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PREFATORY NOTE. 


riruH. 


The principal points in which the UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY differs from other dictionaries are fully dis- 
ced in the Preface, but it may be well to draw attention to the following : 

(1) Compound Words are inserted under the first element of the compound, and not in the place they would 
oipy in strictly alphabetical order, if the second element were taken into account. Thus Ant-bear is inserted after 
Ai and not after Antatrophic. 

(2) The Pronunciation is indicated by diacritical marks, a key to which will be found at the foot of the several 
pi, but the division into syllables has been based solely on pronunciation, and with no reference to- the etymology 
of 3 word. In syllables wherein two or more vowels come together, not forming diphthongs, only that one of them, 
wh gives its sound to the syllable bears a diacritical mark, the others being treated as mute. Thus, in bread, sec 
fi the a is mute, the syllables being pronounced as if spelt brM , se,flot. Words of more than one syllable bear ? 
m; upon the accented syllable, as &V-t2r. 

( 3 ) The Etymology will be found enclosed within brackets immediately following each word. To understand 
th< an adopted, let it be noted (1) that retrogression is made from modern languages to ancient; and (2) that whejL 
aft i word there appears such a derivation as this — “InFr. . . . Sp. . . . Port. . . . Ital. . . . from Lat. . . 
th< waning is, not that it passed through Italian, Portuguese, Spanish and French before reaching English, but th«>fc 
the ire or have been analogous words in French, Spanish, Portuguese and Italian, all derived, like the English, from 

original. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS. 


fhe following List, which contains the principal abbreviations employed in the Universal Dictionary 
is insUd here for the convenience of persons using the work for the first time. A full list, containing also the chi«« 
abbreVions in general use, will be given at the end of the final volume. 


do-Nonnan. 


East. 

Aramaean, 
ied Ob si dee. 
r England. 


A.N. 

Arab. 

Aram, yuaaic. 

Arm. Apricao. 

A..S An Saxon. 

Assyr. drian. 

Boeh. I^mian, or 
Czech . 

Bret. Bate ton, or 
Celtic oi-ittany. 

Celt. Cel 
Chal Chi 
Dan. Dai 
Dut. But! 

E. Easteri 
E. Aram 
generally 
Eng. Engli! 

Eth. Etbii 
Flem. Flei 
Fr. Freuch. 

Fries. FriesV 
Fris. Frisian 
Gael. Gaelic. 

Ger. German 
Goth. Gothics 
Gr. Greek. 

GriB. Langua^f the 
Orison* 

Heh. llehrew.\ 

Hind. Hindus* 

Icel. Icelandic^ 

Ir. Irish- 
Ital. Italian. 

Lai. Latin. 

Lett. Lettish, Ionian. 

L. Ger. Low Get 
Platt Deutsch. 

Lith. Lithnaniai 
Mag. Magyar. 
Mediae?. Lat. 

Latin. 

M. 11. Ger. Middl4 gb 
German. 

Mid Lat. Latin ol 
Middle Ag» i 

N. New. 

N. H. Ger. New Hi\ 
German. 


Norm. Norman. 

Norw. Norwegian, Norse. 
O Old. 

O. H Ger. Old High 
German. 

O. S. Old Saxon. 

Pars. Persian. 

Phoenic. Phoenician. 

Pol. Polish. 

Port. Portuguese. 

Prov. Proveu(;al. 

Provinc. Provincial. 

Rabb. Rabbinical. 

Russ. Russian. 

Sam. Samaritan. 

Sanac. Sanscrit. 

Serv. Servian. 

Slav. Slavooian. 

Sp. Spanish. 

Sw. Swedish. 

Syr. Syriac. 

Teut. Teutonic. 

Turk. Turkish. 

Walaeh. Walachian. 

Wei. Welsh, 
a., or acfj. adjective. 
adv. adverb. 
art . article. 
eon), conjunction. 
inter), interjection. 
pa. par. past participle. 
particip . participial. 
prep, proposition. 
pr.par. present participle. 
pro. pronoun, 
s., subst., or subs tan. sub- 
stantive or noun. 

V. i. verb intransitive. 
v . t. verb transitive. 

ablat. ablative, 
accus. accusative, 
agric. agriculture, 
alg. algebra, 
anat. anatomy, 
antiq. antiquities, 
aor. aorist. 

approx, approximate, -ly. 
arch, architecture. 


archseol. archeology, 
arith. arithmetic, 
astrol. astrology, 
astron. astronomy, 
auxil. auxiliary. 

Bib. Bible, or Biblical, 
biol. biology, 
bot. botany, 
carp, carpentry. 

Cent. Centigrade, 
cf. compare. 

C.G.S. Centimetre-gr&mme- 
second. 

chem. chemistry. 

Ch. hist. Church history, 
chron. chronology, 
class, classical, 
cogn. cognate, 
comm, commerce, 
comp, comparative, 
compos, composition, 
conchol. conchology. 
contr. contracted, or con- 
traction. 

crystallog. crystallogra- 
phy. 

def. definition, 
der. derived, derivation, 
dimin. diminutive, 
dram, drama, dramatically, 
dynain. dynamics. 

E. East. 

ecclea. ecclesiastical, 
econ. economy. 

e, g. exempli gratia — for 
example. 

elect, electricity, 
entom. entomology, 
etyni. etymology, 
ex. example. 

f. , or fern, feminine. 

fig. figurative, figuratively, 
fort, fortification. 

Ir. from. 

Ireq. frequentative 
fut. future, 
gen. general, generally, 
•gend. gender, 
genit. genitive. 


geog. geography, 
geoi. geology, 
geom. geometry, 
gram, grammar, 
her. heraldry, 
hist history, 
hor. horology, 
hortic. horticulture, 
bydraul. hydraulics, 
hydros, hydrostatics. 
i.e. id est ~ that is. 
ichthy. ichthyology 
Ibid, tbidevi—tho same. 
Imp. impersonal, 
iinper. imperative, 
indie, indicative, 
infin. infinitive, 
intens. intensitive. 
lang. language. 

Linn Linmcus. 
lit. literal, literally, 
rnsch. machinery. 

m. or rnasc. masculine, 
math, mathematics, 
tnech. mecbanica. 
ined. medicine, medical, 
met. metaphorically, 
metal, metallurgy, 
metaph. metaphysics, 
meteorol. meteorology, 
meton. metonymy, 
mil., milit. military, 
min , miner, mineralogy, 
mod. modern. 

myth, mythology. 

N. North. 

n. or neut. neut. 

nat. phil. natural philo- 
sophy . 

naut. nautical, 
nomin. nominative, 
numis. numismatology, 
obj. objective, 
obs. obsolete, 
ord. ordinary, 
ornitb. ornithology, 
palaeont. palaeontology, 
pass, passive, 
path, pathology. 


perf. perfect, 
pers. persou, personal 
persp. perspective, 
phar. pharmacy, 
phil. philosophy, 
pbilol. philology, 
phot, photography, 
phren. phrenology, 
pbys. pliysiology. 
pl.,plur. plural. 
poet, poetry, or poetic* 
polit. econ. political 
economy, 
poss. possessive, 
prel. prefix. 

pres, present. 

pret. preterite, 
prim, primary, 
priv. privative. 

prob. probable, probably 
pron. pronounced, 
proa. prcBody. 
psychol. psychology, 
pyrotech. pyrotechnics 
q.v. quod »ide=whicb im 
rhet. rhetoric. 

Scrip. Scripture, 
sculp sculpture, 
siog singular. 

S. South. 

sp. gr. specific gravity, 
spec, apecial, specially 
suff. suffix, 
sup. supine, 
surg. surgery 
tech technical, 
theol. theology', 
trig, trigonometry, 
typog. typography, 
var. variety, 
viz. namely. 

W. West, 
zool. zoology, 

* Rare, or obsolete, 
f Unusual, or special coir 
ages. 

= equivalent to, or 
fyiog. A 

f Nota bene == take vjr 
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“The Joy. which wrought Into Pygmailoa's mind, 
wu eveo such as. hy each degree of Ze I m fine 1 # words, 
ereepin glyeot&nd In to PhilocieaV— Sidney : A rcadia. 

2. Cunningly, craftily. 

" How silly and creeplngly did he address himself to 
our first parents I which surely his pride would never 
have let him do, could he have effected their downfall 
by force, without temptation."— Sout h, vol. vliL, ser. 4. 

• creep -le, s. [Cripple.] 

1. A creeper, a reptile, a creeping animal. 

" There is one creeping beast or ioug creeple (as the 
name is in Devonshire) that hath a rattle m hla tail, 
that doth discover his age."— Morton. 

2. A cripple. 

“ She to whom this world must itself refer 

As suburbs or the microcosm of her, 

She, she is dead, she's dead when thou know'st this, 

Thou know'at how lame a creeple this world Is." 

Donne. 

creep moiise, a. & s. [Eng. creep , and 
mouse.] 

A. As adj. : Quiet, a till. 

■'You may be ns creep-mouse as you ilka."— M iss 
Austen : Mansfield Park, ch, xv. [Davies.) 

B. ^4s subst. : A kiud of children’s game. 

■* Not so old hut 1 cao play at creep-mouse yet: creep, 
mouse, creep, catch her. catch her.”— Carlile : The 
Fortune-hunters, p. 2b 11689), 

• creep -y, o. [Eug. creep; - y .] Crawling a 3 
with fear. 

•’Oue‘9 whole blood grew curdling and creepy."— 
Browning: The Glove. {Davies.) 

©reese, crease, s. [Malay kris , fcra.] A 
Malay dagger. 



“The cursed Malayan crease" 

Tennyson : The Princess , ProL, 2L 

•creis, v.L & i. [Crease.] TocurL 

M Suddiil and fule bis crispe and yallovr bare, 

That are made creis, and curbs now sa wele.” 
Douglas • Virgil, 410, Z 

creish, creesh, s. [0. Fr. crai«e.] 

3. Lit. : Grease. 

" With waimis unweildahle, did furth wag, 
la creische that did IncresB.” 

Dunbar : Bannatyne Poems , p. 80, st. 9. 

2. Fig. : A blow. 

" Now some for this, wi‘ satire's leeah, 

Hae gi'en auld Edinbrough a creesh" 

Fergusson : Poems, ii. 9a 

creish, creesh, v.t. [Creish, 5 .] To grease. 

", . . would you creesh bia bonny hr own hair wi’ 
your nasty olyie . . — Scott: Antiquary, cb. x 

H To criesh one's lufe : To give one money 
as a veil or gift ; also as a bribe. (Scotch.) 

“We con'd na get a chiel to ahaw us the gate. alpuUt 
we had kreith'd hit lief [iuie] wi' a ahilUn. '—Journal 
from London , p. 6. 

oreish' mg, pr. par., a ks. [Creish, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of greasing. 

creish -y, creisch-ie, a. [Eng .creish; - y .] 
Greasy. 

" 1 ken be his crcishy mow 
He bes beue at ami feist." 

Lyndtay : Pink. S. P. R., ML 28. 

cre-mail-lere', s. [Fr ] 

Fortif, : An indeuted horizontal outline. 

ere ma nl-um, 8. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. 
Kpc^juivm/juu ( kreinannumi ) — to haDg, to hang 
up.] 

Bot. : A genua of Melastomace®. The 
species are small trees or shrubs, with the 
flowers, which are white, in small panicles, 
and a bine or violet herry. Cremanium recli- 
natum and C. tinctorium furaiaha yellow dye. 

CTC mas ter, s» [Gr. Kptpaanjp ( kremaster ) 
= a suspender.] 

1. Anat. : The muscle of the spermatic cord. 

2. Entom. : Kirby’s name for the hook-like 
processes at the posterior end of many lepi- 
dopterous pup®, hy which they suspend them- 
selves during pupation. 

cremaster muscle, 5. [Cremaster, 1.] 


creeple— crenella 


crem as ter'-ic, a. [Mod. Lat. cremaster 
(q.v.), ‘and Eng. sufT. -ic.] 

Anat. * Pertaining to the cremaater ; as, 
the cremasteric fascia, cremasteric artery. 

t crc-mate', v.t. [Lat. crematus, pa. par. of 
cremo = to burn.] To burn ; especially to 
dispose of a corpse by fire instead of bury- 
ing it. 

". . . whose corpse was the first cremated In 
America."— Pull Mall Gazette, June 21, 1882. 

Cro-ma'-tion, a. [Lat. crematio, from crema- 
tus, pa. par. of cremo = to burn.] 

1. Gen . : A burning, a destroying by fire. 

2. Spec. : The act of cremating or disposing 
of a corpse by burning instead of burying it. 

*’ Aud the Chinois without cremation or urnal inter- 
ment of tlielr bodies, make use of trees and much 
burning, whii© they plant a pine-tree by their grave." 
—Browne : Urn Burial, ch, l 

H Cremation was practised among the 
Greeks and Romans. The mass of the Hindoos 
properly so called thus dispose of their dead, 
while the Mohammedans have recourse to 
burial. It has been to some extent adopted in 
the United States, and though much prejudice 
against it exists, it is slowly gaining adherents. 
In parts of Europe it is making more pro- 
gress. 

cre-ma'-tion-ist, s. [Eng. cremation; -ist.] 
An advocate of the practice of cremation. 

cre'-ma tor-y, a. & s. [Lat. cremator .] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining or relating to cre- 
mation. 

B. ^4s subst. : An apparatus for cremating a 
corpse. 

“The doctor had espoused the cause of cremation, 
and undertook to build a crematory ou hia owa pro- 
perty ’—Cremation in A merica ; Daily Telegragh, 
Dec. 2&, 1876. 

creme, s. [Fr.] Cream. 

creme d’absinthe, s. A bitter aromatic 
liquor made from two composite plants, Arte- 
misia Mutellina aud A. spicata. Both are 
alpine apecies. 

# cremeled, *kremelyd, a. [Ger. krwndn 
= to crumble (q.v.).] Crumbled, chopped 
fine. 

*’ Coloure hit with safrooe In bast. 

And kremelyd sewet of sebepe.” 

Liber Cure Cocorum, p. 3«. 

cr£m o-carp, s. [Mod. Lat. cremocarpium, 
from Gr. Kptpdvwpu (kremannumi) = to hang, 
to hang up, and Kapnos ( karjios ) — fruit.] 

Bot . : A kind of fruit consisting of an in- 
ferior, dry, indehiscent pericarp, with two or 
more cells. Example, the fruit of the Umbel- 
lifer®. He Candolle calls the two halves of a 
cremocarp mericarpa, 

cr8-mo lob'-i-dao, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. cremo- 
lobus , and fera. pi. adj. suff. -idee (q.v.).] 

Bot. : A small family of plants, order Bras- 

sicace®. 

Cr£- mol'-© -bus, 8. [Gr. Kpepavxevp i ( kreman- 
numi] ) = to hang, to bang up, a ad AojSos ( lobos ) 
= the lobe of the ear. So named because the 
fruit, a ailicule, is suspended.] 

Bot. : A genua of Brassicace®, the type of 
the family Cremolobid®. The species have 
racemes of yellow flowers and are natives of 
Peru and Chili. 

Cre-mo'-na (I), s. [A town in the north of 
Italy.] 

1. Ord . Lang. : The town mentioned in the 
etymology. 

2. Music: A uame given to the violins made 
at Cremona during the seventeenth century 
by Andrea and Antonio Amati, and in the 
beginning of the eighteenth ceutury hy Au- 
tonius Stradivarius, his pupil, and Giuseppe 
Guarneiius, the pupil of Stradivarius. 

Cremona fiddle, s. The same as Cre- 
mona, 2. 

" A lady whisking about her lotigtralo, which was 
then the fashion, thj’ew down and broke a flue Cre- 
mona fiddle ; upon which Swift cried out, 'Mantua 
vte uiisertB illinium vicina Cremonifi I ’ " — Sheridan: 
Life of Swift. 

CTC mo na (2), s. [A corruption of Ger. 
krumniharii ; Fr. cromorne — crooked horu.] 
Music : A reed stop in the organ. [Cro- 

MORNA.] 

* ere' mor, s. [Lat.] A milky substance ; a 
soft liquor resembliog cream. 


“The food Is nwallowed Into the stomach, when, 
mingled with dissolvent Juices, it Is reduced Into • 
chyle or crcmorf—Ray. 

+ cremosin, a. & s. [Crimson,] 

ere'-nate, cro'-na-ted, a. [Mod. Lat 

creuatus, from ci'ena = a notch.] 

1. Ord. Lang. ; Notched. 

"The cells are prettily vrenated, or notched, quite 
round the edges ; but not stralted down to any depth." 
— WovtlwartL 

2. Bot., c £c. (of leaves, £c.) : Having the teeth 
rounded. When these are again crenated the 
term used is bicrenate. The same as Cro- 

NELLED. 

Cr©-na'-t6, adv. [Mod. Lat., from crenatus » 
notched.] With creuatures. 



1. Cremite leaf. Ground-ivy. 2. Bicrenate leaf, 
Horae- radish. 3. Creoato-serrate leaf, Dya3 OctopeliUk. 
4. Creuato-deutate leaf. Primrose. 

crenato dentate, a. 

Bot., t&c. : Having the margin with triangular 
notches. 

crenato-serrate, a. 

Bot. : Haviog the serrations rounded instead 
of straight, 

Cre-nat'-U-la, s. [Dimin. of Lat. crenatus 
(q.v.).] 

Zool. : A sub-genus of Molluscs, genu* 
I^rna. It consists of thin, oblong, compressed 
shells. Eight recent apecies are known from 
North Africa, the Red Sea, and Chiua, and 
four fossil. (J Pood tea rd, ed. Tate.) 

cre'-na tiire, s. [Mod. Lat. crenat(u$) ; Eng., 
&c,, suff. -ure.] 

Bot. : A creuel, a small rounded tooth. 

cren'-cle, cren-kle, s. [Dut. krinkel — a 
curl, ring; Icei. kringla = a disc, circle, or 
orb.] 

Naut. : The same as Cringle (q.v.). 

* cren'-cled, pa, par. or a. [Crinkled.] 

* cre-nel', * crenell, * crenelle, s. [0. 

Fr. crend; Fr. creneau = a battlement, dimin. 
of O. Fr. cren, cran = a notch ; Lat. crena.J 
[Carnel.] 

I. Fortification; 

1. A loop-hole in a parapet, wall, or stockade, 
through which to discharge musketry. 

2. A battlement ; an embrasure in an em- 
battled parapet. 

" 'Tls no deceit ! distinctly clear 
Crenell and parapet appear. 

While o'er toe pile that meteor drear 
Makes momentary pau.se.” 

■Scoff : The Bridal of Triermain, ilL 9. 

U. Old Armour : The peak at the crest of a 
helmet. 

III. Bot. : A rounded tooth of a crenelled 
or crenate leaf. (Generally pi., crenels.) 

*cre' nel-et, s. [A dirain, from O. Fr. crenel.) 
Au embrasure or loop-hole. 

"Through the sloping crenelett of the higher 
towers."— C. Reade: Cloister and Hearth, ch, xliii. 
[Davies.) 

cre-ncl'- la, s. [Latinised dimin. of O. Fr. 
crenel. So named from having its hinge-mar- 
gin crenulated behind the ligament.] 

Zool. : A sub-genus of Modiola (Horse- 
muscle). The shell is short and tutnid, partly 
smooth and partly ornamented with radiating 
stri®; interior brilliantly nacreous. The 
species occur from low water to forty fathoms 
deep, spinning a nest or hiding among the 


boil, bo^; poilt, j<S^l; cat, fell, chorus, ^hin, ben<?h; go, gem; thin, this, sin, af ; expect, ^Cenophon, exist, ph = £ 
-Qian, -tian = shan. -tion, -si on = shun; -tion, -§ion = zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, -cle, «tc. = bel, k?L 
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cronollate— crescent 


roots of sea-weeds and corallines. Twenty- 
four species are known from Britain, Nova 
Zembla, New Zealand, &e. Twelve fossil 
species liave been found, the latter from the 
Upper Greensand onwards. ( IFoodward, cd. 
Tate.) 

t ere nel-late, r.f. [Mod. Lat. crendlatus, 
from O. Fr. crenel,] [Crenel.] 

Fort. (0/a parapet or breast-work): To fur- 
nish with crenelles or indentations for the 
garrison to lire through. 

crc'-ncl-la ted, cro’-ncl-a-tcd, pa. par. 
or a. [ Eng. crenellut(e ) ; -ed. ] 
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CRENELLATED. 


1. Arch. : Embattled ; furnished with cre- 
nelles or crenellated mouldings. 

“. . . the in no b i col a ted and crenela ted walla of the 
cathedral close, . . .**— A ’emote : Saxons in Eng . , bk. li., 
cli. 7. 

2. Her. : An epithet for an ordinary, in- 
dented as crenelles. 

crenellated moulding, s. 

Arch. : A description of moulding in which 
the heads have rectangular dentations. 
(Knight.) 

* cre nel la-tlon, s. [Eng. cremllale.) 

1. The act of embattling. 

2. The state or condition of being embattled. 

3. A a indentation or notch. 

4. Aq embrasure. 

"Octavo ramparts flunked with quarto crtnello 
tions."^Lytton : Caxtons. hk. xii.. cb. vi. (Daria.) 

* crenelle, s. [Crenel, Carnel.] 

ere -ncllcd, * carneled, * kernclcd, a. 

[Carneled ] 

1. Fort. & Arch. : Embattled ; creoellated. 

2. Bot. : The same as Crenate (q.v.). 

* crenelles, s. ‘pi. [Crenel, ] 

* crengle, s. [Crinole.] 

ere me, a. [Gr. KpijiTj (krene) = a spring; 
Eng. suff. 4c. j 

crenic acid, s. 

Chem. : Organic acids exist in vegetable 
mould and in the ochreous deposits of 
ferruginous waters. They are extracted by 
boiling the deposit with potash, tilteriag, 
supersaturating the liquid with acetic acid, and 
adding acetate of copper, which gives a dark- 
brown precipitate containing apocrenic acid. 
The filtrate is saturated with ammonium car- 
bonate, and acetate of copper again added, 
which gives a greenish-white precipitate con- 
taining crenic acid. The precipitates are 
decomposed by suspending them in water 
and passing H 2 S gas through the liquid. 
Crenic acid is "obtained as a pale yellow 
powder, soluble in alcohol, but its salts are 
insoluble. Crenic acid has an acid, astrin- 
gent taste. Its formula is supposed to be 
CmHjbQs. 

t cre-ni-la -brus, >\ [Lat. crena — a notch, 
i connective, aud labrus — an unknown fish. 
So named from having the margin of the pre- 
operculum denticulated.] [Labrus.] 

Ichthy . : A genus of spiny fishes belong- 
ing to the family Lahridie. Seven species are 
British, viz. r — 

1. Crenilabrus mdops or tinea: The Gilt- 
bead, Connor, Golden. Maid, &c. 

2. Crenilabrus norvcglcus or cornu bievs : 
The Goldfinny or Goldsinny. 

3. Crenilabrus gibbus: The Gibbous Wrasse. 

4. Crenilabrus lusens ; The Scale-rayed 
Wrasse. 

5. Crenilabrus mnltidentatus : The Corkling, 
called also Ball's Wrasse. 

C. Crenilabrus rupestris : Jago's Goldsinny. 
7. Crenilabrus microstoma : The Smail- 

mouthed Wrasse or Rock-cook. 

cren'-u-latc, cren'-u-la-ted, a. [A dimin. 
formation from O. Fr. 'crenel. Cf. crenellute.] 


Bot., <fc. : Finely crenate, having the mar- 
gin divided iuto email crenels, t.e., rounded 
teeth. 

ere' ole, S. [Fr. criole; Sp. cHollo, a contr. 
of criudillo, dimin. of cr£ado = one brought 
up, bred ; crcar, Lat. creo = to create, to 
bnng up.] 

1. A native of the West Indies or of Spanish 
America, but not of native blood. 

2. One of any colour born within or near 
the tropics of America. 

"At the same time an irregular army of SjranlartlH. 
creole j, negroes, uiuliittoei. and Indians inarched 
across tins i-ithmna from Panama . . . "—Macaulay . 
Ui»l. Eng , cli. xxiv. 

ere ol -i-an, s. [Eng. creol(e); -fan.] A 
creole. 

" The moment a uableman returns from hin travel*, 
ft Creolian arrives from Jamaica, or ft dowager from 
her Country seat, I strike for a subscription.”— (JoUP 
smith.’ Vicar of Wakefield, cIl xx. (Latham.) 

oreoph'-il us, s. [Gr. *pt-as (kreas) = flesh, 
and ^tAos (philos) . , . = a fricu<l.] 

Entom.: A genus of Beetles belonging to 
the order Slapliylinidte. Creophilus maxil - 
losus is British. 

ere 6 -sol, s. [Eng. &c. creos[ot*) f and 
alcohol ?J 

Chem. : C e H I0 O 2 or C 6 H 3 (CH 3 )<^” H; ^ 

Dimethyl-pyro-catechin. A colourless liquid 
found in beech-tar, boiling at 220®. It reduces 
silver nitrate when boiling. It forms with 
acetic anhydride an acetate, which by oxi- 
dation with potassium permanganate, and 
saponification with potash, yields vanilinic 
acid. 

cre'-o-sote, a. [Creasote.] 

cre'-pan 9 e, ere pane, s. [Lat. crcpars , pr. 
par. of crepo = to hurst. 1 
Farr. : An ulcer seated in the forepart of a 
horse's foot; a wound in one of the hind feet 
caused by the shoe of the other striking and 
cutting it. 

crep T-do-dcr-a, s. [Gr. kp^ttc? (krepis), 
geuit. KpijrrtSo? (krepidos) = a half boot worn 
by men, and fiepos ( deros ) = skin (?).] 

Entom,. : A genus of Beetles, family Chryso- 
melidse. It is akin to Haltica. Sharp enume- 
rates twelve British species. 

ere pid-u-la, s. [Lat.= a small saadal, 
dimin. of crepida = a slipper or sandal.] 

Zool. : A genus of gasteropodous Molluscs, 
family Calyptraeidae (Bonnet Limpets). TLe 
shell is oval and liin pet-1 ike, the hinder half 
of its interior with a shelly partition. Known 
recent species fifty-four, from the West Indies, 
the Mediterranean, Africa, India, and Aus- 
tralia ; fossil, fourteen species, from the 
Eocene onward. (Woodward, ed, Tate.) 

*crepil, *crepul, s. [Cripple.] 

ere’ pis, s. [Lat, crepis = a plant, perhaps 
Helminthia echioides.] 

Bot . : A genus of Composite plants, tribe 
Lactuceae. They are known as Hawksbeards. 
Pappus soft, deciduous, white in colour; 
achenes without a beak. There are various 
British species. Crepis virens is common in 
dry pastures, on the roofs of cottages, and 
elsewhere. It is from 1 to 3 ft. high, and has 
yellow flowers. C. paludosa is found in moist 
woods and rocky places. It is 6 ft. high. C. 
lacera, a Neapolitan species, is considered by 
the southern Italians to be poisonous. 

crcp -i-t ate, v.i, [Lat. crepitatus , pa. par. of 
crepito = to rattle, to creak, to crackle, to 
clatter, to rustle, freq. of crepo = to rattle, to 
crack, to creak. Imitated from the sound. 
Cf. Eng. ernefc.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : To crackle ; to burst with a 
series of short, sharp small reports, as salt 
does in fire. 

2. Med. : To emit or give out a kind of 
rattling sound. [Crepitation, II. 1.] 

li To crepitate is to make a series of minute 
explosions ; to detonate is to make a single 
explosion with a loud report. 

crcp'-l-ta-tihg, pr. par., a., <fc s. [Crepi- 
tate.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£• particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. ./Issti&sf. ; Crepitation. 


crcp i-ta-tion, a. [Fr. crepitation ; Low 
Lat. crepitatlo, from crepitatus .] [Crepitate.) 

I. Ord. Lang. : The act of bursting with a 
series of minute explosions, each causing a 
short and sharp but not a loud ooise. 

IL Technically: 

1. Med. : A certain rattling sound detected 
by auscultatiou iu the lungs in cases of pneu- 
monia. 

2. Surg. : The noise of fractured booea when 
a surgeon feels them to ascertain whether or 
not there ia a fracture, and in the event of 
there being cue, then at what spot. 

crcp 1-tus, a. [Lat.] Tlgi same as Crepita- 
tion (q.v.). 

crcp’ oa, s. [Fr.] 

Fabric: A thin stuff resembling crape, 
made of wool, silk, or mixed. 

crept, pret. tc pa. par. [Creep.] 

* cre-piis'-cle, * cre-pus -cule, e. [Lat. 

crepusculum , a dimin. irom enper = dusky.] 
Twilight. 

cre-pus’-cu lar, a. [Lat. crepscu?(wm), and 
Eng., A:c., suff. - ar . In Fr. crepusculaire. ] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

I. Lit.: In any way pertaining to or con- 
nected with the twilight. 

t 2. Fig. : In a state intermediate between 
light and darkness ; not very clear, somewhat 
obscure. 

"The application of the role* of evidence to thU 
seinl-historical and crepuscular i>eriod."— Lewi* ; CredL 
Ear. UitU, cli. nv., § 3. voL IL. p. 

II. Zool. : Pertaining to animals which are 
active in the dusk or twilight. 

"Others feed only In the t* i light, a* bats, and owls 
mid are called cr'-p\ucul r*-,”—WhrutU : Bridgewater 
Treatise (13521. P- &i. 

ere pus-cu-lar'-i-a, s. pi. [Lat. crcjms- 
cw!(ui>i) = t)Ie twilight, and pi. adj. suff. -aria.) 

Entom,.: A tribe of Lepidopterous Insects, 
including those called Sphinxes or Ilawk- 
mnths. They are twilight fliers, as distin- 
guished from Diurna, which, as the name im- 
plies, fly during the day, and Nocturna, which 
fly by night. The antennae of the Crepuscu- 
laria taper to the end, where they have a cluh 
which is pointed at the apex instead of the 
oval club of the Diurna (Butterflies) or the 
filiform antennae of the Nocturna (Moths). 
The larvae have sixteen legs, and some of them 
hairs on the back. Staintoa calls the Crepus- 
eularia of Latreille Sphingina, and divides 
them into four families, Zy c .caidse, Sphingidae, 
Sesiidae, and ^Egeriidae (q.v.). 

ere pus -cu-line, a. [Lat. crepuscid(um), aad 
Eng., &c., suff. -inc. Iu Fr. crcpuscalin, hl, 
crepusculine, f.J The same as Crepuscular 
aud Crepuscolops (q.v.). 

" He baa made apertures to take In more or less 
light, as tbe observer pleases, by opening and shutting 
like the eye. the better to fit glasses to crepusculine 
observations.'— Sprat : Hist, tfi the R. p. 314. 

* ere- pus'-cu-loiis, a. [Eng. crepuscul(e); 

-a as.] 

1. Lit.: Pertaining to the twilight; crepus- 
cular. 

2. Fig. : Obscure, not clear or distinct 

" The beginnings of philosophy were in a crejnuculout 
ohseurity ; audits yet sc&rse past the dawn, "—iilanrill: 
Vanity qf Dogmatizing, cb- Is*. 

* crcsce, * cresyn, • crees, v.i. [Lat 
crcsco. ] To grow, to multiply. 

“ He bad bem crcsce and mill ti ply. “—Gower, ILL 27«. 

* crcs'-^enje, s. [Lat. crcscens, pr. par. of 
cresco = 'to grow, to ia crease.] Increase, in- 
creasing. 

** To these adverse, the lunar sects dissent. 

With convolution of opposed bent ; 

From west to east by equal influence tend, 

And towards the moon's attractive crrtcence bend.' 

Brookes : Universal Beauty, hk. iii. 

crescendo (proa, cre-shen -do), adv. [ltaL] 

Jl/itstc: Increasing; a gradual iucrease iu 
the force of sound. Expressed by the sign 
— or the abbreviation crcs. ’ The sign 
was first employed ia England by Matthew 
Locke, in 1676. (Stainer £ Barrett.) 

cres'-gent, * cres -sent, a. & s. [Lat. crcs- 
cens, pr. par. of cresco = to increase, to grow ] 
A. v4s adjective : 

1. Increasing, growing; in a state of in- 
crease. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wc, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, 
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“The nightly hunter, lifting up hia eyea 
Towards the cretccnt moon with grateful heart.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. it'. 

2. Crescent- shaped. 

'*A email crescent membranous boo."— Owen : Anal. 

Of Invertebrates. 

B. As substantive : 

J, Ordinal'll Language : 

1. Anything shaped like the moon in her 
state of increase. 

*' And two fair crescents of translucent horn 
The brows of all their young increase adorn.” 
Pope: Odyssey. 

2. The moon in her state of increase, when 
in her receding from the earth she shows a 
curved appearance terminating in points or 
horns. 

Jove In dusky clouds involves the skies. 

And the faint crescent shoots by fits before their eyes." 

Drydtn. 

3. The figure of a new moon borne on the 
national standard of Turkey ; and hence figur- 
atively used for tbe Turkish power or Moham- 
medanism itself. 


The Turks did not bring their symbol— 
the Crescent — with tbeni from Central Asia, 
but adopted it on eonqueriog Constantinople 
in 1453. Part of that city had been built on 
the site of Byzantium, which was a Greek city 
flourishing in Xenophon's time. Being be- 
sieged io b.c. 340 by the Macedonians, led by 
Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, that 
crafty general made an effort to surprise the 
place on a dark night. The inhabitants, how- 
ever, had their daoger revealed to them by 
a “light” M’hich “shone suddenly from the 
north.” It was probably the moon, and in 
gratitude for the aid it had rendered them, 
the Byzantines built an altar to Diana, and 
assumed the crescent as the symbol of their 
city. It is found on various extant Byzantine 
coins long before the Turks had appeared in 
Europe. 

" He stood alone among the host; 

Not his the loud fanatic hoast 
To plant the Crescent o'er the Cross.” 

Byron : Siege of Corinth, xlL 

II. Technically: 

1. Arch. : A range of buildioga in the form 
of a half-moon or crescent. 

2. Heraldry: 

(1) The half-moon : an honourable ordinary 
represented sometimes 
with the horns turned up- ^ 
wards. 

(2) A name applied to 
fonr orders of knight- 
hood. 

(a) An order instituted 
in 1268 by Charles T., King 
of Naples and Sicily. 

(&) A revival of the 
first, instituted by Ren6 
of Anjou, in 1464. 

(c) An order instituted by Mohammed II., 
Sultan of Turkey. 

( d ) An order instituted in 1801 by Selim, 
Sultan of Turkey. 

3. Vet. : A defect in a horse'a foot, when the 
coffin-bone falls down. 

4. Mu$. : A musical inatrument, consisting 
of a staff with arms and suspended bells, used 
in a band. 



CRESCENT. 


4 5. Agric. : An ox-bow. 

"A credent abowte the nek: torques, torquls, luna, 
lunula."— Cath. Anglic. 


crescent-formed, a. Banned or shaped 
like a crescent. 


crescent-like, a. Like a creacent in 
shape or form. 

crescent-lit, a. Lit up by the moon in 
a crescent state. 

“ Or while the balmy glooming crescent-tit. 

Spread the light haze along the river- ah ores,” 
Tennyson: The Gardener’s Daughter. 

crcscent-shaped, a. 

1. Orel. Lang. : Shaped like a crescent ; 
lunate, lunated. 

2. Bot. : Resembliog the figure of the cres- 
cent. Example, the glandular apex of the 
involucral leaves of many Euphorbias. ( Lind - 
ky.) 

crescent - wise, adv. In shape of a 
crescent. 

* crescent, v.t. [Crescent, a.] To form into 
or border with crescents. 


" A dark wood crescents more than half the lawn."— 
Seward's Letters, vL 195. 

cres- 9cn-ta.de, s. [Eng. crescent, aod Eng., 
Ac., suff. -ade . A word modelled after the 

manner of crusade.] A religious war waged 
in defence of " the Cresoeut,” i.c., of the 
Mohammedan faith. 

"It has been fought to make ont that many Liberals 
had desired to go to war against Turkey on behalf of 
its Christian subjects, in lact to carry on a crusade 
against u crescentade." — Mr. Forsyth, M.P.: Pari. 
Deb. [Times, Feh. 17. 1877.) 

cres Rented, a. [Eng. crescent ; -ed.] 

1. Adorned with a crescent or crescents. 

2. Crescent-shaped. 

” Phoebe bends to wards him crescent edf 

Keats : Endymion, bk. iv. 

cres-cen'-tf, in compos, only. [Lat. crescens , 
crescentis, pr. par. of cresco — to increase, in- 
creasing.] (See compound.) 

cresccnti pinnatisect, a. 

Bot, {Of a pinnated leaf): Having its lobes 
gradually becoming larger as they approach 
its end. 

crcs- 9en -ti -a (t as sh), s. [Named after 
lVtro Cresccnti, of Bologna, who lived in the 
18th century, and wrote various treatises on 
agricultural subjects, the principal one being 
“Opus Ruralium Comniodorum," dedicated 
to Charles II. of Sicily.] 

Bot. : The typical geuua of the order Cres- 
centiaceie (Crescentiadsj Calyx deciduous, 
of two equal sepals. Corolla campauulate, 
with a short fleshy tube and a ventricose 5-cleft 
unequal crisped limb ; stamens 4, didynaoious, 
with the rudiments of a fifth ; fruit gourd-like, 
with a solid external shell, and an internal 
one-celled pulpy many-seeded cavity. The 
genus consists of large trees with solitary 
flowers rising from the trunk or branches. 
Crcscentia cujete is the Cujete, or Common 
Calabash-tree. [Calabash.] It inhabits Cen- 
tral America and the West Indies. The sub- 
acid pulp is eaten by the negroes, and is made 
into poultices. The hard shell is used for a 
bottle, and in Bermuda for a pitcher with 
which to draw water for drinking and other 
purposes from the enclosed rain-water tanks. 

cres 9en ti a'^e-aa (t as sh), s. pi. [Mod. 
Lat. crescentia (q.v.), and fem. pi. adj. suff. 
- acece .] 

Bot.: Crescentiads, an order of perigynous 
exogens. It consists of small trees, with al- 
ternate or clustered exstipulate leaves and 
flowers growing out of the old stems or 
branches. The calyx is undivided, but ulti- 
mately splits into irregular pieces. The corolla 
is monopetaloua and irregular, somewhat two- 
tipped, the stamens 4, didyuamous, with the 
rudiments of a fifth one ; the ovary one-celled ; 
the fruit succulent, hard, with parietal pla- 
centae. 

cres^en -ti-ad^ (t as sh), s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
crescentia (q.v.), and pi. auff. -ads.] The name 
given by Lindley to the order Crescentiaceie 
(q.v.). 

f cres~9en -tic* cres-9en’-tic-al, a. 

[Eng. crescent ; Like a crescent ; crescent- 
shaped. 

. . disposed somewhat. in a crescentic form."— 
Todd l Bowman : Phytiol. A not., vol. L, ch. x., p. 256. 

+ cres-cen'-tic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. crescent- 
ical ; -ly.] In shaj*e or fashion of a crescent ; 
crescent-wise. 

" Fifth segment truncate, sixth creseentically emar- 

f inate."— Trans. Airier. Philos. Soc., voL xiii., p. 113 
1873). 

* cres 9ive, a. [Lat. cresco = to grow, to in- 
crease.] Increasing, growing. 

" And so the prince ohscured his contemplation 
Under the veil of wildness ; which, no doubt. 

Grew like the summer-grass, fastest hy night, 
Unseen, yet crescive in liis faculty." 

Shakesp. : Hen. V., L 1. 

ere’ - sol, $. [Eng., &c., cr<a>(ote), and 
(alcoh)o! ; Ger. kresole.] 

Chem. : CyllgO or Also called 

Cresyl alcohol, Cresylic phenol, Oxytolnene. 
It occurs in the ortho (1—2), meta(l — 3), and 
para (1 — 4) modifications. 

Ortho-cresol : Obtained by fusiog ortho- 
toluene-sulphate of potassium with potassium 
hydrate, or by the action of nitrous acid on 
ortho-toluidine. It melts at 31°, and boils at 


185°. Melted with caustic p<4ash it yields 
salicylic acid. It gives a blue colour with 
ferric chloride. 

Meta-cresol : Obtained by heating thymol 
propyl-phenol with phosphoric anhydride ; 
propylene gas ia given oil, and the resulting 
coin pound fused with potash ; then, dis- 
solving in water and agitating with ether, 
meta-cresol is obtained as a transparent, thick 
liquid, boiling at 201°. It gives a blue colour 
with ferric chloride ; fused with caustie potash 
it yields ineta-oxy-beuzuic acid. 

Para cresol : Obtained by distilling urine 
with hydrochloric acid ; also by the action of 
nitrous acid on para-toluidine, and hy fusing 
para toluene-sulphate of potassium with po- 
tassium hydrate. It forms colourless crystals, 
melting at 36° into a transparent colour- 
less liquid smelling like putrid wine, boiling 
at 19H*. It gives a blue colour with ferric 
chloride ; fused with potaasium hydrate, it 
yields para-oxy-benzoic acid. It is said to be 
formed in the decomposition of albumen and 
tyrosiu, &c. 

crc ^ot'-ic, a. [Eng., &c., cre{a)sot(e), and 
sutf. -ir. ] Pertaining to, or containing, more 
or less of creosote. 

cresotic acid, s. 

Chcm. : C a H 8 0 3 or CeH^CIlaX^oH 
Oxytoluic acids are formed by heating the 
corresponding sodium cresol iu a stream of 
carbon dioxide. Pure para-cresol yields para- 
cresotic acid, melting at 148°. Pure ortho- 
cresol yields ortho- cresotic acid, melting at 
160°. It gives a deep violet colour with ferric 
chloride. 

crcsp'-ie, s. [Lat. crossus piscis — a coarae 
fish.] A small whale; apparently the same 
with that commonly called the Grampus. 

•‘Malcolm IV. likewise gave them [the monks of 
Dunfermline] a grant of the half of the blubber \di- 
midium saqiminis) of the erespeis or small whales, 
which should be taken between the Tay and Forth, 
for the use of the church, nd luramaria coram altari- 
bus pramominataj ecclesiaj." — N&iL Acc. aaiiL, 451, N, 
V. ; also SibbalWs Fife, p. 295. 

cress, * cresse, s. [A.S. ccerse, cyrse, cressce. 
Cognate with Dut. kers; Sw. karse; Ger. 
kresse. (Skeot,)] 

1. Gen., Ord. Lang., <£ Bot. : Various cruci- 
feroue plants. In these the word cress is 
often used as tlie second one in a compound 
term. 

"His court with nettles, moats with cresses stor’d." 

Pope : Moral Essays, iiL 181. 

Ilalliwell thought that in one ancient 
manuscript it meant a rush, but Messrs. 
Britten aud Holland doubt the existence of 
this signification. In the subjoined list of 
compounds, Lapsana communis (10), and a 
few others, are not cruciferous plants. 

2. Spec.: The Golden Cress, Lepidium sati- 
vum, or any other species belonging to the 
aame genus. 

(1) American Cress : Barbarea praxor. It 
is cultivated. It is called also the Belleisle 
Cress (q.v.). 

(2) Australian Cress : A variety of the Com- 
mon Garden Cress. It is called also the 
Golden Cress (q.v.). 

(3) Bank Cress : [So called from its growing 
on hedge banks.) Sisymbrium officinale. 

(4) Bastard Cress: The common name for 
the genus Thlaspi. 

(5) Belle isk Cress: [Belleisle-cress). 

(6) Bitter Cress : [Bitter- cress]. 

(7) Brown Cress: [Brown-cress], 

(5) Carl's Cress, Churl's Cress: [Carl's 

Cress, Churl’s Cress]. 

(9) Cow Cress : [Cow-cress). 

(10) Dock Cress: Lapsana communis. 

•[ Pratt calls it Succory Dock-cress. (Brit* 
tend: Holland.) 

(11) French Cress: Barbarea vulgaris . 

(12) Gorden Cress: Lepidium sativum. ThU 
ia the cress preeminently so called. 

(13) Golden Cress: [(2)]. 

(14) Indian Cress: 

(a) Sing. : Troptsolum majns. 

(6) PI. : The order Tropic olaceae. 

(15) Land Cress: (a) Barbarea prcecox, (b) 
Cardaminc hirsuta. 

(16) Meadow Cress : A book-uarae for Carda- 
mine pratensis. 


boll, b6^; poilt, cat, 9011, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a§; expeot, Xenophon, exist, -trig, 
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(17) Mouse-ear Cress: Arabia Tkaliana. 

( Treas . of Bo t.) 

(18) Nomuindy Cress: Barbarea pracox. 

(19) Para Cress : Spilanthes olcracea. 

(20) Penny Cress ; A modern book-name for 
Thlaspi arvense. 

* (21) Peter’s Cress : Crithmum maritimum. 
(Treas. of Bot.) 

(22) Rock Cress: (a) tho genua Arabia, *(6) 
an old name for Crithmum maritimum. 

(23) Sciatica Cress : A aperies of Lepidium (?), 
good for the aciatiea. ( Britten £ Holland.) 

(24) Spanish Cress: Lcpidi sm Cardamines. 
(Treas. of Bot.) 

(25) Spring Cress: Cardamine rhomboidea. 
(Treas. of Bot.) 

(26) Surine's Cress: (a) Senebiera Coronopus 
(Coronopus Ruellii), (6) Isipsana communis, (c) 
Senecio Jacofora. (Britten d' Holland.) 

(27) Thale Cress: Arabia Thalia na. (Treas. 
of Bot.) 

(28) Tooth Cress : The genus Dent-aria. 

(Treas. of Bot.) 

(29) Tower Cress: Arabia Turrit a. 

(30) Town Cress: Lepidium satiimm. 

(31) Violet Cress: lonopsidium acaule : (Treas. 
Qf Bof.). 

(32) Wall Cress : 

(a) Gen. : Any species of Arabia. 

(h) Spec. : Arabia Tkaliana. 

(33) Wart Cress : [So uamed from the wart- 
ehaped fruit], 

(a) Gen. : The genua Senebiera. 

(b) Spec. : Senebiera Coronopus (Coronopus 
Ruellii). 

(34) Water Cress: [Water-cress]. 

(35) Winter Cress: 

(а) Gen, : The genua Barbarea. 

(б) Spec, : Barbarea milgaris. 

(38) Wild Cress ; Thlasjri arvense. 

(37) Yellow Cress : (a) Nasturtium palustre, 
(b) N. a mphibium. (Treas. of Bot.) 
cresa-olls, s. pi. 

Chem.: Garden Cress, Lepidium sathmm , 
distilled with steam, yields a volatile aromatic 
oil, which is separated by agitation with ben- 
zene from the distillate. It boils at 226°, and 
is benzyl-cyanide, C«H 5 CH 2 'CN ; when heated 
to 200° with hydrochloric acid, or by boiling 
with alkalies, it yields phenyl-acetic acid, 
CfiHs'CFU’CO.OH. Benzyl cyanide can also 
be obtained synthetically hy heating benzyl 
chloride with potassium cyanide. It is isomeric 

with toluonitril, C 6 H 4 <^ 3 * Water-cress, Na- 
sturtium officinale, yields an oil, boiling at 261°, 
being phenyl-propionitril, CgHs’CHo'CHo-CN ; 
on fusing it with potash it yielded a aalt of 
phenyl-propionic acid. 


cress rocket, s. Vella Pseudo-cytisus. 

cres-sel-la, s. [Fr. crecelle 
= a rattle. I 

Eccles. : A wooden rattle, 

(Used as a substitute for 
a bell in Roman Catholic 
churches from the 11 ass on 
Holy Thursday till the Mass 
on Holy Saturday.) 

• crcs-set, s. [O. Fr. cras- 
set.] 

*1. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : A basket of open 
Iron-work in which wood or 
coal is burred as a beacon. 

In former mes the cresset 
was used where lighthouses 
are now erected, and its 
modem use is principally at 

wharves and boat-landings. cresset. 
(Knight.) 

'* Far downward, In the cattle- yard. 

Full many a torch and crestet glared." 

Scott : The Lay of the Last Minstrel, ill. 28. 

2. Fig. : A burning light ; a meteor. 

’* I cannot blame hJm : at my nativity, 

Tbc trout of heaven was full of fiery shapes, 

Of burning cre*jen." 

Shaketp. : 1 Henry IV., Hi L 

II. Coopering : An iron basket or cage to 
kold fire, char the inside of a cask, and make 
the staves flexible. (Knight.) 



crest, * creast, * create. * crist, a. [O, 

Fr. creste, from Lat. crista.] 


A. Ordinary Language: 

L Literally : 

1. A plume or tuft of feathers or comb on 
the top of the head of a bird. 

"The male boa also a email, longitudinal, leaden- 
coloured, fleshy crett or comh."— Darwin : Descent of 
Man (18711. I>t iL, ch. xiv., voL IL, p. m. 

2. Any tuft or excrescence on the head of an 
animal. 

“ Oft he bowed 

His turret crett, and sleek enamelled neck.” 

MiUun : P. L., lx. 535. 

3. In the same senses as B. 4. 

“ The crag is won, uo more la Been 
Ilia Christian crest and haughty mien." 

„ Byron: The (Piaour. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. A badge. 

" Let's write good angel od the devll'e horn, 

Tis not the devil's crest * 

Shaketp. ; Meat, /or Meat., iL Iv. 

*2. The end, the extreme, the top. 

’’Two goldun ryngis the whlche thou abalt putt* 
In either creette of the broche."— Wycliffe : Exod. 
xxvlU. 23. 

* 3. Pride, spirit, courage, tire. 

“ Bristle up 

The crett of youth against your dignity." 

Shakerp. : I lienry IV., L L 

4. The ridge Dr top of a wave. 

5. The ridge or highest part of a mountain 
or bill. 

*' Fierce then the heavens, tbon hill of stream* I 
And make the suows thy crerf t " 

llemant : Eryri (Fen. 

* 6- A balk or ridge of land. 

“ Creytle of londe eryyde. P or ca."— Prompt. Pare. 

B. Technically : 

1. Architecture : 

(1) The ridge of a roof ; hence crest-tiles, 
which lie on the comb of a roof and shed 
water both ways. 

(2) Any ornament or carved work on the 
top or ridge of anything ; also used for the 
ornamental finishing surrounding a acreen or 
canopy of a building. 

2. Engin. £ Fort. : The top of a parapet, 
embankment, slope, or 
wall. 

3. Vet. : The upper 

E art of the neck of a 
orae. [Chest-fallen.] 

L Heraldry : 

(1) A plume Dr tuft 
of feathers, hair, oi 
other similar material, 
affixed to th e top ol 
the helmet ; and hence, 
sometimes the helmet crest 

itself. 

“ So eaying, a noble stroke he lifted bigb. 

Which bung not, but *o swift with tempest fell 
On the proud crett of Satan, . . 

Milton : P. L.. bk. vi 

* (2) The ornament on the helmet. 

(3) A figure originally representing the or- 
nament on the helmet, but now used to de- 
note any figure placed on a wTeath, coronet, 
or cap of maintenance, above the helmet and 
shield in a coat of arms. 

Crests are of considerable antiquity. 
Their first introduction is attributed by Hero- 
dotus to the Carians ; and their rerival to 
Richard Cceur de Lion, who in 11S9 wore one, 
consisting of a plume of feathers, in his 
helmet. 

5. Bot. : A fleshy appendage of fruits and 
seeds in the form of a crest. The middle lobe 
of the inferior petal of the Polygala is in the 
form of a crest. (Balfour.) 

6. Anat. : A prominent border or elevation 
running some way along the surface of a bone. 

It is called also a line or ridge. Thus there is 
an external occipital crest, a nasal crest, a 
sphenoidal crest, Ac. 

crest fallen, a. 

I. Ord. Lang, d Fig. : Dispirited, dejected, 
abashed. 

** Wben I have feasted with Queen Margaret? 
Remember it, and let it make thee crest-falfn : 

Ay. and allay this thy abortive pride." 

Shaketp. : 2 Hen. VI., lv. 1. 

2. Vet. : A term used when the upper part 
Df the neck upon which the mane grows sinks 
dowu on either side. 

crest-tile, s. 

Architecture : 

1. A aaddle-tile, one haring a double slope, 
on the ridge of a roof. It is also called a 
ridge-tile (q. v.). 



2. In Gothic architecture tllea decorated 
with leaves, foliage, or similar design, which 
run up tha aides of a gable or ornamented 
canopy. 

* crest-wounding, a. Wounding— 
disgracing one's nobility; attainting. 

" O unseen shame 1 invisible disgrace 1 

O uuf. lt sore 1 crett- wounding private scar I 
Reproach Ls stamp'd in Collatlnu*' face, 

Aud Taruuins eye may read the mot afar." 

Shaketp. : The Bape of Lucrece. 827— SO. 

crest, creast, * crestyn, v.t. [Crest, *.) 

* I. To ornament or furnish with a crcat 

Pan e * tyn OF irayyi1 wytb * create. Critic. "—PrampC 

* 2. To aerve aa a crest for. 

" His legs beatrid the ocean : bis reared arm 
Ihe world : hi* voice was propertied 
As all the tuned spheres " 

Shaketp. : A nt d Cleop , v. % 

3. To form a crest or top to ; to crown. 

“ The feudal towers that crett Its height 
Frown in unconquerable might." 

Hemunt : The Troubadour d ttkh. Caturde Lion. 

* 4. To mark with lines or streaks, as the 
plume of a helmet. 

" LJke os the sblulng skie In summer's night. 

Wbnt time the dayes wltb scorching beat abound. 

Is creatted all with lines of fierie light. 

That It prodigious Seeues in common peoples sight - 
„ v Spenser: P. <{., IV. L 13. 

crest -ed, a. [Eng. crest ; -ed.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

adorned with or wearing a crest 

“On bis brave head a crested helm be plac'd." 

Pope: Homer t Iliad, hlc. xv. bU, 

2. Wearing a comb. 

" The crested bird shall by experience know, 

Jove mode not him his master-piece below." 

Dry den ; Cock & Pox. 

3. Surmounted or crowned. 

II. Rot .* Having an elevated, irregular, or 
notched ridge, resem- 
bling the crest of a 
helmet (Used chief! \ 
of needs or of the 
appendages of the an- 
thers in aome heaths, 
as Erica triflora and 
E. ctmosa.) 

“The petal becomes 
crested as in Polygaia.'— 

Balfour . Bot., $ 372. 

U (1) Crested Dog’s- _ 

tail Grass : crested seeds. 

Bot. : Cynosurus L Corydalls. 2 . SarracenlA. 

cristatus, A grass a S. Sanguinario. 
foot or a foot and a 

half high, with a second raceme, and 3 — 5 
flowered spikelets. It is common in Britain 
on dry pastures. 

(2) Crested Grebe : 

Ord. Lang. <£• Omith. : A Grebe, Podiceps 
cristatus. It is called more fully the Great 
Crested Grebe, or sometimes the* Great Tip- 
peted Grel>e, or merely the Grebe. [Grebe.] 

crest'-lng, pr . par., a., A *. [Crest, v.] 

A. A B. vis pr. par. <£■ particip. adj. : (Sea 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of adorning with a 
crest. 

t crest'-less, a. [Eng. crest ; -less.) Desti- 
tute of or not entitled to a crest ; not of a 
uoble family. 

" Hia grandfather was Lionel. Duke of Clarence, 

Third son to the Third Edward, king of Eugland, 
Spring er cstle ts yeomen from *o deep a root 7 " 

Shaketp. : 1 Hen. VI., iL 4. 

crest -ma rine, a. [Eng. crest , and marine.) 

A plant, 'Crithmum maritimum. 

cre'-syl, s. [Eng,, Ac., cre(«)s(ote) (q.v.) ; and 
Gr. vAn ihule) - . . . matter as a principle 
of being.] 

Chem. : An aromatic monad radical 

(C 6 H 4 CH3)'. 

cre-syT ic, a. [Eng . cresyl ; -ic.) Pertaining 

to ciesyL 

cresylic alcohol, s. [Cresol.] 

cre'-ta^ a. [Lat. (as adj.) = from Crete, (as 
aubst)= Cretan earth — i.e ., chalk, ora similar 
kind of earth.] Chalk. 

creta praeparata, s. 

Phar. : Prepared cbalk, CaC0 3 . Chalk freed 
from most of its impurities hy elutriation, 
and afterwards dried in small masses, which 
are usually of a conical form. Used in Hydrar- 
gyrum cum Creta, Mistura Creta:, Pulvis 
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Cretce aromaticus, Pulvis Cretce cum Opio. 
Chalk Is an antacid, and acts as an astringent. 
It ia used in cases of diarrhcea. 


Cre-ta'-cS-oiis, a. [Lat. cretaceus = chalk- 
like.) 

I. Ord. Lang . ; In any way pertaining to 
chalk. 

” Nor from the sable ground expect success. 

Nor from cretaceous, stubborn and jejune.* 

Philip*. 

IL Technically : 

I. Min., t Geol., £c. : Consisting in larger 
or smaller amount of chalk. 


2. Bat. (Of colours): Lika chalk, chalky; 
very dull white with a dash of grey. 

(1) Cretaceous system or formation : 

Geol, : The system or formation of which at 
feast in England and soma other countries, 
chalk (Latin creta) is tha characteristic rock. 
Pure chalk of nearly uniform aspect and com- 
position, stretches from n.w. to s.e., from the 
north of Ireland to the Crimea, a distance of 
about 1,311 English milas ; the breadth of this 
great band, from tha south of Sweden to the 
south of Bordeaux in France, being about 966 
miles. But this area does not measure the 
superficial area of the chalk formation, which 
Is founded not on the mineral character of 
chalk or any other rock, but on contempora- 
neousness of deposit, as proved by the identity, 
or at least the close similarity, of the organic 
remains. [CbetaceoU9 PERron.] 

The Cretaceous formation has generally 
been divided into an Upper and a Lower 
aeries, tha former familiarly ealled the Chalk 
and the latter tha Greensand. Chalk is not a 
bad popular nama for the first series, but 
Greensand i9 less appropriate, the green or 
chloritic grains which originated the name 
being local and uncharacteristic. A better 
term is Neocomian, from Neocoinium, the 
old Latin name of Neufchatel, where it is 
axtensively deposited. 

Lyell, in his "Student’s Elentents of Geo- 
logy’ 1 (1871), tha last edition of his Manual or 
Elements, thus divided the Cretaceous rocks 
and tha period during which they were laid 
down : 


(a) Upper Cretaceous or Chalk period : 

1. Maestricht Beds and Faxoe Limestone, 

2. Upper White Chalk, with fllnls. 

a Lower White Chalk, without flints. 

4 . Chalk Marl. 

5. Chloritic Series, or Upper Greensand. 

6. Gault, 

(5) Lower Cretaceous or Neo’comian : 


1. Upper Neocomian 

2. Middle 

8. Lower ,, 


Wealden Beds 
(Upper part). 


from tha aida of the Secondary and one or 
two from that of the Tertiary, across frag- 
ments of the chasm, but tha mass of it still 
remains unbridged. Sir Charles Lyell thinks 
that tha gap may ba as great as all tha tima 
which has elapsed from tlia Eocene till now. 

It Is not correct to say that we are living 
In tha Cretaceous period. [Chalk.] Nor is 
it trua, as many unacquainted with geology 
believe, that recent discoveries hava proved 
the Cretaceous period less remote than it was 
formerly held to be. The discovery that cer- 
tain cretaceous species and genera once deemed 
extinct atill exist, does not bring cretaceous 
times ona day nearer ; it only shows that 
vastly remote as they are, they have not 
produced as great a revolution as they were 
held to have dona in tha character of the 
animal life. 

t cre-ta'- 9 e-ous-ly, adv. [Eng. cretaceous ; 
- ly .] In a manner like chalk ; as chalk. 

Cre'-tan, * Cre'-ti-an, a. & s. [Eng. Cret(e) ; 
-an.) * 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the island 
of Crete. 

B. As subst. : A native or inhabitant of 
Crete. 

"The Cretians are alway liars, . . .* — Titut L 12. 

* cre-ta -ted, a. [Lat. cretat as.] Rubbed or 
made white with chalk. 

cre'-tio, * cre'-tick, s. & a. [Lat. creticvs 
( pes ); Gr. arprjTucov (n-ouv) (cretikos pous) = the 
Cretan foot or measure. ] 

A. As substantive : 

Pros. : A measure in Greek and Latin poetry ; 
a poetic foot consisting of one short syllable 
between two long ones - . 

"The first verso here ends with a trochee, and the 
third with a cretick."— Bentley : Dis*. upon Phalari*. 

B. As adjective: 

Pro3. : Of or pertaining to the measure de- 
scribed under A. 

cre'-ti^i^m, s. [Lat. creticus ; Gr. *pi?Ti/«k 
(kretikos) = pertaining to Crete, and suff. 
-ism.] Tha aama as Cretism (q.v.). 

cre'-tln, s. [Fr. cretin. By 9ome believed to 
be from Lat. Christianus , because helpless im- 
beciles appeal to Christian sympathy. More 
probably from Fr. kreide, craie — chalk, from 
tbe blanched appearance of the cretin’9 skin.] 
The name given in the Valais and other Alpine 
valleys to one suffering from a particular kind 
of idiocy prevalent there. [Cretinism.] 


Tbe Cretaceous formation Is tha uppermost 
member of tha Secondary or Mesozoic rocke. 
The Wealden rocks, with which it hegins, are 
fluviatile, or in parts fluvio-marine, never 
marine. Coniferae, Cycadese, and Ferns flou- 
rished on the adjacent lands, while Dicotyle- 
donous Angioaperms were absent. It was still 
the reign of reptiles and specially of the giant 
Iguauodon, and other huge swimming and 
sulking reptilian creatures. Flying reptiles, 
such as Fterodactylus, were also present. In 
the Cretacious strata of the United States the 
most remarkable discovery is that of tbe toothed 
birds, Icbtliyornis and Hesperoruie. Huge 
dinorsaurs and other reptiles have also been 
found, some similar to those of Europe, others 
peculiar. With the Lower Neocomian marine 
conditions began and continued till tbe end of 
tba Cretaceous period ; the water, when the 
chalk was deposited, being apparently deep. 
The seas of those times were inhabited by 
auch cephalopodous genera as Ammonites. 
Baculites, Hamites, and Turrilites, whilst 
among tha lamellibranchiato mollusca was the 
abnormal genus Hippurites. Where islands 
existed pterodactyls, winged reptiles, flew 
forth, though birds doubtless existed too. 
But the organisms whose remains have left 
the most extensive traces were minute fora- 
miniferous animals, Globigerinae, and humble 
plants called Diatoms, tbe former forming 
chalk, and the latter, sided by sponga 9 , forming 
flint. (Lyell, £c.) 

(2) Cretaceous period : 

Geol. : The period from first to last during 
which the Cretaceous formation was in process 
of deposition. The gap between the Creta- 
ceous and tha Eocena rocks, as yet very par- 
tially filled up, indicates a great lapsa of geolo- 
gical time, tha history of which is still un- 
known. Ona or two arches have been cast 


cre’-tin-I^m. s. [Fr. crctinisme .] 

Physiol. £ Med. ; A kind of idiocy prevalent 
in various Alpine valleys. In most, if not in 
all cases, the afflicted person has an ugly 
swelling called a goitre on bia neck. This 
varies in size from a walnut to a quartern 
loaf. Tha existence of auch a protuberance 
does not, however, necessarily imply idiocy. 
The mental deficiency varies in degrea, be- 
ing in some cases so great that the unhappy 
person thus affected is unable to do any- 
thing for himself, and cannot even articulate 
words, but makes a sound lika that of the 
inferior animals ; in others there are some 
faint glimmerings of mind. Various causes 
of the disease have been assigned. 

cre'-tl^m, s. [Gr. Kprirurpos ( kretismos ) = 
Cretan behaviour, i.e., lying.] A lie, a false- 
hood. The term is derived from the old pro- 
verb alluded to by St. Paul in Titus i. 12. 
[Cbetan.] 

cret'-onne, 3. [Fr ] 

Fabric: A kind of cotton fabric manufac- 
tured with pictorial patterns printed on one 
side. It is used for curtains, furniture 
covers, &c. 

t cre'-td^e, a. [Lat. cretosus , from creta = 
chalk.] Chalky. 

creutz-er, s. [Kreutzer.] 

creux (x silent), 3 . [Fr. = hollow.] 

Engin. £ Sculpt. : The reverse of relief ; 
thus, to carve en creux is to carva below tba 
surface. 

ere vasse', s. [Fr. crevasse ; Prov, crehassa ; 
Low Lat. crcpatia, from crepo = to rattle, tn 
crack, to creak.] 


L Ordinary Language ; 

1. A crevice, a chink. [Crevice.] 

2. A break in the embankment of a river; 
an artificial lake, tank, <tc. , caused by tht 
preaBure of tha water, (American.) 

(1) Gen. : A crack or fissure in any body, as 
in an embankment. 

(2) Spec . : A long deep fissure in the snow 
and ice of a glacier. [II.] 



crevasse. 

IL Geol. £ Ord. Lang. : A deep fissure la 
the snow and ice of a glacier, in general ex- 
tending to tbe rocky mountain aide on which 
the glacier rests. 

crevasse -stopper, s. A kind of float- 
ing dock which is brought broadsida against 
tlie bank and sunk in place, to act as a dam. 
When it Is fairly anchored, the aheet-piling ia 
driven down into the bed both on the chord 
and arc aide of the structure. (Knight.) 

crev'-et, s. [Cruet.] A crucible or melting- 
pot 

crev'-l 9 « # * cravas, * crevase, * cre- 
vesse, * crevis, * crevisse, s. [Fr. cre- 
vasse, from Fr. creoer= to burst asunder, from 
Lat. crepo.] A crack, a cleft, a narrow open- 
ing, a fissure. [Crevasse.] 

" And still, all deadly aim'd and hot, 

From every creince cornea the shot." 

Byron: The Siege ctf Corinth, v. 2& 

* crev'-^e, v.t. [CnEVicE, s.] To crack, to 
flaw, to make a crevice in. 

“So laid, they are more apt in swapping down to 
pierce with their points, than In the Jacent posture, 
and so to crevice Uie wall." — H'oUon: Architecture. 

crev'-l9cd, a. [Eng. crei>ic(e) ; -ed.] Full of 
crevices or chinks. 

“Trickling through the crevic’d rock." 

Cunningham ; Day. 

* crevis (1), s. [Crevice.] 

* crevis (2), *crevise, s. [Crayfish.] 

crew, *crue (ew as u), s. [lcel. kru, gru f 
grui = a swarm, a crowd ; krua = to swarm. 
(SkcoL).] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as II. 

2. A number of persons associated or as- 
aembled for any purpose. 

" The kilims owne troupe esme next, a chosen crew. 

Of all the c&inpe the strength, the crowue, tha 
flowre." 

Fairfax: Godfrey of Bovlogne, bk. xvlL. § 29. 

3. Used spec, in a bad sense : a gang, a mob. 

" He was ably assisted in the work of extortion hy 
the crew of parasites who were in the hahltof drinking 
and laughing with him."— Macaulay : Hat. Eng., ch. r. 

11 . Nautical : 

1. The company of seamen who man a boat, 
vessel, or ship. Properly the term includes 
officers as well as men, but it is now generally 
restricted to the latter. 

“ . . the Tarentluea sank four of the ships, and took 
one with the crew." — Lewi* ' Cred. E t r. Homan HisL 
(18651. ch. xliL, pt. iL, 5 37. vol. ii . p. 47#. 

2. The men assisting a gunner, boatswain, 
or carpenter. 

crew, pret . of v. [Crow, r.] 

crcw'-el (ew as n), * crewell, * cruel, a 

& a. [Etym. uncertain ; possibly thp same as 
Dut. klewel — a clew or ball of thread.] 

A. As subst. : Fine two-threaded worsted, 
now used for embroidery ; and in the sixteenth 
century for girdles, fringes, &c., to ornament 
the dresses of tbe lower classes. 
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" With here and there a tuft of crlmnon yam, 

Or scarlet crewel, in the cushion fix'd.* 

Cowper: Task, bk. 1.. 53, 64 

B. As adj. : Made of the material described 

In A. 

“Ere we coutrlhuta a new crvtod garter 
To hi* most worsted worship. " 

B, Jv/uon : Alchemist. 

crew-els few as u), s. j>l. [A corruption of 
Fr. ecroudlts.] The scrofula. 

**. . . having a beloved child sick to death of the 
crewels, was free to expostulate, . , ."—Scott • Heart 
Of Mid- Lothian, oh. xlvih 

crew -6t (ew as u), s. [CnuET.] 

crex, $. [Imitated from the voice of the bird.) 

Ornith. : A genua of grallatorial birds, family 
ltallidie, sub-family Rallime. Crex pra tennis 
is the Corn-crake (q. v.). 

crey'-at, s. [The name of the plant in various 
languages and dialecta in India.) A?tdro- 
grophU or Justicia paniculata. It is the basis 
of a celebrated French bitter tincture called 
Drogue ain&re. 

• criande, pr. par. [Cry.) 

crib, * cribbe, * cryb, * crybbe, s. [A.S. 

crib, cryb. Cogn . with Dnt. krib ; lc^. krvhba ; 
Dan. krybbe ; O. H. Ger. chripfa ; (M. H. Ger. 
kripfe ; Ger. krippe.] 

A. Ordinal *y Language : 

I. Literallj : 

1. A rack or manger of any beast. 

*’ In a cryb was he layde." 

Towneley Afytt., p. 117. 

2. A stall for cattle. 

" Where no oxen are. the crib Is clean : hut much 
increase is by the strength of the ox."— Prw. xiv. i. 

* 3. A wicker-basket. 

“They putte hym iu a Utel cribbe, Uchape as a lite 
bote, and dede hym in to the see ."— T revisa, iv. 853. 

4. A child's cot. 

0. A small cottage, a hovel. 

M Why rather, sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs. 

Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee . . . 

Than in the perfumed chamhe^s of the great? 

Shaketp. : 2 Henry l\\, ilL L 

6. A reel for winding yarn (Scotch.) 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Anything stolen, a theft; a plagiarism. 

2. A translation or key used by schoolboys, 
Ac. (Colloquial.) (Lyt ton : Pelham, ch. ii.) 

*3. The stomach. (Slang.) 

4. A house. [Crack, i\, A. ^ (1).] 

B. Technically: 

1. Agric. : A granary with slatted sides for 
ear corn. 

2. Timber trade: A amall raft of timber. 

(Canadian ) 

3. Civil Engineering : A structure oflogs to 
be anchored with stones. Cribs are used for 
bridge-piers, ice-breakers, dams, Arc. [Dam.] 

4. Cards: 

(1) A popular name for cribbage (q.v.). 

(2) In the game of cribbage, a hand of cards 
made up of two throwm out by each player. 

5. Roman Church: A representation of the 
manger in wbioh Jesus w-as bora. 

crlb-biter, s. 

Veterinary: A horse given to crib-biting 
(q.v.). 

•• .. there is no surer test of neglectful supervision 
than the existence of a crib-bit cr. or of a sore-back."— 
Day: The R/uc-horse in Training. 1880, ch. v. F pp. 37*8. 

crib-biting, s. 

Veterinary ; A bad habit in a horse, often 
occasioned by uneasiness in breeding of teeth, 
and from being ill-fed w’hen hungry. It 
consists in seizing in the teeth the manger, 
rack, Ac., and sucking in the air with a 
peculiar noise, known as w’ind-sucking. It 
fieqnently causes colic or gripes. 

" Homes when idle often contract bad habits — crib- 
biting, wind-bucking, kicking in the stahie.'— Day : 
The Race-horse in Training, ch. v. , p. 37, 

crib strap, s. 

M hinge : A ncck-throttler for crib-biting 
and wind-sucking horses. 

crib, v.t. & i. [Crib, s.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. Lit. : To shut up In a crib or narrow 
habitation; to confine. 

*• Now T am cabin'd, crihh'd, confin’d, bound In 
To saucy doabts and fears," 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, ill 8. 


2. Fig. : To steal, to appropriate, to pla- 
giarize. 

•*. . . I have a habit of never writing letter* but at 
the ofQce ; ’ti* so much time cribbed out of the Com- 
pany."— Lamb ; Essays of Elia ; Letter to IKi7<on. 

* B. Intrans. : To be shut up or conlined 
In a crib. 

'* Who sought to make the glory of the nation and 
Church truckle under a Scotch canopy, and bishop* to 
crib in a prcsbyterlan trundle-boa * — lip. (Jau<U-n ; 
Anti-Baal-Bcrith, HS01, p. 35. 

crib bage, ♦ crib bidge, s. [Prob. from 

crib, s.j 

Cards : A game at cards played usually by 
two players, but sometimes by three or even 
four. The whole pack of cards is uaed, and 
the leader deals out five (or sometimes six) 
cards to each player. The crib is made up of 
two cards thrown out by each player, the 
non-dealer discarding first. The points are 
counted by the number of separate aeta of 
fifteen formed by the pipa, and also by pairs 
of any cards and runs or successions of three 
or more cards in regular order. The crib, or 
cards discarded, belong to the dealer, who 
acores all the points gained by it. 

" For cardea, the philologie of them is not for an 
essay. A man's fancy would he eumm'd up In crib- 
bidgef'—John Hall: Horct Taclrw. p, 160 

cribbed, pa. par. or a. [CRia, v.] 

crib -birig, -pr. par., a., A s. [Chib, v.) 

A. & B, .4s pr. par. £ partidp. adj. : (See 
the verb) 

C. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : The act of enclosing In a crib or 
narrow place. 

2. Fig. : Stealing, thieving, plagiarizing. 

II. Min. : Internal lining of a abaft with 
frame-timbers and plank- backing, to prevent 
caving, stop percolation of water, Ac. The 
different styles are knowm as apiking-criba 
and wedging-cribs. 

* crib'-ble, s. & a. [Lat. cribellum , diinin. of 
cribrum = a sieve.) 

A. As substantive : 

1. A sieve. 

2. Coarse flour or meal 

“Farro . - - bran, the cribble of meale, that is 
bo ill ted or sifted out.*'— Mtnsheu: Span. Diet 

B. As adj. : Coarse, as flour or meal. 

^cribble-bread, s. Bread made of coarse, 
unsifted flour. 

*• The gardens, with digging for novelties, are turned 
over and over, because we will not eat common cribble 
bread.”— Transt. of Bullinger's Sermons, p. 24a 

* crib ble, v.t. [CnisaLE, s.) To aift, to 
riddle. 

* crlb'-bled, pa. par. or a. [Cribble, v.) 

* crib'-blirig, pr. par., a., As. [Cribble, r.) 
A. A B. As pr. par. £ partidp. adj .:( See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of sifting or riddling. 

crt-bel -la, s. [From Lat. cribellum — a small 
sieve, dimin. of cribrum = a sieve.] 

Zool. : A genus of Star-fishes, family Asteri- 
ad®, sub-family Solasterins. There are but 
few rays, covered with spine-bearing warts ; 
the intermediate spaces porous, with the 
avenues bordered by two sets of spines. 
Cribella oculata and C. rosea are common on 
the British coasts. 

* ert bra -tion, s. [Lat. cribratus, pa. par. 
of cri&ro = to sift.) The act of 6tfting or 
separating by meaus of a sieve. 

cri-bra tor-e^, s. pi. [From Lat. cribro = 
to sift. So called from the way in which the 
birds take their food. ] 

Ornith. : Maegillivray’s name for a section 
of the Wading Birds. It contains the Geese 
and the Ducks. The name has uot been 
generally adopted. 

crib rt form, a. [Lat. cribrum = a sieve, 
and forma — form, appearance.) Like or re- 
sembling a sieve ; pierced with numerous 
holes. (Used in anatomy, botany, Ac.) 

1. Anat. : There is a cribriform lamella or 
plate of the ethmoid bone, separating the 
nasal cavities from the brain, pierced with 
holes for the transmission of the filaments of 
the olfactory nerves. There are also a cribri- 
form portion of the temporal bone, the lamina 


cribrosa. having lu its lower part small aper- 
tures through which the divisions of the 
auditory nerve pass ; and a cribriform fascia 
of the hif>, perforated by numerous small 
foramina lor the passage of bloodvessels aud 
lymphatics. 

. . the white commi»»ure which haa a cri>>r\fvrm 
appearance, from being perforated hy numerous hlood- 
vebsela." Todd <t Bowman: DhystuL A mat, voL L, 
ch. x.. p. 254. 

2. Rot. : There are certain cribriform cel la, 
tubes, or vessels, thin-walled and delicate, 
described by Nugli as lying outside the cam- 
bium. It ia believed that the descending sap 
passes through them. (R. Brown.) 

• crib’- rose, a. [Aa if from a Lat. cribrotm3, 
from cribrum = a sieve. 1 Perforated like a 
sieve ; cribriform. 

cri-^e -to-don, s. [Mod. Lat cricctus, and 
Gr. o<$ou<r (odous), oSovro? (odontos) = a tooth.) 

Pulfeont, : A geuua of fossil Murid*, allied 
to Cricetua (q.v.). Various species occur in. 
the Miocene of France. ( Nicholson .) 

cri-9e'-tus, s. [Of unknown etymology*.) 

1. Zool. : A genus of Murid*, sometimes 
with allied genera made a sub family. The 

*7 3 — 3 

iuciaora are the molars 3 _ 3 = 16; there 

are four digits and a vestige of a thumb on the 
fore feet, and five on the hind ones. Cricctus 
vulgaris ia the Hamster, found in many parts 
of Europe and Asia, not, however, in Britain. 

2. Palceont. : The genus occurs in the Plio- 
cene of Europe, aod a species found in the 
Post-Tertiary is probably the Hamster, Cricc- 
tus vulgaris. 

crich'-ton lte (cfc silent), s. [Named by 
the Comte de Bouraon, in honour of Dr. 
Crichton.) 

Min . : A variety of Menaccanite. Found 
at St. Cristopbe and at lngelsberg. (Dana.) 
A variety of dlmenite. (Brit. A/us. Cat.) Dana 
ranks Ilmeuite partly under Menaccanite and 
partly under Mengite. 

crick 0), * crick e, * crykke, s. [A variant 
of creek (q.v.), and allied to crook. ( Skcat .)] 
A spasmodic affection of some part of the 
body, especially of the neck, which makes it 
impossible to move the part. 

'* With water he giveth it for the dropsie ; to those 
also that with a cricke or cratupe have their necks 
drawee backw ard."— Holland : Ptinie, bk. xx., ch. v. 

* crick (2), s. [Creak.) The creaking or 
noise of a door. 

* crick crackle, r.t. To sound w ith a 
small crack. 

*' Not much unlike unto a fire in stubble. 

Which, sodain spreading, stil the flame doth double. 

And with quick succour of some southern blast. 

Crick-crackling, quickly all the country waste." 

Sylvester; Du Bart as, 232, 2. 

crick-et (1), • crykett, * crykette, s. 

[O, Fr. criquet, crcquet = a cricket ; WeL 
cridad ; Dut. brick. From 0. Fr. criquer = 
to creak, to rattle ; Dut. krikkraken — to 
crackle ; Wei. cricellu — to chirp. (Steah)] 
[Cheak.] 

Ordinary Language and Entomology : 

1. Sing. : The name given to any insects of 
the genus Ac beta, or of the tribe Achetina. 
The antennae are long and tapering, the wings 
are laid flat upon the back. When at rest 
they are folded, but are so long that they 
project behind the wing-cases. The tail ends 
in two bristles, besides which the female has 
an ovipositor. The best known species are 
the following : The Common Cricket or House 
Cricket, AcAria domestica. Its appropriate 
habitat is the kitchen hearth, where it makes 
its presence knowm by its song. The Field 
Oicket is Acheta campestris , which is found 
iu burrows among stones and sand. The 
Mole Cricket, Gryllotalfia vulgaris, has curious 
mole-like hands or hand-like organs, admirably 
adapted for digging. 

" Far from all resort and mirth. 

Save the cricket ou the hearth.” 

MilUm : It Pcnscrom. 

2. (PI.) : The English name of the Achetina, 
a snb-family of Gryllid*, or it may be made & 
family Achetida? oi‘ a tribe Achetina. 

cricket-bird, s. [So called from the note 
of the bird resembling that of the cricket.) 

Ord. Lang. £ Ornith. : A bird, the Grass- 
hopper Warbler, Sylvia locustella. It occurs 
in Britain. 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wc, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
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crlck'-ct (2), s. [Fr. criquet ; the remote 
etymology is uncertain.] 

1. Sports : The national game of England, 
played by two sides, generally of eleven 
players each. At a distance of twenty-two 
yards apart the wickets, that is, three stumps, 
are pitched ; on the tops of these stumps are 
transverse pieces of wood called bails. As 
soon as it has been determined which side 
is to bat first, the game begins. The bats- 
men take their places one at each wicket : 
the players on the opposite side are placed 
in different positions about the field, wherever 
it appears most advantageous to their cap- 
tain. [Field.] One bowls the ball from be- 
hind the bowling-crease [Crease] at one 
wicket, and endeavours with it to hit the 
stumps at the other eud. This the batsman 
endeavours to prevent, by hitting the ball 
away with his bat. The batsmen must not 
move out of their ground, that is, outside the 
pupping-crease, except st the risk of being 
put out, that is, of having to give lip batting 
to another of their own side. Should the 
batsman drive the ball a sufficient distauee, 
the two batsmen endeavour to cross from one 
wicket tu the other before the bsll can be re- 
turned to the wicket by the fielders. Each time 
the batsmen thus change wickets a “run ” is 
scored, which is put to the credit of the striker. 
Should one of them fail to reach his ground be- 
fore oue of the opposite side can knock the bails 
off the stumps, he is out. A batsman can also 
be out by any of the fielders catching a ball 
hit by him before it touches the ground, or 
by the bowler knocking off the bails of his 
wicket, or if he places any part of his body iu 
such a position as to prevent the ball from 
hitting the wicket. When all the players of 
one side are out, the other side begins to bst, 
while their opponents take their places in the 
field, aud the game is won by the side which 
scores the greatest number of runs. Cricket 
is supposed to be a development of the old 
English game of club-ball which was played 
with a crooked stick The word itself is 
first meationed in 1598. [Bowler, Lnninos, 
Fielder, Over, s. ; Wicket.] 

2. A low stool, or a low table or portable 
shelf for kitchen uses. 

cricket-ball, s. The ball used in the 
game of cricket. It weighs from 5J to 5|oz., 
an«l measures from 9 to 9^ in. in circumfer- 
ence. It is made of layers of cork and yarn, 
covered with thick leather. 

crickct-bat, S. The bat used in the 
game of cricket. It is made of willow, gene- 
rally with a cane handle. It must not be more 
than 38 in. in height, or 4| in. in width. 

cricket-club, s. A club associated for 
the purpose of playing cricket. The chief 
clnb in England, by a committee of which the 
rules of cricket as now played were drawn up, 
is the Marylebone Cricket Club, whose ground 
is at'Lord’s in Loudon. 

crlck r -et-er, s. [Eng. cricket; -er.] One 
who plays the game of cricket. 

•’Stay, here’s Kent, fertile In pheasants, cherries, 
hops, yeomen, codlings, aud crlcketeri."— Coleman the 
1'ounger: The Poor Gentleman, oh. iv. 

crick -et-mg, s. [Eng. cricket; - 4ng.\ The 
act of playing at cricket. 

©ri'-co, in tempos. (Gr. *p»co? (krikas) = a 
ring.] In form like a ring. (Used as the first 
element in a compound word.) 

cri co-arytenoid, a. 

Anat. : Partly resembling a ring and partly 
a pitcher. There are crico-arytenoid joints, 
ligaments, and muscles. 

crico-thyroid, a. 

Anat. : Partly resembling a ring and partly 
a door. There are a crico-thyroid artery, a 
membrane, and joints. 

“. . . the tbyro-byoid and crico-thyroid, membranes.” 
—Todd & Bownuin ■ Physiol. AnaL.xol. i., ch. 111.., p. 72. 

cri-co'-dus, s. [Gr. *pbco? (krikos) — a ring, 
and ft<5os ( eidos ) = form.] 

Palcront. : A genus of Ganoid fishes, family 
Glyptndipterini, and the sub family of it (un- 
named), which has cycloidal scales. Traquair 
places the genus doubtfully under the Holo- 
ptychiidae. 

cri'-coid, a. [Gr. *pcKo? ( krikos ) = a ring, and 
<I(So? {eidos) = form, shaped 

Anat. : In form resembling a signet ring. 


cricoid cartilage, s. 

Anat. : One of the cartilages of the larynx* 
It is a ring of gristle, forming the top of the 
trachea or windpipe. 

“. . . the thyroid aud cricoul cartilages end the 
rings of the trachea. Todd & Bownuin: PhyrivL 
Anat., voL 1., Ch. iv., p. 9L 

cried, pret. &l pa. par. [Cry, v .] 

cri'-er, * cry'-cr, s. [Eng. cry ; -er.] 

1. Gen. : One who cries or proclaims. 

2. Spec. : A public officer appointed to pro- 
claim the orders or directions of a court, &c. ; 
also a person engaged to give public notice in 
the streets of matters concerning the inhabit- 
ants. [Town-crier,] 

“ He openeth Lis mouth like a crier ”—EccUsia*ticut, 
XX. 15. 

crike, s. [Dnt. kriek— a cricket.] A small 
parasite that sometimes infests the humau 
body ; apparently a species of tick. 

" Fidgiu Davie clew bis haffit. 

Hutcliin thraug o' crike* an’ flaes." 

Remain* of Sithsdale Song , p. 105. (Jamieson.) 
i 

* criket, $. [Cricket (1), s .] 

crilc, cryie, s. [Croyl.] 

1. A dwarf. 

“The taue was a wee bit burkllu crile of an un- 
earthly thing, aa shriukit an' wan aa he bad lieu seven 
years i‘ the grave."— Brownie of liodsbcch, L 13. 

2. A child or btast that has not thriven. 
(Jamieson.) 

crim. con. [An abbreviation for Criminal 
Conversation (q.v.).] 

crime, + cryme, s. [Fr. crime , from Lat, 
crimen = an accusation, a fault ; Port, crime; 
Ital. crinurt#*.] 

* I. A fault, a ground of accusation, a charge. 

“I rue 

The error now which Is become my crime” 

Milton: P. L., bo, 118L 

2. Any act contrary to some law human or 
divine ; a failure to perform some act ordered 
by law ; a gross violation of some law. 

“ A crime or misdemeanor, is an act committed or 
omitted, in violation of a public law, either forbidding 
or commanding iL”— Blacks tone : Comment., bk. iv., 
ch. i. 

A varying proportion of the population of 
all countries live by crime. In tbe United 
States crime is largely due to receut immi- 
grants, of the lowest European type. 

3. Any great act of wickedness ; a sin. 

" No crime wm thine, if 'ti* no critne to love.” 

Pope Elegy on an Unfortunate Lady. 

* 4. The cause or source of any crime. 

■' Great God it planted in that blessed etedd 

With his Almighty hand, aud did it call 

The tree of life, the crime of onr first lathers fall.” 
Spenser : F. Q. , I, xi. 46. 

H (1) Crabb thus discriminates between 
crime, vice, and sin : — “ A crime is a social 
offence ; a vice is a personal offence : every 
actiou which does injury to others, either in- 
dividually or collectively, is a ci'ime; that 
which does injury to ourselves is a vice. The 
crime- consists in a violation of human laws ; 
the vice in a violation of the moral law ; the 
sin in a violation of the Divine law : the sin, 
therefore, comprehends both the crime and 
the vice; but there are many sins which ave 
not crimes and rices : crimes are tried before a 
human court, and punished agreeably to the 
sentence of the judge ; vices and sins are 
brought before the tribunal of the conscience ; 
the former are punished in this world, the 
latter will be punished in the world to come, 
by the sentence of the Almighty : treason is 
one of the most atrocious crimes; drunken- 
ness one of the most dreadful inces ; religious 
hypocrisy one of the most heinous sins. 
Crimes cannot be atoned for by repentance ; 
society demands reparation for the injury 
committed : vices continue to punish as long 
as they are cherished : sins are pardoned 
through the atonement and mediation of onr 
blessed Redeemer, on the simple condition of 
sincere repentance. Crimes and vices disturb 
the peace and good order of society, they 
affect men's earthly happiness ouly ; sin de- 
stroys the soul, both for this world and the 
world to come : crimes sometimes go un- 
punished ; hut sin carries its own punish- 
ment with it : murderers who escape the 
punishment due to their crimes commonly 
suffer the torments which attend the commis- 
sion of such flagrant sins. Crimes are particu- 
lar acts ; vices are habitual acts of commis- 
sion ; sins are acts of commission or omission, 


habitual or particular : personal security, re- 
spect for the laws, and regard for one’s moral 
character, operate to prevent the commission 
of crimes or vices ; the fear of God deters from 
the commission of sin . . (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 

(2) lle thus discriminates between crime 
and misdemeanour : " The former of these 
terms is to the latter as the genus to the 
species ; a misdemeanour is in the tech ui cal 
sense a minor crime. Ilouse-breaking is under 
all circumstances a crime ; but shop lifting or 
pilfering amounts only to a misdemeanour. 
Corporeal punishments are most commonly 
annexed to crimes ; pecuniary punishments 
frequently to misdemeanours. In the vulgar 
use of these terms, misdemeanour is moreover 
distinguished from crime, by not always signi- 
fying a violation of public law, but only of 
private morals ; in which sense the former 
term implies what ie done against the state, 
aud the latter that which offends indivi- 
duals or small communities.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 

* crime-ful, a. [Eug, crime; ful( 0.] In- 

volving a ground of accusatiou ; criminal, 
wicked ; contrary to law or right. 

" Sponged and made blank of crimeful record all 
My mortal archives." 

Teunyton : St. Simeon Styllte*. 

* crxme’-lcss, a. [Eug. crime ; -less.] Free 
from crime or fault; faultless, innocent. 

” My toes could not procure me any scathe. 

So long as I am loyal, true, aud rrimetess." 

Shake */'. . 2 Henry 17., IL 4. 

crim -in-al, * criminall, a. & s. [O. Fr. 

criminal ;' Lat. criminalis , from crimen (genit. 
criminis) = a crime, a charge ; Fr. criminel; 
ltal. criminate; Port. & Sp. criminal.] 

A. As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Of things : Of the nature of a crime ; in- 
volving a crime ; contrary to duty, law, or 
right. 

** For on his backe a heavy load he bare 
of nightly stelths, and pillage severall. 

Which be had got abroad by purchae criminall .* 
Spejuer: F. Q., L iin 16. 

2. Of persons : Guilty of a crime ; tainted 
with crime. 

" The neglect of any of the relative duties, render* 
us criminal in the sight of God." — Roger*. 

II. Law : Relating to crimes ; opposed to 
civil (q. v.). 

’■ The discussion arid admeasurement of which (the 
general nature of crime* and their punishment), forms 
m every country the code of ersmmaf law." — Black- 
ttotie: Comm., bk. Iv., ch. i. 

Crabb thus discriminates between crim- 
inal aud guilty : “ Criminal respects the 

character of the offence ; guilty respects the 
fact of committing the offeuce. The crimin- 
ality of a person is estimated by all the cir- 
cumstances of his conduct which present 
themselves to observation ; his guilt requires 
to be proved by evidence. The criminality is 
not a matter of question, but of judgment ; 
the guilt is often doubtful, if not positively 
concealed. The higher the rank of a person, 
the greater his criminality if he does not 
observe an upright and irreproachable con- 
duct : where a number of individuals are 
concerned in any unlawful proceeding, the 
difficulty of attaching the guilt to the real 
offender is greatly increased. Criminality 
attaches to the aider, abettor, or encourager ; 
but guilt, in the strict sense, only to the per- 
petrator of what is bad. A person may there- 
fore sometimes be criminal without being 
guilty. He who conceals the offences of an- 
other may, under certain circumstances, be 
more criminal than the guilty person himself. 
On the other hand, we may be guilty without 
being criminal: the latter designates some- 
thing positively bad, but the former is quali- 
fied by the object of the guilt. Those only 
are denominated criminal who offend seriously, 
either against public law or private morals ; 
but a person may be said to be guilty, either 
of the greatest or the smaller offences. He 
who contradicts another abruptly in conver- 
sation is guilty of a breach of politeness, but 
he is not criminal. Criminal is moreover 
applied as an epithet to the thing done ; 
guilty is mostly applied to tbe persou doing 
. . ( Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

B. vis substantive : 

1. Oue who is guilty of .a crime ; one who 
has committed some great offence against 
law, duty, or right ; a malefactor, a culprit, 
a felon. 
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" 8nppoee a civil magistrate should have a criminal 
brought before him, accused, for instance, of murder, 
burglary, or the like, and the fact is prove*! would you 
nuthavehiin in that case to pronounce the sentence 
that the law has awarded to all such malefactors?" — 
Sharp, vol, vt , ser. 0. 

2. One who ia accused of crime. 

“ Was ever criminal forbid to plead ? 

Curb your ill-man ner'd zeal.’ 

Dryden; Spanish Friar. 

* 3. (PI.) : Criminal casea. 

By the civil law, albeit probation, especially In 
criminals, cannot proceed unless the defender be pre- 
sent, yet the chief criminal doctors except the case of 
lese majesty." — Stair : Suppl. Dee., p. 159. 

If Crabb thus discriminatea between crim- 
iiurl, culprit , malefactor, felon, and convict : 
“When we wish to speak in general of those 
who by offences against the laws or regula- 
tions of society have exposed themselves to 
punishment, we denominate them criminals: 
when we consider them as already brought 
before a tribunal, we call them culprits : when 
we consider them in regard to the moral turpi- 
tude of their character, as the promoters nf 
evil rather than of good, we entitle them m/ile- 
factors : when we consider them as offending 
by the grosser violations of the law, they are 
termed felons: when we consider them as 
already under the sentence of tlia law, we 
denominate them convicts ...” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 

Tf *(1) Criminal conversation : 

Law: An action for adultery committed 
with a married woman. Nominally it ia abo- 
lished by laws of recent eoactmeut, but its 
essence remains in the right which a husband 
possesses to prosecute the adulterer, claiming 
damages against him. The individual arraigned 
generally figures as co-respondent in a suit, 
the respondent to which is the erring wife, 
against whom the injured husband may peti- 
tion for a divorce or for judicial separation. 

(2) Criminal information: 

Law: An action in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, nominally at the instance of the Queen, 
without a previous indictment by a grand 
jury. It is of two kinds : (1) Ex ojfieto, for 
misdemeanours and not for treasons orfelonies. 
The offences for which it is put in force 
are chiefly blasphemy, libelling the Queen’s 
ministers ; and (2) By an individual , with the 
permission of the Court, for gross batteries, 
riots, immoralities, libel, Ac. 

(3) Criminal jurisdiction : [Jurisdiction]. 

(4) Criminal law : 

Law: The law which defines what wrong 
acts are serious enough to be considered 
crimes, and indicates the penalty affixed by 
the legislature to each. Formerly it was al- 
most of Draconian severity, hut the exertions 
of men of philantnropic character, in the early 
part of thia century, gave rise to a strong 
public feeling in favor of humane reform, and 
punishment has now become much leas severe. 
The criminal law of the United States is closely 
based upon that of England, the accused 
person, for example, not being compelled to 
testify, as in most other countries. In tba 
United States, however, there are public prose- 
cutors, the district attorneys, whose duty it is 
to act for the state against the accused. In 
eome states there may also be private prosecu- 
tion. There ia no such official in English law. 

(5) Criminal letters: 

Scots Law: A form of criminal prosecution 
In Scotland, nominally at the instance of the 
Crown, corresponding to the first kind of 
criminal information in England. (Criminal 
information.) 

(ti) Criminal prosecution : 

Scots Law : The whole proceedings in a pro- 
secution of a person for a criminal offence. 

(7) Criminal statutes : 

Law : Statutes relating to crimes. 

t crim ln-al-ist, s. [Eng. criminal; -isf.] 
One versed in criminal law. (Sprague.) 

crim l-nal l-ty, s. [Eng. criminal; • ity .] 
The quality of being criminal or guilty ; 
guilt. 

’* He had almost as much as declared his conviction 
of her criminality last night,” — C. Bronte : Jane Eyre, 
ch. xvi. 

crim in-al ly, mb’. [Eng. criminal; -ly.) 
In a criminal or guilty manner ; guiltily. 

” As our thought* extend to all subjects, they may be 
criminally employed on all.” — Rogers. 

•crim in al-ness, *. [Eng. mmtnaZ; -n«s.] 
Criminality. 


"It being no undertaking of ours to confess first, 
and then excuse our schism, or avert the criminaltiess 
of It ."—Hammond ; Works, voL it, p. 13L 

crim'-in-ato, v.t. [Eat. crlminatus, pa. par. 
of criminor = to occuae ; crimen — a crime, a 
charge. ] 

1. To accuse of or charge with a crime. 

" . . divers have been pleased to take occaslou to 
erfmlnofethc Bible, as If, its bulk considered, It were 
but a barren book.**— Boyle : Works, vo! 1L, j>. 2S3. 

2. To involve in a crime ; to render liable to 
a charge. 

" Both were Impelled hy the strongest pressure of 
hope and fear to criminate him.”— Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. v. 

crim' mated, pa. pa. or a. [Criminate.) 

crim -In-a ting, pr. par., a., & s. [Crimi- 
nate.] 

A- A- B. As pr. par. ft particip. atlj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. AsstchsL : The act of accusing, charging, 
or involving in a crime. 

crim-in-a' tion, s. [Lat. criminatio.) The 
act of accusing ; an accusation, a charge. 

” The time of the Privy Council was occupied hy the 
criminations and re crim 1 nations of the adverse par- 
ties.”— Jt aca ulay : Hut. Eng., ch. viL 

* crim-in-a'-tive, a. [Eng. criminate); - ive .] 
Pertaining to or containing a charge, or accu- 
sation ; criminatory ; accusing. 

" The courtiers are often furious and . . . crimina- 
tive against the judge*."— .forth .- Lite of Lord Ouil/ord, 
! 200. (Ifavtcs. 1 ) 

* crim- in a- tor y, a. [Eng. criminat(e); 
•ory.] The same as Criminative (q.v.). 

" And now dused the criminatory evidence, and 
now the prisoner was asked the thrilling and awful 
question. * what he had to say in his own behalf? 

Sir E. L. Bulurer ; Eugene Aram, bk. x!, ch. Iv. 

* crim -In-ous, a. [Lat. criminosus . ] 

L Of persons: Criminal, guilty. 

"They are 1 ed manacled after h im as less criminous " 
— Bishop Hall ' Contemplations on the Old and u\eto 
Testament t ; The Crumfixum. 

II. Of things : 

1. Criminal ; exceedingly wicked or guilty. 

"The punishment that belongs to that great and 
erimiTiout guilt, is the forfeiture of his right and 
claim to all mercies, which are made over to him hy 
Christ.” — Hammond. 

2. Involving a heavy charge ; heinous. 

" He perceived him to be more estranged than before 
time through the fdaunders and criminous imputa- 
tions which M. Loltivs, companion and govemour to 
the saide Caivs, had put into his head."— Holland: 
Sudan i as, p. 94. 

* crim'-in-OUS Iv, adv. [Eng. criminous; 
-ly.] In a criminal manner ; guiltily, wickedly, 
criminally. 

" Some particular duties of piety and charity, which 
■were most criminously omitted before." — Hammond. 

* crim in-ous-ness, s. [Eng. criminous ; 
-7te$$.] The quality of being criminous ; cri- 
minality, guilt. 

■’ I could never be convinced of any such crimmous- 
ness in him. as willingly to expose his life to the 
stroke of justice, and malice of his enemies ."— King 
Charles. 

* crim -o-£in, a. & s. [Crimson.] 

* crimp (1), a. [Connected with crumble , 
crumb , &c. (q v.).] 

1. Lit . : Friable, brittle, easily crushed or 
crumbled. 

"Now the fowler, warn'd 
By these good omens, with swift early steps. 

Treads the crimp earth, ranging through fields and 
glades " Philips. 

2. Fig. : Not consistent ; not forcible ; weak 

"The evidence is crimp; the witnesses swear back- 
wards and forwards, ana contradict themselves, and 
his tenants stick hy him." — Arbulhnot : John Bull. 

* crimp (2), * crimpe, a. [A coutr. of scrimp 
(q.v.), or perhaps a softened form of cramped.] 
Scarce, cramped. 

crimp, v.t. [Ad attenuated form of cramp 
(q.v.) ; cogn. with Dut. fcrtmpen; Sw. krympa ; 
Ger. krimpen = to shrink.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To curl or crimpla. 

“To crimp the little frill that bordered bis shirt- 
collar. Dickens. 

2. To pinch, to aeize. 

3. To decoy into any service or cause. 

"Coaxing and courting with Intent to crimp him." 
— Carlyle Miser ll., ii! 197. (Darien) 

II. Technically: 

1. Cookery: (See extract). 


"The operation of crimping fish consist* In divid(n| 
the muscular fibre before it ha* become rigid, anu 
immersing It In spring water. A small part treated 
In tiit* manner contract* and hardens vlthin five 
minute*."— Mayo: Physiol., p. 88. 

2. Nautical: 

(1) To decoy into military or naval service. 

(2) To decoy into a low lodging-house. 
[Crimp (2), a.] 

* crimp (1), «. [Etym. unknown.] A game at 
cards. 

" Laugh, and keep company, at gleek or crimp.* 

B. Jenson ; Magn, Lady. 

crimp (2), s. [Crimp, v.] 

1. A’auf. & Mil.: One who decoys men into 
the military or naval services ; one who, having 
first plied men well with drink, indaces them 
to aigu articlea and ship as aailora. 

2. One who keeps a low lodging-house, into 
which sailors and others are decoyed and then 
robbed. 

3. A dealer in coala. (Provincial) 

"The brokers of these coals are called crimps."— Ds 
Foe; Tour through Great Britain, 1L 144. 

* crimp sergeant, s. A sergeant who 
was sent lorth to “crimp” or decoy young 
men into the army. 

• crimp -age, s. [Eog. crimp (2) ; -age.] 
The act or system of crimping; the money 
paid to a crimp for men shipped as sailors. 
The ayatem is now illegal. 

crimped, pa. par. or a. [Crimp, v .] 

crimp’-er, s. [Eng. crimp ; -or.] 

L Ord. iAng.: One who or that which 
crimps. 

IL Technically: 

1. Shaemaking : A curved board over which 
the upper of a boot or shoe is stretched, to 
give it the required shape. 

2. Toilet : A double pin or any similar con- 
trivance in which hair is crimped so that it 
may acquire a wavy appearance. 

3. Faliric : A machine for crimping or ruf- 
fling textile fabrics has usually a pair of fluted 
rollers between which the article is passed, in 
which are two fluted cylinders, the lower in 
fixed bearings, the upper vertically adjustable ; 
one or both being hollow for the reception of 
a heated iron. 

4. Wire-working : 

(1) A machine in which wire is given a 
sinuous form, to adapt it the more readily to 
take its position in woven wire-work. 

(2) A machine in which wire-cloth is crimped 
by pressure between dies, each of which has 
projecting teeth which come opposite the in- 
terdental spacea of the other die. 

5. Saddlery: A press or break in which 
leather is moulded into form between dies. 
(Knight.) 

crimp -Irig, pr. par., a., & s. [Crimp, r.] 

A. & B. Aspr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

L Orel Lang. : The act of curling or crimp- 
ling. 

IL Technically: 

1. The act or process of crimping fish. 

2. The act or system of decoying men into 
the naval or military services. 

“There was, in the Transatlantic possessions of the 
crown, a great demand for labour ; and this demand 
was partly supplied hy a system of crimping and 
kidnapping at the principal English seaports." — J/«a- 
caulay : Hist. Eng., ch. ii! 

crimping house, $. A low lodging- 
house into which men are decoyed, afterwards 
plied with drink and induced to sign articles 
as sailors or to enlist as soldiers. 

crimping-iron, s. An instrument for 
pinching, puckering, or fluting cap-fronts, 
frills, skirts, &c. [Crimper, IL 3.] 

crimping-machine, s. [Crimper.] 

crimping-pin, s. An instrument for 
pinching or puckering the border of a lady’a 
cap. 

f crimp’ le, v.t. [A dimin. or freq. form of 
crimp (q.v.).] To contract, to corrugate, to 
shrink, to curl up or together. 

" He passed the cautery through them, and accord- 
ingly crimpled them up.” — Wiseman : Surgery. 
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crimp '-led, pa. par. or a . [Crimple.] 

crimp -ting, pr. par., a., & s. [Crimple.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C, As subst. : The act of contracting, corru- 
gating, or curling. 

crim'-^on, * crimosin, * crimosyn, 
* crimosinc, * cremosine, * cram- 
mysyn, a. &. s. [Ger. karmesin : Fr. cra- 
moisi ; Sp. cammed ; Port, carmedm ; ltal. 
cremod, cremisi, chermid, cremisino , car- 
merino ; Low Lat. carmesinus ; all from 
Arab, qvarmazi = pertaining to the kermea ; 
quarmaz , quermez = the cochineal insect. Maho 
and Skeat believe this to be from Sana, krimija 
= produced from a worm ; krimi = a worm, 
and jan = to generate.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Lit. : Red with a alight admixture of blue, 
the colour of blood, of a blush, of lips in the 
sanguine temperament, of some flowers, and 
occasionally of parts of the sky, 

“ Early, before the Morne with cremosin ray 
The wlodowe9 of bright heaven opened had." 

8 pemser: F. Q., IL xi 8. 

“Of those, the famed in song, who proudly died 
When Rio Verde roll’d a crimson tide." 

Hemans : The A bencerrage. 

2. Fig. (Of a dn or fault): Deep dyed in its 
guilt. It is founded on the following passage 
in Isaiah i. 18 : “ . . . though your sins be as 
scarlet, they shall he as white as snow ; though 
they he red like crimson, they shall be as 
wool.” 

B. As subst. : Red with a slight admixture 
of blue. [A. 1.] 

“ Can you blame her then, being a maid yet rosed 
over with the virgin crimson of modesty, . . . ? 
Shakevp. : Henri/ >'•. v. 2. 

1 Obvious compounds : Crimson - lined, 
crimson-spotted. 

crimson-clover, 3. The common name 
given hy agriculturists to Trifolium incarna - 
turn. 

crimson -threaded, a. Marked with 
thin or fine lines of red. 

" When from crimson-threaded lip* 
Silver-treble laughter trllleth." 

Tennyson: Lilian, ill. 

orimson-warm, a. Warm to redness. 

t orim’-^on, v.t. & i. [Crimson, 9.] 

A. Trans. : To dye with crimson ; to make 
crimson or red ; to redden. 

”... and here thy hunters stand, 
Sign d in thy epoil, and mmioti'd in thy letbe.” 
Shakes p. ; Julius Ceesar . lit. I. 

B. Intrans. : To became crimson or red ; to 
be suffused with a crimson or red colour ; to 
redden. 

"Ancient towers . . . beginning to crimson with the 
radiant lustre of a cloudless July morning." — j)e 
Quincey. 

crim' $oned, pa. par. or a. [Crimson, t?.] 

crim'-son-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [Crimson, v.] 

A. & B, A3 pr. par. <St particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of making of a crim- 
son colour ; the act or state of becoming 
crimson. 

cri'-nal, a. [Lat. crinalis, from crinis = hair.] 
Of or pertaining to the hair. 

** It [hair] is usually parted In the centre, from the 
crinal frout line to the nape of the ueck.”— Burton : 
Lake Regions of Cent Squat. Africa, p. 85, § L, 

f cri-na'-ted, a. [Lat. crinis — hair.] Hav- 
ing or wearing hair ; hairy ; crinose. 

* ermph (1), crintch, v.t. [Cringe, v.] To 
crouch together. 

" How now? what makes yon sit downe so tenderly? 
you crintch iu your buttocks like old father Pater 
patrve.'— Trimming of Thomas Aashe, 1527. (IVarer.) 

* errnph ( 2 ), v.t. [Cranoh, Crunch.] 

* erm’ cum, criti'kum, s. [Cf. grincomes.] 
An old slang name for the venereal disease 
(gen. iu pi.). 

” For jealousy 1 b but a kind, 

Of clap aud crincum of the mind." 

Butler : Hudibras, III., L 704. 

* ermo, cryne, v.i, [Gael, crion = to wither 
away.] 

1. To shrink, to shrivel, by reason of heat, 
exposure to the air, or otherwise. 

“All witch hnt elebt of tby gTelt mlcht ay crinis." 

Palice of Honour, Hi. 94. 


H One who is shrivelled by age is said to be 
crynit in. 

1 half bene form eat ay In felld, 

And now sae lang half born the schelld, 

That I am crynit in for cild 
This litle, aa ye may ae.“ 

Evergreen, i. 263, at. 13. 

2. It is used improperly by Douglas, to de- 
note the action of diminishing money hy clip- 
ping it. 

“Sum treitcheour crynis the cunye, and kepis come 
stakkis." Virgil, 239, 64. 

* brine, s. [Lat. crinis = hair.] Hair. 

" Prieita whose sacred crine 
Felt never razor.” 

Sylvester : Hu Bartas. p. 482. [Latham.) 

crine d, a. [Lat. crinis = hair.] 

Her. : Ad epithet in blazonry for an animal 
having its hair of a different tincture. 

* crin-et, s. [Lat. crin(is) = hair, and Eng. 
dim. suff. - et .] A very fine hair-like feather ; 
a black feather on a hawk's head. (Gascoyne : 
irorte, 1587.) (Halliwell.) 

cringe, v.t. & i. [A.S. cringan, crincgan, crin - 
can.] 

* A. Trandtive : 

1. To contract, to draw together. 

“The pope cringed . . . in the Italian way, hut said 
he had not time then to hear those papers Burnet : 
Hist, of the Reformation (1531). 

2. To distort. 

"Whip him, fellows, 

Till, Uke a boy. you see him cringe his face. 

And whine aloud for mercy.” 

Shaketp. : Ant, & Cleop., ill 13. 

B. Intrans. : To bend lowly and humbly to 
any one ; to crouch, to fawn, to pay servile 
court to. 

" Flatterers have the flexor muscles so strong, that 
they are always bowing and cringing."^ Arbuthnot. 

t cringe, s. [Crinqe, v.] Humble bowing 
or fawning ; senile court or flattery. 

** They (what can they leea ?t 
Make just reprisals : and with cringe and shrug, 

And bow obsequious, hide their hate of her.” 

Cowper : Task, bk. ii., 644-6. 

* cringe -ling, s. [Eng. cringe , s. ; dim. suff. 
-ling.] A eringer, a servile courtier or flat- 
terer ; a fawner. 

tcring'-er.s. [Eng. cring(e); -er.] One who 
cringea or pays servile court to another; a 
flatterer, a fawner. 

cring -mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Cringe, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C, As subst. : The act of paying servile 
court to or fawning upon one. 

"A small matter it was which turn'd him [Jehoash] 
from following the ways of God, in which he had made 
so good a beginning, he was moved only by the flat- 
teries, bowings, and cringings of his wicked courtiers 
to him.’ — Goodwin : Works, voL iii, pt. L, p. 193. 

t cring -ing-ly, adv. [Eng. cringing ; -ly.] 
Iu a cringing, servile, or fawning manner. 

crm'-gle, s. [Dut. krinkel — a curl, a bend ; 
Icel. kringla — a circle.] 

L Ord. Lang. : A withe for fastening a gate. 
2. Naut. : A rope made into a grommet and 
containing a thimble, and worked into the 
bolt- rope of a sail for the attachment of a 
bridle or other rope. The head-cringle is 
lashed by the head-earing to the strops on the 
yard-arm. The cringles ou the leech are for 
the attachment of the reef- tackle. 

* crin -I cul'-tu ral, a. [Lat. crinis = hair; 
cultura = cultivation, culture.] Relsting to 
the culture or growth of the hair. 

crin'-i-ger, s. [Lat. = hair-bearing, hairy.] 
Omith. : A genus of Thrushes, helonging to 
the family Merulidse, and comprehending those 
species which have strong serie on the bill, 
and whose feathers on the back of the neck 
have sometimes a setaceous termination. 

* orY-nig'-er-ous, a. [Lat. criniger = bear- 
ing hair; Eng. adj. suff. -otts.] Bearing or 
overgrown with heir ; hairy. 

* crY-nip'-ar-ous, a. [Lat. crinis = hair ; 
pario = to produce.] Hair-producing. 

"Bears’ pease or fat Is also in great request, being 

S sed to have a crlniparous or hair - producing 
y .’’—Poetry of A nti- Jacobin, p. 83 (note). [Davies!) 

* cri-m-tal, a. [Eog. crinit(e); -al.] Hairy; 
as applied to a star, having a tail or train. 

" He the star crin it al adore th." 

Stanyhurst : HSncid, 11. 726. 


cn'-nite, a. [Lat. crinitua = hairy ; crinis = 
hair.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : Ilsiry. 

2. Fig. : Having a tail or train of light like 
a tuft of hair. 

“ How eouiate, crinite, caudate stars ore form'd.” 
Fairfax : Toss. xh'. 44. 

II. Lot. : Bearded ; covered with hair iu 
small tufts. 

4 orln'-i-tor-y, a. [Eng. criniUe) ; *ory.] 
Relating to or consisting of hair. 

“. . . away came every vestige of Its erinitory cover- 
ing. ’ — Theodore Hook: Gilbert Gurney, voL il. ch. iiL 

* crin’ klo, * crencle, * crinckle, v.i. & t. 
[Dut, krinkelen — to curl, to wind.] 

A. Intrans. : To wind in and out ; to make 
short frequent bends and turns ; to he formed 
in crinkles. 

" Unless some sweetness at the bottom lie. 

Who cares for all the crinkling of the pie?" 

King ; Cookery. 

B. Trans. : To form or construct with fre- 
quent bends and turns ; to mould into in- 
equalities. 

“ And for the house Is crencled to and fro, 

Aud hath so queinte waies for to go, 

For It is shapen os the tnase is wrought” 
Chaucer : Leg. of Good Women ; A riadne. 

crin'-kle, s. [Cringle, s.] A wrinkle, a 
twiat, a ahort bend or turn. 

" It is the crinkles In this glass making object* 
appear double, . . ."Search: Light of Nature, pt iii., 

* crinkle-crankle, s. A wrinkle. 

“ Full of crlnkle-cranklcs." — Cot grave. 

* crin klcd, pa. par. or a. [Crinkle, v.] 

* crin -kiln g, pr. par., a., & s. [Crinkle, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. <k particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. A twiat, a short bend or turn. 

"... so many windlessea and crinklings, before it 
come to the sea. —HoUinshed Disc, of Brit., ch. xv. 

2. A rumpling or crackling ; a squeaking. 

" The curious crinkling of a silke stocking."— Return 
from Parnassus, 1606. (Aarej.) 

crin kly, a, [Eng. crinklie); -y.) Full of 
crinkles or twists ; much twisted or wrinkled ; 
having ahort beoda or turns. 

* crm-kum-crSh -kum, s. [A redupL 
•form from crinkle (q.v.).j A twisting or 

bending ahout ; a zig-zag ; anything much 
ornamented or carved. 

" All taste, zig-zag, crlnkunuornnkum, In and oat, 
right aud left — Colman & Garrick: Cland. Jtfar- 
riage, il 2. 

cri'-no (pi. crinones), s. [Lat. crinis = the 
hair.] 

1. Med. (pi): A diseaae characteriaed by 
the growth of rigid black hairs from the skin 
of the back, arms, and legs, attended by fehrile 
symptoms aud emaciation. It affects infants. 

2. Entom.: A genus of Entozoa infesting 
chiefly horses and dogs. 

cri -noid, a. & s. [Gr. Kplvou (krinon) = a 
lily, and elSos (eidos) — form, appearance.] 

A. As adjective : 

Zool. & Palmont. : Pertaining or relating to 
the Echinoderras of the order Crinoidea (q.v.). 
(Owen.) 

B. As subst. : A member of the order Cri- 
noidea. 

" Of crinoids, or the lily-shaped tenants of the deep 
. . . ’— Murchison : Situria, ch. viiL 

orl-noi -daL a. [Eog. &c. crinoid (q.v.), and 
suff. -a?.] ‘Pertaining to crinoida, abounding 
in crinoids or their remains. 

H Crinoidal limestone : 

Geol. : A name sometimes given to certain 
slates studded with the broken joints of eo- 
erioital stems. It is sometimes called 
Encrinital Marble, 

cri-noi’-de-a, s. pi. [Crinoid.] [From the 
Iily-likeappea ranee of the stalked and branched 
animals so named.] 

1, Zool. : Crinoideans. An order of Eehino- 
dermata, iu which the body is fixed during 
the whole or a portion of the existence of tha 
animal to the sea-hottora, hy means of a 
longer or shorter jointed and flexible stalk. 
There are five to ten “ arms,” each provided 
with branches or pinnulse ; the body is com- 
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posed of articulated plates, perforated cen- 
trally by a canal. The mouth is central and 
looks upwards. The etnhrjo is free. At tin 
auimnit of the stem is placed a calyx. The 
Crinoidea are divided into three families — {1) 



Cystocrinidve, found only fossil, (2) Encrinida> 
or Sea-lilies, and (3) Comatnlidie (Hair-stars), 
the last two both recent and fossil. The 
living Crinoids, however, are but few, and 
occur sparingly in most seas. The Pentaeri- 
uidse are stalked during the whole of their 
existence, while the Comatnlidie arc ulti- 
mately free. The Crinoidea are called also 
Pjnnioraoa (q.v.). 

2. Falu'ont. : The Crinoidea are found from 
Silurian times on through the whole Palaeo- 
zoic period, reaching their maximum in the 
Carboniferous rocks. Other forms flourish 
through the whole Mesozoic period. Most of 
these, are stalked, but forms resembling the 
modem Coinatula have beeu found in the 
Jurassic and the Cretaceous rocks. ( Nichol- 
son , <f c.) 

cri noi de-ans, s. pi. [Crinoidea.] 

Zool. : The* English book -name of the Cri- 
uoidea (q.v.). 

crln o-Iine, 5. [FT., from Lat. crinis = hair, 
and l arum = flax.) 

Fabric : Originally, a horse-hair and cotton 
fabric for setting out a lady's skirts. The 
term is now commonly applied to the hoop- 
skirt. which has its periods of revival. Hoops 
were worn in 1740 three feet across the hips. 
(Knight.) 

"One can move so much more quietly •without 
crinoline." — Miss Yonge : The Trial. 

«[ The modern crinoline, by that specific 
name, came into fasliiou in France and Eng- 
land in IS55. 

cn nose, a. [Mod. Lat. criiiosus, from Class. 
Lat. crinis - hair.] Hairy. 


cri-o-^er -a tite, s. [Mod. Lat. criocems 
(gciiit. crioceratis) (q.v.), and sutl, -itc (q.v.).] 
Pahuont. A fossil of the gemw Crioceras. 
[Cun titrate.) 

cri o-^r ! die, s. pi [Mod. Lat. crioccr(as) 
aud suff. -ida\) 

Entom. : A family of Tctramcnms lldth-s, 
akiu to the Chrysoimdida-, in which they arc 
merged by aome eutomolugisb. Type, Crio- 
ecris (q.v.). 


cri 09 -cr-is, s. [Gr. *p «>9 (krios) = a ram, 
and *cpa 9 (keras) = a horn.) 

Entom. : A genus of Beetles, by some placed 
under the Chrysorneluhe, by others made the 
type of a family Crioceridie (q.v.). Slbtrp in 
1871 enumerated three British species. One 
Crioceris asparagi — is tlie Asparagus Beetle. 
The perfect insect and the larva, the latter 
like green jelly, may be seen in the south of 
England on asparagus plants. 

cri' O- sphinx, s. [Gr. *pi6<7<lHyf (Jcriosphingx) 
(see def.), *puk ( krios ) = a goat, and tr<fny$ 
(sphingx) = a sphinx.] 

Egypt. Myth. : The name given by Herodotus 
to a sphinx with the head of a ram, os dis- 
tinguished from one with the head of a man 
or of a woman. No Greek sphinxes seem to 
have been of this type ; all are Egyptian. 

* cri -o us, a. [Eng. cry; -ous.] Clamorous, 
noisy. 

"A fool •vrominfcu aud criout.*— WycUffa ; Pro*, ix. 13. 


* crippe,s. [For .«crip(q.v.).] A scrip, a bag. 
"This austynauuce is in my crippe.”—Pvlit. ReUg. 
and Love Poem*, J>. 156. 


crip pid , pa. par. or part . adj. [See def.] 
Perhaps a variant of crimped = pinched, 
squeezed. (N.E.D) It occurs in Wyclitfes 
Bible (Lev. xxii. 24). 


crip -pie, * creeple, * crepel, v creple, 

• crepul, * crepyll, * cripel, cripU, 

* crlple, * crupcl, * cruppel, * cry- 
pylle, s. & n. [A .S. crepel, from creopan — to 
creep, cognate with O. H. Ger. krupel ; M. II. 
Ger. kriipel, kruppel ; Icel, kryppill; Dut. 
krcupel ; Dan. krbbling, krybe = to creep ; 
Ger. kriippd.) 

A. As subst. : One who having lost or want 
ing the use of his limbs is unable to walk ; 
one who creeps, halts, or limps. 

•• As you see yourself so shamefully halt, that neuer 
lame cripple that lay impotent by thewallesin creping 
onte vnto a dote. halted half so sore.' — A'ir T. More: 
P* H26. 

B. As adj. : Crippled, la m e ; without the 
use of one's limbs. 

*' And chide the cripple tardy-gaited night, 

Who, like a foul and ugly witch, doth limp. 

Shakesp. : Ben. V., iv. (chorus). 


* cri nos l ty, S. [Eng. crino$(e) ; -ih/.l The 
quality of being crinose or hairy ; hairiness. 

cri -nil m, s. [Latinised form of Gr. xptvov 
(krinon) = a lily of any kind. The Latin word 
used by Pliny is crinon, not crinnm. Crinvm 
is Mod. Lat.] 

Bot. : A genus of Endogeus, order Amarylli- 
daceie. tribe Amaryllea*. The perianth is long 
and tubular, with the limb reflexed'or equal ; 
the stamens six, the capsule membranous, 
bursting unequally ; the seeds globose. The 
species are very heautiful. They are orna- 
ments of our gardens. Crinttm asiaticum is 
the Poison Bulb of the East Indies. It has a 
cylindrical bulb, which remains above the 
ground. It is a powerful emetic, and is used 
in the East Indies to produce vomiting after 
poison has been taken. Crinnm elegans was 
introduced iuto greenhouses from the East 
lmlies in 1823, and C. amabik more recently. 
The latter is now common. 

cri 65 er is, s. [Gr. Kpi .09 (krios)— a ram, 
and xepas (keras) = a horn.] 

PaUront. : A genus of Cephalopodons Mol- 
luscs, family Amnpmitida?. The shell is dis- 
ci tidal, but the whorls are not in contact 
Thirteen species are known. They occur in 
Britain and France from the Neocomiau to 
the Upper Greensand. 

* crx-o ^er-ate, s. [Mod. Lat. criocer(as), 
and Eng. suff. -ate.] 

Pahmvt. : A fossil of the genus Crioceras, 
(q v.). More generally written Criooeratite 

Oi-v-r 


cripple-justice, s. A designation con- 
temptuously given to one who is lame, and at 
the same time proud of his personal appear- 
ance, 

cripple men, s. pi. Oat-cakes toasted 
before the fire, probably denominated from 
the crooked shape they often assume from 
being set on edge while toasting. (Scotch.) 

cripple timber, s. Studding or scant- 
ling used in narrowing situations, where they 
are necessarily shorter than their fellows, as 
the cripple-studding from the rafters to the 
floor-joists in attics finished with a collar- 
beam ceiling. A jack- timber. (Knight.) 

crip’ pie, v.t. & i. [Cripple, s.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. Lit.: To make lame; to deprive of the 
use of the limbs ; to lame. 

•• Could be have had his pleasure vilde. 

He had crippled the joints of the noble child. ’’ 

Scott ■ Lag of the Last Mimtrel. iiL 13. 

2. Fig . : To disable ; to deprive of the 
power of moving or exerting oneself. 

*• Does Russia desire to extend her own territory, or 
to cripple her natural foe, or to benefit oppressed 
fellow Christians, or to provide herself with means of 
future aggression Times. Nov. H5, 1S77. 

* B. Intrans. : To creep, to walk as a cripple. 

"He crepeth cripciande forth.”— Besti ary, ISO. 

crip’-pled, pa. jxir. or a. [Cripple, r.l 

A. As jxt. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

I. Lit. : Lame, lamed ; deprived of the use 
of the limbs. 


2. Fig. : Disabled. 

"Awiiy. vuth a hop »nd a Jump, went Paul, 

And. its he whistled aloi»i.'tlie lut) I. 
tutored Jaue, the cn itplul crone. ” 

Longfellow : The Blind Oirl of Cattel-CuBle. 

* crip plc-dom, «. [Eng. cripple; -dom .] 
The state or condition of being a cripple. 

" What with my crl]>pled/,m aud tliy piety . . 

C. Rend*: Cloister and a earth, ch. Iv. {Davie*.} 

‘crip pie ness, s. [Eng. crijyle; -ness.] 

The bUte or condition of Udng crippku ; 
lameness. 


crip pier, s. [Eng. crippl(t) ; -rr.] 

1. Orel. Lang. : One who or tlrnt which 
cripples, lames, or disables. 

2. Leather-working : A board with a corrugated 
under-surface and a strap above to hold it to 
the hand, used in boarding'* graiuing leather, 
to give it a granular appearance and render it 
aupple. The leather is folded with the grain 
aide in contact, and rubbed on the flesh side 
with the pommel, which is another name for 
the crippler. 

crip plirig, pr. pur., a., & s. [Cripple, tc] 

A. it B. As pr. p>ar. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. IAt. : The act of making cri] 'pled or lame ; 
laming, 

2. Fig. : The act of disabling. 

II. Building : One of a set of spars or beams 
aet up as a support against the side of abuildiug. 

* crip ply, a. [Eng. crippl{e ) ; - y -] Crippled ; 
like a cripple. 

“ Because he so crip pi v he bean’t to work no more.** 
—Mr*. Trollop e Michael A rmitrong. ch. lit 


crips, n. [Crisp.] 

" Hir heero that oundye was and crip 1 “ 
rhsttieer : Bolt* of Fame. H 




cris-cross-row, s. [Criss-cross- row.] 


* crise, s . [Fr.] A crisis. [Crisis.) 

•• Art and care . . . will quick ru the crite If th* 
distemper is not too strong.”— CUyne : Bealth, Ac., 
p. 174. {Latham.\ 

cris'-l- 3b s - [Gr. KporiTj (Krisie), a mytho- 
logical name.] 

Zool. : A genus of Folyzoa or Bn T ozoa, the 
typical one of the family Crisiadse (q.v.). 

cris i-i-dse, cris-i -a-dse, s. jH. [Mod. Lat. 
crista (q.v.), and^fem. pi. adj. suif. -idir.] 

Zool. : A family of Cyclostomatous Polyzoa 
or Bryozoa, founded by 5Iilne-E<I wards. 1 hey 
have tubular cells and terminal cell-mouths. 
The polyzoarium is divided into distinct inter- 
uodes connected by a horny substance. 


cri -sis, s. [Gr. »cp«o-t9 (krisis) — a separating 
... a crisis, and *pmu (triad) = to decide ; 
Fr. crise.] 

I, Ord. Lang. : A decisive or turning-point 
in any matter; the point of time at which 
any affair comes to its height. 

" Free in his will to choose or to refuse, ^ 

>Ian may improve the crisis or abuse. 

Cow per : The Progress of Error, 25, 26. 

II. Technically: 

1. Polit.: The point of time when affairs 
are in such a state that the fate of a ministry 
depends on the issue. 

•\ . . the prol Ability of an alarming crises"— 
Macaulay Hist. Eng., cn. xxi r . 

2. Medical : 

(1) The point when a disease is at its height, 
the turning-point of a diseahe, the time wheu 
what mav be called the powers of life and the 
powers of death decisively struggle against 
each other in a disease, recovery or a fatal 
issue speedily following as the one or the other 
combatant prevails. The period of crisis is 
not the same in every disease ; in some maladies 
it is so regular that it cau be determined 
beforehand. 

(2) The symptoms which atteud such a 
period of change. 

“ Wise leeches will not vnm receipts obtrude ; 

Deaf to compluiuta, they wait upou the ill. 

Till some sale eriin authorize their 

«| For th* difference between ernts and con- 
jnneture, aee Conjl’nctuhe. 

J cris cLlite, cris-o-lytc, s. [Chryso- 
lite. 1 


fate, fat. fare, amidst, what. faU. father; w5. wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go pdt, 
or, wore. wolf. wSrlt, who. son; mute, cuh, cure, unite, cur. rule. fuU; try. Syrian, se, ce-c. ey-a. qu_KW. 


crisom— crith 
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* crisom, * crlsme, s. (Chrisom.) 

* cris-6-page, * cry s'-o-pa^o, s. [Chryso- 

FRASE.] 

crisp, * crips, *crispe, *kyrspc, a.k b. 

[A. 8., from Lat. crispua — curled ; O. Fr. 
crespe ; 8f., Port., & ltal. cmpo.] 

A. As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. Curled, curly. 

•' Bulla are more crisp on the head than cows." — 
Baccm. 

* 2, ’Winding, twisting, crooked, indented. 

"You nymphs, call'd Natada, of the winding brooks, 
With your sedged crowns, and ever-haxmlesa looks. 
Leave your crisp channels. . . ." 

Shakesp. : Tempest, iv. 1. 

3. Brittle, friable ; breaking off short and 
clean. 

"The cakes at tea ate short and crisp."— Goldsmith ; 
Ficar qf Wakefield, ch. xvi. 

4. Frcsli-lookiug ; having a fresh appearance. 

" It [laurel 1 has been plucked nine months, and yet 
looks as hale and critp as if it would last ninety years." 
—Leigh Bunt. 

5. Cheerful, brisk, lively. 

"The rang small room with the critp flra . * 
Dickent. 

* 6. Lively, not dead or palled ; sparkling. 

" Your neat critp claret . . f—Beaum, & Fletcher. 

7. Crackling sharply, as snow under the 
foot when there is a sharp frost. 

II. Bot. : Having undulated or curled mar- 
gins. 

" Other petals have a crisp or wavy margin .Sal- 

four : Botany, § 874- 

* B. /Is substantive : 

1. Fine linen or cobweb lawn. 

" I baue foryet how in a robe. 

Of clenely critpe side to his knels, 

A bony boy out of the globe, 

Gaue to nlr Grace the siluer keis.** 

Burel : Watson’s Coll., 11 18. 

2. The crackling of pork. 

crisp, v.L k i. (Lat. crispo.) 

* A. Transitive : 

1. To curl, to form into curls or knots. 
“Spirits of wine is not only unfit for Inflammations 

In general, hut also crisps up the vessels of the dura 
mater and brain, . . /'—Sharp : Surgery. 

2. To wrinkle, to ripple. 

" From that sapphire fount the crisped brooks 
Rolling on orient pearl and sands of gold, 

Ran nectar, visiting each plant" 

Milton : P. L., Iv. 237. 

8, To interlace. 

“ Along the crisped shades and bowels 
Revels the spruce and jocund spring." 

Milton : Cantus, 884 5. 

B. Intransitive : 

* 1. To curl, to grow in curls. 

“Their hair crisps, bnt grows longer than the 
Africans."— Sir T. Herbert : Travels, p. 837. 

t 2. To ripple. 

" To watch the crisping ripples on the beach. * 
Tennyson : The Lotos-Eaters ; Choric Sony, 5. 

3. A terra used to denote the .crackling 
sound made by the ground under one's feet, 
when there is a slight frost. 

" The days were short the nights were lang, 

Wi' frost the yird was crispin'." 

A. Scott : Poems, p. 68. 

cris'-pate, cris -pa-tcd, n. [l^at. crispatus, 
pa. par. of crispo = to curl.] 

Bot. : Crisped, irregularly curled or twisted. 

* cris -pa'- tion, s. [Lat. crispatio, from 
crispo.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act or process of curling. 

"Heat cauacth pllosity and rrispation. and bo like- 
wise be;irds iu men." — Bacon: Natural History, J 872. 

2. The state of being curled ; curling. 

“Some differ in the hair and feathers, both in the 

quantity, crispation, and colours of them."— Bacon, 

II. Surg. : A terra applied to a slight morbid 
or natural contraction of any part, as that of 
the minute arteries of a cut wound when they 
retract. ( Mayne .) 

* crls -pa tiire, s. [Lat. crispatus, pa. par. 
of mspo.J The same as Crispation (q.v.). 

•crisped, *cresped, pa. par. or a. (Crisp, r] 

1. Ord. Lang. : (See the verb). 

2. Bot. : Having the margin excessively 
divided in an irregular manner, and twisted. 
It is called also curled. Example, several 
varieties of the garden endive. (Bindley.) 

* cris -pel, * cryspel, s. [Eng. crisp; dimiu. 

an If. -el.] 


Old Cookery : Flitters. 

"Cry#>cis. Take and make a foile qf gode past as 
tbymie jls paper, . . ."—Forme of Cury, p. 28. 

cris -per, 8. [Eng. crisp; -rr.J 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Cue who or that which 
curls or crisps. 

2. Cloth-making : An instrument for crisping 
the nap of cloth, i.e., covering the surface 
with little curls, such as with petersham or 
chinchilla. A crisping-iron (q.v.). (Knight.) 

* crisp-hood, * crysphecd, s. (Eng. crisp ; 
-/mod.] Crispness. 

’* Crysphecd , or cxyspnesse. Crispitudo."— Prompt. 
Purv. 

Cris'-pm, s. (Lat. Crispin-tts.] 

1. As proper name : The patron saint of the 
craft of shoemakers. 

* 2. Gen. : A shoemaker. 

cris’-pmg, pr. par., a., & 8. (Crisp, v.] 

A. & B. .As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (Seo 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of curling or twisting. 

2. The state of being curled or crisped. 

crisping-iron, s. 

1. The same as Crisper, 2. 

* 2. A curling-tongs. 

" For never powder, nor the crisping-iron. 

Shall touch these dant'Uug locks." 

Beaurn. <t Flet. : Queen of Corinth, 

* crisping-pin, s. A curling-iron or tougs. 

" The changeable suits of apparel, and the mantles, 
and the wimples, and the crying-pins."— Isa. iii. 22. 

* crisping-wire, ^crisping wier, s. 

A crisping- pin. 

" That u tens ill . . . which they call a bodkin, wier, 
curling phi, or crisping wier, calami&trum . " — Withal f 
Dictionarie (ed, 1608), p, 275. 

* cris-pis ill -cant, a. (Lat. crispisulca?is, 
from crispus = w*avy, and sulco = to make a 
furrow or track, to dart.] Wavy or undulated, 
as lightning is represented. 

cris'-plte, s. [Named from Crispalt, St. 
Gotbard, where it occurs.] 

Min. : A variety of Rutile. It is called also 
Sagenite (q.v.). 

* crisple, s. [Eng. crisp; dimin. auff. -le.} A 
curl. 

“The wlnde new crisplcs makes in her loose haire." 

Ootifrey of Bulloigne, 1,504. 

crisp' ness, * cryspenesse, s. [Eng. crisp; 
-nes$.) The quality or state of being crisp. 

"Crysphecd or cryspenesse. Crispitudo."— Prompt. 
Parv. 

* crisp-y, a. [Eng. crisp; -y.] Curled, curl- 
ing. 

" Turn not thy crispy tides, like silver curl, 

Back to thy grass-green banka to wel<vwe us." 

Cornelia, O. PI., ii, 28L 

criss -cross, s. & a. [For Christ’s Cross.] 

A. As substantive: 

1. A mark or cross made by one who cannot 
write. 

2. A child's game. 

B. Asadj . ; In opposite directions; opposed, 
contrary. 

criss- cross - row, * cris - crosse - 
row, s. 

1. Lit. : The alphabet, so called from a cross 
being placed at either end. 

" It ia folly for a schoolmaster to put his scholar 
Into the Psalter, that cannot learn his crit-crosse-row." 
— Barnard : Scrm. on Catechising (1613), p. 18. 

2. Fig . : The beginning, the first start. 

" She is not come to the criss-cross-row of her per- 
fection yet."— Southeme. 

* criss'-cross, v.t. [Criss-cross, s.] To mark 
or cover with cross lines. 

" It's eriM-cro.Mcd up and down in all the leaves."— 
Leisure Hour, No. 682. 1865, p. 34- 

* crist, s. [Christ.] 

cris'-ta, s. [Lat. =• a tuft on the head of 
animals ; apecially a cock's comb, a crest.] 
Anat. : A ridge, projection, or border. Thus 
there is a crista frontalis, which is a ridge down 
the frontal bone of the head, and a thick pro- 
cess called the crista galli (cock’s comb) of the 
ethmoid boue. 

* cris -tal, * cris tallc, a. & s. [Crystal.] 


cris t£l'-dre, g. [A corruption of Christis 
(Christ'a) ladder (q.v.).j Clmst's ladder, a 
plant, Erythrcca Centaurium . 

cris'-tate, cris-ta-ted, a. (Lat. cristatu* 
from crista — a crest, a tuft.] 

1. Bot. : The same aa Crested (q.v.). 

2. Entom. : Tufted with hairs. 

“The mesostermmi ia always more or less cristate/ 
—Trans. Amer. Philos. Boc., voL xiib, p. 118 (1873). 

cris-ta-tcl'-la, s. (Dimin. of Lat. cristatus= 
= crested.] 

Zool. : A genus of Polyzoa or Bryozoa, the 
typical one of the family CsisTATELLiD/t(q.v,). 
It has a free and locomotive polyzoary. The 
single species, C . mucedOy is found in fresh 
water. 

cris-ta-teT-li-dao, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. crisfa- 
tella (q.v.), and fem. pi. adj. sufF. - idee ] 

Zool : A family of Polyzoa or Bryozoa 
founded by Prof. Allman. It belongs to the 
order Pliylactokemata. 

cris-ta'-to, in compos. [Lat. cristatuu, and o 
connective.) 

As the first word in a compound : Crested. 

cristato- rugose, a. 

Bot. : Crested and furrowed ; having the 
wrinkles of a surface deep and sharp-edged. 
(Treas. of Bot.) 

cris-tcl-Iar -l-a, s. [Dimin. of Lat. cristas 
a crest, and fem. sing, or ueut. pi. adj. auff 
-aria.) 

Zoo*. : A genua of Foraminifers, the typical 
one of the family Cristel lari idee or Cristel- 
laridea (q.v.). 

cris-tel-lar-id'-e-g., s. pi. [Mod. Lat. erfa- 
tellar(ia), and neut. pi. adj. suff. -Wea.] 

1. Zool. : According to Renss, a family of 
Foraminifers, one of those with a perforate 
test, and that division of them in which that 
test is calcareous, glassy, and finely porous. 
The species are nautiloid. Pr. Carpenter, 
Prof. K. Parker, and Prof. T. Rupert Jones 
recognised the family. 

2. Palwont. : They extend from the Crete 
ceous period till now. 

cris tel-la-rl'-i-dee, s. pi. (Mod. Lat. cris- 
tellaria , and fem. pi. .adj. suff. -idee.) The 
same as Cristellaridea (q.v.)* 

* cris ten, * cristene, a. & s. [Christian.) 
t cris'-ti-an-Ite, s. [Christianite.] 

crl-ter’-i-on (pi. criteria), s. [Gr. Kpirgpiov 

(i krilerion ), from (krites) = a judge ; 

tepivu) ( krino) = to judge, to decide.) 

1. A standard by which anything is or can 
be judged ; an established law, principle, or 
fact by which the quality of anything may he 
estimated. 

“The great criterion of the state of the common 
people is the amount of their wages ."— M aca ulay ; 
Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 

2. Any ground or basis of judging. 

" Certain inferences, founded on such enduring cri- 
teria, can be drawn from the historical times to the 
dark and unknown ages, . . ."—Lewis: Cred. Early 
Rom. Hitt. (1856), ch. viii.. § L, vol. i., p. 268. 

TI Crabb thus discriminates between cri- 
terion and standard : “ The criterion is em- 
ployed only in matters of judgment ; the stan- 
dard is used in the ordinary' concerns of life. 
The former serves for determining the charac- 
ters and qualities of things ; the latter for de- 
fining quantity and measure. The language 
and manners of a person are the best criterion 
for forming an estimate of his station and 
education. In order to produce a uniformity 
iu the mercantile transactions of inankiud one 
with another, it is the custom of government 
to set up a certain standard for the regulation 
of coins, weights, and measures. The word 
standard may likewise he used figuratively in 
the same sense. The Bible is a standard of 
excellence, both in morals and religion, which 
cannot he too closely followed It is impos- 
sible to have tb“ same standard in the art* 
and sciences, because ‘all our performances 
fall short of perfection, and will admit of im- 
provement.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

crith, s. [Gr. KptOg (krithe) = barley, ... a 
barleycorn.) A term introduced by Hoffmann, 
and signifying O'OSOti grammes— the weight ot 
a litre of liydrogen at 0° Centigrade, and under 
a barometric pressure of 0'76 metres. 


boil, btfjf ; poilt, ; cat, ^cll, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, as ; ^expect, Xenophon, exist, -In*, 
-clan, -tian - sham, -tion, -slon - shun ; -tion, -gion - zhun. -cious, -tious, -alous = shiis. -ble, -pie, &c. = bfl, pel. 
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crithmum — croak 


"Th* weight of 1 litre of hydrogen being called t 
trith, the volume- weight of other gua. referred to 
hydrogen u • •Uuid&ru, may be expressed In teruu of 
this unit. Forexample, the relative volume- weight of 
chlorine being 86 ‘6. that of oxygen 16, that of uitrogeu 
14, the actual weight* of I litre of each of these elemen- 
tary ga*es at O’U and 0-7# m.in. pressure, may be called 
respectively :)5'6 crith*. 10 crith*. and 14 crith*. So, 
again, with reference to com, ound guava. the relative 
volume- weight of each Is equal to half the weight of tta 
product- volume, ilydrocblorlc acid, for example, con- 
sists of 1 volume of hydrogen and 1 volume of chlorine 
= 2 volumes ; or by weight 1 *f» 35 6 = 30 6 uniLs. whence 
it follows that the relative volume-weight of hydro- 
chloric acid gas la 36'6 -r- 2 = 16-26 unit*, which last 
figure, therefore, expresses the number of crith * which 
l litre of hydrochloric acid gas weigh* at Q*C. tempera- 
ture aad 0 78 metres pressure, and the crith being 
O’oew grammes, we have 1826 X 0'1>B96= 16362. as the 
actual weight In grammes of a litre of hydrochloric 
acid gas. . . . Thus by eld of the hydrogen litre 
weight, or crith. 0-0896 grammes employ ea as a common 
multiple, the actual or concrete weigbtof 1 htre of any 
gas. simple or com]>ound, at standard temperature and 
pressure, may bededuced from the mere aletract figure 
ex press lug it* volume- weight relatively to hydrogen.” 
— Boffmann : Modem Chemiitry. pp. 181, 152. 

Crith' mum, s. [Or. apvjfyj. ov ( krethmos ), tcpyO- 
fiov (krethmon), KpiOn o? ( krithirws ) = samphire. 
According to Hooker and Arnott from Gr. 
KpiOij (krithi) = barley, to the grain of which 
tne fruit of the plant has some resemblance.] 

Bot. : A genus of Umbelliferous plants, 
family Seseiinidae. The involucres are many- 
leaved ; the carpels spongy, with five elevated, 
sharp, somewhat winged ribs, and marked 
with numerous vittae ; fruit elliptic. Crith- 
mum maritimum, a plant with hitritemate 
fleshy leaves, is the Sea samphire alluded to 
by Shakespeare [Samphire] in connection with 
the cliffs of Dover, where it grows. It is found 
on various parts of the English sea coast, hut 
is rare in Scotland, It occurs along the 
Atlantic coast in Europe, in the Mediterranean, 
the Black Sea. &c. It is one of the best in- 
gredients in pickles. 

•crith ‘ 6 mAn^y, s. [Gr. *pi0Tj (kritht) — 
barley, and pavrcta ( manteia ) = prophecy, 
divination.] Au ancient method nf divination 
performed by examining the dough or matter 
of the cakea offered in sacrifices, and the meal 
strewed over the victims to be killed. 

crlt-Ic, # crit'-lok, * crit-ique, s. & a. 

(Gr. uptrixo? (frrififcos), K penis ( kritis ) = a 
judge ; Kpivut (krino) = to judge, to decide.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. One who is akilled to judge of and criti- 
cise the merit of literary or artistic produc- 
tions ; a connoisseur, an adept. 

"Theu cornea the struggle for degree*. 

With All the oldest and ablest critic*.’’ 

Longfellow : The Golden Legend, vi. 

t, A judge, an examiner. 

" Ah. ne'er ao dire • thirat of glory boast. 

Nor Id the critic let the m*n be lost," 

Pope Euay on Criticitm, 622, 62A 

3, One who Is given to carping or cavilling ; 
a sevo-e judge or cen surer ; a caviller. 

“ Where an author has many bean ties consistent 
with virtue, piety, and truth, let not little critick* 
exalt themselves. . . .’’—Watt*. 

4. The art of criticism ; a critique (q.v.). 

"If Ideas and words were distinctly weighed, and 
duly considered, they would ailord ns another sort of 
logic and critick."— Locke. 

* 5. An act of criticism ; a criticism, a 
critique. 

" Bnt yon with pleaanre. own your errors part. 

And make each day a critique on the last." 

Pope ■ Eitay on Criticism, 570, 5M. 

• B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to critics or 
criticism ; critical. 

"... the praise of dressing to the taste 
Of critic appetite, ..." 

Covopcr : The Truk, hk. ill. 460, 461. 

critic-proof, a. Which cannot be found 
fault with hy critics, 

"This simile were apt enough. 

But I've another, cHUc-proof.” 

Cowper : An Spittle to Robert Lloyd, Etq. (1754). 

t crit-io, * crit-ick, v.t. (Critic, $.} To 
play the critic ; to criticise. 

" They do but trace over the paths that have been 
beaten hy the anciente: or comment, critick, and 
flourish upon them."— TVmpfe. 

Crit'-iC-al, * crit-ic-all, a. [Eng. critic ; -aZ.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Of or pertaining to critics or criticism ; 
containing, or of the nature of, a criticism. 

"Poet*. and orators, and painters, and those who 
cultivate other branches of the liberal arts, hare with- 
out this cri'icnl knowledge succeeded well In their 
several provinces and will succeed." — Burke : On the 
Sublime anil Beautiful. 

2. Qualified to criticise or pass judgment 
npon any literary or artistic production ; 
exact, nice, accurate. 


" It 1* submitted to the Judgment of more ertticol 
ears to direct and determine what is graceful and what 
1s not, - — Bolder. 

3. Nice, exact. 

"... who . . . understands the critical niceties of 
lemming, . , SUllingfett, voL llL. ser. B. 

4. Inclined to make nica distinctions ; over* 
nice, scrupulous, fastidious. 

" Virgil was *o critical In the rite* of religion, that 
he would never have brought In *uch prayer* as these, 
If they had not been agreeable to the Roman custom*” 
— iiuhop StiUin.gf.eet. 

5. inclined to cavil or find fault ; exacting, 
captious. 

" 0 gentle lady, do not put me to 't : 

For I am nothing, if uot critical 

Shake* p, : Othello, LL L 

f In the following senses more directly 
from Crisis (q.v.). 

6. Pertaining to or constituting a crisis ; 
decisive ; forming a turning or deciding point 
in the issue of any matter or business. 

"... he would nerve her at this critical conjuncture 
with elncoregood WdL"— Macaulay : But. Eng., ch. xv. 

7. Attended with danger or risk ; in a state 
of danger or uncertainty ; hazardous. 

"Our circumstances are Indeed critical’ —Burke : 
Late State of the Nation. 

8. Forming a change or turning point. 

"The moon la supposed to be measured hy sevens, 
and the critical or decretory day* to be dependent on 
th*t number. "— Browne • Vulgar Errour*. 

II. Medical : 

1. Of or pertaining to the crisla or turning- 
point of a disease. 

2. Producing a crisis, as a critical sweat. 

•] ( 1 ) Critical angle : 

Optics : An angle of incidence of such a 
value that when light enters a medium at that 
number of degrees, the angle of refraction 
becomes a right angle. If there ba a greater 
angle than this the ray of light cannot emerge, 
but becomes totally reflected. 

(2) Critical philosophy : 

Metaph. : A name sometimes given to the 
metaphysical system of Kant, from his most 
important work, “The Critique of Pure 
Reason.*' 

• crit-I-C&T-i-ty. *. [Eng. critical; -ity.) 
The quality of being critical ; criticalness. 
(Gray.) 

crit-Jo al-ly, adv. [Eng. critical; - ly .] 

1, In a critical manner ; according to the 
rules of criticism ; exactly, nicely, accurately, 
closely. 

" Difficult It 1* to understand the purity of EnglUh, 
and critically to discern good writer* from bad, . . 
pry den. 

* 2. At the exact point of time. 

" Comine critically the night before the session."— 
Burnet: But. 

*3. In a critical position, place, or condition. 

• crit-ic-al-neBS, &. [Eng. critical; -mss.) 

1. The quality of being critical ; exactness, 
accuracy, or closeness of examination or treat- 
ment ; nicety. 

2. Incidence at a particular point of time. 

crit-ic as-ter, s. [Formed from critic, on 
the analogy of poetaster (q.v.).] A petty 
critic. 

"The rancorous and reptile crew of poeticulea, who 
decompose Into cnticaitcr*."— Swinburne : Under the 
Microscope, p. 36. [Davie*. | 

crit-I-cise, crit'-i-9ize, v.t. & i. [Eng. 

critic ; -ize.) 

A, Transitive .* 

1. To examine into or judge critically, 
closely, or carefully. 

2. To auimadvert npon as faulty ; to find 
fault with. 

" An eye accustomed to the pomp of war would have 
found much to criticae In the spectacle.” — Macaulay : 
BUt. Eng , ch. lx 

3. To examine critically the merits of any 
work of literature or art ; to pass judgment 
upon. 

"Nor shall I look npon it m any breach of charity, 
to cri f iclse the author, eo long as I keep clear of the 
person. " — .4 ddU^n : Spectator, No. 262. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To examine into anything critically ; to 
pass judgment upon any work of literature or 
art as a critic ; to point out the merits and 
demerits of any person or thing. 

“ They who can criticue eo weakly, au to Imagine I 
hove done my worst, . . ."—Dry den. 

2. To animadvert upon or find fault with 
anjdhing. (Followed by the prep, on.) 


" Nor would 1 bov* hi* father look *o narrowly trW 
tbev account*, a* to take oocaalon from theme* to 
crUicUe on hi* expencaa' — Lock*. 

crit'i ^LjccU crif-I-fiMd, pci. par . or a. 

[Criticise. ] 

crlt'-l-^i-fir, orlt-I-^i-xer, s. (Eng. cro- 
icitff) ; -er.] One who criticises ; a critic, 

. . pert crUicieert and aaucy corrector* of the 
original before them.'— BlackwaU : Sac. Clou. (17811. 

crlt' crlt'-l-^I-xmg, pr. par., 

a., A s. (Criticise.) 

A. B. As pr. par. <£ particip. ad ). ; (So© 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or art of examining 
any work critically ; a criticism. 

crit' a. [Eng. 

critic; -ism.) 

1. The act of examining critically into the 
merits and demerits of any work. 

2. The art, system, rules, and principles 
which regulate the practice of the critic. 

"... err against the flrtt principle of critirirm, 
which U. to consider the uature of the piece, and th* 
Intent of it* *nthor."— Pope : Homer'* Odyuey (1'oaL). 

3. The act of animadverting upon or finding 
fault with anything ; animadversion, cenaure. 

“. . . the bin. which WM indeed open to verbal crU- 
icU m. . . ."—Macaulay : BUt. Eng., eh. xv. 

4. A critical judgment or examination ; a 
critique. 

" There I* cot a Greek or Latin critick, who ha* not 
«hewn, eveo in the style of hi* criticitm*. that he wa* 
a master of *11 the eloquence *nd delicacy of hLi native 
tongue." — Add Lton. 

* 5. A critical or minnte point. 

" Was It because he stood on this punctilio or criti- 
citm of credit ."—Puller: Ch. BUt , V. lv. 25 . Tartar) 

t crlt'-i^i-za-ble, o. [Eng. criticise) ; -a&k,] 
Capahle or deserving of heing criticised. 

crit'-I-^ize, v. (Criticise.) 

crit'-I-^ized, pa. par. or a. (Criticised.) 

crit’-I-91-zer, s. [Criticiser.] 

crif-I-91-ririg, pr. par., a., & a [Criticisino.] 

* cri-tick-in, s. (Eog. critic; dimin. aufll 
-kin.) A little or contemptible critic. 

" Mr. Crltickin — for ao there U a diminutive for cal 
*0 there should be for critic— I defy you."— Southey; 
The Doctor, ch. lxxiL [Davie*.) 

crit-ique', * crit'-ic, s . [Fr.) 

* 1, A critic. 

“ I thought at flret he would have plaid the Ignorant 
critique with every word."— B. Jon ton : Cynthia t 

Revel*. 

* 2. The scienca or art of criticising ; criti- 
cism. 

3. A critical judgment or dissertation upon 
anything, especially of some literary or artis- 
tic work. 

" I should as *oon expect to see • critique on the 
poesy of a ring as on the inscription of a xoedaL’— 
Add 11 on : Medal*. 

* crit-ique', v.t. [Critique, s.) To examine 
or pass judgment upon as a critic ; to criticise. 

crir'-zel, crfz'-zle, s. [Etvm. douhtfut ; cf. 
Fr. crisser = to crackle. (N.E.D.JJ A kind 
of roughness on the surface of glass, render- 
ing it dulL 

criz'-zel-Iig, s. (Eng. crizzd ; -inj.) The 
same as Crizzel (q.v.). 

* cro, s. [Ir. erd = death.) The compensation 
or satisfaction made for the murder of any 
man, according to his degree. 

"The f>o of ane Erie of Scotland la seven tymes 
twentie kye, or for ilk kow, thrle pieces of gold Ora 
of wife Earles sonne, or of ane Thane, is one bundreth 
kye of the sonne of ane Thane,— thrie- score sax kye | 
—of ane husbandman — saxtene kye."— Reg. MaJ. IS., 
lv., c. 36. 

croak, croke, v.i. & t. [An onomatopoeic 
word. A N. * cracian. Cogn. with O. Dut 
krochen ; M. H.Ger. krochzen ; Ger. krdchzen ; 
Goth, hrukjctn ; Lat. crocio, crocito ; Gr. 
Qcrozo), Kpdfr (krazo). Cf. also crake, creak, 
and crow.) 

A. Intransitive : 

L Literally .* 

1. To make a hoarse, low sound in the 
throst ; ss a frog, a raven, &c. 

" So when Jore'e hlock descended from on high. 

Loud thunder to its bottom shook the bog. 

And the hoarse nation croak'd — ’ God save King 
Log/" Pope: Duncind, L 830. 


fate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall* father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, riilo, full ; try, Syrian, se, 00 = e. ©y = a, qu = kw. 
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* 2. To make any low, hoarae sound 
IL Figuratively: 

1. To utter words in a dismal or grumbling 
tona ; to grumble, to forboda evil. 

" Murat croa Jcs with »uoh rwaoimhleness, ftir of 
•incerlty. . . ."—Carlyle: French Revolution, pt liL. 
bk. IL. cli. L 

2. To die. (Slang.) 

3. To suffer decay from age, Ac. 

B, transitive: 

L Literally: 

1. To utter In a low hoarse sound; aa a 
frog, a raven, Ac. 

“ But lu the branches of the oak 
Two ravens now began to croak. 

Thsii uuptlal song, a gladsome air." 

Wordsworth : Oak and the Broom. 

* 2. To announce by croakiug. 

"The raven himself Is hoarse. 

That croakt the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under mjr battlemeuta" 

Shakes p. : Macbeth. L 5. 

t IL Fig. : To utter in a croakiug or dismal 
voice. 

“ But Marat will not drown : he speaks and croaks 
explanation. . . .“—Carlyle: French Revolution, pt. ill., 
bk. IL, ch. 1. 

croak, s. [Croak, v.] The low harsh sound 
made by a frog, a raven, Ac. 

" Was that a raveu'e croak, or my eon's voice! " Lee 

croak'-er, s. (Eng. eronk; -er .] 

L Lit. : One that croaks. 

IL Figuratively: 

1. One who is always grumbling or talking 
despondingly ; a querulous person. 
t2. A corpse. (Slang.) 

•crdak'-I-ly, adv. [Eng. croaky ; - ly .] Tn a 
croaky manner. (Carlyle.) 

croak'-mg, *©rdk'-ing, pr. par., a., A s. 
[Croak, v.) 

A. A B. As pr. par. £ particip. atty. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As mbstantive : 

L Literally : 

1. The act of uttering a low hoarse sound ; 
as a frog, a raven, Ac. 

2. The low hoarse sound, as of a frog or a 
raven. 

" While the tongue quivereth withall they make 
that erokii xg abovesaid." — Holland: PUnie, bk. xL, 
•h. xxxvii 

3. Any low murmuring sound ; a rumble. 

M . . . their whole time and pains Is laid out to still 
the croaking of t eir own bellies."— Locke : Human 
Understanding, bk. iv., ch xx. 

n. Fig. : The act of grumbling or talking 
despoodently. 

croaking lizard, s. [So called from 
the croaking noise it makes.] A Gecko Lizard, 
Theciulactylus Icevis , found in Jamaica. 

t Croak y, a. [Eng. croak; -y.) Croaking, 
hoarse. 

“His voice was croaky and shrill." — Carlyle : Lif s of 
Sterling, pt. IL, ch. iv. 

croan, s. [Crone.] 

croan-berry, s. [Crone-berry.] 

CrV-dt, a. A s. [Wendish Chrohntes. Hrowathes , 
Horwathes, the name of a Wendish tribe which, 
coming from Bohemia, occupied the country 
of Croatia.] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to the country of 
Croatia, formerly a province in the south of 
Austria, now included within the Austro- 
Hmigariao empire. 

B. i4s subst. : A native of Croatia, a pro- 
vince of the Austrian empire. 

crd'-ca-Ute, s. [Ger. krokalith , from Lat. 
crocus: Gr. Kpo«o? (krokos) — saffron ; a con- 
nective, and AiOos (Utkos) = stone.] 

Min. : A sub- variety of Nat.rnlite. It is a 
red zeolitie mineral from the Ural mountains. 

* crocards, s. pi. [Etymol. doubtful. Cf. cro- 
kard.] A kind of old base money. QVharton.) 

*croco, v.t [Cross, v.] To go across, to 
cross. 

"The general! may dismiss enche regiinentla— to go 
home be the ueirest way to thalr ovne sliyres, quhen 
they croce Tweid ."— Acts Cha. I. (ed. 1814), v. 870. 

* croce (1), s. [Cross.] 

*cwco (2), *croche, * crowche, s. [0. Fr. 

croce ; Low Lat. crocta.] 


1. A bishop's croaicr. (Prompt. Parv.) 

2. A ahepberd’a crook. 


2. Fig. : Any useless or worthless animal, 
especially a horse. (Slang.) 


* croc© (3), s. [Proh. from crow.] One of the 
sails in a ahip, perhaps a croas-aail. 

** Hele hie the croce, (he btwll al mak tlmlrn houn. 

And fessyn Ixmetti* beneth the mane sale doun." 

Doug. : Virgil, 156. IL 

x crd-9©-ous, a. [Lat croceus, from crocus 
— saffron.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Having the qualities of or 
resembling saffron. 

2. Bot. : Saffron-coloured, deep yellow, with 
a shade of brown. 

crd'-^e-tin, 3. [Lat. crocus ;t connective; 
Eng. suff. -in (Chem.).'] 

Chem. : C^Il^gOn. A dark red amorphous 
powder, obtained by boiling crocin in aa 
atmosphere of carbon dioxide with dilute 
sulphuric acid. Stuffs mordanted with tin 
Balts acquire by boiling with crocetin a dingy 
yellow-green colour, which by ammonia is 
turned bright yellow. The yellow robes of 
the Chinese mandarins are dyed with the fruit 
of Gardenia. 

*croche, s. [O. Fr. Cf. crook, and Gael, croic 
= a deer's antler.] A little knob which grows 
at the top of a deer’s horn. 

* cro-chet (1), * crochett, s. [Crotchet.] 

cro -Chet (t silent) (2), s. [Fr. dimiu. from croc 
= a lmok.] A kind of knitting performed 
with a little hook, the materials used being 
cotton, worsted, or silk. 

crochet-lace, s. Hand-knitted lace. 

crochet -needle, s. A needle with a 
hooked end, used for catching the thread 
and drawing it through the loop in crochet- 
work. 

crochet type, s. Type with fancy faces, 
to set up in imitation of lace, crochet, or 
worsted work. (Knight.) 

cro'-chet ( t ailent), v.t. [Crochet (2), a.] To 
knit or make in the style of crochet. 

* oroch-e-teur, $. [Fr.] A common porter. 

M Rescued T 'Slight I would 
Have hired a crocheteur for two cardecuea. 

To have done so much with bis whip " 

Beaum. A Fletch. : Hon. Man's T„ ilL 1. 

* cro’-^I-ax-y (cl aa shl), s. (Mid. Eng. 
croiser = a crozier ; suff. -y.J [Crosier.] 

Eccles. : The official who carries the cross 
before an archbishop. 

cre- 9 ld'-o-lite, s. [Ger. krokydolith, from 
Gr. KpoKis ( krokis ), xpoicils ( krokvs ) = woof, In 
allusion to the fibrous structure.] 

Min. : A fibrous opaque mineral, in aspect 
like asbestos. Hardness, 4 ; ap. gr. 3*2— 3 26 ; 
bistre, silky ; colour, blue or green. Compos. : 
silica, 51— 53 ; protoxide of iron, 26— 34 ; soda, 
5*6—7 0 ; water, 2*5— 5 5. Ac. Occurs in South 
Africa, in Moravia, and in Norway. (Dana.) 

cro'Hjfn, s. [Lat croc(us ); Eng. auff. -in (Ckem.).] 
Chem. : CoqH-ioOis. A yellow colouring sub- 
stance, occurring in Chinese yellow, obtained 
from the fruit of Gardenia grandijlara. It is 
a bright red powder, soluble in water and in 
alcohol ; with strong sulphuric acid it turns 
indigo-blua, then violet. Boiled with dilute 
acid in an atmosphere of COo it yields crocetin 
and augar. 

crock (1), s. [A.S. crocca. Cogu. with O. 
Fr. krokha ; Dut. emit; lrel. krukka; Sw. 
krukn ; Dan. krukke. Skeat thinks it ia 
probably from Gael, crog ~ a pitcher, a jar ; 
Ir. crogan ; Wei. erwe, crochan ] 

1. An cartlienwara vessel ; a pot, a pitcher, 
a cup. 

"... these crocks were mostly sufficiently klln- 
haked to withstand percolation." — Dr. Hume : Ancient 
Meals, p. 384. 

2. (For definition sea extract.) 

"Black or s -oi of a i<ot,ornket.ue,' r chimney-stock, 
1 b called crock, ' — liny : South if- East Country Words. 

3. A pot covered with dirt or soot. 

"As hlack as a crock."— C. Bronte : Jane Eyre, ch. 
xvlii 

crock saw, s. A bar of iron, toothed like a 
aaw, which lmugs at the back of the tire to carry 
pots and crocks. ( Blackmore : Lorna Doone.) 

crock (2), s. [Etym. unknowu.] 

1. Lit. : A ewe that has given over bearing. 
(Burns: The Twa Herds.) 


erdak (3), s. (Etym. unknown.] A little ntooL 

"I hid her come out of the crowd. »nd «eated her 
upou » little crock ftt my left hand."— Taf/vr, No. UA 


orSck, v.t. & i. [Crock (1), $.] 

A, Trans . ; To black with soot of a pot, 
kettle, Ac. 


without crocking myself hy the coutact. ’— Dickons : 
Nicholas Nickleby, ch. xllii. 

B. Intrans. : To give off aoot or amut. 


* crocker, * crockere, * crokkere, a. 

[Eng. crock (1), a. ; -er.) A maker of earthen- 
ware vessels ; a potter. 

" As ft vessel of ts crockere."— WycHffe : Pt. iL t. 

crock- er-y, a. [Eng. crocker; -y.) Earthen- 
ware ; vessels manufactured of clay, baked 
and glazed, 

". • . articles of domestic crockery . . ."—Dr. Hume: 
Ancient Meals, p. 330. 

crockcry-warc, s. The same as Crock- 
ery (q.v.). 

ertfek'-et, e. [Fr. crochet a little hook.] 

1. Arch. : An upwardly projecting carved 
ornament on a Gothic gable or flying- buttress. 



"The earliest crockets are to be found In the Early 
English style . . Glossary of Architecture. 

t 2. Applied to the croclies or knots on a 
atag’a head. 

"Of the antiere and the crockets.' — Blackmore : 
Princes* of Thule, ch- xxv. 

crock'-et-ed, a. (Eng. crocket; -ed.) 

T. Lit. £ Arch.; Furaiahed or ornamented 
with crockets. 

* 2. Fig. : Ornamented aa with crockets. 

crock’-et-Irig. s. [Eng. crocket , a. ; .fnp.) 
Ornamentation with crockets ; a row' or aeries 
of crockets. 

"The crochetings of the upper ftrehea."— .* 
Stcnit-s of Venice, vot. L, preL viiL 

crock -y, a. [Eng. crocfc (1), e. ; -y.) Covered 
with aoot or smut. 

croc'-o-dUe, *cokedrUl, s. A a. [Dan 

crocodil; few. A Dut. krokodil ; Ger. krokodiU 
Fr. crocodile ; Prov. cocodrilh,cocodrilhe ; Sj». A 
Port, cocodrilo ; Ital . coccodrifo ; Lat. crocodilvs; 
from Gr. Kpon6bei\o<; (krokodeilos), properly au 
Tonic word, = (1) a kind of lizard, (2) the 
crocodile or alligator of the Nile.] 

A, As substantive : 

L Ord. Lang. £ Zool. : 

X. Spec. : A huge reptile, in general contour 
moat resembling a great lizard, found in or 
near the Nile and some other rivers. It ia the 
Lacerta crocodilu3 of Linnaeus, the Crocodilus 
vulgaris of Cuvier. Its jaws project moder- 
ately ; there are six cervical plates . the dorsal 
shields or scutcheons are quadrangular and 
surrounded by six rows of slightly elevated 
carime. The hinder feet ere palmated, their 
posterior border with a festooned crest. It 
is about twenty-five feet long. At least four 
varieties of it exist. It was held sacred 
among the ancient Egyptians. The Nile was 
and is its best known habitat. It darts with 
rapidity through the water after the fish, which 
is its approximate food, but ia dangerous also 
to dogs, or to human beiogs entering tha 
water or lingering incautiously on the hank. 
A species of Crocodile (C. aculut) is found In 
tropical America, and occurs in the waters of 
Florida, in company with tha much more 
common Alligator. 


boil, poilt, cat, 5eli, chorus, 9W11, bench; go, gem; thin, this, sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph t 

-Clan, -tian = shan. -tlon, -sion = shiin; -tlon, -§ion = zhun. -clous, -tious, -slous = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = b?l. d?L 
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crocodilean— croil 


The leviathan of Job is almost certainly the 
crocodile, but in other parts of Scripture 
different animals are designated by the same 
word. 

" By muddy shore of hmftd seven -mouthed Nile, 
1-nweetlng of the neilllous waiidrlng waye*. 

Doth laeete a cruoll cmftle crocodile “ 

tip? »ter: Q., L v. 18. 

2. ^en. : Any closely allied animal. [Ckoco- 

P1LU8, CbOCODILID,*:.] 

II. Logic : A fallacious dilemma mythically 
supposed to have been first propounded by a 
crocodile. 

B. A 8 adjective: 

1. In any way pertaining to the animal 
described under A., or to its congeners. 

2. Resembling the crocodile. 

3. Consisting of crocodiles nr animals akin 
to them, as the crocodile family or genua. 

crocodile tears, s. pi. [So named from 

the ancient fable that the crocodile slu'd tears 
over its prey ] Hypocritical tears shed by a 
man of pitilessly cruel disposition. 

t cro co dil c an, a. & s. [Cuocodilian.] 

cro-co-dil'-i-a, s. pi. [Lat. c rocodil(us), and 
pi. nent. adj. soft', -fa.] 

1. Zool. : An order of Reptiles, one of four 
which have modern representatives, the others 
being Lacertilia (Lizards), Ophidia (Serpents), 
and Che Ionia (Turtles and Tortoises). They 
are most closely skin to the first, but differ in 
having a bony dermal exoskeleton in addition 
to the ordinary epidermic, covering of acales, 
in having the teeth lodged in distinct sockets, 
and in internal aoatomical characters. In nil 
living crocodiles the centres of the dorsal 
vertebrae are concave in front ; in the fossil 
apecics they may be either doubly concave or 
concave behind. The heart consists of two 
auricles and two ventricles ; the fore feet have 
five toes, the hind ones four. All the species 
are oviparous. The order contains the modern 
Crocodiles, Alligators, and Caimans, with the 
extinct Teleosauria and Celodonts. Professor 
Owen divides the Crocodilia into three sub- 
orders : (1) Proccelia, or those which have the 
dorsal vertebrae concave in front ; (2) A in phi - 
ccelia, or those which have them concave at 
both ends ; and (3) Opisthoccelia, in which 
they are concave behind. The first sub-order 
comprehends all the living forms, whether 
Crocodiles proper, Alligators, or Garials. In 
1S75 Professor Huxley divided the Crocodilia 
into three suborders’ founded on characters 
derived from the base of the skull and from 
the nostrils, &c. : (1) Parasuchia, (2) Meso.su- 
cliia. and (3) Eusuchia. (See these words.) 
Unde the first were ranked Stagonolepis and 
Belodon, uuder the second Teleosaurus, &e., 
and under the third Crocodilus and other 
modern genera. 

2. Pahvant. : Professor Huxley points out 
that the Parasuchia came first in time, being 
specialised from the Lacertilia at least as 
early as the Upper Trias. The Jlesosuohia 
began not later than the Upper Trias, from 
which they go on to the Cretaceous period. 
The Eusuchia begin in the Greensand and 
continue till now. He is of opinion that all 
this is exactly accordant with what is required 
by the theory of evolution, and the case of 
the crocodiles is as cogent evidence of the 
actual occurrence of evolution as that of the 
horses. ((?. J. Geol. Soc., vol. xxxi. (1875), 
pt. i., pp. 423-438.) 

croc-o dil'-i-an, t croc-o- dil-e-an, a. & 

s. [Eng. crocodile), i or e connective, and sutl. 
-an.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Lit. (of a reptile) : Akin to the crocodile. 

•'I think it is clear that Stegonolepb is. in the main, 

a rronullliun reptile."— Prof. Huxley, in Q. J. Oeol. 

Soc., vol xv. (1839), pt l., p. 455. 

2. Fig. : Crocodile-like in character ; trea- 
cherous and cruel. 

" O what a crwodiVan world is this, 

Compos'd of treacb'riea and in snaring wiles !* 
Quartet : Emblem*. 

B. ^Is snlst. : A member of the order Croco- 
dilia (q.v.). 

. . the dorsal scales of the same Crocodilian* . . 

Prof. Huxley, in Q. J. Geol . Soc., voL xv. (1859), pt. L, 

1>. 45a 

croc'6-dir-i-dae, s. pi. [Lat. crocodil(us), and 
fern. pL adj. suit, -id a:.} 

1. Zool. : A family of Reptiles, the typical 
one of the order Crocodilia. It contains the 
Crocodiles, Alligators, and Garials (q.v.). 


2. PaUvont. : The genera Crocodilus, Alli- 
gator, and (iariulis have all representatives in 
the Eocene beds of England. 

cro'- CO - dl-line, a. [Lat. crocodi Units.] 
Like a crocodile. 

t croc o dil -i ty, s. [Lat. crocodil(ns), and 
suff. -ify.j 

Logic : A captions or sophistical method of 
argumentation, [crocodile, A. II.] 

cr5c- o-di -lus, s. [Lat. = the crocodile 
(q.v.).J 

Zool. : A genus of Reptiles, the typical one 
of the family Croeodilkhe and the order Cro- 
codilia. They have an oblong, blunt, and 
flattened snout, with two long canine teeth, 
those of the lower jaw received into a notch 
in the upper one. The Nilotic, or Common 
Crocodile, Crocodilus indgaris, belongs to the 
genus. The Alligators of the West Indies also 
belong to the genus, but those of the continent 
of America are ranked under the genuine 
genua Alligator (q.v.). 

cro'-co ito, * cro -cois-itc, s. [Ger. cro- 
coisit,crocoise, krukoit, from Gr. *p 6 *os (krokos) 
= saffron.] 

Min. : A hyacinth-red translucent mineral, 
adamantine to vitreous in lustre; hardness 
2’5 — 3, sp. gr. G. Compos. : Oxide of lead, 
GS'9; chromic acid, 311 = 100. Found in 
Siheria, Brazil, Hungary, and the rhilippian 
Islands. (Dana.) Dana prefers the bum 
Crocoite, and the Brit . Mus. Cat. Crocoisite. 

cro con-ate, 5 . [Eng. crocon(ic), and suff. 
-ate.) A salt of croconic acid (q.v.), 

erd con'-ic, a. [Gr. *po*os (krokos)— saffron.] 
Saffron-coloured. 

croconic acid, s. 

CTiem. : C 5 H 2 O 5 . Obtained by dissolving in 
water the compound formed by the union of 
carbon monoxide with potassium, after it lias 
been exposed to the air for several weeks or 
else it explodes. It is a dibasic acid, and is 
obtained from the water solution in long 
yellow needles of croconate of potassium ; 
oxalate of potassium remains in solution. The 
free acid is obtained in orange-yellow crystals, 
by decomposing the potassium salt with sul- 
phuric acid. It ia soluble in water. The 
cTOconates are yellow, hence the name of the 
acid. 

cro co xan' thin, s. [Lat. crocus , and Gr. 
£gu 0 os (xanthos) = yellow.] 

Chem. : A yellow colouring matter, occurring 
in the flowers of Crocus luteus. It is not acted 
on by acids or bases. It is soluble in water 
and iQ alcohol, but insoluble in ether. 

crd-CUS, s. [Lat crocus; Gr. apoxos (krokos) 
= the crocus. J 

1. Ord. Lang. & Bot . : A genus of Iridacete. 
The perianth, which is single, is coloured ; 
The tube is long and the limb cut into six 
equal segments. Stamens three, distinct ; 
stigma three-parted or three-cleft, segmeuts 
widening upwards, plaited ; ovary three-celled, 
many-seeded. The root a corm, the leaves 
grassy. The appropriate habitat of the cro- 
cuses is in the aouth and east of Europe 
and iu Asia Mauor. They are cultivated in 
the Uuited States and Britain in gardeus 
and pots for the beauty of their flowers, but 
none of them are indigeuous to America ami 
probably none to Britain. Some are vernal, 
others flower in autumn. Crocus luteus is the 
Common or Large Yellow Crocus. It was 
brought from Turkey in a.d. 1629. C. mcesia- 
cus, imported from Greece in the dame year, 
may not be distinct ; nor may C. aureus, the 
Small Yellow Crocus, also from Greece. C. 
lagence/lorus , another Greek species, has red- 
yellow, pale-yellow, and more typical yellow 
varieties. C. vernus is the Common Purple 
or White Spring Crocus. C. sativus is an 
autumnal plant, brought from the East. It 
has long been cultivated for its long reddish- 
orange drooping stigmas, which when dried 
become the safl'mn of the shops. According 
to Gussone C. odorus furnishes Sicilian saffron. 

“A certain e young gentleman, called Crocus, went 
to plale at cuits in the field with Ner curie, and being 
heedlesse of Liuifielfe, Mercuric's coit happened by 
mishap to hit hhn on the head, whereby he received 
a wound that yer long killed him altogether, to the 
great discomfort of his friends. Finallie, in the place 
where he bled, saflron was after found to grow, wnere- 
vpon the people seeing the colour of the chiue as it 
stood (although I doubt not hut it grew there before). 


ad lodged it to come of the blood of Croat*, and there- 
fore they gaue It hi* name ."— Uvlituhed : England, 
cli. vIH. 

2. Ifortic. : A diy aandy aoil is the best fur 
the several crocuses. Their chief foes are 
alugs, which may be driven away by the ap- 
plication of lime-water. 

3. Phar. : Saffron. The dried stigma and 
part of the style of Crocus sutint. It has a 
powcrlul aromatic odour, and stains the wet 
skin an intense orange-yellow. Saffron ha* a 
slight stimulating action. It is used as a 
colouring agent, as Tinctura Croci, and is an 
ingredient of the decoction of aloea, pill of 
atoes and myrrh, compound tincture of 
cinchona, am in on i ate d tincture of opium, and 
tincture of rhubarb. 

* 4. Chem. : A oame given by the alchemists 
to orange or red-coloured metallic oxides and 
oxysulplddcs. Crocus a ntimonii or metedlorum, 
waa oxyaulpbide of antimony ; C. Mortis ses- 
qnioxidc of iron, and 0. Veneris cuprous 
oxide. 

5. Metal. : A polishing powder composed of 
peroxide of iron. It is prepared from crystals 
of sulphate of iron, calcined in crucibles. The 
lortionat the bottom, which has been exposed 
o the greatest heat, ia the hardest, is purplish 
in colour, and ia called crocus. It is used for 
polishing brass or ateel. The upper portion 
is of a scarlet colour, and is called rouge. It is 
used for polishing gold, silver, and apeculnm 
metal. Rouge, the cosmetic, is made from 
safflower, or from carmine, which ia a pre- 
paration of cochiueaL (Knight.) 

* croe, s. [Csew.] A crew or company. 

croft (1), s. [A corruption of carafe (q.v.).] 
A glass water-bottle. 

"The bishop . . . pushed the croft to the vicar.*— 
Garage : H. Medlicott, bk. ill., cb. xiiL 

croft (2), craft, *crofte, s. [AS. Cogn. 
with Dut. kroft = a hillock.] 

1. A close or piece of enclosed grouod ad- 
joining a house. 

•* I knew a Scottish peasant who possessed 
A tew small croft* o i stone -encumbered ground.* 
Wordtworth : Excurtion. bk v. 

2. A small farm. 

•’ This have 1 1 earn'd. 

Ten Jing nay flocks hard by, i' tb‘ hilly croft* 

That brow thi* bottom gl*de." 

Mill on : Cornu*. 530 - 32 . 

croft land, s. The land of superior 
quality, which, according to the old mode ol 
farming, was still cropped. 

*• Lime and manure were unknown, except on a few 
acres of what ia called croft-land , . . P. Tinwahl: 
Dumfr. Statist. Acc.. L 1SL 

croft'-er, craft-er, * croiteir, s. [Eng. 
croft ; -er.] Oue who cultivates a croft; csp. 
in Scotland, one of the joint tenants of a 
holding. These often combine fishing with 
the tillage of their ground. 

"There cannot be too many day-labourers, nor too 
few large crofter*, who hold their grounds of the 
farmers? — Agr. Sure. Aberd. (Pref. Ohs. ), p. 14. 

croft -ing, s. [Eng. croft; -ing. J 

1. The state of being successively cropped. 

" By turning this croft-land Into grass, the labour 
and manure that has yearly been bestowed upon it, 
may be employed in improving and enriching the 
other third part, and bringing it into crofting.'"— 
Maxwell t Sel. Tran*., p. 12. 

2. Transferred to the land itself which is 
cropped in this way. 

■■ The lands are generally divided Into mfllng and 
oatfield-land. — The crofting cousistetb of four breaks. 

They shaU dung no part of their former crofting, 

till these four new breaks are brought in."— Maxwell : 
Sel. Trant.. p 516. (Jamieion.) 

3. Exposing linen on the grass to the in- 
fluence of air and sunshine, after being bucked 
or soaked in au alkaline lye. 

* crog -an, s. [Gael, crog = a crock.] A term 
used in'the West Highlands, to denote a bowl, 
or vessel of a similar shape, for holding ini Ik. 

’’ Do you not remember now, Hugh, bow I gave yon 
a kaper, and ncrogun of milk?"— CUin- Alton, n 21L 

' croi ch iles, s. pi. [Etym. doubtful.] A 

disease affecting the cattle on the coast of 
Moray, and described as peculiar to that 
district. 

11 The only name by which it is any where known 
is the croiehly .%.— At first one apprehends a disloca- 
tion, or other cause of lameuesa, in the bip-jomt. 
While atteuduig to that, the other leg is discovered to 
be in the same state, and in a short time the lameness 
appears in all the lege,."— Agr. Sure. Haim and Moray, 
p. 316. 

* croil, s. [Dut. kriel .] A dwarf, a crooked 
person. (Polwart in Watson's Coll., iii. 13.) 


fate, felt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camol, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, sq, ce = e ; ey = a. qiu — kw. 
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•croln, * croon, * croyne, v.i . [Croon, v .] 
]. To make a continued cry or noise, as a 
bull. 

** He said he wm a llchelus bul. 

That croynd evea day mid nycbt,** 

Maitland : Poems, p. SflO. 

2. To whine, to persist in moauiog; often 
used concerning peevish children, or adults 
who habitually utter heavy complaints under 
slight indisposition. 

3. To hum or sing In a low tone. 

*’ Whiles holding fast bia gude bine bonnet ; 

Whiles crooning o'er Home auld Scots sonnet* 
Burnt: Tam o' Chanter* 

•croln, * crone, * croyne, * crune, s . 

(Croon, s.) 

1. A hollow continued moan. 

" Like S3 twa buatuoua hullis by and by,— 

With front to front and home for bom ett&ala 
It me hand togiddlr with crones and ferefuU gran I a." 

Doug. : Virgil, 437, 49. 

2. A simple piece of music ; a chant. 

3. An incantation, aa being uttered with a 
hollow murmuring sound. 

" She can o’ereast the night, and cloud the moon. 
And mak the deila obedient to her crune.” 

Rarmay : Poems, IL 95. 

croin'-ter, s. [Prob. a coiniption of crooner 
(q.v.).J One of the names given, on the Frith 
of Forth, to the Grey Gurnard. 

*’ Trlgla Oumardui, Grey Gurnard; Crooner, or 
Crointerf— Neill : List of Fithct, p. 14. 

* orois, s. [Cross.] 

* crois-ade', * crois-a'-do, a. [Fr. croisade, 
from croix = a cross.] 

1. A crusade, a holy war. 

** See th*t betake the name of Urban, because a pope 
of that name did first Institute the crolsado . . .— 
Bacon. 

2. A crusader. 

“If envy make thy labours prove thy low. 

No marvel if a croitad « wear the cross.” 

Verte* prefixed to Pullet*! Holy War* 

3. A cross. 

" Like the rich croisade on tb* lmperiall balL” 

Zouch : Dove, 1.613. 

•croi^e (1), •croisee, s. [Fr. croisi = a 
ernsader, from croix = a evosa.] 

1. A pilgrim who carried a cross. 

2. A crusader; a soldier fighting against 
Infidels under the banner of the cross. 

“ The clergy, whose wealth and policy enabled them 
to take advantage of the necesaity and weakness of the 
croises, were generally the purchasers of both."— 
Burke: Abridgement of English History. 

* croise (2), s. (Cruise (2), «.] 

* croi§e, v.t. [Fr. crofter.] To brand with 
the mark of the cross ; to mark in any way 
with a cross. (Cross.] 

** Himself tbe first was crolted o a his fle»ch.” 

Langtoft. p. 220. 

crois'-ant, * crois’-sant, a. & a. [Cres- 
cent, a.] 

* A. Asadj.: Increasing. 

*’ So often aa she [the Moone] Is scene westward after 
tbe sunoe is gone downe, and ahlneth the forepart of 
tbe night onely, she is croisant. aud in her first quar- 
ter.''— Holland : Plinie , bk. xvliL, c. Si, 

B. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : A crescent. 

**. . . seates a little imbowed neere tbe forme of a 
croitnnt." — The Masque of the Inner Temple and 
Ora yes June (16121. 

2. Her. : A cross, the ends of which termi- 
nated in crescents. 

•croi^'-er-ie, 'croys-er-ie, *croys-er- 

ye, s. [O. Fr. crofterft.] A crusade. 

" Tbe prechede of tbe crot/serye wide.” 

Bob. of Glouc., p. 480. 

* croi^-ey, * croysey, s. [Fr. croud — a cru- 
sader.] A crusade. 

**. . • they Were greatly abAshed, and then ordeyned 
a croysey, against these yuell Christen people, . . 
Berners .* Frois. Cron., c. 216. 

* crois'-i-cr, s. [O. Fr. croisier, from croft <= 
across.] 

Ck. Hist. : A religious order, founded in 
honour of the invention of the Holy Cross hy 
the Empress Helena. They followed the rule 
of St. Augustine. In England they obtained 
the name of Crouched Friars or Crutched Friars 
(q.v.). (Staunton.) 

* crolteir, s. [Crofter.] A crofter. (IFhar- 

ton.) 

* crok (1), s. [Crock (1), *0 

* crok (2), s. (Crock (2), a] 


* crok (3), s. [Crook, s .] 

* crok'-ard, s. [Etym. doubtful] A counter- 
feit coin, value about one halfpenny, intro- 
duced from abroad in the reign of Edward 1. 

* crok-cd, a. [Crooked.] 

* cro -ker, s. (Eng. croc(us); -er.] A culti- 
vator of or dealer in salTron. 

"The crokert, or snttrou-men . . ."—Holinthed : Eng- 
land, c. 8. 

* crom, s. [Crumb.] 

cr6‘-rna,3. [ItaL] 

Music: A quaver (q.v.). 

* crombe, * crowmbc, s. [Cf. Gael crom 
— (s.) a bending, (a.) bent.] A staif with a 
hooked end. 

'* Crombe or cromo icroumibe, P.). Bucut, unecus, 
arpax."— Prompt. Parv. 

crom bolle, 5. [Mid. Eng. crow = crumb, 
aud bolle — bowl.] A bread dish (?). 

"At the londea eode laye a 11 tell crombolle 

P. Pluuntuin : Crede, 437. 

crom-cruacb, s. [Gael, cromchruach.] The 
name of the chief idol of the Irish before their 
conversion by St. Patrick. 

* crome (1), s. [Crumb.] 

* crome (2), & [Gael, crom = bent.] A hook, 
a pincer. 

“Heat apleces with hot burning cromesf— Bacon : 
Works, 1L 150. 

crom'-ford lte, s. [Named from Cromford, 
in Derbyshire, near to which it was first 
found, about the year 1800.] 

Min. : A chloro-carbouate of lead, its com- 
position being represented by the formula 
PbOCCbj+PbCl. It crystallises in the Pyra- 
midal (Miller) or Tetragonal system (Dana), 
and mostly in simple forms of great beauty, 
in which the square prism predominates. 
Cleavages parallel to two prisms, and basal. 
Has occurred in late years in magnificent 
crystals in lead mines near Monte Poui, 
Sardinia, bnt ia atill scarce. The same aa 
Phosoenite (q.v.). (Thos. Davies , F.G.S.) 

crom -lech (ch guttural), t crom leh, s. 
[Wei. = an incumbent Hag, a stone of cove- 
nant (Spurred ) ; from crow = bending, bowed, 
and llcch = a flat stone, a flag.] 

A rchceclogy : 

1. British: An erection consisting of two 
or more atones standing like pillars, with a 
large flat or rather a slightly inclined one 
placed upon the top, so as to make the whole 
present a rude resemblance to a table. Two 
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fine cromlechs exist at Plas Newydd in Angle- 
sea ; others, less notable, are scattered through 
Wales ; they exist also in Scotland, Jersey, 
Brittany, and throughout the Celtic area. 
Formerly they were generally held to be 
old altars for sacrifices. Borlaae long ago 
suggested that they were sepulchres, an 
opinion which, meeting with but little credit 
at first, is now the one generally held. A 
cromlech is called also a Dolmen (q.v.). 

2. Foreign : Somewhat similar erections are 
seen in various parts of Europe, in Arabia, in 
India, and North and South America, other 
races than the Celtic one having adopted tbe 
same idea. 

IT Nature can ape the formation of at least 
the top of a rude cromlech. If amid the 
subsidence which took place during the gla- 
cial period, an iceberg grounded on the top of 
a submarine shoal aod melted, a flat tabular 
atone may have been deposited horizontally 
upon the summit. On the re-elevatioo of the 


land it may have remained In position. Pseudo- 
cromlechs of this kiud are seen on various 
mountaiu-tops. 

"... *uid, there, behold 
A I>raid cromlech / " 

Wordsworth : Excureien, bk. lit 

* cromrae, s. [Crumb.] 


* crom-mcll, s. [Cromlech.] 

cro mor'-na, s. [Ger. krummhorn=a crooked 
horn ; Fr. cromome.) [Cremona.] 

Music: The cromorua or krumrahorn ia a 
reed-pipe stop of an organ, tuned in unisou 
with open-diapason, and depending for the 
peculiar timbre or quality of its tone upon 
the shape and proportions of the tube through 
which the sound of the tongue is emitted. 
(Knight.) [Stop.] 

* crom'-plen, v.t. [Crumple.] 

* crom'-pid, a. [Cf. Scotch crump, v.] Crisp, 
short. 

“A crompld cake [wafer. Id A. V.J of the leepe of 
therf looues ."—Wyclife: Exod. xxlx. 23. 

Crom-wer-li-an, a. & s. [From Oliver 
Cromwell, who was bom at Huntingdon 25t.l 
April, 1599 ; made Lord Protector of the Com- 
monwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland 
10th December, 1053 ; and died 3rd September, 
1658.] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining or relating to Oliver 
Cromwell. 

B. As substantive : 

1. A follower of Oliver Cromwell. 

2. In Ireland (PL): The descendants of 
English settlers first sent to the sister isle by 
Oliver Cromwell. 

. . whose descendants are still called Cromwel- 
lian!, . . ."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. IL 

* cron-ach, s. [Coronach.] 

crone (1), * croan, * crony, s. [Id sense 1 
from kronje; in sense 2, from O. Fr. carogru 
— a cantankerous old woman. (N.E.D.)] 

* 1 . An old ewe. 

" Fresh herriugs plenty Michel brings. 

With fatted crones, and such old things." 

Tusser : Huibandrie ; The Farmer f t DdUie Diet. 

2. An old woman. 

" Wild Darrell Is an altered man, 

Tbe village crome! can tell." 

Scott : Rokeby, v. 27. 

f 3. A man who talks and acts like an old 
woman. 

"A few old batter’d crone « of office; Disraeli. 


* orone (2). * oroan, s. [A corruption of crane 
(1) (q.v.).] A crane. Used chiefly in the fol- 
lowing compounds. 

crone-berry, croan-berry, s. (1) Vac • 

cinium Oxycoccos , (2) V My rt Ulus. 


* cron-el, s. [Coronel (l).] 

* crone'-sanke, s. [A corruption of crane's 
shank.) A plant, Polygonum Persicaria . 

w cron-et (1), s. [Coronet.] 

* cron'-et (2), 8. [A cootr. of coronet (2), s. 
(q.v.).] The hair which grows on the top of a 
horse’s hoof. 


* cron -ic-al, * cron'-yc-al, a. [Acronical.] 

* cron-i-cle, s. & v. [Chronicle.] 

* cron-I-cler, s. [Chronicler.] 


cron-ique, s. [O. Fr.] A chronicle. 

“ Aa tbe croniyue telleth, . . ."—Cower, L 31. 

cron'-sted-tite, s. [Sw. & Ger. cronstedtit. 
Named after A. Fr. Cronstedt, a Swedish 
mineralogist and chemist.] 

Min. : A brilliantly vitreou5 mineral, crys- 
tallising in hexagonal prisms or in diverging 
sub-cylindrical or reniform groups, or amor- 
phous. The hardness is 3*5, tbe sp. gr. 3*3; 
the eulour black, but with a dark olive-green 
atreak. Compos. : Silica, 21— -23 : sesquioxide 
of iron, 29—35 ; protoxide of iron, 27— 5S ; oxide 
of mauganese, 1—5 ; magnesia, 3—4 ; water, 
10—11. Found at Wheal Maudlin, in Corn- 
wall, alao in Bohemia. (Da?m.) 

cro'-ny, ero’-me, s. [Crony and crone were 
originally only different ways of writing the 
same word.] [Crone.] 

1. A croue. 

"Marry not aa old crony or a fool for money'— 
Burton. ( Trench : EnglUh Fait and Present, pp. 64, 45. | 


btf^; ptfiit, jtffrl; cat, £ell, chorus, $hln, ben$h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as ; 'expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ing. 
-«lan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -§lon - zhun. -tions, -stous, -clous - shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = bel, d$i 
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oroo— eroop 


2. An intimate friend, an associate. 

" My u A me U fua— your cronU deAT, 

The neArut friend ye ha V 

Burns ; The Holy fair. 

* crdo, v.i. [Aq imitative word.] To coo as a 
dove. (Ash.) 

• croo, s. [Arm. crou = astye.] A hovel, a 
etye. 

“ I may alt lo ray wee croo hou«o. 

At the rock and the reel to toil fu' dreary." 

Jacobite Belles, i. 45. 

crood, croud, v.i. [An imitative word.) To 
coo as a dove. 

" WbUe thru' the brae the cuahat croods 
With wailfu' cry I " 

Burnt : To William Simpson. 

©roo-dle, v.i. [A dimio. of crood (q.v.).] 

1. To coo like a dove. 

" Far beo thy dark greea plantin'* shade, 

The cushat croodlet ara’rously." 

Tannuhill: Poems, p, 169. 

2. To bum a song. 

3. To cower, to couch, to cuddle. 

There,’ said Lucia, as she clung croodling to him." 
— <7. Kingsley ; Tteo Years Ago, cb. x. {Davies.) 


crook, * croc, * crok, * croke, * crooke, 

* cruke, s. [0. Dut. croke . ; Dut. krtuk = a 
fold, a hend ; Icel. kr6kr = a hook ; 8 w. krok ; 
Dsn. krog - a crook, £ro 0 e=to crook, to bend. 
Cf. also Gael, crocan - a hook, a crook; Wei. 
crwca=crooked ; erwg = & crook ; Fr. croc.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I, Literally : 

I. A crooked, bent, or curved instrument. 
Used — 

( 1 ) Of a hook. 

" In goith the grapenel so ful of crokes ." 

Chaucer : Leg. Oood Women ; Cleop. , «. 

( 2 ) Of a sickle or reaping-hook. 

"Qaen eorne is eoruen with crokes kene.* 

E Eng. Allit. Poems ; Peart , 40. 

(3) Of a shepherd’s staff, a staff with a 
beat or curved piece of iron at the end, by 
means of wbicb the shepherd is enabled to 
catch his sheep. 

" He left his crook, he left his flocks." Prior. 

* 2. A curl, a ringlet. 

•’Thogh yur crane be iaebape. fair beth rur croke*." 
^Reliq. Antiq., iL 17S. 

* II. Figuratively : 

1. A curve, a bend, a meander, a turning. 

• My wife ensued, through lanes and crokes »nd darkoee 

most we past” Pharr. ; Virgin. neidot , bk. iL 

2. A bow, a kneeling before any one. 

" Hee is the now court-god. aDd well applyed 
With sacrifice of knees, of crooks, and cringe.* 

Ben J onion .- Sejanus, act L 

3. A halt. 


11 If ye mind to walk to heaven, without a cramp or 
• crook, 1 fear ye must go yom alone.'— /fur/wTYord : 
Lett., P. II.. ep. u. 

4. A trick, deceit, a trap. 


" Hy were aaahreynt in her crook." 

„ „ . Alisaunder. 4 . 812 . 

&. A gibbet. 

6 . A dishonest person ; a thief, forger or 
iwindler. 

B„ Technically: 

I. Domestic: The iron chain with its hooks 
on which vessels for cooking are hung over 
the fire. 

"They're now as hlack as the crook."— Scott : Bride 
Of Lammermoor. ch. mv. 


2. 3fimc: A short tube, either straight or 
Curved, adopted for insertion between the 
mouthpiece and the body of the bom, trumpet, 
or cornet-a-piston, for the purpose of altering 
the key. (Stainer & Barrett.) 


3. Eccles. : The pastoral staff of a bishop or 
abhot, fashioned like a shepherd's crook, and 
ornamented with jewels, carvings, &c. 


For er the bishop hent hem with his crook 
They weren In the archedeken's book." 

Chaucer : The Frcres Tale, v. 6,900. 


% A bishop's crook is exactly of the same 
form as the lituus, or crooked wand nf the old 
Roman augurs. 1 1 is not the same as a Crozieb 
( q-v.). 

H (I) By hook or hy crook : By some means 
©r other ; by fair means or foul. 


*• Nor wyll svffer this boke 
By hooke ne by crooke 
Prynted for to be." 

Skelton : The Boke of Clout. 

(2) Crooks and bands : The hooks and staples 
used for hinges. The crook is the iron hook 
fixed in stone or in a woodeo door-post on 
which the band turns. 


crook-back, s. A crook-backed person ; 
one who has a crooked or deformed back. 


" Nmy. take iwtjr this scolding crook-back rather." 

Shaketp. : 8 Henry I'/., r. 5. 

crook-hacked, crook backt, a. Hav- 
ing a crooked or deformed back. 

"Or crook-badct. or a, dwarf, . . ."—Lee. xxL 10. 

* crook -headed, a. With a curved or 

bent face. ( Curvifrons ; Withal, ed. 16S8, 

p. 92.) 

crook -kneed, a. With crooked or bent 
knees, bandy. 

" Crook-kneed and dew-Upp'd like Theiwdlan bulls." 

Shaketp. : A/UL .Wight's Dream, lv. L 

crook saddle, s. A saddle for eupport- 
iog panniers. 

“Creels and crook-saddles are entirely In disuse,"— 
P. Alford : A herd. Statist Ac c.» XV. 462. 

crook shouldered, a. With crooked 
or deformed shoulders. 

" It la reported of Plato, that being crook- shouldered. 
his scholars who so much admired Elm, would endea- 
vour to be like him. by bolstering out their garments 
on tluit side, that they might appear crooked too.”— 
South ; Serm., vit 190. 

crook studio, a. A cross-beam In a 
chimney from which tbe crook is suspended ; 
that which keeps the crook steady. 

crook tree, a. TheearaeasCROOK-eruuiE, 

crook, * croken, * crooken, * crokyn, 
* croki, v.t. & i. [Crook, *.] 

A. Tran«iftt’e: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

( 1 ) To bend, to curve, to make crooked or 
Curved. 

. . bowing or crooking tbe tail." — Derham ; 
Phytloo-Theology, bk. v., ch. xL {Note). 

♦ (2) To curl. 

” Tbe hare here wel to croki "—Ay enbite, p. 1J7. 

*2. Figuratively : 

( 1 ) To turn from the right path, to pervert. 

"... I thlncke there is no one thing that crokes 
youthc more than such unlawful gamea."— Ascham: 
TozophQus. 

(2) To turn «r pervert to an end ; to mis- 
apply. 

*' Whatsoever affairs pass such a man's hand*, he 
crooketh them to his own ends . . ."—Bacon. 

IL Jlfttsic: To alter the crook of a wind 
Instrument, so as to put it into another key. 

4 B. Intransitive : 

L Literally: 

1.. To be bent, curved, or crooked ; to have a 
curve or bead. 

" The port lieth In from estern seas, and crokith like a 
bo we.'' Phacr. : YirgilL ^Ineidos, hk- ill 

2. To bow, to crouch, to cringe. 

" I clyng. I duebe, 1 croke, I coawe."— Reliq. Antiq., 
iL 211. 

3. To halt in walking ; to go lame. 

M We halt, and crook ever eince we felL"— Ruther- 
ford: Lett., F. L, ep. 61. 

IL Fig. : To go astray, to waoder. 

'* Thes new ordrea that croken fro ordenaunce of 
Crist."— Wyclijfc : Set, Works. 2S9. 

(i) To crook a f.nger : To make the 
slightest exertion. 

(2) To crook a hough : To sit down ; to be 
seated ; to beod the knee-joint in order to 
motion. 

(3) To crook the elbow : To use freedom with 
the bottle. 

(4) To crook one’s mou’ : To close the lips in 
order to articulate ; to disfigure the face, as 
when about to cry ; to manifest anger or scorn 
by a distortion of the mouth. 

” O kend my mincy I were wi* yon. 

Iilfardly wad she crook her mou’. 

Oabcrlunyie A fan, Herd’s Coll., iL 5L 

crook’-ed, *croked,*crookede, *crokid, 
•'crokyd, a. [Eng. crook ; -«£] 

I. Literally: 

1. Bent, curved. 

"That tassell'd horn so gaily gilt. 

That fanlchions crooked blade and bllL" 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, L 23. 

2. Turning or twisting ; not straight ; 
winding. 

”... a Email knot of narrow, crooked, and filthy 
lanea, . . ."—Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. xvL 

3. Deformed. 

*' He U deformed, crooked, old, and sere." 

Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, lv. 2. 

IL Figuratively : 

*1. Of persons: Departing from the right 
way ; perverse. ' 


1 2. Of things : 

(1) Perverse, untoward, not straightforward. 

" Bat whom, 1 ask, of Individ usl souls. 

Have y» withdrawn from t/asslon's crooked wave T" 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. v. 

(2) Deceitful, untrustworthy, malignant. 

"Calm, thinking vUUln*. whom Do faith could fix. 

Of crooked counsels and dark politic*.* 

Pope Temple of Fame, 410, 41L 

(3) Made or aold unlawfully; as, crooked 
whiBky, crooked money. 

(4) Diihonest, knavish, not straightforward ; 
aa, a crooked business. 

crooked month, e. The name givea to 

t epecies of Flounder. (Buchan.) 

" Plenroaectes tubercutatua. Crooked mouth."— 
Arbuthnot : Peterhead, p. 16. 

crook- ed-ljr, * croke dly, ado. [Eng. 
crooked; . ly .] 

I. Lit . : In a crooked, bent, or curved 
manner or fashion. 

** She craumpyseheth her lymes crokedly " 

Chaucer Queen Anlyda, 174. 

■ 2. Fig. : Perversely, untowardly, 

"If we walk perversely with Ood, he will walk 
crookedly towards ua"— Taylor: Rule of Living Hdty. 

crook -ed-ness, • orok-ed-nesae, «. 

[Eng. crooked ; -mda.] 

I. Literally: 

1. The quality of being crooked, tent, or 
curved ; curvature, curvity, inflection. 

2. A physical deformity. 

3. Dishonesty, knavish nesa. (Colloq.) 

*11. Fig. : Perverseneas, untowardness. 

" Bat tbe »ickednesse of his \U and crokednesse or 
forwardnesse wherewith bee alBath vnrtghteoualy."— 
Tyndall . (Tories, p. SOL 

* crook’-el, v.i. [A frequent, from croo, ▼. 
(q v.).] I’o coo aa a dove. (Ash.) 

t crook' -en, v.t. [Eng. crook; -<n.] 

1. Lit. : To make crooked, curved, twisted, 
or bent 

2. Fig. : To make perverse or untoward ; to 
pervert, to lead astray. 

" Image* be of more force to crooken an unhappy 
soul, than to teach and Instruct ft"— Homilies, bk iL f 
Against Idolatry. 

crooke« -ite, s. [Named after Mr. ’William 
Crookes, F.R.S., F.C.S., the discoverer of the 
metal thallium.) 

Min.: A brittle mineral of metallic lustre 
and lead-gray color. Hardness, 2'f>— 3; sp. gr. 
6-9. Compos.: selenium, 33*28; copper, 45.76; 
thallium, 17 25; silver 3.71 = 100. Uccare ia 
Norway, 

Crookes tube, s. [After its inventor.] A 
highly exhausted glass vacuum tobe provided 
with two electrodes. [See Roentqen rats.] 

crook -lug, pr. par., a., & s. [Crook, tl] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As suhst. : The act or process of making 
crooked (lit. &fig.). 

* crool, r.i. [An imitative word.) To matter. 

(Ash.) 

croom, crome, s. [GseL crom — bent.) A 
husbandman's forks with long tines. (Prov.) 

croon. * croiu, * croyne, v.i. & t. [An 
imitative word,] 

1. Intrans. : To sing in a low voice. 

2. Trans. ; To murmur softly. 

"Hearing rach stanzas crooned In her praise.*— 
C. Bronte : Jane Eyre, ch. xxiv. 

croon, s. [Croon, v.] A hollow and continued 
moan. 

eroon’-er, crown-er, s. [Eng. croon ; -er.) 
Ichthy. : Accerdiug to some, the Grey 
Gurnard, a fish. Trigla gumardus (Linn.). 
It receives this name from the cruning or 
croyning nnise it makes after being taken. 
It is also vulgarly called the Captain. (Jamie- 
son.) 

croon -lug, pr. par., a., & s. [Crown, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : Tbe er.t of singing or hum- 
ming in a low tone ; a croon. 

eroop, v.i. [Croup, v.] 


fate, tat, f&re, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p8t, 
OT, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce — e. ey = a. qu — kw. 


crop — crosiered. 
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*r6p (1), * eroppe, * crope, s. t A.S. cropp , crop 
— (1) a top, . . (2) a bird's craw. Cogn. with 
Dut. krop = a craw ; Ger. kropf ; lcel. kroppr 
= a hunch or oump ; Sw. krojrp ; Dan. krop — 
the trunk of the body. Also in Celtic lan- 
guages : Wei. cropa — the craw of a bird ; Gael, 
and Ir. sgro&an. ( Skeat .) ] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L Literally: 

1. The first stomach or craw of a fowl. 

" So, stooping down from hawthorn top. 

Ho thought to put him in his crop." 

Coutper: The Nightingale and Glowworm. 

2. The top or highest part of anything. 

** A man ea a tre, . . . 

Of whilk the crop es turned don ward" 

Bampole : P. of Oonsc 662. 

3. The act of cutting, clipping, or cropping. 

4. That which is cut, gathered, or cropped 
from anything. 

“ Ouiltless of steel, and from the razor free. 

It falls a plenteous crop reserv'd for thee. 

Dryden : Fable*. 

6. Spec. : The harvest ; the corn gathered of 

* field. 

" Lab’ ring the soil, and reaping plenteous crop 

Cora, wine, and oil” Milton : P. L., xli. 18. 

6. Corn and other plaots cultivated, while 
atill growing. 

7. The yield of a particular plant. 

. . but he hoped that before the time came for 
•hipping the uew crop [cottou] matters would have 
greatly improved .”— Daily Telegraph, Aug. 1, 1882. 

* 8. Hair worn short, and without powder. 

“Wearing the hair short, and without powder, was, 
at this time considered a mark of French principles. 
Hair so worn was called a crop."— Letter* of Sir Q. C. 
Lewis, p. 410. (Davie*.) 

9. A riding whip having a short, stout 
atick, with a crooked handle, and a leather 
loop for the attachment of a thong. 

IL Fig. : A yield, a return, a harvest. 

B. Technically : 

1. Mining: 

(1) Tin ore of the first quality, after It la 
dressed or cleaned for smelting. 

(2) The appearance of a vein or aeam, or of 
ore or coal, at the surface ; the strike. 

2. Geol. : The outcrop of a bed, layer, or 
stratum. 

3. Omith.r A pouch or dilatation in the 
raptorial and grain-feeding birds at the lower 
part of the neck, just in front of the merry- 
thought. Here the food is kept for a time 
before being transferred to the proper digestive 
organs. (Nicholson.) [A., I. I.] 

4. Entom. : A membranous, usually folded 
stomach in the masticating insects. It con- 
stitutes a first stomach, from which the food 
passes into a second one termed the gizzard. 

5. Tanning : An nntrimraed hide. 

(1) Crop qf whey : The thick part of whey. 

”. . . that delicious beverage called crop of tohey, 

» . BlackwoocCs Mag., Jan., 1821. p. 299. 

(2) Crop and root : A proverbial phrase 
signifying entirely, completely. (Comp. Root 
and branch.) 

“ Therefore they conclude to co on upon a course, 
and sweep off the bishops of both kingdoms crop and 
r*et, . . . — Spalding, i. 100. 

(3) Rotation of crops : [Rotation], 

* crop-doublet, s. A short doublet. 

“Hospitality weut out of fashion with 
lets.''— Love will find out (he Way, L L 

crop-ear, s. 

1. A horse whose ears have been cropped. 

“ What horse ? a roan, a crop-ear, Is It not ? 
Shakesp. : 1 Benry IV., jL 3. 

2. A peraon whose ears have been cropped. 

crop-carcd, a. Having the ears cropped, 

“A crop-eaFd scrivener, thia.“ 

lien Jonson : Masque*. 

crop-lifting, s. The stealing of a crop, 

crop-ore, $. 

Min. : The best ore of a parcel. 

crop-out, s. 

Mining , .Mineral Surveying, £ Geol.: The 
rising »p to the surface of one or more strata ; 
an outcrop (q.v.). 

For crop cut , v., see Crop, v, 

* crop -sick. a. Sick through over- eating 
or drinking ; sick with excess. 

“Strange odds] where crop. tick drunkards must 

engage 

A hungry foe, and arm'd with sober rage." 

Tate: Juvenal, sat. it. 


* crop-siokness, s. Sickness through 
excess in eating or drinking. 

“ Every visitant is become a physician ; one that 
scarce kuew any but crop-sickness, cryeth, No such 
apothecary's shop as the sackshop 1 " — Whitlock ; 
Mann, t f the Eng., p. 126. 

crop -weed, s. A name for Centaurea 
nigra. 

crop (2), s. [Crap.] A name given to two 
plants : (1) Polygonum Fagopyrum, (2) Lolium 
ptrenne. 

crop, 4 croppen, v.t. & i. [Crop (1), s.) 

A. Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) To cut off the top or tip, to lop. 

11 The with! thet 'sprutteth ut the better© thet me 
him ofte croppetk."—Ancren Riwlc, p. 86. 

(2) Spec. : To mow or reap the harvest. 

“ Crops the tall harvest, . . ." 

Pope: Homer' * Iliad, bk. xi., 685. 

(3) To plnck off, to pull off or gather. 

“ . . . upon whose Bide 
The fewest roses arc cropp'd from the tree." 

Shakesp. : 1 Benry VI., 1L 4. 

(4) To eat off, to graze, to browze. 

. . grassy swarth, close cropp'd by nibbling sheep." 

Coieper: The Task, bk. 1. 

(5) To raise a crop from ; to cause to bear 
a crop. 

(6) To cut off a part of (the ear), generally 
aa a means of identification. [Crop-ear.] 

2. Fig. : To cut off untimely. 

" Death destroys 

The parent's hopes, and crops the growing boys " 
Creech. 

II. Rookbinding : To cut the edges of a 
book so closely aa to reduce Hit margin too 
m uch. 

“The book is quite perfect, but has been cruelly 
cropt."—S. J. Ucrrtage : Introd. to Gesta Roma norum, 
p. xxi. 

B. Intransitive : 

L Lit. : To pluck, to gather. 

" Of these she cropp’d to pleas* her infant son. 

And I myself the same rash act had done.” 

Pope : Fable of Dry ope, 2& 

* II. Figuratively: 

1. To yield a harvest, to bear fruit. 
(Shakesp. : Antony £ Cleopotra, ii. 2.) 

2. The same as to crop the cause, or cciitse- 
way (q.v.). 

. . treacherously cropping within hia land."— 
Spalding, 11. 274. 

To crop out : 

1. Ord. Ixing . ; To appear or come to light 
incideutally and occasionally. 

. . the same idea and phraseology crop out”— 
Tyndall : Frag, of Science (3rd ed.). x. 248. 

2. Mining, Mineral Surveying , £ Geol : To 
come to or appear at the surface, as a layer, 
bed, or stratum, underlying another hut 
showing itself from below at the edge, the 
main part of the surface being covered. 

“In many places, immense quantities (of iron- 
stone] may be observed cropping out ou the Datikaof 
those streams . Wilson : Agr, Sur Renfr., p. 25. 

IT To crop the causey : To walk boldly in the 
street ; literally, to keep the uppermost part 
(S. syuon. the crown) of the causey. 

“All the covenautere now proudly crop the causey, 
glad at tb© incoming of this asmy.”— Spalding, 1. 176. 

* crope, * cropen, pret . & pa. par. [Creep.] 

* crope, s. [Crop.] A top or finial. 

crope, v.i. [Croup (1), v.] To make a hoarse 
noise. 

* croper, * cropere, * croppere, s. [Crup- 
per.] 

t crop-ful, cc. [Eag. crop; ful(l).'] Having 
a full crop or stomach ; satiated. 

** And, crop-full, out of doom he flings. 

Ere the brat cock hia matin rings. 

Milton .' L Allegro. 

* cropin, * cropon, * cropyn, s. [O. Fr. 

cropiom] The buttock or haunch. 

“ Cropon of a beste (croupe or cropon H. P.J. Clunis.” 
—Prompt. Parv. 

cropped, cropt, pa. par. or a [Crop, v.) 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb.) 

B. As adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Cut, lopped, mown, reaped. 

“ I saw him with that lily cropped 
Impatient swim to meet 
My quick approach, and soon he dropped 
Abe treasure at my feet” 

Coieper : The Dog and the Wafer Lily. 


2. Planted or set with a crop. 

II. Bookbinding : Cut (as book edges) ao aa 
to reduce the margin too much. Wheo cut 
iato the priat, the book is said to bleed. 

crop -per, s. [Eng. crop; »er.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : A grain or plant which yields a 
crop. 

"Tbe root was recognised as a field cropper.”— Smith- 
ton ; Useful Bouk for Farmers, p. S2. 

2. Fig. : A fall on to the head ; heuce, an 
utter failure, a collapse. 

“ Haudlcraftsmau was leading thie© lengths. hut 'ell 
a cropper, which took all tbe go out of him. 1 ' — Field, 
Jan. 28, 1882. 

II. Omith. : A variety of pigeon having a 
large crop. [Pouter.] 

"There be tame and wild pigeons ; aud of tamo tb**T8 
be croppers, carriers, runts.' — Walton : Angler. 

* croppic, s. [Croppy.] 

crop -ping, pr. par., a. f & 8. [Crop, p.) 

A. & B. As pr. par . £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of cuttiog, lopping, mowing, or 
reaping. 

" And slitting of noses, and crepping of ears, 

While his own asas rags were more fit for the shears." 

Swift: The Tuhoo' Overthrow. 

2. The act or process of raising crops. 

crop-py, crop -pie, s. [Eng. crop ; . y .] 

1. Oue whose ears have been cropped for 
treason. The word was especially applied to 
an Irish rebel. 

2. A Rouadhead. 

3. One whose hair has been cropped In 
prison. (Slang.) 

croquet (pron. cro'-ka), s. [Fr. croqurr = 
to crack.] 

1. Aa open-air game played with mallets, 
balls, aud little irou hoops or arches. It may 
be played by any two or more persons. It 
consists in driving the ball through a certain 
number of hoops in order till the player 
comes back to the atarting-point. Oq the 
way he may if he choose endeavour to strike 
his opponent's hall and drive it away from 
the hoop which it has to pass through. 

2. When a player has croqueted or struck 
his opponent's hall with his own, he is entitled 
to place his owa ball in contact with it, aud 
by a smart blow of his mallet to drive it to 
aay distance he pleases : this is called a 
croquet. 

croquet (pron. cro'-ka), v.t. <fc i. [Croquet, 
s.) 

A. Trans.: la the game of croquet, to 
drive the opponent's ball away from his 
hoop hy a smart blow of the mallet on one'a 
owa ball. 

B. Intrans. : To play the game of croquet. 

crore, s. [Various Hindoo languages.] Ten 
millions. (Anglo-Indian). Often used of 
rupees, a crore of which are about a million 
pouods sterling. 

* crose-lett, s. [Croslet (I), «.] 

crosier (pr. cro-zker), *crocer, *crov- 
cer, * croyscr, * crozier, a. [O. Fr. 

ci'oiser ; Fr. croix = a cross. ] 

1. Ecclesiastical: 

(1) The pastoral staff 
of an archbishop, sur- 
mounted by a cross ; or 
of a bishop or abbot, ter- 
minating in a curve or 
crook. It is generally 
elaborately carved and 
ornamented with jewels, 

&c. 

”. . . Auselmua and Thomas 
Becket, who, with their cro- 
siers. did almost try it with 
the kuig's sword.*'— Bacon. 

(2) A cross-bearer. 

“ A croser : eruciferarius, 
crucifer. "—CathoL AngL 

2. Astron. : A constel- 
lation in tbe Southern 
hemisphere, consisting 
of four stars ia the 
form of a cross ; also known as the Southern 
Cross. 

* crosiered, (pr. cro - zherd), a. [Eng. 

crosier; -ed.] Carrying a crosier. 
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croslet— cross 


* cros let (l), ’crose-lctt, * crosse lot, 

s. [Cf. (). Fr. croisel ; Fr. cretisvt : Sp. crisol ; 
Ital. croduolo ; Low I,at. crucibulum.} A 
crucible. 

'•And this chnnoun took out n croselett 
of Ills boaojn, and achewed it tlio prest." 
Chaucer: Canon's yeoman' i Tale, l, Sol, 1.3 5. 

* cros' let (2), * cros3 let, s. [A dimln. 
from cross Oi. v.).l A little cross. 

" Then Una gon to toko. If ought he knew. 

Or heard abroad of that hor champion trew. 

That iu bin armour hare a cron let ml? ’ 

Spenser F. y . I. vi. 3«. 

• ores' let ed, er. [Eng. croslet ; -ed.] Marked 
with a crosslet. 

"The Saracena. Curd mans, and IahmaoUtoa yield 
To the t callup, the saltier, and crosletcd shield. 

Scott The Fire- King. 

cross, * oreoiz, * crolce, * crols, * croiz, 

* cros, * crosso, * croyce, * oroys, 

• eroyso, s., adv., prep. [O. Fr. crois; 
Fr. croix ; Sp. & Port, cruz ; Ital. crow, from 
Ijit. crucem, accus. of crux = a cross ; Sw. & 
Pan. kor3. The root is the same as in Eng. 
crook (q.v.).] 

A. As substantive: 

L Ordinary Lang uage : 

1. Literally: 

(1) A gibbet consisting of two pieces laid 
across each other at various angles, and in 
various patterns. 

”At Costantynonle la the cros of our Lord Jeau 
Crist,"— Maundevilie. p. 9. 

(2) A monument or ornament, either made 
In form of a cross or surmounted with a 
cross. 

M Rbe doth stray shout 

By holy crows, where she kneels and prays " 
Shakrsp. : Merchant of Venice, v. L 

*f[ In some countries rude crosses or emei- 
fixes are set up to mark the scene of a fatal 
accident, a murder, or other tragic occur- 
rence. 

"This happened close to a crou. the record of a 
former murder." — fiurwln : Voyage round the World 
led. 1870), ch. iil„ p. 41. 

(3) Anything in the shape of a cross. 

"The mysterious cross of yew, first set on fire, and 
then quenched In the hlood ol a goat, was sent forth to 
eummou all the Campbells, from sixteen to sixty."— 
Macaulay: Bhl. Eng., ch. v. 

(4) A crucifix (q.v.). 

" They knelt l»efore the Cross, that sign 
Of love eternal and divine," 

tinmans : A Tale of the Secret Tribunal. 

(5) A mark iu shape of a cross, spec, one 
placed on a deed or other document by a 
person who cannot write, in lieu of his 
signature. 

(0) A market-place ; so called from the 
crosses so commonly erected in them. 

•\ . . the place called Charing Cross." — Baker : 
Edward / . an. 1306. 

(7) A line drawn through another. 

" And some against all idolizing 
The cross in shop-books." 

Butler: Iludibras, Hi, 2. 

* (8) A bishop’s crosier. 

“ Crosse for a byashoppe. C rosso. "—Pal* grave. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) The Christian religion. 

'* Hii sholde con to the Holl loud 
And fihte there for the croiz 

Polit. Songs, p. 334. 

* (2) Money ; so called because fohuerly on 
the reverse of a coin was stamped a cross, 
for convenience in dividing the coin into 
halves or quarters. 

". . . he had not a crow to pay them salary '—ft outel: 
Vocal Forest. 

* (3) The reverse of a coin ; that stamped 
with a cross. 

•'Why. In tossing up a halfpenny, do we reckon it 
equally probable that we shall throw cross or pile 
J. S. Mill : System of Logic. iii. 18. 5 81. 

* (4) The church lands in Ireland. 

“. . . the church lands lying within the same, which 
were called the cross . . .” — Sir J. Davies. 

(5) Trouble, affliction, regarded as a test of 
patience or virtue ; trial, 

'*. . . we are on the earth. 

Where nothing lives hut crosses, care, and grief." 

Shakesp . : Rich. //., ii 2. 

(6) Anything done on the cross— i.e., unfairly 
or dishonestly ; a swindle. (6’Zan#.) 

(7) A hybrid, a mixture. 

“Toning dowu the ancient Viking into a sort of a 
cross between Paul Jones and Jeremy Diddler. “—Lord 
Dufferin : Lett, from tiigh latitudes, lett. xiil. pi. 887. 

II. Technically : 

1. Her. : The most, ancient and noble of all 
the honourable ordinances, formed by the 
Bieetiug of two perpendicular with two hori- 


zontal lines near tlio fess point, where they 
make four right angles. The numerous forms 
of cross full under three leading types ; (1) The 
Crux dantssaU i, the hit. Andrew's Cross, formed 
like the letter X ; (2) the Crux commissa, or 
joined cross, like the letter T; and (3) the 
crux immissa, like the dagger used in print- 
ing (t). ICkucifixion.] 

2. La w : The sign of a cross made to a deed 
or writing by such as cannot write. 

3. Min. : Two nicks cut on the surface of 
the ground in the form of a cross, to mark 
the ground to be taken by miners who will 
dig fur ores. 

4. Manage: The cross movement of a liorsc, 
as to make a crosa in haliotades. 

5. Sprrrts: The act of impeding another 
in his course, and probably preventing him 
from winning a race by crossing ia front of 
liim. 

6. Teleg. : Accidental metallic connection 
between two wires oil a line. 

7. Surv. : An instrument for laying off lines 
perpendicular to the main course. 

8. Breeding : 

(1) The mixing of two distinct breeds in 
producing animals. 

. . the above-described appearances we oil due to 
ancient crosses with the dun stock.’ —Z>anrin; Origin 
of Species (ed. 1859). ch. v., p. leu. 

(2) An animal of a cross-breed. 

* 9. Old Arm. : The horizontal piece ucar 
the top of a dagger. 

10. Thcol.: Christian doctrine, regarded as 
having for its central trulh the atoning death 
of Christ upon the cross. It is founded on 
aucli passages as the following : I Cor. i. 17, 
18; Gal. v. II, vi. 12, to* 

11. Ch. efr Civil Hist. : Early in the second 
century the Christians aeem to have signed 
with the cross. In the third century they 
supposed that the cross was a preservative 
against all evils, especially against the machi- 
nations of evil spirits, and therefore entered 
on no enterprise of importance without first 
crossing themselves. The allegation was 
made by Constantine that when advancing, in 
a.d. 312, to encounter Maxentius, he saw in 
the lieaveus a great shining cross, with the 
inscription, In hoc signo innees. After his 
victory in that year he adopted the eross as 
his standard. According to Socrates and to 
Theodoret, Helena, the mother of the Em- 
peror ConstaQtioe, found at Jerusalem three 
crosses with a superscription. One of these, 
having actually eured a dying woman, was 
held to be the true eross of Christ ; one part 
was giveQ to Jerusalem, another part to Con- 
stantinople, where it was encased within the 
emperor’s statue, became the palladium of the 
city, and so venerated that the people used to 
assemble round the statue with wax candles. 
Chosroes, king of Persia, carried oft the moiety 
of the cross kept at Jerusalem, but it was 
retaken by the Emperor Heraelius in a.d. 615, 
an auspicious event celebrated by the esta- 
blishment, in a.d. 642. of a festival called the 
Exaltation of the Cross. Crosses were in- 
troduced into churches about a.d. 431, and 
began to be set up on steeples about a.d. 56S. 
Tlie Anglo-Saxons were accustomed to sign 
documents with the cross, accompanying it 
with their own name if they could write, and 
leaving it unaccompanied if they could not ; 
this is the reason why the mark made by the 
illiterate is still a cross. A charter of King 
Caedwalla, signed with a cross, has a note 
appended at the instance of the monarch in 
which he frankly admits his inability to 
write. In 1641, when the Puritan party were 
dominant, crosses were removed from the 
churches, 

B. As adjective : 

L Literally: 

1. Transverse, oblique ; falling across or 
athwart something else. 

, . they either advance towards one another in 
direct lines, or meet in the intersection of cross ones." 
— Bentley . 

2. Oblique ; lateral, zig-zag. 

. . the most terrihle and nlmhle stroke 
Of quick, crow lightning." 

shakesp. : King Lear, iv. 7. 

II. Figuratively : 

* 1 . Adverse, opposing or contrary ; unpro- 
pitious, obstructing. 

" We're both love's cautlve3 ; hut with fate so cross. 
One most be happy by the other’s loss." Dryden. 

2. Contrary, contradictory. 


. . all tlie appeartnir contrarieties and oontradl* 
tiou». that seemed to lie cross and uncouth, and t • 
make the whole unintelligible.*'— South. 

3. Perverse, un tractable, untoward. 

*\ . . the cross clrcuiiuUncea of a man's temper or 
condition, . . South. 

4. Pecviah, ill-humoured : out of temper. 
"... a fine high -spirited voung woman, who could 

now and then be cross and arbitrary."— Macaulay: 
Jiisl. Eng., cb. vlL 

* 5. Coutrary to wishes or hopes ; unfortu- 
nate ; unlucky. 

. . the cross and nnlucky Issue of my design . , .* 
— Glannllle . 


* C. Interchanged. 

''Cross marriages, between the king’s son and the 
archduke's daughter . . Bacon : Reign of Ben. 


7. Done in reply, replication, or opposition ; 
as, A cross Interrogatory. 

8. Cross-bred. 


• C. As adverb : 

1. Lit . ; Across, athwart. 

. . give him another staff; this last waa broke 
cross."— Bhab-tp. t Much Ado about Nothing, v. L 

2. Fig. : Io opposition or contrary to; ad- 
versely, opposite. (Followed by the prep, to.) 

" It runs cros* to the belief and apprehension of tbs 
rest of mankind . . ."—Atterbury. 

* D. A3 preposition : 

1. Across. 

” I charge thee waft me safely cross the channel. * 

Sluikesp. ; 2 lien. V!., Iv. L 

2. Through. 

" A fox waa taking a walk one night cross & village" 
— L' Estrange. 

% (1) The Catholic League of the Cross: 

Ch. Hist. : A Catholic league, instituted 
under the auspices of the late Cardinal 
Manning, for the promotion of temperance 
among Homan Catholics. 

(2) Cross and pile : A game of tossing with 
money, equivalent to our beads and tails, the 
cross being the reverse or tail of the coin. 
[Cross, s., A. 1. 2 (3).] 

'•This 1 burahly conceive to be perfect boys’ play; 
cross, I win, and pile, yon lose . . Burfft. 

(3) Cross of Jenisalcm : Lychnis chalcedonica. 

(4) On fAe cross; Unfairly, dishonestly. Op- 
posed to oi x the square (q.v.) (Sfany.) 

(5) Order of the Cross : 

(a) A sisterhood instituted ia 1625 ia Picardy 
by four young w omen, and afterwards removed 
to Paris. In 1640 it was erected into a regular 
order. 

(h) An order of the same kind, instituted in 
1668 by Eleanora de Gonzaga, wife of Leo- 
pold I. 

(6) To take up one’s cross : To bear troubles 
and trials with patience. 

** If any man will come after me. let him deny him- 
self, and take up his cross daily, and follow me."— 
Luke ix. 23. 

Obvious compound : Cross-legged. 


cross-action, s. 

Law : A case in which the defendant in an 
action brings another action against the 
plaintiff on points arising out of the same 
transaction. 


cress-aisle, s. 

Arch. : The same as Taansept (q.v.). 
cross-armed, a. 

1. Ord. Lang. : With arms folded across. 

" Yet neither will l vex your eyes to see 
A sighing Ode, nor cross-arm' d Elegie." 

Donne: Poem*, p. 182. 

2. Bot. : Having branches in pairs, each at 
right angles to the pairs above and below; 
decussated. 


* cross-arrow, s. The arrow of a cross- 
bow. 

. . shot r the head with A cross-arrow, . . 

Beaum. and FlcL : King and Vo King. 

cross-axle, s. 

1 . Mach. : A abaft, windlass, or roller wor ked 
by opposite levers ; as the copper-plate print- 
ing press, &c. 

2. Railway Engin.: A driving-axle wnth 
cranks set at an angle of 90° with each other. 
(Knight.) 

cross-banded, a. 

Carp. : A term used when a narrow ribbon 
of veneer is inserted into the surface of any 
piece of furniture, waiuscotting, &c., ao that 
the grain of it is coutrary to the general sur- 
face. 
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cross-bar, s. 

j. Ord. Lang.: A bar fixed transverse to oi 
serosa another* 

2. Naut . : A ronnA bar of iron, bent at eack 
end, used as a lever to turn the shank of an 
anchor. ( Weale .) 

3. Her. : A bar sinister ; a mark of illegiti- 
macy. 

“Few are In love with cross-bars."— Gentleman In- 
structed, p. 1 L (Da vies . ) 

% Cross-bar shot: A kind of abot which 
folds into a sphere for loading, but on part- 
ing from the muzzle expauds to a cross with 
eecthma of the shot at the extremities of the 
arms. 

cross bar, r.f. To fnrnish or mark with 
cross-bars. 

* oross-barred, a. Secured by bars 
fixed transversely. 

"... a thief bent to onboard the cash 
Of some rich burgher, whose substantial doors, 
Crou-barr'd and bolted fast, fear no assault." 

Hilton: F. L-. hk. It. 

cross-bars, s. A game for children. 

* cross-bated, a. Chequered, 
cross-beak, s. 

Ornith. : The same as Crossbill (q.v.)i 
cross-beam, a 

1. Build.: A beam In a frame laid cross- 
ways. 

• And above It the great cross-beam of wood 
Representeth the Holy Rood.'* 

Longfellow : The Golden Legend, IL 

2. Naut.: In a ship, a piece laid across 
heavy posts oalled biffs, and to which the 
cable is fastened when riding at anchor, 
{Knight.) 

cross-bearer, s. 

1. Roman Archaol. : One who bears a cross. 
The rendering of the Latin expression furcifer t 
a term of reproach for slaves. 

2. Ecclesiastical: 

(1) The chaplain of an archbishop or primate 
who bears the cross before him on solemn 
occasions. 

(2) An officer of the inquisition, who made 
a vow before the inquisitors to defend the 
Catholic faith, though with the loss of fortune 
and life. (Webster.) 

3. Mach. : The transverse hars supporting 
the grate-bars of a furnace. 

cross-bedding, s. 

Geol. : Apparent lines of stratification cross- 
ing the real ones ; false bedding, cross strati- 
fication. 

cross-bill, cross bill, s. [Eng. cross, 
and bill.) 

1. Ord. Lang. & Ornith. (0/ the form cross- 
bill). 

(1) Any bird of the sub-family Loxinae, and 
specially the common species, Loxia curviros - 
tra. The male is ash-coloured, tinged with 
greeu ; the front, cheeks, and eyebrows grey, 
with yellowish and white spots ; the tail 
gm.ill wing coverts, and scapulars greenish; 



the rump yellow ; the lower parts yellowish- 
green ; wings and tail feathers black bordered 
wjth green. Length about six inches. It 
is found in the north of Europe, Japan, Ac. 
It visits Britain at irregular intervals. In 
Worcestershire the complaint is made that 
crossbills spoil much fruit. They are therefore 
called also Sliell-apples. When they breed, it 
ia at tbe top of a pine-tree. Other British 
apecies are Loxia pityo-psittacus and L. leu - 
coptera. 

(2) (PI. Crossbills): A name for the Loxime, 
a sub-family of Fringillidse. The English 


name Is given because the tips of the mandi- 
bles cross each other. Tiiis structure enables 
crossbills to shell pine-cones to llnd the seeds. 
These are their special food, hut they are said 
elso to attack apples, Ac. 

2. Law (Of the form cross bill) : A bill by 
which the defendant in a suit in equity prays 
for relief against the plaintiff, or against other 
defendants in the same suit, as concerning the 
matters in question in the original bill. 

cross-billed, a. Having crossed bills or 
beaks. 

cross-birth, a. 

Surg. : A birth in which the child lies trans- 
versely within the uterus. 

* cross -bite, a. A deception, a trick, a 
cheat. 

" The fox, that trusted to his address and manage, 
without eo much as dreaming of a cross-bite from ao 
Billy an animal, fell himself into the pit that he had 
digged for another."— L' Estrange. 

* cross-bite, v.t. To deceive, to trick, to 
swindle, to gull. 

“No rbetorick must be spent againet cross-biting & 
country evidence. . . — Collier. 

* cross-biter, * crosbytcr, * crossc- 
biter, s. A swindler, a cheat, a trickster. 

". . . the ’ coDey-catchers, coosenere, and croue-bitert’ 
whose Infamous practices he laid bare, menaced him 
repeatedly with threats of veDgeance." — IL Greene. 

* cross-biting, s. The act of swindling, 
cheating, or tricking ; a swindle, a cheat. 

" Affronts, tergiversations, cross-bit ings and BUcb 
like."— North : Examen,, p. 65. {/)auiej.) 

cross-bitt, s. A cross-piece (q.v.). 

* cross bitten, a. Swindled, cheated, 
tricked. 

cross-bond, s. 

Bricklaying: A form of bricklaying in 
which the joints of one stretcher-course come 
in the middle of the courses above and below. 
(Knight.) 

cross-bones, s. pi. The representation 
of two bones laid across each other on tomb- 
stones. 

“ Here's neither head nor foot stone, plate of braas, 
Cross-bones 01 6kulL“ 

Wordsworth : The Brothers. 

cross-bow, s. 

Old Armour: A weapon formed of a bow 
cross-wise upon a stock. It is similar in kind 
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to, but smaller than, the ballista, which it 
doubtless suggested. It was used by the 
Normans at the battle of Hastiuga. The ar- 
balest waa a form of it. [Latcu.] 

11 1 saw him draw a crossbow etlffi 
And his true arrow struck afar.* 

Scott ; Lay qf the Last Minstrel, iv. 12. 

* cross-bower, s. A cross-bow man. 

“TheFreuch assisted themselves hy land with the 
cross-bowers of Geuoa against the Eugllsh ."— Raleigh : 

Essays. 

* cross-bow man, s, A soldier armed 
with a cross-bow. 

" Crossbowmen were considered as a very necessary 
part of a well organized army.**— ; Europe 
during the Middle Ayes, cb. ii., pt» IL 

cross-bred, a. Bred from a msle 
and female of different breeds, strains, or 
varieties. 

"Or again, as when the horns of cross-bred cattle 
have been affected hy the shape of the borna of either 
parent." — DarutDi : Origin of Species (ed. 1859), ch. 
xiiL, p. 443. 

cross-breed, s. 

1. Lit. : A breed of animals (or plants) pro- 
duced by crossing different species or varieties; 

an auiinal lor a plant) of such breed. 

2. Fig. : Anything partaking of the natures 
of two different things ; a hybrid. 

M . . . a kind of cross- breed hetween a part-song and 
» psalm tune with orchestral accompaniment " — 
Alh nceum, September 9, 1882. 

cross-breeding, s. The practice or 
system of breeding animals from males and 


females of different breeds, strains, or 
varieties. 

cross-bun, a. A bun marked with a cross 
Indented. It is eaten on Good Friday. 

* oross-buttock, s. 

1. A bluw across the back or loins. 

" Many cross-buttocks did I ■nataln." — Smollett : 
Roderick Random, ch. xxvil. (Davies.) 

2. A particular throw in wrestling. 

cross causes, s. pi. 

Law: Causes in which each of the litigants 
has a suit against the other in connection with 
the aame affair, each thus being both plaintitf 
and defendant. Cross causes are generally 
brought on together. ( Blackstone .) 

cross chap-vice, a. A vice in which 
the jaws close towards each other In a liue 
contrary to their usual direction. • 

cross-chock, s. 

Shipbuild. : A piece fayed across the dead- 
wood amidships, to make good the deficiencies 
of the lower futtocks. (Knight.) 

* cross-cloth, *cross clont, *crosse- 
cloath, s. A kerchief or cloth to wrap round 
the forehead. 

“A crosse-eloath, as they ttwine it, a powting-cloth. 
plagula."— Withal: Dictionary (ed. 1608), p. 2<6. 

cross-country, a. Across the country ; 
not along the road. 

" These carpets, eo soft to the foot, 

Caledonia's traffic and pride, 

Oh spare them, ye knights of the boot, 

Escaped from the cross-country ride !* 

Cowpert Gratitude. 

cross-course, s. 

Mining : A non-metalliferous seam crossing 
at any angle thereto. 

Cross-course spar : 

Mining: Radiated quartz. 

cross-crosslet, s. 

Her. : A cross having the three upper ends 
terminating in three little crosses. 

cross cut, v.t. To cut across. 

cross-cut, e. 

Mining: A drift from a ahsft to intersect 
a vein of ore. 

TI (1) Cross-cut chisel : A chisel with a narrow 
edge and considerable depth, used in cut- 
ting a groove in iron, especially in cast-iron, 
where a portion is to be cut or broken oft 
(Knight.) 

(2) Cross-cui saw: A kind of saw adapted 
for cutting timber across the grain. Hand- 
saws are made and set for the purpose. The 
ordinary saw for cutting timber into lengths 
has a handle at each end and cuts each way. 
(Knight.) 

* cross-days, s. pL Tbe three days pre- 
ceding Ascension-day. 

* cross-elbowed, o. With the arms 

folded across. 

cross examination, s. The act of 

cross-examining. 

cross-examine, v.t. 

1. Ord. Lang. : To examine closely or mi- 
nutely. 

2. Law : To examine or interrogate the 
witnesses of the opposite side who have 
already been examined hy their own counsel, 
to test the truth of evidence given by a 
second examination. 

•• . . hie chief business was to examine and cross- 
examine the most hardened miscreants of a great capi- 
tal ." — Macaulay : Bist. Eng., ch. iv. 

cross-examined, pa. par. ora. [Cross- 
examine.] 

cross examiner, s. One who cross- 

examines. 

cross-examining, pr. par., a., & s 

[Cross-examine.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

Law : The act of examining the witnesses 
of the opposite side ; cross-examination. 

cross-eye, s. That kind of squint in 
which the eyes are turned inwards towards 
the nose ; internal strabismus. 
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cross-eyed, a. Suffering irom atrahis- 
mua; squiuting. 

cross-fertilisation, a. 

Hot. : A crossing hetween different flowers 
on tha same plant, or hetween flowara on 
different plants belonging, however, to tha 
same epeciea. 

oross-flle, *. A fila used lo dreasing out 
the arms or crosses of 11 na wheels. It has 
two convex faces of different curvatures. It 
la alao known as a double half-round fila. 
(Knight.) 

cross-fire, a. 

1. Lit. A MU. : A term uaed to denote that 
the lines of lira of two or more batteries, or 
parts of works, cross ona another, 

1 2. Fig. : An attack from aaveral aloes at 
once. 

", . . raising a cro**-fire of Artillery from the sub- 
tilizing Intellect . . ."—He Qutnecy : Work* (ed. 1863), 
VoL 11.. p. Me. 

cross -fish, s. 

Zool. : V raster rubens, tha common atarflah. 

“The typical asterliu— the crou jith jura»t«r), . . .** 
—A rated * The Channel Jtlandt, p. '237. 

cross tiookan, a. 

Min. : A term in Cornwall for a vein of 
sterna matter running north and aouth. 

* cross-flow, v.i. To flow across or 
obliquely. 

** That staid her flight with hi* crou-/towing course." 

HiUon : Cantu*, »3L 

cross-flower, a. A plant. Polygala rnU- 
garis. 6 o called, according to Gerard, who 
invented tha name, from flowering iu “ Crosse 
or Gang weeke or Rogation weeke.” (i?riffe>i 
d Holland.) 

cross-frog, a. An arrangement of cross- 
ing rads at a rectangular* intersection of roads. 
Each track ia notched for the passaga of tha 
flaimes of tha wheels traversiug tha other 
track. A crossing. 

or OSS- furrow, a. A furrow cut across a 
field transversely to other furrows, in order 
to intercept and carry off tha water conveyed 
in them ; a catch-drain. 

cross-garnet, s. 

Build. : A cross-shaped hinga raada lika tha 
latter T on its sida ( ), The cross- portioa 
is fastened to tha jamb or post, and the strap 
Is hinged to tha vertical leaf aod atcured to 
the door or gate. (Knight.) 

cross-gartered, a. Wearing tha garters 
crossed on the leg. 

". . . yellow stockings, and crou-garterrd . . .* 

Shake* p. : Twelfth Sight. 11. ▼. 

cross-grained, a. 

1. Lit . A Jointly : Having the flbrea run- 
ning in contrary poaitioos to the surfaces, 
aod consequently unabla to ba made per- 
fectly smooth when planed in one Uire>* 4: oa 
without turning it or turning tha plaaa. 
(Weak.) 

2. Fig. : Perverse, untractahle, peevish, 
cranky. 

“Tha spirit of contradiction, in • crow-^ralned 
woman, is incurable. ”—L' Kitrange. 

cross half-lattice iron. A. kind 
of angle-iron with four radiating flanges. 
Douhle-T iron, with a section lika a Greek 
cross. 

cross-handle, s. A handle attached 
transversely to the axis of tha tool, as that 
of the auger. Ona form of du ailing-pistols 
had a cross-haodla. 

cross-head, a. 

Stenm-engine : A bar moving between parallel 
and straight slides It is driven by the piston- 
rod, and by means of a eonoeoting-rod im- 
parts motion to a beam, or to the crank of an 
axla or shaft. On its ends are the cross-bead 
blocks, which alida between two parallel 
guides. (Knight.) 

Cross-head blocks : 

Steam-engine: The parts which slida be- 
tween the parallel guides. The ends of the 
cross-head are fitted into thesa blocks. Tha 
cross-head, cross-head block, and cross-head 
guides constitute what is called ** tha motion 
of tha engine. ” (I Vtale.) 


Cross-head guides: 

Steam-engine ; The parallel bars between 
which the crosa-head moves In a right line 
with the cylinder and driving-wheel axle. 
They ara also called Motion -bars. (Weak.) 

* cross invite, r.f. To return an Invita- 
tion. 

"HI* lord«blp chose to be no far rude iu not to 
crmt-invUe."— NorCi ; Life qf Lord Guilford, U. M2. 
(Davie*.! 

cross jack (pron. by eadora cr6'-Jek), 
cross jack yard, s. 

Nautical : 

1. Tha yard of a square*aail occasionally 
carried by a cutter in running before the 
wind. 

2. Tha lower yard on the mlzzen-mast. 

cross Jingling, a. Antithetical. (Milton: 
Reformation in England , bk. i.) 

cross lode, s. 

Milling : A crosa-vam ; ona Intersecting 
the principal lode. 

cross mouth chisel, s. A boring-chisel 
of a cylindrical form with a diametrical blade. 
(Knight.) 

cross multiplication, s. [Duodeci- 
mals.] 

cross patoh, a. A cross, Ill-tempered 
person, (colloquial.) Generally used of a 
girl or woman, l>nt Scott (Heart of Midlothian, 
ch. xxix.) applies it to a mao. 

“ I’m hut a crou-ftatch At best,”— Mr*. Gatkell : 
Sylvia * Lover t, eh xrvl. 

cross- path, s. A path that crosses from 
ona road or point to another ; a by-path. 

cross-pawl, cross-spall, *. 

Shipbuilding: A temporary horizontal tim- 
ber-brace, to hold a frame in position. Ver- 
tical or inclined braces are called shores. 
Croaa-spalls hold the position afterwards occu- 
pied hy the deck-beams. (ATiu^M.) 

cross piece, 5 crosse-peece, «. 

1. Literally & Shipbuilding : 

(1) A flooring-piece resting upon tha keel, 
aod placed betwean the half-floors which 
form the lower sections of the riba on each 
aide. The half-floors make a butt-joint on the 
middle line of the vessel between tha keel 
and keelson. 

(2) A bar runaiog athw’artahip between tha 
knight-heads, and to which tha running 
rigging ia belayed. 

(3) A bar coonecting tha hitt-heads. (Knight.) 

2. Anal. : The corpus callosum (q.v.), from 
Its connecting the hemispheres of the hrain. 

3. Fig. : An ill-tempered person. 

. . the rugged thought* 

That croue-prece of your sex imprinted in me*, . . .** 
IViUon : Jnconttant Lady {16 H). (Ware*.) 

* cross point, s. A step in dancing. 

“What, not one crost-poirti against Sundays?"— 
Greene . fame* l V. t If a 

cross-pollination, s 

Bat. : Tha same as Choss-fe utilization 
(q.v.). 

* cross-post, a. The post that camea 
letters on the cross-roads. (As/t.) 

cross-purpose, 5. 

1. A contrary purpose ; contradictory sys- 
tem ; contradiction ; inconsistency. 

" To allow benefit af clergy, and to restrain the press, 
seems to have something of crou-purpote in It."— Lord 
Shd/i e*t>ury. 

2. (PI.) : A kind of conversational game, 
carried oa hy question and answer. 

** The preceding sport was probahly the diversion of 
the age. and of the same stamp with our modern crest- 
pirrpotet, or questions and commands."— WhoUey : 
JS'oie on Ben J orison' t Cynthia' t Bevel*. 

3. Misunderstanding. 

"There has been a match of crost-purpotet among 
you/ 1 — Smollett: Humphrey Clinker. 

H To be at cross purposes: To misunder- 
stand or act unintentionally counter to each 
other. 

cross-quarters, s. pi. 

Arch. : An ornament of tracery representing 
the four leaves of a cruciform flower. 

cross-question, v.t. To cross examine ; 
to question closely. 


or oss questioning, pr. jtar., a., A «. 

A. A B. At pr. jxir. A particip . adj. : (9e* 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : Cross-examination. 

cross reading, *. Tha combination oC 
words produced by reading the lines of a 
newspaper, Ac., directly across tha page, 
instead of dowD each column. 

cross-remainder, «. 

Law : (See extract). 

’’ Where a devise la of black acre to A. and of whit* 
acre to B. entail, and if they both die without Lssoa, 
then every heir to A aud B have crou -remainder* btf 
Implication.”— BlacJuton*. (Craig.) 

cross-road, a. 

1. A road running acroaa or traoaveraely to 
another. (Generally used la tha plural.) 

2. A bye-road. 

“The carriage* taking the road to Varenne*. he went 
a cron-road to rejoin them "—Guthrie ; Geog. franc*. 

* cross-row, * crosrowe, a. The alpha- 

bet. (Caisa-cuosa-aow.J 

“ Ue hearkens after prophecies and dream*. 

And from the crou-row plucks the letter O. - 

BhaKerp : Richard HI., L L 

cross-rule, a. 

1. A liaa ruled acroaa or at right angles to 
another. 

2. Law (pi. cross-rules): Rules where each 
of tha opposite litigants obtains a rule nisi t 
as tha plaintiff to increase tha damage* 
and tha delendaat to enter a nonsuit 
(Wharton.) 

Cross-rule paper : Paper ruled off in squares, 
affording a means of drawing a pattern for 
weaving or W'orstcd work. 

cross sea, a. A current or wavea running 
In contrary directions. 

cross* set, a. Directed or set across anj 

liaa or course. 

" A crou-tet current bore them from the track." 

Joanna BalUU. 

cross shaped, a. Of tha shape or form 
of a crosa. 

“ Then King Olaf raUed tha blit 
Of iron, crou-thaped and gilL* 

Longfellow ; The Bag a qj King Olaf, xlL 

cross-shed, a. Tha upper ahed of ft 

gauze-loom. 

cross-sill, a. A railroad sleeper or tie 
lying transversely beaeath the rails. 

cross somer, cross-summer, a. A 

beam of timber. 

cross spale, «. [Cross-pawl.) 

cross-spine, *. A plant, Stauracanthus 

aphyllus. 

cross-springer, 3. 

Arch.: lo a groined arch, the rib that 
spriags from a pillar in a diagonal direction 
at the intersection of tha arches forming the 
groin. 

cross-staff; * crosse -staffe, a. 

1. An instrument commonly called the fore- 
staff, used by aeamen to take tha meridian 
altitude of the suu or stars. (Harris.) 

“The crour ttaffe is on artificial! quadrant, . . .* — 
Bop ton : Baculutn Oeodotticum (1614). 

2. A aurveyor’a instrument for measuring 

off-sets. 

cross-stone, s. 

Mineralogy : 

* 1. The same as Harmotome (q.v.). It 
■was named from the twin intersecting crystals. 
(Brit Mus. Cat., oid ed.) 

t 2. Tha same as Staurolite (q.v.). it la 
so called from tha shape of some crystals. 

3. The same as Andalusite and Crucitk 
( q.v.), eapecially tha variety Chiastolite. It 
is so named because on a transversa section 
of the crystals markings lika a cross appear. 
(Dana, Ac.) 

cross straining, s. 

Saddlery : Canvas or wehblng stretched 
transversely over the first strainiog. The two 
are stretched over the tree, and united form 
tha foundation for the seat of tha saddle. 

cross stratification, s. 

Gtol. : The same as Cross-beddino (q.v.). 


fate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wc, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or. wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, ride, full; try, Syrian. ce = e. ey= a. qu = kw. 
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cross-tail, s. 

Steam-engine: A bar connecting the rear 
ends of the aida-bara of a back-action steam- 
engine. The side-bars proceed from the crosa- 
head oo the end of the piston-rod, and receive 
motion from the piston ; from the crosa-taii 

S roceeds the pitman, which is connected to 
tie crank of the propeller-shaft. (Knight.) 
Cross-tail gudgeon : 

Mach. : A gudgeon having a winged or 
rihbed ehank. 

cross-tie, s. 

Railway Engin. : A cross- ail 1 beneath the 
rails, to snpport them aad keep them from 
spreading apart. 

cross-timber, *. 

Ship-building : One of the floor- timbers of a 
frame, resting at its middle upon the keel. 
Butted against its heads are the heels of the 
first futtocks. Alongside of it are half-floor 
timbers, whose heels lmtt against each other 
over the keel. (Knight.) 

cross-tining, s. 

Agric. : A mode of harrowing crosswise or 
transversely to the ridges. 

cross-trees, s. pi. 

Nant. : Timbers athwartship in the tops, 
resting on the trestle-trees, to spread the 
shrouds of the mast above and support the 
frame of the top. (Knight.) 

cross-trip, s. 

Sports : A term in wrestling when the legs 
are crossed within one another. 

cross- vaulting, s. 

Arch. : A ceiling formed by the intersection 
of two or more aimple vaults' of arch- work. 

cross -way, s. A cross-road (q.v.). 
{Obadiah 14.) 

cross-weaving, a. Adapted for weaving 
with a crossed warp. 

Cross-weaving loom: A loom for weaving 
with a crossed warp. 

cross-week, s. [Rogation week.] 

cross-webbing, s. 

Saxtdlery : Webbing stretched traosverssly 
over the saddle-tree, to strengthen the foun- 
dation for the saddle-seat. 

cross-wind, s. A wind blowing across 
•ne a course ; a side wind. 

** A violent crost-vnnd from either coast * 

Milton: P. L. t lit 487. 

cross, * creoisen, * croloi, * croise, v.t. 

& i. [Cross, s.] 

A. Transitive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally : 

(1) To lay one body across another ; to draw 
a line across ; to cause to intersect. 

(2) To lie across or athwart ; to intersect. 

". . . the tips crossing one another, . . Dcrham : 
Physico * Theology. 

(3) To mark, stamp, or brand with a cross. 

" Manic in bor bare flea* bom late croice vaate. - 

Robert of Gloucester, p. 51 -L 

(4) To make tbs sign of the cross upon. 

** Friars that through the wealthy regions run . . . 
Resort to farmers rich, and blese their halls. 

And exorcise the beds, and cross the halls." 

Dry den : Wife of Bath's Talc, SI. 

(5) To come or move across a person’s way. 

** But soft, behold 1 lo. where It comes again 1 
I'll crow it, though it blast me." 

Shakesp. : Hamlet , i. L 

(6) To pass over ; to pass from ooe side to 
another. 

“ It was not very proh&ble that her armies would 
cross the Elbe, or that her fleets would force a passage 
through the Sound.”— Macaulay : Hist. Eng . ch. xix. 

(7) To put one’s leg across ; to bestride. 

" To cross his ambling pony day hy day 
Seems at the heat hut dreaming life away." 

Cowper : Retirement, 467, 468. 

(8) To cancel. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To thwart, to oppose, to embarrass, to 
obstruct. 

. . the sole ohject of those who ruled that great 
city was to crow the Prince of Orange.” — Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. vli. 

*(2) To counteract ; to he inconsistent with. 
**. . . their appetites cross their duty. "—Locks. 


* (3) To contradict, 

**. . . howsoever it cross the received opinion. . , .* 
—Bacon : Hat. Hist. 

*(4) To restrain, to moderate, to keep down. 

•*To make » good, a wise, and a virtuous man. 'tls fit 
he should learn to cross hie appetite, . . — Locks: On 

Education, § 62 . 

* (5) To debar, to preclude, to shut out. 

•* . . . from his loins no hopeful branch shall spring, 
To cross me from the golden time I look for. ' 

Shakes p. : 3 Henry VI., ilL 2. 

* (6) To cancel, to condone. 

*' ny dying for the exoaa, crou the score of their own 
aliis."— Puller. 


(7) To cause to interbreed ; to effect a cross 
In the way of breeding. 


**. . . the most suitable dog to cross with her, . . 

*' Stonehenge" : The Greyhound, ch. xix. 

II. Banking ; To write the name of a baoker 
or banking company betweeo two lines drawn 
across the face of a cheque. [Crossed-chf-que.] 
(1) To cross cudgels: To submit ; to yield. 


*• This forced the -itahborn'st for the cause 
To cross the cudgels to the laws." 

Butler: Budibras. 

(2) To cross one's path : 

(a) To come across, to meet. 


(t>) To oppose, to thwart, to obstruct. 

B. Reflex. : To make the sign ot the cross. 


" Like a monk who. under his cloak, 

Crosses himself, and sighs, alaa ! ” 
Longfellow : The Old Clock cn the Stairs. 


C. Intransitive: 


L Literally : 

1. To lie across or athwart another thing ; 
to iotersect. 


2. To move or pass over or across. 

. . the bridge of Slaue. some miles np the river, 
to cross there, . , ."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvl. 

* 3. To movs zig-zag. 

, *' He cranks and crosses, with a thousand doubles.** 

Shake tp. : Venus ± Adonis, 682. 

II. Figuratively : 

• ]. To be inconsistent. 

**Mon*« actioni do not alwaye crou with reason."— 
Sir P. Sidney. 

2. To interbreed. 


cross ar chi' nje, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. cross- 
arch(us) ; Lat. fein. pi. adj. suff. -i/ice.] 
[Crossarchus.] 


cross-ar'- chus, s. [Gr. Kpoao-oc (krossos) = 
a fringe, and ap^os (arc/ios) = the fundament.] 
Zool. : A genus of Yiverrida?, with a more 
rounded head and a larger muzzle than 
the Ichneumons. Crossarchus obscurus is the 
M a ague of Western Africa. With Suricata, 
Crossarchus constitutes the Viverrine sub- 
family Crossarch i me. 

cross-bill, s. [Cross-bill.] 


crossed, * crossydde, pa. par, or a. [Cross, 

v.) 

A . As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) Ldid or lying across or athwart ; having 
a line drawo across. 

(2) Marked or signed with a cross. 

" Crossydde, Crruoe si gnat us." — Prompt Pare. 

2. Fig. : Thwarted, opposed, obstructed. 

II. Her. : Borne crosswise. 

crossed belt, $. 

Mach. : A belt crossed between pulleys so 
as to revolve them in opposite directions. 
[Beltino.] To prevent the rubbing of the 
belts, rollers may be ioterposed. (Knight.) 

crossed cheque, 5. 

Banking : A cheque with two lioes drawn 
across its face, between which the oame of a 
particular hanker or baoking coiopaoy may 
he written, stamped, or printed. Such 
cheques will only be paid by the bank on 
which they are drawn, when presented through 
another bank. When the oame of the payee's 
banker is unknown to the person who draws 
the cheque, it is usual to insert the words 
** &l Co.," leaving the payee himself to fill in 
the banker's name. The abbreviation “ & Co." 
is not, however, essential, and may be omitted, 
the drawing the lines across the face of the 
cheque being sufficient. 

Crossed Friars, s. pi. 

Ch. Hist. : [Crutched Friars.] 


crossed lens, s. 

Optics: A form of single convex lena haviog 
the lea>>t spherical aberration. The refractive 
index of the glass should be 1*5, and the 
radius of the posterior aurface six times that 
of the anterior aurface, both surfaces being 
convex. 


crossed out, a. 

Mach. : When the web of a wheel la sawed 
and filed away ao as to leave s cross of four 
spokes or arms, it ia said to be croased out. 
This is common io watch and clock wheels. 
(Knight.) 

* crosse’-Iet, s. [Croslet.] 

cros- sette’, i. [Fr., dimin. of crosse = s 
crosier.] 

Building : 

1. A projecting piece on a vonssoir, which 
gives it a bearing upon the next vuussoir on 
the side towards the springing. 

2. The return on the corners of door-cases 
or window-frames. 


cross -Ing, pr. par., a., k s. [Cross. v.\ 

A . & B. As pr. par . & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 


I. Ordinary Language : 

X. literally : 

(1) The act of passing over or across ; pas- 
sage. 

(2) The state of being crossed. 

**. . . as If the crossing ot a bill was designed for this 
service . "—Dcrham : Phystco- Theology. 

(3) Intersection. 

. . the endless crossing and twining of these 
microscopic fllftineuta " — Todd & Bowman: PhysioL 
Anat., vol. 1., cti. iiL, p. 75. 


(4) The place where one crosses. 

(5) The act of making the sign of the cross. 

**. . . your clerical shavings, your uucleauly unctions, 
your crossings." — Bishop HaU : Epistles, L 

2. Fig. : A contradiction, a thwarting, an 
obstruction. 


** Of many men 
I do not bear these crossings." 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry TV., IiL L 

IL Technically : 


1 . Banking : The writing the name of a 
banker or banking company between two lines 
drawn across the face of a cheque. [Crossed- 
cheque.] 


2. Railway : A casting placed at the inter- 
section of two railways, where the rails of 
each track are partly cut away to allow pas- 
sage to the flanges of the crossing wheels. 

1 Level-crossing : A place where a railway 
crosses a road on the level. In England it ia 
protected by gates opening inwards on the 
line, and under charge uf an official. 


crossing sweeper, s. A person who 
gains a livelihood by sweeping clean the 
crossings in streets. 

cross ish, a. [Eng. cross, a. ; - ish .) Rather 

cross. ( Richardson : Pamela , i. 128.) 

cross -let, $. [Croslet.1 


cross' -ly, adv. [Eng. cross, a. ; 

* I. Lit. : Across, athwart, obliquely ; so as 
to iotersect something else. 

II. Figuratively: 

* 1. Adversely, unfortunately, in opposi- 
tion. (Followed by to.) 

•* And crossly to thy good all fortune goes." 

Shakesp. : Richard II., iL A 

2. Unfortuoately. 

" If he have any child. 

He shall be crossly matched.” 

Beautn. <*• Flet. : PhU astro 

3. Peevishly, with ill-humour, fretfully. 

cross'-ness, s. [Eng. cross; -ness.] 

I. Lit. : The quality or state of being cross 
or transverse ; transverseness. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Opposition, contrariety, perverseness. 

"The lighter sort of malignity tumeth hut to • 
crossness or aptness to oppose.” — Bacon. 

2. Peevishness, ill-humour. 

"They help us to forget the crossness of men and 
things. . . ."—Collier : Of the Entertainment of Books. 

cros- sop-ter-yg'-i-dee, s. pi. [Gr. *po<rcroc 
(fcrossos) = a tassel, a fringe, and ?rrept»£ 
( pterux ), genit. jrrepiryo? (pterugos) = a wing, 
... a tin.] 


boil, bo^: poilt, jtffrl; cat, cell, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph-£» 
-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun; -£ion, -§ion = zhun. -clous, -tioua, -sic us = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. — b*l, deb 
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Ichthy. tC Pahrnnt. : Fringe-finned fishes. 
Tlio mime given by Professor Huxley to a 
family of Ganoid lislies in which the tin rays 
of the paired tins are so arranged as to form 
a fringe round a central lobe. The majority 
have a hcteroeercal, the rest a lionioeercal 
tail. The Crossopterygidie are of the sub- 
order Lepidoganniilei. Prol*. Huxley raises 
them into a sub-order, und divides them into 
the following families: (1) Polypterini, (2) San- 
rodipterini, (3) Glyptodipterini, (-1) Ctoimdip- 
terini, (5) Phaneropleurini, and (<i) Cadaeun- 
tliini. Dr. Traquair divides the Crossopte- 
rygidic into six families : (1) Folypterldm, (2) 
Cirlaranthidrc, (3) Hhombodtpteridie, (4) Cy- 
clodipteridie, (5) Holoptycliiidm and (6) Phan- 
eropleunda*. 

•[ For the terminations of these “sub- 
orders” and “ families “ seo Family and 
Classification. 

Most, of the genera ami speciea of Crossop- 
terygida* arc {Silurian, some arc Devonian, and 
a smaller number Carboniferous. Only tin* 
Ccehicanthini arc Mesozoic. In the present 
day tlio only living genus known is Polypterus. 
(Nicholson.) 

cros-sop-tcr-yg-i-ous, a. [Mod. Lat. 
crossoptcrygt(do), and Eng. sutf. -oiw.J 

Ichthy. £ Pnhront. : Pei tabling to the family 
Crossopterygidifi or its characters. 

cros so' pus, s. [Gr. apoo-erwro? (frros.«otos) = 
tasselled, fringed, from KpatrooL ( krossoi ) = 
tassels, fringes, and novs (;>ows)= a foot.] 

Zoo/, : A genus of Sorieid;e (Shrews). Cros- 
sopus /adieus is the Water-Shrew or Oared- 
Shrew of Britain. It was first discovered by 
Dr. Hooker in Norfolk. 

cross’-wi^c, * cross’- wy§e, adv. (Eng. 

cross, and wise.] 

1. Across. 

" Till tl»cy found nil further passage 
Shut against them, barred securely. 

By the trunks of trees uprooted, 

Lying lengthwise, lying crosswise. 

And forhidding further passage. ' 

Longfellow : Hong of Hiawatha, vl 

2. In figure of a cross. 

“And k ullcd [killed] him ou crosrwyse, to Calvarye on 
a Friday." Piers Ploughman, pi. 373. 

cross-wort, s. [Eng. cross, aod suff. -wort 
(q.v.),] 

Bat. : A name given to several plants, 
specially (1) Galium cruciutum , (2) the genus 
Crucianella, and (3) Eupatorium per/oliutum. 

crot-a-con'-ic, a. [Eng. crot(on), aod aeon- 
ROfc-l Derived from plants of the genera 
Croton aud Aconitum. 

crotaconio acid, s. 

Chcm. : CgHgC^ or C 3 H 4 '(CO , OH)o. A 
dibasic acid, isomeric with citraconic, itaconie, 
and meaaconic acids. It is formed by the action 
of potassium cyanide on ethylic’ clilorocro- 
tonate. On supersaturating the potassium 
salt of the resulting cyaoo-crotonic acid with 
hydrochloric acid, agitating with ether, and 
allowing the solution to evaporate, aramooium 
crotaeonate is obtained, from which the acid 
is obtained by adding sulphuric acid and agi- 
tating with ether. Crotaconic acid is very 
soluble in water ; it melts at 119°. Heated 
above 130° it gives off CO->, and crotonie acid 
is formed. (I Vatts: Dict. Chem.) 

crot'-al, a. [Crottle.] 

■crot-a-lar'-i-a, s. (Lat. crotalum; Gr. 
KporaAov ( Jcrotafcn ) = a rattle made of split 
reeds, pottery, or metal, and Lat. fern, sing, 
adj. suff. - aria . So named because, when the 
io Hated legumea are shaken, the seeds rattle 
iaside.] 

Bat. : A genus of papilionaceous plants, the 
typical one of the family Crotolariete (q.v.). 
The leaves are simple or compound, the 
inflorescence io racemes, the flowers generally 
yellow, the legume oblong, curved iowards, 
with puffed out or swollen sides. Between 
250 and 300 species are known. Crotalaria 
juncea is cultivated in India aod Southern 
Asia generally for the fibre yielded by the 
inner bark. It is called San, Sun, Shunum, or 
Snnu Hemp, a name which has no connection 
with the luminary of day, hut is the Hindu- 
stani san or sun = hemp. It is termed also 
Madras hemp, Bombay hemp, Brown hemp, 
and Taag, &c. Bags and low-priced canvas 
are made in India from its fibres. It is also 


grown as a fodder plant. C. rctusc i ia some- 
times grown in India for its fibres. The 
branches of ('. Iiurhia are twisted by the 
people of Sclnde Into tough ropes, A accoit- 
tion of C. FspadiUa is employed in Venezuela 
ns sudorific io fevers. 

crot-a-ldr / l-e-re, s. pi. (Mod. Lat. crota- 
lai(iu), ami tctii. pi. ndj< su tt. -ne.\ 

Bot. : A family of papilionaceous plants, 
sub-tribe Gcuisteie. 

cro-tal'-I-doo, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. croUil(us) 
(q.v.), and lein. pi. adj. suff. -ithe.J 

Zoo/. .* A family of serpents, sub-order 
Vipcriua. There is a deep pit on each side of 
the nose lined with aiuall plates. The crown 
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of the head Is scaly, the belly covered with 
shield-like plates. The poison fangs are 
very large ; the other teeth are small. (Cno- 
t.vlos.] 

crot-a-li -nae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. cro/a/(?«)(q,v.), 
and fern. pi. adj. aulf. -irae.] 

Zool. : The typical a ub- family of the Crota,- 
lldie. The tail ends in a rattle. 

oro -ta lo, s. (Gr. Kporahov (krotalon) = a 
rattle'.] [Crotalum.] A Turkish musical 
instrument. 



crot'-a-lum, s. (Gr. KporaAov ( krotalon ) = 
rattle',] 

Music: A rattle 
or clapper used 
sometimes to mark 
tlierhythinofdaor- 
iug in the worship 1 
of Cyhele. It was 
generally made of 
wood, having a 
loose piece hinged 
midway, so that 
when shaken in 
the hand a clatter- 
ing uoiae waa pro- 
duced, called by 
the Greeks TrAarayi? 

( platagi - ). ( Stainer 
& Barrett.) 

crot '-a-lus, s. crotalum. 

[Mod.* Lat., from L From bas-relief ol Vase, 
Class. Lat. crota- . „ v ' 1,a Borghese. 

2. Mosaic Pavement, Villa 
lum; Or. aporcuW Coraine. 

(krotalon) = a 

rattle. So called because a series of horoy 
bodies, loosely united together at 'the tail of 
the animal, rattles when it moves,] 

Zool. : A geo us of serpents, the typical one 
of the family Crotalidae. Cro/a/i« horridus is 
the Rattlesnake (q.v.). 


* cro-taphic, a. [Gr, KpaTapos (krotaphos ) 
= the temple.] Belonging to the temples. 
(Ash.) 

* crqt-aph I tis, s. (Gr. Kpora<£ms ( krota - 
phitis) ’= pertaining to the temples.] 

Med. : A pain in the temples, (.ds/t.) 

crot5h, s. [0. Ft. croche; Fr. croc = a crook.) 

[C ROCHE.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A hook, a fork. 

*’ With poles upou crotchie as high as thy hrest." 

Taster: Hasbandrie, lviL 5L 

2. A curved weeding-tool. 

" In Maie get a weede booke, a crotch and a glooe." 

Tuner : Husbandrie , li, 10. 

3. A erntch, 

" The next, get chaire and crotches to stay/ 

Tmser : Husbandrie, lx. 11. 

II. Naut. : A forked post for supporting a 
boom or horizontal spar. 

crot 9 hed, a. [Eng. crotch ; -ed.) 

1. Lit. : Forked, hooked, curved, winding, 

”... which runneth by Estridiuodoch, a crotched 
brooke .”— Hoi Inshed : Dcsc. of Bntaine, cb. xlv. 


2. Fig. : Crotchety, peevish. 

crot^h’-Gt, * cro9h -ct. [Fr. dimin., from 

U. Fr. croche ; Fr. croc • a hook.) 

L Ordinary Language: 

]. Literally: 

(1) In the eurne sense as II. fl, 

“ Why these are very crotchets that bo tpeak*; 
Note, note*, iorawAh, and nothing! “ 

l&uikesp. t Much Ado, IL L 

*(2) A support, a crotch. 

** A stately temple shoots within the eklea, 

The crotchets ut their cot In columns rise." 

Hrj/tlcn : Ovid, Met. Oaucu & Philemon. 

2. Fig . : A whimsical fancy or conceit ; * 
perverse fancy. 

** All Lis old crotchets tii his brain he bears * 

Air J. liavLes: Immortulitg of the Soul 

II. Technically : 

1. Surg. : Applied to surgical and other 
instruments of a hooked form derived from 
the French ; as the craniotomy or placenta 
hooka. Hpecifically, a curved instrument for 
extracting the fetus. 

2. Print. : A bracket ([ ]). 

”, . . the pns»ages Included within the parathese* a* 
crotchets. iu the pres* styles them, . . Hoyle t 
Works, vol. ih, p. 8 ; Tht> Publisher to the Reader. 

3. Naut. : A forked support; a crotch. 

4. Fort.: Au indentation in a covered way, 
opposite to a traverse. 

5. Mil. : An arrangement of troops by which 
they are drawn up in a line nearly perpendi- 
cular to the line of battle, 

6. Music: A note (J), ooe-fourtb of the value 
of a semibreve (q.v.). 

7. Sport. : The master-teeth of a fox. 

8. Anat. : The name given by Vicqd'Azyr 
to a hook at the anterior extremity of the 
auperior occipito-teraporal coovolutioo of the 
cerebrum. 

crotchet-monger, s. Ooe who has a 

crotchet or fancy on which lie ia perpetually 
barpiog, 

*’ A few crot chef- mongers, Positivists and doo- 
triimires."— Pall Malt Gazette, Aog. 17, 188*2. 

* crot9h’-ct, v.i. [Cbotciiet, s .] 

Music : To play io a measured time, or to 
play rapidly. 

'• The uimbleet crocheting musician." 

Donne , Poems, p. C8. 

* crot9h’-et-cd, * crot9h’-ct^ed, a. [Eng. 

crotchet ; -cd.] ilarked with or measured by 
crotchets. 

" Not these can tela and morsels of Scripture warbled, 
quavered, and crotchelted, to give pleasure nuto th© 
ears.” — I/armar : Trarul. of Bevz's Serm. (1587), p. 267. 

t crot9h'-et-eer, s. [Eug. crotchet ; -cer.) 
Ooe with a crotchet (1. 2). 

'•The author has a keen eye for modern varieties of 
crotcheteers."— Athenceum, Oct. 30, 1880, p. 665. 

crotch -et-y, a. [Eng crochet ; -y.) Full of 
crotchets or perverse and whimsical fancies ; 
whimsical, fanciful. 

“This will please the crotchety radicals."— Safur^y 
Rrriew, Feb. 4, 1865. 

* crote, * croote, s. [O. Fr. crote ; FT. croMe 
- dirt, mud.] 

1. A clod ; a lump of turf or earth. 

" Crote of a turfe. Olebicula."— Prompt Parc p. 105. 

2. Refuse. 

" My bones as croote ban dried."— Wycliffe : Ps. cL 41 

3. The smallest particle. 

" And of It nevyr a crote, 

Quhill I be wyrryd, owre-pos my throt 

Wyntown, viL 4, ZS. 

*crot'-el§, ^crotells, s. [Adimia. from Fr. 
crotte = dung, dirt.] The dung of hares. 
(Howell.) 

* crd-tcsc’qne, a. & s. [O. Fr. crotesque.) 

A. .4$ adj.: Grotesque. 

B. As sub&t. : A grotesque paintiog. 

“ Item twa paintlt broddls the ane of the muses and 
the uther of crotescgue or conceptls ."— Inventories 
(A. 1561), p. 130, 

erd’-ton (I), s. & a. [Lat. croton — the Castor- 
oil plant ; Gr. Kpordiv (kroton) — (1) a dog- 
louse, a tick, (2) the Castor-oil plant, Ricinus 
communis , the seeds of which were thought 
remotely to resemble ticks.] 

A- Js substantive .* 

Bot.: A genus of Euphorbiaeere, the typ ica l 
ooe of the tribe Crotonese. The floweis are 
monceeious, the males with a five-parted val- 
vular calyx, five petals, five glands alternate 


fate, f^t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her. there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
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with the petals, definite stamens distinct from 
each other ; the females with a five-parted 
calyx, no petals, styles bifid or inultitid, three 
viands round the ovary, and tricoccous fruit. 
Some are trees, others bushes, and yet others 
herbaceous plants; the leaves and intlores- 
cenee are also variable. They occur in the 
warmer parts of both hemispheres. Some are 
purgativo. A decoction of Croton perdicipes 
is used in Brazil as a cure for syphilis and as 
a diuretic. The purgative root of C. campestris, 
and the leaves and bark of C. origani/olius, are 
diaphoretic and antispastic. The wood of C. 
Tigtium is sudorific, and used against syphilis ; 
the seeds are purgative. The oil of C. Tiglium 
and Parana, two East Indian trees, is so acrid 
as to blister the skin. They are used as diuretics 
and purgatives. Many are balsamic. C. bal- 
somi/er is used in Martinique in the preparation 
of the liquor called Eau de Mantes. Frankin- 
cense is extracted from C. thurifer and C. 
adipatus, which grow on the Amazon. C. 
kumilis, found in the West Indies, lias aro- 
matic qualities, and is used in medicating 
baths. C. gratissimus is fragrant, and is used 
as a perfume by the Koras in south Africa. 
The balsam of C. origanifultvs is employed as 
a substitute for copaiva. C. Cascarilla. is 
aromatic. Yet others have a colouring' 
matter. C. Draco and C. sanguiferuvi furnish 
a red substance like gum-lac. C. Cascarilla , 
a Jamaica bush, was thought to furnish the 
cascarilla of commerce, which is now known 
to be derived from C . Eleuteria, a Bahama 
shrub ; that of Mexico conies from C. pseudo- 
China ; and C. nitens, C. cascarillohlcs, micans, 
and suberosus might also be made to yield 
cascarilla. 

B. As adj . : Derived from any plaut of the 
gentia Croton. [Croton-oil.] 

croton-oil, s. 

Phar. : A fatty oil expressed from the seeds 
of Croton Tiglinm. The oil is brownish -yellow, 
alight ly viscid, and has an acrid nauseous 
taste. The seeds are smaller and duller than 
those of the castor-oil plant. Croton oil ia 
a powerful irritant drastic purgative, ofteu 
cauaing nausea and vomiting. 

Croton-oil acids : 

Chem. : Croton oil when saponified with 
soda, yields sails of acetic, isobutyric, and 
valerianic acids, which are volatile, and a 
crystalline acid called tiglie, or methyl-cro- 
tonic acid, C 5 H 8 0 2 or C^CH^-CO-OH, 
which is the chief product. It melts at 64°, 
and boils at 197°. A small quantity of higher 
acids of the acrylic series are also obtained. 

cro'-ton (2), *. A name sometimes applied to 
the water-supply of New York City, which ia 
drawn from the Croton River. 

croton-bug, s. A long-winged species of 
Cockroach, Blatta geimanica. (American.) 

H A Cockroach and a proper Bug belong to 
different orders. 

cro’-ton-ate, s. [Eng., Arc., cmfon(fc), and 
auff. -ate.] A salt of crotonic acid. 

cro-to-ne-re, s. pi, [Lat. croton , and fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -ece.] 

Bat. : A tribe of Euphorbiaoe®. The ovule 
is solitary, the flowers, which usually have 
petals, are in clusters, spikes, racemes, or 
panicles. ( Lindlcy .) 

cro-ton -1C, a. [Lat., Arc., croton (q.v.), and 
Eng. sutf. 4c.] Pertaining to or in any 
way derived from some plant of the genus 
Crotou. 

crotonic acids, s. pl 

Chem. : C 4 H60 2 . The three modifications 
are— Crotonic acid , CH 3 CH = CH'CO’OH ; 
Isocrotonic acid, CH 2 = CH'CHo'CO'OH ; and 

NethacrylLc ao id, - COOH. 

1. Crotonic add : A solid substance crystal- 
lising in white needles, melting at 72% and 
boiling at 1S2*. It can be formed syntheti- 
cally by dropping ethylie n-monobrom- 
butyrate into a warm alcoholic solution of 
potash. Both crotonic acid and isocrotonic 
acid are formed by the action of phosphorous 
pentacliloride on ethyl-diacetic acid. Cro- 
tonic acid, fused with potash, yields only 
acetate of potassium. Crotonic acid, heated 
with fuming bydriodic acid on a water-bath, 
melts to a yellow liquid, which, on cooling, 
deposits large rhombic crystals of iodo-butyric 


acid ; these, when boiled with potash, are 
converted into oxybutyrie acid ; on convert- 
ing this acid into a zinc salt and gradually 
adding alcohol to the solution, the zinc salt of 
a-oxybutyric acid crystallises out first, and 
the last mother liquids yield the 0-oxybutyr- 
ato of zinc as an amorphous varnish. Cro- 
tonic acid is formed by the oxidatiou of cro- 
tou aldehydes, formed by the condensation 
of acetic aldehyde. Also by distilling ally l 
cyanide with caustic potash. 

2. Isocrotonic acid: A liquid formed by the 
action of naseeut hydrogen on the modifica- 
tion of chloro- crotonic acid, which melts at 
69’5°. It is ail oily liquid, boiling at 172°, but 
when heated in a sealed tube to lbU° it is con- 
verted into solid crotonic acid. 

3. Nethacrylic acid : Obtained by heating to 
100° citraconic anhydride saturated at 0“ with 
hydrochloric acid, and boiling the product 
with strong soda solution. It crystallises 
from water in long colourless prisms, which 
melt at 16°, and boil at 160 '5°. When fused 
with potash it yields propionic acid and car- 
bon dioxide. 

crotonic aldehyde, s. 

Chem. : Croton aldehyde, C^RO, or 

CH 3 CH = CHCO'H. Obtained by heating 
pure aldehyde in soda-water bottles with a 
very little zinc chloride and a few drops of 
water, for a day or tw'o, tit 100*. It is puri- 
fied by distillation in a current of steam. 
Croionic aldehyde is a colourless liquid, 
having an extremely pungent odour, and boils 
at 104°. It reduces silver oxide. In contact 
with the air it oxidises to crotonic acid. Cro- 
tonic aldehyde, saturated with hydrochloric 
acid gas, is converted into cbloro-lmtyrie 
aldehyde, C^HgCl'CO'H, which crystallises in 
white needles, melting at 97° ; insoluble iu 
water, sparingly soluble in alcohol. 

crotonic chloral, s. 

Chem. d> Pham. : Crotou chloral, a sub- 
stance which has been found to be butyric 
chloral , C4H5CI5O, or CCVCHo'CHo'COll 
(Trichlorbutyl-aldeliyde). It is ] prepared by 
passing chlorine into aldehyde, cooled iu a freez- 
ing mixture, and heated to 100* at the close of 
the reaction. The liquid was distilled ; the trac- 
tion which passed over between 160* and ISO* 
yielded, by fractional distillation, a colourless, 
peculiar-smelling oil, boiling at 164°. It com- 
bines w ith water, forming a crystalline hydrate, 
CCVCn 2 *CH2'CH(OHV, which is slightly 
soluble in water. It is stated by Garrod to 
produce a deep sleep accompanied by anaes- 
thesia of the head, the fifth nerve being com- 
pletely paralysed, while the pulse and respira- 
tion coutinue unaffected, and the voluntary 
muscles retain their tone. It is given in cases 
of trigeminal neuralgia, and where cbloral 
hydrate is inadmissible owing to disease of 
the heart 

cro-to-ni-tril, s , [Eng. croto(n), and nitril] 

Chem. : C 3 II 5 *CN. Allyl cyanide. A liquid 
boiling at. 117°, obtained by heating allyl 
iodide with potassium cyanide to 110° fur two 
days. 

cro -ton-ol, s. [Eng. crotou, and Lat. 0 l(eum) 
= oil.] 

Chem. : C9H14O2. A yellow, viscid sub- 
stance, aaid to occur in croton-oil. 

cro -ton-yl, s. [Eng. croton ; -yl] 

Chem. : An organic nomad radical (Qllg)'. 

crotonyl amines, s. pl. 

Chem. : Organic bases, C4H9NH0, &c., 
formed together with butylene diamines by 
heating Isobutylene dibromide to 100* with 
alcoholic ammonia, part of the dibromide 
being resolved into HBr and crotonyl bro- 
mide ; the latter is converted by the ammonia 
into crotonyl amines. 

crotonyl bromide, s. 

Chem. : C 4 HgBr. A liquid boiling at 90°. 
Formed by the action of alcoholic potash on 
isobutylene dibromide, C4ll 8 Br 2 . 

erd- ton -yl-ene, s. [Eng. crotonyl , and suff. 
-ene.] 

Chem. : C 4 H 6 or HC = C - CH 2 *CH 3 . Ethyl- 
acetylene. A hydrocarbon which occurs 
among the products obtained by the com- 
pression of coal-gaa. It boils s* 20* to 25*, 
and forms a tetrabromidc, which melts at 116* 
and crystallises in shining needles. 


cro-toph-a-ga, s. [Gr. *por w* ( kroton ) =. a 
•log-louse, a tick, and tfraytiv (pluiyem) = to 
eat.} 

Ornith. : A genus of birda, the typical one of 
the sub-family Crotophaginae (q.v.). Tim bill 
Is greatly compressed, and the ridge of the 
upper mandible keeled. The species are found 
in South America. Crotophaga a ni is the A hi 
or Anno of the Latin races of South America, 
the Razor-billed Blackbird of .Jamaica, called 
also the Savannah Bird and the Great Black bn d. 
It feeds on small lizards, insects, ami seeds. 
It lives in flocks, and when 011c individual is 
killed the rest gather again almost at the same 
spot. Several females are aaid to use tho 
same nest. 


cro toph-a-gi -nae, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. cro- 
tophag{a) fq.v.), and fem. pl. adj. sulf. -turn.] 
Ornith. : A sub-family of Cuculidse (Cuckoos). 
The bill ia compressed, the ridge of the upper 
mandible curved, the wings usually short and 
rounded, and the two outer toes longer than 
the rest. [Crotophaga. ] 


* crott, s. [Fr. crottc.] Excrement, ordure. 

•*. . . tlie dirt aud i-rott of Paris may be smelt ten 
miles off, . . ."—IIvwcl : Londvitopolit (1657), p. 3yL 
(.Var«.) 


crot -tie, crot’-al, s. [Gael, crotal .] 

Botany : 

1. Gen. : A name giveu to several species of 
lichen. 

2. Spec. : Parmelia omphaloides. 

(1) Black c rattles : Parmdia saxatilis, 
(Chiejly Scotch.) 

(2) Light crottles : Lecanora palkscens. 

(Chiejly Scotch.) 

(3) Stone crottles : Parmdia saxatilis. (North 
of Ireland.) (Britten Holland.) 

* crot'-tly, * crott-lie, a. [Eug. crott(le); 
-ly.] Covered with lichen. 

" Ai o’er the crott! it- they climb'd." 

Tram : Mountain Mme, p. 66. 

* crot'-jr, v.i. [Fr. crofter.] To dung, as a hare. 
(Ash.) 


crotch (1), * crowche (1), v.i. & t. [A va- 
riant or derivative of Mid. Eng. croken =■ to 
bend ; crok = a crook.] [Crook.] 


A, Intransitive: 

I. Lit. : To stoop or beud low ; to lie close 
to the ground. 

“ While Lufra. crouch iuy by her side, 

Her station claimed with jealous pride. 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, vi. 23. 

II, Figuratively : 

1. To yield, to submit. 

. . the Jacobite party, . . . haa croucAeddownto 
silent terror, . . .''—Macaulay : Htit. Eng., ch. xviiL 

2. To cringe, to fawn, to stoop servilely. 

"... servility, with supple kueea, 

Whose trade it 13 to smile, to croitcA, to please. 

Coutper: Table Talk , 127, 128. 

1 B. Trans. : To cause to bend lowly ; to bend 


down. 

"She . . . crouched her head upon her breast."— 
Coleridge. 


* crouch-back, s. A hunchback. 

"With Edward went hia brother Edmund, earl of 
Lancaster, siirnmued crouch-back . . ."—Fuller : Holy 
U'ar, p. 215. 


* crotch (2), * crowche (2), v.t. [Mid. Eng 
crouche - a cross.] To sign with the cross. 

" l crowche thee from elves and from wightea* 

Chaucer: Miller’s Tale, 3,478. 

* crouche, * cruche, s. [O.S. krfici ; O. H. 
Ger. chritci, chrdzi; Lat. erveem, accns. of 
crux — - a cross.] 

I. Literally: 

1. A cross. 

" Toe Calvarye hiscrowcAe ha beer."— Shore A am, p. 85. 

2. A crucifix. 

"The halyede thinges, the crouchen, the calice*."— 
Ayenbite, p. +•. 

3. The sign of the cross. 

"On the foreheved the crouche a set." — Shoreham, 
p. 15. 

4. A mark or figure of a cross. 

" Many a crouche on his cloke." 

P. Plowman. 5.547. 

II. Fig. : Coin, money. 

"Loke wheder In this purse whether ther be enT 
eros or crouche."— Qcclece, in Haiti well, p. 5S2. 

* crouched, a. [Mid. Eng. croac/i = a cross ; 
-ed.] Marked with a cross. 


boil, b^; p6ilt, J6^1; cat, 9 ell, chorus, 9 hln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as: expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ing. 
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cron ching— crow 


* crouched friars, a. pi. (Crutched- 

KKIAK3.J 

cr6il9h’-ing, pr. par.,a., &a. [Crouch (1 ), v.] 
A. A B. As pr. par. & part kip . adj . : (Sea 
the verb). 

C. subst, : The act of bending low to the 
ground ; cringing, fawning. 

* oroii5h'-mas t ’ crowch-mas, i. [Mid. 

Eng. crvxu'he. — a cross, and mas = mass.] 
St. Heleu’s Day, May 3, being the feast of the 
Invention of the Holy Cross. 

“From bull cow tout 
Till Crowcfmnat l)e jMiat" 

T utter : JIusbandrie, L 59, 

cr6Tt9h'-y, croi^h -ie, a. [Eug.croucft(I), v. ; 
*y.] Crook-backed. 

“ Or Crouch ie Merran Humphle." 

Burnt: Halloween. 

* croud (1), * crowde, s . [Crowd ( 1), $.] 

* croild (2), s . [Crowd (3), a.] 


croiid (3), * crowde, * crowde, • crowdes, 

s. [O. Ft. c route, from LaU crypta.] The 
crypt of a church. 

“Wonder many yles, crowdct and vautea.”— Pyl- 
grymugc qf Syr. ft. Guylforde. J>. 2*. 


* croDd, v.i. [Crowd (2), v .] 

* croudc (1), v.t. & i. [Crowd, v.) 
crouds, s. pi. [Curd.] 

croul, crowl, v.t. [Crawl.] To crawL 

** Ha J wbare ye gaun, ye crowUn ferhe?" 

Burnt: To a Lout*. 

* crounc, s. [Crown.] 


croups al, crdup ous, a. [Eng. croup (2), 
s . ; -al, -cits.] Pertaining to, of the nature of, 
or resembliug croup (q.v.). 

croup ie, a. [Croup (1), v.) a name given 
to the raven, (tfc.) 

croup' icr, * croup cr, s. [Fr., from croupe 
~ the back; as ol one who atanda at your 
back to assist and support you. 

1. Ord. Lang.: The vice-chairman at a 
dinner. lie sits at the lower eud of the table. 

“Jeffrey presided at the Fox dinner on tbe 24tli of 
January. 182ft; Molierieff was croujrirr,"— l*>rd Cock- 
bum : Afcmoriali of hit Time, cb. vlL, p. 426. 

2. Gaming : One who superintends and 
collects the money at a gaming-table. 

croup -ihg, * crowp lug, pr. par., a., & s. 

[Croup (1), v.) 

A. & B. A a pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
tbe verb). 

C. As subst. : A hoarse noise or aound, as 
of ravens, cranes, &c. 

" Trumpettis hbust nwyt within the toun 
Sic muuere brute, aa thoeht uicu hard tbe soun 
Of cmuniB crowding being in tbe arc.’' 

Doug. : Virgil, 324, 32. 

Croup y, a . [Eng. crowp (2), s. ; -y.) 

1. Croupal. 

2. Suffering from, or predisposed to croup. 

CTOUSe, a. <fc adv. [Etym. doubtfuL] 

A. As adj. : Brisk, lively, bold. 

” Ane spnk wl wourdis wonder crout * 

Peblit to the Play, X. 

B. As adv. : Briskly, boldly. 


croup (l), * croupe, s. (Fr. croupe = the 
croup.] 

1. The rump or buttocks, especially of a 
horse. 

“This carter tb&kketh his bone upon the croupe.” 
Chaucer: Fryar't Talc, 7,141. 

2. The place behind the saddle. 

" Each warlike feat to Bhow : 

To pass, to wheel, the croupe to gain." 

Scott: M amnion, V. 2. 

Croup (2), * croop, s. [A.S. hrdpan = to cry 
out ; Icel. hrdpa ; Goth, hropjan ; Dut. roefen; 
Ger. rufen.] 

Med. : Membranous laryngitis. An Inflam- 
matory affection of the trachea and larynx, 
specially characterised by the formation of a 
false membrane, distinct from other diseases 
apparently but uot really identical, especially 
90 from diphtheria (q.v.) (. Niemeyer , Ait ken, 
&c.), although the diagnosis is by no means 
easy, and the two affections are frequently 
comhined ; distinct also from acute laryngitis, 
asthma, nervous croup, and others. It is not 
contagious. Daviot says, “ Croup is non-con- 
tagious, and diphtheria and croup are the 
same ; therefore diphtheria is non-contagious.” 
This is sufficient condemnation of the identity 
theory from one of its chief supporters. Croup 
is peculiarly a disease of infancy, generally 
arising from damp. It has a brassy or ringing 
sound, like the crow of a cock or the sound of 
a piston forced up a dry pump, which is very 
unmistakeable. When fatal it is early in the 
disease, while a fatal issue in diphtheria is 
usually more protracted. (Moir, in Edin. 
Med. Jour., 1S76-79.) 

croup (3), a. [A.S. cropp, crop.) A berry. 
(Scotch.) r ’ 

croup (1), * crope, ■ crowpe, * crape, v.i. 

[Croup (2), s.) 

1. To croak, to cry with a hoarse voice ; a 
term applied to crows. 

*’ The ropeen of the rauynia gart the eras (crows), 
Crope.” — CompL Scot., p. 60. 

2. To speak hoarsely, as one does under the 
effects of a cold. (Scotch.) 

• croup (2), v.t. [Fr. crmtpe — the rump, back. 
Comp, our use of the verb to back.) To back 
up, to help. 

“ I have a game in my hand. In which, if you'll croup 
me. that ia. help me to play it, you shall go five hun- 
dred to nothing. ‘—Cibber: Provokt Jlutband, p. 20. 

CTOUp-ade', s. [Fr. croupes the croup.] 

1. Manage : Higher leaps than those of cur- 
vets, that keep the fore and hind quarters of 
the horse in an equal height, so that he 
trusses his legs under his belly without yerk- 
ing. (Farriers Dktionary.) 

2. Cookery : A particular way of dressing a 
loin of mutton, (Asft.) [Croutade.] 


crouse-ly, adv. [Eng. crouse; - ly .] Briskly, 
courageous-like, freely, boldly. 

**. . . when the like o' them can speak crousely about 

•uy gentleman's attaini."— Scott ; A ntlgwury, ch. xxxL*. 

* crout, v.t. & i. [An imitative word.] 

A. Trans. : To coo out, to aing in a low 
tone. 

" The don crout it byr a&d sang that soundit lyik 

sorrou." — CompL Scot. p. 60. 

B. Intram. : To make a croaking, murmur- 
ing, or rumbling noise. 

" And O. as ho rattled and roar'd. 

And graen'd and mutter'd, and crouted .* 

Jamicton : Popular Ball., L 296. 

* crout-ad e, s. [Fr. crofter = to incrust.] 

Cookery: A particular way of dressing a 
loin of mutton. (Philips.) [Croupade, 2.] 

crow, * craw, * era we, * crowe, s. [A.S. 

era we = a crow, craican — to crow ; lcel. brake , 
krdka ; O. H. Ger. craia ; M. H. Ger. krde, krd; 
Ger, brake.) 

I. Ordinary/ Language : 

1. In the same sense as II. L 

2. The cry of a cock. 

II. Technically: 

1. Ornithology: 

(1) Singular: 

(a) Spec. : Co rims corone. Called also the 
Carrion Crow. [III. 2(4).] 

(5) Gen. : Any one of various other birds 
belonging to tbe family Corvid® (q.v.). 

(2) Plural : 

(a) Gen. : Tbe family Corvid® (q.v.). 

(5) Spec. : The sub-family Corvin®, or even 
the genus Corvus. 

2. Mech. : An iron bar used as a lever : it 
had usually a bent end, which was frequently 
forked, and may have been named from its 
fancied resemblance to a beak. 

*' Go, get thee gone ; fetch me an iron crow." 

Shsiketp. : Comedy of Ecrort, iii 1. 

3. Naut. : Formerly, the beak or rostrum 
on the stem of a war-galley. Also a device 
formerly used, consisting of a pivoted lever 
and chain, with hooks for engaging an enemy’s 
vessel or picking off her men. A corvus. 

4. Anat. : The mesentery or ruffle of a beast. 

III. Special phrases and compounds : 

1. Special phrases: 

(1) As the crow flies : In a direct line. 

(2) To have a eroiv to pluck with any one : To 
.have some fault to find with or an explanation 
to demand from one. 

(3) To pluck or pull a crow: To be conten- 
tious ; to demand an explanation. ' 

*' If you dispute, we mu.^t even pluck a crow shout 
it.”— Sir H L' Estrange. 


2. Compounds: 

(1) AlpituCrow: Pyrrhocorax Alpinu*. 

(2) Black crow : [4]. 

(3) Bunting Crow: [12]. 

(4) Carrion Crow : Corvut Cor one. It ia a 
crow, black with purple reflection above, green 
beneath, the plumage with glosay lustre. It 
ia a solitary bird, feeding chiefly on carrion, 
but also eating shell fish, amall quadrupeds' 
nay, even young lamba. It also can subsist 
on grass. 

H The crow of the United States (C. Amcri~ 
cauu*) is a closely similar bird, but somewhat 
smaller. After the breeding season it congre- 
gates in flocks, and is partially migratory. Its 
habits are intermediate between those of the 
Carrion Crow and the Rook. It ia oue of the 
most familiar of American birds. 

(5) Common Crow: The rook, Corvus /rugi* 
leg us. 

(6) Corby Crow : [4]. 

(7) Dun Crow : [12]. 

(8) Fruit Crovs : The sub-family Gymnoda- 
rin® (q.v.). [Fruit-crows.] 

(9) Got Crow : [4J. 

(10) Grey-backed Crow : [12]. 

(11) Grey Crow : [12]. 

(12) Hooded Crow: Corvus cornix . A crow 
with the head, fore-neck, wings, and tail hlack, 
the other parts ash-grey. It ia found all the 
year in Scotland ; lu the south of Euglaud it 
is only a winter visitant from October to 
April. It frequents estuaries, feeding on 
fishes and molluscs, but attacking also small 
quadrupeds, and even lambs. It is called also 
tbe Grey or Grey .backed Crow, the Dun Crow, 
the Bunting Crow, the Hoodie Crow, and the 
Royston Crow. 

(13) Indian Crow: Corvus splendens. 

(14) King Crow: A chatterer— Dicruru* 
macrocercus. [Dicrurus, King Crow.] 

(15) Ismghing Crow: Garrulax leucolophus, 
one of the Timalinae. 

(16) Piping Crows: The Streperin®, a sub- 
family of Corvid®. 

(17) Red-legged Crow : The Cornish Chongb 
— Fregilus grnculus. 

(18) Royston Crow: [12]. 

( 10 ) Tree Crows: The Colleatin®, a anb- 
family of Corvid*. 


crow-bar, s. [Crow, s., II. 2.] 

- ■ masons, with wedge nud crowbar, begin demo- 
lition. — Carlyle: French Revolution, iii. v. 8. 


crow-bells, i. [The form is pi., the 

meaning sing.] Scilla nutans (chiefly in 
Wiltshire). 

T Yellow Crowbells : Narcissus Pseudo- nar- 
cissus. (Lyte . ) 

crow-berry, a. [Crowberrv.] 

crow bill, ’ crowe-pil, * crouwepil, 

s. Erodium moschatum. 

crow-blackbird, s. A name given in 

America to Quiscalus versicolor , a bin! of the 
family Sturnid® (Starlings), and the sub-family 
Quiscalin* (Boat-bills). It comes from Sonth 
to North in the United States in spring, re- 
turning again to the So\iih in autumn, and 
making great depredation on the crops of 
grain. It is black, but with blue, violet, and 
coppery reflections. It was called by Wilson 
the Purple Grakle. 
crow-corn, s. Aletris farinosa. 
crow-cranes, s. Caltha palustris. 


crow-cup, s. Fritillaria Meleagris. 
Crow-fig, $. (See extract.) 

*'It i» thought that he has been poisor.ed with 
crow-fig, the Derry of the nux vomica " — Morning 
Chronicle , Sept. 16, 1858. p. 8. 

crow-fiower, s. 

1. The same as Crowfoot (q.v.). 

“There with fantastic garlands did she come 
Of crow-jt overt, nettles, daisies, and long purples." 

Shaketp. : Samlet, iv. 7. 

2. Caltha palustris. 

3. Lychnis Flos-cucnli, 

4. Geranium sylvaticum. 

crow-foot, $. [Crowfoot.] 
crow-garlic, s. AUium innealt. 

* crow-keeper, s. 

1. A boy employed to scare away crow*. 


ftto, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine: go, pdt, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, f&ll : try, Syrian. »,« — ©. ey — a. qu = kw. 
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2. A scarecrow. 

"Scaring the ladles like a crcno-keeper." 

Shaketp. : Romeo A Juliet , 1. 4. 

crow-leek, s. Scilla nutans. 


t crow-net, s. A net for catching wild 
fowl. ( Ogilvie .) 


crow-quill, s. 

1. The quill from a crow's wing. 

. nothing much larger than a crow-quCl otui be 

J jassed dowm."— Darwin : Voyage round the World 

ad. 1870). ch. xiv.. p. M (Dote). 

2. A very fine pen used in lithography. 


crow strike, s. A pipiog-crow (q.v.), 
eep. Gymnorhina tibicen. 

crow-silk, s. [CrowsilkJ 


crow-stone, s. 

1, Build. : The top stone of the gable end 
of a house. 

2. Oeol. : A local term for sandstone in 
Yorkshire and Derbyshire. 


crow-toe, s. 

1. (Sing.) : Probably the same as crow-foot. 


"Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies, 
The tufted crow-toe, and pale Jessamine." 

Milton : Lacidas. 142, 143. 


2. (PI-) : (a) Lotus corniculatus,, (6) Scilla 
nutans. (Britten <£ Holland .) 


crows-bill, s. 

Surg. : A bullet forceps. 


crow’s-feet, * crowis-feete, s. pi. 

The wrinkles under the eyes which become 
maaifest in old age. 

Ro longe mote ye liven, and all proude. 

Till crowds fecte growin under your eie.“ 

Chaucer: Troil . & Cress. , 1L 404. 

crow’s-foot, s . 

1. Bot. : Echinochloa crus-corvi. Daucus 
Carofft, Wild Carrot. (Britten & Holland.) 
Halliwell and Wright had supposed it to be 
“ wild parsley." 

2. Well-boring : A bent hook adapted to 
engage the shoulder or collar on a drill-rod 
or well-tube while loweriog it into a well or 
drilled shaft, or to hold the same while a 
section above it is being attached or detached. 
In well-boring the auger or drill-rod passes 
through a hole io the staging, but the crow’s- 
foot is too large to pass through the hole, and 
is thus the means of holding the sections of 
rod or tubing which are suspended therefrom. 

3. Fort. : A ball armed with spikes, so 

arranged that one is always presented up- 
wardly ; such are strewn on the ground for 
defence against the approach of cavalry. A 
caltrop. (Knight.) 


crow’s-nest, s. 

Nant. : A tub or box at the top-gallant 
mast-head, for the lookout-man who watches 
for whales. 


crow, *craw, * crowe, v.i. & t . [A.S. 

era wan (pa. t. crcow ); Dnt. kraaijen; Ger. 
krahen; M. H. Ger. crawan , krdjan ; O. H. 
Ger. chrdjan , cr&han, crdan.\ 

A. Intransitive : 

I. Lit. : To make the noise which a cock 
makes in joy or defiance. 

"... the cock shall not crow this day, before that 
thou slialt thrice deuy that thou knovreat 
xxlL 34. 

II. Figuratively: 

1. To boast, to brag, to swagger, to vapour. 

"Selby Is crowing, aud though alwayB defeated by 
his wife, is crowing on."— Richardson. 

2. To utter 3 sound expressive of joy or 
pleasure ; to chuckle. 

" The sweetest little maid. 

That ever crowed for kisses ” Tennyson. 

* B. Trans. : To proclaim, to announce by 
crowing. 

*' There la no cock to crvwe day.” 

Gower , 1L V>2. 

©TOW'-ber-ry, s. [Eng. crow, and berry. So 
named because crows greedily devour the 
berries of the plant.] 

1. Sing. : Empetrum nigrum , a small pro- 
cumbent, greatly- branched plant, with re- 
curved leaves, small purplish axillary flowers 
and black berries, abundaot in Scotland on 
mountainous heaths. Its berries are eubaeid 
and unpleasant to the taste. They are eaten, 
however, in the north of Europe, and are 
regarded as scorbutic and diuretic. A fer- 


mented liquor ia made from them by the 
Greenlanders. 

2. PL (Crowberries) : The name given by 
Lindley to the botanical order Empetrace® 
(q.v.). 

"... few blackberries or crowberrU's. aud only here 
and there, unless in very favourable localities, a cran- 
berry or an arbutus.' 1 — IV. Mucgillivray : Nat. Hist., 
Dee .Side and Braemar. 

Broom crowbcrry : An American name for 
Corema. ( Treas . of Bot.) 

erdwd (1), * croiVde (1). * crtffrth, 

' erwth, ’crouthe, s. [WeL crwth,crwad; 
Gad. cruit; lr. crut ; Low Lat chrotta.] 

Music : 

1. An ancient instrument, like a violin, with 
six strings, four of which were played on by a 
bow, aud the other two played or plucked 



by the thumb, as an accompaniment. The 
neck had a hole, through which the player 
thrust his hand, eo that he conld only com- 
mand the notes lyiug under his fingers. 

" Crowds, Instrument of musyke. Chorus."— Prompt. 
Pare. 

2. A tune played upon the instrument 
described In 1. 

•* He herde a aymphonye and a crowded— Wycliffe ; 
Luke, xv. 25. 

crtfwd (2), * crovtrde (2), s. [A.S. croda t gecrod 
= a crowd.] 

L Literally: 


2. To compress. 

. . the vast business of eternity 1* crowded lntfl 
this poor cojujjaas." — South, voL vli., ser. IS. 

3. To collect together in excess. 

" It would not have entered Into their thoughts to 
have crowded together so many nil unions t*» time and 
place, . . .* — Jortln: On the Christian Religion, DU. ft. 

II (1) To crowd out: To press out; specifi- 
cally, not to insert in a newspaper on account 
of pressure of more important matter. 

(2) To crowd sail : 

Naut. : To carry an extraordinary force or 
press cf sail, in order to accelerate the way of 
a ship. 

B. Intransitive: 

I* Literally: 

1. To press or throng ; to swarm ; to collect 
in crowds. 

** The gownsmen crowded to give In their ua i n ea."— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

t 2. To press or force one’s way. 

IL Figuratively: 

1. To press, to throng, to appear or occur 
in great numbers. 

"As a wave follows a wave, we shall find Instances 
of folly croud In upon us."— Bp. Taylor t On Repent- 
ance, ch. x., 5 7. 

* 2. To sit, as a hen upon her eggs. 

" Accou refer. To brood, sit close, or crowding, as* 
hetuie over her egges, or chickens." — Cotgrave. 

# crowd (2), * croud, * crowd© (2), v.i. 
[Probably the same as Crout, v. (q.v.).J 

I. Literally: 

1. To coo as a dove. 

"The kowachot croudis and pykkis on the ryae.* 
Doug.: Virgil, 403, 

2. To croak, as frogs. 

IL Fig. : To groan, to complain. 

"They are a groning generation, turtles croud l ng 
with eighes end groues which their tongues cannot ox- 
presse. — . Z. Boyd: Last Battell, p. 299. 

* erod’d (3), v.i. [Crowd (1), s.) To play 
upon a crowd or fiddle. 

Fiddlers, crowd on. crowd on : let no man lay a 
block in your way. Crowd od, I say."— Massinger: 
Old Law , v. 1. 

erewd'-ed, par. or a. [Crowd (1), v.) 

1. Ord. Lang.: (See the verb). 

2. Bot. : A term used when the parts of any 
organ or organs are pressed closely round 
about each other. 


*1. A wheelbarrow. 

•* Crowde, barowyr. Cenivectorium."— Prompt. Pare. 

2. A number of persons crowded together ; 
a throng ; a multitude closely and confusedly 
collected together. 

**. . . a crowd of people would havo been very 
troublesome in the heat of the day . . Qrew : 
Cosmo Sacra, bk. V.. ch. ii. 

3. A collection or number of things closely 
pressed, or lying close together. 

"... that tumult he had observed In the Icarlan 
sea, dashing and breaking among its crowd of Islands." 
—Pope. 

4. Any gathering or company of persons ; a 
large assemblage. 

II. Fig. : The mass, the mob, the populace, 
the lower orders. 

" He went not with the crowd to see a shrine. 

But fed us by the way wltb food divine." 

Dry den : Fables. 

cr^d (1), * erode, * croudc, * crowdyn, 
crude, v.t. & i. (A.S. creodnn = to crowd, 
to press, to push, Cogn. with Dnt. kruijen 
— to push or drive along. (Skeat.)] 

A. Transitive : 

1. Literally: 

* 1. To drive, to impel, to push. 

** He crud bis wain into the fen.” 

Amis A Amitoun, 1,883. 

2. To press or drive closely together ; to 
mass together ; to collect into a mass. 

. . into those bnilding3 men accused of no crime 
but their religion were crowded in such numbers that 
they could hardly breathe.'— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
ch. xvi. 

3. To fill by pressing or collecting together ; 
to (ill to overflowing. 

. . and the Dee was crowded with men of war and 
transports ." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

4. To collect in crowds round ; to throog or 
press upon. 

II. Figuratively : 

* ]. To incommode or encumber by excess of 
numbers. 

" How short Is life 1 Why will vain courtiers toll, 

And crowd a vainer monarch for a smile ? " 

Granville. 


- crtfxfrd'-cr, s. [Eng. crowd (1), s. ; -er.) One 
who plays upon a crowd or fiddle ; a fiddler. 

. . commonly called crowdert because they crowd 
into the company of gentlemen."— Fuller : Worthies, 
Ch. x. 


crtfw'-die, cro^-dy, $. [Probably the 
same word as Groat (q.v.).] Meal and water 
in a cold state stirred together, so as to form 
a thick gruel ; porridge. 

" There will be dram mock and crowdie." 

Bit sou : Scotch Poems, L 311. 


crowdie-time, s. Breakfast time. 

•• Then I gald hame at croicdic- time." 

Bums : Holy Fair. 

crovfrd -mg, * ertf^rd -$fagc, pr. par., a., & 
s. [Crowd (1), u] 

A. & B. As pr. par . & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

* 1. The act of carrying in a barrow. 

" Crowdynge. carynge wytbeebarowe. Ceuivectura." 
— Prompt. Parv. 

2. The act of pressing or thronging closely 
together ; a gathering or collecting into a 
crowd. 

" Crotvdr/ngc or achowynge. Pressura, pulsio 
Prompt. Parv. 


* crovVd wain, 4 croudewain, s. [Olid. 

Eng. crovide — s harrow, and wain = a waggon.) 
A cart, a waggon. 

"Thai bought hem a gode croudewain." 

Amis A Amiloun, 1,858. 

croxfc-'-dy, s. [Crowdie.] 


crowdy - mowdy, s. The same 
Crowdie (q.v. ). 


* crowett, s. [Cruet.) 

" Crowett (cruet A.), ampulla, bachium, fiola, vtsGwx 
—Cathot. Anglicum. 

crow -foot, s. [Eng. crow, and /oof.) 

I. Of the form Crow-foot : 

1. Naut. : A contrivance for suspending the 
ridge of an awning. It consists of a number 


bolL b 6$i pout, joM; cat, 9eU, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph t 
-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun; -tion, -gion = zhum -tious, -sious, -cions = shus. -ble, -die, &c._b a.$U 
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crowing— crown 


of cords depending from a long block called 
ao euphroo ur uphroe. 

2. Fort. : A crow's foot or caltrop. [Cal- 
trop.] 

IL Of the form Crowfoot : 

1. Spec.: (1) Ranunculus acrt.% (2) 72. but- 
bosm, and (3) It. repens, 

••Ami the cowslip ami the crowfoot are over all t he 
hill." Tcnnyuon: May i^uenu 

2. VI. ( Crowfoots ): The name given by Liiid- 
ley totlie botanical order Hanunculaceaj(q.v.). 

(1) Rape Crowfoot : [So named because the 
root is like that of the rape.] Ita nanculus 

llllb0SU8. 

(2) Spear Crowfoot: Ranunculus Lingua and 
It. Flammula. 

(3) Urchin Crovfoot: [Named because Its 
carpels are prickly, like those of the " Urchin,” 
i.e. f the hedgehog.] Ranunculus arvensis. 

(4) Wood Crowfoot: (1) A book-name for 
Ranunculus a uricomus, (2) Anemone nemorosa, 

crowfoot - cranesbill, s. [So named 
because the form of the leaves resembles that 
of some crowfoots (Ranunculi).] Geranium, 
prate use. 

crow'-ihg, pr. par., a., & s. [Cnow, r. ] 

A. & B. As pr. par. c£ particiji. adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. -4s substantive : 

1. Lit. : The act of uttering a craw like a 
cock. 

2. Fig. : A boasting, vaunting, or bragging. 

*crdw'-ish, *crdw'-yshe, a. [Eng. crow ; 
•ish.] Of or pertaining to a crow ; like a crow. 

" Crowyshe, or of a crowe. Coracinut, coruinu*."~ 

If III Oft. 

* crtfwl, v.l. [An imitative word. Cf. growl.) 
To rumble or grumble, as the stomach. 


* crd^l'-Ing, s. [Eug. crowl ; - ing .] Grumbling 
in the stomach. 


•'The croielinq la the bellye, bothorlgmon." — 
H'ffAaf.- Dictiotiario (ed. 1608), p. -07. (Aurtx.) 


cr<Swn, * coron, • corone, * coroune, 

* corune, corown, * croune, crowue, 

* crime, s. <Xa. [U. Fr. corone ; Fr. couronne; 
Sp. & 1 tal. corona, from Lat. corona; Gr. 
Koptin^ (fcorone) = the curved end of a bow ; 
Kopunus, * opto i'd? (koronis, koronos ) = curved. 
Cogn. with Gael, cruinn = round, circular; 
Wei. erwn ( Skeat .).] 

A. As substantive : 


I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(I) A wreath or garland for the head, given 
as the reward of victory or of some noble 
deed. Amongst the Romans they were of 
several kinds : Castrensis , or mllaris, given to 
the individual who first scaled the rampart in 



assaulting the camp of an enemy ; muralis , 
to him who first mounted the breach in storm- 
ing a town ; naval is, to him who first boarded 
an enemy's ship ; obsidionalis, given by 
soldiers who had been beleaguered to the 
commander by whom they had been relieved ; 
and civica (the most honourable of all), be- 
stowed on him who had saved the fife of a 
citizen. [Corona.] 

" Receive a crown for thy well ordering of the feast." 

Seeing. 

(2) The ornament of the head, worn as a 
badge of sovereignty by emperors, kings, and 
princes. Those worn by the nobilitv are 
called coronets (q.v.). That worn bv the Pope 
is more commonly called a tiara (q.*v.). 


IF The monarchical practice of wearing 
crowns on spite occasions is of considerable 
antiquity. Saul, the first king of Israel, did 
su (2 Sain. 1 10). So did the king of Ammon 
(2 Sam. xil. 30). Tarquinius Prisons, n.c. Old, 
Is aaid to have been the first Roman sovereign 
who wore one. Constantine, who begun to 
reign lu a.d. 30(), wore a crown. From him, 
it is said, the several European kings, from the 
fourth to the eighth centuries, borrowed the 
practice. Egbert, king of Kent, who began 
to reign in a.u. 780, is represented on hia coins 
as crowned. 


In Queen Victoria* crown there aro 1.8/. 3 brilliant 
diamond*, 1,253 rose diamonds, and H7 table diamond*, 
besides one Urve ruby, i? n.a|iplnrcs, four muall ruble*, 
ant>227 pearls. — Weekly He view. November 24, 1857. 

*(3) A royal fillet or band for the brow 
(5ui6Tj/ua). 

* (4) A crowned personage ; a king, a prince. 

"... In hi* livery 
J and crownuts.'* 

S akctji. : a ut. A Cleop ., V. 2. 

(0) The sum of five shillings. 

*' Rut he that can eat beef, and feed on bread which Is 
b<i brown, 

May satisfy hta appetite, and owe no man a crown.' 

_ , Suckling. 

2. r iguratively : 

(1) Regal power or authority ; royalty. 

“The succession of a e.rovm in several countries 
places It on different heads,"— Locke. 

(2) The sovereign, as the wearer of the 
crown. 


“ The unexpected demise of the crown changed the 
whole aspect of affairs." — Macaulay : Hitt. Ena., 
ch. v. 

(3) The sovereign, as the representative or 
bead of the government. 


JUfti great iaw naa deprived the (row 
power of arbitrarily n-iuuvtmr the Judge*, 
Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., cli. xvhi. 


(4) Reward, mark i>f distinction. 


*' Be theirs, be theirs unfading honour'* crown. 

The living amaranths of bright renown 1” 

Jfcmann: England <t Spain. 

(5) Gloiy, oniaineut ; source or ground of 
honour or glory. 


. . my brethren dearly beloved and longed for, 
my Joy and crown, . . . Philip. lv. l 

(6) The top of anything ; the liigheat part, 
as of— 


(a) A mountain, bill, ridge, &c. 

“Huge trunks of trees, fell'd from the eteepy croum 
of the bare mountains, roll with ruin down." 

(b) The top of a hat. Dryden : jfndd. 

"... as big as the crown of a man's hat, . . 
Sharp: Surgery. 

(c) Tlie head. 

*" Behold ) If fortune or a mistress frowns 
Some plunge in business, others shave tnelr ermcm.’ 
Pope: Afar. E*t., L 103. 

(7) The head, used for the mind. 

**ln more than twenty things which I set down: 
This done, I twenty more had in njy croum.' 

Bunyan : Apology. 

(8) The completion or accomplishment ; the 
highest or most perfect state ; the acme, the 
consummation. 


'•But oh, thou bounteous GJverof all good. 

Thou art of all thy gifts thyself the croum /" 
. , Cowper : Talk, v. 903, 90b 

II. Technically: 


1. Anat . ; That portion of a tooth which 
appears beyond the gum. 

“The teeth of reptiles, with few exceptions, present 
a simple conical form, with the croton more or less 
carved, and the apex more or less acute ." — Owen : 
Anatomy of Vertebrates. 

2. Architecture: 


(1) The vertex of an arch. 


in the reign of Henry VIH., nud were ao 
called from the figure uf the crown on the 
reverse. Silver crowns were Issued in the 
reign of Edward VI. The crown had the king 
crowned on horseback, 1531. 

(2) A name given to the French leu, and 
other foreign coins, nearly equal in value to 
the English crown. 

11. Naut. : The part of an anchor where the 
mans join the shank. 

12. Paper-making : A size of paper, 15 x 2d 
Inches, so called from the water-niark. 
(CltUWN-PAPEU.J 

13. Astron. : [Cuhuna.] 

li. Fort. : An ontwoik having a large gorge 
and two long sides tenn mating towards the 
field in two demi-bastions, intended to inclose 
a rising ground, or even an intreuchment. 
[CnowN-wouK. J 

•j (I) Crown of India; Imperial order of the 
Crown of India : 

Her. : An order instituted on December 31, 
1877, the last day of the year on the first day 
of which Queen Victoria had legally assumed 
the title of Empress of India. It consist* of 
princesses of the royal family and distinguished 
ladies of rank, all the latter connerted with 
India. 

(2) Crown of the causey: The middle of the 
road. (Scotch.) [Causey.] 

M I keep the crown of the causey when I cae to the 
borough. .Scoff / Antiquary, ch. xxi. 

(3) Crouoi of the sun ; Gold coin of IxmisXl. 
of France, with the mint mark of a sun. It was 
struck in 1475. Proclamations of lleury VIII., 
Edward VI., and Queen Mary fixed its value, 
which ranged from 4s 4d. to 7s. 

” Let him be buiim), my lonl, to pay your grace. 
Toward your expense since y^ur c ming over, 
Tweuty-fivo thousand crowns of tJw sun . ' 

Hey wood : 2 Edward IV., L 4. {.\arcs.) 

(4) Iran crown : 

Her. & Hist. : A crown having in it, besides 
gold and jewels, a thin circle of iron, said to 
have heen made from a nail of Christ's cross. 
It was first used for the coronation of the 
Lombard kiugs in a.o. 591. Naj'oleou L was 
crowned with it at Milan on May 20, 18o5, 
and instituted the order of the Iron Crown, 

(o).] 

(5) Order of the Iron Crown : 

Her. & Hist. : An order instituted by Napo- 
leon I. in 1805, to commemorate the fact that 
he bad himself be^n crowned with the iron 
crown. It lapsed in 1S14, but was renewed 
by the Emperor of Austria in 1S16. 

B. As adj. : (See the compounds), 
crown-agent, s. 

1. Gen. : A public officer who acts as agent 
for the Crown. 

2. Scots Law; The solicitor who, under the 
Lord- Advocate, takes charge of criminal pro- 
ceedings. 

crown-antler, 5. The topmost antler of 
the horn of a stag. 

crown-colony, s. [Colony.] 

crown-court, s. 

Law: The court in which the Crown or 
criminal business of an assize is transacted. 

* crown - croacher, a. One who en- 
croaches upon the crown. 


(2) The corona or upper member of a 
cornice. 

(3) The dome of a furnace. 

3. Bell-founding: The bub or canon of a 
bell. [Canon.] 

4. Bot. : The same as Corona (q.v.), 

5. Ecclcs. : The clerical tonsure : a little 
Circular patch shaved on the top of the bead. 

6. Geom. : The area inclosed between two 
concentric circles. 

7. Heraldry : 

(1) The same as A. I. (2). 

(2) A representation of a crown In the 
mantling of an armorial bearing, to denote 
the dignity of the bearer. 

8. Jewelry : The part of a cut gem above 
the girdle ; the upper work of a rose diamond. 

9. Meek. : The steel face of an anvil. 

10. Numismatology: 

(I) An English silver coin, of the value of 
five shillings. Gold crowns were first struck 


•*Sith etoriea all doe tell in every age. 

How these crowne-croacJtert come to shameful 1 ends" 
Miruurfor Magistrates (1587 J. (.Vanes.J 

crown-duties, a. pi. Duties or taxes 
payable to the Crown. 

. . preservation of his crown-duties, . .’—Selden; 
Hhut. of Draytons Polyolbion, $ 9. 

crown-gate, s. 

Inland Navigation : The bead-gate of a 
canal-loek. 

crown-glass, s. Glass made by blowing 
and whirling, changing the ball of glass into 
a globe and eventually into a disk attached 
to the end of the ponty. Window-glass is 
made in this manner. Crown-glass is a finer 
variety, a compound of silicate of potash, or 
soda, and silicate of lime— silica, 63 ; potash, 
22; lime, 12 ; alumina, 3. It is much harder 
than the glass into whose composition lead 
enters, and which is called flint-glass. The 
size of a table or disk of crown-glass is about 
52 in., and a pot bolding one half-ton will 
make about 100 tables. (Knight.) [Glass.] 


late, fSrt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wfllf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 


crown— crownworts 
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crown-grant, $. A grant of money to 
the Crown. 

«•. . . the animosity to Crown grants. -V <icau f ay : 
Hist. Eng . , ch. xxiv. 


crown-imperial, crown imperial, s. 

r.vt. : A liliaceous plant, FritilUiria Imre - 
rialis. It has a six- parted perianth of che- 
quered colours, each division having at its 
base a nectary, six stamens, and a three-parled 
ovary, crowned by the three- parted style. It 
is wild in the south of Europe and parts of 
Asia. Here it is only cultivated. It is poison- 
ous, the very hooey distilling from it being 
said to he emetic. 

", . ■. bold oxllps nnd 
The crotvn imperial ; lilies of all kinds, 

The flower-de-luce being oue!" 

Shaketp. : Winter t Tale. iv. 8. 


cr own-jewels, s. pi. The regalia and 
other jewels and ornaments belonging to the 
sovereign for the time being. 


land a separate officer Is appointed to perform 
the duties for each circuit. 

crown-tax, s. 

Eccles. Hist. : A tax substituted for a golden 
crown which was required annually from the 
Jews by the king of Syria, ia token of their 
subjection to his power. 

"I release all the Jews from tribute . . . and from 
crown taxes ." — 1 Alacc. x. 20. 

* crown -thistle, s. The name given by 
Johnson to a plant which he calls Corona 
imperialis. As he bestows the same name on 
the Crown imperial (q.v.), this is probably the 
flower he had in view. 

crown tile, s. A common fiat tile ; a 
plane tile. 

crown-valve, s. A dome-shaped valve, 
which is vertically reciprocated over a slotted 
box. 


crown-lands, s. pi. 

Law Government : Lands belonging to the 
Crown. These the sovereign is accustomed to 
surrender at the beginning of each reign, for 
its whole continuance, in consideration of 
receiving the amount of the Civil List settled 
upon him or her by Parliament. 


crown-law, s. 

Law: That part of the common law of 
England which is applicable to criminal 
matters. 

crown-lawyer, $. 

Law: A lawyer engaged by the Crown; a 
lawyer practising in criminal cases. 

crown-office, s. 

Law: An office of the Queen's Bench Divi- 
sion of the High Court of Justice, which takes 
cogoizance of criminal cases of every degree. 
It is commonly called the Crown side of the 
Court of Queen's Beach. 

crown-paper, s. Paper which formerly 
hail the crown for a water-mark. Us aize is 
15 x 20 in. (Crown, II. 12.] 

••And may not dirty aocka from off the feet 
From thence be turn'd to a croumc- paper sheet?'* 
Taylor: Workes (1C30). 

crown-piece, s. 

1. A strap in a bridle, head-stall, or halter, 
which passes over the head of a horse, its 
eods being huckled to the cheek-straps. 

2. An English coin of the value of five 
ehillings, weighing 430*56 grains. 

orown-post, s. 

Carp. : A vertical post in a truss, supporting 
the crown- plate in a king-post trusa ; a king- 
post (q.v.). 

crown-prince, s. To Germany, the lieir- 
apparent to tbe Crown. 

* crown -rape, *. Usurpation of the 
crown by force. 

•• Croicnrrape accounted hut cunning Rud skill, 
Blondshead & blockehouse to beate away ilL'' 

Alironr/or AfagUtratet (I687f. {Aarejf 

* crown - right, * crowne - right, s. 

The right or title to the crown. 

'■ To whom, from her, the croume-rfght of 
Lancastrians did accrewe." 

IVarMer ; Albion t England, hk. vlL. ch. xxxlv. 

crown-saw, s. A saw of cylindrical 
shape, with teeth oa the end and operated by 
a rotative motion. The trephine was the first 
of the class. It is used for making buttons 
and markers, sawiog staves, brush-backs, 
chair-backs, &c. 

crown-scab, s. 

Farr. : A cancerous scab that forms round 
the corners of a horse's hoof. 

crown sheet, s. The upper plate of a 
locomotive fire-box. 

* crown-shorn, * orowne-shorne, a. 

Tonsured. 

" ThU crowne thorne generation."— fox .* Martyrs. 


crown-wheel, a. One in which the cogs 
are perpendicular to the plane of motion of 
the wheel. It is also called a contrate or face 
wheel. 

Crown-wheel escapement: An escapement so 
named because the escape-wheel is a crown 
ratchet-wheel, whose teeth escape from the 
pallets of the verge ; a vertical escapement. 

crown- work, s. 

Fort. : An extension of the main work, con- 
sisting of a bastion between two curtains, 
which are terminated by the main work. 


crcffrn, * coronen, * coroun, * coroune, 
•corowne, *crouni, f crouny, *cruni, 

v.t. (Crown, s.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I. Literally: 

1. To decorate or invest with a crown ; 
hence, to invest with royal digaity aad au- 
thority. 

( * He did him coroune kyng."— Rob. de Brunnc , p. 20. 

2, To cover or surround the bead as with a 
crown. 

H e wua clariflet on croaae, »nd crownet with thorn e.* 
Anturs of Arthur, xviii. 

IL Figuratively: 

1. To surmount ; to stand at the summit of. 


2. To form a crown or ornnment to. 

**The line of yellow light dies fast away 
That crowned tbe eastern cop#e." 

Keble : Christian Tear. 


3. To dignify, to adorn, to make illus- 
trious. 

*■ Thou hast made him » little lower than the angels, 
and hast crowned him with glory and honour. ' — 
Ps. viii. 5. 


4. To reward, to recompense. 

••Who redeemeth thy life from destruction ? who 
crowncth thee with loviugkindneefl and tender mer- 
cies. 1 '— Pa. ciii. 4. 

5. To consummate, to he a favourable issue 
or result to, to reward. 

*•. . . the success which had generally crowned bis 
enterprises, . . .''~A/avaulay : Hist. Eng , ch. xv. 

6. To perfect, to complete, to consummate. 

*• I likewise must have power to crown my works with 
wished end." Chapman : Hamers Iliad, iv. 


7. To complete, to terminate, to finish. 

“All these a milk-white honeycomh flurround. 
Winch in the midst the country banquet crown d. 

Dry den - Ovid: Metamorphoses vui. 

8. To fill so full that the contents rise above 
the brim like a crown. 

“ The youths crownd cups of sacred wine, to all dis- 
tributed." Chapman : Hamer's Iliad, lx. 


B, Technically: 

1. Mil. : To effect a lodgment upon, as upon 
the covered way in a siege, by aapping upon a 
glacis near the crest, (ire&sfer.) 

2. Nant. : To crown a knot is to finish it by 
passing the strands of the rope over aod under 
each other. 


* cr<fttai'-a-rie, * crownry, s. (Eng. crowner 
— coroner ; -ry.) The office of a crowner ; the 
same as Crownarship (q.v.). 

"... the offices of shirefshlo and croionarie of the 
said shirefdomeof Sutherland. — Acts Cha. I. fed. 1814), 
Vol V.. 63. 


crown side, s. 

Law: [Crown-office]. 

crown-solicitor, a. 

Law: The solicitor who prepares the case 
for the prosecution when the Crown prose- 
cutes. In England he is more commouly 
called the solicitor to tbe Treasury. In Ire- 


* crdvtm'-ar-ship, s. [Eng. croumer ; -ship ] 
The office 'of a crowner. 

•* Carta to Allan Erskine. of the office of the Crownar - 
ship of Fyfe and Fothryf. — Robertsons Index, p. 50, 4. 

crovfcn'-'beard, s. [Eng. crown, and bmrd.] 
An American name for Verbesina. ( Treas . of 
Bot.) 


crdtVncd, pa. par. or a. [Crown, v ,) 

A . A3 pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

I. Ordinat'y Language : 

1. I u vested with royal dignity or power. 

* 2. Couaummate, consummated, peifocfc. 

•* All inuoceut of lib crowned mollco " 

Chaucer 

IL Her. : Surmounted by a crown. 

* crowned-cup, s. 

1. A cup wreathed round with a garland. 

2. A bumper, a cup so full of liquor that the 
contents rise above the brim like a crown. 

" We'll drink her health In a cup, toy lad*-' 

— Old Couple, O. FI., x. 481. 


cr<5wn'-er (l). s. [A vulgar corruption of 
coroner (q.v.).] 

1. A coroner (q.v.). 

"... make her grave straight: the crowner hath 
net on her, and finds it Christian buriaU"— Shaketp.: 
Hamlet, v. 1. 

* 2. He who had the charge of the troops 
raised in one county. {Scotch.) 

“ Renfrew had chosen Montgomery their croumer.' 
Ballliet Lett., L 164, 

crowncr's -quest, s. A coroner's In 
quest. 

" But la this law?" 

" Ay. marry ifl 't ; croicner’s-quest law." 

Shaketp.: Hamlet, 1. 1. 

crdwn-cr (2), s. (Eng. crown; - er .] 

1. Lit. : One who crowns. 

2. Fig. : One who or that which perfects* 
completes, consummates. 

"O thou mother of delights. 

Crowner of all happy nights." 

Beaum. & f letch. : Alad Lover. ▼. L 

cr<ffrn'-er (3), s. [Crooner.] 


* 


crown’-ct, * cron-et, $. [A dimiu. from 
crown.] [Coronet.] 

1. Lit. : A little crown, a coronet. 


“ Sixty and nine, that wore 
Their crownets regal, from the Athenian hay 
Put forward toward Phrygia." . . „ , 

Shaketp. : Troilut A Cressida, ProL 


2. Fig. : Tbe chief end, the ultimate reward 
or result of an undertaking ; the consummation. 


O this false soul of Egypt ! this gTave charm.— 
Whose eye beck'd forth my wars, and call'd them 
home ; . , , , ■ 

Whose bosom was my crownet, my chief end. 

Shaketp. : Antony A Cleopatra, tv. 12. 


cr<J\(ro'-ing, * coroun-yng, * corowu- 
yngc, pr. par., a., & s. [Crown, v .] 

A. Aspr.par. : (See the verb). 

B. ,4s adjective : 

l. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : Investing with a crown or regal 
dignity and power. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) Surmounting. 

(2) Consummating, perfecting, completing. 

** Each day too »lew ita thousands six or Beveu, 

Till at the crowning carnage. Waterloo. . . .“ 

Byron : Virion of Judgment, V. 

II. Technically : 

1. Bot. : Sitnnted on the top of anything. 
Tims the limbs of the calyx may crown the 
ovary, and a gland at the apex of the filament 
may crown the stamens. {Lindley.) 

2. Mach. : Convex at top. (Opposed to dish- 
ing.) 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : The act of investing with a crown 
or regal dignity and power. 

2. Fig. : The consummating or perfecting of 
any undertaking ; consummation. 

II. Technically: 

1. Arch. : That which finishes off or crowns 
any decoration, as a piedmeot or a cornice. 

2. Naut. : The finishing part of a knot made 
on the end of a rope. 

3. Mach. : The central bulge or swell of a 
band-pulley. 

* crdwn'-leas, a. [Eng. crown ; -less.] Des- 
titute of a crown. 

" There she [Rome] stands. 

Childless mid crownlets, in her voiceless woe. * 

Byron .• CUildc Harold, iv 70. 

crcJ^n '-worts, s. pi. [Eng. crown ; and pL 
of suff. -wort (q.v.).] 

Bot. : The name given by Lindley to the 
order Malesherbiaceae (q.v.). 


boil, b<5j> ; p6Tlt, cat. 9 eU, chorus, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -IA*. 

-Clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shnn; -tion, -jion = zhiln. -oious, -tions, -sious = shus. -hie, -die, &c. = bfl, deL 
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crowse— crucifixion 


* orowae, a. (Crouse.) Sprightly, merry. 

*• * How ch**r, niy h#»rt» ? ' 

‘Moat crow»«, too*t c»i>rtnaly.'" 

flrtmn ■ Jovial On#, L 

crow'-sIUt, *. (Eug. crow, aud silk.] 

1. Gen.: A name aometimea given to the 
Conferv* and other delicate green-apored 
Algae, auch aa Conferva fracta, C. c rispata, &c. 

2 . -Spec. : Conferva rivularis. 

Crow'-sope, s. [Eng. crow, •., and sope, old 
spelling of .<o<m] A plant. .Saponnrui officinalis 
( Britten & Holland). Lyte, <fcc., make it Lychnis 
diurna. 

cr 6 $, a. [Etym. unknowo.] 

1. Marsh land. (Blount.) 

2 . A monnd or structure projecting into a 
stream, to break the force of the water oo a 
particular part and prevent encroachmeota. 

cr^jH -stone, a. (First element of etym, 
douhtful, second = Eng. stone.) 

Min. : A name given to crystallized sul- 
phate of barytes or cauk. 

* cr 6 $no, *crolae, a. ( 0 . Fr. croizeix, croyses 
st persona intending to go to the Holy Land ] 
A pilgrim. So called bemuse he wore the 
sign of the cross on his garraeota. (Bracton.) 
(Croisaoo.J 

croze, v.f. [Etym. uoknown.) 

1 . Coopering ; To make a groove in (said of 
casks). 

2. Hat-making : To unroll and re-roll a hat- 
body so as to change the surfaces in contact, 
aod prevent their ielting together in the pro- 
cess of felting hats. 

croze, s. [Croze, t>.) 

Coopering : 

1 . A tool used for making the grooves 
for the heads of casks, after the ends of the 
staves have been levelled hy a tool called 
a sun-plane, which ie like a jack-plane, 
but of a circular plan. The croze resembles a 
guage, except that it is very much larger ; 
the head is nearly semicircular, and termi- 
nates in two handles. The stem, which is 
proportionally large, is secured by a wedge ; 
the cutter is composed of three or four saw- 
teeth, closely followed by a hooked router, 
which sweeps out the bottom of tbe groove. 
(Knight.) 

2 . A groove for the reception of tbe edge of 
the head of a cask. 

CTOZ -ing, pr. par. or a, [Croze, i?.] 

crozing machine, s. 

Coopering: A machine for cutting on staves 
the croze or groove for the reception of the 
edge of the head. 

CToz -dpb' or-a, s. [First element in the 
compound doubtful. It would not bring a 
suitable meani og out if it were derived from Gr. 
*(>*>& ( krozo ) - to caw like a crow or raven. 
Cf. *po> o-a-o? (krdssos) — a water-pail, a pitcher, 
second element <£opo? (phoros) = bearing.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants, order Eupborbi- 
•ceae, trihe Orotonea*. The flowers are mo- 
noecious : the male flowers with a 5 -parted 
calyx and five petals, the female ones with a 
10 -parted calyx and oo petals. Crozophora 
tinctoria is a small, prostrate, hairy annual, 
growing wild in barren places in the south of 
Europe, aod cultivated around Montpelier, 
because it produces a deep purple dye called 
touroesole. The juice of the plant is acrid, 
and the seeds cathartic. 

Cruban (1), s. [Gael.] A disease of cows. 

"The cruban prevail* about the end of summer, 
» . ."—Prize Essays ; Highland Society, iL 209. 

cruban ( 2 ), s. (Gael; erdbhan — a hook. ] In 
Caithness, a sort of pannier, made of wood, 
for fixing on a horse’s back. 

“The tenant* carry home their peat*, and some lead 
their corn, In what tl*y call crubans.”— P. H'icfc ; 
Statist. Acc., x. 38. 

* cruce, a. [O. Fr ) A jug or goblet. 

M They h«d *ucked »uch a Juce 
Out of the good ale cruce," 

* The L r >t Inch is FirmentiC. (JVarci.) 

•cruche, s. [Crutch.] 

* cruche, v. (Crouch.) 

* cruched, a. (Crutched.) 


* crd-91-a-da, s. [8p. cruzada = (1) a cru- 
sade, ( 2 ) a bull.] A papal bull, giving certain 
privileges to those who joined in a cruaade. 

"The Pope* CructnUa drew thousand* of •oldlera."— 
Racket Life of Williams. IL l»«. (Oavi«i.) 

crft'-9i-al (9! as ahi), a, [Fr. crucial, from 
Lat. crux (genit. crucis) — a croas, and Lat. 
suff. -alis ; Eug. auff, -ai.J 

1. Ordinary Language : 

m 1 . Lit. : in the form of a croas. 

"Whoever h** *eeu the practice of the crucial In- 
cliioo, rnu*t h» •-ntlhle of the fal*e reoooll)| n*ed In 
It# favour.” — Sharp. 

2 . Fig. (Of an experiment) : So severe as to 
bring a disputed matter to a decisive test, as 
if it had to stand the ordeal of crucifixion. 

IL Anat. : In the same aenae as I. I. 

5 ] Crucial ligaments : 

Anat. : Two ligainenta placed in the centre 
of the knee-joint. They are called the an- 
terior or external ligament, and the poaterior 
or internal ligament. (Attain.) 

crh'-9i-an (91 as ahi), s. [Ger. karausche ; 
Dan. karudse ; 8w karussa.) 

Jchthy.: The German Carp, Cyprinus caras- 
sius. it was long confounded with the Prus- 
sian Carp, C. gibelia. The length of the bead 
ia to the depth of the body as 1 to 2 ; and to 
the whole length of bead, body and tail, as 
1 to 5 ; the depth of the body to the whole 
length as 2 to 5 ; the tall nearly square at the 
end. The only British locality for it known 
to Mr. Yarrell was the Thames, from Windsor 
to Hammersmith, where it weighs a pound 
aod a half. Called also Crucian Carp. 

* cru -91-ar (91 as ahi), a. [Lat. cruciator , 
from crucio = to crucify, and crux = a cross.] 
A crucifier. 

"He . . . prayed for hi* crucian. Wyrliffe ; 
Apology, p. 3L 

cru -91-ate (9I aa ahi), a. (Lat. cruciatus = 
crucified, pa. par. of crucio = to crucify.] 

Botany : 

1. Gen . ; lo the form of a cross. 

2 . Spec. (Of a flower) : Having fo or valva- 
ceoue sepals, four petals, and an tetradyoa- 
mous atamena. (Link.) 

* cru ~9i-ate (91 as ahi), v.t. [Lat. cruciatus, 
pa. par. of crucio.] 

1 . Lit. : To torment, to torture. 

•’Ttaev [MahomeUufll believe *.l*o the punishment 
of eepulchr**. or that tne de*d therein are often cru- 
CVUed. —L. Addison : Lift of Mahomet, p. 99. 

2 . Fig. : To torment. 

"They vexed, tormented, and cmciatsd the vreake 
conacience* of mea "—Salt : Discourse on fU»*Uit\ora, 
L 6. 

*cr6.-9i-at-ed(9lasahi),a. [Eng. cruciate); 
-ed.) Tortured, tormented. 

"The thu* miserably crucial ed *p1rit must need* 
quit it# unfit habitation."— UlannUs . Prs-txutencs 
qf Souls, ch. xiv. 

* cru-9i-a'-tlon (cl as shi), $. [Lat. cru- 
ciatus, pa. par. of crucio — to torture, from 
crux (genit. crucis) = a cross.] The act of 
torturing ; torture. 

*\ . . the cruciation and howling of his enemies."— 
Bishop Ball: Soul's Farewell to Earth, §7. 

* cru'-9i-a-tor-y (91 as ahi), a. [Lat. cm- 

ciat(»s), pa. par. of crucio, and Eng. adj. suff, 
-on/.] Torturing, excruciatiug. 

•‘ These crueiatory passion* do operate with such a 
violence.”— Howell : Parley of Beasts, p. 7. {Davies). 

crd-91-ble, * cr&'-sl-ble, s. [Low Lat. 

crucibulum, cruciholus = a hanging -lamp, a 
melting-pot, from a hase which appears in 
Fr. cruche = an eartheo pot, a pitcher ; Dut 
krocs = a cup, a pot, a crucible. (Skeat.fi] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L Lit. : In the same sense as B. 1. 

II. Figuratively: 

1 . Anything presenting the appearance of a 
furoace. 

” Where, in a mighty crucible , expire 
The mountains, glowing hot. like coal* of fire.” 
W'jrdtworth : Descriptive Sketches. 

t 2 . A severe or searching trial or test. 

*• Seek from the torturing crucible.' 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hk_ V. 

B. Chemistry: 

1 . A melting-pot of earthenware, porcelain, 
or of refractor}’ metal, or of plumbago, adapted 
to withstand high temperatures, without sen- 
aihly aofteoing, to stand sudden aod great 


alterations of temperature without cracking, 
to resist the corrosive actlou of tha eubbuoce 
fuaed in them, and the action of the fuel. 
They are mentioned hy the Greek authors, 
are ehown in the ancient Egyptian paintings, 
were early uaed for the operation of assaying, 
and were made by the old alchemiata for their 
own nse. Metallic cruciblea are of platinum, 
silver, or iron. 

*i Metallic oxides, aulphidea, Ac., which are 
easily reduced, should not he heated In ailver 
or platinum crucibles. A fuaed hard masa of 
ailicate cau be often removed from a pUtlnnm 
crucible by heating it on the outside, and 
plunging it iu cold water. 

2 . A baain at the bottom of a furnace to 
collect the molten metal. 

cmclhle - mould, a Cruciblea are 
moulded on a wheel or in a press. Different 
materials, qualities, and aizea require difierent 
treatmeot. 

•rucible-oven, a. A beater for crucible a, 
to dry them before burning in a kiln. Plastic 
clay ia moulded into green cruciblea, assumes 
the biscuit form by drying, and ia burned to 
constitute a crucible. 

cruclble-zteel, a. [Cabt-etfeu] 

cruel ble-tongs, #. A form of tongs for 
lifting crucihles from the furnace. 

cru'-9l-fer, a. [Lat. = the crosa-bearer, from 
crux (geint. emeu) = a cross, and fero — to 
bear.] 

Botany : 

1. Sin#. : A plant of the order Crucifer®. 

2 . PI ( Crucifers ): The name given by 
Lindley to his order Braesicaceae, hy many 
called Crucifer* (q.v.). 

cru^if -er-aa, s. pi. [Lat. crux (genit. cruris) 
— a cross, and fero = to bear. So named 
because the petals of the flowers are four in 
number, and arranged crosswise, (//oofcer.)] 
Bot. : An order of hypogynous exogeo a, 
alliance Cistalea. Jussieu and many others 
used the name, which ia atill showing no 
symptoms of becoming obsolete. Lindley 
altered it to Brasaicace*, to make it harmo- 
nise with the ending of other orders, but hs 
appends the English name Crucifers. [Bras. 

eiCACE^:.] 

oni'-^i-fer^, a. pi. (Crucifer.) 

cru-^Lf-er-ous, a. [Lat crucifer , and Eng. 
suff. -ows.] 

Bot., dc. : Bearing a cross. (Used specially 
of any plant of the order Crucifer®, or of that 
order collectively viewed.) 

crii'-9l-fied, pa. par. or a- (Crucify.) 

cru-91-fI-er, * oru'-9y-fy-er, «. (Eng. 

crucify ; -er.] One who puts another to death 
by crucifixion. 

"For hy* crucyfyers m*k«ly he preyd-" 

Robert de Brunnt : M rotations. 710. 

erd -91-flX, s. [Fr., from l^at. crucifixus, pa. 
par. of crucl/lgo- to crucify (q.v.); ItaL 
croce/Uso.] 

1 . Lit. : A cross or figure of a cross, having 
on it a figure of Christ crucified. 

•• There *tands *t the upper end of it a. large crucifix, 
very urnch esteemed. The fi^ur* of our Saviour repre- 
sent* him in hie last sgome* of death.”— Addison : 
Travels in Italy. 

51 Its use hegan about the fourth and be- 
came general about the eighth century. 

* 2 . Fig. : The crosa or religion of Christ. 

* cru'-^i-fix, v.t. (Crucifix, a.] To crucify. 

•• Who ruoekt, beat, banilht, buried, crucijlxt. 

For our foule ems." 

Sylvester; Du Sartos. 1.082. [Latham.) 

cru-91-f ix'-ion (x as ksh), s. (Fr. erwei- 

Jixion ; Sp. crucifixion ; Port. crucifixAo; ItaL 
croccfissione, crucifissione, all from Lat. crux 
(genit. cruris) = a cross, and Jigo, fixi, Jixum 
= to fix, to fasten, drive in, attach.] 

I. Literally: 

L Gen. : The act of affixing to a cross with 
the view of inflicting capital puoishment 
atteoded by lingering torture. It was in use 
among the Egyptians, the Assyrians, the Car- 
thaginians, the Persians, the Indians, the 
Germans, and the Greeka and Romaos. Whe- 
ther it waa a Jewish punishment has been a 
matter of dispute ; the preponderance of evi- 
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dence seems to show that it was not. Among 
the Romans it was considered the most cruel 
and at the same time the most infamous of 
punishments, being, as a rule, confined to 
slaves, though in cases of extreme guilt 
freemen also, if of humble rank or from the 
provinces, might be condemned to this method 
of death. Scourging of a severe character pre- 
ceded crucifixion. (For the forms of crosses 
used see Cross.) Sometimes the cross was 
first reared, and then the sufferer raised to he 
affixed to it ; at others it was laid down hori- 
zontally, and he was affixed to it before it was 
raised. In some cases he was simply tied to 
it; in others naile were driven through his 
hands, while the feet were tied ; and yet again 
in others nails were driven both through the 
hands and feet. In the last-named case the un- 
natural position of the victim, causing tension 
of every joint, the lesions to the nerves and 
tendons of the hands and feet, the burning 
fever, with its attendant thirst produced by 
the fever, which arose when the constitution 
in general had begun to sympathize with the 
local injuries, constituted untold agonies. 
Nevertheless it was found that a frame of 
average strength could hear up against this 
heavy load of suffering for about three days, 
and sometimes die at the l3st, it is said, of 
hunger, though more probably of gangrene. 
Constantine, in a.d. 330, abolished crucifixion 
as a punishment among the Romans, and 
sacred considerations prevented the Christian 
nations, even when they were in a backward 
state of civilisation, from introducing it again 
It was, however, practised in the thirteenth 
century hy the Mohammedans of Syria, and in 
modern times hy the Burmese. Anciently, a 
person doomed to crucifixion might in certain 
cases be put to death out of mercy before 
being affixed to the cross ; to this there may 
be an allusion in Deut. xxi. 22, 23. 

2. Spec. .* The method of death in the case 
of our Lord. Tradition represents this as of 
the most cruel type— viz., that in which both 
hands and feet were pierced with nails, and 
there are Scripture passages which lend coun- 
tenance to the statement (Matt, xxvii. 22—50; 
Mark xv. 12—37 ; Luke xxiii. 21—16 : John 
xix. 15—30 ; cf. also xx. 25, and Ps. xxii. 16). 
Though in the last-named passage the Hebrew 
has an anomalous form, yet the English ren- 
dering of the verse which agrees with that of 
the Septuagint. wpv£ai/ x e ‘P a? / JLO y * flt 
(oruxaii cheiras mou kai podas), is probably 
correct. Several dates have been assigned to 
the Crucifixion— viz. , Friday, April 5, a.d. 30; 
or April 15, a.d. 29, or April 3, a.d. 33, or 
March 31, a.d. 31. 

"This earthquake. according to the opinion of many 
learned men. happened at our Saviour # crucifixion. ' — 
Addison : On Italy. 

II. Fig . : Torture. 

" Do ye jprovs 

What crucifixions are in love ? ’ 

Herrick. : H apt rides, p. 169. 

a. [Lat. crux (genit crucis ) = 
a cross, and jorma = form.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : Of the form of a cross. 

”, . . that tremendous cruciform image, with three 
rotund bores on the head-hoard, in the Corn market. 

T. Warton : The Student, ii. 375. 

2. Bot. : Id the same seuse. [u 0)0 

"The polypetal ous corolla if regular is cruciate or 
erncifoinn wheu composed of four petals, so as to form 
across, as in the wallflower, mustard. Ac. —Uen/rey: 
ftudiments of Botany. 

(1) Cruciform, corolla : 

Bot. : A corolla in which four ungniculate 
petals are arranged in the form of a cross. It 
exists in the Crucifer®. 

(2) Cruciform ligament : 

Anat. : A name given to the transverse 

ligament of the atlas and ita appendages. 

cru'-ci-fy, * cru'-ci-fie, *cru-cl-fye, 
* cru-cy-fye, v.t. *[Fr. crueijier ; Prov., Bp., 
& Port, crucificar ; ltal. croccfiggere, crucifig- 
gerr, all from Low Lat. crucifigo ; Class. Lat. 
crux (genit, crucis)— a cross, and Jigo = to 
fix.] 

1. Lit. : To fix in any way to a cross with 
the view of inflicting capital punishment, or 
for some other purpose. [Crucifixion.] 

. . and put his owu clothes on him, and led him 
ont to crucify him." — Mark xv. 20. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Scripture : 

(a) To cause to die or cease to exist with 
every expression of scorn, to destroy the in- 
fluence of. 


"... the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, hy whom 
the world is cmci/ied unto me. aud l uuto the woild." 

— ual. vL 11 

(b) To put to mental torture and shame. 

"... they crucify to themselves the Son of God 
afresh, and put him to an open shame.”— Heb. vL 6. 

(2) Ord. Lang. : To torture, to tormeot. 

•• Jt does me good to think how 1 shall conjure him, 

Aud crucify his crahhednesa.” 

Beaton. A Fletch.: Pilgrim. 

cru'^M^ ing. * cru - 9 y-fy-yng, pr . par., 
a., & s. [Crucify,!'.] 

A* As pr. par. rt adj. : In senses corre- 
sponding to those nf the verb. 

B. -ds substantive : 

]. Lit. : The act of nailing to a cross. 

2. Fig. : The state of tormenting any person 
or thing. 

cru-cig'-er-oufi, a. [Lat. crux (genit. crucis) 

= a cross, and gero = to . . . carry.] Bear- 
ing or carrying a cross. 

*' The crncigerous enBigne carried this figure, . 

Broum : Cyrus' Harden, eb. i. 

;ru' - 91I - ly, * cru - sil - y , I Lat. crux , 

crucis = a cross.] 

Her. : A term applied to a field or charge 
strewn with crosses. 

jru'^ite, s. [Lat. crux (genit. crucis) = a 
cross.] 

Min. : The same as Andalusite (q.v.). See 
also Cross-stone. 

* cmd, * crudde, s. [Curd, s.) 

1 crud, • crudde, v.t. & i. (Curd, r.1 
A- Trans. : To curdle. 

" Crudding it to a pleasant tartnesse .”— Holland : 
Camden, p. SOL 

B. Intrans. : To become curdled. 

"To crudde .* Coagularef—Cathol. Anglicism. 

* crud-dis, * crudys, s. [Croud (2), s.) 

" Cmddis [Crudys A.) : domus subterranca. cripta, 
ipogeum."—CcUhol. Anglicum. 

"crud die, ‘crud’ le, v.t. [A frequent, form 
from crud, v. (q.v.).] To curdle, to coagulate. 
"It would cttrdle the royal hlood in your majesty's 
sacred veius ."— The Steamboat, p. 144. 

crudo, a. [Lat. cnidus = raw, with which 
word it is connected.] [Raw.] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

L Literally : 

1. Raw, not cooked; not prepared or 
dressed hy fire. 

2. Unripe, not matured. 

"A juice so crude as cannot be ripened to the degree 
of nourishment." — if aeon ; Natural History. 

3. Unconcocted ; not digested in the 
Stciin aclh 

„ it ie crude and iuconcoct . „ ."—Bacon.* 
Natural Bisiory. 

4. In a natural state ; not changed hy any 
process or preparation. 

"Common crude salt, barely dissolved in common 
agues fortis. will give it power of working upon gold. 
—Boyle 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Not brought to perfection ; imperfect, 
immature. 

"... saw beueath 

Th' originals of nature, iu tlieir crude 
Conception." Milton P. L., vl 510, 61L 

2. Not properly digested or matured in the 
intellect ; immature. 

“ . . crude projects, inconsistent with the old 

polity of England!"— Maca ula, y : Hut. £ng„ ch. il. 

3. Having undigested or immature ideas ; 
inexperienced. 

"Deep vers'd In hooks, and shallow in himself. 
Crude , or intoxicate, collecting toys.” 

Mdton: P. K., IV. 327, 82a 

* 4. Premature. 

"John Huss, for the crude delivery of this truth, 
was seuteuced hy the council of Constance. —Bp. 
Taylor , pt. i., ser. 6. 

B. Fine Arts, <fc. : Coarse, rough, unfinished. 
" No architect took greater cars than he jyanhrugh] 
that his work should not appear crude and hard : that 
is. that it did uot abruptly start out of the ground 
withuut expectation or preparation. Joshua 

Reynold** Ois. 13# 

* oru-del'-i te, * cru del-i-tie, s. [Fr 

crudrlite, from Lat. crudelitatem, acc. of ertt 
delitas = cruelty.] Cruelty, an act of cruelty. 

•• the mortal weirls, crudW»f«. depredatiouni*. 
and* intnllerahill ininris done be our auld euemeis of 
lngland,* Ac .—Acts Mary. 1548 (e<L 1614J, p. 48L 

crude’-ly, adv. [Eng. crude ; 4y.) Iu a 
crude, undigested, or immaturely considered 


manner ; without j roper consideration or 
preparation. 

"The question crudely put, to shun delay^ 

"Twos earned hy the msjor part to at#y. 

Dryden Bind A Panther, 111. MS- 

crude'-ness, * crude -nes, s. [Eng. crude; 
•ness.] 

1. Lit. : The quality of beiog crude, raw, or 
undigested. 

" The innate remaining* raw. it coirupteth dif eetioD 
and luaketb crudene s iu the values.' — Elyot: C'uslel of 
Hetth, bk il. 

2. Fig . : The quality of being imperfectly 
matured or digested in the intellect ; crudity, 
rawness. 

"You must temper the crudeneu of your assertion " 
—Chillinguorth ; Hetigion of Protestants a s«f« Hay 
to Salvation. 

crud‘-I-ty * cr&d'-i-tie, s. [Lat. cruditas, 
from crudus - raw.] 

1. Literally: 

1. Rawness, unripeness, immaturity. 

2. Anything crude or undigested. 

"A dist Of viscid aliment creates flatuleuey aDd 
crudities iu the stomach." — Arbuthnot. 

11. Fig. : Crudeness, immaturity of mental 
digestion or pieparation; an undigested 
uotion. 

"... usher iu their crudities under the name and 
umbrage of the men of seusn' — VTuterland : Charye. 
p. 17 (1732). 

* crud-le, v.t. [A frequent., from crud. v, 
(q.v.).] [Cruddle.] To curdle, to coagulate. 

" I felt u»y crudfed blood. 
Congeal with fear ; my hair with horrour stood." 

Bryden : I *rytl. 

crud-wort, s. [Dialectical difference for 
curdwort.) A plant, Galium verum. 

* crud'-y (I), * crud'-dy, a. lEng crud, n . ; 

. y ,] Curdled, coagulated, concreted. 

" Aud connuing to the placs. where all lu gore 
And cruddy blood euwallowsd they fowud 
The lucklease Jlariuell lying In deadly swownd. 

Spenser: F. Q.. III. iv. 34. 

erndy butter, s. “ A kind of cheese, 
only made by the Scots, whose curds being 
generally of a poorer quality than the English, 
they mix with butter to enrich it.” {Sir J. 
Sinclair's Observ., p. 154.) 

* crud'-y (2), a. [Eng. crud^e) : -y.) Crude, 
raw, harsh. [Proh. influenced by crudy (1).] 

" . all the foolish and dull and crudy vapour*, 

which environ it”— Shaketp. : 2 Henry IV., iv. 3. 

* erne (1 ), s. [Crew.J 

orue (2), 3. [Gael. cro.J A sheep pen or smaller 
fold. 

. . gather their sheep in [r. to to] fold*, or w oat 
ars termed here pund* and crues. —Ayr. Sure. Shstt., 
App.. p. 43. 

criie ber -ring, s. [First element donbt- 
ful ] The pilchard (q.v,). 

»• A lota minor, a Crus- Herring.'— Sibb. Scot, p. 2a 

cru'-eL * crew-ell, * cru-clle, * cruw-el, 

a., s., & adv. [Fr. cruel; Sp. & Port, cruel; 
ltal. crude le, from Lat. crudelis = cruel.] 
[Crude.] 

A. As adjective : 

L Of persons : 

1. Disposed to hurt or to take pleasure in 
the hurt of others ; inhuman, unfeeling, hard- 
hearted ; void of pity or feeling for others ; 
savage. 

"They shall lay hold on bow and spear; they Me 
Cruel, and have no mercy."— Jer. vL 23. 

* 2. Keen in battle. 

" Perseys war trew, and ay of full gret waill, 

Sobyr in peas, and crucll m t»ttadL ^ ^ ^ 

II. Of acts , words, <£c. : 

I Characterized hy or indicative of a dis- 
position to take pleasure in the hurt of others ; 
rausing pain or hurt to others; savage, un- 
feeling, inhuman. 

"Consider mine enemies; for they many; and 
they hate me with cruel hatred. — Psalms xxv. 19. 

2. Painful. 

" And now. it U my chance to find thee out, 

Must I behold thy timeless cruel death r 

Shake sp. : 1 Benry I /., v. 4. 

* B. As subst. : A cruel persnn. 

"If wolves had at thy gate howl’d that *tern time 
Thou shouldst have said. Good porter, turn the key , 
Ail cruels else subscribed.” . .. _ 

Shakesp. : King Lear, iiL 7. 

t C. As adv. : Cruelly, extremely. 

" I would now aske ye how ye Uke the play. 

But as it is with school boys, cannot say ; 

I m cruel fearful.” 
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(1) Crabb thus discriminates betweencn;W, j 
barbarous, brutal, inhuman, and savage: “Cruel 
Is the moat familiar and the least powerful 
epithet of all these terms ; it designates the 
ordinary propensity which is innate in man, 
«nd which, if not overpowered hy a better prin- 
ciple, will invariably show itself hy the desire 
*f indicting positive pain on others, or abridg- 
ing their comfort : inhuman and barbarous are 
higher degrees of cruelty; brutal and savage 
rise so much in degree above the rest, tut almost 
to partake of Another nature. A child gives 
early symptoms of his natural cruelty by his 
ill treatment of animals ; but we do not speak 
of his inhumanity, because this is a term con- 
fined to men, and more properly to their treat- 
ment of their own species, although extended 
in its sense to their treatment of the brutes : 
barbarity is but too common among children 
and persons of riper years. A person is cruel 
who neglects the creature he should protect 
and take care of ; he is inhuman if he withhold 
from him the common marks of tenderness or 
kindness which are to be expected from one 
human heing to another ; he is barbarous if 
be find amusement in inflicting pain ; he is 
brutal or savage according to the circumstances 
of aggravation which accompany the act of 
torturing. Cruel is applied either to the dis- 
position or the conduct ; inhuman and bar- 
baroas mostly to the outward conduct ; brutal 
and savage mostly to the disposition.’* ( Crabb : 
Eng. Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between cruel and 
hard-hearted, see Hard-hearted. 

cruel -hearted, a. Having a cruel heart ; 
without feeling or pity for others. 

"’They call me cruel-hearted, but I care not what they 
say, . . Tennyson : May Queen. 

cru el-lf, * crew-el-ly, * cru-el-lche, 

adr. [Eng. cruel ; -fy.) 

1. In a cruel, inhuman, unfeeling, or bar- 
barous manner ; with a disposition to cause 
paio or hurt ; so as to cause pain or hurt, 

"Since you deny him entrance, he demands^ 

Hu wife, whom cruelly you hold in hand*." 

Dryden: Aurengiebe, L 1. 

2. Painfully. 

“ Brimstone and wild fire, thonghthey hum cruelty. 

. . — Bacon, 

t 3. Extremely, exceedingly. 

"... a ejaculation which shows how cruelly the 
country are led astray in following the town."— Spec- 
tator. No. 129. 

t cru -cl-ness, * cru -el-nesse, s. [Eng. 
cruel ; -ness, ] 

1. The quality of being cruel ; cruelty, in- 
humanity. 

"My people's daughters lire 
By reason of the foe's great cruelnesse, ..." 

Donne / Poem*, p. 962. 

♦ 2. Destructiveness. 

" Once have the winds the trees despoiled clean*. 
And once again begins their cruelness.' 

Lord Surrey : Songs A Sonet tes. 

* Cru- els, s. [Fr. ecrouellcs .] Scrofula; the 
king’s evil. 

" Not long after, h la right band and right knee hroke 
out in a running sore, called the cruel* — Wodrow, ii. 
445. 

cru'-el-ty, s. [O. Fr. crnelte ; Fr. cruaute , 
from Lat. crudelitatem, aecus. of crudclitas = 
= cruelty ; Sp. c rueldad ; Port, crueldade ; 
I tab crudclta.) 

1. A cruel disposition or temper; a dis- 
position to take pleasure in ioflicting pain or 
hurt on others, or in looking at the pain of 
others. 

"All was obstinacy, cruelty. Insolence.” — Macaulay : 
Biti. Eng., ch. xiii, 

2. A cruel, barbarous, or inhuman act ; any 
act or conduct which causes pain or hurt to 


"[]] filled the cruet with the acid tide." Swift 

3. Eccles . : One nf the two vessels for hold- 
ing the wine and water at mass. 

cruet-stand, a. A frame in which ci ueta 
Btaud on the table. 

crug, a. [Etym. doubtful.] The commons of 
bread at Christ’s Hospital. (Lamb; Essays; 
Christ's Hospital.] 

cruise (1), s. [Dut. kruls = a cross, from Lat, 
crucem , acctis. of crux.] A voyage made in 
Revernl directions ; a sailing here and there 
for pleasure, exercise, or in search of an enemy, 

“ la his first cruise, 't were pity he should founder." 

Smollett : Epilogue to the HeprieaL, 

cruise, v.i. [Dut. kruisen, from kruis — 
cross.] To sail here end there ; to rove about 
on the sea for pleasure, exercise, or in search 
of an enemy. 

•"M1<1 Rand* and Pocki And storms to cruise tor 
pleasure.” Young : Eight Thought*, vtiL 986. 

cruise (2), s. [Cruse.] 

cruif'-©r, «. [Eog. cruw(e) , v. ; -er.j 

1. Ord. Lang.: One who cruisee about 

2. Navy: A warship designed for crulwing, 
either to protect the commerce of Its own 
country or to inflict damegeon that of another. 
Cruise re are graded into classes according to 
their tonnaga, are now built on fine lines, 
almost exclusively of steel, and carry rifled 
gune of from 3-inch to 8-.nch calibra in addi- 
tion to smaller rapid-fire and machine guns. 
Unarmored cruiaars,of which our “Columbia” 
and “Minneapolis” are the finest types afloat, 
are constructed for speed rather than offence or 
defeoce, and are practically destitute of armor 
plates. Armored cruisers are a grade between 
the ordinary cruiser and the hattleship, having 
approximately the apeed of the former with a 
fighting capacity approaching that of tlia 
latter. Our “ New York ” is the finest example 
of this class now in commission, but the 
“Brooklyn,” now (1896) approaching comple- 
tion, will probably prove even more effective 
lx)th as a cruieer and a fighting ship. The 
extreme aea speed of our best cmiaere ie from 
20 to 22 knots an hour, hut they are seldom 
required to exceed 18 knota, and the smaller 
vessels average not more than from 11 to 14 
knota in ordinary cruising. 

crui^'-ing, pr. par., a., & s. (Cruise, v.\ 

A. A B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. .4s subst. : The act of sailing about here 
and there for pleasure, practice, or in search 
of an enemy. 

**. . . to secure the trade of the nation by cruiting .” 
Ludlow: Memoir*, vol i., p. 369. 

cruithne, s. [Gael.] A Piet, 
cruive, **crufe, * crcve, s. [Gael, cro.] 

1. A sty. 

” Gif thair be ony swine cruiois biggit on the fore; 
gait, stoppand the saimn. or doaud on it unhonestlie." 
—Chaim. : Air; Balfour* Pract., p. 588. 

2. A hovel, a hut. 

•* I that very day 

Froe Rogers father took my little crave." 

Ramsay : Poems, IL 186. 

3. A salmon-trap of the oature of a weir. 
It has stone walls, which cross the river, and 
an intermediate chamber of slats or spars 
which admit the fish but oppose their exit. 

• crull* v.i. & t. [Ger. kruller.] 

A. Intrans. : To contract or draw oneself 
up ; to cower, to crouch. 

B. Trans. : To curl. 

crul-ler, s. [Kruller.] 


others. 

"... the cruelties of conquering, and the calamities 
of enslaved nations."— Temple. 

• cru'-ent-ate, n. [Lat. cruentatus, pa. per. 
of crusnto = to make bloody ; cruentus = 
bloody ; cruor = blood. ] Smeared with blood. 

"Atomical Rporrheas pass from the cruen/at* cloth 
or weapon to tne wound. '— Glanvillt: Scepsis Scient. 

* cru-ent'-ous, a. (Lat. cruentus.] Bloody. 

"Thus a cruel and most cruentous civil w&r began, 

. ."—A Venice Looking-Glass, Ac. (1648), pi 9. 

cru'-et, * crew-et, * crew-ete, s. [Etym. 
doubtful. Prob. a dim. from O. Fr. troyc — 
« pitcher.] 

1. A bottle or vessel. (Palsgrave.) 

2. A small glass pot or bottle for holding 
vinegar, oil, Ac. 


’ crumb (b silent), * croume, a. [A.S. 
crumb; O. Fries, krumb; O. H. Ger , chrumb. 


crump.] 

1. Lit. : Curved, bent. 

" With a lytil crowns knyfe." 

Seven Sages , 2.477. 

2. Fig.: Wrong, not correct. 


" All that ohht is wrong and crumb.’ 

Ormulum. 9,207. 


* crumb (1), # cromyn, v.t. [Crumb, c.j 

To bend, to curve. 

“Crokyn ( cromyn , K EP,| Unco." — Prompt. Parv. 


crumb (6 silent), * crome, * cromme, 
* crum, ’ crumme, s. [A.S. cruma. cogn. 
With Dut. kruim ; Dan. krumme ; Ger. krume.] 
1. A small piece or fragment of bread or 
other food. 


**. . . the dogs under tbe table eat of the children’s 
crumbs.’’— Mark vlL ^8. 

2. The aoft part of bread. 

(I) Crumb of bread sponge : A sponge, the 
HaUckondria papillaris. The orifice* are 
large, subtubular, with entire smooth inar- 
gins ; the pores villous ; the spicula fusiform, 
slightly curved. His about a quarter ol an 
inch thick. It encrusts rocks and the stalks 
of the larger fuei, and ia very common on our 
shores. 

(2) To gather itp one’s crumbs : To recover 
strength. 

(3) Toacnm; Exactly. 

^ Obvious compound : Crumb-brush . 

crumb cloth, «. A cloth laid over the 
carpet and under a table to receive crumbs, 
&c., falling from the table, and to preserve 
tbe carpet. 

crumb remover, a. A tray for receiv- 
ing the crumbs e wept up by the crumb-brush. 

orumb (2) (b silent), * crum, * crum-men, 
* crum myn, v.t. & i. [crumb, *.] 

A, Transitive: 

1. Ord. Lang. : To break up Into crumbs or 
aruall piecee with the fingers. 

” Crum not yoar bread before yon taete your po»- 
ridge ." — Beaumont A Fletcher ; Monsieur Thomas. 

2. Cookery : To cover with crumbs. 

* B. Intrans. : To crumble. 

“. . the vally U a great slimy ground, and so rotten- 
that It la not able to bear a m&u. but being trodden 
on, crummeth Like white lime, and turnetn to dujst 
under his leelf— North : Flularch, p. 493. 

* crum’-a-ble, * crum -ma-ble, a. [Eng. 
cram = crumb ; -able.] Capable of being 
crumbled or broken into small particles. 


* crumbed, * crumpt, a. [Crumb (1), v .] 
Bent. 

•• Crumb'd with the budgetaof the lustie broune ”— 
IJist. of Albura and Bellama. [Ball Swell: ConL to 
Lexicog.) 


crum - ble, v.t. & t. [A freq. form from crumb 

(q.v.).] 

A. Transitive: 

1. Lit. : To break Into email particles ; to 
comminute. 

“ The cannon are pointed, and ready to roar. 

And crush tbe wall they have crumbled before." 

Byron . Siege of Corinth, v. 

* 2. Fig. : To divide into minute parts or 
divisions. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. Lit. : To fall or break up Into email par- 
ticles. 

"The whiter that salt Is. tbi more brittle It Is, and 
readier to crumble and fall to ponder."— Holla nd: 
Plinie, hk. xxxi., cb. viii. 

2. Fig. : To fall to ruin ; to perish ; to dis- 
solve away. 

" The hopes bis yearning bosom forward cart, 

And the ancestral glones of the past ; 

All fell together, crumbling in disgrace. 

A turret rent from battlement to base." 

Longfellow : Theologian's Tale ; Torguemado. 

t crum -ble, s. [A dimin. of crumb (q.v.X] 
A crumb, & small particle. 

crum bled, pa. par. or a. [Crumble, v.] 

crum'-blirig, pr. par., a., & s. [Crumble, r.] 

A- & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj.: (Sec 
tbe verb). 

C. As subst. : Tbe act of breaking ioto email 
particles ; the state of being comminuted. 

crum’-bly, a. [Eng. crumbl(e); -y.) Apt to 
crumble ; easily crumbled. 

11 Brick too often ill baked and crumbly ." — IT. S 
Palgrave, in Macmillan s Mag , voL xlv., p. 27 (1681). 

crumb' y (b ailent), a. [Crummy.] 

* crum'-cloth, s. [Crumb-cloth.] 


* cru’-mS-nal, * crumenall* *■ [Eat. cm- 

mena.) A purse. 

•> Thus cram they their wide-gaping crumcnaUF 
More : On the Soul. pt. L. bk. L, a 19. 

* crum- ma-ble, a. [Crumable.] 


crum'-met, a. [Crumb (1), v.] Having 


crooked boms. 

" Spying an unco, crummet beast 
Axoang hie b roomy knowes." 

Davidson: Seasons, 


p.n. 


Cite, f&t, fdro, amidst, wbat, faU, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pit, 
or, woro, W9lf, work, who, son ; mute, ohb, oiire, xpiite, cur, rulft, fAU; try, Syrian. »,« = •. oy= a. <|u - kw. 
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crum mie, criun'-mdck, s. [Crummie, 
a.] A name for a cow ; properly, one that 
has crooked horns. 

" My crummie is an useful cow. 

And she Is come of ti good kine." 

Auld Cloak ; Ted Table SfiscsU. 

crum'-mie, crum my, a. [A dimin. form 
from crumb, a. (q.v.).] Crooked, curved, bent. 

crummie-staff, s. A staff with a crooked 
head, on which the hand leans. 


crum'-mock (1), s. [Gael, crumag.] Skirret, 
an umbelliferous plant, Sium Sisarurn, 

•• Cabbage, turnip, carrot, parsnip, sklrret, or crum- 
mocks, Sic., grow to as a great bigness here as any* 
where.”-' Wallace : Orkney, p. 35. 


CTum-mock (2), $. [A dimin. from Gael. 
cram = crooked.] 

1, The same as Crummie, s. (q.v.). 

** They tell me ye was in the other day, 

Arid, mu Id your crummock, and her bassand fjuey.” 
Ramsay : Poems, ii. 87. 


2, The same as Crummie-statk (q.v.). 

" But wither'd beldams, auld and droll,— 
Lowpin' and flingin' on a crummock.’' 

Bums: Tamo Shan ter. 


crum-my, orumb -y ( b silent), a. [Eng. 
crumb; -y.J 

1. Full of crumbs. 

2. Soft, like the crumb of bread. 


Crump (1). a. [Probably an imitative word.] 
Hard and brittle, crisp (spoken of bread). 


" Wi* sweet milk-cheese in inonie a whang, 

And far! 8 bak d wi‘ butter. 

Fu‘ crump that day.” 

Burns: Holy Fair. 


Crump (2), * croump, a. <fe s. [A_S. crumb.] 
[Crumb, q.] 

A. As ad). : Crooked, bent. 

•• Crump [is said! of some defect of body, as having 
some mouther crooked or withered."— Verstegan . 
Restitution of Decayed Intelligence, ch. lx. 

B. As subst. : A deformed person. 

••That piece of deformity! that momaterl that 
erirmp / ”— Vanbrugh : JSsop, IL 


* crump - shouldered, * croump - 
shoul dreed, a. Crook-backed. 

Crump-sh ouldered and shrunken so vngoodly."— 
rdal : Apoph. qf Erasmus, p. 203. 

* crump, v.t. [Crump (1), a.] To cruuch. 


Crump'-et, s. [Prob. from crump (1), a.] A 
aort of thin tea-cake, very light and apougy. 
"Muffins and crumpets on a stone with an iron 
plate fixed on the top ."—Kitchener: Cook's Oracle, 
p. 4o6. 


crum '-pie, v.t. & i. [A freq. form from cramp 
(q-v.)-J 

A. Trans. : To draw or press into wrinkles ; 
to rumple. 

“Sir Roger alighted from his horse, and exposing 
his palm to two or three that stood hy him, they 
crumpled it into all shapes, and diligently scanned 
©very wnukle th&t could be wade/' — Addt-ton « 

* B. Jntrans. : To become wrinkled ; to con- 


tract. 

•» The locust and grasshopper are both of them hard, 
crusty, cragged, crumpling creatures .” — Smith : For * 
traiture of Old Age, p. 175. 


crum'-pled, pa. par. or a. [Crumple.] 

1. Ord. Lang : (See the verb). 

2. Bat. : Folded up irregularly, as the petals 
in the aestivation of the poppy. 


Crum’-plihg, jpr. par., a ., <k s. [Crumple, ».] 

A. ii B. is pr. par. £ particip. a dj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of wrinkling or pressing into 
wrinkles ; the state of being wrinkled. 

"This crumpling can be experimentally imitated 
, . f— .Tyndall: Frag, of Science (3rd ed.), xiv. 412. 

* 2. A curl, a ringlet. 

"Grezillons . . . crumplings, or twirles, as of haire 
curled /— Cotgra ve. 

3. A small degenerate apple ; an apple 
Dipped in its growth ; one with an uneven 
or wrinkled surface. (AsA.) 

•crump a. [Eng. crump; - y .] Easily 
broken ; brittle. 

crunch, craun<?h, v.t. & i . [An imitative 
word.) [Scrunch.] 

A. Trans. : To crush with the teeth or chew 
with force and noise. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To make a noise as of crunching ; to 
grind as the teeth. 


** .Km ye peoJ the fig when It* fruit 1> fresh ; 

And thoir white tusks crunch’d o'er the whiter skulL*' 
Byron : Siege qf Corinth, v. 18. 

2. To force a way with violence and noise 
through aome brittle substance. 

'* The transport waggons, whose wheels crunched , over 
the sandy plains with a sound which to our ears Beamed 
strangely loud ,”— Fall Mali Gazette, Sept, 14, 1862. 

•crunk, * crunk 1© (1), v.i. [lcel. krunka 
= to croak as a raven, kriuik = a raven's cry.] 
To cry like a crane. (Bailey.) 

“ The crane crunketh. gruit gTUB.” 

H'i/hufi.- Dictionarie (ed. 1606), p. 20. 

oruh-kle (2), v.t. [Crinkle.] 

3, To crinkle, to rumple. 

**. . . this crunkled wanr-for- the- wear hat, and hlB 
best hammer.”— Tennant : Card. Beaton, p. 154. 

2. To shrivel, to contract. 

■* Wi* crunkTt brow, he aft wad think 
Upo‘ his barkin faes." T arras : Poems, p. 48. 

criint, s. [An onomatopoeic word.] A blow 
on the head with a cudgel. 

” An* monle a fallow gat his licks, 

W i‘ hearty crunt." 

Burns : To Wdliam Simpton, Post. 

oru'-or, s. [Lat.] Blood, gore. 

cru'-dr-in, S. [Lat. cruor, and Eng. suff. 
•i« ( Chem .) (q.v.). J 

Chem. : A name given to the ^colouring 
matter of blood. [H^moglouin.] 

crup, croup, s. [Croup.] The croup, the 
buttocks. 

crup, a. [Crump (1), a.] 

1. Short, brittle ; as, A crup cake, 

2. Snappish ; as, A cnip answer. 

* cru pel, *orup-pel, $. [Criple.] 

crup' per, s. [Fr. croupitre, from croupe — 
the buttocks.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The buttocks or haunch of 
a horse. 

2. Harness: A loop which passes beneath 
the tail of a horse, and is connected by a strap 
with the saddle, to keep it from riding forward. 

. . then slipping off over the crupper, he caught 
hold of the tail, , . .** — Dartcin : Voyage round the 
World (ed. 1870), ch. viiL, p. 143. 

crupper-chain, s. 

Naut. : A chain for lashing tha jib-boom 
down to the bowsprit. 

crupper-loop, s. 

Harness: The rounded portion at the end 
of the crupper. 

crup-per, v.t. [Crupper, «.] To put a 
crupper on. 

crup-pin, cruppen, pa. par. [Creep.] 
Crept. (Scotch.) 

•*. . . but they hae cruppen out some gate.”— Scott : 
Antiquary, cb. xL 

crur'-a, *. pi. [Lat. pi. of crus (genit. cruris ) = 
a leg, a shank, a shin.] 

1. Anat. : Peduncles, connecting links or 
processes pillars ; anything shaped more or 
less like the leg of an animal or the peduncle 
(flower-stalk) of a plant. The term is used of 
the superior, inferior, and middle peduncles 
of the cerebellum which are called respectively 
crura ad cerebrum, crura ad medullam, and 
crum ad pontem. There are peduncles or 
crura (crura cerebri) at the base of the cere- 
brum, anterior and posterior crura or pillars of 
the fornix, crura of the diaphragm, and similar 
ones in other parts of tha bodily frame. 

2. Hot. : The legs or divisions of a forked 
tooth. (K. Brown, 1874.) 

crur al, s. [Fr. crural, from Lat. cruralis — 
pertaining to the legs, from crus (genit. cruris ) 
= a leg, a shank, a shin.] 

Anat., £c. : Pertaining to the leg. Thus, 
there are crural nerves, arteries, veins, &c. 

If (1) Crural arch : 

Anat. : A dense band of fibres arching over 
the vessels in connexion with the abdominal 
fascia transversalis. They constitute the liga- 
ment of the thigh. 

(2) Crural canal: 

Anat.: A canal, constituting the passage 
through which the femoral hernia descends. 
It is called also the/e7RoraZ canal. 

(3) Crural nerve : 

Anat. : A nerve branching from the spinal 
cord in the lumbar region and going to the 
thigh. 


(4) Crural ring: 

Anaf. ; The ring through which the femoral 
hernia descends. 

(5) Crural septum : 

Anat. : The subperitoneal connective tiaaue 
covering the feuioial ring. 

(6) Crural sheath : 

Anat . : An investment of fascia anrTounding 
the femoral vessels. 

crus, s. [Lat. crus. Geu. pi.] [CRunx.] 

Anat. : That part of the hind limb between 
the knee and the ankle ; the lower leg. (Used 
also for a peduncle.) 

“ The inferior surface of the iuesoeephiUe, the pons 
varohi, consists of a series of curved fibres, which pass 
from 0 Q 6 crus cerebelli to the other .” — Todd A Bow. 
man. Physiol. Anat., vol. i., ch. lo, pp. 27JM. 

cru sa de, croi-sade, croi-sa-do, croy- 
sa-do, s. [Fr. croisadc; Prov. crozada, ; fcp. 
cruzada; Port, cruzado ; ltal. crociafa, from 
Low Lat. cntciata, in the compound term, ex- 
peditio cruciata = an expedition conducted by 
those who had on their garments a cross, and 
for the interests of the cross figuratively so 
called ; Class. Lat. crux (genit. crucis) = a croas.] 

Ord. Lang . Hist,: Properly an expedition 
conducted by those who wore a cross upon 
their breast, that symbol indicating that they 
fought for the interests of the cross. In the 
case of the crusaders described in this article 
the cross, which was of woollen cloth, was 
white, red, or green, and sewed upon the 
right shoulder of the crusader's dress. 

If In the first vigour of Mohammedan con- 
quest, the Holy Sepulchre and Jerusalem 
itself fell into Moslem hands. This did not 
deter Christian pilgrims from thronging to 
the Holy Land, and as long as the Saracens 
were in power in the East they had the prn- 
deuce to act with tolerable kindness to the 
pilgrims. When the Saracens yielded their 
dominion to the Turks all this passed away. 
The pilgrims were pillaged, insulted, or even 
barbarously murdered, and those who re- 
turned filled all Europe with their complaints 
of Turkish insolence and barbarity. The 
Christians of every land felt humiliated that 
places of the most sacred interest should be 
in such custody, and as early as the concluding 
years of the tenth century Pope Sylvester 1L 
attempted to induce the Christian world to 
succour the afflicted Church, of Jerusalem, 
but, with the exception of the Pisans, none 
responded to the call, and the feeble and 
abortive effort of the people of Pisa is not 
reckoned a crusade. 

The following seven are the enterprises 
against the Mohammedans regarded as cru- 
sades ; 

(1) The daring pontiff Gregory VI L wished 
to lead a crusade, but his contest with Henry 
IV. turned his energy in another direction. 
His successor, Urban II., was also strongly 
in favour of an expedition to the East, and 
the matter was discussed at the Council of 
Placentia (Piacenza) in March, 1095, and de- 
cided on at that of Clermont, in Auvergne, in 
November of the same year. Universal en- 
thusiasm in favour of the enterprise had been 
stirred up by the preaching of Peter the 
Hermit, who had travelled over Europe for 
the purpose, and the orator, with a num- 
ber of otlmra too impatient to wait for the 
prudent preparations of the men who under- 
stood what fighting meant, led to the East an 
immense but motley assemblage of people 
nnadapted for military enterprise, who mis- 
behaved all along the road, were especially 
cruel to the Jews, and nearly all perished 
miserably in Asia Minor. The warriors having 
at length completed all necessary preparations, 
started for the East under such capable leaders 
as Godfrey (Godefroy) of Bouillon, Duke of 
Lower Lorraine, his brother Baldwin, Count of 
Flanders, &c„ In 1097 they took Nice, the 
capital of Bithynia ; in 1098, Antioch in Syria ; 
and in 1099 Jerusalem, where a Christian 
kingdom was set up. The institution of the 
two great military and rehgiuus orders, the 
Knights of Jerusalem and the Knights Tem- 
plars, dates from this crusade. 

(2) Edessa having been taken by the Mo- 
ll, immedaus in a.d. 1144, Jerusalem was 
believed to be in danger, and Bernard, abbot 
of Clairvaux. preached a second crusade, as 
Peter the Hermit had done the first. Lewis 
VII., king of France, and Conrad III., Em- 
peror of Germany, took the cross and went 
forth in 1 147, but their enterprise ended in 


boil, b6y; poiit, ; cat, 9ell, chorus, 5 Mil, ben«?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ing, 
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complete failure. In a.d. 1187 the Christiana 
were totally defeated at the battle of Tiberias, 
and Jerusalem aoon after being captured by 
the celebrated Saladin(Salaheddin), the Chris- 
tian kingdom, which had continued there for 
about 100 years, came to an end. 

(3) In a.d. 1190, first Italian, German, and 
oilier warriors, and then JMiilip Augustus, 
king of France, and Richard the Lion-hearted, 
king of England, departed for the East. Some 
success attended the crusading arms : the 
exploits and oven the successes of Richard 
were remarkable, but, in 1192, hostile action 
on the part of hia late colleague the French 
king, who had returned home, compelled him 
to conclude a truce for a time with Salndin, 
leaving the latter potentate in possession of 
Jerusalem. 

(4) The fourth crusade was successful, but 
Id an unexpected direction. The Western 
Christians captured Constantinople from their 
Greek brethren in the East, and founded a 
Latin kingdom there, which lasted fifty-seven 
years. 

(5) This crusade left under the leadership of 
Andrew, king of Hungary, and with the bene- 
diction of Pope Ilouorius III., in a.d. 1217. 
The crusaders temporarily took Duiniettu iti 
a.d. 1220. In 1227 the German Emperor, 
Frederick II. of IlohenstaufiVn, then excom- 
municated, followed and obtained the city of 
Jerusalem by treaty, without expenditure of 
human blood. 

(0) This crusade was led by Louis IX., king 
of France, in 1249, against Egypt, but it failed 
lamentably ; the king was taken prisoner, 
and a heavy ransom exacted. 

(7) This crusade was also undertaken by 
Louis IX., who died at Tunis in 1270. Prince 
Edward, afterwards Edward 1. of England, 
waa chosen leader, but the crusade was un- 
successful. In 1291 Acre capitulated, and 
Palestine fell again iuto the hands of the 
Saracens. 

When the crusadea to Palestine were aban- 
doned similar enterprises were attempted 
against the Mussulmans of Spain, against 
European heathens, who atill were numerous 
in Prussia and Lithuania, against the Albigen- 
aian *' heretics," and others. 

Enterprises conducted for two centuries 
with all the might of Europe could not fail 
of producing great changes in the several 
kingdoms. Millions of lives had been lost, 
yet more millions of money apent unproduc- 
lively, and the domination of the Papacy 
unduly increased. But Europe was made more 
than previously one great federation, feudal 
power was broken, and the commercial aud 
labouring classes received an impulse, bigotry 
was diminished, and the germs of new ideas 
sown in inquiring minds, which, in future 
centuries, were to advance to maturity. 

*' With gallant Frederick's princely power 
lie sought the bold Crusade ." 

Scott : William and Helen, 2. 

2. Fig. : Any enterprise carried on with in- 
tense zeal, like that shown during the crusades 
by the soldiers of the cross ; as, a entsode 
against vice, a crusade against intemperance. 

* cru-sade', v.i. [From crusade , s. (q.v.).J 

1. Lit. : To conduct a crusade or engage in 
one in a subordinate capacity. 

2. Fig.: To prosecute any object with in- 
tense ardour. 

" Religion with free thought dispense. 

And cease crusading against sense." 

Green ; The Grotto. 

cru sa -der, s. [Eng. crusad(e); -er.] One 
who engages in a crusade. 

"... the settlements, which the crusaders made In 

Palestine."— Robertson. 

cru sa -dmg, pr . par. & a. [Crusade, v.] 

cru sa'-do, s. [Port. nnimdo, from Lat. crux 
(genit crucis ) = a cross. So named from 
having a cross stamped upon it.] A Portu- 
guese coin worth about 2s. Did. of English 
money. 

" Believe me. I had rather have lost my purse 
Full of crusadoes." Shakexp. Othello , iil. 4. 

cruse, * cruce, * crouse, • crowse, s. 

[let*!, krus = a pot ; I»ut, kroes = a pot, a cup ; 
Sw. krus ; Dan. kmus = a jug or mug.] A 
small bottle or cruet. 

", . . take thou now the spear that Is at hia bolster, 

and the cruse of water, and let us go."— 1 Sam., xxvi. 

IL 

cru-fet, S. [Fr. creuzet.] A goldsmith’s 
melting-pot ; a crucible. 


crush, * cruschyn, * crousshc, v.t, k i. 
[O. Fr. cruvur, croissir ; 8w. kripta ; Dan. 
kripte ; Icel. kreista, kreysta — to squeeze, to 
press.] 

A. Transitive : 

L Literally: 

1. To press or squeeze betWeen two harder 
bodies ; to destroy by pressing. 

** Crutch]/ n or quHScb) il ifuauo." — Prompt. Paw. 

2. To force or preaa with violence. 

"Tli« ass tJiruat herself unto the wall, aud crushed 
Balaam's foot against the wall."— Humbert, xxll. 25. 

3. To squeeze or press together In a mass. 

'• Wedg'd lu the trench, h y our troops confus'd, 

In one proinlaeuouti carnage crushed and bruis'd.” 
Pope : Homer's Iliad, xlL 82. 83. 

4. To deatroy or overwhelm by the pressure 
or weight of a superincumbent masa. 

"Roofs and upper stories of houses fell In. aud 
crushed the Inmates." — Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch- xlL 

5. To comminute ; to grind or bruise into 
fine particles. 

6. To squeeze or subject to pressure «o as to 
cause juice to be expressed. 

7. To bruise, so as to break. 

"Yo shall not offer unto the Lord that which U 
bruised, or crushed, or broken, or cut."— Lev., xxll. 24. 

II. Figurutively : 

1. To overwhelm or press down by superior 
power; utterly to subdue or break. 

“The Jacobites had seemed In August to bo com- 
pletely crushed — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvL 

2. To oppress ; to keep under foot. 

"... and thou eh alt be only oppressed and crushed 
alway." — Dcut., xxvlil. 33. 

3. To destroy, to ruin. 

B. Intrans. : To become condensed or com- 
pact by pressure. 

. 1) For the difference between to crush and 
to break, see Break. 

* (1) To crush a cup or pot: To crack a 
bottle, to drink. (Prob. because in early times 
grapes were squeezed into the cup ) 

" My maater la the great rich CapuJet; and If you be 
not of the house of Montagues. I pray come and crush 
a cup o t wine." — Shahesp. : Romeo A Juliet, L 2. 

** Come, George, we’ll crush a pot before we part." 

George a Greene, la Dodsley, til 5L 

(2) To crush out : 

(а) Lit. : To force or express by pressure. 

"... eome astringent plaster* crush out purulent 
matte r. Bacon . 

(б) Fig. : To extract by violence or force. 

“ He crushed treasure out of his subjects' purses, by 
forfeitures upon penal laws. ''—Bacon. 

crush, s. [Crush, ti.] 

L Literally: 

1. A violent collision or pressing together; 
pressure. 

"... the cares that have caught eome hurt either 
by bruise, crush, or stripe.” — Holland : Plinic, hk. 
xxix., ch. vL 

2. A violent pressure caused by a crowd or 
throng. 

II. Fig. : Ruin, destruction. 

"The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds." 

Addison : Cato, v. L 

crush- hat, s. A soft hat constructed to 
collapse with a spring, so as to be carried 
under the arm in a crush, without any danger 
of injury to ita shape. 

crush-room, s. A large room or hall at 
a theatre, opera, &e., in which the audience 
may promenade during the intervals. 

“He ran up into the crush-room."— Disraeli : The 
young Duke, ok. iil, ch. xviii. 

crushed, pa. par. k a. [Crush, v.) 

Tf Crushed sugar, crashed sugar: Unrefined 
sngar which has undergone a second process 
of crystallization and requires to be crushed 
to bring it to a proper degree of smallness 
for use. 

crush er, s. [Eng. crush ; -er.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who or that which 
crushes. 

2 Tech.: A mill or machine for mashing 
rock or ore. [Ore-crusher, Stone-crusuer, 
Stamp.] 

crush'-lrig, pr. par., a., k s. [Crush, r.] 

A. k B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Ijinguagc: 

1. Lit. : The act of pressing or grinding 
between two harder bodies. 


2. Fig . : Subjngatiou, overwhelming, con- 
quest. 

"... the crusAln? of *11 those king* his iielghboon* 
Ac. — Ralegh : History of the World, hk.. lv., cm IL, J *. 

II. Min. : The grinding of orea, Ac., with- 
out water. 

cru §1 an (§1 as shi), 3 . [Crucian.] 

crust, s. [O. Fr. cruste, crouste; Fr. croiiJU; 
Ger. kruste ; Dut. korst, from Lat. crusta .] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I. l.iterully: 

1. A hard, or comparatively hard, outer, 
shell or covering by which any body Is en- 
veloped. 

" I have known the statue of *u emperor quite hid 
under a crust of dross." — Addison : On Medals. 

2. The casing or covering of a pie. 

"They stitched and spun, . . . and made the crust 
tor the venison pasty." — Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. iu. 

3. The outer hard jxirtion of bread. 

If The formation of the ernat of bread iadua 
to the almost total expulsion of moisture and 
the roasting of the outside of the loaves. Most 
of the starch is converted into gum by the 
heat of the oven. 

” Th‘ imjxMietrahle trail thy teeth defies.* 

Dryden ; Juven 

4. An incrustation or collection of matter 
Into a hard body. 

“The viscous cntil stops the entry of the chyle Into 
the lac teals."- Arbuthnot : On Aliments. 

5. A deposit from wine aa it ripena, consist- 
ing of tartar and colouring matter. 

6. A waste piece of bread. 

"... * crust cl mouldy bread would keep him from 
■tarving." 

Massinger: A Mew Way to pay Old Debts, IL l. 

* IL Fig. : A casing or covering. 

"What penetrating power of enn or breeze. 

Shall e'er dissolve the erwif wherein his sonl 
Sleeps, like a caterpillar sheathed in ice?" 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. tLLL 

B. Technically : 

1. Geol. : [«; Crust 0 / the earth.) 

2. Anatomy: 

(1) An external portion of anything leas 
fluid than the rest. 

. . the huffy coat or inflammatory crust." —Todd 
A Bowman : Physiol. Anal., vol. U, ch. i,, p. 37. 

(2) The rendering of the Latin word Crusta 
( q.v.). 

3- Zool.: A chitinoua or subcalcaiecLJ 
exoskeleton protecting the body of a crus- 
tacean. 

"It has generally been supposed that the Triloblt* 
occupied the median lobe oi the crust."—- Sicholson ; 
Zool. (5th cd), 281. 

4. Bot. : [Crusta]. 

H Crust of the Earth : 

Geology, Physical and Mathematical Geer 
graphy, <£c. : 

(1) In a more extended sense : The outer shell 
or riod of the earth at and beneath ita surfaca 
which ia solid, as distinguished from fluid or 
melted parts assumed to exist in the interior. 
If we suppose the whole of the earth to have 
once been perfectly fluid, and then a certaio 
portion of the exterior to have acquired 
solidity by gradual refrigeration, the question 
arises— Are there means of ascertaining how 
much is now solid, and how much fluid ? Mr. 
Hopkins— proceeding from the fact that tha 
precession of the equinoxes produced by tha 
attraction of the moon and that of the aun, 
specially the former, ou the protuberant parts 
of the earth at the equator will be different 
according to the solidity »■ fluidity of the 
mass on which the two attractions operate 
—lias calculated that one-fourth or one-fifth 
of the earth's radius, viz., from 800 to 1,000 
miles, must be solid, though, as Lyell adds, 
great lakes or seas of melted matter may 
be distributed through the nominally solid 
area. 

(2) In a more limited sense : Such superficial 
parts of our j>lanet as are accessible to human 
observation, or on which we are enabled to 
reason by observations made at or near the 
surface {Lyell). The deepest mine only goes 
down a little over a mile, but w’heD strata dip 
they bringtothe surface oblique sections across 
lower beds which but for that dip would be 
buried hopelessly deep for human investiga- 
tion, so that strata, collectively about ten 
miles thick, have been discovered and studied 
—about T £-th part of the earth's radius, or 
about as much proportionately to the diameter 
of the earth as the thickness of a sheet of paper 
to the diameter of a globe a foot across. 
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criist, v.t. & i. [Crust, s.] 

A. Transit ive : 


L Literally : 

1, To envelop ; to cover with a hard case 


or crust. 

*■ Why gave you me a monarch's soul. 

Aoa crusted, It with base plebeian clav? 


5 1 To foul or incrust with concretions. 

. . many musty, or very foul and crusted bottles, 
# , ."—Swift. 

* IL Fig. : To cover, to obscure. 

**. . . their minds are crusted over, like diamonds in 
the rock."— /Wton. 

B. Intrans . ; To become incrusted ; to ac- 
quire a hard case or crust. 

•* i contented myself with a plaister upon the place 
that was burnt, which crusted and healed In very few 
days.*— Temple. 


crus'~ta, s. [Lst. = a hard aliell, rind, or 
crust.]* 

1. Anat. : A crust, a fasciculated portion of 
anythin". Thus there is a crust of each cere- 
bral peduncle, and a crusta petrosa, of a tooth. 

2. Zool. : The same as Crust, s. B. 3. 

3. Lot. : A brittle crustaceous thallus, con- 
stituting the upper surface of some lichens. 

4. Gem Engraving : A gem engraved for 
inlaying a vase or other object. 

*1 Crusta petrosa : 

Anat . * The cement of a tooth. It is dis- 
tinct both from the dentine and the euamel. 


prus-ta ^e-a, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. Crustacea , 
n. pi. of adj. crustaceus, from Class. Lat. 
crusta (q.v.).] 

I. Zool. : Crustaceans ; a great and import- 
ant class of animals, ranked under the sub- 
kingdom Articulata, better called Annulosa 
(Ringed Animals), and the higher division of 
it, that called Arthropoda— animals with 
jointed limbs. Speaking broadly, the smaller 
the number of limbs iu the Annulosa the 
higher the organisation. If this principle be 
carried out, then the Insects stand highest as 
having but six legs ; the spiders come next 
with eight, though anatomically they, in some 
respects, approach more closely than the 
insects do to the human organization. The 
Crustaceans are the third in order as pos- 
sessing ten or more limbs, then follow the 
Centipedes and Millepedes, which, etymo- 
logically rather than zoologically, have the 
former “ 100 ” and the latter “ 1,000 " 
limbs. The Annelids bring up the rear, 
with numerous imperfect limbs vegetatively 
repeated in indefinite numbers iu the higher 
orders and none at all in the lower. Both 
the English book-name Crustaceans and the 
corresponding one in Latin point to the fact 
that the class of animals so designated possess 
a crusta, crust, or shell, east periodically. 
[Crusta, Zool.] The body consists of a vari- 
able number of 41 somites ” or definite segments, 
in the higher members of the class divided 
into three regions : a head, a thorax, and an 
abdomen. Of the “ somites,” in the view of 
some zoologists, theoretically twenty-one in 
number, seven belong to the head, seven 
to the thorax, and seven to the abdomen. 
Professor Huxley believes that their num- 
bers should he six, eight, and six. All 
these somites, except the last, may have 
appendages ; the last, called the “telson,”does 
not possess any. Generally the head and 
thorax are welded together into a single mass 
called the cephalo-tliorax ; it is generally 
covered by a great shield or buckler called 
the 14 carapace.” The upper part of a somite 
is termed its “ tergnm,” and the lower one its 
’•sternum,” whilst the plate, constituted by 
the dividing line produced downwards and 
outwards, is called in the singular ’* pleuron,” 
or in the plural " pleura.” Of the append- 
ages in the higher Crustacea, the first segment 
of the head has a pair of compound eyes 
borne upon long stalks, the second the lesser 
antennae nr antennules, a pair of jointed 
feelers ; the third, the great antenme ; the 
fourth, the mandibles or jaws ; the fifth, the 
first pair of maxilla*, a kind of jaws ; the sixth, 
the second pair of maxillae ; the seventh, 
three pairs of font-jaws or maxillipedes. The 
eighth segment, the first of the thorax, carries 
a second pair of foot-jaws, and the ninth, a 
third pair ; the tenth, a pair of jointed limbs, 
constituting the nipping claws in a crab or 
lobster. The tenth to the fourteenth somites 
carry ambulatory limbs ; these, taken collec- 
tively, constitute the appendages of the 


cephalo-thorux. The fifteenth to the twentieth 
segments have swimming appendages, called 
“ swimmerets ; ” the last of all, called the 
“ telsou,” has none. Respiration is by bran- 
chiae Crustacea occur in all seas ; there are 
also fresh-water and terrestrial apecies. 

To all but the naturalist the classification 
will look unnatural, which brings together 
the eatable crab, ahrimp, and lobster on the 
one baud, the ’'slater" (Oniscua), tne little 
onr-eved animals with bivalve shells (Cy- 
1 .rides, &c.) of fresh-water brooks, the barna- 
cles from returned ships’ bottoms, and the 
Dudley trilobite of the quairiea, hut all are 
really akin to each other. It has cost even 
the scientific enquirer much observation and 
research to constitute the modern class Crus- 
tacea ; one main difficulty being that many of 
the species undergo a metamorphoses, which 
makes them in their adult state totally unlike 
what they were when immature. [Cancer, &c.) 

The following constitute the Sub- classes 
and Orders of Crustacea 

Sub-clasa III. (continued ) ; 
Order 4.— Phyllopoda. 


Sub-claaa I.— Epizoa or 
Hauatellatii. 
Order 1.— Iclithyoph- 
tbira. 

„ 2.— Rhizoceplmla. 

Sub-ctasa II.— Cimpedia. 
Order 1.— Thoraclca. 

„ 2. — Abdoiuiualla. 

„ 3,— Apoda. 

Sub-class III.— Entouioa- 
tracu. 

Order 1.— Ostracoda. 

„ 2. — Copepoda. 

„ a — Cladocera. 


.. .. Tnlobita. 

„ 6.— Merostomata. 

Sub-class IV. — Malacostraea. 
Division I.— Edriophtbal- 
mata. 

Order 1.— bJBtnudipoda. 
,, 2. — Isopoda. 

,, S.— Ampbipoda. 
Division II. — Podophthal* 
in aba. 

Order l.— Stomapoda. 

2. — Decapoda. 


2. Palceont. : The Crustacea are highly im- 
portant for palaeontological inquiries, as to the 
age of strata, Ac. The less highly-organized 
members of the class come into existence 
apparently as early as the Cambrian period. 
Trilobites abounded in the Silurian, and went 
upwards into the Carboniferous rocks. The. 
Stalk- eyed Crustaceans, begun in the last- 
named formation, went on increasing in 
numbers through the secondary and tertiary 
rocks, and apparently reach tlieir maximum 
now. 


crus-ta'-9e an, a. & s. [Mod. Lat. Crustacea, 
and Eng. &c M suff. -an.] 

A. As adjective: 

Zool. : Pertaining to the class Crustacea or 
any member of it ; containing the crustaceans, 
as the crustacean class. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Sing. ; A member of the class Crustacea. 

2. PI. : The English name of the class 
Crustacea (q.v.). 

** Crustaceans, for Instance, not the highest In their 
own class, may have beaten the highest inolluspa. — 
Darunn: Origin of Sjieciet (cd. 1869), ch- x.,p. 337 

crus-ta-9e-o log-Ic al, «. [Eng. crustace - 
olog(y); 4 cal.] Pertaining to crustaceology. 


crus ta-9e-or-og ist, s. lEng. crustace - 
olog(y ) ; - ist .) One who studies crustaceology ; 
a zoologist who gives special attention to the 
study of the class Crustacea (q .v.). 

” Dr. Leach, the most accomplished Crustaceologist 
of bis day."— Owen : Invertebrate Animals, lect xv. 

crus-ta^e-ol’-og-y, 5 [Mod. Lat. crus- 
tace(a) ; o connective, and Gr. Aoyo* (fogos) — 
... a discourse.) The department of zoo- 
logical science which treats of the Crustacea. 
[Crustalooy.] 

crus-ta'-9e-ous» a. [Mod. Lat. crustacc^s, 
from Class. Lat. crusta (q.v.).] 

1. Bot. : Hard, tliin. and brittle, as the 
testa of Asparagus or of Passiflora (the Passion- 
flower). ( Lindley .) 

2. Zool. : Pertaining to the crusta or shelly 
covering of the Crustacea, to any member of 
that class, or to the class itself. 

"... some shells, such aa those of lobsters, crabs, 
and others of crustaceous kinds, . . Woodward : 
Sat. Hist. 

Tf Crustaceous Lichens : 

Bot. : A sub-division of Lichens, with a 
stratified thallus. It includes those which 
have that thallus crustaceous. [Crusta, Bot.] 

criis-ta'-9e-ou9 ness, 5. [Eng. crustaceous ; 
. ness .] The quality of being crustaceous (q.v.). 

* crus tMe, * crus’-tatc, s. 10. Fr. crous- 
tade; ltal. crostata.) A pie with a crust. 

"Crust ate of flershe -"— Liber Cure Cocorum, p. 40. 

* crus-ta log'-ic-al, a. [Eng. crustalog(y) ; 
4caL] the same as* CR.usTACEOLooicAL(q.v). 


* crns-tar~o-gist,5. [Eng. crustalog(y) ; -brf.l 
The aame as Chuotaceolooist (q.v ). 

* crustal -o-gy, s. [Lat. crusta (q.v.), and 
Gr. Aoyos (logos)- ... a discourse.) The same 
as Crustaceolooy (q.v.). 

t crus' -ta -ted, 0. [Lat. crustatus, pa. par. of 
crusto =to cover with a crust.) Covered with 
a crust, as crusted basalt. 

* crus-ta'-tion, s. [Lat. crustatus, pa. par. of 
crusto = to incrust. ] An incrustation ; an 
adherent crust. 

’• The crustation of the building wa change l to what 
it now Is ."— Pcgge A necdotet of the Eng. Language. 

crus' ted, pa. par . ora. [Crust, v.) 

A. vis pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

X. Encrusted ; covered with a hard caae or 
crust. 

2. Applied to wine when a deposit of tartar 
and colouring matter collects in the iuteriorof 
the bottles. 


* crus - tif - ic, a. [Lat. crusta = a crust; 
facio (pass. Jio ) = to make.) Producing or 
causing a crust or incrustation. 

crus'-ti-ly, adv . [Eng. crusty ; -ly ] In a 
crusty, peeviah, or ill- tempered manner. 

crus -ti-ness, s. [Eng. crusty ; -n ess.] 

1. Lit. : The quality or state of being crusty. 

2. Fig. : Peevishness, moroseness, ill-temper, 
surliness. 


crust -ing, pr. par., a., & s. [CRU3T, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (S*e 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of incrusting or cover- 
ing with a crust; the state of becoming 
crusted. 


crust -y, a. lEng. crust ; -y.) 

1. Lit. : Like or of the nature of a crust. 

" The egg itself deserves our notice : Its parts w itbin. 
aud its crusty coat without, are admirably well fitted 
for the business of incubation."— Derham : Phytxco- 
Theology. 

2. Fig. : Peevish, morose, surly, ill-tem- 
pered. 

" How now. thou core of envy? 

Tbou crusty batch of nature, what a the news ? 

Shaketp. : Troihu 4 Cresttda. v. L 


crut, s. [Ft. croatc = crust.) The rough part 
of oak bark. 


crut9li, *crucche» *cruche, crutche, 

s. [A.S. crice; cogn. with Dnt. krttk ; Sw. 
krycka ; Dan. krykke ; Ger kriicke = a crutch. 
Apparently a derivate from crook (q.v.) 
(A'fceaf.).] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I, Lit. : A staff with a crosspiece to support 
the person beneath the arm-pit. The foot is 
shod with a rubber pad, or may have a spur 
to prevent slipping. 

••A crutch, a crutch f- Why call you for a sword?" 

Shakes p. : Romeo 4 Juliet. L L 

II. Figuratively: 
t I. A support. 

” Rhyme is a crutch that lifts the weak along. 


* 2. Old age. 

*" Beauty doth varnish age, as if new born, 
And gives tbe crutch tiie cradles iniancy. 

Shaketp. : Love's Labour's Lost , iv. 


S. 


B. Technictdly: 

1. Hor.: The fork at the end of the arm 
which depends from the axis of the anchor- 
escapement. The pendulum-rod is contained 
within the limbs of the crutch, and vibrates 
the anchor, itself also receiving a slight im- 
pulse from the train. (Knight.) 

2. Saddlery: One form of pommel for a 
lady’s saddle, consisting of a forked rest 
which holds the leg of the rider. 

3. Shipwrighting : 

(a) One of the struts or stay-] dates in the 
prow or stern of an iron vessel, which supports 
the sides where they nearly approach each 
other. They occupy a position corresponding 
to that of the dead-wood in a timber- vessel, 
and are used to prevent the crushing iu of the 
1 dating. • 

(b) A knee-tiniber placed inside a vessel to 
secure the heels of the cant timbers abaft. 


(c) A support upon the taffrail for the boom. 

(d) A forked row-lock upon the gunwale. 
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4. Founding : The cross-handle on the en<I 
ct a shank (a founder’* metal-ladle), by which 
It la tipped. (Knight.) 

* crutch back, $. A crooked back, 

"/Ksope fur all lila cruteh-back had a quick wit."— 
Jfine U urthlc* of London, 1602. {Dariet.) 

crutch like, «. Like a crutch, acting aa 
a crutch or support. 

. . a crutrhdike rod. 

Whose touch turns Hope to dust,— the dust we all 
luive trod.” Byron: Childe Harold, lv. 126. 

* crut9h, v.t. (CnUTcii, s .] To prop up with 
crutches ; to support., ns a cripple on crutches. 
(Gen. Jig., as in the example.) 

" I hasten Og and Doeg to rehearse, 

Two fool* that cru'ch their feeble sense on Verne.* 
[try den ; A bin lam A AcKitophel. 

* crushed (1), a. [Eng. crutch; -ed.] Sup- 
ported on crutches. 

* crut^h'-ed (2), a. [M.E. crouched, from 
M E. erouche — a cross. Tliere is some con- 
fusion in form with ciutoli.] TTau. 2; see 
also Potenoe (1).J Marked, with or wearing 
a cross, as a badge. 

If Crutchcd Friars, Crouched Friars, Crossed 
Friars : 

Ch. Hist.: The name given to three orders 
of friars one in England, one in Flanders, 
and one in Bohemia. All traced back their 
origin to St. Cletua, whom they considered to 
have been Pope at Home from a.d. 78 to 91, mid 
acknowledged as the restorer of their frater- 
nity St. Cyriacns, bishop of Jerusalem in 331. 
Their real origin was evidently much less 
ancient.. In 1169, Pope Alexander 111. framed 
rules and a constitution. In 14*32 they adopted 
the bine robe ami silver cross, from the Litter 
of which they derived their name of Crossed, 
Croised, or “ Crutehed" friara. In 1568, Pius V. 
enlarged and continued their privileges, but 
having long lost their original sanctity, they 
were suppressed by Pope Alexander VII. in 
A.D. 1656. ( Townseiul .) 

•‘On the weat aide of this portion of the walls, stood 
the house of the Crutehed or Croxted Friar*, or 
tancUe Cruel*. This order was instituted, or at least 
reformed, about the year 1169. hy Gerard, Prior of St 
Mary de Moiell, at Bologna."— Pennant : London, p, 
847. 1 

* cruth, 4 erwth, s. [Crowd (1), s.] 
crux, s. [Lat. = a cross.] 

1. Ordinary language: 

* I. Lit. : A cross. 

2. Fig. : Anything exceedingly puzzling or 
difficult to explain ; a puzzle. 

“ But the next feast visited by Jesus |v. 1), which is 
indefinitely designated a /east of the Jewt, has been 
the perpetual rr-uj of New Testament chrouologists " 
—-Straust : Life of Jesus (trails!.), voL L. § 69, pp. 415, 

II. Astron. : The cross, a constellation in 
the Southern hemisphere. [Crux Australis.] 
If Crux Australis: The Southern Cross. 
Astron. : A small but brilliant southern con- 
stellation, situated near the Pole, and close to 
the hinder legs 3nd under the body of Cen- 
taurus. The name and grouping on the celestial 
map seem to bave been the work of Augustin 
Royer, who turned to account the observations 
of Halley. It contains seven stars, one of which 
is of the first magnitude. Tt i3 a constellation 
to which voyagers from India, Australia, and 
elsewhere attach a sacred interest, and which, 
though a striking object in the sky, has had 
its splendour exaggerated iu their letters to 
home-staying friends. 

cruy-shage, s. [Dan. kruishaag, from lends 
= cross, and haay, haai — a shark.] 

Ichthy . ; Lamna comnbica, a shark with a 
somewhat triangular bead and mouth. 

cru-za'-dd, s. [Crusado.] 

cry, 4 crie, * errien, * crye, * cryyn, 

* krie, v. t. & t. (Fr. crier ; Sp. & Port, gritav ; 
Ital. gridare ; from Low Lat. qjdrito = to 
shriek, a freq. of Lat. queror = to lameat. ] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To speak or call out loudly or vehe- 
mently ; to shout, to exclaim. 

“ And about tlie uinth hour Jesus cried with a loud 
voles. . . ."—Matt, xxv li. 46. 

2. To call earnestly and importunately ; to 
nttcr earnest prayers. 

", . . and he cry unto the Lord against thee, and It 
he sin unto thee.'— Dcut. xv. 9. 

3. To proclaim ; to make anything public. 


“Go aud cry In the ear* of Jerusalem, . . 

J err in. li. 2. 

4. To talk eagerly or incessantly ; to repeat 
words continually. 

". . . therefore they cry. Baying, Lot u* go, . . 
Exod. v. 8. 

4 5. To exclaim, to complain ; to call for 
vengeance or punishment. [Cry out.] 

. , my guiltless blood must cry ueainst them." 

Shake tp. : Henry VIII., 11. 1. 

6. To nttcr lamentations ; to lament loudly. 

**. • • ye shall cry fur sorrow of heart, mid shall 
howl for vexation of spirit."— Isaiah ixv 14, 

7. To weep, to ahed t^ars. 

11 For sometime* she would laugh and sometimes cry.’ 
Thornton: Cattle of hutalmce, L 58. 

8. To squall na an infant 

" Tims. In a starry night, fond children cry 
For the rich spang Lex that adorn the sky.” 

Waller, 

9. To utter an inarticulnte sound. 

“ Far from her u<wt the lapwing cries away.” 

Slut k ftp, : Comedy of Errort , iv. 2. 

10. To yelp aa a hound. 

B. Transitive : 

1. To utter loudly ; to call out, to exclaim. 

* 2. To proclaim, to declare publicly. 

'•The Jiiwya dedyu cryyn her parlament," 

Sony* and Carole, p. 42. 

* 3. To beg for, to implore. [Cry mercy.] 

* 4. To demand, to call for. 

. . the affair crie* haute, . . .“ 

Shakeep. : Othello, L 3. 

U (T) To cry against: To exclaim against, 
to accuse vehemently. 

•' What U the matter 
That In theae several place* of the city, 

You cry against the nohle senate, . . . 

Shakeep . : Coriolanue, L L 

(2) To cry aim. [Aim.] 

(3) To cry down : 

(a) To depreciate, to decry, to blame. 

"... a band of stockjobbers in the City, whose 
Interest It happened to be to cry doom the puhiio 
securities.*— Macaulay ; Hitt. Eng., ch. xxii 

* (6) To declare publicly the crimes or 
faults of any one. 

•'. . . her husband flret cried her down at the cross, 
and then turned her out of his doora.”— Bunyan : 
Pilgrimt Progress, pL 1L 

* (c) To prohibit. 

"By all mean* cry down that unworthy course of 
late time*, that they should pay money.’— Bacon : To 
Villiert. 

* (d) To overbear, to overwhelm. 

" I'll to tbs king. 

And from a month of honour quite cry down 
This Ipswich fellow's Insolence." 

Shaketp. : Eenry VI II., L L 

(4) To cry mercy : To implore mercy. 

" Ever among mercy she cride ." Gower, L 149. 

(5) To cry one mercy : To beg one’s pardon. 

" Then said Mr. Honest. I cry you merry." — Banyan : 
Pilgrim's Progrett , pt. ii. 

(6) To cry on or To call upon ear- 

nestly or Importunately ; to address or name 
with earnestness. 


" No longer on St. Denis will we cry." 

Shnkesp. ; 1 Heirry F/„ L 8. 

(7) To cry out : 

(a) To call or cry loudly, to vociferate. 


" His Lady, sad to see his sore constraint, 

Cride out, ‘ Now, now, Sir knight, shew what ye bee.* 
Spenter: P.Q..L, i. 19. 

(5) To proclaim, to declare publicly. 


■' Art thou a man ? thy form criest out thou art," 
Shakeep : Bom. A Jul., iii a 

(c) To complain. 

"They groan aa pitifully, and cry out as loud aa 
other men.''— Tillotton. 

*(d) To be in labour ; to be brought to bed. 


" What I is she crying out t 
So said her woman ; and that her sufTrance made 
Each pang a death." Shakeep. ; Pen. VIII., v. L 


(8) To cry out against: To exclaim or com- 
plain loudly. 

"Tumult, sedition, and rebellion, are things that 
the follower* of that hypothesis cry out against ." — 
Locke, 


(9) To cry out of: To complain loudly, to 
find fault with. 


"We are ready to cry out of an unequal manage- 
ment, and to blame the Divine administration. — 
Alter bury. 

(10) To cry out on or upon : To complain 
loudly ; to blame, to exclaim against. 


" Cry out upon the stars for doing 
111 offices, to cross their wooing. 

Butler; Budibra*. 

(II) To cry up: 

(a) To extol, to praise highly ; to applaud. 


"Everybody will cry up the goodness of men . . 
Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progrett, pt. li. 


*(6) To raise the price of anything by pro- 
clamation. 


"All the effect that I conceive was mao* hy crying 
up the piece* of eight, w.-ji to bring In modi more of 
that specie*. Instead of others current he/* "—Temple. 

(1) Crabb thus discriminates between to 
cry and to weep: " Crying arises from an Im- 
patience in aullering corporeal pains; children 
and weak people commonly cry : weeping is 
occasioned by mental grief ; the wisest and 
best of men will not disdain sometimes to 
weep. Crying is as selfish as it is weak ; it 
serves to relieve the pain of the individual to 
the annoyance of the hearer ; weeping, when 
called forth by other's sorrows, is an infirmity 
which no man would wish to be without ; aa 
an expression of generous sympathy it allorda 
essential relief to the sulferer.” 

(2) He thus discriminates between to cry, 
to scream, and to shriek: “To cn/indicatcs the 
utterance of an articulate or an Inarticulate 
sound ; scream is a species of crying in the 
first sense of the word ; shriek is a species of 
crying in its latter sense. Crying is an ordi- 
nary mode of loud utterance resorted to oq 
common occasions ; one cries iu order to be 
heard ; screaming is an iutemperate mode of 
crying, resorted to from an impatient desire 
to be beard, or from a vehemence of feeling. 
People scream to deaf people from the mis- 
taken idea of making themselves heard ; 
whereas a distinct articulation will always lie 
more efficacious. It is frequently necessary 
to cry when we canuot render ourselves 
audible by any other means ; but it is never 
necessary or proper to scream. Shriek may 
be compared with cry and scream, as ex- 
pressions of pain ; in this case to shriek is 
more than to cry, and less than to screa fk. 
They both signify to cry with a violent effort. 
We may cry from the slightest pain or incon- 
venience ; but one shrieks or screams only on 
occasions of great agony, either corporeal or 
mental. A child cries when it bas hurt its 
finger ; it shrieks in the moment of terror at 
tbe sight of a frightful ohject ; or screams 
until some one comes to its assistance.” 

(3) He thus discriminates between to cry, 
to exclaim, and to call: “We cry from the 
simple desire of being heard at a distance ; 
we exclaim from a sudden emotion or agita- 
tion of mind. A cry bespeaks distress and 
trouble ; an exclamation bespeaks surprise, 
grief, or joy. . . . To cry is louder and more 
urgent than to call. A mao who is in danger 
of being drowned cries for help ; he who 
wants to raise a load calls for assistance ; a 
cry is a general or indirect address ; a call ia 
a particular and immediate address.” (Cra66 .* 
Eng. Synon.) 

cry, 4 cri, 4 crie, "crye, 4 kri, *kry, s . 

(O. Fr. crit ; Fr. cri ; ital. grido , grida; 8p. 
& Port, grito, gritn ; 0. Sp. crida, grida. Of. 
JL H. Ger. Arret.] 

1. The act of crying out ; a shriek, a scream, 
a loud noise, expressive of pain or suffering. 

"And all the first-born in tbe land of Egypt shall 
die, and there shall be a great cry throughout all the 
laud .'—Ezod. xL 5, 6. 

2. A tumult, a clamour, an outcry. 

" Crye or grete noyse among the peple. Tumult ut. n 
— Prompt . Pare. 

3. A public outcry or demand for any par- 
ticular course of actioa. 

" But again that cry was found to have been aa 
unreasonable as ever.” — Macaulay ; But. Eng , ch. xix. 

4. An exclamation expressive of any emo- 
tion, as wonder, alarm, &c. 

“. . . so the erv goes round, without examining into 
the cheat." — Swift 

5. An Importunate or earnest call or prayer. 

*'. . . I would not cease 
To weary Him with uty assiduous ertw." 

Milton P. L.. xl. 309, 510. 

* 6. A proclamation, or public notification 
by authority. 

" Than was it keniy komanded a tri to make newe." 

IVti/fcirn of PaU.me, 2,174. 

7. A proclamation or public calling out of 
goods for sale, as by hawkers. 

8. Popular acclamation or favour. 

“The cry went once for thee." 

Shaketp . ; Troll. A Cret., iii. 5. 

9. A political or electioneering catchword. 

" * And to manage them you must have a good cry,* 
said Taper. * Ail now depends npon a good cry.' ‘So 
much for the science of politics,* said the Duke, bring- 
ing down a pheasant." — Disraeli: Coningtby, bk hu, 
ch iiL 

* 10. Noise, fame, report. 

". . . the cry goes that yon shall marry her.' — 
Shaketp : Othello, iv. 1. 

* II. A complaint or calling for punish- 
ment or vengeance. 


Cate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fail, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, a, ce = a. ey - a. qu = kw. 
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"And the Lord said. Because the cry of flocloin and 
Oomorrah is threat, ami because their sin la very 
tfTlevous; I will era down now, and see whether thev 
have done altogether according to the cry of It, which 
la come unto we; and If not, I will know."- Gen. 
rvili 20 , 21 . 

12. The act of weeping. 

13. An inarticulate or confused noise, ae 
of beasts, infants, Ac. 

"There shall be the nolae of a cry from the Ash-gate, 
and an bowling from the Becond, and a great crashing 
from the frills. —Zeph. 1. 10. 

14. The yelping of dogs. 

** He scorns the dog, resolves to try 
The comhat next ; hut If their cry 
Invades again his trembling ear, 

He strait resumes his wonted care.” Waller. 

* 15. A pack of dogs. 

** You common cry of curs, whose hreath I hate 
As reek o' th' rotten fens . . .'* 

Shafcesp. : CorLdanus, lit 8. 

* 16. A company, a baud. (Used in con- 
tempt.) 

•*. . . get tne a fellowship In a cry of players.”— 
Shakesp. .* f/amfvt, ili. 2. 

If (1) Out of cry, out of all cry: Out of or 
beyond all estimation. 

** And then I am so stout, and take It upon me. and 
stand upou my pantoAes to them, out of all crie ." — 
Old Taming of Shrew, 6 pi,, l. 174. 

(2) Cry of tin : A sound emitted by tin 
when bent. 

“ The cry of tin la due to crystalline structure ; it is 
not. however, characteristic of tin only, as generally 
supposed, but may he emitted by zinc and probably 
hv other metals when crystalline in texture." — 
Abstracts of Chem. Papers, Chem. Soc., 1881. 

* crv-al* s. [Cf. Wei cregyr = a screamer.] 
A heron. 

* cry'-en, v. [Cry, v .] 

*cry'-er (1), s. [Crier.] 

•cry'-er (2), s. [Prob. from cry, v. ; suff. -er.) 
A kind of hawk, called the falcon gentle, an 
ene.my to pigeons, and very swift. (Ains- 
worth.) 

cry’ -in?, *crl-inge, *crieng, *crlyng, 
*cryeng, pr. par., a., & s. [Cry, v.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Calling out loudly ; shrieking, lamenting. 

2. Weeping, shedding tears. 

"... the passengers were grievously annoyed by 
invalids and crying children, . . f — Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. iiL 

' 3. Calling for vengeance, punishment, or 
reformation ; outrageous, notorious. 

"... Imposed the limit of 500 jugera. as a necessary 
remedy for a crying evil.”— lends : Cred. Early Roman 
Bist. (1855). ch. xiii., pt. 1., $ 9, voh Li., p. 391. 

C. As substantive : 

1. A calling out ; a cry. a shout. 

"There is a crying for wine in the streets . . 
Isaiah xxiv. It. 

2. Lamentation, mourning; a loud expres- 
sion of grief. 

" A voice of crying shall 1*5 from Horonaim, spoiling 
and gTeat destruction ." — Jcr xlviii. 3. 

3. Au importunate cry or prayer. 

"So will I prav that thou mayst have thy will, 

If thou turn back, and my loud crying still.” 

Shakesp. ; Sonnets, 143. 

4. The noise of children. 

"Voices of women were heard, and of men, and the 
crying of children." 

Ismgfellow : Evangeline, I. 5. 

* cryll, s. [Creel (?)] A creel, a basket(?) 

"The hedge creeper that goes to seek custom from 
ship to ship, with a cryll under hiB arme "—Tom of alt 
Trades (1631). [HallLxceU : Cont. to Lericng.) 

cry’-6-gen, s. [Gr. Kpvos ( kruos ) = cold, and 
yei i'aw (gennao) = to engender. ] 

Nat. Phil. <£ Chem. : (For def. see extract). 

" By rryogen 1 mean an appliance for obtaining a 
temiteratnre below o° Centigrade. In thiB paner it 
always signifies a freezing mixture."— Prof. Frederick 
G uth rie, In Proceedings of Physical Society of London , 
pt ii. 

oryo-hy'-drate, s. [Gr. *puos (kruos) — 
cold, and Eng.\ &c. hydrate (q.v.).] 

Chem. : (For def. see extract). 

" By cryohudra'e I mean the body resulting from 
the union of water with another body, and which 
hydrate can only exist in the solid form below 0° Centi- 
grade. Examples, Cryohydrate of sulphate of zinc, 
cryobydrate of magnesium, chryohydrate of nitrate 
of potassium, Ac ."—Prof. Frederick Guthrie, £n Pro- 
ceedings of Physical Society of London, pt. it 

cry'-o-lite, kry'-n-lite, s. [Ger. chryolith ; 
Gr. Kpv 05 (kruos) — cold, and A t 0 o$ (lithos) = 
a stone.] 

Min. : A brittle mineral subtransparent to 
translucent. Hardness. 2*5 ; sp. gr. 2'9— 3*1. 


Lustre generally vitreoua, colour snow-white, 
red, or black. Compos. : aluminium, 13*0 ; 
sodium, 32 8 ; fluorine, 54 2 — 100. Fusible 
in the flame of a candle. It occurs in great 
abundance at Arksut-fiord in Greeuland, 
whence it has been imported to Europe and 
America for the manufacture of soda and 
alumina salts, as also the metal aluminium. 
(Dana.) 

cryolite-glass, 8. A semi-transparent 
glass made from cryolite and sand, and some- 
times known as fusible porcelain or milk- 
glass. 

cry-oph -or-us, s. [Gr. K pvos (kruos) = ice, 
and <£opos (pharos) = bearing, <£epw (p/icro) = 
to beer, to carry.] An instrument to illustrate 
the process of freeziug hy evaporation, in- 
vented by Dr. Wollaston. It consists of two 
bulbs and a connecting tube, eir heiog expelled 
from the interior by heating the body of water 
inclosed and hermetically closing the opening. 
The water being poured into one bulb, tlie 
other bulb is placed in a mixture of ice and 
salt, which condenses the vapour and causes 
so rapid evaporation from the former hulb as 
to freeze the water therein. (Knight.) 

cry-oph'-yl-lite, [Gr. xpvos (kruos) = 
cold ; <pv AAoc (phullon) — a leaf, and suff. -ite 
(Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral, crystallis- 
ing in six-sided prisms. Hardness, 2*2—5 ; sp. 
gr., 2 '9. Lustre of the cleavage faces, pearly 
to resiuous. Colour by transmitted light, 
emerald green, except transverse to the axis, 
where it is brownish red. Streak, greenish 
grey. Compos. ; silica, 51 ’49 ; alumina, 16*77 ; 
sesquioxide of iron, 1*97 ; sesquioxide of man- 
ganese, 0*34 ; protoxide of iron, 7*78, &c. 
Occurs in the granite of Cape Ann. (Dana.) 

Crypt, s. [Lat. crypta ; Gr. Kpvirrr) Qcnipte) = 
a vault or crypt ; kpvtttos (kruptos) = hidden, 
eecret ; Kpvmu) ( krupto ) = to hide. ] 

1. Arch. : A vault beneath a church ormau- 
eoleum, and either entirely or partly under- 
ground. 

"... it was thought proper to deposit h 1 b body In 
the crypt of that magnificent church ” Malone : Life 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

2. Anat. : A tubular or saccular simple 
gland. It is called also a follicle or a lacuna. 

3 . Bot. (PI.) : [Crypta]. 

% (1) Crypts of Lieberkuhn : 

A nat. : Comparatively short tubular glands 
in the small and in the largo intestines. 

(2) Multilocular crypt : 

Anat.: A gland in which the sides or ex- 
tremity of a simple tube or sac becomes 
ouched or loeulated. It is intermediate 
etween a simple and a compound gland. 
The term was introduced by Quain. 

crjqp’-ta (pi. cry p toe), s. [Lat.] 

1. Arch. : Any long narrow vault, whether 
wholly or partially below the level of the earth. 

2. Anat. : The same as Crypt, 2. 

3. Bot. : One of the receptacles of oily 
secretion in the leaves of the Aurantiaceae 
(Oranges), the Myrtaceee (Myrtle blooms), and 
various other orders of plants. 

cryp’-tal, a. [Eng, crypt; -al.] Pertaining 
to or connected with a crypt or follicle. 

"The use of the cryptaZ or follicular secretion."— 
Dnnglison : Diet. Med . 

cryp-tan'-dra, s. [Gr. Kputnos (kruptos) — 
hidden, secret* and anjp ( aner ), genit. avSpos 
(andros) = a man ; by botanists used for a 
stameu. ] 

Bot. : An Australian genus of undershrubs, 
order Rhamnaeese. They look like heaths. 
About seventy are known. (Mr. Carruthers, 
in Treat, of Bot.) 

*cryp -tic, *cryp'-tick, *cryp -tic al, a. 

[Gr. xpu7TTtxo5 (kruptikos) — lit for biding ; 
Kpvmui (krupto) = to hide.] Hidden, eecret, 
occult, private. 

"Speakers, whose chief business is to amuse or de- 
light. do not confine themselves to any natural order, 
hut In a cryptical or hidden method adapt everything 
to their ends."— Watts. 

* cryp'-tic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. cryptical ; • ly .] 
In a secret or occult manner ; secretly, 
occultly. 

cryp -tl-cus. s. [Gr. xpvrrrixov (kruptikos) = 
tit for concealing ; Kpvmu) (Jcrupto) — to couceal. ] 


Kntom. : A genus of Beetles. tauuJy Tenebri- 
onidfe. There is only one Brilisu spcciea. 
Orypticus quisquilius, 

cryp'-tid-m, s. [Gr. Kpvm6> ; (kruptos)— secret ; 
ettios (eidos) = form ; and autf. -in (U/f-m.).] 
Chem. : A base, CulInN, homologous with 
chinolin. Formed in the fraction of the basea 
from coal-tar, which boils at 274°. 

t cryp- to -branch l-a -ta, s. pi. [Or. 
Kpvvrros (kruptos) — secret ; fipdyxia ( brangchia ) 
= the gills. I 

Zool. : Animals with inconspicuous gills. 

cryp - to - branch' - i - ate, a. [Crypto- 

BRANCHIATA. ] 

Zool. : Having inconspicuous gills ; used of 
various molluscous and aunulose animals, 
cryp to cAl'-vin-ists, s. pi. [Gr. *pvttt6« 
(kruptos) = bidden, secret, and Eng. Calvinists 
(qv.).] 

Ch. Hist. : Certain German theologians in 
the 16th century, who, though nominally 
Lutherans, really held Calvioistic sentiments 
with regard to the Lord's Bupper. Casper 
Peucer, the son-in-law of Melanctlion, a physi- 
ciau and medical professor at Wittenberg, was 
their head. The views of the Cryptocalvinists 
having been clearly stated in 1574 at the Con- 
vention of Torgau, some, including Peucer, 
were imprisoned and others banished by 
Augustus, the Prince- Elector of Saxony. 
(Mosheim ; Ch. Hist., Cent, xvi., ch. i., § 38, 39.) 

cryp-to-car-y-a, s. [Gr. kpvtttos (krtiptos) 
= hidden, secret, and Kapva. (lcarua) = the 
walnut tree.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants, order Lauraeeze. 
There is a 6-cleft perianth, twelve stamens in 
four rows, the nine outer feitile, the three 
inner sterile. Cryptocarya moschata produces 
Brazilian nutmegs. 

cryp to ^eph -al-iis, s. [Gr. Kpvmos Qcrup- 

tos) = hidden, secret, and *€</>a Arj (kephaU) = 
the head.] 

Entom. : A geims of Beetles, family Chryso* 
melkhe. They are small insects, with the 
head deeply inserted into the thorax, the an- 
tenuffi long and filiform, the body short and 
cylindrical Bbarp enumerates tweuty-one 
British species. Cryptocephal us sericeus is about 
a quarter of an inch loug. It is of a fine golden- 
green colour, and is found during July on the 
flowers of some composite plants. C. lineola 
is glossy black, the elytra red, except the 
margin. It is found on oaks and hazels. 

cryp to-chi -li-dne, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. crypto- 
chilus (q.v.), and fern. pi. adj. sufl’. -idee.) 

Bot. : A family of Orchids, tribe Vande®. 

cryp ta-chl -lus, S. [Gr. Kpvnros (kruptos)— 
hidden, secret, and .x^iAos (cheilos) = a lip. 
So named because the labellum is not easily 
seen on account of tbe contractiou of the 
mouth of the calyx.] 

Bot. : A genus of Orchids, the typical one 
of the family Cryptochilidre. Cryptochi lus 
sanguinea is an Indian orchid with spikes 
of crimson tubular flowere. 

cryp-to-cor y -ne, s. [Gr. Kpvirros (kruptos) 
— hidden, secret, and Kopvvrj (korune)— a club. 
So named from the shape of its flowers.] 

Bot. : A genus of Araee®. Cryptocoryne ovata 
is used to bring sugar to a good grain. 

cryp - to - cor-y - ne - 00 , 3 . pi. [Mod. Lat 

cryptocoryn{c ), and fem. pi. adj. suff. -cee.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Aracese. The stamens are 
distinct from the pistils. The latter are several 
in number, wliorled round the base of the 
spadix, and there combined into a mauy-celled 
ovary. (Lindley.) [Cryptocoryne.] 

cryp- to-crys-tal line, a. [Gr. Kpvm-oi 
(kruptos) = hidden, and Eng. crystalline.) 

Min. ■ Having no crystallisation apparent 
in the structure, even when examined micro- 
scopically. Sometimes used in the sense of 
micro-crystalline iq.v.). 

cryp to don -ti- a, s. pi. [Gr. Kpvnros (fcrj/p- 
tos) = bidden, secret, and ufiou? [odous), genit. 
vSovtos (odontos) = a tooth.] 

Palmont. : The second family of Oweu'a 
Reptilian order Anomodontia. 
cryp -to g Am, 5, [Cryptogamia.] 

1. Sing. : A plant of the Linnsean order 
Cryptogamia (q.v.). 
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2. PL (Cryptogams) : The English name of 
Linnams’a class Cryptogamia (q.v.). 

. well-developed cryptogam*, . . Herbert 
Spencer : Data of Biology, J 22. 

cr$rp-to-ga -mi-a, s, pi. [Gr. Kpotnas (krup- 
los) = hidden, secret, and ydpos (gamos) = a 
wedding, a marriage.) 

Hot. : The twenty-fourth and last order in 
the artificial botanical system of Lmnams. 
The class Cryptogamia is, however, essentially 
a natural one, the only question beingwhether 
it should not be divided into two. It corre- 
sponds to Lindley's Thallogens and Aeroguns 
taken together. Linnams divided it into the 
following orders, Filices, Musci, Algae, Fungi, 
which are not artificial but natural groups of 
genera. 

t cryp to ga mi an, «. [Mod. Lat. crgpto- 
gamui, and Eng., &e. sutf. -on.] 

Bot. : The same as Cryptogamic (q.v.). 

qryp to- gam Tc, a. [Mod. Lat crypto - 
gam(ia), and Eng., Ac. sutf. - ic .] 

Bot . : Having the organs of reproduction 
concealed, or at least having organs of repro- 
duction the precise character of which is 
difficult to understand ; pertaining to the 
class Cryptogamia (q. v.). 

If Much light has been thrown upon the 
nature of the organs of reproduction in the 
Cryptogamia since Lin nans wrote, but the 
term Cryptogamic is still retained. 

cryp tog a-mist, s. [Mod. Lat. cryptc- 
gam(ia), and Eng., Ac. sutf. -isf.] 

Bot. : One who studies cryptogamic botany. 

cryp tdg-a-mous. a. [Mod. Lat. crypto-. 
gam(ia)( q.v.), and Eng., Ac. sutf. -ous.] 

Bot. : The same as Cryptogamic (q.v ). 

cryp-tog'-a-my, s. [From Mod. Lat. crypto - 
gam^ia) (q.v.), and Eng., Ac. sutf. -y.\ 

Bot. : Obscure fructification, as in the 
Cryptogamia (q.v.). 

"The idea of cryptogamv inspired Titnasus with 
Ideas of loves of other kind."— Pennant . Hitt, of 
Whiteford and Holywell (1796). 

cryp to grim, s. [Cryptogramma.] Some- 
thing written in secret characters ; a cipher. 

cryp to grim ma, 5. [Gr. Kpvnro < (Arrupfos) 
= secret, and ypdppa (gramma) = a letter, or 
ypappy (gramme) = a line ; from the concealed 
line of capsules.] 

Bot. : A genus of ferns, order Polypodiaceae. 
The sori at length confluent aad marginal. In- 
volucre formed from the revolute margins of 
the pinnules. Cryptogramma crispa is the 
Curled Rock-brake. The sterile fronds are 
bipinnate, the pinnules bi-tripinuatifld, the 
fertile ones are tripionate below, bipinnate 
above. Found in the north-west of England, 
in Scotland, Ac. 

Cryp to-gr&pli. s- [Gr. xpviTTos (kruptos) = 
secret, and ypa<ko ( graphe ) = a writing ; ypdcfrto 
(grapho) = to write. ] A system of writing in 
secret characters or cipher ; a secret writing; 
a cipher. Sir Charles Wheatstone invented 
an apparatus for writing in cipher, publishing 
his discovery in 1S6S. 

* cryp- tog’-raph-al, a. [Eng. cryptograph ; 
-a/.) Secret, occult. 

. neither hAve I any sea! for the character, as 
cryptnefraphal or universal."— Boyle: ll'orti, vol. vi., 

U 339. 

Cryp tog'-raph-er, s. [Eng. cryptograph; 
-er.) One v/ho writes iA secret characters or 
in cipher. 

cryp to-gr&ph -Ic, cryp to-graph -ic- 

al, a. [Gr. kpvtttos (kruptos) — secret, and 
ypatpiKos (graphikos) = suited for writing ; 
ypd(f)u> (grapM) = to write.] Written or writing 
in secret characters or in cipher. 

'* A cryptographic machine was patented I860."— 
Haydn Data (ed. 1378), p 210. 

• cryp - tog^ raph 1st, 3 . [Eng. crypto - 
graph(y) ; -ist.] The same as Cryptographer 
(q.v.). 

cryp tog'-raph-y, s. [Gr. Kpvirro* (kruptos) 
= secret, ami ypa<t>ij (graphe) = a writing.] 

1. The art or system of writing in secret 
characters or in cipher. 

2. Secret characters, cipher ; enigmatical 
language. 


”. . . the atrange cryptography of Oaffarel In hla 
Starry Book of Heaven. — Browne Cyrut' Garden, c. 3. 

cryp : to hyp nils, s. [Gr. Kpvnros (kruptos) 

— hidden, secret, and utt^oc ( hupnos ) = sleep.] 
Entom.: A genua of Beetles belonging to 

the family Elateridu*. Sharp enumerates six 
British species. 

cryp to lite, s. [G«t. kryptolith, from Gr. 
icpvTrrdc (kruptos) = hidden, secret, and Acflos 
(litlios) = stone. ] 

Min. : An apparently hexagonal mineral, 
occurring in acicular prisms and minute 
rains. Sp. gr., 4*0 ; colour, wine-yellow, 
ransparent to translucent. Compos. : Phos- 
phoric acid, 27*37 ; protoxide, either of cerium 
er of didymium, 73*70 ; protoxide of iron, 
1*51. Occurs at Areudal in Norway, in the 
Tyrol, and in Siberia. It is very closely akin 
to Phospiiocerite (q.v.). 

cryp -to line, cryp to li mte, s [Gr. 
Kponras (kruptos) = hidden, secret, AtVoc 
(Zinon) = anything made of flax, a net (?), and 
aulf. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. ; A colourless, transparent fluid, re- 
sembling Brewbterlinite, but more dense than 
that species. It occurs in cavities of crystals. 
Index of refraction, 1 ‘2916. Hardens, when 
exposed to the sun, into a yellowish trans- 
parent resin. (Dana.) 

Cryp-tdl'-O-g^r, s. [Gr. Kpurros (kruptos) = 
secret, and Aoyo« (logos) = a word, a discourse. ] 
Eaigiuatical or occult language. 

cryp to mor phite, s. [Gr. Kpvrrrds (krup- 
tos) — hidden, secret, and po p<f>rj (morphe) = 
form, shape. In allusion to the impossibility 
of seeing the structure unless with the aid of 
a microscope.] 

Min. : A mineral without lustre, lying be- 
tween crystals of glauber salts, at Windsor in 
Nova Scotia. Compos.: Boric acid, 55*6; 
lime, 1C*7 ; soda, 6*2 ; water, 21*5 = 100. 
(Dana.) 

cryp to-ne ma ta, s. pi. [Gr Kpvtnds 
(kruptos) = hidden, 'secret, and i^yara (tie- 
mata), pi. of i^a (nema) = that which is 
spun, yarn.] 

Bot. : Small cellular threads produced by 
Cryptostomata. 

cryp to nc me ®, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. cryp- 
tonemia (q.v.), and Lat. sutf. •«*■.] 

Bot. : A sub-order of Alga Is (Sea- weeds), 
order Ceramiacese, Tlie frond is cellular, 
favillidia containing a firm mass of compact 
granules within a gelatinous envelope. Tetra- 
spores globose or oblong, formed out of cells 
of the circumference. The sub-order is a 
large one. Among the genera are Cliondrus 
and Irida&a, species of which, abounding in 
gelatine, are used for food. 

cryp to ne ml a,s. [Gr. Kpvmos (kruptos) 
= hidden, secret ; vrgj.a (nemo) = that which 
is spun, yarn, veu> (nco) = to spin.] 

Bot. : A genus of Algals, the typical one of 
the sub-order Crvptoneineae (q.v.). 

cryp-to ne mi-a -90-®, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
crypto nemi(a), and Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -ocece.] 
Bot.: An order of Sea- weeds, identical in 
its character and extent with the sub-order 
Cryptonemeae of other classifications. [Crvp- 

TONEME.fi.] 

cryp to pea-tam er a, s. pi. [Gr kpvtttos 

(kruptos) — hidden, secret, and TreiTagepgs 
( pentamercs ) = in five parts.] 

Entom. : A term sometimes applied to the 
Beetles ranked by Latreille under his section 
Tetramera or Beetles, with four joints to the 
tarsi. They have really five, but the fifth 
joint is minute and concealed within the one 
adjacent to it. 

cryp to-phag'-l a1®, .pi. [Mod. Lat. cryp- 
tophag(us ), and Lat. pi. fern. adj. sutf. - idee. ] 
Entom : A family of Beetles, order Penta- 
mera. They are minute in aLze, and are 
beetles found in fungi. 

cryp-toph'-a gus, s. [Gr. «pvirr6c (kruptos) 

— hidden, secret, and ^ayeiy (phagein) = to 
eat, or its root <t>ay (;>Aiag).] 

Entom. : A genus of Beetles, the typical one 
of the family Crypt ophagidae (q.v.). Sharp 
enumerates three British species. 


cryp to-phan'-lc, a. [Gr. Kpvirrof ( krupUjt ) 
= hidden, secret, and 4»oiVw (phaino)=Ut bring 
to light, to make to appear, whence tfrapos 
(phanos) — light, <t>ayn (phanf) = a torch, 
&c(?).] 

Chem. : A word occurring only in the »ub- 
joined compound. 

cryptophanlc acid, s. 

Chem. : A dibasic acid, CgllgNOj, which 
wears in normal human urine. The acid ia 
amorphous and soluble in water, nearly in- 
soluble in ether. The calcium salt is cry s til- 
line. Cryptophanic acid reduces alkaline 
copper solution. 

t cryp to phy'-te^, cryp-to phy-ta, 5. 

pl. [Gr. icpvirros (kruptos) = hidden, secret, 
ami <£i/ra' (phuta), pl. of <t>vTov (phuton) = a 
plant.] 

Bot. : A name sometimes given to Crypto- 
gams. [Cryptogamia ] (Rev. M. J. Berkeley.) 
The Latin form of it, Cryptophyta, was in- 
troduced by Link. 

cryp top inc, s. [Gr. Kpimrds (kruptos) — 
bidden, secret ; omov (opion) = poppy -juice 
[Opium J, and Eng. Ac., sutf. -ine (Chem.).] 

Chem. : An organic base, C21H23NO5, which 
is found in opium, about one ounce in a ton. 
It occurs in alcoholic matter liquid from 
which morphine has been crystallised, and ia 
precipitated by milk of lime, and purified. 
Cryptopine ciystallises from hot alcohol in 
colourless, six-aided short prisms ; it melts at 
217*. It is a strong alkaloid, and forma crys- 
talline aalts. Nitric acid converts it into 
yellow nitro-cryptopine ; with strong sulphuric 
acid it gives a yellow solution, turning violet, 
then dark violet ; ferric salts give a beautiful 
violet colour, turning dirty green on warming. 
Cryptopine has a bitter taste. Caustic potash 
precipitates it as a white amorphous powder, 
soluble in excess. 

cryp to por'-tl-cus (Lat.), cryp-to por'- 

ti-co (ItaL), s. [Gr. <pv moc (kruptos) = 
secret, hidden ; Lat. porticus =a portico, Ac.] 
An enclosed gallery er portico, having a wall 
with openings or windows in it, instead of 
columns at the side. (Weak.) 

cryp-to-proc'-ta, s. [Gr. Kpun-rt* ( kruptos ) 
= hidden, secret, and 7rpw«rd« (proktos) = 
hinder parts, bottom . . . tail] 

Z 00 L : A genus of mammals, family Viver- 
rida±. It has, however, the retractile clawa 
of the Felidae, with which it is a connecting 
link. Cryptoprocta feroz is a native of Mada- 
gascar. 

cryp-to rhyncli i-des, s.pl. [Gr. xpvnroc 
(kruptos) - hidden, secret, and pvyx<* ( rung - 
chos ) = snout.] 

Entom. : According to Schoenherr, author of 
an elaborate work on the Curculionidae, this ic 
a family of Rhyocbophora. 

cryp tor nis, s. [Gr. *pv»rT<>« (kruptos) = 
hidden, secret, and opets (ornis) =1 a bird.] 

Palceont. : A genus of birds, apparently 
allied to the Hombills. It is founded on 
ornithic remaius from the Upper Eoceue. 

cryp'-to scope, $. SameasSKiAScop* (q.r.). 

cryp - to- ete - &i-a, s. pl. [Gr. itt 6* 
(kruptos) = hidden, secret, and ariyg (siege) = 
a roof.] 

1. Zool. : A family of Foraminifera with a 
erforate test, in the classification of Reuss. 
he order dees not figure in the systems of Dr. 

Carpenter, Mr. Parker, and Prof T. Rupert 
Jones. 

2. Bot. : A genus of twining Asclepiadace® 
with reddish-white flowers in terminal cymes. 
Two species are known; one from ludia, the 
other from Madagascar. 

cryp-to 3tom-a-ta, s. pl. [Gr. *pi-*rr<>f 
(kruptos) = hidden, secret, and frrojuoTa (sto- 
mata), pl. of o~idp.a (stoma) = mouth.) 

Bot.: Little circular nuclei found on the 
surface of some Algals. (Treas. of Bot.) 

cry9-td~t®u'-i-a, s. [Gr. *pvn-To« ( krupto* ) 
— hidden, secret,* and Lat. tcenia; Gr. mu-ia 
(tainia) = a band, a fillet.] 

Bot.: A genus of Umbel li ferae. Only described 
Species, Cryptot/vnia canadensis, known in its 
native country as the Honewort. 
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crjfa-to-tet-r&m'-er-a* s. pi. [Or. ^pum-or 
(fcruptos) = hidden, secret, and Tfrpa/uifp^ 
(tetramerc$)= quad rupartite, divided into four.] 
[Tetramera.] 

Entom. : A name sometimes given to a 
section of Coleoptera (Beetles), which are 
generally called Trimera because they have 
apparently only three joints to the tarai. 
The term Cryptotetramera implies that there 
is a fourth joint concealed, a9 is the case. It 
is nearly enclosed within the adjacent one. 

s.pl. [Gr. ^pun-rov (kruptos) 
= hidden, secret, and drjKg ( theke ) = a box, a 
chest.] 

Dot. : A small group of Muscaceae (Mosses). 
Type Spiridens. 

oryp- tiir'-i-dae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. cryptui(us), 
and fem. pi. adj. suff. ■ idee .] 

Ornith. : In the classification of Prince 
Bonaparte, a family of Gallinaceous birds, 
equivalent to the modern Tiiiamidaj (q.v.). 

cryptur-i'-nce, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. crpytur(us) 
(q.v.), and fem. pi. adj. suit, -in®.] 

Ornith.: A aub- family of Tetraonidte. 

[Cryptuhus.] 

cr^p-tiir us, s. [Gr. *pv nro? (kruptos) = 
hidden, secret, and oupo ( oura ) = tall.] 

Ornith. ; A genua of Gallinaceous birds, by 
Swainson and othera placed under Tetraonida?, 
and by some made the type of a sub-family 
Crypturinae, but by Prince Bonaparte elevated 
Into a family, Crypturidae. [Tinamou.] 

* crys'-o-llte, s . [Chrysolite.] 

•or^s'-o-pafe, s. [Chrysoprase.] 

crjfs'-tal, *cres-tel, *cris-tal, *oris- 
talle,’ crys-talle, s. &, a. [Fr. cristal ; Sp. 
& Port, cristal, from Lat. crystallum , from Gr. 
KovaraAKos ( icrustallos ) = ice, cryatal, Kpvos 
(ktuos) — ice.] 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : In the same aense as II. 

"The cold and the c rystal cannot equal it, . . 

Job xxviil. 17. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A body or substance resembling crystal 
in purity, transpareucy, or brightness, as 
water. 

“. . . the hlue crystal of the seas." 

Byron : The Qiaour. 

* (2) PI : The eyes. 

" Therefore caveto be thy counsellor. 

Go, clear thy crystals. 

Shaketp.: Henry V ., li. & 
t (3) The glass of a watch-case. 

* (4) It is used hy Wycliffe to express the 
appearance of frost. 

•* He sendes h<9 crist al[ crysta Hum. Yulg. ho&r-froat, 
A.V.jaa musaells.'' — Wycliffe : Pt. cxlvii. 17. 

II. Technically : 

I. Chem ., Min., <£c. : A more or les9 symme- 
trical, geometrical solid, commonly bounded 
by plane surfaces, called planes or faces. Two 
such planes meeting form an edge. The terms 
solid angle, base, apex, prism, pyramid, <fcc., 



FORMS OF CRYSTALS. 

1. Regular Dodecahedron. 2. Crystal of Copper. 

•» Crystal of Potassium. 4. Crystal of Amethyst. 

used in describing crystals, are used in the 
same senses as they are in geometry. [Crys- 
tallography.] Crystals of various sub- 
stances can be produced by dissolving them 
in water, alcohol, &c., if they are soluble in 
one or other of these liquids, or if not then by 
fusing them and allowing them to cool alowly. 


In the chemistry of nature crystals continu- 
ally necur, and the atudy of their structure 
and the lawa which hava operated in their 
formation constitute the acience of crystallo- 
graphy, which is an essential part of Minera- 
logy. [Crystallography.] 

2. Glass-making : A peculiarly pellucid kind 
of glass. (Knight.) 

B. .4s adjective : 

1. Lit. : Consisting or made of cryatal. 

"Through crystal walls each little mote will peep." 

Shaketp. ; Bat * °f Lucrecc, 1,251. 

2. Fig. : Clear, transparent or bright aa 
crystal. Applied— 

(1) To water, 

. ’*. , , in the crystal spring I view my face." 

Pope ; Pattorals ; .Summer, 27. 

(2) To the eyes. (Shakesp. : Rome o d‘ Juliet , 
i. 2.) 

(3) To tears. (Shake #}). : Venus d Adonis , 
491.) 

(4) To hail-stones. 

“ The cryttal pellets at the touch congeal. 

And from the ground rebounds the rattling hall." 

Brooket: Universal Beauty, bk. li. 
t If (1) Iceland crystal : 

Min. : An old name for Iceland Spar (q.v.). 

(2) Rock crystal : A general term for quite 
or nearly colourless quartz, whether in dis- 
tinct crystals or not. Dana makea it identical 
with ordinary crystallized quartz, the first sub- 
variety of his Phenocrystalline, or Vitreous 
varieties of Quartz. 

Tf Obvious compounds : Crystal -form, crys- 
tal-girded. 

Crystal Palace. A well-known build- 
ing at Sydenham for public instruction and 
entertainment, one of the greatest attractions 
of the suburbs of London. The Great Exhibi- 
tion, opened by her Majesty on February 25, 
1851, and the great promoter of which was 
Prince Albert, was held in Hyde Park. Im- 
portant as it was, it could not be allowed to 
occupy that site permanently, and on October 
II it was closed to the public, and aoon after- 
wards emptied and taken down. A company 
formed for the purpose bought the materials, 
and erected on a site obtained in perpetuity 
at Sydenham, in Kent, a building in various 
respects resembling its predecessor. Both 
were built mainly of glass, and were poetically 
called crystal palaces. The term Crystal 
Palace has now become the every-day name of 
the Sydenham edifice, and ha3 to a certain 
extent been used alao of all subsequent build- 
ings of a similar kind erected throughout the 
British empire. The Sydenham Crystal Palace 
was opened by Queen Victoria on June 10, 1854. 

orys tal hy-dra-tlon, s. [Eng. crystal , 
and hydration.] 

Chem. : The formation of a hydrate which is 
also a crystalline body. 

. . the temperature of the salt and Us degTee of 
crystalhydration." — Proceedings of the Physical Society 
of London, pt. ii., p. 81. 

crys'-tal-lin, s. [Eng. crystal; suff. -in.] 
Chem. : An albuminous substance contained 
in the crystalline lens of the eye. [Globulin.] 

crys'-tal-line, a. & s. [Lat . crystallinus ; Gr. 
KpuordAAu'oy (krustallinos).j 

A. ^43 adjective : 

I. Literally : 

1. Consisting or made of crystal. 

" Mount, eagle, to my palace crystalline." 

Shaketp. : Cymbcline, v. 4. 

2. Made of crystal glass. 

" Receivers, blown of crystalline glass."— Boyle. 

3. Formed by crystallization ; of the nature 
of crystal. 

" Their crystalline structure." — Whetoell .* Hat, 
Scient. Ideas, li. 27. 

4. Pertaining to crystals or crystallization. 

II. Fig . : Bright, transparent, pellucid, or 
clear as crystal. 

III. Entom. : Applied to the simple eyes of 
insects, when they are apparently colourless. 

B, A s substantive : 

I. Gcol. <£• Min. : Having the internal texture 
which regular crystals exhibit when broken, 
i.e., having internally a confused assemblage 
of ill-defined crystals. ( Lyell .) 

There is a difference between crystalline 
and crystallized , the latter term implying that 
the crystals are well defined and of regular 
forms. Loaf sugar and statuary marble have 
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a crystalline texture ; sugar-candy and calo* 
apar are crystallized. (Lyell.) 

2. Chemistry: 

(1) In the aame sense as B. 1. 

* (2) An old term for aniline (q.v.). 

(1) Crystalline heavens : 

Ancient Astron. : Two orbs supposed in tha 
Ptolemaic system to exist between the primum 
mobile, or first power, and the firmament. 

(2) Crystalline humour : 

Anal.. : The same aa Crystalline lens 
(q.v.). 

(3) Crystalline lens : 

Anat. : A transparent aolid body placed 
behind the iris of the eye, but very near it. 

1 1 is sometimes called aimj >ly the lens. 1 n form 
it is doubly convex, with the circumference 
rounded off. The convexity is greater behind 
than in front, and less at the centre than at 
the margin. It is above one-third of an inch 
across, and one-fifth from side to side. It ia 
enclosed in a transparent elastic membrane, 
called the capsule of the b*ns. Both it and 
the imbedded lens are very transparent. Around 
the latter is an annular wreath called tha 
ciliary ligament. The Crystalline Lena is called 
also the Crystalline Humour. 

(4) Crystalline limestone : 

Geol. : A kind of limestone of Permian age, 
called also Concretionary Limestone. It ia 
found between tha Wear and the Teea in Dur- 
ham, and in Yorkshire. Among its character- 
istic fossils are Schizodus Schlotheimi and 
Mytilus septifer. (Lyell.) 

(5) Crystalline rocks : 

Geol , : A term often applied to the Plutonic 
rocks, such as granite, certain porphyries, 
and also to the Metainorphic rocka, such aa 
gneiss, mica-schist, &c. The term refera to 
the fact that they are highly crystalline. Their 
structure almost necessarily leads to their 
being destitute of organic remains. Thi9 does 
not imply that they were laid down before lifa 
began upon the planet, for even in the most 
antique examples of them tha same operation, 
or series of operation a, which rendered tha 
rocks crystalline, may hava destroyed tha 
organic remains. It ia demonstrable that 
this has taken place in certain crystalline 
rocks of comparatively modern date. Crystal- 
line rocks were once called by many primitive, 
but when it was shown that some of the rocka 
so designated had been deposited in Secondary, 
nay even in Tertiary times, the erroneous 
designation was abandoned. (Lyell.) 

(6) Crystalline schists: 

Geol. : Metamorphic rocks of crystalline 
structure, and notably gneiss, mica-schist, 
hornblende-schist, statuary marble, clay, 
slate, ehlorite-scliist, <fcc. (Lyell.) 

(7) Crystalline stylet : 

Zool. : A peculiar transparent glossy body 
on the right side of the stomach or opening 
into it in aome lamellibranchiate bivalve 
Molluscs. Its use is unknown, but Mr. S. P. 
Woodward conjectured that it may be to 
crush the food and render it more easy of 
digestion. 

crys tal-li^-ihg, pr. par., a., & s. [Crys- 
tallizing.] 

crys'-tal -lite, S. [Gr. JcpJtrraAAos (krustallos) 
= crystal, and Atflds (lithos) = a stone.] 

• Lithology : A name given to whinstona, 
cooled slowly after fusion. 

crys-tal-ILz-a-ble, a. [Eng. crystalliz(e) ; 
-able.]' Capable of being crystallized or of 
being formed into crystals. 

". . . the cryttallUable and the oily portion of the 
lat.*’— Todd A Boxeman : Physiol. Anat., vol. 1., ch. iix, 
p. 85. 

crys tal liz-a'-tlon, * chrys-tal liz-a'- 
tlon,*s. [Eng. crystalline); -ation.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act or process of becoming crystal- 
lized. 

. . HftUy'* theory of cryitallizition Philhpi 
Mineralogy (2nd cd.|, Pref. 

2. The body formed by crystallizing. 

II. Chem., Min., <£c. : In the same sense as 
1 1— i.e., the act of assuming the crystalline 
form or the state of being in that shape. As 
a rule, bodies which pass slowly from tha 
liquid to the solid state tend to crystallize 
befora the process is complete. When this 
takes place with a generally solid body in 

a^i ; expect, ^Cenophon, e^lst, ph = £ 
si ou 8 = situs, -ble, -die, &c. = b^l* del. 
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crystallize— ctenodus 


a state of fusion, then crystallization is sail! 
to take place by the dry way. When, on tin- 
contrary, it is produced daring the slow 
evaporation of u salt m solution, it is said to 
be effected by the moist way. Sometimes 
also crystals are formed when a body passes 
from the gaseous to the solid state. This is 
the case with iodine. Nearly all substances 
will crystallise when allowed to pass slowly 
into the solid state ; those which do not 
crystallize are generally of very complex 
organization. [Crystal, Crystalloqiiapii y.J 
If IVuter of crystallization : 

Client. : Water combining witli a saline snb- 
atance less intimately than is the case when 
a hydrate is formed. Still it has to do with 
the geometric figure of the salt. It is easily 
driven off by the application of heat. 

crys' tad lize, *chrys tal lize, v.t. & f. 

[Eng. crystal ; -kc.] 

A. Truas. : To cause to congeal or concrete 
in crystals. 

•’If you dissolve copper In aquafortis or * Iritof 
nitre, you may, by crystallizing tbe solution, obtain a 
goodly blue ."— Boyle : Works, L 6i>7. 

B. / ntrans. : To become congealed or con- 
creted into crystals ; to form crystals. 

"Recent urine will crystallize by ln>mls$.<tian.”- 
Arbu hnot On Aliment*. 

crys tal lized, pa. par. ora. [Crystallize.] 

A. .4s pa. par. : (In senses corresponding 
to those of the verb). 

B. .4s ailjective : 

Chcm. arui Min. : Existing in the state of 
regular forms or crystals. 

IT Crystallized tin-plate , or moire mctalliqnc : 
A variegated crystallized appearance produced 
on the surface of tin-plate by applying to at, 
in a heated state, some dilute nitfo-mnriatic 
acid, washing, drying, and coating it with 
lacquer. (Knight.) 

crys -tal -liz-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Crys- 
tallize.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. <£ particlp. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. ^4s suhst. : The act or process of forming 
Into crystals ; crystallization. 

crys-t£/-lo, in comp. [Gr. Kpv<rraX\o<; (for us- 
taltos) = crystal.] Crystal 

crystailo-ccramic, a. Noting that 
kind of ornamental ware, in which an opaque 
substance is embedded in colourless glass. 
A medallion or bas-relief is moulded in a pecu- 
liar kind of clay, and inclosed between two 
pieces of soft glass in their melted stale. The 
molten glass is dropped upon the surface of 
the medallion, and the surface afterw-ards 
polished. The white clay seen within the 
clean an 1 highly refractive glass presents an 
appearance nearly resembling that of unbur- 
nished silver. (Knighi.) 

crystallo engTaving, s. A mode of 
ornamenting glass-ware by taking impressions 
from intaglio, and impressing them on the 
ware while casting. The die is first sprinkled 
over with Tripoli powder, then with fine dry 
plaster and brick-dust, and then with coarse 
powder of the same two materials : it is placed 
under a press, and at the same time exposed 
to the action or water, by which the sandy 
layers become solidified into a cast. This 
cast thus obtained is placed in the iron mould 
in which the glass vessel is to be made, and 
becomes an integral part of the vessel so pro- 
duced ; but by the application or a little water 
the cast is separated, and leaves an intaglio 
impression upon the glass as sharp as the 
original die. The cake thus used seldom 
suffices for a second impression. (Knight.) 

crys tal-lo-gen’-Ic, crys tal-lo gen - 
ic-al, a. [Eng. crystallogen(y ); -ic, -ical.] 
Relating or pertaining to crystallogeny ; cr y S . 
tal- producing. 

" Tbe rryaaUngrnie forces that produce the eynnose 
of the mine." — V. Highley, in Caste If i Technical Edu- 
cator, i a. fi„ p, 358. 

©rys-tal log' en y, s. [Gr. tW«A A <*(l-rus- 
tallos) — crystal ; yri/i<aw (qennao) — to pro- 
duce.) That branch of science which treats 
of the formation of crystals. 

crys ttU-log raph-er. s. [Eng. crystallo - 
graj>h(y) ; -er ] one who describes or inves- 
tigates crystals and the manner of their 
formation. 


. . tba chemUt aucj crystallographer, . . , M —E. 
Forbes : Literary J’ajxrs. 185. 

crfB - tal lo graph ic, cr^s tal - lo 
gr&ph -ic al, «. [Eng. cryskiUogru ph(lt ) ; 
-tc; -i oaf.] oi or pertaining to crystal lography. 
"The following iiro convenient. simple ruk-4 fur use 
in connection with cryUatUtgranltic iue muretnent* mid 
calculation* 1 '— Dana ; Mineralogy (5th ed.i, p. nvia 

crys tal lo grftph -Ic al-ly, tulv. [Eng. 
crystatloyraph wal ; -ly.) 

1. After the manner nf a crystallographer, 
or of crystallography. 

**. , . crystalloqrtiphlrtdly a[>eaktng, . . g— H 'he well : 
Hist. Scientific Idea*, ]>. ft'j. 

2. By crystallization. 

crys tal log' raph s. [Gr. *pJcrra,\Xos 
(krustallus) = crystal ; ypatyy (graph?) a 
writing ; ypd^w (gmpho) = to write.) The 
science which describes or delineates the form 
of crystals. In a.d. 1672, Rome de Lisle pub- 
lished his “ Essay on Crystallography/' but 
the honour of being regarded as the founder 
of tiie science is given to the Ablie Rene- Just 
Haiiy. He was bom at 8t. Just, in what is 
now called the department of Oise, aod 
among other works pul dished Ills " Essay on 
the Structure of Crystals/' in 1784, as also his 
’‘Treatise on Mineralogy'’ and his “ Treatise 
on Crystal lography ” both in 1K22 — the year 
of his death. His view was that all the varie- 
ties of crystals which a particular mineral 
may assume are derivable from one simple 
form, which is the type of the mineral That 
form he attempted to ascertain in each indi- 
vidual case. Essentially the same view is still 
held. Imaginary lines may be supposed to be 
draw'n through a simple crystal longitudinally 
from end to end, transversely from side to 
aide, or in either of those ways, or obliquely 
from angle to angle, around vvliich imaginary 
lines all the particles of matter composing the 
crystal may be supposed to arrange them- 
selves. Such imaginary linea are called the 
axes of the crystal. If skilfully chosen they 
become somewhat more than imaginary lines, 
for they may coincide with the optical axes of 
the crystal if it possess double refraction. 
According to the number, relative length, 
positioned inclination to each other of these 
lines depends the outward form of the crystal. 

Dana enumerates the following “systems of 
crystallization " : — 

(1) Having the axes equal — the Isometric 
systeuL 

(2) Having only the lateral axes eqnal— the 
Tetragonal and Hexagonal systems. 

(3) Having the axes unequal — the Ortho- 
rhombic, Monocliuic, and Triclinic systems. 
(See these words). 

" Instruction in crystallography la also attainable. "* 
—Phillips : Mineralogy (2nd «£}. Pref. 

crys -tal-loid, a. & s. [Gr. Kpva-raWoq 

(forustallos) - crystal, and e!5os (eiilos) = 
appearance. ) 

A. -ds adj. : Having the form or likeneas of 
a crystal. 

B, As substantive (pi.) ; 

Physics : Bodies capable of crystallisation. 
They form a solution free from viscosity, are 
always sapid, and are especially endowed with 
the tendency to diffuse through colloids (q.v.). 
[Dialysis.) 

* crys tal -lo man-9y, s. [Gr. *pu<rraAAoc 

(krvstallos) = a crystal, and pairnLa (manteut) 
— divination, prophecy.] A method of divi- 
nation by means of a crystal or other trans- 
parent body, especially a beryl. 

crys- tal - lom'-et-ry, s. [Gr. *puVtoAAo« 
(krustii/lns) = a crystal, and aerpov ( metron ) = 
a measure . ) The art or method of measuring 
the forms of crystals. 

* crys- tal' -lo type, s. [Gr. *pv<rroAAov 
(irustaltos) — crystal, and m-ro* (/upos) = a 
blow. . . . a stamp.] A photographic picture 

on glass. 

* crys tal-lol'-o-g^, s. [Gr. *ptWAAo ? 

(krust’tllos) = rrystil, and A6yo? (logos) = a 
discourse.] The same as Crystallookaphy 
( q.v.). 

* crys’- tal lur-gy, s. [Gr. kpvotoAAo? (krvs- 
tdlos) = crystal, at id epyov (ergon) = work.} 
Crystallization. 

crys -tal- worts, b. pi. [Eng. crystal , and 
toarf.J 


Pot. : A name given by Liudley to his naturai 
order Kicciaceie (<i.v.). 

cslxat riy a, s. [Kbhetriva.J 

cten au cAn'-thus, b. [Gr. terds ( ktHs) t genit. 
KTfvos (kU'nos) - a comb, and oKavtia. (akanUta) 
=:a thorn, a prickle.) 

Palccont. : A genus of fossil I’lamid fishes, 
ichthyodorulites (spines) of win eh have been 
found in the Old Red Bandstonc and the 
Mountain Limestone. 

cten-lzr a, ». [Gr. K-rev(^u) (ktrnizr) = to 
comb ; from jctu's ( kteis ), genit. imm (ktcmr) 
a comb.] 

Zool. : A genua of spiders, family Mygdalidae. 
The species are of large size, and live in a sub- 
terranean burrow closed by a trap-door. Hence 
they are called Trap door Spldere. They are 
found in the fcjonth of Europe. 

ctcn-o-brA^h-i-a-ta, s. pi. [Gr. kt 
( ktris), genit. kt(vo<; (fomos)= a cotnb, and 
ppayxtov (brangchion) = a fin, pi. gills.) 

Zool. : The name given by Van der Hoeven 
to a family of Molluscs characterised by spiral 
shells, in the last turn of winch are comb-like 
branchisp. Example, the Whelk. 

cten'-o 9yst, B. [Gr. terete (ktets), genit. atccov 
(ktenos) _ a comb, and (kvstis) = the 

bladder, ... a bag ] 

Zool.: The organ of sense which exists lo 
the Ctenophora. It is probably the auditory 
one. (XichoLson.) 

ctcn o^dAc’-tyl-iia, a. [Gr. terete (kteis), 
genit, tcrevo*; ( ktenos ) = a comb, and £a*rvAo* 
(daktulos) = a finger. 8o called because the 
two inner toes of the hind feet bear comb- 
like fringes, nsed by the animal for dressing 
the fur, and keeping it clean. 

Zool. : A genns of Roden tia, family Octo 
dontidae. The tail is short and hairy. 

Incisor teeth, molars The best known 
species is Ctenodactylvs Massonii , Masson's 
Comb-rat, from the Cape of Good Hope. Ex- 
cluding the tad, it is about nine inches long. 
It is akin to the lemmings. 

cten-6-dip’-ter-ine, s. [Ctesodiptebinij 
A n annual belonging to the family Cteuodip- 
teriui (q.v.). 

”. . . unless Ceratodua be a Ctenodipterine - 
Huxley. 

cten~o-dip ter in -i, $. pi . [Gr. terete (kteus 
genit. (ktenos) = a comb; Mod. Lat. 

dipterus (q.v.), and masc. pi. adj. auff. -ini.] 

Ichthy. <£ Palceont. : A family of Crosses 

pterygidae in Prof. Hnxley’a classification of 
these fishes, but which may be a section of 
the Dipnoi. The dorsal this are tw'o, the 
scales cycloidal, the pectorals and ventrals 
acutely lobate, the dentition ctenodont. It 
contains the genus Dipterus, and perhaps 
Ceratodua aud Tristichopterus. Dr. Giiother 
considers the first two genera closely akin, 
but Dr. Traquair would place Tristicho- 
pterus with the cycliferous division of the 
Glyptodipterioi. Ceratodua has also been 
found to be closely allied to Lepidosiren. till 
lately considered as an Amphibian. These 
are now placed together in the order Dipnoi, 
which, however, is reduced by Gunther to the 
rank of a sub-order of Ganoideans. The genus 
Dipterus, the typical geaus of the order, is of 
Devonian age. 

cten' o-dont, a. k s. [Gr. terete (ktcis), genit. 
«repos (fctenos) = a comb, and 6 Sovv (odous), 
oSovros (odu-ntos) — . . . tooth. J 
A- As adj. : Having ctenoid teeth. 

” . . . dentition Ctetiodont.” — H uxley : Oeol. Survey 
of threat Britain. 

tB. As suhst. : An animal with ctenoid teeth. 

cten 6 don -ti-dae. s. pi. [Gr. «Tf«s (kteis), 
genit. ifTci-bv (kteno>) = a comb, oSotJ? (odous), 
genit o<56i'to? ( odontos ) =■ a tooth, and Lat. 
lem. pi. adj. suff. -idee ] 

Bot. : A family of Algals, order Ceramiaceae, 
tribe Cryptoneniese. 

cten'-o-dus, s. [Ctenodontid^.] 

1. Palrront. : A genns of fossil fishes, prob- 
ably belonging to the order Dijuio , and the 
section Cteno.Joptermi. It is found in Ihe 
coal-measures of Yorkshire and Lancashire, 
a oil from the limestone of Burdie House; the 
latter is of Lower Carboniferous age. 


fate, fat. fare, amidst, what, faU, father; we. wet, he-- cam-L her, there; pine, pit, sire. sir. marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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2. Bot. : A genus of Algals, the typical one 
of the family Ctenodontidie (q.v.). 

Cten'~o5d, a. A a. [Gr. xtci? (kteis), genii. 
kto’6? (ktenos) = a acale, and e!8o<> (cidos) — 
form.) 

A. As adjective : 

Ichthyology £ Paleontology : 

1. Comb-shaped, pectinated ; toothed like a 
comb, or having such a structure in some of 
its parts. 

•• lu tbe tertiary limestones of Monte Eolca there 
we numerous Ctenoid Ichthyolites." — Mantell; Fossils 
of the British Museum (1851), p. 440. 

2. Containing species with toothed comb- 
like scales. 

•’Fossil fishes of the Ctenoid, Cycloid, and Placold 
orders." — Mantctl : Fossils of the British Museum, 
p. 440. 

B. As substantive : 

Ichthyology £ Pakvontology : 

1. (Xing.): A tisb of the order of Ctenoids 

£ 2 ]. 

2. (PI. Ctenoids) : An order of fishes founded 
by Agassiz for those families which have 
ctenoid scales (q.v.). It is one of four orders 
into which Agassiz divided fishes, founding 
his classification on the character of the scales. 
The fossil Ctenoids first began in the Creta- 
ceous formation, those from the slate of Glaris 
being the most ancient known. They abound 
in the white chalk of the South of England, 
and in that of Germany. Almost all the 
genera, however, of this age are extinct. 
Ctenoids go on through the whole Tertiary 
period, and are numerous in the modern seas. 

H Ctenoid scales : 

Ichthy. £ Palcvont. : Scales formed of plates 
which are toothed or pectinated on their pos- 
terior margin or edge like a comb. As the 
scales are imbricated, the lower over the 
upper, like slates on the roof of a house, the 
toothed margins, which alone are presented to 
the touch, make the scales feel very rough. 
Example, the Perch. 

cten-oid c an, cten-oid'-I-an, a. A s. 

(Formed from Mod. Lat. ctenoidn, or Eng. 
ctenoid. ] 

Ichthyology £ Paleontology : 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to any fish of the 
order Ctenoidei or to that order itself. 

B. As substantive: 

1. Sing.: A fish covered with toothed or 
pectinated scales. 

2. PI. : The order Ctenoidei (q.v ). 

"The Ctmoidians flrstappear In the Cretaceous form- 
ation .Vantell : Fossils of the British Museum, p. 440, 

cten-oid'-e-i, s. pi [Gr. ktcis (kteis), genit. 
KTeyds (Ateuos) = a comb, elSos («uios) = form, 
and Lat. in. pi. adj. sufT. - ei .] 

Ichthy. Paleeont. : One of four orders into 
which Agassiz divided the class of Fishes. 
It consists of those which have ctenoid scales. 
Orders founded on a single character are gene- 
rally artificial, and this is no exception to the 
rule. It is, however, useful for paleonto- 
logical purposes, inasmuch as scales are often 
the only remains found of certain fishes. It 
is, therefore, retained provisionally for the 
classification of some fragmentary exuviai, 
hut the zoologist is prepared to re-elassify 
each species when more of it is found. The 
Ctenoidei are now merged in the Teleostean 
order. 

cten o mys,s, [Gr. icreis (kteis), genit. «revd? 
(fctenos) = a comb, and pvs (nuts) = a mouse.] 

1. Zool. : A genus of rodent animals, family 
Octodontidie. The toes are five on all the 
feet, the iunermost one much shorter than 
the others. The best known species is Cteno- 
mys magellanicus. The body is brownish- 
grey, tinged with yellow ; its length, 7k inches 
without the tail ; the latter 2J inches. The 
animal is found on the shores of the Straits 
of Magellan, on the plains north of the Rio 
Colorado, die., where it lives in burrows. 

2. Palteont. : Mr. Darwin found a species of 
Ctenomys in a cliff of red earth of Pliocene 
age at, Bahia Blanca, in the Argentine Con- 
federation, on the east coast of South America. 

Otcn oph er-a, s. pi [Gr. /cTet<; (k teis), genit. 

KTfvos (ktenos) = r comb, and 4>o pa ( phora ), 
neut. pi. of <£opo? (pAoros) = bearing, carry- 
ing ; <J>o pew ( phnreo ) = to bear, to carry.] 

Zool. : An order of Actinozoa, consisting 
of marine animals which swim by means of 


elenophores. [Ctbnophohe] The body, 
which is gelatinous and transparent, is gene* 
rally more or less oval in form. Most of the 
species have a pair of very extensible filiform 
tentacles. There are two tribes, Eurystomata 
and Stenostoinata, the first containing the 
family Beroidm, and the second thp families 
Baccatfe, Lobatie, and TieniaUe. Tbe Cten- 
opliora are found in all seas. 

etenoph'-or-al, a. [Eng. ctenophor(e) ; -al.] 

Zool. : Pertaining to a ctenopliore ; comb- 
beating. 

cten oph' or an, a. A s. [Mod. Lst. cten- 
ophora; Eng. aulV. an.] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to, or having the 
characteristics of the Ctenopimra (q.v.). 

B. As subst. : Any individual of tbe Cten- 
ophora (q.v.). 

cten'o-phbre, e. [Ctenophora.] 

1. Any otis of the eight ciliated, comb-like 
plates, used by the Ctenophora as swimming 
organs. 

2. A Ctenophoran (q.v.). 

ctcn oph or-oiis, a. [Mod. Lat. ctenopA,- 
or t «); Eng. suff. -ous.j Ctenophoran (q v.). 

cten-os-to-ma, a [Gr. (kteis), genit. 
ktcvus (Atertos) = a comb, and aropa (stoma) = 
mouth.] 

Entom. : A genus of Coleoptera, family Ci- 
cindelidas. The species are trom South 
America. The best known is Ctenostoma 
macilentum, from Buenos Ayres. 

ctcn os-tom' a ta, s. pi. [Gr. KTeis (kteis), 
genit. KTevos (ktenos) = a comb, and oropuTa 
(stomata), pi. of erropa (stomo) = luouth.] 
[Ctenostoma.] 

Zool. : A sub-order of marine Polyzoa, order 
Gymnolamiata. It consists of animals in 
which the cells arise from a common tube, aod 
the closure of the mouths, which are terminal, 
is effected by means of a friage of hsirs, from 
which the name of the older is derived. The 
consistence of the cells is horny or fleshy. 

Cu. [The first two letters of Lat. cuprum = 
copper.] 

Chevi. : The symbol for the metallic element 
copper. 

cub (1), s. [Etyui. doubtful. Skeat refers to 
lr. cuib = acub, a whelp, and compares Wei. 
cen«n = a whelp; Gael, main — a litter of 
whelps.] 

1. Lit. : The young of certain animals, as 
of a dog, a lion, a bear, a lox ; a puppy, a 
whelp. 

” 1 would outatare the a tern eat eyes that look, . . . 

Pluck tbe youug auckiuy vubs from tbe sbe-baar.” 
Buakesp. : Mer. of Ven., ii. 1. 

H In the following Waller applies the word 
to the young of a whale. 

M One aa a. mount *. u va^t. and with her came 
A cub. not iiiucii interior to his dam.” 

WtiUcr ; Battle of the Bummer Islands, 87. 

2. Fig.: A young boy or girL (Used in 
contempt or aversion.) 

” O thou dissembling rub f what wilt thou bo 
W hen time hath sow'd a grille on thy case?” 
.Shake . <p : Twelfth Sight, V. L 

• cub drawn, a. Sucked by cubs. 

■‘This uight wherein the cub-demon bear would couch." 

Shakes p. • Jting Lear, lii. 1. 

cub hood, s. The time during which an 
animal is a cub or young. 

"The numerous teeth and jaws in the cave, ranging 
from ruft-Awjtf to old age."— IF, Boyd Dawkins: Early 
Man in Britain (18Si>), jj. 177. 

* CUb (2), 8. f A variant of coop (q.v.).] 

1. A stall for cattle. 

” And why are they not turned out of thtyr cubbes. 
if vowes may not be bruken 1 "—.Confutation of A. 
Bhuxton, H. vi. b. ( 

2. A press, a cupboard. 

“The great leldger-bunk of the statutes is to be 
placed in ;irchi\is>. . . not in auyeuft of the library." 
— irvhbishop Laud,: Chancellorship at Oxford, p. l.:2. 

*cub (1), v.t. [Cur (1), a ] To bring forth. 
(Applied in contempt.) 

" Cubb d iu a cabin, on a mattress laid *’ 

Dr yarn ■ Bersius, sat V 

* cub (2), v.t. [Cub (2\ s ] To shut lip or 
confine ; to coop up. (Burton: Anat. Melxn ) 

cub-age, s [Eng. cwft(e); -age.) The act or 
process of determining the cubic contents of 
a body ; cu bn tore. 


cu’ ban, s. [Ger. cuban, from Cuba, where It 
occurs.] 

Min. : The same as Cuuanjte (q.v.). 

CU ban ite, s. [Eng., Ac., aubon, from 
Cuba, and sulf. 4te (Min.) (q.v.).] [Cuban.] 

Min.: An moinetric mineral, cleaving in 
cubes. It is a bronze or brass-yellow colour, 
with a dark-reddisli bronze or oven a black 
streak. The hardness is 4 ; the sp. gr., 4— 4'1 
or 4 2. Compos. ; sulphur, 3‘i 57 ; iron, 

37*10— 42-51 ; copper, 18-23 22 90. It occurs 
at Barracaiio in Cuba. ( Duna ) 

*cu-ba’-tIon, s. [Lat. cnbatio , from eubo = 
to lie clown.] The act or state of lying down. 

* cu’-ba-tor-y. a. [Lat. cvbatum , sup. of 
cafco = to lie down.) Recumbent, reclining, 
lying down. 

cu ba-tiire, *. [Fr. evbature, an irregular 
formation, on the model of quadrature. 
(Littre.y] 

Geom. : The act, operation, or process of 
finding exactly the solid contents ot any pro- 
posed body by reducing it to a cube of equi- 
valent bulk. 

41 cubbed (1), pa. par. or a. [Cub (I), it] 

* cubbed (2), pa. par. or a. [Cub (2), v.] 

* cub bing (] ), pr. par., a., A s. [Cub (1), v .) 

A. A B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. subst. : The act of briuging forth. 

cub -bihg (2), pr. par., a., A s. [Cub (2), v .] 

A. A B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of shutting or coop- 
ing up. 

cub-bridge'-head, s. [Etym. unknown.] 

Navt. : A partition across the lorecastle 
and half-deck of a ship. 

Cub'-by, a. A s. [Eng. cub (2), 3. ; -y.] 

A. As adj. : Narrow, close, cunfined, 
coojied up. 

C. Js subst. : A narrow, eluse or confined 
place. 

cubby-hele, «. The same as Cubby 
( q.v.). 

cube, s. A a. [Sw. kub ; Dan. cubits; Dut. A 
Her. kubus = a die, a cube, a cubic number; 
Wei. cvb ~ a mass, a heap, a cube ; Fr. cube ; 
Ital., Sp., A Port, cubo; Lat. culms, all Irorn 
Gr. tcvfios (kvbos) — a cube.] 

A. As rnbsta ntive : 

1. Geom. : A solid figure contained by aix 
equal squares; a regular hexahedron. From 
the simplicity of its form it is the. unit for 
measuriug the contents of other solids. 
[Cubatuhe, Cubic.] Cubes are to each other 
as the third power of any of the lines enclos- 
ing their sides. 

2. Arith. : The third power of a number ; a 
number multiplied by itsell, and llie product 
multiplied again by the original number ; thus, 
125 is the cube of 5, for it is = 5 x 5 x 6. 

B. As adjective: 

1. la any way pertaining to or standing In 
a geometrical or arithmetical relation to a 
cube in either of tbe seuses desaibed under 
A. [Cube-boot.] 

2. Cubical. [Cube-o&e, Cube-spar.] 

(1) Duplication of the cube : [Duplication]. 

(2) Leslie’s cube: 

Nat. Phil. : A cubical canister filled with 
hot water, designed to be used in expeiiments 
on the reflection of heat. 

cube numbers, cube numbers, s. pi. 

Arith.: Numbers produced by the multipli- 
cation of three equal factors . cubes ; thus, 
2x2*2 = the enbe-munber S. 

U Series of cub^ -numbers : 

Arith.: The cubes of the natural numbers 
taken in order — viz., 1, 8, 27, 64, 125, Ac. 

cube-oro, cube ore, s. [Named from 
the cubical ideavage of the crystals.] The 
same ns Phabmacoside&ite (q.v.). 

cube-root, cube root, s. 

Arith, Alg , £c. (Of a given number or 
quantity): A niiml>er or quantity which twice 


boil, bo^; pout, jd^rl; cat, 9 ell, chorus, 9 hin, ben<?b; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect. Xenophon, e^clst. -ihg. 
-cian, -tian = sban. -tion, -sien = shun ; -ticn, -§ion = zhun. -cious, -tious, -slous = sbus, -bie, -die, Ac. = bel, deL 
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multiplied by itself will have for the double 
produet that given number or quantity. Tims 
the cube mot of S is 2, because 2 x *2 x 2 will 
make 8 . Similarly, 3 is the cube root of 27, 
and 4 of 04. 

cube spar, cube spar, s. 

Min.: A variety of Anhydrite, which 19 
pseudomorphons in cube9 after rock-suit. 

cube, i 1 . f. [From cvbe, s. (q.v .).] 

1. To raise a number or quantity to the 
third power. 

2. To ascertain or work out the cubical 
contents of. 

". . . other kinds of material which arc taken liy 
the cubic foot or yard, the three dimension* of length, 
breadth, and thickness Ixdng multiplied together, and 
the cubical contents obtalued : such work is wild t*» he 
cubed."— Tarn. In Cassells Technical Educator. 
pt, ii., p. 368. 

©u' beb, cu' bebs, s. [Put. kubeber; (lor. 
kuhehe ; Vr.cnbibr; Trov. & Sp . cubcba ; Port. 
cubebas ; Ital. kubebe; Low Lat. cnbeba ; Tors. 
kabdbah; Hind. kababa; Aral), kabdbot ; oor- 
rupted, according to Endlicher, from Arab. 
rhalmbuth — the Butelier’a Broom (Ruscus ocu- 
teafus).] 

1 . Bat. : The amall spicy berry of the plant 
or plants described under Cubfba (q.v.). 

2. Pharm.: Cube ha. The dried unripe fruit of 
Cuheba officinalis. On bebs has a warm cam- 
phoraceous taste and peculiar odour. The 
volatile nil extracted from it is colourless, 
boiling at about *200®. Cubebs is used in the 
form of tincture, and the oil is also used to 
arrest abnormal discharges of the mucous 
membranes of the urethra and the bladder. 

" Arowatlckn. a.* cnbrhg, cinnamon, and nutmegs, 
are usually put Into crude poor wines, to give them 
more oily spi r i te."— Floyer . On the Humour i. 

cubcbs camphor, s. 

Chem. : The volatile oil of cubebs, after 
rectification with water, deposits this com- 
pound in rhombic crystals, melting at 07*, and 
distilling at 150’ without decomposition. It is 
insoluble in water, but soluble in alcohol ond 
ether. Nitric acid converts it into a brown 
resin. 

©u-be'-ba, s. [Cubeb.] 

Bot. : A genus of hypogynous Exogens, order 
Piperacea?, tribe Piperidie. The flowers are 
ditecious, invested by sessile bracts ; the fruits 
contracted at the base into wbat look like 
pedicels. They occur in Asia and Africa. The 
ripe fruits of Cnbeba officinalis and, to a 
certain extent, also those of C. canina and C. 
Wollichii, constitute the cubebs of the shops. 
The first species is a native of Java. 

©u-beb-ene, s. [Eng. cubeb; and 9 ufT. -ene 
( Chem .).' ] 

Chem. : C 15 H 04 . An oil isomeric with oil of 
cubebs, from which it is obtained by distilla- 
tion with sulphuric acid. Cubebene, heated 
to 280° with fifty-six parts of concentrated 
hydriodicacid, yields pentane, C 5 H 12 ; decane, 
CiuHjw ; pentadeeane, and an oil 

volatilising at about 360°. 

cu-beb tc, «. [Eng. cubeb; -ic.) Pertaining 
to, or derived from cubebs. 

cubebic acid, s. 

Chem.. : A resinous bibasic acid, C 13 II 14 O 7 , 
melting at 45°. It is obtained from the ethereal 
extract of cubebs. It is insoluble in water, 
but soluble in alcohol and in ether ; it forms 
salts with the alkalies which are soluble in 
water. Cubebic acid with strong sulphuric 
acid gives a crimson colour. 

©u -bel> in, s. [Eng. cubeb ; -m.] 

Chem. : Caal^Ojn. A crystalline substance 
obtained by exhausting with alcohol the pulpy 
residue left after the preparation of the essen- 
tial oil of cubebs. Cubebin crystallises in 
small white needles, melting at 120°. Strong 
aulphuric acid gives with cubebin a bright red 
colour, which afterwards changes to crimson. 

cubed, pa. par. or 0. [Cube, v.) 

©u'-bic, * cu bick, cu -blc-al, a. [Fr. 

cnbique; Sp. cttblco; Port, cilbico ; ltal. cubico ; 
Lat. cubicus, all from Gr. kv^ikos { knbikos ) = 
cubic, from «v/3oy ( kubos ) = cube.] 

L Ord. Lang, • Pertaining in any way to a 
cube ; shaped like a cube. [II. 1 .] 

'* Far otherwise tbe inviolable saint*. 

In cubic phalanx firm, advanced entire.*’ 

Afilton : P. L„ vl 338. 899. 


II. Technically : 

1. Giom. ( 0 / solid pjures): Consisting of a 
cubo ; having t lie properties of a cube. 

2. Arith, t C Alg. {Of numbers or quantities) : 
Existing as or containing the third power of 
one or more numbers or quantities. 

3. ( rystallog. A Min. : Monwnetric or tea- 
seral. [CunoiD.j 

•J (1) Cubic equation : 

Alg. : A 11 equation in which the highest 
power of the unknown quantity is a cube. 

(2) Cubic foot : 

Grom. : A solid of the form of a cube, mea- 
suring a foot each way, or the equivalent in 
solid contents of such a body. 

(3) Cubic number: 

Arith. : A number produced by multiplying 
a number by itself, ami then the product by 
the original number again ; or produced by 
multiplying a square number by ita root. It 
is now called olso a Cube number. 

(4) Cubic quantity : 

Alg. : The third power in a series of con- 
tinued geometrical proportionals, as a 3 iu the 
series a, a 2 , a 3 , &c, 

cu bic-a, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Fabric: A very fine kiud of ahalloou. 
( 1 Ogilvie , old ed.) 

cu bic al, «. [Cubic.) 

Cubical system : 

Crystallog. : A system in which the axes are 
rectangular. It is now merged in the isometric 
ay stem (q.v.) 

*cu bic -al ly, adv. [Eng. cubical; -ly.] So 
as to raise s number to a cube. 

*cu bic -al ness, s. [Eng. cubical ; - ness .] 
The state orquality of being cubical. 

©u'-bi 9 ite, 8. [Ger. cubizit. Named from 
its cubical cleavage ] 

Min. : The same as Analcite or Analcime 
(q.v.). 

cu'-bi-ele, s. [Lat, cubiculum .] A portion of 
a large dormitory or bed-room partitioned off 
so as to make a separate sleeping apartment. 
Iu many schools the dormitories are arranged 
upon the cubicle system. 

* cu bic'-u lar, a [Fr. cubiculaire ; ltal. 
cubicolai c‘ = a groom of the chamber, from 
Lat. cubicularius = pertaining to a chamber, 
from cubiculum = a sleeping-place ; cubo = 
to lie down.] Belonging or pertaining to a 
chamber or cubicle. 

“. . . the Inseparable cabicular companion the king 
took comfort in. — Howell : Letters, iv. 16. 

*cu bic u la ry, a. [Eog. cubicular; - y .] 
Fitted for tlie posture of lying dowm or re- 
clining. 

** Custom, by degrees, changed their cubiculary bed* 
into discubitory, . . ."—Browne: Vulgar Errours. 


*2. -Measures: A measure of length, usually 
from the elbow to tbe tip of the middle 
linger, but to a certain extent varying in 
different countries. 

( 1 ) The Hebrew cubit: This was called rrpK 
(a jutaah), according to Gescnius, from CU (em) 
= mother, as if the forearm were the mother 
of the arm, though others take it from the 
Egyptian mahe = cubit, which occurs in 
Coptic aa muhi. It is mentioned in connection 
with the building of tbe ark (Gen. vi. 15, Ac.), 
the deluge waters (vii. * 20 ), the tabernacle 
(Exod. xxvi. xxvii.), the Temple (1 Kings vi. 2 ), 
Ac. The cubit varied in length, so that it was 
needful to define which one was meant ; thus 
there are the cubits of a man ( i.e apparently 
of a full grown man), as if there had been 
other cubits, viz., measured on boys. The 
great cubit of Ezek. xli. 8 , is literally a " cubit 
to tbe joint,” and appears to be the same aa 
the cubit and a handbreadth of Ezek. xl 5 ; 
besides which the length of the cubit evidently 
varied at different periods of Jewish history, 
if, as is believed, the “first” measure of 
2 Cliron. iii. 3, meana the first in point of time, 
that length which had become obsolete before 
the Chronicles were penned. Arbutlmot con- 
sidered the Hebrew cubit twenty-two inches. 
This must have been the larger cubit ; the 
ordinary one w r as probably only eighteen 
inches. 

(2) Roman cubit : Arbutlmot considered this 
to be seventeen and a half inches. 

(3) English cubit : Arbutlmot considered 
tins to be eighteen inches (a foot snd a half). 
Lindley defines a cubit, when used as a 
measure of length in botanical books, as 
“seventeen inches, or the distance between 
the elbow and the tip of the fingera.” 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to a 
cubit in either of tbe senses 
defined under A. 

cubit arm, s. 

Her. : An arm cut off at tbe 
elbow, represented as part of 
a crest. 

cubit-bone, s. 

Anat. A Ord. Lang. : The 
bone described under Cubit cubit-arm. 
II. 1 . 

“ The cubit -bone ot tbe bold Ceutaur broke." 

Itryden . Ovid’s Jfetamorph.. bk. xli. 

cubit -fashion, *z dv. With tbe forearm, 
from the elbow to the tip of the forefinger; 
as a cubit is measured, 
cu'-bit-al, n. & s. [Lat. cubitalis.) 

A. As adjective : 

* I. Ord. Lang . : Containing or of the length 
of a cubit. 

**. . . they Appeared in a cubital » tat ore.”— Browne : 

Vulgar Errourt, 

2. Anat. : Pertaining to the cubit or ulna. 

*B. As sub st. : A sleeve for tbe forearm 
from the elbow to the band. 



cu bl cule, s. [Lat. cubiculutn.] A bed- 
chamber, a chamber. 

* cu-bic u-16, 3 . [Lat. cubiculum.') A cubi- 
cule ; a bed-chamber. 

“ We'll call thee at the cubiculo; go." — Shakrsp. : 
Twelfth Sight, iii, 2 . 

cub -l-form, o. [Lat. cubus = a cube, and 
forma = form, appearance.] Having the form 
or shape of a cube. 

cu‘-bi-le, s. [I>at ] 

Masonry : The ground -work, or lowest 
course nf stones in a building 


cubital artery, s . 

Anat. : Tbe ulnar artery. 

cubital nerve, $. 

Anat. : Tbe ulnar nerve. 

*cn'-bit-ed, a. [Eug. cubit ; -td.) Having 
the measure of a cubit. 

"The twelve-euhfcetf man. as Jnxobns a Voragme 
meaaureth hi* length, . . ."Sheldon . Miracles of 
Antichrist, p 303. 

cu'-bit-us, s. [Lat.] 

Anat. : The forearm, from the elbow* to the 
hand. 


cu bil ose, s. [Lat. cubile = a coucb, a bed, 
from ch&o = to lie dowm ; and Eng. suff. -ose.j 

Chem . : A constituent of the edible birds' 
nests of India, haring tbe properties of 
neutral albuminoids. 

CU 1 bit, t cu bite, s. & n. [In Port, cubito ; 
Ital. rubifo, from Lat. cit&irim, cubitus = ( 1 ) 
the elbow, (2) {of length) an ell, a cubit ; Gr. 
kv Bitov {kubiton) = tbe elbow. A Sicilian 
Doric word.] 

A. As substantii'e : 

I. Ord. Lang. A Scrip. : In the same sense 
as IL 2. 

II . Technically: 

I. Anat. : The inner bone of the forearm, 
the ulna. 


cub -less, a. [Eng. cub; -less,] Without or 
deprived of her cubs. 

CU -bo-, in compos. [I^at. cubus ; Gr. 3o? 
(kubos) = a die, a cube, and o connective.) 
Approachiug the form of a cube. [Cube.] 

cubo-cube, s. 

Math. : The square of the cube or the sixth 
power of a number. 

cubo-cubo-cube, $. 

Math. : The cube of the cube, or the ninth 
power of a number. 

cub ©-cuneiform, a. Tartly cubical, 
partly cuneiform or wedge-shaped. 

If Cubo-cuneiform articulation : 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine : go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, fuU ; try, Syrian, ee, ce = e ; ey=a. qu = kw. 


cuboid— cuckoo 
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Anat. : Ad articulation formed by cartila- 
ginous aurfacea which connect the cuboid 
and the external cuneiform bone of the lower 
limb. 

oubo dodecahedron, s. 

Geom. <t Crystallog. : A combination of the 
Cube and the dodecahedron. 

cubo-octahedral, a. 

Geom . <£ Crystallog, : Combining the forms 
of the cube and of the octahedron. 

cubo-octahedron, $. 

Geom. Crystallog. : A combination of the 
cube and the octahedron. 

CUb' oid, a. & s. [Gr. kvI 3o? (kubos) = a cube, 
and <r!Sos (eidos) — form, shape.] 

A. As adjective : 

Anat. (Gen.) : Resembling a cube in form. 

“It deviates from the cuboid form.'*— Quoin : Anat. 
(8th ed.). i. 116. 

B. As subst. : The same as Cuboid bone 
( q.v). 

“The outer side of the third cuneiform articulates 
by a smooth fiat surface with the cuboid."— l^uain .• 
Anat. (8th ed.), i. lie. 

U Cuboid bone : 

Anat. : A bone somewhat cubical, bnt partly 
also pyramidal in form, situated at the outer 
side of the foot between the calcaneum and 
the fourth and fifth metatarsal bonea. 

'cuchene, s. [Kitchen.] 

* cucbil, * cuthil, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A 
forest, grove, or wood. 

“ Ano thik aik wod, and skuggy fvrri* stout 
Bulajjpit al the said cuchil about.” 

Doug. ; Virgil, 264, 87. 

ou- 9 hun-fhiil'-ly, oulchunchulli, s. [A 

Peruvian word.] 

Bot. : A plant, lanidium microphyllum, be- 
longing to the order Violace®. It is a violent 
purgative and emetic, and is said to be a cure 
for Elephantiasis tuberculata. It is used also 
as a substitute for ipecacuanha. 

* Click (1), v.t. [Cucking-stool.] To duck in 
the cucking-stool. ( Roxburgh Ballads , i. 54.) 

Click (2), v.t. [Cuckoo.] To cry cuckoo. 
( Urquhart : Rabelais , bk. iii., ch. xiii.) 

eft ck' en -wort. s. [From A.S. cicen — a 
chicken, and Eng. stiff, -wort (q.v.).] A name 
for Chick weed. Stellaria media. (Scotch.) 

CUCk'-Irig, $. [From the sound.] The sound 
emitted by the cuckoo. 

", . . clucking of moorfowls, cucking of cuckow*, 

. . ."—Urquhart : Rabelais, lii. 106. 

11 cuck'- ihg- stool, • cooking - stoole, 

* oncking - stoole, * cucking - stol, 

* oucke - stole, * cuk - stolle, * kuk - 
stole, * coking - stole, s. [Icel. kuka = 
to go to atool, A , iUr=dung, ordure, and Eng. 
*lool.] A kind of chair used for the punish- 
ment of scolda or refractory womeo, or dia- 
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honest tradesmen. The culprit was placed 
in the chair, there to be hooted and pelted at 
by the mob. It was sometimes used as a 
ducking-stool (q.v.). It was in common use 
up to the seventeenth century. Chambers 
says that one was used at Kingston-on-Thames 
as late as a.d. 1745, and one at Cambridge till 
1780. Townsend states that a woman was 
punished by means of the cucking-stool at 
the former place in 1801. Many cucking- 
stools are still in existence. It was called 
also trebucket, castigatory, or tumbrel ; and 
the terra cuckiog-stool, the etymology of 


which had become unintelligible to the 
common people before the apparatus itself 
ceased to be used, was corrupted into, or 
confused with, ducking-stool. 

" These mounted on a chair curule. 

Which moderns call a cttftfnyifooL* 

Butler Hudibras. 

cuck old, * cocke wold, 4 coke wold, 

* cok-olde, * kuk wald, • kuke- weld, 

* koke-wold, s. [The d is excrescent, the 
true form being cokol, extended to cokolde in 
the “Coventry Myst.," p. 120. From <J. Fr. 
coucol. a fuller form of Fr. coucou = a cuckoo, 
from Lat. cuculus = a cuckoo (q.v.). (Ske/tt.) 
The derivation refers to the fact of the cuckoo 
laying her eggs in the nests of other birds. ] 

1. The husband of an adultress ; one whose 
wife is unfaithful. 

“ Were you the clerk that in to make me cuckold p“ 
Shaketp. : Mcr. of Ven., v. L 

2. A plant, the Burdock, Arctium Lappa. 

cuckold-dock, s. A name given to the 
plant Arctiuuc Lappa. 

cuckold maker, s. One who has 

criminal intercourse with a married woman. 

. . either young or old. 

He or she, cuckold or cuckold-maker." 

Shaketp. : Henry VIII., V. 4. 

cuckold-tree, s 

Botany : 

1. Acacia cornigera, a South American tree. 

2. An East Indian variety of the Acacia 
Dahlia , or Thorn-bearing Acacia. 

cuckold’s buttons, s. The fruit of 

Arctium Lappa. 

cuckold’s cut, s. In Roxburghshire 
the first or uppermost slice of a loaf of bread ; 
the same with the Louu’a-piece. 

Cuckold’s Haven, Cuckold's Point, 

s. Well-known spots on the Thames, below 
Greenwich, which are often alluded to by 
the old popular writers. According to tradi- 
tion this place owes its name to the discovery 
by the injured husband of an amour between 
King John and a miller's wife at Eltham. 
The king, to escape exposure, was glad to 
give the miller all the land he could aee 
between that spot and the river; and, in 
commemoration thereof, granted a charter 
for a yearly fair at Charlton for the sale of 
horned cattle and articles manufactured of 
horn. This was known as Horn- fair. 

", . . run her husband ashore at Cuckold’s haven.'— 
Day: He of Guilt (16JUJ. (Hares.) 

cuckold’s knot, s. 

Naut. : [Cuckold’s-neck.] 

cuckold’s -nock, 8. 

Naut. : A knot by which a rope ie secured 
to a spar, tbe tw o parts of the rope crossing 
each other, and seized together. 

* cuck’ old, v.t. [Cuckold, s. ) 

1. To make a man a cuckold by criminal 
intercourse with bis wife. 

2. (Of a wife) : To wrong a husband by un- 
chastity. 

** But suffer not thy wife ahroad to roam, 

Nor strut in streets with amazon Uu pace : 

For that's to cuckold thee before thy Lee.' 1 

Dryden: Juvenal's Sattret. 

* cuck’-old-ed, pa. par. or a. [Cuckold, v.) 

■ cuck’-old izc, r.f. [Eng. cuckold; -ize.] To 
make a cuckold of ; to cuckold. 

* cuck’- old -iz ing, a. [Eng. cuckoldiz(e) ; 
•ing.] Hating a tendency to make, or pro- 
moting the making of, cuckolds. 

■* Can dry bones live ? or skeletons produce 
The vital warmth of cnckoldizing juice? - ’ 

Dryden : Absalom and Achitophel, pt if. ( Latham . ) 

* cuck’-dld -ly, a- [Eng. cuckold ; -fy.] Like 
a cuckold ; mean-spirited, cowardly, sneaking. 

“Hang him, poor cuckoldly knave 1 ” — Shaketp. : 
Merry H'imi, il. 2. 

* cuck’-dld-om, 8. [Eng. cuckold; -rioro.] 

1. The act of adultery. 

. . conspiring cuckoldom against me.’’— Dryden : 
Spanish Friar, iv. L 

2. The state of being cuckolded. 

“ It is a true saying, that the last man of the parish 
that knows of his cuckoldom, is himself .”— A rbuthnot: 
John Bull. 

* cuck’-old-ry, s. [Eng. cuckold; -ry.] The 
system or practice of making, or of being 
made, cuckolds. 


” How would certain topics, 'as aldenuanlty, ruck* 
oldry. have sounded to a Tereutiau auditory.''— Lamb: 
Essay * of Elia ; Pop. Full. 

cuck’-ol dy, a. The same as Cuckoldly 
(q.v.). 

cuckoldy burs, s. pi. The fruit of the 
Burdock (Arctium Lappa). 

cuck oo, * coccou, * cockou, * cocow, 
* cocowe, ’ cukkow, * cucko, s. [Imi- 
tated from the note of the bird, as it is in 
many other languages. In Sw. kuku; lmt. 
kockoek ; Ger. kuckuck ; N. L. Ger. kukkuk ; 
O. L. Ger. cuccuc ; Wei. ewew ; Gael, cvach, 
cuthag ; O. FT. & Prov. cogul; Fr .coucou; Sp. 
cuclillo; Port, cuco; I tab cuccu, cnculo ; Lat. 
cucuhis; Gr. k6kkv£ (kokkux), from kokkv 
( kokku), the bird's cry, though uaed only as an 
adv. = now, quick; Pol. kvkulka, kukauka; 
Hind, kocl, b>kiUi ; Sans, kokila. Cf. also A.S. 
geac, go etc; Sw. gbit; Dan. gibg ; lcel. gaukr * 
M . II. Ger. gouch ; O. II. Ger. kouch.) [Gawk, 
Gowk.] 

A. .ds substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language ; 

1. Literally : 

(1) Sing. : Cuculus canorus, a well-known 
bird. The head and upper parts are of dark 
ash, the throat, the underside of the neck and 
fore part of the breast of a paler ash or brown, 
the rest of the breast and the belly white, 
with transverse undulating black lines, tbe 
quill feathers with white on their inner weba, 
the tail aah, white, and black commingled, 
feet yellow ; length, fourteen inches. Th® 
common cuckoo arrives in Europe during 
April, from Northern Africa and Aaia Minor, 
its note (“ cue— koo ”) being welcomed as the 
harbinger of spring. It remains only till about 
the end of June. It feeds chiefly on cater- 
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pillars, it builds no nest of its own, bnt de- 
posits its egg in tbe nests of other birds. When 
tbe egg ia hatched the young cuckoo uncere- 
moniously pushes out of the nest the actual 
offspring of the foster parent. The American 
cuckoo (Coccyzu* Americana) makes an imper- 
fect neat, but occasionally deposits its eggs in 
the neata of other birds. 

“To laft and right 

The cuckoo told hi* name to all the hilla." 

Tennyson : The Gardeners Daughter. 

(2) PI. : The English name for the family 
Cuculidse, the aub-family Cuculio®, or the 
genua Cuculua. (See these words.) 

2. Fig. : A term of jesting or of contempt 
used for an individual who slavishly echoes 
the words or sentiments of another. (Since 
1893 applied specifically to the mors ardent 
supporter® of President Cleveland in Congress.) 

IL Scrip. : Tbe Cuckoo of Scripture, Heb. 
rfiti (schachhaph), Lev. xl 16 and Deut 
xiv. 15. The Septuagjnt translators render it 
A apos (laros), and the Vulgate has it larus , both 
signifying a gull. 

B, ris adj. : In any way pertaining to or 
resembling tbe bird described under A. 

% (1) Ground Cuckoos : 

Omith. : The English name of the Sauro* 
therime, a sub-family of Cuculidse. 

(2) Hook-billed Cuckoos : 

Omith . : Tbe English name of the sub- 
family Coecyzinse. 

(3) Lark-heeled Cuckoos : 

Omith. : The name for the genus Centropns, 
which is ranked under the family Cnculidse 
and the sub-family Coccyzinae. They bava 
the claw of the hind toe long, as in the larks, 
whence their English name. They are called 


boll, b 6 $; poilt, cat, 9011, chorus, 9hln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = 1 
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also Pheasant Cuckoos from having lengthened 
tails. 

(4) rheasant Cuckoos : The aame as Lark- 
keeled Cuckoos (q.v.). 

(6) Typical Cuckoos : 

Ornith. : A bnok-narae for the sub-family 
Cncnlma*. 

^ Obvious compound : Cuckoo-like. 

cuckoo -babies, s. Arum maculatum. 

cuckoo- bees, a. pi. Bees of the family 
Andrenid® and the genus Noinadu. They an? 
**> called because instead of making nests of 
their own they deposit their eggs in the cells 
of other bees. They are elegant ill form and 
brightly coloured. (Dallas.) 

cuckoo bread, * cuckowes -brede, a. 

Oxalis Acetosella. 

cuckoo bread and cheese, cuckoo's 
bread and cheese, a Oxalis Acetosella. 

CUCkoo buds, s. Ranunculus lulbosus (?) 

" Luly-siiiocka alt 1 ity white. 

And cuckoo-bud* of el low 1m«." 

Shuketp. ; Love* labour* Lott. r. 2. 

cuckoo-clock, s. A clock in which the 
hours are sounded by wind proceeding through 
reeds which simulate the voice of the bird after 
which it is uaiued. 

cuckoo-flies, s. pi. A name often given 
to the hymeiinpterous Insects called Ichnen. 
monides, which deposit their eggs in the nests 
of other insects or in the bodies of their larva. 
The eggs when hatched give egress to preda- 
tory bar vie, which devour the insects which 
sheltered them in the earliest stage of their 
existence. 


cuckoo's mate, cuckoo's maid, a. 

A name given in many parts of England to 
the wryneck, from its appearing abuut the 
same time as the cuckoo. 

* cuck'-ot, s. [Prob. from cuckold (q.v.).] A 
cuckold. 

“You dolt, yon a»*e. you cuckoL* 

Uandolph . Amynlas (lo-kjJ, (A' a ret J 

•cue- quean, * cuck- quean, a. [Cock 
queeni:, Lotquean.J A woman whose hus- 
band is false to her. 

“ Now [lie] her, hourly, her own cucqtuan make*." 

B. J onion ; Epigram, 25 . 

* cue'- quean, * ciick'-queanc, v.t. [Cue- 
quean, «.] To make a eucquwm of. 

"Cwnc I from France quetne dowager, quoth »he t to 

pay ao deere 

For bringing him so great a wealth, u to bo cuck- 
queaned heertu" 

H"«rner Albion'* Engl., Till. 41. 

cu cu' bal us, s. [Altered from Gr. *ji <6s 
(I cakos) = l*ad, and /3 ujAos (bolas) = a clod or 
lump of earth.] 

1. Hot. : A genus of plants, order Caryo- 
pbylLice®, tribe JSilene®. (Jalyx campanu- 
late, petals deeply cleft, stamens 10, styles 3, 
fruit a globular berry, black when ripe. Cucu- 
balus buccifer is a native of Continental Europe. 
It has been found in one place in Britain, but 
not truly wild. 

2. Zool.: A genua of Jelly-fishes. 

* cu-cube, s. [Cubebs.] 

“Of cucu.be* there ia no lakke." 

Land of Cockayne, 78. 

cu-cu'-jl-dae, 3. pi. [Mod. Lat. cucuj(us) t and 
fein. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Entom. : A family of Beetlea. Seven genera 
occur in Britain, hut not Cucujus itself. 
Sharp enumerates fifteen apeciea. 


cuckoo-flower, * cuckow-flower, s. 

Various plants, (1) Orchis mascula, (2) Lychnis 
Flos-cuculi, (3) Cardamine pratensis, (4) Arum 
maculatum , (5) Anemone nemorosa. Other 
plants are locally called Cuckoo-flower. In 
the following example, Messrs. Britten and 
Holland believe No. 4 (Arum maculatum) to be 
the one intended. 


“Where peep the gaping speckled cuckoo-flower*, 
Prizes to rambling schoolboys' vacant hours.'* 

Clare : Poem*, p. & 

TT The same botanists believe that Nares is 
not correct in supposing the cuckoo-flower of 
Shakespeare’s King Lear to be the cowslip. 

" Nettles, cuckoo-flower*. 

Darnel, and all the Idle weeds. . . ." 

Shakap . : King Lear, It. 4. 

H It is doubtful which is Wordsworth‘8 
Cuckoo-flower. 


“ Here are daisies, take yoor fill 1 
P&ueies and the cuckoo-flower." 

Wordiwotih ■ Foresight. 

Tennyson’s is obviously Cardamine pra'ensis. 

“And by the meadow-trenches blow the faint a west 
cuckoo-flowers." Termyton : Mag Queen. 


cuckoo-gilliflower, s. Lychnis Flos- 
cuculi. 


cuckoo-hood, s. Ccntavrea Cyanus. 

cuckoo - meat, cuckoo's - meat, a. 

Oxalis Acetosella, 


cuckoo-orchis, s. Orchis mascula. 

cuckoo-pint, * cucko-pintell, *coc- 
koxv pintell, s. Arum maculatum. 

. . the root of the cuckoo-pint was frequently 
scratched out of the drv banks of hedges, and eaten in 
•ewre snowy weather. —I!’ Aire ■ Eat. Hist. Selbornt 
let. xv. 

cuckoo-sorrel, s. Oxalis Acetosella. 


cu-cu -jus, 8. [From cucujo, a Brazilian word 
= a Bupreslis beetle.] 

Entom. : A genus of Beetles, the typical one 
of the family Cueujid®. 

* cu'-cule, s. [Lat. cucullus = a hood, a cowl.] 
A monk’s hood. 

“ Cotta, perplex'd with's wife, a cucule bought. 

That dying he might die no cuckold thought.” 
Owen : Epigram* Engli*h*d (1677). {A' are*.) 

cu cul -i dce, s.pl. [Lat. a*cul(u$), and fem. 
pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Ornith. : A family of Scansorial Birds. The 
bill is generally slender, with the upper 
mandible curved and notched at the tip ; the 
tail is long and rounded. There are two toes 
before and two behind, which are long and 
unequal it is divided into live families : (1) 
Cueulin® (True cuckoos), (2) Cmtophaginas 
(Anis), (3) Coccyzin® (Hook-billed cuckoos), 
(4) Saurotherin® (Ground. cuckoos), (5) indica- 
tors® (Honey -guides). 

CU-CU-U nne, s. pi. [Lat. cucu1(us\ and fem. 
pi. adj. sufl'. -in.ee.] 

Ornith. : The typical sub-family of Cuculidae. 
The wings 8re pointed, the nostrils circular, 
the bill alender, convex above ; the tarsus 
very short. 

cu cul lae -a, s. [From Lat. cucullus = a 
cowl.] 

Zool. : A genus of Molluscs, family Arcadae. 
The shell is subquadrate, ventricose ; the 
hinge teeth few and oblique, parallel at each 
end with the hinge line. Two recent species 
are known, from Mauritius, Nicobar, and 
China; and 240 fossil ones, the latter from the 
Lower Silurian Tocks. 


cuckoo-spice, s. Oxalis Acetosella. 

cuckoo-spit, s. 

1. Zoology: 

(1) A secretion from the froghopper, often 
*een on plants. It contains the larva of the 
insect. 

(2) The insect producing it. [ Cuckoo- spit 
froghopper.] 

2. Botany: 

(1) Card/ mine pratensis, because the food 
of the inaect described under No. 1 is often 
upon it. 

(2) Arum maculatum. (Mascal: Government 
of Cattle ; Britten & Holland.) 

H Ouckoo-spit froghopper: A homopterous 
insert, Aphrophora sjmmaria. which secretes 
the cuckoo-spit as a protection to its larvae. 


cu cu.l lar-18, s. (From Lat. cucullus ~ a 
hood.] 

Anat. : Auother name for the trapezius 
muscle. [Trapezius.] 

cu cul late, cu' cul lat-ed, a. [Lat. 

c ucullatus = hooded ; cucullus — a hood, a 
cowl.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Hooded, covered as with a hood or cowl ; 
cowled. 

" They are differently cucu Hated, and capucbcd -upon 
the head and neck.” — Crcmni* : Vulgar Errour*. 

2. Having the shape or semblance of a hood 
or cowl. 

II. Technically: 

I. Bot. : Formed like a hood, as aeucullnte 
leaf or nectary. Aquxlegia vulgaris is an 
example. 


2. Entom. : Applied to the prot borax of 
Insects wliea elevated into a kind of hood 
which receives the head. 

cu'-cul-late-ly, adv. (Eng. cucullate; -ly.\ 
lu manner or shape of a hood or cowl. 

cucullately saccate, o. Having a form 

between cucullute eud saccate (q.v.). 

* cu - culled, a. [Lat. cucullus = a hood, a 
cowl.] Hooded. 

“With hys veoym wormva, hys odder*, whclpee, and 
snakes, 

Hys cuculltd venuyne that unto oil myscblel* 
wakes." Bale; hynge Johan. p. {A are*.) 

cu-cul li form, a. [Lat. cucullus — a hood 
or cowl, nad forma = form, aiq»eaiance.] 

Bot. : Having the form or appearance of a 
hood or eowL (Balfour.) 

cu-cul lus, s. [Lat.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A hood, a cowl, as worn by 

luonka. 

2. Bot. : A hood or terminal hollow, 

CU -CU lus, s. [Lat.] 

Ornith.: The typical genua of the family 
Cuculid® eud the sub-lamily Cuculina;. The 
bill is broad at the base, the upper mandible 
is obaoletely notched, the culmen convex, the 
nostrils circular, the wings long, pointed, the 
third quill longest ; the tarsus very short. 
The species inhabit the Old World. Cuculus 
canorus ie the Common Cuckoo (q.v.). 

cu -cum-ber, * cocumber, cucumer, s. 

[From O. Fr. coucombre; Mod. Fr. concumbre ; 
Prov. cogombrt ; Sp. cohomJtjro ; Port, cogom- 
bro ; ItaL cocomcro; Dut. komkommer ; Ger. 
kukumer ; all from Lat. cucumis (acc. 

cucu merem).'} 

1. Ord. Lang. & Bot. : Cucumis satizms. It 
has yellow unisexual male aod female fiowera 
in the axils of the leaf stalka. The leaves are 
large, the stems weak and trailing. It ia a 
native of the South of Asia and of Egypt. 
For its early use in Egypt see 2. It is men- 
tioned by Virgil. It is said to have been 
common in England during the reign of 
Edward 111., a .d. 1327 — 1377. Haring gone 
out of culture during the wars of the Rosea it 
was re-introduced under Henry VIII. from the 
Netherlands, between 1509 and 1547, probably 
about 1538. It has become a common garden 
vegetable in the United States and throughout 
European countries. 

“ How cucumber* along the sarlac* creep. 

With crooked bodies and with bellies deep.’ 
Bryden . Vnrsril; (Jevrgic iv. 15X. 

2. Scrip.: The word, a plural one, is C’H'tfp 
(qishuim), which aeems properly translated 
cucumbers (Numb. xi. 5, Isa. i. 8). In Arabic 
the cucumber is atill called kisha. 

U (1) Bitter cucumber : Cucumis Colocynthis. 

(2) Globe cucumber: Cucumis prophetarum. 

(3) Madras cucumber; Cucumis madcraspio- 
tanus. 

(4) Snake cucumber : Cucumis Jleruosus. 

(6) Serpent cucumber : Cucumis anguinus. 

(6) Squirting or Spirting cucumber : Ecbalium 

agreste ( Momordica E later ium). 

cucumber-root, a. The genns Medeol*. 
(American.) 

cucumber-tree, s. (1) Magnolia acu- 
minata, (2) M. Frazeri (American.) ( Trtas. 
of Bot.) 

cu -cum-berts, a. pi. [Eng. cucumber , and 
suff. -ts.] 

Bot , : A name which has been ^proposed for 
the order Cucurbitacese (q.v.). 

cu - cu - mi - form, a. [Lat. cucumis — a 
cucumber, and/oma = form, shape.] Haring 
the form or shape of a cucumber ; cylindrical 
and tapering towards the ends. 

cu'- cu mis, s. [Lat. = the cncnmber 
(q.v.)'.] 

Bot. : A genus of Cucurbitace®, tribe Cucur- 
bib>®. The stigmas are divided into 3 ; ovary 
8 oi 6-ceIIed ; fruit internally pulpy, and many 
seeded ; the aeeds with a thin margin. Cucu- 
mis satimts is the cucumber (q.v.), C. Melo the 
melon, C. Citrullus the water-melon, C. Colo- 
cynthis the eoloeynth. C. Hardunckii and 
C. Pseudocolocynthis , with some other species, 
are powerfully cathartic ; the melon, C. Melo , 
and 0. utilissimus, are much less so. 


Cite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
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Cu-cu-ini -te^, s. [Lat. cucumis, aad Lat. 
aull'.'-tfes.] 

Pakro- botany : A genus of fossil plants, 
apparently allied to Cueumia, occurring in the 
London Jlay (Eoceue) of Sheppey. 

on-cur-bit, t cu -cur-bite, s. & a. [Lat. 
cucurbita = a gourd.] 

A. As substantive : 

j. An earthen or glass vessel used in distil- 
lation, and having a rounded shape like a 
gourd ; hence the name. It contains the 
liquid to be distilled, and is crowned by the 
alembic. [Alembic.] 

" I have for curiosity's sake distilled quicksilver In 
• cucurbite." — Boyle-' On Colours. 

2. Bot. (Pl. Cucurbits ) : Tbo name given by 
Lindley to tbe order Cucurbitaee® (q.v.). 

B. As adj.: Pertaining to a cucurbit; 
gourd-shaped. 

•' Let common yellow sulphur be put Into aeuritr* 
bite gloss, upon which pour the strongest aguafortu." 

— Mortimer. 

cu-cur'-bi-ta* s. [Lat. cucurbita — a gourd.] 
Bot. : The typical genus of the order Cucur- 
bitace®. The flowers are monoecious ; the 
corolla campanulate, yellow ; the petals 
united together, and found also in the calyx, 
stamens, &c., in three bundles; stigmas 
three, thick and two-lohed ; fruit three to five- 
celled ; seeds ovate, compressed ; tbe margins 
but slightly tumid. Cucurbita Pepo is the 
Pumpkin, Pumpkin Gourd, or Pompion 
Gourd ; C. evifera succada ia the Vegetable 
Harrow or Egg-bearing Gourd ; C. maxima, 
tba Common Large Gourd or Melon Pumpkin. 

ou-cur-bi-ta ~ 9 e-£e, $. pL [Lat. cucurbit (a), 
and fern. pl. adj. autf. -accoe.\ 

Bet. : The Gourd tribes, called by Lindley 
Cucurbits (q.v.); an order of plants belong- 
ing to tbe sub-class Diclinous Exogens and 
tbe alliance Cucurbitales. The flowers are 
usually unisexual : the calyx generally five- 
toothed ; tbe curolla five -parted, scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from tbe calyx, sometimes fringed; 
tbe stamens five, either distinct or in three 
parcels, with long sinuous anthers ; the 
ovary inferior, with three parietal placent® ; 
tbe fruit succulent, with flat ovate aeeds ; 
the stem succulent, climbing by tendrils ; tiie 
leaves often palmate, generally rough ; the 
flowers white, red, or yellow. Their habitat 
is India ami other tropical countries, whence 
some straggle as far as Britain. In 1S46 
Lindley estimated the known species at 270. 
The order contains the melon and tbe cu- 
cumber. There is a bitter laxative quality 
in tbe pulp of them all, but the seeds are 
sweet, oily, and capable of forming an emul- 
sion. The colocynth is, lo some degree, 
poisonous. The order is divided into three 
trihes : (1) Nhandirobe®, (2) Cueurbite®, and 
(3) Sice*. For further details, see Beiiincasa, 
Bryonia, Cucmnis, Feuillsea, Joliffia, Momor* 
diea, and Trichosanthes ; also Colocynth. 

Cii cur bI ta-9C OUS, a. [Mod. Lat. cucur- 
bitaceus, from Class. Lat mcurbit(a) = a gourd, 
and suff. -aceus.] Pertaining to tbe Cncur- 
bitaee* ; gourd-like. 

“ Cucnrhitaceons plants are those which resemble a 
gourd ; such as the puui piou and melon." — Chambers. 

CU-CUr -bl tal, a. [Lat. cuntrbif(a)— a gourd, 
and Eng. adj .'suff. -nl] Pertaining to, ranked 
under, or akin to the Cncurbitace® (q.v.). 

51 Cucurbital alliance : 

Bot. : Lindley’s name for his alliance, in- 
cluding the Gourds. 

eu-cur bl-ta-les, s. pl. [Lat. cucurbit(a), 
and pl. m. <fc f. adj. suff. -ales ] 

Bot. : An alliance of Diclinous Exogens. 
They have monndieblamydeous flowers, in- 
ferior fruit, parietal placenta, and embryo 
with tio albumen whatever. 

cu-cur'-bite, s . [Cucurbit.] 

cucur-bit'e-ae, a. pl. [Lat. cucurbita = a 
gourd, and fem. pl. adj. auff. -ece.] 

Bot, : One of the three tribes into which tbe 
Cueurbitacese are divided. [Cucurbitace.e.] 

ou-cur'-bi- tivc, a. [Lat. cucurMt(a) = a 
gourd, and Eng. adj. suff. -ire.] Shaped like 
the seeds of a gourd. 

cu -cur-bit’-u -la, s. [Lat., dimin. from 
cucurbita = (iV a gourd, (2) a cupping-glass. J 
A cupping-glass. 


5[ The cucurbitula cruenta is designed to 
draw blood. The cucurbitula sicca is for dry 
cupping, and is a local vacuum apparatus. 
The cucurbitula cum ferro is armed witli iron. 
(Knight.) 

cu -curd, s. [Etyrn. uoknown.] A plant, 
Bryonia dioica (?). (Britten <t Holland.) 

cud, * code, * cudde, * cude, quede, 

* quidc, s. [A.S., connected with A.S. 
ceuwan = to chew.] 

1. That food which is deposited by rumi- 
nating animals in the first stomach, thence 
to be drawn and chewed over again at leisure. 

"Nevertheless these shall ye not eat of them that 
chew the cud. or of them that divide the hoof : as the 
camel, because he cheweth the cud, hut divideth not 
the hoot. "— Lev. xi. 4. 

2. A quid or lump of tobacco chewed in the 
month. [Quid.] 

5f To chew the. cud : 

(1) Lit . : To chew a second time the food 
deposited in tbe first stomach of ruminating 
animals. 

(2) Fig. : To ruminate, to ponder, to reflect, 
cud (2), s. [Coodie.] A small tub. (Scotch.) 

cud (3), a. [A contract, of cudgel (q.v.).] A 
strong staff, a cudgel. 

" Brave Jessy, wT an etnach cud, 

Thau gae her daddie sic a thud. 

As gar d the hero squeel like wud.” 

Taylor ; S. Poemt, p. 2#. 

cild, v.t. [Cuo (3), s.] To cudgel. 

cud'-bear, s. [For etym. see extract.) 

]. Tbe name given in Scotland to a crimson 
dye manufactured by beating certain lichens, 
especially Lecunora tartarea, with an alkali. 
Glasgow was the first place of its manufacture, 
and tbe lichens were collected principally in 
the northern part of the island. Now they 
come chiefly from Sweden and Norway. 

2. The lichen, Lecanora tartarea , itself. 

"At Glasgow it is called cud 6rar— a denomination 
which it has acquired from a corrupt pronunciation 
of the Christian name of the chemist who first em- 
ployed it ou the great scale {Dr. Cuthbert Gordon) ; at 
least it is the principal species used in the cud bear 
manufacture." — Edin. Encycl., xiL 738. 

* cud' den, * cud din, s. [Etym. doubtful: 
peril aps* related to cuddy (l).j 

1. A clown, a atupid lout, a blockhead. 

•’ The slavering cudden, propp'd upon bin Btaff, 
Stood ready gaping with a grinning lAUgh." 

Dryden : Cgmon & Iphigenia, 179, 180. 

2. The coalflsh, Merlangus carbonarius. 
cud-die (1), s. [Cuddy.] 

cud’-die (2), s. [Etym. unknown.] The coal- 
fieb. 

"The flab which frequent the coast are herrings, 
ling, cod. skate, mackerel, haddocks, flounders, aye. and 
cuddies." — P. Darinish; Sky, Statist. A cc. , iii. 131. 

cud -die (3), $. [A dimin. of cud (2), a.) A 
small basket made of straw. 

cud -ding, a. [Gael, cudan.] The char. 

'' In both loch and river LDoon] there are salmon, red 
and white trouts, and vuddings, orcharr." — P. Straiten: 
Ayrs. Statist. Acc iii. 689. 

cud' die, v.i. & t. [A frequent, formed from 
Mid. Eng. couth = well-known, familiar. Mid. 
Eng. kuththeu (= couthen), with tbe sense, to 
cuddle, occurs in Will, of Paler nc, 1101. (Skeat.) j 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To cover, to squat, to lie close. 

" Have you mark'd a partridge quake, 

Viewing the tuw'ring falcon nigh ? 

She cuddh s low behind the brake ; 

Nor would she stay, nor dare she fly." Prior. 

2. To join iu an embrace. 

" I wat no how it came to pass, 
she end- tied in wi' Junrue." 

Bamtay Poems, L 273. 

B. Trans. : To embrace, to bug, to fondle, 
cuddle me -to-y on, s. [Cull-me-to- 

YOU.j 

cud’-dl.e, s. [Prnb. from cuddle, v. (q.v.).] 
A whispering or secret muttering among a 
number of people. 

cud-do ch, quoyach, s. [Quey.] (Scotch.) 
A young cow or heifer of a year old. 

*cud'-dum, s. [Fr. cou fume — custom.] A 
custom. (Scofc/i.) 

ciid'-dum, cud-dem, v.t. [Cuddum, s.] 

1. To tame or make tractable. 


2. To make sociable, to domesticate. 

" Well, aunt, ye pleane me uow, well mat ve thrive 1 
Gin ye bur cuddum, 1 11 bo right belyve. 

J lots: Htlennre, p. 40. 

cud-dum, a. [Cuddum, v.] Tame, tractable, 

cud'-dy (1), cud die, s. [An abbreviation 
of Cuthbert.] 

1. Lit. : A donkey, an ass. (Scotch.) 

"While studying the pons atinorum In Euclid, he 

Bull'ereil every caddie u|>on the common to trespass 
upon a large field belonging to the Laird." — Scott ; 
Henri of Mid- Lothian. 

2. Fig. : A stupid fellow, a blockhead, a 
lout, 

•‘ . . . to a hoothful of country cuddies." 

Hood : Mist KMmantcgg. 

cud dy (2), s. lEtym. doubtful ; probably of 
East-lndiau origin.] 

1. Nautical : 

(1) The cook-bouse or galley of a vessel. 

(2) A small double-decked portion of a 
canal-boat or lighter, forming a cabin for tbe 
crew. 

2. Mech. : A lever mounted ou a tripod for 
lifting stones, levelling up railroad-ties, <fcc. ; 
a lever-jack. (Knight.) 

cud -dy (3), s. (Cuddie( 2), s.] Gadus carbo- 
narius , the Coalflsh. 

" The cuddy is a fish, of which I know not the philo- 
sophical name."— . Johnson : Journey to the Western 

* cude (1), s. [Cud (1), s.) 

* cudo (2), * cud (2), s. [Wei. cuddio — to 
cover.] A chrisin-cloth (q.v.). 

•'The Eaxl of Eglington carried the salt, the Lord 
Semple the cude and the Lord Ross the bason and 
ewer," — Spottirood, p. 197. 

cude^-cloth, s. A cude or chrism-cloth. 

" Cude, curie-cloth, a chrysom, or face-cloth for a 
child — Probably Gude-cloth. l.e. God’s cloth, or the holy 
piece of linen, used in the dedication of the child to 
tio<L"—Cowel. 

* cude, a. [Prob. from Dan. kwide — fear.) 
Hare-brained. 

* cudeigh, ■?. [Gael, cuideacluulh = a helping ; 
cuid = a share.] A bribe, a gift, a premium, 
extra payment, 

" With a eudeigh . and ten per cent.. 

Lay in my handa. 

Ramsay : Poems, L 80S. 

CUdg -el, s. [Wei. cogyl, cogail ; Gael, cuigeal ; 
lr. cuigeal , coigeal. ] A short club or thick 
atick, a bludgeon. 

'•The ass was quickly given to understand, with a 
good cudgel, the difference betwixt the one playfellow 
and the other."— L" Estrange. 

5f To cross the cudgels : To forbear the con- 
test, from the practice of cudgel-players to lay 
one over the other. 

. either to crow the cudgels, or to bo baffled In 
the conclusion."— L’ Estrange, 

cudgel-play, s. Fighting with cudgels. 

"Near the dying of the day 
There will be a cudgel-play. 

Where a coxcomb will he broke, 

Ere a good word can he spoke.'' 

Witts Recreations (1664). (.V®r«.) 

cudgel proof, a. Able to resist a blow 
of a cudgel. 

"His doublet was of sturdy huff. 

And though not sword, yet cudgel-proof." 

Butler : Rwdibras. 

cudg’-el, v.t. [Cudgel, s.] To beat with a 
cndgell 

" Sometimes he was knocked down ; sometimes h« 
was cudgelieJ.” — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xii. 

51 To cudgel one's brains : To pnxzlc about 
anytbiog ; to labour long and earnestly to 
discover something. 

•* Cudgel thy hrains no more about it ; for your doll 
ass will not mend his pace witli beating . . 
Shake tp. : Hamlet, v. i 

cudg-ellcd, * cudg -eld, pa. par. it a. 

[Cudgel, t>.] 

A. As pa. par . : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Lit. : Beaten with a cudgel ; thrasbed. 

2. Fig. : Embroidered thickly. 

"... an Irish footman with a Jacket cudgeld down 
the shoulders and skirts with yellow or orenge tawny 
lace. . . .“—Taylor : Workes {163uJ. (A’urei.) 

cuds' -el-ler, S, [Eng. cudgel ; -er.) One 
who beats another with a cudgel. 

" They were often 1 iahle to a nigh t-w,i] king c ndgeUir, 
. . — Milton : Apol. fir Smectym. 

cudg'-el-ling, pr. par., a., & s. [Cudgel, v.] 


boil, boi^; pout, j 6 vyi; cat, 9ell, chorus, 9hm, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a§; expect, Xenophon, e^tist. -ihg, 
-clan, tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun; -tion, sion = zhun. -cions, -tlous, -sious — shus. -ble, -die, <kc. = bel, d«L 
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A. A B. As pr. par, A particip. a/tj. : (See 
tlie verb). 

C. As subst . : The act of beating with a 
cudgel ; the state of being cudgelled. 

•• . . . prowl of an heroic cudgelling, . . Shakesp. : 
Troll. & Crete., ill. 8. 

* cudle, 8. [Etyin. doubtful.) Some kind of 
tmi.-ill sea-fish 

" Of round fUh there are britt, »pr»tt. cudle s, eels."— 
Car etc. 

cud weed, * cud-weede, s. (Etym. of 
first element doubtful.] 

Botany : 

1. The English name of fhiaphalium sylvatU 
cum. Used chiefly In Yorkshire and Northum- 
berland. 

2. The English book-name of the genus 
Gnaphalium. 

^ Sea cudweed : A book-name for Diotis 
uuiritima. 

cud -wort, 5 . [Eng. cud, and auff. -wort.) A 
composite plant, Filago germanica. 

Cue (1), 5 . [O. Fr. cog ; Fr. queue — a tail, from 

Lat. cauda, coda.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L Literally: 

1. The tail or end of anything, as the long 
eurl of a wig. 

2. A curl, a twist. (See example under 
Cue, v.) 

II. Figuratively : 

1. In the same sense as B. 2. 

•* . . . you speak all your part at once, cues and alL 
Piramus enter, your cue Is i>aat ; it is * never tire,*"— 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Sight's Dream. Hi. 1. 

2. A hint, Intimation, or direction. 

'"The Whig papers are very subdued.* continued 
Mr Rigby. 7 An I they have not the cue yet.' said 
Lord EsKtlale." — Disraeli : Contngsby. bk. L, ch. v. 

3. The part which any ]>eraon is to play. 

" Were It my cue to fight, I should have known It 
Without a prompter." Shakesp. : Othello. L X 

4. A humour, disposition, or turn of mind. 

** My uncle was In thoroughly good cue."— Dickens : 
Pickwick, ch. xllx. 

B. Techn ically : 

1. Billiards: A ataff with the eud of which 
the billiard ball is struck. It ia usually shod 
with vulcanite or leather. This end is known 
as the tip. 

2. Theatr. : The last worda of a speech, which 
the player who answers or follows waits for, 
and regards as an intimation to begin. 

3. Old Arm. : A support or reat for a lance. 

cue-ball, a. Piebald, skewbald. 

*• A gentleman on a cut-ball horse wae coming slowly 
down the hilL "— Blackmore : Loma Doone, ch. xxxix. 

cue-fellows, s . pi. Players who act to- 
gether. 

** You have formerly heard of the names of the 
priests, graund rectors of this comedie, and lately of 
the names of the devils, their eue-/eWow**inthe play." 
Decline of Popish Impost.. H., 2. (Wares.) 

* cue (2), * OU, s. PQ should seem to stand 
for quadrans, a farthing ; but Minshew, who 
finished his first edition in Oxford, says it was 
only half that sum, and thus particularly ex- 
plains it: "Because they set down in the 
battling or hutterie bookes in Oxford and 
Cambridge, the letter q for half a farthing; 
and in Oxford when they make that cue or q 
a farthing, they say, cap my q, and make it a 
farthing, thus But in Cambridge they nse 
this letter, a little f ; thus f, or thns s, for a 
farthing. He translates it in Latin calculus 
panis." (Nares.).] 

1. A half-farthing. 

“Cm, taalfe a farthynge, or q. {cue P.) Calc us, mimi- 
tum." — Prompt. Parv. 

2. A small portion of bread or beer ; a term 
formerly current in both the English univer- 
sities, the letter q being the mark in the hut- 
tery books to denote such a piece. 

"To size your belly out with shoulder fees, 

With kidneys, rumps, and cues of single beer." 
Beaum A Fletch. : Wit at several Weapons, ii. 

*i Mr. Way, in his note in the Prompt., s. v. 
Cue, suggests that cue or q may have been an 
abbreviation for “ calcus, quarta pars doli. ,> 

* cue, v.t. [Cue (2 ), 5.) To curl, to twiat. 

"They separate it Into small locks which they woold 
or cue round with the rind of a small plant. . . 
Cook: Voyage, voi. iv.. hk. ill., ch. vL 

cue'-Ist, s. [Eng. cue (1), s. ; -wf.] A billiard 
player. (Slang.) 


* cue-Ia'-tlo, < 2 . [Eng. cueist ; -ic.] Pertain- 
ing to billiard playing. (Slang.) 

" Many curistic engagement* have been . . . not 
real matches at all."— Echo, Jan. ». 1H82. 

* cu-er'-po, s. [Sp., from I^at. corpus = the 
body.] The body ; heuce, in cuerpo = t<< be 
withoutan upper cloak orcoat, so as to discover 
plainly the ahape of the body. 

" Exposed lit c uerpo to their rage, 

Without my anus and equipage.” 

Butler; Hudibrtse. 

oufif (1), 8. [Cuff, r ] 

1. A blow with the fist ; a box, a stroke. 

"The mad-hrain'd bridegroom took hlui euch a cuff. 
That down fell priest and !»<>ok.aud book and priest," 
Shakesp.: Taming of Shrew, 1112. 

2. A blow or stroke of any kind, a buffet. 

"The billows rude, rouz'd into hills of water, 

Cuff after cuff, the earth's green banks did batter." 

Mirrour for Magistrates, p. 6 1'J. 

H (1) To be at cuffs : To fight, to quarrel. 

** Their own sects, which now lie dormant, would be 
soon at cuffs again with each other about power and 
preferment"— Swift. 

(2) To go to cuffs: To come to blows, to begin 
to fight. 

. . It Is an odd klod of revenge to go to cuff* In 
broad day with the first he meets. . . .'—Swift. 
Apology; Tale of a Tub. 

oufif, t’.f. A t. [Sw. kuffa = to thrust, to push. 
Wedgwood refers to ” Hamburg, kuffen — to 
box the eara.**] 

A. Transitive : 

I. To strike or beat with the fist ; to box. 

•*. . . cuff him soundly, but never draw thy sword- “ 
Shakesp. ; Twelfth Sight, til. 4. 

* 2. To atrike with the talons or wings. 

"The dastard crow that to the wood made wLng. 
With her loud kaws her craven kind does bnng. 
Who, safe in numbers, ei^Ptbe nohle hird." 

Dry den. 

3. To atrike or buffet in any way. 

“ Cuffed by the gale." 

Tennyson. 

• B. Intrans. ; To fight, to scuffle, to come 
to blows. 

" Clapping farces acted by the court. 

While the peers cuff to make the rahhle eport." 

Dry den : JuvtnaL 

* oufif (2), *. [Choff ] An old miser. 

" What, with that rich old cuff t“— Bailey : CoUog. 
of Erasmus, p. 871. {Davies.) 

cufif (3), * cofife, * cufife, s. [Etym. douhtfnl. 
Cf. coif.] 

1. A glove or mitten. 

"Caffe, glove, or meteyne or mitten. Mitta."— 
Prompt. Parv. 

2. The fold at the eud of a sleeve of a coat, 
ahirt, Ac. 

** Ripe are their ruffes, their caffes, their beards, their 
gait*." B. Janson : The Sew Cry, Epig. 92. 

3. A linen band worn loose over the wrist- 
band of a ahirt. 

". . . he would visit his mistress In a morning gown 
band, short cuffs, and a peaked beard."— Arbuthnot. 

cufif (4), s. [Scruff.) The fleshy part of the 
neck behind ; the scruff 

"Her husband, seizing his grace hy the cuff of the 
neck, swung him away from her . . f'—R. QilhaUe, 
L 8L 

Cuffed (1), pa. par. or a. [Cuff, r.) 

cuffed (2), a. [Eng. cuff (3), a. ; -ed.] Wear- 
ing or furnished with cuffs. 

cur f mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Cuff, t>.) 

A. A B. Aspr.par. <£ particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of striking with the 
hand or otherwise ; buffeting. 

* cuf'-fle, v.i. [A freq. of cuff, x. (q.v.)] To 
cuff or atrike frequently. 

"Now cuffing close, now chasing to and fro." 

Spenser ; F. Q.. IV. iv. 29. 

Cu'-fic, a. [Arab, Cufa, See def.) Pertain- 
ing to Cufa. a town founded by Omar I., in 
a.d. 637, the ruins of the Parthian capital 
Ctesiphon having been largely used for the 
purpose. Used also to note the Arabic letters 
of the time of Blohainined, in which the Koran 
was written. 

cu guar, s. [Couoar.] 

cui ba nd, phrase. [ Lat. = for whose good 
or benefit (is it ?).] For whose benefit. 

"For, what of all this? what good? eu4 bonot"— 
Bp. Andrews: Senn. when Dean qf West. (1604). 

cui-chun-chul'-ll, s. [A Peruvian word 
(?).] A plant, lonidium microphyllum. Its 
root is emetic and purgative. 


cuif, a. fleet, kveif] A blockhead, a ninny. 

" How fumblin' cuifs their dearies slight." 

Burns ; Scotch Drink 

cuin age (cu as kw), t. [A corruption of 
coinage (q.v ).] The stamping of plga of tin 
by the proper officer with the arms of the 
Duchy of Cornwall 

*CUinyooure, s. [Coiner.) The master of 
the mint. (See instance under Cuinyie, v.) 

* cuinyie, v.t. [Coin, v.) To coin ; to strike 
raouey. 

"That the culnyeourh* voder the pane of del<L 
ooutber cuinyie liciuy, nor vther that U cryit till 
liaue cour» lu the land, uor yit vj. d. grotu. — Acts 
Jas. //. H66, c. M. (ed. 150«). 

* culnyie, «. [Coin.) 

1, Coin, money. 

". . . nail forge money, and cuinyie to wrue the 
kingts Ueges.* ~Acf« Jo* IV. H», c. 'M (ed. I6W). 

2. The mint. 

". . . the slluer wark of thU realm*, quliilk U 
hrocht to the cuinye, . . ."—Acts Jas. IV. HM, c. U 
(ed. 1506). 

• culnyle-house, «. The mint. 

"The valoure of money, aauld lo the cuinyie-house. 
suld be modified be (loldamitbes."— Skene: Index to 
Acts of Parliament. 

cui rAss (cui as kwl), *cu-race, s. [0. 

fY. cuirace ; Ft. cuirasse ; Ital. corazza ; Sp. 
coraza, from Low Lat. cor alia, corattum, from 
cerium = leather, hide ; Fr. cuir.\ 

1. Mil. : Armour for the body; formerly of 
leather, but now of metal. It consists of a 
breast and a back-plate, lapping on the 
shoulders and buckled together beneath the 
arms. It succeeded the haubetk, or coat-of- 
niail, and the hacqueton, or padded leather 
jacket, about 1350. It has aurvived all other 
forma of defensive armour for the body, being 
yet in use in the heavy cavalry of aome Euro- 
pean armies. The aurcoat or jupon, which 
usually covered the former stylea of armour, 
was laid aside about the time the cuirass was 
adopted, say the reign of Edward III. The 
early cuirasa of the Greeks was of linen, which 
was afterwards covered with platea of horn. 
Those of the Roxalani were made of leather 
with thin platea of iron. The Persians 
wore a similar cuirass. The Romana intro- 
duced flexible bands of steel, folding over one 
another during the flexure of the body. The 
Roman hastati wore chain-mail (hauberks). 
The same nation, as well as the Greeks, used 
the back and breast-plate. (Knight.) 

Napoleon had several regiments of cuiras- 
siers. The first act of the battle of Waterloo 
was that an immense body of French cuiras- 
siers swept across the plain to embarrass the 
British army in its formation. Most European 
powers have cavalry similarly equipped as an 
essential part of their army. The cuirass has 
been partially in use in the British army since 
about A.D. 1216. Only three regiments now 
wear cuirasses — viz., the lat and 2nd Life 
Guards and the Royal Hors„ Guards Blue. 

" We have forgotten one thing, a cuirass for your- 
aell."— Macaulay ; Hist, Eng , ch. xil. 

2. Ship-building: A aheathing or skin of 
iron plates wdth which ironclads are armed. 

"... with a cuirass of Iron platea about fourand-a- 
half inche* thick."— B rit. Quart. Rev., April, 1873, voL 
IviL, p. 92. 

cui rAssed (cui as kwi), a. [Eng. cuirass; 
-ed.] 

1. Mil. : Armed with or wrearing a cuirass. 

2. Ship-building: Sheathed or coated with 
iron plates. 

•’ The first completed cuirassed vessels in the world." 
—Brit. Quart. Re a., April, 1875, voL lvii. p. 90. 

cui-ran sier (cui as kwi), 5 . [Fr. A Ital. 

corazziere; Sp. co racer 0 ; Port, couraceiro.) A 
soldier armed with a cuirass. 

" And to the torch glanced broad and clear 
The corslet of a cuirassier." Scott : Rokeby, L 6. 

* cuir-bou-Il-ly* *cuir-bou il-ly (cuir 
as qwer), *quyr boilly, *qwyr-holle, 

5 . [Fr. = boiled leather.) Leather softened 
by boiling or soaking in hot water, so that 
it might take any required shape, after which 
it was dried and became exceedingly stiff and 
hard. Froissart tells us that the Saracens 
covered their targes with ** cuir bouilli de 
Cappadoce.” It was used for many purposes, 
such as shields, sword-sheaths, pen-cases, 
purses, Ac. 

" Hla Jatnbeux were of quyrboilly * 

Chaucer : Rime of Sir Thopat, £.069, 

* cuirie, s. [Fr. tcurie.] Stable, mews. 


fate, fAt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p8t 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule* full; try, Syrian, fe, ce = e. cy = a. qu = Uw, 
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•' The King of France caused his Mr. Stabler to pass 
to hla cuirte, where bln great horse were, . . 
Pitsoottie, p. 159. 

•cuish, cuisse (pr. kwis), s. [Fr. cuisse ; 
Ital. coscia, from Lat. coxa — the hip.] 

Old Armour : Defensive armour for the pro- 
tection of the thighs. 

” And all his greaves and cuiuet dash'd with drope 
Of onset . . Tennyson : Alorte <£ Arthur. 

* cuish yn (cuish as kwish), s. [O. Fr. 

ettissin.] A cushion. 

Cul $ine' (cut as kwi), s. [Fr., from Lat. 
coquina = a kitchen.] 

1. A kitchen. 

2. A style or manner of cooking. 


culs'-sorts (cuts as kwis), s. pi. [Fr. 

cuisse = the thigh.] 

Ancient armour: Small strips of iron plate 
laid horizontally over each other round the 
thigh and riveted together. They were worn 
by troopers. 


• cuisse, s. [Cuish.] 


•cuis-ser, *cusser, s. [Courser.] A 
stallion. (Scotch.) 


Without, the cutMerr prance and nicker. 
An o'er the leerlg scud." 

Fcrgtcsson: Poem*, li. 


28. 


•cult (1), s. [Cute, s.) Tbe ankle. 

Gif me the copple of the King's cuifffi. 

And ye sail »e richt soiie qubat I can do.” 

Lyndsay : S, P. Ilepr.. li. 237. 

* ctiifc (2), s. [O.Fr. = prepared, dressed.] A 
sort of sweet wine. 

" Preserved In cuit or incorporat with hony.“— Hol- 
land: Pliny, xlx. 5. f/tovto.) 


CUit'-i-kin, s. [A dimia. from cuit = the 
ankle.] A gaiter. 

• cult-le, * cult tie, v.t. [Kittle.] 

1, To tickle. 

" And mony a weary cast 1 made. 

To cuittle the muir-fowl's tail.” 

Scott ■ Waverley. ch. rL 

2 . To wheedle, to hoax. 

” . . the mode in which he had cuitled up the daft 
young English squire."— Scoff ; Rob Roy, ch. xxlv. 


CU'-ju-mar-y, s. [From the specific name 
of the plant.] For def. see the compound. 


cujumary beans, s. pi. The fruit of 
Aydendron Cujumary, a lauraceous plant. 


*cuk stoole, *cuk-stule, s. [Cuckinq- 
stool.] A toadstool. 

«ul ago, s. [Fr. cul = the breech. 1 The lay- 
ing up a ship in the dock to be repaired. 


cul ^n-tril'-lo, s. [A Chiliau word.l 

Bot. : The genus Tetilla (q.v.), which is 
ranked under the Francoaceae. 


cu l&sse ', s. [Fr.= the breech of a gun.] 

Diamond-cutting : Tlie lower faceted portion 
of a brilliant- cut diamond, which is embedded 
in the setting, or is below the girdle. The 
culasse has twenty-four facets, which occupy 
the zone between the girdle and the collet or 
culet. [Brilliant.] 

Cul de-an, a. [Eog. Culdee ; -an.] Pertain- 
ing to, or characteristic of the Cnldees ; as a 
Culdean abbey, Culdean doctrines. 


Cul -dee^, s. pi. [Apparently an abbreviation 
and corruption of hat. cul(tores) Dei = wor- 
shippers of God, or from Gael, gille De = ser- 
vants of God, or from Gael, cuil, ceal = a 
sheltered place, a retreat.] 

Ch. Hist. : A name which seems originally 
to have been given to certain Christians who, 
In the early centuries, fled from persecution 
to those districts of Scotland which were 
beyond the limits of the Roman empire. One 
of their number, Columba, who is said to have 
been from Ireland and of royal extraction, 
founded the monastery or abbey of Iona, the 
date assigned to the event being a.d. 563. 
They founded other semi-monastic houses at 
Dunkeld, Abernethy, Arbroath, Brechin, 
Monymusk, Lindisfarne, and St. Andrews, 
each establishment having twelve monks with 
a president. In the time of keeping Easter 
they followed the Eastern and not the Western 
Church, till the Synod of Whitby, in the 
year a.d. 6(32, when the Culdees in essential 
matters conformed to the Church of Rome. 
In the ninth and tenth centuries the monas- 
tery at Iona was oftener than onee pillaged 


by the Danes. In 1176 the Culdees placed 
themselves under the Roman pontiff. in 
1203 a Roman Catholic monastery was built 
at Iona in opposition to that of the Culdeea, 
who seem to hava retired to Kyle and Cun- 
ningham in the west of Scotland. They soon 
after became untraceable, yet their tenets 
never really died out ; but to a certain extent 
sowed here end there over the land the aeeds 
of future reformation. (Hctherington, Ac.) 

"These Culdees. and overseers of others, had no 
other emulation but of well doing— nor striving, but 
to advance true piety and godly learning."—*. Bu- 
chanan: Prey, to Knox's Hist., C. 1. b. 

cul -de-four, s. [Fr.] 

Arch. : The arched roof of a niche on a 
circular plan ; a spherical vault. (Weak.) 

cul’ de lampe, s. [Fr.= a tail-piece.] 

1. A term applied to several decorations 
both in masonry and ironwork. 

2. An ornament, usually of an arabesque 
character, at the end of a chapter of a book ; 
a tail -piece. 

cul -de-sac, s. [Fr. = the bottom of a aack.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

I, Lit. : A narrow lane or alley through 
which there is no thoroughfare ; a blind alley. 

• 2. Fig. : An inconclusive argument. 

II. Technically ; 

1. Mil. : The position of a body of troops 
when they are ao hemmed in in some narrow 
place that they have do means of breaking 
out except at the front. 

2. Hat. Hist. : A natural cavity, bag, or 
vessel open only at one end. 

*cule, s. [Fr. cul ; Lat. cufo&] 

1. The fundament. 

"Trapped with gold under her cult." 

Rale we & be nott urrothe, p. 56. 

2. The keel. [Keel.] 

“The sebippe waa . . thrttty cubit* high from the 
cule to the batches."— Treeisa, 1L 233. 

cul'-er-age, s. [Culraoe.] 

* cu-let'tes, s. [A diiniu. of Fr. cul = the 
posteriors.] 

Old Armour : The overlapping plates from 
the waist downwards behind, corresponding 
to tbe cuissarts (q.v.) in front. 

cu’-lex, s. [Lat.= a gnat, a midge.] 

Entoni. : A genus of Diptera (two- winged 
Insects), the typical oneol the family Culicidse 
(q.v.). The palpi of tbe males are larger than 
the proboscis, those of tbe females being 
short. Culex pipiens is tha Common Gnat 
[Gnat] ; C. mosquito is the Mosquito (q.v.). 

* cul'-fre, * cull-fre, s. [Culver] A dove. 

*‘0u ane culfre oullcnessa." — 0. Eng. Homilies. 

CU-liy-i dee, s. pi. [Lat. culex (genit. cxdicis) 
= a gnat, a midge, and feio. pi. adj. suflf. -idee.] 

Entom. : A family of Dipterous insects, tribe 
Nemocera. The proboscis is long and slender, 
projecting forwards ; the antennae are fili- 
form, covered in both sexes with hairs, which 
in the males resemble little plumes ; the eyes 
8re contiguous, and there are no ocelli ; wings 
with one marginal and two sub-marginal cells. 
The family contains the Gnats, the Midges, 
and the Mosquitoes. The eggs are deposited 
one by one to the number of 200 or 300 on a 
raft, which floats on the water. The body of 
the larva, which is aquatic, has numerous 
segments ; the head has two ciliate organs 
which are continually in motion. 

CU ll 9 ‘ l form, a. [Fr. culiciforme, from Lat. 
hdex (genit. culicis ) = a gnat, and forma — 
form, shape.] Of the form of a gnat. 

cu lil -a- wan, s. [From cxdilawan, the 
specific name of the plant. It seems to be an 
Amboy nan word] 

culilawan bark, s. The bark of Cinna- 
momnm Culilawan. It has a taste of cloves. 
It is called also Clove- bark. The tree is a 

native of Amboyna. 

t cu'-lin-ar-l-ly, adv. [Eng. culinary; dy .] 
In a manner pertaining to the kitchen or 
cookery. 

cu Un-ar-y, a [Lat. culinarins, from adiua 
= a kitchen.] Relating or pertaining to the 
kitchen or the art of cookery ; used in kit- 
cheos or in cooking. 


. . the air increase} the he»t of * culinary fire."-* 
A'ewlon. 

culinary-boiler, a. A conking-veaael 
for holding water in which victuala are boiled. 
Its form and appurtenances are adapted to 
the customary uses of people — to be swung 
over a tire, to atand on a hearth, to rest on tha 
bars of a grate, or to be set within a pot-hole 
of a stove, (Knight.) 

* oull (1), * culle, v.t . [Kill.] 

cull (2), * cullyn, v.t. [O. Fr. coillir , cuillir ; 
Fr. cueillir ; Port, colher; Ital. cogliere ; Sp. 
coper, from Lat. colligo = to collect (q. v.).] 

1. To select or pick nut from others; to 
gather or select out of a number. 

" Amongst the rest, a small unsightly root, 

But of divine effect, be cull'd me out.' 1 

MUton : Camus, 629. 680. 

2. To pick, to choose. 

" Thereupon answered the Captalu, embarrassed, and 
culling hia phrases." 

Longfellow: Courtship of Miles Standish, 1L 

3. To wander or search over. 

" With humble duty aud officious haste. 

I'll cull the farthest mead for thy repast." 

Prior. 

t cull (3), v.t . [A corruption of cuddle.] A 

term occurring only in the following com- 
pound. 

Cull-me to-you : A plant, Viola tricolor. 
It is called also Cuddle-me-to-you. (Britten ± 
Holland.) 

* cull, s. [Cully. J A fool, a dupe. 

" Thinks I to myaelf, I li ulck you there, old cult ." — 
Fielding: Tom Jones, bk. vii., ch. xli. 

* cul lage, s. [Etym. doubtful. 1 Habit, 
ahape, or figure of body. 

" Al rouch of haris. semyng of cultage. 

In mannya forme." Douglas : Virgil, 32*, ft. 

oiilled, pa. par . or a. [Cull (2), v .] 
cul -len-der, s. [Colander.] 

oul-ler, s. [Eng. cull (2), v. ; -er.) 

1. One who culla, picks, or chooses from 
many. 

2. The same as Culling, 3. 

cul-let, s. [A dimin. of Fr. cul = the back.] 

1. Gem-cutting : A small central plane in 
the back of a cut gem. 

2. Glass. : Broken glass for re melting. 

" A large proportion of hroken plate-glass or collet Is 
used ."— Casselft Technical Educator, pt It, p. 839. 

* CUl li-biT-I-tjr, s. [Eng. cullible; -ity.) 
Capability of being easily gulled or deceived ; 
gullibility, credulity. 

" Providence never designed Gay to be above two- 
and twenty, by hlo thoughtlessness and cullibitity — 
Sunft : Lett. 

* cul’-li-ble, a. [Eng. cully : -able.] Capable 
of being easily gulled or deceived ; gullible, 
credulous. 

cul' ling, * cul'-lynge, pr. par., a., & s. 
[Cull, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par . & porticip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of picking or choosing out of 
many. 

“To talk of looking out, and culling of places, la 

nonsense."— Locke: Second 1 Indie. 

2. That which is culled or picked out from 
a number ; the refuse or rejected portion. 

" It Is highly improbable that tbe lord Fairfax 
would take any thing out of the cabinet, and send np 
the cullings to the parliament."— Dr. Walker True 
.Icc, of the Icon Bos. (1C92), p. 32. 

3. An inferior sheep, separated from tbe 
rest. 

" Those that are hlg'st of bone I still reserve for breed. 
My cullings I put off, or for the chapman feed." 

Drayton Eymphulia, 6, p. 1,496. 

4. A second or under-sized oyster. 

* cul -li on, * culyeon, * cnlUan.s. [O. Fr 

couillou, couillc. Cf. Ital. coglione; Lat. coleus, 
culeus, culleus = a sheath, the scrotum.] 

I. Lit. : A testicle. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. A poltroon; a mean, base, cowardly 
wretch. 

2. A round or bulbous root. 

3. PI. : The genus Orchis. 

* cul li - on - ly, * cul - lyen - ly, a, [Eng. 

cullion : -ly.] Mean, base, cowardly. 


boll, bf^; poilt, cat, 9CII, chorus, 9IU11, benpb; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph =£ 

-clan, -tlan = sban. -tlon, -slon^shun; -tlon, -si on = zhun. -tious, -sicus, -clous = shus. -ble, die, &c. = b§l, d§l# 
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cullionry— culprit 


"... you whoreson culllonly lmrbcr - monger, 
draw.”— f&Uikesp. : King Lear, li. 2. 

•ciil'-ll 6n-r$r, s. [Eng. cullion; -ry.] The 
conduct of a poltioou, or mean, base, cowardly 
fellow. 

•*. . . cowardice and ailUonry,"— BnllUe: Letters, 
li. 384. 

* cul lis (1), # culice, * colles, * colctsc, 
* collysc, s. [Fr. ctvlis, from couler = to 
atrain.) A very fine and strong broth, 
strained and made clear for patients in a state 
of great weakness, especially for consumptive 
persons. 

" When I Kill excellent at ca wdlea, 

A ml cutises. mill have enough Kpurt* gold 
To boll away, you ahull lie welcome to mo.* 

Benum. it Fit tali. : The Captain, 1. 3. 

cul -Us (li), s. [ Fr. course.] A gutter in a roof 

or elsewhere. 

* cul'-li-sen, * culllsancc, * culllzan, i 

[See def.) * A corruption of coguizancc (q.v.) ; 
a badge of arms. 

**. . . ril give cants, that’s my humour, but I lack 
a cuflUen." — Ben Jonson Every Man Out of his 
Humour, 

cul'-lock, cul lcock, s. [Etyra. doubtful.) 
A speciea of shell- fish. 

'•The shell-fish are spout*, muscles, cockles, eulloeka, 
sinnrlius, parkins, cribs, limpets, and black wilks. 

P. Oust. Statist. Acc., V 1)9, 

CUll$, s. pL [Cull (2), 3.) The name given in 
Canada to second i lass timber from which the 
best bns been culled or picked out. 

* cfil ium bine, s. [Columbine.] The plant 
columbine (q.v,). 

M Her goodly liosotn, like a strawberry bed : 

Her neck, like to a hunch ol c ullumbiucs " 

F/tenser. 

* cul' ly, s. & a. [Ital. coglione = a booby, a 
fool.] [Cullion.] 

A. As subst. : A dupe ; one who has been 
deceived or imposed upon, as by a sharper, a 
atrumpet, &c. 

” Or, to known good preferring specious 111, 
Reason becomes a cull]/ to the will." 

Fenton : Epistle to Mr. Lambard 

B. As adj. : Cheated, imposed upon, duped. 

“Why should you, whoso mother-wits 
Are furnish'd with all perquisites, 

B' allow'd to put all tricks upon 
Our cully *ex, and we use none I ’’ 

Hudibrat. 

•cul -ly* *culye, * cnlyie, v.t. [Cully, s.] 

1. To wheedle, to coax, to get round, to 
cajole. 

” Heav'n gave to woman the peculiar grace 
To spin, to weep, and cully human race * 

Pope : W\fe of Bath, 160, 16L 

2. To soothe. 

“Sche hir lang round nek bane bo wand ralth. 

To gif them souck, can thiiym culye liayth. 

Do ugLu : Virgil, 266, 3. 

3. To cherish, to fondle, to cuddle. 

" Cullyeand in hir bosum, and munuuid ay." 

Douglas : Virgil, 124. 19. 

4. To gain, to draw forth. 

"Our narrow counting culyies no k In dness,*’— Scotch 
Proverb 

5. To ti-ain to the chase. 

" The cur or mastls he bald is at smale auale. 

And culyeis spanyeartis, to chace i>artrik or quale.” 
Doughs : Virgil, 272. 1 

IF To culye in with one : To attempt to gain 
one's affection by wheedling, to curry favour. 
(Scotch.) 

*ciil ly -i$m. s. [Eng. cully: -ism.) The 
atate or condition of being a cully. 

”... these leas frequent instances of eminent 
cullyism, . . ."—■Spectator, No. 486. 

oulm (1), s. [Lat. cuhnus = a haulm, a atalk, a 
stem, especially of grain ; Gr. kcUo^os (kala- 
mos). ] 

* 1. Orel. Lang. : A club, a staff. 

“To mak debate, he held in til his hand 

Aue rural club ur culmez In stede of brand." 

Douglas . Virgil, 388. 53. 

2. Botany: 

* (1) A stem in general. 

(2) The straw or hollow stem seen in the 
Gram in ace* (Grasses). It may be herbaceous 
or woody, and is generally simple, with Well- 
marked elongated nodes. 

II The culm of grasses and the calamus of 
rushes ilirier from each other. The former is 
a stem, the intemodes of which are separated 
hy thickened nodes, it is moreover usually 
hollow and unbranehed ; the latter ia pithy 
and without thickened nodes. 

oulm (2), # culme, s. & a. [Wei. cwlm, 

C wlwm - a knot, a tie. Named from the 


knots or balls in which anthracite Is often 
found occurring iu Wales.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Stone-coal, anthracite-coal, especially if 
fractured into small pieo a. 

”... In the state of stotie-cual, culm, or an llira- 
cite ’—Murchison : Hiluriu (ed 1854), ch x 

2. Smut, blacks. 

” Culme of a smoke. Fuliyo" - Prompt. Pare, 

B. .is adj. : Pertaining to stone-coal or 
anthracite 

* culm measures, b, pi, 

(!n>l. : A name modelled on the term " Coal- 
measures.” The culm-menstirus are certain 
rocks iu Devonshire and Pembrokeshire, winch 
Murchison and' Sedgwick first settled to be 
of Carboniferous age. In Pembrokeshire the 
calm has been shivered into small fragments in 
some convulsion, and accumulated in small 
troughs or hollows, called by the miners 
“Slashes.” [Slash.] 

* culme, 5. [Lat. culmcn.] The top. 

"Who strive* tontand In pompe of princely port 
On giiiddy top find culme of felippery court. 

Find* oft a heavy fate." 

Arthur, a Tragedy (1587). 

cul’-men, s. [Lat. = the top or summit of 
anything.] 

* I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : The top of anything. 

"At the cufmeu or top wu * chapel '—Sir T. Her- 
bert : Travels, p. 227. 

2. Fig. : The height or acme. 

’•The culmen of the historian a art and invention." 
—North : Examcn, p. 145. 

II. Ornith. : The ridge along the aummit ol 
a bird’s bill. 

cul mif -er-ous (1), a. [Fr. culmijere; Lat. 
cul nuts ; fero = to bear, and Eng., Ac., suit', 
-ous.] Beariug or producing culms or hollow 
stems. 

”... some culmiferous plants; as oats, barley, 
wheat, rice. rye. maize, panic, millet.’’— Arbuthnot. 

cul-mif -er ous (2), a. [Eng. culm (2) = 
anthracite; Lat. fero = to bear, and Eng. suff. 
•oua.] Containing anthracite in aome abund- 
ance. 

cul’ min -ant, a. [Fr., from Lat. culmni 
(gen it. culminis) ] 

1. Lit. : Vertical, at the highest point or 
altitude^ 

"At onoe all culminant in one hemisphere.” 

Brome : To his Mistress. 

2. Fig. : Predominating. 

cul'-mln-ate, v.i. [Lat. culmen (genit. cul - 
minis) (q.v.), and Eng., Ac., autf. -ate ] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : In the same seose as II. 

2. Fig. (Of a person, a power , an enterprise, 
dtc.j: To come to the highest point which he 
or it can, or at least will, ever reach. 

"The ultimate culminating height of true Chria- 
tiftnity."— Milmun : Lai. Christ., hk x., cb. ilt. 

II. Astron. (Of a star or other heavenly body) : 
To come to the meridian, which is the highest 
point it can possibly reach. 

"All the heavenly bodies culminate (ie. ocm* to 
their greatest iltitudes) on the meridian . . "-Her- 
schel : Astronomy, 5th ed. (1858), p. I2A 

cul’-min-a-ting, pr. par. k a. [Culminate ] 

cul-min-a'-tion, s. [Eng. culminate), and 
suff. -ion.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. Iu the same sense as II. 

* 2. Of a person, a power, an enterprise, £c. : 
The act or state of coining to the highest point 
which he or it can ever reach. 

"We . . , wonder how that which inite patting forth 
was a flower, should iu its growth and ca/Tuimifiem be- 
come a thistle ” — Farindon : Sermons, p. 429 (1657). 

II. Jsfron. (Of a heavenly body) : The act or 
state of coming to the meridian, which is the 
highest point it can ever reach. 

■• All celeatiAl objects within the circle of nerpetual 
apparition come twice on the meridian, above the 
horizon, in every diurnal revolution : once a1n»ve and 
once below the pole. These are called their upper and 
lower culminations." — Herschel : Outlines cf Astron- 
omy. § 24, 125. 

* ciil mln’-I-ne, s. pi. [Lat. pi. of cnlminia, 
colminiana = an unknown kind of olive tree.] 
Bat. : The twenty-aixth class of plants in 
Linnaeus’s Natural System of Botany, pub- 
lished in 1751, in his Philosophic Bntanica. 
He included under it the geuera Tilia, Bixa, 
Dillenia, Clusia, Ac. 


* Cul-dt’-tlC, a. [Fr. culotUf)^ breeches, and 

Eng. adj. suff. -ic ] W earing breeches, and 

hence belonging to the more respectable 
classes, as opposed to the sansculottes. 

" Young Patriotism, cuU*ttic and uiinculoUic. rusbe* 
forward riu uluu*.' — Carlyle : French lUoolutom. [it. li., 
hk. vi.. ch. Ui. 

* cul Ot tl$m, s. [Fr. culottft), and Eng. auff. 
•?.m.) Tin- rule or Influence of the more re- 
spectable classes. 

” A new Biugular *y»tem of culotttsm and nrrAjiKe- 
inent.” — Carlyle: French /(evolution, pt. 111., bk va, 
elk. L 

t cul-pa-bll -i-ty, s. [Eng. cvijiable ; .,ty.] 
I he quality of being culj>able ; blumableiiess, 
culpableni'ss. 

" No blame attached to me: I am a* free from rot- 
/ mb Hit;/ a* any of you there."— C. Bronte : Jane Kyra, 
ch. xxix. 

cul' -pa-blo, *coul pa^ ble, ‘cou pa blc, 

«. A, it. [U. Fr. culpable ; Fr. c oujiahte ; is]'. 
culpable ; Ital. coljtabile, from Lat. ctdpihilis, 
from culpa = a fault.] 

A- da adjective : 

1. BlamaMe ; blameworthy ; deserving of 
censure or blame. 

. . artifice* which even in ad Advocat* would hiv# 
been culpMe. '— Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. vL 

2. Guilty, in fault. 

” Proceed no Btraitcr ' gainst our uncle Gloater, 

Thau from true evidence of good entoem 
He l>e Approved iu practice culpable.'’ 

Shakes p. 2 Ben. 7*/., Hi. 2. 

IF Followed by of before the crime or fault 
alleged. 

” Flatroui* coupable were of thre errouTA."— Oosoer, 

in. i58. 

* B. ^4s subst. : A culprit. 

" Talked . . by those ouly who wore the cutpablu,* 
—North : L/fc of Lord Guilford, U. 247. 

H Crabb thus discriminates between culpable 
and faxdty : “ We are culpable from the com- 
uiiasion of one fault; we are faulty from the 
number of faults: culjiable ia a relative term ; 
faulty ia absolute ; we are culpable with regard 
to a superior whose intentions we have uot 
fulfilled; we are faulty whenever we commit 
any faults. A master pronounces his servant 
as culpable for not haviog attended to hia com- 
maoda ; an indifferent person pronouoces an- 
other as faulty whose faults have come under 
liis notice. It is possible therefore to be faulty 
without being culpable, but not vice versd. ,p 
( Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

* cul'-pak-ble ness, s. [Eng. culpable; -n«s.] 
The quality of being calpable ; culpability. 

’* All tho*e who hAve known me caunot be ignorant 
of my culpableness In those particular*. ” — W. Mount- 
ague: Devout Essays, p. 145 (1G46). 

cul -pa-bly, adv. [Eng. culpab(le); -ly.] In 
a culpable, hlameworthy, or censurable 
manner. 

” If we perform this duty pitifully and culpably, it 
is not to be expected we should communicate hohly.* 
—Taylor. 

* cul'-pa-tor-y, a. [Lat. culpatus, pa. par. 
of cutpo — to accuse, and Eng. adj. auff. -ary.] 
Blaming, ceosuring, inculpating. 

. most commonly used hy Latin Author* iu a 
culpatory tense.' — Walpole : Cat. of Engravers, voL ▼. 

(postscript). 

*culpe (l), s. [Lat. culpa.] Fault, blame, 
guilt. 

” Baptiame . . . bynymeth u* the culpe“— Chaucer : 
Per tones Tale. 

* culpe (2), s. [Icel. kolfr = a root.] A root. 

"As cnlfies of the see waggeth with the water."— 
Trevisu, )». 18L 

* culp'-en, v.t. [Culpon.] To carve, to cut up. 

’* Culpen that troute.*— Boke of Krruynge, in Babies 
Bake, p. 265. 

* cul' pous, s. [O. Fr. colp ; Ital. colpo ; Ft. 
coupon.] A piece, a fragmeut, a bit. [Coupon.] 

'* Ful theune It lay. by culp ms on and oon, 

But hood, for jolitee. ne wered he noon.” 

Chaucer: The Prologue, 681, 682. 

cul -prlt, s. & a. [Generally believed to 
staud for culpate, an Englished form of the 
Law Lat. culpatus— i.e., tiie accused, from 
Lat. culpo = to accuse. The r has l>eeo in- 
serted (as in cartridge) by corruption. (Skeat.)] 
A, As $?<&stouriye : 

1. One who is guilty of a crime; a criminal, 
a malefactor. 

2. One who is arraigned before a judge on a 
charge, 

"The knight Appear'd, and silence they proclaim ; 
Then tirst the culprit Auvwered to bl* na^e." 

Dr yds n : Wife bf Bath s Tale, 27S. 
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3. One wbo in in fault or b lain able. 

B. As artj. : Culpable, guilty. 

” Like other culprit youths he wanted grace.*' 

Whitehead : Epilogue to Homan Father. 

cul-ragc, ciil cr ag:©, * culrache,* oui- 
ratcnc, s. [Fiom’Fr. curagr, culrage, the 
name of the plant in that language. (Cot- 
grave.)' A name of the water- pepper, Toly • 
gonvm Hydropijier. 

” An ei-be la canse of all this rage, 

In our tongue called ci-lraye 
Hartshome: Jtetr. Talet, 133. (Britten F Holland.) 

* cul-reach, 5. [Gael, cal =• custody, and 
reachrt = law.] A surety given to a eourt, in 
the case of a person being repl edged from it. 
[RePLEDGE.] 

" Gif he la repledged to his Lords court, he nail ieaue 
behiude him . . . aue pledge called CufrracA, . . 
Quo*. Attach., cb. viii., § 4. 

* cul ring, s. [Culverin.] 

* culroun, * culroin, s. & a. [Cullion.] 

" Cailand the colyeare aue kuaif and culroun full 
quere." Doug. : Virgil, 3S8, a SI. 

cult, s. [Ft. culte ; Lat. cultus = (1) cultiva* 
tion, (2) worship, from colo = (1) to cultivate, 
(2) to worship.] 

1. Homage, worship. 

. the reality of a better self, and of the cult or 
bout age which is due to it.”— Wuiftctbury : Adtdce to 
<»« Author, pt lii., $ L 

2. A system of religious belief ; the cere- 
monies or ritual of a system of religious belief. 

"The ceremonial or cult of the religion of Christ."-— 
Coleridge, 

cult^h, s. [Etymol. unknown.] The gravel, 
atones, &c., placed for oysters to spawn on. 
"The spat cleaves to stones, old oyster-shells, pieces 
of wood, and such-like things at the bottom of the 
sea, which they call c ultch. —Dtfoe : Tour through 
Great Britain, f. 9. 

* cul'-tei, s. [Lat. cultellus, dimin. of culter = 
a knife.J A long knife carried by a knight’s 
squire. 

* CUl'-ter, s. [Lat. = a knife.] 

1. A knife, a dagger. 

"Set & colter in tbt tkrote.’— Wyclitfe : pro*. xxili. 2. 

2. A coulter (q.v.). 

" Culter for a plowe. Cult rum.'— Prompt. Parr. 

i cul'-ti-va-ble, a. [Eng. cvltiv(ate); -able.) 
Capable of being cultivated ; fit for cultiva- 
tion. 

* cul-ti-vat'-a-ble, * cul-ti-vat'-i-ble, a. 

[Eng. culiivat(e); -able.) The same as Cul- 
TIVA0LE (q.v.). 

" Large tracts of rich cultivatable soiL ”— Britith and 
Foreign He view. No. 2, p. 267. 

oul’-ti vate, v.t. [Low Lat cu/firafus. pa. 
par. of cnltivo = to till, to cultivate, from Low 
Lat. cultivus = cultivated, from Lat. cultus , 
pa. par. of colo = to cultivate; Fr. cultiver ; 
Sp. cnltivar ; Hal. cuUivare.) 

1, Literally : 

]. To till ; to prepare for crops ; to manure, 
plough, harrow, sow, mow, or reap laud. 

2. To raise by cultivation. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To labour to improve by attention and 
study ; to endeavour to advance, refine, or 
increase intellectually ; to cherish, to foster. 

" H1h own abilities were considerable, and had been 
carefully cultivated"— .Vacua hip; fhwt. Eng., ch. \xi. 

2. To make an object of study; to direct 
especial attention to ; to devote oneself to the 
study of. 

3. To endeavour to strengthen or improve. 

. - we Rre resolved to cultivate Loth limp; and con- 
stantly. to the utmost of our jiower. that friendship 
which is between your serenity and this republic.’— 
Uilton : To the Ormut Puke of Tutc.ctny, 

4. To seek the friendship of. 

"I loved and cultivated him accordingly.”— Burke. 

5. To cherish to foster. 

*‘I . . . shall be heartily disposed to cultivate your 
acquaintance, and to merit your good opinion." — 
WarfmrGm : From Dr. Lowth (Oct 1766). 

* 6 To civilize ; to meliorate ; to raise in- 
tellectually or morally. 

“To cultivate the wild licentious savage 
With wisdom, discipline, and liberal art* * 

Addison : Cato, 1. 1. 

cul -ti vat-ed, pa. par. & a. [Cultivate, i>.] 

ouT-ti-vat-ing, pr . par., a ., &; s. [Culti- 
vate. ] 

A, Si B. vis pr. par. & particip. adj. ; (See 
the verb). 


C. suhsfaw/ire : 

1. Lit. : The act or procesa of the cultiva- 
tion of land. 

*\ . . without my cultivating, it has given me two 
harvests lu a summer, . . .” — Dryden : To Sir R. 
Howurd. 

2. Fig. : The endeavouring to improve, re- 
fine, or strengthen intellectually ; a fostering 
or cherishing. 

cul-ti va'-tion, s. [Eng. cultivate); -tow.] 

I, Literally: 

1. The act, art, or practice of tilling and 
prepariug land for crops ; husbandry. 

. . the king of Taujour, as proprietor of the land, 
always makes advances of tnouey fur the seed for the 
cultivation of the land."— Burks: On the Nabob of 
Arcot't Debit, App. No. 7. 

2. The act or process of producing by tillage. 

3. The state or condition of being culti- 
vated. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. The act of endeavouring to improve or 
refine intellectually by study, application, 
and attention ; the practice of such means as 
are likely to enlarge or refine any art orstudy ; 
culture ; a devoting or applying oneself to 
any study or pursuit. 

"A found at ion of good sense and a cultivation of 
learning, are required to give a seasoning to retire- 
ment, and make us taste tiie Messing Dryden. 

2. A state or condition of refinement or 
culture. 

H (1) Crabb thus discriminates between 
cultimtion, culture, civilization, and refine- 
ment : “ Cultivation is with more propriety 
applied to the thing that grows ; culture to 
that in which it grows. The cultivation of 
flowers will not repay the labour unless the 
soil be prepared by 'proper culture. In the 
same manner, when speaking figuratively, 
the cultivation of any art or science ; the ctil- 
tivation of one’s taste or inclination, may be 
said to contribute to one’s own skill or the 
perfection of the thing itself ; but the mind 
requires culture previous to this particular 
exertion of the powers. Civilization is the 
first stage of cultivation; refinement is the 
last stage ; we civilize savages by divesting 
them of their rudeness, and giving them a 
knowledge of such arts as are requisite for 
civil society ; we cultivate people in general 
by calling forth their powers into action and 
independent exertion ; we refine them by the 
introduction of the liberal arts. . . . Cultiva- 
tion is applied either to persons or things ; 
civilization is applied to men collectively, 
refinement to men individually ; we may cul- 
tivate the miud or any of its operations, or we 
may cultivate the ground or anything that 
grows in the ground ; we civilize nations ; we 
refine the mind or tbe manners.” 

(2) He thus d.acriminates between cultiva- 
tion, tillage , and husbandry : 11 Cultivation has 
a much more comprehensive meaning than 
either tillage or husbandry. Tillage is a mode 
of cultivation that extends no farther than the 
preparation nf the ground for the reception of 
the seed ; cultivation includes the whole pro- 
cess by which the prodnee of the earth is 
brought to maturity. We may till without 
cultivating ; but we cannot cultivate , as far as 
respects the soil, without tillage. Husbandry 
is more extensive in its meaning than tillage, 
but not so extensive as cultivation. Tillage 
respects the act only of tilling the ground ; 
husbandry is employed for the office of culti- 
vating for domestic purposes. A cultivator is 
a general term defined only by the object that 
is cidtivated, as the cultivator of the grape, nr 
the olive ; a tiller is a labourer in the soil 
that performs the office for anolhrr; a hus- 
bandman is a humble species of cultivator, 
who himself performs the whole office of 
cultivating tbe ground for domestic purposes.” 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

cul-ti va tor, s. [Eug. cultivate); -or; Fr. 
cvltivateUT ; Sp. & Port, cnltivador ; Ital. 

cultivatore.) 

A. Ordinary language .* 

I. Literally; 

1. One who cultivates or tills the ground ; 
a fanner, an agriculturist. 

2. One who raises or produces any crop by 
cultivation. 

. . some cultivators ot clover grass, . . ‘—Boyle. 

II, Fig. : One who seeks to improve, pro- 
mote, or refine by study, application, and 
attention ; one who applies or devotes him- 
self earnestly to any study. 


"The most celebrated historians are imuilfeetly 
Inferior to the most nuurciMfuI cultivator- ot physical 
science . . ."—Buckle : RUt. Civil., 1. 1. 

B. Agric. : This term, in a broad signifi- 
cation, includes harrows, drags, grubbers, 
scarifiers, a cu filers, pulverizers, spiked bar- 
rows and rollers, horse-hoes, shovel-ploughs, 
and some other implements. The essential 
idea of cultivation is of course broader still, 
as it comprelieuds all the means of tillage, 
which would include ploughs, the dominant 
implement in the art of husbandry. Tho 
term cultivator, in the United States, em- 
braces implements which are used in tending 
glowing crops. These are : (1) The imple- 
ment specifically known as a cultivator, 
having a triangular frame set with teeth or 
shares, and drawn by one horse, which walks 
in the balk between the rows of coni, pota- 
toes, or other plants. The animal is bitched 
to the apex of the frame, and the ini) dement 
is guided by a pair of handles at the rear. 
(2) Single and double shovel-ploughs, which 
are used for precisely the same purpose, but 
are known as ploughs. [Shovel-plough.] The 
cultivator is an improved harrow. (Knight.) 

cultivator- plough, s . A plough used 
in tending crops, such as shovel-plough, a 
double shovel-plougli, <kc, 

cul -trat-ed, cul -trate, a. (Lat. cult rat us, 
from culter- a knife.J Shaped likea priming- 
knife, slid sharp edged, straight ou one side 
and curved on the other. 

# cul'-trl-form, a. [Lat. culter (genit. cultri) 
= a knife, and fiorma = form, shape.] Knife- 
shaped ; cultrate. 

ciil-tri ros'-tral, a. (Lat. culter (genit. 
cultri ) = a knile, a razor, rostrum — a bill, and 
Eng. suff. -a/.] 

Ornith. : Razor-billed ; having a bill shaped 
to a certain exteut like a razor or a knife ; per- 
taining to the Cultirostres (q.v.). 

cul tri ros’-tre^, cul ti ros -tree, s. pi. 

[Lat. culler (genit. cultri) = a knife, a razor, 
rostrum = a bill, and in. <fc f. pi. adj. auff. -«.] 
Ornith. : A tribe ranked under the order 
Grallatores (Waders). It was established by 
Cuvier. The bill is long and laterally com- 
pressed ; the legs long and slender, with the 
greater part of the tibiae unfeathered ; the toes 
four, to a certain extent connected at their 
bases by a membrane. It contains two families 
— Gruidse (Cranes) end Plataleidse (Spoon- 
bills). 

# cul-triv'-or-ous, a. [Lat. culter (genit. 
cultri) — a .knife, voro = to swallow, and Eug. 
suff. -ows.] Swallowing, or pretending to 
awallow, knives. 

# cul -tu-ra-ble, a. [Eng. cultur(e) ; -able.) 
Fit for of capable of cultivation ; cultiv- 
able. 

"The landlord will say that In England the land 
was made culturable by him, and not. as in Ireland, 
by tbe teu ant. "—Sped at or. Sept. 24, 1881, p. 1,314. 

cul' tu ral, a. [Eng. culture); -al.) Of or 
pertaining to culture. (Lit. & Jig.) 

cul' tiire (1), S. [Fr, from Lat. cultura = 
cultivation, from coZo (pa. par. cultus) = to 
cultivate; Sp., Port., & ital. cultura.) 

I. Literally : 

1. The act, process, or practice of cultiva- 
tion or tillage ; husbandry, farming. 

'* Yet much depends . . . 

On culture, and the Bowing ot tbe soil." 

Courper : Cou venation, 5, i 

* 2. Cultivated land or ground. 

. . proceeds tbe caravan 

Through lively spreading ctJHurec. pastures green.” 
Dyer : The Fleece. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. The cultivation, improvement, refine- 
ment, or advancement of the intellect by 
study, application, and attention. 

"They aopear to have discovered the precise point 
to which intellectual culture can be carried without 
risk of intellectual emancipation." — Macaulay : Rut 
Eng., ch. vi. 

2. A devotion nr application of oneself to 
any study, pursuit, or science ; constant atten- 
tion aDd care. 

'■ . . especially In the culture of their bodies, . . 
—Rabbet: Thucydides, 1. 

3. A state of moral and intellectual refine- 
ment or cultivation. 

*T For the difference between culture and 
cultivation, see Cultivation. 


boil, pout, cat, 9 ell, chorus, 9hin, bench: go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ing 
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* cul ture 02)* s. [Coulteh.] 

'* A culture ; cult rum."— Cathol. Angl . 

* cul-tiire, v.t. [Culture, s] To cultivate. 

CUl tiired, (f. lEng. cultur(e ) ; -ed.] 

* I. Lit. : Cultivated, tilled. 

" And gardens smile around, and cultured fields.'’ 
Thornton : Hummer, 770. 

2. Fig. : Intellectually cultivated, improved, 
or refined ; iu a state of intellectual culture. 

"... a mind 

Cultured and curable of sober thought." 

Cowper. Tusk. IU., 823, 324. 

* eul ~ tiire- less, «. [Eng. culture ; -teas.] 
Destitute ol cultivation ; uncultivated. 

* cul -tur ing, pr. jmr., a., A s. [Culture, v .] 

A. A B, As pr. jxir. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst . .* The act or process of culti- 
vating. (Lit. & jig.) 

* cul'- tur ist, 5. [Eng. cuJf«r(e),- -tsf.J A 

cultivator. 

* cul -ver (I). * coLver, ’ col vere, * col 
* culfrc, , culvro, * culvere, 

vre , I A.S. cul f re, culufrc, a corrup- 
tion of Lat. columba = a dove.] A pigeon, a 
dove. 

*• . . whence, borne ou liquid wing. 

The sounding culver shoots." 

Thornton . Spring, 452, 453. 

culver dung* s. Pigeons’ dung. ( Lupton : 
Thousand Notable Things , p. 105.) ( Halliwell .) 

* culver house, s. A dove cot. 

"Yet was this poor culver-house sorer shaken."— 
Barmar . Trantl. of Beta's Serin. (1587), p. 279. 

culvers’ physio, f . The same as Cul- 
vers’ root (q.v.). 

culvers' root, s. An American name for 
Veronica virginica . 

* eul’-ver (2), s. [Culver in.] 

" Falcon and culver ou each tower." 

Scott : Lay of the La st Minstrel, iv. 20. 

* cul-verd, s. [Coward.] ( IVharton .) 

cul -ver foot, s. [Mid. Eng. culver, and Eng. 
foot.] A ‘plant, probably Geranium colum- 
binum (Prior), or G. molle (Cockayne, also 
Britten £ Holland). 

* cul'-vcr-In, s. [O. Fr. coulenvrine , feni. of 
coukuvrin = snake-like ; couleuvre — a snake, 
from Lat. colubrinus = snake-like ; coluber = 
a snake.] 

Old Ordnance: A cannon of the sixteenth 
century, from 9 to 12 feet long, 5$ inches 
bore, and carrying IS- pound round shot. A 
deini-culverin was a 9-pounder. Cannon in 
those days were uamed after reptiles and rapa- 
cious animals ; as, for instance, Cu/i»mn, 
serpent, from the snake (coluber), which 
was formed upon it to constitute bandies. 
(Knight.) 

*• Here and there, among the shrubs and flowers, 
may be seen the old culveriru which scattered bricks, 
cased with lead, among the Irish ranks ."— Macaulay : 
Hitt. Eng., ch. xii. 

* cul'-ver-key, s. [Apparently from culver — 
a dove, a pigeon, and key, a word used for the 
seeds of the ash, &c.] 

1. Generally pi. (Culverkeys) : A bunch of 
ash keys or pods of the ash- tree, Fmxinus 
excelsior. 

2. A flower, Aquilegia vulgaris, the Colum- 
bine (culver in Lat. being columba). The 
flowers are supposed to resemble a culver, 
i.e., a dove, and the florets keys. (Britten £ 
Holland.) 

" Looking down the meadows I could see a girl crop- 
ping culverkevx and cowslips, to make garlands." — 
Walton : Angler, 1., ch. xvl 

3. Scilla nutans. (Britten £ Holland.) 

4. Primula veris (cowslip). (Britten £ Hol- 
land.) 

5. Orchis mascula. (Britten £ Holland.) 

Cul -vert, 3. [Either from O Fr. culvert; Fr. 
couert = a covered passage, from cmivrir = to 
cover, or a corruption of O. Fr. coulouere = a 
channel, a gutter ; Fr. couler =. to flow, to 
trickle ; Lat. coto= to Alter ; colum = a strainer. 
(Skeat.y] A drain or water-way of masonry 
beneath a road or canal. . It is a bridge or 
viaduct on a small scale. 

* eul-vert, * cul-vard, a. [0. Fr. culvert , 

culvert .] Cowardly. 


•‘The (wrier l» culuert and fetuu.** — Florlce A 
Hlanchejleur, 829. 

•ciil -vert age, a. [Mid. Eng. culvert, a.; 
Eng. sill!, age.] The forfeiture of a vassal’s 
land to the lord. 

••Under pain of culvertage and |Hrrpetu*l servitude, 
. , ." — Darnel : Hut. Eng., [i. 116. 

* cul' ver-tatl, s. [Eng. culver — a dove, a 
pigeon, and tutf.] 

Carp. : A kind of tenon, the form of a dove’s 
tail ; a dovetail (q.v.). (Ash.) 

* cul' ver tail, v.t. [Culvkrtail, «.] To 
fasten one piece of timber into another by 
tenon in the form of a dove’a tail ; to dovetail. 
(Ash.) 

*cul'-vor tailed, pa. par. or a. [Culver- 

tail, v .] 

* cul ver tall ing, pr.]*ir. f a., A a. ICul- 

VERTAIL, r.j 

A. A B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

Carp. : The method of fastening by culver- 
tails. (Asft.) 

* cul vert ship, kul vert schipe, a. 

[Mid. Eug. culvert, a. ; schipe = Eng. ship.] 
Cowardice. ( Ancren Riwle, p. 294 ) 

cum, prep. [Lat.] With. 

Cum grano salis: [Lat. = with a grain of 
salt.] With allowance for exaggeration. 

cu'-ma, s. [Gr. tevfsa (kuma) = a wave.] 

Zool. : A genus of sessile-eyed Crustaceans, 
typical of the Cumacea (q.v ). 

cu ma ^e-a, *. pi. [Mod. Lat. cvm(a) ; Lat. 
n. pi. adj. suff. -cum.] 

Zool. : A group of Malacostraeous Crus- 
taceans, apparently representing persistent 
lame of higher forms. 

cu -mar in, s. [Coumarine.] 

CU' mate, s. [Eng. cum(ic ); sulf. -ate.] A 
salt of cumic or cuininic acid. 

*cu m£t ic-al, a. [Gr. kv/jl a (kuma), genit. 
KVfia.u><; (kumatos) — a wave ; Eng. adj. suit. 
deal.] Blue, of a sky colour ; aeu green, (As)i.) 

‘cum bent, a. [Lat. cumbens, pr. par. of 
cimfco =*to lie down.] Lying down. 

" Too cold the graaey mantle of the marl, 

In stormy winter’s long and dreary night. 

For cumbent ■beep." Dyer Fleece. 

cum ber, ‘cum byre, “cum mere, v.t. 
[O.Fr. ccrmbrer, from Low Lat. cumbra — a 
heap ; Lat. cumulus ; Fr. encovibrtr. ] 

1. To crowd, to cover. 

" Where now these warriors ?— in their gore. 

They cumber Mars ton's dismal moor i * 

Scott : Hokeby, iv. 17. 

2. To overload, to burthen. 

"The multiplying variety of arguments, especially 
frivolous ones, is not only lust labour, but cumbers the 
memory to no purpose."— Locke. 

3- To weigh down, to oppress. 

" Hardly his head the plunging pilot rear*. 

Clogg'd with his cloaths, and cumber'd with hi* 
years.* Dryden : Virgil ; jflrieid V. 232. 

4. To be a trouble, an annoyance, or an ob- 
struction to ; to be a useless burthen to. 

” Why cumber eth it the ground ? "—Luke xiii. 7. 

1 5. To embarrass, to retard or delay, as 
though by overloading. 

•• So fierce, so timeless, and so fleet, 

Sore did he cumber our retreat " 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, iv. 4, 

• 6. To involve in troubles, difficulties, or 
dangers ; to trouble, to vex, to distress. 

•* Domestic fury and fierce civil strife 
Shall cumber all the parts of Italy." 

Shab-tp. : Julius Ccesar, iii. I. 

* 7. To busy, to distract with a multiplicity 
of cares. 

•* Martha was cumbered about much serving.**— Luke 

X . 40. 

cum ber, [Cumber, v.] 

1. An encumbrance. 

" The greatest 9hips are least serviceable, go very 
deep in water, are of marvellous charge and fearful 
cumber.” — Raleigh. 

2. Trouble, vexation, embarrassment, dis- 
tress. 

"By the occasion thereof 1 was brought to as great 
cumber and danger, as lightly any might escape."— 
Sidney. 

cum bered, cum byrd, * cum merd, 

pa. par. or a. [Cumber, v.] 


cum 'ber field, *. (Eng. cumljtr ; and jUld.] 
Polygonum uviculure. (Bulkin ; Britten £ 
Holland.) 

cum ber ing, pr. par., a., A s. [Cumber, r.] 

A. A B. As pr. par & jxirticip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of encumbering, em- 
barrassing, hindering, or distracting. 

Cum ber land, s. A a. [Lat. Cumdari, and 
Eng. land.] * [Cumbrian.] 

A. As substantive: 

Geog, : A county lu the uorth-west of 
England. 

B. As adj. Pertaining to, or in any way 
connected with, the county named under A. 

Cumberland hawthorn, -. PyrusAria, 
which, according to Gerarde, “ delightcth to 
grow in our shadowie woods of Cumberland 
and Westmerland.” (Britten £ Holland.) 

* cum'-ber ment, * com bur-ment, 

[Eng. cumber ; - ment . Cf. Fr. eneomf/rement.) 
Trouble, embarrassment, annoyance, or vex- 
ation. 

*' To kepe hire fro cumberment.”— AHstiunder, 47L 

cum ber some, a. I Eng. cumber; -some.] 

1. Unwieldy, unmanageable. 

’•Very Jong tubes are cuml/ersome, . . .''—Srwton : 

Opticks. 

2. Burdensome, embarrassing, vexatious, 
troublesome. 

” . . . going to perform a cumbersome obrdience " — 

Sidney 

* cum ber some-ly, adv. [Eng. cumber^ 
some; * ly .] In a cumbersome, burdensome, 
troublesome, or vexatious manner ; so as to 
encumber or embarrass. 

cum -ber- some ness, j. [Eng. amher- 
some ; -ttess.} The quality of being cumber- 
some, embarrassing, or vexatious; burden- 
someness. 

’cum ber-world, s. [Eng. cumber, and 
world ] One who is only a burden or encum- 
brance in the world ; a useless being. 

“A cumber-world, yet in the world am left. 

A froitlee plot with brambles overgrowme.* 

Drayton: Shepherd's Garland. 1693. 

4 cum'-ble, s. [Lat. cumulus — a heap, the b 
being inserted for euphony, as in number, 
from mmertes.] A pinnacle. 

”. . . the Spanish monarchy came to its bigheat 

cumblc. . . Howell ; Letters. bk_ i., let. 3«. 

* cum bran^e, * com branse, com- 
braunce, ‘cum branse, s t . [Comber, tt] 
A burden, an encumbrance ; a source of em- 
barrassment, trouble or vexation. 

Cum bri an, a. A s. [From Lat Cumbria = 
the country of the Cumbri, an old British 
tribe, inhabiting what afterwards came to be 
called Cumberland.] 

A, As adj. : Pertaining or relating to Cum- 
berland. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : A native of Cumberland. 

* 2. Geol. : The Cumbrian formation. (3.) 

(1) Cumbrian formation : 

Geol. : The same as (2) and (3) (q.v.). 

(2) Cumbrian group : 

Geol. : The same as (1) and (3) (q.v.), 

(3) Cumbrian rocks : 

Geol. : Ancieut rocks constituting the lowest 
of the slaty deposits in Skiddaw and Grasmore 
Fell in Cumberland. They consist of tbe 
Skiddaw Slates— i.e., the equivalent in age 
of the Lower Llandeilo Flags, above which 
are tbe Coniston Limestone = Bala Lime- 
stone, and the Coniston Grits = Llandovery 
group. The term Cumbrian was introduced 
by Prof. Sedgwick, who believed the beds in 
Cumberland thus designated to be the equiva- 
lents in age of others in Wales, on which, when 
occurring in the latter locality, he bad be- 
stowed the name Cambrian. There was no 
nse for two terms if one would do, and Cum- 
brian is now disused, Cambrian being retained. 
Sir Roderick Murchison would also have dis- 
pensed with Cambrian, and brought Sedg- 
wick’s rocks so designated, with the Cumbrian 
beds, also under bis Silurian system. Sir 
Charles Lyell, however, in his Student's Ele- 
ments of Geology , has retained the word Cam- 
brian, omitting Cumbrian. Under Ihebeading 
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Upper Cambrian, be places Treinadoc Slates, 
and the Lingula Flags of Britain, enumerating 
as their foreign equivalents in age part of 
Barrande’a Primordial Zone of Bohemia, the 
Alum Schists of Sweden and Norway, and 
the Potsdam Sandstone ; and under the Lower 
Cambrian Rocks t lie Menevian beds of Wales, 
and the Longmynd group, the latter consisting 
of the Harlech Grits and the Llanberis Slates. 
The foreign equivalents of these are the lower 
portion of Barrande's Primordial Zone in 
Bohemia, the Fucoid Sandstones of Sweden, 
and perhaps the Huronian series of Canada. 
The Cambrian, as thus described, is made 
immediately to follow the Lauruutian and pre- 
cede the Silurian formation. 


Cum brous, a. [Eng, cumber; -cm*.] 

1. Burdensome, weighty, oppressive ; em- 
barrassing by reason of weight. 

"The strong and cumbrous arms the valiant wield, 

The weaker warrior takes a lighter shield." 

Pope : Homer s Iliad, «xiv 441, 442. 

2. Causing trouble or annoyance ; vexatious, 
annoying. 

" A cloud of cumbrous gnattes doe him molest, 

All striving to intixe their feeble e tinges. 

That from their noyance he no where can rest " 
Spenser: F.Q.. I. 1. 23. 

3. Confused, unmanageable, awkward. 

" Ur of Chaldea, passing now the ford 
To Harran ; after him a cumbrous train 
Of herds and flocks and numerous servitude.’* 

MU ton : P. L., xii 131. 132. 

4. Confused, mixed up, not simple or plain. 

**. . . the provisions which have been recapitulated 
are cumbrous, puerile, inconsistent with each other 
. . .” — Macaulay - Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 

• cum -brous-ly, ttdv. [Eng. cumbrous ; -ly.) 
In a cumbrous, burdensome, embarrassing or 
confused manner. 

"Capitals to every substantive are cumbrous? y 
intrusive upon the eye.”— Seward: Lettert, i. 164. 

Cum brous-ness, s. [Eng. cumbrous ; -ness.) 
The quality of being cumbrous, embarrassing, 
or confused ; awkwardness, want of simpli- 
city and plainness. 

"The cumbrousness, imperfection, and even expense, 
of this process would render such a mode of govern- 
ment intolerable.”— Sir O. C. Lewis : Authority in 
Hatters of Opinion, ch. vii. 

• cume - lich, *cume-llche, a. & adv. 
[Comely.] 

cu’ mene, s. [Eng. cum(in) ; -ene.) 

Ckem. : C 9 Hi 2 or C 6 H 5 *CH<^ 3 . Isopro- 
pyl-benzene. An aromatic hydrocarbon which 
exists in Roman cumin oil, and can be pro- 
duced by distilling cumic acid with baryta, 
and is also formed synthetically by the action 
of aodium on brombenzene and isopropyl- 
iodide. Cumene is a colourless oil, boiling at 
151°. By boiling with nitric acid it yields 
benzoic acid and uitro-benzoic acid. It will 
not mix with water. Bromine forms substitu- 
tion products. 

cumene sulphonic acid. 

Ckem. : An acid obtained by the action of 
fuming sulphuric acid on cumene. It forms 
small crystals, which are decomposed on heat- 
ing into sulphuric acid and cumene. Its 
barium salt (CflHnSC^Ba is soluble in 
water. 

Cmu -eng-ite, s. [From Cummenge, who 
analyzed it. J 

Min. : The same as Volgerite (q.v.). 
(Da?uz.) 

cum'-en-yl, s. [Eng. &c., cumen(c), and suff. 
-yl ( Chem .) (q.v.).] 

Ckem, : The principle of cummin or cumin 
(q.V.). Occurs chiefly in compos. (See the 
subjoined compounds.) 


cumenyl-acrylic acid. 

Ckem. : Isopropyl - phenyl - acrylic 


C12H14O2 or 


C 6 H4< CH <CU3 

x ch=cii( 


COOH. 


acid. 

Ob- 


tained by heating cumic aldehyde with sodium 
acetate and acetic anhydride. It is purified 
by repeated crystallization from alcohol. 
Cumenyl-acrylic acid, crystallised in white 
needles, melting at 158°, is soluble in alcohol 
and hot glacial acetic acid, but only slightly 
soluble in hoiling water. When boiled it ia 
decomposed into C0 2 and isopropyl - cinna- 
mene ; uxidised with chromic acid mixture, 
it yields a distillate of cumic aldehyde. 
Nitric acta on it, forming nitro-snbatitntion 
compounds. 


cumenyl angelic acid. 

Chemistry: 

CulIisOn, or C 6 H 4 <£^ CH . CH2 . C0 . 0I1 
Obtained hy heating cumic aldehyde witli 
butyric anhydride ami sodium butyrate. It 
is a crystalline substance, meltiug at 123°. 
Soluble in hot alcohul. 

cumenyl crotonio acid. 

Chemistry : 

C 13 n 16 0o, or C 6 I1 4 <§ , ^ =CH8 . C0 .0, I . 
Obtained by heating cumic aldehyde with 
sod mm acetate and three parts of propionic 
acid, and purified. It crystallizes from 
alcohol in nodular masses, from petroleum 
spirit in oblique prisms, ami melts at 91°. 

cu men yl -am ine, $. [Eng. cumenyl; 
amine.] Also’called Cumenyl urea. [Cymyl- 
carbamide.] 

cum' frey, * cum for-y, * cum fir-ie, s. 

[COMFREY.] 

*1. (Of the form Cumfirie) : The daisy, Beilis 
perennis. 

2. (Of the other forms): [Comfrey]. 

"They gave them a decoction of cumfory to bouxe.” 
— Sir T. Broume : Tracts, No. 5. 

cum’ 1C, a. [Lat. cuminum ; Gr. tevpivov 
(kuminon) = cummin, and Eng., &c. suff. -ic, 
from Lat. • icus ; Gr. t*os (ifcos).] Pertainiug 
to or derived from cummin. 

cumic acid, s. 

Chem. : Cuininic acid. Cumylic add, 

CioII^Oo, or CyHn’CO OH or 
By dropping cumic aldehyde on fused potas- 
sium hydrate, hydrogen is liberated and cumate 
of potassium is formed ; this salt is dissolved in 
water and decomposed by an acid ; the cumic 
acid is deposited and purified by crystalliza- 
tion from alcohol. It is also obtained by 
oxidising cumic aldehyde with potassium 
permanganate. It forms colourless pris- 
matic tables, which melt at 114° and boil at 
250°. It ia very slightly soluble in cold water, 
hut easily soluble in alcohol and in ether. By 
oxidation with chromic acid mixture it yields 
terephthalic acid. 

cumic aldehyde, s. 

Chem. : Also called Cuniinic aldehyde, 

Curnyl hydride, or Cuiuinol. 

Ci 0 H 12 O, orC 9 H n CO H, orC 6 H 4 <* CH 

TO’H. 

Cumic aldehyde occurs in the essential oil of 
cumin, on distilling which the eyineue distils 
over first at 200° ami afterwards the cumic 
aldehyde. If the cumin oil is agitated with a 
concentrated solution of acid sodium sulphite 
it forms a crystalline compound with cumic 
aldehyde, which can be decomposed by potash. 
These compounds also occur in the volatile 
oil obtained from the seeds of water-hemlock, 
Cicuta virosa. Cumic aldehyde ia a colour- 
less liquid, boiling at 230°. It ahould be 
distilled in an atmosphere of COo. It oxidizes 
into cumic acid and a resinous substance ; 
when heated with chromic acid mixture it 
yields terephthalic acid ; wheu boiled with 
alcoholic potash it is couverted into eliminate 
of potassium and eymylic alcohol. 

cum id'-ic a^' id, s. [Eng. cum(ene) ; - idic .] 

(CH 3 

Chem. : C 10 H 10 O4, or C 6 H 2 j £*J 3 0H An acid 
(.CO Oil 

formed along with cumylic acid, but it is not 
volatilized in a current of steam. It is in- 
soluble in water, slightly soluble in ether, more 
aoluble in boiling alcohol. It crystallizes in 
long transparent needles, ou adding benzeue to 
its alcoholic solution. At high temperatures 
it sublimes without fusion 

cum -id Ine, s. [Gr. kvuivov (kuminon) - 
cummin ; etSos (ettlos) = form, appearance, 
and Eng. snff. - ine 1 

Chem. : Amido-cnmene, C9H11 (NH»), or 
C 6 H 4 <c 3 H~ Obtained by the reduction of 

nitro-cumol by alcoholic ammonium sulphide. 
Also by the distillation of amido-cuminic acid 
with baryta. It is purified hy crystallising 
the oxalate and precipitating by potash. It 
is a pale yellow refractive oil, having a pecu- 


liar smell and a burning taste, boiling at 225% 
The name has been given to other compuuLda. 

cum -in, s. [Lat. cuminfum).'] [Cummin.] 

cumin oil, s. 

Chem. : A volatile oil obtained from the 
aeedsof Cuminum cyminum by extraction with 
absolute alcohol and precipitation by water. 
It is a mixture of cuminol and cymene. 

cum in'-am-lde,s. [Ewg.cumivfate) ; amide.) 

Chemistry : Cumvlainide C^H^NO, or 
Cglln’CCPNIIo. Obtained by the action of 
heat on cumulate of ammonium. It is a crys- 
talline substance, sparingly soluble in water, 
easily soluble in alcohol and ether. 

cum m-atc, s. [Eng. cumin(k) ; - ate .] A 
salt of cumic or cuininic acid. 

cum in'-lc, a. [Cumic.] 

cum in 1 dee, s.pl. [Lat. cumin(um). and pi. 
adj, suff. -idee.) 

Bat. : A family of Umbelliferous plants. 
Type Cuminum (q.v.). 

cum' in-ol, s. [Cumic aldehyde.] 

cu-mi-num, s. [Lat.] [Cumin.] 

Bot. : A genus of Umbelliferous plants, the 
typical one of the family Cuininidie. There 
are both general and partial involucres, the 
latter one-sided ; calyx five-toothed ; fruit 



CUMINUM. 

1. Plant. 2. Flower. 


elongated, with five filiform ridges and four 
intermediate ones prominent ami slightly 
prickly, with a vitta between each. The 
apeeies are annuals with multifid leaves and 
piuk ur white flowers. Cuminum Cyminum 
is the Cumin or Cummin (q.v.). 

* cum li ca-tion, s. [A corruption of com- 
plication (q.v.).] A complication. 

cum lich, * cum-ly, a. & adv. [Comely.] 

cum 1 in, * cum lynge, s. [Comelino.] 

* cum-mar, [Cumber,*.] Vexation, diffi- 
culty, entanglement. 

" Deliuir vs fra perrellis ol . . . derth, seditioun and 
battel, of pleyis and cummar." — A bp. Hamilton : 
Catechism, lo liw. 

cum -mer, s. [Commere, Gammer.] A goa- 
aip. a female acquaintance, a midwife. 

"Gude day to ye, cummer, and mony ane o' them.*— 
Scott: Antiquary, ch. xxvii. 

cum-min, cum in, s. [In Sw. kummin; 
Dan. kommen; Dut. komijn ; Ger. kihnmcl ; 
Fr. cumin ; Sp. & Ital. comino; Port, cominhus ; 
Lat. cuminum; Gr. tcCfuiov (kuminon), from 
Arab, yamoun = the name of the plant.] 
Cuminum Cyminum : The common cumin or 
cummin. It is a dwarf plant, resembling 
fennel, and is cultivated in the south o* 
Europe, Asia Minor, &c., for its seeds, which 
are bot and aromatic, and used like those uf 
anise, caraway, &c. It is not used medicinally . 
but only in veterinary practice. 

" When he hath made plain the face thereof, doth he 
not cast ahroad the titchea, and scatter the cummin, 

. . ."—Isaiah xxviii. 25. 

T1 The cummin of Scripture: It is in New 
Testament Gr. tevyuvov (kuminon), and in Heb. 
jb? (kammon) and is undoubtedly the plant 
described in this article (Isaiab xxviii. 25—27, 
Matt, xxiii. 23). 

(1) Block cummin : Nigella sativa, a ranun- 
culaeeous genus, the pungent seeds of which 
are used by the Afghans, who call them Scah- 
dana, for the flavouring of curries. 


boil, b<S^; pout, cat, £ell, chorus, 9hin, ben<?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a§; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph - U 

-clan, -tian = shan. -Won, -sion = shun ; -tlon, -gion = rhim, -clous, -tious, -slous = shus. -bio, -die, &c. = bfl, deL 
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cummin g—cunabu la 


(-) Common cummin: Cuminum Cyminwn. 
{London.) 

(3) Sweet cummin : The anise. Pimpinella 
tmisum. ( Trcas . of Hot.) 

( 4 ) Wild cummin : hiycccta cuminoides. 

{Loudon.) 

cummin -seed, s. The seed of the 
cum nun. 

II Ciiiiunin-aeed was used for attracting 
pigeons to inbahit a dovecot 

" gaiueitUjrl in onely Used by the aiiurt^r of 

tpc urumfilritf, ils ineu u^e to repieuiah 

their c\il\ er-how*.' —Ctitiu Whim p. bi- 

cum mirig, a. lEtym. doubtful ; Coot Prov. 
Eng. comb = a brewing vat.] 

Brewing : A vessel tor holding wort. 

" Item, aue mask in fett— aue kettelJ— tmi sj'le fatU-a 
— aue camming."— 1 nventorui, A. |15oG), p. i74. 

cum -ming ton Ite, s. (Named from Cum - 
uuugtuii in Massachusetts, where it oeeura.] 
Min. : Two minerals— 

(1) Camming to tide »/ Dewey: A variety of 
Actiuolite ( Brit . Mus. Cut.). Iron -magnesia 
Aniphihnle {Dana). It is libro laminar, olten 
radiated. The colour grey to brown. 

(“) Camming Ionite of Ram mdsberge : A 

variety of Rhodonite. Dana arranges it with 
Photicite, which he ranks under his heading 
Cnrhonated Rhodonite. 

Cum mock, s. [Cajimock.] A ahort staff 
with a crooked head. 

"Until you ou a cmnmock d riddle 
A s'rcy hair’d c.n ie. * 

Bums . E/nscle io Logan. 

cum -6, in compos. (Eng., &c., cww(em:)(q v.), 
ani o connective:.] 

Chem. : Having cumene iu its composition. 

cumo-phenol, *. 

Chem. : Also called Cmnol. CgHjoO, or 
C H** ° 

C « H <ok 7 ’ Obtained by fusing potassium 

cumene sulphonate with potash, acidifying the 
aqueous solution of tlie lused mass, dehydrat- 
ing the ciude oily product, and purilying it 
with fractioual distdlation. It ciystallizes in 
colourless needles, melting at 61°. 

cum’ 61, s. (Eng. cum(ene), and Lat. ol(tum) 

~ oil. j 

Chem. : A name which has been giveu to 
cuinoplienol, and also to cumene. 

cum o-ni -tril, s. [Eng. cumene; nitril.] 
Chem. :C 10 H u N f or C a H n CK, or 

Also called Cumenyl ejanide. It is obtained 
by heating cuminate of ammonium ; also by 
heating cyanogen bromide with cuminate of 
sodium, CNbr+C 9 II n CO-ONa = C 9 H n CN-f 
CU 2 + KBr. Cumonuril is a odourless, 
atrongly refractive, pleasant smelling liquid: 
it is slightly soluble in water. 


cum-shaw, v.t. (Cum»uaw, a.] To make a 

present or bonus to. 

* cu mu late, v.t. [Lat. cumvlatus , pa. par. 
of cuutuio — to heap up j cumulus — a heap ; 
Fr. cum uler. J 

1. Lit. : To heap up or together, to accumu- 
late. 

"• ; • tlie uilghty jthoale of aliolU, hedded and 
cumulated, heap ujjuu httup nuu>u^»t wrt^ 4 ■ . 
Woodward. 

2. fig. : To bring together ; to combine. 

"Ah the extreuu'u of worth and lwauty that were 
cutnuluad Ui CaiuIIIil '— Bhetion • Traiululton c J Dan 
Quuote, Iv. fl. 

* cu mu la tion, s. [Lat. cumulation from 
cumulutus, pa. jrnr. of cumulo = to heap up.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of heaping up or 
together; an accumulation. 

2. U diversities : 'l he taking of two degrees 
by accumulation (q.v.). 

..." ? or cumulation, l must needs profess I never 
mtrd it. —ArchUDhop Laud History o/ ha Chancel- 
lorship at Oxford, p. 17. 

* cu -mu lat-ist, 5 [Eng. cumulate); - ist .] 
Oue who gathers, collects, or accnmuhites ; 
an accumulator. 

cu mu lat ive, u. [Fr. cumulatif.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : Consisting of parts heaped 
or aggregated together. 

"As for kuowkdye which man receiveth by t*»chUitr 
It is carnu UUive.' — Bacon : 0/» Learning. 

II. Technically : 

1. Law : 

(1) Augmenting or increasing the same 

1 * iiit 

(-) Applied to a legacy when the legatee is 
more tiia.ii once benctlted in tlie same will. 

2. Logic: Specially applied to a series of 
arguments, each of which may be by itself 
weak, but which give m the whole a aum of 
which the strength ia greater than that of its 
component parts taken separately. 

■■Whatever objection* may be made to this or that 
particular fact, « on tbe whole, I consider that a 
cumohUtve argument rises from them, . . Glad- 
stone: Relation of Use State tu the Church, p. 23 . 

3. Med. : Specially applied to drugs which 
remain io the system some time without 
showing signs of action, and, after an interval, 
exert tlnir influence suddenly; digitalis, or 
foxglove, being a typical medicine of this 
kind. 

1i (1) Cumulative legacy: [II. 1 (2).] 

(2) Cum itlative remedy : 

Law : A second mode of procedure in addi 
tion to one already available. It is opposed 
to an alternative remedy, for in the latter case, 
though there are two remedies provided, one 
or other must be chosen ; both cannot, aa in 
the former case, be enforced. 

(3) Cumulative vote: 

Suffrage: An arrangement which when 
several candidates present themselves enahles 
an elector to accumulate his votes upon tlie 
one whom he prefers, instead of compelling him 
to bestow them singly on more candidates than 
one. It was proposed in Parliament, in 1S67 
by Mr. Robert Lowe, M.P. (afterwards Lord 
Sherbrooke), but was rejected on July 5, 1S67, 
by 314 to 173. The experiment of how it would 
work was tried io the case of the Loudon 
School Board, desire being felt to introduce 
into it representatives of all the religious and 
other bodies interested iu education. If a 
party propose too many candidates for their 
voting power, a smaller number than their 
fair proportion will be elected; if they pro- 
pose too few, they, of course, leave a larger 
number to be elected by others. To elect the 
maximum number of candidates a party have 
it in their power to earn-, they must propose 
ju.st as many candidates as will be exactly 
proportionate to their voting power, and con- 
centrate their entire effort upon these. 

cu mu 16, in compos. [Lat. cumulus) = a 
heap, anil o connective.] 

cumulo cirro-stratus, s. 

Meteorol. ; The same as the Nimhus or Rain- 
cloud. 

cumulo-stratus, s. 

Meteorol. : A cloud intermediate between 
the cumulus mid the stratus. It tends 
to spread, settle down into a nimbus, and 
descend in rain. 


cu -mu-Iose, a. [Formed aa If from a I*t. 

cumutosu*, from cumulus = a heap.] Full of 
heaps. 

ou mu Ids (pi. cumuli), ». (Lat. «= a heap, 

a pile.) 

I. Meteorol. : One of the simplest forms of 
clouds. It consists of round masses like 
bales of wool or mountains heaped on moun- 
tains. It is more Irequent in annirner 
than in winter. In the former season they 



may often be aeen in the morning, their ten- 
dency, however, being to become reduced in 
bulk or even vanish altogether before evening. 
If, on the other hand, they increase in number, 
especially if they Income aurmnunted by cirrus 
clouds, rain or atorm maybe expected. ((Janet.) 

2. Anat. : The name given by Vun Baer to 
the thickened portion of a cellular layer In 
which the ovum is imbedded. 

Cum' yl, s. (Eng. cundpne); - yl .] 

Chem.: Au aromatic monad radical, having 
the formula C 9 II n . This ladical has been 
wrongly called curnoyl, hut it corresponds to 
benzyl (CyH^’aod not to benzoyl (CyHg" CO)'. 

cumyl chloride, a (Cumoyl culoride.] 

cum-yl'-am-ide, s. [Cum in amide.] 

cum’ yl-ene, s. [Eng. cumyl ; auff -ent 

(Chem.).'] (See the compound.) 

cumylene diamide, s. 

Chem. : C 9 H 14 N 2 , or CoH 10 (NTI 2 V A crys- 
talline base, obtained by distilling dinitro- 
cumeue with acetic acid and iron tilings. It 
melts at 47 B . 

Cum-yl'-tC, a. [Eng. cumyl ; -in] Pertaining 
to cumyl ; having cumyl iu its composition. 

cumylic acid, s. 

h 


Chem. : C^HjoOg, or C 6 n 2 'j qq 3 Obtained 

.co 3 oh. 


cum o-nl-trir-am-tne, s. [Eng. cumo- 

mtril; amine . | 

Chem. : Ci 0 Hjo(NH«)N t , Amido-cumonitril. 

When cnmonitril is added drop by drop to 
a cooked mixture of strong nitric and sul- 
phuric acids, a crystalline niirocunionitril, 

^iollio(^ T 0._.)N, is fonued, which is dissolved 
io alcohol, and reduced by uascent hydrogen, 
from zinc and hydrochloric acid into cumoui- 
trilamine. It is sparingly soluble in water, 
and crystallizes in large needles, which melt 
at 45*, and boils at 305*. It forms crystalline 
salts, mostly suluble in water and in alcohol. 

cum'-o-yl, s. [Eng. cuminol ; -vh] 

Chem. : An aromatic mouad radical 

(c 9 H n coy. 

oumoyl chloride, s. 

Chem. : Commonly called Cumyl chloride, 

CioHjiOCI, or C,ll n CO'CI. Obtained by the 
action of pentachloride of phosphorus, PC1 5 , 
on cumic acid. It is an oil, boiling at 2i50\ 

It is decomposed by water into hydrochloric 
acid and cumic acid* 

oum o yl -Ic, <*. (Eng. curnoyl ; -ic.] De- 
rived from, or containing, curnoyl (q.v.). 

cumoylic acid, s. [HYnnocurNAMJc 

ACID.] 

cum shaw, s. [Chin, kom-tsie = a ]ire.sent ] 

A j ires ent or bonus; originally, that paid on 
vessels entering the port of Canton. 

fato, fdt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wd, wet, here, camol, her. there; pine, pit, sire. sir. marine: g6, p*t, 
or. wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, cub. cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ce = e. ey = i. qn = kw. 


by oxidising durene (tetra-metliy 1-benzene, 
CsH^CH^) with dilute nitric acid. It is 
separated from cuinidic acid by distilling in 
a current of steam ; is nearly insoluble hi cold 
water ; easily soluble in alcohol and ethei. and 
crystallizes in needles, melting at 1*0" to toO*. 

cum yl-ide, s. [Eng. cumyl ; -ids.) 

Chem. : Cumylide of potassium. CjpHji^K. 
Produced by heating cumyl hydride with 
potassium. 

* cun, * cunne, s. [Kin.] 

1. Race, family, kin. 

" Seiiite Kate riii© of nohle curme com.** 

_ . St. h'athcri**, i. 

2. Kind. 

" Allcs cunrutt wilde dor '*—0. Eng. Horn die*, p. 7ft 

* cun (1), v.t. [Can, Con.] 

* cun (2), * cunnen, v.t. & i. (A.S. cunnian t 

O. H. Ger. chwnnen.) 

A. Trans. : To taste, to try. 

" They sail uot than a chtrrie cun. 


That wadd not euterpryae. ‘ 
Cherne 


and Sloe, at. 47. 


B. Intrans. : To try. 

" He wullde cunnen awa to hrinn^nen inn hiss herte 
Erthlike thiugcas laX&'' Ormulum, 12,137. 

t CU-nAb-u-la, s. [Lat. pi. = (1) a cradle, 
(2) birth, origin.] Birthplace, early abode, 
place of origin. 

"The cunab'da of Genrnui aodallam."— G. S. EaU • 
German Culture, p. 74. 


cunetation— cunningly 
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* ©unc - ta - tion, s. [I-at. cunctatio , from 
functor- to delay.] Delay, procrastination, 
dilatoriness. 

. . celerity should always be contempered with 
cunetation."— Broume : Vulgar Err ours. 

* cunc'-ta-tive, a. [For mod as if from a Lat. 
cu notations, from cunctatus, pa. par. olcuncfi»r.] 
Delaying, procrastinating, dilatory. 

r curic-ta'-tor, s. [Lat.] A delayer, a pro- 
crastinator ; one who is cautiously slow. 

. . unwilling to diacourngo such cunclators, . . 

— Hammond : Fundam. 

T) The title was especially given to Quintus 
Faimis Maximus, who, when elected dictator 
of Rome after the fatal battle at Lake Thrasy- 
mene, in b.c. 217, by a succession of skilful 
movements, marches, and countermarches, 
without ever coming to an engagement, 
greatly harassed the army of Hannibal. 

*cund, v.t. [Conder.] 

1. To give notice or intimation to; to guide 
by signal. 

"They are directed hy a balker or huer on the cliff, 
who, discerning the course of the pilchard, cundeh, as 
they call it. the master of each boat."— Ca rew ; Survey 
of Cornwall . 

2. To p t iot or ateer a ship ; to con a vessel. 

*cunde, 5. [Kind, s.] 

* cun -die, * cun' d$L s. [Prob. a corruptiou 
ot Eng. conduit (q.v.).] 

1. A sewer, a conduit ; a channel for 
water, &c. 

2. A grating in a road, a gully. 

3. An apartment, a place for lodging. 

* cundie-hole, *cundy-hole, 5. A 

conduit, as one across a road. 

" I mind whan neighbour Hewle's sheep 
Through Wattse s cundy- holes did creep.” 

Ruickbie ' Wayside Cottager , p. 109. 

* cundyth, 5. [Conduit.] 

* cune, s. [Coin.] 

•cu -ne-al* a. [Lat. cuneus = a wedge.] Of 
or pertaining to a wedge ; wedge-shaped. 

cu'-ne-ate, cu-ne-at-ed, a. [Lat. cuncatus 
= wedge-shaped, from cuneus — a wedge.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Wedge-shaped ; made in the 
form of a wedge. 

2. Bot. {Chiefly of the form cimeate) : Wedge- 
shaped, inversely triangular, with rounded 
angles, as the leaf of Saxifraga trulentata. 
( Lindley .) A cuneate leaf passes gradually at 
its base into the petiole. 

<CU ne-At-iC, a. [Lat. cuncatus = wedge- 
shaped, and Eng., Ac., adj. suit -ic.) Pertain- 
ing to what is wedge-shaped, spec, wedge- 
shaped letters. [Cuneiform.] 

. . at the beginning of cunentic decipherment 
Prof. Say c«, In Bib. Arch. Soc. Tram., vol. lii. (1874), 
p. 466. 

OU- ne -1 -form, cu'-iri-form, a. &s. [Fr. 

cuneiforme, from Lat. cuneus = a wedge, and 
forma — form.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. Archivcl. : Wedge-shaped. 

2. Anat. ; In the same sense as 1. There 
arc cuneiform bones of the head and others of 
the foot. There are also cuneiform cartilages 
of the larynx. 

3. Bot.: The same as Cuneate (q.v.). 

B. As subst. : Cuneiform characters or 
writing (q.v.). 

■J (1) Cuneiform characters: Characters re- 
sembling a series of wedges or arrow heads, 
commonly found covering the surface of Nine- 
vite sculptures. The first step towards the 
discovery of the cuneiform alphabet was taken 
by Prof. Gr< defend as long ago as 1802. In a 
paper read during that year before the Royal 
Soci- ty of Gottingen, and published in the 
Literary Gazette of the same town, he announced 
that m examining Persian cuneiform lie had 
succeeded in deciphering the names of Cyrus, 
Darius, Xerxes, and Hystaspes, and had thus 
obtained the true determination of nearly a 
third of the entire alphabet. Britain was late 
in entering this field of inquiry, but it has 
ainei* had very eminent students of cuneiform 
writing, such as Sir Henry Rawlinson, Mr. 
George Smith, of the British Museum, and 
others. The Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, vol. x., and the first part of vol xi. 
(the former published in 1S46 and the latter 
in 1840), were entirely devoted to papers by 


Sir Henry Uawlinaon on cuneiform writing. 
Adopting a classification which use had made 
extremely convenient, he divided the arrow- 
headed writing known to him into three classes 
— Babyloniau, Median, and Persian. Thetir9t 



cuneiform inscription. 


of these, which he also called Complicated 
Cuneiform, lie further sob-divided into Primi- 
tive Babylonian, Acliaunenian Babylonian, 
Maedo -Assyrian, Assyrian, and Elynnean. 
( Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society , vol. x., 
pp. 1—52.) 

In 1874 Mr. George Smith spoke of the fact 
that, the cuneiform system of writing was the 
invention of a race having a Turanian language 
totally different from the Semitic language of the 
Assyrians and Babylonians. (Bib. Arch. Soc. 
Transact., vol. iii. (1874), p. 462.) The Turanian 
or Ural Altaic people referred to by M r. George 
Smith were shown by Professor Sayce ami 
others to be the Accadians who descended into 
Chaldea from the highlands to the east of the 
Euphrates . Professor Sayce considers that 

their language, only recently known, stands to 
the other Turanian tongues in the same rela- 
tion lhat Sanscrit does to the Aryan family of 
languages. He traces the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions of Media to the Amardi, the Cassi or 
Kossa-ans, and the Anzanites or Susaites, all 
akin to the Aecadian. ( Professor Sayce, ill 
Bib. Archccol. Soc. Transact., vol. iii., pp. 465 — 
485.) 

The earliest deciphered cuneiform inscrip- 
tion may be placed about 2,000 n.c. ; tlie latest 
about the time of Alexander the Great, b.c. 
336—323. 

(2) Cuneiform writing : Writing in which the 
characters described under *[ (1) are those em- 
ployed. Every visitor to the Assyrian rooms 
in the British Museum, or to the Crystal 
Palace, is familiar with its appearance. 

cu-nette , s. [Fr.] 

Fort. : A small ditch in the middle of a dry 
ditch, todrainthe water ott' the place. (Knight.) 

* cunge, * cungyn, v.t. [Conge.] 

* cu mc'-u-lar, a. [Lat. cunm — a cradle.] 
Pertaining to the cradle or iufancy ; childish. 

"In bis cunicular days." — Anecdote of Lodowick 
ifuggleton (1676). {Davies.) 

cu-nic'-u-latc, a. [Lat. cunieulns — (1) a 
rabbit., (2) a rabbit-hole, a mine.] 

Bot. : Pierced with a long passage open at 
one end, as the peduncle of Tropaeolnm. 

* cu - mc'-u-lous, a. [Lat. cvniculus = a 
rabbit.] Of or pertaining to rabbits. 

ou'-m form, a. [Cuneiform.] 

' cunig, * cuning, cunyng, s. [Coning, 
Cony.] A rabbit. 

“The con, the cuning, and the cat." 

Vherrie and Blue, at. 3. 

CU ni -la, s. [Etym. doubtful. “A Roman 
name applied by Linnaeus to this genus." 
(Loudon.) By some botanists it is supposed 
to be from conus = a cooe, and by others to be 
from Cunila , the name of a town.] 

Bot. : A genus of Lamiareae, the typical one 
of the family Cunilidae (q.v.). The calyx is 
thirteen- nerved, the stamens two. An in- 
fusion of Cunila mariana is used in North 
America in slight fevers and colds, as is 
C. microcephala in Brazil. 

cu nil l dae, s. pi. [Lat. cunit(a), and fem. 
pi. adj. autf. -idee. ] 

Bot. : A family of Lamiace®, tribe Satureae, 
type Cunila (q.v.). 

* cunner (1), s. [Conner.] 

cun -ner (2), s. [Etym. unknown.] A kind of 
shellfish less than an oyster, that sticks close 
to the rocks. (Ainsworth.) 

* cunnes man, s. [Kinsman.] A kinsman, 
a relation. 

•* His men makede thodeol ynough . . . 

And liamhche hia cunscsmen." Beket, 1666. 


oun -^ing, * con ning, * con - nyng. 

* con nynge, * cun nand, ‘ cun-nyng, 

* kun-nyng, a. & s. [As udj., pr. par. ot 
Mid. Eng. cuvnen^to know ; A.S. cunnan. As 
subst., from led. kunna.udi= knowledge, from 
kunna = to know.J 

A. As adjective : 

1. Of persons: 

1. Jn a good sense : 

(1) Having knowledge, skill, or learning. 

“ A konyng uifUi of lore.” 

H’itlwm of Pair rue, 2.917. 

(2) Skilful, dexterous. 

“And he made in Jerusalem engines, invented by 
cunning uieu, . . ."—i Vhron. xxvl. 16. 

2. In a bad sense : Artful, crafty, sly, de- 
signing, shrewd, astute. 

"... the supple and slippery consciences of cunrnng 
priests, . . — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 

II. Of things : 

1. Made or wrought witli skill and art, in- 
genious, curious. 

“To devise cunning work*, to work in gold, and in 
silver, and iu brass .”— ExoiL ixxi. 4. 

2. Artful, crafty, sly. 

“ With all the cunning maimer of our flight. 

Determined of. " 

Shakesp.: Two. Gent, of Yer., 11 4. 

B. As substantive : 

1. (Originally) : Skill (no bad sense being 
implied). 

"If 1 forget thee. O Jerusalem, let my right hand 
forget her cunning ." — P&alm cxxxvii, 5. 

^[ As early as the time of Lord Bacon, the 
word was degenerating in meaning, owing to 
the fact, discreditable to human nature, that 
skill is often used to defraud those less highly 
gifted. 

* 2. A profession, a trade. 

" Shame not these woods 
Ey putting on the cunning of a carper." 

Shukesp. : Tinum, lv. &. 

3. Art, craft, artfulness, artifice, shrewd- 
ness, wilinese. 

"Cunning is the natural defence of the weak."— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. i. 

Crabbthua discriminates between cunning, 
crafty, subtle, sly, ami wily : “The cunning 
man shows his dexterity simply iu concealing : 
this requires little more than reservedness and 
taciturnity ; the crafty man goes farther ; be 
shapes his words and actions so as to lull sus- 
picion : hence it is that a child may be cunning 
but an old man will be crafty ; a subtle man 
has more acuteness of invention than either. 

. . . the cunning man looks only to the con- 
cealment of an immediate object; the crafty 
and the subtle man have a remote object to con- 
ceal : thus men are cunning in tlieir ordinary- 
concerns ; politicians are crafty or subtle ; bnt 
the former is more so as to the end, and the 
latter as to the means. A man is cunning and 
crafty by deeds ; he is subtle mostly by means 
of words alone, or words and actions com- 
bined. Slyness is a vulgar kind of cunning ; 
the sly man goea cautiously and silently to 
work. I Tilincss is a species of cunning or 
craft, applicable only to cases of attack or 
defence.” (Crtibb: Eng. Synon.) 

cunning man (or woman), s. A man 

(or woman) who pretends to tell fortunes, to 
teach how to recover stolen goods, &c. 

“ Ho sent him for & strong detachment 
Of beadle, constable, and watchmen. 

T* attack the cunntngman for plunder 
Committed falsely on his lumber." 

Butler: Jtudibras, 

cunning-simple, a. Simple but with 
some artfulness. 

“So innocent. #o cunning-etmple. 

From beneath her gather'd wimple." 

Tennyson : Lilian, il 17. 

* cun- nin gaire, * cun-in gar, * can- 
ny n-garth, s. [Prob. a corruption of Mid. 
Eng. c ony-gnrthe — a rabbit-warren : cony = a 
rabbit, anil garth = a garden, an enclosure. 
Cf. Sw. kuningaard = a rabbit-warren.] A 
rabbit-warren. 

“That na umn tak cunnjmgis out of wtheria 
cunnyngartfnx." — Acts Ja. HI., 1474 (ed 1814), p. 107. 

cun-nirig ham l a, s. [Named after J. and 
A. Cmmingh.Uii, botanists and travellers in 
New South Wales.] 

Bot. : A genus of Pinaceae, section Abietina*. 
Cunninghamia sinensis is a handsome tree, in- 
troduced into this country in 1804. It will 
grow with care near London in the open air, 
if protected in winter. 

cun' nihg ly, * oon-ning-ly, adv. [Eng. 

cunning ; • ly .] 


boil, b 6 y; poikt, cat, 9ell, chorus, 5hin, bengh: go, gem; thin, this; gin, as; expect. Xenophon, e^lst, -Ing. 

-clan, -tlan - sham -tion, -slon-ahun; tion, -jiion = zhun. -clous, -tlous, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, &c. = bel, deL 
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cunningness— cupboard 


1. Skilfully ; with art or skill. 

" A stately (ml loco hullt of squared brlcke. 

Which cunningly was without morter laid. 

Spenser : F. Q . I. Iv. 4. 

2. In a cunning, nrtful, or crafty manner ; 
artfully, slily, wllily, craltily. 

“ But, good my lord, do It so cunningly. 

That my discovery he not alined ol ,r 

Shaketp. : Two Gent, of »'er„ 111. 1. 

cun' nfhg ness, a. [Eng. cunning; -Hess.] 
Cunning, art, artfulness, craft, wiliness. 

** But mine is such a drench id balderdash, 

Such a strange corded cunnhn/ness" 

Beaumont .{• FI etch. : Tamer Tamed. 

* cun-ny, s. [Coxy.] 

* cunny berry, s. A rabbit-burrow ; 
lienee, n retreat, a refuge. 

"He would fetch him out of ids cu>iny~6rrrj/.''— 
Sidney : Arcadia, p. 277. 

* cunny catch, v.t. [Cony-catch.] 

" He wilt not. suffer himself to bo cunny-catcht."— S. 
Lcnnard: Of Wisdom*, bk 11., ch, i., } 4, p. 21211670). 

ou no'-ni-a, s. [Named after John Christian 
(Juno, of Amsterdam, who in 1750 described 
his own garden in verse. ] 

Bot. : A genus of plants, the typical one of 
the order Cunnniaceie. There are n five- 
parted deciduous calyx, live petals, ten 
stamens, two diverging styles, a conical two- 
celled capsule, separable into two many- 
celled carpels. Cunonia capcnsis , the White 
Cunonia, is the Rood Elze of the Dutch resi- 
dents at the Cape of Good Hope. It is a 
small tree with opposite pinnate leaves and 
dens# racemes of small white flowers, 

CU no ni a' 96-20, *. pi. [Mod. Lat. cuno- 
ni(a) (q.v.), and fern. pi. adj. sufl. -flew.] 

Bot. : Cunoniads. An order of Perigyuous 
Exogens, alliance Saxifragales. it consists of 
trees or shrubs with large interpetiolar sti- 
pules, a four or live- deft nearly inferior calyx, 
petals four to five or none ; stamens perigyn- 
ous, definite, or indefinite ; styles two ; ovary 
two-celled, with two or many seeds ; fruit 
two-celled, capsular, or indehiseent. The 
species are found at ths Caps of Good Hope, 
in South America, the East Iodies, and Aus- 
tralia. In 1S44 Lindley enumerated 22 genera, 
and estimated the known species at 100. 

cu-no -ni ad£, a. pi. [Lat. c«no7ii(a), and 
ling., Ac. pi. sutf. -cu£s.] 

Bot. : The name given by Lindley to the 
botanical order Cuuoniaeese (q.v.).] 

* cun-sta bylle, s. [Constable.] 

cun-tey-cun-tey, $. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Law: A kind of trial by an ordinary jury. 
(JFAarfon.) 

* cun-try, * cun-trye, a. [Country.] 

* cun veth, s. [Conveth.] 

* cun-y-sance, s. [Cognisance.) 

cup, * cop, * coppe, * coupe, * cowpe, 
* cupe, * cuppe, s. [Lat. cupa = a cask, a 
vat ; Dan. & Dut. kop ; Sw. kopp ; Sp. & 
Port, copa ; It'll, coma ; Ger. kopf ; Fr .coupe; 
Gr. KvneWov (kupelkm) = a cup.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I. Literally : 

1. A small vessel for liquids used to drink 
from ; a drinking-vessel. 

" Thou shftlt deliver Pharaoh’s cup into hU hond.’^ 
Qenesis xl. 13, 

2. The quantity of liquor that may be con- 
tained in a cup ; the contents of a cup. 

“When the ava Is ready, cups of it are hauded 
about"— Cook : Voyages, voU viL, bk. v., ch. 8. 

3. A cooling beverage, consisting of wine 
or c ; der and aerated water, with other in- 
gredients. Often in composition ; as, cider- 
nip, champagne -cup, Ac. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Anything shaped like a cup : as, the cup 
of a flower, an acorn, &»•. 

" The cup was all fill’d, and the leaves were ail wet* 
Cowper : The /Cute. 

2. (PI.): An entertainment; a drinking- 
bout, a carouse. 

" Amidst his cuys with fainting shlv'rlng seiz’d. " 

Dryden : Pertius. 

* 3. The portion or lot which one has to 
endure. (Generally of evil, sorrow, or pain.) 

“Can ye drink of the cup that I drink of? and be 
baptized with the haptisui that 1 am baptized with?" 
— Mark x. 8s. 


B. Technically : 

1. Surg. : A glass placed above a scarified 
place, to extract blood in cupping ; a cupping- 
glass. 

2. Naut. : The atep of the capstan-spindle. 

3. Boilers : One of a series of little dornea 
attached to a boiler-plate and serving to ex- 
tend the tire-surface. 

4. Kecks. : The chalice used in the adminis- 
tration of the Holy Communion. 

5. Ch. Ilist. : The cup was first denied to the 
laity by the Council of Constance, by a decree 
issued on .lune 1 1, 1415. The Council of Basil 
in 1433 restored the cup to the Calixtines, and 
thus reconciled them to the Roman Pontiff. 
[Calixtines.] 

m i (1) A cup too low: With leas than the 
ordinary allowance of wine or other stimulat- 
ing liquor ; in low spirits. 

"Toba sure I am wlmtoue wills a cup too low. but 
when thoroughly cleared 1 hope to feel fully equnt to 
any business that may appear ' —Letter from George 
111. to Pitt, iu Stanhope; Life of Pitt, 11.. App. 2. 

(2) Cup and can ; Familiar companions ; 
boon companions. 

" That you and he are cup and can. * Swift. 

(3) In one's cups: Drinking ; intoxicated. 

. . reasoning, as one friend with another, by the 
fireside, or our cupt, . . - Knollet: History of the 

Turks 

cup and ball Joint, t. A ball-and- 

aocket joint. 

cup and cone, s. 

Metal. : An apparatus used for charging 
iron furnaces, which are worked with clamped 
tops for collecting the waste gasea. (Weak.) 

cup and saucer, *. A a. 

A. As substantive: 

1. Sing. In the literal aenae. 

2. PI. (Cups and Saucers): A child's name 
for acorns and the cups that contain them. 
Chiefly in North Lincolnshire and Yorkshire. 
(Britten & Holland.) 

B. .45 adj. : Resembling a cup and saucer. 

IT Cupand-saucer limpet : A popular name 

for the molluscous genus Calyptraea, given 
because a process like half a cup ia in the 
interior of the limpet-like ahelL [Calyptrata. ] 

cup flower, s. Scyphanthus elegant. 
(Treas. 0 / Bot.) 

cup -gall, ■?. A gall of a cup-like form 
found occasionally on oak leaves. 

cup-goldilocks, s. Trichoma ncs radi - 
cans. 

cup-lead, s. A long leaden weight with 

C. cup-shaped cavity closed by a leather valve, 
used for deep-sea dredging. 

cup-licben, s. [So called from tha form 
of the tballus.] Scyphophorus pyxidatus. 



CUP-LICHEN (MAONIFIED). 


* cup-man, s. A hard drinker; a boon 
companion. 

’* *Oh. a friend of mine 1 a brother cupman, a qniet 
dog. who does not love these snarlings,' said flurbo, 
carelessly." — Bulwer : Last Days of Pompeii, bk. ii.. 
cb. iLi. 

cup -moss, s. 

1 . Scy ph ophorus pyxidatus. 

2. lAcanorn tartareo (Chiefly in Banffshire.) 
(Britten £ Holland.) Neither of the two is a 
genuine moss ; both are lichens. 

“They find the red cup mom where they climb.” 
Hemans The Adopted Child. 

cup mushroom, s. A name given to 
various species of Peziza. 


cup plant, 5 . An American name for 

Silplnuvi jer/ohatum. 

* cup-rose, ». A name for the Poppy. 

cup-shaped, a. 

Bot. : Cyathiform, resembling a drinking- 
cup. Nearly the same as pitcher-shaped. 
Example, the limb ot the corolla of Sym- 
phytum. 

* cup shotton, a Intoxicated, tipsy. 

“They take It generally a* 110 lunall disgrace If they 
happen to lie cupshotten.' — Harrison ; liescrip. Bng., 
bk- ll.. ch. 6, p. 168. 

cups and ladles, s. pi. The huska of 
the acorn, from their resemblance to thase 
ute nails. 

cup valve, «. 

Steam-engine : 

1. A cup-ahaped or conical valve, which ia 
guided by a atem to and from its flaring seat 

2. A fonn of balance- valve which opens 
simultaneously on top and sides. 

3. A valve formed by an inverted cup over 
the end of a pipe or opening. 

cup, v.t. [Cup, «.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Trans. : To aupply with cups— f.e., with 
liquor. 

“ In thy fat* our care* lie drown’d ; 

With thy grape* onr hair* be crown’d : 

Cup u*. till the world go round. 

Cup us, till the world go round 1“ 

Shakes p. : Ant & Cleop., if. 7. 

2. Intrans. : To drink. 

“The former U not more thirsty after hi* cupping .* 
—Adams : Works, 1. 4*<t 

II. Surg . ; To bleed by meana of a cupping- 
glass. 

“Him the damn'd doctors and hU friend* immur’d. 

They hied, they cupp'd, they purg'd ; In short, they 
cur'd.” Pope Satires, ri. pA 

CU-pa’ nl a, s. [Named after Francia Cupani, 
an Italian monk and botanical author, who 
died in a.d. 1710.] 

Bot. : A genus of bypogynoua Exogena, order 
Sapindaee®, tribe Sapindeae. It has a cap- 
sular dehiscent fruit ; the flowers in racemes ; 
calyx five-parted ; petala five ; atamena ten, 
inside a fleshy rim ; style trifid. The apeciea 
are found chiefly in South America, but also 
in other parts of the tropics. More tban fifty 
are known. The aucculent root of the Akee 
tree, Cupania sapida , sometimes called Blighia 
sapida, is eaten Boiled down with augar and 
cinnamon it ia used also in diarrhoea. C. Cun- 
ninghami is a large timber tree, growing In 
Australia. It haa been introduced into 
Britain, where it grows beat in a light loamy 
aoil. 

cup’-bear-er, s. [Eng. cup, and bearer .) 

1. Gen.: An attendant or official whoae 
duty it is to hand found the wine to the 
guests. 

". . . hi* carrying away hie son Ganymeda fco b« 
hi* cupbearer ." — Broome. 

* 2. Spec. : An officer whose duty it was to 
taste the wine before handing it to bia lord, 
thus guarding against poison. 

“ 1 waa the king's cupbearer — A'fhem. i. 1L 

cup -board (pron. ciib’-berd), *cup- 
borde, * cup-burde, s. [Eng. cup , and 
Mid. Eng. borders, table.] [Board, s.] 

* 1. A board, shelf, or buffet on which enps, 
&c., were placed. 

“Some trees are best for plane hers, sub deal ; some 
for tables, cupboards, and desks, as walnut."— Bacon . 
Sat. Hist. 

2. A small presa or case with shelves, on 
which plates, dishes, cups, Ae., are placed ; 
sometimes applied to a press without shelves ; 
a w’ardrobe. 

" Yet their wine aud their victuals these curmudgeon- 
lubhards 

Lock up from my sight, in cellars and cupboards." 

Swift. 

3. A sidehoard or piece of furniture for ths 
display of plate. 

*i (1) Cupboard love: Interested love: that 
w’hieli has an eye to what can be gained by a 
pretence of love. 

“ A cupboard fore is seldom true, 

A love sincere is found in few." 

Poor liobin. (Sares.) 

(2) To cry cupboard : To call for or demand 
food. 

“ My belly began to cry cupboard." — Swift : Polite 
Conv . 11. 


fete, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pSt, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, ciirc, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. 00, oe = e. ey — a. qu = kw. 
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* cupboard (pr. cub'-berd), v.t. [Cupboard, 
*. j To treasure or hoard up in a cupboard. 

“Still cupboarding the viand * 

Shaketp. : Coriolanut, 1. 1. 

* oupboarded (pr. cub’-berd-cd), pa. %>ar. 
or «. [Cupboard, v.) 

* cupboardy (pr. cub'-bcrd-y), a. [Eng. 
cupboard; - y .] Like a cupboard or press in 
size ; diminutive. 

“ Lucy waa glad to have her funny little cupboardy 
room all to herself "—Hit* Braddon : Weaver « and 
Weft, p. 316 (ed. 1377). 

*cupc, s. [A.S. c$pa.] A basket. 

“ Yif I myght padre eny scrappes of the releef of the 
twelf cupes."—Trevi*ti, j. 15. 

cu'-pel, * cup -pel, $. [Lat. cupella = a 
small* vat or cask, dim in. of cupa = a vat, a 
cask.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : A small cask ; a firkin. 

“ Item, 4 aippeUt of butter and cheese."— Depred. on 
the Clan Campbell, p. 112. 

2. Assaying : A porous vessel, usually made 
of pulverized bone-ashes, and employed in 
assaying for separating the precious metals 
from their oxidizable alloys. Cupels are 
made in a mould with a die having a boss-like 
projection for forming the cavity for contain- 
ing the specimens to be assayed. Those used 
in the British mint are made of the cores of 
ox-horns burned and pulverized. Cupels of 
bone-earth are described by the great Arabian 
chemist Djafar, who lived about a.d. 875. 
He was the discoverer of nitric acid and aqua- 
regia. (Knight.) 

" There be other bodies fixed, os we see in the stuff 
whereof cuppel * are made, which they put into fur- 
naces, upon which fire worketh not. — Bacon : Hat 
Hit. 

cupel-dust, s. Powder used in the 
purifying of metals. 

cupel-pyrometer, s. Ad alloy pyro- 
meter which indicates the heat by incipient 
or total liquefaction. (Knight.) 

t cu'-pel, v.t. [Cupel, s.] To purify or refine 
in a cupel. 

“ Alloys containing hoth silver And gold are cupelled 
with lead and a quantity nf silver . . ."—Graham : 
Chemistry {2nd ed.), voL ii., p. 362. 

CU-pel-la -tion, s. [Lat. cnpell(a), and Eng. 
suff. -oftore.J 

Assaying: The act or process of purifying 
or refining gold or silver by a cupel. An alloy 
of silver and lead is exposed to a red heat on 
the floor of a muffle, where a current of air 
plays over its surface. The lead is converted 
into the protoxide, melts, and runs off, leaving 
tbe refined silver. In assaying silver it is 
purified in a small cupel subjected to an oxi- 
dizing heated blast. This leaves it pure silver, 
the lead passing into the porosis vessel. The 
assay of gold is more complex. The copper 
and other oxidizable metals are removed by 
cupellation with lead. A large excess of silver 
is then added to the alloy, which is rolled 
into a sheet called a cornet. The silver is 
dissolved out with nitric acid, which leaves 
tbe gold as a sponge. This is called parting. 
(Knight.) 

", . . refined by cupellation . . ." — Babington ; 
Systtmof Mineralogy (1799). 

f cu -pel ling, pr. par., a., & s. [Cupel, ®.) 
A. B. As pr. par . & ]>articip. a/lj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : Cupellation. 

**. . . the quick melting down of ores, and cupelling 
of them, . . .'—Boyle: UorA:«, vol ill., p. 463. 

CU -pel-lo, s. [Lat. cupella,] A small fur- 
nace for assaying. 

cup ful, * cupe-ful, s. [Eng. cup, and 

ful(l ). ] The quantity which a cup will hold. 

CU phe-a, s. [Gr. xv(f>6s (kaphas) — curved, 
in reference to tbe form of the capsule.] 

Bot. : A genus of perigynous Exogens, order 
Lvthraceae, tribe Lythre*. The leaves are 
opposite ; the flowers solitary ; calyx tubular, 
inflated below, and gibbous or spermed at tbe 
base on the upper side ; petals or 0, unequal 
in size ; ovary one to two-celled ; ovules few ; 
fruit an oblong capsule. Habitat chiefly 

tropieal America. In Brazil a decoction of 
Cuphea Balsamona is sometimes prescribed in 
intermittent fever. 

CU' pid, s. [Lat. Cupido, from cvpio = to 
desire. J 


Myth. : The god of Love, generally repre- 
sented as a beautiful 
naked boy, winged, 
blind, aud aimed 
with a bow and a , 
quiver full of arrows, | 
with wliicb he trans- 
fixed the hearts of 
lovers, kindling de- 
sire in them. lie was 
equivalent to, but not per- 
fectly identical with, the 
(Eros) of the Greeks, 
lie was supposed to be 
the soil of Mercury and 
Venus. 

*[ To look for Cupids in 
the eyes: To gaze at, to 
look iuto the eyes of,, 
till one sees one’s self re- 
flected there. 



" The Naiada. sitting near upon the Aged rocks. 

Are busied with their combs, to braid hia verdant 
locks, 

While in their crystal eyes he doth for Cupid* look .” 
Drayton : Poly-Olbum, ». 1 

cu-pid’-i-ty, s. [Fr. cupiditS, from Lat. 
cvpiditus, from cupidus — desirous ; cvpio — 
to desire, to long for.] 

* 1. Love ; the affection over which Cupid 
presides. 

” She calls her Idle flame love — a cupidity which 
ouly was a something she knew not what to make of.” 
— Iliehardton : Sir C. Granditon, vi. 179. 

2. An eager or inordinate desire to possess 
something, especially wealth ; covetousness, 
avarice. 


He rushed with ravenous eagerness at every bait 
which was offered to hia cupidity."— Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. xxili. 


•oup'-meal, * cuppe mtle, adv. [Eng. 
cup, and mral — a bit. Cf. piecenual. J Cup 
by cup ; by cups at a time. 

’* It cam in cuppemele.'' 

P. Plowman, 2.92L 

cu'-po la, * cu-po lo, * cup po la, s. 

[Ital. cupola, a diminutive from Lat. cupa — 
a cup.] 

1. Architecture: 

(1) A lantern or small apartment on the 
summit of a dome. 

(2) A spherical or spheroidal covering to a 
building or any part of it. (Knight.) 

“ The rocky summits, split and rent. 

Formed turret, dome, and battlement. 

Or seemed fantastically set 
With cupola or minaret.* 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, L 4 

2. Metallurgy : 

(1) A furnace for melting metals for cast- 
ing. [Cupola-furnace.] 

(2) A furnace for heating shot to be tired 
at shipping and other inflammable objects. 
(Knight.) 

3. Anat. : The dome-like extremity of the 
canal of the cochlea. 


cupola furnace, s. 

Metal. : A furnace for melting iron in a 
foundry. The name is derived from a cupola 
or dome leading to the chimney, which is now 
frequently omitted. A cupola of ordinary 



size may be thus described At the base is a 
pedestal of brickwork 20 to 30 inches high, 
upon which stands a cast-iron cylinder from 
30 to 40 inches diameter, and 5 to 8 feet high ; 
this is lined with fire-clay, brick, or other 
refractory matter, which contracts its internal 
diameter to from IS to 24 inches. The furnace 
is open at the top for the escape of the flame 


and gases, and for the admission of the charge, 
consisting of pig-iron, waste or old metal, 
coke, and lime in due proportion. The lime 
acts as a flux, and much assists the fusion ; 
chalk or oyster-shells are used where con- 
veniently accessible. At the back of the fur- 
nace are several tuyere- holes, one above 
another, through which the air is urged by a 
blower. As the fluid metal collects below, 
the air is admitted at a higher aperture, ami 
the lower blast-hole is stopped. The hunt of 
the furnace has a large opening at which 
clinkers, slag, and uncousuined fuel are re- 
moved when cleaning the furnace. This 
aperture is closed by a guard-] 'late, fixed on 
by staples attached to the iron case of the 
furnace. In the centre of the guard-plate is 
the tapping-hole, which is closed during tbe 
melting by a ramming of sand. Some fur- 
naces are made rectangular or cylindrical, 
with separate plates like staves, bound by 
hoops, so that the furnace may be taken down 
if the charge should accidentally become 
solidified therein. (Knight.) 

cupola-ship, s. 

Navf.: There is a diversity of opinion as to 
who originated the turret-ship idea. It lms 
been claimed for Captain Cow per Coles, of the 
English navy, who constructed a small turret- 
ship in 1855, for use in the Crimean war, 
and at a later date began the Rolf Krake, 
which was completed after the Monitor. But 
Ericsson, tbe builder of the Mouitor, had 
conceived tbe idea at an earlier date, and 
submitted a plan for an armored cupola- 
ship to the Emperor Napoleon in 1854. The 



Monitor, which was the first ship of tbis 
kind used in war, sprang from this idea. 
Its complete success is a matter of history. 
The strong points about such vessels are- 
first, the difficulty of hitting them ; secondly, 
the probability that, even if they be struck, tbe 
shot impinging obliquely will glance off with- 
out doing serious injury. The weak point is 
that, lying very low in the water, and being 
the reverse of buoyant, they may ship enough 
water by the funnel to founder at sea, as the 
Monitor itself ultimately did. A cupola-sbip 
is called also a turret-ship, (q.v.) 

cu'-po laed, *cii' po loed, n. [Eng. cupola; 
•ed.] Having a cupola. 

“Opposite to this palace is a fair temple — cupoloed, 
compassed with walls, and open to the air."— Sir T. 
IB rbert : Travel *, p. 163, 

cup' pa, s. [Etym. unknown.] 

Her. : One of the furs composed of any 
metal and colour. Called also Potent-counter- 
potent (q.v.). (Ogilvie.) 

cupped, pa. par. or a. [Cup, v.] 

* L Ord. Lang. : Intoxicated ; in one’s cups 

“ All night with one that had bin ehrieve 1 sup'd, 
Well entertain'd I was, and halfe well cup'd. 

Taylor: ll'orto, 1650. 

II. Technically: 

1. Surg. : Bled by means of a cupping-glass. 

2. Mach. : Depressed at the centre : dished. 
The depression around the eye of a millstone 
is called the bosom. (Knight.) 

cup per, s. [Eng. cup, v. ; -cr.] One who 
bleeds by means of a cupping-glass ; a scarifier. 

cup -pmg, pr.par.y a., dr s. [Cur, t\] 

A. & B. As pr. par . £ particip. adj. : (Se# 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1, The act of drinking. 


b6^; p6ilt, j6^rl; cat, $ell, chorus, ^hin, ben<?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. pb=f. 
-•Ian, -tion = sha.ru -tion, -slon = shun ; -tion, -fion = zhun, -tiouB, -slous, oioua = Bhus. -ble, -die, &e. - b«l, d*L 
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cupreine-cuprous 


2. The act of bleeding with n cupping- glass ; 
scarifying. 

‘'llllulering, cupr>itig, Mid b1<w<lli»g, »re of 

tUMi but to the idle nud LutfhJjmnito ."— AOuison : 
Spectator. 

If Cupping waa known to Hippocrates. It 
wan practised a good deal in the second de- 
code of the nineteenth century, but lies since 
gone into disuse, as blood-letting in all forms 
has done. 

cupping glass, s. 

Surg. : A glass vessel resembling a cup, used 
in tlie operation of cupping. It is Hi st heated, 
by which means the included air becomes 
rarelled. It is then applied to the skin, and 
as the heated air becomes cooler it produces a 
partial vacuum, by which means tha akin and 
integuments are drawn into the cupping-glass. 
There are several varieties of cupping-glasses ; 
in acme cases the air ia exhausted by means 
of a syringe. Dry cupping ia the application 
of air-exhuusted cups to an unscarilied place 
to excite the part., and on an extended scale ia 
known as a depurator (q.v.). 

•' A bul>o. In this case, ought to be drawn outward 
by cupping-glasses, aud brought to auiipuration.’* — 
Wiseman. 

* cupping house, s. A tavern. 

"A cupping-house, a vaulting-house, e gaming- 
house."— Adams : Works, 1. 277. 

cu -prc-inc, s. [Lat. cupre(us) - of copper, 
and Eng., Arc. suff. -fne.] 

Min. : The aame as Coppeh-olance (Brit. 
Mus. Catal.). The same as Coalcocite, of 
which copper-glance is made a synonym. 
(Dana.) Breitlmupt considered it a distinct 
species, but hia views have not been accepted. 

cu pre-oua, a. [Lat. cupreus=of copper, 
from cuprum = copper.] Containing more or 
less of copper, coppery. [Cuprous.] 

If (1) Cupreous anglcsite : 

Min. : The aame as Linabite (q.v.), 

(2) Cupreous idocrase : 

Min. : The same as Cyprine. 

(3) Cupreous manganese: 

Min. : The same as Lampadite (q.v.). 

ou-prea -se-ee, s. pi. [Lat. cupress(us) t and 
feia. pi. adj. suif. -etc.] 

Bot. : 'A suborder of Pinaces. It is cha- 
racterized by erect ovules and spheroidal 
pollen. It ia sometimes called also Cupres- 
sinae. 

cu-pres-si-nae, s. pi. [Lat. cujvres$(us\ and 
fern. pi. adj. suflf. -inm.] The same as Cu- 
PRESSEJE (q.v.). 

CU-pres-si ni’-tes, s. [Lat. cupressin(o) 
(q.v.), and Lat., Ac. suff. -ites.] 

Palieo-botajiy : A genus of fossil plants from 
tin* London clay of Sheppey, which is of Eocene 
« c Bowerbauk described thirteen species. 

CuprSs’-site, s. [Lat. cupress(us) (q.v.), and 
Eng., Ac. sutf. ‘ite (Pnlceont.) (q.v.).] 
Palceo-bntany : Plant remains from the Trias 
to the Wealden, resembling the genus Cu- 
pressus, but not proved to be of that actual 
genus. 

cu-pres so-erm -l-dae, a. pi. [Mod. Lat. 

CUpnssocrin(us), and fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 
Palevont. : A family of Crinoidea with a cup- 
shaped calyx, the centre of its base being 
supported by the expanded uppermost joint 
of the column, surrounded by five basals, 
carrying five large radials and five smaller 
plates, these latter giving origin to the five 
arms. Known range in time, from the Devo- 
nian to the Carboniferous. Type, Cupresso- 
crinus (q.v.). 

* cu -pres-sec rl-ni -tes, a. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
cupressocrln(us\ and Lat., Ac. suff. -ifcw.J The 
same as Cupbessochinus (q v.). 

cu pres-soc'- ri nus, s. [Lat. cvpress(us); o 
connective, and Lat. erinon ; Gr. Kpi.vov(hrinon) 
= a lily, specially Orange Lily (q.v.) ] 

Zool. : A genus of Ciinoideans, the typical 
one of the family Cnpressocrinid* (q. v.). It 
occurs in tha Devonian rocks. 

cu-pres-sus, s. [Lat. = the cypress ; Gr. 
#niJTap«r<rov (kuparissos), of the same meaning.] 
I. Bot.: AgennsofGymnngens, order Pinaceap, 
a lib- order Cupressew, of which latter it is the 
type. The leaves are reduced to mere scales ; 


the conea consist of peltate woody bracta ; the 
seeds are small and angular, several iu each 
bract ; the fruit is like that of the juniper, but 
much larger. Cupressvs sempervirens ia the 
Common Cypress. [Cyphers.] There are 
other species. 

2. Palwo-botuny : The genus Cupreasna la 
believed to have been found fossil in the 
American Cretaceous rocks. 

cu prlc, a. [Lat. cupr{ «?m) = copper, and Eng. 
suil. -ic . J Having copper in its composition. 
Each molecule of the substance contains one 
atom of copper. 

cupric acetate, s. 

Chem.: (CIVCLPOXiCu. It is prepared by 
dissolving verdigris in hot acetic acid and 
allowing the filtered solution to cool. It 
forma dark -green crystals, which dissolve in 
fourteen parts of cold, and in five parta of 
boiling, water. 

cupric carbonate, s. 

them. : A green, basic carbonate, CuC0 3 . 
Cu(OH>j is obtained when sodium carbo- 
nate is added t*i a hot solution of cupric 
sulphate. It ia used aa r pigment, called ver- 
diter. 

cupric chloride, «. 

Chem. : CuCIg. Obtained by burning cop- 
per tilings in an excess of chlorine gas. It is 
a brown-coloured, deliquescent, powder. When 
cupric oxide or cupric carbonate ia dissolved 
in hydrochloric acid, and the solution evapo- 
rated, green needle, deliquescent crystals, 
(JuCl./2HoO, Rre found. It forms double salts. 
If the green needles are dried in a vacuum 
over sulphuric acid, they become pale blue. 
Cupric chloride is soluble in alcohol, the solu- 
tion burning with a greeu flame. 

cupric nitrate, s. 

Chem.: Nitrate of copper, Cu(NOgV6IIoO. 
Obtained by dissolving copper in nitric acid ; 
it is a blue, deliquescent salt, crystallizing m 
rhombic prisms, which are very soluble in 
water. If a few crystals of cupric nitrate be 
wrapped up in tinfoil, they convert it into 
stannic oxide, the metal takiog fire. 

cupric oxide, s. 

Chem.: CuO. Monoxide of copper, black 
oxide of copper, is obtained by heating the 
metal to redness in the air, or in oxygen. 
Cupric salts, mixed with potassium hydrate, 
give a pale blue precipitate of cupric hydrate, 
Cu(HO\>, which, on boiling in water, is con- 
verted into black cupric oxide. Cupric oxide 
forms salts. Cupric oxide is soluble in am- 
monia, also in oils and fats. Cupric oxide is 
used in organic ultimate analysis (q.v.). ; the 
substance is powdered and mixed with the 
oxide, which must first be carefully dried, as 
it ia hygroscopic. The mixture is then burnt, 
carbonic acid and water are formed, and the 
copper oxide is reduced. Cupric oxide gives 
i green colour to glass. 

cupric sulphate, s. 

1. Chem. : CuSCh’SH./). Sulphate of cop- 
per, blue vitriol, Cupri* Sulphas of the Phar- 
maco]>oeia. Sulphate of copper is obtained by 
boiling copper with sulphuric acid, or by 
heating copper with sulphur, which forms 
cuprous sulphide ; this, when oxidised, yields 
cupric sulphate and oxide ; this is thrown 
into dilute sulphuric acid and allowed to 
crystallize. Cupric sulphate crystallises in 
large blue, triclioic prisms, soluble in four 
parts of cold, and in two parts of boiling, 
water. When heated to 100% it loses four 
molecules of water, and the remaining mole- 
cule at about 200°. The anhydrous salt 
readily absorbs water, and is used to remove 
water from alcohol. It is insoluble in abso- 
lute alcohol. Cupric sulphate dissolves in 
hydrochloric acid, forming cupric chloride. 
The anhydrous salt absorbs the vapour of 
hydrochloric acid. Cupric sulphate, at high 
temperatures, gives off S0 2 and 0, and yields 
cupric oxide. Cupric sulphate forms double 
salts with sulphates of potassium and ammo- 
nium. Sulphate of copper is used in ealico- 
printing. 

2. Phar. : Citpri Sulphas is given in small 
doaes as an astringent or tonic, in Is yge doses 
(five grains) as an emetic. It is used in cases 
of obstinate diarrhoea aud dysentery, also in 
casps of chorea and epilepsy. Externally, it 
is used to dress ulcers, Ae. Sulphate of cop- 


uer ia used to prevent smut in com, and haa 
been employed to prevent dry-rot in timber. 

cuprio sulphide, a. 

Chem,. : Sulphide of cop] ter. CuS occur* 
native. It is precipitated as a dark-brown 
powder when ]1 2 S gas is passed through a 
solution of a cupric salt. Precipitated aul- 
phidc of copper ia soluble in nitric acid, also 
in potassium cyanide ; it ia insoluble in KI18, 
and only slightly soluble in (Nil 4)^2, yellow 
ammonium aulphide. 

cu priF-cr-ous, a. [Lat. cuprum = copjier ; 
fero = to bear ; and Eng. suff. ~ous.) Copper- 
bearing ; bearing copper. 

"... tlie whole cupriferous district of North Wale*." 

— Sir II. Itelabeche Elements 0 / Geology. 

* cup' rite (I), s. [Eng. cup , and rite.] A 
libation. 

“in the tablla vnnilaht. with cu/rrifs niA^nlfy* 
clulye." Stanyhcrst ; Virgil ; . fjneid . lv. 214. 

cu prite (2), s. [Lat. cupr(vm) — copper, and 
atilt, -xte (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : An isometric mineral with octohedral 
cleavage Hardness, 3*5 — 4; sp. gr. # 5 85 — 
C‘15 ; lustre adamantine to earthy ; colour red, 
streak ah ini ng brownish- red. It is aubtrana- 
parent to aubtranalncent, and in texture 
brittle. Composition : oxide of copper, 11*2; 
copper, 88'8 = 100. There are three varieties— 

(1) Urdinary Cuprite, crystallized or massive, 

(2) Chalcotnchite(q.v.),and (3) Earthy Cuprite, 
or Tile Ore. Found iu Cornwall, in Devon- 
shire, near Tavistock ; near Lyona, in Franco; 
as well as in South Australia and South 
America. (Dana.) 

cup roid , a. & s. [Lat. cuprum = copper, and 
Gr. €i6<* ( eidos ) = form, appearance.] 

A. As adj. : Resembling copper. 

B. As substantive : 

Crystal log. : A crystal of the tetrahedral type, 
with twelve equal anglea. 

cu-pro plum -bite, s. [Lat. cuprum = cop- 
per; plumbum — lead, and suff. -ite (Min.) 

(q-v)-l 

Min. : Dana considers this not a proper 
species, but only a mixture of galenite and 
chalcocite. 

cu-pro spheel’-ite, s. [Lat cuprum — cop- 
per, and Eng., &c. scheelite (q.v.).j 

Min. : A crystalline granular mineral of 
vitreous lustre, green colour, and light green- 
ish-grey streak ; its hardness, 4*5 — 5 ; com- 
position : tungstic acid, 78*43 ; oxide of copper, 
8 05 ; lime, 12*02= 100. Occurs in Lower Cali- 
fornia. (Dana.) 

cu-pro-so vin-yl, s. [Mod. Lat. cuprom* 
— tail of copper ; o connective ; vinum = wine ; 
and Eng., &c., suff. ~yl (C7tm.)(q.v.),] Etymo- 
logically viewed, it signifies copper and wine, 
copper wine, or wine of copper. 

cupresovinyl oxide, s . 

Chem. : C 4 (Cu^" H 2 0. A red precipitate, 
obtained by passing ethine (acetylene) C-iHj 
into an amraoniacal solution of cuprous 
chloride. This compound yields tthene C 2 H* 
when heated with zinc and dilute ammonia. 
(See Synthesis of Alcohol.) 

cu-prour aji-Ite, s. [Lat. eupr(im)= copper; 
©connective; aud Eog., &c. uranite (q.v.).] 

Min. : The same as Tarbernite. (Dana.) 
The same as Uranite. (Brit. Mus. Cat.) 

cu -prous, n. [Lat. cupr(um ) = copper, and 
Eng. sutf. -ous ] Having a considerable quan- 
tity of copper in its composition. Each mole- 
cule of the substance contains two atoms of 
copper which are united to each other by a 
pair of bonds (Cu— Cu)". 

cuprous chloride, s. 

Chem. : Subchloride of copper, Cn 2 Cl 2 or 
(Cl — Cu-Cu— Cl) A white crystalline pow- 
der, insoluble in water, obtained by the action 
of reducing agents on cupric chloride ; also 
by burning copper in chlorine gas, or by dis- 
tilling copper with mercuric chloride. Its 
ammoniacal solution absorbs oxygen from the 
air, and turns blue. 

cuprous iodide, s 

Chem. : Ctiols- Subiodide of copper ia a white 
insoluble powder, obtained by heating copper 
with iodine, or by adding an iodide to a mix- 
ture of cupiic sulphate and ferrous sulphate. 


fate, Hit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; ge, p6t, 
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2K1 + 2CuS0 4 + 2FeS0 4 = Cu 2 I 2 + K 2 S0 4 + 
This reaction ia used to detect 
Iodine in the presence of chlorides and bro- 
mides. 

cuprous oxide, s. 

Client . : Cu 2 0 or ^£>0, red oxide of coprer, 

auboxide of copper. Obtained by heating a 
cupric salt with sugar and excess of caustic 
potash. It is a bright red powder, soluble 
in ammonia, forming a colourless solution, 
which absorbs oxygen when exposed to the 
air, and turns blue. Cuprous oxide is soluble 
in hydrochloric acid, forming cuprous chlo- 
ride. Nitric acid dissolves it, forming cupric 
nitrate, Cu(N0 3 ) 2 . It is used to give a ruby 
red colour to glass. Cuprous oxide dissolves in 
amelted copper rendering it brittle ; it is then 
called dry copper. 

cuprous sulphide, s. 

Chem. : Cu 2 S, or A dark grey fusible 

powder, formed by heating three parts of 
sulphur and eight pails of copper, also by 
rubbing finely -divided copper with sulphur in 
a mortar, and by beating copper in sulphur 
vapour. When heated with cupric oxids it 
forma sulphur dioxide and metallic copper, 
Cu 2 S + 2CuO = S0 2 + 4Cu The fine metal 
obtained in copper smelting is chiefly cuprous 
sulphide. 

CU' pu-la, s. [Lat. = a little tub or cask, 
diniin. of cupa = a tub or cask.] The same as 
Cupule (q.v.). 

oupula-shaped, a. 

Bot. : Slightly concave, with a nearly entire 
margin, as the calyx of citrus, or the cup of an 
acorn. The same as Cupulifqrm. 

CU’-pu-lar, a. [Cupola.] Haring as an in- 
florescence a cupula ; tub-shaped, cask-shaped. 

"It only differs from the true Dacrydia in wanting 

the cupular disk of the fruit.”— Gardener? Chronicle , 

No. 407 (18811, p. 503. 

cu'-pu late, a. [Lat .c\ipn{la) (q.v.), and Eng., 
&c. suit, -ate.] 

Bot. : Tbe aame as Cupular (q.v.). 

cupule, cu -pu-la, s. [Cupula.] 

Botany: 

1. A kind of inflorescence consisting of 
a cup formed by bracts cohering by their 
bases. In the oak tbe cupule is woody, entire, 
and scaly, with undulated bracts ; in the 



beech it forms a sort of coriaceous, valvular, 
spurious pericarp ; in the bazel-nut it is foli- 
aceous and lacerated ; and in the hornbeam it 
takes the form of a lobed bract. „ 

2. A cup-like body existing in Peziza and 
aome other Fuugals. 

©u pn-lif-er-ue, s. pi. [Lat. cupula , in the 
botanical sense, and fero = to bear.] 

Bot. : The name given in a.d. 180S by Richard, 
and subsequently by various other botanists, 
to the order of diclinous Exogens termed by 
Mirbel, Lindley, &c., Corylaceae. They are so 
called from possessing a cupule which takes 
the form of a bony or coriaceous one-oelled 
nut, more or less enclosed in an involucre. 
[CoaYLACE.U, M AST WORTS.] 

cu-pu llf-cr-ou*, a. [Lat. cupula, i con- 
nective, /ero = to bear, and Eug., Ac. suff. 

- 0115 . ] 

Bot. : Bearing a cupule or cupules ; pertain- 
ing to the botanical order Cupuliferce. 


cu' pu-li form, a. [Lat. cupula, in the bo- 
tanical seuse, and/o mux = form.] 

Bot . : The aams aa Cupula-shapeo (q.v.). 

cur, s. [Sw. dial, kurre — a dog ; Dot. korre — 
a watchdog.] 

|. Lit, : A degeuevate, worthless, or cowardly 
dog. 

" Flies, as before some mountain lion's ire 
The village curt and trembling swains retire.” 

Pope : Homers Iliad, xvii, 6», 70. 

2. Fig. : Used as a term of contempt and 
reproach to a man. 

’’ You common cry of curs / •whose breath 1 hate.” 
Shakesp. ; Coriolanu *, iii- 3. 

t ciir a-bil'-i-ty, a. [Fr. curabilitL ] The 
quality of being curable ; curableness. 

ciir'-a-blo, a. [Fr. curable..] 

1, Capable of being cured ; that may be 
healed or cured. 

"... differs from all other curable diseases, . . 
Harvey. 

*2. Curative. 

" Retaining a curable vertue against all diseases.”— 
fhi tuly i : Travels, bk ill., p. 17*- * 

ciir'-a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. curable: -ness.] 
The 'quality of being curable ; capability or 
possibility of being healed or cnrcd. 

• cu-ra-tji-on, s. [Curation.] 

ctir-a-^oa', s. [Named from Curacoa, or 
Curazao, an island in the Caribbean Sea, near 
the coast of Venezuela, where the liquor so 
called waa first made.] A liquor made of 
brandy with orange-peel and sugar, and a little 
cinnamon. 

" It pleased me to think at a bouse that you know 
Were such good mutton cutlets and strong curacoa." 

Moore: Twopenny Post-Bag. 

ciir'-a-^y, s. [Eng. cura{te ); -ci/.] 

1. The office or employment of a curate ; 
curateship. 

"They get Into orders as soon as they can. and, if 
they be very fortunate, arrive in time to a curacy here 
in town.”— swift. 

* 2. Guardiauship, curateship. 

"By way of curacy and protectorship.” — Eorth: 
Exameti, p. 200. 

ciir'-age, cur a gie, cul rage, s. [Cul- 
hage.] A plant. Polygonum Hydropiper. 
(Hotlybaiul : Dictionary, a.d. 1593.) ( Britten, 
dr Hollaml.) 

ciir-a'-na, s. [A Guiana word (?)] 

Timber traffic: The cedar wood of Guiana, 
Idea altissima. [Cedar-W'ood.] 

cu-rar'-i, cu ra' ra, *ourari, curare, 
urari, woorara, woorali, * wourali, s. 

[A Guiana Indian word. In Fr, curare.] 

Chem. : A resinous substance used by 
the Indians of South America for poisoning 
their avrows, said to be the aqueous extract 
of a climbing plant belonging to the genus 
Strychnos. Itis a brown-black, shining, brittle, 
resinous mass, almost wholly soluble in water. 
It has a bitter taste, and burns with a yellow- 
isb-red flame, giving off disagreeable smelling 
vapours. It containsan alkaloid, curarine(q.v.). 
Itis a deadly poison ; when introduced into the 
blood through a wound it acts on the motor 
nerves, arresting their functions, while the 
sensorial nerves retain their activity. Death 
ensues from paralysis of the respiratory organs. 
Chlorine and bromine decompose curara and 
neutralise its poisonous action. Curara is 
said to contain no strychnine. (Watts ; Did. 
Chem.) 

cu ra rinc, s. [Fr. curorine , from curari 
(q v.)] 

Chem. : C 10 II 15 N. Curarine is obtained 
from curara resin. When pure it crystallises 
in four-sided prisms. It is very soluble in 
water and alcohol, but is insoluble in anhy- 
drous ether and in benzene. It forms crystal- 
line salts It is very poisonous, like curara. 
It gives a blue colour with potassium di- 
chroiuate and sulphuric acid. Curarine can 
be separated from strychnine by its insolu- 
bility in benzene. 

cu ras‘ sow, s. [An American word (?)] 
The name given to a large Gallinaceous Bird, 
Crax 0 lector, more fully denominated in English 
the Crested Curassow. The upper parts are 
deep black, with a glow of green on various 
parts ; the lower parts dull white, a colour 
found also on the lower taii coverts. The 


Curaaaow is found in flocks in the forests of 
Mexico, Guiana, and Brazil. Its nest is 



composed of branches interlaced with the 
atalks of herbaceous plants, and lined with 
leaves ; the eggs five, aix, or eight. 

"Tbe sternum of Columhft corona ta resembles that 
of the curassow.*— Owen : A nut. qf Vertebrates, ch. 
xiii. 

U (1) Crested cura&ow : [Curassow.] 

(2) Red curossoiv: Crax rubra. 

(3) Red knobbed curassow : Crax Yarrcllil. 

* curate (1), * curat (1), * curats, *curiet, 

s. [Cuirass.] A cuirass. 

"Hia shield, his helmet, and his curats bare.” 
Spenser: F. <1-. VI. v. 6. 

cur’-ate (2), * cu-rat (2). s. [Low Lat. 
curatus— one who is cliarged with tbe cura— 
i.e ., with the cure or care of souls. In Ital. 
enrato; Fr. curl.] [Cure.] 

Ecclesiol. & Onl. Lang. : The designation of 
an ecclesiastical functionary in the Church of 
England, whose position and functions have 
much varied in bygone times. The following 
have been the chief changes ; — 

I. Formerly: 

1. Originally ( in a general sense): Any one 
having cure of souls and of rank iuferior to a 
bishop. 

“ Curate, a parson or vicar, one that serves a cure, 
or has the charge of souls in a parish.” — Phillips The 
Hew World of Worils. ( Trench.) 

This tneauing has left traces in the Prayer 
Book, where prayer is made for “ bisliops, 
curates, and all congregations committed 
to tbeir charge." When in Scotland during 
the period immediately preceding the revolu- 
tion of 168S episcopally ordained parochial 
incumbents existed over Scotland, the people 
called them “curates," which was simply a 
survival of the original use of the word. 

"About two hundred curates— so the episcopal 
parish priests were called— were expelled.”— Macaulay: 
Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 

2. Next (in mote special senses) : 

(1) An incumbent of a parochial church in 
which no arrangement was ever come to for 
the ordination of a vicar. 

(2) The incumbent of a chapel founded after 
the parochial arrangement had been com- 
pleted, and which consequently had not the 
privileges of a parish church. 

Tf The last two types of curates held per- 
petual curacies, and when a perpetual curacy 
is now held, the explanation of it is that given 
under 2 (1) or (2). [Perpetual curacy.] 

II. Note : The assistant to a rector or vicar, 
a minister temporarily officiating in the church 
instead of the proper incumbent. Between 
a.d. 1349 and a.d. 1366 Simon lslip. the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, fixed the pay of a 
curate at six marks (= £4). Archbishop 
Sudbury in 13T8 raised this to eight marks 
(£5 6 s. Sd.) Bv the statute 12 Anne, 11, c. 12, 
it was enacted that if any rector or vicar 
nominated a curate to the ordinary to be 
licensed, there should be settled upon him a 
salary not exceeding £50, or falling short of 
£20. The operation of demand and supply 
has since raised the salary of curates to £130 
or more, though the average a quarter of a 
century ago was about £S0. Even after allow- 
ance is made b>r the diminished purchasing 
power of money, the tendency of the curate's 
income is to ri^e quicker than the emoluments 
of the parochial clergy. 

Perpetual curate: 

Ecclesiol. Ord. Lang. : One holding a per- 
petual cnracy ; a curate not appointed by an 
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incumbent aa his assistant or removable at 
the pleasure of the former, but holding an 
unendowed or badly-endowed non* parochial 
charge. [Curate, f. 2(1), (2).] 

Ciir a t^l la, s. [From Gr. xovpcvw ( koureuo ) 
=* to be a barber, Koupeu?(A;eum'»s) — a barber, 
Keipw (kcird) — to hIiiivo, in allusion to the 
polishing effects of the leaves of one apecies. 
(See ilef.)] 

Hot. : A genus of DlUeniacere belonging to 
the tribe Pelimere. Curatella Sarabaiba is 
astringent. It Is used in Brazil ns a wash for 
wounds, and also for tanning purposes. The 
rough leaves of C. americana nre used in 
Guiana for polishing. 

t ciir -ate- ship, s. [Fug. curate, aad sAijj.] 
The office ot a curate ; curacy. 

* ciir' at-css, t. [Eng. curat(e); -ess.] The 
wife of a curate. 

"A curates* would be sure to kK the better of me." 
—Trollope : Barchetter Tower*, eh. ixi. 

* ciir-a tlon, ’ cu ra^l on, s. [Lat. cu- 

rafio, from curator , pa. par. of cnro = to take 
care of.] Cure, remedy, healing. 

" . . so vnsk.il fui an opinion 
That of tby vvo ids no curai-ion.” 

Chuucer : Troilut, L (Rich ) 

Ciir a-tive, a. iFr. curatif ; ltal. curativo.] 
Kelating to the curing or healing of diseases ; 
tending to cure, 

** There may be taken proper uaeful Indications, both 
preservative and curat/we, from the qualities of the 
air. "• — A rl-uthnot. 

ctir-a’-tor (Scotch), cur-a-tor, s. [Lat., 

from curatus, pa. par. of curb = to take care ; 
Ft. ewro/t’ur,] 

I. Ortl. Lang. : A person who has the care 
and superintendence of anything, ns of a 
public library, a museum, a gallery of pictures, 
&e. 

. . the society shall much stand In need of a 
curator ot experiments."— Boyle: Work*, vl. 147. 

IL Scots Law : 

1. A trustee for the carrying out of any 
purpose. 

"The patronage . . . was transferred to seven 
Curators. —Chamber* Encyclop. 

2. A guardian ; a person duly appointed to 
manage the estate of any one who is not legally 
competent to manage it himself, as a minor, 
a lunatic. 

" A minor cannot appear as a defendant In court, 
but by hia guardian ana curator." — .4 yliffe ; Parer gon. 

cur-a'-tor-ship, s. [Eng. curator; -ship.] 
The office of a curator. (Ogilvie.) 

* ciir-a -trix, s. [Lat.] 

1. A woman who curea or heals. 

“That nature of Hippocrates, that Is the curatriz ot 
Hseusee. n —Cudtoorth : IntelU System, p. 167. 

2. A female curator. 


turb, s . [Curb, v.) 

A. Ordinary Language: 

I. Literally ; 

1. In tbe same sense aa B. 1. 


" That trot became a gallop soon, 

In spite of curb and rein." 

Cowper ; John Gilpin. 

2. In the same sense as B. 2. 

II. Fig. : Anything which restrains or 
checks ; a restraint, a check. 

", . • the curb of conscience snapped." 

Cowper : 7'usk. ii. STL 

B. Technically: 

1. Harness: A chain or strap behind the 
jaw of a horse, connected at its enda to the 
rings oq tbe upper ends of the branches of a 
stiff- bit, and forming a fulcrum for the 
branches, which act as a lever. [Curb-bit 1 
{Knight.) 

2. Paving: The edge-stone of a sidewalk, 
or trottoir ; the kerb. 

3. Hydraulic Engineering : 

(1) A atoned or boarded structure around 
a well, to keep baek the surrouading earth. 
Iron curbs are constructed of boiler-iron or 
of cast-iron segments bolted together, rings 
being added at the top as the structure 
descends. 


(2) A boarded structure to contain con- 
crete, which hardens and acts as a pier or 
foundation. 

(3) The outer casing-wheel of a turbine. It 
is a cylinder inserted into the floor of the 
forebay, inclosing the wheel which rotates 
within 


(4) A curved shrouding which confines the 
water against the floats or buckets of a Scoop* 
wheel or Breast-wheel (q.v.), 

(5) The lnelosure which leads water from a 
forebay to a water- wheel Also called a 
Mantle. (Knight.) 

4. Carpentry : 

(1) The wall-plute at the springing of a 
dome. 

(2) The circular plate at the top of a dome 
into which the ribs ure framed. 

(3) The wall- plate on the top of the perma- 
nent portion of a windmill, on which the cap 
rotates as the wind veers. (Knight.) 

5. Soap-rnanuf. , «£c. ; An Inclined circular 
plate around the margin of a soap or salt 
kettle, to return what buils over. 

6. Civil Engin. : A breast- wall or retaining 
wall to hold up a bank of earth. 

7. Farr. : (For definition see extract). 

"There are often Injuries to particular parte ot the 
hock-lotnt Curb Is an affection of this kind. It is 
an enlargement at the back of tbe hock, three or four 
Inches below it* point. . . . It is cither a strain of the 
riug-llke ligament which hinds the tendons In their 
place, or of the sheath of the tendons ; oftener, how- 
ever, of the ligament than of the sheath. Any sudden 
action of the limb of more than usual violence may 
produce It, and therefore horses are found to * throw 
out curin' after a hard lycou tested race, an extraor- 
dinary leap, a severe gallop over heavy ground, or a 
sudden check in the gallop. . . . Curb* are generally 
accompanied by considerable lameness at their first 
appearance, but the swelling is uot always great. 
They are best detected by observing the leg side way." 
— I'ouatt : The Uorte, p. 369. 

curb-beam, s. A beam of a wooden 
bridge to conliue the road material. 

curb bit, s. 

Harness: A atiff-bit having branches by 
w hich a leverage i9 obtained upon the jaws of 
a horse. The lower end has ring3 or loops for 
the reiaa, and the upper end has loops for the 
curb-chaia and the cheek-atrapa of the head- 
stall. The curb-chain haa nsually twisted 
linka, i9 held fast by one end to the loop of the 
off branch, and is hooked to the loop of the 
near branch. It forma the fulcrum for the 
leverage of the branches. [Bit.] (Knight.) 

curb pins, a. pi. 

Horol. : The pin a on the lever of a watch- 
regulator which embrace the hair-spring of 
the balance and regulate its vibrations. 
(Knight.) 

curb plate, s. 

Arch. : The wall-plate of a circular or ellip- 
tical dome or roof. 

curb-roof; s. 

Arch. : A roof with canted slopes ; having 
two sets of rafters with different inclinations. 



Otherwise called a Mansard-roof, after the 
French architect who frequently adopted it ; 
or a gambrel-roof, from its crooked shape, 
like the hind leg of a horse. (Knight.) 

curb-stone, s. A stone laid along the 
edge of a footpath next the roadway, to keep 
up the material of the path, and to prevent 
vehicles from running on to it ; a kerb-stone. 
[Curb, B. 2.] 

curb, * courb, * curtae, v.t. & i. [Fr. courbcr 
= to bend, to bow ; Lat. curro, from cui'vns — 
curved, bent.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. Literally: 

* I. To bend, to curve. 

"Though the course of the sun be curbed between 
tbe tropics, . . ." — Bay. 

2. To restrain or to keep In check with a 
curb. 


" Part curb their fiery steeds, or shun the g ot* 

With rapid wheel*, or fronted brigad* form.” 

MUt on P. L.. IL Ml, Ml 

3. To atreugthen, confine, or maintain th« 
aliaj»e of anything with a curb. 

"The well at Southampton wa* curbed lu t.hU way.* 
—Knight : Pract. Uict. of Mechanic. 

II. Figuratively : 

I. To restrain, guide, or keep In check ; to 
keep back. 

** ivrjiar** he had spurred hi* party till he could no 
longer curb it. and w;u really hurried on headlong by 
those whom he teemed to guide."— Macaulay , Iliti. 
Jing., ch. IL 

*u It is sometimes followed by from. 

" Vet you are curbed from that enlargement hy 

Tbe consequence of the crown." 

Shake* p : Cymbeline, ii l 

* 2. To swindle, to rob. 

"Though you can foyst, nip, bug. lift, eurfte.” 

Greene Theeve* falling out (1*16). 

* B. Jntrans. : To bend, to give way, to 
keep back. 

" Virtue Itself of vice mu*t pardon beg. 

Yea, curb and woo for leave to do him good." 

S tut keep. : Hamlet. 11L 4. 

For the difference between to curb and to 
check, see Check. 

cur'-ba, a. [A native word.] An African 
measure, used for the sale of palm-oil, grain, 
&c. It varies from to 18 gallons. 

* curb a ble, a. [Eug. curb; -able ] That 
may or can be embed, restrained, or checked. 

curbed, pa. par. or a. [Cchb, v.) 

curh ing, pr. par., a. r <k *. [Ccrb, v .] 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£• particip. adj. : (Sea 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) The act of restraining or keeping in 
check with a curb. 

(2) In the same sense as If. 

2. Fig. : The act of restraining or keeping 
in check ; a restraint, a check. 

. the mind that 1* warping to vice, should not 
think much to be kept upright by tbe curbing* aud 
tbe streaks ot ad versity."— Feltham. pt ii.. Hetolte 57. 

II Road-making : A curb, a kerbstone, 

* curb-le, s. [A dimin. from curb , a. (q.v.).] 
Tbe mouth of a well. 

"... petticoats as hlg aa a well's curble, . . Five 
Strange Wonder* of the World. (A are*.) 

* curb less, a. [Eug, curb; -/ess.] Without 
any curb, check, or restraint. 

"That beck itself was then a torrent, turbid aad 
curble*t. n — C. Bronti : Jane Eyre. eb. ix. 

* curb -let, s. [Eng. curb; dimin. suff. -let.] 
A little curb. 

" I sprung from my horse aud tied the stood 
With silver curblet to a tree." 

Sir J. Bowring : The Strawberries 

cur'-cas, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Bot. : A genus of Euphorbiacese, tribe Cro- 
toneae. It was formerly merged in Jatropha, 
but it haa a bell-shaped corolla, while Jatro- 
pha haa one with distinct petals. Curcas 
purgans is what waa formerly called Jatrnpha 
Curcas. It is a large busli or a small tree, 
a native of the hotter parts of, but culti- 
vated elsewhere in, the tropica. The seeds 
are called Purging-nuts. An oil pressed 
from them is of use in itch and herpes, aod 
when diluted it has been helpful in chrooic 
rheumatism. The oil, boiled with oxide of 
iron, makes a good varnish, used by the 
Chinese for covering boxes. Similarly the 
milky iuiee of the plant dyes linen black, and 
makes good marking-ink. The leaves are 
rubefacient and discutient. Curcas multifidus, 
a South American plant, now by some re- 
moved from the genus, yields a purgative oil 
called Pinboeu. (Lindley, d'C.) 

curch, s. [Kerchief.] A covering for a 
woman's head ; a kerchief. 

" Her house sae bien, ber curch sae clean. 

I wat she is a dainty ebueky." 

Burnt: Lady Onlie. 

* cur-cbeff, s. [Kerchief.] 

curch-ie, f. [Curtsy.] A courtesy or curtsy. 

" An' wi' a curcAfc low did stoop, 

As soon aa e'er she m w in e. ' 

Burn*: Holy Fair. 

cur-cul'-i-go, 5. [From Lat. eurcitfio = % 
weevil, a process upon the seeds of this genus 
resembling a weevil's projecting rostrum or 
snout.] 
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Bot. : A genua of llypoxidaeea?. The roots 
of Curculigo orchioides are somewhat bitter 
and aromatic, and are used in the East in 
gonorrhoea. The tubers of C. stuns are eaten 
in the Marianne Islands. 

cur-cu’ lt-o, s. [Lat. = a corn-worm, a 
weevil.} 

Entomology : 

* 1. A genus of Insects founded by Linnaeus. 
It included all insects which had a prominent 
rostrum or beak, with the antennae suhclavate 
and inserted upon it. in the thirteenth edi- 
tion of the Systcma Naturae 95 species are 
enumerated. The geuus ia nearly identical 
with the modern family of Curculionidie, 
which is a very large one. The beetles con- 
tained in it are popularly called Weevils. 
[Weevil.] 

2. The genus, now much restricted, is the 
type of the family Curculionidie. Curculio 
imperialis is the Diamond Beetle, so called 
from the splendour of its colours. It is 
brought from Brazil. 

curculio trap, s. A tray, or a cincture 
of fibre, attached to the trunk of a plum, 
apricot, or other enreulio-ravaged tree, to in- 
tercept the insects which climb up the hark. 

cur cu-li-oi'-de^, s. [Lat. curculio — a 
beetle, and Gr. ( eidos ) = form.] 

Pola’ont. : A genus of fossil Beetles, doubt- 
fully akin to Curculio. It is from the Carbon- 
iferous rocks. 

cur-cu-lt-on' l-d®, s. pi. [Lat. curculio 
(geuit. curculionis), and suff. -idee (q.v.).] 

1. Entom. : A large family of Insects, tribe 
Tetramera, sub-tribe Rhynchophora (Suout- 
bearing Insects). Or they may be called, as 
Stephens does, section and sub-section. The 
rostrum is thick, rounded, and frequently very 
long, the antenna clavate, with from 9—12 
joints, the basal one so much elongated as 
sometimes to be equal to all the rest united ; 
these stand to it in certain cases at a right 
angle. The species are very numerous ; some 
are beautifully coloured. The indigenous 
species are, as a rule, small. They are all 
vegetable feeders. Some are destructive to 
grain. The larva?: are somewhat elongate, 
linear, with the extremities acute, the head 
scaly, and the body furnished with tubercular 
projections in place oflegs. - Sharp enumerates 
83 genera and 462 species as British. They 
are popularly called Weevils. ( Stephens , £c.) 

2. Palceont. : For doubtful remains of the 
family from the Carboniferous rocks, see 
Cprcdlioioes. Genuine Curculionidie are 
believed to occur in the Lias. There are 
soma also in rocks doubtfully regarded as of 
Eocene age at Taklee, near Nagpore, in Cen- 
tral India. 

cnr-cu-l!-on’-i~de§, s. pi. [Lat. curculio 
(geuit. curculionis) = a beetle, and fern. pi. 
adj. suff. -ides.] 

Entom. : The equivalent in the classifica- 
tion of Schoenherr of the family Curculion- 
idae. He makes it a much higher designation, 
and proposes numerous divisions and sub-divi- 
sions. 

cur-cu-ma, s. [From Arab, curcum, the 
name of the turmeric, plant. (See def.)] 

Bot. : A genus of Zingiberaeeie (Ginger- 
worts). Curcuma longa is the Turmeric plant. 
The corm is about ns thick as the thumb, 
and is divided into several parts. The leaves, 
which are ahout a foot long, are lanceolate in 
form and sheathing. The flowers are in ter- 
minal spikes, bracteate, witti a pale yellow 
flower in the axil of each bract. It ia exten- 
sively cultivated in Bengal. The tuherous 
rhizomes furnish the substance called Tur- 
meric (q.v). The “root” or rhizome of 
C. Zedoaria ( Alpinia racemoso) and C. Zerum- 
bet {A. Galanga) are aromatic and stimu- 
lating. The starch of C. rubescens , C. angusti- 
f I'm. and some other Asiatic species consti- 
tute East Indian arrowroot. 

curcuma-paper, s. [Turmeric paper.] 

cur-cu-min, s. [Low Lat. curcum{a), and 
Eng. slid', -irc {Chem.) (q.v.).] 

Chem. : C14H14O4. The colouring matter of 
turmeric (q.v.). Curcumin is very soluble in 
alcohol and in ether. It is best extracted by 
boiling the rhizome with benzene. It forma 
orange-yellow crystals, which melt at 177°. 


It dissolves in alkalies, forming a brown-red 
aolutiou. Boric acid solution gives an orange 
colour with a solution of curcumin, which is 
not altered by dilute acids, but alkalies turn 
it blue, which aoon changes into a dirty grey. 
Hot nitric acid oxidizes curcumin into oxalic 
acid ; chromic acid mixture converts it into 
terephthalic acid. 

curd, * crod, * crodde, * crudde, *. 

Ur. cruth, gruth , or groth; Gael, cruth.] 

L Literally : 

1. The coagulated or curdled part of milk, 
which is generally made into cheese, hut is in 
aome countries eateu as common food. 

"A few cnuUiei and creme and an haver cake.” 

P. Plowman, 4 , 365 . 

2. The coagulated part of any liquid. 

* II. Fig. ; Sourness. 

" Their acrid temper turns, aa aoon as stirred. 

The uiUk of their good purpose all to curd. ' 

Cowjkt : Charity, 50 . 1 . 504. 

curd breaker, s. A frame of wires or 
slats which 19 worked to and iro in a vat of 
cheese-curds, to bleak the latter into email 
pieces and enable the whey to drain off. A 
curd-cutter. {Knight.) 

* curd cake, 5*. A delicacy of the table in 
former times. (See example.) 

” To make curd-caket''— Take a pint of curds, four 
eggs, leaving two of the whites ; add sugar and grated 
nutmeg, with a little flower ; mix them well, aud drop 
them like fritters in a fryiDg-pau, in which butter is 
hot.'*— Closet a f Rarities (1706J. (Ware*.) 


curd cutter, s. 

1. A spindle with revolving knives on an 
axle, for cutting the curd to expedite the 
separatiou of the whey. 

2. A hoop with a diametric knife having an 
arched stem and wooden handle. It is used 
by an up-and-down motiou, the curd being in 
a tub. {Knight.) 


* curd, * crudden, * cruddyn, v.t. & i . 

[Curd, s.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. Lit. : To form into curds ; to curdle. 

"As cheese thou hast crudded me .” — Wycliffe : Job, 
x. 10. 


2. Fig. : To cauae to coagulate ; to curdle ; 
to congeal. 

" Maiden, does It curd thy blood. 

To say I am thy mother. ” 

Shaketp. : All'* Well. 1. 3. 

B. Intrans. : To curdle ; to become coagu- 
lated or congealed. 


ourd’-ed, pa. par. or a. [Curd, v .] 


* curd'-i-ncss, s. [Eng. curdy ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being curdy or curded. 


curd' le, v.t. & i. [A frequent, from curd, v. 
(q.v.).] 

A. Transitive : 

L Lit. : To curd, to form into curda ; to 
coagulate, to thicken. 

" There is In tho spirit of wine some acidity, by which 
brandy curdle# milk."— Floyer. 

II. Figuratively: 

1. To coagulate, to congeal, to cauae to rim 
slowly. 

" But my chill blood is curdled in my veins. 

And scarce the shadow of a man remains." 

Dry den : VtrgiT t .Enrid. 

* 2. To condense, to congeal. 

". . . in itself a thought, 

A slumbering thought, is capable of years. 

Aud curdle # a iongnfe into one hour." 

Byron .- The Dream, L 

B. Intransitive : 

I. Lit. : To become curded or curdled ; to 
coagulate. 

M Sip round the pail, or taste the curdling cheese.” 
Thornton ; Summer, 263. 

IL Figuratively: 

\. To become congealed ; to run slowly. 

"Fancy shrinks 

And the blood thrills and curdlct at the thought 
Of such a gulf as he design'd bis grave." 

Cowper : Task, vl. 512—14. 

* 2. To creep slowly and coldly. 

" An icy sickness curdling o'er 
My heart, . . ." Byron : Mazeppa, xvili. 

* curd le, s. [Curdle, v.] A curd, a coagu- 
lation. 

" There ia a kiud of down or curdle on his wit.*'— 
Adams: irorlcs, L 601. 


curd -led, pa. par. or a. [Curdle, r.] 

* curd' -less, a. [Eng. curd; -Jess.] Free 
from curds and coagulations. 


curd -ling, pr. par., a., & s. [Curdle, v.] 

A. A B, A* pr. par. <t particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C, As subst. : The act or process of curding 
or coagulating ; the state or condition of be- 
coming curdled or congealed. 

* cur-doo’, v.i. [leel. kyrra = to calm, soothe, 
and doo = a pigeon.) To make love. 

"She frequently chided Watty for neglecting the 
dinner hour, aud ‘ curdooing" aa site said, ‘ under clood 
of night.' "—The Entail , L 247. 

curd - wort, s. [Crudwort.] 

curd y, a. [Eng. curd; - y .) Full of curda; 
coagulated, curdled, congealed. 

"... coagulating into a curdy mass with acids. 
Arbuthnol : On Aliments. 

* curd y, v.t. [Curdv, a.] To congeal. 

"... chaste as the icicle 
That's curdled by the frost from purest snow " 
Shaketp. : Corialanut, v. 8. 

cure (l), s. [Fr. cure ; Sp., Port., & I tal. cura, 
from Lat. cura = care, cure. It ia wholly 
unconnected with care (q.v.).] 

*1. Care, attention, concern, regard. 

" If that be wol take of it uo cure." 

Chaucer : Troilut, IL 283. 

* 2. Affection, regard. 

"Thou wuldest sette al thl cure and tbi love In 
him."— Gesta Romanorum, p. 167. 

* 3. A charge, superintendence, or manage- 
ment. 

*' louatas toke in cure of the forest."— Gesta Rome* 
nor urn, p. 14k 

4. Spec. : A charge or care of the spiritual 
welfare of people ; a care of aouls. 

"... had obtained a cure, and had died in the per- 
formance of tne humble duties of a parish priest."— 
Atacaulay Hist. Eng , ch. xvi. 

5. The act of healing or curing. 

" I do cures to-day. and to-morrow."— Lute xiiL 82. 

6. A method or system of curing or treating 
disease. 

7. A remedy, a restorative ; a preparation 
or medicine intended or calculated to cure 
or heal. 

"Of surgerie he knewe the cures.” 

Gower Con. A mantis, bk. vl 

8. Anything which acts as a remedy or 
restorative. 

"That Scripture Ifl the only cure of woe." 

Cowper : Truth, 451 

9. The state of being cured, healed, or 
restored to health. 

^ Crabb thus discrimioatea between curt 
and remedy : l, Cure denotes either the act of 
curing , or the thing that cures. Remedy ia 
mostly employed for the thing that remedies. 
In the former 3enee the remedy is to the cure 
as the means to the end ; a cure is performed 
by the application of a remedy. That is incur- 
able for which no remedy can he found ; but a 
cure ia sometimes performed without the appli- 
cation of any specified remedy. The cure is 
complete when the evil ia entirely removed : 
the remedy is sure which by proper application 
never fails of effecting the cure. A cure is 
sometimes employed for the thing that cures, 
but only in the sense of what infallihly cures. 
Quacks always hold forth their nostruma as 
infallible cures, not for one but for every sort 
of disorder ; experience has, however, fatally 
proved that the remedy in most cases is worse 
than the disease.” {Crabb : Eng. Synonj) 

•cure (2), *kire, $. [AS. eyre.) 

1. Choice, pick. 

"Ten thousand monnen . . . tbet wes the bey«t* 
cure of al Brutloude."— Layamon. 1. 346. 

2. A wish. 

" .Efter cure beo him yeuen threo hundred ylales,”— 4 
Layamon, i. 263. 

3. A custom. 

" Ehrisse foie adden an kire 

Genesis A Exodut. 2.46L 

cure (3). s. [Fr. cure.) A clergyman, a curate, 
a parson. 

cure, * curen, v.t. & i. [Lat. cht*o = to tak« 
care for, to cure.] 

A. Transitive : 

* 1. To take care of, to busy oneself about. 
"Men dredeful enriden or biriden Stheuene.”— 

Wycliffe : Deeds, viii. 2 

2. To heal, to restore to health, to free from 
disease. 

" If Peter und John cured the lame man by tb* 
strength of Imagination . . StUlinojlect, voL L 
Ser. 9. 

3. To heal, to make sound or whole. 


boil, bo^; pout, jo\W.; cat, 9ell, chorus, 9hin, benph; go, gem; thin, this; sin, expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = f. 
-dan, -tian = shan. -tlon, -sion - shun ; -tion, -§ion = ztun. -oious, -tlons, -slous = shits, -ble, -die, &c. = b?l d$L 
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. . nJl contusions of bones, in liard weather, are 
more difficult to c ure."— Bacon : Sutural History. 

4. To remove by the application of remedies. 

" U< . . . gave them power to cure dbseftaes.*— Luke 

lx. L 

5. To remedy, to correct. 

”... thinks tu cure bin evil nature, . . ."—Bp. 
Taylor, vol. L, Her. 10. 

C. To prepare for preservation ; to preserve, 
to pickle. 

*' The Iwef would he no 111 chose u. or ao ill cured, as 
to stink many times before it came so Ur as Holland." 
—Temple 

H (1) To cure by verdict : 

Law : After a cause has been sent down to 
trial, the trial hml, ami the verdict given, the 
Court overlooks defects in the statement of a 
title which would be fatal on a demurrer, or if 
taken at an earlier period : this is what ia 
called to cure by a verdict . (New Law Diet.) 

(2) To cure a person of a thing : 

(a) Lit. : To heal or free from a disease. 

(b) Fig . ; To correct a habit or practice ; to 
cause one no longer to have a taste for some- 
thing. 

* B. Intransitive : 


1, To Lake care ; to strive. 

" Way 11 cure or hcj>o fur to yyiia thl teli prouuble." 
— Uycigfr.: 2 Timothy 11. 15. 

2. To elfect a cure, to heal. 


". . . like to Achilles' spear, 

Is able with the change to kill and cure." 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry 17., v. i. 
3. To be cured or healed ; to heal. 


"One desperate grief cures with another's anguish." 

Shakesp. : Borneo * Juliet, L 2. 

Crabb thus discriminates between to cure, 
to heul, and to remedy : “To cure is employed 
for what is out of order ; to heal for that 
which is broken : diseases are cured, wounds 
are healed ; the former is a complex, the latter 
is a simple process. Whatever requires to be 
cured is wrong io the system ; it requires 
many and various applications internally and 
externally ; whatever requires to be healed is 
occasioned externally by violence, and requires 
external applications. In a state of refine- 
ment men have the greatest number of dis- 
orders to be cured ; in a savage state there is 
more occasion for the healing art. Cure is 
used as properly in the moral as the natural 
aense ; heal in the moral sense is altogether 
figurative. The disorders of the mind are 
cured with greater difficulty than those of the 
body. Tire breaches which have been made 
in the affections of relatives towards each 
other can be healed by nothing but a Christian 
spirit of forbearance and forgiveness. Remedy 
is used only in the moral sense, in which it 
accords most with cure . Evils are either 

cured or remedied, but the former are of a 
much more serious nature tliau the latter. 
The evils in society require to be cured ; an 
omission, a deficiency, or a mischief requires 
to be remedied (Cra&& : Eng. Syntm.) 


cure-all, s. A plant, Geum rivale. 


cured, pa. par. or a. [Cure, v.) 

cure' less, a. [Eng. cure ; - less ] Without 
cure or remedy, that cannot be cured. 

"To Inflict a cureless wound." 

Byron : Fare Thee WeU. 

ciir-er (1), $. [Eng. citr(e); -er.] One who 
cures or heals ; a healer. 

** He is a curer of souls, and you a curer of bodies 
. . — Shakes p. : J ferry Wives, ii. 8. 

*cur-er (2). s. [Coverer.J A cover, a dish. 

"■With all rarer t of cost that cukis could kyth 
Haul ate, iiL 5. 

cu-rette', s. [Fr.] 

Sing. : An instrument shaped like a scoop, 
used for removing any matter that may be 
left in the eye after an operation for cataract. 

” I punctured the anterior parts of both the capsules 
with the sharp end of a gold curette." — Trans, of Royal 
Society 118-91), xci 3%. 

cur-fcw (ew as u), * cor-fu, * cor fur, 
• cur phour, s. [Fr. cowvre-/ew=rover-fire, 
from convrir = to cover, and feu — fire, from 
Lat./ocus = a hearth.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same sense as II. 

“This is the foul fiend Flibbertigibbet: he begins at 
rurfew, and walks till the first cock."— Shakesp. : 
Lear, IiL 4. 

2. A bell still rung in continuation of the 
ancient custom, but without retaining its 
meaning. 


M Rang out the hour of uiue. the village cur/eui, and 
straightway 

Rose tiie guests aud departed ; and silence reigned 
in the household." 


Longfellow : Evangeline, L S. 


* 3. A cover for a fire ; a fire-plate. 

’* But now fur pans, pots, curfews, counters, and the 
like, . . ,"—B<u:oru 

II. Feudal Ixiw : A bell rung every evening 
as a signal to the people to extinguish nil 
fires and retire to rest. It was introduced by 
William the Conqueror, most probably as a 
safeguard against tire, but it was regarded liy 
the English as a badge of servitude. The 
original time for ringing it w;m eight o’clock 
p.m., but in the Merry Devil of Edmonton it 
ia represented as being rung an hour later : 


"WeU, ’tin nine o'clock, tta time to ring curfew"— 
(0. Flays, v 2M. ) 


From the following passage in Itomeo <l' Juliet 
(i v. 4), it a* ems that the hell which was com- 
monly used to ring the curfew obtained in 
time the name of the curfew-bell, and was so 
called whenever it was rung on any occasion : 


Come Stir, stir, stir I the second cock hath crowed. 
The curfew bell liatb rung, tls Vtree o'clock." 


In a few places the custom is still kept up of 
ringing a bell at uinc o'clock p.m., and the old 
name is retained. In Scotland it was rung in 
boroughs at nine p.m., an hour which was 
changed to ten p.m. at the solicitation of 
James Stewart, favourite of James VI. 


curfew knoll, 3 . The sound of the cur- 
few-hell. 

. . the curfew-knoll 

That spake the Norman conqueror* stern behest.'' 

Wordsworth : Excursion , bk. vitt. 

cur fiif fie, s. [Curfuffle, v ] A rufiled, 
rumpled, disordered, or tumbled state; agita- 
tion, tremor. 

. . an he puts hlmsetl Into alo a curfuffle tor ony 
thing you could bring him, Edie ."— Scott ; Antiquary, 
cb xxix. 

cur-fuf-fle, v.t. [Of doubtful origin.] To 
put in a disordered, ruffled, or rumpled state ; 
to agitate, or disturb. 

" His ruffe curfujled about hb craig.” 

Legend. Bp. St. A ndrois. Poems 16M Cent , S27. 

ciir -la (pi. curiae), s. [Lat.] 

1. Roman Antiquities : 

(1) One of the sub-divisions of tbe Homan 
people, as instituted by Romulus, there being 
three tribes, and each tribe being divided into 
ten sectious or curiee. The members of each 
curia were called in reference to each other 
curiales ; each had its own chapel, its own 
place of meeting called curia , its own priest, 
called Curio or Flamen Curialis, who presided 
at the solemnities peculiar to his curia, ami 
out of the thirty curiones one was selected 
who presided over the whole, under the title 
of Curio Maximus. 

” Hia next act. according to Dionysius, ia to divide 
the people into three tribes, and each tribe into thirty 
cmtkp."— Lewis : Cred Early Roman Hist. (1856), ch. xi., 
§ 1. vol. L, p. 412. 

(2) The building in which the curiae met for 
divine worship. 

(3) The Senate-house. 

*2. Law: A court of justice. 

3. Eccles. : The Court of the Homan see, 
including the Pope, cardinals, Ac., in their 
temporal capacities. 

* cur 1 -al-lSt tic, a. [Lat. curia7£s = (1) of 
or belonging to a curia, (2) pertaining to a 
court.] Of or pertaining to a court. 

* cur l al -l-ty, s. [As if from a Lat. curi- 
alitas, from curia/is.] Matters connected 
with a court, as its privileges, prerogatives, 
retinue, &c. 

” I corae to the last of those things which I pro- 
pounded. the court and curiaOiy." — Bacon : To Villiers. 

* ciir -ie, s. [Prob. from Lat. cuin = care ; or 
from queero = to seek.] Inquiry, search, in- 
vestigation. 

"Sum goukis quhil the glas pyg gTOW nl of gold yyt. 

Throw curie of quentassence, thocht clay mmrgis 
crakkis." Douglas: Virgil, 238, 52. 

* curiet, s. [Citrat (1), s.] 

ciir -mg, * cur ynge, pr. par., a., & s. 
[Cure, v.] 

A. & B. ,4s pr. par. £ partioip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of healing, restoring to health, or 
making sound. 


*’ Cary age or heelyugeof jtekeneue. Curaclo. sanacio .* 
—Prompt. Farr. 

2. The act or process of preparing fur pre- 
servation, as by drying, aulliug, Ac. 

curing-house, r . A house or building 

In which various articles, such aa bacon, are 
cured ; specifically, a building in which augur 
la drained and dried. 

* cur l 6~log fc, a. [Gt. KvpioXvyiKo* (kurio 
logikos) = speaking or describing literally ; 
Kvpios ( kurios ) = . . . strict, literal, and Aovov 
(logos) = & word ; Ary u> (!ego )= to apeak, to tell.] 
Applied to a rude kind of hieroglyphics, in 
winch things are represented by their pictures. 

ciir-i os-i-ty, * cu ri os-i te, * curl 
oustc, s. [O. Fr. curiosetc ; Fr. curing iti ; 
top. curiosidail ; Port, curios tdade ; Ital. cario- 
a ltd ; Lat. curios i taut, from curios us = careful 
(q.v.).] [Cuaiuua.] 

1. A curious disposition or feeling ; a stroog 
desire to ace something new or novel ; in- 
quisitiveness ; an inclination or disposition to 
inquiry. 

“Othere men se not hi ony curiouste the thing!* 
that beu In the seyntuane Wycliffc : B'umb. lv. 20. 

* 2. Niceness, fastidiousness, delicacy. 

” When thou wast iu thy gllt.uud thy ptrfuroe. they 
mocked thee for too much curiosity . . ."—Shakesp. : 
Timon, lv. a 

* 3. Accuracy, exactness ; niceness or deli- 
cacy of performance. 

. . the curiosity of the workmanship of nature.”— 

Ray. 

* 4. Elaborate work. 

"The other kind® of fountalne, which we may call a 
bathing puule, it may admit much curiosity and 
beauty. '— Bacon E.say/>, So. 4C. 

5. A nice or curious experiment. 

"There hath beeu practised also a curiosity, to set a 
tree upon the north side of a walk aud at a tittle 
height, to draw it through the wall, and spread it upou 
the south side . . ." — Bacon. A 'atural History. 

6. An object of curiosity ; a rarity ; some- 
thing strange, rare, or curious ; something 
deserving of being seen or preserved. 

"He has, likewise, a complete servico of Corluthlaa 
metaL which though he admire as a curiosity, b far 
from being his passion."— Hebnoth . Pliny, ill. let. 1. 

7. A strange or curious personage; a cha- 
racter. (Colloquial.) 

cur-l-6-96, s. [Ital.] A virtuoso ; a collector 

of curiosities. 

"Dr. J. Wilkina warden of Wadham college, the 
great curioto of hb time, . . ."—Life of A. I> ood. p. 
112. 

* cur i— ous, v.i. [Curious, a ) To work 
curiously or elaborately. 

“When some artist curiousing upon it " 

Sylvester : Magnificence, p. 920. 

cur-l-ous, a. [O. Fr. curios, curious, curius; 
Fr. curicux; Sp., Port, & Ital curioso, from 
Lat. curiosnis — careful ; cura — care.] 

L Of persons : 

* 1. Careful, anxious, concerned, eager. 

" That ben ful besy and curious 

For to dispreisen that best deserven love and name. 

Homaunt of the Rose, L.062, 1.053. 

2. Inquisitive ; strongly desirous to see or 
know something new, strange, or extraor- 
dinary ; prying 

. . he must take care not to be too curious." 
B. Jons cm Di&covertes. 

3. Given to research or investigation. 

. . one of the curiousest and most observing 
makers of steel tools. . . ."—Boyle ; Works, iiL 413. 

% It is sometimes followed by after, in, or 
0/ before the object of research or inquiry. 

”... a gentleman so very curious after things that 
were elegant and beautiful, . . ."—Woodward. 

* 4. Accurate, exset, careful, precise, scru- 
pulous. 

. . men were not c urimts what syllables or par- 
ticles of speech they used.”— Hooker. 

* 5. Nice, fastidious, hard to please, anxious. 

” A temperate person ia not curious of fancies and 

deliciouaness . . . '—Taylor. 

6. Extraordinary, remarkable, out of tbe 
common, strange. 

II. Of things: 

1. Inquisitive ; searching. 

“The curious search of EurycleVe eye." 

Pope : Homer's Odyssey, xix. 459. 

2. Disposed strongly to research or investi- 
gation. 

"... a quarry, to the curious flight 

Of knowledge, half so tempting or so fair. 

As man to man." 

Akmside : Pleasures of Imagination, IiL 

* 3. Exact, nice ; made or done with care 
and skill ; elegant. 


fate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p6t, 
•r, wore, wolf, work, who. son; mute, cub, cure, unite, our, rule, full; try, Syrian, as, ce - e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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" And the curim** girdle of the ephod, which Is npi<u 
It. shall be of the same, according to the work thereof ; 
even of gold, of blue, and purple, and scarlet, and tine 
twined Unen/'— Exod. xxviii. 8. 

* 4 , Over-nice, lastidious, or particular. 

" By what strange parallax, or optic skill 
Of vision, multiplied through air. nr ^lass 
Of telescope, w ere curious to inquire. 

Milton : /’. R.. Iv. 40-43. 

* 5. Exact, particular, scrupulous. 

** Each ornament about her seemly lies. 

By curious chance, or careless art, coui|*oa’d," 

Fairfax. 

* 6. Nice, subtle, refined. 

**. . . a more curiou* discrimination, . . ."—Holder. 

7. Strange, rare, remarkable, extraordinary, 
worthy of note. 

“It is a curious fact, . . Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., 
ch. xv. 

If Crabb thus discrimi nates between curwus, 
inquisitive, and prying: “The disposition to 
interest oneself in matters uot of immediate 
concern is the idea common to all these terms. 
Curiosity is directed to all objects that can 
gratify the inclination, taste, or understand- 
ing ; inquisitiveness to such things only as 
satisfy the understanding. The curious person 
interests himself in all the works of nature 
and art; lie is curious to try effects and 
examine causes : the inquisitive persou endea- 
vours to add to his store of knowledge. Cu- 
riosity employs every means which falls in its 
way in order to procure gratification ; the 
curious mao uses his own powers or those of 
others to serve his purpose : inquisitiveness is 
indulged only by means of verbal inquiry ; the 
inquisitive person collects all from others. A 
traveller is curious who examines everything 
for himself ; he is inquisitive when he minutely 
questions others. Inquisitiveness is therefore 
to curiosity as a part to the whole ; whoever 
is curious will naturally be inquisitive, and he 
who is inquisitive is so from a species of 
curiosity. Curious and inquisitive may be 
both used in a bad sense : prying is never 
used otherwise than in a bad sense. Inquisi- 
tiveness , as in the former case, is a mode of 
curiosity , and prying is a species of eager 
curiosity. A curious person takes unallowed 
meaus of learning that which he ought not to 
know : an inquisitive person puts many im- 
pertinent anti troublesome questions : a pry- 
ing temper is unceasing in its endeavours to 
get acquainted with the secrets of others. 
Curiosity is a fault common to women ; iw- 
quisitireness is most general among children: 
a prying temper belongs only K> people of low 
character.” (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

cur l-ous-ly, * cur i-os-li, * cur-i-ouse- 
lichc, adv. [Eng. curious; - ly .] 

* 1 . In an elegant, neat, or skilful manner; 
elegantly. 

■’That same kirk gert actio make curiosli."—Leg. of 
Holy Rood, p. 123. 

* 2. With care, attention, or dose investiga* 
tion ; attentively, closely, studiously. 

“ Observing It more curiously I saw within it several 
•pot*." — Newton: Optic*. 

* 3. With nicety, preciseness, or fastidious- 
ness ; over-nicely or scrupulously. 

" Makes rue vow. 

Which shall be curiously observed " 

Chapman : Uormcrt Iliad, il. 225. 

4. In a curious, strange, or extraordinary 
manner or degree ; strangely. 

“The formation of different languages and of dis- 
tinct species, and the proofs that both have been de- 
veloped through a gradual process, are curiously the 
Bame.’ 1 — Darwin : Voyage round the World, pt i.. 
clt it. p. 59. 

• cur -l-oiis-ness, 5 . [Eng. curious; -we&s.] 

1. Care, attention, carefulness. 

“ My father's care 

With curioatnets and care did train me up. 

Massinger : Pari, of Love, L 4. 

2. Curiosity ; inquisitiveness. 

** Ah 1 cnrtousnrss, first cause of all our ill. 

And yet the plague which most torments us still." 

Sir W. Alexander : Hours, i. 62. 

3. A curious or inquiring disposition ; an 
Inclination to research or investigation. 

” Thus eurtotwm*** to knowlege Is the guide." 

Sir If. Alexander: Hours, i. 65. 

4. Exactness, elaborateness. 

'*. . . to the excellence of the metal, he may also 
add the curiousness of the figure . "—South : Sermons, 
viiL 321. 

5. Nicety. 

“There U that coolness and rurioumest In averse, 
which speaks it greatly unsuitable to the vehemence 
and seriousness of the prophetlck spirit. J. Spencer : 
Vulgar Prophecies, p. 63 

•cur-jute, v.t. [Etym. unknown.] To over- 
whelm ; to overcome with liquor. 


*cur-kling, $. [From the sound.] The 
sound or noise emitted by the quail. 

“ Cur filing of quails, chirping of sparrows, crackling 
ol crows, . . — Cnjuhart Rubeluis. 


curl, * crul, v.t. & i. [Dut. krul = a curl, 
krullen = to curl ; 0. Dut. krol — curled, 
krollen — to curl ; Dan. krolle = a curl, krblle 
= to curl ; Sw. krullig = crisp ; S\v. dial. 
kruila — to curl. We may regard curl as a 
cuiitr. of to crookle or make crooked.] ( Skeat .) 

A, Transitive: 

1. To twine, to twist. 

“ Letting them curl themselves ahout my limbs.’ 
Beuum. und Flet. : Maid's 7V agedy. 

2. To bend, turn, or twist into ringlets or 
curls. 


"A serving man, proud in heart and mind, that 
curled lay hair, wore gloves in my cap, . . ." — Shakesp. ; 
King Lear, iii. 4. 

3. To dress out with curls. 

" They up the trees 

Climbing, sat thicker than the snaky locks 
That curl'd Megsera," Milton : P. L., x. 658-60. 

4. To raise or cause to form in breaking 
waves. 

" The morning breeze the lake had curled." 

Scott : Lord of the Islet, iil. 23. 

5. To bend or curve up in contempt. 

E. Intransitive : 


I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To twist, twine, or coutract into curls or 
ringlets. 


*' No more my locks in ringlets curled diffuse 
The costly sweetness of Arabian dews " 

Pope : Sappho to Phaon, 83, 84. 

2. To bend or curve up with contempt. 

“The full-drawn lip that upward curled " 

Scott : Hokeby, L 8. 

3. To grow or rise in curves, curls, or 
spirals. 

“. . . where wAn ton ivy twines. 

And swelling clusters bend the curling vines.” 
Pope : Pastorals ; Spring, 36, 86. 

4. To rise in undulations or ripples. 

" To every nobler portion of the town 

The curling billows roll their restless tide.” 

Dryden ; Annas Mira bills, ccxxxv. 

• 5. To twist or twine. 

" Then round her Blender waist he curVd, 

And stamp'd an image of himself, a sov'reign of the 
world Dryden. 

6. To shrink, to cower, te crouch ; as, He 
curled down in the corner. 


IL Games : To play at the game of curling 
(q.v.). 

" To curie on the ice does greatly please. 

Being a manly Scottish exercise." 

Pennecuik Poems (IT 1 5), p. 69. 

curl, * crolle, • crullc, 5. & a. [Curl, v .] 

A, As substantive : 


I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A ringlet of hair. 

“ Her hair was thick with many a curl 
That cluster d round her head." 

Wordsworth • ll> are Seven. 

2. An undulation, a wave, a sinuosity. 

", . those numberless waves or curls, which 

usually arise from the sand holes." — .Vewton: Optics. 

3. A bend or curve in contempt. 

" The lip’s least curl, the lightest paleness thrown 

Along the govern'd aspect, speak alone 

Of deeper passion b Byron : Corsair, 1. 10. 

4. A curve or winding in the grain of wood. 

11. Agric.: A disease io potatoes, in which 

the leaves on their first appearance look curled 
and shrunk up, the plants producing minute 
tubers which never come to maturity. It is 
attributed to the unhealthy state of the seed, 
bad management, or a bad soil. It was first 
observed in a.d. 1764, and is still local. The 
curling np of leaves infested with aphides is 
a different phenomenon. 

E, Asadj.: Curled, curly. 

" Crulle was his heer." 

Chaucer : C. T.. 3,314. 

IT Blue Curls: An American name for 
Tricliostema. (Trans, of Dot.) 


curl -headed, curl pate, curly - 
pated, a. Having curly hair. 

" Make curld-patc ruffians bald." 

shakesp. : Timon of Athens, iv. 3. 

t curl cloud, s. A name sometimes ap- 
plied to the cloud more generally known as 
Cirrus (q.v.). 


curl-dod-dy, curl doddy, s. [Named 
from the resemblance which the head of its 
flowers presents to the curly pate of a boy.] 

1. Chiefly Scabiosa succisa, 

M Curly doddy do my bid din.*' 

Chamber* : Popular Rhymes of Scotland. 


2. Scabiosa arvensis, 

3 . Plantago lanceolata. 

4. Plantago major. (Britten <£ Holland.) 

5. A name given to natural clover. 

“Never did our eves behold richer tracts of natural 
clover, red and white, than in this island ; Trifolium 
medium ; T. alpettre of Lightfoot ; known In Orkney 
and in various parts of Scotland by the whimsical 
name of Red Curldoddy ; and TrifoUum repetu. called 
White CurldocUly."— Neill : Tour, p. 41. 

13. PI. : Curly cabbage. 

curled, pa. par. or a. [Curl, v.) 

1 . Ord. Ixing. : (See the verb). 

2. Dot. (0/ leaves) : Having the margins very 
irregularly divided and twisted. It is called 
also Crisp (q.v.). Example, the Garden En- 
dive. 

* curled ness, s. [Eng. curled; -ness.) The 
quality or state of Leiug curled or curly ; 
curliness. 

curl -cr, s. [Eng. curl , v. ; -er.) A player at 
the game practised in Scotland called curling 
(q.v.). 

" The eun had closed the winter day. 

The curler* quat their roaring play." 

Burns: The Vision. 

* cur let, s. [A contraction of coverlet (q.v.). 1 
A coverlet. 

"... twA fedder beddia. a doble curlet of sey, a par* 
of trust lane blaukatis, . . ^lcf. Dom. Cone. A (1493). 
p. 315. 

cur' -lew (ew as u), *cur-lu, # cor-lew, 
* cor-lue, s. [Conn, with O. Fr. corlieu. 
Skeat. thinks it comes frem the bird s ciy.] 
Ornith A wading bird, Numeniusarquatus, 
of the family Scolopacidte (Snipes). ilale of 
a bright ash colour on the head and breast, 
here and there clouded with red, white on the 
belly, and spotted. Female more ash-coloured, 
the red less j mre. His found in most parts of 



the world . In Scotland it is called the "Whaup. 
Its food consists of earthworms, slugs, and 
other molluscs, insects, Ac. Several apecies of 
curlews visit the United States, aome of lUem 
migrating iu summer to very northerly regions. 
They make aimple nests, of a few dry leaves. 

curlew jack, s. Numenius phccopus. 

curlew-knot, «. The same as Curlew 
jack (q.v.). 

curl-ie-wurl'-ie, s. [A reduplicated form 
Irom cnrlie = curly (q.v.).] A fantastical 
circular ornament. 

. . and curlinnirlie and open-ateek hems about 
it . . f— Scott : Rob Roy, Ch. xlx. 

curl' l ness, s. [Eng. curly; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being curly. 

CurT lhg, pr. par., a., & s. [CrnL, in) 

A. Aspr, par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Falling or contracting into ringlets. 

". . . some have it f the hair] of a cm Win , 7 disposition, 
or of a hrown colour. '—Cook : Voyage, yob v., bk. L. 
ch. vlii. 

2. Used or fit fer curling hair, &c, [Curl- 
ing-iron.] 

3. Undulating, curving. 

"... as the curling breaker reached It.* — Darwin: 
Voyage round the World (ed. 1810), ch. X.. p. 224- 

4. Rising in curls or spirals. 

" As when through the curling 
Smoke of the pipe or the forge thy friendly and jovial 
lace gleams . . Longfellow: Erangehne, L 2. 

5. Cv k ing or bending upwards in contempt 


boll, b^-; pout, J6\fcl ; cat, 9 eU, chorus, §hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a§; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ihg' 
-don, tian = shan. -tion, -sion — shun; -tion, sion = zhun. -clous, -tlous, -si oils = shus. -ble, -die. &c. ~ bel, del 
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mirhnKiy— currant 


II. Games: 

1. Used in the game of curling. [Cuplino- 

BTONt.] 

2. Established for or devoted to curling ; as, 
a curling-club. 

C. A s substantive: 

1, Ortl. Ising. : The act or habit of dressing 
the hair in curl3. 

"Thy curling iui<! thy coat, thy Mealing and thy tare." 

Gascoigne : A Challenge to Beautie. 

II. Technically: 

Hunting (PI.) : The small spotted curia 
hv means of which a (leer's head is powdered. 
(Asft.) 

2. Games: An amusement on the ice, in 
which contending parties move smooth stones 
towards a mark. These are called curling- 
stanes. The mark is called a tee (q.v.). The 
player endeavours to place his stone as near 
as possible to the tee, ami to drive the stones 
of his rivals away from it. 

The game of curling is said to have been 
Introduced into Scotland at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century by Flemish immigrants. 
(Townsend.) 

"Of the snorts of these ports, that of curling is a 
favorite, aou one unknown In England : itlsauaumse- 
meat of the winter, and ldayed on the Ice, by sliding, 
from one mark to Another, great stones of forty to 
seveuty pounds weight, of a hemispherical form, with 
an iron or wooden handle at top. The object of the 
player Is to lay his stone aa uesr to the mark as possible, 
to guard that of his partner, which has been well laid 
before, or to strike off that of his antagonist."— Pea- 
rl anf .• Tour fn Ncotfarui (1772). p. 93. 

curling-iron, s. A heated rod, ora tube 
with an internal heater, around which hair is 
bent and pressed to curl it. The curling-iron 
of the Romans was hollow, and named calami- 
strum, from its resemblance to a reed (calamus). 
The use of it was common among both sexes 
in the imperial city. 

•• . . . she hid me. with great vehemence, reach the 
curling- Ir out "—Johnson . Idler, No. 46. 

curling - stone, curling -stane, s. 

The smooth stone used in the game of curling. 

"The cnrling-stane 
Slides ruurm'rlng o'er the icy plain.” 

Ramsay : Poems, 11. 38.1. 

curling-stufl^ s. Timber in which the 
grain curls or winds at the place where 
branches ahoot out from the trunk. 

curling-tongs, s. A pair of tongs having 
one round member and one semi-tubular, be* 
tween and around which hair is wound to curl 
it. (Knight.) 

* Curl'-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. curling ; -ly.] In 
a curling, winding, or waving fashion. 

* ctuT-or ous, a. [Formed from A.S. ceorl; 
Eng. churl (q.v.).] Churlish, niggardly. 

Aoe curlorout coffe, thathege skraper" 

Banruttyne Poems, p. 171. tit- 7. 

curl'-y* curl 1 C, a. & s. [Eng. curl ; -y.) 

A. As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Having curls ; wavy hair ; curly -headed. 

"Sometime* a curly sbepberd lad.” 

Tennyson : The Lady of Shalott. 

2. fnclined to curl or fall into ringlets. 

"... very crisp and curly. "—Cook : Voyage, voL lv., 
ck ill., ch. vi. 

3. Wavy, undulated ; full of undulations or 
ripples. 

II. Bot . : Having the margins curled or 
wavy, 

B, As subst. : A particular kind of enle- 
wort, so called because the leaves are curled, 
sometimes called curlie-kail. 

cur lle-doddie, s. [Curl-doddy.] 

curile-fuffs, s. pi. A term applied in 
Tevintdale, apparently in a ludicrous way, to 
false hair worn by women in order to supply 
deficiencies ; from the idea of puffing up the 
hair. 

curly-headed, curly pat ed, n. Hav- 
ing curly hair. 

curly-kale, kurlic kail, s. The same 
as OuaLY, s. 

"The hare aae longer loves to hrowze oo the green 
dew^r blade o' the clover, or on the bosom o' the kindly 
curly kale,”— Blackwood's Mag , (May, 1820), p. 159. 

*cur-mudge , s. [Cumudcieon.] 

* cur-mudg'-el, s. [A form of curmudgeon 
adopted apparently from stress of rhyme.) A 
curmudgeon. 


” Would one be so ungrateful it curmiulgel 
To steal u wav hU age's cudgel 7 " 

Colton : Burlesque upon Burlesque, p. 920. 

cur-mudge on, cernomudgin, corn 
mudgin, curmudgin, *curmudgon t 

s. [A corruption of corn-mudging corn- 
hoarding or corn-withholding, from Mid. Eng. 
muchen = to hide; O. Fr. m ucer (Meat). ] 

1. Lit. : A corn-dealer ; une who hoarded 
up com in order to raise the price. 

"... the fines that ccrteln cornmudgins paid fur 
bourdlng up and keeping in tbeir graliie."— Holland : 
Lives, p. 1,004. 

2. Fig. : A miserly, niggardly person ; a 
niggard, a churl. 

"... and a man will gi ve any rate rather than ptm* 
for a pour wretch, or a peuurlous curmudgeon ." — 
lAxke. 

‘cur mudge on If, a. [Eng. curmudgeon ; 

• ly .] Hike a curmudgeon ; niggardly, miserly, 
chuilish. 

■'. . . & curmudgeonly follow . . ,”—L' Estrange. 

* our-mudge ous, s. [Scotch curdmudge 
= curmudgeon ; Eng. adj. auff. -ous.] Mean, 
niggardly, churlish, curmudgeonly. 

cur-mur ring, s. [An imitative word.] 
Grumbling. 

"... a giaas of brandy to three glasses of wine pre- 
vent* the curmurring in the stomach."— Scott : Old 
Mortality, ch. viii. 

curn (1), s. [Corn.] 

1. A grain, a seed, a corn. 

2. A particle, whether greater or smaller 
part of a grain of seed. 

"... It suuld be broken In twa or thrfo comet In 
the mylne ." — Chalmerlan Air, ch. 26. § 6. 

3. A number of persons. 

•' I saw a cum of camla like fellow* wi* them.”— 
Journal front London, p. 8. 

4. A quantity; an indefinite number. 

" . . a drop tnair lemon or a curn lea* sugar than 

just suit* you. 1 — Bcott ; Rcdgauntlel, cb. xlv. 

’curn (2), curne, s. [Quern.] A haud- 
mill, a quern. 

* curn, v.i. [Churn.] To churn, to grind. 

"Flie where men feele the curning axel-tree " 

Chapman. Bussy d Antbois, v. 

* cur n&b, * curnob, v.t. [Etym. of first 
syllable doubtful ; second syllable, Eng. nab 
(q.v.).] To pilfer, to steal, to plunder. 

" That of their honesty they oft are robd, 

So their beat Jewell likewise Is eurnobd 

The Mew Metamorphosis, 1600, MS. (.fares.) 

* curne, v.i. [Cork] To form grain ; to 

granulate. 

■Tbo great corn in somerssolde curne.” 

Robert Gloucester, p. 490. 

* cur-ncl, * cur nell, * cur nle, s 

[Kernel.] 

" Seven curnels of a pyne appuL” 

Palltidivs : On Husbandrse, bk. xi., *t. 5i. 

curn -ey, a. [Corny.] 

1. Grainy, full of grains. 

2. Round, granulated. 

"... far frae being sae hearty or kindly to a Scotch- 
man '* stamach as tbe curne y aitmeal is, . . ."—.Scoff 
Old Mortality, ch. xx. 

cur’ nock, $. [Prubably conn, with Wei. 
crynog — a measure of eight bushels.] 
Measures : A measure containing four 
bushels, or half a quarter. (IVharton.) 

* curol, * curtol, s. [The first form may be 
a mis writing of the second, which is the same 
as curtal (q.v.).] A kind of knife. (Haiti well : 
Contrib. to Lexicog.) 

* curphour, s. [Curfew.] 

curpin, * curpon. s. [Fr. croupion ] A 
crupper ; the buttocks. 

"The grape he for a harrow taks. 

An' haurls at his curpin." 

Bums Halloween. 

* curr (1), s. [An imitative word.] 

1. To coo like a dove. 

2. To make a noise like an owl. 

” The owlets hoot, the owlets curr. 

Wordsworth . The Idiot Boy. 

* curr, v.i. [Cower.] 

cur' ragh (gh silent), cur-rack, • cur- 
rock, ’cur rok, cur rough, s. [Gael. 

curach. ] [Coracle.] 

1. A coracle or small skiff ; a boat of wicker- 
work covered with hide. 


" Donald could— tat 1*. might— would— should wnd 
ta cu r ragh.”— Scott . WaeerUy, ch. xvL 

2. A small cart made of twigs. 

" Before that i*erlod tbe fuel wa* carried In creel*, 
and th« corn* In c arracks . . A l rah ■ Banff t. 

Statist, ^rc., lv. JW6. 

currock-cross’t, n. Hound toaeumicfc. 

" Behaud uie bown' fa»t to a hidter— 

An' my aul' hurdie* curr.jtk cross t,” 

The Cadgers Mares. Tarras't Poems, p. Ml 

cur' -rant (pi. currants, coraunce, 
• corouns), s. &a. [A corruption of Connthc, 
in the French term mist/ tie i' rintlu i.e., of 
the city Corinth ; Lat. Corinthus ; Gr. Kop< 

( Korinthos % ] 

A. As substantive : 

1. (Originally) : Tlu* drieil currants of the 
shops. These are not, like Xo. 2, derived from 
the genus Ribes, but are tbe fruit of a small 
grape cultivated in what was the ancient 
Ithaca (the island of Ulysses), at Patras in the 
Morea, in Zunte, Cephalonia, Ac. Currants in 
this aense w-ere introduced into England in 
the sixteenth century, under the name of 
Corinthes. Formerly a high duty existed on 
their importation, but this was modified in 
1834 and 1S44. Malic acid exists in currants. 

2. The name given to a number of ah mbs, 
placed in the genus Ribes, and by De Candolle 
in the aub-genus Ribesia. About forty ao- 
called species are known, many of them doubt- 
less mere varieties of others. It ia a remark- 
able fact that though the currant growa in 



CURRANT. 

L Flower. 2. Petal 8. Fruit. 


Greece, and must have attracted notice, allu- 
sions to it in the Greek and Roman writers 
have not been found, and if existent must be 
few. [Ribes.] 

B. .4s adj. : Pertaining to tbe currant ; made 
of or resembling currants, &c. 

(1) .4 ustralian Currant : Leucopogon Richei. 
(Treas. of Bot.) 

(2) Black Currant : Ribes nigrum. The leaves 
have a strong smell. Calyx of a rich brownish- 
red orpink colour ; corolla whitish oryellowisb- 
green ; stamens normally five ; berries black ; 
tbey are tonic and stimulating. The black 
currant is found at large, but probably not 
really wild, in Britain, besides which it occurs 
in Sweden and the North of Russia, and in the 
South of Europe, though there more sparingly. 
It is found also in the Caucasus and in Siberia. 

(3) Bloody Currant : Tbe aameas Red-Jlowercd 
Currant (q.v.). 

(4) Dark Purple- flowered Currant: A species 
of currant wild on the Altai Mountains, and 
tbe mountainous regions near the Ural river. 

(5) Golden- flowered Currant : Ribes aureum, 
an American species. 

(6) Hawthorn Currant-tree : Ribes oryacan- 
thoidcs , introduced from Canada in a.d. 1705. 
(Haydn.) 

(7) Indian Currant : Symphoricarpus vul- 
garis. (Treas. of Bot.) 

(8) Red Currant , Common Red Currant: 
Ribes rubrum. A well-known garden shrub in 
various respects resembling its ally the Black 
Currant, hut having red fruit. It is found 
apparently wild in mountainous districts in 
Scotland and the North of England, as well as 
in the North of Europe, in Siberia, and in the 
northern parts of North America. 

(9) Red-flowered Currant , or Bloody Currant : 
An ornamental species with large racemes of 
deep rose-coloured flowers, and bluish-black 
berries. It is indigenous to tbe north-west 
coast of North America. 


l&te, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
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(10) Tasmanian currant : A name given to 
various shrubs of the cinchouaceous genus 
Coprosma. 

(11) White currant ; A variety of red cur* 
rant. 

currant-bun, s. A bun or sweet cake 
with currants. 

currant- jelly, s. A jelly made of the 
expressed juice of currants and sugar. 

ourrant-wine, s. A kind of wine pre- 
pared from the juice of currants, red, white, 
or black. 

* currant (2), s. [Courant.] A newspaper. 

“ It was reported lately In a currant . . — J. Taylor s 
Works (16.10). 

oiir'-rant, cur' -rent, # cours-ant, «. 
[Lat. currcns, pr. par. of curro = to run.] 

* 1, Ord. Lang . ; Running. 

" Like to the currant fire."* Goivcr, iiL 96* 

2. Her. : The same as courant (q.v.). 

oiir ' - rant - worts, s. pi. [Eng. currant; 
-worts. ] 

Bot. : The name given by Lindley to the 
Grossnlariacere (q.v.). 

©tir'-ra-t<£xtr, s. [Etymol. doubtful.] A plant, 
A nau'assa Sagenaria. ( Treos . of Bot . ) 

* cur-rayyn, v.t. [Currv, v.) 

our -rcn- 9 y, s. [Mod. Lat. c urrentia = the 
current of a stream, a flowing; from Lat. 
curreiw, pr. par. of curro = to run, to flow.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. A continual or constant flow ; an un- 
interrupted course. 

“ The currency of time . . ."—Ayliffc: Parergon. 

2. General reception by circulation amongst 
the public. 

■*. . . different versions of its foundation got into 
currency . . ."—Lewis: Cred. Early Rom. Hist. (1855), 
oh. *.,§?, vol. i., p. 894. 

* 3. Circulation or constant passiug from 
hand to hand, as a medium of trade, Ac. 

“The currency of those half-pence . . — Swift: 

Drapier’s Letters. 

* 4. Fluency, readiness of utteiance ; easi- 
ness of pronunciation. 

* 5. General esteem or estimation ; the 
nominal value of a thing. 

•*. . . takes greatness of kingdoms according to their 
hulk and currency, and not after intrinslck value.’ — 
Bacon. 

* 6. A right or claim to circulation ; value 
u a medium. 

M . . . 'tls the receiving of them hy others, their very 
passing, that gives them their authority and currency, 

. . "—Locke : Second Reply to the Bishop of Worcester. 

IL Technically: 

1. Comm.: The current money or circulating 
medium of a country, whether io coin or iu 
paper. 

*' If both gold and silver are used simultaneously as 
a currency, the proportionate amount of labour re- 
quired to produce each cannot ... be disturbed.*' — 
Rogers ; Polit. Econ., ch. iii. 

U (1) Metallic currency : The gold, silver, 
and copper coin in circulation iu any country. 
But for these two latter aids to circulation 
the metallic currency would fall far short of 
the necessities of the couotry. In the Fuited 
States, Germany, Belgium and Switzerland 
nickel coins, 25 per ceut. uickel and 75 copper, 
are used instead of copper coins. In England 
and France bronze coin is used iustead of 
copper. Coins of platinum have been used in 
Russia. The relation between metallic and 
paper currency aod various intricate questions 
Mieuce arising have long occupied the attention 
«f political economists. In estimating the 
value of the metallic currency in most coun- 
tries ouly one standard is now employed, that 
of gold ; though there are earnest advocates of 
a bimetallic standard, or what has recently 
been called bimetallism. Whether or not 
silver shall he restored to its former monetary 
•Sandard is one of the most debated questions 
in modem national finaoce, 

(2) Paper currency : Bank-notes, bills of ex- 
change, or cheques, which circulate as sub- 
atitutes or representatives of coin. 

2. Imw : Sir Robert Peel passed Currency 
Acts in a.d. 1819 and 1844. 

©iir '-rent, * ciir -rant, * cur raunt, a, & 

*. [O. Fr. curant;’ Fr, courant, pr. par. of 

O. Fr. curve = to run; Fr. courir ; Lat. 
curreriSy pr. par. of curro.] 


A, .4s adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit . ; Running, flowing. 

•* Current water is opposed to stagnant water, and 
commonly used to express the motion of water in 
rivers produced by the continuous hut varying incli- 
nation of tho bed of the streams."— Pen. Cycl., viii. £86. 

2, Figuratively: 

(1) Passing at the present time ; not yet 
past. 

” The Lords continue the diet Against tho pauuel till 
the twenty-niuth day of April current."— Swinton : 
Trial of Will. Humphreys (1889), p. 46. 

* (2) Done or written at the time ; contem- 
porary. 

"... the cuirent histories of those times.**— Swift. 

* (3) 1 n accord or agreement ; running on 
all four3 with. 

", , , in terms current with the forma of their state, 

. . ."—Sir W. Temple; To Arlington (Sept. 1688). 

* (4) Flowing, moving easily. 

" Wlmt shall I name these current traverses. 

That on a triple dactyl foot do run." 

. Davies: Orchestra, Ixix. 

(5) Circulatory ; in circulation. 

". . . four hundred shekels of silver, current looney 
with the merchant ."— Gen xxiii. 10. 

(6) Generally received, acknowledged, or 
credited ; authoritative. 

. . whatsoever they utter passeth for good and 
current — Hooker. 

(7) In general ciiculatiou amongst the 
public; common, general; having currency. 

. . we had a current report of the king of France s 
deAth. 1 '-— ,4diii*w». 

(8) In general or common estimation ; 
nominal. 

•*. . . that is a man's iutriusick. this, his current 
value . . .*' — Oreu' / Cusmologia Sacra. 

* (9) In general use or practice ; popular, 
general. 

*'Oft leaving what is natural aud tit, 

The current folly proves our ready wit." 

Pope : Essay on Criticism, 448, 449. 

* (10) Such as maybe admitted or accepted; 
admissible. 

“The ill weftre 

His person had put on, transformed him so. 

That yet his stami>e would hardly current go. 

Chapman: Homer; Odyssey xxui. 

* (11) Authentic, genuine, sterling. 

** O Buckingham, now do I play the touch, 

To try if thou be current gold indeed." 

Shake tp. : Richard III., Iv. 2. 

* (12) True ; in force. 

“It bolds current that I bdd you yesternight.’*— 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., it L 

II. Comm. : Insured by authority and in 
geueral circulation. 

", . . the foresayd money to ronne and be curraunt 
through the eyrie ."— Fahyan : John (an. 7). 

B. ,-ls substantive: 

I. Ordiimry Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) A flowing, running, or passing ; a 
stream. 

'■ Also if there commeth any whale within the cur- 
rent of the same, they make a pitiful! crie."— Hackluyt: 
Voyages, voL i., p. 311. 

(2) A stream or hody of water, air, &c., 
moving in a certain direction. 

“The current, that with gentle murmur glides." 

Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, 11. 7. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A course, movement, or progression ; as, 
the current of time. 

(2) A connected series or course ; as, the 
current of events. 

(3) The general or main course, direction, or 
inclination. 

”... the same current of ideas respecting antiquity 
which causes Virgil to be regarded os a magician by the 
Lazaroni of Naples, . . .'* — Scott : Thomas the Rhymer, 
pt. ri. {Introductory Sote.) 

* (4) A movement, direction, or carrying to 
a place. 

**. . . drew on a resurpme of the castle, a recovery 
of the town, and a current of the war even Into the 
walls of .S|iarta,"— Bacon. 

II. Technically: 

1. Hydrol., Physical Geog., <C c. : 

(1) River currents: Rivers have currents 
varying in strength, chiefly according to the 
inclination of the bed down which they de- 
scend. 

(2) Sea currents: There are currents in the 
sea vastly broader than any existing even in 
the largest rivers, whilst the length is indefi- 
nite, for each is so connected with all the rest 
that the whole surface waters of the ocean 
resemble a very much curved and contorted 
chain, which, notwithstanding the excessive 
irregularity of its figure, so moves as perpe- 


tually to return into itself. In the Atlantic 
tho chief currents were long held to be first 
the Gulf-stream, from the Gulf of Mexico in a 
north-easterly direction, a branch ultimately 
reaching the Azores ami another the British 
Islands. This current was counterbalanced 
by a Polar one moving south-westward and 
carrying escaped icebergs in the direction of 
America. The Gulf-stream was partly fed 
by the Equatorial Current miming from the 
coast of Africa to the Caribbeau Sea. But 
Dr. Carpenter has shown that not merely the 
Gulf-stream but a great part of the surface of 
the Atlautic ia moving northward. [Gulp- 
stream.] Au Antarctic drift current origi- 
nates a great Equatorial Current in the Pacific 
Ocean, which flows north around the western 
shores of South America, and then west 
through the Pacific, filling the entire tropics. 
Strong land currents sweep from it round East 
Australia, through the China Seas, aod by the 
coast of Japan. 

The movement of currents from warmer or 
colder regions, or vice rersd, modifies the tem- 
perature of the several regions through which 
they pass. Thus the Equatorial Current which 
crosses from Africa to Brazil ami the Caribbean 
Sea, being 3° or 4 3 cooler than that of the ocean 
at the equator, diminishes the heat of the latter 
region. The Gulf- stream, on the contrary, 
brings with it heat, the temperature of the 
Mexican Sea being 7° above that of the Atlantic 
in the same latitude. 

Among the causes of currents on a greater or 
less scale may be enumerated the winds, the 
tides, tiie evaporation produced hy solar heat 
in certain places, and the expansion and con- 
traction of water by heat aud cold. 

2. Geol. : The effects of currents in rivers 
and those in the ocean are the same. They 
waste away the land, and transport detritus to 
greater or less distances. They also deposit 
strata. They transport the seeds of plauta 
from region to regiou, thus diffusing algte, it is 
believed, from the Antarctic to the Arctic 
ocean. 

3. Navig. : A flow or stream of a body of 
water, more or less rapid, hy which vessels are 
compelled to alter or modify their course or 
velocity, or both, according to the set or drift 
of the current. 

4. Elect.: The passage of electricity from 
one pole of a battery, pile, coil, Ac., to the 
other. The investigation of the laws regulating 
the attraction and repulsion of electric cur- 
rents by other currents of the same kind, or 
their operation upon magnets, eoustitutes the 
science of electrodynamics— that of electricity 
in motion — as opposed to electrostatics, elec- 
tricity at rest. The numerous phenomena 
conuected with the former science can be ex- 
plained hy carrying out to their remote conse- 
quences the two following simple laws : (1) 
Two currents which are parallel and in the 
same direction attract one another ; two cur- 
rents parallel hut in contrary directions repel 
one another. The word current is used also 
in connection with electrostatics. (See the 
example.) 

" In electrostatics, tlie numerical value of a current 

(or the strength of a current) is the quantity of elec- 
tricity that passes iu unit time."— Everett : TheC. G ,S. 

Htatetn of Units (ed. 1875), ch. xi., p. 66. 

5. Build. : The fall or slope of a platform or 
slieet-metal roof, to carry off the water. Gut- 
ters usually have a current of a quarter-inch 
to the foot. 

«[ The technical language in which the flow 
of water and its channels are known and de- 
scribed is as follows The bed is the water- 
course, having a bottom and two sides orshores. 
When the latter are described as rigid or left 
band, going down stream is assumed. The 
transverse section is a vertical plane at right 
angles to the course of the current. The 
perimeter is the length of this section iu the 
bed. The longitudinal section or profile is a 
vertical plane in the course of the flowing 
water. The slope or declivity is the mean 
angle of inclination of the surface of the water 
to the horizon. The fall is the difference in 
the height at any two points of determinate 
distance apart ; as, for instance, eight inches 
to the mile. The line of current is the point 
of maximum velocity. The mid-channel is the 
deepest part of the bed. The velocity is greater 
at the surface than the bed. The surface is 
higher in the current than at the shore when 
the river is rising, lower than at the shore when 
the river is falling. The direction is the set of 
the current ; the rate is the drift of the current. 
(Knight.) 


boil, bojt; p6ut, cat. 9ell, chorus, ^hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin as; expect, Xenophon, eyist- ph — £. 

-clan, tian — shan. -tion, -sion — shun; -tion, sion - zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious = shus. -hie, -die, Ac, = hcl, d$L 
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current— curse, 


. current-fender, s. A structure to wiml 
I off the current ln>m a bank which it muy 
otherwise undermine. 

current-gauge, s. [Current-meter.] 

currcnt-mctcr, s . 

Civil Engin. : An instrument for measuring 
the velocity of currents. 

(1) The Pilot tube, which sets by the ascen- 
sion of water in a bent pipe whose lower uri lice 
is presented squarely to the current, the indi- 
cation being mid by a float or graduation in or 
Upon the vertical part of the tube. 

(2) One which acts as a dynamometer, by 
opposing a resisting body to the action of 
the current, and indicating the force of the 
aetjou by a dial or graduated bar. This is 
Boileau’s. 

(3) The dynamometer current-gauge of Wolt- 
maun, 17 HO, is a light watei -wheel operated by 
the current, and having on its axis an endless 
screw, which operates toothed wheels and a 
register, the rate or force being deduced from 
the rotations in a given time. (Knight.) 

current mill, s. A mill driven by a cur* 
rent- wheel, and usually on board n moored 
vessel with stream-driven paddles. The first 
notice of current-mills is the account of the 
recourse had to them hy Belisarius, a.d. 53d, 
when the Romans were besieged by Vitigcs the 
Oslragoth, who had ent the fourteen aqueducts 
which brought water to the imperial city. The 
surplus water of the aqueducts drove the 
grain mills of the city, and the recourse had 
by Belisarius to moored twin-vessels provided 
with paddles, and the mills, enahled the people 
to eat bread instead of parched wheat and 
fxumeaty. (Knight.) 

current-regulator, s. 

Telegraphy: A device for determining the 
Intensity of the current allowed to pass a given 
point. It usually consists of interposed coils 
of greater or less* resistance. (Knight.) 

current- wheel, s. The current- wheel is 
perhaps the first application of the force of 
water in motion to driving machinery. The 
noria has been in use for thousands of years 
in Egypt, Persia, Arabia, and Syria, and was 
introduced by the Romans or Saracens (pro- 
bably the latter) into Spain. [Noria, Tym- 
panum. ] (Knight.) 

cur ren te cal-am 6, phrase. [Lat., lit. = 
with a running pen.) Rapidly, fluently, with- 
out hesitation or stop. 

©ur'-rent ly, orfr. [Eng. current ; - ly .] 

I. Lit. : With a constant flowing or motion. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. In accord or agreement. 

**. . . they even see how the word of God runneth 
eurrenrly un your side. . . IIoAer ; Eccl. Pol. (i'rei). 

2. Commonly, publicly, popularly, gene- 
rally. 

. . it is currently reported at Norwich that he is 
n Methodist.” — Jones : Lift of Dr. Borne. 

* cur -rent-ness, * cur rant-nes, * cur- 
rent-riesse, s. [Eng. current ; -ness.] 

1. Circulation, currency. 

. an order for the valuation and currant net of 
jnonie.'* — Somenclator. (j Ware*.) 

2. Fluency, easiness of pronunciation. 

“ When substantialness combineth with dellghtfn!- 
nesa, and currentnw with stayedness, how can the 
language sound other than most full of sweetness ? 
Camden : Be maim. 

©ur-rl-cle, 5. [Lat. curriculum = a course, 
a light car ; a dimin. from curro = to run.] 



CURRICLE. 


* 1 . Ord. Jjang. : A small or short course. 

M Upon a curricle In this world depends a long course 
of the next, . . Browne : Christian Morals, »i. 23. 


2. Vehicles: A two- wheel chaise with a pole 
for a pair of horses. 

* cur'-rl cle, vA. [Curricle, s.) To drive 
in a curricle. 

“Who Is this tliat conies currlcling through the level 
yellow sunlight l”— Carlyle. Miscell., No. 2<S. 

cur-rle’ u-lura, s. [Lat.) 

1. A race-course. 

2. A fixed or sued fled course of study at a 
university, school, Ac. 

* cur rio (1), s. [QuAnav.) A quarry. 

“ New come from cur He of a stag.” 

Chairman ; Homer's Iliad, xvl. 

* cirr'-rie (2), s. [Curry, s.) 

cur'-ried (1), pa. par. or a. [Curry (1), v.) 


3. To drees, to make ready. 

“Yes, when ho curried wax. iuid dust*-! sllckc and 
trlinnie. 

1 caustic both bey and prouauder to b« allowde for 

1 > I tn * 

Gascoigne : Complaint of the Green Knight. 

B. Intrant. : To curry favour, to use flattery. 

” If 1 tiad a suit to master Shallow. I would humour 
his men ; if to his men. 1 would curry with ms* ter 
Shallow."— Shaketp. : 2 Uenry / I , V. L 

■[ To curry favour: A corruption of Mid. 
Eng. to curry Javell; Fr. itriller fauveau — lit. 
to rub down the chestnut horse ; favell was a 
common name fora horse, and the same word, 
but from an entirely different source (Lat. 
fubula), was used for flattery. 

“There **lie rurruyrdfuwll well."— I/ote a Merchant 
did ha H'y/e Betray, aitt. 

", . . chanced their religion to curry favour with 
King James.'— Macaulay : Ihtt. Kivj., cb. xvL 


cur'-ried (2), pa. par. or a. [Curry (2), v.) 

* cur rl or (i), s. [Quarhier.] A trap or 
apparatus for catching birds. 

“The curHer and the lime-rod are the death of the 
fowle.”— Breton : Fantatticks {January}. 

cur'-ri-er (2), * cor-i cr, * cor-i our, s. 

[Fr. corroyc ur ; Low Lat. coriator ; Lat. cori- 
arius, from coriurn = leather.) [Curry (1), i\] 
One whose trade it is to curry, dress, and 
colour leather after it has been tunned. 

“ Strain'd with full lorce. «nd 'Vagg'd from side to side. 

The brawny curriert stretch." 

Pope : Homer’s Iliad, xvll. 4S1, 452. 

U The London Curriers were first incor- 
porated into a guild in a.d. 1605. 

currier’s knife, s. A large, two-handled 
knife, with a recurved edge, employed by cur- 
riers to ahave or pare the flesh side of hides. 
The knife is about twelve inches long and five 
wide ; one end has a plain handle and the 
other a cross-handle, io the direction of the 
plane of the blade. The edge of the knife is 
brought up by means of a whetstone, and a 
wire edge is constantly preserved by a steel 
wire which acts as a burnisher. (Knight.) 

cur' ri-cr-y, s. [Eng. currier; -y.] 

1. The trade or business of a currier. 

2. A place where the trade of a currier ia 
carried oo. 


cur'-rish, a. [Eng. cur ; - ish .] Having the 
qualities or characteristics of a cur ; cowardly, 
mean-spirited, churlish, snappislL 

" Entreat some power to change this currish Jew." 

Shakes p. ; Met. of Venice, iv. L 

cur'-rlsh-ly, adv. [Eng. currish; -ly.] In a 
currish, churlish, or snappish manner ; like a 
cur. 

" Boner beiug restored againe, — currishly, without 
all order of law or houesty.— w-raated from them all 
the living* they had. "—Faze: Acts and Mon. Acc. of 
Ridley. 

cur'-rish- ness, s. [Eng. currish; -ness.] 
The quality of being currish ; churlishness, 
aaappishness. 

“Diogeues. though be had wit, by hia eurrishness 
got the name of dog."— /VifJwim : Resolves, ii. 6a. 


ciir-ru -ca, s. [Lat. curruca = a auiall bird, 
perhaps tlie Wagtail. (SmifA.)] 

Omith. : An old generic name for some small 
European species of the family Sylviidse, but 
now lapsed or little used. Koch employed it 
as a generic name for the warblers of which 
Sylvia atricapilla (the Black-cap Warbler) is 
the type. 


cuV-ry (1). * coraye, * corry, currayyn, 
* currey, v.t. A t. [O. Fr. conroier , conrcicr, 
couroier , covreier; Ft. couroyer ; Ital. corre - 
dare , from O. Fr. conroi- apparatus, equipage, 
gear, Ac. ; O. Fr. con = Lat. coit = cum = 
with, together, and O. Fr. roi =■ array, order. 
(Skeat.f] 

A. Transitive : 

I. Literally: 

1. To dress or rub down a horse with a 
comb. 


“Lik as he wold coraye his maystre* hors " 

Lydgate : Minor Poems, p. 5S. 

2. To dress leather, after it is tanned, by 
beating, rubbing, scraping, and colouring. 
[Currying, s.] 

* II. Figuratively : 

1. To beat, to thrash, to drab. 

" 1 may expect her to take CAre of her family, and 
curry her hide in case of refusal."— Altaian ; Spectator. 

2. To flatter, to curry favour with. 


Thei 


curry kingea." 

P. Ploimnan - Crede, 365. 


curry card, s. A leather or wooden slip 
with inserted teeth like those of wool-cards, 
and used for currying aulmala. 

curry comb, s. An implement with 
projecting serrated riba, used for grooming 
horses. (Knight.) 


curry comb, v.t. To rub or comb down 
with a curry-comb. 

* curry favel, s. [See Curry, v. 1[.] 

1. One who curries favour ; a flatterer. 

.“Wherby all the curryfaret. that be next of tbe 
deputye U *x nete cotutfayll, dare not be ao bo Lie to 
shew* hym tl.e great* Ju[*irdye and perell ol hij 
tioule.” — State Papcrt, iL IA (Aarei.) 

2. Flattery. 

“ Am though he had lerned cury favel of aome old 
frere." 

Chaucer [?) : C. T., The Merchant’s Second Tale. 

* curry favour, * currl-favour, #. A 

flatterer ; one who tries to curry favour. 

. . *<»iue curri/auourt among th^m *et forward 
the matter to the best ol their power*."— HoUnthtd : 
Scotland ; Kenneth. 

cur r$ (2), v. [Curry, «.] To flavour or 
prepare with curry. 

cur - Hr, 5. [Pers. khur = meat, relish; 
khurdi — broth, juice.) 

1. A kind of sauce much used in India, and 
composed of cayeane-pepper, garlic, turmeric, 
coriander, ginger, and other spices. 

“ . . . a strong flavour of curry and maiHgatawney 
. . ."—Theodore Hook: Gilbert Gurney, vol. iu., cb. iii. 

2. A dish or stew of fowl, rice, Ac., pre- 
pared with curry. 

”... tbe unrivalled excellence of the Singhalese in 
the preparation of their innumerable cum. t. . . 

Sir J. £. Tennent : Ceylon, pt. L. cli. iL, vol. L. p. 

curry-leaf tree, $. The name given in 
1 odia to a small tree, Bergera Kbnigii. (Treas. 
of Bot.) 

curry-powder, s. A powder used in 
making curried dishes. It is composed of 
cayenne-pepper, ginger, coriander-seed, and 
other strong spices. 

cur -ry-irig, pr. par.,o., & s. [Curry (1), v.) 

A, <fc B. As pr. par . tfr particip. adj. : (feee 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ord . Lang. : Tbe act of rubbing or dress- 
ing down a horse with a curry-comb. 

.“ We see that the \ery curry mgt of horses doth make 
them fat and in good liking.' — Bacon ; Sat. Hist., J 54. 

2. Leather-trade : The process of shearing 
the green, tanned skins, to bring them to a 
thickness, and afterwards dressing them by 
daubing, graining, and surface - finishing ; 
transmuting the tanned skins into merchant- 
able leather. The mechanical part of the 
process is performed hy a peculiar knife 
[Currier’s Knife] upon a nearly vertical 
beam over which the hide is placed. (Knight.) 

currying-glove, s. A heavy glove hav- 
ing a pile of coir woven into a hempen fabric, 
and shaped to the hand. Back and palm are 
alike, and either may be used for currying. 

* ciirs'-a-ble, a. [Coursable.] Valid, in 

force, current. 

curse, *corsen, 4 corsien, 4 kurse, v.t. 

& i. [A.S. citrsian, corsian ; prob. connected 
with Dan. korse ; Sw. kor. a = to make the 
sign of the cross; Sw. A Dan. kors; IceL 
fcross ; O. Fr. crois = a cross. (SkcaL)'] 

A. As Transitive : 

1. To imprecate or wish evil to ; to exe- 
crate ; to invoke harm or evil upon. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, wbat, fall, father ; wc, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; g©, ptft, 
or, wore, wplf, work, whd, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ee, ce = e. ey = a. qn = kw. 


curse — cursorinees 
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**...! ml led tliee to curse utlue euemles. and, 
behold, thou haul ultowether blotted tlieui these three 
ti intL-t - - ’ — Humbert xxiv. 10. 

2. To bring a curse upon ; to cause evil or 
barm to ; to blast. 

3. To injure, vex. or torment heavily ; to 
cause great sorrow, trouble, or injury to. 

, .no country oould bo secure which was curv'd 
with a standing army/' — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch xxiiL 

B. Intrans. : To utter imprecatiuns, curses, 
or oaths ; to swear, to blaspheme ; to artirm 
or deny with curses. 

“ He a tanned, cursed, and swore In language which 
no wellbxvd man would have used at a race or a Cock- 
fight "—Macaulay : Hut. Hug., ch. v. 

curse, *cors, *curs, s. [A.S. curs , cors.] 

1. An imprecation or invoking of evil upon ; 
a malediction. 

•*. . . his name was never mentioned without a 
curse . . — Macaulay i Hut- Eng., ch. xv. 

2. A solemn invocation of diviue vengeance 
upon. 

" The priest shall write all these curses in a book."— 
Jiehcm. X. 29. 

3. Condemnation ; a sentence of diviue 
vengeance. 

" For as many as aTe of the works ol the law ure 
nnder the curse . . ."—Hal tii. 10. 

4. Anything which causes evil, trouble, or 
great vexation ; as, intemperauce is the 
greatest curse of a country. 

" Tis the curie in love, 

When women cannot love when they re beloved." 

Shu kelp. : Two Gent, of ler. , v. 4. 

The Curse of Scotland : The nine of dia- 
monds. The epithet is variously accounted 
lor ; by some it is said to have originated 
from the tidings of the defeat of the Scots at 
Ciillnden having been written ou the back of 
this card. Others explain it as a corruption 
of Cross of Scotland , the pips being arranged 
somewhat like a St. Andrew’s Cross. Others, 
again, refer the origin to the arms (a cross of 
lounges, arranged like the nine of diamonds)of 
Colonel Parker, who governed with greatcrudty 
in Scotland after the death of Charles 1. ; 
others explain it by the resemblauce of the 
arms of the Earl of Stair, who was concerned 
in the massacre of Glencoe. Grose, in his 
Classical Dictionary, gives the following ex- 
planation : “ Diamonds, it is said, imply 
royalty, being ornaments to the im] serial 
crown ; and every ninth king of Scotland has 
been observed, for many ages, to be a tyrant 
and a curse to that cuuntry. Others say, it is 
from its similarity to the arms of Argyle ; the 
Duke of Argyle having been very instrumental 
in bringing about the Union, which, by some 
Scotch patriots, has been considered as detri- 
mental to their country." 

H The vulgar phrase, not to care a curse , has 
really no connection whatever with the word 
curse ; it is a corruption of a phrase not un- 
common in Middle English, as in P. Ploivnum 
(C. xii. 14), “ nat worth a karse” that is, not 
worth a cress, [Cress.] 

curs'-cd, t curst, pn. par. <fc a. [Curse, v.] 

A. A spa. par.: (See the verb). 

B. vis adjective : 

1. Deserving of a curse ; execrable ; ac- 
cursed, abominable, damnable. 

" Neither shalt them bring an abomination Into 
thine house, lest thou be a cars>d thing like It: but 
thou shalt utterly detest it. and thou shalt utterly 
abhor it ; lor it is a curled thing.” — Deut. viL 25. 

2. Blasted by a curse ; exeerated, accursed, 
damned. 

“ How loug on these curb’d confines will ye lie?" 

Pope : Homers Iliad, xv. 594. 

3. Vexatious, troublesome. 

“This cursed quarrel be no more renew’d." 

Dryden - 

*4. Froward, shrewish, malicious. 

", . . shrewd touches ol many curse boys, . . .”— 
Ascham: Schoolmaster. 

* cursed blessed, a. Partly cursed and 
partly blessed. 

“Their lather was too weak, and they too strong. 

To hold their curscd-hlentcd fortune long." 

S’takesp. : /In pc of Lucrece, 865 , 866 . 

cursed thistle, s. Carduus ar re ns is 
( Ncmnich ). (Britten & Holland.) 

• curs cd-hood, * cur-sid hede, s. [Eng. 

cursed ; -hood.] Cursed ness. 

“The! shul t omen aw el themself ... fro thei 
cursed hedus."— Wyeliffc : flaruk, ii. 3S. 

curs'-cd-ly, adv. [Eng. cursed; - ly .] 

* 1. With curses or imprecations. 


" Neither sj»eke you cursedly vnta men that puuyah 
you tbrougbe iguomuuce, . . — tidal: I/'eUrriii. 

2. In a cursed, execrable, or damnable 
manner. 

“ Satisfaction and restitution Ilea so cursedly hard 
on the gi/zard ol our puhl leans.'’— L' Estrange. 


curs cd ness, "curs'-ed nesse, "curst' - 
ness, s. [Eng. cursed; -ness.] 

1. The state or condition of being under a 


corse. 

“Touch you the sourest points with sweetest termeB, 
Nor curstness glow to the matter.” 

Hhnkesp. : A nt. & Cleop., In 2. 

* 2. A cursed or damnable disposition ; 
shrewishness. 

“I could tellen of iuy wives cursedncsse." 

Chaucer: C. T., 9,116. 


* 3. Blasphemy, cursing, curses. 

" Hia mouth le full of cursed ness.” 

Alt tr. Version of Psalms, Ps. x. 

* 4. A cursed action. 

“ Alle furaothe this curtidnessis diden the tillers ol 
the ei the,"— Wycitffe: Leviticus xviii. 27. 


# curse'-ful, *curs ful, a. [Eng. curse; 
./«/( 00 Accursed ; deserving of curse. 

"Hia oris ou ii shal be mad cursful." — Wyclijfe : 
Proverbs xxviii. 9. 


CUTS'-er, s. [Eng. curse(r); -er.] 

1. One who curses or execrates. 

”... a curier of father and mother .” — Wodroephe : 
French Grammar (U>'W). p. 3»2, 

2. One who is given to cursing or swearing, 
a blasphemer. 

“ But no man ol you suflte as a mansleer. either a 
theef, either a corier, either a deairer of otbere menes 
goodla"— Wychffe : 1 Peter iv. 15. 

* cur -ship, s. [Eng. cur ; -sftip.] A man- 
ner of contemptuously addressing one as a 
cur. 

“ How durst he. T say, oppose thy curship. 

'Gainst anus, authority, and worship?” 

Butler: Hudibras, 

curs' mg, * oors inge. * oors-ynge, 
* curs inge, * curs ynge, pr. par a., 

& s. [Curse, v.] 

A. & B. .4s pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. .4s st/bslaafiye .* 

I. Ordituinj Language : 

1. The act of iuvoking a curse upon ; exe- 
cration. 

“With cursing* and enterdite.” 

Gower, L 259. 

2. A solemn denunciation of God’s auger or 
vengeauce, 

" Aud afterwardB he read all the words of the law, 
the blessings aud cursings. . . — Joshua viii. 34. 

3. The act or habit of uttering curses or 
oaths; blasphemy. 

“ Aa rasli Bwearing, so all cursing also is a part of 
that prophauatioti of the name of God.”— Clarke : 
Sermons, ii., Serrn. 125. 

IL Law: By 19 Geo. 11., c. 21, cursiog is 
punishable by fine. 


• cur'-si-tor, * cur se-tor, * coore-se- 
toore, * cowre-se -tor, s. (Lat., from 
curso, cursito , a freq. of curro = to run.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A courier, a runner. 

" For their office waa this, by running a great ground 
to be cursitours to aud fro, . . .” — Holland : Ammi- 
anus A/arcellinu s (1C09). 

2. A vagrant, a vagabond. 

" Call inge these vagabonds cursetors in the intyte- 
lynge of my buoke, aa runneres or rangers aboute the 
country."— T7flrr7icm : Caveat, To the Header. 

II. Law : An officer of the Court of Chan- 
cery, whose office was to make outoriginal writs. 
These eursitors were twenty-four in number, 
and had certain shires al lott ed to each, for which 
they made out such original writs as were 
required. In the oath of the clerks of the 
Court of Chancery they were called clerks of 
course. The office was abolished by Stat. 5 & 
6 William IV., c. 82, but the name is per- 
petuated in Cursitor Street. 

" Then is the recognition and value, signed with the 
handwriting of that justice, carried by the cursitor in 
Chancery for that shire where those lands do lie, and 
by him is a writ of coveuant thereupon drawn and 
ingrossed In parchment."— Bacon. 

* cursitor baron, s. 

Law : An officer of the Court of Chancery 
who administered oaths to sheriffs, bailiffs, 
&c. The office was abolished by Stat. 19 & 20 
Viet. c. 86. 

cur'-slve, a. ft s. [Low Lat. cursimts; Jtal. 
corsivo , from Lat. curso , freq. of curro = to 
run, to flow.] 


A. vis adj. : Running, flowing ; writteu In 
a running hand. 

". . . all the*e eurm>« alphabets .”— Beames • Comp. 
Gram. Aryan Lany. of India, voL L (1872), In trod., 
p. 55. 

B. subrt. : A manuscript written lo a 
cursive or running hand. 

"The later inauuacripta from heing written !o 
smaller character*. In running hand, were called 
cursives — Pur<n'hhil Magazine, Sept., 1881. 

cur'-sor, $. lLat. = a runner, from cursus, pa. 
liar, of curro = to run.] 

1. Eccles. : An inferior officer of the papal 
court. 

2. Ornith. : [Cursor es]. 

3. Instr. : A part of a mathematical instru- 
ment winch slides on the main portion ; as, 
The movable leg of a beam -compass ; the 
joint of the proportional compasses ; the haod 
of a barometer ; the beam of the trammel ; 
the slide of a Gunter rule; the adjustable 
plate of a vernier ; the moving wire of a read- 
ing microscope. (Knight.) 

* cur -sdr-a -ry, a. [Eng. cursory); -ary.] 
Cursory, hasty, careless. 

" I have hut with a cursorary eyo 
O'erglauced the articles.’’ 

Shakesp. : Henry I'., v. 2. 

enr-sor'-e^, S. pi, [Lat. pi. of cursor — a run- 
ner.] [Cursor.] 

1. Ornith. : An order of birds characterized 
by wings ill-suited for flight, but, on the other 
hand, by feet admirably adapted for runoiog. 
They Hie equivalent to Merrem*s aub-class 
Ratitae, iu which the sternum has no promE 
neut ridge or keeL The feathers approach in 
structure to hairs. The hind toe is wanting, 
except iu the Apteryx, in which it is rudi- 
mentary. It is divided into two families — 
(1) Struthionida?, containing the Ostrich, the 
Emeu, the Cassowary, &c. ; (2) Apterygidae, 
having for its typical genus Apteryx ; and 
(3) Dinornithidffi. They belong to the Southern 
Hemisphere. 

2. Palceont. : The oldest unequivocal repre- 
sentatives of this family arc in the Eocene 
rocks. The most remarkable, however, are 
the Dinoniis and its allies, which are of Post- 
pliocene age and from New Zealand. (Nichol- 
son.) 

cur-sor'-l-a, s. pi. [Neut. pi. of Lat. citr- 
sorins = pertaining to a racecourse.] 

Entcm. : A sub-order of Orthoptera con- 
taining those families which have the legs 
adapted for running, as contradistinguished 
from those which have them fitted for leaping. 
It has been made to include the Fhasmina 
or Walking Sticks, Mantina or Mantises, 
Blattina or Cockroaches, and the Forficulina 
or Earwigs. The last-named tribe, how- 
ever, is now generally elevated into the 
order Dermaptera (q.v.), aud Dr. Leach 
thought that the Cockroaches also should 
form an order by themselves, to which he 
gave the name of Dietyoptera (q.v.). 

cur-sor-l-al, a. [Lat. cursor; - ial .) 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Adapted or fitted for run- 
ning. 

2. Zool. : Of or belonging to the Cursores or 
Cursoria. 

^ (J) Cursorial Isopoda : 

Zool. : In the system of Milne Edwards, a sub- 
order or section of Crustaceans, order Isopoda. 
They have no fin-like expansion at the pos- 
terior extremity of the body. Their limbs are 
adapted for running. There are three families 
~(\) ldotheidifi, (2) Asellidne, and (3) Oniscida*. 
The “ Woodlouse ” is a typical example of the 
Cursorial Isopods. 

(2) Cursorial Orthoptera : 

Entoin. : The same as Cursor la (q.v.). 

cur'-sor- I-ly» adv. [Eng. cursory: -ly.] In 
a cursory, hasty, or careless manner ; hastily. 

“I noticed these objects cursorily only.’— Charlotte 

Bronte : Jane Eyre, cli. xxvui. 

cur-sor-i'-nse, s. pi. [Lat. cursorius (q.v.), 
and fern. pi. adj. suff. -in®.] 

Ornith. : A sub - family of Charadriidae 
(Plovers). They have short, slender, depressed 
bills, slightly arched at the extremity, long 
legs with the hind toe absent Locality, the 
Eastern Hemisphere. 

t cur'-sor-l-ness, s. (Eng. cursory; 

The quality of being cursory ; a cursory or 
superficial character. 


boil. pout, cat, 9ell, chorus, 9hin, hengh; go, gem; thin, this; Bin, a?; expect, ^cnophon, e^ist. -mg. 

-clan, -tian = sham, -tion, -sibn shim; tion, -fion = zhun. -cions, -tions, -stous = shus. -hie, -die, Ac. = toel. d$l. 
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cur-sor'-i iis, 5. [Lat. adj. = pertaining to 
a racecourse.] 

Ornith. : A genua of Charsdriidu*, the typical 
one of the family Cursorime. The bill is aa 
long as the head, the mandibles arched, the 
base depressed, the extremities compressed, 
the tip sharp and entire, the nostrils basal, 
the hist quill the longest, the legs long, three 
front toes without webs, the middle one the 
longest sad with a serrated claw. Cursorius 
Tcmminckii, or Isabellimts, is the Black-bellied 
Courier, or Cream-coloured Courser, called by 
Selby the Cream-coloured Swift- foot. It is of 
a creamy brown, the top of the head and 
the breast ferruginous, a double collar, the 
upper white, the lower black, on the back of 
the head, middle of the body black, the sides 
white. length, including the bill, 8 Inches, 
legs, 3 inches. Its native country Ls Africa, 
especially Abyssinia, whence it has occasion- 
ally straggled to England. 

Our sor-y, a. [Low Lat. cursorius; from 
Lat cursor =* a runner, from cursus , pa. par. 
of curro — to run.] 

* 1. Moving about, not stationary. 

"... paraous at Rome ; beside* their enrsorie men: 
is Genu rd, 8lc."— P roceedings against Harriet, sign. F. 
( 1606 ). 

2. llasty, superficial, careless ; without due 
care or attention ; desultory. 

"The coffee-house moat not be dismissed with s 
cursory mention."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. Hi. 

U Crabb thus distinguishes between cursory , 
hasty, desultory, and slight : “ Cursory in- 
clude* hoth hasty and slight ; it includes hasty 
inasmuch as it expresses a quick motion ; it 
includes slight inasmuch as it conveys the 
idea of a partial action : a view' may he either 
cursory or hasty , ns the former is taken by 
design, the latter from carelessness : a view 
may be either cursory or slight ; but the former 
is not so imperfect as the latter : an author 
will take a cursory view of those points which 
are not necessarily connected with his sub- 
ject ; an author who takes a hasty view of a 
subject will mislead by his errors ; he who 
takes a slight view will disappoint with the 
shallowness of his information. Between 
cursory and desultoi'y there is the same differ- 
ence as hetween running and leaping; we run 
in a line, but we leap from one part to another ; 
so remarks that are cursory have still more or 
less connection ; but remarks that are desul - 
tory are without any coherence.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 

* cur sour, 5. [Courser.] 

curst, pa. par. or a. [Cursed.] 

* curst - ful, a. [Eng. curst; -/«?(?).] Fro- 
ward, peevish, ill-natured. 

"ciirst'-ly, adv . [Eng. curst; -ly.] In a 

cursed manner ; cursedly. 

” So curstlv and in such wise taunted, . . Wilson ■ 
Art of Logike, fo. 8. 

* curst'-ness, s. [Eng. curst ; -ness.] 

1. Cursedness. 

2. Frowardness, peevishness, ill-nature. 

"Then, nohle partneis. 

Touch yon the sourest points with sweetest terms. 

Nor curifneM grow to the matter." 

Shakrtp. : Ant. Jt Cleop., L 2. 

* cur-sus, > [Lat. - a running ... a course 
. . . progress, direction.] The offices of the 
Roman hreviary ; the choir-office. 

Curt (1), a. [Lat. cu rt us = clipped, docked, 
shortened.] 

1. Short, concise ; not diffuse. 

"... a man may have a curt epitome of the whole 
course thereof in the day* of his own life Broume : 
Christian Morals, il. 22. 

2. Short and sharp, dry. 

. . a curt, gruffish voice *— Disraeli - The Fotmg 
Duke, hk. v., ch. vii. 

curt. (2), a. [A contraction for current, a. 
(q.v.).] Current, instant ; as, the 10th curt. 
— the 10th of the current month, or the 10th 
instant. 

’curt, $. [Court, s.] 

* cur -tail, * cur-tal, * cur-tall, s. [Cur- 
tail, v.] 

1. A curtail-dog. 

2. A horse whose tail lias been docked, or 
shortened. 

cur-tail , * cur-tall, v.t. [OFr. courtault, 
court aut = curtail (Cotgrave) ; ltal. cortaldo ~ 


a curtail ; a horse sans taile ; cortare = to 
shorten, to curtail ; corta — short, briefe, cur- 
tal d (Florid); from O.Fr. court (ltal. corta) = 
short; with snff. - ault , -alt - ltal, aldo (Low 
Lat. -aZt/us) ; from Lat. curt us = docked. 
(Skeat.)] 

* I. Lit. : To cut the end or tail off. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To shorten, to dock, to cutoff, to deprive. 

” I thnt am curtail'd of nil fair proportion. 

Deform'd, uuflniidid, sent before my time 
Into tlda breathing world." 

Shakesp. Richard /// , L L 

2. To abridge, to lessen, to contract. 

"... cu rtuil and retrench the ordinary means of 
knowledge and erudition, . . ."—Woodward, 

3. To reduce, to cut down. 

"Our Incomes have been rurtai/ed; his salary has 
been doubled, . . Macaulay Ultt. Eng., ch. xvili. 

• It is followed by of before that which is 
taken away or cut off. 

" The count assured the court that Fact, his antago- 
nist, bud taken a WTong name, having curtailed It of 
throe letters ; for that his name was not Fact, hut 
Faction." — A ddlson. 

curtail dog, s. Originally the dog of an 
unqualified person, which, by the forest laws, 
must have its tail cut short, partly as a mark, 
and partly from a notion that the tail of a dog 
is necessary to him in running. In later 
usage, curtail-dog means either a common dog, 
not meant for sport, or a dog that missed his 
game. (Nares.) 

"... 1 think if my breast had not been made of 
faith, and my heart of steel, 

She had transformed me to a curtal dog. . . .* 
Shakesp. Comedy of Error t. iii. 2. 

curtail step, s. 

Join. : The bottom step of a flight of stairs, 
when finished with a scroll and similar to the 
hand-rail. 

cur tailed , • cur tald, j*a. par. or a. [Cur- 
tail, v.\ 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Lit. : having the tail docked. 

" Cur-tailed dogs in strings." — Fletcher; Faithful 
Shrp. ; Address to Reader. 

2. Fig. : Abridged, cut short, cut down, 
reduced. 

* cur-tail ed-ly, adv. [Eng. curtailed ; -ly.] 
In a curtailed, abridged, reduced, or shortened 
form. 

" The name thereof, perhaps it was written cur- 
tail'dly."— Barton : Antoninus, 16T. 

cur -tail -er, s. [Eug. curtail ; -er.\ One who 
curtails, abridges, lessens or reduces. 

*’ . . the Greeks had been curtailert W'aterland : 
On the Athan. Creed, x., $ 2L 

cur tail -mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Curtail, ».] 

A. A B. As pr. j*‘r. <t particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of abridging, short- 
ening, lessening, or reducing; curtailment, 
abridgment. 

"Scrihblers Bend us over their trash in prose and 
verse, with abominable curtailings, and quaint 
modernisms."— Swift 

cur tail ment, s. [Eng. curtail; -ment.} 
The act of curtailing, abridging, reducing, or 
lessening. 

cur -tain, cor-teyn, cor tyn, * cor 
tyne, "cur teyn, "curtyn, s. a. [o. 

Fr. cortine, cur tine ; Fr. courtine. from Low 
Lat. cortina = a small court or enclosure ; 
Sp., Port., and ltal. cortina.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) A screen of cloth hanging beside a 
window or round a bed, which can be drawn 
backwards and forwards, so as to admit or 
exclude the light, or to conceal or disclose 
anything. 

"Ther beddyng watz noble of cart yuet of clene syllt.” 
Sir Gawaine, 8AS. 

(2) A strip of leather which overlaps tho 
parting of a trunk. 

*2. Figuratively : 

(1) A tent, a habitation. 

" I saw the tents of Cushan in affliction : and the 
curtains of the land of Midiait did tremhle."— Habak. 
iii. 7. 

(2) A screen, a cover. 

" Now, Truth, perform thine office ; waft aside 
The curtain drawn hy Prejudice and Pride " 

Cow per : Hope. 570, 571. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, 


(3) A screen or protection, 

’* The curtaine made of shield* did well off ke«p* 

Both dart* and »but, aud acoraed all their wrath.’ 
Fairtfux : Godfrey of Bovloyne, xl *7. 

II. Technically: 

1 . Fort. : That portion of a rampart which 



co STAIN. 


. extends between and joins the flanks of two 
bastions. [Bastion.] 

. . raised up a curtain twelve foot high, at the 

back of hi* soldier*. Enolles. 

2. Locksmithing : A shifting-plate, which, 
when the key is withdrawn, interposes so as 
to screen the inner works from beiog seen or 
reached by tools. (Knight.) 

3. Theatre : The screen in a theatre or 
similar place, which can l>e lowered or raised 
at pleasure, so as to conceal or discover the 
stage. 

" The curtain rise*— may our stage unfold 
Scenes not unworthy Drury* day* of oldL" 

Byron : Address at Opening of Imiry Lane TheaArs 

B. As adj. : (See the compounds). 

1 (1) To draw the curtain : 

(a) To admit the light ; to discover, dis- 
close, or expose anything. 

" Let them sleep, let them sleep on. 

Till this stormy night be gone. 

And th‘ eternal morrow dawn ; 

* Then the curtain will be drawn." Crasham. 

(b) To exclude the light ; to conceal any- 
thing. 

*' 1 must draw a curtain before the work for a whlla. 

. . ."—Burnet : Theory of the Earth. 

(2) To drop the curtain : To end the scene ; 
to end. 

(3) To raise the curtain : To begin the scens ; 
to discover or disclose anything, 

(4) The curtain rises: The scene or the 
action begins. 

(5) The curtain falls: The scene or the 
action ends. 

curtain lecture, s. A IeHurs or re- 
proof given hy a wife to her husband after 
they have retired. 

" I still prevailed, and would be in the right. 

Or curtain-lectures made a restless uight.” 

Pope Wife of Bath. ISA, ISA 

curtain - paper, s. A heavy paper, 
printed and otherwise ornamented, for win- 
dow-shades. (Knight.) 

curtain-pole, s. A pole extending across 
the top of a window on which the curtain- 
rings run. 

curtain-rings, s. pi. Rings of wood or 
metal running along a curtain-pole, to which 
a curtain is attached, and by means of which 
the curtain can be drawn backwards or 
forwards. 

curtain-serge, s. 

Fabric : A stout all-wool stuff, employed 
for portieres and other hangings. It is 64 in. 
in width. (Diet, of Needlework.) 

* cur'-tain, * cor-tene, v.t. [Curtaw, j.] 

I. Literally: 

1. To furnish with curtaina. 

. . another traueree ailed. Mid cortensd *11 of 

white satten.”— Hall : Henry VIII. (an. 24). 

2. To enclose or shut in with curtains. 

" Now o’er the one half-world 
Nature seeraa dead, and wicked dreams » borne 
The curtained sleep." Shakesp. .* Af icheth, it l 

H, Fig. : To surround, to shut in, U 
enclose. 

" So. when the sun in bed. 

Ourf rimed with cloudy red. 

Pillows his chin upon an orient wave." 

JJd ton : Ode on the Fatieity. 

* cur'-tained, 4 cortened, pa. par. or o. 

[Curtain, v.] 

4 cur -tain -irig, pr. par., a., A i. [Cur- 
tain, t*!] 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
Syrian. 00, ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw, 


curtainless— curve 
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C. As substantive : 

1. The act of enclosing with curtains ; shut- 
ting in, enclosing, or concealing. 

2. A mass or body forming a curtain or 

screen. , , 

•'Spun found in sable curtaining of clouds. 

Keatt: Hyperion, 1. 271. 

<cur tgin-lcss, a. [Eng. curtain; - less .] 
Without curtains. 

" I rose up on lay curtainless bed. 1 '— C. Bronte: Jane 
Byre, ch. xxxii. 

* eor'-tal, " cur -tall, s. A a . [Curtail, s.J 

A. /Is substantive : 

1. A horse with a docked taiL 

2. A curtal-friar (q.v.), 

” A Curtail is much like to the Vpright man. but 
bys authority is not fully so great. He vseth com- 
monly to go with a short cloke, like to Grey Friers." — 
Awdeley : The Pratemitye of Vacabondes (1675) (ed. 
fbtrnivatl), p. 4. 

3. Any person cropped of his ears. 

’* I am made a curtail ; for the pillory hath eaten 
otfboth my eares." — Creme: Quip, <tc.. In Bari . Mite., 
T. 410. 

B. /Is adjective : 

1. Curt, brief, concise. 

•\ . . essays and curtai aphorisms. . . Milton: 
Xlconoclaitet. 

2. Cut down, diminished, niggardly. 

“ We had some soure cherries, three soure plummes 
. . . but in that minced and curtail manner that . . 
Habbe ; The Hogue {ed. 1623), pt. il, p. 274. 

* curtal-axe, 5. [Curtle-axe.] 

curtal-friar, s. A friar, wearing a short 
cloak or habit. [Curtal, A. 2.] 


* cur-tald, s. [O. Fr. courtault.] [Curtail,] 
A kind of cannon. 

”... the provision of ordinance, the quhilk is bot 
let ill that is to sav il great curtaldis, that war send 
out of France, . . /bn* : Hist. Scot. ; Lett Ramsay 
of Hal mane, to Henry 17/., ii. 440. 

* cur ’ tal-Ize, v.t. [Eog. curtal; -ize.] To 
curtail or crop. 

* curtana, s . [Curtein.] 

cur tate, o. [Lat. cvrtatus, pa. par. of curto 
= to dock, to shorten.] 

Geom. A /lsfnm. : Shortened, lessened, re- 
duced. (Ueed of a line projected orthograph- 
ical^' upou a plane.) 

*1 Curtate distance of a planet : 

Astron. : The distance of a planet from the 
sun, reduced to the plane of the ecliptic, eqnal 
to the true distance multiplied by the cosine 
of the planet's heliocentric latitude. (Craig.) 

* cuxt a -tion, s. [Lat. curtatus, pa. par. of 
carfo.] 

.4$fro «. : The interval between a planet's dis- 
tance from the sun and the curtate distance. 


* cur-tays, * cur-teis, s. [Courteous.] 

* cur-tays-ly, odv. [Courteously.] 

* curt ed, q. [Eng. curt ; -ed..] Curt, laconic. 

"Do you curled Spartans imitate ? ''—Sidney : As- 
trophet , 9‘i 

"cur tcin, *cur-ta-na, s. [Etym. doubt- 
ful.] The sword carried’ before the kings of 
England at their coronation ; called also the 
sword of Edward the Confessor. It has the 
edge blunted, and wants the point, as an 
emblem of mercy. 

•] Cor tine, Corteyne , or Cnrtayn was the 
name given to the a word of Ogier, one of the 
celebrated Douzeperes of Charlemagne. 

* cur-tcl, s. (Kirtle.) 

* curte ly, adv. [Courtly.] Courteous, kind. 

” For which deligbtfuU Joyes yet thanke I cartel v Jove, 

By whose allndgbtie jxiwer. such sweete delites I 
prove." Parody se of Daynty Devises (1576). 

* curt -e-sy, s. [Courtesy, Curtsy.] 
cur-teyn, s. [Curtein.] 

cur teys, a. [Courteous.] 

* cur-teys-ly, adv. [Courteously.] 

1 cur'-ti-cone, s. [l>at. curtus - docked, and 
Eng. cone (q.v.^.1 The lower frustruni of a 
cone ; a cone with the top cut off. (As/i.) 

cur' tU-age, [O. Fr. courtilage; Low Lat. 
curtilagium, from O. Fr. courtil ; Low Lat. & 
Ital. cortile = a courtyard ; Lat. cars (genit. 
corJis) = a court.] 


7 aw : A piece of ground lying near and 
belonging to a dwelling-house, and included 
within the same fence ; a court. 

cur tis’-I-a, s. [Named after Mr. William 
Curtis, founder of the botanical Magazine.] 

Hut. : A genus ot Cornaeea> (Cornels). Calyx 
four- parted; petals, four blunt; stamens, 
four alternate ; tin? hind part of the stone- 
fruit four to five-celled. Curtisia faginca is 
a large tree from the Cape of Good Hope, 
called the Assegai Tree, because the natives 
form their assegais from its wood. 

* curtle axe, ' curtal axe, s. [A corrup- 
tion of cutlass (q.v.).] 

curt -ly, odr. [Eng. curt; -ly.] 

1. In a concise or brief manner ; concisely, 
briefly. 

2. In a curt, short, or sharp manner; with 
curtness. 

". . . »o earth/, Mi«*cinctly, and concisely epitom- 
iz'd the long story of the ciiptive." — Cay tort : .Votes on 
D. Qnirote, iv. ].*•. 

curt 1 -ness, s. [Eng. curt ; -ness.] 

■* 1. Conciseness, brevity. 

" The sense must l»e curtailed and hroken into parts 
to make it square w ith the curtness of the melody."— 
Lord Knmes: Eleni. qf Criticism, ii. 130. 

2. Shortness or sharpness of language or 
tone. 

* cur - tdlde, o. [CunTAL.] 

'■ A slender "lop close-couched to y»>ur docke, 

A c urtolde slipper, and a short silke hose." 

Batcotfftie: Steele (Basse, sig. N 8. (Mares.) 

curt-sy, curt sey, s. [Originally the 
same word as Courtesy (q.v.).] A bow, a 
gesture of respect or civility performed by 
women. 

” Among three thousand i>eople at a ball. 

To make her curtsy thought it right and fitting.” 
Byron : Beppo, Ixxxv, 

curt -sy, * curt sie, v.i. <fc t. [Curtsy, 5. ; 
Courtesy, r.] 

A. Intwns. : To make a curtsy or bow. 

*'Thc Bird of l'aradise enrtsietl . . . and crossed her 
hreast with arms . . . Disraeli: The Young Duke, 
bk. ii., ch. iii. 

# B. Tmns. : To make a curtsy or bow to ; 
to salute. 

** They cap me and curtiie me and worship m*."— B. 
Smith : Sermons, i. 206. 

^ The word is now confined to women, but 
formerly it was applied to either sex. 

" What's wor^e, 

Must curtsey at the censure." 

A7i<ifr<Mp. : Cymbeline , iiL S. 

curtsy capping, eurtsie capping, s. 

A low salutation or uct of reverence. 

"Great Sapio sated with fain'd c urttie-cappnnj." 

Sylvester Hu Bnrtas ; Day 3, \Vfwk i. f,060. 

cu -ru ba, s. [From the native namec?<??/pn.] 
The fruit of Passijlora multiformis. 

cu -ru cui (u as w), s. [Brazilian.] A South 
American bird — Trogon Curncui. 

cur ule, a, [Lat. curulis, from currus — a 
chariot.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a chariot. 

2. Having the right or privilege of a cnrule 
chair. 

"Those who had raised themselves to a c urvle 
office."— Ramsay : Rom . Antiq., p. 67. 

curule -chair, s. 

Bowi. Antiq. : An ivory chair of peculiar 



form, somewhat like a modern camp-stool. 
The right of using it was confined to certain 


officers, as dictators, consuls, pnetors, ceo* 
sors, and aediles, who w’erc thence called 
cnmle magistrates. 

. . the lictors with the fasces, the ivory curnfm 
chair, . . .** — Lewis : Crrd, F.nrly Roman Jiist. (1^66), 
cl), iv., 5 3, vol. 1., p. 103, 

curv'-ont, curv'-al, a. ll^it. curvans, pr. 
par. of enrva = to curve, t<» bend.) 

Her . : Curved, bowed. 

v curv'-at-cd, a. [Lat. c»rvafas, i«. par. of 
ctirvo,] Curved, bent. 

* curv-a -tlon, s, [Lat. curmtio, from c»n<a 
tux, pa. ]>ar. of cimu] The act of curving 
bending, or crooking; the state of being 
curved or bent ; curvature. 

•*. . . the cureation of our limb/'— Pearson : On the 
Creed, Art. «. 

curv” a-tive, a, [Mod. Lat. curvativus, from 
Lat. curvatus, and an ft', -itn/s.] 

Bot. : Having the margins slightly curved 
either backwards or forwards without toy 
sensible twisting. ( Dc Candolle , in Lindley .) 

curv* a-tiire, s. [Lat. cun’ctfaro, from curvo 
= to curve, to beml.] 

I. Ordinary Longuagc : 

1. The act of curving or bending. 

2. The state of being curved or bent. 

. . the tree ferns, though not large, were, from 
their hright gTeen foliage, and the elegant curvature 
of their fronds, moat worthy of admiration,’ — Dar- 
win : Voyage round the IVor/if (18*0), ch. il,, p. 24. 

3. A curve, a bend, a sweep. 

. . whose well-roll’d walks, 

With cim'afnre of slow and easy sweep— 
Deception innocent — give ample space 
To narrow bounds." Cotnper : Task, i. 351-M. 
11. Oeom. : The comparative degree of 
flexion or bending which takes place near the 
different points of a curve. 

If When the radius of a circle is doubled, 
the curvature is diminished one half. In 
most other cases the increase in the size of a 
curved body diminishes its curvature. 

(1) Circle of curvature or circle of the same 
curvature: A circle touching a curve in a cer- 
tain point, so that no other circle, touching 
it in the same point, can pass between it and 
the curve. 

(2) Double curvature : A term applied to the 
curvature of a line which twists so that all 
the parts of it do not lie in the same plane, as 
the rhomb line or the loxodromic curve. 
(Ogilvie.) 

(3) Bad ius of curvature: The radius of the 
circle of curvature. 

(4) The curvature of a curve: The angle 
turned by the tangent per unit distance 
travelled along the curve. If four stands for 
length, then it is= (Everett : The C, G. S. 
System of Units (ed. 1875), ch. i., p. 7.) 

curve, a. & s. [Lat. currus = curved, beat, 
arrt’o = to curve or bend.] 

A. ,1s oc?j. : Bending ; bent or crooked in a 
regular manner and without angles. 

. . describe a curve line about the attracting 
body," -Be tit ley. 

B. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as II. 1. 

2. 1 n the same sense as 1 1. 2. 

II. Technically : 

1. Geom. : A line described by a moving 
point, the direction of which is continually 
changing ; a line which may be cut by a right 
liae in more than one point. 

. . like a how long forced into a curve." 

Cowper: Table Talk, 622. 

*1 If a point move with a perfectly gradua. 
change of direction, it describes a curve. 
Curves are of the same species wdien the mo- 
tion of the describing point is regulated by 
the same mathematical law— viz., by the oae 
characterizing the species. All circles, for 
instance, are of the same species : they vary 
greatly in the length of their radii, but the 
motion of the describing point in all cases is 
regulated by the same law. There are two 
kinds of curve lines— (1) algebraical or geo- 
metrical curves, and (2) transcendental or 
mechanical curves. By means of co-ordinates 
every algebraical function can be connected 
with a curve. Among the curves which have 
received names are the circle, the ellipse, the 
pavabola, and the hyperbola ; these are the 
curves specially treated of under cnnic sec- 
tions. Barer ones are the cissoid, the con* 
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choid, the cycloid, various spirals, &c. In 
the higher algebra the word cum is used in 
so extended a meaning that it includes even 
a straight line, which looks like a contradic- 
tion in terms. 

2. Eutjin. : A bend in road, canal, or mil- 
way ; especially in the track of the latter. 

3. Draughtsmanship: A draughtsman's in- 
strument having one or a variety of curves of 
various characters other than arcs, which 
may be struck by a compass. 

4. Geol. : A flexure or bending of strata. It 
Is of two kinds, an anticlinal and a synclinal 
curve [«J (2), (4)]. When strata appear ver- 
tical, they olteu constitute part of 3 great 
curve. These curves may have arisen, as an 
ohl experiment by Sir James Hale showed, by 
lateral compression applied horizontally at 
the two ends of the strata at the time when 
they were horizontal. 

(1) Algebraic curves * 

Geom. & Alg. : Curves in which the relation 
between the abscissa and the ordinate is ex- 
pressed by an algebraic equation called the 
equation of the curve. They are ot varions 
orders. In those of the first order the equa- 
tion rises only to ths second degree or dimen- 
sion, in those of the second order it rises to 
the third degree or dimension, and so on in 
an ascending series. 

(2) Anticlinal curve: 

Geol. : A eurve in which the strata tilted up 
do not meet in an angle, but are arched over 
so as to constitute a curve, saddle, or arch. 
Vertical strata are generally parts of such 
curves. 

(3) Mechanical curves : 

Math. : Curves which cannot be expressed 
analytically, and have no known equation. 

(4) Synclinal curve: 

Geol. : A curve in which the strata dip- 
ping downwards towards each other have not 
an angle at the point, but a eurve, so as to 
make a trough or basin-like hollow. 

(5) Transcendental curve : 

Geom. A Calculus: A curve in which the 
relation between the abseissa and the ordinate 
is expressed by a differential instead of an 
algebraic equation. 

curve-ribbed, a. 

Bot. (Of leaves, Ac.): A term applied when 
the ribs describe a curve and meet at the 
point. Example, those of the Plantago lan- 
ceolata. 

curve-veined, a. 

Bot. (Of leaves) : A term applied when the 
primary veins, though resembling those in 
straight- veined leaves in being parallel, simple, 
and connected by unbranched proper veinlets, 
yet differ from them in diverging from the 
midrib along its whole length, 3 nd losing 
themselves in its margin, in place of passing 
from near the base of the leaf to its apex. 

curve, v.t. & i. [Lat. curvo = to curve, to 
bend. ] 

A. Trans. : To bend, to crook, to inflect. 

r Baseball : To throw’ a ball in euch a manner 
that its rotation will cause a defleetioo from a 
natural course ; the purpose being to perplex 
the batsmao. 

B. Intrans . : To bend, to be bent or curved. 

M In the third it curves backward in the same degree.' 
— Oven; Tram. Brit, Auoc. (1846/. 

curved, pa. par . or a. [Curve, v.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : (See the verb). 

2. Bot. : Bent so as to constitute the are of 

a circle, as the fruit of Astragalus hamosus, 
Medicago falcata, &c. ( Lindley .) 

curved-pump, s. One in which the 
piston reciprocates in au arc. 

* curv'-cd-ness, s. [Eng. curved; -ness. ] 
The quality or state of being curved ; curvature. 

"Thews is alao a c urrcdnw. which may be reduced 
to a fracture."— H'iieman ; Surgery, bk. vit., ch. L 

curv-em-bry'-e-se, spl. [Lat. curvus - 
curved, and Mod. Lat. embryo; Gr. ep.fipvov 
(embrvon). ] [Embryo.] 

Bot.: The second of tw’o sub-orders of So- 
lanacem, in the classification of that order 
proposed by Mr. Miers. The first is the Rec- 
tembryeae, in which the embryo is straight; 
in the second, Curvembryeae, as the name im- 


ports, it ia curved. These sub-orders are not 
adopted by Lindley, who simply divides the 
Solanaceas into thirteen tribes. 

Cur vet , * cor vet, s. (Ital. corvetta = a 
enrvet, a leap ; corvetutre =. to curvet, or leap ; 

O. Ital. couare = to bow, bend, curve; Lat. 
curvo. j 

I. Ordinary Ijingnage : 

1, Lit. : In the same sense aa II. 

2. Fig. : A frolic, a prank. 

II. Manage : A particular leap of a borse, 
when he raises both his fore legs at once, 
equally advanced ; and, as hia fore legs are 
falling, In: raises his hind legs, so that all 
four legs are off the ground, at once. 

** Wlilch should bub toll) the bound aud high curvet 
Of Mara b fiery Btoed.” SfcUterp. : AlCt Well, 1L 8. 

cur-vet , V.i. & t. [CtIBVET, 4.] 

A. Intransitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) In the aame sense as II. 

(2) To leap, to bound. 

" Yet Bcaree he on his hack could get, 

So oft and high he did curvet." 

Draytun : Court of Fairy. 

2. Fig. : To frolic, to iri.sk, to prank. 

" Cry holU 1 to thy tongue, 1 prithee. It curvets un* 
seasonably." — Shakeep. : At You Like It. Jii. 2. 

II. Manage. : To perform a curvet. 

M But would you sell or elay your horse 
For bounding aud curvetting iu his course T " 
Camper : Table Talk, 301. 305. 

*B. Trans.: To cause to perform a cur- 
vet ; to make to spring or leap up. 

"The upright leaden spout curvetting lt« liquid 
filament into it ."—Landar. 

* cur-vett, s. [Curvet, s .] 

t cur- vet -ting, pr. par., a., &s. [Curvet, it] 
A, & B. As pr. par . A particip. adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. Assubsf. ; The 3ct of performing a curvet ; 
frisking, frolicking, prancing. 

t cur vi-ca u-date, a. [Lat. curvus = bent, 
and cauda = the taiL] 

Zoal. : Having the tail curved ; curve-tailed. 

t cur vicos tate, a. [Lat. curvus = bent, 
aud costatus =: having ribs ; from costa = a rib.] 
Bat. : Hating bent ribs. 

t cur vi den tate, a. [Lat. curvus = bent, 
and dentatus = toothed.] [Dentate.] 

Bot. : Haviog curved teeth. 

t cur-vi-fd -li-ate, a. [Lat. curvus — bent, 
and foliatus — leaved.] [Foliate.] 

Bot. : Having leaves curved or bent back- 
wards ; having revolute leuves. 

# curv'-i-form, a [Lat. curvus = curved, 
bent, and forma — form, shape.] Having a 
curved or bent form. 

*curV-i~fy, "curv-i-fie, v.t. [Eng. cum; 
- fy .] To curl. 

" Iron* tocttrritf* your flaxen locks." 

Jordan - Death DUsected (1649), 

curv l lin e ad, s. [Lat. curv(u$)~ curved, 
bent, and linea = a line.] A draugbting-in- 
strument used in describing irregular curves. 
The various shapes of its marginal outline 
enable it to be fitted into position, so as to 
project or transcribe the eurve required. M 
Desalier, of Paris, invented a machine for 
generating the curves and marking out the 
patterns. It is capable of making 1,200 varie- 
ties of curves. 

t cur VI lin -e-ad, a. [Lat. curious) = bent, 
and linealis = consisting of lines ; lineal] 
The same 3s Curvilinear (q.v.). 

cur-vi lin e-ar, a. [Lat. cumins) = bent, 
and linearis —’linear.] Consisting of curved 
as distinguished from straight lines ; enrvi- 
lineaL 

t cur vi ner’-vate, a. [Lat. curious) = bent, 
and nervus = a sinew, a tendon, a nerve.] The 
same as Curvinerved (q.v.). 

cur-vi nerved’, a. [Lat. cwrr(?is)=bent, and 
Eng. nerved.] 

Bot : Curve-nerved (q.v.). The same also 
as CONVEROATE-NERVOSE (q.V.). 

curv-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Curve, v.] 


A. & B. As pr. par. A part iclp. adj. ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The aet of bending or crooking ; curvature. 

2. The state of being curved or bent ; cur- 
vature. 

3. A curve, 3 beud, a wiuding. 

t cur vi-ros'-tral, a. [I^at. curvus = bent, 
and rostralis = pertaining to the rostnc, but 
here used for pertaining to the beak.j 

Entom., Bot., Ac.: Having a curved beak, 
anout, or proboscis. 

* cur-vi ser -i al, a. [Lat. curvus = curved, 
and Eng. serial (q.v.).] 

Bot.: An epithet applied by Bra\ttis to 
cases in which the leaves, instead of being 
placed directly over others in a straight aeries, 
are disposed in an infinite curve. ( Balfour : 
Outlines gf Hot ., p. 76.) 

* curvi-ty, s. [Fr. cur cite, from Lat. cur - 
vitas ; curvus - curved, crooked.) A curving, 
a bending, an inflection ; curvature. 

. . rive a greater curv tty to tbe po«ture of th» 

ouiclea. — Holder On Speech. 

curv -o-graph, &. [Lat. curvus = curved, 
bent ; Gr. ypa<f>u> (grapho) ss to write, to de- 
scribe.] An instrument for drawing a curve 
without reference to the centre. It is usually 
an elastic strip, which is adjustable to a given 
curve, aud serves to transfer the latter to 
another plat or another place on the plaL 
[Arcograph, Cyclograph.] 

* cus, cuss, s. [Kiss, s.] 

* cus, * cussen, v.t. [Kiss, t>.) 

*cusche, * cusse, s. [Cuisse.] 

cus -co, s. [From Cuzco in Lower Peru, 
whence the bark is obtaiued.) 

cuscobark, s. A kind of Cinchona 
bark, expoited from Arequipa. It is of use 
in the cold stage of intermittent fevers and iu 
low typhoid states of the system. 

cusco china, s. The same as Cusco- 

BARK (q.v.). 

cus-con'-I dine, s. [Eng., &c. cuscon(ine ); 
Gr. ( eidos ) - appearance, and suff. -ins 

(Chem.) (q.v,).] 

Chem. : An amorphous alkaloid accompany- 
ing cuscooioe. 

cus -co- nine, s. [Eng., &c. cusco; -t ne.) 

Chem. : An alkaloid, C^HngXoOq, obtained 
from Cusco cinchona bark. It occurs along 
with aricine. Barks containing these alkaloids 
give off brown vapours when heated, while 
those containing quiuine give off red vapours. 
[Cinchona bark ] An alcoholic solution of 
coinmiouted cusco-bark is supersaturated 
with soda and shaken with ether, and the 
ethereal liquid is agitated with acetid acid, 
W’hich takes up tbe greater part of the alkaloids. 
The acetic solution is partly neutralised with 
ammonia, which throws down aricine acetate, 
and tbe filtrate is mixed with a saturated 
solution of ammonium sulphate, which pre- 
cipitates cusconine as sulphate, from which 
cusconine can be obtained as an amorphous, 
precipitate, which can be recrystallized from 
alcohol in large white lamina?.* It is a weak 
base, forming salts. Cusconine gives, when 
added to a warm solution of ammonium 
molybdate, a dark blue colour, changing to 
olive-green w’hen heated, and again turning 
blue as the liquid cools. (Watts: Diet. Chem .) 

cus -cus, s. [Latinised from the native name.] 

Zoology : 

I. A geaus of small arboreal marsupials 
from Australia and the Papuan Islands, with 
several species about the size of a domestic cat. 

t 2. A phalanger (q.v.). 

cus cu ta, s. [Sp. cuscuta ; Fr. cuscute ; ItaL 
at scuta, cussuta ; Dan. kaskute ; all generally 
believed to be from Arab. co<A6ai, keshut ~ 
dodder, or rather one of the names of dodder, 
the common one in that language being 
aftimum. Hooker & Arnott suggest as an 
alternative etymology Heb. nn (chhuts) = to 
bend, to surround.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Cuseutaeeas. The 
calyx is four to five-cleft ; the corolla cam- 
parinlate, four to five-lobed, the tnbe some- 
times, though rarely, with internal scales ; 
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•tyles two ; ovary two-celled, with two ovules 
in each ; capsule two-celled, bursting all 
round. The species are plants, with long fili- 
form twining stems. The common species is 
Cuscuta curopa'a. , with red stems and pale 
yellowish-rose flowers. It is found in Eng- 
land on nettles, thistles, <fcc., but is not 
very common, C. Epithymum (Lesser Dodder), 
which has white tiowera, ia found on furze, 
heath, and thyme. It may be seen on common 
heath, Calluna vulgaris , in Epping Forest, 
between Loughton and High Beech. There 
are other species in England, but naturalised 
rather than genuine natives. C. racemosa is 
used in Brazilian pharmacy. 

cus-cu-ta'-^e-se, $.pl. [Mod. Lat. cuscut(a), 
and (cm. pi. adj. sufl. -acea\] 

Bo t. : An order of Perigynons Exogens, alli- 
ance Solanales. It consists of leafless climb- 
ing colourless parasites, with the flowers in 
dense clusters ; calyx inferior, persistent, four 
to five-parted, imbricated in restivation ; limb 
of the corolla four to five-cleft, having scales 
alternating with the segments ; stamens five, 
free ; nvary two-celled, each with two ovules ; 
styles two or none ; stigmas two ; placenta 1 
basal ; fruit capsular or baccate, two-celled ; 
cells one t^o two-seeded ; embryo spiral. Found 
in the temperate parts of both hemispheres 
as twining parasites. Iu 1844 Lindley enu- 
merated two genera, and estimated the known 
aperies at fifty. 

cush at, *cnsch-ette, s. [A.S. cusceote, 
cuscote, cu scute.] The Ringdove, Columba 
pnlnmbus , the largest of the wild pigeons iu 
Britain. 

“No I do not scorn, although it3 hoarser note 
Scarce with the cushat’s homely song can vie.” 

•Scott : Lord of the Isles, l (In trod). 

cushat-dove, s. The ringdove, or queest 
(Odumba palumbus). Yarrell gives the oame 
wood pigeon to that species, but the 44 English 
Cyclopaedia” makes this another name for the 
Stock-dove ( Columba cenas). 

"Fair Margaret, through the hazel-grove. 

Flew like the startled cushat-dove.’' 

Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel* ii 34. 

ciish cw (ew as U), s. rEtyrn. doubtful 
A native American word (?). J 

Oniith. : A large bird, Oitrax pauxi, of the 
family Cracidse or Cm-assows, and itself some- 
times called the Galeated Curassow. The bill 
is bright red, surmounted by a protuberance 
of a livid slate colour ; the feathers of the 
head and neck are of a rich black colour and 
velvety texture ; the greater part of the body 
brilliant black, with green reflections ; the 
abdomen and uuder tail coverts white ; legs 
red, claws yellow. The bird, which is about 
the size of a lieu turkey, is a native of Mexico. 
Tt is gregarious, and builds ita nest on the 
ground. 

enshew bird, s. The same as Cushew 
(q.v.). 

* cush ie-neel, s. [Cochineal.) 

ciish’ ion, * cuischun, * cusheon, 
* cushin, * cuysshen, * coyschun, 
quysshen, s. [U. Fr. coissin ; Fr. coussin ; 
ltal. cuscino ; Sp. corin ; Port, coxim: Ger. 
kiissen, from Low Lat. * culcitinum, dimin. of 
Lat. culcita = a cushion, a pillow. The mudes 
of spelling this word in Mid. Eng. are ex- 
ceedingly numerous : over five hundred have 
been counted.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I. Lit. : A pillow or soft padded seat for a 
chair, &c. ; a bag or case stntfcd with feathers, 
wool, or other soft material, and used ns a 
seat. 

** So saying, he led .-Eneas by the hand, 

And placed him on a cushion staffed with leaves." 

Cowper: VirgiCs JEneid, viii. 41i, 412. 

* II. Figuratively : 

1. Ease, peace. 

“From the casque to the cushion.* 

Shake. sp. : Coriolanus, Iv. 7. 

2. The seat of justice. 

“[He] became the cushion exceedingly wdL''— -VertA.* 
Life of Lord Guilford, i. 14. 

B. Technically : 

1. Billiards : The side or edge of a billiard- 
table, which causes the balls to rebound. The 
cushions of billiard tables were formerly 
padded, but are now formed of solid india- 
rubber. 

2. Engrav. : A flat leathern bag filled with 
pounce and supporting the plate. 


3. Gild. : The pad on which the gilder 
spreads his gold-leaf, and from which he takes 
it by a camel’s-hair tool called a tip. 

4. Lajce-manvf. : The pdlow of a bone-lace 
maker. [Lace.] 

5. Elect. : The rubber smeared with amal- 
gam, the friction of which against the glass 
cylinder or disc cauaea the electrical exci- 
tation. 

C. Architecture: 

(1) The impost-stone on a pier ; aconssinet. 

(2) A capital of a column so sculptured as 
to resemble a cushion pressed down by the 
weight of its entablature. 

(3) The Norman capital, consisting of a 
cube with the lower extremities rounded otf. 

7. Steam engine: A body of steam at the 
end of a cylinder to receive the impact of the 
piston. This is accomplished by closing the 
eduction-port a little before the end of the 
stroke, or by opening the induction-port on 
the same side of the piston, a little before the 
eud of the struke. (Knight.) 

8. Customs: A kind of dance formerly very 
common at weddings. [Cushion-dance.] 

*9. Archery: The mark at which archers 
ahot. [C. 1.] 

“ To be beside the ratAzon. Scopum rum attingere ; d 
scojio aberrure."— Coles : Latin Did. 

C. Special phrases £ compounds : 

* I. Phrases : 

1. To hit or miss the cushion : To hit or miss 
the point. [B. 9.] 

“ Aliis. good mau, thou now begui’st to rave. 

Thy wits do err, and toms the cushion quite.” 

Drayton : Eclog. viL 

2. To be beside the cushion ; To be mistaken, 
to be deceived. [B. 9.] 

. I tell thee, Ned. thou art quite beside the 
cushion."— The IVcman turn'd Dully (1675). 

3. To set, place, or put beside the cushion: To 
lay or set aside ; to pass over ; to lay or put 
on the shelf. 

"Thus iahe set betide the cushion, for hia sincerity 
and forwardness in the good cause."— Spate ing, i. 291. 

II, Compounds: 

1. Lady’s cushion , Ladies’ cushion, Our 
Ladies’ cushion : 

(1) Gen. : Armeria maritima. 

(2) locally: (a) Saxifraga hypnaides ; (2) 
Chrysoplenium oppositif Hum ; (3) Lotus cor- 
niculatus. ( Britten £ Holland.) 

2. Sea cushion : Armeria maritima. 

cushion capital, s. 

Arch. : The same as CuamoN, s. B. 6 (3). 

cushion -dance, s. An old-fashioned 
dance of a rather free character, used chiefly, 
it would appear, at weddings. In it eaeh 
woman selected her partner hy placing a 
cushion before him. But by some it is con- 
sidered to be a corruption of cussing-dttnce = 
kissing-dance. 

" I have, ere now, deserved a cushion: call for the 
cushion-dance."— Hey wood : Woman killed toith Passion 
(16oo). (Nar«.) 

4 cushion-lord, s. 

1. A lord made by favour, and not for good 
service. 

2. An effeminate persou. 

cushion-rafter, s. 

Carp. : An auxiliary rafter beneath a prin- 
cipal one, to sustain a great strain. (Knight.) 

cushion-stitch, s. 

Embroid. : A flat embroidery stitch largely 
employed to fill in backgrounds in old needle- 
work, especially in Church embroidery. It ia 
a variety of sat in-stitch (q.v.). (Diet, of Needle- 
work.) 

cush ion, v.t. (Cushion, *.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

t I. Literally : 

1. To furnish or fit with cushions. 

2. To seat or place on cushions. 

*' Mirny, who are mthmoed upon thrones, would have 
remained iu ohscurUy."— Bolingbroke: On Parties 

3. To cover or conceal, as with a cushion. 

* II. Fig. : To put aside, to suppress. 

“Desiring to cushion hia son's oratory.” — Savage: 
R. Mcdlicott, bk. ii., ch. x. 

B. Billiards : To place or leave a ball close 
up to the cushion. 

cush’-ioned, pa. par. or a. [Cushion, r.] 

1. Ord. Ixtng. : (Sec the verb). 


f 2. Bot. : Flattened or somewhat cuuvex ; 
pulvinate. 

3. Billiards : Used of a player when his 
ball is left resting against the cusliiun ; also 
of a ball ao placed. 

* cush' ion-et, * coshlonet, * cushonet, 

s. [Eng. cushion; diimu. autf. -el] 

1. A little cushion. 

“ Upon theae pretty cuthionets did Ua 
Ten thum&ud beauties. . . ." 

Beaumont : Psyche, vi. 200. 

2. A casket. 

“. . . she bird afterwards put the Latter letter 
in her boautne. and the first iu her coshiimet, . . 
Howell : Familiar Letters (1650). 

cush -ion-Ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Cushion, t>.] 
A. & B. A 3 pr. par . £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

Of steam : The gradual stoppage of the piston 
in a steam-engine by the resistance of a small 
quantity of steam left in the cylinder. 

*cush' ion-y, a. [Eng. cushion ; -y.] Flat 
and hulging. 

■*A bow-legged character with a flat and cushiony 
nose, . . ."—Dickens: Uncom. Traveller, ch. x. 

* cusmg, * cus-yng, s. [A shortened 
furm of accusing (q.v.).] An accusing, an 
accusation. 

" Him eelff began a Bair cusyng to mak.” 

Wallace, vi 397. 

* CUS -kin, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A drinking- 
cup. 

Cusp, * cuspe, s. [Lat. cuspis = a point.] 

L Ord. Lang. : A point. 

II. Technically: 

1. Arch. : An ornament in stonework of the 
Gothic order. In consists of projecting points, 
formed by the meeting of curves, and is the 
foundation of the peculiar fuliatioo, feather- 
ing, tracery, arching, and panels of the order. 
The term was first applied by Sir James Hall 
in his Essay on the “ Origin of Gothic Archi- 
tecture. ” 

"Cusp [ia] a point formed by two parts of a curve 
meetiug ; heuce to plied to the projecting points 
formed by the meeting of the email arches or foils, ill 
foil-arches ou tracery. . . Iu the Romanesque and 
Nonuau styles the cusp is ofteu ornamented with a 
small cylinder."— Glossary of A rchitocture. 

*2. Asfrol: “The entrance of any house, 
or first beginning, which is the line whereon 
the figure and degree of the zodiac is placed, 
as you find It in the tahle of houses.’* 
(Philips.) 

“ HI fled the cuspe, and Alfridaria.’' 

Albumuzar [Dodtley), V. PL, vii. 17L 

* 3. Astron. : A term used to express the 
points or horns of the moon or other luminary. 
(Hands.) 

*4. Math. : A term used where two branches 
of the same or of different curves appear to 
end in a point. 

5. Comp. Anat. : The prominence in the 
molar teeth. 

"It occupies half the length of the crown in the 
larger rnolara, and is preceded by an elevated conic 
cusp."— Trans. Amer. Philos. Doc. (1673). vol. xni. p. Sol 

eus-par'-i-a, s. [Lat. cosj<is) = a point, a 
spike, and fcm. sdj. stiff, -aria.] 

Bot. : An old genus of plants, now made a 
synonym of Galipea (q.v.). [Cusfarjee.] 

cusparia-bark, s. 

Pharvi. : Cuspariat cortex. The bark of 
Galipea cusp>aria, order Rutacea, Angustura- 
bark tree growing in tropical South America. 
It is imported in straight pieces, more or less 
incurved at the sides, from half a line to a line 
iu thickness, pared away at the edges, epider- 
mis mottled- brown or yellowish-grey, inner 
surface yellowish-brown, flaky, breaks with a 
short fracture ; the taste is bitter and slightly 
aromatic. The cut surface examined with a 
lens usually exhibits numerous white poiuts 
or minute lines. The inner surface touched 
with nitric acid does not become blood-red, 
which distinguishes it from Strychnos nux 
vomica, or false Angustura bark. Cusps ria 
bark is used to prepare Infusvm cusparia-. It 
is an aromatic stomachic, given in cases of 
atonic dyspepsia, diarrhoea, and dysentery, 
also in convalescence from acute diseases. 

cits par -i-e-ue, a. pi. [Mod. Lat cuspari(a), 
and fera. pi. adj. sutL -ece.) 

Bot. : A tribe of Rutaceae, the type Cusparia 
(q.v). 


boil, ; pout, cat, fell, chorus, ^hin, ben^h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as ; expect, Xenophon, eylst. -Ing. 

-elan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -gion = zhun. -cious, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, <fcc. - b^l, dpL 
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cusparine— custom 


<rfta par-ine, s. (Mod, l.at. ctisp«r(fn); Eng. 
auff. -Lie.] 

Chan. : A crystalline substance contained 
lo cusparia bark. It is soluble in alcohol. 

t ciis pa ted, a, [Eat. cw«;<is)-a point, and 
Eng. aulf. -afc</.] 

Bot. : The same as Cuspidated (q.v.). 

ousped, a. [Eng. cusp ; -ed.] Furnished with 
A cuap ; cuspnl.il. 



WINDOW WITH CUSPED MOU1.DINOS. 


tciis pid al, n. [Eat. cms/h’s (genit. cuspulis) 
= a point, and Eng. adj, suff. -n/.] Ending in 
a point. 

eus pid-ate, • cus'-pi da ted, n. [Lat 
cuspidatus = made pointed, pa. par. of cuspido 
= to make pointed.] 

1. Zool. : Fur iished with small pointed 
eminences or eusps. [Cuspioate teeth.] 

2. Botany : 

(1) Tapering gradually into a rigid point. 

“The medium vein ... at times ends In a free point 
or cttspis, and then hecomes cuspidate.” — Balfour : 
Botany, f 372. 

(2) Abruptly acuminate, as the leaf of many 
Rubi. (Lindky.) 

cuspidate teeth, s. pi 

Aunt. : A name applied to the canine teeth 
in the human jaw, of which there are four, 
one on each aide of the two incisors above 
and below There is a single central point or 
cusp on the crown of these caoines, whence 
the term cuspidate has been derived. The 
cusp is invariably worn away by use. (Qwiin.) 

cus'-pi-dor, $. A spittoon. 

eiis'-pis, s. [Lat.] A point, a tip. 

“The multiplied cutpit of the cone . . ."—More 

Mote* on Psych . p. 425. 

* cuss, s. [Kiss, s.) 

•cussen, vt. [Kiss, t\J 

•cus-ser, * cuis ser, s. [Courser.] A stal- 
lion. (Scotch.) 

cus -so, s. [An Aoyssiuian word.] The same 
as Cabotz (q.v.). [Brayeba.] 

* cust, pret. k pa. par, [Kiss, v.] 

*eust, *custe, s. [A.S. cyst ; O.S. kust ; 

O. H. Ger, chvst.] A custom, a habit. 

“ Swrulche weoren his antes.'' — Layamon, ii. 414. 

ous-tard, *crus tade, * cus tade, s. 

[According to Skeat a corruption of Mid. Eng. 
crustade , a general name for pies made with 
crust ; from 0. Fr. croustade =a pasty, crust. 
Cf. ltal. “ crostata = a kind of pie or tarte with 
a crust; also the paste, crust, or coffin of a 
pie“ (Florio): from Lat. crushiriis, pa. par. of 
crusto — to encrust.] 

* 1. A pie, a pasty. 

“ Custarde , chekethem Inche square."— )♦' deWorde: 

Book,: of Keruynye, in Babt-es Book, p. 159. 

2. A dish made of eggs, milk, and sugar, 
And baked or boiled. 

custard-apple, s. [So called because 
the pulp of the fruit in the typical species is 
about the consistence of custard.] 

1. A species of Anona, A. reticulata. It is a 
native of the West Indies, but is cultivated in 
India and the adjacent countries. It has 
yellow pulp. It is eaten, but is not so much 
prized as some other species of the genus. It 
is large, dark-brown in colour, and netted all 
over. 

2. The genus Anona (q.v.). 


• custard coffin, * custard coflen, «. 

The raised crust of a [tasty or pie. [Coffin.] 

** Why, thou say' at true : it U a paltry cap, 

A custard-coffin, a bauble, a ailkeu pie. 

tihakerp. . Taming of the Shrew, iv. 3. 

* eus tl, a. [A S. cystig — good, liberal, excel- 
lent ; 0.11. Ger. chustig ; M 11. Ger. Liwfij/.] 
Excellent, preeminent, liberal. 

“ Oulltt )i« was « withe strong, kene aad custL ” — 
Layamon, 1. 271. 

* cus til, 6 . [O.Fr. cousUl, coutil ; Lat. cultek 
Jos.] A knife, a dagger. 

•‘D««j?ers. custils. and other basyelardoa "— English 
Gilds , p. 427. 

"cus ti ness e, s. [A.S. cystignes.] Li1>erality. 

’’ liJtrgitas, that is cusf incise on F.nglise.” — 0. K. 
Homilies, p. 2 '13. 

cus toe, cus tock, ». (Castack, C'astock] 

A cabbage-stalk. 

** An* gif the euttoc's sweet or *<>ur, 
wr Joctelegs they *A«te them." 

Burns: HaUovceen. 

* cus tode, cus to dee , «. [Eat. custos 
(genit. custodis ) = a guard, a guardian.] 

Law : One to whom the custody or guardian- 
ship of anything lias been committed ; a cus- 
todian, a guardian. 

“ The religious earnestueas of the young cuslode H — 
Commit Mag. , Oct. 1981, p. 446. 

cus-to di a, s. [Lat. a guard-house; from 
custos (genit’. custoflis) = a guard.] 

Ecclesiastical : 

1. The shrine in which the host is carried 
in solemn processions ; a custodial. 

2. The shrine in which the relics of any 
saint are carried in a procession. 

* cus to di al, n. & s. [Fr., from Lat. cus- 
todia ; from enstos (genit. cus tod is) = a guard.] 

A As adj.: Pertaining to custody or guar- 
dianship. 

”. . . for the custodial charges and government 
thereof, . . ."—Lett, to the Bp. of Rochester (1772), p. 2. 

B. As substantive : 

Eccl. : A eus todia. 

“The priest then took the custodial, and showed 
the patient the Corpus Bom ini within." — C. Heads : 
Cloister and the Hearth, ch. ixii. 

cus-to di am, 5. [Aecus. sing, of Lat. cus- 
todia = watching, ward, guard, or care.] 
Custody. 

^ Cust odium lease: 

Law : A grant from the crown under the 
Exchequer seal, by which the custody of lands, 
&c., seized in the king’s hands is demised or 
committed to some person, or custodee, or 
lessee thereof, (ff'/iarton.) 

CUS-td -di an, s. k a. [Eng. custody ; -an.] 

A. As subst. : One who has the custody, 
keeping, or guardianship of anything. 

. . the Ministry, the custodian of the national 
power, . . ."—Times, Nov. 16th, 1877. 

B. As adjective : 

Law: Given in charge, trust, or keeping. 

ciis-to di-an ship, s. [Eng. custodian ; 
-ship.] The* office, position or duty of a custo- 
dian or guardian. 

* CUS-t6 -di-cr, s. [Low Lat. custodiarius ; 
from Lat. custodia, from cusfos.] A custodian, 
a guai-dian, a keeper, a depository. 

“Now he had become, he knew not why or where- 
fore, or to what extent, the custodier, aa the Scottish 
phrase is. of some important state secret, . . ."—Scoff.* 
Abbot, ch. xix. 

cus -to dy, cus to die, cus to dye 

s. [Lat. custodia, from cust os (geait. cus tod is) 
— a guard.] 

I. Ordinary Lang uoge : 

1. In the same sense as II. 

2. A keeping guard, charge, or guardian- 
ship. 

** Under the custody and charge of the son* of Merari, 
shall be the boards ot the tabernacle."— Sumb. hi. 36. 

*3. Defence, security, protection, preser- 
vation. 

“ There was prepared a fleet of thirty ships for the 
custody of the narrow seas.’ — Bacon. 

4. Imprisonment, restraint of liberty. 

" What peace will be given 
To Ui eu slav'd, but custody Revere." 

J/j7fo»» ; P. L.. it, 332, 33S. 

II. Law: The charge or care of a constable 
or other legally-authorised officer, to be kept 
in detention until some aecusation has been 
determined or offence purged. 


“Warrant* had twen oat »tf»in*t him. and he 
been taken into custody. . . .''—Macaulay : hist. Bng., 
ch. xv. 

cus' tom, * cos tom, * cos to mo, * cos- 
toum, * cos tume, * cus tume, ’’kus 
tumc, s. [O. Fr. costume, custume ; Fr. cau- 
tume; ltal. costume, costunui; Port, costume , 
Low l^at, costunui, iroin an a*»umcd pi. lortn, 
coruiuetumitui, iroin coitsuttanun = a custom, 
from coiusuetus, ]ia. par. of consuesco = to 
accuatuin ; inchoative form of consueo = tol >e 
accustomed : con — cum = with, together, 
fully, and sueo = to be accustomed. Custa'h 
ia thus a doublet ul costume (q.v.).] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. An habitual or common uae or practice ; 
a regular habit. 

“And th« priest's custom with the |>eople wm, that 
wheo any man offered sacrifice, the priest's servau t 
came, while the flesh was in seething, with a fish- 
hook of three teeth in hi* hands. "— I Sum. il. 13, 

*2. Frequent occurrence. 

'’Such things . . . ore tricks of custom.”— Shakesp. * 
Othello, Hi. 3. 

3. An established manner, usage, practice, 
or fashion. 

"... they went upto Jerusalem after the custom ot 
the feaat . ' -Luke IL 42. 

4. Familiarity, use, habit, fashion, 

"Custom, a greater power than nature, seldom fails 
to make them worship.' 1 — Locke. 

5. The practice of buying from or dealing 
with certain persons ; a frequenting or apply- 
ing to for goods, kc. 

“Yon suy he Is .issiduiiaii in his calling, and Ube iwt 
grown rich by It Let him have yoo/ custom but not 
your vote* "—Addison. 

t 6. Application from buyers. 

• 7. Tribute, toll, duty. 

. . of whom do the king* of the earth take 
custom or trihnte ? . . ."—Matt, ivo.25. 

IL Technically: 

1. Comm. : The duty imposed by law on 
merchandise imported or exported. The 
management of the Customs is an important 
department of the United States Civil Service. 

“They complain that it is made penal in an officer 
of the customs to open a box of books from abroad, 
except in the presence of one of the censors of tLe 
press.''— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxL 

2. Law : The commoa or unwritten law (/« 
non scripta) of the country ; a law or right 
Qot written but established by uae from time 
immemorial, and daily practised. 

^ Custom is either general or particular ; 
general , that which is current through 
land ; particular or local Is that which belongs 
to this or that county ; as gavel-kind to Kent ; 
or this or that lordahip, city, or town. Custom 
differs from prescription ; for custom is com- 
mon to more, and firescription la particular to 
this or that man ; prescription may be for a 
far shorter time than custom. 

% Blair thus distinguishes custom from 
habit : “ Custom respects the action ; habit tl*? 
actor. By custom we mean the frequent repe 
tition of the same act ; by habit the effect 
which that repetition produces oo the mind 
or body. By the custom of walking often in 
the streets one acquires the habit of idle- 
ness.” (Blair: Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, 
1817, vol. i., p. 228.) 

If (1) Crabb thus discriminates between 
custom and habit : u Custom is a frequent repe- 
tition of tbe same act ; habit the effect of such 
repetition ; the custom of rising early in tLe 
morning is conducive to the health, and may 
in a short time become such a habit as to 
render it no less agreeable than it is useful. 
Custom supposes an act of the will ; habit im- 
plies an involuntary movement : a custom is 
followed ; a habit is acquired : whoever follows 
the custom of imitating the look, tone, or ges- 
ture of another is liable to get tbe habit of 
doing the same himself : as habit is said to be 
second nature, it is of importance to guard 
against all customs to which we do not wish to 
become habituated : the drunkard is formed 
by the custom of drinking intempera tely, until 
he becomes habituated to the use of spirituous 
liquors : the profane swearer who accustom s 
himself in early life to utter the oaths which 
he hears will find it difficult in advanced 
years to break himself of the habit of swear- 
ing; the love of imitation is so powerful in 
the human breast, that it leads the major 
part ot mankind to follow custom even in 
ridiculous things ; Solomon refers to th 
power of habit when he says ‘Traio up a child 
in tbe way in which he should go ; and win 
he is old he will not depart from it ; ’ a powe: 
which cannot be employed too early in the aid 
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of virtue and religion. Custom Is applicable 
U) many ; habit is confined to the individual : 
every nation has customs peculiar to itself, and 
every individual has habits peculiar to his own 
station and circumstances. 

11 Customary a ml habitual, the epithets derived 
from these words, admit of a similar distinc- 
tion : the customary action ie that which i9 
repeated after the manner of a custom; the 
habitual action ia that which is done by the 
force of habit." ( Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

(2) lie thus discriminates between custom, 
fashion t manner, and practice: " Custom is 
authoritative ; it stands in the place of law, 
and regulates the conduct of men in the most 
important concerns of life: fa hion is arbi- 
trary and capricious, it decides in matters of 
trifling import: manners are rational; they 
are the expression of moral feelings. Customs 
are most prevalent in a barbarous atate of 
society ; fashions rule most where luxury 
has made the greatest progress ; manners are 
most distinguishable in a civilised state of 
society. Customs are in their nature as un- 
changeable as fashions are variable ; manners 
depend on cultivation and collateral circum- 
stances ; customs die away or are abolished ; 
fashions j»ass away, and new ones take their 
place ; manners are altered either for the 
better or worse . . . Both practice and custom 
are general or particular, but the former is 
absolute, the latter relative ; the practice may 
be adopted by a number of persons without 
reference to each other ; but a custom is always 
followed either by imitation or prescription 

. it may be the practice of a person to do 
acts of charity, as the occasion requires ; but 
when he uniformly does a particular act of 
charity at any given period of the year, it is 
properly denominated his custom." (Crabb: 
Eng . Synon.) 

(3) For the difference between custom and 
tax, see Tax : for that between custom and 
usage , see Uqaoe. 

*1 Custom of Merchants: The Lex mercatoria , 
a particular system of customs used only 
among merchants, and relating to bills of 
exchange, mercantile contracts, freight, insur- 
ance of merch imli.se, Ac., which, although 
they differ from the general rules of the com- 
mon law, are yet engrafted into it, and made 
• part of it. 

custom-duties, customs-duties, s. 

Comm. : The same as Custom, s. II. 1 

custom house, s. 

’ I. The office of a collector of tribute or 
toll. 

" . . . as lie passed by the ctittome-house, he espyed 
sitting there a certayne publican®, called Matthewc, 

. . ."—Ctf'il : Matthew, ch. ix. 

2. The house or office where vessels are 
entered and cleared, anil where the proper 
customs or duties are paid. 

3. That department of the government 
which has to do with the collection of duties. 

*| Custom house, broker : A person authorised 
to act for others In the entry and clearance of 
vessels, payment of customs, &c. 

custom - shrunk, a. Having fewer 
customers than usual. 

“What with the gallows, and what with poverty, I 
am cuttom-thrunk.‘—3hakeip. : Meat, far Meat., 1. 2. 

■ ous'-tom, cus tnme, v.t. & i. [Custom, a.] 

A, Transitive: 

1. To make familiar with or need to ; to 
accustom. 

2. To give, bring, or supply custom or 
business to. 

. . while the wind* blew the windmills wrought, 
and the water-mill wm lea* cuttomcd." — Bacon: 
H'orkt. v. 218. 

3. To pay the duty or custom on at the 
custom-house ; to clear. 

" . . . all the merchants, with other merchandize, 

Are oafe arriv'd, and have seut me to know. 

Whether yourself will come and cuttom then.'.” 
Marlowe: Jew of Malta, L 2. 

4. To exact custom for, to snbject to 
taxation. 

"That aa cun turn arts of hurrowia cuttume ony salt 
passand furth of the real me, . . ."— Acts, James V., 
1524, (ed. 1814), p 290. 

B. Intrans . : To be accustomed. 

" For on a bridge he cuttomnth to fight.” 

Spenser: F. Q. 

* cus - tom -a -hie, * cus-tum-a-ble, a. 

[Eng. custom ; -able.) 

1. Customary, usual, habitual, frequent. 


**. . . the customable use thereof, , . — Homilid, 

bk. L, p. 18. 

2. Subject or liable to the payincntof custom 
or duty. 

" Customable gudea may nocht be curled fourth of 
the readme, . . , — Skene : fnd, to Acts, n. v. Customer!. 

f cus'-tom-a-ble ness, s. [Eng. customable; 
•ness.] 

1. Frequency, common ness, customariness. 

2. Conformity to custom. 

3. Liability to the payment of customs or 
duty. 

* cus'-tom-a-bly, «Wy. [Eng. customable} ; 
-ly. ] Customarily, habitually, frequently, 
commonly. 

" Works of darkness, not only because they are cuj- 
tomabty in darkness, ' Ac.— Homiliet, bk. i. ; Against 
Adultery. 

cus-tom-al, s. [Eng .custom; -al. ] 

Archceol. : A book descriptive of the customs 
of a manor or city ; a customary. 

" If our manor court rolls and their customnlt were 
printed . . . very much new knowledge . . . would be 
forthcoming.’'— A thenanim. Nov, 6, I88«», p. 600, col. ». 

* cus'-t6m~an9e, s. [Eng. custom ; -«uce.] 
Custom, habit, practice. 

” Pluto these otbes ouer all 
Swore of his common cutf tana lire. ” 

Gower: Con. Amanti*. bk. v. 

cus tom ar-i l$r, ailv. (Eng. customary; 
. ly .] Habitually, common; of custom or 
habit. 

•*. . common discourse, customarily without con- 

sideration. . . ."—Hay : On the Creation, pt. ii. 

cus'tomar-I-ncss, s. [Eng. customary; 
-ness.] The quality of being customary’, usual, 
or of frequent occurrence ; frequency, com- 
monness. 

" A vice which for its guilt may justify the sharpest, 
and fur its cuttoinariness the frequenteat, Invectives, 
which can be made against It.”— Government of the 
Tongue. 

cus tom ar y, * cus turn ar ye, ■ cus- 
tum-ar-y, n. & s. [Low Lat. custumarius ; 

O. Fr. coustumier ; Fr. coutumier.) [Custom.] 

A. vis adjective : 

I. Ord inary Language : 

1. In conformity with established custom or 
usage. 

. . the customary marks of respects . . .** — 
Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xviii. 

2. Usual, wonted, accustomed. 

“Her cottage, then a cheerful object, wore 
Its customary look, . . ." 

IVordtieorth : Excurtiort, bk. L 

3. Habitual. 

"... the prof&ue ami irreverent use of God’s name, 
by cursing, or cuttomary swearing . . — Til lot ton. 

II. Law : 

1. Holding under the customs of a mauor, 
as, a customary tenant who is a copyholder. 

2. Held under the customs of a manor, as, 
a customary freehold. 

"Copyhold land* and such customary estates as are 
holden in ancient demesne.’'— Blackstoiu- ; Comment., 
bk. il., cb. xix. 

3. Acquired or held by the local usage of 
eome particular place, or by the almost general 
and universal usage of the kingdom. 

"I shall here mention three sorts of ru«ro»i ary in- 
terests only, . . . viz., hcriots. mortuaries, and helr- 
lcoms.’’— Blackttone Comment., bk. ii., ch. xxiv. 

B. As substantive : 

I. A book descriptive or explanatory of the 
customs of a manor, city, he 

"Aa appeareth by their custumary.* — 9}*lman : 
Original s of Tcrmt. ch. xiv. 

*2. The office of the customs. (O. Fr. oovstu- 
meric.) 

”. . . anentis his office of thesaurarie of the custa 
marie of the burghe of Edinburgh."— Acts Ja. F., 1540 
(ed. 18141, p. 354. 

customary court baron. 

Law: A court which should be kept within 
the manor for which it is held. (Wharton.) 

customary freehold, 5. 

Law: A land held under the customs of a 
manor, but not at the will of the lord. It i9 a 
superior kind of copyhold. 

customary tenant, s. 

Law : A copyholder who is not subject to 
the arbitrary will of the lord of the manor, 
tb? rights of the latter being defined and 
abridged by long continued custom which 
now has the force of law. (tf?nrfcsf07ie : Com- 
ment., bk. ii., ch. 9.) 


boil, b^; pout, cat, 9CII, chorus, 9hin^beni?b; go, gem; thin, this; sin, 

-clan, -than - align, -tion, aion = shim ; -tion, -glon - zhun, -clous, -tlous. 


* ciis tomed, a. [Eng. custom; -ed.] 

1. Usual, customary’, wouted, commou, at 
frequent occurrence. 

"No commou wlud, no cujfomtd event." 

Shaketp. : King John, UL 4. 

2. Accustomed. 

" Adam wakd, bo etistom'd. for h in sleep 
Was oarlo light." Milton F. L., V. 3, 4 . 

3. Supplied with or frequented by cu»- 
tomers. 

"If a shoemaker should have no shoes In hi* shon 
hut only work as he in bespoken. lie would be weakly 
cuttomcd."— bacon, 1. 137. 

* 1. Subject to or charged with custom. 

11 Any goods, wares, or merchandises . . , net law- 
fully cuttoTned."— Uucktuyti Yoyaget, 1. 210, 

cus tom-er, "cus tom-ere. * cus-tom- 
mere, s. & a. [O, Fr. coustumier, costumier .] 

A. As substantive : 

I. One who frequents any place of sale for 
the purpose of purchasing. 

" When, turning round hts head, he saw 
Three enttomert come In." 

Cmcper : John Gilpin. 

* 2. One who collects tolls or tribute. 

’*. . . Zaccheuu'a conversion from hla evil way of 
covetousness and extortion, os a common customer.”— 
Mountagu : Appeal to t'eesar, p. 184. 

* 3. A common woman ; a prostitute. 

"I marry her 1 what? a cuttomer l ** — Shaken, 
Othello, iv. 1. 

4. A person with whom to deal or have any- 
thing to do. (Slong.) 

’’Cuttomer for you: ruin cuttomer too."— Bulwee: 
Eugene Aram, bk. 1., ch. Ii. 

B. As adjective : 

I. Filling the office or place of a customer; 
purchasing. 

"Such must be her relation with the customer 
country ."—J. S. Mill. 

t 2. Applied to goods made to special order, 
as opposed to ready made. 

CUS tos, s. [Lat, — a guard.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A keejier, a guardian. 

2. Music : A sign (w or aj) at the end of a 
page or line to show the position of the flrat 
note of the next. 

* custos brevium, s. 

Tmw: A name formerly giveD to certain 
officers in the Courts of Queen's Bench and 
Common Pleas, who received and had the 
custody of all the writs returnable in their 
respective courts, field warrants, and various 
other documents connected with the business 
of the courts. 

custos oculi, S. 

Surg. : An instrument to fix the eye during 
an operation. 

custos rotulorum, s. The chief civil 
officer or Lord Lieutenant of a county, to 
whose custody are committed the records and 
rolls of the sessions. He must be a justice of 
the peace and quorum in the county for which 
he is appointed. 

* cus trel (1), 4 ciis'-trell, s. [O. Fr. cons- 
umer, from coustille = a long knife, a dagger ; 
coustel, coutel; Lat. culteUns = a little knife, 
dimiti. of culler = a knife.] An armour-bearer, 
a squire, or a knight. 

"Cuttrell. or page whyebe bearetb bya master’* 
buckler, shyelde, or target. Scutigei-ulut.’' —Bulott 

* ous trel (2), s. [Costrel.] 

out, cutt, * cutte, * cuttyn, * kitt, 
kltte, * knt, * kutte, * kytte (pa. t. 
4 cutte, 4 citte, cut, * kette, * kitte, * but , • kutte, 
* kyt), v.t, <fc i. [Wei. cwtau - to shorten, to 
curtail ; cwta = abort, abrupt, bobtailed ; 
cwtogi = to shorten ; cu’lws = a lot, a scut, 
a short-tail ; civt- a tail, a skirt ; Gael, cutaich 
= to shorten, to curtail ; cntach — short, 
docked ; cut — a bob- tail, a piece, (.s'freaf.)] 

A. Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) To divide or separate the parts of any- 
thing with a knife or other sharp-edged instru- 
ment. 

“Into aa many gobbets will I cut it 
As wild Medea young Absyrtu* did' 

Shaketp. : 2 Henry 17., v. X. 

(2) To separate from the main body with a 
sharp instrument. 

. . the one w ill help to cut the other.* 

Shakrgp. : TUu* Andmnicns. iii. L 

(3) To hew, to cause to fall, to fell. 


as : expect, 3£euophon, exist, ph = £ 
sicus = shus. -ble, -die, <tc. = bel d^L 
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cut 


**. . . thy tenant* can skill to cut timber In Lebanon, 
. . /‘—a Chrvn 11. 8. 

(4) To mow or reap, 

" Very Uttle grain having been a* yet cut down, . . .*' 
— Standard, Sept. 2, 1081 

(6) To trim or dip. 

“. . cut your h air. “~Shak esp. : Two Gent of I’er., 

(6) To carve, to fashion by carving or sculp- 
ture. 

" Wbv should a man, whose blood Is wsrm within, 
8lt like hisgramlslre cut in ulaliiwterT" 

Shakesp. : Her. of r«wi., i- 1. 


(7) To form by cutting. 

“And they did beat the gold Into thin plate*, find 
out It Into wires, . . Kxod. xxxlx. 8. 


(8) To eut out, to fashion. 

“A blue jacket cut and trimmed In what 1* known 
as • man -o'- war ’ style."— Century St ay aunt, August, 
1895, p. 587 

(9) To form or fashion with the sharp edge 


of anything. 

"I. tired out 

With cutting eights that day upou the pond “ 

Tennyton : The hpic, 9, 10, 


(10) To hack, to wound. 

"... crying, and cutti ng himself with stones .” — Hark 
T. 6. 

(11) To open or clear by cutting away any 
Intervening obstacle. 

. tends his posturing herds 
At loopholes cut til rough thickest shade.** 

SJtlton P. L., lx_ 1,100, 1,110. 


(12) To excavate ; to form by excavation. 

“A canal having been rut acros* It by the British 
troops. ' — Century Magazine, August, 1882, p. 687. 

(13) To castrate. 

** Cutte or gelde. Castro."— Bulost. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To divide by passing through. 

" With rapid swiftness cut the liquid way. 

And reach Gesertusnt the point of day." 

Pope . Homer's 6dy<*cy, ill 218, 214. 


(2) To intersect, to cross, [il. 2.) 

(3) To divide, to break up. 

**. . . It contains universal history down to the year 
1600. cut into shreds. . . "—Southey : Letters, voL lv., 
p. 536 (1837). 

(4) To pierce or wound deeply. 

"The man was cut to the heart with these consola- 
tion s . "—A ddisoiu 

(5) To figure, to make, to describe. 

(6) To leave, to quit, to give up. 

" I‘ve cut It, Piggy, I've cut it. That’s the last,"— 
6. A. Sala The Late Mr. It-. 


(7) To give up, or shun the acquaintance of. 
“Some were expelled; hia Grace had timely notice, 
and having before cut the Oxonians, now cut Oxford." 
—Disraeli ; The Foung Duke, bk. L ch. iL 

* (S) To eheat, to cozen. 

(9.) To cut down or reduce as low as possible 
in competition with others. 

“ ... to cut rates and thus Injure the prospects of 
the leading roads Daily Telegraph, Oct. 24. 1882. 

II. Technically : 


1. Games : 

(1) Cards: To divides pack of cards. 

"We sure in vain the cards condemn, 

Ourselves both cut and shuffled them," Prior. 


(2) Cricket : To hit the ball to the off side 
gquaie, or nearly so, with the wicket. 

" parnam's first ball Biackham cut very nicely for a 
couple, . . .** — Daily Telegraph, Sept. 1, 1862. 

2. Gcom. : To intersect, to cross ; as, one 
line cuts another at right angles. 

3. Surg . : To perform the operation of litho- 
tomy on any one. 

4. Min. : To intersect a vein, brand, or lode 
by driving horizontally or sinking perpendi- 
cularly at right angles. 

5. Lapid. : To grind down and polish pre- 
cious stones. 


6. Fencing: To deliver a eut 

7, Paint. : To lay one strong lively colour 
on another without any shade or softening. 

B. Intransitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) To separate or divide as a knife or sharp- 
edged instimnent ; as, this knife cufs well. 

(2) To admit of being eut ; as, this wood 
cuts easily. 

(3) Togo through the process or act of cutting. 

"And when two hearts were join'd bv mutual love, 
Tlie Bword of Justice cuts upon tlie knot. 

And severs ’em for ever." 

Drydcn ■ Spanish Friar, iv. 2. 

(4) To make a way by dividing or cutting. 

", . . the teeth are ready to cut. . . ."—Arbuthnot, 

2. Figuratively : 

(!) To move away quickly. 


•* I cut «w*y aud make too hasty haste.* 
Sylvester . Du Burias , Week 1 , Day 1., L 641. 

(2) To make a short cut. 

"Sometime* we would cut across the *houldeni of 
acme projecting spur ."— Lord Duff- rin: Letters from 
Dtyh LuiUiuLs (1867). Lett vlL. p. lit 

(3) To manage, to act, to contrive. 

"And frankly leave tu human elve* 

To cut and shuffle for ouraelvea" Prior. 

II. Technically: 

1. Games: 

(1) 6’artk ; To divide a pack of carda. 

(2) Cricket : To make a cut. 

2. Surg. : To perform the operation ©f 
lithotomy. 

", ,. his manuer of cutting for the •toue." — Pope. 

3. Manage: To strike the inner and lower 
part of the fetluck-jouit while travelling ; to 
interfere. 

C. Special phrases : 

1. To cutaway: 

(1) Transitive : 

(0) Lit. : To separate from the main body. 

" Of England s coat one hall is cut away* 

bhakesp. : 1 lien. L L 

(6) Fig. : To make away with, to remove. 

" If all obstacle* were cut away.* 

Shakes]). : Diehard til., UL 7. 

(2) Intruus. : To move, or run away. 

2. To cut down: 

(1) Ordinary Uinguage : 

(а) Lit. : To fell ; to hew down. 

•’ All the timber wo* cut down In the mountains of 
Cilicia." — linoUvt : Jlistorie of the Turkey 

(б) Figuratively: 

(1) To reduce, to curtail, to retrench. 

(li) To compress, to abridge. 

* (iii) To excel, to surpass, to humble. 

" So great Is bis natural eloquence that be cuts down 
the finest orator. . . ."—Addison Count Tariff. 

(2) Skip-build. : To reduce in height for the 
purpose of converting into a different kind of 
vessel, as from a line-of-battle ship to a frigate. 

"One was produced by cutting down a magnificent 
three-decked line-of battle ship, . . "—Brit. Quart. 
Review, vol. lvii. (18731. P- Ht 

3. To cut in : 

(1) To cut a card with tlie view of joiuing in 
a game. 

(2) To join or break in suddenly. 

’"Yon think, then,’ said Lord I^kdale, cutting in 
before Righy, * that the Reform Bill has done us no 
harm Disraeli: Coningsby. bk iv., ch. xcL 

4. To cut of : 

(1) Lit. : To separate by cutting ; to sever 
entirely and completely. 

"And they cut off his head, and stripped off his ar- 
mour. . . ."—1 Sam. xxxL 9. 

(2) Figuratively : 

(a) To apostrophize, to drop. 

"No vowel can be cut off l>efore another, when we 
cannot sink the pronunciation of it.” — Drydcn. 

(b) To destroy, to extirpate. 

"... that soul shall be cut off from his people."— 
Lev. vii. 27. 

(c) To bring to an untimely end. 

"Cut off In the fresh ripening prime of manhood.” 
Philips . Dixtrest Mother, v. L 

(d) To put an end to ; to obviate, to prevent. 

" To cut off contentious, commissioners were ap- 
pointed to make certain the limits."— Hayward. 

( e ) To withhold. 

“ We ere concerned to cut off all occasion from those 
who seek occasion, that they may have whereof to 
accuse us.”— Rogers. 

(f) To preclude, to shut out. 

"... cuts himself off from the benefits *n<l profes- 
sion of Christianity. ’*— Addison. 

(g) To intercept, to shut out from return or 
union. 

" His party was so much inferior to the enemy, that 
it would infallibly be cut off." — Clarendon. 

( h ) To interrupt, to hinder : as, to cut of 
communication. 

(i) To interrupt, to silence, to cut short. 

" . . quickness of conceit in cutting off evidence 

, . ."—Bacon. 

* (j) To put a stop to ; to bring to an end. 

"To cut off the argument"— Shaketp. : As you Like 
It. L 2. 

* (/:) To reduce, to cut down, to curtail. 

“ Fetch tlie will hither, and we shall determine 
How to cut off some charge in legacies.” 

Shakes jk ; Julius Ccesar, lv. l. 

5. To cut out : 

(1) Ordinary Language : 

(a) Literally : 

(i) To remove by cutting. 


(ii) To shape or fashion by cutting. 

“ How to cut out and prepare work, with figure* 

■ hutting the uece*aary me-wurtaieuta .' — Junes (Ad. L 
November 4, 1875. 

(iii) To erase, to eliminate. 

(b) Figuratively : 

(1) To fashion, to design, to adapt. 

“You know I am not cut out tor writing a treati**, 

. . — Kymer. 

(ii) To scheme, to contrive, to prepare. 

" Having a moat jierDlcloua fire kindled within tbe 
very bowel* of hi* own forest, be hod work cuutlgb cut 
him oof to extinguish It.”— HoweL 

(iii) To debar, to preclude, to cut off. 

“ 1 am cut out from any thing but commuu acknow- 
ledgments, . . ."—Pope. 

(iv) To excel, to outdo. 

(2) Naut. ; To capture a ship in harbour, 
and carry her off, by getting between her amt 
tbe Bbore and attacking her from tbe Laud 
side. 

6. To cut short ; 

(1) To abridge, to cut down, to curtail, to 
shorten. 

•+ (2) To abridge or to withhold from : aa, 
the soldiers wore cut short of their pay. 

(3) To hinder or stop from proceeding by 
interruption. 

" But Will bun cut him short. * We ahall not agree, 
ray Lord; joy mind i* made up/ " — Ma c t m Uty : tint* 
£ng u cli. xx iv. 

7. To cut under : To undersell. 

8. To cut up : 

(1) Transitive: 

(а) Literally : 

(i) To divide into pieces ; to carve. 

"The boor* intemperance, and the note upon him 
afterwards, on the cutting him up, that he had no 
brains in his head, may be moralized Into a sensual 
man.” — L" Estrange. 

(ii) To eradicate ; to root up. 

•• Who cut vp mallow* by the buahea, and Juniper- 
roots for their meat." — Job xxx 4. 

(iii) To make rough and uneven : as, the 
ground was cut up. 

(б) Figuratively: 

(1) To eradicate, to cut away. 

" This doctrine ctstt up all government hy the roots. 
Locke. 

(ii) To wound deeply in the feelings. 

" Poor fellow, he seems dreadfully cut up."— Hughes ; 
Tom Brown at Oxford, ch. xxxik 

(iii) To criticise severely and unfavourably ; 
to censure. 

(2) Intrans. : To turn out or be worth when 
Cut up. 

9. To cut up rough : To be disagreeable or 
quarrelsome about anything. 

10. To cut a caper : To leap, dance, or caper 
about. 

11. To cut a dash: To show off ; to make a 
show or display. 

12. To cut a feather : 

Naut. : A phrase used to express that a 
vessel cuts so quickly through the water that 
it foams before her. 

13. To cut a figure: To make a show or 
display. 

"A tall gaunt creature, pale enough, and smooth 
enough to be a woman certainly, hut cutting a most 
ridiculous figure .* -Marry at : Snarleyyow, voL UL. 
Ch. viii. 

14. To cut a joke : To crack a joke. 

" And^oto-x shall hr cut in the House of Lords, 

And throats in the county Kerry.** 

Praed : Twenty-eight and Twenty-nine. iv. 

15. To cut a knot: To effect anything by 
short and strong measures, rather than by 
skill and patience (from the story of Alex- 
ander the Great cutting the Gordian knot 
with his sword). 

" Decision hy e majority is a mode of cutting a kn d 
which cannot be untied : it is. therefore, on ever*' 
account expedient that tbe knot should be cut effec- 
tually."— .Str G. C. Lewis: Authority in Matters of 
Opinion. 

16. Cut and come again : A pbrase designed 
to express that one may take as much to eat 
as he pleases, and then come back for more ; 
henee, no stint, plenty. 

"Cut and come again was the order of the even- 
ing." — Black more : Loma Doone, ch. xxix. 

17. To cut one’s stick. To cut one’s lucky: To 
move off quickly or at once. (Slang.) 

"Cut your lucky or look out for squall* 

Captain MacJannon : Atlantic and Trans-Atlantie 
Sketches. 

IS. To cut and run : 

Lit. : To eut the cable and sail off; hence 
(fig.) to move off quickly. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t, 
or, wore, W 9 lf, work, who, son; mute, cuh, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ae, ca = e. ey — a. qu = kw. 


cut 
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19. To cut to pieces : 

(lj Lit. : To cut up into pieces. 

(2) Fig. : To ex term iu ate. 

’’Whole troops had been cut to piecet. , ‘— Macaulay ; 
£ lift. ling., ch. xvi 
* 20. To cut lots : To draw lots. 

*21. To cut the grass under one: The same 
as To cnt the ground. 

"My Lord Clifford . . . cuttc the prow under hit 
/eet."— Evelyn: Diary (August 13, 1073). 

22. To cut the ground under or front under 
one : To disconcert or leave a person without 
any plea or ground to stand on. 

23. To cut the round , To cut the volt : 

Manage : To change the hand when the 

horse volts upon one tread, so that, dividing 
the volt into two, he turns upon a right line 
to commence another volt. 

21. To cut the neck : 

Husb. ; To cut the last handful of standing 
com, which was the sipnal for merry-making. 

25. To cut one's teeth : To have the teeth 
grown through the gum. 

26. To cut one's eye-teeth : To become know- 
ing or sharp. (Slang.) 

27. To cut one's vmy : To make one's way or 
force a passage through opposing forces. 

ciit, * cutt, * entte, * kut, s. [Cut, v.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L Literally : 

1. The action of a sharp or edged instru- 
ment ; a blow with a sharp or edged instru- 
ment or body. 

2. The opening, notch, or gash made by a 
sharp or edged instrument ; a wound made 
by cutting. 

” Sharp weapons, according to the force, cut into the 
bone many ways ; which cutt are called sedex, and are 
reckoned among the fractures. Wucman : Surgery. 

3. A sbt made in a dress. 

"Cloth of gold uud cuts and laced with silver.” — 
Shakesp. ; Much Ado about Nothing, lii. 4. 

4. A chanuel, canal, or ditch made by exca- 
vation ; a groove, a furrow. 

"This great cut or ditch Sesostrls the rich king of 
Egypt, and long after him Ptolouieus Philadeiphua, 
purposed to have made a great deal wider and deeper, 
and there by to have let in the Red Sea into the Medi- 
terranean.'" — K nolle* : Historic qf the Turktt. 

5. A part cut off from the main body. 
"Suppose a hoard to be ten foot long, and one broad. 

one c«f la reckoned so many tout."— Mortimer ; Whole 
Art of Husbandry. 

C. A small piece ; a fragment, a shred, a 
portion cut off; as, '* a cut off the joint." 

*7. A gelding. 

" The collier's cut, the courtier’s steed, will tire.* 
Gascoigne, in Paradise of Dainty Devices (1592). 

8. In the same sense as B. 6 (1). 

II. Figuratively : 

1. The surface made or left by a cut ; as, a 
•lean cut. 

2. A short or near way or path by which 
an angle or corner is cut off. 

“ But the gentleman would needs see me part of my 
way, and carry me a short cut through his own ground, 

. . ."—Swift: Examiner. 

3. A near way or means to an end. 

" The evidence of ray sense la simple and Immediate, 
and therefore I have but a shorter cut thereby to the 
assent to the truth of the things so evidenced.' 1 —Hals : 
Origin, of Mankind. 

4. The fashion, manner, shape, or form iu 
which anything is cut or made. 

" Their clothes are after such a Pagan cut too.” 

Shakexp. : Henry VIII., i. 8. 

5. A lot, from beiug made of pieces of stick, 
straw, paper, Jtc., cut to different lengths, flf] 

"The cut 01 to the knight.” 

Chaucer: C. T., 8*7. 

6. The act of passing a person without re- 
cognition or acknowledgment ; the shunning 
an acquaintance. 


"We met and gave each other the cut direct that 
night."— Thackeray : Book of Snobs, cb. ii. 


7. Figure, style. 

"There must have been something very innocent 
and confiding in the cut of our jib."— Lord Duffer in : 
Letters from High Latitudes; Lett. xiil.,p. 386(1867). 

* 8. A fool, a dupe. 

"Send for money, knight; If thou hast her not T 
the end. call me cut."— Shakesp. ; Twelfth Eight, 11. 3. 


9. A degree ; from count or tallies being 
kept by notches. 

■'Tim conjugal morality w«b a flufaliore Arehyronsa's 
mark. —D. ft. Morier : Photo the Suliotc (1857), voL 
in., cb. xxxv., p. 27. 

B. Technically : 

1. Spinning, £c. : A term for a certain 
quantity of yarn ; the half of a heer (q.v.). 


■’ A atone of the finest of It [wool] w)tl yield 32 
slips of yarn, each containing 12 cuts, and each cut 
being l.u rounds of the legal reeL" — P. Guta shiets, 
Uoxbaryhs. .statist. Ace., ii. 308. 

2. Mach. : The style of the uotebes of a filo ; 
as, Rough cut, bastard cut, second cut, smooth 
cut, dead-smooth cut. 

3. Typo. : Cut of a letter; its size and shape. 

4. Eng in. : Cut of a pontoon -bridge ; the 
water-way betweeu the pontoons. 

5. Games : 

(1) Canls : The act or duty of cutting a pack 
of cards. 

" The deal, the fchuffle, and the cut." Swift. 

(2) Cricket : The act of striking a hall to the 
off side, square or nearly so with tbe wicket *, 
the stroke itself. 

» couple of forward cutt in the following over 
contributing eight." — Daily Telegraph, August 11, 1882. 

6. Engraving ; 

(1) The stamp or block on which a picture 
is cut or carved. 

(2) An impression from such stamp or block. 

"... lie is set forth in the prints or cuts of martyrs 
by Cevalleriua. ‘—Browne : Vulgar Errours. 

7. Fencing: A stroke with the edge of the 
sword. 

8. Cat'p. : The cut which is made in the 
thickness of a deal with tbe saw, so as to 
form a leaf. Thus, a Jive-cut deal is divided 
into six leaves. 

^ To draw cut or cuts : To draw lots. 

. . at last they acorded and swore, and mode pro- 
tnyse before ftll the company, that they sbulde drawe 
cuttes, and he that elmlde haue the longest Btrawe 
almldo go fortbe. and the other obyd e.— Berners: 
Froissart ; Cronycle, vol. i., ch, 288. 

cut, pa. par. or a. [Cut, v .] 

A. .4s pa. par. : (See the verb), 

B. As adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Literally : 

(1) Divided, separated, gashed, wounded. 

(2) Gelded, castrated. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Deeply wounded or affected ; paiued. 
*(2) Tipsy, intoxicated. 

"Was not master ruch-a one cruelly cut last night T " 
— Goodman : Winter Evening Conference, pt. i. 

II. Hot. : Regularly divided by deep incisions. 
IT (1) Cut and dry (or dried): Ready pre- 
pared, ready beforehand. 

" Sets of phrases, cut and dry. 

Evermore thy tongue supply. " Swift. 

*(2) Cut and long-tail: A phrase intended 
to include all kinds of dogs, curtail curs, 
sport ing dogs, &c. : bence, every oue, any ouc ; 
all kinds. 

'* He dances very finely, very comely. 

And for a jig. come cut and hmg-tait to him. 

He turns ye like a top." 

Ftet. A Shakesp. ; Two . Yoble Kinsmen, v. 2 

cut-away, a. & $. 

A. Asad}. : Having the skirts cut away or 
rounded off. 

"... boys of ten, In cut-away coat* and dainty 
gaiters." — Horticultural Record, No. 15 (Jane, 1877). 

B. As subst. : A coat, the skirts of which 
are cut away or rounded off. 

" A fifth-form boy, clad in a green cut-away, with 
brass buttons and cord trousers."— H ughes : Tom 
Brown's School Days, pt. 1., ch. vi. 

cut bracket, s. 

Arch. : A bracket moulded on the edge. 

cut finger, s. [So called because the 
leaves are applied to cut fingers, &c.] Two 
plants— (1) Valeriana pyrenaica, (2) Vinca 
major. 

cut-finger’ d, a. A ludicrous term ap- 
plied to one who gives a short answer, or 
replies with some degree of acrimony. 
(Scotch.) 

cut-glass, 5. & a. 

A. Assm&M. ; Flint-glass ornamented by hav- 
ing portions of it cut away. The decanter) tum- 
bler, or other object, is held against a revolv- 
ing wheel, whose surface is provided with a 
grinding material ; and afterwards to another 
wheel with a polishing powder. The first, or 
cutting-wheel, is of iron, furnished with sand 
and water. The second, or smoothing-wheel, 
is of stone, with clear water, to work out, the 
scratches of the grinder. The third, or polish- 
ing-wheel, is of wood, with lottenstone or 
putty-powder for polishing. (Knight.) 


B. As adj. : Connected with the inauufao 
tine of cut-glass ; dealing iu or making cut- 
glass. 

”. . . oue of the flrat cut-glass manufacturer* lu th* 
kingdom, . . — Anecdotes of the Life of lip, Watson, 

vol. i., p. 285. 

cut-grass, 8. A grass, Leersia oryzoides, 
the leaves being so rough as to cut the 
hand. 

cut-heal, s. 

1. Valeriana officinalis (Prior), but Messrs. 
Britten & Holland think V. pyrenaica the 
genuine species. 

* 2. Polanonium cccrulcum. 

cut hornit, a. Having the horna cut 
short. 

"Toaky, the one tharof blak cuthornit, the rtber 
broun taggit,’'— Aberd. Reg., Cent. 16. 

cut in notes, s. pi. 

Print. : Notes which occupy spaces taken 
out of the text, the lines of which are short- 
ened to give room therefor. 

cut- lugged, a. Crop-eared. (Scotch.) 

• • that's a’ your Whiggery. and your presbytery, 
ye cut lugg d , grauing curie*.' — Scott : Waverley. 
ch. xxx. 

cut-mark, s. A mark made upon a set 
of warp-threads before placing on the warp- 
beam of the loom, to 'mark off a certain defi- 
nite length, the mark defining the end of 
which shall appear in the woven piece and 
afford a measure to cut by. (Knight.) 

cut nail, s. A nail cut from a nail-plate, 
in contradistinction to one forged from a nail- 
rod, as a clasp, horse-shoe, or fiat-head nail. 
(Knight.) 

cut off, s. 

Engineering : 

1. The term is applied to that mode of using 
steam or other elastic fluid in which it is ad- 
mitted to the cylinder during a portion only 
of the stroke of the piston ; the steam, after 
the induction ceases, working expansively in 
the cylinder during the remainder of the 
stroke of the piston. The cut-off in locomo- 
tive-engines is effected by a certain adjust- 
ment of the link-motion (q.v.). The cut-off, 
in many steam-engines, is eflected by the 
governor, which is so connected to the valve- 
gear as to vary the throw of the valve-rod, 
modifying it according to tbe speed of the 
engine ; the effect being that an acceleration 
of speed works a diminution of steam inducted 
and conversely, the object lieing to secure 
uniformity of speed. A drag cut-off is oue 
actuated directly by the main valve. 

2. A valve or gate in a spout, to atop dis- 
charge ; as iu grain-spout when the required 
weight or quantity has been discharged or the 
receiving vessel is full. 

3. A device in a rain-water sj*out to send 
the falling water in either of two directions, 
as, for instance, to the gutter unld the roof 
is clean, and then to the cistern. 

4. A rod on a reaper, to hold up the falling 
grain while it is beiug cleared from the plat- 
form. (Knight.) 

Cut-off valve : 

Engin . ; A valve arranged to close tbe in- 
duction-ports of a steam -cylinder at any given 
period before the close of the stroke ot the 
piston, in order that the steam may be used 
expansively in the interval. [Cut-off.] 

cut-out, s. 

Teleg. : A species of switch used in tele- 
graph-offices to connect the wires passing 
through tbe office, and “ cut-out ” the instru- 
ment from the circuit. Usually a mere lever, 
pivoted between the wires leading to and 
from the instrument, so that, on being turned 
in the proper direction, it will connect the 
wires. (Knight.) 

cnt pile, s 

Fabric : A fabric woven in loops, and subse- 
quently cut so as to give a pile (hairy) surface, 
such as velvet, plush, Wilton carpet, &c. 

cut-purse, 5. [Cutpurse.] 

cut splay, s. 

Build. : The oblique cutting of the edge* 
of bricks in certain kinds of fancy brick' 
work. 
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cutaneous— cutlet 


cut-stone, s. 

Masonry: A licvvn stone; ashlars reduced 
to form by chisel and mallet. 

cut-throat, * cut thrott, s. ft a. 

A A s substa n t i tv : 

L An assassin, a murderer, a ruffian. 

M The Gftuclio, &ltliuugti ho may he 11 cut-throat. Is a 

f reutleman, . - .'"—Durum: Voyage round the World 
ed 1*761, ch. xlh, p. '268. 

* 2. A dark lantern nr 1 to wet, in which 
there is generally horn instead of glass. It 
Is so constructed that the light may be 
completely obscured, when this is found 
oecessary for the perpetration of any 
criminal act. 

* 3. The name formerly given to a piece of 
ordnance. 

"Item tua cairtla for cutthmttU with mxtn-ia 
qulieillla schtxl. having their paVeHls."— Inventories 
(A 1666), p. IM- 
IS. As adjective : 

1. Lit. : Murderous, bloodthirsty. 

"The ruffian robliers, hy nu justice awed. 

And unpaid cutthroat soldierH lire abroad. * 

Iiryden Juvenal, Sat. III. 

2. Fig. : Barbarous, cruel, inhuman. 

"No^ unfreqneiitly 1 am favoured with a strain of 
good cut-throat abuse. . . "Southey Letter* (1S26), 
vol iv.. p. i. 

* cut throatery, s. Murder. 

cut under, I. A four-wheeled vehicle 
constructed with an open space in the body 
which admits the forward wheels when turning 
about. 

cut-velvet, s. 

Fabric: Piled goods in which the loops are 
tut. 

cut-water, $> 

1. Skipu'righting : The forward edge of the 
stem or prow of a vessel ; that which divides 
the water right and left. It is fayed to the 
forepart of the stem. 

•• The beautifully tapering bow is appropriately ter- 
minated by a sharp cut-water.’'— Century Magazine, 
August, 1882, p. 603. 

2. Bridge: The edge of a starling presented 
up stream, to divide the waters on each side 
of the pier. (Knight.) 

cut- weed, s. Various marine Algie, as 
Fucus vesiadosus, F. sir nit us, ami Lamiintri>> 
digitota. (Britten <£ Holland.) 

* cut-work, $. k a. 

A vis substantive : 

L A description of lace formed by working 
a pattern with a needle upon cloth or muslin, 
the interstices being then cut aivay with 
scissors, and the edges secured by the darn- 
ing-needle or purling of crotchet -work. It 
is mentioned as early as the twelfth cen- 
tury. It was largely used in ecclesiastical 
embroidery. 

"Then his band 

May be disordered, and transformed from iace 
To cut-work." Beaum. & Flet.: The Coronation. 

* 2. Work cut out for one ; or, possibly, 
work in cutting, i.e., fighting. 

" Let it be what it will. If he cut here 
111 find him c«/-i/v>rfcY 

Beaum. d- hi etch. : The Chances, ii. 3. 

B. Asadj.: Embroidered or worked in cut- 
work. 

", . . six purls of an Italian ewr-ieorl-band I wore, 
, . ." — li. Jon ton. : Ever a Man out of hit Humour. 

cut and foirn, . The skin of a sheep 
with the marks or brand thereon ; hence, the 
whole of anything. (Scotch.) 

'• . marked both with cut and him, . . ."—Scott : 

Monastery, ch. ix. 

cu-ta'-ne-ous, a. [Low Lat. *cutanevs, from 
cutis = skin ; Fr. cutane.] Belonging or per- 
taining to tlm eutis or skin ; appearing on or 
affecting the skill. 

% Cutaneous nerves : 

Anat. : Nerves distributed to and through 
the aids vera , and designed to render it 
sensitive. 

cut -her dill, ciit'-ber doll, 5 . [Etym. 
doubtful.] A plaut, Acru?f/iM.s mollis. 

©ut9h (1), s . [Catechu.] 

cut^h (2), s. [Celtch.] 

cut 9 h'-cr ry, cut 9 h-er y, $. [Hind, fc 

Mahratta kachcri, kuclieree.] A public office 


for the transaction of the business of govern- 
ment. (Anglo-Indian.) 

*cut9h y, s, [Coach kk.] A coachman. 

" Make thee a iwore cutchy here on eartli . Return 
from J'ernuunt (1006;. 

cute, kutc, a. [An abbreviation of acute 
(q.v.).j Cunning, sharp, clever, acute, keen 
witted. (Slang.) 

"They arc the cutetf. and they arc a prelum sight 
too ’cute to disable the beast that carries grist to the 
mill ." — Jlcude AVi vr too lute to Mend, ch. vxlii. 

•cute, coot, cuitt, s. [Gcr. kole ; Klein. 
huyt.\ The ankle. 

"Sum clashes tliee, some clods thee on the cute*.” 
Dunbar : Eicryrccu, 11. !>9, 23. 

cute ness, c [Eng. cute, a. ; oiea*.] Sharp" 
ncss, cleverness, cunning, acuteness. 

"Who would have thought so innocent a face could 
cover so much cutenestf" — Uot<Umit > : Oood-nulured 
Man, li. 1. 

cut grass, s. [Cut-grass.] 

cuth, o. [A. 8. ei/f/t.) Knowing, famous, 
celebrated, [Couth.] 

* The word occurs as the first element in 
several English names, such as Culhwm, C nth- 
red, Cuthbert. 

cuth, cooth, s. (Etym. unknown.] A name 
which has been given to the eole-tlsh when 
not fully grown. 

. a grey fish here called cuth*, . . Crott • 

Orkn. Statist. Acr„ Mi. 46& 

cu’-ti cle, s. [Lat nittcuh, dimiii. of cutis — 
skin.] 

L Ordinary Language ; 

I. Lit. : In the same sense aa 11. 1. 

* 2. Fig. : A thin skin or mating furmed 
on the surface of any liquor. 

"When any saline liquor L» evaporated to cuticle, 
and let coi»l. the salt concretes iu regular figures . . 

— .Vi acton : Optic*. 

II. Technically : 

1. Aunt. : The epidermis or scaif-skiu ; the 
delicate and transparent membrane, which, 
destitute of nerves and blood- vessels, invests 
the whole surface of the body, except the 
parts occupied by the nails. It is designed to 
protect the true skin from injury. Id parts 
of the body it is only ^ » anci in otlier P arts 

or even jW of an inch thick. It is thickest 
on the siiles of the feet and on the hands, they 
heing more exposed than most other parts to 
pressure. 

". . . arteries, and v«iu«. and skin, and cuticle, and 
nail, &c~" — Bentley : Sermon*, iii. 

2. Zoology: 

(1) Gen. : The outer layer of the integument 
in any animal. 

(2) S]iec. : The pellicle which forms the 
outer layer of the body amongst the Infu- 
sorial Animalcules. 

3. Botany : 

1. A tough membrane overlay iog the epi- 
dermis of a plant, and constituting an outer 
layer of skin. It is thin, homogeneous, and 
without any appearance of organization. It 
is little sensitive to external or even to 
chemical agencies. 

2. Any similar skin. 

Cuticle of the enamel : 

Anat. <£ Zoo/. : The name given by Kblliker 
to a very tliin membrane constituting the 
external covering of the enamel in an unworn 
tooth. Busk and Huxley call it Nasmyth's 
membrane. (<?i«riw.) 

cu-tic'-u-lar, a. [Lat. citftcu/o.] Belonging 
or relating to the skin. 

. . the greater outlets of the body and cuticular 
por vs."— Boyle : ITorLi, i. 123. 

cu-tic u lar ize, r.f. [Eng. cuticular; -ice.] 
To render cuticular, or of the nature, compo- 
sition, Arc. of cuticle. 

" The outermost lamella of the epidermis-cells is 
always cu ticulnritcd." — Brunet : Botany. 

cu ti kins, s. pi. [A diinin. from Scotch cute, 
cuitt = the ankle.] Overshoes, short gaiters. 
(Scotch.) 

". . . a ]Kiir «.f stout walking shoes, with cufikint. as 
he called them, of black cloth, . . ."—Scott : Anti- 
quary. ch. xi. 

cu'-tin, s. [Lat. cut(is) - the skin, and sull. 
- in (Client).] 

Chem. : Tlie same as Cctose (q.v.) 


cu' tis, s. [I-at. = the skin.) 

1. Anat. it Zool. : The inferior vascular lajer 
of the integument. It i« sometimes called the 
cutis vera (true skin), and also the c^rfttwi, 
or the dermis. It ts distinguished from 
the scarf-skin, cuticle, or epidermis (q.v.j. 
(iTuxley. ) 

2. Bot. : The peridium of eertaiu fungaL-,. 

*, C’wta vera: The true skin. The inter 
llbrous skin in man or in the inferior animals. 

It consists of areolar and clastic tissuo, with 
fat-cells, bloodvessels, nerves, absorbents, and 
unstriated muscular libres. It is called also 
the coriurn or the dermis. 

cu'-tl-sec-tor, s. [Lat. cuL<s)=8kin, and senior 
= a cutter ; seco = to cut.] A knife eonsisling 
of a pair of parallel blades, adjustable a* t* • 
relative distance, and used in makiug thin 
sections for microscopy. 

CUtlt, CUitit, a [Scotch s. ; -it = ed. \ 

Having ankles ; as, sma'-cuitit, having neat 
ankles, thi-ck-cuitU , Ac. 

cut las, cut lass, court© las, cut- 
lash, ' cuttc las, cutal axe, curtla- 
axe, s. [Fr. coutelas, from O. Fr. 
coutel, cultel; I tab collello— a knife, 
a dagger, from I^at. cultellns = a 
knife, dimin. of cit/fcr^a plough- 
share. 1 A short, heavy, curving 
sword. It was especially used by 
seamen in boarding ami repelling 
boarders. 

". . . then drawn the Gredsui lord 
ELia cutla**, sheathed beside his i*>udertnu 
sword ; 

From tbe sign'd victims crops the curling 
hair. 

The heralds part it, and the princes share. " 

Pope . Homer’ t Iliad, ILL 3-10-343. 

• cut le, cuitle, ’cuittle, v.t. 

[Prob. the same aa Eng. cuddle 
(q.v.).] To wheedle. (Scotch.) 

"Sir William might just etitch your 
auld barony to her gown sleeve, and he 
would sune cuitle another out o' souiel*ody 
else, . . — Scott : Bride of Lammcrmoor, 

ch. xiv. 

cut ler, *cote ler, s. [O. Fr. 

catcher ; BY. coutelier , from Low 
Lat. culteUarius — (1) a soldier 
armed with a dagger, (2) a cutler.] 

1. One whose trade is to make CUTLia - 
or deal in knives. 

" Every smith, every carpenter, every cutler wx- at 
constant work on gune and blade*."— Macaulay lL*t 
Eng , ch. xin 

2. One who grinds or sharpens knives and 
other cutting iostrumeats. 

CUt-ler'-l-a, s. [Named by Dr. Gretille after 
Miss Cutler, of Sidmonth, a zealous student 
of marine botany.] 

Bot. : A genus of Algals, order Cutleriace<e 
(Fueoid Algae), of which the type is Cutler ia 
multijida. It has a laciniated, riband-like, 
olive-coloured frond, between membranous 
and cartilaginous, with scattered son. [Cut- 
LERIACE.fi.] 

cut^ler-i-a’ ^e-se, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. cutler >. 
and fem. pi. adj. suff. -aetae.) 

Bot. : A family of Fueoid Algals, It consists- 
of olive-coloured unjointed seaweeds, tiie 
fructification consisting of stalked, eight-cellcl 
oospoi-anges and many-celled antheridia ar- 
ranged in son on the surface. (Griffith it 
Henfrey.) 

In Lindley's Vegetable Kingdom, Cutleri- 
aceje is not reeognized as a family, Cutleria 
being jdaced under the order Fucaeea;. the 
sub-order Halyseresp, and the tribe or family 
Dictyotidae. 

cut -lcr-y, s. [Fr. coutelltrie.) 

L The business or trade of a cutler. 

•] The art of manufacturing cutlery is one 
of great antiquity. It is not known when 
it was commenced io Britain, but Sheffield 
was celebrated for its steel blades as early as 
Chaucer's time. [Steel.] 

2. Edged instruments or tools. 

". . . laws fixiDg the price of cutlery or of broad- 
cloth."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxL 

CUt'-lSt, $. [Fr. cdtrlette ; O. Fr. costelette - a 
little rib or side ; a double dimin. from O. Fr 
caste : BY. cdte ; Lat. cosfa = a side, a rib.] A 
small piece of meat, generally from the loin 
or neck, cut for cooking. 

" So mutton cutlets, prime of meat-” Sirtft. 
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cu'-to^e, s. [Lat. cutis = skin.] 

CAm, : Cutin, a kind of cellulose forming 
the fine transparent membrane which covers 
the exposed parts Oi vegetables. It ia in- 
soluble in sulphuric acid, but dissolves in 
dilute solutions of carbonate of potassium and 
sodium ; with nitric acid it yields suberic 
acid. It is insoluble in ammoniacal solution 
of copper, (ircefte; Diet. Chem.) 

cut'-purse, * cutt -purs, + kitte-pors, s. 

& a. [Eng. cut, and parse.] 

A. As subst. ( Orig .) : One who stole purses 
by cutting the string or ribbon by which 
they were fastened to the girdle ; a high- 
wayman, a robber, a thief. (Shnkesp. : King 
Lear , iii. 3.) 

B. As adj. : Thieving, robbing, dishonest. 

"Away, yon cut-purte rascal 1” — Shakesp. t 2 Henry . 

/r.,iL4. 

* cutt, * entte, s. [Cut.] 

CUt’-ta-ble, a. [Eng. cut ; able.] Capable 
of, or* fit for being cut. 

, . consume all tbe cuttable grass of the nearest 
field. . . . '—Maxwell : Sel . Tram. , p. 204. 

* cut’-ted, * cut-tit, a. [Eng. cut ; -ed.] 

L Lit. : Cut, slashed. 

" His wlif walked hym with, with a long gode 
In a enttede cote cutted ful beyghe." 

Pier* Plowman ; Crede. 

II. Figuratively: 

1. Abrupt. 

"A pathetic and cutted kiud of speech, signifying 
that his heart was bo boldeued, that his tongue wald 
notserue him to express the mater." — Bruce: Eleven 
Serm. 

2. Laconic, sharp. 

* cut'-ted-ly, *cut'-ted-lie, *cut-tet-lie, 

adv. [Eng. cutted; - ly .] 

1. With rapid but jerking motion. 

•• The fiery dragon flew on hie, 

Out throw tbe skies, richt cuttetlief 

Burel: Watson's Coll., iL 24. 

2. Abruptly. 

3. Laconically, abarply. 

" The moderator cuttedly . . . answered, . , — 

Baillie: Letter t, i. 104. 

4. Briefly, shortly, concisely. 

", . . certes vnder the persones & names of the 
apostles, they cannot be reported, hut both coldly and 
cuttedly. Udal : Pref. of Erasmus. 

©fit'-tee, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Weaving : The box to hold the quills in a 
weaver’s loom. 

cut -ter, a. <fc a. [Eng. cut ; - tr 0 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. One who or that which cuts. 

" He who is called the cutter, or dissector, with an 
Ethiopia k stone cuttsaway as much of the flesh aa the 
law commands."— Qrcenh ill : Art of Embalming , p. 

Ma. 

* 2. Spec. : A sculptor. 

. the cutter 

vVas as another natire. QUiub ; outwent her, 
Motion and breath left her." 

Shakesp. : Cymbeline, iL 4. 

* 3. A bravo, a cut-throat. 

*\ . . a thief, or rather a cutter hy the high way, . , .’* 
— World of Wonders, p. 95 (1648). 

IL Technically: 

1. Agriculture : 

(1) An implement or machine for cutting 
feed, such as a straw-cutter, a root-cutter, &c. 
(Knight.) 

(2) That portion of a mower or reaper which 
actually severs the stalk. The varieties are 
numerous, but the general verdict of approval 
bas been given to what may be called tbe saw 
—a term which describes generally a device 
consisting of projecting teeth or sections 
affixed to a baran.l reciprocated longitudinally 
of tbe latter. (Knight.) 

2. Anat. : A fore-tooth, an incisor. 

"The mobwes, or grinders, are behind, . . . aud the 
cutters before, that they may be ready to cut off a 
morsel from any solid food, to be transmitted to the 
grinders.”— flay : On the Creation. 

3. Build. : A soft brick adapted to be rubbed 
down to the required shape for ornamental 
brickwork or arches. 

4. Engraving: A burin, au engraver’s tool ; 
as a tint-cutter. 

5. Mechanics : 

(1) A revolving cutting-tool of a gear-cutter, 
a planing-machine, «fcc. [Cutter-head.] 

(2) An upright chisel on an anvil ; a hack- 
irou. 


(3) The router or scorpcr portion of the 
centre-bit, which removes the portion circum- 
scribed by the nicker. 

(4) A flie-cliisel. (Knight.) 

t>. Nautical: 

(1) A vessel with one mast, having fore and 
aft sails. The spars are a mnat, boom, gaff 
and bowsprit. Cutters are usually small, out 
the fancy has sometimes been to make them 
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as large as 400 tons and 28 guns. They are 
either clincher or carvel buiid ; have no jib- 
stay, the jib hoisting and hanging by the 
halyards alone. A cutter carries a fore and 
aft main-sail, gaff-topsail, stay, foresail, and 
jib. 

(2) A boat smaller than a barge, and pulling 
from four to eight oars. It is from 22 to SO 
feet long, aud has a beam equal to ’29 to *25 
of its length. A number are required for 
the miscellaneous purposes of a large ship, 
and are kuown as tirst, second, &e., cutters. 
(Knight.) 

. . two frigates, & cutter, and a lugger." — Southey : 
Life of Melton, i. 229. 

* 7- Law: An oflieer in the Exchequer that 
provides wood for the tallies, and cuts the 
sum paid upon them ; and then casts the 
same into the court to be written upon. 
(Cmcel.) 

8. Shooting: A wad-punch. 

9. Vehicles: A one-horse sleigli. 

10. Mining: A crack or fissure cutting 
across or intersecting the strata. 

1 1. Mineral. : A crack in a crystal or precious 
stone ; a flaw. 

12. Shoe-making : A peg-cutter, or float. 

13. Tailoring: A person who cuts out tbe 
cloth for garments according to measurement 
taken. 

14. La]?id. : One who cuts and polishes 

gems. 

", . . a ekiliut cutter of diamonds and polisher of 
gems, , . ." — Boyle ; H'orJfc*, v. 36. 

Cutter of the tallies : [11 7]. 

cutter-bar, s. 

1. Boring-machinery : A bar supported be- 
tweeu lath-centres or otherwise in the axis of 
tbe cylinder to be bored, and carrying the 
cutting- tool. By various modifications having 



the same object in view, the tool-stock, cutter- 
bar, or cylinder may be moved, so as to cause 
the tool to pass around inside the cylinder or 
conversely, and also cause it to traverse from 
end to end. [Boring-machine.] 

2. Harvester: A bar, usually reciprocating 
longitudinally, and having attached to it the 
triangular knives or sickles, which slip to and 
fro in the slots of the fingers, and cut the 
grain or grass as the machine progresses. The 
bar carrying the fingers is the liuger-bar. 
(Knight.) 

cutter -grinder, s. A grindstone or 
emery-wheel specially constructed for grind- 
ing the sections of the cutter- bar a of reaping 
and mowing machines. (Knight.) 

cutter head, s. V rotating head, either 
dressed and ground to form a cutter, or 


having means for the attaching of bits or 
hlaucs thereto. 

4 cuttcr-oflf, s. One who destroys or 
exterminates. 

"The cutter-off of Nature's wit." 

Shake * i>. : At Von Like It, i. 2. 

cutter - stock, A head or holder in 

which a cutting blade is fastened for use. 
(Knight.) 

CUt’-tie (1), s. [Etym. doubtful.] A horse or 
mare of two years of age. (Scotch.) 

cut -tie (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] The Black 
Guillemot. 

". . . I ubner veil several Black Guillemots. Ctilyriil ii* 
Grylle, which the boatiu&u called cuttir*. El> min-/ . 
Tour iu Arran. 

cut-tie (3), s. [Cutty.] A slut, a worthless 
girl, a loose woman. (Scotch.) 

"... he's gaun to be married to Meg Murdiestiji. 
ill-fliur'il cuttle as she is. " — .Scoff .' Old Mortality, eh, x. 

cut -ting, ** cutt-ynge, * kit ting, pr. 

par., a., & s. [Cut, i>.] 

A. A s pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

I. Lit.: Penetrating or dividing by means 
of a sharp or edged instrument ; serving to 
cut; sharp-edged. 

II. Figuratively: 

1. Wounding the feelings deeply ; bitter, 
acrimonious, sarcastic, biting. 

"... reprimanded by the court i>t King's Ueuch 
In tlie most catting terms." — Macaulay : Hitt. Eng . 
cb. vi. 

2. Underselling ; selling at a very small 
profit in order to cut out competition. 

*3. Thieving, cheating. 

" Wherefore have I such a coiupanie of cutting 
knaves to wait upon me T “ — Greene Friar Bacon, v. 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1 . Literally : 

(1) The act of dividing or separating with a 
sharp-edged instrument ; the act of wounding 
or incising ; the act of mowing, reaping, <>r 
trimming. 

' • This kitting awei is clepid circuineiMoun.”— Wy’ffe 
Select Work*, t 335. 

(2) A wound, an incision, a cut. 

" Ye shall not make any cuttings in your flesh for tb* 
dead, . . Leviticus xix. 28. 

(3) A piece or portion cut off. [11. 1.] 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) A caper, a prank. 

(2) The act of passing a person by without 
acknowledgment. 

*(3) A fashioning, contriving, or adapting 

" To prove at last my main intent 
Needs no expense of argument, 

No cutting aud contriving.” 

Cowper : Friendship. 

(4) A wounding deeply in tbe feelings, 

(5) A sudden moving away or departure 
II. Technically: 

1. Gardening : A slip or portion of a plant 
from which a new individual is propagated 
when placed in the earth. 

" Many are propagated above ground by slips or 
cutting*:'— Ray. 

2. Manege: The action of a horse when lie 
strikes the inner and lower part of the fetlock 
joint with his hoof while travelling. 

3. Civil Engin. : An excavation for the pur- 
pose of a road, railroad, or canal. When the 
earth is not required for a fill or embankment, 
it is called waste. When tbe sides are not 
secure, sufficient slope must be allowed or 
retaining- walls constructed. These walls 
batter towards the bank in order to withstand 
tbe thrust. [Batter, Breast- wall, Retain- 
ing-wall.] 

4. Mining : A poor quality of ore mixed 
with that which is better. 

5. Games : 

(1) Cards : The act of making a cut of a 
pack of cards. 

(2) Cricket : The act of making a cut. 

6. Metal. (PL) : The larger and lighter refuse 
which is detained by the sieve in the hoi chin g- 
tub, or hutch. (Knight.) 

7. Paint. : The laying one strong, lively 
colour on another without any shade or 
softening. 

cutting board, s. A board for the 
bench or lap, in cutting out leather or cb>th 
for clothing. 


boil, boy; pout, j<5^1 ; cat, 9 ell, chorus, 9 bin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, ejdst. ph = f 
-dan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion - shun ; -tion, -§ion - zhun. -cious, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, <fcc. - b^L, d^L 
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cutting box, s. 

Agric. : A machine for cutting hay, straw, 
or corn - stalk into short feed. [8thaw- 
CUTTbR.] 

cutting compass, 5. A compass, one 
of whoso logs is a cutter, to make washers, 
wads, and circular discs of paper for other 
uses. 

cutting down, pr. ]>ar. ks. 

A. A $ pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. Aji substantive : 

1. lit. : The act of cutting away from the 
main body. 

2. Fig. : Tha act of reducing, retrenching, 
or compressing. 

(1) Cutting-down line : 

Shipbuilding ; A curved lino on the sheer- 
plan, which touches the lowest part of the 
inner surface of each of the frames. It deter- 
mines the depth of the floor-timbers and 
the height of the dead-wood fora and aft. 
(Knight.) 

(2) Cutting-down staff: 

Shipbuilding : A rod having marked upon it 
the height of the enttiog-down line ahove the 
keel at the several frames. (Knight.) 

cutting-engine, s. 

Silk-machinery : A machine in which refuse 
or floss silk— the fibres having been previously 
disentangled, straightened, and laid parallel 
by the Ilackle, Filling-engine, and Drawing- 
frame (q.v.) — are cut into lengths of about 
one and a quarter inches, so as to enable them 
to be treated as a staple by the carding- 
machine and the machines which follow in the 
cotton process, bringing the fibre to a sliver, 
a roving, and a thread, suitable for weav- 
ing. The eutting-enginc, has feed-rollers and 
an intermittingly acting knife, somewhat 
similar to a chaff or tobacco cutter. (Knight.) 

cutting-file, *. The toothed cutter of a 
gear-cutting engine. 

cutting-gaugc, s. A tool having a lancet- 
shaped knife (one or two) and a movahle fence 
by which the distance of the knife from the 
edge of the board is adjusted. It ia used for 
cutting veneers and thin wood. 

cutting-line, s. 

Printing : A line made by printers on a 
sheet to mark the off-cut ; that which is cut 
off the printed sheet, folded separately, and 
set into the other folded portion. (Knight.) 

cutting-machine, s. 

1. A machine for reducing the length of 
staple of flax. [Breakino-machine.] 

2. A machine for cutting out garments. A 
reciprocating vertical knife works in a slot of 
the table which supports the pile of cloth to 
he cut. The cloth is fed by tha attendant so 
as to bring tha line marked on the upper 
layer in line with the knife. (Knight.) 

cutting-nippers, s. A pair of pliers the 
jaws of wliich are sharp and come in exact 
apposition. The cutters are sometimes on the 
face of the jawa and sometimea on the sida. 
(Knight.) 

cutting-out, pr. par., a., & s. 

A. k B. .4s pr. par. particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. 4s substaiUive : 

1. Ord. iMng. : The act of separating from 
the main body by cutting. 

2. Tech. : Tha act of fashioning or shap- 
ing by cutting. 

3. Naut. : The act of capturing a ship in 
harbour. [Cut, v. C. 5 (iv.)(2).] Also as adj, 
in such a phrase as a cutting-out expedition. 

Cutting-out machine : A machine by which 
plan diets for coins, or blanks for other pur- 
poses, are cut from ribbons of metal. [CUT- 
TIN O-I'R ESS.) 

cutting-plane, s. A carpenter’s smooth- 
ing-plane. 

cutting-press, s 

1. A screw- press for cutting plan chets of 
metal from strips. It has a cast-iron frsme 
fixed on a stone basement. 

In the cut a is the tail of the weighted 
awiaging-levcr /, which is moved by hand, to 


move the slider n and the punch. The lower 
die d is adjusted in position by the system of 



aet screws s. on the bed-piece ; p ia the hold- 
ing-down plate. 

2. A bookbinder's press for holding a psek 
of folded sheets while the book is sawed pre- 
vious to sewing, or for holding the sewed book 
for edge-cuttiug. The screws pass through 
the side-pieces, which arc steadied by sliding- 
guides. The pack may now be ploughed or saw- 
cut on tli© back for the twines to which the 
sheets are sewed. (Knight.) 

cutting Shoe, $. A horseshoe with nails 
on only one side, for horses that cut or inter- 
fere. A feather-edge shoe. 

cutting* thrust, s. A tool like a cutting- 
gauge, employed in grooving the aides of boxes, 
<fcc. It has a routing-cutter in a stock, and 
an adjustable sliding-head which forms a gauge 
for distance from tha guide-edge of the board. 
(Knight.) 

cut-ting-ly, adv. [Eng. cutting ; - ly .] In a 
cutting manner. 

cut' tie, s. k a. [A.S. cudele = a cuttle-flah ; 
Gcr. kuttd(fisch) ; Dut. kvttel(visch).'} 

A . As substantive : 

I. A Cuttle-fish (q.v. ). 

•* It U somewhat strange that the blood of all hirds. 
nod beasts, and fishes should be of a red colour, aod 
only the blood of the cuttle should be as black as ink." 
— Bacon. 

* 2. Cnttle-bone (q.v.). 

B. 4 sad;. : Pertaining to the animal alluded 
to under A. (See the first compound.) 

cuttle -bone, s. 

1. Zool. : The calcareous shell which consti- 
tutes the external and only skeleton in the 
cuttle-fish or cuttle-fishes. It consists of a 
broad laminated plate, terminated behind in a 
hollow imperfectly chambered apex called the 
mucro. Another name for it is the sepia- 
st-aire. (S. P. Woodward.) 

2. Manuf . ; The cuttle-bone was formerly 
employed as an antacid by apothecaries ; it is 
now in use only as pounce, or in casting 
counterfeits. (S. P. I Food ward.) 

cuttle fish, s. 

1. Singular: 

(1) A cephalopod mollusc, Sepia officinalis. 



It has an oblong body, with lateral fins as long 
as itself, and ten anus, each with four rows of 
suckers. For its internal shell see Cuttle- 
bone. It is found in the British seas. 

"He that uses many words for the explaining any 
subject doth, like the cuttle-fish, hide himself fi>r the 
inuiit i»art iu hla own Ink "— Ray ■ On the Creation. 


(2) As the singular corresponding to any of 
the keriea giveu under 2 PI. 

2. Plural: 

(1) The cephalopoda of the genus Sepia. 

(2) The family Sepiadie. 

(3) The cephalopoda in general. 

• cut'-tio (2), s. [Lat. cullellus = a knife.) 

1. A knife, a dagger. 

** Dismembering himselfe with a sharp cuttle lu her 
presence."— HnU Engluh Votariet, pt. li. 

2. A cut throat, a bravo. [Cutter, A. L 

3.) 

"Ill thrust my knife In your mouldy chap*, an 
you play the saucy cuttle with me."— Shaketp. : 2 
Henry H. «. 

cut-toe', cut too', s. [Fr. couttaa — a knife.] 
A large knife. (American.) 

cuttoo plate, 3. A hood above the nave 
or huh of a vehicle, to prevent the street mud 
from falling upon the axle and becoming 
ground in between the axle-box and spindle. 
Otherwise called a dirt-board, or round 
robbiu. It is attached to the axle or bolster. 
(Knight.) 

cut’-ty, cut -tie, a. k s. [Gael, cutach = 
short, bob-tailed ; cutuich = to shorten, dock.] 
[Cut, v.] 

A. 4s adjective : 

1. LU. : Short. 

" He »u; to me a cuttle knife. 

Ami bade me keep it a* my life “ 

ttem'titu of Hithtdale Song. p. 20C 

2. Fig. : Testy, hasty, hut- tempered. 

B. As substantive : 

1. A popgun. 

2. A short sjtoon. [GaeL cutag — a short 
spoon.] [Cutty-spoon.] 

" It Is better to sup with a cutty than want a spoon.* 
—Ranuay : A Prop., p. 44. 

3. A short tobacco-pipe. 

“ I'm uo tic scant of clean pi{<es, a* to biaw with a 
brunt cut(y."-~flamtay : &. Prop., p. 40. 

4. A short stump of a girl. 

5. A hare. 

" Lepua timidus. Common Hare.— 8. Maukln, Guttle." 
Edinburgh Magazine, J uly, ISIS, p. 607. 

cutty-brown, 5 . Apparently a designa- 
tion applied to a browu horse that ia 
crop-eared, or perhapa docked in the taiL 
(Jamieson.) 

" I scoured awa to Edinborow-town, 

And my cutty-broum together." 

Herd : CoU., IL 220. 

cuttie-clap, s. In Kinross and Perth- 
shire the couch of a hare, its seat or lair. 

cutty-free, a. Able to take one’s food ; 
free to handle the spoon A person is said 
to he cutty-free, who, although he pre- 
tends to be ailing, yet retains his stomach. 
(Jamieson.) 

cutty gun, s. A abort tobacco-pipe. 

" But wba cam in to heese our hope, 

But Andro wi' hi* cutty-gun ) ' 

Old Song, Andro, Ac. 

cutty-pipe, s. A short pipe. 

"... they overtook * sharp-looking lad. with a short 
hit of a pipe in bis tnooth. He at once slipped the 
cutty-pipe into a eide pocket-" — Are. J. IF. Wartcri 
The Sea-board and the Down (18631, voL li., p. 14. 

cutty- quean, 3. 

1. A worthless woman. 

2. Ludicrously applied to a wren. 

"Then Robin turn'd him round about. 

E'en like a little king ; 

Oo. pack ye out at my chamber door. 

Ye little cutty-quean." Herd: Coll., 11 1«T. 

cutty-rung, 3. A crupper used fora horse 
that bears a ] tack-saddle, lorrned by a short 
piece of wood fixed to the saddle at each end 
by a cord. (Jamieson.) 

cutty-spoon, s. A horn spoon with a 
short handle. 

** If ye dinna eat Instantly, and put some aaul in ye. 
by the bread aud the salt. I'll put it down youx throat 
wi' the cut! y-tpoon,"— Scott: Guy Mannering, ch. ilvn 

cutty-stool, s. 

1. A low stool. 

2. The stool of repentance, on which offenders 
were seated in church, now disused. (Jamie- 
son.) 

" The ctatu ttonl is a kind of a pillory in a church, 
erected for the punishment of those who have tmne- 
gressed in the article of chastity, and. on thataccount, 
are liable to the censures of the church."— Sir J. Sin- 
clair, p. 226. 

pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
Syrian, se, ce = e ; ey = a. au = kw. 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; 
or. wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try. 
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cutty -stoup, cuttio - stoup, s. A 

pewter vessel holding the eighth part of a 
cbopin or quart. 

“The cutfie-sfoup bit bauds a soup, 

Gae letch the Hawick gill O." Hum*. 

Bnt'-wal, s. [Hind., Mahratta, &c.) The chief 
officer of police in an Indian town. ( Anglo - 
Intliav.) 

cut-wid'-die, cut-wiid'-die, s. [Eng. cut , 
and wuddie , a dim. of wood.] 

1. The piece of wood by which a harrow is 
fastened to the yoke. 

2 . (PI.) : The links which join the swingle- 
trees to the threiptree in a plough. 

Cut- worm, s. [Eng. cut, and worm.) A email 
white grub, which destroys coleworts and 
other vegetables of this kind, by cutting 
through the stem near the roots. 

CU-vettc', s. [Fr., dim. of cuve ~ a vat.] 

1. Glass-making : A basin for receiving the 
melted glass after it is relined, and decanting 
it on to the table to be rolled into a plate. 
The cuvettes stand in openings in the sides of 
the furnace, and are filled with melted glass 
from the pots by means of iron ladles. The 
material remains sixteen hours in the pots and 
sixteen in the cuvettes. In casting, the cu- 
vette is lifted by means of a gripping-tongs, 
chains, and a crane, and the contents are 
poured upon the casting-table. 

“The glass is transferred from the melting-pot to a 
large vessel called the cv vetfc, and allowed to remain 
some hours in the furnace."— Timbs: Gla^s-making, in 
Ciutdtx Technical Educator, pt. ii., p. 339. 

2 . Fort. : A ditch in the main ditch. (Kmght.) 

CU vi-er'-a* s. [From Georges Cuvier, ulti- 
mately Baron Cnvier, born August 23, 1769, in 
France, but of a Swiss father. He himself was 
of the Protestant faith. At the age of twenty- 
six he, in 1795, became assistant in the Jardio 
des Plantes, in Paris, in the same year lectured 
on comparative anatomy, became in 1796 one 
of the first members of the French Institute 
formed that year, in 1798 published his first 
work on animals, and in 1S00 became Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy at the College de 
France. The same year he published the first 
two volumes of his Comparative Anatomy , 
the three following ones in 1805. After re- 
ceiving many honours and offices, and render- 
ing science good service, lie in 1817 published 
the second edition of his Ossemens Fossiles , 
his first publication on the subject having ap- 
peared in 1798. In 1S17 he published his 
Rkgne Animal (Animal Kingdom), which 
was an attempt at a natural classification 
based on similarity of structure, uot external 
resemblance. He died in 1830.] 

Zool. : A genus of Pteropoda with a cylin- 
drical transparent shell, the animals with 
aim pie narrow fins. Four recent species are 
known, from the Atlantic, India, and Australia, 
and four fossil, the latter from tbe Miocene. 

CUZ-co, s. [Cosco.] 

cuzco-barlc, s . [Cusco-bark.] 

cw. 

<T For words beginning with cw aee qu. 


CVt, s. [See def.] An abbreviation of Aw nr/raZ- 
wcight, c. being the symbol for Lat. centum = 
a hundred ; wt. a contraction of Eng. weight. 


cy, an affix forming abstract nouns of state, sn 
Eng. adaptation of Lnt. -tia (really a compound 
affix formed by adding the abstract noun end- 
ing-fa, to sdj. and particip. steins in -f, -nf. 
as infa- y infa-nt-, infa-nt-ia, infa-n-cy ; lega-, 
lega-t-us, lega-t-ia, lega-cy). 


Cy. 


Chem . .• A symbol sometimes used instead 
of (CNV for the monad radical of cvacogen 
(CN>,\ 


$y am'-e-Ildc, s. [Eng. cy(emtc), and am(m)e- 
lule (q.v.).] 

Chem. : (CNHO)x. A white porcelain-like 
mass formed in the preparation of cyanic acid, 
CNHO. It is polymeric of cyanic acid, and 
is also formed when equivalents of phosphoric 
anhydride and urea are distilled at 40°. Also 
formed when cyanic acid is cooled to O'. 


$y am-el'-lir-ate, s. [Eng. cyamehtr(ic) ; 
- ate .] 

Chem.. : A salt of cy am el uric acid. 


cy-am-ci-ur'-Ic, a. [Eng. cyaj(nic), mel(Ume ), 
a n<l -uric (q.v.).J A word occurring only in 
the subjoined compound. 

cyameluric acid, s. 

Chem.: C 6 H 3 N 7 0 3 , or ^ a tri- 

basic acid prepared by boiling mellone with 
caustic potash. The free acid is obtained from 
an aqueous solution of potassium cysmelurato 
by adding hydrochloric acid. Cyameluric 
acid is a white crystalline powder, which 
when heated gives off vapours of cyanic acid, 
and leaves a yellow residue of mtdloae. 

9 y am'-i-dse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. cyam(us), aad 
1'ein. pd. adj. sulf. -Miff.] 

Zool. : A family of Crustaceans, order 
Liemodipoda. The species are called Whsle- 
lice. The head is small, the body broad, the 
first pair of legs very small, the second, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh legs very powerful, the 
third and fourth converted into branchial 
vesicles. [Cyamus. ] 

9y-&m' j-iim, s. [Lat. cyam(us) [Cyamus], -i 
connective, and neut. sing. adj. sulf. --urn.] 

Hot.: A kind of follicle resembling a legume. 
(Treat, of Bot.)' 

£y'-a mus, s. [Lat. cynmos ; Gr. Kvapo s 
(ktidmos) — ( 1 ) a bean, ( 2 ) the Egyptian bean 
(Nelumbium speciosum).^ 

1. Bot. : A genus of Nelumbiaceap, now made 
simply a synonym of Nelmnbium. 

2 . Zool. : The typical genus of tbe family 
Cyamidip (q.v,). Cyamus bahvnarum, or C. 
ccti, is the common Whale-louse. 

9 y-an-, £y-an-o-, yrref. 

Chem. : Denotes that the compound con- 
tains the radical CN\ 

9y-a'-n®e a, s. [Cyanea.] 

9y-an'-a-mide, s. [Eng. cyan(ogen); -amide.) 

Chem. : Carbo-diimide, CN*NH 2 , or 

Obtained by passing gaseous chloride of 
cyanogen into a solution of ammonia gas in 
anhydrous' ether, ammonium chloride separat- 
ing out, and the ethereal solution, evaporating 
in a waterbath, yields pure cyanamide ; also by 
the action of dry C0 3 on sodamide, NlIoNa, 
or by adding mercuric oxide, HgO, to a cold 
solution of thio-carbamide, Ci^NH*)** It 
forms colourless deliquescent crystals,” melt- 
ing at 40°, easily soluble in water, alcohol, 
and ether. By the action of nascent hydrogen 
it is converted slowly into ammonia and 
methylamine, NHo'CHjj, by sulphuric acid 
partly into ammelide and also into urea 
CO(NH 2 ) 2 . When H 2 S is passed into a solu- 
tion of “cyanamide in” anhydrous ether, thio- 
earbamide is precipitated. By heating cyana- 
mide with ammonium chloride in an alcoholic 
solution, guanidine liydroehlorate is formed. 
When cyanamide is heated with water or 
dilute alkalies, or when heated alone to 150°, 
it yields dicyan-diamide. Cyanamide gives a 
yellow precipitate, CNoAgo, with silver nitrate, 
and dark browu precipitate, CN 2 Cu, with 
cupric salts. 

9 y'-an-ate, s. [Eng. cyan(ogen); -ate.] 

Chem. : A salt of cyanic acid. Metallic 
cyanates can occur in two modifications : 
Normal cyanates, as potassium normal cyanate, 
N~C — O— K, and Isocyanates, as potussium 
isocyanate, 0=C-N— K. Nearly all the 

cyanates at present known are probably iso- 
cyanates. 

(1) Cyanate of ammonium : 

Chem . .• CNO NH 4 is formed when the 
vapour of cyanic acid is mixed with dry 
ammonia gas. It is a white crystalline sub- 
stance, soluble in water, the solution giving 
oil COh when an acid is added, aad NH 3 on 
the addition of caustic potash, if the aqueous 
solution of cyanate of potassium is boiled, 

it is converted into nrea 

^ This was the first synthesis of an organic 
substance. 

(2) Cyanate of potassium: 

Chem. : CONK, the ordinary potassium ey- 
anate is an isocyanate, CO*NK. It is prepared 
by fusing potassium cyanide, KCN, in a 
crucible and adding plumbic oxide, PbO, till 
it is no longer reduced ; the fused cyanate of 
otassiuni is then decanted off, and purified 
y crystallization from boiling alcohol, from 


which it separatee on cooling in deliquescent 
colourless plates. Cyanate of potassium is 
decomposed by a ul ph uric acid, tlms, 2 C()NK-f- 
2lI 2 0+2n 3 S04 = (NH4>,b04-|-KM80. l +2C02. * 
very small quantity of cyanic acid escaping. 
Cyanate of potassium exposed to moist air 
gives off ammonia, and is gradually converted 
into potassium bicarbonate. 

9 y-a'-nc a, 9 y-a -nm a, s. [Lat cyaneus ; 
Gr. Kvai/eof (kuaneos) = dark hliie.J 
Zool. : A genus of Crelenterata(Radiata), sub- 
class Lnocraarida, order Pelagidrc. Cyan/ra 
capillata is common oa the British coasts ; it 
is about a foot across. It sometimes comes ia 



cyanea. 


contact with bathers, sad, swiaiming away, 
leaves its “ arms," which have stinging quali- 
ties, fixed in their bodies. The umbrella of 
C . arctica lias iu one case been found sevea 
feet ia diameter. 

* cy-a'-no-an, a. [Gr. Ktiaco? (kuanos)= dark 
blue.) Of an azure, colour. 

9y-a'-nc ous, a. [Lat. cyaneus; Gr. tcvdveot 
(kuaneas) = dark blue, glossy blue.] 

Nat. Science : Of a clear bright blue colour. 

9y-aji'-eth-ine, s. [Eng. cyan(ogen) ; eth(yT); 
• ine .] 

Chem. : C 9 T]] 5 N 3 . Prepared by the action 
of metallic sodium on ethyl-cyanide, C 2 H 5 CN. 
It crystallises in white [dates, which”iaelt at 
189°, and boils at 280*. 

9 y-an-ic, a. [Gr. mJaros (fcnanos) = a dark 
blue substance, and Eng., &c., suff. -ic.] 

]. Bot. : Dark bine ; pertaining to that colour. 

2 . Chem. : Pertaining to, or derived from, 
cyanogen. 

cyanic acid, s. 

Chem. : CONH, probably 0=C = XH, or 
N isocyaaic acid, carbimide. Obtained 

by heating in a sealed bent tube cyaauric acid, 
C 3 ll 3 N 3 0 3 . the other limb of the tube being 
kept cold by ice. Cyanic acid condenses as a 
colourless volatile liquid having a pungent 
irritating odour ; it attacks the skin ; when 
kept it changes into the polymeric porcelain- 
like substance, cyamelide. An aqueous solu- 
tion of cyanic acid decomposes, forming 
carbonic dioxide aad ammonia ; also by a 
secondary re-actiou urea is formed, thus 
CO-NH + HoO = COo+X1J 3 and CONH + NH* 

= urea* Cyanic acid is monobasic, 

cyanates o"f lead, mercury, and silver are 
insoluble ia cold water ; cyanate of barium 
is soluble. 

cyanic ethers, s. pi. 

Chem. : Two isomeric modifications. ( 1 ) 
Normal , as methyl cyanate, X?=C — O— CIl 3 . 
Obtained by the actioa of gaseous cyanogen 
chloride oa sodium alcohols. They are colour- 
less oily liquids, decomposed by dilute alkalies 
ioto eyaaate and the correspond iog alcohol. 
( 2 ) Iso, or carbimides, 0 = C=N— CH 3 , methyl 
isocyanate. Obtained by distilling a dry 
mixture of potassium isoej'aoate and metbyl 
sulphate; it boils at 60°. Heated with* a 
strong solution of potash it is decomposed, 
yielding C0 3 and methylamine, NH./CH 3 . 
Corresponding ethyl compounds are kaown. 

cyanic series, s. 

Bot . ; The name given by De Candolle to the> 
eeries of colours of which the typical one is 
blue. In 1825, Messrs. Schtibbler and Fuak 
published a memoir at Tubingen upoo the 
colour of flowers, dividing them iuto two 
great series ; ( 1 ) Those which have yellow for 
their type, and wbicb are capable of passing 


boil, btSj)’; pdut, cat, 9ell, chorus, 9hin, beniph; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -mg* 

-elan, tian = Shan, -tion, -sion — shun; -tion, sion = zhun. -cious, -tious, -si ous = shus. -ble, -die, &c. = pel, dcL 
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Inti* red or white but never into blue ; and (2) 
Those of which blue Is the type, which can 
pass into red or white but never Into yellow. 
They called the first series oxidised, and the 
second deoxidised, ami were of opinion that 
greenness was a slate of equilibrium between 
the two series. To the (list of these series 
De Candolle gave the name of the xanthic 
series, and mi the second, as stated nhove, he 
bestowed the name of the cyanic series. The 
latter includes the following colours: red, 
violet-red, violet, violet-blue, blue, and green- 
ish-blue. (Lindley.) 

cy'-an-ide. s. [Hug. cyan(ic), and sutf. -ide 
(Chem.) (q. v ). "| 

Chem. : Cyanides are chemical compounds 
which contain the monad radical (CN)', com- 
bined with a metallic element, as K(CN)', 
potassium cyanide, or with a hydrocarbon 
radical, ns Cil.vfCN)', methyl cyanide. Cyan- 
ides can be obtained synthetically by heating 
a mixture of potassium carbonate anil char- 
coal to redness in a porcelain tube, and pass- 
ing nitrogen gas through the tuhe, K 0 CO 3 + 
4C -f Ng - 2 KUN 4 - SCO. Also formed when 
an organic body containing nitrogen is heated 
in a tuhe with metallic sodium. If Cyanides 
are dissolved iu water rendered alkaline bv 
potash or soda, then a mixture of ferrous and 
ferric sulphates is added, and the mixture is 
rendered acid with dilute hydrochloric acid, a 
blue colourof ferrocyanideof iron being formed. 
If the liquid containing a cyanide be made acid 
with a few drops of hydrochloric acid, and then 
a little yellow ammonium sulphide be added, 
and the liquid gently evaporated till the ex- 
cess of sulphide is volatilised, the residue will 
give a red colour when a few diops of dilute 
ferric chloride are added. Cyanides give a 
curdy white precipitate with silver nitrate, 
which is insoluble in cold nitric acid, the dry 
precipitate, Ag(CN)', when heated in a small 
glass tuhe, giving off cyanogen. Cyanides 
may be formed by dissolving metallic oxides 
or hydroxides in a solution of hydrocyanic 
acid, H CN, also by double decomposition of 
metallic salts, with potassium cyanide if the 
resulting cyanide js insoluble. 

If (1) Cyanide of ammonium: 

Cher : Ammonium cyanide, NII^CM. Ob- 
tain d by mixing the vapour of hydrocyanic 
acid with ammonia gas. by passing ammonia 
over redhot charcoal ; by heating a mixture of 
dry ferrocyanideof potassium with ammonium 
chloride; by passing a mixture of carbon- 
nninoxide, CO, and ammonia through a red- 
hot tube. It forms colourless very volatile 
crystals, which are very soluble iu water and 
in alcohol. It sublimes at 40°. 

(2) Cyanide of aflyl ; 

Chcm. : C 3 H 5 CN. Croton itril. 

(3) Cyanide of amyl : 

Chan. : CgHjfCN. CaprnnitriL Boiling 
point, 146®. 

(4) Cyanide of barium : 

Chcm. : Ba(CN)o. Obtained by passing air 
over an ignited mixture of barium carbonate 
and finely divided carbon. It is soluble in 
water. Heated to 300° C. in a stream of aque- 
ous vapour it gives off its nitrogen in the lorm 
of ammonia. 

(5) Cyanide of benzyl : [Cress oil.] 

( 6 ) Cyanide of butyl : 

Chan.: C 4 H 7 CN. Valeron itril. Boiling 

point, 125°. 

(7) Cyanide of cacodyl : [Cacodyl], 

(8) Cyanide of cobalt: [Cqbalti-cyantde, 

COBALTO-CY AMIDE (q.V.).] 

(9) Cyanide of ethyl: 

Chem.: C 2 H 5 *CN. [Propionitril.] 

( 10 ) Cyanide of gold : 

Chem. : Aurous cyanide, Au'CNT. Obtained 
by adding a solution of potassium cyanide to 
auric chloride, when it is precipitated as a 
lemon-yellow crystalline pnwder ; it is soluble 
in excess of potassium cyanide. A solution 
of gold in excess of potassium ia used for gild- 
ing silver or copper. 

(1 1 ) Cyanide of hydrogen : 

Chem. : HCN. Hydrogen cyanide, hydro- 
cysnic acid (q.v.). 

(12 ) Cyanide of iron : [Ferricyanide, FERno- 

CYAMIDE (q V.).] 

(13) Cyanide, of mercury : 

i hem. : Mercuric cyanide, IIg”(CN)o. Ob- 
tained by dissolving mercuric oxide, HgO, in 


a solution of hydrocyanic acid, and by boiling 
two pails of mercuric sulphate, HgSGi, with 
one part of potassium ferrocyanidc, K 4 Fe(CN)«, 
in eight parts of water. Mercuric cyanide 
crystallises in anhydrous colourless prisms ; 
soluble in eight parts of cold water, insoluble 
in absolute ulrnhol. It is very poisonous. 
Heated it gives off cyanogen and metallic 
mercury, a little paraeyanogen being also 
formed ; if moist, it yields carbonic anhy- 
dride, ummonia, hydrocyanic acid, and mer- 
cury. Cyanide of mercury is not decomposed 
by potash. 

(14) Cyanide of methyl : 

Chem.: CHyCX. Acetonitrile (q.v ). 

(l. r >) Cyanide of nickel : 

Chem. : Ni(CN>j. When potassium cyanide 
ia added to solutions of nickel salts they give 
a light apple-green precipitate of nickel cy- 
anide, which is soluble in excess, forming a 
double salt ; dilute adds reprecipitatc the 
Ni(CN)o. 

(10) Cyanide of phenyl: 

Chem. : CaIIb'CN. IVnzonitrile, Cya no- 

benzene (q.v.). 

(17) Cyanide of platinum : [Plating-cyanide, 

Platinicyanide (q. v.).] • 

(18) Cyanide of potassium : 

Chem. : KCN. Cyanide of potassium can 
be obtained pure by passing hydrocyanic 
gas into a solution of caustic potash in 90 per 
cent, of alcohol. Impure cyanide of potassium 
is formed by fusing in a covered crucible 
organic matter containing nitrogen, as horn, 
woollen rags, carcases of snimals, leather, 
Arc., with carbonate of potassium, but it is 
better to add iron filings, and form ferro- 
cyanide of potassium ; the fused mass is 
treated with water, and the crude salt isrecrys- 
tallized. Eight, parts of anhydrous ferro- 
cyanide of potassium when fused with three 
parts of dry carbonate of potassium yield 
cyanide and isocyanate of potassium, thus, 
K 4 Fe(CN)g -f- K 0 CO 3 — 5KCN -f- KCNO -f- 
Fe+COo ; the addition of a little charcoal pre- 
vents the formation of isocyauates. Cyanide 
of potassium exposed crystallizes in colour- 
less cuhea ; when exposed moist to the air, 
it absorbs carbonic dioxide and gives oft 
hydrocyanic acid. Cyanide of potassium js 
very poisonous ; it is used in photography and 
in electrotyping; it is insoluble in absolute 
alcohol. It reduces metallic oxides when fused 
with them, and is used in blowpipe analysis. 
An aqueous solution when boiled is decom- 
posed into ammonia and formate of potassium. 
Cyanide of potassium explodes when heated 
with chlorate of potassium ; when fused with 
sulphur it ia converted iuto sulphocyanate 
of potassium, KCNS. Cyanide of potassium 
removes the stains produced by silver nitrate, 
but it is dangerous if absorbed into a cut or 
wound of the skin. 

(19) Cyanide of propyl : 

Chem. : C 3 H 7 *CN. Butryonitrile. Boiling 
point, 115*. 

(20) Cyanide of silver : 

Chem. : Argentic cyanide, AgCN. Obtained 
as a white precipitate when argentic uitrate 
is added to potassium cyanide. It is insoluble 
in water and cold nitric acid, but soluble in 
ammonia and in excess of potassium cyanide. 
Heated it gives off cyanogen, leaving' a mix- 
ture of metallic silver and paraeyanogen. 
It forms a double salt with potassium cyanide, 
which is soluble in water and in boiling 
alcohol ; it is used to electroplate metals 
with silver. 

§y-&n'-i-lme, s. [Eng. cy(a»uc); aniline.] 

Chem. : C 14 H 14 N 4 . A crystalline substance 
formed by the action of cyanogen on aniline. 

^y-an-ine, s. [Gr. xvapos (A:uauos)=a dark 
blue substance ; as adj. dark blue, and suff. 
-ine (Chem.) (q.v.).] 

Chem. : Chino] ine blue, CogH^lNV Used as 
a blue dye. Prepared by the action of potash 
on amyl-chinoline iodide, C^H^CsIInJNl. It 
occurs as green or yellow crystalline powder, 
according to the amount of water contained in 
it. It dissolves in hot alcohol, forming a 
dark -blue solution ; it is only slightly soluble 
in cold water. 

cy'-an-ite, s. [Gr. (l:aanos) = bine, 

and suff. - ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

1. 3/in. : A translucent or transparent tri- 
clinic mineral in flattened prisms. Its hard- 


ness is 5—7*25 ; ita sp. gr. 3*45— 3*7 ; Its bistre 
from vitreous to pearly, crystals blue with 
white margins, or grey, green, or black ; 
streak colourless. Compos.: silica, 36 8 ; 
alumlns, 63*2 = 100 . It occurs chiefly in gneiss 
and mica-achist. It is found In Scotland at 
Botriphnie in Banffshire, at Banchory in Kin- 
cardineshire, near Glen Tilt in Perthshire, 
and at Hillswick Point In the Shetland Is- 
lands. It is found also on the Continent of 
Europe and in North America. There are 
blue and white varieties of it. It is some- 
times altered to talc and steatite. (Dana.) 

2. Chem. : Chemically viewed, the mineral 
described under 1 . is a basic aluminium sili- 
cate, AI 2 0 3 Si0 2 . 

9y An-meth' -Ine, s. [Eng. cyan(ogen); 

methyl); -ine.] 

Chem. : Cgll^Nj. Obtained by the action of 
sodium on methyl-cyanide, CII 3 CN. A crys- 
talline substance, melting st 180*, and forming 
salts with adds. 

cy'-a no, in compos. [Gr. kvov os ft-nanos).] 

T [Cyanic.] 

Bat., dc. : Blue; a clear, bright bios; 
Prussian blue. 

^y-an-o-ben zene, a. [Eug. cynno(gcn), 

and benzene.] 

Chem. : Phenyl cyanide, or benzonitril, 

CgHs’CN. Prepared by distilling potassium 
benzene-sulphonate with potassium cyanide ; 
by distilling benzamide, C a H e CO*NH 2 , with 
phosphoric anhydride, P 2 0 6 . ; by heating for- 
mauilide, CeH 5 *NH CO*II, with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid. Cvanobenzene is a colour- 
less liquid, smelling like oil of almonds, boil- 
ing at 191*. By heating with acids or alkalies 
it is converted into benzoic acid. 

$y - a - noch -rd - ite, s. [Gr. Kvavovpoo^ 
(kuanochroos) = dark -coloured, dark-looning : 
Kuaeos ( kuanos ) = dark blue, and xp ,,a (cJiroa) 
= colour, and suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min . ; A monoclinic mineral of a clear blue 
colour, believed by Scacchi to be a hydrous 
sulphate of potash and copper. (Dana.) 

?y a-no^h' rous, a. [Gr. #n/<woxpo<K 
(kuanochroos) ] (C\ anochroite.] 

Pathol. : Having a blue skin, from defective 
circulation ; affected with cyanosis (q.Y.). 

$y an -o-form, s. [Eug., Ac., cyan(ide ), and 
(chlor)ojorm. ] 

Chem. : Tricyan ometh an e, CHfCN^. Said 
to have been formed by heating tricldonne- 
thane (chloroform), CliCl 3 , with potassium 
cyanide, K(CN.). 

9 y an 4 gen, s. [Gr. Kvavoc (kuanos) — blue, 
and yewato ( gennao ) = to produce.] [See def.] 

Chem. : Dicyanogen, (CN>j, or N^=C— C=:N, 
or Cy* Obtained by heating silver or mer- 
curic cyanide ; also by dry distillation of 
ammonium oxalate. Cyanogen is a colourless 
poisonous gas, which liquefies at —25’, or 
under a pressure of four atmospheres at 20 *. 
and at — 34° becomes crystalline. It hums 
with a flame of a pnrplish colour, form- 
ing COo and nitrogen ; water dissolves four 
volumes, and alcohol twenty-three volumes of 
the gas. Cyanogen is very poisonous, and 
smells like prussic acid. Cyanogen gas passed 
into strong aqueous hydrochloric acid is con- 
verted into oxamide. Nascent hydrogen from 
tin and hydrochloric acid converts cyanogen 
into ethylene-diamine, N.>(C 2 H 4 )"H 4 . A solu- 
tion of cyanogen in water turns dark and 
deposits azulniic acid, C 4 H 5 N 50 , and the solu- 
tion contains hydrocyanic acid, urea, and 
oxalate and formate of ammonium. Cyanogen 
dissolves in an aqueous solution of jKitash, 
forming cyanide and isocyanate of potassium. 
Cyanogen can be regarded aa the nitril of 
oxalic acid. Dry ammonia gas and cyanogen 
combine, forming hydrazulmin, C 4 NgHg. 
Small quantities of cyanogen are formed 
during the distillation of coal. Potassium 
burns in cyanogen gas, forming potassium 
cyanide. 

% Cyanogen was discovered by Gay-Lussac 
in a.d. 1815. 

cyanogen chloride. 5. 

Chem. : Also called gaseous cyanogen chlo- 
ride, (CN)C1. Ohtained by the setion of 
chlorine and aqueous solution of hydrocyanic 
acid, cooled by a mixture of salt and ice, the 
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excess of chlorine and hydrocyanic add are 
removed hy the addition of small quantities 
of mercuric oxide. Cyanogen chloride is a 
liquid nearly Insoluble in water, soluble in 
alcohol and ether. It boils at 15°, and gives 
off an irritating vapour which attacks the 
eyes ; it is very poisouous. 

cyanogen iodide, s. 

Chem. : (CN)I. Obtained by suhliming a 
mixture of one molecule of mercuric cyanide. 
Hg(eN) 2 , with two molecules of iodide ; or by 
.adding iodine to a concentrated aqueous solu- 
tion of potassium cyanide, and shaking out 
the (CN)I with ether. It is soluble in water, 
alcohol, and ether ; its vapour has a very 
irritating smell. It sublimes in colourless 
need lea at 45°. With ammonia it forms cyan- 
amide and ammonium iodide. Cyanogen 
bromide, (CN)Br, is also a crystalline irri- 
tating substance. 

cy an o lite, s. [Gr. kiWo? (kuanos) [Cy- 
anic], and Ai0o5 (lithos) = a stone.] 

Min.: An amorphous mineral of a hluish- 
grey colour, believed by Dana to ha an impure 
farm of centrallassite with more than the 
normal amount of silica, or chalcedouy im- 
pure with centrallassite. 

$y-an om'-et-er, [Or. kvWos (Jfcwanos)^ 

dark blue, and aerpov ( mrtron ) .= a measure.] 
An apparatus invented by Saussure, for deter, 
mining the depth of the tint of the atmo- 
sphere. A circular band of thick paper is 
divided into fifty -on 8 parts, each of which ia 
painted witb a different shade of bine ; the 
extremities of the seals being respectively 
deep blue and nearly white. The coloured 
band ia held in ths hand of ths observer, who 
distinguishes the particular tint corresponding 
to the colour of the sky. The number of this 
tiot, reckoning from the light end, indicates 
the intensity of the blue. (Knight.) 

fy-a-nop'-a-thy, s. [Gr. kiWos (kuanos) = 
dark blue, and n -tfr? (pathe) = a passive state, 
suffering, or rrdflos (pathos) =. that which be- 
falls OQS, . . . suffering.] 

Med. : The sams as Cyanosis (q.v.). 

*9y-an-d-phyll, s. (Gr. Kvavo* = dark 
blue, and ^i/AAov (phullon) = a leaf.] 

Bot. & Chem. : A blue colouring matter, 
alleged to comraingls with a yellow one called 
xauthophyll to produce the green character- 
istic of leaves. Micheli and Stokes deny its 
existence. 

9y-a^no'-8iS, s. [Qr. Kvdw<rt$ (kuandsis) = a 
dark-bins colour.] 

Med : What the ancients called Blue 
Jaundice, a disease in which the complexion 
becomes blue or leaden in hue, from the 
mixture of the venous and arterial blood. 

fy-a-no'-site, 9y'-an-dse, s. [Gr. Kudi'tucris 
(kuanosis) [Cyanosis] ; sulf. die (Min.) (q.v.).] 
Min. : The same as Chalcanthite (q.v.). 

9y-a-n6t' xc, a. [Eng , &c., cyanosis (q.v.), t 
connect.,and-ic.] Affected with cjaunsis(q.v.). 

9y-an-6'-tis. s. [Gr. kiWos (kuanos) = dark 
blue, aad ov$ (ons), genit w-r<fc (otos) = the 
ear.] 

Bot. : A genua of Commelynace® (Spider* 
worts). It consiats of hairy or woolly plants 
from the hotter parts of Asia. A decoction 
of Cyanotis axillaru. 19 drunk in the East as a 
remedy for tyrapaoitis. 

9y-&n-6t'-ricll-ite, s. [Ger. cyanotrichit ; 
Gr. Kvai'os (kuanos) = dark blue, and 0 pi£ 
( thrix), genit. rpi^o? (Incftos) = hair.] 

Min. : A blue mineral occurring in short 
capillary crystals of velvety aspect. Compos. : 
Sulphuric add, 14*1— 1.1*4; alumina, 11-0; 
sesquioxide of iron, 1*18 ; oxide of copper. 
43'2 — 4d'6‘, water, 23. It occurs in the 
Banat. The British Museum Catalogue calls 
it Lettsomite, after ao English mineralogist. 
W. O. Lettsom. * 

9y-&n’-o-type, s. ■ [Gr. xvavos (kuanos) = 
dark blue, and Eng. type (q.v.).] 

Phot. : A process by Sir John Herschel in 
which cyanogen is employed. One form of 
the process is as follows : — A paper is 
washed with ferricyamde of potassium and 
dried ; placed under a frame, the parts ex- 
rosed to light are changed from yellow to 


bine (Prussian blue). The picture ia washed, 
then fixed by carbonate of soda, and dried. 
The picture before washing is lavender on a 
yellow ground, but washes out to a bine on 
a white ground. It is rather curious than 
really useful. The process has several varia- 
tions. (Knight.) 

9y-an iir -ate, s. [Eng. cyanvr(ic); -ate.] 

Chem. : A salt of cyanurie acid (q.v.). 

9y-an' u-rct, 5 . [Eng. cyanogen (q.v.), and 
-lire/.] 

; A cyanide (q.v.). 

9 y-an ur'-lc, a. [Eng. cyan(ogen), and uric 
(q.‘v.).] 

Chem. : Derived from cyanogen and urea. A 
word occurring chiefly or exclusively in the 
following compounds. 

cyanurie acid, s. 

Che w. ; C3H3O3N3 can have two isomeric 
formulae— normal cyanurie acid, 

HU— C=N— C— OH 


and isocyanuric acid, OC — 

HN-i.O — MI. The 

common cyanurie acid is probably the isney- 
anuric acid, or iricarbimide. It can be formed 
by boiling cyanurie chloride, C3N3CI3, with 
dilute alkalies ; also by passing a current ol 
dry chlorine gas over fused urea, the ammo- 
nium chloride, which ia formed at the same 
time, heing removed by cold water, and the 
cyanurie acid crystallized out of boiling water. 
It forms colourless etll orescent rhombic prisms 
containing two molecules of water of crystal- 
lisation. It dissolves without decomposition 
in hot nitric acid, ami also in sulphuric acid. 
When boiled with concentrated acids for a 
long time it is decomposed into COo and 
N'H 3 . Three atoms of hydrogen can be re- 
placed by metals, forming cyanu rates. Cyan- 
uric acid, when distilled, splits up into three 
molecules of cyanic acid, and can he recog- 
nised by its characteristic odour. 

cyanurie chloride, s. 

Chem. : C3N3CI3. Tricyanic chloride, .solid 
chloride of cyanogen. Obtained by distilling 
cyanurie acid with phosphorus pentachloride ; 
also by exposing anhydrous hydrocyanic acid 
mixed with chlorine to the rays of the sun. 
It forms colourless needles, which melt at 
140°. It lias a powerful otlensive odour, is 
sparingly soluble in water, soluble in alcohol 
and ether. 

cyanurie ethers, 9. pi. 

Chem. : Ethers existing in two modifications 
corresponding to those of the acids. They 
are always found in the preparations of both 
the normal and wo cyanic ethers (q.v.). They 
are crystalline solida, and can be easily sepa- 
rated from the cyanic ethers by their higher 
boiling point, 

9y-&ph -en-ine, s. [Eng. cya(n), and phtn(ol); 
- ine . ] 

Chem. : (C7H B N.)x. Obtained by gently 
heating cyanobenzene with sodium. Also by 
tbs action of benzoyl chloride, C«TI s COCl, 
on potassium cyanate. It is only slightly 
soluble in alcohol or ether, but crystallizes 
from carbon bisulphide in amall needles, which 
melt at 224°. 

9y-an-iir' us, s. [Gr. jevavo? (kua nos) — dark 
blue, and oup<i (owrn) = tail.] 

Omith, : A genus of birds, family Corvid® 
(Crows), and sub-family Garni 1 in* (Jays). 
Cyanurus cristatus is the Blue Jay of the 
United States. 

9y '-ar, s. [Gr. Kvap (knar) = a hole, especially 
of a needle.] 

Anat. : The orifice of the internal ear. 

9y-a-th&x-d ni-a, s. [Lat. cyathus; Gr. 
Kvados (kuathos) = a cup, a drinking-cup, and 
a£uiv (axon) = an axle, an axis.] 

Zoo/. : A genus of rngose Corals, the typical 
one of the family Cyathaxonid*. It has a 
styliform columella, 'its range is from the 
Silurian to the Carboniferous period. ( Nichol - 
son.) 


9y-a-th&x-d ni i doe, *. pi. [Mod. Lat 
cyuthaxonia (q.v.), and iem. pl.adj. suff. - idee ] 

Zool Pakconl. : A family of rugose Corals 
The corallurn is simple, the septa are well 
developed, and the luterseptal loculi an- open, 
(Nicholson,) Range from the deposition of 
the Palaeozoic rocks till now. 

9y Ath'-e-a, s. [So uained from their cup- 
like indusiuin.) 

Botany : 

1. Sing. (Cyathea): A genus of Polypodl- 
aceous Ferns, the typical one of the trit® 
Cyafche®. They have globose aori situated 
on a vein or veinlet, or in the axil of toe fork 
of a vein, the involucre at first entile and 
covering the whole sorus, then bursting from 
the top with a nearly circular opening, be- 
coming cup-shaped. The genus is extensive 
and widely spread, having representatives in 
South America, in Mexico, South Africa, 
India, China, and the eastern islands and 
those of the Pacific. They are Tree ferns, 
Cyathea arborea , the Common Tree-fern, ia 
the typical apeciea. It is found in the West 
Indies and in the wanner parts of the Ameri- 
can continent. The rhizome of C. medullaris 
is occasionally eaten. 

2. PI. (Cyathe<r) : A trihe of Polypodiace®. 
The spore cases have a vertical ring, usually 
sessile, on a more or less elevated receptacle * 
spores three-cornered or three-lobed. (Kaulf, 
also Bindley.) 

9Y 5.th -e-a -96-ous, a. [Mod. Lat. cyathe(a); 
Eng. adj. sufi’. -qccows.] 

Bot. : Of or belonging to the Cyathe®. 

9y 6,th'-i-form, a. [Mod. Lat, cyathiformis, 
from Lat. cyathus = a cup, and forma — form, 
shape.] 

Bot. : Cup-shaped, resembling a drinking 
cup. It differs from pitcher-shaped, in not 
being contracted at the margin. Example, 
the limb of the corolla of Symphytum. 

9y-ar-tli6 crin' i dae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
cydthocrin(us) (q.v. ), audfem.pl. adj. suff. -idee.) 

Zool.: A family of Crinoidea. Type, Cyatho* 
minus (q.v.). 

9y-a-th6c'-ri-nus, s. [Lat. cyathus - cup, 
anil Gr. «piV ov (krinon) = a lily.] 

Zool. : The type of the family Cyatliocrinid® 
(q.v.). Calyx subglobosa, five basals, live 
parabasals or aubradiala, radials generally 
three to each ann, no inter-radiala. Range, 
from the Silurian to the Permian, especially 
the Carboniferous and the Permian. (Nichol- 
son.) 

9y-a-tha ph$fl -U-dfe, s. pi [Mod. Lat. 

cyathophyll(um) (q.v.), and fern. pi. adj. suff. 
-idee.) 

Paleeont. : Cup-corals, the largest and moat 
important family of the rugose corals. 
Corallurn simple or compound, septa not gener- 
ally quadripartite; tabu fee preaent, inter- 
septal loculi with dissepiments. It is divided 
into twosub-families, Zaphrentio® and Cyatho- 
phyllime. Only Pal®ozoic. 

9y-g.-th6 phyl-li'-nea, s, pi. [Mod. Lat 

cyathaphyll(um), and fem. pi. adj. suff. -imcp.] 

Polceont . ; A sub-family of Cyathophyllid* 
(q.v.). Septa more or leas regularly radiate. 

9y-a-tho-phyl'-lum, s . [Lat. cyothits ; Or. 
»cua0os (kuathos) = a cup, and <f>vh)iOv ( phuflon ) 
= a leaf. So named i^ausa the corallurn or 
polypidora has a moie or less cup-like form; 
the polype being in a cell at the upper end ] 

Paleeont. : The typical genus of the sub- 
family Cyathopbyllioae, and of the family 
Cyatbophyllidce. Corallurn simple or com- 
pound, septa well-developed, some of them 
forming a apnrions columella. Range, from 
the Silurian to the Carboniferous period. 

9y'-ath-us, s. [Lat. = a cup.) 

Botany : 

1. A genua of Fnngala, one of two generally 
called BirdVnest Peziz*. Two species occur 
in England, Cyathus striatus and C. veniicosu*. 

2. The cup-like body containing the repro- 
ductive organs of Marchantia. ( Treas . 0; 
Bot.) 

9yb -e-le, s. [Lat. Cybele ; Gr. KvfifXr) (Kubele). 
See def. 1.] 

I. Class. Myth. : A Phrygian goddesa, first 
worshipped at Pesainus, then throughout all 
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Asia Minor, next in Greece, anti finally, frniu 
a.u.c. 547, at Koine, where she was called the 
Idican mother. Her ritea in Greece coalesced 
with those of Hlica. ( Liddell & Scott.) 

2. Astron.: A n asteroid, the sixt.v-liftli found, 
discovered by Tcmpcl on Murch 1, 1801. 

3. 7.ooL : A genus of Trilobites, family 
Eucrim iridic. 

4. Hot. : An old genua of Preloads, now 
called Stenocurpiis. 

py-bis-tax, s. [Of doubtful etyni.) 

Hot. : A genus of Bignoniacem. Cybistax 
antisiphilitica, the only known sj.ecies, is a 
native of Peru, ami is cultivated there and in 
llrazil. It is prescribed in syphilis. (Dr. 
Set-man, in Treas. of Hot.) 

9yb' i urn, s. [Gr. «v/9 iou (fc»6ion)=thc flesh 
of the tunny, halted in square pieces ; 
(liulos) = a cube, j 

1. lekthy. : A genua of fishes, natives of the 
aoas about tin: Past. Indies. 

2. Paleeont. : Agassiz gives the name of 
Cybitiin to a genus of fossil fishes from the 
London day ot Sheppey. 

^y-cad, s. iLat. cycas (genit. cycados); Gr. 
kukqs- (knkas), genit. »ce»ca5os ( kukados ) = a 
small Ethiopian palm. (Loudon, Paxton, (Cc.)] 

Cut. : A plant belonging to the order Cyca- 
dacea*. 

9y-ca da -96-00, 5. pi. [Lat. cycas (genit. 
cycadas) [CiCad], and feni. pi. adj. sulf. -accre.] 

1. Cut. : An order of GymnoBperms, first 
separated by Richard, who considered them as 
] dan ts intermediate between ferns and palms. 
In 18*27 Robert Drown established their affinity 
with the Conifer*. The order contains nearly 
100 species, grouped in nine genera. The genus 
Cycas is confined to tropical Asia and Austral- 
asia, and to the Muscarine Islands. It is dis- 
tinguished by the seeds being borne on the 
margins of altered open leaves. The stems are 
simple, cylindrical, and covered with tbe per- 
manent bases of the leaves. In all the other 
genera the seeds are borne in pairs on scales 
which form a cone. The stamina! flowers are 
arranged in cones in the whole order. Besides 
the species of Cycas found in Australia, there 
are two endemic genera, Maerozamia with 
imbricating scales to the fertile cone, and the 
anomalous genus Bowenia with peltate scales 
and hipinnutisect leaves. Africa has also two 
endemic genera, Encephalartoswith cylindrical 
stems covered with the permanent bases of 
the leaves, and Stangeria with a short some- 
what. spherical naked stem, and leaves with 
forked veins. The American Cycadace* have 
been lefeired to four genera; the greater 
number of the species belong to Znmia, with 
peltate scales arranged in vertical series, and 
usually short repeatedly-branched stems. One 
species in Cuba with a slender cylindrical 
stem and velvety cones, is separated from 
Zamia and named Mierocycas, while severai 
species with taller stems, found in tropicai 
America, are at. once distinguished by their 
two horned cone scales, from which the generic 
name Ceratozamia has been given to them. 
Dion is an anomalous Mexican genus contain- 
ing two species. The large seed-bearing cone 
is composed of wonllv, thin, ovate-acute scales, 
with slender pedicels. 

2. Palreo-botany : The Cyeadncefe form an 
important element in the Floras of Seeimdary 
age, wherever these bave been investigated. 
Some fossils from the palaeozoic rocks have 
been erroneously ivferred to this order. Be- 
sides species ref'irable to the modern types, 
the Secondary ro< ks contain two extinct forms. 
One of these, WiLiamsonia, is an obscure plant 
from the Oolites of Yorkshire and of India, 
with uncertain affinities ; and the other, 
Bennettites, has a compound fleshy fruit borne 
in the axils of the leaves, which has the same 
relation to the cone-bearing Cycads that the 
fruit of the Yew has to the cone- bearing 
Conifer*. The species of this tribe constitute 
the ** cr»»w‘s nests” of the Portland quarries, 
ami are found in the oolitic, and cretaceous 
rocks of the South of England and the North 
of Scotland . The tertiary strata have hitherto 
yielded only some doubtful fragments. (IF. 
Carruthcrs, Esq., F.R.S., F.G.S., F.L.S.) 

£y-ca-da-§e-ous, a. [Lat. cycadace(<e) ; Eng. 
adj.'suff. -oks ] 

Bot. : Belonging to the natural order Cyca* 
dace*. 


9y -c&d L form, a. [Eng. cycad ; i connec- 
tive ; I^it. Jurma = form, appearance.] Re- 
sembling a cycad in form or appearance. 

9y'-ca-dito, s. [Mod. Lat. cycas, and auff 
~ite (PaLcvnt.) (q.v.).] A fossil cycad. 

"Our fovol cyctidlfe* ure closely allied ... to exist- 
ing Cycade.-v —fiuckUind 

gy'-c&s, s. [Cycad.] 

Bot. ; The typical genus of the order Cycad- 
ace* (q.v.). A kind of aago ia prueured in 
Japan m»in Cycas revolvta and C. circinnlis. 
Their nuts are eatable, and a bad kind of flour 
is made from them, while a graln-like traga- 
canth which they produce la applied to 
malignant ulcers, causing them to suppurate 
very quickly. (Plume, Ac., in LindleyT) 

5ych rus, s. (From Gi. Kv*pri/c (Kuchreus), 
a mythological name. (Agassiz.)] 

Entom. : A gemm of predatory Beetles, 
family Carabidae. Mandibles projecting, labiai 
appendages consisting of slender processes, 
denticulated externally at the base; head and 
thorax attenuated ; elytra broad, expanded, 
and reflected over the aides of the abdomen. 
Cychrus rostratus is along narrow beetle, black 
in colour, and rugosely punctate. Found near 
London, in Scotland, Ac. 

9yc'-l&-dc9, [Gr. KVKAaSe? (kuklades) 
[vya-ot (nrso<)] = the encircling [islands] ; 
KVKXds (kuklas), genit. jcvicAaSo? ( kuklados ) = 
encircling ; KVKho? = a circle.] A group or 
cluster of islands in the iKgean Sea. lying 
round Delos. At lira t they were only twelve 
in number, but were aftenvarda increased to 
fifteen. These were Andros, Ceos, Cimolos, 
Cythinoa, Gyaros, Melos, Myconos, Naxos, 
Olearos, Paros, Prepesinthos. Seriphos, Sipli- 
nos, Syros, and Tenos. Alter tbe battle of 
Mycale, b.c. 479, they became subject to 
Athens. 

9^~cl&d'-i-dae, s.pl. [Lat. cyclas (genit. cy- 
cladis) (q.v.), and tem. pi. adj. sutf. -idee.] 

Zool. : A family of Coochifera, section 
Siphonida, and that portion of it in which the 
pallial line is simple. The shell is suborbicu- 
lar and closed, tbe ligament external, the 
epidermis thick and horny, the hinge with 
cardinal and lateral teeth. Genera : Cyclas, 
Cyrene, Ac. Both occur iu fresh water. 
(S. P. Woodward.) 

9yc -la men, s. [Gr. Kvckdiuvos (kukla mi nos). 
It is so named from its spiral peduncle.] 

Bot.: Sowbread. A genus of Priniulaceap, 
family Primulidse. Rootstock solid, tuberous ; 
calyx canipanulate, half five-cieft, corolla ro- 
tate, with refiexed segments ; stamens five, not 
protruded ; capsnle globose, one-eelled, opening 
with five teeth. One species has been included, 
doubtfully, in the British Flora, but is obvi- 
ously an outcast from gardens. [Sowbread.] 
According to Sibthorp, the modern Greeks 
used the bruised root of Cyclamen persicum to 
draw the Sepia octopodia (now called Octopus 
vulgaris ) out of its holes. The root of the 
same species is said to be innoxious and even 
eatable when dried or roasted. 

*' Thirdly, a kind of cyclamen, or sow -bread."— Sprat : 
Bist. n. s., p. an. 

9#c' la-min, s. [Mcii. Lat. cydam(en); Eng. 
sutf. -in (Vheni.).'] 

Chem. : Primulin, CooH^O,^ a glueoside 
extracted by alcohol from the tubers of Cy- 
clamen europceum. It is a white crystalline 
powder, which melts at 230*. It has an acrid 
and bitter taste, and is soluble in water and 
dilute alcohol, insoluble in ether. By heat- 
ing its aqueous solution to 95° with a little 
hydrochloric acid, it is decomposed into sugar 
and cyclamiretin. It is also contained in the 
roots of cowslips. Strong sulphuric acid dis- 
solves cyclamin, forming a red solution ; on 
diluting the solution the colour disappears, 
and cyclamiretin is precipitated. 

9yc-la mir - e - tin, s. [Eng. cyclam(in) ■ 
secoiid element not obvious.] 

Chem. : CjsILwOo, is a white amorphous, 
inodorous, tasteless* powder, soluble in alcohol 
and in ether, insoluble in water. It melts at 
198°, and is coloured violet by sulphuric acid. 

9y c -lan -tha -96-00, s.pZ. [Mod. Lat. cyclan - 
thfus) ; and fern. pi. adj. suff. - acece .] 

Bot. : A synonym for Pandanace® (q.v.). 

9y-clan' the-®, s.pl. [Mod. Lat. cycla n th(us) 
(q.v.); and fem. pi. mlj. suff. -eui.] 


Hut. : One of two tribee into which the 
Paudmiace* are divided. The leaves ara 
flubellate or pinnate, the flowers usually fur- 
nished with a calyx. Type, Cydau thus. 

95fc lan -thus, 9 . [Gr. * *Aos (kuklas) = a 
ring, a circle, and avOos (anthos) — a blossom, 
a flower, in allusion to the arrangement of the 
flowers.] 

Bot. : A genus of Pardanace*, the typical 
one of the tribe Cyelantheic (q.v.). Th© 
species are from tropical America. 

9^C' las, *. [Lat. cyclas; Gr. macAa's (kukhtf) 
[*<70»j« (esf)tes)] =. a woman's dress with a border 
all round it.) 

1. Fabrics: A rich stuff, manufactured in 
the Cycladea ; also called Ciclatun or Ciclatoun 
(q.Y.). Also a garment made of this stuff. 

2. Zool. : A genua of Molluscs, the typical 
one of the family Cycladid* (q.v.). 'The shell 
is thin, ventricose, and nearly equilateral, the 
cardinal teeth 2—1 minute, the lateral onea 1—1 
to 2—2, elongated and coniprcsaed. Sixty 
species are known and widely spread in 
Europe, Asia, and America. The fossil 
apeciea are thirty-eight, from tbe Wealden 
onward. Cycl/ts cornea ia common in Britain ; 
C. rivicola is in the Thamea, the New River, 
<fce. ; C. caliculata in the North of England. 

*[ A aub-genus Pisidium, with inequilateral 
shells, is aLo represented in this country. 
[Pxsidium.J 

cycle (pr. slkl), $. [Gr. <v«a<h ( kuklos ) = a 
circle.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

1. A circle. 

2. A long period of time. 

4 * Young Nature thro' five eyelet ran." 

Ttnnyton The Tteo Voire*. 

3. A round or course, a caleudar. 

"A complete cycle ot wliat b requisite to lie done 
throughout every month.*— Evelyn : Knlen lar. 

i. Any machine of tbe velocipede type ; a 
bicycle, tricycle, &c. [Wheelman.] 

B. Technically : 

1. Astron. : An imaginary orb or circle in 
tbe heavens ; an orbit. 

" Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb." 

Stilton : P.L., rift Si. 

2. Chronol. : A round of years or period of 
time, iu which certain revolutions or succes- 
sions of events or phenomena take place, and 
at the end of the cycle begin again and go 
through tbe same course. 

*‘. . . changes which require eleven years or there- 
about to run through theix cycle. "— Time* ; Trantit of 
I'e/ua. Apnl 20. 1876. 

3. Literature : An accumulation or collection 
of legendary or traditional matter round some 
mythical or heroic character or event, and 
embodied in verse or prose : aucb cycles are* 
gathered round tbe Siege of Troy, tbe Knigbts 
of the Round Table, the Nibelungs, <fcc. 

” Aniadb de Gaul and other beroea of the later 
cycla of romance.**— Hallam . Literature of Middle 
Age*, pt» i., ch. it, § 57. 

4. Bot. : A complete turn of the spiie 
assumed to exist where leaves are spirally 
arranged. (Treas. of Bot.) 

r (1) Cycle of the Moon : A period of nine- 
teen years, after the lapse of which the new 
and full muon recur ou the same days of tha 
mouth. Also called tbe Golden Number and 
the Metouic Cycle, after its discoverer 
Meton. 

(2) Cycle of the Sun : A period of twenty- 
eight years, after tbe lapse of which the domi- 
nical or Sunday letters iu tbe calendar return 
to their former place ; that is. the days of the 
mouth return tu tbe same days of the week. 

(3) Cycle of Indiction : 

Roman Antiq. : A period of fifteen years, ru 
use among the ancient Romans, beginning 
from B.c. 3. At the end of each of these 
cycles an extraordinary tax was levied for the 
pay of the soldiers, whose period of service 
then came to an end. 

(4) Metonic Cycle : [Metonic.] 

t 9y'-cle, r.i. [Cycle, $.] 

1. To move in a circular or nearly circnlar 
orbit. 

2. To ride a bicycle or tricycle, 
qy'-cler, s. One who ridea a wheel, a cycliat. 

* cyc'-H - an, [Gr. *v*Ao* (kuklos) = a 
circle ; Eng. adj. suff. - ian .] Cyclic, ejelieal. 
(Bentley.) 


late, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, poti 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, vmte, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. a». oe - e. ey = a. qu = kw. 


cyo-lic, a. [Lst. cydicus — a cyclic poet ; 

9 Gr. kvkXiko* ( Jcuklikos ) = in a cycle, from 
kukAos ( [kuklos ).] [Cycle.] 

I. Ord, Lang. : Pertaining to or moving In 
a cycle; cyclical. 

II. Technically: 

1. Hist : Pertaining to a Roman year of ten 
months existing in early times. 

. . tbe old cyclic y enr of ten months,"— Arnold: 
Hist Rome, vol. 1., ch. xiv., p. 282. 

2. Literature : Pertaining to the cyclic 
poets, or to the cycle of events which they 
recorded. 

(1) Cyclic chorus: [So called because the 
performers danced round the altar of Bacchus 
in a circle.] 

Greek worship ; The chorus which performed 
the songs and dances of the dithyrambie odes 
ut Athens. It was opposed to similar dances 
in which the nrraogement was in a square. 

(2) Cyclic poets: Certain poets whose com- 
positions taken collectively formed a cycle or 
aeries of mythic and heroic story, down to 
the death of Ulysses ; hence a cycle or aeries 
of poets on any subject. 

"Tbe Hamer of this race of cyclic porft was to be an 
Italian **— Hitman : But. Latin Chratianity, bk- xiv., 
ch. vi. 

cyc'-li-ca, S. pi. [Neut. pi. of ki/kAikos (Jcuk- 
likos).'] ‘[Cyclic. ] 

Entom.: A snb-sectinn of Tetramera in the 
aystem of Latreille. The penultimate joint 
of the tarsi is bilobed ; the antenn* are of 
moderate length, generally filiform; the body 
rounded oi oval ; the thorax as broad as the 
elytra. Stephens divides it into three families, 
Galerucidsp, Cassidiadse, and Chrysoinelidie. 
All have representatives in Britain. They are 
beetles often short and thick in body, and of 
brilliant hues, the prevailing color being 
green. The larva* are soft, have six legs, and 
feed upon the leaves of plants. The Turnip- 
fly, Turnip-flea, or Black [Flea, #the larva of 
which is so destructive to turnips, belongs to 
the Cyolica. 

^yc'-Ii-cal, a. [Eng., &c. cyclic, and suff. -al .] 
The same aa Cyclic (q.v.). 

^yc-lif'-er-a, s. pi. [Gr. *cv*Ao? (kukhs ) = 
a circle, and Lat. fero = to bear.] 

Zool. : A group of Ganoid Fishes, anb-order 
Holostea. Body covered with rounded over- 
lying scales, fins destitute of fulcra. In both 
these characters the Cyclifera approach the 
ordinary bony fishes. Only family, Amiidae, 

tjy 7 dingi a. The art, act oraport of wheeling. 

9 y'-cllst, s. [Gr. *v*Aov (kukhs) = a circle, a 
wheel ; Eng. suff. -isf.l A rider of a bicycle 
or tricycle. Used originally as an abbrevia- 
tion of bicyclist. 

' Cycliita, It would seem, are excluded from all the 
parka.”— Daily Teleyraph, sept. 1, 1882. 

9 y-clo-br^n -clu-ans» s . pi. ICyclobkan- 
chiata.] The same aa Cyclobranchiata 
( q.v.). 

9 y-cld-br&n-chi-a'-ta, s. pi. [Gr. *v*Aov 
(kuklos) = a circle, and */3payx t « (branghia) — 
. . . gills.] [Branchiae.] 

Zool. : The name given by M. De Blain villa 
to what he considered an order of Gastero- 
podons Mollusca characterised by the circular 
arrangement of the branchiae. It contains 
two families, the Chitonida; and the Patellidae. 
The order Cyclobranchiata is not universally 
adopted. Mr. S. P. Woodward, F.G.S., Ac., 
arranged the Chitonidse (Chitons) and Patel- 
lidse (Limpets), as the thirteenth and fifteenth 
families of the class Gasteropoda, Mr. Milne 
Edwards a order Prosobranchiata and the sec- 
tion B Holostomata (Sea Snails). The four- 
teenth family— that standing between the tivo 
already mentioned— is the Dentaliidfe (Tooth- 
shells). 

fy-clo-gen, s. [Gr. kvkKqs ( kuklos ) = a 
circle, and ytcvdw (gennav) = to produce, to 
generate.] 

Bot. : An exogen. 

” Exogenous plants have sometimes received the 
name of cy cl age ns. in consequence of exhibiting con- 
centric circles in their stems ? — hal/our: Botany. § 77. 

9y 'do-graph, s. [Gr. kvkXos (kuklos) = a 
circle, and ypa<f>w (grapho) = to write, to 
draw.] An arcograph or cnrvograpli. 

9 y^-<;loid, a. & s. [Fr. cycloide , from Gr. 
*tocAoet$r)s ( kukloeides ) = circular, kvk Aos 
(kuklos) = a circle, and elflos (eirhs) = form.] 


cyclic — cy clol i tb 


A. As culjective : 

1. Ord. Lang . ; Of the form of a circle. 

2. Zool. <£ Palrront. : Pertaining to a cy- 
cloid scale or to the fishes which have this 
dermal covering. [Cycloid Scale, Cycloi- 

DEl .] 

B. .4s substantive : 

Geom. : The curve which is produced 

when a circle rolls forward on a straight line. 
A familiar example of it is a carriage- wheel 
moving along a smooth road. If a mark be 
made at any point on the circumference of a 
wheel, it will describe a series of cycloids. 
The curved figure thus produced is not. as 
the etymology suggests, “of the form ot a 
circle ; ” were it ao, then the point of the cir- 
cumference commencing its revolution at a 
given spot on the road would, when that 
revolution was completed, returu to that spot 
again. It does* not so return; but when, 
having completed its revolution, it afresh 
touches the road, it is at an advanced point 
in it compared with the spot at which it 
came into contact with it before. Let a b e 
be a circle — say a carriage- wheel — revolving 
around its centre, and at the same time 
moving forward along the straight line or 
road c d, from c to d. Let b, the highest 
point in the circumference of the circle, be 
also the point the movements of which it it 



cycloio. 


desired to trace, then, during the time that b 
takes to move from b to e, a portion of the 
wheel exactly equal to the same b e will have 
measured its length upon the ground, and the 
wheel will have moved that distance hori- 
zontally forward. If e f be drawn parallel 
to c », then the straight line e f will 
be = the arc b e. The whole arc cad 
is four times the diameter of the circle 
by which it was generated. The area con- 
tained by the arc c a d and the straight 
line c d is three times the area nf the circle 
abe. If the cycloid be supposed to be re- 
versed, and be now not a mathematical ab- 
straction but a real material curve, then a 
weight placed at any point of it will take the 
same time to descend from aoy part of it to 
the lowest point. Moreover, it will descend 
more swiftly than it will in any other curve. 
The cycloid is a transcendental curve, since 
its equation cannot be expressed in common 
algebraic terms. 

Cycloids are of different kinds. That now 
described ia the common cycloid. Others are 
the prolate or infiected cycloid, and the cur- 
tate cycloid. There is also a curve called 
tbe Epicycloid, and another tha Hypocycloid 
(qv.). 

" A man may form to bliuself the uotlon of n para- 
bola or a cycloid from tbe mathematical definition of 
tboae figures."— Reid : Inquiry into the Human Bind. 

If (1) Curtate cycloid : 

Geom. : A cycloid in which the point whose 
motion generates the figure falls without the 
circle. 

(2) Injlected cycloid : The aame as Prolate 
cycloid (q.v.). 

(3) Protore cycloid : 

Geom . : A cycloid in which tha point whose 
motion generates the figure falls within the 
circle. It is called also an Injlected cycloid 
(q.v.). 

(4) Cycloid fishes: 

Zool. <£■ Palceont. : Fishes with cycloid 
scales. [Cycloidei.] 

(5) Cycloid scale : 

Zool. tfi Palceont. : A scale with concentric 
striations upon it. The substance is thin and 
flexible, though hnrny ; it is not bony or 
enamelled. The outline is smooth, the shape 
generally circular or elliptical. It is the kind 
of scale found on most of the fishes with which 
the public are familiar. 

9 y-cloi'-dal, a. [Eng., &c. cycloid; - al .] 
The same as Cycloid, a. (q.v.). 

If (1) Cycloidal engine : 

Engrav. : An instrument employed by 

engravers in making what is called machine- 
work upon the plates for bank-notes, cheques. 
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&c. The lines have a i*-neral cycloidal form, 
being generated by a point revolving around 
a moving centre, or, what amounts to the 
same, are cut by a graver-point to which a 
revolution is imparted, the plate tra\eraing 
below in a straight line, a waved line, a circle, 
ellipse, or other figure. The line is thus com- 
pounded of two movements, and a wavy or 
compound interlacing figure of absolute regu- 
larity is produced as a guard against counter- 
feiting ; it being impossible to produce such 
work by any means other than such a tool. 
Counterfeiting, being an underhand proceed- 
ing and seeking aecrecy, is followed by skilful 
meu, but without the expensive and compli- 
cated mechanical adjuncts, (Knight.) 

(2) Cycloidal paddle : The name is a mis- 
nomer, but is applied to a paddle-wheel in 
which the board ia divided longitudinally into 
several strips in a alightly retreating order, 
en echelon. The object of the division of the 
float is to bring the sections in succession into 
the water, lessening the concussion ; and by 
a more complete distribution of floats around 
the circumference of the wheel to make the 
resistance more uniform. (Knight.) 

(3) Cycloidal pendulum: 

Horology, dc . ; A pendulum moving in a 
cycloid. It is perfectly isochronous in its 
beats, that Is, the time taken hy each beat 
is the same. 

” Hence, despite tbe beauty of Huygbenu' invention, 
we Lave been obliged to abandon bis flexible cycloidal 
pendulum, and uow exclusively make use of a rigid 
pendulum, restrained to describing only small arcs. 
Smyth & Grant : Arago'i Pop. AUron., bk. ii., cb. x. 

(4) Cycloidal space : 

Geom. : The space contained between tbe 
cycloid and its substance. (Chambers.) 

9 y cloi -de an, a. & s . [Mod. Lat. cydoule(i ) 
(q.v.); Eng. stiff, -an.) 

Zoology : 

A. .4$ adj. : Pertaining to cycloidal scales ; 
having cycloid scales. 

B. As substantive: 

1. Sing : A fish having cycloid scales. 

2. PI. : (Cyeloideans) : The English name nf 
the artificial order of Fishes, called by Agassiz 
Cycloidei (q.v.). 

9y-clol-de-I, s. pi. [Masc. pi. of Mod. Lat. 
cycloideus , from Gr. kvkAos (kuklos) — a circle.] 

Ichthy. & Palceont. : 

1. The name given by Agassiz to one of the 
four orders into which, for palaeontological 
purposes, he divided the great clasa of Fishes. 
It consisted of those which have cycloidal 
acales. The carp, the aalmon, the herring, 
&c., possess this dermal covering. [Cycloid 

SCALE.] 

2. In Prof. Owen’s classification the second 
sub-order of the Acanthoptera or Aeanthop- 
terygious Fishes. 

9ydd-l5,b -rl-deo, s. pi. [Gr. kvkXos (kukhs) 
= a circle, Lat. labr(um)—B. lip, and fern. pi. 
adj. suff. -idee.) 

Ichthy. : A family of spiny-finned fishes, 
tribe PharyngognathL It contains the Wrasses. 
[Wrasse.] 

5 y-cld-li-te 9 , s. [Gr. kvkAo? (kukhs) - a 
circle, and Attfo? (lithos) = a stone.] 

Palceont, : A genns of Actinozoa, family 
Fungidse. It ranges from the Cretaceous to 
the Miocene strata. 


9 y dd-Uth, 5. [Cyclolites.] 

Archceol. : A circle of stones, auch as those 
at Stonehenge in Wiltshire. Steams in Orkney, 



cyclolith. 


Ac. Popularly they sre regarded as Drnidic, 
but modern antiquarians consider this view 
untenable. According to Joseph Anderson, 
IX. D , who specially refers to Scottish stone- 
circlea, they are connected with the inter* 

, as ; expect. Xenopbon, exist, -Ins 
sious = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = bel del- 


boil, : pout, jdwl; cat, 5ell, chorus, 9hin, ben<?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin 
-elan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -Jion, Ion = zhun. -eious, -tlous, 
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ment of the dead. In the stone age places of 
burial were marked by clximhered cairns of 
two types. One of these, which was circular 
In form, passed into the 1 iron ze age. In aome 
of the later enirna of the stone age t lie re had 
been a circle of stones surrounding the. rairn. 
In the early part of the bronze age the stone 
circle became the principal object, while the 
cairn was degraded into a mere structureless 
mass of boulders. Then in the rest of the 
bronze period the cairn disappeared, and only 
the encircling stones remained On this view 
many at least of the so-called Urnidical atones, 
or temples, were simply the enclosures of 
bronze burying places. It should be add<d 
that in other areas than the Celtic one stone- 
Circles occur. For instance, at Takulghaut, 
twenty miles from Nagpore, in Central India, 
about ninety stone-circlca exist, with one 
stone outside the enclosure. The aicliaie 
remains dug from them were, however, of iron. 

9y clom © ter, a. An instrument for re- 
cording the rotations of a wheel and thereby 
the distance it tiavels. 

9 y-clo me to -pa, 9yd6-me-t6'-p!-ta, 

$. pi. (Gr. kvk\o^ (kuklos)— a circle, and yeTuinov 
(metopon) = the forehead, the front.] 

Zool. : One of four families into which Prof. 
Milne Edwards divided the crustaceous sub- 
order Brachynra. It is the equivalent of the 
family Canceridae (q.v.). 

9y clom -e-try, s. (Gr. *uVAo S (kuklos) = a 
circle, and perpov ( metron ) =- a measure.] The 
art, operation, or process of measuring circles. 

9y-Clon-al, a. (Eng. cyclone); -al.] The 
same a3 Cyclonic (q.v.). 

9y~Clone^ l , s. (Gr. kvkKuiv ( kuklon ), pr. par. of 
*v*Ao'<tf (kukloo) = to whirl round ; kukAos 
( kuklos ) = a ring, a circle.] 

I. Meteor. dtOrd. Lang. : The term proposed 
In 1848, by Mr. Piddington, of Calcutta, in 
his ** Sailors’ Hornbook," more appropriately 
to designate the violent rotatory storms popu- 
larly known as hurricanes. [IIuamcANE.] The 
word was so felicitous that it was at once 
adopted by scientific men, and, passing from 
them to the general public, soon firmly rooted 
itself in the language. The erroneous belief 
was formerly entertained that, as a rule, hurri- 
canes blew in a straight line. Between the 
years 1835 and 1840, however. Mr. Redfield, a 
naval architect of New York, Lieutenant- 
Colonel (afterwards Sir) William Reid of the 
Royal Engineers, Mr. Piddington of Calcutta, 
and Prof. Dov6 of Berlin, showed that the wind 
in a hurricane has really two motions : it 
revolves with great rapidity (SO or 100 miles 
an hour), whilst at the same time the whole 
rotating mass is slowly moving forward. A 
apinning top slowly altering ita position on a 
pavement has similar motions. The cause of 
cyclones is believed to be as follows ; The tierce 
rays of the sun falling within the tropics so heat 
the air that it rapidly ascends, colder air rush- 
ing in beneath it to take its place, The rotation 
of the earth produces the revolving motion. 
There are no cyclones on the equator. Those 
south of it whirl in the same direction as that 
in which the hands of a watch move, those 
north of the line in exactly the opposite direc- 
tion. There are various cyclone-regions of the 
world, such as the West Indies, the seas 
round the Mauritius, and the China Seas In 
the best named region cyclones are knowm as 
typhoons. The West Indian cyclones mostly 
originate in the Caribbean Sea. They pass 
over or near the isles of St. Thomas, which they 
often devastate, and make way along the course 
of the Gulf-stream to Bermuda, thence they 
move u orth-eastward towards Europe, becom- 
ing, however, larger and feebler as they proceed, 
till finally, as a rule, they are extinguished 
whilst still at some distance from laod. 

Mr. Meldrum, of the Mauritius Observatory, 
stated that the cyclones of the Indian Ocean 
are moat frequent in years of maximum sun- 
spots ; but it is considered that this hypo- 
thesis has been shaken rather than confirmed 
by subsequent observations. 

The Signal Service Bureau gives warning 
of the movement of cyclones along the Atlantic 
coast, towards Newfoundland, whence they 
are diverted across the ocean. They arc 
accompanied by a sudden fall in the* mer- 
cury as by a great difference of pressure at 
places not far removed from each other. They 
are described as cyclonic " depressions, ’’ that 


is, there is a aaucer-like hollow in the more 
dense part of the atmosphere produced by the 
pleasure of the spirally inflowing air above. 
When the contrary state of things prevails, 
there is a convexity as if the saucer had been 
reversed ; this ia now called an anti cyclone. 

2. Navigation : When u sailing-ship encoun- 
ters a cyclone, the responsible navigators now 
try to ascertain how it is moving, and in what 
part of it they are at the moment. They sad 
out of it if they can *, if they fail to do this, 
and passthrough its centre or vortex, in which 
there is little wind but a rough sea, they 
adjust the sails to meet a blast from the 
opposite direction to that at which it struck 
them first, am! in due time, the other half of 
the cyclone comes up with a deafening roar. 
Before this was understood, many an old 
navigator hoisted sail when in the vortex, had 
his ship struck from an unexpected quarter 
when the other pnrt. of the cyclone came lip, 
lost his ship, and, with his comrades, perished. 
{IIunnirsNF, Typhoon.] 

9 ydon ic, a. (Eng. vydon(e); -ic.] Per- 
taining to or of the nature of a cyclone. 

"... cyclonic and antt-cyclonic storms, . ." — 
Train Am*r. Ph dot. Nor. (1*731, vol. xiii., p. 219. 

9 y / -clon i$m, 5 (Eng. rydon(e): -win.] A 
state of being subject to cyclones. 

. , Rfdfielil's centres of eyclnnisTn -Tram 

Amer. Philot Nor. (H73), vol. xiil., p "l 1 * 

9y-clo pae di a, 9y clo pee dy, 9y 
clo pe' di a, * 9y clo pede, s . (Or. 

ittocAorratSia ( [kuklojxiidia ), *0*Aov (kuklos) = a 
circle, naidtia ( paideia ) = discipline, instruc- 
tion.] 

I. A book or work containing information 
on all branches of science or knowledge ; an 
encyclopedia 

- , tedious and modifying commentaries on 
Peter Lombard's scholastic cydopede of divinity, 

. . — Warton Hitt, of En<j. Poetry, li. 130. 

* 2. A circle of learning. 

M If regard be taken of the cyclofurdy of the learn- 
ing resulting from thooe several science*. "—Fn Uer , 
Ch. Pint., II. li. b6. 

9y-clo pae -die, 9y-clo pee die al, 9y- 
cld-pe’-dic, 9y-clo pc dic-al, a. [Eng. 
cyclop(rd(ia) ; adj. auff -ic, -ical] Pertaining 
to or of the nature of a cyclopaedia. 

9 y clo pe an, a [Gr. icmcAwTreios (kuklo- 
peios ) = pertaining to the Cyclopes.] (Cy- 
clops. ] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : Of or pertaining to the Cyclopes. 

2. Fig. : Immense, vast, gigantic, fierce 

". . . the Cyclopean furnace of all wicked fashions, 
the heart, . . — Bp. Hall : The Ftuhiont of the World. 

II. Arch. : An epithet applied to a very 
primitive style of architecture fabled to lie 
the work of the Cyclopes. The only remains 
existing are fragments of circular walls round 
towns and palaces, found in Greece itself, and 
in many of the Greek colonies in Italy and 
Sardinia. The best known remains are at 
Myceoje in Greece. Such walla consist of 
gigantic polygonal blocks of stone, the comers 
of which fit accurately into one another. Other 
structures of this kind coosist of regular blocks 
of equal height. Both kinds are constructed 
entirely without mortar. The oldest of these 
monuments are formed of enormous unhewn 
boulders in their natural shape laid one on 
another, and the interstices filled up with 
smaller stones. 

* 9 y’-cla pede, s . (Cyclopedia ] 
9y-clo-pe’-di-a* s. [Cyclopedia ] 

9 y-clo pe-dic, 9y clo pe dic-al, a. 

(Cyclopedia, Cyclopedical ] 

9y-cld -pe-Ite, s. (Named from the Cyclo- 
pean Islands (?), and stiff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 
Min. : A mineral, called also Breislakitc, a 
variety of Augite (ZJrif. M us. Cat.), a variety 
of Pyroxene (Dano). It occurs in word-like 
forms at Vesuvius and Capo di Bove. (Breis- 

LAKITE.] 

9 y-cloph dr us, n. [Gr. kvkAo? (kuklos) = a 
circle, and <|>op6« (phoros) — bearing, carrying.] 
Zoo!. : A genus uf Gasteropndous Molluscs, 
family Cyclostomidie. The shell is depressed, 
and has a circular aperture with a homy 
many- whorl e<l operculum. The animal has 
long pointed tentacles. About 150 species 
are known from India, the Philippine Islands, 


New Zealand, the Pacific Islands, and trop* 
cal America. There are various sub-genera. 
ICyclotus.] 

9 y-cldph-th&l mas, s. (Gr. rvVAo, (ku- 
klos) ;= a circle, and (ophthalmos) - 

an eye.] 

Pabront. : A genua of fossil Scorpions 
Cyclophthalmus senior Is from the Bohemian 
Coal-measures, 

9 y-clo pi-a, #. (Gr. *»;*aov (kuklos) a 
circle, and irous (pous) = a foot, in allusion i-- 
the shape of the base of the pods. (Paxton ) ^ 

Pot. : A genus of Papiliunacese. Cyclojia 
genista is from the Cape of Good Hope, where 
it is called Bush-tea, from the tea-like so.-' 
and the astringent taste of its leaves A 
decoction of it is given to produce expectora- 
tion in catarrh and consumption. 

cy clop ic (1). a. (Mod. Hat. cyclopia (> pv ), 
and Eng. soft, -ic.] Pertaining to the plant 
Cyclopia genista, or derived from it. 

oyclopic acid, j. 

Chcm. : O^HigO^. An organic acid obtained 
as a yellow i*>wder from the leaves of Cycto j, a 
Vvg/lli, a plant used in Africa for the pn-pc- 
ration of tea. Its alkaline solution gi\’* 
a greenish-yellow florescence. (BVtt.v : Dwt. 
Chem.) 

9 y-clop -ic (2), ’ 9 y-clop’-ick, a. (Gr. *u- 
A*cujrt*(s (kuklopikos) — of or pertaining to the 
Cyclopes.] Of or pertaining to the Cyclops ; 
Cyclopean. 

•*. . . bo many bold plant*, or cyclopick moui>n 
. . ." — Bp. Taylor : A rt\f. Hand i , p. S3. 

9 y-clop -I dae, s. pi [Let., Ac , 

(q.v.), and fem. pi. adj. stiff. - idee .] 

Zool : A family of Entomostracans, order 
Copepoda. They have but a single eye. 

9y -cl& pit©, s. (So ea lied from being f.»und 
in the C) T clopean islands, near Catania, where 
it coats geodes in the doleryte.] 

Afiu. : A little-knowrn mineral occurring in 
white, transparent, glossy crystals. Hard- 
ness, 6. Compos.: Silica, 4145; alumina, 
29 83 ; aesquioxide of iron, 2*20 ; lime, 20*83 ; 
magnesia, 0 06; soda, 2*32; potasaa. 172; 
water, 1*91. (Waltershatusen, in Dana.) 

9y -clops, s. (Lat. Cyclops; Gr. icoicAuofr 
(kuklops), as adj. = round-eyed, as subst = a 
round -eyed being.] (II. 1.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit . : In the same sense as II. 1. 

2. Fig. : Anything one-eyed or that by 
imagination may be represented as being so. 
Wordsworth uses it of the daisy. 

" A little Cyclop $ with one eye." 

Wordttcorih : To the Hauy 

II. Technically: 

1. Classical Mythology: One of the people 
called Cyclopes, alleged to be a savage race 
of giants, with a single eye io the middle of 
the forehead, resident iu Sicily. They owned 
no social ties and w f ere ignorant of cultivation. 
The caverns of ^Etna were their smithy, and 
blacksmiths were looked upon as their de- 
scendants. ( Liddell S' -Scott.) 

The land of Cyclop -* 6rst, a savage kind, 

Not tam’d by manners, nor by lawe confin'd.* 

Pope: Homer ' j Odyury, ix. 119, 110, 

2. Zool : A genus of Entomostraca, the 
typical one of the family Cyclopidie. The 
foot-jaws are large, strong, and branched ; 
eye single, frontal ; the inferior antenn.e 
simple; the ovaries two. The best known 
species is Cycles qundrieornis. It lives tu 
fresh water. It is popularly called a Wat*-r- 
flea, some other entomostracans being in- 
cluded in the same appellation. 

9 y-clop -ter-Is, s. [Gr. (kuklos) = a 

circle, and irrepcs (pferis) = a kind of fern ] 

Paleco-botnny : A genus of ferns in which 
the frond is somewhat circular in form, it 
ranges from the Devonian to the Oolitic rock -. 
Example, Cyclopteris hibernicus , from the uM 
Red Sandstone rocks. 

9y-©lop -ter-us, 5. (Gr. *v*Aos (kuklos) = x 
circle, and irrepov ( pteron ) = a feather, a wi: z, 
a fin.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of fishes, family Gobi id .*». 
The ventral fins constitute a sucker. Cv >- 
pterus lumpus is the Lump-fish, so called 
because there is a row of tubercles along the 


fate, lat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
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back. It can adhere firmly to any object by 
Its sucker. It is marine, and is preyed on liy 



CTclopterus lumpus (lump-sucker). 


the seal. It inhabits the British seas. The 
Scotch call it Cock-paddle. 

cy-clo'-scr-is, s. [Or. kvkAo* ( kuklos ) = a 
circle.] 

Paheont. : A genus of reef-building corals 
belonging to the group Zoantharia scleroder- 
mata. 

$y-clo'-§is, 5. [Gr. KvVAuxn? ( kuktosis ) = an 
enclosing, a surrounding.] 

Biol. : The streaming of protoplasm. Tin- 
term was originally applied to the motion, 
sometimes observable in the latex of plants, 
and is now used of the streaming of proto- 
plasm in the cell, which may he well seen iii 
Anacharis with a low power of the micro- 
scope. Similar currents may be made out in 
some Protozians, especially in Paramecium, 
the Slipper Animalcule. 

fy-clds'-to-ma, s, [Gr. kvkXos (kuklos) = a 
circle, and crro/io. (stoma) = the mouth.] 

Zool. : A genus of Gasteropodous Molluscs, 
the typical one of the family Cyelostomida\ 
The shell is turbinate and thin, and the axis 
perforated ; the epidermis is very thin ; the 
operculum calcareous ; the animal with club- 
shaped tentacles. About 160 species are 
known recent, and 40 fossil, the latter from 
the Eocene onward. The majority of the 
recent species are from the South of Europe, 
Africa, and Madagascar. One, Cyclostoma 
eleguns, is British ; it is fossil also in the 
Newer Tertiaries. (Woodward : Mollusca, ed. 
Tate.) 

©ydos-tom'-a-ta, 9 y-clos tom- 1, &. pi. 

[CVCLOSTOMA.] 

1. Zool.: Round-months, a group of Verte- 
brates, formerly classed with the Fishes, and 
called by Muller and Gwen, Marsipobranchii. 
The gills are fixed, bit rsi form, inopermlate, 
receiving the respiratory streams by apertures 
usually numerous and lateral, distinct from 
the mouth ; a heart present ; skeleton carti- 
laginous, without ribs or jaws. There are two 
families: (1) Myxinoidei or Myxinidse, the 
JVlyxinesor Hags, and (2) the Petromyzoutidaq 
or Lampreys. 

2. A sub-order of Polyzoa, order Gymno- 
laemata. They have tubular cells with ter- 
minal orifices, and have no operculum, 
avicularia, or vibraoula. All are marine. 
The sub-order is divided into the following 
families (1) Crisiadte, (2) Idmuneida?, (3) 
Tubuliporidje, (4) Diastoporidae, (5) Cerio- 
poridse, (6) Theonoidre. 

9y clos tom' a-tous, a. [Mod. Lat. cyclo - 
stomat(a) (q.v.),*and Eng., Ac. suff. -ous.] 

Zool. : Having a circular mouth or mouths. 

'* Paasiug on next to the series of the cyclottomalout 
polyzoa . . XichoUon ■ Palceont. <2nU ed.), i. -ISO. 

9y -clos-tome, s. [From Mod. Lat. cyclosto- 
mata (q.v.).] 

Zool. : A member of the Vertebrate group 
Cyclostomata (q.v.). 

" The primitive r.pernmtic cells, which nre ptemstent 
in the cyclostomex, nave coalesced into tulies in osseous 
fishes ."— Owen : Anatomy uf Vertebrate/. 

9y-cl6s-t6m’i-d se t s.]>l. [Mod. Lat. cyclo- 
stom(a) (q.v.), and fem. pi. adj. suff. -ula 1 .] 

Zool. : A family of Gasteropodous Molluscs, 
order Pulmonifera, section Operculata. The 
shell is spiral, rarely elongated, often de- 
pressed, spirally striated, the aperture nearly 
circular, operculum spiral. The animal is 
unisexual. It has the eyes on slight promi- 
nences at the outer bases of the tentacles ; 
the foot is somewhat elongated. The gen- 
era are Cyclostoma, Cyclophorus, Heleciim, 
Ac. They are terrestrial shells, which is the 
reason why so few of them have been found 
fossil. 


9 y-clda tom ous, ". [Mod. Lat. cyclostoma 
(q.v.), and Bug. sulf. -ous.] 

Zool. : The same as Cyclostomatous (q.v.). 

9 Y clds-tyl ar, a. [Gr. xvkAos (kuklos) = a 
circle, and <ttvack (stulos) =a pillar.] 

Arch. : Consisting of a circular row of 
columns without an interior building. 

9 y clo -tel- la, s. [Gr. kvkAos (kuklos) = a 
circle ; Lat. dun. stiff, -ella.] 

Zool. : A genus of Uiatomacew, in which the 
valves are circular, flat, depressed, or undu- 
lated, striated, and marked with dots or de- 
pressions arranged in radiating rows. Kutzing 
enumerates twenty species, marine and fossil. 
(Griffith & Henfrey.) 

9y clo'-tus, s. [Gr. kukAwtos ( kuklotos ) 
= rounded; kvkAovv (kukloun) = to make 
round ; kvkAos (kuklos) — a circle.] 

Zool. : A sub-genus of Cyclophorus (q.v.). 
Knowu recent species 44, from tropical 
America, Southern Asia, Ac. There is a 
fossil representative of the genus from the 
Eocene. 

cy con -ye, s. [Lat. croon ia.] A stork. 

" The somer foul tliat is clepid cyronye Wyrliffe ; 
Jeremiah viii. 7. 

9 y' der, 5. [Cider ] 

9 y'-der ach, $. [Etyrn. duubtful.] 

Bot. : A plant. Polygonum llydiopipcr. 

9y dip' pe, s. [Gr. Kv6inin}(Kudippe) = one 
of the Nereids; prob. from *i>Sos (kudos) 
glory, and itttto? (hippos) = a horse.] 

Zool. : A genus of Cteuophora, family 

Callianiridie. It is sometimes called Pleuro- 
bracliia. It has a transparent, gelatinous, 
melon-sliaped body, divided into eight more 
or less distinct sections by as many double 
longitudinal rows of vibratile cilia, which 
serve for locomotion. There are two long 
protrusile filaments, with shorter threads* 
C. pileus is common on the British coasts. 

9 y do ni-a, s % [Named, it is believed, from 
a place railed Kydon, in the inland of Crete, 
of which it is a native.] 

Bot. : A genus nf fruit trees, order Pomacere 
(Appleworts). It resembles Pyru.s, but has 
leafy calyx lobes, and many-seeded cells in its 
fruit. Cydonia vulgaris is the Quince; C. 
japonica is an ornamental shrub which grows 
in Britisli gardens. 

9 y-e 9 l-ol -o-gy, 5. [Gr. *uij<xi S (kuesis) = 
conception, pregnancy, and Aoyos (logos) = a 
discourse.] 

Physiol. : The science which concerns itself 
with gestation. 


9 yg' net, * 9 ig net* s [A dimin. from O. 
Fr. eigne; Fr. cygne = u swan; Itsl. cigno, 
from Lat. cygnus ; Gr. kuki-os (kuknos) = a 
swan, and suff. -et, implying little.] A young 
swan. 


“ So doth the swan her downy cygnets save. 

Keeping them prisoner uudemeath her win g s " 
Shake ti>. : 1 Hen. VI., V. 3. 

“ The rygnet uobiy walks the water : 

So moved on earth Circassia's (laughter, 

Tlie loveliest bird of Frangnestanl" 

Byron ; Giaoar. 

cygnet royal, . 

Her. : A swan gorged with a dneal eorom-f, 
having a chain attached 
thereto, and reflexed over v — 
the back. \ 

9yg~m nae, s. pi. [Lat. 
cygn(us) — a swan, and 
fem. ]d. adj. suff. -iim:.] 

Ornith. : Swans. A 
sub-family of Anatidae, 
the Dnrk’fiiinily. They 
have stouter feet pro- 
portionally than the 
true ducks; their bills 
are similar, but their m cks are longer. They 
have long, powerful wings, and are migratory. 
They art- elegant and majestic birds. 



CYO NET- KOVAL. 


9 yg' nus, s [Lat. = a swan.] [Cygnet.] 

I. Ornith.: A genus of birds, the typical 
one of the .sub-family Cygnina? (q.v.).* The 
base of the bill is tumid, fleshy, and naked ; 
the neck remarkably long ; the feet short, 
the hinder toe simple. The birds which it 


contains are called Swans, aud are of large 
size, one species, the Mute Swan ( Cygnu .< 
olor), is permanently resident in Britain. It 
build a its uest, which is bulky, among sedges, 
compoaiug it of grass, rushes, and coarse 
herbage. The aspect of the bird is well 
known, for it is the domesticated apecies. 
Three other species are visitants, viz., Cygnv 
/eras, the Hooper or Whistling Swan, so 
called from its note resembling tho word 
“hoop” frequently repeated; C. Bcvrickii, 
Bewick’s Swan ; and V. irnmutabilis, the 
Polish Swau. 

2. Astran. : One of the twenty ancient 
northern constellations. It contains two 

bright stars, Deneb, called also a Cygni, and 
Albiero. Deneb comes to the meridian at 
S pan. on October 1. The bright stars of 
Cygnus form, with those in the constellations 
Aquila and Lyra, a remarkable triangle. The 
double star 61 Cygni possesses no slight 
interest. It has a proper motion of nearly 
3” in a year. It has, moreover, a parallax 
of one-third of a second, w’hich would give 
a distance from the earth of 600,000 times 
the distance of the sun from us. (Prof. 
Airy: Pop. Astron. (6tli ed.), pp. 197, 19\ 
214-216, Ac.) 

* cylerye, *. [See def ] p r ob. the same as 
cilery (q.v.). 

** DLiperye weike or cylerye, a kynde of carrying 
for payntynge so called. Volute."— Huloet. 

9y-lich na, s. [Gr Kv\i\vg (kulichne) = (1) 
a small cup, (2) a dish for food.] 

Zool. : A genus of Gasteropodous Molluscs, 
family Bnllkke. They have a strong cylin- 
drical, smooth, or punctate-striate shell, with 
the spire minute or truncated, and the aper- 
ture narrow, rounded in front. Forty specie* 
are known from the United States, Greenland, 
Britain, Red 8ea, and Australia. The genus 
is also represented in the British Tertiary 
strata. 

9yl in-der, A a. [Sw., Dan., A Ger. cylin- 
der; Dut. cilinder ; Fr. cylindre ; Sp. A Ital. 
cilindro ; Port. cilindi'O , cylindro, all from 
Lat. cylindrus; Gr. iceAiefipos (kulindros), 
from Kv\iv&pom (kulindroo) — to roll level with 
a roller, kvAiv6w (kulindo) = to roll.] 

A. -4s substantive : 

1. Geom. : A solid figure described by the 
revolution of a right-angled parallelogram 
about one of its sides which remains fixed 
The axis of a cylinder is the fixed straight 
line about which the parallelogram revolves. 
The bases of a cylinder are the circles de- 
scribed by the two revolving opposite sides 
of the parallelogram. (Simpson : Euclid , bk. 
xi., def. 21-24.) 

“ The square will make you ready for all tuauner of 
couipartmeuts, ba*es, pedestals, plots, aud buildings; 
your cylinder, for vaulted turrets, and round build- 
ings.'’— Peacham. 

“The quantity of water which every revolution dues 
carry, according to any inclination of the cylinder, 
may be easily found."— Il'ilAOix 

*[ The solid contents of a cylinder are 
ascertained by multiplying the number of 
square units in the base by the linear units 
in the elevation. 

2. Steam-engine : That chamber of a steam- 
engine in which the force of steam is utilized 
upon the piston. 

3. Pneum. : The barrel of an air-pump, such 
as used by Hero of Alexandria, and that of 
Otto Guericke of Magdeburg. [Air-pump.] 
Perbapa the earliest use of the cylinder and 
piston is found in the blowing-machines of 
native metallurgists in portions of Asia and 
Africa. (Knight.) 

1. irctmiitj: 

(1) The cylinder of the Jacquard loom is 
really a square prisui revolving on a hori- 
zontal axis and receiving the cards. 

(2) A clothed barrel in a carding-machine. 
Urchins and doflers are clothed cylinders of 
smaller size. 

5. Elect. : The glass barrel of an elect rify- 
ing-machine. (Knight.) 

6. Printing: 

(1) An inkmg-roller of a printing-machine. 

(2) The cylinder of some forms of printing- 
machines carries the type in turtles. 

7. Ordnance : 

(1) The bore of a gun. The charge cylinder 
is that occupied by the charge ; the vacant 
cylinder is the remaiuing portion. 


boil* bo^; poilt, cat, 9ell, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this,* sin, as; expect, Xenophon* eyist ph = f, 

- 4 dAn, tlan shan, -tlon, -sion — shun ; -tion, -sion = zhun. -cious, -tious, -sious = shits, -ble, -die, Ac. = bel. d?L 
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(2) A wooden bucket in which a cartridge 
hi carried from the magazine to the gun, 

8. Meek. : The body of a pump. 

9. G’anZ. ; A garden or field roller. 

10. Assyrian Antiq. : A cylindrical atone or 
brick covered with inscriptions. 

“The limcriplioiid lieiog mostly Incised on cylinder* 

of clay.' — IK. A". Cooper: insurrection of A uyrta 

htf&h ji. aa 

*11. Sura. : A kind of roll or plaister. 

(Ash.) 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to or containing the 
geometric solid described under A, as cylinder* 
tape, cylinder-engine (q.v.). 

cylinder-blower, s. A blowing-machine 
for blast and cupola turnaces, which consists 
of a piston working in a cylinder. [Blower.] 

cylinder boring- machine. 

Metal-working : A machine having face- 
plates on which the cylinder is dogged con- 
centrically with the axial boring-bar on which 
a tool-boidcr has longitudinal feed, to move 
from end to end nf the cylinders. The bar 
draws entirely out, to allow the work to be 
shifted, and Independent slide-rests face off 
the ends of the cylinder. (Knight.) 

cylinder-cock, s. 

Steam-engine : A faucet in the end of a 
cylinder to allow water of condensation to 
escape when the piston approaches the said 
end of the cylinder. Owing to the incompres- 
sibility of water, the end of the cylinder may 
be driven out. if the water be allowed no 
means of escape. It is also used to allow the 
passage of steam blowing through the cylin- 
der, Ac., in warming up. It is then, func- 
tionally, a blow-through cock. When the 
cylinder-cock is made automatic, it lias a 
spring to keep it closed against the normal 
pressure of steam, but which yields to the 
excessive pressure in the cylinder incident to 
the striking of the piston against a body of 
water, the result of the condensation of steam 
in the cylinder. (Knight.) 

cylinder-cover, s. 

Steam-engine : The lid bolted to a flange 
round the top of a cylinder, so aa to be per- 
fectly steam-tight. The piston-rod passes 
through a stuffing-box in the centre. The 
term is also applied to the jacket, lagging, or 
cleading, which prevents to some extent the 
radiation of heat. (Knight.) 

cylinder-engine, s. A paper-machine 
in which the pulp is taken up on a cylinder 
and delivered in a conti on oua sheet to the 
dryers. 

cylinder-escapement, s. 

HoroL : Another name for the horizontal 
escapement invented by Graham. [Hori- 
zontal Esca cement.] 

cylinder escape-valve, A valve in 
the end of s cylinder to let off water of eon- 
denaation. (Knight.) 

cylinder-faces, a. pi. 

Steam-engine: The port-faces of the steam- 
engine, i.e., the smooth surface against which 
the faces of the slide-valve work. (Ogilvie.) 

cylinder-glass, s. 

Glass-making : A mode of making window- 
glass, in which the material is brought, by a 
succession of operations, to the shape of*an 
open-ended cylinder, which ia split by a 
diamond and flriten In a furnace. While 
crown-glass is blown into a globe, then whirled 
aud blown into an oblate spheroid, pierced and 
eventually expanded into a disk, cylinder-glass 
or hroad-glass, as it is often called, is made 
into a hollow bulb, which ia made gradually to 
assume the cylindrical form ; the ends are then 
opened, ami finally the cylinder is split aud 
flattened. Window glass made by this process 
has almost completely replaced crown-glass, 
and is largely produced in the Ended States. 
The process was long practiced in Germany 
and Belgium before it was brought to this 
country, but it is now common id the United 
States and England. 

cylinder grinding - machine. A 

machine for making true and polishing the 
insides of cylinders. 

cylinder-mill, s. One form of mill for 
pulverizing the ingredients of gunpowder. 


having a cylindrical rnuner traveraiug on a 
bedstone. 

cylinder powder, s. That of which the 
charcoal is made in iron cylinders. 

cylinder-press, s. 

Printing : 

1. A form of press in which the typo is 
secured on ft cylinder which i evolved and pre- 
sents the form successively to the Inkiug- 
rollers and to the paper. The type-revolving 
printing-machine of Hoe is of this class. These 
machines are made with two, four, six, or ten 
printing-cylinders arranged iu planetary form 
around the periphery of the larger type-carry- 
ing cylinder. The type ia secured in turtles, 
or the stereotype is bent to the curve of the 
cylinder. The circumference of the l itter has 
a series of binary systems, the elements of 
which are an inking apparatus and an impres- 
sion apparatus, the paper being fed to the 
latter, and the printed sheet carried away 
therefrom by tapes to a flyer, which delivers 
it on to the table. 

2. A press in which the form is placed upon 
a bed aud the impression taken by a cylinder, 
which takes a sheet and receives an Impression 
from the form while it is passing under it. 
These are known aa double, single, small, 
large, stop, cylinder-presses. In the double 
cylinder-press two cylinders are used, which 
take sheets alternately. The single has but 
one, and needs but one attendant feeder ; the 
printed sheets are thrown down by a tly-frame. 
The stop-cylinder press is oue in which, after 
a sheet is printed, the cylinder remains sta- 
tionary while the bed ia running back, during 
which time a fresh sheet is placed in position. 
In this press, designed for woodcut printing, 
special arrangements are made for inking— 
by a vihrating cylinder or iuking-table, asinay 
be desired— and the number of form-rollers 
may be proportioned to the character and size 
of the work, being usually adapted to the size 
of the bed. The impression cylinder is sta- 
tionary during the return of the* bed, and the 
fingers close on the sheet before the register- 
points are withdrawn ; the cylinder then re- 
volves, and it gears directly into the bed, and 
perfect register is obtained. The bed is 
arranged to run once, twice, or thrice beneath 
the inking-rollers to each impression, so as to 
secure a more perfect distribution of the ink. 
(Knight.) 

cylinder printing, s. 

1. Print. : A mode of printing in which the 
type is secured to the cylinder, or the paper 
on a cylinder which acts in connection with a 
rolling bed. [Cylinder-press ] 

2. Calico-pnnting : A system of printing 
calicoes by engraved copper cylinders, invented 
in Scotland and perfected in England. These 
are engraved on the Perkins principle, by 
which a small roller with the design in cameo 
is i mpressed ag;i i n st the surface of the revolving 
cylinder, delivering upon the latter the design 
in intaglio as many times repeated as the cir- 
cumference of the small steel cylinder (the 
mill) is contained in the circumference of the 
copper cylinder. (Knight.) 

cylinder-tape, s. 

Print. : A tape running on the impression- 
cylinder beneath the edge of the paper, to re- 
move the sheet from the cylinder alter print- 
ing. (Knight.) 

cylinder- wheel, «. 

Korol. : A form of scape-wheel, used iu the 
horizontal or cylinder escapement. 

cylinder-wrench, s. A form of wrench 
adapted to grasp round rods or tubes. [Pipe- 
wrench ] 

9yl in-dra'-^e-ous, a. [Mod. Lat. cyUndra- 
ceu-s.] Cylindrical. 

9yl-in-drcl'-la, s. [Dimin, of Lat. cylindms.] 
[Cylinder. ] 

Zool. : A genus of Pnlmoniferous Gastero- 
poda, called iu English Cylinder Snails. The 
shell is cylindrical or pu pi form, sometimes 
sinistral, many wliorled, with the aperture 
round. One hundred and forty-three recent 
species are known from the hotter parts 
of America. None have yet been found 
fossil ; land shells are much more rarely 
preserved than those which are freshwater 
or marine. 


$yl in drfih'-chy ma, s. [Gr. ajAu^po* 
(huliruirus) - a roller, a cylinder, and 
(engchuma) — an infusion.] 

Pot. : hi the nomenclature of tissue first 
proposed by Prolessor Morren, a division of 
parenchyma, characterized by the cylindrical 
character of Its cells. It occurs in the Con- 
ferva? and in the hairs of various plants. 

?yl in nlric, 9 yl ln'-dric-al, a. [Gr. *rv- 

Au’fipihdv (kuliwlrikot) = pertaining to a cylin- 
der, cylindrical ; avA^fipos (leulindros) — a 
cylinder.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Having the form, nature, or 
properties of a cylinder. 

2. Hot. : Having a nearly true cylindrical 
figure, as the stems of grasses and of various 
other monocotyledonous rdants, the leaves of 
the fctoiiecrop (Sedum acre), Ac. 

"■ ■ • those are fc-lauda. which are the extremities of 
arteries formed Into cylindrical canal*. M — -Arbuthnott 
On Aliment*. 

(1) Cylindrical arch i 

Arch. : An arch which is a prolongation of 
the same curve throughout its length ; a vault 
without groins, resting upon two parallel walls. 

(2) Cylindrical boiler: A boiler of a cylin- 
drical shape, iu contradistinction to the other 
and earlier forms. The cylindrical boiler 
was introduced into Cornwall, in conse- 
quence of the use of a higher pressure of 
steam, which rendered the haystack, hemi- 
spherical, aud wagon boilers unsafe. [Cornish 
boiler. ] Smeaton introduced the flue into 
tlie boiler. The cylindrical return-flue boiler 
was patented by Wilkinsou iu 179y. (Knight.) 

(3) Cylindrical bones: 

Anat. : Long bones, aucli ss the chief bonea 
of the limbs. They have a body or shaft, 
which is the part that is cylindrical or pris- 
matic in form, whilst the extremities are 
usually thick, (^uatn.) 

(4) Cylindrical lens : A reading-glass whose 
hack and front faces are formed by cylindrical 
surfaces, the diameters of which are at right 
angles to each other: the form being that of 
two segments of cylinders united at their 
bases. A Iena having a cylindrical body and 
convex ends ; s Stanhope lens. The term 
may also include a lens consisting of a true 
cylinder which gives a line of light ; or of 
cylindrical segments parallel to each other, 
which combination also gives a line of light. 
(Knight.) 

(5) Cylindrical saw : A aaw having a cylindri- 
cal form and sharpened at one end. Used in 
sawing staves from the block, giving them a 
transversely rounded form ; for sawing felloes, 
chsir-baeks, Ac. It is on the principle of the 
crown-saw, snd is variously called s Tub-saw, 
Drum-saw, Barrel-saw, Ac. (Knight.) 

(6) Cylindrical valve : 

Steam-engine : A valve in a trunnion or else- 
where, having a cylindrical shape and oscil- 
lating on its axis, to open aud close ports in 
the cylindrical case which forms its seat. 
(Knight.) 

(7) Cylindrical waUing : 

Arch. : That erected upon a circular plan, 
forming a cylinder, or a part less than a 
cylinder, according as the plan is an entire 
circumference or a less portion. (Weale.) 

9 yl-in'-drlc al ly, adv. [Eng. cylindrical; 
-ly.] In the manner or shape of a cylinder. 

t 9 yl-In'-dric-al-ness, s. [Eng. cylindrical ; 
-ness.] The same as Cylindricity (q.v.). 

* 5 yl-iiiHiri 9 -i-ty, s. [Eng. cylindric; - Uy .) 
The quality or state of being cylindrical. 

" 9 yl m dri cule, s. [Eng. cylinder , and 
dimin. suff. -ciric.] A little cylinder. 

“ Each twln-corpoEcle is surrounded by a circle ol 
cylindricule*." — Owen ; A natomy of Vertebrate*. 

9 yl-in-dri form, a. [Eng. cylinder, an* 
Lat. forma ;= form, shape.] Having the form 
or appearance of a cylinder. 

9yl-in -dro-, a. [Lat. cylindrus—a. cylinder.] 
In compos. : Cylindrical, 
cylindro-conical, a. 

Ordnance: A term applied to a shot having 
a cylindrical body and a conical head. 

cylindro-conoidal, a. 

Ordnance : A term applied to a shot having 
a cylindrical body and a conoidal head. 


Cafe, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, W9lf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, aa, ce= c, ey = a- qu = kw. 
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cyllndro-cylindrical, a. 

A rch. : A term applied to an arch formed 
by the intersection of a cylindrical vault with 
another cylindrical vault, of greater span and 
height, apringiug from the same level. 

cylindro-ogival, a. 

Ordnance : A term applied to a shot having 
a cylindrical body and an ogival head. 

cyl-ln'-droid, s. [Gr. Kv\iv8po<; ( kulindros )= 

y a cylinder, and etSos ( eidos)= appearance.] A 
solid body approaching to the figure of a 
cylinder, but differing in some respects, as 
having the bases elliptical, but parallel and 
equal. (Used also attnbutively.) 

cyl-in-dro-mct'-ric, a. [Gr. Ku\tv8po<;(kulin- 

* tiros) — a cylinder, and perpiKos (metrikas) = 
belonging to measure ; perpov (mrtroji) = a 
measure.] Pertaining to a scale used in mea- 
suring cylinders. 

oyl in drnm'-fit-ry, s. [Gr. Ki'»Aci-Spos (ku - 

* lindros) = a cylinder, and ptrpov (metron) = a 
measure.] The art or act of measuring cylin- 
ders. 

^y^-ma, s. [Gr. Kvpa ( kuma ) = a wave.] 

1. Arch.: The same as Cymatium (q.v.), 

2. The same as Cvme (q.v.). 

(1) Cyma recta : A form of waved or ogee 
moulding, hollow in its upper part and swell- 
ing below. The member below the abacus or 
corona. 

(2) Cyma reversa : An ogee in which the 
hollow member of the moulding is below. 

cy'-ma-ptaen, s. [Gr. <vpa (kuma) = a wave, 

y and <£aivu> ( phaino) = to show.] An apparatus 
in a telephone for receiving transmitted 
electric waves. 

* 9y mar', $. [Chimere.] A slight covering ; 
a scarf. 

" The maids la soft cymars of linen dressed." 

Pope: Homer' s Iliad . xviiL 685. 

jy-ma'-ti-um (ti as Shi), s. [Lat.; Gr. 
*up.cmoy (kumation), dimin. of k vpa (kuma) = 
a wave.] 

1. Arch. : A moulding whose section or 
profile is one half convex and the other con- 
cave. [Cyma.] An ogee moulding. 

” In a cornice, the Kola, or cymatium of the corona, 
the coping, the modi 11 ions, or dentelli, make a noble 
show by their graceful projections.”— Spectator. 

2. Sculp. : Carved work resembling rolling 
waves. 

cy-mat'-o-litc, t cu-mat-6-lite, s. [Gr. 

5 KvpLa (kuma), gen it. Kvparo<; (kuinatos) = a 
wave, and KtOos (lithos) = a stone.] 

Min.: A mineral which Dana considers 
nearly or quite the same as Pihlite ; whilst 
the Brit. Mns. Cat. separates them into two 
quite distinct species. [Pihlite.] 

cym'-ba, $. [Lat. cymba; Gr. KvpPn (kumbc) 
— a boat, a skiff.] 

Zool. : Boatshell, a genus of Gasteropodous 
Molluscs, family Volutidce. The shell, which 
is like that of Voluta, lias a large and globular 
nucleus, with a few angular whorls. Animal 
with a very Large foot. Ten species are known, 
all recent, from West Africa and Portugal. 

gym'-bal, * 9ym'-ball, *sym-bale, s. 

[O. Fr. cimbale; Fr. cymbale, from Lat. cym- 
bal um, from Gr. Kvppakov (kumbalon) = a 
cymbal, from #cumJ 3 o 9, tcvp.fi y ( kumbus , kumbc) 
= a cup, a basin.] 

Music (PL): Discs of bronze, more or less 



nancea, and the aons of Asaph excelled in 
their use. They are mentioned among other 
instruments, 1043 b.c., when David brought 
the ark home— “harps, psaltenea, timbrels, 
cornets, cymbals " (2 Sam. vi. 5). The loud- 
sounding and high-sounding cymbals men- 
tioned in Ps. cl. 5, were probably the clashing 
cymbals aod rattling castanets. The Arabians 
have two aorts at the present time : the larger 
used in religious ceremonies, the smaller only 
in accompaniments to a dance. Cymbals were 
the special instruments of the Corybantcs, 
the priests of the goddess Cybele. [Coryb^nt.] 
The metal used in their manufacture now is an 
alloy of 80 parts of copper to 20 of tin. They 
ahould not be struck together so as to coincide, 
but should rather be rubbed against each other 
with a single sliding motion. 

“The flourish of trumpets, the clash of cymbals , and 
the rolling of drums . . . — Macaulay * Hut. Eng., 
ch. ix. 

“Away with slothful loitering. Together arise, advanco 
To Cybdes Phrygian forest, to the goddess a Phrygian 
home, . 

Whera ring the clanging cymbals, where echoes the 
bellowing drum." 

Grant Allen: Trans, o/ Catullus , Caxin. ixlii. 


* cymbal- doctor, s. A teacher giving 
forth an empty sound (1 Cor. xiii. 1). 

“He was a disciple of those cymbal - doctors"— 
Milton : Eikonoklastes, ch. viii. 


cym bal ist, s. [Lat. cymbadista .] One who 
plays the cymbals. 

$ym-ber-la, s. [A dimin. of Lat. cymbalum 
= a cymbal'.] 

Botany : 

1. A reproductive locomotive body of au 
elliptical shape, fouud iu some alg%. 

2. A genus of Diatomacese, the typical one 
of the sub-order Cymbelleie. It is so called 
from its cym biform valves. It is found recent 
as an aquatic production and also fossil. Of 
the former kind five are British. 


cym-bel-le-ge, s. pi. [Lat. cymbell(a), and 
y fern. pi. adj. suff. -eve.] 

Bot. : A sub-order of Algals, order Diatom* 
acese. The individuals are quite free. They 
are angular and siliceous. 

^ym-bid'-i-um, s. [Latinised dimin., from 
Gr. Kvpfir} (kumbe) = a boat So named in 
allusion to the form of the labelluui.] 

Bot. : A large genus of Orchids, mostly 
from India, China, &c. All live on the 
ground. Several have been introduced into 
British greenhouses. 

^ym'-bi-form, a. [Lat. cymitt; Gr. tcvpfiri 
{kumbe) = a boat, and forma = form, ap- 
pearance.] 

Bot., Anat., & c. : Shaped like a boat ; hol- 
lowed. [Boat-shaped.] It is closely akin 
also to keeled (q.v.). 

” According as the veins proceed In a straight or 
curved direction, so may the limb of the petal De flat 
or concave, or hollowed like a boat, cymb\f<r>-m or 
navicular." — Balfour: Botany , § 373. 

9yme, t $y -ma, s. [Xat. cyma = a young 
sprout of a cabbage ; Gr. kv/ao. (kuma) = any- 
thing swollen, a wave ... a young sprout of 
a plant ] 

Bot. : A kind of depressed centrifugal in- 
florescence — that is, one in which the first 
flowers which come to perfection are those in 
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basin-shaped, clashed together or lightly 
touched in accord with the music. They are 
very ancient, being represented in different 
forms upon the aepnlchral monuments. They 
were used by the Levites in the Temple ordi- 


the centre of the compound inflorescence, and 
the last those at the circumference. It lias a 
solitary terminal flower, from beneath which 
secondary pedicels develop. If the leaves are 
opposite, and a peduncle is produced in the 


axil of each one of them, pedicels following in 
a similar arrangement, the cyme is a dicho* 
toinous one. If, instead of opposite leavea, 
there is a verticil of three, each sending a 
pedicel from the axil, then trifurcation occurs 
iustead of bitureatiou, and a trichotomous 
cyme ie the result. There are various types 
of cyme, such as a helicoid cyme, a aeorpioid 
one, &c. [See these words.] Examples of 
the cyme may be seen in the Guelder rose, 
in which it is globular, and the laurustinus, 
in which it is flat-headed or corymbose. The 
vertieillaster is a modified cyme. 

*9yme (2), s. [Cement.] Cement. 

“Ceineut or cyme, wherewith stones be Joyned to- 
gether in a luiupe. £,ithocalla."—Huloet. 

9y' mcne, s. [Lat. cym(inim), the same as 

T cuminum — cumin, and Eng., Ac. suff. -cue 
(them.) (q.v.).] 

Chem. : Cymol, methyl -propyl -benzene, 

C, 0 H 14 , or C 6 H 4 <£*{f ‘ (1) Ortho - (1-2), ob- 
tained by the action of sodium on ortlio-brom- 
toluene (1-2) C 6 1I 4 <^^ 3 ’ and propyl iodide, 

C3H7I. It boils at 1S2\ (2) Meta- (1-3), ob- 
tained by the action of sodium on meta-brom- 
tolneue (1-3) and propyl iodide, boiling at 
177°. (3) Para - (1-4), obtained by the action 
of sodium on a mixture of para-brom- toluene 
(1-4) and normal propyl bromide dissolved in 
anhydrous ether. It is also obtained by heat- 
ing camphor, C 40 FIi6O, with, phosphoric an- 
hydride, P 2 Og ; from thymol by tlie action of 
phosphorus pentasulphide, P»Sj ; also from 
cumin oil by separating the cmuinic aldehyde 
by combining it with acid sodium sulphite, 
and then distilling off the cytnene. Cyniene 
occurs in cumin oil, in the seed of the Water 
Hemlock, Cicuta vimsa. Also obtained in 
the distillation of coal-tar. Cymene is an 
agreeable smelling liquid, boiling at 175°. Tt 
dissolves in concentrated sulphuric add. 
forming sul phonic ac!<L By the action of 
chromic acid mixture it is oxidized into tere- 

phthalic acid, C’ell^^coOH (1-4). By the 
action of nitric acid it yields also paratoluic 
acid, 

cy'-mic, a. [Lat. cym(inum), and Eng., &c. 

T sufi'. -ic.] Derived from cuminum (q.vj. 

cymic acid, s. 

Chem. : CuIIuOg A monatomic aromatic 
acid, prepared by the action of caustic alkalies 
on cymyl cyanide. 

ey-mi-dine, s. [Lat. cym(inum) ; Gr. etSo? 
(eiclos)= . . . appearance, and Eng.,&c. suff. 
- int (Chem.) (q.v.).] 

Chem. : C 10 H 15 N. An aromatic base, boiling 
at 250°, obtained by the reduction of the 
nitro-derivative. 

t 9y-mif'-cr-ous, a. [Lat. cjrma [Cyme] ; 
fero = to bear, and Eng. suff. -oils.] 

Bot. : Bearing a cyme or cymes. 

9ym-ling, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A kind of 

T squash (q.v.). 

n.y mi-niim, s. [CUMINUM]. Tlie same as 

T Cuminum (q.v.). 

Qy'-moid, a. [Lat. cyma [Cyme], and Gr. et6o? 
(eidos) = . . . form, appearance.] 

Bot. : Having the form of a cyme ; resem- 
bling a cyme. 

cy’-mo-phane, s. [Gr. tevpa (kuma) = wave ; 

x 0 connective, and ^eurm (phaino) = to appear. 
In allusion to a peculiar opalescence some- 
times seen in the crystal ] 

Min. : A variety of Chrysoberyl. Chemi- 
cally viewed, it is an aluminate of glucinium. 

cy - mopb- an - oils, a. [C^tjophanite.] 

y naving a wa\y flouting light ; opalescent, 
chatoyant. 

9y-mos'-as, s. pi- [Fern. pi. of Lat. cymosms— 
full of shoots.] [Cyme.] 

Bot. : An order in the Natural System of 
Linnrcns, published iu 1751, in his Philosophia 
Botanim. He included under it Lonieera, 
Loranthus, Ixora, and doubtfully Cinchona. 

cy mosc, a. [Lat. cymosus = full of shoots, 
from cyma. ] [Cyme.] 


boll, b<S^; pout, ]<5^1; cat, cell, chorus, 9 hin, b«npb; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as ; expect, Xenophon, exist. 

-clan, -tlan = shan, -tlon, -slon = shun ; -tion, -sion = zbun, -tions, -sious, -cions = sbus. -ble, -die, Ac. = be l, del. 
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Bot. (Of aggregate flowers) : Containing a 
cyme, or approaching the arrangement of 
flowers characteristic of a cyme. 

9y mdth'-o-a, 9y-moth' o e, s. [Gr, 
Kvna6on(kuvwthol), from *C(xa(hma)=a wave 
(sec def. 1), and 0u<k (thoos) = quick, nimble, 
active, swift.] 

1. Greek Mythol. (of the form Cymothoe) : 
The name of a Nereid. 

" Cymotho H and Cyinodoce were litgli.” 

Pope: Homer'* lUnd, xvHI, 49. 

2. Zool. (of the form Cymothoa ) : A genus of 
lsopod Crustaceans, the typical one of the 
family Cymnthoida; (q.v.). 

9 y-mo tho'-I-d®, 9 y-mo tho a-dee, x.pl. 
[Lat. cymothoa, and fern. pi. adj. sutf. -W«*.] 

Zool. : A family of Crustaceans, order lao- 
podn. Tlie antenna; Hre short, the head small, 
the legs abort, with hooks which enable them 
to cling to the tails and other parts of llahes, 
on which they are parasitic. 

t9y'-mo(is, a. [Eng. cym(e), and stiff. -<m$.] 
The same as Cymo.se (q.v.). 

9y'-mule, s. [Dimiu. of Eng. cyme.) 

Botany : 

1. A diminutive cyme. 

2. A branch or cluster of a compound cyme. 

cym'-rio, cwm-ric (pr. kum -ric), a, A a. 

[Cymry.) 

A. .4s adj. : Of or pertaining to the Cymry'; 
Welsh. 

B. As subst. : The language apoken by the 
Cymry ; Welsh. 

cym rf, cwm'-ry (pr. kum ry, kum 
ry), [Wei. cymmro (pi. cymmry) = a Welsh- 
man.] The name applied to themselves by the 
Welsh. More widely it i3 applied to that 
branch of the Celtic race which originally in- 
habited Britain before they were driven into 
Cornwall, Wales, and the Highlands by the 
Saxons and otbera. 

9y myl, s. [Lat. cymjinum), and stiff, -yZ 
(Chem.) (q. v.).] 

Chem. : A monad aromatic hydrocarbon 
radical, CiolIi3\ of which cymene, CjoHj^. is 
the hydride. 

cymyl alcohol, s. 

Chem.: CipH 14 0 = Ck,H 13 (OH). Cumylic 
alcohol. It is a colourless liquid, boiling at 
243°, inaoluble in water, soluble in alcohol 
and ether. Obtained by the action of alco- 
holic potash on cuminic aldehyde. 

cymyl chloride, 5 . 

Chem. : CioHj 3 Cl, obtained by the action of 
chlorine on cymene, in the presence of iodine. 
It boils at 210*. 

9y-myl-a-mine, $. [Eng., &c. cymyl ; 
a mine.] 

Chem,: NH.j(CioHi3). An oily liquid, boiling 
at 280°. Obtained by beating cymyl chloride 
with alcoholic ammonia in sealed tubes. 

9yn aa-lhr -ua, s. [Gr. *vw ( kuon ) — a dog, 
and atAoupcx; (ailouros) = a cat] 

Zool. : A genus of Felidae. Cyncelvrus ju- 
Z>o£us is the Cheetah, or Hunting Leopard, 
generally called Felis jnbata. [Cheetah.] 

‘§yn a-mone, "cyn-o-mum, s. [Cinna- 
mon.] ’ 

^y-n&hch -c, s. [Gr. tcwdyinj (kunangke) = 
dog-quinsy, from kvuiv (kuon) = a dog, and 
ay\u> (angcho) = to press tight, to strangle.] 

Med. : Maligual aore-throat. It Is of various 
kinds. 

% ( 1 ) Cynanche maligna : [Scarlatina, 

Pharyngitis.] 

(2) Cynanche parotidcea : [Parotitis.] 

(3) Cynanche pharyngea: [Pharyngitis.] 

(4) Cynanche tonsillaris : [Tonsillitis.] 

(5) Cynanche trachcalis : [Croup.] (Cycl. 
Bract . Med.) 

9yn- finch - 61 , s. [Mod. Lat. ci/noncZi(wm) ; 
and Lat. oZ(eiim).] 

Chem. : A substance crystallizing in needles 
and plates, obtained from the sap of Cynan- 
chum i trutvm. Cynanchol ia said to be a 
mixture of echicerin and cchitin, 
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C»2lIs«O a , which occurs also in DIta-bark. 
(Watts: Diet. Chem,.) 

9^-nihch um, s [Gr. «cuwi/ (kuon) = a 
dog, and ayx w (angcho) = to press tight, to 
strangle. So named from its poisonous 
properties.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants, order Asclepia- 
daceie, tribe Ancle pi ad The corolla is 

somewhat rotate and five-parted, with a 
coronet of five to twenty lobed appendages; 
pollen masses ventricose, follicles smooth. 
A widely diffused genus, extending from 6t»° N\ 
to 32* 8. latitude. What was formerly culled 
Cynanchum Vinoatoricum , now riucctoricum 
officinale, n native of the Continent of Europe 
though not found in Britain, ia emetic and 
purgative. It was once valued as an antidote 
to poisons. C. acutum is also a drastic purga- 
tive. C. Monspeliawm, a native of Southern 
Europe, furnishes Montpellier Seammony. C. 
Argel, which grows in Upper Egypt, generally 
comes to this country mixed with the genuine 
aeuna leaves, not, however, It is i^elieved, as 
mi intentional adulterant. C. ovalifolium, 
which grows in Penang, yields caoutchouc. 

9yn &.n throp-y, s. [Gr.*vu>i' (kuon), genii, 
ccveos (kvnos) = a dog, and ai'0pw7ros (anthro- 
pos) = a man.] 

Bath. : A species of madness in which a 
man imagines himself to be transformed into 
a dog, and imitates its bark ami habits. 

9 yn -ap-ine, s. [Mod. Lat. cynap(ium); Eug. 
sutT. -in« (Chem. ). J 

Chem. : A poisonous alkaloid, said to occur 
in Fool’s Parsley, .Ethusa Cynapium. 

93m -a ra, s. [Lat. cinara ; Gr. >cuapa(kinara) 
— an artichoke. Cf. also Gr. Kwdpa. ( kuuara ) 
either also =. the artichoke, or possibly = the 
dog-rose.] 

Bot. : A genus of Composite plants, the 
typical one of the tribe Cynarea'. It is, how- 
ever, placed under the sub-tribe Carduinea, 
of which the genus Carduus is the type. Tlie 
involucre consists of thick, fleshy, spiny scales ; 
the receptacle is thick, fleahy, and covered 
with bristles. Cynara Scolym us is the Arti- 
choke, and C. Cardunculns is the Cardoon. 
The eatable part of the former consists of the 
succulent receptacles. The Arabs consider 
the roots and the gum derived from them 
aperient. Cardoona are the blanched leaf- 
stalks aod steins of C. Cardnncnlns. 

9yn ar-a 9c -se, s. pZ. [Mod. Lat. cynara ; 
Class. Lat. critarfa), and fem. pi. adj. sutf. 

-aceiv. ] 

Bot. : The uame proposed by Lindley, in his 
Natural System of Botany, for one of four 
orders into which he believed the Composite 
ahnuld be divided. It was identical with the 
Cynarocephalte of Jussieu. The characters 
given were that the albumen was described 
as absent, the seed erect, the involucre rigid 
or spiny, conical, the flowers of the ray 
tubular, inflated, regular. In Uodley's Tes- 
table A'imjdom another classification is adopted, 
the order Cynarace®* no longer appears, and tbe 
tribe Cynarea? takes its place. 

9\rii-ar-a *9e ous, a. [Mod. Lat. cynar(a), 
and Eng. adj. sufi‘. -acem/s.] Of or belonging 
to the Cynaraceae. 

*9yn arc-tdm ach-y, s. [Gr. «vwr (kudu), 
gen it. tfvros (fcwnos) = a dog ; apicras = a bear ; 
aa-xn (moche) = a fight, a battle.] A battle of 
a dog and bear. 

" That some occult deaign doth lie 
In bloody cyna rcto machy." 

Butler : Hudibrat, i. 2. 

9yn-or'-e-a0, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. cyaar(a), and 
fem. pi. adj. suff. -c<r.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Composite plants, sub- 
order Tubnliflorse. [Cynara.] 

9yn-ar -e -ous, a. [Mod. Lat. cynareus .] 

Bot. : Pertaining to tbe tribe Cynareae (q.v.). 

” In general the eynareou * geuera are characterised 
hy intense bitterness. '—Lindley ; Vegetable Kingdom 
(1853), p. 707. 

5yn-ar o 9eph a 100, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
eyn«r(G); o connective, and Gr. iaA^ (ke- 
phale) — the head. ] 

Bot. : The name given by Jussieu to that 
great section of the Composite characterised 
by having all the florets tubular ; tbe others 
being Corymbifera:, in which only those of tbe 


disk are tubular, the remainder being Ugu- 
late, and Cichoraceae, in which all the floreta 
are ligulate. 

9yn ar rh& dum, 9yn-aT-rhOHidii, *. 

[Mod Lat. cynara (q.v.), and p 6 hov (rhodon) = 
a rose.) 

Hot. : An aggregated fruit, in which the 
ovaries are distinct, the pericarps hard, inde- 
hiscent, enclosed within the fleshy tu\>e of a 
calyx. (lAndley.) Example, the “ hips M of tbe 
rose. They are not true fruits, tlie true fruita 
being achenes. 

„9\rii ~der f *9301 dyr, s. [Cinder.) 

9yn-c-g£t-ios, s. [Gr. icvtoryenjs (fcime- 
getes) = a hunter, KvirgyeTixoc (kitnegeWcos) ~ 
pertaining to hunting, y KVL'Tjy tTl *y (hi 

kvnegetike techne) = the art of hunting, «<W 
(A^idn) = a dog, rryeouau (hegeomai) = to lead.) 
The art or acieoce of hunting, training dogs, 
Ac. 

" There nre exUnt. in Greek, four boolu of cyneye- 
ticks or TeuAtiatt.“— tirovme : Vulgar JSrrourt, 

9 lo, # 9yn -ick, a & «• [bat. cynicus = 
a c>Tiic, from Gr. kvvikos (kunikos) — dog-like, 
cynical, *tW (Arimu), genit. kwos (kvnos) = a 
dog.] 

A- As adjective : 

1. Ordinary Language : 

1. Having the qualities or habita of a dog ; 
currish, snarling, snappish, misanthropical. 

2. In the aame aense aa II. 2, 

IL Technically : 

1. Astron. : Pertaining to the Dog-star. 

2. Greek Phil. : Belonging to the aect of 
philosophers known as Cynics. 

B. As substan tive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : A sneering, sarcastic, or 
surly person ; a misanthrope. 

' Without the* precautions the miui degenerate* 
into a cynick, the woman into a coquett e.”— Addison. 

2. Greek Phil. : One of a aect of philoso- 
phers, founded by Aotistbenea. They were 
formed for tbe purpose of providing a remedy 
for the moral disorders of luxury, ainbitioo, 
and avarice ; the great aim of its adherents 
being to inculcate a love of virtue, and to pro- 
duce simplicity of manners. The rigorous 
discipline of the first Cynics degenerated 
afterwards into the most absurd severity. Of 
this sect the most distinguished member was 
Diogenes. 

9yn’-ic-al, a. [Eng. cynic; -al.] The same 
as Cynic (q.v.). 

. . one of tho* bitter and cynical smile* . . 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. ix. 

9yn -lC-al-ljf, atfr. [Eng. cynical; -Zy.) In 
a cynical, sneering, or sarcastic manner. 

"Rather in a satire and cynically, than seriously 
and wisely.' - — Bacon ; ll'erti, L 176. 

t 9yn ic-al-ness, s. [Eng. cynical ; -Ttess.] 
fbe quality of being cyoical ; moroseness, 
bitterness, sarcasm ; contempt for richea and 
pleasure. 

t 9yn 1-91910, s. [Eog. cynic ; -ism.] The 
conduct or philosophy of a cynic. 

(1) In a good sense: Contempt for riches and 
pleasure. 

(2) In a bad sense : Contempt for everything 
that other people value, aod for tbe good 
opinion of mankind. 

9yn lcs, s. pi. [Cynic, s.] 

9yn-ic' tis, s. [Gr. *iW (kuon), geoit. 
(fcunos) = a dog, aod Iktis (iktis) = a kind of 
weasel or ferret.] 

Zocl. : A genus of mammals whose proper 
place is perhaps among the Viverridae (Civ eta), 
though it has affinities also to the dogs, es- 
pecially in the ahape of the feet. Tbe in- 
cisors are |^|, the canines the molar* 
£5^ = 38. Cynictis Steedmanii or Ogilhyi , the 
ileerkat, is from the Cape of Good Hope. 

9\rii ip’-1-dse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat cynip(s), and 
fem. pi. adj. suit -idee.] 

Entom. : A family of Hymeuopterous In- 
sects, sub-order Petiolata, tribe Terebrantia, 
aod sul>tribe Gallicola (Gall-inhabiting Bi- 
sects). The antenoie, which are straight, have 
generally 13 to 15 joints, the palpi are short, 
and the wings have but few nervures, tbe ovi- 
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positor, shaped like the letter S, is nearly all 
concealed within the abdomen. The larvae are 
destitute of feet. [Cynips.] 

-ips, 3. [Gr. (TKviif/ ( sknips ), pL triewtyes 
\sfcnipkes) — an insect living under the bark of 
trees. From the Greek came t he Low Lst. forms 
cyniphes , cynijes, whence tne generic naiue.j 
Entom. : A genus of llymenopteroua In- 
flects, the typical one of ti e family Cynipida?. 
The species are minute animals which punc- 
ture the leaves or other pai ts of various trees 
or plants, producing the excrescences known 
as galls. Cynips gallee tinctorio * thus punc- 
tures an oak, Quercus infectoria, producing 
the galls of commerce. They come from Asia 
Minor, Syria, and the adjacent parts, C. 
quercus foliiy in our own country, produces 
round excrescences on the common oak, which 
the uninitiated mistake for acorns, though 
there is little resemblance between them. 
The puncture of C. insana produces the Dead 
Sea Apples. [Sciniph.J 

^jm-d-^eph'-al-us, s. [Lat. cynocephalus ; 
Gr. KWOK<i(f>a\o<; (kunokephalos) = (as subst.) 
= the dog-headed baboon [def], (as sdj.) = 
dog-headed : k>ju v (kuon), genit. (kunos) 
s= a dog, and tu<f>a\r) ( kephalc ) = the head.] 
Zool. : A genus of Old World Monkeys or 
Baboons, family Simiidaj or Simiadae. As the 
etymology implies, the head, which is very 
large, is like that of a dog. The resemblance 
is speedy in the prolongation forward of the 
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jaws and the low facial angle (about 30°), 
making the animal diverge more widely from 
the human type than the tailless apes. The 
natal callosities ars of great size, and often 
bright coloured. The disposition of this 
baboon is violent. Its native country is 
South Africa. It is the epeeies described in 
the following verse by Pringle, the Cape poet — 

•'And the grim natyr-f*ced baboon 
Sits railing to the rising moon. 

Or chiding with hoarse angry cry 
The herdsman as be wanders hy." 

" The lid of one vase consisted of a curved human 
head ; another was a jackal'e head, and the third that 
of a cynocephalus."— Blackwood's Magatine, Nov. 1881 
p. 681. 

fryn'-a-ddn, s - IGr. «wo5wr (kunodon), the 
same as <tvv65ov^(fcuHodo?«) = the canine tooth.] 

1. Bot. : A genus of grasses, tribe Chloridie. 
The spike is one-flowered with a superior rudi- 
ment, the glumes nearly equal, the styles 
long and distinct with feathery stigmas. 
Cynodon Dactylon (the Creeping Dog’s-tooth 
Grass) has three to five digitate spikes. It is 
found in England on the coasts of Devonshire 
and Cornwall. It occurs also in Asia, snd is 
an East Indian fodder grass. A cooling drink 
is made in that country from its roots. It has 
been considered as a good substitute for sarsa- 
parilla. So has another Indian species, C. 
linearis , or lineare, which is called Durva- 
grass. 

2. Paleeont. : A genus of fossil mammals, 
belonging probably to the family Cauidffi, 
though with affiuities to the Viverridse. 

^yn-o dra'-oo, s. [Gr. kvuv ( kuon ), genit. 
irveov ( kunos ) = a dog, and Lat. draco; Gr. 
( drakon ) = a dragon.] 

Palfp&nt. : A genus of reptiles, order Therio- 
dontia. Teeth of three sorts, as in the carni- 
vorous mammals ; the canines sre large. 
Found in Triassie(?) strata in South Africa. 

^yu-og'-a-lc, s. [Gr. kiW ( kuon ), genit. xuvo? 
(kunos) = a dog, and yotArj contraction 

of ya\er) ( galee ) = a weasel.] 

Zool. : A genus of mammals, family Viver- 
ridse or Civets. Cynogale Bennettii is found in 


Borneo. It feeds partly on tish, which its 
webbed feet enable it to pursue in their native 
element. 

9yn-o glos -sc-re, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. cyno- 
gloss(nm ), and fein. pi. adj. sutf. -e«s.] 

Bot . : A tribe of Boraginaeeee, type Cyno- 
glossum (q.v.). 

9yn- 6 gios' -sum, s. [Lat. cynoglossus ; Gr. 
Kw6y\to(r<Tov ( kunoglosson ) : kvwv ( kuon ), genit. 
mi wis (kuiws) = a dog, and yAiLo-aa (glossu) = 
a tongue.] 

Bot. : HoundVtongue. A genus of plants, 
order Boraginaceie. Calyx five-cleft, corolla 
funnel-shaped, with the mouth closed, promi- 
nent, blunt scales, filaments of the stamens 
very short, nuts imiricated. More than fifty 



species are known. Two — viz., Cynoglossitni 
officinale, the Common Ilound’s-tongue, and C. 
montannm , the Green -leaved Hound’s -tongue — 
are British. Their flowere are purple-red. 
The former species has an unpleasant mouse- 
like smell, and is considered by some to be 
narcotic. Its leaves are bitterish, snd produce 
a strong-scented oil. 

9 yn og'-raph-y, s. [Gr. *tW (toma), genit. 
Kueos (kunos), = a dog ; ypa</>w ( grapho ) = to 
write, to describe.] A treatise on, or history 
of, the dog. 

9 yn b me' -tra, s. [Gr. mW (kuon), genit. 
icvvos (kunos) = a dog, and pgr pa ( metra ) = the 
matrix or womb, from pgrgp (miter) = a 
mother.] 

Bot. : A genus of leguminous plants, the 
typical one of the tribe Cyuoinetreie (q.v.). 
It consists of East Indian trees, two of which 
have been introduced into British green- 
houses. 

9 yn-o me'-tre-ae, s. pi [Mod. Lat. cyno- 
metr(a), and fern. pi. adj. suff. •<«.] 

Bot. : A tribe of leguminous plants, sub- 
order Csesalpiniete. 

9 yn-o mor-i-a 9 e-ie, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
cynotnori(um), and fein. pi. adj. suff. -am*.] 
Bot. : In some classifications a distinet 
order of Rhizogens, constituted by what 
Lindley and others consider entitled to rank 
only ss a tribe or family of Bala noph ora eete. 
[Cynomorida;.] When made an order it is 
said to be distinguished from Bala noph oraeeai 
by the distinet stamens snd the imperfect 
perianth of the male flowers. 

9yn-o-mbr ~i-dae, 5. pi [Mod. I^at. cyno • 
mori(um), and fern. pi. adj. stiff. -id«e.] 

Bot. : A tribe or family of Balanoplioracere. 

9 yn o- mbr’-i- Tim, 5. [Lat. cynomorium; 
Gr. Kwopoptov (knnomorion) = a plant, the 
orobanche or broom-rape. This is not the 
modem cynomorium, but resembles it in 
being parasitical.] 

Botany : 

1. Sing. : A genus of Rhizogens (the- same 
as Rhizautlis), the typical one of the tribe or 
family Cynomoridje. It is of the order Bala- 
nophoraeeai, for which Lindley gives the 
English equivalent of Cynoinoriums. The 
only known species is Cynomorium coccineum, 
formerly called Fungus mehtensis. It is of 
much higher organization than a fungus, 
having actual flowers, which are generally 
unisexual, but sometimes even hermaphrodite. 
The stem is herbaceous, and is covered with 
scales. It is found in the Levant, in Malta, 


the north of Africa, and the Canary Islands. 
It was formerly valued as a styptic. 

2. Pi : The English name given by Lindley 
to the order Bulan ophoraeeai (q.v.). 

9 yn’ o-mys, s. [Gr. kvuiv (kuon), genit kvick 
(kunos) = a dog, and pvs (mtts) = a mouse.] 

Zool.: A genus of Mammals, family Sciu- 
ridae. Cynomys Ludovicianus is the * Brain* 
Dog of North America. 

*9yn -o per, s. [Cjnoper.] 

9 yn d-pi-the'-eus, s. [Gr. kvwv (kuon), 
genit. Kueo? (fcunos) = a dog, and irL$gKoc 
(pitkekos) = an ape, a monkey.] 

Zool. : A genus of apes. The tail is entirely 
absent. Cynopithecits niger is found i n 
Celebes and the Philippine Islands. It is 
an animal in some respects resembling a 
baboon. 

9yn-o-rex / -i-a, s. [Fr. cynorexie. From 
Gr. now (kuon) = a dog, and opcfia. (oreria) = 
a longing tor, . . . appetite.] 

Med. : A canine appetite, i.t., a voracious one. 

9 yn o sure, * 9 yn b-siir'-a, s. [Lat. cy- 
uosura, the Lesser Bear ; Gr. tcvvoaovpa (kn- 
nosoura); kvujv (kuon), genit. kiivoi (kunos) =■ 
a dog ; ovpd (oura) = a tail.]* 

1. Lit.: The constellation of the Lesser Bear, 
containing the north star. 

"Having the Cynoture aud Ursa Minor for theu- 
best directors."— air H'. Herbert : Travel t, p. 377. 

IL Figuratively : 

* 1. Anything which serves to guide or point 
the way. 

"The Countess of Buckingham was the Cynotur* 
that all the Papists steered by." — Ha eke t Life of 
Abp. Williams, i. 171. 

2. A centre of attraction. 

“Where, perhaps, some beauty lies. 

The cynosure vi neighbouring eyes." 

Milton: L' Allegro. 

9yn-a-sur'-us, s. [Lat cynosura (q.v.).] 

But.: Dog’s-tail Grass. A genus of grasses, 
tribe Festuceae, family Broraidte. The flowers 
are in a spiked unilateral panicle, the spike lets 
with two to five perfect florets, with a pecti- 
nated braetea at their base ; glumes, two, equal, 
membranaceous, shortly awned ; glumellas 
two. Cyaosurvs cristatus, the Crested Dog's- 
tail Grass, or Gold-seed, is indigenous t<. 
Britain, and is highly valued as a fodder grass, 
it is from twelve to eighteen inches high, 
with narrow linear leaves snd seennd racemes. 
C. echinatus is found in the Channel Islands. 

£yn' thi-a* s. [From Cynthus, now Monte 
r. infio, a mountain of Delos, where Apollo and 
Diana were born.] 

1. Ancient Myth. : One of the names of 
Diana ; the moon. 

'* Wh^n Cynthia's light almost gave way to morn. 

And nearly veU'd In mirt a waning hom. - 

Byron: Lara, li. 2i. 

2. Zoology : 

(1) A genus of Lepidoptera, family Nyui- 
phalidae, and sub- family Vanessidi of Stainton. 
It contains the Painted Lady, Cynthia cardui. 

(2) A genua of Crustaceane. 

(3) A genua of simple sessile Aseidian.s. 
Body sessile, external envelope coriaceous, 
branchial and anal orifices opening in four 
rays or lobes. Forbes and Hamley enumerate 
thirteen species as British. 

* 9y’-dn, 5 . IScion.] 

9y-b-phor'-i-a, s. [Gr. kvqs (kuas) = a foetus, 
aud <j>ope< *> ( phoreo ) — to carry, to bear.] 

Med. : The period of gestation. 

9y-per-a‘-9e-ae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. cyper(us ) 
(q.v.), snd fem. pi. adj. suff. -aeecc.] 

Bot. : Sedges. A large order of endogenous 
plants, alliance Glumales. It consists of 
herbaceous plants, somewhat resembling 
grasses, but the latter have cylindrical stems 
with many joints, while the Cyperaceae, as a 
rule, have triangular stems with only one 
joint. When the leaves form a sheath, that 
sheath is not slit. Flowers consisting of im- 
bricated solitary bracts, of which the lower 
ones are generally empty * calyx none; corolla 
none ; stamens one to twelve ; ovary ore- 
celled, often surrounded by setae ; ovule on--, 
erect; nut crustaceous or bony. The order s 
divided into the ten following tribes : (I) Cari- 
ceae, (2) Ely neae, (3) Sclerece, (4) Rhyneospore.e, 
(5) Cladeae, (6) Chrysitricheae, (7) Hypolytreie, 
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(8) Fuireneie, (9) Sen-pea 1 , and (10) Cypereie. 
Tliey are found more or less in every country, 
growing in marshes, ditches. streams, mea- 
dows, heaths, forests, on the sands of the 
sc.ishore, and on mountains. There is In 
them a great absence of been la and sugur, 
so that cattle do not care to use them ns 
fodder. There are 120 known genera, and 
more than 2,000 species. 

$y per’ 6-80, s. pi (Mod. Lat. cyper(xts) t and 
feiu. pi. adj. suit, -ew.] 

Bot. : A tribe of plants, order Cyperaccse. 

9y-per-i'-tc§, s. (Mod. Lat. cyper(us), and 
-ites (Min.) — stone.] 

BakEO-botany : A genua of fossil plants, sup- 
posed, when the name was first given them, to 
be akin to Cyprus. Now, however, they are 
believed to be the leaves of ttigillaria, or some 
similar plant. They occur in the Carboniferous 
rooks. 

cy'-per-iis, s. [Mod. Lat. cyperus ; Class. 
Lat. cyperos . cyperum ; Ur. xuVeipo? (fcapeiros) 
= the species of the modern genus Cyperus, 
called by Linnaeus Cyperus longus, or C.comosus 
of Sibthorp.] 

Dot. : A large genus of Endogens, the typical 
one nf the trif*e.Cypcreap and the order Cypcr- 
aceie. The spikelets are many-flowered ; the 
glumes of one valve, keeled, nearly all fertile, 
equal ; bristles none ; style deciduous. Alto- 
gether 370 species are enumerated by Kuutli. 
It is essentially a southern genus, Carex takiug 
its place in the north. One species, how- 
ever, is wild in Britain— viz., Cyprus longus , 
the Sweet Cyperus or Galingale. It ia, how- 
ever, rare. Another, C.fuscus, is naturalised. 
The roots of the former are tonic and sto- 
machic, as well as those of the Indian C. 
odoratus. The tubers of C. hexastachyus or 
rotund ns are said by General Hardwick*? to be 
given successfully by Hindoo practitioners in 



case 3 of cholera. They call it Mootha. Those 
of C. per tenuis, or Naaur Mootha , dried and 
pulverised, are used by Hindoo ladies for 
scouring and perfuming their hair. C. Iria is 
administered in India hi suppression of the 
mouses and in colic. The tubers or corms of 
C. escnlentus are used in the south of Europe 
for food, as well as for the preparation of 
orgeat; in India they have been roasted and 
used as a substitute for coffee or cocoa. Those 
of C. bulbosto s (C. jemenicus, Linnaeus), if not 
ao sm ill, would be similarly used in India. 
C, textilis is used in the same country f or 
covering rooms and for making ropes. C. 
inundatus , by binding the bank of the 
Ganges, protects it from the action of the 
water. Finally, C. Hydra is the Nutgrass of 
the West Indies, which overruns sugar-cane 
plantations and renders them barren. ( Lind - 
ley, *Cc.) 

^y'-phel, s. (Etym. doubtfnl.] 

‘1. The Common Houseleek, Sempcrvivum 
tectorum. (Withering.) 

2. Cherleria sedoides . (Britten £ Holla)id.) 

plicl -lau s. [Gr. xv<f>e \ Aa ( kuphdla ) = the 
hollows of the ears.] 

Botany : 

1. A genus of Hymenomycetous Fungi, 
forming somewhat membranous minute cups, 
sessile or 9talked upon branches of trees or 
upon mosses. (Griffith £ Henfrey.) 

2. A pale tubercle-like spot on the under 
surface of the thallus of lichens. 


* ^y'-pher, s. [Cipher.] 

^y'-pher, v , (Cipher, r.] 

* cypher- tunnel, 3. A dummy or mock 

chimney, 

"Tho device of cf//ih*r-t tin nets or mock -chimney*, 
merely for uniformity of building, betug unknown In 
those lou-teL"— Fuller: Ch. Hut., V. lit. 

5y phi-a, s. [Gr. xv<t>6<> ( kuphos ) = bent, 
bent forwards, stooping ; used with reference 
to the gibbous atigma.J 

Lot. : A genus of plants, order Campanu- 
lacea*, tribe Campanula. Ita appropriate 
locality is South Africa. It is said that the 
Hottentots eat the tuberous root of Cyphia 
digitata. 

^y'-phon, s. [Gr. ( kuphon ) = a crooked 

piece of wood. ] 

Entom. : A genus of Beetles, family Dascil- 
lid-.e. Sharp enumerates eight species as 
British. 

^y-phon l dae, s. pi [Mod. Lat. cyphon, and 
feni. pi adj. sun. -idee. ] 

Entom. : In aume classifications a family of 
Beetles, type Oyphnn, which ia more com- 
monly placed under the Dascillidie. [Cyphon.] 

* ^y-phon ism,, [Gr. xv^viafto^ (kuphon- 
ismos ) = punishment in the pillory ; kv^oje 
( kuphon) = a pillory.] An ancient mode of 
punishment or torture inflicted on criminals. 
It consisted in rubbing tho offender with 
honey, and afterwards exposing him in a cage, 
or fastening him to a stake, to be a prey to 
swarms of insects. Another view is that it 
was the placing of a wooden collar around 
the neck of the malefactor, pressing it down, 
as is still done in China. 

cy-prse-a, s. [From Lat. Cypris ; Gr. fcun-pi? 
(kupri$)= a name of Venus or Aphrodite, from 
the island of Cyprus, iu which she was first 
adored, and where her worship flourished most.] 
Zool. : Cowry. A genus of Gastero]x»dous 
Molluscs, the typical one of the family Cy- 
pneida. The shell is ventricose, convolute, 
enamelled ; the spire concealed, the aperture 
long and narrow, with a short canal at each 
end, the inner lip crenulated, the outer one 
inflected and crenulated. The young shell 
differs greatly from the mature one ; it has a 
sharp outer lip and a prominent spire. One 
hundred and fifty recent species are known 
from the warmer parts of both hemispheres, 
especially from the Eastern one ; fossil, eighty 
species, from the Chalk period till now. 
Cypnea moneta is the Money Cowry, used as 
a circulating medium in Africa, India, and the 
East generally. C. annulus is used by the 
Asiatic Islanders as au ornament to their 
dress, a weight for their fishing nets, and 
for barter. Layard found specimens of it 
among the ruins of Nineveli. The species of 
Cowry so frequently seen on mantelpieces is 
Cyprcea tigris. ( S . P. Woodward : Mollusea 

(ed. Tate), £c.) 

cy-prse i dae, s. pi [Mod. Lat cypra^a) 
(q.v.), and fem. pi. adj. auff. -id/r.] 

Zool : A family of Gasteropodous Molluscs. 
The shell is convolute, enamelled, the spire 
concealed, the aperture narrow, channelled at 
each end, the outer lip thickened and in- 
flect'd ; no operculum. The animal has a 
broad foot and a mantle expanded on each 
side iato lobes. The Cypreeidie live in shal- 
low water near the shore of the ocean, and 
feed on zoophytes. Chief genera, Cyprsea aod 
Ovtilum. (5. P. Woodward.) 

^y-pres (pron. pra), s. [Norm. Ft. = as 

T near as am be. (Kelham).j 

Law: Approximation. It is specially used 
in connection with wills and with charitable 
bequests. A person, by his will, bequeaths 
property to a certain descendant, but through 
unacquaiotance with the law he proposes an 
illegal arrangement for carrying it out ; the 
Chancery Division of the Supreme Court can 
do as the Old Court of Chancery lias done 
continually, substitute a legal for the illegal 
method of carrying out the testator’s inten- 
tions, and allow the essential part of the ex- 
pressed intention to stand. A similar im- 
provement of procedure is often made in con- 
nection with badly-drawn charitable bequests. 

cy'-press 0), * ci pre, ci-presse, cy- 
pur, ' cy-pyr, ’cy pres, v cy-parisse, 
* cu-prcssc, s. & a. [In Sw. cypress ; Dan. 


cyprts^lrar) ; Dot. & 8p. cipres ; Oer. cyjmsst; 
Fr. cypres ; Prov. cypres ; Port ciprt&le ; 1 tal. 
cipresso ; Lat. cupressus, from Gr. xvirdptaaoe 
(kujarissos) = the cypress- tree. Cf. also Heb. 
(gopher) (Gen. vi. 14).] (Gofheb.] 

A * As substantive ; 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A tree, Cupressvs sem)>ennrens, a tall, 
evergreen conifer, indigenous to Persia and 
the Levant, but planted all over the adjacent 
regions, though not to any extent m India. The 
Greek word xvirafaraos (kupurissos) has by 
some been derived from Kvnpos ( Kupro s), the 
island of Cyprus, where it is abundant. It Is 
limited, in the regions where it grows, id 
> u rial -grounds, especially ill those ol the Mo- 
hammedans and ol the Aiineuiana. The intrtlern 
Romans admit it, as did their ancient predeces- 
sors, into their private gardens. The Greek* 
made their coffins of its wood, and some Egy]>- 
tian mummy chests are of the same material, 
It is used in Candia, Malta, and other places lor 
building purposes, being very durable. The 
doors of Peter's at Rome are formed of it, 
and luve lasted 1,100 years. The gates of Con- 
stantinople, also built of it, continued the same 
length of time. The Bald Cypress (Taxodmm 
dintidnnn) is found in the coast swamps of the 
United States from Delaware to Texas. It is s 
large and lofty tree, its wood very durable, and 
largely used for shingles. In euoimerce there 
are three kiods, Red, Black and White Cypress, 
named from the color of the woou. 

2. Any species of Cupressus. Thus, there is 
the Spreading Cypress (Cupressus iiorizontalis.) 

IL The Cypress of Scripture: Heb. HlVt 
(i tirzah ) is derived from PH (taraz) — to be 
strong. It ia, therefore, some strong tree 
which there are no means of identifying. It 
is probably not the cypress, which lias another 
word to express it, namely, (berosh), in 

most places translated cedar or fir. 

B. As adj. : Made of cypress, or in any way 
pertaining to it. 

*• Let Nymph* xnd fiy Ivans cypret* garland* bring.” 
Pope : Winter, 

(1) Bald Cypress: An American name for 
Taxodium (Treas. of Bot.) 

(2) Broom Cypress: Kochia scoparia. ( Trea ». 
of Bot.) 

(3) Deciduous Cypress : Taxodium distichum. 
(Treas. of But.) 

(4) Field Cypress : Ajuga Charrurpitys. 

(5) Garden Cypress : 

(a) Artemisia maritima. (Gerard.) 

(b) Santoli na Chamoecyparissiut. (byte ; Britten 
<L Holland.) 

(6) Ground Cypress : Santoli na Cha macypa- 
rissns. [(5) (b).j (Treas. of Bot.) 

(7) Summer Cypress : The same as (2). 

*T Obvious compounds : Cypress - bough 

( Hemans : The Cambria n in America) ; Cypress- 
bud (Milton : An Epitaph.) 

cypress knees, pi Great excres- 
cences, produced by a disease called exostosia, 
on the roots of Taxodium In America they 
are hollowed out, and then used for beehives. 
(Treas. of Bot.) 

cypress -moss, s. Lycopodium alpinum . 
(Parkinson ; Britten £ Holland.) 

cypress-oak, s. Querent pedunculata 

fastigiata. (Paxton.) 

cypress -powder, s. A powder made, 
in Trance at least, from the dried leaves of 
Arum maculatum. (Paxton.) 

cypress-spurge, s. Euphorbia cyparis- 

sus. (Hooker £ Arnott.) 

cypress turpentine, s. Pistacia Tere- 
binthtis 

cy ‘-press (2), $. [A contraction of Lflt eyperu* 

J l r v.).] i ’ ns longus- (>'t^ard; Britten £ 
Holla nd.) 

IT (1) fiwe:t Cypress: Cyper»is longus. 

(2) Cypress root : Cyperus longus. 

5 yp'-ri an, a & s. [From the proper name 
Cyprus.] 

A. As adjective: 

]. Lit. : Belonging or pertaining to the 
island of Cyprus. 

• 2. Fig. : Lewd, abandoned. 


fate, fdt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, chb, cure, unite, our, rule, full; try, Syrian, a», c* — e. ey = a, QU = kw. 
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B. As substantive : 

1. Lit. : A native of Cyprus ; a Cypriot. 

* 2. Fig. : A lewd woman ; a prostitute ; a 
courtezan. 

$y-pri-car'-<?!-a, s. [Gr. xvirpo; ( knpris)= 
a name of Aphrodite or Venus, and xapBia 
(kardia) = the heart.] 

Zool. : A genus of Conchiferous Molluscs, 
family Cyprinidse. The shell is oblong, with 
2 — 2 cardinal teeth, and 1 — 1 lateral ouu in 
each valve. Thirteen recent species are 
known, from the Red Sea, India, and Aus- 
tralia, aud sixty fossil, the latter from the 
Silurian rocks onward. (S. P. Woodward.) 

^y -pri-daa, 9y-prid'-i-da9 f s. pi. [Mod. 
Lat. cypr(is) (q.v.), genit. cypridis , and fern, 
pi. adj. suff. -iche.J 

1. Zool. : A family of Entomostraeous Mol- 
luscs, order Ostraeoda. They move the 
antennae with great rapidity, thus converting 
them into swimming organs. They reside 
entirely within a bivalve shell, which, unlike 
the Conehilerous Molluses, they cast annually. 
Type, Cypris (q.v.). 

2. Palceont.: The family extenda from the 
Carboniferous period till now, its maximum 
development seeming to be at the present 
time. Individuals belonging to single species 
abound in the freshwater limestone of Burdie 
House (Lower Carboniferous), in the insect 
limestone (Lias), in the Wealden strata, and 
in the marls of Auvergne, the last-named of 
Eoceoe age. 

9 y-pri-di na, s. [Gr. xonpiSio^ ( kupridios ) 
= belonging to Aphrodite, and fem. sing. suit, 
•ina.] 

1. Zool.: A genus of minute Entoinostra- 
cons Crustaceans, the typical one of the 
family Cypridinid® (q.v.). Eyes two stalked ; 
autenmu two pairs, both pedifonn, one pair 
always enclosed within the shell ; a beak-like 
projection in front of the carapace ; abdomen 
terminated by a lamellar plate, armed with 
atrong claws and hooked spines. They have 
a distinct heart, though this is waoting in 
the allied Cypris and Cy there. They are ex- 
clusively marine. 

2. Palieont. : It has existed from the Car- 
boniferous period till now. 

$y-pri-dln'-i-dse, 5 y-pri-din’-a-daa t 

s. pi. [Mod. Lat. cypridir^a)) aud fern. pi. 
adj. sulf. 

1. Zool : A family of minute Entomostra- 
cous Crustaceans, order Ostraeoda. Type 
Cypridina (q.v ). Other known genera, En- 
tomis aad Eotomoconehus. The two last are 
extinct. 

2. Palceont. : They range from the Silurian 
till now. [1.] 

^-prl'-na, 5. [Gr. K un-pis (Kupris) — a name 
of Aphrodite or Venus, from the island of 
Cyprus, whence her worship is said to have 
come, and where it flourished.] 

Zool. : A genus of Conchiferou9 Molluscs, 
the typical one of the family Cyprinidse. The 
cardinal teeth are 2—2; the laterals 0 — 1, 
1—0. Cyprina Islandica is a large bivalve, 
often seen on the shores after storms, espe- 
cially in Scotland. It is a northern shell, 
though fossil in Sicily and Piedmont. It is 
the only recent species, but there are ninety 
fossil, ranging from the Muschelkalk onward 
till now. 

$yp -ri ne (1 ), * 9 yp rin, a. & s. [Gr. Kvirpa 
(Jcupros) = pertaining to Cyprus or to copper, 
and Eng. suff. -tne.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the cypress. 

B. As srtbstantive : 

Min. : A variety of Idocrase. (Brit. Mus. 
Cat.) For the latter mineral Dana prefers the 
name Vesuvianite. Cyprine is of a pale sky- 
blue colour, produced by a trace of copper. 
It is found in Norway. (Dana.) 

9ST> -rlne* (2), a. [Cyprinus.] Of or pertain- 
iog to a tkjfc of the genus Cyprinus. 

9y-prm'-i-dse (1), s. pi. [Lat. cyprin(us ) 
(q.v.), and fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

1. Zoot. : A family of fishes, order Malacop- 
tera, sub-order Abdominalia. The mouth, 
which is small, is formed by the intermaxillary 
bones, and is generally destitute of teeth. 
The Pbaryngeans, on' the contrary, have 


strong teeth. The branehiostegous rays are 
lew, the scales gen rally large. The genera 
represented iD Britain are Cyprinus, Barbus, 
Gobio, Tinea, A brain is, Leuciaeus, Cobitis, 
and Botia. 

2. Paheont. : It ie not known before the 
Tertiary period. 

9 y-prin'-i dee (2), s. pi. [Mod. Lat. Cyprin(a ) 
(q.v.), and feiu. pi. adj. suit, -idee.] 

Zool. : A family of bivalve Molluscs, belong- 
ing to the class Conehifcra, the section Sipho- 
uida, and that portion of it in which the 
paliial line is simple in plaee of being sin uated. 
They have regular equivalve oval or elongated 
shells, with solid elo3e valves, an external 
conspicuous ligament with 1 — .3 cardinal 
teeth in each valve, and usually a poste- 
rior lateral tooth. The leading genera are 
Cyprina, Circe, Astarte, Crassatella, Isocardia, 
Cyprieardia, Opia, Cardiuia, and Cardita. 

9 y prrn-o don' tl dse, $. pi. [Gr. Kvnpivos 
(kuprinos) = a kind of carp, and o5ov? (otZous), 
genit. oSovros (ochm(os) =■ a tooth.] 

Ichthy. : A family of fishes, order Mulacop- 
tera, sub-order Abdominalia. As the name 
imports, in dentitiou they resemble the Cypri- 
nidfe (Carps), with which they are still some- 
times associated, but the jaws are more retrac- 
tile and toothed. Genera Anableps, &c. 

9# pri -nus, s. [Lat. cyprinus; Gr. xvnpivo'; 
( kuprinos ) = a species of carp.] 

Zool. ; A genus of fishes, the typical one of 
the family Cyprinklie [Oypj\inid.e( 1).] There 
is one large dorsal fin, the mouth small and 
without teeth, the scales large, the branchin- 
stegous rays three, the second rays of the 
dorsal and anal fins large, bony, and more or 
less serrated. Yarrell enumerates four British 
species : (1) Cyprinus carpio , the Counnon 
Carp; (2) 0 . carassius, the Crucian Carp or 
German Carp ; (3) C. gibelio , the Prussian 
Carp or Gibel Carp, and (4) C. auratus y the 
Gold Carp. The last named species, called 
the gold and silver fish, is a native of China, 
though now naturalised in Britain. 

Qyp'riot, s. [Gr. KuVpio? ( kuprios ) = Cy- 
prian. J A native or inhabitant of Cyprus. 

cyp'-ri-ped -e-ce, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. cypripe - 
d(iun 0 (q.v.) } ami fem. pi. a<lj. stiff, -or.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Orchids, type Cypripediuin. 

cyp ri ped i-iim, s. (Gr. Kvnpi^ ( Kupris ) 
= Aphrodite or Venus, and aaid to be from 
ttoSkh' (podion) = dimin. of n-ovs (jjoks) = a 
foot, used in the sense of a slipper ; but more 
probably from nz&iov ( pedion ) = a plain, &c.J 
Bot . ; Lady's Slipper. A genus of Orchids, 
tribe Cypripedeae. The lip is large aud in- 
flated, the column with a large terminal 
dilated lobe or etameo separating the two 
anthers ; the two lateral sepals often combined. 



Cypripcdium Calceolus , the Common Lady’s 
Slipper, is very beautiful, and is found, though 
very rarely, in woods in the north of EngL'ind. 
Several speeies are natives of the United 
States, others are fuund in Asia. CL gutiatnm 
is prescribed in Siberia as a palliative iu epi- 
lepsy, and C. pubescens in North America as a 
substitute for Valerian. 

9y’-pris, S. [Lat. Cypris ; Gr. Kwpi? ( Kupris ) 
— a name of Aphrodite, from the island of 
Cyprus, whieh was the earliest seat of her 
worship, and ita chief metropolis.] 

1. Zool . : A genus of minute Entomostraeous 
Crustacea, the typical one of the family 


Cypridte (q.v.). The eye is single, the inferior 
antenna* with a tuft or pencil of long filaments 
arising from the last .joint but one. There is 
a bivalve carapace which the animal ran open 
or shut at will, and from which it can pro- 
trude its feet. The swimming apparatus con- 
sists of appendages at the tail. The Cyprides 
are minute in size. They may be s<en in great 
numbers swimming awiftly iu ditches, stag- 
nant fresh water pools, and similar places. 
Among tiiese are Cypris uni/asciata, C. viduUy 
See. 

2. Palceont. : The cast-off shells are so abun- 
dant in various fresh-water strata of different 
ages, that they impart to them a divisional 
structure like that so frequently produced by 
mica. 

?yp rite, $. [Gr. *u7rpo? (fcwpros) = copper, 
and suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : The same as Copper o lance or 
Chalcacite. 

£y prus (I), s. k a. [Lat. Cyimts ; Gr. 
Kvirpo?.] 

A, As substantive : 

Gcog . ; An island in the Levaut. There 
were aneiently celebrated copper mines in it. 
It was the great scat of the worship of Aphro- 
dite or Venus. Now it is under British rule 
though still a part of the Turkish empire. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to the island de- 
scribed under A. 

Cyprus bird, s. The Blackcap (Curruca 
atricapilla), said to be abundant in Cyprus. 

Cyprus wine, s. A kind of wine made 
in Cyprus. 

"The rich Cyprus trine, which is bo much esteemed 
in nil pitita, ia very dear."— Pococke : Observations on 
Cyprus, vol. in , pt. i. 

* 9 ^- prus (2), * ci pres, * cy press, * sy- 

pres, s. [*ee def.J [Crape.] A stuff sup- 
posed to bave been originally introduced from 
Cyprus, whence its name. It is difficult to 
say exactly what kiDd of fabric it was : prob- 
ably, a sort of linen erape. 

" Lawn aa white aa driven snow, 

Cyprus black aa e er was crow." 

Shakesp. : H'mtrr t Tate, iv. 4. 

* Cyprus hat, s. A hat with a crape 
hat -band on it. 

* Cyprus lawn, s. The same as Cyprus 
(2) (q.v.). 

** And sable stole o t Cyprus lawn. 

Over thy decent shoulders drawn." 

Vxiion : II Penseroto. 

9 yp-sel-a, a. [Gr. (kupsele) = any 

hollow ve*ssel.] 

Bot. : A kind of fruit placed by Liudley 
under his class Syacarpi or Compound Fruit. 
It is one-seeded, one-eellcd, indcliiscent, with 
the integumeuts of the seed not cohering with 
the eudocarp. In the ovarian state it evinces 
its compound nature by the presence of two 
or more stigmas, but at last it is unilocular, 
with only one ovule. It is generally called 
an aehene, but as that term has been used in 
diflereot senses, Liudley prefers cj^sela. 
Example, the fruits of the Compusitae, 

9yp-sel'-i-da3, s. pi. [Lat. cypsd(us), aod fem. 
pi. adj. suit. 

Omith. : A family of birds, tribe Fissivos- 
tres. It cousists of birds, the affinity of 
which, in general characters, to the Swallows 
all must recognise. They differ, however, in 
having all the four toes pointed forwards, in 
having longer and narrower wings, in the 
structure of the trachea, Ac. [Cypselus.] 

9yp’-scl-us, s. [Lat. cypsellus, the spelling 

1 of which it will be observed has been altered 
in the modern genus ; Gr. *ityeAos (kupselos)= 
the Sand-martin.] 

Omith. : A genus of Birds, the typical one 
of the family Cypselida- (q.v.). Cypselus apus 
is the Common Swift. It lias a forked tail, is 
blackish-brown in colour, with a greyish -white 
throat. It flies with amazing rapidity, and 
with a loud screaming voice ; sometimes 
careeriog in small parties round steeples or 
other elevated objects. It is migratory, like 
the Swallows, goiug off earlier in the autumn 
than they. They build here, forming a bulky 
nest, in whieh they deposit two or three white 
eggs. A seeond speqies, C. mrlba, the White- 
bellied Swift, has occasionally been taken in 
Britain. The Common Indian Swift is C. 
affims. 


boil, b 6 $ i pout, cat, 9ell, chorus, 9hin, bengh; go, gem; thin, this, sin, as; expect. Xenophon, e^cist. -mg, 

-dan, - tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shun; -^ion, -§ion = zhun. -cious, -tious, -sions = shus. -ble, -die, <fce. = beL, dgL 
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’ey pur, *cy-pyr, s. [Cypress.] 

"cyrcumsycyon, s. [Circumcision.] 

cy re na, s. [From tlie uymph Cyrene.] 

[C VIIENE* ] 

Zool . : A genus of Conchiferous Molluscs, 
liimily Cyclmlidaj. They liuvo strong oval 
shells, with a thick epidermis, the hinge teeth 
—3, the laterals 1 1 in each valve. Those* 

which have orbicular concentrically furrow eel 
shells, with the lateral teeth elongated ami 
striated across, belong to llio section Corbi- 
cula. One hundred and thirty recent and one 
hundred and tlve fossil species are known, 
the latter from the Wenlden upward. None 
of the recent species occur now in Britain : 
they are from the warmer parts of both hemi- 
spheres. Cyrena co nsohriua is found recent 
trom Egypt to China, and fossil in the Plio- 
cene of England, Belgium, and Sicily. 

re na ic, «. [Or. *<>pTjraiK<K (kurenaikos) 
= pertaining to Cyrene.] 

1. Of or pertaining to Cyrene, a Greok 
colony on the nortli coast of Africa, named 
after the nymph Cyrene. 

2. Pertaining or relating to the Epicurean 
school of philosophers founded by Aristippus, 
a disciple of Socrates, at Cyrene. 

cy re ne, s. [Lat. Cyrene ; Gr. Kupyioj 
(kurenii). J 

1. Class . Mythol. : A nymph carried into 
Africa by Apollo. The city Cyreua in Africa 
was said to be called after her. 

2. Asfron. : An asteroid, the 133rd found. 
It was discovered by Watson, on August Id, 
1873 . 

Cy rc ni an, s. [Gr Kvpru’aaos ( kurennias ).] 

* A native of inhabitant of Cyrene. 

“ A iid they corn i>el one Si mou & Cyrenian ... to 
bear hLs crosa."— Mark xv. 21. 

cy ril la, s. [Named after Dominieo Cyrillo, 

1 M.l>., Professor of Botany at Naples.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants, the typical one of 
the order Cyrillacea* (q.v.). 

$y ril-la-9e-je, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. cyrill((t) 
(q.v.), and fem. pi. adj. sutf. •acccc.) 

Bot.: Cyrillads. An order of Hypogynons 
Exogens, alliance Berberales. It consists 
of shrubs with evergreen simple exstipulate 
leaves, flowers usually in racemea, calyx four 
to five parted, petals live distinct, hypogyuous, 
imbricated in estivation ; stamens live to 
ten, ovary two, three, or four-celled, fruit a 
succulent capsule or drupe, seeds inverted, 
with much albumen. Habitat, North America. 
Lindley, in 1845, enumerated three genera, 
and estimated the known species at five. 

9y ril lads, 5. pi. (Mod. Lat. cyrill(a ), and 
pi. adj. sutf. -r«fe.] 

Bot. : The name given by Lindley to the 
order Cyrillace* (q.v.). 

cy ril’ -lie, a. [Eng. Cyril ; -ie.l A term 
applied to the alphabet used by all the 
Slavonic nations who belong to the Eastern 
Church. It was brought into use by Clement, 
first bishop of Bulgaria, a disciple of St. 
Cyril. It is a modification of the Glagolitic, 
with some signs adopted from the Greek. 
[Glagolitic.] 

* cyr-I-o-log'-Ic, «• [Gr. KvpioAoyocos ( kvrio - 
tagikos) = speaking or describing literally : 
Kvpio% ( kurios ) = chief, and Aoyo<; (logos) = 
a word.] Pertaining or relating to capital 
letters. 

tan'-dra,s. [Gr. Kvpros fkurtos)= curved, 
arched, and aerjo (aner), genii. Avipos (andros) 
= a man, . . . (Dot.) a stamen.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants, the typical one of 
the order Gesneraeese, the tribe Cyrtandreae, 
and the family Cyrtandrida*. It consists of a 
number of various shrubs or herbaceous 
plants with opposite leaves, tubular corollas, 
and from four to five stamens, only two of 
them fertile. Theyare natives of the Moluccas. 

9yr-tan-dra'-9e-£e, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. cyr- 
tandr(a), and fem. pi. adj. aufT. -acere.] 

Bot. : An order of plants, alliance Bigno- 
niales. Lindley makes them only a tribe of 
Gesneracew. 

9Jtr tan’-dre-ae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. cyrtandra, 
and fem. pL adj. sutf. -cce.\ 


Bot. : A tribe of plants, order Gesnenacoc. 
They arc herbaceous plants, sometimes stem- 
Icaa. They are not twiners, but are aoiue- 
times parasites. Calyx, corolla, and stamens 
as in Bignmiiacea?. Fruit a long, slender, 
two-celled pod, with many seeds. The tribe 
consists of beautiful flowers from the East 
Indies. The Cyrtandreu*. ditfer from the Gets- 
iieriaecie in having the seeds with no albumen 
and the fruit wholly free. 

9^r tan dri dae, pi |Mo<l. Lat. cyrtan - 
(hid), and fern. pi. adj. sutf. - ida:. ] 

Bot. : A family of plants belonging to the 
order Gesnerace® and the tribe Cyrtandreu*. 
The fruit is baccate. 

9JH* T09 er as, 5. [Gr. supTo? (kurtos) — 
curved, arched, and K»pa? (keros) = horn.] 
Palcront. : A genus »*f Cephalopoda, family 
Orthoeeratida*. The shell is curved, tin* 
sipliunele small, internal or subcentral. 
Eighty four species are known, from the 
Lower Silurian to the Carboniferous rocks. 
The species occur in this country, chiefly in 
Devonshire, and in Ireland. 

9yr - to Ilte, s. Gr. Kvpros (kurtos) = curved 
(from the convex faces of the crystals), and 
Ai0os ( lithos ) = a stone.] 

Min. : A brownish -red mineral with some- 
what adamantine lustre. Hardness, 5*0 ; sp. 
gr., 3'85— 4’04. It has been considered to be 
altered Zircon. Found at Uockport in Massa- 
chusetts. (Dana.) 

9Jfr to style, s. [Gr. Kvpros (fc»rio$)=curve<l, 
arched, and <t 7 uA<k ( stulos ) = a pillar, a 
eolumn.] 

Arch . .* A circular projecting portico. 

9yst, 9ys tis, s. [Gr. kv<ttls (kustis) = a bag, 
a pouch.] 

1. Path. : A bag or sac containing sonic 
morbid matter. 

. . the vomica i* con tabled iu A cyst or bag."— 
A rbuth not : On Diet, 

2. Phys. : A hollow organ with thin walls, 
as the urinary bladder. 

3. Antiq . : A cist (q.v.). 

4. Botany : 

(1) A reproductive cell in certain fuugi. 

(2) The receptacle of essential oil in the 
rind of the orange, &c. 

9yst’-ed, a. [Eng. cyst ; *r</.] Contained or 
enclosed iu a cyst. 

* 9ys terne, s. [Cistern.] 

9ys -tic f *9ys -tick, a. [Eng. cyst; -tc.) 

1. Contained or enclosed in a cyst. 

2. Spec. : Pertaining to or contained in the 
urinary or gall bladders. 

" The bile is of two aorta ; the cyttic. or that con- 
tained in the gall-bladder, a sort of repository for the 
gall ; or the hepatick. or what flows immediately from 
the liver."— A rbuthnot. 

3. Cystoae. 

4. Formed in or shaped like a cyst. 

‘'The transition from the cystic to the tamioid En- 
tozua, . . ." — Owen: Comparative Anatomy, lect. vi. 

cystic artery, 5. A branch of the hepatic 
(q.v.). 

cystic duct, s. The canal serving to 
conduct the bile from the hepatic duct to the 
gall-bladder. 

cystic plexus, s. 

Anat. : A plexus of tli»* gall-bladder. 

cystic oxide, [Cystine.] 

cystic worms, s. pi. 

Zool . ; Worms which were formerly supposed 
to be mature species, but are now known to 
be only tapeworms in certain stages of de- 
velopment. Four such stages are recognized 
— (1) the ovum, or egg ; (2) the proseolex, or 
minute embryo liberated from the egg; (3) 
the soolex, or half-developed animal encysted 
within a cavity in the tissues of the animal 
on which it is parasitic ; (4) the strobila, or 
mature tapeworm. ( Xicholson .) Cystic worms 
are thus tapeworms in the third of the above- 
mentioned stages of growth. A curious fact 
about them is, as a rule, that they do not 
inhabit the same animal during their early 
life that they will prey upon when they reach 
maturity. In their mature state they are 
called cestoid instead of cystic worms. 


* 9ys tl ca, s. pi. [Mod- Lat., from LM. ; 
Gr. kvctis (kustis) = a bladder, au«l neut. |>L 
adj. sutf. -fcn.J Cyatic worms. What was 
once supposed to be an order of mature In- 
testinul Worms, but the species arranged 
under it are now known to be only immature 
forms of the tapeworms. [Cystic worms.] 

* 9ys ti 9cr f cus, s. [Gr. *wn* (kustis) *= a 
bladder, and KipKos (kerkos) = a tail.] 

Zool. : “ The wandered aeolex of Ttrnui 
solium, iu its hydatid form.** (Huxley.) An 
old genus of Intcstiual Worms, order Tamiada 
(Tapeworms). The genus is alKdished becausa 
it was founded on the immature state of 
animals classified already in another part of 
the system. [Cystic wokmh.) Cysticercu* 
ccllnlosir produces “ measles ” in the jug; C. 
eerehralis what are called the staggers in the 
sheep. A species, V. cellulose?, already men- 
tioned, is the only one which at that stage 
infests the human subject, being occasionally 
found in tlie eye, the brain, the heart, aud the 
voluntary muscles. 

9yst l clc, s. [Eug. cyst, dimin. sutf. -tde.) 
A little cyst. 

the cytticle as »u orgtui of hearing .♦ 

Comparative Anatomy, lect lx. 

9ys tid e~«e f s. pi. [Gr. *v<rri ? (kustis) = * 
bladder, <I6<* (eidos) - form, and Lat. fem. pL 
sutl. -eo:.J 

Zool . : The same as Cystoidea (q.v.). 

5ys tld e-ons, s.pl. [Lai. cystide(> c) (q.v.^ 
and Eng. pi. sutf. -ans.] 

Zool. : The English name of the Cystidea or 
the Cystoidea (q.v.). 

“ Lower Siluri»B Cyitidcam.’—A/urehiion : SHuria, 
ch. vili. 

9ys tld i um (pi. cystidia), s. [Latinised 
dimiiL of Gr. kvcti s (kustis) — a bladder.] 
Botany : 

t 1. The name given by Link to wbat 
Giertncr, Lindley, and others call utricnlus. 

2. (PI. cystidia): The projecting cells ac- 
companying the basidia or asci of fungals, and 
supposed to be tbe antberids or male organa 
of tbe plants. 

9ys ti form, a. [Gr. kv<t ti? (kustis) = a 
bladder, and Lat. forma = form, shape.] 

Zool. : Bladder- shaped, 
t Cystiform, Helminthozoa : 

Zool . : The same as Hytadis (q.v.). 

cys'-tine, s. [Gr. *u<m9 (kustis) - a bladder^ 
and sutl. -ine (Chem.) (q.v.).] 

Chcm. : Cystic oxide, C3H7NSO2, or 

CUj(NIl2)‘CO CO(SH). Cystine occurs in a 
rare urinary calculus. It can be extracted by 
potash and precipitated by acetic acid. It 
crystallizes from a solution in hot potash in 
six-sided lamime. 

9ys-ti-phyl 11-dae, ph [Mod. Lat. cj/sfi- 
phyllium), and fem. pi. adj. sutf. -uta.] 
Palceont. : A family of Rugosa (Rugose 
Corals). The corallum generally simple, the 
wall complete, the visceral chamber with 
small convex vesicles of tabulae and dissepi- 
ments, both combined ; an operculum some- 
times present. Range in time from the Silu- 
rian to the Devonian period. 

9ys-tf-phyl -lum, s. [Gr. (kustis) = 

a bladder, and ^vAAo^ (phullon) = a leaf.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of tbe family 
Cystiphyllidse (q.v,). 

9ys ti rrhee'-a, s. [Gr. kvotis (kustis) = a 
bladder, and pea, (rhefi) — to flow.] 

Med. : Catarrh of the bladder. 

f cys'-tis, s. [Mod. Lat. cystis, from Gr. 
kv<ttk; ( kustis ) = a bladder.] The same at 
Cyst (q.v.). 

“ Iu taking it out the cy*fi« broke, . . ."-H'iKtmon: 
Surgery. 

9ys~ti -tis, $. [Gr. (kustis) = the blad- 

der, and sufl'. -ct« ( itis) — denoting inflam- 
mation.] 

Mdl. : Inflammation of the bladder. 

9ys ti tome, s. [Cystotome.] 

9ys-to carp, t 9ys-to car -pi-um, *. 

[Gr. KuoTtg (kustis) — a bladder, and icap™* 
(Ar«>7>os) = fruit.] 


fate, Kit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
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Bot. (Of Algals): A spore-case with many 
spores. It exists iu many Floridea:. 

^ys-to-fele, $. [Gr. avcttos ( kustos ) = a 
Madder, and KrjKy (kele) = ( 1) a ttuuour, (2) 
belli ia.] 

Med. : A hernia or rupture formed by the 
protrusion of the urinary bladder. 

9 ys tO-crVn'-I-daa, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. cysto- 
crin(um ) (q.v.), and fern. pi. adj. suff. -tda-.] 
Zool. : A family of Crinoidea. The body is 
round or ovnl, and formed of numerous cal- 
careous plates. The Cystocrinidie were at- 
tached by short stalks. 

cys toc'-ri nus, s. [Gr. auittcs (kustis) — a 
bladder, and ApiYou ( krinon ) = a lily.] 

Zool. : A genus of Crinoidea, the typical 
one of the family Cystocrinidse (q.v.). 

cys toi'-de-a, s. pi. [Gr. Aucrrt* (kustis) = a 
Madder, and elfio* ( eulos ) = form.] 

Paleeont. : An order of extinct Echinoderms. 
They are spheroidal animals, pedunculate or 
sessile, enclosed by polygonal calcareous 
plates. They have a mouth above ; the arms 
an rudimentary. Von Buch first elucidated 
their structure and affinities in an essay pub- 
lished at Berlin, in a.d. 1845, and gave them 
the name of Cystideae in place of Sphierooites, 
which was their original appellation. Now 
Cystideae has become Cys to idea. They range 
from the Upper Cumbrian to the Silurian, being 
especially prominent in the Bala Limestone. 

$ys to liths, cys'-to-lithes, [Gr. AU0TI* 
(knstis) = a bladder, and Ai0o*(litftos)=a stone.] 
Bot. £ Chem. : The name given bv Weddell 
to eertain crystalline bodies clustered in the 
superficial cells of nettles and some other 
Urticaceae. 

9 ys to-lith'-ic, a. [Eng. cystolith ; -ic.] 

Med. : Relating to stone iu the bladder. 

cys-toph'-or-a, s. [Gr. Au<ms (fcwsris) = a 
* bladder, and <£opa (p/wra), nent. pi. of </>opo* 
(pharos) = bearing, carrying.] 

Zool , ; A genus of Pbocidse, having in the 
male a proboscis-like appendage to the nose. 
C. proboscidea is the Bottle-nosed Seal, or Sea 
Elephant. It inhabits tbe Arctic Ocean, while 
a similar species, C. cristata, the Hooded Seal, 
finds its home in the Antnrtic seas. 

9 ys-top ter-i'-de-se, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. cys - 
topter(is), and fem. pi. adj. snff. -idea:.] 

Bot. : A sub-tribe of Ferns, tribe Polypodefe. 
The sori are glohose, tbe induainm sub-acumi- 
nate, fixed by a sublateral basal point, the 
veins scarcely anastomosing. (Griffith £ Hen - 
frey.) [CvsTopTERrs.] 

pys top'-fcer-is, 5. [Gr. auo-ti* ( kustis ) = a 
bladder, and irrept* (pteris) =: a kind of fern.] 
Bot. : Bladder-fern. A genus of Ferns, the 
typical one of the sub- tribe Cystopterideae 
(q.v.). Cystopterisfragilis, the Brittle Blndder- 



1. Pinnule. 2. Portion of Pinnule. 

3. Spores of Involucre. 

fern, is found occasionally on rocks and walls. 
C. alpina, the Laciniate Bladder-fern, and C. 
irumtana, the Mountain Bladder-fern, are rare. 

$ys -to-pus, 5. [Gr. Kvtr ns (ku$tis)= a bladder, 
aod iroi><; (perus) = a foot (?). j 
Botany : 

1. A genus of Caeomacei (Coniomycetous 
Fungi), one species of which, Cystojnis can - 
didus, produces the “white rust ” so commonly 


seen on cabbages and other cruciferous 
plants. (Griffith £ Ifenfrey.) 

2. A genus of Orehids from Java. 

9ys tose, o. [Gr. avo-ti* (custis) - a bladder, 
and Eng. sull -osr, from Lat snff. -osn.s = full 
of.] Full of bladders, containing bladders, 
bladdery. 

9ys to seir a, s. [Gr. Ki-im? (kustis) = a 
bladder, and* o-ttpd (seira) = a cord, rope, 
string, or band.] 

Bot. : A genus of Fueacese, the typical one 
of the family Cystoseirida*. It consists of 
much branched seaweeds, common on rocks, 
in tide-pools, or between tide-marks. 

9ys to seir -l dae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. cysto • 
seir(«) (q-v.), and fem. pi. adj. suff -i</o\] 

Bot. : A tribe and family of Fucoid Algals, 
sub-order Fm-eae. The coneeptacles or recep- 
tacles are distinct from tiie frond. 

9ys to tome, s. [Gr. avo-ti* (kustis)^ a cyst, 
and TOfirj (tonic) = a cutting ; Tc/arw (found) — 
to cnt.] 

Surg.: An instrument for cutting into a 
cyst, natural or morbid, such as opening the 
bladder for the extraction of urinary calculi, 
opening the capsule of the crystalline lens, 
&c. ; a cystitome. (Knight.) 

9ys-tdt-6m-y, s. [Cystome.] 

Surg. : The act or operation of opening en- 
cysted tumours, or cutting the bag in which 
any morbid matter is contained ; the cutting 
into the bladder Tor the extraction of urinary 
calculi. 

9ys -tu la (pi. cystulae), s. [Fem. dimin. of 
Mod. La't. cystis; Gr. kuotis (kustis) = a 
bladder.] 

Botany : 

1. A round closed apotlieelum, filled with 
spores, adhering to filaments, arranged like 
rays around a common centre in lichens. 
They are called also Cistella?, 

2. PL (Cystulec) : Little open cups, sessile 
on the upper surface of the fronds of Mareh- 
antia, and containing the organs or reproduc- 
tion. 

* cyte, s. [City.] 

9y-ther -e, s. [Lat. Cythere; Gr. ku0rjp>? or 
KvOepy (Knthere) = the island of Cythere 
(Cerigo), and Aphrodite, who was connected 
with it.] 

1. Zool. : A genus of Entouiostraea, order 
Ostraeoda, family Cytherkhe (q.v.). The eye 
is single, the inferior antemuc setigerous, but 
without a tuft or pencil of tiny filaments ; 
three pairs of feet enclosed within the shell. 
No heart present. There are fifteen British 
species, all but one marine. 

2. Pakcont. : The genus has existed from 
the Pala-ozoic period till now. From the Chalk 
alone Prof. T. Rupert Jones describes nine 
fossil species. 

9#th-dr-e -a, s. [From Cytherea , a name of 
Venus, so called because she is said to have 
sprung from the foam of the sea near Cythera, 
now Cerigo, an island on the S. E. of the 
Morea.] 

Zool. : A genus of C’onchiferous Molluscs 
belonging to the family Venerida*. The shell 
is like that of the genus Venus. There are 
three cardinal teeth and an anterior one be- 
neath the tunicle. The Cythereas are in all 
seas ; 176 recent species are known, and 200 
fossil, the latter ranging from the Oolite till 
now. (S. P. Woodward : Mollusca, ed. Tate.) 

9y-ther -l-dae, s. pi. [Lat. Cyther(e) (q.v.), aud 
fem pi. adj. snff -idee] 

Zool. : A family or Entomostracous Crusta- 
ceans, of which Cythere is the type. The 
carapace is hard, calcareous, and generally 
uneven. 

9$rt-i-na 9e-se, s. pi [Moil. Lat. cytin(us), 
and rein. pi. adj. snff. -ncecr.) 

B<>t. : An order belonging to the Cistus rapes, 
class Rhizogens. They are polygamous ; the 
perianth tubular, four-lobed ; the anthers 
sessile, on a central column, attached to the 
tube of the perianth ; the ovary is inferior, 
one-celled, with many ovules, attached to 
parietal placenta?, flic fruit is baccate, 
leathery, aud divisible into eight manv-seeded 
lobes. The order has the liabit of Fungi, and | 


yet possesses certain affinities to Bromeliaceae 
aod other endogenous plants. Grilfitn, how- 
ever, believes the approximation to be to 
Exogena, of which lie tliinka the Cytinacete a 
reduced or degenerate form. Lindley iu 1845 
enumerated three genera and estimated the 
known speciea at seven. Habitat Europe and 
the Capo of Good Hope. They contain gallic 
acid, and have in consequence been used as 
astringents and styptics. 

9 yt-i-nus, s. [Lat. cytinns ; Gr. KV71V0S 
(kutinos) = the calyx of the pomegranate.] 

Bot. : A genus of Rhizogens, the typical one 
of the ordar Cytimice;e(q.v.). It is parasitical 
upon Cistus in the soutli of Europe, wiicnee 
an English name of the order Cistus rapes. 

9yt-is -c-se, s. pi. [Lat. cytLiw), and fem. 
pi. ailj. a till', -ece.] 

Bot. : A scetion or family of the papiliona- 
ceous sub-tribe Genistea;. 

9 yt 19 ine, s. [Lat. cytis(us ); Eng. suff. 4ne 
(Chcni.).j 

Chem,.: CooILtf^O. An alkaloid occurring 
in the ripe seeds of the Laburnum, Cystisus 
Laburnum. It forms white crystals, which 
melt at 155*. It is soluble iu water and iu 
alcohol, but nearly insoluble iu ether. It is a 
very strong base ; the nitrate crystallizes out 
of alcohol in thick transparent prisms. Cyti- 
sine is very poisonous. Bromine water gives 
an orange-yellow precipitate in dilute solu- 
tions. Strong sulphuric acid dissolves cyti- 
sine, forming a colourless solution, which, on 
adding a fragment or potassium dichromate, 
turns yellow, then brown, and then green. 
(Watts: Diet. Chem.) 

9 yt- i§-us, s . [Lat. cytiseis ; Gr. wururo* 
(fcidhsos) = a shrubby kind of clover, Mcdicago 
urborea. The Lat. cytisus and the Greek word 
meant also the Laburnum.] 

Bot. : A genus of papilionaceous plants, 
belonging to the sub-tribe Genistea; and the 
section or family Cytisea?. The speeies con- 
sist of trees and shrubs Cytisus Laburnum 
is the well-known and beautiful Laburnum of 
our gardens. [Laburnum.] C. purpureus is 
an elegant shrub about a Toot high from Car- 
niola ; and there is a beautiful hybrid called 
C. purpurascens between itand the Laburnum. 
The ordinary broom once called C. scojwrius , 
is now termed Sarothamnus scoparius. For 
the properties of the Laburnums, see Labur- 
num. (A Weldeni, a native of Dalmatia, is 
said to poison the milk of the gouts which 
browse on its foliage. [Broom, Laburnum, 
Sarothamnus.] 

" There tamarisks with thick-leaved box are found ; 

And cytisu * and garden-pines abound.'' Comjrnn. 

9 y to-blast, s. [Gr. autos (kutos) = a hollow 
in a vessel, jar, or urn, and /3A curro? ( blastos)= 
a sprout, shoot, or sucker.] 

Biology : 

1. The nucleus of a cell (said chiefly of tbe 
freshwater alga*). 

2. An araoebiform cell (in sponges). 

9 y to-blas te'-ma, s. [Gr. auto? (kutos) = 
a hollow, a cavity, and p\a<rrqpa (blastema.) = 
increase, growth.] 

Biol. : Protoplasm ; used spec, or tbe com- 
mon gelatinous matrix of the Protozoa and 
sponges. 

9 y-to gen -e -sis, s. [Gr. auto* (kutos) = a 
vessel, a jar, an urn, aud yeVecri* (genesis) = 
origin.] 

Bot. : The origin and development of cellular 
tissue in a plaot. 

9 y-to ge-nct'-ic, a. [Gr. auto* (kutos)= . . . 
a vessel, and ydd-rys ( genetes ) (as adj.) = be- 
longing to one’s birth.] 

Physiol. : Pertaining or relating to cell 
formation ; generating cells. 

9 Y tog'-en-oiis, c. [Gr. auto* (kutos) = a 
hollow, ... a vessel, and (gennao) = 

to engender, to produce.] 

Biol. : Producing cella. 

cytogenous issue, *. 

Biol. : Tbe name given by KtmiKer to wnat 
is otherwise called retiform or reticular con- 
nective tissue. 

9 y-tog'-en-y, s. [Gr. auto* (kutos) - ... a. 
vessel, a jar, an urn, and yei rdtu (gennab) * to 
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-•ian. tlan = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -sion = zhun. -cious, -tlous, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. =b9l. del- 
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engender, to produce.] The aame as Cyto- 
genesis (q.v.). 

C^rt* tar i- a, s. [Gr. K\rrrdpiov (kuttarion) 

* dimin. from KVTTdpoo (kuttaros) — (1) any 
cavity, (2) lha cell of a honeycomb, (a) any 
cell.] 

Bot. : A genua of Fungals, order Aseomy- 
petes. They arc parasitical upon beeches in 
South America, ('yttaria Darwinii forma a 
great part of the food used by the natives of 
'l ima del Fuego during aome rnontha of the 
year. 

• cyttenere, s. [City.] A citizen. 

” Hiccivls, a cyttenere Wright , Vol. of Voeab., 

p. an. 

*cytyr, s. [Lat. citrus.] A citron. 

'* Cyfyr-tree. Cit rut."— Prompt. Parv. 

•cyule, • ciulc, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A 
aort t»f boat. (Davits.) 

" Who being embarked in forty cyulet or pinnace*.” 
— Holland : Camden, p. 128. 

Czar, s. (Russ, tsare = a king ] A king ; the 
title of the Emperor of Russia. It was first 
assumed by Ivan II. in ISTti. 

Fig.: One who assumes or exercises un- 
warranted authority or offensive despotism 
through official position; an epithet applied to 
lion. Thomas B. Reed, by his political enemies, 
when Speaker of the Fifty-second Congress. 

Czar-ev'-na, s. [Russ, tsorevna.] The title 
of the wife of the Czarowitz. 

Czar-i'-na, s. [In Russ, tsaritsn.) The wife 
of tha Emperor of Russia. 

czar-in'-l-an, a. [Eng. czar, czarina; -ian.] 
of nr pertaining to the Czar or Czarina of 
Russia. 

*czar ish, a. [Eng. czar.* -ish.] Pertaining 
to the Czar of Russia. Only used as below. 

** His czarith majesty dispatched an express.**— 
Tatler, N u. 55 

czar' l$m, «. [Eng. czar; -ism.] 

Polit Personal absolutism. 

Czar 6- witz. Czar - e - vitch, Czar - e- 
witch, s. [Russ, fsareritc/i.] The title of 
the eldest aou of the Emperor of Russia. 

Czech (pron <Jhekl, t. [Boh.] 

1. Ona of the Slavic people residing chiefly 
in Bohemia, portions of Hu ugary, and Moravia. 

2. The language of the Czechs. 


D. 


D. The fourth letter, and the third consonant, 
in the English alphabet. It represents a dental 
sound formed by placing the tip of the tougue 
against the roots of the upper teeth, and then 
passing up vocalized breath iDto the mouth. 
It is always sounded in English words, though 
frequently slurred over in rapid speech in 
such words as handkerchief. After a non- vocal 
or surd consonant it takes a sharper sound, 
nearly approaching that of t, especially in the 
past tenses and past participles of verbs in 
■cd. D sometimes represents an older t. as in 
card = Fr. carte, Lat. charta ; proud = O. Eng. 
prut. Sometimes the older d has become t as 
in abbot — O. Eng. abhad, abbod ; partridge — 

O. Fr. & Lat. perdrix. Again it sometimes 
is represented by th , as hither = O. Eng. 
hidcr. It has been lost from some words, 
as gospel = O. Eng. gndspel; woodbine, = O. 
Eng. wudu-bind ; gossip = O. Eng. god-sib. 
On the other hand, for phonetic reasons 
it has been intercalated in many words, as 
thunder — O. Eng. thvnor; sound — O. Eng. 
smai, Lat snnus ; gender = Fr. genre, Lat. 
genus; jaundice = Fr.jaunisse, &c. 

TO, As an initial is used : 

1. In Chronology: 

(1) For Domini , genit. sing, of Lat. Dominus 
= Lord, ss A.D. = Anno Domini = in the 
year of our Lord. 

(2) For died. 

2. In Music; As an abbreviation for Dis- 
cantus, Dessus , Destra, fee. 


3. In University degrees , Ac. : For Doctor, 
as M.D. = Doctor of Medicine; D.C.L. = 
Doctor of Civil Law; D.D. = Doctor of 
Divinity ; D.Sc. = Doctor of Science, &e. 

4. In Titles: For Duke. 

D, As a symbol is used : 

1. In Numer. ; For 500. Thus DC = 600 ; 
DL = 560. When a da»h or stroke is written 
over the letter (D) its value ia increased tcu- 
fold, i.c., to 6,000. 

2. In Chern. : For the element Didymium. 

3. In Music: 

(1) For the first note of the Phrygian, after- 
wards called the Dorian, mode. 

(2) For the second note of the normal scale 
of C, Correa] >on ding to the Italian re. 

(3) For the major scale having two sharps 
and for the miuor scale haviog one flat in its 
signature. 

(4) For a string tuned to D, e.g ., the third 
string of the violin, the second of the viola 
and violoncello. 

(5) For a clef in old mensurable music, D 
excellens. (Stainer A Barrett.) 

(6) d is used for doh in the tonic aol-fa 
system. 

4. In Biblical Criticism.: For the Beza 

manuscript of the Greek New Testament. 

5. In Comm. : For a penny or pence, as 
£• a. d. = pounds, shillings, and pence. 

da, prep. [Hal.] From, according to, as befits. 

Music : 

(1) Da capo : From the beginning. An ex- 
pression signifying that the performer must 
recomiueuce the piece, and conclude at the 
double bar marked Fine. 

(2) Da capo al fine: From the beginning to 
the sigu Fine. 

(3) Da capo al segno : From the beginning to 
the sign (■£). 

* da (1), s. [Day.] 

"Th© pepil clepit of Equicola 
That hard furria had relit mony da." 

Dong. . Virgil, 235, 40 

* da (2), * dae, * day, s. [Doe.] 

"His haill Woods, Forrestes, Park.es, Hanvnges, Da, 
Ra, Harts, Hynds. . . . and ntheris wild bervstea 
within the same, are greattumly destroyed."— AeM 
Ja. VI., 1534. c. 210. 

* da (3), s. [Daw.] A sluggard. 

dab, daub, v.t. <fc i. [Cognate with O. Dut. 
dappen = to pinch, to knead, to dabble ; Ger. 
tappen = to grope, to fumble. It is a doublet 
of tap (q.v.). (Skcat.y] 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. To strike gently, to tap. 

** The Flemmisshe hem dabbeth 0 th© het bare.” 

Political Sungs, p. 192. 

2. To ruh or pat gently. 

" A sore should never be wiped by draw ing a piece of 
tow or rag over it, but only by dabbing It with fine 
liut.” — Sharp. 

3. To daub, to besmear. 

4. To dauh, to rub on or apply so as to smear. 

II. Building: To perform the process of 

dabbing (q.v.), 

B, Intransitive: 

1. To prick, to tap. 

"The thorn that dabs 111 cut it down." 

Jamieson : Popular Ball., i. 87. 

2. To peck, as birds. 

** Weel dauh it, Robin ! there's some mair. 

Beach groats and barley, dinna spare." 

Rev. J. Xicol : Poems, i. 43. 

* 3. To fall with a noise, to patter down. 

** Encombrid in my clothes that dabbing down from 
me did droppe.* Pharr: VirgilL -Enehl. bk. vi. 

4. To fish in a particular manner. (See 
example.) 

*’ And this way of fishing we call daping. dabbing, 
or dibbing, wherein you are always to haue your line 
flying before you— up, or down the river, as the wind 
serves— and to angle as near as you can to the bank of 
the same side whereon you stand."— Walton : Angler, 
pt. ii.. ch. v. 

H To dab nebs : To kiss. 

"Dab nebt with her now and then.’*— CoaUma n’t 
Courtship to the Creel- wife's Daughter, p. 6. 

dab (1), * dabbe, s. [Dab, v .] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

L A stroke, a blow 

** Phllot him gof anothir dabbef 

A lisa under. 2,306. 

* 2. A peck or stroke from a bird's beak. 


* 3. A smart push with a brokeo sword ot 
poi titles* weapon. 

" Am he was recovering himself, I gave him ft dab Lo 
th© mouth with my broken eword, which very much 
hurt him . . ."—Memoirs of Capt. I'rcichum, p 6£ 

4. A blow with any moist or soft substance. 

5. Anything inoiat or aliray. 

* C. A trifle, a little bit. 

"Some dirty dab of a negotiation . .“—Walpole : Fe 
Mann, U. 53. 

7. A pinafore. 

II. Technically: 

1. Die-sinking : An impression in type-metal 
of a die in course of sinking. 

2. Ichthy. : A name commonly applied to 
any species of fish belongiog to the genua 
Pleuronectes (q.v ). Specially applied to 
Pleuronectes limaiula , a small fiat fish coimnou 
on the saudy coasts of Britain. 

dab (2). t. & a. [Prob. a corruption of adept 
(q.v.),] 

A. As subst. : An adept, a akilful person, an 
expert. (Colloquial.) 

**. . .ft third U a dab at an Index.**— GoldemUh : 
The Bee. No. L. 

B„ As adj. : Expert, adept, skilful, clever, 
dabbed, daubed, pa. par. or a. [Dab, v.) 

d^b'-bep, s. [Eng. dal ) ; -er .] 

* L Ord. Lang. : One who daba. 

EL Technically: 

1. Printing: The original inking-apparatus 
for a form of tyj>e. It consisted of a ball of 
cloth stuffed w ith an elastic material. Two of 
them were used, one in each hand. One of 
them being dabbed upon the inkiug-table to 
gather a quantity of ink, the balls were then 
rubbed together so as to spread it uniformly. 
This was done while the puli was being made, 
and when the bed was withdrawu from below 
the platen, and the printed sheet removed, the 
assistant, working actively with both hands, 
inked the surface of the form. Another form 
of dabber is a roll of cloth, the end of which is 
used for inking the engraved copperplate. 

2. Engraving : A silk or leather ball , stuffed 
with wool, used in the first process of engrav- 
ing, for spreading the ground upon the hot 
plates. 

3. Stereotyping: Id the paper process, the 
insinuation of the damp paper into the inter- 
stices of the letters by dabbing the back of the 
paper with a hair brush. The term has also 
been applied to the cliche process, in which 
the form js dabbed down into a shallow cistern 
of type-metal which is just setting. (Knight.) 

ddb-bing, daub'-irig, pr. par., a., & s. 
[Dab, 

A. & B. As pr. par. A jarticip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of striking, pecking, 
or smearing. 

2. Building : Working the face of a stone 
after it has beeu broached and draughted with 
a pick-shaped tool, or the patent axe, so as to 
form a series of minute holes. (Gurilt.) 

dabbing machine, s. 

Type-founding : The machine employed in 
casting large metal type. (Knight.) 

dab’-ble, v.t. & i. [A freq. form of dab (q.v.). 
CogDate with Dut. dah&e/en.] 

A. Trans. : To smear or daub over, to be- 
spatter, to besprinkle. 

** I scarified and dabbled the wound with oil of tur- 
pentine. 1 — Wit^nan : .Surgerg. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. Lit . : To play or splash about in water or 
mud. 

*• Where the duck dabbles 'mid the rustling: sedge.” 
Wordsworth : Evening Walk. 

2. Fig. : To do or practise anything In a 
superficial or araateur-like manner ; to take 
up any pursuit or subject superficially or 
slightly ; to dip into anything without follow- 
ing it up thoroughly ; to trifle. 

**. . . written by the painter himself, who. we have 
seen, dabbled in poetry too."— Walpole: Anecdotes of 
Painting, voL L, cn. vii. 

ddb bier, s. [Eng. dnbbl(c); -er.] 

1. Lit.: One who dabbles or plays about in 
water or mud ; a meddler. 

2. Fig. : One who dabbles in a subject or 
pursuit; a superficial student or investigator. 


fate, fdt. rare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, poc, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, euro, unite, our, rule, full ; try, Syrian, as, ce=e; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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•• Payne bud been long well known about town as a 
dabbler in poetry and politica.” — Macaulay : Hitt. 
Eng., ch. xvi. 

dab -blrng, pr. par., a., k s. [Dabble, v .] 

A. & B. -4s pr. par. d particip, ad). : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Lit.: The act or action of playing in 
water or mud. 

" ’Tis hut to dye, dogs do It, ducks with dabbling. 9 

Reaum. & FUt. : Had Lover, n. 1. 

2. Fig. : A superficial pursuit of any sub- 
ject or profession. 

t dab-blirig-ly, adv. [Eng. dabbling; Ay.] 
In a superficial or shallow manner ; not 
thoroughly or earnestly. 

dab'^hick, dob-chick, s. [Eng. dap, a 
variant of the verb to dip (q.v.). The word 
dabchick thus means the chick or bird that 
dips or dives.] 

I. Ordinary Languoge : 

I. Lit. : A chicken newly hatched, a chicken 
with its feathers not grown. (AsA.) 

* 2. Fig. : A childish person. 

II. Omith. : A familiar name applied to the 
Little Grebe, Podiceps minor , a well-known 
bird which frequents most of our rivers, but 
more especially fresh-water lakes. [Grebe.] 

dah'-cr-lack, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

1. A kind of long sea-weed. 

2. Any wet dirty atrap of cloth or leather. 
In this sense it is often used to signify the 
rags of a tattered garment, from its resem- 
blance to long sea-weed. 

3. Applied to the hair of the head when 
hanging in lank, tangled, and separate locks. 

* dab -let, * daib-let, s. [Fr. diabloteav, 

dim in. from diable = the devil.] An imp; a 
little devil. 

"When all the weird sisters bad thus voted in one voce 

The deid of the Dabtet, then syne they withdrew." 

If 'at ton : Coll., iii. 16. 

da-bce-91-a, $. [Named after St. Dabeoc.] 

Bot. : Irish -wort, formerly considered a 
genus of plants, but now made a sub-genus of 
Menziesia, consisting of a single species, Pa- 
bcecia polifolia, natural order Ericacea*. It is 
a dwarf shrub with term i nous, racemose, pur- 
ple, or crimson flowers. It is a native of Ire- 
land, France, and Spain, aod is found in 
boggy heaths. I11 Ireland it is called St. 
D.ibeoc’a Heath, lrish-whorts and Cantabrian 
Heath. 

dab'-ster, s. [Eng. dab (2), s. ; and suflf. -ster. ] 
An expert or adept person, a dab. 

dage, s. [According to Skeat, the same as 
dare: “Dace or dare, a small river-fish” 
(Kersey); O. Fr. Jars — dace, from ihtrs or 
darz — a dart, so named from the quickness 
of its movements.] 

Ichthy. : A small river fish, Levciscus vul- 
garis. belonging to the family Cyprinidte 
(q.v.). It is gregarious in its habits. It is 
common in many of our rivers. 

da-5e’-lo, s. [A transposition of alcedo, the 
Lat. name for the Kingfisher (q.v.)J 

Omith . : A genus of kingfishers, natives of 
Australia. D. gigas is the Laughing Jackass. 

"‘dack'-er, *daik-er, *dak-er,v.i. [Etym. 
doubtful. Cf. O. Fiem. daeckeren.] 

1. To work as in job-work or piece-work. 

2. To truck, to barter, to higgle. 

3. To search or hunt as for stolen goods. 

“ The Sevitians will but doubt be here. 

To dacker for her os for robbed gear.” 

A’ oi* : Helenore, p. 91, 

4. To loiter, to stroll about idly. 

" * The d ’b in the daidliug body,’ muttered 

Jeaoy betweea her teeth ; ’ wha wad hae thought o’ 
hia da ike ring out this length ? ’ “—Scott : Eeart of Mid- 
lothian, cb. ix. 

5. To engage, to grapple. 

IT (1) To daikeron : To continue in any situa- 
tion, or engaged in any business, in a state 
of irresolution whether to quit it or not ; to 
hang on. 

” I ha* been flitting every term these four and 
twenty years; but when the lime comes, there’s aye 
something to saw that I would like to see sawn. — and 
■ to I e’en daiker on wl‘ the family frae year’s eod to 
years eod.’’ — Scott : Rob Roy, ch. vi. 

(2) To daiker up the gate : To jog or walk 
slowly up a street. 


“I'll pay your thouaaud ponds Scota, plnck aod 
bawbee, gin ye’ll he an honest fallow for aues. ami 
Just daiker up the gate wl' this Hiiaaen.ach .’ Scott : 
Rob Roy, ch. xxlil. 

* dack cr, # daik er, s. [Dacker, v.] A 
struggle. 

“For they great dacker made, an’ tulyl’d strang. 

Ere they wad yield an’ let the cattle gang." 

Rost : lie ben ore, p. 23. 

ddc' nc, s. [Gr. ( dakno) = to bite, to 

sting.] 

Entom. : A genus of Coleoptera, belonging 
to the family Ctaviconies. 

dao' nis, s. [Gr. ( dakno) — to bite.j 

Omith. : A genus of birds belonging to the 
family Conirostres (q.v.). The forehead, 
shoulders, and wings are sky-blue, the tail 
black. They are natives of Mexico. 

da-coit, da-koit', a. [lliod., Ac. dakait .] 
X gang robfier. ( Anglo-Indian .) 

II Such gang-robbers make their depreda- 
tions chiefly in Lower Bengal. They go by 
night, and with disguised faces ; their object, 
howevei, being not intimidation or revenge 
but robbery. 

da-coi'-ty, da-koi-ty, s. [Hind., &c. 
'dakait i.] Gang* robbery. 

dac'-ryd, a. [DAcavoiOM.] 

Bot. : A tree of the genus Dacrydiuin (q.v.). 

“In Now Zealand the Dacryds are sometimes no 
bigger than mosaes.’’— Lindley : Feg. King. (3rd ed.), 
p. 228, 

ddc-ryd i-um, s. [Gr. 8 aKpvSiov(ilakrudion ), 
diniin. of SaKpv ( dakru ) = a tear, from the 
resinous exudations from the plants.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
Taxaeese, or Yews. They vary greatly in 

appearance and size, from a dwarf shrub to a 
tall tree. They are natives of New Zealand 
and the East 1 ndies. From the young branches 
of Dacrydium taxifolium [the kakaterro of 
the natives of New Zealand) an excellent 
anti-scorbutic beverage like apruce-heer is 
made. 

d&c-ry-o llte, s. [Gr. Saxpv (dakru) = a 
tear, o connective, and Atflos (Ji£ftos)=a stone.] 
Med. : A calculous coacretiou in the lachry- 
mal passage. 

dac-ryo'-rna, s. [Gr. Saxpvio ( dakruo) — to 
weep ; Sa*pv (dakm) = a tear.] 

Med. : A name given to a diseased condition 
of the lachrymal duct of the eye, by which 
the tears are prevented from passing into the 
nose, and consequently trickle over the cheek. 

dac tyl, s. [Lat. dactylus ; Gr. ScxktvAos 
(duktulos) = (1) a finger, (2) a dactyl.] 

1. Pros. : A name given to a poetical foot 
consisting of one long syllable followed by 
two short ones, as the joints of a finger ; thu3 
candid its, tegmine are dactyls. 

2. Ichthy. : The Razor- fish (q v.). 

*dftc' t^l, v.i. [Dactyl, s.] To run or move 
nimbly. (B. Jonson.) 

*dac'-tyl-ar, a. [Eng. dactyl ; -ar.] Of or 
pertaining to a dactyl ; dactylic. 

* dac'-tyl-et, 5. [Eng. dacty(l ); dimin. suff. 
-let.] A dactyL 

”... how handsomely befits 
Pull spoudees with the English dactyl eta." 

Up. Mall : Sat., L 6. 

d£c-tyl-eth ra, s. [Gr. SuKTvArjflpa ( dack - 
tylcthra) - a finger-sheath.] 

Zool. : A genus of tailless Amphibians, 
natives of Soutfh Africa, the only one of the 
family Dactylethrida? (q.v.). It contains two 
species. The hind feet are webbed, and there 
are claws on the three inner toes. The genus 
I is also called Xenopus. 

dac-tyl eth'-ri dse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. dac- 
tylethr(a), and fem. pi. adj. suflf. - idee .] 

Zool. : A family of amphibious vert.ehrata, 
consisting of the single genus Daetylethra 
(q.v.). 

d&c'-tyl-i, s. pi. [Gr. 5d«rvAos (daktulos) = 
a finger.] 

Class. AntUi : The priests of Cybele in 
Phrygia, so called from having been five in 
number, thus corresponding with the number 
of tinge ra on the hand. Their functions 
appear to have been the same as. or similar 
to, those of the Corybaotes and Cnretea. 


dAc tyl -ic, * d&c-t$rl -lek, a. & t. [Lat. 

dac.tyticus ; Gr. SoncrvAocos (duktidikos), from 
6 cdctvAos (<ia/ctul08).] 

A. As ad). : Pertaining to or consisting 
wholly or in part of dactyls. 

“Thin at lexat waa the power of the spondnik and 
dactylick harmony ; but our language cau reach no 
eminent diversities of »ound .” — lohnton : Rambler. 
No. 9L 

B. As substantive : 

1. A line consisting of or containing dactyls. 

2, (Pi.): Metres which consist wholly or in 
part of dactyls. [Hexameter.] 

* d&c-tyl -i-o-gljfph, s. [Dactylioglyphy.] 

1. An engraver of rings or gems. 

2. The inscription of the engraver’s name 
on a stone or gem. 

*dic-t^l-i-og'-ly-phy, s. [Gr.5a«-rvAioyAu^ia 
(daktuliogluphia), from 6a«TvAt<K (daktuiios) — 
a ring, and yAii^w (gluphb) = to engrave,] 
The art of cutting or engraving seal-rings or 
gems. 

4 dic-tyl-J o^-ra phy, * dac-tyl-og'- 
l*a- phy, s. [Gr. basTv Aio? (daktuiios) — a 
ring, from SJatvAos (daktulos) = a finger, aDd 
7 pdejm (grapho) = to write, to describe.] 

1. The art of engraving gems. 

2. A description of, or treatise on, engraved 
stones and rings. 

s dac-tyl-I-ol'-o-gy, s. [Gr. ScutvAios (dak- 
tuiios) = a ring, and Aoyos (logos) = a treatise 
or discourse.] A treatise on finger-rings; the 
science which treats of finger-rings and their 
history. 

* d&c - tyl - 1- 6 - man - ^y, * d&c-tyl -o- 

man ^, s. [Gr. SguctuAu* (daktuiios) - a 
ring, and paorcia. ( manteia ) = prophecy, divi- 
nation.] Divination by means of rings. 

d&C-tyl'-i-dn, s. [Gr. 5 <£*tvAos (daktulos) — & 
finger.] 

1. Surg . ; Cohesion between two fingers, 
whether congenital or from burning. 

2. Music : An instrument invented by 
Henry Herz for training the fingers ami sup- 
pling the joints. [Chiroplast.] (Knight.) 

dac'-tyl is, s. [Gr. 5 <£atv A<k (daktulos) = a 
finger. ] 

Bot. : A genus of grasses containing about 
a dozen species. Dactylis glonierata, the Com- 
mon Cock’s- foot-grass, is common iu England, 
but is of little use as pasture, being coarse and 
hard. 

* dac -tyl-ist, a. [Eng. dactyl; -rsf.] A 
writer of dactylic or flowing verses. 

“ Dr. Johnaott prefers the Latin poetry of May ond 
Cowley to that of Milton, aud thinks May to l>e the 
first of the thre& May is certainly a sonorou* cfac- 
tylist.“ — War ton : Pref. to Milton t S>n. Poems. 

* dac-tyl-I’ tis, s. [Gr. SdxTvAos (daktulos) = 
a finger ; suit, -itis (Med.) (q.v.).] 

Med. : Inflaumiation of the finger. 

dac-tyl'- 1 - iim, s. [Gr. SoxtvAos (daktulos)= » 
a finger.] 

Bot. : A genus of Hyphoruycetous Fungi, 
consisting of moulds growiog over decayed 
plants. One species, Dactylium oogenum , 
grows upon the surface of the membrane 
within the shell of the eggs of fowls and 
other birds. Six British speciea are known. 
(Griffith £ Henfrey.) 

* d ac- tyl -o- glyph, s. [Dactylioglvph.] 

* dac tyl-og'-ly-phy, s. [Dactyliooly- 

PHY.] 

dac-ty-lol'-d-gy, s. [Gr. 8a«TvAos (daktulos) 
= a linger, and Aoyos (logos) = a word, a dis- 
course.] The art or science of the communi- 
cation of ideas by means of motions of the 
fingers or hands ; eheirology. 

“Cheirology, or dcu-tylnlooy, as the words import, is 
interpretation by the transient motions of the fingers 
. . Dalgarno : Deaf and Dumb Man's Tutor {U, SO), 
Iutrod. 

* dac-tyl' £-m an -$y, 3 . TDactyliomancy.] 

4 dac-tyl-on'-om y, s. [Gr. SJktvAos ( dak- 
tulos ) — a finger, and vop os {nortws) = a regula- 
tion, a law ; vepoj (nemo) = to distribute.] 
The art or science of counting on the fingers. 

dac tyl-op -or'-a, s. [Gr. haxrv Ao? ( daktulos ) 
= a finger, and rropo? (poros) = a passage.] 


boil, bo^; pout, jo^rl; cat, cell, chorus, ^hiu, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a§; expect, Xenophon, exist, -xhg. 
-clan, -tian = slian. -tlon, -sion = shun: -tion, -si on = zhun. -clous, -tlous, -sious = shus- -hie, -die, &c. = bel, del. 
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dactyloporidee— daffodil 


Znol. : A genus of Foraminifera, the. typical 
nue nf the family Dactyloporida* (q. V.)- Borne, 
a* Duct ylopar a erucn, are <>f simple organiza- 
tion, others are more complex. 

d&c tyl 6 por i-dae, $. ph < Lat. 

dactylojuyra, ami fern. pi. adj. suit, -tuir.] 

1 Biol. : A family of Imperforate Pnrami- 
nifera, sub- tribe Miliolida. By Home they are 
la id to be calcareous alg;e. The successive 
chambers of the inultiloculav test or shell 
have no direct communication with one 
another, but simply cohere by their walls. 

2. Vakvcrnt. : The Dactyloporid* range from 
the* Trias till now. Vast masses of Triassic 
limestone in the Bavarian and Tyrolese Alps 
are formed from their remains. (Sicholson.) 

d&c tyl-op'-tcr-ous, a. [Gr.5a*TvAos (i&ife* 

tulos) =■ a linger, and nr epov ( pteron ) — a wing, 
a tin.] 

Icktky. : An epithet applied to fish which 
have the inferior rays of their pectoral tins 
either wholly or partially free. 

dac tyl op -tcr -us, s. [Dactylopterous] 
ichthy. : A name applied to a genus of 
fishes belonging to the order Acanthoptonrgii, 
in which the head is flattened, large, aud long, 
and rises suddenly from a short muzzle; the 
body is covered with large scales ; sub- 
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pectoral rays numerous and enormously large. 
It contains only two apeeies, of which one, 
Dactylupterus volitans, is the Flying-gurnard. 
It is sometimes called the Flying-fish, but that 
name is given specially to Exocoetus exiliens. 
[Exoccetus.) 

d£c tyl o-rhi' za, s. [Gr. SaicrvAos (daktulos) 
= a huger, and piyi ( rhiza ) = a root.] 

Bnt. : A disease in the bulbs of turnips, 
causing them to branch out and become hard 
aud useless. It is generally called Fingers- 
and -Toes. 

dac-tyl-zo o'-oid, s. (Gr. SaxmAos {dak- 
tulos) = a linger, and Eng. zooid.] 

Biol. : An elongated appendage with the 
function of a tentacle, in aome hydrozoans. 
There is no mouth or gastric cavity. 

d&c'-tyl-us, s. [Gr. $a«n>Aos ( daktulos ) = a 
finger.) A Greek measure of length, the 
sixteenth part of an English foot. (W calf.) 

d&d (1), s. [Dawd.] 

1, A large piece. 

2. A blow. 

did (2), s. [Wei. lad = father ; Corn, tat ; Ir. 
daid ; Gael, daidein; Gr. rara, -Terra (tata, 
tetta); Sansc. la ta - father ] A child’s name 
for a father. 

•• Dicky your boy, that with his grumbling voice 
Was wont to cheer his dad in mutinies ? 

Shakesp. : 3 Henry VI.. J. L 

* dad, v.t. h i. [From the sound.) 

A. Transitive : 

1. To thrash, to beat, to cuff. 

** Dadding his heid to the calsny."— A'«o* ; Hut. 
p. 95. 

2. To dash. 

B. Intrnns. : To fall or clap down forcibly 
and with noise. 

* d&d'-der, v.i. [A freq. of dade (q.v.).] To 
quake, to tremble. [Didder, I/iiuer.) 

M To dadder, trepidare."— Levins : Mnnip. Vocab. 

dadder grass, s. 

Bot. : Common Quaking-grass, Briza media. 

d&d'-dle, dad dy, s. [Eng. dad; -ie, -y.) 
An atlectionate form of dad, father. 

daddy-longlegs, s. 

Entom. : A name for various species of the 
Crane-Hy; used also nf harvest-spiders. 


ddd-dlo, dal die, v.i. [A freq. form of 
dade (q.v.). J 

1. To walk unsteadily, as a child or old man ; 
to toddle. 

2. To loiter about, to be lazy nr idle. 

*• Aweel. thriftless boilis.— can ye kaine wool? tb*U 
dainty wark lor sic a daWen lxMlie ." — Blackwoods 
Mag., Jan., 1821, p. 407. 

dad dock, s. [Ktym. doubtful. Ash sug- 
gests dead oak. ] Die heart or body of a 
tree thoroughly rotten. 

* dade, v.i. k t. [Etym. doubtful.] 

A. Jntrans.: To move unsteadily, aa a 
child *, to totter. 

" Which, uourislied an<l bred up at her most plenteous 

No sooner taught to dade, but from tlu-ir motlier trip. 
And in their speedy course strive other* to outstrip. 

Drayton .- Polyolbion, a 1. 

B. Trans. : To lead like a child by the baud ; 
to hold up by leading strings. 

•* A man of years who Is a politician, juunte offer 
hlmeeil lovingly unto those that make toward him. 
and be glad to wort and converge with thorn ; inch he 
ought to inform, to correct, to dade and iead by the 
baud.”- //orbin'/ : Plutarch, p. 399. 

* da dir, v.i. [Probably a freq. of dade (q.v.).] 
To slnver. to quake. [ Didder. ] 

“To dadlr : Prlyssrio et cetera, ubl to whake 
[qwakeV-Cafftof Anglicum. 

da do, [Ital. = a die.] 

Architecture : 

1. A term for the die or plane face of a 
pedestal. The dado employed in the interior 
of buildings is a continuous pedeaUl, with a 
plinth and base moulding, ami a cornice or 
dado moulding surmounting the die. 

2. The solid block or cube forming the body 
of a pedestal, in classical architecture, be- 
tween the base mouldings and cornice ; an 
architectural arrangement of mouldings, &e., 
round the lower part of the walls of a room. 
(Jl'Crtfe.) 

dkd dx -yl on, [Gr. Ws (dais), eontr. Sas 
(das), gen it. Satoos (daidos), eontr 5a5o* 
(dados) = a pine-torch, a fire-brand, and £vAov 
(xu Ion) — wood.] 

Palceont. : A kind of fosail Conifer, found 
in the carboniferous sandstone, as in Craig* 
leith Quarrv near Edinburgh. Some appear 
to be allied to the genua Araucaria. Also 
called Araucavites. 

da dyl, [Gr. (dais) = a torch ; vAij 
(hide) = matter.) 

Chem. : A hydrocarbon formed by distilling 
the solid monohydroehl orate of turpentine oil 
several times over quicklime. It is a limpid, 
aromatic liquid, sp. gr. 0 87, boiling at 156°, 
and without action on polarised light. 

*dae, s. [Deye.1 

dae nettle, s. [Deye-nettle.] 

* deed -aL daedale, a. [Ftoiu Lat. deedu- 
lus Gr. SaiSoAos- (ddida?os) = cunningly or 
curiously wrought.] 

I. Lit. : Variegated, curiously or ingeniously 
worked or formed. 

II. Figuratively : 

1 , in a good sense ; Skilful, ingenious, clever. 

** Nor hath 

The d<ed<il hand of nature only pour'd 

Her gifts of outward grace.' Phihpt : Cider, 1. 

2. In a bad sense: Deceitful, treacherous, 
insiucere. 

The Latmian started up. Bright goddess, stay 1 
Search my most hidden breast! By truths own 

I have^o dtrdale heart," Keatt : End ym fort, iv. 

deed al-en chy ma, s. [Gr. SaiSoAos {dai- 
dalos) = cunningly wrought, and lyxvpa (eng- 
chuma ) = an infusion.] 

Bot. : An epithet applied to the cells, as of 
some fungi, when entangled ; tortuous cell a. 

* dee da li-an, a. [D.edal ] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Cnriously or artfully 

wrought ; maze-like ; resembling a labjnrinth. 

•• Onr bodies decked in our deedatian Anus." 

Chapman. 

2. Lot. : The same aa D.edalocs (q.v.). 

dee'-dal ous, a. [Gr. 8ai6aAos (Jaidafns).] 
[D.eoal.] 

Bot. ; A term applied to leaves of a delicate 
texture, whose margins are marked with vari- 
ous intricate windings. 


•*deel,s. [Deal,*.] 

* dnel, v. [Deal, p.] 

dee ’-m on, a. [1-at., from Gr. lo-lp™ (daim&u) 

— a god, a spirit.] A spirit, a being of an- 
other world. [Demon.] 

" B*ptizcd tuen poured Hb»tioo» of »le to ou' 

Dot, non. Slid set out drluk oltwlngs of mUk f-* 
another .'' — Macaulay : Hut Eng., eh. lilt 

•dse mon ic, a. [Demonic.] 
dae -mon ^m, s. [Demonism.) 
dse -mon ist, s. [Demonist.] 

* dao mon oc'-ra-9y, <- [Demonocracy.) 

* dm-mnn ol'-O-gcr. S. [DEMONOLOGER. ] 

* dae mon -6-miin jy, s. [Dkmonomancv ] 
d® mon o-ma ni-a, s. [Demonomania.] 

dee mon or' ops, *. [Probably frmn Gr. 
Saipuividuimbn) = a god, a deity, and (ops) 

= face, appearance, alluding to the beauty 
of Die plant, t Diet . of Gardening.)) 

Bot. : A genus ol palms, trilxi Calami. 
About forty species are kuown. Vccmouoroj.s 
Draco (formerly Calamus Draco) ia the Dragon's- 
blood Palm. [Duagon's-blood.] 

daesman, JDesman.) 

* daez, * daise, v.t . [Daze.) To stupefy, to 
daze. 

** For me. I'm on pHrnaiwus* brink. 

Hivin' the words toe gar them clink ; 

Why lea daezt wi' love, w Lyles daezt wi drink. 

Burnt : Second Epistle to Dane 

* daft; * daftb, s. [probably allied to deaf. 
tjw. do/— stupid ; IceL daufr - deaf.) A 
stupid blockhead, a numskull. 

" Ami when this Jape i tald another day, 

1 ehal be haldeu a daffe or a cokenay." 

Chaucer : C. T., 4,205. 4,2' *. 

" da£f(l), V.t. [Doff.) 

1. To doff, to put off, to lay or toss aside. 

•* There my white stole of chiwtity I daf d. 

Shook off my sober guard* and civil fear*. 

Shakesp. : A Lover's Complaint, 297, 29*. 

2. To turn aside. 

“ And doff'd me to a cabin bang'd with care. 

To descant on the doubta of my decay.*' 

Shakesp. : The Passionate Pilgrim, tit 

* daff (2), v.i. [Daff, s.) 

1. To be foolieh, to act fooliahly. 

•• Dastard, thou doffs, that with such deriirr me Is ; 
Thy reason savours of reek, and nothing else 

Pol wart: Watsons Coll., iii. 27. 

2. To play, to toy. 

daf -fer-y, « [Eng. daff; -try.) Romping; 
frolicksonienesa ; foolery. 

•• That wad be fain her company to get ; 

Wba in her dnffery had run oer the scora. 

/loss ; HeWnore, p. 90. 

daf - fing, * d*Pfir> T prr. par., «.,&«. [Daff 

(2), v.) 

A- As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Merry, light-hearted. 

•* though she has a doffing way with her. »hs 

could never bide a bard word a' her days.'*— PeUutoat 
Talcs, L 26C. 

C. As substantive : 

1. Thoughtless gaiety ; foolish playfulness ; 
foolery. 

“ eu folk ca'd us in their da fin, young Nick 
and onld Nick."— Scott : Bob Roy, ch. xml 

2. Folly, foolishness. 

'• But ‘tls a daffin to debate. 

And aurgle-bargain w ith our fat*. 

Ramsay : Poems L *1*. 

3. Loose or indelicate conversation. 
i. A derangement of the mind, a frenzy. 

*• Going to France, there be falls into a pbremie and 

dafflnff wh^h keeped him to his death. — AfeV.H ; 
MS., p. 68. 

daf fod il, * daffadil, "daftadilly, s 

[Considered by Dr. Murray as “an unex- 
plained variation of ajfadyll, offodylle, an 
adapt, of Med. Bot. Lat. affodillus, proh. late 
Lat; *as/odillus, Class. Lat. a^yhodilus, a$ph‘>- 
delus, from Greek. Another Med. Lat cor- 
ruption was asphrodillus , whence Fr. afrodute. 
llalf-a-dozen guesses have been made at the 
origin of the initial D : a playful variation, 
like Ted for Edward, Dan (in the North) for 
Andrew ; the Northern article t'affodill, the 
Southern article th* affodill , in Kent«« affodilt, 
or (?) d'offodill (Cotgrave actually haa th o/o- 
dill); the Dutch hulb-growera dt affodd, the 
Fr. (presumed) Jleur d'afro^UUe, &c.’ (Note w 
Phil. Soc. Trans., Feb. 6, 1SS0.)) 


late, l&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, Xl ^^ n ’ ® ‘ ^ ^ 
or. wore. w 9 U. work, who, son; mute. cub. cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, m, ce = e; ey-a. qn- kw. 
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x. botany : 

* 1. The Asphodel. 

2. A name in common use for the Narcissus 
Pseudo-narcissus. [Narcissus.] 

3. The Common Fritillary ( Fritilkiria me - 
tsagris), Haots. ( Britten & Holland .) 

II. Pharm. : The bulbs of the daffodil are 
enietie. 

If Chequered daffodil : 

Bot. : [Chequered]. 

d&f-il-a, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Ornith.: A genus of Anatidse, containing tbe 
Pintail Dueks. 

* daflte, a. [Deft.] 

” Meoc and daffte and sedefull." Orrru : 4,610. 


* dag maker, * dagge maker, s. A 

dagger-maker or a pistol-maker. 

"The dagge was bought not many days before, of 
one Adrian Mubin, a dagae-maker, dwelling In East 
8mi tli tie Id. na by the said Mnlaii was testified viva 
voce upon his oath. ” — State Trial t ; Dea th of Northum- 
berland (an. 1664), 

* dag swain, dag swaynne, * dag 
gysweyne, s. A kiod of rough cloth or 
rug. 

•• , . . covered only with a sheet, under coverlits 
made of dagtwain." — Uarriton : Deter, of Eng ; Pref. 
to Bolimhed't Chron . 

* dag tailed, a . Draggle-tailed. 

* dag (l), v.i. & l. [Dao (1), s.J 

A. Intrans , : To rain gently, to drizzle. 

B. Trans . : To besmear, to bemire, to daggle. 


* daffte-like, adv. [Deetly.] 

daft (1), • daffte (1), * deft (1). * defte, a. 

[Daff, s. ; Daff (2), w.] 

1. Mad, maniacal, insane. 

" He waa a daft dog. “—Scott : Guy Bannering, cb. xi. 

2. Foolish, unwise. 

(1) Of persons: 

”Thow art tbe daftist full that evlr I saw." 

Lyndtay : Pink. S. P. R., iL 65. 

(2) Of things : 

". . . carnal affection or sum vtber daft opinioun, 

, . ,"—Abp. BamUtaun : Cutechieme (1552). fob 60, a. 

3. Giddy, thoughtless. 

"Quben ye your aelfis ar daft and young." 

Diallog sine Tit. Reign Qu. Mary, 

4. Wanton, frolicsome. 

•’ However daft they wl* the lasses be." 

Shirr ef - Poemt, p. 68. 

Daft-days, s. pi. Those in England called 
the Christmas holidays. (Scotch.) 

* daft (2), * daffte (2), a. [Deft.] 

daft-ish, a. [Eng. daft ; -is7i.] In some 
degree deranged ; a diminutive from daft. 

daft like, a. [Eog. daft ; like.) 

1. Having the appearance of folly. 

** I widna wish tbia tulyie had been seen, 

Tis sae duftlikc.” Ramtay ; Poemt, ii. 148. 

2. Having a strange or awkward appear- 
ance. (Scotch.) 

"... for fear lest she should ‘turn bim into some 
daft-like beast,’ . . ." — Brownie of Rodtbeck, &c.. ii. 381. 

3. Silly, maniacal. 

"The other broke suddenly out into an immoderate 
daft-like laugh that was really Awful,” — The Steam- 
Boat, p. 86. 

* daft-like, * daffte-like, adv. [Deftly.] 

daft ly, adv. [Eng. daft ; -ly.) 

1. Foolishly, like a fool. 

" Some other cbiel may daftly slug, 

That kens but little of the thing, “ 

Ramsay : Worto, L 14a 

2. Merrily, gaily. (Scotch.) 

“ Toddling lammies o’er the lawn 
Did daftly frisk and play.” 

Davidton : Seaton*, p. 48. 

daft -ness, * daft-nes, s. [Eng. daft ; -ness.] 

1. Foolishness, folly. 

*■ The word of the crosse semis to b edaftne* and folie 
to thame that perischis . . Abp. Bamiltoun: Cate- 
eliitme (1552), fol. 101, b. 

2. Fatuity, insanity, madness. 

" But, Jeimy, can you tell us of any instance of bis 
daftness /” — The Entail, ii. 175. 

dag (1), 5. [Icel. dogg ; Sw. dagg.) [Deo.] 

1. A thin or gentle rain, 

2. A mist, a thick fog. 

* dag (2), * dagge, s. [Ft. dague; Sp. & Ital. 
daga ; Port, daga, adaga — a dagger.] 

1. A dagger. 

2. A fashion of wearing the dress, the edges 
being eut or slit in various styles. 

" Beggars with high shewis knoppid with dagge*.” 
Romaunt of the Rote, 7,260. 



3. A hand -gun or pistol. 

"My dagge shall he my dagger."— Decker. 

4 . A dag- lock (q.v.). 

5. A leather latchet. 

dag-lock, s. A lock of wool which hangs 
at the tail of a aheep and draggles in the wet 
and dirt. 


* dag (2), * daggen, v.t, [Dao (2), s .] 

1. To cut into slips. 

2. To cut round th6 edges. 

" Leot daggen his clothes.” 

P. Plowman, 14,210. 

* dagen, v.i, [Dawn, v.J 

* dagge, s. (Dao (2), s.] 

* dagged, * daggit, * daggyd, * dag 
gyde. pit, par . or a. [Dao (2), i\] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Slit at the edges. 

" Daggyde. Eraetillosus.”— Prompt. Pare. 

2. Barbed. 

"They scliot apeiris, and daggit arrowis. quhair the 
cumpaneis war thickest.”— Knox r But., p. 30. 

II. Comm . : A name given to bireh-tar oil. 
It is also called Blaek Doggert or Deggett. 
(IFatte: Diet. Chem., vol. i., p, 5S9.) 

dag" ger, * daggar, * daggere, s, (Wei. 

dagr — a dagger ; Ir. daigear ; Gael, daga ; 
Ft. dague. ] 

I. Ord. Lang. : A short two-edged weapon 
resembling a miniature sword, and adapted 
for stabbing. It was a favourite instrument 
as an accessory to the soldier’s equipment for 
close eombat. [Dirk, Stiletto, Poniard.] 

”... the day 

When Brutus made the daggci-'t edge surpass 
The conqueror's sword, In bearing lame away." 

Byron : Childc Harold, iv. 82. 

II. Technically: 

1. Fencing: A blunt blade of iron with a 
basket hilt, used for defence. 

2. Printing : A character (t) to call atten- 
tion in the text to notes on the foot or margin 
of the page. Asa reference-mark it comes next 
after the star (*). Also called an Obelus or 
Obelisk (q.v.). A double dagger (t) is another 
sign for a similar purpose when references are 
numerous. (Knight.) 

3. Shipbuilding : A piece of timber crossing 
all the poppets of the bulgewaya diagonally, to 
keep them together. 

(1) To look daggers : To look with an 
aspect of the greatest fierceness or animo- 
sity. 

* (2) To sjieak daggers : To speak with great 
fierceness and auiniosity. 

"As you have tpoke daqgert to him, . . .”— Juniut, 
Let 26. 

(3) To be at daggers drawn with one : To be 
on openly hostile terms. [Daogers‘ drawing.] 

* dagger cheap, a. (The ‘ f Dagger ” was 
a low ordiuary in Holborn, referred to by Ben 
Jonson aud others ; the fare was probably 
cheap and nasty.] Dirt-cheap. 

“ He [the Devil] may huy us even dagger-cheap, aa 
we say.’* — Andrewet : Sermons, v. 546. 

dagger-flower, s. [So named from the 
knife or dirk shaped anthers (?).] 

Bot. : A composite plant-genus, Maehgeran* 
thera, allied to Aster. 

dagger-knees, s. pi 

Shipbuilding : Pieces In a ship's frame, whose 
side-arms are cast down aud bolted through 
the clamp. They are placed at the lower 
decks of some ships, instead of hanging- knees, 
to preserve as inueh stowage iu the hold as 
possible. (IVeale, <fcc.) 

dagger knife, s. A weapon capable of 
being used either as a knife or as a dagger. 

” Old Allan, though unfit for strife, 

Laid hand upon his dagger-knife." 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, vi. 7. 

* dagger money, s. Money formerly 
paid to justices of the peaee in the north of 
England to provide arms against marauders. 
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dagger-piece, s. 

Shipbuilding : A diagonal piece \n a ship’* 
frame, aa dagger-knee, dagger-wood, &c. 

dagger plank, . 

Shipbuilding : One of the planks whieh unite 
the poppets and stepping-up pieces of the 
cradle on which the vessel rests in launching. 

dagger-plant, s. [So ealled because the 
tips of its endogenous leaves are very sharp.] 
Bot. : The liliaceous genus Yueca (q.v.). 

daggers’ lirawing, daggers-draw- 
ing, s. The act of drawing out daggers, 
hence, approach to actual violence, open 
violence, or quarrelling. 

” They always are at daggrrtd rawing. 

And one another clapperclawing.” 

Butler: fludibrat. 

"I have beard of a quarrel In a tavern, where all 
were at dagger tdraunna, till oue desired to know tbe 
subject of the quarrel.’ —Swift. 

* dAg-ger, v.t. [Daoger, s.] To pierce or 
stab with a dagger. 

* dig -gered, a. [Eng. dagger ; -ed.) 

1. Furnished or armed with a dagger 

2. Pierced with a dagger. (Decker.) 

dagges, s. pi. [Dag (2), s.) 

dag^ gie, a . (Eng. dag (1), s. ; -ie — -y.) 
Drizzling. 

H A daggie day: A day characterised by 
alight rain, 

* dag'-gle, v.t. & i. [A freq. from Sw. dagga; 
Icel. ddggva = to bedew.] [1 )ag(1), s. ; Dew.] 

1. Trans. : To bemire ; to drag or trail 
through mud or wet ; to befoul, to dirty, to 
defile. 

" Her wreath of broom and feathers gray, 
Daggled with blood, beside her lay.” 

Scott Lady of tin: Lake, iv 27. 

2. Intrans. : To run through wet and mire. 
Nor like a puppy, daggle l through the town, 

To fetch and carry sing-song up and down ” 

Pope : Prol. Sat., 2* ., 226. 

daggle-tail, a . & s. 

A. As adj. : The same as Daggled-tail (q.v.). 

B. yls subst. : A slattern, a slut. 

daggle-tailed, a. The same as Daggled- 
tail (q. v.). 

dag -gled, pa. par. or a. [Daggle.] 

* daggied-tail, a. Having the ends of 
the dress trailing in the wet and mire ; be- 
spattered, beamed. 

"The gentlemen of wit and pleasure are apt to be 
choaked at the sight of so many daggledtail p&rauuj 
that happen to fall in their way.”— Swift. 

dag -gllng, pr . par., a., & $. [Daggle.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£* particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst . : The aet of trailing or befoul- 
ing in mire and wet ; the state of being so 
fouled. 

* dagh, daugh, s. (A.S. ddg.) Dough. 
[Dough.] 

■■ Bee patta, dagh.” — l V right's Vol. of Vocab., p. 201. 

da/-gO, s. An Italian or any dai k-complez* 
ioned foreigner. (U. S. Slang.) 

da-go-ba, * deh-gop, $. [Pali.] The 
feast ern topes, or tumuli, mostly contained 



dagoba. 


relics, the worship of these objeets being 
one of the principal characteristics of Booddh* 


, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = r, 
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ism. Those were termed dagobas, of which 
the word pagoda appears to be a corruption. 
In a Booddhist temple, the dagoba is a struc- 
ture which occupies the place of an altar 
in a Christian church. It consists of a low 
circular basement or drum surmounted hy 
a hemispherical or elliptical dome, that sup- 
ports a square block covered by a roof called 
a tee. [Tope.] 

Da gon (1), s. [lleb. )Dl ( 'dagon ), Sept. 
Aaywi* (Dagon).'] A national god of the Philis- 
tines worshipped at Gaza (.lodges xvi. 21—30), 
Ashdod (1 Sam. v. 5, 7, nnd 1 Chron. x. 10), 
and elsewhere. The word has by aomu been 
derived from ( dagan ) = eoru, but the 

general opinion is that it comes from (dag) 
= a tish, and that 
Dagon was the tish- 
god. On at the end 
of the word may be 
a diminutive de- 
signed as a term of 
endearment ; or as 
Gesenius thinks, it 
may be an augmenta- 
tive meaning a large 
tish. Probably lie 
had the head and 
hands of a man with 
the body and tail of 
a fish. 'The temple 
of Dagon at Ashdod 
continued beyond 
the period of the figures of dagon. 

Old Testament, but 

it was destroyed by Judas ilaccabieus about 
the year b.c. 148. 

" Dagon his mine, sea-monster. upwrwjd man 
And downward flah : yet bad ln» toaople high." 

Milton P. L.. t 462, 4«a 

* dag' on (2), * dagoun, s. [A dirain, from 
dag (2), s. (q.v.).] A little slip or piece, a 
strip. 

" Gil us ... * dagoun of your blanket, leeve dame.” 
Chaucer : Pursonet Tale, p. 296, 

* Da -gen al, s. [Eng. Dagon (1), s. ; -a/.] A 
feast or orgie in honour of Dagon. 

“A banquet worse than Job's children, or the 
Dagmtalt oi the Philistines. *— J dam* : Work s, i. 160. 

Da-guer'-rei-an, a. [From the proper name 
Daguerre, and Eng. adj. suff. -inn ] Relating 
to Daguerre, or his process of photography. 
[Daguerreotype.] 

da-guer re o-type. s. [Named after M. 

Daguerre, of Paris, the inventor of the pro- 
cess, and Gr. tvjtos (tupos)— a blow, a stamp, a 
model.] 

Photography : 

1. The photographic process invented by 
Daguerre during the years 1S24-39, resulting 
in the use of the camera for the exposure of a 
silver or silvered plate, sensitized by exposure 
to fumes of iodine in a dark chamber. The 
latent image was developed by fumes of mer- 
cury and fixed by hyposulphite of soda. In 
3829, Daguerre was joined in his experiments 
by Niepce, who had been experimenting for 
fifteen years with an allied process in which a 
plate coated with asphaltum was exposed in a 
camera, the image developed by dissolving 
away the unalloyed portions by oil of laven- 
der. The French Government granted a pen- 
sion of 6,000 francs to Daguerre, one half of 
which was to revert to his widow ; and 4,000 
francs to Niepce's son, also with reversion of 
one half to his widow. Niepce died in 1833, 
and Daguerre in 1851. (K night J [Photo- 
graphy.] 

2. A photographic picture produced by the 
process described in 1. 

daguerreotype etching. A mode 

of etching by means of the influence of liglit 
on a prepared plate. The plate becomes ex- 
posed where the dark lines of the image, fall, 
and the plate is corroded at those places by a 
subsequent operation. 

daguerreotype process. The process 

of photography on the method introduced by 
Daguerre. 

* da-guer -re-6-type, v.t. [Daguerreo- 
type, s.] 

1. Lit.: To produce or represent by the 
daguerreotype process. 

2. Fig. : To imitate or reproduce with great 
exactness and distinctness. 


t da-guer -re -0 typ er, s. [Eng. dagver- 
vebtype); -er,] One who produces pictures 
by the daguerreotype process. 

t da guer re -6 typ' ic, t da guer-re o- 
t^p'-ie-al, a. [Eng. daguerreotype); -ic, 
-teal.] Of or pertaining to a daguerreotype 
or the daguerreotype process, 

t da guer-re-o ty plst, s. [Eng. dUtgurr - 
reotype); -is!.] A daguerreotyper. 

t da guer -re 6 ty py, s. [Eng. dagunrro- 
type) ; -y.J The act or process of producing 
pictures by the daguerreotype process. 

* dagyn, v. [Dawn, v.) 

" Dagyn or wexyn day. Dietco.'— Prompt. Parr. 

da-ha bi'-eh, s. [A native word ] A kind of 
boat in use on the Nile for passenger traffic. 
It carries from two to six or eight passengers. 
It is two-masted, with triangular sails. 

Dahl gren, s. [A proper name.] [Dahl- 

GREN GUN.] 

Dahl gren gun, s. [Named from the 
late Rear-Admiral Joliu A. Dahlgren, of the 
United States Navy.] A gun in whieli the 
front portion is materially lightened and the 
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metal transferred to the rear, giving the 
“ bottle-shape,” which caused some surprise 
on its first appearance in Europe. Colonel 
Bom ford, Chief of Ordnance of the United 
States army, commenced making this experi- 
ment previous to the war of 1S12, and gave 
the name of “ Columbiad ’’ to the piece. 
(Knight.) [Columbiad.] 

dahl l-a, s. [So called after Andrew Dahl, a 
Swedish* hotanist, and a pupil of Linnaeus, by 
whom this beautiful garden plant was first 
brought into cultivation.] 

1. Bot. : A genus of Composite plants, tribe 
Asteroidese, sub-tribe Eeliptese. The recep- 
tacle is chaffy, the pappus none, involucre 
double, the outer one multifoliate, the inner 
one with a leaf divided into eight segments. 
Two species are cultivated in gardens. Dahlia 
superjlua , which has the outer involucre 
reflexed, and D. frustranea, in which it is 
spreading. D. variabilis is a cross between 
the two. Both are from Mexico. A species 
named D. imperialis , the Tree Dahlia, has of 
recent years been imported from Mexico. It 
attains a height of twelve to fourteen feet. 
The genus was first carried over into Spain 
about 1787. The Marchioness of Bute the 
same year introduced it into England, and 
becoming extinct it was brought auew to this 
country in 1S04. A beautiful carmine is ob- 
tained from the corolla of the dahlia. 

2. Chem. : The tubers of Dahlia pinnata 
contain 10 per cent, of inulin ; also citric and 
malic acids, chiefly as calcium salts, a fixed 
oil and a volatile oil which quickly resinises 
when exposed to the air. 

dahlia paper, s. 

Paper- making : A kind of paper made for 
the production of artificial flowers, especially 
dahlias. It is thick, and coloured externally oh 
both sides according to the colour required. 

dahl -ine, s. [Eng. dahl(ia); *t?ic] 

chcm. : A name given by Payen to the 
innline extracted by him from the tuberous 
roots of the dahlia. Formula, C 6 H 10 O 5 . [Inu- 

LINE.] 

• dai. s. [Day.] 

dai'-dle (1), v.i. [Daddle.] 

1. To loiter about. 

2. To trifle. 

dai'-dle (2), v.i. [A corruption of daggle (q.v).] 
To daggle, to bemire, to befoul. 

dai'-dle, daid-lie, s. [From daggle (q.v).] 
A larger sort of bib, used for keeping the 
clothes of children clean ; a pinafore. (Scofc/i.) 

" For— petticoat, disbclout and daidle. ,r 

Jacobite Relict, i. 7. 


daid'-llng, pr. j>ar. or a. [Baidle (1), v.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Lazy, mean-spirited. 

**. . . he'« but » daUUiug co»ard body . *— ScoUt OkJ 
Mortality, cb. xvLL 

* dalcseyche, j. [Daisy.] 

* dalgening, s. [Dawning.) 
dalgh, s. [Dough.) 

dalgh-le, «. [Douory.) 

1. Lit. : Doughy. (Applied to bread not 
well fired.) 

2. Fig. ; Soft, inactive, destitute of spirit 

3. Applied to rich ground, composed of 
clay and sand in due proportions. 

* dalgh 1 ness, s [Doughinkss.) The state 
of being doughy. 

* daik er (1), v.t. [Fr. diemer^ to decorate.] 
To arrange in order, to lay ont. 

". ’. . Madge Macklttrick’s *kIU bw tailed beT 

lu ehukering out » dead <Umt a fle*h. — black*. Mag . 
Sept., 1820. p. 682. 

daik' er (2), r.t. [Dacker, v.) 
daik'-cr, s. [Dakeb.] 

* da LI, 8 . [Etym. duubtfuL) A ewe which, 
not becoming pregnaut, is fattened for con- 
sumption. 

“Than the laif of tber tat flokkis follouit ou the 
fellU baytbt you in and Uuuuu. kebbia and dalhs. 
gylmyn and dlImoudi», and uiooy berueut bog.'— 
Com td. Scotland, p. lux 

* dailiht, s. [Daylight.) 

** Tba waa hit daiUM ." Layamon, ill* 89. 

t dail-i-ncss, s. [Eng. daily; -ness.) The 
quality of happening or occurring daily ; daily 
occurrence. 

dailies. [Deal, s.] Dealing, intercourse. 

daill-silver, daill-siluer, s. Monej 

for distribution among the clergy on a foun- 
dation. 

" (jure eouerane k>rdis dearest mothir gave and 
grautit to the provest, Ac. of Edinburghe for the 
sustentatioun of the ministry and bospitalitie wttbin 
the samyn. all landis. aunuellis, obitis, cl a ill tiluer. 
madia, rent is, Ac. . . Jett Jamtt VI. 1579 led.lel4j, 
p. 169. 

dail-y, * dayly, daylye, a., adv„ & s. 
[A.S. dfpglic ; U. H. Ger. tagaldi ; Ger. taglich ; 
Icel. dagligr ; Sw. Ar Dan. dagiig.) 

A. As adjective : 

I. Literally : 

1. Happening or recurring every day ; done 
day by day ; appealing daily. 

•• Dread sovereign, bow much are we bound to 
heaven 

In daily thanks, that gave us such a prince.* 

Shake tjj. . Henry VJli., v. X 

2. Fitted, proper, or uecessary for each day. 

"Give us day by day our daily bread ."— Luke ri. 8. 

II, Fig. : Ordinary, usual, not uncommon ; 
as, A matter of daily occurrence. 

B. *4s adverb : 

1. Lit. : Every day, day by day. 

Be merciful unto me. O Lord : for I cry unto thee 
daily."— Pt. UxxvL &. 

2. Fig.: Constantly, continually. 

“ Blessed is the man that hearcth me. watching 
daily at my gates, waiting at the posts of my doors.' — 
Proc. viii. 34. 

C. As subst. : A newspaper published daily, 
that is, ou every week-day. 

•[ Crabb thus discriminates between daily 
and diitrnal : “ Daily is the colloquial term 
which is applicable to whatever passes in the 
day time ; diurnal is the scientific term, 
which applies to what passes within or belongs 
to the astronomical day : the physician makes 
daily visits to his patients ; the earth has ? 
diurnal motion on its own axis.” (Crabb : 
Eng. Synon.) 

dai -men, a. [Etym. unknown.] Rare, hap- 
pening now and then, occasional. (ScofcA. j 

•• I doubt na, whyles. but thou may thieve; 

What then ? poor beastie. thou maun live I 
A daimern icker in a thmve 

'S a sma' request." 

Burns : To a Mouse. 

daim-i-6, s. [Japanese native word.] The 
• iv ial titlf of a < lass of feudal h rds in Japan. 
Previous to 1S71. eighteen of the 264 daimios 
in the empire were independent princes, the 
remainder, though to a great exteut indepen- 
dent, yet owed nominal allegiance to the 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot. 
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mikado. They are all now the official go- 
vernors of their districts, having no claim to 
Independence in auy way. 
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* dain'-ing* s, [Dawninq. ] 

"The daining her mi men mal sen." 

Gen. <t Exod., 1,810. 

% daint, * daynt, s. & a. [A syncop. form 
of dainty (q.v.).] 

A. As snbst. : A dainty ; something exquisite 
or delicious. 

“ Excess*, or daints, ray lowly roof maintain not." 

P. Fletcher : Fisc. Eel. , Til. 37. 

B. As adj. : Delicate, elegant. 

“ Picturing the parts of beauty daynt." 

Spenser : F. Q. (Frol.), III. 

* daint'-e-oiis, a. [Eng. dainty ; -ows.) 
Dainty, excellent. 

"The moat dainteous of all Itaille." 

Chaucer : C. T. , 9,588. 

* daint'-e-ous-l$r, * daynteousliche, odv. 
[Eng. dainteovs ; - ly .) Daintily. 

" Thenne was thla folk feyne, and fedde hunger dayn - 
teousliche ." P. Plowman, p. 145. 

* daint'-ie f a. [Dainty.] 

* daint-i-f i-ca'-tlon, s. [Eng. daintify ; c 
connect. ; and suit*, -alien.] Dandyism, affec- 
tation, effeminacy. 

“ He ... is all daint i flea t ion in manner, speech, 
and dres9."— Mad. D'.lrblay : Diary . i. 327. 

•daint I fy, v.t. [Eng. dainty; -fy.) To 
make dainty ; to refine away. 

M Not to daintify his affection into respects and com- 
pliments “—Mad. D‘ A rblay : Diary, i. 414 

* daint’-i hood, s. [Eng. dainty; - hood .] 
Nicety, daintiness. 

” To avoid shocking her by too obvious an inferiority 
In dainlihood aud ton." — J lad. D'Arblay : Diary, i. 356. 

daint -i-ly, * daint'-ly, adv. [Eng. dainty ; 

dy.) 

1. In a dainty manner; on dainties, luxuri- 
ously, delicately, sumptuously. 

" Those young suitors had heeu accustomed to no- 
thing but to sleep well, aud fare daintily." — Broome : 
View of Epick Poems. 

2. Luxuriously, delicately, tenderly. 

". . , whom thou fought’st against, 
Though daintily brought up. with patieuce more 
Than savages could suffer . . ," 

Bhttkcsv. : Antotiy <fc Cleopatra, i. 4. 

3. Elegantly, prettily. 

" And a fair carpet, woven of home-spun wool, 

But tiuctured daintily with florid Iraes.” 

Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. vii. 

4. Pleasantly, agreeably. 

"There, is no region on earth so daintily watered, 
with such gTeat navigable rivers ” — Dowel : Vocal For. 

5. With ceremony or niceness of manners ; 
ceremoniously. 

6. Fastidiously, sqneamishly, over-uicely. 

daint’ l-ness, * daint'-i-nesse, s. [Eng. 
dainty ; -ness.] 

1. Niceness or delicionsness to the palate. 
"It was more notorious for the daintiness of the 

provialou which he served in it, . . ."—Uakewill: On 
Providence. 

2. Luxuriousness, delicacy, softness. 

"How Inatly may this harbarous and rude Russe 
condemns the daintmette and uicenesse of our cap- 
taines, . . ."—Huckluyt : Voyages, vol. 1., p. 250. 

* 3. Beauty, elegance, neatness. 

" The duke exceeded in the daintiness of bis leg and 
foot, , . — Wot ton. 

4. Scrupulosity or over-niceness in manners ; 
ceremoniousness. 

5. Fastidiousness, squeamish ness. 

"Of sand, and lime, and clay, Vitruvius bath dis- 
coursed without any daintiness,'’— 


* daint -ith, *daint~eth, s. [Wei. daintaUM , 
dainteUh.) A dainty. 

" Bare you, the board wad cease to rise, 

• Bedight wi' dafnfitfts to the skies.” 

Fergusson : Poems, H. 97. 

* daint'-ly, adv. [Daint.] The same as 
Daintily (q.v.). 

* daint -rel, * deintrell, s. [A diiuin. from 
dainty (q.V.).] A delicacy, a dainty ; luxuries. 

"Neither glut thyseUe with present dellcates, nor 
long after deint relics hard to he come by." — Transt. of 
Bullinger’t Sermons, p. 219. 

daint'-y, * dainte, * daintie, * daynte, 

* deinte, * deintie, * deynte, 5. & a. [O. 

Fr. daintie, from Lat. dignitatem , accus. of 
dignitas = worth, from dignus — worthy. 
(Skeat . )] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Anything very nice to the taste ; a deli- 
cacy, a luxury. 

"Approach, aud taste the dainties of our bower." 

Pope : Homer's fluid, xviii., 456. 

*2. Any tiling agreeable or pleasant ; a plea- 
sure. 

" It was daynte for to see the cbeere bltwtx bem two." 

Chaucer : C. T., 8.988. 

* 3. Excellence, value, neatness. 

"They . . . maken clotbis of gilt deynte.’' 

Alitaunder, 7,069. 

* 4. A term of endearment. 

" There's a fortune coming 
Towards you. dainty, that wLU take tbee thus, 
And set thee nloit." Ben Jo mom 

B. .4 s adjective : 

I. Of things: 

1. Nice or pleasing to the taste ; delicious, 
grateful to the palate. 

" So that his life abhorreth bread, and liis soul darn fy 
meat .’’— Job xxxiii. 20. 

2. Delicate, tender. 

" But hope to pluck a dainty doe to ground." 

Ehnkesp. : Titus Andronicus, ii. 2. 

• 3. Pleasing or desirahle in any way. 

"... and all things which were dainty and goodly 
are departed from thee, . . ."—Rev. xviii. 14. 

4. Delicate, nice, sensitive, difficult to 
please, 

"This is the slowest, yet the daintiest sense." 

Davies. 

5. Elegant, neat, handsome. 

II. Of persons : 

1. Of a delicate or nice sensibility ; fond of 
dainties, fastidious. 

“They were a fine and dainty people; frugal and 
yet elegant, though uot military. ’—Bacon. 

2. Scrupulous or precise in manner ; cere- 
mouious. 

” Therefore, to horse ; 

And let us not be dainty of leave-taking, 

But shilt away . Shakcsp. : Macb., ii. 8. 

3. Over-nice, affected. 

" Your dainty speakers have the curse. 

To plead bad causes down to worse." 

Prior : Alma, IL 

To make dainty : 

(1) To scruple, to be particular. 

(2) To feast, to enjoy one’s self. 

"Jacob here made dainty of lentils." — .ddams .* 
Tories, 1. 5. 

Crabb thus discriminates between dainty 
and delicacy : Jn as much as a dainty may 

be that which is extremely delicate, a delicacy 
is sometimes a species of dainty; but there 
are many delicacies which are altogether suited 
to the most delicate appetite, that are neither 
costly nor rare, two qualities which are almost 
inseparable from a dainty : those who indulge 
themselves freely in dairies and delic/icies 
scarcely know what it is to eat with an appe- 
tite ; but those who are temperate in their use 
of the enjoyments of life will be enabled to 
derive pleasure from ordinary objects. " ( Crabb : 
Eng. Synon.) 

dainty chapped, a. Fastidious or 
particular as to food. 

“You dainty-chapped fellow." — Bailey : Erasmus, 
p. 42. 

• dainty mouth, 5. An epienre. 

"Sybarlta fsignifleth] a delicate dainty-Tnonth.*— 
Holland : Camden, p. 10. 

dair y, "dair -ie, * deyrye, *deyery, 
•deyrie, s. A a. [From Mid. Eng. = 
a maid, with the Fr. termination erie — Lat. 
•ana, or Fr. -rie = Lat. -ria.] [Deye.] 

A. As substantive: 

I. A place or apartment where milk is 
stored and made into butter or cheese. 


" Deyrya ideyery). Androchianum, vuccarta." — 
Prompt. Parv. 

2. A shop or place where milk, butter, &c. 
are sold. 

3. The art or occupation of keeping cows 
for the production of milk to he converted 
into butter or cheese. 

" Ground# were turned much In England either to 
feeding or dairy . . ." — Temple. 

4. A dairy-farm. 

“ Dairies, holng well houscwlved, are exceeding com- 
modious."— Bacon. 

B. As adj.: Used or suitable for the pur- 
poses of a dairy. 

•Children, In dairy conn trie*, do wax more tall 
than where they feed more upon bread and flesh."— 

Da con. 

dairy farm, s. A farm, the greater part 
of which is laid down as pasture for the 
keep of cows, whose milk is cither sold direct 
or converted into butter or cheese. 

dair -^-hoiise, s. [Eng. daily, and house.) 
The same as Dairy, A. 1 (q.v.). 

dair-y-maid, s. [Eng. dairy, and maid.) A 
maid or woman servant whose business it is 
to milk cows, attend to the dairy, Ac. 

“Come up quickly, or w« shall conclude that thou 
art in love with one of Sir Roger's dairymaids"— 
Addison. 

dair'-y man, s. [Eng. dairy, and man. 3 One 
who keeps* a dairy-farm (q.v.) ; one who sells 
dairy produce. 

dair'-y-room, s. [Eng. dairy, and room J A 
dairyhouse. 

da-is (1). *deis, *des, *dese, *deys, 

* dees, dece, * deessc, s. [O. Fr. dels, 
dois, dais; Ital. desco, from Lat. discus — 
(1) a quoit, a platter, (2) a table ; Gr. 5 iVkos 
(i diskos ) = a quoit, a plate.] 

* 1. The high or principal table at the end of 
a hall, usually covered with tapestry or hang- 
ings. At it the chief guests were seated. 

" At the helghe deys sitte.'* 

P. Plowman. 4.495. 

* 2. The raised portion of the floor or plat- 
form at the end of the hall, on which the high 
table was placed. 

" He . . . goth toward the deis on high." 

Gower, liL 74. 

*3. The chief seat at the liigb table. i 

* 4. The canopy or hangings over the high 
table, or over any chair of state. 

* 5. Any chair of state. 

“Sittend upon b« higbe deis* 

Gower, lii. 148. 

* 6. A seat or form ranged against a wall, and 
serving for either a seat or a table. (Scotch.) 

7. A raised platform in any hall or room, un 
which the chief personages sit at any meeting. 

To begin the dais: To have the seat of 
honour at the high table. 

"The inarcbaud the dees began." 

Amadace, xx. 

da'-is (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants, belonging to the 
order Thymelaceae, or Daplmaceae. The haik 
of Dais Madagascar iensis is made into paper. 

*dai§e, v.t . IDaze.] 

1. To wither, to hecome rotten. 

2. To become cold or benumbed. 

dais'-ied, a. [Eng. daisy; -ed.] Full of or 
covered with daisies. 

", . . let ua 

Find out the prettiest daisied ph*t we can." 

ShaJiesp. . Cymbelme, lv. 2. 

dais’-ing. s. [Daise.] A disease in sheep, 
called also Pining and Vaiiquaah. 

* daistem, * daisterre, s. [Daystar.] 

dais' y, *daieseyghc, "daiseie, *day- 
sey, ‘daysy, *daysye, *dayesye, s. 

[A. £5. deegesege, from dayc-s (genit. of deeg) — 
a day, and ege, edge -an eye ; hence, literally, it 
means the day’s eye (i.c., the sun), from the 
appearance of the flower.] 

Bot.: The common name of the well-known 
plants and flowers of the genus Beilis, espe- 
cially Beilis perennis, [Bellis.] Every one 
feels the charm of this familiar little flower, 
nor is the appreciation confined to one 
country. The French call the daisy “ Mar- 
guerite,” from the Greek word papyopira (mur* 
garUa) = a pearl. The Daisy of the United 
States, the Big or Ox-eye Daisy, is properly a 
Cry sail the mum (C. leucanthemum). and is quite 
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distinct from the Daisy of English poetry. It 
is an introduced plunt, but has made itself at 
home in our fields, and spread far and wide. 

TJ (1) Big Daisy: Chrysanthemum leucan- 
themum. 

(2) Blue Daisy: A3ter Tripolinm. 

(3) Devil's Daisy: Chrysanthemum teucan- 
themum. 

(4) Dog Daisy: (a) Chrysanthemum leu- 

mnthemnm, (b) Achillea millefolium , (c) Beilis 
vercnnis, (<l) Anthemis Cotula. 

(5) Ewe Daisy: Potentilla Tormentilla. 

(C) Great Duisy : [Big Daisy]. 

(7) Horse Daisy: [Big Daisy]. 

(S) Irish Daisy: The Dandelion. 

(9) Marsh Daisy: Armeria maritima. 

(10) Michaelmas Daisy : Aster Tripolinm. 

(11) Daisy: Chrysanthemum 

leucanthemum. 

(12) Moon Daisy : Chrysanthemum lencan - 
tkemum. 

(13) Ox-eye Daisy: Chrysanthemum leucan- 
themum. 

(14) Sea Daisy : Armeria maritima. 

(15) Shepherd's Daisy : Beilis perennis. 

daisy cutter, s. 

1. A trotting horse. 

" 1 should like to try that daisy-cutter of yours upon 
a piece of level grounu."— Scoff Rob Roy. cn. UL 

2. Cricket : A ball bowled ao low that at 
no time doea it seem to rise from the ground. 

3. Baseball: A hall an batted that it skims 
swiftly across the field only a few inches from 
the ground. 

d&lsy-goldins, 3. Chrysanthemum leu- 
canthemum. 

daisy-mat, $. A wool mat made in a 
wooden frame, and so called from the likeness 
the round fluffy balla of which it ia composed 
are supposed to bear to the buds of daisies. 

daisy-star, s. Bellidia strum, a genus of 
plants. 

dak, s. [Dawk (2), s .) 

* da' ker (1), * dakir, * dakyr, s. [Lat. 
dccuria, from decern — ten.] A term used in 
old statutes for the twentieth part of a last of 
hides : each last containing twenty dakirs, 
and each dakir ten hides. But by Statute 
James 1., c. xxxiii., oue last of hides or akina 
is twelve dozen. (Blount.) [Dicker.) 

da ker (2), s. [Apparently a corruption of 
Wei. creciar = the daker-ben.) [Dakeh-hen.] 

daker hen, $. 

Ornith. : The Landrail or Corncrake (q.v.). 

4 dakir, s. [Daker.] 

da koit, s. [Dacoit.) 

da-koit-y, s. [ Dacoit y.) 

dak 6 sau -ros. s. [Gr. $a*G*_(rfal*os) = a 
noxious or poisonous animal ; travpos ( sauros ) 
= a lizard.] 

ralcront. : A genus of Amphicoeliao Croco- 
diles, confined altogether to the Mesozoic 
period, ranging from the Lias to the Chalk. 

• dal, s. [Dhal.] 

da-lai la -ma, $. [Mongol Tartar dalai or 
tale = the ocean, and Tibetan lama — priest. 
The priest who resembles the ocean (in vast- 
nesa of mind).] 

Booddhist Theol. : The official title given to 
the Booddhist pontiff and temporal ruler who 
resides at Lhassa in Tibet. When the spirit 
of Booddha quitted the earthly tenement which 
it had inhabited, it was believed that it trans- 
migrated to another human body, the indi- 
vidual thus favoured becoming in consequence 
a spiritual guide worthy of implicit confidence. 
One of these pontiffs, residing at Putala in 
Tibet in the thirteenth century, was raised 
by the Mogul Tartars to a position of high 
authority, and one of his successors in the 
sixteenth century had the title bestowed upon 
him by which the line of Tibetan pontiffs has 
since been known. Sometimes a Laina of this 
type is elected to the pontifical throne when 
yet an infant. One whom Mr. Samuel Turner 
visited on December 3, 1783, was an infant of 
eighteen months old, being under the protec- 
tion and jurisdiction of the Emperor of China. 


da -lar-nite, *. [From Dalarn, in Sweden, 
where it occurs, and auff. - ile (Min.).] 

Min. : The same as Aksenopyrit^ (q.v.). 

dal berg' i-a, s. [Named in honour of 
Nicholas Dalberg, a Swedish botanist.] 

But. ; A genus of papilionaceous plants, the 
typical one of the trihe Dalbergicau The 
calyx, which is campanulas, is five -toothed ; 
stamens eight to ten, a atipitatc membran- 
ous legume tapering at both ends ; seeds one 
to three. The species are generally shrubs, 
with unequally pinnate leaves ; more rarely 
they arc trees. At least twenty-two species 
are known. Dalhergia Sissoo furnishes the 
Sissoo-wood of Bengal. D. latifolia is the 
East Indian Hose wood tree or Black-wood. 
D. monetaria yields a resin like that of 
Dragon’s blood. 

dal bcrg-i-c -ae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. dalbergia ; 
Lat. adj. fem. pi. suff. -ur.) 

Bot. : A tribe of papilionaceous plants. 
The filaments are monadelplious or diadel- 
phous, the legume continuous, generally inde- 
hiscent ; the cotyledon, at least in most cases, 
fleshy ; the leaves usually pinnate. ( Bindley ,) 

'dale (1), 5. [Dole.) 

dale (2), dael, daylle, ’deal, s. [AS. 
dud; I cel. dalr ; Dan., Sw., and Dut. dal; 
Goth, dal , dais ; Ger. thal; O. H. Ger. tal.) 

1, Ord. Lang. : A valley or low-lying place 
between two hills. [Dell.) 

" Went wand rlng over dale and bill. 

In thoughtless freedom bold." 

Wordsworth : Ruth. 

2. Naut. : A spout or trough to carry off 
water, as a pump-dale. 

dale-land, s. Low-lying land, 
dale lander, s. A dalesman. 

dale -mi nz ite, s. [Named from Dulminzien, 
the ancient name of Freiberg ; Eng. suff. -ite 
(Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. :An orthorhombic miueral, resembling 
in its physical characters Argeatite. It is 
found near Freiberg. Sp. gr., 7 044— 7 "049. 

dales man, s. [Eng. dale, and man.) A 
native or inhabitant of a dale or valley. Used 
specially of dwellers in the dales of Cumber- 
land and Westmorland. 

" The dawning of my youth, with awe 
And prophecy, the Dalesman taw." 

•Scott. Rokeby. vi. 2L 

dalk, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A term sometimes 
applied to particular varieties of slate clay, 
and sometimes to common clay, by the com- 
mon coal-miners in Scotland. 

" Below the coal, there is eighteen inches of a stuff, 
which the workmen term dalk ; then the white lime, 
of an inferior quality to the other, and as yet hut 
•eldom wrought. * — P. Camptie : Stirlings. Acc .. xv. 
329. 

* dalke, s. [A.S. dale , dole ; I cel. dalkr = a 
thorn.] A pin, a brooch, a clasp, 

"A Dalke (or a tache) ; Pirmaculum, firmalorium, 
man ile." — Cat hoi. Anglicum. 

d&l'-li- an 9 e, v dal i ance, dal 1-aunce, 
4 dalyaunce, s. [Dally.*] 

1. The interchange of caresses or acts of 
fondness ; the act of dallying. 

•' Old Michael, while he was a babe in arms, 

Had done him female service, not alone 
For dalliance and delight, as is the use." 

Wordsworth : Michael. 

2. Conjugal conversation, sexual inter- 
course. 

” And my fair son here ehow'st me, the dear pledge 
Of dalliance had with thee in heav’n." 

Milton . P. L., iL 818, 819. 

3. Delay, procrastination. 

*' Good Lord ! you use this dalliance to excuse 
Your breach of promise . . 

Shakes p. ; Comedy of Error i, iv. L 

4. Toying, trifling. 

“ An d keep not back your powers in dalliance.'' 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry 17,. v. 2. 

dal -li-er, s. [Eng. dally ; -er .] Oue who 
dallies ; a fondler, a trifler. 

“ The daily dalhert with pleasant words, with smil- 
ing countenances, and with wagers purposed to he lost 
before they were purposed to be made.”— Ascham. 

dill -lop, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A patch, a 
tuft, a clump. 

" Leave never a daUop unmowne and had out.** 

Taster : Husbandrte, ch. IvL. et» S. 

dal ly, * dalien, • daly, *dalye, *da 
lyyn, ’dayly, v.i. k t. [M.E. dalien, a 


dialectal form of dwelien = A.8. dtceligean 
= to err, to be foolish (.S/.mf).] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To trifle, to toy, to amuse oneself with 
idle play. 

"A while he stood m>on hie feet; 

He felt the motion— took hU seat ; 

And dallied thus.- 

Wordsworth ; Blind Highland Roy. 

2. To exchange caresses nr acts of fondness. 

**Thay dronken and daylyeden, thiae lordez and 
ladyez.” Uawaine. I, lli. 

3. To play, to sport, to frolic. 

"Our aery huildeth in the cedar* top. 

And dalliet with the wind and scorns the iuo,* 
Shakesp ; Richard III . I. t. 

4. To chat, to gossip, to pass the time In 
idle talk. 

" Dalyyn. or talkyn. Pabular, confalntlor, coUoquor.* 
— Prompt. Pare. 

5. To delay, to waste time. 

M If thou shouldst dally hall an hour. hU life. 

With thine, and all that offer to defend him. 

Stand In assured loss." Shakesp. : King Lear, I1L 4, 

* B. Trans. : To put off, to procrastinate, 
to delay, to defer. 

" King James wm dallying off the day 
With Heron's wily dame." 

Scott Marmion, ▼. 34. 

• dal -ly, a. [Dally, v.) Idle. 

•• A working mother makes a dally daughter."— 
Tricks gf Leper the Tailor, p 1L 

dal'-ly-Ing, pr. par., a & s. [Dally, v.) 

A. A B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. A j sM&sta afire r 

1. Dalliance, trifling, fooliah play. 

2. Delay, procrastination. 

*• 1* there now any dallying in snch a matter m 
this 1 " — Sharp : Sermons, vii. 13. 

• dal ly-tng ly* * dalliengly, adv. [Eng. 
dallying; -Ty.] With tntiitig or dallying. 

" Wher as he doth bnt dalliengly persuade, they may 
enforce and compeL"— Bale : Image, pt. ii. 

• dal-ma-ho^', s. [Etym. doubtful.] A 
kind of" wig, worn especially by chemists 
during tbe eighteenth century. 

Dal ma-tian, a. k s . [Eng. Dalmati(a); 
-an. 1 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Dalmatia, 
a province of Austria on tbe Gulf of Venice. 

B. As sxibsf. : A native or inhabitant of 
Dalmatia. 

Dalmatian dog, 

Zool. ; A variety of dog, resembling partly 
the hound and partly the pointer, and kept 
mainly as a carriage dog. It is distinguished 
by tbe numerous black spots on ita coat. It 
is also called the Danish, Spotted, or Carriage 
dog. 

dal-mdt'-ic, * dal-mat-yk, s. [From Lat. 

Dalmatica ( vestis ) = the Dalmatian dress, it 
having been originally worn in Dalmatia as & 
royal robe.) 

Ecdes. : An ecclesiastical vestment formerly 
worn by the Roman pontiffs when celebrating 
mass, the use of which was afterwards con- 
ceded, as ao especial favour, to certain prelates 
of the church. For many centuries, however, 
every bishop has 
been entitled to 
assume this, with 
his other vest- 
ments, when cele- 
brating mass. It 
is not worn by 
priests. St. Syl- 
vester conceded 
to the deacons at 
Home the use of 
the dalmatic on 
particular solem- 
nities, a privilege 
which was ex- 
tended to other 
churches by suc- 
ceeding popes. It 
is now univer- 
sally worn, in the 
Latin and Greek 
churches, by dea- 
cons when ministering at High Mass. It ia a 
long robe, open on each side, and differs from 
the chasuble in having a species of short sleeve. 
It was formerly white, but is now made in all 
five colours which the Homan Church employs. 
(Rock.) It succeeded the ancient Roman 
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Colobiuni, whicli it closely imitates, whence 
It has been confounded with that vestment 
It was sometimes embroidered with orphreys 
round the bottom of the robe and oil the edges 
of the sleeves, and with pearls and jewels. 
(Staunton, £c.) 

" Dulmatyk. Dalmatica." — Prompt. Ptirv. 

dalmes, s. [Damask.] Damask cloth. 

dal segno (pr. dal san-yo), phr. [Ital. 
= from the sign.] 

Music: A direction put at the end of a 
passage to go back to the sign aud repeat 
to the elose. 

lalt, s. [Gael, dalta.) A foster-child. 

“It is false of thy father's child; falser of thy 
mother's sou ; falsest of my dal t. Scott .• Fair Maul 
of Perth, ch. xxix. 

* dalt, pret. of v. [Deal, v.) 

“ A1 the loud that ther was they dalten It in two." 

The Cokes Tate of Uametyn, 44. 45. 

*ial-td'-ni-an, a. & s. [From the proper 
name Dalton and Eng. adj. sull’. -iau.J 

A. As ml j. : Pertaining to or discovered by 
Dalton. [Daltonism.] 

B. As sufisf. ; One suffering from dalton- 
ism (q.v.). 

dal -ton i§m, s. [From the proper name 
Dalton, and Eng. suff. -ism.] Colour-blind- 
ness (q.v.). 

U Daltonism, or inability to distinguish 
between different colours, especially between 
green and led, is so called from John Dalton, 
the celebrated physicist and founder of the 
atomic theory of chemistry. In a paper which 
he read before the Manchester Literary and 
Philosophical Society, iu October, 1794, he 
gives the earliest account of that ocular pecu- 
liarity known as dysehromatopsis, chromato- 
pseudopsis, daltonism, paracbroiuatism, or 
colour-blindness, and sums np its characteris- 
tics as observed in himself and others. When 
a boy, being present at a review of troops, and 
hearing those around him expatiating on the 
brilliant effect of a military costume, he asked 
in what the colour of a soldier's coat differed 
from that of the grass on which he trod, and 
the derisive laugh of his companions first made 
him aware of the defectiveness of his eyesight. 
He stated in the paper above referred to* “That 
part of the image which others call red appears 
to me little more than a shade or defect of 
light ; after that the orange, yellow, and green 
seem one colour, which descends pretty uni- 
formly from an intense to a rare yellow, making 
what I should call different shades of yellow.” 
The subject is fully treated of in Dr. G.Wilson’a 
Researches on Colour-Blindness (1855). 

dam (1), damme (1), s. [A corruption of 
dame (q.v.).] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

*1. A woman, a lady. (A title of respect.) 

"Dam Uslleuorts queue waa scbe." 

Lungtoft, p. 73. 

t2. A mother. (Of a womau in contempt.) 

“Hence with it, and together with the <him 
Commit them to the Are 1" 

Shakesp, : Winter's Tate, IL 1 

3. A female parent. (Used of beasts.) 

“A faithful nurse thou hast; the dam that did thee 
yean 

Upon the mountain-tops no kinder could have been.” 
Wordsworth : The Pet Lamb. 

II. Droughts : A crowned man in the game 
of draughts. [Dam-board.] 

dam (2), # dame, " damme (2), s. [Prob. 
an A.S. word, though not found except in the 
compound verb fordemma = to stop up. O. 
Fria. dam, dom ; Rl. H. Ger. tan i; led. dammr; 
Dut. & Dan. dam ; Sw. damm.) 

I. Ord. Lang. : In the same sense as II. I. 
and 2. 

II. Technically: 

1. Engineering : 

(1) A bank or structure across the current 
of a stream, intended to obstructor keep back 
the flow of the water for any purpose, as to 
obtain sufficient head and power for driving a 
water-wheel, &c. 

(2) The water kept back by a mound, mole, 
or bank. 

*(3) A pond, a lake, a body of water. 

“ Jloe stangmim, a dame.''— Wright : Tot. of Vocab., 
p. 239. 

2. Iron works : A wall of fire-brick closing 
the hearth of a blast-furnace. [Dam-plate, 
Dam-stone.] 


3. Law : A boundary or confinement with- 
in the bounds of a person's own property or 
jurisdiction. 

dam-head, s. The top of a dam or mole. 

. . as much water must nut over the dam-head 
as if theie was no darn at all .”— Smith : Wealth if 
Natums, hk. iv., ch. v. 

dam- plate, s. A plate in front of the 
dam-stone which forms the bottom of tlie 
hearth in a blast-furnace (q.v.). (Knight.) 

dam-stone, 5. The stone at the bottom 
of the hearth of a blast- turnace. 

dam, v.t. [Sw. diimma; Dut. dammen ; led. 
demma.] [Dam, s.] 

I. Lit. : To confine, keep back, or obstruct 
the flow of water by a dam. (Generally used 
with the adverbs in or up.) 

. .a weight of earth, that detmt in the water. 
. . ."—Mortimer. 

* II. Figuratively : 

1. To confine, to restrain, to keep dowu. 

“The more thou dumm'st it up, the more it huma." 

Shnkesp. : Two Gent, of Verona, ii. 7. 

2. To obstruct, to hinder. 

“And dammed the lovely splendour of their sight.” 
Cowley. 

da -ma, s. [Lat. = a fallow-deer, buck or doe.] 
Zool. : A genus of mammals, family Cervidfe. 
Dana platyceros is the Fallow-deer, called by 
Prof. Thomas Bell and many other zoologists, 
Cervusdama. [Fallow-deer.] 

dam'-age, s. [O. F r. damage , damage ; Fr. 
dommage ; I tal dannaggio, from Low Lat. 
* damnat icum, from Lat. damnum = loss, 
injury.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Aoy hurt, injury, mischief, or detriment 
done to any person or thing. 

" . . . to the great damage both of their fame and 
fortune." — Bacon. 

2. The hurt, injury, mischief, or detriment 
suffered by anyone ; any loss or barm in- 
curred. 

3. Tbe value or cost of hurt or (ojury done. 
[II ] (Generally plural.) 

”... to pay the damages which had been sustained 
hy the war?' — Claremlmt. 

4 Retribution or reparation for hurt, in- 
jury, or detriment done or suffered. [11.] 

“The bishop demanded restitution of the spoils 
taken by the Scots, or damages for the same."— Bacon. 

5. The cost of anything. (Slang.) 

II. Law: 

1. (Sing.): Any loss or injury sustained by 
the fault or illegal act of another. 

2. (El.): The amount in money at which 
any damage sustained by any person, through 
the act or omission of another, is assessed 
by a jury ; the pecuniary recompense for 
damage sustained claimed by tbe plaintiff, 
or awarded by the jury, iu a civil action. 

“Tell me whether ... 1 may not sue her for 
damage* in a court of Justice ? "—Addison. 

^1 For the difference between damage and 
injury , see Injury. 

* damage cieer, s. [Lat. damna cirri - 
corum — damages — that is, fees — of tlie clerks.] 
[See def.] 

Old law : A fee formerly assessed on the 
tenth part in the Court of Common Pleas, aod 
on the twentieth part in tlie Courts of King's 
Bench and Exchequer, out of all damages, 
exceeding five marks, recovered in those 
Courts in all actions in the case of covenant, 
trespass, battery, &c., and given originally to 
the prothonotaries and their clerks for draw- 
ing special writs and pleadings. It was 
abolished by the Stat. 17 Charles II., c. 6, § 2. 

damage - feasant, * damage -Pe- 
ccant, «. [O. Fr. damage faisant = causing 
damage.] 

Old law : Doing hurt or injury, as the cattle 
of one person entering the grounds of another 
without his consent, and there feeding or 
otherwise damaging the crops, wood, fences, 
&c. In such cases the owner may distrain 
the trespassing animals, or impound them, 
until satisfaction be made for the injury done 
or damage sustained. 

dam'-age, v.t. & i. [Damaoe, s.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. Lit. : To cause damage, hurt, or injury 
to, to hurt, to injure, to harm. 


Soon ftft. r the English fleet hail refltt«<! U<eimielv«* 
(for they bad generally been much damaged hy the 
engagement m Sulbay.) they appeared in sight of 
Schuvellug, making up to the shore."— JUumst: Own 
Time, an. 1C72. 

2. Fig. : To hurt, to impair, to cause detri- 
ment to ; as, To damage one's reputation or 
character. 

t B. Intrans. : To receive damage or hurt, to 
become damaged. 

d&m age a ble, a. [Eng. damage; -able.] 
t 1. Liable to be damaged, susceptible of 
damage. 

* 2. Causing damage, hurtful, mischievous. 

" Damageab'e and Infectious to the innocence of our 
neigh boura."— tfwernnteur of the Tongue. 

dam aged, pa. par. or a. [Damaoe, r.J 

* dam' age ment, $. [Eng. damage; -meat.) 
Damage, injury. 

“The raore'a the aoule and bodte's damagerntnl 
Davie* Microcotmot, p. 44. 

* dam age-oiis, a. [Eng. damage; -out.) 
Hurtful, injurious, damaging. 

" Damagenu* ot doynge hurte or hnrtfuL Damni- 
ficus, incommodut, iniurimnu “—IJuloet. 

dam ag-e^, s. pi. [Damage, s.] 

1[ Damages ultra: 

Law : Damages claimed by a plaintiff beyond 
those paid into court by a defendant. 

dam ag-mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Damaoe, v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. £ particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of causing damage, hurt, or in- 
jury to. 

2. The act or process of becoming damaged. 

da-ma-ja-vag, s. [Etym doubtful.) A 
preparation of tlie chestnut tree, used as a 
substitute for oak-bark and gall-nuts in 
tauniug. (Ogilvie.) 

dam' al is, s. [Gr. = a young cow, a heifer.) 
Zool. : A genus of antelopes, related to, 
and sometimes included in, the genus Alee - 
laphus. The horns are sub-cylindrical, lyrate, 
and diverge from each other ; a small, bald, 
inoist muffle exists between and below the 
nostrils ; the female has two teats. Damalis 
Innatus is the Sassaby or Bastard Hurts- 
Beest ; D. senegalensis, the Ivorrigum ; D. 
pygarga , the Xunni or Bonte-boc ; D. ulbifrons, 
the Bless- boc ; aud D. zebra , the Doria. 

dam al ur -ic, a. [Gr. SdpaAis, (damalis) = 
a young cow, u heifer, and Eng. uric (q.v.).] 
Pertaining to tlie urine of cows. 

damaluric acid, s. 

Chem. : C 7 Hio 0 2 . A volatile monatomic 
acid, said to exist in the urine of cows and 
horses. 

dam an, s. [Syriac..] 

Zool. : Procavia syriaca (— * Hyrax syria 
cus), the “ coney " of Scripture. [Cony.] 

dam ar,s. [Dammar.) 

dam-a-re-tei' on (pi. dam-a-re-tei'-a), 

s. [Gr. Sauapcre tov ( damareteioh ) = pertain- 
ing to Dainarete, the wife of Gelou.] A 
Syracusan silver coin, weighing about ten 
Attic drachmae. 

dAm as, s. [Fr. = Damascus.] A sabre made 
of Damascus-steel. (Nuttall.) 

Dam-as- 9 ene‘, a. & s. [Lat. Damascenus, 
from Damascus.] 

A. As odj. : Of or pertaiuing to Damascus. 

B. substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : A native or inhabitant of 

Damascus. 

“In Damascus tbe governor under Aretos the king 
kept the city of the Damascenes with a garrison, . . . 
—2 Cor. xi. 32. 

2. Bet. : [Damson]. 

" Iu April follow the cherry-tree In blossom, the 
_ damascene and plum-trees in blossom, and the white 
thorn in leaf.' 1 — Bacon. 

Damascene lace. An imitation of 
Honiton lace, and made with lace braid aud 
lace sprigs joined together with corded bars. 
The difference between it and modern point 
lace, which it closely resembles, consists in 
the introduction into Damascene of real 
Honiton sprigs, and the absence of aoy needle- 
work fillings. (Diet, of Needlework. ) 
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Damascene work, a. The same as 
Damask* work (q.v.), 

* dara-as 9 ene’, v.t . (Damascene, a.] To 
dumaslc, to damaskeen. 

Da-lXlAs'-CUS, «. [See fief.] A celebrated 
city of Syria, often mentioned in the Holy 
Scriptures. It is a city of the greatest an- 
tiquity, having existed in the time of Abraham; 
ami it is even asserted by some ancient writers 
that this patriarch reigned there. It is still 
one of the most distinguished cite s in Syria, 
and is beautifully situated in a fertile plain of 
the same name, bounded on the north and 
west hy the mountains of Anti-LihaiuiB. It 
is distant north-east from Jerusalem about 
140 miles. 

Damascus blade, a. A sword originally 
manufactured ehietiy at Damascus. The sur- 
face was variegated with white, silvery, or 
black streaks or veins. The swords of Da- 
mascus were celebrated for the excellence of 
the quality of their steel. [Damask, $., 2.] 

Damascus iron, s. Damascus-iron is 
produced by the following method Unite 
by welding twenty-live bars of iron and mild 
steel alternately, each about 2 feet long, 2 
inches wide, and i inch thick, and having 
drawn the fagot into a bar J inch square, cut 
it into lengths of 5 or 0 feet. One of these 
pieces is heated to redness, and one end is 
held firmly in a vice, while the other is 
twisted by* a wrench or tongs, which shortens 
the rod to half its length and makes it cylin- 
drical. If two of these twisted pieces arc to 
be welded together, they are turned in diverse 
directions, one to the light and the other to 
the left; these are laid parallel to each other, 
welded and Rattened. If three rods be used, 
tlie outside ones turn in a direction the oppo- 
site of the middle one, and this produces the 
handsomest figure. By these operations the 
alternations of iron and steel change places at 
each half- re volution of the square rod, com- 
posed of twenty- five laminae, the external 
layers winding round the interior ones ; thus 
forming, when flattened into a ribbon, irre- 
gular concentric ovals or circles. The fine- 
ness of the Damascus depends upon the 
number and thickness of the alternations. 
(Knight.) 

Damaseus-steel, s. A kind of steel 
brought from the Levant, greatly esteemed 
for the manufacture of cutting instruments. 
(Weale.) [Damask-steel.] 

Damascus- twist, s. A kind of gun- 
barrel made of a ribbon of Damascus-iron 
coiled around a mandrel and welded. (Knight.) 

dam'-a-see, s. [Damson.] 

dfrm'-a-sin, s. [Damson.] 

dam -ask, $. k a. [From Damascus, where it 
was originally manufactured.] 

A. -4s substantive : 

I, Literally : 

1. Fabric: 

(1) A rich silk stuff originally made at 
Damascus, and thence deriving its name. It 
had raised figures in various patterns, and 
flowers in their natural colours embossed upon 
a white or coloured ground. The work was 
probably of the nature of embroidery in the 
first place, but the figures were afterwards 
exhibited on the suriuce by a peculiar arrange- 
ment of the loom, which brought up certain 
of the colours and depressed others, according 
to the requirements of the pattern. 

(2) A woven fabric of linen, extensively 
made in Scotland and Ireland, and used for 
table cloths, fine towelling, napkins, &c. By 
a particular management of the warp-threads 
In the loom, figures, fruits, and flowers are 
exhibited on the surface, as in the ancient 
da.nask. It is known as washing damask, or, 
when unbleached, as brown damask. A small- 
patterned towelling, known as diaper, has a 
figure produced in the same manner. ( Knight* ) 

•’ He lonke<t .it the taMe-clnth. aud praised the figure 

of the damask . . " — Goldsmith: The Bee, No. II.; 

On the Use of Language. 

(3) Stuff with a wavy or watered appearance. 
(Knight.) [Moihe.] 

2 Metallurgy ; A wavy pattern shown in 
articles forged from a combined iron and steel 
blank. The two metals arc mechanically as- 
sociated, and the bar is then twisted, doubled, 


welded, or otherwise treated, so as to convolve 
the fibres of the respective inetuls. When the 
forging and grinding (and tempering, if a I 
sword) are completed, the article is dipped in 
acidulated water, which corrodes the steel 
and does not affect the iron, 'flu* steel waves 
tliua appear black, and the iron remains white. 
The damask is produced by the unequal ten- 
dency to oxidation of the two metals. 
(Knight.) 

* II. F ig. : Used for a red colour, ;u> that of | 
the damask rose. 


• Am) f*ir Buine dcute perplexed wa* her nnlrlL 
iter damask lute, now chang'd to purest whit**." 

Fairfax. 

B. As adjective : 

1. Of or pertaining to Damascus. 

2. Of a red colour, rosy. 


'• But let concealment, lik** a worm 1' the bud, 

Feed on her damask cheek . . .“ 

Shakes p. : Twelfth Sight, 11 , 4 . 


* 3. Variegated, diversified with llowers. 


The tbtmask* ineddowe#, mid the crawliage streamed. 
Sweeten, and make soft thy diearna ” 

Corbet . The Country L\fe. 


damask carpet, s. Also known as 
British, a dainusk Venetian. A variety of 
carpet resembling the Kidderminster in the 
mode of weaving, but exposing the warp in- 
stead of the weft. 


damask loom, s. A loom for weaving 
figured fabrics. [Jacquard.] 

damask plum, s. 

Bot. : The Damson (q.v.). 


damask rose, * damaske rose, «. 

1. Bot. : A red variety of rose, Rosa damas * 
cena, originally brought frum Damascus. 

“Damask-rotes have not been known in England 
above one hundred year*, and now are *»o common.'' — 
Bacon. 

2. Pharm. : As Aqua Rosoz, ten lbs of the 
fresh petals to two gallons of water, and 
distil. Rose water is only given as an agree- 
able medium for medicines, and in colouring 
lotions. 


damask steel, s. The steel of Damascus 
originally ; the process travelled into Khoras- 
san and Persia, where it prospered long, bnt 
decayed as the hordes swept over the country. 
It is a laminated metal of pure iron and steel, 
of peculiar quality, produced by careful 
heating, laborious forging, doubling, and 
twisting. (Knight.) [Damascus-iron.] 


damask stitei, s. 

Needlework : A name given to Satin-stitch 
when worked upon a linen foundation. [Satin- 
stitch. ] 

damask violet, s. Hesperis matronalis. 
ft is called also Dame's- violet (q.v.). 


damask work, s. The art or process of 
inlaying one metal upon another in tbe 
manner described under A. 1. 2. 


dam -ask, v.t. [Damask, s .] 

I, Literally: 

1. To ornament steel-work with figures, 
streaks, or stripes. 

••The cuiahes, which his hravmy thighs infold.. 

Are mingled metal, da mask'd oVr with gold." 

Dryden : Virgil : .Euei/i, xi. 735, 7-16 

2. To imprint the figures of flowers upon. 

* IL Figuratively : 

1, To paint or colour, to stain. 

•'The last reason of such their going naked some- 
times was out of an opinion that no clothing so 
adorned them as their painting and damasking of 
their bodies ." — Speed : Ancient Britaines, bk. v.. ch. vii., 


squares fretted all over. Also called diape -eA 
(q.v.). 

dam'-as keen, d&m'-as ken, v.t. iFr. 
davuisqainer. ] To ornament one metal oy 
another hy inlaying or incrustation, as, tor 
instance, a sword-blade of steel by figure* of 
gold. The un til to be ornamented is enrv* d 
or etched, and the hollows or lines filled m 
with the gold or silver, aud united by lnm- 
nicriug or by solder. It was practised as 
eaily as 017 b.c. by Glaueus of Unos. ’1 ms 
mode of decoration of metal is principally 
applied to the ornamentation of swords ami 
other weapons, and has three forms among 
the Persians, where the art is principally 
practised ; (u) The design is drawn by x 
brush, engraved, wirea laid in so as to proje. t, 
and fastened at points by golden nails. Tim 
surface of the gold inlay is then engraved. 
(b) The engraved blade is filled even to the 
surface with gold, which ia pressed in and 
polished by a burnisher of nephrite, (c) J oe 
design consists of a great number of minute 
holes, which are filled with gold wire bur- 
nished in. (Knight.) 

dam-as-keened, pa-, par. or a. [Damas- 
keen’] 

* dam as keen er y, «. [Eng. damaskeen , 

* try .] *lhe art of damaskeening ; steel-wink 
damaskeened. (As/t.) 

dam as-keen ihg, pr. par., a., k a. [Da- 
maskeen.] 

A. k B. Aa pr. par. £ particip . adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As sut)st. : The art or process of orna- 
menting one metal by another, by inlaying or 
incrustation, it ia uaed principally in en- 
riching the blades of sworda, the locks of 
pistols, Ac. 

* dam'-as-kin, s. [Lat. Damascenus = of oi 
pertaining to Damascus.] A Damascus- blade 

" No old Toledo blades, or t ta musk ms ; 

No pistols, or some raxe-sprmg carabines." 

ffoioelCs Lett. : Poem to A. Ch 1*41. 

d&m'-ask mg, pr.par.,a., k s. [Damask, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (bee 
the verb). 

C. As siibst. : Tbe art or process of damas- 
keening. 

dam-a-so m um, s. [Mod. Lat., from 
Class! Lat. damasoneon ; Gr. fiapadwmot' 
(damasdnion) — tbe plant described in tbe 
definition.] 

Bot. : A genus of Alismaceae, formed for the 
reception of the common Star-fruit, of which 
the more common scientific name is Actino - 
carpus Damasonium. [Acti nocar pus, Star- 
fruit .] 

da masse', s. [Fr ] 

Fabric: A Flanders linen woven with 
flowers and figures, aud resembling damask. 

dam'-as-sin, s. [Lat. damascenus.] 

Fabric: A silk damask containing gold or 
silver flowers in the fabric. 

* dam-a syn, 3. [Damson.] 

* dam -board, * dam -b rod, *. [Eng. 

dams , and hoard.] A chess-board (Scotch). 

dambrod pattern, s. A large check 
pattern. 

dam board-ed, *dam'-bord-ed,a. [Eng. 
damboard; - ed .] Having square divisions, 

chequered, diced. 

" See that upland loon wi’ the damborded back . . 
—Blackwoods Magazme. Nov . 1820, p. 154. 


2. To variegate, to diversify. 

'■ Around him dance the rosy hours, < m 

And damasking the ground with flow'rs. 

Fenton 

K To damask wine: To warm it a little. 
(Kersey . ) 

dam’ asked, pa. par. or a. [Damask, t\] 

A. As pa. par. : (See tlie verb). 

B, As adjective : 

1. Ordinary Language : 

]. Lit. : Variegated dt ornamented with 
igures like watering. 

2. Fig. : Variegated, diversified. 

”... the damask’d mead9 
Unforc’d, display ten thousand painted flowers." 

J. Philips : Cider, it 

II. Her. : An epithet applied to a field or 
charge when it is covered over with small 


dam' -bon ite, s. (From the native name of 
the tree ; Eng. stiff. -He.) 

Chem. : C 6 H l0 CCH 3 ) 2 O 6 . A saccbariue sub- 
stance extracted by alcohol from a variety of 
caoutchouc exported from Gaboon on the west 
coast of Africa. It crystallizes in white 
needles, melts at 190°, and sublimes at about 
200° By acting upon it with hydriodic acid 
it yield's dambose and methyl iodide. Jt is 
readily soluble in water. 

dam hose, a. [From the native name ; Eng. 
suff. -ose*(Chem.).} 

Chem .. : Obtained by the action of hydriodic 
acid on dainbonite. Dambose, CgHi.>0 6 . is a 
crystalline sugar. It forms six-sided thick 
anhydrous prisms, which melt at 212*. It is 
soluble in water, and insoluble in absolute 
alcohol. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, eamel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir. marine; go, rot, 
or. wore, WQlf, work, who, son; mute, eiih, eiire, unite, eur, rule, full; try, Sjhrian. ae, ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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(Wnc, 8. [Fr. dame; Sp., Port., and ltal. 
damn ; from Lat. doviina, fern. of dominus =3 

ft lord.] 

1. A lady, a title of honour or respect to 
women (now specially applied to the widow of 
e knight or baronet). 

♦♦ Huw would the son* of Troy, in arms renown'll. 

And Troy* proud dames, whose garments sweep the 
ground. PopeC Uonuse't Iliad, vi. 562, 563, 

2. A mistress. 

“ Bothe heon obedient to liore dame."— Ancren 
Rlwle, p. 42*. 

3. A woman in general, especially one ad- 
vanced in years. 

4. A mistress of an elementary school. 

" Ho . . . received hte first regular instruction at a 
dame's school.'' — D. U. Gregory. 

* 5- A mother, a dam. 

"As euy kyde or calf folwlng his rf/irne " 

Chaucer; C.T., 3.250. 

dame’s violet, s. 

Pot. : The common name of Uespcris matro - 
nnlis, a perennial flower belonging to the order 
Cmcifene. The flowers are pale-purplish and 
sweet-scented, especially in the evening. 

dame-wort, s. 

Bot. : The same as Dame’s Violet (q.v.). 

da'-mer, $. [Etym. obscure.] A long needle, 
with a considerably elongated eye, some- 
what like the long eye in a bodkin, intend 'd 
to receive the coarse loosely twisted strands 
of darning yarn, either of wool or cotton. 

•dames, s. [Dams.] 

•dime-selo, * dameselle, s. [Damsel.) 

Da -mi -an, Da -mi-en, s. [Name of a 
mediaeval saint.] 

TJ Hermits of St. Damian or Damien . 

Ck. Hist. : A name given to the Celestines 
(q. v.). The French called them Damiaues. 

dam 1 an' a, *. 

Phar.: A drug made from the leaves of a 
Mexican plant and said to be valuable as a 
nerve touic, especially iu cases of sexual atomy. 

Da mi-an-ists, s.pl . [From the name of 
their founder, and Eng. suff. -ist.] 

Eccl. : A religious sect, disciples of Damian, 
Bishop of Alexandria, in the sixth century. 
They disowned any distinction of persons in 
the Godhead, ami professed one single nature 
incapable of any change, yet they called God, 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

dam'-mar, dam -ma-ra, s. [Javan and 

Malay ddmdr.] 

1. Bot. : A genus of trees belonging to the 
Coni ferae. Six species are known, widely dis- 
tributed throughout the Malayan and other 
islands of the southern tropic ; one extending 
to New Zealand, Dammara australis , is also 
called the Kauri or Cowrie Pine (q.v.). D. 
orientalis, a native of the Moluccas, &c., fur- 
nishes the resin called Dammar (q.v.). It 
grows to a great height ; the wood is like 
cedar, light, and unfit for exposure to the 
weather. D. vitiensis is a native of Fiji, at- 
taining a height of 80 to 100 ft. The wood 
is largely used for masts, booms, spars, &c. 

2. Chem. : [Dammarin]. 

% Piney Dammar : [Pinev.] 

dammar-gum, a. [Dammar-resin.) 

dammar pine, dammer-pine, s. 

Bat. : A tree, formerly called Agatkis loran- 
th folia. Now, however. Agathis has been 

reduced to a synonym of Dammara, and the 
pine formerly placed under it, originally the 
Pinas Dammara of Linnaeus, has become in 
turn Agathis Dammara, Abies Dammara. Dam- 
mara alba, ami D. orientalis . It is a tree 100 
feet high, growing on mountain -tops in Ain- 
boyna, Termite, and the Molucca islands. The 
timber is light, and of inferior quality. It 
furnishes the dammar-resin (q.v.). 

dammar resin, s. [Dammarin.] 

Commerce : 

(1) From Australia : Also called Cowrie- 
gmn. Kauri-gum. The produce of a large 
coniferous tree, Dammara australis , which 
grows in New Zealand. It occurs in hard 
white-yellow masses, having a shining fracture 
and an odour of turpentine. It contains an 
ueid resin, Dammarie acid, and a neutral resio, 


Dainmaran. The former is soluble in dilute 
alcohol. The resin distilled yields a volatile 
oil, called Dannnarol, boiling at 156°, and hav- 
ing the formula C 10 H 20 G 7 . When distilled 
with quicklime it yields a yellow oil, called 
Dammarone. 

(2) Bast Indian: Dammar Puti (Cat's-eye 
resin), said to be obtained from Dammaraalba. 
The resin exudes from excrescences 011 the 
stein near the root, in the form of yellowish 
transparent lumps, having a conclioidal frac- 
ture. It is partly soluble in alcohol. The 
part which dissolves in alcohol is called D.nn- 
marylic acid. Afterwards a pait cau be dis- 
solved in ether, forming a liydrocarbou called 
Daiumaryl. (Jlatts; Diet. Chem.) 

dam' mar an, s. [Eng. dammar; suff. -an.] 
[Damma’r- resin, 1.] 

d&m -mar-ic, a. [Eng. dammar; 4c.) 

Chem . : Pertaining to or derived from dam- 
mar. 

dammarie acid,s. [Dammar-resin,!.] 

dam' mar in, s. [Eng. dammar; suff. -in 
{Chem.).] 

Chem. : A resin found in various species of 
dammar. Dammara orientalis furnishes one 
kind, which, mixed with chalk and pulverised 
hamhoo-hark, is used for caulking ships. 
Another kind, obtained from the Dammara 
australis , or Cowrie- pine of New Zealand, is 
dissolved in turpentine and used as a colour- 
less varnish. It is also used for mounting 
purposes instead of Canada-balsam. The 
best form of varnish is to dissolve one ounce 
of dammar-glim in a fluid ounce of turpentine : 
to dissolve one ounce of mastic iu two fluid 
ounces of chloroform, and mix. 

dam’-mar-ol, s. [Eng. dammar; -of.) [Dam- 
mar- RES*IN, 1.) 

dam'-mar one, a. [Eng. dammar; -one.] 
[Dammar- resin, 1.) 

diim'-mar-yi, s. [Dammer-resin, 2.) 

dam-mar yl'-ic, a. [Eng. dammaryl ; 4c.] 
Of or pertaining to dammaryl. [Dammar- 
resin, 2.] 

dammed, pa. par. or a. [Dam, v .] 

dam'-mer ( 1 ), s. [Eng. dam; -«*.] One who 
dams up water ; the constructor of a dam. 

dam'-mer (2), s. [Dammar.) 

dammer-pine, s. [Dammar-pine.) 

dammer pitch, s. The resin of Vateria 
indica , the White Dammar- tree. 

dammer-tree, s. 

Bot. : The two trees which follow. [Damar.] 
*[ (1) Black dammer-tree : Ca nar in m strict urn. 
(2) White do mmer -tree : Vateria indica. 

* dammes, $. [Damask.) 

dam'-mmg, pr. par., a. t & s . [Dam, ».] 

A. & E. 4s pr. par, £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As stibst. : The act or process of confining 
or restraining the flow of water by a dam. 

damn (n silent), * damnyn, * dampne, 

v.t. & i. [O.Fr. damner ; Sp. & Port, dnmnar ; 
ltal. damnare, from Lat. damno — to condemn, 
damnum = a loss, a fine.) 

A. Transitive : 

I. Ordi n a ry Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) To condemn 
(a) Absolutely : 

" Yt is no maistrye for a lorde 
To dampn* a min. without answere of worde." 
Chaucer Legend of Good IVcwien, Prul., 400. 

(fr) HTfft the penalty expressed: 

** Wherfor Adam was damjmyd to helle," 

7 owneley .l/ysf., p. 49. 

(2) To condemn to eternal punishment. [IT] 

(3) To cause to he eternally condemned. 

"That which be continues ignorant of, having done 
the utmost lying in lib power that he might not be 
ignorant of it. shall not damn him ." — South : &erm. 

(4) To curse ; to call down the curse of God 
on. 

" Infected he the air whereon they ride : 

And damn'd all those that trust them ! " 

Shake. sp. : Macbeth, lv. L 

TT Frequently used interjectionally as a 
curse. 


2. Figuratively : 

(1) To condemn, to cry down, to ruin bj 
expressing disappiobation. 

". . . you aro not so arrant ft critick iw to damn 
them, like Uic rest, without hearing "-Pope- 

(2) To ruin, to blast. 

t II. Scripture £ Theology ; 

1. Gen. : To condemn as sinful; to pro- 
nounce blameworthy; to doom to punishment 
without indicating what is its character or 
amount. [Damnation, 1.) 

"And he that, doubteth Ih damned If he cat. hecans* 
lie eateth not of faith : for whatsoever Is not of faith L* 
sin. '— Rom. xiv. 23. 

2. Spec. ; To sentence or condemn to 
eternal punishment, or to the penalty designed 
as the appropriate punishment of the un- 
believer and impenitent sinner. 

*' He that bellevetli and b baptized shall l>e saved f 
but he that bellevetb uot shall be damned." — Mark 
xvi. 16. 

H In the R.V. It is altered to condemned in 
each of the passages cited. 

B. Intrans. : To curse, to swear profanely, 
to blaspheme. 

damn (n silent), s. [Damn, v.) A curse, ft 
profane oath. 

* dam-na-bil'-i-ty, • damna-bil-i-tie, 

s. [Eng. damnaldc ; -ity . ] The quality or state 
of being damnable ; daninableness. 

"Of the damnabllltlc belonging to the mortals 
Offence."— for T Mare ; XVorket, p. 438. 

dam' na-ble, a. k odv . [Fr., from Lat.&m- 

?iafrt/is.*] 

A. As adjective : 

]. Deserving of or liable to damnation or 
condemnation. 

. . the Russian divines pronounced it damnable." 
—Macaulay; Mist L’ng., ch. xxiu. 

2. Odious, vile, execrable, pernicious. 

* B. Asculv.: Damnably. 

" That did but show thee, of a fool, inconstant 
Aud damnable ingratefnl . . 

Mhaketp. : Winter* t Tale, HI Z 

dam- na-blc -ness, s. [Eng. damnable; 
-ness.) 

1. The quality or state of being damnable 
or deserving of damnation. 

" The question being of the dnmnnbleness of error. 
—Chill i ng worth : Religion of Protestant •. 

2. Vileness, execrableuess, odiousness, 

dam'-na-hly, adv. [Eng. da win afr(f<); -ly.) 

]. In a damnable manner: in a manner 
calling for damnation ; cursedly. 

"They do cursedly and damnably ftvenst Crist."— 
Chaucer : Per nones Tale. 

2. Odiously, vilely, execrably. 

"The more sweets they bestowed upon them, th* 
more damnably their conserves stunk. —Dennis. 

dam-na'-tion, " damnaeloun, *damp- 
nacion, * dampnacioun, ‘dampaa- 
cyone, [Lat. danmatio, from damno = to 
cundeinn.) 

A. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

]. The act of sentencing or condemning to 
eternal punishment. [B.J 

". . . whose Judgment now of a long time Hngereth 
not, and their damnation slumbcreth not."— 2 Pet. Li. 3. 

2. The state of being coudeiuned to eternal 
punishment. 

". . . and they that have done evil, unto the resur- 
rection of damnation." — John v. 29. 

II. Figuratively : 

* ]. A crime so execrable as to call foi 
eternal punishment. 

"Twere damnation 
To think so base a thought . . 

Shakeip : Merchant of Venice, U .. 

t 2. The condemnation or damning of a 
play, book, &c., by openly-cxpiessed disap- 
probation. 

"Don't lay the damnation of your play to my ao 
count "— Fielding. 

B. Theology: 

]. Gen. : Judgment without indicating its 
character ; a penalty inflicted on account of 
some sin for which one has been Divinely 
judged. 

" For he that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth 
and drinketh damnation tn himself . . — l Cor. xi 

29 I A. V ). 

•* In the R.V. this is very properly altered 
to judgment. The “damnation” spoken of 
seems to have been that some were weak aod 
sickly, and some slept, i.e., the “judgment” 
sent was temporal ; in less aggravated cases, 


boll, bo^; pout, jtffrl; cat, 5ell, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a§; expect, Xenophon, exist, -xiig. 
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damnatory damper 


“sickness," in those more aggravated, death ; 
temporal as distinguished from eternal deutli. 
(1 Cor. xi. 30-32.) 

2. Spec. : The act of God in condemning 
the unbelieving and impenitent sinners; tin; 
state of being so condemned ; the penalty 
indicted. [Condemnation, 11.] 

d&m’ na-tor-y, a. [Lat. damnatorius, from 
damno.\ Containing a sentence of condemna- 
tion ; condemnatory. 

. . the Couimisaioncra were equally unwilling to 
give up the doctrinal clauses anil to retain the damna- 
tory clauses." — Macaulay: Uut. Eng., ch. xiv, 

damned silent), * dampned, * damp- 
nyd, pa. par. & «. [Damn, r.J 

A. As pa. par. ; In senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 

B. 4s adjective : 

1. Condemned to eternal punishment ; ac- 
cursed of God. 

That evil one, Satan, for ever damn'd.” 

J tllton P. it . iv. 194. 

2. Vile, execrable, damnable, hateful. 

", . . swore navjcgely at the Aet of Settlement, and 
called the Kngliah interest a foul thing, a roguish 
thlug. and a damned thing, . . ."—Mac uutay : Hitt 
Eng., ch. vL 

3. Condemned by loudly- expressed disap- 
probation. 

4. Used to express strong approbation or 
reprobation ; and also as an intensive adverb 
= very, exceedingly. 

dam-ned-ly, adv . [Eng. damned; -ly] 

Damnably. 

'* Fell it out bo accursedly ?“ 

.1 nbi. " So dnmncdlg." 

•f'ourturur : Revenger' t Tragedie, Ui. 1. 

•dam-nlf-ic, a. [Lat damnificus, from 
damnum = loss, injury, and facio (pass. Jio) = 
to make, to cause.l Causing or producing hurt 
or injury ; hurtful, pernicious, damagiug. 

dam m fi-ca-tion, 5 . [Lat. damnificus , 
from damnum = damage, loss; facio — to 
make, and Eng., &c. suit -ation .] 

Law : That which causes damage or loss. 
(I Iharton.) 

• dam -ni-f led, * damnifyde, jm. par. or 
a. [Damnify.] 

"To see my Lord so deadly damnifyde. 9 

Spenser: F Q , II. vt. 43. 

•dam- m-fy, v.t. [Lat. damnified: damnum 
= loss, injury, and facio — to make, to cause.] 

1. To cause loss, detriment, or damage to; 
to injure, to endamage. 

"To stay here so much of their goods as they baue 
damnified m eef—Backluyt : Voyages. voL iii., p. l»4. 

2. To hurt, to injure in person. 

. . they could never yet have power hy their con- 
jurations to damnify the English . . ."—Boyle: 
Works. voL iii., p. 320. 

• d&m -m fyde, pa. par . or a. [Damnified.] 

*dam -m-fy-irig, pr. par., a., As. [Damnify.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. 4s svbst. : The act of causing damage, 
detriment, or injury to, in person or pro- 
perty. 

dam nihg, pr. par., a., & s. [Damn, r.] 

A. 4s pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. 4s adjective : 

1. Involving or deserving of damnation; 
damnable. 

" ... a scroll 

Of damning sins, seal'd with a huming soul." 

Moore : Veiled Prophet of K ho r naan. 

2. Makiog use of profane oaths ; cursing, 
aweariug blasphemously. 

C. As substantive: 

1. Condemnation to eternal punishment. 

2. The act of ruiDing or destroying. 

3. The act or habit of using profane oaths ; 
Cursing. 

• dam -nirig-ncss, s. [Eng. damning ; -ness. ] 
The quality of being damning or damnable ; 
damoableness. 

•• He may vow never to return to those sine which 
he hath had auch experience of. for the emptiness and 
damningneM of them, and so think himseli a com- 
plete peDitenh Hammond : Works, L 20. 

•dam nose, a. [Lat. damnosus.] Hurtful, 
injurious. (Ash.) 

•dam-nos'-it-y, s. [Lat. damnosi fas.] Hurt- 
fulness, injury. (Ask.) 


dim num, s. [Lat.] 

Law : Such a damage, whether pecuniary or 
perceptible, or not, as is capable of being esti- 
mated by a jury. (Smith : Manual of Common 
Law, 5th cd., p. 418.) 

* dam 6 cle an, a. [From Damocle(s ), and 
Eng. adj. suit", -an.] Of or relating to Damocles, 
a courtier of Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse, 
who, having grossly flattered bis sovereign, 
was by his orders seated in his place, but 
with a sword suspended by a single hair over 
his head, to illustrate the tickle and dangerous 
nature of such exalted positions. Perilous, 
anxious. 

•damoisel, • damoscll, *. [Damsel ] 

1. A young, unmarried woman ; a maid, a 
damsel. 

" Damosell, a mayde, damoiselte.’'— Palsgrave. 

2. The wife of an esquire. 

dim 61 ic, a. [Gr. Sa/moAt? (damalis) = a 
young cow, and Eng. adj. suff. -£c. ] Of or 
pertaining to eows. 

damollc acid, s. 

Ckem. : C 13 H 2 . 1 O.J. A volatile monatomic 
acid, said to exist in the urine of cows and 
horses. 

* damon, s. [Daman.] 

da mon'-i-co, s. [Ital.] A compound of 
terra di .Sienna and Roman ochre, burnt and 
having all their qualities ; it is rather more 
russet in hue than the orange de Mars, has 
considerable transparency, and is rich and 
durable in Colour. (Weak.) 

‘ di mo sel, damosella, s. [Damsel.] 

dam -our lte, s. [Named after M. Daiuonr, 
a French chemist; and Eng. sutL -itc (3fin.) 
(q.v.).] 

Min. : An aggregate of fine scales, mica-like 
in structure ; colour yellow or yellowish- 
white. Closely allied to margarodite. (Dana.) 
The British Museum Catalogue makes it a 
variety of Muscovite. 

damp, a. & s. [Cogn. with Dnt. & Dan. damp ; 
Ger. damp/ = vapour ; Ieel. dampr.] 

A. 4s adjective: 

L Literally : 

1 . Moist, in a state between dry and wet, 
humid, containing moisture. 

*• Wide anarchie of chaos, damp and dark.' 

Milton : P. L . x. 883. 

2. Clammy. 

"O'erspread with a damp sweat aua holy fear." 

Dryden : Virgil ': 1 MZncid, vL 85. 

3. Admitting moisture or wet, not imper- 
vious to wet ; as, A damp house. 

• IL Fig. : Dejeeted, depressed, cast down. 

"All these and more came flocking, but with looks 
Downcast, and damp . . ." 

Milton : P. L-, L 522. 52S. 

B. 4s substantive : 

I. Literally : 

1 . Humidity, dampuess, moisture, fog. 

"And felt the damp of the river's fog. 

That rises after the sun goes down. 

Longfellow : Landlord's Tale. 

2. An exhalation or vapour issuing from 
the earth, noxious or fatal to animal life. 
Such vapours are found in mines, in deep 
unused wells, Arc. [After-damp, Choke-damp, 
Fire-damp.] 

". . . we see lights will go out m cUimjm of mines.”— 
Bacon : Eat. Hist., § 87 5. 

*11. Fig. : Dejection or depression of spirits. 

•• Adam hy this from the cold sudden damp 

Recovering, And his scatter'd spirits return'd," 
Milton : P. L., xi. 293, 294. 

TT The Damps: Dampness resulting from 
mists or fog (Walpole : Letters ib 177). 

damp-sheet, s. 

Min.: A large sheet placed as a curtain or 
partition across a gate -road to stop and turn 
an air-current. 

damp, v.t. [0. H. Ger. dnmfjan = to suffo- 
cate ; Sw. damma = to raise a dust ; Dut 
dampen = to steam.] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

L Literally : 

* 1. To suffocate. 

" Al w;itz dampped and don and drowned by thenne." 

E. Eng. AlUt. Poems: Cleanness , 989. 

2. To make damp, moist, or humid ; to 
moisten. 


II. Figuratively : 

* 1. To discourage, to reprove, to condemn. 

" And male it one dale pl&ute God to vouch**...* 
whan he *eeth his time, to dam/>c y* taunting mo i.*.* 
of »uch |<cr»oUe», . . ,"—Vdal: Luke, xvl. 

2. To depress, to deject, to cast down, to 
chiil. 

" Dread of dentil hangs over the mere natural tium, 
and. like the Laud writing on the wall, damps nil bln 
jollity.*'— Atterbury. 

* 3. To weaken, to abate, to dull. 

” A soft body dampeth the sound much more than • 
hard."— Boom. 

* 4. To discourage, to depress. 

"Usury dull* and damps all Industries. Improve- 
ment*. and new invention*, . . ."—Bacon. 

B. Technically: 

1. Iron-working : To damp down a furnace 
is to fill it with coke to prevent its going out. 
It is done when, owing to a strike of the 
workmen or other cause, the furnace is not 
likely to be required for some time. 

" Blunt fumnees nre Wing generally damped down, 
that is rilled with coke to prevent their going out."— 
Times, May «. 1874. 

2. Music : 

( 1 ) On instruments played by plucking the 
strings, as the harp, guitar, Ac., to cheek the 
vibrations by placing the hand lightly on the 
strings. 

(2) To apply mechanical dampers. ( Stainer 
£ Barrett .) 

■j To damp off: 

Hort. : To become ulcerated, as the sterna 
of seedlings and tender plants, from the soil 
and atmosphere being too moist or damp. 

d imped, pa. par. & a. [Damp, r.] 

t damp -en, v.t. A i. [Eog. damp; -en.] 

A. Transitive. 

1. Lit . : To make damp or humid ; to damp. 

"... da mpens the am ililig day." 

P. Fletcher : Purple Island, vll. S3. 

2. Fig. : To chill, to depress or deject, to 
discourage. 

B. Intrans. : To grow or become damp. 

"And o'er his brow the dam pining heart -drop* 
threw." Byron: Lara, L 28. 

damp -en ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Dampen.] 

damp-er, s. [Eng. damp; -en] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit.: One who or that which makes 
damp or humid. 

2. Fig. : One who or anything whieb damps, 
depresses, or chills. (Colloquial.) 

"This was . . . rather a damper to my ardour"— 
Theodore Book. 

IL Technically: 

1. Furnaces, Chimneys, £c. : A plate in an air- 
duct, whether air-draft or flue, for the purpose 
of regulating the energy of the fire by regulat- 
ing the area of the passage of ingress or egress, 
as the case may be. Dampers are of various 
forms. They are to the air-pipe or flue what 
the valve or faucet is to the duet for steam or 
liquids. The dampers of furnaces are either 
in the door of the ash-pit, to regulate the 
ingress of air, or in the course of or on top 
of the chimney, to close the egress of the 
volatile results of combustion. In the latter 
form they are used in almost all metallurgio 
furnaces. (Knight.) 

2. Locomotive engines : A kind of iron vene- 
tian-blind, fixed to the smoke-box end of the 
boiler in front of the tubes ; it is shut down 
when the engine is standing, and thus stops 
the draught and economizes fuel, but it is 
opened when the engine is running. (JFcafc.) 

3. Music: 

(1) A padded finger in a piano movement 
which comes against the strings and limits 
the period of the vibrations. Its normal posi- 
tion is upon the string, from whence it is 
lifted hy a wire as the key is depressed hy the 
player. 

(2) The mute of a horn and other brass 
wind instruments. (Stainer £ Barrett.) 

4. B<iking : A kind of bread made of flour 
and water, without fermentation, and baked 
on flat stones. (AilsJ ralian.) 

damper-regulator, s. A device, ny 
which the heat of a furnace or the pressure of 
steam is made to vary the area of the air- 
snpply openiag of the furnace, or of the flue 
which carries from the furnace the volatile 
results of combustion. (Knight.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
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Camp '-mg, pr. par., a., k s . [Damp, v.) 

damping-machine, s. 

1, Printing : A machine for damping sheets 
of paper previous to printing. A certain 
amount of the paper may he thoroughly 
wetted and built up between dry quires into 
a pile, by their own weight or pressure caus- 
ing an equal distribution ; or a quire may be 
quickly passed under water and out again and 
then built up with others into a pile ; ur a 
sparger may be used, as in the perfecting 
presses which print from a roll, which scuds 
a fine spray upon the paper as it is rolled off 
from one rod and rolled on to another. 

2. Fabrics : A machine in which starched 
goods are moistened previous to running them 
through the calendering-machine, to give them 
a finished and lustrous surface. {Knight.) 

d&mp'-ish, a. [Eng. damp ; -isfc.] Rather 
damp or moist. 

" One mile in dampish shade." 

More : Song qf the Soul, it 62. 

damp -Ish-ly, adv. [Eng. dampish; -ly.) lu 
a dampish manner, rather damply. 

damp -Ish-ness, s. [Eug. dampish ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being dampish ; a 
moderate amount of moisture or humidity ; 
a tendency to dampness, 

* damp' ly, adv. [Eng. damp ; -ly ] In a 
damp manner. 

dampne, v.t. [Damn, v.] 

damp'-ness, s. [Eng. damp; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being damp ; humidity, 
moisture, a teudency to wetness. 

damp'-y, a. [Eng. damp; -y.] 

* I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit . : Damp, humid, moist. 

** 1 wish the matter aa well tried as might be, by 
very dampy vapours about the month of the baro- 
ecope, or in the closet, and then again, . . "—Boyle: 
Works, vol. vi.. p. 897. 

2. Fig. : Dejected, depressed, gloomy, dis- 
couraged. 

•'The lords did dispel dampy thoughts, which the 
remembrance of his uncle might raise, by applying 
him with exercises and disports." — Bay ward. 

II. Mining: When foul gases do not move 
freely by the ordinary natural ventilation in a 
colliery, it is said to be dampy. (JPeate.) 

"dams, * dames, s. pi. [Ft. dames = draughts.] 
The game of draughts. 

"There he played at the Dames or draughts."— £7>- 
quhart : Rabelai $, p. 94. 

uAm $cl (1), ¥ damaisele, -damaysele, 

* damcseL * damesele, dameselle, 

* damisele, * damoisel, * damosel, 

* damoysel, ¥ damyscle, * damyselle, 

s. [O. Fr. dameiscle, damisele, damoisele ; 
Sp. damisella ; ltal. damigella, from Low Lat. 
dnmicclhis = a page, domicella — a maid, 
from dominus = a lord, a master.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I. Literally : 

1. A young unmarried woman ; a lady. 

" Damsels of the best families in the town wove 
colours for the insurgents.*' — Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
cb. v. 

2. A female attendant, a maid. 

"With her train of damsels she was gone 
In shady walks, the scorching heat to shun.* 
Dryden : Sigismonda & Uuiscardo, 2ul, 2^2. 

* II. Fig. : A contrivance put into bed to 
warm the feet of old or sick persons. 
(Dailey.) (Evidently in reference to the pas- 
sage, 1 Kings i. 1—4.) 

B. Millwork : A projection on a mill-stone 
apindle for shaking the shoe. 

damsel - flies, s. pi [Fr. demoiselle.] 
Probably Dragon- flies of the genus iEslina or 
Agrhin, so called from the elegance of their 
appearance and attire. 

"The beautiful blue damsel-plies." 

Moore : Paradise & the Peri. 

damsel-train, s. A train of female 
attendants. 

" I ww it not, (she cried), hut heard alone. 

When death was busy, a loud dying groan. 

The damsel- train turn'd pale at every wound,* 
Pope ‘ Homer's Odyssey, xxiii. 41-8. 

*d3,m r sel(2), * dam-sil, s. [Damson.] The 
same as Damson (q.v.). 

dim -son, ¥ damasine, * damasyn, 
¥ damassyn, * dammasin, * damysyn, 

s. [Fr. damuisine = a Damascene or Damson 


plum (Cotgrave) : Damas = Damascus ; Lat. 
damascenus = of or pertaining to Damascus.] 
Botany : 

1. A small species of black plum, the fruit 
of Prunus domestica or communis (var. damas • 
c ena) [Prunus], so called from haviug been 
originally brought from Damascus. 

"... my wife desired some damsons, 

And mode n»« climb, with danger of my life.'' 

Shake sp. : 2 Henry VI., ii. 1. 

2. The tree Prunus domestica or communis. 

If (1) Bitter damson : Simaruba amara. 

(2) Mountain damson : The same as (1) (q.v.) 

(3) U r ild damson : The bliiiali-black plums of 
the hedge ; the sloe. 

damson cheese, s. A conserve of fresh 
damsons pressed to the consistency of cbeese. 

* dam yse, s. [Damson.] 

* dam y-sele, dam y-selle,s. [Damsel.] 

*dan (1), Manz, ¥ daun, s. [O. Fr. dans ; 
Lat. dominns=a. lord, a master.] IDon, Dom ] 
A title of respect or honour equivalent to sir 
or master. 

" Han, sicut monachi vocantur: nonnus." — Cathol. 
Anglicum. 

"Thre ateedes . . covered with armea of dan Axcyte.'' 

Chaucer : C. T., 2,891. 

d&n (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Mining : A truck or sled used in coal-mines. 

Dan -a-c, s. [Gr.] 

1. Ancient Myth. : The daughter of Aerisins, 
king of Argos, and mother of Perseus by 
Jupiter, who introduced himself into her 
chamber under the form of a shower of gold. 

2. Astron. : An asteroid, the fifty-ninth 
found. It was discovered by Goldschmidt on 
September 9, 1860. 

dan'-8B-a, s. [Named after Pierre Martin 
Dana, who wrote on the plants of Piedmont.] 
Bot. : A genus of Ferns, the typical one of 
the order Dangeace®. The rhizome is large aud 
woody, the fronds pinnate, or more rarely 
simple ; sori linear, covering the whole under- 
surface of the frond. The species are numer- 
ous. They are found in the West Indies and 
South America. 

d&n 00 a - 9 e-SB, dan 00 - 00 , s. pi. [Mod. 
Lat. dancea (q.v.), and fem. pi. adj. suff. - acece , 
-ce.) 

Bot. : An order of fern-like Acrogens, having 
the habit of dorsiferous ferns, but distin- 
guished by ringless dorsal spore-cases, which 
are combined in masses and split irregularly 
by a central cleft. They are all tropical plants. 
One species is used in the Sandwich Islands 
to perfume cocoa-nut oil. 

dS.n - 0 e a -worts, s.pl . [Mod. Lat. dancea, and 
Eng. worts.] 

Bot. : The English name given by Lindley 
to the order Danaeaceae (q.v.). 

dan' -a ide, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Bydr. Much. : A water-wheel having a 

vertical axis and inner and outer drums be- 
tween which mdial floats are attached. The 
water acts tangentially upon the spirally 
arranged radial floats, passes down between 
the said inner and outer cases, and is dis- 
charged at the bottom. The water dashes 
upon the wheel from a cliute, and, the floats 
being spiral, the wheel may be said to act 
by percussion and recoil. A tub -wheel. 
(Knight.) 

dan a Is, s. [Lat. Danais — a daughter of 
Danaus, king of Argos.] 

1. Bot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Cinclionaceas, and consisting of climbing 
or straggling shrubs, with fragrant orange- 
coloured flowers. They are natives of Mauri- 
tius. 

2. Entom. : A genus of Butterflies. 

dan' a-ite, s. [Named after Mr. J. F. Dana, 
an American geologist; and Eng. suff. -ite 
(Min.) (q.v.).] 

Jlf in. : A cobaltic variety of Arsenopyrite 
(q.v.). It contains from 4 to 10 per cent, of 
cobalt. 

dan'-al Ite, $. [Named after Mr. J. D. Dana, 
the celebrated American mineralogist ; and 
Eng suff. -ite (Min.) (q v.).] 

Min. : An isometric mineral occurring in 
various parts of the United States. Sp. gr., 


3*427 ; colour, flesh-red to gray. It is trans- 
lucent and brittle. (Dana.) 

dan bur ite, s. [From Danbury, Connec- 
ticut, where it occurs ; and Eng. suff. - it « 
(Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : A triclinic mineral, of a pale yellow 
or whitish colour. Sp. gr., 2 95. (Dana.) 

dan^c, * dauncc, * daunse, v.i. k t 
[U Fr. danstr , dancer; Fr. ilanscr ; Sp. k Port. 
dansar ; from O. II. Gcr. dans6n= to draw, to 
trail along.] 

A. Intransitive: 

I. Literally : 

1. To move or trip with graceful motion and 
measured steps in time with a tuue sung or 
played on an instrument. 

"... the daughter of the said lierodia* came in. 
and danced, aud pleased He rod . . ."—Mark vl 22. 

2. To skip or frolic about ; to move about 
quickly. 

"And saw the light, now fix’d, and shifting now, 

Not like a dancing uueteor, hut in line." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. v. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To leap, to move quickly with excite- 
ment or joy, to exult, to triumph. 

" 1 have tremor cordis on me : my heart dances ; 

But not for joy ; not joy." 

Shake sp. : Winter's Tale, L X 

* 2. To move or pass quickly. 

"Our youthful summer oft we see 

Dance by on wings of game and glee.* 

Bcott : Murmion, iv. (IntnxL). 

B. Transitive: 

1. To perform or carry out, as in dancing. 

'*. . . do you sing it, and I'll dance it"— Shake*p.s 

Much Ado About Nothing, til. 4. 

2. To dandle, to make to dance or move 
quickly up and down. 

* 3. To excite, to stir up. 

" In pestilences, the malignity of the Infecting w 
pnur danccth the principal spirits."— tfacon. 

% (1) To dance attendance : To wait upon 
constantly and obsequiously ; to pay constant 
court to without being admitted to the pre- 
sence. (Richard III., iii. 7.) 

(2) To dance upon nothing: A euphemism 
for hanging. 

dance, + daunce, * daunse, * dawnce, 

$. [O. Fr. dance, danse; Fr. danse; ltal. & 

Sp. danza; Port, dan^a; Dan. dands ; O. H. 
Ger. tans; Icel. & Sw. dans ] 

1. A graceful movement of the feet or body, 
intended as an expression of various emotious, 
with or without the accompaniment of wusio 
to regulate its rhythm. 

” He lered luglis men a neu daunce.”— Minot, p. 18. 

2. A tune by which the movements in 
dancing are regulated : as the waltz, thej>o(fca, 
the minuet, the cotillon, &c. (See these words.) 

3. A social gathering at which dancing is 
the main feature; a dancing party (q.v.). 

*] (1) Dance of death : An allegorical 

representation of the power of death over all 
ages and ranks. It is frequently met with in 
old MSS., books, aud decoratious. 

(2) To lead a person a dance: 

(а) To cause one great trouble or delay in the 
pursuit of any object. 

(б) To make a person pursue or follow one 
hither and thither. 

dancc-music, s. Music specially com- 
posed to regulate the movements in a dance. 

danced, pa. par. or a. [Dance, v.) 

dan ger, * daun ccr, * dawn-cerc, #. 

[Eng* danc(e) ; -er. ] 

1. Ord. Lang. (Sing.): One who practises or 
engages in dancing. 

2. Ch. Hist, (PL): A religious sect which 
arose in a.l>. 1373, at Aix-la-ChapeDe, and 
spread through Liege, Huinault, and oilier 
parts of Belgium. Persons of both sexes, 
holding each other by the hand, danced, in 
public or in pri' ute, with great energy till 
they became quite exhausted. They main- 
tained that whilst so engaged they were 
favoured with wonderful visions. They made 
a livelihood by religious mendicancy. They 
had little respect for ordinary church worship 
or for the ecclesiastical hierarchy. The priests 
at Liege attributed the frenzy of the dancers 
to demoniacal possession, and believed that 
they succeeded in casting out the evil spirit 
by means of hymns and incense. (Mosheim: 
Ch. llist. (cent, xiv.), pt. ii., ch. v., § 8.) 


boil, bojt; pout, cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph — I 

-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun; -tlon, sion = zhun. -tions, -sious, -cious = shus, -ble, -die, Ac. = b^l, d§l. 
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danceress— d andy 


f Merry dancers: A popular name given 
to streamers in eomretinn with the Aurora 
Borealis or to Hie Aurora itself. The name is 
most appropriate to streamcis which appear 
to revolve as they occasionally do, 

• dan'-^er-ess, * danceresse, * daun- 
seressc, s. [Eng. dancer; -f 'is. ] A female 
dancer, a danseuse. 

“ Bo not tin >ii customable with a (lnuiiWfiM."- 
Wycliffe: Ecclet., ix. 4. 

* dan’-$er-y, * dan ~9er-ie, s. [Eng. dance. ; 
-ry.) Dancing, the dance. 

“Two, with wlioin noiio would strive in Uuncerir.” 
Chapman 1 Hvmcrs Odywy, vlil. 

dan-£ette', s. [Fr., from the zigzag shape.] 
Arch. : The zigzag or chevron lret or mould- 
ing pcrfJohur to Xonn.m architecture. 



dan co t'-te (© as a), a. [Fr.] 

Her. : Broken mto large zigzags ; resembling 
a dancette (q.vj. The difference between 
dancette and indented is that in the former 
the notches are deeper aud wider. 

dan-chi, dhun-ehi, s. [A native name.] 
The name of a hore obtained from Sesbanin 
aenleata, a slender, prickly-stemmed annual 
belonging to the Leguminnsa;, and having 
winged leaves formed of numerous ballets, 
which in some degree partake of the nature 
of the sensitive plant. The libre is rough but 
strong, and lasts a long time uoder water. 
(Smith, <£c .) 

dancing:, * daun-eing, * daun-sing, 
* daun-singe, * dawn-cyngc, pr. par., 
a., A s. [Dance, v.] 

A. St B. As pr. par. <£■ pnrticip. adj. : 
(See the verb). 

C. As subst. : The art or practice of moviog 
in a dauce. 

" And it came to pass, as soon as he came nigh unto 
the camp, that be saw thq calf, and the dancing . . 
Exod. xx\ii. 19. 

dancing- girls, s. pi. 

1. Ord. Lana.: Girls employed to dance at 
the courts of cert dn Oriental sovereigns, 
Specially those of the Indian Rajahs or in the 
houses of wealthy natives. Among Anglo- 
Indians they are often called Xante h girls. 

2. Sot. : A plant, Mantisia saltutoria. 

daneing-master, s. One who teaches 
the art of dancing. 

“The apes were taught their apes’ tricks by a 
dancitui-masCer." — L‘ Estrange. 

dancing party, s. 

1. Lit. : A party or number of persons met 
for the purpose of dancing. 

2. Fig. : Applied to an assemblage of 

animals, esp. birds amusiog themselves with 
various evolutions. 

'• With Birds of Paradise a dozen nr more full 
plmnayed males c>n grey ate in a tree to hold a Gkmcinjj- 
p n.-tu as it is called by the natives. . . ."—Darwin : 
The flrteent of Man (1971 ). pt. ix. eh Xiii.. voh u. , p. *8. 

* daneln g-pipe, * dawneynge-pype, 

*. Probably a thite. 

*’ Dniencynge-py pt. Carolaf — Prompt. Parv. 

• dancing-rapier, s. A sword or rapier 
worn only for ornament while dancing. 

"... our mother, unadvised, 

Gave you a dancing-rapier by your side.” 

Shakesp. : Titu s Audronicus, iL L 

dancing-room, s. A room set apart for 
dancing ; a ball-room. 

dancing-school, s. A school or place 
where dancing is taught. 

“They bid us to the English dancinij-tcboof*." 

SIri/cesp. : Henry It. til 5. 

dan'-^y, a. [Dancette.] 

d&n de-li on, * dent-de-lyon, s. [Fr. 

dent de lion — lions tooth ; from Lat. dentem, 


aeeus. of dens = a tooth, and levnem, accus. of 
Uo — a lion.] 

1. Hot. : The common and well-known plant, 
Taraxacum Dens Leon is or officinale, belonging 
to the natural order Couipusitu!. It yields a 
milky juice, which in the foun of extract is 
used medicinally as a diuretic and alterative. 
It contains a bitter crystalline pr? triple called 
tciraxacme. Its root has been used to adulterate 
collee in a similar way to chicory. It has a 
naked, hollow slulk with a single bright yellow 
flower. 1 he blanched leaves have been recon • 
mended as a winter salad, and the roots are 
eaten as such by the French. The seed is 
fur ashed with a tine white pappus, by means 
of which it is carried far and wide by the 
wind. The leaves are lanceolate and sinuous, 
rising from h tap-root in the form of a rosette. 

2. Pharm. : [Tara xac um . ] 

dandelion root, s. 

Pharm. : Taraxaci Radix , the fresh and dried 
roots of Taraxacum Pens Leonis. It is used 
Iresh in the preparation of Ext r actum Taraxaci, 
Succus Taraxaci, and dried for inakiug Decoc- 
turn Taraxaci. Dandelion acts on the liver, 
modifying and increasing its secretion, and is 
given in hepatic diseases attended with au 
habitually engorged state of the vessels of that 
organ ; it also promotes digestion. 

dan' der, v.i. 'A corruption of dandle or 
daddle.) 

1. To wander about. 

2. To maunder, to talk incoherently. 

dan’-der (1), *■ [A corruption of dandruff 
(q.V.).] 

1. Lit.; Dandruff. 

2. Fig. : Passion, temper, anger. (Slang.) 

dan' der (2), s. [Of obscure origin ] A 
cinder. (Generally in the plural; used for 
the slag or refuse of a furnace.) 

“ And when the caHans romping thick. 

Did crowd the hearth alang, 

Oit have I blown the dat tilers quick 
Their mizlie shins lunang." 

A. Szott : Poems, p. 144. 

* dan -di-a-cal, a. [From dandy.] Pertain- 
ing to a dandy, dandified. 

“Those Dandiacal Mamcbeans. with the host of 
Dandyism# Christians, will form one body . . — 

Carlyle : S-irtor Resort as. bk. lis., ch. X. 

dan-di-f led, pa. par. or a. [Dandify.] 

dan'-di-fy, v.t. [Formed from Eng. dandy, 
ou the analogy of other verbs in -fy.] To 
make like a dandy. 

“Whose dandified manners . . . gave umbrage to 
these elderly apprentices."— Thackeray: Hevceomes, 
ch. win. 

*dan-di-ly, culv. [Eng. dandy; -ly.] In 
manner of a dandy, like a dandy. 

dan'-di-prat, a [Eng. dandy, and prat — 
brat (q.v.).] 

t 1. Ord. Lang. : A little fellow, an urchin, 
a lad. (Used both in fondness and couteinpt.) 

“The vile dandiprat will overlook the proudest of 
his acquaintance ." — Brewer : Lingua, iii. 3- 

* 2. Numis. : A small silver piece coined 
in lhe reign of Henry VII., and worth Hd. 
(Ctinulen : Remaines; Money.) 

dan -die, v.i. [Cogn. with Ger. tanteln = to 
toy, to trifle, to lounge ; Ital. dandolare = to 
swing.] 

* 1. To play or trifle with, to put off. 

" King Henry's ambassadors into France haying 
been dandled by the French.'' — Speed: Ben. YIL, 
bk. ix., ch. xx.. § 28. 

* 2. To delay, to procrastinate, to put off, 
to defer. 

“Captains do so dandle their doings, and dally In 
the service, as if they would not have the enemy 
subdued." — Spettser: State of Ireland. 

* 3. To treat as a child, to fondle, to pet. 

•*. . . their child shall be advanced. 

And be received for the emperor's heir, _ 

And lot the emperor damtU- him for his own. 

Shakes p. : Titus Andronicus, iv. 2. 

* 4. To pet, to encourage, to cherish. 

“Dare not you cherish those sins in your souls . . .? 

Do you not dandle them in your thoughts '•."—Hop- 
kins • Berm. xiv. 

5. To rock or move a child up and down on 
the koees, or with the hands ; to toss in the 
arms. 

"A mother, whose spirit in fetters is bound. 

While she dandles the babe in her arms to the sound 
Wordsworth : Power of J/itflC. 

dan’ -died, pa. par. or a. [Dandle.1 


tdan’ dlcr, «. iEng. dundl(e); un© 

who dandles or plays with children, 

dan -dllng, yr. par., a , ft s. [Dandle, v-1 
A&B. Ax pr. par. <£' parlicip. udj. : (6eo 
the verb;. 

C. As 8ubt>t. : The act of tossing in the 
arms or rocking ou l We knee, as u child ; 
londling. 

" Or like the fro ward infant » 111 I'd w th dindJirvj~ 
Shake sp. »nut 4c Adon *. ty)% 

dan' druflf, dan-drift", * dan druffc, s . 

[Wei. fou — skin, aud drwg - bail. (o/^.af.;J 
Path. : Pityriasis, a disease in wlucli scurf 
forms in bran-likc patches ou the head, which 
exfoliate and recur without crusts or excoria- 
tions. There are several varieties ; ss, Pity- 
riasis rubra , red dandruff ; Pityriasis nigra, 
hlock dandrufl", Ac. 

. . the ilandruff^ or unseeniely skxles within th» 
liaire of the head or beard"— Holland : PUnie, bk. xx., 
ch. viiL 

dan' dy (1), s. [Fr. dandin, from Eng. dandle 
(Littrc.)] 

L Ord. Lang. : A fop ; a persou extrava- 
gantly fond of dress ; a coxcomb. 

“ First, touching Dandies, let us consider, with mm 
scientific strictness, what * Dituxy s.jeci .lly if. A 
Datuly is a Clothes- wearing >tau, a Man t. *le, 

office and existence consbts In the wearing of GJol ea. 
Every uvculty of hia soul, spirit. purs« and per* n ix 
heroically consecrated to this one object, the wearing 
of Clothes wisely and well : so that as others dns' to 
live, he lives to dress.”— Carlyle: Sartor Resurtas, 
bk. i Li., ch. x. 

II. Technically : 

1. Saut. : A sloop or cutter with a jigger- 
mast abaft, on which a mizzen lug- sail is set 



2. Paper-making: A perforated roller em- 
ployed to press out the surplus water and set 
the } >aper. Patented in England by Wilks, in 
1830. A partial vacuum is obtained in that 
paid of the roller oo which the paper rests. 
(Knight.) 

3. Com m.: A daody-oote (q.v.). 

4. A small glass, as io the expression, A 
dandy of punch. (Irish.) 

dandy hrusli, s. A hard whalebone- 
bristle brush. 

dandy-cock, dandy-hen, s. A name 
given to a bantam cock or hen. 

* dandy horse, s. A velocipede. 

dandy-note, s. 

Comm. : For goods removed from the ware- 
houses of H. M Customs a form of dandy- 
note and pricking-note combined is used. A 
dandy-note is a document used for the ship- 
ment of goods. This paper is tilled in by the 
exporter, and is then passed at the office of 
the Controller of Accounts. In the case of 
the delivery fur exportation of wine or spirits, 
the gauger, who examines these, notes on the 
back of "the dandy the bung and wet dimen- 
sions and the contents and ullage of each 
cask. The export examining offieer also re- 
cords his examination of the goods, and on 
the shipment of these it is forwarded to the 
Principal Searcher’s office. (Bithell : Count- 
ing-House Diet.) 

dandy-rig cutter, dandy-rigged- 
eutter, s. A peculiarly rigged sloop. 
[Dandy (1), II. 1.] 

dandy roller, s. 

Papermaking : A sieve-roller beneath which 
the web of paper-pulp passes, and by which it ia 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
Syrian, fe, ce = e, ey = a, qu = kw. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; 
or, wore, w©If, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, 
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compacted aud partially drained of its water. 

It may be made the means for water-marking 
the paper, which passes thence to the first pair 
of pressing-rollers. A dandy. {Knight.) 

dim-dy (2), $. [A corruption of deng ue(q.v.).] 

dandy -fever, $. The same as Denoue 
( q.v.). 

t dan -dy -ish, a. [Eng. dandy ; - ish .] Like a 
dandy ; having the manners orhabits oladandy. 

d.vn dy-ism, s. [Eng. dandy; -ism.] Fop- 
pishness ; the manners of a dandy. 

* dan'-dy-ize, v.i . & t. [Eng. dandy; -ize.) 

A. Intrans. : To act like a dandy ; to ac- 
quire the habits of a dandy. [See ex. under 
Dandiacal.] 

B, Trans. : To form like a dandy ; to dan- 
dify. 

* dan'-dy-ling, s. [Eng. dandy, and dimio 
suir. -ling.) A little or insignificant dandy. 

Dane, s. [Low Lat. Dani , contr. for Dadni.] 

A native of Denmark. 

Dane-money, s. 

Eng. Hist. : [Danegelt]. 

•• Danegelt, which is or was to mean& money payde 
t* ye Danya, or shortly Dane-money. — Fabyun, 1. 

C. 193. 

danes’ blood, s. I 

B«t. : A book-name of several plants. 

(1) Dwarf Elder, Sambucus Ebulus. [Dane- 
ball.] 

(2) Anemone Pulsatilla . 

(3) Campanula glomeruta. ( Britten Hol- 
land.) 

danes’-flower, s. 

Bot.: Anemone Pulsatilla. 

dane-weed, danes’-weed, s. 

Botany : 

()) Eryngium campestre. 

"The road hereabouts, too. heing overgrown with 
Daneweed, they fancy it sprung from the blood of 
Danes slain in battle.— De Fot : four thro (it. Britain. 
(2) Dwarf elder. 

dane-ball, s. [Eng. Dane, and ball.] 

Bot. ; A book-name for Sambucus Ebulus , 
the Dwarf Elder, also called Danes’-blood, 
Dane-weed, and Danewort (q.v.). According 
to Camden it received its name from its having 
sprung up from the blood of the Danes 
killed in the battle of Swanfield. ( Britten 
A- Holland.) 

dane'-gelt, danegeld, s. [A.S. danegeld ; 
Low Lat. danigeldum , danegeld um.] 

Eng. Hist. : Originally a tax or tribute on 
every hide oflaml in England for the purpose 
of raising and maintaining forces to protect 
the coasts from the plundering attacks of the 
Danes. At first it was Is. for every hide, but, 
in time it rose as high as 7s. The tax enforced 
by Ethelred and his successors for the purpose 
of buying off the Danes was similarly called 
Dauegelt. His payments for this purpose, 
at first only £10,000, at last reached the 
sum of £4S,000. The Danegelt proper was 
abolished by Edward the Coufessor, but a tax 
under the same name continued to be levied 
by the Danish kings on every hide of land 
owned by the conquered nation. It was 
finally abolished by Stephen. 

"He [Edward the Coufessor] remitted the heavy 
imposition called Danegeld , amounting to £40,000 a 
year, which hid been constantly collected after the 
occasion ceased.'’ — Burke : Abridg. of Eng. Hist., li. 5. 

Dane' lagh, Dane lage, s. [AS. Dena 
logu = the law of the Danes.] 

1. (Of the form Dane lage) ; Certain customs 
or legal arrangements introduced by the Danes 
and retained when the expulsion of those 
invaders left the Saxons free, if they pleased, 
to return in all respects to their ancient 
institutions. ( Blackstone : Comment, (lntrod.), 
§ 3, bk. iv., ch. xxxiii.) 

2. (Of the form Danelagh) : The portion of 
England allotted to the Danes by the Treaty 
of Wedmore in STS a.d. It extended from 
the east coast to a line which ran from the 
Thames a little below Loudon to Chester on 
the Dee. 

dane'-wort, s. [Eng. Dane , and wort (q.v.).] 
Bot. ; The Dwarf Elder, Sambucus Ebulus. 
[Daneball.] 


ding, dung, pret. & 7x1. par. [Dino, v.] 
Struck; subdued; knocked over. 

•». . . whomllng a chield on the tapo* me, that dang 
the very wind out of my hody." — Scott : Bride of Lam- 
mermoor, ch. xxlv. 

dan-ger. dangere, *daunger, "dawn 
ger, s. & a. [O. Fr. danger , dunyier ; Fr. 
danger ; Low Lat. dominiarium, from domimts 
= a lord. (Jfaxif.)] 

A. .4s substantive : 

*1. Originally a feudal word, implying 
that the suzerain possessed strict rights with 
regard to the fief held by his vassal, the viola- 
tion of which on the pa it of the latter would 
be followed hy the confiscation of the fief. 
Such a fief was called a fief de danger, a fief in 
danger of being forfeited, “juri stricto atque 
adeo confiscation! obtioxium." (Du Cange.) 

*2. Servitude. 

"We ourselves were in times past unwise, dicohe- 
dieut. deceived, in daunger to lusts (SouAevoerts 
t jri0u/u.tats). M — Tytulale ! Titus iii. 3. 

* 3. Power, jurisdiction, authority. 

•• Come not within his danger hy thy will.” 

Shukesp. : Venus Jr Adonis, 639. 

If Used commonly for being in one's power 
through debt. 

"To be in your danger, with more care 
Should he avoided than infectious air.” 

Massinger: Fatal Dowry, L X. 

4. Sparingness, niggardliness, stiot. 

•' Golde and siluer for to spende 
I Without lacking or daungere 

As it were pourae in a garnere.” 

Bam. of Bose, 1,147. 

*5. Coyness, shyness. 

" And if thy vow:e is faire and clere, 

Thou shaft maken no great daujigere 
When to singen they goodly pray ; 

It is thy worship for to obey. ' 

Bom. of Bose, 2,317-20, 

* 6. Insolence, opposition. 

“ And swore if she him daunger make 
That certainly she eliulde ileie." 

Gower, L 196. 

7. Risk, peril, hazard ; a state of exposure 
to injury or loss of any kind. 

" But new to all the dangers of the mam.” 

Pope : Homer’s Iliad, ii. 746. 

(i) But dawngere: Without hesitation or 
apprehension. 

" Than Ry chard Talbot can byrn pray 
To serwe hyin of thre Corns of Were, 

And he thaim grawntyt but daumgere.” 

Wyntown, viii. 35. 144. 

(2) To make danger: To hesitate. 

“ I made danger of it awhile at first. ” — Maitland : 
On the Reformation, p. 17. 

(3) To danger : Dangerously. 

“ j am hurt to danger." Shakcsp. : Othello, ii. a 

* B. As adj.: Dangerous. 

“ We ar our uer, sic purpos for to tak, 

A danger chace thai rnycht vpon ws mak.” 

Wallace, viii. 202. 

«[ Crabb thus discriminates between danger , 
peril, and hazard: “The idea of chance or 
uncertainty is common to all these terms ; 
the two former may sometimes be fore- 
seen and calculated upon ; but the latter is 
purely contingent. The danger and peril are 
applied to a positive evil ; the hazard may 
simply respect the loss of a good ; risks are 
voluntarily run from the hope of good : there 
may be many dangers included in a hazard ; 
and there cannot be a hazard without some 
danger. A general hazards a battle, in order 
to disengage himself from a difficulty ; lie may 
by this step involve himself in imminent 
danger of losing his honour or his life ; but it 
is likewise possible that by his superior skill 
he may set both out of all danger; we are 
hourly exposed to dangers which no human 
foresight can guard against, and at e frequently 
induced to engage in enterprises at the hazard 
of our lives and of all that we hold dear. 
Dangers are far and near, ordinary and extra- 
ordinary ; they meet us if we do m-t go in 
i search of them : perils are always distant and 

■ extraordinary ; we must go out of our course 

i to expose ourselves to them : in the quiet 

walk of life, as in the most busy and tnmul- 
; tnous, it is the lot of man to be surrouuded 

1 by danger ; he has notliiug which he is not 

in danger of losing; aud knows of uothing 
f which he is not in danger of suffering: the 
r mariner and the traveller who go in search of 
1 unknown countries put themselves in the way 
» of undergoing p crils both by sea and land.' 1 
1 (Crabb : Eug. Synon.) 

danger signal, s. 

] 1. Ord. Lang. : A signal made by one per- 

. son to another to warn him of danger dose at 

hand. 


" Wild horses and cattle do not. I believe, tnake any 
danger ngtijl . . ." — Darwin: Descent of Man (1871), 
pt. C, cb.'iil., vol. 1., p. 74. 

2. Railway Engin. : A signal, generally a 
semaphore extended horizontally by day and a 
red light at night, to indicate to the driver of 
any train that there is au obstruction or 
obstacle involving danger ahead of him, and 
to warn him to stop Ilia train. 


"dan ger, 1 \t. (Danger, s.] To place in a 
position of danger, to endanger. 

" . . whose quality, going on. 

The sides o‘ the world may danger . . .* 

Shakesp. : Antony J- Cleopatra, 1 2. 

* dan' gered, a [Eng. danger ; -ed.) Placed 
in a position of dauger ; endangered. 

" With more care our dangered fields def.-nd," 

Bp. Hall : .Satires, v. 3. 

* dan'-ger field, $. [So called from one 
Dangertield, a dramatic bully of the seven- 
teenth century, whose .sword and habit of 
feigning to draw it had become proverbial ] 
A sword. 

" I shall answer you by the way of Davgerfleld." 
[Claps his hand on his sword.]— Dryden : Marring * 
d la Mode, v. L 

* dan ger ful, a. [Eng. danger ; - ful(l )] Full 
of or involving great danger ; dangerous. 

" Other things less dangerful ,” — IF ard : Eng. Reform* 
ation, ch. li., p, 172. 

* dan'-ger-ful-ly, * daungierfully, adv . 

[Eng. dangerful; - ly .] Dangerously; in a 

manner involving danger. 

" Whose sol lea ye spirite of Satan did more dannpier 
fully possease. * — Udal : Luke, ch. xL 

* dan -ger-less, a. [Eng. danger; -less.) Fre« 
from danger or risk ; without dauger. 

" Burrough did therein, not dangerlcst preuaile." 

Warner : Albion's Eng., hk. xl., c. 67. 

dan'-ger-ous, * daungerous, * daun- 
gerouse, a. [O.Fr. dr Fr. dangereux.) 

1. Niggardly, parsimonious, sparing. 

" My wages ben full streyt aud eke ful stuale, 

My lord to me is hard and daungerous." 

Chaucer : C. T., 7,006, 7,009. 

2. Full of or involving danger ; hazardous 
risky, unsafe. 

" That winding leads through plt« of death, or else 

Instructs him how to take the d.ingerout ford." 

Thomson : Autumn, 1,160. 1,1 (TL 

3. Producing, or likely to produce, dangei 
or risk. 

"No, Caesar shall not : danger knows full well 

That Csesar is more dangerous than he. 

Shakesp. : Julias Caesar, 1L 2. 

Tf Crabb thus discriminates between dan- 
gerous, hazardous, and perilous — “It is dan- 
gerous for a youth to act without the advice 
of his friends’; it is perilous for a traveller to 
explore the wilds of Africa ; it is hazardous 
for a merchant to speculate in time of war : 
experiments in matters of policy or govern- 
ment are always dangerous ; a journey through 
deserts that are infested with beasts of prey 
is perilous; a military expedition conducted 
with inadequate means is hazardous.’' (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 

dan'-ger-ous-ly, adv. (Eng. dangerous; -ly.) 
In a dangerous manner ; perilously, hazard- 
ously. 

•• Oh ! too convincing— dangerously dear— 

I 11 woman's eye the unanswerable tear.” 

Byron: Corsair, 1L 18. 

t dan’ ger-ous-ness, s. [Eng. dang -rows; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being danger- 
ous ; danger, risk, peril. 

"I shall not need to mind you of judging of the 

dangerousness of diseases, hy the nobleness of that 

part affected." — Boyle. 


dan’-gle, v.i. & t. [Dan. dangle — to dangle, 
to bob; dingle = to dangle or swing about; 
Sw. dial, dangla — to swing ; diugla — to dan- 
gle ; leel. dingla = to dangle. (Skeut.)] 


A. /afraimfire: 

] . Lit. : To hang loosely, swmging or waving 
about. 

“ A weather-beaten rag as e'er 
From any garden scarecrow dangled. 

Wordsworth : Alice Fell. 


2. Fig. : To hang about one, to be a con- 
stant follower or attendant upon. 

••The presbyterlans, and other fanaticks that dangle 
after them, are well inclined to pull down the present 
establish uient." — Sttafc. 

B. Trans.: To cause to dwrgle, to »wiog 
about. 


dangle -thorn, s. According to Xemnich, 
the Quaking-grass(Rri2a media), but the name 
is inappropriate, and Messrs. Britten k Hol- 
land suspect an error in the identification. 


boll, b<S^; poxit, jo^rl; cat, 9eU, ehorus, ehin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, ^Cenophon, exist, -mg. 
-eian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shim; -tion* -§ion = zhun. -tious, -clous, -sious = shus. -die. -gle, Ac. del, gel* 
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t d&n’-glo-mcnt, s. [Eng. dangle; -ment.] 
The act of dangling. 

•'The very susjmnaloo and dangtement of any pud- 
ding*."— Lylton : Cuxtons, bk. vit, cb. L 

d&n-glor, s. [Eng. dangl(e) ; -«r.) One who 
hangs about women : a woman-hunter. 

" Gay, young, military spark*, and danglcri at toilet*." 
— Burke Lett to Mat. Aueinbly. 

dah'-gling, pr. par., a. t & $. [Dangle, v.] 

A. <fc B. As pr. par. dt particip. adj. : (See 
the verb;. 

C. As substantive : 

I. Literally: 

1. The state of hanging loosely, swinging 
or waving about. 

2. The act of swinging about or causing to 
dangle. 

II. Fig. : The act or habit of hanging about 
women. 

D&n -I-cl (Icl as yel), a- [Heb. or 
(Daniel) ; , ?7 > or ’31 (Dani) = my judge, or 
judge of, and btf (El) = God. Thus Daniel 
means either God [is] my judge, or the judge 
of God, i.e., who does justice in God’s name.] 

Scrijd. : Three, if not four, or even live, 
persons mentioned in the Bible. 

(1) A son of David, called alao Chileab(l 
Clin >n. iii. 1 ; 2 Sam. iii. 3). 

(2) A very celebrated Hebrew prophet, who 
was carried when he was very young to 
Babylon, in the third year of Jchoiakiin (b.c. 
004), brought up with other young meu for 
the king's service, held high otlice under suc- 
cessive kings, saw visions, and prospered till 
at least the third year of Cyrus (Dan. vi. 2S ; 
x. 1). (H The I'ook of Daniel.] His Babylon- 
ish name, Belteshazzar, means the Prince of 
Bel, or the Prince whom Bel favours. 

(3) A descendant of Ithamar, who returned 
to Judea with Ezra (Ezra viii. 2). 

(4) A priest who sealed the covenant with 
Nehemiah (Neh. x. 0). Probably he is the 
same as 3. 

(5) One who was held up for admiration for 
his righteousness and for his wisdom in 
Ezekiel’s time (Ezek, xiv. 14, 20 ; xxviii. 3). 
He is almost certainly the same as No. 2, the 
only shade of doubt arising from the fact 
that Daniel the prophet was very young at 
that time. But it rests on other historical 
evidence that he did actually rise to great 
eminence at a remarkahly early period of 
life. 

If The Book of Daniel : 

Scripture Canon : One of the most important 
ro] die tic books of the Old Testament, 
onoured by quotations on the part of our 
Lord (Matt. xxiv. 15; Mark xiii. 14); con- 
taining one of the most remarkable Messianic 
prophecies existing (Dan. ix. 24—27) [Newnfy 
fTeefcs], and in symbolic language, and to a 
certain extent in subject, resembling the New 
Testament Apocalypse, to which it stands in 
a certain relation. 

Daniel commences in Hebrew, which goes 
on to chapter ii., and the middle of verse 4, then 
Aranuean takes its place to the end of chapter 
vii., after which Hebrew is resumed, continu- 
ing to the end of the book. Gesenius places 
the Hebrew of Daniel in the same class wdth 
that of Esther, Ecclesiastes, 1st Chronicles, 
and Jonah. He deems it somewhat purer 
than that of Ezra, Nehemiah, Zechariali and 
Malaehi. The Aramaean is not like that of 
the “Targnms,” Translations or Paraphrases, 
about the commencement of the Christian 
era, but like that of Ezra. Startling as it 
may appear, there are what look uncommonly 
like four Greek words written in Hebrew 
letters (Dan. iii. 5, 7, 10, 15). 

The Jewish Church received the Book of 
Daniel as canonical. They placed it. how f - 
ever, not among the other prophets, but 
among the “ Kcllmhim ” (Holy Writings), the 
flagingrapha of the Greeks, between Esther 
and Ezra. The early Christian Church re- 
garded it as inspired, and received it with 
much veneration, as the immense majority of 
Christians in every Church do to the present 
day. 

The date of its composition has been the 
subject of much controversy, anrl its settle- 
ment in one direction or another has a bear- 
ing on more than chronology. Porphyry, 
who in the third century wrote a work in 
fifteen books against Christianity, devoted the 


whole of the twelfth one against Daniel. He 
maintained that it was written, not by Daniel 
in Babylonian or Persian times, but by a Jew 
of Palestine in the time of Antiochus Epi* 
phanes, “and that Daniel did not so much 
predict future events os narrate past ones.’* 
What doubtless operated with him to produce 
this view was tin* fact that the prophecies of 
Daniel, and especially ch. xi., are very specific 
to the time of Antiochus Epiphauca (n.<\ 175 - 
164), then they become vague, and remain so 
for the whole period intervening between that 
king and Messianic times. The English deist, 
Collins, in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, took the same view. Subsequently 
on the Continent Uorrodi, Eichhorn, Bcrtholdt, 
Gesenius, Bleck, i)e Wette, LUcke, and others 
followed in the same direction, many of them 
impugning the correctness of the narrative. 
More recently advocates for the late date of 
Daniel have not been wanting in England, 
even within the Christian Church, Dr. Arnold 
of Rugby leading the way. Hengstcnberg 
and othera on the Continent, with Dr. Puscy, 
Mr. Bosanquet, &e., have been the able de- 
fenders of the older view. 

Mr. Bosanquet, it should be mentioned, has 
a scheme of chronology of his ow n, by which 
lie places the final destruction of Jerusalem 
by Darius, whom he believes to have been the 
well-known Darius Hystaspes, in u c. 492, in 
place of h.c. 538, t.e., forty-six years lower than 
the common view-, and reduces the whole range 
of dates connected with the Jewish monarchy 
twenty-live years, lie also makes two Cyruses, 
and believes that the conqueror of Babylon 
was the son, and not the father of Cambyses. 
(See his Messiah the Prince, 2nd ed., 1809, Pref., 
pp. 11, 12.) For the apocryphal additions to 
the Book of Darnel see Bel and the Dragon, 
also Susanna. 

Dan l-el-ite, s. A a. [Proper name Daniel , 
and suit’, -ite. ] 

A. .4s subst. : A member nf an order founded 
in 1876 by a life-lnng abstainer and vegetarian. 
T. W. Richardson, to bring about the general 
adoption of a non-animal diet. The name is 
derived from the refusal of the prophet to 
partake of the “king’s meat.” (Dan. i. 8-16.) 

B. .4s adj. : Of or belonging to the Danielites. 

Daniell, prop. name. [From John Frederick 
Daniell, F.R. S., who received the Copley medal 
from the Royal Society in 1837 for this inven- 
tion ; he died in 1845.] 

DanieUs battery, s. The double-fluid 
battery invented by Daniell. It consists of a 
jar of glass or earthenware, in which tits a plate 
of copper, bent into cylindrical form. Within 
the copper is a porous cup containing the zinc. 
The liquids used are a saturated solution of 
sulphate of copper in the outer cell, and of 
sulphuric acid iu the inner cell or porous cup. 
To the copper a perforated shelf or jacket is 
often attached fur holding crystals of sulphate 
of copper, so that the solution may be kept at 
the point of saturation. (Knight.) [Galvanic 

BATTERY.] 

Darnell’s cell, s. The same as Daniell’s 
battery. 

Daniell’s hygrometer, s. A hygro- 
meter in which a glass bulb containing a 
thermometer placed in ether is cooled by 
evaporation till dew is deposited. 

Dani ell’s pyrometer, s. A pyrometer 
for measuring very high temperatures by the 
expausion of a metallic rod. 

Dan ish, a. & s. [Eng. Dan(e); - ish .] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Denmark 
or the Danes. 

'* Hardecamite thus dead, the English, rejoicing at 

this unexpected riddance from the Danith yoke, sent 

over to Elired.” — Milton : Hast. Eng., vi. 

B. As subst. : The language of tbe Danes. 

Danish balance, s. A form of the 
steelyard, the inverse of the Roman orChinese. 
The weight and load are suspended at the 
respective euds. and the suspeusion-loop is 
shifted along the beam till equilibrium is 
attained. The weight of the goods is thus to 
the weight of the bob reciprocally as their 
respective distance from the loop. (Knight.) 

Danish dog, s. [See Dalmatian Dog.] 

•Dan ’-Ism (1), s. [Eng. Dan(e) ; -isw.] An 
idiom or peculiarity of the Danish language. 


t dan ~i^m (2), *. [Gr. Sauticrpa. (daneirma) *• 
a loan The lending of money upon usury. 
(Wharton.) 

Dan ite, s. [Proper name Dan , and suff. -ft*.] 
A member of a band alleged to exist among 
the Mormons, for the purpose of dealing, 
as avengers nf blood, with the “Gentiles.” 
They are said to have been organised about 
1837. They derived their name from Jacob’# 
bleaaing to his aou Dan (Gen. xlix. 17). 

dArik, ' danke, * daunke, a. & «. [Cog. 
with Icel. dvfck ~ a pit, a pool ; dokkr = black, 
dark ; dogg = dew. (Skent . )] 

A. As ad}. : Damp, moist ; exhaling cold 
damp vapours. 

'* Content to rear Mb whitened wall 
Beside tbe dank and dull canal?'' 

.Scott : J tarmton, ill. flu trod. ^ 

* B. As substantive : 

1. Dampness, moisture, humidity. 

"The raw inb dank of cluiu*y winter rami'* 

The fluent summer’* vein ; . . 

Afartton . Antonio & Alellida (ProL). 

2. The sea ; water generally. 

*’ Oft they quit 

The dank and rl»lng on stm pinions, tour 
The mid aerial »ky.' SiUtcm ' P. L.. vii. *40-42. 

* d&nk, *dorik, v.t . [Dank, a.] To make 
damp or moist. 

‘Deowe* donketh the doune*.” Lyric Poem*, p, 44. 

t dAnk ish, a. [Eng. dank; -isft.] Rather 
dank. 

"A dark and dankuh vault *t home.” 

Sh>iketp . . Comedy of Error i, v I. 

* dAhk’-ish-ness, s. [Eng. dankish ; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being dankish ; damp- 
uess. 

Dan -ne-brog, s. [Dan = Danish national 
flag. ] A Danish order of knighthood in- 
stituted in 1219, revived in 1693, and recon- 
stituted in 1808. 

dan-ne-mor ite, s. [Ger. dannemorit. 
Named from Dauncmora in bwedeu, where 
there are large iron mines.] 

Min. : A variety of amphibole. Dana calls 
it iron-manganese amphibole. 

dan -ner, v.i. [Dander.] To saunter, to 
stroll about. 

*’ Lang, Lang they danner'd to and fro, 

Wha rnifid d a kinsman or a beau." 

J luyne . Siller dun, p. 86. 

dan seu^e’, s. [Fr.] A female dancer on the 

stage. 

Dans ker, #. (Dan. dansk = Danish.] A 

Dane 

. . what Damkers are iu Paris." 

Shaketp. : Hamlet, li. L 

* dant, v. [Daunt ] 

Da nu -bl-an, «. (Eng. Danub(e) ; -inn.] Of 
dr connected with the Danube ; burdering on 
the Danube. 

da-<>ur -ite, s. [Named from Daouria, a 
country east of Lake Baikal in Siberia, where 
it occurs ; Eng. sutf. -ite (J/in.).] 

Min.: A mineral, also called R u belli te (q.v.) 
It is a variety of Tourmaline. 

dap, r.i. [A variant of dip (q.v.).l To fish 
by letting tbe bait fall gently mto the water. 

'' He even tried dapping with the natural fly." — 

Btackmore ; Alice Lorraine, voL ii.. ch. L 

* da-pat -ic-al, a. [Lat. dupaticus, from 
dapes = a feast.] Sum ptuous in cheer. (Bailey.) 

*dape, v.i. [Dap.] 

dap-ed -i dae, s.pl. (Mod. Lat. dapedium , 
and suff. - idee.] 

Palceont. : In Prof. Owen’s classification 
the ninth family of his Lepidogauoidei, a 
sub-order of Ganoidean fishes. (P‘ 0 f. Owen: 
Palceont ., ed. 1S60.) The tail fin is slightly 
heteroeercal ; scales interlocked by pegs and 
sockets ; back teeth obtuse. 

dap-ed-I urn, dAp-ed-I-us, $. [Gr. 
6ajrt6toi' (dapidion), dimin. trorn 5aire6o^ 
(dapedon) = the floor of a chamber. ] 

Palceont. : A genus of fossil fishes, belonging 
to the family Dapedidee (q.v.). They are pecu- 
liar to the Lias. The arrangement of the scales 
resembles a tesselated pavement. It is com- 
pressed and deep-bodied ; front teeth typically 
notched or bifurcate. The body tapers greatly 
towards the tail, wbieb terminates in two 
equal lobes. 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, ijnite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ne, ce = e. oy = a. qu — kw. 
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d&ph'-n&ds, s.pl. [Eng.<fap7in{e), and auff.-acL] 

Bot. : Lindley's English nsme for the Tby- 
malteaceoe. 

<Uph nal, a. & s. [Lat. daphn(e) — a laurel- 
tree or bay- tree, and adj. su£T. -al.) 

A, As atlj. : Pertaining to the genu* 

Daphne or the order Thyinelaeaceie. 

B. As substantive : 

(1) Sing. : A plant of the order Thymelteacese. 

(2) PI. : Lindley's name for the alliance in- 
cluding the llaphnads and Laurels, 

"Natural order of Daphnalt." — Lindley : Veg. 
Kirvjd. (3rd ed. ), p. 509. 

Dapknal Alliance : [Daphnales.] 

dAph na-les, s. pi. [PI. of Mod. Lat. daph- 
nalis = daphnal (q.v.).] 

Bot. : The Daphnal Alliance. An allisnce 
of perigynons Exogens. The flowers are 
monnrhlamydeous, the carpel solitary, an 
amygdaloid embryo without albumen. Lindley 
includes under it Thymelseaceae, Proteaceae, 
Lauraeese, and Cass yth ace re. 

D&ph ne, $. [Lat. daphne ; Gr. &a<f>tn j ( daphne) 
= the laurel, or rather the bay-tree.] 

1. Anc. Myth. : One of the nymphs of 
Diana, who was said to have been turned into 
a laurel-tree. 

2. Astron. : An asteroid, the forty-first 

found. It was discovered hy Goldschmidt on 
March 22, 1856. 

3. Bot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
Thymekcacea? (q.v.). Orifiee of the calyx 
without appendages, stamens eight to ten, 
enclosed within the calyx, stigma simple, 
fruit succulent. Daphne Laureola is the 
Spurge Laurel. It is an evergreen . D. mezereum 
has deeiduous leaves and very fragrant flowers. 
They are all found in the temperate districts 
of Asia and Europe. The bark of the root, 
as well as that of the branches, of D. mrze- 
reon is used in decoction as a diaphoretic in 
cutaneous and syphilitic affections. In large 
doses it is an irritant poison, causing hyper- 
catharsis. Used externally it acts as a vesi- 
cant. It contains a ventral crystalline prin- 
ciple, called Daphnein (q.v.). The fruit is 
poisonous. The barks of D. gnidium, D . 
afpina, D. Gneorum , D. pontica and D. Laureola 
have similar properties. The herries of the 
last are poisonous to all animals except birds. 
The inner bark of D. Lagctta, when cut into 
thin pieees after maceration, assumes a beauti- 
ful net-like appearance, whence it has received 
the name of Lace-bark. ( Balfour , £c.) 

d&ph nc ve, s. pi. [Eng. &c- claphn(e) ; Lat. 
adj. fern. pi. suff. -eae.] 

Bot. : A section of the order of Thyme- 
Ueaceae with hermaphrodite or rarely uni- 
sexual flowers, and plano-convex cotyledons. 

diph ncin, s. [Daphnin.] 

daph'-ne tin, s. [Mod. Lat. daphne; t con- 
nective; Eng. sulT. -in (Chem.) (q.v.).] 

Chem. : Obtained hy boiling a solution of 
Daphnin in dilute hydrochloric acid. It crys- 
tallizes in small needle-shaped monoclinic 
prisms, having a strong refracting power, 
soluble in boiling water and in boiling alcohol, 
melting at 220 9 . Nitric aeid colours it red ; 
ferric chloride gives a green colour, whieh is 
destroyed by the addition of acid. Daphne tin 
reduces in the cold an alkaline cupric solution. 
It gives a yellow precipitate with plumhie 
acetate. 

daph 'Ill-a, s. [Gr. 8a<f»m7 ( daphne ); Lat. pi. 
adj. sutf. -ia.] 

Znnl. : A genus of Entomostraoa, order 
Cladoeera, family Daphniadas. Seven British 
species are recognised ; most of them common. 
Daphnia pulex is the Common Water- flea. The 
bead is large, rounded above and in front; 
superior antennae very small : the head pro- 
duced into s more or less prominent beak ; 
eye spherics], with about twenty lenses ; jaws 
composed of a strong body ending in four 
horny spines, three of which curve inward. 
The antennae act as oars, by which the animals 
project themselves by a series of jerks through 
the water. They are frequently very numerous 
in ponds and ditches, which they often eolonr, 
especially when the water is stagnant, with an 
appearanea of blood. D. pulex is a favourits 
and interesting microscopic object. 

d&ph-m r -a-d£e, daph m'-f-dse, s. pi [Lat. 

daphnia (q".v.), and feni pi. adj. suff. -ido?.] 


Zool , : A family of Cladoceroua Entomoa- 
traca. The head protrudes beyond the shall. 

daph nin, dAph'-nine, s. [Fr. daphnine .] 

Chem. : A crystalline glueosida obtained 
from the bark of Daphne alpina and D. meze- 
reum. The alcoholic extract of the bark is ex- 
hausted with water, the solution precipitated 
by plumbie acetate, the precipitate washed 
with water, and decomposed by HgS, the fil- 
trate evaporated to dryness and crystallized 
out of alcohol. Daphnin forms colourless 
* rans) >arent prisms, Cif,Hi 6 09+2H20, and is 
isomeric with Aesculin. It melts at 200*. and 
then decomposes, yielding Daphnetin. Heated 
with aqueous acids it yields Daphnetin and 
glucose. Ferric chloride (neutral) gives a 
bluish colour with Daphnin. 

da-pi'-cho, da-pi -c6, s. [For etymology 
see definition.] * 

Comm. ; The South American name of the 
dirty white spongy caoutehouc which exudes 
from the roots of Siphonia elastica. It is 
hlackened over an open fire, and used for 
making stoppers. It is also called Zaspis. 
(fraffs: Diet. Chem., vol. ii., p. 305.) 

* dAp i-fer, s. [Lat., from dapes = a feast, 
and fero= to bear, to carry.] One who carried 
the meat to the table : a steward : afterwards 
the chief steward or bailiff of any honour or 
manor. 

"Thou art all for inlandish meat, and outlandish 
sawces ; thou art the dapifer to thy palate, or the cup- 
bearer to thy appetite. —Reeve : God" t Plea for Nine- 
veh, 1667. 

dap -per, * daper, * dapyr, a. [Dut. 

dapper; O. H. Ger. taphar ; Ger. tap/er = 
valiant, courageous. Trench attributes the 
degeneracy in meaning of this word in English 
to the depression of the Saxons after their 
conquest hy the Romans.] Spruce, smart, 
brisk, aetive, neat. 

“ Dapyr or praty. Elegant.’'— Prompt. Parv. 

A contemporary of Spenser's, who wrote 
a glossary on the poet’s Shepherd’s Calendar 
for the exposition of old words, includes 
“dapper" among them, but it has since 
thoroughly revived. 

* dAp -per ling, 8. [Eng. dapper ; and dimin. 
sufl. -ling.] A dandiprat, a little fellow. 

dap -pic, a. & s. [Icel. depill — a spot. Cog. 
with Eng. dip and dimple. (Sfccaf.)J 

A. As adj. : Spotted ; variegated with 

shades or spots of different colours. 

TJ Used in composition with the name of a 
colour to express that that colour is variegated 
with spots of another eolour ; as, Dapple-bay, 
dapple-gray. 

“ O swiftly can speed my dapple-gray steed. 

Which drinks of the Teviot clear.' 

Scott : Lay of the Lott Minstrel, 1. 24. 

B. As substantive : 

* I. A spot, a mark. 

" As many eyes upon his body, as my gray mare hath 
dapples.'' — Sidney : Arcadia, bk. ii., p, 271. 

2. A dappled or spotted horse. 

" Be It Dapple's bray, 

Or be It not, or be it w r>use it may." 

Cowper: The Neediest Alarm. 

*dap'-ple, v.t. [Dapple, a ] To spot, to 
streak, to variegate with spots or shades of 
colour. 

“ Before the wheels of Phoebus, round about 
Dapples the drowsy east with spots of grey.* 
Shakesp. : Much Ado about Xothtng, V. 8. 

dap pled, pa. par. or a. [Dapple, v .] 

* dap-plirig, pr. par., a., & s. [Dapple, v.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (Sea 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of marking with 
dapples or spots. 

t dap-ster, s. [Dabster] An expert, a 
dab, a dabster. 

"... a dapsler, thorough -ski lied, ready -handed." — 
Barnet : Early England & the Saxon Englith (1869), 
p. 126. 

dap -tus, s. [Gr. 8anr to ( dajrto ) = to devour, 
to feed on.] 

Entom. : A genus of coleopterous insects 
belonging to the family Harpalidae. 

* dar, v. [Dare.) 

dar, dart, s. The Dace (q.v.). 

" Hie capita, a dar."— Wright : Vol. of Vocab., p. 26A 

da-r Ap'-ti, $. [A word of no etymology.] 


Logic: An arbitrary name for a mode of 
syllogisms in the third figure. In which tho 
Middle Term is the Subject of both premisses. 
Taking X to represent the Major Term, V the 
Minor, anil Z the Middle, the scheme of tlda 

Z X 

figure is— Z Y and a syllogism in dArAptl 

would stand thus’:— All Z is X *, all Z ia Y, 
some Y is X ; that is, from two Universal 
Affirmatives (A) we arrive at a Particular Con- 
clusion (I). This mode is valid, but useless, in 
the first figure, but may he employed in the 
fourth. [Looic, Syllogism.] 

dar bot-tle, s. [Eng. dark = dsrk (?), aud 
bottle.] A plant, Centaurea nigra. 

dar-by, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

1. Sing. ( Plastering ): A float-tool used by 
plasterers in working on ceilings especially. 
It is 3$ feet long and 7 inches wide, with two 
handles on the back by which it ia manipu- 
lated. (Knight.) 

2. PL : Handcuffs. (Slang.) 

Dar -by ltes, s. [From Mr. Darby, aee def.] 

Ch. Hist. : The followers of Mr. Darhy, a 
very prominent personage among the Plymouth 
Brethren, and, in the opinion of some, their 
founder. A schism taking place among the 
brethren, Mr. Darhy, with others, seceded 
from those with whom he had been formerly 
associated. The name Darbyites has never 
been acknowledged by the Plymouth Brethren 
themselves. 

* dar^e, s. The Dace (q.v.). 

"Roche, darce, makerelle ." — Bdbeet Book, p. 166. 

* dard, s. [Fr. = a dart.] A spout, a small 
aperture. 

"Through the spikes of the trideut are made tLreo 
dardt or Hpouts."— Dr. Harris : Deter, of the Enlace at 
Loo (1899), p. 31. 

dare (1), * dar, * dear, dur, * dur- 
ren, *der (pret. * dorst, A dorste, * durste , 
* dore, dared, durst; pa. par. dared), v.i. & t, 
[A.S. ic dear = 1 dare ; pret. ic dorste — I 
dared, we durston = we dared or durst ; intin. 
durran = to dare ; Gotb. dars = 1 dare, 
daursta = I durst, daurstan — to dare ; O. II. 
Ger. tar — I dare, torsta — I dared, turran — 
to dare. Cogu. with Gr. Oapa-ui (tharso) = to 
he bold, $pa<rvs (thrasus) = bold, daring. 
(Skcat.)j 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To venture, to have courage or strength 
of mind for any act or purpose ; to be hold or 
adventurous enough. 

" Therfore dur not the marchauntes p&saen there." 

Mamuteville, p. 271. 

2. To be able, to have reason or grounds 
for doing anything ; as, 1 dare say, I dart 
assure you. 

"... my robe. 

And my iutegrity to heaven, is all 
I dare uow call mine own." 

Shakesp. : Henry VIII., iiL X 

3. To be willing or ready to do any act. 

"... 1 dare be hound again, 

My soul upon the forfeit, that your lord 
Will never more break faith advisedly.” 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, v. L 

B. Transitive : 

1. To venture on, to attempt, to risk. 

” What man dare. I dare.” 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, lii. 4. 

" And, sure of glory, dare immortal deeds.” 

Pope : Homer' t Iliad. xL 374. 

2, To challenge, to defy. 

“ l'ule9s a brother should a brother dure 
To gentle exercise and proof of arms.” 

Shakesp. : 1 Hen. IV., v. 2 

* 3. To terrify, to daunt. 

” Those mad mischiefs 
Would dare a woman." 

Beattm. <£ Flct. : Maid's Tragedy, iv. 1. 
In the transitive uses the form dared only 
is used for the past tense. 

T For the difference between to dare and to 
brave see Brave, v. 

dare-devil, s. & a. 

1. As subst. : One wiio fears nothing, but ia 
ready for any enterprise. 

" I deem myself a dare-devil in rhymes."— Woolcot t 
Peter Pindar, p. 189. 

2. As adj. : Fearing nothing ; reckless. 

* dare (2), *daare, ’dear, ’daryn, v.i. 
& t. [Cogn. with O. H. Ger. tamjan = tarhn- 
jan; A.S. demon = to lie hid, dearc, deorc =* 
dark, hidden. (Matzncr.)'] 


boil, bo^; potlt, jdxfrl ; cat, 9 ell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, e^cist, ph = f. 
•Clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -slon = shun; -tion, -sion -- zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, &c. — beL d$L 
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dare— dark 


A. Intransitive. : 

L To lie hid, to hide, to keep out of aiglit. 
'•He might* not, dare or he |irluy.”— Wycliffe: Mark 
Til. J4. 

" Dnryn, or drowpyu, or prively to he hyilde. Latito, 
lateo."— Prompt. I'arv. 

2. To droop, to hr frightened, to tremble. 

"The kyngo darn for dowto, dye a* he tchulde " 
Marl* Arthur e, 3, ’.*20 

B. Transitive: 

1. To be hidden or concealed from ; to es- 
cape notice of. 

"It dMirith hem wlHiuge this th lug. Wyclijfe : 

2 Pet. 111. 5. 

2. To catch birds, especially larks, by caus- 
ing them to crouch anil hide, by means nf a 
minor or mirrors fixed on aearlet cloth, or of 
a hawk either carried on the wrist or kept 
hovering over the spot where the birds lie. 

A similar practice is even now sometimes 
followed with a kite, cut in shape of a hawk, 
and kept steady over the birds. 

"They doc so Insult over, and reason them, never 
Hotiy so dared a hirke."— Burton : Anal. Melancholy, 

p. 661. 

* dare (3), i\f. [A.S thur/an ; Ice), thurfa ; 
Goth, than rban ; O.il. < U r. dur/an — to have 
need.] To want, to have need. 

” Ne dar he seche uou other lech*." 

Ctutell of Lone, 733. 

* dare (1), s. [Fr. dard = a dart.] The dace. 

•dare (2), s. [Dare (1). r.] 

1. Boldness, daring, dash. 

•* It lends a lustre and more great opinion, 

A larger dare to our great enterprise." 

,Shakc*p : 1 Uenry IV., iv. 1. 

2. A challenge, a defiance. 

••Sextus Pom pel us 
Hath given the dare to Cjesar." 

Shcketp. : Antony & Cleopatra, L 2. 

* dare, a . [Dare (2), r.] Stupid, dull. 

•‘ Drowpane and dare." — Roulate, I, 16 

* dare-ful, a. [Eng. dare ; -/«/( 0 ] Full of 
defiance. 

•• We might have met them dare fit l, heard to heard, 
And beat them backward home.* 

.• Macbeth, v. 5. 

T dlir ’-er, s. [Eng. dare (1), v. ; -er.J A chal- 
lenger ; one who dares or defies. 

•• Don Miohael, Leon ; another darer come." 

Iicaum. A Flet. : Rule a H't/’e, ill. 5- 

*darf, a, [Beri\] 

darg, dargue, * dark, s. [A corruption of 
dawerk = daywork.] 

1. A day’s work. 

•• I canna gang bi — I have a lang day's darg alore 
me."— Scott : Heart of Midlothian, ch. xxvi. 

2. The quantity of work done in a day. 

•*. . . the men, even at the reduced rates, are making 
better wages now than they obtained when rates were 
20 to 30 per cent, higher with the restricted darg."— 
Colliery Guardian, Nov. 6, 1880. 

1 darg-days, s. pi. Cottars were formerly 
bound to give the labour of a certain number 
of days to the superior, in lieu of rent, which 
were called “ darg-days i.e., days of work. 

darg, v.i, [Darg, s .] To be employed on 
day-work or by the day. 

darg'-er, s. [Eng. darg; -cr.] One who 
works by the day. 

dar'-ic, * darick, s. [Gr. Sapeueos ( dareikos ), 
prob. from Darius, king of Persia, either, as 
Herodotus states, Darius Hystaspes, or, in the 
opinion of some, an earlier monarch.] 

Nmnis. : A gold coin current in Persia, Asia 
Minor, <fcc. It was of the value of about 
£1 Is. 10d., and weighed about ISO gr. On 
the obverse is the figure of a crowned archer 
kneeling with a bow and long javelin, on the 
reverse a rude indentation. There is no in- 
scription. Darics are mentioned in Xenophon’s 
Anabasis , so they would he in circulation 
about 400 b.c. They are also mentioned 
under the name of adarkonim in some of the 
lat*T Old Testament books, viz., in 1 Chron. 
xxix. 7 and Ezra viii. 27. 

" He repaired at the length untoClmon, and brought 
him home to bis own door two bowls, the one full of 
darickt of gold, and the other full of daricks of ailver. 
which be pieces of money bo called, because that the 
name of Darius was written upon them."— Xorih: 
Plutarch, p. 416. 

dar-i-I', s. [A word of no etymology.) 

Logic: An arbitrary name for a mode of syl- 
logisms in tbe first figure, in which the Middle 
Term is made the subject of the Major and the 
predicate of the Minor premisa. By this mode 


we arrive at a Particular Conclusion from a 
Universal and a Particular premiss, e.?.,(A) 
All men are mortal. (1.) John is a mau. (I) 
Therefore John is mortal [ Logic, Syllogwm. ] 

dar- mg (1), j rr. par., a., k s. [I)ahe (1), v.] 

A. A 3 pr . }Hir, : lu senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 

B. As adjective : 

1. In a good sense : Bold, brave, courageous, 
fearless, stout, hardy. 

" Tli« gate. Judge If the echoes rung ! 

Ouward liU daring course he bore." 

Scott : lirvlnl of Triermain, 11 L 23. 

2. In a bad or dejrredatury sense : Presump- 
tuous, audacious. 

** Weak, daring creature* ! " 

Pope: Homer t Udyney, xiil. 169 

C. .4s substantive : 

1. 7n a good sense: Boldness, bravery, 
courage, stoutness. 

'•Chance aids their daring with unhop’d bu^com." 

Dry den : Virgil ; HJneid, V. 282. 

2. In « bad sense: Presumption, audacity, 
hardihood. 

H Crahb thus discriminates between daring 
and hold : " These terms may he both taken 
in a bad sense, but daring much oftencr than 
bold; in either case daring expresses more 
than bold : he who is daring provokes resist- 
ance and courts danger ; hut the bold man is 
contented to overcome the resistance offered 
to him : a man may be bold in the use of 
words only ; he must be daring in actions : 
he is bold in the defence of troth ; he is daring 
in military enterprise/* ( Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

• daring hardy, a. Audacious, pre- 
sumptuous. 

•• On join of death, no peraoti be bo bold 
Or daring-hardy as to touch the 

Hhahetp. : Itlchard II., L A 

* dar -lrig (2), pr. par., a ., k s. [Dare (2), v.] 

A. & B. As pr . pa r. & particip . adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. .4s subst. : The act or process of catch- 
ing birds by means of a mirror or a hawk. 

•daring-glass, s. A mirror used to 
dare larks ; hence, any fascination. 

. . daring- glauei or decoyes to bring men into 
the snares. ”—Gauden : Tcart of the Church, p. 197. 

dar'-ihg-ly, adv. [Eng. daring (1); -ly.] 

1. Bravely, courageously, fearlessly. 

*• Your brother, fir’d with hie success. 

Too daringly upon the foe did press." 

Halifax. 

2. Audaciously, presumptuously. 

"Some of the great principles of religion are every 
day openly and daringly attacked from tbe preaa” — 
Atterbury. 

* dar -ing-neSS, S. [Eug. daring; -ness.] 
The quality of being daring ; boldness, daring. 

"All the deep daringness of thought and deed 
With which the Dives have gifted him." 

Moore : Veiled Prophet of Khorauan. 

dark, *darck, •derk, ‘derke, *dere, 
• deork, 'dirk, * dirke, * dorke, dark, 
*durke, a., s. t k adv. [A.S. deorc.] 

A. As adjective: 

L Literally : 

1. Destitute of or without light. (Opposed 
to light.) 

2. Approaching to black, dull. (Opposed 
to bright or light coloured) 

“In Muscovy the generality of the people are more 
inclined to have dark coloured hair than flaxen."— 
Boyle. 

3. Of a brownish colour. (Opposed to fair.) 

“Their complexion is rather darker than that of 
the Gtaheiteans "—Cook : Third Voyage, bk. v„ cb. iiL 

1. Opaque. (Opposed to transparent.) 

5. Shaded, gloomy. 

“ No ! not fur these will he exchange 
HisdarA Locbaber’s boundless range." 

Scott : Marmion, iiL (In trod.) 

II. Figuratively : 

* 1. Deprived of light — i.e., of sight; blind. 

“The eyen of Ysrael weren derke for greet eelde."— 
Wycliffe : Gen. xlviii. 10. 

2. Not enlightened by knowledge ; ignorant, 
untaught. 

" The age wherein he liv'd was dar* ; bnt be 
Could not want sight, who taught the world to see. 

Denham : Progress of Learning, 63, 64. 

3. Obscure, ambiguous, mysterious ; hard 
to explain or understand. 

" But what have been thy answers, what but dark. 
Ambiguous, and with double sense deluding.” 

Milton ! P. It., i. 434, 435. 

4. Hidden, concealed, not opcD. 


"Thei that . . . wenteu bl derke weie#.”— Wycliffe i 
Proa, i L I i. 

5. Morally black, wicked, ntrociuus. 

“The dudes wblcbe are Inward derke.’ 

Gower, L U 

• 6. Gloomy, cheerless. 

“ All men of dark U-ut j^ra. according to their degre* 
of melancholy or entliuai.wm, may film convent* fitted 
to their humours."— Adauon : On Italy. 

7. Unfavourable, disheartening, disconrsg- 
ing, dismal. 

• 8. Reticent, secret, not ojien, 

" The dark unrelenting Tiberiun . , Gibbon. 
i). Applied, in racing slung, to a horse 
which has never appeared In public. 

“Tbls dark brother to Reveller had Iwen almost loat 
eight of."— Dally Telegraph. Feb. 2'J, b-W. 

B. As substantive : 
l. Literally ; 

I. Darkness, obscurity, absence of light; 
night time. 

•• When It dreew to the drrk and the dale Blnked." 

At maunder , Praginent, 714. 

* 2. A dark spot, or part. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Want or absence of moral or intellectnal 
enlightenment ; ignorance. 

"TUI we ourwlvc* perceive by our own understand- 
ing!. we are as much in tbe dark, and as void of know- 
ledge, as before." — Locke. 

2. A state of obscurity ; the background. 

” All he *ay* of himself is, that he U an obscure J«r- 
60 U ; one. I supjHjee he means, that u lu tbe dar*."— 

A tU'rbury, 

3. Secrecy, privacy. 

* C. As adv. : In the dark, without light. 

“ I *ee no more In you 
Than without caudle may go iLtrk to bed." 

Shake up. : As Vou Like It. IiL &. 

Crabb thus disc rim mates betwteu dark , 
obscure, dim, and mysterious ; " Iiorkruss ex- 
presses more than obscurity : the former de- 
notes the total privation of light ; the latter 
only the diminution of light. Dai k is opposed 
to light : obscure to bright Darkness may be 
used either in the natural or moral sense ; 
obscurity only in the moral sense ; in this case 
the former conveys a more un favourable idea 
than the latter ; darkness serves to co\ er that 
which ought not to be hidden ; obscurity inter- 
cepts our view of that which we would wish 
to see ; the former is the consequence of de- 
sign ; the latter of neglect or accident : the 
letter sent by the conspirator in the gunpowder 
plot to his friend was dark ; all passages in 
ancient writers which allude to circumstances 
no longer known must necessarily be obscure ; 
a comer may be said to be dark or obscure, 
but the former is used literally and the latter 
figuratively : the owl is obliged, from the 
weakness of its visual organs, to seek the 
darkest corners in the day-time ; meD of dis- 
torted minds often seek obscu re comers, only 
from disappointed ambition. Dim expresses 
a degree of darkness, but it is employed more 
in relation to the person seeing than to the 
object seen. The eyes are said to grow dim, 
or the sight dim. The light is said to be dim, 
by which things are but dimly seen. Mysterious 
denotes a species of the ciart, in relation to 
the actions of men ; where a veil is intention- 
ally thrown over any object so as to render it 
as incomprehensible as that which is sacred. 
Dark is an epithet taken always in the bad 
sense, but mysteidous is always in an indifferent 
sense. We are told in the Sacred Writings 
that men love darkness rather than light, be- 
cause their deeds are evil. Whatever, there- 
fore, is dark in the ways of men, is naturally 
presumed to be evil ; but things may be mys- 
terious in the eveuts of human life, without 
the express intention of an individual to 
render them so. The speeches of an assassin 
and conspirator will be dark: any iutricat# 
affair which involves the characters and con- 
duct of men may he mysterious .” {Crabb : Eng. 
Synon.) 

^ Dark is used largely in composition with 
the names of colours, to express the deepness 
of shade of the colour : as dark-blue, dark - 
brou>n, dark-grey, dark-red, Ac. Obvious com- 
pounds are : Dark-browed {Scott), dark-coloured, 
dark-haired, dark-skinned. 

dark ages, s. pL An epithet frequently 
applied to the middle ages, wheD exaggerated 
views were entertained as to the amount of 
ignorance then existing. Hallam makes it to 
span a little more than 1000 years, commencing 
with the invasion of France by Clovis, a.d. 
4S6, to the invasion of Naples by Charles VUI. 
in 1495. 


fate, f^t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = e. ey = a. qu — kw. 
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dark-box, s. A dosed chamber in which 
an electric light is placed, in order that experi- 
ments may be deprived of all light except the 
beams issuing at the lens. (Knight.) 

dark-chambcr, s. [Camera obscura.) 


dark-drift, s. 

Min. : A small opening in the lead-ini nes of 
the Richmond district. 

dark-eyed, a. 

I. Lit. : Having dark or black eyes. 

*2. Fig.: Dark. 

•*. . . dark eyed night." Shakesp. : Lear. ii. i. 

dark-fringed, a. Having dark laslies 

" Slow the ila rk-f ringed eyelids till, 

Curtaining each azure ball." 

Scott : Bridal of Triermain, il. 27. 

dark- glancing, a. Haring dark eyes. 

“ With Spain's dark- gland no daughters.” 

Byron: Chi hie Harold, 1. 69. 

dark-glasses, s.p?. Shades fitted to 
optical refteeting-instruments to intercept the 
aun’s rays. 

dark-horse, s. [Dark, A II. 0.) Also 
used of any competitor in a contest of any 
kind, about whose abilities or prowess 
nothing is certainly known. 

* dark-house, s. A place of confinement 
for lunatics, a mad -house. 

“Love is merely a madness, and, I tell you. deserves 
as well a dark-house and a whip as madmen do.' — 
Shakesp. : As Von Like It, 1H. 2. 

* dark-land, s. An allegorical expression 
for the country of ignorance. ( Bunyan : Pil- 
grim's Progress.) 

dark-lantern, s. A lantern having a 
circular shade, which may be used to close 
tbe aperture and hide the light. 

dark-lines, s. pi. [Spectrum Analysis.) 

dark-minded, a. Having a traitorous 
or depraved mind. 

dark-red silver. 

Min. : The same as Pyraroite (q.v,), 

dark-rolling, a . Rolling darkly. 

" Path of tne Dane to fame and might I 
Dark-rolling wave ! " 

Longfellow : Transition ; King Christian. 

dark-slide, s. 

Phot. : The holder for the sensitized plate. 
[Plate-holder.) 

dark-souled, a. Having a depraved 
spirit. 

dark-veiled, a. Closely or darkly veiled ; 
bidden, concealed. 

" Dark-veiTd Cotytto I " Milton : Comm, 129. 

dark-well, s. A cell elevated beneath a 
transparent object in a microscope, to form 
an opaque background when the said object 
is to be viewed as illuminated by light from 
above. 


dark-working, o. "Working or acting 
secretly ; not openly. 

" Dark-working sorcerers, that change the mind." 

Shakesp. : Comedy of Errort , i. 2. 


• dark, * darke, * derke, * derken, 
* dirk, v t. & i. [A.S. dmreia a.) 

A. Transitive : 


I, Lit. : To make dark, to darken. 

" The nightes cbaunce 
Hath derked all the brighte sonne." 

Oower : II 1. 807. 

II, Figuratively : 

1. To obscure, to hide. 

*' Our fetth was dirked ” 

Lydgate : Minor Poemt, p. 138. 

2. To disfigure. 

" This bo darks 

In Philoten all graceful marks." 

Shakesp. : Pericles, iv. (IntrocL). 

B. Intransitive : 


1. To become dark. 


“ The wind aroa. the wether darketh." 

Gower .* lit 295. 

2. To hide, to He hid. 

** A1 that day in that den they darkedf 

William of Paleme, 2,651. 


•darke-long, adv. [Darklino.) 

“Such ns for pouertie he not able to go to that 
charges are in the night darkelong, without all pompe 
and ceremonies buried In a dunghill.” — Hackluyt : 
Voyages. voL ii., |*t. It. p. 88. 


dark’-en, # durkcn, * dyrkyn, v.t. & t. 

[Eng. dark; 

A. Intransitive : 

* 1. To lie hid, to conceal oneself, to hide. 

** Alle dyrkyns the dere in the Uym scoghea.” 

A nturs of Arthur, v. 

2. To become dark or darker. 

'• Aa one who. walking in the twilight gloom. 

Hears round about hiui voices as it darkens” 
Longfellow : Dcdtcat ion. 

B. Transitive: 

I. Literally: 

1. To make dark or darker ; to deprive of 
light. 

"But in those dayB. after that trihnlation, tbe sun 
shall be darkened, aud the moon shall not give her 
light.*'— Mark xiii. 24. 

2. To cover so as to make dark, to obscure. 

“ They covered the face of the whole earth so that 
the land was darkened — ExoU. x. 15. 

*11. Figuratively : 

1. To obscure, to clond, to make dark or 
obscure. 

" Who is this that dark earth counsel by words with- 
out knowledge?'' — Job xxxviii. 2. 

2. To perplex, to cloud, to dim. 

“ Such was his wisdom, that his confidence did 
seldom darken his foresight, especially in things near 
band." — Bacon. 

3. To foul, to 9ully, to disgrace. 

“Spend'at thou thy fury on some worthless Bong. 
Darkening thy power to lend base suhjects light?” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet*, 100. 

4. To make gloomy or cheerless. 

“ What cloud soeuer hath darkened my present lot.” 
—Speed : The Homans, bk. vi., ch. vi.. § 15. 

dark-ened, pa. par. or a. [Darken, v.] 

dark'-en er, s. [Eng. darken ; - er .] One 

who or that which darkens. (Lit. £ fig.) 

", . . it is a pernicious evil, the darkener of man's 
life, tbe disturber of his reason, ami common con- 
fouuder of truth."—/?. Jonson : Discoveries. 

dark'-en -ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Darken, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. The act or state of becoming dark or 
darker. 

2. The act of making dark or darker. 

* 3. The twilight, the evening. 

* dark'-ful, * derk-fu. 1 , a. [A.S. deorc/ull.] 
Full of darkness. 

•* Yif thyn eighe be wejrward, al thl body shal be 
derkful.”— Wychffe : Mutt. vi. 22. 

* dark hood, deorkhede, * derkhede, 
* durchfede, s. [Eng. dark, and hood.] 
Darkness. 

“Al o tide of tbe dai we were In durchede.”— St. 
Brandan, p. 2. 

*dark' ing, *deorcunge, pr. par., a., & s. 
[A.S. deorcung.] [Dark, v.] 

A. B, As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or state of becoming 
dark; darkening. 

dark’-ish, a. [Eng. dark; -isft.) Rather 
dark, dusky. 

“Then the priest shall look: and. behold, if the 
bright spots in the skin of their desb be darkish 
white, . . Lcvif. xiii. 39. 

*dark’ Te, v.i. [A freq. or incept, form from 
dark (q.v.).] To grow dark. 

*'. . . Ilia honest brows darkling as he looked towards 
me," — Thackeray ; Jfewcomes. ck. lxvL 

* dark-ling, a. & adv. [Eng. dark , and adv. 
suit", -ling. ] 

A. As adj. : Dark, gloomy. 

** And down the darkling precipice 
Are dash'd into the deep abyss,” 

Moore: Eire Worshippers. 

B. As adv. : In the dark. 

" So out went the candle, and we were left darkling.” 
— Shakesp. : King Lear, i. 4. 

dark-lins, adv. [Darkling.) In the dark. 

“An* to the kiln she goes then. 

An darklins graipit for the banks," 

Burns: Halloween. 

dark -ly, darckelye, * derkliche, adv. 
[A.S. deorclicc; Eng. dark; -ly.] 

1. Lit. : In a dark manner ; without light. 

2. Fig. : Obscurely, dimly, vaguely, un- 
certainly, imperfectly. 

" Yet must 1 think leBs wildly !— I have thought 
r loo long and darkly, . . 

Byron : Childe Harold, iiL 7. 


dark' ness, * darkencssc, * darknes, 

• derknes, * derkness, * derkcncsse, 

* dirknesse, s. lEng. dark ; -Tiess.) 

I. Litcrully: 

1. The state or quality of being dark or 
without light ; obscurity, gloominess. (Op- 
posed to brightness.) 

“And when the sixth hour was come, there waa 
darkness over the whole laud until the ninth hour.''— 
Mark xv. 33. 

2. The state or quality of being opaque. 
(Opposed to transparency.) 

3. The state of being of a dark colour. (Op- 
posed to fairness.) 

II. Figuratively : 

1. The state of being obscure, secret, myste- 
rious, or not easily expl, lined or understood ; 
obscurity. 

2. A state of ignorance, or of moral or intel- 
lectual blindness. 

"Though left in utter darkness a* to what concerned 
his interests, he had the suTe guidance of his prin- 
ciples."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xviL 

* 3. Blindness ; deprivation of sight. 

Ende I wul, as Edippe, In derkenesse ? 

My eoruful lyf." 

Chaucer: Trail. A Cret., tv. 27L 

* 4. Privacy, secrecy. 

"What I tell you in darkness that apeak ye In light* 
—Matt. x. 27. 

5. Wickedness. 

“The instruments of darknes* tell us truths " 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, L S. 

6. The empire or power of Satan or th« 
devil ; hell. 

“ Now let the powers of dnrknets huast 

That 1 aiu foiled, and thou art grieved 1" 

Cou’per : Olney Hymn*, xL 

* 7. Death. 

" I will encounter darkness as a bride." 

Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, iiL L 
*8. ill will, bad blood. 

“Tber is aom darknes hapned twixt the two Favour 
ites."— Hou-el: Lett., p. 122. 

t dark -some, * darkesum, s. [Eng. dark, 
aud suff. -some (q.v.).] 

1. Lit. : Dark, gloomy, shaded. 

“ Their darksome boughs on either side." 

IVorrf.NU'orf h : H'Aite Doe of Kyhtone, IT. 

2. Fig. : Dark, gloomy, cheerless. 

“The darksome hours . . Carlyle. 

dark’-y, s. [Eng. dark; - y .) 

1. A common name for a negro. (Colloquial.) 

2. A bull's-eye ; a policemans lantern. 

dar' ling, * derling, * derlyng, *der- 
lynge, * derrliung, * darling, s. & a. 

[A.S. dim. deoiling, from dedr — dear.) 

A. As substantive : 

1. Lit. : One who is dearly beloved ; a 
favourite, a pet. 

" Dauid. Codes owune deorling " — A ncren Thole. 

“ Come, and see nij' ship, my darling l” 

Longfellow : Musician* Tale. 

* 2. Fig. (Script.) : The life. 

" Deliver my soul from the sword ; my darling 
'ril’n' (yeli idathi) from the power of the dog.”— 
Psalms xxii. 20. 

The parallelism of the Hebrew poetry 
shows that dailing here means life. 

B. As adj. : Dearly beloved ; regarded with 
great kindness and tenderness ; favourite. 

" Great JSsyetes was the hero's sire ; 

His spouse. Hippodain£. divinely fair, 

Anchises' eldest hope and darling care." 

Pope : Homer'* Iliad, xiii 538-40. 

4 dar'-llng-ness, s. [Eng. darling; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being greatly beloved ; 
dearness, great affection. (Browning : Aris • 
tuph. Apol., p. 39.) 

dar-ling-to'-m-a, s. [Named after Dr. Dar* 
lington, an American botanist.] 

Bot. : A genus of pitcher- plants, belonging 
to the order Sarraceniacete (Sarrace iiiads). 
The Darlingtonia ctdifornica grows in the 
northern pait of California, ehieliy in the dis- 
trict around Mount Shasta. It is found in 
boggy places, on the slopes of mountains. 
It entraps insects, which are attracted to the 
curious pitcher or hood at the extremity of 
the tubular leaves; and, once inside, are pre- 
vented by the fine hairs which point down- 
wards from again returning. Sometimes the 
leaf stems at their base are filled to the depth 
of four or five inches with insect remains. 
The larva of a small moth, Xanthoptera $emi- 
crocea, preys on the plant, and that of a dip- 
terous insect, Sarcophaga sarraccnice, feeds oa 


boil, bo^; pout, j<S^rl; cat, 90!!, chorus, 9b in, bench: go, gem; thin, this; sin, as ; expect, Xenophon, exist, -irig. 
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the dead lusecta which It encloses, (Ilorti- 
cultural Records, No. 15, June, 1877, p. 81.) 

darn (1), * dern (1), v.t. & i. [Wei. damlo = 
to piece, darn - a piece ; O. Fr. durne = 
^iee, a piece. (.S'Aro/.)] 

A. Transitive: 

1. I At. : To mend or patch a hole or rent 
by imitating the texture of the original mate- 
rial with cotton, wool, yarn, <fcc. 

“ Will sho thy linen wash, or lioeeu darn /“ Qay. 

2. Fig. : To patch up. 

" To darn up the rents of schism."— Milton. 

B. Intrans . : To mend or patch by darning. 

* darn (2), * dern (2), v.t. & i. [Darn, o.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To hide, to conceal. 

2. To cause to hide ; to drive into conceal- 
ment. 

" . . till he kill or dfirru', in putting tb© fox In the 
earth, ami then hooke him out, or starve him."— 
Ahmro: L’jcped . P. il. 122. 

B. Intrans. : To hide. 

M TheLr courage quailed and they began to dern.* 
Hudson Judith, p. SI. 

darn, s. [Darn, v.] A hole, rent, or piece 
mended by darning. 

% darn, "'dern, a. [A.S. derne .] [Dekne.] 
Secret, hidden, private. 

” There's not a >lern nook, or cove, or corrl, In the 
whole country. Hint he’s nut acquainted with."— Ncott : 
Warerley, cli xviii. 

darned, pa. par. or a. [Ijarn, v.] 

dar nel, * der-nel, * der-nell, s. [Etyrn. 
doubtful ; prob. connected with O. Fr. dame 
— stupefied. ( Skeat . )] 

Bot . : The popular name for Lolium temulen- 
turn, which some suppose to be the Infelix 
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lolium of Virgil and the $t£avia ( zizania ) or 
tares of Scripture. It was believed by the 
ancients to he poisonous and narcotic. It is 
common in cornfields. It has culms one to 
two feet high, the spike being like that of 
Triticum, repens, the Wheat-grass or Couch- 
grass. 

TI Red darnel: Lolium perenne. (Britten 
& Holland.) 

darn'~cr, s. [Eng. darn ; -er.] One who darns 
or mends by darning. 

d?ir'-nex, dar -nix, s. [Dornick.] A sort 

of coarse damask, manufactured at Tournay, 
for carpets, &c. (Beaumont £ Fletcher : Noble 
Gentleman, v. 2.) 

darning, pr. par., a., & s. [Darn, v .] 

A. t B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or process of mend- 
ing holes or rents by darning. 

"Now supposing those stockings of Sir John's en- 
dued with some degree of consciousness at every par* 
tionlar darn ing, they would have been sensible, that 
they were the same individual pair of stockings, both 
before and after the darning ; and this sensation 
would have continued in them through all the succes- 
sion of darnings /"— Arbuthnot Pope : Mart. Scrib. 

darning-ball. s. An egg-shaped ball, 
made of hard wood, ivory, cocoa-imt shell, or 
gla»s, over which a stocking or other article 
to be darned is drawn smooth ; a darning- 
last. 

darning- last, s. A potato, an egg, an 
apple, a small gourd, or anything similar, 
used to stretch a portion of a stocking while 
being darned. 


darn—dartingly 


darning needle, s. A needle of large 
size tor carrying a woollen yarn lit stopping 
holes in knitted or woven fabrics. 

If Devil 1 8 darning. needle : [Devil.] 

dar' nis, s. [Etyin. doubtful.] 

Entom. : A genus of Ilemiptera, belonging 
to the family Cerc-opnla*. The animal is en- 
closed in a hard shell without any external 
appearance of wings, which lie concealed 
beneath. 

da ro-gah, s. [Mahratta, Ac. ihtroga.] An 
overseer, a superintendent. (Anglo-Indian.) 

da-roo , s. [An Egyptian word (?)] See the 
compound. 

daroo tree, s. 

Bot. : The Egyptiau Sycomore, Ficus ayco- 

VWTUS, 

" dar rain', * dar-reyne, * de ralne, 
' derayne, * dereync, v.t. [Norm. Fr. 

duraigner , deraigner ; Low l,at. deraisno, from 
derationo, from Lat. de — from, by, and ratio 
= a reason, an account.] [Deraign.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. To defend in battle, to champion. 

"That hymself . . . iu wylde field wolde fyglit© 

To derayne Godea ryghte." 

Pickard Cceur de Lion . 7,0C«. 

2. To win or gain in battle. 

M Thou weneet to dereync hire hy batayle." 

Chaucer: C. T„ 1,81 o. 

3. To set out in order of battle, to range. 

" Darraign your battle, for they are at hand," 

Shake sp. : a Henry VI., IL 2. 

4. To engage in, to undertake battle. 

" Therewith they ‘gan to hurlen greedily. 
Redoubted battle ready to darraine.” 

Spenser : F. Q., I. }v. 20. 

II. Old Law : To clear « legal account ; to 
answer an accusation ; to settle a controversy. 

* dar rein, a. [O. Fr. darrein ; Fr. dernier .] 

Old Law : The last : as darrein presentment 
= the last presentment. 

Assize of darrein presentment is an assize 
sought when on a benefice becoming void 
a stranger presents a clerk to it in prejudice 
of the right which the proper patron has 
received from his ancestors. (Blnckstone : 
Comment., bk. iii., ch. xvi.) It waa abolished 
by 3 & 4 William IV., c. 27, § 36. 

* dar-retne, v.t . [Bahrain.] 

dart (1), s. [O. Fr. dart, a modification of A.S. 
daradh, daredh ; Sw. dart ; I cel. darradhr ; 
O. il. Ger. far/.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : A javelin, a short missile weapon 
thrown hy the hand, or impelled by the breath 
through a tube. Dart-heads are usually made 
of iron, but among savage oations flints, sea- 
shells, fish-bones, and other hard substancea. 
have been employed ; and among some ot the 
aboriginal inhabitants of Africa and America 
the dart was merely a sharp-pointed stick, the 
end of which was carbonised by fire. The 
weapon is always very simple in its construc- 
tion, and is usually from 3 to 5 feet long. 

“ And he took three darts in his hand, . . .‘—2 Sam- 
xviii. 14. 

2. Fig. : Anything which pierces or wounda 
as a daft. 

11. Needlework : A term employed to denote 
the two short seams made on each side of the 
front of a bodice, wheuce small gores have 
been cut, making the slope requisite to sit in 
closely under the bust. (Diet, of Needlework.) 

* dart-easter, s. One who throws darts ; 
a light-armed, soldier. 

" Aud auone after, the Boeotians caused a certaine 
nomher of slingers and dart-casters to comuie from 
Malie wytb two thousand© good souldiars on fote." — 
A'icoll : Thueid., foL 118. 

* dart man, s. A dart-caster. 

“ Without an aim the dart-man darts bis spear." 

Sylvester : The Vocation, 304. 

dart-snake, s. 

Zool. : A name given to the serpentiform 
lizards of the genus Acontiaa, from their 
habit of darting on their prey or enemies. 

dart, darte, v.t. & L [Dart (1), s.] 

A. Transitive : 

* 1. To pierce with a dart, 

“ I darte, I peree or stryke thorowe with a darte.”— 
Palsgrave. 


t 2. To throw aa a dart, to coat hostility. 

" Jlc whets hU tuaks, and turns, and dares the war; 
Th' Invader# dart their tuv'iiu* from afar " 

Dry den. Virgil; -£neid, x. 1,004, 1,00ft. 

3. To shoot out. 


" Forth from ills head his forked tongue be throws, 
Darting It full against a kitten s note." 

Cowper . Colubrlad 

4. To emit, to send forth, to shoot out. 


Or what ill eyes malignant glances dart * 

Pope; Autumn, 80, 8L 

B. Intransitive : 


1. To start and rush suddenly ; to run oi 
move with speed 

" He spurr d his steed, he couched his lance. 

And darted on the Bruce at once." 

Scott : Lord of the Isles, vl U. 

* 2. To throw darts. 


“Now, darting Parthla, art thou struck." 

Shakesp. : Antony Sc Cleojsatra, ILL L 


dart (2), [Dace.] The dace. 


dart'-ar§, ». [Fr. darfr« = ringworm, tetters.) 

Veterinary : An ulcer on the skin, to which 
lambs are subject. 

dart’-ed, pa. par. or a. [Dart, u.) 

dart'-er, e. [Eng. dart ; -er.] 

I. Ordinary I Ain guage : 

1. One who throws darta. 

. . what Jupiter was feigned to he among th* 
Gods, a darter or lightning, . . Sir IT. Jones: To 
Lord Althorp. 

2. One who starts and springs forward 
auddenly and quickly. 

*' The Finny darter with the glittering scale*." 

Byron : Childe Harold, Iv. 87. 

II. Technically : 

I. Ornithology : 

(1) An order in Maegillivray'a classification 
of birds, containing the Kingfishers, Bee- 
eatera, and Jacamars, so called from their 
habit of darting on to their prey. [Jacula- 
tores.] 

(2) A genua of web-footed awimming birds 
belonging to the Pelecanidfe. The neck in all 
ia exceedingly long. Plotus mdanogaster is 



the Snake-hird, so called from the serpent- 
like form of the neck and head. The Darters 
are natives of tropical America and Africa, and 
of Australia. [Snake-biho, Plotbs.] 

2. Ichthy. : The darter-fish, Toxotes. 

darter-fish, s. [Archeb-fish.] 

dart -ers, s. pi. [Dabtue.] 

Dart -ford, s. [The name of a small town in 
Kent, England.] 

Dartford blue, $. A British butterfly — 
the Chalk-hill Blue, Polyommatus or Lyctena 
Corydon, found in plenty on a range of hillocks 
between Dartford and Darentb Wood. 

Dartford warbler, s. 

Ornith. : Sylvia provincialis, a sombre- 
plumaged warbler ranging from the south- 
east of England to North Africa and Pales- 
tine. The first English specimen was ob- 
tained at Dartford. 

dart’-ing, pr. par., a., & t. [Dart, v.] 

A, A B. As ;>r. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of throwing darts. 

2. The act of starting, running, or moving 
with velocity. 

* dart'-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. darting; -ly.) In 
maimer of a dart ; with velocity. 


fate, lat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, eub, eiire, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, so, ce = e; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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dart’-le, v.i. [A freq. from dart (q.v.).] 
To dart. 

“My bUt that dartlct the red and the blue.* 

Browning : My i Star . 

dart -oid, a. [Or. fiapros (dartos) = flayed, 
and tlSoi ( eidos ) = form, appearance.) Re* 
semhlitig, or consisting of, dartos (q.v.). 

dartold-tiasuc, s. 

Aiiat. : The structure of the dartos, inter- 
mediate between muscle and elastic fibrous 
tissue. 

dar tos, s. [Gr. SaprJ? (dartos) = flayed ; Sepw 
( dero )— to flay.] 

A not. : The second or proper covering of 
the scrotum, the other being the integument. 
The dartos is a very thin and abundant layer 
of contractile fibrous tissue, between elastic 
tissue and muscular fibre in property. It 
aends inwards the Septum scroti, a distinct 
septum dividing into two cavities for the two 
testes. It is continuous round the base of 
the scrotum with the common superficial 
fascia of the perineum aud abdomen. 

dar- tre, s. [Fr.] Herpes, a term used occa- 
sionally by French writers to denote almost 
any disease of the skin. [Dartar3.] 

dar'-troiis, a. [Eng. dartife) ; -oms.] Of or 
pertaining to dartre ; herpetic. 

Dar win l an, a. As. [From the proper name 
Darwin, and Eng. adj. soft. -tan.) [Darwin- 
ism. ) 

A. As adj.: Pertaining to or relating to 
Charles Darwin or his biological views. 

“The second reason is a somewhat Darwinian one. 
There seems to exist among words, even na among 
living beings, a struggle for existence, terminating in 
the ' survival of the fittest.' "—Beamex : Comp. Gram. 
Aryan Lang, of India, vol. 1. (1872). Jntrod., p. 72. 

E. As subst . : A follower of Charles Darwin. 
[Darwinism.) 

Dar-win -tc-al, a. [From (Charles) Darwin ; 
and Eng. adj. suflf. - ical .] Pertaining or relat- 
ing to Charles Darwin or his views. 

Dar win'-ic~*U-)y t ady. [Eng. Darwinical; 
-ly.] After the manner of Charles Darwin ; 
in accordance with Darwinism. 

Dar' - win - ism, $. (Named after Charles 
Darwin, M.A.. LL.D., F.R.S., the grandson of 
Dr. Erasmus Darwin, author of the Botanic 
Garden, published in 1781 ; the Zoonomia, or 
Laws of Organic Life, given to the world in 
1796; and the Phytobgia, or Philosophy of 
Agriculture and Gardening, sent forth in 
1800. The son of Dr. Erasmus Darwin was an 
eminent physician practising at Shrewsbury, 
in which town Mr. Charles Darwin was born, 
in February, 1809. He was Educated at 
Shrewsbury* Edinburgh, and Cambridge. He 
first became known through going (without 
salary) as naturalist with the Beagle survey- 
ing ship of war, which, between December, 
1831, and December, 1836, circumnavigated 
the globe. In 1839 he married his cousin, 
Miss Emma Wedgwood, and had ultimately a 
family of five sons and two daughters. Between 
1842 and 1846 he published three important 
works, one of which— that on Coral-reefs — 
revolutionized the views till then held on the 
formation of the Pacific Islands. On Novem- 
ber 24, 1S59, he gave to the world the first edi- 
tion of his immortal work on the Origin of 
Species; on January 7, 18(30, the second ap- 
peared. That now before us, printed in 1882, 
is stated to be the sixth edition, with additions 
and corrections to 1872. The work has been 
translated intn most, if not all, civilized lan- 
guages. In 1S71 Mr. Darwin, in his Descent 
of Man, extended the views advanced in the 
Origin of Species, to the human race. His 
last great work, one announcing great dis- 
coveries in connection with the earthworm, 
was called The Formation of Vegetable 
Mould. When the Origin of Species and 
Die Descent of Man ■ were sent forth, many 
replies were published by religious mea who 
deemed his views completely antagonistic to 
Revelation ; but when he died, on April 19, 
1882, his merits were acknowledged on all 
sides. Admirers considered him the Sir Isaac 
Newton of biology, whilst even those who 
could not assent to his views believed that 
Westiniuster Abbey was his fitting resting- 
place, and in a circular apj baling for contribu- 
tions to a memorial in his honor two of the 
most prominent names are those of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York.) 


Biol., Hist., d-c. : The views, especially re- 
garding the origin of apecies and the descent 
of man, expressed in detail and advocated with 
much earnestness, but with perfect scientific 
candor, by Mr. Charles Darwin. [Ely in.] 

Just before the publication of Mr. Darwin's 
first great work on the subject, the vast ma- 
jority of naturalists helieved that each species, 
whether of animals or of plants, was a separate 
creation. It was known that it might run 
into “ varieties," might be improved by culti- 
vation, or might help to originate a " hybrid " 
between it and another species, in which case 
the hybrid was sterile, but it was deemed quite 
a canon of natural science that it could undergo 
no farther change. Mr. Darwin followed a 
small but distinguished school of naturalists 
in setting wholly aside this canon, and accept- 
ing instead of it the transmutation of species. 
[Transmutation.] Mr. Darwin’s views as to 
how species originated, arrived at indepen- 
dently about the same time by Mr. Alfred 
Russel Wallace, and foreshadowed by many 
ancient writers, may be embodied in the fol- 
lowing postulates or propositions. 

(1) That a certain amount of variability 
exists in every animal or plant. No children 
of the same parents are quite alike, and the 
circumstances of the life of each tend to in- 
crease the original variation. It is the same 
with animals and plants. Variation is so great 
under domestication that it has excited uni- 
versal notice. Witness the case of tame 
pigeons, dogs, cats, or cattle. Similar changes 
go on at a slower rate in nature among wild 
animals and plants. 

(2) Animals and plants, when not checked 
in their increase, tend to multiply at a geo- 
metrical ratio. Mai thus long ago pointed out 
that this ie the case with man, and it is the 
same with inferior animals and plants. Each 
species would singly fill the earth were it not 
checked by others. 

(3) Hence there is a continual struggle for 
existence among all organized beings in the 
world, individuals of each species battling 
against those of all other species, and yet more 
severely against those of their own. 

(4) Speaking broadly, those best adapted for 
the struggle will be the victors in it, while 
those less adapted to it will be defeated and 
die. This ia called by Mr. Darwin Natural 
Selection. 

(5) As the offspring of any animal or plant 
tends to be in most respects like its parent, 
and as the less improved forms are likely to be 
vanquished and perish, each race will ulti- 
mately be continued by the individuals in it 
more highly organized than Ihe reat. Sexual 
preferences will produce a selection tending in 
the same direction. 

(0) The iesult will be an endless progression, 
evolving higher species, genera, families, 
orders, classes, if not even sub-kingdoms 
themselves, the iufiuitely varied forms being 
each adapted to the circumstances by which it 
is surrounded. Man is believed by Mr. Darwin 
to have possibly descended at a highly remote 
period, from "a group of marine animals re- 
sembling the [minute tadpole-like] larvae of 
existing Ascidians." The line of our an- 
cestry ran next through the Ganoid fishes, the 
Amphibiaos, the Monotremata, the ancient 
Marsupials, the early progenitors of the Pla- 
cental Mammals, the Lemuridie, the Simiadae, 
the Anthropoid Apes, and a species covered 
with hair, both sexes having beards, the ears 
pointed and capable of movement, great canine 
teeth present in the males, the body provided 
with a tail, the foot prehensile, the habits 
arboreal, the birthplace some warm forest- 
clad land. 

Darwinism was and is, to a certain extent, 
misunderstood by the general public. When 
first it was broached it was held as teaching, 
among other views, that — 

“ A very tall pig. with a very long nose, 

Put« t >rth a proboscis quite down to his toes. 

Aud tbeu by the uaiue of au elephant goes." 
Here the transformation is in the lifetime of 
one animal. Mr. Darwin's transformations 
demand for their accomplishment vastly ex- 
tended geological ages, and at the end of them 
the pig does not become the elephant. He 
held that 3t a remote point of bygone geologi- 
cal time an animal, which was neither a pig 
nor an elephant, but had the characteristics 
common to both, existed. It gave rise to more 
specialized forms; the same process took place 
with them till the pig came at hist from an 
ancestor not ao specialized as itself, and the 


elephant from another. It is difficult, if not 
impossible, to harmonize Darwinism with the 
views regarding creation entertained by the 
great majority of the people ; with Theism it 
has not necessarily any controversy. With 
regard to the origin of life Mr. Darwin believes 
that it may have “ been originally breathed by 
the Creator into a few forms or iuto one.** 
Thus not merely a God, hnt a Creator, is recog- 
nized. [Development, Evolution, Trans- 
formation, Transmutation.] 

dar' -win itc, s. [Named after Charles 
Darwio,] [Darwinism.] 

Min, : The 9ame as Wuitneyite (q.v.). 

* dasche, v. [Dash.] 

das-^il'-li- dse, s . pi. [Mod. Lat. dascillu$, 
aud fern. pi. adj. snff. -idee.] 

Entom. : A family of Pentamerous Beetles. 
Chief genera. Dascillus, Cyplion, and Helodes. 

das-<fil liis, s. [Gr. SdobaAAos (tlaskilbs) — 
the name of a fish.] 

Entom. : A genus of Beetles, the typical one 
of the family DasciUidde. Dascillus ccrvinut 
is found in Britain. 

* dase, v. [Daze.] 

dash, " daschc, + dassche, * dasse, u.t 

(V 1 [Icel. daska = to strike ; fc>w. daska; 
Dan. daske = to slap.] 

A. Transitive: 

L Literally: 

1. To strike violeatly, to shatter. 

** Daschte and adreynte fourty shippes there." 

Rob. of Gloucester, p. 6L 

Generally with the adverb, phrase, To 
pieces, in pieces. 

" A brave vessel . . . daih'd all to pieert." 

Shakesp. : Tempest, i 2. 

2. To strike, to smite, to knock. (Generally 
with the adverb oaf.) 

“Troilus had IiIb brains dathed out . . Sh'tketp. : 
As You. Like It, iv. 1. 

3. To strike violently, to cause to come 
sharply into collision with anything. 

"... lest at any time thou doth thy foot against • 
stone ."— Matt iv. 6. 

4. To knock or throw away sharply. 

“ And dash'd away the tear he scorn'd.” 

Scott . Lord of tne Ides, Iv. 

5. To throw violently. 

" Zhufcim/ water on them may prove the beat 
remedy."— J lortimer. 

6. To bespatter, to besprinkle. 

7. To agitate or throw up violently, to cause 
to rise. 

At once the brushing oars and brazen prow 

Dash up the sandy waves, aud ope the depths below." 

Drydeti: Virgil ; JSnrid, V. 188, 189. 

II. Figuratively: 

* 1. To bespatter, to disturb. 

•• . . this tempest, 

Dashing the garment of this peace, ahodea 

The suaden breach on't." 

Shaketp. : Henry YIII., i. L 

2. To place or put hastily or carelessly. 

* 3. To mingle, mix, or adulterate with 
some inferior admixture. 

“ Several revealed truths are dashed aud adulterated 
with a mixture of fables and human inventions."— 
Spectator, No. 580. 

4. To flood, to fill with water. 

“Fountains aud cypresses peculiarly become build- 
ings, and no* man can have been at Rome, and seeD 
the vast haaina of marble dathed with perpetual cas- 
cades in the area of St. Peter s, without retaining an 
idea of taste and splendour." — Walpole: On Modem 
Gardening. 

5. To compose or sketch in haste or cure* 
lessly ; to throw off, to dash off. 

" Never was dash'd out, at one lucky hit, 

A fool so just a copy of a wit" 

Pope ' Dunciad, ii. 47. 48. 

* 6. To obliterate, to cross out, to blot 
out. 

“To dash over this with a llDe, will deface the whole 
copy extremely, and to a degree that, I fear, may dis- 
please yon "—Pope. 

* 7. To confound, to abash, to shame, to 
confuse. 

“After they had sufficiently blasted him id his per- 
sonal capacity, they found it an easy work to dash and 
overthrow him in his political.'' — South. 

f 8. To destroy, to ruin. 

" Some stronger pow'r eludes our sickly will ; 

Dashes our rising hope with certain ilL" Prior. 

* 9. To overspread or suffuse, as in con- 
fusion. 

“ The nymph, when nothing could Narcissus mav^ 

Still dastid with Washes for her alighted love.” 
Adtiison. 


boil, bo^; p<Siit, j<SrW; cat, cell, chorus, ^hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph — 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion^shun; -flon, -§ion = zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious = shiis. -hlc, -die, &c. = bel, 
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B. Intransitive : 

L Literally: 

1. To rush violeutly or excitedly. 

" The drawbridge falls— they hnrrv out — 

Clutters each plank ami iswlnglng chain, 

A". Uniting o'er, the Jovial rout 
Urge the shy steed, and alack tlie rein." 

Sen ft : Cadtjow Cattle. 

2. To be thrown up violently. 

"If the vessel be suddenly stopped in its motion, 
the liquor tiuitltinea Ita motion, and dashes over the 
sides of the vessel." — Cheyne. 

3. To full or tly in Hushes. 

"The breaking waves dathed high 
On a stern and rock -hound coast." 

Mrs. He mans : Pilgrim Father*. 

II. Fig. : To compose or execute any thing 
with rapidity ami apparent carelessness. 

■* With Just bold strokes, he thuhe* here and there, 
Showing great mastery with little care." 

Hoc keerer ; An Allusion to Horace. 

Tf To dash off : 

1. Trans.: To compose or execute with 

rapidity and apparent, carelessness; to form 
or sketch hastily ; to do anything with a dash. 

2. Intrans. : To rush away violently or ex- 
citedly. 

dash, s. & culv. [Dash, v.] 

A. As substantive: 

I. Ord i n a ry Lang u age : 

1. Literally: 

(1) A collision or violent striking together 
of two bodies. 

’• By the touch ethereal rous'd. 

The dash <>t clouds, or irritating wur 
of fighting winds, while all Is calm below, 

They furious spring." 

Thornton : Summer, t,ll3-n5, 

(2) A rapid movenn nt, a stroke ; a sudden 
attack, rush, or onset. 

" Horses that can make a rapid doth . . .’’—Darwin : 
Voyage round the World, cln viii. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) An admixture, mingling, or infusion of 
any other substance or quality. 

"There Is nothing which one regards so much with 
an eye of mirth and pity, na innocence, when it has iu 
ita dnth uf folly." — A ddison. 

(2) A small quantity of any substance mixed 
with another. 

* (3) A stain, a disgrace, a blot. 

" Nov? (had I not the dash of my former life In me) 
would preferment drop on my head." — shakes/*. : 
Winter's Tale, v. 2. 

(4) Capacity and readiness for dashing 
acquis; spirit, daring, activity, or promptness. 

"... lately -he has evinced all the brilliancy and 
dash that characterised her victory of a twelvemonth 
back ."— Daily Telegraph. Feb. «, 1882. 

(5) A flourish, a show off, bluster. 

(6) A sudden check or blow ; frustration, 
disappointment. 

(7) A short stroke. 

"For Tb. hee would haue the Saxon letter Thome, 
which was a D with &tla$h through the head or j?.” 
—Carrulen : Remains; Languages. 

II. Technically : 

]. Printing and writing : A short line ( — ) 
occurring in a sentence to mark a significant 
pause of more moment than that indicated by 
a comma. Also used to indicate a consecu- 
tive series ; as, John xiv. 1—8. Also used as 
a “ditto ’’mark. The em-dash is the length 
of the “em ” of its fount: the en-dasli one half 
the former. The double-dash has the length 
of two eni's. [Em.] 

" Strange ! how the frequent interjected dash 
Quickens a market, and helps off the trash.' 

Co toper : Ctarity. 521. 522. 

2. Vehicle: Formerly splash-board . A 

board or fender erected on the forepart of the 
bed, and standing in front of the driver. A 
dash-board (q.v.). (Knight.) 

3. Music: 

(1) A line drawn through a figure in 
thorough-bass, showing that the interval must 
be raised oue semitone, c.g., 
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(2) A line drawn through the duple time- 
aign, c.g., implying a division either of 

measurement or of pace. 

(3) A short stroke (') placed above note or 
chords, directing that they are to he played 
gktreato. 

(4) In harpsichord music, a dash passing 
between two bars, called a slur or coul6. 
(Stainer £ Barrett.) 


*[ (1) At a dash: At one movement, at once. 

"And wh&u he perceyueth, that Scripture* wyl uut 
nyde. hym in upprouynye of liyB b.tblyi»ge», be he-qieth 
me In, on whole halfe leafe at a dash, out Of bayut 
Auguetyne."— Rale : Afedogy, fol. SI. 

(2) At first ilash: From the first, at once. 

"She takes upon her bravely at first dash.” — 
Shake tp . ; 1 Henry VI . , L 2. 

B. As fulv. : In a dashing manner ; with a 
dash, dashingly. 

** Hark, hark, the waters fall ; 

And, with a murmuring sound. 

Hash, doth, tqxjii the i? round. 

To gentle slumbers cab." Dryden. 

dash hoard, s. 

1. The float of a paddle-wheel. 

2. The splash-board of a vehicle. [Dash, s., 

11 . 2 .] 

dash pot, s. A contrivance for easing 
the fall of a weight. The falling-rod is con- 
nected to the piston, and the latter plunges 
into the water contained in the cylinder, 

dash rule, s. 

Printing : A rule between articles across a 
column or page, and shorter than the width- 
measure. 

dash wheel, wash wheel, s. 

Bleaching : A wheel with compartments 
revolving partially in a cistern, to wash and 
rinse calico in the pi«*ce, by alternately dipping 
it in the water and then dashing it Irom side 
to side of the compartments as the wheel 
rotates. 

dashed, dasht, pa. par. or a. [Dash, v.] 

dash'-er, s. [Eng. flash; -er.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : One who or that which dashes, as 
the plunger of a churn, the float of a paddle- 
wheel, &c. 

2. Fig. : Oue who makes a dash, a dashing 
person. 

"These young ladies were dashers, . . .'—MLes Edge- 
worth : Alatcria, p. 2 j2. 

II. Vehicles : A dash-board (q.v.). 

dAsh'-mg.pr. par., a., & s. [DAsn, v .] 

A. As pr. par. : In senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 

B. As adjective : 

I. Lit. : Striking violently against or in 
collision with anything. 

" Tbou desperate pilot, now at ouce run on 
The dashing rocks tby sea -sick weary bark ! " 

Shaktsp. : Romeo & Juliet, v. S. 

II. Figuratively: 

1. 0/ persons: Daring, spirited, prompt in 
undertaking any work ot danger or difficulty ; 
smart, brilliant. 

"The dishing fellow, as great genius usually shows 
strong indicatioua of it at the earliest age, begins his 
career of glory at the public school, . . ."—Knox 
Winter Evenings, Even. 28. 

2. Of things : Brilliant, smart, daring. 

C. As subst. : The state of being in collision 
with or striking violently against anything. 

"... their streaks and dashing* against one 
another, . . Cud worth : Intellectual System, p, 57. 

* dash'-i£m, s. [Eng. dash ; -isro.] Dash, 
courage, high spirit. 

He must fight a duel, before his claim to complete 
heroism, or dashism, can he universally allowed." — 
Knox : Winter Evenings, Even. 28. 

•das i berde,*daysyberd,"dosebeirde, 

s. [lcel. dasinn (shortened to dasi) — a lazy 
fellow ; Sw. ddsig ; Dan. diisig.] A stupid 
fellow. 

" A daysyberd : Duribuccus." — CathoL Anglicum. 

das or -nis, das-y-or -nis, 5 . [Gr. Sack's 

(das us) = hairy ; opn? (ornis)=ia bird.] 

Palceont. : A large bird, allied to the ostrich, 
but still more closely to the Dinornis (q.v.) ; 
it is found in the London clay. 

dass, s. [Teel, d&s.] 

1. That part of a hay-stack that is cut off 
with a liay-knife for immediate use. 

2. What remains of corn wheu a quantity in 
the sheaf is left in the barn, after part lias 
been removed. In the same manner the hay 
left in the stack, when part is cut off, receives 
this designation. 

3. A small landing-place. 

“They soon reached a little dass lu the middle of 
the linn. 0 / what au Englishman would call a small 
landing-place ." — Bruton tc of Bodsbeck, ii. 81. 


dAs tard, * das' tarde, s. A a. [Icel. dssstt 
— exhausted, breathless; 0. Dut. dasturt, 
dtuuaardt — a fool,) 

A . As subst. : A coward, a poltroon, a uieaa- 
apinted, cowardly fellow. 

** And die the dastard find, who dread* to dl*.‘ 
Pojtc : Homers Iliad, il. 127. 

B. As adj. : Cowardly, mean-spirited. 

" Permitted by our dasturd noble*, who 

Have all fumook mo, . . ." 

Bhaketp . . Coriolanus, iv. k. 

* das'-tard, v.t. (Dastaho, 3 .] To terrify, to 
intimidate, to make cowardly, to dispirit, to 
dastard ize. 

*• I'm weary td this flesh which holds u» here. 

And dastards manly soul with hope and fear " 
Itryden . Com/uest of Mexico, ii 2. 

*dAs -tard i$e, s. [Eng. dastard ; -tee ] 
Cowardliness, dastard liness. 

" I was upbraided with ingratitude, dastardice, . . .* 
—Richardson : Cl. Uurlowe, vl. 45. 

•das' tard ize, v t. [Eng. dastard ; - Ize .] To 
make cowardly, to terrify, to frighten, to 
dispirit. 

"... would blunt my sword In battle. 

And dasiardttK my coin-age *' 

Dryiien Don Sebastian, IL 2. 

*das -tar-dized, pa. par. or a. [Dastakdize.J 

*das tard i’-zing, pr. par., a., A s. [Das* 

TAKPIZK, y.j 

A. k B. As pr. j>ar. & partidp. adj . : (Sea 
the verb). 

C. As svbd. : The act of terrifying, dis- 
spiriting, or making cowardly. 

das -tard II- ness, s. [Eng. dastardly ; -ness.] 
The quality or htute of being dastardly ; 
cowardliness. 

das -tard ly, a. [Eng. dastard; -ly.) Coward- 
ly, mean. 

"... opposed the dastardly proposition with great 
ardour." — Macaulay : Uist. Eng., cli. v. 

* das -tard-ness, s. [Eng. daetord; -baa] 
Cowardliness, dastardliness. 

* das tar-dy, * das -tar-die, s. [Eng. d<i$- 
tard ; *y*3 Das tard liness, cowardliness. 

" Foible tse de carur. Dastardie, lAintrbeartedne&a*, 
cow arUi^e."— Cotgra re, 

das -y a, s. [Gr. 6a<rvc (dastts)= thick, hairy.) 

Bot. : A genus of Florideous Algie, consist- 
ing of tufted, filamentous seaweeds, of a red, 
brown, or purjfie colour. Four species are 
British. 

das-y-an -tbos, s. [Gr. SacnJs (dasus) = thick, 
liairj', and ai<0os ( anthos ) = a flower.] 

Bot. : A geuus of plants belonging to the 
order Ericace?e. They are natives of the CajH? 
of Good Hope. 

das-y -cla'-de-ae, s . pi [Mod. Lat. dasy- 
clad(us ), and fem. pL adj. suff. -ece.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Algals arranged by Kiitzing 
under his suh-order Ceeloblasteae. [Dasy- 
cladus.] 

das-y-cla’-dus, s. L Gr. Satrvs (dasus) = 
shaggy, and kAoSo* (Loados ) = a young shoot 
or branch of a tree.] 

Bot. : A genus of Algala, the typical one of 
Kutzings tribe Dasyciadeae. 

das-y-gas -tre-ae, s. pi [Gr. Sao-Js (dastts)- 
shagg^ f , and yatrrpp (gasier), yat rrpog (gastros) 
= belly, and Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. - tee .] 

Enttm. : A little group of bees instituted by 
Cuvier, in which the abdomen of the female is 
generally furnished with a silky brush. It 
ranks under the Apides, <*. distinguished from 
the And rankles, and includes the genera 
Jlegachile, Osmia, &c. 

das-ym'-et^-er, $. [Gr. Sami* (dasus) — thick, 
dense, and p-erpov (metron) — a measure.] 

Nat. Phil. : An instrument for weighing 
gases. It consists of a thin glass globe, which 
is weighed in the gas and then iu an atmo- 
sphere of known density. (Knight.) 

das-y-or'-nis, $. [Gr. fieurvs (dasus) = thick, 
dense, and opvis ( omis ) = a bird.] 

1. Ornith . : A genus of birds belonging to the 
Merulid®, or Thrush family. They are natives 
of South Australia. 

2. Palceont.: [Dasornis]. 

da^-y-pel'-ti-dae, s. pi [Gr. Sa<n»s (cfasu-s) 
= thick ; Trehnj (pehe) = a shield, and Lat. 
fem. adj. pi. suff. -ickr.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
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Zool. : A family of aerpenta, of which Dasy- 
peltis ia the type. 

s. [Gr. ficurv? (dasus) = thick ; 
re An? (;Wte) = a shield.] 

Zool. : A genus of serpents, destitute of 
teeth. [Anodon.) 

das yp'-od-a, s. (Gr. 8a<r6<; (darns) — thick, 
hairy, and ttov 9 (pous), genit. trofios (podos) = 
a foot.] 

Entom. : A genus of Bees belonging to the 
family Anthnphila. 

das-yp-od i dee, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. dasypus, 
and Lat. adj pi. suflf. -i(ta.] 

1. Zool. : A small family of edentate mam- 
mals including the armadillos. They resemble 
the ant eaters in the form of their head and 
jaws, but they have wider mouths, acid the 
jaws are furnished with numerous molar 
teeth. The specica occur in South America. 

2. Pal&ont. : The family was represented 
in Pliocene and Post-pliocene times in South 
America by the gigantic Glyptodon, Schisto- 
pleurum, Clilainydotlierium, and Dasypus. 

das y-proc’-ta, $. [Gr. 5 u<tv9 (dasus) = 
thick, dense, and rpwKros (prektos) = the 
anus, the tail.] 

Zool. • A genus of mammals, the typical one 
of the family Daayproctidae (q.v.). It con- 
tains the Agoutis. [Aoouti.] 

dds-y proc-ti dre, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. dasy- 
proct(us), and Lat. fern. pi. adj. eutf. -idee.) 

Zool. : A family of mammala, order Rodeotia. 
[Dasyerocta.] 

das'-y-piis, 5. [Gr. Sacnk (dams) = thick, 
hairy, and irov? (pous) = a foot.] 

1. Zool. : The Armadillo (q.v.) 

2. Paleeont. : [Dasypodid^e.] 

das-ys -te§, s. [Gr. = hairiness.] 

1. Entom. : A genua of Coleoptera belonging 
t.o the family Cleridae. 

2. Physiol.: Hairincas ; ao unusual or ex- 
traordinary growth of hair on any part not 
usually covered by it. 

das-y-iir'-us, s [Gr. Satrus (dasus) = thick, 
hairy, and ovpd (oura) = a tail.] 

Zool. : The Brush-tailed Opossums, the 
type-genus of the family Dasyuridee (q.v.). 
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They are natives of Australia. The name is 
derived from the tails being hairy, in which 
they differ from the opossums of America. 

das'-y-iire, s. [DAsvnRus.] 

Zool. : Any individual of the genus Dasy- 
urus (q.v.). 

das-y ur'-i-d?e, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. dasyur(us); 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff -tdrr,] 

Zool. : A family of small predatory Mar- 
supials from the Australian regiou. 

das-y-iir- i -nae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. dasyur(u$), 
and Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -trier.] 

Zool. : A sub-family of Marsupials, of which 
the genus Dasyurus is the type. [Dasy'urus.] 

da'-ta, $. [Lat. neut. pi. of dat us = granted, 
pa. par of do = to give, to grant.] [Datum.] 
Certaio facts or positioos granted from which 
other facta or positions may be deduced. 

•*. . . the most important experimental data re- 
lating to each subject are concisely presented on one 
uniform scale."— Everett : The 0. 0. S. System of Units 
(1875). Preface. 

da tar'-ba, s. [Low Lat., from the formula 
at the end* of tha Bulls, dafwm Homes = given 


(sealed) at Rome.] The Papal (’hancery at 
Home, from which all Bulls are issued. 

da'-tar-y, $. [Dataria.] 

1. An officer of the Papal Chancery, who 
affixes the datum Ruvuv to all Bulls. 

2. The office or employment of a datary. 

" Pint V. sent » greater aid to Charles IX. and for 
riches, besides the tuui|>oral dominions, he hath iu nil 
the countries before named the datary or dispatching 
of Hulls.”— Howell. tik.. i., i 1. let. 38. 

* 3. A chronologer ; one skilled in dates. 

"I am not datary enough to understand this."— 
Fuller : Ch. Uist., Ill.iv. 8. 

date (1), s. [Lat. data, pi. of datum — some- 
thing giveo, neut. of datus — given, pa. par. 
of do = to give. From the formula datum 
(lionise, &c.) appeuded to letters, deeds, Ac.] 

L Ordinary Language ; 

1. The formula appended to a letter, deed, 
Ac., to denote the year, month, and day when 
such letter or deed was signed or executed, 

" My father's promise ties me not to time ; 

And bond* without a date, they say, are void." 

Dryden: Spanish Friar. iiL 3. 

2. The poiut of time at which anything 
happened, or is appointed to happen. 

"... his days and times are past, 

And my reliances ou his fracted dates 
Havesmit my credit." Shakes/). : Timon, il. l. 

* 3. Duratiou, continuance ; time generally. 

*’ Could the declining of this fate. O friend. 

Our date to immortality extend ?” 

Denham : Sarpcdon's Speech to Glaucut. 

4. The period of time during which any 
person or thing is in existence. 

* 5. An end or conclusion. 

“ What time would spare, from steel receives its data .* 

And monuments, like men, submit to fate." 

Pope : Jhipe of the Lock. iii. 171. 172. 

6. An appointment or engagement for a 
meeting. (U. S. Volloq.) 

II. Law: A deed may be good, although it 
mentions no date, or has a false date, or even 
if it has an impossible date, as the 30th of 
February, provided the real day of its being 
dated or given, that is delivered, can be 
proved. (Blackstune : Comment., bk. ii., ch. xii.) 

* date-broke, a. Not met or provided 
for on the appointed day. 

" How goes the world, that I am thus encounter'd 
With clamorous demands of date- broke bonds?" 

Shukesp. : Timon of A them. ii. 2. 

date (2), s. & a. [O. Fr. date; Fr. datte ; Dan. 
daddel ; Dut. dadel ; Ger. dattel ; Prov. datil, 
dactil; Sp. datil ; Port, datile; Ital. dattero , 
all from Lat. ductylns = a date ; Gr. 5o#ctvAo? 
( daktulos )= a finger, from the shape of the fruit.] 

A* As mostantive : 

Ord. Lang, £ Bot. : The English name of the 
fruit of the palm belonging to the genus 
Phoenix, and particularly the species Phoenix 
dactyli/era ; also that of the tree itself. For 
its botanical characters see Pticenix. It is 
the palm-tree of Scripture and of classic 
writers. It still flourishes in Egypt, Arabia, 
Syria, Persia, and the adjacent regions ; and 
is of immeuse importance to their inhabitants. 
The fruit is made into a conserve with sugar. 



The stones, when ground, are eaten by camel9, 
or they may be formed into heads. The leaves 
are made into couches, baskets, baga, &c. ; 
the fibres Into ropes ; the trunk split into 
spars for fences, the framework of houses, &c., 
and the juice is used for the manufacture of 
arrack. An analogous species. P. sylvestids, is 
the most common palm in the interior of India ; 
from its juice toddy is made. There are other 
species. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to the date, resemb- 
ling the date. [A.J 


date line, s. An imaginary line 180' 
from Greenwich. To the east of this line the 
nominal date is one day earlier than on the 
West. 

date-palm, s. The tree described under A. 

date-plum, s. 

1. The fruit of Diospyros lotus. 

2. The same as Diospyros (q.v.). 

date-season, s. The time of year when 

the dates are ripe. 

" Ami still, when the merry date-teuton i* burning, 

Aud calls to the palm-groves the young ami the old.* 
Moore ; Fire Worshippers. 

date-shell, s. [Lithodomus.] 

date-sugar, s. Sugar manufactured from 
the sap of the date-palm. 

date, v.t. i. [Date (1), s .] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To affix a date to, to write down the 
point of time at which a letter is written or a 
deed, &c. , executed. 

2. To fix or note the time of anything. 

* 3. To give rise to, to originate. 

" From the blessings they bestow, 

Our times arc dated and our eras move ! 

They govern and enlighten all below, 

As thou dost all above." 

Prior ; Hymn to the Bun. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To reckon, to count. 

"'Tis all one. in respect of eternal duration yet be- 
hind, whether we begin the world so many millions of 
ages ago. ot date from the late *ra of about six thou- 
sand years.*— Bentley. 

2. To begin, to exist, to have an origin 

3. To write under a certain date ; as h 
dates from Rome. 

4. To bear a date, to be dated. 

da'-ted, pa. par. or a. [Date, r.] 

t date -leSS, a. [Eng. date , and less.) 

1. Not having a date ; undated. 

2. Having no fixed period or limit; un- 
limited, indefinite in time or duration. 

The sly slow hours shall uot determinate 

The dateless limit of thy dear exile. 

Shakesp. : Richard II.. L t 

3. Going so far back aa to be beyond date. 

" From dateless usage which our peasants hold 
Of giving welcome to the first of May 
By dances round its trunk." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bit. vL 

da '-ter, s. [Eng. dut(e) ; -er.] 

1. Ooe who affixes a date to a document. 

* 2. A datary. 

" The d>itaire ia more particularly the datrr Ot dis- 
patcher of the pope's hulls "—Cotyrave. 

d ath - ol-Ite, s. [ Datolite. ] 

* dat' -if, a. [Dative.] 

da’ -ting, pr. par., a., & s. [Date, t?.] 

A. A B. A$pr. par. £ particip. adj.: (9e« 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of affixing or assigtt- 
ing a date to a letter or other documeut. 

da-tis -ea, s. [Etym. unknowo.] 

1. But. : A genua of plants, the typical one 
of the small order Datiscaceee (q.v.). Datisca 
cannabina is found in the south of Europe ; it 
is used in Candia. Italy, and elsewhere as a 
substitute for Peruvian bark, in fevers as well 
as in gastric and scrofulous diseases. It, 
moreover, furnishes a yellow dye. 

2. Comm. : The leaves of Datisca cannabina , 
Bastard Hemp, contain a yellow dye which is 
prepared by precipitating the aqueous de- 
coction with plumbic acetate, decomposing 
the precipitate with sulphuric acid, and eva- 
porating the filtrate. Datisca yellow is a 
brown translucent mass insoluble in cold 
alcohol, soluble in water. It is used to dye 
silk. A concentrated decoction of the plant, 
mixed with a little potash, can be used as a 
yellow ink. 

dat-is-ca'-^e-se, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. datisc(a ), 
and Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -acccc.) 

Bot.: Datiscads. An order of Diclinous 
Exogens, alliance Cucurlii tales. The specie* 
are either branched herbs or trees of some 
size. Leaves alternate, without stipules. 
Flowers in axillary racemes or panicles ; calyx 
of the male flower divided ini <• three to four 
pieces, those of the female onea adherent, 
three to four-toothed. Stamens, three to 


Oou, boy: pout, jrfwl; cat, 9ell, chorus, 9hin, bengh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect. Xenophon, e^ist. -lie* 
-Clan, -tian = shan. -tion. -sion = shun ; -tion, -§ion = 2 him. -cious. -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, &c. = hel, d?!* 
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seven ; ovary, one to three-celled, with 
three to four parietal placenta 1 ; seeda many. 
Fruit capsular, one-celled. In 1845 Lind ley 
enumerated three genera, and estimated the 
known species at four. They are scattered 
over North America, Asia, and the south-east 
of Europe. ( Lindley .) 

da-tis'-cads, s. pi [Mod. Lat. datisc(a), and 
pi. sull. -cute.) 

Bot. : The name given by Lindley to the 
order Datiacaceie. 

*ia-tis' -96-80, $. pi [Datiscace.e.] 

dilt-is cet'-m, s. [Mod. Lat. datisca , t con- 
nective, and Eng. autf. -in {Chem.).} 

('hem. : Ci 5 H I 0 O 6 . Obtained by boiling 
daliscin with dilute sulphuric acid. Dutiseetin 
is deposited in colourless, tasteless needles, 
which are nearly insoluble in water, easily 
soluble in alcohol. Nitric acid converts it 
into picric acid It is soluble in aqueous 
nlkalies, and reprecipitated hy acids. 

da-tis 9 m, dat-Is " 9 ine, s. [Mod. Lat. 
ilatte*ia), and Eng. suff. -in , -in* ( Chem .) 
(q.v.).] 

Chem. : CaiTIooOis- A fflncoside closely 
allieil to salicin. "“obtained from the leaves of 
Datisca atnnabina ; also from the roots by 
treating the alcoholic extract with water to 
precipitate resin, and evaporating the filtrate ; 
this is redissolved in alcohol, and the resin 
precipitated with water till the alcoholic solu- 
tion yields colourless ailky needles of datiscin ; 
these are only sparingly soluble in cold water, 
easily soluble in alcohol. It melts at 180*. 
Boiled with dilute sulphuric acid it yields 
datiscetin and sugar. 

d&t'-is-i, s. [A word of no etymology.] 

Logic: An arbitrary name for a inode of syl- 
logisms in the third figure. It differs only from 
darapti (q.v,) in having the Minor premiss 
Particular (I) instead of a Universal Affirma- 
tive (A). 

da' tive, a. & s. [Lat. dativms = giving, from 
datus, pa. par. of do — to give ; Fr. datif.] 

A. As adjective : 

L Gram. : The epithet applied to that case 
of a noun which follows a verb or other word 
expressive of giving, handing, or passing over. 
2. Law : 

( 1 ) That may be given away or parted with 
at pleasure. 

(2) Removable at pleasure ; holding au office 
during pleasure. 

(3) Applied to executors who are appointed 
as such by a court, as distinguished from such 
as are appointed by a testator in his will. 

•* We haif given our full power to our saids Com- 
missaries of Edinburgh, tc give datives, and constitute 
sik persons as they, be the avis9 of our Lords of the 
said Seaaioun, or aae certain nowmerof them as sail 
be appoiutit to that effect (sail judge proper to be| 
txecatn'-s dnlivet to the guids and geir of the persons 
deceissand ." — Act Sedt., July 24, 1564. 

B. .4 $ substa n t ive : 

1. Scots Imw : A power legally granted to 
one to act as executor of a latter will, when 
it is not confirmed by the proper heirs of the 
testator. He to whom this power is granted 
is called the executor-dative. [See extract 
A. 2 (3).] 

2. Gram. : That case of a noun or pronoun 
which usually follows verbs or other words 
expressive of giving, banding, or passing over. 

dilt'-ni-a, s. [Etym. unknown.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of fishes belonging to the 
sub- family Helotinae and family Percidse, nr 
Perches. The body is broad ; the head and 
muzzle are contracted, and rather pointed ; 
the dorsal and anal spines remarkahly large, 
and head scaly. 

di£t ol-ite, dath 61 ite, s. [Gr. SaTeopat 
(dateomai) — to divide, and Eng. suff, -litc = 
Gr. Ai0o$ ( lithos ) = a stone.] 

3 /i 7 i. : A monoclinie mineral, of colours 
varying from white to olive-green. It is of a 
vitreous lustre, and translucent. Sp. gr., 
2 8—3; hardness, 5 — 5*5. It occurs in various 
localities in North America, Scotland, Sweden, 
&c. Compos. : Silica, 36*08—38*51 ; boric 
acid, 19*34— 22 40 ; lime, 34*68—35*67 ; water, 
4-60—8*63. 

da turn, s. [Neut. sing, of datus, pa. par. of 
do ~ to give.] [Data, Date ( 1), s.l 


L Ord. Ixmg. : Any point or position given, 
granted, or admitted. 

** All the rules, relating to purches, perpetually refer 
to this settled lnw of inheritance, <ui a datum or first 
principle.’’ — liUtckxtone. 

II. Technically : 

1. Math. : A quantity, condition, or other 
mathematical premiss given or supposed to 
be known, from which other unknown quan- 
tities, ic., are or may be discovered. 

2. Geom. : [Hypothesis.] 

3 . Civil Engin.: [I)atdm-line.] 

datum line, s. 

Engin. : The horizontal line of a section 
from which all heights and depths axe calcu- 
lated. 

da-tur a, s. [Arab, tatorah = the planUgenus 
described helow.] 

Hot. : A genus of Sotanacese, tribe Datureie. 
The calyx and corotla arc infuudibulate, the 
latter much the larger uf the two, hoth five- 
lobed ; capsule four-celled. Datura Stramo - 
ilium is the Thom Apple. It is found on 
dunghills, in waste places, &c. When taken 
internally it is a violent narcotic ; medically 
it ia used in mania, convulsions, epilepsy, tic- 



datura stramonium. 


donloureux, &c. When atnoked it palliates 
the symptoms in asthiua. D . Tatula and 
Metcl are similarly used. The seeds of these 
two latter species are said to have been used 
to produce the frenzied ravings of the priests 
in the Delphic and some other temples. The 
Peruvians use for the sani* purpose D. san- 
guinea , manufacturing from it also an intoxi- 
cating beverage. 

da-tur-I -na, da-tiir i ab s. [Daturine.] 

da tur-ine, da -tur-In, s. [Eng. datur(o\ 
and suff. -in, -ine {them.) (q.v.).] 

Chem. ; A mixture of two alkaloids, atropine 
and hyoscyamine, both of which, when heated, 
yield tropic acid CgHioOg, and tropine, 
C 8 H 15 N.O. Pure atropine, C^H^NO^ melts 
at 107**, strongly heated with nitric acid it 
yields picric acid. Daturine is very poison- 
ous, and is obtained from Datura stramonium 
and Atropa Belladonna. 

daub, dauben, dawbyn, v.t. & i . [O. 
Fr. dauber, from Lat. dealbo = to whiten, to 
plaster ; albus = white {Skeat). ] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Literally : 

1. To smear over ; to plaster or cover with 
rand or other substance. 

•’She took for him an ark of bulrushes, and daubed 
it with slime and w ith pitch.”— Exod. ii. 3. 

2. To paiut coarsely. 

•* If a picture is daubed with many bright and glar- 
ing colours. . . ."* — Watts. 

* 3. To make dirty, to stain. 

*’ He’s honest though daub'd with the dust of the 
mill" Cunningham : The Miller. 

* II. Figuratively : 

1. To cover over or disguise with something 
apecious. 

*’So smooth he daub'd his vice with show of virtue." 

Shakesp. : Richard III., iii. 5- 

2. To cover with anything gaudy or taste- 
less ; to dress up ostentatiously and showily. 

** Let him be daub'd with lace, live high, and whore." 

Dryden Juvenal, sat. m 

3. To flatter grossly, to bedaub with flattery. 

** I would not be a king to he beloved 
Causeless, and daubed with undeserving praise.” 
Cowpmr : Task, v. 369, 360. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. Lit.: To smear, to bedaub, to paint 
coarsely. 


fate, fat. Tare, amidst, wbat, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, 


** ILusty daubing will but spoil the picture, and 
make it so unnatural *a must wwut false fight to set If 
ott. 0 ttoay. 

* 2. Fig.: To flatter grossly, to bedaub with 
flattery. 

“ Let every one. therefore, attend the sentence of 
his conscience ; for. he may be sure It will not daui 
nor flatter. “—South 

daub, a. [Dacu, t>.] 

L The act of smearing or daubing over. 

2. A Einear ; tbe state of being daubed over. 

“She duely, once a month, renews her face ; 

Meantime, It lies In daub, and hid in grease." 

Dryden : Juvenal, rt 

3. A coarse painting. 

*' And soothed iuto a dream that he discerns 
The difference of a Guldu from a t Utah." 

Cavejter : Task, vi. 2*4, 2SA 

daubed, pa. par. or a. [Daub, r.J 

daub-er, 5. [Eug. daub; -er.] 

L Literally : 

1. One who daubs. 

** I am a younger brother, basely borne, of mean 
parentage, a durt dauber i sonne, am X therefore Ut fw 
blamed? ” — burton; Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 3*-i0. 

2. A coarse, poor painter. 

** What they called bis picture, had been drawn at 
length hy the daubers of almost all nations, and rtdl 
unlike him.”— Dryden. 

* II. Fig. : A mean, gross flatterer. 

*daub-er-y, *daub-ry, s. [Eng. daub; 
-cry, -ry. J 

1. Daubing. 

2. Specious colouring ; false pretence. 

•’She works by charms, by spells, by the figure, and 

such daubery as this is ; beyond uur element : we know 
nothing. Come down, you witch, you hag you ; com* 
down. I say 1 Shake tp. Merry M irei, iv. 2. 

daub -mg, * daubyng, j/r. par., a t s. 
[Daub, r ] 

A. & B. As j/r. par. £ jiarticip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) The act of smearing over. 

(2) That which is smeared over anything. 

•* Such gross and dangerous daubingt of black, red 
and w hite as wholly change the very natural look*.” — 
Taylor : Artific. U andsonieness. p. 116. 

(3) The act of painting coarsely. 

2. Fig. : Gross and mean flattery. 

II. Technically: 

X. Currying : A mixture of fish-oil and 
tallow which is worked into leather after the 
latter has been shaved by the knife at the 
currier's beam. Also called dubbing (q.v.). 

2. Plastering: 

(1) A rough coat of mortar thrown upon a 
wall, and supposed to give it the appearance 
of stone. [Rough-cast.] 

(2) The chinking or closing of the apertures 
between the logs of a cabin. The daubing is 
usually mud. The chimneys, made of sticka 
are also daubed iuside and out. 

* daub ry, 5. [Daubery.] 

* daub y, a. [Eng. daub ; -y.) 

1. Adhesive, sticky, glutinous, viscous. 

** Not in vain th' industrious kind 
With dauby wax and flown the chinks have lin'd." 

Dryden : Virffil. Geargic, iv.. 53. 54. 

2. Coarsely and inartistieally painted ; 
presenting the appearance of a daub. 

dau’- 91 -dBe, s . pi. [Mod. Lat. daaeits, and 
fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Bot. : A family of Umbelliferous plants, 
type Daucus (q.v.). 

dau <sus, s. [Gr.] 

Bot. : A genus of Umbelliferous plants. 
There are several species, one of which, Dau - 
cus carota, is the origin of the Garden Carrot. 
The fruit is spinous, somewhat ovate or 
oblong. Daucus gummifer furnished what the 
old pharmacopoeias called Sicilian bdellium. 

daud, v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] To thrash, to 
abuse. 

** I'm hlzzie too. *nd skelpin’ at it. 

But bitter, diudin shower* hae wat it” 
Burns . Third Epistle to John Lapraik. 

* daugh (gh silent or guttural), s. [A contr.n> 
tion of Gael, daimh — oxen, and ach - a field.] 
An old division of land, capable of producing 
4S bolls. It contained two ploughgates, each 
of 104 acres. {Scotch.) 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, «et, 
Syrian, ee, ce-e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 


daughter— davyne 
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daugh'-ter (gh silent), * doohtcr, * doh- 
ter, * dohtre, * doghter, * doghtrc, 
•doughter, * doughtyr, * douhter, *. 

[A.S. adhler. Cog. with Dut. dock ter ; Icel. 
ddttir; Dan. datter , dotter ; O. H. Ger. tohtcr ; 
Ger. tochter; Sw. dotter; Goth, dauhtar ; Gr. 
evyd-nffp ( thugater ).] 

I. Literally: 

]. A female child (considered in relation to 
her parents). 

"CreuaA, Priames k logon dohtor — Layamon, L 10. 

* 2. A daughter-in-law. 

"And Naomi said, Turn again, my daughter s . . 
Ruth i. 11. 

* 3. Any female descendant. 

"... the daughters of Israel went yearly to lament 
the daughter of Jephth&h the Gileadite four days in a 
year ."—Judges xi. <0. 

4. Used as a paternal form of address hy a 
confessor to a female penitent. 

My leisure serves me, pensive daughter, now.’* 
Shakesp. : Romeo £ Juliet, lv. 1. 

t5. Tho female ofispring of a plaut or 
animal. 


•II. Fig . : The offspring. 

"... and left that command 
Sole daughter of hla voice." 

Milton : P.L., lx. 652, 653. 


t daughter-cell, 5. 

Bot. : A cell proceeding from an original 
cell called a mother-cell. Its formation is 
preceded by the generation of fresh nuclei in 
addition to the nucleus existing in the mother- 
cell. ( Thom4 .) 

daughter-in-law, $. The wife of a son. 


*daugh-ter-li-ness (gh silent), s. [Eng. 
daughterly; -«ess.J The conduct oi* actions 
becoming a daughter. 

"Ttaia mu9t assuredly be a considerable accession to 
the womanishness or daughterlinets, if I may so speak, 
of the church of Rome." — More : On the Renan 

Churches (PreLf. 


* daugh - ter -ling (gh silent), s. (Eng. 
daughter , and dim. suit', -ling.] A little 
daughter. 

•’ What am I to do with this daughter or daughter- 
Ungot minef"— Mis s Bronte : Villeite, ch. xxv. 

* daugh'-ter-ly (gh silent), • daugh'-ter- 

lie, a. [Eng. daughter; -ly.] Becoming a 
daughter. 

"Sir Thomas liked her natamll and deare daughter lie 
atfection towards him.”— Cavendish : Life o/ Sir T. More. 


dauk, s. [Dawk.] 


* dauke, s. [Daucus.] 'The wild carrot, 
Daucus carota . (Britten & Holland.) 

•dau kin, $. [Dawkin.] 

dau'-Tl-as, s. [Gr. AauAia? ( Daulias ) = a 
woman of Daulis, a city of Phocis ; used as 
an epithet of Philomela.] 

Ornith. : A genus of Passerine birds, of 
which the nightingale (q.v.) is the type. 


daunte, s. & v. [Dance.] 

daun'-der-ihg, dan'-der-mg, pr. par. or 
a. [Dander, i>.] Sauntering; roaming idly 
from place to place. 

", . . was gaiin daundering about the wood at e*eu 
to see after the laird's game . , — Scott ; Antiquary, 

ch. XXL 

* daun -ster, s. [Mid. Eng. daun(sc) = dance, 
and fern. sutf. -ster.] A female dancer. 


daunt, * dant, * daunte, daunten, 
* dawnte, v.t. & i. [u. Fr. danter, donter ; 
Fr. dompter, from Lat. domito = to subdue, to 
tame, a freq. form from domo — to tame.] 

A. Transitive : 

*1, To tame, to break in. 

“ Sum began to dant beystia." — Compl. Scotland, 

p. 145. 

2. To intimidate, to frighteu, to subdue, to 
deprive of spirit or courage. 

’■ Thus oft it haps that, when within 
They shrink at sense of secret sin, 

A feather daunts the luave “ 

Scoff : Marmion, iiL 14. 

* 3. To conquer, to overcome. 

" Th'«t which of hem that other dnunteth 
In annea, nym she 9hulde take." 

Gower : Confattio A mantis, bk. lv. 

* 4. To fondle, to cherish. 

"Vpon the knea men shul daunte you ,” — Wycliffe : 
Is. lvi. 12. 

*B. Intrans. : To be afraid. 

% For the difference between to daunt and 
fo dismay , see Dismay. 


• daunt, 5 . [Daunt, v.] A fright, an alarm. 

"Til the crosses duut yaf him a daunt." 

Legends of Holy Hood, p, 146. 

daunt' ed, pa. jar . or o. [Daunt.] 

daunt'-er, s. [Eng, daunt; -er.] One who 
daunts or intimidates. 

daunt mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Daunt, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (Hee 
the verb). 

C. yls subst. ; The act of taming, intimidat- 
ing, or discouraging. 

" A doctor of Jesuits, that Is, a doctor of flve P D's 
as dissimulation, deposing of kingdoms, daunting and 
deterring of subjects, aiul destruction . "—State Trials, 
an. 1603 ; Uenry Garnet. 

• daunt'-mg ness,'. [Eng. daunting; -ness.] 
The quality of being daunting. (Daniel.) 

daunt -less, a. [Eng. daunt; -kss.] Fear- 
less, hold, not discouraged or timid ; intrepid. 
•*. , . the union of datttUlex* courage and command- 
ing powers of mind with a bland temper and winning 
manners . . Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

daunt' less-ly, adv. [Eng. dauntless; -ly.] 
In a dauntless, fearless, or intrepid manner. 

daunt'-less ness, s. [Eng. dauntless; -nrss.] 
The quality of being dauntless ; fearlessness, 
intrepidity. 

dau'-phin, s. [O. Fr. daulphin ; Fr. dauphin, 
from Lat. dclphinus — a dolphin. The crest 
of the lords of Vienne.] The title of the 
eldest sou of the kings of France or of the 
heir apparent to the throne. It arose from 
the circumstance of Humbert II., lord of 
Vienne, in the ninth century, having be- 
queathed his lordship as an appanage to the 
Freuch throne, on condition that the eldest 
son always bore the title of Dauphin of Vien- 
nois. [Dolphin, Delphin.] 

“ Look upon the yearn 

Of Lewis the daupAin and that lovely maid." 

Shakesp. : Ring John, IL 1. 

dau -phin ess, #. [Eng. dauphin ; -ess.] The 
wife of the Dauphin of France. 

" It Is now sixteen or seventeen years since I saw the 
queen of France, then the dauphmess, at Versailles." 
— Burke : On the Pr. Revolution. 

daur, v. [Dare.] To dare, to defy, to brave, 
to challenge. 

“'I daur ye to touch him,' spreading ahroad her 
long and muscular fingers pamisbed with claws which 
a v ulture might have envied." — Scott : Waverlcy, ch. 

XXX. 

dauw, s. [A uativc name.] 

Zool. : A species of South African Zebra, 
Equus burchclli. 

da-val -li-a, s. [Named after Edmund Da- 
vall, a Swiss botauist.] 

Bot. : A genus of Polypodiaceae, the typical 
and only one of the sub-tribe Davalliea*. The 
sori are globose, infi amargiual, the iudusium 
uiu or cup-shaped, with the mouth truncated ; 



veins pinnate. They are from southern Asia, 
Australia, South America, &c. Duvallia cano- 
riensis is the Hare’s-foot Fern. It and the 
other species are beautiful ; many are culti- 
vated in British greenhouses. 

da-val-li-e'-ae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. davallia , 
and fem. pi. adj. sutf. -ece.] 

Bot. : A sub-tribe of Poiypodiaceae, tribe 
Polypodeie. 

dav'-en -port, s. [From the name of the 
original maker.] A kind of small writing- 
desk with drawers on each side. 


Da'-vfd, a. [Ileb. 0 r Til (DavUI). (Se© 
def.). The meaning of the nume Is, one who 
loves or one who ia beloved.] Tlio second 
king of Israel, known and venerated by Chris- 
tians, Jews and Mohammedans. 

David’s harp, s. (Sam. xvi. 16—23.) 

Polyyonatum muitijlorum. (Britten ct Hol- 
land.) 

Da'-vid 1st, s. [From the name of the 
founder.] 

Ch. Hist. : One of a aect in the sixteenth 
century founded by David George, a native of 
Delft, who gave out that he was the Messiah, 
denied the resurrection, and interdicted mar- 
riage. Also called David- Georgian. 

da'-vid-son-ite, s. [Named after the dia« 
coverer, Prof. Davidson, of Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, and Eng. Miff, -itc (Min.) (q.v.).] 
Min. : A variety of Beryl, found at Rubis- 
law, near Aberdeen. It is of a greenish-yellow 
colour. 

da vil la, s . [Named after Henry Catherine 
Davila, a celebrated Italian historian.] 

Bot. ; A genus of plants, order Dilleniacese. 
Davilkt rwgfosa is astringent. A decoction of 
it is used in Brazil in swellings of the legs and 
other parts. D. elliptica, which ia also astrin- 
gent, furnishes the vulnerary called Sambai* 
binha. 

da-vin'-a, da' vyne, s. [Named after Sir H. 
Davy, and Eng. sutf. • ine , - yne(Min .) (q.v.).] 
Min. : A variety of Nephelite from Vesu- 
vius, having a feeble lustre, and 12 to 14 per 
cent, of carbonate of lime. 

dav' it, s. [Probably a corruption of David ; 
cf. Fr. davier = pincers, to which Littr6 at- 
tributes the same origin.] 

Nautical : 

1. A beam projecting from a ship’s bow, foi 
the attachment of the tackle whereby the 



A. Fish davit B. Cathead. C. Anchor-fluke. 

anchor-fluke is lifted without dragging against 
the side of the vessel. The operation is termed 
Ashing the anchor. 

2. One of a pair of cranes on the gunwale of 
a ship, from which are suspeuded the quarter 
or other boats. The boat-tackles are attached 
to rings in the bow and stern of the boat 
respectively, and the fall is belayed ou deck. 
When the boat is lowered the hooks of the 
fall-blocks are cast off simultaneously, or great 
danger results when the ship is under way. 

davit-fall hook, s. A hnok having a 
meaus for instant unelntching or release, and 
used at the end of a davit-fall to engage a ring- 
bolt at the stem or stern of a boat. (Knight.) 

da’-vite, s. [After Sir H. Davy.] 

Min. : A sulphate of alumina, constituting 
a variety of Alunogen, if indeed it is really dis- 
tinct from that species. It v r as found in a hot 
spring, containing sulphuric acid, near Bogota, 
in South America. 

Da'-v^, proper name. [Daw-lamp. J 

Davy-lamp, s. 

Mining: The safety-lamp of Sir Humphry 
Davy, in which a wure-gauze envelope covers 
the flame-chamber and prevents the passage 
of flame outward to the explosive atmosphere 
of the mine, while it allows circulation of air. 

da vyne, s . [Davina.] 


boil, bojf ; poltt, eat, 9ell, chorus, 9hin, hen<?h; go, gem; thin, this, sin, a?; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = £ 

-ciaji, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shun; -tion, -§ion = zhun. -clous, -tious, -slous = shus. -ble, -die, &c. =* bel, d^L 
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Davyum— day 


Da'-vy-um. s. [Named after Sir II. Dnvy.l 
A/m. : A metal, eaid to occur in litissiun 
platinum ore. At. wt. t 154 ; sp. gr., 9;39. A 
liard silver-white, malleable metal, easily dis- 
solved by aqua regia. H«>S gives a brown- 
black precipitate, soluble in alkaline sulphides. 
Potassium thiocyanate colours its solution 
deep red. An acid solution of the chloride 
gives a brown precipitate with potassium ler- 
rocyanide. Davyum chloride forms crystals 
soluble in water. The sodium salt is insoluble 
in water as well as in alcohol. The aodinm 
double chlorides of the other metala of the 
platinum group are soluble in water. 

* daw (1). * dawe (1), * [Lay.] 

daw (2), * dawe (2). s. [An imitative word. 
Cognate with tier, dohle = a jackdaw, a dnnin. 
from O. L. Ger. daha ; O. II. Ger. t&ha; 
M. II. Ger. tdhr.\ 

1. Lit.: A jackdaw (q.v.). 

•*. . . the cliuionrof rooks, dawi t, and kltea." 

Coir per : ll'tpe, 348. 

2. Fig.: An empty headed fellow. 

* daw-eock, s. 

X. Lit. : A cock jackdaw. 

2. Fig. : ^ n empty-headed chatterer. 

* daw dressing, s. The assuming of a 
character or quality to which one is nut en- 
titled ; from the old fable of the jackdaw 
which dressed itself in peacock’s feathers. 

* daw pate, $. A daw, a simpleton. 

* daw (3). *. (Etym. doubtful.] A broad- 
bladed, abort., pointless sword. 

* daw (1), * dawen, * dawyn, * daghen, 
* dagyn, 'dayyn, *daighen,t?i. [A.S. 

dagian ; O. H. Ger. tagen ; Icel. daga ; Dao. 
dages; Sw. daws = to dawn.] To dawn, to 
break. [Day ; Dawn, v ] 

- Tyll the day da wed these darnels dau need." 

P. Plowman, fol. 103, b. 

* daw (2), V. t. [Adaw.] To frighten, to terrify. 

" Tyll with pood rappes, 


dawd, $. [Etym. doubtful.] A large piece. 

(Srotch.) 

•• An dawds that day." Burns : The Boly Fair. 

daw^dXe, r.f. & i. [Daddle.] 

A. Intrans. : To trifle, to idle about, to 
waste time ; to gossip. 

“Come, some evening, and dawdle over a dish of 
tea with me ."— Johnson : Letters. 

B. Trans. : To waste, to spend idly. 

* daw -die, 3 . [Dawdle, v.] A dawdler, an 
idler. 

daw -dler, s. [Eng. dawdl(e) ; -er.\ One who 
dawdles about, an idler. 

da'.v'-dy, s. [Dowdy.] A slattern, a slut who 
alfects hnery. 

* dawe, s. [Day.] 

* daw en, v.i. [Daw (1), v.] 

* daw'-mg, * dawunge, * dawynge, 

* dayyng, pr. par., a., & s. [Daw (l), v.] 

A. -L B. As 2 >r. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. Assubst. : Dawning, dawn ; break of day 

"He springeth asethednwun^eefter nihtes theoster- 
nessa”— .4 ncren Untie, p 352. 

* daw'-ish, * daw Ashe, a. [Eng. daw (2), 
s. ; -fcfc.] Like a daw ; foolish, conceited, 
empty-headed. 

Snch dawishe dodypols were the parents of him 
that was borne blinde, . . Bale : Fet a Course, 
&c. (1543), foL 59. 

dawk (1), S. [Dalk.] A hollow, crack, ( 
incision in wood. 

•• Observe if any hollow or dawks be In the length." 
Moron. 

dawk (2), dauk, s. [Hind, dab = a post. 
The East-Indian word for the post, carried by 
relays of men in stages ; also a relay of horses 
or palanquiu bearers. 

" There isn't mnch above 1.000 mfiee to come by 
cfcsi'fc."— Hugh** : Tom Brown at Oxford, ch, xliv. 

dawk, v t. [Dawk (1), s.] To make a mark, 
cut, or incision in wood. 

"... where a email irregularity of stuff should 
happeu, Jobh the edge into the stuff, andao dawk it."— 


daw-kin, 5 . [A dimiu. from daw (2), a. 
(q.v.).] A fool, a simpleton. 

dawn, v.i. [Daw (1), v ] 

I. Lit. : To grow light, to break. 

"... when the first of August downed, . . 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., cli. xii. 

II. Figuratively : 

1 . To become more light or evident; to 
become lesa obscure or dark ; to break in 
upon. 

2. To begin to expand ; to give signs of 
future eminence or lustre. 

” Whether thy band strike out some free design, 

When life awakes ami cLiwns at every Hn*. 

Pope. Ep. 111. 8, A 

t 3. To come into sight ; to become gradually 
visible in increasing daylight. 

"I waited underneath the datming hills." 

Tennyson : lEnme, 44. 

dawn, a. [Dawn, v.) 

1. Lit. : The first appearance of- light in the 
morning ; the break of day. 

2, Fig. : The first beginnings or appearances ; 
the first rise. 

•• That dim* the dawn of being here below." 

Thonuon : Liberty 9 v « 

dawn-light, a. Morning light. 

"The return of the beautiful dawn-Ught.”— Cox: 
Aryan MythoL, U. 5. 

dawn'-ing, * daun-ynge, * dawn-ynge, 

pr. par., a., & *. [Dawn, p.] 

A. .43 pr. par. : In senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 

B. As adjective : 

1. Lit. : Breaking, becoming more luminous. 

" A uobler charge shall rouse the dawning day." 

Pope: Homers Iliad, viii. 652. 

2. Fig. : First appearing ; giving the first 
signs or life, or future eminence. 

C. As substantive : 

1 . Literally: 

(1) The dawn or break of day ; the first ap- 
pearance of light. 

" Nor Tec* alone, in dawning bright, ^ 

Shall rush upon the raviahed eight. 

Scott : Hokeby, ii. A 

* (2) Used as we now use day and morning. 

" Good dawning to thee, friend." 

Shake sp . : Lear, ii. 2. 

2. Fig. : The dawn or first opening or ap- 
pearance ; the first promise of future eminence 
or excellence. 

*• . . . from the very first dmening of any notion* in 
hi* understanding, . . •" — Locke. 

dawt, v.t. [Dote.] To fondle, caress. 

"An" dawtit, twal-pint Hawkie's gaen 
Aa yeld s the hilL" 

Bu ms : A d/iress to th # Deft* 

day (1), * dai, * daei, *dag, *daig, *dagh, 
daghe, * dawe, * daye, * dei, * deie, 

5 [A.y. derg, pi. dagos; Dut., Dan., & Sw. 

dag ; Icel. clagr ; Ger. tag ; Goth. da^S.] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

L Literally: 

1. In the same sense as B. I. 

", . . he abode with him three fays."— Judges xix. 4. 

■I Among the Jews the day began at sunset. 
Our practice of commencing it at midnight 
was borrowed at first from the Romans. 

2. The whole time or period of a single 
revolution of the earth on its axis ; a period 
of twenty- four hours. 

■* How many hours bring about the day t 
How many days will finish up the year? 

. Shakes p. : S Henry 17., ii. 5. 

3. Daylight, light. 

The west yet glimmers with some streak* of day.” 
Shakes p. : Macbeth, iin 3. 

4. Daytime ; the period during which it is 
light. 

" So gone so hit wes day.”— Old Eng. MisceZL, p. 45. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Any particular or specified time ; an age. 
(In this sense frequently used in tlie plural.) 

lu the days of the Protectorate, be had been a 
judge ." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xilL 

2. The best time of life, the prime. 

3. (PI.) : Life, lifetime. 

Honour thy father and thy mother : that thy days 
may be long upon the laml which the Lord thy God 
givetb thee/' — Exod, xx. 12. 

4. An appointed or fixed time. 

" Or if my debtors do not keep their day.” Dry den. 

5. A day appointed for the commemoration 
of any event. 

Then coll we this the fl?ld of Agincpurt, 


Su>u: Mamiion, * L ?*. 


Fought on the day of Crispin Crispiauu*." 

Shakes p. : Henry r., lv. 7. 


6 . A contest, a battle, an engagement, 

•• To quit the plunder of the slain. 

And turn the doubtful day again. 

B. Technically: 

I Astron. : The time taken by the earth to 
revolve once on its axis. Tins varies accord- 
ing to tlic method adopted in making the cal- 
culation. 

«[ A solar day 1b the interval lwtweeo the 
time of the sun's coming to the mi-riduu aud 
returning to it again. Similarly a sidereal day 
is the interval between the time of a starifl 
coming to the meridian ami again returning 
to it on the immediately subsequent night. 

A mean solar day is twenty-four hours long. 

A mean sidereal day is about 23 hours, 56 
minutes, sml 4 seconds. The reason of th® 
difference is that the eun appears to go slowly 
to the east through the stars, which makes 
them reach the meridian in a shorter time 
than he does, if the estimate be made hy sun- 
time. ( Prof Airy ; Pop. Adron. (bth ed.), pp, 
120, 121.) An ujepnrent day ia the interval 
which exists lie tween two successive transits 
of the sun across the meridian. An astrono- 
mical day is a day beginning at one p.m. and 
Continuing to one p.m. again. It is divided 
into 24 hours, not into two periods of 12 
hours each. 

2. Scripture Harmony : 8omc harmonists, 
comparing Geu. i. with the teachings of 
geology, consider day in that chapter to mean 
hii indefinitely long jieriod of time. Hugh 
Miller, modifying this view, and combining 
with it the vision hypothesis of Mr. Jamea 
t>iiiie, made the days the times taken for the 
successive visions given to Moses of the se- 
queiu*’. of events in the geological period of 
the earth’s history. 

C. Special phrases and compounds: 

1. A dog vdll have his day: [See C. 5.] 

“ Let Hercules bitnself do what he may, m 
The cat will mew. and dag will have hisdbty. 

Shakctp. : Uamuet, T. L 

2. Day in banc , Day in bank : 

Law : A dav in which appearauce may be 
made io the Court of Common Pleas. Several 
such days exist at intervals of about a week. 
On some oue of them all original writs must 
be made returnable They are therefore often 
called the ret unis of that term. (Blad^tone: 
Comment., bk. in., ch. xviii.) 

3 Day of the Lord (literally Jehovah), Day of 
Cod: 

(1) Generally: 

Scrip. : Any day during which some atrik 
ing judgment or other awe-inspiring Divine 
operation is witnessed. In Joel ii. 1 the 
reference is to the destruction of the crops by 
locusts, bee verses 2 — 11, also 20, 25. 

Behold, the day of the Lord cometh, and thy spoil 
.hK. li be divided in the midst of thee.’ — Zcch. xiv. L 

(2) Specially : 

(a) The first advent of Christ (Matt. iv. 5, 6). 

(b) The second adveot (2 Thess. v. 2) or the 
day of judgment. It is sometimes called 
shortly ** that day ” (2 Tim. iv. 1, 6). 

(c) The day or time when all things shall be 
dissolved (2 Peter id. 10—12). 

4. Day of Grace : 

(1) Law : A day given as a favour beyond the 
time when an appearance in court or other 
legal act ought in strict propriety to be earned 

out - , , 

(2) Comm. (PL): A certain number of days 
allowed over aud above the time specified on 
the face of a bill (payable otherwise than on 
demand). In England three days of grace are 
allowed, so that a bill becomes due Ujiou the 
third day of grace. aDd not earlier, unless it 
fall upon a Sunday, Christmas Day, Good 
Friday or a day of public fasting or thanks- 
giving,’ in which eases the bill becomes doe 
the day before ; if on a Bank Holiday, the day 
after. Io Austria three, and in Russia ten, 
days of grace are allowed ; no other countries 
in Europe allow them. 

5. Every dog has h is day : 

( 1 ) Lit. : Every* J'Jg. 1,as a period during 
which he is in his prime and has a certain 
sphere. [C. 1.] 

(2) Fig. : The phrase, though spoken of 
dogs, is meant of men, and signifies that 
every person has a time during which he lives, 
flourishes, and makes more or less noise in 
the world ; niter which it is only in excep- 
tional cases that one bears of him any more. 
[C. 1.] 


fate, lilt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go. pot. 
er, wore, wolf, work, who. son; mute, cuh, cure, unite, cur, rule, fufi; try, Syrian, m, ce-e. ey - a. qu - kw. 
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6. To gain the day : The aame aa to win the 
day (q.v.). 

7. To win the day : To gain the battle ; to 
aueoeed in any enterprise. IA. II. t>.] 

•* if striking first, you were to win tbe day t” 

Dryden. 

day-bed, s. A couch, a sofa. 

" Having come from a day-bed. where I have left 
Olivia sleeping." — Shakctp. : Twelfth Might, il. 5. 

day-blindness, s. Nyctalopia, a defect 
of sight, owing to wliieb objects cau be seen 
distinctly only by night, and not iu the day- 
time. [Nyctalopia.] 

* day-blush, s. The dawn or break of 

day. 

”... when the day-blush bursts from high.” 

Byron: Bride of Abydot, ii. 28, 

* day-daw, s. The dawn. 

**. . . we limy rise with the day-daw.* — Tennant .* 
Card, Beaton, p. 28. 

* day-devourer, s. A waster of time. 

A day-devourer , and an evening spy I" 

Pope : Homer's Odyssey, xix. 83. 

day-distracting, a. Causing distrac- 
tion or trouble during the day. 

“ The night reuews the day-dutr acting theme." 

Pope: Homer's Odyssey, xx. 102. 

* day-fever, s. The sweating sickness. 
So called from its short duration, it proving 
fatal in a few hours. 

•’That pestilent day-fever in Brltnine."— Holland : 
Camden, p. 24. 

day-flier, s. An animal that flies by day. 

- day-god, s. The sun. 

Pull of the Day-god's living fire.” 

Moore : Fire Worshippers, 

day-labour, s. Daywork ; labour done 
daily. 

" Doth God exact day-labour, light denied ? " 

Milton : On his Blindness. 

day-labourer, s. One who works by 
the day. 

” Hia shadowy flail hath thresh'd the corn, 

That ten day-labourers could not. end,” 

Milton : L' Allegro, 

day -lily, s. 

Botany : 

1. Sing .: [Hembrocallis.] 

2. PI- (Day-lilies) : Tbe Ilemerocalleie, a 
tribe of Liliaeete. 

t day-marc, s. An incubus experienced 
In the daytime, similar in its nature aud symp- 
toms to the nightmare (q.v.). 

day-reflection, a. A daydream. 

” The day-reflection and the midnight dream." 

Pope : Homer's Odyssey, iv. 1,062. 

day- room, s. A room in a prison, asylum, 
&c., in which the inmates are kept during the 
day. 

4 day-rule, * day- writ, s. 

Old Law: A rule or order of court, allowing 
a prisoner of the King's Bench to leave the 
prison for one day. 

day-sehool, s. 

1. A school which the scholars attend every 
day, but at which they are not boarded. 

2. A school held in the daytime, as opposed 
to a night-school. 

t day- shine, s. Daylight. 

" Naked in open chi y -shine* 

Tennyson: Gareth & Lynette. 

day-sight, s. Hemeralopia, a defect of 
the sight, owing to which objects can only be 
seen distinctly in the daylight, and but dimly 
or confusedly in the dusk. 

day- sky, s. The appearance of the sky 
art break of day or at twilight. 

”It was a while before the day-sky— whet) T thought 
I saw something white. '—Peiils of Man, iL 256. 

day tale, a. Hired by the day. ( Sterne : 
f ristram Shandy, iii. 143.) 

day-times, adv. By day, in the day- 
time. (American.) (The Lamplighter, p. 116 .) 

* day- wearied, a. Wearied with the 
Occupation of the day. 

“The old, feeble, and day-teearied pun.* 

Shake up. : King John, v. 4. 

day -were, s . I Eng. day , and Mid. Eng. 
were = work.] Day’s work. Used only in 
the subjoined phrase — 

* «[[ Day-werc of land : 


Law : As much arable land as can be 
ploughed up in a day's work. (Wharton.) 

day-work, day’s -work, s. [Day- 

work.] 

day-writ, s . [Day-rulu.) 

day (2), s. [Deye.] A term used only in the 
subjoined compound. 

day- nettle, s. A plant, Gakopsis Tctrahit. 

day'-heam, s. [Eng. day, and beam.] A beam 
or ray of daylight. 

“After the day-beam's withering Are." 

Moore : Fire Worshippers. 

day -ber-ry, s. [Eug. day, and berry.] 

Bot. : The Wild Gooseberry. 

day-book, s. [Eng. day , and book.] 

1. Lit. : A book in which a merchant enters 
all the transactions of each day, and from 
which they are afterwards posted into the 
ledger, &c. 

2. Fig. : The ** books ” which will be opened 
at the day of judgment. 

“ The other keeps hia dreadful day-book open 
Till sunset, that we may repent . . 

Longfellow : The Golden Legend, vi. 

day-break, s. [Eug. day, and bmtfc.] The 
dawn, the first appearance of day. 

" As men for daybreak watch the Eastern skies." 

Dryden. 

day-coal, s. [Eng. day , and coal.] 

Mining: Tbe upper stratum of coal, so 
called by miners from its being nearest tbe 
surface or tbe light. 

day-dream, s. [Eng. day, and dream.] A 
reverie, the indulgeuce of fancies while awake ; 
a castle in tbe air. 

. . the mere daydreams of a feeble mind." — 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xii. 

day dream er, s. [Eng. daydream; -er.] 
One who is given to daydreams ; a dreamer. 

* day'-dream-y, a. [Eng. daydream ; - 2 /.] 
Pertaining to, or of the nature of daydreams ; 
given to daydreams. 

day-flow er, s. [Eng. day, and/ower.J 

Bot. : A popular name for a genus of pdants, 
the Commelyua, 

day-fly, s. [Eng. day, and Jly.] 

Entom. : A popular name for insects belong- 
ing to the genus Ephemera. [Ephemerio^e.] 

day-light (gh silent), s. [A.S. dcegledht.} 

I. Lit. : The light of the sun, as opposed to 
that of the moon, a caudle, &c. ; tbe light of 
day. 

They, by daylight passing through the Turks’ fleet, 
recovered the haven, . . .” — Knolles. — Historic of the 
Turkes. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Open or public view ; not secrecy or 
privacy. 

” He stands in daylight, and disdains to hide 
An act, to which hy honour he is tied." 

Dryden. 

2. The space left in a partly-filled glass be- 
tween the liquor and the brim. (Slang.) 

* 3. The eyes. 

t day long, a. [Eng. day, and long.] Last- 
ing all day. (Tennyson.) 

day -ly, a. & adv. [Daily, a. & adv.] 

4 day maid, ' dey maid, s , [Mid. Eng. 
dey, deie = a dairymaid.] A dairymaid. 

day-main, s. [Eng. day, and man.) A day- 
labourer. 

day-net, s. [Eng. day, and net.] A net for 
catching small birds, as larks, &c. 

4 day -peep, s. [Eng. da.y, and peep.] The 
dawn or break of day. (Milton.) 

* days' man, * dayes-man, s. [Eng. day, 
aud man.) 

1. An umpire, an arbitrator, a mediator. 
"Neither is there any daysman betwixt us, that 

might lay his hand upon us both .”— Job ix. 33. 

2. A day-labourer. 

" He is a good daysman or labourer.” — Irani ; Ser- 
mons, p. 105. 

t day -spring, s. [Eng. day , and spring.] 
The dawn or break of day ; daybreak. 

" So all. ere day-spring, under conscious night, 

Secret they finish’d/ Milton : P. L„ vi 521, 522. 


* day -star, s. [Eng. day, and star.] 

1. Tbe luoruing-star. 

" Sunk to a curve, the Unyttar lessens still." 

Wordsworth . Evening Walk. 

2. The sun. 

" So sinks the day star In the ocean bed." 

Milton Lycuias, 168. 

day-time, s. [Eng. day, and time.] The time 
during which tlicrfe is daylight ; tbe day aa 
opposed to night. 

“ And there shall ho a tabemoclo for a shadow In 
the daytcme from the heat, . . ."—Isa. Iv. c. 


* ddy-W9m-an, s. [Mid. Eng, dey, deie— a 
dairymaid ; Eiig. woman.] A dairymaid. 

" For this damsel, 1 must keep her at the park : she 
is allowed for the day- woman." Shaketp. : Loves Lab. 

Lost, 1. 2. 


day work, * da- work, s. [Eng. day, and 

ivorfc.] 

1. Work done by the day ; day-labour. 

" True labour in the vineyard of thy lord, 

Ere prime thou hast th' imposed daywork done.” 
Fairfax, 

2. Work done in the daytime. 

3. Tbe amount of work done in a day. 

"... fiftj datrerk of bay, price xx merkis," &c.— 

Act. Audit, A. 1489, p. 149. 


daze, * dase, v.f & i. [Icet. dasask = to be- 
come weary or exhausted ; Sw. dasa = to lie 
idle. Cf. A.S. dwds, gedw&s- stupid, foolish.] 
[Doze.] 

A. Transitive : 


f 1. To stun, to stupefy. 

” The deire of his dynt dasit hyru but litla” 

Destr. of Troy, 7,654. 


t 2. To dazzle, to overpower with light. 

" While flashing beamea do daze his feeble ey*U." 

Spenser: F. <f, I. iv. 9. 

* 3. To addle, to spoil. 


But then she minds when from the nest they're 
rais'd. 

They stay not too long off, lest tli* eggs be dazed.* 
Money Masters All Things (1€U8), x>. 103. 


* B. Intrans. : To become dazed, stunned, 
or stupefied. 

" I dase aud I dedir for ferd of that taylle.” 

TowneUy Myst., p. 18. 

daze, s. [Daze, v.] 

Min. : A glittering stone. (Ogilvie.) 


* da-zed-ly, * da-sed li,adv. [Eng. dazed; 
- ly .] In a dazed, stupid mauner. 

"When a man God datedli loves, . . .’’ — Hampole: 
Pricke of Conscience, p. 2S9 led. Morris). 


* da - zed ness, * dsb sed-nes, s. [Eng. 
dazed ; -ness.] Foolishness, stupidity. 

" Agayn tbe dasednes of cliarite." 

Hampole: Pricke of Consc., 4,904 


# da'-zied, a. [Daisieh.] 


daz' zle, * daz-le, v.t. & i. [A freq. form 
from daze (q.v.).] 

A. Traaisitive : 

1. Lit . ; To daze or overpower the sight by 
an excess of light. 

" But the glare of the sepulchral light 
Perchance had dazzled the W arriur'a eight * 

Scott : Lay eft .e Last Minstrel, it 2L 

2. Fig. : To overpower or confuse hy glitter, 
splendour, or brilliancy. 

B, Intransitive: 

I. Literally: 

I. To be so bright as to overpower the 
sight. 

* 2. To become dazzled, dimmed, or over- 
powered ; to lose tbe power of sight. 

" Upon his hurt she looks so steadfastly, 

That her sight dazzling makes the wound seem 
three,” Shakes p, : Venus A Adonis, l,06u, l,0Ci. 

II. Figuratively: 

1. To confound or overpower with bril- 
liancy or splendour. 

" As pleasures in this vale of pain. 

That dazzle as they fade. ' 

Scot: ‘ Lord of the Isles, L 2$. 

• 2. To mislead, to deceive. 

"Thus I hurl 

My dazzling spells into the spungy air.” 

Milton : Comas, 153, 154. 

* daz'-zle, s. [Dazzle, v.] 

1 . Lit. : An overpowering or dazzling light. 

2. Fig. : Meretricious show or display. 

daz'-zled, pa. par. or a. [Dazzle.] 

* daz'-zle-mcnt, s. [Eng. dazzle ; -ment.] A 
dazzliug ; a dimming or overpowering of the 
sight. 

" ft heat hack the sight with a dazzlement *— Donne : 
HUt. of the Scptuagint (1633). p. 55. 


boil. poiit, jo^l; cat, 5ell, chorus, 9km, bench: go, gem; thin, this; sin, a§; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ing, 
-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun; -tion, -sion = zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious = shus, -die, -zle, &c. = del, zel. 
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t dAz -zier, s. [Eng. i lassie) ; -cr.] One who 
or a tiling which dazzles by brilliancy or 
splendour. 

dax zlmg, pr. par., a. t A s. [Dazzle.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. d‘ pirticip . adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. vis subst. : The net of overpowering or 
confounding by excess of light, splendour, or 
brilliancy. (Lit. &Jig.) 

dAz - zlmg - ly, * dazellngly, * dazzel 
ingly, adv. [Eng. dazzling ; - ly .] 

1. In a dazzling manner ; so as to dazzle. 

2. In a dazzled or confused manner; as 
though dazzled. 

dblt. A contraction for drawback (q.v.). 

d -block* $. 

Naut . ; A block bolted to the ship’s side in 
the channels, to reeve the lifts through. 

D.D. An abbreviation for Doctor of Divinity. 

de, pref. [Lat. or Fr.] A prefix largely used 
in Englisli, and representing generally the 
Lat. de - down from, away from ; but smne- 
times representing the Latin dis — apart, 
through the O. Fr. des- ; Fr. d<b. .Sometimes, 
however, the force of this prefix is intensive, 
as iu declare , deprave, Ac. 

dea, s. [Deye.] 

dea nettle, s. (1) Various species of 
Laminin, (2) fJaleopsis versicolor, (3) G. Telrti- 
hit, (4) Str'chys 2 nil us Iris. All these are labiate 
plants. (Britten <C Holland.) 

dea con (prom dekn), dcakne, * decon, 
*decoun, *dekene, ’dekyn, 'diakne, 

s. [A.S. deacon, dutcon; Dut. diaken ; Sw. & 

. Dam diaconus; Ger. diakonus ; Fr. diacre; 
Trov. diacre, diaque ; isp.. Port., & ItaL dia- 
cono ; Lat. diaconus , all from Gr. Sidxorov 
(diako?ios)=(as subst.) (1) a servant, a vvaiting- 
mau, . . . (2) a minister of the church, espe- 
cially a deacon, a deaconess ; (as adj.) serving, 
serviceable ; probably from Siu>ku> (dioko) == to 
cause to run, to pursue.] 

1. The president of an incorporated trade 
in Scotland. 

2. Ecclesiol. <£ Ch. Hist. : 

(1) In Scripture: Omitting the passages in 
which 6id«oro? (diakonos) has a general mean- 
ing, three portions of the New Testament 
refer to the ecclesiastical officers so denomi- 
nated. In Phil. i. 1 they are mentioned in 
Conjunction with the “bishops,” and were 
evidently of inferior authority to them, for 
they are mentioned last. In i Tim. iii. 6—13 
the proper qualifications requisite for their 
oflice, as well as the character which their 
wives should possess, are pointed out, but 
no mention is made of the precise duties 
which they had to discharge. In Rom. xvi. 1, 
Phebe is described as a servant or deaconess 
of the church at Cenclirea, and in commenda- 
tion of her it is stated that she had been a 
succourer of many, the Apostle Paul himself 
being among the number. There is a very 
general opinion that the first institution of 
the order of deacons is narrated in Acts vi., 
but as the functionaries there elected are not 
specially called deacons some doubt must 
remain upon the identification. If the officers 
whose election is described in Acts vi. were 
-deacons, then the special duty of that order 
of men was the distribution of the church 
alms to the poor. A “daily ministration" 
took place in the early apostolic times to 
widows who could not support themselves 
unaided. The majority of these could speak 
only Aramaic ; a minority, Jewish by descent 
like the former, were Grecians,? e., spokeGreek, 
or at least their husbands had done so. The 
majority monopolised all the attention of 
the alms-givers, and the representatives of 
the minority had to complain of neglect. 
The apostles, being appealed to, felt that it 
would iuterfere with the success of their 
spirit mil work if they became mixed up with 
disputes about the apportionment of money, 
and, expressing their unwillingness “ to leave 
the, Word of God to serve tables,” they ad- 
vised or commanded that seven men of honest 
report, i.e., of honourable reputation, full of 
the Holy Cilu»st. and wisdom, should be sought 
aud appuiuted almsmen to the church. Their 
acceptance of this office did not preclude 
them from discharging higher functions, for 
of the seven men elected one was Stephen, the 
first martyr. (Acts vi. 6, 8-11, Ac.) 


(2) In modern churches : 

(а) In the Churches of Rome and England : 
A deacon is a spiritual oflieer ranking beneath 
the bishops and priests or presbyters. The 
diaconate may be held at twenty-three years 
of age f D iaconate], the priesthood not till 
twenty-four. 

(h) In the Presbyterian Churches: The orders 
here are teaching elders, or ministers, ruling 
elders, generally called simply elders (these two 
orders looking over the spiritual affairs of the 
congregation) ; and deacons (now gradually 
bring displaced in many places by managers), 
to attend to the more secular matters. 

(<•) In the Congregational, Baptist, and some 
other Churches : Deacons are spiritual officers 
ranking immediately under the minister, and 
looking after both the spiritual and the tem- 
poral concerns of the congregations. 

•dea -con css, * dea con issc, s. [Eng. 

deacon ; -css.] 

Ecclesiastical : 

1. A female deacon in the early Christian 
Church. 

2. A term sometimes applied to a sister-of- 
mercy or those ladies who live in community 
and follow the rule of the Lutheran deacon- 
esses. 

Deaconesses existed in the first century, 
ami were generally respectable matrons or 
widows charged to look after the poor and 
perform other offices of utility to the church. 
(iloshcim: Ch. Hist., cent, i., pt. ii., ch. ii., 
§ 10.) The office of deaconess lapsed in the 
Western Church in the fifth and sixth con- 
turies, and in the Greek Church about the 
twelfth. It has been recently revived in Ger- 
many, and to a certain extent in England. - 

* dea'-con hood, $. [Eng. deacon , and hood.) 

1. The same as Deaconship (q.v.). 

2. A numher of deacons taken collectively. 

t dea'~con ry, s. The office or dignity of a 
deacou. 

". . . the deacons of all those churches should make 
op a co mm on deaeonry . . ." — Goodwin: Work t, VoL 
iv., pt. iv., p. 18$. 

dea'-con ship, s. [Eng. deacon, and ship.) 
The office, dignity, or ministry of a deacon. 

. . a common deaconship . . ."—Goodwin : I forks, 
voL iv., pt. iv.. p. 188 . 

dead, * daed, * ded, * dede, * deed, 
* desedc, deade, dyad, dyead, 

a , s., & adv. [A.S. dead; IceL ilaudhr; Goth. 
dauths; Dut. dood ; Dan. A Sw. dod.) 

A. As adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) Deprived of life ; lifeless. 

**. . . he hath been dead four days .” — John xi. 89. 

With 0 / before the cause of death. 

“. . . the crew, all except himself, were d*ad of 
htiuger.” — Arbuthnot. 

(2) Destitute of or without life ; inanimate. 

(3) Temporarily deprived of life or power of 
action. [Dead-drunk..] 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Resembling death ; motionless. 

", . . cast into a dead sleep.”— Pc lxxvi, 6. 

*(2) Causing or threatening death ; deadly, 
mortal. 

** So should a murderer look so dead, so grim.” 
Shakesp . . J fids. Sight's Dream , iii a 

(3) Without life or spirit. 

" Dead for two years before his death was he." 

Tennyson : Aylmer's Field, 837. 

* (4) Deadly pale ; pale as death. 

“ Honest lago. that look'st dead with grieving.” 
Shakesp . ; Othello, ii. a 

(5) Still, motionless, perfectly calm. 

. . dead calms are in the ocean. 

When not a hreath disturbs the drowsy main." Lee. 

(б) Having lost the power of procreation, 
growth, or vegetation ; as, A dead branch. 

** Being not weak in faith, he considered not hi3 
own body now dead, . . ." — /Com. iv. 19. 

t (7) Without natural force, power, or effi- 
cacy ; as, A dead tire 

(8) Flat, stale, tasteless, vapid ; having lost 
the natural life. 

" Pale wyne whyche is deade and vinewed . . . 
J lurid u »< rtni< »«." — lluloet. 

(9) Destitute of ardour or warmth ; cooled 
down, abated. 

**. . . my love to her is dead.” 

SShukvsp : Two Gent, of Ver., tL a 


(10) Dull, frigid ; wauting lu animation ot 
spirit. 

“ How cold and dead does & prayer appear, that Is 
composed in the most elegant forma of ai/cccb. . . 
Addison 

(11) Not presenting the resemblance of life 
or spirit ; dull, flat. 

. . I must touch the same feature* over again, 
aud change tlie dead col oaring of the whole."— f/ry den. 

(12) Dull, heavy ; not sharp or clear. 

. . the bell seemed to sound more dead than it 
did when Just before it Sounded In the open air.” — 
Doyle. 

(13) Dull, gloomy, melancholy. 

"... a view of the most gay season In the midst o| 
that which la the most dead and melancholy.’— Addi- 
son. 

(14) Deep, still, undisturbed. 

", . . the dead darkness of the night .' '—UaywardS 

(15) Useless, unprofitable, unemployed. 

". . . lie will take care not to let so gh rtous sc 
attribute lie dead aud useless by him." — Adda</n, 

(It.) Empty, vacant. 

** Nought but & blank remains, a dead void ejxw-e." 

Itryaen. 

(17) Certain or unerring as death ; as, A 
dead shot, a dead certainty. ( Colloquial .) 

(IS) No longer in use, unspokeu, disused; 
as, A dead language. 

IL Technically: 

1. 3/aft., Building, <fc . : 

(1) Lustreless (as of some kinds of un- 
polished or unburnislied metallic surfaces). 
Also of colour without brilliancy ; as, A dead 
colour. [Distemper.] 

(2) False (as of imitation doors and windows, 
put in as architectural devices to balance 
parts). 

(3) Motionless ; as, The dead spindle of a 
lathe, which does not rotate ; a dead-lock ; the 
dead-centre of a crack. 

(4) Opaque ; as, a dead-light or abutter over 
a cabin window. 

(5) Solid, without light or owning ; as, A 
dead-wall, a dead-plate, or unperforated jwr« 
tion of a furnace-grate ; the dead-wood of 9 
ship. 

(6) Useless ; as, Bead steam— that is, ex 
bausted ; a dead-head, a feeding-head or sul- 
lage-piece ; a dead-weight ; deads in mining, 
the useless substances which enclose the 
ore. 

(7) Soundless ; as, A dead-floor, which ab- 
sorbs the sound. 

(8) Flat ; as, A dead-smooth file, having the 
least possible height of teeth. [ D ead- level. J 
(Knight.) 

2. Lair ; Accounted as one civilly dead ; 
deprived of all rights of citizenship. 

3. Theology: 

(1) In a state of spiritual death. 

**. . . dead in trespasses and sins."— Ephet, tL L 

(2) Not productive of good works ; not 
springing of a true and lively faith. 

”. . . purge your conscience from dead works, . . .* 
— Bob. ix. 14. 

*1 (1) Crabb thus discriminates between dead, 
deceased, and departed : “ As an epithet, dead 
is used collectively ; departed is used [generally] 
with a noun only ; deceased generally without 
a noun, to denote one or more according to 
the connection. There is a respect due to 
the dead, which cannot be violated without 
otfence to the living. It is a pleasant reflec- 
tion to conceive of departed spirits as taking 
an interest in the concerns of those whom 
they have left. All the marks on the body 
of the deceased indicated that he had met with 
his death by some violence." (Crabb : Eng . 
Synon.) 

(2) For the diflerence between dead and 
lifeless, see Lifeless. 

B. ^ls substantive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. LU. (PL): Those who have died or are 
dead ; the departed. 

2. Fig. : Depth, stillness ; the height or 
acme of any period of time ; as, The dead of 
night, the dead of winter. 

"He reached the camp-fires at dead of night, • . 

— llaeaulay : Dut. Eng., ch. xvi. 

II. Mining (PL): Non -metalliferous rock 
excavated around a vein or in forming drifts, 
levels, shafts, cross- courses, Ac. Many veins 
are too narrow for working and the walls 
have then to be cut into to afford space. 
Sn <h work, as yielding nothing, is called 
dead- work or tut- work, and the proceeds are 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ae, ce = e, ey - a. qu = kw. 
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deads or attle, to be got rid of as economically 
as possible, by sending up to the surface, or 
filling up the gunnies and goafs of old work- 
ings. (Knight.) 

C, As adv. : Completely, quite, entirely; 
as in dead-drunk, dead- beat, dead- ripe, dead- 
against, &e. 

dead account, s. 

Bank. : An account standing in the name of 
a person deceased. 

" When the probate of a will la lodged at the Bank, 
the stock specified only ia placed at the command of 
the executors. But should there he anv other funds 
In the name of the deceased party, the word ‘de- 
ceased ' is placed against his name ; and this preveuts 
unauthorised persons from receiving the interest. By 
the rules of the Bauk also no more stock can be added 
to that which is technically termed a dead account."— 
Francis : History of the Bank of England. 

dead-alive, dead-and-alive, a. 

Without spirit or animation ; dull, spirit- 
less. 

dead-angle, s. 

Fort. : The space in front of a parapet which 
is out of view of the soldiers iu the work, and 
which they cannot fire upon. 

dead arsesmart, s. Polygonum, rcr si- 
car ia, of which Gerard says “ It doth not bite 
as the other doth." The other is P. Hydropipier. 
(Britten £ Holland.) 

dead-axle, s. An axle which runs but 
does not communicate motion, as distin- 
guished from a driving axle, which is a live 
axle. 

dead-beat, a. & s. 

A. As adj. : Quite exhausted ; unable to 
move. 

B, /Is subst. : A worthless, lazy fellow who 
aponges on others. (American.) 

If Dead-beat escapement : 

Hor. : An escapement also known as the 
escapement of repose, invented by Graham 
about 1700, and intended to isolate the going 
works more completely from the pendulum. 
The seconds-hand in the dead-beat stands 
atill after each drop, whereas in the recoil 
?scapement there is a back lash to the train. 
The working surfaces of the pallets of the 
anchor in this escapement are curved concen- 
trically with the axis of oscillation of the 
anchor. When a pallet escapes from one 
tooth and allows a partial rotation of the 
scape-wheel, a tooth on the opposite side is 
arrested by the other pallet, but without 
giving any back -lash to the wheel, which 
would cause a recoil to the train of gearing. 
The term dead-beat is to contradistinguish 
it from the recoil escapement, in which the 
working faces are curved eccentrically in rela- 
tion to their axis of oscillation so as to offer 
a slight impediment to the motion of the 
wheel. This impediment causes a slight recoil 
of the scape-wheel, which is communicated to 
the train. The pallets in the recoil escape- 
ment are both check and impulse, but in the 
dead-beat one is simply check and the other 
gives a slight impulse at the moment of es- 
caping. The impulse given to the pallet is 
communicated to the pendulum, to overcome 
the friction on the pendulum bearing and the 
resistance of the air, and thereby keep the 
heats of the pendulum isochronous. The 
cylinder or horizontal escapement is a dead- 
beat escapement for watches, and was also 
invented by Graham. (Knight.) 

* dead bed, * ded-bed, * dedc-bed, s. 

A death-bed. 

" On his ded-bed he lay.” 

Childe of Bristowe. 

dead bell, * dede-bell, s. 

1. The passing-bell. 

2. A ringing in the ears. So called from the 
auperstitiou that it forebodes death. 

dead -born, a. Falling flat or spiritless ; 
dull, not spirited or animated. 

•‘Alt, all but truth, drops dead- born from the press." 

Pope: Epil. to Sat., li. 26. 

dead-eandle, *dede candle, s. A 

light seen by thw superstitious, and believed 
by them to presage death. 

dead-eentre, $. 

Mach. : One of the two points in the orbit 
of a crank, in which it is in line with the 
eonnecting-rod. It is also called a Dead- 
point (q.v.). 


dead colouring, s. 

Painting : A first layer of colour forming a 
basis for that which succeeds it. It ia called 
dead because it has no gloss, and is to be 
hidden by the finishiug coats, (Knight.) 
[Distemper.] 

* dead deal, # dede deal, s. A stretch- 
ing-hoard for a dead -body. 

dead-dipping, s. The process of giving 
by the action of an acid a dead pale yellow 
colour to brass. (IVeale.) 

* dead doing, a. Destructive ; causing 
death ; fatal, mortal. 

“ Make up some fierce dead-doing man.” 

Butler: lludibras. 

* dead dole, dede dole, $. A dole 
given away at funerals. 

dead-door, s. 

Ship-building : A door fitted in exterior 
rabbets, to protect a cabin-window or cover 
an opening when the lights are carried away. 
(Knight.) 

dead drunk, a. So drunk as to be in- 
sensible and incapable of actiou. 

dead eye, s. 

Nautical: 

1. A block ■without a sheave, probably so 
named from a fancied resemblance to a 
death's head or skull. Such are those flat, 
round blocks fixed in the channels, and having 
eyes for the lanyards by which the shrouds 
are set up. The circumferential groove for 
the shroud is called the score. The dead-eye 
is also known as a ram-block. 

2. The crow-feet dead-eyes are cylinders 
with a number of holes for the lines composing 
the crow's-foot. Also called a Euphroe or 
Uvrow. 

3. The eye-bolt or staple on the gunwale of 
a canal-boat to which the towing-liue is Lent. 
The line is retained by a key of wood, which 
passes through the eye and is cast loose by 
pulling out or breaking the key. (Knight.) 

dead fall, s. 

Machinery : 

1. A dumping- platform at the mouth of a 
mine. 

2. A trap in which a falling gate, hoard, or 
log drops upon the game and kills it. Used 
especially for vermin. (Knight.) 

dead-file, s. A file which cuts so fine 
and close that its operations are practically 
noiseless. [Dead-smooth File.] 

dead flat, s. The midship bend or frame 
having the greatest 1 tread th. 

dead floor, s. [Deadening, C. 11. 1.] 

dead flue, s. A flue bricked up at bottom 
and discontinued. 

dead freight, s. 

Comm. Law: The freight or hire paid by a 
charterer for unoccupied space in a ship, when 
he has not supplied sufficient cargo to fill the 
whole ship. 

dead-gold, s. The unburnished surface 
of gold or gold-leaf, from the electro bath or 
the hands of the gilder. Parts of objects are 
frequently left unburnished as a foil to the 
brilliant and lustrous burnished portions. 
Gilders call it matt. [Gilding.] (Knight.) 

dead ground, s. 

Mining : A body of non-metalliferous rock 
dividing a vein, which passes on each side of 
it. The vein is said to take horse, in allusion 
to its straddling the intervening rock. 

dead head, s. 

1. Ordnance: An extra length of metal cast 
on the muzzle end of a gun in order to contain 
the dross and porous metal which floats on the 
sounder metal beneath. When cooled and 
solid the dead -head is cut off. 

3. Founding : That piece on a casting which 
fills the ingate at which the metal entered the 
mould ; a feeding-head or sullage-piece. 

3. Lathe : The tail-stock of a lathe containing 
the dead-spindle and hack-centre ; in contra- 
distinction to the live-head or head-stock at 
the other end of the sheers, which contains the 
live-spindle. 


4. Naut. : A block of wood used as an 
anchor-buoy. (Knight.) 

5. One who habitually obtains admission to 
places of entertainment, Ac., without pay. 
nient ; oue who ia ou the free list, a sponger. 
(American slang.) 

" I’fwr hopelessly-abandoned loafers, wearing plainly 
the stamp of deadhead oil their shameless features.”-^ 
A . C. Grant: ButhJife in (Jueeiwland, ii. 2:45, 

* dead hearted, a. Spiritless, dull, 
lifeless, listless. 

“There are dead-hearted patients, . . P—Rp. Hall: 
Select Thoughts. 5 6& 

* dead heartedness, s. Want of spirit 
or life, lifelessness, listlessness. 

“This meets with uiy dend-heartedness and security 
. . ."—Bp. Ball: Dev. .Soul, § 25. 

dead heat, s. 

1. Racing : A race in which two or more 
of the contestants reach the winning-post so 
closely together that the judge eaunot say 
which lias won. 

2. Fig. : A state or position of exact equality. 

dead hedge, s. A hedge or fence made 
of dead wood, that is, not growing. 

dead-horse, Work paid for before it 
is executed. 

H To pull the dead-horse : To do work which 
has been paid for before it is finished. (Slang.) 

dead - house, s. A room or place in 
which dead bodies are kept ; a mortuary. 

dead killing, a. Fatal, mortal. 

" Here with a cockatrice dead-killing eye.** 

Shake tp. : Jtape of Lucrece, 540. 

dead lateh, s. A kiud of latch who^e 
bolt may be so locked by a detent that it can- 
not be opened from the inside by the handle 
or from the outside by the latch-key. Tins 
detent is usually capable of locking the bo): 
in or out, so that the device tonus a latch, a 
dead-lock, or is made inoperative, as deshed. 
(Knight.) 

dead letter, s. 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A letter which from some reason or other, 
such as imperfect or illegible address, removal, 
&c., cannot be delivered by the postal officials 
to the person to whom it is addressed. Such 
letters are atter a time opened in the Dead- 
letter office, and then returned to the senders. 

2. Fig. : Anything inoperative, of none effect 
or influence, or not put into force. 

" The Hatt i Humayan was from the first a dead- 
letter."— Mr. Forsyth, M.P , Pari. Deb. (Timet, FeU 
17, 1577.) 

* II. Print. : Type which has been used for 
printing, and is ready for distribution. Also 
called Dead-matter. (Knight.) 

dead-level, s. A perfect level. 

* dead lift, s. A hopeless chauce, the 
last extremity. 

" And have no power at all. nor shift, 

To help itself at a dead-lift." Butler : Budibras. 

dead-light, 5 . 

1. Naut. : A shutter placed over a cabin 
window in stormy weather, to defeud the glass 
against tlie blows of the waves. 

"The dead-lights are letting the spray and the rain 
in.” Barham ' Brothers of Birehington. 

2. (PL): The name given by the peasantry 
to the luminous appearance which is sometimes 
observed over putrescent animal bodies, aud 
which arises probably from the disengagement 
of phosphuretted hydrogen gas. 

“ At length, it was suggested to the old man, that 
there were always dead lights hovered over a corpse hy 
night, if the body was left exposed to the air . . 
Blackwood's Magazine, March. 1823, p. 318. 

dead loek, s. 

1. Locksmithing : A lock operated on one 
side by a haudle and on the other by a key. 

2. Fig. : A position or state of affairs so 
complicated that no progress can be made 
with them, a complete standstill being the 
result ; a hopeless eutanglement or complies- 
tion. 

dead lown, a. Completely still or calm. 
(Said of the air.) (Scotch.) 

dead-man, s. 

I, Ordinary Language * 

1. Lit. : One who is dead. 


boil, b6^; po^t. Jowl; cat, 5 ell, ehorus, 9 bin, beneh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenopbon, exist. ph=t 
-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun; -tion, -si on = zhun. -tious, -eious, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. — bel, d§l* 
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dead— deaden 


2. Fig. : A bottle emptied at a dinner or 
carouse. 

II. Naut. : The reef or gasket-ends carelessly 
left dangling under the yard when the sail is 
furled, instead of being tucked in. 

% (l) Dead-man’s bell : The foxglove, Digitalis 
purpurea. 

(2) Dead-man's bellows: 

But. : AJuga rvptans. 

(:i) Dead-man's bones: 

But. : A name given to several plants, as the 
Orchis muscula, 0. Morio , 0. viaculata , &c. 

“Our cold i iiaMa do dead-merit fingert call thorn." 

Bhaktrp. t hamlet, iv. 7. 

(4) Dead-man’s hand : 

(a) Botany: 

(i) [Dead-man's fingers.] 

(ii) Applied to several ferns, from the appear- 
ance of the young fronds before they begin to 
open, resembling a closed list. {Britt, <£ Hol- 
land.) 

(iii) Laminaria digitata . 

(/j) Zonl. : A Icynni uni digital n m. It Is called 
also dead-man’s fingers and dead-man’s toes . 

(5) Dead- man's neeshin : The apores of Lyco- 
perdon, and especially those of L. Bovista. 
(Scotch.) {.Jamieson.) {Britten & Holland.) 

(0) Dead-man's part .* 

Law : The remainder of su intestate person’s 
movables, beyond that which of right bedongs 
to his wife and children. [Dead’s part.) 

(7) Deathman's thumb: 

Bot. : Orchis mascu la. 

(S) Dead-man's toe : 

Bot. : Laminaria digitata. 

dead march, s. 

Mil. : A march, or piece of slow aolemn 
music played at a funeral, but specially at that 
of a soldier. 

dead matter, s. 

Print. : [Dead-letter, II.] 

dead metal, s. Metal, such as gold or 
silver, left with dead or lustreless, that is, un- 
burnished or unpolished, surface. [Matt.] 

dead-neap, s. 

Naut. : A low tide, 

dead-nettle, s. [Deadnettle.] 

dead-oil, s. The heavy oil obtained in 
the distillation of coal-tar, also called kreasote 
oil. It contains phenol, cresol, aniline, naph- 
thalene, and other hydrocarbons. It lias 
powerful antiseptic properties, is used for the 
preservation of timber for railway sleepers, 
&c., and is burnt in lamps and employed for 
heating purposes. 

dead on-end. 

Naut. : Exactly opposite to the ship’s course. 
(Applied to the wind.) 

* dead-pale, a . Deadly pale ; as pale as 
death. 

dead pay, s. 

Mil. : The continued pay of soldiers actually 
dead, which dishonest officers took for them- 
selves. 

“Number a hundred forty-nine dead-paps." 

Davenant : Siege of Rhodes, 11L 

dead plate, s. 

Furn.: An migrated portion of a furnace 
floor, on which coal is coked previously to 
being pushed into the fire above the grates. 
It was introduced by Watt in his patent of 
1785. {Knight.) 

dead-pledge, s. 

Law : A mortgage on lands and goods. 
(Wharton.) 

dead point, s. 

Mach. : One of the points at which the 
crank assumes a position in line with the pit- 
man or fhe rod which impels it. In steam- 
engines with vertical cylinders, the dead-points 
are the highest and lowest positions of tho 
crank ; a dead-centre (q.v.). (Knight.) 

dead-reckoning, s. 

Kant. : The estimation or calculation which 
sailors make of their position by keeping an 
account of the ship’s way as shown by the 
log, the course steered, and by making the 


necessary allowances for driftway, leeway, 
Ac, ; so that this reckoning is without any 
observation of the sun, moon, and shirs, and 
must he rectified as often as any good obser- 
vation can be had. 

* dead ripe, a. So ripe that all growth 
has ceased. 

’*. . . others are of opinion that it should h*> dead- 
ripe. in other words that tho circulation, li» IMh 
(straw and corn, (tiiould be over liefuro it Is cut down." 
—Apr. Sure. h. Loth., p 116. 

dead rising, s. The portion of the ship’s 
bottom formed by the floor timbers. (Knight.) 

dead repos, a. pi. 

Naut. : Such ropes as do not run in any 
block or pulley. 

Dead sea, a. A s . 

A. As adjective: 

1. Lit. : Of or pertaining to the Dead Sea. 

*' Like Dead Sea fruits that tempt the eye 
But turn to ashes on the lips." 

Moore: hire Worship/ *er», 

Tf Dead Sea Fruit, or Apples of Sodom, are 
the fruit of A$de/>ias procera, a pluiit which 
grows on the borders of the Dead Sea. They 
are beautiful on the outside, but are bitter to 
the taste, and when mature are filled with 
fibre and dust. 

2. Fig. : Deceptive, illusory. 

B. .4s subst. : The name given to lhat Inland 
sea in the Holy Land covering the sitea of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. It is about forty-six 
miles long by ten and a third broad. Its 
waters are intensely bitter. Asphalt is found 
along its shores, whence it acquired tho name 
of Locus Asphaltites. It is 1,317 feet below the 
level of the Mediterranean. 

dead-set, s. 

1. Shooting : The set or point of a dog st 
game. 

2. A preconcerted attack or plot sgainst 
any one. 

dead sheave, 5. 

Naut. : A scored channel lor the run of a 
rope ; destitute of a sheave. 

dead shoar, dead shore, s. 

Building: A timber strut worked up in 
brick-work to support a superincumbent mass, 
till the brick-work wbicb is to carry it has set 
or beeome bard. 

dead -shot, s. A marksman who seldom 

misses his aim. 

dead -smooth, a. Perfectly smooth. 

Dead-smooth file : 

Mech. : A file whose teeth are of the finest 
snd closest quality. The grades arc— rough, 
middle-cut, bastard, second-cut, smooth, dead- 
smooth. The number of the teeth to the inch 
of a dead-smooth file varies w ith its length in 
inches. (Knight.) 

dead’s-part, * deedis part, s. 

Scots Law : That part of a man’s movahles 
which remains besides what is due to the wife 
and children ; or which he has a right to dis- 
pose of before his death in whatever way he 
tnay please. 

"... It is called the dea<Vt part, because the deceased 
had full power over it."— Ertkine: Inst., B. iii, T. ix. 
oec. 18. 

dead- spindle, s. 

Lathe : The non-rotating spindle in the tail- 
stock or dead-head of a lathe. 

dead stand, s. 

I. A determined opposition. 

* 2. A difficulty, a dilemma, a standstill. 

*' T am at a dead-stand in the coarse of my fortunes." 
— Howell: Letters. 

dead-steam, s. Steam destitute of energy, 
inactive from want of heat, from having at- 
tained its ultimate expansion, or from being so 
placed ns to have no effective value in any 
given case. (Knight.) 

dead-stroke, a. A stroke unattended 
by any recoil. 

Dead strobe hammer: A power-hammer which 
delivers its blow without being affected by the 
recoil of the shaft on which the ram or hammer 
is stocked. (Knight.) 

dead-thraw, s. The death agony, the 
death-throe. (Scotch.) 


". . . my lady'* In the dead-thru*." —Soott : Oug 
Bannering, ch. *. 

dead top, t. A disease which sometimes 
befalls young tiees. 

dead use, s. 

I/aw : A future use. (Wharton.) 

dead wall, s. 

1. A blank wall, uurelieved by windows or 
other openings. 

"... • crawled upcm every dead waU.’—Maoaulay ■ 
hist. Lag., ch xxlv. 

2. [Deadening, C. II. 1.) 

dead-water, s. 

Naut. : The eddy water immediately at the 
stern of a ship while under way. 

dead weight, s. 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : The weight of the vehicle of any 
kind ; that which must be transported in 
addition to the load. 

2. Fig. : A heavy burden or weight. 

IL Naut. : A cargo which pays freight ac- 
cording to its weight, not its bulk. 

dead- well, s. A well dug through a 
stratum impervious to water and penetratiug 
porous strata ; used to allow aurface water 
to pass away, or to carry off by infiltration 
refuse water of factories, dye-houses, Ac. An 
absorbing-well. [Draln-well.] (Knight.) 

dead wind, 5. 

Naut. : A wind blowing dead-on -end against 
a ship. 

dead wire, s. An electrically nseleai 
wire on a dyuamo, or a disused electric wire. 

dead weed, s. 

1. Ord. Lang.: Branches, Ac., which hav* 
lost tbe power of vegetation. 

2. Shipbuilding ; Tbe solid mass of built-up 
timbers at the narrow portions of the extremi- 
ties of a ship's frame, fore and aft, above th* 
keel, and continued as high as the cutting- 
down -line. In arctic vessels tbe dead-wood ia 
in unusual quantity, to give solidity to a 
structure liable to contact with ice-floes and 
drifts. (Knight) 

dead-wool, s. 

Comm. : Wool taken from sheep which hav* 
been slaughtered or have died* 

dead-work, s. 

1. Min. : [Dead, ad;., B. II.]. 

2. Naut. (PI.) : The parts of a vessel abov» 
the lead water-line. (Knight.) 

* dead, *dede, v.i. A t. [Dead, a.) 

L Intransitive : 

1. To die, to lose vital power. 

"The bolde tre bygan to dedef— Seven Sages, « 2 TL 

2. To lose force or life. 

" Iron, as soon As it Is out of tho fire, deadeth strait 
ways.”— Bacon ; Sutural history. 

IL Transitive ; 

1. To kill. 

" Alter that the hody la dedid " 

Chaucer: Boethius, p. 1*7. 

2. To destroy or weaken the force of. 

3. To deprive of life, vigour, or sharpness; 
to deaden. 

"... the lames* of that membrane will certalnlj 
dead and damp the sound.' — Bolder. 

4. To deprive of freshness or liveliness ; tc 
make dull or stale. 

" The beer and the wine . . . hare not been palled 
or deaded at all.'— Bacon Sat. liist~, 5 3SS. 

* dead bote, * daed-bote, * ded-bote, s 

[A.S. d'Pdbdtc.] A penalty or compensation 
paid for any crime or offence. 

" Boghsarr»ne*e ine dede, thet is amendinge and 
dedbote.’’— Apenbite. p. S3. 

dead -en, v.i. [Eng. dead; -en.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To deprive of sense or sensibility. 

"... what deadens the sensation of the brain, by 
procuring sleep."— A rbuthriot: On Diet. 

2. To abate or lessen the force or power of 
anything. 

" This motion would be quickly deadened hy coun- 
termotions " — Ulanville : Scepsit Scientifica, 

3. To retard, to delay. 

4. To deprive of freshness ; to make dead 
or stale. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or, wore, W9lf, work, who, son; mute, oub, eiire, unite, eur, rule, full; try, Syrian. », ce = e; ey = a. qu — kw. 
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II. Gilding: To diminish tha glitter, gloss, 
or brilliancy of ; to tone down. 

dcad'-ened, pa. par . or a. [Deaden.] 

dead'-en-ing, pr. par., & s. [Deaden.] 

A. & B, As pr. jxir. £ particip. culj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ord. Lang. : Tha act of depriving of force, 
life, or vigour. 

II. Technically: 

1. Carp. : Packing in a floor, ceiling, or 
wall, to prevent conduction of sound. Such 
provision constitutes it a dead-floor or dead- 
wall. 

2- Gilding: 

(1) A thin coat of glue, slightly warmed, 
ameared over a surface that is gilded in dis- 
temper, and is not to be burnished. 

(2) Roughening a surface to dimiuisb tha 
glitter. 

dead'-ing, s. [Eng. dead, v. ; dug.] 

Steam-engine: The clothing or jacket put 
around a steam boiler or cylinder to prevent 
radiation of beat. Called also Cleadiug or 
Lagging. 

* dead'-ish, a. [Eng. dead ; -isft,.] Death- 
like, resembling death. 

*' The lips put on a deafish paleness." 

Stafford : A’ lobe. pt. ii. (1611), p. 186. 

* dead’-li-hood, s. [Eng. deadly; -hood.] The 
state of being dead : death. 

"... the state or condition of the dead, in deadli - 
hood.”— Pear ton : On the Creed, art. v. 

dead -li-ness, * dead lie nesse, * dede- 
ly-nesse, s. [Eng. rfem/ty; -ness.] The state 
or quality of being deadly. 

" Dedetynesse. J fortali'as." — Prompt. Parv. 

“ He that had formerly denied the deadlines* of 
Lazarus his sickness, would not suddenly confess his 
death.”— Bp. Ball: Contempt., hk. iv. 

dead'-ly, * deade-ly, * dead-lich, 
*deed-li, "dede-lik, * ded-li, *dede- 
ly. * ded ly, * ded-lich. dyad-licli, 

a. & adv. [A.S. dedtllic ; Icel. daudhligr ; Sw, 
dodlig ; Dan. dodelig; M. H. Ger. tCtlich.) 

A. As adjective : 

L Literally : 

* 1. Of old that which suffered no less than 
that which inflicted death ; subject or liable 
to death, mortal. 

"Ely© was a deedli man like ns."— Wycliffe: James 

v. 7. 

* 2. Suffering death ; punished by death. 

" A1 dai dedelik er we for the.”— E. Eng. Psalter • 
Pt. xliii. 22 

3. Causing or procuring death, fatal, mortal. 

(1) Of the death of the body. 

"Dean drynke, yif thei taken it, anoieth hem not.”— 
Wycliffe : Select Works, i. 861. 

(2) Of spiritual death. 

"Tha ayna that er cald dedly . . . that sal he pimyst 
ay in helle.” — Bampole: Pricke of Conscience, 3,853. 

1L Fig. : Implacable, mortal, irreconcil- 
able. 

" Dioniee, which was her dedlich enemy.” 

Cower ; iii. 820. 

IT Crabb thus discriminates between deadly, 
fatal, and mortal: " Deadly is a p plie« 1 to what 
ia productive of death ; mortal to what ter- 
minates iu or is liable to death ; fatal applies 
not only to death, but everything which may 
he of great mischief. A poison is deadly ; a 
wound or a wounded part is mortal ; a step in 
walking, or a step in one's conduct, maybe 
fatal. Things only are deadly ; creatures are 
mortal. Hatred is deadly ; whatever has life 
Is mortal. There may be remedies sometimes 
to counteract that which is deadly ; but that 
which is mortal is past all cure ; and that 
which is fatal cannot be retrieved.” ( Crabb : 
Eng. Synon . ) 

B. As adv. : [A.S. deddlicc.) 

L Literally : 

1- Mortally, fatally, ao as to cause or pro- 
cure death. 

(]) Of the death of the body : 

" He wouded the kyng dedely fulle sore."— Lang- 
toft, p. 38. 

(2) Of spiritual death : 

"He zeneghet.h dyadlichef—Ayenbite, p. 66. 

2. Like death, so as to resemble death. 

"And ssk'd him why he look’d eo deadly wan ? " 

Brydcn. 


* II. Figuratively : 

1. Mortally, implacably, irreconcilably. 

"Thus hate I deadely thilke vice," 

Uoteer : Confettio Amantis, hk. 111. 

2. Used as an intensive : very, extremely, 
excessively. 

*' Lew la waaao deadly cunning a man ."— A rbuthnot. 

deadly- carrot, s. 

Lot. : A common name for the genua Thapsia 

(q-v.). 

deadly feud, s. 

Ord . Lang. £ Law : A feud so bitter that 
those engaged in it seek the death of their 
antagonist or antagonists. 

* deadly - handed, a. Sanguinary, 
murderous. 

"The deadly-handed Clifford *lew my steed." 

Shakesp. ; 2 Henry VI., v. 2. 

deadly-nightshade, s . 

Botany: 

1. The popular name of the plant Atropa 
Belladonna. [Belladonna, Nightshade.] 

2. Sometimes misapplied to Solanum dul- 
camara. 

dead ness, s. [Eng. dead; -ness.] 

I. Lit. : The state or quality of being dead 
or without life ; abseace of life or vital power. 
IL Figuratively: 

1. A loss or absence of the power of procrea- 
tioo, growth, or vegetation. 

. . he manifested his power, by cursing It to 
deadnets with a wurd."— South, Vol. vit. set. 1. 

2. Weakness of the vital powers ; languor, 
dulness. 

" Your gloomy eyes, my lord, betray a deadnets, 

And inward languishing.” 

Brydcn <£* Lee ; (Edipus, iv. l. 

3. A stata of indifference or carelessuess. 

"... a time of chillness and numbness, and of 
deadnets of the faculties for repentance.”— Nearer, vol. 
iii., ser. 16. 

4. Frigidity, abseoce of ardour, energy, or 
warmth of affection. 

'*. . . »>ur natural deadnets and disaffection towards 
them. Rogers. 

5. Flatness, dulness, vapidness. 

" Dead ness or flatness in cyder . . ."—Mortimer. 

6. Inactivity, dulness, want of animation. 

" By the deadnets of trade they did want employ- 
ment." — Clarendon : Civil H'ar, 1. 412. 

7. Flatness, dulness, want of clearness or 
sharpness. (Said of sound ) 

dead -net- tie, s. [Eng. dead ( i.e ., inactive, 
not stinging), ami nettle.] 

Bot. : A popular nam* for several species of 
Lamium, especially L. album and L. pvr- 
pureum. Although nettle-like in foliage, they 
do not sting. [Archangel, Lamium.] 

U (1) Bed deadnettle : Lamium purpureum. 
(2) Yellow deadnettle : Lamium Galeobdolon. 

* dead pledge (pledge as plej), s. [Eng. 
dead, and pledge.] A pawning or mortgaging 
of goods ; also that which is mortgaged or 
pawned. 

deads, s. pi. [Dead, s., II.] 

* dead'- struck, a. [Eng. dead, and struck.) 
Struck with horror, confounded, dismayed, 
thunderstruck. 

" The deadstruck audience.’ 

Up. Ball : Sat. t A 

dead-wort, s. [Eng. dead, and suff. -wort.] 
The elder tree, Sambucus Ebulvs. 

deaf, *daefe, deave, *deef, *def, ^defe, 

* deffe. 'dyaf, a. & s. [A.S. deaf; lcel. 
daitfr ; Goth, daubs; Ger. taub ; Dan. dov; Sw. 
dof; Dut. doof] 

A. As adjective : 

I. Literally : 

1. Destitute of the sense of hearing, either 
wholly or in part ; not capable of receiving 
sounds. 

*' Beef men he made to beere,” — Wt/cliffe : Mark vil. 
37. 

2. Deprived temporarily of the sense of 
hearing ; deafened. 

*' Deaf with the noise I took my haaty flight." 

Dry den. 

II. Figuratively : ‘ 

L Unwilling to hear, iaattentive, disregard- 
ing; refusing to listed. 

"... they are like the deaf adder that stoppeth bet 
ear ,"—Ps. Iviii. 4. 


IF With the prep, ta hcfoie that which 
shuuld be heard or listened tu. 

'* I will be deaf to pleading and excuaea,'' 

Shakesp. ; Borneo, 111. L 

2. Applied to inanimate objects, as destitute 
of all sense. 

_ , " Infected mind* 

To their deaf pillow* will discharge their aecreta" 
Shake*/*. : Macbeth, v. 1. 

* 3. Obscure, dull ; not easily beard or dis- 
tinguished, stifled. 

" Nor silence ia within, iior voice express. 

But a deaf uoise of sounds* that never cense ” 
Brydcn 

* 4. Flat, not sharp, applied to soil. (Scotch.) 

* 5. Dead, having lost the power of vegeta- 
tion. 

B. As safari (PL): Those who are destitute 
of the sense of hearing, wholly or in part. 

’’ To helo the defe aud the dome.” 

Toumch/ Sfyst,, p. 192. 

deaf-mute, s. One who ia both deaf and 
dumb. 

deaf nettle, s. (a) Lamium purjmreum ; 
(b) L. album. (Prompt. Parv., dc.) 

deaf nut, s. 

1. Lit. : A nut the kernel of which is rotten. 

2. Fig. : Anything which disappoints ex- 
pectation and turns out worthless. 

’* He is hut a deaf -nut that hath outward aervica 
without mwftid fear.”— lip. Ball : Works, v, a 

* deaf, * deave, * deeffe, * deve, i ri & i. 

[A.S. adidjian = to become deal ; lcel. deyfx 
— to stupefy ; Dan. dove ; Sw. dofva; Ger. fa- 
tduben ; Dut. dooven.] 

1 . Trans. : To deprive of the power of hear- 
ing ; to deafen ; to stupefy with clatter. 

" This eager river seems outrageouah to roar. 

And. counterfeiting Nile, to deaf the neighbouring 
shore.” Drayton ; Polyolbion, song .. 

2. Intrans. : To become deaf. 

" I deeffe, I begyu to waute ray heryng."— Pa lograee. 

deaf-en, v.t. [Eng. deaf; -rn.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

I- To deprive of the power of hearing; to 
make deaf. 

2. To stun with a loud noise. 

" Heard far and wide, and all the host of hell 
With deafening shout return’d them loud acclaim." 

Milton : P. L„ ii. 619, 520. 

II. Building: To prevent the passage of 
sound through woodea partitions by the use 
of pugging. 

deaf-ened, pa. par. or a. [Deafen.] 
deaf-en-iug, pr. par., a., & $. [Deafen.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of making deaf, wholly 
or in part. 

IF Deafening-sound boarding: The pugging 
used to prevent the passage of sound through 
woodea partitions. (JFcaZe.) 

* de- af for’-est-ed, a. [Pref. de, and af- 
forested (q.v.).] 

Old Lav: : Discharged from being a forest ; 
disforested. 

* deaf-ing, pr. par., a., &. s. [Deaf, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of making deaf, or deafening. 

2. The state of being or remaining unwilling 
to hear. 

” It is enough, ray hearing shall be punish'd, 

With what shall happen, 'gainst the which there U 
No deafing, but to bear.” 

tieaum, A Piet. : Two Xoble Kinsmen^ V. L 

deaf-Iy, adv. [Eng. deaf; -ly.] 

L Lit. : Without sense of sounds. 

2. Fig. : Obscurely, dimly, not clearly. 

deaf ness, ' def-nes, s. [Eng. deaf; -ness.) 

1. Ordinary Language: 

]. Lit. : The state or quality of being deaf, 
or without a sense of sounds ; inability to 
receive sounds, wholly or in part. 

*' Those who are deaf and dumb, are dumb by conse- 
quence of their deafness,"— Bolder. 

2. Fig. : Unwillingness or refusal to listen 
to another. 

"I found such a deafness, that no declaration from 
the bishops could take place .” — King Charles. 

II. Path. : Deafness is found in all degrees 
ranging from a total inabihty to receive 


boll, bo^; pout, cat, 9 ell, chorus, 9 I 1 IU, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ihg. 
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sounds, the sense of hearing being entirely 
absent, to a delect in that sense by which the 
ear is unable accurately to distinguish or ap- 
preciate slight or faint sounds. Dumbness 
is a frequent consequence of total deafness, 
even when there is no natural defect in the 
organs of speech. Those who are deaf and 
dumb generally communicate tlnur thoughts 
bv means of a manual alplmoet. of late years, 
however, Profs. Melville and Graham Hell, 
the inveotors of “Visible Speech,*' have suc- 
ceeded ia teaching them to communicate by 
the motion of the lips. This system is now 
largely adopted in America in the government 
School*. 


deal, daelen, * deale, * dealen, dalen. 
* dele, * deilen, v.t. k i. ( A.s. ddtlan ; o.S. 
delian ; Tnit.deebn; O. II. tier, tiilan; Goth. 
dailjan ; leel. dcila; Dan. ihU. Originally 
to deal and to dute were but two ditlerent 
ways of writing the same word (! Trench >] 
[Dole, i'.] 

A. Trans} ( ire. : 


I. Ordinary Language: 

1. To divide, to distribute, to break up. 

" Del it so on sundrl del." 

Gen A Exod., 3,238. 


* 2. To separate, to aunder, to put apart. 
"The uian . . . deleth him fro gode. A yenbite, 
p. 76. 

3. To share, to part, to distribute. 

“That delt to tbam ml schroudes ilkan." 

E. Eng. Psalter, Ps. xxL 1». 


(I) Frequently with, the adverb out. 

•• Lth'ral In all things else, yet Nature here 
With stern severity dealt out the year." 

Couper : Table Talk, 208, 2u$. 


* (2) Sometimes followed by with (mid). 

*• Delen mid ham thet god thet he helde . - *— Ancren 
ttiwle, p- 243. 

4. To scatter about, to hurl, to distribute. 


** o n e with a hroken truncheon dealt his blows. 

Dryden : Palamon A Arcite, iii. 612. 


* 5. To arrange, to ordaia. 

“Tills thing was deled and dight 
So hem thought best." 

Art hour A Merlin. 5,439. 


II. Cards: To distribute, as the cards to 
tlm players previous to the commencement of 
a game. 

B. Intransitive : 


I. Ordinary Lan guage . 

* 1. To share, to participate. 

* 2. To separate oae’s self, to part from, to 
withdraw. 

•• Julios . . . here dalden from than fihte. 

Layamon, l. 823. 

3. To have intercourse or society with. 

* 4. To have sexual intercourse with. 

” The womrnan that ye with deele." 

P Plowman. 4. 664 

5. To have business or traffic, to trade, to 
transact business. 

*' They boy and sell, they deal and traffic. "South. 

g. To behave, to act, to cooduet oneself 
towards others. 


“ But thus shall ye deal with them : ye shall destroy 
their altars, and break down their images . . — Deut. 

vii 5. 

7. To have to do with, to be concerned with. 

”... in bows be dealt. 
Perhaps he makes them or perhaps he steals." 

Pope • Hamer t Odyttey, xxi. 433, 434. 

8. To act betweeo two parties ; to intervene. 

" Sometimes he that deals between man and man, 
false th his own credit with both-’*— Bacon. 

* 9. To fight, to contend. 

" Thus beo gannen delen tbene dasi lcmge.’ 

Layamon, iii. 221. 

IL Cards : To distribute the cards to the 
players before the commencement of a game. 

*1 (1) To deal by : To act towards, to treat. 

“ Such an one deals oot fairly by his own mind, nor 
conducts bis own understanding aright."— Locke. 

(2) To deal in : To be engaged in, to follow 
as a pursuit, to practise. 

", . . those who deal in political matters.'— 

(3) To deal out : To distribute, to share. 

(4) To deal with: 

(«) To have to do with. 

“ Dealing with, witches and with conjurers." — 
Ehakcsp - 2 Henry 17.. ii 1. 

* (&) To make a secret agreement with. 


(c) To treat, to behave towards. 

" As man dealt with the luferiur animals the Crom- 
wellum thought himself at liberty to deal with the 
Roman Catholic."— Macaulay Hal- £nj., ch. xix. 

“ Now have they dealt with my pothe^ary to poison 
me."— Ben Jonton: Poetaster, iv. 2. 


deal, * dale, * dneL dsele, deale, * del, 

* dele, ’ deille, ^ delle, ’dole, s. [A.fc. 
dsil ; Dut. k Dan. deel ; 0.11. Ger teil ; Ger. 
teil, • theil ; Guth. dails = a part, a portion.] 
[Dp A t, i\, Dole.) 

I . Ordinary La n guage : 

* 1. A share, a division, a part, a portion. 

“ Dele or parte. Pordo"— Prompt. Pare. 

*2. A share, a participation in, a portion. 

“Their ti'esour and their incle* 

He toko to his own aeiet." 

ttich. Cotur de Lion, 2,221. 

3. The act of distributing or sharing ; a dole. 
[Dole.] 

4. An indefinite quantity more or less ; 
generally qualified by the adj. great , and is 
then equivalent to a considerable degree, pro- 
portion, or extent. 

“ Sorting and puzzling with a deal of glee 
Those seeds of science called his a b c. " 

t'owper : Conversation, 13, 14. 

A great deal is also used adverbially, with 
the sense of greatly, considerably. 

[>. Any secret bargain or understanding 
exclusively beneficial to those engaged in it. 
(CS.) 

II. Technically: 

1. Cards: Tlie act or process of dealing 
cards to the players. 

2. Carpentry: 

(1) In America: A plaak 12 feet long, 11 
inches wide, and 2$ inches thick. Deals are 
sawn of other sizes, but aie reduced to that 
cubic dimension in computing them. 

(2) In England: Lumber not exceeding 3 
inches in thickness and 9 inches wide. 
(A'nij/M.) The word ia applied especially to 
the wood of the fir. If the planks are 7 inches 
or less io width, they are called battens 
[Batten], aod if less than 6 feet long, deal- 
ends. Fifty cubic feet of deals are a load, 
aDd 100 feet superficial are a square. 

% Crabb thus discriminates between deal , 
portion , and quantity: — “ Deal always denotes 
something great, and cannot he coupled with 
any epithet that does not express much : 
quantity is a term of relative import ; it either 
marks indefinitely the how, or so much of a 
thing, or may be defined by some epithet *to 
express much or little ; portion is of itself 
altogether indefinite, and admits of being 
qualified by any epithet to express much or 
little : deal is a term confined to familiar use, 
and sometimes substituted for quantity , and 
sometimes for portion. It is common to 
speak of a deal or a quantity of paper, a great 
deal or a great quantity of money ; likewise of 
a great deal or a great poi'tUm of pleasure, a 
great deal or a great portion of wealth ; aod in 
some cases deal is more usual than either 
quantity or portion, as a deal of heat, a deal of 
rain, a deal of frost, a deal of noise, aod the 
like ; but it is altogether inadmissible in the 
higher style of writing. Portion is employed 
only for that which is detached from the 
whole ; quantity may sometimes he employed 
fora number of wholes. We may speak of a 
large or small quantity of books ; a large or a 
small quantity of plants or herbs ; but a large 
or small portion of food, a large or small 
portion of colour. ” (Crabb: Eng. Synan.) 

deal-apple, s. The cone of Pirucs syl- 
vestris. 

deal-end, s. [Deal, s. II. 2, (2).] 

deal-fish, s. [So named from its likeness 
to a deal or board.] 

Icth. : A fish, Trachypterus arcticus, some- 
times found on the coasts of Orkney and 
Shetland. 

deal frame, s. 

C’arp. ; A gang-saw for slitting deals or balks 
of pine-timber. 

* deal-taking, s. Participation, sharing. 

* deal (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] A kind of 
lthenish wine. 

* de-al -bate, v.t. [Lat. dealbatus, pa. par. of 
dealbo = to whiteo : de = iotensitive; alius 
= white.] To whiten, to bleach. 

de al bate, a. [Lat.- dealbatus, pa. par. of 
dealbo = to whitewash, to plaster.] 

Botany : 

1, Whitened; covered with a very opaque 
white powder, as the leaves of many cotyledons. 


2. Slightly covered with white upon a darker 
ground. 


' de-al-ba tlen, s. [Lat dealbatio.] The 
art or process of making white or bleaching. 
“All se^d Is white in vlvli*rous animal*, and such 
as have preparing v««*el». wherein it receive* a mani* 
lold deiilbtUlvn. —lirovnut : Vulgar Errours. 

* dealed, pret. & pa. jar. of v. [Deal, 
Dealt.] 


deal -er, S. [Eng. deal; -er.) 

A , Ordinary Language: 

I. Lit. : One who deals or traffics in any 
particular goods ; a trader, a merchant a 
tra flicker. 

“ Where fraud ia permitted and connived at, th* 
honest dealer ia always outdone . . ."—Swift: Gulli- 
ver' t Travels. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. One wlio concerns himself with or prac- 
tises anything ; a meddler in. 

“ . . . these small dealers in wit and learning . . .* 
—Swift. 

* 2. One who acts or behaves himself in any 
particular way (now obsolete, except in the 
uses a plain dealer, a double dealer). 

" Why. thou didst conclude hairy men plain dealert 
without wit.' Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, IL 2 

B. Cards : The player who deals out the 
cards to the other players. 

deal mg, * deal-ynge. pr. par., a., k t. 
[Deal, r.J 

A. k B. As pr. par. & parlicip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

L Literally : 

1. Distributing, sharing, dividing ont. 

2. Scattering, giving out. 

** Glorious in anas, and dealing deaths to Troy." 

Pope . Homer' t Iliad, xvii. 44X. 
II. Figuratively : 

1. Having to do or concerned with ; prac- 
tising. 

*2. Acting or behaving in aay particular 
manner (obsolete, except in the compounds 
plaia-dealiTi# and double-d^zZinp). 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : The act of distributing, parting, or 
sharing. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) Conduct towards others ,* behaviour, 
actions, practice. 

“ Sobriety, and order, and chaste love. 

And honest dealing, and untainted speech." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hk- vliL 

(2) Intercourse or connection in matters of 
business. (Gen. in pi.) 

“His dealings with foreign power*. —Macaulay: 
Hist Eng., ch. ii. 

(3) Traffic, trade. (Gen. in pi) 

“With an avaricious man we seldom lose in our 
dealings . . ." — Goldsmith : The Bee, No. 3. 

II. Carets : The act of distributing the cards 
to the players before the commencement of a 
game. 

dealt, pa. par. or a. [Deax, ».] 

* de am -bu-late, v.i. [Lat. dcambulo , from 
de — from, away, and ambulo = to walk.] To 
walk abroad. 

• de am - bu - la - tion, de-am-bu la- 

ffi-oh, s. ['Lat. deambulatio.] The act of 
walking abroad. 

“. . . deambulations or moderate wolkyngea .”— Sir 
T. Elyot : Govemovr. hk. L. ch. 16. 

♦de-am bu-la-tdr-y, *de-am-bu-la 

tour, a. <fc s. [Lat. deamlulatorius — fit for 
walking out in.] 

A* As adj.: Walking abroad, strolling, 
wandering. 

“ The deambulatory actors used to have their quietus 
ett, . . ."—Bp. Morton • Episcopal Asserted, p. ui 

B. As subst. : A covered place in which to 
walk for exercise ; an ambulatory. Also the 
aisles or cloisters of a church. 

"... deambulatories, for the accommodation of the 
citizens in all weathers." — ll'arton .• Hist, of English 
Poetry, il 93. 

dean (I), * deen, deene, * dene, s. 

[O Ft. deien ; Fr. doyen ; Lat. decanus = (1) 
an officer over ten men. (2) a prior set over ten 
monks. (3) a dean ; decern = ten.] 

1. Eccles. : A certain ecclesiastical officer or 
dignitary usually attached to a cathedraL 
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Though the great body of the clergy are con- 
nected with parishes, yet some are retained in 
cathedrals for the assistance of the bishop in 
tli© celebration of divine service, and in other 
Offices. (Cn apter.] Over these the dean 
presides. There are four sorts of deans and 
deaneries recognized by the English law. The 
first is a dean who has a chapter, consisting of 
canons, as a conned assistant to the bishop in 
matters spiritual, relating to religion, and in 
matters temporal, relating to the temporalities 
of his bishopric. They are also responsible 
for the fabric and 'maintenance of the 
cathedral over which they have jurisdiction, 
and for the management of the cathedral 
estates. To them belongs also the right of 
electing the bishop, under a Conge d'elire. 
[Conge n'fcuaE.] But this first class does not 
include deans of collegiate churches, as West- 
minster and Windsor, who yet have no connec- 
tion with episcopal sees, nor does it include 
the deans of the Cliapels Royal. The second 
sort is a dean who lias no chapter and yet is 
presontative, and lias cure of souls ; be has a 
peculiar, and a court wherein he holds ecclesi- 
astical .jurisdiction, but he is not subject to 
the visitation of the bishop or ordinary : such 
is the dean of Battle in Sussex. The third 
dean is ecclesiastical also, but the deanery is 
not presentative but donative, nor has it any 
cure of souls. The fourth dean is lie who is 
usually culled the rural dean, having no 
absolute judicial power in himself, but he 
Is to order the ecclesiastical affairs within his 
deanery and precinct, by the direction of the 
bishop or of the archdeacon, and is a substitute 
©f the bishop in many cases. (Stephens: Lam 
relating to the Clergy, etc.) 

" Pride may be pampered while the fle3h grows lean, 
Humility may clothe an English dean.” 

Cow per : Truth, 118. 

*[ Dean of the Province of Canterbury: 
The Bishop of London, by whom under a 
mandate from the Archbishop, the Bishops of 
the Province are summoned to meet in Convo- 
cation. 

2. Universities: 

(1) English: The head of a faculty. At 
Oxford and Cambridge the dean of a college 
is a resident Fellow, usually in Holy Orders, 
who is responsible for the performance of 
divine worship in the college chapel, and 
also for the discipline of the undergraduates. 
If the dean is a layman he appoints a chap- 
lain. 

(2) American : The secretary or registrar of 
ft faculty or department. 

3. Law: 

(1) Dean of Faculty : The president of an 
Incorporation of barristers. Specially the 
president of the incorporation of Advocates, 
in Edinburgh. 

(2) Dean of a Guild : 

Scots Law : 

* (a) A magistrate of a royal burgh, who 
was also head of a guild or merchant eom- 
pauy. 

(b) The magistrate to whom it belongs to 
take care that all buildings within the burgh 
be agreeable to law, neither encroaching on 
private property nor on the public streets or 
passages ; and ihat houses in danger of falling 
be thrown down. ( Erskine .) He has his 
court, the Dean of Guild Court, over which he 
presides, and which has jurisdiction over all 
matters relating to buildings, weights and 
measures, police, &c. 

(3) Dean of the Arches : The lay judge of the 
Court of Arches. 

4. Mining : The end of a level or gallery, 

dean (2), s. [Dene.] A sandy valley ; a 
narrow valley. 

” A broad . . . separated from the sea hy a narrow 
strip of l iw sand-bantes. and sandy downs or deanes."— 
/{luck wood's Magazine, No. 364, April, 1645. p. 424. 

dean cr-$r, * denerye, s. [Eng. dean ; ry.] 

1. The office or appointment of a dean. 

*’ . he went to kiss hands for his new deanery 

, . ."—Macaulay : Rut. Eng., ch, xiv. 

2. The revenue of a dean. 

*' Instead of the deans make the deanery double.’ 
.Swift. 

3. The jurisdiction of a dean. 

” Each archdeaconry is divided into rural deaneries, 
and each deanery is divided into parishes. “-Brae*- 
stone. 

4. The official residence of a dean. 

” He lay that night at the deanery, . . — Macaulay .* 
UUt. Eng., ch. viiL 


* dean-ess, $. [Eng. dean; -ess.] The wife 
of a deau ; a female dean. 

"The prioress, the deaness, the su hchaun tress,"— 
Sterne ; Tristram Shandy ; Tale of Staukenbergius. 

t dean -ship, s. [Eng. dean: -ship.] The 
personality or position of a deau ; a deanery, 

“In spite of his dean ship and Journeyman Waters." 

Swift : An Excellent Mew Song. 

dear, * dccro, * dere, * deorc, * dcir, 

* dicr, a., adv., A s. [A.S. ttedre, df/re ; leel. 
df/rr; Dut. duur ; Dan. & Sw. dyr ; 0. H. Ger. 
tiuri; M. II, Ger. tiure ; tier, theuer .] 

A. yls adject he : 

1. Beloved, loved. 

"... the dear Isle in distant prospect lies.' 

Pope : Homer s Ody sney, l. 76. 

2, Highly valued, precious. 

. from tiiy dear friendship torn." 

Pope: Homer's Iliad, xxili. 676. 

* 3. Important, weighty. 

" . . . full of charge 

And dear import. " 

Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, v. 2. 

4. Heartfelt, sincere, earnest. 

*' So den r the love my people bore me." 

Shakesp. . Tempest, L 2. 

5. Valuable, costly, precioua, of a high 
price. 

"The dearest ring in Venice will I give you." 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 

G. Not plentiful, characterised by dearth 
or scarcity. 

" I tmwe tber be a deere year." 

Lydgate: Minor Poems, p. 133. 

7. Charging a high price ; exorbitant. 

“The dearest chandler's in Europe.” — Shakesp. : 

1 Henry IV., iii. a 

It appears in Shakespeare to bear a mean- 
ing of own, private ; “ . . . let thy folly in. And 
thy dear judgment out." — Lear i. 4. (Cf. the 
use of the Gr. <£iA<k ( philos ) = dear, as in 
(f>L\ov xapa ( philon Kara) = one’s own head, 
(ifiaia ( phila heimata ) = one ’a own 
clothes). 

B. vis adverb. 

1. Dearly, with great affection. 

'* I could not love you dearer.'* 

Shakesp . : Sonnets, 116. 

2. At a high price. 

“To zelle the thinges as dyere ase me may .”— A yen- 
bite. p. 44. 

C. As substantive : 

1. One who is dear or highly beloved ; a 
darling, a favourite. 

** A guide, a goddess, and a sovereign. 

A counsellor, a traitress, and a dear," 

Shakesp. : All's H’etf, L 1. 

* 2. Dearness, seareity, dearth. 

” A strong dere bigan to rlie of korn of hred." — 

ffavelnk, £24. 

H Obvions compounds : Dear-bought , dear - 
purchased . 

dear-loved, a. Dearly beloved ; greatly 
or dearly loved. 

"Above the dear loved peaceful seat 
Which once contain’d our youth's retreat." 

Byron: To Edward Noel Long, Esq. 

* dear, * dere, v.t. [Deau. a.] 

1. To make dear, to endear. 

"Deprived of his deared conversation." 

Shelton : Trans, of Don Quixote, pt. 4, ch. vt 

2. To raise in price. 

“That na vittalis. roamiys met, na horss met. he 
derul apon our lorde the kyngia meu in ony place 
vytnin the kynryk ." — Acts Ja. A. 1424, ed. 1814, p. 7. 

dear-born, s. [From the came of the in- 
ventor.] 

Vehicles : A light four-wheeled family car- 
riage of moderate pretensions. 

* dearc, s. A v. [Dere.] 


dcar-ie, dear-y, s. [Eng. dear; -ie, - y .] 
A diminutive of dear ; a little dear or darling. 
” Wilt thou be my dearie t" 

Burns Wilt Thou be My Dearie t 

* dear'-llrig, * dere lynge, s. [Eng. dear ; 
-ling.] [Darling.] A darling, a pet. 

"Were we neuer so dears derelynges to him."— Sir T. 
More : Workes, p. TOO. 

dear'-ly, * dcor llche, * deor-ly, * dere- 
ly, *dcrc-lych, der-Iike, culv. [A.S. 

dedrlicc.] 

1. With great fondness or affection. 

"... if you did love him dearly ." 

Shakesp. : Antony A Cleopatra, i. S. 

• 2. Heartily, earnestly. 

". . . we dearly grieve 
For that which thou hast done." 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, iv. 3. 


3. At a high price, expensively. 

“It is rarely bought, and then also bought dearly 
enough with such a flue.”— Bacon. 

* 4. Finely, exquiaitely. 

M I . . . dlghte me derely. 

P. Plowman, 12,5X2. 

dearly-loved, a. Greatly beloved, held 
in great affection. 

" For so Alwllo. with unwcetlng band, 

Whlhmi did slay his dearly-loved mate.’ 

Milton . On the Death uf a Fair Ii\foMt, 

*dearn, a. [DnnNE.] 

* deam, v. [Darn.] 

dearn, s. [Etym. doubtful.] [Dern.] 

Arch. : A doorpost or threshold. 

dear'-ncss, s. (Eng. dear ; -ness.] 

1. Fondness, great affection or love. 

" Sly brother . . . holds you well, and in deamewof 
beas t bath hoip to eliect your ennuing marriage."— 
Shakesp : Much Ado About Nothing, liL 2. 

2. An aet of affection or love. 

*' The peace between the two king*, whatever mutual 
dearnesses there had appeared, was hut short." — 
Btrype Memorials, anno 1.V2L 

3. The state of being dear or greatly be- 
loved. 

“Could he hut come to see the king’s face again, be 
should be reinvested in his former dearness. — stats 
Trials ; Sir L. Overbury (amio 1616). 

4. High price, scarcity, dearth. 

". . . the dearness of com." — Swift. 

*dearn*-ly, adv . [Dernly.] Secretly, ua 
seen ; sadly, mournfully. 

“ At last, as ebaunst them by a forest side 
To passe, for succour from the scorching ray, 

They heard a rueful! voice, that dcamly ende 
With percing shriekes.'’ Spenser: F. Q , 1L 1. &&. 

* deam -ful, a. [Dernful.] 

dearth, s . [Eng. dear ; -fA.] 

1. A scarcity, causing a dearness of food. 
"And Elisha came again to GUgal: there waa a 
dearth in the land."— 2 Kings iv. 88. 

* 2. High price. 

"... his infusion of such dearth snd rareneaa . » .* 
—Shakesp.: Hamlet, v. 2. 

3. Want, need, famine, lack. 

" Eat freely with glad heart ; fear here no dearth." 

Milton : P. L., vili 322. 

4. Absence, barrenness, sterility, poorness. 

“Her last companion, in a dearth. 

Of love, upon a hopeless earth." 

Wordsworth : White Doe of Rylstone, 1L 

dearth-cap, s. The name given in the 
Carse of Gowne to a species of fungus which 
in its form resembles a bowl, or what is in 
Scotland called a cap, containing a number of 
Seeds. 

«[ It must have received its name from its 
being supposed to afford a supply in a time of 
scarcity. (Jamieson.) Probably N dularia 
campanulata. (Britten & Holland.) 

* dearth, deart, v.t. [Dearth, s .] To raise 
the price of anything. 

“That thay dearth tbs mercat and coun* ey of eggU 
huying." — Chaim.: Air, Balfour’s Praet., t*. 583. 

dearth'-ful, a, [Eng. dearth; -full.] Dear, 
high-priced. 

* de-ar-tie -u-late, v.t. [Lat. pref. de = 
away from, and articulo = to joint ; articulus 
= a joint.] To disjoint. 

* dear -worth, * deoro-wurthe, * dere 
worth, * dere wurth, * dcr worth, 

* dire - werthe, s. (A.S. dc6rwyrdhe.\ 
Worthy of being loved ; dear, beloved. 

"This is my derworth son©, . . Wycliffe : Matt. 
xvii. 6. 

* dear -worth lv, * deore-wurth-liche, 

* dere-worth-Xiche, adv. [Eng.dearu'orth ; 
Mid. Eng. deorwurth, Ac. ; Eng. -ly, Mid. Eng. 
-liche.] Dearly, with fondness or affection. 

" That heo with the wolle of bote deoreworthliche dele.* 
Wright : Lyric Poems, p. 54, 

dear'-y, s. [Dearie.] A dear, a pet, a 
favourite. 

" But to return to my deary." — Johnson : Rambler, 
No. 15. 

* deas, s. [Dais.] 

dea'-sil (S as sh), s. [Gael.] Motion ft 

east to west. (Scotch.) 

death, * daeth, * deeth, * deth, * dethe, 

* dedo, s. [A.S. dcculli ; leel. daudhi ; Goth. 
dauthus; Dut. dood ; Dan. & Sw. dbd; Ger. 
tad.] 
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A. Ordinary Language: 

I. Literally: 

1. The state of being dead ; that state of 
any animal, being, or plant in which the vital 
functions have totally and permanently ceased 
to act ; the extinction of life. 

" Warm'd in the brain the smoking weajion He*. 

The purple death comes floating o'er hi# eyes.'' 

Pape : limner's Iliad, xx 651, 652. 

2. This state personified. 

*\ . . his name that sat on him was Death. . . 

Rev. vi. 8. 

3 The act or state of dying ; the manner of 
dying ; decease. 

•* Thou shall die the death* *>f them that are slain In 
the midst of the seas.''— Ezek. xxvlil 8. 

4. The state or condition of the dead. 

*' In swinish sleep 

Their drenched natures lie. as in a death." 

Shukrsp. : Macbeth, 1. 7. 

5. That which causes death ; the agent or 
Instrument of death. 

(1) 0/ persons : 

*' All the endeavour* Achilles nsed to meet with 
Hector, and tie the death of him, . . Broome ■ lic«> 
of Epic Poetry. 

(2) Of things: 

*' And there the quiver, where now guiltless slept 
Those winged deaths that many a matron wept” 
Pope: Homer't Odyssey, xii 15, 16. 

6. Mortality, destruction. 

" In riddles and affuni of death.” 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, ill. 6. 

II. Figuratively : 

I. A skeleton or figure of a skeleton. 

** I had rather be married to a death's head, with a 
bone in his mouth, than to either of these.”— Shakctp. 
Merchant of Venice, i. 2. 

• 2 Murderous proclivities or aetiona ; 
murder. 

M . . . in this, not to suffer a man of death to live.”— 
Bacon. 

t 3. Destruction ; anything deadly. 

"... thev cried out. and said, O thou man of God, 
there is death in the pot."— 2 Kings iv. 40. 

4. Capital punishment ; as, to be sentenced 
to death. 

5. The state of being considered civilly 
dead. [Civil, B. 3 (2).] 

* 6. Totaf loss or extinction, a death-blow ; 
as, “ This was the death of all his hopes.’’ 

7. Anything exceedingly dreadful or dreaded. 

•• It was death to them to think of entertaining such 

doctrines ."— A tterbury. 

B. Technically : 

I. Theology : 

1, A state of spiritual alienation from God ; 
the state of being spiritually dead. 

2. Eternal separation from God, and con- 
demnation to everlasting punishment, called 
the “ second death " in Rev. jj. 11. 

*' We pray that God will keep us . . . from everlast- 
ing death." — Church Catechism 

II. Physiol. : Death sometimes happens from 
decay of nature, as in old age, but more fre- 
quently from accident or disease. Death has 
been divided into somatic and interstitial, i.e., 
death of the whole body, and death of a part. 
Somatic death is said to begin at the heart, 
the brain, or the lungs. (1) (a) By syncope, 
when the action of the heart stops from 
loss of blood, or decline of aortic pressure, 
indicated by anemia (q.v.). (h) By* asthenia, 
when the contractile movements of the heart 
stop from loss of nerve-power, indicated by 
fainting, as distinct from syncope. (c) By 
starvation, in which fainting and syncope be- 
come united. (2') Death hy coma commences 
at the brain, indicated by profound stupor, 
with stertorous breathing. (3) Death by 
asphyxia, or suffocation, commences at the 
lungs, when the respiratory functions are 
suspended, as when the entry of air into the 
longs is impeded or prevented, accompanied 
generally by convulsions, finally tremor of the 
limbs, relaxation of the muscles and sphincters. 
The heart may not cease beating for three 
minutes and fifteen seconds, and the pulse 
may be even felt, after every other sign of life 
is gone. The physiological cause of sudden 
death is still very imperfectly understood 
Molecular death (of the individual tissoes and 
organs) follows more closely on somatic death 
in warm-blooded than in cold-blooded animals. 
In man the duration of the powers of the brain, 
generative system, and other organs and struc- 
tures, is longest when they have been exercised 
in moderation, and is curtailed by excess ; but 
their entire or partial disuse does not lead to 
increased duration nf activity, as atrophy is 
Induced, which is injurious. When the or- 
ganization has lost its vitality, and all power 


of action has gone, then death ensues, so that 
it is entirely untrue that ** the dead body may 
have all the organization it ever had whilst 
alive.*’ Death, then, is the cessation of vitality 
or organization in actiou. 

•f (I) The death: Generally means either a 
violent death, or one in accordance with judi- 
cial sentence. 

" He thiit carnetli father and mother, let him die the 
death. Matt, xv 4, 

(2) To death. To the death : Mortally, fatally, 
so as to cause or be followed by death. 

"A vengeful canker eat him np to death.” 

^hake$/>. . S'mnett, 92. 

•J Deaf h is frequently found used as an im- 
precation. 

" Death and damnation : * Shakctp. : Othello, 111 3, 

■* Crabb thus discriminates between death, 
decease, demise , and departure : " Death is a 
general or a particular term : it marks in the 
abstract sense the extinction of life, and is 
applicable to men or animals, to one or many. 
Departure, decease , and demise are particular 
expressions, suited only to the condition of 
human beings. Departure is a Christian term, 
which carries with it an idea of a passage from 
one life to another ; decease is a technical term 
in law, which i9 introduced into common life 
to designate one’s falling off from the Qiimber 
of the living ; demise ia substituted f<ff decease 
sometimes in speaking of princes. Death of 
itself has always something terrific in it ; but 
the Gospel has divested it of its terrors : the 
hour of departure, therefore, for a Christian, 
ia often the happiest period of hia mortal 
existence. Decease presents only the idea of 
leaving life to the survivors. Of death it has 
been said, that nothing is more certain than 
that it will come, and nothing more uncertain 
than when it will come. Knowing that we 
have here no resting place of abode, it is the 
part of wisdom to look forward to our depar - 
ture : property is in perpetual oecupaucy ; at 
the decease of one possessor, it passes into the 
hands of another." (Crdbb: Eng. Synon ) 


death adder, s. Acanthopkis tortor , a 
viperine snake found in Australia. 

death agony, s. The agony or struggle 
immediately preceding death. 

death-angel, s. The messenger or in- 
strument of death sent by God. 

” Then straight into the city of the Lord 
The Rabbi leaped with the Death- AngeTs sword.” 
Longfellow : Spanith Jexct Tale. 

death bed, s. <fc a. 

A. As substantive : 

1. The bed on which a person dies, or lies 
In his last illoess. 

** By many a death-bed 1 have been. 

And many a sinner's parting seen. . . 

.Scoff : Marmion, vi. 32. 

2. A last illness : a fatal sickness. 

B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to a death- 
bed or a last sickness ; especially used in the 
phrase, “ A death-bed repentance.” 

"A death-bel repentance ought not indeed to be 
neglected, . . .'* — Atterbury. 

death bell, s. A passing-belL 

M "Tis death-bells' clang, 'tia funeral song. 

The body to the clay." 

Scott : William <t Helen, xL 

death -blow, s. 

1, Lit. : A blow which causes death ; a fatal 
blow. 

2. Fig. : Anything which causes utter ruin 
or destruction; as, “A death-blow to one’s 
hopes.” 


death-boding, a. Foreboding death. 

“No noise hut owls* and wolves' death-boding cries." 

Shake * ik : Rape of Lucrecc. 165 


death bolt, s. A bolt or arrow scattering 
death abroad. 


'*. . . and when showered 
The death-bolt* deadliest the fchinn'd flies along." 

Byron : Childe Harold, iii_ 29. 


death- candle, s. The appearance of 
what is viewed hy the vulgar as a preterna- 
tural light, giving warning of death ; a death- 
fire. 


death-chair, s. A specially constructed 
chair occupied by the victim during an electro- 
cution (q.v.). 

t death- cord, s. The rope of a gallows. 

death -counterfeiting, a. Imitating 
or counterfeiting sleep ; death-like. 


** Till oVr their hrow» den th-eauntrrf citing aleep 

With leodeu leg* and batty wing* doth creep* 
Shakesp.: Mut. Sigfu't Dream, m» 2. 

death cry, s. The cry of a dying man. 

M Every twangtDg of the bowstring 

WtL* x war-cry and a death-cry " 

Longfellow . Sung of Uiawatha. lx. 

death damp, s. & a. 

A . As subst. : The cold clammy sweat which 
breaks out before death. 

B. As adj. : Covered with cold clammy 
sweat. 

". . . with death^lnmp baud 

The corp»e upon the pyre he U> 

Moure . Eire Worshipper* 

death dart, s. A fatal dart, a deaih- 
bolt. 

‘•Struck by a thousand death-dart* instantly." 

Moore. Vetlcd Prophet of Khorattan. 

death-darting, a. Causing death with 
s glance ; shooting out death. 

. . the death-darting eye of cockatrice " 

Shakesp. : Wrmeo * Juliet, lit % 

death-deafened, a. Rendered deaf ia 
death. 

", . . shrieked in his death-deafened ear." 

Scott : Cadyow Cattle 

death-defiance, s. Aa utter disregard 
or absence of fear of death. 

” Death-defiance on the one hand, and such lov>- of 
music on the other: 1 could cali these two opposite 
poles of a great soul, . . . "—Carlyle : Ueroet, Lect. iv 

death-devoted, a. Devoted or consigned 
to death. 

death-die, a. The die or lot of life sad 

death. 

•*. . . the tremendous dea f h die cost ! " 

Moore : Eire Worshipped. 

death-divining, a. Presaging its own 
death. 

" Be the death-divining swan." 

Shaketp. : Pheenix and Turtle, 15. 

death-doomed, a. Doomed or devoted 
to death. 

death-drink, s. A fatal draught. 

M A death-drink salt as the sea.* 

Longfellow : Muncian* Tale, 

death-drum, s. A drum acting as & 
signal of death. 

*' And quick— I hear the dull death-drum 

Tell BenziTs hour of fate is come.” 

Scott : liukeby, vi. U. 

death-feud, s. A deadly feud ; war to 
the death. 

•• I stanched thy father's death-feud stem. 

With stout De Vaux and grey Giencaim.'* 

Scott: Lady of the Lake, vi. 27. 

death-fire, s. A kind of ignis fotuus or 
luminous appearance, supposed to presage 
death. 

death-firman, $. A firman or Turkish 

sentence of death. 

" Will laugh to scorn the death-firman.'' 

Byron : Bruic of Abydot, L 7. 

death -flames, s. pi. Flames causing 
death. 

“The death -flame* which beneath him burned." 

Moore: Fire Worshipper*. 

death flash, 5. A flash causing or ac- 
companied by death. 

” More red. more dark, the death- flash broke.' 

Scott . Rokeby. v. 51, 

death-game, s. A game, struggle, or 
contest to the death. 

When stubborn Russ, and metalled Swede. 

On the warped wave their death-game played." 

Scott : Marmion, iii. ( IntrocL). 

death-grapple, s. A struggle for life or 
death. 

**. . . the death-grapple between the two hostile 

nations was at band. . . — Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., 

ch. xiv. 

death-groan, s. The groan of a dying 
person. 

•* Mow gink beneath an unexpected arm. 

And in a death-groan give their lost alarm." 

Moore : Veiled Prophet of Khorassan. 

death halloo, s. The shout of a victor 
over bis slatn antagonist. 

•• For the death-wound, and death-haUoo, 

Mustered his breath, his wbuiyard drew," 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, L S. 

death-hour, s. The hour or moment of 
death. 

'* Yet shall bis death-hour leave a track 

Of glory, permauent and bright” 

Moore: Fire Worshipper *. 

death-hymn, s. A funeral hymn. 
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" For a departing being's soul 
The death-hymn peals and the hollow bells knoll," 
Byron : Paruina, v. 15. 

death-ill, s. Mortal sicknesa. 

death - kingdom, s. The kingdom or 
region of death. 

", . . at the foot of It, In the Death-kingdom, sit 
three Norna*."— Carlyle; Heroes, Lect i. 

death-knell, s. A kuell rung for the 
dead. 

** I must not Moray's death-knell hear 1“ 

Scott: Lord of the hies, vi. 18. 

death light, s, A death fire. 

" That Just has caught upon her side 
The death-light, and again Is dark." 

Moore : Fire Worshippers. 

death -marked, a.- Marked out for 
death; destined or doomed to perish. 

“ The fearful passage of their death- mark'd love," 
Shukesp. : Romeo & Juliet (Frol.). 

death-note, s. A battle-cry or blast. 

" Of late, before each martial clan. 

They btew their death-note in the van " 

Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, vi. 8. 

death-pang, $. 

1. Lit. : The pangs or agony of a dying 
person. 

2. Fig. : The pangs accompanying utter 
ruin or destruction. 

“ With bitter drops were running o'er 
The death-pangs of long-cherbhed hope." 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, ii. S3. 

death-peal, s. A death-knell. 

" Is it not strange, that, as ye sung, 

Seemed in mine ear a death-peal rung?" 

Scott : Marmion, Ui. 13. 

* death-praetised, a. Threatened with 
death by conspiracy. 

" With this uugradous paper strike the sight 
Of the deuth-practised duke." 

Shakesp. : Lear, iv. 6. 

death prayer, s. 

1. A prayer said for the soul of a dying 
person. 

2. A prayer said for the repose of the soul 
of a dead person. 

“ The mass and the death-prayer are said for me. 
But, lady, they are said in vain." 

Scott : Ewe of St. John. 

death -rattle (Eng.), death -ruckle 

(Scotch), s. A rattling or gurgling sound in the 
throat of a person on the point of death. 

‘‘That was the death-ruckle — he's dead." — Scott t 
Guy Mannering, ch. xxvil. 

death’s - door, s. The very gates of 
death ; a near approach to death. 

" I myself knew a person of sanctity, who was 
afflicted to death's-door with a vomiting."— Taylor : 
Worthy Communicant. 

* death-shadowed, a. Dark and dismal 
as death. 

" With dreary sound doth pierce through the death- 
shadowed wood.'* More . Song of the Soul. I. iii. 2L 

death’s-head, $. 

1. A human skull or a picture or figure of 
one. [A. II. 1.] 

* 2. A ring with a death's-head can ed upon 
it. Such rings were usually worn by pro- 
curesses in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 

"Sell some of my eloaths to buy thee & death's head." 
—Massinger : Old Law, iv, 1. 

death’s-head moth, s. [So named from 
having on the thorax certain markings which 
to the imaginative are suggestive of a human 
skull.] 

Entom. : A species of Hawk-moth or Sphinx, 
the Acherontia apropos. The upper wings are 
black, with black and red freckles, while the 
under oues are yellow, bordered with a double 
bar of black. The body is banded with yellow 
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and black, with grey down its centre. It can 
aqueak like a mouse. The larvae feed upon 
the flowers and leaves of the potato, without, 
however, injuring the crop, even when they 
are in large numbers. The chrysalis is of a 


mahogany colour ; the larvae are full grown, 
aoine in July and others in October, and the 
perfect iusect is fouud in September and 
October. 

death shot, s . A fatal shot. 

"The death-shot parts— the charger springs.'' 

Scott ' Cadyow Castle. 

death shriek, s . The shriek of a dying 
person. 

” It was the last death-shriek." 

Words worth : To the Daisy. 

death’s- man, s. An executioner, a heads- 
man, a hangman. 

" The very Ueaths-men paused to hear." 

Scott : Rokeby, vi. 32. 

death-song, s. A song or hymn said 
over a dead person. 

"Amid the rushing and the waving of tbe whirl- 
wind element come tones of a melodious death-song." 
— Carlyle: Sartor lies art us, ch. vii. 

death-sough, s. The last inspiration of 
a dying person. (South of Scotland.) 

"Heard nae ye the lung drawn death-sought The 
death-sough of tbe lit orisons i9 as hollow as a groan 
irae the grave."— Blackwood's Magazine, Sept. 1820 , 
p. 652. 

death stroke, s. A fatal stroke ; a 

death-blow. 

"For the death-stroke my brand I drew.” 

Scott : Marmion, vl $. 

death struck, a. Having received a 

fatal stroke ; mortally wounded. 

" Though death-struck, still his feeble frame he rears." 

Byron : Childe Harold, i. 77. 

death swimming, a. Becoming glazed 
or glassy in death. 

" Short tune hnd Oouut Albert in horror to stare 
On those death-swimming eyeballs.' 

Scott : The Fire-King. 

death thirst, s. The thirst of death. 

" Deep in the tide of their warm blood lying, 

Scorch'd with the dent i-thirst, and writhing In vain.'' 

J iyron : Siege of Corinth, v. 17- 

death- throe, s. A death-agony or pang, 
death- tick, s. The death-watch (q.v.). 

", . . death-ticks ( Anobium tessellatum) are well 
known to answer each others ticking. . . ." — Darwin : 
Descent of Man (1871), pt ii., ch. X., vol. i„ pp 884, 385. 


* death -ful, a. [Eng. death, aud/ui(0 ] 

1. Full of death or destruction ; deadly, 
fatal. 

“ That fatal halt hath lured thee back, 

Iu deathful hour, o'er daiigeroun track." 

Scott : Lady of the Luke, Iv. 17. 

2. Liable to death ; mortal. 

"The deathless gods and deathful earth." 

Chapman: Homer ; Hymn to Hermes. 

* death' ful- ness, s. [Eng. dmthful ; .?tess.] 
An appearance of death ; an association with 
death. 

. . we may study to adorn our looks, so as way be 
most remote from a deuthfulness, . . .'—Bjk Taylor: 
Artificial Handsomeness, p. 70. 


• death i ness, s. [Eng. deatby ; -ness.] An 
atmosphere of death. 

" With the air around 
Its dead Ingredients mingle dcnthlness.” 

Southey: Thalaha , ▼. 

dcath’-lcss, a. [Eng. death ; -less.] 

1. Lit . : Not liable to death ; immortal, un- 

tliou ! whose glory fills th* ethereal throne. 

And all ye deathless powers I protect my eon." 

Pope . Homers Iliad, vi. 604, 605. 

2. Fig. : That cannot be destroyed or over* 
come ; imperishable. 

" Ne'er shall ohtlvion's murky cloud 
Obscure his deathless praise." 

Sir 11'. Jones: From the Chinese. 

death -like, a. [Eng. death ; -like.] Resem- 
bling death ; still, gloomy, unmoved, motion- 
less. 

" Who from the anarchy of dreaming sleep 
Or from its denth-hke void, . . .' 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. iv. 


dying. 
" o 


* death -li-ncss, s. [Eng. deathly; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being deathly ; deadli- 
ness. 


* death' ling, s. [Eng. death, and dimin. 
suff. -ling.] A child of death ; one subject to 
death. 

" That Death should get a num'rous breed : 
Young deaf hi lugs." 

Swift : Death <t- Daphne. 

* death -ly, a. k adv. [Eng. death ; -ly.] 

A. Asadj.: Deadly, fatal, mortal. 

B. As adv. : Like death ; so as to resemble 
death. 


death -token, s. A sign or token of ap- 
proaching death. 

" He is so plaguy proud that the death-tokens of It 

Cry ‘ No recovery.* *' Shake sp. : Trail. & Cres., ii. 3. 

death train, s. A funeral procession. 

" Meanwhile the Bruce, with steady eye. 

Secs the dark death-train moving by.” 

Scott : Ixrrd of the Isles, v. 28. 

death-warrant, s. 

1. Lit. : A warrant or order for the execu- 
tion of a criminal. 

. . lngoldsby, whose name was subscribed to the 
memonible death- warrant, . . ." — Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. xiv. 

2. Fig. : A death-blow. 

death watch, $. 

Entomology : 

1, Tlie name commonly applied to certain 
species of wood-boring Beetles, belonging 
to the genus Anobia, that produce a click- 
ing sound by striking the walls of their bur- 
rows with the head or maudibles. They are 
mostly found in old wood, aud the sound pro- 
duced is by the superstitious still thought to 
be a forewarning of death in the house. The 
species which have been proved to produce it 
are Anobium tessellatum and A. striatum. 

" Chambermaids christen this worm a death-watch, 
Because like a watch it always cries ‘ Click ! ' " 

Swift. 

2. A minute wingless insect, Atropos pulsa- 
torius , belonging tu the family Psocidae (q.v.). 
It is of the order Dietyoptera. It is often 
seen in collections of dried plants, in neglected 
books, &c. The name Atropos, which is that 
of one of the Greek Fates, points to the 
superstition mentioned under 1. 

death winged, a. Bearing death on its 
wings. 

" Had braved the death-wing'd tempest's blast." 

Byron : To Florence. 

death-worthy, a. Deserving or worthy 
of death. 

" This guilt W’ould seem death-worthy In thy brother." 

Shakcsp. : Rape cf Lucrcce, 635. 

death wound, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : A death-blow ; a fatal wound. 

2. Naut. : The springing of a fatal leak in a 
vessel. 


* death' ward, adv. [Eng. death; - usxrd .) 
Towards death. 

" Alas, the stiug of conscience 
To death-ward for our faults. 

Reaum. and FUt. : Loves Pilgrimage, lv. 8. 

* death' y, adv. [Eng. death; - y .] Deadly, 
death-like. 

"Tlie cheeks were deathv pale." 

Southey : Thalaha, LL 

* de-au-rate, *dc au rat, n. [Lat. dean- 
rat us, pa. par. of dtuuro = to gild : de, in tens., 
and nurum = gold.] Gilded, gilt, golden. 
(Bailey.) 

" And while the twilight and the rows rede 
Of Phebus light were deaurat alite 
A peuue I tuoke." 

Chaucer: The Btacke Knight. 

deave, deve, v.t. [Icel. deyfa.) To deafen; 
to stupefy or stun with noise. [Deaf.] 

". . . it wad better set you to be nursing tbe gude- 
man's bairus than to be dcaving us here."— Scoff : 
Wavcrley, ch. xxx. 

* de-a war -ren, v.t. [Pref. dc=away, from, 
and Eng. warren (q.v.).] (For definition see 
extract.) 

" Deawarrened is when a warren Is diswarreued or 
broke Up and laid In common."— 11’. Kelson: Laws 
cone. Game, 1727, p. 32. 

* de-bac‘-chate, v.i. [Lat. debaschatus, pa. 
par. of dcbacchor = to celebrate the rites of 
Bacchus.] To rave or rage as a bacchanal or 
drunkard. 

* de-bae-cha -tion, s. [Lat. debacchatio, 
from debacchor .] A revelling, a raving. 

" . most impure pollutions, most wicked debao* 
chations, and sacrilegious execrations."— /Vynw* ; 
H istrio-Mastix, pt. I., vi. 12. 

dc ba cle, s. [Fr.J 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : A breakiug up of ice in a river, 
&e. 

2. Fig. : A sudden flight, a stampede. 

II. Geol. : A sudden outburst and rush of 
water, carrying with it stones, &c. ; a gTeat 
aqueous torrent ; a breaking up and transport 
of massive rocks and gravel by an enormous 
rush of water. 

" Geologists would have formerly brought Into piAj 
the violent action of some overwhelming debacle . . . 
— Darwin : Voyage round the World {18707, ch. lx., p. 18L 
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* de-bait, s. & v. [Deiutp:.] 

d8 bar , v.t. [Pref. dc, ami Eng. bar (q.v.).] 

1. To shut out, to exclude, to preclude, to 
binder. 

*' Preclude forgiveness, fn»m the praise debarr'd 
Which else the Christian virtue might have claim'd." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vL 
* 2. To prevent, to stop, to oppose. 
"Whether God . . . oppose the felicities of his 
enemies, and debar their Injustice to his adherent*, 
^ . .”— Mountague : Hevontr Ena yes. pt. It, Treat, 

H For tlie di (Terence between to debar and 
to deprive, sec Deprive. 

‘Ue-barb, v.t. [Lat. do away, from, and 
barhn — a beard.] To deprive a man of his 
beard. 

* de bar e, * de-bayre,n. [Pref. de (intens.), 
and Eng. faire (q.v.).J Hare, stripped. 

" As wooddes are made dehayre of lemu-s, , . ,* 

Dr ant : Harare; Art of Poctrye 

t de-bark , vA. &• t. [Fr. debarquer.] 

A. Intnms. : To disembark ; to pasa from 
a ship to the land 

" With speed debarking, land the naval store*.* 
Pope : Homer’ $ 0 dysscy, xvL 34«. 

B. Trans. : To cause to disembark ; to land. 

de-bark-a tion, s. [Debark.] The act or 
process of disembarking. 

*\ . . the Indian troops, in parfatleaat, have reached 
the point of debarkation." — Daily Telegraph, Auk 26, 

de-bark ed, pa. par. or a. [Debark.] 

de bark'-irig, pr. par., a., & s. [Debark.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : Debarkation, disembarking. 

*de bark ment, s. [Eng. debark; -ment.] 
Debarkation, disembarking. 

“In the open field at the place of debarkment"— 
Jams; Don Quixote, pt. i., bk. iv.,ch. xii. 

* de-b&r'-rass, v.t. [Fr. defearrasser.] To 
clear or set'free from embarrassment , to dis- 
embarrass. 

" Clement had time todebarrass himself of his boots 
and his hat. ’— Reade ; Cloister A Hearth, ch. Ixxxiv. 

de bar red, pa. par. or a. [Debar.] 

de bar'-rmg, pr. par., a., & s. [Debar.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ jiarticip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst . ; The act of shutting out, ex- 
cluding, or precluding. 

de-base', v.t. [Pref. de (intens.), and Eog. 
base, a. (q.v.).] 

1. To lower in state, condition, quality, or 
position ; to degrade. 

’* Exalt the lowly or the proud debase.” 

Pope . Homer's Odyssey, xvt 233. 

2. To make mean or despicable ; to degrade 
in character. 

**. • • all that the discipline ... of James's army 
had done for the Celtic kerne had been to debase and 
enervate him ." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 

3. To vitiate, to adulterate. 

" He ought to be careful of not letting his suhject 
debase his style. . . ."—Addison. 

4. To lessen io value by an addition of base?* 
admixtures ; to adulterate. 

" He ref-rmed the coin, which was much adulterated 
and debased . . ."—Hale. 

debased, pa. par. or a. [Debase.] 

A. As pa. par.; (See the verb). 

B. -4s adjective : 

L Ord. Lang. : Lowered in condition, quality, 
or position ; degraded, vitiated, adulterated. 

". . . restore a debased currency, . . ."—Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., eh. xxiii. 

II. Her. : Inverted, turned over. 

de base -ment, s. [Eng. debase; -ment.} 

1. The act of debasing' or degrading. 

"It is a wretched debasement of that sprightly 
faculty, the tongue, thus to be made the interpreter 
to a goat or boar . Govern me nt of the Tongue. 

2. A state of degradation. 

de-bas -er, s. [Eng. deb<ts(e); -er.) One who 
or that which debases or degrades. 

* de-bash ‘ed, a. [Pref. de (intens ), and Eng, 
abashed (q.v.).] Abashed, confounded, con- 
fused. 

" Fell prostrate down, debash’d with reverent shame. 1 * 
A'iccols: England’s Elua. Induction. 


de-bas-ing, pr. par., a., A s. [Debase.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (8 ee 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of lowering in value, 
condition, or position ; degrading, debasement. 

de bas irig ly, wlv. [Eng. debasing ; -ly.] 
80 ns to debase. 

de bat a blc. de bate a ble, a. [Eng. 

debat(e); -able.} That may be delated ; sub- 
ject or open to debate or question. 

. . the possession of the debatable land of Thyrea.” 
—Lewis: Cred. Early Homan Hist. (1865), cb, xiv., J B, 

de-bate , *de baat, s. [Fr. debut. ] 

1. A discussion of a question ; a contest of 
arguments or reasoning. 

" Vemou acquitted himself well in the debate."— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxlv. 

2. A quarrel, contention, or controversy. 

" He would not waken old ilebate, 

For he wns void of rancorous hate,* 

Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, v. 23 

* 3. A delay. 

de bate (I), * de bait (1). v t. & {. [O. Fr. 

i lebattre ; Fr. debat — debate.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To contend about in words or arguments ; 
to dispute, to argue, to discusa, to deliberate, 
to consider. 

•'. . . the error that you hear debated.’ 

Shu keep. : Much Ado about Mot king, v. 4. 

t 2. To strive or contend for with arms. 

* 3. To strive or aeek for diligently. 

"... eommandit na vogabound nor ydill pepyll to 
toe ressauit in ony town without they had sum craft to 
debait their Ieuying . "—Bcllendenc : Cron. B. xv.. c. t. 

* 4. To protect. 

". . . sa vehement welt & haill. that he mycht skars- 
Ue debait hym self A his army vnperist be storrne of 
wedder."— Bcllondcne : Cron. B. xv., c. 12. 

• B, Intransitive : 

1. To deliberate, discuss, or argue. 

" JSay, stay. Sir John, awhile, and we’ll debate 
By what safe means the crown may be recover'd." 

Shuketp. : 3 Henry VI . iv. 7. 

* 2. To fight or contend with arms. 

“ Over that bis cote-armour In which be wold debate.” 
Chaucer C. T., 15.274. 

3. To dispute, to contend. 

"To debate with fruitless cboler.”— Fletcher: False 
One. lii. 1. 

•J Crabb thus discriminates between to 
debate aod to deliberate : “Both these words 
mark the act of pausing or withholding the 
decision, whether applicable to one or many. 
To debate supposes always a contrariety of 
opinion ; to deliberate supposes simply the 
weighing or estimating tbe value of the opinion 
that is offered. Where many persons have the 
liberty ot offering their opinions, it is natural 
to expect that there will be debating ; when 
any subject offers that is complicated and 
questionable, it calls for mature deliberation. 
It is lamentable when passion gets such an 
ascendency in tbe mind of any one, as to make 
him debate which course of conduct he shall 
pursue ; the want of deliberation, whether in 
private or public transactions, is a more fruit- 
ful source of mischief than almost any other." 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

* de bate' (2), de bait (2), v.t. & i. [Pref. 
de = down, and Eng. abate (q.v.).] 

A. Trans. : To abate, to lower, to bring 
down. 

The same wyae tbir Rutulianis. as be wald, 

Gan at command debait tbare voce and ceice." 

Doug. : Virgil, 459, IL 

B. Intrans. : To fall off, to abate. 

" When they areal, the full perfection doodeio/e and 
decrease agaiue." — lYebbe : Eng. Poetrie, p. 94. 

de-bat ed, pa. par. or a. [Debate, r.) 

* de-bate'-ful, * de bate -full, a. [Eng. 
debate ; -/uZ(Z).] 

1. 0/ persons: Quarrelsome, contentions. 

", . . if ye be so debatr/ull, and contencious, . . 

Cdal : 1 Corinthians, vt 

2. 0 f things: Subject to or causing debate 
or contention. 

*■ Debat efuTl strife, and cruel enmltle." 

Spenser; F. Q., II. vt S5. 

* de bate '-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. debateful ; -ly.] 
With debate or contention. 

* de-bate'-ment, s. [Eng. debate ; -ment.] 
Controversy, debate, discussion, consideration. 

"Without dehatement further, more or less. 

He should the bearers put to sudden death." 

Shakesp.: Hamlet, v. 2. 


dc-bat er, s. [Eng. debase); -er.] 

* 1. A quarrelsome person. 

“ Priuy backbiU-rls. detmetouris. hateful to God. 
debatourls. , . ." — Wycliffe; ltomaynes L 

2. One who takes part iu a debate ; a dis- 
putant, an arguiT. 

"He was not likely to find any equal among th* 
debaters there.” — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xUL 

de-bat‘ mg, pr. jur., a., &. s. [Debate, v ] 

A. A B. As pr. par. £ jjarticip. culj. : (fr a 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of deliberating, dis- 
.cussing or arguing on a point ; debate. 

**. . .a debating ot the several enterprlzes. , . — 

State Trials. Sir C. Hlunt (au. 160oy. 

•f Debating Club or Society : A society or 
club established for the purpose of holding 
debates on important points, with a view to 
enlarge the views and improve the extempore 
8 ) leaking of the members. 

" Hut what army commanded by a debating club ever 
eKCAfK-d discomfiture and disgrace t Mucuiiluy . Hat 
Eng., ch. v. 

* de bat'-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. debating; -Zy.] 
In manner of a debate. 

* de bat’-oua, * de bat-ouse, a. [Eng. 

debut[e) ; -ous.) QuarreLsome, contentious. 

” Debatouse : contvntiosus, contumcliosus, dissidio- 
sus.’—Cathol. Angl , 

de baueh , * de baush, * de-bosh, r.f. &i. 

[O. Fr. dcshaucher ; Fr. delxiucher.) 

A. Transitive : 

i 1. To corrupt, to lead astray. 

"... bis conscience thoroughly debauched and har- 
den ed, . . South. 

2. To lead astray from chastity ; to seduce. 

?,. To degrade, to debase. 

"... to debauch himself by lntemperauce and 
brutish sensuality.' —TtUotson. 

* 4. To spoil, to render useless or unservice- 
able. 

“ Lost year his barks and gal lies were deboth'd; 

This spring they sprout again.’ 

Futmus Trues [D tdsley, vlL 503). 

* 5. To squander, to dissipate. 

"... her husband had lebausched all, and left 
nothing to her." — Foord : huppl. Dec., p. saa. 

B. Intrans. : To indulge in intemperauce or 
excess, especially of drinking. 

de-bau9b , s. [Debauch, v.] 

1. An excessive indulgence iu eating and 
drinking; intemperance, drunkenness. 

" With shallow shifts and old devices, worn 
And tatter'd iu the service of debauch 

Cotoper : Task, v. 632. 633. 

2. An act of debauchery ; a carouse, a 
drunken fit. 

"... half slept off his debauch, his cheeks on fir^ 
his eyes Btaring like those of a maniac."— Macaulay : 
Hat. Eng., ch. iv. 

de-bau9h ed, pa. par. & a. [Debauch, v.] 

t de-bau5h ed ly, adv. [Eng. debauched; 
-ly.] In a debauched or profligate manuer. 

t de bau5b ed ness, * de baucht ness, 

s. [Eng. debauched; -ness.] The quality or 
state of being debauched ; profligacy, intem- 
perance. 

•'A strange kind of loose debauchedness bath pos- 
sessed too many of the young gallants of our tune. — 
lip. Hall : Hem., p. 45. 

deb -au-?hee, * de-bau-che (au as o), s. 

[Fr. dcbauche, pa. par. of debaucher = to de- 
bauch.] A man given to excess or in temper 
auce, a rou£, a profligate. 

"The Marquis d'Argens attempts to add the charac- 
ter of a philosopher to tbe vices of a debauchie. 
Goldsmith : On Polite Learnt ng. ch. viii. 

de-baugh'-er, s. [Eog. debauch; -er.) One 
who debauches or seduces others ; a corrupter, 
a seducer. 

de - baueh' - er -y, s. [Eng. debauch; -ry.] 
Excess, intemperance, profligacy. 

"... brought scandal on the Christian name by 
gross fraud and debaudtery.' — Macaulay : Hat. Eng. 
cb. xiv. 

de-bau9b ing,pr. par., a.,&s. [Debauch, r.] 

A. B. A$ pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As snfesf. : Debauch ment, debauchery. 

* de-bau9b -ment, s. [Eng. debauch ; -ment.] 
The act of debauchiug or seducing; corrup- 
tion, seduction, debauchery. 

* de-bau9h -nesse, s. [Eng. debauch ; -rc«s.] 
Debauchery 


|&te. fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, eamel. her, there; pine, pit. sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wglf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, eur. rule, full ; try, Sjfrian, as, ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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" By their own deftaucAriewe anil distempers." — 
Qauden: Tears of the Church, p 390. 

de-baucht-ness, s. [Debauchednbss.] 

• de-baurd, s. [Dehord, $.] A going out of 
the way. 

. the ground of all our Mnful debaurds, (viz.) 
our unbelief, . . ."—Aniuind: Afysterium PietuiD, 
p. 118 . 

*dc-bcl\ v.t. [O. Fr. debell cr ; ljat. debello.) 
To beat in war. [Uebellatr.] 

" Him long of old 

Thou didst debel, nud down from heaven cast 
With all hb army.” Jlilton : P. ft, lv. *04-6. 

•de-bel'-late, tU. [Lat. debellatus, pa. pur. 
of ckbello = to beat in war; helium = war.] To 
beat in war, to overcome, to conquer. 

• de-bel~la-tion, * de-bel la cl-on, #. 

[Lnt. ilebellatio , from de e/Zo.j 

1. The act of overcoming or conquering in 
war ; conquest. 

“The debellacion of Salem and Blzance made hy SyT 
Thomas .More, . . .“—Sir T. Afore : Workes, p. 829. 

2. A putting an end or stop to war. 

"Se-litin *t sedatio : an Insurrection and a debella- 
tion.”— Adams : Works, ill. 28l. 

• de-bel'-llsh, v.t. [Pref. de = away, from ; 
Lat. bcllus — pretty.] [Embellish.] To dis- 
figure. 

** What hlaat hath thus his flowers debellished t m 
U. Fletcher: Christ’s Triumph. 

de be'-ne cs-se, phrase. [Lat.] 

Law: At or for ita present value ; for what 
It is worth ; as, to take a thing de beneesse, i.e., 
to allow it for the present without prejudice, 
until the point can be more fully discussed. 

de-ben'~ture, *de-ben ter, *de-ben-tur, 

a. [Lat. = they are owed, third pers. pi. pr. 
ind. pass, of debeo = to owe.] 

1. Finance : A certificate or document signed 
by a legally authorized officer, as an aekuow- 
ledgmeut of a debt due to some person ; a deed 
or bond of mortgage on certain property for 
the repayment to a certain person of a certain 
flum of money advanced by such person, to- 
gether with interest thereon at a certain stated 
rate. Debentures are frequently issued by 
public companies, for the purpose of raising 
money for the completion or carryiog on of 
tlieir undertakings. 

2. Customs : A certificate entitling the person 
to whom it is granted to a drawback on certain 
goods exported, tbe duties on which had been 
paid. 

3. Public Offices: In some government de- 
partments a term used to denote a bond or 
bill by which the government is charged to 
pay a creditor or his assigns the money due on 
auditing bis account. ( Ogilvie .) 

de ben -tured, a. [Eng. debenture) ; -«d.] 
Secured by or subject to a debenture ; en- 
titled to a drawback. 

d6-bet, phrase. [Lat. = he owes, third pers. 
eing. pr. indie, of debeo = to owe.] 

Law: The form of a writ, &c., stating that 
the defendant owes (dehet) and keeps back 
(i detinet ) the aum or thing due. 

■ de'-bile, a. [Lat. debilis.] Weak, feeble, 
impotent, imbecile. 

" For that I have not wash'd 
My none that hied, or foil'd some debit* wretch.” 
Shakcsp. ; Coriolnnus, 1. 9. 

d£ -bUf-tant, a. & s. [Lat. debilitans, pr. 
par. of debilito — to weaken.) 

A. As adj. : That weakens ; having the 
property of reducing excitement. 

B. As subst. : A medicine administered to 
allay or reduce excitement. 

d6-bil i-tate, v.t. |Lat. debilitatus, pa. par. 
of debilito = to weaken, to cripple; debilis = 
weak, feeble.] T ■ ■ weaken, to enfeeble; to 
make weak or feeble ; to enervate ; to impair; 
to reduce the strength or foice (ol). 

" Imoilcnite watch ilrletb to moch the bode. and 
doth Urbdthtt* I he powers an l ii i all. "—.Sir T. Elyot : 
Cast cl <•/ flelth, ba. 1L 

• dc-bll -i-tate, a. [Lat debilitatus.) Weak, 
feeble, debilitated. 

“ DebiUtr’c, or feble or wythont syunowea. Eneruit, 
tneruus. “—Jfuloet. 

• dc-bfl'-i-ta-tcd, pa. par. or a. [Debili- 
tate.] 

dS-bil'-i-ta-ting, pr. par., a., & s. [Debili- 
tate.] 


A. & B, As pr. par. <£ particip. calj. : (See 
the verb). 

C, As subst. : The act or process of weaken- 
ing, enfeebling, or enervating; debilitation. 

**. . . the biking quite away or ttie debilitating of 
tbe resistance from wltlilu, . . — Boyle : Works, v»l. 

1.. ii. ia 

* de bil i ta -tlon, s. [Lat .de.bUitat.io,] The 
act or process of debilitating or weakening. 

" The weakness cannot return any thing of strength, 
honour, or safety to the head, but a debilitation turn 
ruin." — li ing Charles : h'ikon Busilike, 

dc-bil * do byl y te, s. [Fr. dtbilite; 

Lat, debit Has. The word is explained in 

the Glossary to Philemon Holland’s Transla- 
tion of Pliny’s Natural History, a.d. 1i 501, as 
if then of recent introduction into English.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: Weakness, loss or want of 
strength ; feebleness, faintness, imliecility. 

. . the men belns: quite laded, we were obliged, by 
mere debility, to demat, . . ." — Anson: Voyage round 
the Worbi, bk. Ill , ch. lv. 

*2. Astrol. (PI.): Certain affections of the 
planets, whereby they are weakened, and 
their influences become less vigorous or more 
depraved ; and they are either essential, as 
when a planet is in his Detriment, Fall, or 
Peregrine ; or Accidental, as when he ia in the 
I2th, 8th, or Gth houses ; or Combust, or 
beheld of the Infortunes, &c. : by each of 
which circumstaoces, as he is comparatively 
more or less affected, so he is said to have 
in auoh a case ao many or so few Debilities." 
(Moxon.) 

If Crabb thus discriminates between debility, 
infirmity , aud imbecility : "The two former, 
particularly the first, respect that which i« 
physical, aud the latter that which is physical 
or meutal. Debility is constitutional, or other- 
wise ; imbecility is always constitutional ; in- 
Jirmity is accidental, and results from sickness, 
or a decay of the frame. Debility may be 
either general or local ; infirmity is always 
local ; imbecility always general. Debility 
prevents the active j»erfovmance of the or- 
dinary functions of nature ; it is a deficiency 
in the muscular power of the body : infirmity 
ie a partial want of power, which interferes 
with, but does not necessarily destroy, the 
activity : imbecility lies in the whole frame, 
and renders it almost entirely powerless.” 
(Crabb : Eng. tiynon.) 

d6b'-it, 6. [Lat. debitum , neut eiog. of debitus, 
pa. par. of debeo = to owe.] 

1. An amount which is set down as a debt 
or owiug. 

", . . casting np their debits and credits .” — Burkes 
On a Begu i le Peace. 

2. That aide of an account in which are act 
down the sums owing by any person ; the debit- 
side. 

debits side, s. 

Bookkeeping : The left-hand aide of an 

account 

deb’-It, v.t. [Debit, $.] 

1. To charge with, to aet down to tbe ac- 
count or debit of. 

2. To enter or set down on the debit or 
debtor aide of a ledger. 

* deb ite, * debyte, s. [Deputy.] a deputy. 

". . . tlie vicar and debyte of Christ.**— Udal : Rcue- 
lacion, xviL 

deb'-lt-ed, pa. par. or a. [Debit, r.] 

deb-it-mg, pr. par. &, s. [Debit, r.) 

A. As pr. par. .* (See the verb). 

B. As subst. : Tiie act of setting down to 
the debit of any person. 

* deb'it-or, s. [Lat., from debeo — to owe.] 
A debtor. 

H Debitor and creditor : An account-book. 

"You have iio true debitor and creator hut it”— 
Shakes}). ; Cyinbeline, v. 4 . 

de bi-tu min Iz a'- tion, s. [Pref. de - 
away, from, and Eng. bituminization (q.v.).] 
The aet or process of freeing from bitumen. 

de-bl-tu min ize, v.t. [Pref. <fe = away, 
from, in id Eng. &if«m£nize(q.v.).] To free or 
clear from bitumen. 

de-bl-tu' min ized, pa. par. or a. [Debi- 

TUMINIZE.) 

de-bl tu’ min-iz-ing, pr. par., a . , & s. [De- 

BITUMINIZE. ] 


A. k B. As pr. par. <£ particip, adj. : (Se« 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : Debituminization, 
d6blal (as da-bla'), ». [Fr.] 

Fort.: Earth excavated from a ditch to 
form a parapet. 

* de blAt'-cr-ate, v.i. {Lat. de.blateratun, 
sup. vfdebtatcro.} To babble. (Cocke, ram.) 

* dc boise, * deboish, * de boist, * da 
bosh, v.t. [Debauch, v.] 

* de boise, * de boyse, s. [Debauch, s.] 

1. A debauch. 

2. A debauchee, a profligate. (Butler: Rem 
Character of a Clown.) 

t deb on-atr', ‘ de bo naire, a. [Fr. 

debonuaire.) Of good manners or breeding; 
allable, courbmus, agreealile, accomplished. 

” <Jourtiera a« free, ha deborviir, unarm’d. 

As beudit»t{ aui^efs ; that's their lame in pcac«." 

Shakfsp. . Troilus «t Crruida, L a 

* deb on air ly, # de-bon-ayr-ly, * de- 
bon cr-ly, adv. [Eng. debonair ; Aj/.] With 
good breeding or maimers, courteously, affa- 
bly, winuingly, elegantly. 

" And up his look debonairly he caste." 

Chaucer : Troilus, IL 1,259. 

* deb- 6n-air -ness, * de-bo-ner-nesse, 

s. [Eng. debonair; -ness.J Gooil manneisor 
breeding, courtesy, elegance, affability. 

" For treuthe And dcbimernesse and rqfbtcolanesae.* 
— Wyclijfe: P». xliv. 5. 

4 deb-on air -ty, * de-bo-niiir'-i-tir, 
* deboneirete, * debonerte, s. [O. Fr. 

debonairete; Fr. debonnairett.) The eauie aa 
Debonairness (q.v.), 

•*. . . the debnnalrity and facility of the king."— 
Donne : Hist, of the Sepiuagmt (1631), p. 24. 

* deb-6n-nair', a. [Debonair.] 

* deb-on-nair'-Iy, adv, (Debonairly.) 

* deb-6 n-nair'-ness, s. (Debonairness.) 

* de bord , • de-board, * de -baurd, v.i. 

[Fr. deborder. ] To depart from the right way, 
to go to excess, to go beyond bounds. 

"It ia a wonder that men should t*ke pleaeure to 
deboard in theircloathing. . . .“—Durham: Ten Con ► 
viand., p. 362. 

* de bord', * de baur, s. [Debord, v.] A 

going beyond bounds or to excess. 

* de bord ment, «. [Eng. debord; ~ment.) 
Excess. 

"To cleanse It of all thoee debordmtnts send defile 
menta"— Oauden : Tears of the Church, 214. 

* de bosh, v. & s. (Dcbauch.) 

* de bosh ed, pa. par. or a. [Debauched.) 

* de-bosh'-ment, s. [Debauchment.] 

de bouph’, v.i. (Fr. diboucher —to issue out : 
de = from, boruche — a mouth.] To march or 
issue from a narrow place into a more open 
ground. 

"We watched them cU-bovche from the forest " — H. 
Kingsley : Ccffrg Uamlyn, ch. xviii. 

de-bou-phe', s. [Fr.] 

1. An opening) a mouth. 

2. A mart, a market. 

de bou-chiire', & [Fr.] A mouth or opening 
of a river. 

* do-bout, v.t. [Fr. debtrwfcr. ] To thrust from. 

" Yut his fraud was detected before they came home, 
and he debouted, and put fruin that Authority."— 
flume : Wut Doug., p. 264. 

* de break, de-breke, v.t. [Fref. de, and 
Eng. break (q.v.).] To agitate, to tear. 

"The vucleue ^oost debrekynge byra. went* away 
fro hym."— Wyclijfe : J Mark l. 26 . 

de-bride-ment (ment as man), s. [Fr. 

debruler = to unbridle.) 

Surg. : The act of enlargiog or opening up a 
gunshot wound, by cutting the parts affected. 

de-bris (s silent), s. (Fr., from O. Fr. desbriser 
to tear asunder ; des — I^at. dis = apart ; 
briser = to break.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : Brokeo rubbish, fragments, ruins. 

2. Fig. : Any remains or relics. 

"... the supposed renegaUoea at Mteeas capital 
were the <t*'vi* of the stave-hunting lo-rdes whos# 
power be broke ." — Daily Telegraph, Nov. 30. 1875. 


boll, b6j); poilt, cat, cell, chorus, 9 hin, ben<?h; go, gem; thin, this; stn, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. pb = L 

-Clan, -tlan = shan. -tion, -si on = shun ; -^lon, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = bel, deL 
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dobruxse— dooacurmnated 


II. t;mh: Any accumulation of fragmentary 
or broken matter, Hiidi ns fragments of rurks, 
boulders gravel, sand, trunks of trees, Ac., 
detached from the summits or sides of moun- 
tains, hills, Ac., by a rush nf water. 

• do-bruiso 1 de-brisc, * dc brusc, v.t. 
& i. [O. Fr. drbruisir, debruser. 1 

1, Trans. : To break, to bruise. 

"Onr tflwe* ilcbrmr.dc »l lit* hoMC*.*— Legend* of 
Holy Hood. |j. in. 

2. hUrans. : To l»e bruised or hurl. 


“ He trutue ami debruiede. and (D Me tu a atoumle.' 

Hob, of UUmevt'er, j>. 637. 

de-brulsc d, a. [Pref. dc = down ; Eng. 
bruisetl (q.v.)] 

Her. : An epithet np- ^ 
plied to a bend or other 
ordinary placed over some 
animal, in such a manner 
as to appear to restrain its 
freedom of action. 

debt (6 silent), ' dot, 

* dette, * deytte, f. 

[Fr. dette ; Eat. debit n — a 
sum due, deheo = to owe. 

The b was introduced under the false idea that 
the word was derived directly from the lAtin. 
ft was never sounded.) 



DEBHUISEO. 


A. Ord inary language : 

1. Lit.: Anything owing from one person 
to another, either in money, goods, or services ; 
a sum of money due by certain and express 
agreement 

" lucre.™ lug tare* and the tuition » debt.” 

Cateper : Table Talk, 177. 

IL Figuratively : 

f. Any obligation due, a claim, a liability 
or penalty incurred. 

“Fly not; stand still : ambition’s deU <■ paid." 

S'takcsp. : Jut tut C<B*ar, iiL L 

2. A duty or liability neglected, a trespass. 

"And forvd vo us jut debit, os we forgive our debtors.” 
— J/ Ut. vi. 12. 

B. lx iip : An action which lies when one 
man •v/es a sum of money to another. 

*5 f. To jxiy the debt of nature : To die. 

2. Debts and Creilits : 


Mil. : The monthly accounts given in by 
the captain of a troop or company. 

3. A debt of honor : A debt the payment of 
which cannot be enforced by law, but must 
depend upoo the good faith or hooor of 
the debtor ; specifically, a debt incurred in 
gambling. 

4. National Debt ; The debt which a nation 
owes in its corporate capacity. In the casa 
of England the creditors ere mainly capitalists, 
bom and carrying on their occupations within 
the country itself. From a remote period of 
antiquity the kings of England were accus- 
tomed temporarily to boirow money on the 
Beeurity of their revenues, faith, ns a rule, 
being honorably kept with those who leot 
them money. The first national securities 
were negotiated in 1664. In 1672. Chailes If., 
or his government, broke faith, and professed 
inabilby to pay either principal or interest. 
The fraud thus attempted amounted to 
£1,321,006. but, better thoughts prevailing, 
Interest again began to be paid on this same 
debt ; in 16S4 and in 1699 an Act or Parlia- 
ment was passed making that interest perma- 
nent. and fixing it at three per cent. The 
foundation of the funded debt was then laid, 
and the airangement which still obtains with 
respect to that porLioo of the national debt 
is. that the creditor cannot elaim the prin- 
cipal buck from the borrowers, but lie may 
rest assured that he will regularly receive the 
interest. If he wish for the principal lie 
may sdl out the stock which he possesses— 
that is, his claims upon the government— to 
some one else, a transaction which is regarded 
as quite legal. The wars in which William HI. 
or his generals wete engaged in the years suc- 
ceeding the Revolution of 16SS, increased the 
national obligations, and at the peace of 
Ryswiek, in 1697, the debt amounted to 
£21. .0(1.000. In 1711, when George 11. as- 
cended the throne, it was 454, 000.000. At the 
peace of Aix la-Cliapelle, in 174 S, it was above 
£78.000,000. When the seven years’ war 
began in 1756, it was £75,00(1.000; when it 
was ended by the peace of Paris, in 1763, the 
debt stood nt £139,000,000. At the end of the 
American war of independence, »n 17.S3, it 
was £268,000,000, which was reduced only by 
£8,000, 0U0 in the years of peace intervening 


between that date and the breaking out of the 
war arising Irom the French Revolution. On 
January 5, 1816. when that war bad rinsed, it 
was £855.186,324, which was the highest point 
it ever rent tied In J.V.KJ, it was £671,042,842 

Gosclien's l on version Act (18*8) provides tui 
a reduction of interest inun 3 to 2% and ulti- 
mately to 2^ percent. It) this it i«s eoti united 
that the yearly saving between 1859 and 1'jn.l 
will be £1,4 1 10 , uc hi, and after 1903 £ 2 , 800,000 

The National debt ot the United States lms 
experienced midden and great fluctuation* At 
the close of the Revolutionary Wur it was, 
while its sum would now lie deemed trifling, 
almost suthcioiit to bankrupt the country At 
a later date, in the third decade ol the present 
century, this country attained the enviable 
state of being free from debt and having a 
surplus to distribute among the states During 
the < - 1 v i 1 War, on the contrary, the debt 
increased with startling rapidity, and reached, 
at the end of the war, the smu of more tliao 
$2,8i io,Ol Hi, i K K), This debt has been reduced 
with a rapidity that tins been the admiration 
of the world, and to-day inure than half of it 
hits been paid, while the interest has been 
reduced mucli more than one-half, the rate of 
Interest having been decreased from aix per 
cent., Hud even more, to three and four ja r 
cent. Since 1893, however, there has been a 
material iidditloo to the outiniiul debt, the 
iocrease to date (February, 159G) approximat- 
ing $2C2,000,0(>0. 

The Franco-Priissian War, with the immense 
subsidy exacted by Germany after its close, 
increased the debt of France until it won the 
distinction, if such it can be enlled, of carry- 
ing the greatest debt of any nation in the 
world, its bnrdco iu 1*80 being $3,829,982,399, 
while that of England at the same date was 
$Ao,OfM 1,000 less. During the recent period the 
debts of the other civil izod nations have steadily 
aud rapidly grown, uutil now the total sum ia 
something frightful to cootemplate 

TI Crabb thus discriminates between deb 
and due: " Debt ia used always a* a aubstau 
tive ; due, either ns a substantive or au adjec- 
tive. A person contracts debts, and receives 
his due. The debt is both obligatory aud com- 
pulsory ; It is □ return for something equiva- 
lent in value, and cannot be dispensed with : 
what Is due ia obligatory, but not always com- 
pulsory. A debtor may be compelled to dis- 
charge his debts: hut it is not always in the 
power of a nma even to claim that which is 
bis due. Debt is generally used in a mercan- 
tile sense ; due either in a mercantile or moral 
aeuse.“ (Cra66 : Eng. Sytion.) 

* debt bind (debt as det), v.t, (Eng. debt, 
and bind.] To oblige, to put under au obliga- 
tion. 

■■ Banish'd by them whom be did thus debtbind 

d.ickv/Ue: Duke of Buckingham, at 43. 

* debt -bound (debt as det), «. [Eng. debt, 
and bound.] Under an obligation or engage- 
ment. 

* debt'-ed (5 silent), * det^tid, a. [Eng. 
debt; -ed ] 

1. In debt, indebted. 

*• Which d«An amount to three odd ducats more 
Thau X staud de ■(< d to this geutlevu/in ” 

bhaketp. : Comedy of Error*, t». L 

2. Owing, owed. 

“ To whom ony thing is dettid ethLr nwid " — iVy. 
c lUTe: Deat. xv. 2. 

* debt-ee (b silent), a. [Eng. debt; -ee.] 

Law : One to wlioiu a debt is due ; a creditor. 

* debt -ful ( b silent), a. [Eog. debt ; -fuUf).] 

1. Due, honest. 

". . . cail his ayth lor debt'ull admin 1 strati oun 
thairut —Act. Dom. Con. A. (1507); Keith * Uui.. p. 553. 

2. Indebted. 

", . . dcbtful to him in greater Bums," kc.—Foord : 
SuppL Dec., p. 434. 

* debt -less (b silent), * dette-les, a. [Eng. 
debt, and /ess.] Free from debt or obligation, 

debt -or (5 silent), * det-tour, • det-ur, 
s. & a. [O. Fr. cb.teur ; Lat. debitor .) 

A. ^4s substantive : 

L Ordinary language: 

1. Lit. : One who owes anything to another ; 
one who is indented to another for goods 
received or services doue. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) One who is under an obligation to 
another. 


"I MU lUdt'/r both to Lb* Crocks, auid to the 1W< 

Lm.ri.-4 in . . .' — Hum. L 14. 

• (2) One who Tails in auy dut) or obligation. 

" A* we forytue ouae dr'.lourU."— II 'ycltffn 
Work*. UL 95. 

II. Jmw : During many centuries the law of 
England. like timt of nnmt tdlier countries, 
was that a debtor should lie imprisoned. 
Tins was changed in November, Ihol, when 
uu Act dime into operation by which none 
were to be imprisoned except fraudulent 
debtor?, and those in conlliicment up to 
that 'late were released. The 32 and 33 Viet, 
c. 62. passed on August 9, 1569, abolished 
the jienalty of imprisonment even for fraudu- 
lent debtors unless in special circumstances, 
and those m prison were set free. 

B. adj. : Of or pertaining to a debt, as 
the debtor aide of au account = the debit-side 
(q.v.). 

" When 1 took upon the debtor elite, I find tuch l»- 
numcmblo article-#, that I «ant ariDun«Uck to cuat 
tliem up . . ."-aiWuon. 

debtor-executor, s. 

Ixjw : One who is at once a person's debtor 
and his executor when he dies. At law his 
appointment releases him from his debt, but 
equity requires him to add it to the aaneta of 
the ttystator’e estate. {Wharton.) 

* de-bul-lf-tien, s. [Formed as If from a 
bat. debuUilio, Irom de (intens.), and bullion 
to boil over.] A bubbling or boiling over. 
(Dailey.) 

* de-burse', v.t. [Lat. de = away, from, eod 
bursa = a purse. ] To pay out of tlio purse, 
to expend, to disburse. 

. . the charges, *hyche the cy tie h»d deburttd lot 
that preji*n*D uu. Auoll : Thucydide*. foL 157. 

de -bu-scope, s. [From the iuventor, M. De- 
bus, a Freoch opticiau ; and Gr. a*07reui (slcopeo) 
— to see.] 

Optics : A modification of the kaleidoscope. 
It consists of two higldy polished silvered 
plates, set at an angle of 70‘ with each other. 
When placed before a picture or design, a a 
assemblage of flower jietals, or other small 
colored objecra, beautiful desigua are formed 
by their reflected images. The instrument is 
held stationary while these are copied, and 
by successively moving it over the object, 
different combinations of figures are shown, 
which may be added to the first. It is par- 
ticularly inteuded for the use of draftsmen 
who are required to design ornamental patterns 
for fabrics. (Knight.) 

deb-ut' (t silent), t. [Fr.] A first entrance 
or appearaoce, a first attempt. (Specifically 
applied to the first appearance in public of 
an actor or other public jierfonner.) 

" To-night yon thruug to witness the debtil 
Ol embryo actors to the Drama new. * 

Byron : An OcairiontU Prolog**. 

deb u-tant' (mas.), deb u tante’ (fem .), i. 

| Fr. l One who makes bis or her d6but; 
specifically a male or female performer 
making his or her first appearance before 
the public. 

* de-bylle, s. [Dibble.] 

"A Deb y lie : pasttnacum, subt*rrcUorium. m —CathQl. 
AngU 

dec., s. & adv. [See definition. ) 

Music: 

1. As subst.: An abbreviation for decani 
(q.v.). 

2. As adv . ; An abbreviation for decrescendo 
(q.v.). 

dec -a-, pref. [Gr. = ten.] A prefix largely 
used’ in composition, with the force of ten, 
ten times. 

t dec'-a-cbord, * dec'-a-cbord on, ». 

[Gr. 6e*axop6os (dekachordos) = ten s! ringed, 
6eifa (defca)=ten, and A°P*i (dtorde) = n 
string.] 

1. Ord. Lang . : A cellectioo or set of ten. 

" A drench or don ol ten quoilhl*etical question! con- 
cerning re Gicii And stAte.**— IVa/4'ui tjuodlibeli of 
Eeli,]t'>n and olnle ( .6 £ . 

2. JUicsic ; A Greek musical instrument of 
ten strings. It was triangular in shape. 

'* It signifies dern chord, or instrumeutol t*u strings* 
—Hammond : Work*. voL «v., p 9L 

4 de-ca-cu'-min-a-ted, a, [Lnt. dccacu* 
minaliis, from de = away, from, and cacnminar 
tux - topped, cacunwii =■ a top.] Having tli* 
top cut off. 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father: we, wet, here, camel, her, there: pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t. 
or. wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, ignite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, re, oe — e. ey^a. qu — 


decadal— decapitation 
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• dec'-ad-al. a. [Eng. dccad(c); -a 2.) Per- 
taining to or consisting of ten. 

dec' adc, deo'-ad, s. [Fr., from Gr. Se<dSa 
(dtkudu), accus. sing, of (dekas)=z n com- 
pany of ten. (Skeat. )J 

1. A company or group nf ten ; specially 
applied to works written in leu books, as tlie 
Dmuks of Livy, <ic. 

" All rank'd by ten* : whole decad*, when they dine, 
Must, want ft Trojan »in\e tu |kjuf the win*-. 

Dope ‘ Homer' $ Iliad , ii. 157, 158. 

2. A period or Aggregate of ten years. 

. . through the two stormy decode* Interposed 
betueeu 1801 and 188L"— Daily Telegraph , Oct. 10, 
1881 

• de-ca'-den9C, * dc-ca -den-^y, s. [Fr. 

decudtnce, from Low Lat. decadent ia = decay, 
from tie =. down, away, und cade ntni = a 
failing.) 

1. Ord. Lang . : A state of decay or ruin. 

**. . . I"i»g since Alxindoued by its princes to obscu- 
rity and tli)ctulency."~ Swinburne : Spain, Lett. 44. 

2. Art: 

(1) A declension from the ataodard of excel- 
lence. 

(2) Ancient: A term applied to tbe works 
of the ages which succeeded the fall of Rome 
until the revival of classical researches in the 
fourteenth century. 

(3) Modern: Applied to that art which suc- 
ceeded the Renaissance, and began to assume 
tbe rococo of Louis Quiuze. ( Fairholt .) 

• de-ca~dent, a . [Lat. de = away, down, 

and cade ns ~ falling.) la a state of decay or 
rum. 

• dec'-ad-ist, s. [Eng. decad(c); - isL ) One 
who writes a work in decades. 

dec'-a^gon, s. [Gr. Sena ( tleka ) = ten, and 
yweta (yd uia) = a corner.) 

Geow , ; A plane figure having ten angles and 
ten sides. A regular decagon is one which 
has all the aides and angles equal. 

t do-cag'-on-al, a. [Eng . decagon ; ail.] Of 
or pertaining to a decagon ; tea-sided. 

dec'-a-gram, dec'-a gramme, s. [Fr. 
decagramme , from Gr. 6e*a (tlcka) = ten ; Fr. 
gramme = a weight (q.v.).] 

Heights: A Frencli weight of ten grammes, 
or 6 ’644 diams avoirdupois ; each gramme 
beiog equal to 15*43249 grains. 

dec-a-gyp, s. [Gr. 6e*ca (deka) — ten, and 
yvvrf (gune) = a woman, a female.] 

Hot. : An epithet applied to a plant which 
has ten pistils. 

dec a-gjP- ni a, 5. pi. [Eng. decagyn, and 
Lai., pi. adj. surf, -fa.] 

Hot. : Li u mens a name for those orders of 
plants which are decagyus, 

dec-a-g^'-m-an, a. [Eng. decagyn ; -ian.) 
Hot.: Having ten pistils. 

dec-ag'-yn-ous, «. [Eng. decagyn ; -ous.] 

Hot. : The same as Decacynian (q. v.> 

deca-he'-dral, a . [Gr. <5 oca (deka) = tea, 
and cSpa (hedra) — a seat, a base.) 

Grom. : Of or pertaining to a decahedron ; 
having ten sides. 

dcc-a-he-dron, s. (Gr. 6«Va (defca)=ten, 
ami c5pa (hedra) = a scat, a base.) 

Geom, : A aulid figure having ten sidea. 

* de caid. v.i. (Lat. de — away, fmm, and 
cado = to fall. J To fail, to decay. [Decay.) 

de cais-ne-a (* silent), s. [Named after M. 
Decaisne, a French botanist.) 

Hot . : A genus of plants, natives of the 
Himalayas, remarkable as being tin* only genus 
of the order Lnrdiznbalui ece, which are not 
•limbers. They have pinnate leaves, mcenrose 
inflorescence, with greenish flowers, having 
six sepals, no petals, six stamens, three ovaries 
developing into follicles, with parietal pla- 
centa* and many seeds. The leaves are at 
times two fret long;. the fruit resembles a 
encumber, and is edible. 

de cal-91-fi-ca-tion, s. [Pref. de - away, 
from, and Eng. calcification (q.v.).] 

1. 0~d. Lang . ; TIi« removal nr clearing 
awHy of calcareous matter. 


2. Dentistry: The removal of the hardening 
matter of the teeth by chemical process. 

de c&! -91-fy, v.t. [Pref. de — uway, from, 
and Eng. calcify (q.v.).] To free or clear of 
calcareous matter ; to deprive of lime. 

de cal co ma' nia, *. Tim Irnnsferriugof 
priuts from paper to glass, poiceluin, &c. 

dec'-at li tre, s. [Fr., from Gr. 6f*a (deka) — 
ten; Fr. litres a. measure of r*n] mcity.] A 
French measure of ea|iacity, containing 10 
11 litres or 010*27 cubic indies, and so nearly 
equal to *2£ imperial gallons. 

* de-cal -o-glst, s. [Eng. tlecalog( ue); 4st.] 
One who treats 011 or explains the decalogue. 

M . . . Mr. Dcxl, the decttJofj!s , .“—A ccoum of J. 
Gregory ; Pref. to hit Potthunui (1050). 

dec'-a-ldgue, * de-ca loge, s. [Fr. dcc«- 
loguc, from Lat. decalogns; Gr. 6e*dAoyo<; 
(dek logos), from ie'*a (deka) = ten, and Aoyo* 
(logos) = a word, a discourse.) T. lie Ten Com- 
mandments given by God to Moses on Mount 
Sinai. They were first introduced into the 
Liturgy of the Church of England in the 
Prayer-book of Edward VI., in 155*2. 

"‘The commando of God are clearly revealed both Id 
tha decalogue and other parts of eacred writ.*' — Ham- 
mond E. 

de-cam'-er on, s. [Fr., from Gr. 5 c#«j (deka) 
= ten, mid rptepa (hemera) = a day.] 

1. Literally: 

* 1. Gen. : Anything of ten days' occurrence. 

2. Spec. : The title given to the collection 
of tales by Boccaccio, written in ten parts, 
each part containing ten stories, and being 
supposed to occupy one day in the narration. 
Boccaccio repieseuts the stories as being told 
bv seven ladies and three gentlemen, who had 
fled from Florence into the country to escape 
the fearful plague of 134S, und who had no 
other means ol passing the time. 

** A tale of the / ecam-ron, told 
tu Pahoierl’s garden o'd," 

Longfellow ■ Tales »</.t II ay ride Inn, Interlude. 

*11. Fig. : Apparently used to express a 
revel in which ladies and gentlemen took part, 

'*. . . tmeh a decameron of aport fallen out, Boccace 
never thought of the like.'*— 8. Jonton : The xuent 
Woman. L 3. 

dec-a me tre, s. [Fr., fmm Gr. SeW (tleka) 
= ten, and perpov (wie/ron) = a measure.) A 
French measure of length, containing ten 
metres or 393*7 English Inches = 32*8 Euglisli 
feet. 

de camp', v.i. [Fr. dicamper, from Lat. pref. 
dis = a\va>, apart, and campus = a field.) 

1. To move a ramp from one place to an- 
other ; to shift a camp ; tn march away from a 
camp or camping-ground. 

**. . . the army of the King of Portugal was at Elvaa 
on the 2_nd of the last mouth, and wae to decamp ou 
the 2-ttb, . . ."—Tatler, No, U. 

2. To depart quickly or suddenly, especially 
with an implied idea of secrecy or slyness ; to 
move or take oneself off. 

* de-camp -men t, s. [Eng. decamp ; - ment .) 
'Hie net of decamping ; a shifting or moviog 
from one camp to another. 

* dcc'-an-al, a. [Lat. decan(vs); Eng. adj. 
autf. -dl.] * Of or pertaiuing to a deau or a 
deanery. 

“In his rectorial, as well as decanal residence . . .** 
— Churton t Life of A, Sowell, p. 78. 

* dc'-can-ate, s. [Lat. decern = ten.) 

Astrol.: Third part, or ten degrees, of each 
sign, attributed to some particular planet, 
who being therein, shall be said to have one 
Dignity, ami consequently cannot be Pere- 
grine. (Moxon.) 

dec An -der, s. (Gr. £eVa (deka) - ten, and 
aerjo {ancr), genit. arfipos (andros) ~ a man, a 
mule.) 

Hot. : A plant which has ten stamens. 

dec an' dri-a, s. pi. (Eng. decander , and 
Lat. ndj. pi. surf, ia .] 

Hot. : The name given by Linnaeus to the 
tenth class nf plants in his system. They are 
distinguished by having ten stamens. 

dec-an -drl-an, dec-Sn -drous, a- [Eng. 

decander; -ian., -cms.) 

Hot. : Having ten stamens. 

de’-cane, s. [Lat. dec(cm) — ten ; guff, -ane 
(Cheiii.)] 


Chcm. : A hydrocarbon (Cj()H«), boiling be- 
tween 155* and 102*. Obtained by beating 
turpentine oil to 275* for twenty lour honra 
with sixty parts «»f hydHodiv acid. It can 
also be obtained from (Jubebene (q.v.). 

dec-Sn -gu-lar, a. [Gr. (deka) = ten, 

and Eng. angular (q.v.).] 

Geom. : Having ten angles. 

dc-cant', v.t. [Fr. dicanter, from Uni. dccan- 
tare, funn de — down, and canto = a side, a 
corner; bence, to lay or lower a bottle on its 
side.) To pour out gently ; to pour wine from 
the bottle into another vessel, as a decanter 
(q.v.). 

“Th^y attend him dally on their chief. 

Decant Ids wine, und carve Id* beef.** Swift. 

*dc-c&nt -ate (I), v.t. [IU1. decantare.) To 
decant, to pour out. 

* de -cant '-ate (2), v.t. & f. [Lat. decantatus , 
pa. pai. of decanto.) 

1. Trans. : To speak much nf, to celebrate. 

** Yet were wo not able sufficiently to dectmtate, 
sing, and set forth his praises. ' — Macon : U'orkt, i 161 

2. Jntruns. : To speak much or often. 

“The*e men impertinently dernntnte against th« 

ceremouiea ." — Guuden : Tears of the Church, p. DU. 

* de-cant-a -tion, s. (Fr.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of decanting or 
pouring a liquid from one vessel to another; 
the pouring of a clear liquid from the sedi- 
ment. In starch-making and operations ou 
a similar scale it is performed by siphons. 

2. C hem. : The separation of a clear liquid 
from a precipitate or deposit liy inclining the 
vessel and sullering the liquid In run out. 
The glass should not be filled above three- 
quarters of its depth, as otherwise the stream 
of liquid which runs out on inclining the 
vessel makes ton sharp an angle with the side, 
and n portion of it may run down the edge. 
A wet glass rod should be held, in a nearly 
vertical position, against the edge of the glass, 
so as to cause the stream of liquid to nm 
down it. Tiiis prevents the liquid from run- 
ning down tlie sides of the vessel, und also 
causes it to fall into the lower vessel without 
splashing. 

de-cant'-cd (1), pa. par. or a. (Decant.) 

*de-cant'-ed (2), n. [Lat. tfc«nifo=tn speak 
much of.) Commonly spoken or repm ted. 
“This Ib'canted notion of a popular Action.*' — Forbes : 
Suppl. Decrees, p. S9. 

de-ciint'-er, s. [Eng. cfrainf; -er.) 

1. One who decants liquors. 

2. A large glass vessel used tn contain wine 
which has been decanted Horn the lees, &c. t 
and from which it can be poured into the 
wine-glassea. 

de-cant'-Ing, pr. par., a., A *. [Decant.) 

A. A B. As pr. pir. & particip. adj. : (Se« 
the verb). 

C. As svbst. : The act of pouring liquors 
gently from one vessel into another, ao as to 
free them from the lees, &c, 

dec-aph -yl-loiis, a. [Gr. (deka) = ten, 

and <}>v AAoe (phuilon) = a leaf.) 

Hot. : An epithet applied to those flowers, 
the perianths of which have ten leaves. 

t de-cap'-it^al-ize, v.t. [Pref. de. = away, 
from; Eng. capital; sutf. -ize. ) Tu reduce 
from the rank or position of capital. 

. if Fume could not be d*rn totalized without 
war . . .’'—Daily Telegraph, Jon. 13, 188i 

dc-cap'-it-atc, v.t. [Low Lat. dccapitatus; 
Lat. de — away, and caput (genit. capitis) = 
the head.) To cut ntf tlie head or top; to 
behead. 

“ Hedge-row afdiea may the oftener be decapitated, 

. . .' —Evelyn : Sylvn, L 7. S 2. 

de-cap -lt-at-ed, pa. par. or a. [Decapi- 
tate.] 

dc-cap lt-at-mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Be* 

capitate.) 

A. A: B. As pr. par. <f particip. adj . : (See 
tlie verb). 

C. As subst. : Tlie ac t of cutting off tho 
head or top ; decapitation, 

de-c&p-it-a'-tion, s. (Fr.) The act of cut* 
ting ott the head ; beheading. 


boil, bo$-; pout, jtfwl; cat, 9ell, chorus, 9M11, hench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect. Xenophon, exist, -ihg, 
-oian. -tian - sham -tion, -sion = shun; -tion, -sion = zhiiii. -cions, -tious, -aioua = shus. -ble, -die, &c. = bel. dpi* 
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decapod— deceit 


**. . corpora! punishment arid decapitation 
lewis: Cm/. Early Homan Hist. 11855), ciu xL, } L, 
voL L, p. 416. 

d5c'-a pod, a. k s. [Gr. (defca) = ten, 
irous ( pous ), genit. ttoSo? (podoj) = a foot.) 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the Deca- 
podu (<pv.). 

“ Associated with the skeletons of the fishes are the 
renmhiN of some new phyllDpod and decapod crustw 
eenna."— Timet, Nov. 2, 1881, |>. 8. 

B. As subst. : One of the Decapoda. 

dS-c&p'-o-da, 8. pi [Decapod.] 

Zoology : 

1. A section of one of the great classes 
(Cephalopoda) Into which the sub-kingdom 
Mnilusea is divided. The Decapoda have 
eight arms, and two tentacles, originating 
within the circle of the uniis, making ten so* 
called feet or cephalic processes. The ten* 
tides are longer than the arms, are more or 
less retractile, and serve to seize prey which 
may lie lieyond the reach of the latter, or to 
moor the animal safely in a stormy sea. The 
shell is horny and translucent in the Cab- 
manes, when it is termed the pen or gludius , 
a calcareous bone, so called, or sepiostaire in 
the Cuttle- lishes, and a delicate spiral-cham- 
bered tube in Spirilla. In all it is internal, 
and. with the exception of Spirilla, unat tached 
to the body by any muscles, but merely loosely 
lodged in the mantle. The shells of the fossil 
forms present various mod iti cations in shape. 
The Decapods chiefly frequent the open sea. 
appearing periodically, like lishes, in gieat 
shoals on the coasts and banks, either in pur* 
suit of food or, in t e case of females, when 
seeking for favourable spawning places. Tile 
families are (1) Teutliid&\ (2) BeUmuitida?, 
( 3 ) i3epiada\ (4) Spiruliil® (q.v.), (S. P. Wood- 
ward, <£c.) 

2. The highest order of Crustaceans. {Crus- 
tacea. J Members of this order have five 
pairs of ambulatory thoracic legs, of which 
the first pair is modified to form nipping- 
claws, some of the other pairs behind this 
being chelate as well. The whole of the 
thoracic segments are united with those of the 
head into a single piece (cephalothorax), and 
the gills are contained in cavities at the sides 
of the thorax. The order Decapoda includes 
the greater number of the stalk-eyed Crusta- 
ceans. Their earliest appearanee in geolo- 
gical time is in the Carboniferous formation, 
where they are represented by the genus An- 
thracopahemon, whilst the higher forms of 
the order are very abundant in Tertiary rocks, 
and especially in the London clay. 

3. Decapoda are subdivided into (1) Braehy- 
ura, Crabs, (2) Anomoura, Hermit Crabs, (3) 
Macro urn, Lobsters and Shrimps. (Nicholson, 
Wootlward, etc.) 

de cap o dal, a. [Eng. decapod; -al] Of 
or belonging* fco the order of Decapoda ; tea- 
footed. 

de-cap'- o-dous, a. [Eng. decapod; -ous.] 
The same as Decapoda l (q v.). 

de car- bon -ate, v.l [Pref. de — away, 
from, and Eng. carbonate (q.v.).] To rid or 
clear of carbonic aeid. 

de-car-bon iz-a’-tlon, s. [Pref. de = away, 
from, and Eng carbon ization (q.v.).] The act 
or process of ridding or cleariog of carbon ; 
as in the process of converaiou of cast-iron 
into malleable iron or steel, [Carbonizing- 
furnace.] Cast iron particles are exposed to 
a strong heat in contact with some peroxide 
of iron, by which it is deprived of its carbon 
and rendered tough. 

de-car-bon-ize, v.t. [Pref. dc — away, 
from, ami Eng. carbonize (q.v.).] To rid or 
clear of carbon. 

de-car' -bon-ized, pa. par . or a. [Decar- 
bonize.] 

de Ajar -bon Iz-irig, }>r. par., a., & 8. (De- 
carbonize.) 

a. & B. As pr. ]>ar. <0 particip. ad).: (See 
the verb). 

C. vis subst. : The act or process of freeing 
from carbon ; decarbon ization. 

decarbonizing- furnace, s . A furnace 
in which snpeifluous carbon is burned out of 
a metal. The term is a very general one, and 
may include the boiling and puddling furnaces 
in which cast-iron is heated to make the metal 
malleable. (Knight.) 


de car bur iz-a' tlon, s. [Pref. de = away, 
from, and Lug. carburization (q.v.).] The act 
or process of freeing from carbon ; decarboni- 
zation. 

“ A naw t>r<jOe>*a lor the production of steel by the 

I uirtitt! (t*‘-<irburUiUion of out Iron . " — Academy, 
•eh. 15, 1871, l>. ML 

* do -card, v.t. k i. [Discard.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. Ord. Lang. : To cast off, to discard. 

*’ You Imvo CJwt those by. doeurded them.”— Fletcher. 
2. Cards : To discard or throw away a card 
from a hand. 

B. Intransitive : 

Cards : To discard. 

M G»ui you discard, madam?” 

Dumb Knignt [Dodtlcy, lr. 185). 

* de car din al Ize, v.t. [Pref. de — away, 
from, and Eng. ourtlinalb ze (q.v.).] To re- 
move or degrade from the rank or position nf 
cardinal, (llowel.) 

*de-car~na tien, s. [Formed with the 
pref. de — away, from, on analogy of incarna- 
tion (q v.).] The putting off or laying aside 
of carnality or fleshly lusts. 

“ Lor God's lncamnt Ion lanbleth in&n for hb own 
decantation, ive I m*iy nay, and dv\ euture of cyirutUitj.” 
— Moant igue . Deeoule Etsnyet. Tre.L 11., \ L 

* dee’-a-sticb, s. [Gr. Bexa (deha) — ten, and 
orixos (stickos) = a row, a line, a verse.) A 
verse or short poem consisting of ten lines. 

M According to your friendly request, 1 »end you this 
di'Castich." — Howell : Leu.. L vL 27. 

deo'-a style, u. k 8. [Gr. Stxa ( deka ) = ten, 
and arnAos ( stulos ) — a pillar, a column.) 

A, A.<? atl ). ; Applied to those temples which 
have a portico containing ten columns in a 
line; containing ten columns. 

B. As subst. : A portico or colonnade con- 
sisting of ten columns in front. 

dec-a-sjrl-l&b'-ic, a [Gr Bkxa (deka) = ten, 
and Eng. syllabic (q.v.). J Having or contain- 
ing ten syllables. 

“ Not that Drydcn’a rhyme comix>eitlon U seen so 
clearly In his odes as lu LLa decasyllabic j>oeius-* — 
Athena am, May 7, 1881. 

de-cay’, *de-cale, v.i. k t. [O. Fr. decaer, 
Ironi Lat. de — dowo, from, aad cade = to 
fall, J 

A, Intransitive : 

1. To decline gradually from a state of 
sou ml ness or perfection to one less sound or 
perfect; to become gradually impaired; to 
fall or waste away, to detciiorate. 

** But thou waat worthy ue’er to have decayed.' 
Cowper; Qu the Death of the C nicer tit y DedeL 

2. To fade away, to pass away. 

“Till In the vault of heaven the stars decay." 

Poiie : Homer s Odyssey, xi. 468. 

B. Transitive : 

1. To impair; to make less sound or per- 
fect ; to cause to fail. 

“ Infirmity, that decant the wise, doth ever make 
the better fool '"—Sfttzkesp . ; Twelfth Might, L 6. 

* 2. To destroy. 

. . every day that comes, comes to decay 
A day's work, in him. " 

Shakeep. : CymbeUne, L 6. 

* 3. To slacken, to abate. 

“ Decnyeth his pace, as a man weary.” 

Puttvnham ; Kng. Poesie, bk. il, ch. ili. 

de-cay', *de caie, *de-caye, s. [Decat, v.) 
1. The act or state of declining gradually 
from a state of soundness or perfection to one 
less sound or perfect; detciioration, wastiug, 
or failing. 

" Hjw life's fair lamp declin'd bv slow decays f* 
Pope : Uon.er's Odyssey, xl 208. 

2. Anything which causes decay or deterior- 
ation. 

*’. . . he that plots to be the only figure among 
cyphers, is the decay ol a whole Bacon. 

*3. A mark or sign of decay or deterioration. 

“She has been a fine lady, and paints and hides her 
decays very well ." — Hen Jonson. 

4. A consumption. (Scotch.) 

" They have a charm also whereby they try If 
persons be ill a decay or not. . . . — Uratul: Orkney. 
P- 62 . 

5. A decline )n worldly prosperity ; want, 

“And If thy brother be waxen poor, and fallen in 
decay with thee ; then thou shalt relieve him-"— Levit. 

xxv. U5. 

% Crabb thus discriminstes between decay, 
decline, and consumption : “The direction ex- 
pressed by both these actions \ttecay and de - 
dine\ is very similar; it is n sideward move- 
ment, but dicay expresses more than decline. 


Whut Is decayed is fallen or gone ; what de 
dines hiads towards a fall or is going ; when 
auplied, therefore, to the same objects, a de- 
cline is properly the commencement of u decay. 
By desxty tilings lose their perfection, their 
greatness, and their consistency ; by decline 
they lose their strength, their vigour, ami 
their lustre ; by consumption they lose their 
existence. Decay brings to ruin ; decli ne leads 
to mi end or expiration. There are some things 
to which decay is peculiar, and aome things 
to which decline is peculiar, and other tilings 
to which both decay and decline belong. The 
corruption to which material substances are 
particularly exposed is termed decay; the 
close of life, when health mid strength begin 
to fall away, is termed the decline; the decay 
of states lu the umitil world takes place by 
the same process os the tUcny of fabrics in the 
natural world ; the decline of empires, fn»ia 
their state of elevation and splendour, Is a 
natural figure drawn from the tUcluie of the 
setting sun. Consumption is seldom applied 
to anythiug but animal bodies. " (Crabb : Kng. 
Syrum.) 

* de-cay'-a-ble, a. [Eng. decay; -able.} 
Capable of or liable to decay. 

“\V>r« bl« ttreugtb dccayalU with ti me.”— Adams t 
Works, UL 3. 

do-cay ed, pa. par. ora. [Decay, t?.) 

de-cay' -od-ness, s. [Eng. decayed; - ntss.\ 
A state of being decayed or deteiiorated. 

“. . . weakueuaml »lcknt"*» of lxxly, dsvnyrdncss of 
mulereUntUng. . . Whola Duty of J lan: Duiu U 
Parents, S xlv. 

de-cay'-er, s. [Eng. decay; -tr.) That 

which causes decay. 

de-cay'- ing, pr. par., a., k s. [Decay, v .] 

A. A B. As pr. par. £ particip . adj. : (See 
the vei b> 

C. As subst. : The act or atate of becomiog 
decayed ; decay. 

** These lrnleed xr» not 
So subject to decaying* aa tbe Uce.“ 

Massinger; VUy Madam, LT. 

de cease’, s. [Fr. decks, from Lat. decessus =» 
a departing: de = away, from, and cedo = to 
go.) Death ; departure from this life. 

“ Lands are by human law. In some places, after tb* 
owner's decease, djvi ed unto all his children . . .*' — 
Hooker. 

1 For the difference between decease and 
death, see Death. 

de cease', v.i. [Decease, s.) To depart this 
liie, to die. 

. . the first, when he had married a wife, deceased, 
and. having no issue, left hia wife . . Matt. xxii. 26 

de-9eas ed, * deceassyd, a. k 9. [Eng. 

deccas c) ; -ed.] 

A. As wl j retire ; 

* 1. Gen. : Departed, gone, passed away. 

“ O all ye blest ghosts of deceased loves." 

P, HeaumorU : An Elegy, 

2. Spec. : Departed this life ; dead. 

B. As subst.: A pcrsoD who has died. 

de- 9 eas‘ Ing, pr. par., a., s. [Decease, v.J 
A. k B. As pr. par. £ jtarticip . adj. : (fSea 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : Decease, death. 

* de - 9 Cde’, v.i. [Lat. decedo : de = away, from, 
and cedo— to go, to yield.] To go away, to 
dei«art, to secede. 

“Moderation In what they deceded from Roma."— 
Fuller: Ch. Hist., V. UL 25. 

* de ced ent, a. k s. [Lat. deccdens, pr. par. 
of decedo = to go away, to depart.) 

A. As adj. : Departing, going away, remov- 
ing. 

B. As substantive : 

1. One win* has given up an office, 

2. Deceased, dead. 

* de-ceipt, s. [Deceit, s.) 

deceit', * de-ceipt, * de-ceite, * d*- 
ceyt, * de-ceytc, * desceit, * dessate, 

* dissait, 1 dyssayt, s. [o. Fr. decepte, 
from Lat. decepttts , pa. par. of dccipio = to 
deceive.) (Deceive.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of deceiving, misleading, or 
cheating any person ; any act or practice in- 


fate, fat, faro, amidst, what, fall, father; wc, wet, here, camel, her, there: pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce -e ; cy = a. qn = kw. 
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tended to cause what is false to pass for what 
is true ; fraud, cheating, double-dealing. 

** Dm^yte or b»Kylyuge. Frau*."— Prompt. Pam. 

2. That which deceives, misleads, or cheats ; 
deceit-lumens, trickery, deception, duplicity. 

3. A stratagem or artifice. 

’* His demand 

Sprint not from Edward's well-meant honest love. 

But from deceit hred by necessity." 

Shnkt'K}». : 3 Henry I'/., UL 3. 

II. Law : Any trick, device, plot, collusion, 
craft, or false representation intended to de- 
fraud another. 

" He Is a merchant, the balances of deceit are in his 

hand . . "—Hus. xll. 7. 

H (1) Cr.ibh thus discriminates hetween 
deceit. and deception: "A deceiver is full of 
deceit ; but a deception may be occasionally 
practised by one who has not this habit of 
deceiving. Deceit is a characteristic of so base 
a nature, that those who have it practise 
every species of deception in order to hide 
their characters from the obsci vati >n of the 
world. The practice of deceit springs alto- 
gether from a design, and that of the worst 
kind ; but a deo plion may be practised from 
indilfereut, if not innocent motives, or may 
be occasioned even by humiliate objects. A 
person or a [course of] conduct is deceitful; an 
appearance is deceptive .” 

(2) He thus discriminates between deceit, 
duplicity, and double-dealing: “The former 
two may be applied either to habitual or par- 
ticular act ons, the latter only to particular 
actions. There may be much deceit or dupli- 
city in a person’s character or in his proceed- 
ings : there is double-dealing only where deal- 
ing goes forward. The deceit may be more or 
less veiled ; the duplicity lies very deep, and 
Is always studied whenever it is put into 
practice. Duplicity in reference to actions is 
mostly employed for a course of conduct : 
double-dealing is but another term for du- 
plicity on particular occasions. Children of 
reserved characters are frequently prone to 
deceit, which grows into consummate duplicity 
in riper years ; the wealthy are often exposed 
to much duplicity when they choose their 
favourites among the low and ignorant : no- 
thing gives rise to more double-dealing thao 
the fabrication of wills.” 

(M) He thus further discriminates between 
deceit , fraud , and guile : “ Deceit is here, as 
in the preceding afticle, indeterminate when 
compared with fraud , which is a specific mode 
of deceiving : deceit is practised only in pri- 
vate transactions ; fraud is practised towards 
bodies as well as individuals, in public as well 
as private : a child practises deceit towards its 
parents ; frauds are practised upon the govern- 
ment, on the public at large, or oa tradesmen ; 
deceit involves the violation of moral law, 
fraud that of the civil law. A servant may 
deceive Ids master as to the time of his coming 
or going, but he defrauds him of his pioperty 
if he obtains it by any false means. Deceit, as 
a characteristic, is indefinite in magnitude ; 
guile marks a strong degree oT moral turpitude 
in the individual. The former is displayed in 
petty concerns ; the latter, which contami- 
nates the whole character, displays itself in 
inextricable windings and turnings that are 
suggested in a peculiar manner by the author 
ol all evil.” ( Crabb : Eng. 6ynon.) 

de-9eit'-ful* # dyseatful, a. [Eng. deceit ; 
ful(l) ] 

]. Full of deceit or deception; deceiving, 
cheating, fraudulent. 

". . . neither shall a deceitful tongue be found In 
their mouth. "—Zeph, HI. ia 

2. Delusive, disappointing expeetntina. 

" Conceit deceitful, so compact, so kind." 

Cihaketp. : Rape of Liu:rece, 1,423. 

de ceit -ful ly, adv. [Eog. deceitful ; - ly .] 
In a deceitful manner; with intent to deceive ; 
fraudulently. 

M And after the league mule with him he shall work 
deceitfully, . . Dan. xi. 23. 

de ceit-ful ness, * dyseatfulnes, *. 

[Eng. deceitful; • ness .] The quality or state 
of Uiing dec itful ; a tendency to deceive ; a 
deceittul or fraudulent habit. 

“. - - the deceitfulne** of riches. . . ."—Matt xlli. 22 . 

* de 9eit'-less, a. [Eng. deceit; -less.] Free 
from deceit or deception ; guileless, honest, 
true. 

”• - • he that should call Satan an unclean devil, 
should ini’ly timt some devil is not unclean; or de- 
ceivable Imta, some lasts deceitle** f '—Lp. Hull: Old 
Pel.. § 2 . 


do ^eiv' a ble, ' do eeyv a ble, * dis 
seyvable, a. [Eng .deceive); -able.] 

t i. Capable of being deceived ; open or sub- 
ject to deceit. 

“ Man was nut only d^crivnhle in his Integrity, but 
the angels of light in all their clarity .' — Browne : 
Vulgar Erronrt. 

*2. Deceitful, fraudulent, deceptions. 

", . . there's something in't 
That Is deceivable 

Shake* p. Twelfth Sight, lv. 3. 

de-9eiv-a -ble ness, s. [Eng. deceivable ; 

The quality or state of being deceiv- 
able. 

" And with all deceivahUme** of unrighteousness In 
them that perish, . . ."—2 That. iL 10. 

de 9 eiv-a-bly, adv. [Eng. dcceivab(le) ; -ly.] 
In a deceivable or deceitful maimer; deceit- 
fully. 

* de-9eiv / -an9e, 4 deseeyvanco, s. [O. 

Fr. decevance.] Deceit, deceit fulness. 

” Here of a detceymnce thol con solid him to do." 

Hubert de lirunne, 133. 

* de-9eiv -ant, * de 9 civ -aunt, a. [O. 

Fr. decevaut,] Deceitful. 

" That thou he nought deceivauntf 

Bower, L 82. 

deceive , * deeayve, c deceyve, * dis- 
eeyve, * disseyve, * dyssay ve, * dy- 
save, * dyssave, v.t. i. [O. Fr. deceivre, 
decevcir, from Lat. dreipio = to taka away, 
deceive ; de= away, from, and capio - to take."] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To mislead intentionally ; to cause to 
mistake; to impose upon ; to cheat, to delude. 

2. To disappoint, to frustrate one’s expecta- 
tion or hope. 

" I now believ'd 

The happy day approach’d, nor are my hopes 

deceiv'd: Dry den. 

U With of before the thing expected. 

"The Turkish getioral, deceived of his expectation, 
withdrew his fleet twelve miles off,"— Kn„Uet. 

3. To deprive or take from stealthily, to rob. 

. . so deceive and rohthemof their nourishment." 

—Bacon. 

t4. To while away, to cause to pass pleas- 
antly. 

"These occupations often time* deceived the llatleas 
hour." — Wordsworth. [Vgiteie.) 

B. Intrans. : To cheat, to mislead, to cause 
to mistake, to delude. 

" Can those too flatter, and can Jove deoei ce /" 

Pope • Homer* Iliad, xii. 166. 

1] Crabb thus discriminates hetween to de- 
ceive , to delude, and to hnpose upon : ** False- 
hood is the leading feature in all these terms : 
they vary, however, in thecircumstancss of the 
action. To deceive is the most general of the 
three: it signifies simply to produce a false 
conviction ; the other terms are properly 
species of deceiving, including accessory ideas. 
A deception does not always suppose a fault 
on the part of a person deceived, but a delu- 
sion does. A person is sometimes deceived in 
cases where deception is unavoidable ; he is 
deluded through a voluntary blindness of the 
understanding. . . . Deception is practised by 
an individual on himself or others ; a delusion 
is commonly practised on one’s self; an im- 
position is always practised on another. Men 
deceive others from a variety of motives ; they 
always impose upon them for purposes of gain 
or the gratification of ambition. Men deceive 
themselves with false pretexts and false con- 
fidence ; they delude themselves with vain 
hopes and wishes.” (Crabb: Eng. Sy non.) 

deceived’, pa. par. or a. [Deceive,] 

de-ceiv'-er, * de eeyv-ar, * deceyvcr 
disseyver, s. [Eng, deceive); -er.] One 
who dtceives ; a cheat. 

" For there are many unruly and vain talkers and 
deco, vert. . . ."—Titae i. In. 

H Crabb thus discriminates between deceiver 
and impostor: " Deceiver is s generic term; 
impostor specific : every impostor is a species 
of deceiver: the words have, however, a distinct 
use. The deceiver practises deception on in- 
dividuals ; the impostor only on the public at 
large. The false friend and the faithless lover 
are deceivers ; the assumed nobleman who 
practises frauds under his disguise, and the 
pretended prince who lays claim to a crown 
to which he was never boro, are impostors .” 
(Crabb : Eng . Synon.) 

* de~ 9 eiv -er-ic, s. [Eng. deceive; -rie=-ry . ] 

A course of deceitful conduct. 


de- 9 etvMng, pr. par., a., & s. [Deceive.] 
A, & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj . : (3«« 
the verb). 

C. As subsi. : The act of misleading, cheat- 
ing, or deluding ; a deceit. 

. . they everlastingly jKxleh in their own dted* 
trig*. — Itunyan : Pilgrim'* Progrr*t, pt i, 

decern, a. [bat.) A numerical adjective, 
ten, which is largely used in composition i* 
English, with tile meaning of ten, tenth, oi 
tenfold. 

dccom tales, s. [Lat. = ten aueh men.] 
Law : A writ to a sheriff to supply tea moo 
to make up a full jury. 

De^em -ber, s. [Lat.] 

1. Originally: The tenth month of the year, 
the Roman year beginning in March, and not, 
as with ns, in January. 

2. Now: The twelfth and last month nf the 
year, when the sun ie at its greatest distance 
south of the equator. It contains thirty-one 
days. The 2fith of December, or, if that falls 
on a Sunday, the following Monday, is a Bank 
Holiday. 

* De- 9 em-ber-ly, a. [Eng. December; dy.) 
Like December ; wintry ; cold. 

" The many bleak and deccm’wrly night* of a seven 
year*' widowhood .”— Sterne : Tristram Shandy, v. 206. 

de ^em den-tate, a. [Igit. decern ~ ten, 
de ntat ns = toothed, dens = a tooth ] Having 
teu teeth or points. 

decern -fid, a. [Lat. decern — ten. and JUio 
(perf. tense/, li) = to cut, to divide.] 

Dot. : An epithet applied to the perianths of 
flowers which are divided into ten divisions 
or parts ; teu-cleft. 

de- 9 em-loe -u-lar, a. [Lat. decern — ten, 
locnl(us) — a little bag. n cell, and Eng. adj. 
suff. -ar.] 

Bot. : Ten-celled ; having ten receptacles or 
cells for seeds. 

*de 9 em -pe da, s. [Lat., from decern — 
ten, and pes (gemt. pedis ) = a foot.) A ten- 
foot rod, used by survey ora and architects ia 
taking measurements. 

*de- 9 em’-pe -dal, a. [Lat. decern = ten, 
jedalis — of the length of a foot, pes = a foot.] 
Ten feet in length. 

de- 9 em-vir (pi. do- 90 m- vir 1 , Lat.; 
de- 9 em-virs, Eng.), s . [Lat., from decern 
= ten, and vir - a m*n.] 

1. Roman Hist. : One of a body of ten 
magistrates, in whom was vested the sole 
government of Rc*me for a period of two 
years, from b.C. 449 to n.C. 447. The brutal 
and licentious conduct of one of the number, 
Appius Claudius, caused their downfall in 
the latter year. 

“The decemiHri bxviug now tAken tho government 
unoii them, agreed, . . — Kennet: Roman Antiquiti «*, 

t 2. Now: A member of any body of ten 
men appointed for any special purpose or 
office. 

decern- vir-aL a. [Lat. decemviralis. ] Of 
or pertaining to the Decemvirs. 

*'. . . the decemviral legislation . . — Lewi*: Cred. 

Early Roman Hitt. (165a), cb. iv.. $ 4. 

de 9 em'-vir-ate, s. [Lat. deccmviratus.) 

1 . Roman History : 

(1) The office or rank of the ten senators 
elected instead of consuls at Rome in b.c. 449. 
[Decemvir.] 

(2) The period during which decemvirs were 
in office. 

f 2. Any body of ten men in authority. 

"If such * dccemrlmtc should ever attempt to re- 
store onr constitutional liberty . "—Sir IT. Jonet: Letter 
to Lord Althorp. 

* de - 9 em- vir -ship, s. [Eng. decemvir 
(q.v.j ; -ship.] The office or position of & 
decemvir. 

“The deccmvi"*bip and the condition* of Ids col- 
leagues had so greatly changed. "—Udlarui : Liry. p. 11A 

*de ~ 9 en 9 e, s. [Decencv.] 

de‘- 9 en- 9 y, * de'- 901196 , a. [Fr., from 

Lat. dccentia — what is becoming, neut. pi. of 


boil, btfyt; pout, ; eat, 9ell, chorus, 9bin ( beneh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expeet, Xenophon, exist, ph = £, 
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decene — decharming 


dtoens, pr. par. of the imp. verb deed — it is 
becoming.) 

* 1. Tlic quality or state of being decent or 
becoming ; suitableness to character ; pro- 
priety. 

"And most t own, she nid, my «crpt smurf. 

Wbut with luor© iteceucc wt*re )u silence kept?* 
ftr'tdrn ■ * ir>/ft ; .Kuril* v 95. WS. 

2. Propriety of form ; proper form or for- 
mality ; becoming manners or behaviour, 
decorum. 

•\ . . the office* of religion utrlpt of oil tbo external 
dvwirfe* uf worship. . . ttrrbury. 

3. N)*ec. : Decent or modest words or actions ; 
& freedom from anything obscene or ribald. 

immodest words admit of no defence; 

For wont of iln U vrnnt of sense * 

flosrommon : itsay on Tr undated l'rri& 

If Crabb thus discrimi mites between decency 
and decorum : '* Decency respects the conduct ; 
decomm the behaviour; n person conducts 
himself with decency ; ho behaves with de- 
corum. Imlccenry is n vice ; it Is the violation 
of public or private morals; indecorum is a 
fault; it offends the teelings of those who 
witness it. Nothing but a depraved mind can 
lead to indecent practices ; indiscretion and 
thoughtlessness may sometimes give rise to 
that which is indecorous. Decency enjoins 
opon all relatives, according to the proximity 
of their relationship, to show certain marks of 
respect to the memory of the dead : regard for 
the feelings of others enjoins a certain out- 
ward decorum upon every one who attends a 
funeral. ” (Ou66 : Eng. Sy non.) 


de-^ene', 5 . {Lot. decern — ten ; Eng. anff. -me.] 

Chrm. : A hydrocarbon, CioH.^o* Obtained, 
along with decine, CioHj 8 , by heating turpen- 
tine oil for some hours with twenty parts of 
bydriodic acid. It boils at 165% and baa an 
alliaceous odour. 

• de-^en'-na-ry (1), s. [Lat. decennium — a 
period of ten years: decern r= ten, and annus 
a year.) A period of ten years ; now com- 
monly supplanted by decade (q.v.). 

• de- 9 en’-na-ry (2), s. [Lat. decern = ten.) 

Feudal Taw: A town or tithing, consisting 
of ten families or freeholders. 

•*. . . the whole land was divided Into hundreds. and 
those again into dA-ennuriet, . . f— Hobbes: A Dia- 
l off us on ths Common Law. 

• de- 9 en’-ner, s. [Low Lat. dectnvs , from 
decern — ten.) A freeholder of a decennary, 

•'In cav: of the default of appearance in a decennrr, 
his nine pledges had one and thirty days to bring the 
de’ mquent forth b • j uotice. fielding ; On tbo Causes 
of the Increase of Bobbers, § 5. 

d©~ 9 en'-ni-al, n. [Lat. dccennalis — of tea 
years : decern = ten, and annus — u year. ) 

1. Lasting or continuing for a period of ten 
years. 

2. Occurring every ten years. 

deceit’ -ni-um. s. [Lat.] A period of ten 
yea re ; a decennary. 

**. . . an entire drrrmnium."— Lewis: Cred. Early 
Roman IHU. (ISS3). ch. xii.. § 60. 


*dS-9en-no-vaI, * de-9en'-no-va-ry, a. 
[Lat. decern — ten, and novem = nine.) Of or 
pertainiog to the number nineteen. 

". . . a dccennoral circle, or of nineteen years . . 
—Holder. 

. . this whole deoennowury progress of the epacta, 
. . r-IbuL 


de'-^ent, * de-cente, q. & adv. [Fr., from 
) A t deceits, pr. par. of decet = it is becoming.) 

A. As adjective: 

1. Becoming, fit, suitable, seemly, decorous. 

*' For place or pension laid in decent row,* 

Thomson : Cuttle of Indolence, i. tc. 

2. Graceful, comely, noble. 


"And plain in manner; decent, solemn, chaste. 
And natural in gesture. . . .** 

Corpfier .* 7Vm£, il 401, 402. 


3. Free from obscenity, immodesty, or 
ribaldry. 

4. Moderate, tolerable, sufficiently great or 
good, passable. 

* B. As adv. : Decently, becoming, seeralily. 

" And decent on the pile dispose the dead.'* 

P • pc : Homers flout, viL 613. 

For the difference between decent and 
becoming, see Becoming. 


t de'Hjent-islx, a. (Enc deccnf; -isA.) Fair, 
moderately good, passable. 


" We ve decent UU wine." 

Barham : Some A<to«»U of a Sew Play. 

de'-99nt-lj% adv. (Eng. decent ; dy.) 

1. I n » decent, becoming, or seemly manner ; 
becomingly. 

" Liet all things be douo drcsntly end in order.' — 

I Cor xlv, 40. 

2. With decency; without breach of de- 
corum. 

*• Bitch gifts fu» we that] bring, for gift* demand 
That grace, nur can be decently r. fus d * 

Cowper : Homers Odysury. xvliL 

3. Without obscenity, immodesty, or 
ribaldry. 

4. Moderately, tolerably well, passably. 

•de cent ness, ‘de 9 ent nesse, «. [Eng. 
decent ; -ness . ] Decency, decorum. 

••Shall they bo carried forth without nny decent- 
nttte / "—Hunting of Purgatory (15C1), fol. 37. 

de-^en tral l-za tion, «. [Pref. de = away, 
from, and Eng. centralization (q.v.).] 

1. Ord. Iding. : The actor process of decen- 
tralizing. 

2. P(>lil. : The act or system of distributing 
the administration of the internal affairs of a 
country In various places In that country, as 
Opposed to centralization, where the adminis- 
tration of all matters is concentrated at one 
place. 

de-^en'-tral-ize, r.f. £Pref.(fe = away, from, 
and Eng. centralize (q.v ).] To carryout the 
eyslem of decentralization ; to distribute the 
administration of iuterual affairs in various 
places in a couotry. 

*de- 9 ep-ti-bil-i-ty, 6. [Eng. deceptible; 
-tty.) Liability to be deceived. 

". . . the dec-p'VAH'y of our decayed nature* ' — 
Glansitle ■ Vanity of Djgm.. cU, vii. 

* de^ep ti-ble, a. [Mid. Eng. deceipt ; I^ii. 
deceptus = deceit ; Eng. snff. -able.) Liable 
or possible to be deceived ; open to fraud or 
deceit. 

"... the common Infirmity of hnmiu nature : of 
whom dcceptible condition, perhaps, tho.e should not 
need any otheT e» tetiou than the frequent erruure we 
ahaJ 1 o ursel v es co in ini t "—Brow nc : Volga r Errours 

de-eep‘ tion, de-cep el oun, *de-cep- 
Cl-oune, s. [Fr., from Lat. deceptio, from 
deceptus , pa par. of decipio = to deceive.) 

1 . The act of deceiving, misleading, cheating, 
or deluding. 

"All deception Is a misapplying of tbo*« signs, 
which, by compact or Institution, were lunde the 
means of mens signifying or conveying their 
thoughts."— —So ut A. 

2. A state of being deceived, misled, or de- 
luded. 

" And fail into deception unaware." 

HUtan : P. L., ix. S62. 

3. That which deceives or misleads ; a de- 
ceit, a fraud. 

For the difference between deception and 
deceit, see Deceit. 

* de- 9 ep~tious, a. [O. Fr. dcceptieux.] De- 
ceitful, deceiving, deceptive. 

•*. . . tbo&e organs had deccjdiou* functions." 

shakes p. : Trail us A Cre sl Uta, v. a 

de-^ep'-tive, a. [Lat. decept(us) ; Eng. adj. 
suff. -ire.) Deceitful, deceiving, cheating, 
false, misleading. 

. . dates, in such h context, are mislead in? and 
deceptive." — Lewis • Cred. Early Bom. Hut. (1665J, ch. 
viii., » L 

deceptive cadence, a 

Mus. : A term used when the last chord of 
a phrase is other than the tonic chord, and is 
preceded by that of the dominant. Called 
also Interrupted or False Cadeuce. ( Stainer <£ 
iSarreff.) [Cadence.] 

de-^ep’-tive-ly, odr. [Eng. deceptive; -ly.) 
In n deceptive, deceitful, or misleading 
manner. 

# de- 9 ep-tive-ness,a. [Eng. dectpl tre; - ness.) 
The quality of being deceptive or deceitful ; 
deceitfulness. 

* de-cep-tiv'-i-ty, s. \ Eng. deceptive) ; -ity ) 
A deceit, a sham. {Carlyle.) 

* de-ccp’ tor y, a. [Formed as if from a Lat. 
dereptorivs, from deceptus.] Containing or 
tending to deceit; decejitive, deceitful, mis- 
leading. 


de cern', *de-^erne% “de-seme',* f. &V. 

[Fr. dbrmer ; Lat. deermo — toderree: de — 
away, from, and ccnio = to dihtiuguhdx.) 

A. Transitive : 

* I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To separate, to divide. 

" ficemmiiig the yxxl lemed fnnn the ertl mA 
onlerucd "—Joys: £r/»* of Daniel , ch. L 

2. To discern, to distmguibh. 

"They con see aotliyn^. nor iL cem what maketh for 
them, nor wliat ag.iiuat them."— Abp. Cranmrr: Om 
the So crams ~nt . foL fei 

3. To decree, to pronounce, to declare. 

" We . . dcremrtx ud declare the same King E I chard 
before thl* to have been ami to l>e vntimfi table, viutbl* 
Ac"— HoHnS '0.1 . C iron, flich ird III. Jiuino 139)1. 

EL Scots Law: To adjudge, to decree. 

B. Intransitive: 

• I. Ord. Imuj. : To discern. 

"T odet^rne lietwene the true doctrine and the falee.' 
Eir T. More: IVorkcs. p. SJSL 

2. Scots Law: To give judgment, to decree. 
"The labile lordU anti of nartLament find. 

decernis. ami Oeclnrlft, that the Kihl rrancea. sumtyme 
erll Bothoile. hes cnuimlttit ami done uppin and 
inanlfrvt treasona agani* our kaJd lout lane lurd. * Ac 
— .4rt«/<l. 17., 1533 (ed. 1HUI. |». 11. 

d6-9erncd% pa. par. & a. (Decern.) 

* dC7-9em -cr, s. (Eng. decern ; -er.J One 
who gives a judgment or opinion. 

•*. . . thoee slight and ralgar d«c«nun. . . 
Glaneitt : Lux Orienta t* ll'rett 

do~9ern'-mg f pr. par., a., A * [Decern.) 

A k B. As pr. jxir . d particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. Assu&sf.; The act of decreeing or ad- 
judging. 

* d2-9ern f l-tiire, «. [Lat. dccemitums, fut. 
par. of decerno — to decree.) 

Scots Law : A decree nr sentence of a court* 
sometimes as enforcing payment of a debt. 

"... to Infer decerniture ogainat the heritor*-*— 
Hewbyth : HappL Dec., p. 517. 

* de~9ern'-ment, *. [Eng. decern; -ment.) 
Discernment, judgment, apprehension. 

"... a yet more refiued elective discretion or d*- 
ccmmcnt, . . — Uoodw.n : Works, Tol Lll. jx 4S8. 

* de- 9 erp’ t r.f. [Lat decerpo.) To crop, to 
pluck off. 

*de 9erpt% a. [Lat. decerplus, pa. par. of 
decerpo = to crop : de = away, from, and cjrpo 
= to pluck.) 

1. Cropped, taken off. tom away. 

"... m.onnea eoule. beiry dererpt or token of the 
portion < f diuinite Called mens, . . f—Elyot. Uoeer- 
novr. bk. bL. c. 2:1. 

2. Torn or rent in pieces, distracted. 

" 0 ho we this mv&te ooble Isle ol the world© was 
dccerpt and reut to pieces."— Elyot ; Gorernoer, b. 1. e. 1 

* de- 9 erpt -l-ble, a. [Eng. dccerpt; -able.) 
That may he cropped or plucked off. 

* de-^erp -tlon, s. [Formed as if from a Lat. 
dejotrplio, from decerplus, pa. par. of decerpo.) 

1. The act of cropping or plucking off. 

2. That which is plucked off; a piece, a 
fragment. 

"... onr souls ore hut particles aod doccrption* of 
our parents, . . f—Glanotll : Pre-cxuteace of Sj ads. 

C. -X 

* de cer-ta -tion, a [Lat. decertatio .) A 
striving or contending; contention, dispute. 

“decease', s. [Dixease, a.) 

* iie-^ess'-ion (ss as sb), s. fLat decessio , 
from deccssns, i>a. jiar. of c lecedo — to go away.) 
A going away, a departure. 

* detest, v.i. [Desist.] To cease, to desist 
from. 

* de-9harm% v.t. (Fr. decharmer.) To dis- 
enchant, to remove a spell or charm. 

"... he was suddenly cured by dcdiarming tb* 
w itch era! W— Harvey : On Contumpiijn. 

* de- 9 barmed', pa. par. or a. [Decbakm.) 

* de-ebarm -irig, pr. par . . a., & *. [De- 

chap.m.) 

A. k B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. ; (See 
the verb). 

C. .* Tlie act of disenchanting or 

removing a spell or charm ; disenchnutmeuk 


fit to. fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pme, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pet* 
or,, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, eub, dire, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, so, ce = e ; ey = a. <iu = kw. 
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dechaussc (pr. da-sho -sa‘, a, [Fr.] 

tier. : The same as Dismembered (q.v.). 

dScb'-cn-ite, s. [Named after a German 
geologist, Von Declum.J 

JWi». : A rc*d or yellow greasy mineral, oc- 
curring massive, hutivoidal, nodular, stain c- 
ti Lit?, and at times slightly columnar. Hard- 
ness, 3 — 4 ; sp. gr. 5 (J— 5*8. Compos, : Sesqni- 
oxide of vanadium, lii'Sl— 4i>*27 ; protoxide of 
lead, 4S*7 — 5766 ; protoxide of zinc, 0— 2141. 
Found in Germany. (Eusynchite.J 

* dc- Chris'- tl-an-ize, v.t. [Pref. de = away, 
from, and Eng.* christianize (q.v.),] To turn 
or pcrveit from Christianity ; to heathenize. 

*• The next step In deck, isliauhing the political III® 
of imtiou*."— Dttracli: LoUutir, cb. lxxxiv. 

•de-chris -ti-an-Ized, pa. pa r. or o, (De- 
co histi a nize.J 

•dc-chris-tl-an-lz-mg, pr . jxir,, a„ As. 
IDechristianize.] 

A. A; B. Aspr. par. d parftcip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst : The act of perverting or turn- 
log from Christianity. 

dc9'-I-a-tine, *. [Dessiatine.) 

do-^id'-a-ble, o. [Eog. decid(e) ; -able.] 
Capable of being decided, 

*• Our controversies about things Indifferent are 
by these principle*.” — Jona : Horn* .Vo 
JJuther Cnurch (lt>78), j L 

do ^ldo', v.t A L [Fr. didder ; Ital. decidere, 
from Lat. dccido = to decide : de = away, and 
eunlo = to cut.] 

A. Transitive: 

* 1. To cut off, to separate. 

" The sex too near decide* us from the rest "—Fuller: 
Sain State, bk. ii.. cb. ix, 

2. To determine a quealion or dispute ; to 
«ettl e, to adjudge. 

•*. . . who dare question aught that he deeidrtV" 
Byron : Corsair. L & 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To give a decision on a question or dis- 
pute ; to determine, to adjudge. 

*\ . . who tlecLlrt so often, and who examines so 
seldom. . . ."—Cope : Sumer's Odyssey (Postscript/. 

2. To make up one’s mind on a point ; to 
come to a decision. 

*3. To be determined or settled. 

**At last I thought, Since ye are thus divided. 

I print It will ; and eo tbe case decided 

Banyan: Apology. 

T Crabb thus discriminates between tn 
decide, to determine, and to conclude upon : 
•‘The idea of bringing a thiog to an end is 
common to the sign Miration of all these words ; 
but decide expresses more than determine, and 
detennine more than conclude. Decide and 
determine are both employed in matters relat- 
ing to ourselves or others ; conclude is em- 
ployed in matters that respect the parties only 
who conchule. As it respects others, to decide 
la an act of greater authoiity than to determine: 
a parent ilecides for his child ; a subordinate 
person may determine sometimes for those who 
are under him in the absence of his superiors. 
In all cases, to decide is an act of greater 
Importance than to detennine. The nature 
and character of a thing is decided upon : its 
limits or extent are detcnnineil on. A judge 
dec isles on the law and equity of the case ; 
the jury determine as to the guilt or innocent a 
of the person. An individual decides in his 
own mind on any measure, and the propriety 
of adopting it ; he detennine* in his own mind 
as to how, when, and where it shall be 
commenced. To determine and conclude are 
equally praeliral : but determine seems to be 
more peculiarly tbe act of an individual ; cow- 
da<ls may be the act of one or of many. We 
dtlenninc by an immediate act of the will ; we 
conclude cm a thing by inference and deduc- 
tion. Caprice may often influence in deter- 
mining; but nothing is c oncludal on without 
deliberation and judgment. Many tilings may 
be determined on which nre either never put 
min execution, or remain long unexecuted ; 
but that which is concluded on is mostly fol- 
lowed by immediate action. To conclude on 
is properly to come to a final determination." 
(Crabb; ling. Syuon.) 

de-9id‘-cd, pa. par, or a. (Decide.) 

A. As pa. par. : In senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 


B. As adjective : 

1. Of things: 

(1) bottled, determined, adjudged. 

(■>) Clear, evident, unambiguous; that can- 
not be doubted or mistaken. 

•• , . every tuomlier of an oppressed church Is a 

man who line n very dcculed preference for that 
church."— Macaulay : Hitt. Bay., ch. xiil. 

(3) Strong, determined, resolute. 

"... compelled the Privy Council to take decided 
steps.”— Macaulay : UUt. Eng , ch. xiiL 

2. Of persons: Determined, resolute, unhesi- 
tating, unwavering. 

If (1) Crabb thus discriminates between 
decided, determined , and resolute : " A man 
who is decided remains in no doubt : he who is 
determined is uninfluenced by the doubts or 
questions of others: lie who is resolute is 
uninfluenced by the. consequences of his 
actions. A decided character is at all times 
essential for a prince or a minister, ... a 
determined diameter is essential for a com- 
mander, or any one who has to exercise autho- 
rity ; a resolute character is essential for one 
who is engaged io dangerous enterprises. 
Pericles was a man of a decided temper which 
was well fitted to direct the affairs of govern- 
ment in a season of turbulence nml dis- 
quietude; Titus Manlius Torquatus displayed 
himself to be a man of a determined character, 
when be put to death his victorious son for 
a breach of military discipline ; Brutus, tbe 
murderer of Cesar, was a man of resolute 
temper." 

(2) He thus discriminates between decided 
and decisive : “ Decided marks that which is 
actually decided: decisive that which apper- 
tains to decision. Decided is employed for 
persons or things ; decisive only for things. 
A person's aversion or attachment is decided; 
a sentence, a judgment, or a victory is decisive. 
A man of a decided character always adopts 
decisive measures. It is right to be decidedly 
adverse to every thing which is immoral : we 
should be cautious not to pronounce decisively 
on any point where we are not perfectly clear 
and well grounded in our opinion." (Crabb: 
Eng . Si/non.) 

de~9id ed-ly, adi\ (Eng. decided ; -ly.) In 
a decided manner; clearly, plainly, uomis- 
takeubly. 

"... men decide tly superior to the generality of 
tbe iteople.”— Macaulay : Bust. Eng., ch. ItL 

* de- 9 ide'-ment, * des-cide-ment, s. 

(Eng. decide; -ment.) A decision, a deciding. 

" Fie Slvnior, there be times, and terms of houour 
To aigue these things in. de cuhtmenU able 
To spe&k ye uublo gentlemen, . . . ' 

Beaam. A Ftet. : Love! Pilgrimage. It L 

* de-9ld'-en9e, s. (Lat. decidentia, from 
dec idem, pr. par. of decido = to fall down : de 
= down, away, and cado = to full.) The act 
or process of falling off or away. 

" Men. observing the deehtrnre of their borne®, do fall 
upon the conceit that it an uu ally rotteth away, . . ." 
—Browne : Vulgar Errourt , bk. id., cli. lx. 

de^id er, s. (Eog. decid(e); - er .] 

I. Ordinary Ixmguage: 

1. One who decides questions or cases ; a 
judge, 

". . . proper Judge* or decider! of controversy."— 
Watn. 

2. One who or lliat which determines a con- 
test or contention 

II. Sports : A race run or a game played 
to decide a match, when in the former race 
or games the contestants have been exactly 
equal. 

"... Frisky Matron and Latour, tbe former of 
whom won the decider .”— Bally Telegraph. Nov. 26, 
1681. 

de- 9 id -ing, pr. par., a , A s. (Decide.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. d particip. adj . : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of determining or 
settling a case, question, or coutentiou ; de- 
cision. 

* dc- 9 id irig-Iy, atlv. [Eng. deciding ; - ly.\ 
Decisively, decidedly. 

", . . ro drcidittgly coiicludetk" Ac.— Browne : Vulgar 
Errourt, bk. vil.. till. xni. 

de- 5 id u a, s. (Lat. deciduus.] 

Physiol. : A membrane thrown off the 
uterus alter parturition. It has a threefold 
division, the larger forming the immediate 
lining of the uterine cavity, being called 


decidua rent (ti lie decidual, the second decUhia 
r cftrjca (tinned. back decidua), and the third 
really a special development of part of tho 
first — decUlui i sernlina t late decidua). 

dc-9ld’-U-ate, a. [Eng. decidn(a) ; -ofc.] 

1. Au epithet applied to those mammals 
which part with a decidua alter parturition. 

2. Being deciduous, falling awny (said of a 
placenta). Primates (excepting the Lemurs), 
Cheiroptera, Inseetivora, Undent in, and most 
Edentates have a deciduate placenta. 

* de- 9 id~u'-i-ty, s. (Formed ns if from a Lat. 
deciduitas, from deciduus.] Tbo quality of 
being deciduous. 

de-9td'-Ti~0US, a. [Lat. deciduus , from dccido 
— to tall down.) 

1. liotany: 

(1) (Of leaves, dc.): Falling, not permanent; 
an epithet applied to those organs which 
detach themselves after fulfilling their func- 
tions. Most of the trees of this country havi# 
deciduous leaves. Those ticca which are 
called evergreen, as the Pines und Evergreen 
Oak, always lose n certain number of leaves 
at intervals, flufficient. however, being left to 
preserve tbe green appearance. 

(2) (Of trees , dc.): Having deciduous leaves, 
&c. 

. . the lighter grwn of the dedduoui tree*.*— 
Danoln: Voyage round the World (e d. 1670), cb. IL. 
p. at 

2 . Zool. : Applied to those parts which have 
only n temporary existence, and are shed dur- 
ing the lifetime of the animal, as the hair, 
horns, ami teeth of certain animals. 

"... deciduait! part*, suoh M the placenta utertna, 
and the different ineuihi lUies that involve the farto*. 
— Boyle : Work!, voi. vi., p. 733. 

U Deciduous Cypress: A tree, Taxodium 
distichwn. 

de- 9 id' u ous ness, s. [Eng. deciduous, 

-ness.) The quality of beiog deciduous. 

do'Hji-grftm, de ^l gramrae, s. [Fr. 

£&c gramme.) A weight of one- tenth of a 
gramme = 0*056438 drams. [Gramme.] 

de'-cil, de ~ 9 lle, s. [Lat. decern = ten.) 
Asfron. ; An aspect or position of two 
planets, when they are distant from each 
other a teath part of the zodiac. 

dc -91 li tre, s. (Fr.) A French measure of 
capacity, equal to the tenth part of a litre, or 
0*176077 of a pint. 

de-cil'-ll-on, s. [Lat. decern = ten.) 

Math.: In American notation, n thousand 
iovuhod to the eleventh power, a unit with 
thirty three ciphers attached ; ju English no- 
tation, u million involved to the tenth power, 
a uuit with sixty ciphers attached. 

denjLl'-li-ontli, a. A s. [Eog. dccillion ; -fli.) 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to a decillion. 

B. As subst. : One of a decillion equal parts ; 
the decilliouth part. 

dc 9 '-I-ma, s. [Lat. fern, of dcctmus = tbe 
tenth ; decern — teD.) 

Music; A tenth, an Interval of a tenth. 

(1) Decima plena de tonis : A major tenth. 

(2) Decima non plena de tonis: A minor 
tenth. 

(3) Decima quarto, : A fourteenth, or octave 
of the seventh. 

(4) Decima quinta : A fifteenth or double 
octave. 

(5) Decima tertia ; A thirteenth, or octave of 
tbe sixth. (Stouter d Barrett.) 

de 9 '-i-mal, a. A s. [Lat. dccma«=the tenth.) 

A. As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Of or pertaining to ten; counted nr pro- 
ceeding by tens. 

"... it Is Imril to go beyond eighteen, or. at moot, 
four-oud-twenty decimal pro^rsuiou*. without coo- 
fusion.” — Boc/.c. 

*2. Of or pertaining to tithes. 

IL Math. : [Decimal Arithmetic.) 

B. As substantive : 

• 1. Any number expressed in a decimal 
notation, on a scale uf tens. 

2. A decimal fraction (q.v.). 


t>oiE bo$; pout, cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, TCenophon, exiFt. -mg. 

-eir_n. tian — shan. -tion, -sion — shim ; -fion, -§ion - zhu n. -tious, -cions, -si ous = ah us. -hie, -die, Ac. - bcl. del- 
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decimal arithmetic. 

Mathematics : 

t 1. The common system of arithmetic, in 
which the figures icpiescnt a dillcrcnt vulne, 
progressing or decreasing hy tens : the value 
increasing tenfold for each place nearer to the 
left hand, and din ea-dng tenfold for each 
place nearer the right hand. 

2. That part of the science of numerical cal* 
culation which treats of decimal (ructions. 

decimal fraction. 

Math. : A fi nd ion whose denominator is 
10, or some power of ten, that is some 
multiple of 10, info itself, as 100. 1. 000, &«\ 
Thus T *,j Tn T lT71 are decimal fractious, but 

for convenience the denominator ia usually 
omitted, ami its place supplied by ft dot or 
point placed on the left hand side of as many 
figures of the numerator as there are ciphers 
in the denominator : thus the fractions given 
above are usually written *3, *0 », *007, ciphers 
being added on the left hand side where the 
number of figures in the numerator is not equal 
to that of the ciphers in the denominator. 

decimal measure. A measure, the 
unit uf which is divided into ten equal parts. 

decimal notation. 

Math. : The system of numerical calculation 
by tens. 

**. . . it Is aspeclrs of order extremely obvious to all 
who use tlie tL-eiinal natation." — Burke ; A brldg. of 
Eng. History, bk. IL, ch. vli. 

decimal system. A system of weights 
and measures in which the values of the 
several weights, &c., proceed by multiples of 
ten. [Metric system.] (See 41 & 42 Viet., 
c. 49, sec. 21.) 

t dS 9 '-f-mal-i§m, s. (Eng. decimal ; -trm.] 
The principle of a decimal system of currency, 
weights, measures, &c. 

tde 9 -i-m*il-iz-a-tien, s. [Eng. decimalize); 
-ation,.] The actor process of decimalizing the 
currency, weights, measures, &c., of a country. 

t de 5 '-l-mal Ize, v.t. [Eng. decimal; - ize .] 
To reduce or adapt to the decimal system. 

deg'-I-mal-l^, adv. [Eng. decimal ; dy.] By 
means of tens ; according to the decimal nota- 
tion. 

d§ 9 '-l-mate, v.t. [Lat. decimatvs. pa. par. of 
decimo, from decimus — tenth ; decern = ten.) 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L Literally : 

1. In the same sense as B. 

* 2. To take the tenth part or tithe of. 

IL Fig. : To destroy a considerable propor- 
tion of. 

"The Egyptians fought with determined bravery, 
replying to the hot fire poured iuto their forts from 
our heavy guns until they must have beeu quite deci- 
mated."— Despatch from Sir F. B. Seymour. July 14, 
WO. 

B. Mil. Law, Ac. : To select every tenth 
man for punishment by death iu case of a 
general mutiny or other outbreak. 

" To Wmui« the guiltv would have been to commit 
a frightful massacre." — Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. xiiL 

d<59’-i-mat-ed, pa. par. ora. [Decimate.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

* B. As adj. : Having lost the great propor- 
tion of one’s property. 

•• . . , as poor as a decimated cavalier, . . ."—Dry 
den: Wild iiaUant. ii. 2. 

de 9 '-i-mat-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Decimate.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. A particip . adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantii* : 

1. The aet or practice of selecting by lot 
every tenth man for punishment ; decimation. 

2. A taking of the tenth part or tithe ; deci- 
mation. 

de 9 -i-ma-tien, * de 9 i-ma'^i-oun, s. 

(Fr. ddcimation . Ital. deemozione; Lat. deci- 
matio , from ilecimatus.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L Literally : 

1. In the same sense as B. 

* 2. The taking of the tithe or tenth part, a 
tithing. 


*’ Imprimis the first means or course Intended to la- 
create your Majesty's revenues or profit* wkl.ul, l» of 
groiitrst cuinit-queiice. and i cull It a decimation, . . .' 
— State Trial* : The Earl uf Bedford. *c. I mi. 1WO). 

II. Fig.: A destruction of a considerable 
proportion of persons ; a severe loss of Hie. 

B. Mil. Law, Ac. : Tlie act or system of 
selecting by lot every tenth man for punish- 
ment by death, 

" Uy decimation, and a tithed death.' 

Shakes/). Ttmon of Athens, v. 4. 

* de 9 '-I-mat er, s. LEng. decimat(e) ; -or.] 
One who decimates. 

“ . . annles, committee*, uetmeatratore, triers, and 
decimntors." — Sou. h . Srrtn., Vol. 6. *er. I. 

* de 9 l mes tri-al, a. [(.at. decern = ten, 
ami mestris , combining form of mensis = a 
month. ] Consisting often months. 

"... the decitnestrinl year of Romulus .”— Lewis : 
Attron, Ancients, ch. I.. § 3. 

de 9 -i-mc tre, s. [Fr.] A French measure 
of length, equal to the teuth part of a metre, 
or 3*93710 inches. 

d^-i-mo-sex to, a. [Lat. = sixteenth.] 

L Ordinary Ixtnguage : 

1 . Lit. : [II.]. 

2. Fig. : A very small compass. 

•* Proceed, my little wit 

In decimo-sexto." Ahutingi-r : Unnut. Combat, i. T 

II. Print. & Bookbinding : A name given to 
the size of a book, the leaves of which are of 
the aizo of one fold of a sheet folded ao as to 
make sixteen leaves. It is generally written 
16mo. 

de -^ine, s. [Lat. den(em)=zten, and Eng. suff. 
4ne (CAm.).] 

Chem. : A hydrocarbon, CjoHj^, formed along 
witli Decene by heating turpentine oil lor some 
hours with 20 parts of hydriodic acid. 1 1 boils 
at 170° to 175*. Heated to 280* with hydriodic 
acid, it is converted into Decane, CjoH.>o, with 
evolution of a gaseous mixture of 57 parts of 
htdrogeo and 43 parts of propane, C s Hg. 

* de - 9 in-er, de- 9 en-m er, do-zin-or, 

s. [Lat. decern — ten.] A tithing man. He bad 
the oversight of ten households mutually 
hound by fraukpledge for the preservation of 
the peace. 

"The titbing man or deeiner." — Ward: Sermons, 
p. 12A 

de -91 pher, v. t. [Fr. (Uchifrer .] 

I. Literally: 

1 . To explain or make clear any secret cha- 
racters or cipher ; to discover the meaning of 
any secret -writing. 

"They deciphered Latin inscriptions " — Macaulay: 
Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 

2. To read or explain bad or indistinct writ- 
ing. 

* IL Figuratively : 

1. To discover, to explore, to Investigate. 

" The better deciphering of the Riuer ot Plate, . . 

— Iluckluyt : Voyages, vol. in., p. 7C3. 

2. To explain, to make clear, to untold, to 
unravel, to intcipret, 

. . the spirit of God has vouchsafed to decipher 
it.'— South . Serm., voL ii., Serru. 2. 

3. To discover, to detect, to find out. 

"That you are both deciphered, that's the news." 

Shakesp. : Titus A ndronicut, iv. % 

4. To write or set down in characters ; to 
set forth, to declare. 

"Then were laws of necessity invented, that so 
every particular subject might find bis principal plea- 
sure ileciphered unto him, m the tables of hrs luws."— 
Locke. 

* de- 91 -pher, *de- 9 y-pher,s. [Decipher, 
v.] An explanation or key to a cipher. 

"Baker brought me a decypher.''— State Trials (anno 
15T1I, Duke of Xorfolk. 

t dc -91 -pher-a-ble, a. [Eng. decipher; -able.) 
Able or possible to Tie deciphered ; that may 
or can be deciphered. 

"... nothing but the Name was decipherable."— 
Carlyle: Sartor Desartus, hk. iL, ch. 1. 

de- 91 -phered, pa. par. or a. [Decipher, 

v.) 

de -91 -pher er, * de- 9 y pher-er, s. 

[Eng. decipher; -er.] One who reads or ex- 
plains anything written iu cipher or secret 
characters. 

, delude and forestall all the cunning of tbo 
decypherer, . . ."—Bacon : On Learning . bk vL. ch. 1. 


de -91 pher-ing; * d 6 9 y pher-ing, pr. 

par., a., U s. [Decipher, v.) 

A. A B. As pr. par A jjarticip. adj. : (Se* 
the verb). 

C. As tubst . ; The act or science of reading 
or explaining anything writleii in cipher or 
secret characters ; decipherment. 

"Tb» kimwledKeof cyphering hath ilrswne on with 
It a knowledge relative unto it. wlilcli is the know- 
ledge of decyphering." —B-tcon : On Learning, bk. vi., 
cb. i. 

de- 91 -pher meut,s. [Eng. decipher ; -ment.) 
The act or science of deciphering secret or 
obscure writing. 

"The llcrcitluiieum papyri, when thr r*i*M.-tlcnbHl»jr 
of their decipherment wa_i suggested, were ContldvliUy 
regarded ns a wholesale repertory ol the lust literature 
of the ancients . "—Edinburgh lie e tew. No. 23C, p. 31*, 
October. 1802. 

de~ 9 ip'*I a, s. [Lat. decipio = to deceive.] 
Chem. : The oxide of decipium. formula 
doubtful ; either DpO or Dp., 03 . 

de 91 P- 1 -UIXL, s. [Decipia.1 

Chem. : Symbol Dj*. aL*mic weight 106, If 
the oxide is DpO. Found In the samarskite 
of North Carolina, and said to \m intermediate 
In character between the metals of the cerium 
and yttrium groups. Its salts are colourless. 
The acetate crystal lizes easily. The double 
sulphate of decipium and potassium is only 
si ghtly soluble in a saturated solution of 
potassium aulphate, but easily soluble in 
water. Decipium nitrate gives in direct solar 
light an absorption apectrum containing at 
hast three bands in the blue and indigo. 
{Watts: Diet. Chem. ; Yttrium Metals, voL 
viii., pt. ii., p. 2,156.) 

* de-^l^e', v.t. [Lat. dtcisus , pa. par, of dt- 
cido.] To decide, to settle, to determine. 

" No man more profoundly dlscuweth or more fynety 
d'cUrih the vse of ceremouiea Udul . Freface to 
Matthew. 

de- 91 ' Sion, *. [Lit. dccisio , from decido.] 
[Decide.) 

A- Ordinary Language : 

L Literally: 

* 1. The net of cutting off or separating. 
"Not by derivation or decision, hnt by a total and 

plenary toiuxuiinlcatlon .**— Pearson , On Creed, art. IL 

* 2. A piece cut off, a fragment. 

"And especially from rocks and stone* along the 
ere, continually washed and dashed with waves, there 
be decisions."— Holland : Platarch, p. 827. 

3. The net of deciding, determining, or 
settling any point, question, difference, or 
contest. 

", . . no measure of legislation, no dedtUm of war or 
peace, . . . could take place with ut the consent of 
the Senate and people, —/ewf* ; CreeL Early Human 
Hut. 11865}. ch. XL. $ 40. 

4 . The judgment given in any case. 

5. The determination of an event. 

" And claims for ever, a* bis rova] ri.ht. 

The eveut and sure decision of the fight." 

Ci neper : Expostulation, SO. 

II. Fig. : The quality of being decided ; a 
decided, resolute, or determined character; 
resolution, firmness. 

B. Jmw : 

1 . Gen. : The judgment given in a conrt of 
law. 

2. Scots Law: A report of the proceedings 
of the Court of Session. 

Crnbb thus discriminates between deci- 
sion, judgment, and sentence: "... decision 
conveys none of the collaieml ideas which are 
expressed by judgment and .sentence: a decision 
has no respect to the agi-nt; it may be said 
of one or many ; it may be the theinon of the 
court, of the nation, of the public, of a par- 
ticular body of men, or of a private indi- 
vidual : but a judgment is given in a public 
court, or among private individuals : a sentence 
is passed in a court of law, or at the bar of 
the public. A decision specifies none o! the 
circumstances of tbe action ; it may be a 
legal or an arbitrary derision ; it may be a 
decision according to one'* caprice, or aftei 
mature deliberation : a jvd ment is always 
passed either in a couit of law. and conse- 
quently by virtue of authority ; or it is passed 
by an individual by the authority of bis own 
judgment: a sentence is alwavs passed bv the 
authority of law, or the will ot the public.” 
(CrabA : Eng. Synon.) 

dc- 9 l'-slve, a. [Fr. uecisif, from Lat. decisut, 
from decido = to decide (q.v.).] 


Cate, fSt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; wc, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot 
or. wore, W9lf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. 00,00 = 0. ey = a. qu= kw. 
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L Of persons: Cliara uteri zed by decisioo, 
firmness, or resolution ; deckled. 

II. Of things: 

1. Having the power or attribute of decid- 
ing or determining a question, dilfereuce, or 
event; conclusive, final. 

. . the decisive hour was at hand."— Macaulay ; 
BUI. Eng., ch. xvL 

2. Final, irrevocable, unalterable. 

'*. . . the soul immediately otter its doparture. re- 
ceives a decisive Irrevocable (loom, . _ — Hate*: Her.; 

Proa. i. tli 

3. Characterized by decision, firmness, or 
resolution. 

* H Decisive oath : 

Civil Ixiw : When one of the parties to a suit 
was tumble to prove his allegation against ilia 
other, he challenged his adversary to swear 
tlmt it was not so. If guilty he was placed in 
this dilemma, that lie must either confess his 
crime or oo the other hand perjure himself. 
(Dlac.kstone : Comment., hk. iii., ch. 2*2.) 

de-gi -sive-ly, adv . [Eng. decisive ; - ly .] 

1. In a decisive manner; ao as to decide 
any point, question, or difference. 

**Not poiutlng very decisively any whither."— Car- 
lyle: Lett. & Speeches of CrjmweU, iii. 167. 

2. With decision, firmness, or resolution. 

denpi-sive-ness, s. [Eng. decisive ; - ness .) 

1. The quality of being decisive, final, or 
conclusive. 

2. Decision, flrmoess. or resolution of cha- 
racter. 

dS-gi -^6, adv. [Ttal.] 

Music: Determioed, decided, with decision. 

* de-gi- 3or-y, a. [Formed as if from a Lat. 
decisonus, from decisus .] Haviog the quality 
or power of deciding ; decisive. 

deck, * decke, v.t. [O. Dut. decken; Dut. 
dekken, cogn. with Dau. deekke; Sw. tacka ; 
Ger. decken ; Lat. tego, all = to cover. Of. 

A.S. theccan = to thatch.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

* 1. To cover, to overspread. 

■ Whether to deck with clouds th* uncolour'd Bky. 

Or wet the thirsty earth with failin' Bbowers. 

Stilton : P. L., v. 185, 1W. 

* 2. To clothe, to dress, to array. 

*' H© shall decke me like a brydegrome, . . "—Bible 
(1561): Esaye.ixi. 

3. To adorn, to beautify, to embellish, to 
•el off. 

**. . . or diamond drop* 

That sparkling deck'd the morning grass." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk_ vL 

*4. To equip, to furnish out. 

*' He decked and vitalled dyuers Bhlppea of warre 
. . "—’Bull: Henry 17//.. an. 25. 

IL Shipbuilding : To furnish with a deck. 

deok (1), s. <fe a. [Deck, v.] 

A. As substantive: 

Shipbuilding : A floor in a ship above the 
bottom of the hold. Boats have no permanent 
decks, but are sometimes temporarily covered 
with a preventer-deck. (Knight.) 

** ;Eneaa from his lofty deck holds forth 
The pe tccful olive branch. . . .* 

Cow per : Translations from Virgil ; .Enrirt, hk. viil. 

Decks may run from stem to stern, or be 
but partial. Some fishing-craft have a partial 
deck, forming a cuddy. Vessels are classed, 
for some purposes, by the number of their 
decks ; as, single-dec/zed, two-ded;ed, three- 
decketl. In three-decked ships the decks 
above the water-line are known as the upper 
or spar, main, middle, gun or lower-deck. In 
two-decked ships, the upper or spar, main, 
and gun-deck. In frigates and merchant- 
vessels, the upper and main decks. The deck 
next below the water-line is the orlop-deck in 
two- or three-deckers, but is known as the 
lower deck in vessels of the lower grades. The 
alter part of the orlop-deck is the cock-pit 
A passage round the orlop-deck, to get at the 
ship's side fur repairs during aetion, is called 
the wing- passage. On this deck are the 

cabins and berths of officers ami men. A 
complete deck over the mam deck is the spur 
or flush-deck. The forecastle is the foremost 
part, anil the quarter-deck the aftermost part, 
of the spar-deck ; the waist is the space amid- 
ships, A small deck at the after end is the 
poop or round-house, and usually extends to 
the mizzen. Above it is the ponp-deck. A 
similar deck at the forward end is called the 
topgallant-forecastle. A transverse deck ex- 


tending across the middle of the vessel la 
called a hurricane.- deck, bridge -deck, or 
bridge. It is common in steam - vessels, 
covering the apace below the paddle-boxes. 
Detached buildings on a deck arc deck-houses. 
The openings in a deck are ladder-ways ur 
hatchways. ' Tween-decks is the space below the 
spar-deck. The former is covered by a hood or 
covering called a companion, llio coverings 
of a hatchway arc hatches. The raised ledges 
aro md the hatchway are coamings In thu fore 
and aft direction ; head-ledges in the parts 
athwartships. Glasses Inserted in holes made 
in n deck are c died deck-lights, and serve to 
light cabins below. (Knight.) 

B. As adjective : 

1. Of or pertaining to a deck ; as, drc/c-light, 
deefc-pump, Ac. 

2. Carried on the deck ; as, deck- cargo, deck - 
passenger, Ac. 

H To clear the decks: To prepare for action. 

deck beam, s. 

Shipbu ild. : A strong beam running across 
a ship, to support the deck and keep the sides 
at their proper distance. 

deck bridge, $. 

1. Rail. Eng. : One in which the track occu- 
pies the upper stringer, as distinguished from 
one in which the track, whether for oars or 
carriages, rests on the lower stringer a ud forms 
a through bridge. 

2. Nout. : A platform connecting the jiaddle- 
boxesof a paddle steamer, or above and across 
the deck amidships of a screw. 

deck cargo, s. 

Naut. : That portion of the cargo which Is 
carried on the deck. 

deck feed pump, s. 

Naut. : A hand- pump used for washing 
decks, feeding the boiler, Ac. 

deck hook, s. 

Shipbuild. : A thwartship-frame crossing 
the apron in a nearly horizontal position, to 
strengthen the bow and aupport the forward 
end of the deck. [Stem.] 

deck light, s. A bull's-eye or thick glass 
window let into an upper dock to light a cabin 
or state room. Side-lights are made in a 
similar manner, and light the state-rooms 
through windows in the side of the vesseL 
(Knight.) 

deck-load, s. 

Naut . : The same as Deck-caroo (q. v.). 

deck nail, s. 

Naut. : A diamond-shaped spike for nailing 
down the deck-planks. 

deck passage, s. A passage or voyage 
as a deck-passenger. 

deck passenger, s . A passenger who 
pays for accommodation 011 deck, and is not 
entitled to a sleeping- berth. Such passengers 
are only carried on short trips. 

deck pipe, s. 

Nnut. : An iron pipe through which a chain 
cable is paid iuto the locker. 

deck plate, s. 

Steam-engine : A plate around the chimney 
of a marin /-engine furnace, to keep it fioui 
contact with the wood of Die deck. 

deck pump, s. 

Naut. : [Deck- feed pomp]. 

deck sheet, s. 

Navt. : The sheet of a studding-sail leading 
directly to the deck, by which it is steadied 
until set. 

deck stopper, s. 

Naut. : A cable-stopper on deck, to secure 
the cable forward of the windlass while it is 
being overhauled ; or one abaft the bitis to 
keep more cable from running out. 

deck transom, s. 

Shipbuild. : A horizontal timber under a 
ship's counter. (Knight.) 

* deck (2), s. (Etym. doubtful.] 

1. A pack of cards. 


" Eut. wbll.-a ho thought to steal tho alnglu ten, 

Ti.u Liu; Hiuill.y tuigor J i rum the 

•s .aJicsp. : 2 Henry »*/., T. 1 

2. A heap, a pile, of papers. 

** And for 11 nntf I huv© 

A paper-blurrer who uu nil occasion*. 

For all tiiiKig mid nil acnnoiia, hath auc'i trinket* 
Ready iu the deck." Jlnsungcr : Guardian, liL S. 

decked, i<i. par. or a. [Deck, v.] 

A. vis pa. par. : (Sec the verb). 

B. .4 s adjective : 

I. Ord. letng. : Covered, dressed, adorned, 
set out 

II. Technically : 

1. Shipbuild.: Furnished with a deck. 

*'. . . busses or deefeed vessels from twenty to eighty 
tons burden. . . ."Smith: Wealth of Motions, hit 
xiv., ch. v. 

2. Her. : An epithet applied to a bird when 
the feathers are trimmed or edged with a 
small line of another colour. 

deck'-el, s. [Ger. deckel = a cover, a Ud.] 
Paper-making: A curl* which, by confining 
the pulp, determines the width of the sheet or 
roll of paper. In hand-machines it is a loose 
rectangular frame of wood. In machine work 
it is continuous ; usually of linen and caout- 
chouc along the two margins of the upron. 
The uncut edge is known as the deckel edge. 
(Knight.) 

deckel edge, a. [Deckel.] 

deck’-er, $. [Eng. deck; -er.] 

1 . Ord. Ijxng. : One who decka, covers, or 
adorns anything. 

2. Shipbuild. : A vessel furnished with & 
deck or decka. (Only used in composition ; 
as, a two -decker, tlir ee-decker, Ac.) 

deck'-mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Deck, v.] 

A. A B. vis pr. par. & particip. adj, : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1 . The act of dressing, adorning, or setting 
out. 

*’ Such glorious deckings of the temple." 

B amities, ti. iL. ; Against Idolatry. 

2. An ornament. 

•*. . . ornament© apt for Ler, 

And deckings to her delicacy." 

lieaum. & Fiet. : Loves Pilgrimage, iiL 2. 

II. Shipbuild. : Tlie act of furbishing a 

ship with decka. 

dec'-kle, s. [Deckel.] 

Mach. : An endless baud, used in machinery 
to communicate motion. ( Rossiter .) 

de-claim', * de-clame, i-.i. [Fr. declamtr; 
Sp. & Fort, declantar; Lat. dechtmo — to cry 
out: de , inteus., and clamo — to cry, to shout.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To karaugue, to speak a set oration in 
public. 

•* 1 1 ia usual for masters to make theLr boys declaim 
ou both sides of uu argument." — Swift. 

2. To inveigh. 

"The orators of the opposition declai »i«i against 
him with great auimatiou and asperity ."— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xxiiL 

3. To speak or write pompously. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To utter loudly iu public; to utter rhe- 
torically. 

** Right aa they dcclamcdc thfa mate re." 

C-.aucer ; TroilaS, ii. 1,247. 

* 2. To support by declaiming. 

** Whosoever strives to l»eget, or foment In his heart, 
such [maligniuitl persuasions concerning God. makes 
himself tho devils orator, and declaims hi* cause.'— 
Soutn ■ Serm., viiL 82. 

* 3. To cry down. 

’•This banquet then Is . . . declaimed, spoken of 
and forbidden ." — Adams : H'orfc*. L 175. (Baikt *.) 

t de claim -ant, s. [Fr. deefumant, pr. par. 
of deckimcr. ] " A declaim 1 (q.v.). 

de-claim -er, s. [Eug. declaim ; -er.) 

1. One who declaims or harangues. 

**. . . these drclnimcrs contradicted themselves.*— 
ilacauLty : Hist. Eng., ch. xxiti. 

2. One who inveighs or protests. 

*' Y*»ur salamander ia a perpetual declaimer againct 
Jealousy "—Addison. 

3. A clamourer, a noisy speaker. 

de-claim '-mg, pr. par., a., A s. [Declaim.] 
A. A B. vis pr. par. £ particip. a dj. : (See 
the verb). 


boil, bo^; pout, cat, gell, chorus, ghln, bench; go, gem; thin, this, sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph - f, 

-Clan* -tian= sh g.n. -tion, -sion = shun; -{ion, -§ion = zhrin. -cious, - tious, -sious - shus. -ble, -die, Ac. - bel, del. 
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deolamando — declared 


C. As substantive : 

1. The act «f haranguing or speaking rhe- 
toricaily in public. 

2. A harangue, a speech. 

•• lining not the shut* twu-edired eword of Ood« 
WorU, but the blunt foil* of human fitllncle* »ud do- 
clalmingt'—Bfj. l'aylor: Artlf. Uandsmn., ^ ♦&. 

de-cla-mzin'-dd, adv. [ 1 tail . ] 

Music: In a decluinatory atyle. 

doc-la ma'-tion* s. [hat. dedamatio.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of declaiming or speaking rhe- 
torically in public ; the delivery of a speech 
or harangue in public. 

" Or even, perliaj*. the declamation prtre. 

If to such glorious height lie lifts hi* eye*. 

Byron . T o uyhti Suggested by u College Examination. 

2. A speech or harangue made In public, 
and addressed to the passions ; a aet oration. 

*• At length these dreiamntions became too rldlcu- 
lou* to lie rejieAted. —Macaulay : But. Eng., ch. xL 

3. Showy, pompous oratory ; empty, bom- 
bastic speaking. 

II. Music : The proper rhetorical rendering 
of words set lo music. (Sfuiner <£ Barrett .) 
(Rkcitative.] 

t d^c'-la-ma-tor, * doo-la-matour, s. 

(Lat] *A der.laimer. 

M Who could I *ay. he ir this generou* decla. mntar, 
without being fired at hb uoble MAl V — Toiler. 

de-clam -a-tor-y, a. (Lat. dcdamatoHus.) 

1. Of or i*ertaining to deelamation ; treated 
or spoken ihetorically. 

•». . a declamatory theme amongst the religious 
men of that age.” — I Cotton. 

2. Appealing to the passions ; noisy, t>om- 
bastic. 

•*. , . thought low, or valnlv declamatory, to axhort 
onr youth from tha follies of drcaa, ami of every other 
roixSrfluitjr.’*— QoliUmUh : Th * No. & 

tde-clar'-a-ble, a. (Eng. dedar(e); -able.] 

1. Tiiat may nr can be shown or proved. 
••What slonder opinion* the ancients hehl of the 

efficacy of this stir Is tleelara' le from their compute. 
—Browne : Vulgar Errour *. bk lv., ch. xliL 

2. That may be declared or expressed. 

•\ . . the divine la Inexpressible, but the human 
declarable."— Cudicorth : Intel System, p. 23. 

•de clar ant, a. & s. IFr., pr. par. of 
declarer.) 

A* Asad}.: Declaring, showing, proving. 

B. As subst. : One who declares, shows, or 
proves. 

dec-la -ra'- tion, * dec -la-ra-$i-on, 

* dec -la-ra-fji-oun, s. (Fr. declaration; 
Sp. declaracion ; Port, dedaracho ; Lat. de- 
claration from declaro — to make clear ; de, 
intens., and clams = clear.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of explaining or making clear; 
an explanation, an interpietation. 

•• He ehal diecrine to hyru a declaracioun of this 
lawe."— Treviso, i. 243 

2. The act of declaring, making known, 
affirming, publishing, or avowing; an open 
assertion, avowal, or affirmation. 

♦\ . . pbiiu and full deelnmtinnt of mercy and love 
to the sons of men, . . — Tillots'in. 

3. That which is declared, affirmed, or 
avowed. 

•• He.ir diligently my speech, and my declaration 
with your cars."— ^o!* xiiL 17. 

IL Technically : 

1. Law : 

(t) England : 

(a) That pait of the process or pleadings in 
which a statement of tne plaintiff: s complaint 
against the defendant is set forth, with the 
additional circumstances of time ami place, 
when and where the injury was committed, 
where these aie requisite. 

"When the plaintiff has ttited his case (n the d*- 
clarutltn, it is incumbent mi tin- defendant within a 
reasonable time lo make bis defence by putting in * 
plea.”— filnck&t one : Comment., bk. iiL. ch. xl. 

(b) A simple affirmation allowed in certain 
cases to be takou instead of an oatb or solemn 
affirmation. 

(2) Scots Ixiw : The statement made by a 
prisoner on being arrested on sns)*ieion of a 
crime, which is taken down in writing. 

2. Eacles. : A solemn form to winch the 
English Church requires subscription from 
all who seek admission to her ministry. 

^ (1) Declaration of Independence: 


A Mer. Hist : The Declaration adopted by the 
Continental Congress on July -1, 177b, lu which 
the tyranny and usurpation of tire. it UriUtii 
over the rights of the American Colonies are 
recited, and the claim m>ute ‘‘tli.it these united 
colouies are, and of right ought to U-, free and 
inde|iende‘it sUtos. that they are absolved hum 
all allegiance to tins British crown, and that all 
political connection between them and the State 
of Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally 
dissolved " This document, w ritten by Tliouius 
Jettei-son, is viewed by the American people as 
the most precious tre;isure they possess 
H (2) Declaration of Eight* • 

Eng. /fist.: A declaration drawn up by 
Parliament, and piescuted to William 111. 
and Mary on their accept; mce of the Crown 
of England. U>89. In it Parliament claimed as 
the right of Englishmen to keep arms for 
their own defence ; that the eleetiou of 
members of Parliament ought to be free ; 
that no excessive hues or other punishments 
should be inflicted ; that money should not 
he raised without the consent of Parliament ", 
that a standing army must not he raised or 
kept up in times of peace without the consent 
of Parliament, &c. These articles were after- 
wards embodied lu the Bill of Rights. (Bill, 
B. 11.] 

•* The Dccbiratlon of Mqhts wm therefore turned 
Into* Bill of Right*." — Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., cb xiv. 
(3) Declaration of War: 

Polit. : A public proclamation hy the State 
in which it declares itself to be at war with 
another Power. 


de-cl^r'-a-tive, a. (Fr. didaratif] 

1. Explanatory, making plain or clear. 

“ThU i* * declarative law, ami *ucb are not to be 

token by way of consequence, equity, or coimtmction, 
hut by the letter only . . .'—Baker Chat. I (>ui. 1641). 

2. Making declaration ; assertive, declare- 


•• Notwithstanding y* eonue l« the ennse derlarafhia 
wherby we know that the other Is* father. —Tyndall : 
Worke 4, p. 67. 


de clare', v.t. &. L (Fr. declarer ; 8]*. & Port. 
dectarar ; ltal. dichiarure; lait. dccLou, froiu 
tie, intcus., clara = to make clear, dam* «= 
clear.] 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Ixtnguage: 

* I. To make clear or plain ; to explain, to 
expound. 

M A* hit U declared ynoere In hi* place. “—rnpHe*. 

L 69. 

*2. To make known or evident; todeacril»e, 
to unfold. 

" Tu declare thU » little we mint **»uma that fch* 
•urtoiea of tucli arc exiu-tly tiuooJii .’—Boyle. 

3. To tell or sj>eak out publicly or oja-tily. 

"Oo, net a w Mch man. Ut bho declare wU*t t* 
ieeth . 4 — Itniah xxi. 6. 

i. To publish, to spread abroad, to exhibit 
•• Declare bU glory among the heathen. "—I Chrcm. 
xvt M. 

6. To proclaim ; to appoint by proclamation- 

”. . . tlerfa ring her Queea of Franc Macaulay: 
Bin- Eng . ch. xL 

6. To manifest, to show, to proclaim. 

" The heaven* declare the glory of God. . . Feurta 
xlx. t 

7. To assert, to affirm, to avow. 

• 8. To clear, to exculpate. 

Whcehe rouot beanawerd the cauae* why. and we 
declared. — Patton Letlert, 1. 608. 

1L Customs: To make a declaration or state- 
ment of, as goods u)>ou which duties ara 
payable at the custom-house. 

B. Tb-fltx. : To avow, to ihmw off reserve 
or disguise, and state openly one's opinion, or 
the side one will take. 

••We are a ccmah’emhle hody, who. upon a propel 
occasion would not fall todec/areoureelveo.”— AtLdUtm. 

C. Intransitive : 

1. Ordinary Language : 

t To make clear, Uj show, to describe. Us 
telL 

“ Al»o ferfortb a* I can declare.' — Ootoer * i ISA. 

2. To manifest, to show cleaily. 


* de-cl&r'-a-tlve-lv, adv. (Eng. declara- 
tive ; - ly .] By way of declaration or assertion. 

** * The pxieat shall expiate it.' that li deefara’lprlu, 

, Bates : Harmony of Divine Attribatct, eh. xlU. 

de-clS.r'-a tor, s. (Lat.] 

.Scots Law: (Action of declarator], 

*• an action of geueral declarator of noa-entry." 
—Er'tkhie : Inst., B. I L. tit 5. § 80. 

% (1) Action of declarator : 

Scots Law : A form of procedure in the 
Court of Session in Scot laud, by wliicb an 
action is raised to have it .judicially declared 
that a eertain right, or a certain character, 
exists in a particular person or persons. 

(2) Declarator of Property: 

Scots Law: A statement set forth of one's 
title to laud of which be seeks to be declared 
the sole proprietor. 

(3) Declarator of Trust : 

Scots Law: A statement set forth that cer- 
tain money which a person is using for his 
own benefit is not hisproperty, but belongs to 
a trust. 

* de-clar'-a-tor-I-ly, adv. (Eng. declara- 
tory ; -ly.) ’ By way of declaration or asser- 
tion. 

•*. . . both deehrntorily confirmed the oame."— 

Browne : Tut gar Errour *. 


de-ciar'-a-tor-y, a. & s. (Fr. declarator.) 

A. yls adj. : Declarative, expressive, affir- 
matory, affirmative. 

••. . . whether the hill should or should not be 
declaratory.”— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., eh. xv. 

Followed by of before that which is 
declared or affirmed. 

•• . . merely declaratory of the lxff ft* It stood. . . ." 
— Macaulay : But. Eng , ch. xiit. 

v B, As svbst. : An explanatory declaration. 

**. . . looking certoluly for none « ther thing hut a 
enmmnrv ooeuttiou m t lie cse-s of controversy, with a 
email tleeln atomt to have followed. —Elate trials: 
The Duke of Norfolk (an. 1571). 


^ DeclarnV'ry part af on Act: 

Law: A part of an Act which clearly defines 
rights to be observed and wrongs to be avoided. 
(ilViorfon.) 


declaratory act, s. 

Polit. : An act intended to explain or declare 
more clearly the meaning of a previous act. 


declaratory action, 

Scots Law: (Action of declarator.] 


*• The *uu hy eertoln aimis declares. 

Both when the south projects a *tormy Cay. 

And wlieu the clearing north w ill |»utt the cltmtim 
Away. 4 Dryden : Virgil ; Omrgtc^ I. 

3. To affirm, to avow, to declare, to state 
openly. 

“ He declared therefore that he abhorred the thom-ht 
Of astaudiug army .” — Macaulay : But hug., ch. xxiiL 

4. To make a declaration or avowal of one'» 
views ; to declare oneself. 

0. To lay cards, face up, on the table, for 
scoring (esp. at bezique). 

(1) With far = in favour of any person or 
thing. 

•• Hke fawning c-uirtiers, for success they wait. 

And theu come smiling, and declare for i ,t« * 

Dry den. 

(2) With aj/ainsf = in opposition to »Dy 
person or thing. 

*• The internal faculties of will and understondin* 
decreeing and declaring against them . '—Taylor. 

II. Law: 

1. To make a declaration of the cause at 
action against the defendant. 

2. T«> make a simple declaration or affirma- 
tion in lieu of a solemn affirmation or oath. 

TJ To declare off : To refuse to proceed with 
any undertaking, contract, or engagement; 
to renounce. 

Crabb tii ns discriminates between to de- 
clare, to publish, and to pn.c’aim: " Tbe word 
declare does not express any particular mode 
or c ircumstance of making known, ns is im- 
plied by the others ; we may* r clare publicly 
or privately; wejwWi*fcaml proclaim only im 
a public manner : we may declare by word of 
nioutli, or by writing ; we may jnddisft or pro- 
claim by any means that will render tlie thing 
most generally known. In declaring, the 
leading idea is that of speaking out that which 
passes in the mind ; in ^iblishing, the leading 
idea is that of making public or common ; ia 
proclaiming, the leading idea is Uiat of crying 
aloud : we may therefore often »fccferre_1»y pnb- 
lishing and proclaiming: a rfce/ara/io« is * 
personal act ; a jirntfiniwifum is of general 
interest." (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

For the difference between to declare and te 
discover, see Discover ; and for that between 
to aeclure and to express, see Express. 

de-clar'ed, pa. par. or a. (Declare.] 

A As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Made clear, koown, or manifest. 


ate, at fare, amidst, what, fall, father: we. wet, here, camel, her. there; pine, pit, s:re, sir. manne; go. pot. 
or. wire. w 9 li; work. who. a 6n ; mute. cub. cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try. Syrian, m, ce= e. ey = a. qu - kw. 
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2. Oiwnily avowed, professed. 

de-cliir'-ed-ly, adv. [Eng. declared; -Jy.] 
Openly, avowedly, explicitly ; without dis- 
guise or cun veal 111 imt. 

. , umllsceni.vbly ns some, or mspectedly ns 
others, or deduced' * ns many.” — Bp. Taylor: Arttf. 
Hamit nnoneu, p. W. 

• dc-clar'-ed-ncSS, s. I Eng. declared ; -ness ] 
The state or quality of being declared, or 
openly avowed, 

• dc-clare'-meat, *. [Eng. declare; -ment.\ 
A declaration, manifestation, or prouC 

“Which issd<'d4r«m«n' n{ very different part*."— 
ttrowne : Vulgar Krrourt. hk. ii., vh. i. 

de-clar'-cr, s. [Eng- declare) ; -er.] One who 
makes a declaration ; one who proclaims, de- 
clares, or mows anything. 

*■. . . /in open declarer of God’s goodness.’— Cdal : 
Luka, c. IS. 

iS-clar'-Ins. pr. jwir., a., & s. [Declare.] 

A. & B. 4s jrr. par. <£ particip. artj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. 4s snbst. : The net of making clear, 
known, or public; declaration. 

“And now we will come to the declaring of the 
matter lu few words .’— I Mucc. vh 17. 

ie-clcn'-slon, s. [Fr. declination, from Lai 
dcdiiuftioncm , acc. of dedinatio = a turning 
or leaning away.] [Decline.] 

1. Ordinary language : 

*1. A turning or moving away ; declination, 
descent. 

", . . the dedent'on of the laud from that place to 
the sen . . ."—Burnet : Theory. 

2. All ar t or stale of descending or falling 
from a letter toward a tvorse state ; falling 
off. 

“ From almost nullity into a state 
Of matchless grandeur, and declension thence." 

Co toper : Yardley Oak. 

*3. A state of deterioration or inferiority. 

" To base declension nnd loath’d bigamy." 

Shakesp. : IHdvt- dttl .. HL 7. 
*4. The act of courteously declining or 
refusing ; a refusal. 

II. Grammar : 

1. The inflection of nouns, adjectives, and 
pronimns : the di’lcrent fornis assumed by 
them as they lean or fall away from the form 
of the nominative; [Case.] 

**. . . ancient languages were more full of declen- 
sions, coses, conjugations tenses, and the like."— 
Bacon : On Learning, bk. vi. ch. 1. 

2. The act of declining a nonn. &c., that is, 
of repeating in order the di fie rent forms as- 
sumed in the different cases. 

3. A number or class of nouns declined 
after the same pattern. 

U Declension of the needle : [Declination]. 

t de-cler'-i-C?l-izo, V.t. [Pref. de — away, 
from; Eng. clerical; ize .] To remove from 
ecclesiastical nutiiority or supervision ; to 
secularize. 

*t de-cler' i-cal-iz-mg, pr. par. &, s. [De- 
CLERlCALlZJi.]* 

A. As pr. par. ; (See the verb). 

B. 4s subst. : The uct of removing from 
ecclesiastical authority or supervision ; secu- 
larization. 

“We shall have fresh meas T .-es directed to the rf- 
cfrric.tluing of education."— Ti net. Aug. St, 18*1, p. 7, 
col 4. 

de-cli-eux'-i-a, s. [Named after M. Declienx, 
a French gardener ; Lat. adj. pi. suff. -ia ] 
Hot.: A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Chtchnnnrem, and cousisting chiefly of 
shrubs, rarely Lerba. 

de-clin'-a-ble, a. [Fr. declinable.] Capable 
of being declined ; having inflections. 

” Infinitive* [of Hebrew word*] are not declinable." 
—Sharp* : On the Hebrew Language, let. 4. 

de-clln'-al, a. [Eng. dcdin(c) ; -at) 

1. Ord. Lang. : Bern ling down, declining. 

2. Gcol. : Applied to the slope of strata 
from tiie axis. 

deo'-lin-ant, a. [Lat. declinans, pr. par. of 

dcclino.] * 

tier. : An epithet applied to a serpent borne 
wiLh the tail straight downwards ; also called 
Declivant (q.v.). 

d5c'-lfn-atc, a. [Lat. declinatus, pa. par. of 
deolino.) [Decline, p.) 


Hot. : Applied to organs curving nr bending 
downwards, whether tha natural direction or 
in virtue of weakness. 

d£e-lln-a'- tlon, s. [Lat. decllnatianem , acc. 
of dedinatio = u bending down, from ilcdiua ; 
Fr. declination ; Sp. declination.] [Decline, 

v.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L Literally : 

1. The act of bending or moving down- 
wards ; a descent, a slope. 

“. . . few men have frowned first upon Fortune, 
ami precipitated themselves from the input her wheel, 
before they felt at least, the declination of it." — 
Oryaen : Am'toyna { Dedication). 

2. The net of moving obliquely ; deviation 
from a straight line. 

3. A variation from a fixed point 

“There Is no drclimttion of latitude, nor variation 
of the elevation of the pole, . . Woodward. 

*11, Figuratively: 

1. A deviation from moral rectitude ; a 
going aside from the straight way. 

. a peccant creature fdiould disapprove and 
repent of every declin Uion . . ."—South : sermons. 

2. The act or state of falling off or becoming 
weaker ; decay, deterioration. 

**. . . oure force growetb In tied i nation."— Brenda: 
Quintus Curttut, iuL 260. 

3. The act of declining or refusing; a 
refusal, a non -acceptance. 

4. An averseness or disinclination. 

", . . the queen's declination from marriage, . . 

8'ow : Queen Ells ibeth (on. 1581). 

B. Technically : 

3. 4sfro». : Tlie angular distance of a star 
or planet north or south of the celestial 
equator. It is measured on the great circle 
which passes through the centre of the body 
and the two poles, and is consequently per- 
pendicular to the equator. 

2. Compass: The horizontal angle which a 
needle makes with the meridian. [Variation.] 

3. Dialling : The declination of a plane is 
an arc of the horizon, comprehended either 
between the plane and the prime veitic.il 
circle, if accounted from the east or west ; or 
else between the meridian and the plane, if 
accounted Irom the north or south. (Harris.) 

* i. Gram. : Tlie deelensioo or declining of 
a noun through its cases. 

H (l) Declination circles : [Circles of De- 
clination]. 

(2) Declination of a wall or plane : [Declin- 
ation, 13. 3J. 

(3) Declination of the needle : (Declination, 
B. 2]. 

declination compass, s. An instru- 
ment by which the magnetic declination of 
any place may be measured when its astrono- 
mical meridian is known. (Ganot : Physics , 
g t»7“.) [Declinometer.] 

declination needle, *. (Declinometer.) 

dee' lin-a-tor, «. [Fr. dcclinatoire ; Hal. 
decliiuttorio, from Lat. declinat(us), pa. par. of 
dcclino.] 

1. Dialling : An instrument used in dialling, 
for taking tlie declination aud inclination of a 
plane. (Knight.) 

?. .Scots Law: The same as Declinature 
( q.v.). 

”, . . b) go to the council, and make a declinator 
against the bishops. . . ."—Spalding, 1. 6-S. 

*de-clln'-a^tdr-y, n. «fc s. [Low Lat declin- 
ator iits, from declinatus, pa. par. of dcclino . j 

A. Asad}.: Of or pertaining to declination 
or declining ; expressive of or containing a 
refusal. 

B. As substantive : 

I. Ord. Ding. : An excuse, a reason for de- 
clining. 

“They bail ft declinatory of course. viz., thftt matters 
of parliament were too high fur t hem.”— Horth : Life 
of /.ord UuiffurU. it 10. (Uariot.) 

II. Technically : 

1. Dialling: The same as Declinator, 1. 

“There are several ways to know the several planes ; 
hut the readiest la by :ui instrument c;n led a dtvUno- 
tory fitted tu the variation uf your place. —Siozon. 

2. Law: The same as Declinator 2 (q.v,). 

Declinatory plea: 

Old Dm: The net of pleading benefit of 
clergy before trial or conviction. (Blackstone : 
Comment bk. iv„ eh. xvi.) 


do clm-a^turo, a. [Fr. diclinajUdre . j 

* 1. Ord. lAtng. : The ac£ of declining ot 
refusing. 

2. Scots Law : The privilege In certain cares 
of being allowed to decline to acknowledge 
the jurisdiction of tlie court before which one 
is citeil ; a term used both in civil and in 
ecclesiastical courts. 

" Declinature Is fuumteil, Sntly, ration* nuperti 
ju.iici. 1 , where either the Jnd^e I0nis«lf. or hi* uear 
kiuiLLLiui, hath an iuteruit in the suit. "—Eitk* i»«: 
bk. L, L ii., i 24. 


dc -Cline', v.i. ft t. [Fr. di diner ; 8p. & Port. 
dect.utur % from Lat. dcclino ~ to bend or lean 
away from : de = away from, and clino = to 
bend, to lean.] 

A- Intransitive : 

L Literally: 

I. To beud or lean downwards; to hang 
down. 

", . . with declining head into his txswm." 

Shakesp.; Taming of the 8hi*u>. Indue. L 

* 2. To bend or bow down. 

“ Far more to you do I decline.' 

Sfmkee/K : Comedy of Errors, 11L 2. 

IL Figuratively : 

* 1. To move aside or away ; to deriate from 
what is right ; to leave the straight path. 

“ Neither shall thou speak In a cause to decline of tar 
many to wrest Judgment."— Exoutu xxilL2. 

* 2. To turu aside or keep away from. 

“. . . yet do I not decline from tby testimonies. 

PS. cxix. 167. 

*3. To sink down. 

" I ftm declined 

Into tha vale of yearn." hhakenp. ; Othello. UL a 

4. To become feeble, decayed, or deterior- 
ated ; to decay, to sink or fall into u worse 
state ; to fail. 

“ His popularity and aathority among hi* hrethrs* 
had greatly aeclined . . ."—Macaulay i UliL Eng.. 
ctt. vtii. 

5. To approach the close or end. 

* 6. Tu incline, to tend. 

"The purple lustre . . . dcclimth In the end to th* 
colour ol wme. -Midland : Pliny. 

* 7. To condescend, to bend. 

“ He would decline even to the lowest of his family.* 

—IauLu Hulchiiwm. 

8. To avoid, to refuse, to shirk or shun. 

B. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 
t 1. Literally : 

(1) To bend or hang down ; to depress, to 
lower. 

** Carnations ono* 

Prized for surpassing benuty, and no less 
For the peculiar puius they had required, 

Dec lined their languid heads without support* 
n'ordawurth : LUcurtion, bk. L 

(2) To cause to descend or turn downward*, 
to direct to one side. 


"And now fair Phcehus ‘pan decline In hrvsto 
HLa weary wagguu to the western vaie." 

Spewr. 

2. Figuratively ; 


*(1) To cause to bend or give way; to irf 
fluence ; to bend to one's will. 


A lady tamer he. and leads men warnings 
How to decline their wives and curh ti.eir manneni* 
Beaum. A Eletch. : Hale a Wife, n. A. 

* (2) To turn aside. 

"... when feast* Ills heart might have declined, 
With which they welcomed him." 

Chapman : Homer i Iliad, V. 007. 

• (3) To diminish, to reduce, to decrease. 

“You have decline i his means."— B*n am. A Pidch. 


(4) To lower, to abase, to degrade. (Lamb. 

Decay of Beggars.) 

(5) To slniu, to refuse, to avoid, to torn 
away from. 

"... tbev for more readily forgive a commander 
who loees a bat lie than a komimuidcr who dccUnet 
OUQ ." — Macaulay . HLd. Eng., ch. x»v. 

IL Gram. : To inflect a noun ; to repeat or 
write tlie various terminations of a noun 
according to its various cases. 

" You decline lauoa, ami construe Ixthi, by the help 
of a tutor, or with some English translation.”— Wattx. 


dS-cIIne'. s. [Fr. declin ; ltal. decZtno.] [D*- 

CL1NE, H.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* L Lit. : A netting or sinking. 

“This evening from the sun* decline . . 

Milton : P. L.. It. TW. 

2. Fig. : A falling off or sinking fmra a 
better, stronger, or more perfect state to one 
■worse; a becoming impaired, decayed, or 
deteriorated; decay, diiuinutioo, deteriora- 
tion. 


boll, bo$; pout, Jdwl ; cat, 90II, chorus, ^hin, toenph; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a§; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ins. 
-cian, -t.inn = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tdon, si on - y-birn. -clous, -tLous, -alous — ah us. -ble, -die, &c. = bcL dcL 
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declined— decomposite 


“The decline of the old Raman empire, . . ."—Sir 
IK. Tempi*: I/eroU- Virtue. 

II. Medical : 

]. A common name for consumption, parti- 
cularly pulmonary, and other chronic diseases. 
In winch the strength gradually tails until the 
person affected dies. 

2. That stago of a disease at which the 
characteristic symptoms begin to abate. 

d$-clin ed, pa. par. or a. [Decline, v.] 

do elm cr, s. [Eng. declin(e); -er.J 

1. Ord. Ixtnrj. : One who declines. 

", , . n studious dtvliner of boiiournond title*." — 
Evelyn ‘ Memoirs, vol. 1., i*. L 

2. Dialing: The same as Declininq-dial 
( q.v.). 

Ofi-clm' trig, pr. par., a., k s. [Decline, i».) 

A. k B. As pr. par . £ particip. atlj. : (Sea 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

L Ordinary language : 

1. The act or bending, turning, or hanging 
down. 

2. A declination from the right path ; a 
deviation from rectitude. 

", . . the moat seeming declining* of hla equltle, . . .* 
— Mon nt ugne : tirvuMe Essnycs, pt. I*., Trent. 4, } 4. 

3. The aet of refusing, rejecting, or shun- 
ning ; non-acceptance. 

II. Cram. : The declination or declension of 
a noun. 

**. . . tho first declining ot a nowne and » verbe."— 
Atcham : The is choirmaster , bk. 1L 

declining dial, s. 

Dialing : One which cuts either the plane 
of the prime vertical circle or plane of the 
horizontal obliquely. (Knight.) 

d5-clin 6m et-er, s. [Eng. decline), and 
Gr. perpov (metron) — a measure.] An appa- 
ratus for measuring the declination of a 
magnetic needle ; its variation from the true 
meridian. (Knight.) 

t de-clin'-ous, a . [Eng. dcclin(e); -ows.) 

Bot. : The same as Declinate (q.v.). 

dec'-liv-ant, a. [Lat. declivis — inebning 
downwards.] 

Her. : The same as Declinant (q.v.). 

* de-cliv'-it-ous, a. [Lat. dechmfgenit. de- 
divitis ) ; Eng. jufj. sutf, -ons. ) Gradually 
sloping or descending ; moderately steep. 

de -cllv'-i-ty, s. [Fr. dtclivitc, from Lat. 
declivitatcm , accns. of dccliviUts = a declivity, 
aslope; declivis = inclining downwards: de 
away, down, and clivus = a slope.] 

1. An inclination, slope. or gradual descent 
of the surface of the ground ; the same in- 
clination of the ground is, when regarded 
from the bottom upwards, mi acclivity (q v.), 
and when regarded from the top downwards a 
declivity. 

M Nor soft declivities with tufted hills, 

Nor view of waters turning lmsy milts. ’* 

Coiopcr ' Retirement, 333. 834. 

2. An inclination, fall, or descent. 

. . is so railed from the swiftness of its current: 
and that awiftiie-» [is| occasioned by the declivity of 
its course"— 1 Cult on : Angler, pt ii., ch. L 

• de-cll v'-ous, a. [Lat. decHvns = sloping 
downwards.] Declivitous, sloping. 

dS-coct', v.t. [Lat. dccoctvs, pa. par. of de- 
coquo— to boil down : de = down (intens.), 
and cogxto = to cook.] 

I. Lit. : To prepare by boiling or by digest- 
ing in hot water. 

“ The longer malt or herbs are decocted in liquor, the 
clearer it la."— Bacon. 

*11. Figuratively : 

1. To digest by beat of the stomach. 

“There she decocts and doth the food prepare," 

Dimes : hnmort. of Soul, «. 12. 

2. To warm up, to heat. 

** Can sodden water. . . . 

Decoct their cold blood to such valiant heat?" 

Shnkesp.: henry r.. HL 6. 

d£-coc'-ta, s. pi. [Lai. went. pi. of dccoctus, 
pa. par. of dtcoquo = to boil dmvu.J 

piuvrm . ; Decoctions are watery solutions of 
vegetable medicinal substances prepared by 
■bulling. They should not be prepared from 
aubstancc-s containing volatile oils, os they 
are dissipated in the process. They should 


ba attained when hot, as some of the active 
substances may be deposited on cooling. 

dc-coct cd, pa. par. or a. [Decoct.] 

* decoct' i-bie, a. [Eng. decoct; -able.] 
That may be boiled, or digested. 

dG-coo tion, • de coo ct oun, s. [Fr. de- 
coction ; Sp. decoction ; Ital. decusione, alt from 
Lat. decoct io nan. acc. of decoct io, from decoctus, 
jin. jiar. of decoquo = to deeoct(q. v.).] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act or process of jireparing by boiling 
or by digesting in hot water. 

“The lineaments of a white lily will rematu niter 
the utruiiKOfct decoction.'’ — A rbuthwt. 

2. A preparation made by boiling in water; 
tha liquor in which any vegetable or animal 
matter haa been digested. 

" If the plant be boiled hi water, tha utratned liquor 
U called tho decoction of the plant."— Arbnthnot, 

II. Pharm. : An aqueous solution of the 

active jirincijiles of nnv Rtibatance, obtained 
by boiling. These solutions are classed aa 
simple uud compound. [Decocta.J 

* dc-coct-ive, a. [Eng. decoct ; -ive.] Having 
the power or quality of decocting. 

* de-COCt -lire, s. [Eng. rlecoct ; -urt .] A 
decoction ; a substance prtqiared by decocting. 

dec' o-ddn, s. [Gr. Sena. ( delta ) = ten, and 
oSovv (odous), gen it. o56^o? (odontos) = a 
tooth. So called because the calyx has ten 
teeth] 

Bot. : A genus of Lythracea?. Decodon 
verticil! atu, the Swamp Loose-stiile, is a native 
of the United States. It has been used as an 
eimnenagogue. 

* dc-coir-ment, s . [Fr. decorement.) A 

decoration or decorating. 

", . . the pollcie and decoirment of this realtne, . . 

- Acts Ja. VI.. i 3 s: (ed. isu), p soo. 

* de-coil', v.t. [Lat decollo.] [Decollate.] To 

behead. 

" By a speedy dethroning and dccolling of the king." 
—Purliam. Hut (au. UMbj. 

* de-col late, v.t. [Lat. decollatus, pa. par. of 
decollo — to behead : de= away, from : collum 
= the neck.] To behead, to decapitate. 

“ He brought forth a statue with three heads: two 
of them were quite beat off. and the third was much 
homed, hut not decollated. — Ueywood : Hierarch, of 
Angels (1C35), p. 474. 

* de-col' -lat-ed, pa. par. or n. [Decollate.) 

Zool, : A term applied to spiral shells that 
hove lost their apex. It frequently happens 
that as spiral shells become adult, they cease 
to occupy the upper part of the cavity. The 
deserted space is sometimes very thin, and 
becoming dead and brittle it breaks away, 
leaving the shell truncated or decollated. 
This happens constantly with the Trunca- 
te lire, Cylindrellip. and Bulimus decollatus. 
(Woodward: Mollusca.) 

* de-col -lat-mg, pr. par., a., k s. [De- 
collate.] 

A A B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj .: (See 
the verb). 

C. vis subst. : The act of beheading ; decol- 
lation. 

de-col-la tion, * de -col la cl oun, s. [Fr. 

decollation, fmiii Lat. dccollationem, acc. of 
de colb i do, from decollatus, pa. par. of decollo = 
to behead.] The act ol beheading or decapi- 
tating. it is more especially applied to the 
beheading of St. John the Baptist. 

*' Of the decotlacioun of Seint John ." — Trcvita v. 49. 

de-col'-or-ant, a. k s. [Lat. decolorans , pr. 
par. of dccoioro.} 

A. As adj. : Capable of depriving of colour; 
blenching, blanching. 

B. A s suhst. : Anything which hleacbes or 
removes colour. 

* de-col or-atc, v.t. [Lat. dccolomt \is ; pa. 
par. nf dccoioro = to remove colour from : de = 
away, from; color = colour.] To remove colour 
from ; to bleach, to blanch. 

* de -col’-or-ate, a. [Lat. decoloratus.] 

Bot. : Having lost its colour. 

* de-col-or-a’-tion, s. [Lat. decoZorafio.] 

1 . The art or jimresa of depriving of colour ; 
bleaching, blanching. 


2. The state of being without colour ; ab- 
sense or loss of colour. 

”... w« uiuat not uud ere baud by this word p>ilo 
* alluvia decoturation, or whlteneb* of tha «klu.“— 
Ferrand: Love Melancholy p. 12L 

dc-col or-im et-er, s. ( l^it. ikrolor — with- 
out colour; Gr. perpou (metron) — a measure.) 
A measurer of the ellects of bleaching-] *owd<*r. 
An instrument to test the j ower of charcoal 
in its divided state in decolourizing solutiona. 
It is a graduated tube charged with a teat 
solution of indigo or molabsea. (Knight.) 

dc <ol or Iz-a -tlon, de col our lz-ar 
tion, s. [Eng. decoU/uriz(e) ; - ation .] The 
aet or process of decolourizing or bleaching. 

de-col or-ize, v.t. [Decolourize.] 

* de- col -0 ur, V.t. [Lat. decolor = without 
colour.] To deprive of colour ; to bleach. 

de-col'-our ant, a. & s. [Lat. decolorans t 
pr. jiai. of dccoioro = to deprive ol colour.] 

A. As adj. : Capable of reiooviug colour; 
bleaching. 

B. As subst . : Any aubatauce capable ef 
renioviug colour, 

* de-co! our- ate, v.t. [ Deco Lon ate.] 

* de- col our -a’- tion, s. (Decolora- 
tion.) Au aUstmctiou ; lose or absence of 
colour. 

de-col our-mg, pr . par., a., & s. [Decol- 
our.] 

A. & B. As pr. par . £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or process of remov- 
ing colour ; bleaehing. 

decolouring-style, *. A method of 
calico- printing iu which the piece of goods is 
coloured, and a part of it — forming a given 
pattern— is subsequently discharged. Also 
known as the discharge- style. It may be done 
by printiugadyed pkce. with something which 
cancels a portion ol the colour, or by printing 
an uncoloured jtiece with n substance which 
keeps the colour from penetrating certain 
parts. This is eullcd the resLt-style. By 
printing certain parts with a mordant, then 
colouring, a .subsequent washing mny i t move 
all trace of dye except at the mordanted parts. 
(Knight.) 

* de-COl’ -our- Ize, v.t. [Eng. decolour; -ire.J 
To i e move colour from ; to deprive of colour ; 
to bleach. 

de -com-plex, a. [Pref. de (intens.), and 
Eng. complex (q.v.).] Compounded of complex 
ideas. 

de-c6m-pos'-a ble, a. [Eng. decompose); 
-able.) Capable of being decomposed er re- 
solved iuto its constituent elements. 

de-com-pDse , v.t. k i. [Fr. decomposer.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To resolve a compound into its con- 
stituent elements ; to sejtarate the elementary 
parts of. 

“ That portion of this earth, which Is by water 
iutrodu^eff into the plants is decomposed ... — Kir- 
wan . On JJ inures, p. 49. 

2. To break up, to dissolve. 

*' . . : hasy in their trade of decompning organiza- 
tion. . . ."—Burke : Lett, io a ,VoW<* Lord. 

B. Intrans. : To become resolved into the 
constituent elements ; to become decomposed, 
hroken up, or analyzed ; to putrefy. 

de-com-pos'ed, pa. par. or a. [Decompose.) 

d5-c6m-p3S-uag, pr. par., a., k s . (De- 
compose.) 

A & B. ds pr. par . £ particip. adj . : (See 
the verb). 

C. -4s substantive : 

1. The act of resolving a compound into its 
constituent elements. 

2. The state or becoming decomposed. 

de-com'-pof-itc, a. k s. [Pref. de (intens.), 
and Eng. composite (q.v.).] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Compounded a second time ; 
compounded with something already compo- 
site. 

2. Bot. : The same as decompound (q.v.). 


te, f6t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pino, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cuh, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. », oe = e; ey = a. qu = lew. 
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B. As substantive : 

]. Gen. : A substance compounded with 
others already compounded. 

2. Cltem. : A metallic or other body com- 
posed of the metal and a menstruum. 

•’ Decomposite* of three metala . . ."—Bacon. 

dc-com po si tion (1), s. [Fr. cUcomposi - 
tion. J 

I. Literally : 

1. The net or process of resolving a com- 
pound body into its constituent elements; 
resolution, analysis. 

2. Gen, : The state or condition of becoming 
resolved into the constituent elements; a re- 
lease from combined matter; disintegration, 
resolution ; putrefaction. 

3. Spec. : The state of becoming decomposed 
or decayed. 

II. Fig. : A breaking up or dissolving. 

", . . It Is to be effected without a decim position of 
the whole civil ami political mass . . ."—Burke .* On 
the French Revolution. 

(1) Decomposition of forces : 

Meek. : The same as Resolution of Forces (q.v.). 

(2) Decomposition of light: 

Optics: The resolving or breaking ap of a 
beam of light into the prismutii colours. 

de-edm-po-^f-tion (2), s. [Pref. de (intens.) ; 
Eng. composition (q.v.).] The act of com- 
pounding substances already compound. 

" We ciinider what happens In the compositions and 
decompositions of sallue parti Boyle. 

de com-potind (1), a. & s. [Pref. de (intens.), 
and Eng. compound , a. (q.v.).] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang. & Gen. : Compounded of things 
already compound ; doubly compounded. 

. . they are nther. to borrow a term of the gram- 
mariaas. dcconpimul bodies, made up of the whole 
metal and the menstruum, or other additainent* em- 
ployed to disguise it"— Boyle, 

2. Bot. : A pi died to an organ which is 
deeply divided, the divisions themselves being 
divided. A leaf is said to be decompound 
when it is twice or thrice pinnate; a panicle, 
when its branches are also panieled ; a flower, 
when it is formed of compound flowers. 

B, As subst. : A decomposite (q.v.). 

", . . they are hut com pound a and decompound* of 
the several presbyteries of presbyterial churches."— 
Goodwin : Worfcjt, voL iv. ( pt. iv., p. l;9. 

de-com-p oiind' (1), v.t. [Pref ffe = awny, 
from, and Eng. compound, v. (q.v.).] To de- 
compose ; to resolve into the constituent 
elements. 

*\ . . if we consider that In learning their names, 
and the signiticatiou of these names, we learn to 
decompound them . . ." — Bolingbroke : On Human 
Knowledge. 

de-co m-p blind' (2), v.t. [Pref, de (intens.), 
and Eng. compound, v. (q.v.).] To compound 
a second time ; to compound a substance with 
another already compound. 

••The ume may lie done in all our complex IdeAS 
whatsoever; which, however compounded and itecam* 
pounded, may at hist be resolved into simple ideas," — 
Locke: Human Urulerstnnding, bk. ii. . ch. xxiL 

de-com-p blind a-ble, a. [Eng decom- 
pound (1), v. ; able. ] Capable of being decom- 
posed or resolved. 

" . . all nature seems to be decompoundable into 
floldlty.*— Brit. Crtl., ix. SS. 

de-com-p blind -edL pa. par. or a. [Decom- 
pouno, v .] 

de-com-pbiind'-mg (1), pr. par., a., &, s. 
[Decompound (1), u.] 

de-com-pbund mg (2), pr. par., a. t & s. 
[Decompouno (2), D.J 

* de-compt, *. [O. Fr. descompt ; Fr. de- 

compte.] An account. 

* de-con-coct*. v.t. [Pref. de = away, from, 
and Eng. concoct (q.v,).] To decompose, dis- 
solve, or separate. 

"Since these Beuedlctiaes Lave had all their crudi- 
ties deconcocted "—Fuller: Ch. Hist., vl. 2G7. 

de-con se-crate, v.t [Pref. de=away, from, 
and Eng. consecrate (q.v.).] T>> deprive of a 
sacred character ; to uuconseeratc ; to secu- 
larize, to devote or apply to secular uses. 

de-oon-se-cra'-tlon, s. [Pref. de — away, 
from, and Eng. consecration (q.v.).] The act 
of deconsecrating, or depriving of aacred 


character; secularization ; turning or applying 
to secular uses. 

*de-coped,a. [Fr. dicoupe.) Cut, slashed. 

•• With ehouu decoped, and with laaa." 

llomuunl of the Hose, M2. 

*de-cor, v.t. [Decor.] 

* dec'-d-ra-ment, s. [Lat decoramen, from 
tlecuro = to oruumeiit.] Au oruament or em- 
bellishment. 

dec’-o-rate, v.t. [Lat. decorotns , pa.'par. of 
dccorn = to oruumeut ; decus (genii. decoris ) = 
an ornament.] 

L Literally: 

1. Gen. : To adorn, to beautify, to embel- 
lish, to deck out. 

", . . the ancient Romans hail decorated their bathe 
and tempi** with iuiui> -coloured columns . . ."— 
Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xii, 

2. Spec. : To invest a person with a cross, 
medal, or other insignia for distinguished 
conduct. 

** ... It la prohable that ceotleman will be decorated 
for his cleier and gallant behaviour.” — Da tig Tele • 
graph, Oct 11, l»s2, 

* II. Fig. : To adorn, to ounoble, to enrich. 

", . . my mvude deliberately detenulued to haue 
decorated this realms, wytli wholesome lawca, statute* 
aud audiuamn.es.' — Hall: Edward J I', (au. 23.) 

dco'-d-rat-ed, pa. par. or a. [Decorate, v.) 

A. As. pa. par. ; (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Ord. Linq . : Decked out, adorned, orna- 
mented, embellished. 

2. Arch. : An epithet applied to the Middle, 
or Perfect, Pointed st\ le of architecture in 
England, which lasted from about the end of 
the thirteenth to the end of the fourteenth 
century. This style exhibits the most com- 
plete stage of development in Pointed archi- 
tecture, combined with elegance and richness 
of form. Its moat distinguishing feature is 



the tracerv of the windows, the patterns of 
which consisted at first of geometrical figures, 
aucli as circles and treloils, hut subsequently 
became more complicated with undulating 
and intersecting lines The application of 
ornament was also freer, both in its nature 
and in its treatment. The normal form of 
the piers of the nave in ornate churches was 
diamond-shaped. The Decorated style was 
preceded by the Early Pointed style, and 
succeeded by the Perpendicular. [Peopen- 
oicular, Pointed,] 

dec'-o-rat-ing, pr. par., o„ & s. [Decorate.] 

A. k B. pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As sub fit. : The act of making beautiful 
or adorning; decoration. 

dec o-ra’-tlon, s. [Fr. dicoration ; Sp. de- 
V'rucion ; Hal. dccoracione, ul! from Low Lat. 
decomtin, from decorat ns, pa. par. of decoro. ] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of decorating, embellishing, or 
adorning. 

", . . if he attempted decoration, seldom produced 
anythlngbnt deformity ” — Sluc-mluy: Hist. Eng., ch. iit 

2. Anything used as an ornament, or to 
decorate any place, person, or tiling. 

". . . our church did evm then exceed the Romish 
lu ceremouiea aud decorations." — ilnrvct : ) Yarns, vol 
1L. p. -M&. 

3. Spec. : A cross, medal, or other insignia, 
given aud worn for dist ingnislied conduct. 

•* H1b Hiphliess the Khedive has already conferred 
d*oor>i‘i*»u ui on the officers leaving . . .''—Daily 
Te e graph, Oct. 9, 1882 


II. Technically : 

1. Music: The signature of a piece of music. 
(Stainer £ Barrett.) 

2. Art, Arch., £c. : The combination of 
ornamental objects, which are employed in 
great variety principally for the interior and 
exterior of all kinds of editices, and for pur- 
poses of art generally. 

decoration-day, s. In the United States 
a day, May 30, appointed for the decoration 
with flowers, &c., of the graves of tnose who 
fell in the Civil War, ISC1 — 5. 

dec'-d-rat-Ive, a. [Fr. decoratif.) Decorat- 
ing, adorning; pertaining to, used, or tit for 
embellishment ; skilled in decorating. 

decorative art. The art of decoration. 
In 1335, A. W. Pugin, the celebrated (Jothic 
architect, investigated its principles as ap- 
plied to churches and their lurniture. Others 
have since followed in the diiection in which 
lie led, ami of late years especially have de- 
veloped the art in ita relation to secular 
objects. 

* deo -d-rat-ive-ness, s. [Eng. decorotive ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being decora- 
tive. 

dec -o-ra-tor, s. [Fr. dicorateur.) 

1. Gen. : One who decorates, ornaments, or 
embellishes. 

2. .Spec. : A maa whose profession it is to 
decorate houses, rooms, &c. 

* de-core, v.t. [Lat. ctecoro.] To adorn, to 
beautity, to ennoble. 

. . al supermiturall gifts beautifies And dc cores 
nature."— Bruce : Bonn, on the Suer., M. S, b. 

* de-core -ment, # de-edr'-ment. s. [Fr. 

decoremeut.\ A decoration, ornament, or em- 
bellishment. 

•‘Tlieae t/et-orement s which beautify and adorn her 
. . ."—Hey wood. 

de-cor'-Gus, de'-co-rous, a. [Lat. decorus 
— becoming, seemly.] Becoming, seemly, 
befltiing, decent. 

•* Which now mid tbeo will make a Blight iuro&d 
Upon Uccorouj »i It- lice, . . ." 

Byron: Visim of Judgment, xcv. 

de-eor'-ous-ly, culv. [Eng. decorous; -ly.} 
In a decorous, htting, or becoming manner. 

* de -cor - ous-nes9, s. [Eng. decorous ; 
-ness.) Decent or beeomiag behaviour; do- 
coruin. 

"The will of Hod 1b goodness, justice, and wisdom. 
decoroutneu, &llUM*."—C'udwuTtn : Intellectual Bystem, 
p. 874. 

* de cor' ti-cate, v.t. [Lat. dccorficafus, pa. 
par. of decurtico = to strip the bark from : d« 
= u\vay, and cortex (gen it. corticis ) = bark.) 
To strip the bark, peel, or lmsk from ; to peeL 
to husk. 

"Take great barley, dried and decorticated, After It 
is well washed, aud boil it lu water."— Arbuthnot. 

* de-cor-tl-cat-ed, pa. par. or a. [Decor- 
ticate.] 

* de-cor -ti-cat-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [De- 
corticate.] 

A. k B. /ts pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

a rls suhst. : The act or process of stripping 
the bark, peel, or husk from ; decoitication. 

* de-cor-ti-ca'-tlon, s. [Fr. decortication ; 
L it. decortlcatio.] The act or process of strip- 
ping the bark, jMjel, or husk from. 

" Decortlcati •», the putting off th<; outwArd bark of 
trees : also the peeiiug or uuhuskiug of root*."— 
Miller: third. Diet 

de-cor’-ti-ca-tor, s. [Eng. dccorticat(c); -or.] 
A process or a machine for removing the 
hull from grain. In the homitiy-niill the 
flbrmis envelope is Liken from the corn, 
which may be left nearly intact otherwise, if 
desired. The process is sometimes performed 
by a preliminary steaming, followed *»v rub. 
bing or rasping. Decorticating was practised 
by the Romans, the whole grain being pounded 
ir. mortars with some abradant which rasped 
off the cuticle or bran. Mills for decorticating 
are known in England as barley-mills, that 
grain being principally used ns human food in 
the condition known as pearl barley. The 
barley-mill has a roughened exterior, and 
revolves in a wooden casing. The middle 
portion of the latter is lined with sheet-iron 


boil, b^; p<!>Tlt, cat, §ell, chorus, 9hin, bengh; go, gem; thin, this, sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = L 
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pierced like a grulcr with holes, the sharp 
edges of which turn upward. In Germany 
grain is decorticated between atones set at 
such a distance upart as to rasp the bran 
«»lf the grain without mashing the latter. 
{Knight.) 

de-eor'-um, «. (bat. neut. aing. of decorus 
becoming, seemly, trom ilecet = it becomes, 
is lilting, i 

1. Ord. Lang.: Decency and propriety of 
conduct ami words; an observance of the 
laws of good society. 

"It wutilil Dive been well If our writers had aluo 
copied tbe dnorutn which their gri*t French cuiiUm* 
pomrins. with few exceptions, preserved ."— Macaulay ■' 
II L*f. liny., ch. bL 

*2. A rch. : The suitableness of n building, 
with its several parts and ornaments, to its 
position and intended use. 

Tf For the difference betweeu decorum and 
decency , see Decency. 

d5-coup lo', n. [Fr., pa. par. of decoupler — 
to untie, uncouple.] 

Her. : Parted, severed. The sarno as Un- 
coupled (q.v.). 

* de-court', v.f. [Fref. de = awny, from, and 
Eng court, s. (q.v.).] To drive or expel from 
comt. 

", , . |f he bo but i Urourted, . . ."—Cabbala : To 
hit Sacr^U Unjust te, ub I y mi to. 

Ae-co^, v.t. [Formed hy prefixing dc to O. 
Fr. coi, rm/ = tain**, qutet } ‘Iheie is no 
etyinolngieal connection wilh dn<l;cuy. the 
name given in the Fens to the ponds or traps 
for wild fowl, 1 1 m* second element of which is 
Dut.. ko»i = ft enge, an enclosure, a sbeepfoM ; 
Norfolk dialect cm/ = ft decoy for ducks, used 
also tor the wicker- woik “ pot” in which 
lobsters are taken. 

1. To allure, lure, or entice into a trap or 
cage ; to draw into a snare ; to entrap. 

"A f(»wlrr luul ULeti n mrlrhlg*. who «lfcrH t« 
decou ber riMiipaiiloiis Into the snare.*'—/. Estrange. 

2. To allure, nr attract ; t«» draw. 

*• Did tw a louply Cut hi* *t -ps derotu" 

Thnmt ui . Cattle tndolmc*. U. 0. 

de-cop'. duck-coy, s. & a. [Decoy, v.j 

A. i4s sub da nt i vc : 

I. Literally : 

1. A pond or enclosed water into which 
wild fowl are decoyed ; a place for entrapping 
wild fowl. The poml im entered by numerous 
channels covered over with light net or wire- 
work. The wild fowl are enticed into these 
channels by tame ducks trained for the pur- 
pose, or else, by food scattered on the surface 
of the water. As soon as they have gone 
aomc distance up the channel, the decoy- 
man with his dogs appears and drives them 
Into the nets at the upper end of the pond. 
The principal English decoys are found in 
Norfolk. 

•• r>e oyt, vnlenrly duck-coy t." — Sketch of the Fern, in 
Gardener t China., I #19. 

2. A tame duck, or an imitation of one, used 
to decoy wild fowl into the channels leading 
to the decoy. 

II. Fin. : Anything intended to art nr acting 
as an allurement into a snare; an allurement 
into temptation or danger. 

"Tbe devil could never have bad anch nmnl'ers. 
had he tint used some os decoy* to ensuare others.''*— 
Government of the Tongue 

B. At art}. : Acting as a decoy or allure- 
ment ; decoying, alluring. 

decoy-duck, s. 

1. Lit.: A tamed duck trained to decoy 
wild fowls into the decoy. 

•’There In R sort of tluiks. called decoy-ducks, thnt 
will briii* whole flights of fowl to their retirements, 
. . Mortimer. 

2. Fig.: Any person who acts as a decoy 
to allure others into a snare or temptation. 

. . drawn Into the net by this decoii-dnck. ttPs 
tame cheater." — Btauin. <± fid. : Fair Maid of the 
ht». iv. 1. 

decoy -man, *. A man employed to 
attend to a decoy. 

dS-Co^ed", pa. par. or a. [Decoy, t>.] 

de-co]F-ing, pr. 7*ir., a., & s. [Df.coy, t\] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ part ic ip. artj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. A* suhst. : The act of alluring or attract- 
ing hy means of a uecoy. (Lit. £fg.) 


de crease', * de erecc, de cresc, v.i. 
k t. [O. Fr. decroiot re, darestre ; I'oit. tlecrecrr ; 
Hal. decrescere, from I^it decresco , from de — 
away, trom, and ctesco — to increase. 1 

A. Intro ns. : To liecome less, to become 
diminished in aize, bulk, quantity, or quality ; 
to wane, to tail. 

" Tbinme hegyiiiietlie tbe ryvere for to wane, md to 
decree * lytyl by lytylle."— Maunder die, l>. 44. 

B. Trans.: To make less, to diminish ; to 
reduce in size, bulk, quantity, or quality ; to 
cause to wane or fail. 

“ Nor clirriklt d Ll»t>y rotation, |*oor. 

That might decrease their j us&oiit ■tore.” 

J’itvr: An Epitaph. 

de- crease', s, [O. Fr. decrois.) 

1. Ordinary Ixuiguagc : 

1. The act, process, or atate of becoming 
Jess or diminished in bulk, aize, quantity, or 
quality; diminution. 

•• fly wfcuk ulug toil Rml hoary iy*e o'trcome.^ 

See tliy dccieatr, and hasten to thy toinb. 

Prior: Bolomon, 111. .28. 

2. The amount, quantity, or extent hy which 
anything liecmnes less. 

IL Astron. : The wane of the inoon 
•*. . . they dlltVr from thoie that are act In the 
decrease of the moon. '—Hacots. 

de-creased', pa. par. or a. [Decrease, v.] 

de-creas -lng, pr. par., a., k s. [Decrease, 

v.) 

A. k B. .43 pr. par. £ jMrticip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As suhst. : The net. process, or state of 
becoming less or diminishing. 

decreasing function, s. 

Math. : lu analvsis one quantity ia a de- 
creasing function of another wheu it decreases 
as the otlier increases. 

decreasing series, s. 

Math. : A series is said to be decreasing 
when earli term is less tlian the preceding 
one. Thus, a geometrical progression is de- 
creasing when the ratio is less than 1. In 
any series whatever if the quotient obtained 
by* dividing any term by the preceding is 
numerically less than 1, the aeries is decreas- 
ing. [Progression.] 

de creas-mg ly, adv. [Eng. decreasing; 

- ly . ] )u a decreasing or diminishing manner. 
Tj Increasingly pinnate : 

Dot. : A term applied to a pinnate leaf in 
which the leafi* ts diminish insensibly in size 
from the base to the apex. Example, those 
of Vicia septum. 

* de-crc a'-tlon, s. [Pref. dc — away, from, 
and Eng. creation (q.v.).] The undoing or 
destruction of creation. 

. . the conlitnml decrention ami annihilation of 
the souls of the brutes, . . .” — Cu*/w<*rth : Intel. System, 
p. -15. 

de-eree’, *de-cre (Lvg.), *de-creet, 
^de-creit (.sro/e/t), x. [o. Fr. decret ; 8p., 
Pint., k Itnl.decrefo, from l^ut. decretum, ueut. 
sing. pa. prtr. of decerno = to decree.) 

A. Ortliuory Language * 
l. Literally: 

1. An edict, low, or ordinance made by any 
superior authority for the government, guid- 
ance, or regulation of inferiors. 

"Theu watz denied a deerr bi the duk selueu " 

K. Eng. Alt it. Poems ; Cleanness, 1,745. 

2. An edict, order, or ordinance made by a 
council or legally-constituted body, for the 
administration of business within its own 
jurisdiction. 

* II. Fig. : A fixed and established rule. 

“When be tnnde a d-vree for the rain, and a way for 
the lightning of the thunder ." — Job xrviil K. 

B. Technically: 

1. Law : 

(1) lu the United States the order or judg- 
ment ui a court of equity, admiralty, i>r 
common law court with equity powers. The 
decrees of a competent court ' Hving full juris- 
dietiou in oue state are binding iu auy other 
state. 

* (2) The award or decision of an umpire In 
.any case submitted to his arbitration. 

2. Thcol. : The predetermined purpose of 
God concerning future events. 

*• Th< last leaf which by Heaven's decree 
Must bang nnou a l>1:wle«\ tree “ 

XYmnUwarth : ICTii * Oue V Ralston*. 11 


3. liecles. : A iudieial decision of Uie Pajiol 
Court at Koine ; an oi diuaiicc. which is enacted 
by the pope himself, b\ and with the udwee 
of his cardinals in council osscmliled, witiiout 
i'eing consulted by anyone thereon. (AyliJJfe.) 
[Decretal.] 

(1) Decree absolute : [Dfxuee Niai). 

(V Decree arbitral. Decreet arbitral : 

Scuts I mw : The decision or awaitl of one or 
more umpires. 

(;j) Decree tlutive : 

Imw: A decree or order conferring on auy 
one, not being the executor nominate, the 
duty of executor. 

(4) Decree in absence : 

La iv : A judgment by default, [Default.) 

(6) Decree in eguity : 

Imio : A decree given forth with the view of 
doing substantial justice in cross cauKes, those 
in width both parties have auiU against each 
other, each being at once plaintiir and de- 
fendant. ( DlacUstone , bk. iil., ch. xxvii.) 

(6) Decree n isi : 

Law : A decree by the judge of Ilia Divorce 
Couit granting the petitioner in a suit a 
divorce, unless (nisi) within six months cause 
shall be shown by the intervention of the 
Queen's Proctor that the ]>etitioner hail him- 
self been guilty of misconduct, or that tha 
suit was collusive. If no cause be shown, the 
decree is made absolute. 

(7) Decree of exoneration. Decreet of exonera- 
tion : 

Scots Law: A decree discharging trustees, 
executors, factors, tutors, and others. (Ikll.) 

(8) Decri • of locality, Decreet of loadity : 

Scots Law : A decree dividing and propor- 
tioning among l he heittors a parish minister's 
stipend, of which inoddical ion, in most cases 
in the direction of augmentation, has been 
obtained. (Dell.) 

(0) Decree of modification, Decreet of modijuxt- 
tion : 

Scots Law : A decree modifying a atij**nd to 
a minister, but not apportioning it among the 
heritors. (Dell.) 

(10) Decree of registration : 

Law : A decree obtained without an action 
for payment of money secuied by a bond or 
deed containing a clause of consent to regis- 
tration for execution. (Ogilvie.) 

(11) Decree of valuation of tcinds, Decreet of 
valuation oj teinds: 

Scots Law: A decree formerly of thcTeind 
Court, now of the Court of Session, deter- 
mining the extent and value of a heritor's 
teinds. 

H Crabb tbua discriminates between decree, 
edict, and proclamation ; “A decree is a more 
solemn and deliberative act than an edict ; on 
the other hand an edict is moie authoritative : 
a decree ia the decision of one or many ; an 
edict sj teaks the will of an individual : coun- 
cils and senates, as well as princes, make 
decrees: despotic rulers issue edicts. Dca-ees 
are passed for the regulation of public and 
private matters ; they are made known as 
occasion requires, but are not always public ; 
edicts and proclamations contain the com- 
mands of the sovereign authority, ami are 
directly addressed hy the prince to his people. 
An edict is peculiar to :« despotic government; 
a prochimatiirn is common to a monarchical 
and an aristocratic form of government : th# 
ukase in Russia is a species of edict , by which 
tlie emperor makes known his will to his 
people ; the king of England romnnmicatea 
to his subjects the determinations of himself 
ami his council l»y means of a proclamation “ 
(Crabb: Eng. Sy non.) 

de-cree', v.t. & i. [Decree, *.] 

A. Transitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To establish, determine, fix, or decide by 
a decree. 

" Thou •holt aIbo doerre a thing, and it •hall be eat*- 
Wished . . .’—Job xx ii. 29. 

2. To doom, to late, to assign. 

" For Fate decreed nne wretched man to fall." 

Pope : Home it Qdyssry. X- tit 

II. Technically: 

1, Imw : To determine, order, or appoint 
judicially. 

2. Theol. : To predetermine the rourse of 
future events ; to establish immutably. 


fata, fat, faro, amidst, what, f all , father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot* 
or, wore, W9l£ work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, fib, cb = e. ey = a. qu = lew. 
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•* Vvell hop'd we then to meet on this fair shore. 
Whom Heaven, alius ! drtrreml to meet no mure." 

Pop * : Dinner's o d//»soy. xxiv. 306, 3 «. 
0* I nt rails. : To determine, to establish, to 
decide. 

“ All bast thou spoken ns my thought*! are, all 
As my eternal purpose hath Urcrced." 

Mil an: P, L , Sil. 171. 170. 

•dc-cree'-a-ble, n. (Eng. decree; -tilfr.] 
That may oV can be decreed. 

de-creed , pa. par . or a. [Decree, r.] 

d^-crce'-ing, pr. par., a., k «. [Decree, v .] 
A. k B. As pr. par. paiticip. uitj. : (S*e 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of establishing, de- 
termining, or fixing a decree. 

t de-cre'-er, s. [Eng. decree) ; -er.] One who 
issues a decree ; one who ordains or deter- 
mines. 

** In thy bo k It 1 b written of me. bats Christ : that 1 
should do thy will ; he is not willing oiily, hut the tint 
deer err of It, It Is written of me,"— Goodwin .* Worka, 
vol. L. pt liL, p. 103. 

de-creet, *de-crelt, s. [Decree, «.] 

dec r -re-ment, s. [Lat. decrementum ; from 
tlecresca — to decrease.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. A decrease or decreasing; the action or 
state of becoming less. 

“ Rocks, mountains, and the other elevations of the 
earth suite a continual decrement, and grow lower 
and lower," — UVxftcurd. 

2. The quantity or amount lost by decreasing 
or diminution. 

II. Technically: 

1. Her. : The wane of the moon from the 
full to the new ; the moon in this state is 
called moon decrescent, or in ilecours. 

2. Math. : A term in the doctrine of an- 
nuities, whence, by the annual decrease of a 
certain number of persons by death, it may 
be shown when all shall be dead. 

3. Phys. {PI.). : The small points by which 
a variable nud decreasing quantity becomes 
gradually less. 

4. Crystnll. : A gradual and successive diminu- 
tion of the layers of molecules applied to the 
faees of the primitive form, by which the 
secondary forms are hypothetically produced. 

(i Ogilvti .) 

*5. l/niv. : A fee paid at the Universities 
for the damage dune to things in the use of 
tha students. 

de-crep-it, ‘de-crep id, a. [Fr .dtertpit; 
lj«t. dr crepitus — noiseless, lienee nimble to 
move or stir : de = away, from, and crepitus = 
a noise. ] 

L Literally: 

I. Broken down by age and infirmities; 
feeble, decayed. 

“This pope is decrepit. . . .“ — Bacon. 

*2. Causing infirmity, feebleness, and decay. 

"• . . from the north to call 
Decrepit winter ..." Union PM, x. C51, 656. 

* II. Fig. : Worn out, exploded. 

"Decrepit superstitions, . . ."—Browne: Tut gar 
Errourt. 

de-crcp'-it-ate, v.t. & i. [Pref. de (inlens.), 
and Eng. crepitute (q.v.).] 

* A. Trans. : To roast or calcine in strong 
heat, so as to cause a coustint crackling of 
the substance. 

" So will It come to pass in ft pot of salt, although 
decrepitated,"— Browne : Vulgar Errours. 

B> Inhans.: To make a huid and constant 
crackling noise, as salt m a strong heat. 

de-crep'-It-at-ed, pa. par. ora. [Decrepi- 
tate.] 

dc-crep'-it-at-mg, pr. par., a., k s. [De- 
crepitate.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. <C particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act or process of wasting or calcining 
In strong heat, so as to cause a constant 
crackling. 

2. The act of crackling, as salt in a strong 
heat. 

de-crcp-it-a'-tion, s. [Fr. dicripitatiaa.] 

1. Ord. Ixtug.: The crackling or bursting 
noise made by several salts and minerals 


when wasted or exposed to a strong heat in a 
crucible. 

2. Client.: The crackling noise which several 
salts make when suddenly lieulcd, accom- 
panied by a violent exfoliation of their parti- 
cles, due to the sudden conversion into steam 
of the water which is mechanically enclosed 
between the solid particles of the body ; or 
to the unequal expansion of the lamina* of 
which tiie mineral is composed in conse- 
quence of their being imperfect conductors 
of heat. The true cleavage of minerals may 
be often detected in this way, for they fiy 
asunder at their natural fissures. (H'aMs*: 
Diet. Chera,.) 

* de-crep'-It-ness, s, [Eng. decrepit ; -jkks.] 
The same us decrepitude (q v.). 

• - from wailing infancy to queruloua decrepit- 
nsu . . ."—Burrow, vol. lil., ser 8. 


de-crep'-It-udc, s. [Fr. decrepitude.] A 
state of decay or breaking down irom old age 
and infirmities ; old age. 

“ Prabe from the ri veil’d llpt of toothless, hald 
Decrepitude. “ Cotcpm Tntk, li. 488, 489. 

* dc-crep'-It-jf, 5. [Eng. decrepit; -?/.] The 
same as decrepitude (q.v.). 


" Honest credulity 

Is » true loadstone to draw on decrepHt/ " 

Chapman : AU Foolt, iv. L 


de-crcsc-en'-do (crescas kresh), s. [Ital.l 
Mus. : A gradual decrease in the volume of 
tone. It is indicated in music by the abbre- 
viations Dec., Deeres., or the sign ~ 
Whether there was originally any difference 
between deereseeiulo and diminuendo or not, 
at present the two terms appear to be con- 
vertible. (Used also attribntively.) 


de-cres'-yent, a. [Lat. rfrcmceas, pr. par. of 
dscresca = to decrease (q.v.).] 

I. Ord. Lang. : Growing or becoming less ; 
decreasing, waning. 

"Between the increscent and decrescent moon." 

Tennyson : Gareth Lynettc. 

II. Technically: 

1. Her. : A term applied to the moon when 
in her decrement, or waning from the full to 
the last quarter. [Dechement, II. 1.] 

2. Dot. : Applied to the form of those organs 
which decrease gradually from the base to the 
summit. 


de cret‘-al, a. & s. [Lat. decretaHs = con- 
taining a ‘decree ; decretum = a decree.] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to or containing a 
decree. 

"A decretal epistle is that which the pope decreeB 
. . — Ayltffc: Purergon. 

B, As substantive: 

* I. Singular: 

1. Gen. : A letter containing or embodying 
a decree or authoritative order. 

2. Spec. : A letter of the Pope determining 
a pant or question in ecclesiastical Llw. 

IL Plural: 

1. Gen. : A book or collection of decrees or 
edicts ; a corpus of laws. 

2. Spec. : A collection or body of decrees, 
rescripts, mandates, edicts, and general reso- 
lutions of the Pupal Council for the determi- 
nation of points in ecclesiastical law or 
discipline. {Haydn, £c.) 

" Traditions and decretal* were made of equal force, 
and ;ta HUthentiu.il as the sacred charter itself." — 
Dowel : I'ovrtt Cored. 

If When the occupant of the See of Rome 
was tmlv one of many bishops, it was custom- 
ary to submit to the episcopal body in general 
any dilfmnlt points of doctrine or discipline 
requiring to be decided. As he rose above his 
colleagues in power and dignity, such questions 
came to be submitted to him individually ra- 
ther than to them in common. In the twelfth 
century his decisions in such eases acquired 
the force of law. The term decretals applied 
to them was intended to recall the term de- 
crees used of the Emperor’a decisions in the 
old Roman Empire. The decretals had the 
force of law throughout the church, and were 
received with implicit obedience till the Papacy 
began to decline, early in the fourteenth 
century. 

Successive collections of these decretals were 
made. In the sixth century, Dionysius Exi- 
gtiua, the distinguished clinmolnger who cal- 
culated the Christian cm, made ;i collection of 
Papal derisions, hut cam I idly confessed that 
lie could find none earlier than the pontificate 


of Synciux, who succeeded Dumusns 1. ill a.d. 
385. In the in nth century, n man of a ditterent 
spirit issued wlmt piofcsxed to he an curlier 
series, from Clement I. to Diumisus !., a d. 
884. He appended to them the signature of 
Isidore, an eminent Spanish bishop in the 
sixth century. The word peoafor (sinner) waa 
appended to Isidore’s name, in token of hu- 
mility. Transcribers, not knowing why thia 
term was used, altered it to vicrentnr (= mer- 
chant) ; the author is therefore called Isidorus 
Mercator, or the Psriido-Isidorus. The de- 
cretal epistles which ho sent forth were 
accepted as genuine in the middle ages, and 
were used in support of the papal claims; 
they are now universally given up aa forgeries. 
About a.d. H41 or 1151 Gratian. a monk of 
Bologna, completed bis u decretum ** or Cove 
enrdhi Discordant in m Canonum. Raymond of 
Peiinafort, a Catalonian and general of the Do- 
minican order, compil' d five books of decre- 
tals, which Gregory IX. ordered to be milled 
to the work of Umtian. They were published 
about a.d. 1230. Near the end of the century 
a sixth book was added by direction of Boni- 
face VIII., about a.d. 1208. The dccretala 
constitute a portion of wlmt is called Canon 
Luw (q.v.). The Clcmeutiuea were collected 
by Clement V. in 1313. 

M Decretal Order : 

English Law : A chancery order in the na^ 
tore of a decree. {Wharton.) 

* decrete, $. [Lat. decretum.] A decree. 

* do cre'-tion, s. [Lat. decretns, pa. par. of 
dccresco = to decrease ] A decrease, a de- 
ci easing. 

"... by which decret loti we might guess at a former 
increase . . ."—Dcnrton : On the Creed. Art. L 

*do~cret'-lSt, s. [Low Lat. decret ista ; from 
Lat. dec ret u m — a decree.] One who studies 
or professes the knowledge of the decretals. 

M The dccre'uts had their rise ami beginning undei 
the reign of the emperor Frederick Bai hiroaiia.'’ — Ay - 
liffa Fit r ergon. 

* dc-cret -ive, a. [Lat. decretum = a decree.) 
Pei tabling to or having the force of a de- 
cree. 

"The will of Ootl is either it or preceptive | 
the tlecre'ive extends to all events . . .* -Butct? o*» 
Spiritual Perfection, cb. xi. 

* de-cre tor' Lai, a. [Eng. decretory ; -ab] 
Decretory, authoritative. 

. . overrule the Scripture Itself, in a drcriV>r/*it 
manner . . .“—Farmer : Letter* to IV or. hiny ton, let. L 

* dec -re-tor- i ly, nd v. [Eng. decretory ; dy.) 

in a decretory manner. 

"Deal concisely and decretory y.*— Goodman : lrin<, 
Ev. Cvnf., J\ iii, 

4 dec'-re-tor-y, n. [Lat. decretorius , from 
decretum — a decree.] 

1. Judicial, deciding, definitive. 

". . . the dccre'ory rigours of a condemning sen- 
tence " — South Sermon* 

2. Critical, determining. 

"The motions of the moon, supposed to be meiutared 
by sevens, and the critical or decretory days dei^end on 
that number ." — Browne : Vulgar 

* do-crew' (cw as u), v.t. (Fr. dccruc = a 
decrease; deem = pa. par. of decroitre = to 
decrease.] To decrease, to fail, t<> waste. 

" Sir Arthe^ill renewed 

Idia strength still more, but she still more tie t retted.* 
S/n titer. F. y. . IV. vi. IS. 

* dc-crewed (ew as u), pa. par. or n. [De- 
crew. J 

* de-cri'-al, s. [Eng. decry; -a L) A decrying; 
a clamorous outcry against ; hasty or noisy 
censure or condemnation. 

". . . arf crial or diBi'fin^ement id those raw worka 
to which they owed their early « harauter and disuiuo- 
t\on.’'-~Sht{Jte*tjui y : Mt&cel. Iiefl>x., ilisc. 6, oh. u. 

de-cried', pa. par. or a. [Dechy.] 

dc-cri -cr, * de cry -cr, s. ]Eng. decry ; 
-cr. ] One win* decries, or cries down any 
person or thing. 

. . the brutbb folly and absurd Impudence of 
the late fanatic drcryi-rs of the necessity oi human 
learning. . . — South, Vol. vi»„ Ser. 4. 

* de-cr 6wn\ v.t. [Pref. de. =away, from, ami 
Eng. crown (q.v.).] To deprive of a crotvn, t« 
(letlmme. 

" Dethroning and deer- •toning princes . . ."—Dr. 
IJakewiU : Aiuw. to Dr. Carter (lolO). p. 37. 

4 de-crown -ing, pr. p t r. k s. [ Ddcoown.) 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 


boy; pout, jowl; cat, ^eli, chorus, 9hin, benpli; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ing. 
Milan, -tian = ahan. -tion, -sion — shim; -tion, -§ion — zhun. -cious, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, kc. = b?l, dcL 
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B. As subst . ; Tlio set of depriving of a 
crown ; dethroning. 

**. . . tbu decrowning of kln#x, . . ." — Overbury: 
Character*. 

de crust-a'-tlon, 3 . [Pref. de = away, from, 
and Eng. emulation (q.v.).] The removal of a 
crust or incrustation. 

d& cry', v.t. [Fr. Verier. ] To cry down ; to 
disparage ; to clamour against ; to depreciate ; 
to condemn. 

•' Quae k» and hnpos tors . . . derry others' cheats 
only to make mure way for tlielr own.' ’ — Swt/t. 

For the difference between to dect'y and to 
disjxiixuje, see Disparage. 

de-cry'-ing, j rr. jxxr. y a., & *. (Decry.) 

A. & B. .4 a pr. par. £ partlcip. adj . : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of crying down, 
clamouring against, or disparaging. 

**. . . there hath l>een a deerytng by the people, , . ,** 
State TritUs ; J. Hampden (an. 163. ). 

* de cu-ba -tion, $. [Lat tlccubo = to lie 
nut of n 1>ed ; de — away, from, and cubo = to 
lie.) The act of lying down. 

" At this deruhtitlon upon boughs the satirist seems 
to bint,” - Evelyn : Sytvu, lv. § 

de^iu-bi-tus, 3 . [Lat.] 

Med. : The .same ns Anaclisis (q. v.) 

•deo -u man, a, [Lat. dccumanus = decimann8 y 
from (lechnus = tenth, decern. = ten.] 

1. Lit. £ Rom. Antiq.: The name given to the 
gatx* in a Roman camp near which the tenth 
cohorts were stationed. It was the principal 
gate of the camp, and was situated at the rear. 

2. Fig . : The greatest, the chief. (Chiefly 
of waves, because the tenth wave was auj>- 
posetl to lie the longest.) 

•’To lie quit# eumk by such deeumane blUowi."- 
Gauden; Tear* of th* Church, p. So. 

* de cumb', v.i. (Lat. tlecumbo.] To lie down, 
to rest. ( Money Masters all Things, 16118, p. 65.) 

* do cum -ben^o, * de-cum b^n^y, $. 

[Lat. dreumbrns, pr. par. of dent mho = to lie 
down.} The act of 1^ ing down ; a decumbent 
position or posture. 

••They He nut down, and enjoy no decumbence ot 
*11."— Browne : Vulgar Errour * 

dc- cum' bent, a. [Lat decumbens, pr. par. 
of deetmbo.j 

* I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Recumbent, reclining, prostrate. 

” Uuderueatb ia the demtutheuf portraiture ef » 
woman resting on a death s head.'*— Athmole : Berk- 
shire, 1. 2. 

2. Lying on a bed of sickness, 

"To know how t> deal aright with the consciences 
of decumbent, dying simiera.’”— Atterbury. 

II. Rat. : Lying Hat by its own weight ; 
declined, bent down. 

"The lower [braneheal decumbent by the weight ot 
their numerous branch let*."— /’h-M, Jan. is. issz 

* de cum-bent-ly, adv. (Eng. decumbent ; 
-ly J In a decumbent or recumbent manner 
or posture. 

* de cum bi-tiire, s. [Lat decumbo = to 
lie down.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of lying down. 

2. The time at which a person takes to his 
bed in a disease, or during which he is confined 
to his In'd. 

" During hla decnmhilnre he was visited by his most 
dear friend. . . — Life of Firmni. 

II. Astrol. : A scheme of the heavens erected 
for the time of a person taking to his bed, by 
which the prognostics of recovery or death 
arc discovered. 

". . . If her eve but akes. 

Or Itches. Its dccumbttnre she bikes." 

f>rj/dcn : Juvenal, vi. 

* dec'-u-plc, a. & s. [Fr. decuple; Ital. de- 
cuple ; Low Lat. decuplus : Gr. Setcanhoos, 
6ekan-Aou? (dckaploos, dekaplons ) — tenfold.) 

A. As adj. : Containing ten times ns many ; 
tenfold. 

*• Man s length, thut Is, a perpendicular from the 
vertex unto the sole of the foot, is tlecup'e unto libs 
profundity . . ."—Browne. Vulgar Err our*. 

B. As subst. : A quantity or number tenfold 
another. 

". . . that is. iu I guess, near a decuple , . .“—Hay : 
On the Creulkm, pt. i. 

* dec-u-plo, v.t. (Decuple, a.) To increase 
tenfold. 


* dec u pled, \n. par. ora. (Decdple, r.) 

dec u plet, a (Decuple.) 

Mas. : A group of eight or ten notes played 
in the time of eight or lour. (Stainer dc Barrett.) 

* dc cur'- f on, s. (Lat. decurvo, from decern 

— ten.J 

L Ordinary Ixinguage, : 

1. Ill the same sense as II 

2. A titliing-inaii ; an overseer or com- 
mander of ten ; the chief man of a colony. 

"lie instituted decurlmu through both these 
colonies, that is, one over every ten families.'’— 
Temple. 

II. Roman Mil. Antiq ; An otlicer command* 
lug ten men, or a deeuiy ; a corporal. 

H Wyclifie s}ieaka of Joseph of Arimathea 
as *‘a decurion. a good man, and a just," 
where the A. V. has coun&'llor. 

*de cur'-i on ate, s. (Lat. derurionatus.] 
The position or duties of a decurion. 

* de vour r^n^e, a. [Detuukkncy.] A run- 
ning down ; a lapse. 

". . . by long drenrrenoe of time . . Gauden : 
Tea rt of the Ch u rcA, jx 626, I tki vie*. J 

d^ cur' ren 9^, s. (Lat. decurrentia, naut 
pi. of decurrens , pr. par. nf decurro = to run 
down.) 

Rot. : The state of being decurrent ; the 
uortion of a leaf extending along the atem 
below the point of insertion. 

de cur' rent, a. [Lat. decurrens, pr. par. of* 
decurro =’to run down : dr. = down, and citrro- 

— to run.) 

* L Ont. Lang. : Running or flowing down- 
wards. 

II. Rot. : An epithet applied to leaves which 
are attached along the side of a stem b -low 
their point of insertion. Such decurrent 
ateins are often called winged. 

" Leave* . . decurrent &a In Thlstlee."— Balfour: 
Botany, 5 ISA. 

de-cur rent-ly, adv. (Eng. decurrent ; >ly.] 
lu a decurrent manner. 

* de-cur sion, s. [Uit. decursio, from decurro 

— to run down.) 

1. Gen. : The act or atate of running or 
flowing down. 

, . decayed hy that decurnon of waters, . . ." — 

Hate. 

2. Spec. : A hostile incursion or attack by 
aoldiers. 

. . preserved upon coin*, as s.-vcriflces, triumphs, 
cougiarles. allocutions, decurtion*. &c "—Prk-eiley : On 
HUtory. pt. iL, lect. 6. 

t de-curs' -Ive, a. (Fr. dteursif.] 

Bot. .* Decurrent. 

* de curs ive ly, adv. (Eng. decursive ; -ly.] 
Rot. : The same as Recurrently (q.v.). 

decursively-piimate, a. 

Bot. : An epithet applied to leaves which 
have their leaflets decurrent, or running along 
the petiole. 

* de curt , v.t. [Lat. decurto: de, intens. ; 
curto = to shorten, to cuitail ; curt us = short. ] 
To curtail, abiidge, cut short. 

"... bring 

" Thy free, and not decurted, offering. ' 

Herrick : Ua t e rides, p. 839. 

* de curt', a. (Lat. decurto.] Curtailed, 
abridged, cut short. 

# de'-curt-ate, v.t. (Lat. decnrtatns, pa. par. 
of {fccwrfo = to cut off, to curtail, to mutilate.) 
To sh ive, to trim the hair. 

"He semis for his barber to depure, dccurtate, and 
sponge him ." — Xuthe : Lenten btujfe. 

*de curt a tion, s. [Lat. dccurtatio, fi-om 
decurto .] 'J he act of curtailing, cuttiug short, 
or abridging. 

"Ambiguous equivocation, affected decurtation ot 
sophistication of expression.’' — r tattle: Alug-AUro- 
Maurer, pi 69. 

* de-curt *ed, pa. par., a., or s. (Decurt.] 

* dec -u-ry, s. [Lat. decuria = a company of 
ten, lrom decern = ten.) 

1. Gen. : A set nr body of ten. 

”... ivvrtcd themselves into tent or deeurirt, and 
govenieil silcces’-ivetv by tb«* biwicv of five days, one 
dectir.i 't after another in order "— Raleigh : History of 
the World, bk- v., ch. 3, § 7. 


2. Ihrm. Mil. Antiq. : A company or body of 
ten ineu, uuder the command of a decurion 
(q.V.). 

* do otis'-sate, v.t. fci. (l>at. decussaius, pa 
]iar. of decusso = to cross, to put In form of an 
X ; from decussis = a coin of the value of ten 
asses, and marked with an X = 10. | 

A. 7Vait«. ; To iiiU'rsect or cross at acuU 
angles ; to intersect. 

"... the form of the letter X. mode op of many 
fibre*, decuttaliug one another lougway*. — Ray 

B. Iutruns. : To intersect at acute angles. 

" But whether they dectuttnle, coalesce, or only to nob 
one enother. they do not well agree . “—Herhamt 
Phytico-Theoiogy, bk. lv.. ch. 2. 

de-ciis -sate, a. \IaL decussatus.] 

* L Ord. Ixtng. : Crossed or intersected at 
acute angles, 

IL Rot . .* An epithet applied to oppoalt* 



leaves crossing each other in pairs at right 
angles. 

de-cus'-sat-Sd, pa. par. or a. [Decus- 
sate, i\) 

* A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B, As adjective : 

* L Ord. Lang. : Crossed, intersected, 

"... we observe the decuuated characters in maav 
Conoulary coyues. . . .“—Browne . Cyrus' Garden, ch. L 

IL Technically: 

1. Bot. : The same as decussate, a, (q.v.). 

* 2. Rhet. : An epithet applied to a period 
which consists of two rising and two falling 
clauses, placed alternately in opposition to 
each other. 

de-cus-sate ly, adv. [Eng. decussate; -ly.\ 
Id a decussate or intersecting manner. 

* de-cus sat-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Decus- 
sate, r.) 

A. <fc B. As pr. par . dt particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. ^5 subst. : The act of intersecting or 
crossing at acute a ogles. 

* de-ens-sa -tlon, s. (Lat. decussafto.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. An intersection in the form of an X The 
tet of intersecting or crossing at acute angles. 

2. A decussated figure ; a figure like an X. 

"... being doubled at the angle, make* up th* 

letter X. that ia the exn piratical drcuwttion. or fund** 
mental figure."— Browne: Cyru* Garden, ch. L 

IL Geom ., Optics, £c. : The crossing of two 
nerves, lines, or rays, which meet in a poiut 
and then diverge. 

". . . there be decussation of the r»yo in the pupil 
of the eye, . . ."—Ray. 

* de-cus'-sa tive, o. lEng. decussat(e); -ive.) 
Crossing or intersecting at acute angles. 

"... decnstatlve diarnetral3, quincunciall lines and 
engles."— Browne . Cyrus Garden, ch. i. 

* de-cus'-sa-fcive-ly, adv. [Eng. decusso- 
tive; In tl«e form of an X nr cross ; in an 
intersecting manner; decussately. 

". . . the itlgh priest was anointed decussat ivrly or 
In the form of *u.jL''— B rowne : Cyrnt Garden, ch- L 

de-eus-30r-i-um, s. (Low Lat,, from Lat 
decusso = to make into form of an X ; to 
divide.) 

Surg. : An instrument used for pressing 
gently nn the dura mater, causing an evacua- 
tion of the jms collected between the cranium 
and that membrane, through the perforation 
made by the trepan. 


fate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, te, ce = e; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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de'~5^1, s. (Gr. 6f>c a ( deka ) = ten. So named 
because it contains ten carbon atoms.] 

Chem. : A monatomic hydrocarbon radical, 
Giollii*. 

decyl hydride, s. 

Chem. : Also called Diamyl or Di-iso-pentyl. 
CioH.m, obtained by tlie action of sodium on 
amyl iodide. It is a liquid boiling at 158°. 
By the action of chlorine it yields decyl 
chloride, CiqHjiCI. 

de-^yl'-ie, a. [Eng., &c. decyl; -ic.] 

decylic acid, s. 

Chem. : Cgll^CO’OH. (Caprio acid.] 

* do dal, a. [Daedal.] 

* de-da'-li-an, a. [D.edalian.] 

* dedalous, y de-da -lc-ous, a. [D^da- 

LOUS.]* 

* ded-boto, s. (Deadbote.1 

* dede (1), s. [Death.) 

* dede (2), s. [Deed.] 

* dede, v.t. & i ., a. & $„ [Dead.] 

* de- dec- Sr -ate, v.t . (Lat. dedecoratus, 
pa. par. of dedecoro = to disgrace : de = away, 
from, and decoro = to adorn, to ornament.] 
To disgrace. 

" Why iftt'st wrake wormes thy Head dcdccorate /" 
—Davit* : Holy Rooilc, p. 13. 

* de-dec-Sr-a-tion, <?. [Lat. dedecoratio.] 
The act of disgracing ; a disgrace. 

* de-dec'-or-oiis, a. [Lat dedecorosus.] 
Disgraceful, shameful, unbecoming. 

* de-dein, v. k s. [Disdain.] 

* de-den-ti -tion, s. [Pref. de = away, 
from ; Eng. dentition (q.v.).] A falling out, 
loss, or shedding of the teeth. 

•*. . . dcdentitirm, or falling of teeth."— Browne : 
Vulgar A rrours, bk. iv. ch 12 

ded i-cate, v.t. [Lat. dedicatus , pa. par. of 
dedivo = to devote: de (inteiia.), dico — to 
devote ; Fr. did ter ; Sp. & Port, dedicar; Ital. 
dedicate. ] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L Literally : 

* J. To hand over, to deliver. 

" I heard that he had dedicated a tetter to you, de- 
alrlug you uot to come."— Dr. Black: Lett, to Adam 
Smith. Aug. 20, 1776. 

2. In the same sense as B. 

H. Figuratively ; 

L To devote, apply, or givs wholly up to 
•onie person, puriiose, net, or thing. 

’* Pitied uor hated, to the face of peril 
Myself I’ll dedicate." 

Shakcsp. : Cyrabellne, v. 1. 

2. To iuscribe or address, as to a friend or 
patron. 

•*. . . having hrought this loug work to o conclu- 
sion. I desire to dedicate it . . — Pojse: Homer' t 

Iliad I Postscript). 

3. To devote or consecrate to the memory 
of any person. 

B, Technically : 

I. Relig. : To consecrate or set apart with 
Certain solemn forma or ceremonies to a 
Divine Being, or to some sacred use or object ; 
to devote solemnly. 

M So the king Ami all the people dedicated the house 
of God."— 2 Chron. vil. 5. 

2. Imw (Of roads) : To make a private way a 
ublic one bv acts sliowiug an intention of 
oingso. (B7i«rfon.) 

ITabb thus discriminates between to 
dedicate, to consecrate, to devote, and to hallow : 
" There is something more positive in the act 
of dedicating than in that of devoting; but 
less so than in that of consecrating. To dedi- 
cate and devote may be employed in both 
spiritual and temporal matters: to consecrate 
and hallow only in the spiritual sense : we 
may dedicate or devote anything that is at our 
disposal to the service of some object: but 
the former is employed mostly ill regard to 
superiors, and the latter to persons without 
distinction of rank: we dedicate a house to 
the service of God ; or we devote our time to 
the benefit of our friends or the relief of the 
poor : we may dedicate or ilevote ourselves to 
an object; but the former always implies a 
solemn setting apart springing from a sense 


of duty : the latter an entire application 
of oneself from zeal and affection : in this 
manner he who dedicates himself to God ab- 
stracts himself from every object which is not 
immediately connected with the service of 
God : he who ilevotes himself to the ministry 
pursues it us the first object of Ids attention 
and regard : such a dedication of oneself is 
hardly consistent with our other duties as 
members of society ; but a devotion of one’s 
powers, one’s time, and one's knowledge to 
l he spread of religion among men is one of 
the most honourable and sacred kinds of de- 
votion. To consecrate is a species of formal 
dedication by virtue of n religions observance ; 
it is applicable mostly to places and things 
connected with religious works: hallow is a 
species of informal consecration applied to the 
same objects : the church is consecrated ; par- 
ticular days ara hallowed" (Crabb : Eng 
Synon .) 

* ded i catc, c. [Lat. dedicatus.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit.: In the same sense as II. 

2. Fig. : Wholly given up or devoted to 
some pursuit, act, or thing. 

" He that is truly dedicate to war 
Hath uu self-love,' 

Shaken/). ; 2 Henry VI.. v. 2. 

IL Relig. : Solemnly consecrated and set 
apart to a Divine Being or aome sacred use. 

ded'-I-ca-ted, pa. par. or a. [Dedicate, v.] 

* ded i-ca-tee', s. [Eng. dedicate); -te.] 
One to whom anything is dedicated. 

"M. Ilaudet was hardly guilty of the usual In- 
sincerity of dtulicatees." — Saturday lice., Nov. 4, 1882. 

ded-I cat-irig, ' ded i- cat-ynge, pr . 

par., a., & s. [Dedicate, ?’.] 

A, & B. As pr. par. particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. Assti&sf . : The same as Dedication (q.v.). 

. . y* dedicutyngc of the altar . . .” — Dibit (1551): 
A’umeri, ch. vii. 

ded I-ca' tion, s. k a. I Lat dedicatio, from 
dedicatus, pn. par. of dedico.] 

A. As substo ntive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

J. Lit. : In the same seuse aa II. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) The act of giving up or devoting wholly 
to some person, purpose, or thing ; devotion, 
devoted ness. 

'• Mv love, without retentiou or restraint. 

Ail hid iu dedication.'' 

Shake* p. : Twelfth Sight, v. L 

(2) The act of inscribing or addressing, as to 
a friend or patron. 

" Fed by soft dedication all day long. 

Horace mid he went hand iu hand la song." 

Pope : Pr. logue to Sat., 233, 2S4. 

(3) The form of words in which n book, <kc., 
is inscribed or addressed to any person. 

* (4) Anything dedicated, devoted, or in- 
scribed. 

“ You are rapt In some work, some dedication to the 
great lurJ." — s.akesp. : Timor t of Athens, L L 

II. Technically : 

1. Relig. : The act of solemnly consecrat- 
ing or setting apart with certain religious 
forma anil ceremonies to a Divine Being, or 
some sacred use, or ministry ; consecration. 

"And . . . the children of : le captivity kept the 
dedication of this house of God with Joy ." — Ezra vL 16. 

2. Law : The net of dedicating a highway. 
(Wharton.) 

The Feast of Dedication : 

Jewish Hist. ; A feast kept in memory of 
Judas Maccabeus, by whom the temple and 
altar had been dedicated anew after their pro- 
fanation by Autiochus Epiplianes. 

B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to a dedica- 
tioo. 

dedication day, s. A feast or festival 
held annually to commemorate the dedication 
of a church to a particular saint. 

dedication feast, or festival, 3 . The 

same as Dedication day (q.v.). The village 
feast is generally heid ou this day. 

ded 1 ca ter, s. [Lat. In Fr. dedicateur.) 
One who dedicates, devotes, or inscribes any- 
thing to another. 

"Here they dedicate some brazen bowls, with the 
name* <»i the dedicators." — Lewi* : C 'red. Early Homan 
Unt. (1855). Ch. ix., t 6. 


* ded i-ca-tdr' i -al, a. (Eng. dedicutory; 
-aL] The same aa Dedicatouy (q. v.). 

*ded i-ca-tor-^, a. ks. (Rog. dedicator ; -y ] 

A. As udj. : Of the nature of or containing 
a dedication. 

"Thus I should begin my epUtle. if it were a ttwtt- 
cafory oue . . ."—Pope. 

B. Assubst. : A dedication, an inscription. 

"... a i>ae<uot> Bcrtuou. with n formal dedicatory In 
great letters to our Waviour."— AltUon . An Apology 
for Smcclymnuu*. 

* ded -i-fjy, * ded' $r-fye, v.t. [A curious 
formation from Lat. dedico = to dedicate, and 
/ado (pass. Jio)= to make.] To dedicate, to 
consecrate. 

" Deilyfyo; dicare, dedicare," Ac.—CathoL Angt. 

de di mus, s. [Lat. = we have given, 1st 
pers. p). pert indie, of do = to give.] 

Law: A writ empowering any person to do 
some act for or iu place ol a judge. So called 
from the lirst words, dedimus potestatem => 
we have given power or authority. 

* de-dl' tion, s. [Lat. deditio, from dedo — 
to give up.) The act of giving up or surren* 
denng anything ; a aurrender. 

"It was uot a complet* conquest, hut rather a ttedf- 
lion upi.|i terms and capitulations agreed betweeu tb* 
couqueror and the conquered." -Hale. 

* ded ley, a. [Deadly.] 

* de-dol a'-tion, s. [Low Lat. dedolatio , 
lroin dedolo = to hew with an axe.] 

Surg. : A term applied to the action where- 
by a cutting instrument inflicts an obliqu* 
wound with loss of substance. Such woundu 
occur most frequently ou the head. 

* de - do-lent, a. [Lat. dedolens, pr. par. of 
dedole 0 = to cease fnnn or to loss feeling.] 
Without feeling or compunction. 

" Then men are dedolent and paat feel lug. Pally- 
well: Saving of Souls (1677), p. 114. 

de-dn oa'-tion, s. [Eng, deduce) ; -afio/i.] A 
leading away, or in the wrong direction ; a 
leading into error. 

"The amount of deducario w attempted about the 
Pepenl of the Corn Laws ."— Hymns to Virgin (Ear. 
Eng. T. 8.). Pref. p. viii. 

de-du^e", v.t. k i. [Lat. deduco — to lead or 
draw down : de - down, and duco = to lead ; 
Fr. tleduire; Sp. deducir ; ltal. didum. ,] 

A. Transitive: 

* L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) To lead or draw down. 

"To deduce a geuiue down from heaven." — OcntU: 
Mag-A*lro-Maneer, pk 24. 

(2) To lead, to conduct. 

". . he should hlthei deduce • colony."— Seldom: 
Illus(rat')-mjt of Drayton, § 17. 

2. Figuratively : 

* (1) To derive. 

" My boost is uot that I deduce my birth 
From loins enthroned, and ruler* of the earth. * 
Cowper : On the Hcceipt of my Mother* Picture, 

(2) To trace down through several steps. 

". . . they naturally nought t*i deduce tlie^ pedigree 
of the grout Homan family from ite origin." — Lewis; 
Cre/L Party Homan H<st. 11865), ch. UL. § 7, voL L, 
p. 83. 

(3) To draw or derivs from the beginning. 

" o goddess, ray thall I deduce uiy rhymes 

From the dire uution in it* early times!" 

Pope. 

(4) To gather by reasoning ; to infer, to 
conclude. 

Kepler had deduced, from a vast moss of observa- 
tion, the general expressions of planetary motion 
k n Mi ils Kepler's law." — Tyndall: Ftug. of Science 
(3rd etL), cb. iiL. pp. 52, 60. 

•(5) To deduct, to subtract 

A matter of four hundred 
Ta be deduced upon the payment." 

Hen Jenson. 

* n. Law : To bring befors a court for 
decision. 

t B. In trans. : To gather from reasoning, 
to infer, to conclude. 

"We deduce thereupd that he wil not suffer his 
church fa) iuto y» emmlous belief of atiie dauinahle 
vntrouthe, . . "—Sir T. More • Worhcs, p. 401. 

For the difference betweeu to deduce and 
to derive , see Derive. 

do tilled', y>a. par. or a. [Deoucf.] 

* de-du^e’-ment, s. [Eng. deduce ; • ment .] 
Anything deduced, gathered, or inferred ; a 
deduction. 


boll, bo^; poiit, ]o^l; cat, cell, chorus, chin. ben<?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph —t, 
-cian, tian = shan. -tion -sion = shun; -tion, -sion = zhun. -tious, -sious, -clous = shus. -bio, -tlo, Ac. — bel, tel.) 
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deducibility — deene 


", . . tho«e rf«rfucrjn«it* which I »un conlldcut ure 
the remote effect* uf it-velu tluU.'— 

de-duf-i hiT-it-$f, S. [Eng. deducible ; -ity.] 
The quality of being deducible; deducible- 
ness. 

do-dU9’-i-bl0, a. [Keg. deduce); •able] 
Capable uf being deduced, gathered, or In- 
ferred. 

"Tli* condition, although deducible from many 
ground*. yet ftlmll we evidence it but from few.' — 
Browne : Vulgar Errours. 

Ido-dup'-I-blo-ness, «. lEng. deducible ; 
-tims.] Tlic quality oratate of being deducible. 


* do duit, dedut, * deduto, a. lO.lY.de- 
duif, desduti ; l‘r. didiut. J Pleasure, sport, 
game. 

"All* *ola* end dtdute."— Land of Cockayne . ft). 

de -du -pll ca tlon, a. [Pref. dc, uud Eng. 
duplication (q.v.).J 

Dot. : The (same ns Chorisis (q.v.). 

" P*rta of the flown are often inerenaed by ft process 
of deduplication." — dalfvur ; Botany, J 65L 

•dee (I). «. (Die. j 

* dee ( 2 ), $. [Dey.] 
dee, v.£, (Die ] 


de-duf'-ing, *de duj'-yns, !”• par., & 

s. [Deduce.] 

A. A E As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or process of gathering 
by reason iug, or inferring. 

• d8-du£'-ive, a. [Eng. deduces); -ive.J Per- 
forming the act of deduction ; deducing. 
(Bailey.) 

de-duet'. I’d. [I>at. de.dvctus, pa. par. of dtduco 
= to draw down, to deduce.] 

• L Lit. : To lead forth, to conduct, to guide. 

" ... * people deducted mite of the cltle of t’hillp- 
jon, . . Vd>tl. Pr>f. loti* Philippains. 

IL Figuratively : 

I. To subtract, to take away. 

" We deduct from the computation of our years that 
part of our time which la si>eiit in tucogitoucy of Lu- 
kuny.’— ,Vorr«* 

*2. To derive, to deduce. 

" H ivlug yet In hla deduced sprlght 
Some aporks reuuuulug of that hcaxeuly tyre." 

&pe)tser: Hymn of Loot. 107. 

Crabb thus discriminates between to 
deduct and to subtract : "Deduct, from the 
Latin deduct its, participle ol deduct), and snb- 
tracl, from snbtructus, participle of suhtmho, 
have both the sense of taking from, but the 
former is used in a general, and the latter in 
a technical sense. lie who makes an esti- 
mate is obliged to deduct ; he who makes 
a calculation is obliged to subtract. The 
tradesman deducts what has been ]>aid from 
what remains due: the accountant subtracts 
small sums from the gross amount “ (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 

de-duct'-Ihg, pr. par., a ,&s [Deduct.] 

A. A B. .4s pr. par. <£ parricip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. v4s subst. : Tin act of taking away or 
subtracting ; deduction. 

de-due'-tlon, s. [Fr. deduction ; Lat. de- 
duction tiom dednetus, pa. par. oi deduco.] 

* I. Lit. : The act of leading forth or guiding. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. The net of deducing, inferring, or gather- 
ing by reasoning from principles or established 
data. 

"To prove or disprove the Induction, we must re- 
eort to deduct ion and experiment " — Tyruiall : Frag 
of AW«?/»c»M:ivd ed.l, ch. iii.. p. 53. 

2. An inference, a consequence, or a con- 
clusion drawn from premisses; a fact opinion, 
or result collected from principles or estab- 
lished data. [Deductive reasoning.} 

" This was the first- fruit uf hin deduct ion."— Tyndall : 
Frag, of ,s cicncv ( rd ed.l. ch. iii-. p. ci 

3. The act of deducting, subtracting, or 
taking away. 

4. That whieh is deducted or subtracted. 

". . , five bumlreil and eighty-five thousand pounds, 
cl eft r of ftl i eductions.'' — Mueuultty ■ Hut'. Eng., cb. iiL 

H For the difference between deduction and 
conclusion , see Conclusion. 

de du.et'-ive, a. [Eng. deduct ; De- 

ducible; that is «*r may be deduced from 
premisses or by deduction. 

" All knowledge of causes is do-lactine."— ClanviUc. 

TI Deduct i ve reasoning : 

Log. : That process of reasoning by which 
we arrive at the necessary consequences, start- 
ing from admitted or established premisses. 
It is the opposite to Inductive (q.v.). 

de-duct'-ive-ly, adv. [Eng. deductive ; -??/.] 
By deduction ; by way of inference or con- 
sequence. 

"... the value of physical science ft* ft means of 
discipline romivts in the motion of tli* intellect, both 
Inductively nml >t- -dm ri«d •/.*"— Tyndall : Frag, of 
Bclencc (;.rd ed.l, p. 101. 


deed (l) * dead, * dede, s. [A.S. d<Fd ; O. 
Fris. dede ; Goth. gadrds ; O. H. Ger. dot; Gcr. 
that; Dut. A Dan. dacul ; 8wed. flail; icet 
tladh.) 

L Ordinary Language ; 

1. An action or thing done, or effected, 
whether good or bad. 

" Only iuld 

Deeds to thy kuowledgu mtawcnible.*’ 

AfU*on: P.L., xli. Ml. 5tfi 

2. A noble or illustrious exploit or perform- 
ance ; an achievement. 


“Tbmuuuid* were there, lu darker frame that dwelt. 
Whose U«ed* some nobler j»ooiu shall luloru," 

Dry den : Annu* .l/i ruldllt, clxxvL 

• 3. The power of acting or action. 


" Nor knew I not 

To bo with will and deed created free." 

MUton : r. L.. r. M7, MS. 

4. Fact, reality. 3.] 

" David therefore sent out spies, and understood 
that Saul wju come iu very deed. —I Sam. xxvi. -t 

II. Iaw : An instrument in writing or in 
print, or partly in each, comprehending the 
term of a contract or agreement, ami the evi- 
dence of its due execution l*ct ween parties 
legally capable of entering into a contractor 
agreement. 

Ti (t) Deed of composition : 

Law: A deed by which an insolvent person 
comes to au arrangement with Ins creditors, 
they agreeing to accept a certiin percentage 
of their debt iu lieu of the whole. 


(2) Deed of covenant : 

Law : A covenant eutered ioto by means of 
a separate deed. 

(3) In deed, * In dede : In fact, In truth, io 
reality, (Now generally written as one word, 
and employed as an adverb.) 

Crabb thus discriminates between deed, 
exjiloit, achievement , and feat : “ The hrst three 
words rise progressively on each other : deed, 
compared wilh the otbers, is employed for 
that which is ordinary or extraordinary ; ex- 
ploit ami achievement are used only for the 
extraordinary ; the latter in a higher sense 
than the former. Deeils must always be cha- 
racterized as good or bad, magnanimous or 
atrocious, and the like : exploit and achieve- 
ment do not necessarily require aucli epithets : 
they are always takeo in the piojier sense 
for something great. Exploit, wheu compared 
with achievement, is a term used in plain 
prose ; it designates not so much what is 
great as whul is real : achievnnent is most 
adapted to poetry and romance ; it soars 
above what the eye sees and the ear Ileal's, 
and affords senpe for the imagination. Mar- 
tial deeds are as interesting to the reader as to 
the pei former : the pages of modem history 
will be crowded with the exploits of English- 
men both by sea and land, as those of ancient 
and fabulous history are with the achieve- 
ments oi their heroes and demi gods. An ex- 
ploit marks only personal bravery in action ; 
an achievement denotes elevation of diameter 
in evety respect, grandeur of design, prompti- 
tude in execution, and valour in action. An 
exploit may l«e executed by the design and at 
tlm will of another ; a common soldier or au 
army may perform exploits. An achievement 
is designed and exeented by the ncAiecer; 
Hercules is distinguished for his achievements : 
and in the same manner we spiak of the 
ach iei-ements of kuight-errants or of great com- 
manders. Feat approaches nearest to ex/doit 
in signification : the former marks skill, the 
latter resolution. " (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


deed-acMeving, a. Performing noble 
exploits. 

" P-y dcrd-ctcMrring honour newly named — 

What Is it?— CoriolainM must 1 call tbe«?" 

Sltakcs/t, : Cortolanut, 11. 1. 

deed box, s. A tin or iron box in which 
lawyers keep the deeds referring to any par- 
ticular estate. 


deed poll, a. 

Imw: A deed made by one person only baJ 
not indented but polled (f.e, cut eten). tic- 
ginning generally witli the words : “ Know 
all men by theae presents, * Ac. 

deed (2), s. [Dead, a.] The gravel or c/jars* 
soil, Ac., which is taken out of the bottom 
of a ditch. (ScoiciL.) 

". . . what la takcu out of the ditch ( vernacularly 
the <D«<U) threvKU Uditud thi* t*du£ Lu «ui>ia>rt it."— 
Agr. Surv. FetU., p. 13L 

* deed, v.t. [Deed, s. ] To transfer or convey 

by deed. (American.) 

'deed, adv k inter] . [Deed,*.] A contraction 

for in deed or indeed. 

•deed ful, o~ l Eng. deed; full.] Full of 
noble deeds ; marked by noble exploits. 
(Tennyson.) 

* deed I ly, ado. lEng ileedy; 4y.) Busily 
industriously. 

** Moat dr r dill/ occupied fttxjut her Mim 

Austen : Emma, voL lx, cIl x. 

"deed less, a. (Eng. deed; -less.] Inactive; 
uot liaving performed any noble deeds. 

" Though tlieu uot eU-c llru, uot unknow u to nunc," 
Pop*. Homers Iluut, ilkL VTi 

* deed'-$r, a. [Eng. deed; -y.] Industrious, 
active, efficient. 

“ Who pr«.i!>eth ft hor*B that f«*l» w*ll hnt hi not 
dsxdy for the race or travel, speed or length T " — v'ard : 

Sermons, p. 105. 

deem, * demon, * deme, * demen, v.t. A 
i. [ A. 8. denutn ; Dut. duemcn . Dan. damme; 
Sw. ddmma; Icel. docnui ; O. H. Ger. tvamen.) 

A. Transiiive: 

* 1. To judge. 

" Whar Crut sal deme bathe qwlk and dede.’ 

Hum pole 1‘ricke qf Cause.. tM. 

* 2. To sentence, to condemn. 

’■ Sam sal bo dr med iu belle t > wende." 

II ampole . Fricks qf Come, &.«&. 

* 3. To decide, to determine, to conclude. 

" Ne inlht tu nout theo bwnle demen wel hwat hit la.' 

— Ancren Ilitelc. p. lib. 

4. To consider, to thiuk, to suppose, to look 
upon as. 

" Morthara.— whom all id*q deemed decreed 
In his own deadly auare to bleed." 

Scott : Rokeby, rL U_ 

*5. To declare, to lay down. 

" Dauid that demrd this * pec he 
In a paalLue-"' 

E. Eng. AUit. Poems. IiL II*. 

B. Intransitive : 

* I. To decide, to detenoine. 

" Hi ne cooue . . . deme betuanes gr»t and btqaL"— 
Ayenbde, p. 82 

2. To judge, to consider, to suppose. 

” And little deem'd he what thy heart. Gulnare • 
WheuBoft could feel, and wheu incensed could dam. 

Byron : Corsair, iiu 6* 

* deem (1), s. [Deem, v .] 

1. Judgment, senteoee, doom. 

2. Thought, idea. 

" I true ! how uow ? what wicked deem is thiaf* 

Shakes p. : Troika X Cress ida. Iv. 4. 

* deem (2), * deame, * deeme, *. [Dime.) 

A tithe, a tenth. 

"There was graunted vnto hliu halfe * deem of th* 
apiritiuilitie, and halfe a cleefne of the teuipuraiitio, 

. . Uraffon . Richard II. (an. 10). 

deemed, pa. pur. or a. (Deem, ».] 

* deem’-er, * demar, * demer, *. [A.8. 

demerc.] A judge, an adjudicator. 

" Demar. J udicalor.”— Prompt. Pare. 

deem-ing, * dem-jmge, pr. par., a., & & 
[Deem, p.J 

A- A B. As jrr. par. peirtieip. adj. : (Sec 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of considering, a op- 
posing, or judging ; a sentence, a decision. 

" Demynge , or doom. Judicium.’— Prompt. Pars. 

deem'-ster, * demester, * demister, 

* dempster, * demster, s. [Eng. deem; 

•Ster. ] 

* 1. Gen. : A judge, an umpire. 

" After Sampson was Hell dempster.' 

Cursor ilurull, 7.26X 

2. Spec. : A judge ; one of two officers in 
the Isle of Man, who officiate as judges, ooa 
for the uorthern part of the island, the other 
for the southern. They hold their courts 
weekly. [Doomster.] 

* deene, s. [Din ] A din, a noise. 


Cite, fat. fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, ciib, cure, imite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. 09, oe =e, ey = a. qu - kw. 
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fleep, * deap, *deope, deep, # dop, 

• depe. * dcope, " dup, * dyep, a., a do., 

, A.S. deop; Dut. tliep; Duu. dyb; Sw. 
dinp; O. U. Gcr. tiuf; Ger. lief: Icel. djupr. 
(Slum.}) 

A* An adjective : 

L Onlhutry Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) Descending far below the surface, having 
depth ; profound ; not shallow. 

" Hallo U dyep wythoute botrao."* 

Ayenbile, p. 26*. 

(2) Situated low down ; below the surround- 
ing ground. 

(3) Measured from tho surface downwards. 

•\ . . when lie was sunk many fathoms deep into 

. tbe water. . . ."—-A 'ewtori. 

(4) Entering far; penetrating some distance, 
as, the wound was very deep. 

“ Uli Uc a deep scars of thunder had liitreticht" 

Milton: P. L. t L 601* 

(5) Away from the outside. 

“ So the false spider, when her net* are *I>read. 

Deep amhush'il in her silent den du' s lie 

Dryden: Annas Mirubdu. clxxx. 

*(6) Measured from below upwards ; high. 

•• This way seems difficult and deep to scale.'' 

MiUon: P. A., it 7L 

2. Figuratively : 

(11 Not obvious or superficial ; not evident ; 
abstruse. 

*• If the matter bo knotty, ami the sense lies deep, 

. . ."—Locke. 

(2) Dark-coloured. 

*• With deeper brown tho grove w;ia overspread." 

Dry den : Theodore and Danona, 93. 

(3) Very still, gloomy, or heavy. 

“Aod the Lurd God caused a deep sleep to fall upon 
Ad.uu."— Wen. li. 31 

(4) Grave or low in sound ; not sharp or clear. 
•‘The sounds made by buckets In a well, are deeper 

and fuller than if the like percussion were made in 
the open air."— Itacon. 

(5) Sonorous, loud, full-toned. 

", . . the thunder. 

That deep and dreadful org.iu-pipe, . ." 

Sntkrsp. : Tempest, lit 8. 

(6) Very much depressed or weighed down. 

•'Their deep poverty abounded unto the rlcbea of 
their til>er*tity. — 2 Cor. viil. 2. 

(7) Grave, solemn, heartfelt, earnest. 

“ Curses not loud, hut deep" Shakesp. : Macb., V. 3. 

(8) Sagacious, penetrating, cunning, sharp, 
skilled. 

»• Who hath nol heard it spoken 
How deep you were within tile books of Ood? " 

Sh< i keep. : 2 Henry IV.. lv. 2. 

(9) Cunning, artfrl, scheming. 

(<i) Of ]icrsons : 

»• Deep, hollow, treacherous, and full of iruile, 

Be he to me." Shakesp. : Ilichard III.. IL L 

(5) Of things: 

- The statesman, skill’d In projects dark and deep. 
Mlebt hum his useless Machiavel, and sleep. 

Cow per : Charity, 612, 613. 

*(10) Important ; touching one nearly. 

” I'll read you matters d-e.p and dangerous." 

Shakes p. : 1 Henry 1 l'.,U 

*(11) ITeavy, grievous. 

“'Tis much deep." Shikesp. .* Timon, U1 L 

(12) Hidden, secro 

*\ . . the Spirit searcheth all things, yea. the deep 
thiugs of God."— 1 Cor. iL 10. 

II. Mil. : Applied to the rows or ranks of 
men standing one behind the other; us two, 
three, &c., dee p. 


B. As adverb : 

L Lit. : Far below the surface. 

** The wonders hidden deep In earth below." 

Fawkes : On Sir I. Newton. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. Strongly, profoundly, earnestly. 

2. Deeply, inwardly, feelingly. 

*• This avarice 

Strikes deeper, ^rerws with more pernicious root" 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, lv. 3. 

c, As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Liltrally: 

(1) Anything particularly deep ; specially 
the sea, the ocean. 

The <r*>dd*M spoke: the rolllnc waves unclose : 

Then down tharteep she plum' d from whence ahe roso.” 
Po >e : Homers fliad. i fX2 t W*3. 

^ Sometimes used in the plural, with the 
meaning of waves, waters. 

"Tho deep* dividing, o'er the coast they vise." 

Pojit : Hamer t Hind, xxlv. 127. 

(2) The channel or deepest part of a river. 

" At tho Ford-dike the deep nr channel of tho river 
n u]«ou tho Seaton side. " — State: Leslie of Povrit, 
p. lit. 


2. Figuratively: 

(1) The most solemn or still part; the 

depth. . . . 

" There want not many that do fear, 
lu deep of night, to walk by tins Herne a oak. 

Shakesp. : Merry Uine*. »v. 4. 

* (2) Hell ; the lower regions. 

" I can call spirits from tho vasty deep." 

ShaiuiMf). : I Henry /*\, llL L 

* (3) Anything very deep, profound, or 


“Thy Judgment* are a great deep."—Prov. xxxvL 6. 
♦ (d) The bottom of the heart. 

•• She cast a sigh out of her depef 

Cltaucer : Cuckoo & Nightingale. 


IL Nant. (PL): The estimated fathoms 
between the marks on the hand lead-line. 

Obvious compounds : Deep-blooming, deep- 
brooding, deep-browed, deep-chested, deep-crim- 
soned, deep-felt, deep furrowed, deep- laden, deep- 
loaded, dcep-ptercing, deej^-rooted , deep-seamed, 
deep- sounding, tlecp-toued, deep-wrinkled. For 
deep eoinpouudcd with a colour, see A. 2 (2). 


* deep brained, a. Ingenious, 

. . deep-brained sonnets . . 


deep-brown, a. 

Dot. : Pure dull brown. Nearly the same 
as umber-brawn. 


* deep^jontemplatlve, a. Given np 
to profound meditation. ( Shalxsp . : As You 
Like It, ii. 7.) 


♦deep domed, a. Having a deep dome 
or vault. 

“The deep-domed empyrean. 

Teuityaon : Milton, 7. 

deep-dranebtit, a. Designing, artful, 

crafty. 

deep-drawing, a. Sinking deep into 
the water ; requiring a great depth of water. 

*• The deep-drawing harks do there disgorge 
Their warlike fraughtage." 

Shakesp. : Troil. & Cret. (Prol ). 

deep-drawn, a. Heartfelt, earnest. 


deep drinking, a. Given or addicted to 
drinking deeply. 


deep-dyed, a. Dyed uf a deep or dark 
colour. 

“ Gently flows 

The deep-dyed Brent*, where then lines Instil 
The odorous purplo of a new-l uru ruse." 

Dyron: Chide Harold, lv. 28. 


deep-echoing, a. Giving out a loud echo. 

•* Deei>-echoing groan the thickets brown " 

P.>l»C : Homer s Iliad, xxiil. 1*8. 


deep-embattled, a. Drawo up iu deep 
ranks, numerous. 

•• Sometimes she bids the deep-embattled boat. 

Above tlie vulgar reach resistless form'd w 
March to sure conquest, ueier gained la-fore. 

Thomson : Liberty, V. 412- H. 


* deep fermenting, a. lo strong pre- 
paration. 

" Or seeu tho deep-ferment ina tempest brew'd.” 

Thomson : Winter! 13. 

* deep-fet, a. Deeply-fetched. 

"My deep-fe! groans." Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI., !L 4. 

deep fixed, a. Fixed deeply or strongly. 

“ It was no mortal arm that bore 
That deep-fixed pillar to tho shore." 

Dyron: Bride of Abydo*. 11 28. 

deep-green, a. 

1. Ord. Lang. ; Of a dark green colour. 

“The deep-green emerald. Ill whose fresh regiyil 
Weak sights their sickly radiance do amend." 

Shakesp,: A Lou-r's Cotn^Uaint, 211. 214. 

2. Dot. : Green a little verging upon black. 

deep laid, a. Cunningly devised or 
plotted. 

“ And shall their triumph soar o'er all 
The scheme* decplaui to work their fall 7" 

Scott : Uokebu, vL 31 

deep - mouthed, a. Having a loud, 
sonorous voice or note. 

“ But of their monarch'* person keeping ward 
Since laid the dceptnonthed l«ell of vesis ri tolled." 

Scott : Vision of Don Coder irk. Mi. 


deep-musing, a. Deeply meditating ; 
contemplative. 

*• But he. dirp-snusina. o'er the mnimtnin* stray'd." 

Pope: H-mer's Udy*Mry. xiv. 1. 

* deep-premeditated, a. Craftily or 
carefully prepared. 

" Comest thou with deep-nreneditated lines!" 

Shakesp. . 1 Henry VI., 111. 1. 

deep read, a. Having great knowledge 
In ; well read. 


". . . deep-read men In tho maxim* of stabs and 
grjverumeut .'^ — L S*Lra»ge : Transi. of ti*esidu» I U* 
p. 23i 

deep - re volving, a. Deeply-thinking; 

entity. 

"The deep-revol ring witty Buckingham." 

Shakesp : it trim* d II /, lv, X 

deep-sea, a. Of or peitaioingto the open 

sea m* ocean. 

% (1) Dcep-sta-buckU : Murcz comens. Long 
Whelk. 

(2) Deep-sea-crab : Cancer arancus , Spider 
Crab. 

( 3 ) Deep-sea Coral Zone: From 50 to 100 
fathoms ; one of the zones intu which the sea- 
bed has been divided. In the noithern seas 
the largest corals (Oculina and l’rimnoa) are 
found iu this zone, and shells are relatively 
more abundant owing to the uniformity of 
temperature at these depths. These deep-sea 
shells are mostly small and destitute of bright 
colours, but arc interesting frum the circum- 
stances under which they are found, their 
wide range, and high antiquity. Among the 
cliaiactcristie generaare Crania, Thetis, Kea*ra, 
Cryptodon, Yoldia, Dentabum, aud Scissuiella. 
(Woodward : Mollttsca, p. 152.) 

(4) Deep-sea line : 

Fautical : 

(a) A water-laid line of 200 fathoms, and 
used with a 2S pound weight in sounding. 

(h) A line for deep-sea fishing : a cud-line. 

(5) Deep-sea soundings : 

Uydrol. : Soundings in the deeper parts of 
the sea or ocean. |Sea.] 


deep-seated, a. Situated low ; deeply 
implanted. 


* deep-sworn, a. Promised by a solemn 
oatl1 - 

^ detp-wotn faith. 

ht$p* : King John* UL L 

deep-tangled, a. With branches closely 
interwoveu. 


J 

ifft. tree lrrecailar. 


“ Every conse 


deep-tbinlring, a. Deeply meditatiog ; 
contemplative, musmg. 


deep-thrilling, a. Thrilling or moving 
strongly. 

“That Joy. d-ep-tb rilling, stem, acre re 
At which the licartstriuga vibrato mull. 

Scott : Lord oj the Isle*, iv. 20. 


deep-tbroated, a. Emitting a deep, 
souoious sound. 

•• But soon obscured with amoke, all heaven anpear’d. 
Frum those deep-throated eugiues belch J. whoa* 

Fiii ilia well'd with outrageous noise the air." 

MUlon : J’. L.. iv. 685-87. 


deep-transported, a. Enrapt. 

•• Before thou clothe my fancy In flt sound : # 

Such where tho deep transported mind may soar. 

MiUon : College £x»tcis«. 

dcep-vanlted, a. Having a deep vault 
or expanse. 

From hell's deep-vaulted deu to dwell Iu light." 

MiLoa: t‘. K„ L Ilk 

deep voiced, o. Sending out deep 
sonorous echoes. 

“Loud from its rocky caverns, tho deep-voiced nelgh- 
I oil ring ocean 

Speaks and in accents disconsolate answers the wail 
of the forest." Longfellow: Eoangelu w (In trod. J. 

deep-waist, s. 

Nautical : 

1. The part of the open skids between the 
main and fore drifts in a man-of-war. 

. 2. Tlie remaining part of a ship's deck when 
the quarter-deck and forecastle are very mucb 
elevated above the lev<- f of the main-deck so 
as to leave a vacant space in the middle of 
the upper deck. 


deep walsted, a. 

Nant. : Having a deep waist, as a ship when 
the quarter-deck and forecastle are elevated 
four to six feet above the level of tlie main 
deck. 


deep-well pump, S. A pump specially 
adapted for oil aud brine wells which are 
bored of small diameters and to great depths. 

deep- worn, a. Showing deep marks of 
wear. 

deep-wounded, a. "Wounded to tho 
quick. 


fcfrfl. poilt. joWl; cat, fell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; Bln, a?; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ih% 
-tian = »h-T. -tion, -sion = shun -tion. -gion = zhun. -cions, -tions. -sious = sbus. -ble, -die. fc = beh o*t. 
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deepen— deface 


•*. . . vour deep- wounded heart* 

Byron ; lit ply to tome Yrries. 

deep'-en, ‘ deopen, v.t. A i. (Eug. deep • -<m.] 

A. Ttttn&ilive : 

L Lit. : To make deeper ; to sink lower. 

". . . It would rcilae the bank* »nd deepen tbr bed 
of the Tllw " — Aduuon. 

II. Figuratively: 

1. To make dark or deep : to Intensify, 

" You must ilce/wn your colour* so tluit the orj'Lment 
may be tiiu blgbeut. -/Wwm. 

2. To make more sail or gloomy. 

" Drejtrut l he murmur* of the falling flood*. 

And breathes » hnmner horror on the woods.* 
Pope : Eloua to .1 hilar. I, 1C9, 1*0. 

S. To make moie deep, giave, or low. 

B. Intransitive: 

L lit. : To become deep or deepen. 

*\Thc waler dttpitrd and sholdned so very gently.* — 
Dumpier : Yoy. to X. Holland (l&ttij. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To grow in loudness or sonorousness ; to 
become louder. 

’* Follows the loosen'd aggravated roar. 
Enlarging, deepening, miu^Lng "* 

Thornton." bummer, 1,H1, 1,142. 

2, To become deeper or greater ; to be 
intensified. 

*’ Ere yet the deepening incidents iirevoll. 

TLU rousd attention feel our plaintive tale." 

Falconvr; Bhi/asrcck, i. lOk 107. 

deepened, pa. par. or a. (Deepen.] 

deep-en-mg, pr. par., a., (c s. (Deepen.) 

A. & B. As pr. jKir. <L particip. adj. ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The art or process of becom- 
ing or inaKing deeper (lit. <£ Jig.). 

dcepln, s. (Gael, dipinn.) A net. 

deepin- worker, s. A net weaver. 

deep ly, * deopllche, * deplike, adv. 

(AS. tied pi ice. J 

I. Lit . : To or at a great depth ; far below 
the surface. 

IL Figuratively: 

1. To the bottom, profoundly, thoroughly. 

*‘ Fear Is a passion tli&t is most deeply rooted in our 
Sat ores. . . . —TilloUon. 

2. Profoundly ; with great care or attention. 

** He had studied the question of allegiance long and 
deeply." — Macaulay : Hw. liny , ch. ivu, 

3. Earnestly, from the heart, solemnly, feel- 
ingly 

** And be sighed deeply In his spirit ’—Mark vilL 12. 

4. With a tendency to darkness or intensity 
of colour. 

" Hedge and wood full-leaved and deeply tinted."— 
O. Bronte ; Jane Eyre. ch. xxiiL 

5. Strongly, greatly ; in a high degree. 

"To keel) his promise with him. he had deeply 
Offended both his nobles and people " — Bacon : Henry 
VII. 

6. Gravely ; with deep or low tone. 

deep-most, a. (Eng. deep ; most.) The 
furthest or most remote ; the extreme 
** Loud should Clan-Alpine then 
King from her de~pmot> glen.” 

ScoN ; Lady of the Lake, ii. 19. 1 Boat SoTtg.) 

deep -ness, * dcop-nesse, *depe-nes, 

* dep-nes, * dep-nesse, * dep-nisse, 

* dyep-nesse, s. (A.S. deopness t detipniss.) 

L Literally: 

1. Depth, profundity; distance below the 
surface. 

". . . forthwith they sprung up, because they had no 
deepness of earth."*— J/<cN. xiii. 5. 

* 2. The deep, ortleeps. 

“In these and in olle deepnesses. ~ — E. Eng. Ptalter ; 
Pa cxxxiv. 6. 

II. Figuratively : 

* 1. Incomprehensibility; mystery. 

"The thriddefssewcthlthe dyepnesse of his zoth lied e." 

A ytmbite, p. lUo. 

2. Cunning, craft. 

“ The deepness of Satan . . . " — Gregory. 

* 3. Profundity, excell eoce : as, the deepness 
of his learning or reading. 

U Depth is more usually employed in the 
literal, deepness in a figurative sense. 

* deep -ship, * deope-shipe, s. [A.S. dedp- 
scipe.] Deepness, depth. 

"The deopetchipe and te dearne run of his death 
roller Legend St. Katherine, 1,83a 

• deep -some, n. [Eng. deep ; -some.) Deep. 

**. . . he [ProteusJ diuetl the tleepxome watrle heap**. - 

Chapman Homer's Odyssey, iv. 


deer, * der, dere, deor. s. [A.S. i U6r ; 
ti.S. dter. (Jugn. with U. Fria. date , dice; 
Gotli. diuj; O. 11. Ger. tior ; Ger. thier; Dut. 
liter; Dan. dyr; lcel. dyr ; Lat. /era; Gr . 
(thir) — n wild beast.) 

1. Zool . ; The true Deer (Cervidn*) are a 
family of the Ruminants distinguished chielty 
by the nature of the horns or antlt is, which, 
with the single exception of the Reindeer, are 
borne by the males only. They aie bony 
throughout, are annually shed and reproduced 
at the breeding season, increasing each time 
in size and the number of branches until, in 
the old males of sonic species, they attain mi 
enormous size. The antlers aie carried upon 
the frontal hone, and are produced by a pro- 
cess not unlike that by which injuries of 
osseous structures are made good in man. 
At first they are covered with n sensitive skin 
or “velvet”; but as development proceeds 
this skin dries up and peels otf ; a bony tidge 
or “burr” living formed on the antler just 
above its base of attachment to the frontal 
bone. When fully developed the antlers con- 
sist of a main sb in or ** beam,” carrying one 
or more branches or “ tynes.” When first 
produced, in the second yc/tr after birth, the 
untler consists only of the *' beam." the animal 
being then termed u “brocket" The next year 
a basal branch or “brow-tyne” is developed ; 
it is then termed a “spaced;" ami in the 
following year u second branch or “ tres-tyne,” 
directed forwards, appears above the former, 
the hinder portion of the beam constituting 
the “royal.” Should the antler develop fur- 
ther, it is by the more or less crmplete branch- 
ing of these tynes ; the ** royal-tyne,” in 
particular, lieing very liable to ‘become sub- 
divided io successive years. 'Hie Musk-deer 
and the Water-fleer of China have no horns. 
Deer are very generally distriln ted, but none 
have yet been discovered in either Australia 
or South Africa. The largest living form is 
the True Elk (A fees jxilmatus) or Moose, whilst 
the ludian Munljaes are amongst the smallest, 
the Clievrotaius being now placed in a group 
by themselves. Except the Reindeer (Ce>-vus 
tarandus), no member of the group has been 
completely domesticated. 

2. Palceont.: In the fossil state Deer are not 
found earlier than in the Pliocene period, 
whilst the best known extinct form, the Irish 
Deer, or Irish Elk, occurs in peat bogs or 
cave deposits. 

deer halls, s. 

Dot. : A bi>ok-name for Elaphomyces granu- 
latus. (Britten <£ Holland.) 

deer berry, a. 

Dot.: (1) Eng : Gaultheria procumbens ; (2) 
Amer. : Vaccinium siamineum. 

deer-fold, S. A deer-park. 

deer-hair, deer s hair, s. 

Dot. : Elcocharis ccesjdtosus, the Heath Club 
rush. 

*' And on the Bpot where they boiled the pot. 

The spreat and the deer-hair uv tr shall grow." 

Minstrelsy of the Border, in. 376. 

deer-hayes, s. pi. Engines or great nets 
of cord designed to cat cl i deer. They are 
mentioned in 19 Hen. VIII. ch. xi. (J Vhurton.) 

deer-herd, s. One who tends deer ; a 
keeper, a forester. 

deer-hound, s. A hound kept for hunt- 
ing deer ; a staghound. 

deer-mouse, s. 

Zool : A small Rodent ( Hesptromys leucopus) 



belonging to the family Murid®, which is 
distributed all over the continent of North 


America. Its fur shows various brownish o* 
greyish tints above, whilst the lower surface 
ami feet, up to the wrmls und ankle*, arc snow* 
while. The tail, which varies considerably ia 
length, Is generally white beneath. *1 He 
length of the head and body in about tlnee 
inches. Its Jiubils are nocturnal, and it feeds 
on corn, of winch, with acorns and nuts, it 
laya up stores fur winter use. The decr-mouse 
constructs a small nest for itself of line moss 
and stiips of bark, or takes up its abode in 
the deserted nest of a aquinel or small bird. 
(/Duncan; Cassell's Nat. Hist.) 

deer-neck, «. A term applied, to a thin, 
ill-loruied neck in a horse. 

deer skin, • dere skynne, *. Th* 

akin or leather made from the skin of a deer. 

" Mttglr mi turns made of deer-t kin. * 

Longfellow : Bomg of Hiawatha, iw 

deer-stalker, *. 

1. One who kills deer by stalking. 

2. A kind of low felt hat 

deer-stalking, a. The k.lling of deer by 
stalking. 

deer-stealing, s. 

Law: The olfence of stealing deer. It U A 
heavily punishable oue. 

deer’s-foot, s. The foot of a deer. 

^ Deer's- foot grass : 

Bot. : Agrostis sctacea. 

deer ing'-I a, s. [Named after Charles 
Dee ring, an English botanist.) 

Dot. : A genus of Ainarantbace®. The hitter 
and acrid leaves of Deeringia celostoules are 
used ia Java in cases of measles. 

de e -sis, j. (Gr. Sojo-i* (deesis) = a auj plica- 
tion.) 

Hhet.: An invocation, a supplication. 

* de'-ess, a. [Fr. rfeesse.) A goddess 

'*. . . he bath made her a kind of [oiut tfee&fwitb 
God iu tbe aUuii-a thereof — Bp. H. ( rqft on Burtut'e 
Tueory |1GS£J, pref a. 

deev, dive, s. (Zend.) 

Persian Mythol. : 

1. Formerly : One of the inferior spirits of 
the lower regions. (Brahmanism.) 

2. Now: A kind of malignant apirit. 

dee -vil, s. (Devil.) 

de face’, * de-faas, * dif face, v.t. & t. 
[O. Fr. desfacer , from O. Fr. des — Lat . dis = 
apart, away, and Lat. facies = a face. (S'Lwt-)] 

A. Transitive: 

L Literally : 

1. To disfigure ; to spoil the appearance or 
Deuaty of ; to mar. 

. . weeds defaeed 

The hardened soil, and knots of withered glass." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, Lk. L 

2. To erase, to obliterate. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To disfigure, to mar. 

** Thi vertues let do fnJthe defaatf 

E. Eng. Poems, p. LX. 

* 2. To cancel. 

*■ Pay him six thousand, and deface the bond." 

Xhakesp. : Jl ler. of Yen.. liL S 

3. To slander, to defame. 

•'The Nortnau writers . . . who have so defaced 
earle tj o-d w ine ' — Ha rrison : Description of England, 
bk. ii.. ch. L 

* B. Intrans. : To become disfigured or 
spoiled. 

" Which of thy derke cloudy face 
Makest the worldes light deface m 

Gower, IL 97. 

•J By 16 «k 17 Viet., c. 102, it is a inisde* 
nieanuiir to deface the coin of the realm by 
stamping on it or otherwise. 

Crahb thus discriminates between to d«- 
face, to disfigure, aud to deform : " Deface ex- 
presses more than either deform or disfigure. 
To defoce is an act of destruction ; it is the 
actual destruction of that which has belore 
existed : to disfigure is either an act of de- 
struction or an eiToneous execution, which 
takes away the figure : to deform, is altogether 
an imperfect execution, which renders the 
form, what it should not l>e. A thing is de- 
faced by design ; it is disfigured either by de- 
sign or accident ; it is deformed either by an 
error or by the nature of the thing. Persons 


fate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, eameL, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go. pdt, 
or* wore. wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. «, ce = o; ey = a. qu = kw. 


defaced— default 
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only deface: persona or tilings disfigure : tilings 
are most commonly deformed of themselves. 
... A statue may be defaced, disfigured , or 
deformed ; it is defaced when any violence is 
done to the face or any outwsid part of the 
body I it is disfigured by the loss of a limb ; 
It \s deformed if made contrary to the perfect 
form of a human being. Inanimate objects 
are mostly defaced or disfigured, but seldom 
deformed ; animate objects are either dis- 
figured or deformed , but not defaced. A per- 
son may disfigure himself by bis dress ; he is 
deformed by the hand uf nature. ” (Crab&; 
Eng. Syuon.) 

dS-fa^ed, pa. par. or a. [Deface.] 

defaced coin, a A coin which has been 
defaced by stamping or otherwise; auch a 
coin is not a legal tender, ami any person 
uttering such a coin is liable to a peualty of 
forty shillings. 

d2-fa9e'-ment, s. [Eng.de/oce; -men t.} 

]. The act of defacing, disfiguring, or spoil- 
ing the appearance of. 

2. That which defaces or disfigures ; a dis- 
figurement. 

•*. . . thn image of God Is purity, and tbs defacement 
sin."— Bacon. 


dS-faj'-er, *. [Eng. defaefe): -cr.] One who 
or that which defaces, disfigures, or spoils ; a 
lestroyer, a violator. 


’* Defacer s of a public peace. . . . T * 

Shakesp. : Henry VJIf,, v. 3. 


fle-fatj’-mg, *de-fac ynge, pr. par., cl, & 
s. [Deface.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. ; (See 
the verb). 

C. <4s suhst. : A defacement. 


"The which dtfacyngo & blottjngof the beutye of 
that coun trey. . . — Ball: Henry IV/. (an. JJ. 


* de-fa^'-Lng-Iy, ndv. [Eng. defacing; -ly.] 
In a defacing or disfiguring lusnner ; so aa to 
deface or disfigure. 


4e f&c'-to, phrase. [Lat=in fact.] In fact, 
in reality; as, A king dc facto is one actually 
in possession of the throne, a king dt jure 
is one having ths right to the throne, but not 
in possession. 

•de-fade, 4 dif-fade, v.i. [Pref. <fc(intens.), 
and Eng. fade, (q.v.).] Tn fade away, 

"Nowm my face defadedef 

Alorte A rlhure , 5,304. 

def-eo-ca-tion, 5 . [Defecation.] 


* de-faik, V.t. [Fr. defalquer.} 

1. To relax, to remit. 

"Thir tiouellia maul Cesiu* to defalk sum p&rtof bin 
enrage."— Bellen ten : Cron., (ol. 33, a. 

2. To make default in respect to money. 

* de-fail', *de-faill', v.i. [Fr. defaillir.) To 
fail ; to wax feeble. 

" Feill Scottia hi ras wm drewyn Into trawivlll, 
Forrowu that cL*y, ao Irkyt can dufuitl,” 

Wallace, x. 704. 

•de-fail'-anje, s. [Fr.] A failure, a mis- 
carriage. 

", . . itmuat auppose a dcfailance, or an luflnnity, 
as physick BUpjiosea sickness and mortality. 1 '— Bith op 
Taylor ; On /iepentance. . 

•de-failed’, * de-fay led, a. [Fr. difaillir.'] 
Failed, feeble, broken down. 

" He is al recreyd and defat/led Aycnbile, p. 33. 

•dS-fais'-amje, * de feas ance, s. [Fr.] 

1. An acquittance from a claim. 

2. An excuse, a subterfuge. 

3. A defalcation. 

" It sail 1>e Icsiun to the annuellarls. notwithstand- 
ing the dcfttUance maid presen tlie, gif tbfty pleis, to 
by in Agane.’’— Aft* Marie (1551), c. 9. 

0 de false'* * de-fease, • de-fese, v.t. [Fr. 
defaire. ] 

1. To discharge, to free from, to sequit of. 

" He lift* charteria to defete him tbarof."— Act Horn. 
Cone. (1479), p. 22. 

2. To deduct. 

"Twenty shillings Scots he be defeased to the de- 
fender.”— Newly th : SuppL He c.,p. 499. 


•de-faite', *de-fait-ed, a. [O. Fr. desfait, 
dcsfaict.] Defeated, undone, decayed, wasted. 

"He no defitlte w-ul" Chaucer: Troilut. v. 

* de-falc', * de-faUc*, v.t. [Fr. dtfalquer.] 

To subtract, to deduct. [Defalcate, v.] 

“Thev should be allowed £9.500. to be defalked In 
nine and a. half years out (heir rent.’*— State Trials! 
Lord Bans : Middlesex (an. 1624). 


4 de-fal'- cate, v.t. [Low Lat. diffalco, defaleo 
= to abate, to deduet, to take away from, 
from Lat. dif = dis = apart ; Low. I#at. fulco = 
to eut with a sickle ; Lat .falx (gonit. faicis) = 
a sickle (Skcat) ; Fr. defalquer . 1 tal. dtffulcare ; 
Bp. & Fort, desfakar.] To take away, to de- 
duct, to embezzle. (Generally used ol money.) 
•‘To show what mfty lx* practicably and safely defal- 
cated from them.” — Uurke : Late tit ate tie Ballon. 

4 de-fal'-cate, a. [Low Lat. defalcatus, pa. par. 
of defako = to deduct, to take away.] [Defal- 
cate, p ] Deprived, lopped, diminished. 

"Yet ben nat these In ania parte defalcate of their 
cond igue praises . Sir T. Elyot : The Oovernour, 
bk. ii.. ch. x. 

* de-fal cat-ed, pa. par. or a. [Defal- 
cate, v.] 

de-fal -cat-lhg, pr. par., a., & s. [Defal- 
cate, p.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

* l. Cutting off, deducting. 

2. Deficient in money entrusted ; making 
default. 

C. As subst. : The act or state of being a 
defaulter; defalcation. 

de-fal-ca’ tlon, s. [Fr., from Low Lat. 
diffalco — to defalcate (q.v.).] 

*1. Originally a cutting down, as with a 
scythe ; a lopping otf. 

". . . some additions, defalcations, and other alter- 
ations more or less.’*— santferjon : Sermons (1671), Pre- 
face. ( Trench : Glossary, p. 49.) 

*2. An abatement, a deduction, a diminu- 
tion. 

"With the defalcation of the annual bott of rack.” 
— Mason: Ode to Sir F. A’orton (Note). 

* 3. A curtailment# 

"The tea-table is set forth with its customary hUl of 
fare, and without any defalcation." — Addison: Specta- 
tor, No. 488. 

* 4. That which is abated or deducted. 

5. A fraudulent making default in regard 
to money entrusted ; the abstraction or em- 
bezzlement of money by an agent or servant. 

C. The amount in which default is made ; a 
deficiency, a sum embezzled. 

"... the prosecutors could only find alleged defal- 
cations tn the ainouut of £30.” — Daily Telegraph, 
Oct. 17. 1882. 

* de-falk , v.t. [Fr. defidquer . ] 

]. To cut off, to lop away, to defalcate. 

" Hefnlkt a decre. law. or statute. Jl-figere decreta 
p el leg s." &c.~~iluloet. 

2. To abrogate, to abolish. 

" What lie defalks from some insipid sin. ia but to 
make some other liioreyuntful."— J/urc : Decay qf Piety. 

* de-falt', v. <fc s. [Default.] 

* def-a-mate, v.t. [Lat, diffamaticm, sup. of 
digtnno = to spread a report ] To defame, to 
slander. 

def-a-ma'-tion, 4 dif-fa~ma-5i-oun, s. 

[Lai. diffamatio , from dijfamo — to spread a 
report.) [Defame.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

I. The act of defaming or slandering; the 
false and malicious uttering of slanderous 
words with a view to damage the character, 
reputation, or business of another; slander, 
calumny, 1il>el. 

* 2. A disgrace, a scandal. 

"Sometyme it were « greet ditfnmacioun for ft man 
to vse in re rynges thnu uon."— frevisa, ii. 313. 

II. Law : Defamation of character is action- 
able either l»y indictment or liy action. But 
to support an aetion it is necessary that the 
plaiutilf should aver some particular damage 
to have happened to him. Words spoken in 
derogation of a peer, a judge, or other great 
officer of the realm, are called scandalum mag - 
n-'i/nm, and were formerly held to be more 
heinous. Words tending to scandalize a 
magistrate or person in public trust, are re- 
puted more highly injuiions than when 
spoken or a private man. (fflaefatone : Com- 
ment., bk. iii., cli. v.) [Slander, Libel.] 

v def-a-ma-tor, s. [Eng. dcfamat(c)'; -or.] 
A defamer. a slanderer. 

. .to ferret our defamators .“ — Gent. Instructed, 

p. 66. 

de-fam-a-tor V, [Fr. diffamatoire, as if 
from a Lat. difiomatnrius, from difiamo. ] Con- 
taining or involving defamation ; slanderous, 
libellous, calumnious. 


boil# pent, cat, 9 ell, chorns, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, 

"Clan, -tian - shan. -tlon, -slon = shun; -tion, -§loa = zhun# -clous, -tious. 


" JiuneB. ft nhort time befi>ro Ills ftccesoion. hiul tn 
vtltuted a civil suit ugiiliiht Oates for dejamutorf 
worUrt .” — Macaulay : Hut. Eng., cli. Iv. 

do Fame', # dlf fame, 4 dyf fame, v.t. k i. 

[O. Fr. diffanter, defamer; 1 *oi t. difjamar; Bp. 
difamar ; ltal. diffamure , from l.at. dijfamo ss 
to spread a report : dif — dis s= apart, about, 
and farna = a report.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To utter or publish falsely and mali- 
ciously slanderous words with a view to 
damage the character, reputation, or busiuesa 
of another; to slander, to libel. 

2. To speak evil of, to asperse ; to bring 
or endeavour to bring ioto disgraee or ill 
repute. 

*3. To cry down, to condemn, to blame. 

"Thus will the common voice uur deed defame .* 
Pope; Homer’s Odyssey, xxi S5&. 

*4. To disgrace, to bring a scandal or dis- 
grace on. 

** Lest, they by sight of swords to fury fir’d, 
Dishonest wounds or violence uf soul 
Defame tlia bridal feast and friendly bowl." 

Pope : Homer's Odyssey, xix. 14-14. 
*5. To charge, to accuse, to indict. 

"Rebecca is defamed of sorcery."— Scott : loanhoe, 
ch. xxxviil, 

B. Intrans.: To utter or publish defama 
tory words ; to slander, to libel. 

" They held no toiture then so great as shame. 

And that to slay was Jes« than to defame.' 

Butler : on the Weakness and Misery of Man. 

* de-fame', * dlf-fame, s. [O. Fr. diffamc. 
Disgrace, infamy. 

" Decrees which mlghte torne Into difume.” 

Gower, ilL 164. 

de fam ed, pa. par. or q. [Defame, v.) 

A. -ds pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang.: Slandered, calumniated. 

2. Her. : An epithet applied to an animal 
svhicli has lost its tail. 

de-fam'-er, s. [Eng. defam(e ); -er. ] One 
who defames another ; a slanderer, a libeller, 
a calumniator. 

" Tt may be a useful trinl for the patience of the 
defamed, yet the defamer has not the less crime.’ 1 -. 
Gow-Mimenf of the Tongue. 

de-fam'-mg, jrr. jmr., a., & s. [Defame, r.) 
A. & B, ,4s pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of uttering defama- 
tory words ; defamation. 

“ I heard the defaming of many”— Jer. xx. 10. 

t de-fam'-mg-ly, adv. [Eng. defaming ; 
- ly .] In a defamatory or slanderous manner. 

def-am-ous, a. [From defame , v., on the 
analogy of infix maus (q.v.).] Defamatory, slan- 
derous. 

", . . there was a kniglite that epake defamou* 
words of lilm."— Hot mshed, vol. U., K k L 

* de-fat-i-ga-ble, a. [Lat. defatigo — to 
tire, to weai y! ] Lialile to become wearied. 

"We were made ou set purpose c lefatigable. , . 
Olttnvill: Pre-exist, of Souls, p. ) 16. 

* dc- fat '-l-gatc, v.t. [ L^at. defatigatus , pa. 
par. of defatigo = to tire out.: dc (intens.), 
fittigo = to tire, to weary.] To tire out, to 
weary, to exhaust. 

"The power Ilf these men's Industries, Haver defati- 
gated, hath been great."— Dr. Maine. 

* de-fat-i-ga'-tion, * dc-fat i-ga 9y-on» 

s. [Lat. defatigatio.) Wesriness, fatigue, ex- 
haustion. 

" We shall come in to euerlastynge de/atiqaegam * und 
weryuesse In helle."— Fisher. Seven Psalmes. cxliil. 2. 

de fault', * de fait. ’ de-faulte, * de- 

faute, 5. [O. Fr. definite, defaulc; Ft. de- 

find: def = Lat. dis = apart, away, and 
faute = a fault.] [Fault.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

* 1. Want, need. 

** The lady had default botbe of mete and drynk." 

Lang toft, p. 122. 

*2. A failing, fail. 

** Thou miht without* default? to paradvs erene pon." 

Legends of Holy Good, p. 23. 

3. An omission or failure to do any act; 
neglect. 

’ * Sedition tumbled into England more by the default 
of governors than the peoples."— Hay wood. 

*4. A fault, a failing. 

"God amend defaulter Chaucer: C.T., 7,392, 

5. A defalcation in accounts. 

as ; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = t 
-slous = shus* -ble, -die, &c. = b£l d^l. 
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default— defect 


II. I/no: A failure to appear in any court 
on the itay assigned ; especially applied to a 
def nilant when lie I'aiU nr n -gleets t»» plead 
or put m his answer in the time limited. In 
stu.li rases the plaintiff is entitled to algii 
judgment against him, which Is called judg- 
ment by default, and the defenduut is said tu 
suffer judgment by default. 

(1) In default of: Instead or in lieu of 
something wanting or absent. 

•’ 8till make our former loves my pleading theme, 

Aud. <n default of [lusulou, givu you fume." 

Roy**: To flit IFf/i r K 

(2) To make default : 

(rz) To fail hi appear in n court or to ob- 
serve any engagement, obligation, contruct, 
or claim. 

( b ) To be a defaulter in monetary matters. 

• de fault', * de-falt, de-faut en, v.i. & t. 

(De fault, «.l 

A. Intransitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To fail, to be wanting. 

. . ne drfuUlde •lcho u manor meet"— Wyclljfe : 
Jfumber* xl. ;ii. 

2. To fail or omit to do any act. 

3. To fail in duty ; to offend. 

“ Au<t p.vrdon craved for his *o rn*h default, 

Thai he koliixt courteale ao fowly did default,” 

.Sj venter: F.Q.,\l 1IL 2L 

4. To fail, to give away, to break down. 

“The men Unit ben wery and h*n defautid. 
Wychffe : Judge* viil. 1&. 

5. To give way, to become dilapidated. 

“The old drfaut'cl building helns rid out of the 
way."— Anight : Trial of Truth (1580), fol. 6X 

II. Luui; To make default in appearing in 
any court, nr in putting iu an answer or plea 
In the time limited. 

B. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. To fail in the performance of ; to emit, 
to neglect 

. what they have defaulted tovnunh hint as »0 
kin*-.'— Mdton • Tenure of Liny* and J Jagtdru ei 

2. To keep back a part of, to excise, to lop 
off. 

“ . . . aelectlnjr oat of f he host writers what is tieces- 
*ary. defaulting unnecessary mid iiartial discourses,” 
—Hale 4 Remain*; Her. Rom. xiv. L 

II. Law: 

1. Eng. : To enter any person as a defaulter 
who fails to appear iu a court on the day 
assigned, and to giva judgment by default 
against him. 

2. Scots: To adjudge a a culpable. 

“The court benutl fenaed. the aerland thereof sail 
call the Jiuytes. xml drfuit the nlweutes, that ar not 
Uuclifullie essohuyed .”— Skene : Verb. Sign., * v. Sok. 

* de-fault'-ed, * de-falt-ed, pa . par. or a. 

(Default, r.j 

de-fault -er, a. IEng. default; -er.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Gen. : One who fails in any duty. 

“That very law annulled the defaul er't right of 
Inheritance, . . ."—Dif. of Duelling, (lutrod-1 

2. Sjkc. : One who fails to account for 
moneys entrusted to him, or passiug through 
his hands. 

U. Technically: 

1. Law: One who makes default by not 
appearing in court, or by omitting or neglect- 
ing to put in a plea or answer within the time 
specified. 

2. Stack Exchange or Betting Ring : One who 
Is unable to meet his engagements. 

“ The Committee of the Stock Exchange notify that 
Mffisw, . . . were to-day declared defaulter*." — Daily 
Telegraph, July 1, 18£L 

• de fault -mg, * de-faut^ing, pr. par., a. 
& s. [Default, r.] 

A. Jt B, is pr. par. £ particip. adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. .4s subst. : The act of making default ; a 
default, a failure. 

“The enemy 1m of hem suffredeu pavnes fro the de- 
fauttng of tlier diuic." — 1 Vyrltfc: Wisdom, xu i. 

* de faulf-ive, * defautiyf, a. (Eng. de- 
fault ; -ire.] Defective, impcrtcct. 

“ Y am . . . tUfaatlyf Iu llppls.**— WycHffe : Exodus 
vi. 12. 

'de-fault-less, *de faut-les, «. [Mid. 
Eng. tie fiute - Eug. default, nnd auff. -less. \ 
Free from fault, failing, or imperfection ; 
perfect. 


“Alle [nyriifi of thi* lyle h*re . . . 

Tin*t uuy mini myght urduyue dafaotlrt." 

HatnpuLs - I’ruJte qj CouBcitnve, 8,8f7. 

* de fault' y. • de Taut y, * do fawt y, 

a. I Kng. default ; -y.] DeleCtive. 

“ Dcfuwty. Drfeetlvutf—l'rompL Par*. 

* de-faute, s. [Default.] 

* defe, a. [Deaf.] 

de-feas'-an<?e, * de feazan^e, * de- 
feas -auncs, «. [Fr. defaisance] (DEFAIS- 
ANCE.] ’ 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. A defeat, conquest, or overthrow. 

" After ha foe* d* te win new. . m 

Spenser F. Q. . I. xiL IX 

2. The net of annulling or abrogating any 
contract or stipulation. 

II. Law : 

1. A condition relating to a deed, which 
being performed the deed is defeated or ren- 
dered void; ora collateral deed made at the 
same time with h feoffment or other convey- 
ance, containing certain conditions on the 
per fori nance of which the estate then created 
may he defeated or totally undone. A defeas- 
ance on a bond, or recognizance, or judgment 
recovered, is a condition which, when per- 
formed, defeats or undoes it, in the same 
manner ns a defeasance of an eatutc. (Black- 
stone : Comment., ii. 17.) 

2. The writing iu which a defeasance la con- 
tained. 

do fcas an^ed, • de-feaz -an 9 ed, a. 

(Eng. dcfi'asanc(e) ; •«!.] Subject to defeas- 
ance. 

* de-feas ant, * de fe^-ant, i (O. Fr.J 

A defeasance. 

“ ftrfeinntt. wxrnuiU, or thy mUtiraUMea .” — Harry 
Merry Trick t, iti. L 

* de faa^‘ i ble, * de fes-i hie, a. [O. Fr. 

dejeasibie ; Fr. dtfairc - tu make void.] That 
may be annulled or abrogated. (Now only used 
in the negative comparative indefeasible, q.v.). 

“ He came t»i the cr»»wn by m iDfeatible title, •« was 
Qever well oetUeJ.”— -tiowiet. 

*de feas -l ble-ness, de fes i ble nes, 

s. [Eng. tk feasible ; -ness The quality or state 
of being defeasible. 

de-feat', s. [Defeat, v. In Fr. defaite .] 

1. The overthrow or discomfiture of an 
army. 

*• Too well 1 «ee and rue the dire event 
That with »iul o\eru<row nud lout arfeat 
Hath lo.t US heaveii." MiLlon : P. L., L 134-^8. 

2. The state of being overthrown or dis- 
comfited ; ns. He su tiered a defeat. 

3. A frustrating, disappointing, or nullify- 
ing. 

“ . . the defeat of Julian's impious purpose to re 
build the temple of Jerusalem . . ." — WurUurtvu : 
Dieims Legation, bk. U. (notes). 

* 4. An act of violence ; destruction, un- 
doing, ruin. 

“ Aud inode defeat of her virginity." 

Shaketp. ■ Much Ado about .\o.hmff, iv. L 

de-feat', i*.f. [O. Fr. drfuit, desf<ht . pa. par. 
of defaire, desfairt— to undo : de ( des )= Lut. 
dis = away, apart, and faire (Lat. fucere) — to 
do, to make.) 

1. To overthrow, to discomfit, to van- 
quish ; as one army defeats another. 

“They Invaded Ireland, and were defeated by the 
Lord Mouutjny — liucon. 

* 2. To undo or destroy. 

“ My stronger guilt defeats my strong iateoL" 

Shu kelp. . Uamlct , I u. S. 

3. To frustrate, disappoint, nullify, or 
thwart. 

**. . . Ills designs were defeated, hi* desires thwarted, 
hi* ofifere refused, . . ." — Darroto : Sermimt. i. L 

4. To render null and void. 

“ A defcATJince on s bund, or recognlranee. or Jodg- 
ment recovered, isu ouudition which, when j erfonmxl, 
defeat* or undoes it ." — Ul ack done . Comment., Lik. iL, 
ch. 18. 

5. To resist successfully ; to baffle, to fofl. 

* G. To spoil, to undo, to disfigure. 

". . . defeat thy favour with aa usurped beard . . 

— Shake* p. ; Othello, I. 2. 

*1 (1) Crabh thus discriminates between to 
defeat , to foil, to frustrate, ami to disapjniut : 
Defeat nnd foil are both applied to matters 
of enterprise ; but that may l«e defeated which 
is only planned, mid that is foiled which is in 
the act of being executed. What ia rejected 
is defeated: what is aiiued nt or purposed is 


frustrated : what is calculat'd on U disnp. 
jtOinUd. The best concerted schemes may 
ttomeiuucti bo easily dejeabd : where ni t in 
employed against simplicity the latter iuay 
be easily Judtd: when we oim at uhat la 
above our reach, we mu«>t 1 mfrustratoi in our 
endeavours : when our expcctatiouu are ex- 
travagant, it seems lo follow of course that 
they will be disuigmnled. Design or accident 
may tend to defeat, design only to fod, uecl- 
deut only to frudrute or dtsajyMJint.” (Crubb: 
Eng. Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between to defeat and 
to beat, see Df.at ; for that between to defeat 
and to bvjjlr, see Daffle. 

de teat -cd, pa. par. or a. (Defeat, r.j 

d©-feat-mg, \rr. jmr., a , & i. (Defeat, «.] 
A- & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj.: (Set 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act of overthrowing, 
overcoming, or frustrating ; n defeat. 

* de feat' lire (1), * dif feat ure, *. [Eng. 

defeat ; -urr.J A defeut, un overthrow* 

" TIh* iiieqtmlity of oui jxiwer will yield iao 
Nothing but lo*» in their 

Uruam. A Flei. ; Thierry & T tod . , L X 

* de fea' tiire (2), 8. £Pref. de = away, from* 
and Eug./<5tt4«re(q.v.). J A change Cf lealurea « 
a disligiireiiieut ; deformity. 

“ Wlint rulim are in me. that cavn be found 
By hiui nut ruined I Then 1* be the ground 
l)X tuy defeat ttr> 

Shukeip. : Comedy of Error t. IL L 

•de fea'-ture, r.t. [Defeatlue (2), *.] To 
change the leatures, to dishgnre, to disgoiae. 
“Features when defeatured In the w»y I h*ve 
scribed.' — De tjaincrg. 

def e eate, " def-se-cato, v.t. (Defb- 

cate, a.J 

1. Lit. : To purify liquors from dregs, lees, 
or other loiduess ; to purify, to cla.nl y, to 
clear. 

“ I jiroctlsed a way to defecate the dork and muddy 
oil of .uu ci •."—Hoyle. 

* 2 Fig. : To purify or clear from any ex- 
traneous mixture. 

“ W’c defer II te the notion from materiality, and ab- 
stract iiuantity, place, mid all kind of corporeity from 
IL' — h'lunviU. 

•def -e-cate, • def-se-cate, a. [Lat. do- 
ftxutus, p;u ]>ar. of difutco = to purify fn ni 
dregs, ic. : de = away, lrorn, and fucx (genit. 
fircui) — dregs, lees ] 

1. Lit. : Purified, clarified, or cleared of 
dregs, lees, or other foulness. 

* Tin# liijiior woa very defecate, aud of K pttwalng 
golden colour."— Doyle. 

2. Fig. : Purified or cleared of any extra- 
neous mixture. 

. . uo absurdities to oar more defeecate faculties* 
— G lane ill : Vanity of DugmutOuig. vu. xL 

defecated, def -co-cat ed, pa. par. or 

a. (Defecate, ».] 

def e cat-Ing, def-se-cat-mg, pr. peer^ 

a., & s. [Defecate, r. J 
A- & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : Defecation. 

def-e-ca-tion, def se-ca-tion* s . [LaL 

def tc cat to, 1 ro i li dejuxatus. j 
I, Literally: 

1. Tlie act or process of purifying from 
dregs, lees, &,c. ; tUrification, i>uriticalioiL 

2. The net of discharging Leces ; evacuation 
of the bowels. 

“The upleen and liver are obstructed In tbefr office* 
oT defecation, whence Vicious uiid dreggiab blood.'— 
Darrey. 

* II. Fig. : The act of clearing oj freeing 
from any extraneous mixture. 

“ His abstinence from meat might be a ibr'et^uion of 
hi* facalLe*.’ — Taylor: Ureal Lac nt pin r, |, |. 

t de-fe-ea'-tien 1st, s. (Eng. defecation ; -ist.1 
One who practises or is iu lavour of defeca- 
tion. 

de-fecator, *. [Lat.] 

Sngar-manufac. : An appnrntns for the re- 
moval from a saccharine liquid of the immature 
and feculent matters which would impair the 
concentrated result. ( Knight. ) 

de-fee t, s. & a. [Lat. defectus = a want, from 
tUfectus, pa. pur. of deficit) = to be wanting, to 
fail.] 


fate, f3.t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir. marine ; go, pit, 
or, wore, wq!£ work, whd, son; mute, onb. cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, eo, ce = e. ey=a. qu = kw. 


defect— defend 


H9t 


A. As substantive : 

1. A want, absence of somethiog necessary ; 
Insufficiency, failure. 

•* , . . neither of them was fully aware of the defect* of 
the other * army.**— Jfucaafuy: U'uL E>tg., tb. xiv. 

2. Any natural physical want nr imperfection, 
hlemioh, or failure. 

“ Men. through ioiae defect In the organs, want 
word*. yet (ail uot to express their univers-U ideas by 

sign* ** — tsjckje. 

3w A moral want or imperfection ; a failing. 

“ Sometimes occasion briurs to liirlit 
Our mend's defect long hid from eight.** 

Cowijer : Friendship. 

i. A fault, a mistake, an error. 

**W« bad rather follow the perfections of them 
whom wo like uot, than in defect resemble them whom 
we Ij ve.'*— /Aw&cr. 

% Fur the difference between defect and iwt* 
perfection, see Imperfection ; for tlmt between 
defect and blemish , see Blemish. 

• B. Asadj. : Dell dent, defective, imperfect. 

M Where though their service was defect and lame 
Th' Aimightie* mercy did accept the same.” 

Taylor: Work** (1630). 

•dS-fect', p.i k t. [Defect, s.] 

A. In traits . ; To be deficient or defective ; 
to fail, to fall abort. 

“ . . . the enquiries of most defected hy the way, and 
tired wllhin tho sober circumference of knowledge.'*— 
Browne : Vulgar Erro.irs. 

B. Trans. : To damage, to injure. 

“Who li t will «*ay bo. men may much suspect: 

But yet, my lord, none can my life d feet’ 

Troubles of Queenc Elizabeth (10S3). 

•de-feet-i-biT-I-tf, s. [Eng. deftctible ; -ity.] 
The quality or state of being defeetible ; de- 
ficiency, imperfection. 

. the defectlYlity of that particular tradition.' 
—Lord Digby : To Sir Ken. Digby. 

• de-feet -i ble, a. [Eng. defect; -able.] Im- 
perfect, defective, deficient. 

“ Tho extraordinary persjns, thus highly favoured 
were for a great i»art of their Iive3 in a defeetible cou- 
ditiau."— Hale : Prim. Origin of Mankind. 

de-fcc’ tlon, 5. [Ft. defection ; Lat. defoctio.] 

1. A want, a deficiency. 

2. A failure in duty ; an apostasy, a falliag 
away. 

’'That since the flowers of Eden felt the hlast. 

That after mwu ilefeetton [aid all w ste." 

Co toper : Conversation, 751, 752. 

3. A falling away from allegiance ; desertion 
Of ones lord ; revolt. 

44 . . . hy the voluntary defection of him who ought 
tohavolieen our protector.” — Macaulay : Hi* 4. Eng., 
ch. x. 

% Crabb thus discriminates lietween defection 
and revolt: “ Defection is a general, revolt a 
specific term, th.it is, it denotes a species of 
defection. Defection is applicable to any person 
or thing to which we are bound by any obliga- 
tion ; revolt is applicable only to the govern- 
ment to which one is bound. There may be a 
defection from religion, or any cause that is 
held sacred : a revolt is only against a monarch 
or thu supreme authority Defection does not 
designate the mode of the action : it may be 
quietly made or otherwise ; a revult is an act 
of violence, and always attended with violence. 
The defection may be the art of one ; a revolt is 
properly the act of many.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 

• «le fec -tion ist, 5. [Eng. defection, ; -ist.) 
One who supports or is in favour of defec- 
tion. 

•defee’-tious, a. [Eng. defect ; -ions.) Pull 
of defects ; defective, imperfect. 

“Perchance hi »om« oae tLfectinu peece, we may 
find a hleuiish.”— S.dney : Apology jot Poetry. 

do - f JCtf - ive, a. [Fr. defectif fmm Lat. 
defectivus ; Sp. & Port, defectivo; ltal. difet- 
tiro.] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

L Lit. : Wanting in the proper or just quan- 
tity ; deficient, imperfect. 

“ Nur will polished amber ... be found a lorn* time 
defect ire upon the exacteat bciIm ."— Browne : Vulgar 
Ermuri. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. Wanting or imperfect in nny physical 
quality. 

“ Sheila every hour a clearer light 
In aid of our defective sight.'^ 

Cow/H.-r : Epistle tv Lady Austen. 

Z. Imperfect, not complete, faulty. 

”Tho only remaining account of the debate 1» defeo- 
ffw and confused .” — Macao lay : HUt. Eng., cli. xv. 

3. Waiting or imperfect morally and intel- 
lectually. 


“ If it reuder* ua iterfect lu one accom pllahmeiit, It 
genemlly Iwivm a* defective iu another.’*— AdUotoa. 

4. Failing in duty, faulty, blamable. 

“Our tragedy w rlters have beeu notoriously defective 
In giviug proper seuUmeuts to the pexuoua they iutro- 
duueL" — Addison. 

B. Technically : 

1. Gram. : Wanting one or more of the usual 
forms of declension or conjugation, aa a delec- 
tive nouu ur verb. 

2. Music. : [Diminished, Imperfect ] 

U Crabb thus discriminates between defective, 
and deficient : “ Defective cxi*resses the quality 
or property of liaving a ilefect. [Blemish.] 
Deficient is employed with regard to the thing 
itself that is wanting. A bonk may be tlefective 
in consequence of some leaves being deficient. 
A deficiency is therefore often wliat constitutes 
a defect. Many tilings however may be defec- 
tive without liaving any ileficiency, and vice 
versd. Whatever is misshapen, and fails either 
in beauty or utility, is defective ; that which is 
wanted to make nothing complete is deficient. 
It is a defect in the eye when it is so constructed 
that things are not seen at their proper dis- 
tances ; there is a deficiency in a tradesman’s 
accounts, when one side is made to fall short 
of the other. Things only are said to be defec- 
tive; but persons may be termed deficient 
either in attention, in good breeding, incivility, 
or whatever else the occasion may require.” 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

U Defective hyperbola : 

Math. : A curve having two infinite branches 
and but one rectilinear asymptote. 

de-fect-ive-ly, adv. [Eng. defective ; - ly .] 
In a defective manner; imperfectly. 

“The pc*ts um to express It sometimes defectively, 
and sometimes more fully,” — Abp. Usher: Answer to 
the Jesuit Malone, p. 293. 

t de-fect ive-ness, s. [Eng. defective ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being defective ; imper- 
fection, deficiency, faultiness. 

". . the defectiveness of some other particular, ..." 
—Addison. 

* de-fect-u-os a. [Fr. defectuosiU ; 
JSp. defect uosidud ; ltal. difettnsita, as if from 
a Lat. defectuositas.) The same as Defective- 
ness (q.v.). 

'* Those acts, wherein man conceives some perfection, 
ore iu the sight of Uod defectwositiesf — IF. Mountuga : 
Devoutc Essays, il. 135. 

* de-fect'-u-ous, [Lat. defectuosus; Fr. 
df/ecfMei<x;*Sp. <V Port, defectuoso; ltal difet- 
toso. J Defective, deficient, imperfect, faulty. 

•* Nothing lu nature or In promdence, that is Beaut 
or dcfeclaout, can be stable or lasting. ' — //mrow.’iVrnt., 
ii. 15. 

* def-e-da'-tion, ‘ dc-fae-da'-tion, s. [Fr. 

defedation, from Lat, de (interns.), fiedo — to 
befoul.] A makiug foul or dirty ; a staiumg 
or defiliog. 

*’. . . BUccesaire crops 
Of defeed, vtions oft will a|»ot the akia" 

Grainger: Sugar Cane, lv. 

de fcn 9 e', • de-lens, * de-fense, * dif- 
fence, 'dif-fense, s. [Fr. defense ; Sp. & 
Port, defensa; ltd. difesa, from Lat. defensa 
— a defending, from drfensus, pa. par. of de- 
ferulo — to defend. (.S'Aeaf.)] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L Literally : 

1. The act of defending, protecting, or 
guarding. 

2. That which defeuds, protects, or guards ; 
a protection ; anything which affords or is 
intended to afford security or protection. 

“ Tluvt Eughiud, I'eing empty of defence. 

Hath ahook and trembled at the ill neighbourhood." 

Slutkesp. : Henry l*.. i. 2. 

3. The science of defending dr guarding 
against enemies; military skill. 

He is, add he. a man of gre’t. d-fence. 

Expert tu Ivittell aud iu <leedc« of annes ** 

Socnscr : F. Q..V. U. &. 

II. Figuratively: 

1. A vindication, apology, or justification, 
whether in words or writing. 

“ Alexander beckoned with li Is hand. *nd would 
have made his defence unto the people."— ac/« xix. 3A 

* 2. A prohibition. 

" Ny wol not certein hreketi yon« diffeneef 

Chaucer : Trail us. iiL l,25a 

B. Technically: 

1. Fort.: That part which flanks another 
woik. 

2 . law: 

(1) The vindication made by or for a de- 
fendant in any case. 


“ Defence, lu Its true Ir^al bdimi. »lxnl(le« not a 
]nttti iuatloii, protection, oi guaid which U now It* 
popular Bignltlcutiou ; but mciely au oupcmini; or 
denial (from the French verb it lender) of tuu truth or 
validity of the complaint." — tiluckUuu* : Comment., 
hk. lit., cli. xx. 


(2) The side or part of the defendant. 

“The examination and cron* examination of the 
wltuewKs lor the defence." — Daily Telegraph, Nov. ia. 


% Line of defence : 

Fort.: A continuous line or aucccssiou of 
fortified places. 

If Crabb thus discriminates between defence 
ami protection : *‘ Defence requires some active 
exertion either of bmly or mind ; protection 
may consist only of the extension of power in 
behalf of any particular. A defence, is success- 
ful or unsuccessful ; a protection weak or 
strong. A soldier defends his countiy ; a 
counsellor defends his client : a prince pro- 
tects his subjects.” (Crabb: Eng . Synon.) 


* defence month, *. The same as Fence- 
month (q.v.). 

“ The Fence-Mouth hy the Ahtleiit Foresters vm 
called the Defenee~month, and le the Fawuluc time ; 
daring which Watch oud Word U kept-”— IF. Kelson : 
Law* cone. Game, p. 77. 

* de fen9e\ * de-fens-yn, r.L [Defence, *.] 

1. To defend or protect with fortifications ; 
to fortify. 

* The city Itself ho atrtmely fortlfle*. 

Three Bide* hy blx it well dejenced has." Fairfax. 

“ Dtifensyn. D<fenso,munio.~— Prompt. Pure. 

2. To defend, to maintaia. 

“This Oo8|n?ll . . , elm hath maintained In herowoe 
onuutrles without change, and Uefeneed against ell 
kiugdoiues that sought change." — Lyly : Euphuct and 
hU England. 

* de-fen 90 d. * de-fenst, a. [ Eng. dcfi-uc(e) ; 
-ed-.] Defended or protected with fortifica- 
tions; fortified. 

. . these de fenced cities remained of the cities of 
Jodah." — Jer. xxxiv. 7. 


de-fenje-less, a. [Eng. defence; -less.] 

1. Naked, undefemled, im]irotected ; with- 
out meaus of defence. 

“To refuse him military resources Is to leave the 
state itefi nceless."— Macu ulay . Hu t. Eng., ch. u. 

2. Powerless, weak, impotent. 

“ Will «UiV» a multitude of men employ 
Then etreugth agaiusta weak defenceless boy 7" 


* de-fen 9 e’-lcss-ly, adv. [Eng. defenceless ; 
-ly.] In a defenceless manner ; nakedly. 

' de-fence -less-ness, a. [Eng. defenceless ; 
-n&ss.] The quality or atate of being defence- 
less. 

“Compensation obtains throughout, defencefctsncss 
and dcvjuitatiou are repaired hy fecundity."— Palcy: 
Nat. Theol.. cb. xxvi. 

* de fen 9 ’-er, * de-fen-seur, * de-fen- 
ser, s. [Eng. defence); • er .] A defender, a 
protector, s supporter. 

“ If 1 may know any of their fautore, comforters, 
counsellors, or defencers."— Fox : Hook <f Martyrs. 
p. ;>9L 

de-fen9'-e^, a pi. [Defence, s.] 

Onl. Lang. <£ Fort. : The hue or liuea of 
works which defend any point. 

* de-fSn9'-i-ble, a. [Defensible.] Capable 
of delenee. 

•\ . . umkiug th« place which nature had already 
fortified, mncdi move by art cUyenctble." — Spaed: 
Hcnrte t(„ bk. lx., ch. vi., $ 66. 

* de-fen-ei-on, s. [Lat. defenxio.) A defence. 

*'. . . no defencicn could take place, . . “ — Fox! 
Book of Martyrs, p. 159. 

* de-fen 9 '-Ive, a. [Defensive.] 

ds-fend', * defende, * defenden, * dif- 
I'entie, v. t. & i. [Lat. dtjciu/o — to stnke 
down, to ward oft'; from Jcndo = to strike; 
Fr. de endre; Sp. & Port, defender; ItaL dir 
fendei-e.] 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. To ward or keep off, to repel 

"Orest Jove defend the inischiefe now st hand." 

Ferrcx a I'orrex [Dudley. L 12®). 

2. To protect, to guard ; to ward ur repel 
attacks from. 

" Deliver n e I'-om mine enemies. O my God ; defend 
me from thtin that rise up against me ."- Px liv. L. 

3. To .sup]ioit, to maintain, to vindicate, to 
ni'hnld by power or argument. 

“ Here let them eud it, and God def>m t the rivht " 
Smkesjt. t Ih nrn 1 */.. iL k 


boll, b6^: p6iit, jofrl; cat, cell, eherns, 9 hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; stn, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ihg. 
-clan, tian = Khan, -tion, -sion=shdn; -tion, - sion = zhoxu -ciens, -tious, -eions = shus. -bio, -die, &c. = b?l, d^L 
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deferrable -defer 


4. To hedge about, to make aecure. 

" And bore the acees* a gloom v ({rove defends, 
ah J lioie U»' Innavigable lake externD." 

Dryden: Virgil; .Rudd vi. 340. 34L 

* 5. To hedge about with restrictions ; to 
forbid, to prohibit. 

"Shal 1 than ouly be defended to use my right T * 
Chuucer : Boethius, p. 34. 

XI. Law: 

1. Jo justify, maintain (as a case) by evi- 
dence or argument. 

M F<»r It would l>e ridiculous to suppose that the 
defend mt Climes and defends (or. In the vulgar ac- 
ceptation. Justifies). the fmre nucJ infnry. In one line, 
and pli iuls tliat he is not guilty of the trespass com- 
plained of, ill the uext.'*— hlarks'one : Com>ncnL. hk. 
111 . ch. ix 

2. To plead a case for (a defendant). 

B. Intransitive. : 

L Ordinary Language : 
t 1. To protect, to act as a guard or protec- 
tion ; to make defeore. 

" Lsy down our proportions to defend 
Against the Scot." Shake*)). : fie a*V t- *- 

* 2. To forbid. 

" God defend bis grace should say us nnv 1 “ 

Shakeep. Richard Iff., II L 7. 

*XL Law : To appear in court and make a 
defence of o case. 

Crabb tlius diseriminates between to de- 
fend, to p-^otect, and to vindicate : " Defend is a 
general term ; it detines nothing with regard 
to the degree and manner of the action ; pro- 
tect is a particular and positive term, express- 
ing ao action of some considerable import- 
ance. Persuns may defend others without 
distinction of rank or station: none but 
superiors protect their inferiors Defence is an 
occasional action; protection is a permanent 
action. A person may be defended in any 
particular case of actual danger or difficulty ; 
he is protected from what may happen as well 
as what does happen. Defence respects the 
evil that threatens ; protection involves the 
supply of necessities and the affording com- 
forts. To viwlicate is a species of defence only 
in the moral sense of the word. Acts of im- 
portance are defended: those of trifling im- 
port are commonly inndicated . . . Defence is 
employed in matters of opinion or conduct, 
vindicate only in matters of conduct.’* (Crabb : 
Eng. Synon.) 

tde fend'-a-ble, ’de-fend'-X-ble,a. (Eng. 
defend ; -able.] Capable of being defended. 

“ . . easily defcndiblt hy the power of mao'* reason 

and art, . . Dcrham: Physic*- Theology, blc v.. ch vL 

4e fend -ant, * de-fen -d£nt, a. & a. [Fr. 

defendant,' pr. par uf defendre = to defend.) 

A. As adjective : 

* L Ordinary Language : 

1. Defending; acting on the defence. 

•• Now grow ling, spluttering, wauling, such a clutter, 
Tis Just like puss defendant iu a gutter “ 

Dry den : Epilogue to The King A Qae.cn. 

2. Defensive ; fit for defence. 

*“ With men of courage and with means defendant ." 

Shake sp : llenry K.. LL 4. 

II. Law: In the position of a defendant. 

". . then commeth an officer and arrestelb the 
party defendant " — Backluyt : Voyage*, vol, L. p. 240. 

B. As substantive : 

* I. Ordinary Language : 

1. One who defends, protects, or guards 
another against danger ; a defender, a pro- 
tector. 

•*. . . conveniently fight the defendant* oa;tbe walL” 
— Wilkins • Mnthe it at tea l A lugick, 

2. One who defends a cause. 

*■ But the defendant doth that plea deny. 

And says iu him thy fair appearance lies” 

Shakrtp. Sonnets, 44. 

n. Law: A person accused or summoned 
Into court, who defends, denies, or opposes 
the demand or charge, and asserts his owo 
right. 

Cr3bb thus discriminates between de- 
fe.iulant and defender : “ The defendant defends 
himself; the defender defends another. We 
are defendants when any charge is brought 
against us which we wish to refute ; we are 
deferulers when we undertake to rebut or re- 
fute the charge brought against another." 
{Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

de-fend -ed, pa. par. & a. [Defend.] 

* de-fend-ee', s. (Eng. defend; -ee.] One 
who is defended. 

de fend -er, * de-fend’-dr, s. (Eng. de- 
fend ; -e r.J 


L Ordiiuiry binguxvje : 

1. One who defends or protects another. 

“ . . without a friend «ud defender."— Banyan : 

Pilgrim's Progress, pL IL 

2. One who suppurts, maintains, or upholds 
a cause. 

•• Undoubtedly there I* no way so effectual to betray 
the truth, as to procure it a weak dejenusr."— Booth. 

II. Technically : 

1 Law : 

(1) Eng. : An advocate who pleads tiie case 
for a defendant. 

(2) Scots Law : A defendant 

2. Hist. (FI.): A faction in Ireland, which 
took its origin trom a quarrel between resi- 
dents of Maiket Hill on July 4, 17b4. Their 
friends joined them, and muny battles were 
fought. The Defenders were Homan Catholics ; 
their opponents, who were ultimately called 
Peep-o’-dav Hoys, were Presbyterians, or at 
least Protestants. [Peep of day.) (Haydn.) 

1) Defnuler of the Faith ( Fidci defensor): A 
title generally believed to have been Itestowed 
by Pope Leo X. on Henry VIII . In 1521. for 
Ins treatise on the Seven Sacraments, written 
in opposition to Luther. The title has ever 
since been retained by the sovereigns of 
England. But Chainberlsyne says tne title 
belonged to the kings of England before 1521, 
and in proof of his assertion np|>eat8 to several 
charters granted to the University of Oxford ; 
ao that Poi>e Leo’s Hull was only a renovation 
of an ancient right. 

If (1) Crabb thus discriminates between de- 
fender , advocate, and pleader: “A deft luler exerts 
himself in favour of one that wants support; 
an advocate, from the Latin advoco, to call or 
speak fur, signifies one who is called to the 
assistance of another ; he exerts himself in 
favour of any cause that otters ; a pleader, 
from plea or excuse, signifies him who exerts 
bimself in favour of one who is in distress. A 
defender attempts to keep off the threatened 
injury by rebutting the attack of another: an 
advocate states that which is to theadvautage of 
the person or thing advocated : a pleader throws 
in pleas and extenuations ; he blends entreaty 
with argument. Oppressed or accused j»er- 
sons and disputed opinions require defenders ; 
that which falls in with the humours of men 
will always have advocates; the unfortunate 
and the guilty require pleaders." ( Crabb : 

Eng. Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between defender and 
defendant see Defendant. 

de fend ing, pr. par., a., k s. (Defend.) 

A. & B. .4s pr. par. <£ particip. ad;.; (See 
the verb). 

C. A s subst. : The act of protecting, guard- 
ing, or maintaining. 

* de-fend -ress, de fend resse, *. [Eng. 
dejender ; -css.) A female defeuder. 

“. . . Queen e' 9 majesties vsuall stile ol England, 
France, and Ireland, defendrtsse oi the faith, Ac.— 
Stour : Queen Elizabeth (an. 1*86). 

* de fen-er a -tlon, a. (Lat. de ** of, and 
fenero = to lend ou usury.) 

Law : The act of lending money on usury. 
(Hluirton.) 

•de-fens a tive, s. & e,. [Formed as if 
from a Lat. defensativus ; from defenso = to 
defend.) 

A- As substantive : 

1, Ord. Lang. : A defence, a protection, a 
guard. 

“ A very unaafe defentatiee It Is against the fury of 
the lion.' —Browne : Vulgar Erroun. 

2. Surg. : A bandage, plaster, &c., used to 
protect a wound from external injury. 

B. ^4s adj. : Defensive. 

■' No war can he called just that bears no real Tinc- 
ture of DefnttrUtve." — Othom : Charnc'.ert, p. 629. 

de-fens- 1 bil'-i-ty, s. [Eng. defensible ; - ity .) 
The quality or state of being defensible. 

de-fens l ble, * de fens-a-ble, *de- 

ffens-y-ble, a. [Fr. tlefensihle ; from Low 
Lat defensibilis, from Lat. defensus, pa. par 
of defendo.] 

* 1. Callable of being defended. 

•*. . . one of the most defensible cities In the world. ** 
— Addison, 

1 2. Capable of being maintained, supported, 
or upheld ; justifiable. 

** I conceive It very defensible to disarm au adver- 
sary."— Collier. 


* 3. Capable of making defence, able to 
defend. 

" Where nothing hut the aound of Hot«r»ur'« name 
Did 'C(W defensible " Sh-ikeip. 2 Henry / 1*., (Ll 

T] Crabb tlms diBcrimiimtes between defen- 
sible amt de ettsive : ** Defensible Is employed for 
the tiling that is tlefe tided : defensive for the 
tiling that tlefeiuls. Au opinion or line of 
conduct ia defensible ; a weajHm or a military 
operation Ss defensive. The defensible ie op- 
posed to the indefensible ; and tlie defensive bo 
the offensive. It is the height of folly to at- 
tempt lo defend that which is indefensible ; it 
is sometimes prudent to ac t on the defensive t 
when we are not in a condition to commence 
the offensive. “ ( Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

de fens' ! ble ness, s. [Eng. defensible; 
-»«.«.] Capability of being defended or vindi- 
cated ; defensihility. 

*de-f£ns l bly, adr. (Eng defensible) ; -ly.) 

With arms uf defence. 

" Eche of you lit your owu« penone* dcfenxibly 
• r/vied. ’ — Pu*lon Letter *. ll. 422. 

de fens Ive, a. k s. [Fr. dtfensif; 8p. A 
Pori, defensive ; Ital. difensivo ; from Low 
Lat. d efensivus, from defensus, pa. par. of de- 
fendo.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Ca|>able of defence ; defenalble. 

2. Defending, serving for defence. 

**The fault wax mlue ; nor do I »eek to *crben 
My error* « Itb definitive paradox." 

Byron : Epistle to A ugusSa. 

3. In a atate or posture of defence. 

4. Used or useful fur repelling attack ; op- 
posed to offensive. 

" Thel that be 111 been alwaie* douhle 111, bycaaae 
thei benre armour drfrntiue to defend tLieLr own yuela: 
and wmea off ensiue, t<> asaalle the good mauer* ot 
other. '—The uolden Hoke. 

5. Carried on in self-defence ; not offenaive, 

6. Entered into for purposes of mutual 
defence ; as, an alliance offeusive and defensive. 

B. A s substa ntive : 

* 1 A safeguard, a defence, a protection. 

2. A atate or posture of defence. 

U To be, act , or stand on the defensive: To 
be or remain in a posture or condition ready 
for defence or resistance to an attack. 

" He therefore mode up bU mind to stand on OU 
defensive."— Macaulay Hist. Eng., ch. xlv. 

% For the difference between defensive and 
defensible, see Defensible. 

defensive allegation. 

Law: The mode of propounding circum- 
stances of defence by a defendant iu the 
spiritual courts, to which he is eutitled to the 
plaintiff's answer uj«m oath, and may thence 
proceed to proofs as well as liia antagonist, 
(i Ogilvie .) 

de-fens'-ive-l^f, adv. (Eng. defensive; 4 ?. ) 
In a defensive manner ; on the defensive. 

* de-fens -or- jf, a. [Lat. defensorius .) Tend- 
ing to or useful for defence ; defensive. 

de-fer' (1), * de-ferre, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. dif- 
ferer — to delay ; Lat. differ o = to carry in 
different ways: dif— dis = away, apart, and 
fero — to carry.) 

A. Transitive ; 

1. To put off, to postpone, to adjourn, to 
delay. 

** Thu* the resignation waa deferred till the eve of 
the K jug’s departure ." — Macaulay Hist. Eng., ch. rr. 

2. To appoint fur a future ; to put off. 

"And wbeu Felix heard tLe*e thiug*. Saving more 
perfe, l knowledge of that way, he deferred them, . . .* 

— A Cl* xxiv. 22. 

B. Intrans.: To delay, to postpone, to put 
off: 

“. . . for God, 

Nothing more certain, will uot lung defer 
To vindicate the glory of bla uom j 

Mil: on Samson Agonistes, 470-74. 

H For the difference between to defer and to 
delay , see Delay'. 

de fer' (2), V.t. & i. [Fr. defbrer, from Lit. 
defero — to bear down or to a person : de =s 
down, and fero = to bear.) 

* A. Transitive: 

1. To offer, to render. 

2. To refer, to leave to one’s judgment or 
deeisiou ; to submit 

" The commlssiouera being Bornevrhat astonished. 
deferred the mat'er to the Earle ol North am berlamL 1 * 
Bacon . Ilmry 17/., 1*. 67. 


fate, fat. fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pftt, 
or, wore, wplf, work. wbd. son; mute. cub. cure, unite, cur. rule, full; try, Syrian, re, ce = e. ey = a. qu = Inr. 


deference— defile 
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B. Intrans . r To yield or give way to the 
opinion of another ; to submit ; to pay defer- 
ence. 

•* In jwace and wm, Id council and in fight ; 

And nil 1 move, tfc/m-iny to thy sway " 

Pufte ; Homer* Iliad, xii. 260, 261- 

tlef-er-en^e, *• [Fr. deference.) 

1. Regard, respect. 

. . neither Wlilgs nnr Tories were disposed to 
show any deference for the authority of the retra."— 
MctcatUay : Uitt. Eng., ch. XIX. 

2. A courteous yielding or submission to the 
opinions or views of another. 

••Most of our fellow subjects are guided either by 
the prejudice of education, or by a deference to the 
Judgment of those who. perhaps in their nwu hearts, 
oisaiil rove the opinions which they industriously 
spread among the inu.titude." — AddUon. 

^ For the difference between deference and 
complaisance , see Complaisance. 

•def-cr-ent, a. & s. [Lat. deferens , pr. par. 
of defero = to bear down.] 

A. As adj. : Carrying or conveying. 

B. As substantive : 

L Orel. Lang. : Anything which carries or 
conveys ; a conveyer, a carrier. 

. s unde may be created without air, though air 
be the most favourable deferent of sounds "—Bacon. 
IL Technically : 

1. Asfron. : A circle or oval curve, on which 
the centre of another oval moves, while a 
planet is supposed to move round the latter. 
The term belongs to the Ptolemaic system. 
(Epicycle.] 

2. Anat. (PI .) : Certain vessels in the human 
body appointed for the conveyance of humours 
from one place to another. 

ef -cr- en-tial, a. (Eng. deferent; - ial. ) 
Showing deference ; courteously yielding to 
the views or opinions of others. 

"It mode them emulous to merit the deferential 
treatment they received."— C. BnmUt ; Jane Eyre, eh. 
xxxi. 


*■ Defformyd by lettrla In a too lies."— W'ycUffe : 2 Cor. 
id. 7. 

dS-f i -0*190, * de-fy^aunse, s. [O. Fr. 

dcfiiauce ; Sp. desfiama.] (Defy.) 

1. Originally the release from all bonds of 
faith which had heretofore bound one to the 
individual -to whom the defiance — t.«., renun- 
ciation — was sent. 

•* Now although I Instanced In a question which by 
good fortune never came to o,<en defiance, yet there 
h ive been such formed mi lesser grounds.** — Jeremy 
Tag for: Li'icrty of Prophesying, 5 3. 5. (7'rsMcA : Select 
(ilo a try, pp. 5.». 61.) 

* 2. A despising ; a looking-down upon. 

* 3. An expression of abhorrence or con- 
tempt. 

•\ . . it bade such express defiance to apostasy, . . ." 
— More : Decay of Piety. 

4. A challenge to battle. 

“Defiance, traitors, hurl we la your teeth." 

Shakeip. : J<Uitu Casar, v. L 

5. A challenge to any contest. 

C. A contemptuous and daring manner or 
look. 

". . . he saw triumph and defiance in the bully's 
countenance.”— Macaulay ; UUt. Eng., ch. vii. 

7. A contemptuous or daring disregard for 
anything. 

“In (0-fiance of the weather a great multitude as- 
sembled . . ." — Macaulay : Uitt. Eng., ch. X. 

To bid or fa set at defiance : To defy, to 
brave. 

** Nohody will so openly bid defiance to common 
sense, as to affirm visible and direct contradictions." 
Locke. 

de-fi’ ant, a. [Fr. defiant.) Characterised 
by or* exhibiting defiance; daring, bidding 
defiance. 

*• He looked as proudly defiant aa if daring him to 
tbs act."— 0. Lever-. The Daltons, ch. xi 

de-fi ant ly, adv . [Eng. defiant; - ly .) In 
a defiant manner. 


d£f-cr-en-tial ljr, adv. [Eng. deferential; 
-ly.) In a deferential manner ; with deference. 

•d^-fer'-ment, s. [Eng .defer (1), v. ; -ment.) 
A putting off, a delay, an adjournment, 

** But, sir, my grief, join'd with the Instant business. 
Begs a deferment, k Sir J. Suckling. 

defer red (1 \ pa. par. or a. [Defer (1), v.) 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As atlj. : Put off, postponed, adjourned. 

deferred annuity, s. An annuity which 
does not begin to be paid at once, but at a 
certain future day. 

dS-fer red (2), pa. par. or a. IDefer (2), v.) 

• dS-fer'-rent, s. [Lat. deferens , pr. par. of 
defero.) One who hands over or refers. 

" If the materials I have amassed be still In beApee 
blame oot me, who write not for glory, unless® you 
approve of what I wTlte, and assist the def (Trent, for I 
am oo more."— Evelyn : Mem . ; To Lord Clifford. Nov., 
1671 

dS fer'-rer, s. [Eng. defer (1), v. ; -er .) One 
who puts things off, a procrastinator, a de- 
layer. 

*'A great def error, long in hope, grown numb 
With sloth, yet greedy still of what's to coma" 

B. J onion Ilarace; Art of Poetry. 

de-fer'-rxng, pr. par-, a., &$. [Defer ( 1), v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As svbst. : The act of putting off, post- 
poning, or adjourning. 

. . the deferring of my revenge, . . ."—State Trials; 
Lord S anquire |an. 1612). 

4e-fer-ves'-9en9e, de-ier-ves’ ^en-^y, 

i. [Lat. defer veserns, pr par. of defervesco = to 
cool down : ile— away, down, and fervesco = 
to become warm, incept, from ferveo = to be 
warm] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : The net or state of becomi- 
ng cool ; a cooling down. (Lit. £ fig.) 

. . they are abated by dcfervescency In holy 
•ctlonx “—Jeremy Taylor. 

2. Pathol. : An abatement of fever or feverish 
symptoms. 

•de-feu'-dal-Ize, v.t. [Pref. de = away 
from, and Eug. feudalize (q.v.).] To deprive 
of the feudal character or form. 

•defF-ly, adv. [Deftly.] 

•def formed, * defformyd, a. (Tref.de 
(intens.), a ml Eug. formed (q.v.).] Formed, 
cut, graven. 


* de-fl'-ant-ness, s. [Eng. defiant ; -uess.] 
Delian ce*. 

"Speaking with quick defiant nets." — Q. Eliot: 
Middlemarch, ch. )xi. 

* de-f 1-a-tor-y, a.. [Low Lat. diffadatorius.) 
Bidding* defiance, defiant. 

# de-fi brin ate, v.t. IPref. de = away, 
from, and Eng. jibrin(e ); -ate.) To de- 
fibrinize. 

* de-fi- brin-a'-tion, s, [Defibrinate.] 
The act or process of depriving of tibrine. 

* de-fi brin lze, v.t. [Pref. de = away, 
from, and Eng. fibriu(e ) ; -ue.J To deprive or 
clear of fibrine. 

de-fi'-cien-9y, * de fi^cie^e, s. [Lat 

deficiens, pr. par. of deficio = to fail, to be 
wiuiting.] 

1. A failing, an imperfection, a defect. 

** Thou in Thyself art perfect, and in Thee 
Ls uo deficiency found . . ." 

J tdton : P. L„ vlii. 115. <16. 

2. A want, a failure, or shortcoming of the 
full amount or quantity. 

•*. . . it is found necessary to supply the deficiency 
by enlist ing largely from among the pusrer population 
of Munster and CounaughL"— Macaulay : Hut. Eng., 
ch. iii. 

3. Especially applied to the amount by 
which the revenue of a state, company, Ac., 
falls short of the expenditure ; a deficit. 

4. A defalcation. 

de-fl Hjient, a. A s. [Lat. deficiens.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. Wanting, defective, not complete, imper- 
fect. 

2. Failing, defective, not fully supplied, 
prepared, or endowed. 

", . . by no means deficient in readiness and shrewd- 
ness . . Macaulay : UUt. Eng., cli. iii. 

* 3. Failing, fainting, giving way. 

** 111 look no more ; 

Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 

Topple down headlong. " 

S.aketp.: King Lear, iv. 6. 

* B. As subst. : A deficiency. 

" . . we have with painfull and faithful) service 
every where sought out, and collected .assistances, 
that supplements to <U-ficients ,— to variatious, rectifi- 
cations,— may lie ministered .'' — Bacon : On Learning 

(Pref.). 

deficient number, s. 

Arith . : A number, the sum of the aliquots 
of which are together less than the number 


Itself— thus, 10 is a deficient number, since 
the sum ol its aliquot pints, 1, 2, 5, is only 8. 

deficient hyperbola, $. 

Math . ; A curve having one aayinptote. 

deficient year, s. An epithet applied 
to the Jewish year, when the month Cisleu ia 
twenty-nine days, instead of thirty. 

dc-fi-cient- ly, adv. [Eng. deficient; -ly.) 
In a deficient or defective manner. 


* de ff-clent ness, s. [Eng. deficient; 
•urn] The quality or atate ot being defi- 
cient. 

dcf-l-9lt, s. [Lat.= it ia wanting; third 
pers. aing. pr. indie, of deficio = to be want- 
ing ; Fr. deficit.) A deficiency or falling 
short. (Specially used when the revenue 
of a country falls short of the estimate or 
expenditure.) 

"The corn he has Imported betrays his deficit In 
grains."- Lord Auckland . ContlcL, pi. L 42. 

*de-fide, v.t. [Lat. diffido.) To distrust. 
(Diffide.) 

de-fied , pa., par. or a. [Defy.] 


de-fi'-er, s. [Eng. defy; -er.) One who 
defies or challenges ; a challenger ; one who 
acts in defiance of any authority, power, or 
laws. 

•*. . . tboae bold and Insolent defiers ot HeAven.*— 
Tillotson. 


*de fig u ra'-tion, s. [Pref. de = away, 
from, and* Eug. figuration (q.v.).] A dis- 
figuring. 

"These traditions are defignra lions and do formations 
of Christ exhibited." — Bp, Hall: Hem., p. 20, 


• d^-fig'-ure (1). V.t. [Pref. de = down, and 
Eug. /itf«re(q.v.).J To figure, to delineate. 

*‘ On the pavement of the said chape) be these two 
stones as they are here defigurrd."— Wcever : J-'aner. 
Mon., p. 844. 

* de fig-ure (2). * defygure, v.t . [O. Fr. 

desjigurcr ; Fr. defignrer. J To disfigure. 

" Fowle devela of belle, and borribely dcfygnrd." 

U am pole : Prwke of Conscience , 2,340. 

de-fi-Ia’de, v.t. [Fr. from defiler.) 

Fort. : To raise the defen res ao as to shelter 
the interior works when they are in danger of 
being commanded by guns placed ou uome 
higher point. 

de - fi lad' mg, pr. par. A s. [Defilade, 

Defilement (2j,J 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As substantive : 

Fort. : That branch of the science the object 
of which is to determine, when the intended 
work would be commanded by eminences 
within range, the directions or heights of tbe 
lines of rampart or parapet, so that the interior 
of the work may not he incommoded by a fire 
directed to it from such heights. 


de-file’ (1), * de-foil, * de-foyle, v.t. A i. 
[Lat. pref. de (iuteus.), and A.S. fylan — to 
make foul ; ful — foul.] [Defoul.] 


A. Transitive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) To make foul or filthy ; to dirty ; to ho* 
fo*oi. 

(2) To make turbid or impure. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To soil, sully, or tarnish ; to disgrace, to 
staiu. 

" No sour, pedwitical. abusive rage, 

No viciuua rant defiles her fireeest page,” 

llyrom : Dulces ante o»tnin Muut. 


(2) To make morally impure or unclean ; to 
corrupt, to taint. 

" God requires rather that we should die, than defile 
ourselves with nupieues.* — ^tdling/Uet 

(3) To debauch, to violate ; to corrupt the 
chastity of. 

" Every object bia offence revll d. 

Tbe husband murder d. and tho wile dcjL'd " Prior. 


II. Mosaic Law : To make ceremonially un- 
clean. 

•• And there were certain men. who were defiled by 
the deid bully of a man, that they cuuld Uut keep the 
paasuver on that day. — A'uin., ix. 7. 

B. Intrans. : To befoul, to soil, to make 
foul or filthy 

"This pitch, as ancient wrftersdo report, doth defile; 
so doth the company thou keepest . . ."—sluiketp. t 
1 Ue,<q< IV., il. 4. 


boil, bojf; pout, jtnfrl; cat, 9 ell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph - f. 
-tial = f il i a l, -clan, -tian = shan; -cien = shen. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion^ -sion = zhun. -hie, -die, Ac. — bel, d^L 
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defile— definition 


de-file (2), v.i. & t. (Fr. defiler: de =* Dit. 
tlis = away, apart, mid file = Lat. Jilunt = a 
thread, n low.] 

A* hit ran*. : To file off; to march o£T lu a 
line, or file by llle. 

B. Transitive : 

Tort . : To defilade. 


do file. 3. (Fr. dij iti, from defilcr . 1 

1. Ortl. Jxtng. : A imrrow pass or passage, as 
between lulls, along which men can only march 


in tile. 

•• Livy describes till* iwuii nmv iruMl plain V> which 
there wm «»ne Inlet ami .«»« outlet. through narrow de- 
fl’ei, covered with vvoml Lvwts : Crcd burly Itomun 
Hist. (IS.5), eh xhi . i>t. il., ) 2 ». 

2. Fort. : Dell lading. 


••But l liilM® defined, licit Mlafufiiesa U »uocr«J» 
good, . . Cfutucer; Hoei hius. bk_ 111. 

d§ fin ed, pa. par. or a. (Define.] 

A. At }*i. jwr. : (See the verb). 

B. As (juljective : 

1. Determined, fixed; of a determinate or 
definite size, value, or amount ; definite. 

"... a certain */« fined amount, . . . h — Lewis : Crt<L 
Kurty Itomnn Hut. (1*661. ch. ' . 1 1 

2. Determined or explained hy a definition ; 
having its qualities and circumstances ex- 
plained. 

* de-fi'ne-ment, t. [Eng. define; -n nent.] 
Description, definition. 

•• Hia ajfineuient uulfcr* no jierdltinu In you." 

iduik^sp. UumUt, v. 1 


dS-filed, j«. par. ora. (Defile (1), v .} 

de file ment (1). *. (Fr. defiter.) 

Fort. : The arrangement of a fortification In 
regard to the height uf its parapet and direction 
of its faces, so as to secure it from an enfilading 
or reverse fire. [Defilade.] 

de-f 2 le-ment (2). a. (Eng defile ; -merit.] 

1. The act of defiling, befouling, or making 
unclean. 

2. That which defiles; pollution. 

3. A state of being defiled ; pollution, Im- 
purity, physical or moral 

“. . . the chant* caimut rake Into eocb filth without 
danger of defilement."— Spectator. 


de-f in' -er, *. (Eug. define); -er.] One who 
defines, determines, or explains anything; 
one who describes the qualities and circuui- 
stauces of anything. 

*• Let your Imperfect definition ■how, ^ 

rirnt nothing you the weak dtfjiner know. 

I*rlor. 

de-fin'-ing, pr. par., a., A s. [Define.] 

A. A B. A* pr. par. <k particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. At subst . ; The act ur process of explalo- 
iog or determining ; a detinitiou. 

* de fin ish, V.t. (Fr. definir; Lat. deftaio.] 
To define, to explain. 

. . any *«ch tbyngd u 1 haue d>fintshed «. tittle 
here befuru.' — Chawctrr ; lioclhiu*. bk. v. 


de-f il-er, * de-f yl er, s. [Eng d^(e);-cr.] 
One who defiles ; a corrupter, violator, or de- 
baucher. 

•■ Thou bright rioter 
Of Hymen a purest bed i tbi.n valiant Mors I" 

SJuiluup. : Ttmun uf Al.cn*. lv. ft. 


de-fil'-ing (1), pr. par., a., & t. (Defile 
(1). *».) 

A. A B. As pr. par. & particip . adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. vis subs*. : The act of befouling, poUutiug 
or violating ; defilement. 


de-fil -ing (2), pr. par., a., & s. (Defile 

( 2 ), v.\ 

A. & B, v4s pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

c. ✓Is suhst . ; Tlie act of filing off, or march- 
ing file by file. 

de-fin'-a-ble, * de-fine-a-hle, a (EDg. 
dejiu(e) ; -uble.\ 

V Ca[iable of being defined in words. 

•*. . , whether any form be sofficiently constant and 
distinct (rum other forms to he ca|mble of definition ; 
and if defi.tn >1 ■. whether the differences he sufficiently 
Important to deserve a specific name.*'- JJarwin : 
Origin of .Species led. 195V). cli. xlv., p. 484. 

2. Capable of being fixed or determined. 

" Concerning the time of the end of the world, the 
question Is, whether tbit time be or uo.*— 

B. irnef f Theory uf the Earth. 

3. Having qualities capable of being deter- 
mined or defined. 


♦ de-fin'-a-bly, adv. [Eng. definable); - ty .] 
1 n a definable manner. 


dc fi ne, * de-fyne, * dif-fyne, v.t. & i. 
(O. Fr. tlefiner; Fr. tlefinir, from Lat. dejinio 
= to limit, to define : de = down, aud Jinis = 
a limit, a boundary.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To deterioine or describe the limits or 
bounds of. 

2. To circumscribe ; to bouud ; to mark 
the limit. 

"When tlie rings appeared only black and white, 
they were vary distinct and well defined, . . — 

Jfew-’ott : Optics. 

* 3. To determine, to decide, to settle. 

•*A more ready way to define controversies.'’— Bar- 
row : On the Hope's .Supremacy. 

1. To give a definition of; to explain any- 
thing by its qualities anil circumstances. 

••It [gravity] was no better, but often, worse, than 
what a French wit bad long ago defined it."— Jlemu : 
Tri-Uram .^Ji indy, cli. XL 

5. To explain or state the particular pro- 
perties nr circumstances of anything; to de- 
scribe with precision ; as, to define an angle. 

* B. Intransitive : 

To determine, to decide, to conclude. 
••The util list judge is the capital remover of land- 
marks, when he d<Jincth amk*i of lands and proper- 
ties. ' — Macon. 

2. To give a definition ; to explain any- 
thing by its qualities and circumstances. 


def “ 1 -nite, a. & «. (Lat. definite pa. par. of 
defimo = to define ; Fr. dtfini.] 9 

A. As adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Bounded by certain limits ; limited, 
determinate. 

»\ . . had tbe •ivbt of the goddeaa. wbo In a defirdU 
compass can sot f. rtit UifiuJto beauty." — Soiney. t 

2. Fixed, certain, de term mate. 

•• We learn, for example, that tbe water of our 
river* is formed by the untou, in definttc proportions, 
of two gases, oxygen aud hydrogen. — Tyndall : t ray, 
of Science (jfd ed ), L & 

3. Determinate, defined, or fixed in mean- 
ing ; exact, precise. 

* t. Resolved, determined, free from hesita- 
tion ; precise. 

•• For idiots, lu thU caae of favour, would 
Bo wisely definite.'' Ehakesp. : Cymdoime. L 6. 

IL Technical ty : 

1. Gram . : (Definite article]. 

2. Log . : [Definite term]. 

3. Chem. : (Definite proportions]. 

4. Bot. : The same as terminal or centri- 
fugal. Terminating in a single fiovver. When 
stamens are under twenty they are said to be 
definite. (Balfour.) [Definite inflores- 
cence.] 

% Crabb thus discriminates between definite 
and posirit*: “The understanding and reason- 
ing powers are connected with what is dtp 
n ite : the will with what is positive. A <lt fi- 
nite answer leaves nothing to be explained : a 
positive answer leaves no ruom for hesitation 
or question. It is necessary to be definite in 
giving instructions, and to be positive in giving 
commands. A person wbo is definite in his 
proceedings with another puts a stop to all 
unreasiinalile expectations; it is necessary 
for those who have to exercise authority to be 
posifriv, in oixler to enforce obedience from 
the seif-willed aud contumacious." (Crabb : 
Eng. Synan.) 

* B. As subst. : Anything defined, deter- 
mined or explained. 

•\ . . tlie general, again, ia nothing elae but a defi- 
nite of tbe special.”— .lyUffe. 

definite article, s. 

Gram. : The article or demonstrative pro- 
noun the, so called because it defines or 
limits the noun to which it belongs. In the 
oldest English it wa3 inflected like an ad- 
jective for uumber, gender, nod case. (The, 
Article.] 

definite inflorescence, s. 

Bot.: The same as Centrifuoax inflor- 
escence (q.v,). 

definite peace, s. 

Hist. : The name given to the Treaty signed 
nt Paris. September 17S3, by which Uivat 
Britain acknowledged the independence of the 
United States. (Tou-nsend.) 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we. wet. here, camel, her, there 
or. wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute. cub. cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try. 


definite proportions, s. pi. 

Chem. : The relative proportions In which 
bodies unite to ionu eomjioujida. (Equiva- 
lent, s.J 

definite term, *. 

Log. : A term which defines or determines 
a paitirular class of things, or a single (•ersnn, 

111 cmiti ailistmctioii to an iutUnutU Icrm, 
which does not mark out any particular object. 

def in ite ly. ciulv. (Eng definite 

a Uclmite or determiuate manner ; definitively. 

t def-in lte-ness, s (Eng. definite ; -mex. J 
The quality or state of being definite ; cer- 
tainty, exactness, determinate ness. 

**ITu) rcvwvl tU« pnrp^ec for wblcb It won crwUed 
with iBtlniirneu of exi»re»»iou." — Or. Drtsimr, In 
C'iuvU'i 7'<di»icjl Educu.or, pL U,, p. Sift. 

def in i tion, a. I Lat. definite, from definio 
to limit, to define; Fr. definition; Ital 
tUfiitizione ; Sj». tlefinicicm.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The ad or process of defining or describ- 
ing anything by its qualities aud cireuiu- 
aUuces. 

2. A brief description or explanation of 
anything by its qualities and cireumsUiuces *, 
an explanation of a word or term. 

••Tbe drjtn.Oon of tbe crime. tli« » mount of lit* 
fieiLilt^, reuLUned imslUrreiL'’— Macauiuy : Hut. Eng-, 

IL Technically: 

1. Jjogic: Archbishop Wbately regards a 
definition as being an expression explanatory 
ol that which is defined, i.e., separated as by 
a boundary trout «ver> thing else; an expres- 
sion which exiiluins any term so as I o separate 
it from every tiling else. John Stuart MiU 
states that the simplest aud umst coirect 
notion ofii definition is a proimsinuii declarar 
tory of the meaning ot a word— namely, either 
the meaning which it bears in umiiuou accep- 
tation, or that which the speaker or writer, 
for the (articular pun>ose of his discourse, 
intends to annex to it. (J. 5. Mitt: Logic, 
bk. L, ch. viii.) According to Wnately, ueti- 
nitions me divided into those which aie essen- 
tial and those which are accidental. An 
essential deUni lion states what are regarded 
as the constituent ]>arts of the essence ol that 
which is to be dehned, while mu accidental 
detinitiou is one which lajs down what are 
regarded as cncumstances belonging lo it — 
viz. , as properties or accidents, such us causes, 
e fleets, Ac. Accidents iu tne uan owest seuse 
cauuot l»e empluyed iu a description— i.e., iu 
an accidental definition of any species, whilst 
not properties but accidents generally of the 
kind called inseparable arc m»ed in discrimi- 
nating «u individual. An essential deliui- 
tion is divided into a physical— i.e., a natural— 
and a logical— i.e., a metaphysical— definition. 
i*i (4).] Another division is into nominal aud 
real definitions. (^1 (ti) <k. (S).] Tobejierfect 

a definition should be (l)adequate~-i.e., neither 
too extensive nor ton narrow ; (2) it should be 
plainer than that which it is intended to ex- 
plain ; ami ( 3 ) it should be couched in a conve- 
nient number of appropriate words. (Whately: 
Logic, bk. ii., cli. v., § tl.) 

2 Nat. Science: Linnaeus, in his System a 
Natara defined the species under each genua, 
not hv describing their whole characters, but by 
statin ,T only, and in the fewest possible words, 
the point or points discriminating them from 
theotlier known species uftlre same gen us. That 
system is now used, chiefly il exrlusnely, 
in iinalytieJil tables. Discriminating characters 
are not enough, unless one is sure that all tho 
species of the genus existing, or that ever 
have existed, are before him ; else his dis- 
tinctive characters will fail to identily the 
species. If, for instance, there was in Lin- 
metis's time a genus of plants with two known 
species, one with ovate and one with lanceo- 
late leaves, Foliis ovatis and FoliU lanceolatu 
would have been enough to discriminate 
them. But perhaps by this time the two 
species have been raised by fresh discovery to 
twenty, thirteen of them with ovate imves 
and seven with lanceolate ones, in which cose 
the Liiimvnu characters are lmt enough to 
discriminate them. Lengthened dchmtmna 
are consequently now given, all the essential 
characters liciug enumerated instead of simply 
one or two. The Linmcnu method em- 
ploys the metaphysical definition Hi (4)1. that 
which superseded it is the physical definition 

in (*))- 


; pine. pit. sire, sir, marine; go, pot 
Syrian, re, oa — c. ey = a. Qn = 
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Tf (1) Accidental definition : III. 1J. 

(2) Essential definition: III. 1 ]. 

(3) Logicu l defin it ion: 

Logic : A definition consisting of the genus 
and iliflcmice. Thus if a planet be defined as 
a wandering star, star is the genus and wan- 
dering prints out the difference Indweeu a 
planet and an ordinary type of star. It is 
sometimes called also a metaphysical detiui- 
tioo. 

(4) Metaphysical definition: The same as 

Logical definition (q.v ). Tlic term metaphysi- 
cal is used to imply llmta dual conception of 
the object is merely a mental one, and uot 
Inherent in the object itself. 

(5) Natural definition : 

Logic : The same as a Physical definition 
(q.v.). 

(6) Nominal definition : 

Logic: A definition which explains only the 
meaning of The term defined. It is opposed 
to a Jleal definition (q.v.). 

(7) Physiccd definition : 

Logic: A definition made by enumerating 
gnch parts as are actually separable, as the 
hull, masts, &e. of a ship, the leaves, petals, 
&c. of a rose 

(8) I leal definition : 

Logic : A definition which explains the 
nature of tiie thing signified by a particular 
name. (Whaiely.) 

Cralib thus discriminates between defini- 
tion and cxjtia nation : “ A definition is correct 
or precise ; an explanation is general or ample. 
The definition of a word defines or limits the 
extent of its signification : it is the rule for 
the scholar in the use of any word ; the ex- 
planation of a word may include bofh defini- 
tion and illustration : the former admits of 
no more words than will include the leading 
features in the meaning of any term : the 
latter admits of an unlimited scope fordiffnse- 
ness on the part of the explainer." (Crabb : 
Eng. Synan.) 

<16 f in i'-tlon-al, a. [Eng. definition ; -al.) 
Of or pcitaining*to a definition ; of the nature 
of a definition. 

dS-fin -lt-ive. ot. & s. (Lat. definitions; from 
dUfinitus, pa. par. of definio ; Fr. definitif. ) 

A .As adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Limiting or detei mining the extent; de- 
terminate, exact. 

2. Final, conclusive, positive, exact. 

“Other authors writ* often dubiously, even Id mat- 
ters wherein »s expected a strict and definitive truth." 
—lirowue : Vulgar Errours. 

*3. Determined, peremptory, absolute. 

“Never crave him : we are definitive." 

Hhttkesp. : JUcumre/or Measure, V. 1 

•IL Law: Final, conclusive ; opposed to 
provision at or interlocu;ory. 

•• This was not a definitive sentence, but a sentence 
interlocutory, as It is termed in that court"— State 
Trial* ; Duke of Buckingham (an. 1C2C). 

*B. As substantive: 

Gram.: A word used to define or limit the 
extent of the signification of an appellative nr 
common noun. 8 eli are Urn definite article 
and the demonstrative pionouns. 

"... as they ran do n» more than in some maimer 
define or determine, they may Justly tor that reason 
be called definitives.' — Harris : Hermes. i. & 

de-fin it -ive-ly, odv. [Eng. definitive ; - ly .] 

1. Detenu mutely, expressly, positively. 

"... definitively eel down by Jloses." — Browne ; 
Vulgar Errours. 

2, Finally, conclusively, definitely. 

"... from that to a national synod, which most 
definitively cud alL"— btrype: Life qf Whit got. 

de-fm'-it-ive-ness, s. [Eng. definitive ; 
-ness. | The qnalil y or state of being definitive ; 
decisiveness, posiliveuess, deliuiteucss. 

*dc fm’-i-tude, s. [Eng. definite); - ude .] 
Definiiivcntss. 

“ Destitute of tbe liebt and definfiude ot mathe- 
matics. *>«r 1C. Ha.mi.toiu 

•de-fix', t»A. [Lat. depus, pa. par. of dcfigo= 
to fix, or las ten down ; de = down, and Jiga = 
to fix. 1 To fix, to settle. In fasten. 

“The country person in genera’ ly sad, because he 
knows n ihiiiv but the cross of Christ, l.ia Lniml being 
( L-fixed on. nml with those nails wherewith bin Master 
was. —Herbert: Count iy /‘nr non. cli xxvii. 


* de-fla-gra-bil-i ty, s. [Eng. defiagrable; 
-ity.} 

Che m. ; Combustibility ; the quality of tak- 
ing tiie and becoming totally consumed. 

‘•We linvp spent more tune than the opinion of the 
ready dejUigraMUtg. if I may bo Bi»eak. of adtpetie 
did Jiermtt ub to imagine."— Hoy le : Works, L ai)2. 

* de fla'-gra-ble, a. [As if from a Lat. de- 
Jlagrubilis, Irom defiogro = to consume by tire.] 

Chcm. : Capable of being totally consumed 
by fire ; combustible. 

“Our chemical oils . . . the more inflammable and 
deftugrnbte."— Boyle : Work*, L sag. 

* def la-grate, v.t. A i. [Lat. defiagratus, 
pa. par. of defiogro — to consume by lire ; de 
(intens.), and fiugro = to bum.] 

A. Trans. : To set fire to aud cousume to- 
tally by deflagration. 

B, Intrans. : To be rapidly consumed in fire. 

* def-la-grat-ed, pa. par. or a. [Defla- 
grate.] 

def-la-grat-mg, pr. par., a . & s. [Defla- 
grate. ] 

A. & B. /4s pr. par. <£■ parlidp. adj. : (See 
tbe verb). 

C As subsl. : The act or process of con- 
auuiing totally by tire : deflagration. 

deflagrating mixtures, s. pi. 

Chem. : Combustible mixtures, made with 
nitre, the oxygen of which promotes their 
combustion. 

def la gra -tion, s. [Lat. dejiagralio; from 
dvfiagru ^ to cousume by fire.] 

Chcm. : Tbe sudden combustion of a sub- 
stance for the purpose of producing some 
change in its composition by the joint action 
of tu-at and oxygen. 1 1 is usually performed 
by projecting in a red-hot crucible, in small 
portions at a time, a mixture of about equal 
parts of the body to be oxidized, and nitrate 
or chlorate of putasb or other energetic oxy- 
dizer. (Knight.) 

" I excited . . . ne many deflagration* as I could."— 
Boyle : W arks, ii L 89. 

def-la-grat dr, s. [Lat.] 

Elect. : An instrument for producing intense 
heat. It was generally a form of the voltaic 
battery. Such was used by Davy in 1SQ7-S, 
when he decomposed soda, potash, borax, 
and lime. (Knight.) Hare's deflagrator is a 
simple voltaic arrangement, consisting of two 
large sheets of copper and zinc rolled together 
in a spiral, but preserved from direct contact 
by bands of leather or horsehair. The wlmle 
is immersed in a vessel containing acidulated 
water, and the two plates are connected 
outside the liquid by a conducting- wire. 
(Ganot.) 

de fleet', v.i. &, t. [Lat. defiecto: de = away, 
Iroiu, and Jlcclo — to turu.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. Lit.: To turn or move to one side; to 
deviate, to become deflected. 

“At some parts of tiie Azores the needle deflecteth 
not, but lielfi in the true meridian . , ." — Browne: 
Vulgar Arrears. 

*2. Fig . : To deviate or swerve from the 
right course. 

"That principle . . . can every moment detect from 
the hue oJ truth and reason ." — Warburton : Nut. and 
iiei ecUed Uehg., Sor. 2. 

* B* Trans. : To bend, or cause to turn to 
one side, or from a straight line. 

"Sitting with their knees depend under them, to 
show their fear and reverenc a. '—Lord: Discov.of the 
Itanium i (l&M, p. 7‘— 

de-fleet'-ed, 7 * 1 . jmr. ora. [Deflect.] 

A. As 1 a. par. : (8ee the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Ord. I.nng. Turned or bent to one side 
or from n straight line. 

2. Lot. : The same as Deflexed (q.v.). 

de-flec -tion, de flex' ion <x as xsh), 

s. I F»*. dejlux.ion ; Lat. dejlcxio , tr-mi deftexiis, 
pa. par. id defiecto = to turn aside.] 

I. Ord. Ixing. : A turning aside, a deviation; 
a depart in c from the stiaiglit line or course ; 
a causing to bend or give way from a straight 
line. (Lit. & fig.) 

•*. . . from the dimensions of those orbits, wecalcu* 
late the amount of deflection, 111 either, from their 
tanis'enta, m eipnil very minute portions of time, . . . ' 
— th rtdttil . Antrim. (ISiS). § 5.XI. 


II. Technically : 

1. Naiit. : The deviation or departure of a 
ship from its true course. 

2. Optics: A deviation of the rays of light 
toward the surface of an opaque body. 

3. Math : The distance by which a curve 
deviates or departs Irom auother curve, or 
from a straight tine. 

4. Meeh., Engine <fc. : The measurement of 
the distance l>y which any material deflects 
or gives way from a straight line under a 
load. 

de-flect’-ive, 0 . [Eng. defied; -lye.] Caus- 
ing deflection. 

deflective forces, s. pi. 

Mech. : Those forces which, acting npon a 
moving body, cause it to deviate tioui its 
course, or to move in auother direction. 

de-flee-tom'-c-ter, s. [Eng. depot; 0 con- 
nective ; Ur. perpoi' ( mrtron ) = a measure.] 
An instrument for measuring the deflection of 
a rail by a weight in rapid motion. (Knight.) 

de-fleet’-or, s. [Lat,] A plate, diaphragm, 
or cone in a lamp, furnace, or stove, to bi ing 
the flame and gases into intimate contact and 
improve the combustion. (Knight.) 

de-flex ed, a. [Lat. defiexus = bent down.] 
Lot.: Curved do wu ward a. 

* de-flex' -iire, s. [Lat. defiexus.) Abending 
down or aside ; a deflection. 

* de-flor'-ate, a. [Low Lat. defioratus, from 
Lat. defiore o — tn lose its blossoms: de = 
away, Irom, and fios (genit. fioris) = a flower.] 

Lot. : An epithet applied to a flower when 
it lias discharged its larin, pollen, or fecun- 
dating dust ; also to a plant when its flowers 
have fallen. 

* de-flor-a'-tion, s. [Fr. defiorolion, from 
Low Lat. defioratus.] 

1. Lit.: The act of deflouring; the taking 
away of a woman's virginity ; ravishing. 

2. Fig. : A selection of the most beautiful 
and valuable parts of anything. 

"The taws of Nonn/mdy arc, tn » great measure, the 
defloration of the English laws, and a transcript of 
them. "—Hale. 

de-flour’, *de-florc ( * do-fl6w / -cr, de 
flowre, v.t. [Fr. defiorer t lioiu Low Lat. 
deftoro.] 

* I. Lit. : To take away flowers from ; to 
deprive of flowers. 

", . . deflowering the gardens ."—Afountague : Devout* 
Euuyea, pt. L, Uvat. IV, J ik 

II. Figuratively: 

1. To take away a woman's virginity; to 
ravish. 

" As is the lust of an eunuch to deflower a virgin ; bo 
is he that executolh judgment with violence. 
Eccltu. xx. 4. 

* 2. To cull tho most beautiful or best parts 
from. 

"The whicbe book Robert Elsshop of Herforde de- 
Jiorette. — Trevuui, I. an. 

*3. To Like away, to rob. 

•* For Booue conies age, that will her pride defitoirre.' 

Spnuer: E. Q.. 11. xii. 7S. 

*de floured', * de-fltffa'-ered, pa. p>ar. or 
a. IDeflour.] 

*de-floilr-er, "de-fl6^r'-er, s. [Eng. de- 
fiour ; -er.] One who takes away a woman's 
virginity ; a ravisher. 

*' I have often wondered that those deflourert of m- 
noceuce, . . . ore not restrained by Immunity."— 
Aadwm. 

de-flour -Ing, pr. par., a., fit s . [Deflotr. J 
A. & B. As pr. par. tC jwficip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C* As svbst. : The act of taking away a 
woman's virginity ; ravishing, defloration/ 

* de-flow', v.i. [Lat. defiuo: de = down, and 
fivo = to flow.] To flow down. 

••Superfluous matter deflow* from the body uoto 
their proper ciuuiic lories." — Browne . I ulgar Lr> our*. 

* de flu'-en-cy, s. [Lat. dejluens, pr. par. of 
defiuo.) A flowing down ; a flow. 

", . . the cold had taken away the dfluency of the 
oil."— Boylv: Works, li. 642. 

* de'-flu-ous, n. [Lat. defiuus, from defiuo.) 
Flowing down ; falling off. 
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• do-flux', s. [Lat. dejluxus.] A downward 
Mow. 

“Both IkkI lea are clammy, *ml bridle the Uejtux of 
hauiuuia. '—Bacon. 

de-fluxion (fluxion as fluc'-shun), *. 

[Lat. dejlaxio, Irom dcjluo.] 

* I. Ord . Lang . : A Mowing down ; a deflux. 

2. Med. : A flowing down of 11111110111*8 from a 
superior to a lower part of Urn body ; a dis- 
charge of humours, as a detiuxien Iroin the 
nose in catarrh. 

**, . . ami bo doth cold likewise cause rheumi and 
dejlujrfon* from the head.”— Bacon 

• def-ly, adv. [Deftly.] Dexterously, skil- 
fully. 

“They done eon ilofi.v. ftiid aiiigeii aoote, 

In their merriment." 

Syemer : She pUeardt Calender ; Aftril. 

• do foe da' tion, [Defecation.] 

. the defied ition of bo many parts by • bad 
printer, nu d * worse editor."— Bentley, 

*de foil, v.t. [Pref. de = away, from, and 
foli >m = a leaf] To strip off the lemes. 

“Over (Old hesido, In dlshurgeuiiig and deftiling a 
vine, you must beware h'»w you pluck o'f tfmsj bur 
gcous that are I ike to beare tbe grape. or to go with it." 
— /folia ml Pliaie, xvll. 2L 

*de fo -li ate, ’ de-fo -ll-a-ted, «. [l’ref. 

tie = nw.iy, from, and Eng. foliate (q.v,),] 
Deprived of or having lost its leaves. 

• de-f i>-Ii-a tion, s. [Pref. t&=away, from, 
and Eng. foliat ion (q.v.).] The fall or shedding 
of a leaf; the time when leaves arc shed ; 
autumn. 

• de for^o', v.t. (O. Fr. deforcer = to disseise, 
dispossess (Cfofjjroiv) ; Low Lat. difforcio — to 
take away by violence.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : To treat with violence ; to 
take anything out of the possession of by 
forcible means. 

“The herald . . . was manifestly deforced, and his 
letters riven.”— PiUcotlie (ed. ITCS), p. 137. 

IL Law: 

1. Eng. : To disseize and keep out of lawful 
possession of an estate ; to withhold the pus- 
aessnm of an estate from its rightful owner. 

" If she were deforced of part only of her dower."— 
Dlacid me . Comment . bk. ill., cli 7. 

2. Scot 5 Law : To resist or use violence to an 
officer of the law in the execution of his duty, 

*ds for^e', s. [Deforce, v .] Violent eject- 
ment ; deforcement. 

“That Joline Lliidlssay sail restore . . a kow of a 
de/ore \ a salt mort, a mask tat. . . ."—Act. Dom. Cone. 
(an. 1475), p. 33. 

• de-for^ed, pa. par. ora. [Deforce, v.J 

• de force' -ment, s. [Low Lat. deforciomcn- 
tum.) 

Law: 

1. Eng. : The withholding the possession of 
an estate from its rightful owner ; the holding 
of lauds or tenements tu which another person 
has a right. 

“ Deforce nerd may be grounded on the disability of 
the party deforced. — Btackstone : Comment., li k. iii., 
cb. vii. 

2. Scofs Law: The resisting or using violence 
to an officer of the law in the execution of his 
duty. 

• ds-forge'-or, * de-fors'-or, s. [Eng. 
deforce ) ;-«*.] 

Law: A deforciant. 

• de for 9 -I ant, a. [O. Fr. deforciant, pr. par. 
of deforcur.) 

Law : 

1. One who keepa the rightful owner out of 
possession of an estate. 

2. One against whom a fictitious action is 
brought in line and recovery. It was abolished 
by 8 tat. 3 & 4 William IV., c. Ixxiv. 

• de-forg-i-a’-tlon, s. [0. Fr.] 

J/xw : The seizing of goods in satisfaction of 
a lawful debt ; distress. 

de-for9'-ing, pr. par., a., & $. [Deforce, r.) 

A. k B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

de for'-est, v.t. To strip of forests; to dis- 
forest. 

de for-es ta' tion, «. The act of cutting 
down aoil clearing away forests. [See Affor- 
estation] 
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C. As subsl. : Deforcement. 

de form , v.t. [O. Fr. dijfonnc — deformed, 
ugly; Fr. defor nut r ; 8p. A Port, defunuar ; 
Ilai. deforma re, trom Lat. dtjOrmo, from de- 
for mis — deformed, ugly : de = away, from, 
and forma — form, beauty.] 

I. Literally: 

1. To render ugly or unshapely; to dis- 
figure. 

“. . . deformed by many miserable relic* of a former 
age." — MucuiUuy : hut. Eng., cb, ilL 

* 2. To put out of form or order; to dis- 
arrange, to disturb. 

*• Me Fallas gave to lead the martial storm. 

And the fair milks of hftttlo to drf nn ” 

Dope: Homer'* Odyttey, xiv. 261, 262. 

* 3. To render ugly or displeasing by the 
application of anything. 

" Hi# purple garments, ami his golden hairs, 

Those he deform* with dust, aud these lie tears " 
Pope : Homer * Iliad, xvill. 2 », 30. 

II. Figuratively: 

* I. To render unpleasant or disagreeable. 

*’ His driving Bleeta 
Deform the day deliglitlesa.” 

Thornton ; Sirring, VO, 2L 

2. To disfigure, to make ungraceful or un- 
pleasant ; to mar. to spoil. 

“The quaint Ingenuity which had deformed the 
verses of Uouue . . . disappeared from our poetry.”— 
Macaulay: flu'. Eng., ch. ilL 

*1 For the difference between to deform and 
to deface , see Deface. 

‘deform, do fourme, a. [O. Fr defforme ; 
Lat. deformis.] Of an ugly or ungainly form ; 
disfigured, distorted, unshapely. 

de for ma bil i ty, *, rapacity for de- 
formation or change of foiin; pliability. 
(Nature.) 

* de-form -ate, a. [Lat. deform-dus.) De- 
formed, disfigured. 

*• And whan she sawe her visage so deformate 
If ahe in hart were wo. I nc witc God wate." 

Chaucer : Com pi. of Creteide. 

* de for ma -tion, s. [Lat. deformat io; Fr. 
deformation ; 8p. dcformacion .] A rcmleriug 
deformed or ugly ; a defacing, a disfiguring. 

“I confesse 'tie hard hi some sense. i.e. to them that 
suffer under you for l>elug hcreticka (as you call those 
that depart from your dtformutiom)."— Hammond 
0'orkt. vol. ii., p. 617. 

de-fermod , pa. par. or a. [Defobm, r.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. Asudjective: 

I. Lit. : Of an ugly or distorted figure ; 
misshapen. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Morally disfigured, debased, polluted. 

" TliU3 has he ransuined you from your transgressions 
by blood, and covered your polluted aud de/ormid 
souls with righteousness . . A— Banyan . Pilgrim t 
Progress, pt. ii. 

* 2 Causing deformity or disfigurement. 

“And careful hours, with time's deformed hand. 
Have writteu strange defeatures iu uiy face.' 

Shake sp. : Comedy of Errort, v. !. 

*de form ed ly, adv. [Eng. dtformed ; - ly .] 
In an ugly deformed manner; so as to dis- 
figure. 

". . . with these efy/ormeef/v to quilt and Interlace 
the entire, the spotless, aud uiidecaying robe of truth, 
the daughter not of time, but of heaven.' —Milt on : 
Of Prelatical Episcopacy. 

’de form-ed ness, $. [Eng. deformed ; 
-»«■?.] The quality or state of being deformed ; 
ugliness, deformity. 

de-form er, s. [Eng. deform ; -er.) One 
who deforms, disfigures, mars, or injures. 

“They are now to be removed, because they have 
beeu the most certain deformer it aud miners of tbe 
church .” — Milton A ni made. on lUmomtrant* Defence. 

de form mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Deform, v.] 

A. & B. ,4s pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of disfiguring or 
spoiling. 

de-form l-ty, s. [Fr. dtformitt ; Sp. defor • 
midad ; 1 tat. deformitd, all from Lat. dc/or- 
mitas, from deformis = deformed, ugly.) 

L Literally: 

1. That which deforms, disfigures, or makes 
ungninlv, ugly, or misshapen ; a disfigurement, 
a distortion. 

“ Why should not man. 

Retaining still Divine similitude 
In part, from such defor ••itiet be free? ” 

Milton : P. L., xl 6U-1JL 


2. The state nr condition of being deformed, 
ugly, or missliaiien. 

** Proper dpformitu seem* not iu th- 
Ho horrid tu* in woman." 

Shojunp. : Lcir. lr l. 

IL Fig. : That which spoils or mar* Lh* 
beauty of a thing ; an absurdity, au irregu- 
larity, a disfigurement. 

"... when d formal «m «re such, that thr |*rtTirh»> 
tloli and novelty ar« not like to sieved th« l«msdt et 
Tcforuiiix^."— Bing Chart** . Edam UatitiKa. 

* de for 8 -er, s. [Deforceor.] A deforciant 

* do f os sion (fosslon as fosh' un), «. 

[LaL. defos.iu.3, pa. par. of defodio — tu bury in 
the earth.] The punishment of burying alive. 

•do-foill, ’de-foil, * de-foul y, *de- 
foyle, p.f. [Defile.] 

1. To defile, to pollute. 

“She Utfoalelh with hir fete hlr metea ymhed." 

V.aacer: UoeJmu. (i. M. 

2. To tread under foot, to oppress, to cover. 

“ DerkueaBU acbuJeu defoul* m o.~—\VydiJf*: P*. 
cxxxnu. IL 

* de-foul, * de fowle, a [Defoul. e.J 

Disgrace. 

“ Wys rneti iui J dred« tli&r* Lunymy* ; 

For lychcl^utsi iuid auccwuiy 
Lmwya m a jowl * comowualy." 

toy mown, rill 26. 64. 

*de foill' ing, * de foul yng, *de fowl- 
ynge, pr. par., u., a s. [ Defoul. J 
A. k B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. Aa substantive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of defiliug or polluting : defile- 
ment. 

" Defoiclyngc. Deturpacio, maculaciof — Prompt. 
Pare. 

*2. The act of treading under foot. 

"I haue youuu to you power of defeating * othir 
tmiiiije ou serpent*."— Wychjf* : Luke, x. 19. 

IL Hunting (PI.): The marks made by a 
deer'a feet iu wet aoiL 


*de found', v.t. [Lat. defundo.] To pour 
dowu. 

” The sou Bcheue 

Begouth defound hlx beiu_s oa tue gTeUfl. 

DjuijIja i : Virgtt. 233, A 


* de-fowled , pa. par. or a. [Defoul.] 


de fraud', v.t, & i. [0. Fr. defrauder ; Sp. & 
Fort, defraudar ; I Lai. tUfcaudurc, fiom Lat, 
defraudo = to take away by fraud : de = away, 
from, and fraus (geuiL fruudis) — fraud.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. Fraudulently to deprive any one of what 
is bis right, whether by deception or artifice; 
to cueat, to cozen. 

“. . . if I haue ony thing defraudid ony man: I 
yelde femre ou uiycbe.* — \\'yc,*Jf. : Luke xix. a 

2. It is followed by of before the thing that 
is fraudulently taken away or withheld. 

“ He besought Pallas and Juno 
Aud i uui j, for to helpe also 
That he be not defrauded of bis boone." 

Lydgi e : story of Thebe*. L 

3. Fraudulently to withhold what is the 
right or due of another. 

“ My bod, defraud not the poor of hla living, and 
make not the needy eyes to wai. long.” — Ecclu*. iv. L 

4. Fraudulently to frustrate or cheat. 

" By the duties deserted ... by the claims 
defrauded.”— Putty. 

B. Intrans. : To cheat, to cozen, to with- 
hold anything fraudulently. 

H For the difference between to defraud and 
to cheat, see Cheat. 

* de-fraud a'- tion, s. [Lat. defraudatio ; 

from drfraudo. ) The act of defrauding. 

“Their Impostures are worse than any other, do- 
luding not uiily into pecuniary defrauUat.vns, hui 
the iirepar&hle deceit of death.” — B ourne Vulgar 
Eirour *. 

de fraud '-ed, pa. par. or a. [Defraud.] 

de fraud'-er, s [Eng. deyhuwf ; -er.] One 
who delrauds ; a cheat, a swindler, an em- 
bezzler. 

"The profligate In morals grow severe. 

Defrauder * just aud sycophants auicere " 

lilackmor*. 

de-fraud ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Defraud.] 
A. A B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As suftsf. ; The act of cheating, swindling, 
or fraudulently withholding from another what 
is his right or due. 
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* d e -fraud-men t, s. [Eng. defraud; -ment.} 
The act ol defrauding. 

“ I grant infirmities, Imt not outrages, uot perpetual 
defraudments of truest conjugal society . Milton : 
Doct. and Disc. qf Divorce. 

de fray', v.t. [Fr. defrayer; <?«=Lnt. dis — 
away, from ; frais — expense, from Lat./rocfwa 
= expense.] 

]. Lit. : To pay or bear the expense of ; to 
discharge the cost of ; to pay for ; to bear the 
charge of. 

" . . and he trusted that the Commons would 

grant him the means of defraying the increased ex* 
peliae. Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. vL 

*2. Fig. : To satisfy, to appease, to avert. 

" Can Night defray 
The wrath of thiind ring Jove . . 

Spenser F.Q.. I. v. 42. 

* de-fray'-al, s. [Eog. defray ; - al .) The 
act of defraying or discharging the cost of ; 
defrayment. 

da-frayed', pa. par. or a. [Defray.) 

de-fray’-er, s. [Eng. defray ; -er.] One who 
defrays the expeases of ; one who bears the 
cost of. 

". . the defrayers of the charges of common plays." 

— Xorth ■ Plutarch, p. 27a 

de-fray'-mg, pr. par., a., <fc s. (Defray.) 

A. & B. As pr. pur. £ portieip. ad), : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of bearing or dis- 
charging the cost of. 

* de-fray'-ment, s. [Eng. defray ; -ment. J 
The defraying or discharging of expenses. 

•*. . . two hundreth thousand nobles, towards the 
defragment of the dukes huge charges.”— .Speed 
Richard It., hk. ix.. ch. 13, § 85. 


deft, a. & adv. [A.S. daft =. fit, which occurs 
in daftlice — fitly, conveniently.) 

A. /Is adjective : 

1, Neat, handsome, spruce. 

•• He Bald I was a deft loss." 

Brome: Northern Ixiss. 


* 2 . Proper, fitting, convenient. 
3. Dexterous, clever. 


" Loud fits of laughter seiz'd the guests, to see 
The limping god so deft at his new ministry.” 

D rtf den. 

B. As adv. : Dexterously, cleverly, nimbly. 


" Ememld rings on hrown heath tracing, 

Trip it deft and merrily.” 

Scolt : Lay of the Lust Minstrel, t. 15. 


deft-ly, adt*. [A.S. doeftlice.) 

1. Neatly, finely. 

"Deftly deck'd with all costly Jewels."— Bech ive of 
Romish Church. 25. 

2. Aptly, cleverly, dexterously. 

" Plied so deftly and so well." 

Longfellow : Building of the Ship. 


deft'-ness, 8. [Eng. deft ; -ness.] Cleverness, 
dexterity, neatness. 

“Two little Islea, her handmaids : which compared 
With those within the Poole, for deftness not out- 
dared." Drayton: Polyolb.. S. 2. 


de funet', a. <fc s. [Lat. deOinctus, pa, par. of 
defu *< gar — to fulfil one's duty: de (intens.), 
fungor = to fulfil.) 

A- ds adjective : 

1, Dead, deceased. 

•• In me defunct' Shakesp. : Othello, L 8. 

2. Having ceased to exist or be in opera- 
tion. 

B, As subst. : One who has performed the 
course of life ; one that is deceased ; a dead 
person. 

•• For nature doth abhor to make hi* bed 
With the defunct, or sleep upon the dead." 

Shi ikes p . .- Cymhcline, lv. 2. 

* de-fune'-tion, s. [Lat. defunctio, from de- 
funct us.] Death, decease. 

" After de/«<ncO‘o»i of King Pharamond." 

Shakesp. : Henry T., i 2. 

* de- funet '-ive, a. [Eng. defunct ; -tv«.] Per- 
taiuiog to the dead, or to a burial. 

“The priest in surplice white, 

That defutielit'e music can.” 

Shakesp. : PJiceniz * Thtrtle, 20. 

’de-fu^ -ed-ly, de-fu§’-ed-lie, adv. 
[Apparently for diffnsedly (q.v.).] Confusedly. 

“So defusedlie written that letters stood for whole 

words."— Uolinshed : Description of Ireland, ch. xxiL 


de-fy^ (1), * def fye, de-fye, * de fyghe, 
* dyf-fyyn, v.t. [O. Fr. de filer, desjier ; Fr 
defier , from Low Lat. diffido = to renounce 
faith : dif = dis = apart, from, and fides = 
trust, faith ; Ital.d£s/W«rc; Sp. <k Port, desafiar . ) 


* 1. Originally to dissolve all bonds of faith 
between two parties, so that there should bo 
no restraint in extreme hostility if or when it 
should be subsequently proclaimed ; heuco, 
to renouoce utterly. 

" All studies here I solemnly defy, ( 

Save how to gall and pinch thin Holingbroke. ’ 

Shah-up . . 1 Henry IV., L3. 

*2. To despise, to look down upon 

"Duffyyn or vtterlydyspysyu. Fib pernio."— Prompt 
parv. 

3. To dare ; to challenge ; to invite to a 
contest. 

" I defy the armies of Israel this day : give me a man, 
that we may fight together. '— 1 Sam. xvii. 10. 

4. To dare, to brave ; to risk a contest or 
struggle with. 

All these tribunals insulted and defied the autho- 
rity of Westminster Hail. Macaulay : Hist Eng.. 
ch. L 

5. To set at defiance ; to disregard; to make 
light of. 

" Fired with a zeal peculiar, they defy 
The rage and rigour of a polar sky. 

Cowfwr : Dope, 461, 462. 

6. To challenge to any act. 

. . that I defy any one at first sight to be sure 
that it was not a fish leaping for sport."— Darwin 
Voyage round the World (1870), ch. ix., p. 199- 

U For the difference betweeu to defy and to 
brave, see Brave. 

* de fy (2), * de fie, 4 de fye, * de fyen, 

" di fye, v.t. & i. [Pref. de (intens.), and 
Mid. Eng. fien, fyin = to digest.) 

A. Trans. : To digest. 

" My stomach may it nought def ye." 

Gower, lii. 26. 

B. Intrans. : To lie digested. 

** Shat uevere fyssh on fryday 
Dtffyen in uiy woiul*--" 

P. Plowman, 8,25L 

*de-fy', s. [Defy (1), p.) A challenge or in- 
vitation to a contest. 

” At this the challenger, with fierce defy, 

Hia trumpet sounds. ‘ 

Dryden : Pulamon <£ A rcite. ill. 680, 581. 

* de-fV'-er, s. [Eng. defy (1), V. ; -er.) One 
who defies another ; a challenger ; a defier. 

“flod may revenge tbe affront* put upon them by 
such impudent defyert of both, . . — South. 

de fy' lhg, pr. par., a., & s. [Defy (1), v. ) 

A. i B. ils pr. par. £ particip . ad). : (See 
the verb). 

C. /Is subst. : The act of challenging, brav- 
ing, or daring another. 

deg (1), v.t. [Icel. dogg ; Sw. dagg = dew.) 
To sprinkle. 

deg (2), v.t. [Fr. dagve = a dagger (q.v.).] 
[Dig, s.) 

1. To strike a sharp- pointed object into 
anything, by means of a smart stroke ; as, 
** De^tlie knife into the buircl," strike the knife 
ioto the table. 

2. To pierce with small holes or indenta- 
tions by means of smart strokes with a sharp- 
pointed instrument 

deg, s. [Deg (2), v.) 

1. A stroke with a sharp-pointed instru- 
ment ; a sharp blow. 

“. . . Wlntertou, when be lay down, gave him a deg 
with bis elbow, and swore at him to be quiet ’—ft. 
Gi.haius. i. 127. 

2. The hole or indentation thus pro- 
duced. 

de ga-g6 (go as zha), a. [Fr.) Free; at 

ease. 

•* No dancing bear w« so genteel. 

Or half 60 Ucgngi." Cowper . Of Ilimself 

' de gar'-nish, v.t. [Fr. degamir, pr. par. 
degarnissaut.] 

1. To strip of furniture ; to remove furni- 
ture from. 

2. To remove troops or a garrison from. 

de gar mshed, pa. par. or a. [Deoar- 

N1S11.J 

*de gar msh mg, pr. par., a., & s . [De- 

0 AR NISH. ] 

A. B. ^4s pr. par. & particip. odj . : (See 
the verb). 

C, As subst. : The act of stripping of furni- 
ture or of a garrison. 

* de-gar' nish ment, s. [Eng. degomish: 
-Tncnf.j The act of stripping or depriving of 
furniture, troops, &c. 


* de-gen -der, v.i. fi t. [Pief. de = away, 
ironi, and Eng. geiukr (q.v.) j 

A* Intrans. : To degenerate ; to become de- 
generated. 

" Degcjutcring to tuite, fell fruui above. 

Through pride.” 

N/wrui-r : Hymn of /ten*. Love. 

B, Trans. : To cause to degenerate. 

“They into that ere long will l*e dcyrndrrrd." 

Spenser: P. tt-, V. Iliitrod.J. 

* de-gen'-dered, j«i. jxtr. or o. [DtoENDKa.l 

* de-gen'-der-ihg, pr. par., a., & s. [Db- 

GENOER.] 

A, A B, /Is pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. ^4s subst. : The act of beconiiog degene- 
rate ; degeneration. 

"de gen-er, v.i. [Fr. degtntrer.) To de- 
generate. 

’* Is h« nut able, though all the naturell seed shoald 
degener, yet of stones to raise children to Abraham?” 
—For ties : Defence, p. 22. 

*de-gen -er-a-9y, [Lat. degeneratio, from 

degeneratus.) 

1. A falling oil' from a better to a worse 
state; a decline in quality ; degeneration. 

“ The ruin of a state is generally preceded hy au 
universal degeneracy of mamiers. —Sanfl. 

H Followed by from before the original 
state. 

". . . our wilful degeneracy from goodness.”— Til lot- 
son. 

2. The state or condition of being degenerate. 

** Let Idle declauners mourn over the degeneracy of 

the age; but, in my upiuiou, every age is the same." 
— Goldsmith : Essay*, v. 

de gen'-er-ate, v.i. [Fr. dtgtnfrer; Sp. 
drgenerur ; ltal. dvgenerare.) [Dlgknekate, a.) 

1. To deteriorate ; to fall off in quality 
from a better to a worse statu ; to sutler a 
loss or diminution of good qualities. 

" What would the Romans Iihvb l>een, had they 
degenerated In this pioportioii for live or aix genera- 
tions more ?’ — Harris Phil. Ingnir.es. 

H It is followed by from before the original 
state, and by into before the state fallen into. 

“ Wbeu wit transgresseth decency, it degenerates 
into insolence and impiety Tdlots >n 

2. To fall from its kind ; to become wild or 
base. 

" Most of those fruits that use to be grafted, if they 
be set of kernels or stones, degenerate. ‘—Bacon. 

de gen'-er-ate, o. [Lat. degeneratus, pa. par. 
of degenerof from degencr = base, ignoble: 
de = away, from, and genus (geuit. generis ) = 
a kind, a class.) 

1. Having fallen off from a better to a 
worse state; having lost some good quali- 
ties; declined iu natural or moral worth; 
deteriorated. 

" How much uumeet for us. a faint degenerate hand I" 
Scott: Vision of Don Roderick (lutrod.), a 

2. Characterised by degeneracy. 

" Such men as livo in these degenerate daya’ 

Pope . Homer's Iliad, v. SIX 

de gSn -er-at^ed, pa. par. or a. [Degener- 
ate, t\] 

* de gen er ate ly, adv. [Eng. degenerate; 
dy.] In a degenerate or uuworthy mautier; 
basely, meanly. 

“That blind ness worse than tills, 
That saw ui*t how degenerately 1 serv il." 

Hilton : damson Agonist. *. 418, 41t. 

* de-gen -er-ate ness, s. [Eug. degenerate,' 

The quality or state of being degener- 
ate; degeneracy, degeneration. 

" Wherefore complains another of its fulling into 
degenerutencss /" — Gaute : J fag-Astro-Jlancer, p. 6L 

de gen-er at-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [De- 
generate, i>.) 

A. A B. pr. par. £ j^articip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. ^4s subst. : The act or process of becom- 
ing degenerate ; degeneration. 

de-gen-er-a'-tion, s. [Fr. degeneration; 
Sp. degeneracion ; It. degenrrasione, from Lat. 
degeneratus, pa. par. of degenero ] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act or process of falling off from a 
better to a worse state ; a glow mg worse or 
becoming deteriorated in qualities ; a loss of 
natural or tuoru] worth ; the state of being 
degenerate. 

“ Let us iiato and bewail this common degeneration 
of Christians. "— Bishop Hall Remains, p. 151. 


boil, boj^; poiit, eat, 9 ell, eborus, ^hin, beneh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = t. 

-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion — shun; -tion, -sion — zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious — shus. -ble, -die, &c. = bei, d$L 
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2. That which liaa become degenerated. 

•*. cot'U) , anuiu. ro/iloim, and otlicr Ueg+aera- 
twntf — Browne : I 'utgur A/ i Ourt, 

13. Technically: 

1. Hot. : A transition from the normal to 
another stute, as when the leaves become 
petulnid, or the petals foliaccous. 

" Drgenemtlon. or tho tniiidf«rmnti-..'i of |Art. , ‘, ofb-u 
clvca rim; either t>uiii nppHieut want of symmetry, or 
U> irregularity in foi in .' — Bulftmr ; Botany. > oM. 

2. Thysiol. : The state or condition of n 
tissue, which has become impaired or deterio- 
rated in vitality ; the gradual detei mration ol 
any class of animuls, or of any organ, from 
natural causes. 

3. I : The return of a plant changed by 
cultivation to its original state. 

de gen cr a' tion ist, a. A ». [Eng. degen- 
eration ; -ist.) 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to or connected with 
the theory of degeneration. 

B. vU suhst. : One who holds or supports 
the theory that there is in all organised bodies 
a tendency to a permanent and hereditary 
degeneration, as well us to a higher develop- 
ment. 

tde gen’-er-a tive, a. [Eng. degenerate); 
-iir.J Tending to degenerate or deteriorate. 

# de-gen'-er-ize, v.i [Lot. degener = base, 
ignoble; Eng. sntf. ice.) To degenerate; to 
become degenerated. 

" Degenerii''l, decay'd, and withered quight," 

Sylretter : The I '<«•«< ion, HU. [thtries.) 

dc gen' er-ous, a. [Lit. degener — base, 
ignoble ; Eng. ad j. suff. -ous.J 

1. Degenerate, degenerated; deteriorated or 
fallen awny from a liigher or better state. 

*• Which never yet degeneronx bist&rl did 
Upou his iNireiit." It. Jonton : Stjantu, IIL ]. 

2. Vile, base, infamous, low. 

" Dey nrrous passion, and for man too base " 

/try tlen. 

*de-gen'-er-OUS-ly, adv. [Eng. degenerous; 
•ly. i in a degenerate manner; basely, 
meanly. 

" How wounding a spectacle fa ft to see hemes, like 
Hercules at the di st iff, thus degeneroutlg employed I * 
— i lore: Decay »/ iHety. 

deg-er' o ite, s. [From Degern in Finland, 
where it is found ; Eng. suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.)3 
.Mm. ; A variety of Hisingerite (q.v.). 

*de-gest, a. [Lat. digestns.) Grave, com- 
posed. 

“ Furtb held the stout and degext Anlet**#.*' 

Douglas I irgil, 021, 49. 

"de geste-a-ble, a. [Digestaele.] Con- 
cocted. 

‘•The flouris suete, 

Degesteahle, engeuci ed tlirou the hete." 

U ufhicc, ill ± 51.8. 

* de'-gest-lic, adv. (Fng., &c. degest ; -lie = 
= -ly.) Sedately, deliberately. 

" Agit Alethea. that lia w-ysdoiue wan tit. 

But buith was ripe in coitiisele and in yerfa. 

Unto thir wourdls degetl/ie maid ansneria. 

Douglas : lirgil, *284, 3. 

•degg'-er, a. [Eng. deg (1), v. ; -cr.) One 
who degs or sprinkles. 

degg'-ing, pr. par . ora. [Deo( 1), t>.) 

degging-machine, s. 

Cotton Manvfoctnre : A machine for damping 
the fabric in the process of calendering. 

* de-gise', *de-gyse, s. [Disguise.) A 
disguise. 

" In eelconthe maners and sere degyte * 

li ampule: Prixkv qf Conscience. 1517. 

^de-glor-y, v.t. [Pref. de = nway, from, 
and Eng. glory (q.v.) ] To disgrace, to dis- 
honour. 

** Elia head 

That was before with thorns tit gloried.” 

(«. Fletcher : Christ s Triumph, 

•de-glube, v.t. (Lat. dcgl it bo.) To skin, to 
peel. 

“Now enter bb taxing nncf deglubing face." 

Clear eland : J’oeint, 1.651. 

* de-glub'-mg, pr. par. & a. [Deglube.] 

* de glu'-tin-ate, v.t. [Lnt. deghitinatus , 
pa. par. of degtulino to unglue, to separate : 
de = away, from, und glntiuo = to ghte ; gluten 
~ ghte.J To unglue ; to loosen ; to unstick ; 
to separate. 

•’The Hand of Outrage that d-gluttnat*» 

Hb Vesture, gla d witli gore-blood to lim barke." 

Datum : Jloty Uoudc. p. 1C. 
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* de glu tin-at-ed, pa. par. ora. [Deolu- 

T) NATE. ] 

* de-glu tl'-tton, 3. [Fr. deglutition, from 
Lul. dcgl til to- to swallow.) The act, power, or 
process of swallowiug. 

" Wlien the deglutition la totally abolished, the j»o- 
1 1 cut limy be uourUbed by clytUn. '-jfi'iw/iiwof . on 
lint. 

* de glu-ti tious, a. [As if from a Idit. de- 
gmUtiosus, from tbglntio.) Pertaining to or 
connected with deglutition. 

* de glu ti tor-y, a. [A 3 if from a Lat. 
degfutiiorius, from tUglutio.) Serving for de- 
glutition. 

" de-gout-it, a. [Fr. degoutter — to drop.) 

Spotted. 

•* A mantill . . . 

Dcgoulit with the self in fq*uttis blnke." 

Kings (/idiatr, v. 9, 10. 

deg ra da tlon, s. [l’r. degradation, from 
Low Lat. degradatio, from Lat. degrade to 
degrade (q.v.); Sp. degradation; ltal. de- 
gmdazione .) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of degrading or red acing in rank ; 
a dcprivingiif any dignity, honour, or position ; 
a dismissal from office. 

"The wnrd tUgradatvai b commonly used to denote 
a deprivation aud removing of a man from Lb degree." 
Aylifo. 

2. The state or condition of being degraded 
or reduced in rank, lion our, or position. 

3. The state or condition of being degraded 
morally or intellectually ; debasement, de- 
generacy. 

**. . . licentiousness hnd produced ifci ordinary elTcct, 
the moral and intellectual ocg. adation of womeu. "- 
A/ucn nitty : Ui»t Kng . ch. t if 

■1. A diminution or loss of strength, etllcacy, 
or value. 

IL Technically: 

1. Ecdes. : An ecelesia.stieal censnre, whereby 
a clergyman is divested of his mmi.sterml 
character and nuthority. Of this there ara 
two kinds : tlm one summary, or hy word of 
mouth; the other a more solemn ceremony of 
stripping the idh nder of the vestments, ire., 
which are the outward signs of his ministerial 
character and authority. The mode of pro- 
ceeding in the trial of a clergyman ia deter- 
mined by the canona of the various dioceses. 
In the Digest, title 3, canon x., sect. 2, it is 
declared that “when any minister ia degraded 
from the Holy Ministry, he is degraded from 
it entirely, and not from a higher to a lower 
order of the same.” And “ no degraded 
minister shall be restored to the ministry.” 
This latter rule has in a few cases been dis- 
pensed with. In case nf degradation informa- 
tion is given to every minister and vestry in 
the diocese, and also to all the bishops of the 
church, in order to secure the church Irom any 
intrusion on the part of the persou degraded. 

2. J.au>: The depriving a peer or knight of 
his rank and title. A ]*eer can only be de- 
graded by Act of Pail lament. 

3. Mil. : The depriving an officer of his rank 
and commission ; cashiering. 

*4. Paint.: The lessening and rendering 
confused the appearance uf distant objects in 
a landscape, that they may appear as they 
would to an eye placed at a distance. 

5. Gen?.: The wearing away of higlierlands, 
strata, rocks, Ac., by the action of water, Ac. 

6. Lot . : A change in the form of a plant, 
arising from the loss, remoiTil, abortion, or 
new development of any organs. 

"There b thu* traced a « it b called, 

from :i flower with three stamens and three division* 
of the c'llvx. to »<ue with a single bract and a single 
stamen or — Balfour: Botany, § C43. 

7. Not Hist. : The state of a type which 
presents a degraded form ; degeneration. 

degradation products. 

Biol. : Products brought into existence 

through changes causing degradation in the 
substance nf organised tut 'stances. Examples, 
the mucilage of quince seeds, linseed, and 
possibly also lignin and cork. (Thome.) 

de-gTade*, v.t. A i. [Fr. degrader; Sp. & 
Poit. d eg radar : ltal. degradare ; from Lat. 
degrado = to deprive of rank : de = away, 
from, and grodus = rank.) 

A. Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

I. To deprive of rank; to reduce from any 
rank, office, or dignity. (Disgrace.) 


”. . . to det/rnd* him. to rtprimaud bliu pablieJy, 
wot iiupufidiblc ." — .Uncaatuy : /list, tug., cb. Kill. 

2. To lower morally and intellectually ; to 
debase, to sink. 

“Cl muemble mankind, to what fall 
Degraded, to w bat w n-tohed hVtU: rsttn'ed !* 
Milton : L.. xt. Mai, US l 

3. To diminish the value or estimation of; 
to bring into contempt ; to lessen. 

"Nor ahalt thud, hy descending tonaraine 
Man a nature, learni or d* trade (blue own." 

M.ltoa . /*. I... ill. :t03, 364. 

IL Geol. : To wear nway or down ; to reduce 
In height or magnitude, as by the action of 
water, Ac. 

B. Intransitive : 

’ 1. Ord. Lang. : To degenerate ; to become 
degraded or Mi-generated. 

IL Technically : 

1 . Nat. Hist. : To become degraded or de- 
generated m t)pe ; to degenerate , to exhibit 
degraded forms. 

2. Uviv. : To take a lower degree than one 
is entitled to ; to omit to take a degree at the 
proper lime; to deseeud from a higher to a 
lower class. 

" An be* ]o*t . . . the whole of the ensuing Urnn. he 

Was otillgvd to degrade, im it is called, » e.. W Ida-** lib 

name uii the list of the Jwir below.”— Farrar: Jiduii % 

U<rmc, eh. xxvu, ji. ;as. 

r (1) Crabb thus discriminates between to 
degrade and to disgrace: “In the genera! or 
moral » pplicat ion, degrade res] <ects the extei nal 
sLition or rank ; disgrace refer* to the mural 
estimation or character : one is oitan disgraced 
by & degradation, and likewise when there ia 
no expi ess dt gradation ; uliatever is low and 
mean is degrading ; whatever ia im moral ia 
disgtao/ul ; it is degrading tor a nobleman to 
associate with pnze-lighters and jockeys; it 
is disgraceful lor him to countenance the vio- 
lation ol the laws which he is bound to pro- 
tect: it is degrading for a clergyman to take 
part iu the ordinary pleasures and ditennona 
of mankind iu general; it ia disgraceful for 
him to indulge iu any levities: Domitian de- 
graded him sell by the mealiness of the employ- 
ment which he chose ; lie disgroced himself by 
the cruelty which lie mixed w ith his meanueaa: 
King John of England degraded himself as 
much by his mono compliance wlien in the 
power ol the barons, as he liad disgracetl him- 
self before by his detestable tjranuy and o|>- 
pressioii. The higher the rank of the individual 
the greater bis tlcgradation : the higher liia 
character, or the more saered hia office, the 
greater his disgrace , if he act inconsistently 
with its dignity ; but these tenns are not con- 
fined to the higher ranks of life; there is that 
which is degrading and disgraceful lor every 
person, however huv hia station : when n man 
lorfeits that which he owes to himself, aud 
sacrifices his independence to bis follies and 
vices, he degrades himself below the scale of 
a rational agent ; he thereby forfeits the good 
opinion of all who kaow him, and thus adds 
disgrace to his degradation." (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 

(2) For the difference betweeo to degrade 
and to disparage, see Disparage. 

de-grad -ed, }<a. par. or a. IDegbade, *.) 

A. As }iu. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Reduced in rank, position, ralne, or 
estimation. 

•• Tbe coronrt. placed idly on theix bead. 

Adds nothing now to Ujc d graurd dead." 

Vuwper ; Hop*, 2C8, 

2. Debased, low, mean, base. 

" Already »ee you a degraded toast, 

And all your l.oiiwiu* in n ubisi«r loot 1* 

rope : Ilupt of the Lock, IV. 109. Iia 

IL Technically : 

1, Her. : Furnished with steps : an epithet 
in blazoning for a cro&s that has slops at 

each end, dimiuishit g 

as they asceud towards i i - H 

the centre. " ^ 

2. Nat. Jlist. : De- 
generated in type ; 
exhibiting degenerate 
forms ; imperfectly de- 
veloped. 

•[ Cross degraded and 
conjoined: 

Her.: A plain cross 
linv*-" its extremities placed upon a step or 
step joined to the sides of the shield. 



late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, eamel, her, there ; pme, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pet, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, eub, cure, unite, eur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. 00, ce = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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* ae-grade -ment, s. [Eng. degrade; -msnt.] 
The act »»l degrading ; degradation ; the stale 
of being degraded. 

"Su the wuriU of Ridley at bis degrademcnt, and 
h)« letter to Hooper, expre&dy shew."— Milton : Of 
Rty'onnation in England. 

de-grad'-mg, yr. yar., o . , & s. [Degrade, v.) 

A. A s yr. yar. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1 . Ord. Lang. : Debasing ; lowering morally ; 
disgracing. 

”, , . the attempt to inflict on nil these men wtth- 
ont exception a degrading punibluneut . . Macau- 
lay . Hat. of Eng., eh. xv. 

2. tleol. : Wearing down or dissolving, or 
tending to wear down or dissolve, elevated 
parts of the earth’s surface, and to carry down 
the detritus to lower levels. The term is ap* 
plied to atmospheric influence, the action of 
water, die. 

C. As rubst. : Tlie act of depriving of a 
dignity; degradation, debasement. 

t de grad'-ing-ly, adi>. [Eng. degrading; 

- ly .) In a degrading, debasing, or disgraceful 
manner. 

*• This is what bishop Taylor degrading! y calls 
virtue and precise duty."— Coventry : Ph. lemon to 
Hydaspcs, Conv. 1. 

* deg ra-va - tion, s. [As if from a Lat. 
degmmtio, from degravahis, pa. par. of de- 
gravo = to press or weigh down : de — down, 
and gravis = heavy.] The act of making 
heavy or of pressing down. 

de gree', # de-gre, s. [Fr. degr&, from Lat. 
de — down, and gradus = n step.) 

A. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

1. A step, a stair. 

"These twelue degres wereti brode wid stay re." 

E. Eng. A Hit. Poemt; Pearl, 1,021. 

2. In the same sense us B. 2 . 

3. In the same sense as B. 3. 

4. In tlie same s^Tme as B. 7. 

IL Figuratively : 

1 . A step or movement towards an end ; a 
B» 3 p of progression. 

"... scoruing the base degrees 
By which he did ascend" 

Shtdcesp. : Julius Ctrmr, IL L 

2. A measure of quality or condition ; a 
proportion ; a certain amount. 

. . they will stun ymi to that degree, that you 
will fancy your ears were torn ui pieces. — Drt/den 

3. A step or measure o' increase or de- 
crease. 

** Poesy 

Admits of no degrees ; hut must he still 
Sublimely good, ur despicably ill." 

Roscommon : Art of Poetry. 

4. Quality, rank, station, or position. 

** You kuow your owu degrees, sit down." 

Shaketp. : Macbeth, IIL t 

* 5. An order or class. 

•‘The several degrees of angels may probably have 
larger views. "—Locke. 

B. Technically : 

J. Geneal. : A certain distance or remove in 
the line of descent, determining tbe proximity 

of bluod. 

"And these descended In the third degree 

Pope : Homer's Iliad, v. 676. 

2. Geout. : The 360th part of the circum- 
ference of a circle. The circumference nf 
every circle is supposed to be divided into 
3G0 equal parts, each of which is called a 
degree. Each degree is again divided into 00 
minutes, and each minute into 60 seconds. 
The sign of a degree is a small circle written 
nr printed at the top of the last figure denot- 
ing tlie number of degrees. Tiius ninety 
degrees is written 90°. [Minute, Second.] 
An angle is said to contain so many degrees 
or parts of a degree as there are in tlie arc 
subtended by an equal angle at the centre of 
a circle. [Anc.l So we say that a star is so 
many degrees above the horizon, as there are 
degrees in the angle subtended by tlie arc 
between tlie star and the horizon. A degree of 
latitude is the 300th part of the earth’s sur- 
face north or south of the equator, measured 
on a great circle forming the circumference 
of the eaith at right angles to the equator. A 
degree of longitude is the 360th part of tho 
earth’s surface east or west of a fixed meridian. 
[Meridian.) Since the length of a degree 
depends upon the magnitude of the circum- 
ference of the circle of which it forms a part, 
it is manifest that the length of every degree 


of longitude is greatest at the equator, and 
diminishes gradually us it approaches tlie 
pules. At the equator a degree of longitude 
measures 00 geographical or 0 i >4 statute miles. 
The length ul’a degree of latitude on the con- 
trary, owing to the fact that the tiguro of the 
earth is not a perfect circle, increases as it 
iicnis the poles. The geographical position of 
any town or place is tixed by the number of 
degrees or parts of degrees in tins latitude 
and longitude at their point of intersection. 
[Latitude, Longitude.) 

". . . shall tho sliaduw go forward ten degrees, or go 
hack tell degrees l"— 2 Kings xx. V. 

3. Gram. : The degrees of comparison of an 
adjective or adverb arc those in flections which 
denote the different degrees of the same 
quality. They are three in number, the posi- 
tive, tho comparative, aud the superlative. 
[See these words.) 

4. Mathematics : 

(1) Alg. : A term used to denote the clas 9 
of an equation according to the highest power 
of the unknown quality. Thus, if tlie index 
of the unknown quantity be 3 or 4 , the equa- 
tion is said to be of the third or fourth degree 
respectively. 

4 (2) A rith. : (bee extract). 

"A degree consists of three figures— viz.. of three 
places, comprehending units, tens, and hundreds so 
three hundred mid sixty -five Is a degree."— Cocker ; 
Arithmetic. 

* 5. Math. Instruments, dc. : The divisions of 
the lines upon several kinds of mathematical 
ami philosophical instruments, as thermo- 
meters, barometers, &c. In thermometry the 
unit of rneasuie varies according to the 
scale, being F ,bi of the distance between the 
freezing aud boiling points in the Centigrade 
scale, ^ in Reaumur’s, and T-Jff in Fahren- 
heit's. 

6 . Music ( Degree of a scale ) ; A step in the 
tone-ladder. It urn v consist of a semitone, a 
tone, or (in the minor scale) of an augmented 
tone. (Stainer d Barrett.) When the notes 
are on the same line or space they are in the 
same degree. Tlie interval of a second is one 
degtee, the interval of n third two degiees, 
ami so on, irrespective of the steps being 
tones or semitones. Hence, also, notes are in 
the same degree when they are natural, flat, 
or sharp, of the same note, as c arid cjj, e and 
En ; and they are in diffcieut degrees when, 
though the same note on an instrument of 
tixed intonation, they are called by ditferent 
uames, as F£ and g5, c aud Dj. (Grore.) 

7. University : A title of honour or mark of 
distinction conferred on such members of a 
university as have passed tluough all the 
exercises required of them, as a testimony 
of proficiency in certain arts and aciencea. 
[Bachelor, Doctor, Master.) Honorary 
degiees are those conferred on persons dis- 
tinguished in any path of life, who are not 
members of the university by which the de- 
grees arc coutcrred. The particular degree 
which a person 1 ms recehed is indicated by its 
iuitiuls, as L.L. It. D I>. &c. 

By degrees: Gradually; by little and 
little. 

"At first, progressive as a stream they seek 
The middle field ; hut. scattered hy degrees. 

Each to his choice, soim whiten all the laud." 

Coicper : Tousk, i. 292-94. 

* de gree', vX [Deoree, s.] Toadvauce step 
by step. 

“I will degree this noxious neutrality one peg 
higher."— Uacket: Life of N'tfHam*. ll lsi>. (Davies.) 

4 de-greed’, a. [Eng. degree); -ed.) Placed 
iu a position or rank. 

"We that aro degreed above our people.”— Hey wood ; 

Rape of Lncrece. 

•de gree lhg-ly, adv. [Eng. degree; - ing , 
-Uj. j By degrees, step by step 

" Drgreringly to grow to greatness." — FelUham : 
Resot ms, B7. 

* de-gust , v.t. [Lat. degustn.) To taste. 

" A soupe itu vhi, 31 tdam, I will degust, and grate- 
fully."— C. Rett de : Clots er a- l Earth, oh. il 

• de-gus-ta-tion, s. (Lat. d^gustatio, from 
dcgusV) — to taste.) A tasting. 

“It is no otherwise eveu in carnal delights, the de- 
gustation whereof is wont fu draw mi the heart to s 
more eager appetition." — Bishop Hall: SouTs Farewell 
to Earth, $ 9. 

• de-gust’-ed, pa. par. or a. [Dedust.] 

• de - gust'- 111 g, pr. yar., a., & a. [Deourt, i\] 

A. & B. yls pr. par. <C yarticip, adj, : (See 
the verb). 


C. As subst. : The act of tasting ; deguat* 
turn. 

• de-gys' it, a. [Fr. degviser - to diaguiae.i 
Disguised. 

” And ay to thnme come Re[*ntAnc© among, 

And maid tlmine chert dvgi.su In hia wcUe." 

King's t^ahair, iLL \ 

de his 50 , v.i. [Lat. dehisco — to gape.) 

• 1. Ord. Ixing. : To gape, to open, to 
yawn. 

t 2. Hot. : To open, as the capaulca or 
anthers nf plants, 

", . . they limy dehisce hy the dorsal suture.*— 
Balfour: Botany, 5 

de-his’-cen^e, s. [Lat. dehiscens, pr. par. of 
dehisco . j * 

* I. Ord. Lang.: A gaping, an opening, a 
yawning. 

2. Dot.: The opening of capsules and of the 
cells of anthers for the discharge of their con- 
tents. This takes place either by delta, by 
hinges, or by pores. When the anther-lobes 
arc erect, the cleft takes place lengthwise 
along the line of the suture, constituting lon- 
gitudinal dehiscence. At other times the slit 
bikes place in a horizontal manner, from the 
connective to the side, as in AlchemiUa a r- 
I'tnsis and in Lrmna, where the dehiscence is 
transverse. When tlie dehiscence takes place 
by the ventral ami dorsal autures, aa iu tlie 
legume of the Pea and Bean, it is called 



1. Dehisceut Anther of Begonia (lonyitadinalk 

2. Dehiscent Anther of Leinna (trausverHeJ. 

a. Dehucent Capsule of Hibiscus {loculicidal), 

sutural. When composed of several nnited 
carpels, the valves may separate through the 
dissepiments, so that the fruit will be resolved 
into its original carpels, ns in Rhododendron, 
Colcliicum, &c. This dehiscence, in conse- 
quence of taking place through the IamelLe of 
the aeptinn, is called septicidnl. Loculieidal 
dehiscence is where the union between the 
edges of the carpels is persistent, aud they 
dehisce by the dorsal suture, or through the 
back of the loeulainents. as iu the Lily and 
Iris. Sometimes the fruit opens by the dorsal 
snture, and at the same time the valves or 
walls of the ovaries separate from the septa, 
leaving them attached to tb centre, as in 
Datura. This is called septilragal dehiscence, 
and may he looked upon us a modification of 
the loculicidal. (Balfour : Botany, xtc.) 

de-his -cent, a. [Lat. dehisccns, pr. par. of 

dehisco. f " 

• 1. Gref. Lang. : Gaping, yawning, opening. 

2. Bot. : Opening; as the capsules of a 
plant, the cells of anthers, Ac. 

". . . the fruit opeUB between the two vascular 
bundles, either at the veiittal or dorsal suture, so as 
to allow the seed* to escape, and then it is dehiscent.* 
— Balfour : Botany, § 6BO. 

* de-hon-ers-tate, v.t. [Lat. dehvnatatus, 
pa. par. ol dehouesto : de = nwny, from, and 
honesto = to honour.) To disgrace. 

“The excellent and wUe power lie took In this par- 
ticular. no umn cau dt honrstate or reiriAcb, . . .* — 
J Taf/lm: Sermon /'reached at the Fa tin ol of the 
Lord Pr>mute. ( Trench : On some dtf. vs our Eng. 
Divt., p. 19. J 

* de-hon es-ta -tion, s. [Lat. dehonestatio, 
from dehoncsto = tu dishonour.) A disgracing 
or dishonouring; disgrace. 

*• WTiocan expiate the infinite shame, dehonestatl&n, 
and ucainy which they bring ?'" — Bishop Qaudcn: 
Hieratptilci, p. 482. 

de-hors’ (s silent), prey. [Fr.] 

Law: Outside of, without; foreign to ox 
irrelevant. 


boil, bojf; poiit, eat, eell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; Bin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ihg. 

-clan, -tian := sham. -tion. -sion = shun ; -tion. -sion = zhun. -tions. -sious. -cions = shus. -hie, -die, Ac, - hel, del. 
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dehort — deil 


•do hort', v.t. [Lat. dehortor = to dissuade: 
tie away, fium, ami hortor ~ to encourage.] 
Tlu* it] ■] iomIi* ot exhort ; to dissuade from any* 
tiling, to advise to the contrary. 

"Hu iinwiwilH to admonish hihI dehort her from 
niiwottii) *ock«ty."-/>r lUchnrdwn . On the old 
Testament, |>. JW1. 

1 Trench well calls this a word whose place 
neither tlisswule nur any other exactly sup* 
i.lies. lie e\i.lently means that while dis- 
suade implies that the advice against a certain 
course or conduct has proved anccessful de- 
horL suggests no more than that it has 
been giveiL 

«de hor ta' tion, *. [Lat dehortntio, from 
ddiortm-.] A dissuading from anything; an 
advising to the contrary ; a counselling against 
anything. f 

“ Did they never read these dehortations t — Ward 
On infidelity. 

* de-hor' ta-tive, «• [Lat. dehmiat(vs), l* 11 

pal. of dehor tor; Eng. adj. auff. Dis- 

suasive. dehottatory. 

•de-hor-ta tor-^, a. [Eat. dehortatarins, 
from dehortor.] Dissuasive; counselling or 
advising against ; pertaining to dissuasion. 

* de-hort' er» s. [Eng. dehort ; -er] One who 
disauades from or advises against anything ; a 
dissimder. 

* de hort' ing, pr. 7>ar., & s. [Dehort.] 

A. & B. Asjrr. par. £ jxirticip . adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. -4 5 subst. : The act of dissuading ; de- 
hortation. 

" when God deaUts from bl« gnudoua and serion* 
dehortingf— Gault - Mag- Astro- Manor, p. “X* 

*de-liu man ize, v.t. [Pref. ds = away, 
from ; Eug.‘ humanize (q.v.).] To deprive of 
humanitv or of natural feeling aud tenderness : 
to hrutalize. (Kingsley.) 

•de-husk', v.t. [Pref. de — away, from 
Eng. husk (q.v.).] To deprive of the husk 
to shell. 

" Wheat dehuskeit upon the floor."— Drant : Horace 
Epistle to Mumilius. 

de hy dra 9et-Ic, a. [Eng dehydrate) 
acetic.) [Dehydration.] 

dehydracetic acid, *. 

Cftm. ; An acid crystallizing In 

needlea obtained by heating aceto-acetic-ethyb 
ether, CH^CO-Cllo CO OC..II5 to 250\ It 
melts at 108°, and boils at 269°. It is slightly 
aolnble in alcohol nr water, easily soluble in 
ether. It is a mouobasic acid. 

de-h.y'-drate, v.t. & i. 

A. Trans. : To deprive or rid a substance of 
ita water. 

B. Ini. : To lose water, 
de-hy dra tion, s. |Lat. de = down ; Gr. 

{J5ojp (hudor) = water, and Eng., Fr., &c., auff. 
OtiOM.] 

Cheni . : The removal of water from a body in 
which it occurs as an element. 

de-i -am'-ba, s. [A native word.] 

Pharm. : Congo tobacco, a plant growing 
wild in the marshy districts of Congo, the 
flowers of which produce a narcotic effect 
when smoked. (li'u/ts r Diet. Chem.) 

•de -r-cide, s. [Fr. dticide, from Lat. dens — 
God, and credo = to kill.] 

1. The putting to death of God in the person 
of our Lord. 

•• How by her patlrnt victor Denth was slain. 

Aud earth profan'd, yet ble&a'd. with dcicidef 
Prior • i am f Aitf / am. 

2. One concerned in putting our Lord to 
death. 

dcic-tic, a. [Gr. 6eucTi*o? (deil'tikos) =t 
showing, from BeUwpt ( dcilcnumi ) = to show, 
to point out] 

Logic : Direct ; applied to reasoning which 
proves directly. 

• dcic -tic-al, a pEng. deictic ; -«*.] Direct, 
deictic. 

•deie’-tic-al ly, aoh? [Eng. deictical ; - ly .] 
In a direct manner; directly, definitely. 

••Christ spake It deicticaltyf— Hammond : Works, 


do if ’-1C, a. [Lat. deificut. from deus -God, 
and facw (pass, fio) — tit make.) Making gi*d 
or divine ; deifying, god-making. 

“They viunt sxiiie d'ific Impulse " — flush null .' .Her. 
mont/or .Vcie Life, p. «J. 

de if ' le al, CL. [Eng. licijic; -al.] The 
same as Dufii: (q.v.). 

“The ancient cathotlck fathers were not afraid U> 
call this Supper . . a deijUat communion. - Homi- 

lies ; berm. i. , On ffte AlnemisM 

do if-i-ca tion, *dc if i ca 9! on, *• 

l^M 

1. Lit. : The aet of deifying or making god ; 
the raising to the rank of a god ; the state ot 
being made a god. 

•• Through what orwudon He hath dcifiraeion. 

UoWrr t il. 165. 

2. Fig . ; An excessive praise or worship of. 

•■[He, rati Into dedication* of my jmreon. purr 

flames, coufltant love, . . . M — 7 *ntlrr t No, 33. 

^ When one whom we greatly love dies, all 
faults and failings nf the deceased are forgotten, 
and the individual mourned for stands forth to 
the imagination as deserving of boundless 
veneration, and as almost a perfect model to 
ourselves, creatures of toil and of sin. W her- 
ever as in Christian countries, monotheism 
liaa been cordially accepted, this veneration 
tends to atop short of actual worship ; where 
polytheism flourishes there is no check upon 
it and the individual mourned for is simply 
raised to the level of the inferior gods, hecoiiir 
Ing a deified hero or heroine. This process in 
the case of Alcestis, celebrated in one of the 
dramas of Euripides as having died for her 
husband, is thus described in Anstice’a Greek 
Choric Poetry : 

•■ We will not look on her burial sod 

As the cell of »epu!chra.l *leep; 

It shall be aa the nhriue of a radiant Rod. 

Aud the pilgrim shall visit that hleat abode. 

To worship and not to weep.’ 

The Greeks called deification apotheosis, and 
there is reason to believe that some of the 
divinities they adored were originally men. 
The Romans thus raised to the akies Romuhia, 
and after a long interval quite a crowd of 
emperors. So also R&ma, Hunuoman, awl 
various other Hindoodiviuities. seem originally 
to have lived as ordinary earthly heroes, who 
were elevated on dying to the skies Nay, the 
process nf deification has not stopped in India, 
it is in full operation at the present day, some 
of the deities created being Englishmen. In 
1837 a sect at least temporarily arose called 
the Nykkul Sens, or worshippers of the brave 
General Nicholson, mortally wounded at the 
aie^e of Delhi, and an officer whose heroism 
greatly impressed the natives in the early wars 
carried on by our countrymen in the East, lias 
long been wo -shipped as a deity in part 
of Western India. [Apotheosis, Consecra- 
tion.] 

de'-i-fied, pa. par. ora. [Deify] 

* de -I-fi-er, * de -t-fy-er, 5. [Eng. deify ; 
■er.) One who deifies ; an idolater. 

•• go signal an interposition of Heaveil (the 
Flood! aeainst the first deifiers of men. should nave 
given an effectual check to the practice. —Coventry. 
Philemon to Hydasp »m. Couv a 

* de'-i form, a. [Low Lat. deiformis , from 
Lat. rfew?(genir. dei ) = God, and forma = form, 
shape.] 

1. Of a godlike form or appearance. 

“If the final consummation^ 

Of all tilings make the creature deiform 

// More: Song of the Soul. 

2. In accordance with or conformable to the 
will of God. 

“ How exactly deiform all its motions and actions."— 
Scott . Christian Life, pt. i . cb. lit 

* de-i form'-i-ty. s. [Eng. deiform ; -ify.] 

1. Godlike form or character 

“Thus the soul’s numer ous plurality 

I’ve prov'd. aud skew'd she is uot very God ; 

But yet a decent deformity 
Have given her." 

H. More : Song of the Soul. iv. 27 

2. Conformity or accordance with the will 
of God. 

“The short and secure way to divine union aod 
deiformity Wing faithfully performed. . . . — spiritual 
Conquest (1651), iv, 36 

de 1-fy. v.t. [Fr. deifier , from Lat. detis = 
God, and facio (pass, fio) = to make; Sp. & 
Port, deijiear ; Ilal. deificare.) 

I. Lit. : To make a god of; to raise to the 
rank of God ; to adore as a god. 

••The seals of Julius Cjnsar. which we know to be 
an tii| ne, have the star of Venus over Ikem, ... as a 
note tbnt he was deified. "— Dryden. 


IL Figuratively : 

1. To love or regard Idolatrously. 

" Persuade the covetous mail liot to deify hU mon*7. 

■ud the proml mail not to adore himself— South. 

2. To make godlike. 

“ By our owu spirit* ore we deified." 

II vrdeworth. 

3. To praise excessively ; to extol aa a 
god. 

“ He did again so extol and deify the pope.*— flaevn. 

d© -1 fy ing, pr. par., a., & a. [Deify.] 

A. & B. An pr. par. £ partidp . adj. : (Re« 
the verb). 

C. As subsl. : Deification. 

“The deif/ing ot Hercules and Bacchus ."— Drends 
Q Curtius. f»L 223. 

deign (<7 silent), *dayne, dein, * deyne, 

v.t. & t. (0. Fr. detgacr, daigner, degner, Fr. 
daigner ; Sp. & Port, diguar . Itnl. drgnare, 
from Lat. dignor = to think worthy, diguut 
= worthy.] 

A. Inlrans. : To think worthy or becom- 
ing ; to condescend, to vmirhfutle. 

" And thus Saint Hlhh* deigned ." 

Scott . Mtirmion, ▼. 23. 

B, Reflex. : To think becoming for one- 
aelf ; to demean oneaclf. 

“ Ham ne daynede nag lit to do zeune."— AyenbUs, 
p. 17. 

* C. Transitive : 

1. To think worthy or worth notice; to 
condescend to. 

“ Thy palate then did deign 
The roughest berry on the rude>t hedge." 

Shakes p. : Antony * Cleopatra, L 4. 

2. To grant, to concede, to permit. 

«• Vor would we deign him burial of his men." 

bJujikstp. ; Jhictethi L 1 

deigned' ( g ailent), pa. par. or a. [Deion.] 

deign -liig (g ailent), j»r. yor., a., & s. [Deion.) 
A, A B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. l (See 
the verb). 

C. As subsl. : The act of condescending, 
vouchsafing, or granting. 

* deign ous ( g ailent), * deyn ous, a. [Fr. 

ddUagueux.) Proud, diaduinlul, sconilul. 

Hire cbere which e somdele deignous was." 

Chaucer -. Troll u*. L 2J1t 

De i gra tl-a (ti as shi), phr. [Lat.] By 
the grace of God ; a phrase used in the formal 
title of a sovereign of England, especially on 
coins where it ia ablneviuted to DG. , as 
Kicforta, D[ei]g[rotia) Brit[anniarum ) reg[ina\, 
Jidlci ] def[e /rsorj = Victoria, liy the grace ot God, 
queen of the Britains, defender of the faith. 
From the fact that the abbreviation D.G. was 
accidentally omitted on the first isaue of 
fluriua in the present reign, those coins are 
known amongat numismatists as the godless 
florina. 

De l ju di'-9i-um, phr. [Lat. = the judg- 
ment of God.] 

Old Law : A term applied to trial by ordeaL 
deil, s. [Devil.] Devil. (Scotch.) 

" DeVCt iu it— I am too late after all 1" — Scott ; Anti- 
quary. ch. i. 

•j (i) Deil goes o'er Jock lVabster : An expres- 
sion to denote that everything has gone 
wroug, and ihere ia the devil to psy. 

(O) Between the deil and the deep sea : 
Between two difficulties equally dangerous. 
(Kelly : $. Prov., p. 5S.) 

•• I with my parlie, did lie ou our poste. a* beturixt 
the devilt and the deepe tea."— Monro : Ezped., pt- Iu, 
p. 65. 


deil-ma care, s. No matter, for all that. 

•* But dcil-ma-care. 

It lust play’d dir! ou the- bane.* 

flams : Death <t Dodor Hornbook. 

deil’s bit, s. 

Bot. : Scabiosa succisa. 

deil’s books, s. pi. Playing cards. 

deil’s bread, s. 

Bot. : Bunium flexnosum. 

deil’s dozen, s. The number thirteen. 

deil’s darning-needle, s. 

1. Fit tom. ; A Dragon-fly. 

2. Bot. : Scandix pecte n. (Britten £ Hol- 
land.) 

deil’s elshin, s. 

Bot. : Scandix pecten. (Britten £ Holland.) 


deid, s. [Death.] (Scotch.) 

fete, fat, fare, amidst, what, faU, father; we, wet, here, camel, her. there; pine, pit, sire, sir, niarinc so. pot, 
or. wore, w 9 U, work. who. son; mute, cub, cure, unite, our, rule, fuU; try. Syrian, as, oo = e; ey - a. qu kw. 


deilephila— dejectory 
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dell’s foot, s. The tubers of Orchis lull - 
folia. (Britten tC Holland ) 

deil's kirnstaff, s. Petty Spurge, Eu- 
phorbia Helioscopia. [Devil’s churnstaff.] 

deil’s meal, s. 

Bot. : Anthriscus sylvestris, aud other Uin- 
belliferaj. (Britten £ Holland.) 

deil’s oatmeal, s. 

Bot. : Bunium Jlexuosum. 

deil’s snuff-box. s. 

Bot. : [Devil’s snuff-box). 

deil’s spoons, 3 . pi. 

Bota ny : 

1. Potamogeton natans. 

2. Alisma plantago. (Britten £ Holland.) 

dei-leph -fl-a, s. [Gr. Seihrj (deilc) = the 
afternoon, . * . . the evening, and 4>tAe<n 
( philed ) = to love.] 

Entom. : A genns of Spliingides (Ilawk- 
moths). Deilephila Elpemr is the Elephant 
Hawkmoth (q.v.). 

* dein, v.i. [Deion.) 

•dein-ac ri-da, s. [Gr. $m' 09 (deinos)=dread- 
ful, and a*pt9 (akris), geuit. a*cp ^09 (akridos) 
= a locust.) 

Entom. : A genus of Insects belonging to 
the Locust tribe (Saltatoria), order Ortiioptera 
(q.v.). The Deinacrida, which were first 
described by White, are abundant in New 
Zealand, where they inhabit decaying trees, 
and ehinks and crannies in old woodwork. 
They are carnivorous, and their bite is very 
severe. 

* deine, • deien, v.i. [Die.] 

del no-bry-i-dse, s. pi. [Dinobryid^:.) 
dei-no-9cr'-a-ta, s. pi. [Dinocerata.) 
dein-or -nis, s. [Dinornis.] 
dein'o-saur, s. [Dinosaur.) 
del-no-saur’-i-a, s. pi. [Dinosauria.) 
dei -no-saur'-i-an, a. & s. [Dinosaurian.) 
dei no-ther'-x-um, s. [Dinotherium.) 

* dein'-ous, n, [Deignocs.] 

* dein -te, 4 deyn-te, *dein-tle, a. 

[Dainty, a.) 

* dein'-tee, s. [Dainty, s.] 

* dein -te-full, a. [Daintiful.) 

v de -in te-grate, v.t. [Pref. de = away, 
from, and Eng. integrate (q.v.).] To take 
from the whole ; to disintegrate. 

* dein'-te-ous, a. [Mid. Eng. deinte— dainty, 
and Eng. suff. -ous.] Dainty, choice, valuable. 

* dein'-trell, $. [Daintoel.] A dainty, a 
delicacy. 

" Long after dein'rclles bard to be come by." — 
Ballinger : Sermons, p. 2-49. 

* de ip'-^r-oiis, «• [Lat. dei par us, from dens 
= god, and pario = to bear, to bring forth.] 
Bearing or bringing fortli a god ; an epithet 
applied to the Blessed Virgin. 

deip nos ^i-phist, $. [Gr. 6ti7U'o<ro<j>i<mj9 
(tleipnosophistes), from ieirrvoi' (dcipnon) = a 
feast, and <ro<|H<mj? (sophlstcs) = a sophist.) 
One of an ancient sect of philosophers famed 
for their learned conversation at meals. 

* dc -is, s. [Dais.) 

de’-ism, s. [Fr. dcisme, from Lat. dens = a 
gn<l.] The doctrines or tenets of a deist ; the 
system of belief which admits the being of a 
God, and acknowledges several of His perfec- 
tions, but denies not only the existence but 
the necessity of a divine revelation. 

“ Halifax had heen during many years accused of 
scepticism, deism, atheism. —Macaulay ■ Hist Ena 
ch. xi. 

de -1st, s. [Fr. deiste , from Lat. dens.] [Tiieist. ] 
One who admits the being of a God, but denies 
the existence or even necessity of a divine 
revelation, believing that the light of nature 
and reason are sufficient guides in doctrine 
and practice ; a believer in natural religiou 
only ; a freethinker. 


“Their disputes with the OtisU are almost ut an 
end." — UvUUmith : Essays, iv. 

“Certain deists . . . laughed at the prophecy of the 
day of Judgment."— Burnet. 

^ Etymologically the words deist and (heist 
are the same in meaning, only deist is from 
Latin and theist from Greek. Conventionally, 
however, they are widely dilfereut in import ; 
the term theist being applied to any believer in 
God whether that believer be a Christian, a 
Jew, a Mohammedan, &c., or a deist properly 
so called. A deist is, as the definition states, 
one who believes in God but disbelieves in 
Christianity, or more generally iu revelation. 

4 de 1st 10 , * de ist ic-al, «. [Eng. deist; 
-ic, -ical.] Pertamiug to deism or the deists ; 
containing the doctrines of deism. 

“. , . who have taken the pen in hand to support the 
deistical or aaitiehristiau scheme of our days. — Watt*. 
T! Dei stic Controversy : 

Ch. Hist. : A controversy which arose in 
England in the seventeenth aud eighteenth 
centuries, between those who believed and 
those who disbelieved in revelation ; the 
latter, however, not occupying the atheistic 
standpoint, but accepting as a settled point 
the being of a God. [Deist.) The first, in 
point of time, of the celebrated English 
deists was Lord Herbert of Cherhury, the 
publication of whose work, Dc Veritote , which 
appeared in Paris in lt524, commenced the 
controversy. There followed, on the same 
side, Hobbes, Tindal, Morgan, Toland, Boling- 
broke and others. The standard work on the 
subject is the Rev. Dr. John Leland’s Deistical 
Writers. Leland's work was first published 
in a.d. 1754. 

* de ist'-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. deistical; -ly.] 
After tbe manner of deists. 

4 de-ist -ie-al ness, s. [Eng. deistical; 
-ness. J The quality or state of being deistical I 
deisin. 

* de’ l-tate, a. [Formed on a supposed 
analogy from deity.] Made God, deified. 

" One person aud one Christ, who is God incarnate, 
and man deitate."— Abp. Cranmcr to Bp. Gardiner, 
p. 850. 

De -l-ty, J. iFr. dUtt, from Lat. deitas, the 
Latin equivalent of the Gr. fltnTrjs (theotes). 
“ Hanc divinitatem, vel ut sic cTixerim deita- 
tem ; nani et hoe verbo uti jam nostros non 
piget, ut de Grieco expressius trausferunt id 
quod illi 6eoTYjTa appellant," &C. — Augustin. 
De Civitate Dei, vii. 1. (Trench : Synonyms of 
the New Testament, p. 10.) The Latin deus is 
coguate with A S. Tiw (the name of a god still 
preserved ill our Tuesday , A.S. Tiwestheg ; 
lcel. tivi = a god ; O. H. Ger. Ziu = the God 
of War ; Wei. duw ; Gael. & Ir. dia = god ; 
Gr. Zeuy (Zens) — Jupiter ; Sansc. deva — a 
god ; daiva = divine ; the root being seen in 
Sansc. div = to shine. (Skcat.y] 

4 1. Godhead ; divinity ; the nature and 
essence of God. 

11 We mean to hold what anoiently we claim 
Of deity or empire.'* Milton : P. L., v. 723, 724. 

2. God, the Supreme Being. (Preceded by 
the definite article.) 

M The more he contemplated the nature of the Deity 
. . — Addison. 

3. A fabulous god or goddess ; a heathen 
object of worship. 

" Will you suffer a temple, how- poorly built soever, 
but yet a temple of your deity, to be razed V "Sidney. 

• 4. Divine qualities or character. 

" Nor can there be that deity in my nature, 

Of here and everywhere." 

Ehakesp. ; Twelfth Sight, v. 1. 

Crabb thus discriminates between Deity 
and divinity: Divinity, from divinus, signi- 

fies the divine essence or power: the deities 
of the heathens had little of dii'inity in them ; 
the divinity of Our Saviour ie a fundamental 
article in tbe Christian faith." (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 

de-jan ir -a, s. [Gr. ] 

1. Class. Myth. : The daughter of CEneus, 
king of /Etolia, and wife of Hercules. 

2. Astron. : An asteroid, the 157th found. 
It was discovered by Borelly on December 1, 
1875. 

de-ject, v.t. [Lat. dejectus , pa. par. of dejicio 
= to cast down : de = down, and jacio = to 
cast, to throw,] 

4 1. Lit. : To cast down or downwards. 

" One, baring climb'd some roof, the concourse to 
descry. 

From tbeuce ur>on the earth dejects his humble eye." 

Drayton : Polyolbion, S. xii. 


H. Figuratively : 

I. To cast down ; to depress in spirit ; to 
discourage, to dispirit, to dishearten. 

“Halifax, mortified hy hla mischances I u public 
lift*, dejected by domestic lalaidilHH. . ."—Macaulay : 
liist. Eny., cli. xv. 

* 2. To throw flown ; to lower, to debase. 

“ Many things alxmt a house [are] proper t» U 
looked at by them l wives] which a man M an excellent 
spirit will hardly deject his thoughts to tlmik of. — H. 
Percy {'Mh K. of S or thorn,.) : Instruct. 

* 3. To diminish, to depress, to spoil. 

“ It dejerteth the appetite."— Vernier: Trent, or. To- 
bacco, p. 4o0. 

* de jeCt , a. [Lat. dejectus.] Dejected, cast 
down, disheartened, dispirited. 

“ And I of ladies most deject aud wretched. 

That sucked the honey of ins music vows." 

Shukesp. , Hamlet, til L 

de-jcct -ed, ]>a. par. or a. [Deject, v .) 

A -4s pa. par. : (S5ee the verb). 

B. As odjcctive : 

1. Lit. : Cast down, lowered. 

“With humble mien and with d.jvcOd eyes." 

Pope: Homer's Hold, ix. C29. 

2. Fig.: Cast down, dispirited, disheartened, 
de]iressed in spirit. 

'* Never elated, while one man's oppress'd ; 

. Never dejected, while another's bfesw d " 

Pope : Essay on Man, iv. 323, 324. 

t de-ject -ed-ly, adv. [Eng. depctal ; -ly.] 
In a dejeeted or depressed maimer ; sadly, 
without spirit. 

“No man in that p&aslun doth look strongly, but 
dejectedly. " — Bacon. 

* de-ject'-cd-ness, 5. [Eng. dejected ; -wtjs.) 

1. The quality or state of being dejected ; 
lowness of spirits. 

“To turn the causes of loy Into sorrow, argues ex- 
treme deject ed ness, and a distemper of judgment no 
less than desperate. ”—Bp. Hall : Contemplations, L 

2. Humility. 

“The text gives it to the Publican's dejcctedness, 
rather than to the Pharisee's boasting."— Feltham : 
Resolves, ii. 2. 

* de ject’-er, s. [Eng. deject ; -er.] One who 
dejects, debases, or casts down. (Cotgrave.) 

de-ject’-irig, pr. par., a., & 9. [Deject, v ] 
A. & B. w4s pr. par. £ particip . adj : (See 
the verb). 

C. .4s subst. : The act of making dejected 
or depressed ; dejection. 

de jee'-tion, s. [Fr. dejection , from Lat 
dejectio, from dejectus .) 

A. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. Lit. : Tbe act of casting or hurling 

down. * 

- - their dejection and detru“ion into the cali- 
ginous regions of tbe air. "— Hally well . Met.impronvea 
0681 J. p. 13. 

11. Figuratively : 

4 1. The act of humbling or abasing oneself 
in reverence before any person or tiling. 

“Adoration implies submission ami dejection." — 
Pearson : On the Creed. 

2. Lowness of spirits ; dejiression of miud ; 
dejectedness. 

" As high as we have mounted in delight 
In our dejection do we sink as low. ' 

Wordsworth : Resolution and Independence. 

* 3. A state of weakness or inability. 

“The effects of an alkalescent state, in any great 
degree, are thirst and a dejection of appetite."— A r- 
buihnot On Aliments. 

B. Med. : Evacuation of excrements ; a 
going to stool. 

. . not only to provoke dejection, but also to at- 
tenuate the chyle."— Ray : On the Creation. 

U Crabb thus discriminates between dejec- 
tion, depression , and melancholy: "Dejection 
and depressioti are occasional, and depend on 
outward circumstances; melancholy is perma- 
nent, and lies in the constitution. Depression 
is but a degree of dejection : slight circum- 
stances may occasion a depression; distress- 
ing events occasion a dejection : the death of a 
near and dear relative may be expected to 
produce dejection in persons of the greatest 
equanimity ; lively tempers are most liable to 
depressions ; melancholy is a disease which 
nothing but elear views of religion can pos- 
sibly correct." (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

‘de-jeet-ly, adv. [Eng. deject, a.; -ly.] De- 
jectedly. 

" 1 rose dejertly, curtsied and withdrew without 
reply."— B. Brooke: Fool of quality. jL 237. I Dines J 

*dc jee-tdr-jf, a. [Eng. deject ; - ory .] 


boil, bo^; prnit, jofrl; eat, 5ell, chorus, ^hin, ben<?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expeet, Xenophon, exist, ph = £. 
-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion - shun ; -tion, -§ion = zhun. -cious, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, -die. Arc. = bel, d§L 
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Med. : Having the power or quality of pro- 
moting evaluation by btool. 

“It [ujclaucholyl nifty ho the more wully wrought 
iijjou and evacuated by the dejectory medicines. 
/'errand: On Love Melancholy (VC4u). p. &40. 

^ de-jec tiire, s. (Eng. deject; -ure.] That 
whi' h is voided ; excrement. 

*dej cr-atc, v.i . (l>at. dejerutum, sup. of 
dr/ero = to swear solemnly : de (intons. ), an<l 
juro = to swear.] To swear deeply or soleinuly. 

# dcj er-a-tion, ?. (Eat. cbjeraiio, from 
lUjcro.] A taking of a solemn oath ; a swear- 
ing solemnly. 

•• with mniiy vows, and tears. and deje rations.”— 
Bishop flail l Yorks. 11 26H. 

# de jeu ne (jcune as zho-na), «. (O. Fr. 

dcjeune.] An old«r form of dejeuner (q.v.). 

•' Take ft dejeu ne of inuacadol mid eggs." 

B. Jonson : Few inn, 111. L 

de-jeu ner (jcunor as zhe-na), 5 . (Fr., 

from de away, from, and jefiner = to fast ] 
The morning meal, breakfast, (Generally 
^,used as synonymous with luncheon.) 

*; Dejell ner d la fonrehette : Lit., a breakfast 
with forks — i.e., with meat ; a luncheon. 

de ju re, phr, [Lat.] By right, of right ; 
by law. [De facto.] 

Dolt -a-brist, s. (Russ. Dekab(e)r- December, 
and King. suit. -ist. } One implicated in a 
military conspiracy which broke out in St. 
Petersburg on the accession of the Emperor 
Nicholas on December 26, 1825. 

d.ek-a-ma-11, s. (Various Hindoo languages,] 

dekamall resin, s. 

Comm. : A resin which exudes from Gardenia 
IvrUhi, an East Indian plant. It dissolves ia 
alcohol with a greenish-yellow colour. On 
exhausting tlie resin with hot alcohol, gar* 
<leni 11 separates out in yellow acicular crystals. 
Fused with caustic potash it yields a sub- 
stance from which protocatechuic acid is 
separated by acids. 

* de-kirig*, v.t. [Pref. de = away, from, and 
Eng. king.] To cause to be no longer king; 
to dethrone, to depose. 

“Edward lieing thus dekinged.’’— Speed : Edward III., 
hk. ix„ ch. xii., § 75. 

dck-le, s. [Deckle.] 

Paper-making : 

1. A curb which determines the margin of 
the sheet of pulp in hand-made paper. 

2. A strip, sometimes of caoutchouc, lying 
on the edge of the travelling cloth in a Four- 
drinier machine, and forming the edge of the 
she--t. 

* del, s. [Deal.] 

del., pret. of v. An abbreviation for delineavit 
= he drew, placed on engravings with the 
name of the draughtsman. 

dcl-a-bech -e-a. s. [Named after the emi- 
nent geologist, De la Beche.] 

lint. : A genus of Sterenliaeeje. Ddabechea 
mpestris is the Bottle-tree, which grows in the 
North-eastern parts f Australia. The gum, 
which resembles tragacunth, is eaten by the 
natives in times of scarcity. 

* de-lab’ l-al ize, v.t [Pref. de = away, 
from, and Eng. labialize (q.v.)."] To alter or 
change from a" labial. 

“When the <> of hano became delabialized into a 
J{ Swrrt Dialects and Prchist Forms of Old English 
(Trans. Phitol. Soc.}, p. 56H. 

*de lap -er- ate, v.t. [Lat. delaceratus , pa. 
par. of dclaccro.] To tear to pieces. 

“The fierce Medea did delacerare Absyrtus tender 
members."— TV Cyprtan Academy, 1647. 

* de lap-cr-a -tion, s. (Lat. delaceratus , pa. 
pa i d delacero = to tear in pieces.] A tearing 
in pieces. 

* dc-lae-ry-ma -tion, s. [Lat. delacrimatio: 
dc (intens.), ;rid Utcrimotio = a citing; la - 
crima — a tear.] A preternatural discharge 
of humours from the eyes ; waterishness of 
the eyes. 

* de lae-ta’-tien, <5. [Low Lat. delactatio : 
de — away, from, btetatus = a suckling ; lacteo 
= to suckle ; lac = milk.] The act or process 
of weaning from the breast. 

* de-la i, s. [Delay.] 


dejecture— dolaymont 


* de-lai en, v. (Delay, v ] 

* dc laie ment, a. [Delayment.] 

delaine’, s. [Fr. de = froru, and Utine — wool.] 
Fabric: A lady's dress-goods with a cotton 
chain, woollen Idling, untwilh'd. It is dyed, 
figured In the loom, or printed. All-wool 
delaines are similar, excepting that the chain 
is of wool. 

de-la no vito, a. [Fr. ddanouite ; Ger. 
delanovit. ] 

Min. : A variety of Montniorillonite (q.v.) 
(Dana); a variety of llalloysite {Brit. Mus. 
Cat.). It is from Nontrou, in France. 

* dc lap sa -tion, s. (I^at. ddapsus — fallen 
down, i>.x par. of delabor = to fall down.] A 
falling down ; delapsion. 

* dc-lapse', v.i. (Lat. ddapsus. ] 

1, To fall or glide down. 

2. To hand or pass on by inheritance. 

“The right before all other 
Gf tbe dalapsed crown from Philip." Drayton. 

* de-lapsed , pa. j>ar. or a. (Delapse. ] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Fallen down ; passed nn. 

2. Mol. : Bearing or falling d«Ltu. It ia 
used in speaking of the womb and tbe like. 

* de l&p Sion, s. (Lat. dciapsiw.) A falling 
or hearing down, as of the womb, &c. 

“ The same rays should have thoir frictions, fluxions, 
and delapsions. — Holland . Plutarch, p 954. 

* de lash , v.t. [O. Fr deslacher ; Fr .delacer.] 
To discharge. 

” Against this ground, they delath their aj-tilierie 
slclike ." — Bruce Berm. &n the Saer. 

* de las sa tion, s. [Lat. delassatio, from 
de (intens.), and lassatu* = tired, fatigued.) 
Fatigue. 

“Able to continue longer upon the wing without 
delassa tion. ‘—Ra y Three Ditcourv-4. 

■ de-late , v.t. (Lat. delatus , pa. par. of defero 
= to bear.] 

1 1. Ordinary Language : 

1. To carry, to convey. 

" Try exactly the time wherein sound is delated .” — 
Bacon : .Vat. Hist., § 2)9. 

2. To make public ; to carry abroad. 

“When the crime is delated or noWrioua." — Jer. 
Taylor : Buie of Conscience, bk. iii., ch. 4. 

3. To conduct, to manage, to carry on. 

" Delating in a male attire the empire new begun * 

1 Earner : Albion's England, bk. L, ch. L 

4. To accnse, to inform against. 

“The Jews that persecuted him. they delate him 
not before Pilate, for blasphemie." — Rollocke : Led. on 
the Passion, p. 62. 

5. To dilute, to allay. 

“ If the pure wine oflfeDd them, it may be delated 
with any manner of water."— Brampton: Jojftu.il 

Sewes, US. 

II. Eccl. : In Scotland, to summon to ap- 
pear before an ecclesiastical court. 

* de-la’ -tion, de la -^i-oiiii, s. ( Lat.de- 

latio t from delatus.] 

1. The act of carrying or conveying; car- 
riage. conveyance. 

“ In de lation of sounds, the inclosure of them pre- 
eerveth them, and causetb them to be heard further." 
— Bacon, 

2. An accusing or informing against; an 
accusation, an impeachment. 

*■ . . . who receive all secret delations in matter of 
practice against tbo republick.'*— IE otton : Rem , p. 3o7. 

3. Procrastination, delay, a putting off. 
“This outrage roicht suffir na deladoun, sen it was 

sa ner approcneand to the wall is and portis of the 
toun ." — Bellenden • T. Lie., p. 25. 

*de-lat’-er, ^ de-lat-or, s. [Lat. delator.] 
An accuser, an informer. 

“What were these harpies but flatterers, delaters, 
and inexpleably covetous ?"— Bindys ■ Travels. 

de la-tdr -i-an, a. [Lat. delatorins = of or 
belonging to ‘an informer.) Of or belonging to 
a body of secret police ; spying, denunciatory. 
“ That delatarian cohort which Lord Sidmoutb had 
organised." — Moore : Fudge Family (Pret). 

w del'-at-or-y, a. [Dilatory.] 

del-a-war'-ite, s. (From Delaware Co., U.S.. 
where it is found ; and suff. Ate {Min.) (q.v.). ] 
Min.: A pearly and distinctly cleavablc 
variety of Orthoclase. 


dc lay (l), * dc lale', *de laye , # di-lalo, 

v.t. & i. [Fr. delayer ] [Delay, «.) 

A. Transitive : 

1. To postpone, to adjourn, to put off, to 
defer. 

"This roof, the Douglas, and that maLd, 

Thank thou for punishment delayed.” 

Bcott Lady of the Lake, 1L M. 

2. To hinder, detain, or keep back ; to retard. 

"Having been delayed for nearly a fortulght in the 
city. "— Darwin: Voyage Round the World (1570), ch. 
vlU., p. 14U. 

*3. To temper, by moderate, Ui soften. 

“ A gentle spirit, that lightly did delay 
Hot Titans bcarne*." Bpenser : ProUtulamion. 

B. Intrans. : To put off action fora time; 
to linger, to move slowly. 

" And when the people saw that Momi detaurd to 
come down out of the mount, . . C—Exod. xxxlL L 

*1 Crabb thus discriminates between to de- 
lay, to defer, to j/rocrastinote, to postpone, to 
prolong , to j/rotract, and to retard : " To delay 
is siiiqdy not to commence action; to defer 
and postpone are to lix its commencement at a 
more distant period ; we may delay a thing 
for days, hours, and minutes ; wc defer or 
postpone it for months or weeks. Delays 
mostly arise from faults in the person delay- 
ing ; they are seldom reasonable or advanta- 
geous ; deferring and postponing are discre- 
tionary acts, which are justified by the 
circumstances ; indolent people are moat 
prone to delay ; when a plau is not maturely 
digested, it is prudent to defer its execution 
until everything is in an entire state of pre- 
paration. Procrastination is a culpable delay 
arising solely from the fault of the procrasti- 
nator ; it is the part of a dilatory* man to j>ro- 
crastinate that which it is both his interest and 
duty to perform. ... We delay [or postpone] 
the execution of a thing ; we prolong, or pro- 
tract tbe continuation of a thing ; we retard 
the termination of a thing ; we may delay an- 
swering a letter, prolong a contest, profrarf a 
lawsuit, and retard a publication.'’ (GVah&: 
Eng.Synon.) 

de lay 1 , * de lai , * de-laie , * de-laye', s. 

[Fr. delui ; Ital. dilata, from Lat. diluta, fern, 
of dilatus, pa. par. of dijfero ~ to put off.] 

1. A stay or stopping. 

"Tbe keeper charm d, tbe chief without delay 
P&aa d on, and took the irremediable way." 

Dry den : ^Eneid, tl, 574, 575. 

2. A deferring or putting off ; postponement. 

" The case was so clear that he could not, by any 
artifice of chicanery, obtain more than a abort delay.” 
—Macaulay : Sid Eng., ch. xvlL 

* de-lay' (2), v.t. (Fr. delayer , from Lat. 
deliquo = to clarify by straining.] 

1. Tn allay, to alleviate. 

* "To delay their cuttlne rebukes with kindaftM."— 
Holland. Plutarch. Marais, p 16. 

2. To alloy, to dilute. 

” fffue delayed * nd mixed with water.”— Xomendator. 

* dc lay'-a hie, o. (Eng. delay ; -able.] Ca- 
I bl ol ’* y ; that may be delayed. 

‘ Law thus divisible, debateable, and dclayable — 
H. Brooke : Foot oj Quality. L 250. 

de layed, de-layd, pa. par. ora. [Delay, v.) 

de-lay'-er, * de-lai' -er, s. [Eng. delay ; -er.) 

1. One who delays, puts off, or defers any- 
thing. 

“ He is oftentimes called of them Fablus Curutator, 
that is to say. the barrier and delaier " — Sir T. Elyot : 
Govern’, ur, foL 75. 

2. One who causes delay or hinders. 

“Oppressors of nobles, sullen, and a delayer of Ju*- 
tice." — Swift : Character of Henry II. 

* de-lay -Fall, a. (Eng. delay; -full.] Dila^ 
tory, delaj mg. 

" Satiate her delay full apiece." 

Cluipman: Homers Odyssey, bk. iv. 

de-lay^ -ing, * de-lai -eng, pr. par., a , & s. 
[Delay, v .] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substontive : 

1. Tbe act of putting off or deferring any- 
thing ; delay, stopping. 

2. The act of causing hindrance or delay. 

t de -lay in g-ly, ad y. [Eng. delaying; -ly.] 
In a delaying manner ; so as to cause delay. 

"She held him so delnjpngly.” 

Tennyson: Enoch Arden, 465. 

* de-laV-ment, * de-laie-ment, s. [Eng. 

delay ; -mcni.] Delay. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, eub, cure, unite, cur, rule, fuil ; try, Syrian, se, ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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* de-lay'-ous, a. [Eng. delay; -oas.] Dila- 
tory, procrastinating. 

" I remember well that ye delt wythe rygbt dclayous 
pepte. "— l\uton Letters, 1L 308. 

del cred-er-e, ph/r. [ltal. = of belief or 
trust.] ' 

Comm. : A guarantee or warranty, given by 
factors, brokers, or mercantile agents, who, 
for an additional commission, become bound 
not only to transact business for their em- 
ployers,’ but also to guarantee the solvency of 
the persons to whom the goods arc sold, or 
with whom business is done. This additional 
commission is known as a deUcredere com- 
mission. 

* dele, s. [Dead, s.] 

* dele, v.t. [Deal, v.] 

de'-le, v.t. [Lat., imperative of delco — to 
erase.] To erase, blot out, or omit. In print- 
ing, the expunging term of the proof-reader, 
marked on the margin. 

* d£l -C ble, a. [Lat. dclebilis , from dcleo — 
to erase.] Capable of being blotted out or 
effaced. 

He that can find of his heart to destroy the deleble 
Imaye of God. would, If it lay iu bis power, destroy 
God himself.”— More : Rota upon Psychozoia, p. 369. 

* dc-lect-a-bil'-i-ty, s. [Eng. delectabQe); 

• ity 0 

1. The quality of being delectable. 

2. Anything delectable or delightful. 

de-lect'-a-ble, a. [Fr. dttectable, from Lat. 
ddectahilis, from delecto = to delight ] De- 
lightful, highly pleasing, charming. 

* de lect —a ble -ness, s. [Eng. delectable; 
-21 ess. J The quality of being delectable ; de- 
lightful. 

"Full of delectablcnes* 8Dd pleasan tneae."— Barret. 

* de-lect'-a-bly, adv. [Eng. delectab(le) ; -ly. ] 

In a delectable or delightful manner; de- 
lightfully. 

"Of myrrbe, bawme, and aloes they delectably 
smell."— Bale : On the Revel., pt. ii sign. a. vii. 

* de'-lec-tar-y, a. [Lat. delectus , pa. par. of 
deligo — to* choose.] Chosen, accepted. 

M He hatbe made me clene and deleeturu. 

The wyebe was to Bynne a subrectary. 

Digby Mysteries (ed. Fumivall, 1882), p. 83, 1. 751. 

* de-lect'-ate, v.t. [Lat. ddectatus, pa. par. 
of delecto = to delight.] To delight, to charm. 

de-lec ta'-tion, s. [Lat. ddretatio, from 
clelectatus, pa. par. of delecto = to delight.] 

1. Delight, pleasure. 

“Out break the tears for Joy and delectation."— Sir 
T. More 

2. A cause of pleasure or agreeableness. 

“It induceth a smoothing delectation to the gullet.' 1 

—Venner ' Via Recta, p 103. 

de-lec-tus per so -nee, phr. [Lat.j 

Scots Law: The choice or selection of any 
person for some particular purpose on the 
gTonnd of some personal qualification. 

d3 leer -it, de leer-et, a. [Delirious.] 
Delirious. (Burns.) 

* del'-e ga-$y, S. [Lat. delegatio , from dele- 
gat us, pa. par. of ddego = to send to a place, 
to depute.] 

1. The act of delegating or sending as a 
delegate. 

"By way of delegacy or grand eoinmiseton." — 
Raleigh: Hist, of the World, bk. v, , ch. il. 

2. The state or position of being delegated. 

3. A number or body of persous delegated ; 
a delegation. 

"The delegacy for printing books mat between eight 
and nine In the morning."— Life of A. Wood, p. 226. 

del'-c-gate, v.t. [Fr. dileguer; Sp. & Port. 
defegar ; ltal. delegare ] [Delegate, «.] 

* I. Of persons : 

1. To send away ; specially to send as one's 
delegate, agent, or representative, with autho- 
rity to transact business ; to depute. 

2. To appoint as a judge to hear a particular 
cause. 

“ [Commissioners] delegated or appointed by the 
kln^'e commission, to sit upon an appeal to him in the 
Court of Chancery."— A cts of Parliament, 2G Henry 
VIII. , c. xix. 

II. Of things: To commit, to entrust, to 
deliver. 


"... to whom tbo haniahed King had delegated IiIb 
authority. Macaulay . Hist. Png., ch, xvt. 

del -e-gate, a. & s. [Lat. delegatus, pa. par. 
of delcgo - to send as a deputy, to depute : 
de = from, ami lego = to send, to depute.] 

* A. As adjective : 

1. Deputed or appointed as an agent or 
representative to act for another. 

“Princes In Judgmeut, and tbelr delegate Judges, 
must judge the causes of all persons uprightly find 
impartially "—lip. Taylor. 

2. Delegated, entrusted, committed. 

“ By a delegate power unto them."— Strype : Life of 
Whitgift, an. 1691. 

B. As substantive : 

L Ord. Ijxng. : A person delegated or 
deputed by another or others with authority 
to transact business as his or their represen- 
tative ; a deputy ; a commissioner ; a repre- 
sentative. 

“ And now the delegates Ulysses sent 
To hear the presents from the royal tent.” 

Pope . Homer's Iliad , 243, 244. 

II. Technically : 

* 1. Old Law : One of a body of commis- 
sioners, so called because delegated or ap- 
pointed by the King’s Commissioners under 
the Great Seal, to sit upon an appeal to the 
king in the Court of Chancery in three cases : 
(1) When a sentence is gHven in any eccle- 
siastical cause by the Archbishop or his 
official. (2) When any sentence is given in 
any ecclesiastical cause in places exempt. (3) 
When a seuteuce is given in the Admiral 
Court, in suits, civil and marine, by order of 
the civil law. (Blount.) 

They are now superseded by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. 

2. Ecclesiology : 

(1) A layman deputed to attend an ecclesi- 
astical council. 

(2) The delegates composing a diocesan 
convention are the clergy of the parish 
churches, together with a representation of 
laymen chosen in each parish, under the regu- 
lations of the canons of the diocese. 

3. America: 

(1) A person elected as the representative 
of a state or district in Congress. 

(2) A person sent to a convention for nomi- 
nation of officers, or for funning or altering 
a constitution. 

«[ Court of delegates : The court described 
under Delegate, B. II. 1. 

Crabb thus discriminates between delegate 
and deputy: “A delegate has a more active 
office than a deputy ; he is appointed to exe- 
cute some positive .ymmission ; a deputy may 
often serve only to supply the place or answer 
in the name of one who is absent : delegates 
are mostly appointed in public transactions ; 
deputies are chosen either in public or private 
matters." (Crabb ; Eng. Synon.) 

del-e-gat-ed, pa. par. or a. [Delegate, v.] 

A. As pa. pa r. : (See the verb). 

B. As adject ive : 

], Of persons: Deputed; appointed as the 
delegate or representative of another. 

2. Of things: Committed, entrusted, given 
in charge. 

" Minotti held In Corinth's towers 
The Doge's delegated powers." 

Byron : Siege of Corinth. 9. 

delegated jurisdiction, 

Scots Law : Jurisdiction which is com- 
municated by a judge to another who acts 
in his name, called a depute or deputy. It is 
contradistinguished from Proper jurisdiction 
(q.v.). 

del -e- gat -mg, pr. par., <fe s. [Dele- 
gate, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The a *t of appointing as a delegate or 
deputy ; delegation. 

2. The act of entrusting, committing, or de- 
livering into the charge of another. 

del-e-ga-tion, s. [Lat. delegatio , from dele- 
gatus , pa. par. of delego .] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. A sending away. 

t 2. The act of delegating, deputing, or ap- 
pointing as a delegate or deputy. 


t 3. The act of delegating, entrusting, or 
committing to the charge of another. 

•• God d>d by gift and delegation coufer upon our Lord 
a suporeinineut decree o i dignity mid authority 
Barrow; Srrm., vol. il.. »ur. sit 
4. A body of delegates or deputies. In 
America, the representatives of any particulat 
state or district. 

II. Technically : 

1. Iaxw : The assignment of a debt to an- 
other; the appointment by a debtor of another 
who is his debtor to answer to the creditor in 
his stead. 

2. Commerce : 

(1) A letter or other instrument employed 
by bankers for the transfer of a debt or credit, 
with a view to economize the us«‘ of lulls oi 
exchange, cheques, and other instruments 
which require a stamp. As the stamp-duty is 
evaded by the use of these tomis, they are 
much employed by merchants and batikei* 
well known to each other, and very frequently 
they pass from one department of the same 
house to another. But they are wanting in 
validity as negotiable instruments from the 
absence of the stamp, and their vagueness. 
(Bithell.) 

(2) A share certificate ; especially used with 
reference to Suez Canal Shares. 

“The English Government intended purchasing 
200,0<W Suez Canal delegaLont.'— Dully Telegraph, Oct 
10 . 1882 . 

* del-e ga tor-y, «. [Eng. delegate) ; - ory .) 
Delegated ; holding the position of a delegate. 

“ Some politique delegatory Sciplo."— .VajtAe : Lenten 
Stuffe. 

t de len'-da, s. pi. [Lat. = to be erased or 
blotted out,*itrom delco = to erase, to blut out.] 
Things to be erased or expunged. 

1[ Delenda est Carthago : [Lat. = Carthage 
must be blotted out or destroyed ] Tim cele- 
brated sentence with which Cato the elder 
was accustomed to conclude all his speeches 
in the Roman Senate. Ilis hatred of Carthage 
arose from a jealousy of its flourishing state, 
and the consequent danger to Rome, and 
eventually led to its destruction in 140 b.c. 

* de-le-nif-ic-al, a. [Low Lat. ddenijicus , 
from Lat. dclenib=to soften down : de=*down ; 
lenis = soft ; facio = to make.] Having the 
power or quality of assuaging or easing pain. 

de-les-ser’-i-a, s. [Named after M. Benjamin 
Delessert, a French patron of bot.iuy.] 

Bot. : A genus, of Florideous Alga*, the 
typical one of the sub-order Delesseriea*. The 
species have a flat membranaceous rose- 
coloured frond, with a percurrent midrib. 
They are small, being generally from two to 
eight inches high. About six are British, 
most of them common. The oue best known 
is Dclesscria sanguinca. Its fruit ripens iu 
winter. 

de-les-ser'-i-e-se, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. deles - 
seria, and fern. pi. adj. sufh -etc.] 

Bot.: A sub-order of Alga, order Ceramiace® 
(Rose-tangles). The frond is cellular, the 
coccidia enclosing closely - packed oblong 
granules arising from the base, within a 
spherical cellular envelope which finally 
bursts ; tetraspores in definite heaps or col- 
lected in sporophylls. (Lindlcy.) [Deles- 

SER1A.] 

de-les'-slte, s. [Named after M. Delesse, a 
French mineralogist, and Eng. sutf. -ite(Mm.y 
(q.v.).] 

Min. : A massive olive-green or blackiBh- 
green mineral. 

t de-lete', V.t. [Lat. deletus , pa. par. of deler 
= to erase, to blot out.] 

1. Lit.: To erase, expunge, or blot out. 

“I stand ready with a pencil m one hand ami a. 
spunge in the other, to aid. alter, insert expunge, 
enlarge, and delete."— Puller : Worthies, c. -5. 

* 2. Fig. : To get rid of, to expunge. 

"Delete this principle out of mens hearts.” — 
Trials; CoL Fiennes (an. 1643.) 

* de-le-ter' l-al, *de-le-ter i-all, a. [Lat. 
deleter i\ts.] Deleterious, huitful. 

“ It[tobiicco] is hot and drie m the third degree, and 
hath a delcterinll or venomous quality. 1 — I'cmier * 
Treat, on Tobacco, p. 89". 

de le-ter’-I-ous, a. [Low Lat. deleteriuSy 
from Gr. ^Arpnipto? (dclclCrios) = noxious, 
hurtful ; Bghiofxai(dileomai)-to hurt ; iqArjrrjp 
(deleter) = a destroyer.) 


boil, pout, cat, (jell, chorus, 9M11, ben^h; go, gem; thin, this, sin, as; expect. Xenophon, exist. -Ing^ 

-elan, - tian- shan. -tion, -sion=shun; -tlon, -§ion = zhuxu -clous, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -die, <fec. = bei, d§L 
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deletery— delicacy 


1. Noxious, poisonous, hurtful, or injurious 
to life. 

“ Many thing* neither deleterious hy «uh«tAuee or 
Quality, are yet destructive hy figure, or some occa- 
giuniii activity,"— Browne Vulgar Errours. 

2. Injurious, hurtful morally. 

•do'-let-er-jrO). n. [Lat. dekterins.] Dele* 
terioiis, noxious, poisonous, deadly. 

" Nor doctor epldemick, 

Though stor'd with drift eru med'ullRW." 

Butler: Uudibrat. 

• de-let -er-y (2), s. [DELETonv.] 


de le tton, s. [Lat. dektio, from deletus, pa. 
par. of deleo — to erase, to blot out ] 

1 1. Literally : 

1. The act of deleting, erasing, or ex- 
punging. 

2. An erasure, a word or passage erased 

"Some deletion* . . . have iweu restored.'*— Mr IV. 
Hamilton, 

*11. Fig. : Destruction. 

“ Indeed. If there lie a total deletion of every person 
of the opposing party or country, then the victory is 
complete. l>ecause none remains to call It In question. 
—Huh'. Origin of Mankind. 


• del e-tf-tious, a. [Lat. deletus, pa. par. 
of deko.] An epithet applied to paper of such 
a quality that anything marked on it may he 
erased. 

* do-let -ive, * de-llt-Ivo, a [Eng. dektte ) ; 
-ive. 1 Fit or intended for erasing or blotting 
out. 

"The ohtuaer end [of the stylus] was made more 
deletive.”— Evelyn : Sculpture, on. L 


•de-let dr-y, 4 de let er-y (2), s. [As 
from a l^at. dektorius, from deletus , pa. par. 
of deko.] Anything which serves to erase or 
blot out. 


"Confession was certainly Intended as a deletory 
of sin. "— Bp. Taylor : Bus from Popery, ch. 11. i 2. 


delf (1). * delph (1), s. [A.S. delf= digging, 
del fan = to dig with a spade ; Dut. delven. J 

* I. Ordinttry Language : 

l. A place dug out. a pit. 

" He drew me down derne in del/ by ane dyke." 

Douglass: Virgil . xiL 289. 

* 2. A grave. 

"That del/ thai stoppyd hastyly."— Wyntoum, vj. i, 

m. 

* 3. A mine, a quarry. 

"The delft would be so flown with waters, that no 
gins or machines could suffice to lay and keep them 
dry —Ray: On the Creation. 

4. That which is dug out ; a sod. 

"If ndrlph be cost up in a field that hath lien for 
the space of five or six years, wild oats will spring up 
of their own accord."— App. Agr. Hurt. Banff p. 42. 

II. Her. : One of the abatements or marks 
of disgrace, indicating that a challenge has 
been revoked, or one's word broken. It is 
represented by a square-cut sod of eartb, 
turf, &c. 


delf (2), delft, delph (2), s. & a. [From 
Delft in Holland, a town founded about 1074, 
and famous for its earthenware, first manu- 
factured there about 1310. ( Haydn, <£c.)] 

A. As substantive : 

1. The same as Delft-ware (q.v.). 

2. Crockery generally. (Scotch.) 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to or made of delft- 
ware or crockery. 

" On the shell that projected immediately next the 
dreaser. was a number of delf and wooden bowls, of 
different dimensions.' — Mrt. Hamilton : Cottagen of 
Glenbumie, p. 144. 


delft-blue, s. 

(’alico-printing : A mode of printing, also 
known as China-blue. 


delft- ware, $. A kind of pottery origi- 
nally manufactured at Delft, in Holland, in 
the fourteenth century. U is now considered 
coarse, but was among the best of its day. 
being considered equal to the Italian in 
quality, but somewhat inferior in its orna- 
mentation. The glaze of the Delft-ware is 
made as follows : Kelp and Woolwich sand 
are calcined together, to form a vitreous mass 
called frit. Lead and tin are calcined to form 
a grey, powdery oxide. The frit is powdered 
and mixed with the oxide, zaffre being added 
to confer blue colour, arsenic for dead-white. 
This is fused, making an opaque enamel ; 
ground and mixed to the consistence of crestu. 
Drift ware is made of a calcareous clay of 
varying colour, which is ground in water, 
strained, and evaporated to a plastic consist- 
ence ; it is then tempered, and stored in 


cellars to ripen. Prolonged storage increases 
its tenacity and plasticity. It is then kneaded, 
without sand ; formed ou the wheel, dried, 
and partially burned, reaching the biscuit 
condition. The bibulous ware Is then glazed, 
dried, packed in saggars, which are piled in 
the kiln and baked. {Knight.) 

* del'-iyne, s. [Dolphin.] 

" Brumswyne or deify ne, Foca, Delphinut, sulllus." 

— Prompt . Pare. 

dc ll ac, a. [From the island Delos.] A 
kind of sculptured vase; also, beautiful 
bronze and ailver. 

Dc 11- an, a. [From Delos, an island in the 
/Egean, now called Dili.] Of or pertainiug to 
Delos. 

Delian problem, s. 

Math. : The duplication of the cube; so 
called from the reply of the oracle of Delos to 
the deputation sent from Athens to inquire 
how to stop the plague then raging, that the 
plague would be stayed ss soon as they had 
doubled t lie altar of Apollo, which was a 
cube. [Duplication.] 

* del -l-bate, v.t. [Lat. ddibutum , sup. of 
delibo — to taste. ] 

1. Lit. : To takte, to sip. 

2. Fig. : To dabble in, to have a slight 
acquaintance with. 

" When he has travelled, and delibatM the French 
and tbe Spanish."— Marmion : Antiquary. 

* dcl-l-ba tlon, s. [Lat. delibatio.] A tast- 
ing, a supping ; a trial or essay of. 

"Some del U> at Ion of Jewish antiquity."— Mede ; 
IForifc*. hk. L. dlo. S. 

* de-lib er, * doliberon, v.i. [Fr. dUibSrer.] 
To deliberate, to consult. 

" For which he gnu deliberen tor tbe heat." 

Chaucer : Troilut. lv. 14L 

dc-lib-er-ate, v.i. & t. [Deliberate, a. 
Fr. delibercr ; Sp. A P»>rt. i Uliberar ; Ital. 
deliberare ; Lat. delibero = to consult : de 
(intens. ), libro = to weigh ; libra — a balance.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To weigh matters iu ths mind ; to ponder, 
to balance ,tbe reasons for and against any 
course ; to estimate the weight of reasons or 
arguments ; to debate, to consult. 

2. To hesitate. 

" The woman that deliberate s 1b lost,*’ 

Addison : Cato, It. 1. 

B. Trans. : To weigh or balance iu the 
mind ; to debate. 

". . . i! you shall not be firm to deliberated counsel*, 
they which are bound to serve you may seek and find 
opportunities to serve themselves upon you. "— Abp. 
Laud : Sermont. p. 226. 

For the difference between to deliberate 
and to consul i, see Consult ; for that between 
to deliberate and to debate , see Debate. 

de-lib er-ate, a. [Lat. deliberaius, pa. par. 
of delibero =to consult.] 

1. Weighing matters or reasons carefully in 
the mind ; circumspect, not hasty in decid- 
ing or in action ; cool. 

"Your most grave belly was deliberate .“ 

Shaketp. - Coriolanus, i. L 

2. Done or carried out deliberately or with- 
out haste ; well-advised. 

. . desirous of slow and deliberate death, against 
the stream of their sensual inclination."— ll ooker. 

3. Slow, gradual ; uot quick or sharp. 

"Others ore more deliberate, . . ."—Bacon. 

For the difference between deliberate and 
thoughtful , see Thoughtful. 

de lib'-er-at-ed, pa. par. or a. [Deliber- 
ate. v.] 

de lib -er-ate-ly, adv. [Eng. deliberate; -ly.] 

1. With deliberation ; after careful consid- 
eration ; not hastily or rasbly. 

“The sacrifice of Ipbigeuia by her father is an act 
commanded by the gods, and is deliberately performed." 
— Lewis : Cred. Early Roman Hist. (185*;, ch. lii, 
pt. iii., $ 54. • 

2. Slowly, gradually. 

" We had gone thus deliberately forward for some 
time ."— Colds imth : Essay t, 10. 

de lib'-er ate ness, s. [Eng. deliberate ; 
-ness.] The" quality of being deliberate ; care- 
ful thought or consideration ; circumspec- 
tion, wariness, coolness. 

“They would not stay the fair production of acts, 
in the order, gravity, and deliberateness befitting a 
parliament .'* — King Charles ’ Eikon Basil ike. 


Cate, fdt. fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wot, here, camel, her, there 
or, wore, WQlf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try 


de lib -er at Ing, pr. par. t a., k, s. [Deli* 

EH ATE, V.] 

A. A B. As jrr. par. <£ partlclp. a/ij. : (See 
tbe verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of weighing or balan- 
cing facts and arguments in the mind ; delib- 
eration. 

do lib er- a’-tion, * do-llb-er a-clon, 

de lib er a cioun, s. (Fr. diliberation ; 
Sp. deliberacton ; Ital. deliberazione, from Lat. 
deliberatus , pa. par. of delibero = to deliber- 
ate (q.v.).] 

1. The act of deliberating or weighing facta 
and arguments in the mind ; calm and care- 
ful consideration. 

" Meanwhile the foce 
Couceal* the mood lethargic with a mask 
Of deep deliberation.'' 

Cowper : Task . iv. 298-SOO. 

2. Coolness or freedom from haste or rash- 
ness in action. 

" Choosing the fairest way with a calm del l be ration." 
—Mountague : Devoute Essnyes. pt U., treat, viii. $ X 

3. A discussion or dehatiug of a measure or 
proposition. 

"... to protect the deliberations of the Royalist 
Convention," — Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xliL 

de-Ub'-er-a-tive, a. & 8. (Fr. delibtratif; 
Sp. & Ital. deliberative), from Lat. delibera- 
tive.] 

A .As adjective : 

L Pertaining or given to deliberation; 
capable of thought. 

"The will of man. either as a natural appetite, or » 
deliberative faculty." — Bp. Barlow : Remains, p. 50. 

2. Proceeding or acting by deliberation, a* 
opposed to executive. 

3. Having a right to join iu a deliberation 
or discussion. 

* B. As sit baton five: 

1. The discourse in which a question is 
deliberated, weighed, or examined. 

" In deliberatives. the point U, what Is evU T and. of 
good, what is greater? and of evil, what ia leaa?" — 
Bacon : Colours of Good and EvU. 

2. A kind of rhetoric employed in proving 
a thing, and convincing others of its truth, 
in order to persuade them to adopt it. 

* de lib er-a-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. delibera- 
tive; - ly .] By way of deliberation or mutual 

discussion. 

" None hut the thanes or nobility were considered 
as necessary constituent parts of this assembly (tha 
wittenagemotel at least whilst it acted deliberatively ." 
—Burke: Abridg. of Eng. Hist., in 7. 

de-lib -er-a-tor, s. [Lat.] One wbo de- 
liberates. 

* del -i-ble, a. [Lat. dele o = to erase, to 
expunge.] Capable of being erased, blotted 
out, or expunged. 

* del'-i-brate, v.t. [Pref. de — away, from, 
and liber = bark.] To atrip off the bark; to 
l>eel. (Ash.) 

* del-i-bra 1 - -tlon, $. [Eng. delibrat(e) ; -ion.] 
The act of stripping off hark ur peeling. (Ash . ) 

del -i-ea-^y, * del-l-ca-cie, «. [Fr. dkli- 

catesse .] [Delicate.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. Effeminacy, self-indulgence, excess. 
(Originally implied a much more severe de- 
gree of censure than in this more luxurious 
age it is held to do.) 

••Thus much of delicacy in general : now more par- 
ticularly of her first branch. gluttony.; —Sash: Chrisfs 
Tears over Jerusalem, p. 140 . ( Trench's Select Clouary, 
pp. 51. 62.: 

2. isicety in the choice of food. 

'• Be not troublesome to thyself or others in th* 
choice of tby meats, or the delicacy of thy sauces."— 
Bishop Taylor. 

3. Daintiness; agreeahleness to the taste; 

deliciousness. 

•• On hospitahle thoughts intent, 

Wlmt choice to choose fuT delicacy best.” 

Milton . P. L-, v. 332. m. 

4. That which is dainty, delicious, or agree- 
able to the senses, and more especially to the 
taste ; a dainty. 

", . . the merchants of the earth are waxed rich 
through the ahundance of her delicacies." — Reo. xviiL X 

5. Elegance, beauty. 

“ A man of goodly presence, in whom strong making 
took not away delicacy, nor beauty fierceness." — 
Sidney. 

6. Politeness, civility, refinement, courtesy ; 
a nice observance of propriety and good-feel- 
ing. (Opposed to coarseness .) 

; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
, Syrian, as, ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 


delicate— delighted 
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"In that narrative he admits that he was treated 
with great courtesy and c B-licacy." — Macaulay : lint. 
Eng . ch. xviL 

7. Tenderness, niceuess, softness of dispo- 
sition, refinement. 

"The Archbishop's mind was naturally of almost 
femiuine delicacy.' — Afacaulay S Hist. Eng.* ch. xvlL 

8. Nicety or acuteness of perception ; critical 
refinement, fastidiousness, scrupulousness. 

"True delicacy, as I take it, consists In exactness of 
Judgment and dignity of sentimeDt ; or, U you will, 
purity of affection."— Spectator, No. 286. 

9. Nicety or minute accuracy ; refinement. 

•' Van Dyck has even excelled him In the delicacy of 
bis colouring, and in his cabinet pieces."— Dryden. 

* 10. Neatness ; elegance of dreas. 

11. Indulgence, tenderness, gentle treat- 
ment. 

“Persons born of families noble and rich derive a 
weakueas of constitution from ... the delicacy of 
their own education."— Temple. 

12. Tenderness of constitution ; a natural 
tendency easily to* receive hurt or injury ; 
bodily weakness. 

13. A delicate texture or constitution ; fine- 
ness, tenuity. 

11. The state of being such as to require 
delicate or careful treatment. 

II. Technically : 

1. Fine Arts, tfc. : A term used to describe 
refinement in manipulation, and softness of 
expression, colour, or touch. 

2. Mathematical and other Instruments : The 
state of being affected by slight causes ; as, a 
delicate balance, a delicate thermometer. 

There are two ways in which a ther- 
mometer may be delicate. It is so called (1) 
When it indicates very small changes of tem- 
perature, (2) When it quickly assumes the 
temperature of the surrounding medium. 

( Ganot .) 

U For the difference between delicacy and 
dainty, see Dainty. 

del-!-cate, * dcl-i-cat, a. & s. [Fr. d&icat; 
Lat. delicalus = luxurious; delicia — pleasure, 
luxury ; delicio = to allure, to amuse ; de — 
away, from, and lacia = to allure, to entice ; 
ltal! delicato ; Sp. & Port, delicado .] 

A, As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Dainty, nice, or highly pleasing to the 
taste ; delicious. 

" Whim man yiveth him to delicate mete or drinks." 
— Cfutucer : Par ion’s Tale, 

2. Dainty ; nice in choice of food ; luxurious. 

“So that the man that la tender among you, md 
very delicate, hiaeye shall be evil towards his brother." 
Dent. xxviii. 54. 

3, Dainty, hard to please, fastidious. 

M I am nought gilteles 
That I somdele am delicate." Oower, UL 26. 

4, Luxurious or grand in dress, manners, 
Ac. 

** More <ie/fcaf. more pompous of array. 

More proud was never euiperuur than he." 

Chaucer: C. T.. 15.957. 

* 5. Choice, select, excellent. 

6. Of a fine texture ; flue, soft, smooth, not 
Coarse. 

“As much blood passeth through the lungs as 
through all the body ; the circulation Is quicker, and 
beat greater, and their texture is extremely delicate." 
— Arbuthnot : On Aliment i. 

7. Fine, soft, delicately shaded ; as, A deli' 
cafe colour. 

8. Lovely, graceful. 

"... a most fresh aud delicate creature.” — Shaketp. : 
Othello, ii. 3. 

9. Nice in manner or form ; courteous, re- 
fined, polite ; characterized by a careful ob- 
servance of propriety and good feeling. 

. . the most delicate generosity.”— Macaulay : 
HIM. Eng , ch. xxiv. 

10. Nice or minutely accurate in the percep- 
tion of what is agreeable to any of the senses ; 
*3, A delicate taste, a delicate ear. • 

“ And such, I exclaimed, is the pitiless part 
Some act by the delicate mind." Cowper: Rote. 

11. Soft, effeminate, luxuriously brought 
up, tender. 

" Witness this army, of such mass aud charge, 

Led by a delicate aud tender prince." 

Shaketp : Hamlet , iv. 4. 

12. Constitutionally weak or feeble ; very 
■usceptible of hurt or injury. 

•* The Princess Anne had been requested to attend, 
but hadexcused herself on the plea of delicate health." 
— Macaulay : Uist. En; /,ch. ix. 

* 13. Ingenious, skilful, artful, dexterous. 

“So delicate with her ueedle."— Shaketp. : Othello, 

lv. L 


*14. Marked by artfulness or art; cunning. 

"It were a delicate stratagem." — Shaketp.: Lear , 
tv. 6. 

15. Requiring careful and nice handling or 
treatment, as a delicate question or point. 

II. Instruments ; Easily affected. Thus a 
delicate balance turna with a very amall 
weight 

* B. As substantive : 

* 1. A delicacy, a dainty, something nice or 
dainty. 

" Del y cate*, deyntle m cates, viandes delicates" — 
Palsgrare. 

2. A dainty, nice, or fastidious person. 

“My delicatis or nurshld In delicia walklden sharp 
welcs." — Wycliffe: Baruch, Iv. 26. 

II For the difference between delicate and 
fine, aee Fine. 

del l-cate-ly, * del i-cat-li, odv. [Eng. 
delicate; -ly.) 

* 1. Daintily, luxuriously. (Implying a 
heavier censure than with onr increasing ten- 
dency to luxury is held to attach to it now.) 

“She that llveth delicately [Gr (TTraroAuKra, Auth. 
Vera., In pleasure] Is dead while she llveth "—1 Tim. 
v, 6. (Auth. Vera., margin).— Trench: Select Qlottary, 
pp. 51. 52. 

2. In a delicate, refined, or courteous 
manner; with strict observance of propriety 
and good feeling. 

3. Finely, not coarsely, neatly, gracefully. 

" Fine by defect, and delicately weak, 

Their nappy spots the nice admirer take." 

Pope: Moral Essays, ii 43, 44. 

4. Tenderly, effeminately ; in luxury, indul- 
gently. 

*• He that delicately bringeth up his servant from a 
child shall have him become hie sou at length."— Prov. 
xxix. 2L. 

* 5. With affectation ; affectedly, inincingly. 

" Agag came unto him delicately"— 1 Samuel XV. 32. 

* del'-i-cate-ness, s. [Eng. delicate; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being delicate ; deli- 
cacy, softness, tenderness. 

del lea tea' sen, *. 

1. Cakes, ices, and other delicate refreshments. 

2. A store or shop where such articles are 
sold or served. ( Colloq .) 

* del-i-ca-tyde, S. [Eng. delicat(e); -vde.j 
Deliciousness. (Ash.) 

•del-i^'e, s. [Fr. dJ’lice; Sp. & Port, delicia ; 
ltal. delizia, from Lat. delicice — pleasures.] 
Pleasure, delight. 

He sbal yeue delice s to kyngb."— Wicliffe : Genesis 
Xliv. 20. 

If * Flower Delice, * Flowre Delice (Lat. Flos 
deliciarum): The Iris. [Fleur-de-lis.] 

" The chevisaunce 

Shall match with the fayre /tow re Delice 

Spenser . Shepheards Calender ; April. 

*de ll9'-l-ate, v.i. [Lat. delicice— pleasures, 
delights.] To indulge in delicacies ; to take 
delight. 

“ When Flora is disposed to deliciate with her 
mmious, the rose is her Adonis." — Partheneia Sacra 
(1633). p. 18. 

de li 9ious * de li-ciouse, * de ly 
cious, * di li-cious, *dy ly cyus, a. 

[Fr. dtticieux, from Low Lat. deliciosus, from 
Lat. delkite = pleasures, delights; Sp. & Poit. 
delicioso ; ltal. delizioso.] 

1. Dainty; delightful or highly pleasing to 


In Paradise that bear delicious fruit.* 

Milton : P. L., iv. 421. 422. 

2. Flighly pleasing, delightful, yielding 
exquisite pleasure to the mind. 

" Now I feed myself 
With most delicious poison." 

Shake sp. : A ntony A Cleopatra, l. 6. 

3, Charming, affording pleasure or comfort. 

“ He hrought thee into this delicious grove." 

Milton : P. L., vii. 318. 

* 4. Dainty, luxurious, effeminate, given to 
pleasure. 

*’ Yea, soberest men It [idleness] makes delicious ’ 
Sylvetter : Du Bart at ; Week ii. 

de li cious ly, * de-li-cious-liche, odv. 
[Eng. delicious ; - ly .], 

* 1. Daintily, luxuriously. 

“How much she hath glorified herself, and lived 
deliciously [effrprpuatre] so much torment and sorrow 
give her.”— Rett, xviii. 7. 

2. Delightfully ; in a manner highly pleas- 
ing to any of the senses. 


do-li'- 9I0U*- QCM, s. (Eog. delicious ; 
-ness.) 

1. The quality of being delicious or highly 
pleasing to any of the senaea. 

*2. Luxury, extravagance; indulgence in 
delicacies. 

“Further now to drive away oil superfluity and 
deliciousness, , . ."—North: Plutarch: Lycurgus. 

* de li9'-i-ty, * dclycyte, s. (Delicious.) 
Delightfulnesa, deliciousneaa. 

"... have fed me with fode of most dclycyte .* 

Digby Mysteries (ed. FumlvaU, 1882), p. 132. 1. 2CW9 

de lict', s. [Lat. delictum = a fault of omis- 
sion ; delinquo = to omit doing what one 
ought to do : de = away, from, and linquo ~ 
to leave.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : A failure to do aome act ; an 
offence, a crime. 

"According to the quality of the delict.*’ — Bowel : 
Letters, p. 114. 

2. Scots Law. : A misdemeanour. 

"Crime is generally divided into crimes properly #0 
called, and delicts Delict* are commonly understood 
of slighter offences, which do not fttlect the public 
peace so immediately.”— Erskine : Inst., bk. iv., t. 4, § L 
II A challenge propter delictum in F.nglish 
law is for some crime or misdemeanour that 
affects the juror’s credit, and renders him 
infamous. This was formerly the case after a 
conviction of treason, felony, perjury, or con- 
spiracy, Ac. But the grounds of a challenge 
propter delictum are now simply having been 
convicted of treason, felony, or any infamous 
offence, which atain, however, a free pardon 
will obliterate, or being outlawed, or excom- 
municated, the latter being a species of out- 
lawry in use in the ecclesiastical courts. 
(Blackstone : Comment., bk. iii., ch. xiii.) 

* del-ie, * delye, a. (Fr. dttit, from Lat. ddi- 
cafits.] Soft, delicate, fine. 

" Hir clothes weren maked of right delye thredes." 

Chaucer : Boethius, p. 5. 

de lier-et, a. (Deleerit.) 

* del-I-ga'-tion, s. [Lat. deligatio, from d*» 
ligatus , pa. par. of deligo = to bind up.] 

Surg. : A binding up or bandaging : the 
regular and methodical application of bandages. 
"The third Intention Is deligation, or retaioiug the 
parts so Joined together.”— Wiseman : Surgery. 

de-light' ( gh silent), * dc-lit, delite, 
" de-lyt, s. [O. Fr. deleit, delit, from Lat. 
delecto = to delight ; Sp. & Port, delaite; ltal 
diletto. 1 

1. A state or degree of great pleasure and 
aatisfaction ; joy, rapture. 

" Dcliyht itself, however, b a weak term to express 
the feelings of a naturalist, who. for the first time has 
wandered by himeelf In a Brazilian forest."— Darwin : 
Voyage round the World (1870), ch. i., p. 1L 

2. That which affords or creates great plea- 
sure or joy. 

" She was his care, hb.hope, and his delight : 

Most in hia thought, and ever in his sight. 

Dryden ; Sigismonda A Ouiscarao, 11, 12. 

de light' (gh silent), * de-lit-en. de-lyt- 

en, v.t. k i. (O. Fr. delciter, deliter; Sp. de- 
lectar, deleitar ; Port, deleitar ; ltal. dilettare, 
from Lat. delecto = to delight.] 

A. Trans. : To afford delight to ; to please 
greatly ; to charm. 

" To delight his ear." 

Shaketp. : Pasrionate Pilgrim, 47. 

B. Reflex. : To take delight or great plea- 
sure to oneself. 

“I will delight myself in thy statutes: I will not 
forget thy word cxix. 16. 

C* Infra /is. : To have or take delight ; to be 
delighted, highly pleased, or charmed. 

. . the Uvery she delights to wear." 

Cowper : Task, iv. 760. 

* de light -a ble (gh silent), * dc-lit- a-ble, 

de-Tyt-a-ble, a. [O. Fr. delituble, deleit 
able ; 8p. dele y table ; Port, deleitavel ; ] tal. 
dilettabile , from Lat. delectabilis — delectable 
(q.v.).] Delightful, delectable, charming. 
“Wei m»y that lond be called delytahle." 

Maundcrille, p. 3. 

* de-light -a-bly (gh silent), * dc-lit a-bly, 

adv. [Eng. delight ab(le) ; ~ly.] In a delightful 
or delectable manner ; delightfully. 

"Whaune Pbilosophie hadrb songen fcoftly and de- 
lit ably." Chaucer: Boethius, p. 108. 

* dc-light'-ed (gh silent), pa. 7^ar. or «. [De- 
light, i>.] 

A- As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Full of delight ; charmed, overjoyed. 
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* 2. Attended with delight ; delightful, de- 
lighting. 

" If virtue no delighted beauty lack. 

Your son-in-law is far wove fair than black." 

Shakesp. : Othello, 1. 8. 

If In the following jtassage the meaning of 
the word is very obscure ; by some it iB taken 
as = delightful,' the sense being: the spirit, 
having the power of giving delight, Arc. ; by 
others it is understood os meaning lightened 
or freed of encumbrance, etherealized. 

" Ay, but to die. and ko we know not where : 

. . . ami the delighted spirit 

To bathe in fiery flood*" 

Shtikcxp, : Measure for Measure, 111. 1. 

t delight -ed-ly (gh sitent). adi\ [Eng. dr- 
lighted; - ly .] In a delighted manner; with 
delight. 

de-liglit'-er (gh ailent), 3. [Eng. delight ; -er.] 

1. One who delights or nll'ords delight. 

2. One who takes delight. 

•'We should, concern I nt: the author of the report, 
consider whether he In? not ill-humoured, or a de- 
lighter ia telling had stories."— Ba rrow ■ Serm.. 1. 260. 

de light -ful (gh silent), a. [Eng. delight ; 

1. Affording delight ; charming; causing or 
attended with great pleasure or satisfaction ; 
exquisite, lovely. 

"Come, peace of wind, delighf/ul guest J" 

Cowpcr : Ode to Peace, 

* 2 . Enll of delight, cheerful, joyous. 

"Too chilling a doctrine for our delightful disposi- 
tions." — C. Sutton : Learn to Die {16341, i». 1C. 

*1 Crabb thus disc riminates between delight- 
ful and charming : “ When they both denote 
the pleasure of the sense, delightful is not ao 
strong an expression as charming : a prospect 
may be delightful or charming ; but the latter 
rises to a degree that carries the senses away 
captive. Of music we should rather say that 
it was charming than delightful, as it acts on 
the senses iu ao powerful a manner ; on the 
other hand, we should with more propriety 
speak of a delightful employment to relieve 
distress, or a delightful spectacle to see n 
family living together in love and harmony.'' 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

delight-ful-ly (gh silent), adv. [Eug. de- 
lightful; - ly .] 

1. In a delightful manner ; ao as to cause 
delight : charmingly. 

2. With delight 

" 0 voice, once beam 
Delightfully, increase and multiply." 

Mtll<m : I\ L., x. 729, 730. 

de light -ful ness (gh silent), s. [Eng. de- 
lightful ; -ness.] The quality of being delight- 
ful or highly pleasing ; the quality of affording 
delight. 

*• This . . . doth not altogether take away the de- 
lightfulness of the knowledge. —Tdlotson. 

de light -mg (gh silent), * de-lit^ing, * de- 
lit-yng, pr. par., a., & s. [Delight, v.\ 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip . adj . : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of causing delight. 

2. The state of being delighted, or of taking 
delight. 

3. That which affords delight ; delight or 
pleasure. 

" Delitingut lu thi rigbth honde." — Wycliffe: Ps. 
xv. 10. 

* de-light -ing-ly (gh silent), adv. [Eng. 
delighting; -ly.] With delight, delightedly, 
Cheerfully. 

"He did not consent clearly and delightingly to 
Sesquiri's death.” — Jcr. Taylor. 

* de-light -less (oh silent), a. [Eng. delight ; 
-/ess.] Void of delight ; affording no delight ; 
Cheerless. 

"And Winter oft at eve resumes the breeze. 

Cbills the pale worn, and bids his driving sheets 

Deform the day del ightU-.fi " 

Thomson: Spring. 19-2L 

* de-light -ous (gh silent), a. [Eng. delight; 
-oits.] Delightful. 

* de- light -some, * de- light- sum (gh 

silent), o. [Eng. delight; suff. some (q.v.).] 
Delightful, delectable. 

"And all the nations shall call you blessed: for ye 
shall be a delightsome land, aaltb the Lord of hosts.' — 
MaL iiL 12. 

* delight -some-ly (gh silent), adv. [Eng. 
delightsome; -ly.] 


1. In a delightful or delightiug manner. 

2. With delight, delightedly. 

“Yet laughed dellghtiomelyf 

Cha/eman : Homer's Iliad, 11. 235, 

* de-light some ness (gh silent), s. [Eng. 
delightsome; -hms,] The quality of being de- 
lightsome ; delightfulness. 

* de lig natc, v.t. [Pref. de — away, from, 
and Lat. lignum = wood.] To deprive of 
wood. 

". . . dilapidating or rather delignatlng hi* bishop- 
rick."— Puller: flu JfUt., IX. UL 34. 

de li ma, s. [Lat. ddimo- to llle off, because 
the leuves of some of the species are nsed for 
polishing.] 

Hot. : A genua of plants consisting of climb- 
ing shrubs, and belonging to the order Dil- 
leuiacefe (q. v.). 

* de -li mate, v.t. [Lnt. delimatw, pa. par. 
ofdeiimo.] To tile off. (As/t.) 

dc lim'-o-ee, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. delim(a), and 
Lat. feni. pi. adj. Huff, -ete.] 

Bot. : A tribe of plants belonging to the 
order Dilleniaceae. They are distinguished by 
the filaments of the stamens being dilated at 
the apex, and bearing on both sides the sepa- 
rated roundish cells of the anthers. 

* de lim'-It, v.t. [Pref. de (intena.), and Eng. 
limit (q.v.),] To limit, to bound. 

t de-lim-i-ta tien, a. [Fr. delimitation.] 
A limitation; a defining or settling the bounds 
of. 

"Proposing an exact system of delimitation to Par- 
ILament.''— Gladstone, in O gilvie. 

* de line , v.t. [Lat. delineo= to sketch, to 
delineate.] To delineate, to mark or sketch 
out. 

"A certain plan had been delined out."— h’orth : 
Examen, p. 523. 

* de-lin e a ble, a. [Eng. deline; -able.) 
Capable of \>eing delineated, marked out, or 
sketched. 

“ In either vision there Is something; not delineate * 
—Felt ham : Letters, xvii. 

~ de-lin -e-a-ment, s. [O. ltal. & O. Sp. 
delineamento, as if from a Lat. delineamentum, 
from delineo = to delineate.] A representation 
by delineating ; a delineation, a sketch. 

". . . a fair delincameni 

Of that which Good in Pintos school U bight* 

More Song of the Soul, iii. 1L 

de lin'-e-ate, v.t. [Lat. delineatus, pa. par. 
of delineo — to sketch out.] 

1. To mark or draw out in outline ; to 
sketch out ; to make the first draught of. 

2. To paint ; to represent a true likeness of 
in a picture. 

"The licentia pictoria Is very large: with tbe same 
reason they may delineate old Nestor like Adorns."— 
Browne. 

3. To describe ; to portray in words ; to 
set forth. 

" 1 have not here time to delineate to you the glories 
of God’s heavenly.kingdow."— Wake. 

Crabb thus discrimiuates between to 
delineate and to sketch: "Both these terms 
are properly employed in the art of drawing, 
and figuratively applied to moral subjects to 
express a species of descriptions : a delinea- 
tion expresses something more than a sketch ; 
the former conveying not merely the general 
outlines or more prominent features, but also 
as much of the details as would serve to form 
a whole ; the latter, however, seldom contains 
more than some broad touches, by which an 
imperfect idea of the subject is conveyed. A 
delineation therefore may be characterized as 
accurate, and a sketch as hasty or imperfect : 
an attentive observer who has passed some 
years in a country may be enabled to give an 
accurate delineation of the laws, customs, 
manners, and character of its inhabitants ; a 
traveller who merely passes through can give 
only a hasty sketch from what passes before 
bis eyes.” (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

* de-lin' -e-ate, a. [Lat. r/e/ineafas.] Deline- 
ated, sketched, portrayed. 

de-lin -e-at-ed, pa. par. or a. [Delineate.] 

de tin'-e-at-irig, pr. par., a., & $. [Deline- 
ate.] 

A. & B, As pr. par. <£■ particip. adj. : (See 
tbe verb). 


C. As subst. : The act or prows a of sketch- 
ing out, portraying, or describing ; delinea- 
tion. 

"The laDdscape mixture and delineatingtf—Dray- 
ton : Barons' Wars, bk. vi. 

dc lin e a' tlen, s. [Fr. delineation ; Lat. 
dehneatio, from delineatus, pa. par. of delineo.] 

1. The act of sketching ont in autliue. 

2. The act of describing, depicting, or por- 
traying. 

3. A representation or portrayal pictoria llv 
or verbally ; a sketch, a drawing, a descrip- 
tion. 

"In tbe orthofcTnpb leal schemes, there should be a 
true delineation, and the just cii mens ions."— j/orrimr r. 

*( Piittenham in 15B9 ranked thia among 
words of quite recent introduction into the 
language. 

dc-lin e-a-tor, «. [Lat.] 

I. Oid. fang.: One who delineates or re- 
presents pictorially or verbally. 

" A modern delineator of character."— AT n. 

IL Technically : 

1. Tailoring: A pattern formed by rule; 
being expansible in the directions where the 
sizes vary, as indicated by the varying lengths 
obtained by measurement. 

2. *Surir. ; A perambulator, or geodetical 
instrument on wheels, with registering devices 
for recording distances between points ; a 
pendulum arrangement hy which a profile 
line is inscribed on a travelling atrip ; and 
certain other data, according to construction. 
(Knight.) 

4 de lin -e-a-ter y, a. [Eng. eUUneat(c); 
- ory.\ Delineating, descriptive. 

" The delineator, y part of bis work."— Scoff, in Ogileic. 

* de lin -e-a-tiire, s. [Eng. delineate); -ifre.J 
Delineation.* 

* de lin -l ment, s. [Lat. ddlntmenium, 
trom delinio = to soften down : de = down, 
aad lenis = soft.] 

1. A mitigating or assuaging of pain. 

2. That which mitigates or assuages pain. 

* de-lin I'- tien, s. [Aa if from a Lat. deli 
nitio, from delino = to besmear.] The act of 
besmearing. 

” The delinition Also of the lnfaut's ears anti nostrils 
with the spittle."— U. More; Mystery of lni>/uity, bk. 
i., ch. xviie, $ 7. {Trench : On some Del. of our Bno. 
Diet., p. 8.) 

de-IIn -quen 9 y, s. [Lat. dclinquentia , from 
deHnquo - to fail in doing.] [Delict.] A 
failure or omission of duty ; a fault, an 
ottence, a misdeed, a misdemeanour. 

"... a tribunal which might investigate, reform, 
and punish all ecclesiastical delinquencies." — Macau- 
lay : But. Eng., ch. vL 

de-lin -quent, a. & s. [Lat. delinquens , pr. 
par. of delinqno — to fail in doing; Fr. delin- 
quanl .] 

1 A. As adj. : Failing in or omitting one’a 
duty ; offending by neglect. 

. . the most delinquent were deprived of their 
public territory and received colonies of Roman 
settlers."— Lewis : Cred. Early Roman But. 1 1655). ch. 
xiiL, pt ii.. § 2L 

B. As subst. : One who fails in or omits a 
duty ; one who offends by neglect of duty ; 
an offender, a culprit. 

" Does law. so jealous in the cause of man. 

Denounce uo doom on the delinquent l” 

Cowpcr: Tusk. vL 431. 4SX 

* de lm'-quenHy, ac?i\ [Eng. delinquent; 
-ly.] By way of delinquency or neglect of 
duty. 

* de-lm'-qulsh ment, s. (Cf. relinquish- 
ment.] Relinquishment, giving up. (Patient 
Girissil , 1603.) 

* del I quate, v.t. & i. [Lat. ddiqualus, pa. 
par. of deliquo — to pour out : de — away, aud 
liquo = to melt.] 

A. Traits. : To cause to melt or dissolve. 

" As the lixivia of tartar, or the dr-liquated salts of 
tartar do."— Sprat's Hist. Royal Society, p. 292. 

B. Intrans. : To melt or dissolve away. 

"It will be resolved into a liquor very analogous to 
that which the chymists make of salt of tartar, left Ln 
moist cellars to dcliqunte.”— Boyle. 

* del -l-quat-ed, pa. par. or a. [Deliquate.] 

del-i-qua'-tien, s. (Lat. deliquatio, from 
deliquatus, pa. par. of deliquo.] A melting or 
dissolving away. 
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del l-que'S^C, v.i. [Lat. deliquesce = to 
melt away : de = away, from, and liquesco, 
iucapt. of liqueo — to become fluid, to melt.] 
Chem. : Gradually to melt away, finally be- 
coming liquid by the absorption of moisture 
from the air. 

" In other cases the salt deliquesce* after uniting with 
water of chemical hydration. —C. F, Crot In Nature, 
p. 494 (1891). 

del-i-ques- 5 enee, e . [Lat. deliquescens , 

pr. par. of deliquesce.] 

Chem.: The property which certain very 
soluble salts and other bodies possess of ab- 
sorbing moisture from the atmosphere. This 
property is made use of in drying salts, &c., 
the substance being placed over another aub- 
atance which absorbs water from the air, as 
sulphuric acid, chloride of calcium, quicklime, 
&c., iu an air-tight vessel called a desiccator. 

del-i-ques'-^ent, a. [Lat. deliquescens.) 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as 11. 1, 

1 2. Fig. : Melting or dissolving away insen- 
sibly ; easily consumed, as money, property. 
IL Technically: 

1. Chem. : Having the quality of becoming 
liquefied by the ahsorption of moisture from 
the air ; liquefying in the air. 

2. Bot. : Branched in such a manner that 
the stem is lost iu the branches. 

*de-li'-qul-ate, v.i. [Lat. deliquium = a 
flowing or melting ; a variant of deliquate 
(q.v.).] To melt or become liquelied by deli- 
quescence. . 

*de-tf ~qui-a'-tlon, s. [Eng. dcHquiat(e);-ion.] 
The act of deliquiating; deliquescence. 

de-lf-qui-um, $. [Lat ] 

I. Literally £ Technically : 

1. Chem.: A spontaneous dissolution or 
liquefaction of certain salts, alkalies, &e., on 
exposure to the air; deliquescence. 

2. Pathol. : Syncope ; a swooning away. 

" For fear of deliquium* or being sick.”— Bacon. 

3. vlsfroa. : An interruption or failing of the 
light of the sun without an eclipse. 

•’Such a deliquium we read of sulwequeut to the 
death of Cajsar."— Spenser. 

*11. Fig. : A melting or maudlin mood. 

. there came a hitherto unfelt sensation. as of 
Delirium Tremens, ami a melting Into total deli- 
quinm."— Carlyle: Sartor Itesnrtus, hk. fit., ch. x. 

* de-lir'-a-^y, $. [Lat. deliratio.] Delirium. 
[Deli ration.] 

de-lir'-a-ment, *de lir'-e-ment, s. 

[Lat. defiranientnm, from ddiro = (1) to go 
out of the way; (2) to be foolish or crazy] 
[Delirium.J A wandering or doting state of 
the mind; delirium. 

"Of whose dclirements further I proceed.*— Hey- 
too od : Hierarchy of Angels, p. 285. 

* d©-lir'-an- 9 y, $. [Lat delirantia, neut.pl. 
of delirans, pr. par. of delii'o — . . . to be crazy 
or foolish.] The state of being delirious ; 
delirium. 

Extasiea of delirancy and dotage.** — Oauden : 
Funeral Sermon on Bp. Brownrig, p. 67. 

•dc-lir'-ant, a. [Lat. delirans, pr. par. of 
delira.] Delirious ; out of one's mind ; wan- 
dering in mind. 

* de-lir‘-ate, v.i. & t. [Lat. deliratum, aup. of 
deliro — lit to go or drive the plough out of the 
furrow ; hence (1) to go out of the way ; (2) to 
be crazy : de = away, from ; lira = a furrow ; 
Fr. dclirer ; I tal. delirare.] [Delirium.] 

I. Intrans. : To rave, to dote ; to be deli- 
rious; to wander in one's mind. 

II. Trans. : To cause delirium ; to madden. 

*’ It hath an Infatuating and delimting spirit In it.*' 
— Holland: Plutarch, Moral*, iL 393. 

* de -lir-a-tlon, s. [Lat. deliratio, from delira 
= to be crazy or foolish.] A wandering or 
doting state of the mind ; delirium, dotage. 

“Such puerile hall urinations and anile delirations* 

Gault: : Mag-Astro^Mancer, p. 118. 

* de -lir-t-et, a. [Fr. d«Ziw= to dote.] Deliri- 
ous. [Delirium.J 

' de lir-l-et-ness, s. [Eag. ddiriet ; -ness.] 
Delirium. 

*'I won'er that my mother did na send word o' the 
nature of this delirietn ess o' Charlie."— The Entail. 
11. 33. 


de-llr'-i ous, a. [A modem word, formed 
from Eng. delirium) and auff. • ous , and re- 
placing the older deliraus (q.v.).] 

I. Ordinary Txinguage : 

I. Lit. : In the same sense as II. 

“I've Been the sick and ghastly bed 
Of Sin delirious with his dread. 

Byron : Prisoner nf Chilton, vill. 

1 2. Fig. : Characterized or accompanied by 
wild excitement ; frantic. 

“ Bacchantes . . . sing delirious verses.** 

Longfellow: Drinking Song. 

II. Med. : Suffering from delirium ; wander- 
ing in mind. 

de lir'-l-OU9 ly, adv. [Eng. delirious; -7y.] 
In a delirious manner ; like one suffering from 
delirium. 

* de-lir -i-ous-ness, s. [Eng. delirious; 
•ness.] The quality or state of being delirious. 

" Pope, at the Intermission of his deliriousnet*. was 
always saying something kind either of his present or 
absent friends.'' — Johnson : Lives of the Pods ; Pope. 

de-lir-I-um, a. [Lat., from delirus = crazy, 
foolish, from delira = (1) to go out of the way, 
(2) to be crazy or foolish : de = away, from, 
and lira = a furrow.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit : In the same seose as II. 

2. Fig. : Wild or frantic excitement or enthu- 
siasm ; rapture. 

" Too well the Imposter nursed 
Her soul's delirium." 

Moore : Ceiled Prophet of Khorassan. 
II. Med. : Increased ideation ranging from 
simple confusion of thought to fixed delusion, 
accompanied by incoherence, restlessness, and 
frequently combined with some amount of un- 
consciousness, deepening at times into coma. 
It often occurs in the course of general specific 
diseases, in pneumonia, erysipelas, gout, acute 
mania, alcoholic poisoning, aa delirium 
tremeus (q.v.), and as a consequence of 
nervous exhaustion from mental overwork. 

delirium tremens, s. 

Med. : Alcoholism, specially accompanied 
by delusions, from loss of cerebral power, with 
general disturbances of functions, depression, 
and debility, feeble but rapid action of heart, 
tremor and undecided muscular action, fear, 
and mental agitation all indicative of the most 
depressed condition of all the vital functions, 
with a characteristic peculiar odour of a 
saccharo-alcoholic kind, usually very marked. 
Beef-tea, soup, yolk of eggs, with capsicum 
or cayenne pepper, good nursing, with total 
abstinence, are the chief requirements in the 
immediate treatment of this affection— in fact, 
it needs nutrients and rest. 

* de-lir'-ous, a. [Lat. deZirus.] Delirious. 

** Deliraus that doteth and awerveth from reason.**— 
Blount. 

de lis -sB a, a. [Named in 1820 by Gaudichaud 
after D. M.’ Debase, a physician from the Isle 
of France, and naturalist to the French expe- 
dition under D'Entrecasteaux, from 1800 to 
1804, to the South Seas. 

Bot. : A genus of Lobeliads, the typical one 
of the tribe Delisseae. The calyx is hemi- 
spherical; the corolla two-lipped ; the fruit a 
globular two-celled berry. Habitat, the Sand- 
wich Islands. 

de-lts-ae-as, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. dclissea, and 
fem. pi. adj. suff. -ere. ] 

Bot. : A tribe of Lobeliads, type Delissea 
(q.v.). 

* de lit', s. [Delight, s.] 

* de-lit'-a-ble, a. [Deliohtable.] Delight- 
ful, delectable. 

** And many anothir delitable sight." 

Chaucer: C. T., 7,93a. 

*de-llt'-en, v. [Delight, v.] 

de li-tes'- 9 enee, de-li-tes' ^en-^y, s. 

[Lat. dditescens , pr. par. of delitcsco = to lie 
hid: de = away , from, and latesco, incept, of 
ktieo = to lie hid.] 

* I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The state of being in retirement, conceal- 
ment, or obscurity. 

** 1 have enjoyed a happy delitescency.”— Aubrey : 
Life, p. 13. 

2. A state of inactivity or apathy, idleness. 

"Every man has those about him who wish to 
soothe him into inactivity and delitescence."— Johnson. 


II. Surg. : A mode of termination peculiar 
to phlegmasia:, iu which there ia a tmddei 
and total disappearance of inflammation. 

If Period of delitescence : 

Med.: [Incubation]. 

* de-ll-tes ~ 9 ent, a. [Lat. dditescens, pr. 
par. of delitcsco.] Lying hid, concealed, or 
obscured. 

* dc lit'-i-gate, v.i. [!<at. delitigatum, sup. 
of delitigo — to quarrel.] To quarrel. [Liti- 
gate.] 

* de - lit - 1 - ga - tlon, s. [Delitioate.J A 
quarrelling; a striving in words ; a brawL 

* de'-llt -ive, a. [Deletive.] 

de - liv'- er (1). • deliverer * delivre, 
* delivri, * delyver (I), * delyveryn, 
! delyvrl, v.t. & i. [Fr. ddivrer ; Low Lat. 
delibero — to aet free : de = away, from, and 
libero = to set free ; liber = free.] [Liberate.) 
A, Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To liberate, to set free, to release. 

“Tims she the captive did deliver." Prior. 

2. To aave, to rescue. (Generally followed 
by from or out of, and iu Scriptural language 
by out of or from the hand of) 

" Who are they among all the gods of the countries, 
th»t have delivered their country out of mine hand? 4 
—2 Kings xviii, 35. 

3. To band over, to transfer, to commit. 

" Loid, thou deliveredst unto me two talent*."— 
Matt. xxv. 22. 

4. To give up, to surrender, to yield, to 
resign. (Generally followed by up.) 

“ Are the cities, that I got with wonuds. 

Delivered up again with peaceful words’" 

Bhakesp. : 2 Henry 17., |. L 

5. To place in the power of any one; to 
hand over. 

** Behold, thla dny thine eyes have eeeu how that the 
Lord had delivered thee to-day into uime hand in the 
cave."— l Stim. xx\v. 10. 

6. To communicate, to impart. 

•‘William’s message was delivered by Portland tc 
Lewis at a private audieuce.’^ '—Macaulay : Hist. Eng. 
ch xxilL 

7. To ntter, to pronouuce ; aa, to deliver a 
6peech or an address. 

* 8. To describe, to apeak of. 

“She is delivered for a masterpiece in nature."— 
Massinger : Grand Duke of Florence. L 2. 

* 9. To show, to discover. 

** I’ll deliver 

Myself your loyal sen.uit.” 

Bhaketp . .- Coriolamu, V 8. 

10. To discharge, to send out, to direct, to 
let fly. 

**. . . delivered such a shower of pebbles.’*— Shakesp. : 
Henry VUL, v. 4. 

11. To discharge, to pass; as, a pipe will 
deliver ao many feet in the minute. 

* 12. To cast away, to throw off. 

". . . the exalted mind 

All seuse of woe delivers to the wiud-" Pop*. 

* 13. To exert, to put in motion. 

“ Musldorus could not perform any action on horse 
or foot more strongly, or deliver that strength more 
ni hi bly.”— Sidney. 

14. To disburden of a child ; to bring to 
bed. 

"His Queen was safely delivered of a daughter.’*— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xviii. 

II. Law : To hand over a deed to the grantee, 
as in the attestation, “ sealed and delivered/’ 
[Deliver v, II. 1.] 

* B, Intrans. : To speak, to declare. 

" An’t please you, deliver 

Bhakesp. : Coriolanus, 1. L 

If (1) To deliver a cargo: To discharge it 
from the ship and hand it over to the owners. 

(2) To deliver aver : 

(a) To put into the hands, power, or discre- 
tion of another. 

" Deliver me not over onto the will of mine euemlea.' 
— Ps. xxvii. 12. 

(b) To hand down, to transmit 

** Yonr lordship will he delivered ovsr to posterity In 
a fairer character than I have given.*’— Dryden. 

(3) To deliver out : To distribute. 

"See what I do deliver out to each." 

Bhakesp. : Coriolanus, L 1. 

If (1) Crabb thus discriminates between to 
deliver , to rescue, and to save: “The idea of 
taking or keeping from danger is common to 
these terms ; but deliver and rescue signify 
rather the taking from, save the keeping from 
danger: we deliver and rescue from the evil 


boil, pout, cat, cell, chorus, 9 hin, hench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -In*, 
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that, la ; we save from evils tlmt may be as 
well as those that are. Deliver and wcnc do 
not convey any idea of the means by wliieli 
the end is produced ; save commonly includes 
the idea of aonie superior agency : a man may 
lie delivered or rescued by any person without 
distioction ; lie is commonly saved by a 
superior. Deliver is an unqualified term, it is 
applicable to every mode of the action or 
spee.iea of evil ; to rescue is a species of de- 
livering— namely, delivering from tin* power 
of another ; to save is applicable to the greatest 
possible evils : a person may b a delivered from 
a burden, from an oppression, from disease, 
or from danger, by any meana ; a prisoner is 
rescued from the hands of an enemy ', a person 
is saved from destruction.” (Crahb : Eng. 
Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between to deliver and 
to give up, see Give ; for that between to de- 
liver and to free, see Free. 

*de liv'-er (2), de-lyv er (2), v.i . [Lat. 
ddibero— to deliberate (q.v.).] 

1. To deliberate. 

" The St&tis thare AsserublyO hale. 

Delureryd, and gave hyiu for cownsale. 

Of iewt til gyve up all bauil/' 

Wyntown, vilL 10. 76. 

2. To determine, to resolve. 

”IIe perawadit the kyng to send ane garyson of 
annyt men to the hordoure to resist the fury of Scot tl a 
ami Fyehtis, qnhilkis war delynerit (os ho was eleirly 
infoniut) to reueuge the In Juris done Iw bis army.''— 
Hellenden : Cron., 11. vill. c. 12. 

• de-llv'-er, 5. [The imperative of the verh.) 
The challenge of a highwayman. 

“Untill some booty doth anroach him nye, 

To whom a loude deliver lie shall crye.'' 

The Xewe Met amor }>hosit, MS (.Vurei J 

• de-liv - er, * de lyv-er, * de lyv ere, a. 

[O. Fr. dehvre.) [Clever.] 

1. Active, clever. 

** Of his stature he was of even length. 

And wonderly deliver, and grete nf strength." 

Chaucer : C, T.. 83. 84. 

2. Delivered. (In this sense directly from 
delii'er, v.) 

’’This abbas was all slepand 
Delyuer of a fayr knawe cbylde.” 

Meir. Homilict, p. 169. 

• de-Hv'-er-a-ble, o. [Eng. delit>er; -able.] 
Capable of being delivered. 

de liv'-er-an§e, * de-llv-er-aunee, * de 
lyv-er-aiince, $. [Fr dclivronce.} 

I. Ordinary language : 

1. The act of setting free, releasing, or 
liberating. 

” God let sende Moises to make the deliveraunce.” 
Gower, it 192. 

2. The act of saving or rescuing from 
danger ; rescue. 

3. The state of heing saved, rescued, or 
delivered from danger. 

“ Dionysius describes the joy of the Romans at this 
unexpected deliverance from imminent danger as un- 
bounded. "—Lewit: Cred. Early Rom. Hitt. (1855), ch. 
xii.. pt. ii., $ 22. 

* 4. The act of handing over or delivering to 
another. 

* 5. The act of speaking, uttering, or pro- 
nouncing. 

“ And at each word's deliverance 
Stab poniards in our flesh.” 

Shake.i}>. : 3 Henry 17., ii. L 

* 6. An utterance ; a declaration ; a state- 
ment. 

” You have it from his own deliver a nee.” —Shaken. .- 
AIT* H ell, iL 5. 

* 7. The act of bringing forth children. 

" Xe er mother 
Rejoic'd deliverance more." 

Shakes}). : Cymhrlinc, V, 6. 

In the last four meanings delivery is now 

osed. 

* 8. Deliberation, consultation. 

"Thir novillis maid the Fadens sa astoiiist, that 
thay usit the Bamen deliverance that thay nait in 
extreme necessite."— Bellendcn : T. Lite, p. 212 . 

* 9. Determination, sentence. 

’’Both parties were compromit by their oaths to 
stand at the deliverance of the arbitrators chosen by 
them both.*’— Piltcottie (ed. 1728), p. 14. 

II. Law: 

1. Eng. : The acquittal of a prisoner by the 
verdict of a jury. 

2. Scuts Law : The deciaion of a judge or 
arbitrator. 

Crahb thus discriminates between de- 
liverance and delivery: “ Deliverance and de- 
livery are drawn from the same verb to express 
its different senses of taking from or giving 


to ; the former denotes tin: hiking something 
from one’s self ; the latter implies giving 
something to another. To wish lor a dd i ve r- 
ance front that which is hurtful or painful is 
to a certain extent justifiable : the careful 
dclii'cry of property into the hands of the 
owner will be the first object of concern with 
a faithful agent." (Crahb: Eng. Synon.) 

de liv -ered (1), pa. par. or a. [Deliver (l), 

v.) 

“ de-liv ered (2), * de liv'-er It, pa. par. 
or a. [Deliver (2). v.] Determined, resolved. 
"In mi fiT iu» ikmUuihh to me. I »m dellverit to dc- 
parte haste) m of your dele, and to returue Inane. ” — 
liellenden . T. Lie., p. 124. 

de liv er er, de lyv er er, s. [Eng. 

deliver ; -rr.J 

1. One who delivers or sets free another ; a 
saviour, a preserver. 

*' Since that time the history of every great deliverer 
has !>eeu the history of lUouc* retold/*— M acaulay ; 
Hut Eng , ch. xl. 

' 2. One who communicates or relates any- 
thing. 

. . the deUvcren of those experiments.* — Boyle. 

3. One who delivers or hands over anything 
to another. 

* de liv-cr-ess, s. [Eng. ildii'er; -ess.] A 
female deliverer. 

de liv -er-Ihg, pr. par., a., A s. [Deliver, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of setting free, rescuing, or pre- 
serving. 

2. The act of comm unseating, handing over, 
or relating. 

delivering roll, s. [Delivery-roller-] 

' de-liv -er-ly, * de liv er liche, de- 
lyv-er-ly, a utv. [Mid. Eng. deliver , a. ; -ly.] 
Actively, nimbly, with sharpness. [Clever-] 

" Thel taken tuore schurpely the bed tea and more 
delyverly than don honndea. '—MaundeviUe, p. 29. 

* de-liv^-er ness, de lyv er nes, * de- 
lyv er-n esse, $ [Mid. Eng. deliver , a.; 
•ness.] Activity, nimbleness, cleverness. 

” Delycrrnet and bewte of body." 

Hampolt : Pricke of Conte* encc, 5,899. 

de liv -er-y, de liv^er-ie, s. [Deliver, 

v.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of delivering, setting free, or 
releasing, release, deliverance. 

2. The act of rescuing or delivering from 
danger; rescue. 

3. The state or condition of being delivered 
from danger, Ac. 

” He bugged me in his arms, and swore, with sobs. 
That he would labour my delivery." 

Shakcxp. : Richard III., L 4. 

4. The act of delivering or handing over to 
another ; transfer. 

5. The act of surrendering, yielding, or 
giving up to another ; surrender. 

"After the delivery' of your royal father’s person 
into the bauds of the army. . . .'^Denham. 

6. Charge, care. 

” You'll put your souue and beireto his deliuerie."— 
Chester : Love* Martyr, p. 4$. 

7. A distribution of letters, Ac., from a 
post-office to the persons to whom they are 
addressed. 

8. The quautity of water, Ac., discharged 
by a pipe in a given time. 

9. The act of uttering or pronouncing ; 
utterance. 

"I make a broken delii'ery of the huamess."— 
Shaketp. : Winter t Talc, v. 2. 

10. A style or manner of speaking ; address. 

"I was charmed with the gracefulness of bis figure 
and delivery, as well as with hie discourses.” — Additon. 

11. Childbirth. 

"Like as a woman with child, that draw-etb near the 
time of her delivery , is in pain, and crieth out"— Ita. 
xx vi. 7. 

*12. Activity; free or active use of the 
limbs. [Deliver, a.] 

"The earl was the taller, and much the stronger; 
hut the duke had the neater limbs, and freer deli very,' 
— U ‘of ton. 

II. Technimlly: 

1 . Imw : 

(1) The delivery of a deed, or the banding of 
it over to the grantee, which is expressed in 


the attestation, “sealed and delivcretl,” is one 
of the lequisites to a good deed. A deed takes 
effect only from this delivery; for if the dale 
he false or impossible, the delivery ascertains 
the time of it. A delivery may be ‘either abso- 
lute, that is, to the grantee ‘himself, or to » 
third person, to hold till some conditions 
performed on the part of the grantee. In 
certain cases, as wills, bonds made by a parent 
in lavour of his children, or deeds in winch 
the grantee has himself an interest, or w ln-re 
there is a mutual obligation between the 
parties, delivery is not required. 

(2) Also called gaol delivery, a term applied 
to the Sessions at tin? Old Hailey, or the 
Assizes, when the gaol is delivered or cleared 
of the prisoners. 

* 2. Mint: The moneys coined within a 
certain period at the Mini. 

3 . Baseball or Cricket ; 

(1) The act of delivering nr bowling a ball. 

(2) The manner or style of delivering or 
bowling a ball. 

(3) The ball delivered or bowled. 

. - cann- in, and the first delivery from Bpoffurth 
clean bowled him.' — Daily Telegraph, August n, 1882 . 

4. Founding: The draft or allowance by 
which a pattern is made to free itself from 
close lateral contact with the sand of the 
mould its it is lifted. Also called Draw-taper. 

For the difference between delivery and 
deliverance , see Deliverance. 

delivery roller, s. That roller in a 
carding, paper, or calendering, or other ma- 
chine, which conducts the object finally from 
the operative portions of the apparatus. 

delivery valve. That valve through 
which the discharge of a pnmped fluid occurs, 
as the upper valve of the air-pmup in the con- 
densing steam engine, through w bich water is 
lifted into the hot- well, (Knight.) 

dell (1), * delle, s. [A variant of dale (q.v.).j 
A small narrow valley hetween hills ; a dale, a 
ravine. 

" Then, with mild Fna in her sober cheer. 

High over hill and low adown the deW 
Wordsworth Whde Doe of Ryltlone (Introd.J. 

*dell (2), s. [Etyrn. unknown.] A young girl, 
a maid, a wench. (Thieves' slang.) 

"Dell* are young bnukeom wenebca.’’— Dunton : 
Ladiet Dictionary. 1694. ( .Va ret . ) 

Del la erus -ean, a. [For etyro. see def.] 
Pertaining to or in any way connected with 
the celebrated Academy of Della Crusca at 
Florence. 

^ Dellacruscan School of Literature: A 
name applied to some English wiiters residing 
at Florence about a.d. 1785. 

delph (1), s . [Delf ( 1 ), s.] 

HydrauL Engin. : The drain on the land 
side of a sea embankment It should be at 
sufficient distance not to encourage the perco- 
lation of water from the outside of the bank, 
or the slipping of the bank from outside pres- 
sure. Thirty-six feet from the foot of the 
bank, 12 feet width at top, 6 feet at bottom, 
and a depth of 4 or 5 feet, are approved pro- 
portionate dimensions. (Knight.) 

delph (2), $. [Delf.] Delf or crockery-ware. 

“ A supper worthy of herself ; 

Five uothiugs in five plwtea of delph.” Swift. 

del phi-an, del phlc, o. [Lat. Delphi ; 
Gr. AeA (f>oi (Delphoi) ; Eng. adj. suff. -an, *ic.) 

1. Lit. : Of or belonging to Delphi, a town 
of Pbocis, in Greece, where was a celebrated 
oracle of Apollo. 

“ Behind his Delphian rock be sinks to sleep." 

Byron : Curte of Minerva. 

2. Fig. : Inspired, prophetic. 

del' phln, del phin-I-an, a. [Delphine.] 

del-phln ate, s. [Eng. delphin(e) ; suff. -ate 
(Cketn.) (q.v.).J 

Ckem. : A salt formed by a union of del- 
phinic acid with a base. 

del-pliine, del phln, a. As. [Lat. delphis , 
delphinus = a dolphin,] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Ichthy. : Pertaining to the Dolphin oi 
Delphinida?. 

2. Bibliography : Prepared or published for 
the use of the ‘Dauphin of France; a title 
given to a certain edition of the Latin classics, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
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prepared and annotated by thirty-nine of the 
most eminent scholars of the time, at the 
command of Louis XIV., king of France, for 
the benefit of his son, the Dauphin of France 
[in usum Delphini), under the superintendence 
of his governor, Mootausier, and his tutors, 
Bossuet and Huet. 

E. As substantive : 

Chem. : A neutral fat found in flic oil of 
Delphinus globiceps, D. Phoctvna, and D.inar- 
ginatus. It is an oil which boils at *258 . It 
is soluble in hot alcohol. One hundred parts 
of delphin, saponified with potash, >ield thirty 
six parts of valeric acid, fifty-nine parts of 
deic acid, and fifteen parts of glycerin. 

del-phm l-a, del-phin-a, del'-phx-a, 
del-phin ine, s. [Delphine.] 

Chem. : An alkaloid C 24 H 35 NOJ, obtained 
from the seeds of Delphinium, staphisagria or 
Stavesacre. It is a yellowish-white powder 
w hich turns biow n at 102° and melts at 119 s . 
It is soluble in alcohol and ether. Delphinine 
when taken produces nausea, and causes irri- 
tation when rubbed on the skin. It is used 
as a remedy in chronic swellings of the glands. 


del phln op' ter a, s. pi. [Lat. delphinus 
= a dolphin, and Gr. irrepou ( pteron ) = a tin. ] 

Zool. : A sub- division of the Delphinidm 
established by Comte de Lac£p£de to include 
such members of that family as, like Belugic, 
do not possess a dorsal fin. As a generic 
name (Delphinoplertis) it is still used by some 
authors, who class under it the Right Whale- 
porpoise, or D< Iphinopt crus Per onii, the D. Com- 
mersonii, and D. borealis. The two former 
inhabit seas ofliigh south latitudes, whilst the 
latter is found in the North Pacific. These 
species are about five or six feet long. 

del-phin-o-rhyh ehus, s. [Lat. delphinus 
— a dolphin, mid Gr. pvyx 0l > ( rhunchos ) = a 
snout. ] 

Zool: A genus of Cetaceans, family Del- 
phinidte, in which the beak is very long and 
narrow, being often four times the length of 
the skull. Like the True Dolphins, they have 
a dorsal fin, but no furrow' between the beak 
and forehead. Some six species have been 
placed under this genus, of which Delphino- 
rhynchus coronatus, which frequents the Spitz- 
bergen Seas, is the largest, measuring from 
thirty to thirty-six feet. 


* del-ta-f l-ca’-tlon, s. [Gr. fieAra (delta) , 
Lat. fiido - to make.] The act or process ot 
forming a delta at the mouth of a river, 

tdcl-ta'-ie, a. [Eng. delta ; -ic.] Pertaining 
to, or of the form of, a delta. 

t del tic, a. [Eng. ddHa); -k\] The sam® 
as Deltaic (q.v.). 

dcl-to hc'-dron, s. (Gr. fir A to (delta), the 
form fie At. 1 (delta) takes when the first element 
in a compound, and eSpa (hedra) — a seat , . 
a base.] 

Ceom. : A solid, the surface of which it 
formed by twenty-four deltoids. (Rossiter.) 

del toid, a. A s. [Gr. fitAroeifiTjs ( deltoeides ) = 
delta-shaped, triangular, from Gr. £<Ara 
(delta), and elfiov (cu/os) = form, appearance.] 
[Delta. ] 

A. .4s adj. : Resembling the Greek letter A 
in section or outline ; triangular. Applied— 

L In Anat. : To a triangular muscle of the 
shoulder, moving the arm. 

2. In Bot. : To a leaf of a triangular or nearly 
triangular shape. Properly applied solely to 
describe the transverse sections of solids. 


del-phin ic, a. [Eng . delphin(e) ; -ic.] 

Chcm . ; Of or pertaining to delphine, 

delphinic aeid, s. [Valeric acid.] 

del*phin' l-dag, s. pi. [Lat. delphin(us) = a 
dolphin, and fern. adj. pi. sutf. -ido\] 

1. Zool. : One of the families into which the 
order Cetacea is divided. It comprises such 
forms as the True Dolphins, the Fresh -Water 
Dolphins of the Ganges and Amazon, the Por- 
poises, the Beluga, the Orca, and, according 
to some authors, the Narwhal. The members 
of this group possess considerable diversity in 
outward form, in skeletal characters, and den- 
tition ; but in all the head is of moderate size, 
and, with the exception of the Narwhal, they 
agree in having numerous conical teeth in 
both jaws, whilst nearly all have dorsal fins. 

2. PaUront. : The Delphiniche are found 
fossil in deposits of Miocene and later date, 
some of the genera being now extinct. 

del phm ite, s. [Named from being found 
in Dauphiny ; Eng. sntf. -ite (Min.) (q v.).] 
[Dauphin.] 

Min. : A variety of Epidnte occurring in 
yellowish-green crystals, sometimes trans- 
parent, and found near Bourg d'Oisans, in the 
Piedmontese Alps. 

del-phin -1 um, s. [Lat. delphinus = a dol- 
phin, from the resemblance which the nectary 
bears to the imaginary figures of the dolphin.] 

Bot. : Larkspurs, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Rannnculaceie. They are 
widely spread over the northern temperate zone 
They are erect, branching, annual or peren- 
nial shrubs, with blue or violet, rarely w'hite, 



racemose flowers ; calyx deciduous, petal-like, 
and irregular. Delphinium stnphimgria , or 
Btuvesaere, has seeds which are irritant and 
narcotic, and yield the alkaloid delphinia 
(q.v.). D. Consolida is a simple astringent. It is 
found in a semi-wild state in parts of England. 

del'-phin Old, a. [Gr. Be A^is ( delphis ), genif. 
fieA(J>u<os (delphinos) = a dolphin, and e!fio$ (eidos) 
= appearance.] Resembling or partaking of the 
nature of a dolphin or the delphinidai. 

del phin one, s. (Eng. delphin; suff. - one 
(Chem.) (q.v.).] 

Chem. : A synonym of Valerone (q.v.). 


del-phin -u-la, s. [A dimin. from Lat. del- 
phinus.] 

Zool. : A genus of Mollusca having a tur- 
binated, suhdiscoidal, aad urabilicated uni- 
valve shell. 

del phi nus, s. [Lat., from Gr. fieAtfu? (del- 
phis), geuit. fieA<£u'o« (delphinos) = a dolphin.] 

] . Zool. : A genua of Cetaceans, and tire 
typical one of the family Delpliinid* (q.v.). 
It includes numerous species, but the best 
known are the Common Dolphin (Delphinus 
delphis) and the Bottle-nose Dolphin ( D . tursio) 
of our coasts. Hie Dolphin occurs commonly 
in all European seas, and is especially abun- 
dant in the Mediterranean. 

2. PaUeont. : The genus Delphinus appears 
to date from the Miocene Tertiary, being well 
represented in deposits of Pliocene age. In 
Miocene strata also occur the Delphinoid re- 
mains, which have been referred to the genus 
Stereodelphis. (Nicholson.) 

3. Astron. : The Dolphin, a constellation in 
the northern hemisphere. 

Del -sar'-tian, a. Reluting to Francis 
Delsarte, a French Binger and teacher of physi- 
cal exercises; pertaining to the Deleartian 
system. 

Delsartian (or Delsarte) system, 

s. A system of physical exercises, somewhat 
like calisthenics, introduced by Francois Del- 
sarte, and intended to promote the grace and 
vigor of the body. 

Del'-sar-ti^m, s. The Delsartian system. 

del-ta, s. Due name of the fourth Greek 
letter, corresponding with the English d. As 
a capital it is written A.] Originally applied 
to the A-shaped island formed by deposits 
between the two mouths of the Nile ; after- 
wards applied to other similarly shaped tracts 



formed at the mouths of large rivers by two 
or more diverging branches. The deltas of 
many rivers, as the Ganges, Niger, Mississippi, 
&c., are geologically most instructive, exhibit- 
ing, as they do, perfect analogues of many of 
the older formations in magnitude, variety of 
composition, alternation of beds, and entomb- 
ment of plants and animals. 

" Before the Restoration scarcely one ship from the 
Thames had ever visited the Belta of the Ganges." — 
Macaulay But. Eng,,cYi. xviii. 


B, As substantive : 

1. Geom. : A four-sided figure formed of two 
unequal isosceles triangles on opposite sides 
of a common base. (Rossiter. ) 

2, Anat. ; The deltoid muscle. 

deltoid-hastate, a. 

Bot. : A term applied to a hastate leaf when 
short, and resembling the Greek letter delta, 
as in ivy, die. 

deltoid ovate, a. 

Bot. : A term applied to a leaf having an 
outline between the shape of a A and an egg. 

"de iii brum, s. [Lat] 

1. Roman Antiquity : 

(1) A sbriue, a temple, or other hallowed ot 
sacred place. 

(2) That part of the temple in which the 
altar or statue of the deity was erected. 

2. Eccles. Arch. : A font or baptismal basin. 

* de lud-a-bil l-ty, s. [Eng. deludabRe); 
-ity.] The quality of being easily deceived or 
imposed upon. 

de-lud -a-ble, a. [Eng. delud(e) ; -dble.\ 
Capable ‘of being deluded; easily imposed 
upon or deceived. 

« Hot well understanding omniscience, he la not so 
ready to deceive himself, as to falsify unto him whose 
cogitation ia in no ways dcluddblt i" — Broume ; Vulgar 
Err our i. 

de-lude', v.t. [Lat. deludo — to mock, to de- 
ceive : de (iutens.), ludo = to play.] 

1. To deceive, to impose upon; to beguile, 
to cheat. 

" He. after the fashion of all the false prophets who 
have deluded themselves and others, . . . '—Macaulay: 
But. Eng., ch. xxiv. 

2, To frustrate, to disappoint. 

” It delude* thy search." Dryden. 

For the difference between fo delude and 
to deceive, see Deceive. 

de-lud -ed, pa. par. A a. [Delude.] 


de lud -er, s. [Eng. delud(e); -er.\ 

1 . One who deludes, deceives, or imposes 
upon another ; a deceiver, a cheat, an impostor. 

" And every blow that siuks the heart 
B»ds the deluder rise." 

Goldsmith : An Oratorto. iL 

2. One who beguiles. 

*• And thus the sweet deludtrs tune the song." 

Pope : Burner ; Odyuey, xu. 22L 


de-lud'-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Delude.] 

A. A B. As pr. par . & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. ./Is subst. : The act of beguiling, deceiv 
ing, or imposing upon ; a beguilement. 

“ Ananiaa and Sappbira's dainty deludittgx with a 
smooth lie."— Bp. Prideaux : Euchologia, p. 2*!8. 


del -iige, s. [Fr. deluge ; from Lat. diluvium, 
from" diluo = to wash away ; di = dis = apart ; 
luo — to wash.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I. Literally : 

1. A general overflowing of water or inun- 
datioa ; specifically, the general inundation or 
flood in the time of Noah. 


boil, b 6 ^; p<Silt, Jowl; eat, 9eU, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, Uiis; sin, a$; expeet, ^Cenophon, exist, ph 1 
clan, -tian = -tion, -Sion = oh tin; -J,ion, -£ion = zhfm. -clous, -tious, -sioua — shus. -hie, -die, Ac. = bcL del- 
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deluge— demagog! 


•’The upoatltj doth plainly lntlmat#, that the old 
world wil» subject to perish by a deluge, as this Is 
subject to perish by ei/utiagratlon.”— Durnet'i Theory. 

2. An overflowing of tha natural bounds of 
a river ; a flood. 

” No longer then within hl» banks lie dwells, 

First to a torrent then a deluge swells. ' 

Denham: Cooper ■ Hill, 85% 35fi. 

II. Figurative'}/ : 

1. Applied to a torrent or flood of anything 
resembling water, as tire, lava, melted stone, &c. 

"The beds otlavfi ri«e In sncccvdve gently-sloping 
plains, towards the intirl«<r, whence the deluge* of 
melted stone have originally proceeded.'' — Darwin: 
Voyage round the World jlH7U). cli. i.. p «. 

2. A violent or overwhelming calamity. 

B. Scripture : The great flood or cataclysm 
seot. in punishment of flagrant, sins committed 
hy the antediluvians, all of whom were drowned 
with the exception of Noah, his wife, his three 
sons, Japheth, Klmm, and Ilum, with their 
three wives, in all eight, persons, who were 
aaved in an ark which the Patriarch was com- 
manded to build. For details see Genesis vi. 
to viii. Three schools of thought or opinion 
exist with respect to the deluge. 1st. The 
common one that it was universal not merely 
as regards the human race, lmt with respect to 
the world, every part of which, the highest 
peaks of the Himalayas not excepted, wnasub- 
merged. 2nd. That whilst drowning all man- 
kind except the eight persons in the ark, it 
waa partial, being limited to Central Asia. 
The ordinary mind will consider this view 
absurd, and say that the water standing high 
in Central Asia would run over the world, be- 
coming shallower as it went *, but the geologist 
knows that in such a vast flood what appears 
to the eye the rising of the waters is really the 
sinking of the land. If the land subsided in 
Central Asia, cracks extending to the Caspian, 
the Persian Gulf, &c.. a deluge would be pro- 
duced. whilst a like npheavaTof the land would 
bring it to a termination. This view was sup- 
ported by Lenonnant.and by the Abb6 Motais, 
as consistent with Homan doctrine. 3rd. Bishop 
Colenso considers the deluge un historical. 

According to Hales, who followed the Sep- 
tnagint chronology, the deluge took place 
B.c. 3155. According to Usslier, who adopted 
the Hebrew reckoning, it was b.c. 2348. 

Traditions of such an event are found among 
many races. For these, and for the subject of 
the deluge generally, see Hugh Miller'a Testi- 
mony of the Rocks, only be it observed that tha 
Indian narrative of Shem, Ham, and Japheth 
was an impudent forgery of Captain Wilford's 
Hindoo Pundit, a fact of which Mr. Miller 
when ha quoted it was not aware. {Deluge 

TABLET.] 

The old view that the foasil9 collected by 
the geologists were deposited during the 
Noaehian deluge is now held only hy the un- 
enlightened, and even the Reliquia: Diluviance 
of Ur. Buckland are attributed to an earlier 
aubmergeoce, the date of which is determined 
to have been during the Newer Pliocene period. 

deluge tablet, deluge tablets, s. k 

8 . pi. 

Archccol. : The name given to a tablet or 
tablets (the eleventh of the Izdubar Legends) 
inscribed with cuneiform w riting, which being 
translated is found to contain the Chaldean 
accouot of the deluge. Perhaps it may have 
beeo originally Aecadian. A paper on tha 
subject was read by Mr. George Smith, of the 
British Museum, before the Society of Bib- 
lical Archeology, on Dec. 3, 1872 [Biblical 
Arcjleology], and a revised translation pub- 
lished in 1874. What Mr. George Smith called 
the Flood-hero was Adra-hasis. la Babylonian 
proper names compounded like this of two 
elements, either might at pleasure be placed 
first. Reversing the relative positions of the 
two elements, the name becomes Uaais-adra, 
which being imperfectly heard by the Greeks 
was by them written Xithurus or Xisithrus. 
This pious man was ordered by the god 
Izdubar to make a ship of a certain number 
of cubits length, breadth, and height. 

"Cause,” it was said, “ to ascend the seed of life all 
of it to the midst of the shin.'' " Into the deep launch 
It," Adra-hasis replied. "When by mo it shall be 
done, 1 shall he derided by young men and old iuen.” 

The deity insisted : 

" Into it enter, and the door of the ship turn. Into 
the midst of it thy grain, thy furniture, and thy 
poods, thy wealth (?). thy woman servants, thy female 
slaves, and the yonug men, the beasts of the fiel i, the 
animals of the Held ; all I will gather, and I will send 
to thee : they shall be Inclosed In thy door.” 

Omitting much, let the following sufflea as 
further specimens of the tablets : 


“ Wine In receptacles and wine I collected like the 
r-aters of n river : abo food like the du»t of the cartli ; 
also I collected in boxes with my hand and placed. . . 
Seed of life the whole I caused to go up into the ship. 

. . , A flood Hhamas made, and he spake, saying, ' In 
the night 1 *dl cause it to rain from heaven heavily; 
enter the midst of tb«- slop, and shut thy door.' That 
flood hapjxj ned, of which ho spake, saying, ’In the 
night 1 will cause it to rain from heaven heavily. ''. . 

"The bright earth to a waste wim turned, the surface 
of the earth like ... It swept it destroyed all life 
from the fare of the earth, the strong deluge over the 
people reached to heaven . . ‘In heaven the gods 
feared the tempest, and sought refuge, t hey ascended 
to the heaven of Anu. . . Six days and nights passed, 
the wind, deluge, and atorm overwhelmed. On the 
seventh day in its course the rain from heaven, and 
all the deluge which hail destroyed like an earth- 
quake quieted, the sea he caused to dry, and the wind 
and deluge ended.' ... “1 pe reel veil the sea making 
h tossing, and the whole of mankind turned to c <mip- 
tlon. . . . Like r**eil* the corpses floated. . . To the 
country of Vizir w.-nt the ship; the mountain of 
NUir stopped the ship, and to pass over it waa not 
able.” "I sent forth « dove, and It left. The dove 
went and turned, ami a resting-place It could uot 
enter, and It returned. I sent forth a swallow, and It 
left. The swallow went mid turned, and a resting- 
place It could not enter, and it returned. I scut forth 
a riven, and It left. The raven went, and the corpses 
which were In the water It saw. and It did eat, it 
swum and wandered away, and did not return. 1 sent 
the animals forth to the four winds. 1 poured out a 
libation. 1 built nil altar on the peak of the moun- 
tain.”— Uib. ArcfueoL Hoc. Tram., III. (1874J, Mo- 5 'jC. 

del uge (1), v.t A i. [Deluoe, 5.) 

A. Transitive : 

I. Lit. : To overwhelm or drown with water; 
to flood, to inundate. 

"The whole country wns deluged, and the Duk- s 
camp became a marsh." — ilacaal ay : Uut. ding , 
ch. xi v. 

H. Figuratively: 

I. To overwhelm, to sweep over, to cover. 

2. To overwhelm, or causa to sink under 

the weight of any calamity. 

" At length corruption, like a general flood, 

Shall deluge all." 

Pope : Moral Essays. Hi. 155. YX. 

* B. Intrans. : To be deluged ; to be sub- 
jected to a deluge. 

" Td weep the world to such a strain. 

That.it should deluge ouce again.” 

Marq. of Montrose : On the Death of Charles I. 

* de-luge' (2), v.i. [Fr. deloger = to dislodge.] 
To dislodge, to remove. 

" In the law Land I come to seik refuge, 

And purposlt thalr to mak my residence. 

But singular Proffeit gart me sone deluge 

Lyndsay: H'arArw ( 1592), p. 265. 

del -uged, pa. par . or a. [Deluoe (1), v.) 

del-ug-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Deluge, r.] 

aL & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (8ee 
the verb). 

C. As subst. ; The act or proces9 of over- 
whelming with a deluge; inundation. 

de-lun'-dung, s. [Javanese.] 

Zool. : The Weasel-cat, Prionodon gracilis, a 
small quadruped inhabiting the vast forests 
of the eastern extremities of Java and Malacca. 
It ia of a pale yellowish -white colour, with 
elegantly-marked stripes and bands of a deep 
brown. It is allied to the civets, but is 
destitute of a scent-pouch. 

de-lu'-sion, s. [Lat. delusia, from debisvs, 
pa. par. of deludo = to delude, to deceive, to 
mock.] 

1 . The act of deluding, cheating, or imposing 
upon another ; a cheat, ao imposition, a de- 
ceit. 

2. The state of being deluded, deceived, or 
imposed upon. 

" That they are people peculiarly liable to . . . dela- 
tions of the imagination is lew generally acknowledged, 
hut is not less true."— .1/a caulay : Did. Eng., ch. xxiv 

3. A false impression or belief ; an illusion ; 
an error ; a mistaken idea ; a fallacy. 

"Another fatal dilution had taken possession of his 
mind, which was never dispelled till it had ruined 
him " — Macaulay : Dsst. Eng., ch. vi. 

H (1) For the difference between delusion 
and fallacy, see Fallacy. 

(2) “ Illusion haa most to do with visions of 
the imagination ; delusion with some decided 
mental deception. An illusion is an idea 
which ia presented before our bodily or 
mental vision, and which does not exist in 
reality. A delusion is a f.Use view entertained 
of something which really exists, but which 
does not possess the quality or attribute er- 
roneously ascribed to it." ( Trench : Eng. 
Synonyms.) 

de lu-sive, a. [Lat. delus(us), pa. par. of 
delude, and Eng. adj, suff. -u«.] Deluding, 
deceiving, deceptive, beguiling ; apt to de- 
ceive, impose upon, or mislead. 


” Time flies ; it hU melancholy task 
To bring, and bear away, deiut itt holms.” 

Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. rL 

de-lu'-sfve-ly, culv. [Eng. delusive; - ly .] In 
a delusive, deceptive, or misleading manner. 

"Ho that seta prestigious!)' mid dclutively.‘'-~L<iule : 
Mng-Astro-Manver, p. ji. 

de-Iu -sive-ness, s. [Eng. delusive; -ness.] 
The quality of being delusive or deceptive; 
deccitfuloesa. 1 

de lu -adr-y, a. [Lat. delusus , pa. par. of 
deludo, and Eug. adj. suff. -ory. J Apt to de- 
ceive or mislead ; delusive, deceptive. 

” This confidence is founded on no better foundation 
than s delusory prejudice.'’— G lanviU. 

*de lu'-vy, s. [Lat. diluvium.) A deluge, a 
flood. 

del-vaux'-ene (vaox as vdz), «. [Named 
after M. Delvaux.] 

Mineralogy : 

1. A variety of Dufrenite, It occurs at 
Besnau, near Vise, in Belgium. 

2. The aame Bonocum: (q.v.). 

del-vaux'-ite (vaux aa voz), s. [Named 
after M. Delvaux, who analysed it ; and Eng. 
sutf. - ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min.: A variety of Dufrenite. It ia of a 
yellowiah-brown to brownish- black or reddish 
colour. 8p. gr., 1'85. 

t delve, *del-ven, *del-vyn (pret ’ dntf 
• dalfe, * dolve, *dolvc, * dulvc, t delved), v.t. lei. 
[A.S. delfan; Dut. delven ; M. H. Ger. tclbcn.) 

* A. Transitive : 

L Literally : 

1. To dig ; to open up with a a pads ; to 
excavate. 

“ Heo letten delven dicbeo." Layamon, L Soi. 

2. To open or break or turn op with a apade. 

•* Then It [the erthe] delve and dicho." 

Gower, L 152. 

3. To bury ; to hide in a bole dug in the 
earth. 

"The thrldde ded bodie that la dolrm."— Wychfe : 
Select Works, ii. *). 

4. To dig up ; to dig out of the earth. 

" To delvyn up hia boonya” 

Lydgate ; Minor Poems, p. 14% 

5. To pierce, to transfix. 

"Thei dolue ruyn hondia and my feet."— iPyei fft .* 
Pt. xx i. 17. 

IL Fig. : To fathom, to get to tbe bottom 
of, to sift, to sound. 

“ I cannot delve him to the root : hia father 
Waa called Sicilius." Shaketp. : Cymbeline, L L 

t B. Intrans. : To dig, to work with a apade. 

"Whan Adam dalfe and Eu© hjaiic." — ReUg. 
p. 79. 

" They found Ser Fedeiigo at his toil 
T.ikn banished Adam delving in the aoih* 

Longfellow : Student's Tale. 

delve, s. [Delve, v .] 

t 1. Ord . Lang. : A pit, a bole, a ditch, a 
den, a cave. 

" The very tiger?, from their delve*. 

Look out, and let them pass." 

Moore: Ftre Worshippers 

2. Mining : A certain quantity of coals dug 
in tbe mine or pit. 

t delved, pa. par. or a. [Delve.] 

t del -ver, * del-var. * del-vere, s. [Eng. 
delv(e); - er .] One who digs with a apade ; a 
digger. 

* Nay, hut hear you, goodman delverf — Shakesp : 
Damlet, v. L 

t delv’-mg, pr. par., a., k s. [Delve, r.) 

A. k B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (Sea 
the verb). 

C, As subst. : The act or process of digging 
with a spade. 

* de'-ma, s. [A.S.] A judge, an arbiter. 

*• The helend is alles monc ennes demaf'—O. Eng 
Homilies, p. 9% 

de-m&g net-l-za'-tion, 5 . [Eng. demag- 
netise) ; -afion.] The act or process of de- 
magnetizing, or of freeing from magnetic or 
mesmeric influence. 

de-mag-net-ize, v.t. [Pref. de = away, 

from, and Eng. magnetize (q.v.).] To deprive 
of magnetic polarity ; to free from mesmeric 
influence. 

dem -a-go-gi, s. pi. [A Latinised pi. of tha 
Gr. iTj/Kuyoiyos ( demagogos ) = a demagogue 
I (Q- v -)-] Demagogues. 


late, f&t. fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her. there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pSt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, 00, ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 


demagogic- demayn 
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‘’These noted demagogi were but hirelings and 
tributary rhetoricians.' — Uacket : Life of Archbishop 
ll'iltiami, pt. i., p. 175. 

dem-a-gog'-ic, dcm-a-gog'-ic-al, a. 

[Or. 5r)fxayu>yiKo<; (demagogikos), from Bypa- 
ywyo? (demagdgos) = a demagogue.] Pertain* 
ing to or characteristic of a demagogue ; fac- 
tious. 

"There U a set of dimagogical fellows who keep 
calling out . . ."—Lytton ; My Novel, bk. x!., ch. it 

* dem'-a-gog 19m, t dem'-a-goguo 19m, 

s. [Eng. demagogue ; -ism.] The practices or 
tenets of a demagogue. 

"The great drag upon it— namely, demagog ism— hsa 
crumbled to pieces of Its own accord.”— C. Kingsley: 
Alton Locke (Pref.). 

dem -a-gogue, s. [Gr. Byp.aymy6s (dcnui- 
< 7 o< 70 s),* from 8rj/u.o<; (demos) — tiie people, and 
aywyo? (agogas) = leading ; ayu> (ago) — to 
lead ; Fr. demagogue. “ Bossuet(d. 1704) first 
introduced the word into French. '* (Trench: 
English Past £ Present , Lect. iii.)] 

J . In a good sense : One who is a leader 
of the people by his superior eloquence or 
oratory. 

" Demosthenes and Cicero, though each of them a 
leader, or. as the Greeks called it, a demagogue, in a 
popular state, yet seemed to differ in their practice."— 
SurifL 

2. In a bad sense: An unprincipled or 

factious publie orator who obtains an influ- 
ence over the mob by great professions, and 
by suiting his addresses to the prejudices of 
his hearers. 

•’ In every age the vilest specimens of human nature 
are to be found among demagogues. '— Macaulay : Hist, 
Eng., ch. v. 

H The occurrence of the word demagogue 
in the Eikon Bust like made Milton doubt 
whether the production emanated from Charles 

at all. 

" Setting aside the affrlghtment of thl9 goblin word 
(demagogue 1, for the King, hy his leave, cannot coin 
English as he could money to be current, and it is 
believed this wording was above his known style and 
orthography, and accuses the whole composure to bo 
conscious of some other author.”— Milton : Eikono- 
clcutes, § 4. ( Trench : On Some Def. in our Eng. Diet,, 
p. 26.) 

* dcm , -a-gOg-y > , *. [Eng. demogog(ue); -y.] 
The same as Demagog ism (q.v.). 

" A store of figures of speech, which he airs in stand- 
ing out against demagogy — Daily Notes, Nov. 15, 

1881, p. 6. 

* de mai'-en, v. [Dismay.] 

* de-main', s. [Demesne.] 

* de main', * de mean, v.t. [Lat, de = 
away, from, and manus (Fr. main)— the band.] 
To punish by cutting off the hand. 

", . . and then demeaning and executing them, 
what in fields, and what on scaffolds, as the most 
desperate traitors.” — Or oaks hank : Hist. Church of 
Scotland (ArgylVt Declaration), iL 316. 

* de-maine', v.t. [Demean.] 

* de maine, * de-meigne, * de-meine, 
* de meyn, * de-meyne, s. [O. Fr. de- 

meine, demaine. domains: Sp., Port., & Ital. 
dtminia, from Lat. dominium = power, juris- 
diction.] Power, authority, control. 

“Every creature 

Sometime a yere hath love in hia demaine." 

Gower , 111 849. 

de-mand', v.t. & i. [Fr. demand er ; Sp. & 
Port, de.mandar : Ttal. dimandare, from Low 
Lat. demanda = to demand ; Lat. ibmando — 
to commit, give in trust; de — away, down, 
and marulo = to commit.] 

A. Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) To ask or elaim with authority, or as a 
right. 

*’ But Fate, Archilochus, demands thy hreath.” 
Pope : Homer's Iliad, xiv 540. 

(2) To ask or elaim (without any idea of 
authority). 

(3) To question, to interrogate authorita- 
tively. 

" Demand me nothing." Shakes p. : Othello, v. 2. 

(4) To inquire ; to seek to ascertain by ques- 
tioning. 

"Why demand you thlfl?"— Shakesp. : Love's La- 
bour's Lost, v. 2. 

2. Fig. : To call for, require, or necessitate. 

", . . prophecy demands 
A longer respite, unaccomplished yet." 

Ctnoper : Task, ii 66, 67. 

IL Lam ; To sue for ; to seek to obtain by 
legal process. 


B. Intransitive : 

* I. To claim, to ask as a right. 

" He doth demand to have repaid a hundred thou- 
sand crowns.''— Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, il. 1. 

' 2. To ask, to inquire. 

"Arid the soldiers likewise demanded of him, say- 
ing, And what shall we do ? "—Luke iii. 14. 
li Crabb thus discriminates between to de- 
mand and to require : “ We demand that which 
is owing and ought to be given ; we require 
that which we wish and expect to have douc. 
A demand is more positive than a requisition ; 
the former admits of no question ; the latter 
is liable to be both questioned and refused : 
the creditor makes a denmnd on the debtor ; 
Hie master requires a certain portion of duty 
from his servant : it is unjust to demand of a 
person what he has no right to give ; it is 
unreasonable to require of him what it is not 
in his power to do. A thing is commonly 
demanded in express words ; it is required hy 
implication : a person demands admittance 
when it is not voluntarily granted ; lie requires 
respectful deportment from those who are 
subordinate to him. In the figurative appli- 
cation the same sense is preserved : things of 
urgency and moment demand immediate at- 
tention; difficult matters require a steady 
attention.” (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

de mand , de mandc, * de maunde, s. 

[Fr. demande ; Sp. & Port, demanda; Ital. 
dimanda.] [Demand, v.} 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of demanding or claiming with 
authority, or aa a right ; an authoritative 
elaim or request. 

2. The asking of a priee for good a on aale, 
or for work done, 

3. That which is demanded ; a elaim. 

4. An earnest or peremptory question or 
inquiry. 

5. A question, a problem, a query. 

6. The calling for or desire to purchase 
anything. 

II. Technically: 

1. Law: , 

(1) (See extraet.) 

” The asking uf what la due. It hath also a proper 
signification distinguished from plaint; for all civil 
actions are pursued either by demands or plaints, and 
the pursuer is called demandant or plaintiff. There 
are two manners of demantt*. the one of deed, the 
other in law: in deed, aa in every praecipe, there is 
express demand ; in law, as every entry in laud dis- 
tress for rent, taking or seizing of goods, and such like 
acts, which may be done without any words, are de- 
mands in law.”— Blount. 

(2) That which is demanded, claimed, or 
aued for. 

*[ (1) Demand and supply ( Polit . Econ .) : A 
phrase used to denote tbe relations between 
the demand for any article by consumers, and 
the supply of it by the producers— that is, 
between consumption and production. These 
relations determine tbe price or exchangeable 
value of the various commodities. If the de- 
mand exceeds the supply then the price rises; 
on the other hand, if the supply exceeds the 
demand the priee falls. 

(2) In demand: Mueh sought after; in re- 
quest. 

(3) On demand : On being presented. 

demand note, s. A note payable on 
demand; spec. (U. S. Hist ), one of the notes 
authorized by Congress in 1861 for an issue of 
850,01)0,000 of paper money. 

de mand -a-hle, a. [Eng. demand ; -abk.] 
That may be demanded, claimed, or asked for. 

" All sums drmandable, for licence of 'alienation to 
be made of lauds hoi den in chief, have heeu stayed in 
the way to the lianaper.'' — Bacon. 

* de mand ant, s. [Fr., pr. par. of de. - 

nmnder = to demand. 

Lav: : One who makes a demand at law ; a 
plaintiff in a real action ; a plaintiff generally. 

de-m&n-date, v.t. [Lat. demandatus, pa. 
par. of demando = to give in charge to, to 
commend to.] To delegate or commission. 
(Bp. Hall: Works , x. 186.) 

de mand'-er, s. [Fr. demandeur.] 

1. One who demands or claims anything. 

2. One who asks a question ; a questioner ; 
an interrogator. 


3. One whu asks or aeeka for anything with 
a view to purchase. 

" They grow very fast and fat, which also bettereth 
their taste, and delDeretb them to the demanderf 
ready use at all seasons."— Carets. 

de mand ing, jrr. par., a.,k s. [Demand, v.J 
A. & B. As pr. par. £ jurticip. adj, : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of claiming or asking 
authoritatively or as a right ; a questioning. 

* de-man -dress, s. [Eng. dcmaud(e)r ; -«*.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A female demaoder or 

claimer. 

2. Law : A female demandant. 

*dc mane, "de maine, v.t. [Demean.) 
To treat (generally in a bad sense) ; to mal- 
treat. 

"Sail I tbe se demanit on sic wyse ? " 

Doug. : Virgil, 294, 1. 

de mar eate, v.t. [Formed from demarca- 
tion (q.v.).] 

1. Lit. : To mark or fix the limits of ; to 
bound. 

. . each of whom holds his own separately dema tr- 
eated lauds."— Atherurum, August 26, 1882, p. 265. 

2. Fig. : To mark the limits of ; to discri- 
minate, to distinguish. 

“The fact Is that gratitude Is a passion with all 
tbe lower animals, and this demarcates them very 
sharply from man.” — Athemrum, October 28, 1882. 

de mar-ea tion, ’ de mar-ka tlon, s. 

(Fr. demarcation.} 

I. Literally : 

1. The aet of marking or fixing the bounds 
or limits of. 

2. A boundary, a limit. 

II. Fig. : A bound, a limit, a line of separa- 
tion or distinction. 

“We can see why it is that no line of demarcation 
can be drawn between species."— Darwin: Origin of 
Species (1859), ch. xiv.,p. 409. 

dem arch (1), s. [Gr. Byfxapxos (demarchos), 
from Bypos (demos) = a district, and apxw 
(archo) = to govern.] 

Greek Antiq. : The governor or ehief offieer 
of a Greek deiue or district ; a mayor. 

* de-mar fh (2), s. (Fr. demarche = step, gait.) 
A mareh, a walk, an advance. 

" Reason checks fancy in Its most extravagant 
sallies, and Imagination enlivens reason in its most 
solemn demarches.”— Collect of Lett, in Loud. Joum. 
(1721), No X. 

t de-ma-ter i-a-11 za tion, s. [Pref. de 
= away, ami Eng. materialization (q.v.).] The 
destruction, evaporation, or dissipation of 
matter. 

“To prevent that gradual process of dematerializa- 
t ion. Lytton : My Novel, bk- iii., ch. xvii, 

t de-ma-ter'-i-a-llze, v t. [Pref. df=away, 
from, and Eng.* materialize (q.v.).] To de- 
prive of material qualities or characteristics. 

" Dematerializing matter by stripping it of every 
thing . . . which has distinguished matter.”— Milman. 

de-mat l © L s. pi. (Gr. Se^ano*' (deiytalion) 
= a little bundle, diruin. of Septa (dema) = a 
bundle, Sew ( deo) = to bind.] 

Bot. : A family of Hypliomycetous Fungi, 
growing on the dead parts of plants, and 
characterised by the mostly septate spores 
being attached to rigid thick-walled filaments, 
which are continuous or septate. There are 
twenty-three British genera. (Griffith £ Hen • 
frey.) 

de-mftt l um, s. [Gr. SeptanoE (dentation) — 
a little bundle.] 

Bot. : A genus of Dematiei (q.v.), growing 
upon dry leaves, bark, &e., distinguished by 
the sporiferous branehlets arising elosely 
together near the base of the erect filaments. 
Dematium griseum, tbe only British species, 
is found on rotten hazel -stumpa. (Griffith £ 
Henfrcy .) 

* de-maunde’, s. [Demande.] 

“ And I answer to that demaunde agnvn." 

Chaucer : C. T., 4.891 

* de-mayn , * de-mayne, s. [Demaink, 

Demean, s.] 

J. Power, authority, jurisdiction. 

“ To have yn demayn othlr woman." 

Alisaunder, 7 M0. 

2. Demeanour. 

" Right fayre and modest of demay nef 

Spenser: F. Q., II. lx. *0 l 

3. Treatment 


boil, poiit, J<SM; cat, 9eU, chorus, 9hin, bench; gc, gem; thin, this; sin, a?; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. -ing. 

-clan, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -§ion = zhun. -cions, -tious, -sious - shiis. -ble, -die, Ac. = bel, dpL 
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•demc, v.t. [Deem.] 

demo, s. [Gr. Stj/xos (d«mos).] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A sub-division or district in 
Greece ; a township. 

2. Biology: 

(1) A zooid. 

(2) An undifferentiated aggregate of monads. 

de-mean, *de maine, de-meane, 
* de-mene, *de meyne, v.t. [Fr. (*?) 
demen er = to bustle about ; O. Fr. dtmener — 
to conduct, to guide: tie — Lat. de — down, 
and mener = to guide, from Low Lat. mino — 
to lead, to conduct ; Lat. mino — to drive.] 

* I. To manage, to treat, to eon duct. 

" To lat a foole bun govpnmimce 
Of tiling that hr mu not donrynr" 

Ch<ivcer m Houa of Fame. IL 4&0# 

2. {Reflex.) To behave nr conduct oneself. 

"The troops were required to demean themselves 
with clviltty towards ali classes."— Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. ix. 

3 To debase, to lower, to degrade. (This 
sense is due to erroneous derivation from Lat. 
prep, de = down, and Eng. mean, adj. = base.) 

• de-mean' (1), s. [Demean, v .] 

1. Conduct, treatment, or management. 

2. Behaviour, carriage, demeanour. 

"Ail kind and courteous, and of sweet dcmrane." 

Li ily : IVonuin in the Moon, 0 2. 

3. Treatment. 

"Of ail the vile demeanr and ua.u'C lind." 

Spenser: F. q . VI. vL 18. 

•de mean’ (2), s. [Demesne.] 

1. The same as demesne (q.v.). 

2. Property, resources. 

** You kuow how narrow our demeanjare."— M<is*ingcr. 

• de mean an^e, s. [Eng. demean; -ance.] 
Demeanour. {Skelton.) 

de meaned , pa. par. or a. [Demean, v .] 

de-mean' ing, ‘ de mean yng, pr. par., 
a., A: s. [Demean, v.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. iC jxirticip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. Asvubst. : Demeanour, behaviour, conduct. 

de mean' our, * demeasnure, * de 
meanure, ’ demenure, s. [From de- 
mean, v. (q.v.).] 

* I. Conduct, treatment, or management of 
a business. 

"God commits the managing so great a trust . . . 
wholly to the demeanour of every grown man" — 

Milton. 

2. Conduct, carriage, behaviour, manners, 
deportment. 

" Both the demeanour of Monmouth and that of 
Grey, during the journey, filled ail observers with 
surprise."— Macaulay Hist. Eng., ch, v. 

de mo-dl-e-ta -te, phr. [Lat. = of or in 
half.] 

Law: A term applied to a jury consisting 
half of foreigners, impanelled to try a case in 
which an alien is indicted. 

• demeine, * demeyn, s. [Dematne, $.) 

• de-melle', s. [VT.dtmtM.) An engagement, 
an encounter. 

• de-mel’-li-tie, s. [Demelle.J A hurt, a 
stroke, an injury. 

• de-mem -ber, v.t. [Fr. di-membrer; from 
Lat. de = away, from, and memhrum — a limb.] 
To dismember, to mutilate. 

"Quhare ony mane ImppiniB to be stane or dc- 
membrit." — Acts James IV., 1491 (e<i 1814), p. '225. 

• de mem -brare, s. [Eng. demember; -er.] 
One who mutilates or maims another. 

•• The schirref . . . s.dl pass aud peraeu the slaaris 
or demembraris line or man." — Acts James IV., 1491 
(ed. 1814), p. 225. 

'de mem bra-tion, s. [Eng. dememb(e)r ; 
-ation.] The act of dismembering, mutilatiug, 
or maiming another. 

de mem -bre, a. [Fr., pa. par. of demem- 
brer.] 

Her.: The same as Dismembered (q.v.). 

• de -men-^jr, $. [Fr. demence ; Lat. dementia.] 
Madness. 

" The kyog his clemency 
Dispenaetb with his demency.” 

Skelton : Poems, p. 16L 

• dem'-end, s. [A.S. demend.] A judge. 


** For that hie uliuleu coowen urv demendcs wrath the." 

tf Eng. Homilies. iL. 171. 

*de mene', v.t. [Demean, r.J 

* de ment , v.t. [Lat. demem (genit. demerit Is) 
mad : tte - away, from ; mens = the mind, 
reason.] To deprive of reason ; to make mad 
or demented. 

"Always if the finger of God ill their spirit# should 
so for dement them aa to disagree. I would think there 
were yetsome life lu the play . ' — Budlie - l.etlcrt, 11 225. 

* de men tate, a. [I^at. denumfufus.) Mad, 
demented, infatuated. 

"Arise, thou d.-rrumt-ite slimcr, and come to judg- 
ment.’'— Ham mond : Works, iv. 622. 

* de men' tate, v.t. [Dementate, a.] To 
make mad ; to deprive of reason. 

"I speak not hero of men dvmentated with wine." — 
WolLuton : Bel ig ion of Mature, 5 5. 

41 de men tat ed, pa- par. or a. [Demen* 
tate, v.] 

*de men ta-tion, s. [Lat. dementatio.] 

1. The act of making mad or depriving of 
reason. 

2. Madness. 

" We would have accounted such a thought not only 
disloyalty, buWcmeuOiffori&mi iiuulliess."— ll'oocf row : 
nut., L 75. 

de-ment-ed, a. [Eng. dement : -ed.] 

1. Insane, mad, out of one’s senses. 

"Said Dumbledikes. whistling for very amazement, 
'The lassie's demented.' " — Scott : Heart of Midlothian. 
ch. xxvi. 

* 2. Foolish, stupid, nonsensical. 

"Of late they have published some wild, enthusias- 
tigk. deluded, demented, nonsensical pamphlets." — 
Walker: Peden. p. 14, 72. 

« de-ment-ed ness, s. [Eng. demented; 
-rzess.] The state or quality of being demented; 
madness, infatuation. 

'■ It is named by Pinel dementia or demonce, de- 
mentedness.'' — Pritchard. 

de men ti.-a (ti as shi), &. [Lat] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Idintcy, infatuation ; depri- 
vation of reason or intellect. 

2. Med. : Loss or feebleness of the mental 
faculties, from failing memory and confusion 
of thought ranging on to utter fatuity, with a 
vacant look, laugh, or smile. When the loss 
of faculties is induced by age, it is called senile 
dementia, of which feebleness is the chief 
symptom. 

* demeoren, * demeren, v.i. [O.Fr.*-<fe- 
morer; Sp. & Port, demorar ; Ital. dimorare ; 
Lat. demoror = to delay; morn - delay.] To 
delay. 

" Demeore ye the lengTe ."— A ncren Riwle, p. 242. 

tde meph it i za tion, s. [Eng. demephi- 
tiz(e ) ; -afiem.] The act or process of purifying 
from mephitia or foul air. 

tde meph it ize, v.t. [Pref. de — away, 
from, and Fr. mephitiser = to infect with foul 
air; mephitique = foul, unwholesome.] [Me- 
phitis.] To purify from mephitis or unwhole- 
some air. 


tde meph it ized, pa. par . or a. [De- 

MEPHITfZE.] 


t de-meph -lt lz-ihg, pr. par.,a. t & s. [De- 

MEPH1T1ZE.] 

A, & B. As pr. ]>ar. <£ particip . adj . : (See 
the verb.) 

C. Assubs*. ; The same as De5Iephitization 

(q.v.). 

‘demer, 4 demere, s. [Deemer.] 

* de merge', v.t. [Lat. demerge : de — down ; 
mergo = to plunge.) To plunge or sink into, 
to immerse. 

"The water in which it wm demerged." — Boyle: 
Works, iv. 519. 


de mer'-lt, s. [Fr. dendrite, from Lat. de- 
meritum = a fault, neut. sing, of demeritus, pa. 
par. of demereo — to earn merit ; demereor = 
to deserve well of ; mereo = to earn ; mereor 
— to merit.] 


• 1. (Originally): Merit, what one deserves ; 
as demereo and mereo in Latin do not mate- 
rially differ in signification. 


" My demerits 

May speak un bonneted to as proud a fortune 
As this that I have reached.” 

Shakesp . .' Othello, i. 


2 . 


2. (Svbseqvently) : The oiiposite of merit. 
One can say that a person merits punishment, 


as well aa reward ; and after the two wordi 
merit and demerit had been for a time synony- 
mous, convenience lvd to their being used in 
opposite senses, merit being retained for con- 
duct worthy of praise, and demerit for that 
obnoxious to censure. 

" Thou llv’itt by me. to uic thy breath resign ; 

Mlue is the merit, the demerit tbluc.' Hr y den. 

* de-mer'-it, v.t. hi. [Fr. tUnuriter.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To deserve, to merit either good or bad 

"If I liave demerlted any pral*e or blame.'— t'dal. 
Preface. 

2. To depreciate. 

" Faith . . . doth uut demerit Justice and rlghteou*- 
neaa "—Bp. Wootton. 

B. Intrans. : To deserve, to merit either 
good or bad. 

* de merse', v.L [Lat. demersus, pa. par. of 
demergo - to plunge in.] [Demerge.] To 
plunge into, to iinuierse, 

"The orifice of the tube will be found demersed La 
it."— Boyle. Works, Iv. 616. 

* de mersed , pa. par. or a. [Demerse.) 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Immersed. 

2. Bot. : A term applied to the leavea of 
aquatic plants, which are sunk or grow 
under the water. 

* de mer sion, *. [I^at. demcrslo , from de- 
mersns, pa. pur. of demergo.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : A plunging into a fluid ; a drown- 
ing, an immersion. 

2. Fig. : A sinking into the earth ; an over- 
whelming ; the state of being overwhelmed. 

" The sinking aud demertion of buildings Into the 
earth."— Rav- 
il. Chem. : The putting any medicine into 
a dissolving liquor or menstruum. (Bailey.) 

t de me|' mer-ize, v.t. [Pref. tk = away, 
from, aud Eng. nif«mc(q.v.).] To release 
or free from mesmeric influence. 

de mesne (s silent), *de main, * de -mean, 

s. & «. [0. Fr. demaine, domaine. “ The 

spelling demesne is false, due probably to con- 
fusion with O. Fr. mesnee or maisnie, a house- 
hold.” (Steal.)] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. An estate in land. 

" Of fair demesnes, youthful, and nobly trained.' 

Shakesp : Borneo & Juliet, iii. & 

2. Land adjoining a mansiuu ; a park. 

" The lord of this enclosed demesne, 
Coimmmicative of the good he owns. 

Admits me to a share." 

Cowper : Task. L 2UI S8. 

* 3. A district, a territory. 

"The demesnes that here adjacent lie." 

Shakesp. : Borneo * Juliet. IL L 

II. Old law : “ Demains (accordiog to com- 
mon* speech) are the lord's chief uianuor place, 
with the Lands thereto belonging, which he 
and his ancestors have from time to time kept 
in their own manual occupation ; howbeit 
(according to law) all the parts of a man nor 
(except what is in the hands of freeholders), 
are said to be demains. And the reason why 
copihold is accounted demain, is beeaubs 
copiholders are adjudged in law to have no 
other estate, hut at the will of the lord ; so 
that it is still reputed to be in a manner in 
the lord's hands.” (Blount.) 

B. As adj. : Of the nature of a demesne ; 
demesnial. 

" Tullus Hostiliua Is described as having divided the 
royal demesne laud auiong the l>oure r citizens."— 
Lewis : Cred. Early Bom. Hut (1855). ch. xL, § 14. 

* de mean 1-al (s silent), a. [Eng. demesne); 

. ial .] Pertaining to or of the nature of a 

demesne. 

De me-ter, s. [Gr., prob. for y rj pgrrjp (ge 
meter) = mother earth.) 

Gr. Mythol. : A Greek goddess, the deity of 
agriculture, and corresponding in many re- 
spects to the Homan Ceres. 

de-mi , s. [Demi, pref.] The same as Demy 
( q.v.). 

dem -l, pref. [Fr. drmi. (masc.), demie (fem.)= 
half, from Lat. dimidins, from di=dis= apart. 


fate, fht, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, w?lf, work, who, son: mute, cub, cure, unite, cur. rule, full; try, Syrian, se, oe = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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and medius — the middle.] A prefix, meaning 
half, used largely in composition in English. 

dcmi atlas, s. One who is half an Atlas, 
that ia, supports half the world. 

" The demi- Atlas of this earth, the arm 
And burgonet of men." 

Shaketp. : A atony <fc Cleopatra, 1. 6. 

demi-bastion, s. 

Fort. : A single face and flank, resembling 
the half of a bastion. 

* dcmi bath, * demi-bain, s. A hath io 
which only half the body can be immersed. 

demi baton, s. (Music) : A semi-breve 
rest. 

dcmi brigade, s. 

1 Mil.: A half-brigade. 

dcmi - cadence, s. (Music): A half- 
cadence. or a cadence on the dominant 
[Cadence.] 

* demi-cannon, s. 

Old Ordnance : A cannon of three sizea — 

(1) The lowest : A great gun that carries a 
ball of thirty pounds weight and six inches 
diameter. The diameter of the bore ia six 
inches and two-eighth parts. 

(2) The ordinary: A great gun six inches 
four-eights diameter in the bore, twelve feet 
long. It carries a shot six inches one-sixth 
diameter, and thirty -two pounds weight. 

(3) J7ie greatest : A gun six inches and six- 
eighth parts diameter in the bore, twelve feet 
long, it carries a ball of six inches five- 
eights diameter, and thirty-six pounds weight. 
{Bailey.) 

" What 1 this a sleeve, 'tis like a demi-cannon” 

Shaketp. : Taming of the Shrew, v. S, 

demi-caponniere, s. 

Fort. : A construction across the ditch, 
having but one parapet and glacia. 

* demi-castor, s. A sort of hat. 

" Nor shall any hats, failed demy-cattort, be hence- 
forth made to be sold here ." — Anderton * Origin of 
Commerce. 

demi-circle, s. An instrument for mea- 
suring and indicating angles. It resembles a 
rotractor, and has sights at each end of its 
iameter, also sights at each end of a rule or 
alidada, which has an axis over the centre of 
the circle, so a a to sweep the graduated arc. 
A given object being observed from a station, 
through the sights, the alidada is adjusted so 
that the other object ia observable through 
the sights. The point of the rule then indi- 
cates the angle. In the middle of the instru- 
ment ia a compass to show the magnetic 
bearings. By providing the instrument with 
telescopes, a considerable degree of accuracy 
may be attained, and more distant points con- 
veniently observed. It is a modest substitute 
for a theodolite. The plane of the instrument 
is placed horizontally for taking distances, 
and vertically for heights. (Knight.) 

* demi-coronal, s. a half-coronet. 

“ Marquis Dorset, bearing a sceptre of gold, on his 
head a demi-coronal of goidT' — Shaketp . . Henry VI 11., 
iv. l (Stage directions). 

* demi - cross, s. An instrument for 
taking the altitude of the aun aod stars. 

* demi culverin, s. 

Old Ordnance : A cannon of three sizea — 

1. Of the lowest size : A gun four inches two- 
eights diameter in the bore, and ten feet long. 
It carries a ball four inches diameter and aine 
pounds weight. 

2. Ordinary : A gun four inches four-eights 
diameter in the bore, teo feet long. It carries 
a ball four inches two-eights diameter, and 
ten pounds eleven ounces weight. 

3. Elder sort: A gun four inches and six- 
eighta diameter in the bore, ten feet one- third 
In length. It carries a ball four inches four- 
eighth parts diameter, and twelve pounds 
eleven ounces weight. (Bailey.) 

“They continue a perpetual volley of demi-cul - 
veri nt. Raleigh 

* demi-deify, v.t. To deify in part. 

“They demi-deify and fume him bo. 

That In due season he forgets it too." 

Cowper ; Task, V. 2R6, 267. 

demi-devil, s. One who is in nature 
half a devil. 

" Will you. I pray you, demand that demi-devil 
Why he hath thus ensnared my soul and body ? * 
Shaketp. : Othello, 1. 2. 


dcml-distance, s. 

Fort. : The distance between the outward 
polygons and the tiauk. 

* dcmi ditone, s. (M usic) : A minor third. 

t demi equitant, a. 

Bot. (Of defoliation) : Half equitant. Used 
of leaves when only half of one embraces half 
of another. Examples, Sage (Salvia officinalis) 
and Scabiosa. It is called alao obvolute. (R. 
Brown , 1874.) 

dcmi forester, s. The figure of a man 
dressed as a forester, and ending at the 
waist. 

“The family have adopted as their crest a dcmi- 
ftrrester proper, winding a h<»rn. with the motto, Free 
for a Blast. — Scott : Gray Broker (Note). 

demi god, s. One who is half a god ; one 
partaking in part of divine nature ; an infe- 
rior deity. 

" A thousand demigods on golden seat*." 

MUton : P. L. , i. 796. 

demi-goddC8S, $. A female demi-god. 

demi-gorge, s. 

Fort. : The line formed by the prolongation 
of the curtain to the centre of a bastion. 

*dcmi-groat, s. A half-groat. 

* demi hag, s. 

Old Armour: A small kind of hagbut. 

* demi island, * demi Isle, s. A 

peninsula. (Used before the word peninsula 
bad been introduced into English.) 

“In the Red Sea there lieth a great demi-itland 
named Cadara so far out Into the sea that it maketh a 
Luge gulf under the wind."— Holland : Pliny, pt i.. 
p. 235. ( Trench : On tome He/. »r» our Png. Diet., p. SI.) 

* demi jambe, *. 

Old Armour : A piece of armour which 
covered the front of the legs only. 

demi-jeu, s. (Music) : Half-power, mezzo- 
forte. (Applied to organ or harmonium play- 
ing.) (Stainer <£ Barrett.) 

- demi-lance, * demylance, s. 

Old A rmour : 

1. A light lance ; a half-pike. 

" Light demi-lancet from afar they throw." 

Hryden : Virgil ; JSnehd. 

2. A light horseman armed with a lance ; a 
laocer. 

" On their steeled head* their demi-lances wore 
Smali pennon*, which their ladies' colours bore." 

Hryden : \ Comptett of Granada, i. L 

* demi lass, s. A demi-rep. 

•’ At this hole thii pair of demi-lattes planted them- 
eelves ."— Jarvis Hon Quixote, pt L, hk. iv., ch. xvi. 

demi 1 une, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : A crescent. 

•'It is an immense mass of (tone of the shape of a 
demi-lune.."— North : Life of Lord Guilford, 1. 228. 

2. Fort. : An outwork of the nature of a 
ravelin. 

* demi-man, s. One who haa only half the 
spirit of a man. (Used as a term of reproach 
or contempt.) 

"We must adventure this battle, lest we perish by 
the complaints of this barking demi-man.*— Pnollet. 

demi monde, s. 

1. Persons not recognised in society. 

2. Prostitutes, courtesans. 

*demi natured, a. Having half the 
nature of another ; half-grown together with 
another. 

** As he had been Incorpsed and demi-natured 
With the brave beast." Shaketp. : Hamlet, iv. 7. 

demi official, a. Partly official. 

demi-parallel, s. 

Fort. : Shorter entrenchments thrown up 
between the main parallels of attack, for the 
protection of guards of the trenches. 

demi-pause, s. (Music): A minim rest. 

* demi-placcate, s. 

Old Armour: The lower part of a breast- 
plate, fastened to the upper by a buckle and 
strap. 

* demi premisses, s. Half-proved pre- 
misses. 

" They Judge conclusions hy demi-premistet and half 
principlee."— Hooker : Ecclet. Polity, v. 81. 


* demi puppet, s. A little or diminu- 
tive puppet. 

"You deml-puppett that 

By moonshine do the green-sour ringlet* make." 

Shaketp. : Tempeii, v. L 

demi quaver, s. (Music) : A eemi-quavw 
(q.v.). 

demi-rclief, dcmi rilievo, s. A term 
applied to sculpture projecting moderately 
from the face of a wall ; half raised, as if cut 
in two, and half only fixed to the plane. 
Mezzo-rilievo. A degree between alto and 
basso-rilievo. 

* demi rep, s. A woman of doubtful repu- 
tation. 

"The Sirens, those celebrated *ongatre«*e* of Sicily, 
who were ranked among the deim-gods, ?ia well as 
Uetni-rept oi antiquity." — Burney : Hitt. Afutic, 1. 300. 

demi revetment, s. 

Fort. : A retaining wall for a acarp, covering 
it aa high as protected by the crest of tho 
glacis. 

demi rilievo, s. [Demj-relief.] 

demi semi quaver, s. 

Music : A note of the value of the half of a 
semi-quaver, or one-fourtli of a quaver. In 
French “triple croche ;'‘in Italian “semi-bLa- 

croma.’ It is shown by or, when joined, 

— j a~- -- 

by and its rest by -g- . 

demi soupir, s. (Music) : A quaver reat. 

demi-tint, s. A half-tint or medium 
ahade of colour. In studying architectural 
effects it is observable that the demi-tiut ia 
the shade seen when the sun's raya strike the 
side of a house at a certain angle, say 45', with 
the ground plane. (Knight.) 

demi-toilettc, s. Morning dress. 

" For dcmi-toilette there is a large selection of suit- 
able materials. "—Timet, Oct. 30, 1875 (Advt.). 

* demi tone, s. (Music) : A semi-tone. 

* demi- vill, s. 

Old Law: A half vill, consisting of five free- 
men or frankpledges. [Vill.] 

demi wolf, s. An animal half a wolf 
and half a dog ; a cross betw een a wolf and a 
dog. 

" Shoughs. water-rugs, and demi- wol vet are clept 

Aii hy the name of clogs." 

Shaketp. : Macbeth, Hi L 

dem-i-dof-fite, s. [Rusa. demidovit.) 

Min. ; A variety of Chrysocolla, occurring 
in the Ural Mountains. 

* de- mi - grate, v.i. [Lat. demigratum, aup. 
of demigro : de — away, from, and migro — to 
travel, to wander.] To emigrate. 

* de-mi-gra’-tion, s. [Lat . demigratio.] The 
act of emigrating ; emigration ; banishment, 
exile. 

"The curse of Cain . . . that 1 b, of demigratton .* 
—Bp. Hall : Censure of TraveU , 22. 

dem'-i-john, s. [Fr. dame-jeanne, a corrup- 
tion of Arab, damagan, from Davutghan , a 
town in Khorassan, once famous for its glass- 
ware. ] A glass vessel or bottle with a large 
body and small oeck eoclosed in wicker-work. 

* dem ing, * dem-yng, pr. par., a., & s. 
[Deeming.] 

de-mi^-a-bil'-i-ty, s. [Eng. demisable \ - ity .) 

Law : The quality of being demisable. 

de mi^ -a-ble, a. [Eng. demis(e); -able.] 

Law : That can be demised ; capable of being 
leased, as an estate demisable by copy of 
court-roll. 

de mi £6, s. [Fr. dtmis (masc.), cUvilse (fern.), 
pa. par. of demettre = to put down : de = Lat. 
de down, and mettre = to place ; Lat. diniitto 
= to send away, to dismiss.] 

1. Transfer, transmission ; the devolution 
of a right or estate. 

•'There haa been a demise of the crown. At the 
instant of the demite the next heir become our lawful 
sovereign-" — Macaulay : Hitt. Png., ch. x. 

" A third attribute of the sovereign is his perpetuity. 
The king never dies, ... So tender is the law of 
eupposing even » possibility of bis death, that hi* 
natural dissolution ia gen eraliy called his demise, an 
expression which signifies merely a transfer of pro- 
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party; lor when we wy the dcmho of the cr.»w n we 
mru.ii only that, In cin»«iuence of the dkamilim ol the 
kings natural l«ody from ula lwnly politic, the Kmgilom 
j# transferred or demited to lib simeeHsor : Mid *" the 
royal dieuity remains perpetual."- -Itlackstone : Com- 
ment . bk 1., cli. vll. 

2. The death ot' a Sovereign or other exalted 
personage, (lienee euphemistically = death.) 

3. Iaiw . : A transfer or conveyance of an 
estate by lease or will for a term of years, or 
In fee simple. 

•| For the ditlerenee between demise and 
drill h, see Death. 
de nu se, v.t. [Demise, s.J 
A. Ordinary Language: 

I, Literally : 

I. In the same sense as B 
* 2. To free, to let go. 

II. t ig. : To bequeath. 

*• T.*U Tin*, what state. what dignity, what honour, 
C'.inst thon demur to auy cJifld of mine ?** 

Shake.iji. : Richard /II., Iv. 4. 

E. Law : To transfer or convey, as an estate 
for a term of years, or in fee simple ; to be- 
queath by will/ 

dc-mi sc-a hie, a. [Demisable. J 
de-mi sed, pa. par. or a. [Demise, v.J 

de mis lhg, pr. par., a., & s. [Demise, v.) 
A. A B. -4s pr. par. <£ partieijh adj. : (See 
tin* verb). 

C. .4s safest. ; The act of transferring or con- 
veying, as an estate, for a term of years, or in 
fee simple. 

* de-miss', * de misse, a. [Lat. demissus, 
pa. par. of demitto = to send dowu, to humble : 
dr — down, anil mitto = to send.] Humble, 
cast down, submissive. 

*■ He downe descended, like a most demisso 
And abject thrall" 

.Spenser: Byinne of Heavenly Love, 1S7, 138. 

* demission (de-mish -iin), s. [Fr. demis- 
sion; Lat. demissin, trom demissus, pa. par. of 
dr»i£«o = to send away.) 

1. Lit. : The act of laying down or resigning 
an ottice. 

■* So at my Lord Lindsay's coming, she subscribed 
the signature if renunciation and demission of the 
government to the prince."— M elvill : item., p. 85, 

2. Fig. : Degradation ; depressioo ; dimiou 
tion of dignity. 

“Inexorable vieour is worse than a losche demission 
of sovereign authority."— L Ett range. 

* demissionary (de-mish -un a-ry), a. 

[Eng. demission ; -ary.] 

1. Lit., Onl. Lang., if- Law: Pertaining to 
the demising of an estate. 

2. Fig. : Teuding to degrade or lower ; de- 
grading. 

■* de mis -sive, a. [Eng.ckmiss ; - ive . Camp. 

submissive.] 

1. Lit. : Bent down, lowered. 

'•They pray with demissive eyelids, and sitting with 
their knee3 deflected under them, to show their fear 
-and reverence."— Lord : Disp. of the Banians (163u). 
p. 72. 

2. Fig. : Humbled, submissive. 

* de-miss -ly, adv [Eng. demiss ; - ly .] In 
a humble, submissive manner. 

* de-mis -sor-y, o. [Lat.cfcmissit.$.J Relating 
to the laying down or resignation of an ollice. 

de mit\ di mit\ j. 

Free Masonry : An official document embody - 
ingao honorable diHiiitwil from one lodge with a 
recommendation to another ; given to members 
transferring their membership. [Dimjt, v.] 

* de-mit', v.t . [Lat. demitto = to aend down, to 
lower.} 

I. Literally : 

1. To let fall, to lower, to drop. 

" Wh«m they are in their pride, that is, advanciug 
their train. If they decline their neck to the ground, 
they presently demit and let fall the same."— Browne : 
Vttlg<tr Errour*, lit 27. 

2. To send away, to dismiss. 

•'However Mr. John was demitted, and Bahnerino 
sent prisoner to the cattle of Edinburgh." — (iuthry ; 
Hem., p. 12. 

3. To resign, to lay down, to abdicate, as an 
office. 

*' Mr. James feandilands demitted his place os cano- 
nist with great enbtilty. "— Spalding, i. 216. 

IL Figuratively : 

t. To humble, to ahase, to lower. 


2. To announce, to give iutiuiation or notice 
of. 

•‘They demlttil na were to Romania. qubil thay war 
cummin with arrayit batall in their laudU. — Bel- 
lendm : T. Liviut, j*. 21 

dem’ i urgo, s. [Gr. S^/ioup-yds (demiourgos) : 
ferpios ( demos ) = the people, and epyov (ergun) 
— a work.] 

* I. Ord. Lang. : An artificer. 

II. Technically: 

1. Greek Antiq. : In some of the Peloponne- 
sian states the name of n magistrate, probably 
corresponding to the Tribunes of Home. 

2. Platonic Philos. : A name given by the 
Platon lan philosophers to fin exalted mid 
mysterious agent, by whom God whs supposed 
to have created the universe. lie was the 
chief of the icons or lower order of spirits, and 
was also looked on ns the author of evil, lie 
corresponds to the Logos or Word of St. John 
and the Platon izing Christians of the Early 
Church. The Demiurge figures conspicuously 
also in many of the Gnostic systems of 
philosophy. 

dem i urg'-ic, d£m i urg ie al,a. [Gr. 
fiijfiiovpyiKov (dani'surgikos) — pertaining to a 
Sipiumpyo? ( demiourgos ).] Pertuining to a de- 
miurge or to creative power. 

"The demiurgic power of till# religion." — De 

Quince#. 

dem l ur-gds, s. [Demieboe.) 

dem -i-volt, dem i volte, a. [Fr.] 

Manege: One of the seven urtdicial motions 
of a horse, in which he raises his forelegs in a 
particular maimer. 

"Then making a dcml-voUe In the air. with the 
other arm outstretched in a like manner, be wheeled 
round, with astonishing force, In on opposite direc- 
tion." — Darwin: Voyage round the World (1670), cl*, 
vill., p. 163. 

tde mob ll-iz-a -tion, s. [Eng. demobilise): 
-at ion. ] The act of disbanding or demobilizing 
troops ; the state of being disbanded. 

t de mob - II - ize, v.t. [Pref. de = away, 
from, and nwbilize (q.v.).J To disband troops ; 
to disarm and dismiss them to their homes. 

•*. . . It baa been decided to demobilize those Reserve 
men now with the colours . . ."—Daily Telegraph, 
October 28. 1882. 

de-moe -ra 9y, s. [Fr. democracie ; O. Fr. 
dcmoci'atie,‘ from Gr. SijuoKparia (democrat La), 
from fi7}p.oe (demos) = the people, and Kpurem 
(krateo)= to rule.) 

1. That form of government in which the 
sovereign power is in the hands of the people 
collectively, and is exercised by them either 
directly or indirectly through elected repre- 
sentatives or delegates. 

" There the form of the government Is a perfect de- 
mocracy ." — Locke. 

2. in the United States one of the two great 
political parties into which the country is 
divided ; opposed to republican ; the Demo- 
cratic party. 

3. The people or populace, regarded as 
rulers. 

The third book of Herodotus describes it 
as it existed in ancient Greece, the first coun- 
try perhaps where it was ever allowed scope 
for development. Aristotle also treated of the 
subject. Blackstone was of opinion that in 
democracy, “ where the right of making public- 
laws resides in the people at large, public 
virtue, or goodness of intention, is more likely 
to be found than either of the other qualities 
of governmeat." “ Popular assemblies/’ he 
says, “ are frequently foolish in tbeir contriv- 
ance, and weak iu execution ; but geuerally 
mean to do the thing that is right and just, 
and have always a degree of patriotism or 
public spirit.” (See the introduction to his 
Commentaries.) Democracy at present is firmly 
rooted in America. It is everywhere making 
way through Europe. In Asia it scarcely 
exists. 

There is a wide distinction between demo- 
cracy and ochlocracy. The former is rule by 
the many through means of laws duly enacted ; 
the latter is mob law, i.e., a state of anarchy 
in which the multitude breakthrough all legal 
enactment* and make their arbitrary aud ever 
varying will the only law in force. 

dem -6-erat, s. [Democracy .] 

1. One who supports or is in favour of a 

democracy. 

"I would say to the most violent democrat in the 
kingdom, . . . '— Bishop Walton : Charge (1798). p. 19, 


2. 1 n France, a name adopted by the French 
republicans iu a.o. 1790, their opponents being 
termed aristocrats. 

3. In the United States, a member of the 
Democratic party. The democrats were tho 
defenders of slavery; the republicans its op- 
ponents. 

dem 6-erat-Ic, dem 6 cr&t -ic al, a. & 

s. [Gr. fiTj/xoaparocos ( demokratikos ), from 617/i.o- 
KparLa (demokratia) — a democracy.] 

A. As a dg. : Pertaining to or supporting a 
democracy; suited for popular go vein men t. 

•* A rkuw of lawn artfully framed to delude- tha 
vulgar, dew-ratic id aeemiug. but oligarchic la elfccL" 
Macaulay 1 But. Eng., ch xix. 

* B. As snbst. : A democrat. (Ilobbes.) 

t dem-o-cr&t'-ie-al-ly, c ulv. [Eng. demo- 
cratical; -ly.] In *a democratic manner; as 
becomes a democracy. 

•’Tlila democrutlcal ewlnuwy wo* democratically 
received." — Aly. Halmy : On Government 

t de-moe -ra-tism, 5. [Eng democrat ; -ism..] 
The principles ofa democrat or of a democracy. 

* de-moe'-ra-tist, s. [Eng. democrat ; -isf.) 
A democrat/ 

"The most furious democrat Utt In Prance."— Burke: 
Thouyhft on French Affaire. 

* de- moc -ra tize, v.t. [Eng. democrat ; -ize.] 
To make democratic. 

’ do- moc’-ra-ty, *dc moc -ra-tie, *. [De- 

mockacy.) A democracy. 

” Form* of comm un wealth*, monarchies, anato- 
cmtica. democrat Us."— Barton : Anat. of Mel., p. 27. 

* de mo-crit -io-al, a. [From Democritus, 
a writer oil the language of birds.] Pertain- 
ing to Democntua; in the style of Democritus; 
incredible. (Applied to storiea connected 
with natural history.) 

"Not to mention dcmocritical atones."— Bailey : 
Cotlorj. of Erasmus, p. 394 {Dames. 1 

dem 6 dex, s. [Gr. Stjmov (demos) = fat, and 
[dex) = a worm.] 

Entom. : A genus of Arachnida, usually 
placed in the family Acarina. Demodex folli- 
culorum inhabits the sebaceous follicles of 
the face of many persons, especially in the 
vicinity of the nose. 

de mo-gor -gon, daB mo-gor -gon, s. [Gr. 

£atfu.(ot' (daimon ) = a spirit, a demon, and v°pyo« 
(i gorgos ) = fearful, grim.] A territile deity in 
ancient mythology, whose very name waa 
capable of producing the most dreadful effects. 
The title was also given to that terrible name- 
less deity, of whom Lucau and Statius speak, 
when they introduce magicians threatening 
the infernal gods. 

" Orcua aud Aden, and the dreaded Dame 
Of Demogorgot l" Milton : P. L.. ii. 964, 964 

de mog'-ra-plier, s. [Eng. demography); 
-er.] One versed in demography. 

dem-o -graph -Ic, a. [Eng. demography); 
-ie. ] Pertaining to demography. 

* de-mog'-ra- phy f s. [Gr. fijfnov (demos) = 

the penple, (graph e) - a writing, a 

treatise, yodtfno (grapho) = to write.] 

Anihrop. : The application of vital and 
social statistics to the study of a nation or 
people. 

" Demography . . , does cot Rive its result* as abeo- 
lute."— H. Morcelli: Suicide (1861), p. 5. 

dem oi selle’ (ol as wa), *. [Fr.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : A young lady ; a lady 'a maid. 

IL Technically: 

1. Omith. : Anthropoides Virgo, a species of 
Crane. It is of a slaty-gray colour, with the 
outer portioo of the quill-feathers dingy black ; 
a tuft of feathers from the breast blackish. It 
is found all over Africa, whence it stragglea 
occasionally to Eurdpe and India. It is called 
also the Numidinn Crane. 

2. Entom. : The damsel-fly (q. v.). 

3. Music: A coupler la the orgao. 

de-tnol' lSll, v.t. [Fr. demolissant, pr. par. 
of demolir , from Lat. denwlior= to pull down: 
de = down, and molior = to build, to erect ; 
Port. &. O. Sp. dimolir ; Sp. demoler ; ItaL 
demolire.] 

1. Lit. : To pull or throw down ; to raze ; 
utterly to destroy ; to ruin ; to break or pull 
to pieces ; to dismantle. 

" Demolishing the temples at Alexandria ." — Jortin : 
On Ecclesiastical Bistory. 
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t 2. Fig. : Utterly to destroy or reduce to 
Bought. 

" I expected the fabrlek of my book would long smre 
have been demolished, and laid eveu with the ground." 
— TtUotson. 

Crabb thus discriminates between to de- 
molish, to raze , to dismantle, and to destroy: 

*' A fabric is demolished by scattering all its 
component parts ; it is mostly an unlicensed 
act of caprice : it is meed by way of punish- 
ment, that it may be left as a monument nf 
public vengeance : a fortress is dismantled 
from motives of prudence, in order to rentier 
it defenceless ; places are destroyed by various 
means, and from various motives, that they 
may not exist longer. Individuals may demo- 
lish : justice causes a razure : a general orders 
towns to be dismantled and fortifications to 
be destroyed (Crabb : Eng. Synon .) 

de-mol-ished, pa. par . or a. [Demolish.] 

de-mol-ish-er»s. [Eng. demol ish; -«r.] One 
who or that which demolishes ; a destroyer. 

de-mol'-ish-irig, pr. par., a., <fc s. [De- 
molish] 

A. A B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As S7ibst. : The act or process of razing 
or destroying ; demolishment, demolition. 

•* I will therefore attempt the biking away of hLs 
life, and the demolishing of Doubting Castle."— 
Bunyan : Ptlgrtm's Progress, pt. ii. 

de mol’-ish-ment, -s. [Eng. demolish ; - merit .] 
The act of demolishing, razing, or utterly de- 
stroying ; ruin, destruction. 

‘•Look on his honour, sister. 

That bears no stamp of time, no wrinkles on it, 

No sad demolishment ; uor death can reach it." 

Beaum. Piet. : J/nd Lover, V. -1. 

dem-6-li’-tion, s. [Fr. demolition, from Lat. 
demolitio ; Sp. demolition ; ltal. demolizione.] 

1. Lit. : The set of demolishing or utterly 
destroying; destruction, ruin. 

"Two gentlemen Bliould have the direction in tbe 
demolition of Dunk irk.'*— Swift. 

2. Fig. : An utter overthrow or reducing to 
nought. 

* dem-o-ll -tion-ist, s. [Eng. demolition ; 
-ist.] A demolishes 

•‘ Marching homewards with some dozen of arrested 
demolitionists." —Carlyle : French Revolution, pt. ii.. 
bk. ill-, cb. v. 

de'-mcn, s. [Fr. dSmon; Sp., Port., & ltal. 
demonio , from Lat. daemon; Gr. Saipoiv 
(i daimon ) = a spirit. ] 

I. Literally: 

1. Originally : A name given by the ancient 
Greeks to beings equivalent to those spiritual 
existences termed angels in the Bible. The word 
in Scripture is translated devil, but it meant 
properly a spirit generally, whether good or 
evil ; the good spirits were specifically called 
aya.6obaifj.ova (agathodaimoves) and the evil 
spirits KaxoSaifxoves (kakodaimones). [Caco- 
demon.] Demons were supposed to have the 
power of taking possession of persons, espe- 
cially tbe insane ; whence we read in Scrip- 
ture of persons being seized or possessed by a 
devil, Saifxuv (daimon). 

2. Later: A fallen angel ; a devil. 

M By tbe smooth demon bo it ordered was " 

Thomson : Castle of Indolence, L 21. 

II. Fig. : A very wicked or cruel person ; a 

devil 

*• Cursed demon l O for ever broken lie 
Those fatal shafts by which I inward bleed !" 

Prior. 

•de mon arch, s. [Gr. baln<ov (daimon) = a 
demon, and apx w (arc/to) = to rule, to govern.] 
A ruler or chief of demons or spirits. 

" Demonarch was a term never applied by them to 
any but to tbe devil” — Farmer: Lettert to Worth- 
ington, lett. il. 

* de mon'-ar-chize, v.t-. [Pref. de = away, 
from, and Thing, mouarchize (q.v. ).] To alter 
the constitution of a state from a monarchy. 

t de' mon-ess, s. [Eng. demon; -ess.] A 
female demon or spirit. 

"The Sicbemites had a goddess or demoness under 
the name of Jephthaha daughter.'— Mede : Apott. of 
Later Time*, p. 31. 

dc-monet-iz-a'-iion , s. [Eng. demonetise); 
- ation .] The act or process of demonetizing ; 
tbe state of being demonetized. 

de-mon’-et-ize, v.t. [Pref. de — away, from, 
and Eng. monetize (q.vT),] To withdraw from 
circulation ; to deprive of value as a currency. 

"They [gold mobursl have been completely demone- 
tized by the company. — Jl. Cobden. 


de mon -et-iz-irig, pr. par., a., & 3. [De- 
monetize.] 

A. & B. As pr, par. £ particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : Demonetization ; withdrawal 
from circulation. 

"The extensive demonetizing of silver In Europe 
is very seriously affecting Inula - Times : Letter of 
Calcutta Correspondent, Dec. 23, 1873. 

de-mo’ ni-ae, * de-mo ni-ak, de mo- 

a. & s. [Lat. demoniacus; Fr. 
demomagve; Sp. & Port, demoniaco , from Gr. 
batfx ovikos (daimonikos) — ]iossessed by a 
demon ; Saifiovi os (daDnonios) = pertaining to 
a demon.) 

A. As adjective: 

L Literally : 

1. Pertainiug to demons or spirits. 

" He. all unarmed. 

Shall chase thee with the terror of his voice ( 
From thy demoniack holds, possession foul.' 

Milton: P. It., iv. CJG-ilB. 

2. Produced by a demon or diabolical in- 
fluence. 

M Demoniack pbrensy, moping melancholy." 

Milton: P. L., xi. 485. 

3. Possessed by a devil. 

" I hold him certeinly demoniak." 

Chaucer: C. T., 7.822. 

II. Fig. : Devilish, diabolical. 

" Even the foe bail ceased, 

As if aware of that demoniac feast." 

Moore : Veiled Prophet qf Khorassun. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Ord . Lang. : One possessed by a demon 
or evil spirit ; one whose will and actiuns 
were supposed to be under the influence ot 
some supernatural agency. 

“ Those lunati cka and demon lacks that were restored 
to .their right mind, were such as sought after him, 
and believed in him. — Bentley. 

2. Ch. Hist . : One of a sect of Anabaptist 
Universalists, who extended their belief to 
the filial salvation of Satan and his angels. 

* de-mo-m'-a-cal-ly, ndv. [Eng. demonia- 
cal; -ly.] In’ a demoniacal manner; like a 
demoniac. 

* dc - mo - m'- a - $. [Eng. demoniac; 

-ism. ] The condition or state of being a de- 
moniac ; the acts of a demoniac. 

* de-mo -ni-al, n. [Gr. 5ai/a<m&s ( daimonios , 

= pertaining* to a demon.] Pertaining to, 
characteristic of, or produced by demons. 

"No one who acknowledge* demoitial things can 
deny demons ." — Cudworth : In tell. ffustem, p. 264. 

* dc-mo ni-an, a. & s. [Gr. $«n/uunaos (dia~ 
nionios).'} 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to. possessed by, or 
having the qualities of a demon. 

Dcmonian spirits now, from the clement 
Each of his reign allotted." 

ililt™ : P. R . il 122. 123 

B. As subst. : A demoniac. 

* de-mo -ni an ism, s. [Eng. demonian; 
.ism. 1 The condition or state of being pos- 
sessed by a demon. 

'de mo-ni asm, s. [Etig. demon; -iasm.} 
The same as Demonianism (q.v.). 

de mon' 1C, dne mon -ic, a. [Eng. demon ; 
-tc.] Pertaining to a demon ; demoniacal. 

" Sudden impulses which have a false ail - of deemonic 
strength."— G. Eliot : Daniel Deronda. ch. xv. 

Me-mo -m fuge, * dse mo'-nl fugc, 8. 

[Lat. daemon — a demon, and fugo = to put 
to flight.] A charm or protection against 
demons. 

" Few stood more in need of a deemon i/ugc. Pen- 
nant : London , p. 271. 

* de -monism, s . [Eng. demon; Asm. ] A 
belief in demons or false gods. 

"The established theology of the heathen world . . 
rested upon the basis of demonism." — Farmer : Demo- 
niacs qf A’ew Testament, cb. i., i 7. 

* de'-mon-lst, s. [Eng. demon ; -isf.] One 
who believes in or worships demons. 

“To believe the peveruing mind or minds not abso- 
lutely and necessarily good, nor confined to what is 
best, hut capable of acting according to mere will or 
fancy, is to t>e a Dcmonist. — Shaftesbury. 

* de'-mon-Ize, v.t. [Lat. deemonizo ; Gr. 
Satpovi^ofiai ( daimonizomai ). ] 

1. To render demoniacal or diabolical. 

2. To possess with a demon ; to place under 
the influence of a demon. 

"Invented by demons and worked by demonised 
men .’’—Royers. 


* de mon oc ra £y, s. [Fr. (b'monocratie ; 
Gr. buifiiov (daimon) — a demon, and xpareu. 
(fcrufto) = to rule.] The power or government 
of demons, or of evil spirits. 

"A dmumocrary of unclean spirits 
Hath governed long these synods of your church." 

//. Taylor: Isaac Cvmneuu*, 11. 3. 

* dc-mon-ol’-a-try, S. [l’r. demnnolutrie ; 
Gr. &ui/x(oi' ( daimon ) — a demon, and Aa-rpria 
(latrcia) — service, worship.] llie worship ot 
demons, or of evil spirits. 

“ Cosino-latry, A«tro-latry, and Dcmono-latry."— 
Cudworth : Intell. System, p. 6? \ 

* de-mon-ol'-o-ger, dae mon 61-6- 
gcr, s. [Eng. demonolog(y) , -cr.j One skiih d 
in demonology. 

" I am no dcemonologcr." — i Worth : Ex a men. ]«. CJ.2. 

* de-mon-ol og'-ic, de-nion 61 og le- 
al, n. [Eug. demon<Aog{y) ; -ic, -icul; Fi tie- 
monologique.j Of ur pertaining to demonology. 

*de-mon 61-o-gist, s. [Eng. demonol<>g(y); 
-ish] One who discusses or writes on de- 
monology. 

* dc-mon-ol'-o-gy, s. [Fr. dhnonologu ; Gr. 
baipuov (daimon) — a demon, and Aoyos (logos) 
= a discourse.) A treatise on demons or evil 
spirits. 

This was the title given by James I. to 
liis work on witches. 

* de- mon -6 man ^y. die mon -6 can- 

9y» 5. [Gr. Saintov (daimon) — a demon, and 
fiavreitx (manteia) = divination.) (For dcf. set? 
extract.) 

" Dcemonomancy, divining by the suggestions of evi> 
daeuions or devUls ,"— Gaule . Mag-Astro'-Mancer, p 165. 

* de-mono ma’-ni-a, s. [Gr. Bai pur (daimon) 

= a demon, and juaria (manta) — madness. J 
Med. : A kind of mania in which the sufferer 
believes bimself possessed by devils. 

* de rnon'-o mist, s. [Eng. demAnom(y) : 
-isf.) One wbo lives in subjection to demons 
or evil spirits. 

"No place engendering greater demonotnists, or till 
of late worse savages."— Sir T. Herbert : Travel.-, p. 368. 

* de-mon o-my, s. [Gr. baipoov (daimon) = 
a demon, and ro^os (nomas) = a law, rule.) 
The dominion or power of demons or of evil 
spirits. 

"These Javzui8 are drunk in demonomy."—Sir. T. 
Herbert : Travels, p. 365. 

de mon-op’-a-thy, s. [Gr. fiai/xwe (dalmbn} 
demon, and wa^oc (pathos) = sufiering.] 
Med. : Tlie same as Demonomania (q.v.). 

* de mon ry, s. [Eng. damn; -ry) De- 
mon iu cal influence. 

"What demonry, thiukest thou, pzissesses Varns ? “ 
—J. Balllie. 

H de'-mon-shiPt lEug. dcr.a.i; -si. ip.] The 
or < on liM-m of a demon. 

•Tirst they commenced bo-oes. who were as proha* 
tioncrato a demo whip ; then, after a time sufficient, 
oenums !”• — Afedc, : Apottaxy of Latter Times, p. liv 

de-raons-tra-bll'-i-ty, s. [Eng. demon- 
strable); - it y .) The quality or state of being 
demonstrable. 

de-mons' -trouble, dciu-ou-stra-ble, a. 

[Lat. demonstrabilis , from demonstre = t»> 
demonstrate (q.v.) ] 

1. That may be demonstrated or proved 
beyond doubt or contradiction ; capable of 
demonstration by clear and certaiu evidence. 
"The articles of «mr belief are as demowsfrurie 
geometry “ — tilanvill. 

* 2. Proved, apparent. 

•• Some unbat ched practice 
Made demonstrable here in Cyprus to h.iu " 

Shakes p. : Othello, ili. 4 

de-mon'-stra-ble-ness, s. [Eng. demon- 
strable ; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
demonstrable ; demonstrability. 

" Not witlistan ding the natural (levv>nttruhlenets 
both of the obligations and motives of morality." — 
Clarke : Evid. of Sat. and Ree. Religion. 

de mon'-stra-bly, adv. [Eng. demonstrable); 
■ly]. In a manner beyond doubt or contradic- 
tion ; in a manner that admits of clear proor 
or demonstration ; clearly, evidently, incon- 
trovertibly. 

"He should have compelled his ministers t<» execute 
the law in c.ises that demonstrably concerned the 
puhlick cause. —Clarendon. 

* de mon'-stran 9 e, * dc mon straunce, 

s. [O. Fr. danonstrance, from Lat. demon- 


boil, boy; pout, cat, 9 ell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; Bin, as; expect. Xenophon, e$ist. -mg. 

-clan, -tian = shan. -tlon, -sion = shiin ; -tion, -^ion^zhun. -tious, -sious, -cions = shus. -ble, -die, <kc. = bel. d$B 


demonstrate— demulce 
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straits, pr. par. of demonstro = to demonstrate 
(q.v.)O 

1. A demonstration ; a clear and incontro- 
vcrtible proof. 

“ Demonstrances of how many calamities obstinacy 
is the cause. "—Holla nd 

2. A sign, an indication. 

” The heavenly eigne maklth dcm»n*traunc* 

How worldly thynges goo forwarde,'' 

Lydgate: Minor Poems, p. 60. 

de mon' strate, dem -on-strate, v.t. k i. 
[Lnt. demnnslratus, pa. par. of demonstro = to 
show fully : de (intons.), and wonsfro = to 
show ; O. Sp. and Port, demonstrur ; Sp. and 
Port, demostrur ; Ital. dimostrare ; Fr. <tt- 
montrer.) 

A. Transitive. : 

1. 0 rd inary Ui nguage : 

* 1. To point out, to show, to indicate. 

** Deaeriptlou cannot suit Itself In word* 

To demonstrate the life of such a battle." 

,Hhaket)>. • Henry V., Ir. 2. 

2. To prove beyond the possibility of doubt 
or contradiction ; to prove in such a manner 
as to show that the contrary position is evi- 
dently absurd. 

“Very few propositions in politic* can be so per- 
fectly demonstrated as this, that parliamentary 
government cannot be carried on by two really equal 
and independent parliaments in one empire."— Mu- 
ciulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxiii. 

II. Anat. : To exhibit or point out the 
parts, as of a body when dissected. 

B. Intrans. : To prove clearly beyond 
doubt or contradiction. 

de mon strat ed, dem on- strat- ed, 

pa. par. or a.’ [Demonstrate] 

dem -on-stra-ter, s. [Demonstrator.] 

dem-on'-strat-mg, dem on-strat-irig, 

pr. par., a., & s. [Demonstrate.] 

A. & B, pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. vis substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of proving beyond 
doubt or contradiction ; demonstration. 

2. .4naf. : The pointing out the parts of a 
body when dissected. 

dem on - stra - tion, * de mon stra - 
ci on. * de mon stra cl oun, s. [Fr. de- 
monstration; Sp. demostracion ; Ital. dimos- 
trazione, from Lat. demonstratio, from demon- 
stratus, pa. par. of demonstro = to demonstrate 
(q.v.).] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A showing or pointing out ; an indica- 
tion, manifestation, or exhibition. 

“ Did your letters pierce the queen to any demon- 
stration of grief ? ” — Shakesp. : Kino Lear, lv. a. 

2. The act of demonstrating, or proving 
beyond the possibility of doubt or contra- 
diction. 

" What appeareth to be true by strong and invincible 
demonstration."— Hooker. 

3. A clear or incontrovertible proof; indu- 
bitable evidence. 

” Which way soever we turn ourselves. w< are en- 
countered with clear evidences and sensible ten- 
stratiom of a Deity.' — Tillotiai. 

4. A public exhibition or declaration of 
principles, numbers, or objects, by any party. 

0. A public display or manifestation of 
feeling. 

IL Technically : 

1. Anat. : The exhibition or pointing out of 
parts, as of a body, when dissected. 

2. Logic: A series of syllogisms, all whose 
premisses are either definitions, self-evident 
truths, or propositions already established. 
Demonstrations may be either positive or nega- 
tive, a priori or d posteriori . A positive (or 
direct) demonstration proceeds by positive or 
atlirniative propositions ; a negative (or indirect) 
demonstration, also called reductio ad absur- 
dum, proves the truth of any proposition by 
proving the absurdity of the contrary position. 
A demonstration a priori proves a proposition 
by deduction from a necessary cause, or by 
conclusions drawn from something previously 
knowD or proved. A demonstration d pos- 
teriori proves a cause from an effect or a con- 
clusion by something posterior, whether an 
effect or consequent. 

3. Matk. : A mode of proof by which any 
proposition is proved as a necessary conse- 
quence of assumed or already proved pre- 
misses. 


1. Mil. : A movement of troops towards 
any position, as if to make an attack. 

do- mon’-stra tive. * do mon stra t if, 

a. & s. [Fr. dtmonstratif ; Fort, demonstrative ; 
Sp. demostrativo , Ital. dimostrativo, from Lat. 
demonstratives, from demonstro = to demon- 
strate (q v.).] 

A, via adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Having the power or faculty of reasoning 
by demonstration. 

. . the demonstrative faculty uml the inductive 
faculty coexisted 111 such aufirenie excellence and per- 
fect harmony.'*— Macaulay . Hut. Eng., ch. Hi. 

2. Demonstrating or proving beyond doubt 
or contradiction; conclusive. 

. , inasmuch as for them to have been deceived it 
1» not hnjiOHHihle ; it la. that demons' rut me reason or 
testimony divine should deceive."— Hooker . EccL Pot.. 
hk 11., ch. viL. * 5. 

3. Having the power of showing with clear- 
ness and certainty. 

"Painting U necessary to all other art*, localise of 
the need which they have of demonstrative figure*."— 
Dry den. 

4. Exhibiting or manifesting the feelings 
strongly and openly ; very expressive of tbe 
feeliugs. 

IL Technically : 

1. Gram. : [Demonstrative pronoun]. 

2. Wtet. : Explaining or describing with 
clearness, force, and beauty ; as, demonstrative 
eloquence. 

B. Assubst. : A demonstrative pronoun (q.v.). 
" That was une-d on a demonstrative, a* at present.*— 

Morris Hist. Out. of Eng. Accidence, p. 45. 

demonstrative legaey, 

Imw : A legacy in which the testator in- 
dicates the particular fund from which he 
wishes it to be paid. If the fund be deficient, 
the legatee will receive the amount out of the 
general fund of tbe deceased, and even if the 
general fund he insufficient to meet all claims 
upon it, he will be paid in full 

demonstrative pronoun. 

Gram. : A pronoun which is used to point 
out with clearness aod precision the particular 
object to which it refers ; the demonstrative 
pronouns are the, this, q.ud that. 

If The is commonly called the definite 
article. [Article.] 

de mon stra-tive ly, adv. [Eng. demon- 
strative; -ly.]' 

]. So as to demonstrate or prove beyond 
doubt or contradiction. 

" First. I demonstratively prove 
That feet were only made to move." Prior. 

2. Clearly, plainly ; with certaio knowledge. 

" Demonstratively understanding the simplicity of 
perfection, it was not in the power of earth to work 
them from it.” — Brown. 

3. In a manner capable of demonstration. 

“What yno say is demonstratively true." — Bale : 
Contemp., vot L ; Humility. 

4. In a demonstrative manner ; in a manner 
very expressive of the feelings. 

de mon -stra tive-ness, s. [Eng. demon- 
strative; -iu’ss.] The quality of being demon- 
strative. 

“The eyes have intensity of expression and a fixed 
regard without denu)nstratiocvess."~- Athenceum, Feb. 
25, 1882. 

dem on-strat-or, dem on stra ter, s. 

[Lat.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : One who demonstrates or 
proves beyond doubt or contradiction. 

2. Anat. : One who points out to students 
the parts, as of a body, after dissection. 

*dem-on-stra -tor y, a. [Eng. demons* raf(«); 
-ory.] Tending to demonstration ; demon- 
strating ; demonstrative. 

* de-mont', v.i. [Fr. demonter. ] To dismount. 

“This Tempaaius cryit, ‘All horsemen that desiris 
tbe public weiU to be saifflt. demont boistilie fra thare 
hors.* * — Bellenden : T. Liv., p. 361. 

* de-mor age, 5. [Demurrage.] 

de mor al Iz-a tion, s. [Fr. demoralisa- 
tion, from dtmorahser.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of demoralizing ; the subverting 
of morals and principles. 

2, The state of being demoralized ; subver- 
sion or corruption of moral principles. 


“The Inevitable demoralisation, which tbU accuned 
practice produces. l» hiot checked by nuy system of 
religious lunti notion . Quarterly lit view, S or., WHO 

II. Mil. : A loss of courage and spirit, and 
consequently of discipline. 

de mor al Izo, v.t. [Fr. demoral Ler.) [Mor- 
alize.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. To subvert or corrupt the morals ano 
principles of; to corrupt in morals. 

“The i*ruiclou* Influence of their demoralising 
creed."— Critical Review, Aug., 1808. 

2. To deprive of spirit or energy. 

II. Mil. : To deprive of courage and spirit, 
and consequently of discipline ; to render in- 
capable of any act or effort requiring spirit or 
daring. 

do mor al Ized, pa. par. or a. [Demor- 
alize.] 

do mor'-al-iz Ing, pr. par., a. $ k s. [De- 
moralize.] 

A. k B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (Se« 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of subverting, cor- 
rupting, or undermining the morals of , a 
depriving of courage and spirit ; demoraliza- 
tion. 

* de mor' ran^e, s. (). Fr. demorance ; 

I tul. dimorahza. riom Lat. demoror= to delay.] 
Delay. 

’’ He wolde w«nde ... to Dorye . . . **un demor- 
ranee.' Alisaunder, 4,130. 

de mos the ni-an, a. [ Demosthen(es ), and 
Log. adj. sutL - (an .] The same as Demos- 
thenic (q.v.) 

"The reviewer consider* that pamphlet* aucb m 
the ' D rapier Letters,' and the ' Conduct of the AUie*. 
are ‘ Demotthenian m style aod method.' " — .4 thenceum, 
Aug. 19. 1882, p. 244k 

de-mos-then -ie, a. [Fr. Demosthlnique, from 
Lat. Demosthenicus = pertaining to Demos- 
thenes ; Gr. A 7 j/u.o<rt?e‘n)? (Demosthenes). (See 
def.)J 

1 , Of or pertaining to Demosthenes, the 
most celebrated of Greek orators ; born at 
Pasnia, in Attica, b.c, 385, died by his own 
hand about b.c. 322. Many of his seeches are 
still extant, and from those in which he in- 
veighed so bitterly against Philip of Maced on 
we derive the terra Philippic (q.v.) 

2. In the style or manner of Demosthenes. 

de-mot -VC, a. &s. [Gr. Stj/uotoco? (demotikos)— 
pertaining to the people ; 6 ^x 0 ? (demos) = the 
people.] 

A. As adjective : 

* I. Of or belonging to the people ; popular, 
common. 

2. Applied specifically to tbe alphabet used 
hy the laity and people of Egypt after 500 or 
600 b.c., in contradistinction to that used by 
the priestly caste, which was called the hie- 
ratic, and of which it was a simplified form. 

“ At the tune of the Ptolemies three languages were 
extant in Egypt: the hieroglyphic or dead Egyptian ; 
the demotic or vernacular, the spokeu language of th» 
day written in a simpler manner by cursive signs uu 
» modified hieroglyphic system, and standing m the 
same relatiou to it as modem English compared witu 
the dead Anglo-Saxon."— Cooper : Monumental Hist, of 
Egypt. is76, p. 6. 

B, subst. : The demotic language of 
Egypt. 

" A dictionary of hieroglyphic and demotic has been 
published."— .4 thenceum, October 14. 1682. 

'demount, v.i. [Fr. demonter = to dis- 
mount.] To fall down. 

"If it do not Plfatre-like explode, and demount all 
the more tragically.’' — Carlyle; French Revol . , pt» L, 
hk. Li., cl vL 

* dempne, v.t. [Damn.] To condemn. 

“Thy loore y dempne 

Chaucer ; Boethius, Apperu, p. 183. 

* demp -Ster (p silent), s. [Deemster, Doom- 

STER.j 

* dempt (p silent), pret. & pa. par. [Deem.] 

* demp -tion, s. [Lat. dempt io, from dempt us, 
pa. par. of demo = to take away.] A taking 
away. 

“Colysion. abjection, contraction, or demption of 
the vowel, as this : thayre for the &yre, thadvice for 
the advice. Symphoncsis.'— Huloet. 

* dem -ster, $. [Deemster.] 

* de-mulce’, v.t. [Lat. dcmulceo = to soothe 
down: de = dowo, and mu keo = to soothe.] 
To soothe, to pacify, to appease, to soften. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, w?lf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, sq, ce — e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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"Saturn was demulc-d or np|>eaae«l.''— -Sir T. Klyot: 
The Uovcmour, bk- I., ch. 20, 

dc-mul^ent, a. As. [Lat. deimtlcens, pr. 
par. of demulceo ~ to soothe flown.] 

A. Asadj.: Softening, mollifying, lenitive. 

"Mild and demulcent in the highest degree."— 
Arbuthnot. 

B. vis substantive : 

Med. : Any medicine which protects sen- 
sible parts of the body from the irritating 
action of other substances ; anything which 
allays irritation. 

* de mul-sion, s. [Lat. demuleeo= to sootho 
down.] 

1. The act of flattering or soothing. 

2. That which soothes or flatters ; flattery 
or soft words. 

“The soft demulsion of a present contentment,"— 
Feltham : Resolves, 37. 

de-mur', * de moure, 1 de-murre, v.i. k 
t. (Fr. demeurer ; 0. Fr. demon rer = to stay, 
abide ; ltal. dimorare ; Sp. and Port, demorur, 
from Lat. demoror = to delay: de (intens.), 
and motor = to delay ; mora = delay, hesi- 
tation.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. Lit. : To tarry, to remain, to delay. 

"And the sayde Pel oponea vans demoured in the 
huid."— Nicoll : Thucydides, fob 7£ 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To delay, to loiter. 

"Yet durst they not demoure, nor ahyde upon the 
camp." — Nicoll: Thucydides, tol. 73. 

(2) To hesitate, to pause in doubt or hesita- 
tion. 

"They demurring, 

I undertook that office." 

Milton : P. ii., i. 373, 374. 

(3) To doubt, to have scruples or doubts. 

" That wills, aud demurs, and resolves, and chooses, 
aud rejects. "—Bentley. 

(4) To object ; to state objections or difficul- 
ties ; to take exception (generally followed 
by to). 

II. Law: To stop or take exception to any 
point in the pleadings as insufficient. 

* B. Transitive : 

1. To doubt, to hesitate, or scruple about. 

"The latter I demur.'’ Milton: P. L., ix. 568. 

2. To put Olf. 

"He demands n tee. 

And then demurs me with a vain delay." Quarles. 

ll Orabh thus discriminates between to de- 
mur, to hesitate, and to pause: “The idea of 
stopping is common lo these terms, to which 
signification is added some distinct collateral 
idea for each. We demur from doubt or diffi- 
culty ; we hesitate from an undecided state of 
mind; wc pause from circumstances. Demur- 
ring is the act of an equal : we demur in giving 
our assent : hesitating is often the act of a 
superior; wc hesitate in giving our consent: 
when a proposition appears to be unjust wc 
demur in supporting it, on the ground of its 
injustice ; when a request of a dubious nature 
is made to ns we hesitate in complying with 
it: prudent people are most apt to demur; 
but. people of a wavering temper arc apt to 
hesitate : demurring may be often unnecessary, 
but it is seldom injurious; hesitating is mostly 
injurious when it is not necessary; the former 
is employed in matters that admit of delay ; 
the latter in cases where immediate decision is 
requisite. Demurring and hesitating are both 
employed as acts of the mind ; innsing is ail 
external action : we demur and hesitate, in 
determining; wc pause in speaking or doing 
anything.” ( Crubb ; Eng. Synon.) 

de mur', s. [Demur, v .] 

1. A doubt, hesitation, or scruple about 
anything. 

" Without R«y demur at all,"— South. 

2. An objection or scruple stated ; an ex- 
ception taken. 

" All uoy demurs but double his attacks " 

Pope : Frol, to Sat., 65 

U Crabbthus discriminates between dnnur, 
doubt , hesitation , and oltjcction. : “ Demurs are 
often in matters of deliberation ; donhl in 
regai d to matters of fact; hesitation in mat- 
ters of ordinary conduct ; aud objections in 
matters of common consideration. It is tbc 
business of the counsellor to make demurs ; it 
is the business of the inquirer to suggest 
doubts ; it is the business of all occasionally 
to make a hesitation who arc called upon to 


decide ; it is the business of those to make 
objections whose opinion is consulted. Hesita- 
tion lies mostly in the state of the mind : 
objection ie rather the offspring of the under- 
standing. The hesitation interferes with the 
action ; the objection affects the measure or 
the mode of action.” (Cra66 : Eng, Synon.) 


de-mure, a. [Fr. de vw urs = of good 
maimers.] 

* 1. (Originally) : Sober, grave, modest. The 
term did not at lirst imply that all this might 
possibly be hypocritical, and that the real 
character might be the opposite of what it 
appeared. 

••These and other suchlike irreligious pranks did 
this Dionysius play, who, notwithstanding, fared 
no worse than tne most demure and innoceut."— 
If. More Antidote against Atheism, bk. iii.. ch. i. 
[Trench : Select glossary , pp. 53, 54.) 

2. (Subsequently) : Affectedly modest ; coy. 

" Hell’s fiercest fiend 1 of saintly brow demure.'" 

Thomson : Liberty, iv. 60. 

"de-mure 1 , v.i. [Demure, a.] To look with 
affected modesty. 

"Your wife Octavia, with her modest eyes 
Aud still conclusiortj shall acquire no honour 
Demuring upon me. 

Bhakesp. : Antony <t Cleopatra, lv. 15. 


* de- mured , a. [Eng. demur(e) ; -ed.] Marked 
with demureness. 

" Voiee demur' d with godly paint." 

Benshaut : Daily Thoughts, p. 187. 


de-mure ly, adv. [Eng. demure; - ly .] 

1. Soberly, gravely. 

" Wear prayer-books in my pocket, look demurely." 

Shaketp. : Merchant of Venice, ii. 2. 

2. With affected modeaty. 

" Next stood Hypocrisy with holy leer. 

Soft smiling, aud demurely looking down." 

Dry den : Palamon <C .freife, ii. 564, 565. 


*3. Solemnly. 

" Hark ! the drums 
Demurely wake the sleepers." 

Shttkesp. : Antony <t Cleopatra, iv. 9. 

* 4 . In accordance with custom. 


de mure -ness, s. [Eng. demure; -ness.] 

41 1. (Originally) : Sobriety, gravity, modesty. 

“ Which advantages God propounds to aU the bearers 
of the gospel, without any respect of works or former 
demure ness of life, if so he they will hut now come in 
aud close with this high and rich dispensation.’ — Henry 
Afore: On Uodliness, bk. viil, ch. v. {Trench: Select 
Olotsary, pp. 63, 64.) 

2. (Subsequently) : Affected modesty or 

gravity. 

4 de mur -i -ty, s. [Eog. demur(e); - ity ] 

J. Dciuureness. 

"Th*-j pietend to such demurity as to form a society 
lor the regulation of manners. ’’—r. Broton: lVorA*, 
li. lb.*. 

2. One who acts demurely ; a demure 
character. 

•• £b«. will act after the fashion of Richardson's 
dem u rit La mb. 


t de mur -ra ble, a. [Eng. demur; -able.] 
That may be demurred to ; open to demur, 
exception, or objection. 

de mur' rage, # de mor age, s. [Eng. 
demur ; • age . ] 

I. Ord. Lang. : In the same sense as II. 2. 

II. Technically : 

1. Maritime Law : 

(1) The time during which a vessel is de- 
tained by the freighter beyond what is named 
in the charter-party in loading or unloading. 
A vessel thus detained is said to be oh de- 
murrage. 

(2) The compensation orallowaoce made by 
the freighter of a vessel for such delay or 
detention. Demurrage must be paid in every 
case except when the delay is caused by tem- 
pestuous weather, aoy fault of the owner, 
captaiu, or crew of the vessel, or deteotiou by 
an enemy. 

•• The ship was delayed at a demurrage of a hundred 
dollars a day." — Burke : Agaitist Warren Hastings. 

2. Railway: A similar compensation or 

allowance payable for delay ia loading or un- 
loading rail way cars beyond a certain specified 
period allowed for the purpose. 

3. Bank.: The allowance of ll£d. per ounce 
made to the Bank of England in exchanging 
coins or notes for bullion. The metallic value 
of standard gold is £3 17s. lul^d. per oz. ; at 
the Bank of England £3 17s. 9d. is given for it 
without any delay. If it were taken to the 
Mint there would he a delay uf some days 
before it could be converted into coin. The 
difference of P.^d. per oz., by which this delay 
is avoided, is cafled demurrage. 


* de mur'-ral, s. [Eng. demur ; -ai.] Demu., 
doubt, hesitation. 

"The same causes of demurral crated."— Southey 
Life of Nelson, L 74. 

de mur rant, s. [Eng. demur; -ani.] One 
who demurs, a demurrer. 

" The demit rrant argues first."— Jacob : Late Diet. 

demurred, pa. par. ora. [Demur.] 

d6-mur’-rer, s. [Eng. demur ; -er.J 

I. Ord. Lang. : One who demurs, hesitates, 
objects, or takes exception to anything. 

" Is Lorsnzo a dem it rrer still ? " 

i'oung : Night Thoughts, ix. 1366. 

II. Law : A stop or abiding upon a point of 
law, to be determined by the judges ; an issu© 
upon matter of law. A demurrer in law con- 
fesses the facts to be true, as stated l*y the 
opposite party, but denies that, by the law 
arising upon those facts, any injury is done 
to the plaintiff, or that the defendant has 
made out a legitimate excuse (aecordiug to 
the party which first demurs, dem&ratur, rests 
or abides upon the point in question), as, if 
the matter of the plaintiffs complaint, or 
declaration, be insufficient in law, as by not 
assigning any sufficient trespass, then the 
defendant demurs to the declaration ; if, on 
the other hand, the defendant's excuse or 
plea be invalid, as if he pleads that he com- 
mitted the trespass by authority from a 
stranger, without making out the stranger’s 
rigiit ; then the plaintiff may demur in law to 
the plea. A demurrer in equity is nearly of 
the same nature as a demurrer in law ; being 
an appeal to the judgment of the couit 
whether the defendant is hound to answer the 
bill ; as, for want of sufficient matter of equity 
therein contained ; or where the plaintiff, upon 
his own showing, appears to have uo right ; 
or where the bill seeks a discovery of a thing 
which may cause a forfeiture of any kind, or 
may convict a man of any criminal misbe- 
haviour. For any of these causes a defendant 
may demur to the bill. Aud if, on demurrer, 
the defendant prevails, the plaintiff's bill, 
unless be be allowed to amend, is dismissed. 
If the demurrer be overruled, the cause will 
proceed. A demnrrer is incident to criminal 
cases, as well as civil, when the fact as alleged 
is allowed to be true, but the prisoner joins 
issue upon some point of law in the iadiet- 
ment, by which he iusists that the fact, as 
stated, is no felony, or whatever the crime 
is alleged to be. And if, on demurrer, the 
point of law be adjudged against him, he 
shall have judgment and execution, as if 
convicted by verdict. A general demurrer is 
for some defect in substance, a special de- 
murrer for some defect in form. (Blackstone: 
Comment.) 

'* A prohibition was granted, and hereunto there wa» 
a demurrer." — Ayltffc : Par ergon. 

de-mur' ring, pr. par., a k s. [Demur, v .] 

A-. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Tbc act of hesitating, doubt- 
ing, objecting, or taking exception to any- 
thing. 

2. Law : The act of putting ia a demnrrer. • 

de-my , dem’-y» s • & a. [Demi ] 

A-. As substantive : 

1. Paper-making: A size of drawing and 
flat writing-paper, varying with different 
makers unfortunately, but quoted by Ring- 
w It as Id x 20 or 16 x 21 inches. Square 
deiny is 17 x 17 inches. 

* 2. Comm. : A gold cnin, anciently current 
in Scotland. 

" Item, That the demy, the grot, and the half grot 
that now rinim haue thair cours."— .4cri James If., 
A 1551, C. 34 11566). 

3. University: The name given to those 
members of the foundation of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, who in other colleges are 
styled scholars — originally half-fellows, as 
being on probation for fellowships, but since 
the alteration in the statutes there is no 
longer any connection between a demyship 
and a fellowship. 

" When Charnock summoned the demies to perform 
their academical exercises before him."— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. viii. 

* 4. Dress: A close-fitting garment. 

*• He . . . atript him out of his golden demy or 
mandillion, and Head him ."— Nashe : Lenten Stuffe, 

B. As adjective : 

* I. Ord. Lang. : The same as Demi (q.v.). 


boil, bo^; poilt, joifrl: eat, 9ell, chorus, 9hln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a^; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph =* f. 
-elan, -tian - shan. -tion, -sion = shun; -tion, -§ion = zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious = shus. ble, -die, Ac. = bel, deL 
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den — dendrobiura 


II. Technically: 

1. Her. : A term for any charge that la 
borne half, as a demy-lion or hnlf-lion. 

2. Paper, Bibliography, dc. : Of the aize of 
demy paper ; made of demy paper. 

demy-ostage, s. A woollen atulf used 
In Scotland. 

den (I), ” denne, 5. [A.S. dmn, cogn. with O. 
Out. denne = a floor, a platform ; tier, trnne — 
a floor.) [Dknk.] 

I. Ot dinary Language : 

1. A cave or hollow place in the c.utli. 

•'Which deny>o with tbe fceld Abraham hoddc 
hought .” — Wy cliff a : Gen. 1. 13. 

2. The hiding-place of a wild beast. 

*' Theu the beasts go into dens, and remain In their 
places. "—Job x x x v 1 1 a. 

3. A narrow glen, a dell, a ravine, a wooded 
hollow. (Scotch.) 

** I have made aovinil visits of late to the /Jen of 
Kublsd.tw." — Sir IF. Forbes : Life of Beattie, II. 6. 

* 4. A cot, a hut. 

“No such sad cares, ns wont to macerate 
And rend the gmed te mlndca of covetous men. 

Do evor creepo into the shepheards den." 

Sjtenscr : Virgtls Gnat. M. 

5. A dirty or squalid place of 1*63011 or 
residence. 

6. A place of resort of low characters. 

7. A room in one's home specially reserved 
for one’s self; frequeatly a study or studio. 
( Colloq.) 

II. Philol. : Aa the termination to names of 
plaeea it meana dell or glen ; as, Clievotfc/t, 
&c. 

den (2), s, [A corruption from good even, good 
e'en — good evening.) Good evening; a form 
of salutation used by our ancestors aa soon as 
noon waa past. 

"Good den, brother.'* — Shakcsp. : Much Ado about 
Nothing, iii. 2. 

•den (1), v.t. & i. [Den 0), $-] 

1. Traits. ; To hide, to secrete. 

2. Intrans. : To live in dens. 

“They den among rocks.” — Chambers, *. v. Snnke. 

•den (2), v.t. [Probably a mistake for dem, 
which ia the reading of one MS.) To dam up 
water. 

fde nar'-cet Ize, v.t. [Pref. dc = away, 
from, and Eng. narcotize (q.v.).] To deprive 
of or free from narcotine ; to take away the 
narcotic principle or quality. 

* de nar l-ate, s. [Low Lat. denariata, from 
Lat. denarius .] 

Old Law : As much land as was worth one 
denariua a year. It ia given by different 
authors variously aa an acre and a perch. 
(Blou nt.) 

de-nar -l-us, $. [Lat., from deni = ten, by 
ten ; decent = ten.) 

L Roman Antiquities : 

1. A Roman silver coin, originally of the 
value of ten asses or pounds of copper ; but 
afterwards of sixteen asses, when the weight 
of the aa was reduced to one ounce in b.c. 217. 



DENARIUS. 


It was equivalent to about 15 or 16 centa 
of our money. It continued to be the ordi- 
nary silver currency down to the age of the 
Emperor Septimiua Severua and his sona, by 
whom pieces composed of a base alloy were 
introduced. 

2. A gold coin struck during the empire ; 
ita full title was denarius aureus , and it was 
generally called aitreits, but by Pliny uni- 
formly denarii**. It passed for twenty-five 
silver denarii . 

• II. Old Eng. Law : A penny. Denarius 
Dei , God'a penny, or earnest money given 
and received by parties in a contract, &c. 
Denarius sancti Petri, St. Peter's pence (q.v.). 
Denarius tertius comitatus. When county 


courts had superior jurisdiction in England, 
two- thirds of the fines were reserved for the 
king, nnd one-third, or a penny, to the carl 
of the county, who either received it in apeeie 
or had an equivalent for it out of the exche- 
quer. (Paroch. An tig., 418.) 

* de-niir'-ra bio, a. [L'lt.. denarro = to re- 
late.) Proper to be related ; capable of lieing 
related, (Ash.) 

* dc nar-ra’ tlon, s. [Lat. dennrratus, pa. 
par. of denarro — to relate.) A narration. 
(Ash.) 

* dc na-ry, a. & s. [Lit. denarius = contain- 
ing ten.) 

A, As adj. : Containing ten ; tenfold. 

E. As substantive : 

1. The number ten ; a body often men ; a 
division of an army. 

“They may very well bo compared to . . . centen- 
aries, that are c< imposed oi dcnarUt * — Sir Acntlm 

Dighy • Su/i/jI, to Gabala. |>. 2-18. 

2. A tithing, a decennary. 

" He divided hundreds Into tl things or denarict ." — 

Hotinshed : Iictcr. of England, ch. tv. 

3. A denarius. 

“A hundred denaries, ur pieces of sylver coyne."— 

Cdal: Matthew, cb. xix. 

dc na tion-al-iz a-tion, s. [Eng. de- 
n ationaliz(e) ; -ation.) The act or process of 
denationalizing ; the state of being denation- 
alized. 


dc-na'-tion-al-ize, v.t. [Pref. de = away, 
from, and Eng. nationalize (q.v.).J To divest 
of national character or nationality by trans- 
ference to another nation. 

“ A puhllck crime, the commission of which can 
expose tbe ships of any power to bo denationalized."— 
Dcctar. of the Prince Jlegent (Jan., 1813). 

dc na -tion-al-ized, pa. par . or a. [De- 
nationalize.} 

dc na tion al-Iz-er, s. lEng. denational- 
ise); -er.] One who or that which dena- 
tionalizes. 

“ Hot water has not been a denationalizer.”—J}laek- 
wood's Magazine, Nov.. 1881. p. 623. 

de na'-tion-al-Iz ihg, pr. par., a., & s. 

[Denationalize.) 

A. <fc E. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : Denationalization. 

de nat'-u ral Ize, v.t. [Pref. de = away, 
from, anil Eng. -naturalize (q.v.).] 

1. To render unnatural. 

" It is easier to undermine in the hearts of subjects 
their reverence for rank and station, than it is to dis- 
solve the ties of pare a We and brotherhood, or to de- 
naturalize the hearts of children."— Chalmers: Bridge- 
water Treat., pt. L, ch. vL. p. ITS. 

2. To deprive of the condition of a natu- 
ralized citizen of aay country ; to denation- 
alize. 

** They also claimed tbe privilege when aggrieved, of 
denaturalizing themselves, or in other words, of pub- 
licly renouncing their allegiance to tbeir sovereign, 
and of eolistmg under the banners ol his euemy. — 
Prescott. 

de -nat'-u- ral -Ized, pa. par. or a. [De- 
naturalize.]’ 

de nat'-u-ral-Iz-mg, pr. par., a., A s. [De- 
naturalize.] 

A. A E. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of depriving of the 
condition of naturalization ; denaturalization. 


* de nat -u-rate, v.t. IPref. de = away, 
from, aud* nat unt = nature.) To render un- 
natural ; to denaturalize. 


• de-nay', s. [Deny.] A denial or refusal. 


" My love can give no place, bide no denay 

Shakes p. : Twelfth Sight, 1L 


* de-nay , v.t. [Deny.] To deny, to refuse. 

" What were those three. 

The which thy prolfred curtesie denay l " 

Spenser: F. (>-, 11 L viL 51. 


dcnch'-er, $. [Denshire.] (For def. see ex. 
tract.) 

"A kind of manure, much used in this part of the 
country [Kent], called dcncher."— B. Fauuett: Inven- 
torium Sep u lehr ale (1356), p. 127. 


den die -u lus, s. [Lat. dcnticulus, dimin. 
of dens (ge’uit. dentis) = a tooth.) 

Arch. : A member in the Ionic and Corin- 
thian entablatures, occurring between the 


zoophorua and corona, and, properly awaking, 
a part of tlie latter: ao called because itrepro* 



dendiculos. 


aents denticuli or small teeth, placed at In- 
tervals apart (ll'eulc.) 

den dra-chate, s. [Gr. StVtyoi/ (dendron) = 
a tree, and axa-njs (achates) — an agate.) 

Min.: Arborescent or moss-agate ; agate 
exhibiting in its sections the forma or figures 
of vegetable growth. 

* den dran-thro pol o-gy, s. [Gr. icVSpov 

(dendron) = a tree, and Eng. anthropology 
(q.v.).] A study based on the theory that 
man had sprung from trees. 

“He formed, therefore, no ■jstem of deniranihro- 
poU>gy "—Southey The Doctor, ch. cciv. 

den dr as pid' I dne, s. pi. [Mod. Lat den- 
drasjtis, geint. dejnira*/>iti(is) ; Lat. fern. pi. 
adj. so if. -idee.) 

Zool. : A family of venomous snakea from 
South Africa. The fanga are very long, and 
erect. 

den-ilras'-pis, s. [Gr. StVSpov (dendron) = a 
tree, and daTiis (aspis) = an asp.) 

Zool.: The type - genus of Dendraspidae 
(q.v.). D. angusticeps, the narrow-headed Den- 
drmpia. i<* of an olive-brown color, tiocred 
with green ; in length it is about six feet ; 
its body long and thin. It ia a good climber. 

den drer'-pe-ton, *. (Gr. SeVSpov ( dendron ) 
= a tree, and epneTov ( herpeton ) = a lizard, a 
snake ; epn-w (herpo) — to creep.) 

Palceont. : A genus of Labyrinthodonts from 
the Lower Coal-measures of Nova Scotia. 
The genus was founded on teeth and bonea 
discovered in a hole in the trunk of a Sigillaria. 

den'-drl ferm, a. [Gr. £eV5pai> (dendron) = 
a tree, and Lat. Jirma — form, shaj .] Hav- 
ing the form or appearance of a tree ; arbo- 
rescent. 

den drlte, s. [Gr. Shipov (dendron) — a tree, 
and Eng. suff. -ite (Mia.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : A stone or mineral on nr in which 
are the figures of shrubs, mosses, or other 
vegetable growth : an arborescent or deadritic 
mineral. The colors are due to the traces u£ 
organic matter, or of oxides of iron, manga- 
nese, or titanium. 

den drlt'-ic, den drit'-ie-al, a. [Eng. 

dendrit(e); -ic, -ical.) 

Mineralogy ; 

1. Resembling a tree ; dendriform, arbores- 
cent ; a term applied to certain branching 
moss-like figures which appear oo the surfaces 
of the fissures and joints in rocks. They 
are strictly organic aod of chemical origin, 
as much so as the dendritic frost-work on 
the surface of a window-pane on a winter s 
night. 

“ Moss-agate or Mocha-stone, filled with brown moss- 
like or dendritic forms distributed through the mass." 
—Dana: Mineralogy, y. 195. 

2. Marked by or containing figures resem- 
bling shrubs, mosses, and other vegetable 
growth. 

“ Dendritic agate, containing hrowu or hlaek dem- 
dritic markings." — Dana: Mineralogy, p. 155. 

den-dro'-bi dae, s. pi. IMod. Lat dendro- 
bium (q.v.), and fern. pi. adj. suit -idee.) 

Bot. : A family of Orchids, of the tribe Ma- 

laxese. 

den dro -bi-iim, s. [Gr. ieVSpov ( dendron)= 
a tree, and (5ios)= life. So named because 

they are found on trees.) 

Bot. : A genus of Orehida, the typical one of 
the family Dendrobidfe. The anther is two- 
celled, with four pollen masses with no separate 


fate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
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BUgmatic gland. Above 200 are known, soma 
of them with fine flowers, others of more 
humble character. About eighty are cul- 
tivated in greenhouses. Their native country 
is the East Indies. 

d«n dro^cel, a. [DENDnoctELous.] 

den-dr6*9cel -a t s. pi. [Gr. SfVSpoe ( dendron ) 
= a tree, and koIAo? ( koilos ) = hollow ] 

Zool. ; A section of Planarian worms, the 
intestines being branched, and the body flat 
or broad. 

den dro 9Cel'-ous, a. [Mod. Lat. dendro - 
ctrf(a); -ous.] having the intestine branched, 
belonging to the Dendroecela. 

den drd-eo lap 1 -te$, s. [Gr. BevBpov (den- 
dron) = a tree, and KoKa-muy ( kolapto ) = to 
peck.) 

Ornith. : Hook-billed Creepers, a genus of 
the aub-family Dendrocolaptiine (q.v.). 

den dro eo-lftp-ti’-nae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
dendrocolapt(es), aud Lat. fern. pi. adj. autf. 
-incB.] 

Ornith. : A sub-family of birds belonging to 
the family Certliiidre, or Creepers. Tliey are 
natives of South America. 

den dro-9yg'-na, s. [Gr. BivSpov (dendron) 
= a tree, and Lat. cygnu$= a swan ] 

Ornith. : The Tree Ducks, a genus of aquatic 
birds belonging to the family Anatidre. The 
toes are long and project beyond the mem- 
brane, enabling them to perch on trees, whence 
the name. 

den dro den -tine, s. [Gr. BevSpov (dendron) 

- a tree, and Eng. dentine (q.v.).] A term 
applied to a modification of the lundamental 
tissue of the teeth produced by the aggrega- 
tion of several simple teeth into one mass, the 
blending of the dentine, enamel, and cement, 
producing a dendritic appearance. 

den dro dont, s. [Gr. StuBpov (dendron) = 
a tree, and 65ovs ( odous ), gen it. oSovtos (odon- 
tos) — a tooth. ] 

Paheont. : One of an extinct family of fishes, 
consisting of a single genus, Dendrodns, cha- 
racteristic of the Old Red Sandstone, or 
Devonian System. The name is derived from 
the seetion of their seemingly simple conical 
teeth, which presents numerous fissures radiat- 
ing or spreading like the branches of a tree 
from a central mass of vasodentine, or vascular 
uncalcitied tissue. (Page, &o.) 

den dro dus, s. [Gr. SeVSpoe (dendron) = a 
tree, and 65ov? (odous) = a tooth.] 

Palaiont. : A geuus of fossil fishes, the 
typical one of the family Dendrodonts (q.v.). 
Prof. Huxley places it under the family 
Glyptodipterini, and Dr. Traquair doubtfully 
under the Holoptychiidre. Found in the old 
Red Sandstone of Elgin and Moray, in Scot- 
land, and also in Russia. 

den drog'-ra-phy, s. [Gr. 5eV8poi/ (dendron) 

— a tree, and ypa<f>t} (graphe) = a writing ; 
ypd>/)o> ( graphs ) = to write.] A discourse or 
treatise on or desoi iption of trees ; dendrology. 

den Alro-grap -tus, s. [Gr. BevBpov (dendron) 
= a tree, and ypanros (graptos) — painted . . . 
marked with letters, written, the fossil bearing 
a certain resemblance to written characters on 
the matrix in which it lies.] [Gbaptolite.] 
Pakeont. : A genus of fossil Hydrozoa, con- 
sisting of plant-like spreading and branched 
growths, furnished with a strong footstalk. 
The hranchlets carry upon one side a series of 
little chitiuons cups or cellules, each of which 
must have eontaiued a polypite. They are 
exclusively confined to the upper Cambrian 
and Lower Silurian formations. The genus 
may be ranked with the Graptolites, or may 
be oue of the Sertularida. 

den'-droid, den -droid-ad, a. [Gr. Sew 

Spoet&ijs (dendroeides) = tree-like, from BivBpov 
(dendron) = a tree, and el5o? (eidos) = form, 
appearance ; Fr. dendroide.] Having the fonn 
or appearance of a tree or shrub. 

den'-dro-it, s. [Fr. dendroite ; Gr. BtvBpov 
(dendron) = a tree, and Eng. sutf. -if = -ite 
(Alin.) (q.v.).] A fossil which has some re- 
semblance in form to the branch of a tree. 

den-drol'-a-gus, s. [Gr. BevBpov (dendron) 
= a tree, and Aaytus (lagos) = a hare.] 


Zool. : A genus of marsupial animals be- 
longing to the Kangaroo family. They are 
natives of New Guiuea. 

den-drol'-ite, s. [Gr. SevBpov (dendron) — a 
tree, and Acflos (lithos) = a stone.] Fossil 
wood ; a general term for any fossil stem, 
branch, or other fragmeut of a tree. 

dcn-drol'-o-gist, s. [Eng. devdrolog(y) ; 
-w(.] One who is skilled in dendrology. 

den-dr ol'-o-gy, 3. [Gr. SeVSpov (dendron) — 
a tree, and Aoyos (Jo£os) = a word, a discourse.] 
A treatise on or description of trees ; dendro- 
graphy. 

den-drom -et-er, s. [Gr. SeVSpoc (dendron) 
= a tree, and p.erpoc (metron) = a measure.] 
Ail instrument for measuring the height and 
diameter of trees, to estimate the cubic feet 
of timber therein. It has means for taking 
vertical and horizontal angles, and is mounted 
on a tripod stand. Adjusting screws, circular 
racka and pinions, allord means for adjusting 
the limbs of the instrument, and altering 
their position, as circumstances may require. 
(Knight.) 

“Of timber measures ami dendrometer* there are 
various kinds, aud their use is for takiug the dimen- 
sions of standing timber without climbing the tree." 
—Loudon : Encycl of Gardening. $ 17 ho . 

den' -dro mils, den dro mys, s. [Gr. 
SeV<5pov (dendron) — a tree, ami pits (mus) = a 
mouse.] 

Zool. : A genus of rodent quadrupeds, be- 
longing to the mice family, and consisting of 
a single species, Dendromus typus , an animal 
about three inches and a-half long, with a 
tail four and a-half inches. It frequents 
the branches of trees, where it forms its nest, 
and brings forth its young. It is a native of 
South Africa. 

den-dro-nes'-sa^ s. [Gr. SeVSpoc (dendron) 
= a tree, and Epic mjo-cra (nessa), Attic vtjttcl 
(netta) - a duck.] 

Ornith. : A genus of Anatidre (Ducks). Den- 
dronessa sponsa is the Summer-duck of the 
United States. It frequents fresh- water ponds 
and creeks, and sometimes builds even in mill- 
dams. 

den droph'-i-due, s. pi [Mod. Lat. den - 
droph(is), and Lat. sutr. -idee.] 

Zool. : A family of snakes, sub-order Co- 
lubriforraes. The body and tail of these 
snakes are much compressed, or are very 
slender and elongate ; the head is distinct 
from the neck, and lias a wide gape. The 
Dendrophidre are diurnal in their habits, 
living in trees, and are extremely active 
climbers ; their colours assimilate with the 
surrounding foliage. They occur in all tropical 
regions, aib innocuous, and feed principally 
on tree-lizards. Two genera are classed under 
tins family— Chrysopelea and Dendroplris. 

den droph is, s. [Gr. SeVSpoe (dendron) — a 
tree, and 6<fus ( ophis ) = a serpent.] 

Zool. : A genus of snakes, family Dendro- 
phidre (q.v.), with smooth scales, which are 
inueh larger along the back than on the sides; 
the sides of the abdomen are slightly keeled. 
This genus occurs in India, the East Indies, 
and Australia, and its members are uot veno- 
mous. 

den dro phy! li a.s. [Gr. SeVSpoc (dendron) 
= a tree, and </>uAAoe (phullon) = a leaf.) 

Zool. £ Paheont. : A genus of deep-sea corals, 
ranging from the chalk to modern times. 

den'-dro plex, s. [Gr. £eV£poi' (dendron) — a 
tree, and ttAtj^i? (plexis ) = a stroke, a blow.] 
Ornith. : A genus of birds belonging to the 
Certhidre, or Creeper family. 

den dro pu -pa, $. [Gr. StrSpoy ( dendron ) = 
a tree, and Lat. pupa.] 

Zool. ; A genus of gasteropodous Molluscs 
proposed by Mr. Dawson for the reception of 
the single specimen, Pupa vetusta , discovered 
in the Coal-measures of Nova Scotia, in the 
hollow trunk of an erect Sigillaria. Nichol- 
son thinks the shell is so remarkably like 
some living chrysalis-shells, that there is no 
sufficient reason for framing a^new genus for 
its reception. ^ ~ 

den-dro-saur -n, s. pi. [Gr. SerSpou ( den - 
dron) = a tree, and <ravpa (saura) = a lizard.] 
Zool. ; The name given by Dr. J. E. Gray to 
a tribe of Saurians, sub-order Pachyglossre 


The scales of the belly, the sides, and the back, 
are granular. The tongue is elongate, snb- 
eylindrieal, worm-like, very exsertile. The 
eyes are globular, very mobile, with a small 
central round opeuing. The toes are equal, 
united into two opposing groups. It contains 
but a single family, Chanireleontidre (q.v.). 

den-dro-so'-ma, s. [Gr. fieVSpov (dendron) = 
a tree, and auipa (soma) = a body.] , 

Zool. : A gen ns of Uhizopoda, belonging to 
the family Acinetiua. Body conical, thick, 
aolt, and smooth, alternately branched ; 
branches tentaenlate at the end. D. radians is 
found on aquatic plants in fresh water. 

den-dr os trno'-a, 8. [Gr. SeVSpov (dendron) 
tree, and 6<rr peoy (0 streon) = an oyster.] 

Zool. : A genus of Mollusca belonging to the 
oyster family. 

den' Pro style, s. [Gr. SevBpov (dendron) = 
a tree, and orvAo? ( stulos ) = a pillar.] 

Zool. : A stout pillar supporting a thick flat 
quadrate disk in the Rbizostomidre. 

den- dr yph s. [Gr. Scv&pov (dendron) 

—n tree, and 4»vi j (phue)= growth.] 

Bot. : A genus of Ilyphomycetous Fungi, 
consisting of moulds growing over dead her- 
baceous plauts. Three British species are 
known. 

* dene (l), 8. [A.S. denu - a valley.] [Den 

( 1 ). 

1. A valley, a dell. 

Thou says thou trsiwez me In this dene,* 

£. Eng. Alht. Poenus ; Pearl. 196, 

2. As an element in place-names it means 
valley, dell. 

* dene (2), s. [Dune.] A hillock, a bank, 

* dene (3), s. [Dean]. 

Deneb, s. [A corruption of Arab, zanab = a 
tail.] 

Asiron. : A fixed star of magnitude two and 
a-half, called also Deneb Aleet, Deuebola, and 
0 Leonis. 

Deneb Adige, s. 

Astron.: A fixed star of the first magnitude,- 
called also Arided and a Cygni. 

Deneb Aleet, s. 

Astron. : A fixed star, of magnitude two 
and a-half, called also Deneb, Deuebola, and 
0 Leonis. 

Deneb Algiedi, s. 

Astron. : A fixed star, of magnitude three 
and a-half, called also S Capricorni. 

De-neb' ol a, s. [Corrupted Arabic.] 

Asfron.: A fixed star, of magnitude two 
and a-half. called also Deneb Aleet, Deneb, 
and 0 Leonis. 

* den'-e-gate, v.t. [Lat. denegatum, sup. or 
denego-^ to deny: de (intens.), and nego = to 
deny.] [Deny.] To deny. 

* den-e-ga tion, s. [Lat. denegatio. j a 
denying or denial. 

”A denegation of my ladth and true opinions.*— 
Fox : Martyrs, p. 8677. 

dene'- boles, s. pi. [A. 8. denn — a cave; Eng. 
hole.] 

Archecol. : Ancient artificial excavationa, 
consisting of a round vertical shaft, from 2 ft. 
Gin. to 3ft. in diameter, ending below in a 
cavern in the chalk. The shafts were usually 
descended by means of footholes in the sides. 
The chambers in the oldest, simplest, and 
shallowest are usually mere expansions of a 
beehive shape: in the deeper pits the cavern 
may consist of a series of chambers symme- 
trically ranged around the shaft, or the walls 
of tlie chambers may have disap; reared, and 
the roof be supported by pillars of chalk. Of 
three recently descended by the Essex Field 
Club at Hangman's Wood, near Grays, Essex, 
the greatest length was about 70 ft., breadth 
40 ft. , and height IS ft., and they were all 
about 80ft. deep. Though often very close 
together, no communication has hitherto been 
found between adjacent pits. Deneholes may 
be entirely in the chalk, or their shafts may 
be almost wholly in overlying beds. In Eng- 
land they abound moat in Kent, north of the 
North Downs, and in Easex, between Purfleet 
and East Tilbury A very few of the older 
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ami simpler pits have been explored ; they 
are found to date back to the Stum- Ages. 
The deeper ones still need examination. It 
has been sometimes conjectured that deneholes 
were excavated for the purpose of obtaining 
chalk or Hint, but as they are especially con- 
centrated both at Bexley (Kent) and near 
Grays, where lifty to sixty feet of gravel and 
Thu net sand overlie the chalk, though ill each 
instancy there is plenty of bare chalk within a 
mile, this explanation cannot apply in their 
case. They were probably storehouses and 
places of occasional refuge. On the ordnance 
maps the word is apelled daneholes , suggesting 
a closer connection with the Danes than ap- 
pears to have been the case. The general 
conclusion aeems to be that these deneholes 
were probably used for the secret storage of 
grain in British or Itomano- British times. 
Academy, Jan. 28, 18*8. 

• den -er ye, $. [Deanery.] 

• den' gue, $. [*aid to be a mistake for Eng. 
dandy; the disease, when it first made its 
appearance in the British West India Islands, 
being called the dandy-fever, from the . stiff- 
ness and constraint caused to the limbs. 
This the Spaniards mistook for their word 
dengue = prudery, which might also be very 
well used for stillness or constraint ] 

Med : A continued fever common in the 
East and W T est Indies, Africa, and America. 
The chief symptoms are severe pain in fore- 
head, limbs, back, and joints, with an eruption 
like measles, or rather erysipelas, with painful 
swellings. The pains are of an agonising cha- 
racter, and are apt to recur. The acute stage 
lasts seven or eight days, and then desquama- 
tion begins. 

de m a-ble, a. (Eng. deny ; -able.] Capable 
of being denied ; that may or can be denied or 
contradicted. 

•* The negative authority ia alao deniable by reason." 

— Browne : Vulgar Errourt, 

de-ni'-al, s. (Eng. deny ; -aJ.] 

1. The act of denying, contradicting, or 
refusing. 

" Word of denial in thy Iabras here. " 

& ihuketp,: Merry Wire*, i. 1. 

2. A negation ; a contradiction of the truth 
of any statement ; or the contrary to affirma • 
tion . 

■' An entire denial of the miracles. Trench. 

3. A denying or refusing to confess or own 
to ; the contrary to confession. 

•'Denial would hut make the fault fouler.”— Sidney. 

4. An abjuration : a rejection or refusing to 
acknowledge ; a disowning. 

. . we act our confessions or denials of Him-"— South. 

5. Loosely: A failure to obtain. 

•'Such a total denial of success has certainly been 
very rare in the present ceutury.’ — Time* ; Transit of 
Venn*. April 20, 1875. 

6. A restraint of one's appetites or desires ; 
self-denial. 

* de-nl-ar^e, s. [Eng. ; -afice.] Denial. 

"Either for the affirmance or den iu nee of the same.'’ 
Mall : Edward 1 V., an. 22. 

de-nled, * de-nayed, * de-nyed,pa. par. 

or a. [Deny.] 

de-nl -er (1), s. (Eng. deny ; • er .] 

1. One who denies, contradicts, or main- 
tains the negative of a proposition. 

"And the denier hy the word Virtue means only 
couraKe."— If aft*. 

2. One who disowns, abjures, or refuses to 
acknowledge. 

•• Christ looked his denier into repentance ."— South 

3. One who refuses to grant or concede 
anything. 

•• It may be I am esteemed by my denier sufficient 
of myself to discharge my duty to God as a priest, 
not to men m * prince."— A'iuy Charles. 

den-i-er (2), s. [Er., from Lat. denarius 
(q.v.)] A small French coin, the twelfth part 
of a sou. 

" 1 11 not pay a denier.”— Shaketp. : Benry IV., ili. S. 

* den-i-gratc, v.f. [Lat. denigratum, sup. 
of denigro = to blacken \ de (intens.), and 
nigro = to make black ; niger— black.] 

"Hartshorn and other white bodies will be den i- 
grated by beat."— Boyle ; Works, 1. 711. 

• den I gra'-fcion, s. [Lat. denigratio, from 
denigro.) A making black, a blackening. 

" These are the advenlent and artificia 1 ways of deni- 
ff •ation."— Browne : Vtdgar Errourt, bit. vi., ch. 11 


1 den l-grat or, s. [Eng. denigrat(e) ; -or.] 
One who or that which blackens or denigrates. 

den im, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Fab . : A coloured, twilled cotton cloth, used 
for overalls. 

" Cotton jeans, denim t, drillings, bed -tickings, &c."- 
— Vontetnp. Review, Nov., 1881, p. 828, 

donis d or, a. (Fr.J 

Mus. ; An instrument having a finger-board 
like a piano and pedals like an organ, capable 
of producing a vast number of different 
qualities of sound. It was invented in 1762 
by Procopius Divis, ill Moravia. (Stainer £ 
liarrett.) 

den-i-son, s. [Denizen.] 

de-ni -trate, r. t. [Pref. de = away, from, 
and Eng. nitrate (q.v.).] To disengage or set 
free nitric acid from. 

de- m-tra -tion, s. [Eog. denitrat{e) ; -ion.] 
The act or process of disengaging or freeing 
nitric acid. 

4 de-nit- ri-fy, v.t. [Pref. de = away, from; 
Eng. nitre; and Lat. facia (pass, fid) = to make.] 
To deprive or free of nitre. 

* den i-za tion, s. [Eng. d€iur(eH) ; -afio?i.] 

The making any one a denizen, citizen, or 
subject. 

** Th»t the mere Irish were reputed nlteiLs Appears 
by the charters of deni tat ion, v aich la nil sges were 
purchased by them." — Davie* : On the State of Ireland. 

• den ize , • den nize, v.t. [Denizks, s.] 

1. To make a denizen, citizen, or subject; 
to denizen. 

" There was a private net for denizing the children 
of Richard Hills h —Btrype : Edward IV., an 1552. 

2. To naturalize. 

"The Irish language was free dennizrd lu the Eng- 
lish pale."— Bolinshed : Deter. Ireland, ch. i. 

den -i zen, s. [Derived by Wedgwood, with 
whom Skeat agrees, from O. Fr. deinzein, a 
word formed by adding the suff. - cin = Lat. 
■anus, to O. Fr. deinz = Fr. dans = within, from 
within.] 

I. Ord inary La nguage : 

1. Lit : A citizen, au inhabitant. 

, the world's tired denizen." 

Byron : Childe Harold, U. 26. 

2. Fig. : One who inhabits or dwells in ; a 
resident. 

"Thu* th’ Almighty Sire began : Ve gods. 

Natives, or denizens of hlest abodes.' 

Dryden : Virgil ; -A neid, X. 5. 6. 

IL Law : A denizen is an alien born, but 
one who lias obtaiued letters-] latent to make 
him an English subject. He thus occupies 
a middle position between an alien aud a 
natural born subject. 

den l-zen, v.t. [Denizen, f. J 

1. Lit . : To make a denizen, citizen, or 
subject ; to naturalize. 

2. Fig. : To admit to rights and privileges 
as a citizen. 


den'-i zened, pa. par. or a. [Denizen, t\] 

den'-i zen-ship, s. [Eng. denizen; -ship.] 
The. state of being a deuizen. 

*denlL a. [Dink ] 

1. Neat, trim, gay. 

" Young lustle galland is 

I held mair in daw-tie. and detrar be lull mekill, 

Na him, that dressit me sa denk" 

Dunbar : Maitland Poems, p. 58. 

2. Saucy. 

" Bot scho was surathing denk, and dangerous." 

Imnbar - Maitland Poems, p. 6/. 

*den-nar, *den nare, s. [Dinner. ] 

den -net, s. [From the name of the in. 
ventor.] 

Vehicles : A light, open, two-wheeled car- 
riage like a gig, hung by a combination of 
three springs ; two of which are placed across 
the axle, at right angles with it. the third 
being suspended from them behind by shackles. 
{Knight.) 

'•Ia those days men drove gigs, as they since have 
driven stanhopes, tilburys. dennets. and cab no) eta — 
T. Book : Gilbert Gurney, vol. ii.. ch. xi. 

* den -nirig, 8 . [Den (1), v.] A place where 
beasts make their lair. 

"This serpent hath no nestling, no stabling, no den - 
ning."— Ward: Sermons, p. loS. 


* de nbm In a ble, a. (Lat. dm/mlno = to 
denominate (q*.v j.J That may be named, 
de noi moated, or denoted. 

** An fufiamijiatloii comuU of u **uguineou» al- 
fluxion, urebe U Uenomirudde from other humour*.* 
—Browne: Vulgar Errourt, bk. ill., eh. 8. 

do nom inant, *. [Lat. denomlnans, pa. 
par. of de.nomxnn =: to name.] The abstract 
noun that corresponds to an adjective signify- 
ing an accidental quality, as bravery, whiteness. 

do nom in- ate, v.f. [Denominate, a.) 

1. To name; to give a name, epithet, or 
title to. 

"Thou? places which were denominated of aiigetc 
and namta ."—Hooker : Ecclet. Polity. 

2. To give a right or title to a name. 

" The two faculties that dcnornfaulc in* men, under- 
stand mg and will. Hammond. 

* de nom in ate, a. [Lat. denomiaatus, ja. 
par. of denomino — to name : de — dowu, 
and namino — to name ; nomen - a name.] 

X. Ord. Lang. : Named, deaignated, entitled, 
denominated. 

2. Arith. : A term applied to a qualifying 
number, or one which expresses the kind of 
unit treated of: thus, in seven pounds, seven 
ia a denominate number ; but seven, when 
used without reference to any concrete units, 
ia an abstract number. 

de nom in at-ed, pa. jar. ora. [Denomin- 
ate, v.) 

de-nom l-nat-mg, jtr. par., a., & s. [De- 
nominate, r.J 

A.iB . As pr. par. £ jxirticip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As sulst. : The act of naming, designating, 
or denoting ; denomination. 

de-nom l-na -tion, • de-nom-in-a-^i 

on, s. [XT. denomination, Sp denomination ; 
p rt. den mi > - ; Ital. denominazione ; Prov. 
denominetio ; all from Lat denominotw, from 
denominatus , pa. par. of denomino .] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of naming or designating. 

2. A name or appellation given to a thing; 
an epithet, a designation. 

•• The liking or disliking of the people givee the play 
the denomination of good or bad ; but does not resdly 
make or constitute it such."— Dryden. 

3. A class, society, collection, or sect. 

••philosophy, the great idol of the learned part of 
the heathen world, has divided It into niacy sects and 
denominat i on*. " — Sout h. 

IL Technically: 

1. Arithmetic : 

(1) Gen. {Of concrete quantities) : Figures 

similarly designated. Thus iu the expression 
£1 2s. Gil and £4 4s. 3d., £1 and £4 are of the 
game denomination, 2s. are of the same de- 
nomination as 4s., and 6d. of the same as 3d. 

t (2) Spec. {Of fractions) : Haring the same 
denominator. 

2. Ecdes . : A religions communion, a section 
of the Christian Church ; a body of professing 
Christians holding essentially the same tenets, 
and more or less closely bound together, either 
under a common government or under govern- 
ments of the same type. It is more frequently 
used cenerically of a number of sects holding 
identical views as to Church government than 
of a single one of those sects : thus the Baptist 
denomination is a term more frequently used 
than the Particular Baptist denomination, 
and the Presbyterian denomination than the 
Reformed Presbyterian denomination. It ia 
also more frequently used in England in con- 
nexion with dissenters than with the esta- 
blished churches. 

«] The Three Denominations : 

Eccles. : The name giveu to a union formed in 
a.d. 172*7 of representatives belonging to the 
Presbyterians, the Independents or Congre- 
eationalists, and the Baptists, with the view* of 
making a direct approach to the reigning 
sovereign. It still exists, and at intervals 
meets and acts. 

de nom-1 na'-tion-al, a. [Eng deiumii** 

tion ; -al.\ Pertaining to or connected with 
a denomination. 

r Denominational System of Education : 
Education • The complete separation ol 
Church and State in the United States has 
acted as a preventive to the establishment of 
denominational teaching in the public schools. 
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as practiced in England and elsewhere The 
only church that hud made any efiort to have 
it introduced, as a feature of our school system, 
is the Koiuao Catholic, winch claims that the 
reading of the Protestant translation of the 
Bible in the schools which they help to support 
is unfair and injurious. The Catholics, on this 
plea, consider that they have a right to de- 
mand a share of the school tax to support 
schools for the separate education of their 
children. In this they have been unsuccessful. 
The policy of reading the Bible in the public 
schools is objected to by many Protestants, but 
it is continued, and in many instances the 
Catholics have withdrawn their children from 
the schools to parish schools of their own. 
Some of the other denominations support 
parish schools to a minor extent. A higher 
form of denominational education in this 
country is that aflorded by the colleges, the 
most of which are under sectarian inti uence. 
In some cases the college is a part of the 
denominational machinery In others the 
relation is one of general supcriiitcndeney. 

In England the first efforts uf Government 
were in the direction of the denominational 
system of education, and when the Education 
Act of 1870 brought into existence a multitude 
of 11 board schools,” these were designed to 
sup] dement, and not to supersede, the denomi- 
national schools previously existing In India 
the historic development was in exactly an 
opposite direction. The Government first 
founded schools aod colleges of its own, exclud- 
ing Christianity, because the money to support 
them was derived from taxes levied on Hindoos 
and Mohammedans. Id 1854 Sir Charles Wood 
extended pecuniary support to the missionary 
schools, colleges, and “ institutions ” in India, 
as au acknowledgment of the good secular 
education they imparted, purposely forbearing 
to inquire whether or not Christianity was 
taught. Thus the two systems of education 
exist 6ide Ly side and with little friction. 

de nom l-na-tion-al -i§m, s. [Eng. de- 
7i omivational ; -ism. Trench, writing in 1855, 
characterized this as a “ monstrous birth,” and 
considered that it was found chiefly, if not 
exclusively, in dissenting magazines. ( English 
Fast and Present, Lect. iv.).] 

1. Gen. : The act of ranking oneself with 
•ome denomination ; attachment to a de- 
nomination ; party spirit in defending its 
tenets. 

2. Spec. : Attachment to the new that edu- 
cation is best carried out through the several 
religions denominations. 

de nom in-a -tion-al-ist, s. [Eng. deno- 
minational : -isf.l One in favour of the de- 
nominational system of education. [Denomi- 
national.] 

de nom-i-na'-tion-al-ly, adv. [Eng. de- 
nominational ; - ly .] According to denomina- 
tion ; by denominations or sects. 

de nom in-a-tlve, a. & s. [Eog. denomi- 
nate); - ive .] * 

A. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Giving or conferring a name or designa- 
tion ; denominating. 

" Connotative names have hence been also called 
denominative, because the subject which they deno- 
minate is denominated by or receives a name from 
the attribute which they connote." — J. 8. Mill: System 
of Logic, bk. t., cb. 111., s. 6, 

# 2. Bearing or capable of bearing a distinct 
appellation ; denominable. 

"The least denominative part of time Isa minute, 
the greatest Integer being a year.”— Cocker : Arith- 
metic. 

II. Gram. : Applied to a verb derived 
from a substantive or adjective. 

•'9uch denominative verbs abound in every member 
of our family."— Whitney : Li/e and Growth of Lan- 
guage, ch. vfi., p. 131. 

B. As substantii'e : 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : That which has the charac- 
ter of a denomination. 

2. Gram. : A verb formed from a noun either 
substantive or adjective. 

de nom' in-a-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. denomin- 
ative ; -ly.) By denomination. 

de-nom in-a-tor, s. [Lat.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : He who or that which de- 
nominates or gives a name ; he from whom 
or that from which a denomination or appella- 
tion is derived. 


M Both the seas of one name should have one com- 
mon denominator."— Brovme : Vulgar Errours. 

II, Technically : 

1. Arithmetic : 

* (1) (Sec extract). 

1 ‘ Tbe denominator of any proportion is the quotient 
arising from the division of the antecedent by the 
ci m sequent: thus 6 is the denominator of the propor- 
tion tlmt SO hath to 6. because 5130(6. This is also 
called the expoueut of the proportion or ratio.”— 
11a rri*. 

(2) The denominator of a fraction is the 
number below’ the line which shows into 
liow many parts the integer is supposed to be 
divided : thus in the fraction J, 4 is the de- 
nominator, and shows that the integer is sup- 
posed to be divided into four equal parts, 
while the numerator, 3, shows that of these 
four parts three are supposed to Vie taken. 

2. Alg. ; The expression under the line in a 
fraction ; thus in the fraction by is the 
denominator. 

de-not-a- ble, a. [Eng. denot(e) ; -able.) 
Capable of being denoted or distinguished. 

" In hut regions, and more spread and digested 
flowers, a sweet savour may be allowed, denotable 
from several human expressions ."— Browne : MtsctU., 
p. 26. 

* de-ndt -ate, v.t. [Lat. denotatus , pa. par. 
of denofo.] To denote, to mark out. 

"These terms denotate a longer time.”— Burton .* 
Anat. of Melancholy, p. 716. 

* de-no ta-tion, $. [Lat. denotatio, from 
rfenofo=to denote (q.v ).] The act of de- 
noting, marking, or distinguishing ; separa- 
tion or distinction by name. 

*de not'-a-tlve, a. [Lat. denotations), pa 
par. of deaofo, and Eng. adj. suff. -ive.] 
Having the power or quality of denoting or 
marking out. 

"The alteration It produces is so denotative, that a 

E erson is known to be sick by those wbo never saw 
im in health." — Letters upon Physiognomy , p. 121. 

de-no'te, v.t. A i. [Fr. dtnoter ; Sp. & Port. 
denotar; Ital. denotare, from Lat. denoto = to 
mark out : dc = down, and noto = to mark ; 
nota — a mark.] 

I. Transitive : 

T. To mark, to betoken, to show or indicate 
by a mark or sign ; to signify visibly. 

2. To betoken ; to be a sign or symptom of ; 
to indicate, to imply. 

" Sweet scent, or lovely form, or both comhined, 
Distinguish every cultivated kind ; 

The want of both denotes a meaner breed.” 

Cow per ; Hope. 290-92. 

II. Intrans. : To betoken, to indicate, to be 
a sign . 

" If it be not, then love doth well denote 
Lore's eye is not so true as all men's.” 

Shakesp.: Sonnets, 148. 

U Crabh thus discriminates between to de- 
note and to signify : M Denote is employed with 
regard to things and their characters : signify 
with regard to the thoughts or movements. 
A letter or character may be made to denote 
any number, as words are made to signify the 
intentions and wishes of the person ... In 
many cases looks or actions will signify more 
than words." (Cra66 : Eng. Synon.) 

de-not'-ed, pa. par. or a. [Denote.] 

* de no te-ment, s. [Eog. denote; -ment.) 
A sign or indication. 

" They are close denotements working from the heart." 

Shakesp. : Othello, lib 3. IQuarto 1.) 

de-not-mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Denote.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of marking out or 
distinguishing. 

denouement (as da no -mari), s. [Fr., 

from denouer = to untie: de = Lat. dis = 
apart ; nouer = to tie in a knot ; none = a 
knot ; Lat. Tiodus.] The unravelling of the 
plot of a story ; the winding up or cata- 
strophe of a plot ; the issue or result. 

"The denouement, as a pedantic disciple of Bossu 
would call it, of this poem is well conducted "— War- 
ton : Essay on Pope, i. 2&o. 

* de-noura bren, v.l. [Denumber.] 

de-nou’n^e, v.t. A i. [Fr. denoncer; Sp. A 
Port, denunciar ; ltal. denunziare, from Lat. 
denuntin — to declare : de = down, and nuntio 
= to annonnee ; nuntius — a messenger.] 

L Transitive : 

* 1. To proclaim, to declare. 


boil, bojt; pout, jtffrl; cat, ^ell, eborus, 9 hln, benph; go, gem; thin, this; sin, 
-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion - shun ; -tlon, -slon = zhun. -clous, -tlous. 


“ Under the leading and name of his sonne Constant, 
whom of a monk he had denounced /.ugiutua or Em* 
peror."— Holland : Camden, p. 85. 

* 2. Tu denote or express in a threatening 
manner. 

“ He ended frowning, and lii* look denounced 
Desperate reveuge. ' Milton : P. L., iL 106, 107. 

3. To threaten publicly; to proclaim as a 
threat. 

“Against all others unsparing vengeance vu dw 
nounced.”— Macaulay . Hut. Eng., ch. xiu. 

4. To accuse, to inform against, to charge, 
to delate. 

" Archdeacons ought to . . . denounce such as are 
negligent," — A uliffe : Parergon. 

5. To cry down, to inveigh against, to con- 
demn, to stigmatize. 

MI. Intransitive : 

1. To declare in a solemn or threatening 
manner. 

" I denounce unto you, this day, that ye shall surely 
periBli.”— Deut. xxx. 1«. 

2. To declare war ; to threaten. 

If not denounced again*t us. why should not we 
Be there Ii* person t ” Shakesp, ; A ni. A Cleop., iiL 7. 

de-nouiuj ed, pa. par. or a. [Denounce.] 

* de-noun 5 e ment, s. [Eng. denounce ; 
-ment.) A denouncing or declaring in a 
threatening manner ; a denunciation. 

“ False Is the reply of Cain upon the denouncement of 
his curse. My iniquity is gteater than can be forgiven.” 
— Browne ; Vulgar Errou rs. 

de noung -er, s. [Eng. denounce); -er.) One 
who denounces. 

" Here comes the sad denouncer of my fat*. 

To toll tbe mournful knell of separation 

Dryden. 

de-noun9 -ing.pr. par., a.,ks. [Denounce.] 
A. A B. Aspr. par. £ particip. adj . ; (See 
the verb) 

C. As. subst . : Denouncement, denuncia- 
tion. 

* de-no've-ment, s. [Formed from Lat. dee* 
from ; novus= new ; with Eng. 6uff. -ment.] A 
revolution. 

" I intend now to present a denotement of affairs. *— 
4 forth : Ez'imen, p. 695. [Davies ) 

de no’-vd, phr. [Lat.] Anew, afresh ; from 
the beginning. 

den?, s. [Lat.] 

Anat. : A tooth (q.v.). 

* dens, * densh, a. [Danish.] Danish. 

dens-aLx, s. [O. Scotch dens , and Dan. aix 
= an axe.] A Danish axe. 

" Of these only fourscore could be fund hed with 
inuscaths, pickes, gunnis, halberds, deasnixet, ox 
Loebaber aixes ,”—P. Elgyn : Moray s. Statist. Acc., V. 
16 , N. 

dense, a. [Lat. densus; Fr. dense; Sp., Port., 
& ltal. d««so; cogn. with Gr. 8a<rr* (dasus) 
— thick, dense.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I. Literally : 

1. Thick, close, compact, approaching to 
solidity ; having the constituent parts closely 
united. 

“ All dense bodies are colder than moat other bodies, 
as metat*. stone, glass ; and they are longer in heating 
than softer bodies." — Aacem. 

2. Crowded, thickly populated. 

“ The deck9 were dense w ith stately forma" 

Tennyson : Aforte d' Arthur, 1M. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Deep, thick-headed ; as, dense ignorance. 

2. Stupid, obtuse. 

B. Bot. : Having an abundance of flowers 
very close together. 

dense ness, 5. [Eng. dense; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being dense ; density. 

dens e-ly, adv. [Eng. dense ; -ly.] In a dense 
manner or state ; closely, compactly. 

den -shire, v.t. [See extract.] For def. see 
extract. 

"Burning of land, or burn-bating. Is commonly 
called denshiring, that is. Devons’dnng, or Denbigh- 
shinny, because most used or first invented there. 
Mortimer. 

den sim’-e-ter, s. [Lat. cfcn$?ts=tliick, and 
Gr. perpov (nirirou)=a measure.] An instru- 
ment contrived by Colonel Mallet, of the 
French army, and M. Bianchi, for ascertaining 
the specific gravity of gunpowder. It con- 
sists of a glass globe having a tube which 


as ; expeet, Xenophon, e^lst. ph = t. 
slous = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = b©l, d^l. 
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communicates with a quantity of inereury in 
an open vessel The globe is joined at lop to 
a graduated glass lube, which may, by means 
ot r a flexible tube, he connected with an air- 
pump. A diaphragm of chamois skin fits 
over the lower, and one of wire-cloth over the 
upper orifice of the. globe, and the tubes above 
ft nd below those orifices are provided with 
at op-cocks. For ascertaining the density of 
the gunpowder, the air is exhausted from the 
globe i*y means of the air-pump, until the 
mercury rises to a certain mark on the gradu- 
ated tube, when the globe is detached from 
its support and weighed ; it is then emptied 
and cleaned, and a given weight of gunpowder 
introduced, when it is again attached to the 
tubes and the air exhausted ns before, lining 
with mercury all the spare in the globe not 
occupied by the powder, up to the mark 
before indicated ; Urn stop cocks are now 
closed, and the globe once more detached and 
weighed. Tim absolute specific gravity of the 
powder is obtained by multiplying the weight 
of the powder contained in the globe by Un- 
known spec! lie gravity of mercury, and 
dividing the product by the product resulting 
from multiplying the difference between the 
weight of the globe when tilled with mercury 
alone, and its weight when Idled with mercury 
an*l powder, into the weight of the powder 
employed in the experiment. (Knight.) 

dSns’-l-ty, s. [Fr.densite; Sp. densidad; Port. 
densidade ; Ital. dcnsitii, from Lat. densitas, 
from daunts = thick, dense. 1 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : The quality of being dense, close, 
or compact; closeness, compactness; dense- 
ness. 

2. Fig.: Depth; as the deadly of ignorance. 
II. Phys. : That quality of a body which 

depends upon the denseness or close cohesion 
of its constituent particles. It is estimated 
by the proportion which the bulk bears to the 
weight. Thus, if there be two bodies of equal 
bulk, but of different weights, then the body 
of greater weight is of greater density. Or if 
two bodies l>e of equal bulk but of different 
densities, then the body which is of greater 
density contains the proportionately greater 
quantity of matter. Or if two bodies contain 
the same quantity of matter, but one of dif- 
ferent hulk, then the body which is of the less 
hulk is of a greater density than the other. 
Thus the density is seen to be directly pro- 
portional to the quantity of matter, aud iu- 
directlv proportional to the bulk. 

"The air within the vessels beiD£ of a less drntity, 
the outward air would press their sides together."— 
Arbuthnot : On Aliments. 

dent(l). dint, *dunt, * dynt, * dyntte, 

s. [A variant of dint (q.v.)] 

* ]. A blow, a stroke. 

*• He scb&l bym scle with dethes detxt " 

Oclotrtan, 1,001 

2. A mark, hollow, or depression caused by 
a blow; a notch, an indentation. 

"The bullet made a very considerable dent in a 
door ."—Sprat : Hut. R<y<xl Sonet ij 

dent (2), s. <fc a. [Lat. cferrs (genit. dentis)- a 
tooth.] 

A. As substanth'c : 

1. JJVnviffy: One of the splits of the reed 
which is fixed in the swinging lathe, and 
whose office it is to beat the weft-thread up to 
the web. 

2. Mach. : A tooth of a gear-wheel. 

3. Carding ; The wire staple that forms the 
tooth of a card. [Card.] 

4. locksmith.: A salient knob or tooth in 
the works of a lock. (Knight.) 

B. As adjective : 

Her. : Indented. 

dent, * dent yn, v dint-en, * dynt-en, v.t. 
[Dent, s. Dint, i>.] To make a dent, hollow, 
or depression in ; to indent. 

"A part of the wall was shattered as if by pun- 
powder. and the fragments had been blown otf with 
force sufficient to dent the wall on the opposite side of 
the room. ‘—Darwin : Voyage Round the World (ll7o). 
ch. iii..p. 62. 

dent-al, a. & s. [Lat. dens (genit. ctenlis) = 
a tooth, and Eng. adj. sutf. -al ; Fr. dental ; 
ltal. dentals.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Ord. lang. : Of or pertaining to the teeth. 

2. Gram.: Pronounced or formed by the 
teeth with the tongue. 


“The Hebrews have assigned which letters *r« 
labial, which dental, and which guttural."— llacon. 

B. As substantive: 

1. Gram. . A letter or articulation formed 
hy placing the end of the tongue against the 
upper teeth, or the gum immediately above 
them. The dentals are d, t. and th. When 
two dentals come together, the first is some- 
times changed into a sibilant ; as O. Eng. 
mot-te=moste=mnst, wit-te-wUU~ wist. 

"The dental consonants are easy, therefore let them 
be next; first the InhM dentaU. aa also the Ifiigua- 
dent ale.— Holder. 

2. Conchal.: A shell belonging to the family 
Dentalidio ; a tooth-shell. 

“Two small black aud shining pieces necin, hy the 
shape, to have been formed in the shell of a dental ." — 
Woodward. 

dental arches, s. pi. 

Amt. : Arches consisting of the teeth, the 
gums, and the alveolar borders of the maxillsr, 
all which are situated within the lips and 
cheeks, ((^n-crin.) 

dental articulator, s. An instrument 
for matching the dentures of the upper and 
lower jaw. 

dental eanals, s. pi. 

Anat. : The bony canals through which the 
vessels and nerves ixisa to the interior of the 
teeth. 

dental-eartilage, s. 

Anat. ; The cartilaginous elevation, divided 
by slight fissures, on the biting margins of the 
gums in infants, prior to deutition. It is a 
substitute for the teeth. 

dental uavity, s. 

Anat. : A cavity in the interior of the teeth, 
in winch is situated the dental pulp (q.v.). 

dental ehisel, s. A chisel for excavating 
cavities in the teeth or cutting the natural 
teeth, preparatory to filling. They have 
straight or oblique edges, and are used by a 
pushing action. Tools of other shapes used 
by a lateral, rotatory, or drawing action, are 
excavators, drills, burs, &c. (q.v.). (Knight.) 

dental - eut dovetail, s. A dovetail 
having a number of dents on each part fitting 
within the interdental space of the fellow- 
portions. Drawers and well - constructed 
hoxes are thus secured at their comers. 
(Knight.) 

dental drill, s. An instrument for cut- 
ting out carious portions of teeth, for opening 
out a nerve-cavity, for plugging, or for the 
insertion of a pivot. The drills are sized and 
shaped for their work. (Knight.) 

dental file, s. A file made for use in 
oiierative or mechanical dentistry. Dental 
files are of various kinds. 

dental foramen, s. 

Anat. : A foramen, i.e., an aperture leading 
into the dental canaL 

dental forceps, s. The dentist uses a 
variety of operating- forceps. Some are dis- 
tinguished by their objective names, others by 
shape or peculiar conformation, and others hy 
the kind of duty. 

dental formula, s. A formula or nota- 
tion used by zoologists to denote the numher 
and kind of teeth of a memmaliferous animal, 
the teeth forming one of the elements in its 
generic character. Thus the dental formula 
of Man is 1. [ C. j=l. P. M. £§ »I. g = 32 ; 
that is, there are four incisors in either jaw, 
with one canine, two premolars (or false 
molars), and three molars on either side of 
these incisors, both in the upper and in the 
lower jaw. In other words, the incisors being 
taken as the centre, the upper figures refer to 
the upper jaw in either side, and the lower 
figures to the lower jaw. 

dental groove, s. 

Anat.: Two ridges prolonged downwards 
from the lower surface of the alveolar arch. 

dental hammer, s. An instrument for 
plugging teeth ; operated by the alternate 
pressure and relaxation of pressure of the 
stock upon the point. The plugging- tool 
presses against the filling in the tooth ; pres- 
sure on the case makes the tool-stock recede, 
imparting its movement to the lifting-bar and 


hammer, until the bar passes the Incline of 
tlie wedge, releases its hold on the catch, and 
releases the hammer, which descends under 
the influence of the spring. The force is 
adjusted hy devices operated by an exterior 
band. (Knight.) 

dental plugger, s. An instrument for 
compacting the metallic tilling of teeth. The 
pointer the plngger continues to press upon 
the metal in the cavity of the tooth, being 
actuated hy the tension of the spring, while 
the tube is reciprocated and aets by coneua- 
aion on the eud of the stem. 

dental-pulp, s. 

Anat. : A pultaceous substance of a reddish 
gray colour, very soft and sensible, which fills 
the' cavity of the teeth. 

dental pump, «. An apparatus used 
for withdrawing the ealiva from the mouth 
during dental operations. [Saliva pump,] 
(Knight.) 

den ta-li -i dae, *. pi. [Lat. dens (genit. 
dentis) = a tooth, and fem. pi. adj. sulf. -uioe.) 

Zool: The Tooth-shells, a family of Mol- 
lusca, consisting of the single gt*uns Denta- 
lium (q.v.). 

dent al lte, s. [Lat. dens (genit. dentis) = 
a tooth, and Gr. Ai06« ( lithos ) = a stone.] 

Palvennt. : A fossil Deutalium or Tooth- 
shelL 


den-ta li-um, s. [Lat. dens (geuit. dentis)- 
a tooth.] 


1. Zool.: A genus of Gas teropodous Molluscs, 
the typical one of the family Dentaliidae. It 
has a tubular, smooth, or longitudinally 
striated shell, open at both ends. The common 
name for the genus is Tooth-shells. There are 
numerous species. 


2. Palceant. : Several speeiea have been 
described from the Devonian, and more espe- 
cially from the Carboniferous rocks, some of 
them of great size. The Secondary rocks have 
yielded a considerable number of species, and 
they become still more numerous in the Ter- 
tiaries. (Nicholson.) 


den-tar -l-ag s. [Lat. fern, 'of dentarius = 
pertaining to the teeth, from dens (geuit. 

dentis) = a tooth.] 

Bot. : Coral-root. A genua of Cruciferoua 
plants, belonging to the family Arabidse. The 
pod is narrow, lanceolate, aud tapering ; the 
valves flat, generally separating elastically, 
nerveless ; the seed-stalks broad. Dentaria 
bulbifera, the Bulbiferous Coral-root, has a 
creeping root with thick fleshy scales or 
tooth-like processes, lanceolate le&ves, and 
large purple flowers. It is wild in Britain, 
but rare. 


dent -a-ry, a. & s. [Lat. dens (genit. dentis) 
= a tooth, and Eng. adj. suff. -ary ] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the teeth 
or dentition; bearing teeth. 

B. As substantive : 

Comp. Amt. : That hone in the lower jaw 
of fishes and reptiles, corresponding to the 
lower jaw of man, which carries the teeth. 

dentary bone, s. 

Anat. : [Dentary, B.] 

den ta'-ta, [Lat., fem. of dentatus = 
toothed.] 

Anat. : A name given to the second vertebra 
of the spinal column, from the tooth-like 
(odontoid) process which occurs in it at the 
upper end. 

den'-tate, den-tat-ed, a. [Lat. dentatus 
= toothed.] 

Bot. : Toothed. A term applied to the short 
and triangular divisions, the results of inei- 
gions existing at the margin of leaves. These 
ineisions or dentate parts are caused by a 
failure of parenchjuna. The term is also 
applied to the free triangular extremities of 
the divisions forming a gamosepalous calyx 
and a gamopetalous corolla. 

dentate-eiliate, a. 

Bot. : A terra applied to a dentate margin, 
fringed or tipped with cilia, 

dentate-sinuate, a. 

Bot. The same as Dentato-sinttate (q.v.). 


f&te, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wa r e, w^lf, work, whd, son; mute, cub, oiire, nnite, eur, rule, full; try, Syrian. », ce — e ; ey = a. qu — kw. 


dentated suture, s. 

Anat. : Any serrated suture; a suture in 
which the contiguous margins of ths hones 
are subdivided or broken up into projecting 
points aud recesses fitting very closely to each 
other. ( Quain .) 

den'-tate-ly, odv. [Eng .dentate; -ly.] 

Bot. : In a dentate manner. 

H The following combinations with this 
word occur in botany : dentately -ciliate, the 
same as Dentate-ciliate (q.v.) ; dentately- 
lobed, toothed so as to appear lobed ; dentately - 




DENTATELY- Cl LlATE . 

1. Dentate-cilia. ta leaf of Seduin deuticulatiuo. 
3. Deutate-sinuate leaf of Hypoclicem glabra. 


pinnatifid , toothed ao as to appear pinnatitld ; 
dcntately-runcinate , toothed so as to appear 
runcinate ; dentately - serrated, having the 
margin divided into incisions resembling the 
teeth of a saw ; dentatcly-sinuate , ths same as 
Dentato-sinuate (q.v.). 

* den-ta'-tion, s. [Lat. dentatns = toothed.] 

1. The same as Dentition (q.v.). 

" How did it get ita barb, its dentation I"— Paley. 

2. An indentation. 

" You coold Bee . . . every dentation of fcbe wall."— 
Besant A Bice : By Celia' t Arbour, ch. i. (1878). 

den-ta'-td-, ia comp. [Lat. dentatus =s 
toothed.) Toothed. 

dentato-crenate, a. 

Bot . : Applied to a leaf divided at the edge 
into triangular notches ; crenato-dentats. 

dentato-laciniate, a. 

Bat. : Having the teeth irregularly extended 
into long points. 

dontato serrate, a. 

Bot. : Having the teeth taper-pointed and 
directed forwards like serrations. 

dentate sinuate, a. 

Bot. : Having the margin scalloped and 
slightly toothed. 

dent'-ed (I), a. [Eng. dent (1), s. ; -ed.] 
Marked with a dent or indentation ; indented. 

dent'-ed (2), a. [Eng. dent (2), 8. ; -ed.] 
Dentated, toothed. 

dented chisel, s. 

Sculp. : A chisel with a dentated edge, used 
in carving stone. 

dent'-ei, dent-il (Eng.), den-tel'-lo (pi. 
dentdli) (ltal.), s. [ltal., from Lat. denticulus 
= a little tooth.] 

Arch. : One of the small blocks or projec- 
tions in the bed-mouldings of cornices in the 
Ionic, Corinthian, Composite, and occasionally 
Doric, orders. Their breadth should be half 
their height ; and, as Vitruvius teaches, the 
interval [Metociie] between them two-thirds 
of their breadth. In the Grecian orders they 
are not used under modillons. ( Gwilt .) 

"The modillons. or dcntcUi. make a noble show by 
graceful projection. "—Spectator. 

dent^e-li'-on, * den ty lion, s. [Dandelion.] 

" Sere downiu smal on dcntiUoun Bprang." 

Douglas : Virgil, 401, 14. 

den tel' -la, s. [Lat. denticulus , dimin. of 
dens (gen it. dentis) — a tooth.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants, belonging to the 
order Cinchonacese. They are small creeping- 
plants, and are so called from the sides of t lie 
segments of the corolla being furnished with 
a small tooth They are annuals, and have 
glabrous leaves and white flowera. 
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den-tell'e, s. [Fr., from Lat. denticulus = a 
little tooth.) 

Bookbinding : An ornamental tooling resem- 
bling notching or laee. 

den'-tex, s. [Lat. dens (genit. dentis) = a 
tooth.) 

Ichthy. : A genus of Acauthopterygious 
Fishes, belonging to the family Sparidne. In 
each jaw there is a row of strong, conie teeth. 
The dorsal fin is slightly emarginate. They 
sre exceedingly voraeious. They resemble 
the pereh, frequenting shallows among rocks. 
Dentex vulgaris , also called the Four-toothed 
Sparus, is a large fish, sometimes as mueh as 
three feet long, and twenty to thirty pounds 
in weight. It is a native of the mouths of the 
rivers in Dalmatia and the Levant. 

*dent' l cle, [Lat. denticulus , dimin. of 
dens (genit. dentis) = a tooth.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A small tooth, or projecting 
point. 

2. Arch. : A dentel. (Ash.) 

den-tic'-u late, den tic u-lat-ed, « 

[Lat. denticulatus , from denticulus = a small 
tooth.] 

1. But. : Having the margin very finely 
toothed. 

2. Arch. : Formed into deiitels. 

3. Entom. : Having the margin very finely 
toothed. 

“ Anterior tibiae very finely denticulate."— Tram. 
Amer. Philot. Hoc., vol. xiii., p. 289 (1873). 

den-tic'-u-Iate ly, adv. [Eng. denticulate; 

-ly.] In a denticulate manner. 

denticulately - ciliated, a. Having 
the margin so finely toothed as to appear 
edged with ciliie or fine hairs. 

denticulately-scabreus, a. Having 
rough denticulations, or very small teeth. 

dentlculately-senrated, a. Having 
the margin finely toothed, resembling the edge 
of a fine saw. 

den-tic-u-la'-tlon, $. [Lat. denticulatus.] 
The state or condition of beiug set with small 
teeth, or prominences resembling teeth, like 
those of a aaw. 

"He omits tbe denticulation of the edges of tbe bill, 
or those small oblique lucislous made tor tbe better 
retention of tbe prey. Grew : Jfuscvum. 

dent'-i-cule (Eng.), den-tic u-liis (Lat.), 
8. [Lat.*, dim. of dens (genit. dentis) = a 

tooth.] 

Arch. : The flat projecting part of a corniee 
on which dentela are eut. 

dent'-i-fac ter, s. [Lat. dens (genit. denfw) 
= a tooth, and factor = a maker ; facia ■= to 
make.] A machine for the manufacture of the 
teeth, gums, &c., used iu dental surgery. 

dent’-i form, a. [Lat. dens (genit. dentis) =a 
tooth ; and forma = form, appearance.) Having 
the form or appearance of a tooth ; odontoid. 

dent-i-fri^e, s. [Fr., from Lat. dentifricivm, 
from dens (genit. dentis) — a tooth, andfrico = 
to rub.) A powder prepared for the rubbing 
and cleansing of the teeth ; a tooth-powder. 

"The shells of all sorts of shell-fish, being burnt, 
obtain a caustic nature: mo8t of them, so ordered 
and powdered, make excellent dentifrice*."— Grew . 
Musccum. 

den tig-cr-ous, a. [Lat. dens (genit. dentis) 
— a tooth, and gero = to bear.) Bearing or 
carrying teeth ; toothed. 

den'-til, s. [Dentel.] 

dent-i-la'-hi-al, a. [Lat. dens (genit. dentis) 
= a tooth ; Eng. labial (q.v.).] Applied to a 
sound form vd by bringing forward the tips of 
the teeth and laying them upon the lower lip, 
as in pronouncing / or v. 

•• A dentiUibiol instead of a purely labial sound"— 
Whitney : Life and Growth of Language, ch. iv. 

dent'-i-la-ted, a. [Lat. dens (genit. dentis) 
= a tooth.) Having teeth; toothed; formed 
like teeth. 

*denM la'-tlen, s. [Eng . dentilat(e) ; -ion.] 
The same as Dentition (q.v.). 

* dent' i-lave, s. [Lat. dens (genit. dentis) = 
a tooth, and lavo— to wash.] .Motion or pre- 
paration for washing the teeth. 
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dent'-ile, s. [ltal. dentello ; from Lat. denticu- 
lus; dimin. of dens (genit. dentis) = a tooth.) 

Conchal. : A little tooth, as that of a aaw. 

dent-i -lm'-gual, a. it s. [D^ntolinoual.] 

* dcn-tU'-o-quist, s. [Lat. dens (genit. 
dentis) — a tooth, lotjnor = to speak, and 
Eng. sutf. -is*.] One who speaks through the 
teeth. 

* den til -o quy, s. [Lat. dens (genit. thnfw) 
= a tooth, and loyuor ~ to speak.) The habit 
or practice of speaking through the teeth. 

dent'-ils, s. [Dentel.] 

den'-tm, den-tine, s. [Lat. dens (genit. 
dintis)= a tooth, and Eng. sutf. -in (Chan.).'] 
That tissue which forma the body of the tooth, 
the others being cement, which forms the outer 
erust : and enamel , which (when present) is 
situated between the dentine and the cement. 
It is composed of an organized animal basis, 
arranged in the form of inmate ^ubes and 
cells of earthy particles. 

dent in -al, a. [Eng. dentin(e); -al.) Of the 
nature of or pertaining to dentine. 

dentinal tube, s. One of the minute 
tubes of the dentine of the tooth, proceeding 
from the hollow of the tooth, or pulp-cavity, 
at right angles to the outer surface. 

dent' Trig, *dent-yng, pr. par., a., & *. 
[Dent, v.] 

A. k B. As pr. par. & particip. udj. : (Sea 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of making a dent or 
indentation in : a dent, an indentation. 

den'-ti phone, $. An instrument by which 
sonorous vibrations are cooveyed to the inner 
ear of deaf people through their teeth. 

dent l-ros'-ter, s. [Dentirostres.J 

Ornith : A bird belonging to the tribe Den- 
tirostres. 

dent-i-rds'-trate, dent-i-ros'-tral, a. 

[Lat. dens (genit. denfis) = a tooth, rostrum = 
a beak, and Eng. adj. suff. -al, -ate.) Having 
a tooth-like process on the beak. 

dent-i- -res'-tre^, S. pi. [Lat. dens (genit 
dentis) = a tooth, and rostrum — a beak.] 

Ornith. : A tribe of birds of the order Irises- 
sores, or Perchers ; so named from having a 
notch near the tip of the beak io the upper 
mandible. They include the Shrikes, Butcher- 
birds, &c. The tribe is divided into the fol- 
lowing families : (1) Laniida? (Shrikes), (2) 
Ampelidte (Chatterers), (3) Muscieapidae (Fly- 
catchers), (4) Turd idle (Thrushes), and (5) 
Sylvidse (Warblers) (q.v.). 

dent’-l-scalp, s. [Lat. dentiscalpium , from 
dens (genit. dentis) = a tooth, and scalpo = to 
scrape.] An instrument for sealing teeth. 

dent'-ist, s. [Fr. dentiste; Lat. dens (genit. 
dentis = a tooth.] One whose profession or 
business it is to clean, extract, or repair teeth 
when diseased, or to replace them with artifi- 
cial ones when necessary ; one who professes 
or practises dentistry. 

dentist’s chair, s. A chair provided 
with numerous adjustments to suit the exigen- 
cies of surgical dentistry. The ehair itself is 
pivoted on a stand which has castors. The 
seat is vertically adjustable, the back inclin- 
able. The head-rest is adjustable vertically 
and as to inclination. 

dentist’s flask, s. A case in which a 
moulded vulcanite base fordentures is subjected 
to the heat of the muffle. A clamp holds the 
parts of the flask in perfect apposition. 
(Knight.) 

dentist's furnace, 5 . A furnace for 
baking and burning rorcelain teeth. It is 
made of fire-elay, and hooped with sheet -iron. 
These furnaces are oval in form, with hinged 
doors, the centre sections cased with sheet- 
iron. The muffles are 12 inches long by 3$ 
unde, inside measurement. The outside 
measurement of the furnaee is 43 inches 
high, 21 wide, and 16 deep. (Knight. ) 

* den tist'-ic, * den tist -ic-al, a. [Eng. 
dentist ; - ic ; - ical .] Of or pertaining to den- 
tistry or dentists. 
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dent is trjr, s. [Eng. dentist ; -ri/.] The art, 
science, or profession of a dentist. 

den-ti tion, s. [L:it. dentitio, from dentio = 
to breed teeth ; dens (genit. dentis) - a tooth.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The net or process of breeding or growing 
teeth. 

2. The time of breeding or growing teeth. 

II. Comp. Anat. : The system or arrangement I 
of teeth peculiar to any animal. [Dental 
Formula.) 

"The structure of the dentition of the upl*er Jaw, 
with tlie mode of articulation of the uuimllhh . remove* 
it from such orders aa Hotlentm mid Rdcntala 
Tram. Amer. Philos hoc., vol. xili,, l>. 2u<5 (1673). 

dentition formula, s. [Dental for- 
mula.) 

•dent ize, v.i. [Eat. dens (genii, dentis) = a 
tooth, and Eng. sutf. - ice . ] To renew the 
teeth, or to have thnn renewed ; to breed 
teeth. 

‘The old countess of Desmond, who lived till she 
was seven score, did dentize twice or thrice, casting 
her old teeth, and others coming in their place."— 
Bacon .\nturul History, § 7S5, 

* dent ized, pa. par. or a. [Dentize.] 

• dent' Iz ihg, pr. par,, it s. [Dentize.] 

A. & B. .4$ pr. par . «C* particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. ylsswftsf. ; The act of renewing the teeth ; 
dentition. 

dent Old, a. [Lnt. dens (genit. dentis = a 
tooth, ami Gr. e! $oy (eidos) = form, a ppen ranee ] 
Having the form or appearance of a tooth ; 
odontoid. 

t dent-6-liri -gual, dent 1 lin &ual (gu 
as gw), p. & s. [Lnt. dens (genit. dentis) = 
a tooth, Jinjpua = the tongue ; Etig. adj. su(r. 

HO/.] 

A. -Is adjective : 

Gram. : A term applied to a consonant pro- 
nounced by applying the tongue to the teeth 
or to the gum immediately above the teeth ; 
linguadental. 

B. As substantive : 

Gram. : A sound pronounced by apply- 
ing the tongue to the teeth or to the gum 
immediately above the teeth ; a linguadental ; 
as d, t, s. 

•• Real dentiUnguals, produced between the tongue 
and teeth."— M'Aitncy : Life and, Growth of Language. 
ch. iv. 

denture, s. [Fr.] 

A set of teeth natural or artificial. The 
latter is called a full denture, a single tooth, 
or part of a set, being a partial denture. 
Artificial dentures may he classified as follows: 

1. A pi vut- tooth is an artificial erown set 
upon a natural root. 

2. Dentures made from dentine or river- 
horse teeth, plate and teeth carved from a 
solid block. 

3. Plates carved from dentine to fit the 
gums, or the gums and the roof of the mouth, 
upon which are pivoted natural human teeth. 

4. Plates made of gold or silver fitted to the 
month and mounted with porcelain teetli. 

5. Continuous gum-dentures. Plates made 
of platinum and mounted with porcelain teeth, 
around the necks of which, and upon the 
lingual surface of the plate, a silicious com- 
pound or enamel is fused. 

6. Mineral plate dentures. Made entirely 
of porcelain ; plate and teeth moulded and 
carved from porcelain mixture, enamelled and 
burned. 

7. Plates made of vulcanized rubber with 
porcelain teeth, secured by being embedded 
previous to the process of vulcanizing, assisted 
by pins and staples of platinum. 

8. Plates made by casting a base metal 
alloy, with porcelain teeth secured by being 
partially embedded in the casting. (Knight.) 

U Among the technical terms appertaining 
to dentures are : Pivot-tooth, an artificial 
crown secured to a natural root by the inser- 
tion of a pivol or pin ; plate-tooth, one fas- 
tened to a plate ; plain-tooth, one without 
any gum: gum-tooth, one made with a por- 
tion of gum attached; block, two or more 
teeth made unitedly ; set. a full furnishing 
for one jaw ; base, that which artificial teeth 
are mounted on or attached to ; mounting, 
attaching teeth to h base. (Knight. ) 


r denty, *dentle, u. [Dainty.] 

1. Dainty, nice, delicate. (Scotch.) 

"Twa finer dentler wlld-ducks never w*t a feather." 

— Ncoll : fir Ola of Lammermv rr, ch. xili. 

2. Scarce. 

" For hone* lu that region are hut cie/irfc, 

Rut elephant* Mid ciuuvU they have plentta.** 

Harrington : A r lotto, xxxviiL 29 

• de nu da tae, s. pi, [Eeni. pi. of Eat. denu- 
dutns/ pa. par. of de n udo = to lay bare, to 
make naked.] 

Hot. : An order in LinnauiHs natural system. 
It contaiued the crocus and its allies. 

de' nu date, v.t. [Denuoatk, a.] To make 
naked or bare ; to strip, to denude. 

" Who ruined have Kvnmlen stock and state. 

And strongly did the Arcadians deruufile 
Ot all their arms? ■ Virgil (1832). 

"Till hehustfrourfareti himself of all Incumbrance*, 
he is unqualified -"— Decay of Piety. 

de nu date, a. [Ent. denndatus, pa. par. of 
denudo — to make naked, to dniiudr (q.v.).] 

I. Ord. Lang . : Made naked or bare ; 
stripped, denuded. 

II. Techniadly : 

1. Botany : 

(1) Appearing naked. (A term applied to 
plants when the flowers appear before the 
leaves.) 

*- (2) Applied to the texture or polish of 
bodies, as opjwiscd to hairy or downy. 

2. Geol. : [Denuded]. 

de nud at -ed,pa. p«r. or a. [Denudate, i?.] 
The same as Denudate, a. (q.v.). 

de nud-a’-tion, s. [Lat. denndatio, from 
denn'datits, pa. par. of denudo — to strip, to 
deuude (q.v.).] 

I. Ord. Lang. : The act of making naked or 
bare ; a stripping or denuding. 

II. Technically: 

1. Geol. : A laying bare by removal. The 
removal of superficial matter so as to lay 
bare the snbjacent strata is an act of denuda- 
tion ; so also is the removal by water of any 
formation or part of a formation. Thus we 
hear of denuded rocks or of strata removed by 
denudation. As the matter removed froni 
one place must necessarily be deposited in 
anuther, denudation must necessarily accom- 
pany and precede deposition. 

2. Med. : The condition of a part deprived 
of its uatural coverings, whether by wound, 
gangrene, or abscess. It is particularly applied 
to the hones when deprived of their perios- 
teum, aud to the teeth when they lose their 
enamel or dental substance, or when the 
gums recede from them and their sockets are 
destroyed. 

^ Valley of denudation : 

Geol. : A valley formed by the denudation 
of the strata in which it is hollowed out. 
Murchison describes such a valley as existing 
at Woolhope in Herefordshire, (See Siluria, 
ch v.) 

de nu de, v.t. [Lat. denudo — to make bare : 
de (intens.), and undo = to bare ; nudus = bare, 
naked.] 

I. Ordinary language: 

I. Lit. : To make bare or naked ; to strip. 

" If in summer-time you denude a vine-branch of 
its leaves, the grapes will never come to maturity."— 
Hay : On the Creation, |)t L 

* 2. Fig. : To deprive or divest of, to strip ; 
as of dignity, office, rank, Ac. 

" Raise me this beggar and denude that lord." 

Shaketp. : Timon of AOtens, iv. 3. 
IL Geol. : To lay bare by denudation ; to 
remove the superficial matter from. 

de-nud -ed, jm. par. or a. [Denude.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang. : Made bare or naked ; 
stripped, divested. 

2. Geol. : Laid bare by denudation. 

de-nud ihg, pr. par., a., <fc s. [Denude.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£• particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of making naked or 
bare ; denudation. 

* de-num , v.t . [Pref. de (intens.), and Eng. 
numb (q.v.).] To confound ; to perplex ; to 
stupefy by incessant foolish talk. 


* de num'-ber, * de-noum-bren, v.k 

[Lat. denumero, dinumero.] To number, to 
reckon, to count up. 

"For till drede tbl wn*tb« denoumbren.’ — Wyctlffe: 
Pi. lxxxix. II. 

# de-nu mer-ate, v t. [Lat dennmeratu s, 
dinumeratus, pa. par. uf denumero.] To count 
down, to pay down, (ds/i.) 

* do nu mcr a tion, s. LLat. denumeratio, 
dinumeratw.] 

Law : The act of present payment. (Ogilvtc ; 

Ash.) 

* de nun -91 ant, a. [Lat. denuntians, pr. 
par. of denuntun] Denouncing. 

"By denuncianl frleud, by triumphant foe "-Car- 
lyle French Revolution, pt U.. bk. v., ch. v. 

de-nun-91-ate, v.t. [Lat. denunciatus, pa. 
par. of denuncio = to denounce.) To de- 
nounce, to cry out against. 

’* The vicinage of Europe had not only a right . . . 
to denuncfale thi« new work l*efore it had produced 
the danger we have bo severely felt."— liurke . On a 
Hey unde Peace, 

de - nun- 91-a- tion, s. [Lat. denunciation 
from denunciutns, pa. par of denuncio ; Fr. 
denondation ; Sp. denunciation.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1, The act of proclaiming or publishing ; a 
proclamation. 

“In » den unci'* (i<m or indiction of a war. the w*r 
la not confined to the place of the quarrel, hut i* left 
at large. "—Bacon. 

2. The act of denouncing or solemnly 
threatening. 

"Midst of these denunciations, and notwithstanding 
the warning before me, I commit mytelf to lasting 
durance."— Confrere. 

3. A solemn threat ; a public warning ac- 
companied with a threat. 

M Christ tells the Jews that, if they believe not, they 
shall die in their sins ; did they never read tboee de- 
nunciations t If 'arch 

4. The act of accusing, chargiog, or delating. 

5. The act of denouncing, finding fault with, 
or crying out against. 

II. Scots Law : The act or form of declaring 
a person who has disobeyed the charge given 
on letters of Homing an outlaw or a rebeL 
[Hoanino.) 

de-nun '-ci-a-tive, a. [Eng. denunciat(e) ; 
-ire.] 

L Of the nature of a denunciation ; denun- 
ciatory. 

2. Given er inclined to denunciation. . 

" The clamorous, the idle, and the ignorantly denun- 
ciative."— Farrar. ( Ogilvie .) 

de nun -9i-a-t6r, s. [Lat.; Fr. d^Ttoncia- 
tcur; Sp. denuncUtdor ; I tal. denu ncia tore.] 

1. One who deuouaees or publicly threateus. 

2. One who brings a charge or lays an infor- 
mation. 

"The denunciator does not make himself a party in 
judgment as the accuser does."— Ayliffe : Parergon 

3. One who denounces, condemns, or cries 
out against any person or thing. 

de-nun-91-a-tbr-y, a. [Eng. denunciat(e) ; 
-on/.] Pertaining to, of the character of, or 
containing a denunciation. 

de ny , * de-nay, * de-naye, * de noy, 
*de nye, de-ny-yn, v.t. & i. [o. fr. 

deneier, denoier ; Fr. denier ; 8p. A Port. 
denegar ; I tal. dinegare, from Lat. denego — to 
deny . de (intens.), and nego = to deny, to re- 
fuse.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To contradict ; to say no to ; to gainsay 

2. To show or prove the falsity of. 

"That I can deny by a circumstance."— Shakeep . ; 
Two Gent, of Ver., l L 

3. To refuse to grant, to withhold. 

" But heaven’s eternal d<om denies the rest.” 

Pope: Homer's fluid. xvL 307. 
Sometimes followed by fo before the 
person from whom anything is withheld. 

" Jove to his Thetis nothing could denu.~ 

Pope : Homer's Iliad, L 72a 

4. To refuse to, to withhold from. 

*■ I mean the man who. when the distant poor 
Need help, denies them nothing but his name." 

Cr neper : Task. iv. 427, 428. 

5. To refuse to yield or accede to. 

" He prays hut faintly, and would be denied." 

Shakesp. ; Richard //., v. 3. 

6. To refuse to acknowledge ; to disavow. 
(Opposed to confess.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pbt, 
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'* All denyede It anon, no im>n assert It." 

Destruction of Troy, 8,099. 

7. To disown ; to refuse to acknowledge ; 
to reject. (Opposed to own or acknowledge.) 

M Though I should die with thee, yet will I not deny 
thee.*' — Matt. xxvi. 35. 

* 8. To decline, to refuse to accept, to re- 
ject. 

" Deny his offered homage." 

,S haketty. : Richard //., ii. l. 

* 9. To forbid, to refuse permission to. 

*' To be your fellow 

You may deny me.” Shakesp. : Tempest , iil 1. 

E. Intransitive : 

1. To say no, to refuse ; not to comply. 

M And how she blushed, and how she sighed. 

And, half consenting, half denied " 

Scott . Lay of Vie Last Minstrel, ii. 29. 

2. To contradict ; to assert the falsity of 
anything. 

•• And again he denied with an oath, I do not know 
the man."— Matt. xxvi. 72. 

3. To refuse to grant or allow. 

“Patroclus shakes hia lance, but fate denies 

Pope • Homer's Iliad, xvi. 463. 

*4. To refuse, to decline; not to agree or 
consent. 

" Deny to apeak with me ? They are sick ?** 

Shu kesp. . Lear. il. 1 

5. To refuse to acknowledge or own. 

“ Do uot deny to him that you love me.” 

Sfmkesp. : Romeo & Juliet, iv. 1. 

^ To deny oneself: Not to gratify the appe- 
tite or desire ; to refrain or abstain from. 

“The heat sign and fruit of denying ourselves, is 
mercy to others.”— Sprat, 

^ (1) Crabb thus discriminates between to 
deny and to refuse : “To deny respects matters 
of fact or knowledge ; to refuse matters of 
wish or request. We deny what immediately 
belongs to ourselves ; we refuse what belongs 
to another. We deny as to the past ; we refuse 
as to the future : we deny our participation in 
what haa been ; we refuse our participation in 
that which may be ; to deny must always be 
expressly verbal ; a refusal may sometimes be 
signified by actions or looks aa well as words. 
A denial affects our veracity ; a refusal affects 
our good nature. . . . Deny is sometimes the 
act of unconscious agents : refuse is always a 
personal and intentional act.” 

(2) He thus discriminates between to deny 
and to disown ; “ Deny approaches nearest to 
the sense of disown when applied to persons ; 
disown, that is, not to own, on the other hand, 
bears a strong analogy to deny when a] 'plied 
to things. In the first case deny is said with 
regard to one’s knowledge of or connection 
with a person ; disowning, on the other hand, 
is a term of larger import, including the re- 
nunciation of all relationship or social tie : 
the former is said of those who are not re- 
lated ; the latter of such only as are related. 
Peter denied our Saviour ; a parent can 
scarcely be justified in disowning his child 
let his vices be ever so enormous ; a child 
can never disown its parent in any case with- 
out violating the most sacred duty. In the 
second case deny is said in regard to things 
that concern others as well as ourselves ; dis- 
own only in regard to what is done by one- 
self or that in which one is personally con- 
cerned. A person denies that there is any 
truth in the assertion of another ; he disowns 
all participation in any affair. We may deny 
having seen a thing ; we may disown that we 
did it ourselves. Our veracity is often the 
only thing implicated in a denial; our guilt, 
innocence, or honour is implicated in what 
we disown. A witness denies what is stated 
as a fact ; the accused party disow ns what 
is laid to his charge. A denial is employed 
only for outward actions or events ; that 
which can be related may be denied: dis- 
o ivning extends to whatever we can own 
or possess ; we may disown our feelings, 
our name, our connexions, and the like.” 
{Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

(3) For the difference between to deny and 
to contradict , see Contradict; see also Dis- 
avowal. 

de ny lhg, pr. par., a., & s. (Deny ] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip . adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of contradicting, re- 
fusing, disavowing, or rejecting. 

♦ de ny' -mg -ly, adv. [Eng. denying; -ly.] 
In a manner expressive of denial. 

" How hard you look, and how denyingly / * 

Ten vy ton : Vivien, 187. 


* de-ob struct, v.t. [Pref. de = away, from, 
ami obstruct (q.v.).] To remove obstructions 
from ; to clear of anything which obstructs ; 
to dear. 

"It is ft singular gr»o<l wound-herb, useful for de- 
obstructing the pores of the body."— More .* Antidote 
against Atheism. 

* de ob struct -ed, pa. j*ir. or a. [De- 

OBSTRUCT. ] 

* de ok struct -Ihg, pr. par., a., A s. (De- 

OBSTRUCT.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. <0 particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As sabst : The act or process of clearing 
of obstructions. 

* de ob * stru ent, a. A s. [Pref. de — away, 
from, ami ohstruens , pr. par. of obstruo = to 
obstruct, to block up.] 

A. As adjective : 

Med. : Kemoviug obstructions ; having the 
power or quality of opening and clearing the 
natural ducts of the fluids and secretions of 
the body ; resolving viscidities ; aperient. 

“ All aopes are attenuating and deobstruent, resolv- 
ing viscid substauces."— Arbuthnot . On Aliment* 

B. As substantive : 

Med. : A medicine which has the power or 
quality of opening and clearing the natural 
ducts of the lluids aud secretions of the body ; 
an opening or aperient medicine. 

" It is a powerful and safe deobrtruent in cacheetick 
and hysterick canes."— Bishop Berkeley: Sirit, § 6. 

*de oe u late, v.t. [Pref. de — away, from, 
and ocukdus = having eyes ; o cuius = an eye.) 
To deprive of the eyes or of sight ; to blind. 

de -o dand, s. [Lat. Deo dandum— to be 
given to God.] 

Old Law: A personal chattel, which had 
been the immediate cause of the death of 
any person, as if a horse struck liis keeper 
and so killed l«m, or if a tree fell and killed 
a passer-by. In these and such cases that 
which caused the death was to he given to 
God— that is, forfeited to the crown — to be 
sold or otherwise disposed of, and the pro- 
ceeds applied to religious uses or charity. 
No deodand was due where an infant under 
the age of discretion was killed by a fall from 
a cart, or horse, or the like. The right to 
deodands within certain limits was frequently 
granted by the crown to individuals. Dec- 
dands were abolished in 1646. 

db-d dar . s. [Sanse. devadaru = divine tree.] 

Bot. : Cedrus Deodara, a large tree, attaining 
to the height of 100 ft., a native of the Hima- 
layas, and similar in habit of growth to the 
Cedar of Lebanon, of which it is thought by 
some to be only a variety. Its timber is ranch 
valued and used in India. It was introduced 
into this country in 1831. The name Deodar 
i9 also locally applied to other trees, espe- 
cially Conifers, in India, as at Simla, to the 
Cuprcssus torulcsa. The C. Deodara yields by 
exudation, and partly by heat, a kind of tur- 
pentine, resin, and pitch. 

*de'-o date, s. [Lat. Deo datum = a thing 
given to God.] 

1. An offering to God. 

” Whatsoever their corbau contained, wherein that 
blessed widow's deodate waa laid up."— Hooker : Ecclet. 
Polity, bk. vii, $22. 

2. A gift from God. 

" He would be a deodate, a fit new year's gift for God 
to bestow on the world." — D'Oyly : Life of Saner oft, 
ch. ii. 

de 6’ dor ant, a. A s. [Pref. de = away, 
from, and Eng. odorant (q.v,).] 

A* As adj. : Deodorizing. 

B. As subst. : A deodorizer. 

de-d-dor-I-za tion, s. [Eng. deodorize); 
-ation.] The act or process of removing or 
destroying any fetid, infections, or noxious 
effluvia hy chemical or other deodorizers. 

de o dor ize, v.t. [Pref. de = away, from, 
and Eng. odorize (q. v.l j To deprive of or 
free from any effluvium or odour, especially 
one that is fetid or noxious ; to disinfect. 

de 6 -dor Ized, pa. par. or a. [Deodorize.] 

dc 6 -dor-iz er, s. [Eng. deodor iz(e) ; -cr.] 
One who or that which deodorizes; specifi- 
cally, any substance which has the power or 
quality of destroying any fetid, infectious, or 
noxious effluvia, such as chloride of liiue, car- 


bolic acid, Ac, A drug or pastille applied to, 
or burned in the presence of, putrescent, 
purulent, infections, or fetid matter. De- 
odorizers are a sanitary provision for the de- 
fecation of matter having noxious effluvia; 
acting to render the matter merl, to absorb it 
mechanically, or only to disguise it, supplant- 
ing the fetor by superior energy, as in the ubc 
of aromatic pastil b-s. 

de o dor iz ing, pr. par., a., & s. [De- 

odorize.] 

A. A B, As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or process of deodori- 
zaribn, 

* deo fell shine, s. [A.S. dedfol = devil, and 
sdn = a phantasm.] Devilish craft or cunuiug. 

" He dide mare iuoh otf dcqfeUshine o life.” 

Ormulum, 8,109. 

* deo-fle, * deo-vel, * deo-vle, s. [Devil.] 

* deol, * del, * deil, * dol, * dool, * doole, 

* doylle, dul, s. [O. Fr. doel, duel, deol, 
dull, Ac. ; Sp. duelo; ltal. duolo.] [Dole (2), 
s.] Grief, sorrow, pain, trouble. 

*’ Deal thon might taahbe." 

Robert of Gloucester, p. 10L 

* deo len, v.i. [0. Fr. doZotr.] [Deol.] To 
grieve, to sorrow, to lament. 

“ Alianumlres folk deoleth ywis 
For the knygtit that is yslawe." 

A tun under. 2,734. 

* deol ful, del ful * dole fulle. * dol- 
full, * dul full, dyl-ful, a. [Doleful.] 

* deol ful liche, del ful li, * dol- ful li, 

* dul ful li, • dul ful-liche, adv. [Dole- 
fully.] 

* de-on'-er-ate, V. t. (Lat. deoncratus, pa. 
par. of dconero= to unload : de — away, from, 
and onws (genit. oneris) = a load.] To unload, 
to disburden. 

* de on to log'-ic-al, a. [Eng. deontology); 
-ical.] Uf or pertaining to deontology. 

* de on-tol' o gist, s. [Eng. deontolog(y) ; 
-isf.J One versed in deontology. 

* de-on-tol o-gy, s. [Gr. 5eoe ( deon ), neut. 
pr. par. of (dei) = it behoves, and Aoyos 
(i logos ) — a word, a discourse.] The science 
of moral duty, or of that which is morally 
binding or obligatory; a term applied by the 
followers of Jeremy Bentham to their doctrine 
of etliic9. [Benthamism.] 

“ Reasoning produces theosophy or ontology and 
deontology. '— Athemrum, Sept. 2. 1822. 

* deop, * deope, * dep, a. [Deep.] 

de 6 per' eul-ate, a. [Lat. de = down, 

away, and ope ratio t us = covered with a lid ; 
operculum = a lid.] 

Bot. : Having lost the operculum (aaid of 
Mosses). 

* deope-schlpe, s. [A.S. dedp ; -scipe.] 
Depth. 

“The deopeschipe and tc rharue run of bis death a 
zodc."—Leg. St. Katherine (1&JS)). 

* deop-liche, * deop-like, * dep like, 

adv. [Deeply.] 

* deop-nesse, s. [Deepness.] 

* de-op'-pi-late, v.t. [Pref. de= away, from, 
and oppilatus, pa. par. of oppilo = to stop up 
or obstruct.] To deobstruct ; to clear a 
passage ; to free from obstructions. 

*• It maketh the belly soluble, and deoppilateth ox 
unetoppeth the veins." — Fenner : Fta^ecfa, p. 184. 

* de-op pi-la tion, s. [Pref. de = away, 
from, and oppilatio = a blocking up.] Deob- 
atruction ; the act of cLaring obstructions. 

"Though the grosser parts be excluded again, yet 
are the dissoluhle parts extracted, whereby it oecome* 
effectual iu deoppdations " — Browne . Vulgar Err ours, 
bk. lii., ch. 22. 

* de op -pi-la tive, a. & s. [Fr. dcoppilatif.) 

A, As adjective : 

Med. : Dcobstruent, aperient. 

"A physician prescribed him a deoppUutive and 
purgati ve apozero. ‘'—Harvey. 

B. As substantive : 

Med. : A deobstruent or aperient medicine. 

*deor, * deore, der, s. [Deer ] 

* deor, deore, dere, a. [Dear.] 


boil, boy; poilt, ; cat, 9eU, chorus, ^hin, bent?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = C. 
-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shim; -tion, -slon = zhun. -cious, tious, sious = shiis. -ble, -die, Ac. = bel, d$L 
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* de-or-di-na'-tion, *. [Pref. de = away, 
from, and Eng. ordination (q.v.).J Derange* 
ment, disorder, 

••All things wore of that kind. as did rather *hew 
the frailty of nature than a deordinal or reproach 
of It ”— Rowley : Tr. Bacon, Collect, qf ti- Flu 

•deor-liche, *dcor luke, adv. [Dearly.] 


* deer ling. s . [Darling.] 

* deor-wurthe, a. [Dearworth.] 

* de -ds-eu-late, v.t. [Lat. deoxculatus, pa. 
par. of deoscutnr = t<» kiss atteetiouately : de 
(intens.), and osculor = to kias.] To kiss. 

* de os-eu la/ tlon, s. [Lat. deosculatio.] 
The act of kissing, a kiss. 

M We have mi enumeration of the several acta of 
worship required to be performed to linages— viz., 
processions, genuflexions. thurili cat loos. ami deatcu- 
laliont." — Stilllngjlect. 

* de-os-si fy, v.t. [Pref. dt = away, from, 

and Eng. ossify (q.v.).] 

1. Lit. : To deprive of bones. 

2. Fig. : To weaken, to enervate. 

**The revocation of the Edict of Nantes . . . had 
deostifted France ." — Quarterly Review, July, 1881, p. 4. 

de-ox id-ate, v.t. [Pref. de = away, from, 
and Eng. oxidate (q.v.).] 

Chem. : To deprive of oxygen ; to abstract 
oxygen from. 

de-ex id at-ed, pa. par. or a. [Deoxidate.] 


de ox ld-at-mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Deoxi- 
date.] 

A. & B, As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or process of abstract- 
ing oxygen ; deoxidation. 

de-ox-id a- tlon. $. [Eng. deoxidate) ; -ion. ] 

Chem. : The abstraction of oxygen. This 
term ought to be restricted to partial abstrac- 
tion of oxygen, the terra reduction being ap- 
plied to the total abstraction of that element ; 
thus, peroxide of manganese, HnOg, is said to 
be deoxidized by heat, 3MnOn = M 11304+ Oo ; 
but oxide of silver, Ag-O, is reduced, thus 
AgoO = O-f Ag 2 , metallic silver. (Watts: Diet. 
Che W.) 

de ox-id-i-za -tlon, s. [Eng. deoxidize); 
-ation.] 

Chem.: Tha same as Deoxidation (q.v.). 

deoxid-ize, v.t. [Pref. de — away, from, 
and Eng. oxidize (q.v.).] 

Chem. : The same as Deoxidate (q.v,). 

de-ox -ld-ized, pa. par. or a. [Deoxidize.] 


de-ox id iz ing, pr. par., a., & s. [De- 
oxidize. j 

A. & B. As ;w. par. £ jmrticip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : Deoxidization, deoxidation. 

de-ox y ben’-zoin, 5. [Pref. de, and Eng. 
oxy(gen), benzoin.] 

Chem. : Phenyl - benzyl - ketone, C<5H 5 *CO' 
CHo*C s H 5 . Obtained by reducing benzoin. 
C 6 H 5 -UH(OH)'CO-C 6 H 5 , a ketonic alcohol, by 
ziac and hydrochloric acid ; also by heatiug 
mono-brora-toluylene with water to 180® to 190®. 
It crystallizes out of alcohol in large tables, 
which melt at 55°, and sublime without de- 
composition. Heated with hydriodic acid it 
forms dibenzyl, CgHg CHa'CHo CgHg. 

de ox'-y-gen-ate, v t. [Pref. de = away, 
from, and Eng. oxygenate (q.v.).] 

Chem. : To deprive of oxygen ; to deoxi- 
date. 

de-ox'-y -geu-at-ed, pa. par. or a. [De- 
oxygenate.] 

de ox'-y-gen at irig, pr. par., a., & $. 
[Deo.woenate.] 

A. & B, As jrr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : Deoxidization ; deoxidation. 

de-ox y-gen a'-tion, [Eng. deoxygenat(c) ; 
*i<m.] 

Chem.: The same as Deoxidation (q.v.). 

*de pa'-gan ize, v.t. [Pref. dc=away, from, 

and Eng paganize (q.v.)]. To raise from a 
state nf paganism. 


d6 paint , v.t. [Fr. dfipelnt, pa. par. of 
depemdre=to depict, describe.] 

1. To depict, to picture ; to represent by a 
picture or drawing. 

" Those pleas'll the most where, by * cunning liaml, 
Depai tiled was the patriarchal aye." 

Thermion Castle of indolence, L 87. 

2. To depict or describe in words. 

•' Such ladles fair would 1 depaint 
In roundelay, or Bonnet quaint. Gay. 

3. To mark with colour ; to colour, to atain. 

*• Silver drops her vermeil cheeks depaint “ 

Fairfax. 

* de-paint ed, pa. par. or a. [Depaint. J 

* de paint -er, " de paynt er, 3 . [Eng. 

depaint ; -er . ] One who paints or colours. 

'• Welcum dipaynter of the hloomyt media," 

U. Douglas: Virgd H’rol). 

® de paint Ing, pr. par. , a., & s. [Depaint ] 
A. & B. A s pr. par. £ jmrticip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subs*. : The act of painting, figuring, 
or describing. 

* de-pair , v.t. (Fr. tUperir.] To destroy; 
to rum. 

•' Your excellence maUt polrle* 1 b m. knaw. 

Na wretch U word may depair your hie name. 

Pal ice of Honour , it. 22. 

* de-pal -mate. v.t. [Lat. ds.jxdnw.) To 
atrike with the palm of the band ; to box tbe 
ears. 

* de pa-rd’-ehl ate, v.i. [Lat. de = away, 
from, *aod paroch.ia=n parish.] To move from 
a parish. 

•• If such a number of peasant* were to deparochlatc 
Foote : The Oratori, L 

de part', * departyn, * deperte, v.t. k i. 

[Fr. departir — to divide, to distribute; sc 
departir —to separate oneself, to depart : Lat. 
de = away, from, and partior = to distribute ; 
pars= a part ; Sp. departir ; ItaL departire .) 

A. Transitive : 

* 1. To divide, to distribute, to share, to 
part 

•• We wille departe hifi clothing."— Towneley Myth, 
p. 228. 

* 2. To separate, to divida. 

••The hilles depart en the kyugdnm of Burrye and 
the con tree of Pheneeie.” — Maundevillc, p. 103. 

* 3. To divide into parties. 

"The multitude was departed."— Wyclijfe: Acti 
xxiiL 7. 

* 4. To distinguish, to discriminate. 

“That con deperte bibbed from trewthe." 

Poem on Freemasonry, 578. 

* 5. To leave, to retire from, to quit. 

•• J would your highness would depart the field." 

Shake tp. : 3 Henry VI., ii. 2. 

Now oaly used in the phrase, To depart 
this life. 

B. Intransitive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally : 

* (1) To become separated or scattered. 

"As a flock of scheep . . . the which drparteth and 

desparpletb." — Maundevitle, p. 4. 

* (2) To divide, to separate. 

•'The Rede see Btreccheth forth and departeth in 
tweie moutbes and sees."— Trccita, ii. 63. 

(3) To go away from a place ; to move 
away. 

(a) Absolutely. 

The man departed, and told the Jews that It was 
Jeans, which had. made him whole ." — John v. IS. 

(b) With from before the place left. 

"And they departed from Dophkah, and encamped 
in Alush." — A'umb. xxxiii. 13. 

(c) With oaf o/ before the place left. 

"They besought him that he would depart out of 
their coasts-'' — Jdatt. viiL 34. 

(d) With for before the place gone to. 

2. Figuratively : 

t (1) To desist, to forsake, to abandon (with 
from). 

•• Depart from evil and do good.”— Pa. xxxiv. 14. 
t (2) To forsake, to desert, to fall away. 

" Hear me now therefore, O ye children, and depart 
not frohi the words of my mouth."— Proa v. 7. 

( 3 ) To yield or giva way ; to abandon a 
purpose, icc. 

" His majesty prevailed not with any of them to 
depart fri'in the most unreasonable of all their de- 
mands- "—Clarendon. 

* (4) To deviate, to wander, to vary. 

(5) To pass away ; to be lost, to perish. 

" The good departed away, and the evil abode •tilL’* 
—2 Eid r as iii. 22. 


* (0) To cease. 

•' The prey departeth not ." — .Yahutn lit L 

(7) To (lie, to decease, to leave thia world. 

•• Lord, now letteat thou thy et-rvant depart lu t*eaoe. 
according to thy word."— Luks 1L Ti- 
ll. Law : To vary or deviate from the title 
or defence which a party lias once insisted eu 
in pleading. 

% To depart with : To part with, to resign, 
to give up. 

"The fcloe shewed hltn-vjlle a* lothe to depart with 
any money, a* if Diogenen had said. ... — CdaU 
Apophth., loL 94, CL 


* de-part', s. [Dee art, v.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit.: The a<*t of departing; departure. 

•* I hail In charge, at my depart from France, 

To marry i'rinoe** Margaret." 

Shakap. : 2 Hwnry I /., L L 

2. Fig. : Death, decease. 

•• Tiding*, a* *wiftly as the post could run. ^ 
Were Drought me of your la*» and liis depart. 

Shakes p. : 3 Henry VI , 1L L 

II. Chem. : The separation or resolution of i 
compound into its constituent elemeats. 

M The chymiste have a liquor called water of depart 
—Bacon. 


* de-part’-a-ble, a. [Eng. depart; -oJjU.) 
That caa be* divided or separated ; capable of 
divisioo ; divisible. 

•• Thre peraone* in narcellea depart able fro other." 

P. Plowman, 11,420. 


de-part'-ed, pa. par. or a. [Depart, t?.J 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

* 1. Shared, distributed. 

* 2. Divided, separated. 

3. Gone away, left. 

4. Dead, deceased ; having left this world. 
•• If fix'd or wandering *tar could tidings yield. 


de part-er, s. [Eng. depart; -er.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. One who divides, distributes, or aharea. 
••Who ordeynede me domes man, or departer on 

you? "— Wyclijfe: JLuke xiL 14. 

* 2. One who discriminates ; a judge. 

•• Dcyyarter or demer of thoughtia "— iVycliff* : 
Ech. iv. 12. 

3. One who departs, or goes away. 

*• II. Chem. : One who refinea metal by 
separation. 


de-part -mg, * de part yng, • de-part- 
ynge, pr. par., a., k s. [Depart, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
tbe verb). 

C. As substantive : 

* 1. The act of dividing, or separating. 

"To the departynge of soul and spirit.” — Wyclijfe: 
Heb. iv. 12. 

* 2. A division. 

** A derk myst was m&ad . . . and pasaide thorow 
tho departing^."— Wyclijfe: Gen. rv. 17. 

* 3. A distinction, a separation. 

•• Y shall sette depart >mg bitwix my peeple and thl 
peeple ." — Wyclijfe : Exod. viii. 28. 
v 4. A dissension, a division, 
j heere depart ynati or disscenciotme for to bo.'— 
Wyclijfe : 1 Car. XL lk 

5. A departure, or going away. 

•• The first departing of tbe king for Ireland." 

Ehuketp. : Richard II.. It L 

6. Death, decease. 


* de-part'-Ing-ly/* de-part-yng-li, adv. 

[Eng. departing; - ly .] Not continuonsly, or 
for any time ; shortly. 

•• Tbo schulcn not aovrne depart ynyli “—Wyclijfe : 
A'umb. r. 7. 


* de part-is'-Ing, s. [Depart, v.) Division, 
partition. 

•• The time of the divisioune and departiting made." 
— Act. Dom Cone. (1430), p. 66, 


de-part -ment, s. [Fr. department.) 

I. Ordinary language : 

* 1. The act of departing ; departure. 

•• Sudden department! from one extreme to another." 
— Wotton: Reliquvx, p. 6L 

* 2. A division or separation. 

* 3. A division. 

"The Roman fleets, duringtheir command at sea, had 
their several stations and departments." — ArbuthnoL 

4. A separate allotment or branch of busi- 
ness, administration, &c, ; a distinct branch 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, eamel, her, there : pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; ge, pot, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. ce = o. ey - a. qu = kw. 
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or office in which a certain class of duties is 
assigned to and carried out by a particular 
person, 

“The only department 'with which no fault could 
bo found was the department of Foreign Affairs."— 
Macaulay Hat. Eng., ch. xiv. 

5, A branch of science or study. 

II. Technically: 

1. Geog. : One of the districts into which 
France is divided. It usually comprehends 
four or live arrondissements, each of which 
contains several cantons, each of which again 
consists of several communes. 

2. Mil. : A military sub-division of a coun- 
try. (American.) 

de-part men-tal, a. [Eng. department ; 
-«£.] Of or pertaining to a department. 

•' . . . departmental guards, called together for the 
protection of the revolutionists.'*— Burke; Ere/, to 
Bristol's Address. 

de-part -ure, s. [Eng. depart; - urc .] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

*(1) The act of separating or puttiag aside ; 
separation. 

“No other remedy . . . but absolute departure. 
Milton. 

(2) The act of departing or going away. 

“They were seen not only all the while our Saviour 
was upon earth, but survived after his departure out 
of this world.”— A dditon. 

2. Figuratively : 

* (1) Au abandonment ; a forsaking or desist- 
ing from. 

“The fear of the Lord, and departure from evil, are 
phrases of like importance.— Till -item. 

(2) A deviation from a staadard, purpose, or 
object. 

* (3) Ruin, destruction. 

"The isles that are in the sea shall be troubled at 
thy departure." —Ezek. xxvi. 18. 

(4) Death, disease ; a departing from this 
world. 

"Happy was their good prince In his timely de- 
parture, which barred him from the knowledge of his 
son'e miseries."— Sidney. 

II. Technically: 

1. Law: A deviating or departing from the 
title or defence which a party has ooce in- 
sisted on in i (leading. 

“Such rejoinder would be an entire departure from 
his original plea."— BlacktUme : Comment., bk. iii., 
ch xi. 

2. Navigation : 

(1) The distance of two places on the same 
parallel, counted in miles, of the equator; the 
easting or westing of a ship with regard to the 
meridian it departed froai : the difference of 
lougitude between the present meridian aud 
where the last reckoning was made. 

(2) The bearing or position of an object from 
which a vessel commences her dead reckoning. 

* 3. ( hem. : The parting or separating of 
silver from gold. 

II For the difference between departure and 
death see Death ; for that between departure 
and exit see Exit. 

*de pas'-fjent, a. [Lat. depascens, pr. par. 
of depasco — to feed : de (in tens.), aod pasco = 
to feed.] Feeding. 

de past* ure, * de-pas-tre, v.t. & i. [Lat. 

dejKtscor = to feed, to graze.] 

A. Transitive: 

* 1. To eat up, to consume. 

"They keep their cattle, and live themselves, in 
bodies pasturing upon the mountains, and removing 
still to fresh laud, as they have depastured the former. 
— Spenser: State of Ireland. 

2. To put out to graze, to pasture. 

” If 40 sheep yield 8 4b. of wool and are depastured 
in one parish for a whole year, the parson shall have 
81 bs.” — Ayliffe : Par ergon. 

* B. Intrans. : To feed, to graze, 

*' If a man takes in a horse or other cattle to graze 
and depasture in his grounds.' — Blackstone. 

de-past -ured, pa. par. or a. [Depasture ] 

de-past-ur-mg, pr. par., a., <fe s , [De- 

pasture.]* 

A. & B, As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of grazing or pastur- 
ing. 

* de-pa’-tri-ate, v.i, & t. [Pref. de = away, 
from, aod patria — oae’s country ; cf. expa- 
triate. ] 


A. Intrans. : To leave one's country ; to go 
iato voluntary exile. 

" Dcpatriiitc/ What's that?" 

“Why. ye fool you, leave my country." 

V Pliers (Duke of Buckingham ) . The Chances. 

B. Trans.: To drive from one'a country; 
to banish, to expatriate. 

* de-pau'-per, v.t. [Lat .depaupero.] To make 
poor ; to impoverish. 

" Ye have not anile . . . depauper elf the inhabitantis 
of the toun .”— Acti James VI., 1671 (ed. 1814), p. 89, 

* de-pau'-per-ate, v.t. [Lat. depaupemtus, 
pa. [tar. of depaupero: de (intens.), and pan- 
jtero = to make poor ; pauper = poor.] 

1. Lit. : To make poor, to impoverish, to 
beggar. 

"Liming does not depauperate ; the ground will 
last long, and bear large grain.” — Mortimer. 

2. Fig. : To weaken, to depress. 

“Which depauperates the spirit." —Taylor: Great 
Examples, pt. iL, 12. 

de-pan per-ate, de pau per-at-ed, a. 

[Lat. depaupemtus.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. ; Made poor, impoverished. 

" They become low aud much depauperated.” — 
Smith ; Portraiture of Old Age, p. 184. 

2. Bot. : Imperfectly developed, starved, or 
ill-formed from want of nutriment. 

* de-pau per-at-ihg, pr. par., a., & s. [De- 

pauperate, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or process of making 
poor or impoverishing. 

t de-pau '-per- lze, v.t. [Pref. de ~ away, 
from, and Eng. pauperize (q.v,).] 

1. To raise from a state of paupe ‘sm. 

"Our efforts at d-pau prizing the children of pau- 
pers.'— Edinburgh Review, (Ogilvie.) 

2. To make poor. 

“This immense fauna . . . Is shrunk and depau- 
perized in North Asia . ''— Burley : Critiques <& Addresses 
(1873), p. 206. 

*dcpe. * deppe, a. & s. [Deep.] 


^de-pea^', *de-peehe, v.t. [Ft. ditcher 

— to hasten.] To discharge, to despatch. 

“As soon as ,tlm party which tbeyshaU find before 
our justices shall be depcached — Huckluyt ; Voyages, 
L 267. 

* de-pec -ti-ble, a. [Lat. depecto = to comb 
down : de = down, and pecto — to coaib.] 
Tough, clammy, tenacious ; capable of being 
extended. 

“It may be also that some bodies have a kind of 
loo tor. and are of a more depecttblo nature than oil."— 
Bacon. 


* de-pec'-u la tion, s. [Lat. depeculatus , 
pa. par. of * depeculor — to embezzle.} Embez- 
zlement, robbery, peculation. 

" Depeculation of the puhUc treasure.”— Bobbet 
Commonwealth, ch. xxvii. 

*de peinet (peinct as pant), v.t. [De- 
paint.] To depict, to paint. 

"The redde rose rnedled with the white jrfere. 

In either cheeke depeincten lively chere.” 

Spenser: Shepherds Calender (April). 

* de-peint, pa. par. ora. [Depaint.] Painted. 

“With large toppes, and maste3 longe, 

Richly depeint." Chaucer : Dreme, 711. 

*de pell', v.t. [Lat. depello : de — away, from, 
and pcllo = to drive.] To drive away, to repel, 
to rebut. 

“They encrease strength, and depell old age."— Ven- 
ner : Via Recta, p. 218. 


*dep-en, v.t. [A.S. dipan.) To plunge, to 
dip. 

“Olepl me mot hym depe Ine the water."— Shore- 
ham, p. 11. 


de-pend', v.i. [Fr. dlpendre , from Lat. de- 
pended = to hang down, to depend ; de = 
down, and pendco= to liaog ; ltal. dipendere ; 
Sp. defender.] 

* I. Literally : 

1. To hang down ; to be suspended. 

“ From the frozen beard 

Long icicles depend, and crackling Bounds are heard." 

Dryde-n. 

2. To hang, to lean. 


”... two winking Cupids 
Of silver, each of one foot standing ; nicely 
Depending on their brands." 

Shaketp.: Cymbeline, ii. 4. 

II. Figuratively .* 

1. To be dependent, as to the issue or re- 
sult, on something else ; to be contingent 


upon ; to be related to oa the result to the 
cause, or the consequent to the antecedent. 

" The peace and happiness ef a society depend on the 
justice and fidelity, the temperance and charity, of iU 
members.''— Rogers. 

2. To be in a state of dependeuce on another ; 
to be subject as a dependant or retainer. 

" Anil the remainders, that nliull still deftend. 

To be such men as may besort your age." 

Shakes jt. . I.« ir, L A 

3. To be connected with or inllnr-nced by. 

"A better state to me Iwlongs 
Than.that which im thy buiunur doth depend." 

Shakesp. : Sonnets. 92. 

4. To rely, to trust, to have coulidenoe, to 
rest (followed by on or upon). 

“1 am a stranger to 'your characters, further than 
a3 cominou fame reporta them, which is not U> be de- 
pended upon." — Swift. 

5. To look to solely; to rely upon as for 
aid or suppoi t ; to be dependent upon fur the 
power or means of doing anything. 

G. To be in a state of suspense ; to be un- 
determined ; to be pending. 

"The judge corrupt, the long depending cause. 

And doubtful issue of misconstrued laws." Prior. 

7. To impend. 

" This is the curse depending on those I hat war for 
a placket.”— Shakcsp. : Troilus, ii. 5. ( (Quarto.) 

t de-pend’-a-ble, a. [Eng. de pend ,- -aide.) 
That may or can he depended upon ; reli- 
able. 

"... attractive, if not in all points dependable, 
volumes.’*— Athenawm. February 18, 1&82. 

de pend'-an 9 e, s. [Depenoence.] 
de pend - ant, a. [Dependent.] 

de-pend -cn 9 e, de -pend-an 9 c, de- 
pend'-en- 9 y, s. [Fr. dependance.) 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I. Of all forms : 

1. Literally: 

(1) A state of hanging or depending from 
something. 

(2) Something hanging down or depending 
from another. 

“ Like a large cluster of black grapes they show, 

Aud make a large dependance from the Lough “ 
Dryden: Virgil ; Georgia iv. 806, 808. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Mutual connection ; inter-relation, con- 
catenation. 

“Connection and dependance of ideas should he 
followed, till the mind is brought to the source on 
which it bottoms."— Locke. 

(2) The relation of anything to another, as 
of an effect to its cause. 

“ I took pleasure to trace out the cause of effects, and 
the dependence of one thing upon another in the 
visible creation.”— Bur 7iet Theory. 

(3) A state of being subject to the influence 
or at the disposal of another. 

" Every moment we feel our dependance upon God.” 
— Tillotson. 

(4) A state of being dependent, subordinate, 
or subject to another. 

“. . . that so they may acknowledge their depend- 
entry upon the crown of England."— Bacon. 

(5) Reliance, trust, confidence. 

“ Their dependencies on him were drowned in this 
couceit.”— Booker : Eccles. Polity. 

”(6) The term for the subject of a quarrel 
when duels were first in vogue, meaning, as it 
seems, the affair depending. [*TJ 

“The bastiuado! a most proper and sufficient d«- 
pendnnee. warranted by the great Caranza.” — tint 
Jonson ; Every Man in his Buinour, i- 4. 

II. Of the form dependency only : 

1. Anything attached to but subordinate to 
another. 

“We speak of the sublunary worlds, this earth, and 
its drpendeneiesL 1 ' — Burnet : Theory. 

2. A territory or district remote from but 
subject to a kingdom or state. 

“ It will be seeu how, in two important dependencies 
of the crown, wrong was followed oy just retribution.” 
— Macaulay Bist. Eng., ch. i. 

3. The thing or persons of which any 
person has the dominion or disposal. 

" Never was there a prince bereaved of his depend- 
ancies by his council, except where there hath been 
either ail over- great ness in one counsellor, or au over- 
strict combination ui divera. ”— Bacon. 

B. Technically: 

1. Law (of the form dependence) : The state 
of depending, or being pending or undeter- 
mined. 

"An action ia said to he in dependence from the 
moment of citation till the final decision of the Hons« 
of Lords."— Bell. 

2. Ix>gic (qf the form dependency): That, 
the existence of which presupposes the exist- 


boU, bo^; pout, jtffrl; eat, 9ell, chorus, 9hin, ben<?h; go, gem; thin, this; Bin, as; expect. Xenophon, exist, -i hg. 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -sion = zhun. -cious, -tious, -sious - shus. -ble, -die, &c. = bel, del. 
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ence of something else ; something non-essen- 
tial ; an accident, a quality. 

"Modes I call such complex Jilea-H . . . which are 
considered a* dependencies or altecUyiwof suhaUuces.'' 

— Locke. 

^ Master of the dependances : A master of 
ceremonies for duels, an imaginary oflice which 
Meeivralt, the Projector, in Ben Johann's 
play, Bestows on Kverill. 

Ma§frr of the Dept n dan crgf A place 
Of my projection too, sir. and hath met 
.Much opposition ; hut the St-iite lmw sees 
That, great necessity of it, as, after all 
Their writing and thoir speaking against duels. 
They have erected It.” 

Hen Jon*<m: The Devil' t an At*, til. I. 

If Onibb thus discriminates between depend- 
ence and reliance : “ Impendence is the general 
term ; reliance is a species of depcndance : wy 
de)>e)ul either on persons or things ; we rely 
on persons only : dependence, serves for that 
which is immediate or remote ; reliance serves 
for the future only. We depend upon a person 
for that which we are obliged to receive or led 
to expect from him: we rely upon a person 
for that which he lias given us reason to 
expert from him. Dej tendance is an outward 
condition or the state of external circum- 
stances ; reliance is a state of tin 1 feelings with 
regard to others. We depend upon God for all 
that we have or shall have ; we rely upon the 
word of man for that which he has promised 
to perform. We may depend njion a person's 
coming from a variety of causes ; but we rely 
upon it only in reference to his avowed inten- 
tion.'* (Crabb : Eng. <S yuan.) 

de pend ent, de pend ant, a. k a. [Fr. 

dependant, pr. par. of depeiutre = to depend.] 

A . As adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : Hanging down. 

"In the time of Charles the Great, and long since, 
the whole furs in the toils vreTe de/>e>ident."—Pcach<im. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Depending on or subordinate to another. 

"This great phiii, with eueh dependant art." 

Thornton : Cattle of Indolence, 11. 24. 

(2) In the power or authority of another; 
subject to or at the disposal of any one. 

"On God. as the most high, all inferior causes In the 
world are dependant * — Hooker . 

(3) Depending or relying on another for 
support, help, or strength. 

" . . . until an ant was formed as abjectly dependent 
on its slaves as is the Formica rw fesetnt.'— Da rwin 
Origin of Species (1859), ch. vii. , p. 224, 

(4) Contingent; depending on as to the 
Issue or result. 

" That deeper far It lies 
Thau aught dependent on the fickle skies.’* 
IVordworth : Ode for a General Thanksgiving, 

(5) Relating to or occasioned by something 
previous. 

**. • promise-breach thereon dependant.'’ — Shakesp. : 
Measure for Meat are, v. 4. 

*(6) Impending. 

"The curse dependant on those that war for a 
placket."— Shaketp. Troilus, ii. 3. (Folios.) 

II. Technically : 

1. Bnt. : Hanging down, drooping ; as, A 
dependent leaf. 

2. Law: Pending, undetermined. 

B. .4s substantive : 

1. One who is subject to, sustained by, or 
at the disposal of another ; a retainer. 

"His dependants shall quickly become his prose- 
lytes.’ —Sou Ok 

2. One depending upon another for support, 
help, or strength. 

" We are indigent, defenceless l>eings : the creatures 
of his power, and the dependents of hia providence."— 
Rogers. 

3. Tli at which depends or is contingent on 
something else ; a consequence, a corollary. 

"Willi all its circumstances and dependents.''— 
P ru tine. 

"F When used as an adjective the word is 
now generally spelt dependent ; when used as 
a noun dejxndant is the more usual. 

* de pend -ent ly, * de pend - ant ly, 

adv. [Eng. dependent ; -ly.] In a dependent 
manner. 

t de pend er, s. [Eng. depend; -er.] One 
who depends or relics. 

•’ What shall thou expect. 

To be dependent » a thing that leans?" 

Shaketp. : tymbefine, 1, 8. 

de-pend-mg, *dc pend -Inge, pr. par., 

«.,&$. [Depend.) 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 


B. As adjective : 

1. Hanging; suspended. 

" A third dUpel* the darkness of the night. 

And I11U depending lamps with Ijeanm of light " 
Pope . Thehait, ieri, 810. 

2. Subject to, dependent on, relying, 

3. In a state of suspense ; pending. 

" The matter of variance dependingc betwixt yow." 
— Fdtvnrd IV., In Patton Letters, U ,m. 

C. Ail substantive : 

1. The act or state of being dependent. 

* 2. Suspense. 

" Delay la bad. donht worse, depending worst.*— Ben 
Jonton : To IV. line. 

* de pend -irig ly, adv. [Eng. depending ; 
- ly .] In a dependent, contingent, or subordi- 
nate maimer. 

* de peo' pie, v.t. [Pref. de — away, from, 
and Eng. people (q.v.).] To depopulate. 

' de per dit, s. [I^at. deperdUum, neut. pa. 
par. of tleperdo = to lose: de (intfus.) and 
perdo — to lose,] Anything which is lost or 
destroyed. 

" No reason can be given why, if these deperdit* ever 
existed, they have now disappeared."— Pa leg: ,Vuf. 
Theol., ch. v.. j 4. 

’ de per dite ly, adv. [Eng. deperdit ; -ly.] 
In the manner of one utterly lost or aban- 
doned ; desperately. 

" The most devrrdite/u wicked of all others, in whom 
was the root ©l wickedness. ‘ — Dean A ing: Sermons 
(1608), p. 1?. 

* de per di tion, s. [Lat. deperditus , pa. 
par. of deperdo = to lose.] Ijoss, destruction. 

" It may l>e unjust to place all efficacy of gold in the 
liou-omiasiou of weights, or deperdit ion uf any pon- 
derous articles.’*— Browne: Vulgar Errourt 

* de pert i ble, a. [Eng. depert = depart ; 
-able.) That can be divided ; divisible, de- 
partable. 

*de pes<?he, s. [Fr. dlplcher — to hasten.] 
A despatch. 

" We received your depetrhe sent by Captain Mure.” 
Letter ( 1S6C), hi Keith's Hist. Scot., p. 330. 

* de peynt-od, pa. pmr. or a. [Depaint.] 

* de-phlegm' ( g silent), v.t. [Pref. de = away, 
from, and Gr. <f>Aeyp.a (phlcgma) = phlegm.] 
To free from phlegm or aqueous matter, either 
by evaporation or distilling. ' 

" Wo have sometimes taken spirit of salt, and care- 
fully dephlegmed it ."—Bogle; Works. L 328, 

* de phleg mate, v.t. [Eng. dephlcgm ; -ate.) 
The same as Dephlegm (q.v.), 

" We dephlegmated some by more frequent . . . 
rectifications . —Boyle : Worts. L 329. 

de-phleg-mat ed, pa. par . or a. [De- 

phlegm ate.] 

*de phleg-ma' tion, s. [Eng . dephlegmnt(e) ; 
•ton,] 

Chem. : An old term, applied to the process 
of freeing spirituous or acid liquids from 
water. The apparatus used is called a de- 
phlegmator. 

"In divers cases It Is not enough to separate the 
aqueous parts hy dephlegmat ion.'— Boyle ; Works, i. 
321. 

de-phleg^-ma tor, s. [Eng. depklegniat(e ) ; 
-or.] A form of condensing apparatus for 
stills, consisting of broad sheets of tinned 
copper soldered together, so as to leave narrow 
spaces between them. (Knight.) 

* de-phlegmed' (g silent), pa. par. or a. 
[Dephlegm.] 

* de phlegm'-ed ness (g silent), s. [Eng. 
de phleg me d ; -raess.] The quality or state of 
being freed from phlegm or aqueous matter. 

"The proportion betwixt the coralline solution and 
the spirit of wine, depends so much upon the strength 
of the former liquor, and the dephleginsdness of the 
latter."— Boyle : ll orta, L 442. 

* de-phlo-gis -ti-eate, v.t. [Pref. de - 
away, from, and Eng. phlogisticate (q.v).] To 
deprive of phlogiston or the supposed prin- 
ciple of inflammability. [Phlooiston.] 

*de-phld-gis ti-ea-ted, pa. par . or a. 

[Dephlogisticate. ] 

dephlogisticated air, s. 

Chem. : An old name for oxygen, which 
chemists regarded as common air deprived of 
phlogiston. 

*de phlo gls'-ti-cat-Ing, pr. par., a., k s. 

[Dephlogisticate.] 


A. A B. As \fr. par. & particip. wlj. : (8e« 
the verb). 

C. As subst, : The act or process of dephlo* 
gistication. 

*de-phl6 gis ti ea-tlon, s. [Eng. de - 
phtogistwitis) ; -ion.] The abstraction of 
phlogiston (q.v.). 

de-piet', v.t . [Depict, a.] 

1. To paint ; to form a likeness of In 
colours ; to portray. 

"Th* cowards of Lacedemoll depicted upon their 
shields tTi» «iont terrible I>ch*U they could Imagine-* 
—Tag lor, 

2. To describe or represent in words. 

"Alas 1 the Idle tale of man la found 
Depicted in the dial's moral round." 

Words teorth : Evening Walk. 

3. To represent in any way. 

" With doubt and Btranve surmise 
Depicted In their look ' 

Longfellow .* Discoverer of the .\orth Cap*. 

* dc piet, a. [I,at. depictus, pa. par. of de- 
pingo : de down, and pingo = to paint.] 
Painted, depicted, represented. 

" I foud a lyknesse dejdct uj>on a waL" 

Lydgate i Minor Poems , p. 177. 

de plct -ed, pa. par. or a. [Depict, v.j 

de pict -ing, pr. j>ar., a., k s. [Depict.] 

A. k B. As pr. par. A particip. adj. : (Sec 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act of painting, represent- 
ing, or describing. 

* de pic -tlon, s. [Lat. depict us.] The act 
of depicting ; a painting ; u representation. 

t de pic ture (as de-pict'- 5 hcr), v.t. 

[Pref. de = do\vn, and Eng. picture (q.v.).] 
To depict, to represent, to paint. 

" “Twas paint, ’twaa life l and aurr to piercing eye* 
The w amour's face depictured Henry's mien.’’ 
Shenstone: Love & H mour 

t de-pic -tured, pa. par. or a. [Depictl-re.J 

* dep'-I-late, v.t. [Lat. depilatus, pa. par. of 
depilo = to }>ull out the hair : de - away, 
from, and pilus = hair.] To pull out the hair 
of ; to strip off hair from ; to peel, to husk. 

" Made of rice accurately depilated and boyled in 
milk." — Tenner . Via Recta, p. 124. 

* dep I-lat-ed, pa. par. or a. [Depilate.] 

* dep - 1 -lat-irig, pr.par ., a., k s. [Depilate.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£■ particip. adj. ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of pulling out the 
hair ; depilation. 

dep-I-la'-tion, s. [Fr. depilation; Lat. de- 
pdatio , from depilo— to pull out the hair.] A 
very good term to describe the process which 
is usually called unhairing. It consists in 
the loosening and removing of hair from hidea 
and skins, and is usually accomplished by 
lime. It is hence called limeing. Lime beiDg 
injurious to leather, other processes have been 
suggested and to some extent practised. [Un- 
hairing.] (Knight.) 

de-pil -a-tor-y, a. & s. [Formed as if from 
a Lat. de}*ilatonus y from depilo = to pullout 
hair.] 

A. As adj. ; Having the power or quality of 
stripping off hair. 

"CEliau says that they were depilatory, and if ma- 
cerated in vinegar wuuld take away the beard."— 
Chambers, in v. Crtica Ma rina. 

B. As subst. : ADy preparation or applica- 
tion used to strip off the hair without injuring 
the skin ; a cosmetic employed to remove 
superfluous hair from the face. 

"The effects of the depilatory were soon seen." — 
T. Hook : Gilbert Gurney. 

* dep l-lous, a. [Lat. de — away, from, and 
pilosus = hairy ; pt7us=hair.] Without hair ; 
deprived of hair. 

"This animal is a kind of lizard, or quadruped cor- 
ticated and depilom ; that is, without wool, furr, or 
hair.' — Browne . Vulgar Errours. bk. iii., ch. 14. 

de -plan-ate, a. [Pref. de = down, and Eng. 

planate (q.v.).] 

Bot. : Flattened. (Coote.) 

* de plant , v.t. [Fr. deplanter ; Lat. deplanto.) 
To Dike plants lip from the bed ; to transplant. 

* de-plan-ta' tion, s. [Lat. dcplantatio , 
from deplanto.] The act of taking plants up 
from the bed ; the act of transplanting. (Ash.) 
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•d©-pleto’» v.t. [Lat. dep/riws, pa. par. of depko 
=: to empty : de = away, from, aud pleo = to 

fill.) 

t Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit . : To empty. 

"At no time were the Bank cellars depleted to any 
alarming exteut ." — Saturday lleview, (Ogiluic.) _ _ 

2. Fig. ; To exhaust, to drain off; to deprive 
of strength, resources, &c. 

II. Med. : To empty or diminish the quantity 
of blood in the vessels by venesection ; to let 
blood. 

* de-plet'-ed, pa. par. & a. [Deplete.] 

de-ple'-tion, s. [Lat. depletus, pa. par. of 
depleo.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act or process of empty- 
ing, draining, or exhausting. 

M Abstinence and a slender diet attenuates, because 
depletion of the vessels gives room to tbe fluid to 
expand itself-"— A rbuthnot, 

2. Med. : The act of diminishing the quantity 
of blood iu tbe vessels by venesection ; blood- 
letting. 

* de-plet' ive, a. & s. [Eng. deplete) ; -ive.] 

A. As adj.: Tending to or cansing depletion. 

'* Depletive treatment is contra-indicated." — War- 
drop : On Bleeding. 

B. As sxibst. : Any preparation or medicine 
which tends to depletion. 

"She had been exhausted by depletive*."— Wardrop: 
On Bleeding. 

* de pict or-y, a. [Eng. deplete); -ory.] 
Calculating or tending to deplete or empty. 

" de-pli-ca'-tion, s. [Lat. dc=iiway, from, 
and plicatio = a folding ; plico = to fold.] An 
unfolding, untwisting, or unplaiting. 

"An unfolding and dcplication of tbe Inside of thlB 
order ." — Jtountague : Devout a Etsayes, pt. 1., t.eat. xv., 
S3- 

* de-plor-a-bil-i-ty, s. [Eng. deplorable); 
-ity.] The quality of being deplorable; de- 
plorableness. 

de-plor-a-ble, a. [Fr. deplorable, from Lat. 
deploro — to deplore (q.v.).] 

1, That is or should be deplored; lament- 
able, sad, grievous, wretched. 

"The military administration waB aa deplorable as 
ever."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 

2. Miserable, poor, contemptible ; as, de- 
plorable nonsense, deplorable ignorance, Ac. 

de-plor-a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. deplorable; 
-ness. ] The quality or state of being deplor- 
able ; a deplorable condition. 

"The sadness and deplorablenett of this estate."— 
Drake: West Indian Voyage, p. 68. 

de-plor'-a-hly, adv. [Eng. deplorable) ; - ly .] 
tu a deplorable manner; lamentably, sadly, 
miserably. 

"Notwithstanding all their talk of reason and 
philosophy, God kuowB, they are deplorably strangers 
to them." — South. 

* de-plor -ate, a. [Lat. deploratus, pa. par. 
ofdep/oro.] Deplorable, lamentable. 

"The case la then moat d>'plorate, when reward 
goes over to the wrong side.” — Ju Estrange. 

*de-plor-a -tion, e. [Lat. deploratio, from 
deploro. \ 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of deploring or 
lamenting. 

"The deplomtion of her fortune."— Speed : Henry 
VII., hk. ix., ch. xx., 16. 

2. Music: A dirge or mournful strain. 

de-plor'e, v.t. & i. [Fr. dcplorer ; Sp. deplorar; 
ltal. deplorare, from Lat. deploro = to lament: 
de (interns.), and ploro = to lament.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. To lament, to bewail, to bemoan, to 
grieve over. 

" A mind intolerant of lasting peace 
And cherishing the pang which it deplored." 

Wordsworth • Excursion, hk. vL 

* 2. To cnnipUin of. 

"Never more 

Will I my master's tears to you deplore," 

Shakesp. : Twelfth Sight, iil. 1. 

* 3. To despair of, to give over. 

" Physician a do make a kind of scruple and religion 
to stay with the patient after the disease is deplored." 
—Bacon: .4 dv.\of Learning, bk. ii. 

t B. Intrans. : To lament, to bewail, to 
bemoan. 

U Crahb thus discriminates between to de- 
plore :md t<> lament: “ Deplore is a much 
stronger expression than lament ; the former 
calls forth team from the bitterness of the 


heart ; tiie latter excites a cry from the 
warmth of feeling. Deplorable indicates de- 
spair ; to lament marks only pain or distress. 
Among the poor we have deplorable instances 
of poverty, ignorance, vice, and wretchedness 
combined ; among the higher classes we have 
often lamentable instances of extravagance and 
consequent ruin. " ( Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

de -plo'red, pa. par. or a. [Deplore.] 

* de-plor'-ed ly, adv. [Eng. deplored ; -ly.] 
Deplorably. 

"To be deploredly old, and affectedly young, la not 
only a great folly, hut a gross deformity ." — Bishop 
Taylor : Artificial Handsomeness, p. 72. 

* de-plor -ed-ness, s. [Eng. deplored; -ness.] 
Deplorableness. 

"The de-ploredness of our condition.” — Bp. Hall : A 
Patheticall Meditation, 2. 

* de plore' ment, s. [Eng. deplore; -went.] 
The act of deploring. 

de-plor'-er, s. [Eng. deplor(e); -rr.] One 
who deplores or laments ; a mourner, a 
lamenter. 

de-plor'-ing, pr. par a., & s. [Deplore.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & partidp. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As sxibst. : The act of lamenting, mourn- 
ing, or bewailing. 

de-plor'-mg-ly, adv. [Eng. deploring; -ly.] 
In a deploring manner. 

de-pl6y’, v.t. & i. [Fr. (Uployer; 0. Fr. des- 
ployer = to unfold ; de = Lat. dis = apart, 
and ployer= Lat. p££co=to fold ; Sp. desplegar; 
Port, despregar.] [Display.] 

A. Transitive : 

Mil. : To open out ; to extend a line of 
small depth ; as an army, a battalion, which 
has been previously formed iu one or more 
columns. 

" Of this large number a considerable proportion 
were deployed along the Mall and on the Horae GuardB 
Parade. — Daily Telegraph, Nov. 20, 1882. 

B. Intransitive: 

Mil. : To open out; to extend in a line of 
small depth. 

"A column is said to deploy when it makes a flank 
march or unfolds itself bo as to display its front.”— 
Sullivan. 

de-plo^', s. [Deploy, i\] 

Mil , : The same as Deployment (q.v.). 

de-plbjfed', pa. par. or a (Deploy, v.] 

de-ploj^'-ing, pr. par., a.. & s. [Deploy, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ partidp. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As sn&sf. : The act of extending in a line 
of small depth ; deployment. 

de-plbjf'-ment, s. [Eng. deploy : -ment.] 

Mil. : The act of extending a body of troops 
in a line of small depth. 

* de-plu-ma'-ted, a. [Lat. deplumatus.] 
Having the feathers taken off. (Ash.) 

* de-plu-ma'-tion, s. [Lat deplumatio : de 

= away, from, and pluma = a feather.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: A plucking or stripping off 
the feathers ; a loss of feathers. 

"Through the violence of her moulting or depluma- 
tion." — Stillingftect : Origines Sacrce, bk. lib, ch. 3. 

2. Surg. : A swelling of the eyelids, accom- 
panied with the fall of the hairs from the eye- 
brows. (Phillips.) 

* de-plume , v.t. [Fr. deplximer, from Lat. de 
= away, and pluma = a feather.] 

1. To pluck or strip the feathers from ; to 
deprive of plumage. 

" Such ft person is like Homer’s bird, deplumes him- 
Belf to feather all the naked callows that he sees."— 
Jeremy Taylor : Sermons, voL ii., ser. 15. 

2. To lay bare, to expose. 

"The exposing and depluming of the leading hum- 
bugs of the age . 1 — De Quincey. 

* de plumed , pa. par. or a. [Deplume.] 

* de-plum'-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Deplume.] 

A. & B. As pr. par . & partidp. atlj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As sxibst. : The act of plucking or strip- 
ping the feathers from. 

*dep-nes, dep-nesse, s. [Deepness.] 


• de-pois', * de-pose, s. [Depose.] 

dc-po-lar-I-za'-tion, s. (Eng. depolarise); 
-ation ; Fr. depolarisation.] The act or pro- 
cess of depriving of polarity. 

dc-po'~lar-Ize, v.t. (Pref. de = away, from, 
and Eng. polarize (q.v.). ; Fr. depolarizer.] To 
deprive of polarity. 

# de-pd-li' tion, s. (Lat. depolio =: to polish.] 
The act of polishing. (Ash.) 

de-pon'e, v.t. & i. [Lat. depano— to lay 
down ; de = down, and pono = to place, to 

lay.] 

* A. Transitive : 

1. To lay down, to deposit. 

" While the obedient element 
Lifts or depones its burthen." 

Southey. 

2. To deposit. 

" Who had deponed bis money in David his hand."— 
Foard: Suppl., Dec., p. 394. 

3. To risk, to deposit as a pledge. 

" On this I would dejx>ne 
As much, as any cause I've known." 

Butler : Hudil/rcu. 

B. Intransitive: 

I. To give evidence npon oath ; to give tes- 
timony ; to depose. 

"Marion Meason deponed that she beard her say. 
Common thief." —statu. Acc. ; Trial for Witchcraft. 
xviii. 654. 

* 2. To assert, to make an assertion. 

* 3. To bear witness. 

"This fact or phenomenon . , . depones strongly 
both for a God aud for tbe supreme righteousness ol 
hia nature." — Chalmers: Bridgewater Treat., pt. L. 
ch. 1., p. 61. 

de-pon'-ent, a. dr s. [Lat. deponens, pr. par. 
of depono = to lay down ; Fr. deponent.] 

A. As adjective : 

* I. Ord. Lang. : Laying down. 

IL Techniccdly : 

1. Law : Bearing testimony npon oath ; de- 
posing. 

2, Gram. : In Latin grammar applied to a 
verb which has a passive form, but an active 
force, as loqxtor = to speak, fateor = to confess. 

"A verb deponent endeth in r, like a passive; and 
yet, iu signification, is hut either active or neuter."— 
Lilly. 

B. As s-tt&sfaari've ; 

1. Law: Oue who gives evidence upon oath 
in a court of justice ; a witness. One whose 
evidence is not given vivd voce, but is taken 
down ill writing, and then sworn to ; one who 
makes an affidavit to any statement of fact. 

“This Btrange deponent made oath, as in tbe pre- 
sence of God."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxlv. 

2. Gram.: In Latin grammar a verb which 
has a passive form, but an active force. 

If Crabb thus discriminates between depo- 
nent, evidence , and xvitness : “Tbe deponent 
always declares upon oath ; he serves to give 
information : the evidence- is likewise generally 
bound by an oath ; he serves to acquit or con- 
demn : the witness is employed upon oath or 
otherwise ; he serves to confirm or invalidate. 
A deponent declares either in writing or by 
word of month ; the deposition ia preparatory 
to the trial ; an evidence may gjve evidence 
either by words or actions ; whatever serves 
to clear up, whether a person or an animal, 
the thing is used as an evidence ; the ei’idence 
always comes forward on the trial : a witness 
is always a person in the proper sense, but 
may be applied figuratively to inanimate ob- 
jects ; he declares by word of moutb what he 
personally knows. Every witness is an evi- 
dence at the moment of trial, but every evi- 
dence is not a xvitness (Craftfi ; Eng. Synon.) 

de pon -er* * de-pon-ar, s. [Eng. depon(e); 
-er.] One who makes oath in a court ; a de- 
ponent. 

" Thia dcjjonar far the tyme beiug in Falkland In 
eompanie with hia rnaieatie.’’ — Acte Jas. VI., I60u (1814), 
p. 203. 

* de-po-nl-tioun, s. (Lat. depono.] An 
oath ; the substance of what is deposed in a 
court ; a deposition. 

"Ordiuls the drponitiouns of tbe witues now fakir 
to be closit in tne meyn tyme."— Act. Dom. Cone-, 
A 1492, p. 284. 

*de-poost, * de-post, s. [Deposit, s.) 

* de pop -u-la-^y, s. [Lat. de = away, from, 
aud pupulus = a people.] Depopulation. 

" Mars nnawerefl. O Jove, neither she nor L 
With both our aids, can keep depopulacy 
From off the frogs." 

Chapman : Homer ; Batrachomyomachta. 


boll, ho^; pout, jtfvtrl; cat, 9ell, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as: expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = f* 
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4 de pop'-u-lar-ize, v.f. [Fref. de - away, j 
from, and Eng. popularize (q.v.).J To render 
unpopular. 

do pop'-u late, v.L A l. [Lnt. depopulatus, pa. 
par. of depopulor — to depopulate.] [People.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To unpeople ; to clear of Inhabitants ; to 
lay waste or bare. 

" Swift w a lion, (.orriblo ami ImM, 

That sweeps tho rteltls, pu/ates the fuM." 

pope : Homer’s Itiad. xvl. (h>9, 910 . 

* 2. To reduce in numbers, to exterminate. 

" Orlm death. In different shapes. 
Depopulate* the nations.” Philips. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To lay waste or bare : to clear of inhabi- 
tants. 

" He tainted his arms upon unarmed and unprovided 
1<\ to iqt-tll only and depopulate."— Bacon * Henry 

2. To become depopulated ; to lose its 
inhabitants. 

••This Is not Die jilore to enter Into an Inquiry, 
whether the country bo depojmtating or not" — 
Goldsmith. 

de pop'-u lat-ed, pa, par. or a. [DEPOPU- 
LATE.] 

de pop -u-lat-Ihg, pr. par., a., A s. [De- 
populate.] 

A. A B. .4$ pr. par, <?■ particip. adj. : (See 
the verh). 

C. As suh$t. : The act or process of depriv- 
ing of inhabitants ; depopulation. 

de-pop-u-la’-tion, s. fPrpf. de = away, 
from, and Eng. population (q.v.).] 

1. The act of depopulating or depriving of 
inhabitants. 

"This wild and barbarous depopulation.”— Claren' 
don : Civil UVi r, iil. 74. 

2. The state of being depopulated. 

" Several of our hest and wisest friends concur In the 
opinion that the dejiopulafion It deplores is nowhere 
to be seen."— Goldsmith: Deserted Village (Dedication!. 

’de-pop'-u la tor, $. [Fug. depopulat(e) ; 
•or.] One who dopopulates or deprives any 
place of its inhabitants ; a depeopler. 

"Covetous landlords, inclosers, depopuhitors, Ac." — 
State Trials; Duke of IEtcklngham, 1626. 

d£ port', v.t. (Fr. deporter — to transport, to 
banish ; O. Fr deport rr — to bear, to suffer, 
to endure (Cotgrave) : Fr. sp deporter — to 

recede, to cease ; !Sp. deporta r ; Ital. deportare ; 
Lat. deporto = to carry away, to remove : de 
= away, from, and porta = to carry.] 

1, Ordinary Language ; 

* 1. To carry, to transport, to convey. 

"He told us he had been deported to Spain."— 
TTiHsA 

2. ( Used reflexive? if) : To conduct, to carry, 
to behave, to demean. 

"Let an ambassador deport himself in the most 
graceful manner before a prince"— Pope. 

II. Law ; To transport either from one part 
of a kingdom to another, with prohibition to 
quit the assigned place, or to remove as a 
penal measure to a foreign land. 

•de-pdrt', s. [Deport, t’.] Deportment, be- 
haviour, demeanour. 

" One risine. eminent 

In wise deport, spake much of rirfit and wrong." 

Milton P L . si. 665. 666. 

de-por-ta -tiou, s. [Lat. deportatio , from 
deporto.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

+ 1. The act of banishing or carrying away 
to a foreign land. 

"That sudden transmigration and deportation out 
of our country.”— Stakes. 

* 2. The state of being banished ; exile. 

" An abjuration, which Is a deportation f»>r ever into 
a foreign land, was anciently with us a civil death.”— 
Ayliffe. 

II. Lam: The act of transporting from one 
part of a kingdom to another, or of removing 
as a penal measure to a foreign land. 

* de-pbr'-ta-tor, s. [Lat.] One who carries 
away or banishes others. 

•' . . . oppressors, enelosers. deoopulafors, tfepon'a- 
Tori, depravators.”— Adams : Works, ii. 461. 

de-pbrt'-ed, pa. par. or a. [Deport, tr.J 

de-port'-mg, pr, par,, a., A s. [Deport, v.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verh). 

C. As subst. ; The act of banishing or carry- 
ing away to a foreign land ; transportation, 
banishment. 


d£-pdrt meat, s. [O. Fr deportment, de- 
jHirtmen ; Fr. deportement.] 

1, Conduct, management. 

" TiincMng the duke's own deportment in that 
litlaiid Wotton : Itemmnt 

2. Demeanour, carriage, behaviour, manners. 

"Blit William’* drf)ortment aoou reassured hi* 
friend*."— Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. xvl. 

If For the difference between deportment 
and behaviour, sec Behaviour. 

*dc por -ture, s (Eng. deport; -urt.\ De- 
portment, carriage, demeanour. 

"Stately port mid inajutlcal departure.”— Speed 

t de po§ a ble. Me pos I ble, a. [Eng. 

depose); -able.] Capable of being deposed; 
liable to deposition ; that may be deprived of 
office. 

" Hereafter they shall lw» onlv keer>ers of the great 
wvil, which, for title and office, are d>:}*>ta0le ,” — 
Htywtll : Letters, Itk. 1., a. Jv., let. 8. 

* de p6.«f' al, s. [Eng. depos(e) ; - aJ .] The 
act of deposing from or depriving of office ; 
deposition. 

"The short Interval between the deposal and dnath 
of princes 1* proverbial."— Fox . Hitt, of James II. , 
H H. 

de po^e', v.t. At. [Fr. de poser : de = Lat. tie 
= away, from, and poser to place ; Lat. pauso 
= (1) to pause, (2) to place. Depose is only 
remotely connected with But. depono, not 
derived directly from it (Sfceaf).] 

A. Transitive: 

* 1. To lay down, to deposit. 

" Its surface raised by additional mud deposed upou 
It"— Woodward. 

*2. To lay or put aside ; to abdicate. 

"Thus when the atate one Edward did depose 
A greater Edward in his room arose." 

Drydeit : Ep. 10, To Mr. Congreve. 

* 3. To be freed or cleared from, 

"If they he a^alue sodden . . . they so depose all 
their hitternesse." — Termer.* Via /tecta, p. 206. 

* 4. To take away, to deprive of, to divest, 
to strip off. 

" You may my glory and my state depose" 

Shakesp. : Richard II.. iv. L 

5. To remove or degrade from a throne or 
other high station ; to dethrone. 

" She did not assist to denote him until he had con- 
spired to disinherit her. — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch. vilL 

* 6. To abate, to put down. 

" Thei shal . . . youre pride depose.* 

P. Plowman, 10,646. 

*7. To examine on oath. 

"And formally, according to our law. 

Depose him in the justice of his cause " 

Shakesp. : Richard //., i. 3. 

* 8. To give testimony about, to bear wit- 
ness to, to attest. 

"It was usual for him that dwelt in Southwark, or 
Tothi 11-street, to depose the yearly rent or valuation 
of lands lying in the north, or other remote part of 
the realm. '—Bacon. 

B. Jnfrnns. ; To bear witness, to give evi- 
dence. (Frequently followed by to.) 

“ I'll depose I had him In mine arms."— Shakesp. .* 

Measure for Jfeasu re, V. 

* de-pos e, * de pos, s. [Lat. depositum, neut. 
pa. par. of depono — to lay down, to deposit] 

1. Anything deposited or put in trust 

" Depose [depos). Deposit urn.” — Prompt. Pam. 

2. Trust, deposit. 

. . the somez of money that was in rfe/*>*tbetyme 
of the dece-ss of the said Dauid."— Act. Dorru Cone., 
A. 1460, pp. 54, 55. 

de po sed, pa. par. or a. [Depose.] 

de-po§' er, s. [Eng. drpo$(e); -er.] 

t 1. One who deposes another from a high 
station. 

" To see dejx>ters to their crowning pass.” 

Davenant : Gondehert, ILL 3. 

* 2. One who deposes or testifies ; a de- 
ponent. 

" Whether they be true, and their deposert of credit" 
— State Trials ; E. Campion, an. 1581. 

* de pos r l ble, a. [Deposable.] 

de po$' ing, *de-p6s'-yng, pr. par., a.,ks, 

[Depose, r.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. £ particip. aAj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. ^is substantive : 

1. The act of dethroning or removing from 
a high station. 

"The jwrsecuting hulls, interdicts, excommunicor 
tlous. deposing*, and such like, published and acted 
by them. — Seldon : On Drayton s Polyolb., s. 17. 


2. The act of bearing witness or testifying j 
deposition. 

de-po^'-it, • de-pos ite, v.t. [Fr. <Upo$lUr, 
from Lat. depasitus, pa. par. of depono ; Sp. A 
Port, depositar ; ltal. depoiritare.] 

1. To lay down, to place. 

"The enfcle gut leave here to deposit her 
/,’ Estrange. 

2. To let fall, to throw down, as sediment. 

"Havin \t'de)u, sited a rich alluvium.”— McCulloch: 
Geogr. Diet. ; Egypt. 

* 3. To lay aside. 

" The difficulty will he to Persuade the depositing of 
those Justs, which have, by ] kimw not what foaclna* 
tiotl. *<> endeared themaelvea.”— More: Decay q/ Chris- 
tian Piety. 

4. To lay in a place of preservation, to bury. 

"Hryden wants a poor square f >ot of *ume, to *liow 
where the ashc-s of one of the greatest poet* ou earth 
are deposited." —Garth. 

5. To commit or entrust to anyone for 
safety. 

" His most Important papers had been deposited with 
the Tuscan minister.*'— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. lx, 

6. To lodge or place with any person at 
interest, or as a pledge or security. 

"Each company deposited securities worth 60, (M) 
dollars"— Daily Telegraph, August 26, 1682. 

de po^ -it, * de-poost, * de-pos ite, * de- 
post, 8. [Lat. dejiositum, nmit. pa. par. 
of di/>ono = to lay down, to deposit.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Anything deposited or laid down in a 
place. 

2. Anything committed to the trust and 
care of another ; anything deposited with 
another for safe keeping. 

3. A charge or trust. 

"Thou, Tymotbe. kepe the depoost."—Wycliffe : 1 
Tim vL 20. 

4. A pledge, a pawn ; anything given as a 
security. 

5. The state of a thing deposited for safe- 
keeping, pledged, or pawned. 

"They had since Marseilles, and fairly left it: they 
had the other day the Valteline. and uow have put it 
in deposite." — Bacon. 

* 6. A place where things are deposited. 

IL Technically : 

1. Banking: Money lodged in a bank *or 
safe keeping. Strictly speaking a deposit sig- 
nifies only bonds or bills, or bullion deposited 
with a bank at interest, and not capable of 
being withdrawn except after some certain 
specified notice. I Deposit- account.] 

2. Commerce: 

(1) Deposits of money are sometimes re- 
ceived by commercial companies with a view 
to employ it in their business. Interest of 
varying amounts will be given on deposits of 
this kind, according as the deposit is subject 
to withdrawal at a week’s, or month’s, or six 
months' notice. ( Bithell .) 

(2) Deposits of bonds, share- certificates, 
and other negotiable instruments, are often 
made for the sake of safety with a merchant 
or banker, in exchange for which a deposit- 
receipt is given. A commission or some other 
form of remuneration is usually paid by the 
depositor for the trouble and expense of the 
custody of such deposits. Similar documents 
are frequently placed in the hands of mer- 
chants and bankers as a security for loans 
made to the depositors. In these cases the 
deposit is made at the time the loan is ad- 
vanced, and withdrawn when the loan is re- 
paid. (Bithell.) 

3. Law: 

(1) Money deposited in the hands of another 
as a security for the performance of some en- 
gagement or contract, or as part payment 

(2) A naked bailment of goods to be kept 
for the bailer without recompense, and to be 
returned when the b.ailer shall require it. 

4. Scots Law: The same as Depositation 
( q.v.). 

5- Geol : A term applied to matter which 
has settled down after suspension in water, 
such as mud, sand. Ac., and the shales and 
sandstones of older date. Deposits are usually 
distinguished by the positions in which they 
occur, nr by the agencies concerned in their 
formation, ns tiuviatile, lacustrine, estuarine, 
marine, &c. 

6. Pathol. <0 Physiol. : A structureless sub- 
stance, separated from the blood or other 
fluid, as the typhous, tuberculous, purulent, 
melanic, diphtheritic, and urinary deposits. 
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T Crabh thus discriminates between tleposit, 
p ledge, and security : “ Tlie deposit lias most 
regard to the contidence we place in another ; 
tiie pledge has most regard to the security we 
give for ourselves ; security is a speeics of 
pledge. A deposit is always voluntarily placed 
in the hands of an indifferent person ; a pledge 
and security are required from the parties who 
are interested. A person may make a deposit 
for purposes of charity or convenience ; he 
gives a pledge or security for a temporary ac- 
commodation, or the relief of a necessity. 
Money is deposited in the hands of a friend ill 
order to execute a commission : a pledge is 
given as an equivalent for that which has 
been received : a security i3 given by way of 
security for the performance. A deposit may 
often serve the purpose of a security ; but it 
need not contain anything so binding as 
cither a pledge or a security ; both of which 
involve s loss on the non-fultilment of acertain 
contract. A pledge is given for matters purely 
personal ; a security is given on behalf of 
another. Deposits are always transportable 
articles, consisting either of money, papers, 
jewels, or other valuables : sl pledge is seldom 
pecuniary, but it is always some article of 
positive value, as estates, furniture . and the 
like, given at the moment of forming the con- 
tract : a security is always pecuniary, but it 
often consists of a promise, and not of any 
immediate resignation of one’s property. De- 
posits are made and securities given by the 
wealthy ; pledges are commonly given by 
those who are in distress. Drposif is seldom 
used hut in the proper sense ; pledge and 
security may be employed in a figurative ap* 
pli cation.” ( Crabh : Eng. Synon.) 

In or on deposit : Committed or entrusted 
to any person for safe keeping, or on interest. 

deposit-account, 5 . 

Banking: Money deposited with a banker at 
interest for some certain specified time. It is 
opposed to a current account, which can he 
added to or drawn upon at any time without 
notice to the bankers. 

deposit-receipt, s. 

Banking : A receipt or acknowledgment by 
a banker for money deposited with him for a 
certain specified time. [Deposits., 11. 2 (2).] 

deposit- warrant, s. 

Comm. : An acknowledgment, receipt, or 
certificate showing that certaia commodities 
have been deposited in a certain place for safe 
keeping, as security for a loan, or some other 
defined purpose. They are of two kinds : — 

(1) Sjiedal deposit- warrants, such as bills of 
lading, pawn-tickets, dock-warrants, certifi- 
cates of deposits, which entitle the holder to 
claim certain specific goods, and not merely 
others of equal value in exchange for them. 
Documents of this kind, unless fraudulently 
issued, are amongst the best of securities, as 
they are always based on articles of value, and 
canuot be issued in excess of the goods actually 
deposited. 

(2) General deposit-warrants : Warrants of 
this kind do not require that eertain specific 
goods shall be delivered up in exchange for 
them. Such are contracts, promissory notes, 
bills, warrants for the delivery of coal, corn, 
pig-iron, &c. ( Bithell .) 

de pos i tar y, s. [Lat. depositarius; Fr. 
depositaire ; Sp., Port., & Ttal. depositario, from 
Lat depositus, pa. par. of depono — to lay 
down, to deposit.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : One with whom anything is 
deposited for safe keeping ; a trustee, a guar- 
dian. 

". . as were the beat depositaries of the traditionary 
notions ou constitutional and legal suhjects. ' — Leans : 
Cred. Early flomtin Hitt. (1855), ch. iv., 5 5. 

2. Law : One to whom goods are bailed to 
be returned to the bailer without recompense. 

* de pos-i-ta'-tion, s. [Deposit.] 

1. Ord. Ixing. : The act of depositing for 
the purpose of safe keeping. 

" Instruments relative to the delivery of the Regftlia 
of Scotland by the Earl Mariachal, and their deposita- 
tion in the crown roam iu the castle of Edinburgh. 
MDOc v I v"— Invent oriet, p. 331. 

2. Scots Law : A contract by which a subject 
belonging to one person is committed to the 
gratuitous charge of another, called the de- 
positary (q.v.) r to be delivered up when de- 
manded. A proper depositation is one where 
a special subject is deposited to be restored 


without alteration ; an improper depositation 
is one where money or other fungibles are 
deposited to bo returned in kind. 

de pd$'-it-ed,ptt. par. ora. [Deposit.] 

de-po^'-lt-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Deposit, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1, The act of laying or putting down, 

2. The act of committing or giving in trust 
or charge to another. 

* 3. A giving up, forsaking, or abandoning. 

dc-po^-l-tion, s. [Fr. deposition; Sp. de- 
position; ltal. deposisione, from Lat. depositio, 
from depostfws, pa. par. of depono. ] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The aet of depositing, laying, or putting 
down. [TI. 2.] 

2. That which ia deposited ; a deposit. [II. 

2 (2).] 

3. The act of deposing from a throne or 
high station ; a divesting of sovereignty, or of 
offiee or dignity. [11.1.] 

4. The set of bearing witness under oath. 

5. A declaration or statement ; evidence 
given. [II. 3.] 

* 6. The act of bringing forward or present- 
ing ; production, presentation. 

"The Influence of princes upon the dispositions of 
their courts needs not the deposition of their ex- 
ample*."— Mountagu: Devoute Essayes. 

II. Technically : 

1. Eccles : The displacing or degrading of 
an unworthy clergyman from the ministry; 
degradation. 

2. Geology: 

(1) The act or proeess of depositing matter 
from a state of suspeusion in water ; the state 
of being deposited. 

"The deposit inn of rock matter is going forward less 
or more rapidly in all waters on the siu-face of the 
globe."— Page: Hand-book of Geol. Terms. 

(2) That which is deposited ; a deposit. 

3. Law: The evidence or statement of a 
witness on oath or affirmation, signed by the 
justice hefore whom it is given ; au affidavit. 

“The depositions of witnesses duly taken hefore the 
committing justices are admissible in evidence on the 
trial of the accused, if it is proved that the person 
making such depetition ia dead, or is so ill as not to he 
able to travel, and also that the deposition was taken 
In the preseuce of the accused, aud that be or his 
counsel or attorney had a full opportunity of cross- 
examining the witness." — Blackttonc : Comment., bk. 
lv„ ch 21. 

de-pos it ive, a. [Eng. deposit ; • ive .] 

Med. : An epithet used by Sir Erasmus 
Wilson to express that condition of the mem- 
brane in which plastic lymph is exuded into 
the tissue of the derma, so as to gave rise to 
the production of small hard elevations of the 
skiu, or pimples. Under “depositive inflam- 
mation of the derma,” he comprises strophulus, 
lichen, and prurigo. 

de-po^'-i-tor, s. [Lat.] One who, or that 
which, deposits ; specially one who deposits 
money in a bank. 

dc-po^'-l-tor-y, s. [Depositary.] 

1. A depositary ; oue with whom anything 
is deposited. 

“One who was . . . the depository of the gravest 
secrets of state." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvii. 

2. A place where anything is deposited for 
safe keeping. 

“There were, however, at Rome certain official 
depositories."— Lewis : Cred. Early Horn. Hist., ch. v. $3. 

• de-pos'-it-um, s. [Lat. neut. of depositus, 
pa. par* of depono — to lay down, deposit.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A thing deposited ; a deposit. 
% The form used before the naturalisation of 

the word “deposit” in the English language, 
and continued by some writers after Bacon 
had set the example of using the modern form. 
"They are laid up as a rich deposit um in the hand 
of the Saviour." — Culver wet t ; The Worth of Souls. 
( Trench : On tome Def. in our Eng. Diet., p. 29.1 

2. Rom. Law : A term used to denote that 
the commodity deposited was in due course to 
be returned in specie, i.e., the thing itself was 
to be returned. Goods deposited in wharfs, 
clocks, and warehouses, are of this nature. 
(Bithell.) 

* de-pos'-i-ture, s. [Eng. deposit; -ure.] 
The act of depositing ; deposition. 


“By depotiturc In dry earth*." — Browne : Urm 
Burial, ch. L 

* de-post, s. [Deposit, «.] 

dep'-dt ( t silent), s. [Fr. dep6t — a deposit, 
a magazine ; O. Fr. depost , from Lat. deposition 
(q.v.).] 

I. Ordinary Language ; 

1. A place of deposit; a depository; a 
magazine ; a storehouse ; a place for the re- 
ception. storing, or warehousing of goods ; a 
goods station. 

“The inland* of Guernsey and Jersey are the great 
depots of this kingdom. British Critic (1794), )». 203. 

2. A railway station (pron, de -po). (Amer.) 
II. Technically: 

1, Military: 

(1) A magazine where arms, amniuuition, 
accoutrements, Ac., are stored. 

(2) A station where recruita are received 
and drilled. 

(3) The headquarters of a regiment, 

(4) That portion of a battalion which re- 
mains at the headquarters while the rest are 
on foreign service. 

2. Fort. : A particular place at the tail of 
the trenches, out of the reach of the canuon 
of the place, where the troops generally assem- 
ble who are ordered to attack the outworks. 

* de-poul-sor, s. [Depulse.] An expeller. 

“The deponlsor and driver awaye of all evills."- 
Cdal : Apophth. of Erasmus, p. 13u. ( Da toes.) 

* dc-pov’-er-ish, v.t. [Formed with prefix 
de, on analogy with impoverish (q.v.).} To 
impoverish. 

" So its your power depoverished.'’ 

Grafton: iliduird II., on. 10. 

* dep'-ra-vate, v.t. [Lat. depravatus, pa. par. 
of c/cpnii’o.] [Depuave.] To malign, to dis- 
parage. 

“ Whereat the rest . . . 

Hia Dluine Truth with taunts doe depravate." 

Davies: Holy lloode, p. 7. [Davies.) 

dep-ra-va'-tion, s. [Fr. dejrravation ; Sp. 
depravation; ltal. depravazione, from Lat. 
depravatio, from Lat. depravatus, pa. par. of 
depravo.] [Deprave.] 

T. The act of depraving, corrupting, or 
making anything had ; corruption, deprav- 
ing. 

"The corruption of our taste is not of equal conse- 
quence with the depravation of our virtue.’’— Wharton. 

2. The state or condition of being depraved ; 
degeneracy, deterioration ; depravity. 

" To consider haw far Its depravation was owing to 
the impossibility of supporting continued perfection." 
— Goldsmith : On Polite Learning, ch. ii. 

* 3. Detraction, eensure, defamation. 

“ Stuhlwru critics, apt, without a theme 

For dejrravation. . . 

Shakesp. : Tro'dus & Crenida, v. 2. 

*[ For lhe ditfereuce between depravation 
and depravity , see Dephavity. 

de-prave', v.t. Hi L [Fr. depraver; Sp. A Port. 
depravar ; Ttal. depravare, from a Lat. depravo 
= to make bad ; de (inteiis.), aud pravus — 
(1) crooked ; (2) perverse, vicious.] 

A. Transitive : 

* 1 Originally : To represent as perverse in 
character, to calumniate, to slander, to mis- 
represent. 

" Delighting to deprave. 

Who track the steps of glory to the grave." 

Byron: Monody on the Death of Sheridan. 

2. Now: To make bad or corrupt ; to vitiate, 
to deteriorate. 

"Grecian ingenuity and Syrian asceticism had con- 
tributed to deprave her."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., cb. L 

* B. Intrans. : To calumniate, or misrepre- 
sent. 

"That lie, and cog. and flout, deprave, and slander." 

Shakesp. : Much Ado about Mothvtg, v. L 

depraved', pa. par. & a. [Depuave.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

*1. Slandered, calumuiated, mis re presented. 

2. Made bad or worse ; corrupted, vitiated, 
deteriorated. 

3. Corrupt, wicked ; destitute of good prin- 
ciples or morality ; vicious, profligate. 

t de prav'-cd-ljf, adv. [Eng. depraved; 
- ly .) Tn a depraved, corrupted, or vitiated 
manner. 

“The writings of both depravedly, anticlj^tively, 
counterfeitly imprinted."— Browne: lielipio Mcdid 
(To the Reader!. 
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• de-prav-ed-ness, s. [Eng. depraved; 
•iims.] The quality or state of being depraved, 
vitiated, or corrupted ; depravity, corruption, 
vitiation. 

"Our original defrraved mti. and jiroueuesi ol uur 
eternal part to all cyI!.' 1 — 2/a mwiomt. 

* de prav'e-ment, s . [Eng. deprave ; • ment. ] 
A vitiated or eurrupt state. 

“Hemakotti men believe. that apparition* lire either 
deceptions of Bight, or melancholy i lepravements of 
i.incy."— Broiene : Vulgar Krrourt, bk. i., ch. lu. 

de prav-cr, s. [Eng. dtprai^e) ; -er.] One 
who depraves or vitiates ; a corrupter. 

de prav'-ing, pr. }>ar., a., & s. [Deprave.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. <C p nrticip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of making bad or 
worse; corrupting, vitiating. 

•*. . . fllin.ll preach, declare, or speak anything in 
the derogation or depraving of tiiu nook." &e — .<«•* of 
tue Uniformity of Common Prayer. Ac., I Eltt ., c. 8. 

• de prav Ing-Ijr* adv. [Eng. dejyraving ; 
At/.] In a depraving, corrupting, or vitiating 
manner. 

de-prav'-i-ty, s. [Eng. deprav(e); -ity.) 

]. A state of corruption ; a vitiated or de* 
teri orated state. 

'•Nothing can show greater depravity of under- 
staid tug than to delight in the Bbow when the reality 
1 b wanting “ — Johnson. 

2. Wickedness, profligacy ; an utter absence 
of morality or good principles. 

"The depravity of this man has passed Into a pro- 
Serb." — Macaulay .- Hid. Eiv/., ch. iv. 

^1 Crabb thus discriminates between de- 
prax'ity , depravation, and corruption: “The 
term depravity characterizes the thing as it 
is; the terms depromtion and corruption 
designate the making or causing it to be so : 
depravity therefore excludes the idea of any 
• cause; depravation always carries us to the 
cause or external agency : hence we may speak 
of depravity as natural, but we speak of de- 
pravation as the result of circumstances : 
there is a depravity in man which nothing but 
the grace of God can correct ; the introduction 
of obscenity on the stage tends greatly to the 
depravation of morals ; bad company tends to 
the corruption of a young man's morals. De- 
pravity or deprat'Qrion implies crookedness, or 
a distortion from the regular course ; corrup- 
tion implies a dissolution as it were in the 
component parts of bodies. Cicero says 
(de Finibus, ii.) that depravity is applicable 
only to the mind and heart ; but we say a 
depraved taste, and depraved humours in 
regard to the body. A depraved taste loathes 
common food, and longs for that which is 
hurtful. Corruption is the natural process 
by which material substances are disorganized. 
... A judgment not sound or right is de- 
praved ; a judgment debased by that which 
is vicious is corrupted. What is depraved. 
requires to be reformed ; what is corrupted 
requires to be purified. Depravity has most 
regard to apparent and excessive disorders ; 
corruption to internal and dissolute vices . . . 
Depravity is best applied to those objects to 
which common usage has annexed the epithets 
of right, regular, fine, &c., and corruption to 
those which may be characterized by the 
epithets of sound, pure, innocent, or good. 
Hence we prefer to say depravity of mind and 
corruption of heart ; depravity of principle 
and corruption of sentiment or feeling: a 
depraved character ; a corrupt example, a cor- 
rupt influence. ... The last thing worthy of 
notice respecting the two words depravity and 
cormption. is that the former is used for inau 
in his moral capacity ; but the latter for man 
in a political capacity : hence we speak of 
human depravity, but the corruption of govern- 
ment." (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

* dep -re-ea-hle, a. [Lat. deprecabilis, from 
dejrrecor = to deprecate (q.v.).J That is or 
ought to be deprecated. 

"I look upon the temporal destruction of the 
greatest kiug as far less deprecable than the eternal 
damnation of the meanest subject.”— Eikon Basilike. 

dep -re-eate, v.t. & i. [Lat. deprecatus, pa. 
par. of deprecor = to pray against : de — 
away, from, and preeor = to pray.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To pray against ; to pray deliverance 
from ; to endeavour to avert by prayer. 

“Amongst the three evils he petitioned to be de- 
livered from, he might have deprecated greater evils." 
—Baker: Reflections on Learning. 


2. To argue or plead earnestly against ; to 
express strong disapproval of; to condemn. 

3. To implore mercy of. 

*' Much he advis'd them all, Ulysses moat 
To deprecate the chief, mid save the hoBt." 

Pope : Homer' t /Had, lx. 235, 238. 

* B. Intrans. : To pray earnestly, to request, 
to ask pardon. (As/i.) 

dep re-cat ed, 7x1. jar. or a. [Deprecate.] 

dep repeat -irig, pr. par., a., At s. [Depre- 
cate.] 

A. A B. As 7 rr, j>ar. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of praying agaiuat ; 
a strong disapproval, a deprecation. 

dep re catr-lng ly, adv. [Eng. deprecating'; 
• ly .] In a deprecating or deprecatory manner ; 
with deprecations. 

dep re ca -tion, s. [Lat.. ileprecatio ; Ft 
deprecation; Sp. depreeacion ; I tab depreca- 
tions , from Lat. deprecatus, pa. par. of de- 
precor.) 

1. The act of praying against or seeking to 
avert by praying. 

“ I. with leave of speech Implor d 
And bumble deprecation, thus replied." 

Milton : r. L., vlii. 877. 878. 

* 2. A prayer against evil. 

“Sternutation they generally conceived to be a good 

sign, or a bad oue ; and bo. upon this motion, they 
commonly used agratulation for the one. and a depre- 
cation for the other.”— Browne: Vulgar Errours. 

* 3. An earnest entreaty ; an excuse, an ex- 
cusing. 

*4. An imprecation. 

“ We may with too much Justice apply to him the 
scriptural deprecation. " — Gilpin, 

5. Ao earnest arguing or pleading against; 
a strong condemnation or disapproving. 

t dep'-re ea tive, a [Fr. deprecatif; Ital. 
A >Sp. deprecat ivo ; Lat. deprecativus, from 
deprecatus , pa. par. of deprecor.) Deprecating, 
deprecatory. 

"The form of absolution in the Greek Church Is 
deprecative: 'May God absolve you. - "—Staunton : 
Ecclesiast t cal Dictionary, p. 254. 

* dep re-eat ive ly, a*ir. [Eng. deprecative; 
■ly.) I n a deprecative or deprecatory manner ; 
depreeatingly. 

” Looking np to him deprecatively, be said, . . 

P. E. Drummond : Perthshire in Bygone Day t (1379), 
ch. xiv., p. 80, 

dep -re -ea tor, s. [Lat] 

1. Oue who prays against or seeks to avert 
evil by prayer. 

2. One who earnestly argues or pleads 
against ; one who strongly condemns or dis- 
approves. 

dep re-ea tor y, a- A s. [Lat. deprecatorius.) 
A. As adj. : Serving to or tending to depre 
cation ; having the form of a deprecation ; 
deprecative, 

“Bishop Fox sent ni.iny bumhle and deprecatory 
letters to the Scottish king to appease him.” — Bacon. 

* B. As subst. : A deprecation. 

" Full of deprecatories and apologetics." — A'orth : 
Examen, p 84.1. ( Da vies ) 

de-pre -91-ate (or 51 as shi), r.t. & i. [Lat. 
depretiatus, pa. par. of depretio — to depre- 
ciate : de = away, from, and pretium = price ; 
Fr. depre tier, depriser.) 

A. Transitive : 

1. To lower tbe value or price of ; to bring 
down in price. 

“. . . depreciated paper, which he had fraudulently 
substituted for silver.” — Macaulay : Uitt. Eng., 

ch. xxiii. 

2. To represent as of less value or merit ; to 
disparage, to undervalue, to decry, to under- 
rate. 

"They both took every method to depreciate the 
merit oi each other.”— Goldsmith On Polite Learning, 
ch. vii. 

3. To take away from the value of. 

B. Intrans. : To fall in value or price ; to 
become of less worth. 

*1 For the difference between to depreciate 
and to tf {spa rape, see Disparage. 

de pre 5I at-ed (or 51 as shi), j>a. par. or a. 
[Depreciate.] 

de-pre-91-at mg (or £i as Shi), pr. par., a ., 

ts. [Depreciate.] 


A. A B. As prt, jar. & jarticip. atJj. : (Se« 
thu verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of lowering in value, 
price, or estimation ; depreciation. 

do-pre-9i-a -tion (or 51 as shi), s. (Fr. 

dtjtrieiation, from Lat. d'pxtiutus, pa. pai of 
dej/rrtio = to depreciate.} 

I. Ordinary Ijinguage : 

1. The act of depreciating, lowering, or les- 
sening in value or price. 

"In cowBequi-nce of an artificial depreciation of the 
currency ."—Rogers Political Economy, p. 3oo. 

2. The act or state of becoming depreciated 
or lowered in value or price. 

3. The act of depreciating, disjiaraging, 
underrating, or decrying. 

II, Comm., Finance, Ac. : The diminution or 
falliug olf in value of coins, bullion, or of a 
paper currency. 

*1 “ Dejireciation is often confounded with 
debasement, especially when used with refer- 
ence to the coinage. But debasement is the 
wilful act of a dishonest government, or of 
dishonest persons : w hile depreciation, whether 
of coin, bullion, or commodities, is usually 
altogether beyond human control. As the 
price, or value, of a thing is the ratio in wdiieh 
that thing exchanges for some other thing, it 
is obvious that if any one commodity becomes 
unusually abundant in the market, tbe ratio 
iu which it exehaages with all other com- 
modities is altered, and the same may be said 
if the supply be abnormally acant. When, in 
the course of these fluctuations, the quantity 
of any commodity given in exebauge is greater 
than usual, the value of that commodity is 
said to be depreciated." (Bithell: Counting- 
house Dictionary.) 

de-pre 51 at Ive (or 51 as shi), a. [Fr. 

depreciati /.] Tending to depreciate or lower 
in value, price, or estimation. 

de pre -91-a^tgr (or 91 as shi), s. [Lat.] 

One wiio depreciates. 

de -pre -91 - a -tor -y (or 91 as shi), a. 

[Formed as if from a Lat. depretiatorius, from 
depretiatus.) Tending to depreciate; depre- 
ciati ve. 

* dep re da-ble,a. [Eng. deprecate) ; -able.) 
Liable to depredation. 

" Made less depreciable." — Bacon : On Learning, bk. 
iv., ch. 2. 

dep'-re-date, r.f. & i. [Lat. depreedatus , 
pa. par. * f de] r • lor — to plunder, to pillage : 
de (intens.), and pnedor - to plunder ; prredass 
booty, plunder; Fr. depredcr ; Sp. deprtdar ; 
Ital ’depredare.) 

A, Transitive: 

t 1. To rob, to plunder' to pillage. 

* 2. To waste, to spoil. 

“It m&keth the suhetance of the body more solid 
and compact, and so less apt to be consumed and 
depredated hy the spirits.”— Ba con. 

* 3. To eat up, to consume. 

* B. Intrans. : To rob, plunder, pillage. 

t dep'-re-dat-ed, pa. par. or a. [Depre- 
date.] 

dep'-re dat-ihg, pr. par., a., & s. [Depre- 
date.] 

A. A- B. As pr. par. A particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C, As subst. : The act of plundering or pil- 
laging ; depredation. 

dep-re da -tion, s. [Lat. deprreedatio , from 
depreedatus , pa. par. of deprt&lor = to depre- 
date ; Fr. depredation ; Sp . depredacion ; Ital. 
deprredazione.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

]. The act of plundering, pillaging, or laying 
waste ; plunder, pillage, robbery. 

“ The land had never been before so free from rob- 
beries and depredations aa through hia reign.”— 
H'oJfon. 

2. A w'aste ; a consumption ; a wearing 
away or despoiling. 

. . such depredations and changes of sea and 
land. ” — 11 * ood icard. 

II. Scots Law : A forcible or violent driving 
away of cattle and other beasts. [Hership.] 
Crabb thus discriminates between depre- 
dation and robbery : “ Dejrrcdation signifies the 
act of spoiling or laying waste, as well as 
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taking away. Robbery , on the other hand, 
dignities simply the removal or taking away 
from another by violence. Every depredation, 
therefore, includes a robbery , but not vice 
versti. A depredation is always attended with 
mischief to some one, though not always with 
ail vantage to the depredator; but the robber 
always calculates on getting something for 
himself. Depreciations are often committed 
for the indulgence of private animosity ; rob- 
bery is always com in it ted from a thirst for 
gain. Depredation is either the public act of 
a community, or the private act of individuals ; 
robbery mostly the private act of individuals. 
Depredatio Harare committed wherever the occa- 
sion olfere, in open or covert places : robberies 
are committed either on the persons or houses 
of individuals. In former times neighbouring 
etates used to commit frequent depredations 
on each other, even when not in a state of 
open hostility ; robberies were, however, then 
less frequent than at present. Depredation is 
used in the proper and bad sense, for animals 
as well as for men ; robbery may be employed 
figuratively and in the indifferent sense. Birds 
are great depredators in the cornfields ; bees 
may be said to plunder or rob the flowers of 
their sweets. " (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

dep re da tor, *de pre-da-tour, s. 

(Lat. dejmrdator, from depra:datus.] [ Depre- 
dation.] 

1. One who commits depredations ; a plun- 
derer, a devourer. 

t 2. Anything which wastes or consumes. 

"They he both great rlepreda fours of the earth, ami 
one of tueia starveth the other. "—Bacon : .Vat. Hist., 
| 492 . 

* 3. A plagiarist, a copier. 

*• We have three that collect the experiments, which 
ore in all books: these we call depredators “—Bacon. 

d2p' re-da-tor-y, a. [Depredator.] Tend- 
ing to or causing depredations ; plundering, 
pillaging. 

", . . depredatory Incursions. * — Cook: Voyages, 
vol vii„ bk. v., ch. vii. 

•de pred l-cate, v.t. [Lat. de (intens.), 
and prtrdico — to proclaim, to publish.] To 
proclaim, to celebrate. 

" The Hebrew which signifies to praise, or celehrate, 
or depredicate."— Hammond : U'orArj. iv. L 

• de-pred 1 -cat mg, pr. par., a., & s. 

(Depredicate.) 

A. A* B. As j rr.par. £ pariicip, adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. -4s subsi. : The act of proclaiming or 
celebrating. 

"Thedcpredicai/npof vertues.”— Hammond : Works, 
i. 294. 

• dep re hend’, v.t. & i. [Lat. deprehendo: 
de (intens.). and '}wehcndo — to seize ] 

A. Transitive : 

1. Lit. : To catch, to seize, to take unawares 
or in the act. 

“That wretched creature, being deprehended in 
that impiety, was held in ward. —Hooker : Eccles. 
Polity. 

2. Fig. : To discover, to apprehend, to com- 
prehend, to find out. 

“The motions of the minute parts of bodies, which 
do so great effects, are invisible, and incur not to the 
eye; hut yet they are to he deprehended by experi- 
ence."— Bn con. 

B. Intrans. : To discover, to comprehend, 
to apprehend. 

, "Surely in the books of Tully men may deprehend, 
that in him lacked not the knowledge of geometry, ne 
rnusick, or grammar.’’— Sir T. Ely at ; Governaur, bk. i., 
ch. xiv. 

• dep-re-hend’-ed, pa. par. or a. [Depre- 
hend.) 

• dep re-hend’-mg, pr. par., a., & 5. [De- 

PREBEND.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Lit.: The act of catching or taking un- 
awares, or in the act. 

2. Fig. : The act or proeesa of apprehending, 
comprehending, or discovering. 

• dep-re-hen’-si-ble, a. [Lat. deprehensus, 
pa. par. of deprehendo — to catch, to seize.] 

1. Lit. : That may or can be caught or 
seized. 

2. Fig. : That may or can be apprehended, 
comprehended, or discovered ; intelligible, 
comprehensible. 


* dep re-hen si ble ness, a. [Eng. depre- 
hcnsible ; -ness.] 

1. Lit. : Capability of being caught or seized 

2. Fig. : Capability of being apprehended, 
comprehended, or discovered ; intelligibility. 

* dep-re-hen sion, s. [Lat. deprehensin, 
from deprehensus, pa. par. of deprehendo.] 

1. Lit. : A seizing or taking unawares or in 
the act. 

" Her deprehension la made an aggravation of her 
shame, Bp. Halt: Contcmp,; taken in 

Adultery. 

2. Fig. : A comprehending or apprehending; 
comprehension. 

depress, * de preee, * de-pres, v.t. 
[Lat. depressus, pa. par. of deprimo = to press 
down : de = down, and premo — to press.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) To press or thrust down ; to lower. 

(2) To let fall, to let down, to lower. 

" The wine thing I have tried by letting a globe rest, 
anil raising or depressing the eye. or otherwise moving 
it, to make the angle ot a Just magnitude.”— .Vetcton. 
*(3) To help the digestion or concoction of. 

"They help the concoction by depressing the 
meatea— Vernier. 17a Recta, p. 137. 

2. Figuratively : 

* (]) To vanquish, to conquer, to subdue. 

"That either depreced prouince#.’* Gateaine, « 

(2) To humble, to abase. 

. . depressed he Is already." 

Shakesp. : Bichard II., iii 4. 

(3) To lower or reduce in power or influence. 

" Charles was desirous to depress the party which 
had resisted his father.’ — Macaulay . But. Eng., ch. ii, 

(4) To make dull, languid, or inactive. 

"The potato market is still as de pressed almost m 
ever ."—Field, Jan. 2*. 18«2. 

(5) To dejeet, to sadden, to dispirit. 

” Passion can dcj»rets or raise 
The heavenly, as the human mind.” Prior. 
(fi) To impoverish, to lower in worldly es- 
tate or position. 

(7) To lower or reduee in value, to depreciate. 

"Monstrous fables were circulated for the purpose 
of raising or depressing the price of shares. 
caufay : Hist. Eng., ch. xix 

* (8) To release. 

" Wolde ye, lady louely . . . deprece your prysoun." 

Gateaine, 1,219. 

II. Technically : , 

I. Gunnery: To lower the muzzle of a gun. 

* 2. Math. : To reduce to a lower degree, as 
an equation. 

*[ To depress the pole : 

yavig. : So many degrees as you sail from 
the pole towards the equator, so many you 
are said to depress the pole, beeause it becomes 
ao much lower in the horizon. ( Weale. .) 

* de-press', a. [Lat. cfepressMs.] Depressed, 
hollow in the centre. 

"If the seal be depress or hollow."— Hammond : 
irorte, i. 259. 

de-pressed , p>t. par. & a. [Depress,] 

A. Js pa. pir. : (See the verb). 

B, As adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : Lowered, pressed down. 

"Close smother'd lay the lo vr depressed fire.* 

Daniel : Civil War, bit, v. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Humbled, abased, reduced in power or 
influence. 

(2) Dispirited, discouraged. 

"... the chief of a great but depressed and dis- 
heartened party, and the heir to vast and Indefinite 
pretensions."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., cb. vii. 

(3) Dull, languid, inactive. 

(4) Depreciated ; lowered or reduced in value 
or price. 

II. Technically: 

1. Botany: 

(1) Applied to an organ flattened from above 
downwards. 

(2) Lying flat ; applied to a radical leaf lying 
on the ground. 

2. Zool. : Applied to a part or the whole of 
an animal when its vertical section is less than 
the transverse. 

3. Her. : The same as Df.rrdised (q.v.). 

de-press-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Depress, i\] 
A. A B. A a pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 


C. As substantive : 

1. Lit.: The actof pressing down or lowering. 

2. Fig : The act of humbling, dispiriting, 
rendering dull aud iuactive, or depreciating. 

dc* press ing-Iy, adi\ [Eng. depressing ;-ly.] 
In a depressing, discouraging, or dispiriting 
manner. 

depression (de-presh'-un), * do pres- 
Sioun, s. [ Fr. depression ; Sp. dejrresion ; l tuL 
depressione, from Lat. depressio, from depre-sus, 
pa. par. of deprimo — to depress (q.v.).] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(t) The act of pressing or thrusting down ; a 
lowering, 

"... if they suffer any depression by other weight 
above them." — WottoTU 

(2) The sinking, lowering, or falling of & 
body. 

(3) A hollow', a sinking in, an Indentation. 

" Not doubting but a small depression of the hunt 
will either rise, or castoff, by the benefit of imture.”— 
\Y isema n. 

2 . Figurati miy : 

(1) The act of humbling or abasing; abase- 
ment. 

" Depression of the nobility may make a king more 
absolute, hut less safe."— Bacon. 

(2) A sinking of the spirits ; a state of de- 
jection or discouragement. 

" 111 great depression of spirit "—Baker: Charles II., 
an. I860. 

* (3) A low or weak 9tate of t lie body ; a state 
of body succeeding debility in the formation 
of disease. 

(4) A state of dulness, languidnesa, or in- 
activity. 

" The coal trade in all parts is better, and the depre*. 
sion that has existed for the last few mouths appear* 
to be passing away.” — Daily Telegraph, September U, 
1892. 

II. Technically : 

1. Astronomy: 

(1) [Depression of the pofe]. 

(2) The distance of a star from the horizon 
below is measured by the arch of the vertical 
circle or azimuth, passiug through the star, 
intercepted between the star and the horizon. 

(3) [Depression of the horizon ]. 

2. Surgery: 

(1) The redneiug or pushing into place an 
obtruding part. [Depressor.] 

(2) The same as Couching (q.v,). 

^3. Math.: The redueing an equation to a 
lower degree, as a biquadratic to a cubic, <fcc., 
by dividing each side by a eommou factor. 

1. Gunn. : The lowering the muzzle of a gun 
so that the shot shall be throw r n under the 
point-blank line. 

5. Meteor. : A fall in, or low state of, the 
barometer, indicative of bad weather. 

1i The fall of the barometer is produced by 
diminished pressure in the atmosphere, which 
renders a column of it, able a little before to 
support say 30 inches of mercury, incapable of 
sustaining perhaps more than 29$. For such 
diminished pressure meteorologists often use 
the word depression. In general it imme- 
diately heralds stormy weather, aud is made 
known by the barometer, whilst yet the maxi- 
mum depression is at a considerable distance 
from the point of observation. The connection 
between a storm and diminished pressure is 
this : When the latter occurs, a movenieot of 
the wind impelled by gravitation takes place 
from every adjacent area of overpressure, and 
the nearer these areas are the steeper are the 
gradients, and consequently the more -violent 
the wind. With regard to its direction, it doea 
not move in a straight line to the vortex, but 
flows in spirally, making a cyclone (q.v.). 
The distribution temporarily or permanently 
of these areas of high and iow pressure over 
the world is the key that unlocks the mystery 
of the weather. [Pressure (Meteor,). See 
also Isobar.] ( Buchan : Metereol.) 

"The meteorological department signalises indica- 
tions of a Iresli depression at the mouth of the Channel." 
—Daily Telegraph, August 28, 1882. 

H (1) Angle of depression : The angle by 
which any straight line drawn from the eye to 
an object dips below the horizon. [Dip, s.J 
(2) Depression of the pole : 

Navig. : The sinking of the polar star to- 
wards the horizon as a person moves towards 
the equator : a phenomenon arising from the 
spherical figure of the earth. (Depress, *[.] 


boil, btfjf; pout, jtfwl; eat, cell, chorus, 9 hin, ben4?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = L 
-clan, -tian = sham, -tion, -sion - shun ; -tion, -$ion = zhun. -clous, -tions, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, &c. = bel, del. 
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(3) Depression of the. sun, or a star: 

Astron. : [Depression, II. 1(2)], 

(4) Depression., or dip, of the horizon: 

Nnvig. : The depression or dipping of the 

visible horizon below the true horizontal plane, 
arising from the eye of the observer not being 
placed on the same kwel with the aea, but at 
aoine distance above it. [Dip, s.J 

For the difference between dejiression and 
dejection, sea Dejection. 


de-pres’-sive, a. [Eng. depress; -ive . ) 

*1. Lit.: Able or tending to depress or press 
down. 

" We must pronounce that substance to be inuiderous 
depressive, and ejirthy .’’ — War ton : Notes on Milton. 

2. Fig. : Depressing ; causing depression or 
lowness of spirits. 

“ Ev'a where the keen depressive north descends." 

Thornton : Hritannia., 273. 

t de-pres'-sive ness, «. [Eng. depressive ; 
-tics*. ] 'I’li a quality of being depressive; de- 
pression. 

“Ill-health. and Its concomitant d epreutveneu . " — 
Carlyle: Miscelt., HI. 88. 

de-pres' sor, s. [Lat.] 

*L Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : Ona who or that which depresses. 

2. Fig. : An oppressor, an opponent. 

“The great depressors of God’s grace . ”—A rchbishop 
Usher. 

II. Technically : 

1. Anat. : A term applied to several muscles 
of tha body, whose action is to depress tlia 
parts to which they adhere. There are a de- 
pressor aloe nasi, a depressor anguli oris , and a 
depressor labii inferioris. 

2. Surg. : An instrument like a curved 
gpatula, used for reducing or pushing into 
place an obtruding part. Such are used in 
operations on the skull involving tha use of 
the trephine, and in couching a cataract. Also 
used in removing beyond the range of the 
knife or the ligature needle a portion intruding 
within the area of the operation, (knight.) 

dep‘-re-ter, s. [Etym. unknown.] Plastering 
done to represent tooled ashlar-work. It is 
first pricked up and floated as for set or stucco, 
and then small stones are foreed on dry from 
a board. (Knight.) 


• dep -ri-ment, a. & s. [Lat. deprimens , 
pr. par. of deprhno = to press down, depress ] 

A. As adjective : 

Anat. : Tending or having the power to de- 
press. An epithet applied to certain mnseles 
which pull downwards, as the rectus inferior 
oculi , which draws down the ball of the eye. 

“. . . which 1* the case of the xttollcnt and depri- 
ment muscles .” — Derham ■ Physico- Theology, bk. iv., 
ch. ii. 

B. As subst. : Depression.. 


• d8-pris'e, v.t. [Fr. dipriser, a doublet of 
dfprecier = to depreciate (q.v.).] To depre- 
ciate ; to undervalue. 

“Now quhlll the King misknnwis the veritle, 

Be sebo ressavit, then he will be deprytU.’ 

Lyndsay : S. P. IL, It 20«. 

* de prl§'-ure, $. [Fr. depriser = to depre- 
ciate, to undervalue.] Depreciation, low 
esteem, contempt. 

" A great abatement and deprisure of their so ills."— 
Afounttujue : Dcvouto Essaycs, Treat. vL, § 2. 


t de pnv'-a-ble, a. [Eng. deprive); -a&fe.] 
That may be deprived, deposed, or dispos- 
aessed ; liable to deprivation. 


"Upon surmise they gather, that the persons that 
enjoy them possess them wrongfully, and xredepriv- 
able at all hours .’’ — Hooker : Eccles. Polity, v., § 81. 


dep-ri-va’-tion, s. [Low Lat. deprivatio , 
from Lat. de - away, from, and privatio - a 
depriving ; privo = to deprive.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of depriving or taking away any- 
thing. 


It is to these, then, that the deprivation of ancient 
polite learning is principally to he ascribed.”— Gold- 
smith: Poli'e Learning, cn. it 


2. The act of depriving of or deposing from 
an office. [IT.] 

"If the oaths so tendered are refused, let depri- 
vation follow . Macaulay t Hist. Eng., cb. xL 

8. The state of being deprived ; loss, want. 


" Fools whose end Is destruction, and 
vat ion of hemg.*'— Pent! ey. 


eternal depri - 


4. A state of want or destitution ; hardship, 
privation. 


M Hundred* of nailer* were *u(Urlng great depriva- 
tions. — Standard, September 3, 1 s'i. 

II. Fed. Law: An ecclesiastical censure, 
whereby a clergyman is deprived of his par- 
sonage, vicarage, or other spiritual promotion 
or dignity. It is of two kinds : a benefi.de and 
ab ujjicio. By tlic first the clergyman is de- 
prived of his preferment or living; by the 
second he is deprived of his orders or degraded 
(q.v.). . 


de-pri ve, * de-priv-en, * de-pryvo, v.t. 
[Low Lat. deprii'o; from Lat. de - away, from, 
and jtrivo — to deprive ; O. Fr. depriver.] 
[Private.] 


I# 0 fdijhtiry iAJ7iQiuigt ,* 

1. To take away from, to bereave (followed 
by of before that which is taken away). 

"It wn* seldom that anger deprived him of power 
over himself. — Maoaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. viL 

* 2. Used absolutely : to bereave of an In- 
heritance, to d i8 possess. 

_ "And permit 

The curiosity of natiooe to deprive me." 

_ „ m . Bhake.tp. : isear, L 2. 

• 3. Te take away. 


Love I* x Jewel (some say) Inestimable, 

But, bung at the ear, deprive t our own sight." 

Outturn. <£■ El et. : Maid in the Mill, lv. 3. 

4. To hinder, to debar ; to shut out from. 

" The ghosts rejected, are tli* unhsjqiv craw 
Depriv'd of sepulchres and fun ml due.” 

Drydcn: Virgil ; .£neld. vL 445, 


II It Is used in this sense by Milton, with- 
out the preposition of. 

" From his face 1 shall be hid, depriv’d 
His blessed countenance " 

Milton : P. L, xl. 310, 31?. 


* 5. To injure, to destroy, to affect. 

“ Melancholy bsth deprived their Judgments.’*— 
Reginald Beat, 


* G. To prevent, to avert, to keep off. 

II. Ec cl. Law: To direst of an ecclesiastical 
dignity or preferment ; to punish by deprive 
tion. 


" If. on the first of February, 1690, he still continued 

obstinate, he was to be finally deprived."— Macaulay : 

Hist. Eng., ch. xl. 

H (1) Crabb tlms discriminates between to 
deprive, to dehor, and to abridge: “ Deprive 
conveys the idea of either taking away that 
which one has. or withholding that which one 
may have ; dehor conveys the idea only of 
withholding ; abridge conveys that also of 
taking away. Depriving is a coercive measure ; 
debar and abridge are merely acts of authority. 
We are deprived of that which is of the first 
necessity ; we are debarred of privileges, en- 
joyments, opportunities, &c. ; we are abridged 
of comforts, pleasures, conveniences, Ac. 
Criminals are deprived of their liberty ; their 
friends are in extraordinary cases debarred the 
privilege of seeing them ; thus men are often 
abridged of their comforts in consequence of 
their own faults. Deprivation and debarring 
sometimes arise from tilings as well as per- 
sons ; abridging is always the voluntary act 
of conscious agents. Misfortunes sometimes 
deprive a person of the means of living ; the 
poor are often deferred, by their poverty, of 
the opportunity to learn their duty ; it may 
sometimes be necessary to c ibi'idge youug 
people of their pleasures when they do not 
know how to make a good use of them. Re- 
ligion teaches men to be resigned under the 
severest deprivations; it is painful to be 
debarred the society of those we love, or to 
abridge others of any advantage which they 
have been in the habit of enjoyiug.” (Crabb : 
Eng. Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between to deprive and 
to bereave t see Beheave. 


de prived', pa. par. & a. [Deprive.] 

* de-prlv'e-ment, s. [Eng. deprive; -ment.] 
The act of depriving ; tha state of being de- 
prived ; deprivation. 

"The widower may lament and condole the un- 
happiuess of so many depri cements."— Rica ut : Greek 
Church, p. 306, 


de pnv'-er, s. [Eng. depriv(e); -er.] One 
who deprives or bereaves. 


*' Deliver of those solid joys 
Which sack creates.** 

Cleaveland : Poems , Sic., p. S3. 

de-prlv’-mg, pr. par., a., & & [Deprive.] 
A. & B. As pr. par . & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 


C. As subst. : The act of bereaving, dispos- 
sessing, or deposing ; deprivation. * 


* de pros' -trate, a. [Pref. de (intens.), and 
Eng. prostrate (q.v.).] Low, mean, base. 


“ HI* umruiooth tongue and bln deprottrnt * style • 

U. EU tcher. 

Dept -ford (p sileut), & A a. [A proper name.) 

A. As subst. : A borough and naval port, 
partly in Kent, partly in Surrey, near Green- 
wich. 

B. As adj. : In any way pertaining to Dept- 
ford ; found at Deptford. 


Deptford pink, s. 

Bot. : This Is gene rail v said to be DUtnthus 
Armenia, but Messrs. Britten and Holland are 
of opinion that Gerard's original description 
would seem to refer rather to D. deltoides. 


depth, * depthe, s. [Formed from deep, with 
an ft', -th ; cog. with led. dypt, dypdh ; Dut. 
d iepte.\ 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. Literally; 

(1) Deepness ; the measure of anything from 
the surface, or highest point, downwards. 

" As for men, they bod buildings in many nlaoas 
higher than the depth of the water. ^ —Bacon. 

(2) The measure of anything from the 
anterior to the posterior part, or from the 
front to the rear. [II. 2.J 

(3) A deep place. 

“ A spirit raised from depth of underground.” 

Bhakctp. ; 2 Henry I'/.,' 1. i 

(4) Sjiecifically : The aea, the ocean (generally 
used in the plural). 

" Derknes-ls wereuou the face of dtrpthc.”— Wvcliffx * 
Gen. L 2. 


2. Figuratively : 

(1) The innermost recess ; the furthest, or 
extreme part. 

" In the eterunl depths ol heaven " 

Byron : Heaven & Earth, f t 

(2) The middle or height of any season ; tbe 
darkest, or stillest part. 


” The earl of Newcastle, In the depth of winter r« 
cned tho city of York from the rebels.*’— Clarendon. 


(3) Immensity, infinity. 


" O the depth of the riches both of tbe wisdom and 
knowledge of God .”— Romans xl. 38. 


(4) Profoundness, 
penetration. 


profundity, extent of 


(5) Abstruseness, obscurity ; something ab- 
struse or obscure, and not easily understood. 

"There are greater depth* and obscurities in an ela- 
borate and well-written piece of nonsense, than in the 
roost abstruse tract of school divinity ."— Addison • 
Whig Exam. 


* (0) Profoundoess, or extent of learning oi 
experience. 

" While rnlxt in thee combine the charm of youth. 
The force of manhood, and the depth of age." 

Thomson: Autumn. 940, 941 . 

* (7) Tbe full extent ; the limit, the end. 

"I was come to tbe depth of my tale."—Shakctn. 
Romeo & Juliet, ii. 4. 


11. Technically: 

* 1. Logic: The number of simple elements 
which an abstract conception or notion in- 
cludes ; the comprehension or content. 


2. Mil. : The depth of a squadron or bat- 
talion is the number of men in a file from 
front to rear. 


3. Navi. : The depth of a sail is the extent 
of the square sails from the head-rope to the 
foot-rope, or the length of tbe after-leach of a 
staysail or a boomsail. 

*i Out of one's depth : 

(1) Lit. : In water sufficiently deep to drown 
one. 


(2) Fig. : Confused, puzzled ; beyond one'a 
comprehension or kuowledge. 

% Crabb thus discriminates between depth 
and profundity: “These terms do uot differ 
merely in their derivation ; but depth is indefi- 
nite in its signification ; and profundity is a 
positive and considerable degree of depth. 
Moreover the word depth is applied to objects 
in general; profundity is confined in its appli- 
cation to moral objects : thus we speak of tlia 
depth of the sea, or the depth of a person^ 
learning; but his profundity of thought" 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


dep th-gaugc, s. A graduated measure 
ing-tool, or one capable of being set to a 
measure, to determine the depth of a hole. 

depth'-en, v.t. lEng. depth; -en.] To make 
deep, to deepen. 


depth'-en-mg, pr. par. or a. [Depthen.] 
depthening-tool, s. 

1. A countersinker for deepening a hole. 


fate, fAt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, th£re ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, fill; try, Syrian, sq . ce = e. ey = a. qu=kw. 


dep thloss— deracinate 
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2. A watchmaker's tool for gauging the dis- 
tances of pivot-holes in movement-plates. 
(Knight.) 

* depth-less, a. [Eug. depth ; - less. ] Having 
no depth, shallow. 

"The depthteas abstraction* of fleeting phenomena." 
—Coleridge. 

* de-pu -56-late, v.t. [Fr. dtpivcder = to 
deflower : Lst. tie = nway, from, and Fr. pncelle ; 
Low Lat. pvcella = a maid, a virgin.] To de- 
flower, to deprive of virginity. 

* de pu’-dl-cate, v.t. [Low Lat. dcpndica- 
tus, pa. par. of depudico ~ to deflower : Lat. <Z<5 
= away, from, and pudicus = modest.] To 
deflower, to deprive of virginity. 

* de-pud-or-ate, v.t. [Lat. de — away ; 
junior = shame.] To render void of shame, 
or shameless. 

•• Partly depnd orated or become bo void of shame." — 
Cudworth; Intell. System, p. 103. 

* de-pul’ se, v.t. [Lat. depulsus, pa. par. of 

depelh = to drive away : de — away, and peiio 
= to drive.] To drive away. 

* de-pul sed, pa. par. or a. [Depulse.] 

* dc-piil -ser, * de-poul-sour, s, [Eng. 
dcpuls(e) ; -er. ] One who or tlmt which drives 
or thrusts away. 

* dc-pul' slon, s, [Lat. depulsio , from dc- 
pulsus, pa. par. of depdlo.] A driving or 
thrusting away. 

"To ptmiey for bis owue security, and their depul- 
rtan."— Speed ; Henry VII.. bk. lx., ch. xx.. a. 2a 

* de pul-ser-^, * de-pul'-sor-ie, a. [Eng. 
depul. s(e); -ory.] 

1. Driving or thnisting away. 

2, Deprecatory, averting. 

"In making supplication nnd prayer unto the gods 
by the meant- a of certaine dcpulsorie eacriflcea' — 
Holland : Ammianus Marcellinus (1609). 

* depulye, v. t. [Fr. depouiller, from Lat. 
despolior.] To spoil ; to plunder. 

" Tbnv depulye the mekil bjmg of qnhete. 

And In tbare hyik It caryia al and sum. 

Douglas: Virgil; ^Eneid, US, 49. 

* dep-u-rate, v.t. [Low Lat. depmratus, pa. 
par. of' depuro = to clear, purify : de (intens.), 
and puro = to purify; Fr. depur er,] To purify, 
to clear, to cleanse or free from impurities. 

"Chemistry euabllng us to depurate bodies."— 
Boyle. 

* dep -u-rate, a. [LowLat. rf/!jmrafws,pa.par 
of depuro : de (intens.), and puro = to purify.] 

1. LiU : Cleansed, purified, freed from im- 
purities. 

“A very dejmrnte oil. smelling like camphor.”— 
Boyle : Works, 1L 209. 

2. Fig. : Pure, un contaminated. 

" Neither can any boast a knowledge depurate from 
the defilement of a contrary, within this atmosphere 
of flesh." — Glanvitl. 

* dep'-u-ra-ted, pa. par. ora. [Depurate, v„] 

* dep'-u-ra-ting, pr. par., a., k s. (Depu- 
rate, v.] 

A. k B. .4$ pr. par. £ particip. ad}. : (See 
the verb). 

C. ./Is subst. : The act or process ©f purify- 
ing, or freeing from impurities ; depuration. 

*dep-u-ra'-tion, $. [LowLat. depuratio, from 
depmratus, pa. par. of depuro.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act or process of purify- 
ing, or clearing from impurities or dregs. 

" This manner of depuration and clarifying of it by 
a strainer." — Holland Plutarch, p. 603. 

2. Surg. : The cleansing or clearing of a 
wound from matter. 

dep'-u-ra-tor, s. [Low Lat., from depuratus, 
pa. par. of depuro.] 

1. Onl. Lang. : One who or that which puri- 
fies or cleanses. 

2. Med. : An apparatus to assist the expul- 
sion of morbid matter by means of the excre- 
tory ducts of the skin. It consists of an 
apparatus, topical or general, by which the 
natural pressure of the air is withdrawn from 
the surface of the body. Tbe depurator is 
described in Nathan Smith's English patent, 
1802. The chamber is filled with stemn and 
the air exhausted to the extent required by 
the patient, “ giving shl to the elastic force of 
the internal air contained within the human 
body to throw out the offensive matter.” 


dep’-u-ra-tor y, a. [Fr. depuratoire , from 
Low ‘[.at. (kpuraioriu.s.froin depuratus , pa. par. 
of depuro.] Cleansing, purifying; tending to 
purity or purification ; specially applied to 
medicines ami diets which arc considered to 
have the power or quality of clearing the body. 

* de-pu'ro, v.t. [Fr. (Up irer; Low Lat. depuro ; 
lat. de (intens.), ami puro — to purify.] 

1. To cleanse, to purify, to free from im- 
purities. 

2. To purge or free from some noxious 
quality. 

"It produced jdants of such Imperfection and harm- 
ful quality, as the waters of* the general flood could 
not so \va»h out or dej/ure."— Raleigh. 

dep-u-ri-tion, s . [Depuration.] 

* de-purse,' v.t. [Fr. deboureer.] To dis- 
burse. 

" With power to borrow, vptak. aud leavie mooeyea. 
— and to give ami nrescryve ordor and directiouea for 
depurseing therein ." — Acts Chat. /. (1814), V. 479. 

* de-pur se ment, $. [Eng. depurse ; -ment.] 
Disbursement. 

" The reminder of the tna termea payment thairofT 
la aasigued to S' Wm Dick for necessarlo depurte- 
ments bestowed be him ." — Acts Chat. I. (1814), v. 479. 

* dep -u-ta-ble. de-pu ta-ble, a. [Eng. 
deput(e) ; -able.] Fit or qualified to be deputed, 
or to act as a deputation. 

" A man deputable to the Londou Parliament and 
elsewhither."— Carlyle: MUccll.. iii. 88. 

dep-u-ta-tion, * dep-u ta -$ion, s. [Fr. 

deputation , from Low Lat. deputatio = a select- 
ing ; Lat. depnto = to cut off, to destine ; 
ltal. deputazione ; Sp. diputacion ; Port, depu- 
tazeio.] 

1. The act of deputing, appointing, or send- 
ing one or more as a delegate or substitute to 
represent or act as agent for others, either 
generally or with a certain special commis- 
sion. 

2. Tho authority or commission given to 
any person or persons to represent or act as 
agent for others. 

"The authority of conscience Btands' founded upon 
it* vicegereucy aud deputation under God."-^SourA 

* 3. Spec. : An authority to ahoot game. 

*' Ho would give the ganie-keeper his deputation the 
next morning."— Fielding ; Tom Jones, bk. iv., oh. 6. 
{Dane*.) 

4. The person or persons appoiuted or de- 
puted to set as agents or representatives for 
others. 

^[ By or in deputation : By dsputy or through 
a substitute. 

" Say to great Csesar this: in deputation 
I kies biB conquering hand." 

Shaketp. : Antony & Cleopatra, iii IS. 

* dep'-u-ta-tive, de pu -ta tive, a. [Low 

Lat. dfjmtoriw.] Deputed, acting by deputa- 
tion or delegacy. 

"The Parliament wo* holden at Westminster, begun 
by a dcputatice commission granted hy the Queen. " — 
Camden : Q. Elisabeth (all. 1586). 

*dep-u-ta-tor, s. [Low Lat. deputatus, pa. 
par. of deputo — to depute.] One who grants 
deputations. 

de-put'e, v.t. [Fr. deputer; Sp. & Port. 
deputar ; ltal. deputare ; Low Lat. deputo — 
to select, to depute ; Lat. deputo = to cut or 
prime down, to impute, to destine, from de 
= clown, and puto = to cleanse, to arrange, to 
estimate.] 

* 1. To set aside, to assign. 

"The most conspicuous places In cities are aauallv 
deputed for the erection of etatuea.' — Barrow. 

*2. To assign, to impute, to attribute. 

" Al what enere to he deputed to the grace of God."— 
W yet iff «: /tomans (Prol.), p. 229. 

3. To appoint or send as a substitute or 
representative to act as agent for others; to 
give a commission to or empower to transact 
business in the name of others. 

"Sir John Lowther . . . was deputed to curry the 
thanks of the ivsscmbly to the palace."— Macaulay : 
Hid. Eng., ch. xv. 

H For the difference between to depute a.nd 
to constitute, see Constitute. 

* dep'-ute, a. k s. [Fr. depute.] 

A, As adj. : Deputed ; acting as deputy. 

B. vis subst. : A deputy, a substitute. 

"The fashion of every depute carrying his own shell 

on his back in the form of his own carriage is a piece 
of very modern dignity. I myself rode circuits, when 
I was advocate-rfepu/e betweea 1307 and 1810 ." — Lord 
Cockbum : Memoirs. 

dc-put'-cd, pa. par. or a. [Depute ] 


de put -ing, pr. par., a. t k s. [Depute, v.] 

A. k B. As pr. j ar. & purticip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of appointing or send- 
ing one or more as substitutes or representa- 
tives to act as ageuts fur others. 

* dep -u-tf ship, s. [Deputyship.] 

t dep'-u-tlze, v.t. k i. [Eng. deputy); -ize.) 

A. Trans. : To appoint or aend aa a deputy; 
to depute or empower to act for othera. 

B. Intrans. : To act as deputy for othera. 

"Organist.— An amateur wlaliM to deputize in returo 

for practice ,"— Church Timet, April 18. 1875. 

t dep’-u-tized, pa. par . or a. [Deputize, v.] 

t dep’-u-tlz-ing, pr. par.,a. t ks. [Deputize.) 

A. k B. -4s j>}\ par. & particip. adj. ; (See 
the verb). 

C. Js substantive : 

1. The act of deputing or empowering ena 
or more to aetasrepreaentutivesorsnbBtitutea 
for others. 

2. The acting a a deputy or substitute for 
another. 

* dep -u-trie, s. [Eng. deput(e); -ry.] Vice- 

gerency. 

"Confermls the gift to Bchlr Robert Melvill of 
Murdocarnle knicht of the office of depu trie. "~Act* 
James VI.. L584 (1814). p. 200. 

dep'-u ty, *deb-y-tye, 4 dep-u-tie, s.kcu 

[Fr. 'depute; Sp. deputado ; ItaL drpntato, 
from Low Lat. deputatus, pa. par. of deputo 
= to depute.] 

A. -4s substantive : 

L Ord. Lang. : One who is appointed, sent, 
commissioned, or empowered to set as substi- 
tute or representative for another. 

"Ho had. indeed, wliea sheriff, been very nnwilling 
to employ as hLs deputy a man so violent and unprin- 
cipled aa Goode nough.—J//xcauIay: Hist. JSng., ch. v. 

1L Technically: 

1. Law : One who exercises any office or 
other thing in another man’s right, whose 
forfeiture or misdemeanour shall cause tbe 
officer or person for whom he acts to lose his 
office. (Philips. ) 

2. Polit. : One w ho is elected as tbe repre- 
sentative of a place or district in the French 
Chambers. 

TT Chamber of Deputies : [Fr. La chambre de* 
Deputes.] 

French Govt. : The name given from 1814 to 
1852 to what was next called the Legislative 
Body (Corjys Legislatif). Since 1875 the term 
Chamber of Deputies has been restored. 

B. As adj. : Acting as deputy, substitute j 
ss, deputy-collector , dc/nt ty-uui rshai, deputy- 
postmaster, deputy-sheriff , Ac. 

^ For the difference between deputy and 
delegate , see Delegate. 

* deputy-sealer, a. Formerly an officer 
of the Court ol Chancery. 

" He [ChalTwaxJ forma part of a homoceneoua combi- 
nation of Sealer, Deputy-tealer, and the lxml Chan- 
cellor's Purse bearer." — The Great «Seof, in Daily 
Telegraph, August 4, 1874. 

* de qua'56, v.t. [Lat. de = down, and qvatio 
— to shake.] To ahake down, to crush, to 
bruise. 

"And thus with alright sbalte thou surmount and 
deqvu tee the yuel In their heartes."— Chaucer: Test, of 
Love, bk. L 

4 de-quan'-ti-tate, r.t [Lat. de. — away, 
from, and quantitas (genit. quantitatis ) — 
quantity.] To diminish the quantity of, to 

lessen. 

"For that which Is current, and passeth In stamp 
amongst ns. hy reason of its allay, ... is actually 
dequantitattd by fir e."-~Browne.- Vulgar Emmrt, bk. 
ii.. ch. 5. 

*der (1). s. [Deer.] 

*der (2), a. [Daring.] 

4 der-deing, s. Performing dariug deeds. 

•• Me ill besits, that in der-doing armes 
And honours suit my vowed daies do spend.” 
Spenter: F. Q., IL vii. 10. 

* de r5<5 - 1 -nate, v.t, [Fr. dcraciner: de = 
Lat. de. = away, from, and ravine = Lat. *radi* 
cina , from radix (genit. radicis) = n root.] 

1 . Lit . : To pluck or tear up by the roots. 

" While that the coulter rusts. 

That should deracinate such savagery." 

Shaktssp. : Henry V., T. % 


boil, pout, cat, gell, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ing. 

-clan, -tian = snan. -tion, -sien = shun; -tien, -jion - zhun. -cious, -tious, -sieus = shus. -hie, -die, Ac. = bel, deL 
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deracinated— derelict 


2. Fig. : To extirpate, to exterminate, to 
aholish, to destiny. 

* de-r^'-i nat^ed, pa. par . or a. [Dera- 
cinate.) 

* de r&9'-i-nat-Ihg, pr. par., a., A s. [DERA- 
CINATE.) 

A. A B, At pr. par. £ jxirticip. adj. : (8eo 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of tearing or plucking 
up by the roots ; deraci nation, 

* de - r&9 - in - a'- tion, s. (Fr.] Theactof 
plucking or tearing up by the roots ; extirpa- 
tion, extermination. 

** A violent and total dnvici nation." — Sonnlni : 
Trawls. 1. 227. 


’derails. [Deray.] 


•de-raign' (I) (<? silent), * de rain, *de 
raine, *de rayne, *de~reyne, v.t. [O. 
Fr. deraisnier, dcrainer, dcresnier ; Low Lat. 
derat iono, disrationo.] [Darraign.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1, To justify, to champion, to assert. 

" To deray ne God A ryghto." 

I ilchartl V<rur de Lion, 7.096. 

2. To gain, to win. 


” Derain* It with dlutea 

II. Law: To prove. 


*ud deedea of armea." 
AlUnundcr : Frag., 122. 


" When the parson of any church Is disturbed to de- 
mand tytlies lu the next parish by a writ of (nd/caeif. 
the patron shall have a writ to demand the advowson 
of the tythea being In demand : and when It le dc- 
raigned, then shall the plea pass in tlie court Chris- 
tian. as far forth as it is deraigned In the kind's court." 
— Blount. 


* de raign' (2) (g silent), v.t. [Derange.] To 
disarrange ; to put out of order or iuto confu- 
sion. 


*de raign (g silent), • de-reyne, *de- 
renye, s . [Deraiqn (l), t>.) 

1. A claim. 

"This dereyne by the barouus is ytnade." 

Alisau inter , 7.363. 

2. ’ Contest; decision. 

’* On Saryzrnya thre derenyeut faucht he 
And, In till ilk derenye off thv. 

He weuci)ssyt8ary*ynys two.' 

Barbour, xlU. 324. 

* d8-raign -mont (1) ( g silent), * de rain- 
mentis. [Eng. deraign; -ment.] 

1. Ord. Lang. ; The act of justifying, assert- 
ing, or championing. 

2. Law : The act or process of proving in 
court. 


•de -raign- ment (2) (g silent), s. [De- 
rangement.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of disarranging or 
throwing into confusion. 

2. Law: A resigning or rsnunekftion of a 
religious life or profession. 

*’ In some places the substantive fteraignment is 
used in the very literal signlflcateon with the French 
d 1 stayer or desrauger ; that la turning out of course, 
displacing or setting out of order ; as, deraignment or 
departure out of religion, and drraignmrnt or dis- 
charge of their profession, which is spoken of those 
religious men who forsook their order? and profes- 
sions."— Blount. 

• de rail , v.i. [Pref. de — away, from, and 
Eng. rail (q.v.).] 

Of n locomotive engine or carriage : To run off 
or leave the rails. {American.) 

de-rail -ment, s. [Eug. derail ; -ment.] 

Railwoy Engin. : The condition of a locomo- 
tive or car in respect of being off the rails. 

•dS-range, s. [Derange, v.J Disturbance; 
derangement. (Hood.) 

dc ran ge, v.t. [Fr. dernnger ; O. Fr. drs- 
ranger; O. Fr. des, Fr. de -Lat. dis — apart, 
and Fr. ranger = to rank, to range ; rang = a 
row or rank.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To put out of line or order ; to throw 
into confusion ; to disarrange. 

" The repuhllc of regicide has actually conquered 
vie finest parts u f Europe ; has distressed, disnuited. 
deranged, and broke to pieces, all the rest."— Burke; 
On a fayicide Peace. 

2. To disturb, to unsettle. 

" Ih>tb these kinds of monopolies derange more or 
less the natural distribution of the stock of the 
•ociety."— Bmi h ; Wealth of Sations, bk. lv., ch. viL 

3. To disturb, disorder, or disarrange the 
actions or functions of. 

*’A casual blow, or a sudden fall, deranges some of 
our Internal parts."— tfhi ir . Sermon*, lv., »er. is. 


t 4. To disorder or affect the intellect ; to 
unsettle the reason of. (Seldom used except 
in tho pa. par.) 

* II. Mil. : To remove from office, as when 
a general officer resigns or is removed from 
office, the members of the personal staff ap- 
pointed by himself are raid to bo deranged. 

For the difference between to derange 
and to disorder, see Disorder, v. 

* de ran ge a ble, a. (Eng. derange ; -a hie,] 
Liable to derangement ; delicate. 

"Tho real Impediment to making vUIta Is that de- 
rangenble health which belongs to ohl — Sydney 

NmifA; Letter* (1813). 

dc ran ged, pa. par . or a. [Derange.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Disturbed, disarranged, thrown Into con- 
fusion ; unsettled. 

2. Disordered or unsettled in the intellect. 

" The story of a noor deranged par In h lad."— lamb : 
Lett, to Wordsworth. 

do range ment, s. (Fr. derangement.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of deranging, disturbing, or 
throwing into confusion. 

2. The state of being disturbed, disarranged, 
or thrown into confusion. 

"Tlie Instruments required (the transit and meri- 
dian circle) are the simplest and least liable to error 
and deranyement of any used by astronomers/'— 
Uertchcl : Aitronomy (6th ed. ), | 292. 

3. A state of being deranged, disordered or 
unsettled in intellect. 

II. Medical: 

1. A state of disorder or unsettleiuent of aoy 
organ ; a slight affection. 

2. Mental disorder or disturbance. 

CTabb thus discriminates txrtween de- 
rangement, insanity, lunacy, madness, and 
mania: “ Deraiujement implies the first stag*- 
of [loas of] intellect. Insanity or unsound 
ness implies positive disease, which is more 
or less ]*erraaneut. Lunacy is a violent sort 
of insanity . . . . Madness and manta imply 
insanity or lunacy in its most furious anil 
confirmed stage. Deranged persoos may 
sometimes be perfectly sensible in everything 
but (articular subjects. Insane persons are 
sometimes entirely restored. Lunatics have 
their lucid intervals, and maniacs their in- 
tervals of repose. Derangement may some- 
times l>e applied to tbe temporary confnsiou 
of a disturbed mind, which is not in full pos- 
session of all its faculties : madness may some- 
times be the result of violently inflamed pas- 
sions ; and mania may be applied to any 
vehement attachment which takes possession 
of the mind.” {Crabb : Eng. Syrian.) 

de ran gihg, pr. par., a., A s. [Derange ] 
A. A B. As pr. par. £ partidp. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. The act of disarranging, disturbing, or 
throwing into confusion ; derangemeat. 

2. The act of disordering or unsettling the 
intellect, 

* de-ray’, * de-raie, v.t. A i. [O. Fr. des- 
roier, desraier.] [Deray, s.] 

A. Transitii'e : 

1. To derange, to disturb, to confuse. 

2. To conduct or bear like one deranged or 
disordered in mind. 

’* He derated him os a deueL" 

H'iJiiam of Pal-erne, 2,06k 

B. Intran3. : To act madly or outrageously. 

** Nectabauus . . dir aide as a dragoun, dreed fu) in 
fight." Alisaunder : FYag., 68k 

* de ray, 4 de rai , * dis-ray', s. [0. Fr. 

desroi, derei ; des = Lat. dis — apart, from, 
and O. Fr. rai, rei - order.] 

1. Tumult, disorder, confusion. 

“ He gan make gret disray." Aluaunder, 4.85S. 

2. Noisy merriment. 

” Of the banket and of the gTete deray. 

And how Cupide inflame? the lady gay." i 

Douglas : ViryV, 25, 1L 

der'-by, dar’- by, s. [Etym. unknown. 
Prob. from the io veil tor's name.] 

Plastering : A two-handed float used in 
plasterer’s work. 

Derby (pron. Dar by), *. [Named in 1780, 
after the then Earl of Derby, a great patron of 
the turf.] [ 


1. A race for a sweepstakes of fifty ao vo- 
reigns each, lialf foifeit, for three-year-ol*l 
horses, run annually at Epsom 1 q Hurrey. 

* 2. The same as Derby-ale (q.v.). 

'•Cant thdr Derby go down but with * ttmaf" — T. 
Brown : Work*, 1L 1'lV. 

Derby ale, *. kind of choice alt. 

" I have iwnt my daughter this morning ufiru 
rlmlicu to fetch a draught of Derby ale. that It may 
fetch a colour In her clivelm.*'— Greene : Tu Quo>/ue, 

Derby day, s. The da> on which the 
Derby is run (the Wednesday before Wbit- 
S unday). 

Der by-shire tDer ns Dar), $. [Eng. 

proper name Derby, the etym. of which hi 
doubtful ; acme deriving it from A. 8. dear * 
deer, wild animal, and Scand. by = a town ; 
others attribute the name to the aite of tb« 
lionian station Dcrventio, itself a corruirtioo 
of Derwent ; and Eng. shire (q.v.). - ] 

Geog. : A county in the middle of England, 
lying between Yorkshire (on the north), Lei* 
eester aod Stafford (on the aouth), Notting- 
ham and Leicester (on the east), and Stafford 
and Chester (ou the west). 

Derbyshire neck, *. 

Med. : A name given to bronchocde, from 
its Is-iog prevnlent in aoioe hilly parts of th« 
county. [Bronchocele.] 

Derbyshire spar, *. 

Min. : Also called Fluorite, Flnor-apar, and 
Blue-john. [bee these worda. ] Itisabnodaot 
in Derbyshire, and also in Cornwall. In tho 
north of England it is the gangue of the lead 
mines, which intersect the coal formations io 
Northumberland, Cumberland, Durham, and 
Yorkshire. It is found of almost every 
variety of colour, the yellow, greeaish and 
violet-blue being the most common, the red 
the rarest. 

Der~ 9 e' tis, der ^e-tis, 5. [Seedet] 

1. Myth. {Of the form, Dercetis) : A goddeaa 
of Syria, represented as a beautiful woman 
above tbe waist, and as a fish downwards. 

2. Pakeont. {Of the form dercetis) : A ganoid 
eel-like fish of tbe Chalk formation, belonging 
to the family Pleetognatbi, and known to 
quarrymen as the "petrified eel.” The body 
is very elongated, head short, with a pointed 
beak, upper jaw a little longer than the 
lower ; with jaws armed with long, conical, 
elevated teeth, and several rows of very araall 
ones. (Pa^e.) 

* dere (1), r.i. [Dare.] To fear, to be afraid, 
to shrink or cower. 

" Fa«t feriug, and dering 
That hellhound auld and hair." 

Bur el : PUg. ( H' at ton t ColL U. 43 ). 

* dere (2). * dear, * deir, * deyr, v.t. A t. 
[A.S. derian ; O. H. Ger. terian, terra n ; Q. 
Fris. dera .] 

A. Trans. : To hurt, to injure, to damage, 
to barm. 

" Eocadonia ncuir from the Ilk thraw 
Agonla you ml rebell nor mone were, 

Ne with wappinnia eftlr this cuntre dere.” 

Inuglai : Virgil, 413, 52. 

B. Intrans, : To hurt ; to do hurt, harm, 
or injury'. 

"The deael dereth deruelike." Bestiary, 428. 

% To dere upon : To affect, to make impre»» 
sion. 

’dere, a. [Dear.] 


dere (1), s. [Dere (2), t.] Hurt, harm, an- 
noyance , 

" The constable a felloun man of wer, 

That to the Scottis he did full wekill der.’ 

,. Wallace, I. 20*. 

* dere (2), s. [Deer.] 


der'-€-Iict, a. A s. [Lat. dereliclus, i>a. par. 
of derelinguo = to desert, to abandon.) 

A. As adjective : 

I. Ordi nary La nguage : 

1. Left, forsaken, deserted, abandoned. 

’* The affections which these exposed or derelict 
children bear to their mothers."— Tay lor ; Great Ax- 
emplar, pt L, disc. L 

*2. Lost, abandoned, wanting. 

” A gevemment which is either unnhte or nn willing 
to redress such wTongs i s derelict to its highest duties. 
— Pro. Buchanan : Menage to Congress. Dec. 19. 1859. 

n. Law: 

1. Abandoned or forsaken at sea. 

2. Left dry by a sudden retiring of the sea. 


(ate, lat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pet, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ae, ce-e. ey = a. qu = kw, 
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"Taking out a patent m Charles tho Seconds time 
for derelict Luida ."— Letters (Sir P. PeU to A. l Vtwl), 
L 6L 

B. A a substa nti ve : 

I. Ord. Lang. : Anything abandoned or for- 
saken ; a waif, specia.lv in the same aeuse as 

11. 1. 

** 1 was a derelict from my cradle .''— Savage : The 
Wanderer, ch. v. (note!. 

II. Law: 

1. A vessel abandoned at sea. 


•derf ness, *derfones, s. [Eng. derf; 
-ness.] Daring, presumption. 

"Sbuld degh for hla derfenes by dmnyi of right." 

Destr. of Troy, 5,109. 

‘ derf ship, * derf sehlpe, s. [Mid. Eng. 
derf; -s/tip.] Craft, cunning. 

“This Is mi the derfschipe of thi dusie ouswero and 
te depuiase," Ley. St. Katherine, 978. 

der -gat, s. [Tarokt.] A target, a shield. 

" Dergat, fqtere, knyf, andswerd." if yntoun, vlj. i. 61. 


2. Land left dry by the sudden retiring of 
the sea. 


<ler-e lie' tion, s. I Lat. derelict io, from dere- 
lictvs, pa. par. of derelinquo = to abandon, to 
forsake.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* I. The act of forsaking, abandoning, or 
deserting. 

"You must mean, without an expllclte and parti- 
cular repentance and dereliction of their errors."— 
Chillingvoorlk : liehg. of Prat. (An*, to Prvf). 

2. A neglect or omission, as, a dereliction 
of duty. 

* 3. The state or condition of being forsaken 
or abandoned. 

“There is no other thing to be looked for. but . . . 
dereliction in this world, aud in the world to come 
confusion."— Booker. 

*4. Destitution. 

" You, my Lord are not reduced to bo deplorable a 
state of dereliction."— Junius . Letters, 66. 

* 1L Law: The gaining or reclaiming of 
land by the sudden retirement of the sea. 

"If tbe alluvion or dereliction be sudden and consi- 
derable, it belongs to the Crown ."— Btackstone : Com - 
went., bk. iL, ch. xiiL 

• de-re-lig'-ion-Ize, v.t. [Pref. de = away, 
from, Eng. religion , and stiff, -ise.] To make 
irreligious ; to turn from religion. 

“ He would dereligionue men beyond all others.*— 
De Quinccy. 

tdere'-llng, s. [Darlino.] 


•dereth, s. [Etymol. unknown.] The name 
of some kind of office. 

“Robert, Ahbot of Dunfermline, grants Symoni 
dicto Dereth fllio quandum Thome Dereth de Kin- 
glassy, olflcium vel Dereth loci preuoinlnati, et an- 
linos redditus eidera officio pertiuentea *— Chart. Dun- 
ferml., foL 99. 

* dere -worth, a [Dearworth ] 

* de-reyne (ey as a), v.t. [Deraion (1), v .] 


•derf, * darfo, 'derfe, * derrf * derve, 

a. s. [A. 8. deorf ; 0.8, derbi; O. FYis. derve ; 
I til. djarfr ; 0. 8w. diarver ; Sw. djerf; Dan. 
dia'rv.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Bold, dariug. 

“ The hardy Codes derf aud bald 
Durst brek the bryg that he purposlt to hahL* 

Douglas : Virgil, 266. 48. 

2 . Strong, hardy. 

** Here are not the slaw weretuen Atrldes ; 

Nor the fenyenre of the fare epeche Ulyxea 
Bot we that beue of nature derf and doure." 

Douglas : Virgil, 299, 7. 

3 . Strong, heavy, massive. 

"The dyute of thelre derfe wapyns ** 

Vorte Arthure, 812. 

4. Strong, fierce. 


“ Derfe dynltys they dalte." Morte Arthure, 8,750. 

6. Difficult, hard. 

“ His readea derue beotb to fallen /'— Bali Maiden- 
had, p. 19. 


6. Cruel, hard, painful. 

“So ich derf re thing for his luue drepe.'*— £t. Juliana . 
p. 17. 

B. Assubsl.: Pain, hardship, trouble. 

" Euerich licoralicbe derf thet elleth the vleeche."— 
Ancren Eiirle, p. I so. 


* derf -ly, * derfli, * derffly, * derfllke. 
* derflyehe, 'dervely, a. & adv. [Mid. 
Eng. der f; -ly ; Icel. djarfligo.] 

A* Aa adj. : Shameful, bold. 


B. 


"This derfli dede has 

As adverb : 


II kites nan.* 

Cursor MundA, 1,143. 


* der le, s. [Derrick.] 

de-ride, v.t. k i. [Lat. deruleo: de (intens.), 
and video — to laugh.] 

A, Trans . : To laugh at, to mock, to ridi- 
cule, to make sport of, to scorn. 

"He from heaven's height 
AU these our motions vain sees and derides." 

Miami : P. L.. ii. 190. 191. 

B. Intratis. : To mock, to laugh to scorn, 
to ridicule. 

If Crabb thus discriminates betweeu to de- 
ride, to mock, to ridicule . to banter, and to rally : 

Derision and mockery evince themselves by 
the outward actions in general ; ridicule con- 
sists more in words than actions ; rallying soul 
bantering almost entirely in words. Deride 
is not so strong a terra as mock, but much 
stronger than ridicule. There is always a 
mixture of hostility in derision and mockery ; 
but ridicule is frequently unaccompanied with 
any persona! feeling of displeasure. Derisum 
is often deep, not loud ; it discovers itself in 
suppressed laughs, contemptuous sneers or 
gesticulations, and cutting expressions ; mock- 
ery is mostly noisy and outrageous ; it breaks 
forth in insulting buffoonery, and is sometimes 
accompanied with personal violence ; the for- 
mer consists of real but contemptuous laugh- 
ter ; the latter ofteu of affected laughter aud 
grimace. Dei'ision and mockery are always 
personal ; ridicule may be directed to things 
as well as to persons. Derision and mockery 
are a direct attack on the individual, the latter 
still more so than the former ; ridicule is as 
often used in writing as in personal intercourse. 
Derision and mockery are practised by persons 
in any station; ridicule is mostly used by 
equals. A person is derided and mocked for 
that which is offensive as well as apparently 
absurd or extravagant ; he is ridiculed for 
what is apparently ridiculous. Our Saviour 
was exposed both to the derision and mockery 
of his enemies ; they derided him forwbat they 
dared to think his false pretensions to a supe- 
rior mission ; they mocked him by platting a 
crown of thorns, and acting the farce of royalty 
before him. Rally and banter, like derision 
and mockery, are altogether personal acts, in 
which application they are very analogous to 
ridicule. Ridicule is the most general term of 
the three ; we often rally aud banter by ridi- 
culing. There is more exposure in ridiculing , 
reproof in rallying, and provocation in ban- 
tering. A person may be ridiculed on account 
of his eccentricities ; he is rallied for his de- 
fects ; he is bantered for accidental circum- 
stances : the two former actions are often 
justified by some substantial reason ; the latter 
is an action as puerile as it is unjust, it is a 
contemptible species of mockery. Self-conceit 
and extravagant follies are oftentimes best cor- 
rected by good-natured ridicule ; a man may 
deserve sometimes to be rallied for his want 
of resolution.*' (Crabb : Eng. Synon .) 

de-rid ed, po. jwr. A o. [Deride.] 

de-rid -er, s. [Eug. derid(e ); -er.] 

1. One who derides, mocks, or ridicules 
another ; a mocker, a scoffer. 

“Upon the . . . contempts offered hv deriders ol 
religion, fearful tokens ol divine revenge have been 
known to follow." — /looker ; Ecclrs. Polity. 

* 2. A droll, a buffoon. 

de-rid-ing, pv. par., a., k s. [Deride.] 

A. Aspr. par. : (8ee the verb). 

B. As adj. : Mocking, scoffing, ridiculing, 
derisive. 


L Daringly, boldly. 

" Derfly thanne Danyel deles tbyae wunlee." 

E. Eng. A Hit. Poems; Cleanness. 1,611 

2. Strongly, with might. 

'* DAOg hyiu derffly don." Destr. gf Troy, 1.839. 

3. Quickly. 

“He densely at his dome dyght hyt bylyne.** 

Ear. Eng. A Uit. Poems ; Cle < i units, 632. 

4 . Painfully, cruelly, hardly. 

“Therefore derflyehe I am dampnede for ever." 

Morte Arthure, 8,278. 


“ Asking him in a deriding mauuer . . -Liullow 
Memoirs, ii. 171. 

C. subst. : The act of mocking, scorning, 
or ridiculing. 

de-rid-ing- ly, adv. [Eng. deriding ; -ly] 
lu a deriding or mocking manner ; de- 
risively. 

" His parasite was wont deridingly to advise him."— 
Bp. Heynuldt : On (ho Passions, ch. xxxvii, 

* der-ing (1), $. [Darinci.] 


* der’-mg (2), pr. jmr., a., ks. [Dere, v.J 

A, & B. yrr. j>ar. £ particip. adj . ; (8o« 
the verb). 

C. j4s subst. : The act of hurting, injuring, 
or harming. 

do rx -§ion, «. [Fr. derision; Lat. derisio ; 
from derisus, pa. par. of dcrideo = to deride 

(4-v.).] 

L The act of deriding, mocking, or turning 
into ridicule. 

The ouly effect, however, ol the reflection now 
ttirowu on him was to call forth a roarol deruifm." — 
Macaulay ; Htst. Eng., ch. xv. 

t 2. The state of being derided, mocked, or 
scorned. 

" 1 am In derision dally ; every one mocketh me 
Jer. xx. 7. 

t 3. An object of scorn or ridicule. 

“ I was u derision to all my people ; and their aoox 
all the day . "— La m. tiL 14. 

* de-ri'-§ion-ar-y, a. [Eug. derision ; -ary.\ 
Derisive. 

"That der**u>nary leativaL"— T. Brown : Works U. 
216. 

de-rl'-8ive, a. [Lat. derisus, pa. par. of de- 
ritleo - to deride (q.v.).J Mocking, deriding, 
scorn iug, ridiculing. 

“ Derisive taunts were spread from guest to guest" 
Pope : Homer's Odyssey, ii, 364. 

de ri' sxve-ly, adv. [Eng . derisive ; -ly.] 1q 
a derisive, mockiDg, or ridiculing manner; 
deridingly. 

“The Peraiaus [were] thence called Magusaaei deri- 
sively by other Ethuicka."— Sir T. Herbert : Travels, 24 JL. 

de-rl‘ sive-ness, s. [Eng. derisive; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being derisive. 

* d£ ri -sor-y, a. [Fr. dtrisoire ; Lat. deri- 
sorius, from derisus, pa. par. of derideo.] Mock- 
ing, ridiculing, derisive. 

“ The comic or derisory manner is further still from 
making show of method.*— Shaftesbury : Advice to an 
Author, ii., § 2. 

de-rlv'-a-ble, a. [Eng. derive) ; -able.] 

1. That may or can be derived, drawn, or 
received, as from a source. 

“ Ood has declared this the eternal rule , . . of all 
honour derivable upon me" — South. 

2. That may be received or inherited from 
an ancestor. 

3. That may lie drawn or deduced, as from 
premisses ; deducible. 

"The second sort of arguments ... are derivable 
from some of these heads." — Wilkins. 

4. That may be derived, as from a root. 

* de riv'-a-bly, adv. (Eng. derivable); -ly.) 
By derivation. 

* der'-I-vate, a. & s. (Lat. derivatus, pa. ptr. 
of derive = to derive (q.v.).] 

A, As adj. : Derived, derivative. 

" Putting trust In Him 
From whom the rights of kings are derivate * 
Taylor : Edivin the Fair. L 7. 

B, As su&sf. : A word derived from another; 
a derivative. 

* der I-vate, v.t. (Derivate, a.] Toderiv®. 

* der' J-vat-ed, pa. j>ar. or a. (Derivate, v.] 

’ der l-vat-Ing, pr. par., a., k s. [Deri- 
vate, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C, As subst. : The act or process of deriving ; 
derivation 

der-l-va-tion, s. [Lat. derivatio, from deri- 
rains, pa. par. of derivo — to derive (q.v.); 
Fr. derivation ; Sp. derivacion ; Ital. derives- 
zi one. J 

1. Ordinai'y Ixinguage ; 

*1. Literally: 

(1) A drawing or leading away of water from 
its natural channel ; a turning aside. 

" Au artificial deiivation of that river Gibbon. 

(2) A turning aside or out of the natural 
channel ; a deviation. 

"These Issues and derivations being once made. . 
would conti u ue tbeir course till they arrived at tha 
sea, Just as other rivers do."— Bui-net. 

(3) The transmission of anything from its 
source. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) In the same sense as II. 1. 

(2) The act of deriving, drawing, deducings 
or receiving from a source ; deduction. 


boil, boSh pout, eat, cell, chorus, ehin, ben<?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expeet, Xenophon, exist, ph = fc 

-ciau tian - shan. -Mon, -slon = shun ; -tion, -sion = zhun. -Uous, sious, -eious - shus. -ble, -die, kc. = boL d^L 
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derivational — dermaptera 


. . • the dr-rL'cirlwi of an gelln and spiritual natures 
according to a fun tastlc system."— Hurd : Scrm , v«l. 
▼I., So 9, 

(3) That which ia deduced, derived, or drawn 
from a source. 

"Mont of them are the genuine derivation) of the 
hyixRlioi* they claim to."— Ulanrill. 

* (4) Extraction, descent. 

** My derivation wu* from ancestor* 
who stood equivalent v* 1th mighty klnprs," 

Xhakcsp, : J'ertcl tss, v. L 

II. Technically: 

1. Gram. : The tracing or drawing of a word 
from its original source, or root. 

"The «/erf r>f« firm of words, especially from forraln 
languages . liticon : On learning, hk. vl., ch. v. 

2. Gunnery: The peculiar constant deviation 
of an elongated projectile Iroin a rilled gun. 

3. Math. : The deriving or deducing of a 
derivate from that which pie cedes it, or from 
the function. 

4. Med, : The drawing of humours from 
one part of the body to another, as from 
the eye by a blister on the neck ; agetit 3 
which produce this result are called deriva- 
tives (q.v.). 

" Derivation differs from revulsion only hi the mea- 
sure of the distance, and the force of tne medicines 
used: if we draw It to some . . . neighbouring place, 
and by gentle means, we call It derivation.” — H'weman. 

H (I) Law of derivation : 

Aly. : A law used in finding the successive 
differential coefficients of a power of x: get 
the next differential coefficient, multiply the 
last hy its exponent, aud reduce the exponent 
by a unit. 

(2) Calculus of derivations : 

Math . : A name given by Arbogaat to a 
method of developing functions into o series, 
by the aid of certain formulas deduced from 
the principles of the calculus of operations. 
The binomial formula is an instance of this 
principle. 


t der-i-va’ tlon al, n. [Eng. derimtion ; 
-aZ.] Relating or pertaining to derivation. 

" Weigand treat* the termination O. H. G. - not A.S. 
M derivational"— Emrle : Eng. Plants, p. xcllL 


de-riv-a-tive, a. A s. [Fr. deriratif, from 
Low Lat. derivativus , from Lat. derivo = to 
derive (q.v.).] 

A, As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Derived, drawn, deduced, or taken from 
another ; secondary. 

"As it is a derivative perfection, so it Is • distinct 
kind of perfection from that which is in God.”— Dale. 

. 2. Deriving, deducing ; arguing by deduc- 
tion. 


Philosophers of the derivative school of morals 
formerly assumed that the foundation of morality lay 
in a form of selfishness ; hut more recently in the 
Greatest Happiness ' principle ."— Darrn n : Descent of 
At an (1971), ch. iii., p. 07. 

II. Technically : 


1. Law: [Derivative conveyance.] 

2. Music : Derived from a fundamental 

ihord. 


3. Gram. .''Derived from another word. 

"The preterit. the participle, the derivate noun.*— 

Wniti ley : Life aud Growth of Language, ch. vfi, 

B. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary language : 

1. In the same sense as II. 

2. Anything derived, drawn, or deduced 
from another. 

" For honour, 

Tis & froiu tne to mine, 

And only that 1 stand for." 

_ , . .. Shakes/). : Winter'* Tale. ilL 2. 

IL Technically : 

1. Gram.: A word derived from or taking 
Its origiu in another. 

" The word hones' us . . . ia but a derivative from 
honor, which signifies credit or honour.'’— South. 

2. Math. : A function expressing the rela- 
tion between two consecutive states of a 
varying function ; a differential coefficient. 

3. Med.: An agent employed to draw hu- 
mours from one part of the body to another 
by producing a modified action in some organ 
or texture. Revellents are among the most 
important remedies. [Derivation, II. 4.] 

4. Music: 


(1) The actual or supposed root or generator, 
from the harmonics of which a chord is de- 
rived. 


(2) A chord derived from another, that is, 
In ao inverted state ; au inversion. (Stainer 
£ Barrett.) 


derivative conveyance, s. 

Uiw : A secondary deed, as a release, confirma- 
tion, surrender, consignment, and defeasance. 

derivative rocka, 8. pi. 

Geol. : A nurno sometimes given to me- 
chanically-formed aqueous rocks, such as can 
be proved to have been derived from the 
abrasion of other pre-existent rocks. 

* de-rlv'-a tlve ljr, adr. [Eng. derivative ; 
* ly .] In a* derivative manner; by derivation, 
secondarily. 

"That Majtck ia Primitively lu Clod. Derivatively is 
the Creature. ’—Gaule . A lag-Artro-Mancer, p, 12*. 

* de-riv'-a-tivo-ness, s. [Eng. derivative; 
•ness.] The quality or state of being deriva- 
tive. 


do rive', i*.f. & i. [Fr. df river; Sp. A Port. 
derivar; Hal. derl wire, from Lat. derivo = to 
drain, draw off water : de = dowu, away, and 
rivus = a river, a stream.] 

A. Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. Lit. : To draw off or drain ; to divert a 
atreuni. 


"Thenhee . , . shewed what was the solemn* and 
right manner of deriving the water.”— Holland : IAcu, 
p. 190. 

2. Figuratively : 

* (I) To turn the course of, to divert, to 
draw. 


" W hit friend of mine. 

That had to him derived your auger, did 1 
Coutiuuo in my liking ? “ 

.shake tp. : Henry VIII., ii. 4. 

* (2) To spread, to diffuse. 


"Company lessen* the shame of vice by sharing It, 
and abates the torrent of a common odi um hy deriving 
it into many channel*.” — South. 


* (3) To cnininonicate to another, as from 
the origin or source. 


"So through the rlghteon encase of one which 1* 
deriued into all each oh Udene.”— U<lal : liomainu*. c. v. 

(4) To receive by transmission ; to draw. 


"To the weight derived from talent* ao great and 
varioua he united all the Influence which belong* to 
tank and ample possession *. ' —Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 


* (5) To communicate to hy descent of blood ; 
to transmit, to hand down. 

"Besides the readiness of parts, an excellent dispo- 
sition of mind is derived to your lordship from the 
parent* of two generation*.”— Felton. 

(6) To cause to spring; to give birth or 
origin to. 

"But each organism will still retain the general 
type of structure of the progenitor lrom which it 
originally derived." — Ifarwin ; Descent of A/an, ch. vi. 
p. 21L 

(7) To deduce ; to draw, as from a cause or 
principle. 

" Meu derive their ideas of dnratlon from their re- 
flection on the train of idea* they observe to (succeed 
one snother in their own understanding*.'' — Locke. 

(8) In the same sense as II. 

II. Gram.. : To draw or tTace a word from 
its root or original. 

*B, Reflex. : To descend, to trausmit by in- 
heritance. 

"... this imperial crown. 

Which, as immediate from thy place and blood, 

Deri vet itself to me." Shakcsp. : 2 Henry IV., lv. 6. 

* C. /nfra?tsirire; 


1. To come or proceed ; to owe its origiu. 

” The wish that of the living whole 
No life may fail beyond the grave. 
Derives it not from what we have 
Tbe Likest God within the soul?" 

Tennyson: In A/emoriam, It. 

2. To be descended. 


" When two heroes, thus deriv’d, contend." 

Pope: Homers Iliad, xx. 250, 

Crabb thus discriminates between to 
derive, to trace, and to deduce: “The idea of 
drawing one tiling from another is included 
in all the actions designated by these terms. 
The act of deriving is immediate and direct ; 
that of tracing a gradual process; that of 
deducing hy a rationnative process. We dis- 
cover causes and sources by c&rt ration ; we 
discover the course, progress, and commence- 
ment of things by traciruf ; we discover the 
grounds and reasons of things by deduction. 
A person derives his nan^ from a given source : 
lie traces his family down to a given period ; 
principles or powers are deduced from circum- 
stances or observations.” (Crabb: Eng. By non.) 


de-ri vetl, pa. par or a. [Derive.] 

If (1) Derived current : 


Elect. : The current which passes along a 
wire in contact at both ends with another wire 
along which a cuiTent is passing. 


(2) Derived I’olynomiul : 

Alg. : A j«ilynoinial which is derived from 
a given polynomial which is a function of 
one unknown quautity; a differential co- 
efficient. 

* de-ri ve ment, s. [Eng. derive ; - ment .] 
That which is derived or deduced ; a deduc- 
tion. 

"I offer then* derivrment* from these subject* to 
raue our affection* upward."— Mountague : Devout* 
Essays, pt. It, treat lv., J *. 

d£ riv-er, $. [Eng. deriv(e); -er.) Oue who 

* draws or diverts. 

"Buch a one make* a man uot only a partaker of 
other men's slu». bnt aUo a derivrr of tne » hole lutira 
guilt of them to himself.”— South : Xcrm., VoL LL. 
#er. U. 

de riv -Ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Deuive.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj . ? 
(See the verb). 

C, As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act or proceaa of draw- 
ing, receiving, or deducing. 

" The deriving of cause*, and extracting of ax tome* * 
Bacon : Sat. Hitt.. J 176. 

2. Gram. : Derivation. 

* derk, * derke, a. [Dark.] 

* derk en, * derk yn, * dirk-en. v. 

[Darken.] 

* derk ful, a. [A.S. deorcfuL ] Full of dark- 
ness. 

*’ AI thi body »h*J be derkful." — Wy cliffs : Matt vL 22. 

* derk-hede, s. [Darkhood.] 

* derk ly, * derk-liche, adv. [Darkly.] 

*derk-nes, *derk-nesse, * derke - 
nesse, s. [Darkness.] 

" Cast al away the werke* of derknes.” 

Chaucer: C. T„ 16,852 

derm, der ma, der mis, *. [Gr. 

(derma) = the skin ; 6epu> (dero) — to skin, to 
flay ; akin to Eng. tear , v. (q v.).] 

1. Anat. : The true or under layer of the skin, 
as distinguished from the cuticle (q.v.). 

2. Rot. (Of the forms dermis and derma) ; 
Tbe akin of a plant, tbe cellular portioo of the 
epidermis, underlying and united with the 
cuticle. 

der'-mAd, adv. [Gr. BSptxa (dmrii 2 )=.the akin.) 
Towards the dermal aspect. (Barclay.) 

der ma hse mal, der-mo-haa -mal, a, 

[Gr. Bepfta (derma) — skin, and ol/ua (haima) = 
blood. ] A term applied to the ossified de- 
velopments of the dermo-skeleton in fishes, 
when they form points of attachment for the 
fins on the ventral or haemal side of the body. 
(Ogilvie.) 

derm -ad, a. [Eng. derm; -af.] Belonging to 
the skin ; consisting of the skin. 

dermal instruments. 

Surg. : Instruments acting upon the skin, 
such as the acupuncturator, hypodermic 
syringe, scarificator, artificial leech, cupping- 
glass, vacuum apparatus, depurator, Ac. 
(Knight.) 

dermal skeleton, dermal - skele - 
ton, s. 

Anat. : The integument and various hard- 
ened structures connected with it. It is called 
also the Exo-skeletou (q.v.). (Quain.) 

der-mal'-gi-a, s- [Gr. Beppa (derma) = the 
skin, and aAycu* (olgeo) = to feel paio.] 

Med. : Neuralgia of the skin. 

der-ma-nerir'-al, der-mo-neiir'-al, a. 

[Gr. Bepp n (derma) = s K id, and vcvpov ( neuron ) 

= a nerve.] 

Zool. : A term applied to the upper row of 
spines in the back of a fish, from their con- 
nection with the skin, aud their relation to 
that surface of tbe body on which the nervous 
system is placed. 

der-m&p'-ter-a^ s. pi. [Gr. Bipua ( dcrma)=& 
skin, aud 7rrepov (pteron) — a wing.] 

Entom. : An order of insects separated from 
the Orthoptera of Latreille, and restricted to 
the earwigs by Kirby. It comprehends three 
genera, which have the elytra wholly coria- 
ceous and horizontal, the two membranous 
wings folded longitudinally, aud the tail 
armed with a forceps. 


fite, lat, fare, amidst, whit, fall, father; wc, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine- go pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work. who. s6n ; muto, cub, cure, vuite, cur, rule, full : try. Syrian, as, ce = e. ey = a. qu = aw. 
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der-map -ter-an, a. &s. [DEnMAPTERA.] 

A. As adj.: Belonging or pertaining to the 
Dennaptera. 

B. As subst. : Any individual of the order 
Dennaptera. 

der-map’ -ter-ous, a. [Mod. Lat. dermap- 
ter(a); Eng. adj. suit, -ous.] Of or belonging 
to the Dennaptera (q.v.). 

der- mat' -ie, a. [Gr. B4p pa (derma), genit. 
Btpparos (dermatos) = the skin ; Eug. adj.suff. 

• it*.] Of or pertaining to the skin. 

derm a-tin, derm'-a-tme, a. & s. [Gr. 

Sep/iariVos K dcrmatinos), from 5tpp. a (derma), 
genit. BeppaTO? (dermatos) — skin.] 

A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to the skin ; 
dermatic. 

B. As substantive : 

Min. : A variety of Hydrophite occurring as 
an incrustation on serpentine. It is massive, 
uniform, of a resinous lustre and green colour. 
It is found at Waldheim, in Saxony. 

1 der-mat-o-gen, s. [Gr. fie'p/ia (derma), 
genit. Septal-os (dfcnwi^os) = skin, and yeevaw 
(yeniuto) = to generate, to produce.] 

Bot. : The epidermal tissue. (Thome.) 

derm-a-tog -ra-phy, s. [Gr. Bippa (derma); 
genit. Bipparos ( demuttos ) — skin, and ypd(f>u> 
(grapho) = to write, to describe.] An anato- 
mical description of or treatise on the skin. 

derm'-a-toid, cl [Gr. SepjuarwfiTjs (dennatodes), 
from Bepfia (derma), genit. Bepparos (dermatos) 
— skin, aud elBo; ( cidos ) = form, appearance.] 
Having the characteristics or likeness of skin ; 
skin-like. 

dcrm-a tdr o-gist, s. [Eng. dermatolog(y ) ; 
-isf.] One who is skilled or versed in derma- 
tology. 

derm-a-tol'-o-gy, s. [Gr. B4ppa (denna), 
genit. Sepparo? (dermatos) = skin ; and Aoyo? 
(logos) = a word, a discourse.] 

Physiol. : That branch of seience which 
treats of the skin and its diseases. The ap- 
pearances of cutaneous diseases are very 
varied, but the usual classification, both iu 
this country and abroad, is that of Willau and 
Bateman, comprising eight orders : — (1) Papu- 
Ue, or pimples ; (2) Squamse, or scales ; (3) 
Exanthemata, or rashes ; (4) Bullae, or blebs, 
miuiature blisters ; (5) Pustulae, or pustules ; 
(6) Vesiculae, or vesicles ; (7) Tuberculae, or 
tubercles ; (S) Maculae, nr spots. Dr. Aitken 
gives the following as the more common dis- 
eases of the skin:— Erythema, urticaria, nettle- 
rash, lichen, ysoriasia, herpes, pemphigus or 
pompholyx, eezema, ecthyma, acne. The para- 
sitic diseases are ringworm, or tinea tonsurans, 
f.ivus, and itch or scabies. Many of these may 
appear in combination, or as symptoms of 
general, constitutional, or febrile diseases ; 
and. in addition to these, haring various forms 
of cutaneous manifestation, are syphilis, 
purpura, leprosy, scurvy, and the like, with 
hronzed-slan or Addison's disease (q.v.). But 
the classifications are endless. 

derm a tol’-y-sis, s. [Gr. fie'ppa (derma), 
gemt. Sepparo? ( dermatos ) = the akin, and 
Au<ns (lusis) = loosing, setting free , . . part- 
ing, relaxation.] 

Med. : A disease in which the skin over a 
particular part of the body is loose, bent into 
folds, and occasionally even pendulous. 

der-mat'-o-phyte, s. [Gr. Seppa (derma), 
genit. Bepparos (dermatos) = skin ; <f>vT6v 
(phvton) = a plant ; and <f>vto ( phuo) = to 
grow.] 

Physiol. : A parasitic plant infesting the 
cuticle and epidermis of men and animals, 
and giving rise to various forms of skin disease, 
as ringworm, Ac. 

t der-ma-top'-ter-a, s. pi [Gr. B4pna 
(derma),* gemt. SeppaTos ( dermatos ) = skin, 
and me pa (ptera), pi. of 7rrepov (pteron) = a 
leather, it wing.] 

Entom. : A name sometimes given to the 
order or sub-order containing the Earwigs. 
The common terra for it is. however, the 
ahorter form Dermaptera (q.v.). (Huxley, 
Ac.) 

derm-a-tor rhee'-a, <t. [Gr. Brppa (derma), 
g«-mt. ‘SepMaTo? (dermato) — skin; and pew 
(rheb) — to How ) 


Physiol. : A morbidly increased aecretiou 
from the akin. 

der-mes-tc§, $. [Gr. 8 epai)<m 7 <i (dermestes), 
or Seppi<m)<; (dermistes) = a worm which cats 
leather or skin ; oe'ppa (derma) = skill, and 
iaOliu (esthio) = to eat.] 

Entom. : A genus of Coleoptera, the type of 
the family Dermestklse, so named from the 
ravages on dead animals and the skins of 
stuffed epecies in museums, committed by the 
larvae, Dermestes lardarius is the Bacon-beetle. 

der-mes'-ti daa.s. pi. [Mod. Lat. dermest(es); 
Lat. fern. pi. sulf. -idie.] 

Entom. : A family of coleopterous insects 
belonging to the section Necropliaga. The 
antenna*, are short, eleven -jointed, and clavate ; 
thorax convex ; mandibles short, thick, aud 
toothed at the top ; body oval, hairy, or scaly ; 
kgs short, jrartially contractile, with five- 
jointed tarsi. The larvse feed upon dead 
hodies, skins, leather, bacon, Ac., amongst 
which they create great ravages. There are 
six British genera. 

derm'-ie, a. [Gr. Seppa (derma) = skin ; Eng. 
adj. snir. -£c.] Of or pertaining to the skin ; 
acting on or through the skin, as dermic 
remedies. 

derm -is, s. [Derm.] 

der-md-hrah-chi -a’-ta, s. pi. [Gr. Bfppa 
(derma) = skin, and Ppdyx*-a (bra n< 7 c 7 iMt)= gills.] 
Zool. : A family of Gasteropods or Snails, 
the external branchiae or gills of which occur 
in the form of tbin membranous plates, tufts, 
or filaments. Also called Nudibranchiata 
(q.v.). 

der mo - bran’ - chus, s. [Dermobran- 
chiata.] 

Zool. : A genus of Gasteropodous Molluscs, 
the branchise or respiratory organs of which 
consist of ramified skin. 

der mog'-ra-phy, s. [Gr. Seppa (derma) = 
skin, and ypa^w (grapho) = to write, to 
describe.] 

Physiol. : The same as Dermatography 
(q.v.). 

der-mo -hae'-mal, a. [Dermah^emal.] 

der-mo ha -mi a, s. [Gr. Seppa (derma) — 
skin, and atpa (haima) = blood ] 

Med. : The same as Hyperemia ; conges- 
tion of the skin. 

der -mold, a. [Gr. £*'ppa (derma) = skin, and 
eiSos (eidos) — appearance, lorni.] Resembling 
skiu, skin-like ; dermatoid. 

der mol o gy, $. [Gr. Seppa (derma) — skin, 
and Aoyo^ (logos) — a word, a treatise.] The 
same as Dermatology (q.v.). 

der mo-path ie, a. [Gr. Seppa. (derma) = 
skin, and ndeos (pathos) = suffering.] Per- 
taining to any affection or disease of the skin. 

dermopathie instrument, s. 

Surg. : An acicular instrument insed to in- 
troduce a vesicatory beneath the skin. [Acu- 
puncturator ; Hypodermic Syringe ] 

der mop - ter- i, der mop-ter-yg'-i-i, 

s. pi. [Gr. Btpfxa (ilerma) = skin, and 7 rrcpv£ 
(plerux), genit. Trrepuyos [pterugos) — a wing, 
a tin.] 

Zool. : An old group of fish-like verte- 
brates, now lapsed. It formerly contained 
two orders : Cirrostomi, in which the lance- 
lets were placed, and Cyelostomi, coutainmg / 
the hags and the lampreys. 

der mo seler' lte, s. [Gr. Seppa (derma) = 
skin, ocATjpos (skliros) — hard.] 

Zool. : A mass of spicules occurring in the 
tissues of some of the Actiuozoa. 

der-mo skel -e-tal, a. [Eng. dermoskelet 
(on) ; -al. j Pertaining to the deruioskeleton. 

der-md-skel -e-ton, s. [Gr. 8 eppa (derTna) 
= skin ; and Eng. skeleton (q.v.).] The hard in- 
tegument which covers and affords protection 
to most invertebrate, and also to many verte- 
brate animals ; the external or “exo-skeleton” 
in contradistinction to the internal or true 
bony skeleton of the higher animals. It makes 
its appearance as a tough, coriaceous mem- 
brane, as shell, crust, scales, horny scutes, 
&c., but never ss true bone. 


der-mot o my, s. [Gr. 8«ppa (derma) — 
skin, and ropy (tome) = a cutting.] The 
anatomy or dissection of the skin. 

derm skel'-e-ton, s. [Dermo-skkleton,] 

dom, a. [Dernkr.] A door- or gate-post. 

” I Just put my eye betweeu the wall ami the dem 
of the giite."— C. Kinyttey : Wettward Ho t ch. xiv. 

* dern, * dam, * deerne, * dearne, 

' deorne, * derne, * durno, a., adv., A 8. 
[A.S. derne, dyrne ; O. S. derni ; U. Fris. 
dem; O. II. Ger. hirni.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Secret, hidden. 

’* In a derne Btude he hem Bette." — Legend* qf (A* 

Holy Hood. p. VH. 

2. Out of the way, secret. 

•'Out, do! it'a past the skill of man to tell where 
he's to be found at a' times : there's aot a dern lioolc 
or cove, or coni, in the whole country, that he'» not 
acquainted with."— Scott : Waverley, ch. xviii. 

3. Seeret, reserved. 

" Ye mosteu be ful derne as lu thh* caas." 

Chaucer: C. T., \2VT. 

B. As adv. : Secretly. 

*' Nis it no so derne idon.” Moral Ode, at. ixxlx. 

C. As substantive : 

1. Secrecy, concealment. 

•* Id derne to sle the undtrliaad .* — £. Eng. Pt alter. 

Pi. Lx. 29. 

2. A secret, a hidden thing. 

’’Derne of thl wisdom thou opened unto me."— M. 
Eng. Psalter, Pi. ii. 8. 

*der'-nei,s. [Darnel.] 

* dern'-en, * dern y, v.t. [A.S. deman, 
dyrnan; O. S. dernian; O. H. G<-r. tarnjan, 
tarnen.] To hide, to coneeal, to keep secret 

” No leuge be noble hit demy." Shoreham, p 79. 

* dern er, * dernere, 4 dirner, s. [Etym. 
doubtful.] A door-post. [Dern, s .] 

" Oo ilk a post, on ilk Aemer" 

Cursor Mundi, 6,076 

* dern -ful, cl. [Eng. <£mt, and/«Z(2).] Soli- 
tary, sad, mourntuL 

*■ The birds of ill presage thia lacklenae chance foretold 
By dernful noise." 

llryiket : Mourning Mute of Thcstylu. 

* dcr'-ni-er (er as e), a. [Fr ] Last. 

“. . . this being the dernier resort and supreme 
court of judicature."— Ayliffe- 

* dern'-ly, * derneliofee, * dernliehe, 
* dernelike, deorneliche, * durue- 
lichc, adv. [Eng. dem; -ly.) 

1. Secretly. 

" Dernliehe thn scalt don theos ilka deda." 

Layamon, L 187. 

2. Sadly, mournfully. 

*• Next stroke him should hare slaine, 

Had not the lady, which by him stood bound, 
Dernly unto her called to sbsLiine." 

Spenser: E. <}., iiL 12. 

* dern' ship, * darnseipe, s. [Eng. dem; 

-ship. ] Secrecy. 

•• J\lid darnseipe he heo luuede." Layamon, L 11 

* der'-o-gant, a. [Lat dcrogans, pr. par. of 
derogo.] Derogatory, disrespectful. 

■ ‘ The other is both arrogant in man and derogani 
to God ."— Adorns : IVorks, i. 12. 

der'-o-gate, v.t. & i. [Lat. derogatvs, pa. par. 
of derogo = (1) to repeal a law, (2) to detract 
from, from de = away, from, aud rogo — to 
ask.] 

* A, Transitive: 

1. To repeal, or annul partially ; to lessen 
the force or effect of. [B. II.] 

" Many of those civil and canon laws we controuled 
and derogated." — IJale 

2. To lessen, to diminish, to detract from. 

" He will derogate the praise and honour due to so 
worthie au enterprise. "— HoUnthed : Ireland; Ep. 
Ded. to Hooker. 

3. To disparage, to detract from the name 
or worth of a person. 

B. Intransitive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. To detract, to lessen the reputation. 
(Followed by from.) 

*’ So that now from the Church of God too much U 
derogated."— Hooker : Eccl. Pul., bk. v.. ch. viii., } 4 

*2. Sometimes followed by to. 

"... derogating much fo the archbishops credit."— 
Backet: Life of JVfWi«>rw, ii 218. {David.) 

* 3. To act beneath one’s rank or position ; 
to degenerate. 

" You cannot derogate, my 1 o rd. ' ' — &h akrjp . • Cyrrr 
beline. i. 4. 


twil. bo^; pout, jowl; eat, fell, chorus, 5hin, beneh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect. Xenophon, eqpst. -ihg. 
-oian, - tian = sham -tion, -sion = shun; -tion, -sion — zhum -clous, -tious, -sious — shus. -hie, -die, &c. = bel, d^L 
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II, Law : Tn draw book, to withdraw a part, 
to annul. 

*• Whatever might be tlie true meaning of lltl? |«r<»- 
vIbob In the !»•««•, they hiul certainly uot Ufii **x- 
(irctuu-tl with hu (H elmut clearuuMH to entitle the b*wM»rtn 
dt-roft ate from IiIm giunt. "— Standard, Nov, 29, 1M2. 

H For the difference between tod*rogate anti 
to disparage, see Disc a rage. 

*der d-gate, u. [Lat. derogotus.] 

1. Invalidated, lessened in authority, an- 
nulled. 

"The nuthoritle of the niibutitiite w»e clcrely </«▼•>* 
gale **— Hall . Henry 17, (jui 4), 

2. Degenerate*, degrade 1, 

M Dry up in her the organs of Increase 
And from her derogate body never spring 
A bAbo to honour her.” Shal e.*/*. Lear, L A. 

dcr'-O-gat-ed, pa. par. or u. [Derogate, v .] 

*der'-d-gate ly, wlv. [ldng. derogate; dy.] 
In a disparaging manner ; disparagingly. 

” More laugh'd at, that I should 
Once name you dt-rugatcly." 

Shake .*/*. , Antony & Cleop., II. 2. 

dSr'-o-gat-ing, pr. par., a. y ft s. [Dero- 
gate, t*.l 

A- & B. X.s pr. )Kir. t f; parheip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As suhst. : The act of detracting or dis- 
paraging ; derogation, detraction. 

der-o-ga -tion, s. [Fr. derogation ; Sp. dem- 
gacion ; Ital. derogation?, from Lat. derugotio 
= the alteration of a law, from derogatus, pa. 
par. of derogo .] [Derogate, r.J 

A. Ordinary lxmguoge : 

* I* Lit. : The act of revoking, annulling, or 
diminishing the force or effect of some part of 
a law. [B.] 

” It Is aUo certain that the Scripture la neither the 
derogation uor rdaxatiou of thAt Isa*.'’— South. 

IL Figuratively ; 

1. Tlie act of derogating or detracting from 
the worth, name, or character of a person or 
thing ; detraction, a disparagement, 

”1 e«y not this In derogation to Virgil”— Drydrn. 

2. That which derogates or detracts from 
tlie worth, name, or character of a person or 
thing ; a disparagement, a disgrace. 

"Is It fit I went to look upon him? Is there no 
derogation in' ft '—Shakesp. : Cymbeltne. li. 1. 

B. Law : The act of weakening or restraining 
a former law or contract. (JHmrfon.) 

•de-rog'-a-tive, a. [Low Lat. derogatims. 
from derogate, pa. par. of derogo.] Detract- 
ing, disparaging, derogatory. 

"That spirits are corporeal, seems to me a conceit 
derogative."— Browne : Vulgar Errourt. 

* dc-rog'-a tor l-ly, adv. [Eng. derogatory ; 
-ly.] In a derogatory, detracting, or disparag- 
ing manner ; disparagingly. 

” He was of a high, mutch spirit, and spake deroga- 
fnrily of Sir Ainias Pan let.' - A ah rev : Card. » ’oiteu 
(Anecdote 2), p 187. 

*de rog-a tor i-ness, s. [Eng. deroga- 
tory ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
derogatory. 

de-rot? ar tor y t a. [Lat. derngatorius, from 
derogatus, p;t par. of derogo ; Fr. ii?rogutoire.\ 
Tending to derogate or detract from the worth, 
name, or character of a person or thing; dis- 
paraging (generally followed by to before the 
person disparaged and from before the thing). 
"His language was severely censured by some if 
bis brother \ >eer8 as derogatory to their order.**— 
Uacaulay : Hint. Eng., cb. x. 

A derogatory clause, in a will, is a sen- 
tence or secret character inserted by the 
testator of which he reserves the knowledge 
to himself, with a condition that no will lie 
may make hereafter shall he valid unless this 
clause is inserted, word for w’ord. This was 
done as a precaution to guard against later 
wills being extorted by violence, or otherwise 
improperly obtained, 

* derre, a. [Dear.] Dearer, 

* der rey ne, v.t. [Deraign (I).] 

“Thai every schuld An hundred knichtes bryng. 

The batail to derreyne, as I you tolde.” 

Chaucer; C. T., 2,098, 2.099. 

der -rl-as, s. [An Abyssinian word, accord- 
ing to the spelling of Pearee, while Hempreeh 
writes it A'urrat.] 

Zool. : A baboon, ('ynocephahts JIamadryas, 
found in Arabia ami Abyssinia. The Arabic 
flame of it is Rot Kill or Ituhba. Though not 


derogate descanting 


now oecunmg in Egypt, it is sculptural! on 
the monuments of that country. 

dor riek, ' der ric, deric, der lch, s. 

[Koretyni. see det. 1. l.J 

I. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. The name r»f a celebrated hangman of 
Tyburn, whose name frequently occurs in 
plays of the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. 

'* He rides circuit with the devil, and Herrick murt 
be Ills boat, and Ty borne the tune at whicb he will 
light.” — Decker : lieltnnn of London (1G1GJ. 

* 2. A common hangman. 

* 3. A gallows. 

M l*ox o’ the fortune-teller 1 Would Derritk had been 
hid fortune neven yearn ago 1— to crow iny love tbo*.” 
Puritan, lv„ 1. Buppl. U* teh., 11. Go2. 

1. In the same sense as II. 

IL Machinery : 

1, A form of hoisting machine. The 
peculiar feature of a derrick, which distin- 
guishes it from some other forms of hoist ing- 
macliiiies, is that it has a boom stayed Irom a 
central post, which maybe anchored, but is 
usually stayed by guys. A derrick has one 
leg, a shears two, and a gin three. A cram* 
has a post and jib, A whin or whim has a 
vertical axis on which a rope winds. Th** 
capstan has a vertical drum for the rope, and 
is rotated by bars. The windlass Ins a hori- 
zontal barrel, and is rotated by handspikes, 
Tlie winch has a horizontal barrel, and is 



frequently tin* means of winding up the taekle- 
rope of the derrick ; it is rotated by cranks. 
The crab is a portable winch, and has cranks. 
The derrick is more common ly used in the 
United States than in Europe, aud has at- 
tained what appears to be maximum effective- 
ness with a given weight. Two spars, three 
guys, and two sets of tackle — one for the jih 
and one for the laid— complete the apparatus, 
except the winch, crab, or capstan for hoist- 
ing. The invention is nautical, the original 
being the sailor’s contrivance, made of a spai*e 
topmast or a boom, aod the appropriate 
tackle. Such are used in masting, putting in 
boilers and engines, aud hoisting heavy 
merchandise on board or ashore. 

2 The derrick-crane is a combination of the 
two devices, as its name imports, having 
facility for hoisting and also for swinging the 
load horizontally. (Knight.) 

* der-ril, * derle, s. [Ltym. unknown.] A 
broken pieee of bread. 

” der rin, s. (Etym, unknown ] A broad, 
thick cake or loaf of oat or barley meal, or of 
pease and barley meal mixed. 

* der -ring, a. ft s. [Daring] 

* derring-do, derring-doe, ». An act 

of daring. (Spenser: Sheplteards Calender, Sept.) 

• derring doer, s. A dner of daring 
acts. {Spenser : F. Q., IV. ii. S $.) 

der rin ger, s. [Frmn the name of the 
inventor.] A short-barrelled pistol of large 
hore. (dmer.) 

der-tron, der'-trum, s. (pi. der-tra). 
[Late Gr. Segrpov (dertron) = a vulture's beak. ] 

Ornith : The end of the upper mandihle, 
when hooked, furnished with a nail, or 
otherwise differing from the rest of the bill 

derve, der ven, v.t. & i. [A.S. drorfm ; 

O, S. fartUrvon.) 

1. Trans. : To hurt, to pain, to harm, 

*' thou riothiup adreU. for non schal the <ierue. " 

Jnteph of A ri mat hie, 4 V. 


2. Intrant.: To hurt, to pain. 

'* A lutel Ihurt 1 the! rin de earth ioor« thxu uet* * 
liiuchel llhe Iiele . Anrrtn lUtele, j». ill 

* derve-ncaae, [Mid. Eng derve ; -ilm ] 
Fain. 

" Thee tb«l hefcle-t <h rueue*..e on tbte»e Hu*. ~— 

O. Eng. l/ornilu i, |<. 21. 

der' viah, der vis, der viao, der- 
wish, a l IN* is. dnrvish. . (n.) poor, (>.) a 
dervish, a monk.] A Mohammedan monk or 
religions fanatic, who makes a vow' of loverly 
and austerity of life. Thera are several orders, 
some living in inon«ist<Ti* s, some as hermits, 
and some as wandering imuidicants. Some, 
called dancing dervishes, are accustomed to 
spin or whirl themselves round for hours at a 
time, until they work themselves into a stato 
of frenzy, when they arc Ix lieved to be in- 
spired. 

*' A Gil<tive DrreUe, from the Plmt*- b lie.-t 

Kiicajted. is here — himself wouhl t-ell the rvitt,** 

Hyron ■ Cortair. IL A 

* des, s. [Dais.] 

* de-sar cln-a tion, *. (Lat. d* = away, 
from, ami m»rdmr = a load.] Tlie act of un- 
loading. (Ash.) 

* de^'-art, «. & «. [Desert.] 

" The Bceue* are de*art now and here. 

Where flourished once a forest fair." 

Scoff ; Si ami ion, IL (Introd.) 

* des'-blame, r.f. [O. Fr. desblamer.) To 
clear lrom Idame, to acquit. 

" Dethlameth me If any wt.rde >x* lame.' 

Chaucer : Troilut IL (jTtiein.l IT 

des -cS.nt, 5. [O. Fr. descant, deschant ; F. 

Reliant; Low Lat. discantus; from dis= apart, 
and cant us = a song.] 

I. Ordinary Ijinguage : 

1. A song or tune with modulations, or Id 
parts. 

■’ • Wake. Maid of Lorn 1* 'twaa thus they sung, 

And vet more proud the detect nt ruac " 

Scoff . Lord of the Jtlet, L X 

2. A treble, an accompaniment. 

” Nay, now you are too flat. 

Ami mar the concord with too harsh a descant" 
Shake »p. ; Two Gent, of Ycron't , L X 

* 3. A discourse, a disputation, a discus- 
sion, a series of comments. 

•' And look you get a j rayer-book in your hand. 

And btand between two churchmen, go-xl my lord ; 
For on that ground I'll make a holy descant." 

Shake tp . : iiichard III., iiL 7. 

II, Mus. : Tb^ addition of a part or jiartsto 
a tenor or subject. This art, the forerunner of 
modern counterpoint and harmony, grew out 
of the still earlier art of diaphony or the 
orgamun. It may be said to Lave come into 
existence at the end of the eleventh or begin- 
ning of the twelfth century 7 . Originally, as 
had been previously the case with diaphony, 
it consisted nf two parts only, but later in it> 
life developed into motetts and various other 
forms of composition. The real difference 
between diaphony and descant seems to have 
been that the former was rarely, if ever, more 
complicated than note against note, whereas 
descant made use of the various proportionate 
value of notes. [Diaphonv,] Double descant 
is where the parts are contrived in such a 
manner that the treble may be made th«- 
b:iss, and tlie bass the treble. (Stniner A 
Barrett , etc.) 

des cant , des -cant, v.t. (Descant, $.] 
L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. Lit. : To sing in parts. 

2. Fig. : To comment, or discourse at large; 
to dilate. 

earnest thou for this, vain boaster, to survey me, 
To detcant on my strength 7** 

Milton : Sainton Agonitfes, 1,227, 1,228, 

IL Music: To compose music in parts; to 
add a part or parts to a melody or subject. 

des-c&nt'-cr, s [Eng. descant; -rr.] ODe 
who descants. 

des-cS,nt -mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Descant, r.} 
A, & B, As pr. par. A jiarticip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. ds substantive : 

L The act or art of composing musie in 
parts, or of adding a part or parts to a melody 
or subject. 

2. The act of commenting or discoursing at 
large ; a comment, a discourse. 

•‘According to the detcantingt of fanciful m-u." 
Burnet : Life of Ixrrd Rochester, p. 107. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; wc, wet, here, eamel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, as, oe=e; ey = a. qu = kw, 
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*d£-sc&t'-tcr, *de skat-er, v.t. [Pref. 
i/es - Lat. dis = apart, and Em*. scatter (q.v.).] 
To scatter widely. 

Hit is so deskntered bothe bider and thldere." 

Political Songs, p. 337. 

de sccnd v.i. & t. [Fr. descendre; Sp. 
Port, descender ; ltal. descender e, from Lat. 
dcscendo, from de — down, and scando — to 
climb.] 

A. Intransitive : 

I, Literally: 

1, Of animate beings: To move, pass, or 
conic downward from a higher to a lower 
position. 

•* 1 saw the Spirit descending from heaven like a 
dove, ami it abode upon him .'* — Job n 1. 32. 

2. 0/ inanimate objects: To fall, flow, or run 
down. 

"The rain descended, and the flowls came, and the 
winds hlew. and beat upon that house."— .Vaff vit 25. 
IL Figuratively : 

1. To come or go down. (Implying an 
arrival at a place.) 

"He shall detrend Into battle and perish.**— 1 Sam. 
xxvl 10. 

2. To come down, to invade, to attack. 

** The goddess gives the alarm ; and soon la known. 
The Grecian deet detrending on the town. - ' 

Ihryden. 

3. To fall suddenly or violently. 

** His wished return with happy power befriend. 
And on the suitors let thy wrath detrend " 

Pope : Homer's Odyssey, iv, 1,011, 1,012. 

* 4. To retire ; to withdraw' oneself men- 
tally. 

** He. with honest meditations fed. 

Into himself descended." 

Milton : P. R.. it lin. in 

5. l’o spring ; to have birth, origin, or de- 
scent ; to be derived. 

*'. . . a much greater proportion of the opulent, of 
the highly detrended, ami of the highly educated, thau 
any other Dissenters could show."— Macaulay : Hist. 
Png., ch. xiv. 

t;. To fall or be transmitted in order of suc- 
cession ; to revert. 

*' The father’s natural dominion, the paternal power, 
caunot descend unto him liy inheritance." — Locke. 

7. To come down, to pass on ; as from more 
Important to less important matters. 

•’Congregations discerned the small accord that was 
among themselves, when they detrended to particu- 
lar."— .1/ ore : Decay of Christian Piety 

* S. To condescend. 

*• Descending to play with little children.*’ — Evelyn. 

9. To lower or abase oneself morally or 
socially ; as, to descend to an act of meanness. 

B. Transitive : 

1. To walk, move, or pass along downwards 
from above to below. 

** By all the fiends, an armed force 
Descends the dell, of foot and horse.” 

Scott : Rokeby, lv. 28. 

* 2. To come down from. 

**Thon factious Duke of York, descend my throne. 
And kneel for grace and mercy at my feet." 

Shakesp. : 3 Henry VI., L 9. 

de-S 9 end -a-ble, a. [Descendible.] 

de fend -ant, * de-s 9 end-ent, s. [Fr. 

descendant , pr. par. of descendre = to descend.] 
A person proceeding from an ancestor in any 
degree ; offspring, issue. 

"The defection of our first parents and their de 
scendants.”— Hale : Christ Crucified. 

de-S 9 end -ed, pa. par. or a. [Descend.] 

* de-39end -ent, de S 9 end ant, a. & s. 

[Lat. descendens, pr. par. of descendo = to de- 
scend.] 

A. As ailjective : 

1, Lit. : Descending, falling, moving, or 
passing downwards. 

"This descendant juice is that which principally 
nourishes both fruit and plant "—Ray: On the Crea- 
tion. 

2. Fig. : Descended, sprung, proceeding. 

" More than mortal grace 
Speaks thee descendenl of ethereal race." 

Pope. 

B. vis subst. : A descendant. 

'Abraham's desetmderts according to the flesh." — 
Clarke : ten the Evidences, prop. xiv. 

tde S 9 end^n tal ism, s. [Formed with 
sulf. -ism, as if from'* an Eng. descendental.) 
A lowering, disparaging, or depreciation. 

"The grand unparalleled peculiarity of Teufels- 
drllckh is, that with all this Descendentalism, he com- 
bines a Transcendentalism no less superlative."— Car- 
lyle . Siirtor Resartus, bk, i., ch. x. 

de-S9end'-er, s. [Eng descend; -er.] 

L One who descends or goes down. 


From among the descenders Into the pit, or from 
going (Inwii.'-ffammowl : Works, lv, yj, 

* 2. One who ik descended from a certain 
ancestor. 

’ If IFrtf of furmulon in the descender: 
[Fobmedon], 

*de S9cnd i bil i ty, s. [Eng. descend- 
ible; - ity .] The quality of being descendible. 

*• He muut necessarily take the crown . . . with all 
its inherent properties ; the first and principal of 
which w»»* ita descendibility. Rlackstone ; Comment., 
bk i., ch. lit 

de-s$end -l-ble, a. [Eng. descend ; -able.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : That may or can be de- 
scended ; admitting of descent. 

2. Law: That may or can descend or be 
transmitted from an ancestor to an heir. 

"Consequently their ancestor must have a descend 
estate." — »s'ir PC. Jones: Comm, on Issue. 


defend Ihg, pr. par., a., & s. [Descend.] 

A. As pr. pa r . ; (See the verb). 

B. -4s adjective : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit . : Coming, moving, or passing down ; 
descendant. 

" With piercing froats or thick descending rain." 

Pope : Homer's Iliad, ill «. 

2. Fig. : Proceeding, springing. 

II, Technically : 

1. Astron. : The opposite of ascending (q.v.). 

2. Bot. : An epithet applied to that part of 
the plant, as tin root, which goes into the 
earth ; sloping d» wn Aards. 

3. Her. : An epithet applied to an animal, 
bird, Ac., the head of which is represented as 
turned towards the base of the shield. 

4. Math. : [Descending series]. 

5. Anat. : Directed downwards. 

(1) Descending latitude: 

Astron. ; The decreasing latitude of the 
moon or of a planet. 

(2) Descending node : 

Astron. ; That node of the moon in which 
it passes from the northern to the southern 
aide of the ecliptic. 

(3) Descending series: 

Math. : A series in which each term is 
numerically less than the one preceding it ; 
thus the progression b, 4, 2, 1 is a descending 
series. 

(4) Descending signs of the zodiac : 

Astron.: Those signs through which the 

sun passes whilst approaching liis greatest 
southern declination. They are Cancer, Leo, 
Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, and Sagittarius. 

(5) Descending vessels: 

Anat. : Those which carry the blood down- 
wards, that is, from the higher to the lower 
parts of the body. 

C. -4s substantive : 

I. Ord. Lang, : The act of moving, passing, 
or coming downwards ; descent. 

*' Thia descending of the heaveuly cltie Jerusalem.'' 

— Udal: Revelation, ch, xxL 

II. Technically : 

1. Law: Transmission or descent from an 
ancestor to an heir. 

2. Mus. : The passing from a higher pitch 
to a lower. 


descending- letter, s. 

Print. : One of those letters which descend 
below the line, as /, g , j, p , q t y. 

de S9end Ing ly, adv. (Eng. descending ; 
-ly.] In a descending manner 


de~S 9 en sion, * de seen-ei-oun, * di 
seen-el oun, s. [O. Fr. & Sp: descension ; 
ltal. descensione ; from Lat. descensio, from 
descensus, pa. par. of descendo.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : The act of falling, moviDg, or sink- 
ing downwards ; descent. 

"They hinder both the descension and concoction of 
the meat that ia taken after them ." — Venner I'ia 
Recta, p. 137. 

2. Fig. : A declension, a fall, a degradation. 


" From a god to a hull ! a heavy descension /*' 

•Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., LL 2 

II. Technically : 


* 1. Chem.: The falling downwards of the 
essential juice dissolved from the distilled 
matter. 


2. Astrow/my : 

(1) Right descension is an arc of the equi- 
noctial, intercepted between the next equinoc- 
tial point and the intersection of the meridian, 
passing through the centre of the object, at 
its setting, in an oblique sphere. 

(2) Oblique descension is an arc of the equi- 
noctial intercepted between the next equinoc- 
tial point, and the horizon, passing through 
the centre of the object, at its setting, in an 
oblique sphere. 

(3) Descension of a sign is an arc of the 
equator, which sets with such a sign or part 
of a zodiac, or any planet in it. 

(4) Right descension of a sign is an arc of the 
equator, which descends with the sign below 
the horizon of a right sphere, or the time the 
3ign is setting in a right sphere. {Craig.) 

"That he be nat retrograd . . . ne that he be nat Ln 
his dcsrtrsicioun, lie coigued with no planete in hisd*- 
Mcencioun."— Chaucer : Astrolabe, p. 19. 

* de-S 9 en sion al, a. (Eng. descension ; -aJ.) 
Of or pertaining to descension or descent. 

*[ Descensiowd difference: 

Astron. ; The difference between the right 
and oblique descension of any star or point in 
the heavens. 

* de-S9en -Sive, a. [Lat.descens(i/s), pa. par. 
of descendo ; Eng. adj. stiff -ire.] Descendent, 
descending, tending downwards. 

*de S 9 en' sor le, ’ de-s 9 en'-sdr-y, *. 

[Low lat. desi'snsorium, from descensus, pa. 
par. of descendo.] 

Chem . : A vessel in which distillation by 
descent was carried out. [Descent.] 

" Our nrinalB and our desccns<trie*.'' 

Chaucer : C. T., 18.280. 

"de S9en sor i um, s. [Low Lat.] 

Chem.: The same as Descensorie (q.v.). 

de-S9ent’, * dls sent, s. (Fr. descents, 
formed from descendre, as vente from vtndre ; 
Lat. descensus.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) The act of descending, moving, or paw- 
ing from a higher to a lower place. 

" Why do fragments, from a mountain rent. 

Tend to the earth with such a swift descent /" 

Blackmore : Creation. 

(2) An inclination, declivity, slope ; a road 
or way of descending. 

** The heads and sources of rivers flow npon a descent, 
. . . without which they could not flow at alL"— 
Woodward : Hatural Htxtory. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Progress downwards. 

•‘Observing such gradual and gentle descents down- 
wards, . . the rule of analogy may make It probahl* 
that it is bo also in things above."— Locke. 

4 (2) Course. 

" The verie dissent of ethlmologie." 

Chaucer : Remcd. of Loon 

(3) A degree, a step in the acale of rank. 

**. . . infinite descents 
Beneath what other creatures are to thee.** 

Milton : P. L., vuL 410, 411. 

(4) An invasion, a hostile landing from tha 
eea. 

** The outcry against those who were . . . suspected 
of liav ing invited the enemy to make a descent ou our 
shores was vehement and general. "—Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. xvL 

(5) An attack, an attempt. 

** For, should the fools prevail, they stop not there 
But make their next descent upon the fair." 

Dryden. 

* (h) A fall or falling from a higher state ; 
degradation, abasement. 

’*0 fouldescen/, that I. who erst contended 
With gods to sit the highest, am now constrain'd 
Into a beast.” Milton : P. L., ix^ 163-6&. 

* (7) The lowest place or part. 

** To the de-veenf and dust below thy foot, 

A moat tMad-s)>otted traitor." 

Shakesp. : Lear, t. 3. 

(3) The state of being descended from ao 
original or ancestor. 

"All of them, even without such a particular claim, 
had gTeat reason to glory in their common descent 
from Abraham, b oae, and Jacob, * — J tterbury. 

(9) Birth, extraction, lineage. 

"He had great and various titles to consideration { 
descent, fortune, knowledge, experience, eloquence.”— 
Macaulay : 17 Lit. Eng., ch. x. 

(10) Source, origin. 

** Know their spring, their head, their true descent." 

Shakesp. : Romeo <f- Juliet, v. 3. 

* (11) A single step in the line of genealogy ; 
a generation. 


boil, poiit, Jo^l; cat, 9 ell, ehorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this: sin, as : expeet, Xenophon, exist. ph = f. 

-clan, -tlan = shan. -tion. -slon = shun ; -tlon. -sion zhun. -eious, -tlons, -slons - shus. -ble, -die, Jtc. — beL d^L 
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“Even tlirice Haven descent* the crown rrtiln'd, 

Till aged Ueh by true i>erit..gu It gain'll.' 

Spenser. F. Q., il. X. 46. 

* (12) Oflapring, denecndanis, heirs. 

' From lilm 

His whole descent, who thue shall (Uruuui win." 

Milton ; F. L., xlL *08, 209. 

II. Technically: 

* 1. Chem. : Distillation by descent, a mode 
of distillation in which the lire was applied at 
the top and round the sides nf the vessel, the 
orifice of which was at the buttmn, so that 
the vapours were made to distil downwards. 
[Descen-orie.J 

2. Her. : A term expressive of coming down 
from above, as a lion in tbsernt , with his head 
towards the base point and his heels toward 
one of the corners of the chief, as though lie 
were leaping down from some high place. 

3. Law: A passing from an ancestor to an 
heir ; a transmission by succession or inherit- 
ance. Lineal descent is where property descends 
directly from father to son, and from son to 
grandson ; collateral descent is where it pro- 
ceeds from a man to a brother, nephew, or 
other collateral representative. 

"If thn agreement and consent of raon first gave a 
sceptre lut'j any ones hand, that also must direct lbs 
descent aud conveyance."— Locke. 

4. Music : A passing from a higher degree 
of pitch to a lower. 

5. Mec.h. : Descent of bodies is their motion 
towards the centre of the earth, occasioned 
by the attraction of gravity, either directly, 
obliquely, or by curves. 

descent-east, s. 

Law : The devolving of realty upon the heir 
on his ancestor dying intestate* (JF/iarfon.) 

descent-theory, s. 

Dial. : The theory advocated by Mr. Darwin 
that any peculiarity, as of structure, colouring, 
&c., existing in a number of allied species, ia 
best accounted for by aupposing that they de- 
scended frorn a common ancestor, possessing 
that characteristic. 

’* Hence, lu accordance with the deseent-thmrv. we 
may infer that these nine socles. and probably all the 
others of the genus, are descended from an ancestral 
form which was coloured in nearly the same manner." 
— Darwin : Descent of Man (1871), ch. xL. p. 3S8. 

desclolzlte (pron. da-clwa-zite), s. 

[Named after M. Descloizeaux, a French 
mineralogist.] 

3/i«. : An orthorhombic mineral, of an olive- 
green colour, occurring in small crystals 
clustered on a ailicionsand ferruginous gangne 
from South America. Hardneas, 3*5 ; sp. gr., 
5*839. (Dana.) 

* des-col’-our, v.t. (Discolour.) 

de-scrib'-a-ble, a. (Eng. describe); -able.) 
That may or can be described ; capable of de- 
scription 

**. . . four hundred aud forty-six muscles, dissect ihle 
and describablef—Puley : Sat. TkeoL, ch. lx. 

de -seri be, v.t & i. [Lat. deseribo = to write 
down, (o draw out : de. = down, fully, and 
scribo = to write ; Sp dcscriHr ; ltal. deseri - 
vere; Fr. deer ire.] (Descrfve.) 

A. Trans if ire. 

I. Ordinaiy Language : 

1. To draw, trace out, or delineate. (II.] 

2. To form or trace out by motion. 

* 3. To set down, to distribute. 

" Describe the land into seven parts, and hring the 
description hither to me "—Josh. xviiL 6. 

4. To set forth the qualities, characteristics, 
properties, or features of anything in words ; 
to depict. 

’* I pray thee, over-nanoe them : and oa thon namest 
them, I will describe them." — Shakvsp. : Merchant of 
Venice, I. 2. 

5. To narrate, relate, recount, or explain. 

II. Gconi. : To draw or lay down a figure. 
"About a given circle to describe a triangle equi- 
angular to a given triangle."— Euclid. IV. 8. 

B. Difrans. : To give a description, to ex- 
plain, to narrate, to relate. 

de-scrib'ed, pa. par. or a. (Describe.) 

de-scrib'-ent, a. & #. (Lat. describes, pr. 
par. of deseribo.] 

* A, As adj. : Describing, marking out by 
Its motion. (As/i.) 

B. As substantive : 

Geom. : The line or surface from the motion 
of which a surface or body is supposed to be 


descloizite— desecratin g 


generated or described which cannot be mea- 
sured. ( 11'eale .) lu the case of a line the 

deseribent is a point, and of a surface it is a 
line. A generatrix (q.v.). 

de scrib'~cr, * de scry ber, a. [Eng. de- 
scribe); -cr.J One who describes. 

"From a plantation and c lany. an Island near 
Spain waa by thu Greek describer* named Erytlira."— 
Broume. 

de serib' lng, pr. par., a., A a. [Describe.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. £ jiarticip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C, As substantive. : 

1. Ord. Lang. ; The ar t of describing, de- 
fining, explaining, or relating. 

2. Geom. : The act of drawing or laying 
down a figure. 

* de scrie, v. [Descry.] 
de-scrTcd, pa. par. (Descry, t>.) 

* de scri-eng, s. (Desckyino.) 

de-SCrl cr, s. [Eng. descry; -er.J One who 
descries, discovers, or espies ; a discoverer. 

** The glad drscriee shall imt mb* 

To tiute the nectar of u kliM." Crashaw. 

* de script , a. & s. (Lat. description, ncut. 
sing, of descriptus, pa. par. of deseribo — to 
describe.) 

A, As adj. : Described. 

B. As sulot. : A plant that bus been de- 

scribed. (Ash.) 

de-scrip tlon, • de scrip cl oun, * di- 
scrip ci-on, s. (Fr. description ; Sp. descrip • 
cion; Port, tlcscripgUt ; ltal. descrizione, from 
Lat descriptio , from descriptus, pa. par. of 

deseribo. ] 

t 1. The act of writing down or registering ; 
a census. 

•* Svryne . . . bigan to make thi* dlscrijxnon.’’— 
Wycliffc . Set. Works, i. 310. 

2. The act of drawing, delineating, or repre- 
senting a figure by a plan. 

"The description la either of the earth and water 
both together, and it ia done by circle*. "—A Gregory : 
PoSihuma. p 257. 

3. The figure or appearance of anything 
represented by visible lines, marks, colours, 
&c. 

4. The act of describing, defiuing, or setting 
forth the qualities, characteristics, properties, 
or features of anything in words, ao as to 
convey an idea of It to another. 

M A poet most refuse all tedious and unnecessary 
descrijdions ; a robe which is too heavy is leas an 
ornament than a burthen ." — Dry dm. 

5. The act of narrating, relating, recounting, 
or explaining. 

6. The account, definition, or representation 
of anything given in words ; the (ms sage or 
sentence in which anything is described. 

'* In all which description there Is no one passage 
which does not speak something extraordinary and 
supernatural. "—South : Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 9. 

7. A combination of qualities which con- 
stitute a class, species, variety, or individual ; 
a kind, a sort. 

" Pav him six thousand, and deface the bond, . . . 
Before a friend of this description 
8 hall lose a hair." Shakesp . . Mer. of Venice, iii 2. 

* de -scrip’ ti on, v.t. [Description, s.) To 
describe. 

” I will description the matter to yon, If yon be 
capacity of it."— Shakesp. : Merry Wives, i. 1. 

de-scrip tive, a. [Fr. descriptif ; Sp. de- 
scriptivo ; ltal. descrittivo , from Low Lat. de- 
scriptive, from Lat. descriptus. (Descbipt.) 

1. Containing a description. 

“ 1 shall produce some noble lines which begin the 
ninth book of Lucan's Pharsalia, descriptive of the 
apotheosis of Pompey."— Looker-On, No SL 

2. Capable of describing ; having the power 
or faculty of describing. 

•• Above the reach of her dctcrijXive powers.”— Rey- 
nolds : Art of Painting, V. 92. 

descriptive geometry, s. The appli- 
cation of geometry to the representation of 
the forms of bodies upon a plane, in sm-h a 
manner that their dimensions may be mea- 
sured or computed, as distinguished from 
perspective projections, which give only a 
pictorial representation. The situation of 
points in space ia represented by their ortho- 
graphical projections in two planes at right 
angles to each other, called the planes of 
projection. It is used in civil and military 
engineering and fortification. (Weak. &c.) 


descriptive geology, a. Thai branch 

of geology which confines itself to the con* 
sideration of facts and appearances as pre- 
sented in the rocky crust of the earth. 

de-scrip -tive-ly, ado. (Eng. descriptive; 
-ly ] In a descriptive manner ; by descr»i>- 
Uou. 

de-scrip'-tive ness, a. [Eng. descriptive; 
-ness. J The quality ol being descriptive. 

'*. . - whether w ith dramatic energy and plctor»**que 
dc.tcriptiemrtt, >>r in th>; calm, iaa*iwli*.ciw style of the 
Kvaii^eDcol record."— Daily Telegraph, bept. L lwci. 

* de-scri ve, • de screvc, * de-scryve, 
* dc -scry-vcn, * di scryve, * di 
skryve, " dy scryfe, ‘ dy scryvc, v.t. 
(O. Fr. deseri vre ; lul. desen cere ; I’ort. de- 
screver, from Lat. deseribo (q. v.). Deprive is 
lima a donblet of describe , and the older 
form.) 

1. To describe, to explain. 

"We may judge and descry re the dyversytoof ou« 
•yuim fr^m an other.*'— Bp. Fisher . Ps. xxxtx. 

2. To enroll, to register. 

"A inaiiudement went out fro Ceanr August that al 
the world achuido bo discryucdL' — U y cliff e : Luke u. L 

’ de-scriv ing, ’ de-scriv-yng, * dy- 
SCryv-jmg, pr. par. & s. (Dkscf.ive.) 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As substantive : 

1. The act of registering or enrolling ; & 
census. 

’ This first discryuwng waa tnaod of Cyryne."— 
WycUffe . Luke iL 2. 

2, The act of describing ; description. 

de scry , * de-scrie, * de-scrye, * de- 
scry-en, * de-scry-yn, ' di-scrygbe, 
dy-scrye, v.t. (<J. Fr. descriTt, a shortened 
form of dcscrivre (ct‘. Fr. deertre), from Lat. 
deseribo. Descry is thus a doublet of describe 

(q-v.).] 

* 1. To describe, to depict, to explaiu. 

“ Descry y it . Deseribo. "—Prompt. Parc. 

t 2. To detect, to discover. 

". . - to descry new land*. 

River*, or mountain*, in her spotty glolw,* 

Mdlon : P. U, j. 2 » 0 , 29L 

* 3. To spy out, to explore, to examine. 

•‘And the houae of Joseph sent to descry Beth«L'*— 

Judges L 23. 

4. To see, to observe, to behold. 

" What tudden blaze of majesty 
Is that which we from hence descry. 

Too divine to be mistook ?" 

MtO on : A rcades (songl 

* 5, To give notice of, to discover, to reveaL 

•‘ He w. uld to him deverxe 
Great treason to him meant ~ 

Spenser; F. Q., VI. riL 12. 

* de-sery', s. [Descry, r.) A discovery, a 
thing discovered. 

“. . . the main descry 
Stands on the hourly thought." 

Shakesp. : Lear, iv, 8. 

de-scry -ing, * de scri-ung, * di scry- 
ing, pr. par. & s. [Descry, r‘.) 

A- As pr. par. ; (See the verb). 

B. As subst. : The act of discovering, de* 
tecting. or beholding. 

Vpon the first descrim g of the enimies approach.' 
—Bolinshed: Bist.scot. (Donald.) 

* des-dain’, * des-deyne, v. [Disuain.] 

* des-dayn', s. [DisnAiN.] 

* des -G-erate, a. [Lat. drsecratus, pa. par, 
of desecro = to desecrate : de ~ away, from, 
and sacro — to make sacred ; sacer = sacred.) 
Desecrated, profaned. 

des -e crate, v.t. (Desecuate, a.] 

1. To divert from any sacred or religious 
purpose to which anyth mg has been conse- 
crated ; to treat in a sacrilegious manner, to 
profane. 

“ It cannot he Imagined that the most holy vessel 
which wa3 onco c- usccratcd to he a receptacle of the 
Deity, should afterwords be desecrated aud prophaned 
by human use." — Bp. Bull ; Sermons, vol. n, ser. 4. 

“ 2. To divest of a sacred character, or 
office. 

The clergy cannot suffer corporal punishment 
Without being first desecrated.”— 7 ooke. 

des -e-crat-ed, pa. par. or a. (Desecrate.) 

des’-e-crat-mg, pr. par. t a., & s. (Desk- 
cratb, r.J 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 


Cite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, ber, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p$t, 
or, wore, w^lf, work, whd, son; mute, eub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ve, ce = e ; ey — a. qu = kw. 
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C. As subst. : Tho act of profaning or treat- 
ing sacrilegiously ; desecration. 

des -e-crat-or, des-e-crat-er, s. [Eng. 

desecrat.e); -or; er.] Ooe who desecrates. 

des-o-cra'-tion, s. [Lat. desecrat(ux), pa. 
par. of destero; Eng. suff. -io?i.] The act of 
diverting from any sacred or religious pur- 
pose or use to which anything lias been con* 
Beerated ; a treating sacrilegiously ; a profaning 
or profanation. 

" Boas to threaten a, gradual desecration of that holy 
dey.”— Portions : On I'rqf. o/ the Lord's Holy Day. 

de-seg-men-ta'-tion, s. [Pref. de, and 
Eng. /segmentation.] The process or result of 
uniting two or more segments or nietameres 
of the body. The coalescence of the bones 
of the skull is a well-known example. 

de-seg'-ment-cd, a. [Pref. dr, and Eng. 
segmented.] Marked by the coalescence of 
two or more segments. 

des'-ert (1), * des-art. * des-erte, a. A s. 

[Fr. desert (a. A s.) ; Lat. deserhts = waste, de- 
serted, pa. par. of desero = to desert; Ital. A 
Port, deserto ; Sp. desierto.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Deaetted) uninliabited, un- 
cultivated, untilled ; waste. 

" And he took them, and went aside privately into a 
desert place belonging to the city called Beth Baida,”— 
Luke ix 10. 

* 2. Scots Law : Prorogued, adjourned. 

*' That this present parliament proceide & stande 
our without ouy coutinuaeioun, ay & quhill it pleisa 
the kingis gTace that the samin be desert, A his spe- 
ciale command® gevin tbareto .” — A cts J at. V., 1539 
0814). p. 353. 

11 For the difference between desert and 
solitary, see Solitary. 

B. vis substantive : 

1. Lit. : A waste, uninhabited, uncultivated, 
or deserted place ; a waste, a wilderness. 
Specifically, tho Deserts of Africa, Arabia, and 
Central Asia, which are arid, sandy, and 
shingly ; the desert steppes of northern Asia, 
which are partly barren, and partly covered 
with rough grasses ; and the desert plains of 
Australia, which are scrubby and waterless. 

*• Bi the desert awei che nam." Gen. A ExotL, 1,227. 

2. Fig. : Solitude, dreariness. 

* Fair was she and young; hut, alas! before her 
extended 

Dreary mid vast and silent, the desert of life . . ." 

Longfellow : Evangeline, LL L 

desert-bird, s. The pelican. 

" The desert-bird 

Whose beak unlocks her bosom's stream. 

To still her famished nestlings’ scream.^ 

Byron : The Giaour. 

desert-dweller, s. A hermit, 

" Or if, in lonely glen or strath, 

The desert-dweller met his path . . 

Scott : Lady qf the Lake , IIL 4. 

desert-flora, s. 

Botanical Geog. : The flora growing in the 
desert. According to Dr. C. C. Parry, that of 
North America, between 32* and 42° N. lat., 
presents a contrast between the annual and 
perennial plants, the former beiug of slight 
texture, evanescent and rapidly maturing ; The 
latter exhibiting scanty foliage, frequently 
apineacent branches, and large tap-roots, while 
the leaves are frequently coated with a copious 
resinous varnish, or a dense woolly tomentum, 
serving in either case to check growth. (Brit. 
Assoc. Rep, for 1870, pt. ii., p. 122.) The plants 
growing in the deserts of the Old World— the 
Egyptian one for example — present similar 
characteristics. 

desert-rod, 3. 

Bot. : Ercmostachys, a genua of labiate 
plants from the Caucasus. (Trea3. of Botany.) 

de-sert', V.l. & i. [Fr. dherter ; Sp. desertar ; 
Ital. desertar e, from Lat. desertus, pa. par. of 
desero = to desert ; de = away, from, and sero 
= to join, to bind.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To go away; to forsake; to abandon; 
to prove faithless to. 

" Deserted at hia utmost need 
By those his former bounty fed." 

Dryden : A texandcr t Feast, [v. 

2. To quit or leave without permission. 

3. To fail, to cease to help. 

**. . . hut found thatat that point the contemporary 
writers deserted ua ."—Lewis : Cred. Early Roman Hist. 
(1855). ch. lit., $ L 

4. To fall away from. 


"He hod never deserted James till James had de- 
serted tho throue . Macaulay : But. Eng., ch. XL 

B. Intransitive: 

Mil. tt Naval: To leave or abandon the 
service without permission. 

** If any militia man, having Joined the corps, shall 
desert during tho tune of annual exerciae, Ac."— Slat. 
Militia Act. 

* de-sert' (2), s. [Dessert.] 

de-sert' (3), * de-serte (2), * des-serte, s. 

[O. Fr. deserte — a thing deserved, merit, pa. 
par. of dcservir — to deserve.] 

1. A deserving; that which deserves or 
gives a claim to either reward or punishment 
equal or proportionate to the acts or couduct 
of the agent. 

** All without desert have frowned on me.” 

Shakesp. : Richard III., 1L L 

2. Merit, claim to reward or liononr. 

" Yet I confess that often ere this day. 

When I have heard your king's desert recounted. 
Mine ear hath tempted judgment to desire." 

Shakesp. : 3 llenry 17., iiL a 

3. That which ia deserved or merited. 

" Render to them their desert."— Ps. xxviii. 4. 

1[ Crabb thus discriminates between desert, 
merit , and worth: “Deserf is taken for that 
which is good or bad : merit for that which ia 
good only. We deserve praise or blame ; we 
merit a reward. The desert consists in the 
action, work, or service performed ; the merit 
has regard to the character of the agent or 
the nature of the action. The idea of value, 
which is prominent in the signification of the 
term merit, renders it closely allied to that of 
worth. The man of merit looks to the advan- 
tages which shall accrue to himself ; the man 
of worth is contented with the consciousness 
of what lie possesses in himself ; merit re- 
spects the attainments or qualifications of a 
man ; worth respects his moral qualities only. 
It is possible therefore for a man to have 
great merit and little or no worth. He who 
has great powers and uses them for the ad- 
vantage of liimself or others is a man of merit ; 
he only wlio does good from a good motive is 
a man of worth. We look for merit among 
men in the discharge of their several offices 
or duties ; we look for worth in their social 
capacities. From these words are derived 
the epithets deserved and merited , in relation 
to what we receive from others ; and deserving, 
meritorious, worthy, and worth, in regard to 
what we possess in ourselves : a treatment is 
deserved or undeserved ; reproofs are merited 
or unmerited : the harsh treatment of a master 
is easier to be borne when it is undeserved 
than when it is deserved ; the reproaches of a 
friend are very severe when unmerited . A 
labourer is deserving on account of his indus- 
try ; an artist is meritorious on account of his 
professional abilities ; a citizen is worthy on 
account of liis benevolence and uprightness. 
The first person deserves to be well paid and 
encouraged ; the second merits the applause 
which is bestowed on him ; the third is worthy 
of confidence and esteem from all men. Be- 
twixt worthy and worth there is this difference, 
that the former is said of tbc intrinsic and 
moral qualities, the latter of extrinsic quali- 
ties : a worthy man possesses that which calls 
for the esteem of others ; but a man is worth 
the property which he can call his own." 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

de-sert'-ed, pa. par. or a. [Desert, v.] 

deserter, de-§ert'-or, s. [Fr. dcsertcur, 
from deserter — to desert.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : One wbo deserts, forsakes, 
or abandons a cause, a party, a friend, Ac. 

"It was not without reluctance that the stanch 
royalist crossed the hated threshold of the deserter ." — 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng , ch. xvii. 

2. Mil. £ Naval: One who deserts from the 
service ; one who without leave absents him- 
self from his regiment, station, or ship, for a 
longer period than twenty-four hours, under 
which period be is classed as absent without 
leave. 

"The natives . . . would give them any intelligence 
of the deserter."— Cook : Voyages. voL L, hk. L, ch. xvL 

* de-^ert'-ful, a. [Eng. desert (3), s. ; 

High in desert or merit ; deserving, meritori- 
ous. 

" The due reward of your desertful glories 
Must to posterity remain." 

Beaum. A Piet. .* Laws of Candy, L 2. 

de-§ert'-mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Desert, v.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 


C. As subst. : The act of forsaking, abandon- 
ing, or leaving without permission ; desertion. 

de-§er'-tion, s. [Fr. desertion; sp. deser- 
cion; Ital. deseizlune, from l<at. deMutio, from 
desertus, pa. par. of desero — to desert (q.v.).] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of forsaking, abandoning, or de- 
serting a eanse, post, friend, Ac. 

". . - our adherence to on® will necessarily Involve 
ns in a desertion of the other."—- Rogers. 

2. The state or condition of being forsaken, 
abandoned, or deserted. 

II. Technically: 

1. Mil. £ Naval : The act of deserting from 
the service in which one is engaged. Deser- 
tion in time of peace is punishable by im- 
prisonment, and, if necessary, reduction ; in 
time of war the penalty is death. 

2. Theol. : Spiritual despondency ; a feeling 
of being forsaken by God. 

"Christ hears and sympathized with the spiritual 
agonies of a soul under desertion, or the prehbiires of 
some stinging affliction.” — South. 

1j To desert the diet : 

Scots Law : To relinquish the suit or prose- 
cution for a time (a forensic phrase). 

"If the prosecutor shall either not appear on that 
day. or not insist, or if any of the executions appear 
informal, the court deserts the diet, by which the in- 
stance also perishes.”— Ersk, Inst., B. iv. T. iv, $ iw. 

* desert -less, a. [Eng. desert (3), a. ; -Z&w.) 
Without merit or desert. 

” First, wbo think you the most desertless man to b« 
constable ? " — Shakesp. : Much Ado about Nothing, iii. 3. 

4 de-sert'-less-ly, adv. [Eng. desertless; - ly ,) 
Without deserving ; undeservedly ; unworthily. 

“ But now people will call yon valiant ; desert lexsly, 
I think; yet, for their satisfaction, I will have yoQ 
fight.”— Beaum. A Piet. : Ring and no King, iii. 2. 

t de^ -ert-ness, * de^'-ert-ncssc, s. [Eng. 

desert ; -7tm.] The state or condition of being 
desert or waste. 

"The dcsertnesse of the countrey lyin^ waste and 
*alu.'ige.” — Udal : Luke v. 

* de-^ert’ or, s. [Deserter.] 

t de-§er- tress, s. [Eng. deserter; -ess.] A 

female deserter. 


* de-§er-tri 9 e, * de-ser'-trix, s. [O. Fr. 

dcsertrice; Lat. desert rix, from desertus , pa. 
par. of desero.] A female who deserts. 

" Cleave to a wife ; hut let her be a wife, let her b* 
a meet help, a solace, uot a uothmg, not au adversary. 
Hot a dcsertrice .’' — Milton ; I ctruc/ujrdon. 


de-^er vo. v.t. & i. [0. Fr. deservir, desservir, 
from Lat. dcse rv to = to serve devotedly; dt 
(intena.), and servio — to serve.) 

A. Transitive : 

1. To merit, to be worthy of (whether good 
or bad). 

" Ungrateful man ! deserves not this thy care. 

Our troops to be&rteu, nud our toils to share ?* 
Pope: Homers Iliad, viL 414, 415. 

2. To merit or be worthy of for labour^ 
services, or qualities. 

(1) Of good or reward. 

" But mine and every god'» peculiar grace 
Hector deserves, of all the Trojan race." 

Pope: Homer's Iliad, xxiv. 87, 81 

(2) Of pain, punishment, or retribution. 

"Death is the only wages w# have all deserved.”— 
Beveridge i Sermon, vol. ii., ser. SO. 

* 3. To serve, to treat 

B. Intrans. ; To merit; to be worthy or 
deserving. 

" Richard hath heat deserved of all my sons." 

Shakesp. : 3 Henry VI., i. L 


de-§erv'ed, pa. par. or au [Deserve.] 

1. Merited. 

* 2. Deserving. 

" Unpltled let me di* 

And well deserved.” 

Shake ep,: All's Well, 11. L 

K For the difference between deserved and 
merited, see Desert (3), s. 


de-ferv'-ed-ly, adv. [Eng. deserved; -ly.] 
According to one's deservings, deserts, or 
merit ; worthily, justly. 

"A man deservedly cuts himself off from the affeo. 
tioua of that community which he endeavours to sul>- 
vert"— Addison. 


* de-^erv'-ed-ness, s. [Eng. deserved ; •ness.) 
The quality or state of deserving or meriting 

'* O) 'noxiousness and detervrdness to be destroyed.*— 
Goodwin : Works, voL L, pt. iiL, p. 170. 


boil, b(fr; poitt, cat, 5 ell, chorus, 9 hin, bengh; go, gem; tbin, this, sin, as ; expect, Xenophon, exist, -mg. 
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•de-^er've less, a. [Eng. deserve; dess.] Un- 
deserving. 

*' Deter vclett of the name of Paragon" 

Hcrrtck Uctpcridet, p, 79. 

dS-^orr'-er, ' diS-^erv-oilr, s (Eng. de- 
urv(e ) ; -er. ] One who deserves or merits. 

” Whose love la never linked to the detcrver, 

Till hi* deserts are jinat.” 

Bhakenp. . A ntouy k Cleopatra, l. 1. 

de-§erv'-ing, pr. par., a., 61 $. [Deserve.) 

A. As pr. pur. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Meriting, worthy, having de- 
served. Used— 

(1.) Absolutely. 

" 1 know her vlrtmius and well i Unerring." 

Shaketp. : Henry 17//., ill. 2 

(2.) Followed by of. 

" Deterring of a letter doom." 

Cowj>er ' Convcriatian, 414. 

C. As subst. : The act or state of meriting ; 
desert, merit. 

'* Spoke your deterring* like a chronicle. 

Making you ever letter tliau hln pralso. ' 

Shake up. ; 1 Henry ft'., v. 2. 

de-§erv'-ihg-ly, adv. [Eng. deserving; - ly .] 
In a deserving manner ; worthily, deservedly. 

” We have rained Sejanue ... to the highest and 
moat conspicuous i>oint of greatneas ; and. we hope, 
detervinglyP—B. Jon ton : Scjanut. v. 10. 

• des-cs-pelrc, ” desespeyre, «. [O. Fr 

desesprir, descsjioir.] Despair. 

" In de&etpeire a man to falle." Gower, il. 146. 

* des-es-per-aunce, s. [O. F r . desespe raiice.) 
Despair. 

"From detetperann c* thow be mv ehclde.” 

Chaucer : Troilut, il. 630. 

• dcs-cv-er-en, v.t. [Dissever.] 

•des -glse, * des guise, v.f. A s. [l>is- 

ouise, v. & s.) 

* des-gys yng, s. [Disguising.] 

des-ha-bille , js. [Fr. deshabill/ — undress. 
dcshabiUer = to undress : des = Eat. dis = 
apart, from, and habiller = to dress.] Un- 
dress . 

* des hen-our, * deseneur, v. & s. [Dis- 
honour.] 

• de-sie -eant, 0 . & s. [Lat. desiccans. |»r. 
par. of dcslcco = to dry up, to desiccate.] 

A. As adj. : Drying or tending to dry up. 

B. As subst. ; A preparation or application 
which has the quality of drying up, as the 
flow of sores, &c. 

‘"This, in the heginnlng. maybe prevented by de*ie- 
c anti, and wasted. — Witeman : Surgery, hk. viiL, c. 6. 

de -sie eate, v.t. <fc i. [Lat. desiccxitus, pa. 
par. of desicco = to dry up : de (intens.), and 
sicco — to dry up ; siccus — dry.] 

A. Trans. : To dry up, to exhaust of mois- 
ture. 

M Where there is molature enough, or superfluous, 
there wine helpeth to digest or deticcate the moisture. " 
— Bacon ; MaturaZ History. 

* B. Intrans, : To become dry. 

. . in the moist damps of a vault to dry and 
desiccate like the mummies in Egypt." — Hicaut : 
Greek Church, p. 277. 

* d^-sie -cate, a. [Lat. desiccatus.] Dried 

up. 

" As in bodies desiccate by heat or age " — Bacon ■ 
Life and Death, $ 842. 

dSs'-ic-cat-ed, pa. par. or a. [Desiccate, t?.] 

des'-le-cat-mg, pr. par,, a., & 3. [Desic- 
cate, t\] 

A. A B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or process of drying 
up ; desiccation. 

des-lC-ca tion, s. [Lat desiccatio, from 
desiccatus, pa. par. of desicco. ) 

1. The evaporation or drying off of the 
aqueous portion of bodies. It is practised 
with fruit, meat, milk, vegetable extracts, and 
many other matters. It is usually done by 
a current of heated dry air, and as such may 
be considered as distinguished from evapo- 
rators, so called, to which furnace heat or 
steam heat is applied. (Knight.) 

2- The atate or quality of becoming desic- 
cated. 

'* If the spirits Issue out of the bodv. there followeth 
desiccation, induration, and consumption."— Bacon. 


deserveless— design 


desiccation cracks, s pi 

fieol. : When clay and clayey ImmU arc desic- 
cated by the sun’s heat and become dry, they 
shrink and crack in all directions. Were inch 
beds to be overlaid by a new deposit of irnid 
or other soft matter, portions of it would 
enter these cracks, and the two strata, on 
being separated (after consolidation) would 
present the lower, the " mould," and the 
upper, the ” casts " of these Assures. Such 
appearances are frequent among the strata 
of all formations, are known as desiccation 
cracks, and are not to be confounded wiih 
joints, cleavage, and similar phenomena. 
(Page.) 

* de sic ca-tive, «. k s. [Eng. desieeat(e) ; 
-tre.] 

A. As adj . ; Having the property or quality 
of desiccating; tending to desiccate; desic- 
cant, 

"They are of a dcticratire or drying nature.”— 
Per rand Ixtvc of Uetanchoty, p. 368 (164"), 

B. As subst. : The same as Desiccant, s 
(q.v.). 

"The unhea • if a hedgehog are said tu br a great 
destccatire of fl»t,ula«. Huron : .Vat. Hitt., No. V79. 

des ic ea ter, s. [Eng. dmcca/(*); -nr.] 

('hem. : An apparatus used to dry chemical 
substances which are decomposed by heat, or 
by being exposed in a 11101 st state to theaction 
of the air. It consists of a vessel containing 
either sulphuric acid, chloride of calcium, or 
some other substance which has a great affinity 
for wafer ; over this is supported the vessel, 
or the porous plate containing the substance 
to he dried. The whole is covered by a bell 
jar resting on a glass plate, the edges of the jar 
being ground perfectly smooth and covered 
with grease so as to make the apparatus air- 
tight. 

dc sic ca tor y, a. [Eng. desiccat(e.) : - ory .] 
Tending to dry up. 

" Pork 1 b deticcatory, but it Btrentftheim.*’— Travelt 
of .1 nn char tit, it. 467. 

* de-sid -er a bie, n. [Lat. desidcmhilis.] 
To be desired*; worthy or deserving of desire. 

" And most men verily are of the same nature, pac- 
ing good aud detidorable things." — Holland : Plutarch, 
p. 124. 

t de-Sld -er-atc, a. [Lat. rteiderafits, pa. 
par. of desidero — to desire (q.v,).] Desirml, 
longed for, wanted. 

’• These are the parts which in the knowledge of 
mediemeare desiderate. "—Hacon . On Learning, iv. li. 

t de-sid -er ate, v.t . [Desiherate, n ] To 
desire, to long for. to want, to miss, to feel 
the loss or absence of. 

" We desiderate , in the first place, the civic title of 
the worthy aldermau.”— A<i« nhurgh Reriew, May, lRU, 
p. 123. 

de aid er-a -tion, s [Lat. desideratio, from 
desuicratus, pa. par. of desidero. ] 

t 1 . The act of desiderating, desiring, long- 
ing for, missing, or regretting ; desire, regret. 

" Detideration li inflicted by reminiscences.” — 11*. 
Taylor. 

* 2. That which is desiderated ; a desidera- 
tum. 

de aid er-a-tive, o. & s. [Lat. dcsidera- 
( lines.] 

A. As adjective : 

Ord. Lang. <1- Gram. : Having or expressing 
desire. 

"The verhi called deponent, detVlerative , frequenta- 
tive, Inceptive, &.c."—fieatt\e: Moral Science, pt. L, 
ch. L, § 3. 

B. As substantive : 

* 1. Ord. Ixing. : An object of desire or 
desideration ; a desideratum. 

2. Gram. : A verb formed from another, and 
expressive of a desire to do the action implied 
in the primitive verb. 

de sid -er a -tum (pi. de sid-^r-a'-ta), s 

[Lat. neut. sing, of desideratus , pa. par. of 
desidero = to desire.) Anything desired, 
wished for, or wanted ; a thing of which we 
feel the loss or absence ; a state of things to 
be desired. 

"A * good ' hater le still a desideratum in the world.” 
Carlyle Etsayt ; Burnt. 

* de-sid -dr y, s. [Lai. desiderinm, from de- 
sidero = to desire ] Desire. 

" My name is True Love, of cardinal desidcrj/. 

. . . the very exemplary. 

C/PzMcer ■ Balladt ; Craft of Louert 


* dd-sid' I~ose, dd sld I ous, a. [I>at 

tlesidiosus, from detsidui = sloth, idlenebS.J 
Idle, lazy, alothfnl. (Mansy Masters AU Thingt 
(1098), p. H.) 

* de-sid -T ous ndss, «. [Eng. dcsidious; 
•mess.] Hlotli, laziness, idleness. 

" The OermaitB perceiving mux detidP/utnet* and 
negligence.’— LtLind : To See. rrt/mweU In Wood* 
A tnenoe Ox on. 

* d6 sight’ ment (gh silent), s. [Fref. dt 

away, from*; Eng. sight (q.v.), and suff. 
-ment.] The act of making unsightly or die- 
figuring. 

"Bnbatltute Jury-inoatB at whatever detightmmt or 
dsjuage in risk?’— Timet (in OgUrlr). 

de ^lgn ( g silent), v.t. & f. [Fr. designer = to 
describe, dcssiner = to design, to draw ; Lat. 
dcsigno = to mark, to denote : de = down, 
and signo = to mark ; signum = a mark, a 
sign.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Lit. : To draw, to delineate by drawing ; 
to sketch in visible outline, to plan. 

’’ Thua while they aj»eedi their l>ace, the prince drtignt 

The new elected scat, and draws the llnea" I try den. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To denote, to mark or point out. 

"There must be wayi of detigning anil knowing the 
person to whom tills regal power of right belong* 
Locke. 

2. To project, to plan. 

" We are to observe whether the picture or outline* 
be well drawn, or, oa more elegaut artists term It, well 
detigned. Wot fan. 

X To purpose, to intend, to have in con- 
templation. (Southey.) 

4. To devote, or to set apart for a purpose. 

*’ But If a sweeter voice, and one detigned 

A hi easing to my country aud mankind. 

Reclaim the wandering thousands. . . .* 

Cowper Expottulatton, 726 - 28 . 

(1) Followed by for or as before the object 
intended. 

"Ask of politicians the end for which laws wer* 
originally detigned; and they will answer that the 
laws were detigned ax a protection for the poor and 
weak against tne oppression of the rich and powerfuL* 
—Burke : Vindication of Sat. Society. 

(2) Followed by to. 

" He was born to the inheritance of a splendid 
fortune ; he was detigned to the study of the law . 
Dry den. 

B. Intransitive : 

1 . To point out, to indicate. 

' Meet me tomorrow where the master 
And this fraternity shall dexign." 

Beaumont k Fletcher 

2. To plan, to intend, to purpose, to have 
in view. 

* 3. To direct one’s course ; to start for. 

•• From this city she detigned for Collin [Cologne]”— 
Evelyn. 

Crabb thus discriminates between to design, 
to intend, to mean, and to purpose: ’ ‘ Design 
and purpose are terms of higher import than 
intend and mean, which are in familiar use ; 
the latter atill more so than the former. The 
design embraces many objects ; the purpose 
consists of only one ; the former supposes 
something studied and methodical, it requires 
reflection ; the latter supposes something fixed 
and determinate, it requires resolution. A 
design is attainable ; a purpose is steady. We 
speak of the design as it regards the thin? 
conceived ; we speak of the purpose as if 
regards the temper of the person. Men of a 
sanguine or aspiring character are apt to form 
designs which caunot tie carried into execu- 
tion ; whoever wishes to keep true to his pur- 
pose must not listen to many counsellors. 
The purjiose is the thing proposed or set 
before the mind ; the intention is the thing 
to which the mind bends or inclines : purj* -e 
and intend differ therefore both in the nature 
of the action and the object; we purpr.q 
seriously ; we intend vaguely : we set aliout 
that which we purpose ; wo may delay that 
which we have only intended : tiie execution 
of one's purpose rests mostly with one’s self ; 
the fulfilment of an intention depends npon 
eircnmstances : a man of a resolute temper is 
not to be diverted from his purpose by trifling 
objects ; we may be disappointed in our inten- 
tions by a variety of untoreseen but uncon- 
trollable events. Mean, which is a term alto- 
gether of colloquial use, differs but little from 
intend, except that it is used for more familiar 
objects; to mean is simply to have in the 
mind ; to intend is to lean with the mind to- 
wards any thing. Purpose is always applied 
to some proximate or definite object ; intend 
and mean to that which is general or remote : 


&tc» fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father : we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t, 
or, wore, w^lf. work, who, son : mute, cub, cure, unite, eur, rule, fuller try, Syrian, as, 00 — e. ey = a. qu - kw. 
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W» purpose to set out at a certain time nr go a 
certain route ; we mean to set out as soon as 
we can, and go the way that shall be found 
most agreeable ; the moralist designs by his 
writings to effect a reformation in the manners 
of men ; a writer purposes to treat on a given 
anbject in snrne particular manner ; it is ridi- 
culous to lay down rules which are not in- 
tended to be kept : an honest man always 
means to satisfy his creditors. Design ami 
purpose are taken sometimes in the abstract 
sense ; intend and mean, always in connexion 
with the agent who intends or means . . . 
Design, when not expressly qualified by a con- 
trary epithet, is used in a bad sense in con- 
nexion with a particular agent ; purpose , in- 
tention and meaning, in an indifferent senae.'* 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

de ^ign' ( g silent), s. [Fr. dessin ; 1 tal. disegno; 
8p. designio.l [Design, v.) 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : The idea formed in the mind of an 
artist on any particular subject, which he 
transfers to some medium, for the purpose of 
making it known to others ; a sketch, a plan, 
a model, a representation in outliue. 

•* Even the design* lor the coin were made by French 
artists.” — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iil. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A plan, a project, a scheme. 

"He explains with perfect simplicity vsst design 
affecting all the governments ol Europe ."— Macaulay : 
Hitt. Eng., ch. vii. 

(2) A plan, purpose, or course of action. 

" Is he a prudent man. as to his temporal estate, 
that lays deiij 7 n.ionly for a day. without any prospect 
to (he remaining part of his li le t Tillotson. 

(3) A scheme, plan, or purpose designed 
with evil intention ; a plot. 

M Why did 1 douht their quickness of career ? 

And deem design had left me single here? " 

Byron : Corsair, iL 4. 

(4) A aet purpose, intention, or aim. 

(5) Contrivance, skill, art, invention. [II. 
1. (2).] 

"The machine which we are inspecting demon- 
strates, by its construction, contrivance ana design." 
— Ptiley : Sat. Theol., ch. ii. 

(6) The realization or working out of an 
artistic idea. 

" The painted walls, wherein were wrought 
Two grand designs.” 

Tennyson : Princess, vii. 106. 107. 

II. Technically : 

1. Art, <fc. ; 

(1) The art of drawing or representing in 
lines the form of any object. 

(2) The combination of invention and pur- 
pose which enables the artist to compose a 
picture or a group, without reference to the 
material in which it is executed. 

(3) In the same sense as I. (1). 

" Whether thy band strike out some free design. 

Where life awakes and dawns at every line. 1 ' 

Pope: Ep. Hi. 8. 4. 

2. Music: The plan and arrangement of 
each part. 

*[ Argu me a t fro m desig n : 

iVof. Tkeol. : The argument in favour of the 
existence of God, as well as of His power, 
wisdom, and goodness, founded on the evi- 
dences of design in nature. Design is held to 
imply a Designer. 

If Crabb thus discriminates be twee u design , 
plan, scheme, and project: “Arrangement is 
the idea common to these terms : the design 
includes the thing that is to be brought about ; 
the plan includes the meana by which it is to 
be brought about : a design was formed in the 
time of Janies I. for overturning the govern- 
ment of the country ; the plan by which this 
was to have been realized consisted in placing 
gunpowder under the parliament-house ana 
blowing up the assembly. A design, is to be 
estimated accordiog to its intrinsic worth ; a 
plan is to be estimated according to its rela- 
tive value, or fitness for the design : a design 
ia noble or wicked, a plan is practicable; 
every founder of a charitable institution may 
be supposed to have a good design ; but he 
may adopt an erroneous plan for obtaining the 
end proposed Scheme and pro/ect respect 
both the end and the means, which makea 
them analogous to design and plan : the design 
stimulates to action ; the plan determines the 
mode of action ; the scheme and project consist 
most in speculation : the design and plan are 
equally practical, and suited to the ordinary 
and immediate circuni stances of life. Scheme 
and project differ principally in the magnitude 


of the objects to which they are applied ; the 
former being much less vast and extensive 
than the latter : a scheme may be formed by 
an individual for attaining any trifling advan- 
tage : projects arc mostly conceived in matters 
of state, or of public interest." (Cra56 : Eng. 
Synon.) 

* do ^lgn'-a-ble (g silent), a. [Eng. design ; 
-a hie.] Capable of being distinguished, or 

marked out ; distinguishable. 

" The power of all natural agents Is limited : the 
mover must be contiued to observe these proportions, 
and cannot pass over all these Infinite cLesignnble 
degrees iu an instant." — Digby. 

de£ lg nate, v.t. [Designate, a.) 

1. To mark out, to indicate or show by 
visible marks or lines. 

2. To point out, to name. 

"Neither common law nor statute law designated any 
person as entitled to fill the throne he! ween his demise 
and his decease,"— Mu caul ay ■ Hist. Eng., ch. x, 

3. To name, to denominate ; to denote or 
distinguish by name or designation. 

". . . a select number of members who were desig- 
nated w the Lords of the Articles." — Macaulay : Hist 
Eng., cb. xili. 

4. To appoint, to select, to assign. 

"Are the instructors of a different description from 
those designated hy the founders ?" — A'nox : On Gram- 
mar Schools. 

de^‘ lg nate, a, [Lat. designates, pa. par. 
of rfcsigrto=to mark, to denote.) [Design, v.] 
Appointed, chosen to an office, but not yet 
formally and fully admitted. 

" Sir Richard Plantagenet, the fourth duke of that 
royal family, and king of England, designate hy king 
Henry the sixth."— Sir O. Buck : Hist, of Bichard II T. 
(1646), p. 3. 

de§'-ig-na ted, ja.par. or a. [Designate, r.J 

des-tg-nat-irig, pr. par., a., & s. [Desig- 
nate, v.] 

A. A B. .4s pr. par £ particip. adj, ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of denoting, distin- 
guishing, or appointing ; designation. 

des-ig-na tion, s. [Lat. desig from 
designatus, pa. par. of designo ; Fr. designation ; 
Sp. desig nacion ; I tal. dcsignazione.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. The act of marking out, indicating, or 
distinguishing by visible lines or signs. 

2. The act of distinguishing or denoting by 
name or otherwise ; a pointing to, an indica- 
tion. 

"This Is a plain designation oi the Duke of Marl- 
borough."— Swift. 

3. The act of appointing, clioosiag, or assign- 
ing to ao office. 

I. A name, title, or epithet by which any 
person or thing is designated. 

* 5. Direction, command, instruction. 

"Ho ill an High Priest, and a Saviour all-sufflc lent. 
First hy his Father’ ■ eternal designation."— Hopkins : 
Ser., 26. 

* 6. A character or disposition. 

"Such are the accidents which . . . produced that 
designation of mind." — Johnson. 

* 7. Import, intentioD, distinct application. 

" Finite and infinite seem to he looked upon hy the 
mind as the modes of quantity, and to be attributed 
primarily iu their find designation only to those 
things which have parts, and are capable of increase or 
dim iuu tion. Locke. 

* 8. An arrangement, disposition, *r assign- 
ment. 

“A wise designation of time this is. well becoming 
the Divine care and precaution."— Derh am Phytico- 
TheoL, bk. ii.. ch. xvl. 

9. The right to lay down oysters in a given 
piece of ground ; used also for the ground 
itself. (Amer.) 

II. Scots law; 

1. A distinguishing nr distinctive addition 
to a name, as of rank, profession, trade, &e. 

2. The setting apart of mansea and glebes 
for the use of the clergy from parish church 
lands, by the presbytery of the bounds. 

dS^-Ig- native, a. [Eng. designate); -ire.) 
Serving to designate or distinguish ; desig- 
nating. 

de§'-Ig-nat~6r, s. [Lat.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who designates, dis- 
tinguishes, or points out. 

*2. Roman Antiq. : One who arranged or 
marshalled public shows, funeral processions, 
Ac. ; a master of the ceremonies. 


' de$ lg- na tor-y, a. [Low Lat. designo, 
Zorins.) Serving to designate ; designative. 

de ^ign'edCgsileot), pa. par. Sc a. [Design, «.] 
A * As pa. jtar. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1 . Lit. : Sketched out, drawn. 

2. Fig. : Intended, intentional ; dona by 
design. 

de sign -ed-Iy(g silent), mir, [Eng. designed; 
- ly . ] Of set design or purpose ; intentionally, 
purposely; not through ignorance, inadver- 
tence, or chance. 

"Some things were made designedly. and on pur- 
pose, for such an use as they serve tp.' —Bay On the 
Creation. 

de §ign-er (g silent), s. [Eng. design; -er.) 
I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as II. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) One who designs, proposes, or intends. 

* (2) One who enters into a design, plot, or 
scheme ; a plotter, a contriver, a aeliemer. 

" It has therefore always been both the rule and 
practice lor such designers to auboru the public In- 
terest."— Mo re: Decay of Christian Piety. 

II. Art, Ac.: One who draws or represents 
with lines a design or artistic idea framed in 
his own mind. 

" The Latin poets, and the designers of the Roman 
medals, lived very near one another, and were bred up 
to the same relish for wit and fancy." — Addison: On 
Medals. 

*de-§ign ful (g silent), s. [Eng. design; 
fnl(l).] Full of design ; designing. 

* de-§ign'-ful-ness (g silent), *. [Eng. 
designful; -ness.) The quality of being de- 
signful ; designing or full of art aod cralt. 

" All the portraiture of human nature is drawn over 
with the dusky shades and irregular features of l>as« 
design/ ulnes* and malicious cunning." — Barrow: Ser- 
mon*, v ol. ii, ser. vii. 

de §ign' Ing (g silent), pr. par. ,o.,ki. [D* 

bign, i>.) 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

L Capable of forming or drawing a design. 
2. Full of craft or deceit ; scheming, trea- 
cherous. 

" Haste then (the false designing youth replied), 
Haste to thy country : love shall be thy guide." 

Pope: Homers Odyssey, xv. 470, 47L 

C. As substantive : 

1. The aet or art of delineating or drawing 
the appearance of objects by lines. 

"Music, or painting, or designing, or chemistry. *- 
Cowley .- Essay on Solitude. 

2. The act of forming or entering into 
a design ; purposing, intention ; plotting, 
scheming. 

* de §ign less ( g silent), a. [Eng. design ; 
dess.) Without any set purpose, design, aim, 
or intention. 

"In a manner Platoulck, designless of love of sin- 
ning." — Hammond : Works, vol. iL 

* de ?ign less-ly (g silent), adv. [Eng. de- 
signless; dy.) In a manner without set pur- 
pose, or design ; undesignedly. 

"In this great concert of hl» whole creation, th» 
desianlessly conspiring voices are as differing as tha 
conditions of the respective singers." — Boyle. 

* de-§Ign~ment, *d3-§Igne -mSnt (g 

silent), s. [Eug. design ; - merit .] 

1. The act of designing, sketching, or plan- 
ning a work. 

"The scenes which represent cities aud countries 
are . . . painted on boards and canvas ; hut shall that 
excuse the ill painture or designment of them ? ' — 
Dry den. 

2. A design, sketch, or plan of a work. 

" Yet still the fair designment was his own." 

Dry den : Cromwell, xxir 

3. A design, a plot, a scheme, an enterprise. 

*' Whatsoever wicked designement abal be conspired 
and plotted against her majesty." — Hackluyt : Voyages. 
L 619. 

4. A design, purpose, aim, or intent. 

" The desperate tempest hath so banged the Turks, 
That their designment halte." 

Shake sp. .- Othello. 11. L 

de-sll'-ver, r.t. [Pref. de = away, from, and 
Eng. silver (q.v.).j To remove silver from ; 
to deprive of or free from silver. 

de-sll -ver-ihg, pr. par., a., &,$. [Desilver.) 


boiL b6^; poilt, jrffrl; cat, 5011, chorus, ghln, ben<?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$ ; expeet, Xenophon, exist, ph = t, 
-dan. -tlan = shan- -tion, -slon = shim ; -tion, - jton = zhun. clous, -tlous, -sloua = shits, -hie. -die, &c. - b^l. dpi. 
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A. & B. As pr. par . <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The process of removing lead 
from nil alloy with silver. It la done by ab- 
stracting crystals of the former from the cool- 
ing alloy. The Pattinson process. (Knight.) 

do sil ver Iz a'-tlen, s. [Eng. dcsiheriz(e) ; 
- otion . 1 The aaiue as Dnsn.vEniNO, s. (q.v.), 

de-sil-vor-ize, v.t. [Eng. dcsilver ; -ize.] 
The aame as Desilveh (q.v.). 

# do-ai’ne. v.t. (Design.) To Indicate. 

"That eeemed some perilous tnmolt to d«*inef 
Speruer: P. Q ■, IV. lit. 37 

•des'-in-en^Q, s. [Fr., from Lat. dtsinens, 
pr. par. of de>ino — to cease : de — away, from, 
and *i7io = to leave.) An end or close. 

’‘Id their poesies. tbo fettering togelher the series 
of the verses, with the bouda of like oulence or desin- 
ence of rhyme."— Bp. Hull; Postscript f j hit Satires. 

*des in-ent, a. [Lat. desinens, pr. par. of 
desmo.) Ending, terminating, extreme. 

"Id front of this sen wero placed six tritons ; their 
Upper parts human, l heirdeibwim part* lish." — B. Jon- 
tan ; Masques at Court, 

# de sip'-l-ent, a. [Lat desipiens, pr. par. 
of desipio = to be foolish, to dote : de = away, 
from, and sapio = to be wise, prudent.) Foulish, 
doting, silly, childish. 

de^ir-a-bil-i-t^, [Eng. desirable ; - ity .] 
The quality of being desirable ; desirableness. 

“Stories . . , which make the desirability of a real, 
denue iu the country doubly doubtful" — Pall Mall 
Gazette, Oct. 13. Iasi. 

de sir'-a-ble, a. & s. [Fr. desirable, from 
Lat. desiderabilis ; from desidero — to desire, 
to regret.) [Desiderate, v . Desire, r.) 

A. As adjective: 

1. Worthy or deserting of being desired ; 
Calculated to inspire feelings of desire. 

“ But youth, health, vigour, to expend 
On so desirable an end.'* 

Cowpor : Morallzer Corrected. 

2. Pleasing, delightful, grateful. 

“ Our own nex, our kindred, our houses, and our very 
names, Beein to nave something good and desirable lu 
them."— 

* B. As subst. : Anything desirable, or de- 
sired. 

“ Pleasure and riches, and all mortal desirables . " — 
Watts : Sermons, vol. L, ser. i 

de-sir'-a-hle-ncss, a. [Eng. desirable; 
-ness ] Tha quality of being desirable ; de- 
sirability. 

“Painted beauty is a great argument of the de- 
sirableness of that which Is true and native.”— Good- 
man : Winter's livening Conference, p. 1. 

de-^LT-a-bly, adv . [Eng. desirable); - ly .) 

In a desirable manner or degree. 

de-§i re, s. [From the verb. In Fr. desir ; 
Sp. deseo ; Ital. desire , desiderio ; Lat. desi- 
derium.] 

* 1. Regret for some object of affeetion lost. 

•'And warm tears gushing from their eyes, with pas- 
sionate desire 
Of their kind manager." 

Chapman : Homer's Iliad, xviL 3 JO, SSL 

2. An emotion, eagerness, or excitement of 
the mind directed towards the attainment, 
enjoyment, er possession of eome object from 
which pleasure, profit, or gratification is 
expected ; an earnest wish, longing, or aspi- 
ration for a thing. 

“Though bold, and hurning with desire of fame/ 
Pope : Homer's Iliad, viL 13«. 

* 3. Affection, love. 

“The bloom of youug desire, and purple light of 
love.” Qrau : Progress of Poesy. i\. 

4^ Lust, appetite, craving, 

" His genius and his moral framo 
Were thus impair'd, and he became 
The slave of low desires " 

Wordsworth .* flutls. 

* 5. That which is desired, looked, or 
longed for ; the object of desire. 

” The desire of all nations shall come.*— Haggai !L l 7. 

* 6. Hope, dependence. 

*' Aud ou whom le all the desire of Israel?"— 1 Sam. 

lx. 2a 

* 7. A wish, command, or injunction. 

“ Ye wolen do the desires of your fadir.**— Wy cliff e : 
John viiL 

* de-^’ire, * de-syre, * de-uyr-y, v.t. & i. 
TFr. dhirer ; Jtal. desirare , desidcrarc ; from 
Lat, desidero — to Ion" for. Desire is thus 
a doublet of desiderate (q.v.).] 


A. Transitive : 


* 1. To regret. 

" He (Jehoraiul reigned in Jerusalem eight years, 
and departed without being cleared ' — ‘tChron. xxl. 20. 

2. To wish or long for the attainment or 
possession of some object from which pleasure, 
profit, or gratification is expected. 

"They knew that, mice landed lit llra/it Britain, he 
would have neither thu will imr the power to do thoxe 
thlugs which they iumt desired."— Macaulay : lint, 
ling., eh. xiL 


3. To express a wish or deeire to obtain ; to 
beg fur, tu crave, to entreat. 


“. . . he desires 

Some private speech with yun." 

Shaken fj . . Alts Well, IL 6. 


TT Shakespeare usee the word iu two con- 
structions. 


(I) To dcaire a thing of a person. 

“ Sir. I desire of you 

A conduct over-laud to Milford U.ivpu * 

dhakesp. ' Cymbellne, 11 L 6. 

* (2) To desire a person of a thing. 

“I humbly do desire your grace of pardon." 

Shakcsp. : Merchant of Venice, Iv. L 
4. To bid, to enjoin. 

* 5. r fo require, to demand, to call for. 

” A doleful case desires a doleful soug." Spenser. 

* 6. To invito. 


" Bat shall we dance. If they desire us to 't? " 

Shakexp. Lore s Labour's Lost, v, 2. 

B. Intrmis. : To wish, to long, to be eager 
or anxious. 


“Thy mother and thy brethren stand without. 
desiring to see thee.''— Lake vm. 20. 

H (1) Crabb thus discriminates between to 
desire, to wish, to tong, to hanker , and to 
covet: “The desire is imperious, it demands 
gratification ; the wish is lesa vehement, it 
consists of a strong inclination ; longing is an 
impatient and continued species of desire ; 
hankering is a desire for that which is aet out 
of one's reach ; coveting is a desire for that 

which belongs to another, or what ia io his 

power to graut : we desire or long for that 

which is near at hand, or within view ; we 

wish for and covet that which is more remote, 
or less distinctly seen ; we hanker after that 
which has been once enjoyed : a discontented 
person wishes for more than he has ; he who 
is in a strange land longs to see his native 
country ; vicious men hauler after the plea- 
sures which are denied them ; ambitious men 
eovet honours, avaricious men covet riches. 
Desires ought to be moderated ; wishes to be 
limited ; longings , hankerings, and covetings, 
to be suppressed : uncontrolled desires become 
the greatest torments ; unbounded wishes are 
the bane of all happiness ; ardent longings are 
mostly irrational, and not entitled to indul- 
gence ; coveting is expressly prohibited by the 
Divine law. Desire, as it regards others, is 
not less imperative than when it respects our- 
selves ; it lays an obligation on the person to 
w hom it is ‘expressed. : a wish is gentle and 
unassuming ; it appeals to the good nature of 
another : w e act by the desire of a superior, 
and according to the wishes of an equal : the 
desire of a parent will amount to a command 
in the mind of a dutiful child : hia wishes will 
be anticipated by the warmth of affeetion.*' 
(Crabb : Eng . Sylion.) 

(2) For the difference between to desire and 
to beg , see Beg. 


de-§ired, pa. par. or a. [Desire, r.] 

* de-sir e-ful, de sire -full, * de-syr- 
ful, a. [Eng. desire ; -fnl(l),] 

J. Full of desire, desirous, eager. 

“ Ye bauo need of readie and dctirtfuU heArtes."— 
Udal : Luke iv. 

2. Desirable, pleasant. 

“ Tee te not detireful breed cff—Wj/dife: Daniel, X- S. 

* de-§ir e-ful-ness, * de-sire -ful-nesse, 

s. [Eng. desireful ; -ness.) A state of being 
full of desire, or desirous. 

“Jesus hflCAOse he would y» more enklendle detire- 
fulnrx “—Udal : Luke xxiii. 

* de ^ire -less, a. [Eng, desire: -less.) With- 
out any desires, appetites, or wishes ; languid. 

"The appetite is dull and desireleu.” — Donna : 
Devotions, p. 25. 

# de-sir -er, * de-syr-er, s, [Eng. desir(e); 
•er.) One who deairea or wishes eagerly for 
anything. 

" I will counterfeit tho bewitchment of some popular 
man. find Rive It bountiful to the dexirenff— ShaJcosp. : 
Cariolanua. ii. 8. 


de-^ir-ing, 
s. [Desire.) 


de syr-ynge, pr. par., & 


A. & B . As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C» As subst. : The act of feeling desire ; 
desire. 

** My desiring wm him to seen oner &1 thing * 

A /m. of the Rote. 

dS ^lV-oiis, * de-syr-oixs, a. [O. V desiros ; 
Fr. desireux; Ital. desiderata, from Low Lat. 
desidcrosus, from desidero = to desire.) 

1 . Full of desire or eager longing ; eager to 
obtain, wishful, anxious. 

“ Be not dcjtirvnt of his dainties : for they are deceit- 
ful meat"— Prov. xxill. 3. 

*2. Desirable, pleaaaut. 

“ So dexlrout were the terrible torments unto Vin- 
cent o» n most pleasant banquet*— Ba le : Delect 
Works, p 680. 

t de-§ir -ous-ly, * do-syr-ous-lye, adv. 

[Eng. desirous : - ly .) With desire or eager 
longing; eagerly, anxiously. 

” AHecclon of this Instrument Is a tblnpe, by whlche 
ye beo drawe d^tifutly any things to wiJne in 
coueitous lUAner."— Chaucer: Text, of Loue. bk. iii. 

* de-sir -cus-neBS, ». [Eng. desirous ; -ness.] 
[Eng. desirous; -new.) The quality or state 
of being desirous ; eager longing or desire. 

de-sist', v.i. [Fr. (Usister ; Sp. & Port, de- 
sistir ; Ital. dcsistere, from Lat desisto = to 
leave off : de = away, from, and sistu — to put 
or place.) To stop, cense, forbear, leave off, 
or discontinue (generally followed by from 
before the thing or practice given up, but 
sometimes by an infinitive). 

11 Desixt, obedient to his high command." 

Pope: H inner' i I had, vliL 610. 

T Crabb thus discriminates between to 
desist and to leave of: “ Desist is applied to 
actions good, indilfcrent, or offensive to some 
person ; leave of to actions that are indifferent; 
the former ia voluntary or involuntary, the 
latter voluntary : we are frequently obliged to 
desist, but we leave off at our option. ... He 
who annoys another must be made to desist ; 
he who does not wish to offend will leave off 
when requested.*’ (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

Blair thus distinguishes the four words 
desist, renounce, quit, aud leave off: "Each of 
these words implies some pursuit or object 
relinquished ; but Irom different motives. We 
rfciisf from the difficulty of accomplishing. 
We renounce on account of the disagreeable* 
nesa of the object, or pursuit. We quit for 
the aake of some other thing which interests 
us more ; and we leave off because we are 
weary of the design. A politician desists from 
his designs, when lie finds they are impracti- 
cable ; he renounces the court because he has 
been affronted by it ; he quits ambition for 
study or retirement ; and leaves off his attend- 
ance on the great, as he becomes old and weary 
of it" (Blair: Led. on Rhetoric and Belles 
Lettres, 1817, vol. L, pp. 22S, 229.) 

t de-^lst -anee, * de-§ist’-en5e, s. [Low 

Lat. desistantia, desistentia, from Lat. desutens, 
pr. par. of desisto.] The act ol desisting, 
ceasing, or leaving off ; cessation. 

“ Men make it both the motive and excuse of tbetr 
drrixtunce from giririR any more, tliat they have given 
Already."— Boyle: Works, L 269. 

de-Bist'-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Desist.) 

A. k B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act of leaving off or 
ceasing ; cessation, desistanee. 

“ The poiug into tho city was a pursuance and carry- 
log on of the euterpme, and not a detisting or deuartr 
lug from it .’— State Triult ; Sir C, Blount (an. 1600). 

* de-sist'-ive, a. ;[En g. desist; -ive.) Ending, 
concluding. 

* de-§l'-tion, e. [Lat desistus, pa. par. of 
desisto = to cease, to desist.) An end or 
conclusion. 

“The soul mnst be Immortal, and nnsubject to 
death or desitioru’—Tho SuuTt Immortality Defended 
p. 27. 

des'-i-tive, a. [Lat. dcsitus, pa. par. of desino 
= to desist, to leave ott.) Ending, concluding, 
final. 

“ Inceptive and desltlre proposition* nre of this sort ; 
the fogs vanish as the sun rises.”— Watt*. 

desk, * deske, s. [A.S. desc = a dish (q.v.) ; 
Dut. disch ; Ger. tisch; Sw. & Dan. disk — a 
table ; O. H. Ger. disc , f«c=a dish, a platter.) 
[Dish, Disk.] 

1. Lit. : A sloping table, frame, or ease for 
a writer or reader, frequently made with 


late, ftt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p&t, 
, or, wore, wplf, work, whd, s6n; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian* ce, ey = a. qu = kw. 
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drawers below, and racks for books, &c., 
above ; the lid is also often made to lift up, 
so as to form a lock-up receptacle for papers, 
&c. The term is also applied to a small frame 
or writing-case to stand on a table. 

” Drtke. Pluteum."— Prompt. Para. 

2. Fxg. : Merca utile atfaira or occupation ; 
the position of a clerk. 

•* Those who from the miserable servitude of the 
desk have been raised to empire ."— Burke : On a BcaU 
Vide Peace, Lett. 3. 

desk-knife, s. An eraser. 


desk-work, s. Work at a desk, writing, 
copying ; the work of a clerk. {Tennyson.) 

* desk, v.t. [Desk, $.] 

1. To place or set at a desk. 

•• Then are you entertain'd and up oy 
Our Ladles Psalter ami the rosary." 

John Fall: Poems (16461, p- 2 . 


2. To shut up as in a desk. 

'• With this I'll read a leaf of that small Iliad, 
That in a walnut-shell was dcskcd." 

Albumatar, L S. 


de§-mid l-um, s. [Gr. Utrfiq (desme) = & 
bundle, and *!5og ( eidos ) * form, appearance.] 
Dot. : A genue of Desmidiaceae, tribe Pes- 
mideip, having the cells united into a brittle, 
regularly-twisted triangular or quadrangular 
filament, and two-Lnotln»d at the angles. It 
contains two species. {Griffith £ Henfrey.) 

de^' mine, s. [Gr. Seafxg (desme) = a bundle.] 
Mineralogy: 

1, The same as Hypostilbite (q.v.). 

2. The same aa Stilbite (q v.). 

de? mi-6-spcr-me-m, s. pi. (Gr. Sco-pt o? 
(drsmios) — binding, Sea-pas {desmos) = a chain, 
a bond, and <meppa (sjxerma) ~ a seed.] 

Hot. : A genus of rose-spored Algae, in which 
the sporsa form distinct chains like necklaces. 

des mob’-ry-a, s. pi. (Gr. Seapos {desmos) 
== a chain, a bond, and 0puoc (bmori) =■ a kind 
of mossy sea-weed.] 

Hot. : A name applied to ferns in which the 
fronds are produced terminally. 


* disked, pa. par. or a. (Desk, v.] 

* des-mai-en, * des-maye, v.t. (Dismat.J 

des-man, s. (Fr. & Sw.] 

Zool. : The Musk-rat (q.v.). 

des manth us, s. [Gr. Seapq {desme) = a 
hundle, and «v0o$ (anthos) = a blossom, a 
flower. So named from the fascicles of flowers, 
which seem as if bound in bundles.] 

But. : A genus of leguminous plants. The 
Chinese pot-herb formerly called Desmanthus 
natans is now termed Neptunia okracea. The 
seeds of D. virgotus are strung like beads. 

de^ mid, des-mid'-i-an, s. [Desmtdiom.] 
Dot. : A plant belonging to the family Des- 
midiacese. 

de^-mid-i-a'-^e-se, s. pi. (Mod. Lat. det- 
midi{um), and Lat. fem. pi. ad.j. suff. -acecr.] 
Bot. : A family of Confervoid Alg», consist- 
ing entirely of microscopic flexible organisms 
inhabiting fresh-water, scarcely a specimen of 
which can be found that does not contain 
some of them. Sometimes they adhere in 
large quantities to aquatic plants, forming 
green films investing these, at others they 
rest as a thick coating at the bottom of the 
water, or lie intermingled with Conferva*, &c. 
The most distinctive feature in their appear- 
ance is the bilateral symmetry, indicative of 
the tendency to divide into two valves or 
segments. Many of the genera have the power 
of fixing themselves to external objects, and 
possess a feeble power of locomotion. Repro- 
duction is effected by (1) cell-division, where 
each frustule divides into two ; (2) by zoo- 
spores ; (3) by conjugation. There are five 
tribes, containing twenty -two genera. {Griffith 
& Henfrey.) 

The Desmids are nearly related to Diatoms, 
but may bo distinguished from the latter by 
their color, which is bright green instead of 
brownish-yellow, by their enclosing case or 
wall, which is of cellulose, instead of silica as 
in the Diatom, and by their form, which is 
usually constricted in the middle line. Like 
Diatoms they unite in long chains. About four 
hundred species have been dcscribed,but many 
of these are variable and ill-defined. Desmids 
are usually found iu the standing pools of 
heaths and peat mosses, where they rarely 
form largo aggregations, but occur in associa- 
tion with filamentous alga* ami other micros- 
copic forms. They are much prized by the 
microscopist on account of their singular 
beauty of form. Their inode of division is 
remarkable, the two halves being forced asun- 
der at the point of constriction by the develop- 
ment of two new bud halves to complete them. 
Two new Desmid3 are thus formed, as sym- 
metrical as the original one, yet whose halves 
are of very unequal age, one-half being 
practically the descendant of the other. In 
the case of reproduction by conjugation, or 
tlie fusion of two Desmids into one, a resting 
spore is formed, whose cyst may have peculiar 
markings or hook-like prominences. 

dSj-mid-l-e'-ae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. desmidi - 
(win), and Lat. fem. pi. adj. sutf. -ete.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Pesmidiaceae, in which the 
cells are united into an elongated jointed fila- 
ment. {Griffith & Henfrey.) 


des-mo'-di-iim, s. [Gr. Secr/aos, Seapq {desmos, 
desme) = a bundle, and etSo? (eidos) = form, 
appearance.] 

Bot. : A genus of papilionaceous plants, sub- 
tribe Hedysarese. The leaves have generally 
three leaflets ; more rarely they nre simple. 
The flowers are in racemes or panicles : the 
legumes jointed, each joint one-seeded. About 
100 species are known, chiefly from South 
America or from India, Desmodium gyrans, 
an Indian apecies. is the Moving-plant, so 
called from the rotatory movement of the 
leaflets. It is also known aa the Telegraph 
Plant, and possesses a very peculiar activity. 
Df the three leaflets of which its leaf is com- 
posed, the small, lateral ones have, especially 
if the atmophere bo warm and humid, an odd, 
spontaneous motion, from which the popular 
name of the plant is derived. They jerk up 
and down, sometimes as often as ISO times in 
a minute, as if signalling. At the same time 
they rotate on their axes. This is one of the 
many spontaneous movements of plauts which 
bavo been observed of late years. They are 
generally due to the stimulus of contact, light, 
or temperature, which produces movement by 
altering the turgidity of the cells. The move- 
omnts uro varied in character. D. diffusion is 
a fodder plant. 

des-mo'-di-us, s. (Desmodium.) 

* Zool. : A genua of Bats, including the true 
Vampires (q.v.). 

de| mog'-ra-phy, s. [Gr. fields (desmos) = 
a bond, a fetter, from Sew (deo) = to bind, and 
ypdcfiw {grapho) — to write.] 

A nett. : A description of the ligaments of 
the body. 

de^ -mold, a. [Gr. Seap6<: {desmos) = a bond, 
a fetter, and JSos {eidos) = form, appearance.] 
Surg. : Resembling a hundle. (Applied to 
certain tumours which on section show nume- 
rous white fibres, closely interwoven and 
interlaced in bundles.) 

des-mol -o-g^f, s. [Gr. Scapos (desmos) = a 
bond, a fetter, and Aoyos (logos) = a discourse.] 
Anat. : That branch of the science which 
, treats of the ligaments and sinews of the body. 

des mone-us, s. [Gr. teapot (desmos) — a 
bond, and oy*coy (ongkos) = a hook.] 

Bot. : A genns of Brazilian palms, tribe 
Cocoeae. They have reed-like flexuous stems, 
and straight or hooked prickles. The flowers 
are cream-coloured, the drupes red. Desmcmcns 
macranthos, the Jacitara of South Ameriea. is 
•a climbing or trailing palm. Strips of the 
stem are plaited by the Indians so as to make 
strainers for squeezing out the poisonous juice 
of the maudioc root. (Loudon, Treas. of Bot., 
£c.) 

des-mot’-o-my, s. [Gr. 5 ap6$ (efrsmos) » a 
bond, a fetter, and ropq (tome) = a cutting : 
renvoi (temuu) = to cut.j 
Anat. : The aet of dissecting the ligaments 
and sinews of the body. 

des'-o-late, * des o -lat, *dis so-late, a. 

& s. [Lat. desolatus, pa. par. of dcsoLo — to 
make lonely or desolate : de (iutens.), and 
solo = to make louely ; solus — alone.] 


A. As adjective : 

1. Deprived of or without inhabitants ; un- 
inhabited, deserted. 

*’ Wliat a forest of mast* would have hri-tled In the 
desolate port of Jfewry."— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng*, 
eh. xvL 

2. Laid waste, ruined. 

"Every reiimne departed ageo* itaalf achaJ be 
desolut."— Wycltfe • xL 

* 3. Destitute, unprovided. 

" I were right oovv of tales dexolat * 

Chaucer: /*. 4, SSL- 

4. Solitary, forsaken, forlorn. 

" Hero to lie lonely is not desolate. 

Fur much I view which l couhl most derire," 

ih/ron : Eidetic to A uguita.- 

5. Afllicted, comfortless 

" The heart once left thus desolate 
Must fly at last for ease— to hate." 

Enron : The Giaour: 

* B. As subst . : One who ia foraaken, afflicted, 
or comfortless, 

*\A poor desolate 

That dow hail measured tunny a weary mile." 

G. Fletcher: Christ's Victorie, 1L L 

^ For the difference between desolate and 
solitary, see Solitary. 

des'-o-late, v.t. [In Fr. disoler; ltal. deso- 
lare ; Sp. dessolar, from Lat. desclo. ] [Deso- 
late, a.] 

1 . To deprive nf inhabitants ; to lay waste ; 
to reduce to solitude or dreariness ; to make 
into a wilderness or desert. 

** Pray to that God who, hlch on Ida's brow, 

Surveys thy desolated realms below." 

Pope : Homer s Hied, xxiv. 359. 360. 

2. To min ; to reduce to a state of min. 

" Who curse the hour your Aralw came 
To ilesolate our shriuea of flame." 

Moore: The Fire Worshippers. 

des'-o-lat-ed, pa. par. or a. [Desolate, v.] 

des-o late-ly, adv. [Eng. desolate; - ly .) In 
a desolate, forsaken, or deserted manner. 

" I have been kept a great while from you desolately 
ilone."— Fox: Book of Martyrs, p. 1.900, 

t des '-o-late ness, s. [Eng. desolate ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being desolate. 

des'-o-lat-er, * des'-«-lat-6r, s. [Eng. 

desolat(e) ; -cr.] One who desolates, lays 
waste, or destroys. 

" But who ia this desolator, or maker of desolation* r* 
Mede : On Daniel, p. 44. 

des'-o-lat-lng, pr. par., a., & s. [Deso- 
late, v .] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the VBrb). 

C. As subst. : The act of making desolate, 
deserted, or ruined. 

des-o-la'-tion, * des-o-la^i-onn, s. [Fr. 

desolation; Sp. desolacion ; ltal. dctolazione, 
from Lat. desolatus, pa. par. of dcsoto = to 
make lonely or desolate.] 

1. Tbe act of desolating or making desolate, 
waste, and deserted; a laying- waste, a de- 
priving of inhabitants ; devastation, depopu- 
lation. 

Tbe history of mankind presents numerous 
examples, the outcome of barbarian warfare. 
The most striking instance of Desolation that 
can be offered is that which exists in the 
region of Mesopotamia, which in tbe past was 
for thousands of years the seat of powerful 
and populous empires, successively those of 
Babylonia, Assyria, 1‘ersia, and Macedonia, 
tlxo couotry being brought to the greatest 
degree of fertility and densely filled with 
io habitants. The warlike raids of the Mon- 
gol Tartars, and subsequently of the Turks, 
reduced this flourishing country to the barren 
and almost depopulated region of to-day. over 
which heaps of clay are the sole relics of the 
gTeat cities of the past. 

"Come, behold the works of tho Lord, what denta- 
tions ho hath made In the eiirth."— Ps. xlvi. &. 

2. A desolate state or condition ; ruin. 

"The avid island w.i* brought almost into dcsolOr 

tion." —Hiu kluyt Voyages, i. 14. 

3. A place made desolate ; a wilderness, a 
wild. 

*• How is Babylon become a desolation among the 
nation*."— Jer. 1, S3. 

4. A state or condition of being forsaken, 
deserted, afflicted, or comfortless ; sadness. 

" And mine's the guilt, aod mine the hell. 

This bosom'* desolation dooming." 

- Byron : Herod's Lament. 

' dcs'-o-lat-or, s. [Eng. desolate) ; -or.] Tho 
aame as Desolater (q.v.). 

*• The Drgolntor desolate 1 
The Victor overthrown l " 

Byron : Ode to Hapoleon. 


boil, poiit, j<Srfcl; cat, eell, chorus, 9hi.11, benph; go, gem; thin, this; sin* a§; expect, ^cnophon* e^dst. -mg* 

-cian. - tian = shan. -tion* ^6ion = shun; -tion, -§ion = zhun. -tious, -cious, -sious = shus. -hie, -die, ic. = hel* del. 
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•de* 6 lat-or-y, a. [Eng. desolator; -y.) 
Causing or accompanied by desolation. 

“TheNC deiulatory judgments arn a notable Improve 
meutof liod'e mercy."— BUhop Hull : Hem., p. 63. 

* do so phis -ti-eate, v.t. [Fret'. df = away, 
from, awl Eng. sophisticate (q.v.).] To dear 
from sophism or error. 

* des or dein, ’ desordeynen, v.t. [Di» 

OUDA1N.J 

* des or dene, * dlsordene, * dlsor- 
deyn, a. [Uisohdain.J Disordinate, inor- 
dinate. 

*' Avarice la disorder i« loue." Ayenbite, |i, 84. 

des ox a- late, 1 Eng. dmtxal(lc) t and auff. 

-ate (Chem.) fq.v.).] 

Chcm.: A salt of desoxalie acid (q.v.). 

des ox SI -ie, a. [Fr. pref. dis, and Eng. 
oxalic (q.v.).J 

Chem. : Formed by the deoxidation of oxalic 

acid 

desoxalie acid, *. 

/Co OH' 

Chtm. : C,l 1 e 0 8> or HOC'ScoulI’ A trf . 

UO'CII -CO-OH- 

basic acid, obtained by acting on ethylio 
oxalate (containing alcohol) with sodium 
amalgam, which forms its tri ethyl ether, crys- 
tallizing in large prisms, melting at 85*. By 
acting on this compound with baryta water, 
and decomposing the barium salt with sul- 
phuric acid, the free aeid is obtained on 
evaporation in deliquescent crystals; by heat- 
ing its solution to 45* it decomposes into C0 2 
and racemic acid IIO OC'Cll(OIl)-CH{OHV 
COOH. 

des ox y, in comj>os [Ft. pref. des, and Eng 

oxygen) (q.v.).] 

desoxy-anisoln, * 

them. : C]fiHi 6 (.> 3 . A crystalline substance 
soluble in alcohol and ether, melting at 95*, 
obtained by the action of dilute sulphuric 
acid on hydranisoin, C^lIiaO.*. 

desoxy benzoin, s. 

Chem. : Phenyl - benzyl - ketone. 
CfiHg'CO-CHo'Cgll.v Obtained by the action 
of zinc and hydrochloric aeid on chloro-benzil 
CsHs'CO-CbVCsns, or l*y heating mono- 
brom-stilhene with water to 180*. It crystal- 
lises out of alcohol in large tables which melt 
at 55*. Desoxy-benzoin can also be obtained 
bv reducing benzoin C fi II 5 CO’CJ^OHyCgHs. 

desoxy-glutarie acid, s. [Glutaric 

ACID.] 

de-spalr , * despeir, * despelre, de- 
speyr, ' dispair, * dispayre, s. [Fr. 

disespoir. At a not remote period this word 
and diffidence were all but synonymous with 
each other, though they differ in etymology ; 
despair meaning the absence of hope, and 
diffidence tbat of faith.] [Despair, r.] 

1. The absence, or loss of hope ; hopeless- 
ness ; the result of despondency caused by loss 
of fortune, the dealli of friends, or nervous 
depression due to sickness or over nerve 
strain. Despair is nearly related to deaera- 
tion, and not iufrequeutly leads to suicide as 
the seemingly only means of escape from ills 
of a mental or material character. 

"Thinking to fly from despair, that swiiter thin 
keel is or canvas.* 

Longfelloic . Courtthip of Miles Standith, v. 

* 2. That which causes desjuir, or despera- 
tion. 

" The mere despair of surgery he cures." 

Shakcsp. : Macbeth, iv. 3. 

^ Crabb thus discriminates between despair , 
desjxtration, and despoiulency : “ Despair is a 
atateof mind produced by the dew of external 
circumstances ; desperation and despondency 
may be the fruit of the imagination ; the 
former therefore always rests on some ground, 
the latter are sometimes ideal : despair lies 
mostly in reflection ; desperation and despon- 
dency in the feelings ; the former marks a 
abate of vehement and impatient feeling, the 
latter that of fallen and mournful feeling 
Despair is often the forerunner of desperation 
acd despondency, but it is not necessarily ac- 
companied with effects ao powerful : the 
©trongest mind may have occasion to despair 
when circumstances warrant the sentiment; 
men of an impetuous character are apt to run 
into a state of desperation ; a weak miod full 


of niorhia sensibility is most liable to fall 
into despowlency. J)esj<air interrupts or checks 
exertion ; desj>eration impels to greater exer- 
tions ; despon de. ne y unfits for exertion: when 
a phyaician despairs of making a cure, he lays 
aside the application of remedies ; when a 
aoldier aeea nothing but death or disgrace 
before him, he is driven to desperation, and 
redoubles hla efforts." (Crabb: Eng. Synon.)^ 

do spalr, * de speire, * de speyre, 
* de spayre, * di spilre, * di speyre, 

v.i. A t. (O. Fr. des/terer ; Fr. drsrsperer ; 
O Sp. desperar; ttp. tlesesjicrar; Ital. disperart, 
from Eat. despero: de ~ away, from, and 
spe.ro = to ho[>e ; sjies — hope.] 

A. Intrans. : To be without hope ; to be or 
fall into a state of despair ; to give up all 
hope (followed by of before that of which one 
gives up hope). 

M lli tbe mournful of ■ man who desfeiired 

of ever being reconciled to them." — Macaulay : Mitt. 
Lug., ch. x vfi. 

Tf Sometimes followed by to. 

*' He has lncurrM a long arrear. 

And m u»t detptir to pvy." 

Vowpcr • flill »/ MorLiUly (17W). 

* B- Reflex. : To give up to despair. 

" Thou ahalt the nought despetre." Go»er, f 272. 

* C. Transitive : 

1. To give up or lose all hope of or in ; to 
despair of. 

'■ Full counsel muit mature . peace l* despair'd ; 

For who can think submission ? 

MtKon : P. L.. 1. M j. Ml. 

2. To cause to despair ; to create despair in. 

" Miseries for a moment could not despair them."— 
Chr. Sutton Learn to Die (looo), p. 189 (ed. 1848). 

* de spair a ble, * de spelr a ble, a. 

[Eat. desfierahilis.) Desperate, fit or liable to 
l»e despaired of. 

Whl . . my wounde dcspeirabl* for-*oc to be 
cured." — iVyclifTe : Jerern xv. Is. 

de spair ed, *de speyred. *di speired, 

pa. par. or a. [Despair, v.) 

A. As pa. par . : (See the verb). 

B. As adject ire : 

1. Despaired of ; hopeless. 

"Thus despeyred out. of all cure." 

fhattcer ■ Troilut. v. 713. 

2. In despair ; desperate ; without hope. 

" I, as who saith, all detpeire d." dourer, L 231. 

de spiiir -er, S. [Eng. despair; -er .) One 
who falls into, or gives way to despair. 

" He cheers the fearful, and commends the bold. 

And Utah©* (Utpairtr* hope for good success. ' 

Drydm : Anmu Mirabiltt, cclxii. 

* de spair -ful, a. [Eng. despair; -/m 7(!).] 
Full of despair ; desperate, hopeless. 

■' Laying open in all her gestures the despairful 
affliction.' —Sydney : J rcadia. hk. v. 

de-spair -ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Despair, r.] 
A- A B. Aspr. par. £ part icip. adj. : (See 
tbe verb). 

C. As suhst. : The act or state of giving np 
all hope ; despair, desperation. 

de-spair mg-ly, adv. [Eng. despairing; 
-ly.] In a despairing, hopeless manner; in a 
manner expressive of or i a di eating despair. 

" He gpeakfl severely and despairingly of our society." 
—Boyle ■ IPorAj, L C37. 

* d© spair -irig-ness, s. [Eng. despairing; 
-ncs-s.J Tlie quality or state of being despair- 
ing, or in despair ; hopelessness. 

* des-p&r-age, v.t. [Disparage.] 

•des -par' pie, dis par-pie, dispar- 
poile, • dys par pie, v.i. & t. (o. Fr. 

esparpciller ; Ital. sparjmgliare ; Sp. despar - 
pajar.) 

A. Intrans. : To become scattered , to 
scatter. 

"As a flock of scheep . . . depvrtoth imd detpar- 
plelh." — Maundeville, p. 4. 

B. Trans. : To scatter. 

"The wolf r&uy schith and dtiparplith, or scatcrith. 
the scheep."— Wycliffc ; John x. 12. 

des-pat 9 b', dis pat9b, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. 

despeseker ; Fr. depecher — to hasten ; O. Fr. 
des- Eat. dis = apart, from, and O. Fr,* pescher, 
found in de$])escher and empcscher, from Low 
Lat. * pedico — to put ail obstacle in tbe way ; 
pedica — a fetter ; pes (genib pedis ) = a foot. 
(Skeat.y) 

A- Transitive : 


* I. To rid, to clear, to free, to disencumber. 

*’ Wheu I lutd cleaxe det patch* 4 my*cll of thU 
ch*rge.’ — Vital . I'rtf. to Mutihuw 

* 2. To get rid of. 

" Ivlmun l, I think, U gone ... to de*pa f ch 
11 U lii^Ute 1 life." Shakstp. . L*ur, lv. L 

*3. To deprive, to bereave. 

“Thu’i wiui 1. sleeping, by a brother'* hiiUQ. 

Of life, of crowu, of que«u, «t ouce U** patched. " 
iJi tXctp lixmio I, L 6 

i. To put to death, to send out of the world. 

'' Now, sirs, have you de* pitched this thing T" 

.tiakeip. : 2 Henry Vi., ill. 2 

*5. To execute quickly, to i*erform out of 
band. 

" These things 1 bid you do. g< t them det pitched."' 

BhuXcjp : Cymheline, L 4 

6. To send away : particularly used of mes- 
sengers, messaged, Ac., and esjiecially when 
haste is implied. 

'• Persons of high rank were Instantly detpVchmd 
from Vemallle* U) greet and escort him. — Macaulay : 
BUt Eng., ch. z. 

7. To make ready, to prepare, to expedite. 

M De* patch you with safest haste “ 

ShaXetp. At fou Like It, L S. 

* 8. To satisfy, to send away satisfied. 

lie* pitch us with all speed." 

Shake tp. Henry F., 1L 1 

* B. Intransitive : 

1. To conclude a busiaess or affair with 
auother ; to come to an understanding, to 
agree. 

" They have deipatch d with Pompey." 

Shaketp. . Antony & Cleopatra, UL X 

2. To hasten, to hurry. 

" And now despatch -me toward# the court." 

Shak*tp. ; 2 Henry / 1' , It. A 

des-p&t 9 h , dis p&t 9 h , s. [Despatch, r.] 

* 1. The act of getting rid of ; a doing or 
putting away. 

M Wb&t needed, then, that terrible dltpatch of It 
Into your pocket?"— Biuketp. : Lear, L Z 

2. The act of aeudiog out of the world ; 
execution. 

3. A hasty jierformance ; expeditious, prompt 
execution. 

M You'd see, could you her inward motions watch. 

Feigning delay, she wishes for detpatch." 

GlamrUL 

4. Speed, haste, expedition. 

“To whom tbe Sj^rtan : These thy orders borne. 

Say shall 1 stay, or *ith detpatch return?" 

Pofre : Homer* Iliad, x 69, 70. 

*5. Management, conduct, or completion of 
a hnsiness. 

" Yon shall pnt 

This night s great business into my det pitch." 

Shaketp. : Macbeth, L A 

6. A sending away in haste. 

* 7. A decisive or final answer. 

" To-day we shall have our des pitch." 

Shaketp. : Love* Labour Lott, It L. 

8. A message or letter sent in haste or by 
special messenger, and containing matters of 
public concern or business ; an official com- 
munication. 

" “The testimony which Waldeck in hla despatch boiw 
to the gallant conduct of the inlanders was read with 
d slight by their country men.*— Macaulay Hist. Eng., 
ch. xiv. 

U Happy despatch: [Habri-karrl] 

despatch-box, s. A box or case in which 
despatches are enclosed and locked up while 
passing between two persons. 

des-pat 9 b ed, dis pat 9 h ed, jxl par. or 

q. [Despatch, t\] 

des pat 9 h -er, * dis-pat 9 b'-er, * dys- 
patch -er, s. [Eng. desjyalck; -er.] 

1. One who despatches or sends off. 

•• The dataire fis] a datcr of writings. And more pat- 
ticularly the dater or dispatcher of the popes hulls: 
an ordinary ofiicer in the court of Home.— Cot grave : 
in v. Datum. 

* 2. One wbo gets rid of or destroys ; a 
flnisner. 

"Avaryce was the other dyspatcher. whycb hath 
made an end both of our lybraryes And bokes without 
respect ."— Bale . Pref, to Lelanrf* Itin., sign. B 4. 

* 3. Ooe who writes or sends despatches. 

•' The first attempt of our dispatcher is to give an ao- 
count of his writing at hlL’— Hammond : H‘or&», voL 
ii., pt. ii., p. 167. 

• des-p3,t9h‘ -ful, * dis-pat 9 b -ful, * di»- 
pat9h'-full, a. [Eng. despatch; 

E Bent or intent on haste ; eTtpeditious, 
quick. 

“ Their keen-edged axes to the tow'ring oaks 
Dispatch/ ull thev applied." 

Cowper : Homer* Iliad, hk. xxiiL 

2. Indicating or expressive of haste. 


Cite, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, ptft, 
•r, wore, W 9 U, work, who, son; mute, cub, oiire, nnite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce=e; ey = a. qn = lew. 


despatching’ — despite 
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” So •aylng, with despatcljull looks, in haate 
Sbe turns, ou hospitable thoughts intent.** 

Milton : L., v. 331, *31 

des-patgh'-ihg, dis-patgh ing, pr. par., 
a., Acs. [ Despatch, v.J 
A. B, 4s pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. .-Is subst. : The act of sending away in 
haste ; despatch. 

" I have differed the dispatchi ng of a currier."— Cab- 
bala : The Mary. Vnoiota to Lord Conway. 

de-spe-glf- l-cate, v.t. [Lat. pref. de — 
away, from, and species = a kind, a class.] To 
desynonymize. ( Grate : Journal ofPhitol., vol. 
lv. (1872), p. 63.) 

*de sped, s. [Lat. despectus, pa. par. of 
despicio = to look down upon : de = down, 
and specio - to look at.) A looking down 
upon ; despection, contempt. ( Coleridge .) 

*de-spec -tien, s. [Lat. despectio, from de- 
spectus , pa. par. of despicio.) [Despise.] A 
looking down upon ; a despising ; contempt. 

•'. . . a calm despection of all those shining attrac 
tlvos which they see to be so transitory.”— >» r . Moun 
taffu : Devout e Essaycs (1618), pt. 1., p. * 62 . 

*de speed , v.t. [Pref. dc(intens.). and Eng. 
speed (q.v.).J To send with speed or haste; 
to despatch. 

" Out of hand they despeeded certaine of their crue 
to crave pardon .'' — Speed K. John, bk. ix., ch. vlii., J 8L 

* de-apeire, v. St s. [Despair.] 

* de spenge, s. [Dispense.] 

* de-spend , v.t. [Dispend.) To spend, to 
expend. 

" Soul noble men In Spain c»a depend £50.000."— 
BovkU : Letters (1650). 

* de-spend er, ” de spend -our, s. [Dis- 

PEN DER.) 

* de spens , 1 de-spense, s. [Dispense.] 

d^S-per-a’-do, $. [O.Sp., pa. par. of despera\ 

= to despair.] A desperate or furious fellow 
one who is reckless of life or property, am 
acts without tear nt danger ur consequences. 
The pioneer population of many of the west- 
ern states was made up largely of persons of 
this character, w ho disregarded alt restrictions 
of law, and robbed anil murdered at will. 
This has been particularly the case in our 
mining districts, the early population of Cal* 
ifornia, Colorado, ami other mining states 
being in considerable part composed of such 
characters, against w hom in the end the people 
were forced to combine and dispose of them 
with summary justice. The prevalence of 
Lynch Law in parts of the United States is an 
outcome of this state of affairs. 

" ThU dismal tragedy, perpetrated not by any privat* 
desperadoes of that faction. —The Qloak in ill Colour. 
(1079). p. «. 

* des -per-ange, * des'-per-aunge, *. 

[O.Fr. desjrrance ; Fr. desesprrancc.] Despair ; 
loss of hope. 

" I am fulfilled of detjseraunce Gower. li, 11*. 

des-per-ate, a. & s. [Lat. desperatus, pa. 
par. of despero = to despair (q.v.).] 

A. As adjective : 

I. Of persons : 

• 1. In despair ; without all hope ; hopeless. 

■' The Deuel 1* desperate, and hath not nor cannot 
have faith and trust in God's promises ."— Sir T. More . 
Workes, p. 266, 

U Sometimes followed by of. 

“Yet gives not oer, though desperate of success.” 
Milton : P. R.. iv. 26. 

2 Heckless, rash ; utterly fearless of danger 
©r consequences. 

*• The reports of plotters, tunny of whom were ruined 
and desperate in eD *“ — Macaulay : But. Eng. t ch* LL 

TI Sometimes followed by of. 

** But venture not. in useless strife, 

On ruffian desperate of hia life.” 

Scott : Rokeby, 11. 26. 

IL Of things: 

1. Reckless, rash ; characterized by utter 
carelessness and fearlessness of danger or 
couseqNeuces. 

“Familiarity with ghastly spectacles produced a 
hardheartedness and a desperate impiety.'* — Macau- 
lay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

2. Hopeless ; of which there is little or no 
hope. 

" But thoy run them upon desperate ventures to 
obtain thoy know not what.*'— Banyan : Pilgrim's 
Progress, pt. i. 

3. Very great ; extreme. ( Colloquial .) 


* B, As subst. : A reckless, desperate fellow ; 
a desperado. 

", . . of men. thieves, and adulterous desperate*"— 
Donne . But. Septwigiot (1633). p. 20k 

* % Desperate debt : 

Law : A debt hopeless of recovery. (JP7iar- 
ton.) 

Crabb thus discriminates between des- 
perate. and hopeless: '* Desperate, when applied 
to things, expresses more than hopeless: the 
latter marks the absence of hope as to the 
attainment of good, the former marks the 
absence of hope as to the removal of an evil : 
a person who is in a desperate condition is 
overwhelmed with actual trouble for the 
present, and the prospect 'ff its continuance 
for the future *, he whose case is hopeless is 
without the prospect of effecting the end he 
has in view : gamesters are frequeotly brought 
into desperate situations when bereft of every- 
thing that might possibly serve to lighten the 
burden of their misfortunes. It is a hopeless 
undertaking to reclaim men who have plunged 
themselves deep into the labyrinth of vice." 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

des per -ate ly, adv. [Eng. desperate; 
-ly.) 

1. In a desperate, furious, frantic, or reck- 
less manner. 

“When he broke forth as desjtrratrly aalbefore he 
hod done uncivilly.”— B rotvne ’ Vulgar Errours. 

2. Extremely, exceedingly, very greatly. 

“She fell desperately in love with him, and took a 
voyage Into Sicily In pursuit of him.’ 1 — Additon. 

•d€s per- ate ness, s. [Eng. desperate; 
-ness. J 

1. The quality or state of being desperate ; 
madness, fury, recklessness. 

"The going oa . . . holdly, hopingly, confidently, 
in wilful habits of sin. ia called a desperateness also; 
aud the more hold thus, the more desperate."— /7am- 
mond. 

2. Hopelessness. 

*' The Lord Digby . . . quickly considered the des- 

r rateness of his condition." — Claremlon Civil War, 
"05. 

des-per-a-tlen, * des per a gi on, s. 

[Lat. ffr-spernfio, from desperatus, pa. par. of 
despero. ] 

1. The act of despairing or giving up all 
hope ; despairing. 

** This desperation of succe«3 chills all our industry." 
— Hammond. 

2. A state of despair or hopelessness. 

“It shal be darcke with care full desperaewn."— 
haiah v. (1551). 

3. A state of fury and utter recklessness of 
danger or consequences. 

" The very place puts toys of desperation. 
Without more motive, iato every brain.” 

iPtakesp. : Hamlet, L 1 

^ For the difference between desperation 
and tlesjxxir, see Despair. 

■ des-pic-a-bil-i-ty, s. [Eng. despicable; 
- ity .] The" quality or state of being despic- 
able ; despicableness. 

“ A life full of falsehood, feehlent**, poltroonery, and 
detpicability."— Carlyle : Critical and Miscellaneous 
Essays, iii. 94. {Davies.) 

des’-pic-a-ble, a. [Lat. despicabilis , from 
despicor = to look down upon, to despise. 
Puttenhani, in 1589, classed this word among 
those then quite recently introduced into the 
language. A writer, a little earlier (R. Willes, 
1577), condemns it, ranking it with inkhorn 
terms " sraellyng to much of the Latine.'* 
( Trench : English Past and Present, Lect. iti.)] 
Contemptible, vile, worthless, mean ; deserv- 
ing of contempt 

" How sacred be 1 how despicable they 1 ” 

Thonuon : Liberty, lv. »BL 

For the difference between despicable and 
contemptible , see Contemptible. 

des'-pic-a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. despicable; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being despic- 
able ; meanness, vileness, worthlessness. 

"We consider the great disproportion between the 
infinity of the reward and the detpicablcneu of our 
service.” — More : Decay qf CAriifiun Piety. 

des pic-a-bly, adv. [Eng. desjncab{k ) ; -ly.] 
In a despicable or contemptible manner ; 
meanly, vilely, contemptibly. 

" Here wanton Naples crowns the hap^y shore, 

Nor vainly rich, uor despicably poor. 

Addison: Italy. 

* de-spi -cience (cience as ebens), • de- 
spi-cien-gy (clen as shen), s. [Lat. de- 

spiciens. pr. par. of despicio = to look down 


upon : de = down, and specio = to look.] A 
looking down upon ; contempt. 

It Is very pnilmble, that to sliow their d+sjJcienc* 
of the i»oore Gentiles . . . they affected to h»v* such 
acts there done. '' — Mode: Dosfr.. |>. l'Jl. 

* de-spi' cion, ‘ de spi -tien, s . [Lat. 

despicio = to look down upon, to despise.] 

1. A looking upon ; contemplation. 

“Without any ferther deipicion thereupon ." — Mr T. 
More : IVorkes, p. ^48. 

2. Despising; contemjit. 

“ Fal from meke learnyng Into Idl* detpitxons 
Tyndalts: Workes. p. 377. 

* dc-spigbt -ful ( qh silent), a. [Despiteful. | 
Malicious, malignant. 

" The other was a fell detjAghfful fleinl.” 

Thomson : Cattle <v Indolence, li 60 

•de spis'-a blc, a. [Eng. despite ) ; -abh. J 
Fit for or deserving of contempt ; conteuipte 
ible, despicable. 

“. . . the most detpitible thing In the world."— 
Arbuthnot : To Pope. 

* de spig'-al, s. [Eng. despite); -al.) Tlio 
act of despising ; contempt. 

”... a detpital of religion .” — South : .Sermoni, vilL SSi. 

de-spi’ge, * de spis^n, * dc-spys-yn, 
de spyse, dtespice. ‘di-spise, *dl- 
spyse, v.t. A: i. [O. Fr. tiespiz, pa. par. of 
despire = to despise ; Lat. despicio — to look 
down upon, to despise ; dc— down, and specio 
= to look.] 

A. Transitive : 

1, To look down upon, to contemn, to feel 
contempt for, to scorn, to disdain. 

“Of all foreigners they were the most hated and 
despised."— Macaulay Hist. Eng., ch. ix. 

2. To treat with contempt or disrespect. 

•'Thou hast dts/nsed me, aud hast taken the wlf« of 
Uriah the Hittite to be thy wife."— 2 Sam. iii. 10. 

* 3. To abhor. 

" Let not your ears despise my tongue fur ever." 

Shakcsp. : Macbeth, iv. 3. 

* B. Intrans. : To contemplate, to look. 

“Thy God require th thee here the fulfilling of oil 
his precepts, if thou despises* to live with him for 
ever ."— IiacoiL 

For the difference between to despise and 
to contemn, see Contemn. 

dc spik ed, pa. par. or a. [Pf.spise.] 

* de-spi^ '-ed-ness, s. [Eng. despised; ness.) 
The quality or state of being despised ; despi- 
cability ; contcmptibility. 

"He sent foolishness to confute wisdom, weakneos 
to bind strength, dcspiiednest to vanquish pride."— 
Mdton : Reason of Church Government, ii. 

* de spi'^e-ment, s. [Eng. despise; - ment .) 
Contempt, despising, scorn. 

"The contempt and Jespisement of worldly wealth." 
—HoUantl : Plutarch, p. 12k 

de spi|’-er, * de-spys-er, * de-spcy»- 
ere, s. [Eng. drspts(e),' er.] One who de- 
spises, contemns, scorns, or slights any persoa 
or thing. 

” Art thou thus boldwted. man, by thy distres* : 

Or else a rude detpiser of good manners ?" 

Shaketp. : ,li Eou Like It, iL 7. 

de-spis ing, •de-spts ynge, ”de-spys- 
ynge^ pr. par., a., A s. [Despise.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of coutemoing, scorn- 
ing, or slighting ; despisal. 

M All my contempts and deipUin^i of Thy *t)frltu*J 
favours have not yet made Tbee withdraw them. — 
Whole Duty qf Man. 

de-spi^ -ing-ly, adv. [Eug. despising; -ly.) 
In a despisiog, slighting, or contemptuous 
manner ; contemptuously, scomiogly. 

de-spi'te, * de-spight, * de-epit, * de- 
spyt, * dl spite, " dy-spyte, $., prep., & 
ndr. [O. Fr. des pit ; ltal. dispetto; Lat. despec- 
tus = (s.) conteni] it, (a.) despised, pa. par. of 
desjiicio = to look down upon, to despise,) 

A, substantive : 

1. Contempt. 

"Hadden despit that worn mo u kyng schulde be." 

Robert qf Gloucester, («. *7. 

* 2. A state of contempt ; despicahility. 

" To make of the same gohet oo vessel into onour, ft 
ootliir into dispyte."— Wyeliffc : Rom. ix 

* 3. Malice, malignity. 

“A man full of malice and detpighif 4 — Baekluy* t 
Voyage *, i 64. 

4. A contemptuous deflauce. [HJ 


boil, b 6^; poTit, j<^l; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, beneh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist, pb - t 
-alan, tian = shan. -tion, -si on == shun ; -^ion, -gion = zhun- -tious, -sious, -clous = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = bel* 
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despite — despoticalness 


'* Ooeo to meet daugcr with despite" 

Longfellow. ) Ggilvle.) 

* 5. An act of contempt joined with malice ; 
an indignity ; a contumely. 


*' Thou ha vest (lou me despite t thre." 

Seven Say a, 1,807. 

If In despite : In spite of. 


. . lie forced upon them, lu their own despite.”— 
Macaulay : But Eng.. ch. xli. 

B. As jrrep. : In spite of. 


" ITift Itimner McnttUli winds shall hlow. 

Despite each moan or mighty lot! " 

Mutt : Lord oj the Isles, IL 10. 

C. As artv. : In «pite of ; desiiitc. (Fol- 
lowed by of.) 

" Bo thou through windows of thine nge shaltsee 
Despite of wrinkles, this thy golden time.'' 

Shake tp. : Sonnet a. 


* de-spl tc, v.t. & i. [Despite, s. J 

A. Transitive: 


1. To treat with despite or contempt; to 
despise. 

“ lie lltbeth and lovetii that Onde* law despitethf 
!•. Plowman, p. 116 . 

2. To vex, to offend, to tease, to spite. 

•'Setting the town on fire to despite Bacchus." — 

Raleigh : Hist. World. 

B. Intrans . ; To he tilled with indignation 
at any person or thing. 

* % To do despite to : To dishonour ; to treat 
witl contumely. 

•‘Have dona deejdte unto the *plrit of grace." — Heb. 
x. 29. 


* dc-spit-cd, pa. par. or a. [Despite, v.) 

de spi te ful, * dc-spight-full, # de- 
spytc-ful, a. [Eng. despite; -fulif,)."] 

1. Full of contempt, scoru, maliguity, and 
malice ; malicious ; malignant. 

** Preserve u*> vrom the hands of our despiteful and 
deadly enemies ' — limy Charles: Eikon has Hike. 

2. Done through malice or hatred. 

•‘ The heinous and despiteful act 

Of Satan done in Paradise." Milton : P. L., r. 1, t 

de-spi tc-ful-ly, 41 de-splght'-ful ly, 

* de-Spight-ful lye, odv. lEng. despite- 
ful; -ly . ] In a despiteful, malicious, or con- 
temptuous manner. 

" Pray for them that detpitcfully nse yon and perse- 
cute you."— Matt. v. 4i 

* de-spi te-ful- ness, * de-spight -ful- 
ness, * de-spytc-ful-ncs, s. [Eng. de- 
spiteful; -Ttcss.J Malice, hatred, or malignity. 

•• Let u« examine him with despitefnlness nud tor- 
ture. that we may know his meekness, and prove his 
patience."— IP isdum li. 19. 

* de-spit'-c-ous, *de-8pit-ous, "de-spit- 
i-ous, * di-spit-ous, a. [O. Fr. despiUux.] 
Despiteful, malicious, malignant. 

•‘Amends from Deloraine to crave, 

For foul despiteous scathe and scorn." 

Scott : Lay of the Last Mnutrel, v. 19. 

dc-spit-e-ous-ly, * de-pit-ous~liche, 

* de-spit-ous-ly, * dc-spit-us-ly, * dl- 
8pit-ous-ly, adv. [Eng. despiteous; -ly.] 
lu a despiteful or malignant manner ; despite- 
fully. 

•’ And saw his wife dcspitously yslein." 

Chaucer ; C. T., 5,025. 

* de-spTt'-mg, + de-spight-ing, pr. par., 
a., & s. [Despite, t>.] 

A. <fc B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj, : (S cm 
the verb). 

C. A$ subst. : The act of treating with de- 
spite. 

* des-pT'-tion, s. [Despicion.) 

* de-spit'-ous, a. [Despiteous.] 

* dcs-plal'-cn, • des-play", v.t. [Display, t?.] 


de-spoil', * dc-spoil-en, - de spuil-en, 
*dc-spule, * dis-poyl-en, "dis-puyl, 
* dys-poyle, v.t. [O. Fr. dcspuiller , des - 
puiller; Fr. depouiller ; Sp. & Port, derpojar 
from Lat. despolio = to plunder : de (in tens.) 
and spolio = to plunder ; spolium — plunder, 
spoil.] 

1. To strip, to rob, to plunder, to deprive, 
to take anything away from by force. 

•* If mine the glory to despoil the foe, 

Qu I'htebua temple I'll h is arms bestow.” 

Pope : Homers Iluid. vil #5, 96. 

H Followed by of before the thing taken 


“Having despotfd me of my sword, mine honour." 

L'eaum. & Flet. : Love's Cure, v. i. 

2. To strip. 

“ Ionatlms dltpuylid himself fro the coote "— H'y- 
eliffe : I H lugs xviii s 

* 3. To strip, to divest. 


” These formed stone*, despoiled of their *hells, and 
exposed upon the surface of the ground. In time 
moulder away.”— Woodward : Funds. 

*de spoil', s. [Despoil, tl] Spoil, plunder, 
spoliation, desolation. 

*• ‘Tls done : dr.ijed! and desolation 
O'er Ryliitunr» f itr domain have blown." 

Wordsworth : White Pots of It y Is tone, vli. 

dc-spoil cd, * dc spuiled, * di spoylcd, 
* dl spoylid, pa. par. or a. [Despoil, v.] 

de- spoil -cr, 9. [Eng. despoil; - er .] One 
who despoils, robs, strips, or plunders ; a 
plunderer. 

"The despollcrt and the despoiled hod, for the most 
part, been rebels alike.”— JLtca u lay : Hitt. Fay., ch. li. 

de spoll'-ing, * dc-spoyl-ynge, pr. par., 
a., 61 s. [Despoil, v.J 
A. Si B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (.See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Tho act of spoiling, robbing, or plunder- 
ing; despoliation. 

* 2. That which is taken ; spoils. 

“He rnfte the despoylyuge fro the cruel lyoun."— 
Chaucer: Hoethius, p. M7. 

•de-spoil' rnent, s. [Eng. despoil; - mevt .] 
The act of despoiling or plundering ; despolia- 
tion. 

t de-spo-lT-a -tion, s. [Lat. despoliatio, 
Iroin despoliattis, pa. par. of despolio — to de- 
spoil (q. v.).] The net of despoiling or plunder- 
ing ; spoliation, plunder, robbery. 

* In the hiolurs of imtiung Dctqioliatiou has 
played in some respects (he greatest part, 
most of the wars which prevailed iu tho past 
being essential ly anm-d incursions of despoil- 
era, who robbed without limit mid destroyed 
without compunction, so that, w hile all nations 
had vigorous laws to prevent private despoli- 
ation and surpress hand it ta, the rulers aud 
aristocracy have stood above the law and 
plundered* to their hearts' content. Ostensibly, 
indeed, the great wars of the past have not 
been campaigns of despoliation, but practically 
nearly all of them come under this category, 
and many of the wars to which history pays 
respect! ill attention were unblushing raids 
of robbers, intended to despoil neighboring 
peoples of their wealth, their inhabitants, or 
their country. Happily, growing civilization 
lias practically put an eud to wars of this 
character. 

dS-spond', v.i. [Lat. despondeo = (1) to pro- 
mise fully, (2) to give up, to lose : de = away, 
from, and spondeo — to promise.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : To be cast down in spirits ; 
to give way to despair or despondency ; to 
lose heart and hope ; to be dejected. 

" Others depress their own minds, despond at first 
diffi cu 1 ty Locke. 

2. Theol. : To lose hope of Divine mercy. 

“Some may terrify the conscience, some may allure 
the slothful, and some encourage the desponding 
mind." — U'nffj. 

• de-spond , s. [Despond, v.) Despondency. 

" Wherefore Christian was left to tumble In the 
Slough oi D’sputid alone." — Banyan : Pilg. Prog., pt. i. 

de-spon'-den-^y, * de-spon -den 9 C, s. 

[Lat. despondens, pr. par. of des/wideo.] A 
state of being despondent ; a loss of heart or 
spirits ; dejectinn of mind. 

"The unhappy prince seemed, during some days, to 
be sunk in despondency."— Macaulay : Hitt Eng., 
ch. xiv. 

H For the difference between despondency 
and despair , see Despair. 

de-spon’-dent, a. [Lat. despondens , pr. 
par. of despoiidco.] In a state of despondency ; 
dejected in spirit ; desponding ; losing heart 
and resolution. 

“. . - e dull despondent flock. 

With not a brightness waving o'er their plumes. 

And nought save chattering discord in their note." 

Thomson : Autumn, 979-SI. 

* de-spon'-dent-ly, adv. [Eng. despondent; 
-ly.] In a despondent or desponding manner ; 
despondingly. 

“ He thus despondently concludes.” — Barrow: Serm., 

p, 319. 

de-spond’-er, s. [Eng. despond ; -er.] One 
who desponds, or gives way to despondency. 

“ 1 am no desponder In ray nature."— Styift. 

de-spond'-ing, pr. par., a.,&s. [Despond, v.] 
A £ B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb ) 


C. As subst. : The act of giving way to de- 
spondency ; despair, dejection, loss of heart 
or resolution. 

de-8p6ncl'-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. desponding ; 
-ly. J In a desponding manner; despairingly. 
"Swift, without a l euny ill ids puree, aiw dssfxnvL 
inyly looking out of his window, to gape «w«y th« 
time ."— Sheridan ■ Life of dwift. 

•dc-spon f Baje.i. (Lat. tlesjnnsus, pa. par. 
of thsp<indeo.'\ '1 lu* act of betrothing ; be- 
trothal ; desiionsatiou. 

•*. . . for drspontage of Atbelrld hi* daughter" — 
Fox : Martyrs, p. 103. 

* de-spon' sate, v.t. [Eat drsponsatus, pa. 
par. of desponso = to betroth : de (inteus.), aud 
spondeo — to promise.] To betroth, to alli- 
ance. (Cockeram.) 

* d6 -spon sa' tion, S. [Fr. dtsponsation ; 
Low Lat. desponsattv, from desj'on sotu *, pa par. 
of desponso.] The art or ceieiuuuy of be- 
trothing or affiancing ; betrothal. 

"For all tin* desponsativn oi her." — Taylor. Great 
Exemplar, pt- i , *. L 

* de- spon-sor- y, s. [Eat. desponsus , pa. pai . 
of despondeo = to hetroth, to pledge.) A be- 
trothal. 

M Having left the den/#>ntories In the bands ot th* 
Earl of Bristol."— Clarendon : Civil War, i. M. 

* dc-sp6rt', v. t s. [Dispoht.] 

dee'-pot, * dcs'-po-ta, s. [Fr. rtespote ; Sp. 
A Hat. despota, dcsj.oto, ironi Low Lat. despot us, 
from Gr. SesTron^ {despoils) — a lord. ] 

1. An irresponsible ruler or sovereign ; an 
emperor, king, or other prince invested with 
absolute power, or ruling w ithout any control 
of men, constitution, or law. Numbers of 
instances might be named, manki id having 
been nuder the rule of Despots much longer 
than under] i mi ted rulers. All the old nations 
the Egyptian, Assyrian, Persian, Macedonian, 
Roman, rinuese, Ac., were governed by long 
dynasties of despotic rulers, uf which perhaps 
the most irresponsible were those of Rome, 
who were controlled neitln r by an aristocracy 
of nobles nor by any powerful religious estab- 
lishment, while the army belonged to them 
rather than to the nation. Of modern despotic 
rulers, those of ( lima are controlled by a well- 
defined series of ancient political and religions 
rules, which they dare uot transgress, while 
the Czars of Russia are held in check by a 
vigorous infusion of modern democratic senti- 
ment iu the nobles and the middle class of the 
people. The most complete of modern despots 
are the rulers of Turkey and Persia, whose 
rule is based on tbe ignoraoce and fanaticism 
of the people. 

2. A lord or prince ; one high in authority. 

“To their favourite sans or brother* they imparted 
the more lofty a] pellatiou of lord or despot - Gibbon : 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ch. Liii. 

3. A tyrant ; a tyrannical and arbitrary per- 
son or class. 

“The friends of Jacobins are no loncerderpofx; the 
betr.ijersof the common cause ore no longer traitor*." 
burke: On a Regicide Fence. 

* des -po-ta, s. [Despot.] 

* des'-po-tat, 3. [Despot.) Government by 
a despot ; absolute and irresponsible rule ; a 
territory governed by a despot. 

“The Greek despotat of Epeirus held hytbe bouse of 
Angeloe.'— Freeman : Hut, tieog. Luropt, L iSi. 

des-pot'-ic, * des-pot -iclc, dcs-pot-ic- 

al, Q. [Fr. despot ique ; Or. ieairoTiKo? ptes- 
potikos), from Scotto-h)? (despotes) = a lord.] 

1. Absolute, irresponsible, uncontrolled by 
men, laws, or constitution ; as a despotic 
government. 

" What kings decree, the soldier must obey. 

Waged ngaiust Joes ; and, when tn« wars are o’er, 
Fit only to main tain despotic k power." 

Drydcn : sigumunda <t Uuuvurdo, 597-99 

2. Absolute, uncontrolled, arbitraiy, tyran- 
nical. 

"It was not by the ordinary arts of courtiers that 
ebe established and long maintained her despotic 
empire over the feeblest of minds." — Macaulay : Hut. 
Eng., ch. xv 

des-pot-I-cal-ly, odv. [Eng. despotical ; 
-ly.] Iu a despotic, arbitrary, or absolute 
manner; arbitrarily. 

" Fort<-scue well distinguished between a monarchy 
despotically regal, aud a political or civil monarchy."— 
Burke. 

* des-pot’-l-cal-ncss, «. [Eng. despotical;. 


f&to, f9.t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, ignite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. », ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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-ness.] The quality of Wing despotic ; abso- 
luteness, absolutism. 

(lies' -pot- Ism* s. [Fr, despotism* ; Sp. & Ital 
despotism a, from Gr. Beanonp; (despotls) = a 
lord.] 

1. Absolutism ; absolute, uncontrolled, or 
Irresponsible authority, power, or govern- 
ment. 

<1 The history of nearly every nation has 
heeu one of a growth of despotism, followed 
in most cases by a gradual development of 
republican sentiment aod a regaining of power 
by the people. The early empires were all 
controlled by despotic governments, partic- 
ular)' that of Rome, perhaps the most complete 
and irresponsible Despotism the world has ever 
known. Several of the ancient Despotisms 
still survive, directly in the Government of 
China, and secondarily iu those of l’ersia and 
Turkey. Modern Europe has been saved from 
Despotisms by the free spirit of the nobles and 
the struggle fur liberty among the people, the 
nearest approaches to a Despotism being in 
France, during the reigns of Louis XIV. and 
Napoleon. These remarks do not apply to 
Russia, whose Government is almost as des- 
potic as that of ancient Rome. 

" It i« time to take heed that we do not so pursue 
our victory over despotism a* to run into anarchy. 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. L 

2. A despotic use of power; arbitrariness, 
tyranny. 

* fles'-pot-ist, s. [Eng. despot; -iaf.] A sup- 
porter of despotism. 

“ Aa thorough a despotist and Imperialist as Strafford 
himself."— C. Eingitley : Life, iL 66. (Dairies.) 

* de s-po t-0 e' -r a~9y t 8. [Gr. SetrirArr)? (dec- 
potes ) = a lord, and k pareto (krateo) = to rule.] 
The rule of despots ; despotism. 

" Despotocracy, the wont Institution of the middle 
ages."— Theodor 9 Parker: IVorAci, v. 362. (Davits.) 

* de-spre'ad, v.t. [Dispread.] 
*de-spre've, v.t. [Disprove.] 

* de-spu'-mate, v.i. & t. [Lat. despumatvs, 
pa. par. of despumo — (t.) to take off the scum, 
to skim, (i.) to foam, to boil : de = away, and 
spuma = foam.] 

A. Intrans. : To throw off parts in foam ; 
to froth, to foam, to work. 

“That discharge is a benefit to the constitution, and 
will help it the sooner and faster to despumate and 
purify." — Cheyne; English Malady (173a), p. 304. 

B. Trans. : To throw off in froth or foam. 

“They were thrown off and detjoumalcd opoa the 
larger emuuctory and open glands. —Cheyne : English 
Malady (1733), p. 360. 

% de-spu-ma -tion, s. [Lat. despumatio, from 
despicnw.] The act or process of throwing off 
in froth or foam ; working off. 

“This they do in eruptive fevers, by a kind of de- 
tpumation." — Paley : Natural Theology, ch. xxvi. 

* de-spu me, v.t. [Fr. despumzr ; Lat. de- 
spumo.] To clear from scum or froth, to skim, 
to clarify. 

" If honey be despumed, that to to say, ekimmed and 
clarified . . Holland ; Plinie, bk. xxiL. ch. -4. 

•des-pu te, v. A s . [Dispute.] 

* de-squa'-mate, v.t. [Lat. desquamatus , 

pur. of desquanio = to scale off : de » 
away, from, and squama = a scale.] To scale 
or peel off ; to exfoliate. 

* des-qua-ma'-tion, s. [Lat. desquamatio, 
from desquamo.) 

Old Swg. : The act of scaliog foul bones. 

* de-squ&m'-a-tive, a. [Eng. dcs<]uanuit(c ) ; 
-ive.] The same as Desquamatory (q.v.). 

* de-squam'-a-tdr-$r, a. A s. lEng. de- 
squamaUf); -ory. ] 

A. As adj. : Relating to or of the nature of 
desquamation ; exfoliating. 

“The desquamatory stage now begins."— Plumbe. 

B. .4s substantive : 

Old Surg. : A kind of trepan used to remove 
the Jamiiue of exloliated bones. 

'• In the tit.il of these, came the surgeons laden with 
pincera. cmie-blite, catheters, dcsyuamatorics, dilate rt, 
•cissora, saws.'— L' Estrange : i^uevedo't Visions, p. 28. 

* dess, * desse, s. [Dais.] 

1. A dais. 

2. A desk. 

“ And next to her sate goodly Sh tune fastness*, 

Ne ever durst her eyes from grouud uprmre, 

Re ever once did looke up from her desse." 

Spenser: F. IV. x. M. 


d£f -$ert\ *. [Fr. - the last course at table, 
from desservir = to clear the table : des = 
Lat. dis= away, spart, and Fr. servir =to serve.] 
The last course at a dinner or entertainment ; 
a service of fruit and sweetmeats laid after the 
meat, &c., lias been removed. 

“At your dessert bright pewter comes too late, 

When your first course was well serv’d up iu plate." 

E mg ; Art of Cookery. 

* des'-tau9e, s. [Distance.] 

* de-sta te, v.t. [Pref. de = away, from, and 
Eng. state (q.v.)J To divest of state or 
grandeur. 

“ The king of eternal glory, to the world’s eye. do- 
stating himself ." — Adams Works, i. 430. (Dames.) 

:* des-tem -per, $. [Distemper.] 

* des-tem'-praun^e, s. [Distemperance.] 

* des-tem'-pringe, s. [Distemperino.] 

* des-ten-yng, s. [Destinino.] 

* des-ter, s. [0. Fr. desire; Prov. destra, 
dextra ; Sp., Port., A ltal. destra; Lat. dextra . ] 
The right hand. 

“ Tbl stedea tlmt though baddest In dester ledde*."— 
Body and Soul, S5. 

* des teyn, v.t. [Destine, v.] 

* des- tin, s. [Fr.] Destiny, fate. [Destint.] 

" Under the Best ini adamantine band.’ Marston. 


1. To fate ; to predetermine, appoint, assign, 
or devote to any use, purpose, position, or 
place. 

“The greatness which she [Britain] aae dsstinod to 
attain ." — Macaulay . Mist. Eng., ch. C 

2. To appoint or set aside to any use.' 

3. To fix or determine unalterably. 

“ The infernal Judge's dreadful power 
From the dark >ir>l shall tbiow tliy drained hour.* 
Prior: To the Memory of Col. Witters. 

*4. To devote, to doom to punishment or 
misery. 

“ May heaven around this destined bead 
The choicest ol lti curses spread." 

Prior: To a Young Gentleman in Loo*. 

des'-tined, pa. par. or a. [Destine, v.) 


dcs'-tin irig, * de&ten-yng, pr. par., a., 

A s. [Destine, v .] 

A. A B. .4s pr, par. & particip. adj. : (See 


the verb). 

C. vis substantive : 

I. The act of designing, intendiog, or ap- 
pointing beforehand. 


2. Destiny, fate. 

•' of Ood hit v 


s thy destentmi 7 " 

Ahsaunder, 6,866. 


t des'-tin-I§m, s. [Eng. destin(y) ; -ism.] A 
belief in destiny or fate ; fatalism. 


* d^s'-tin-ist, 5. [Eng. destiny); -ist.] A 
believer in destiny or fate ; a fatalist. . 


* des’-tin-a-ble, a. [Eng. destine); - able .] 
Capable of* being destined or predetermined. 

'‘This miracle of the ordre destinabl*." — Chaucer i 
Boethius, bk. iv. 


* des -tin-a-blsf, adv. [Eng. destinab(le) t 
- ly .] In adestinable manner. 

# des'-tin-al, * des'- tin-all, a. [As if from 
a Lat. destinalis.] Destined ; fixed by or de- 
pending on destiny 

“The ordre destinal proceditb of the eimpliciU ef 
purueaunce."— Chaucer . Boethius, p. 135. 

*des'-tin-ate, v.t. [Destinate, a.] To 
destine, to appoint, to design. 

“ Birds are destinated to fly among the branches of 
trees and bushes. " — Ray : On the Creation. 


dcs tin-ate, * des- tin-at, a. [Lat. des- 
tinatus, pa. par. of destino=to fasten, to make 
firm, to destine ; desfina =a prop, a support : 
de = down, and sto = to stand.] Fixed by 
destiny or fate ; destined, appointed, fated. 


” Art cannot regain 

One poor hour lust, nor reecne a 9UjaU fly 
By a fuoli finger destinate to die.' 

Mabington: Castara, Funerals of G. Talbot. 


* des'-tin-at-ed, pa. par . or a. [Destinate, v .] 


* des'-tm-at-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Desti- 
nate, v.] 

A. a B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act of destining, appoint- 
ing, or designing. . 

“The desti na ti n<j aad denoting of v a profitable . . . 
inventions. u — Prynne: Sutrw^M(Utix w L, act 2 

des-tin-a'-tion, s. [Lat. destinatw , from 
destimtns , pa. par. of desfi no ; Fr. destination ; 
Sp. destinacion; Port, dcstinacio ; Ital. desti- 
nazione .] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of destining, appointing, or 
designing. 

■’ Which destination not coming to be accomplished.* 
Boyle : Works, v. 423. 

2. The end, purpose, use, or aim for which 
anything is appointed, intended, or designed. 

“There in a great variety of apprehensions and 
fancies of men, in the destination and application of 
things to several ends and uses. Bale. 

3. The place or point to which one is bound, 
or to which a thing is sent ; the intended end 
of a journey, voyage, Ac. 

"A possibility of not arriving at the place of bia 
destination . ’ — Search : Light of Nature. voL ii., pt. iu., 
ch. 26. 

II. Scots Law: 

1. Gen. : A term applied to the series of 
heirs called to the succession of heritable or 
movable property, hy the provision of the law 
or title, or by will. 

2. Spec. : A nomination of successors in a 
certain order, according to the will of the 
testator. 

«[[ For the difference between destination 
and destiny, eee Destiny. 

des'-tine, v.t. [Fr. dcstincr; Prov., Sp., & 
Port, dcstinar; Ital. destinare, from Lat. des - 
tino — to destme.l 


•des tln-y, v.t. [Destiny, s.] To destine. 
( Chettle : Kindhart's Dream, 1592, p. 58, ed. 
1841.) 


des'-tin-y, * aes-tan-ee, • des tan-ye, 
’ des-tegn-e, * des-ten-ye, * des-ten-e, 

* des tin-e, * des-tln-ee, * des-tyn-e, 

• des -tyn ie, S. [Fr. destinec ; Sp., Port., & 
Ital. destino, from Lat. dcstinata, fem. sing, of 
destinatns, pa. par. of destino =* to destine.] 
[Destinate, a.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. The fate, lot, doom, or fortune appointed, 
allotted, or predetermined for each person or 
thing ; the ultimata fate of a person. 


" At the pit of Acheron 
Meet me iu the morning ; thither h* 

Will come to know hi3 destiny." 

Shake ip, t M riche th, liL &. 

2. Unavoidable, invincible necessity ; fate. 


IL Myth. : The power which presides over 
the lot or fortune of men ; the same as the 
Parc* or Fates in classical mythology. 
(Generally in the plural.) 

“ Perhaps great Hector then had found hie fate ; 

But Jove and Destiny prolonged his date.'" 

Pope : MomcPs llusd, xi. 213. 214. 

^[ (l) Crabb thus discriminates be twee o des- 
tiny, fate, lot, and doom : 11 All these terms 
are employed with regard to human events 
which are not under one’s control. Destiny 
is used in regard to one's station aud walk in 
life ; fate io regard to what one suffers ; lot iq 
regard to what one gets or possesses ; and 
doom is that portion of one's destiny or fate 
which depends upon the will of another : 
destiny is marked out ; fate is fixed ; the lot is 
assigned ; the doom is passed. It was the 
destiny of Julius Caisar to act a great part in 
the world, and to establish a new form of 
government at Rome ; it was bis Jute at last 
to die by the hands of assassins, the chief of 
whom had been his avowed friends ; had he 
beeu contented with a humbler lot than that 
of an empire, he might h3ve enjoyed honours, 
riches, and t a long life ; his doom was sealed 
hy the last* step which he took in making 
himself emperor : it is not permitted for 
us to iuquire into our future destiny; it ia 
our duty to submit to our fate, to be con- 
tented with our lot, and prepared for our 
doom : a parent may have great influence over 
the destiny of Ins child, by the education he 
gives to him, or the principles he instils into 
his mind ; there are many who owe their un- 
happy fate entirely to the want of early habits 
of piety ; riches or poverty may be assigned 
to us as our lot." 


(2) He thus discriminates between destiny 
and destination : “ The destiny is the point or 
line marked out in the walk of life ; the drsfi- 
nation ia the place fixed upon in particular ; 
33 every man has his peculiar destiny, so every 
traveller has his particular destination. Des- 
tiny is altogether set above human control ; 
no man cao determine, though he may in- 
fluence, the destiny of another : destination is, 
however, the specific act of an individual. 


boil, b6jO poHt, jtffrl; eat. cell, chorus, 9 hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this: sin. a§ ; expect, Xenophon. -in*. 

+Ua -tian = atxsa. -tion, -slon = shun ; -tion, -?ion = zhun. -oious, -tious, -sious = shus. -hie, -die, &c. _ b?l, del. 
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either for himself or another : we leave the 
destiny of a man to develop itself ; but we 
may inquire altout his own destination, or 
that of his childreu : it is a consoling reflec- 
tion that the destiniesot' short-sighted mortals 
like ourselves are In the hands of One who 
both can and will overrule them to our ad- 
vantage if we place full reliance oo llim." 
{Crabb: Eng. Bynon .) 

•destiny-reader, t. A fortune-teller. 

(As/i.) 

* dSs-tit'-u-ent, a. [Lat. destituens, pr. par. 
of desftfuo/j Fuiliog, wanting, delloieut. 

des'-tl-tiite, a. As. [Lat. destitutus, pa. par. 
of d«sfiri<o = to set or plnce alone : de = away, 
from, and statuo — to place ; status = a stand- 
jog. a position ; sto = to stand.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. Foraakcn, deserted, abandoned, friend- 
less. 

2. Poor ; in a state of destitution or want ; 
needy. 

*' In theo U my trust ; leave not my eoul destitute." 
—Pi. cxii. 8. 

3. In want, without, wanting, deprived. 
(Followed by of.) 

" Now I am qf gode oownesayle destitute.” 

A'. Eng. Poe mi. p. 140. 

•B, ^4s suhst. : A destitute, poor, forsaken, 
or friendless person ; one in a state of destitu- 
tion. 

" O, my friend*, have rdty upou this poor destitute, 
for the hand of <»od hath touched her. — P. Nr. John : 
Sermon* (1737). p. 224. 

H For the difference between destitute and 
bare, see Bare ; for that between destitute and 
forsaken , aee Forsaken. 

* dea -ti-tute, v.t. [Destitute, a.) 

1. To forsake, to abandon, to desert. 

•’Suppose Qod do thus destitute us, yet our anxiety 

or solicitude . . can never be able to relieve or 

secure us."— Hammond . Pracf. Catechism, Ui., 5 5. 

2. To disappoint. 

•• Lest, expecting greater matters than the cause will 
afford, he he needlessly offended, when hia expecta- 
tion is destituted.' —Futherby A theo in. ( 16221 , p. 8. 

3. To render destitute; to strip; to deprive. 

** They, being destituted of their head, •ubmltted.'’— 

Bacon : Henry V J /. . p. 183. 

4. To leave without care or attention ; to 
neglect. 

"It is the sinfuileat thing in the world to forsake 
or destitute a plantation."— Paeon Essay * ; Of Pla nta- 
lions. 

*des -ti-tute-ly, adv. [Eng. destitute; -ly.] ' 
In a state or couditioa of destitution. 

••She beyug destitutely left without* comfort* of 
hnsbande."— Udal : 1 Tim. v. 

* des tl-tute-nc99, s. [Eng. destitute ; -hass.J 
The quality or state of being destitute ; desti- 
tution. 

dSs-ti-td'-tion, s. [Lat. destitutbo , from des- 
titutus, pa. par. of destituo.] 

1. The state or condition of being destitute 
or in want ; alyect poverty or want. 

** Destitution in food and cl oath in# is «uch an im- 
pediment, as. till it be removed, »uffereth not the 
mind of man to admit any other ca re,' —Hooker . 
Eccles. Polity. 

2, The state or condition of being deprived 
of anything ; deprivation. 

•*I atR unhappy— thy mother and thyself at a dis- 
tance frtpp me ; and what can compensate for inch a 
dm*t it uBi/M"— Sterne : Letter 9L 

dfil-tra, a. (ltal.] 

Music : The right ; as destra mano, the right 
hand. {Stainer <£ Barrett.) 

•des-treine (ei as a), * dea-treyne, v.t, 

[Distrain.] 

* dee'-trer, * des'-trere, s. [O. FT. destrier , 
destrer; Prov. destrier; ltal . destriere, dcstriero, 
from Low Lat. dextrarius.) A war-horse, a 
charger. 

” Trussed heore somerla. 

And iopen on heore destreris " 

AlUaunder, 149, 860. 

* des trease, s. [Distress.] 

J de Btric - tion, s. [Lat. destrictio, from 
destricius, pa. par. of destringo = to hind 
down.] The act of binding. (Ash.) 

* de-strie, * de-stroie, • de- stroye, * de- 
strul, * de-atruye, v.t. [Destroy.] 

* destrier, a. [Destroyer.] 


• dc strig ment, j. [Lat. destringo ■■= to 
- atrip or rub off.] A scraping ; that which U 
acraped off. (vlsA.) 

de stro^ , * do strei, * de strle, * de- 
stroie, "de stroye, ‘destruc, * de- 
etrui. * de struyc, di strle, * di- 
stroy, *di struye, v.t. [O.Fr. dcstruire; 
Fr. detruire; Prov., Sp. A Port, destruir ; ItaL 
distruggere ; from Lat. destruo — to pulldown, 
to destroy : de = down, and struo — to heap 
up, to build ; tstrues = a heap, a pile.] 

L Literally: 

1. To bring to ruin by pulling or throwing 
down, razing, or demolishing ; to pull to pieces. 

"He hath dettruyed the auter of Baal."— Wydiffe: 
Judge s vL 30. 

2. To annihilate, to rulu, to demolish, to 
consume. 

" fyrua tooke that citlc afterward, and destroyed hit," 
— Trent ta. L 97. 

3. To lay waste, to ravage. 

" Oome and dettruye ol hia loud." 

Robert of Gloucester, p. 4*. 

4. To kill, to extirpate, to sweep away. 

" And behold, I, even I, do hring a flood of waleti 
upon the earth, to destroy all flesh, . . ."'—Gen. vi. 17. 

5. To spoil, to render useless, to ruin, to 
make away with. 

6. To devour, to eat up, to consume. 

"And he shall not destroy the fruits of your ground." 
Mil ill. 11. 

II, Figuratively : 

1. To ruiu, to overthrow, to subvert, to 
demolish. 

"The mother too hath her title, which dettroyt thf 
sovereignty of one supreme monarch. —Locks. 

2. To make of none effect, to do away with. 

"Think not that I hiu come to destroy the law, or 
the prophets : I am not come to destroy, bat to fulfil." 
Matt. v. 17. 

3. To put an end to. 

" To . . . destroy that peace, and love, and amity, 
that ought to be among Christian*. — Sharp : Sermons, 
vot I., ser. L 

4. To spoil, to injure, to hurt, to ruin. 

"Do we not see that blothful. intemperate, and in- 
continent pereous destroy their bodies with dist-xses, 
their reputations with disgrace, and their faculties 
with want? Bentley. 

*j[ For the difference between to destroy and 
to consM77ie, see Consume ; for that between to 
destroy and to demolish, aee Demolish. 

t de stro^’-a hie, a. [Eog. destroy ; -able.) 
That may or*cao be destroyed ; capahle of or 
liable to destruction ; destructible. 

"Plants . . . scarcely destroynble by the weather.”— 
Derham Physico-1 heol, hk. iv., ch. xL 

de-etroy ed, * de-stroied, * de-struyed, 

pa. par. or a. [Destroy.] 

de strfft' er, *de-stroy-ere, *de-stri- 

er, s. I Eng. destroy ; -er. J 

1. Ord. Lang. . One who destroys, ravages, 
annihilates, kills, or extirpates. 

"And I will prepare destroyers against the*, every 
one with his weapon*." — Jer. xxii. 7. 

2. Script. :The devil ; sin. 

" I have kept me from the path* of the destroyer 
Pi. xvii. A 

de-stro^-mg, de stroy-enge, pr. par., 
a., As. [Destroy.] 

A. & B. -4s pr. par. & particip. adj . : (See 
the verb). 

C. Assubst. : The act of ruining, consuming, 
or annihilating ; destruction. 

" He hath not withdrawn hi* hand from destroying- * 
— Lam. ii. 8. 

* dS-etruct', v.t. [Lat. destruetus, pa. par. of 
d^sfri/o.] To destroy. 

"The creatures either wholly destmeted, or mar- 
vellously corrupted from that they were before."— 
Mede: Paraph, on St. Peter, p. 12 (1642). 

d6~striiot~i bil-I-ty. s. [Eng. destructible; 
-ity.] Capability of or liability to destruction. 

de Struct 4-bie, «. [Lat. destrvetibilis, from 
destruetus , pa. par. of destru o.] That may or 
can be destroyed ; liable to destruction. 

" Form* destructible by dissolution."— Search ■ Light 
of yature, voL 1L pt. i., ch. ii. 

de-struet'-I-ble ness, s. [Eng. destructible; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being destruc- 
tible destructibility. 

de-strtic tion, * de-atroo-ei-on, *de- 
struc-ey one, *de strue-ei~oun, *de- 
8truo-ti-oun, $. [Lat. destruccio, from de - 
structns, pa. par. of destruo — to destroy; Fr. 
destruction ; Prov. destruction, destruccio; Sp. 
destruccio n ; ltal. distruzione; Port. dcstruit;ao.] 
L Ordinary Language : 


1. The act of destroying ; a pulling or 
throwing down ; demolition. 

" Expect the time to Troy’* destruction given." 

Pope: Homer ' 4 Iliad. 11. 844. 

2. The act of laying waste, ruining, or 
ravaging. 

" Destruction he m&kee of rente* »n*l (rex' 

Langtoft, p. vn. 

3. A destroying, overthrowing, or making 
of none effect. 

4. The act of killing or murdering; murder, 
slaughter. 

*' There »m * deadly destruction throughout *11 th* 
city." 1 Sam. v. 1L 

5. The state of being destroyed ; ruin, death. 

" When tn*t which we immortal thnuvht 
We aaw so ne*ir destruction brought - 

Waller : To the t}ue*n on her liirthday. 

6. That which destroys ; the cause of de- 
struction, 

"The destruction that wjwteth »t noon-day.*— Pi. 
xd. s. 

II. Scripture A Theology ; 

1. Eternal death. 

" Broad Is the way that leadeth to destruction."— 
Matt v 11. 13. 

2. The stab; of the dead, the “ grave In a 
figurative sense. 

"Shall thy loving, kind nee* be declared In the grave T 
or thy faitbfuines* in destruction l"— P*. lxxxvlkL 11. 

3. One of the seven names for Gehenna, or 
Hell, in the Jewish Talmud. 

TT Crabb thus discriminates between de- 
struction and ruin : “ Destruction is an act of 
immediate violence ; ruin is a gradual pro- 
cess : a thing is destroyed by some external 
action upon it ; a thing falls to ruin of itself ; 
we witness destruction wherever war or the 
adverse elements rage ; we witness ruin 
whenever the works of man are exposed to 
the effects of tune : nevertheless, if destruc- 
tion be the more forcible and rapid, ruin ia, on 
the other hand, more sure and complete ; what 
is destroyed may be rebuilt or re] i laced, but 
what is ruined is lost for ever, it is past 
recovery. When houses or towns are de- 
stroyed, fresh ones rise up in their places ; hut 
when commerce is ruined, it seldom returns 
to its old course. Destruction admits of various 
degrees ; ruin is something positive and 
general. The property of a man may be de- 
stroyed to a greater or less extent, without 
necessarily involving his ruin. The ruin of a 
family is oftentimes the consequence of de- 
struction by fire. The health is destroyed by 
violent exercises, or some other active cause ; 
it is ruined by a course of imprudent conduct. 
The happiness of a family \& destroy edby broils 
and discord ; the morals of a young man are 
ruined by a continued intercourse w ith vicious 
companions. Destruction may be used either 
in the proper or the improper sense ; ruin has 
mostly a moral application. The destruction 
of both body and soul is the consequence of 
sin ; the ruin of a mail, whether in his tem- 
poral or spiritual concerns, is inevitable, if he 
follow the dictates of misguided passion.” 
(Crab&r Eng. Sy non.) 

* de struc-tion a*ble,a. [Eng. destruction; 
-able. ] Destroying* destructive. 

* de striic'-tion ful, a. [Eng. destruction ; 
-ful(l). J Destructive, wasteful. 

* de-fitrue’-tion-Ist, s- [Eng. destruction ; 
- ist .] 

1, Ord. Lang. : One who ia given to de- 
struction ; a destructive. 

2. Theol. : One who heiieves in the toUl 
destruction or annihilation of the wicked. 

de- struo tive, a. k s. [FY. destructif ; Prov. 
destructive; Sp. destructivo ; ltal. distruttivo , 
from Lat destructions, from destruetus, pa. 
par. of destruo = to destroy.! 

A. As adjective: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Causing, or tending to destruction 
haviag the quality or property of destroying 
having a tendency to destroy ; ruinous. 

" Nor should I much condemn It, if it apriiiff 

From dixregxrd of time * dettruceire power. 

Wordiieorth Excumon, hk. ri. 

2. Pernicious, ruinous, baleful. 

If It is followed by of or to before the thing 
destroyed. 

" He will put an end to *o xbmrd a practice, which 
make* our most refined diversions destructive of aU 
pol l te ii ess. "—Add ison. 

" Excess of cold. &3 well as heat, pains us ; because 
it is equally destructive of that temper which Ls neces- 
sary to the preservation of life."— Locke. 


fate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p£t 
or, wore, wglf; work, who, eon ; mute, oub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, as, ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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J. Mischievous, wasteful. 

II, Technically : 

1, Chem. ; [Destructive distillation]. 

2. Logic: [Indirect]. 

"Id a destructive sorites you of course go back from 
the denial of the last consequent to the denial of the 
first antecedent : * G is not H. therefore A is not B.' 
Whatley : Elements yf Logic , hk. IL, ch. iv., $ 7. 

B. As subst. : One who is given or inclined 
to destruction ; one who favours the destruc- 
tion or subversion of existing institutions; a 
radical, a destructionist. 

Anarcliiflt, Destructive, and the like ."— Finlay ; 
Hitt. Greece. 

destructive disttllatlon. s. 

Chem. : Dry distillation. The heating of 
organic bodies which are non-volatile in n 
retort.. They undergo decomposition, liberat- 
ing gases consisting of C1I 4 , C 2 II 4 , TU, C 2 H 2 . 
C 6 11 6j CO, C0 2 , CS 2 , NH 3 , H 2 S s &c. A liquid 
generiilly distils over, and a solid mass, con- 
sisting chielly of charcoal, if sufficient heat 
has been applied, remains in the retort. The 
chief substances which are commercially dis- 
tilled are : (1) Coal, which yields gases [Coal- 
oas], an aqueous liquid containing chiefly am- 
monia, C 6 1I«, CO, a dark oily substance, or tar 
[Coal-tar], and [Coke] remain in the retort. 
(9) Wood, which yields gases, an aqueous solu- 
tion which contains methyl alcohol, Cl^OH 
[Wood-spirit], and acetic acid [Pyrolioneous 
acid], and small quantities of acetone, methyl 
acetate, &a, and also a tar [Wood-tar] and 
[Charcoal] is left. (3) Bones, which yield 
gases, and a liquid called Bone-oil (q.v.), 
and leave a residue of Bone-ash (q.v.). [Ani- 
mal Charcoal.] Many new organic com- 
pounds are formed by the dry distillation of 
organic bodies: thus citric acid yields acon- 
itic, itaconie, and citracnnic acids. By the 
dry distillation of calcium salts of organic 
acids ketones are obtained, thus calcium 
acetate yields acetone, OH 3 CO’CH 3 ; and by 
the dry distillation of a potassium salt "f a 
fatty acid with potassium formate, the aldehyde 
is obtained. 

If Crabb thus discriminates between de- 
structive, ruinous, and pernicious : %i Destruc- 
tive and ruinous, as the epithets of destruction 
and ruin , have a similar distinction in their 
aense and application ; fire and aword are de- 
structive things ; a poison is destructive: con- 
sequences are ruinous; a condition or state ia 
ruinous; intestine commotions are ruinous to 
the prosperity of a state. Pernicious ap- 
proaches nearer to destruct ive than to ruinous; 
both the former imply tendency to dissolu- 
tioo, which may be more or less gradual ; but 
the latter refers us to the result itself, to the 
dissolution as already having taken place ; 
hence we speak of the Instrument or cause as 
being destructive or pernicious, and the action 
or event as ruinous : destructive is applied in 
the most extended sense to every object 
which has been created or supposed to be so ; 
pernicious is applicable only to such objects 
as act only in a limited way : sin is equally 
destructii'c to both body and soul ; certain 
food is pernicious to the body ; certain books 
are pernicious to the mind.” (Crabb: Eng . 
Synon .) 

dc-struc- tlve-ly, ad V. [Eng. destructive; 
-ly.] In a destructive manner; with the 
power of destruction ; ruinously. 

" What Remains hut to breathe out Moses's wish t 
O that men were not bo destructively foolish '."—More: 
Decay of Piety. 

de-striic -tive- ness, s. [Eng. destructive ; 
-fiess. ] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The quality or state of 
being destructive, ruinous, fatal, or per- 
nicious. 

** The desperate ness and excessive unavoidable de- 
structiveness of these moustrous ways to the speedy 
peace and settlement of our church and state.’' — 
Prynne : Speech ; Pari. Hitt. (1648). 

2. Phren. : An organ above the ear, the 
function of which is said to be a propensity 
to destroy. Thin conception was based upon 
the phrenological ideas held some years ago, 
to the effect that each element of the character 
had its seat iu a particular portion of the brain, 
and that if such qualities as destructiveness, 
amativeness, approbativenesa, and many others 
were strongly developed that particular portion 
of the hrain would grow ami expand, so as to 
change the shape of the skull above it. The 
skull was therefore mapped out in a series of 
raised portions, or “ humps,” and depressions, 
signifying large or deficient elements of char- 
acter, and it was held that by feeling these the 


destructive — desvauxiace*© 


character of a person could be closely indicated. 
For a time this so-called science gained much 
prominence, despite the fact that the phre- 
nologists made awkward mistakes in their 
prognostications of character, but it has, by 
recent research into brain conditions, been 
proven to be based on a fallacy. Though the 
shape of the head may, in n broad, general way, 
indicate some of the leading elements of the 
character, it is futile to attempt to deduce the 
details of character from this source, there 
being no reason to believe that the faculties 
named are thus localized, or that the skull is 
ready to yield to each local expansion of the 
brain. 


* de struc -tor, s. [Lat. ; Fr. destructeur.] 
A destroyer, a ruiner, a consumer. 

"Heluiot wittily calls the fire the destructor mid 
the artificial death of things."— Boyle : Works, L 527. 


* de f stru le, v. t. [Destroy.] 


* des -turb, v.t. [Djstcrb.] 

* des-turb our, s. [Disturber.] 


des f turnc, r.t. [0. Fr. destoumer; Fr. dt- 
toumcr.] To turn aside, to divert. 

•‘Thl fader pray a] thylke harme desturne 


de su da r tion, < [Lat. de:n< do fio== a sweat- 
ing, from desvdo — to sweat freely : dc(intens.), 
and surfo =■ to sweat.] 

Med. : A profuse and inordinate sweating, 
often succeeded by an eruption of small 
pimples resembling millet seeds, which some- 
times occurs on the skin of children. 


* de su-da-tor y , $. [As if from a Lat. 
desvdatorium, from deswdo.] A hot-house, a 
bagnio. (Asfc.) 

* des-uete (U as w), a. [Lat. desuetus.) 
obsolete, laid aside aa out of date. (Ash.) 

des ue tude (u as w), s. [Fr., from Lat. 
dcsuetvdo = disuse, from desuetus, pa. par. of 
desuesco — to grow out of use : de = away, 
from, and sueaco = to come into uae or 
custom.] 

1. Disuse ; discontinuance or cessation of 
practice or habit. 

2. A state of disuse. 

Law: In Scotch law the word Desuetude has a 
peculiar use, signifying a comlition not known 
elsewhere. It indicates the repeal or revoca- 
tion of a statut< , not by subsequent enactment 
of n statute of opposed significance, but by the 
establishment of uu opposite usage, sanctioned 
by time and the cunsent of the community. 
Sncli a condition does not exist in the legal 
usage of the United States or England, and 
the word, therefore, has not come into use iD 
this sense. In these countries an enactment 
remains in force, however antiquated and 
uusuited to the conditions of society it may 
be, until it is directly repealed by legislative 
process. This idea was formerly carried so 
far, that if a statute repealing another was 
itself afterwards repealed, the first statute 
came again into force without any formal 
action. This, however, no longer holds good. 
A curious example of thp persistence of law 
in England, occurred early in this century, 
when a party to an ordinap’ civil suit chal- 
lenged hie opponent to “judicial combat," and 
it was held by the court that his right to do so 
could not be disputed, sioce the old statute 
had never been repealed. I n Scotland, on the 
contrary, a statute may expire by disuse, or 
“go into desuetude,” as the phrase is. But 
there mnst not he simply non-use, there must 
be contrary usage, of a kind inconsistent with 
the statute, and such as to prove the altered 
feeling of the community. Both rules are 
open to objection, aud in some recent cases of 
Scottish suits, based upon ancieDt laws, the plea 
of desuetude has been disregarded (as io 1887, 
when a persuo was charged with keeping open 
a pie and lemonade shop on Suoday, in contra- 
vention of the act of lt)61). 

". . . renewing at the same time some laws of 

Romulus and N'uma, which had fallen into desuetude.’' 
—Lewis: CretL Early Horn. Hist. (I6b5), ch. xi., § 25. 


de-sul phu rate, v.t. [Pref. d« = away, 
from, and £ng. sulphurate (q.v.).] To deprive 
of or free from sulphur. 

de-sul’-phu rat-ed, po. par. or a. [Descl- 

PH CRATE.] * 

desul-phu-rat ing, pr. par., a., & n 

[Dbsulphcrate.] 


A. fi B. As jar. par. d* jarticip. adj. : (Bee 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or process of depriv- 
ing of sulphur ; desnlpluiration. 

dc sill phu ra-tlon, s. [Pref. d« = away, 
from, and fcng. milphuration (q.v.).] The act 
or process of freeing from, or depriving of. 
sulphur. 

de sul phu rize, v.t. [Pref. de — away, 
from, and Eng. sulphurize (q.v.).] To free 
from or deprive of sulphur ; to desulph urate. 

de-sul' phu-nz ing, pr, par., a., & s. [Dr 

SULPHURIZE.] 

A. & B. ds pr. par. <? particip. adj . : (See 
the verb). 

C. .4s subst. : The same aa Dehulphuha- 
tion.] 

desulphurizing furnace, s. 

Metall. : A masting-furuace for driving off 
the sulphur from pyritic ores. There are 
many forms adapted to the requirements of 
different ores, facilities of building, kind of 
fuel, and the more or less perfect result de- 
manded by the value of the metal and other 
commercial and economical incidents. Ores 
are desulphurized by roasting iu heaps : In 
reverberatory furnaces of the usual kind 
[Copper-furnace] ; in rotary inclined cylin- 
ders exposed to the heat of a fire beneath ; in a 
flue or stack, where they fall through acolumD 
of flume ( Df.cardonjzi no - furnace] ; on a 
rotary-table furnace, where the desulphuriz- 
ing-chaniber is surrounded with flues, through 
which the caloric currents from the furnace 
are compelled to pass on their way to the 
chimney. (Knight.) 

des' ul tor-i ly, adv [Eng. <iesultory , 
-b/.] In a desultory, loose, or disconnected 
manner. 


des ill-tor -t ness, s. [Eng. desultory; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being desultory 
or disconnected ; discursiveness. 

" Much of the seeming desultorincss of my method." 
—Boyle II' or A'«, ii. 554 


* des-ul- tor -l-OUS, a. (Lat. desvltorius.] 
[Desultory. ] Desultory, disconnected, dis- 
cursive, unmethodical. 

•‘It Is not only desultorioue and light, hot insigni- 
ficant”— /?;>. Taylor : Rule of Conscience, hk. L, ch. IL 

des r ul-tdr-y, a. (Lat- dcsultorius = incon- 
stant, fickle, from desuitor = one who in the 
circus vaulted from one horse to another : de 
= down, from, and sab'o = to leap.) 

* L Lit : Leaping, skipping, or moving 
about. 

•* I bHA at It. hut it waa so desultory l mlaaed my 
aim."— Gilbert White. 


II. Figuratively : 

1 . Passing from one subject to another, 
following no regular plan ; loose, discon- 
nected, unsystematic. 

•‘This makes my reading vlld and desultory."— 
Warburton ; Lett., Feb. 2, 1740. 


* 2. Unstable, fickle, inconstant. 

** Unstable, i.e., light, desultory, ui> balanced minda" 
— Atterbury: Sermons, vol. lii., ser. 9. 

3 . Said or done at random . not following 
any method, rule, or connection ; random. 

” Need I to thee, dear Erskiue, tell. 

I love the licence all too well. 

In sounds now lowly and now strong. 

To raise the desultory song?“ 

Scott : Harm inn. lii. (In trod.) 


*[] For the difference between desultory and 
cursory, see Cursory. 


* de-sul'-tiire, s. [Lat. desultura, from 
desilio = to leap down.] A leaping ; a leap 
from one horse to another. (Ash.) 


* de-sum©, v.t. [Lat. desumo: de = away, 
from, and swmo = to take.] 

1. To take away, to take from, to derive. 

"They have left us relations suitable to those of 
^Elian and Pliny, whence they dc turned their narra 
tlons."— B rowne . 

2. To deduce, to draw. 

"That part of our eighteenth experiment, whence th# 
matter of fact is detutned.' — Boyle : Works, i. 132 


* de sump'-tion, «. [Lat. desvmptus, pa. par. 
of desumo.] The act of taking from others. 
(Ash.) 


desvaux-i-a'-9e-» (desvaux da-voz), 

s. pi. [Named after M. Desvaux, a French 
botanist, and Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -acetv.] 
Bot. : Bristleworts. an order of ainall berba 


boil, bojf; piSut, J6 vM ; cat, $ell, chorus, bcm?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph - i+ 

-dan, -tlan = sham -tion, -sion = shim ; -tlon, -?lon = zhun, -clous, -tious. -slous = shus. -hie, die. & c. - hoi. 
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desynonymization — detarium 


like species of Sclrpua, having aetaeeoua 
leaves, flowers glumaceous In a spathe, fruit 
consisting of utricles opening longitudinally, 
and separate ovaries attached to a common 
axis. They are natives of the South Sea 
Islands ami Now Holland. 


* de t^h ed ljf, (ulv. [Eng. flstachtd ; ./y.] 
Hisconncetedly, desultorily ; without proper 
arrangement m connection. 

"Brief notice* of ilitfVmit particulars of till* caau 
are given dotachr.Uly by Kush worth, '—Blais Trial* 
Judge Jenkins (an. 1047). 


de sy non y-mi-za'-tion, a. (Eng. desy- 

nomjmiz(c); -afiou.] The act or process of 
desynony mixing. 

de-sy non'-y-mize, v.t. [Pref. de — away, 
from, and Eng. mjnonymizt (q.v.).l To turn or 
apply to different meanings words originally 
synonymous. 

"This (flicker} anil flutter are thoroughly desynony- 
mixed now ."—Trench ; Select Ulosmry, p. 7u. 

de sy non' y-mi zing, pr. par., a., & *. 

[Desykonymize.j 

A. k B. As pr. par. d particip. ad).: (See 
the verb). 

C. As sitbst. : Discriminating the meaning 
of two words Toruierly identical iu aigniliea- 
tion. 

* dot, s. [Fr. dette. Debt.] Duty. 

" Euterpe dally dols blr det. 

In dulce blaatia of pypls »welt but let" 

Pallet Qf Honour, it 10. 

d£-t& 5 h', v.t. & i. [Fr. detacher = to unfasten : 
di — Lat. dis = apart, from, and Fr. * tocher — 
to fasten, found in attacher , detacher.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To separate, to disengage, to disunite, to 
set loose, or apart. 

••The several parts of It are detached one from the 
other, and yet Jolu again, one cannot tell how."— /'opr. 

2. To separate and send away from a main 
body on some special duty or service. 

"If ten men are In war with forty, and the Utter 
detach only an equal number to the engage ment, 
what benefit dothey receive from tbeir superior! tv 7 ' — 
Addison. r * 

3. To disengage, to distract. 

“To detach ns from the present see n«."— Port tout: 
Bermans, Vt»l. 11., aer. 1. 

*B. Intrans. : To become detached or 
•eparated. (Tennyson ; Vision of Sin, iii.) 

de-ta^h’-o-ble, a. [Eng. detach; -able.] That 
may ba detaehed or separated. 

de tijh-a-bil’-l-ty, s. [Eng. deiach; -abil- 
ity-] Detachable condition. 

detached, pa. par. or a. [Detach.] 

A. As pa. par. ; (See tho verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang. : .Separated, disengaged, loose, 
not connected together. 

“ a detached body of the French '—Burnet ■ Hut of 
hit own Ttme{*a. 1709). J 

2. Paint. : A term applied to figures which 

appear to stand nut one from the other or 
from the backgronnd. (Weale.) ' 

detached escapement, s. 

Hor. : The detached escapement was in- 
vented by Mudge in the seventeenth century. 
The term detached is also applied to the or- 
dinary form of lever-escapement with two 
pallets, which engage the teeth of the scape- 
wheel, aud a fork which engages a pin on the 
balance-arbor. The term detached, in this case 
is to distinguish it from the ancAor-escape- 
ment, wherein a aegment-rack engages a 
pinion of the balaoce-arbor. Several escape- 
ments, most ul them long io use, are eniploved 
In watches, im ludiog— (1) the old vertical es- 
capement . , now almost out of use; (2) the lever 
esiapement , at present perhaps the 010 M com- 
mon ; (3) tile horizontal or cylinder escapement, 
also quite common; (4) the duplex escapement, 
less in fashion than formerly; and (5) the 
detatched or chromatic escapement, which has 
received its latter name from the fact that it is 
always used in marine chronometers. The 
Detached Escapement was brought to virtual 
perfection by Earnshaw nearly a ceuturj ago, 
and is still iu use with scarcely any change! 

It has the advantage of working with very 
little friction, while the lever escapement 
meets with a good deal of friction. Various 
other escapements have been devised, not 
necessary to meutiou here, since none of 
them have come tato general use. [Leyeu- 
Escapement.] 

detached work, s. 

Fort. : A work included in the defence, but 
placed outside the body of the place. {Knight.) 


de-t&fh' mg, jrr. jnir., a., k s. [Detach.] 
A.iB. As pr. par. <£ particip. wlj. ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of setting free, sepa- 
rating, or disengaging. 


dc-t^h' ment, s. [Fr. detachtment.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. The uct of detaching or disengaging. 

2. The state of being detached. 

3. A number of things or persons detached 
or separated. 

" bo for the task should fit detachments chuse 
I 1 roui all tho atom* t " Hlackmor*. 

4. Specif. : In the same sense as II. 

"As r.hjii m he learned that a detachment of the 
Oa-lic army was advancing towards Perth . . /_ 
J/o caulay : Hitt. Lng^ ch. xliL 

ii. Technically : 


±. j.ih. «, oouy oi iroops or a mini' 

ber of ships detached from the main body, 
ami sent away on some special service or ex- 
pedition. 

"Against a detachment of fifty men.* — Sterne 
TYittram Shasuly, r >l. lv., cb. 7 


2. Gan. : The men detailed to serve a gun. 

* 3. Fine Arts : The parts of a work as dis- 
tinguished from the whole. 


de tall , v. t. [Fr. detainer - (l) to cut Into 
pieces, (2) to relate minutely; Hal. dista 
gliare-] [Detail, s.] 

1. Ord. Jjang. : To set forth, to relate or 
describe minutely, particularly, or in detail ; 
to particularize. 

" They will perceive tbe mistakes of these phlloso- 
phers, and be able to answer their arguments, without 
my being obliged to detail them." — Cheync. 

2. Mil. : To dctacli or appoint for any par- 
ticular service or expedition. 

To detail on the plane : 

Arch. : Said of a mouldiog which is exhibited 
in profile by abutting against the plane. 

de' tail. de'-tail,5. [Fr. detail , from detailler 
= 0) to cut ioto pieces, (2) to relate minutely : 
Fr. de — Lat. de (intens.), and tailler = to cut ; 
taille = a cut ; Lat. talea = a rod, a layer ; Low 
Lat. talco , talio = to cut ; Sp. tailor; Port. 
talhar; Jtal. tagliare = to cut.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A minute part ; a particular, an item. 

'"He was laborious, clearheaded, and profoundly 

versed In tho detail * of finance. —Macaulay : Hitt 
Eng., ch. iL 

2. A minute, particular, or circumstantial 
account. 

" I shall not enter Into a detail of the arguments."— 
Derhatn. Aslro-ThcoL. bk. lv., cb. iii. 

II. Technically: 

1. Mil. : A body or number of men detailed 
for some special duty or expedition. 

2. Fine Arts : Minute or particular parts of 
a picture, statue, kc., as distinguished from 
the work as a whole. 

3. Arch. : A term usually applied to the draw 
tags on a large scale for the use of builders, 
and generally called working drawings. 

1 In detail: Minutely, particularly, circum- 
stantially. 

" I was unable to treat thifl part of my subject more 
in dttatl.” — Pope. 

de-tail ed, pa. par. k a. [Detail, v.] 

A. As pa. ;xir. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

\. Related or described in detail ; as, & de- 
tailed account. 

M A professed and detailed poem on the subject/— 
Warburton : Ditnne Legation , bk. lv., p. 63. 

2. Exact, particular, minute ; as, a detailed 
examination. 


de taiT-er, $. [Eng. detail; -er. ] One who 
details or relates anything in detail. 

“Individuality was sunk in tbe number of details- 
er*."— Seward ; Lea. vi.. 135. 


de-tail -ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Detail, v.) 
A. k B. As pr. par. <St particip. adj, : (See 
the verb). 

C. As suhst. : The act of relating or setting 
forth in detail. 


de-tain', * de tayne, “ do-tcigne, v. t. 

[Fr. detenir ; I .at. detineo == to keep or hold 
back : de = away, from, and Unto =- to hold ; 
bp. k Port, detener; ItaL detenere.) 

1. To keep or hold back that which belongs 
to another ; to withhold. 

"No longer then (hie fury if thon drearfl 
Detain the relics of greit Hector d*-ad." 

Pope: Home/* Iliad, xxiv. 171, 171. 
*Tlie interest of the sum fraudulently detained lo 
the Exchequer by theCabsd.*'— If uca Ui*t. Eng , 
ch. 11L 

2. To withhold, to keep back. 

"These tilings sting 

ill* mind so venomously, that burning abase 
Detain* him from Cordelia." 

Shahetp. : Lear, lv 8. 

3. To reatruiu or delay from proceeding ; to 
atop. 

■’ But adverse winds detained him three weeks *4 
tbe Hague." — Jtaoaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxv. 

4. To keep in custody or confinement. 

** A constable ... is authorized to detain the party 
•u*i»ected.”— HUtckstotie : Comment., bk. lv., ch. xxL 

€ a I'’or the difference between to detain and 
to held , see Hold. 

* de tain', * de tame, t. [Detain, r.] 

Detention. 

'* And gna enquire of him with mylder mood 
The cortaina cause of Artegals detained 

C/icruer : F. Q., V. vL IS. 

' de-taln'-al, t. [Eng. detain; -ai] The act 
of detaining ; detention. (IP. Taylor: Annuai 
Review (lbhO), voL iv., p. 116.) 

* de-tain -dcr, *. [Detain, v.) 

Imw: A writ for holding one in custody. 
So Ash, but probably the word is a mistake 
for detainer (q.v.) 

dfe tam ed, pa. par. or a. [Detain, v.] 


de-tain'-er, s. [Eng. detain ; -er.] 

I. Ord. Lang.: Oae who detains or keep* 
hack any person or thing. 

"The detainers of tithes, and cheater* of men’s lo- 
ber l tauces / — Bp TayL/r. 

LL Law : 

1. The keeping or holding possession of 
that which belongs to another. 

“ Deprivation of possession may also be by an unjust 
detainer ot another e goods, though the original taking 
was lawful. As if I land a man a horse, and he after- 
wards refuse to restore it, this injury consists In tbe 
detaining, and not in the original taking; and the 
regular method for me to recover possession la by 
action of detinue.” — Blackstone : Comment., bk. iii., 
cb. vi. 

2. A writ by which a person arrested at tha 
suit of one debtor may be detained at the suit 
of another ; a writ of detaiuer. 

* 3. The act of detaiaing any person in 
custody. 

"Unless some cause of the commitment, detainer. 
or restraint be expressed. "State Trials: Liberty of 
the Subject ( 1628 ). 

% (1) Forcible detainer : 

Law: A violently taking or keeping pos- 
session of lands and tenements, without the 
authority of law. 

* (2) Writ of detainer: 

Law : A writ directed to the governor of a 
prison, commanding him to detain the prisoner 
till discharged. 

de-taln’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Detain, r.j 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj . : (Sea 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. The act of keeping or holding hack what 
belongs to another. 

2. The act of keeping or holding back ; de- 
tention. 


" A detaining therm by some stronger power 
tbemseLfe /— Sir T. More : iVorkes, p. 386. 

3. The state or condition of being detained ; 
detention. 


alack, tone : Comment., bk. 




<S©-tain'-ment, s. [Eng. detain ; -ment.] The 
act of detaining or keeping back ; detention. 

"Unless the cause of the detainment In prison be 
return ed . Blackstone : Comment., hk. Hi., ch. Lx. 

de-tiir’-i um, s. [From dviar, the native 
name in Senegal] 

Bot. : A genus of leguminous plants, con- 
sisting of trees, natives of SenegaL Two 
species are known. Detarium senegalense fur- 
nishes a hard wood resembling mahogany, and 
two varieties of fruit, oae sweet, tbe other 


late, I3t. faro, amidst, what, fill, father; we, wet. hire, camel, her. there: pine, pit, sire, eir, marine: C«- pSt. 
or, wore, wplf, work, whd, eon; mute, cuh, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, m, » = e> ey = a. qu = e». 
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bitter. The former is much sought after for 
food, but the latter is staled to be a strong 
poison. The succulent drupes of D. micro - 
carpum are eaten by the negroes. 

* de-tas'te, v.t. [Pref. dc = away, from, and 
Eng. taste (q.v.).] To dislike. 

" Who now La darknesa do detaste the day." 

Stirling. 

* det'-bund, a. [Mid. Eng. del = debt, and 
Scotch bund = bound.] Predestinated; bouud 
by a divine decree. 

" Aj# therto dafbund in my wretchit a(re.“ 

Douglas : Virgil, 366, 39. 

de-tect’, v.t . [Lat. dctectus, pa. par. of dc- 
tego — to uncover, to expose : dc= away, from, 
and tego = to cover.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. To disclose, to discover, to expose. 

"To let thy tongue detect thy hase-hurn hearts" 

Shake tp. : b Henry VI., 1L 3. 

2. To discover or find out, especially ap- 
plied in science to the discovery or detection 
of substances existing in minute particles or 
quantities. 

3. To discover or find out as a crime or 
guilt; to bring to light, to expose. 

"Not a single umu or woman who had the smallest 
interest in defecting the fraud had been suffered to be 
present.'* — Macaulay : Hitt. Eng. eh. viii 

* 4. To accuse, to bring to trial of, to inform 
■gainst, to denounce. 

"If he be denounced or detected unto him."— Sir T. 
Mora : IKorfcea, p. 219. 

II. Chem. : To discover the presence of an 
element or chemical compouod in a substance, 
by means of characteristic chemical reactions. 

Tf (Jrabb thus discriminates between to 
detect and to discover : “ Detect is always taken 
In a bad sense : discover in an indifferent 
sense. A person is detected in what he wishes 
to conceal ; a person or a thing is discovered 
that has unintentionally lain concealed. 
Thieves are detected in picking pockets ; a lost 
child is discovered in a wood, or in some place 
of security. Detection is the act of the mo- 
ment ; it is effected by the aid of the senses : 
a discovery is the consequence of efforts, and 
Is brought about by circuitous means, and 
the aid of tbe understanding. A plot is de- 
tected by any one who communicates what he 
has seen and heard ; many murders have been 
discovered after a lapse of years by ways the 
most extraordinary. Nothing is detected but 
what is actually passing; many things are 
discovered which have long passed." ( Crabb : 
Eng . Synon.) 

* de-tect', a. [Lat. detertvs , pa. jar. of d«- 
tego.) Accused, denounced, informed against. 

"A priest named Sir Thomas Bagley w*a defect ot 
heresy."— Fabyan; Chronicles (1531). 

dc-tect'-a ble, de-tect -l-ble, a. [Eng 
detect ; -able.] That may or can be detected ; 
liable or open to detection. 

“ These errors are def edible at a gLinee, Latham. 

de-tcct'-cd, pa. par. or a. [Detect, v.) 
de-tec -ter, s. [Detector,] 

de-tect -mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Detect, v.] 

A. k B. As pr. par . £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of discovering, find- 
ing out, or exposing ; detection. 

de-tec'-tion, s. [Lat. detectio, from delectus , 
pa. par. of detego.) 

1. The discovery or finding of anythiug; 
especially applied in science to the finding or 
discovering of minute particles or quantities. 

“ Not only the Bea, but rivers aud rains also, are in- 
strumental to the detection of amber and other 
fossils."— Woodward. 

2. A discovering, finding out, or exposing of 
a crime, guilt, kc. 

"Dreading a detection which must be fatal to his 
honour."— .Vacant ay ; Hat. Eng., ch xv. 

de-tec -tive, s. k a. [Eng. detect ; -ire.] 

A. As subst. : One of a body of police 
officers, usually dressed in plain clothes, to 
whom are entrusted the detection of crimes 
and the apprehension of the offenders. Their 
predecessors in London were the Bow-street 
runuers. 

lo the United States the detective service 
has in a great measure passed out of the regular 
police farce, and become a matter of business 


enterprise, large bodies of private detectives, 
skilled in all the arts of the criminal el asses, 
being held by certain agencies, subject to tin 
use of those needing their services. .Such 
private detectives lane proved highly service- 
able in the detection of crime, and of lute years 
considerable numbers of su-enllcd detectives 
have been employed for quite different pur- 
poses, as a body of private militia, subject lo 
call tor the repression id’ violence or disorder. 
Such was the case in the great strike at Home- 
stead, Pennsylvania, vvlnm an armed party of 
Pinkerton detectives were sent, at the request 
of the proprietors of the iron works, to guard 
these works against the strikers. The result 
was ft battle, in which the detectives were 
defeated and conquered, many lives being lost. 
This affair, by tbe public disapprobation 
which it produced, put an end to the employ- 
ment of detectives for this purpose, but private 
organizations of detectives, of use for their 
normal purpose, still exist. 

B. As adj. : Employed or fitted for detection 
or discovery : as, detective police. 

de-tec -tor, de-tcc'-ter, s. [Lat.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : One who detects or brings 
anything to light. 

*'0 heavens I That thiB treaaou were not, or not I 
the detector." — Shakesp. : Lear, iii. 5. 

II. Technically : 

1. Locksmithing : An arrangement in a lock, 
introduced by Kuxtoii, by which an over- 
lifted tumbler is caught by detent, so as to 
indicate that the lock has been tampered 
with. In Mitchell and Lawton's lock, 1S15, 
the motion of the key throws out a number of 
wards, which eng;ige the key and keep it from 
being withdrawn until the bolt is moved, 
when the pieces resume their normal position 
and release the key. Should the key fail to 
act upon the bolt, it cannot be withdrawn, 
but the lock must be destroyed to release it. 
Chubb had a detector in his lock of ISIS. 
(Knight.) 

2. Boiler-making : A means of indicating 
that the water in a boiler lias sunk below the 
point of safety. [Low-water Detector.] 

3. Elect. : An instrument showing the exist- 
ence aod the direction of a current of electricity; 
a small galvanuscope. 

Bank-note detector : A periodical publication 
intended to facilitate the detection of forged, 
worthless or depreciated notes. ( U. S.) 

* de-ten’-c brate, v.t. [Lat. de = away, 
from, and tenebratus = dark, darkened, pa. 
par. of tenebro = to darken ; tenebnv = dark- 
ness.] To remove darkness from, to make 
light or clear. 

"... afford UA any light tu deicnebrate aud clear 
the truth.”— Browne.- Vulgar Errourt, bk. vi.. ch. vi. 

de-tent’, s. [Fr. detente, from Lat. detentus = 
a holding back, from detineo = to hold back.] 
[Detain.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. Lit. : In the same sense as 11. 

* 2. Fig. : Anything which acts as a stop or 
hindrance. 

II. Mech. : A pin, stud, or lever forming a 
stop in a watch, clock, tumbler-lock, or other 
machine. It is variously called in specific 
cases ; as, click, ]>awl, dog, fence, <S:c. It is 
usually caj>able of motion, either at certain 
intervals, as in some escapements, or by 
operation of a key, as in locks. A detent- 
catch falls into the striking-wheel of a clock, 
and stops it from striking more than the right 
number of times. The watch escapement lias 
also a detent. The ratchet- wheel has a click, 
to prevent back motion. The windlass has a 
pawl, to fall into the notches of the rim. 
(Knight.) 

de-ten-tlon, s. [Fr. Sp. dctencion; Ital. 
detenzione , from Lat. detentio, from detentus , 
pa. par. of detineo.] [Detain, t\] 

1. The act of detaining, keeping hack, or 
withholding that which belongs to another. 

"... the rfrfenlion of luug-Biuce-due debts, 
Against my honour." shakesp. : Timon, ii. 2. 

2. The act of delaying, hindering, or stop- 
ping from proceeding. 

3. The act of detaining in custody ; the 
state of being detained or kept in custody or 
confinement. 

4. The state of being hindered or delayed. 


" Miudlng to proceed*) further south without 
detention m those p-.i U-*."—Jlackluyt : Voyages, in. ISO, 

*1 House of detention: A place where olJcn- 
ders or accused persons arc kept in custody 
while uuder remand or till committed to 
prison. 

de-ter', v.t. [Lat. deterreo — to frighten awav : 
dc — away, from, and tnreo = to fi igbten.] To 
discourage or frighten from any act ; to cause 
to l ease, desist trom, or abandon any practice, 
balnt, or intention. 

" Rather animated than deterred by the fl»rn<*i» aud 
filling buUiimtjB." — Anton: Voyage, hk. in., tli. x. 

Crabb thus discriminates between to deter , 
to discourage , and to dishearten : “ One is de- 
terred from commencing any thing, one is ens- 
couruged or disheartened from proceeding. A 
variety of motives may deter any one from an 
undeitaking ; but a person is discouraged or 
disheartened mostly by the want ot succtss or 
the hopelessness of the case. The wicked are 
sometimes deterred from committing enormi- 
ties by the f<*ar of punishment ; projectors are 
discouraged from entering into fresh specula- 
tions by observing the failure of others ; there 
aro few persons who would not he disheartened 
from renewing their endeavours, who had 
experienced nothing but ill-success. The pru- 
dent and the fearful are alike easily to he 
deterred ; impatient people are most apt to be 
discouraged; faint-hearted people are easiest 
disheartened. The foolhardy and the obdiu-nto 
are tbe least easily deterred from their object; 
the persevering will not suffer themselves to 
be discouraged by particular failures ; the reso- 
lute and self-confident will not be disheartened 
by trifling difficulties." (Crabb: Eng. Sy non.) 

de-ter ge, v.t. [Lat. detergo — to wipe ofl, 
from de = away, from, andh.Tj/o= to wipe.] To 
cleanse, clear, or wipe away fool or offensive 
matter from a wound or sore. 

" Sea-salt . detergeth the vessels, aud keeps the 
fluids irom pntrefactum."— Arbuthnol. 

* de-terg'ed, pa. par. ora. [Deterge.] 

* de-ter'-gen-jy, s. (Lat. detergens, pr. par. 
of detergo.] A cleansing or purifying power. 

* 1 Bath water . . . possesses that inilkinesB, deter- 
gency, aud middling lie.it."— Defoe: Tour through OL 
Britain, ii. 2UJ. (Dut'icj.J 

* de-ter'-gent, a. & s. (Lat. detergens, pr. par. 
of detergo — to wipe away.] 

1. As adj. : Having the quality or property 
of cleansing or cleauiug ; detersive. 

"The food ought tu be nourishing and detergent."— 
A r but knot : On Diet. 

2. As subst . : A medicine or preparation 
which has the quality or property of cleansing 
or clearing ; a detersive. 

" The virtues of the most valuable preparation . . . 
are in a great degr. e answered by tar-water as a deter- 
gent."— Dp. Berkeley : Bins, § 23. 

* de-terg / -ing, pr. par., a . , & s. [Deterge.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (iiea 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of cleansing or clearing 
from foul or offeusive matter ; detersiou. 

* de-ter -l-dr-at, * dc-ter’-i dr ate, a. 
(Lat. detcriorafus.J Injured, impaired, made 
worse, deteriorated. 

dc-tcr'-l-dr-ate, V.t. k i. [Lat. deterioratus, 
pa. par. ol detertoro ~ to make worse ; dderior 
— worse : dc — aw.iy, from; -ter and -tor, [com- 
parative suffixes.] 

A. Trans. : To make worse or inferior ; to 
reduce or lower in quality or value. 

"There were designed most magnificent cloys tern, 
the brave desi^n.whereof Dr. J. Full hath deteriorated 
with his new device.'' — Aubrey: Anrcd., ii. 699. 

B. Intrans. : To become worse or inferior ; 
to become reduced or lowered in quality or 
value. 

de-ter'-i-dr-at-ed, pa. par. or a. [Dete- 
riorate.] 

de-ter -l-or-at-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Dete- 
riorate.] 

A. k B. As pr. par. <£ part kip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of making worse, or 
reducing in quality ; tbe state ot becoming 
deteriorated ; deterioration. 

de-ter-i-or-a'-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. dc- 
tcriomtus.] 1 he act of making anything worse 
or inferior; a reducing m value or quality; 
the state of becoming deteriorated. 


boil, bo^; pout, joxfrl; cat, jell, chorus, jhin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, pb t 
-dan, -tian - sham -tion, -sion = shun ; -tton, -sion = zhun, -cious, tious, -sious - shus. -ble, -die, &c. - beL d§L 
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deteriority determine 


" feuvh changes . . may be uiore Justly ascribed to 

tbechrnl'ii gradual deterioration."— G'oWjwjiM Vditen 
of the World, let 99. 

'de tcr-1 or s. [As if from a Idit de- 
termrdus; front drier ior = worse.) A worse 
state or quality ; a state of deterioration. 

" The deteriorify of diet.*'— Hay, 

'de terme, v.t. [IIkteihunk.] 

1. To determine, to decide. 

"To aetermc all cnusls In the said parlyameut."— 
Act Audit. A . 14H9, p, 145. 

2. To determine, to resolve, to agree. 

"We now being all of one mimic arc nggrelt and 
d aermit to put in executloun sic tlilngU . Earl of 
Arran to Henry I'///. 

•de-tcr ment, [Eng. deter; -menf.] 

1. The act of deterring or discouraging. 

• It is a determent from this slu." — Hammond 
Work*. 1 01. 

2 That which deters. 

"These are nut all the determent* that opposed my 
obeying you.’ ’—Boyle. 

tde-tcr min a bil l tf, s. [Eng. determin- 
abl(e); -ity.] The quality of bring determin- 
able. 

de-ter min-a-ble, ’ de ter-myn a -hie, 

a. [Lat. determi nnbilis.) 

]. That may or Citn be determined, decided, 
ascertained, or fixed certainly. 

" t T i>on matters detrmiinaOfe at the common law." — 
Hall: Henry IV Intnxl l 

2. That may be determined or ended. [De 

TERMINABLE FREEHOLD.] 

determinable freehold, s. 

Laiv: An estate for life which nmy expire 
upon future contingencies belore the life for 
which it was created expires. 

t de-ter -min a-ble ness, s. [Kng. deter- 
mimible ; -ness ) The quality or state of being 
determinable ; determi liability. 

* de ter mia a bly, adr. [Eng. determin- 
atflle) ; -ly.\ liTa determinable manner. 

de ter min ant, «. & s. [Fr. pr. par. of 

determiner.) 

A. As adj. : Serving or tending to deter- 
mine ; determinative. 

B. ds substantive ; 

I. Ord. lAing. : That which determines or 
tends to determine. 

II. Technically : 

1. Logic : A mark or attribute added to the 
subjec t and predicate, which narrows the 
extent of both, but renders them more defi- 
nite, or better determined. ( Thomson : lxiuisof 
Thought, § 87.) 

2. Math. : A name giveD to the sum of a 
aeries of products of several numbers, these 
products being formed according to certain 
specified laws. Thus the determinant of the 
nine numbers— 

a , b , c 
a' , b' , c' 
a", b", c" 

ia ab'c"— ab M c'+a'b f, c , +a"bp'— a"b c— a be". 

de ter min ate, dc-ter'-min-at, de- 
ter -myn at, a. [Lat. fkurmtnatus, pa. par. 
of determine - to bound : de (iutens.), and 
termino = to limit, to bouud ; terminus = a 
limit.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. Determined, fixed, settled, established. 

•‘Him. being delivered by the tkrewiiiime counsel 
■nd foreknowledge of God. ye have taken, and by 
wicked hands have crucified and slain."— Jets ii. 23. 

t 2. Fixed, ascertained, certain. 

“ The former of determinate date.”— Whitney : Life 
and Growth of Language, p. 1x5. 

* 3. Limited, defined. 

" Demonstrations in numbers . . , are more general 
In their use. and determirvile in their Application.’ - — 
Locke. 

* 4. Concluded. 

" My bonds in thee are all de terminate." 

Shakesp. : Sonnet 87. 

* 5. Decisive, conclusive, determined. 

“ Ere a determinate resolution, lie 
(I mean the bishop) did require a respite." 

Shakesp. . Henry YUS., iL 4. 

* 6. Determined or decided upon. 

"My determinate voyage Is mere extravagancy.’*— 
Shakesp. : Twelfth Sight, iL L 

4 7. Determined, resolute. 

“ Like men disused In a Ions? peace, more determinate 
to do, than skilful how to do. —Sidney. 


II. Technically: 

1. Hut. Determinate inflorescence : That in 
which the axis ia either elongated and ends in 
a solitary lluwer, which then terminates the 
axis, and if other Mowers are produced they 
arc* .secondary, and further from the ceiitie ; 
or the axis is shortened, ami produces at once 
a number of flower-buds, but of (lose the 
c entral flower expands first, living in fact the 
termination of the axis, while the other flowers 
are developed in succession farther from the 
the centre. Called also Centrifugal, Definite, 
or Terminal inflorescence. {Hal jour.) 

2. Mathc mafias : 

(1) Determinate elation : One which admits 
of a finite number of solutions. Every equa- 
tion which contains hut one unknown quan- 
tity, and which is not identu^al, is determinate. 
If a group of equations he independent of 
each other, and equal in number to the 
imintier of unknown quantities which they 
contain, the group is determinate, and there 
will lie but a finite number of sets of valves 
for the unknown quantities. 

(2) Determinate geometry : That branch of 
geometry which has tor its object the solution 
of determinate problems. 

(3) Determinate problem : One which admits 
of a finite number of solutions. 

(4) Determinate quantity: One which admits 
of but a finite number of values. Tims in an 
equation which contains but one unknown 
quantity, that quantity is said to be deter- 
minate. 

(5) Determinate series: A scries whose terms 
proceed by the powers of a determi mite quan 
titv : as, H-i+CiF+fiFd-. ..(W. 

’ de ter mm ate, r.t. [Determinate, a.] 
lo circumscribe, to limit, to determine. 

" The sly slow hours shall not determinate 
The dateless limit of thy dear exile.* 

Shakesp. : Htchard IS., L 3. 

* de ter min ate Iy, ode. [Eng. deter- 
minate; -ly. J 

1. With certainty, certainly, precisely. 

"If the affections of angels mid men hail been deter- 
minutely fixed by their creation." — Mountain* 
Devoute Essayes, pt. IL, treat. iiL, § L 

2. With determination or resolution ; reso- 
lutely. 

** 111 those errours they are so detcrminafelu settled, 
that they pay unto falsity the whole sain of whatso- 
ever love is owing unto God's truth.— Hooker . Ecclcs. 
Polity. 

* de ter min ate ness, s. [Eng. deter- 
minate; -ness. J 

1. The state or quality of being determinate, 
settled, or fixed. 

2. The state or quality of beiDg determined ; 
determination, resolution. 

'* His determinateness aud bus power seemed to make 
allies unnecessary.' - — Mis* Austen : Mansfield Park, ch. 
xiv. 

de ter min a -tion, de-ter min a - 
£ion, s [Fr. determination ; Sj». determina- 
ctun ; ltal. deteruiinuzwne, from Lat. deter- 
wuuurio — a boundary.] [Determine:] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of ending, concluding, or limiting. 

"The great nppearaDce there wasof a speedy deter- 
mination of that war. . .' — Ludlow: Memoirs, l. 339. 

2. The act of determining, deciding, or 
settling. 

“Let us give It the priority m our determination*." 
—State Trial*: Bishop of Ely <1640). 

3. The act or process of determining or 
ascertaining by scientific means. 

"... to explain the priuclples, hy which astrono- 
mical observation is applied to geographical deter- 
minations."— Hertchel : Astronomy (5th ed ), J CoS. 

4. The result of a scientific investigation or 
observation. 

" Chronology, moreover, without which political 
history cannot exist, is dependent upon astronomical 
determinations." — Lewis : A.stron. of the Ancient t 

<1862). eh. 1., $ 1. 

5. A decision of a question iD tbe mind ; a 
conclusion or resolution formed. 

. for roy determinati on is to gather the nations.* 
— Zephaniah Hi 8. 

6. Strength or firmness of mind ; resolu- 
tion ; resolve. 

7. An absolute direction to a certain end. 

" Remissuess cau hy no means consiat with a con- 
stant determination of will or desire to the greatest 
apparent good ."—J-ockc. 

IL Technically: 

1. Chcm . : The ascertaining of the exact 
amount or proportion of any chemical com- 
pound or element in a substance. 


2. Law: 

(1) Thu hearing and deciding upon question* 
judicially. 

(2) Thu ] tutting an end lo ; as, the deter* 
muuttion of an usLate or interest. 

3. Logic; The defining a notion or concept 
by limiting it by the addition of dillerentia. 

"As abstraction augments the extension by di- 
miiiUhing tbe marks. bo determination augments the 
Intension by iucreAslug them. - 77 m>w»4oti ; Laics of 
Thought, 5 63. 

I. Med. : A rapi<l afllux or flow ; as, the 
delemni nation of blood to tin- brain, Ac. 

5. A’tif. Science : The referring or assigning 
of plants, animals, Ac., to the sj»eciea to 
which they belong. 

dc ter mxn a tive, a A t. [Eng. 

minat(e); -»cc.] 

A. As adjective : 

L Ordinary language: 

* 1. Having the quality or probity of deter* 
mining ; conclusive, final. 

" Th.it Indivldunl action, which ia Juatly punished 
M sinful In ua. cannot proceed from tbo BpecUl infiu- 
enre and determinati re j>ower of a Just cause."—. 
Hrumhall Against Hublte*. 

* 2. Fixed, determined. 

"The determinative time of three dayt “ — Halmt 
Cont„ vo). IL ; Christ Crucified. 

t 3. Tending or designed to determine the 
species, class, Ac., to which various thing* 
belong. 

" The determinative particles are more often prefixed 
than ^offixed."— Whitney : Life and Growth of Lang., 

p. 248. 

IL Logic: Limiting. 

" If the term added to make up the complex ruhlect 
does nut necessarily or constantly belong to It, then 
it is determinative."— Watts . Logie, pt. iL, ch. iL 

B. A s- subst. : A word or sign prefixed or 
suffixed to a word for the purpose of deter- 
mining its meaning ; a determinant. 

* de ter min a tor, a [Lat.] One who 
nr that which determines, or teuds to deter- 
mine, settle, or decide. 

" They have recourse unto the great determinator of 
virginity, conception-, fertility, and the iuacrutxhle 
infirmities of the whole body." — Browne Vulgar 
Errours 

de ter mine, de-ter-myne, v.t.k i. [FT. 
determiner ; &p. A Pnrt. delerminar ; ltal. de- 
termi nare, from Lat. determine — to limit, to 
lwmud : de (intens.), and termino — to bound; 
teminas = a bound, a limit.] 

A. Transitit'e: 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. To bound, to end, to eouclude. 

* 2 To put an end to, to kiLL 

" Now, where ie he that will not stay so long 
Till his friend sickness hath determined met" 

Shakes p. : 2 Henry IY., iv. L 

3. To fix the limits or bounds of, to aet out, 
to pre-arrange. 

" God hath determined the times before xp join ted."— 
Act* xvii. 26. 

* 4. To limit, to bound, to confine, to shut 
in. 

"No sooner have they climbed that hill, which thui 
determines their view at a distance, hut anew prospect 
is opened." — Atterbury. 

5. To limit or confine, to assign in defini- 
tion. 

" The principium individuations* is existence itself, 
which determines a being of any sort to a particular 

time and place.' — Locke. 

6. To decide, to settle. 

"To determine this either way, is to beg ths qae* 
tion. . ."—Locke. 

7. To resolve or decide on. 

"It was. however, determined to slaughter them far 
food. "—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xii. 
t 8. To fix irrevocably, to settle finally. 

" Till the concluding stroke 
Determines all, and closes our design." 

Addison. 

9. To influence tbe choice or decision ; t* 
give an impulse to tbe judgment. 

II. Technically: 

1. Chcm. : To ascertain the amount or pro- 
portion of a chemical compound or element in 
a substance. 

2. Law: 

(1) To hear and decide on a case judicially. 

(2) To end, to put an end to, as an estate or 
interest. 

3. Logic: To define a notion or concept by 
the addition of determinants. 

" From the broad class of disease* we determine or 
mark out the class of fevers by the peculiar symptom* 
of beat, rapid pulse. &c_. which ar« their marks."— 
Thomson Law* of Thought, 5 53. 


f&te, ffit, fare, amidst, wbat, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt, 
or. wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ea ce = 6. oy — a. qu = kw, 
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* B Reflex • To form n resolution or deter- 
mination with ; to resolve with. 

"To hyude and determine him *elf to seme our 
lorde god." — Coxlon ; Dictct and Saying* (1477). 

C. Intransitive : 

j. To end. to terminate, to come to an end. 

“ All pleasure springing from » gratified passion, as 
most of the pleasure uf am dues, must needs determ, ne 
with that passion." — South. 

* 2. To finish, to make an end, to decide a 


point. 


" One stroke they aim’d 
That might determine . 

J/i7/oh : P. L ., vL 317, SI 8. 


3. To come to a determination or decision ; 
to decide, to settle. 

"It was then necessary to determine whether the 
rule laid down In 1679 . . . won to be accounted the 
law of the land.” — Macaulay : Hist . Png., oh. lv. 


^ Sometimes followed by of. 

" Now, noble peers, the cause why we are met 
fa — to determine of the coronation." 

Shakesp. : Diehard 111., iii. 4, 


4. To make up one's niincl firmly and 
Strongly, to resolve. 

” In a few days It became clear that Schomberg had 

determined not to fight. '— Macaulay : Hist. Eng , ch. 

xlv. 

TI (1) Crabb thus discriminates between to 
dete rmi ne. and to resolve : “To determine is more 
especially an act nf the judgment ; to resolve is 
an act of the will ; the former requires exami- 
nation and choice : we determine how or 
what we shall do ; the latter requires a firm 
spirit : we resold that we will do what we 
have determined upon. . . In the ordinary 
concerns of life wc have frequent occasion to 
determine without resolving; in the discharge 
of our moral duties, or the performance of any 
office, we have occasion to resolve without de- 
termining: the master determines to dismiss his 
servant ; the servant resolves on becoming more 
diligent. Personal convenience or necessity 
gives rise to the. detenni nation ; a sense of 
duty, honour, fidelity, and the like, gives birth 
to the resolution. A traveller determines to 
take a certain route ; a learner resoles to con- 
quer every difficulty in the acquirement of 
learning. Humour nr change of circumstances 
occasions a person to alter his determination ; 
timidity, fear, or defect in principle, occasions 
the resolution to waver. Children are not 
capable of determining ; and their best resolu- 
tions fall before the gratification of the mo- 
ment. Those who determine hastily are fre- 
quently under the necessity of altering their 
determinations: there are no resolutions so 
weak as those that are made on a sick bed ; 
the return of health is quickly succeeded by a 
recurrence to the former course of life. In 
science, to determine is to fix the mind, or to 
cause it to rest in a certain opinion ; to resolve 
is to lay open what is obscure, to clear the 
mind from doubt and hesitation. We deter- 
mine pointsof question ; w eresolve difficulties." 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between to determine 
and to decide, see Decide ; for that between 
to determine and to fix, see Fix. 


de-ter' mined, pa. par. & a. [Determine.] 
A. As pa. par. : (In sense* corresponding 
to those of the verb). 


B, As adjective : 

1. Ended, concluded, terminated. 

2. Bnunded, limited. 

3. Decided, settled, fixed. 

4. Definite, fixed. 

5. Resolved, resolute ; having a firm anil 
fixed purpose. 

" Pathetic in its praise. In its pursuit 
Determined.” Coicper : Task, iv, 719, 720. 

For the difference between determined and 
decided , see Decided. 


de-ter mined iy, adv, [Eng. determined ; 
- ly .] In a determined manner ; resolutely. 

M So stubborn and determinedly stiff."— tfamfrerlunrf.* 
From Ale; rU; Observer, No. 143, 

de-ter min-er, s. [Eng. determine ) , -er.] 

1. Ord. Lang, : One who determines, decides, 
or settles. 

” Hood M. doctor determiner, how prove you that 
Antichrists persecution shall dure but three yean 
and a half 7 "— Fulke's Retentive (1580), p. 15?. 

* 2. Law : The same as Terminer (q.v.). 

" Then y» itii day of May was an Oyer and determiner 
at Loudon/— flail: Henry Vlll, (an. 9). 


dS-term -Ing, de-term-ynge, pr. par , 

& s. [Determe.J 

A. As pr. par . : (See the verb). 


B. As subst. : The act of determining or de- 
ciding; determination, decision. 

" So the matter wait a determynge concernyuge the 
men that had outlandysh wy vea " Fsdnis, hk. 111., 
ch. ix. (1551). 

de-ter min ing, pr. par., «., & s. [Deter 
MINE.] 

A. Aspr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Ending, limiting, bounding. 

2. Deciding, decisive. 

“ 1 am, however, far from supposing that this Is the 
sole determining cause /— Darwin : Descent of J fan 
(1871), pt lb, ch. viii. 

C. As substantive : 

1. An ending, finishing or concluding as an 
end, a close. 

2. The act of settling, deciding, arranging. 

" Forthe determining of quarrels that mlglitarise.”— 
Hales : Domains ; Herm. on Duels, 

3. The act or process of defining ; definition, 
determination. 

determining line, s. 

Math. : In conic sections a line parallel to 
the base of the cone ; in the hyperbola this 
line is within the base; in the parabolic sec- 
tions it forms a tangent In the base ; in the 
elliptic it falls without it. In the intersecting 
line of a circle the determining line will never 
meet the plane of the base to which it ia 
parallel, (Gwilt.) 

t de-ter nun ism, s. [Eng. de terming) ; 
-tew.] A name applied by Sir W. Hamilton 
to that system ot philosophy which holds that 
the will is not a free agent, hut is irresistibly 
determined by providential motives, that is, by 
motives furnished by Providence, which turn 
the balance in our mental deliberations in 
accordance with its views. 

de ter-ra - tion, s. [Lat. de — away, from, 
and terra = earth, land ; Fr. d&tcner — to dis- 
inter.] The removal of earth which covers or 
hides anything. 

"This concerns the raining of new mountains, deter- 
rutions, or the devolution of earth down upon the 
valleys from the hills atid higher gronude.”— Wo„d- 
icard. 

de-terr ed, pa. par . ora. [Deter.] 

de ter ren$e, ?. [Eat. deter re ns, pr. par. 
of deter ren. ] That w hich deters ; a deterrent ; 
the act of deterring. 

de- ter rent, a. & s. [Lat. detervens, pr. par. 
of deterreo to deter.] 

A. As adj. : Having the power or quality of 
deterring; tending or intended to deter. 

"The deterrent effect of such penalties Is in propor- 
tion to their certainty .” — Dent hum. 

B. As subst. : Anything, as a law, penalty, 
intended to deter from any act. 

“No deterrent is more effective.” — Bentbam. 

de-ter ring, pr. par., a.. A' s. [Deter.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. A particip, adj . : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of discouraging or 
frightening from any act. 

*de-ter‘-sion, s. [Lat. detenus, pa. par. of 
delergo — to wipe off.] The act of deterging 
or cleansing from foul or offensive matter, 
&c. 

’’ l endeavoured detcr&ion, but the mutter could n<>t 
be discharged." — Wiseman: Surgery. 

* de-ter sive, o. & s. [Fr. detersifl from de- 
ters its.] 

A. As adj, : Cleansing, detergent. 

“01 a penetrative, cooling, and d e( erti pc faculty 
iVnner : Via A’ccfa, p. 12». 

B, As subst. : A detergent. 

“The other ulcere and excoriations 1 dressed, some 
with detersives.*— Wiseman : Surgery, hk. ii.. ch. vn. 

* de-ter' sive ly, adv. (Eng. detersive; -ly.] 
In a detersive manner ; by way of detersives. 

* de-ter -sive ness, s. [Eng. detersive; 
-ness.] The quality of being detersive ; deter- 
gency. 

de-test', v.t. [Fr. de tester ; Sp. detestar ; Ital. 
detestarc, from Lat. detestor = tn execrate : dc 
= down, fully, and tester = to call to witness ; 
testis = a witness.] 

♦ 1. To testify against; to denounce; to 
condemn. 

“ The heresy of Neat onus was detested in the Eastern 
churclie*.” — Fuller: Church History. 


2. To abhor, to abominate, to hate exceed- 
ingly. 

” He detested those republican thcoriei which werr 
intermingled with the (icm-vese divinity ." — Macau, 
lay : Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 

*,] For the dittercnce iietwcen to detest and 
to hate, aee Hate. 

de test -a bi! i-ty, s. (Eng. dctestubl(e) ; -ity.] 
Detestable ii ess, odmusiicss. 

"So young gentlemen do then attatn tholr in a* /muui 
of detestability:'— Carlyle . Sartor He sort us, hk. 11., 
eh. iv. 

d£ test'-a-blc, o. [Fr., fmm Lat. detesta- 
bilis.] D'eserving of extreme bate or abhor- 
rence ; abominable, execrable. 

"The pavement wss detestable: all foreigners cried 
ahftine upon it."— Macaulay . Hist. Eng., ch. ill. 

dc-test'-a-ble ness, s. [Eng. detestable; 
-«m.] The quality or state of being detest- 
able. 

“It Is their llitrimdck hateful ness, and detestable - 
ness, which originally inflames us against them.”— A. 
Smith; Theory of Moral Sentiments, pt* 11., § 2. 

de test -a bly, adv. [Eng. detestab(lc) ; -ly.] 
In a detestable or abominable manner or de- 
gree ; abominably. 

“We live together abbominahly ami detestably in 
open adultery.’ —Hall : Henry Vlll. (all. 20 ). 

de- test -ant, s. [Lat. itetestnns, ]<r. par. of 
dttestor.) *A detester. 

“ Detrstants of the Romieb Idolatry."— llacket • Lifs 
of Williams, i 121. 

*de tcs‘ tate, a. [Lat. dstvstatus, pa. par. of 
dvtestur.] Detested, abominated, execrated. 

* de- tes -tate, v.t. [Detastate, a.] To de- 
test, to abhor, to abominate. 

"Well might he detestate star-chamber examina- 
tions.”— SPife Trial t : Lord AiU>i<i-ric(l619). 

de-tes-ta tion, s. [Lat. detestatio, from de- 
testatus, pa. jtar. of detestor ; Fr. detestation; 
8i». detestation ; Ital. detestazione.) A feeling 
of extreme hatred, abhorrence, or loathing. 

“To hide himself with part of his ill-gotten wealth 
from the dc (citation of man kind.” — Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. xiv. 

de- test -ed, /«. j«tr. or a. [Detest.] 

de test'-er, (Eng. detest ; -cr.] One who 
detests, abhors, or abominates. 

“That stood os spectators and t letesterx of those 
religious harburities/— South : Svrm., vol. ix., per. 4. 

de-test'-ing, pr. pur., a., & s. [Detest.] 

A, & B, As pr. pur. d‘ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or state of abhorring 
or abominating ; abhorrence; detestation. 

“ Iu tbeir abhorring and detesting of W'—Mountagu : 
Appetite io Cietar, p. 57. 

*det -ful, a. [Mid. Eng. det — debt ; 

Owing ; bound in duty. 

•det-ful ly, n»fi\ [Eng. detful; -ly.] Duti- 
fully ; as bound in duty. 

“That oure 9ounereiu Ion) & his succevwraris, Ac., 
sal execut det fully the panys of proscripcioun & tr«- 
soun aganis the saidis personis "—Arts Jas. HI. (147«) 
(ed. 1814). p. 123. 

de thro ne, v.t. [0. Fr. dcsthroncr: des = 
dis — apart, from, and O. Fr. throne = a 
throne (q.v.).] 

1. Lit : To remove, depose, or drive from a 
throne ; to divest or deprive of royal dignity. 

" The question of dethroning . . . kings will always 
be an extraordinary question of state.”— Burke: 
French Devolution. 

II. Figuratively: 

* 1. To deprive or drive from power. 

“The Republicans being dethroned by CvomwelL*— 
Hume : Hist. Eng. 

2. To depose from any position of pre- 
eminence. 

de thron ed, pa. par. ora. [Dethrone.] 

de-thron e-ment, $. [Eng. dethrone ; -vient.] 
The act of dethroning, deposing, or driving 
from royal dignity; the state of being de- 
throned cr deposed. 

“The dethronement of Philip in favour of Charles 
was made a condition of peace.”— llolingbroke . On 
History, lett. viii. 

de- thron -er, s. [Eng. det hron (e) ; - er .] One 
who dethrones. 

"The hand of ouv dvtnronert hath prevailed against 
the regal and sacerdotal thixiue.*— A rnmty : Modera- 
tion of Charles I. (1661), p 166. 

de-tliron ing, pr, /«r., a., & s. [Dethrone.] 


boU, poiit, jo^rl; eat, eell, ehorus, ehin, bench; go, gem ; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, e^cist, ph - L 

-olan. -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -§ion — zhun, -tions, -sions, -eious = shus. -ble, -die, &c. ~ beL doL. 
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dethronization— detreot 


A. dt B. Aspr. par. £ partlnp. culj. : (See 
the verb), 

C. As subst. ; Dethronement. 

* do thron !z a'-tion, s. [Eng. dethroniz(c) ; 
nation.] The act of dethronin'' ; dethrone- 
ment. 

“ When sliee whs iiduertlncd of her husband's de 
thron Uat Ian." — Speed : Edward It., hk. lx., ch. xik. J 73. 

* dc thron-ize, v.t. [Eng .dctkron(c); -tee.] 
To dethrone. 

“To consent to the four votes of dcthronizlng him.’* 
— Wood : .if hence Ox on. 

* det' -l net, s. [Lat = ho detains, 3rd per. 
sing. pr. indie, of detinco — to detain.] 

Ohl Law: X writ which lies against one for 
withholding from another what is his due. 

dot' l-nue, <. [Fr. detenu, pa. par. of dclenir 
= to detain. J 

Law: The form of an action for the recovery 
of chattels unlawfully detained, and damages 
for their detention : or, if they have been 
returned, damages only. 

“ I’ll bring my action of dttlnue or trover."— 
Wycherley : Plain Dealer. 111. X. 

* dot i ny, s. [Detinue.] A detention, a 
retaining, a withholding. 

“ This little detlny U great iniquity ."— Adamt 
Workt, i. 145. IDuriet.) 

*de tomb' (h silent), v.t. [Pref. dc — away, 
from, and Eng. tomb (q.v.).] To remove or 
raise from the tumb. 

“ Drtombr l arise 

To match thy muse with a monarchlcke theame.” 
Stirling : To Author of Mvnarchivke Tr aye diet. 

det’-o-nate, v.t. k f. [Lat. deton at as, pa par. 
of detono = to thunder down : de = down, 
and tono = to thunder; Fr. ilctonner. ] 

A* Traits. : To cause to explode ; to burn 
or inll.ime with a smbleo report. 

B. Intrans. : To explode or burn with a 
sudden report. 

det'-o-nat-ed, pa. par. ora. [Detonate.] 

det'o nat-Ihg, pr. piar., a.,ks. [Detonate.) 
A* Aspr. par . ; (See t lie verb). 

B. As adj. : Explosive ; exploding with a 
sudden report. 

C. As subst. : The act of causing to explode 
with asuddeu report ; the aet of exploding. 

detonating-gas, s. a mixture of two 

volumes of hydrogen with one volume of 
oxygeo, which detonate violently when 
ignited, or an electric spark is passed through 
it, water being formed. 

detonating -hammer, s. The hammer 
of a percussion gnu -lock. 

detonating - powder, s. A powder 
which explodes by a blow. The compound 
used in the priming of percussioo-caps and 
fuses is the fulminate of mercury or of silver, , 
collected as a precipitate when the metal, 
dissolved in nitric acid, is poured into warm 
alcohol. The precipitate is collected, washed, 
and dried. Chloride of nitrogen, NCI 3 , teri- 
odide of nitrogen, Nig, potassium picrate, 
CglIo(N 0 2 ) 3 *OK, a mixture of potassium 
chlorate, KC10 3 , with sulphur, phosphorus, 
sugar, &c., are most powerful detonating sub- 
stances. A mixture of equal volumes of 
chlorine and hydrogen exposed to direct sun- 
light detonates violently, forming hydro- 
chloric acid gas which occupies the same 
volume as the original mixture. 

detonating-primer, s. 

Blasting: A primer exploded by a fuse, and 
used in blasting operations to violently ex- 
plode gun-cotton, instead of the former* plan 
by which the charge of gnn-cottou was simply 
ignited. (Knight.) 

detonating-tube, $. A graduated tube 
used for the detonation of gases. It is pierced 
by two opposed wires by winch an electric 
spark is introduced. The gas is confined over 
water or mercury. [ Eudiometer. ] (Knight.) 

det-o-na'-tion. s. [Er. detonation, from de- 
tonatus, pa. par. of detono.] 

1 . Chcm. : The act of detonating or causing 
to explode; an explosive or instantaneous 
combustion with a loud report. 

“ A new coal U not to be coat on the nitre, till the 
detonation occasioned hv the former be either quite 
or almost altogether ended. "—Boyle. 


2. Muiic : False intooation, (Stainer <£ 

Barrett . ) 

det 6 nat or, s. [Eng. detonat(e) ; -or.) One 
who or that which detonates. 

*dct 6 ni za'-tion, s. [Eng. detoniz(e); 
-ufion.J Thu same as Detonation (q.v,). 

"det -o nize, v.t. k i. [Detonate.] 

A* Transitive .* 

Chem. : To calcine with detonation ; to 
cansu to explode ; to detonate. 

** Nineteen parts In twenty of delvnued ultra Is de- 
stroyed hi eighteen days Arbuthnot. On Air. 

B. I ntrnns . ; To detonate ; to explode with 
a sudden report. 

“This precipitate . . . detonizet with a con side rah I e 
noise " — Fuurcroy. 

* det 6 nlzcd, pa. par. ora. [Detonizk.] 

*det' o niz-mg, pr. par., a., k s. [Deto- 
nize.] 

A. X B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : Detonation. 

* de-tor sion, * do tor -tion, s. ILat.de- 
torfns, pa. par. of detorquco .] A twisting, a 
turning, a perversion. [Detort.] 

" Cross those delortioru when it [the heart] downward 
tends, 

And when It to forbidden heights pretends." 

Donne P te*n j. p. 327. 

* de-tort 1 , r.f. [Lat. detortus , pa. par. of tle- 
torgueo = to turn, to distort : de = down, 
away, ami torqueo = to twist.] To twist, 
wrest, or distort from the true or original 
meaning or design ; to pervert. 

"The Ariaus deforced the words of Scripture to their 
seuce. —Hammond : Works, i. 476. 

* dc-tort'-cd, j xi. par. or a. [Detort.] 

* de tort'-mg, pr. par., a , A : s. [Detort.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. culj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of distorting or per- 
verting ; detortion. 

* de tor tion, s. Detorsion. ] A twisting, 
wresting, or perverting. 

"The detortion and disguising of those places.” 

Hammond: Work*, 1 . 375. 

de-tour', s. [Fr., from detour ner ; O. Fr. des- 
tourner : des = Lat. dis = away, apart, and 
Lourncr = to turn.] 

1 A roundabout path or road, a byway ; a 
deviation from the direct road 

“We had escaped their oh nervation by ma king a 
ditour from the regular route .”— Daily Telegraph 
Sept. 21, 1882. 

2. A winding, turning, or heating about the 
bush. 

"This is In fact saying the same thing, only with 
more detour* and circumvolutions.” — Dr. Tucker • 
Letter to Dr. Kippit (17731, P- 66. 

de-tract , v.t. k i. [Fr. detracter; Sp. de - 
tractar, from Lat. detractus, pa. par. of dc- 
traho = to draw away : de = away, from, 

and traho — to draw.) 

* A. Transitive: 

1 . Lit. : To take or draw away ; to abstract. 
"The multitude uf partners dues detract nothing 

from each private share, nor does the publicness o£ it 
lessen propriety In it '— Boyle. 

2. Fig. : To derogate ; to take away from 
the good name or reputation of a person ; to 
defame, to slander, to disparage. 

“ Detracting what laboriously we do.” 

Drayton : Motet, hk. IL 

B. Intransitive : 

I. Lit. : To take away, to diminish. 

" By no means to add to it, or to detract from it."— 
Sharp: ll'vr&l, vol. v., dias. i. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To defame, to slander, to disparage. 

" Hard is hia fate on whom the public gaze 

Is fix'd for ever to detract or praibe ” 

Byron Monody on Dentil of Sheridan. 

2. To take away from the reputation or good 
name of a person. (Followed by from.) 

"It has been the fashion to detract from, both the 
moral and literary character of Cicero."— Knox: Letter 
viii, 

TI For the difference between to detract and 
to disparage, see Disparage. 

de-tract’ cr, s. (Detracttor.) 

de-trS.ct’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Detract.] 

A. A B. A 3 pr. ]>ar. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 


C. As subst. : The act of slandenog or de- 
faming ; detraction. 

* do trSuJt'~iri"-l$r, a dv. [Eng. detracting ; 
dy.\ la a detracting, disparaging, or defama- 
tory manner. 

“ Rather by a hidden and oblique way Insinuate his 
error to him, tliuu detractinyty blaze It .”— Uuhop 
Ilent/oiui : Thought* (16.11. p 13, 

de-'tr&c'-tlou, *dc- trac cl-on, ‘de trac- 
ci-oun, • do trac cy-on, *de trac tl- 
OUn, s. [Lat. delr actio a taking a* ay, from 

detract us, pa. par. of de traho = to take away; 
Fr. detraction: Prow detruccio; Sp. deirac- 
cion ; Port, detraegao; I Lai. detrazione. J 

• I. Lit . : The aet of taking away, withdraw, 
ing, or ahstraeting anything. 

“You shall enquire of the unlawful taking of par- 
tridges, and pheasants, or fowl, the detraction of ths 
of the avid wild-fowl."— Hucon ; Charge at the 
Seuiotu for the Verge, p. 18. 

2. Fig. : The act of taking away from the 
good name or reputation of another ; depre- 
ciation, disparagement, defaming, slander, 
backbiting. 

' per rare yon, or bagbytynge fbakby tyugej. Detract**, 
oblogulum. —Promp'. Parv. 

" Fume . . . 

We may Justly now accuse 
Of detraction from her praise." 

Milton: Arcade*. 

4 de trAe tious, a. [Eng. detract; -ioM 3 .J 
Containing, implying, or of the nature of de- 
traction. 

*’ Derogatory. Detraction * ; that lessens the honour 
of; dish \j uour able ” — tohiuon. 

* dc-tr3A;'-tivc, a. [Eng. detract : -ive.) 

1. Lit. : Drawing. 

" Finding that his patient hath any store of herbes 
In his garden, [the surgeon] stmightway will apply* 
detractive plaister.” — Anight Tryal of 7 'ruth (IStwL 
fol 28. 

2 . Fig. : Detracting, disparaging, depre- 
ciating, defaming. 

“The Iniquity of sn envious and detractive adver- 
sary.”— liishjp Morton: Dacharge { lCSi). p. 276. 

4 de - trac -tive -ness, s. fEng. detractive; 
•ness.] The quality of being detractive. 

de-trac tor, de-trac -ter, * de-trac- 
towre, s. [Lat. ; Fr. dctracteur.) 

L Ord. Lang. : One who detracts from, 
disparages, depreciates, or defames the good 
name or reputation of others ; a slanderer, a 
defamer, a backbiter. 

“ Even his detractor* have generally admitted that 
... he acted with uprightness, dignity, and wisdom.* 
—Miicaulay : But. Eng., ch. xiii 

II. Anat. : A muscle, the function of which 
is to draw the part to which it belongs from 
another part. 

* de-trac -tor -y, a. (Eng. detractor; -y.) 
Defamatory, disparaging, derogatory, depre- 
ciatory, calumnious (sometimes followed by 
from, or tinto). 

"The detractory lye takes from * great man the 
reputation that justly belong to hun.— A rhuthnot. 


* de-trac' -tress, s. [Eng. detractor; -«s.] A 
woman who detracts from, disparages, or de- 
fames the good name or character of another. 

“ If any shall detract from a lady's character, unless 
she be absent, the said dctractrcst shall be forthwith 
ordered to the lowest place of the room."— Adduon. 

de-train', v.t. k L [Pref. dc = away, from, 
and Eng. train (q.v.).j 

1 . Trans. ; To cause to alight from a rail- 
way train. 

“ Meantime the regiment had been swiftly dc~ 
trained.’'— Daily Telegraph, November 14, 1882. 

2. Intrans. : To alight from a train. 

“Alwut 2,560 men of engineers and infantry only 

will detrain. * — Daily Chronicle, April 3, 1682. 

de-train'-ins» i>r. 7 >ar. k s. [Detrain.] 

A- As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As subst. : The act of alighting or caus- 
ing to alight from a train. 

“To superintend the detraining of the troops.” 

Doily Telegraph, November 16, 1882. 

* de -tray , v.t. [Lat dcfraAo.) To take away, 

to abstract. 


^ e be put at liberty so to qualify, so to add, detray . 
irninix, chance, &c„ as ye shall think good.”— Burner ; 
/flec-ord#, hk. ii., No. 22. 


*de trect', v.t. k i. [Lat. detredo : dc = 
away, from, and fraefo = to undertake, to do.) 

1. Trans. ; To refuse, to decline. 

"He [M-.ses] detreeted his going Into Egypt.’ — 
Folhrrhy Athcnrnastix, p. 1M. 

2. Intrans. ; To decline, to avoid. 


1 Do not detract ; you know th‘ authority 
Is mine." Ben Jon ton: .Veto /nit, 11. «. 


fate, f£t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wc, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cuh, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = e. ey — a. qn = few. 
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* de tree ta'-tion, s. [Lat. detrectatio.] A 
declining, a refusing, a refusal. 

det'-ri-ment, *det-re-ment, *det-ry- 
mont, s. [ Hr, detriment ; Ital. & Bp. detri- 
mento, from Lat. rfe/riraenrim = a rubbing 
away, a loas, from detritus, pa. par. of detero 
= to nib away : de = away, down, and tero ~ 
to rub.) 

L 0r<2. Lang. : Loss, injury, damage, mis- 
chief, depreciation, harm. 

" If your joint power prevail, the affairs of hell 
No detriment need fear; go, and be strong.” 

Milton: P. L., x. 408, 409. 

11. Technically: 

1. Her. : A term applied to the moon in her 
wane or eclipae. 

2. Univer., tCc. : The charge made to eaeh 
member of the Universities or Inns of Court 
to defray loss, damage, or dilapidation to the 
buildings. 

If For the difference between detriment and 
disadvantage, see Disadvantage. 

* det'-rf-ment, v.t. [Detriment, «.} To 
injure, to damage, to harm. 

" I would not have them drtrimented in tho least 
degree. - * — Puller : Worthies, L cb. IL 

det-ri-men-tal, a. A s. [Low Lat. dclri- 
mentalis, from Lat. detrimentuvi.] 

A. As adj. : Causing detriment or hurt ; 
hurtful, injurious, mischievous, damaging. 

"Tho Infirmities of William's temper proved 
seriously detrimental to the great interests of which 
be wa* the guardian .” — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 

* B. As subst. : (For def. see extract). 

•' A detrimental Is a person who pays great attention 
to a young ludy without any serious intentions, and 
thereby discourages the attentioua of others.” — 
A uberon Herbert. 

det-ri men'-tal-ly, adv . [Eog. detrimental ; 
- ly .] In a detrimental manner. 

" THls detrimentally on the people."— spencer : Data 
of Ethic*. $ 81 . 

"det-ri-men-tal -ness, s. [Eng. detri- 
mental. ; -ness.] *The quality or state of being 
detrimental. 

* det -ri-men-ted, pa. par. or a. [Detri- 
ment, v.] 

de-tri'-tal, a. [Eng. detrit(us); -aJ.] 

Geol. : Of or pertaining to detritus ; of the 
nature or composed of detritus. Detritai 
matter may consist of clay, sand, gravel, chalk, 
rubbly fragments, or of any admixture of 
these according to the nature of the rocks 
and the amount of attrition to which their 
particles have been subjected. (Page.) 

detritai rocks, s. pi. 

Geol. : A term applied to such rocka as 
appear to have been derived from the detritus 
of pre-existing aolid mineral matter. 

# dc-tri'te, a. [Lat. clefriitts.] Worn out or 
down. 

* de-tri'-tion, s. [Low Lat. detritio, from Lat. 
detritus, pa. par. of detero.] The act of wear- 
ing down or away. 

"The gradual detrition of time."— ■Stevens: Mote on 
Shakespeare's 2 Henry VI., v. a. 

de-tri-tus, .<?. [Lat., pa. par. of detero = to 
rub down : de - down, fully, and tero — to 
rub.] 

I. Literally : 

Geol. : The waste or matter worn off rocks, 

* Ac., by attrition ; the disintegrated materials 
of the earth's surface ; accumulations arising 
from the waste or disintegration of exposed 
rock- surfaces. 

1 2. Fig. : Waste, rubbish. 

• Wonts which have thus for ages preserved their 
exact form in the mass of detritus of which modern 
languages are composed."— Farrar. 

de trop (p silent), phr. [Fr. = too much, 
too many.] Ill the way, not wanted ; a term 
applied to a person whose company is incon- 
venient or not wanted. One too many. 

•detrude, v.t. [Lat. detrudo = to push 
down : de — down, and trudo = to push ] 

1. To push, force, or thrust down- 

** 9uch aa are detruded down to hell." 

Davies • Immortality of the Soul, st xrxlL 

2. To expel from, to thrust out of. 

"The condition of devils to be detruded Heaven.”— 
Feltham : Evolves, pt. ii.. No. 66. 

*de trud’-ed, pa. par. ora. [Detrude.] 


* de-trud -mg, pr. par., a.,&is. [Detrude.] 

A. A B. As pr. par . £ particip. adj. : (Bee 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The aet of pushiug or thrust- 
ing down ; detrusion. 

* de-trim' -cate, v.t. [Lat. detrnneatus, pa. 
par. of detrunco = to lop, to cut off : de = 
away, from, and truncus — the body, the 
trunk.] To lop or cut off ; to shorten by 
lopping or cutting. ( Cockeram .) 

*de-trim'-cat-ed, pa. par. or a. [Detrun- 
cate.] 

* de-triin-ca'-tlon, s. [Lat. detruncatio , 
from detruncatus.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of cutting or lopping 
off; excision. 

“This can never prove either any interpolations in 
the former or del ru neat tons In the latter."— Biblioth. 
Bibl. (Oxf. 1720). p. 68. 

2 Surg. : The separation of tbe trunk from 
the head of the foetus, the latter remaining in 
the uterus. 

* de-trunk , v.t. [Lat. detrunca = to lop off.] 
To lop or cut off ; to detruncate. 

* She the head detruncte dyd bear about." 

Drant : Horace, »aL 1L S. 

* de-tru -§lon, s. [Lat. detrusio, from detrusus, 
pa. par. of detrudo = to thrust or push down.] 
The act of pushing or thrusting down. 

” From this detrusion of the waters towards the side, 
the parts towards the pole must be mnch increased. 
Hal: Against Burnet. 

de-tru^'-or» s. [Lat. detrusus, pa. par of 
detrudo.] That whiefi pushes or thrusts down. 

detrusor urinis, s. 

Anat. : A muscle whose function it is to 
expel the urine. 

* dette, s. [Debt.] 

* dett'-ed, # dett-it, a. [Mid. Eng. dette = 
debt; -«L] 

1. Indebted. 

" We are detdt to you. as faderis to tbair chyldriD.” 
— Bellendene : Chron. , tol. 6 a . 

2, Owed. 

"To whom ony thing ui dettid.“— Wycliffo : Deut. 
xv. 2. 

* det'te-lcs, a. [Mid. Eng. dette — debt ; Eng, 
-Jess.] Free from debt ; not indebted. 

" Iu honour detteles." Chaucer ; C. T., 683. 

* de-tu-mes -5en9e, s. [Lat. detumesccns, 
pr. par. of detumesca ~ to cease swelling : tie 
= away, from, and tumesco = to begin to 
swell ; tumeo = to swell.] The act of subsid- 
ing or settliug down alter having bueo 
swollen. 

"Still hath it the more Bub&ldence and detumes- 
cence."—Cudworth : Inf ell. System, p. 6SL 

* de-turb , v.t. [Lat. deturbo.] To throw 
down violently. 

" Ab soon may thy throne [be] deturbed as he cau be 
foiled." — Bp. Hall. 

* de-tur'-bate, v.t. [Lat. deturbatus, pa. par. 
of defur&o = to thrust or drive away.] To 
thrust or drive out, to expel, 

* de-tur' bat mg, pr. par. & s. [Deturbate.] 

A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B, As subst. : The act of driving out or ex- 
pelling. 

"Where Is now thla vour . . , dctnrbating and 
thrusting out of AmithoLius? Foxe : Martyrs, p. 635. 

* de-tur ba tion, s. [Lat. deturbatus, pa. 
par. of deturbo.] A thrusting or driving out ; 
expulsion. 

* de-turn', v.t. (O. Fr. destourner ; Fr. dS- 
tourner.] 

1. Lit. : To turn aside, to divert. 

" To detume a Utill the said way."— dc/i, James VI. 
(1807). 

2. Fig . : To turn away or aside ; to divert, 
to distract. 

**. . . detum many from lending a pleased ear to the 
wholesome doctrine."- Dtgby Man s Soul, ch. iii. 

* de-tur'-pate, t \ t [Lat. dcturjxitvs, pa. par. 
of deturpo — to detile : de (iotens.), ami turjio 
= to delile ; Fr. deturper ; Bp. deturpar ; Ital. 
deturpare.] To detile, to pollute, to con- 
taminate. 

•'Errors, superstitious, heresies, and Impieties, 
which had deturpated the face of the Church.” — Bp. 
Taylor : Dist. from ropery, ch. i., § 11. 


4 de-tur-pa'-tion, s. [Lat. deturpatus,] The 
act of deliluig or corrupting ; a corruption. 

” And the remaining part have panned through thu 
limbeck* and straineia of hcrvtick*, and monks, and 
ignorant*, nnd interested persons, aud have psiased 
tnrougb the corrections, and del u Rations, aud nils- 
tah.es of transcribers."— /T/>. Taylor : UuU of Conscience. 
bk. ii., ch. liL 

* dou, s. [Dew.] 

deu9e (1), s. [Fr. deux; Lat. duo = two.) 
Two ; the number two on a card or a die ; the 
card marked with two pipa. 

deuce-ace, s. The one ami two thrown 
at dice. 

"Then, I am sure, you know how much the gross 
sum of deuce-ace amounts to."— Shakesp. : Love's 
Labour's Lost, L 2. 

deu.90 (2), * duse, * deus, * deuse, s. [O. 

Fr. deus ; Lat. deus = O God, voc. of deus = 
God. (Skeat.)] 

* 1. An exclamation or oath, invoking the 
Deity. 

" Deus t lemman, hwst may this be?" 

Havelok. 1,812. 

2 . An evil spirit, the devil. 

*• Twos the prettiest prologue, an he wrote it 1 
Well, the deuce take me if I ha’n't forgot it." 

Congreve: Old Bachelor (Prol.). 

deu9’-ed, a. & adv. [Eng. deuce (2); -ed.] 
Confounded, devilish. 

deu9’-cd ly, adv. [Eog. deuced; -ly.] Con- 
foundedly, devilishly. 

* deuch, s . [Gael, deoch.] 

1. A draught, a driok. 

2. Drink in general. 

dcuch-an-dorach, dcuch-an-dorls, 
dock - an - doris, dock -an dorach, 
dok-and-doris, s. [Gael, deoch an doruis.] 
A drink taken at the door of a house at 
parting ; a parting or atirrup cup. 

* deuke (I), s. [Duke.] 

* deuke ( 2 ), a. [Duck.] 

deu-ter-o-ca-non -ie-al, a. [Gr. fienVepcK 

(denteros)=: second, aud Eng. canon ica l (q.v.).j 
An epithet applied to those boukaof Bcripture 
which were admitted as canonical after the 
rest [Canon], either by reason that they were 
not written till after the compilation of the 
canon, or on account of some hesitation con- 
cerning their inspiration. The deutero-ca- 
oonical books of the modern canon are the 
Book of Esther, either the whole, or at least 
the seven lust chapters, the Epistle to the 
Uebrevva, those of St. James, Bt. Jude, Second 
of St. Peter, Secoud and Third of Bt. John, 
and the Revelation. 

* dcu-tcr-og’-a-mist, $. [Gr. SevTtpos 

(deuteros) = secoutl, yapos (gamos) = marriage, 
and Eng. suff. -u>t.) One who marries a second 
time. 

"He had published for me against the dcutcroga- 
mists of the age."— Goldsmith : Vicar of Wakefield, ch. 
xviii. 

* deu-ter-og'-a^my, s. [Gr. SevrepoyapU 

( dcuterogamui ) = a secoud marriage.] [Deu- 
TEaocAMisT.J A second marriage ; the practice 
of marrying a second time. 

"That unfortunate divine who has bo long . . . 
fought against the deuterogamy of the age." — Gold- 
smith : Vicar qf Wakefield, ch. xiv. 

t deu-ter-b-nom'-ic, a. [Gr. Seiirepo? (den- 
teros ) = second, and ro/uu/cos (nomikos) — per- 
taining to the law ; popo? (mmos) = law.] 
Pertaining to or contained iu the Book of 
Deuteronomy. 

" The Deutcronomic law designs to make such syn- 
cretism henceforth impossible." — Prof. It. Smith : Old 
Test, in Jewish Church, 5 xii., p. S53. 

deu ter-6n'-o-mist, s. [Eng., &c. deutero- 

nom(y ) ; -fsf.] 

Bible Criticism: The author, or one of the 
authors of Deuteronomy. [Deuteronomy.) 

deu-ter-on-o-mis'-tic, a. [Eng. deutera 
nomist ; -tc.] 

Bible Criticism: Emanating from the “Deu- 
teronomist " (q. v.). 

“While xxxi.— xxxiv. contains also Denterovomistic 
matter, but mixed With passages of very different age 
aud authorship.” — Colento : 1‘cntaleuch and Book of 
Joshua, pt. vi., pref viL 

Deu ter-du’-d-my, s. [Lat. Dcnteronominm; 
Gr. A urepoi o/aiov (Dculcronomion)— the Second 
or Repeated Law ; bevrepoi (dculcros)~ second, 
and »'6pos (nomos) = . . . law.] 


boll, bdy; po^t, jd^rl; cat, 9011, chorus. 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, ZSenophon, exist, ph = t, 
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Scrip. Canon : The fifth book of the Penta- 
teuch. It is railed in Hebrew O’TQtn nSf* 
(FJleh haddebharim), these being the first words 
of the book. Occasionally it is written simply 
Drill (debharim), which, it will lx* perceived, 
is one of the foregoing three words. In the 
opening verse a heading or title, either to 
the whole or part of the book, apparently the 
former, is thus given: "These be the words 
which Moses spake unto all Israel on this side 
Jordan in the wilderness, in the plain over 
against the Red sea, between Pa run and Tophcl, 
and Laban, and Llazeroth, and Dizahab.” The 
third verse gives us the date of these words, 
the fortieth year (doubtless of the wandering) 
the eleventh month, and the first day of the 
month. The whole book, to the end of ch. 
xxxii., is In the form of an oral address from 
the Jewish leader, n detailed restatement of 
the law, moral, ceremonial, and judicial (i.e., 
civil and criminal) [see the etyin.], coming 
tn aa part of his discourse. Towards the 
close, in eh. xxviii., a prophetic* statement is 
made of the future prosperity with which the 
people should he blessed if they obeyed the 
divine law, and the calamities which should 
befall them if they were disobedient to its 
commands. The Jewish Church universally 
attributed the authorship of Deuteronomy to 
Moses, the record of his own death being, how- 
ever, admitted to be by a later hand. Otir 
Lord quoted It as part of Scripture. (Com- 
pare Matt. iv. 4, Lnke iv. 4, with Dent. viii. 3; 
Matt. iv. 10 , Lnke iv. 8 , with Dent. vi. 13; and 
Matt. iv. 7, Lnke iv. 1 * 2 , with l)eut. vi. 10 .) 
The Apostle lVter and Stephen the Martyr 
similarly accepted it, and applied the predic- 
tion in ch. x viii. 15, IS, IV, to Christ (Acts 
hi. 22, 23 ; vii. 37). The Christian Church of 
all ages, and in all its ramifications, has aliuoat 
universally accepted the Book of Deuterouomy 
as canonical, and as penned, except the few' 
concluding verses, by Moses. This opinion 
has been held by such scholars as Moses 
Stuart, Hengstenberg, and llavcrnick. The 
modern school of rationalistic critics, on the 
other hand, almost with one accord, reject the 
Mosaic authorship. Stiihelin attributes the 
work to the Jehovist ; Geseuius, De Wette, 
and others, believe the Jehovist and the Deu- 
teronomist distinct. The latter is supposed 
hy Kwald, Riehm, Bleek, Davidsou, and 
Kaliseh to have written it in Mannsseh’s time ; 
while De Wette, Von Bohlen, Knobel. Graf, 
Roster, Noldeke, Colenso, and, after a change 
of view r , Knenen, consider him to have done 
so in the early part of Josialfs reign. Colenso 
is of opinion that the original address of 
Mosea consisted only of chapters v. — xxvi., 
xxviii., to which ch. i. — iv, xxix., xxx. u'ere 
afterwards added by the same hand, while 
chapters xxxi — xxxiv. contain also Deutero- 
nomistic matter, but mixed with passages of a 
different age and authorship. Prof. Roliertson 
Smith also holds the late date, and conse- 
quently the non-Mosaic authorship of Deu- 
teronomy, combining, however, this opinion 
in historic criticism with belief m evangelic 
doctrines. A prevalent view with critics of 
the last-mentioned school is that the prophet 
Jeremiah was the author of a great part. if not 
of the whole, of Deuteronomy. 

* deu ter-o-p&th ic, a. [Eng. deutero - 
puth[y); -ic.] Relating to, or of the nature 
of, deuteropathy. 

deu-ter op -a^thy, deu ter-a p&th 

i-a, s. [Gr. Sfvrepos (deuteros)—'. second, and 
na6r), trdflo? (paths, pathos )^ s uttering, pain ; 
7 rdo-\uj ( paseho) = to sutler.] 

Med. : A sympathetic affection of one part 
with another ; a secondary disease. 

* deu-ter OS -CQ-p^, s. [Gr. Actirepo? (deute- 
ros) - second, and oxon-em (.-7;oped) = to see, 
to look at.] 

1. Lit. : Second sight. (.Scoff.) 

2. Fig. : The second, inner, or hidden mean- 
ing or iutention of words. 

"Not attaining the deuteroscopy, nr second inten- 
tion of the words."— Brom\e : I ulgar Errours. 

dcu-ter 6-zo oid, s. [Gr. fievTtpo? (deute- 
ros) = second, and Eng. zooid (q.v.).] 

Zo»l. : A term applied to a zooid produced 
by gemination from a zooid. 

* deu ter-y, * dew try, $. [Datura.] 

dent hy-drog u ret, dcu to hy drog - 
u-ret, s. [Gr. Scvrcpo? (dntteros) = second, 
and Eng. hydroguret (q.v.).] 


deuteropathic— develop© 


Chrm,. : A compound of two atoms of 
hydrogen w ith one of some other element. 

dcu to, pref. [Gr. fifvrcpos (c/cufcroa) = 8 ceond.] 

Chrm, dec. : In composition used to express 
that two atoms of the substance named 
are combined with one or more of another. 
The proper use of the prefix deuto is to denote 
the second in order of the tenna of any series : 
thus, in the several series of oxides FeO, 
Fcj 0 3 ; M nt), M 110 O 3 . Mn() 2 ; PL.Q, PbO, 
PbvUy, Pb()*j, the compounds Fe 2 O a , MiioOy, 
PbO are, properly speaking, the dcutoxides 
of the respective metals, the dcuto denoting 
simply the place of the compound in the 
series, not its atomic composition. But the 
prefix has often been confounded with hi - or 
di -, which properly refers to the constitution 
of the compound, as emu pared with that of 
the proto - or mono- compounds of the same 
series. (IFofG.) 

dcu to pl&§m,s. [ITcf. dcufo, andGr.TrAdczMa 
(plasma )- anything formed or moulded.] 

Iiiol. : A term applied to that portion of the 
yolk of ova which furnishes nourishment for 
the embryo and its accessories. [PaoTo- 
I’LASM.] 

* deuV-ox ide, deut ox yde, *. [Pref. 
deuto, and Eng. oride (q.v.).] 

Che to. .* A compound of t wo atoms of oxygen 
to oue or more of a metal. A term formerly 
used to denote the secoud oxide of an element 
but not its atomic composition ; thusthesecond 
oxides, Fe.j0 3 , Mn 2 U 3 , SnO.j. are the respective 
deutoxides of iron, manganese, and tin. 

deut-zi-a (or as doit zi a), s. [Named 
after John Deutz, a Dutch naturalist.] 

Bot. : A genus of shrubs, natives of the 
East Indies, belonging to the nutural order 
rbiladelphacese, or Syringas. The leaves arc 
opposite, deciduous, and exstipulate, and, 
especially in the case of Deutzia scabra, are 
covered with beautiful a tar-like hairs or scales. 
The leaves are used in Japan fur polishing 
purposes, and their inner bark for poultices. 

* deu zan, s. [Etyin. uncertain.] A species 
of apple. 

" ‘Tis not the lasting druzatt I require, 

Nor yet the red-eheek d queening I request." 

(Juurles Emblem J. 

* dS-vail , de vaill, de val, v.i. & t. 
[Fr. de voter, from Low Lat. devoUo ~ to de- 
scend : de = down, and 1 'allis — a valley.] 

1. Intrans. : To descend, to fall low, to 
subside. 

" The tempest low in the deep deuali. t.” 

Douglas : Virgil, 200, ». 

2. Trans. . To let fall, to bow, to lower. 

"Th&nkand greit Ood, thair held) 8 law dcuailL" 
Police of Honour, ii. 55. 

* de vail (1), s. [0. Fr. devalUe.) A sunk 
fence, a haw-haw. 

* de vail (2), de vald, s. [Duvall, v.] A 

stop, cessation, intenni.ssion. 

* de vail, de vald, v.i. [O. Fr. defallir; 
Fr. dtfaillir.] To cease, to leave off. 

"Derail, then, sirs." Fergusson . Poems, ii. 93. 

de-v&p or a tion, s. r Pref. de = down, 
away, and Eng. vapor at ion (q.v.).] The 
change of vapour iuto water, as in the genera- 
tion of rain. 

* de vast , v.t. [Fr. devaster ; Lat. derasto: 
de = fully, and vasto = to lay waste ; vastus = 
waste.] To lav waste, to devastate, to deso- 
late. 

" From wounds her eaglets suck the reeking hlood, 

And All-rfera*?trt '7 war provides her food." 

dandys : Paraphrase of Job, p. 58. 

dev -as tate, v.t [Lat. demstatus, pa. par. of 
dei\isto= to devastate.] [Devast ] To lay 
waste, to ravage, to desolate, to harry. 

" Argyle had found his princi|*ality devastated, ami 
hie tribe disarmed and disorganised." — Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. .viii. 

dev as tat -ed, pa. par. ora. [Devastate.] 

dev as-tat-ing, pr. par., a., A s. [Devas- 
tate. ] 

A. A B. As pr. par. it jxirticip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As s-uhst. : The act of laying waste, 
plundering, or ravaging ; devastation. 

dev-as ta tien, $. [Fr. devastation ; Sp. de- 
mstacion. ; ftal. devastozione, from Lat. de vas- 
to tio, from demstutus , ]>a. par. of devasto.] 


I. Ordinary language : 

1. The act of devastating, laying waste, * 
plundering a country. 

M By devastation the rough warrior gaiua. 

And farmer* fatten mo*t wheu famine reign*.' 

Uarth Dispensary, 1L 55. 04. 

2. The state of being devastated or laid 
waste ; desolation. 

•'That flood which overflowed Attica, hi the day* of 
Ogygea, made cruel havoc and devastation among 
them."— Woodward. 

II. Law: The waste of the gooda of a 
deceased jierson by the executor or adminis- 
trator. 

* dev -^ 18 -ta tor, «. [L<JW l^it. devastator ; 
Itat. devastatore. J Oue who devastates, 
plunders, or lays waste ; a plunderer. 

'* lie marched ugvhut the devastator* Of the Palati- 
nate ." — Macaulay Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

* de va»-ta vit, *. [1-at. = he has wasted, 

3rd pers. sing. perf. indie, of devasto = to 
waste.] 

Law: A writ which lies against an executor 
or administrator, who wastes or misapplies the 
goods of a deceased person. 

* de vis ti ta tion, s. [Lat. de ^ fully, 

and rastitas, a wilderness, a waste.] A destruc- 
tion, devastation, or laying waste. 

"Wherefore followed a pitiful derastitation of 
Churches."— Heylin Hist. Presbyt.. p. 164. {/Janes.) 

* de vaunt, v.i. [Pref. de, and Eng. vaunt 
(T- v -)-] To vaunt, to boast. 

*' Which we did . . . devaunt to keep mooct emctly.* 
—Fuller ; Church History, vi. 520. 

* deve, v.t. [Deaf, i>.] 

* dev' el (1), s. [Devil.] 

dev -el (2), dev vel, s. [Etym. donbtfol, 
rotiably connected with Devel (1).] A very 
eavy blow, a severe stroke. (Scotch.) 

" Ae gode downright dcmrl will split it, I'se w*ir*nt 
ye 1 dorAt : Antiquary, cl>. xxv. 

dev-^1 ler, s. [Eng. devel; -cr.) A boxer, a 
pugilist, a dexterous young fellow. (Scotch.) 

de-v£r-d]y-a-t>le. «. [Eng. develop ; -ahle.\ 
That may or can he developed. (See example 
under Development.) 

de vel -ope, de-vel'-op, v.t. At t. [Fr. d*. 

velopper — to unfold : de = Lat. dis = apart, 
from, and *veloper= to fold, found in cnveloper. 
(Meat.)] 

A. Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To uncover, to disengage from something 
which enfolds and conceals ; to disclose, to 
bring to light gradually. 

’* Tn develop* the latent excellencies ... of our art.* 
— Sir J Reynolds : Disc., x\. 

2. To give rise and encouragement to ; to 
further, to promote. 

"Indeed, law and police, trade and industry, hare 
done far more ... to dcvclope in our minds a sense of 
the wilder beauties of nature ."— M a caulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. xiiL 

3. To form by natural growth. 

*' The other flowers are developed in succession far- 
ther from the ceutre-'V£«t/bur Botany, § S32. 

4. To work out, to perfect, to complete. 

"Each inherits from hi* ancestors a physical consti- 
tution which makes him develop unconsciously the 
same speech aa theirs.' — Whitney : Life and Growth of 
Language, ch. i.. p. 9. 

IL Technically : 

1. Biol.: To impart or furnish the impulse 
or power to organisms, to enable them to go # 
through the process of evolution. 

2. Math. : To change the form of an ex- 
pression by the carrying out of certain indi- 
cated operations, without changing the value 
of the expression. Thus, in the equation 
(x+n) 3 — x*-F Sax* + 3a 2 x + a 3 , the first mem- 
ber is the indicated cube of x -f a, and the 
second member its development. 

3. Phot. : To call into visible existence the 
latent picture produced in the camera or under 
a negative. [Development.] 

B. Intransitive : 

I. ordinary language: 

1 . To advance or progress from one stage to 
another ; to expand. 

"There is sn undertone of strength, that may at 
any time develop into a trying movement . ' — Century 
Magazine (Aug., 1882), p. 546. 

2. To be evolved or spring from hy natural 
growth. 

3. To beeome risible, known, or manifest; 
to come to light 
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IL Technically: 

L Biol : To advance stage by stage by 
gradual evolution from the lowest to the 
highest* or perfect stage. 

2. rhot . : To become visible by the process 
of development. 

de-vel' dp-a ble, a, [Eng. develope ; -able.] 
Capable of being developed. 

de-vel'-oped, pa. j>ar. or «. [Develope.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb) 

B» As adjective ; 

I. Ord. Lang. : Disclosed, advanced, fur- 
thered, formed. 

II. Technically : 

1. Phot. : Made visible by development. 

2. Her.: Unfurled, as colors flying. 

de -vel-op-er, s. [Eng. develope) ; -er.] One 
who, or that which, developes. 

de-vel r -op-ing, pr. par., a. , As. [Develope.] 
A. & B. Is pr. par. <t particip. orfj. ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

]. Ord. Lang.: The act of disclosing, fur- 
thering, advancing, or making evident ; the 
atate of becoming developed. 

2. Phot. : The aame as Development, II, 3. 
developing stick, s. 

Phot. : A stick used for holding the glass 
while being developed. The developing-stick 
lius a suction-pad of india-rubber, by which 
it is made to cling to the glass, allowing great 
freedom of motion without danger of becom- 
ing detached. (Knight.) 

de-vel -op-men t, s. [Fr. develop foment.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of developing, disclosing, further- 
ing, or advancing gradually, stage by stage. 

“The new development of those powers disgusted 
and alarmed him.' 1 — Macaulay ; Bist. Eng., ch. ii. 

2. The state or condition of being developed ; 
full, open exhibition. 

3. The state of advancing or rising gradually 
more and more nearly to perfection ; growth 
and advancement. 

IL Technically: 

1. Biol.: The gradual advance stage by 
atage of animal or vegetable bodies from the 
embryonic to the perfect atate. [T[ (2).] 

2. Math. ; The act or process of developing 
mo expression by the execution of certain indi- 
cated operations. Also the new form of ao 
expression resulting from such process. [De- 
velop, A. II. 2.] 

3. Phot. : The treatment of an exposed 
sensitive photographic surface with certaio 
reducing agents, so as to call into visible 
existence the latent picture produced in the 
camera or under a negativa— an operation 
always performed in an actinically dark room. 
(Knight.) 

4. Shipbuilding : The process of drawing 
the figures which given lines on a curved 
surface would assume, if that surface were a 
flexible sheet and were spread out fiat upon a 
plane without alteration of area and without 
distortion. Surfaces not truly developable are 
drafted on a plane surface by the process 
termed Expansion (q.v.). (Knight.) 

5. Biol. : [II (2).] 

6. Music : A word used in two somewhat 
different senses : on the one band of a whole 
movement, in a sense analogous to its use 
with reference to an organism ; and on the 
other of a subject or phrase, with reference to 
the manner in which its conspicuous features 
of rhythm or melody are employed by reitera- 
tion, variation, or any other devices which the 
genius or ingenuity of the composer suggests, 
with the object of showing the various ele- 
ments of interest it contains. . . . The de- 
velopment of a movement is rightly the 
development of the ideas contained in its 
subjects. (Grove.) 

^ (1) Development of a surface: 

Math. : If a single curved surface be rolled 
upon a plane till every element comes io con- 
tact with the plane, that portion of it which 
is touched is called the development of the 
curved surface. 

(2) Development hypothesis or theory ; 

Biol. : A hypothesis or theory which con- 
tends that species were not each of them a 


separate creation, but by some process or other 
came from previous species, the only exception, 
if any, existiug being one or more primordial 
forms. By a similar process arose also the 
greater differences of structure on which have 
been founded genera, families, orders, classes, 
anti even higher groups. Every one lias taken 
note that man comes into the world as nu in- 
fant, and that bodily and mental development, 
operating by means of changes so gradual as 
to escape notice at the time, make that infant 
successively pass through childhood, youth, 
and so on to full maturity. Growth, still con- 
tinuing, is now less apparent than before, and 
finally, counter causes arrest, overcome it, 
and produce decline. It is the same with 
the inferior animals. Thus, in the Index to 
Prof. Owen's Lectures on the Comparative 
Anatomy of the Invertebrate A nim/tls tliirteeu 
entries occur commencing with the word de- 
velopment, the animals indicated being the 
Acalephae, the Anellata, the Arachnida, Ac. 
Similarly, plants grow from seeds ; the oak 
being ultimately produced by tbe acorn. 
Thus development is the law of the indi- 
vidual both in the Animal and in tbe Vege- 
table Kingdom. Among the several races of 
mankind there is a tendency to progression 
from a less to a more civilized state, which 
again is development in another form. If it 
exist clearly in the individual and in the 
human, if not even in all, species, the inquiry, 
according to the upholders of this theory, 
is inevitable, May it not also do so in genera, 
in families, orders, Ac. ? May not the more 
highly-organized animals and plants have in 
some occult way developed from the lower 
ones, and the time-honored view' that species 
—each of them a separate creation— are so 
nearly constant that they can run only into 
varieties, require modification ? 

Button, in a vacillating way, believed in the 
transformation of species. Lamarck strongly 
contended for the same view, first publishing 
his opinions on the subject in a.d. 1801 ; 
stating them at greater length in 1809 in his 
Philosophic Zoologique, and in 1815, in the in- 
troduction to his Hist. Nat. des Animaux sans 
Vertebres. lie maintained that all species, 
man himself not excluded, had descended 
from other species existing at a prior time. 
As early as a.d. 1795 Geoffroy St. Hilaire 
suspected that all known species are de- 
generations of one primitive type ; he did 
not, however, publish his views till 1828. 
In 1844 appeared a work called Vestiges of the 
Natural History of Creation, which by 1853 
waa io its tenth edition, and strongly advo- 
cated the Development hypothesis. Many 
replies to this work were given, the most cele- 
brated being Hugh Miller’s Footprints of the 
Creator ; or, the Asterolepis of St rumness. The 
eminent metaphysician, Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
in an essay which appeared in the Leader fu 
March, 1852, and republished in his Essays in 
1858, contrasted the theories of Creation and 
Development, and intimated his belief in the 
latter. 

The last-named year commenced a new' 
epoch in the history of the Development 
hypothesis. On July 1, 1858, a paper was 
read by Mr. Alfred Wallace, and auotlier by 
Mr. Charles Darwin, on Natural Selection, a 
modification of the Development hypothesis, 
to which each had come independently; tbe 
former on observation and reflection while 
studying the natural history of the Malay 
Archipelago, the latter by powerful and long- 
continued thought on the phenomena of or- 
ganic life which he had witnessed during his 
voyage round the world in the Beagle survey- 
ing vessel from 1832 to 1830. This is the form 
in which the Development hypothesis now 
flourishes. For details, see Darwinism. 

D .i vrin's celebrated book, entitled The Origin 
of Species, first appeared in 1859, and bis De- 
scent of Man in 1871. There have been manv 
other works in support of the development 
theory, by such well-known \v riters as Wallace, 
Huxley, II seek el, Asa Gray, Ac. It lias, on tbe 
other baud, been severely criticised, and various 
weak points indicated by Mivart, Butler, the 
Duke of Argyle, Ac. Pure Darwinism Inis becD 
questioned here, and an active N to- Lamarckian 
school lias arisen, strongly argued, bv emim-nt 
thinkers The factors of use and disuse, with 
their eflect upon the tissues, hold a leading 
place in this new school, which favors develop- 
ment but not pure Darwinism. [Evolution.] 

de vcl op-men’ tal, a. [Eng. development ; 
-ah] Pertaining to or formed by develop- 
ment. 


"The developmental changes proceeded." — Beale: 
Bioplium (14 7 A, i 44. 


* de-ve-nus-tato, v.t. [Lat. devenusto, from 
de = away, from, and venustas (geniL venus- 
tatis) ~ beauty.] To deprive of beauty or 
grace ; to disfigure, 

"They would rejoice Ao nee what yet remain* of 
beauty ami order ttere outfitted, and exposed to shame 
Wid dishouour. ’ — Waterhoute : Apology for Learning 
(1C53), J). 'JUj. 


* dev-er, • dev-ere, a. [Devoir.] 

"de-vcr'-gcnce, *dc-ver'-gcn-cy, «. 

[Divergence.] 


de vest', v.t. A i. [O. Fr. devester ; Fr. de- 
vetir , from de = Lat. cl is = apart, from, and 
vitir; Lat. vestio = to clothe; resfis = a 
dress.] 

A. Transitive : 

* I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : To strip, to deprive or divest of 
clothes, to undress. 

" to Quarter and in termes like Bride and Uroomo 
he vetting them for Bed. - * 

Shake* p. : Othello, li. 3. (Folio.) 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To free or clear from. 

“How to devest it [auricular confession] from it* 
evil appendages ." — Bithop Taylor : hiuu.au ve from 
Popery, pt. L, bk. i., § )L 

(2) To annul, to deprive, to make forfeited. 

“ What are those hreaches of the law of nature and 
nations, which do forfeit and derett all right and title 
in a nation to government T~Bacon. 

IL Law: To alienate as to title or right. 

B. Intransitive : 

Law: To be lost or alienated, as a title or 
estate. 

IT Except in the legal sense this word la 
now* written divest (q.v.). 

de vest'-ed, pa. par. or a. [Devest.) 


devest'-iiig, pr. par., a., A a. [Devest.) 

A. A B. As pr. par. if jtarticip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As su&sfanfire .* 

1. Ord. Lang.: The act of nadressing, de- 
priving of, or stripping. 

2. Law : The act of alienating ; the state 
of becoming alienated. 

* de ves -tiire, s. [Pref. de. = away, from, 
and Eng. vesture (q.v,). 3 Tbe act of putt ing 
off or leaving aside. 

"For his own decaruatiou, as I may say, and de- 

vetturc of carnality.' S/uuntague : hevoutc /lim/w. 

Treat, ii. , $ L. 

'de vex'/de vexe, a. A a. [Lat. dtvexus, 

pa. par. of devcho — to carry down : de =» 
down, and veho = to carry.) 

A. As adj. : Bending or bent downwards. 

B. As subst. : A curve, devexity. 

" Upon the western lands, 

Following the world's Uevcx, he meant to tread." 

May : Lucan* Phartalia, x. 

* de-vex'-l-ty, s. [O. Fr. devexite ; Lat. 
devexitas, from dewxus.) A curviog or iacur- 
vation downwards ; a declivity. 

"The Heaven's devexity.” Davie*: Witt Pilgrimage. 

* de -vi-ant, * de-vl-aunt, a. [Fr., pr. par. 

of devier = to go out of the way, to deviate.) 
Deviating, wandering, straying. 

" From yon schole so deviaunt I am " 

flrmaunt of the Rote. 

de'-vi-ate, v.i. A t. [Lat. deviatus. pa par. 
of devio — to go out of the way : de — away, 
from, aod via = a way.) 

A, Intransitive : 

L Lit. : To go, digress, or turn aside from 
one's right course. 

"The Captain's solicitude to arrive at Otaheite pnt 
it out of hia power to deviate from his direct tract?" — 
Cook: Travel*, vol. v. (In trod.) 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To waader or swerve from the usual or 
established course or rule. 

“ They deviated as little as jtossible from the ordinary 
methods prescribed hy the law?'— Macaulay : Bit*. 
Eng., ch. xiii. 

2. To swerve, to digress, to err, to stray 
from the path of duty. 

3. To diverge, to vary, to differ, to depart, 
to deflect. 

" It wsa absolutely necessary that the copy should 
deviate from the original.’— Macaulay: But £ng^ 
cb. xiii. 

* B. Transitive: 

1. Lit. : To cause to deviate. 


boil, bojf; poiit, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, benph; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, phef 
-eiAn, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -9ion = zhiua. tious. -sious, -clous = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = bel. del 
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deviation— devil 


'•They were further Authorized to dcvinf* tint line, 
*n<l coimtiuct wrUiiu uew hue* tuul worka."— Timet, 
October 30, IB7&. 

2. Fig. : To lead astray ; to cause to wander 
or err. 

*' To let them dentate him from the right path." — 
Cotton; JMuntatim*, ch. mv. [Davies ) 

% (1) Crabb thus discriminates between to 
deviate, to wander , to swerve, ami to stray: 
41 Deviate always supposes a direct path ; 
wander includes uo such idea. The act of 
deviating is commonly faulty, that of wander- 
ing ia indifferent : they may frequently ex- 
change significations ; the former being justi- 
fiable by necessity ; and the latter arising 
from an unsteadiness of mind. Deviate is 
mostly used in the moral acceptation ; wander 
may l>e used in either sense. A person devi- 
ates from any plan or rule laid down ; he 
V'anders from the subject in which he is en- 
gaged. As uo rule can be laid down which 
will not admit of an exception, it is impossible 
but the wisest will find it necessary in their 
inoral conduct to deviate occasionally ; yet 
every wanton deviation from an established 
practice evinces a culpable temper on the part 
of the deviator. Those who wander into the 
regions of metaphysics are in great danger of 
losing themselves ; it is with them as with 
most uiaacfcrcrs. that they apend their time 
at best but idly. To swerve is to deviate 
from that which one holds right : to stray 
is to wantler in the same bad sense : men 
siverve from tbeir duty to consult their in- 
terest ; the young stray from the path of 
rectitude to seek that of pleasure." (Crabb : 
Eng. Synon .) 

(2) For the difference betweeu to deviate and 
to digress, see Digress. 

de -vi-a'-tlon, s. [Fr., from Low Lat de- 
piatw, from Lat. demrriM*.] 

A. Ordinary JMnguagt : 

L Lit. : The act of wandering or diverging 
from the direct or proper course. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. A variation or departure from the usual 
or established course or rule. 

M • ■ when *uy deviation, v» hether tor the better or 
tor the worse, from the established course of proceed 
lug. is proposed."— Macaulay : hut. Eng,, ch. xxv. 

2. A wandering, digressing, or departing 
froir the path of duty. 

“Worthy persons, if iiiad rerteutly drawn into a 
deviation, endeavour instantly to recover their loat 
ground.”— Richardson : Clarissa. 

3. A digreasioa, a wandering from the 
subject. 

" I ahull make what deviations and excursions I 
shall think fit. as I proceed in tuy random essays."— 
Shaftesbury . Miscellaneous Reflections, ch. i. 

B. Technically: 

* 1. Astron. : A motion of the deferent 
either towards or from the ecliptic. 

2. Comm. : The voluntary departure of a 
vessel without necessity from the regular and 
usual course of the specific voyage insured, 
which discharges the underwriters from their 
responsibility. 

** It baa been laid down that a deviation made 
expressly tor the object of succouring ships in dis- 
tress doe* not discharge the underwriter. ' — /Aidy 
Telegraph, September 26. 1382. 

3. Railway Engin. ; The distance or extent 
to which a line when complete may legally 1 
differ from the original deposited plana. 
[Limit of deviation.] 

4. Naut. : The departure or difference of 
a ship's compass from the true magnetic 
meridian, caused by the presence of iron. 
This depends, in iron ships, upon the direc- 
tion with regard to the magnetic meridian in 
which the ship was laid down, the deviation 
being least when the ship has been luilt with 
ber bead poiuting south. [Compass.] 

M Their humour yet so various— 

They manifest their whole life througo 
The uccdle'a deviations too. 

Their love is bo precarious.™ 

Cowpcr: Friendship. 

IF 0) Deviation of the compass : [Deviation, 
B. 4]. 

(2) Deviation of a falling body : The devia- 
tion from a perpendicular line which occurs 
in the descent of a falling body, owing to the 
rotation of the earth on its axis. 

(3) Limit of deviation : 

(a) Deviations in line: 

(i) In towns, ten yard9 each side of the 
centre liue. 

(ii) la country, one hundred ysrds, or 
nearly five chains. 


(iii) Curves upwards of half a mile radius 
may be sharpened to hair-mile radius; curves 
of less thau half-mile radius must not be 
sharpened. 

(b) Deviations in level: In towns, two feet; 
ia the couutry, five feet. 

(c) Deviations of gradient: 

(i) Gradients flatter than 1 In 100, deviation 
ten feet per mile steejier. 

(ii) Gradients steeper than l In 100, devia- 
tion three feet per mile etceper. 

* de -vi-a tor, s. [Eng. devf/jt(e); -or.] One 
who deviates (lit. & Jig.). (Henry.) 


de-vigo, "de-vis, * de-vys, "de-vyse, 

s. [Fr. tie vis, devise ; ltal. diinsa ; fjp. devisa; 
Low Lilt, divisa = a division, a bound, a 
mark, a device, fcm. aing. of divirus, pa. par. 
of divido = to divide.] [Devise, Divide.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. a plan, s coutri vance, a stratagem, a 
design. 

** TbI* 1 b our device. 

That Falstaff at that oak »hall meet with u*.’ 

Shakrsp. Merry It' for*. It. 4. 

* 2. The act of plotting or scheming ; de- 
vising. 

. . tbeir device agaiuet me all the daff-Lamen- 
t at ton*. 111. 62. 

3. A plot, a trick, a scheme ; craft. 

" He <1 inappolnteth the devices of the crafty.*’— . 
Job v. 12. 


4. Skill or faculty of devising ; inventive 
genius. 

** Adorned all with ;emmn of endlesse price . . . 

Aa could be framed hy work mane rare d airs’ 

Spenser: F . <?., V. lx. 27. 

‘ 5. A suggestion, a plao, an idea, a purpose. 

"We wolde rewled be at hi* derys." 

Chaucer . C. T„ *18. 

*6. An opinion. 

•' Certes. na at my devyt 
Ther ia no place In Paradye 
So good ume for to dvrelle.* 

Homaunt of the hose, 66 L 

• 7. Any piece of work made or conceived 
with art, skill, and fancy ; a design, an em- 
blem, a conceit. 

" Lo, this device w &* cent me by a nun.’ 

Shake rp. : Lover's Complaint, 232. 

8. In the same sense as 1L 


** A seal bearing exactly the same device and the 
same superscription." — Macaulay : hist. Eng., ch. vi. 

* 9. The motto attached to or fitted for an 
emblem. 

"A banner with the strange device, 

Excchior 1 “ 
Longfellow: Excelsior. 

•10. A masque. 

*' That is an old device." 

Shakerp. : Midrummer Eight's Dream, v. L 

MI. The fashion, design, style, or work- 
manship of anything. 

*' Plate of rare device ." Shakerp. : Cymbehne, L 6. 

*12. Manner of thinkiag, cast, or disposi- 
tion of mind. 


"He’s gentle, never schooled, and yet learned, f ull 
of noble device.”— Shakerp. : am Fou Like It, i. L 

IL Her., <Cc. ; An emblem, intended to 
represent a family, person, action, or quality, 
with a suitable motto. 


Crabb thus discriminates between device 
and contrivance : '* There is an exercise of art 
displayed in both these actions ; but the 
former lias most of ingenuity, trick, or cun- 
ning ; the latter more of deduction and plaio 
judgment in it. A device always coosists of 
some invention or somethiog newly made ; a 
contrivance mostly respects the mode, arrange- 
ment, or dispositon of things. Artists are 
employed i* coaceiving devices; men in 
general use contrivances for the ordinary con- 
cerns. A device is often employed for bad 
and frandnleot purposes ; contrivances mostly 
serve for innocent purposes of domestic lire. 
Beggars have various devices for giving them- 
selves the appearance of wretchedness aud 
exciting the compassion of the spectator : 
those who are reduced to the necessity of 
supplying their wants commonly succeed by 
forming conferva arcs of which they bad not 
before any conception. Devices are the work 
of the human understanding only; contri- 
vances are likewise formed by [the lower] 
animals. Men employ devices with an inten- 
tion either to deceive or to please others ; 
[the lower] animals have their contrivances 
either to supply some want or to remove 
some evil." (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


de vige-ful. " de-vige -lull, 

fill, a. [Eng. device; • ful(l ). ] 


de-vise- 


1. Full of devices or skilful conceits and 
contrivances. 

"The KCM-dly *er*icr. Oia de vicefull right*. 

The lindegroLuca atute, the bride* Hi<«t rich ar«y.” 
tipeiuer. F. <j., V. ill. X. 

2. Inventive, skilful, Ingenious. 

"Home clurkc* doe doubt Hi their device/ all »rt.“ 

Sj tenser F. <J. . V. x. 1. 

* de-vi 9 © ful 1 ^, • do-vlse-ful-ly, adv. 
[Eng. device ful ; -ly. J fckiliuiiy, artfully, 

cunningly. 

"How they, d mice fully be lug »ct 
And houud up. misfit * ith ik-ct* cy 
PeUver errand*." Donne Farms, p. 77. 


dcv / -H (or as devl), * deofei, * deofell, 

* deofle, deovel, * dev-cL 6 dev-ele, 
‘ dev-le, * dev elle * dev 111 , ’dev-ille, 

* dev-yl, *dev-ylle, ’ dlf le, *div-el* 

* diev-el, * dlev le, *dyev-el, *dyev- 
le, *. A a. [A.S. dcoful, dfofot, from Lat. 
dwbolus ; Gr. 3id£oAos (diubolus) = the slan- 
derer, the devil ; 5m0oAAw (diabullo) = (1) to 
tiirow across or in the way, (2) to aiaoder: 
hid (dia) — through, across, ami £aAAw (hallo) 
- to throw ; O. H.diuta/; O. Fris. diovel, divel; 
O. II. Ger. tlufal; IceL djbfull; Sw. djefvul ; 
Dun. djavel; Dut. duivel ; Ger. trvfet ; Fr. 
diable; Sp. diaiilo; Port, diabo; ltal. diavolo. J 

A. As substantive : 


1. OrdiJiary Language : 

L Lit. : In the same sense as II. 1. 

" The d*iu l of heite him *one take I " 

Uirclok, 446 . 

2. Figuratively : 

(l) An exceedingly wicked person ; a demon, 
a fiend. 


" Could the world pick out three emb enemies *gain. 
u thut fiend Dougla*. that spirit Percy. And th*t 
devil Glcadower ? "—Shakerp. : i Henry I V., ii. 4. 

(2) Any great evil or calamity. 

" A war of profit mitigates the evil ; 

But to be tax'd *nd nenten, U the devil.” 

(iranviU. 

(3) Used as an expletive to express wonder 
or vexation. 


" What a devQ bast thou to do with the time of tba 
day?" — Shakcsp. . \ Henry IV., L 2. 

■' ' Here's your niece.’ 

"’My niece I the devil the 1 b l ” — Lore trill find, eui 
the Ii ay. iv. 

(4) Used as a kind of ludicrous negative. 

"The devil a puritan that he it . . . but a tim*- 
pleaaer."— Shakesp. : Twelfth Eight, ii. 8. 

(5) A mischievous person. 

(0) Used as an expression of mingled pity 
and contempt; as, a poor devil. 

(7) One who does literary work for which 
another takes the credit ; a barrister who 
prepares a case for another, or pleads without 
a fee to gain a reputation. 


II. Technically: 

1 . Scrijyt. & TheoL : An evil spirit, whose 
special employment, as the etymology of th» 
uame shows, is to stand forth as an accuser or 
slanderer [see etyrn.], the hreUiren, i.e., Chris- 
tians, being the special object of his calumnies 
(Rev. xii. 10). He is identified with the Satan 
who figures in the later Old Testament com- 
positions (1 Chron. xxi. 1 ; Job i. 0 — 12; Psalm 
cix. 6 ; Zech. til. 1, 2), and throughout the 
New (Mat. iv. 10, xii. 26; Lukex. 16 ; Acts v. 3; 
1 Cor. v. 5, Ac.). His procedure in accusing 
aud slandering the patriarch Job was exactly 
that which the New Testament name devil 
would have led one to expect (Job L 6—12, 
ii. 1—8). The name Satan (Heb. is 

generally held to mean not accuser, calum- 
niator, but adversary, enemy ; there is, how- 
ever, a cognate one, (sitnah), which is 

rendered by Gesenius accvsafion, so that tha 
signification of Devil and Satan is very closely 
akin. Hia character is malignant to the last 
degree ; for he is represented as tempting our 
Lord (Mat. iv. ], 5, S, 11 ; Luke iv. 2, 3, 5, 13), 
as sowing tares among wheat (Mat. xiii. 39), 
as entering Judas Iscariot immediately before 
the unworthy disciple betrayed hia Master 
(John xiii. 2), as practising wiles (Ephes. vi. 11), 
aad laying snares (1 Tun. iiL 7). Hia ability 
for mischief is great ; thus he ia described as 
having the power of death (Heb. ii. 14), but he 
is not omnipotent, and if resisted will be put 
to flight (James iv. 7). He is the leader of 
(wicked) angels, and for him and them ever- 
lasting fire is prepared (Mat. xxv. 41). Into 
that lake of fire the devil will ultimately be 
cast (Rev. xx. 10). As au internal hierarchy 
is thus recognised, a question may arise at 
to whether the numerous names applied t# 
devils in Scripture, such as the ** Friuce of 
the power of the air ” (Epbes. ii. 2), Abad- 


f&te, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wot, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, eub, cure, unite, eur, rule, full; try, Syrian. 00 , ce = e. ey = a. qu — kw. 
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don, Apollyon, &c. (Rev. lx. 11), are all 
meant for the same malignant being, or 
whether some of tlu-m may not refer to his 
more prominent followers. Beelzebub and 
Satan are, however, identical (Mat. xii. 24 — 
2t>). The Scripture does not represent the 
devil and his angels as having been created at 
first in the low moral state in which they 
exist. They were originally happy spirits, 
who when in heaven lapsed into sin (Jude, 6), 
that of Satan being pride (1 Tim. iii. 6), in 
consequence of which they were expelled from 
that blissful abode. The battle in which 
Michael was t he leader of the angelic hosts 
who remained true in their allegiance to God, 
has been supposed to be the one in which 
Satan was expelled from heaven ; but it may 
have another reference (Rev. xii. 7—12). The 
devil figured largely in the theology of the 
middle ages, his name ins] tiring great terror. 
Nominally he holds exactly the same place in 
the Christian system still, but he is to a con- 
siderable extent ignored lin the preaching of 
the present day. [Demon, Satan.] 

2. Printing : A printer's errand hoy. 

” The loaded press beneath her labour proaus, 

And printer's drvils shake their weary bones." 

Byron • Engli th Bardt A Scotch Re viewer t. 

3. Weaving, £c. : 

(1) A machine for opening out the tussocks 
of cotton, and cleaning therefrom the dirt and 
offal. It has various other names, such as 
willower, willy, beating- machine, <fcc. [Cot- 
ton-cleaning machine.] 

(2) A rag-engine or spiked mill for tearing 
woollen rags into shoddy, or linen and cotton 
rags to make paper pulp. 

4. Mach. : A machine for making wood 
screws. 

5. Ichtky. : [Sea -devil.) 

6. Zool. : The Tasmanian name for Dasyurus 
vrsitvus, a carnivorous marsupial qnsdmped 
about eighteen inches long, but which is 
capable of destroying sheep. 

7. Cookery: A dish, as a bone with some 
meat on it, grilled with cayenne pepper. 

8. Phtmbing : A three-legged grate, full of 
burning coals, carried by plumbers to the tops 
of houses or other buildings to melt solder, 
lead, &c. The name devil is applied from the 
havoc which it sometimes makes with the 
building if a live coal dropping from it find 
its way among tlie woodwork of the roof. 

H A little charcoal stove, shaped like an 
iron bottle with a Dole in the side, is Dime- 
times used by zinc-wurkers for heating tneir 
irons. It is not, however, so dangerous as tlie 
three-legged apparatus, uor is it called by 
plumbers a devil. 

9. Horol. : A small lump of coarse matted 
wire, with a short handle, used to support 
articles to be treated with the blowpipe. 

10. Pyrot.: A kind of small cracker or fire- 
work. 

*B. As ad}. : Devilish, fiend ish, demoniacal ; 
diabolical, damnable. 

’* That devil ra»nk. 

Hopkins, that made this mischief." 

Shaketp. : Henry VIII., iL L 

U In phrases and proverbs : 

(1) To go to the devil : To go to ruin. 

(2) To play the devil i cith : To do great harm 
or injury to, to ruin. 

•‘One that will play the devil, sir, with you." 

Shaketp. : King John. H. L 

(3) To give the devil his due: To allow even 
the worst man credit for auy good qualities lie 
may have, 

*(4) A twenty devils’ way: In the name of 
twenty devils. 

# (5) The devil rides on a Jiddle-stick: A 
proverbial expression, apparently meant to 
indicate anything new, unexpected, and 
strange. 

“Heleh, beich 1 the devil ride* upon a fiddlestick; 
what s the matter?'’— Shukesp. ; 1 Henry IV , u. 4. 

(6) When the devil is blind : Never. 

Crabb thus discriminates between deoil 
and demon : “ ISince the devil i9 represented as 
the father of all wickedness, associations have 
been connected with the name that render its 
pronunciation in familiar discourse offensive 
to the chastened ear ; while dnnon is a term 
of io different application, that is commonly 
substituted in its stead to designate cither a 
good or an evil spirit. Malice and fraud are 
the peculiar characteristics of the devil ; rage 
Is properly that of a demon. Tlie devil is said 
fn proverbial discourse to be in such tilings as 


go contrary to the wish ; the demon of jealousy 
is said to possess the mind that is altogether 
carried away with that passion." (Crabb: 
Eng. Synoa.) 

^ Obvious compound : Devil-born, (Tenny- 
son). 

devil-bird, s. 

Ornith. : A name sometimes applied to the 
members of the genus Dicrnrus. 

devil carriage, s. A carriage used for 
moving heavy ordnance ; a sling-cart. 

devil-fish, s. 

Ichthy. : Lophins piscotorius , tlie Angler 
(q.v.). Applied also to a large ray (Ceratop- 
tera vampyrus). 

devil in a bush, or devil in a mist. 

Botany : 

(1) Nigdla damaseena, from its horned cap- 
sules peering from a bush of finely-divided 
involucre. (Prior.) 

(2) Paris quadrifolia. (Britten £ Holland.) 

devil may car o, a. & s. 

A. As adj. : Reckless, careless, 

" Ho who is sitting there, 

With a rollicking 
Pevtl-ma y-carr. 

Free anil-easy look and air." 

Longfellow : Golden Legend. It 

B. As subst. : A reckless, careless fellow. 

devil-monhey, s. 

Zool . ; A monkey, Pithecia Satanas. 

devil on both sides, devil o' both 
Sides, *. [Supposed to be so called from 
the prickly achenes of the fruit. (Britten £ 
Holland. y] A plant. Ranunculus arvtnsis. 

devil tree, s. 

Bot. : Alstonia scholaris. 

devil worship, s. The worship of evil 
personified, still practised in some parts of 
Asia, Africa, and America, by races who 
believe that there are two powers presiding 
over this world, the one of good and tlie other 
of evil, and that these two have equal power. 
Devil-worship is only a slight advance on 
fetichism, the difference being that in devil- 
worship the destructive powers of nature are 
personified. 

devil’s advocate, s. [Advocatds dia- 

BOLI.J 

devil’s-apple, s. The mandrake. 

devil's-apron, s. The very broad form 
of the sea-weed Laminaria saccharina, a 
North American plant. 

devil’s-bit, deil’s-bit, *. 

Botany : 

1. Scabiosa succisa, from the well-known 
legend that tlie devil bit off a portion of the 
rout in order to destroy its medicinal pro- 
perties, a story invented to account for its 
premorse root. (Britten £ Holland.) 

2. Helonia dioica, a North American plant, 
called also the Blazing Star. (Lindley.) 

Devil s-bit Scabious : 

Bot. : The same as Devil’s-bit. 

* devil’s-bones, s. pi. Dice. 

* devil's-boolcs, s. pi Cards. 

*' * Your cards,' said he, * they ore the LevWt books.' ’ 
—Sunft : Polite Conv., iii. 

devU’s-hrushcs, s. pi. 

Bot. : A general name for ferns in the 
“ Black Couutry.” (Britten £ Holland.) 

deviTs-candlestick, 5 . 

Bot.: Hepeta Glechoma. (Britten £ Holland.) 

devil’s churn-staff, s. 

Bot. : Euphorbia Helioscopia, from its poi- 
sonous properties. (Britten £ Holland.) 

devil’s-claws, s. 

1. Botany: 

(1) Ranunculus arvensis. 

(2) Lotus corniculatus. 

2. Mach. : A grapnel. 

devil's coach horse, s. 

Entom. : The popular name of a species of 
beetle, Ocypus olens. It is about an inch long, 


of a dull black colour, and when it meets any- 
thing which excites its auger, it throws up its 
head, opens its sickle-like jawa to their ftdlest 
extent, and waves its evil-amelling tad over 



OCYPUS OLENS. 


its back, like that of a scorpion. The odour 
19 peculiarly fetid and enduring. It is very 
pugnacious and extremely common. Its 
nature is predaceous, and it runs with great 
speed, whence its name. 

devil’s coach wheel, s. 

Bot. : Ranunculus arvensis. (Britten d Hol- 
land.) 

devil’s-com, s. 

Bot. : Stellaria Holostea. (Britten £ Holland.) 

devil s cow, s. 

Entom. : The same aa Devil’s coach-hoes* 
(q.V.). 

devil’s-currycomb, s. 

Bot. : Ranunculus arvensis. 

devil’SHJut, s. 

Bot. : The wood of tlie Wild Clematis (C. 
Vitalba ), dried and used by boys for smoking. 
(Britten £ Holland.) 

devil’s darning-needle, s. 

1. Entom. : A popular name for various 
species of Dragon-fly, so applied from the 
long slender shape of their bodies. 

2. Bot. : Scandix Beaten , from its long awns. 

* devils dung, s. 

Pharm. : Ferula asa/cetida. 

devil's-dust, s. 

Weaving : The flock which is torn ont of 
cotton or wool by the teaziog-machine ; of 
this cheap doth is made. 

•'Does it beseem thee to weave cloth of deriT-dutt 
Instead ol true wool?' —Carlyle : Miscell., iv, VU._ 

devil’s dye, s. 

Bot. : lndigofera, the Indigo genus of plants. 

devil ’s-e yes, s. 

Bot. : Stellaria Holostea. 

devil's fig, s. 

Bot. : A yellow poppy, Argemone mezicana . 

devil’s-fingers, s. 

Bot. : Lotus corniculatus. 

devil’s-flower, s. 

Bot. : Lychnis diurna. (Britten £ Holland .) 

devil’s-gnts, s. 

Botany : 

1. Cuscuta, various species, especially C. 
europtm, from tlie thread-like stems, which 
wind round other plants and strangle them. 

2. Convolvulus arvensis. 

3. Convolvulus sepium. (Britten £ Holland.) 

devil's -horn, s. 

Bot. : Phallus impud icus. 

devil’s ladies and gentlemen, s. 

Bot . : Arum maculatum. (Britt. £ Holland.) 

devil’s leaf, s. 

Bot. : An exceedingly pungent nettle, Vrtica 
urentissima. It is found in Timor. (Lindley.) 

devil's-milk, s, [From tha acrid quality 

of the milky juice.] 

Bot < my : 

1. Chelidonium majus. 

2. Euphorbia Peplus. 

3. Euphorbia helioscopia. (Britt. £ Holland.) 


boil, bo^; pout, jtfwl; cat, ^ell, chorus, ^hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = £ 
-clan, -tian = sham -tion, -sion — shun; -tion, -sion = zhim. -cious, -tious, -sious = shus. ~ble, -die, Ac. = bel, d^L 
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devil devise 


devil’s nettle, s. 

Bot. : Achillea millefolium 


devil’s-oatmeal, s. 

Bot. : Anthriscus sylvestn* 


Devil’s Own, s. 

Military : 

1. A name given by General Pirton to the 
88th Regiment of the line for their bravery in 
the field ami their disorder in camp. 

2. The Inns of Courts Rifle Volunteer Corps, 
from its members all being lawyers. 

devil’s parsley, s. 

Bot, : Anthriscus sylvedris. 


* devil’s-paternoster, <. A grumble , 
a curse. 

” "'hat Uevillt pnfer uniter la this lie is saying?"— 
Terence in English (1614). 


devU’s-posy, s. 

Bot. : Allium ursinum. (Britten £ Holland.) 

devil’s snuff box, s. 

Bot. : Various species of Lycopordon, espe. 
cially L. Borista, from its supposed deleterious 
pro] >erties, ami from the clouds of brown 
snuff-like spores that fiy off when a ripe puff- 
ball is squeezed. (Britten £ Holland.) 

devil’s stinkpot, .s 

Bot. : A kind of fungus, Phallus imputlints. 

devil’s tattoo, s. A drumming with the 
fingers, as on the tahle, window, Ac. 

devil’s-turnip, s. 

Bot. : Bryonia, ;t genus of Cucurbitucea*. 
dSv'-fl (or as devl), v.t . & i. [Devil, s .) 

A, Transitive : 

1. To make devilish or diabolical. 

2. Cookery: To grill with cayenne pepper. 

3. Hearing: To prepare cotton or wool 
with the devil or teazing-machine. 

B. Intrant. : To act as a literary or legal 
devil, (Devil, s . A. 2 (7).] 


* dev' ll^dom, s. (Eng. devil; -dam . ] Deal- 
ings with the. devil, 

M I defy you t<i name a man half so famous 
For devild-im*. " 

Durham Ingoldsby Leg., Lord of Tholouie 

*dev -il-ess, s. [Eng. devil ; -ess ] A she- 
devil. 


•. .tnan, devil nor drvileit ’ 4 - Crguhart : 

Rahetau, bk. ib., ch. xxvii, [Davie*.) 


• dev-ll-et, s. [Eng. devi(l), and dimin. soil. 
-let.) A little devil ; an imp. 

"And pray now what were these dettilet* call'd? “ 
Durham • Ingoldsby Leg., Truant*. 

* dev' il-ful-ly, adv. (Formed from devil , 
as manfully from nwn.) Like a devil. 


"He . , . strove manfully, yea devilfully, to attain 
ft. — E. Peacock Half Skirlaugh, iij ;. 


* dev il hped, ’ dev-el-hede, s. [Eng. 
devil; -hooil. 1 Devilish ness ; the nature of a 
devil. 

" No deuclhcde I ne habbe In me " Lebcn Jem, 499. 

* dev-il-ing, s. (Eng. devil, and dimin. suff. 
•iwg.] A devilet, an imp, a young devil. 

" F.ngender young dev it intis " 

AViiuto. i* Fief. : Knight of Malta, v. z 

dev -il ish, ‘ dev’-il llshe, a. [Eng. devil; 
-ish.) 

L Literally : 

1. Of the nature of a devil. 

"He that hath the devill to his father must neede 

have deodish children.”— Lari ner Serm., p. a. 

2. Befitting a devil ; diabolical, damnable. 

, ... ... " Thus Beelzebub 

Fleaded hia devdtth counsel." 

TT ... Milton P. L .. li. 378. 379. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Used as an epithet of abhorrence ; ex 
eeedingly evil or malicious. 

"The most suited to a mean and devilish nature 
Hume Sat. Hist, of Religion. 

2. Used ludicrously in the sense nf exces- 
sive, extreme, exceeding. 

'* He s off and on at so devilish a rate, a naan knows 
not where to have him."— Dryden : Love Triumphant . 


* devilish-holy, a. Wicked and good at 
the same tune. 

" When truth kills truth, 0 devilish • holy fray !" 

Shakejtp, - Midsummer Sight's /trenm, ill. Z 


dey il ish ly. arfr. [Eng. devilish ; .fy.] 

1 Lit. : Like a devil. In the way that a 
devil might be expected to do ; din helically, 
infernally, damnably. 

’ l l* 1 *** they begin to pick boles, as we say, iu the 
coiira of awmo of the godly, mid that devilishly 
Du tty an : Pilgrim's Progress, pL i, 

2. Fig. ; Exceedingly, extremely. 

" I was deceiv'd in you devilishly Wycherley 
Country Wife, v. 4. 

dev il ish ness, dyv el ysh ncsse, s. 

[Kug dcriftsA; -ne.$s.] A quality or character 
befitting a devil ; a diabolical or infernal 
character. 

” • • this devil Charts of tenner. "—Caelyle : Sartor 
Rcsartu*. bk, tl..cli tv 

* dev tl i^m, s. [Eng. devil; Devilry; 

an act befitting a devil, 

•'Tills in not heresy, hut mecr deriUsm '‘—Dp Hall 
Remains, p. 150. 

* dev 11 lZC, v. t. [Eng. Until ; -ice.] To place 
or rank amongst devils. 

*’ He that should deify a saint, should wrong him as 
much, as he that should deuilin him * -Ht>. Hall 
Remains, p. 1& 

dev il kin, s. [Eng. devil, ami dimin. anff, 
•kin.) A devilct, a little devil, an imp. 

"N(J wonder that a Beelzebub has Ida derilkln* to 
*tU in) at hiii call ." — Hichardsou Claris ju, vi. li 

d<§y illed, pa. par. ora. [Devil, t\] Grilled 
with cayenne pepper. 

dev il ment, s. [Eng. devil ; -went.) .Mis- 
chief, roguery, pranks. 

* dev il ness, * dev-el ncsse, s. [Eng 
devil ; -ness.) A state or condition of devils. 

" Alto godded of genge th-velneues etc tha ."— Early 
Lng. Psalter • Ps. xcv, y 

* dev il oek, a. (Eng. devil, and dimin. sufl. 
-oefc.] A little devil, an imp 

dev il ry, dev yl ry, dewylry, s. 

[Eng. tUvil , -ry.) 

L Literally : 

L Tlie acts or characteristics of the devil ; 
diabolical wickedness. 

"He calltth vnwrytten verities starke lye* and 
deuilryf —Sir T. More Workes, p. 1.12U. 

2 Dealings or communication with the 
devil. 

" I always thought there was devilry among vou ", 

Walker : Pedcn, p. 65. 

II. Fig. : Iietilmeut, mischief. 

" Better this b>«uest simplicity than the devilries of 
tbs Faust of Goethe." — EarlUt- [OgilrieJ 

dev il ship, s. [Formed from devil on the 
analogy of hardship, &c. ] The person or 
character of a devil. 

** But I shall find out counter charms. 

Thy airy devilship to remove." 

Cowley ' Description of Honour. 

t dev-il-try, s. [Eng. devil; -fry ] Devilish 
or diabolical acts ; devilry. 

"The rustics beholding crossed themselves and sus- 
pected deviltries."— Read* : Cloister and Hearth, ch. xcv. 

'dev il ward, adv . [Eng. devil; -ward.] 
Towards the devil. 

" tustend of struggling DerUicard."— Carlyle : Letters 
of Cromwell, iii. 166. 


2. Out of the usual traek ; out of tin: way 

’* While i/*r ilevwui |«uth» I wildly tro«J 
Htudiuus Us wundtr from the l»eateii i.>*td ' 

PUt : VsryiU; .Etuld li. 

II. Fig. : Going astray or wandering from 
tint path of duly ; erring. 

"Whose heart is . . . so devious from the truth 
through perverse mT'T." — Prynne ■ U utrits- Mu j/ir. 

de vi ous ly, adv. [Eng. dtvtnus; -ly.) In 
a devious, wandering manner. (Lit. <£ Fig.) 

" Without this the strongest Intellect may >>e frultr 
k**sly or deviously employed. 1 "—Sir J. Reynold* 
Due. 1 . 

de -vi ous ness, s. [Eng. drvvnia ; -new.) 
1 he (piulity of being devious; departure or 
deviating from a right course. 

" N.» Words cm fully i-xpee th.- a-itonishlmr th-nwu*. 
ness v f such a dU*reesiou m thW — Whitaker / Rev. of 
Ulbbon s Hist., p. 

* de vir gin ate, a. [Low Lat. deviry in- 
atus, pa. par. of deviryino : dr, — away, from, 
and virgo (genit Virginia) = a virgin.] De- 
prived of virginity ; deflowered. 

*' Fair Hero left deDirginute." 

Marlowe : Hero A Leander, «. 3 . 

* de-vir gin ate, v.t, [Deviwhnatk, a.) 

1. Lit. : To rob or deprive of virginity, to 
deflower. 

"8t.-we- players deHrginate unmarried persons' 

Prynne ; HisirUeMfistCi, vL 3. 

2. Fig. : To deprive or rob of purity ; to 
defile. 

"This Very expression of virgin doe* direct as to 
inske use of watchfulness over ourselves, that am do 
not devirginate us."— fsr. MUstrte: Serrn U6»4). 
pt IL, p. 96. 

* de vir'-gin-a- ted, /*«. par. or a. [Devir- 

O IN ATE, V.] 

* de vrr gin a tion, s. [Low i^t, dtvir- 

ginatio, from (iccirgiuafu^.] The act of de- 
priving of virginity ; deflowering. 

".Maidens when they bee forced, and suffer dr vir- 
gination. — Holland ■ Suetonius, p. iv*. 

de Vi^ a ble, a. [Eng. device) ; -able.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : That may or can be deviled, 
contrived, or imagined. 

" C’n v tl s devUnlle by cun cue and captious wita ay xiust 

it ." — Barrow : Sermon*, vol. In, ser. 2. 

2. Law : Capable of lieing devised or be- 
queathed by will. 

" H seems sufficiently clear that, before the Cony uest, 
lauds were devisable hy will .~ —lilackxtone . Comment.. 
bk. ii.. ch. 20 . 

de-vis -al, s. [Eng. device); -at.) The act 
or mode of devising or inventing ; the state 
• if being devised. 

" Each word . . . has its own place, mode, and cir- 
cumstances ot drptsal. '— Whitney. Life and (growth of 
Language, ch. xiv . p, 309 . 

de vis -^er ate, v.t. [Lat. d«=a\vay, from, 
ami viscera = the entrails ] To disembowel, 
to eviscerate. 

de vi se, * de-viee, * de vize, * dc-vyse, 
*dy vyse, v.t. & i. [Fr. deviser; ltd). divisare; 
Low Lat. dirisa — a division of goods ; I>at. 
dhtistts, pa. par. of divide = to divide.] [De- 
vice, f.] 

A, Transitive: 


de vine, v. [Divine, v.) 

* de vine, o. (Divine, q.] 
de-vin ing, pr pur., a., <fc s. [Divining.] 
devinour, 5 . [Diviner.] 


* de vint, a. [Lat. devinctus, jia. par. of rfc- 
vincio -=- to bind down : de = down, and vinvio 
= to bind.) Bound, under an obligation. 
"The niair oldeist and derint to I.e cairful! of bU 
hieuea preaeruatiouu." — Act* Jas. Vi. ( 1573 ), 


de vi o scope, s. [Lat. devius = out of the 
way, and Gr. <r*07rnu (skoped) — to see.] (For 
def. see extract.) 


rrttin between the angular velocity of the earf 
that of any horizon round the vertical of a pla 
.Vature. voi. xxiv., p. Cu. 


de-vi-eus, a. [Lat. devius = going out of 
the wav.} [Deviate.] 

L Literally: 

L Wandering out of the way, circuitous, 
meandering, winding. 

" '' hi' i e'er thy devious current stravs. 

The lupof earth with gold and silver heejua.’ 

Longfellow. The Brook. 


I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To invent, to contrive, to excogitate, to 
strike out or compose by thought and con- 
sideration ; to scheme, to plot. 

"It was necessary to devise something. Something 
won devised, something of which the effects are felt to 
this day m every part of the globe. '—Macaulay ; Hut. 
Eng. , ch. xix. 

* 2. To think of, determine, or settle on ; to 
plan, to purpose. 

'* Even in the mouth which he had devised of bis own 
heart.' — I Kings xil. S3. 


* 3. To imagine, to think of. 

"Herte of mon dyadticb ne may bit thencke. ne 
mouth deui*L"—Ayert bite, p. 14-1. 

4 4. To direct, to describe. 

"As 1 have you er this derised.’’ 

. . Kumnunt of the 80 s*. 

D. lo guess. 

"If ought else that I mote not demise." 

Spenser : F. y.. II. lx. «. 

* 6. To paint, to draw. 

” That deare Crosse uppou your shield devized." 

Spe :i*cr : F. Q., II. i. 31. 


II. Law ; To bequeath, or give by will. 
(Used of lauded estates as distinguished from 
personalty ) 

I>e .orii:iu and antiquity of devising real estates 
hy will.’* — #iacks*oM . Comment. , hlc IL* ch. 20. 


fete. fit. faro, ^midst, whit, fall, father; wc. wet, here, camel, her, there: plne.’pit. sire, sir, marine; go. pot, 
•r, wore, w 9 If. work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, eur, rule, fim ; try, Syrian, m. ce=e; ey = a. qu = kw. 


doviso— Devonian 
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B. Intransitive: 

*1. To contrive, to plan, to cogitate. 

" As Mercury did first devise.” 

J lilton : Cornu*, 968. 

* 2. To reflect, to consider (with of.) 

" When be bad devized of her case." 

Spen ter : F. q.. VI. iv. 34. 

^ Crabb thus discriminates between to de- 
vise and to bequeath: "To devise is a formal, 
to bequeath is an informal assignment of our 
property to another on our death. We devise 
therefore only by a legal testament ; we may 
bequeath simply by word of mouth, or by any 
expression of our will : we can devise only 
that which is property in the eye of the law ; 
we may bequeath in the moral sense any thing 
which we cause to pass over to another : a 
man devises his lands ; lie bequeaths his name 
or his glory to his children." ( Crabb : Eng. 
Syrian.) 

(2) For the difference between to devise and 
to contrive , see Contrive* 

de vice, *de vis, * de-vyce, de vys, 

* de-vyse, * di-vise, s. [O. Fr. devis ; Prov. 
devis (m.), devisa (f.), from Lat. divisus.] 
(Device.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

* 1. Direction, order, authority, power, con- 
trol. 

“Thou salle haue at thin oweu deuyf..' 

Langtoft, p. 167. 

* 2. Opinion. 

The myryeate martrarys, at my deryse 
That euer I segb with myn yghen." 

E Eng. AUit, Poem*; Pearl, 199. 

3. A coutrivauce, a device, a design. 

M Proportiouet partly with pain teres deuyse.” 

Destruction of Troy, 6.052. 

H. Law: 

I. The act of bequeathing, or giving landed 
property by will. 

’• Alter innumerable leases and releases, mortgages 
and devises, it was too late to search for flaws in 
titles." — Macaulay : Mist. Eng., cb. vi. 

2. That which is devised or bequeathed by 
will. 

3. A will or testament. 

de-vi fed, pa, par. or a. [Devise, r.) 

dev'-iseo, s. [Eng. devis(e) ; -ee.) One to 
whom anything is devised by will. 

••The deinsce of the us© could in Chancery compel 
Its execution."— Blackstone : Comment, hk. ii. cb. 2a 

* de- vi §e-ment, * de- vyse - ment, s. 

[O. Ft. devisement; Ital. divisiamento.) A de- 
i scription. 

'* I knew hit by bis deuysement in the Apocalyppez/ 

E. Eng. AllU. Poem s ; Pearl, 1,018. 

de-vis -er, de-vi-sor, * de-vy-sour, 

* de-vi-zor, * di-vi-ser, $. [Eng. device); 
~er.) 

I, Ordinary Language : 

I. One who devises, plans, or contrives ; a 
contriver. 

*' A law should by the selfsame maker and deviser of 
the same be ngain revoked '—North: Plutarch, p. 148. 

*2. One who feigns or pretends ; a deceiver, 
an inventor. 

•*I eav, they are daily mocked into errour by 
devisers . -flrownc. 

II, Law (of the form devisor): One who de- 
vises or bequeaths anything by will. 

■’The burning, tearing, or destroying thereof by the 
devisor.”— Blackstone : Comment., bk. ii., cb. 20. 

de-vi^-mg, pr. par., a,, & $. [Devise, v .] 

A. & B* As jyr. par. & particip . adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act nf contriving, plan- 
ning, or inventing anything. 

2. Law : The act of bequeathing landed pro- 
perty by will. 

dS-vi^ -or, s. [Deviser ] 

*de v'-i-ta-ble, a. [Lat. devitabilis, from devito 
— to avoid : de = away, from, and vito = to 
avoid.] That may or can be avoided or 
escaped ; avoidable. 

• de-vi -tal-ize, v.t. [Pref. de — away, from, 
and Eng. 'vitalize (q.v.).J To deprive of life or 
vitality. 

“I do not speak of woman demoralized, devitalized 
by slavery.”— >r. S. Mayo : Never Again, ch. xvi. 

• dcv f-ta-tiou, s. [Lat. devitatio, from 
devita.] 

1. The act of avoiding or escaping. 


2. A warning off. 

” If there be any here that . . . will venture him- 
self a guest at the devil'a banquet, maugre all denta- 
tion, let him stay and bear the reckoning."— A dum* : 
Works, L 177. [Davies.) 

* de-vit-ri f i-ea -tion, s. [Pref. de = away, 
from, and Eng. vitrification (q.v.).] The act 
or process of depriving glass of its trans- 
parency, and making it soft and pliable. 

*• Malleable Class.— M. Peligot has called attention 
to tills new fact, that he has discovered the devitrifi- 
cation of a piece of St. (iubam glass.’— J. \Timbt, iu 
Caste It t Technical Educator, pt. ii. p. 339. 

* de-Vit -ri fy, V.t. [Pref. dc = away, from, 
and Eng. vitrify (q.v.).] To deprive of lustre 
and transparency. 

* de-vi ve, v.t. [Lat. de = away, from, and 
virus = living ; cf. revive.) To deprive of life ; 
to devitalize. 

“ prof. Owen has remarked that there are organisms 
which we can devitalize and revitalize, denve, and 
revive many times.' — Beale : Bioplasm. 

de-vde -al-I -za -tion, s. [Eng. devocalize) ; 
-ofion-.] "The act or process of making voiceless 
or nou-sonant. 

" Before voiceless stops there is always devocaliza- 
tion II . Sweet : Sounds of Spoken Swedish {Tran*. 

Philol. Soc.), p. 484. 

de-voc'-al Ize, v.t. (Pref. de = away, from, 
and Eng* vocalize (q.v.).] To make voiceless 
or non-sonant. 

•dev'-o cate, v.t. & i. [Lat. devocatus, pa. 
par. of devoco.) 

1 . Trans. : To call away. 

2. Intrans. : To rob, to plunder. 

" From them yon devocate.''— Preston : K. Cambist*. 
[Davies.) 

* dev-6-ea -tion, s. [Lat. dcvocatus, pa. par. 
of devoco — to call away : de = away, from, 
and voco — to call.] A* calling, seducing, or 
leading astray. 

M He that makes It bis business to be freed and re- 
leased from all its [sorcery’s] blandishments and flat- 
tering deoocations.— Malty well : Mel ampro a vea , p. 97. 

de-void , de voyd, * de-voyde, a. 

[O. Fr. desvuidier, desvoulier ; Fr. devider =to 
empty out ; O. Fr. des = Lat. di$ = apart, from ; 

O. Fr. voidier, vuidier — to void ; void , vuit = 
empty, void ; Lat. viduus.] 

1. Empty, deserted, vacant, void. 

" When I awoke and found her place devoid. 

And nought but pressed grass where she bad lyen." 

Spencer : F. Q , I ix. 15. 

2. Wanting, destitute of, not possessiog. 

*■ And wbat avails tune without voice. 

Devoid of matter ? ’* 

Cowper , Tram, nf Miltons Ad Patrem. 

3. Free from. 

" Deuoid of pride certain© she was." 

Romaunt of the Rose. 

If For the difference between devoid and 
empty , see Empty. 

* de-void', * de-voyde, * de-woyde, v.t. 

[Devoid, a.] 

1. To clear out of, to quit, to depart from. 

•• He bad her ewythe devoyde hys land/ 

R. Caeur de Lion, 1,228* 

2. To put away, to put aside. 

“ Dewoyde now tby vengaunce." 

Ear. Eng. Allit. Poem s; Patience, 283. 

devoir (dev'-war), * de-veer, *de-ver, 
de-vere, s. [Fr. ; Sp. deber ; ltal. devere, 
dovere ; Prov. & Port, dever ; from Lat. debeo 
= to owe.] 

1. A service, a «futy. 

'* Do tbe deuer that tbow hast to done/' 

H'itttam of Paleme, 2,546. 

2. An act of civility or politeness ; respects. 

•'Gentlemen, who do not design to marry, yet pay 
their devoir* to one particular fair.”— Spectator. 

*[ Tbe word was once naturalized in English, 
but has ceased to be regarded as such. 
(; Trench : English Past and Present , lect. lii.) 

* dev - o lute, * dlv -o lute, v.t. [Lat. devo- 
lutus , pa. par. of devolvo = to roll down : de — 
down, and valvo = to roll.] To transfer, to 
devolve. 

*' Tbe realme of France, by Ooddes lawe and mannes 
lawe to you Lawfully divoluted — Ball : Benry F„ 
(an 2). 

dev-o-lu tion. *dev-o-lu ei on, s. [Low 

Lat. devolutio , from devolutus , pa. par. of de- 
volve; FY. devolution; Sp. devolucion ; ltal. 
devoluzione.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : The act of rolling down. 


" The raUlttg of new mountain*, dvterratlon*. or tb© 
devolution of earth down uj>o» the valleys from tb© 
hill* mid high ground#, will fall under uur consider- 
ation.''— Woodward. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) The act of passing on or transferring ; the 
state of devolving or being handed on or trans- 
ferred. 

*' By th© alteration of tbe state and the devolution 
of the Mine to Henry tbe Fourth."— Orufton : Chron. 
Dcnry Vlll, (an. 8-IJ. 

(2) A moving or passing on from one stage 
to another. 

■' The jurisdiction exercised In those courts Is derived 
from the crown of England, and the last devolution it 
to the king by way of appenL"— Bale. 

II. .Scots Law : 

1. The reference of a case in dispute by the 
umpires to an arbitrator when they are unable 
to agree. 

2. The falling of a lot sold under articles of 
roup to the next highest bidder, when the 
highest bidder fails to complete or find security 
for the completion of the purchase within the 
specified time. 

de-vol ve. v.t. & i. [Lat. devolvo: de = down, 
volvo - to roll; Sp. devolver ; ltal. devolvere.) 

A. Transitive: 

* ]. Lit. : To roll down. 

•• The swelling Nile . . . 

Through splendid kingdoms now devotves bis maxe,*’ 
Thomson: Summer, 816. 

2. Fig. : To transfer, to hand over, to paaa 
on. 

"He did devolve the supreme authority of this Com- 
monwealth into tbe bauds of those persons therein 
mentioned." — Clarendon : Civil U'ar, ni. 483, 

B. Intransitive : 

* I. Lit . : To roll down. 

"The matter which Uevoh<e * from the hills down 
upon tbe lower grounds, does not considerably raise 
them.'— Woodward. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To fall, or pass in succession from one to 
another ; to lie transferred. 

" On great .Eneas shall devolve the reign." 

Pope .' Bonier' t Iliad, XX. 856. 

(2) To fall, to become incumbent. 

" Our care devolves on others left behind." 

Pope , Homer's Iliad, xx. 23*. 

de-vol ved, pa. part . or a. [Devolve.] 

* de-vol' ve-ment, s. [Eng. devolve ; - ment .) 
Tbe act or process of devolving ; devolution. 

de-volv'-mg, pr. par., a., &■ s. [Devolve.] 

A. & B, vis pr. par. & particip. ailj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or process of being 
transferred or handed over ; devolution. 

De-vo -ni-an, «. <£s. [Eng. Devon; -ian.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Devon, or 
Devonshire, a county in the soutb-west of 
England. 

B. As subst, : Tbe Devonian rocks (q.v.). 

Devonian period. 

Geol. : The tioie during which the Devonian 
rocks were being deposited [Devonian rocks.] 

Devonian roeks, or system. 

Geol. : One of the great divisions of the 
Palaeozoic strata. It is intermediate iu age 
between the Silurian, which is older than it, 
and the Carboniterous, which is newer. In 
the early days of geological inquiry, two red 
sandstones were recognised, one called the 
Old Red and the other the New Red Sandstone. 
The New Red is now divided into Triassicaod 
Permian, between which a great gap in time 
occurs. But it is with the Old Red that this 
article has to do. That appellation has gone 
widely abroad beyond geological circles, from 
its being associated with tbe researches of 
Hugh Miller in tbe days when e was a work- 
ing stone-mason. It will be njiieinbered by- 
readers nf his works that the prominent fossils 
are mailed fishes of abnormal type, Pterich- 
tbys, Coccostens, & c. When the lamented 
geologist just named published his Footprint 
of the Creator, it was supposed that the most 
antique of the Old Red Sandstone strata in 
Scotland was the Caithness and Orkney series 
—that from which the Asterolepis had been 
brought. These are at present considered 
Middle Old Red, whilst the Forfarshire beds, 
then deemed Middle, are now known to be 
the oldest of all. This sets aside one half of 
Mr. Miller’s argument in the book, for tbe first 
Devonian fish is not the huge Asterolepis, but 
apparently the small Cephalaspis. Old Red 
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Sandstones of nn analogous character occur 
In England, in Hereford shire, Woreesteraliire, 
Shropshire, and in South Wales. Formerly 
these were assumed to Imvu been deposited In 
the ocean ; now they are hoi 1 tube lacustrine : 
in other words, a series of lar.ce of inagnilicent 
size, like those on the present Si. Lawrence, 
occupied tho greater part of Scotland and a 
smaller portion of England in Old Ked Sand- 
stone times. In l$3b Messrs. Sedgwick and 
Murchison proved that a series of marine beds 
in Devonshire were of Old Red Sandstone age, 
and, at the suggestion of Air. Lonsdale, pro- 
posed to call them Devonian. They consti- 
tuted the deposits in the ocean at or near 
tho time when those in the lakes were laid 
down. 

Rocks of the Devonian age occur widely in 
the Eniicd States and Canada, both types of 
strata being represented, the uienuceons Old 
Red deposits in Nova Scotia and New Brima. 
wick, and rocks of the Devonian typo in New 
York and the Appalachian region, and largely 
developed in the basin of the Mississippi. 
Devonian rucks also appear in much of Europe, 
outcropping in Northern France aud Belgium 
and in Central Europe In llussm they extend 
over more than 7ix)<) miles, both the arena- 
ceous and the calcareous rocks appearing. 
The Devonian strata are evidently of marine 
origin, while those of the Old Red appear to 
have been laid down in large lakes or inland 
sens. As a consequence the former extend 
over enormous areas, while the latter are met 
with in isolated basins. They abound in fossil 
plant aud animal remains, the animals includ- 
ing numerous fishes of the Ounoid order, that 
from which the liist Rntrachiaos probably 
developed. Of these fish forms, the largest 
known was the Diniehtliya of the I'nited 
States, a creature whose armor-clad head was 
three feet in length. According to Dr New- 
berry this fish was probably fully fifteen tcet 
long, “incased in armor and provided with 
formidable jaws, which would have severed 
the body of a man as easily as he bites off a 
radish. ” Other forms appear to be distantly 
related to (Vratudus, the imid-tish of Australia 

Another very interesting class of fossils in 
the American strata ia that of insects, formerly 
not thought to be older than the Carbon Herons 
rocks. These insect turnis belong to the orders 
of Xeuroptera and Orthoptera, among them 
wings of the ancestral forms of the May Fly, 
&c Myriapods have also been found. Among 
the most common Devonian fossils are Bra- 
chiopoda, which seem to have attained their 
highest development in the waters of that re- 
mote age. The fish fauna of the period seem 
to have abounded in the great lakes, prubablv 
making their way through the rivers to the 
seas. As to the land life of tiie period its 
animal forms were confined, so far as we 
know, to the insect* and myriapods mentioned, 
though vertebrate forms ‘limy have existed. 
Plants seem to have been numerous, mostly a 
oionotonous flowerless vegetation, though large 
pines grew on the drier uplands, whence their 
trunks were carried by rivers to the seas. 
Tree ferns and smaller fi-rns abounded, to- 
gether with Lcpiduden droids, great Caluaiites 
or Horsetails, and .Sigillurioids. In the ocean 
depths corals were numerous and Crinoids 
abounded. Trilobites, which had been so 
abundant in the preceding period, were now 
much reduced in numbers and variety. As 
a whole the life of the Devonian age seems to 
have been abundant and varied. 

dev'-on-ite, s. [From being first discovered 
at Barnstaple, Devon.] 

Min. : The same as Wavellite (q.v.) 

dev on-port, 3 . [Etym. doubtful, see Daven- 
port.] A kind of small ornamental writing- 
table or desk, with a sloping top, aud fitted 
with drawers dowu each side. 

Dev -ons, s. pi. [From the county where they 
are reared. (See def.)] The name given to a 
breed of cattle which occurs in Devonshire. 
They are rather wild, of a dark red colour, and 
can be used instead of horses for ploughing. 
They are smaller than Shorthorns or Hereford*. 
The bull has a small head, fine muz2leand face, 
very handsome horns, which should taper 
upward and rather backward ; the eye is large 
and rather wild, indicating an active disposi- 
tion ; the neck is arched, but the dewlap is not 
much developed ; tail set on rather high ; good 
barrel well up behind the shoulder; not the 
depth of carcase in the same height as is found 
In the Shorthorns ; skin of a dark-red and 


rather of a mottled character, and plenty of 
long curling hair; the skin is thicker than 
that of Shorthorns, but not so thick as that of 
1 1 ere fords. They form a good deal of inside 
fat and firm moat. The cows yield a very rich 
milk. They arc hardy, and able to find food 
on poor uplands. 

Dcv-on shire, s. A v.L [Eng. Devon, and 
s/d re. J 

A. As subst. : The county or shire of Devon. 

B. As verb : 

Agric. : (For def. sec extract). [Denshire.] 

*'To Devonshire land In t<> pare off tho aurhice or 
top- turll <} thereof, then lay It together In hr.-ip* «u.) 
hum It, which allies are a murvaiious Improvement to 
buttle bairi'n ground. . . An h unban dry which, 
wherever used, retains the name of the place where It 
will llrst Invented, It Ixhng uttunl to Devonshire laud 
Ju Dorsetshire and other countries.” — Fuller: Wor- 
thies ; Devon, L 27.4. {Davies j 

Devonshire beauty, s. 

Bot. : A white dwarf garden apecieeof Phlox. 
(Britten dC Holland.) 

Devonshire colic, s. 

Med. : Also called Painter's colic (q.v.). A 
species of colic caused by the introduction of 
lead into the system. It is frequent amongst 
the workers iu the lead mines of Devonshire, 
whence its name. 

Devonshire myrtle, s. 

Bot. : Myrica Gale. ( Britten Jr Holland.) 

dev-on shir mg, pr. par. & $. [Devon- 
shire, v.) 

A. As pr. par. : (Sec the verb). 

B. As substantive : 

Agric. : The same as Denshiring (q.v.). 

* dev-or-a'-tion, s . [Lat. devoratio, from 
dtvoro = to devour.] The act of devouring; 
the state of being devoured. 

*' They have beene occasion* of the death and derora- 
tion of uiitfiie children.”— Roliiuhed : Rescript. Ena.. 
ch. x 

* devorie, s. [Fr. devoir.) A duty payable 
from land, or belonging to one in virtue of 
his office. 

"With all aud sindrye landia, commuditees. privi- 
le^eia, fles aud deuorins perteuing to the keping of the 
said castell .” — Acts Mary (1567] (ed. 1814), p. 550. 

*de vors, s. [Divorce.] 

" Waa no deuors made hytwene & man and his wyf." 
Trevtia, i. 25L 

* de-vot -a-ry, s. [Low Lat. devotarius, from 
Lat. dewtus , pa. par. of devoveo = to vow, to 
devote.] A votary. 

** There went up a more famous and frequent pil. 
gr unage of devotaries tbau to anv holy land of theirs 
whatsoever.” — Gregory ; | Yorks (1084), p. 50. 

de-vo'te, v.t. [Lat. devotus, pa. par. of de- 
voveo : <le = fully, and voveo = to vow ; Fr. 
devouer.] 

I. Literally: 

1. To consecrate ; to dedicate ; to set apart 
or appropriate by vow. 

"No devoted thing that a man shall d'-vote unto the 
Lord . . . shall be Bold Or redeemed.’ — hen. xxvii. 21. 

2. To offer up ; to give as an offering to the 
gods. 

“Dec tun, following the example of his father at the 
battle of Veseris. devoted himself for the Romans.” — 
Lewis: Crtik Early Ram. Rut. (1855), ch. xiii,, pL ii., 

§ Si. 

*3. To execrate, to curse, to doom to de- 
struction. 

" Let her. like me. of every Joy forlorn, 

Devote the hour when such a wretch was horn." 

Roioe ; Jane bh ore. iv. 2. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To addict ; to give wholly up to. 

"The ardour and perseverance with which he de- 
voted himself to his mission have scarcely any parallel 
in history .**— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. vii. 

2. To give up, to resign, to abandon. 

“ Alike devote, to sorrow’s dire extreme 
The day reflection and the midnight dream 

Pope: Homer's Odyssey, iv. 1,061. 1,062. 

3. To doom, to consign. 

" Aliens were devoted to their rapine and despight." 
More : Decay of Piety. 

For the difference between to devote aud 
to dedicate , see Dedicate. 

* de-vo'tc, a. & s. [Lat. devotus ; Fr. dSvot.] 

A .As adjective : 

1. Doomed, set apart., devoted. 

" How art thou lost! bow on a sudden lost, 

Defaced, deflowered, oud now to death devote f" 
Milton : P, L.. ix. 900, 901. 


2. Devoted, addicted, attached. 

*' Let ’» be no stoics nor no stocks, I pray j 
Or *» devote to Aristotle’s checks. 

As Ovid be an outcast quite abjured." 

bhaketp. : Taming of (he bltrew, L L 

3. Devout. 

”Ii« dep denote In hoi iiiekenesso.” 

E. Eng. AlUt. Poems ; Pt/j.rl 4 OS. 

B. As subst. : A devotee. 

"One professeth hhubelf a devote or |*fculiar imu^ 
to our Lord "—Air E. bandy t : btate of Religion. 

de-vot -ed, pa. par. k a. [Devote, v.) 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B, As adject we: 

1. Dedicated ; solemnly act apart ; conse- 
crated. 

" None devoted, which shall be devoted of men, shall 
be redeemed ; but shall surely be put to death.”— 
Lev. xxviL 29. 

2. Doomed ; couaigued to destruction : 
fated. 

** The flames went up from every market-place, every 
hamlet, every parish church, every couulry seat, 
within the devoir*! provinces. "—Macaulay : Rut. Eng,, 
Ch. xL 

3. Wholly given up, addicted, or attached 
to any pursuit, study, habit, Arc. 

"A generation equally devoted to monarchy aud to 
vice/ 4 — Macaulay . Hat. ch. iL 

L Ardently or etrongly attached ; zealous. 

" la the midst of a devoted household and tenantry.* 
Macaulay Rut. Eng., ch. vlL 

1 de-vote-liche, * dc-vote-ly, adv. [De- 
voutly.] 

de-vot -ed-ness, s. [Eng devoted ; -ness ] 

1. The state of being devoted or addicted ; 
attachment ; dedication. 

1 The owning of our obligation unto virtue, may bo 
styled natural religion : that is to say. a devotedness 
unto God, so as to act according to hi* will." — drew. 

2. Strong or warm attachment ; zealousness 

“ With w hat a deep devotednes* of woe 
I wept thy absence.'' 

Moore : Vested Prophet of Khorassan 

dev-5-tee', 2. [Devote, a.] 

1. One who is wholly devoted or supersti- 
tiously given up to religious duties and cere- 
monies ; a votary, a bigot, a religious enthu- 
siast. 

” The secret expectation of a few recluse devotees ." — 
Faley : Evidences, pt. 1., ch. i. 

2. One wholly devoted to auy practice, pur- 
suit, or study ; an enthusiast. 

" He . . . was esteemed by some a Rosie Crucian, and 
a great devotee to Dr. Job Dee.”— I Vood : A the rue Oxonj; 
Edward Dyer. 

* de-vo te-ment, 5 . [Eng. devote : - ment ; 
Fr. devouement .] The act of devoting, dedi- 
cating, or setting apart by a vow ; the state 
of being devoted or dedicated. 

** Her pphigenia’s] denotement was the demand of 
Apollo, and the joint petition of all Greece. '—Hurd : 
Sotes on A rs Poetica. 

de-vot-er, * de-vo ‘-tor, s. [Eng. devotee); 
-er.J 

1. One who devotes, dedicates, or sets apart. 

* 2. A devotee or worshipper. 

" Whole towns sometimes, as Sienna by name, are 
devoters of our Lady."— .Sir Side* bandy* Essay* 
(16J4), p. 196. 

” His sacred hand He [Christ] lifted up, 

And round about on his devoters dealt 
His bounteous blessing ” 

Beaumont : Psyche, ix. 12S. 

* de-vot'-er-er, s. [Devotoring.J An adul- 
terer. 

*’ Let him be slain, both the dei>oterer and the ad- 
vouteress." — Bacon : Works, i. 45o. 

de-vot -trig, pr. par., a., k s. [Devote, r.] 

A. k B. As pr. par. particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of dedicating, setting 
apart, or giving up to anything. 

de-vo -ti on, v de-vo ^ion, • de-vo ei- 
oun, 'de-vo cy-on, * de-vo-ty-oun. s. 

[Fr. devotion ; Sp. deiocion ; Ital. divozvrnc ; 
Port, divogoo, from Lat. devotio, from devotus, 
pa, par. of devoveo.] 

1. The act of solemnly devoting or dedicat- 
ing to some purpose. 

2. The act of devoting or applying oneself 
or one’s time to anything. 

* 3. The power of devoting or applying to 
any purpose ; disposal. 

"They are entirely at our devotion, and may bo 
turned backward and forward, as we pleas*."— Godwin .* 
Enquirer, p. 363. 

4. The state of being solemnly devoted or 
dedicated to any particular purpose. 
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*5. Thut which is aoleamly dedicated, or set 
apart. 

* G. Au offering to God or for religious 
purposes. 

" The Deacons, Church -wardens. or other fit person 
appointed for that purpose, shall receive the alms for 
the poor, ami other devotion* of the people, in adec. nt 
bason ."—Rubric in t*>mm union Sendee ; Hook of Com 
mon Prayer. 

* 7. A sincere and heartfelt love towards the 
Supreme Being ; piety, devoutness. 

"Pure deuoeion and iudeflled before God the father 
is this ." — fames L 27 (1551). 

8. An act of reverence or worship done to 
the Supreme Being ; prayer, religious worship, 
or duties. (Generally in the plural.) 

* 9. An object of worship. 

"For as I passed hy and beheld your devotiant . 1 
found on altar with this inscription, To the Unknown 
God ."— Acts xvii. 23. 

10. The state of being devoted or wholly 
given up to any pursuit, study, or practice.- 

11. A strong, zealous attachment to any 
jiersou. 

"He had a particular reverence for the person of 
the king, and the more extraordinary devotion for that 
of the prince. "—Clarendon. 

* 12. An act expressive of devotion or attach- 
ment. 

'* Upon the like devotion as yourselves. 

To gratulute the gentle princes there." 

Shake tp. : Richard III ,, iv. 1. 

1 13. Earnestness, eagerness, ardour, zeal. 

. . he seeks their hate with greater devotion than 
they can render it him."— SftaAreap. : Coriolanus, li. 3. 

• devo’-ti on-air, s. [0. Fr.] A devotee. 

" The Lord Chief Justice Hales . . . hothrfcp.ifionafr 
and moralist ' '—North ; Life of Lord Guilford, ii. 264. 
{Davies.) 

de-vo' tion al, a. & s. [Eng. devotion; *aZ.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to devotion ; 
characteristic of or befitting devotion ; devout. 

"The devotional as well as the active part of re- 
ligion." — Atterburi/ ; Sena., vol. iv., eer. 9. 

* B. As snbst. : A form of devotion. 

"Their disputings against the devotional* of the 
Church ol Euglaud. "— Gauden : Tears of the Church, 
p. 87. 

• de-vo’-tion-al ist, s. [Eng. devotional ; 
-ist. } One who' is superstitiously aud formally 
devout ; a devotee. 

"Give a religious turn to this natural softness, and 
yon have the complete image of a French devotion- 
alistf — Coventry : Philemon to Bydaspet , conv. l. 

* de-vd-tion-al'-i-ty, s. [Eng. devotional; 
-ity.] Affected devotion ; hypocrisy. 

" First we must mention and dismiss pure devotion- 
alityP—A. 17. Clough : Remains, 1. 299. 

* de-vo-tion-al-Iy, odv. [Eng. devotional; 
-ly.\ In a devotional manner ; towards devo- 
tion : as, to be devotionally inclined. 

* de vo -tion lSt, s. [Eng. devotion; -ist.] A 
devotionalist. 

" There are certain zealous devotionistt, which abhor 
all set forms and fixed hours of invocation."— Bp. 
Hall: Soliloq., 73. 

• de-vo'-tious-ness, 5 , [Eng. devotee), - ious , 
-ness.] Devoutuess, devotion. 

"Tia clear what notion they had of . . . devotions- 
nest."— Hammond: J forks, L 234. 

• de-vo'-td, s. [Ital.j A devotee. 

"This hath been commonly experimented hy the 
devotes ol all religions."— Scoff Works (1718), vol. ii., 
p. 129. 

•de-vot-dr, 3. [Devoter.] 

* de-vot-dr-ing, a. [Of. O. Fr. avoltre, 
avoutre = an adulterer ; O. I tal. avolterare = 
to commit adultery.] Adulterous. 

" What a devotoring rogue this Is I He would have 
been at both.**— 77»e Wizard. a Play (1640). (Hares ) 

de vour', *de-vowr~yn, *de-voure, 
* de-vour-en, v.t. & i. [Fr. devorer ; 8p. 
& Fort, devorar; Ital. devorare, divomre, from 
Lat. devoro ; de (inteas.), and voro— to devour.) 

A. Transitive : 

I. Literally : 

1. To eat up ravenously or greedily, as a 
wild beast, or a very hungry man. 

"These men deeoureth herowne children."— Trevita, 
lr. 447. 

2. To swallow up. 

"The yerde of Aaron devouride her yerdes."— 
Wyctiffe : Exod. vii. 12. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To destroy or consume rapidly and vio- 
lently ; to aunihilate. 

" How dire a tempest from Mycen* pour’d, 

Our plains, our temples, and our town devour'd." 

Dryden ; Virgil ; -Encid, vii. 302, 303. 


* 2. To destroy or do away with utterly, 

"Such a pleasure as grows fresher upon enjoyment; 
and though coutlmially fed upon, yet la uever de- 
voured." — South. 

3. To enjoy with avidity. 

"Longing they look, and gaping at the sight, 

Devour her o'er and o'er with vast delight." 

Dryden : Virgil ; Jineid Vii. 1,107 

4. To take into the mind with eagerness and 
avidity. 

" She'll come again, and with a greedy ear 
Devour up my discourse.'' 

Shakes p. : Othello, L 3. 

4 5. To consume or waste in dissipation and 
riot. 

"Thy son which hath devoured thy living with 
harlots."— L itke iv. 30. 

* 6. To ruin, to plunder. 

"Their rejoicing was a a to devour the poor secretly." 
— Bab. iil 14. 

B. Intrans, : To act as a devomer or con- 
sumer ; to consume. 

"Afire devoureth before them, and behind them a 
flame hurneth," — Joel ii. a 

t de vour-a-ble, a. [Eng. devour; -ab/e.] 
Capable of Geing devoured ; fit to be devoured. 

de-vour’ed, pa. par. or a. [Devour.] 

de-v6ur -er, * de-vouer-er, 4 de-vowr- 

ar, s. [Eng. damn' ; -er. ] 

1. Lit. : Oue who devours; a glutton. 

" A man devouerer and drynkynge wyn." — Wycliffe : 
Luke vii 

2. Fig. : One who or that wliieh utterly 
destroys or consumes. 

"Such theevish devourers of men'e most eacted 
time." — Prynne : 1 Histrio-Mastix, vi. 1. 

devourer beetle, s. 

Entom. : A book-name for a carnivorous 
beetle beloogiog to the genus Broscus. 

* de~v<Jur’ -ess, + dc-vour -esse, s. [Eng. 
devour; -ess.] A woman who devours; a 
female devourer. 

" Thou art a devoureste of man, and Btrnnglinge 
thi folc."- Wycliffe: Ezek. xxxvi. la 

de-vour' ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Devour.] 

A. As pr. p>ar. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Ord. hxng. : Eating up, consuming, de- 
stroying, annihilating, wasting. 

" Your ever anxious mind and beauteous frame, 
From the devouring rage of grief reclaim." 

Pope : Homer's Odyssey, xix. 299, 800. 

2. Her. : The same as Yorant (q.v.). 

C. As subst. : The act of eatiug np, con- 
suming, destroying, or wasting. 

de-vour'-mg-ly, adv. [Eng. devouring ; 
-ly.] In a devouring, greedy, or eager manner ; 
witli eagerness and avidity. 

*de-vours, s. [Divorce.] 

de vout', v de vot, ‘de vote, *de-voute, 

a. & s . [Fr. devot ; Lat. devotus, pa. par. of 
devoveo; Sp. <fc Fort, devote; ltal. devoto, 
divoto.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Devoted to religion and piety ; pious, 
religious. 

" Misfortune generally made him devout after his 
own fashiou."— Macaulay * Hist. Eng., ch. xx. 

2. Filled with devotion. 

" For this, with bouI devout, he thank'd the god 
And. of success secure, return'd to his abode." 

Dryden: Pulamon <f- A rcite, iil. S73, 374. 

3. Expressive of devotion ; pious. 

" Into thy presence let my prayer, 

With sighs devout, ascend." 

Hilton : Translation, Ps., xxxvilL 

4. Sincere, heartfelt, earnest. 

* B. As substanti ve : 

1. Devotion. 

" Till we come to the devout of ii."— Milton ; F.ikon- 
oklastes, ch. i. 

2. A devotee. 

"They are not to he the ordinary followers of Anti- 
christ. but they are to he in Ills special devout*, and as 
It were sworn slaves."— Sheldon : Miracles of Anti- 
christ (1816). p. 247. 

% For the difference between devout and 
holy , see Holy. 

*de-vout~ed, a. [Eng. devout; •«/?.] De- 
voted, devout. 

" Hee showed himselfe a well derouted Christian."— 
Stow : King James (an. 1603). 

*de-voute'-ment, ach*. [O. Fr. devotement.] 
Devoutly. 

"The holy pope prayede God devoutement."—Octo- 
rian, 61. 


’ de-vout -iul, a. [Eng. devout ; /uZ(0.] 

1. Full of devotion ; exceedingly devout. 

"In that devouifut action of the Lost." 

Daniel : Civil Wars, hk. 1, 

2. Sacred. 

**To make her hie hy most devoutful right*." 

Hurston, 

* de-vout’-lcss, a. [Eng. devout ; -taw.] Des- 
titute of or without devotion. 

* dc-vcmt -less^nesB, s. [Eng. devoutlcss ; 

- ness. ] The quality of being dcvoutless; 

want of devotion. 

“The last point of this armour be tbo dart* of 
th:voutlci*n>ss, uninercifulut-s*, and epicurism*:." — 
tip. of Chichester: Two Sermons (1670). 

de-vout-ly, * de-vote-ly, * de voute- 
iichc, * de-vout-liche, adv. [Eng. de- 
vout; - ly . ) 

1. In a devout manner; with devotion; 
piously, religiously. 

" Caat her fair eyes to heav'u. and pray’d devoutly." 

, Shakesp. : Henry 17//.. Iv. 1. 

2. Earnestly, sincerely, with heartfelt 
earnestness. 

"A consummation 

Devoutly to be wished." Khakesp. : Hamlet, ill 1. 

de vout -ness, s. [Eng. devout ; -ne.ss.] The 
quality or state of being devout ; devotion. 

"'Twaa observed before, that there are some who 
have a sort of devoutness and religion in their parti- 
cular complexion."— O/onviHe: Sermons, p. 52. 

*de-vo ve, v.t. [Lat. devoveo: de (iutens.), 
and vovto — to vow.] To dedicate, to conse- 
crate, to devote, to destine for a sacrifice. 

”'Twas his own Son whom God and mankind lov'd 
His own victorious Sou, whom He devov'd.’' 

Cowley : D ividcis, Iv. 

* de-vo\V', v.t. [Pref. de, and Eng. win (q.v.).] 

1. To dedicate, to vow, to devote. 

" As making foil account either to win the victorie, 
or devow and betake themselves to be consumed with 
the ashes of their countrey." — Holland: Ammmnus 
Mnrvettinu* (1609). 

2. To devote or give oneself wholly up to. 

" To the Inquiry 

And search of which, your mathematical head 
Hath so de rowed itself." 

Hen Jon ton : Magnetic Lady, L L 

* devoyre, s. [Devoir.] 

dew (ew as u), *deow, *deew, *dev f 
' dewe, 5. & a. [A. 8. dedw; cogn. with 
Dut. dauw ; I cel .dogg; Dan .dug; Sw.dayg; 
O. H. Ger. tou, tau ; Ger. tluiu.] 

A. As sitbstantive : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as II. 

"He glodaway as dew in son." Amadou, "61. 

2. Figuratively : 

* (1) Anything which fulls or descends 
lightly, so as to refresh. 

"The golden dew of sleep.* 

Shakcsp. : Richard III., iv. L 

t (2) Used as an emblem of freshness. 

"Having the dew of his youth, and the beauty 
thereof." Longfellow : Miles St ansi it h. l. 

*(3) Tears. 

" Do not steep thy heart 
In such relenting dew of lamentations." 

Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrcee, 1,823, 1,829, 

* (4) A drop. 

" Dews of blood. 

Disasters in the sun ; and the moist star, 

Upon whose influence Neptune's empire stands." 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, 1 L 

II. Aleteorol. : Moisture eoudensed from 
the atmosphere upon the surface of certain 
bodies. Dew must have attracted the at- 
tention of mankind from the earliest ages. 
In modern tunes Pictet of Geneva, Le Roy 
of Montpellier, 8ix of Canterbury, and Patrick 
Wilson of Glasgow, have investigated the 
subject — especially the last-named man of 
science, who wrote, in a.d. 1780, valuable 
observations on this part of meteorology ; but 
the standard work on the subject is The 
Theory of Dew, published in a.d. 1814, by 
Dr. Charles William Wells, F.R.S., of London 
(formerly of Carolina). The higher the tem- 
perature the more aqueous vapour can the 
atm os] there retain in solution. The diminu- 
tion, therefore, of heat, which takes place 
when day is succeeded by night, in many 
cases renders the air incapable of retaining 
some of the moisture which it held in the 
form of vapour during the day. This is depo- 
sited on any bodies which at the time are colder 
than the adjacent atmosphere. It scarcely 
ever happens that the air is saturated with 
vapour, or, as it is more correctly worded, 
that the aqueous vapour is in the condition of 
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greatest possible density for the temperature. 
As Aristotle long ago observed, dew is depo- 
sited chiefly on calm ami serene nights. It is 
more plentiful in spring and autumn than in 
summer. A cloudy night intci feres with the 
condensation, for the clouds intercept radia- 
tion from the earth, and, in many cases, pre- 
vent the temperature falling to the dew point. 
[Dew-point.] Dew when congealed becomes 
hoar-frost, Mr. Aitkin, of Edinburgh, in lSS. r t, 
gave evidence to show that dew is principally 
funned from vapor that has just risen from the 
ground, and la condensed on grass, Ac., while 
rising. 


B. As adj. : In any way pertaining to dew ; 
moist, damp. 

•• Ane hate fyry power, warrao ami dew. 

Heuiuly Itegy lining, and original, 

Bene in thay eedls qulillkl* wc m.u11b cal, 

Douglas ■ Virgil, 191, 8. 


Obvious compounds : Derv-beilabbled, dew - 
bespamjletl, dew-besprinkled, dew-drenched, &c. 


dew-bcad, s. A bead or single drop of 
dow. 

“Admiring the drw-be.tds on the branches ." — Pall 
Mall Uazette. Oct. 13, 1*82. 


dew beater, s. 

1. A coarse oiled shot*, which resists the 
dew. 

* 2. An early walker. 

"Tho dew-beaters have tnul their way for ttiose that 
corae after them."— Hacket : Life of IVWfawu. i. 67. 

* dew bent, a. Bent or weighed down 
with dew. 

" Just as the dew-fwnt rose Is born.** 

Thornton : Hymn to Solitude. 

dew berry, s. 

Botany: 

1 The popular name of Rubus cersius , so 
called from its fruit being covered over with a 
tine waxy white secretion like dew. 

2. The fruit of 1. It is black, with a bluish 
bloom, and has a pleasant acid taste. 

*' Feed him with aprieocks and dewberrirs. 

With purple grapes, greeu figs, and mulberries " 

Shafcesp. : Midsummer Sight's Dream, iii. 1. 

3. Ribes Grossvlaria. ( Britten Holland.) 

* 4. The raspberry. 

“ Dewberries. as they stand liere among the more 
delicate fruits, must 1*> understood to mean rasp- 
berries, which are also of the bramble kind."— Hanmer. 

* dew - besprent, a. Sprinkled with 
daw. 

" Had ta'en their supper on the savoury herb 
Of knot-grass dew-besprent " 

Milton: Comus, 5U, W* 


dew bit, s. The first meal in the morn- 
ing. ( Prov .) 


dew-bright, a. Bright with dew. 

" Aslant the dese-bright earth, and colour'd air 
He looks in boundless majesty abroad." 

Thomson: Summer, 86, 87. 

* dew-burning, a. Sparkling or glisten- 
ing like dew in the sun, (Spenser.) 

dew-claw, s. 

1. One of the bones or little nails behind a 
deer's foot. 

2. The uppermost claw in a dog's foot, 
smaller than the rest, and not reaching the 
ground. 

" His head is decidedly inferior to Bayard's, aud he 
is lacking dew-clawsf— Field, Jan. 28, 1882. 

dew-eeld, a Cold with dew. 

" Unheeded there, pale, sunk, aghast. 

With brow against the dew-cold mast." 

Moore : Fire Worshippers. 

dew-cup, a. 

1. Ord Lang. : The first allowance of beer 
to harvestmen. 

2. Bot. : Alchemilla vulgaris, Ladies’ mantle, 
from its being frequently seen with drops uf 
dew or rain lying on the foliage, which do not 
wet the leaves, but roll about on the hairy 
surface. (Britten & Holland.) 

“They [tb© fairies] 11 bao to gang away an' sleep 
iu their dew- cups till the foaming come on again.”— 
Brownie of Bodsbeck, ii. 183. 

dew-drink, s. The same as Dew-cup, 1 
(q v.). 

dew-drop, s. A single drop of dew. 

" Dew-drops may deck the turf that hides the bones, 
But tears of godly grief ne'er flow within." 

Cowper : Bill of Mortality, a.», 1788. 

dew dropping, a. Wetting, raiuy. 

" Half in a blush of clustering roses lost 
Dew-dropping Coolness to the shade retires.” 

Thomtosi : Summer, 2M. 


dew-fall, s. The falling of dew ; the time 
when dew falls. 

** Expanding while the dew-fall flows." 

Moure : Light of the Haram. 

dew grass, s. 

Bot. : Dactylis glomerata. (Britt. & Holland.) 

* dew impearled, a. Sparkling with 
dew, as though with pearls. 

" Where nightingales in Arden sit ami «iug 
Amongst the dainty dew-impearled flowers," 

l tray ton . Sonnet 68. 

dew piece, s. A piece of bread, which 
in former times used to be given to farm- 
servants, when they went out to their work 
early in the morning. 

"When 1 whs eating my due jdece Inpparently 
meant for dew-piece J this morning, something come 
and clicked it out of my hand."— Sinclair: Satan's tn- 
visible World, p. 48. 

dew point, s. 

Meteorol. : The temperature of the glass in a 
hygrometer at the nionieut when dew begins 
to form upon its surface. It corresponds with 
the point of saturation in the air. When the 
air outside a house lias cooled down by radia- 
tion to this point, dew is deposited and latent 
heat given nut. Thus the dew-puint deter- 
mines the minimum temperature of tlie night, 
aud to ascertain it is of importance to the 
horticulturist, as it enables him, in certain 
cases, to predict frost aud take timely pre- 
cautions against its probable effects. (Buchan.) 

* dew rake, s. A fine rake, used ou 
lawns. 

" Like dew-rakes and h&rrowe*, armed with *o many 
teeth, that noue great or small should escape them."— 
Uttuden : Tears of the Church, p. 381. 

dew retting, s. The process of soften- 
ing and removing the mucilage from the 
fibrous and cellular portions of the stalks of 
flax and hemp, by exposure to dew, showers, 
sun, aud air upou a award. (Knight.) [Ret- 
ting.] 

dew roundB, s. pi. The ring- walks of deer. 

dew stone, s. A species of limestone 
found in Nottinghamshire, which collects a 
large quantity of dew on its surface. 

dew worm, s. Th« common earth-worm, 

Lwnbricus terrestris. 

"For the trout, the dew-worm, which some call the 
lob worm, aud the brandling are the chief "— Walton : 
Angler. 

* dew, pret. of v. [Day, v. Daw.] 

" But restyt still quhill that the hrycht day dew ; 
Agayne began the toim to sailye new." 

H'uftaee, viii. 660. MS. 

*dew (ew asu), dewe, f dewyn, v.t. & i. 
[A. S. dedwian ; O. Fris. dawa ; Dut. dauwen; 

O. H. Ger. tnuwon ; lcel. doggv a; Sw. dugga ; 
Dan. dvggc.] [Dew, s.] 

A. Transitiw: 

I. Lit. : To wet with dew, to bedew. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To wet, to moisten, as with dew. 

" In Gal lick blood again 

He dews bis recking sword." Philips : Blenheim. 

2. To accuse, to stain. 

" He that is unfortunate . . . shall find many that 
will dew him with that at least supposed folly."— 
Feltham: Resolves, p. 88. 

B. Intrans. : To send down dew, to scatter 
dew. 

" Dewith, ye beuenus, fro aboue."— Wpcl iffe : Isa. 
xlv 8. 

de-wan, s. [Mahratta diwdn, diwdna — a 
prime minister; Arab, diwan — (1) a royal 
court, a tribunal of justice, revenue, &c., (2) 
the president of the council, (3) the august or 
imperial conrt.] [Divan.] In the East Indies 
the head officer of finance and revenue. 

de-wan -ny, s - [Mahratta diwanee, diwani.] 
In the East Indies a court for trying revenue 
and other civil causes. - 

* dewed (pron. dud), pa. par. or a. [Dew.v.] 

dew'-ey-llte (ew as u), s. [Named after 
Prof. Chester Dewey, an American, mineralo- 
gist, and Eng, suit, -lite (Min.) (q v.).] 

Min. : An amorphous, translucent, brittle 
mineral of a whitish, yellowish, or greenish 
colour. Sp. gr. l'S»36 — 2*31 ; hardness, 2 — 3*5; 
lustre, translucent. 

* deW-full (ew as u), a. [Eug. dew = due ; 
-full.] Due. 

" Of my desert or of my dewfull right ’ 

Spenser : F. O-.YII. vi. 36. 


* dew -gar (ew as u), s. [Fr. Dieu gardem 
God save (you).] A mode of salutation. 

" He salujft thalm, iu it war bot tn scorn ; 

Dewgar, gude day. bone Sen y hoar, aud pud morn." 

Wallace, vL 130. MS. 

* dewgs (ew as u), s. pi. [Etym. doubtful ; 
cf. Dao.] Hags, shreds, shapings of cloth, 
small pieces. 

" But pane onny of their friend* 1<© here, tell them li 
they atur again, they alia.ll awe la; cat in dewgs."— 
IV. Laic k: Answer to the Scots fresh. Eloquence, pt-L, 
p. 61 

dew I ness (ew as u), * dew-i ncsse, *. 

[Eng. dewy ; -rtesa.] The quality or state of 
being dewy, or wet with dew. 

" A dewinesne dUpeiBcd or . . . radicale in ‘he rery 
eul»Uncc of the body "—Bacon : Life A Death. 

* dew 1 Ing (ew as ii), * dew yng, pr. par., 
a., & s. [Dew, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. jtarticip . adj. : (Sea 

the verb). 

C. As subst. : The falling of dew ; dew, 

"Theo aunne ameth, aud falbth the dewungf 

AtUaaiuIer, 914. 

’ de-witt, v.t. [lu reference to the murder of 
John and Cornelius De 1 Vitt, in Holland, in 
1672.] To murder, to assassinate. 

"They apprehended and devntted him, one of th« 
brethren taking a #op of hie heortrhlood ”— Brand: 
Orkney and Zetland, pp. 116, 117. 

dew’-ldp (ew as u), * dew lappe, s. [Eng. 

dew; -lap, from lapping or licking the dew.] 

1. Lit. : The loose fold of akin hanging from 
the throat of an ox or cow. 

" Their horui are curved towards each, but . . they 
have no dewlaps "— Cook : Voyages, voL LL, hk. liL, 
ch, ix., p. 250. 

* 2. Fig. : The flesh of throat become flaccid 
through age. 

*■ And, when she drinks, against her lips I bob, 

And on bt-r wither'd dewlap pour the ale." 
Shakcsp. : Midsummer Fight’s Dream, 11 L 

dew-lapp ed, dew-l&pt (ew as u), a. 

[Eng. dewlap ; -ed.] Furnished with dewlap* 
or a similar appendage. 

'* WTio would believe that there were mountaineers. 
Dewlapped like bulls T" Shakcsp. Tempest, liL a 

* dewlc, s. [Fr. deuil. ] Mourning, lainenU- 
tion. 

*' The deadly dewle which she so sore did make." 

SackviUe .- The Induction, J xiv. 

* dew / -less (ew as ii), a. [Eng. dew, and 
less.] Free from or destitute of dew. 

* dew -try (ew as u), s. [Datura.] 

■' Make leeches aud their punks with denctry 
Commit phantastical advowtry.” 

Butler: Hudibras, IIL L 319, 320. 

deW-y (ew as ii), * deaw-ie, a. [Eng. 

dew; -y.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Full of or accompanied with dew. 

" But from the earth a dewy mist 
Went up. and watered all the ground." 

Milton : P. L.. vib 333, 3*4. 

2. Resembling dew. 

" I would these dewy tear* were from the ground.” 
Shakesp. : Richard III., v. a 

3. Covered with dew ; roscid. 

" The herds and flocks are yet abroad to crop 
The dewy grass." Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. r. 

4. Falling gently like dew ; refreshing. 

" Immersed in dewy sleep ambrosial” 

Cotoper : Homer's Hi td, hk. ii. 
II. Bot. : Having the appearance of being 
covered with dew; roscid. 

* dewy-feathered, a. Falling gently as 
dew. 

" And the waters murmuring. 

With such cousort as they keep 
Entice the dewy-feathered steep.'* 

Milton : H Penseroso, 144-46. 

* dewy-skirted, a. Skirted or accom- 
panied by dew. 

" The dewy-skirted clouds imbibe the sun." 

Thomson : Autumn, 960. 

dex-a-mine, s. [Gr. 8c£a pevy (dexameni) = 
a receptacle, a reservoir.] 

Zool. : A small genus of Crustaceans, family 
Gam m arid se, order Amphipoda ; established 
by Leach. Dexamine spinosus is very common 
on the southern coasts of England, and is 
often taken iu the shore net or found beneath 
stones among the rocks at low tide. In 
general appearance the Dexamine are not 
unlike their allies the Sand-hoppers or Sand- 
fleas. The antennae are long, slender, and 
three-jointed ; there are fourteen legs, the 
first and second pairs being monodactyle, 
with a small compressed hand, the other 
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pairs are furnished with simple claws; the 
body, including the head, has twelve joints. 

dex l-a, s. [Gr. Sefuz (dexia) = the right 
hand.] 

Entom. : A genus of Dipterous insects, the 
type of the family Dexiariae. 

dex-i-ar'-i-ee, $. pi [Mod. Lat. dm(a), and 
Lat. adj. pi. fem. suff. -aria ’.) 

Entom. : A family of Dipterous insects, 
which subsist chiefly on the juices of flowers. 


dex -ter, a. & adv. [Lat.] 

A. As adjective: 

* l. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) Pertaining to or situated on the right 
hand side. 

M My mother’s blood 

Runs on the dexter cheek, and this sinister 
Bounds in my father's " 

, Shaketp. Troilus <fr Creulda, lv 5. 

(2) Appearing on the right-hand side. 

”As thus he spoke, behold, in open view. 

On sounding wings a dexter eagle flew," 

Pope: Homer's Hind, xili 1,038,1,089. 

2. Fig : Favourable, auspicious, propitious. 

" Prosperous lie sailed with dexter auguries, 

Aud all the winged good omens of the skies." 

Pope : Homer's Odyssey, xxi v. 362. 363. 

II. Her. : The right ; situated on the right ; 
as the dexter side of a shield is that opposite 
the left hand of the spectator. 


** How coines it that the victorious arms of England 
. . . are not placed on the dexter side 7 "—Brewer : 
Lingua, iiL 6. 

* B. As adv, : On or towards the right-hand 
side. 

" In solemn speed the bird majestic flew 
Full dexter to the car. " 

Pope : Homer's Odyssey, xv. 183, 184. 


Dexter chief point : 
Her . ; A point in the 
right-hand upper corner 
of a shield. 

dex- ter- i~ cal, a. 

[Eng. dexter; -ical.] Dex- 
terous. 

"Divine Plato efflrmes. that 
those have most dexterical 
wits, who are wont to be 
etird up with a heavenly 
fury. " — Optick Glasic of 
Humors (1639). (Hares.) 


DEXTEH CHIEF 
POINT. 


dex-ter-i-ty, *dex-ter-i-tee, s. [Fr. 

dexterite ; Lat. dexteritas, from dexter = the 
right ; Gr. Se^tTepb? ( desciteros ) = the right, as 
opposed to the left ] 

1. The ability to use the right hand better 
or more expertly than the left ; right-hauded- 
ness. 


*• DexterPy appear* to be confined to the human 
race, for the monkey tribes use the right and left 
limbs indiscriminately.'*— Lancet. (Offilvie.) 

2. Bodily or physical activity, expertness, 
adroitness, or skill ; readiness or suppleness 
of limbs ; the skill nr expertness gained by 
practice or experience. 

" The fiery youth who was to he 
The heir of his dexterity . " 

Longfellow : The Budding of the Ship. 

3. Mental quickness or readiness ; prompt- 
ness in contriving or inventing means to at- 
tain an ohject or accomplish a purpose ; skill 
In the management of an affair ; tact, clever- 
ness. 

"Dundee was contending with difficulties which all 
hla energy and dexterity could not completely over- 
come." — ifacaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 

U Crabb thus discriminates between dex - 
terity, address, and ability: '‘Dexterity re- 
spects the manner of executing tilings ; it is 
the mechanical facility of performing an 
office : address refers to the use of means in 
executing : ability to the discernment of the 
things themselves. Dexterity and address are 
but iu fact modes of ability : the former may 
be acquired : the latter is the gift of nature : 
we mav have ability to any degree, but dexterity 
and address are positive degrees of ability. To 
form a good government there must be ability 
in the prince or his ministers : address in 
those to whom the detail of operations is en- 
trusted ; and dexterity in those to whom the 
execution of orders is entrusted. With little 
ability and long habit in transacting business 
we may acquire a dexterity in despatching it. 
an address in giving it whatever turn will best 
euit our purpose. Dexterity lends an air of 
ease to every action ; address supplies art and 
ingenuity in contrivance; ability enables us 
to act with intelligence and ‘confideuce.” 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 


dex- ter-eus, dex trous, a, [ Eng. dexter ; 

-ous. J 

1. Using the right haDd iu preference to the 
left ; right-handed. 

2. Expert or skilled iD any manual employ- 
ment ; active, akilful, clever in the use of the 
limbs. 

" Aldeo . w(w watchiug her dexterous fingers.'’ 
Longfellow : Courtsh.o of Hues Stand uh. viii. 

3. Quick aud ready mentally ; prompt in 
contriving or inventing means for the attain- 
ment of an object or accomplishment of a 
purpose. 

"The moat cautious, dexterous, eud taciturn of men.” 
— J/acauJav-' Hist. Eng., ch. vl. 

4. Done or managed with dexterity or ad- 
dress ; skilful, able. 

**. . . were Induced by dexterous management to 
abate omen of their de ma u ds Macaulay : Hitt. 
Eng., ch. xiii. 

H For the difference between dexterous aDd 
clever, see Clever. 

dex ter-eus-ly,dex^trous-ly, adv. [Eog. 
dexterous ; - ly.\ In a dexterous, skilful, or 
expert mauner ; with dexterity, ekiil, or ex- 
pertness. 

" He had employed a messenger » ho had very dexter 
ously managed to he caught. — Macaulay Hut. Eng.. 
ch. xiii. 

* dex' ter eus-ness, * dex -treus ness, 

s. [Eng. dexterous ; -ness.] 

1. Dexterity in manual employment. 

M Besides the dex*erowtnes$ and propensity of the 
child being descended hneaily from so many of the 
same trade."— Howell : Letters, lii. 8. 

2. Mental readiness or quickness. 

"He bath no way to extricate himself but by the 
dexterousness of hia ingenuity."— Feltham : Resolves, 
ii. 60. 

*dex'-trad, adv. [Eng. dexter; -ad.] 

Med. : Towards the dextral aspect, as of the 
body ; towards the right of the mesial plane. 

* dex -trai, a. [Lat. dextralis .] Right ; on 
the right*; as opposed to left. 

" Any tuniclea or akins which should hinder the 
liver from enabling the dextral parts . . Broume : 
Vulgar Errours, bk. iv., ch. v. 

dextral shell, 5. 

Conchol. : A sj>iral shell, whose whorls, when 
the mouth is placed towards the observer, 
turn from left to right. This is the general 
course in nature. Siuistral or reversed shells 
are those whose spires turn from right to left. 
In other wolds, when spiral shells are placed 
vertically with the spires uppermost, aud the 
mouth towards the observer, the aperture io 
dextral shells is towards the right, and in 
siuistral towards the left. 

dex tral l-ty, s. [EDg. dextral ; - ity .] 

1. The state or condition of beiDg situated 
on the right side, not on the left. 

*'If there wore a determinate prepoteucy in the right, 
and such as arise tb from a constant root in nature, we 
might expect the same in other animals, whose parts 
are also differenced by dextrality." — Browne: Vulgar 
Errours, bk. iv., ch. v. 

2. Right-handedness. 

"Did not institution hut nature determine dex- 
trality." — Browne : Vulgar Errours, bk. iv., cu. v. 

dex -trill, dex trine, s. [Lat. dexter, and 
Eng. suff. -ine(Chem.) (q.v.).] 

Chem. : CgHjoOs. Starch gum, British gum. 
Obtained by the action of boiling dilute sul- 
phuric acid on starch, and afterwards neutral- 
izing with chalk ; if boiled for a longer time 
the dextrin is converted into dextrose (q.v.). 
Dextrin can also be formed by heating starch 
to between 170* to 200* G. It is a gummy 
amorphous mass, soluhle in water, and pre- 
cipitated by alcohol. It is called dextrin on 
account of its dextro-rotatory action on polar- 
ized light. Dextrin is formed in germinating 
seeds by the action of an azotized substance 
called Diastase (q.v.). Dextrin is used as a 
substitute for gum. [Gum, Starch.] 

dextrin sugar, s. An uncrvstallizable 
dextro-rotary sugar, probably a mixture of 
dextrin and glucose. 

dex'-tro-, in compos. [Lat. dexter = the right.] 

Chem. : Used in composition to signify the 
turning of the plane of a ray of polarized light 
to the right. 

dextro-cempeund, 8. 

Chem. : Any compound body which has the 
property of causing the plane of a rav of 
polarized light to rotate to the right. Such 


are dextrine, dextro-glucose, tartaric acid, 
malic acid, &c. 

dextre-glucose, s. [Dextuoqe.] 

dextro-gyrate, a. Causing to turn 
towards the right hand. 

" If t ho analyzer [a piece of quartz] baa to be turned 
towards the n^ht, so ns to cause the colours to succeed 
each other in their natural order .... the piece of 
quartz 1 a called right-handed or dcxtre-gyiate."— 
Rod well. 

dextro racemic, a. Used only in the 
subjoined compound, 
li Dextro- racemic acid: 

['hem.: A name given to ordinary tartaric 
acid to distinguish it from Ia?vo-raceinic, laevo- 
tartaric, or aati-tartaric acid. 

dextro-rotatory, dextro-rotary, a. 

Causing to rotate to the right. 

" It (dextrine | is named from its powerfully dextro- 
rotary action on tiijtat. *— Williamson : Chemistry. § 314. 

dextro- tartaric, a.. 

Chem. : The same as Dextro-raccmic acid. 

dex-tro-gyr-ate, a. [Pref. dextro , and Lat. 
gyratus ; pa. par. of gyro = to turn.] [Gvrate.] 
dextro-rotatory. Used of a crystal 
that turns the plane of polarization to the 

right. 

dex' tron-atc. s. [EDg. etexfron(tc), and suff. 
-ate (Chem.) (q.v.).] 

Chem. : A salt of dextrouic acid. 

dex-tron -ic, a. [Lat. dextro (in compos.) = 
to the right ; n eupiiunic ; Eng. adj suff. -ic ] 

dextronic acid, s. 

Chem.: CgU^Oy. Obtained by acting od 
dextriue or starch with bromine-water at 
100° C., and then treating it with silver oxide. 
It is a sour, uncrystallizable syrnp. It forms 
crystalline salts, which are less soluble than 
those of the isomeric glucouic acid ; bv long 
boiliDg dextronates are cou verted into'glucu- 
nates. Dextronic acid is monobasic. 

dex-tror-sal, dex-trer se, a. [Lat. dex- 
trorsum — towards the right ; contr. from dex- 
trovorsum : dexter — right, and vorsum, versum 
= turned ; verto = to turn.] Rising from 
right to left, as a spiral hue, climber, helix, &c. 

dex'-trose, s. [Lat. dexter = right, and Eng. 
suff. -ose (Chem.) (q.v.).] 

Chem. : Grape sugar, dextro-ghieose, CgHjoOs 
or CsH 70 (OH) 5 . Dextrose occurs along w*ith 
levulose in grapes and other sweet fruits, also 
in honey, and in the urine of dial*etic patients. 
It can be produced by the action of dilute 
sulphuric acid on cane sugar, starch, cellulose, 
&c. It can be best obtained by boiling for 
several hours fifty parts of starch with dilute 
sulphuric acid (100 parts of water to five parts 
of H 51 SO 4 ). The solution is then neutralized 
with chalk, filtered, boiled with animal char- 
coal to remove traces of colour, and then 
evaporated carefully to dryness, forming an 
amorphous mass, which contains about sixty 
per cent, of dextrose, the remainder being 
chiefly dextrin. Pure dextrose can he obtained 
by crystallization from alcuhol ; it contains 
then one molecule of water of crystallization, 
and forms microscopic rhombic crystals, 
which soften at 60°, melt at 86 °, aud lose their 
water of crystallization at 110 °. Heated to 
170* it is converted into glucosan (CgHioOs). 
Dextrose crystallizes out of absolute alcohol 
in anhydrous fine prisms, which melt at 146*. 
It turns polarized light to the right, and 
dissolves lime, baryta, oxide of lead, &c. 
Dextrose reduces an alkaline solution of 
cupric sulphate, giving a red precipitate of 
CuoO on beating. It reduces ferric salts to 
ferrous salts. On heating it with a solution of 
sodium carbonate aud basic bisnmthic nitrate 
the liquid becomes dark, and a grey-browu 
precipitate is formed. On boiling it with an 
alkaline solution of mercuric cyanide, metallic 
mercury is precipitated. An aqueous solution 
readily ferments when mixed with yeast and 
exposed to a temperature of 21 ° to 26* C., 
yielding alcohol ; C< 5 lli<> 0 - 2 Con 5 ( 0 H) + 2 C 0 o, 
glycerine and succinic acid are also formed in 
small quantities. [Fermentation.] Dextrose 
tastes much less sweet than ordinary cane 
sugar. Heated with acpfic anhydride, it 
forms diacetyl and triacetyl compounds as 

CgH-0 By the action of sodium 

amalgam on ’dextrose, it is converted into 
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mat mite, Cgll^G#. A aolution of dextrose 
becomes brown when boiled with caustic alka- 
lies. [Sugar.] 

* dex' trous, a. [Dexterous.] 

dey (cy ns a) (1), s. [Turk, ddi = (l) an unele, 
(2) one of mature age, (3) a commander.] The 
title of the old sovereigns of Algiers nnd 
Tripoli, under the protectorate of Turkey, 
and of Tunis under that of Fiance, 

*dey (2), *deyc, a. [Icel. deigja ^ a dairy-maid ; 
S\v. drja — literally a dmigher, a maker of 
bread, from lcel. deig ; S\v. deg = dough.] 
[Dairy.] 

1. A maid ; especially a dairy-maid. 

“Scbc wito lus it were n mfiner dept * 

Chaucer: V. T., 16,332. 

2. A man -servant, a herd. 

* deye, v.i. [DtE.] 

* deyer, s. [Dyer.] 

dey'-mit-tin, s. [Etyio. doubtful.] 

Chern. : A substance said to occur in the 
roots and stalks of Cissampelos Pareira. (I Faffs ; 
Diet. Ckcm.) 

D. F. An abbreviation for defensor fclei = de- 
fender of the faith. 

D. G, An abbreviation for Dei gratid = by the 

grace of God. 

dhak, 5 . [A native word.) 

Pot, : Butm frondosa, a tree belonging to 
the order Leguminosse. It is a native of the 
East Indies. It yields a resinous matter, aud 
the flowers discharge a beautiful yellow or 
orange dye. 

The more common Indisn name of Butm 
frondosa is, however, Palas, Pulus, or Pullus. 
[Butea] 

dhal, s. [A native word.] 

Bot. : A kind of vetch, a native of the East 
Indies. 

dhole, s. [Cingalese.] 

Zool.: The wild dog of India, Canis dukku- 
nensis. It is of a brown or deep bay colour, 
and in size between a wolf and a jackal. It 
hunts in packs. 

dho ney, s. [A native word.] A native 
t!oa sting- vessel of India with two masts, and 
not exceeding 150 tons. 

dho tee, dhdo‘-ty, dho-ty, s. [Hind. 
dho tee ; Mahr . dhoUir.] A long, narrow strip 
of cotton or gauze worn by male Hindus as 
pantaloons. It is called also loong , or lung- 
gote. 

“ Jacconets, mules, and dhootie* can only be sold at 
unremunerative rates. "—St a nda rd. Feb. 6, 1882: 

dhdxfcr, s. [Arab.] An Arab vessel with a 
single mast, a yard the length of the vessel, 
and a lateen sail. Dhows are from 150 to 200 
tons burden. 

dhu, dubh (bh as v), a. [Gael.] Black. 

dhur' ra, dhoor'-ra, dour ah, s. 

[Doura (2).j 

dl- (1), pref. [Gr. fit- for fit? twice ; Lat. 

6 is; Sansc. dvis, dvi .] A common prefix ex- 
pressing twice, double, or twofold ; as, di- 
branchiate = having two gills. In Chemistry 
di- prefixed to a word denotes that it contains 
two atoms, or two radicals of the substance to 
which the di is prefixed; thus di-chlor-acetic 
acid, CHClo Co. OH, cootains two atoms of 
chlorine ; di-phenyl ketone, C 6 H s .CO.C 6 H 5( 
contains the radical phenyl, CgHs. twice. [Bi.J 
(Only the important di- compounds are given 
in this Dictionary, for others aee Diet. 

Chem.) 

di- (2), dif-, dis-, pref. [Lat. d£s= apart.] A 
common prefix used to signify division, sepa- 
ration, or distribution. Dtf is used before 
words beginning with /. 

di-a-, poef. [Gr. 5u£ (dia) = through, between, 
apart.] A prefix id words derived from the 
Greek, and used to express— by, through, 
division, or diversity. 

di'-a-base, s. [Pref. di = twice, and Eng. 
base (q.v.)] 

Min. : A fine-grained, compact, crystalline- 
granular rock, tough and heavy. 


diabase aphanito, s. A very fine- 
grained or compact variety of quartz-diabase, 
in which the constituents are not to be recog- 
nised without the aid of the leua or the micro- 
scope. (Rutky : On Rocfcs, p. 2*17.) 

diabase porphyry, a. 

Min. : The dark-green antique porphyry, 
containing hornblende in its compact, diabase- 
like mass. Sp. gr. 2*9— 3*0. 

dlabaso schist, *. An aphanltic rook 
with a schistose structure. ( Rutky ; On Rocks, 
1>. 247.) 

* di a ba ter I al, a [Gr. StaParrjpta ( dia - 

bateria) ; sc. upa ( kiera ) = offerings presented 
before crossing a river, border, fire. ; 5ia0aiVa» 
(diubainn)= to cross ; Sia (dia) — through, and 
Paivu (baina) - to go.] Passiog across or be- 
yond the borders of a place. 

di-a bo tes, s. [Gr. 6i afiauvu) (d iabaino) =s 
lo go or pass tlirough.] 

Med . ; A constitutional disease produced by 
ma I -assimilation in the stomach, liver, kidneys, 
or in the blood, specially marked by a very 
excessive discharge of urine, which is always 
saccharine, excessive thirst, and great bodily 
emaciation. Dr. Thomas Willis, in the time 
of Charles II., first observed the constant 
presence of sugar in the urine. The quantity 
of urine passed may vary from fen to thirty 
nr more pints in the day, with intense thirst, 
the patient often drinking many quarts, or 
eveo gallons daily. The density of the urine 
is usually increased, and from 400 to 900 grs. 
of sugar will be passed in each pint of urine, 
so that in a single day from one to two, or 
even two and a-half pounds of sugar will be 
passed in the twenty-four hours, and in a few 
months patients will pass their own weight 
in sugar. The drain on the constitution is 
very great, eveo the teeth sometimes falling 
out ; and although life may be prolonged, yet 
the disease is very intractable. Dr. Donkin 
lias met with considerable success by the 
skimmed oiilk treatment. 

" An increase of that secretion nmy : nccompany the 
general colliquations ; as in fluxes, hectic sweats, and 
coughs, diabetes, and other consumptious."— Derham : 
Physico-Theology. 

dl-a^bet'-ic, a. [EDg. diabetes) ; - ic .] Of or 
pertaining to diabetes. 

diabetic sugar, s. [Dextrose.] 

* dl-a-bef-ic-al, a. [Eng. diabetic ; -aZ.) 
Of o*r pertaining to diabetes. 

di-a' -ble, s. [Fr., from Lat. diuboZus.] [Devil.] 
The devil. 

" Diable ! Jack Rugby, mine host de Jarteer,— have 
I not btay for him to kill b im ♦ " — Shakesp : Merry 
Jl'iPtM, lii. L 

* di-a bler-ie, * di-a bler-y, s. [Fr. dia- 
blerie.] 

1. Mischief, wickedness, devilry. 

2. Dealings with the devil ; diabolic agency. 

di-a'-blo, 5. [Sp. diablo, from Lat. dtaboitts.] 
[Devil.] The devil. 

“ Who's that that rings the bell T Diablo, oh !" 

bhaicesp . : Othello, it 3 . 

* dl-&b -ol-arch, s. [Gr. fiid^oAo? (diabolos) 
= the devil, and apyw (archo) — to rule.] A 
prince or ruler of devils. 

“There will be no need to expound it of the diabol- 
arch."—>j . Oxley: Con/ at. of the Duibolarchy, p. 9. 

* dI-&b -ol arch y, a. [Diabolarch.] The 
rule of the devil. 

" The received dogma of the diabolarchy. m —J. Oxley: 
Con/ at. o/ the Diabolarch y, p. 30. 

dl-a-bol -ic, * di-a-bol-ick, dla-bol-i- 
cal, a. [Fr. diabolique ; Sp., Port., fir Ital. 
diaholico ; Lst. diabolicus; Gr. SiafioXucos (dia- 
6oZifcos) = de\ilisb ; fitd^oAo? = the devil (q.v.).] 

1. Of or pertaining to the devil ; devilish. 

“. . . diabolic power 

Active within, beyond the seuse of brute " 

Milton : P. A., ix. 95. 96. 

2. Infei nal, devilish, damuable, outrageous. 

* dl-a-boL l-c&l-i-ty, s. [Eng. diabolical; 
-ityj Diabolicalness, damns bleness. 

di-a-bol -i cal ly, adr. [Eng. diabolical ; 

1. In a diabolical, devilish, or damnable 
manner or degree. 

* 2. With the devil or by means of devilish 
mediums. 


di-a-bol -i-cal-ness, s. [Eng. diabolical ; 
■ncss.\ The quality of being diabolical ; dam- 
nableness, devilishness. 

** I wouder be did not change hie face ae well as hie 
body, but that retaiue IU primitive diaUuHcalnest.''— 
Dr. Wartun. Satire on Danelagh Douse. 

* di a-bdr-l ty, v.t. [Lat. dURjolus; Gr. 
HidfioXos (diabolos)- the dc vil ; Lat. /acto (pass. 
jio) — to makc.l To nuk amongst devils ; to 
ascribe diabolical qualities to. 

•*One faction turns them against another: the 
Lutbemn against the GaivliiUt. and diaboh/lee Llm." 
—Parintlon : .Serm. (16-471, !>• 6V. 

* di ab'-ol ish, adv. [lAt. diabol(us) = the 
devil, and Kng. adj. suff. isft ] Devilishly, 
deucedly (Jocose). 

“The J’rofesuor said It was a diabolDh good word."— 
f/ijlinei Autocrat of Breakfast- Table, p. 139. 

* di ab 61 ism, s. [Lat. diabolius), and 
Eng. sutf. ism.J 

1. Actions or conduct worthy of or befitting 
a devil ; dialtolical actions. 

** While thou so hotly disclaimed the devil, be uut 
guilty uf diabolism."— brown ; C7»r. i/or., L 16. 

2. Possession by tho devil. 

" now projecting the farce of diabolisms and 

exorcisms. — Warburton : Doct. o/ tir„ 11. 238. 

* di ab -ol-Ize, v.t. [Lat. diabol(us) — the 
devil, and Eng. suff. -ize.) To render dia- 
bolical or devilish. 

* dl-a-brd -sis, s. [Gr., from fiui (rfia) = 
throughout, fully, and fipoitns ( brosis ) = an 
eatiog ; PifiputTKio ( bibrosico ) = to eat.] 

Surg. : CorrosioD ; the action of substancea 
which occnjiy an intermediate position in 
properties between escharoties and caustics. 

* di-a-brot’-ic, a, fi: s. [Gr. £ia^pu>Ti<co« 
(diabrotikos) — corrosive.] 

A. As adj. : Corrodiog ; eatiog off by de- 
grees. (As/i.) 

B As subst. : A medicine to corrode the 
part to which it is applied ; a corrosive. 
(Ash.) 

di a cal -pe, s. [Gr. dta (dia) = across, and 
icdAmf (kalpe) = a pitcher, an tira.] 

Bot. : A genus of Polypodioid Ferns, with 
globular indusia, splitting open at the top, and 
containing sporanges inserted in a puoctifurm 
receptacle rising from the middle of the vein. 
They are natives of Java. ( Griffith <£ Hcnfrey.) 

v di-a- ca-thol'-i con, s. [Gr. fiid (dta) = 
through, and KatfoAocos ( katkolikos ) = uni versaL] 
[Catholic.] 

Med. : The universal purgative ; the old 
name given to an electuary composed of 
vegetable and carminative substances. 

di-a-caus -tic, a. & s. [Gr. fiid (dia) = 
tlirough ; leaiamnos (kaustikos) = burning ; 
Kaiu) (kaia) — to bum.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. Surg. : Cauteriziog by refraction, as 
when the solar rays are concentrated and 
made to act on the animal organs by a burn- 
ing lens. 

2. Math. : Applied to a species of caustic 
curve formed by refraction. [Diacaustic 

CURVE.] 

B. .4s substantive: 

1. Medicine: 

(1) That which cauterizes, or acts as a 
caustic hy refraction, as the solar rays con- 
centrated by a doable-convex leos. 

(2) A double-convex leos used in cauteriz- 
ing parts of the hody. 

2. Math. : A diacaustic curve. 

diacaustic curve, s. 

Math.: A caustic curve formed by refrac- 



tion. If a b represent a section of a surface 
of a refracting medium, b the radiaot poiot, 
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B 1 , b 2 , B 3 , &f., rays of light incident upon the 
surface, and let, 2 b. 3 c, &e., refracted rays, 
then the curve a a b c . . e, which is tangent 
to all the refrac+ed rays, is a diacaustic curve. 

dl-a^ct'-a-mide, s. [Pref. di = twice, two- 
fold, and £ng. acetamide.] 

Chem. : NH‘(CoH 3 0>j. A crystalline sub- 
stance, melting at 59’, and boiling at 210°. 
It is very soluble in water. Diacetainide is 
obtained by heating acetamide, NlIs’CoIlsO, 
in a dry stream of hydrochloric acid, 
2 (XII. 2 C.,H 30 )+nCl = NIT-(CoH 3 0).>+NH4Cl. 
This is a general reaction by which •primary 
amides can be converted into secondary amides. 
Diacetamide can also be obtained by heating 
to 200® inetbyl-cyanule (acetonitril), CTiyCN, 
with glacial acetic acid. 

di-a^ct-on'-a-mine, s. [Pref. di, Eng. 
aceton(e), and amine.] 

Chem. : C 6 Hi 3 NO, ° r cn^ C< sCH| CO CH 3 . 
Obtained by passing dry ammonia gas into 
gently boiling acetone, LlI 3 'CO'CH 3 , neutra- 
lizing the distillate with sulphuric acid, and 
recrystallizing the sulphate out of boiling 
alcohol. Piacetonamine is a colourless liquid 
slightly soluble in water, which, when dis- 
tilled, is decomposed into NH 3 and mesityl- 

oxide, £jjp>C=CH*CO*CH s 

dl a~9ct-6n'-ic, a. [Pref. di = twice, two- 
fold, Eng. accton(r), and soft’. - ic .] Pertaining 
to, or obtained from, diacetonamine (q.v.). 

diacetonic alcohol. 

Chevi. : Obtained by the action of potassium 
uiirite, KNOo, on diacetonamine. Diacetonic 

alcohol, cH*>C( 0 H )'CH2'CO-CH 3 . It is a 
syrupy liquid, boiling at 164°, and mixes with 
water, alcohol, aud ether. 

di a-chse'-m-um, s. [Pref. di=twice, two- 
fold, and achaenium (q.v.).] 

Bot. : A creinoearp, a fruit composed of two 
achamia, as in the Umbelliferae and Galium. 
[Cremocarp.] 

di ach'-y-liim, di ach y lon, 5 . [Gr. 
6m\uAo« (diachulos) = very juicy : fiid (dia), 
inteas., and x^Aos ( chulos ) = juice.] 

I. Lit. <£ Med.: FonnerJy a plaster made 
of the juices of several plauts ; now a plaster 
made by boiling hydrated oxide of lead with 
olive-oil ; sticking-plaster. 

“ Devising stopples wade of the common plaLster, 
called diachylum.' — Boyle : Works. i. 7. 

* 2. Fig. : A sooth iog application. 

" He thought it better, as better it was. to assuage 
his bruised dignity with half a yard square of balmy 
diplomatick diachylon." — Burke : On a Regicide Peace. 

di-ach -y-ma, s. [Gr. Bid ( dia ) = through, 
tic tween, and \vpa (chuma) = an iufusion, 
Xt*>i(cheo) = to pour.] 

Bot. : The parenchyma or cellular tissue of 
leaves. 

di-ac -la-site, s. [Gr. SidicAao-i? ( diaklasis ) 
= breakage, cleavage.] 

Min. : Aa orthorhombic, foliated, massive 
mineral of a brass-yellow to a greenish-grey 
colour ; transparent or translucent and brittle. 
Hardness, 3 5—4; sp. gr. 3*054. 

* di-a-cle, s. [Etym. unknown.] The com- 
pass used in a tishing-hoat. (Scotcft..) 

" Every boat carries one compass at least, provin- 
dally a diacle.”— Jj/ric. Survey of Shetland, p. 87. 

di-a-co'-dl-um, s. [Gr. 6ia*:uj8ioi' ( diakodion ) ; 
6ta (dia) = tlirough, and KuiSeta, KiaBia (kodeia, 
kodia) = a poppy-head.] 

Phar. : A preparation of poppies. Syrup of 
diacodium, the former name of syrup of white 
poppies. 

dl-ac’-on-al, a. [O. Fr., from Low Lat. dia- 
conalis , from Lat. dictconus — a deacon (q.v.),] 
Of or pertaining to a deacon. 

di -ac'-on-ate, *. <fc a. [Fr. diaconaf, from 
Lat. diaconatus , from diaeonus.] 

A. As substantwe : 

1 . The office or dignity of a deacon. 

2. The body of deacons collectively. 

*B. As adj. : Managed or superintended by 
deacons. 

“This oue great diaconate church “ — Qoodvrin : 
Works. vol. lv., pt. iv., p. 189. 


di-a-con-l-ciim, s [Gr. fitaKoeocop (dta- 
koniJcon), neut. of 6iaicopi»«>y (diakotiikos) — 
pertaining to service ; Sidicopoy (diaJconus) = 
a servant, a deacon.] 

Arch. : A place contiguous to the ancient 
churches, wherein were preserved the sacred 
vestments, vessels, relics, and ornaments of 
the altar. In modern language, tbe sacristy 
(q.v.). (Gwilt.) 

di-ac'-o-pe, s. [Gr. StaKomq ( diakope) = a 
cutting in two, a cut : fita (dia) across, and 

K07TTU) ( kOptO ) = tO CUt.) 

1. Gram.: Tmesis; the separating of two 
parts of a word by the interpolation of other 
words : as, “ Of whom be thou ware" 

2. Ichthy : A genus of Aoantheropterygian 
Fishes belonging to the family Percidye, or 
Perches, many species of which inhabit the 
Indian seas. They are distinguished by a 
notch in the lower part of the preoperculuin, 
in which a projecting tubercle is fitted. 

3. Surg. : A longitudinal fracture or fissure 
of the cranial bone, or au oblique cut of the 
cranial integuments. 

dl-a-cous tic, a. & s. [Gr. Bid (dia) = 
thiough, and okovoti kos (akoustikos) = per- 
taining to hearing; a*coi)w (afcouo) = to hear.] 

A, As adj. : Pertainiog to the science or 
doctrine of refracted sounds. 

B. As subst. (PI): The science or doctrine 
of refracted sounds ; that branch of science 
which treats of the properties of refracted 
sounds. It is also called Diaplionics (q.v.). 

* dl-a-cri'-sis, s. [Gr. 8id (dia) = between, 
aud*Kpu'w (krinS) = to judge, to decide.] Tbe 
same as Diagnosis (q.v.). 

di-a-crit -l-cal, di-a-crit' -Ic, a. & s. [Gr. 

BiaKpiTiKo*; (dialer it ikos) = tit for judging or 
deciding, from Biaxpivu) ( diakrino) — to dis- 
tinguish.] 

A As adj. (of both forms): Used or serving 
to distinguish or separate ; distinguishing, 
distinctive : as a diacritical mark used to dis- 
tinguish letters which ara similar in form, or 
the different sounds of a letter. 

" From f. In the Icelandiek Alphabet, v is distin- 
guished only by a diacritical point — Johnson 
Grammar of the English Tongue. 

B. As subst. (of the form diacritic) : A dia- 
critical mark or sign. 

*’ In some cases the diacritic becomes incorporated 
into the letter.'*— H. Sweet : Hist. of Eng. Sounds 
in Trans. Philol. Soc ., 1873-4, p. 482. 

di'-a-delph, s. [Gr. pref. St (di) = twice, 
twofold, aud doeA^o? ( adelphos ) — a brother.] 



DIADELPR. 

L Spray of Common Sweet-pea. 2. Diadelphous Stamens. 

Bot. : A plant which has the stamens united 
into two bodies or bundles by their filaments. 

di-a-dcl phi-a, s. pi. [Eng. dicuklph , and 
I jit. neut. pi. adj. suff. -fa.] 

Bot. : In the Linnsean system the seven- 
teenth class of plants, characterized by having 
the stamens diadelphous. 

di-a-del’-phi an, di-a-del -phic, di-ar- 
del-pbous, a. [Eng. diadelph ; - ian , -ic, 
-o us.] 

Bot. : Having the stamens united into two 
bundles by tbeir filaments. Tbe bundles may 
be equal or unequal, as it frequently happens 
in Papilionaceous plants that out of ten 
stamens, nine are united by their filaments, 
while one (the posterior) is free. 

di'-a-dem, # di a demc, * dy a-deme, 

s. ' [Fr. diademe, from Lat. duxdema; Gr. 


BidBrffca (diadema), from BiaBtio (dladeo) — to 
bind round : 6cd (dia) = apart, around, and 
6 ew (deo) = to bind.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* I. A fillet or band for the head, worn 
as an emblem of sovereignty. It wae made 
of silk, linen, die., and tied round the fore- 
head and temples, the ends being left loose. 
It was first used by the Roman emperors 
in the person of Constantine the Great, and 
after his time was set with pearls aud 
precious stones. 

2. A crown ; a head-ornament worn hy 
royalty. 

" Y© sceptres, diadems, and rotliug train* 

Of tiatt'ring pomp, farewell 1 '* 

Smollett : The Regicide. 

3. A reward, a prize ; a crown of glory or 
victory. 

" Bright le tb© diadem, boundless tbe away, 
or kingly the death, which awaits us to-day." 

Byron : Song of Saul. 

4. Anything resembling a crown. 

■' Mount Elanc . . . with a diadem of snow." 

Byron : Manfred, L L 

5. Supreme power ; sovereignty. 

" Faction, that once made diadems her prey, 

Ami stopt our pnuce in his triumphant way, 

Fled like a imat before this radiant day." 

Roscommon. 

II. Her. : Au arch rising from the rim of » 
crown or of a coro- 
net, and uuiting 
with other arches 
to form a centre, 
which, in the case 
of a crown, serves 
to support the globe 
and cross or tleur- 
de-lis as a crest. 


diadem le- 
mur, s. 

Zool. : Indris dia- 
dema. 



diadem spider, s. A name sometimes 
given to the Garden Spider, Eficira diadema. 
[Garden Spider.] 

* di’-a-dem, v. t. [Diadem, s.] To adorn with 
a duideiu or anything resembling a diadem. 

"Arabia's harvest aud tbe Paphnui rose 
Her lofty front ahe diadem* around." 

Coioper : Milton ; Latin Poems. Llcttf'v. (Traml.) 

di a-de'-ma, s. [Lat. diadema; Gr. diadypa 
(diadema).] * [Diadem.] 

Zool . : A genus of Echinoids, the typical one 
of the family Diadema tid<e (q v.). 

* dr-a dem-a-ted, a. [Lat. diadematus .] 
Wearing a diadem ; weariug a crown ; wearing 
a turhau. (Asft.) 

di a~de-mat'-i daa, s. pi. [Lat. diadema, 
gen. diademat(is), fern. pi. adj. suff. -idee ] 

1. Zool. : A family of Regular Echinoids. 
The test is circular or pentagonal ; the amhu- 
lacral areas wide and having two rows of 
large primary tubercles ; the spines cylin- 
drical, slender, and usually of considerable 
length. Sometimes it is made to include the 
Hemicidarkhe. 

2. Pakeont. : The family commenced at least 
aa early as the Lias. 

t di -a-demed, * di-a-demyd, pa. par. or 
a. [Diadem, p.] Adorned with or wearing a 
diadem. 

.’•Not so, when diademed with rays divine." 

Pope : Ep. to Suta ts, ii. 282. 

di-a des’-mus, s. [Gr. 8ia (dia) = across, 
and 6ecrp.os (desmos) — a bond.] 

Zool. : A genus of Diatoinaceae containing 
eight species, some of which are fossil. 

di-ad' o-chite, s. [Gr. Sid8oxos (duulochos) 
= a successor, on the supposition that it is 
an iron sinter, in which phosphoric acid has 
replaced the arsenic acid.] 

Min. : A reniform or stalactitic mineral of 
a yellow or yellowish-brown colour, found near 
Grafentbal and Saalfeld in Thuringia. (Dana.) 

* dl'-a-drom, s. [Gr. BidBpopos (diadromos) 

= a runuing through: Sid (dia) = through, 
and Bpopoc ( dromos ) ~ a running ; Bpapelv 
(dramein), 2nd aor. infin. of rpex^ (trechd) — 
to run.] The time m which any motiou is 
jierfonned ; tbe time iu which a pendulum 
performs its vibration. 

"Whose diadroms. iu tbe latitude of forty-five de- 
grees, tire each equal to oue secoud of time, or a sixtieth 
of a uiiuute.*'— Locke. 


boil, tao^; pout, j6^1; cat, gell, chorus, 9 hln, bcn<?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = f. 
-clan, -tian = sham -tion, -sion=shun ; -tion, -§ion - zhun. -cious, -tious, -sious = shus. -bie, -die, &c. = be I, d^l* 
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dinoresis— diagraphie 


di-ce-rc sis, *di-c re-sis. s. [Lat. dur- 
rails; Gi. 6iatpf<m (diairtsw) = a dividing; 
5iaip6u> (diairtd) = to take apart: Si = Bia 
( dia ) - apart, and aiptto (fuiino) = to take ; 
Fr. dujr&sc.] 

1. Gram. : The reaolution or dividing of one 
ayllahlc into two. 

2. Printing: A mark (••) placed over the 
second of two adjacent vowels to indicate that 
they should be both pronounced ; as, aerated; 
also placed over a syllable not usually pro- 
nounced to show that it is to be pronounced ; 
as, beloved, cursed. 

di a glyph' ic, a. [Gr. SmyMk/jw ( dlaglvphd ) 
= *to carve all over : Sia (dia), intens., and 
yAi>0w (glnpho) — to carve.] 

Fine Arts ; A term applied to sculpture, en- 
graving, ic., in which the subject is sunk 
into the general ground. 

dl-dg-no §e, r.t &i. [Gr. Bidyvmcn<;(diagnosi$) 
= a distinguishing between.] [Diagnosis ] 

A, Transitive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : To distinguish, to discrimi- 
nate, to determine. 

2. Path. : To discriminate or distinguish the 
naturerrfadisea.se; to ascertain from tiir symp- 
toms the true nature and seat of a disease. 

“It was a caee which ft muilifled medical mau ought 
to he fthle to dutijnoie."— Daily Telegraph, Oct, 8. I8S2. 

B, Intransitive : 

Path. ; To make a diagnosis of :i disease. 

“.Mr. '» opinion wivi worthless, fts he did not 

diagnose." — Haiti/ Telegraph, Oct. 8, lb82, 

di-ag-no sis, s. [Gr., from Bid (dia) = be- 
tween, ami yeoxric (gnosis) = enquiry, know- 
ledge ; yiycuxTKw (gignosko) = to know ; Fr. 
diagnose.] 

1. Ord. Jstng. : A scientific determination 
or discrimination ; a short distinctive de- 
aeription. 

“In a score of words Mr. Bain has here sketched 
my mental diagnosis. '— Tyndall : Frag, of Science 
(3rd ed.f. cb. vii., p. 12*. 

2. Path. : A scientific determination or dis- 
crimination of diseases by their symptoms. 

“The diagnosis of the case would be apparent to all 
medical uieii.**— Daily Telegraph. Oct. 3, I&82. 

3. Biol. : The short character by which one 
organism is distinguished from another. 

di-ag nos -tic, *di ag nos -tick, a. & s. 

[Gr. Siccyrw<7-Tc»co? (diagnost ikos) — able to dis- 
tinguish, from Siaycunris (diagnosis) = know- 
ledge, judgineut. J 

A. vis adj. : That which serves to distin- 
guish ; distinctive; characteristic. 

“The pathognomonic or diagnostic symptoms."— 
Dr. Tweed ie : Art. Fever in Cycl. gf Tract. Med., 11 161. 

B. vis substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A sign or symptom by which anything ia 
known, discriminated, or distinguished from 
anything else. 

*’ Since the motions of the spirit cannot by any cer- 
tain dnignostick be distinguished from the motions of 
» man's uwn heart-"— South : Serm., vol. ii., eer. vL 

2. A diagnosis. 

“In spite of all the dia 7 nosties and prognostics of 
8tate physicians."— Macaulay But. Eng., cb. xix 

II. Pathology : 

1. The sign or symptom by which a disease 
is known or distinguished from others. 

2. (PI) That branch of medical science 
which deals with the study of the symptoms 
by which diseases are diagnosed or discrimi- 
nated ; symptomatology. 

H Diagnostics are of two kinds : (1) The 
apecial or pathognomonic, which are peculiar 
to a ceitain disease, and serve to distinguish 
it from all other diseases ; and (2) the adjunct, 
or such as are common to many diseases. 

* di-ag nos ti-cate, v.t [Eog. diagnostic; 
-ate.] To diagnose. 

di-a-gom e-tcr, s. [Gr. Bidyu (diago) = to 
conduct through : 6id (dia) = through, and 
«yw (ayo) = to lead.] 

Elect. : An electroscope invented by Rous- 
aeau, in which the dry pile is employed to 
measure the amount of electricity transmitted 
by different bodies, to determine their eon- 
duetivity. It is used to ascertain the con- 
ducting power of oils, as a means of detecting 
their adulteration. 

di ag'-on-al, a. & s. [Fr. diaqonale; Lat. di- 
agonahs , from Gr. Siayuino? ( diagonios ) = dia- 


gonal : Bid (dia) = through, across, and yweia 
(goniu) = a corner, an angle.] 

A. As adjective: 

I. Ordinary J Ain gunge ; 

1. In the same sense ius II. 

2. Lying in an angular or oblique direction. 

II. Grom. : Extending from one angle of a 

quadrilateral figure to the opposite angle ; 
joining the opposite angles of a quadrilateral 
ilgurc. 

" When the parallelogram Is divided Into two count 
triangles by a diagonal line" — Cudworth ; Morality, 
bk. Iv., cb. lit 

B. As substantive. : 

I. Ord. Lang. ; In the aame sense as II. 

II. Technically : 

1. Geom. : A line drawn joining the opposite 
angles of a quadrilateral figure. 

"The tl blunter or diagonal of a square is Incom- 
mensurable to the sides —Cudworth . Intell . System, 
p. 731 

2 . Shi] 'building ; 

(1) A timber brace, knee, plank, truss, &c., 
crossing a vessel's .timbers obliquely. 

(2) A line cutting the body-plan diagonally 
from the timbers to the middle, line. 

(3) An oblique brace or stay coinieeting the 
horizontal and vertical members of a truss or 
frame. (Knight.) 

diagonal built, a. 

Ship-buihling : Noting the manner of boat- 
building in which the outer skin consists of 
two layers of planking at angles of about 45* 
with the keel in opposite directions. Diagonal- 
built boats are constructed upon temporary 
transverse moulds. After setting up and fix- 
ing the moulds upon the keel, the gunwale, 
a shelf-piece, and a scries of rib- bauds are 
temporarily fixed in the moulds. Two layers 
of planking are then put on, bent to fit the 
moulds and rib-bands, and fastened to each 
other aad to the keel, stem, stern-post, shelf, 
and gunwale with nails, driven from the out- 
side, and clenched inside upon small rings, 
called roves. The gunwale is then shored to 
keep it in shape. The moulds and rib-bands 
are taken out, and floors, hooks, thwarts, &c., 
are put in as in a clinker-built boat. (Knight.) 

diagonal cloth, s. 

Fabric: A soft, woollen, twilled material, 
made in various colours, without any pattern. 
It measures 52 in. in width, and is much em- 
ployed for decorative embroidery, and for 
gentlemen’s clothing and ladies’ jackets. 

diagonal couching, s. 

Needlework: Ooe of tlic numerous varieties 
of couching, a mode of decoratioa with mate- 
rials too thick to pass through the lower 
foundations. Chiefly used in church work. 

diagonal eyepiece, s. Used for solar 
observations. A very small percentage of the 
sun’s light and heat is reflected from the first 
surface of a prism, the rest being transmitted. 
(Knight.) 

diagonal framing and stays, $. pi. 

Steam-engine : The oblique frame and braces 
which connect the plumber-block of the pad- 
dle-shaft with the framing of the aide-lever 
steam- eogine. (Knight.) 

diagonal lines, s. pi. 

Shipbuibling : Lines showing the boundaries 
of various parts, formed by sections which 
are oblique to the vertical longitudinal plane, 
ami which intersect that plane in straight 
lines parallel to the keel. Usually drawn in 
red in the draught. (Knight.) 

diagonal rib, s. 

Arch. : A projecting band of stone or timber 
passing diagonally from one angle of a vaulted 
ceiling across the centre to the opposite angle. 
(Knight.) 

diagonal scale, s. 

Draught. : A mathematical scale in which 
the smaller divisions are made by lines that 
run obliquely across the larger divisions. 
With the aid of compasses lines can be laid 
down l>y such a scale of any required length 
down to the 200th part of an inch. 

diagonal stratification, s. 

Genl. : Strata of some size, and having a 
certain dip, all the beda of which, however, or 


at least some of them, contain minor layers 
with a dip different from that of the. stratum 
or bed of which they constitute a part. It is 
called also cross or false stratification, oi 
aometiines false bedding. 

In tin* figure, the larger beds are A F, B G, 
and C H. The dip of the three is obvious. 



butthe minor layers, it will be perceived, have 
dips varying from that one and from each 
otlier. ( Lyetl , <L*c.) 

diagonal tio, *. An angle-brace. 

diagonal wrench, s. An s. shaped 
wrench adapted to be used in corners where 
the ordinary wrench will not turn. 

di dg'-on al IJr, adv. [Eng. diagonal; -iy.J 
lu a diagonal direction ; obliquely. 

"8titcb it across with double silk diagonally."— 
Walton Angler, pt L, cb- v. 

*dl-a-gd ni-al, a. [Diagonal.] DiagonaL 

(Milton.) 

di-ag" -on-Ite, s. [Diagonal ] 

Min. : The same as Brewsterite (q.v.). 

* di-ag -on ous, a. [Diagonal.] 

Bot. : Having four corners. 

di -a gram, a. [Lat. diagramma = a scale; 
Gr. &taypapii*a (diagramma) = a figure, or plan: 
Bid (dia) — across, through, and ypdnua. 
(gramma) — a drawing ; ypa^io (grapho) — to 
write, to draw.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same sense as 11. 1. 

2. Any illustrative figure drawo in outline 

** Why do not these persons make a diagram of these 
cogitative lines and angles? '' — Bentley. 

II. Technically : 

1. Geom.: A drawing or delineation made 
for the purpose of demonstrating or illus- 
trating some property of a geometrical figure. 
“ Miuy a fair precept in poetry ia . . . very specious 
in the dingram, but lading in the mechanick opera- 
tion ."—Dry den. 

* 2. Mus. : A musical scale. 

di a -gram -mat' -ic, a. [Gr. Siaypa^a 

(diagramma), genit. Biaypap naros (diagram ma- 
tes), and Eng. adj. suffi -ic.] Pertaining to or 
of the oature of a diagram ; illustrated by a 
diagram. 

“These memoirs are illustrated hy thirty-three dia- 
grammatic plat e&."—Athe>urum, Oct. 7, lt>82. 

di-a-gram-miit -l-cal-ly, adv. [Eog. dia- 
gramnuitic ; -ally.] By ineaas of or in manner 
of a diagram. 

’‘The terms are diagrammatically placed upon a 
leveL"— Sir IV. Hamilton. 

di-a-gram' met-cr, s. [Eng. diagram, 
and meier.J An instrument specially made 
for measuring the ordinates of indicator-dia- 
grams 5" long, and used much after the 
manner of a parallel rule, the registering nut 
on the screw being first placed at zero ; when 
it is required to register a measurement the 
break key ia depressed, and when all the 
measurements have been taken the distance 
the nut has travelled gives the mean ordinate. 
(Cat. Loan Coll. S. Kcnsing. Mus.). 

dl-a-graph, s. [Gr. Btaypd^oj ( diagrapho )» 
to ‘draw or sketch out] An instrument 
enabling a person without any knowledge of 
drawing or perspective to sketch the figures 
of nhjerts before them. It was invented by 
M. Gavard, of Paris. 

* dl-a-graph'-ic, * di-a-grapb'-ic-al, a. 

A s. [Eng. diagraph ; -ic" -ica/.] 

A, As adj. : Descriptive; belonging to the 
descriptive arts, or to sculpture and engrav- 
ing. 

B. As subst. : The art of design or drawing. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot* 
or, wore, WQlf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, aa, ce= e, ey = nu qu = kw. 
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* dl-a-gryd'-i-atc, s. [Low Lat. diagrydium, 
diaeryUiuhi, diagridiun, digredion. corrnp. 
from Gr. Saxpv&iov ( dakrudion ) = (1) a little 
tear, (2) a kind of seamroony,] 

Med, : A strong purgative made with dia- 
grydium. 

di a ho-ll-o-trop'-ic, a. [Eng. diahelio- 
trop{im ) ,* ic.] Pertaining to diaheliotropism 
(rj.v.) ; turning transversely to the light. (Dar- 
win : Movement of Plants, p. 445). 
di-a-ho -li o-trop-i^m, s. [Gr did ( dia ) 
= through, across ; os (hefios) = the sun ; 
rponri (trope* - a turning, and Eng. suff. -isw.] 
A movement of plants in a transverse direc- 
tion to the light. {Darwin : Movements o/ 
Plants , p. 5.) 

di al, * dy-al, * dy-ale, * dy-el, s. [Low 
La't. charts = pertaining to a day ; dies=aday.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 

1. An instrument for showing the time of 
day by the sun's shadow. It is evideot that 
the dial having a gnomon wiiieh makes with 
the horizontal plane an angle equal to the 
latitude of the place is the iuvention of the 
Asiatics. When Ahaz went to Damascus to 
greet his benefactor, about 771 b.c., he saw a 
beautiful altar, and sent working drawings of 
it to Urijali, the priest in Jerusalem. An 
altar was completed against his return. He 
likewise set up the dial which is mentioned 
in the account of the miraculous cure of 
his son Ilezekiah, thirteen years after the 
death of Aliaz. This is perhaps the first dial 
on record, and is 140 years hefore Thales, 
and nearly 400 years before Aristotle and 
Plato, and just a little previous to tlie lunar 
eclipses ohserved at Babylon, as recorded by 
Ptolemy. Dials are of various construction, 
according to the presentation of the plane of 
the dial. 

(1) The polar-dial has a plane parallel to the 
axis of the earth and perpendicular to the 
meridian of the place. In this case, the style 
is parallel to the plane of the dial, and the 
hour-lines are parallel straight lines, whose 
distances from the meridional line are respec- 
tively proportioned to the tangents of the 
angles which the hour-planes make with the 
plane of the meridian. 

(2) The common dial has a horizontal plane, 
and makes with the style an angle equal to 
the latitude of the place, the style preserving 
its parallelism to the earth's axis. Tiiis be- 
comes a polar-dial at the equator, as the plane 
of the dial is also parallel to the earth's axis. 
At other latitudes, the hour-lines intersect 
each other in the point in which the style 
intersects the plane of the dial. The angles 
which the hour-lines make with each other 
and with the meridional line cutting the XII. 
depend upon the latitude. 

(3) The vertical dial has a plane fixed to a 
wall, tower, or house. The determination of 
the hour-lines is similar to the case of the 
horizontal dial, but the angle formed by the 
gnomon and dial-plane is the complement of 
the latitude, the style preserving its parallel- 
ism with the earth's axis as before. Varieties 





VERTICAL DIAL, etJdr cuciiT, iEMPLE. 

of the vertical dial are found with those 
having presentatiooa east, west, &c. When 
the plane is east or west, it is in the meridian, 
is parallel to the vertical plane of the style, 
and the hour-lines are all parallel. When a 
wall dial is not perpendicular, it is said to be 
declined. When it does not face directly one of 
the four cardinal points, it is called a vertical 
declined dial. The dial shows true or solar 
time, and not the mean time of a well-regu- 


lated clock. The dial agrees with such a 
clock four days in the year. 

(4) An azimuth dial has a style perpendicu- 
lar to the ] »hme of the horizon, and marks the 
sun s azimuth. The pocket sun-dial has a 
little compass for adjustment, and, of course, 
is only moderately exact at its calculated 
latitude. (Knight.) 

2. The graduated and numbered face-plate 
of a watch or clock. A dial-plate. 


* 3. A watch. 

" Aud. then he drew a dial from bU poke. 


4. A miner's compass. 

H. Technically: 

I. Mach. : A circularly graduated plate on 
which an index -finger marks revolutions, 
pressure, or what not, in a register, counter, 
or meter. 

2. Lapidary: An instrument for holding 
the dop on the end of which the gem is 
cemented while exposetl to the lap or wheel. 
It has adjustments as to inclination, and also 
axial, with markers indicating degrees in ad- 
justment, so as to portion out the circumfer- 
ence of the stone in facets forming chords of 
specific arcs at given depths. [Angulometer.] 

3. Teleg. : An insulated stationary wheel 
having alternating conducting and noo-con- 
ducting portions against which the point of a 
spring key is in frictional contact. 


dial -lock, s. A lock provided with one 
or more dials, having a series of letters or 
figures on them. Each dial has a hand or 
pointer connected by a spindle with a wheel 
inside the lock ; on the wheel is a notch 
which lias to be brought into a certain posi- 
tion before the bolt can be moved There are 
false notches to add to the difficulty of finding 
the true notch in each wheel. To adjust the 
notches to their proper position, a nut on the 
back of the wheel is loosened, and the pointer 
is set at any letter or figure chosen by the 
user. [Permutation- lock.] (Knight.) 


dial-plate, s. 

Horol. : The face on which the divisions 
indicating the hours aad minutes are placed. 

’■ Hia characters are like watches with dial-plates of 
transparent crystal ; they show you the hour like 
others, and the inward mechanism ia ad visible. "— 
Carlyle : Heroes and Hero IV or ship, lect. iii. 

dial -wheel, s . 

Horol. : One of those wheels placed hetween 
the dial ami pillar plate of a watch. Also 
called minute-wheel works. 


dial-work, s. 

Horol. : The motion work between the dial 
and movement plate of a watch. 

di-al, v.t. [Dial, s.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : To measure with or upon 
a dial. 

“ Hours of that true time which ia dialled in beavenu” 
Talfourd. 

2. Min. : To survey by means of a dial. 


di-al-dane, s. [Pref. di; Eng. ald(ol ), and 
sutf. -ane.] 

Chem. : CaH^O^ A compound obtained 
by the action of hydrochloric acid aud two 
molecules of alcohol, CHs'CH^HJCHo'COH, 
a molecule of water being liberated. - Dial- 
dano dissolves in boiling water, and crystal- 
lizes out in cooling in hrilliant scales, which 
melt at 139°. It is only slightly soluble iu 
ether. Its aqueous solution reduces silver 
oxide with formation of a mirror. 

di al- dan -ic, a. [Eng. dialdan(e); suff. -ic.) 
Pertaining to, or derived from, dialdaue(q.v.). 


dialdanic acid. s. 

CH*CH 2 *CH(OH) ch 3 
Chem.: CaH^O^or t! 

CH-CH(OH)-CH 2 -CO OH 
A monobasic acid, obtained by heating an 
aqueous solution of dialdane with silver oxide, 
or by the action of potassium permanganate at 
ordinary temperatures, and is obtained in a 
free state by decomposing the silver salt with 
H-iS. It is soluble in water, alcohol, and 
ether. It forms large colourless monoclinic 
crystals, which melt at 80® aod boil at 198°. 
It forms crystalline salts. 


di’-a-lcct, $. [Fr. dialecte, from Lat dialectus 
= a manner of speaking ; Gr. 5idAe«ros (dia- 
lektos)= discourse, speech, dialect ; 8ta\eyop.ai 
( dialegomai ) = to discourse.] [Di\logue.] 


1. The forms or idioms of a language peculiar 
to a particular limited district nr people, as 
distinguished from the. literary language of 
the main body of tin* people. Dialects are 
influenced in their character by considerations 
of climatic, physical, and natural peculiari- 
ties ; they arc branches of a parent language 
modified by time, place, aud other acciucots, 
and they frequently retain the true forms of 
the original tongue, 

•’Our rustic dialect." Wordsworth : Michael. 

2. A style, of language. 

" This book was writ III fiucb ft dialect. 

Ajs may the udnda of listless men affect." 

liunyan: Apology. 

H For the difference between dialect and 
language , see Lanouage. 

* di-a-lect, v.t. [Dialect, s.] To speak as a 
diale*ct. 

“ By corruption of speech they false dialed and 
mi sae- sound it."— tfashe : Lenten Stujfe. 

* dl-a-lec -tal, a. [Eng. dialect; -ah] Of or 
pertaining to* a dialect ; dialectic. 

" The principal dialectal and grammatical peculiari- 
ties of the poem."— S. J. Berrtage : Sir Fer umbras 
(Intrud.J, |>. 20 . 

di-a-lcc tic, * di-a-lcc -tick, dia-lec- 
tlC-al, u. & s . [.Gr. 8iaheKriKo<i ( dialektikos ), 
fromTiiaAcKTOs (dialektos) = a speech, a dialect 
(q.v.).] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Of or pertaining to a dialect or dialects ; 
dialectal. 

’‘This department of dialectical study." — Dr. J A. 
11. Murray : Dialects of Gotland, p. 90. 

2. Distinguished by or possessing a peculiar 
dialect. 

" A local worker in each dialectical district."— 
Dr. J. A. B. Murray : Dialects of Scotland, p. 9L 

3. Logical, argumentative ; pertaining to 
logic. 

“ In mere dialectical skill he had very few aupe= 
riors.”— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., cb. xiv. 

4. Designed for the study of philosophical 
questions ; as, the Dialectic Society. 

B. As subst. : [Dialectics.] 

di-a-lec -tiC al ly, adv . [Eng. dialectical; 
dy.] 

1. In mauner of a dialect; as regards dia- 
lect ; in a dialect. 

" In Latin itself an original d changes dialectically 
with l."~ Max Muller selected Essay*. L 4y8 (note). 

2. Logically ; in a logical mauuer. 

‘*He discoursed or reasoned dialectically." —South : 
Sermons, vol. iv., ser. L 

di a-lec-ti cian, 5. [Eng. dialectic ; 

Chie skilled in dialectics ; a logician, a 
reasoner. 

** Let us see if doctors or dvtlectirians 
Will dare to dispute my definitions." 

Longfellow; Holden Legend, v L 

di-a-lec’-tics, * di-a-lec-tiques, di-a- 
lec'-tlc, s. [Gr. rj 5taAe*TiK») Te'xvr} (he dialek- 
tike technl)—W\c art of logic or reasoning; 
fiioAfyoficu (dialegomai) ~ to discourse, to 
reason.] 

I, Of the form dialectics : 

1. That branch of logic which teaches the 
rules and methods of reasoning or arguing, or 
of discriminating truth from error ; the ap- 
plication of logical principles to discursive 
reasoning. By Plato it was used in the fol- 
lowing senses : 

(1) Discussion by dialogue, as a method of 
scientific investigation. 

(2) The method of investigating the truth 
by aualysis. 

(3) The science of ideas, or of the nature 
and law of being. 

2. The logic of probabilities, as opposed to 
the doctrine of demonstration and scieotitia 
deduction. 

II. Of the form dialectic : 

1. The logic of appearances or illusions, 
whether these arise from accident or error, or 
from those necessary limitations which origin- 
ate in the constitution of the human intellect. 
As logical or formal, it treats of the sources 
of error or illusion and their destruction ; as 
transceodental, it is the exposure of that 
natural error or illusion arising from human 
reason itself, which is ever inclined to look 
upon phenomena as things in themselves, and 
cognitions a priori as properties adhering to 
these things, and in such way to form the 
super-sensible, according to this assumed cog- 
nition of things iu themselves. ( Ogilvie , <tc.) 
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2. The method of dissecting, dividing, sub- 
dividing, and analyzing a subject, so as to 
ascertain the proper arguments by which to 
investigate, attack, or defend it. 

f di a lcc-tol'-o-gcr, s. [Gr. SiaAe*™* (dm- 
lektos - ... a dialect ; Adyos (logos) — a dis- 
course, and Eng. sutf. -er.) One who studies 
or is skilled in dialectology. 

**TJu» county presents to the dialeetologer two 
varieties of English dialect."— Athemcum, April 23, 
1831. 

t di a lec tol' 6 gist, s. [Btn&.dkdectolog(y); 
-isf.j A dialeetologer. 

dl-a-lcc-tol'-o-gy, s. [Gr. acdAexros (dia- 
lektos) = ... a dialect, and Aoyos (logos) - a 
discourse.] That branch of philology which 
deals with the nature and relation of dialects. 

* dT-a-lec tor, s. [Eng. dialect; -or.] Ono 
skilled id dialectics ; a dialectician. 

* dz'-al-ist, 5 . [Eng. dial; -is!.] A con- 
structor of dials. 

“Sclentlflck dlalist* . . . Imv’o found out rules to 
mark out the Irregular motion of the shadow in all 
Latitudes and on all planes."— Moxon : Mech. Dialling. 

di dl ka-l'-a-mlde, s. [Prefi di ; Eng. 
alkal(i); and amu/e.] 

Chem. : An organic nitrogenous compound 
derived from two molecules of ammonia, by 
replacing the hydrogen partly by acid and 
partly by basic radicals, as, Ethyl-carba- 
mide, No’CO^'CoHs'Hg j dimethyl - oxaioidc 

NV(CH 3 ) 2 (C 2 02 )"-li 2 - 

di al la-ge, s. [Gr. AiaWayg (diallage) = 
an interchange, a ditference : 6 id tdio) = be- 
tween, and dAAa'rcrw (alkisso) = to change ; 
aAAos (alios) = other.] 

1. Rhet : a figure of speech by whieh argu- 
ments, having been first considered from 
various points of view, are then hrought all 
to bear on one point 

2. Min. : A non -aluminous variety of pyr- 
oxene ; colour greyish-green to bright grass- 
green ; lustre of cleavage surface pearly, some- 
times nietalloidal or brassy. Hardness, 4 ; 
ap. gr., 3*2— 3*35, Common, especially in 
serpentine rocks. 

m , ( 1 ) Metalloidal diallage : 

Min. : The same as Enstatite (q.v.). 

(2) Green diallage : 

Min.: The same as Smaraodite (q.v.). 

dl-al-lag'-lC, a. [Eng. rfuiMay(e); -ic.] Per- 
taining to or formed of diallage. 

diallagic-augite, diallagoid aug- 
ite, s. A form of pyroxene intermediate in 
character between augite and diallage. Its 
sections can be distinguished from ordinary 
augite by the occurrence of straight and 
parallel fissures or striae, which, in the longi- 
tudinal sections of the crystals, eross the 
coarser cleavage planes at angles from 70° to 
# 0 % The mineral is not diohroic, and polar- 
izes in strong colours, the crystal sections 
sometimes presenting iris- coloured margins. 
(Rutley: On Rocks, pp. 125, 125.) 

* di' al lei, a. [Gr. it = Stb (dia) = through, 
across, and aAA 7 jAuu/ (allelon) — of one another. 
Cf. parallel.] Crossing, intersecting. 

di -al-lihg, $. Si a. [Eng. dial ; -ing.) 

A. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : The art, scienee, or of 
constructing dials. 

2. Mining : Surveying with a dial, a method 
followed by miners to determine the course of 
a vein. 

B. As adj. : Used iu the art of dialling 
(Ash.) 

dialling-glohe, s. An instrument for 
drawing all sorts of dials. (Ash.) 

dialling lines, or scale, s. Graduated 
lines or rules on the edges of quadrants, &c., 
made to facilitate the construction of dials. 

dialling-sphere, s. A dialling-globe. 

I dl-al'-lo-gitc, s. [Dialooite.] 

\) _ 

di-al -lyl, s. [Pref. di — twice, twofold, and 
Eng. ally l (q v.).] 

Chem.: C<jH 10 , or H 2 C = CH CH 2 CH 2 CH = 
CHo. A hydrocarbon obtained bv the action 
of sodium on allyl iodide, H 2 C = CHCH 2 l, and 
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by distilling allyl-mercuric-iodide, C ;{ H s Ilgl, 
with potassium eyauido, KCN. Diallyl is a 
pungent ethereal liquid, boiling at 59*. It 
unites with bromine, forming u crystalline 
tetrabromide, C(jHioBr 4 , which melts at 63°. 

diallyl carhlnol, s. 

Chem. : (C 3 H 5 )/C 1 I( 01 I). A monatomic 
alcohol obtained by the action of zinc on a 
mixture of allyl iodide. C 3 H 5 I, and ethyl for- 
mate, II CO OOoHs. The crude product con- 
sists of diallyl and diallyl-carbinol and a liigh- 
boiling product. Diallyl-earbinol boila at 
151*, unites with bromine, forming a tetra- 
bromide. Pcntaehloride of phosphorus, PCI 5 , 
forms a mono-chlor-hepline, C 7 II 11 Cl, or 
(CgH^'CHC, which boils at 140% being 
partly converted into heptoue, C-Uin, which 
boils at 115*. 

diallyl urea, i 

Chemistry : Diallyl - carbamide, sinapoline, 
C 7 H ] 2 N>), orX 2 (CU)''.(CQlI 5 ) 2 II 2 . Obtained by 
the action of oxide of lead on sulpho-cyauateof 
allyl (oil of mustard). C 3 H s *CNS, or by heating 
cyanate of allyl, C 3 Li 5 CNO, with water. It 
crystallizes in shining laminae, which melt at 
100% and is soluble in alcohol and ether. The 
aqueous aulutiou is alkaline to test paper. 

di al' lyl one, s. [Pref. di = twice, twofold ; 
Eng. allyl (q.v.), and sutf. -ene.] 

Chem. : A hydrocarbon, Cgllg, isomeric 

with benzene. [Proparoylene.] 

t dl-a log-ic al, a. [Gr. 6taAoy«bs (duilogi- 
kos), from 6 id*Aoyos (dialogos) = a dialogue 
(q.v.).] Pertaining to or of the nature of a 
dialogue. 

“That dialogieall deputation with Z&ckariuA.’ — 
Burton : A wit. Aldan . p. 25a 

t di-a^ldgf Tc-aT ly, a<lv. [Eng. dialogical; 
-ly.] After the ’mauner of a dialoguo ; by way 
of dialogue. 

* dl-al -d-gism, s. [Gr. fiioAbyioyia (dialo- 
gisnui) = a discourse or argument.] An ima- 
ginary conversation or dialogue between two 
or more persons. 

** Enlarging what they wonld say hy bold ami rm- 
usual metaphors, by their dialogisms and colloquies." 
— Stokes : On the Minor Prophets (lt55l>), Prel. 

* dial -o-gist, s. [Eng. dialag(ite); -ist.] 

1 . One who takes part in a dialogue. 

“Varro. one of the duilof/ists, said to him."— War- 
burton ; Dir. Leg., bk. iiL, ch. iii. 

2. A writer of dialogues. 

“The characters or personages employed hy <rar new 
orthodox dialogisls"— Shaftesbury : Atucell. Rejl., ch. 
it., mis. 5. 

* di a-lo^gist ic, a. [Gr. S(aAoy«7T{*os (dia- 
logistikos), from 6 iaAoyo? (dialogos) - a dia- 
logue.] Having the form or nature of a 
dialogue. 

* di-a 16 gist -ic-al, a. [Eng. dialogistic; 
-at] Making use ol dialogue. 

“ Two dialogistical conjurers, with their dramatick 
enchantments, change the scene."— icon. Lib. or But. 
of Pamphlets (1715), p. 1S&. 

* di -a-lo -gist -lc-al-ly, adv. [Eng. dinfo- 
gistical ; -ly.] Byway of dialogue; dialogi- 
cally. 

“In his Prophecy he (Alalachij proceeds most duxlo- 
gistically."—Bp . Richardson: On the Old Testament, p. 
•Hu. v 

*.dl-al '-6-git e, s. [Gr. 6«xAoy»j (dialoge) = 

doubt, and Eng. suff. -itc.] 

Min. : The same as Rhodonosite (q.v.). 

* di-al -o-g^ze, * di al' o^guize, v.t. [Gr. 
SiaXoyi^ofiai (dialogisnmai) ~ to argue, to dis- 
course.] To discourse in dialogue. 

** These interlocutory and dialog uising dreams were 
not unknown even to the very heathens, Pother by : 
Arheomastix, p. 126. 

di'-a logue, s. [Fr. dialogue ; Sp., Port., & 
Ital. dialogo , from Lat dotlogos; Gr. SidAoyo? 

( dialogos ) = a conversation ; fitoAeyo/uat (diale- 
gomai) — to converse.] 

L A conversation or disconrse between two 
or more persons ; a formal conversation, as in 
theatrical performances, &c., in whieh two or 
more persons carry on a conversation. 

*' In that dialogue betwixt him and Peter."— Burt on : 

A nut. Aldan., p. 253. 

2. A written composition in which a subject 
is treated by way of an imaginary conversa- 
tion between two or more persons. 

“It is somewhat singular that so many modern 
dialogue-writrrt should have failed in thb particular." 
— War ton Essay on Pope. 


1 For the diflerenre between dial >gue and 
conversation, aco Conversation. 

* di -a-ldguc, v.i. Al t. [Dialogue, *.] 

A. Intrans. : To hold a dialogue , to con verse, 
to confer. 

“ Dost dialogue with thy shadow V 

Hhakesp. . Timon. IL 2. 

B. Trans. : To put into the form of a dialogue. 

“And dialogued for Mm wh&t he would say, 

Anit'd their own will#, and made their will* obey.* 
Shakes p. Isover t Complaint, Vti. 133. 

di'-a^-losc, s. [Mod. Lat. dial(iuiit), and Eng., 
<kc., sullix -ose. ] 

Chem. : A substance resembling disintegrated 
cellulose obtained from the pericarp of a Chinese 
leguminous plant (a species of Dialium). It 
swells up in water to a bulky, colourless jelly, 
the gummy part of which is not precipitated 
by baryta water, basic lead acetate, oralcohoL 
The desiccated amorphous substance dissolves 
in strong sulphuric acid, but does not thereby 
acquire the property of being coloured by 
iodine. (IFaffs ; Diet. Chem.) 

di-ak-liir'-a-mide, $. [Eng. di/xhir(ic), and 
amide.] 

Chem. : C 4 H 5 N ? Os, or N (C 4 H :t X 2 0 3 )'H-.. 

An amide obtained by mixing together allox- 
antin and chloride ammonium solutions, treed, 
from air by boiling; it ciystallizes out in 
white hard needles, whieh are turned red by 
traces of ammonia ; they are insoluble in cold 
water. By the action of nitrous acid it is 

- converted into alloxan ; by boiling with am- 
monia, dialuramide yields murexidc. 

di-a^lur ate, «. [LUaluric acid.] 

di a ltir'-ic, a. [Pret.di; Eng. alloxan), and 

wrtc.] 

dialuric-acid, 5 . 

Chemistry: C 4 H 4 X 2 0 4 . Tartronyl - urea, 
CO^^g.^Q^CH’UH. Obtained by reducing 
alloxan with zinc and hydrochloric acid, and 
from dibrora-barbituric acid, Ly reducing it 
with H 2 S. Dial uric acid crystallizes in needles, 
and forms compounds with metaLs, called 
dialurates. It turns red in the air, absorbing 
oxygen, and is converted into alloxantin. 

di-al y-car'-pous, a. [Gr. SiaAu'w (dialuo) 
= to separate, and xapiros (karpos) = fruit ] 

Dot. : Applied to plants of which the carpels 
are not united, but of which the fruit is com- 
posed of several free carpels. 

di-al-y-pet’-a-Ian, s. pi. [Gr. StoAum (diaUto) 
= to separate, and neraAop (petalon) — a leal’.] 

Bot. : The same as Poeypetalj 1 : (q.v.). 

di-a-lyph -yl lous, a. [Gr. 6taAvw (dudtto) 

— to separate, and ^»vAAov (phvllon) = a leaf.] 

But. : The same as Dialysepaixjus (q.v.). 

di-a-lyse, di'-a lyze, v.t. [Dialysis.] 

Cher n. : To separate by a dialyzer, or the 
process of dialysis (q.v.). 

di-al-y-sep’-a-lous, a. [Gr. fiioAum (diatuo) 

— to separate ; Eng. sepal, and sutf. -ous.] 

Bot. : Applied to flowers, the calices of which 

are separate ; polysepalous. 

dl-a-ly§-er, di -a-lyz-er, s. [Eng. dm- 

ly$(e); -er.] 

Chem. : The parchment paper or septum 
stretched over a wood or india-rubber ring, 
used in the process of dialysis. 

dial-y-sis, s. [Gr. SidXvtrvi (d ial us is) ~ a 
loosening, a separating : 81 a (dia), iuteus., and 
Avu> (luo) = to loose, to dissolve.] 

1. Rhet.: A figure of speech, by which con- 
nectives are omitted ; asyndeton. 

2. Print. : The same as Diuresis (q.v.). 

3. Med. : Exhaustion, weakness, loss of 
strength. 

4. Chem. : A process of analysis depending 
upon the differential rate of the diffusion of 
liquids through porous septa. Uncrystallizable 
bodies diffuse much more slowly than crystal- 
lizable one^, 90 that sugar may be separated 
from gum, or salt from gelatine by merely al- 
lowing their solutions in water to be subjected 
to the action of a parchment paper septum 
or dialysi9 for a few hours. The septum is 
stretched over a wood or india-rubber ring, 
the edges drawn up and fastened by ao outer 
rim. it is then allowed to float on water. 
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The substance to be dialyzed is poured on 
to the septum, when diffusion immediately 
begins, the crystallized elemeats passing 
through and being dissolved io the pure 
water, while the colloid remains behind. 
Dialysis affords an easy method of detecting 
the presence of poisons, most of those com- 
monly used being crystalloids, as arsenic, 
strychnine, oxalic acid, &c. [Colloid, 
Crystalloid.] 

dl-a-lyt-ic, a. [Gr. SiuAim/co? ( dialutikos ) = 
able to dissolve, from SiaAvw (diahio).] Per- 
taining to dialysis ; unloosing, relaxing. 

dl-a-mag'-net, s. [Gr. Sia (dia) = through, 
and Eng. magnet (q.v.).J A body or substance 
having diamagnetic polarity. 

di a-mag-net -ie, a. & s. [Gr. 5i d (dm) = 
through, across, and Eng. magnetic (q.v.).] 

A. Asadj. : Pertaining to or exhibiting the 
phenomena of diamagnetism. The term is 
applied to certain bodies which, when magnet- 
ized and suspended freely, take up a position 
at right angles to the magnetic meridian— that 
is, either due west or due east. The principal 
of such substaaees are antimony, bismuth, 
cadmium, copper, gold, lead, mercury, silver, 
tin, zinc, and most solid, liquid, or gaseous 
substances. 

** For diamagnetic Bnbstancea (such as hwimith) it is 
negative.-— Everett : The C. 0. S. System o/ Units (1875), 
cli. x., p. 59, 

B, As subst.: A substance which, when 
magnetized and suspended freely, takes up a 
position at right angles to the magnetic 
meridian. 

di -a-mag net '-ie-al-ly, adv. [Eng. dia- 
magnetic ; -al ; -ly.] In a diamagnetic manner ; 
according to the principles of diamagnetism. 

di-a-mag'-net-i^m, s. [Gr. 8ti (dia) = 
through, across, and Eng. magnetism (q.v.).] 

1. That branch of magnetism which treats 
of diamagnetic substances and phenomena. 

2. That influence which causes a substance, 
when, magnetized and suspended freely, to 
take up a position at right angles to the mag- 
netic meridian. 

•di-a-man-tine, a. [Mid. Eng. diamant = 
adamant, diamond, and Eng. adj. suff. dne .] 
Adamantine. 

” In Destiny’s hard diamantine rock." 

Sylvester : Du Bartas (1621), p, 82. 

di am’-et-cr, * diametre, s. [Fr. dfometre ; 
Lat. diametros ; Gr. SiajmeTpo? (diametros) = a 
diagonal, a diameter ; 5 laj&eTpetu (diametreo) — 
to measure through or across : Sid (dia) = 
through, across, and /xeTpeiu (metreo) = to 
measure.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : The length of a line passing 
through the centre of any ohject from one side 
to the other : hence, equivalent to the width 
©r thickness of the body. 

"The bay of Maples is the most delightful one that I 
ever saw: it lies it) almost a round figure of about 
thirty mi lea in the diameter."— Addison : Italy. 

II. Technically : 

1. Arch. : The measure across the lower 
part of the shaft of a column. This being 
divided ioto sixty parts, called minutes, gives 
a scale by which all the parts of the order can 
be measured. A module is half the diameter, 
or thirty minutes. 

2. Geometry: 

(1) A line drawn passing through the centre 
of a circle or other curvilinear figure, and 
terminating each way in the circumference. 
That point which bisects all lines drawn 
through a figure from side to side is called a 
centre, and every line drawn through a centre 
and terminating in the circumference or oppo- 
site boundaries is a diameter. Every circle 
has an infinite number of diameters. A 
diameter which is perpendicular to the chords 
which it bisects is called an axis. A circle 
has an infinite number of axes, every diameter 
being an axis. The parabola has one axis, and 
each of the other conic aectious two axes. 

(2) A diagonal (q.v.). 

* di-a m et'-ral, “ di a-met -rall, a, & s. 

[Eng. diameter ; -al.) 

A. As adjcctiw ; 

1. Of or pertaining to a diameter. 

2. Diametrical ; directly opposed. 

“ So diametrall 

©ne to another. w»d bo much opposed.* 

Ben J <>nsan : Magnetic Lady. i. 1. 


B. As subst. : A diameter, a diagonal. 

•'Ey decussjitive diametral*, quiucuncinll lines and 
angles.' — Browne : Harden of Cyrus, ch. id. 

diametral curve, s. 

Math. : A curved line which bisects a system 
of parallel chords drawn in any given curve. 

diametral-plan©, s. 

Math. : A plane which bisects a system of 
parallel chords drawa in a surface. If a dia- 
metral plane is perpendicular to the chords 
which it bisects, it is called a principal plane 
of the surface. 

diametral-surface, s. 

Math. : A curved surface, which bisects a 
system of parallel chords drawn in the surface, 
a particular case of which is the diametral 
plane. 

* di-a-met' ral ly, adv. [Eng. diametral; 
•ly.] Diametrically ; in a directly opposite 
manner. 

"Christian piety is, beyond all other things, diamet - 
rally opposed to profanenesa aud Impiety of actions.” 
— Hammond. 

di-a met-ric al, * di-a-met-rie, u. 

[Efng. diameter; - al , -ic.] 

1. Lit. : Of or pertaining to a diameter; 
forming or describing a diameter. 

2. Fig. : Directly opposed ; as far removed 
as possible, as though at the opposite ends of 
a diameter. 

"The siu of calumny is set in a most diametrical 
opposition to the evangelical precept of loving our 
neighbours as ourselves . —Government of the Tongue. 

di-a met-ric -ally, adv. [Eng. diametrical ; 

*#•] 

1. Lit. : Like a diameter ; directly across or 
opposite. 

" Thus intercepted in its passage the vapour, which 
cannot penetrate the stratum diametrically, glides 
along the lower surface of it.” — Woodward. 

2. Fig. : In a manner directly opposed or 
opposite. 

” A puhlic functionary might receive diametrically 
Opposite orders.’*— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. XV. 

dl-a-mic -ton, s. [Gr. <W (dia) = through, 
and fiiKTos ( miktos ) = mixed, blended.] 

Arch. : The Roman method of building a 
wall, with regular ashlar work on the out- 
sides, and filled in with rubhle between. It is 
similar to emplecton (q.v.), but without the 
diatoai, or binding stones, which go through 
the thickness of the walls, showing ou both 
sides. (Gwilt.) 

di'-a-mide, s. [Pref. di — twice, twofold, 
and Eng., &c. amide (q.v.).] 

Chem. : A name given to orgaaic nitrogenous 
bodies which are derived from two molecules 
of ammonia, NoH 2 H->H 2 ; the hydrogen being 
replaced wholly or 1 tartly by acid radicals. 
Diamides are divided into : ( 1 ) Primary dia- 
mides, in which two atoms of hydrogen are 
replaced by one diatomic acid radical, as oxa- 
mide, N 2 (C 2 0 2 ) 'Ho’Hn. These differ from 
the normal ammonium salts of their acids in 
containing two atoms less of water. They 
can be formed by the action of ammonia on 
the ethers of the acids, or on the chlorides of 
acid radicals, by heating normal ammonium 
aalts of dibasic acids. When boiled with 
dilute acids, they take up two molecules of 
H 2 0, and yield the acid and NH 3 . With 
nitrous acid, HN0 2 , they evolve nitrogen, 
and the acid is reformed. Thus oxamide, 
N.JC 0 O 0 H 4 + 2 HNO* = 2N 2 +2H 2 0-F(C00H ) 2 
oxalic acid. ( 2 ) Secondary diamldes, in. which 
four atoms of hydrogen are replaced by two 
diatomic acid radicals, or by one diatomic and 
two monatomic acid radicals. ( 3 ) Tertiary 
diamides, in which all the hydrogen is re- 
placed by acid radicals, of which one at least 
must he dibasic, as trisuccinamide, which is 
formed by the action of argento-succina- 
mide, 2(N GiH^VAg), on chloride of suecinyl, 
C 4 H 40 o'Cl 2 =N 2 (£ : 4 H 40 2 )" 3 . (B r u/fs; Diet, of 
Chem.) 

di-am'-id-d-, in compos. [Prpf. di = twice, 
twofold, and Eng., &c. amido (q.v.).] 

Chem. : Compounds in which the radical 
aniidogen, (NH.»)', is contained twice, having 
replaced two atoms of hydrogen, as diamido- 
benzene, CgH^NUoV- 

di'-a mine, s. [Pref. di = twice, twofold, 
and Eng. amine (q.v.).] 

Chem. : A compound derived from two mole- 
cules of ammonia, N 2 H 2 H 2 H 0 , by replacing 


the hydrogen wholly or partly by basic radi- 
cals. Diamines are divided into : (1) Primary 
diamines, in which two atoms of hydrogen 
are replaced by 0110 diatomic base radical, aa 
ethylen-amine, NolCoIU)"!!^ (2) Secondary 
diamides, in which four atoms of hydrogen 
are replaced by two diatomic base radicals, as 
diethyleo-amine, N 2 (C 2 H 4 >/'U 2 . Both the 
primary and secondary amines are formed by 
the action of ethylm-bromide on ammonia. 
They contain the diatomic hydrocarbon radical 
ethylen, C 2 H 4 ". (3) Tertiary diamines, in 

which all the hydrogen is replaced, either by 
three diatomic base radicals, as tri-ethylen- 
amine, N^C^lliV', or by two diatomic and 
two monatomic basic radicals, as di-ethylen- 
diphenyl-amine, N 2 (Cn 4 ) 2 '(C 6 II 5 ; ):>, which is 
formed by the action of chloride of ethylene 
on phenylamine. (Watts : Diet, of Chem.) 

di a - mend, di-a - maundc, * di- a- 
maunt, * di-ay-mont, * dy-a mand, 
* dy-a-mawnte, * dy-a-mewnte, s. & 

a. [Fr. diarrumt , constructed upon -dimant, 
a shortened form of adimant = adamant. 
Diez, in his Wortcrbuch d. roman. Sprachen, 
p. 123, supposes that it was under the influ- 
ence of the word diafano = translucent, that 
adamante in ItaL was changed ioto diamante. 
Sp diante ; Ger. & Dut. diamnnt. The word 
is a doublet of adamant (q.v.).] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* I. Adamant. 

2. Iu the aawe sense as II. 5. 

3 .Baseball: A hall-ground; spec., the space 
enclosed by the baae lines. 

II. Technically: 

1. Geom.: A geometrical figure, a lozenge or 
rhomb. The name is conferred upon nuts and 
holt-heads of that form ; also upon gravers 
which are rhombal, and not square iu cross 
section. 

2. Glazing: A small piece of diamond, 
mounted in a handle, used for cutting glass ; 
a glazier’s diamond (q.v.). 

3. Frint. : A small kind of type used in 
English printing. 

Tbit Uni i> pno t,d io Dl.mooi tfp«. 

4. Cards: 

(1) Sing. : One of a suit in a pack of cards, 
the pips on which are diamond-shaped. 

(2) PI. : A suit of such cards. 

5. Min. : An isometric mineral or precious 
stone, found of various colours, from white or 
colourless, through yellow, red, orange, green, 
blue or brown, to black. It is transparent 
and translucent, with octahedral cleavage, 
highly perfect. It is composed of pure carbon, 
and can be completely burned to carbon 
dioxide between the poles of a powerful 
battery. The back planes reflect all the light 
that strikes them at an angle exceeding 24° 13', 
whence comes the peculiar brilliancy of the 
gem. It is the hardest substance kaown, 
being able to scratch all other minerals. 
Hardness, 10 ; ap. gr., 3 ‘52 — 3.55. When cut 
and polished, a cGamond of perfect shape and 
colour weighing one carat is worth about £100. 
[Carat.] The value of heavier stones, up to 
twenty carats, is roughly calculated by multi- 
plying the square of the weight in carats by 
the price per carat ; above twenty carats the 
value increases at a much more rapid rate. The 
slightest tinge of colour greatly affects the com- 
mercial value. Blue- white is an exceedingly 
rare colour, and one of this shade, knosvn as 
the “Hope” diamond, though only weighing 4* 
carats, but of peculiar beauty and brilliancy, is 
valued at £l25,ooo. Diamonds have been fouud 
in India, Brazil, Ac.; the principal source of sup- 
ply is now the South African Diamond Fields, 
discovered in 1»67, the exports from which 
amounted in 18*7 to over S2U,oOO,UOO. Diamonds 
are used for many purposes. The powder is 
used by the lapidary for polishing gems ; 
small fragments are set and used by glaziers 
for cutting glass [Glazier’s diamond], while 
larger specimens are used for boring or drill- 
ing [Diamond-drill]. They are also used by 
engravers for etching points. They’ are cut in 
various forms, and the value is commonly 
increased threefold by skilful cutting. 

Sir Isaac Newton suggested that the dia- 
mond is combustible, but the first to establish 
the fact were the Florentine Academicians, in 
1694 ; they succeeded in burning it in the 
focus of a large lens. Lavoisier, in 1772, 
examined the results of combustion, which 
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allowed it to be pure crystalline form of 
carbon. Among the celebrated diamonds may 
be noted the foil owing ; 

Oreat Mogul: Found in 1550, m Golcomla, 
and seen by Tavernier. Weighed 703 carats ; 
cut to 270 carats (carat = 4 grams). 

Russian : Taken from a Hr.thuiiiiicnl idol by 
a French soldier; Hdd ti> the Un^iaii Count 
Orlutl and presented h.v him to tlic Kin press 
Catharine. Weight lb I carats. 

Pitt : Brought from India by Mr. Pitt, the 
grandfather of the iiret Earl of Chatham ; sold 
to the Regent Duke of Orleans, m 1717. lor 
£135,00(1. Weighed alien rough, 110 carats; 
cut to 136$ carats. Napoleon placed it in the 
hilt of hia aword. 

Koh-i-noor . Captured by the English at the 
taking of the Punjab. Presented to the ijm*en 
by the East 1 hi ha, ( 'nmpany in lx5o ; weighed 
in the rough H(HI carats, cut to lstv l it* carats, 
reent to IOHJ.j carats. 

Austrian . A rose-cut diamond, l TP s' carats. 

It is stated that, on .lime 30, l.s'.M, a diamond, 
of line quality, weigh iug'J73 carats was tumid 
in the Smith African mines, It is valued at 
$5,00i ),ooo, and i« i n the Bank of England vaults. 

B. /is adjective .* 

1. Made or set with diamonds ; aa, a diamond 
bracelet. 

2. Resembling a diamond in shape; diamond* 
■Imped. 

Obvious compounds : Diamond - kilted, 
diamond-merchant, diamond-mine. 

diamond heetle, $. 

Eutom. : Entimns imperialis, a splendid 
coleopterous insect belonging to the family 
Cureulionidse. It is a native of South America. 

diamond borer, s. [Diamond-drili,.] 

diamond bort, s. Fragments of dia- 
monds which are too small for jewelry. 

diamond-cutter, s . One whose trade is 
to cut diamonds. 

Diamond-cutter's vomjxiss : 

Diamond-cutting : An instrument used to 
measure the inclination of the shies of jewels. 
It is a movable arm inserted at an angle of 45* 
Into a metallic base. 

diamond-cutting, s. The art of cutting 
diamonds. Until 147b, when de Berghem, of 
Bruges, first discovered this art, the diamond 
in Europe was worn uncut ; the four great 
atones in the mantle of Charlemagne furnish- 
ing an example ; but the art was practised 
long before in India, the facing of the Koh-i- 
noor dating back into uncertain time. The 
diamond is cut in three forms, the Brilliant, 
the Rose, and the Table, and their respective 
val ties are i n the order named. The form a dia- 
mond shall assume is determined hy its shape 
in the rough, the duty of the lapidary being 
to cut it so as to sacrifice as little as possible 
of the stone, and obtain the greatest surface, 
refraction and general beauty. The rough 
diamond is fixed in a cup, leaving the part 
exposed which is to be removed to form one 
facet. The projecting portion is then re- 
moved by attrition against another diamond 
similaily set, or by means of diamond-dust 
and oil upon a disk, wheel, or wire, ac- 
cording to circumstances. When one facet 
la finished, the stnne is reset in the cup 
and the process repeated. It was form pi ly 
a work of several months to cut a large 
Stone ; but of late years steam has been 
used as a motive power, and the time taken 
in the process of cutting has been much 
reduced. The polishing is performed upon 
a rapidly revolving iroo wheel, driven bv a 
band, and fed by hand with diamond-dust and 
oil. The diamond is set in a cup as before, on 
the end of a weighted arm, and held against 
the wheel ; the results of the process being 
collected in a box for future operations. 
(Knight.) 

diamond draft, s. 

Weaving: A method of drawing the warp- 
threads through the heddles. 

diamond drill, s. A drill armed with a 
diamond, which cuts its way into the material 
as the drill-stock is rotated. It was invented 
by Hermann, and patented in France by him, 
June 3, 1S54. He states that he makes crystal 
or angular fragments of the black diamond 


uncful in "working, turning, and polishing, 
6lc., hard stones such as granite, porphyry, 
marbles, The diamond is broken to 

obtain angular fragments, which arc embedded 
by alloys in the metallic stock, to form a 
cutting-tool. Diamond-drills were used in 
the Mont Ceiiia Tunnel. 

diamond edition, s. 

Biblwg. : A term applied to books printed 
lu diamond type. 

diamond feot, s. 

Arch. : A species of moulding formed of 
fillets intersecting each other, iu such a 
manner as to form diamond-shaped or rhom- 
boidal figures. 

diamond gauge, s. A gauge employed 
by jewellers m estimating the sizes of email 
diamonds. In the stair are set email crystals 
of graduated sizes by which jewels are 
compared. The crystals are from l to of a 
carat. 

diamond headed, a. Having a dia- 
mond-shaped or rhomboidal head. 

H Diamond-headed holt : A bolt, whose head 
has a lozenge or rhomboidal shape. 

diamond knot, s. A kind of knot made 
at equi-distunt intervals ou a rope, to give 
support to the baud or foot. 

diamond lens, s. 

Optics : The diamond-lens, owing to its high 
refractive and small dispersive power, requires 
much less curvature than glass lenses of the 
same focal length. It therefore admits of the 
employment of a larger pencil of rays, and 
gives more light. A diamond and a plate- 
glass lens of similar form and radius are in 
their comparative magnifying powers as eight 
ia to three. (Knight.) 

diamond linen, s. 

Fabric: [Diaper]. 

diamond mortar, s. Diamonds for the 
use of the lapidary are crushed in a mortar, 
which consists of a cylindrical box ami a 
pestle, hoth made of hardened steel. A small 
rough diamond is placed iu the mortar, and 
the pestle driven down by a hammer. The 
pieces of broken diamond are examioed for 
the detection of fragments suitable for gravers, 
drills, and etching points. The remainder is 
mashed to an impalpable powder by several 
hours’ continued work, rotating the pestle 
between blows. (Knight.) 

diamond nail, s. A nail having a rhom- 
bal head. 

diamond plough, s. A small plough 
having a mould-board and share of a diamond 
shape, that is, rhomboidal. One side of the 
rhomb runs level on the irround, another 
forms the breast, and the other two are the 
marginal lines of the backward extension of 
the mould-hoard. 

diamond point, s. 

Engraving : A stylus armed with a diamond, 
either ground conical or made of a selected 
fragment of the desired shape. Wilson Lowry 
introduced the diamond-point into engravers’ 
ruling-inachines. Etching-tools have been 
pointed with diamonds. Diamond-points are 
used iu ruling the graduation of the finer 
kinds of instruments, also by Nobert, it is 
supposed, in ruling the wonderful series of 
lines that form the tests of the microscopes of 
higher jiowers. (Knight.) 

Diamond - point chisel : A chisel whose 
corners are ground off obliquely. 

diamond powder, s. The fine dust 

produced by a diamond-mortar (q.v.). 

diamond-shaped, a. 

1. Ord. Lana. : Shaped like a diamond ; of 
a lozenge or rhomboidal shape. 

2. Bot. : Applied to leaves somewhat re- 
sembling a diamond in shape, having the 
opposite sides equal, and the angles two acute 
and two obtuse. 

diamond-spar, s. [Corundum.] 

diamond tool, $. 

Metal-working : A metal -turning tool whose 
cutting edge is formed by facets. 


diamond-work, s. 

Masonry : Reticulated walk formed by 

Com m s of lozenge-shaped stones, very com- 
mon in aucieul masonry. 

' di a mond-ed, a. [Eng. diamond; -ed. 1 
ur the shape of a diamond or lozenge ; dia- 
mond-shaped. (Fuller : Profane Slate, p. 3CS.) 

di a mond if-er ous, a. [Eng. diumoml ; 
Lat.ym>~to produce, and -oas.J {deducing 
or yielding diamonds. (Used of strata.) 

* di a mor plia, «. [Or. bio^op^os (dfamor- 
phoi) — endued with form.) 

Bot. : A genus of Crassnlsee#, the typical 
one of the tribe Diamoipbi'y*. The branches 
and flowers aie whoi led. the iruit a four-celled 
capsule. Habitat, North America. 

di a mor' phe re, *.pl. [Mod. Lat. dia- 
morph(n), and fern. pi. adj. sulk •«*.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Crassulaceai (q.v.). 

di am yl, s. (Pref. di = twice, twofold, and 
Eng., A'e. amyl.) 

Chem. ; Reeyl hydride, CjpIIog. A hydro- 
carbon obtained by the action of sodium on 
aru>l iodide, a colourless liquid, boiling at 
150*. It mixes with alcohol, but not with 
water. It has an agreeable smell and burning 
taste. 

di am y-lene, s. [Pref. di = twice, two- 
fold ; Eng., &.c. t amyl, and suit’ -me.] 

Chem. : A hydrocarbon prepared 

by shaking together one volume of pure 
ainjlene, U^Ujo, with two volumes of strong 
sulphuric acid and one volume of water in 
stoppered cylinders immersed in ice-cold 
water. Pure dianiylene is obtained by frac- 
tional distillation. It boils at 150*. Diamy- 
lene combines with bromine. 

Di an -a, s. [Lat.) 

1. Rom. Mythol. : The Latin name of the 
Greek Artemis, the goddess of the chase. 
She was also invoked as Lurma in childbirth. 
In later times she was confounded with Luua, 
or the Moon. Her most famous temple was at 
Ephesus. It was considered one of the seven 
wonders of the world. 

2. Astron. : An asteroid, the 7Sth fonnd. It 
was discovered by the astronomer Luther, on 
March 15, 1863. 

3. Alchemy : The name given by the alchem- 
ists to the metal silver ; the dendritic amalgam, 
precipitated by mercury from a solution of 
nitrate of silver, was called vlrbor Dianas . 
Silver was supposed to be under the influence 
of the moon, Luna, hence the term lunar 
caustic applied to fused nitrate of silver, 
AgNt> 3 , Diana being the goddess of the moon. 

diana monkey, s. 

Zool. : CercopttL'cus Diana, the Simia Diana 
of Linneeus, or Palatine- monkey of Peunant, 
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an African species of monkey, so named from 
the crescent-shaped band, resenildiog that 
which poets and mytbologists assign to the 
goddess Diana. 

* di a-nat'-ie, a. [Gr. Siamw (dianao) = to 
flow* through.] Reasoning, logically and pro- 
gressively, from one subject to another. 

di ait -ehor-au s. [Pref. di = twice, twofold, 
and Gr. ayttvpa (a7igkura) — an anchor, a hook.) 

Pal front. : A genus of fossil Conehifera, the 
shells of which are delicate, adherent, regular, 
symmetrical, equilateral, snbartieiilated, and 
ineqnivalve ; one valve hollowed within and 
convex without, the other flat ; the hinge 
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FAMOUS GEMS AND PRECIOUS ST0NE3. 


DIAMONDS. 

1 TIIE GREAT MOGUL (Russia), 279 carats (rough, 793 carats). 

2 THE KOIl-I-NOOR (Great Britain), before recutting, 186,; carats. 

3 THE ORLONV, or ORLOFF (Russia), 194 carats. 

4 THE SHAH OF PERSIA (Russia), 95 carats. 

5 THE REGENT (Frauce), 136% carats (rough, 410 carats). 

6 THE STAR OF THE SOFT1I (Brazil), 124 carats. 

7 THE GRAND DUKE OF TUSCANY (Austria), 139% carats. 

8 THE PIGOTT (England), 82 carats. 

9 THE NASSAC (Englaud), 48 carats. 

10 THE PACHA OF EGYPT (Egypt), 49 carats. 

11 THE POLE STAR (Russia), 40 carats. 

12 THE SANCY (France), 33 carats 

13 1 HE HOPE (England), 44 carats. 

14 THE KCH-I-NOOR (England', after recutting, IQV^ carats. 

15 THE TIFFANY YELLOW DIAMOND (United States), 

PRECI0U5 GEMS. 

16 HUNGARIAN OPAL. 

17 PERSIAN TURQUOISE. 

18 ORIENTAL RUBY. 

19 EMERALD. 

20 SIAM RUBY. 

21 OLIVINE. 

22 ORIENTAL PEARL. 

23 SAPPHIRE. 

24 CAT’S EYE. 

25 MOONSTONE. 

26 LAPIS-LAZULI. 

•a AMETHYST. 
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composed of two distant condyles. It is now 
called Spondylus (q.v.). 

t dl-an'-der, s. [Pref. di — twice, twofold, 
and a!'»Jp (aner), genit. a^Spos (andros) — a male, 
a man.] 

Bot. : A flower which has two stamens. 
Example, Veronica. 

di-an'-dri-a, s. pi [For first element see 
diaiuler ; Lat. neut. pi. adj. suff. -ia.] 

Bot. : In the Linnaean system the second 
class containing those genera of plants, the 
flowers of wliich have only two stamens, pro- 
vided these are neither united at the base nor 
combined with the pistil and stigma nor sepa- 
rated from the pistil. 

di-an'-dri :m, di-an'-drous, a. [Eng 
diarul(e)r ; -ion; -ors.] 

Bot. : Applied to plants which have two 
stamens. 

dl-a-nel'-la, $. [From Diana, the goddess.] 
Bot. : A genus of Liliacese, tribe Asparagege. 
They have drooping blue flowers in panicles. 
They occur in Australia and the south of Asia. 
The powdered roots of Dianella odorata are 
made into fragrant pastilles. A decoction nf 
it is prescribed in Java forgonorrhsea, dysury, 
and Jluor albns. 

dl'-a-nitc, $. [Lat. Dian(a); Eng. suflf. -ite 
(JUTin.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : The same as Columbite (q.v.). 

* dl-a-JlO-et'-ic, a. [Gr. BiavogriKog ( dianoe - 
tiko* ) = capable of thought, intellectual.] 
Capable of thought : intellectual ; of or per- 
taining to the discursive faculty. 

* di a-noi- al’-o gy , s. [Gr. 8iJvoia(dianoia) 

= thought, and Aoyos (logos) = a discourse.] 
That branch of philosophy which treats of the 
dianoetic faculties. ( Sir IV. Hamilton.) 

di-an'-thus, s. [Gr. Blog (cKos) = divine, and 
aeflos (anfftos) = a flower.] 

Bot. : A genus of Caryophyllacea?, sub-order 
Silenece. Calyx tuhular, five-toothed, sur- 
rounded by about four imbricated scales or 
bracteoles ; petals five, furnished with claws ; 
stamens ten ; styles two ; capsule cylindrical, 
one-celled ; seeds peltate. Four species occur 
wild in Britain, Dianthus Armeria, the Dept- 
ford-pink ; D. prolifer , the Proliferous-pink ; 
D. deltoides, the Maiden -pink, and D. cocsius, 
the Cheddar-pink. Half naturalised is D. 
Caryophyllus , the Clove-pink, Carnation, or 
Clove-gillyflower, which grows on old ruined 
castles in Kent ; it is the origin of the Carna- 
tion of our gardens, with all its diversities 
of colour aud form. 

*di-a-pa§e, s. [Diapason.] 

•di'-a-pasm, s. [Gr. Bianao-pia (diapasma), 
from Sicordcrtra) (diapasso) = to sprinkle.] Aro- 
matic lifrrbs dried and reduced to powder ; 
they were formerly made into little balls 
with sweet water, and strung together, or 
worn loose in the pocket. 

"There's an excellent diapasm iu a chain too, if yon 
like it."— A Jonson : Cynthia’* Revel*, v 2. 

cli-a-pa'-son, di'-a-pa^e, s. [Lat. diapason 
— an octave ; Gr. Bianaa-usv (diapason) = a con- 
cord of the first and last notes of an octave ; a 
contraction for Bi a natron/ \o p&lov 
(< din pason chordon swnphonia) = concord ex- 
tending through all the notes : 5id (dia) = 
through, and t raoW (pason) = all, genit. plur. 
fem. of nag (pas) = all.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as II. I. 

"... up the lofty diapason roll 

Such sweet, auch sat!, such solemn airs divine.** 

Thomson: Castle of Indolence . 1. 41. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Harmony, concord, accord, agreement. 

** The fair music that all creatures made 

To their great Lord, whose love their motion sw ay’d 

In perfect diapason Milton : At a Solemn Music. 

(2) Completion, usefulness. 

(3) A combination or union of various 
sounds. 

“ The diapason of the cannonade." 

Longfellow : The A rsenaL 

II. Music: 

* 1. An octave. 

2. The name given in this country to the 
most important foundation stops of an organ, 
termed in other countries more properly 


Principal. There arc two kinds of diapasons, 
the open and stopjied. Open diapasons on 
the manual are nearly always of metal, but 
on the pedals are often of wood. Stopped 
diapasons were formerly, in most cases, of 
wood, but now are frequently made of metal. 
When two or more open diapasons are on the 
same manual they are of different scales. 

3. Fixed pitch. 

(1) Normal diapason : A recognised 

standard of pitch. [Pitch.] (Stainer & 
Barrett.) 

(2) Diapason cum diapente : 

Mus . .* The interval of a twelfth. 

(3) Diapason cum diatessaron : 

Mus. : The interval of an eleventh. 

(4) Diapason ditone : 

Mus. : A compound coocord, whose terms 
are in the proportion of ten to four or five to 
two. 

(5) Diapason semiditone : 

Mus : A compound concord whose terms 
are in the proportion of twelve to five. 

dl-a-pen'-si-a, s. [Lat. diapente; Gr. 3id- 
ireWe (diapente) — a fifth in music; so named 
by Linneeus, because the flowers are five- 
cieft.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants, the typical one of 
the sub-order Diapeusiese. 

dl-a-pcn -si-a'~9e-£e, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. dio- 
peHsi(a); Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. - acece .] 

Bot. : A natural order of dicotyledonous 
plants, natives of northern Europe and North 
America. They are prostrate, shrubby plants, 
with crowded, heath-like exstipulate leaves 
and solitary terminal flowers. They are in 
many respects allied to the Phloxes, from 
which they differ chiefly in their imbricated 
bracts, transversely two-celled anthers, aud 
peltate seeds. There are six genera. 

di - a - pen' si - &ds, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. dia- 
pwisi(a), and pi. sutf. -ads.) 

Bot. : The name given by Lindley to the 
order Diapensiacese (q.v.). 


di-a-pen'-si-e-se, s.pl. [Mod. Lat. diapen- 
$i(a) ; Lat. adj. iein. pi. suif. - ece. .] 

Bot. : A sub-order of plants, with anthers 
dehiscing transversely ; ovary, three-celled ; 
style, single. 

di-a-pen'-te, s. [Gr. Sid (dia) ~ through, 
and TreVre (pente) = five.] 

1. Mus. : The interval of a fifth. 

2. Phar. : A composition or mixture of five 
ingredients. 


di'-a per, * dia per y, * dy-a-per, s. 

[Fr. diapre, pa. par. of diaprer - to variegate 
or diversify with figures ; from O. Fr. diapre , 
diaspre — a jasper ; O. Ital. diasjiro , a corrupt, 
of Lat. jaspidem, acc. sing, of jaspis — a jasper ; 
Gr. io.amSa (iaspida), acc. sing, of lacnris 
(iaspis) — a jasper.] [Jasper.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

]. In the same sense as II. 1. 


2. A towel, a napkin. 

“ Let one attend him with a silver basin 
Full of rose -water, and bestrewed with flowers J 
Another bear the ewer ; the third a diaper , 

And say, * Will’fc please your lordship cool your 
hands 

Shakes p, : Taming of the Shrew (Induction L). 

3. A piece of cloth or napkin wrapped round 
l child or woman. 


II. Technically: 
1. Fabric: 


* (1) A kind of rich material decorated with 
raised embroidery. 

(2) A linen towelling with a small figure 
thrown up, as in damask, it is manufactured 
in Ireland and Scotland, and is of various 
widths, ranging from twenty-four to forty- 
four.inches. 


2. Her. : The same as Diaperino (q.v.). 

3. Arch. : A panel or flat recessed surface 
covered with earring or other wrought work 
in low relief. 


diaper ornament, s. 

Arch. : An ornamentation of flowers, applied 
to a plain surface, either carved or painted ; 
if carved, the flowers are entirely sunk into 
the work below the general surface : they sre 
usually square, and placed close to each other, 


and are various in their pattern and design ; 
it was first introduced iu the early English 



DIAPER, ORNAMENT. 

style in some of the principal Gothic structures 
in England. (I Teak.) 

diaper-work, a 

Masonry: A pavement checkered by stones 
or tiles of dilferent colours. 

* di'-a-per, v.t. & i. [Diaper, s.] 

A- Transitive : 

] . To variegate or embroider ; to work in a 
pattern. 

" Over a1 diapred and writen 
With ladyes and with baeheltria." 

Roma ant of the Rose, 933, 934. 

2. To variegate, to diversify. 

"The wanton spring 

When she doth diaper the ground with beauties." 

Ford Sun's Darling, iv. I. 

B. Intrans.: To work iu embroidery; to 
embroider. 

" If you diaper upon folds, let your work be broken," 
— Peacham : On Drawing. 

di'-a-pered, "di-a pred, * dy-a-pred, 

pa* par. or a. [Diaper, v.] 

P r. par., a., & s. [Diaper, v .] 
A. & B. vis pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of embroidering, variegating, or 
ornamenting in diaper. 

2. A diaper pattern. 

II. Her. : The covering the surface of a 
shield with an ornament of some kind, indepen- 
dently of the bearings or colours. It is some- 
times painted, sometimes in low relief. 

* di-aph -a-nal, * di-aph-a-nall, a. [Eng. 

diaphan(e'j; - hi ] The same as Diaphanous 
( q.v.). 

" Being but dark earth, though made diaphanall 
Davies : H'ift'l Pilgrimage, p 21* 

dT-a-phane, s. [Fr. , from Gr. 
(duiphaino) = to show through : 8i a (dia) = 
through, and <J>aiVw (phaino) = to appear, to 
show.] 

]. Fabric: A woven silk stuff with trans- 
parent and coloured figures. It is not now 
used. 

2. Anat. : An investing, cortical membrane 
of a sac or cell. 

* di’-a phaned, a. [Eng. diaphan(e ); -ed.) 
Transparent. 

“ Driukiug of much wiue hath the virtue to mako 
bodies din phaned or transparent.*’— Trans, of B occur 
lini (162$), p. 53. 

* di-a-pha- ne'-l-ty, s. [Fr. diaphaneite.) 
The" quality of being diaphanous ; transpa- 
rency ; the power of transmitting light. 

", . . apt to grow dry, and shrink, and lose their 
diaphaneity.’’— Ray : On the Creation. 

* di-a-phan -le, «. & s. [Eng. diaphan(c) ; 
-ic.] 

A. As adj. : Transparent, pellucid ; haring 
the power or quality of transmitting light. 

‘‘Air is an element superior, aud lighter than water, 
through whose vast, open, subtle, diaphanick, or 
transpruent body, the light afterwards created, easily 
transpired."— Raleigh. 

B. Assu&sL; [Diaphonics.] 

di-a-pha-nom'-e-ter, s. [Eng. diaphaufe); 
o connective, and meter.] An instrument for 
measuring the transparency of the air. 

dl-a-phan'-o-scope, s. [Eng. diaphan^e); 
o connective, and Gr. o-xonda (skopeo) = to see.] 


boil, poiit, j<SwI; cat, 5ell, chorus, 5hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a§; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph - f, 

-clan, -tian = shan* -tlon, -slon = shun; -tion, -?ion = zhun. -eions, -tions, -sions = shus. -hie, -die, &c. = bel. del. 
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diaphanotypo— diary 


Optics: A dark box for exhibiting trans- 
parent pictures with or Without u lens. 

di a-phAn -o typo, s. [Eng. diaphan(e); 
o connective, and type.] 

Phot. : Another name for the hellcootype, 
In which a diaphanous or pale positive on a 
paper rendered translucent by vurnish is 
coloured on the hack an 1 placed over and in 
exact correspondence with u duplicate positive 
of strong character. (Knight.) 

di-aph'-an-GUS, a. [Gr. Sia'bainp; (diaphanes), 
from £ia0au'a > (diaphitino) - to sliow throngli.j 
Transparent, translucent, clear: having the 
power or quality of transmitting light. 

" ArUtotle ealleth light a quality luherent. or cleav- 
ing to a diaphanou* body." — Raleigh. 

di-&ph-nn-ous-ly, tidv. [Eng. diaphanous; 
- ly .] Transparently, translneently. 

dl a phttn -Ic, a. [Gr. ZSia (dia) - through, 
and < f>ioi'€<o (phoneo) — to sound ; fiwi'rj (phiine) 
= a sound.] 1 lie same as Diacoustic (q.v.). 

dl-a phdn ic-al, o. [Eng. diaphonic; -al.) 
Diaphouic. 

di a-phtin'-Tcs, s. pi. [Durnoxic, a.] That 
branch of science which deals with the 
properties of retracted sounds ; diucoustica. 

di-a-pho re'-sis, s. [Gr., from 5ia<£ope\u 
Uliaphorto ) = to carry otf or through, as a 
lever by perspiration : <5«d (dia) — through, 
and (fiopeoj (phoreo) — to carry.] 

Med. : An unusual or unnatural degree of 
perspiration, 

di a pho ret-ic, a. & s. [Fr. diaphorclique ; 
Lat. d laphoreticus, from Gr. 6i afopyriKo^ (dia- 
phoritikos), from Sca^opTjcrt? ( diaphoresis ) — 
Inspiration.] 

A. As ad). : Having the power or quality of 
increasing or promoting perspiration. 

"A <linphoretick medicine, or r sudoriflek. is «oiu«y- 
thing that will provoke sweating. —I Vatu 

B. As substantive : 

Pharmacy : 

1, A medicine or preparation having the 
power or quality of increasing or promoting 
perspiration. A sudorific is more powerful in 
its effects than a diaphoretic. 

2. (PL) : A class of medicines, also called 
Sudorifics, acting on the akin and increasing 
its functions. They are divided into Stimulant 
sudorifics, which stimulate the vascular system, 
as ammonia, carbonate, acetate, and citrate of 
ammonia, camphor, chloroform, ethers, opium, 
&e. ; and Sedative sudorifics, as oxide of anti- 
mony, tartarated antimony, and ipecacuanha. 
Diaphoretics are assisted by the application of 
warmth, hot vapour to the skin, and warm 
diluents ; and may be used : (1) To restore the 
action of the skin in cases in which its func- 
tion has been checked by cold. (2) To deter- 
mine to the surface in febrile cases, to relieve 
the system of water and excreta. (3) To keep 
up an increased action of the surface in skin 
diseases. (4) To cause the skin to take oo 
an augmented action, and by this means to 
relieve certain other organs, especially the 
kidneys. (5) To cause the skin to aet vicari- 
ously when the action of other secreting 
organs is excessive, as in diabetes and chronic 
diarrhoea (Garrod: Materia Medico.) 

" Diaphorctick*. or promoters of perspiration, help 
the organs of digestion, heemuse the attenuation of 
the ahmeut makes it perspirable Arbuthnoc. 

* di-a-pho-ret'-ic-al, a. [Eog. diaphoretic ; 
-al.] The same as Diaphoretic (q.v.). 

"It uiRy work upon the mind, aa physicians say 
those kind of diaph optical medLieiuea do upon the 
body.”— Afountague : Devout? Euay* (IMS), pt. L. p. 6*>. 

dl-aph or-ite, s. [Gr. iia^opo? ( diaphoros ) 
= different, and suff. - ite (.tfin.) (q.v.)] 

Min. : The same as Allagite (q.v.). 

df a phragm (g silent), s. [Fr. diaphragm*; 
Lut. diaphragm!, from Gr. Sia<hpayp.a (dia- 
phrugmt) — (1) a partition, a wall, (2) the 
midriff ; &La4>pdyi'vpu (diaphragnumi^ = to 
fence off' : 5ul (dia) = between, and <hpdywp.i 
(phragnumi) = to fence.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. A partition in a chamber, tube, or other 
object. Flexible diaphragms are used in steam- 
pressure indicators, faucets, gaa-regulators, 
pnmps, &e. 

"It consists of a fasciculus of bodies parted into 
numerous cells by means of diaphragm*.''— Woodward : 
On Foitil*. 


2. In the same sense as II. I. 

*' Ue cut away the riba, diaphragm, and pericardium 

of a dog.*'— Derhttm : I'hytloo Theology, hk. iv.,ch vii. 

(note 1). 

XI, Technically : 

1. Anat . . An inspiratory muscle, and the 
sole agent in tranquil respiration. It is the 
muscular septum between the thorax and 
abdomen, and is composed of two portions, a 
greater muscle arising from the ensiform carti- 
lage, and a Usser arising from the bodies of the 
lumbar vertebrae by two tendons. There are 
three openings in the diaphragm, one for the 
passage of tho inferior vena cava, one for the 
passage of the (esophagus and pnenmo-gastric 
nerves and the aortic, through which passes 
the aorta, the right vena azygos, and thoracic 
duct. It assists the abdominal muscles, which 
are expiratory, powerfully in expulsion, each 
act of that kind being accompanied or pre- 
ceded by a deep inspiration. It alao comes 
into play in hiccough and sobbing, laughing 
and crying, sometimes causing hernia, or 
rupture of the viscera. 

2. Optics: An annular disc in a camera or 
telescope, or other optical instrument, to ex- 
clude some of the marginal rays of a beam of 
light. The original form of thia beautiful con- 
trivance is the iris of the ej*e, which shuts out 
strong light and regulates the quantity ad- 
mitted. The use ol the iris was known to 
Leonardo da Vinci. (Knight.) 

3. Conchol. : The straight calcareous plate 
which divides the cavity of certain shells into 
two parts. 

diaphragm faucet, s. One which closes 
Its aperture by the depression of the dia- 
phragm upon the end of a pipe by meana of a 
acrew-plunger. 

diaphragm plate, s. A plate beneath 
the stage of a compound microscope, to re- 
strict the amount of light reflected from the 
mirror. The plate has a number of holes of 
varying sizes, either of which may be brought 
to bear. 

diaphragm-pump, s. A pump in which 
a disc-piston is attached by an elastic dia- 
phragm, usually of leather, to the sides of the 
barrel. It was described by Desaguliers, in 
1744, as “a piston without frictioo.” It is 
much older than the time of this philosopher, 
however. It has been again and again re-in- 
vented, and brought out with a flourish of 
trumpets. [Bao-pump.] Its application may 
have been suggested by the human diaphragm. 
(Knight.) 

di a phrag-mat ic, a. [Gr. Std<hpaypa 
(diaphragma), genit. fiia^pay^aros ( diaphrag - 
inatos), and Eng. adj. suff. -icl 

Anat-. : Of or pertaining to the diaphragm ; 
as diaphragmatic nerve, Ac. 

di-a phrag ma ti'-tis, s. [Gr. Si a^paypa 
(diaphragma), gcuit. Sia^payuara^ (dtaphrag- 
matus), aud Eng. suff. -itis (Ifed.).] 

Med. : Inflammation of the diaphragm or of 
its peritoneal coats. 

di - aph - thor - ai - ma, s. [Gr. St a^etp** 
(diaphtheiro) = to destroy, and alpa. (haima) = 
blood.] 

Med. : A generic .term for blood contami- 
nated, poisoned, or corrupted by any cause, so 
as to terminate fatally, if this result be not 
averted by medical treatment or by the efforts 
of nature. 

di-aph'-y-sls, s. [Gr. Sid<pv<ri<; (diaphusis) 
= a growing through, a bursting of a bud ; 
5ia<£v« (diaphuo)= to grow through : 5ia (dia) — 
through, and (phuo) — to grow.) 

I. Ord. Lang.: A growing hetween, an in- 
testine. 

II. Technically: 

1. Ik t any : 

(1) in ahnormal extension of the centre of 
a flower, or of an inflorescence. 

(2) The nodi of grasses. 

(3) The interstices or portions of the culm 
between the nodi of grasses. 

2. Amt. : The central portion of the long 
bones, from which the process of ossification 
commences, proceeding towards a secondary 
centre, epiphysis, situated at each extremity. 

dl-a-plas'-tic, S. [Gr. 5ca7rAa(TTt#cds' (dia- 
plastikos ) = good at moulding or forming ; 


dtan\a<r<roi (dluplasso) = to mould, to aet a 
limb.] 

Med. : A medicine or preparation used in the 
treatment of fractured or dislocated limbs. 

di &p not' fc, s. (Gr. Siairyery (diapnoe) — 
evaporation.] 

Med. : A remedy which operates by pro- 
moting a gentle or imperceptible perspiration. 

di ap o phys -ic-al, a. [Eng. diapophys(is); 
-icul.\ of or pertaining to a diapophysis 
(q v.). 

dl-a-poph -ys is, s. [Gr. 5m (d£a)= through, 
and dro^iurts (apophusis) = a growing, a 
growth.] 

Anat. : Tho dorsal or tul>ercular portion of 
the transverse process of a vertebra. 

di-a-po re sis, s. [Gr. 5ia7rop<uj (diapored) 
— to be in doubt.] 

Rhct. : Doubt, or hesitation, as to which of 
two subjects to begin with. 

* dl'-a- pred (pred as perd), a. [Dia- 
pered.] 


di - a pry, a. [Eng. diaper ; -y.) Variegated, 
adorned, flowered. 


Of tear-lindgc Tigris swAllow-swifter surges^ 
Sylvester : The Coloniet, 4Z8. i Davie*.} 


•di'-ar-chy, s. [Pref. di = twice, twofold, 
and ap,\u> (arcAo) = to rule.] A form of 
govenunent in which the aupreme power is 
in the hands of two persoua. 


* di ar-i-al, * di-ar-i-an, a. (Eug. diary; 
-al, -tan.] Of or pertaining to a diary or 
journal. 

*' IHurian lages greet their brother «Rga“ 

Crahbe . Jfcwtpaper. 

di'-a-rist, *. [Eng. diar(y ); -ist.) One who 
keepa a diary or journal. 


di-a-rrhee'-a, 5 . [Lat., from Gr. 5mppa«i 
(dlnrrhma) = a flowing through ; 5mpp« w 
(diarrhea) - to flow through : Zud (din) = 
through, and peu> (rheo) — to flow.] 

Med. : The excessive discharge of fluid 
alvine evacuations, generally arising from nn- 
wholesome diet, exeesa in food or drink, cold, 
wet, fatigue, or exposure, or from functional 
derangements of the biliary or gastrointes- 
tinal organs ; it is a chief symptom in cholera. 
Dr. Artken meutions three forms of idiopathic 
diarrhoea : (1) Diarrhoea of irritation ; (2) con- 
gestion or inflammatory diarrhoea ; (3) dia- 
rrhoea with discharges of unaltered ingesta. 

** During his diarrhoea I heated op the fontRneks.''— 
Wutrmau. 

dl-a-rrhce tic, di-a-rrlie'-tic, a. [Eng. 

diarrhxea, and adj. suff'. -efic.J Causing or 
tending to cause diarrhoea. 

" Millet is dhrrhett ick. cleansing, and useful In dis- 
eases of the kidneys."— A rbuth not. 


di-ar-thro -di-al, a. [Eng. diart hros(i$) ; 
- ial .] 

Anat. : Of or pertaining to diarthrosis ; 
having free motion in the articulations of the 
joints. 

di arthrodial cartilage, s. 

Anat. : One which invests the articular 
extremities of bones. 


di-ar-thro’-sis, s. [Gr., from 6iap#p6u> ( diar - 
throo)= to divide by joints : 5td (dia) = be- 
tween, asunder, and dp&pooi (arthrod) = to 
joint, to fasten ; ap&pov (arthron) = a joint. ] 

Anat. : A movable articulation, the most 
common of all the joint-movements of tlia 
body. This class is divided into three genera : 
Arthrodia, carpal and tarsal hones ; Gingly- 
mus, elbow, wrist, knee, ankle ; and Enar- 
throsis, hip and shoulder. 

di'-a-ry, s. & a. [Lat. diarium = (1) a daily 
allowance of food for a soldier, (2) a diary ; 
dms = aday; ItaL diario.) 

A. As subst. : An account of the transac- 
tions nr occurrences of each day; a hook in 
which the events of each day are registered ; 
an almanack or calendar with blank spaces 
for notes, memoranda, .fcc. ; a journal. 

*’ Samuel Pepys, whose library and diary have kept 
his name fresh to our time."— Macaulay : Rut, Eog., 
ch. iv. 

* B, As adj . ; Daily ; lasting but a day. 

" The offer of a usurpation, though it was but a* a 
diary ague.'*— fiacon . Letter*, 63. (Trench : On tome 
D$f. tn our Eng. Diet., p. 21.) 


f&tc, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go. pot, 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. £©, 00 = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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di-a-schujim, di-a-schis' ma, s. [Gr. 

BtdiT\t<Tfia (dioschisma) = a division ; Biacrx^v 
( diaschizo ) = to cleave.] 

Music : An approximate half of a Iimma 
(q.v.). 

dl'-a-spore, $. [Gr. Biacnropa (diaspora) = a 
scattering ; fiiao-n-npuj (diaspeiro) — to scatter; 
in allusion to the usual decrepitation before 
the blow* pipe.] 

Min . : An orthorhombic, massive, or some- 
times stalactitic mineral of varioua colours, 
white to violet or plum-blue. It is very 
brittle and subtranslnceut or translucent 
when thin. In a closed tube it decrepitates 
strongly, separating into pearly white scales. 
It is commonly found with corundum or emery 
in dolomite, chlorite schist, and other crystal- 
line rocks. It occurs in the Urals, Switzer- 
land, Asia Minor, and elsewhere. Hardness, 
6*5—7 ; sp. gr. 3 3— 3’5. {Dana.) 

• dl-a stal'-tic, a. [Gr. StacrraArtKos ( dias - 
taltikos) — able to distinguish ] 

Music : Dilated or extended ; a term applied 
in Greek music to certain intervals, as a major 
third, major sixth, or major seventh. 

di -a-sta^e, * dl-as'-ta sis, s. [Gr. = a 

separation : Sid (dia) = between, apart, and 
ardois ( stasis ) = a standing, a position ; <rra- 
(sfa), root of I'crrirjjLu ( histemi ) = to stand.] 

1. Snrg. (Of the form diastasis): A forcible 
separation of two bones previously in contact, 
or of the pieces of a fractured bone. 

2. Chem. (Of the form diastase) : A peculiar 
nitrogenous substance produced during the 
malting of grain. Its effect is to act upon 
the starch of the grain, converting part of it 
into sugar and rendering it soluble. 

dl-as'-ta tltc, s. [Gr. At dararos (diastatos) ~ 
split up, disturbed, and Eng., &c., auff. -ite 

(q v.).l 

Min. .* A black bornblende, from Nordmark, 
in Wermland. It is placed by Dana under his 
division, Aluminous Amphibole. 

di'-ar-stem, di-a-ste-ma, s. [Gr. Bid- 
crnjfia (diastema), from Stacrrijrat (diastenai) 
infin. of BdcrrqtAt (diistani) = to separate, to 
stand at intervals.] [Diastasis.] 

1. Music (Of the form diastem) : An interval. 

2. Zool. (Of the form diastema) : The intervals 
between a series or range of teeth. 

di-as -tol e, * di fts'-tol-y, s. [Gr. Biaaro\rj 
(diastole) = a drawing apart ; Bid ( dia ) = apart, 
and oreAAto (stello) = to send, to place.] 

I. Ord. Lang. £ Tech.: 

1. Gram. : The lengthening of a syllable 
which is naturally short ; the figure by which 
a syllable naturally short is made long. 

2. Med. : A dilatation of the heart and 
arteries. (Opposed to systole, q. v.) 

"The systole seems to resemble the forcible bending 
of a spring, and the diastole its flying out again to its 
natural state."— Hay : On the Creation. 

3. Phys. .* The pulse. 

* II. Fig. : A lengthening, a drawing out, a 
protracting. 

" As iu long-drawn systole and long-drawn diastole, 
must the period of faith alternate with the period of 
Denial. "—Carlyle : Sartor Jt'sartns, bk. it., cu. iii. 

dl as tol-iC, a. [Eng. diastol(e); - ic .] Per- 
taining to diastole, or the dilatation of the 
heart and arteries. 

diastolic sound, s. 

Phys. : The second sound of the heart, 
heard after the first sound, systolic (q.v.), 
which is coincident with the shock of the 
heart’s apex forwards against the side. Dias- 

, tolic, the second souDd, is synchronous with 
the diastole of the ventricles, the recedence 
of the heart from the side, and the pulseless 
state, or systole, of the large arteries ; because 
of maximum loudness at the upper part of 
the heart it is sometimes called the superior 
sound. 

di-as-top'-or a, s. [Gr. inaoro ( diasto ), in 
compos. = opened, put asunder, from Aia- 
cTeAAiu ( dvastcllo ) — to put asunder, to open, 
and ir6po<; ( poros ) = a passage.] 

Zool. : A genus of Polyzoa, or Bryozoa, the 
typical one of the family Diastoporidse. The 
encrusting ecenoecium is discnidal, and more 
or less eccentric in its mode of growth. 

dl -as-to-por'-i-dse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. dia- 
stopora, and fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.) 


Zool. £ Palaiont. : A genus of Polyzoa, or 
Bryozoa (two names for the same class). The 
tubular cells are not free in any part of their 
length. It ranges from the Siluriau period 
till now. 

di -a-stylo, s. [Gr. giaorvAtov (diastulion) = 
the space between columns : Sid (dia) = be- 
tween, and trrOAoy (sfuios) = a pillar.] 

Arch. : An arrangement of columns in 

Grecian and Roman architecture, in which 
the intercolumniation or space between them 
is equal to three or four diameters of the shaft. 

*di'-a syrm, s. [Gr. Siao-uppo? ( diasurmos ) 
= a’ tearing in pieces, mockery ; Siacnlpu 
(diasuro) — to tear in piecea, to mock.] 

Rhet. : A figure of speech expressing 
mockery and contempt, or by which reproof 
is conveyed m an ironical manner. 

dl'-a-tes sa ron, 5. [Gr. Bid (dia) = he* 
tween, through, apart, and reVo-apa (tessaru) 
= four.] 

1. Music: An interval of a fourth ; its pro- 
portion is as four to three, being composed of 
a greater tone, a lesser tone, and a greater 
semitone. 

2. Bib. : A harmony of the four Gospels. 

3. Med. : A medicine or preparation com- 
ounded of gentian, Aristolochia rotunda, 
ayberries, and honey, incorporated with ex- 
tract of juniper. 

dl-a-ther'-mal, a. [G r. Bid (dia) = through, 
and 0eppatu<u \thermaino) = to heat ; Oeppas 
( thermos ) = heat.] Through which heat can 
freely permeate. 


Bot. .* A genua of Algals, the typical one of 
the order I)iatoiiiaee;c. The frustnles are in 
the front view linear, sometimes enrvate, at 
first united with Hat filaments, but afterwar Is 
separating so as to remain connected by the 
generally alternate angles only, thus forming 
a zigzag chain. About nine species are known. 

di-a-to ma''5e-£e, % di a to ma'-$c a,s. 

pi. [Mod. Lat. diatom(a), and fem. pi. adj. 
suff. acecc ; -acca.) 

1. Bot.: Brittle worts. An order of flower- 
less plants, alliance Algales. The species are 
crystalline fragmentary bodies, generally 
bounded by right lines, or more rarely by 
curved lines, flat, stiff, brittle, usually nest- 
ling in slime, uniting into various forms, and 
then separating again. They occur on th*» 
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dl a ther'-man-5y, s. [Gr. BiaOeppaiw 
(diathermaindj — to heat through : Bid (di a)= 
through, and Oeppaivai ( thermaino ) = to heat ; 
0<.ppo? (thermos)- heat.] The quality of being 
diathermal ; the property of transmitting 
radiatiog heat. 

di-a-thcr ma-ne'-i-ty, $. [Gr. Biaeeppaivw 
(diatUermaind).2 The same as Diather- 
mancy (q.v.). 

dl-a-ther-man-i^m, s. [Gr. StafleppaiW 

(diathrrmaino), and Eng. suff. -ism.} Tbe 
doctrine or phenomena of the transmission of 
radiant beat. 

di-a-ther'-man-ous, a. [Gr. Stafleppcm-w 
(dlathcrmaino).} The same as Diathermal 
(q-v.). 

A rough eurface U more likely to cause increased 
emission of heat iii tbe case of bodies that are very 
slightly diathermanous, in which therefore the total 
rauiatiou is confined to a very small depth below tbe 
surface."— Academy, Oct. *22. 1870, p. 16. 

di-a-ther'-mic, a. [Gr. Bid (dia) =: through, 
and flepMos ( thermos ) = heat.] Transmitting 
heat ; allowing heat to pass through. 

dl-a t her -mom'-e-tcr, s. [Gr. did (dia) = 
through, and Eng., &c., thermometer.] An in- 
strument for measuring the thermal resistance 
of a substance by noting the amount of heat 
which it transmits. 

di-ath'-e-sis, s. [Greek, from BiariOypi ( dia - 
tithe mi) = to place, to arrange.] 

Med. : A certain natural state or constitu- 
tion of body, by which a person is predis- 
posed to certain particular diseases. 

" There «re medicines of which tbe effect is to correct 
the lithio diathesis, as it iscaUod." — Watson : Lectures 
on Physic, lect. IxjlvL 

di-a-thy -ra, s. [Gr. BidOvpa (diathura).} 

Arch.: The vestibule before the room of a 
Greek house, corresponding with the prothyra 
of the Romans. 

dl -a-tom, s. [Diatoma.) 

Botany : 

1. Strictly: A member of tbe genus Diatoma 
(q.v.). 

2. Loosely: A member of the order Dia- 
tomaceie (q.v.). [Diatomacean.] 


surface of stones constantly moistened by 
water, on the glass of hothouses, on the face 
of rocks in the sea, or of walls where the snn 
never shines, or the hard paths in damp parts 
of gardens after rain. They multiply either 
by division or by conjugation. Many author- 
ities consider that these organisms belong to 
tbe animal kingdom, and their exact position 
is not clearly defined. The green of the 
chlorophyll is masked by a brownish pig- 
ment.. There is some power of motion, and 
some observers record a protrusion of proto- 
plasm resembling pseudopodia. 

2. Palceo-botany : Diatomacese occur fossil 
in such great abundance that they form hills, 
rocks, and such minerals as tripoii. Many of 
the species were formerly classed as animals, 
and rauked with the Infusoria. 


di-a-to-ma'-ge-an, s. [Lat. diatomace(<e) 

(q.v.), and Eng. suff. -an.] 

Bot. : A member of tbe order Diatomaceae. 

dl at-o-ma'-ceous, a. [Mod. Lat diido- 

7 nact(a>); Eng. adj. suff. -ons.] Pertainiug to, 
consisting of, or resembling diatoms. 

dl-a-tom'-ic, a. [Pref. di = twice twofold, 
and Eng. atomic (Chem.) (q.v.).] 

Chem. : Dyad. A term given to aD element 
which is incapable of directly combining with 
only two atoms of monatomic (monad) cle- 
ment; as with two atoms of hydrogen, 
chlorine, &c. [Atomicity.] Oxygen is a dia- 
tomic (dyad) element ; it has its atomicity 
represented by two bonds, thus — O— ; or by 
two dashes, as O". 


diatomic acid, $. 

Chem. : An organic acid derived from a 
diatomic alcohol. (Only primary alcohols can 
yield acids.) The acid is said to be moDO- 
basic, if one of tbe primary alcohol radicals 
(Cllo-ony is converted into an acid radical 
(CO*OH)' ; if both primary alcohol radicals 
are converted into acid radicals then the acid 
is dibasic. Thus the diatomic alcohol glycol 
CH 2 OH CHoOH 

I can yield tbe monobasic acid I 

CHiOH CO-OH 

CO'OH 

glycolic acid, and the dibasic acid I 

CO'OH 


oxalic acid. 


diatom-prism, s. 

Optics: A triangular prism used for illumi- 
nating small objects in the field by oblique 
light. 

dl-&t’-6m-a^ s. [Gr. Bia.rop.rj (diatome) — a 
cutting through : Sid (dia) = throngb, and 
TQpTj (tome) = . . . a cutting ; rip v<o ( temno ) = 
to cut.] 


diatomic alcohol, s. 

Chrm. : An alcohol derived from a bydro- 
carbun. by the replacement of two atoms of 
hydrogen, respectively, by the nomad radical 
(OH)' hydroxyl [Glycols.] 

dl at'-d-mist, s. [Eng. diatom; - ist .] A 
wieroscopist devoted to the study of tbe 
diatomaceje. 
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difltomous— dibenzyl 


dl-at'~6-moiis, a. |Gi\ &iarofxy (diatomc) — 
a culling through, mu l Eng. ndj. suit. -ous.j 

Min.: Having crystals with one distinct 
diagonal cleavage. 

di -ft. t '-6-111, s. pi. [Gr. Sidroeos (diafonos).] 

Arch. : Angle-stones in a wall, wrought on 
two laces, and projecting between the general 
face of the wall. According to Vitruvius, the 
girders or band-stones formerly employed in 
constructing walls; corner-stones.. 

dl a-tdn' ic, a. [Gr. Siaropocos (diatonikos) ; 
fiidroeo? (d intones), from fiiarctcw (diatfiwT) = 
to stretch.] 

I. Greek Mus. : One of the three genera of 
music among the Greeks ; tin* other two being 
the chromatic and the enharmonic. 

II. Modern Music : 

1. The major and minor scales.] 

2. Chords, intervals, and melodic progres- 
sions, Ac., belonging to one key-scale. 

diatonic chord, s. 

Mu*ic : A chord haviug no note chromati- 
cally altered. 

diatonic interval, s. 

Music: An interval formed by two notea of 
a diatonic scale unaltered by accidentals. 

diatonic melody, s. 

Music: A melody not including notes be- 
longing to more than one scale. 

diatonic modulation, s. 

M n.sic : A modulation by which a key Is 
changed to another closely related to it. 
(tit* liner tf* Barrett.) 

di-a ton T-cal-ly, adv. [Eng. diatonic; 
-ally . J In a diatonic manner. 

di'-a tribe, * di-a-tri'-ba, s. [Lat. dia - 

trihu ~ a place or school for disputations ; Gr. 
5<arpi/3j} (dinfrifre) = (1) a wearing away, (2) a 
discussion ; fitarp^w (duitriko) = (1) to wear 
away, (2) to discuss ] 

* 1. Of both forms: A prolonged discussion, 
a treatise, an essay, a discourse. 

"That excellent diatriba upon St Mark.”— U'or- 
thingt on : Preface to Mede't )IWA», p. I. 

2. Ultimately the word became naturalized 
in English as diatribe, with the meaning ot an 
invective discourse ; a strain of abuse and 
reviling. 

* di-a-trib -ist, s. [Eng. tftafri&(«) ; -isf.] 
One’ who makes a prolonged discussion on 
anything ; the maker or writer of a diatribe. 

“The same I desire may introduce my address to 
tins Uiatribist." — Hammond: ll’orto, voL iL, pt. iv., 
p. 134. 

dl-a-try-ma, s. [Gr. Ud (dia )— through, and 
rpvfxa ( trumd ) = a hole.] 

Putcpont. : A genus of Cursorial Birds. Dia - 
tryma gigantea is twice as large as the Ostrich. 
It is described by Professor Cope from remains 
of it found in the Eocene of Netv Mexico. 
( Nicholson .) 

* di-au Ion, s. [Gr. StauAo? (diai/tos),] 

Greek Antiq. : A race-course, the circuit of 
which was two stadia, or 1,200 feet, whence 
it was used to siguify a measure of two stadia. 

* di-a-zeu -tic, * di-a-zeuc'-tic, a. [Gr. 

Sta^evKTtKos (diazeuktikos) = disjunctive : <5ia 
(dia) = between, apart, ami ^euyimpt (zeugnumi) 
= to join.] Disjoining, disjunctive. 

diazeutic-tone, s. 

Music : A tone which lay between two tetra- 
ehords, as the modern F to G. 

M They allowed to this dia&utlck tone, whtcli is mil- 
ls. Mi. the proportion of nine to eight.'— Harris. 

di a zeux -ls, $. [Gr. (diaseuxis).] 

Music: The separation of two tetrachords 
by a t"iie; opposed to synnphe (ovi'a^rj) or 
tin* overlapping of tetrachords. (S/ciiner 
Barrett.) 

dl az 6 , in compos. [Tref. di = twice, two- 
fold. and Eng., Ac. azo(tc) = nitrogen.] 

Chum.: Diazo compounds are derived from 
aromatic hydrocarbons by the substitution of 
two atoms of nitrogen for two atoms of hydro- 
gen, the two atoms of nitrogen being united 
to each other by two bonds, forming a dyad 
radical (— N = N— ). One of the nitrogen 

atoms ia directly united to an aromatic hydro- 


carbon radical, and the other to an atom of a 
haloid element, as Cl, JBr, or to an acid radical, 
as (X0 3 )', as diazo- bmizene bromide, Cgll & *N = 
Nbr; diazo-benzene nitrate, (JijAa'N^N'NOa. 
Diazo compounds are obtained by the action 
of the vapour of nitrons a>id on the salts of 
aromatic amido compounds, or better, by dis- 
solving the aalt of the aromatic amido com- 
pound in dilute nitric acid and adding potas- 
sium nitrite, thus C^IVN Ill'll N T o 3 -pH NO« + 
KNOo = C 6 H 5 *N = NN0 3 + 21 I 2 <> + KNU 3 . 
Diazo compounds are mostly crystalline, 
colourless substances, which turn brown 
when exposed to the air ; they are soluble in 
water, and slightly in alcohol, and are pre- 
cipitated from their alcoholic solution by 
ether ; they explode violently when heated 
and on percussion. When boiled with water 
they are decomposed, yielding phenol, as 
CflHs-Na-NOa+HaO = C fl H 5 'OH + N 2 + HN 0 3 . 
When boiled with strong alcohol they yield 
hydrocarbons, the alcohol being oxidized into 
aldehyde, <V,H S N'o.H.SO 4 +CoH 5 OH= 0 c H 6 -h 
N o + II 0 SO 4 + ClIs'CO'H. 

diazo amido, in compos. 

('hem. : Diazu-ainido compounds are ob- 

tained by the action of the salt3 of iliazo- 
compounds on primary and secondary amines, 
as CgHs'No’N O 3 + 2 C<}H 5 *N U 2 ~ G^Hs'N = N — 
NH'GgHs+CflUs'NUo’H^Os- Also by the 
action of nitrons acid upon an amido aromatic 
compound dissolved in ether, as 2 CflH 5 *XH 2 + 
HX0 2 = C 6 H 5 N = N NllCgH 5 +21b>0. The 
diazo-amido compounds are mostly neutral 
yellow bodies, which do not unite with acids ; 
they are insoluble in water, but soluble in 
alcohol, ether, and benzene. By the action of 
hydrobromic acid they are decomposed, 
C„H 5 %KH-C 6 H 6 + 2HBr = C 6 H 5 Br + No + 
C 6 H 6 NH 2 'TlBr. Boiled with water they de- 
compose thus, CflHs'NVNH'CeHs + H 2 0 = 
C 6 H 5 OH+N 2 +C 6 H 5 -Nlf 2 . . 

T[ D iazo~a m ido-benzene : 

Chem. : Diazo -amido -benzene, CgHs'N = 
X— XH'CgHs, is obtained by the action of 
nitrous acid on an alcoholic solution of aniline, 
also by mixing aniline with diazo- beuzene 
nitrate. It crystallizes out of hot alcohol in 
golden yellow plates ; it is insoluble in water, 
but melts and explodes when heated to 91°. It 
forms a double, salt with platinic chloride, 
which crystallizes in red needles. 

diazo-benzene perbromide, s. 

0 6 H 5 — X— X— Br, 

Chem. : | Diazo-benzene 

Br Br 

bromide, C 6 H 5 —X=N*Br, unites directly with 
two atoms of bromine. Diazo-benzene pier- 
bromide is insoluble in water; it crystallizes 
out of cold alcohol in yellow plates. When 
boiled with strong alcohol it yields monobrom 
benzene, CeHs^B^CgHsBr+Bro+No. 

diazo-benzenimide, s. 

C 6 H 5 -X-X. 

C?iem. ; C 6 H 5 *N 3 , or Obtained 

by tlie action of aqueous ammonia on diazo- 
benzene perbromide, C 6 H 5 ‘N 2 Br 3 + 4 NH 3 =: 
C6H 5 *NVX+3NH 4 Br ; also by the action of 
dilute alkalies on the nitroso compound of 
phenyl -hydrazin, C 6 H 5 ‘N T (NO)NH 2 . Diazo- 
benzenimide is a yellmv oil, insoluble in w ater, 
soluble without alteration ia sulphuric and in 
nitric acids. By the action of zinc and hydro- 
chloric acid on a solution of it in alcohol, 
it is decomposed into ammonia and aniline, 
C 6 H 5 X 3 + 8 H~C 6 H 5 XH 2 + 2 NH 3 . 

diazo-benzoic, a. 

Tf Diazo-benzoic nitrate : 

Chem. : C 6 H 4 <£°*g® ^ Obtained by 

the action of nitrous acid on a solution of 
meta-amido-benzoic acid in dilute nitric acid. 
It is slightly soluble in cold w r ater ; it crystal- 
lizes in colourless prisms, which explode vio- 
lently on being heated. Boiled with water it 
yields meta-oxy-benzoic acid. 

diazo phenol, s. 

Chem.: The nitrate is obtained along with 
ortho and para-nitrophenol by passing nitrous 
acid into an ethereal solution of phenol, 
CsHs’OH, cooled with ice. It crystallizes in 
light brown needles. 

di-a-zdm' a, s. [Gr. = a girdle, a cornice.] 

1. Arch. : A term used for the landing and 
resting places, which encircled the amphi- 


theatre at different heights, like ao many 
bands. 

2. Zool. : A genus of Aseldla, In which the 
species are disposed circularly or in rays, 
sometimes forming one or more stdliform 
systems, imbedded In a horizontal gelatiuoua 
mass. 

dib (1), dub, s. [Connected with dip (q.v.). 
(Jf. Gael, dubadh = a pool, a pond.] A small 
pool of rain-water. 

“ He keos the li.au from the crowu of the causeway, 
im well 'i* the duck does the uilddea from the adle 
dib .” — Ayr thine Legatees, p. loO. 

dib (2), «. [Etyin. doubtful ] 

1. Sing.: One of the small bonea In the 
leg of a sheep, a buckle bone. [See also As- 
tragalus.] 

2. Plural : 

(1) A childish game, in which the players 
throw up tlie small bones described above, or 
pebbles, and catch them, first on the palm, 
and then on the back of the hand ; called alao 
Chuekies. 

(2) Money. (Slang.) 

dib, dibbe, v.i. A t. [Dip.] 

A. Intrans. : In angling, to dap or dip. 
I Dm.] 

“Thin kind of ashing vre call daping, dabbing, or 
dibbiny : wherein you are always to have your line 
flying hofure you. up or down the river, a* the wind 
serves, and to angle as near as you can to the bank of 
the same side whereon you stand."— Walton: Angler, 
p. iL. ch. v. 

* B. Trans. .* To dip. 

“ He bad thaim dib thair cuppea alle.' 

Metrical Homilies, p. 121- 

dl ba5 -ie, a. [Pref. di — twice, twofold, and 
Lng. basic (q.v.).] An acid ia said to b« 
dibasic when it contains two atoms of hydro- 
gen. which can be replaced by other metals, 
as sulphuric acid, H 0 SO 4 . (Bibasic acid.] 

dib -ber, s. [Dibble.] 

1. One who dibs or angles for fiah. 

2. A dibble (q.v.). 

dib ble, *deb-ylle, dib bille, * dib-le, 

s . [A dim. Irom difr=dip.] A pointed imple- 
ment with a spade-handle used to make a hole 
in the ground to receive seed. 

’• in not put 

The dibble in earth to set one ahp ol them.* 

Shaketp. : Wi aler t Tale , It. 4. 

dlb'-ble, v.t. & i. [Dibble, s.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To make holes in with or as with a dibble. 

” A skipping deer. 

With pointed hoof dibbling the glebe, prepared 

The soft receptacle." Cotcper : i'ardley Oak. 

2. To plant or set with a dibble. 

“ He's broughte forith of foreign leeks, 

An' dibble t them in his yardie." 

Remain* of Xiltudale Song, p. 144. 

B. Intrans. : To dip or dib in angling. 

■' This stone-fly, then we dupe or dibble with, as with 
the drake.' — Walton : AngUr , pt ii.. ch. viL 

dib blcr, s. [Eng. dibbl(e ) ; -er .] 

1. Oue who dibbles, or sets plants with a 
dibble. 

2. A dibble or dibbling machine 

3. One who dibbles for fish. 

dib -bling, pr. par. & s. [Dibble, v.] 

A. Ms pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. Ms subst. : The act or process of setting 
or planting with a dibble. 

dibbling - machine, s. One used for 
making holes in rows for potato sets, for beans, 
or other things which are planted isolated in 
rows. 

di-ben'-zoyl, s. [Pref. di = twice, twofold, 
and Eng. benzoyl (q.v.).] 

Chem. : C] 4 H 10 O 2 or CgHs'CO'CO'CgHs. 

Benzile, a diketone obtained by the action 
of sodium amalgam on benzoyl chloride 
CWCO-Cl. H crystallizes in large six-sided 
prisms, melting at 90°. It is oxidized^ by 
chromic acid mixture in benzoic acid. When 
heated with PC1 5 to 200® it forms tolane tetra- 
chloride. 

di-ben -zyl, s. [Pref. di — twice, twofold, 
and Eng. benzyl (q.v.).] 

Chem. : C 14 H 14 ,or C 6 H 5 CH 2 -CH 2 C 6 H 5 . An 
aromatic hydrocarbon obtained by the action 
of sodium on benzyl chloride C 6 H 5 *CHj.C 1 , or 
by heating stilbeue, CgHs'CH = dPCgHj, 
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toban, C 6 H 5 C=:C*Cg 115» or desoxybenzoin 
C 6 H 5 CO CH 2 C 6 H 5( with hydriodic acid ; or 
by the action of alu minimi: chloride on ben zone 
CgHg, and ethylene chloride, C0II4CI2. Di- 
benzyl crystallizes in large colourless prisms 
which melt at 52° and boil at 284% Iltated 
to 500° it yields stilbene and toluene. It is 
oxidized by chromic acid mixture into benzoic 
acid. 

dl bias' tu-la (pi. di-blas’ tu-laa), s. 

[Pref. di = twice, twofold, and Eng., &c., 
blast ulu (q.v.).] 

BioK : Lankester’s name for the two-layered 
sac developed from the single cells consti- 
tuting the germs of the Euterozoa. 

di-both'-rl-an, a. & s. IMod. Lat. diboth- 
ri{nm) ; -an.] 

A. yhs* adj. : Pertaining to, or characteristic 
of, the Dibothriidje. 

B. As subst. : Any individual of the Diboth- 
riidse. 

dl-bothri-i-dse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. diboth- 
ri(um); Lat. tern. pi. adj. sulf. •idee.'] 

Zool. : A family of cestoid flat- worms, iu 
which there are ouly two suckers on the 
head. 

dl-both' ri um, s. [Pief. fit (di), and Gr. 
podpiov ( bothrion ) = a little pit.] 

Zool. : The type-genus of Dibothriidse (q.v.). 

di bran chi-a -ta, s. pi. [Pref. di = twice, 
twofold, and Gr. /3pdyx“* (brangchia) — 
gills.] 

1. Zool.: An order of Cephalo pods character- 
ized by the possession of two gills only, and by 
the fact that the shell, if external, as is rarely 
the case, is never chambered. It includes the 
Cuttle-fishes, Squids, and Paper Nautilus, as 
well as the extinct family of Belemnitid®. The 
order contains two sections, Octopoda and 
Decapoda. 

2. Palocont.: [Belemnitid.*]. 

di brari'-chi-ate, a. <fe s. [Dibranchiata.] 

A. As adj. : Having two gills ; as the di- 
bran cliiate Cephalopoda. 

B. As subst. : A member of the order 
Dibranchiata (q.v.). 

di'-brom-, di-bro -mo , in compos. [Pref. 
di = twice, twofold, and Eng., &c. brom(ine) 

(q.v.).] 

Chem. : A term applied to compounds in 
which two atoms of bromine have replaced 
two atoms of hydrogen, as dibrom-benzeue, 
C 6 H 4 Br 2 . 

di brom' ide, s. [Pref. di = twice, twofold, 
and Eng., &c., bromide (q.v.).] 

Chem. : A compound in which two atoms of 
bromine are united to a dyad element or radi- 
cal, as ethylene dibromide Co^Bro. Also 
called Bibvoinide. 

dib' stone, s. [Eng. (2), s., and stone 
(q.v.).] A children's game, known also as 
dibs, elmckies, &c. 

“ I have ?een little pirls exercise whole hours to- 
gether, and take abundance of pains, to be expert at 
dibstones. “—Locke. 

di-bu'-tyL s. [Pref. di = twice, twofold, aud 
Eng., &c., butyl (q.v.).] 

Chem.: Normal octane, C 8 Hjs, or CqHg C 4 H 9 . 
Obtained by the action of sodium and normal 
butyl iodide. It boils at 125°. 

di bu-tyr-al -dinc, s. [Pref. di = twice, 
twofold ; Eng., &c., but.yr(ic ), ahl(ehyde). and 
811 IT. -ine (Chem.) (q.v.).] 

Chem. : A base formed by the union of two 
molecules of butyric aldehyde with one mole- 
cule of ammonia. It is obtained along with 
tetrabntyraldine by treating normal butyric 
aldehyde with alcoholic ammonia for two 
months at 30° or one day at 100’. By dry dis- 
tillation it yields paraconine, an alkaloid 
liavin'g the properties of conine. 

di-ca ~9ious, a. [Lat. dicax (genit. dicacis) = 
talkative; dico = to say.] Talkative, saucy. 

* di -ca'~9ious - ness, s . [Eng. dicatious; 
-wrss.] Talkativeness, pertness. (Ash.) 

* di ca9'-i-ty, s. [Lat. dicacitas, from dicax.] 

I. Talkativeness, fluency. 


"To remit the freedom of inquiry after it fur their 
dlcacity."—liyrom : Enthusiasm (IntrodJ. 

2. Sauciness, pertneas. 

This gave a sort of petulant dicacity to hia repar- 
tees.” — Grave* : Spiritual (Quixote, L 2. 

* di 930 ol -b-gy, s. [Gr. Sixaios (dikaios) = 
just, and Aoyos (loj/os) = a discourse.] 

Rhct. : A ligure of speech by which an orator 
endeavours to move an audieuce in his favour. 

di car'-bon ato, s. [Pref. di = twice, two- 
fold, ami Eng! carbonate (q.v.).] 

Chem. : A term applied to a carbonate con- 
taining one atom of carbonic acid with two of 
the element with which it is combined. 

* dic'-ast, s. [Gr. fiucatrnj? (dikastes) = a judge, 
or rather a juror ; Six?* (iite) = justice.] 

Greek A ntiq. : A juror. 

# dic as -tcr-y, s. [Gr. SiKacrTypiov (dikos- 
terwn).] 

Greek Antiq. : A court of justice. 

di9e, dees, * dis, * dies, dyse, s. pi. 

[Die (2), s.) 

1. (Die, s.] 

2. A game played with dice. 

dice box, s. The hox or cylindrical case 
out of which dice are thrown. 

" When the bottle or the dice-box was going round.'* 
Macaulay ; /list. Eng., cb. vL 

dice-coal, 5. The layers in a coal-seam 
of a glossy bituminous nature, which hieak 
up into cubical pieces. 

di9e, * dycyn, v.i. & l. [Dice, $.] 

A. Intrans. : To play at dice, to gamble. 

" The Dick Talbot who bad diced and revelled with 
Oramiuunt" — Macaulay : Hist. Eng. ch. xvii. 

B. Transitive : 

1. To sew a kind of waved or zigzag pattern 
round tbe edge of a dress. 

2. To ornament with squares or diamonds 
by pressure. [Dicing.] 

* 3. To cut up in cubes or squares. 

" Dyci/n. as men do brede, or other lyke. Quadra.” 
—Prompt, Pars. 

di~9en'-tra, s. [Gr. duet i/rpo? ( dikentros ) = 
with two stings : <n = fits (dis) = twice, two- 
fold, aud Kevrpos ( kentros ) = a sting.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants, order Fumariacea;, 
tribe Fumarieas. Dicentra cucullaria has been 
employed in America as a medicine to expel 
intestinal worms, and as an emmenagogue. It 
is a tree growing in Brazil and Guiana. 

di-9eph'-a-lous, a. [Gr. fit - fit? (dis) - 
twice, two-fold, and KafxxAij (kephalc) =a head.] 
Having two heads on one body ; two-headed. 

di'-9er, di-cour, * di sar, * dy-sar, s. 

[Eug. dic(e); -er.] One who plays at dice ; a 
gambler. 

" As false as dicer's oaths.” Shake tp. : Hamlet, iii. 4. 

di -9er-as, 5. [Pref. di = twice, twofold, and 
Gr. ftcpd? (keros) = a horn.] 

Pal front. : A genus of massive bivalves of 
the Middle Oolites, belonging to tho family 


B A 

DICEHAS. 

Right Valve. b. Left Valve. 

Chamidae or Clam-shells. The shell is sub- 
equivalve, attached by either am bo ; beaks 
very prominent, spiral, furrowed externally 
by ligamental grooves ; hinge very thick ; 
teeth 2 — 1, prominent. The beak9are twisted 
backwards like rams' horns. ( Woodward , &c.) 

diceras limestone, s. 

Geol. : A division of the Oolite in the Alps, 
in which the shells of the genus Diceras occur 
in great abundance. 




* dich (I), *dichen, v.t. [Dike, v Ditch,] 

1. To dig. 

2. To surround with a ditch. 

" The whlche tonne tho quevue Slmyramtut 
Lett dichon al ahuu t." 

Chaucer : Leg, Good Women; Tabs, 3. 

* dich (2), v.i. [A corruption of do 't = do it.] 
May it do. 

" Much good dich thy good heart. Apeinuutus.” 
Shako tp. : Timon of Athens, i. 2. 

If Though this has t lie appearance of being 
a familiar and colloquial form, it lias not been 
met with elsewhere . . . Nor is it known to 
be provincial. (Nares.) 

* dich, * diche, 3 . [Ditch, Dike.] 

di- chnels, di chals, s. [Gael, diochla.) A 
reproof, a correction, a beating. 

di chas'-ta-sis, s. [Gr. fiixa^w (dichazo) — 
to part asunder ; 5«xa (dicha) — in two parts, 
apart.] Spontaneous subdivision. 

di-chas'-tic, a. [Dichastasis.] Capable of 
spontaneous subdivision. 

di chc les-ti'-i-dse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. diche- 
lesti(um), and Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Zool. : A family of Entomostracana, order 
Parasita. The anterior segment lias four 
antenme, one pair is filiform, the others stout 
and furnished with a prehensile claw. 

di-chc-les'-ti um, s. [Prob. from Gr fi«y» jAo? 
(dichelos) = two parted ; SixyAov ( dichclon ) = 
forceps.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of the family Diche- 
lestidre (q.v.). The species are parasitic upon 
fishes, &c. 

di chens, s. pi. [Prob. connected with di- 
duvls (q.v.).] A beating ; a correction. 

“ They^ll get their diche ns for 't some day.’ Brouviw 
of Bodsbeck, iL 127. 

di chlam -yd '-e-oils, a. [Pref. di = twice, 
twofold ; Gr. \Aap o/? (chlamus) = a, cloak, and 
Eng. adj. suff. -co«s.] 

Bot. : Having two coverings, a corolla and 
a calyx. 

di chlor'-, di-chlor'-o-, in compos. \ Pref. 
di = twice, and Eng., Arc., chloro- (q.v.).] 

Chem. : Applied to compounds in which 
two atoms of chlorine have replaced two 
atoms of hydrogen ; as dichloracetic acid. 

dichloracetlc acid, s. [Chloracetic 
acid.] 

di-clilor hy drin, s. [Pref. di - twice, 

twofold, and Eng., &c., chlorhydrin (q.v.).j 

Chem.: C 3 H5'"(OII) CL. Dichlorhydrin ex- 
ists in two moditicatioiis : (1) Symmetrical, 
CII 2 Ci'OH(OH) CTIoCl. Obtained by saturat- 
ing" equal volumes of glycerin and glacial 
acetic acid with hydrochloric acid gas at 100°, 
neutralizing with sodium carbonate, and frac- 
tionating the resulting oil ; or by shaking 
CHo'CH'CHoCl, 

epichlorhydrin, \ J with concen- 

trated hydrochloric acid. It is an ethereal- 
smelling liquid, boiling at 172°. Slightly 
soluble in water, easily soluble in alcohol and 
ether. Heated with hydriodic acid, HI, it is 
converted into isopropyl iodide ; by sodium 
amalgam into isopropyl alcohol. By oxida- 
tion with chromic acid mixture it is oxidized 
into chloracetic acid and /3 dichloracetmie, 
CHCPCO CHCl. (2) Unsymroetrical, ClUCl* 
CHCl*CH«(OH). Obtained by the addition of 
chlorine to allyl alcohol, or of hypochlorous 
acid to allyl chloride, CH 2 = CH CTloCl. It 
is a liquid, boiling at 182°; is converted into 
allyl alcohol by sodium, and by fuming nitric 
acid it is oxidized into dichlor-propionic acid. 

di- chlor '-ide, s. [Pref. di — twice, twofold, 
and Eug,, &c. chloride (q.v.).] 

Chem. : A compound of two atoms of chlor- 
ine with an elemeut or radical, as ethylene 
dichloride, C 2 H 4 ' 'Clo. Dicblorides arc often 
called bichlorides (o.v.). 

di-cho-bu'-ne, s. [Gr. fii'xa (dieha) = in two 
parts, apart, aud /Sowos (bcrunos) — a height, 
a ridge.] 

Palaont. : A genus of quadrupeds belonging 
to the family Anoplotheridae, and found in the 
Middle Eocene formations. They form a kind 
of transition between the Swine and the true 
Ruminants. They are so called from the 
ridges in the upper molars. 


boil, boy; pout, cat, 9011. chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = f. 

-cian, tian = shan. -tlon, -sion = shun ; -tion, -$ion = zhun. -tious, -sious, -clous = shus. -ble, -die, &c. = bel^ dol. 
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di’-cho don ,s. [Gr. Bi\a ( dicha ) = two parts, 
apart, uiul 6£ov? (otlous), genit. o6<5*/Tos(odon(os) 
= a tooth ] 

Palasont. : A genus of avtiodactylo Mammals, 
found in tlio Middle Tertiary formations in 
Hampshire, ami so called from the double 
crescent -shaped lines of enamel on the upper 
surface of the true molars. They are eloaely 
allied to the genus Dichobuue (q.v.). 

di chog'-a-mous, a. [Eng. dichogam(y ); 

-OKJl.J 

Bot.: Characterized by dichogamy. 

di-chog'-a-my, s. [Gr. Six' 1 (dtcha) = in two 
parts, apart, ami ydjuo? (gainos) = a ninrriage.] 

Bot. : A provision in hermaphrodite flowers 
to prevent self-fertilization, the stamens and 
instils within the same flower not being 
matured at the same time. 

di-cho grap’ sus, s. [Gr. Sl\a = npart, 
asunder, and Mod. Lat. grapsus , a modifica- 
tion of graptolite (q.v.).] 

Fabront. : A genus of Fossil Hydrozou, be- 
longing to the sub-class Graptolitidte (Grap- 
tolites). There are more than four (usually 
eight) simple monoprionidian branches, arising 
from the same number of divisions of a non- 
celluliferous basal process. 

di-chon -dr a, s. [Gr. (dis) — twice, 

twofold, and’x'diApoc ( chondros ) =- corn, grain, 
in allusion to the form of the capsules.] 

Bot. : A genus of Oonvolvulaceic, tribe Di- 
choudrece, of which it is the type. 

di-chon'-dre-te, s. pi [Mod. Lat. dichondr(a), 
and Lat. tern. pi. adj. sutr. -etc.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Convolvulaeeae, charac- 
terized by having the carpels distinct instead 
of consolidated. 

di chord, a. [Gr. £i = (di$) = twice, two- 

fold, and Eng. chord (q.v.).] 

M usic : 

1. An instrument having two strings. 

2. An instrument having two strings to 
each note. 

di chot -om ic, «. [Eng. dichotom(y); -ic.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Branching off or dividing 
into two parts, heads, or divisions ; double. 

“The Scriptural representation is aa often du'ha* 
tomic aa it is tricbotoruic ." — British Quarterly Review, 
VOL lvii, p. SOt (1S73). 

2. Bot. : The same as Dichotomous (q.v.). 

* di-chot'-o-mist, s. [Eng. diekotom(y) ; -isb] 
One who dichotomizes or divides things into 
two. 

“ He that will be a flat dichofom ixt . . . 

Ia in your judgment thought a learned man." 

Marlowe • Massacre at Paris, i L 

* di-chot'-o-mize, v.t. & i. [Gr. Sixorojueai 
(< dichotomeo ), from Si\a (dicku) = in two, apart, 
and Tojuuj (tome) = a cutting ; Teprut (temnd) = 
to cut.] 

A. Trans. : To cut into two parts; to divide 
or break up into pairs. 

“That great city might well be dichotomised Into 
Cloisters and hospitals."— Bishop Pall : Epist , i. 5. 

B. Intrans. : To separate into two parts. 

di cbot'-o-mized, pa. par. & a, [Dichoto- 
mize.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

Astron,: Half illuminated. An astronom- 
ical term, used especially with regard to the 
moon. 

"This Is a Greek expression, used to denote that 
state of the moon when it is dichotomized,"— Prvf. 
Airy : Pop. Astronomy (6th ed.), p. 167 

di-chot-o-mous, a. [Gr. 5ix OT( Ws ( dichot - 
<mos) = cut or divided into two parts or 
divisions.] 

Bot. : Branching or dividing into twos or 
pairs. 

“The divisions in this case always take place by 
two, or in a dicJiotomoiu manner."— Bal/our: Botany, 

5 318 . 

dichotomons corymbed, a. 

Bot : Composed of corymbs in which the 
pedicles are dichotomous. 

dl-chdt'-o-mou&-ly, adv. [Eng. dichoto- 
mous; - ly .] In a dichotomous manner. 

di-chot' o-my, * di-cbot'o mie, a. [Fr. 

dickotomie; Gr. 6t\orouia (dichotomia) = a di- 
vision into two parts nr heads.] 


* I. Ordinary Language.: 

1. A dividing or division ; a separation. 

” A general breach or dichotomy with their church." 
Browne. 

2. A distribution or division into pairs. 

“ Whatsoever doth not aptly fall within tLose di- 
chotomies."— Bacon : On Learning, hk. vi., ch. iL, i L 

II. Technically: 

1. Logic: A distribution or separation of 
idi-as by pairs ; tlic division of a class into 
two snb-elasses opposed to each other by con- 
tradiction 

“Sttine persona have . . . abused tiiclr renders by 
an aftecbition of dichotomies, trichotomies, sevens, 
twelves, &c."— H'afM . Logic. 

2. Bot. : A term applied to that kind of branch- 
ing by a constant furcation or division into 1 wo 
parts, as where the stem of a plant branches 
into two brancldets, each of which in its turn 
divides into others, and so on. Example, the 
mistletoe. The veins of various ferns thus 
branch dichotoinously. 

3. Astron.. : That phase of the moon where 
it appears bisected or is only half illuminated, 
as at the quadratures. 

di chro -ic, a. [Gr. 5 ( \poo s (dichroos)- of two 
colours.] The same as Dichroitic (q.v,). 

di -chro-i^m, s. [Gr. <bxPo ,a ( dickroia ) — 
double colour, from it = it? (dis) = twice, 
twofold; xpoa (ckrort), XP° 1 “ (eft rof«)= colour, 
and Eng. guff. -ism,} 

Optics: The property by which a crystal- 
lized body assumes two of more colour's, ac- 
cording to the direction by which light is 
transmitted through it. Examples, iolite, 
mica, muriate of palladium, fee. Dichroism 
depends upon the absorption of some of the 
coloured rays of the polarized light in its 
passage through tbe crystal, this absorption 
varying with the different relative positions of 
the" planes of primitive polarization of these 
rays to the axis of double refraction of the 
crystals, so that the two penciia formed by 
double refraction are differently coloured. 

di -chro ite, s. TGr. Si'xpoo? (dichroos) ^ of 
two colours, and Eng. suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).J 

Min. : The same as Iolite (q.v.). 

di-chro it-ic, a. (Gr. Si’xpoos (dichroos) - of 
two colours.] Characterized by dichroism ; 
exhibiting dichroism. 

“In fa PI the acrent, whatever it is, which sends us 
the light of the sky. exercises in so doing a dichroitic 
action . '—Tyndall : Frag, of Science (3rd ed.), ch. vii., 
pp. HI, 112. 

di-chro-mate, s. [Gr. 3i — (dis) twice, 
twofold ; and Eng. chromate (q.v.).] 

Chem. : A double chromate. Potassium 
dichromate has the formula K 2 Cr 8 07 , or 
KoCrOvCrCbj. [Chromate.] 

di-chr o-mat' ic, a. [Gr. 61 = Sis (dis) = 
twice, twofold, and Eng. chromatic (q.v.).] 
Characterized by or producing two colours, 

di’-chrd-ous, a. [Gr. Sixpoos (dichroos).'] 
The same as Dichroitic (q.v.). 

di -chro- scope, s. [Gr. Slxpoia ((7icftroia) 
= double colour, and <r#co7rew (shaped) = to 
see.] 

Optics: An instrument to exhibit the two 
complementary colours of polarized light. 
The quality called tbe dirhroism of crystals 
consists in transmitting different colours when 
viewed in different directions. There are 
several varieties of this apparatus invented by 
Arago and Brewster. As constructed by 
Brewster, it consists of a tube about two 
inches long, blackened on the interior, and 
attached to a ball and socket. The ball con- 
tains two prisms of calcareous spar, separated 
by a film of sulphate of lime, so placed that 
each pair of the four images is tinged with the 
complementary colours. A lens is arranged 
upon or near "the prisms either at front or 
back. On viewing the sky T or any luminous 
object, four brilliantly coloured images of the 
aperture will be seen, the colour of the two 
middle ones being complementary to that of 
the outer ones. By moving the ball in the 
socket the colours will constantly change, 
and the images will sometimes overlap and 
sometimes separate, exhibiting a great variety 
of hues, pleasing the eye by their combina- 
tions and by the soft harmony of their con- 
trasts. Many beautiful variations may be 
obtained by using several films of sulphate of 
lime having their axes variously inclined to 
one another. (Knight.) 


df-chro scop' ic, a. [Eng. dichruscoj/^); - ic .] 
Of or pertaining to dichroism, or the use of 
the dichroscope. 

* dicht, * dycht, v.t. [Dicucr.] 

diij’-mg, * dya -yng, ;/r. par., a„ & », 
[Dice, v .] 

A, A B. As pr. par. & particip, adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of gambling or playing with 
dice. 

•‘ What comiuya of dytyng ! pmy you hark." 

TowneL-y My it., p. 243. 

2. A mode of ornamenting leather in squares 
or diamonds by pressure, cither of a blunt awl 
or an edging-tool, or in a machine by pressure 
between dies. 

dicing house, a. A gambling house ; a 
bell. 

“There is such dlcing hmuct hI&u, they say, tu» hstl 
not been wout to be."— Lntymer . Berm. v. 

di- 9 m’-na-meiae, a. [Pref. di = twice, two- 
fold, and Eng. ei?uuM7t«?te (q.v.).] 

Chem. : CjgHie, Distyrol, distyrolene. A 
hydrocarbon formed by beating ctnuauicne, 
C\H 8 , with hydrochloric acid to 170% It is 
ah oily liquid. 

4 dick, 5. (A corruption of Richard.) Ap- 
parently, a worthless fellow. 

“0. he. sir. he'a u desperate Pick, Indeed. Bar him 
your bouse." — London Prodiyul, L 2. 

dick'-ens, interj. [Prob. a corruption of devil- 
kins or devils.] The devil, the dcuee. 

"I cannot tell what the dickens hu name i*.’’— 
Shakeep. : Merry Wives, ill. 2. 

dick'-cr, <?. [L. Ger. tS w.dckcr; Ger. decker = 
ten hides or skins ; Low Lat. ducra, decara, 
from Lat. dexnria— the number of ten ; decern 
= ten.] [Daker.] A number or quantity of 
ten of any commodity, as a decker nt hides or 
skins = ten hides or skins ; a bundle. 

“‘Behold,’ eaid Faa, ‘a whole dicker of wit.”’— 
Sidney : Arcadia. 

dick'-er, v.t. k i. [Prob. from Dicker, s.] 

A. Trans. : To barter, to exchange, to deal 
in. (American.) 

B. Intrans.: To barter, to chaffer, to haggle, 
to drive a bargain. 

“I had acquired quite a reputation in dickering 
with the thievish Italian landlords and vetturmi. 
Bradley : Letters from Italy (1649), p. 99. 

dick'-ey (I), dick'-y (1), s. [Perhaps from 
Dut. dekken , Ger. decken = to cover; AS. 
thcccan = to thatch, to cover; Icel. thekja; 
Dan. dcskke.] [Thatch, v.j 

I. Orduuiry Language : 

1. A child’s pinafore or bib; a leathern 
apron. 

2. A linen shirt-front. 

IL Vehicles: A seat behind the body of a 
carnage fur servants. In the old-fashioned 
English stage -coaeh it was occupied by tbe 
guard and some passengers. 

“ Mr. Boh Sawyer was seated, not in the dickey, but 
on the roof of tbe chaise."— Dickens: Pickwick, cn. L 

dick'-ey (2), dick-y (2), S. [A dimin. from 
Richard.] An ass, a donkey. 

“ Time to berin the Dicky races. 

More famed for laughter than for speed." 

Bloomfield : Richard Sc Kate. {Davies.) 

dickey-bird, s. A pet name for a little 
bird. 

“ The dear little diYJo-y-birds carol away.* 

Barham: Kmgh: Lady. 

dicky- daisy, $. 

Bot.: Beilis perennis. 

Large dicky-daisy : Chrysanthemum leucanr 
the mum. 

dicky delver, $. 

Bot. : Vinca major or minor, 

dick-sd’-m-a, s. [Named after Mr. James 
Dickson, an e*minent eryptogamic botanist.] 

Bot. : A genus of Polypodiacese, the type 
of the section Dicksoniese. The species are 
mostly arborescent ferns from the Southern 
Hemisphere. The tree-fern of St. Helena is 
Dieksonia arborescens. It has more than 
once been brought to this country, hut has 
died in a few months. Other species of the 
genus have also been introduced. Of these 

D. Antarctica is very beautiful, and is often 
seen in greenhouses. 


f 5 ,te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur rule, full; trv. Syrian, re, oe = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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dick-so-ni-o'-ae. 3 . pi. [Mod. Lat. dicksonia, 
and Lat. fern. pi. adj. suit’. -ete.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Polypodincere, 

dich'-y, a. [Etym. doubtful.] Not In a per- 
fectly sound or eafe state ; doubtful, question- 
able. (Slung.) 

" It [meat] couldn't do any one much harm 11 it was 
ever ao dicky.” — Daily Telegraph, Oct. 3rd, 1882. 

di-cle -^i-um, s. [Gr. SikKCs ( diklis ) = fold- 
ing two waye.] 

Bot. : A small, dry, indehiscent pericarp, 
having the indurated perianth adherent to the 
tarpel, and forming part of the shell, as in 
Marvel of Peru. 

di' clin ate, di-clin'-ic, a. [Gr. St = Bis 
(dis) — twice, twofold, and kAiVw (klino) — 
to beud, to incline.] 

Crystallog. : A term applied to crystals in 
which two of the axes are obliquely inclined, 
as in the oblique rectangular prism. 

dT-clin-ous, a. [Gr. St — Sis (dis) = twice, 
twofold, and n\ivn (feline ) =a bed ; kKivu) (lclino) 
= to bend, to incline.] 

1. Bot. : A term giveu to plants which have 
tha stamens iu one flower and the pistils ill 
auother. 

2. Crystallog. : The same as Diclinic (q.v.). 

di clip'-ter-a, s. [Gr. M = M's (dis) = twice, 
twofold ; fcAeiu> (kleio) = to abut, and irrepav 
( pteron) = a wing. So named because the 
fruit is two-valved.] 

Bot. : A genus of Acanthacere, tribe Diclip- 
tereae, of which it is the type. The sepals 
are five, the corolla two- lipped, its tube 
twisted, the stamens two. About seventy 
species are known from the tropics of both 
hemispheres. 

di clip tcr'-l dae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. diclip- 
tcr(a ), and Lat. fern, pi, adj. suff. -id<p.] 

Bot. : A family or tribe of Acanthacete. 

di-coc-cous, a. [Gr. Slkokkos (dikokkos), 
from$t = M? (dis) = twice, twofold, and kokkos 
( kokkos) = a berry.) 

Bot. : Two-grained ; consisting of two co- 
hering grains or cells, with one seed in each. 

dl^ce'-lous, a. [Gr. Si = Sis (dis) = twice, 
twofold, and <oi\os ( koilos ) = hollow ] Having 
two cavities. Used chiefly of the heart in 
animals. 

di-con -ic, a. [Gr. At = M’s = twice, twofold, 
and Eng (a)conic (q.v.).] 

Chem. : A term occurring only in the fol- 
lowing compound. 

diconic acid, s. 

Ckem. : CoH^C^. Obtained by heating citric 
acid to 190^ to 200° with concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid. At 140°, aeon it ic acid is formed, 
along with a syrupy variety of citric acid 
called dicitric acid ; on further heating the 
mixture dieonic acid is formed ; also by heat- 
ing aconitic acid with fuming hydrochloric 
acid. It crystallizes in small crystals, which 
melt at 200°, and are soluble in water, alcohol, 
and ether. (TFafts : Diet. Chan.) 

di cot-y-le'-don (pi. di-cot-y-le'-dons, 
di-cot-y-le'-don-es, s. [Gr. pref. Si = Sis 
(dis) = twice, and kotva<8u>v ( kotuledon ) = any 
cup- shaped holiow or cavity.] 

Botany : 

1. (Sing.) : A plant having two cotyledons 
or seed-leaves, that is, primordial leaves, eou- 
tained in the enihryo. The majority of flower- 
ing plants have this structure. When there- 
fore seed is sown, in most eases the future 
plant first appears above the ground as a tiny 
two-leaved existence, end in certain cases the 
next pair of leaves which appear, and all the 
future ones, are of a different structure from 
the first. Tha primordial pair of leaves are 
the two cotyledons. Their use in the economy 
of nature is to shelter the ordinary leaves 
situated inside. 

2. (PI-)’ The highest class of the vegetable 
kingdom, containing orders of plants with the 
structure of seed described under 1. It Is a 
natural division and has other characteristics 
than that now mentioned ; specially, new wood 
is added to the old externally, whenee these 
plants are very often termed Exogens (q.v.), 
The Dicotyledons comprise at least two-thirds 
of all known plants. 


di cot-y-le don-ous, a. [Mod. Lat., ike. 
dicotyledon, and Eng., &c. eufF. -owa.] 

Bot. : Having two cotyledons ; pertaining 
to the clasa Dicoty led ones. 

"The arratigemeut of the cotyledons follow* the same 
Jaws ns that oi the leaves in dicotyledonous or exogenous 
plants, being opposite or verticillftte, according to the 
inode of formation of the axis."— Balfowr : Botany, 
| 5'J8. 

di-cdt’-$rl-cs, 5. [Gr. Sis (dis) = twice, and 
icoru'Aij (kotule) = a cavity.] [Peccary.] 

Zool. : A genus of Swine [Suid^c (q.v.)], 
familiarly known as Peccaries, confined to the 
American continent and ranging from Para- 
guay as far north as Texas and Arkansas. The 
Dicoty Ins differ from other swine in the nnmher 
and shape of the teeth, in having only three 
toes on each hind foot, and in possessing a 
glandular opening in the loins, secreting a 
fetid humour; for the rest they are not unlike 
small pigs, either in appearance or habits, and 
are gregarious, generally occurring io small 
flocks. Two species of Peccary are known — 
the Common, or Collared Peccary (Dicotyks 
torquatus), and the White-Lipped Peccary 
(D. labiatus). The latter, which is the larger 
and more ferocious of the two, is confined to 
the forests of South America. 

di-cran-a'-ye-se, s.pl. [Mod. Lat. dicran ♦ 
(um), and Lat. fein. pi. adj. suff. -acecn.) 

Bot. ; A family of apocarpous operculnte 
Mosses, blanching by ion ovations, or with the 
tops of the fertile branches several times 
divided. The leaves are lanceolate or subu- 
late ; cells prosenchyrnatous, rarely papillose ; 
capsule oval or cylindrical, arched or straight. 
There are two British genera. 

di-cran-dy'-er-us, s. [Gr. Sixpavos (di- 
kranos) = two-headed, forked, and Kepis (keras) 
— a horn.] 

Zool. ; A genus of quadrupeds belonging to 
the Antelope family, iu which the lioros are 
greatly compressed, rough, with au anterior 
process ; tail vary short, facial line convex ; 
structure cerviue. 

di -cran-6-grap -sus, s. [Gr. Sixpavos ( di - 
kranos) = two-headed, forked, and Mod. Lat. 
grapsus = a modif. of graptolite (q.v.).] 

Palceont. : A geuus of fossil Ilydrozoa, be 
longing to the sub-class Graptolitida; (Grapto- 
lites) ; exclusively Lower Silurian. Polypary 
is at first diprion idi an, but soon splits into 
two monoprion id iau bra aches, which curry the 
cellules along their outer margins. (Nichoison.) 

di-cra-num, s. [Gr. dUpavos (dikranos) — 
two-headed, forked.] 

Bot. : A genus of Mosses, the typical one 
of the family Dicranacefe. It iuciudes numer- 
ous British species, very varied in size and 
habit ; some, like D. scoparium, very common. 
(Griffith & Uenfrey.) 

di-crdt-ic, a. [Gr. St = Si's (dis) = twice, two* 
fold ; and Kporeui (kroteo)- to m;ike to rattle, to 
knock, to strike ; Kporos (krotos)= a striking or 
rattling together.] 

Pathol.: An epithet applied to the pnlse, 
when the artery, when felt, conveys the sen- 
sation of a double pulsatiou. 

dl'-crot iym, s. [From the same elements as 
dicrotic (q.v.), and Eng suff. -iswt.] 

Physiol, ; The double beating of the pulse. 

di'-crot-ous, a. [GT.Sixpoms (dikrotos).'] 
Med. : Beating twice as fast as usual (ap- 
plied to the pulse). 

di'-crot-um, S. [Gr. Slxporos (dikrotos) — 
double-beatiog pace, with two ranks of uars : 
Si = Sis (dis)— twice, twofold, and Kporew 
(A*rofco) = to make to rattle, to strike.] A 
boat with two oars, or with two banks of oars 
on each side. 

dl-crur 1 dse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. duTttr(ws), 
and Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Ornith. : A family of Dentirostral birds, 
order Passeres, which by its founder, G. R. 
Gray, was classed with the family Ampelids. 
The Dicruridie < King-crows or Drongo-shrikes) 
resemble the Flycatchers (Muscicapidse), to 
which they are allied, especially in having the 
nostrils entirely hidden hy bristles. They 
have, however, only ten tail-feathers. The 
feet are essentially constructed for grasping, 
which, with the lengthened tail, renders walk- 
ing difficult. All the species feed on insects, 


which they capture on the wing, returning 
again immediately to the perch they have just 
quitted or some adjoining place of rest. The 
members of this family range through the 
^Ethiopian and Indian regions and the Austro- 
Papuan, including the Moluccas. 

di cru-ri' nee, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. dicrur(us), 
and Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -incr..] 

Ornith. : A sub family of the Dicruridie 
(q.v.). 

di era - rus, di-cr6u'-rus, s. [Gr. Sixpoos 
(dikroos) — forked, and ovpa (oura) = a tail.] 

Ornith. : A genus of birds, the typical quo 
of the aub-family Dicrurinai. There are several 
species, amongst which may he named the 
Dicrurus macrocerus, the King of the Crows, 
of BenguL, and D. musicans, whose notes have 
beeu compared to those of the thrush sue 
nightingale. 

# dict, s. [Lat. dictum.} A saying. 

" The old diet was true after all.”— C. Meade : Cloitter 
<t Hearth, ch. xxxvi. 

dic'-ta, s. pi. [Dictum.] 

* dic-ta'-mcn, s. [Low Lat., from dicto ss 
to dictate ; Fr. dictomen — imvard conscious- 
ness.} A dictate, a precept, an injunctiou. 

“The dictamena of a higher understaudi ug. Lord 
Falkland, iu Hammond ’* Work*, voL iL, pt. i., p. 600. 

* die -ta-ment, s. [Low Lat. dictamen, from 
dicto = to dictate.] A dictate. 

** If any followed . . . the dictammt* of right Teaaon." 
—Sir K. Digby : (jbterv. on Browne't Iteligio Malid. 

*dic-tamnc, s. [Dictamnus.] The herb 
dittany (q.v.). 

“ Whilst I aeeke for diet am >if to recure his acarre." 

•Stirling: Aurora, at. 5. 

die- tam -ne-ee, s. pi. [Lat. dictamn(ns), and 
fein, pi. adj- suff. -e«t] 

Bot. : A tribe of Rutaceae. 

die tam'-nus, s. [Lat., from Gr. 5 uct apvos 
(dictumnos) = dittany, from Mount Dicte in 
Crete, where the plant grows iu great abund- 
ance.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants, belonging to the 
order Rutacepo, and found in Southern Europe, 
Aeia Minor, &c. Dictamnus Fraxinclla, False 



DICTAMNUS, ROOT, LEAF, AND BLOSSOM. 


Dittany, abounds in volatile oil to such a 
degree that the atmosphere around it becomes 
inflammable in hot, dry, aud calm weather. 
[Dittany.J 

dic-ta’te, v.t. & i. [Lat. dictatus, pa. par. of 
dicto — to dictate, a frequent, from dico = to 
aay ; Fr. dieter; Sp. dictar ; Ital. dittare , 
dettare.] 

A. Transitive : 

* 1. To say frequently, to repeat 

** Such, and not nobler, in the realms above. 

My wonder dictate* is the dome of Jove.” 

Pope: Homers Odyssey, iv. 89, 90. 

2. To tell, deliver, or declare to another with 
authority ; to state, prescribe, or deliver as e 
command, order, or direction. 

“ Whatsoever is dictated to us by God himself aunt 
he believed with full assurance."— Watt*. 

3. To repeat or declare to a subordinate 
words to be written or repeated by another. 

". . . pages dictated by the Holy Spirit. Macaulay 
Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

1. To lay down the terms or conditions of ; 
to impose. 

"She had dictated treaties.”— Jfa cau lay ■ Hitt . Eng* 
ch. iu. 

*5. To instigate, to urge, to encourage. 

" Or Jed by hopes, or dictated from heaven.” 

Pope : Homer's Iliad, vi. 587. 


boil, bo$-; pout, j6wl; cat, 5 ell, chorus, yhln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = f» 
-clan, -tian = sham -tion. -sion - shun ; -tion, -f ion - shun, -clous, -tious, -sious = shns. -blc, -die, &c. = bel, dyL 
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6. To suggest, to prompt, to instigate. 

**■ • • ftfctnchotl to tho policy which hiul itiofated t.he 
Triple Alliance. — Macaulay : ilitt. Eng,, cb. if. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To give orders, to propose or impose 
terms. 

“ . . . who preimiiieri to dictate to the tuvoretgu,''— 
Macaulay : Hat. liny., ch. il. 

2. To utter words to be written or repeated 
by another, 

“Sylla could not »klll of letters, and therefore knew 
not how to dictate.” — Bacon : Advancement of Learn- 
ing, I. vii. 2 a. 

If Crabb thus discriminates between to 
dictate and to prescribe: “To dictate amounts 
even to more than to command ; it signifies 
commanding with a tone of nn warrantable 
authority, or still oftem r a species of com- 
manding by those who have no right to com- 
mand ; it is therefore mostly taken in a bad 
sense. To prescribe partakes altogether of the 
nature of counsel, and nothing of coininand ; 
It serves as a rule to the person prescribe >1, 
and is justified by the superior wisdom ami 
knowledge, of the person prescribing ; it is 
therefore, always taken in an indifferent, or a 
good sense. Tie who dictates speaks with an 
adventitious authority ; he who prescribes has 
the sanction of reason. To dictate implies an 
entire subserviency in the person dictated to : 
to prescribe carries its own weight with it in 
the nature of the thing prescribed (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon .) 

UC tatc, s. [Lat. dicta turn, neut. sing, of 
dictatus, pa. par. of dicta = to dictate; Sp. 
& Port, dictado; I tab dittato , dettuto.] 

1. An order, command, injunction, or pre- 
scription. 

“ JUy bods 1 the dictate * of your sire fulfil.” 

Pope : Homer's Odyssey, UL MI. 

2. A suggestion, rule, or direction of the 
mind. 

"How alow to leurn the dictates of His lov©,” 

Covrpur • Epistle to a Lady in France. 

*3. A precept, rule, or maxim. 

” 1 credit what the Orecian dictates say." Prior. 

IT Dictates of Hildebrand , Dictate of Hilde- 
brand : 

Literature ,t Ch. Hist.: Twenty-six short 
propositions relating to the supreme power of 
the Roman pontiffs over the whole church, as 
well as over states. (Murdoch.) 

TT Crabb thus discriminates between dictate 
and suggestion : <l The dictate comes from the 
conscience, the reason, or the passion ; sug- 
gestions spring from the mind, the will, nr the 
desire. Dictate is taken either in a good or 
bad sense : suggestion mostly in a bad sense. 
It is the part of a Christian at all times to 
listen to the dictates of conscience : it is the 
characteristic of a weak mind to follow the 
suggestions of envy. A man renounces the 
character of a rational being who yields to 
the dictates of passion : whoever does not 
resist the suggestions of his own evil mind is 
very far gone in corruption, and never will 
be able to bear up long against temptation. 
Dictate is employed only for what passes 
inwardly ; suggestion may be used for any 
action on the mind by external objects. No 
man will err essentially in the ordinary 
affairs of life who is guided by the dictates of 
plain sense. It is the lot of sinful mortals to 
be drawn to evil by the suggestions of Satan as 
well as their own evil inclinations." (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 

dic-tat'-ed, pa. par . ora. [Dictate, v] 

dic-tat'-ing, pr. par., a., & $. [Dictate, r.J 
A. A B. As pr. par. <£ pnrticip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of ordering, com- 
manding, or suggesting ; dictation. 

dic ta -tion, s. Sc a. [La t. dietatio, from dic- 
tatusy pa. par. of dicto — to dictate ] 

A. As substantive : 

1. The act of dictating, ordering, nr en- 
joining. 

"A nature on which dictation and contradiction 
acted as philtres." — Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xv. 

2. The act of giving out verbally words to 
be written or repeated by another. 

** Giving from die* at ion common words which illus- 
trate the same or analogous forms and combinations." 
—Fear on : School Inspection (1876). p. 37. 

3. Words or a passage written out after the 
dictation of another. 

B. As adj. : Dictated, given from dictation ; 
as, dictation exercise. 


dic ta' tor, * die ta tour, s. [Lat., from 

dicto — to dictate ; Fr. dictaieur.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. One who dictates, orders, or commands ; 
one who is invested with gupremu power. 

“Thr:ir great dictator, whimft attempt 
At first atfuiUMl mankind so well had thrived." 

Milton: P. I. in, 114. 

2. One who has authority to determine or 
decide on any point or question. 

" Did thry ni)|i«al to Rt I'eter, an the supreme dic- 
ta tour mu\ judge of con tro vcru lea?"— Harrow: On the 
Pope t Supremacy. 

II. Ham. Ant i/i, : A magistrate created in 
times of great emergency, distress, or danger, 
ttnd invested, during the term of his office, 
with absolute and unlimited power. The 
name given to this magistrate was originally 
Magister Papuli, hut subsequently he was 
styled Dictator, a name already familiar to the 
Latin States. The office was probably first 
created in u.c. 501, and the first Dictator was 
Titus Larcius. The Dictator was nominated 
by one of the Consuls in pursuance of a decree 
of the Senate, whence the name, from the 
technical phrase, Dicere dictator tm. The nomi- 
nator performed his duty at dead of night. 
Originally only one who had held the office of 
Consul could be named Dictator, but subse- 
quently the olfice was thrown open to all, 
the first plebeian Dictator being C. Marcius 
Rutilns, in n.c. 356. The Dictator was named 
for six months only, but he seldom retained 
the office after the object for winch he had 
been appointed w’as fulfilled. The office was 
abolished by law after the death of Cicsar. 
“Without A dictator she would probably hove suc- 
cumbed to n powerful foe in some moment of weak- 
ness-”— Lewi* : Cred. Early Homan Hist. (1856), ch. xll., 
pt. i , 1 13. 

dic ta to ri al, a. [Eng. dictator; - ial. ] 

1. Of or pertaining to a dictator ; absolute, 
unlimited, uncontrolled. 

"... entrusted with dictatorial power in the hour 
of peril ." — Macaulay Hut. Eng , ch. v. 

2. Imperious, overbearing, dogmatical. 

** A young acndciiiick often dwells upon & journal in 
& dictatorial stile. Mid ia lavish iu the praise of the 
author." — H'ntfs. 

dic-ta to ri al ly, adv. [Eng. dictatorial ; 
-ly.] In a dictatorial, imperious, or dogmatical 
manner. 


* die ta - to ri-an, a. [Lat. dictutorius.] 
Dictatorial, absolute, unlimited. 

" You will have & dictatorian power over all times 
and laws past State Trials: Col. l.ilbumc (au. 1C49). 

dic-ta tor ship, s. [Eng. dictator; -skip.] 

I. Literally : 

1. The office of a dictator. 

“A still stronger proof was his ln/inc dowii the 
dictatorship.”— tanghorne : Plutarch ; St/lla 

2. The period during which a dictator held 
office. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. Supreme or absolute authority or power. 

"‘This beiug a kind of dictatorship.”— Wotton 

* 2. I inperious or dogmatic conduct or 
assertion. 

“This is that perpetual dictatorship which i* exer- 
cised by Lucretius. " — Hrydcn. 

*dic ta-tdr-y, a. [Lat. dictatorius.] Dicta- 
torial, dogmatical. 

” Our English will not easily find servile letters enow 
to spell such a dictatory presumption." — J/i7f on .* 
Areopagitica. 


t dic-ta tress (Eng.), * die ta'-trix (Lat ), 
s. [Lat. rfictafrir.] A female dictator; a 
woman who gives orders or lays down rules 
dogmatically and imperiously. 

" Earth's chief dic'atrest, ocean's mighty queeu." 

H y ran ; English Bards <f* Scotch Reviewers. 


* dic-tat ure, s. [Fr., from Lat. dictatura.] 

1. The office of a dictator ; dictatorship. 

2. Supreme authority. 

" The very same nutors. who have usurpt a kind of 
dictature in sciences Bacon : On Learning \ Pref.j, 


* die ter-y, s. [Fr. dieter -to dictate.] A 
saying, a maxim. 

“I did heap up all the dii-erirt I could airainst 
women, but now recant'— Burton : A nat. of Melan- 
choly, p. 584. {Davies.) 


die tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. dictio, from dico 
— to speak.] 

* 1. A word, 

" Two sondrie wordes, alheitby reason of the figure 
called Ryualephe it seemeth no more but one diction.” 
— Cda.ll : Apophtlnsg, of Erasmus, p. 13 fed. 1876) 


* 2. The act of sj leaking of, naming, or de- 
scribing. 

“ To make true diction of him, LU •cmblnhle is Lis 

mirror." — Shukesp. : Ha mist, v, a. 

3. .Style ; manner of expressing oneself in 
writing or speaking ; language. 

*' Mr Tmiclmrd aud Ur Intveuant were political 

wrib-r* of ifre.it abUltiws In diction.”— Goldsmith The 

Bee, No. viiL 

•[ Crabb thus discriminates between diction^ 
style, phrase, and phraseology : “ Dirt ton ex- 
presses lunch less than style: the former ia 
applicable to the lirst efforts of learners in 
composition; the latter only to the original 
productions of a matured mind. Errors in 
grammar, false construction, a confused dis- 
position of words, or an improper application 
of them, constitute bad diction: but the 
niceties, the elegancies, the peculiarities, and 
the beauties of composition, which mark the 
genius ami talent of the writer, are what is 
comprehended under tin- name of style. . . . 
As diction is a term of inferior import, it is of 
course mostly confined to ordinary subjects, 
and style to the productions of authors. We 
should apeak of a person's diction in his pri- 
vate correspondence, but of his style in Ids 
literary works. Diction requires only to be 
pure and neat : style may likewise be neat, 
elegant, tlorid, poetic, sober, and the like. 
Diction is aaid mostly in regard of what is 
written ; phrase and phraseology are aaid as 
often of wh it is spoken as of what is written, 
lie lias adopted a strange phrase or phraseology: 
the former respects single words, the latter 
comprehends a succession of phrases." (Crabb : 
Eng. Synon.) 

* dic-tion a-ri-an, s. [Eng. dictionary; 
•an.] A compiler of a dictionary, a lexico- 
grapher. 

die tion*ar-$r, s. & a. [Fr. dictionnaire ; 
«p. airtiunario; ltal. dizionnario , from Low 
Lid. dictioiuirium, from Lat. dictio = a saying.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. A word-book ; a book containing the 
words of any language in alphabetical order, 
with their definitions; a vocabulary. In 
addition to the definition, most dictionaries 
give also the pronunciation, etymology, and 
various spellings of each word, and frequently 
add to these quotations from authors, illus- 
trating the several uses or shades of meaning 
of each, and giving in some cases engravings or 
diagrams of the objects defined or described. 

" Dictionary wntiug wae at that time much in 
fashion. ' — Uoldsmuh : On Polite Learning, ch. ilL 

2. A work intended to furnish information 
on any subject, branch of science, & c ., under 
words or heads arranged alphabetically ; as, a 
dictionary of medicine, a dictionary of bio- 
graphy, &c. 

B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to a dictionary ; 
contained or given in a dictionary. 

“The late dictionary explanations of It . . . are 
mere guesses."—/’. J. Fumivail, in Eotes and Queries 
Nov. 4, 1832. ‘ 

% (1) Crabb thus discriminates between dic- 
tionary and encyclopaedia : “ The definition of 
words, with their various changes, modifica- 
tions, uses, acceptations, and applications, are 
the proper subjects of a dictionary ; the nature 
and property of tilings, with their construc- 
tion, uses, powers, &c., are the proper subjects 
of an encyclopaxlia. A general acquaintance 
with all arts aud sciences as far as respects 
the use of technical terms, a«d a perfect 
acquaintance with the classical writers in the 
language, are essential for the composition of 
a dictionary; an entire acquaintance with all 
the minutiae of every art and science is re- 
quisite for the composition of an encyclopodia. 
A single individual may qualify himself for 
the task of writing a dictionary ;* but the uni- 
versality and diversity of knowledge contained 
in an encyclopaedia render it necessarily the 
work of many. A dictionary has been ex- 
tended in its application to any work alpha- 
betically arranged, as biographical, medical, 
botanical dictionaries, aud the like, but still 
preserving this distinction, that the dictionary 
always contains only a general or partial illus- 
tration of the subject proposed, whilst the 
enajelopeetlia embraces the whole circuit of 
science.” 

(2) He thus discriminates between dic- 
tionary, lexicon, vocabulary , glossary, and no- 
menclature: Lexicon is a species of dictionary 

appropriately applied to the dead languages. 
A Greek or Ilehrew lexicon is distinguished 
from a die/ ion ary of the French nr English. 
A ivcabulary is a partial kind of dictionary 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; 


father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt, 
mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, lull; try, Syrian, te, ce = e; ey = a. qn = kw c 
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which may comprehend a simple list of words, 
with or without explanation, arranged in 
order or otherwise. A glossary is an explana- 
tory vocabulary, which commonly serves to 
explain the obsolete terms employed in any 
old author. A nomenclature is properly a list 
of names, and in paittcular reference to proper 
names." (Crabb : Eng. Sy non.) 

TI Dictionary, Encyclopedic: [Encyclo- 

PwEOIC]. 

dictionary-maker, s. The compiler of 
a dictionary ; a lexicographer. 

“Of course if Bengali diettmmr n-ma kers or pandits 
would only let ua see that language as it really is, . . 
—fteame* : Comp. IfTain. 

TI This word is occasionally used in n con- 
temptuous sense, implying a mere compiler. 
(Compare Bookmaker, 1.) 

* dic'-tit-ate, v.t. [Lat. dictito, freq. of dico 
= to say.] To say or repeat frequently. 

* die' tour, s [Prov. dictayre, dictador, from 
Lat. dictator.] A ruler, judge, or guardian. 

” Ikfordred© . . . salle be thy dtetnur." 

Morte Arthurs , 709. 

dict’-um, s. [Lat., neut. sing, of dictus, pa. 
par. of dico = to say.] 

1. A positive or dogmatic assertion. 

"There are Anglo-Saxon communities where this 
die'iim may have a meaning counterpart "Standard, 
Feb. 2. 19S'l. 

* 2. The award, sentence, or arbitrament of 
an arbitrator. 

dic-tu -o-li -tcs, s. [Gr. Mktvov (diktuon) = a 
net. and AiOo? ( tithos ) = a stone.] 

Paleront. : A genus of fossil Fncoids found 
In the Upper Silurian rocks. 

dlC-fcyd'-l-um, s. [Gr. Sucrvdtov ( diktudion ), 
diinin. of aUivov ( diktuon )= a net.] 

Dot. : A genus of Myxogastres (Gasteromy- 
cetous Fungi). They are exceedingly elegant 
little plants, growing upon rotten wood. 
When the spores are expelled the transparent 
case appears like a cage, formed of the veins 
alone. One species, Dictydium i umbilicatum , 
is British ; it is of a brownish-purple colour 
until the spores are discharged, then hyaline. 
It is gregarious. (Griffith & Henfrey.) 

dic-ty' -o-gen, s. [Gr. Slktvov (diktuon) = a. 
net, and y twatu ( genuao ) — to produce.] 

Bot. : A member of the sub-class Dictyogenae 
(q.v,). 

dic-ty-og’-en-ae, s. pi. [Dictyooen.] 

Bot. : A sub-class of nmnoeotyledonous 
plants with leaves reticulated, often articu- 
lated with the stem ; branches with the usual 
structure of Endogens, but the rhizomes or 
underground stems have the woody matter 
disposed in a compact circle, or in wedges 
containing central cellular tissue, and often 
showing medullary processes. It comprises 
three orders, Dioscoreacea\ or Yam tribe ; 
Smilace®, or the Sarsaparilla family ; and 
Trilliaceae, or the Trillium family 

d»c-ty-og-en-ous» a. [Eng. diciyogcn ; -ous.l 
Bot. : Having or presenting the character- 
istics or features of a Dictyogen : an epithet 
applied to certain inouncntyledmious plants, 
the leaves of which present a reticulated ap- 
pearance. 

die ty o ne-ma, s. [Gr. Slktvov (diktuon) — 
a net, and vgpa (uemn) = a thread.] 

Paleont. : A genus of fossil Hvdrozoa, 

having a frond branched and plant like, and 
fan-shaped or funnel-shaped in form. It has 
no footstalk. The branches radiate from the 
base, running nearly parallel with each other, 
and often bifurcating. The genus ranges from 
the Upper Cambrian to the Middle Devonian. 
(Nicholson , ) 

dic- ty-oph’ yl-liim, s. [Gr. Slktvov (diktuon) 
= a aet, and 4>uAAov (phullon) = a leaf ] 

Bot. : A provisional genus erected for the 
reception of all unknown fossil dicotyledonous 
plants which exhibit the common reticulated 
structure. Dictyophylla have heen found as 
low as the Trias and Permian. (J’age. ) 

dic-ty-op -ter-a, s. pi. [Gr. diKrvov (diktuon) 
= a fishing-net, and irrepd (ptera), pi. of rn-tpov 
(]>teron) = . . . a wing.] 

Entoni. : A aub-order of Orthoptera. It was 
introduced by Bumeister. The larva 1 and 
pupre closely resemble the perfect insect. It 
contains the Blattidm or Cockroaches, in 


some other classifications arranged as Blattina, 
a tribe of the order Ortli up tern. 

die ty op -ter-is, s. [Gr. iuervov (diktuon) 
= a net, and wrept? ( ptcris) = a kind of fern.] 

Palceo-hotany : A genus of e.iilmileroiis ferns 
established by Gutter for those forms possess- 
ing the general habit of Neuropteris, but dif- 
fering from it in having a somewhat radiate- 
reticnlatc venation, and no distinct midrib. 
(Page.) 

die- ty-o-py'-gc, s. [Gr. Soctuoi- (diktuon) — 
a net, and 7Tuyrj (page) = the buttocks.] 

I’alaeont. : A genus of Ganoid fishes from 
the Triassic coal- fields of Virginia, and so 
named by Sir P. Egerton from the net -like 
appearance of the large anal fin. The scales 
are smooth rhnmboidal, the tail lieteroccreal, 
and the tins broad and flowing. The species 
vary from four to six or eight inches in length. 

dlc-ty-6 -ta, s. [Gr. 6 iktvu>tos (diktvotos) — 
made in net fashion.] 

Bot. : A genus of Algals, the typical one of 
the family Dictyotidie (q.v.). Dictyotu. dicho - 
tonal is very common on the coasts of Britain. 

die ty-o'-te ae, s. pi. [Gr. 6t*rvc«>T6? (diktuo- 
tus) = net-like, reticulated ; Slktvow (dictuoo) 
= to weave bke a net ; Slktvov ( diktuon ) — a' 
net.] 

Bot. : An order of Algae, with dark seeds, 
superficial spores, or cysts, arranged in spots 
or lines, fronds flat or thread-like. 

dic-ty-d'-tl-dse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. dictyot(a), 
and Lat. fern. pi. adj. stiff. 

Bot. : A family of Algals, order Fucaceae, 
tribe Halysereifc. The frond is continuous, 
membranous ; tbe vesicles supported by 
flocks collected in heaps or scattered over 
the upper surface of the frond. (Lindlty.) 

[DfCTYOTE^E.] 

dl ^-an-, dl-9y-a.n0-, in compos. [Pref. 
di = twice, twofold, and cyan-, cyano- (q.v.).] 

Client . ; Compounds in which the radical 
cyanogen, (ON)', is contained twice, having 
replaced two atoms of hydrogen, chlorine, &c. 

dicyano-diamide, «. 

Chem .: Param, C2N4H4, or HN=C<^*£>C 

=NH. A polymeride of cyanamide. It is 
obtained by heating cyanamide to 150®, or by 
boiling it with water, or with aqueous alkalies. 
It crystallizes out of water or alcohol in 
plates, wliieli melt at 20.Y ; it is iusoluble in 
ether. When heated strongly it gives off 
NH3, and leaves a yellow residue of metamine, 
CsHeNfl. By boiling dieyanodiamide with 
baryta - water arnido - di - isocvanic acid is 
formed, which crystallizes in needles, and by 
warming with sulphuric acid is converted into 
biuret. 

dicyano-diamidine, s. 

Chem. : A compound which contains the 
monad radical in which the hydro- 

gen atoms can be replaced by hydrocarbon 
radicals. They are obtained by the action of 
ammonia, or amines, on imide chlorides, 
and on thio-amides. Also by heating nitrils 
with the hydroclil orates of ammonia, or of 
amines. Dicyano-diamidine (C^N-iHgO, or 

v is a base formed hy the 
action of dilute acids on dicyano-diamide ; or 
by fusing a salt of guanidine, HN— 

.vu >i> Ilo, 

with urea, ammonia being also 

formed, and washing the fused substance with 
water, and precipitating the dicyano-diamidine 
with cupric sulphate, the rose-coloured pre- 
cipitate is decomposed by HoS. The free base 
is strongly alkaline ; its crystals absorb CO? 
from the air. It fonns crystalline salts*. 
When the sulphate is boiled with excess of 
baryta-water it evolves ammonia, and the 
filtered solution on evaporation yields urea. 

dI-9V'-a-mde, s. [Pref, di = twice, twofold, 
and Eng., <kc. cyanide (q.v.).] 

Chem.: A compound which contains the 
radical cyanogen (CN)' twice, the (CN)' being 
united to another element, or dyad radical, 
as Hg'’(CN)o. mercuric dievanide. Tbe prefix 
di is often omitted in the case of metallic 
cyanides, the atomicity of the nietal indicating 
the number of (CNV contained in it 


di 9yn 6 don. s. [Gr. dt = Ms (dis)= twice, 
two lull! ; kvujv (kudu) - a dog. and baovs (odo us), 
gemt. o<56rros (udontos) — a tooth.] 

Paltnont. : A genus of fossil reptiles, occur- 
ring in a sandstone, supposed i<> be of Triassic 
age, in Southern Africa and India. Tin- prin- 
cipal remains yet found, the bones of the 
head, indicate a gigantic type between the 
Lizards and Turtles. The anterior portions of 
tlic jaws appear to have been altogether tooth- 
less, and they form a kind of beak, which was 
probably sheathed in horn. The lower jaw 
has no teeth ; but each superior maxilla 
carries an enormous tusk-like tooth, growing 
from a persistent pulp. Eye orbits very large, 
cranium flat, with nostrils divided as in 
Lizards. Order, Anoinodontia. 

di~9yn o dou tl-a (ti as slii), s.pl. [Gr. 
61 “ Us (d is) — twice, twofold ; ki/uu- (kuon) = 
a dog ; odoi'S (odous), genit. odoero? (odontos)^ 
a tooth, and Lat. adj. pi. sulk -ia.] 

Zool. : In Prof. Owen’s classification, the 
first family of Anoinodontia, the fifth order of 
the class Reptilia, or Reptiles. (Prof. Owen: 
PaUeontology, 1800). Prot. Huxley makes the 
Dicynodontni an order equivalent to Prof. 
Owen s Anoinodontia. They have long canine 
fangs, projecting downwards from the upper 
jaw, whence their name. Genera, Dievnodua, 
Oudenodun, and perhaps Rliyncliosaiirus, 
which last, however, Prot. Huxley considers 
to belong to the Lacertilia. 

di-9y-pel'-li um, s. [Gr. it = 6c? (di*) = 
twice, twofold, and dimin. of #cu7reA\oi/ (kupil- 
lon) = a goblet, a cup.] 

Bot. : A genus of Lauracc-je. The bark of 
Dicypellium caryophyllatum is the clove cassia 
of Brazil. 

di-9ys-tld -e-a, s. pi. [Gr. 6t = 61? (dis) = 
twice, twofold, and kucttc? (kustin) — a bladder.] 

Zool.: A division of Gregarinida, tn which 
the iiody is composed of two cysts. 

did, pret. of v. [Do.] 

1. Aa tbe simple pret. of the verb to do. 

*'He did it uneimstrained " 

Skakcsji. : 1 Henry TI., 1. L 

2. As a substituted verb. 

". . . aud prayed and gave thanks before hi^ God 
hr did aforetime.'' — Dan, vL JO. 

3. As auxiliary of tlie past tense. 

"The mountain did burn with fire."— Dent. v. 28. 

4. Used to convey emphasis. 

TI Did is the only surviving instance in 
English of the oldest mode of indicating 
past time— viz , by reduplication, ns emu- 
monly found in Greek and occasionally in 
Latin. In O. Eng. the suffix of the pret. 
of weak verbs was de, in G><th. and <i S. da; 
thus in O. Eng. the pret. of do was tli-de, in 
A-S. dyde, in O. S. deda. In Mod. Eng, the 
suffix of the pret. of weak verbs is ed, c is a con- 
necting vowel, and of a contracted form of did; 
thus we loved really represents wc lore did , or 
as we now say, ice did love. [Do, -eo.] 

di dac'-tic, di dac -tic-al, a. & s, [Gr. 

6i6axTtK6$ (diduktikos), from 6i6a<rK<u (•tidasko) 

— to teach ; cogn. with Lat. doceo ; Fr. dldac~ 
tique .] 

A. As adj. (Of both forms) : Adapted or tend- 
ing to teach or convey instruction ; contain- 
ing precepts, rules, or doctrines. 

" Did net irk poetry openly expresses its Intention of 
conveying knowledge or luatructicm."— Blair ; Lecl. xL 

* B. As subst. (Of the form didactic) : 

1. (Sing.): A treatise on education. 

2. (PI.) : The art or science of teachiug. 

di-dac'-tic-al-ly, odi\ [Eng didactical ; -ly.) 
In a didactie’maiiuer, so as to convey instruc- 
tion. 

"Points be3t resolved by the books of the Fathers, 
written dogmatically or didactienliy/'^Bp. Andretees. 
Answer to Cardinal Perron, p. 50. 

di-dac -tics, $. pi. [Didactic.] 

di dac'-tyl, di dac’-tyle, n. k s. [Fr. 

didactyle , from Gr. 6i6oi>cTvArt? (didiktuhs) ; it 

— 6t? (dis) = twice, twofold, and 6d»crvAo? 
(daktulos) = a finger.] 

A. As adj. : Having only two toea or 
fingers. 

B. vis subst.: An animal which has only 

two toes. 

di dac’-tyl-ous, a. fGr. 6i6d*crvAo? ( didak* 
fafos).] Having two fingers or toes ; didactyle. 


boil, bo^; pout, fowl; cat, 9011. chorus, chin, bench; go. srem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, pb - C 
-ciau, -tian = shan. -tlon, -sion = shun ; -tion, -sion = zbuZL -tious, -cious, -sious = shiis. -ble, dlo, kc. — bel, d^L 
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didall- didymohelix 


•di-dall, s. [Ltyni doubtful] A kind of 
triangular spade used for cutting ami bunking 
up ditches. 

“ A *lckle to cut vrltli, ft didall ami crome, 

For draining of ditches, that notes theu at home.* 
Tu**er : liutbandrl)’, xvil. 13. 

did -&p-per, * dyd-op-per, * dive-dap 
J>er f s. [A contraction of dive, and dapper or 
dapper = one tvlio dips or dives.] 

Ornith. : The Little Grebe or Da be hick, 
Podiceps minor. 

* di-das cal ar, * di-das-cal-Ic, * di- 
d&S-C&I ick", «. [Gr. Aifi cur* oAikov ( didos - 
kalikos), from Sibaanio (didasko) — to teach ] 
Didactic, preceptive. 

*’ Whether didat-tiUck or herolck. I leave to the 
Judgment of the criticka." Prior. Solomon (Pref.j. 

did der, *dyd-der, *dyd-cr-ln, v.i. 
[Ktym. doubtful. Uf. tier. zittern = to 
tremble.] To shiver us with coM. [Dade, 
Dadir, Dotf.r.] 

'* Diddering and shivering hla ch*\+i."—UrqHh*rt : 
Itabelui*. bk.lii.ch.xr. 

didder-grass, s. Briza media. 

did der mg, *dyd er-ingc, pr. par., a., 
& s. [Didder.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : A shivering or shaking as 
■with cold. 

M Dy tiering e. Prlgitu*.”— Prompt. Pare. 

did die, v.i. <fc t. [Perhaps a freq. of dade 
(q.v,). A.S. dyderian — to deceive ; origi- 
nally, probably, to deceive by rapid motions. 
(I Vedgwood.)] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To totter, to walk unsteadily, as a child. 

•• To see him duUUc up atid down the room i” 

Quarlet: Divine Fanciet, L 4. 

2. To jog ; to move backwards and forwards, 

B. Transitive : 

1. To move rapidly backwards and forwards ; 
to jog. 

" In his profession lie had rl^ht good luck 
At bridals his el bo* to diddle.” 

A. Scott : Poem* (1811). p. 54. 

2. To cheat. 

dld-dle, s. [Diddle, v.] A jingle of music. 

•* In their ear* it la a diddle. 

Like the sounding of a fiddle.” 

Train: Poet. Pee. 

diddle daddle, s. Nonsense. 

" Let us have done now with all thisdiddlc-daddle " 
-J fad. D'Arblay : Diary, L 108 . {DavUs f 

* did'-dle-dom, * did dle dome, s. [Eng. 

diddle ; -dom.] A trifle ; kickshaws. 

" Feede him with a dish of diddledomet. " — Breton : 
Dreame of Strange Effect*, p. 17. [ Davie*. ) 

did'-dler, s. [Eng. diddle); ~er.\ A cheat, 
a swindler. 

di dec-a -he'-draL a. [Gr. Si = fits (dts) = 
twiee, twofold, ao*d Eug. decahedral (q.v.).] 
Crystallog. : Having the form of a deca- 
hedral prism, with pentahedral summits. 

dr del’-phl-a,s. pi. [Gr. fit = fits (rfis)=twiee, 
twofold, and fieA<£us {delfdtus) = a womb.] 

Zool. : One of tbe three primary divisions 
into which the class Mammalia is divided, 
when the structure of the reproductive organs 
is taken as a basis for classification ; the other 
two being the Ornithodelplna (Monotrematu) 
and the Monodelphia. Didelpbia comprises 
the Marsnpialia (q.v.), nr those linn-placental 
Mammals ill which the uterine dilations of the 
oviducts continue distinct throughout life, 
opening into two separate vagina;, which in 
turn open into a urogenital canal, distinct 
from the rectum, though embraced by the 
same sphincter muscle. The young of this 
sub-class are born imperfect, or, as it were, 
prematurely, and are carried in the pouch or 
second womb till perfect. 

dl del phi an, «. [Mod. Lat. diddphi(a), 
and Eng. adj. su(T. -an. J Of or belonging to 
the Didcdphia (q.v.) 

dl del'-phlC, a. [Mod. Lat. didelph (ia), and 
Eug. adj. autt. -ic.] The same as Didelphian 

(q v.). 

dl del'-phid, a. k s. [Mod. Lat. didelpbia), 
and Eng. adj. suit’, -id.) 

A. Asad}.: The same as Didelphian 
( q.v.). 


B. As subst. : A member of the group Di- 
dclphiu (q.v.). 

di del phy i doe, di del' phi da), s. pi. 

[Mud. Lat. didelph(iu), and I. at. Icm. pi. adj. 
stiff, -irf.r.] 

1. Zool : One of the families of the order 
Marsnpialia, and the only one found out of 
Australia. The Didtdphyida; or Opossums in- 
habit North and South America, are arboreal 
in their habits, and carnivorous, feeding upon 
small quadrupeds and birds ; but they will 
also eat Insects and even fruit. Tbe great toe 
oft be bind foot has no nail, and is opposable 
to the other toes, enabling the creature to 
grasp; the tail also is prehensile. The mar- 
Mipium or pouch in some species is but 
slightly developed, and in others absent. 
Their detention is remarkable for the number 
of incisors. 

2. PaltKvnt. : He mains of a small Onossmn 
Dryolestes, referable to the Didelph yida;, have 
been found in beds of Upper Jurassic age ill 
North Ameriea. Species closely resembling 
existing forms are met with in the Eocene 
Teitiancs of the Paris Basin ; whilst the Post 
Pliocene deposits of America yield the hones 
of existing genera. 

dl del phys, s. [Gr. Si = Si? (dit •) = twice, 
twofold, ami fitA0« s (delphns) = womb.] 

1. Zool. : A genus of Opossums (Didelphyidse) 
(q.v.). These animals are eoufined to the 
American continents, and are arboreal and 
nocturnal in their habits. They are carni- 
vorous, preying upon small quadrupeds and 
birds, but wall also eat inseets and even fruit. 
One species, Didelphys ctirnivora, subsists 
chiefly on crabs. The marsupial poueh is not 
always present, and in D. dorsigera is merely 
represeuted by folds of the skin eoneealing 
the nipples. The female of this species car- 
ries her young about on her back whilst they 
cling to her by twining their tails round hers. 

2. Palcront. : Remains of Didelphys are found 
in the Post-Flioeene deposits of America. 

* did -en, pret. pi. of v. [Do.] 

di-der-ma, s. [Gr. fit (di)=6ie (dis)= twice, 
twofold, aud fiepp.a (derma) — a skin.] 

Bot. : A genus of Gasteromycetoos Fungi, 
consisting of minute epiphytic plants. The 
peculiar character resides in the double layer 
of the peridium, the outer being smooth and 
erust-like, fragile and dehiscent, while the 
inner is very delicate and evanescent. A dozen 
species are recorded as British. (Griffith £ 
Henfrey.) 

dl -dl-dee, s. pi. [Mud. Lat. didus, and Lat. 
fern. pi. adj. suff. -ido 5 .] 

Ornith,. : A family of birds, of whieh Didus 
is the type. 

di -dine, a. [Mod. Lat. dkl(us), and Eng. adj. 
sutf. -tne.] Of or pertain iug to the Dididae 
(q.v.). 

*did-le, v.i. [Etym. doubtful.] To dabble, 
to dredge. 

** To didle in their mud for pearl-muscles.**— IV. Tay- 
lor ; B other d* Memoir t (18o3), L 47L {Davie*.) 

di-d o-dec- a- he’-dral, a. [Gr. fit = (dis) 
= twice, twofold, and Eng. dodecaftedraZ(q.v.).] 

Crystallog.: Having the form of a dodeca- 
hedral prism, with hexahedral summits. 

di'-drachrn (ch silent), dl drach -ma, s. 

[Gr. Si5pa\fj.oi> (didrachmon) = a double 
araehma (q.v.).] 

Greek N um is. : A coin, the fourth part of an 
ounce of silver. 

“A didrachm, the fourth part of an ounce of silver, 
which 'was the tribute." — Biihop Taylor: Life of 
ChrUt, iii. f 14. J 

di-drim -ite, s. [Didymite.] 

didst, 27id pers. sing. pa. t. of v. [Do.] 

* di-du^e -ment, $. [Lat. didveo = to draw 
apart : Lat. di = dis= apart ; aud dvco = to 
draw ; Eng. suff. -ment.} The act of dividing 
or separating into distinct parts. 

* dl-duc -tion, s. [Lat. diductio , from diduco 

= to draw apart.] The act of se]ia rating by- 
withdrawing one part from the other. 

" He oURht to show what kind of strings they are, 
which, though strongly Li t«ue<l to the inside of tbo 
receiver and superficies of the bladder, must draw as 
forcibly one as another, in comparison of those that 
within the bladder draw so as to hinder the dUiuction 
of its sides."— Boyle. 


* di duc'-tive, a. [Lat. didvrt(it^), pa. par. ol 
Uidwo, and Eng. adj. suit, -m.] b< ]>arating 
or tending to separate ; disjunctive. 

# di-duc'-tive-ly, udv. [Eng. didvetive ; -/y.] 
By diduction or deduction. 

11 Either directly expressed or dlductively contained 

In this work."— Bromw ; E algor Err our*, bk. L, clnvilL 

dl dun cu' Ii-dne, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. didun- 
cuius , anti Lat. tern. pi. adj. sutf. -fdo;.] 

Ornith. : A family of Columbacei (Pigeons), 
which they connect with the extinct Dodo. 

di -dun'-cu-lus, s. [Lat. diinin. of didus 
(q-v.).j 

Ornith.: 'Hie typical genus of the family 
Di d u nr u 1 id se. Did u ncu lus st rig i rost ris i n habi ts 
the Navigators' Isles. 

di'-dus, s. [Mod. Lat.] 

Ornith. : A g*-*ng 0 f Rasores, aub-order 
Columbacei (Pig^^as). Didus ineptus is the 
Dodo (q.v.)i 

dl dym itC, s. [Gr. fiifiv/uo? (didumos) = a 
twin, aud Eng auff. -its (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : A schist from the Tyrol, closely ap- 
proaching Muscovite in its composition. It 
is a feeble pearly or greyish- white in colour. 
Hardness, 1*5—2; ap. gr., 2*75. (Dana.) 
Sometimes incorrectly written didrimiU. 

dl djrm'-i um, s. [Gr. SL&vp 09 (didumos) — 
a twin.] 

1. Chem. : A metallic triad element, symbol 
Di'", atomic weight 144. It occurs along with 
cerium (q.v.) aud Lauthauum in the mioeral 
eerite. It is seijarated from cerium by ig- 
niting the oxalates, and treating the resulting 
oxides with very dilute nitric aeid, whieh 
does oot dissolve the cerium oxide. The 
filtered solution is mixed with sulphuric aeid, 
concentrated by evaporation, aud then a hot 
solution of potassium sulphate is added, 
which precipitates the lanthanum and didym- 
ium as double sulphates. Didymium can be 
separated from lanthanum by precipitating 
half the oxide with ammonia, and leaving the 
precipitate in contact with the solution ; the 
lanthanum, being the stronger base, then passea 
into solution in predominant quantity. By 
repeating tbe process, the oxides being again 
dissolved and precipitated, the didyminm 
oxide is obtained nearly pure. Didymium ia 
a white metal with a tinge of yellow; sp.gr. 6 5. 
It tarnishes in dry air; it burns with great 
brilliancy when thrown into a flame. Its 
oxide, Di^O^, is a dirty' bluish colour; the 
nitrate is obtained in large violet crystals by 
dissolving the oxide in nitric acid. The sul- 
phate, Di.j(S 04 3 * 6 HoO, forms rose-red crystals. 
The oxalate is a crystalline powder/ The 
spectrum of a solution of a salt of didymium 
contains characteristic dark bands. (Raffs: 
Diet. Chem. t Are.) 

2. Bot. : A genus of Gasteromycetous Fungi, 
consisting of minute plants growing upon 
leaves, bark, rotten wood, Ac., distinguished 
by its double peridium. Sixteen species are 
recorded as British, several of whieh are not 
uncommon. (Griffith £ Henfrey.) 

did ym-o-car'-pe-ae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
didymocarpius), and Lat. fem. pL adj. auff, 

■flceff.] 

Bot. : A sub-order of plants belonging to the 
order Bignoniacese. Fruit succulent or cap- 
sular, or sUiquose and two-valved ; seeds 
small, ovate, or cylindrical, suspended apter- 
ous, sometimes cornose. 

did-yon -6 car -pus f 5 . [Gr. Bl&vnos ( didu- 
mos) - twin, and (capjrfis (karpos) = fruit.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants, the typical one of 
the sub-order Didymocarpeae. 

did-ym- 6 -grap'-sus, s. [Gr. Stives (did- 
umos) = twin, and Mod. Lat. grapsus, a modi- 
fication of graptolite (q.v.).] 

Palceont. : The twin Graptolite ; a genus of 
fossil Hydrozoa, belouging to the sub-class 
Graptolitidae (Graptolites). in whieh the poly- 
pary consists of two simple monoprionidian 
branches, springing from a commou point. 
The eells are arranged in single rows, as in 
the common Graptolite, but the axes are in 
twins, or two-branched. The genus is com- 
monest in the Upper Cambrian aud the Lower 
Silurian of Wales. 

did ym o hc lix. s. [Gr. fiffii mo? (didwmns) 
= twin, and eAif (helix) = a screw, a spiral.] 


Cite, fat. fare, amidst, what, fall, father: wc, wet, here, camel, her, there; pme, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t» 
<w, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, so, ce = e. ey = a- qu = kw. 


didymoprium die 
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Bot . : A genus of Confervoid Algae, with the 
threads consisting of pairs of microscopic, in- 
terlacing, spiral filaments. They ordinarily 
occur in ferruginous bog-water. (Griffith 
Hcnfrey.) 

did-ym-op -ri-um, s. [Gr. didv^s (didumos) 
- twin, and rrpiW (prioa) a saw.] 

Bot. : A genus of Desraidiaeete, differing 
from Desmidium in havingonly two processes, 
and not being angular, and in the number of 
rays of the endochrome iu the side view not 
depending upon the number of angles. ( Griffith 
£ Hcnfrey.) 

did-y-mous, a. [Gr. 8i8vpos (didumas) ~ 
twin. ] 

Bot. : Twin, growing double. A didymons 
fruit is composed of two carpels united later- 
ally by their sutures. Example, the fruit in 
the Galium. A didymons anther is the result 
of two lobes united by a very short connec- 
tive, as the anther in the genus Euphorbia 

did'-y-nam, s. [Didynamia.] 

Bot . .* A didynainous plant. 

did-y-na'-mi a, s. pi. [Gr. Si = S« ( dis ) = 
twice, twofold," Stiva/uus (dunamis) = power, 
and Lat. pi. suff. -in.] 

Bot . ; I n the Linnaean system of plants the 
fourteenth class, consisting of those which 
have four stamens, two long and two short. 
It contains two orders, Gymniosperruia and 
Angiospermia (q.v). 

did y-Ba'-mi-aji, did-jna'-a-mous, did- 

y-nam'-ic,«. [Lat. didynandja ); Eng. suff. 
•ian, *o us, -re.] 

Bot. : An epithet applied to a flower con- 
taining four stamens, two of which are shorter 
than the others, as in the Serophulariaeeae. 

•'Some flowers are didynamoun, having only four 
out of five stamens developed, and the two corre- 
sponding to the upper part of the flower louger than 
the two lateral ones ."—Balfour : Botany, § 419. 

die(l), *de,*dee, *deghe, + deghen, *deie, 

* deien, * deighe, * deigen, * deighen, 

* dey, * dieghe, * dye, * dyghe, v.i. 
[From I cel. deyja ; cogn. with Sw. do, Dan. 
doe, O. Sax. doian , Goth, diwan, O. H. Ger. 
t6wan, M. H. Ger. tollmen ; all = to die ; O. Fris. 
deia, deja = to kill.] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

I. Literally: 

1. To lose life, to expire ; to become dead ; 
to leave this world. 

^1 It is followed ; 

(1) By o/ before the canse of death. 

", . . have been infected with disease, and have 
died of it."— Wwem/in. 

(2) By by before the instrument of death. 

"Their young men shall die by the sword: their 

bods and daughters shall die by famine.’’— Jar. xi. 22. 

(3) By for before the cause of death, when 
that cause is the privation— expressed or im- 
plied -of anything.! [C. (1).] 

" And Ioaths the wat’ry glass wherein she gaz’d. 

And sbuna it still, altbo’/or thirst she die." 

Davies. 

2. To depart this life ; to meet death. 

" There taught ns how to live ; ami (oh, ton high 
The price for knowledge), taught us how to die." 

Tickell : On the Death of Addison. 

3. To perish by violence. 

*'God forbid ; thou shalt not die.”— I Sam. xx. 2. 

4. To be punished with death ; to suffer 
capital punishment. 

"If I dieior it, a9 no less Is threatened me. the king, 
my old master, must he relieved."— Shakes?. ; King 
Lear, iii. 3. 

5. To lose vegetable life ; to wither away, to 
become dead. 

'• Except a corn of wheat fall Into the ground, and 
die, it abideth aloue." — John xiL 24. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. To perish, to come to nought, to be lost, 
to cease to exist. 

"This day all quarrels die." — Shakcsp. : Titus An- 
dronicus, i. 2. 

2. To become useless or powerless ; to fail. 

“ His project dies."— Shakesp. : Tempest, ii. 1. 

3. To lose or be deprived of the principal 
quality or property ; to become useless for 
any purpose. 

"A dying coal." Shakcsp. : Venus <t Adonis, S38. 

4. To become gradually less strong or dis- 
tinct ; to cease or pass away gradually ; to 
vanish ; as, The sound died away in the dis- 
tance. 

" When dying clouds contend with growing light.” 
Shakesp. : 8 Henry 17., Ii. 5. 


5. To rasa from memory; to become for- 
gotten. 

*’ Dedes that wolde deie, storye kepeth hem euer- 
more."— Tretusa, L 7. 

C. To sink, to faint. 

"His heart died within trim, and he became iw a 
stone."— 1 Sam. xxv. 37. 

7. To languish with affection ; to pine. 

“The young men acknowledged, in love letters, that 
they dic'd for Rebecca ,"— Tat lor. 

* 8. To lose strength and life ; to become 
vapid and spiritless ; (applied to liquors). 
[Dead, A. I. I (8).] 

* 9. To become indifferent to ; to cease to 
be under the power of ; as, To die to the world. 
To die to sin. 

* 10. To endure great hardship or affliction. 

”1 die daily."— Cor. xv. SI. 

B. Theol. : To perish everlastingly. 

" So long aa God shall live, so long shall the damned 
die" — Uakewitl : On Providence. 

C. Special phrases : 

(1 ) To die for something : 

(a) To lose life through something. [Die I., 

H( 3 ).J 

(b) To pine. 

" And in despite of all [she] dies for him."— Shakesp. : 
Much Ado about Nothing, iii 2. 

(2) To die away : To become gradually le89 
distinct. 

(3) To die out: To become gradually extinct. 

* (4) To die in the pain : To die in the attempt 
to do a tbiug. 

"Amongst whom were a v. M women, wholybent 
to revenge the villames done t*» theyr persons by the 
Remains, or to die in the payne." — Holinshcd (1677). 

If Crabb thus discriminates between to 
die and to expire : “ There are beings, such 
as trees and plants, which are said to live, 
although they have not breath ; these die , 
but do not. expire . There are other tilings 
which absorb and emit air, but do not live : 
such as the flame of a lamp, which does not 
die, but it expires. By a natural metaphor, 
the time of being is put for the life ef objects ; 
and hence we speak of the date expiring , and 
the like : and as life is applied figuratively 
to moral objects, so may death to objects not 
having physical life." (Gra66 : Eng. Synon.) 

die-back, ?. A disease affecting orange- 
trees, causing them to die away at the top 

diccarth, $. 

Min.: A local term at Coalbrook Dale for 
the Weulock shale, because this stratum lies 
beneath all the mining-ground of the district, 
the minerals dying out, as it were, at this 
stage of descent. (Page.) 

* die (2), v.t. [Dye, v.) 

* die (l), s. [Dye, s.) 


* die (2) (pi. dies , dice, dees , dis, dyse), s. [O. Fr. 
det, de (pi. dez) = a die ; Prov. dat ; Ital. dado 
(pi. dadi) = a cube, a pedestal ; £>p. dado (pi. 
dados); Low Lat. dadus = a die. Dadus = 
Lat. dat us (sc. talus =: a die) = given, pa. par. 
of do = to give, to throw. ( Skeat .)J [Dice.] 
A. Ordinary Language: 

L Literally : 

1. In the same sense as B. 2. 

"No die, but an ace, for bim ; foi he is but one."-* 
Shakesp. : Aft Isuminer Night's Dream, v. I. 

2. In the same sense as B. 3. 


3. A small square or cubic body. 

** Young creatures have learned spelling of words by 
having them pasted upon little flat tablets or diet."— 
Watts. 

* II. Fig. : Hazard, chance, lot, fortune. 


"Th'equalldieof worre hewelldid know." 

Spenser: F. Q , II. v. 18. 

B. Technically: 

1. Arch. : The cube or dado of a pedestal. 

2. Games: A cube marked with figures on 
its respective sides and used in games of 
chance. The Greek dice were cubes, and were 
numbered like our own, 6-1, 5-2, 4-3. so 
that the opposite faces should add 7. They 
usually threw three dice. The original dice 
are supposed to have been knuckle-bones, and 
they still maintained their popularity after 
the more perfect numbered cube had been in- 
troduced. The bones were called tali, and 
were used five in number. The astragali were 
probably cubes without numbers, and played 
like the knuckle-bones ; they were made of 
boue, stone, metal, ivory, or glass. The num- 
ber of pieces used was similar to the number 
of the lines on the Greek abacus, or the digits 


of the hand. [Abacus.] The game of aefra- 
gali is represented in ancient sculpture and in 
a [tainting in Herculaneum. I ’liny mentions 
a group in bronze by Polvcletus of two inked 
boys at play, then in the Atrium of Titus. 
The eaine subject in stone is in the British 
Museum. Iu the game of duvdecim scripta 
the moves were determined by dice ; the games 
of (aiiand tessera were played with dice. Dice 
similar to ours were found at Ilerculaneuin, 
and the destruction which overwhelmed Pom- 
peii surprised a hazard-] tarty :il their amuse- 
ment ; 1800 years afterward the dice were 
found in their bony hands, and the game yet 
unsettled. The diee-box of the ancients ( fri - 
tillns) was of a cylindrical form, and bad 
parallel indentations to turn the dice as they 
were shaken. (Knight.) 

U In this sense the form dice alone is used 
in the plural : in all others, with the excep- 
tion of A. I., 3, the form used is dies . 

3. Metal. : 

(1) In pnncbing-macliines, a bed-piece which 
has an opening the size of the punch, and 
through which the piece is driven. This piece 
may be a plancbet or blank, or it may be 
merely a plug driven out of the object to form 
a bolt or rivet bole. In nut-machines the 
nut -blanks may be made by one die and 
punched by another. 

(2) Forging : A device consisting of two 
parts which coact to give to the piece swaged 
between them the desired form. 

(3) Sheet-metal : A former and punch or a 
cameo and intaglio die between which a piece 
of sheet- metal is pressed into shape by a hlow 
or simple pressure. [Drop-press.] 

(4) Coining : Both dies are intaglio, so as to 
make a cameo or raised impression upon each 
face of the plancbet. The upper die has the 
obverse, the face, which is often the bust of 
the sovereign or national emblem. The lower 
die lias the reverse, with an effigy, legend, 
value, escutcheon, as the ease may be. Owing 
to the random way in which ornaments are 
disposed on coins, any general definition will 
no longer meet all cases A die for coining, 
mechanically considered, is made by the fol- 
lowing process : A piece of softened si eel 
called a hub is prepared, and upon its end the 
design is cut. The steel is then hardened, 
and is used to make a matrix, in which the 
impression is intaglio, that is, sunken. A 
plug of softened steel a little larger than its 
ultimate size, and with the centre a little 
raised, is placed on the bed of a screw -press, 
and, the hardened matrix being placed upon 
it, pressure is brought to bear on the matrix, 
which delivers its impression on the face of 
the plug. The result is a salient impression, 
and forms the punch. In all cases wlieie 
metal is condensed it becomes heated and 
hardened, and iu this case it becomes neces- 
sary to withdraw the imperfect punch and 
anneal it, alter which it receives another pres- 
sure from the matrix. This is repeated until 
the impression is fully developed. The punch, 
by a similar operation, is then employed to 
make a die. The die is then hardened, and 
may be used for coining or for making a new 
hub if the former should become injured. The 
first perfect die is generally retained for the 
purpose last mentioned. The date is put by 
hand into the dies to be used in coining, as it 
requires to be changed ; and the first die and 
the hub may be preserved for many years and 
may make hundreds of dies. For the applica- 
tion of the dies, see Coining. A mode of pro- 
cedure which saves one step in the above 
process is to engTave the design in intaglio in 
the first place. This, when hardened, forms 
a matrix, from which the punch is made ; the 
punch being used to form the die for coiuing. 
A die will sometimes deliver 230,000 impres- 
sions before it is necessary to remove it from 
the coining-press ; and sometimes a die will 
crack at the first impression. (Knight.) 

**Sucb variety of diet made use of by Wood in stamp 
tng bis money makes the discovery of counterfeito 
more difficult. --Suqff. 

(5) Engraving : An engraved plate or small 
roller of steel, subsequently hardened and used 
to deliver au impression upon the surface of a 
soft steel roller, which in turn is hardened 
and forms a mill. The die is intaglio, and the 
mill is cameo. The latter is used to impress a 
plate or a roller to be used for bank-note print- 
ing or calico-printing respectively. [Trans- 
ferring-machine ; Clammi no-machine.] 

(6) One of the pieces which combine to form 
a hollow screw for cutting threads on bolts 


boil, b6^; poiit, cat, ^ell, chorus, 9M11, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = f. 
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dieb dieu 


and such like. Tl>e two portions are fitted 
in a stock. In some, tins dies are set up 
by screws, in others by scrolls. (Knight.) 
[Clocks, Dies.] 

i. Min. : A piece of lmrd iron plac >1 tn the 
pan to receive the friction of the mnllcr. 
Between the die and the lnuller the ore is 
Crushed. 

II To cast the die : 

(1) Lit. : To throw dice from the dice-box. 

(2) Fig. : To run a risk nr hazard. 

die sinker, s. 

Engraving : One who cuts er engraves dies 
for coins, medals, Ac. 

dic-sinking, s. 

Engraving: The art of making dies for coins, 
medals. Sic. It is a branch of engraving, but 
involves turning, tempering, and the use of 
other tools besides tho graver. (Knight.) 

die-stook, s. 

Metal-working : A frame to hold the dies for 
cutting external screw-threads. The dies are 
detached pieces of steel, containing the thread 
on their inner curved surfaces, and these fit 
into grooves or upon ridgps in the slot of tho 
die-stoek, being closed upon the bolt, to be 
threaded by means of a set screw. Plier die- 
stocks are made by setting removable dies in 
the jaws of pliers. 

die weed, s. [Dye-weed.] 
dieb, 5. [A native term.] 

. >•<!. : A species of wild dog (Canis anthus) 
found in North Afiica, 

di e' 91 an, s. [Dktcian.J 

die-clous, a. [Dictcious.J 

di e dr al, a. [Dihedral ] 

dief fen baeh i-a, s. [Named after H. 
Dietleiibach, a German botanist.] 

Bot. : A genus of Araceae, tribe Anaporeae. 
Dieffmbachia seqitina is the Dumb-cane 
(q.v.). 

di e ge' sis, s. [Gr. , from fiojyeo/ieu ( diegeo - 
rtuti) = to set out in detail, to narrate.] A 
description, narrative, history, or recital. 

di ek'-ta-sis, s. [Gr. = a stretching out.] 
A lengthening or drawing out of a shurt 
syllable. 


di e-lec'-tric, n. A s. [Gr. £id (din) = 
through, across, and Eng. electric (q.v.).] 

A As adj. : Non-conducting ; that trans- 
mits electric effects, without conduction. 

B. As subst, : A non-conductor separating 
a body electrified hy conduction from the 
electiifying hody. 

* di'-er, s. [Dyer.] 

di-er -e-sis, s. [Di.eresis.] 

di-er-vil -la, [Named after M. Dierville, 
the discoverer.] 

Bot. : A genus of erect shrubs, belonging to 
the order Capri foliaeeje. They are natives 
of North America, China, and Japan. Dicr- 
rilta Canadensis is a hardy shrub with yellow 
flowers. 

di -es, s. [Lat.] A day. 

dies irae, *. [Lat.] Day of Wrath ; a 
famous Latin hymn beginning with these words. 

dies non. [Lat ] 

Law: A day when the courts do not sit, as 
a Sunday, a public holiday, &c. 

die-sis, s. [Gr. dtWis ( diesis ) = a division, 
a quarter-tone in music : Md ( dia ) = through, 
and igfxt (hieini) = to send.] 

1. Frint. : The double dagger (J), a refer- 
ence-mark. 

2. Music: Originally the name of a semi- 
tone, called afterwards a limma. In later 
writings, applied to a third or quarter of a 
tone in the enharmonic and chromatic scales. 
The modern enharmonic diesis is the interval 
represented by 125 : 128, that is, the difference 
between three true major- thirds and one 
octavo. (Sta itier A* Bo rreit.) 

dl ct (l). 4 di-ete, s. [Fr. diete ; Sp., Port., 
i 1 tal. dicta; Low Lat. dieta, dierta = a ration 
of fond ; Gr. itaira ( dinita ) — diet.] 


1. An allowance of food, a ration. 

" For liia diet, tlit-r* wu* a conti 11 uni dust gtveu him 
o t the king ."— Jeremiah UL 34. 


2 . 

3. 


Food, provisions, incut. 

’* Of his die to tue*unible won he." 

C hit ucer : C. T , HU7. 

An article of food. 


" Milk npi^vars to boa jjroiier dut Tor human bodle* ." 
— A r bat ft not. 


4. A course of food prescribed or regulated 
medically for tho prevention or treatment of 
disease, preservation of health, Ac. 

" 1 comnit-nil rather some dirt tor certain iie:uiotis, 
than fmjneiit use of phymek ; for those dirt* alter the 
body more, ami trouble It le.W — Huron. 

To take diet : To be under a regimen for a 
disease, which anciently was cured by severe 
discipline of that kind. 

"To fust, like one that take* dirt.” —Shake *p. : Two 
Qmttemrn of Verona, li. 1. 

*’ For the difference between did and food, 
aee Food. 


* diet bread, s. A sort of aweet cake. 

* diet drink, s. A medicated liquor; 
drink brewed with medical ingredients. 

" The observation will do that bettor tbau the lady# 
dlet-dri nktf — Lock*. 


* diet house, s. A dining or banquetting 
hall. 

" His diet-houtr*, Inter tv limient, and all other things 
necessarie,"— Ilolimhed : Chron. of Ireland, p. 133. 


di et (2), • dy ett, s. [ lessen tially the aame 
word as diet (1), s. ; but “ the peculiar sense 
of the word undoubtedly arose from a popular 
etymology that connected it with the l^at. 
dies — a day, especially a set day, a day ap- 
pointed for public business ; whence, by ex- 
tension, a meeting for business, an assembly.” 
(Skeat . )] 

*1. Ordinary language: 

1. A journey, an expedition. 

" Hia diet would be sooner perhaps than was looked 
for Catderwood, p. 248. 

2. The lixed day for holding a market. 

“This market being ruled by the dyed of the nolt- 
market of W Igtou. Syrruon : Deter. Galloway . p. 26. 

II. Technically: 


1. Folit. : A meeting or assembly of dele- 
gates or dignitaries convened and held from 
day to day for legislative, ecclesiastical, poli- 
tical, or administrative purposes ; specif., 
the legislative assemblies of the German 
Empire, Austria, the Cantons of Switzer- 
land, &e. The Diet of the German Empire 
was composed of three colleges ; one of 
electors, one of princes, and one of imperial 
towns, and commenced with the edict of 
Charles IV. in 1356. The best known meet- 
ings were those at Xureiuburg. 1467, Worms, 
1521 (at which Lntlier was excommunicated), 
Spires, 1529, and Augsburg, 1530. 


"And (save debates in Warsaw's diet) 

He reign'd in most unseemly quiet " 

Byron : Muzeppa. Iv. 

Ecclesiastical : 


(1) Used to denote the discharge of some 
part of ministerial duty at a lixed time ; as a 
diet of ejeamination, a diet of visitation , on such 
a day, or at such an hour. (Scotch.) 

(2) Used also in relation to the order in 
which ministers officiate in succession ; as A. 
has the first diet of preaching, B. the second. 
(Scotch.) 

TT Diet of Compearance : 

Scots Law : The day on which a person is 
cited to appear iu court. 


* diet booke, s. A diary, a journal. 

"It [conscieneej is a diet-bnokc, wherein the sinnes of 
everie day are written, and for that cause to th* 
wicked a mother ol feare."— Epittle of Christian 
Brother (1624), p. 25. 

di-et, di-ete, v.t. & i. [Diet, s.] 

A. Transitive : 

I. Literally: 

1. To feed. 

"They must be dieted like moles.* — Shakesp. ; 
1 Henry VI., 1 . 2. 

2. To feed according to the rules of 
medicine. 

" I will attend my husband, be his nurse. 

Diet his sickness, for it is my office " 

Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, v. L 

3. To support with food, to nourish. 

• " Dieted by thee, I grow mature " 

Milton : P. L., Dl 603. 

# XI. Fig. : To feed, to fill. 

*'A» if I love my little should be dieted 
In praises sauced with lies." 

Shaketp. : Co-rial a nut. i. ix 


B. Intransitive: 

* I. To eat, to feed. 

*' Spare Fast, that oft with god* doth diet." 

MiUon : It /‘enter o*o, 46. 

t 2. To rat or take food according to a pre- 
scribed regimen, or the rules of medicine. 

dl-et-a ry, a. & s. [Eng diet; • nry .] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to a regimen or the 
rules of diet. 

'* Statistic*, dietary table*, comm la* lou era' rule*, Aa" 
— Disraeli Voningtby. 

B. As substantive t 

1. A regimen ; a prescribed system orcoure* 
of diet ; rules of diet. 

" Refervlicvs to dieta rie*." DUraeli: Coningtby. 

2. A fixed allowance of food giveu daily, 
di et cd, pa. par. or a. [Diet, t>.] 

* di net-er, s. [Eng. did : -rr.] One who pro- 
scribes or prepares food according to rules. 

** And sauced our bruthe, as J uuo had been sick. 

And ho her dieter." tih<ikt*p. : Cymbei., iv. X 

di e- tet’-ic, a. & s. [Gr. SiavrnriKof (di/dti- 

tikos ).j v 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to diet, or the uae 
of lood according to medical rules. 

"This bonk of Chvyne's produced even sects In the 
dietetieJc philosophy. —Arbuthnot : On Aliment* (Fret) 

B. As subst. (FI.) : That braucli of uiedicioe 
which relates to the proper use of food, ao aa 
to adapt the quantity and quality of the diet 
to the particular state of each person, and to 
extract the greatest quantity of nutriment 
from a given quantity of nutritive matter. 

* di-e-tet'-fo-al, n. [Eng. dietetic ; - al .] Of 
or pertaining to diet ; dietetic. 

” He received no other counsel thsn to refrain fram 
cold drink, which w.w hut a diextlcat caution.*— 
Broom : Vulgar Errourt. 

* di-e-tet -le al ly, adv. [Eng. dietetical; 
-ly.) In a dietetical manner ; according to 
the rules of diet. 

* dl-e-tet -ist, s. [Gr. diai-njriKo? ( diaiti- 
fiAros).] One who is skilled iu dietetics ; a 
dietist. 

di eth - er - e - scope, s. [Gr. hid (dia) = 
tlirough, and alGyp (aither) = ether, the upper, 
purer air ; or HaiSpos (diaithros) = quite clear 
and fine, and a-Kunea (skopeo )— to louk at.] An 
instrument for geodesy and for teaching optica, 
invented by G. Luvini, of Tunis, and anuounced 
by him iu April, 1876. (Haydn.) 

di eth -yl- t in compos. [Pref. di=twice, two- 
fold, and Eng., <kc. ethyl (q.v.).] 

Chem. : This term denotes that two atoms 
of hydrogen in an organic compound have 
been each replaced by the monad radical 
etliyl, (C 2 H 5 )'. 

diethyl-carbinol, s. [Aim. alcohol.] 

* di eth'-yl, $. [Butane.] 

di-e-thyl'-i-a, s. [Gr. Si = Ms ( dis ) = twice, 
twofold, and Eng. ethylia (q.v.).] 

CTiem. : A compound obtained from ethylia 
by the action of ethylie bromide, and subse- 
quent distillation with potash. It resembles 
ethylia very much iD its re actions. Formula, 
(CLHsJoHN : boiling point, 57 a C. 

*di-et ie, s . [Eng. dietic ; -ic.] A system 
of diet. 

"Gentle dietict or healing applications."— Gauden : 
Tear* of the Church, p. 39L (Dane*.) 

di -et-Ine, s. [Fr.] A subordinate or local 
diet ; a cantonal convention. 

dl'-et-ing, pr. par., a ., & s. [Diet, r.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj . ; (See 
the verb;. 

C. As stt&sfanriue : 

1. The act or practice of taking feed accord- 
ing to the rules of dietetics. 

"Those maiden dieting $ and set prescriptions ol 
baths and odours."— MiUon • Reason of Church Qov. 

2. Diet, food. 

" Vet c in I set my Gallio's dieting, 

A pestle of a lark or plover's wing.* 

Donne . Satire*, iv. 4. 

di’-et-ist, s. [Eng. diet; -is/.] One who is 
skilled in dietetics. 

*di e-ti -tian,s. [Gr. <Jiamjmcos(tfiai^fiA:os).] 

A dietist. 

Dieu, s. [Fr.] God. 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ca = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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Dieu et mon droit, phr. God and my 
right ; tbs motto of tin* Royal Arms of England, 
first adopted by Richard 1., at the battle of 
Gisors, Sept. 20, 1198, and afterwards assumed 
as the royal motto by Henry VI. 

* dieu-gard, * diew-gardo, s. God 

save you ; a salutation. 

“Each heck of yours shall be iu stead nf a dieto garde 
Unto me."— Florio: Second Frutvs (1091), p. 8L 

* dif-fa-ma' tion, * dif fa ma-ci oun, s. 

[Lat. dtffamatia.] [Defamation.] 

* dif-fame, s. [Defame.] 

* dif-fa'-mous-ly, adv. [Eng. difame ; -ous ; 
-ly.) Injuriously, defamatorily. 

" Whereupon should your lordship . . . say of me 
so dlffatnousty )" — Maitland : On Reformation . p. 656. 

* dif-far-re-a'-tion, s. [Lat. diffarreatio, 
from dif = dis — apart, and farreum = a rake 
made of spelt ; far — a kind of grain, spelt.] 

Rom. Antiq. : The breaking of a cake be- 
tween man and wife, as a sign of divorce. 
The opposite of confarreatio (q.v.). 

dif-fer (l), r.i.&t. [Lat. differo = to carry 
in opposite directions : dif= dis = apart, and 
fero = to carry; ltal. differ ire; Sp. diferir ; 
Fr. differer.] 

A» Intransitive: 

1. To be dissimilar, distinct, or unlike; to 
have properties, qualities, or characteristics 
different from those of another. 

“ Differing in language, maimers, or in face," 

Cowper: Charity, 21. 

*2. It is now followed hy from, but formerly 
with was occasionally used. 

" Idolatry . . . differeth hot a letter with idiolatry." 
—Bp. Andretoet: A’er. , vol. iL, p. 323. 

3. To disagree in opinion, to dissent ; not 
to be iu accord ; followed either by from or by 
with. 

"There are certain measures to be kept, which may 
leave a tendency rather to gain than to irritate those 
who differ with you in their sentiments."— Addison : 
Freeholder. 

4. To be at variance ; to dispute, to contend, 
to quarrel. 

"A man of judgment shall sometimes hear ignorant 
men differ, and know well within himself that those 
which so differ mean one thing, and yet they them- 
selves uever agrea Bacon. 

* B. Transitive : 

1. To make different, distinct, or unlike. 

"A different dialect or pronunciation differs persons 
of divers countries." — Derham: Physico- Theol. . bk. v., 
cb. ix., note 1. 

2. To set at variance ; to cause a difference 
between. 

M For as gude and as bonny as she is, if Maister Angis 
and her mak it up. I'ae ne'er be the man to differ 
them .”— Saxon & Quel., i. 79. 

Crabb thus discriminates between to differ. 
to dissent , to disagree , and to vary: “ Differ , 
vary, and disagree, are applicable either to 
persons or things ; dissent to persons only. 
First as to persons : to differ is the most 
general and indefinite term, the rest are but 
modes of difference: we may differ from sny 
cause or in any degree ; we vary only in small 
matters ; thus persons may differ or vary in 
their statements. There must be two at least 
to differ; and thero may be an indefinite 
number : one may vary, or an indefinite num- 
ber may vary; two or a specific number dis- 
agree: thus two or more may differ in an sc- 
count which they give ; one person may vary 
at different times in the account which he 
gives ; and two particular individuals disagree: 
we may differ in matters of faet or speculation ; 
we vary only in matters of faet ; we disagree 
mostly in matters of speculation. Historians 
may differ in the representation of an affair, 
and authors may differ in their views of a par- 
ticular subject ; narrators vary in certain cir- 
cumstances ; two particular philosophers dis- 
agree in accounting for a phenomenon. To 
disagree is the act of one man with another ; to 
dissent is the act of one or more in relation to 
a community ; thus two writers on the same 
subject may disagree in their conclusions, be- 
cause they set out from different premisses ; 
men dissent from the established religion of 
their country according to their education and 
character. When applied to the ordinary 
transactions of life, differences may exist merely 
in opinion, or with a mixture of more or less 
acrimonious snd discordant feeling ; variances 
arise from a collision of interests ; disagreements 
from asperity of humour; dissensions from a 
clashing of opinions : differences may exist be- 
tween natious, snd may be settled by cool 


discussions; when variances arise between 
neighbours, their passions often interfere to 
prevent accommodations. ... In regard to 
things, differ is said of two things with re- 
spect to each other ; vary of one thing in 
respect to itself : thus, two tempers differ from 
each other, and a person's temper varies from 
time to time. . . . Differ is said of everything 
promiscuously, hut disagree is only said of 
such things as might agree : thus two trees 
differ from each other by the course of things, 
hut two numbers disagree, which are intended 
to agree.” (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

* dif-fer' ( 2 ), v. t. [O. Fr .differer.] [Defer.] 
To defer, to delay. 

"Itisfolye to differ the thing tyli tomorowe that 
had nede to be done by and by."— Pultgrave. 

dlf'-fer,s. [Differ ( 1 ), v.] Difference. (Vulgar.) 

dir-fer-en9e, ( 1 ) * dif-fer-en-^y, * dif- 
fer-ens. s. [Fr. ; Sp. diferencia; ltal. differ - 
enzia , Lat. differentia , from differo.] [Differ, 
(D> v.) 

I. Ordina ry Lang uage : 

1. The state or condition of being different 
or distinct from, or unlike something else ; dis- 
similarity, unlikeness, dissimilitude, diversity. 

"There maie no difference bee 
Betwix a drouken man aud mee." 

Gower, vL 

2. The quality or property by which one 
thing differs from another. 

3. The disproportion between two things. 

"Mark now the difference, ye t.bat boast your love 

Of lungs, between your loyalty and ours." 

Cowper: Task, v. 346, 347. 

4. A distinction, a distinguishing. 

"Making a difference." — Jude 22. 

5. An evidence of distinction ; a differential 
msrk. [II. 1 ] 

"Henry had the title of sovereign, yet did not put 
those things in execution which are the true marks 
and difference* of sovereignty."— Davie*. 

* 6. A part, a division. 

"•There bee of time three differences the first from 
the C’reatiou of uiau to the Floud, or Deluge. . . . the 
second from the Floud to the first Olympias."— Sol- 
land : Camden, p. 34. (Davie*.) 

7. A point or question in dispute ; a ground 
of controversy. 

" Are you acquainted with the difference 
That holds this present question in the court? * 
Shaketp. : Merchant of Venice, iv, 1. 

8. A dispute, a quarrel, a controversy, a 
contention, a disagreement, a variance. 

"Nothing could have faUen out more unluckily than 
that there should be such differences among them."— 
Tlllotson. 

9. A disagreement in opinion ; dissent. 

II. Technically : 

1. Her. : A certain figure added to a coat-of- 
arms, serviog to distinguish one family from 
another, or to show how distant a younger 


Arms of De Wortley. Anns of Mounteney. 

DIFFERENCES. 

branch is from the elder or principal branch. 
Thus the eldest son (during the lifetime of his 
father) bears a label ; the second son, a cres- 
cent ; the third, a mullet ; the fourth, a martlet; 
the fifth, an annulet ; the sixth, a fieur-dc-lys ; 
the seventh, a rose; the eighth, a cros-moline ; 
the ninth, a double quatre-foil. 

2. Logic: The .mark or marks hy which the 
species is distinguished from the rest of its 
genus ; the specific characteristic. 

3. Math. : The remainder of a sum or quantity 
when a number or quantity is subtracted 
from it. 

** The difference of the two float lines gives tbe height 
in question ." — Uerschel : Astronomy (1368), § 286. 

4. Geography : 

(1) Difference of latitude: An arc of the meri- 
dian included between the parallels of latitude 
in which two places lie. 

(2) Difference of longitude : An arc of the 
equator comprehended betweeu the meridians 
of two places. 

*[ (1) Crabh thus discriminates between 
difference, variety , diversity, and nudity : “ Dif- 


ference and variety seem to lie in the things 
themselves; diversity and medley are created 
either by accident or design : the diffminct 
may lie in two objects only ; a variety cannot 
exist without an assemblage ; . . . where a 
cumber of men eoine together with different 
habits, we may expect to find a medley of cha- 
racters ; good taste may render a diversity of 
colour agreeable to the eye ; caprice or bad 
taste will be apt to form a ridiculous medley of 
colours and ornaments. A diversity of sounds 
heard at a suitable distance in the stillness of 
the evening, will have an agreeable effect on 
the ear ; a medley of noises, whether heard 
near or at a distance, must always be harsh 
and offensive.” 

(2) He thus discriminates between difference 
and distinction : “ Difference lies in the thing ; 
distinction is the act of the person ; the former 
is, therefore, to the latter as the cause to the 
effect ; the distinction rests on the difference ; 
those are equally bad logicians who make a 
distinction without a difference, or who make 
no distinction where there is a difference: 
Sometimes distinction is put for the ground of 
distinction, which brings it nearer in sense to 
difference , in which case the former is a species 
of the latter : tbe difference is either external 
or internal ; the distinction is always external ; 
we have differences in character, and disfiac- 
tions in dress : the difference between profession 
and practice, though very considerable, is often 
lost sight of hy professors of Christianity ; in 
the sight of God, there is no rank or distinction 
that will screen a man from the consequences 
of unrepeuted sins." 

(3) He thus discriminates hetween difference, 
altercation, dispute, and quarrel: “All these 
terms are here taken in the general sense o 1 a 
difference on somepersoual question ; the term 
difference is here as general and indefinite as in 
the former case : a difference, as distinguished 
from the others, is generally of a less serious 
and personal kind ; a dispute consists not 
only of sngry words, hut much ill blood and 
unkind offices ; an altercation is a wordy dis~ 
pute, in which difference of opinion is drswD 
ont into a multitude of words on all sides ; 
quarrel is the most serious of all differences, 
which leads to every species of violence ; the 
difference may sometimes arise from a misun- 
derstanding, which may be easily rectihed ; 
differences seldom grow to disputes but hy the 
fault of both parties; altercations arise mostly 
from pertinacious adherence to, and obstinate 
defence of, one s opinions ; quarrels mostly 
spring from injuries real or supposed : differ - 
ences subsist between men in an individual or 
public capacity ; they may be carried on in a 
direct or indirect manner ; disputes and alter- 
cations are mostly eoudueted in a direct man- 
ner between individuals ; quarrels may arise 
betwixt natious or individuals, and be carried 
on by aets of offence directly or indirectly. " 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

differenc e-engine, s. The same as 
Babbages Calculating Machine. [Calculat- 
ing Machine.] 

difference tone, s. 

Music: A third tone produced when 
two different musical notes are sounded, 
the rate of vibration of which is equal to the 
difference of the rates of the primary tones. 
(Rossiter.) 

*dlf-fer’-en5e (2), * dff - fer'- ren9e, s. 
[Differ (2), v.] Delsy, procrastination. 

" Utberwyse tbe bail warld may Be that it is bot 
differrence that ye desyre. and not to bait tbe mater 
at ane perfy te tryalL " — Crosragucll (Keith's But.. App. 
p. 198). 

* dif -fer-en^e, v.t. [Difference, &.] To 
cause or make a difference in ; to make dif- 
ferent ; to vary ; to distinguish. 

"We see nothing that difference* tbe courage of 
Mnestheus from tbat of SergeatbUa "—Pape : Essay on 
Homer. 

dif fer-enfed, pa. par. & a. [Difference, v. ) 

* A. As. pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Distinguished, varied, made 
different. 

"The style is differenced, but differenced in tbe 
smallest degree possible."— Coleridge ; Table Talk. 

2. Her. : Marked or distinguished with a 
dittereuce. 

dif fer-en5-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Dif- 
ference, v.j 
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different— different iato 


A. k B. A 3 pr . par. i£‘ partic'p. adj. : (See 
tlio verb). 

C. /li subU.: Tlio act of making a ditfereuce 
or distinction. 

dif-fer-ent, a. [Fr. different ; Sp. diferente; 
ilul. dijftrcnte ; Lut. differens, pr. par. uf 
differo.} [Differ (1), r.J 

1. Unlike, dissimilar. 

"Soon, however, appeared a very different version 
of the story. Macaulay : Mist. Huff., ©b. xviiL 

It is properly followed by from, but to 
was formerly commonly, and is still occasion- 
ally, used. Different than was also used. 

2. Distinct ; not tlio same. 

"There are covered galleries that lead from the 
palace to five different churches . AUditon : On Italy. 

If (1) Crabli thus discriminates between 
different , distinct, and separate: “ Difference 
is opposed to similitude ; there is no difference 
between objects absolutely alike : dhsri'ncriim 
is opposed to identity ; there, can be no dis- 
tinction where there is only one and the same 
being : separation is opposed to unity; there 
can l*e no separation between objects that 
coalesce or adhere : things may be different 
and not distinct, or distinct and not different : 
different is said altogether of the internal pro- 
perties of things ; distinct is said of things as 
objects of vision, or ns they appear either to 
the eye or the mind : when two or more things 
are seen only ns one, they may be different , 
but they are not distinct ; but whatever is 
seen as two or more things, each complete in 
itself, is distinct, although it may not be 
different: two roads are said to be different 
which run in different directions, but they 
may not be distinct when seen on a limp ; on 
the other hand, two roods are said to be dis- 
tinct when they are observed as two roads to 
mn in the same direction, but they need not 
in any particular to be different : two stars of 
different magnitudes may, in certain direc- 
tions, appear as one, in which case they are 
different, but not distinct; two bouks on the 
aanie subject, and by the same author, but 
not written in continuation of each other, me 
distinct bonks, but not different What is 
separate must in its nature be generally dis- 
tinct ; but everything is not separate which is 
distinct ; when houses are separate they are 
obviously distinct; but they may frequently 
be distinct when they are not positively sepa- 
rated: the distinct is marked out by some 
external sign, which determines its beginning 
and i ts end ; the separate is that, which is set 
apart, and to be seen by itself : distinct, is a 
term used only in determining the singularity 
or plurality of objects ; the separate ouly in 
regard to their proximity or to distance from 
each other : we speak of having a distinct 
household, but of living in separate apart- 
ments ; of dividing one's subject into distinct 
heads, or of making things into sejmrate par- 
cels : the body and soul are different , in as 
much as they have different properties ; they 
are distinct inasmuch as they have marks by 
which they may be distinguished, and at death 
they will be separate." 

(2) He thus discriminates between different, 
several, divers, sundry, and various: “Several, 
from sever, signifies split or made into many : 
they may be either different or alike; there 
may be several different things, or several 
things alike, but there cannot be sereraidtrers 
tilings, for the word divers siguities properly 
many different. Sundry t from asunder or apart, 
signifies many scattered or at a distance, 
whether as it regards time or space. Farious 
expresses not only a greater number, but a 
greater diversity tlian all the rest. The sam i 
thing often affects different person s differently: 
an individual may be affected several times in 
the same way ; or particular persons may be 
affected at sundry times and in divers man- 
ners ; the ways in which men are affected 
are so various as not to admit of enumera- 
tion : it is uot so much to understand 
different languages as to understand several 
different languages ; divers modes have been 
suggested and tried for the good education ot 
youth." 

(3) He thus discriminates between different 
and unlike: “ Different is positive, unlike is 
negative : we look at what is different, and 
draw a comparison ; but that which is unlike 
needs no comparison : a thing is said to be 
different from every other thing, or unlike to 
anything seen before; which latter mode of 
expression obviously conveys less to the mind 
tlian the former. ( Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 


dif feren ti a (ti as shi), s. [Lat] 

Logic: The same as Difference, II, 2. 

dif-fer-en-ti-al (ti as shi), *dif fer- 
en- 5 i-al, a. & si (Hug. different ; -ud.J 

A. adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Differing; consisting of a difference. 

" Thcivfuin weight In made l>y the differencial, not 
the absolute pressure of earth " — Starch : Light c / 
Mature, vot. if., pt. li., ch. xxil. 

2. Distinguishing ; discriminating; making 
a difference or distinction. 

II. Mathematics : 

1. An epithet applied to an infinitely small 
quantity, so small as to be less than any 
assignable quantity; as a differential 'puintity. 

2. Pertaining to differentials, or to mathe- 
matical or mechanical processes in which they 
are employed. 

B. .4 s substantive : 

Math. ; An infinitesimally small difference 
between two consecutive states of a variable 
quantity. 

differential block, s. 

Mt.cli. : A double block having sheaves of 
different sizes. (Differential pulley.] 

differential calculus, s. 

Moth. : The Differential Calculus ia that 
branch of mathematics which has lur its object 
the explanation of the method of deriving one 
determinate function from another by the pro- 
cess ct differentiation. If in any determinate 
function of one variable we give to the variable 
n constant increment, and llnd the correspond- 
ing increment of the function, and then divide 
the increment of the function by the increment 
of the variable, we shall find a ratio which will 
in geueral be dependent upon the incrcnientof 
the variable. If now we pass to the limit of 
tliis ratio, by making the increment of tho 
variable equal to 0, we shall in general obtain 
a function of the original variable, which is 
called the differential co-cfficient of the function. 
If this be multiplied by the differential of the 
variable, the result is called the differential of 
the function. Any fuuctiou uf a single variable 
will have one and only one differential co- 
efficient, and consequently it will have but 
one differential of the same order. The Dif- 
ferential Calculus consists of two parts. The 
first embraces the science of the differential 
calculus, and explains the methods of finding 
the differentials and successive differentials of 
all determinate functions. The second treats 
of the application of the differential calculus 
to the other branches of mathematics, as 
Algebra. Analytical Geometry, Arc. [Calculus.] 

differential co efficient, s. 

Math. : The differential co-efficient of a 
function of one variable is a function whose 
form depends upon that of the given function, 
and which may be derived from it by a fixed 
law called the law of differentiation. 

differential coupling, s. 

Mach. : A form of extensible coupling, to 
vary the speed of the driven part of the 
machinery. 

differential duties, s. pi. 

Polit. Econ. : Duties which are not levied 
equally upon the productions of different 
countries ; as when a tax on certain commo- 
dities is lighter in one country than it is in 
another. 

differential equation, s. 

Math. : An equation which expresses the 
relations between variables aud their differen- 
tials. If a differential equation be differen- 
tiated, aod its differential equation found, 
this is called a differential equation of the 
secood order ; and the differential equation 
of a differential equation of the second order 
is one of the third order, aud so oil. 

differential feed, s. 

Mach. : An arrangement by which a regular 
powerful and slow movement is obtained, for 
carrying forward a tool, from the motiou-work 
whereby the tool is rotated, 

differential gearing, s. 

Meek. : A form of gearing first introduced 
by Dr. Wollaston in his trocliiometer, for 
counting the turns of a carriage- wheel, in 
which two cog heels of varying sizes are 


made to travel at the same absolute surface- 
rate and in the same direction, and commu- 
nicate motion equivalent to the difference 
between tlio circumferences of the two 
(Knight.) 

differential machine, *. The same as 
liabbage's Calculating Machine. [Calculat- 
ing Machine.) 

differential motion, s. 

Meek. : A contrivance by which a Blugle 
combination is made to produce such a low 
rate of spued, as by ordinary arrangements 
could only be effected by a considerable traiu 
of mechanism. Such a combination is the 
differential pulley (q.v.). 

differential pulley, s. 

Mcch. : This, in a somewhat clumsy form, 
has been known for (•.untunes under the name 
of the Chinese windlass, and one was found 
l>y the allied English ami French armies to be 
in use for raising one of the drawbridges io 
the city of Pekin. It was described by Dr. 
Carpenter in his Mechanical Philosophy (1844). 
The chain winds over two drums of ditfercut 
diameters, winding on to one as it unwinds 
from the other ; the effect gained is as the 
difference lietweeu the two, the smaller the 
difference the greater the power aud the lesa 
tho speed. Iu the geared differential pulley 
the effect is produced by making one more 
tooth in one of the wheels the chain passes 
over than in the other. (Knight.) 

differential screw, *. 

Mech. : A screw invented by Hunter, the 
celebrated surgeon. Two threads of unequal 
pitch arc upun the same shaft, one unwinding 
as the other winds. The effective progression 
is equal to the diff’ereuce of the pitches of the 
two threads. By making this difference very 
small great power may be attained without 
the weakuessdue to a very fine screw. (Knight.) 

differential thermometer, s. 

Physics: A thermometer having two air- 
bulbs connected by a beut stem occupied by 
coloured sulphuric acid. When one leg is 
exposed to heat, the air in the bulb is ex- 
panded, and the liquid in that leg of tbe in- 
strument is depressed. (Knight.) 

differential tones, s. pi. 

Music : The same as Difference tones (q.v). 

differential windlass, s. 

Mach.: A windlass whose barrel consists of 
two portions of varying diameters. The rope 
winds on to one as it winds off' tbe other, the 
effect of a revolution being governed by the 
difference between the circumferences of the 
two portions. If it wind ou to tbe larger aod 
off' to the smaller the load is raised, and con- 
versely. (Knight.) [Chinese winolass.) 

differential worm-wheel, s. 

Much. : A cog-wheel working with a screw 
on a shaft. 

dif-fer-en-ti-al-ly (ti as shi), adv. 
[Eng. differential'; - ly .] By way of distioc- 
tion or differentiation ; in a distinctive manner. 

” When biting serpents are mentioned in the Scrip- 
ture, they are not differentially set from such as mis- 
chief by stings. Browne : Vulgar Err ours. bk. vi. 
ch. xxviii. 

dlf-fer - en ti-ate (ti as shi), v.t. ». 
[Lat. differentia = a difference.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To make different or distinct ; to make a 
difference between ; to mark or distinguish 
by a difference.. 

2. To produce or cause differences in. 

U. Technically : 

1. Logic: To discriminate or distinguish 
between by observing the differentia or marks 
of differentiation. 

2. Math. : To obtain the differential, or the 
differential co-efficient of. 

3. Bioi. : To assign or to set apart for a 
specific purpose ; tu specialize. 

" We thus see that tbe musical apparatus is more 
differentiated or specialized m the Locustida;. which 
includes. 1 believe, the most powerful performers in 
the order." — Darwin : Decent of Man (1S71), pt. ii. t 
ch x.. vol i. , p. S55. 

t B. Intrans. ; To acquire a different or dis- 
tinct character ; to become differentiated. 
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dif fer-en-tl-a'-tion (ti as shi), s. {Eng. 
differentiate); -ion. \ 

J. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of differentiating, distinguishing, 
or discriminating differences or varieties. 

2. A distinction or mark of difference. 

II. Technically : 

]. Logic. : The act of discriminating or dis- 
tinguishing between by observing the diffe- 
rentia or marks of difference. 

2. Math. : The operation or process of dif- 
ferentiating a function. 

3. Zocl. : The assignment of each function 
to an organ specially devoted to it. 

" He justly considers the differentia' ion and specials 
xatiou of organs as the teat of perfection."— Darwi n : 
Descent of J (an (1871), pt i., ch. ii., voL i., p. 61. 

4. Biol. : The production or formation of 
different parts, organs, species, &e., by a pro- 
cess of evolution or development ; as when 
the root and stem of a plant are developed 
from the root, or the leaves, branches, flowers, 
&e., from the stem. 

dif-fer-cnt-ly, adv. [Eng. different; -ly.] 
lu a different or varying mauoer ; variously ; 
not alike. 

" He tn.av consider bow differently be is affected by 
the same thought.’'— Add u on. 

dif-fcr-mg, pr. par. & a. [Differ, v .] 

A. vis pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. vis adjective : 

1. Unlike; dissimilar; not agreeing. 

** Differing multitudes.”— Shakesp. : Cymbcline, lib 6. 

* 2. Angry. 

•• His differing fury.* 

Chap/nan : Homer's Iliad, lx. 643. 

* dif-fer-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. differing ; -fy.] 
In a differing or different manner ; differently. 

*'Sucb protuberant aud concave parts of a surface 
may remit the Light so differingly , as to vary a colour." 
— Boyle. 

dif-fer'-rer, s. [Eng. differ (2), v. ; -er.] 
Delayer ; the person who delays. 

•• I saye, quhilk of both is the dfferer of the caub? ’’ 
— Hillock, Lett, to Crosrugnell ; Keith: Zf«L,App.,p. 198. 

* dif-fib'-u late, V.t. [Lat. diffibulatus , pa. 
par. of diffibulo: dif = dis = away, apart, and 
jfibulo = to fasten with a buckle ; fibula =. a 
buckle.] To unbuckle, to unbutton. 

* dif-fig'-Ue, * dif-fi-gill, * dif fi-gil, 

- dif-fi-cul, a. [Fr. & ltal. difficile ; Sp. 
difficil ; Lat. difficUis= difficult (q.v.).] 

1. Difficult, hard, not easy. 

” No matter so difficile for man to find out" 

A r ew Custom e, Ii. 2. 

2. Backward, reluctant, scrupulous, hard to 
persuade. 

“QubaLr many persones were diffteill aud scrupu- 
lous to leu moneyes. these have given tbair aw in par- 
ticular bandia ."— Acts Chat. /. (ed. 1814), v. 479. 

* dif-fig -lle-ness, * dif-f igile-nesse, s. 

[Eng. difficile; -ness.] 

1. Difficulty, hardness. 

2. Reluctance, hardness to be persuaded, 
scrupulousness. 

"The lighter sort of malignity turneth but to a 
crossness, or frowarduess. or aptness to oppose, or diffi- 
cilneae or the like."— Bacon : £ snags ; Goodness. 

* dif-fi-gil'-i-tate, v.t. [Pref. Lat. dif=dis 
(neg.), aud Eng. facilitate (q.v.).] To render 
difficult. 

"The inordinateness of our love difficWitateth the 
duty . "—Mountagae : De»oute Essayes, pt i., tr. IS, § 4. 

■ dif'-fi-cul-lye, adv. [Eng. difficul ; -ly.] 
With difficulty, hardly. 

" Difficult/?, difficile Dlfficulter, obscure."— Buloct 

cllf'-fi-cult, * dif'-fi-culte, a. [A word 
somewhat rare in early authors, being merely 
developed from the sub. difficulty. ( Skeat .) 
ltal. difficultoso , diJficoKuoso ; Sp. dijficultoso.] 

1. Hard to do, execute, fulfil, or carry out ; 
not eaay ; attended with labour, trouble, or 
pains ; arduous, troublesome. 

2. Hard to please or satisfy; austere, un- 
accommodating. crabbed, peevish, following a 
frequent use of the Latin difflcilis. 

3. Hard to understand. 

^ For the difference between difficult and 
hard y see Hard. 

* dif -fi-cult, v.t. [Difficult, a.] 

1. To render difficult, to impede, to put 
difficulties iu the way of. 


"Their pretensions bad difflculted the peace."— .Sir 
IF. Temple. 

2. To perplex. 

'* What most difflculted the Judges wna, that the or- 
Tester could uul confirm n disposition to which he had 
no right .’’ — K ames : Suppl. Dec-, p. 156. 

* dif fi-cul-tate, v.t. Lat. difficultatem, 
accu8. of difficultus — difficulty (q.v.).] To 
reuder difficult. 

* dif'-fi-cult-cd, pa. par. or a. [Diffi- 
cult, v.] 

* dif -fi-cult-ly, adt>. [Eng. difficult; -ly ] 
With difficulty, hardly. 

’•They nourish much, but difficultly digest."— Pas- 
senger of Benvenuto (1612). 

* dif'-fi-cult-ness, * dif f 1-cixlt-nes, s. 

[Eng. difficult; -ness.] Difficulty, hardness. 

" The difficult net of their present work .” — Golding : 
Ccemr, Comment. (Pref.) 

* dif'-fi-cul-ty, * dif-fi cul-tee, s. [Fr. 

difficult; l*rov. difficul tad ; ltal. dijficoUit ; 
Sp. dificultad; Lat. difficultas (aeens. dijficnl- 
tatem), an abbrev. of difficilitas, from Lat. 
difficilis = difficult : dif = dis = apart, away, 
and facilis = easy ; facio — to do.] 

1. The quality of heing difficult or hard ; 
hardnesa ; a state or condition of anything to 
be done, fulfilled, or carried out, which causes 
labour or trouble. 

“Such a divine miglit without difficulty be fonnd." 
— Macaulay : HUt. Eng., ch. lx. 

2. That which ia difficult to be done, ful- 
filled, or carried out. 

n By mastering difficulties bo . . 

He bravely came to disappoint his foe. 

Daniel: Funeral Poem. 

3. An obstacle, impediment, or hindrance ; 
that which causes trouble, perplexity or em- 
barrassment. 

*' But though she carefully abstained from doing or 
saying anything that could add to his difficulties, 
those difficulties were serious indeed.”— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., cli. ix. 

4. Anything difficult or hard to be under- 
stood, explained, or believed ; a difficult point 
or question. 

” Let ua see whether by attending to the practice of 
mathematicians ... we can make any discovery pre- 
paratory to the solutiou of the difficulty."— Beattie : 
On Truth , pt ii, ch i., § 1. 

5. An objection, cavil, aeruple, or question. 
"Men should cousider, that raising difficulties con 

cerning the myateries in religion cannot make them 
more wise, learned, or virtuous.”— Swift. 

6. A serious complication likely to lead to a 
quarrel ; an embroilment, a dispute, a mis- 
understanding. 

7. (Pi.): Pecuniary embarrassment. 

“AbUII higher value of money would perhaps cause 
eomo difficulties." — Daily Telegraph, Oct. 9th, 1882. 

To be in difficulties ; To be pecuniarily em- 
barrassed. 

K Blair thus discriminates between a diffi- 
culty and an obstacle: “A difficulty embar- 
rasses ; an obstacle atops. We remove the 
one ; we surmount the other. Generally, the 
first expresses somewhat arising from the 
nature aod circumstances of the affair ; the 
second somewhat arising from a foreign cause. 
Philip fouud difficulty in managing tbe Athe- 
nians. from the nature of their dispositious ; 
but tbe eloquence of Demosthenes was the 
greatest obstacle to his desigo.” ( Blair : Led. 
on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres (1817), vol. i., 
p. 231.) 

11 (1) Crabb thus discriminates between diffi- 
culties, embarrassments , and troubles: “These 
terms are all applicable to a person’s concerns 
in life: but difficulties relate to the difficulty 
of eoudneting a business ; embarrassments re- 
late to the confusion attending a state of debt ; 
and trouble to the pain which is the natural 
consequence of not fulfilling engagements or 
answering demands. Of the three, difficulties 
expresses the least, and troubles the most. A 
young man on his entrance into tbe world 
will unavoidably experience difficulties, if not 
provided with ample means ou tbe outset. 
But let bis means be ever so ample, if he have 
not prudence and talents fitted for business, 
he will hardly keep himself free from embar- 
rassments, which are the greatest troubles that 
can arise to disturb tbe peace of a man’s 
mind/’ 

(2) He thus discriminates between difficulty, 
obstacle , and impediment : “ All these terms 
include in their signification that which inter- 
feres with the actions or views of men. The 
difficulty lies most in the nature and circum- 
stances of the thing itself; tbe obstacle and 


impediment consist of that which is external 
or foreign : the difficulty interferes with the 
completion of any work ; the obstacle inter- 
feres with the attainment of auy end ; the im- 
pediment interrupts tbo progress, and prevents 
the execution of one’s wishes : the difficulty 
embarrasses, it suspends the powers of acting 
or deciding; the obstacle opposes itself, it is 
properly met in the way, ami intervenes be- 
tween us and our object ; the impediment 
shackles and puts a stop to our proceedings ; 
we speak of encountering a difficulty, bur- 
monnting an obstacle, ami removing an iin- 
pedivu nt {Crabb ; Eng. Synon.) 

* dif fi de, v.i. [Lat. difiUlo: dif = dis = 
apart, away, and fido = to trust.] in distrust; 
not to have confidence in. 

“In tlie council-board he had the ability still to 
give himself tbe best council, hut the unhappy modesty 
t odipklo iu it." — South : Sermons, vol. v„ ser. 2. 

dif'-fi-denge, * dif'-fi-den-gy, s. [Lat. 

diffident ia, from diffidens, pr. par. of diffido = 
to distrust : dif — dis — apart, away, and 
fi/lrs ~ faith, confidence; ltal. diffulcnzia ; bp. 
dijidcncia.] 

* 1. Distrust ; want of faith or confidence 
in others ; anspieion. 

•' Thou dost shame thy mother, 

Aud wound her honour with this dlffid’-ncc." 

Shakesp.: King John, 1. L 

* 2. A distrust in every one, almost amount- 
ing to despair. 

"Of the impediments which have been lu thenffec- 
tions. tbe principal whereof hath been despair or 
diffidence . . ."—Bacon : Of the Interpretation of Ma- 
ture, ch. xix. 

3. Distrust of ooeself, or of one’s powers ; 
bashful oess, reserve. 

" It is good to speak on such questions with diffi- 
dence." — Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. iii. 

dif -fl-dent, a. [Lat. diffidens , pr. par. of 
diffido; Sp. difidente ; ltal. diffidente.] 

* 1. Distrustful; without faith or confidence 
in others. 

*• Not diffident of thee do I dissuade 
Thy absence from my Bide." 

Milton : P. L., v. 293, 294. 

* 2. Doubtful, uncertain ; without a firm 
trust iu. 

•• You were always extremely di ffi dent of their »ue- 
cess."— Mclmoth : Cicero, bk. ix., lett. 4. 

3. Having a modest distrust of oneself, or 
of one’s own powers ; basbful, modest, re- 
served ; timid, shy. 

“The diffident maidens.'* 

Longfellow : Children of the Lordtt Supper. 

For the difference between diffident and 
distrustful, see Distrustful. 

dff'-fl-dent-ly* adv. [Eug. diffident; -ly] 
In a diffident manner ; with diffidence. 

" In mau humility’s alone sublime. 

Who diffidently hopes he’s CliriBt’sown care.* 
Smart : Hymn to the Supreme Being. 

* dif-f ind”, v.t. [Lat. diffindo.] To cleave in 
two, to split. 

* dif-f l'ne, *dif-fy ne, v.t. [Fr. definir.) 
To end, to conclude. 

“Tbo dffiynen tbe ende of my labour.*— Maundy 
ville, p. 315. 

* dif f m-i-gi-oun, s. [Definition.] 

” Yit herd I uever telleu in myn age 
U upon this noumbre diffinicioun 

Chancer: C. T., 5.606, 5.607. 

* dif-fin -l-tive, a. [Definitive.] Deter- 
minate, deciding, conclusive. 

" Tlie tribunal where we apeak being not diffinitive, 
I how promised to ease bis memory myself with an 
extract of what I had said." — Str H. Wotton : Letters, 
p. 537. 

* dlf-fission (fission as f ish'-un), s. [Lat. 

diffissio, from dijfissus, pa. par. of diffindo.] The 
act of cleaviug iu two, or splitting. 

* dif-fia/te, v.t. [Lat. difflatus, pa. par. of 
diffio - to blow about, to scatter.] To blow 
away, to dissipate, to acatter. 

“Thereby are . . . vaporous and rheumatlck super- 
fluities discussed and diffiated."— Tenner : Fia Recta, 
p. 811. 

* dif-fla’ tion, s. [Lat. difflatus, pa. par. of 
diffio = to blow about, to scatter : dif - dis = 
apart, and fio = to blow.] The act of scatter- 
ing with a blast of wind. 

* dif -flu-enge, 'dlf-flu -en-gy, s. [Lat 
dijfiuens, pr. par. of dijfi.no = to flow iu dif- 
ferent directions : dif= dis=apart, away, and 
fiuo = to flow.] The quality or act of flowing 
or falling away on all sides ; fluidity ; the con- 
trary to consistence. 


boil, b6^; poiit, cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph t 

-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sioc = »hum; -Uon, -fiom = zhuiL. -tions, -sious, -cious = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = bel, d^l 


difiluont—diii’usiveness 
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Ico Ib water concealed by the frigidity of the air, 
wherely it acquireth no new form, but rather a con- 
sistence or determination of Its dijflmmcy.' —Browne ; 
Vulgar Errours, bit. L, cb. i. 

*dif flu ent, ft. (Lat. difflucns, pr. pur. of 
diffluo ] Flowing or filling away on all aiilea ; 
not consistent. 

dif flu -gi a, s. [Lat . difflnn.] 

Zocl. : A genus of Rhizopoda, of the family 
Areollina. They are aquatic*, and are con- 
tained in a spherical, or oldong, nreeolaie, 
incrusted test or shell. There ure niinieious 
•peeies. 

* dif form, a. [Formed as if from a Lat dif- 
fer mis, Irom dif = dis = apart, away, and 
forma — form.] 

1. Irregular, or not. uniform in shape; as, 
a diffnrm flower or corolla, Ihe parts of which 
do not correspond in size or proportion. 

2, Unlike, dissimilar. 

"The unequal refractions of dfffurm rays proceed 
not from auy contingent irregularities/' — .S'cwton 
Optic*. 

* dif form -i-ty, s. [Fr. difformitL] 

L An irregularity or want of uniformity; a 
diversity in form. 

" Without any possible difference. difformity or 
variety whatsoever ,"— Clarke : Attributes of OoU, § T. 

2. A diversity or divergence. 

’* T ,}'ey desire in them a dtffnrm Ity from the primitive 
rukv — lirvtvae : Vulgar Hrrours. 


(1) Wide, copious, full. 

" A diffuse and various knowledge of divlue and 
human things/'— .Vifto* ; To the Parliament. 

(2) Copious, prolix, verbose, full, not con* 
cise. 

“The reason lug of them Is sophistical and inconclu- 
sive ; the style diffuse and verbose. '—/>r. Wurtun : 
Essay on Pope. 

* (3) Dillimlt, requiring a long time. 

“ It is diffuse to fynde 
The sentence oi hie mind." 

Skelton ; Pun a# p. 237. 

II, Bot. : Spreading widely. 

*f Crubh thus discriminates between diffuse 
and prolix: “ Tin; diffuse is properly opposed 
to the precise ; the prolix to the concise ur 
laconic. A diffuse writer is fond of amplifica- 
tion, lie abounds in epithets, tropes, figures, 
and illustrations ; the prolix writer ia fond of 
circumlocution, minute details, and trifling 
particulars, Diffuseness is a fault only in de- 
gree, and according fo circumstances ; pro- 
lixity ia a positive fault at all times. The 
former leads to the use of words unnecessarily ; 
the latter to the use of phrases, as well as 
words, that are altogether useless . the diffuse 
style has tou much of repetition ; the prolix 
style abounds in tautology. Diffuseness often 
arises from an exuberance of imagination ; 
prolixity from the want of imagination ; on 
the other hand, the former may be coupled 
with great superficiality, and the latter with 
great solidity." (Crabb : Eny. Synon.) 


* dif fr&et , v. t. [Lat. diffrnctus, pa. par. of 
diffnngu = to break in pieces: dif = dis — 
apart, and frango = to break ] To break in 
pieces ; to break up as in a prism. 

* dif frdet ed, pa. par. or a. [Diffract.] 
*dif fraet’-Ing, pr. par., a., &■ s. [Diffract.] 

A, <fc B. A 3 pr. par . <C particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of breaking up or in 
pieces ; diffraction. 

dif frae tlon, s. [Lat. diffractus, pa. par. of 
diffringo] 

1. Ord. Ixtng. : The act of breaking in pieces. 

2. Optics: [Diffraction of light]. 

IT Diffraction of light ; 

Optics : That peculiar modification which 
light undergoes when it passes by the edge of 
an opaque body by being deflected from its 
direct course. 


diffraction gratings, s. pi. 

Optics: A number of equidistant parallel 
lines placed very closely together, which when 
the light falls upon them so diffract it as to 
produce a spectrum with the rainbow colours. 

* dlf-fran -^hise, v . t . [Disfranchise.] 

* dif-fran^hlse-ment, s . [Disfranchise- 

WENT.] 

* dif-fu-gous. a. [Lat. diffugio = to fly in 
different directions : dif = dis = away, apart, 
ami fugio = to fly.] Flying divers ways or ill 
different directions. 


dif- fu se, v.t. [Lat. d iffusus, pa. par. of dif- 
fu7u.lo=to pour abroad : dif - dis = apart, and 
fundo = to pour.] 

I, Literally : 

I. To pour abroad ; to spread by pouring 


When these waters hegan to rise at first, Ion 
before they could swell to the height of the mountain 
they would diffuse themselves every way ."—Burnet 
Theory. 

2. To circulate, to extend. 

“ • • diffused through the senseless tronck." 

II. Figuratively : 1 mrr ' F ‘ ^ ' U * 1 

1. To s) u ead or extend on every side. 

"The poet and the historian are they who diffuse 
eh^ih UI ’ OLl the •' On Polite Learniny 


* 2. To make confused or uncouth. 

' ,u ^ 83 we *l 1 other accents borrow 
That can my speech diffuse." 

Shakesp. : Lear. i. *, 

U For the difference between to diffuse aud 
to spread, see Spread. 


dlf-fu se. a. [Lat. diffusns.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : Scattered, widely spread or dis- 
persed. 

2. Figuratively : 


dif lilted, pa. par. ora. [Diffuse, ».] 

A. As pa. jtar. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

I. Lit. : Spread or scattered abroad. 

*11. Figuratively : 

1. Untidy, loose, wild. 

"Diffused attire."— Shakesp. : Ih-nry F,. v. *. 

2. Uncouth, confused, irregular. 

“ bet them frem forth a sawpit rush at once, 

With some diffused song " 

Shakesp. : Merry 1 Vive* of Windsor, iv. 4. 

dif fus ed ly, a dv. [Eng .diffused; -ty.] 

1. Lit.: Widely, dispersedly. extensively. 

* 2 Fig. : Irregularly, wildly, neglectful of 
dress. 

" Go not 90 difftuedly. 

There are great ladies purpose, sir. to visit you/' 

Beuum. <fc Flet. : Si ice 1'utour, iii. 3. 

dif fus'-ed ness, s. [Eng. diffused; -ness.] 
'flie quality or state of being diffused, or widely 
spread. 

"A conjecture I had made ahout the great diffused- 
ness of the noctilucal matter ."— Boyle : Works, iv. 462. 

dif fuse ly, o<Zi\ [Eng. diffuse ; -ly.] 

* 1. Widely, extensively. 

" Pleas'd that her magic fame diffusely flies." 

Rowe: Lucan's Pharsalia, vi. 936. 

2 Copiously, verbosely, fully, not concisely. 

"These places have been more diffusely urged in a 
late discourse."— Glanvill : Pre-existence of SouU, ch. >-j 

dxf fu3e ness, s. [Eng . diffuse ; -ness.] The 
quality of being diffuse, prolix, or verbose ; 
an excessive or superfluous wordiness or ver- 
bosity. 

dif=fus'-er, s. [Eng. diffuse ) ; -er.] One who 
diffuses or spreads abroad. 

"If tbe Jews were such diffusers of secular learn- 
ing, . . . ? Mannynyham' s Disc. U6S1). p. 3J. 

dif fus l bil -1-ty, s . [Eng. diffusible ; -ity.] 
The quality or state of being diffusible ; capa- 
bility of being dill used. 

dif fus i ble, ft [Eng. diffus(e); -able.] That 
may or can be diffused ; capable of being dif- 
fused. 


dif fus -l -ble - ness, s. [En-. diffusible; 
-ftcss.] The same as Diffusibility (q.v.). 

dif fus’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Diffuse, v.] 

A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : Tbe act of spreading abroad ; 
diffusion. 


dif fu sion, s. [Lat. diffusio, from d iffusus, 
pa. par. of d iff undo.] 


I. The act of diffusing or spreading about 
of a liquid, fluid, &c. 


“A sheet of very well sleeked marbled paper did not 
throw its tight with an equal diffusion!" — Boyle: On 


2. A spreading or diffusing abroad of a 
matter. 


3. The state of being spread or dispersed 
widely. 

1. The act of spreading, extending, or pro- 
pagating widely, as the diffusissn of know<> 
ledge. 

' The Royal Institution of Grout Britain wn» estab- 
lished hi lwjo for the Promotion. Diffusion, aud Exten- 
sion of Science .tnd Useful Knowledge. "— Haydn 

* 5. Copiousness, exuberance of style : pro- 
lixity, verbosity. 

*1(1) Diffusion of gases : 

('hem. : The passing of one gas into the 
space occupied by another. The name givcu 
to that phenomenon by which the composition 
of the atmosphere is kept uniform, or nearly 
so. When two gases, which do not act chemi- 
cally on each other, are mixed together In any 
proportions they will, after a short tune, be- 
come diffused through each other, so that, 
whatever may lie their respective densities, 
they become intimately blended, the heavier 
gas not tailing nor the lighter rising. Gases 
difluse into one another according to a lixed 
law. that is, inversely as the square root of 
their densities. [Diffusion-volume.] 

(2) Diffusion of heat : 

Phys.: A term applied to those modes by 
which the equilibrium of heat is effected— viz., 
conduction, radiation, and connection. 

(3) Diffusion of liquids : When two liquids 
that are capable of mixing are put in contact 
they gradually difluse one into the other, not- 
withstanding tlie action of gravity. Thus, if 
a vessel containing a solution of common salt 
be placed carefully, with its mouth covered, 
in a vessel containing water, the water being 
sullincntly deep to cover the vessel of salt 
and water, and if the cover be removed from 
that vessel, in time the salt and water solution 
will diffuse out into the larger vessel, and the 
water into the smaller vessel, until both liquids 
are of equal density. 

diffusion-apparatus, s. 

Sugar-manufacture : A mode of extracting 
the sugar from cane or beet- root bv dissolv- 
ing it out with water. It is adopted in 
some establishments in British India aud in 
Austria. 


diffusion tube, 5. 

Chem. : An instrumeut for determining tbe 
rate of diffusion of different gsses. It consists 
of a graduated tube closed at one end by 
plaster-of- Paris — a substance which, when 
moderately dry, possesses the required poro- 
sity. (Knight.) 

diffusion- volume, 5. 

Chem. : A term used to denote the different 
dispositions of gases to become diffused into 
others. 


dif fu -si ve, a. [Fr. diffusif; ltal. diffusivo; 
sp. difusivo, from Lat. diffusus, pa. par. of 
diffmulo.] 


1. Scattering or spreading widely ; diffusing. 

"Diffusive of themselves, where'er they pass 
They make that warmth m others they expect," 
Drydcn Annus MirabUis. liii. 


2. Scattered, spreading, or extending widely. 

"And each diffusive harmony unite." 

Tftoiruon . Winter. 5B1. 

3. Widely spread or distributed ; collective. 


They axe not agreed amouest themselves where 
mialhbiiity is seated ; whether in tbe pope alone or in 
the diffusive body ot Vhnstuuia."—Tiltois<m. 

4. Capable of diffusion. 


of 


"All liquid bodies axe diffusive. 9 — Burnet ■ Theory 
the Earth. w 


" It I were to choose I should clearly give the prefer- 
ence to this style. . . . fuU and diffusive."— Mehnoth * 
Pltny, bk. l., lett. 20. 

* 6. Wide, general, universal, extensive. 


" man is oi so general and diffusive a Inst as to 
prosecute his amours aU the world w\cr.”— South'. 


* dif-fu’-sive-ly, adv. [Eng. diffusive; - ly .] 

1. Widely, extensively, diffusively. 

"Through secret streams diffusively they hlesa." 

l'oung : Love nf Fame. sat. vi 

2. In a diffuse, verbose, or copious manner; 
diffusely. 


dif fu sivfr ness, s. [Eng. diffusive ; -ness.] 

1. The power or quality of diffusing: the 
state of being diffused. 

2. The state of being widely spread or ex- 
tending ; wideness, extensiveness. 


" As may appear by the diffusiveness of his learning." 
—Fuller: Worthies ; Wiltshire. (Uoreman.) 


f f U ' father: w «* w<5t - hcre - eam ? 1 - there: pine, pit, sire. sir. marine; go. pSt. 

. wore. wolf. work. who. son; mute, efib, cure, unite, cur. rule, fuH; try. Syrian, se. ce = e; ey = a. qu = few. 


difluen— digesting 
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3. Prolixity, copiousness, want of concise- 
ness, fulness. 

" The fault that f find with a modern legend is Ita 
diffusiveness"— Addison : On Medals. 

di flu'-en, S. [Pref. di = dis * away, apart, 
and Lat. Jtuo — to flow.] 

Ckem. : A tenn for an indifferent body pro- 
duced by evaporation of a solution of allnxauic 
acid, which is thereby decomposed into this 
substance and an acid named leucotnric acid. 


dig, * deg-gen, * dig-gen. * dygge, 
* dyg-gyn (pa. t. * digged, dug), v.t . A i. 
[A.S. dician — to make a dike or ditch ; die 
= a dike or ditch ; cogu. with Sw. dika = to 
dig a ditch ; dike — a ditch ; Daa. dige - (v.) 
to dig, (s.) = a ditch (Sfceaf).] [Dike, Ditch.] 
A. Transitive: 


I, Literally: 

1. To pierce, cut, open, or cultivate with a 
spade. 

*« It shall not he pruned, nor digged."— Isaiah v. 6. 

2. To form, fashion, or excavate by digging. 

"And they digged another well"— Generic xxvi. 2L 

3. To win or gain by digging. 

"In Gallia heth many pond quarers and nohle for 
tod igge. stoon."— Treviso,, i. 271. 


* 4. To bury in the ground. 

»* 1 dygge, or burye in the grouude."— /\ity 7 rar«. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To pierce with a sharp point or instru- 
ment. 

*’ A rav'nous vulture in his opened side 
Her crooked beak and cruel talona tried : 

StiU for the gTowing liver digged hia breast." 

Dry den Virgil; - Eneid vi. 808-10. 


2. To push or thrust in violently. 

Tf (1) To dig down: To cause to fall by 
undermining. 

(2) To dig out: To obtain anything by 
digging into the earth where it is: as, To dig 
out a fox or rabbit. 

(3) To dig up: To dig or excavate and 
throw to the surface that which is nnder the 
surface. 


*• Digging up the cellars of London in order to collect 
the nitrous particles from the walls."— Macaulay : 
But. Eng., ch. xviii. 

B. Intransitive : 

L Literally: 

1. To work with a spade. 

" l cannot dig ; to beg 1 am ashamed .”— Luke xri. a 

2. To make a hole in, with a spade or similar 
instrument. 

*• But be that had received one went and digged lu 
the earth, and hid his lord's money." — Matt. xxv. 18. 

3. To seek for, to try to win by diggiag. 

• II. Fig. : To seek for. 

•*. . . dig for It more than for hid treasures ."— Job 
lit 21. 


dig. s. [Dio, v .] 

1. A thrust, a blow, a poke. ( Collog .) 

2. A diligent or plodding student. ( Amer .) 

dl-gaV-lic, a. [Pref. di = twice, twofold, 
and Eng. gallic , (q v.).] 

digallic acid. 

Chem.: Ci 4 H 10 O y . [Tannin.] 

* dig-a-mist, s. [Digamy.] One wbo marries 
a second time. 

di gajn -ma, s. [Gr. di = Mg (dis) — twice, 
twofold, and yappa (gamma) the name of tbe 
third letter of the Greek alphabet : so named 
because when written it resembled a double 
gamma, or two gammas, one above the other, 
the gamma being written T and the digamma 
F.] The name given to a letter in the oldest 
Greek alphabet, which early fell into disuse, 
being retained longest in the vEolian dialect. 
It is considered to have had the power of the 
English w or v, and is frequently represented 
in Latin by u (v) : thus Gr. oIkos (Foocos) = 
Lat. vicus, Eng. wick ; Gr. oluog (Fotvoy) = 
Lat. vinum , Eng. wine. 

•' While, towering o*er your alphabet, like Saul, 
Stands our dtj 7 amma, and o'ertops them all." 

Pape ; Danciad, iv. 217, 218. 

* dig'-a- moiis, a. [Gr. Myapos (digamos).] 
Pertaining to digamy. [Digamy.] 


* dig'-a-my, s. [Gr. Hyapia. (digamia), from 
atyufioV ( digamos ), from it — its (dis) — twice, 
twofold, and yano* (pemos) = a marriage.] A 
second marriage : that is, a marriage with a 
second wife after the death of the first, as dis- 
tinguished from bigamy (q.v.). 


"Dr Champuy . . . brings nothing to prove that 
such bigamy, or digamy rather, deprives a hujliop or 
the lawful use of bla power of ordaining. Bishop 
Feme. 

* di gas -trie, * di-gas trick, a. [O. Fr. 

digastrigue - having two bellies (Cotgrave) ; 
Gr. 6t = He (dis) = twice, twofold, and ■yacrijp 
(paster) = a belly.] Having a double belly. 

digastric groove. 

Anat. : A longitudinal depression of the 
mastoid process, so called from its giving 
attachment to the digastric muscle (q.v.). 


digastric muscle. 

Anat. : A term applied to a double muscle, 
situated externally between the lower jaw and 
the mastoid process. Its function is to pull 
the lower jaw downwards, and when the jaws 
are ahut to draw the larynx, and, with it, the 
pharynx, upwards in the act of swallowing. 

’"A certain muscle, called the digastrick , rises on the 
side of the face ."— Pal ey : Natural Theology, ch. rx. 


di gen'-e-sis, s. [Gr. 6c = die (dis) = twice, 
double, and yeVeoxs ( genesis )„= birth, produc- 
tion.] 

Physiol. : The some as Parthenogenesis 
(q.v.). 

di'-gen-ite, s. [Gr. Sc-ye^s (digenes) = of 
doubtful sex, and suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : A variety of Chalcocite (Copper 

Glance). Found in Germany, Austria, Russia, 
the west coast of Africa, and Cbili. 

* dig -er-ent, a. [Lat. digerens, pr. par. of 
dipero.] Having the power or quality of di- 
gesting. [Digest, v.) 


di-gest, a. & a [Fr. digeste; Lat. digest its 
(neut. pi. digesta), pa. par. of digero = to 
earry apart, resolve, digest : di = dis = apart, 
and gero = to carry.] 

* A. As adj. : Digested, concocted. 


»• Digest humours upward doon hem dresae. 


B. As substantive : 


I. Ordinary Language : 

1. la the same sense as II. 

2. A collection, compilation, or summary, 
arranged under proper heads or titles. 

"They had given their sanction to a digest of the 
great principles of Christianity.'” — Macaulay : But . 
Eng., ch. xvi. 

II. Law : A collection, compilation, or body 
of laws disposed under their proper heads or 
titles ; specifically, a collection or body of the 
Roman Law digested and arranged under the 
proper heads by order of the Emperor Jus- 
tiaian, a.d. 534 ; the Pandects. [Code.] 

•• Laws in the digest shew that the Romans applied 
themselves to trade." — A rbuthnot : On Coins. 


di gest, * de gest, * dis-geste, v.t. & i. 
[Fr. dig&rcr; tip. digerir ; ltal. digenre.) 
[Dioest, a.] 

A. Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) To arrange or dispose methodically 
under proper heads or titles ; to distribute 
into various classes or heads. 

"He has been more fortunate in Joining them to- 
gether and digesting them into order. ‘ — Blair, voL iiL, 
lect. 35. 

(2) To coococt or dissolve in the stomach ; 
to prepare food for digestion ; to convert into 
chyme. 

"Thy storaache shall digeste the meate that thou 
puttest into it." — Tyndall: If'ortei, p. 234., 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To arrange ; to settle ; to reduce to a 
system, method, or order. 

•• We have cause to he glad, that matters are so well 
digested."— Shakesp. : Antony & Cleopatra,' ii. 2. 

(2) To receive and arrange methodically in 
the mind ; to prepare for mental nourishment 
or improvement. 

(3) To meditate, consider, or ruminate 
upon. 

*' Whan they the mater ripely did digest ” 

Chattier: Test, of Creseide. 

(4) To put up with ; to endure, to brook. 

•' Go then —digest my message as you may.” 

Pope : Homer's Iliad, ix. 650. 

* (5) To coadone, to pardou. 

"Your offensive rape by Tamhurlaine 
Hath seemed to be digested long ago." 

Marlowe : 1 Tamburlatne, iii. 2. 

*(6) To comprehend, to understand. 

** How shall this bissnn multitude digest 
The Senate's courtesy ? " 

Shakesp. : Coriolanut, iii. 1. 


* (7) To believe, to accept as true. 

*' He should have . . . the stomach of ail ostrich to 
digest LMen.' —Jortin : Hem. on Eccles. Bl*t. 

* (8) To receive aud enjoy. 

••Cornwall and Albany, 

With my two daughters' dower, digest this third." 

Shakesp.: Lear, L L 

* (9) To mature or ripen. 

'•Aromatic spices, rich wines, and well digested 
fruits. '—J. Taylor: Disc, on FrU-iuUhip. 

*00) To dissolve and prepare for manure, 
as plants, &c. 

II, Technically : 

1. Chem.: To soften aud prepare by beat. 
[Digester.] 

*2. Med.: To dispose to suppurate, as an 
ulcer or wound. 

3. Physiol. : To concoct in the atoniach by 
digestion. [Digestion, II. 4.] 

B. Intransitive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To be concocted in the stomach ; to un- 
dergo digestion ; to be digested. 

" My labour brings me meat. 

Which best digests when it is sauc'd with sweat." 

Brome: To J. B 

2. To be prepared by heat. 

* 3. To be dissolved or prepared for manure, 
as plants, &c., in compost. 

- 4. To abate, to quiet down. 

"Passions must have leisure to digest. Bp. Ball : 
ep. l i. . dee 2. 

II. Med. : To generate suppuration or pus ; 
to suppurate, as an ulcer or wound. 

•; For the difference bet wee a to digest , and 
to dispose , see Dispose. 

di-gest' -ed, pa. par. or a. [Dioest, v.] 

* di-gest -ed-ly f adv. [Eng. digested ; Ay.) 
In a well-arranged or methodical manner. 

•• Not in a slight and perfunctory manner, hnt 
studiedly and digettedly." — Me.de : (Port* (Pref.), p. 
xxxix. 

di-gest -er, * di-gest'-dr, s. [Eng. digest; 
-er. ] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

1. One wbo digesta or arranges methodically 
under proper heads or titles. 

2. One who digests food. 

people that are bilious and fat. rather than lean, 
are great eaters aud ill digesters '— Arbuthnot. 

t 3. Anytbiog which helps to promote di- 
gestion. 

"Rice is of excellent uae for all illnesses of the 
etoiuach. a great restorer of health, aud a great di* 
gvster. "—Temple. 

II. Chem. : A strong boiler with a tightly- 
fitting cover closed by a screw, and used to 
expose food to a heat above 212°, invented by 
Dr. Papin in 1680. By a certain increment of 
beat the gelatine is separated from the phos- 
phate of lime of the bones ; the earthy particles 
sinkiog to the bottom. It has a safety-valve 
on the top to allow steam to escape when it 
begins to acquire a dangerous tension. It 
was in contriving this boiler that Dr. Papin 
invented the safety-valve. The lard aod other 
grease tanks used for working up poor car- 
cases aud the offal of slaughter-houses belong 
to this class of apparatus. Thousauds of car- 
cases of cattle and sheep too poor for the 
market are thus worked up yearly in the 
Uoited States, and the lard-tank is a regular 
featiue in the bog-slaughtering centres, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, &c., where the entrails and 
other offal yielding grease are thus treated on 
a large scale. (Knight.) 

"March 10th. 1682 I went this afternoon with 
eeveral of y Royal Society to a supper, which <vaa all 
dress'd, both fish aud flesh, in Mm- Panin e digestors, 
hy which the hardest bones of beefe itselfe and mutton 
were made as soft as cheese, without water or other 
liquor."— Evelyn : Memoirs. 

di-gest- 1 -biT-i-ty, s. [Eng digestible ; - ity .] 
The quality of being digestible. 

" The digestibility and easy dissolution of it [meat] 
is obstructed."— Cheyne: On Regimen, disc. 2. 

dl-gest-i-ble, a. [Lat. digest ibilis ; Fr. & 
Sp. digestible : ltal. digest ibile.] Capable of 
being digested. 

" His diete . . . was of no auperfluite. w 
But of ^retnorisching and digestible 

Chaucer : C. T., 43$. 43ft 

t di-gest i-ble-ness, s. rEng. digestible ^ 
- ness. ] The quality of being digestible ; diges- 
tibility. 

di-gest’-ing, pr, par., a., k s. [Digest, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. £ part id p. adj. : (See 
the verb). 


t>oil T bojf ; p6ut, joM: cat, cell, cborus, chin, bengb; go, gem; thin, this: sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph - f 
-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -sion = zhun. -clous, -tions, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, &c. = bel, d$L 
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digestion— dightor 


C. As substantive : 

1. Tin 1 act of disposing or arranging metho- 
dically, under proper heada or titles. 

'* For the full digesting of many thing* In order.*— 
Itrakc : West Indian Voyage, p. 9. 

2. The act or process of digestion. 

dl-gest -ion (ion as yon). * dlgestioun, 
•dygestioun, * dygestyon, s. [Lat. dt- 
gestio, from digestus, pa. par. of digero = to 
digest ; Fr. & Sp. digestion ; Ital. digestione.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally ; 

(1) The act or process of digesting or con- 
cocting food in the stomach ; the conversion 
of food into chyme, for circulation throughout 
the body and nourishment. [Cuyme.J This 
is a chemical process, in which the gastric 
juices assist greatly. [Gastric.] 

"Their appetite la to be Invited ami their digestion 
helped."— Bp. Taylor : Sermons, vol. L, aor. 1C. 

(2) The digestive organs. 

"Some digestions turn all meat to phlegm." 

Dorset : To Howard. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) The maturation of a design ; the reducing 
of things to order and method. 

“The dig fit ton of the counsels In Sweden la made in 
Senate."— Sir 1C. Tom pie. 

t (2) Meditation, consideration. 

“ Commeudiug these salutary thoughts to their 
digestion.”-- Daily Telegraph, Nov. 8, lHH'i. 

(3) The dissolution and preparation of sub- 
stances, as plants, &c., for manure, as in 
compost. 

II. Technically: 

1. Medicine: 

(1) The disposition of a wound or sore to 
auppurate or generate pus. 

"The first stage of healing is by surgeons called 
digettionf—Sharpe * Surgery. 

(2) An application which causes a wound or 
aore to suppurate or generate pus. 

2. Chem. : The process or operation of ex- 
posing bodies to a gentle heat, to prepare 
them for some action on each other ; the slow 
action of a solvent on any substance. 

3. Bot. : The absorption of carbonic acid by 
plants under the influence of light. (Car- 
penter.) 

4. Physiol : The process by which the re- 
duction in the stomach of the food to a nearly 
fluid condition is performed, by means of the 

g istrie juice, and its active principle, pepsine. 

igestion has three purposes to fulfil : the re- 
duction of the food to the fluid form ; the separa- 
tion of that which can be assimilated into or- 
ganized texture from that which is useless for 
the purpose, and which is at once rejected ; and 
the alteration of the chemical constitution of 
the first, which prepares it for the important 
changes it has to undergo. Eating too much 
or too fast retards digestion, as does the nse of 
cold water or ice at meal times, from their 
injurious effects on the gastric juices. The 
pulpy substance, which is the product of 
digestion, or the reducing action of the gastric 
juice, is called chyme. 

di-gest -ive, a. & s. [Fr. digestif; Sp„ Port., 
& Ital. digestivo, from Lat. digestivus, pa. par. 
of digero ] 

A. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) Having the power or quality of pro- 
moting digestion ; aiding or strengthening 
the digestion. 

“ Digestive cheese and fruit there sure -will be." 

B. J omern : Epigram 101. 

(2) Having the power of digesting ; pertain- 
ing to digestion. 

" The wonderful digestive powers of the ostrich.”— S. 
J. Herr (age : CaXhol. Angl., s. V. Ost riche, p, 262. 

* 2. Figuratively: 

(1) Softening by heat. 


(2) Digesting, or arranging methodically, 

*' To business, ripened by digestive thought, 

Hia future rule is into method hroucht; 

As they who first proportion understand 
With easy practice reach a master's baud.” 

. _ Dry den: Astrnea Jteduz, 89-52. 

II. Technically : 

1. Chem,.: Dissolving, or capahle of dis- 
solving by heat. 

2. Med. : Causing suppuration in wounds 
or sorea. 


• B. As substantive : 


L Ord. Lung. : Any substance or article of 
food which aids or promotes digestion ; a 
stomachic, a corroborant. 




” * V.VJA it IB UIAII in bUO U&Lrio \ 

Elyot ; Cant cl of If rich, bk, iv.. cli. I. 

2. Med. : An application which ripens a 
sore or wound, disposing it to generate pas, 
or suppurate. 

“ I drewed It with digestives ." — Wiseman : On 
Abscesses. 


t digestive animals. 

Znol : The name given by Okcn to the 
animals of lower organization, one chief func- 
tion of which is the digestion of food. 


digging machine, s. 

Agr. : A spudding-machine for loosening 
and turning the soil. There are many forms, 
which may be classed under two heads, le* 
ciprocating and rotary. 

digg’-ot, s. [Etyin. uncertain.] A contemp- 
tuous designation given to a child, implying 
the notion of d slionoumble conduct; as, “ Vo 
dirty diggat frequently used among school- 
boys. (Scotch.) 

* dlghel, a. [A. S. deagal, dcdgol, dtgal ; 

O. II. Ger. taugal, tougul] Secret, hidden, 
private. 

" In one sutbe dlghele liale." OirJ * nightingale. Z 


digestive apparatus. 

Anat. : The organa of digestion. The name 
is applied chiefly to the alimentary canal and 
the various glands of which it receives the 
accretions. (Quain.) 

digestive eanaL 

Compel r. Anat. : The same as the Alimentary 
Canal (q.v.). 

digestive system. 

Anat. : The same as Digestive apparatus 
(q-v.). 

t dl gest' ive-ly, adv. (Eng. digestive; - ly .] 
By way of digestion. (IV. Collins : Dead Secret.) 

* dl-gest-lie, adv. [Eng. digest ; -ly.] De- 
liberately. 

"And for sindrlevtheris sene and profitable causala 
digest lie ccmalderlt, lmve thairioir rate felt." <Lc. — Act* 
Jas. 17., 1606 (ed. 18H), p. 812. 

* di gest or, s. [Digester.] 

dl’-gests, s. pi. [Digest, s. B. II.) 

* di-gest' iire, s. [Eng. digest ; -ure.] The 
act or process of digesting ; digestion. 

" Neither tie yourself always to eat meats of easy 
digesture.” — Harvey : On Consumption. 

* dig-ga hie, a. [Eng. dig; -able.] That 
may or can he dug ; fit for digging. 

“luggable, or which may be digged. Fossil is, fos- 
silius." — Huloei. 


aigge, s. [duck, s.j a aucK. 

^ ^Heare are dovea digges, drackes.*— Chester Play. 


* digged, pret. & pa. par. [Dio.] 

dig' ger, * dyg-gar, s. [Eng. dig; - er .] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Gen. : One who digs or opens the grouDd 
with a spade. 

" Peluar. or diggar. Fossor.”— Prompt. Pnrv. 

2. Spec. : A gold-miner in Australia, Cali- 
fornia, &c. 

II. Technically : 

1. Agric.: A name applied to some forms 
of spade-like implements in which the soil is 
lifted and turned by other than the usual 
inodes. 

2. Entom. (PI.): The Hymen opterous tribe 
of iosects called Fosaores (q.v.). 

dlgg'-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Dig, v .] 

A. & E. As pr. par. & particip. adj. ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of opening the ground with a 
spade. 

2. (PL) (Slang): 

(1) A locality, a district, a place; a meaning 
adopted from the miners. 

“She won’t be taken with e cold chili when she 

realises what is being done in these diggings " 

Dickens : Martin Chuszlevrit, ch. xxi. 

(2) A man’s lodgings or home ; where one 
resides. 

II. Mining : 

1. The operation of freeing ore from the 
stratum in which it bes, where every stroke 
turns to account ; in contradistinction to the 
openings made in search of such ore, which 
are called Hatches, or Essay hatches. 

2. (Pl.) : A term applicable to all mineral de- 
posits and mining camps, but in usage in the 
United States applied to places — mining only. 
In England applied specially to the gold-mines 
of Australia, California, &c. 

"A rich gidd-ditfpiHtf* lu the Interior .*— Morning 
Chronicle, July 24, ih$8, p. 3. 


dighe-ly, * digeliclie, * dicliche, dl- 
ghelliehc, * dughcliehe, «. & adv. I A. S. 

dedgollicr, digellce, dygelice; O. LL Ger. tau- 
ganlihho ; M. 11. Ger. tougetiliche = secretly.] 

A. As adj. : Secret, hidden. 

“ That other digeUcfse tocurne heath . . .* — Old Eng- 
lish Homilies. 1L 6. 

B. As adv. : Secretly. 

"He . . . s wo digeltche bit al dibte ."— Old English 
Homilies, 1L 24. 


[A. S. dedgolnes , dlgdnes.] 

1. Secrecy, privacy, solitariness. 

" He wolde . . . hU fiodd buxo iune dighelnesse .” 
Layamon. L 10L 

2. A aecret, a mystery. 

“Tbatt da; me dlghhellnesse that writenn was thnrrh 
Moywen." Ormulum, 12.945. 


# dight (gh silent), * dight-en, * diht en, 
^ dyght, * dyht-en, * dyht yn, v.t. 
[A S. dihtan ; O. H. Ger. tudon, dthtdn ; 
M. H. Ger. tihten, dihten ; Ger. diehten ; IceL 
dikta ; Dan. digte, from Lat. dicta = to dic- 
tate, to prescribe.] [Dictate.] 

A. Transitive: 


1. To arrange, to dispose, to settle. 

"Thu* he hit gon dihten.’ Layamon, 111. 171 

2. To rule, to manage, to govern. 

“The kyng dyghtc tho thia lond uohliche with Rile-” 
Robert of (Houcester, p. 67. 

3. To treat, to handle. 

'■Herkneth how Oamelyn waa dight.” 

Gamely* t. SZ9. 

4. To prepare, to get ready. 

*’ These his supper made to digit e. m 

Chaucer: Dream, L526, 

5. To dresa. 

"Sche was ... ell redy dight.” Chaucer : C. T., 1,048. 

6. To deck out, to bedeck, to ornament. 

*’ I dlghtc me derely, and dide me to chirche.* 

P. Phncman, 12.95A 

7. To put oq. 

" But ere he conld hi* armour on him dight. 

Or get bis shield." &pen.*cr : E. <?.. \. vii. 8. 

8. To handle, treat, or discuss a question. 

9. To make clean. 

“ When 1 get them dight my boots.* 

Colvil : M>jck Poems. pL L, p. 8L 

10. To sift ; or clean corn from chaff 


" The cleanest com that ere was dioh\ m 

Bums: Address to the L'noo' Quid. 

11. To wipe away. 

” But they canna dight their tears now, so fast do 

they fa'." 

Lament of L. Maxwell {Jacobite Belies), 1L 85. 

12. To polish, to plane, to dress. (Scotch.) 

*‘ They had into thare handis wirkand fast. 

That aue parte polisl, bumist wele nud dyeht 

Douglas : Virgil, 257. 30. 

IT The act of smoothing a piece of wood by 
means of a plane, is called “ dichting ” a deal. 
In the same sense carpenters sxjeakof dressing 
wood. 


* B. Refierively : 

1. To dress ooeself, to prepare, to get ready. 

“ He dyhte hym as palmer." Octoman, 1,558. 

2. To direct one’s coarse, to make one’s 
way. 

" King Richard . . • toward Acres gan hym dyght” 
Richard Cacur de Lion, 2,593. 

IT To dight one's doublet: To give one a 
sound drubbing; to curry his hide. 

“ There Longoveil. that brave and warlike knight. 
Nobly behav'd, and did their doublets dight. 

HamiUon: Wallace, >r. 24L 

dight (gh silent), a. [Dioht, r.] Dressed, 
adorned, bedecked, ornamented, embellished 
(Ohsolete, except in poetry.) 

“And storied windows richly dight.” 

Milton : n Pmseroso. 159. 

dight er, * dight-ere (gh silent), s. [Eng. 
dight; -er.]. One who makes ready, prepares, 
or bedecks. Specifically, one wlio is em- 
ployed in winnowing grain. (Scotch.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, eamel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, eub, eiire, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 


(lighting— digitus 
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dtight'-lhg, * dight-inge (gh silent), grr. 
par.,a.,&s. [Dight, v.] 

A. & B. /Is j)r. par . & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C, As substantive : 

* 1, The act of making ready, preparing, or 
bedecking. 

’* The dir/h tinge of bla house. 1 *— Ayenbite, p. 24. 

2. The act or process of winnowing corn. 

3, Refuse ; especially of com after man ow- 
ing ; chaff. 

* dight -ly, adv. (Eng. dight ; - ly 0 Hand- 
somely. (Davies.) 

” Houses digktly furnished/*— Adam* : Workt, L 27. 

dig'-it, s. [Lat. digitus — a finger; Gr. 
8 d<rv\o<; (daktulos). 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. A finger. 

“ The innermost digit is often stunted.'— Owen. 

2. The measure of a finger'a breadth, or 
three-quarters of au inch. 

“ If the Inverted tube of mercury be but twenty-five 
digits \nqh."—fioyle ; Spring of the Air. 

3. In the aame sense aa II. 1. 

II. Technically: 

1. Arith. : Any integer under 10; ao called 
from the primitive mode of counting on the 
gingers. 

” Computable hy digitt.”— Browne : Vulgar Errourt, 
blc iv., eh. 12. 

* 2. Msfron.. .* The twelfth part of the 
diameter of the sun or moon ; a term used to 
express the quantity or magnitude of an 
eclipse ; thus an eclipse is said to be of six 
digits, when one half of the disk is red. 

* dig'- it, v.t. [Diqit, s.) To point at with the 
finger. 

" I shall never care t.o be digit cd with, ‘That la he.’ " 
—Fvltham: ftexulves, pt. i.. No. 28. 

dlg’-i-tal, a. & s. [Lat. digitalis .] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to the fingers or 
digits, or the toes. Thus there sre digital 
arteries of the foot as well as of the hand. 

B. As subst. : A finger. 

“Paste rings upon unwashed digitalt“—Lytton : 
— ll'ftui will he do with it) bk. iv.. ch. lx. 

digital cavity, s. 

A nut. : The occipital portion of the lateral 
ventricle of the brain. 

digital impressions, s. pi. 

Anat.: The slight depressions observable 
on the inner surface of the bones of the 
cranium, which correspond to the cerebral 
convolutions. 

dl-git’-a-lein.s. [Lat. digita(lis), and su If. -crn.] 
A briglit yellow powder obtained from the 
aqueous extract of foxglove leaves. It is 
said to be a non-azotized glucoside, 

dig l-ta'-li-a, s. [Digitaline.] 

dig-l-tal'-ic, a. [Eng. digitalfin ); *ic.] Of 
or pertaining to digitalis. 

dig italic acid, s . 

Chem.: C54HCH5O33. [Diqitaliretin.] 

digi -ta'-ll-e-re, s, pi. [Lat. digitali(s), and 
fem. pi. adj. suff. -ece.] 

Bot. : In the arrangement of Scropluilariacese 
given by Mr. Bentham and adopted by Dr. 
Lindley, a tribe of the sub-order Rhinanthideae. 

dig-i-ta'MLi-form, a [Lat. digitalis = per- 
taining to a finger, and forma =■ form.] 

Bot. : Resembling a finger in form ; applied 
to the slightly irregular campanulate corolla 
» of Digitalis. 

dl^-i-ta-lin. dlg'-i-ta-llne, s. [Mod. 

Lat. digital(is) = foxglove, and Eng., &c., 
sutf. -in; -ine(Chem.) (q.v.).] 

Che wi. : C25H40O15. A vegetable alkaloid 
which occurs aloug with digitin (digitonin 
C31H50O17) in the Foxglove (Digitalis pur- 
purea). 4 is obtained by exhausting the 
leaves with alcohol, and adding to the con- 
centrated solution three times its hulk of 
water, which precipitates the alkaloids ; they 
are separated by chloroform, which dissolves 
the digitalin anil leaves the digitin. Digitalin 
crystallizes in slender, shining needles, which 
dissolve in hydrochloric acid, forming an em- 
erald-green solution on the addition of water ; 


tlu* alkaloid is precipitated as a resin. Sul- 
phuric acid dissolves it, forming a greeu solu- 
tion, which is turned light-red by bromine 
vapour ; on the addition of water the green 
colour is restored. Digitalin is an active 
poison. It is doubtful whether the alkaloid 
has been obtained pure. 

dig 1 tg,-li'-na, s. [Lat. digitalis = pertain- 
ing to a linger ; digitus — a linger.) 

Zool. : A genus of ciliated Infusoria, be- 
longing to the family Vorticellidre, and charac- 
terised by the oblong, cylindrical, urn-shaped 
body surmounting a slender hollow stalk. 
They are commonly found growing on the 
backs of minute freshwater crustaceans, such 
as the water- flea (Daphnia), Ac., whose move- 
ments are often seriously impeded by the 
number of these Infusoria adhering to them. 

dig l-tal -ir-ct-in, s. [Mod. Lat. digitalis ; 
second'eleuient not obyioua ; sutf. - etin .] 

Chem. : C 3 nH5o0 10 . A glucoside obtained 
by boiling digitaline with a dilute alkalinic 
solution and precipitating hy an acid, which 
gives digitalic arid, a substance 

crystallizing from alcohol, and capable of 
forming crystalline salts. By boiling with 
acids it is resolved iuto digitaliretin and 
glucose. (Miller.) 

dig 1 ta' lis, s. [Lat, digitalis , from digitus 
= a finger, from the flowers being put on their 
fingers by children.) 

1. Bot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Scropliulariacea?. They are 
natives of Europe and Western Asia. There 
are numerous species, all of them tall herbs. 
Digitalis purpur* 1, the Foxglove, is a common 
plant in England. 

2. Pharm. : The dried leaves of the Foxglove 
are used in medicine, as powder, infusion, or 
tincture, or in the form of the active principle, 
Digitaline. Digitalis purpurea belongs to the 
order Scrophnlariacofe, and is very useful in 
cases of heart disease, acting as a cardiac 
sedative, especially in mitral disease with 
dilated heart ; also in delirium tremens and 
acute mania. It should not be given where 
the renal functions are disordered, as in 
chronic Bright's disease, but as a diuretic iu 
the dropsy of the heart disease it is extremely 
useful. The powdered leaves or an extract of 
Digitalis purpurea, ochroleuca, Icevigata, ferrn- 
ginea, and other species, produce vomiting, 
vertigo, and other symptoms, followed even 
by death. D. purpurea , in small doses, is 
however, used iu medicine. 

dig-i tar'-i-a, s. [Lat. digit(us) = a finger, 
and neut. pi. adj. sutf. -aria.) 

Bot. : Finger-grass, a genus of grassea so 
named from the digitate spikes. There are 
two species : Digitaria snnguinalis, or CockV 
foot Finger-grass, and D. humifusa, Smooth 
Finger-grass. Both are found iu Englaud, 
they are prohably, however, not indigenous, 
but have been introduced with foreign com. 

dig'-i-tate, dig'-l-tat ed, a. [Lat. digi - 
tains = having lingers or toes ; digitus — a 
finger.) Finger-shaped ; applied to bodies 
whose parts branch out in finger-like pro- 
cesses ; as e.g. to Alcyonia, the “ Dead-men’s 
Fingers ” of the aea-shove ; the leaves of the 
Horse-chestnut, &e. 

‘’Animals ranltifidous. or sucb as are digitated.”— 
Bromic: Vulgar Errourt. 

(1) Digitate leaf: 

Bot . : A compound leaf, having several 



leaflets arranged almost like a fan, as in the 
Lupins. 


(2) Digitate root : 

Bot. : A root having the tnhercles divided 
into lobes like fingers, tbe divisiona extending 
nearly to the base of the root, as in aome 
species of Orchis. 

*dig'-i tate, v.t. [Dioitate, a.) To point 
out, to point to as with the finger. 

■’The resting on water, without motion, doth d igi- 
tute a reason." — /tobimon : Eudoxa (1058), p. 46. 

dig l-ta'te-ly, adv. [Eng. digitate; -ly.) In 
a digitate mauuer. 

digitatcly-pinnato, a. 

Bot. : Au epithet applied to digitate leavea 
whose leaflets are piuuate. 

dig l-ta'-tion, s. [Lat. digitatus , from di- 
gitus.) 

Anat. : A division into fingers or finger-like 
processes, aa exhibited by several of the 
muscles, particularly those of Serratus magnus 
and Obliquus externus , in their coalescence on 
the ribs. 

di - gi - ta - to-, in compos. [Lat. digitatus.) 
[Digitate.] 

Bot. : Digitate. 

digitato-pinnate, a. 

Bot. : The same as Digitately-pinnate 
(q.v.). 

dig'-i t l-form, a. [Lat. digitus finger, and 
Joimia — form.) Finger-shaped; formed like 
or baring the appearcuce of fingers, aa id tbe 
leavea of Hibiscus digitiformis . 

dig'-i-ti -grad-a^ s pi. [Lat. digitus— a toe, 
aud gradus = a walkiug, a step ; yradior = to 
walk.) 

Zool.: A section of tbe order Carnivora 
(q.v.), comprising the Lions, Tigers, Cats, 
Dogs, &c., iu which the heel is raised above 
tbe ground, so that the animals walk more or 
less on the tips of the toes. The other two 
sections are the Pinmgrada and the Planti- 
grada (q.v.). The section Digitigrada ia 
divided into the families Mustelidre, Viverridae, 
Canidse, Ilyseuidse, aud Feliclse. The first two 
are aberrant, being Semi plantigrade. The 

term is not now used. 

dig'-l-ti-grade, a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. di- 
gitus — a toe, aud gradus = a walking, a step.] 

A. As adjective: 

Zool. : Belonging to the Digitigrada ; walk- 
ou the toes. 

B. Ms subst. : A member of the Digitigrada; 
an animal which walks on its toea. 

dig'-i-tin, s. [Eng. digit(alis), and suff. -in 
(Chem.) (q.v.).] 

Chem. : The part of the alkaloid extracted 
from digitalis which is insoluble in chloro- 
form. It is soluble in ether, and crystallizes 
in needles. It is insoluble iu water and in 
hydrochloric acid. Strong sulphuric acid dis- 
solves digitin, forming a yellow brown solu- 
tion, which, when exposed to the air, turns a 
purple-red colour. The addition of water 
turns it green, (irafte: Diet. Chem.) 

dig'-it-i'-nerved, a. [Eng. digit, and Tierved.] 
Bot. (Of the ribs of leaves) : Radiating from 
the petiole. 

* dig'-i-txze, v.t. (Eng. digit; -ire.] 

1. To finger; to use with the fingers. 

“ Hone but the devil, besides yourself, could h&vo 
digitiz'd a pen after so scurrilous a fashion."— T. 
Broume: M'orfcj, IL 211. 

2. To point witli the finger. (MsA.) 
dig’-i-to-nin, 5. [Digitin.) 

dig'-i-tor’-I-um, s. [Lat. digitus — a finger.] 
Music': A small portable dumb instrument, 
invented by M. Marks, for the purpose of 
strengthening and giving flexibility to the 
fiDgeis for pianoforte playing. It consists of 
a key board with five keys, kept in their 
places by spriugs of metal. 

dig-i-tule, a. [Lat. digitulus , dimin. from 

digitus.] 

1 . Ord. Lang. : A little finger or toe. 

2. Entom. : One of the hairs on the tarsus 
of the Mealy Bug. 

dig-i-tus, s. [Lat.] 

MnaL ; A finger or toe. 
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digladiate— diguo 


*di gla’ di ate, v.i. [Lat. digludiatus, pa. 
par. ol diyUulior = to light : di - dis = Apart, 
ami glad ins = a sword.] To fight, to contend, 
to quarrel. 

” Dlglndlatlng, like Aschlnes ami Domosthenes.”— 
Haiti : Remains, p. 42. 

•di' gla-di-a-tion, s. [Lat. digladiatlo, 
from digladiatus, ] A combat, a fight, a con- 
test or contention. 

"Aristotle seems purposely to intend the cherish, 
lug of con trovers ial digladiutions. — Ulatu'lll : Scepsis 
Scientifica. 


dig' nlt-a-ry, s. [Fr. dignitairt, from Lat. 
dignitas = dignity (q.v.).] One who holds a 
position of dignity. The title Is popularly 
used for an ecclesiastic who is invested with 
n dignity or benefice which gives him some 
pre-eminence over mere priests ; but in strict- 
ness it is only applicable to bishops, deans, 
archdeacons, and some below them who hold 
jurisdiction. 

“If there bo ruiy digniturb-t. wlu.v? preferments Are 
perhaps not liable to tin* mi'ciuwduii t>f Mipiufluity. 
they may he peraoua of superior merit. "— .S wift. 


di-gle -na, s. [Or. = 615 (dis) = twice, two- 
fold, and yArJt'rj (glene) — an eyeball.) 

Zool. : A genus of Rotatoria, family Notom- 
nintidae, with seven Biitish species. The 
body is sub-cylindrical, but very changeable 
in outline. There are two minute eyes, and 
the foot is furcate. 

dl'-gldt, a. [Or. ScyArnTTO? (r/q7loffos) = speak- 
ing two languages. ] [ Polyglot.] Using or 

speaking two languages ; written in two lan* 
guages. 

di-glot'-tlC, a. [Eng. diglot; *ic.) Diglot 
(q.v.).] 


di glyph', s. [Or. 3<yAyi/jo? (digluphos) = with 
double carving or indentation : Si = SO (dis) 
= twice, twofold, ami yAu</>w (glupho) — to 
carve, to cut.] 

Arch.: An imperfect triglypli, with only 
two channels instead of three. [TnioLYrn.] 

* dig-na'-tion, 8. [Lat. dignafio.] A con- 
sidering worthy ; esteem ; condescension. 

" His specla.il dignatlon mid toue towards you." — 
Foze : Sook of Murtyrs, p. I,la7, 

*digno (g silent), a. [Fr. ; Sp. & Port, digno ; 
ltal. degno, from Lat. dignus — worthy.) 

1. Worthy, deserving. 

" One that \v*a a dujne damisele “ 

William of Palerne , 582. 

2 . Fit, suitable, comparable. 

“I have non Engliach digne unto thy malice." 

Chaucer: C. T., 6,138. 

3 . Disdainful, proud, contemptuous. 

" Ne of his speeche daungerous ne digne.’' 

Chaucer: C. T., 518. 

•digne'-ly (g silent), " digne -liche, adv. 
[Mid. Lug. digne; -ly.] 

1. Worthily. 

" Ho has don hi* deuere dz^ncffcAe.* 

William uf Pal erne, 520. 

2 . Proudly, disdainfully, contemptuously. 

" I wot tbow nylfc it digncHchc enditc • 

Chaucer : Troilus, iil. 1.G2& 

•dig-net-e, *ding-net-e, s. [Dionity.) 


* dig-m-f I ea'-tion, s. [Dionify'.] The act 
of dignifying or exalting ; exaltation. 

’’ All dignifleation retains still the name title of the 
merit of some virtue ."— Mountagne : Devoute Estaves 
pt. ii., treat, iv., § L 

dig -m-fied, pa. par. or a. [Dignify.) 

A. /Is pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Invested with some dignity. 

“Abbots are styled dignified, clerks, as having some 
dignity in the church.”— ay/i/fc : Parergon. 

2. Noble, august, stately. 

“Offering to the most virtuous of the nonjurora 
a tranquil and dignified asylum , - ’ — Macaulay Hut 
Eng., ch. xvii. 

3. Marked with dignity ; stately, noble, 
majestic. 


dlg'-m-fy, * dig-ni-fie, v.t. [O Ft. digni- 
Jtir; Sp. & Prov. dignificar ; ltal. degnijicare, 
from Low Lat. dignifico, from Lat. dignus = 
worthy, and facio (pass. j£o) = to make.) 

• I, To think worthy, to esteem. 


“Age to compare vnto thine excellence 
I nil presume him so to diqnifie." 

Jlomaunt of Love. 

2. To invest, with or advance to some dig- 
nity ; to exalt, to prefer. 

“They were «et up thus to he deluded rather than 
f^ified. '—Mount ague : Devoute Euayet, pt. ii., treat. 


3. To give lustre to ; to honour ; to make 
illustrious, noble, or honourable ; to ennoble. 

“The generous motive dignifies the scar." 

Pope Homer's Odyssey, xvii. 661 . 

dig'-m-fy-iiig, jrr. par. y a., & y. [Dignify.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. A particip. adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As suhst. : The act of investing with 
dignity or honour. 


dig mt- j/, « dig net e, dig nit e, 
* ding- net e, dig; nyt ce, dyg- 

nit e, s. [(>. Fr dujnite, dujnctr, digmteil; 
Fr. dig nit i: ; Prov. diguitnt, diqnctat ; Sp. dig - 
nidnd ; Port, digniilmlv Jlal. dtgnita, deg - 
nitd, from Lat. dignitatem , accus. of dignitas 
— worth ; digoins = worthy.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Worth, nobility, worthiness, estimation. 

“ Of se Bwlthe heh stal, of se niuche dignefe."’ — Uali 
Meidenhad, p. 5. 

2. Rank, high position, grandeur. 

“Two houiieholds, both itlikt* in dignity. " 

Shakes}* : Potato A Juliet (lYoL). 

3. The importance due to rank or position. 

“ He bud II lilifh sense uf his own personal dignity.’' 
— Macaulay : lint. Eng., ch. iv. 

4. Elevation or stateliness of mieu or 
manners. 

“To calm his mge 

Vain were thy dignity, and vain thy n£e.' 

Pope: Homer's Iliad, xxiv. 233, 254. 

5 Moral worth ; true nobility of character ; 
a high sense of honour and uprightness, with 
an utter eoutempt of what is mean or dis- 
honourable. 

6. Stateliness, grandeur. 

“A dignity of dress adorns tho great." 

Po)>e : Homer's Odyssey, vl. 7a 

7. A high office, conferring rank in society ; 
a position of importance, rank, or honour. 

“Troud of such a dignity " 

Shake su. : Hope of Lucrect, 437. 

* 8. Oue who holds a high office ; a digni- 
tary. 

“ Likewise also these tilthy dreamers . . . sneak evil 
of dignities." — Jude 8. 

*9. A maxim of geoeral acceptation; a 
general principle, 

“The sciences concluding from dignities, and prin- 
ciples known by themselves, receive not satisfaction 
from probable reasons.'"— Browne. 

11. Technically : 

* 1* Astral. : a certain advantage, which a 
Planet hath by virtue of being in such a place 
of the Zndiack, or such a configuration with 
other Planets, &e., whereby bis virtue is in- 
creased and augmeoted. (Moxon.) 

2. Eccles. : Properly that promotion or 
preferment to which any jurisdiction ia an- 
nexed, hut commonly used for any high posi- 
tion in the Church. 

* 3. Rhet. : One of the three parts of elocu- 
tion, consisting in the right use of tropes and 
figures. 

* dig-nos ce, v.t. [Lat. dignosco.) To distin- 
guish, to discriminate, to determine. 

“ Who sail haue power to dignosce aud tak copni" 
tioune wbidder the same fallis withiu the said act of 
pacidcatiouue."— Act* Chas. 1. (ed. 1614 ), v. 342. 

* dig-nos'-tie, a. [Diagnostic.] An indica- 
tion, a distinguishing mark. 

* dig no tion., 3. [Lat. dignosco , dignotum 
= to distinguish : di = dis = apart, and 
giwsco, nosco = to know.] a distinction ; a 
distinguishing mark or characteristic. 

"That temperamental dignotions, and conjecture of 
prevalent humi-urs, may be collected from spots in 
our nails, we are not averse to coucede ."— Browne : 
Vulgar Errours. 

* di'-g6n-ous, a. [Gr. 6t = Sis (dis) — twice, 
twofold, and ytovia ( gonia ) = an angle,] 

Bot. : Having two angles. 

di gram, s. [Gr. St = Sis (dis) — twice, two- 
fold, and ypdjujua (gramma) — a writing, a 
letter.] The same as Digraph (q.v.). 

di '-graph, s. [Gr. $1 = <k’s (dis) — twice, two- 
fold, and ypatfnj (graphe) = a writing, a figure.) 
A combination of two vowels or two con- 
sonants to represent one simple aomid ; a 
double sign for a simple sound. 

di-graph le, a. [Eng. digraph; -fc.) Per- 
taining to or of the nature of a digraph. 

“Cases of the arbitrary use of consouants as di- 
graphic modifti-ra also occur."—//. Sweet, in Trans 
Philological Society (1873-4). p. 483. 


di gress\ di-gress', v.i. [Lat. digress**. 
pa. par. of digrediar: di = dis = apart, and 
gradiur ; = to walk, to go.] 

L Lit. : To go or turn aside from the right 
or direct path ; to deviate. 

" Moreover she bi-glmict h t odigresse In latitude, and 
to dlminUh her motion from the morno rnnuK." Hot- 
land Phnic, hk. ll.. di. 17. 

II. Figuratively : 

* 1. To go or turn aside from the path of 
duty; to transgress, to deviate from the right, 
to otrend. 

“ Thy abumlnnt goodna*» Mhall excuse 
Tho tlwnlly blot on thy digressing son." 

Shake sp : llichard ft., ▼. a. 

* 2. To wander, t<j tlepart, to swerve. 

" Digressing from the v&lotir of a man." 

Shake sp. : tlomeo A Juliet, HI. 8. 

3. To wander from the subject or question ; 
to depart or deviate from tin main point or 
design of a discourse. 

“It seem e tli (to digress no farther) that the Tar- 
tarfoua epnMuJIutf tar, c&imot be the Lttraehtetu"— 
Brerewood: Etujuiriei. 

*f Crabb thus discriminates between to 
digress and to deviate: “Roth in the original 
and the accepted aense, these words express 
going out of the ordinary course ; but digress 
is used only in particular, and deviate in 
general eases. We digress only in a narrative 
whether written or spoken ; we deviate in 
actions as well as in words, in our conduet as 
well as in writings. Digress is mostly taken 
in a good or indifferent sense ; deviate in an 
indifferent or bad bense. Although frequent 
digressions are faulty, yet occasionally it is 
necessary to digress for the purposes of expla- 
nation ; every deviation is bad, which is not 
sanctioned by the necessity of circumstances." 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

* di gress’, s. [Digress, r.] A digression 

“ Nur let any censure this a digress from my his* 
tory ."—Fuller: Church Hisiory, bk. xi.. ch. x., $ 43. 

dl-gress mg, pr. par., a., & 8. [Dicress, r.J 
A. A B. As pr. par. A: particip. adj. ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of wandering or de- 
parting from the main subject ; digression. 

di-gress'-ion (ss as sh), s. [Lat. diqressio , 
from digresses, pa. par. of digredior ; *Fr. di- 
gression; Sp .digresion; ltal. digression*. ) 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. Lit. : A deviation or wandering from 
the direct course. 

“ The dlgr’-ssion of the sun Is not equal: but. near 
the equinoctial intersections, it is right ami greater; 
near the solstices, more oblique and lesser."'— Hroume : 
Vulgar Errours. 

2. Figuratively : 

* (t) A deviation or wandering from the 
path of virtue ; a transgression, an offence. 

“ Then my digression is so vile, so base. 

That it will live engraven in my face." 

Shake sp. : /Cape of Lucrece. 2>i2, 205. 

(2) A wandering or departing from the main 
point or subject of a discourse, argument, or 
narration. 

“ Digression is so much In modem use. " 

Cowper: Conversation, 855. 

(3) That part of a discourse, &c. , which 
wanders from the main point or suhject, 
though still having some connection with it. 

“To content and fill the eye of the understanding, 
the best authors sprinkle their works with pleasing 
digressions, with which they recreate the minds of 
their readers "—Drydcru 

* (4) Anything irrelevant. 

" The good man thought so much of his late con- 
ceived commonwealth, tb&t all other matters were 
hut digression* to him."— Sidney. 

II. Asfron. : The apparent distance of the 
inferior planets, Mercury and Venus, from the 
sun. The greatest digression of the former is 
28°. and of the latter 47£\ 

* di gress -ion-al (ss as sh), a. [Eng. di- 
gression; -aL] Of or pertaining to a digres- 
sion ; of the nature of a digression. 

“Milton has judiciously avoided Fletcher’s digres 
sionat ornaments."— Warton : Sote* on Milton. 

dl-gres'-sive, a. [Fr. digressif: ltal. di- 
gressivo; Sp. digresivo.] Digressing; of the 
nature of a digression. 

“The digressive sallies of imagination would have 
been compressed and restrained by confinement of 
rhyme ."— Johnson : Lives of the Poet* , I'oung. 

dl-gres'-sive-ly, adv. [Eng. digressive; - ly .] 
By way of digression. 

digue, s. [Fr.] A sea-wall or breakwater. 
An artificial construction opposing a barrier 
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to the sea or preventing the denudation of the 
land thereby. [Dike.] 

“The learned bydrographer, Fournier, Breaks of 
those dams and digue s' — Hoyle .* Works, L 421. 

di-gyn’, s. (Gr. fit = fit? ( dis ) — twice, two- 
fold, and yvurj (gune) = a female.] 

Bot. : A plant having two pistils or styles, 

di-gyn'-i-a, s. pi. [Eng. digyn ; Lat. ueut. 
pi. udj., suit’, -ia.] 

Bot. : The name which was given by Lin- 
naeus to the second order in his artificial 
system of plants, comprising such as have 
two free styles, or a single style, deeply cleft 
Into two parts. 

di -gyn'-i-an, di'-gyn-oiis, a. [Eng. 

digyn; 4 an; -ous.] 

Bot. : Having two pistils or styles. 

di-he'-dral, *dl-e-dral, a. [Gr. fit = fit? 
(cits) = twice, twofold, aiul cfipa ( hedra ) = a 
seat, a face.] 

1. Of a figure: Having two sides. 

2. Of a crystal : Having two planes. 

dihedral -angle, s. The mutual inclina- 
tion of two intersecting planes, or the space 
included between them. 

di-he'-dron, s. [Dihedral.] A figure having 
two sides or surfaces. 

dl-hex-a-lie -dral, a. [Gr. fit = fit? (dis) = 
twice, twofold, and Eng. hexahedral (q.v.). j 
Crystallog. : Having the form of a hexa- 
hedral prism with trihedral summits. 

dl hy'-dric, a. (Pref. di = twice, twofold, 
and Eng. hydric (q.v.).] 

Chem. : Noting a compound of two hydro- 
gen atoms with an acid radical. Used to denote 
dibasic acids, the acids being regarded as a salt 
of hydrogen— as dihydric sulphate, H 0 SO 4 , 
commonly called aulphnric acid. In" this 
Dictionary these compounds are described 
tinder the name of the respective acid, as 
sulphuric acid (q.v.). 

di-hy'-drTte, s. [Gr. fit = fit? (dis) twice, 
twofold ; iifiwp (hndor) = water, and Eng. cuff. 
4te (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : A variety of Psemlomalachite. 

Compos. : Phosphoric acid, 24*7 ; oxyde of 
copper, 69*0 ; water, 6’3. 

di l-am -bus, s. [Lat., from Gr. fit = fit'? 
(dis) — twice, twofold, and iap/3o? ( iambos ) 
= an iambus (q.v.).] 

Pros. : A foot consisting of two iamhuses 
(v,-U-). 

dl -l-od-, in compos. [Pref. di — twice, two. 
fold, aud Eng., &c. iotf(iue) (q.v.).] 

Chem. : Compounds in which two atoms of 
hydrogen have been replaced by two atoms of 
iodine. 

di-i’-o-dlde, s’ [Pref. di — twice, twofold, 
and Eng., fire, iodide (q.v.).] 

Chem. : A compound of two atoms of iodine 
with a dyad element or radical, as mercuric 
diodide, llglg. Also called Biniodide. 

di-i-so-pent-yl, s. [Decyl hydride.] 

* di-ju’-di-cant, s. [Lat. dijiulicuvs, pr. par. 
of dijudico] ' Oue who decides or adjudicates 
on a question. 

" Many things which popular dijadicant * hold as 
certain as their creeds." — Glanvill : Vanity of Dogma- 
tizing, ch. xxiii. 

* di-ju -di-cate, v.i. [Lat. dijvdicatvs, pa. 
pa. of dijudico : di = dis = apart, and judico 
to judge, to decide.] To decide, to determine, 
to adjudicate. 

•*Tlie church of Rome, when she commends unto 
us the authority of the church in dijmlicaiing of 
scriptures, seems only to speak of herself.’ — Hales . 
Remains, p. 260. 

*di ju -di-cat-cd, pa. par. or a. [Dijudi- 

CATK. ] 

* di-ju di-cat-ihg, pr. par., ct, fit s. [Di- 

JUD1CATE.) 

A, & B. As pr. par. £ parttcip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As snbst. : The act of judging, deter- 
mining, or deciding ; dijudicatioiv 

* dl-ju dl-ca' tion, s. {L&L zijxxiztte, 

from dijudicofits.] 


digyn— dilapidating 
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1. Ord. Lang. : The act of deciding, deter- 
mining, or diatiugni 8 hing. 

“ Iu the dijudication* wo make of colours .” — Bogle : 

Works, L 674. 

2. Law: Judicial distinction. (IPTiarfon.) 
di'-ka, s. (A native West African word.] 

dika bread, s. 

Chem, : A vegetable substance, somewhat 
resembling cocoa, prepared from the fruit of 
Mangifera Gabonensis, a tree growing abun- 
dantly on the West Coast of Atnca, from 
Sierra Leone to the Gaboon. The fruit, which 
is about the size of a swau’s egg, contains a 
white almond. These almonds when coarsely 
bruised and warm- pressed, form dika- bread, 
which has a grey colour with white spots, 
smells like roasted flour and cocoa, and has 
an agreeable, somewhat bitter, and astringent 
taste, and is greasy to the touch. It is a valu- 
able article of food, and is used abundantly 
by the natives. (JPafts : Did. Chem.) 

dike, * die, dyke, . [A.S. die ; cogn. with 

Dut. dijk; lcel. diki ; Dan. dige ; Sw. dike; 
JI. H. Ger. tich ; Ger. teich, all = a dike ; Gr. 
t«xo? (kiehos) — a wall (Skeat). Ditch is 
merely a softened form of dike. Cf. pouch and 
poke, stitch and stick.] [Dio, Ditch, Dioue.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A ditch ; a channel for water made by 
digging ; a moat. 

** Ahoute the castel was a dyke." 

Richard Veeur d« Lion, 6,021. 

2. A mound or dam of stones, earth, sand, 
Ac., raised to protect low-lying lands from 
being flooded by the sea or a river. 

*■ Dikes that the hands of the fanners had raised." 

Longfellow : Evangeline, i. L 

3. A wall or fence, whether of turf or stone. 

(Scotch.) 

" The gentlemen hare begun to enclose with stone 
dykes or walla." — P. Craig ; For/ art. Slat. 4 cc., ii. 498. 

II. Technically: 

1. Genl. : A wall-like mass of cooled and 
hardened volcanic or igneous rock, which 
when hot ami a fluid penetrated into a rent 
or fissure iu the sedimentary strata. As a 
rule, to which, however, there are not a few 
exceptions, the volcanic material is harder 
than the sedimentary rocks into which it haa 
intruded itself. In many cases these have 
been washed away, leaving it standing alone 
like a wall. It was natural for the natives of 
Scotland and the north of England to call it, 
like a wall made by human hands, a dyke, and 
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<L DikeB, m. Chalk converted into Granular Marble, 
c. Chalk. 

the term, at first local, ia now everywhere 
used. Geologists employ it even when the 
line of volcanic material does not rise above 
the sedimentary strata. A dike is analogous 
to a vein, but is on a larger scale, and docs 
not ramify to the same extent as a vein. Re- 
ceut dikes are seen in Vesuvius and Etna. 
They are formed by the lilliug up of open 
fissures with liquid lava. Exactly similar 
appearances are presented amid the extinct 
voleanoes of Auvergne in France, in Scot- 
land, in St. Helena, and in other places. 
Sometimes, as in St. Helena, they have a 
vitreous selvage. (Lyell.) 

2 Mining : A non- metallic wall of mineral 
matter occupying a former fissure in rock, 
intercepting and disturbing the order of ore- 
bearing strata. 

* dike-grave, s. An officer appointed to 
look after the dykes in Fen countries. 

••The chief Dike-grave here Is one of the greatest 
officers of trust in All the province,"— Howell : Letters, 
p. 8 . 

dike-leaper, dyke-louper, s. 

1. Lit. : A beast that breaks through all 
fences. 

2. Pig. : A person given to immoral conduct. 
(Scotch.) 

dike-leapln*, dyke-1 oup in', s. 

1. Lit.: Applied to cattle that cannot be 
kept within fences. 


2. Fig.: Loose or immoral conduct. (Scotch.) 


* dike-reeve, s. The same as Dike- 
ORAVE (q.v.). (Ash.) 


* dike. * dik-en, * dyke, • dyk-cn, v.t. fit 

i. [A.S. dtcian.] [Dio, v.] 

A. Transitive : 


1. To dig, to open by diggiug. 

** To delve and dike a deop dieho al abooto." 

Fieri Plowman, p. 8S6, 

2. To surround with a ditch. 


" Now dus Edward dike Berwik brode and long." 

Langtofl, p. 272. 

3. To bury. 

•• Depe dolvene and dedc dyked In tnuldez.” 

Mortv Arthure, 974 

B. Intrans. : To dig. 


It were better dike and delve, 

And stand upon the right faith.’ 

Gower: C. A. (ProL). 


* diked, * dyked, pa. par. or a. [Dike, v .] 


dlk'-er, dyk’-cr, s. [Eng. dik(e) ; -cr.] 
A person whose employment is to build en- 
closures of stone, generally without lime ; 
often called a dry-diker. (Scotch.) 

” The dyfo-r, as he is called, get* from £2 to £3 
sterling, and sometimes mure, for three months in 
summer."— P. Tarland: A herd. Statist. Acc, vi. 209. 


dlk-ie, dyk'-ie, s. [A diinin. from dike 
(<l- v -)-J A little ditch or dike. 


*dik'-ing, * dyk'-ing, pr. par. <fc s. [Dike, 
v.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As subst. : The act of digging. 

* di Ta^'-cr-ate, p.f. [Lat. dilaerratus, pa. 
par. of dilaccro = to tear in pieces i di = dis 
= apart, and facero = to tear,] To tear in 
pieces, to rend asunder, to burst. 

" The infant dilacerate* aud breaks those port# 
which restrained him before.” — Browne: Vulgar 

Errours, bk. iiL, ch. vi. 


* dl-l&$'-cr-at-ed, pa. par. or a. [Dila- 
cerate.] 

* di l& 9 -er-a'-tion, * di-la 5 -er-a-cl oun, 

[Lat. dilaaratio.] 

1. Lit.: The act of tearing, breaking, or 
rending in two ; the atate of being torn or 
rent asunder. 

•* The greatest sensatinn of pain is by the obstruction 
of the small vessels, and dilaceration of the nervous 
fibres."— A rbuthn t 

2. Fig.: A violent rupture, falling out, or 
dispute. 

•• Many d Macerations and diuislons may folowe.”— 
Joye: Expos, of Daniel, ch. xi. 

dl-l&m-in-a'-tion, s. [Gr. 5i=fit? (dis) = 
twice, twofold, and Lat. lamina = a plate, a 
slice, a blade.] 

Bot. : The same as Chorization (q.v.). 

* di-la'-ni-ate, v.t. [Lat dilaniatus, pa. par. 
of dilanio =. to tear to pieces : di — dis = 
apart, anil lanio = to lacerate, to tear.] To 
tear to pieces, to rend, to dilacerate. 

•* Rather than they would dilamnte the entrails of 
their own mother, and expose her thereby to he ra- 
vished. they met half way in a gallant kin d.”— Dowel; 
England's Tears. 

* di la-ni-a'-tion, 5 . [Lat. dilaniatio: di = 
dis = away, apart, and lanio = to mangle, to 
lacerate.] A rending or tearing in pieces ; <li- 
laceratioo. 


* di lap l date, v.t. & i. [Lat. dilapidate. 
pa. par. of dilapido — to destroy : di = dis — 
apait, and lopidem, accus. of lapis = a stoue.] 

A- Transitive : 

1. Lit. : To damage, to injure, to bring to 
or suffer to fall into a state of ruin. 

•’ If the bishop, parson, or vicar. Ac., dilapidates the 
buildings, or cuts down the timber of the j-atrimony 
of the church."— Blnckstone : Comment., bk. Hi. . ch. A 

2, Fig. : To waste, to squander. 

•• Dilapidating the revenues of the church.”— Bp. ffurd- 

B. Intrans. : To fall into ruin, to become 
dilapidated. 

"The church of Elgin . . . was suffered to dilapidate 
by deliberate robbery and frigid iudifference. "—John- 
son : A Journey to the Hebrides. 

dl-lap'-l-d.at-ed, pa. par. <fc a. [Dilapidate.] 

di-lap -1-d.at-Ing, pr. par., a., fit s. [Dila- 
pidate.] 

* A, & B. As pr. par. <£ jtarticip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

"In tbo neighbourhood of dilapidating edifice*.*— 
Johnson : Lives gf the Poets; Dyer. 


Iboil, poiit, j<5tfrl; cat, ^ell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph^C 

-clan, -tlan = ahaxu -tlon, -sion — shun ; -tion, -sion = zhun. -cions, -tious, -sious = shus. -blc, -die, fitc. = bfl, d#L 
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C. As suhst. : The act of ruining, wasting, 
or HU tiering to fall Into decay ; the state of 
falling iuto decay. 

di Lip-l-da'-tlon, *. [Lat. dilapidation from 
dilapulatns ; Fr. dilapidation ; 8p. dilapida- 
cion; 1 till, tlilapidazione. ] 

1, Ordinary bniguwjv : 

1. Lit : Decny for wunt of repair; a atate 
of partial min. 

*2. Figuratively : 

(1) The act of wasting, dimming, or Injnring. 

“The church should biu* von fur dilapidations i»I Its 
yower. “—Mar melt U'orAj. il. 4G0. 

(2) A atate or decay. 

" The filntenf dilnpida'lnn Into which a great ornpiro 
mast hil J."— Burke . Mu bob of A root's Debts. 

(3) Peculation. 

IL Late: The net of an incninhent in suffer- 
ing the chancel, parsonage- house, nud other 
buildings thereto belonging, to go to min or 
decay, whether such dilapidation is voluntary, 
that, is, by pulling down nny part of the build- 
ings ; or passive, that is, by neglecting to 
keep them in repair. Dilapidations nlso 
extend to any wilful waste in or upon the 
glebe-woods, or any other Inheritance of the 
Church. For auch acts an action lies either 
In the spiritual court by the canon law, or in 
the courts of common law, and it may he 
brought by the successor against tile prede- 
cessor, if living, or, if dead, then against his 
executors, 

" "Tis the duty of all churchwardens to prevent the 
dilapidations of the chancel and mansion-house i>e- 
longiog to the rector or vicar."— a ylijfe: Parergon. 

dl lS-p'-f-da^tor, s. [Eng. dilapidate); -or.] 
One who causes or suffers dilapidations. 

•’The late bishop, a monstrous dilapidator of that 
too."— Stripe Life of Parker. 

di-lat-a^bH'-i-ty. s. [Fr. dilaUtbiliti.) The 
quality of being dilatable. 

":We take notice of the wonderful dilatabilitg or 
extenslveuess of tho gullets of serpents."— Ray. 

di-la t'-a-ble, u. [Fr. A Sp. ; Ital. dilatabUe. 
from Lat dilatus, pa. par. of differo.] [Dilate ] 
Ca]>able of dilatation ; that mayor can be di- 
lated or expanded ; elastic ; the opposite to 
contractible. 

"These end in email air Madders, dilatable and con- 
tractible." — Arbnlhnot ; On Aliuuntt. 

di lata tion. * dil-a-ta-ci-onn, s. [Fr. 

dilatation ; from Lat. dilaUitia, from dilatatus, 
pa. par. of dilato — to extend ; Sp. dilatacion ; 
ltal. dilatazionc ; Port dilatagQo.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I, Literally: 

1. The act of dilating, extending, or expand- 
ing ; extension, expansion, disteosion ; the 
opposite to contraction (q v.). 

“The motions of the tongue, by contraction and 
dilatation, nr© so easy nud so suhtlc, that you can 
hardly conceivo or distinguish them aright."— Holder, 

2. The state of being dilated, extended, dis- 
tended or expanded. 

" By his energy be produces . . . fluidity, contrac- 
tion, aod dilatation of the circulating vessels lu plants 
• nil animals." — Search: Light of Mature, voL U., pt. ii., 
cb. xxil, 

* IL Figuratively : 

1. A swelling or expanding of the spirits. 

M All these are the effects of the dilatation and 
coming forth of the spirits into the outward parts. — 
Bacon Matural History. 

2. The act of dilating or cataloging upon any 
aubject. 

“ What needetb gTeater dilata*ionn l ** 

Chaucer: C. T.. 4,4>52. 

B. Surg. : The accidental or abnormal 
augmentation of a caual or opening, as in 
aneurisms, varices, &c., or the process of open- 
ing any aperture or canal. (Dunglison.) 

* di-la* te (l), v.t. [Delate.] 

di-la te (2), v.t. & i. [Fr. dilater; Sp. & Port. 
dilatar ; Ital. dilatarr. from Lat. dilatvs, pa. 
par. of differo: di — dis — apart, and lotas = 
borne.] 

A. Transitive: 

L Literally: 

1. To expand, to extend, tc distend ; to 
enlarge in all directions ; the opposite to 
contract (q. v.). 

"The aecond refraction would spread the roys one 
way u* much ns the first doth another, aud so dilate 
the i mage. "—A no ton, 

*2. To increase, to extend, to aprend. 

“They DOW dilate and now contract their force " 
Prior 
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*3. To spread abroad, 

‘ Hows ami branches which did broad dilate 
Their ebuping arm* lu wanhm wren th lugs Intricate." 

Spenser : P it-, 1 1. nL u 

‘ IL Figuratively : 

1 . To enlarge upon ; to rotate at large or fully. 
" But he would not endure that woful theum 

For to dilute at large," Spenser : P. (J , 11. v. 37. 

2. To amplify. 

" To dilate ami etnlKdllidi each particular Imago with 
a variety of adjuncts."— Lowth ; vol. L, lect. 1& 

B. Intransitive : 

1. Lit. : To swell, to expand, to be extended 
or enlarged. 

“Till* little golden thread 
Dilates Into a column high and vast.” 

Longfellow : Sand of the Desert. 

2. Fig.: To speak fully mid copiously; to 
enlnrge, to descant : followed by on or upon. 

“To dtht/r upon It, and improve their lustre, hy any 
addition or eloquence of sj»e«ch." — Clarendon. 

•J Crabb thus discriminates between to 
dilate and to expand ; "The idea of drawing 
anything out so as to occupy a greater sj>aee 
is common to these; terms, in opposition to 
contracting. ... A bladder dilates on the nil- 
mission of air, or the heart dilate s with .joy ; 
knowledge erjtatuls the mind, or a j arson's 
views exjHiml with circninstances. In the cir- 
culation of the blood through the body, the 
vessels are exposed to n perpetual dilatation 
and contraction ; the gradual expansion of the 
mind hy th« regular modes of communicating 
knowledge to youth is unquestionably to l>e 
desired ; hut the sudden expansion of a ninn’s 
thoughts from n comparative state of ignorance 
by any powerful action is very dangerous " 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

* di-la te, a. [Lat. dihttits] Extended, en- 
larged, ex pa qi led, wide. 

" Whom they out of their bounty have Instructed 
With *o dilate and Absolute a i*>wer." 

B. Jonu>n : SeJartuj, 1. 2. 

di-lat-ed, pa. jxtr. <fc n. [Dilate, r.] 

1 . Lit. : Expanded, extended, enlarged. 

*2. Fig.: Full, copious, amplified, detailed. 

"Take A more dilated iaxe^slV—Shakesp. : AUs 
I Veil that Ends Well. il. L 

dl-lat'-er, a. [Eng. dilat(e); -er.] [Dilator.] 

1. Lit. : One who enlarges, expands, extends, 
or nmplities. 

"Thy lalware shew thy will to dignify 
The first dilutees of thy tamoua nation." 

Skelton : Verses pref. to Ver Hogans Destitution. 

2. Fig. : Ona who dilates or discourses 
copiously upon any aubject. 

di-lat -mg, pr. par., a., it s. [Dilate, v.) 

A. A B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. yts substantive ; 

1. Lit. : The act of expanding, extending, 
or enlarging. 

2. Fig . ; The act of enlarging or amplifying 
upon. 

di la'-tion (1), s. [Eng. dilat(e ); -ion.] The 
act of dilating, extending, or enlarging; the 
state of being dilated ; dilatation. 

* dl-la-tion (2), s. [Lat. dilatio.] A delaying 
or delay ; procrastination. 

"What construction canst thou make of our wilful 
diDtrions, hut as a stubborn contempt?" — Bp. Hall: 
Contemplations, hk. iv. 

dl-la’-tive, n (Eng. dilat(e) ; -ire.) Dilating, 
causing dilution or expansion. (See extract 
under dilu/itv:.) 

di lat -dr (1). s. [Eng. dilat(e ) ; -or.] [Dilater.] 
** I. Ord. Lang, : One wiio or that which di- 
lates or expands. 

II. Technically : 

1. Anat. : Any of the muscles, whose func- 
tion is to dilate the parts on which it acts. 

"The bucciua tores and the dilators of the nose, are 
too strong in choleric )>eople.'‘— A rbu'hn-x, 

2. Surg. : An instrument for extending 
parts, such as the eyelids, or dilating the walls 
of a cavity, the urethra, vagina, anus, Ac. 

"di-lat-or (2), *di lat-our, s. [Lat. dila- 
tor.] One who or that which causes delay. 

" The answer he received from the town w nMndftntor. 
till the st-vte. which within a lew iluys was to meet, 
did consider of hu demruida."— Itnill.e . Left.. L tCi 

* di lat - or (3), * di-lat -ar, s. [Delator.] 
An informer. 

"The Ane IiaHT to onr Bouemnn lordis v?e. And the 
vther ha! IT to the Apprehendar and dilatar.” — Acts J as. 
VI.. 1SS7 led. IS 1 4f. p. 427. 


tdir-a-tor-K-iy, culv. [Eng. dilatory; - ly .) 
In a dilatory, procrastlnutnig manner; lazily. 

"Some time In March t riiilahtxl the Lite* of th* 
Ptx;U, which I wrote lu my u*u«l way. dihi,rjy mi . .4 
UuMlUy.”— Johnson : Pragsrs and Xfeuit., p. l^o. 

t dil - a tor i ness, ». [Eng. dilatory ; -n ess ] 
llie quality of being dilatory ; luzinesa, slow- 
ness, tardiness, procrastination. 

"The dilalorinrts iuiiI bad maiuigemeut of th* Wat 
O ffice." —Daily Telegraph, Oct 11. le- 2 . 

dll-a-tor-y, a. & s. [Fr. d.ta/ 0 fr«; 8 p. 6 
Ital. dilalorto , from Lai. dilatorius , from pa. 
[»ar of diffv.ro = to j-ut off.] 

E. Ait ailjcctive : 

1. Causing or tending to cause delay, or to 
gain time. 

"The policy of AuatrU wa*. *t th*t time, •tntnyely 
dilatory and irresolute." — JJucuulau : Hist. Eno- 
ch. xxlv. 

2. Given or addicted to procrastination or 
delay ; slow, not ready or active ; wanting in 
diligence, 

3. Marked or characterized by procrastina- 
tion or delay. 

"Tho diKQlty of the profession* mny be supported 
by thi» dilatory proceed^#. ^ itulUtnulli : On Polity 
Learning, ch. «flL 

* E .An s-ubst. : Delay. 

"Without Aliy ddtDories, urt* or evimioixA."— jVoj-tA .* 
Life of Lord Uu Uford, I. _i>i. 

dilatory-defenee, s. 

Scots Law : A plea ottered by a defendant for 
breaking down ilie conclusions of the action, 
without entering iuto the merits iff the cause ; 
the effect of which, if sustained, is to al«>ohe 
from the lis pendens without necessarily cut- 
ting oil’ the pursuer's grounds of actiou. 

dilatory plea, 1. 

Law; A plea designed or tending to cause 
delay in the trial of a case. 

* dil'-do, *. [See def.] A burden io popular 
songs. 

. . with iuch delicate harden* of dildos And 
laduiCA."— . Shakes/*. : Winter's Tale. iv. &. 

* dildo-glass, *. Probably a large driak* 
ing-glass. 

•‘Good to fill pUHpots and loag dUdo-glasses.” — 
Beaum. t Piet. : Ma e Valour, ili. i. 

*dl lec'-tion, a. [Lat. dilectio, from dilectus , 
jia. |>ar. of ddtgo = to love.) The act of loving ; 
love, affection, kindness. 

" So free is Chritt's dt lection, that the grand condition 
of our felicity i* o«rr belieL — Bogle: SerujAic Love. 

dl lem' ma, 9 . [Lat., from Gr. dlxyppa (di- 
lemma) = a dmiMe propositinn ; a cnnc'n.sjon 
from two i-reinisses ; h (di, = (<U$) = 

twice, twofold, and hyppa (lemmu) = a pro- 
pOMtnm.J [Lemma.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1 . In the same sense as II. 

2. A difficult or doubtful choice or position ; 
a jmsition in which difficulties or evils ajq ear 
to present themselvea on both sides, so that 
there seems to be no way to escape ; an awk- 
ward predicament. 

“A refusal of supplies At Edinburgh reduced him to 
no such dilemma. — JJiicuatay . Hint. Eng., ch. xiii. 

II. Logic : An argument in which the adver- 
sary is caught between two difficulties, hy 
having a choice of alternatives, each of which 
is fatal to his cause. 

A young rhetorician api lied to an old sophist to bo 
tauglit the art o> p.eadiug and bargained ior a Certain 
reward, to be p.ud wheu lie should gam a muse. 1 ho 
masiersued for hlsreward. aud tue scholar endeavoured 
to elude hia churn hy a diiemmt: If 1 gam uiy cause, 

1 shall withhold your pay, because the judges award 
will be against jou ; if 1 lose it. I may withhold it 
herjuse 1 ahall not yet have gained a cause. On tho 
coutrary. say* the unaster, il you gam your cause, you 
must pay me. becnuae yuu are to pay me when yoa 
eaiu a cause : if you lose it. you must pay me. because 
the judge will award if — Johns » i. 

H The horns of n dilemma : The alternatives 
presented to an adversary in n dilemma, tha 
choice of either of which is fatal to his cause; 
a position of extreme difficulty, from which 
there a j 'pears to be no way of escape. 

* di - lem - maed, a. [Eng. dilemma ; -td.\ 
Placed in a dilemma. 

•• Like a novel -hero dilemma d. I made up my mind 
to ho guided hy cJxcmnsUucc*."— £ A. Poe: Mar- 
ginal in (tutrod.). 

dILet-tan'-te, *dll-et-tant* fjd. dfl-et- 
tan'-ti), s. A a. [Ital. dilettante, pr. par. of 
tiileltare ~ to love, to take a delight iu ; LaL 
deletto.) 

A .As subst. : A lover or adoiii^r of the fina 


Xate, f 3 .t, fare, amidst, what, falL father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
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arta ; an amateur ; frequently applied half in 
contempt. to one who a Meets a ta»te fur or 
■kill in jut, science, or literature. 

**Of darilan tours let dife’tanti tell." 

Ilyr-n : English Hurd* and Scotch Rrrirtorrs, 

Tf The Society of Dilettanti, consisting of 
gantlemen who had travelled, and who were 
desirons of encouraging a taste for the tine arts 
in Great Britain, was established in 1734. 

B. Atl}.: Pertaining to, or characterized by, 
dilettanlisin. 

* dH-ct-tant'-isli, a. (Eng. dilettanti); - ish .] 
Like u dilettante ; amateurish. 

"You fwe dilettantish and amateurish."— O. Eliot: 
iiiddlemarch, ch. xix. 

dil Ct-tant’ ism, s. (Eng. dilettanti); .ism.] 
The charactei istics or manners of dilettanti; 
a desultory, affected, or amateurish pursuit or 
cultivation of art, science, or literature. 

** The age of finical dilettantism and emasculated 
elegance . . . soon afterwards followed." — Hail: 
Modem English, i*. U7. 

• dilgh-en, * dillghen, v.t. [A. S. dilegian, 
d tig inn; O. II. Ger. tiligdn.] To destroy, to 
abolish. 

" Forr swa to . . . crlstess Iaghhass dilltchhenn." 

Qmudum. 6,300. 

dil'-i-ge^e, * dil'-i-gen^y, s , [Fr., from 

Lat. diligentia, from diligo — to love; Sp. & 
Port, diiigencia ; Ital. diligenzia. A moral 
lesson is in the etymology of this word. One 
Can never permanently exhibit diligence 
unless he loves his work ; lienee, when prac- 
ticable, he should choose the work for which 
he is’best adapted by nature, and diligence in 
which will be to him a comparatively easy 
task.] 

L Ordinary fxinguage : 

1. Steady application or assiduity in any 
business or task ; industry, assiduity. 

" I have followed him everywhere ... I am sure 
with diligence enough."— Dryden : Letter to Sir II. 
Bo ward. 

2. Care, heed fulness. 

"Keep thy heart with all diligence.”— Prov. lv. 23. 

II. Technically : 

1. Law : The law recognises three degrees 
of diligence: (a) Low or slight, which persons 
of little or no prudence take of their own 
concerns; ( b ) Common or ordinary, which 
men of an average type exercise ; (c) High or 
great, which persona of exceptional prudence 
take. This refers to the care demanded of 
Coul meting parties in the preaervatiou of the 
subject matter. 

2. Scots Late : 

(1 ) The nature and extent of the attention 
incumbent on the parties to a contract with 
regard to the care of the subject matter of the 
contract. 

(2) A process by which persons, lands, or 
effects are seized in execution, or in security 

for debt. 

(3) A warrant to enforce the attendance of 
witnesses, or the production of writings. 

3. Vehicles: A French stage-coach. It was 
the national vehicle on the regular routes; 
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bad four wheels, two compartments, a deck, 
ami a dickey; was drawn l*v from four to 
seven horses (prnn. de-le-zharis ). Some- 
times applied to a stage cuach, and pro- 
nounced a-* spelt, 

"... the beggars, whom' he had been accustomed to 
SCO . . . pursuing a uiiigenct up hill."— Macaulay: 
Hint. Eng., ch. xviL 

dD'-i-gent, a. [Fr. diligent ; Ital., Sp., & 
port, diliijento, from Lat. diligms, pr. pur. of 
diligo — to love, delight in : di = dis = apait, 
between, ami lego = to choose.] 


1. Of persons: Constant and steady in appli- 
cation to any business or task ; assiduous, 
persevering, persistent, industrious ; sedu- 
lous ; imt idle or negligent. 

"... those honest, diligent, and God-fearing yeo- 
men." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng, ch. xi. 

2. Of things : Prosecuted, or applied with 
diligence and care ; careful, assiduous, pains- 
taking. 

" And the Judges shall make diligent Inquisition.* — 
Dent. xix. IS. 

Crabb thus discriminates between dili- 
gent, expeditious, and jtrompt : “ Diligent , 
from diligo to hive, marks the interest one 
Likes in doing something ; he is diligent who 
loses no time, who keepa close to the work. 
Kxi>cditioit.\ from the Latin erpedio, to dispatch, 
marks the desire one has to complete the thing 
begun. lie who is expeditions applies himst-lf 
to no other thing that offers; he finishes 
every thing in its torn. Prompt, from the 
Latin promo to draw out or make ready, marks 
one's desire to get ready ; he is prompt who 
works with spirit so as to make things ready. 
Idleness, dil.itoriiiess, and slowness, are the 
three defects opposed to these three qualities. 
The diligent man has no reluctance in com- 
mencing the labour; the expeditions man 
never leaves it ; the prompt man brings it 
quickly to nn end. It is necessary to be dili- 
gent in the concerns which belong to us, to be 
expeslitvms in any business that requires tu be 
teimmatcd, to be prompt in the execution of 
oiilcrs that are given to us.” ( Crabb : Eng. 
Syrian.) 

* dil i-gent-ly, * dil-l-gen-ly, * dil-1- 

gent-liche, adv. (Eng. diligent ; -ly.] With 
diligence, assiduity, and steady application; 
carefully, industriously, sedulously. 

" Go and search diligently for the young child.”— 
Halt. iL a. 

di-lit-ur'-ie, a. [Gr. fit. = Si? (dis) = twice, 
twofold ; Eng. lit(hic), and -uric (q.v.).] 

diliturie acid, s. 

them. : C 4 ll3(N:»0 !J )N0 3 . Nitro -barbituric 
acid, obtained by the action of fuming nitric 
acid on barbituric acid (q v.). It crystallizes 
in colouiless prisms, which ara soluble in 
water, forming a yellow solution. 

* dill, * dllle, a. (Dull.] 

dill, * dile, * dylle, s. [A. S. dile; cogn. 
with Dut. dille, Dan. tlild, Sw. dill, O. H. Ger, 
tilti, M. H. Ger. tille, Ger. dill.] 

Dvtany : 

T. Anethum graveolens; a genus of plants 
lieloiiging to the older Umbelliferse orApiacew. 
The seeds, or rather Iruits, which are im- 
ported from the middle or south of Europe, 
are oval, flat, and about a line and a-half in 
length, with a pale membranous margin. They 
are stimulant and carminative, and furnish a 
pale-yellow aromatic oil. Dill-water is used 
as a remedy in flatulence and gripes of chil- 
dren. 

2. Applied by husbandmen to / Ethusa Fee* 
incut urn. Dancus, and Torilis infesla. ( Britten 
£ Holland.) 

* dill (1), v.t. 1 1 cel . dyl)a ; O. Sw. dylia ; 

Sw. dolja ; Dan. dolge.] To conceal, to hide. 

** Joseph . . . wist and (tilled it as the wise." 

Cursor Jlundi, 4,270. 

dill (2), V.t. & i. [Teel, dilla = to lull.] 

A, Trans. : To soothe, to quiet, to calm. 

" My ilulo ill ileru hot gif thow dill. 

Limitless hot dreiil I dc." 

Ha mutt. git* Poems, p. 98. st. L 

** B. Intnms. : To subside, to quiet down. 

"Tiie noise of the Queen's voyage to France has 
dillcd down."— Hu H lie : Letters , L 25i. 

dil-len-burg lte, s. [From Dillenburg, 
where it is tuund, and Eng. auff. -itc (Min.) 
(q.v.).] 

Min. : A variety of ehrysocolla, containing 
a slight admixture of carbunate of copper. 

dil-len'-c-ae, s. pi. (Mod. Lat. dill€n(ia), and 
Lat. tem. iidj. pL suff -cm.] 

Dot. : One of the tribes into which the 
order Dillciiiaoeie is divided, the other being 
Delimeae (q.v.). The Dillenere have the con- 
nective of tin* anthers equal or narrow at the 
point. They occur in Asia and Australia. 
(Lindley . ) 

dll-le'-ni-a, s. (Named after J.J. Dillenivs, 
a professor of Botany at Oxford.] 


Dot. : A genua of plants, tho typical one of 
the order Dillcmaceat. They are lofty forest 
treca, nativea of tropical Asia. [Jillenia pen- 
tagyna furuiahea excellent spara for aliipa ; 
and the fruit of D. indicn is edible, though 
very acid. It is used by the natives in India 
in curries and jellies, and the acid juice sweet- 
ened with sugar forma a cooling drink. The 
leaves of D. scabrclla are very rough, and are 
used instead of sandpaper. 

dD. Ic-m-a'-^S-se, s. pi. [Mod. 1-o.t. dilleni(a), 
and Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -aceir] 

Dot. : An order of plants found chiefly in 
Australia, Asia, and the warm parts of 
America. They are nearly related Ur the 
Itanuucnlaee.e. Sepals five, persistent ; petals 
live, deciduous, in a single row; seeds uni- 
versally arillate ; stamens indefinite, hypo- 
geiinus. The species are trees, shrobs, or 
under-shrubs. The Indian apecies are remark- 
able for their beauty, the grandeur of their 
foliage, and the magnificence of their flowers. 
They have astringent properties, and some of 
the species aflord excellent timber. Lindley 
enumerated twenty-six genera, comprising 200 
species. 

dil-len -i-ads, s. pi (Mod. Lat. dillenifa), 
and Eng. sufl’. -ads.] 

Dot. : The English name given by Lindley 
to the order Dilleniaceie. 

*dil’-li-gr6ut, s. [Etyrn. doubtful. Cf. 
grout, s.] Pottage made for the king's table 
on his coronation-day. Some lands were held 
of him in serjeantry by the tenure of furnish- 
ing such pottage for the above-named great 
occasion. (Wharton.) 

* dill'-ing, s. [Prob. from Icel. dilla- to lull.] 
A darliug, a favourite, a pet. 

"To wake up the match with my eldest daughter, 
my wife's dilling, whom she longs to call madam."— 
Eastward Uoe, i. 1. 

dill nite, a. [From Dilln, where it is found, 
aud Eng suff. -ife (Mm.) (q v.).] 

Min. : Probably a mixture of diaspore and 
kaolinite or pholcrite. An earthy mineral, 
related to collyrite. (Dunu.) 

* dil'-low, a. [Icel. della.] A noisy quarreL 
(Scotch.) 

dills, 3. (Dulse.) 

dll-lu -ing, s. [Apparently from Lat. diluo^s 
to wash away.] A Cornish word for iba 
operation of sorting orea in a hand sieve. The 
sieve haa a hair bottom of close texture, and 
contains about thirty pounds of stamped tin 
ore. Tlia sieve ia immersed in water and 
moves the ore up and down and circularly, so 
as to cause all the particles to be in a state of 
sus] tension in the water. By inclining the 
sieve the lighter particles are allowed to run 
off into the keeve, while the richer particles 
are laid aside far roastiug. (Knight.) 

* dil'-ly (1) 3. [A corrupt, of diligence (q.v.).] 
A coach, a diligence. 

"The Derby dilly, carrying “lx Insides." 

Canning: Loves of the Triangles. 

dil -ljf (2), s. [An abbreviation for daffodilly.] 
[Dafkodil.] 

Dot. : Na reissue Pseudo- narcissus. (Britten 
£ Holland.) 

5 While dillies : 

Dot. : Narcissus poeticus. 

dir-ly-dal-lv, v.t [A red Up. of dally (q.v.).] 
To idle, to loiter about, to waste time, to- 
hesitate. 

" What you do. sir. do ; don't stand dilly-dallying."' 
Richardson : Pamela, i. 275. 

dil'-note, s. [Etymol. doubtfuL] 

Dot. : The Cyclamen. 

* dl log'-lC-al, a. [Gr. fiiAoyo* (dilogos)^ 
double-tongued, doubtful : fit = fit? (dis) = 
twice, twofold, and At-yos (logos) = a word.] 
Having a dnuble meaning. 

•• Ju such spurious, enigmatical, dilogical terms as 
the devil gave b is oriele*. — Adams : Works, L 10. 

dil -og-y, s. [Gr. fitAoyta (di(o^ia) = repeti- 
tion.] 

rdiet. : A figure of speech in which a word is 
used in an equivocal sense ; an expression 
which may have two meanings. 

* dilp, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A trollop, aslut> 
a sloven. 

** Neither » dtip, nor » da." 

Jamies n : Pop. Ballads. L 294. 


b 61 l, b<fr; pout, j 6$rl; cat, 9ell, chorus, 9hln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, ^Cenophon, exist, ph = C 
-clan, -tian — shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tlon, -$ion — zh u n . -clous, -tlous, -slous = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = beL, del* 
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dilse— dimaria 


dUl*e, s. [Dulse.] 

dll'-ser, 5. [Scotch diltft) : The Rock or 

Field Lark, Alauda cam pest ru, ao called from 
feeding on the aca-lice among the dilse. 

*di lu'-9ld, *dl-lu-clde, a. [Lat. dilucidus.) 

1. Clear, transparent ; not opaque. 

2. Clear, plain, evident. 

'* So pcrxplcuom aud diluHde description of lawna." 
Bacon : on Learning, bk. vlii, 1 

• di lu’ ^id dte, v.t. & f. [Lat. diiucidatus, 
pa pnr. of dilucido.) 

A. 7’mns. : To make clear, plain, or evident ; 
to explain, to elucidate. 

*' To bring Ir» a paMAge or two of Scripture to dduct- 
dateoi con tlr U) something ."— tingle Jl'orii, vt 7(58. 

B. Inirans.: To give explanations; to ex- 
plain, to elucidate. 

M I nhall not extenuate, but explain and ditucldate. 
Browne . Vulgar Z'.rroars 

• di-lu-^id a-tlon, s. [I. at di/weidafto, 
fmm dilucidatns ] The act of making clear, 
plain, or evident; elucidate ». 

** If «uch diluHttutton* In* necessary to make us value 
writings " — Bogle . Works, ii. "CO. 

• di lu-9id -l ty, s. [Tref. di , and F.ng. 
lucidity (q.v.).] Luridness, clearness, plain- 
ness. 

“With plsinnoase and dllucldity.” — Holland: Plu- 
tarch, p. 977. 

• di -lu’- 9 id-ly, ody. [Eng. dilucid ; -ly ) 
Clearly, plainly, lucidly. 

“ Noth Ing could lw said more dUuci'i’t/ and fully to 
this w I iole matter "—Hammond: Work s, vol. IL, ut'iv , 
p. 192. 

di-lu-en-do, adv. [ltal.] 

Mimic : Wasting away, diminishing, de- 
crescendo. 

• dt-lu -ent, a. k s. [Lat. diluens, pr. par. of 
dilno =*tn wash away: di=dis= apart, away, 
and 2 ho = to wash.] 

A, As adj. : Making thin, or liquid ; attenu- 
ating or weakening by water, &c. ; diluting. 

B. As suhstantwe : 

1. Ord. Lang. : That which makes thin or 
liquid : that which attenuates or lesseus the 
Strength of by dilution. 

"There la no real diluent but water: every fluid is 
dituent. m it contains water in it"— .< rbuthnot : On 
Aliments, cb. r. 

2. Med. : A substance or preparation which 
has a tendency to increase the amount of fluid 
in the blood. Diluents consist chiefly of water, 
whey, buttermilk, &e., with ndditionsto render 
them agreeable, or to give them a slightly de- 
mulcent quality. They are employed when the 
secretions are too viscid, or the contents of the 
stomach, intestines, Ac., are too acrid, and 
also whea the heat of the body is too great. 

di lu te, v.t. A i. [Lat. dilutus, pa. par. nf 
dif«o = to wash away ; Fr. diluer; Sp. diluir ; 
ltal. de/trire.] 

A. Transit uv : 

1. To make thin with water. 

** Bv constant weeping mix their watery store. 

With the chyle's current, aud dilute it more.* 
Blackmore • Creation, bk. vt 

2. To weaken by the admixture of water ; 
to reduce the strength of with water. 

*' Drinking a large dose of diluted tea, . . . she got to 
bed."— I^cke. 

* 3. To make weak or weaker. 

*' The chainl^r was dark, lest these colours should be 
dihi ted, " — .Ve irton. 

* B. Intransitive : 

1. To act as a diluent. 

•'The Aliment ought to be thin to dilute Arbuth- 
not : On Aliments. 

2. To become attenuated, thin, or weak. 

di lu te, a. [Lat. dilutus.) 

1. Lit. : Made thin or weak ; reduced in 
strength or intensity ; diluted, reduced. 

** Tf the red and blue colours were more dilute and 
weak, tiie distance of the images would be leas than an 
inch *— Xewt-m. 

* 2. Fig. : Poor, weak. 

"This Is but a dilute and waterish exposition of this 
place .” — Hopkins : Serm., tiv. ; On Sew Birth. 

& lut'-ed, pa. par. or o [Dilute, v.] 

A. As pa. par.: (See the verb). 

B. As a/j; relive : 

L Lit. : Made weak by dilution. 

** Tlie social circle, the diluted bowl.*' 

Mason ; Art of Pawling. 6?L 


2. Fig. : Made poor ; colourless. 

*dl lut' ed ly, adv. [Eug. diluted; -ly.] In 
a diluted form or state. 

* dl lu to-neas, jp. [Eng. dilute ; -nm.] The 
quality or state of being diluted. 

“ WtiAt that diluteness Is ... f uiulnntand not." — 
Wilkins ; Heal Character , pL UL, cl». xli. 

dl lut -er, s, [Eng. (iiluUr); -er.) lie who 
or that which dilutes, attenuates, or makes 
poor or weak ; a diluent. 

" Water is the only dlluter. and the l*e*t diwwl vent 
of most of ths Ingredient* of our aliment'— ArtnUh- 
not : On Aliments, l. 6. 

di lut'-ihg, j >r. par., a., ii s. [Dilute. t».] 

A- k B. As pr. jKir. & part trip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of making poor or 
weak ; dilution. 

diluting roller, s. A roller In paper- 
making machinery, which conducts an addi- 
tional supply of water into the pulp-cistern 
to reduce its density. 

dl-lu-tion, 5. [Lat. dilntin, from rfiVtifuj.] 
The act of making thin, poor, or weak by 
diluting ; the state of becoming diluted. 

“Opposite to dilution is coagulation ox thickening.” 
Arbuihnot . On Aliments, 11. 5, 

di lu -vi-al, a. [Lat. diluvialis, from dilu- 
vium.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a flood or deluge; 
specifically, pertaining to the deluge ia the 
days of Noah. 

2. Caused by nr resulting from a deluge ; 
formed or produced by a deluge. 

diluvial formation, s. 

Gcol. : The name given to superficial de- 
posits of gravel, sand, clay, &c., brought to- 
gether far from their original sites by an ex- 
traordinary action of water. [Diluvium ] 
Such action may be the result of heavy rains, 
submarine earthquakes, melting ol snow, Ac. 
Mil at was formerly called the diluvial forma- 
tion is now termed the boulder formation or 
tlie Northern drift, or airnply the drift. The 
greater part of it was deposited during the 
Newer Pliocene Period, or in the early part of 
the recent ono, tlie temperature of Northern 
America and Europe generally being then 
excessively low, with snow and ice everywhere 
prevailing. It is called also the Glacial 
Period (q.v.). 

di-lu’-Vi-al-ist, 5. [Eng. diluvial ; -isf.] One 
of those theorists who regard the boulder-clay, 
abraded aud polished rock-surfaces, ossiferous 
gravels, and similar superficial phenomena, as 
the result of the Noachian deluge ; in other 
words, those who ascribe to a universal deluge 
such superficial results as they cannot readily 
reconcile with the ordinary operations of 
water qow going on around tuem. (Page.) 

t dx-lu'-vi an, a. [Lat. diluvi(um) r and Eng. 
adj. suff. -an.] The same as Diluvial (q.v.). 

" SuopoM that this dilunian lake Bhnnld rise to tbe 
mountain tops in one place, and not diffuse itself 
equally into all countries about."— Burnet : Theory of 
the Earth. 

* dl-lu’-vi-ate, r.t. [Lat. pa. par. 

of di2«rio = to inundate, to flood.] To run as a 
flood ; to cause an inundation. 

"These inundations bave so wholly dihttdnted over 
aH the south.*— Sir E. Sandy s : State of Religion (1605). 

di-lu'-vi-iim, di lu vi-on, *di~ln-vye, 
*diluuye, s. [Lat.] [Deluge.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A flood ; an inundation, a 
deluge. 

“ Brinsyngre In the dituuye, or greet flood.”— Wy- ‘ 
cliffe • 2 Peter ii 5. 

2. Gcol. : Formerly applied to accumula- 
tions of gravel, sand, clay, &c., supposed to 
he the result of the Noachian deluge ; then 
applied to all masses of comparatively recent 
age, apparently the result of powerful aqueous 
ugeney ; now the name is verging to extinc- 
tion, drift having taken its place, [Diluvial 
Formation'.] 

dllv-msr, s - [Dilluin’g.) 

dim, * dimme, * dym, * dymme, a. & 

cidv. [A. 8. dim ; cogn. with lcel. dimmr = 
dim ; Sw. dimmig = foggy ; dimma = a fog. a 
nriat ; M. II. Gcr. timmer, timber — dark, dim ; 

O. S. thim = dim ; Gcr. dammrrung = dim- 
ness ; lr. tcim — dim ; Sansc. tamar = gloom. 

0 Skeat .)] 


A. As adjective: 

L Literally: 

1. Home what dark ; dusky. 

“ A ftym dulful dal*.* 

Ha mjede Pncke of Cones.. LlM. 

2. Overshadowed, darkened, obacured. 

“The tunue of all the world I* dimme md dark®.* 
Spenser She phearUs Vale ruler ; Xoeernber 

3. Not seeing eleai ly ; having a defective or 
ImjdJrfoct vision. 

“ Lsjuic was old. and his cyea were dan."— Gen xxvlL L 

4. Deprived of lustre ; tarnished ; dull. 

'• Uow L* the gold become dim {"—Lament It. L 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Not clearly aeen ; obscure, imjierfect ; 
vague, confused, not cb*j . 

" We might be able to aim at some »L‘m and seemln* 
conception bow matter mlglrt begin exi.L"— Lxhet 

* 2. Hard to understand; not plain or clear. 
'* fhpnme or barde to vndyrstoude. JJ uticus."— 

Pro m/d. Pare. 

* 3. Imperfectly beard ; not clear, iudi*- 
tinct, low. 

" He herd » murmuring ful low and dim.." 

Cluiuccr : C. T., 2,134. 

* 4. Dull of apprehension. 

“The understand 1’Jg l* dim, and cannot by 111 
natural light discover spiritual truths. Rogers, 

5. Wicked, base. 

“ And did awal his dede# dim.” 

Sirtr. Homilies, p. UL 

* B. As adv. : Dimly, indistinctly, not 
clearly. 

'* He berde a vois wblcb cried dimme. ** 

i-ower : C. A . IL 298. 

TI For the difference hetweeu dim aud dark. 
eee Dark. 


dim, * dim men, * dime, * dym men, 
* dym-myn, v.L k i . [A.S. dimmian; IceL 

dt7/ima.J 

A. Transitive : 

L Literally: 

1. To render dim ; to deprive of clearness 
ol vision, to obscure the flight of. 

"As where th‘ Almighties lightning brond does lighL 
It the dazed tyeu, and daunts the senceft 

quighL* Spenser: F (± , I. Tiii, 2L 

2. To make dark ; to obscure with shade or 
darkneaa. 


" Now set tbe sun. end twilight dimm’d the ways.” 
Cow per : Homers Odyssry, IL 

3. To deprive of lu.stre ; to tarnish, to sully. 
** It once was bright and clear as tblne. 

But blood and tears have dimmed itasbina” 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, iT. 17 - 


*IL Figuratively : 

1. To obscure, to darken, to defile. 

“If the light of your Jyfe b t dimmed with worldly 
desires and iustea”— Udal : Matt. v. 


2. To render dull ; to obscure mentally. 

* B. Intrans. : To become dim, dull, or 
obscure. 


" His fair lere falowith, and dimmVh la sighte. ' 

Early Eng. Poems, p. >\ 

* dim discovered, a. Dimly or faintly 

aeen. 


" Ships, dim-discovered, dropping from the clouds.” 

. Thoms m: Summer. #4*. 

dim -eyed, a. Having weak or bad 
vision. 


dim-seen, a. Dimly seen. 

*' The dim-seen eagle. ” Keats : Sleep and Poetry. 

dim sighted, a. Dull, obtnse. 

“ Too small, perhaps, the slight occasion 
For ourdim-ri^k ^d observation/ 

Coteper : Epistle to Lady A us ten. 

dim-twinkling, a. Twinkling or shin- 
ing dimly or faiatiy. 

di m&g'-net-ite, s. [Gr. it — &{$ (dig) = 
twice, twofold, and Eng. magnetite (q.v.).] 

Min. : A magnetite psemlomorpb from 
Monroe, Orauge Co., U.S. (Dana.) 

dim*-ar-is, s. [A word of no etymology.] 

Logic: An arbitrary name for a mode of 
syllo'dsms in the fourth figure, in which the 
Middle Term is the predicate of the Major 
and the subject of the Minor Premiss. This 
figure is the most awkward and unnatural of 
all, ami is the direct reverse ot the first. 
Taking X to represent the Mqjor term, Z the 
Minor, and Y the Middle, this syllogism may 
be expressed thus : Some X is Y ; all Y is Z ; 

Some Z is X. For example ; — 

(dim) Some men are Englishmen. 

(Ar) All Englishmen are mortaL 

(Is) Some mortals are men. 


fate, fUt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot* 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, co, ce = e. ey = a- qu = kw. 
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* dlm'-blo, s. [Prob, connected with dimple 
(q.v.).j A dell, a dingle ; a bower. 

•• Deep In a gloomy dimble she doth dwell." 

Ben Jenson : Had Shepherd, 11. 2. 

dime, * dismo, * dyme, s. [Fr. ; O. Fr. 
disme, dixme; Prov. desme, drime ; O. Sp. 
diezmo, diezma ; Ital. decima, from Lat. deci - 
mas (m.) ( decima (f.)— tenth ; decern = ten.] 

* 1 Ord. Ijang. : A tithe, a tenth part. 

"He gnue liyiu dyme* of alle thlngi*.* — Wycliffe: 

(Jen. xiv. 20. 

2. Co?am. : A small silver coin current in 
the United States. It is equal to ten cents, 
or one- tenth of a dollar. Weight, 88*4 grains; 
fineness, •fibO ; value, 4 ’7353d. = 4Jd. nearly. 

dl -men'-sion, s. [Fr. ; Sp. dimension; Ital. 
dimensions, from Lat. dimensionem, accus. of 
dimensio = a measuring, from dimensns , pa. 
par. of demetior = to measui’e oil* from a 
thing : di ~ di$ — apart, away, and metior = 
to measure. Puttenham, in 15S9, classed this 
with words of quite recent intruduutiou into 
the language.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I. Literally: 

1. In the same sense as B. 2. 

2. Size, extent (generally in the plural). 

'* There are n few of much greater dmuomow.”— 

Oariein • Voyage Round the World (1870), cli. it. p- 25. 

* 3. Outline, shape, figure. 

" lit dimension and the shape of nature 
A gnicious person." 

Shakcsp. : Twelfth Night, 1. 6. 

II. Fig. : Size, importance, consequence. 

B. Technically: 

1. Alg. : A literal factor of a product or 
term ; also called a degree (q.v.) : thus o 2 b is 
an expression of three dimensions. A simple 
equation is said to be of one dimension, a 
quadratic of two, a cubic of three, and so on. 

2. Geom. : Extension in a single line or 
direction. A line is extended in one direc- 
tion, or has one dimension , that is length ; a 
surface is extended in two directions, or has 
two dimensions, length and breadth; a solid is 
extended in three directions, or lias three di- 
mensions, length, breadth , and height or thick- 
ness. [Geometry,] 

" My gentleman w*ia measuring my walls, and taking 

the dimensions uf the room."— Swift. 

dimension-lumber, s. Lumber sawed 
to sjteeilic sizes to order, in contradistinction 
to stock-lumber winch is of the usual market- 
sizes. [Stock-oano.] 

dimension-stone, 5. [Ashlar.] 


* dl-men'-sion, v.t. [Dimension, 5.] To suit 
or make agree in size or measurement. 

"A mantle purple-tinged, and radiant vest, 
Dimensioned equal to his size " 

Pope : Homer's Odyssey, xix. 275, 276. 


di -men'-slon-al, a. [Eng. dimension; -aZ.] 
Relating to dimensions, 

% Dimensional equations : They are such as 
the following : The dimensions of acceleration 

are ; the dimensions of the unit of 

(time) 3 ' 

. unit of length _ . 

acceleration are ; . 7 ~,. * ... Or (more 

(unit of time) 3 v 

shortly) velocity = ~ n — -- ; acceleration = 


velocity _ length. 

time “ (time)* 

System of Units (1875), ch. i., p. 4. 


( Everett : The C. G. S. 


di-men'-sioned, * di men-cioned, a. 

[Eng. dimension , -ed.] Having dimensions. 
(Seldom round except in composition.) 

"He would els piave] ben invisible wyth all his 
dimeuciuied body under the form of bietule."— The 
Supper of the Lord (1533), B 3. 

* di-men -sion-lSss,* di men-tion-less, 

a. [Eng, dimension ; -Zess.] 

1. Devoid of size or dimensions; without 
aize ; lienee insignificantly small 

M As the earth Is lint a point compared to the orb of 
Satnru. ■ » the orb of Saturn itself grows dimensionlas 
when (-umpired with that vast extent of space." — 
M "arburtua ■ Works, vol. ix.. serin, 2. 

2. Without any definite shape or form. 

"In they pass'd 

Dimensionless through bea verify doors." 

Milton: P. L., xl. 16, 17. 

* di m2ns'-i-ty, s. [Formed on the analogy 
of immensity (q.v.).] Extent, capacity. 

" Of the snnillest Btars in sky 
We know not the dimensity." 

Dowell : Le’trrs, iv 44, 


* di-mon'-sive, a. [Lat. dimcns(«<s), pa. par. 
of dimet ior, and Eng. adj. autf. -ii?e.] 

1. Having dimensions ; of a definite aize. 

"The existence of hix body la dimenslve, and com- 
plete with the full proportion and quantity of the 
aaiue bodle wherewith he ascended."— Foxe : Martyrs, 
p. 210. 

2. That marks the dimensions, boundaries, or 
outlines of. 

" All bodies have their measure, and their Bpaee ; 

But who cau draw the soul’s Utmctuive lines T " 

D levies : immortality of the Soul, iv. 

dim er a, dim er ans, s.pZ. [Gr. 

(dis) = twice, twofold, and /uepo? (wtcros) = a 
part.] 

Entom. : A section of Homoptera, in which 
the tarsi are two-joiuted, as in the Aphides. 

dim er-o so ma-ta, s [Gr. M 

(dis) — twice, twofold, pepos (meros) = a part, 
and adjpa (soma), pi. croopara (somata) — a 
body.] 

Entom. : An order of Arachnida, comprising 
the true Spiders. The name is derived from 
the division of the body into two parts, the 
cpplialothorax and abdomen. [Arachnida.] 
They are also called Araneina (q.v.) They 
may be divided into three families : (1) Ara- 
neidie, (2) Lycosidte, and (3) Mygalida\ 

dim er-ous, a. [Gr. it = <3ts (dis) = twice, 
twofold, and pepos (meros) = a part] 

Hot. : Consisting of two pieces. 

"When the number of parts la two, the flower is 
dimerous,"— Balfour : Botany, §643. 

di-met-a , in compos. [Gr. 6i = (dts) = 
twice, twofold. and ptra (ineta), implying 
change or substitution.] 

Chem. : Applied to aromatic compounds 
containing two benzene lings, in each of 
winch the atoms of hydrogen m the position 
(1—3) are respectively replaced by other 
monad elements, or monad radicals. 

dim -et er, a. & s. [Lat., from Gr. Si = <h's 
(dis) = twice, twofold, and perpov (metron) = 
a measure. 

A. As adjective: 

Pros. : Having two measures. 

"The octosylhihle metre wm in reality the aucient 
dimeter larobick."— Tyrwhitt: Essay on Chaucer. 

B. As substantive : 

Pros. : A verse of two measures. 

di-meth -yl, s. [Pref. di — twice, twofold, 
and Eng. &c. methyl (q.v.).] 

Chem. : A name given to the hydrocarbon 
Ethane (q.v.). 

In composition dimethyl- denotes that two 
atoms of hydrogen have been eaeli replaced 
by the monad hydrocarbon radical methyl 
(lH 3 )' in an organic compound. 

dimethyl ketone, s. [Acetone.] 

dimethyl- ethyl carbinol, s. [Amyl 
Alcohols.] 

If For other Dimethyl compounds , consult 
IVatts' Dictionary of Chemistmj and the Journals 
of the German, English, and French Chemical 
Societies. 

* dim-i-ca'-tion, s. [Lat. dimicatio, from 
dhnico - to fight.] The act of fighting; a 
tight, a contest. 

* di mid'-i-ate, v.t. [Dimidiate, a.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : To divide into halves ; to 
halve. 

2. Her. : To represent the half of. 

di mid - 1 ate, a. [Lat. diinidiatus, from 
i?b>it(iio=to halve : di=di^=apart, and mtdius 
— the middle.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Divided into two equal 
parts ; halved. 

" Upou the dimidiate platform of your staircase."— 
Search: Light of Sotn re, pt. iL, cli. xxiii, 

2. Technically : 

(1) Bot. : Divided or split into parts, as the 
stamens of Sithx rubra, or the calyptra of some 
Mosses. Also applied to an anther when by 
the suppression of one lobe, as in Gomphiena, 
or by the disappearance of the partition be- 
tween the two lobes, it becomes one-cel led 

(2) Zool. : A term used when the organs on 
one side are of ditferent functions Irom the 
corresponding organs on the other side ; as 
when those on one side are male, and on the 
other female. 


* di mid-i-a'-tlon, s. [Lat. dimldiatto, from 
dimvduitus.] The act of halving, or dividing 
into two equal parta. 

di- mid-i-a'-to-, in comjios. [I,at dimidiatu j 
= divided into halves.] Halved. 

dimidiato eordate, a. 

Bot. (Of a leaf): Dimidiate witli the lower 
part cordate. 

dl min' lsh, * dy min-ishe, v.t. k i. [A 
word formed from Eng. minislt (q.v.), by the 
pref. di = Lat. dis — apait. Fr. dimbiuer ; 
hip. & Port, dimiiiuir ; Ital. diminuire .] 

A. Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

I. To lessen ; to make smaller or less by the 
subtraction of a part ; to decrease. 

"That we call «oud which is apt to cause or iiicrease 
pleasure, or diminish pain m u h,”— L ocke. 

* 2. To lessen or lower in power or positiou ; 
to degrade, to abase. 

"Therefore will 1 also diminish tbee.” — Ezck. v. iL 

3. To take away or subtract. 

"Yo shall nut add unto the word which I command 
you. ueither shall ye diminish ought irom It."— Deut 
iv. 2. 

* 4. To weaken, to impair. 

" I came nut to dymmishe aud abate the Iswe.'— 
Udal : Matth. v. 

II. Music: To lessen by a semitone. 

B. Intrans. : To become or to appear less or 
amuller ; to grow less ; to decrease. 

" What judgment 1 had. hici-eaaca rath el than dimin- 
ishes.''— Dryden : Fables (Pref.). 

* di min'-ish -a-blc, a. [Eng. diminish; 
-able.] That may* or can be diminished or re- 
duced in size or quality: capable of diminu- 
tion. 

di-min'-ished, pa. pa r. & a. [Diminish.] 

A. vis ;xt. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. Made less or smaller; reduced In size or 
quality. 

"This complaint now comes with diminished In- 
fluence ."— Ooldsmit h : Polite Learning, ch. L 

* 2. Weakened, impaired. 

II. Technically: 

1. Music: Lessened by a semitone. 

(1) Diminished intervals are those made leas 
than minor, e.g. : a 3 to fIJ is a diminished 7th, 
because o to f being a minor 7th. ojftn r con- 
tainsone semitone less than the minor interval. 
Some authors, however, apply this term in a 
manner liable to lead to much confusion, 
namely, to a perfect interval when made 
smaller by one semitone, and to an imperfect 
interval when made less by two semitones ; 
thus, according to them, c to ob is a dimi- 
nished bth, but c to E[jf)> or c# to eB, a 
diminished 3rd. [Interval.] 

(2) Diminished subjects or counter-subjects are 
subjects or counter-subjects introduced with 
notes half the value of those in which they 
were first enunciated. 

(3) A diminished triad is the chord consist* 
ing of two thirds on the sub-tonic, e.g., b, d, f, 
in the key of c. (Stainer £ Barrett.) 

2. Arch. : A diminished arch is one less than 
a semicircle. A diminished column is one 
whereof the upper diameter ia less than the 
lower. 

3. Carp. : A diminished bar is that bar of a 
sash which is thinnest at its inner edge. 

dx-min'-ish-er, s. [Eng. diminish; -cr.] One 
who or that which diminishes, or causes dimi- 
nution. 

"The dimbtisher of regal, but the demoliaher of 
episcopal authority."— Clarke: Sermon. (IC..7), p. 24L 

di-mm-Isk ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Diminish.] 

A. & B. pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of reducing in size or quality ; 
diminution. 

"Giving to the poor is a rfi-muiDifn* of ouxgooda.'— 
Latymer : On the Lord's Prayer, ser. vl. 

2. The state of being diminished or reduced 
in size or quality. 

diminishing-rulc, s. 

Arch.: A broad rule ent with a concave 
edge, so as to ascertain the swell of a Column, 
and to try its curvature. 


boil, bojf; pout, j 6 ^ 1 ; eat, ^ell, chorus, 911m, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a^: expeet, Xenophon, exist, ph = t 
-cian, -tlan = shan. -tion, -sion = shun; -tion, §ion = zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious — shus. -ble, -die, &c. = bel, d?L 
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diminishingly— dim or p hand rose 


diminishing scale, *. 

Arch. : A scale of gradation used in finding 
the different points lor tlrawing the spiral 
curve oT the Ionic volute, by dcscnhiug the 
on* of a cln le through eveiy three preceding 
points, the extreme point of the t.ist being 
one of tin* n-'Xt three. Each point through 
which the curve passes is regulated sonata 
lie in a li ie drawn to the centre >>r the volute, 
and the lines at equal angles with each other. 
(G u>Llt.) 


diminishing stuff. s. 

Shipbuilding ; Planking wrought, under the 
wales, and 1 1 i lined to correspond with the 
thickness of the bottom plank. 

* d i min'-ish-ing-ly, adv. [ Eng. diminish- 
ing; •/!/.] 

1. Lit. : In a manner tending to diminish nr 
become less in size or quality, 

2. Fig. : In a manner tending to depreciate 
or lessen reputation. 

**l never Iimak) Inin censure, or mo inucli on »i«ak 
dimmish, ng y o. miy one Unit w** ulwcat '—Locke. 

• dl -min -i3h-ment, * de-min-ish-raent, 

s. flCug. diminish; -ment.\ Diminution, les- 
sening. 



•dl'-min-ue, ** dy-myn -no, v.i. {Fr. di - 
minner; hat. i/tmi into, ] [Diminish.] To say 
things derogatory or disparaging. 

** Yo han <l‘/rrv/ntu-<t, or spoken yuel acheina m«."— 
Wyeliffm Ez kict xxxv. U. 


di-m m-u-en'-d5, *dv. [Ital.] 

Music: Decreasing in power of sound; 

expressed by dhn., dimin., or the sign 

It is used indiscriminately with decrescendo 
(q-v.). 


* dl-roin'-n-ent, a. [Fr., diminuer.) Diminish- 
ing, lessening. 


The cmn’tfimftve derree In such kind of ex^rea- 
fllons, Helng usually taken for a dtnunaeat tenu.*— 
Bp. StiundcrxoH ; Vermont ( [ J ref, ). 


dim -m ute, *dy-min-ute, a. [hat. 
diminutns, pa. par. of diminuo = to diminish.] 
1. Diminished, defective, imperfect. 


some fhh audience . . dvdde wryt* It fthe ser 

mnj,( /if ni n , ami mauclcsl f.rr lackeof Rood reiaem 
braunoe —Sir T. J/**« : ll'orAej. p. 80L 

2 Small, diminutive. 

“The first sooda of things are little and dlmbrute.'- 
Sir P. Oorgas. 


• dtm’-In-ute-ly, adv. [Eng. diminnte ? .fy.] 
In h diminished, defective, or imperfect 
manner. 

“ Au execration only : but that, too. ellipticallv and 
dim nuie/y uttered." — Bp. ,S aumlerson: Promissory 
Oaths. i. i 10. 


di-ml nn'-tion, • diminucion, s. [Fr. ; 

Bp. diminur.ion ; lt d. ilinumiziinie, from Lit. 
dimimitio, from ditniniUus, jo. par. of diminuo 
= to diiniiiisli ] 

L Ordinary Ixingvage . ; 


1. The not of diminishing, lessening, or re- 
ducing in size or quality ; a subtracting from. 

*• Rivuliug doth convey to the mind tkxt truth, with- 
<rat mhl i turn ur dim morion, which Scripture h»tb de- 
rued from the Boly Ghost "—Booker: EccL Po t 
bk. v.. ch. xxil., § 6 

2. Tlie state of becoming or appearing less 
or smaller. 


“Their Intellects suffer an equal dlmi nuHnn wi th 

eh h pru6perity -' ~ ^olasnUh : On PoUte Learning, 

* 3. A di sired it ; a loss of dignity ; a degra- 
dation ; a disgiaee. 

“ Herelck laurel d Eugene yields the prime : 

Nor thinks it diminution to he rank d 
In military honour iiexu * P'dlipt. 

*4. A deprivation of or lowering of dignity. 

“They might raise the reputation of another, though 

they aie a diminution to his."— a Jduson : Spectator. 

1L Technically: 

h Arch. : The gradual decrease in tha 
diameter of the shaft of a mlumn fioni the 
base to the capital. T)i3 shafts are diminished 
as they lise, sometimes from the Toot itself of 
the slnft, sometimes from one-quarter, and 
sometimes from one- thiol of the. height Tlie 
diminution at top is seldom less than one- 
eight li or more t Inn one-sixth ««f the inferior 
diameter of the column. [ Entasis. 1 In Gothic 
architecture neither swell nor diminution is 
used, all the horizontal sections being similar 
and equal. 

2. Her. : The dpfncing of soma particular 
point In tha escutcheon. 


3. Law: An omission in some part of the 
proceedings, or in the record, which is certified 
hi a writ ol en or on the part of either of the 
parties to tlie suit. 

4. Music: An imitation of a reply to 6 sub- 
ject In mites of half the value of those of the 
subject itself. A ram m by diminution is 
when the eouspqne"t is half the value of the 
antecedent. [Canon.] 


di mm-u-ti vaL, a. [ Eng. diminutive) ; -al. ) 
in or piTtaming'to a diminutive ; of the nature 
of a diminutue. 


“The liAtm ill the MUJC **f wn* In the llftblt of 
foniimg conteiir tuuiii terms lor nn-ii by MiuutUb of s 
dint nu.ioat «utftx.~* — A >ji .* PUUoLjg icul lluuyt lido'll. 


di- min'-u tive, a. St. *. [Fr. diminntif; ltd. 
diminution; Eat. diminuHvus. deminutivus, 
from diaiiuutub , pa. par. of diminiu).] 

A. As ndiectioe : 

1. Small, little. 

** The utieep JUtil the ox of thnt time were dtrutnutt"* 
when ci mi i i^red with the ftl!ee|iM>iiU uxon which ij'e Ouw 
dro «u U> our market. ’—JfaajoUy //,*£. £nj„ cb. hi 

2. N'airow, jmor, contacted. 

“The brut of m-ui a miUor^Uixlntg jb hut a «hort, 
d%n%tnuUve, coiumcurd llgbu — South . Ae.-monr, voL l., 
ear. 6. 

'3. Diminishing, alnidging, lessening. 

" Diminutive of liberty."— -S/tnfantbun/. 

4. Exjiressiog or signilying diminution, 
diminutiral : a.-> a dimin.Uivc sutfix. 

B. As substantive : 

*1. Ordinary language: 

1. Any tiring of a dimiuatie or very small 
size. 

** fHminuflvet of uature." — Shaknp. : Troihu <t 
Crtstidu, v L 

2. Anything of very small value; the 
smallest of emus. 

” Let him take thee 

And h let thee up to t‘ie nhoatin^ pleliel nm 
Fo low hk* uuftriut. Ike th.- greats soot 
Gt all thy sex ; most inoiixtcr-liae. be »Liown 
For poorest dinunultvet, for iloita * 

SnuLttp A m tony * Cleopatra, iv. li 

3. In the same sense as II. l. 

4. A term of endearment nr affection. 

** He cade them by endearing ditni nurtea."— Macau- 
lay: Mist. Eng., cli. viL 

IL Technically : 

]. Gram.: A word formed fmrn another 
word to express a diminution or lessening in 
size or importance ; as m Lat. lapillus = a 
little stone, from lapis = a atone ; as in Eng. 
circlet=A little circle, tea/et ~ a little leaf, d.'c. 
The diminutive suffixes iu Eng. axe -ct, -let, 
-kin, -ock. 

*2. Med.: Any medicine or preparation 
which tends to diminish or abate. 

“Diet. rfbnbiurifM. alteratives, cordials, correctors, 
as Wf-«re ** — tiixrt/jTt r a outomy of J/etaudioly. 

IT F°r ths tlifl'erence between diminutive 
and little, see Little, 

di-min'-n-tive-ly, adv . [Eng. diminutive: 

•ty- \ 

I. In a diminutive manner. 

"Magnify the funner, they are etil] diminutively 
Couceived. — Walpole: Aio-vdoet of Funding, iii. 
cb. L 

*2. In a manner tending to lessen, depre- 
ciate, or disparage. 

t di-mln’-n-tive-ness, a. [Eng. diminutive ; 
•ness.] The quality or state of being dimina- 
tive ; smallness, littleness. 

“The dimmivU'encu of bia figure."— Student, iL 22 S 

*dim'-ish, a. [Dimmish.] Somewhat dim. 

** ‘Tia true, hut let it not be known, 
ily eyes are wuiewiwc dmutth grown." 

Stella t Birthday. 

* dimission (di-mish -un) (1), s. [De- 

mission.) Humility, lowliness. 

** Zeal of spirit and dimluionai Hamr xond • 

IVorir, L 203. 

# dimission (di-misb-un) CD, s. [Lat. 

diuii'Sio, trnm diuatlo — to dismiss : di = dis 
= apart, away, and mitto = to send.] 

1. A dismissal, a leave to depart, discharge ; 
release. 

“He Is aTrlnted to preach dimtx.d>n to the 
CAptives." — Harrow; Sermons, voL li., eer, it 

2. A division, a section. 

"Tlie lessoua of the prophets dlxtrihuted Into as 
many hnptaruh. or Hjiertura:. or. *« eorno reader it, 
dimltxton*. —Hammond li'orts, L li)2. 

dim -is-sor-y, * di mis -sar-y, a. [Lat. 

dimissorius, from divtissm i*a. par. of 
dimifto. J 


* L Ortl inary Language: 

1. Sending away, dismissing, discharging. 

2. Giving leave to dc]»u it. 

11. Fecks. : letters dimissory are letters 
given t>i a candidate fur holy urh*>s by the 
bish'tp of the diocese for which he has a title, 
and uddressed bx the bishop of siioUpt dio- 
cese, giving leave fur the bearer to be ordained 
by him. 

“A loruixl (1 oe uraeu t known n> Letter* DimUtory, 

f lveu Ui n oiuidid-tU’ tor Holy Uideix wUcji to* uwu 
Ultop i» not £outg to hold on ordiuatiou.*'— C/mrcft 
Z'.m- i. February lo, utfi 

* di mitf, v.t. & i. [Lat. dimiffo = to send 
uwaj.j 

A. Trans. : To send away ; to permit to 
leave. 

B. Intrans. : To pass into ; to terminate. 

'•Th* public river of Tweed, »bo«e u*e lx cotuieun, 
and wbicu atm Li iu the i wtaJ"— P.junta.Ut-i. dappL, 
l>e«tuiber, p. iSW. 

dim -i-ty, *dim -it-ty, *. it a. [Gr. Sijutrov 
(Uuiuto*) — (s.^dinnty, (a )made with a double 
tin cud : 6l = ox? (dis) = twice, twolold, and 
pno<; (mifoi) = a tnread.J 
A. As substantive : 

Fabric: A heavy, fine, white cotton goods, 
with a crimped ur ridged surface; plain, 
striped, or cross- barred. 1 he Gicek divutos 
(double warp- th read) is believed to have bceu 
a kind ul twilled lainic. 

■ 1 directed n trowre of fine dlmi/iy."— Wiseman. 

B, As adj. : Made of the stuff described 
onuer A. 

*' Thy dimity breechea will be mortal." — Alayne: 
City Match, l. c 

dim' -ly, adv. [Eng. dim ; -ly.] 

I. fsot clearly or plainly ; obscurely; with 
lin perl eel sigut. 

“Theme are thy gloriotu work*. Parent of Good I 
Almighty, tiiUie tbxe uui verbal Lrauie 
laus woudruUB fan : tfiy»elf how woudreu* then I 
To u* invisible, «r dta+y « c eu. ' 

MiUoa- P.L.. t li'^56. 

2. Not brightly or lumiiiom*ly ; obscurely. 

” Like a nullvu star 
Dimly reflected in «. iuiiciy pool." 

M'ordtwonh : JUcartion, bk. iv. 

3. Not with a clear inind or undei standing; 
vaguely. 

diiiim' ing, ’dymm-yng, v T • P« r -* & 

5 . [Dim, v.) 

A. A B, As pr. par. (Cparticip. adj. : (Sea 
tlie verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of making dun or 
obscure ; the state of becoming dim. 

“To nail the dimming of our bhiouig slar." 

Shakcsp. ; tit Joint ill., IL 2. 

dimm -ish, • dim-isli, a. [Eng. dim ; -isA.] 
I. Somewhat dun of sight. 

2. Somewhat dark or obscure. 

*dim'-my, a. [Eng. dim, ; -y.) Bather dim, 

obscure. 

“Yon dimmy cloud* which well employ your 
abuniug.' Sidney: Arcadia, bk. ir. 

dim -ness, * dim-nes, s. [A.S. dimness.} 

1. The quality or state ol being dim or 
obscure ; daikness, obscurity. 

“ Dimness o’er this clear luminary crept." 

IVoretsiPorth : BUeursioa, bk. UL 

2. Dalness of sight. 

3. Want of apprehension ; dnlness. 

“ Answerable to this rfimnoj of their iierception, 
was the whole system and body of their religion." — 
Mare: Decay of Pte'y. 

4. A waut or loss of brightness or lustre ; 
d ulness. 

di mol'-to, adv. [ItaL] 

Music: Very much , as, allegro di motto , very 
fast. 

di -morph, s. [Gr. iiVop-^o? (dimnrphns) = of 
two Imiiiis.J Either «f the forms as.-.uiued by 
a diiuuiphuus subsiauce or organism. 

di-mGr-phan'-dra, s. [Gr. Sijuo p4>o? ( dimor - 
j>hcs)= two-lurmed, and dr»jp (a«?r), gemt. 
aeSpos (n ud ros) = a man, used by modern 
botanists for a stamen.] 

Hot. : A genus of Osnlpiniese, the tj-pical 
one of the tribe Dimorj-haudieax (q.v.). 

di mor-ph t n -dre-se, s. pi. [Mod. Lat* 
dimoipUandr(a), and Lat. fein. pi. adj. sutf. 
•cce.] 

Bot. : A tribe of the sub -order Cxesalpinie®. 
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<n -mor-phanth'-us, s , [Gr. StVop^o? (dt- I 
itwrjihos) = two- formed, and ai'06? (aathos) = a 
blossom, a flower, so mimed because there are 
flowers of two kinds, some producing and 
others not producing seeds.] 

Dot. : A Reims of plants, order Araliaeeje. 
Dimorphanthus edulis is employed in China as 
a and oitic. Its young shoots are regarded as 
esculent. The Japanese eat the root also ; it 
is bitter, aromatic, and of agieeuble taste. 
(Limlley, &c.) 

dl-mor' -phic, (Gr. 6c = 6c? (dis) — twice, 
twiilold; nop4)rj (morph?) = form, and Eng. 
adj. suif. -ic.) Having two distinct forma ; 
dimorphous. 

di morph-i-na, s. [Gr. 6c = 6c? = twice, 
twofold ; pop<l>ri (morfth?) = furm, and Lut. 
nent. ]d. adj. stiff. -inn.] 

Zool . : A hyaline Foraminifer, in which the 
early chambers have the alternate growth of a 
Polymorpliina, and the later ones the linear 
arrangement of a Nodosaria. Diviorphina 
tuhrTusa is the type of this dimorphous Poly- 
morpliina. They are found both fossil and 
recent. (Griffith, <£ Henjrey.) 

di morph' -ism, s. [Gr. 6c = 6c? = twice, 
twofold; fxopsjnj (morplu) - form, and Eug. 
suiT. -ism.] 

1. Crystallog. : The power of assuming or 
crystallizing in two distinct forms. Sulphur, 
for instance, which usually crystallizes in the 
rhombic system, when melted, may form 
mnnoclinohedric crystals. This property Inis 
been explained by its discoverer on the prin- 
ciple that the form and, with it, the other 
physical characters of a body, depend not 
merely on the chemical nature of the atoms, 
but also on their relative position. Hence 
the same chemical substance may form two 
or even more distinct bodies or mineral 
epecies. Thus carbon in one form is the dia- 
mond, in another graphite; and itarhouate of 
bine appears as calc-spar or us arragonite. 
Even the temperature at which a substance 
crystallizes influences its forms, and so far its 
composition, as seen in arragonite, Glauber 
salt, borax, &c. 

2. Zool. : A difference of form between 
members of the same species. 

" We have here a curious and Inexplicable case of 
dimorp Urn. f r some of the lemilei of four Euipijean 
species of Dytiscua. and of certain sjieclea of Hydro- 
tiorua* have their elytra atuixith ; ami no intermediate 
gradations lietween su lotted or punctured and quite 
srnootn elytra have been observed. Darwin : Descent 
of Man (1871), ch. x.. p. 843 (Note!. 

3. Dot. : A state in which two forms of 
flower are produced by the same species. 

dl-morph-ite, di-xnorph'-ine, s. [Gr. 6i 
= 6i? (dis) = twice, twofold ; popfo) (vtorjdi?) 
= form, iigure, and Eng. suff. -ife, -inc (Min.) 
(q.v,).] 

Min. : An orthorhombic fragile mineral of 
two types. It is of an orange or saffron-yellow 
colour, translucent or transparent. Sp. gr., 
3*58; hardness, 15. Compos. ; Sulphur, 
24-55 ; arsenic, 75*45 = 100. (Dana.) 

di morplT-o-don, s. IGr. 5t = 6t? (dis) = 
twice, twofold ; #xop<f>7j (morphi) — form, and 
o6ov? (odoiis), genit. o6orro? (odemfos) = atootli.] 
Palmont. : A genus of Pterosauria, or flying 
reptiles, in which the anterior teeth are large 
and pointed, the posterior teeth small and 
lancet-shaped. 

di -morph - ous, a. [Gr. 5c = di? (dis) = 
twice, twofold ; fAO0<H (morphe) =* form, and 
Eng. adj. stiff. -ous.] 

1, Crystallog. ; Applied to a chemical sub- 
stance which crystallizes into two distinct 
forms. 

•• How should we know that sulphur Is dimorphous 
without resort to the cruciblef lliyhley. in Cassell t 
Popular Eilocutor, pt. ii, p. 358. 

2. B«t. ,t Zool. : Characterized by or ex- 
hibiting dimorphism. 

dim pie, $. [A nasalized form of di)Yple, a 
dimiu. from dip (q.v.); hence = a little de- 
pression or dip. (Sheat.y | [DisiBLE.j 
L A little depression or hollow. 

*• The garden poufs dArk Furf.-tce . . . 

Breaks into dimples email and bright" 

W'ordsat'irth : White Doe of liytstone. tv. 

2. A small, natural depression, indentation, 
or hollow on the face, especially on the cheek 
or chin, seen more particulaily in the yooug 
when smiling. 

••The dimple from the cheek of mirth." 

Blair : Wmw. US. 


dim pie, v.t. & i. [Dimple. 5.] 

A. Trans. : To mark with dimples. 

B. fnfraas, To form dimples ; to sink in 
slight hollows, indentations, or depressions. 

“ Run In trail* ports to the dimpling deep* * 

Wordsworth ■ Lventny IKot*. 

dim -pled, a. [Eng. dimpl(e) ; -ed.) 

Marked with or siuking iuto slight hol- 
lows or depressions. 

"Tho dimpled water ■peaks his leulona fear,” 

Thomson Spring, 426. 

2. Marked with dimples on the face. 

*' On each aide her 

Stood pretty dimhled boys, like smiling Cupids " 
Lhakesp. : Antony * Cleopatra, ii. 2. 

dim -pling, pr. par., a., tc s. [Dimple, t'.J 

A. <k B. As pr. par. <£ part trip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As suhst . ; The act or state of sinking 
Into alight hollows or depressions. 

** And praised the pretty dimplinn of bis skin." 

Lea uiuonl i Hermaphrodite. 

* dim -ply, a, [Eng. dimpl(e) ; -p.] Marked 
with or full of dimples; dimpled. 

" As the smooth surface of the dimply flood 
The »Uver-elJH»cieil virgin lightly trod. 

Wnrtott: lirit. 

dim-y-ar'-i-a, s. pL [Gr. 6t = 6i"? (<fis)=tw'ice, 
twofold ; jxu? (nius)=sa muscle, and Lat. ueut. 
pi. adj. sutf. -aria.] 

Zool. : That division of the Conchiferons 
bivalves whose shells are closed by two ad- 
ductor muscles, distinct from each ollmr, as 
the common edible Mussel. [Monomyaria.] 

dlm-y-ar’-i-an, • dim-y-a-ry, a. & s. 

IDimyaria.] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining or belonging to the 
Dimyuria (q.v.). 

B. As suhst. : One of the Dimyaria (q.v.). 
A bivalve with two muscular impressions on 
each valve. 

dim -y-lus, s. [Gr. di = 3t? (dis) = twice, 
twofold, and puAo? (mulos) = a grinder.) 

Pulwont. : A genus of Mole-like animals, 
belonging to the family Talpidie, and founded 
upon remains frum tbe Miocene and later 
Tertiary deposits. 

din, * dene, * dine, * dyn, * dynne, * dune, 

s. [A.S. dyn , dyne ; coga. with Icel. dynr ; 
Dan. don ; .Sw. don = a mmbliog ; Sansc. 
dhnni = a torrent.] A loud and continued 
noise ; a rattling nr clatteiing sound. 

" With dt/i of Mm» wid miustrelsy." 

Word* worth : Wh.te Doe of Rglttone. 1L 

din, v.t. hi. [A.S. dynnan ; Icel. dynja; Dao. 
done; Sw. dona ; Sansc. dJivan.) 

A. Transitive : 

1 1. To strike or stun with a loud continned 
noib>6 ; to harass with clamour. 

-- Rather liva 

To bait thee for bis bread. Anti din your eova 
W iili hungry ci n-a." Otway : Venice Preserved, IL L 

2. To repeat or impress with a lood -con- 
tinued noise. 

“ Dinninq in my «*rs the folly of refusing honours." 
- ~Ftclding : Journey from this World, ch. xxm. 

* B» 1 ntrans. : To aouud with, or as with, a 
din. 

M The gay viol dinning In tho vale." 

Leotard: Loaned, p. 25. 

din, a. [Dun.] Dun ; of a tawny colour. 

“If It be suaila and puddocks they eat. I cauua but 
say he is like !>»» meat ; iu am ua a duckeu, uoV as dry 
as a Fiutruiu bpelilui.' — Laxun <t it net, L 1U7. 

(Il-nar , ,s. [Persian.] A gold coin, the unit of 
value and of account in feervia, identical in 
value with the French franc. 

••In the Oriental series the very rare dimr of a.d 
77, the ftnsL struck with purely Muslim type*, Laa beeu 
acquired.* — Tivwt, August 8, 1874. 

* din-ar-cliy, s. [Gr. 61 = 6i? (dis) = twice, 
twofold, and Jp\ij (archc) = a government.] 
The same as Diarchy (q.v.). 

din-dle, *din-dylle, t’.i. (Dnt tinteUn.) 
To tingle ; to feel a tingling pain. 

“To dindyUe: condol<-ra."~Ca(hoL Any lie ton. 

dm' -die, s. [Dinule, p.] 

Botany : 

1. Sanchus oleracrus, or S. arvensis. 

2. Dandelion. 

dm '-dlinar. pr. par., a., & s. [Dtndle, ».) 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 


C. As snbst. ; A tingling piln or sensation. 

", . . for eare» ache and dualling. '—Lungham: 
Garden of UculVt llSTi/). 


din-dy-mo' ne, «. [Gr., one of tlie names 

of Cybele, from being worshipped on Moont 
Uiniiymus in Galatia.] 

Zool. : A genus of Tiilobites, the typical one 
of the family Dimly mcnidiv (q.v.). 

dm-dy-men -I-daB, s. pi. [Ikit. dindymertt), 
and Icin. pi. adj, sull. -id<e.] 

Zool.: A family of CrusUccana, order Trilo- 
bita. It is identical with the Zcthidn- of Par- 
randc. It has a semi-eiicuhir hend-shield, no 
eyes, tumid cheeks, ten body-rings, with a 
large tail divided into body- rings. Only known 
genus, Dindymene, found in the Silurian rocks 

dine, * dyne, * dynyn, v i. A t. [Fr. diner ; 

O. Fr. tlisuer t from Low Lat. disno ; Hal. 
tlesino, supposed to be from Lat. * ikc/rno , li om 
dectrna i- a supper. Skeat rejects Malm's 
etym. from Lat. * desjejuno = to break oue'8 
last, to breakfast.] 

A, Intravs. : To take dinner; to eat the 
principal meal of tne day. 

** Ha* he dined, caunt thou toll?’'— Shaktsp. .* Corio- 
lanus, v. 2. 

B. Transitive: 

4 To eat, to feed on. 

•* Laborers tlenyed uocht to dyne a day 
Nygbt-olde worte*.’ P. I'.wwmm, 4.417. 

2. To give a diuuer to ; to provide a dinner 
for. 

" Boll this restoring mot lu gea'rous wiua. 

And act be»ide the door the sickly tstuck to dine. 

Dr y den : Virgil : Ooorgtc >v., SW, 480. 

3. To afford room or convenience for dining; 
to accommodate at dinner. 

“ A table massive enough to have dined Johnny Aruj- 
stroug :uid hi* merry iue».’ — ^>co£f. 

If (l) To dine with Duke Humphrey: (See 
extract). 

"This proverb [To dine with Duke I7umphrey] hath 
altered the original m&uiing thereof, tor Ur*t it signi- 
fied ulientl rivers guuartl. to eat by tlie boiunt o. ieed 
by the favour of lUiotlier man, Lr Humphrey, Duke ol 
Gloucester . . . ana »o husiiiLd tnat every man of 
fashion, otherwlM; unprovided, was welcome lo dlue 
with him. But after the death of good Duke Hum- 
phrey jwheu many of liw loriner alimemen were at a 
loss lor a meal's meat) this proverb Uni alter Its copy ; 
to dine with Duke Humphrey lmi*ortnig to be d im«A 
les.'i. Puller : It orthies ; London. 

(2) To dine out : To dine at another person’i 
homse ; to dine away from home. 


dine, s. [Dine, v.] 

* i, A dinner. 

2. Diuaer-time. 

" \Ve twa hae paldTt 1’ the hun^ 

Frae uiumineun till dine.'' 

linn is: A aid Lang Syne. 

din'-er, ». (Eng. d<7»(r) ; -er.) 

1. One who dines, or takes dinner. 

*2. [Dinner.) 

"Diner, meale ; disner.” — Pah grave. 

dlner-oilt, s. One who habitually dines 
away Iroin Inmie ; oue \\bo is lrequently in- 
vited out to dinner. 

* dm-et-ic-al, a. (Gr. iivrjriKos (dinit ikos\ 
Hum 6ipew (dined) — to move rapidly.] Whirl- 
ing round, spinning as on an axis. 

“ It hath also A diaetieul niotiou, anil rowls uj»n its 
Own poles, '—lirounie : Vulgar AVrou/'j, hk. vL, ciu T. 

*dixig, a. [Digne.) Worthy. 

•• I pray the. hcuaml vp my hand la, ^ 

And be thy welebelomt mder ding. 

Do., gins : Ysrgd, 179, 10. 

* ding, * deng, * dingc, * dyng, * dyngo, 
* dyngen (pa. t. * dung, * dong, * dumj), v.t, 
A i. [A.S. ' denegau; cogn. with Icel. dcugja 
^ to hammer ; Dan. daiuye ; Sw. duiiga = to 
bang.) 

L Transitive: 

L To strike, to beat. 

•• Hi* SOU with courses for to d>rngf 

Seven Sages, 2.&5S. 

2. To throw with violence, to dash down. 

••Whom there chairet wheeles downs dioges." 

Piutsr. I’». gU ; JDteid xiL 

3. To pierce, to strike through. 

•• Scho . . . dang his self with aue dagger to tbs 
heart. ‘ — Bellendetif ' Citron., hk. ii... cli xiv. 

4. To drive, to thrust out, to expel. 

" The valiant Grieks forth free thnir rniu» dang * 
Letleitdene : Virtue A Vyce ; Krcg, L 48 

5. To drive or knock in ; to burst (generally 
followed by in). 

“The cnusewAjr w*a railed frae the Netberbow to tbe 
Stinkiug Style, with stakes of timber dang in Lh« 
eniL ' — Spalding : Trouhl s. L 25. 


boil, btfjt; poiit. Jtfftrl; cat. 5 eU, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin. as; expect. Xenophon, exist. ph_ t 
_tiaa = shan. -tlon. -sion = shun ; -tion. -sion = zhun. -tious, -cions, -sleus - shus. -hie, -die, ic. - b?!. doL 
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6. To beat, to subdue, to overcome, 

” We'll ding Jock o' ibiwatou L'leugii uow, after a* 1 " 
— Scott : Uuy Manncrmg, cli. xxxviii. 

7. To excel, to surpass. 

" Far da ng the brightest beaiitle* otf the green. * 
Ferguson : Poems, li. 2. 

8. To urge, to press. 

” When the algne was offered to him [ Aliazl l>e 
famuli, ami dung on him, hee would not huuo It” — 
Bruce Eleven Sermons, E 8, 0. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To bit, to strike, to beak 

"The gleyuieu on tlio tabour dingo," 

Jluvelok, 2.829. 

2. To drive. 

" The hale *ehoure hoppla nml ding** 

In turd is Bchald, and bniyw here uud thare." 

Dougins Virgil, 3o2, S. 

8. To rush violently, to attack fiercely. 

" Thau thai, that saw sua sndiiuly 

l li ur fuyu dung on tliulm, war *i rnd. 

Tout thai uabait tu help thaiui had." 

Harbour, xlv. 439. 

4. To fall or descend heavily, as rain or 
snow. 

5. To bluster, to bounce. 

M lie huffs and iltngt, because we will not spend the 
Uttie we have left, to get him tho title of lord Strut." 
— Arbuthnot, 

U (1) T «i ding back : To beat back ; applied 
to a state of warfare. 

"But all tbir arguments misgave this nohl • mar- 
quis ; for the earls come lu, and were dung buck 
again."— Spalding, 1L 17. 

(2) To be dung by : To he confined by some 
ailment. 

(3) To ding doun : To overthrow. 

" The toun 

Wes takyn thus, and dougyu dourt" 

Barbour, lx. 47a 

(4) To ding off, nr aff: To drive from. 

" Qnhilk maau fully achupe tlmlm to with stand 
At tlie coist sydo, uud dung tlinytn rfftlie laud." 

Douglas : Virgil, 825, 8 

(5) To ding on: It is used impersonally, and 
applied to rain, hail, or snow. 

** Upon the "rd of October In the afternoon there fell 
out iu Murray a great lain, dinging cm night and day.” 
— Spa Id in j : T rouble*, i. 59. 

(6) To ding oneself: To vex oneself about 
anything. (Scotch.), 

(7) To ding out : 

(a) To expel. 

"Sen the Britonia war common ennymes halth to 
Bcottia and Pichtia, Mrce is to tbaym to be reemiselU 
[reconciled] or ellis to be schamfully doung out of 
Albion."— HeUendcne : Cron., bk. i. 7 a. 

(b) To frustrate, to defeat. 

" I am hopeful that the bottom of their shall 
be dung out. '—Dailhc: l.ette ri. iL 68. 

(8) To ding over : To overturn, to overthrow, 
to overcome. 

•* Then Ajax, wba alone gainstood 
Gods, Trojans, sword and fire, 

See him that cudna be o'crcome 
Dung o'er by Ms ain ire.’* 

Poems in the Buchan Dialect, p. 3& 

(9) To ding throw : To pierce ; to run through 
the body. 

" He dang hym throw the body with ane swerd afore 
the alter of Sancte John.” — Bellenilene : Cron., Lk, w. , 
cb. ix. 

(10) To ding to i ledc : To kill with repeated 
strokes. 

" Sone entrit thai quhar Sotheroune elepand war, 
Apou ihaim set with strakis sad and sur ; 

Feill feekis tbar thai frelis d mg to dede." 

Wallac e, vii. 435. MS. 

(11) To ding up: To break up, to force open. 
"At the ludgings chosen men were plantit to ding 

up durres and bring out prisonerls."— Hist. James the 
8ext, p. 147. 

* ding-ding, s. A term of endearment. 

“ Loe, heere I come a woing my ding-ding ** 

Tragedy of II off man (1611). {Hares . ) 

ding dong, s. kculv. 

A. As substantive: 

1. A red 1 1 plication of ding, intended to re- 
present the souud of bells. 

** 1*11 begin it — Ding dong, bell 
Ding dong, bell " 

Shake*]*. : Merchant of Venice, iii. 2. 

2. llorol. : A striking arrangement in which 
two hells of different tones are used and struck 
in succession to mark the quarter-hours. 

B. As adv. : Pell-mell, helter-skelter. 

‘•Falling down helter-skelter, ding dong.”— Sterne : 

The Fragment, ch. ii. 

* ding-thrift, s, A spendthrift ; one who 
ding< or drives away thrift, that is prudence 
and economy, 

** No. but because the dlng-thrif now Is poors, 

And knowen not where i‘ th' world to borrow more." 

Herrick : ICorfc*. p. 186. 

• dinged, po. par. k a. [Dincj.] 


dinged work, s. Work embossed by 
blows which depress one surface and raise tlm 
other. [Chasino.] 

din ghy, dinghi, dingbee, dingey, *. 

[Aluhralla dinge, dunge.] 

Nautical: 

1. A row-boat of the Iloogly, which pro- 
bably gave the name, to the little jolly-boat of 
the merchant-service, mentioned below. 

2. A bout of Hum lay, propelled by paddles, 
and having one mast and a settee-sail. 

3. An extra boat of a ship fur common uses. 
It is clinker-built, from twelve to fourteen 
feet long, and has a Warn one-third of its 
length. The name is also applied, on the 
Thames especially, to any ainall rowing-boat 
not outrigged. 

"Th-* water living found partly freoh, Mr. Chaffer* 
took the dingey mid went up two or three miles, 
Darwin : Voyage round the World. |)87u), ch. vln,, p. 63. 

din gl Iy (1), adv. [Eng. ding?/ ; . hg .] In a 
dingy, soiled, or dirty mmiiicr or state. 

* din gi ly (2), adv. [LMno, v.J Forcibly. 

"Do confute bo dingily the eenteneo and Baying of 
Floribell Phdpet : IVorA*. p. 370. {Davies ) 

din -gi ness, s. [Eng. dingy ; -nm.] The 
quality or state of being dingy. 

". . . the tlinginesi of the colour."— G- It Ilcdgrore, 
In Cassette Technical Educator, lit. IL, p. 267. 

'ding fiig (1), pr. jxtr., a., k s. iDino, v .] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particij). a d.j. : (.See 
tho verb). 

C. .ds subst. ; The act of striking ; a stroke, 
a blow. 

"He schal be dungun with mani dlngmgs —W y- 
clijfe : Apolog., p. 37. 

ding' mg (2), s. [From the sound.] The 
ringing of a bell. 

"The occurseu dinging of the dustman's bell. ’—IF 
Irving: Sketch Hook. {Davies.) 

din’-gle, s. [A variant of dimfjlc and dimple 
(q.v.).J A dell, a bollow, or valley between hills. 

" Both field mid forest, dingle. cliff and dell. 

And solitary hearth, the signal kuew.' - 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, iii. L 

dingle-dangle, a. [A reduplicate of 
Dancle, v. (q. v.).] Hanging pendulous or 
loosely ; dangling. 

" By dingle ... he understands boughs hanging 
dingle-d mgle over the edge of the dell. — IPa rton 
Hates on Milton. 

din-gle, v.i. [Dinule, Dinle ] To shake, 
to tremble ; to be put into a vibrating motion. 

". . . garriug the verystane-and-limo wa s dingle wi* 
his screech ings." — 9v.o« ; Waverley, ch. xllv. 

din' go, $. [A native word.] 

Zool. : Canis Dingo, the Australian dog, an 
animal of a wolf-like appearance. It is, in all 
probability, not a true native of the island, 
but an importation. It is remarkable as being 
the only mammal not belonging to the group 
of Marsupials (Kangaroos, Wombats, <tc.) 
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found in the island. It approaches the Shep- 
herd’s Dog in appearance : the head is elon- 
gated, the forehead flat, and the ears short 
and erect, or slightly inclined forwards. Tin- 
body is thickly covered with bair of two kinds 
—the one woolly and grey, the other silky and 
of a deep yellow or fawn colour It seldom 
barks or growls if irritated, but erects the 
hairs of its whole body like bristles, and 
becomes furious. Owing tu the ravages com- 
mitted by it among sheep, endeavours have 
been made to exterminate the race, and it 
in now only to be found in the interior of 
the island. 

din‘-£y> «. [Eng. dung ; -y.] 

1. Dirty, soiled. 


2. Of a dusky, soiled, or dim colour; faded. 

’• Fresh female* may frequently be Been paired with 
buttered, faded, or dingy untie*.' -^-Darwin : Detenu gf 
Man, ck. xi., 4W, 4<Jl. 

• dingyie, v.f. [Dkion.] To deign. 

*'. . . Me wall ga vlalt Ilia maaoula, and w&ld not 
dingyie himself toga from hi* galkrlo to Ms hftll for 
he ring of i aerUioiK-."— Knox ; Letter to the Faithful in 
London (Life, L »W). 

din Ing, pr. jHir., a., k ». [Dink, v.) 

A .k B. As pr. par. £ jxirticip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of taking diuner. 

dining chamber, s. A dining-room. 

" 1 cftiuo im BOoiicr Into the ditiin-i-charnber, hut b* 
steps me to her trencher and nteaLsher capon * leg."— 
Shakcsp. : Two (Jentlemcn, Iv. 4. 

dining-hall, s. A dining-room. 

dining room, s. The room in a house 
in which the principal meals arc taken. 

•* Prudence took them Into a dining-room, where 
atood n i«lr of excellent vlrgluala. liunyan : Pil- 
grim's Progress, pt, li. 

din ite, s. [Nnmed after Prof. Dini , its diB- 
covcrcr, and Eng. sufl. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. ; An inodorous fragile mineral, occur- 
ring in an aggregation or druse of crystals, 
with the appearance of ice, but with a yellow 
tinge. It occurs in lignite deposits at Lunl- 
giana, in Tuscany. (Dana.) 

di ni tro , in compos. [Prcf, di=twice, two- 
fold, and Eng. ntfro- (q.v.).] 

Chew. : Applied to compounds in whicli the 
radical (NOo)' is contained twice, having re- 
placed two atoms of hydrogen, as Diuitro- 
benzene, C 6 H 4 (NOo) 2 . 

dinitro-phenol, s. 

Chem, : Nitrophenesic acid, C c n 4 (N0 2 )20. 
Obtained by the action of nitric acid on 
phenol. It crystallizes in yellow prismatic 
crystals, which melts at 104 It is slightly 
soluble in water, but dissolves m alcoliol. 

dink, a. [Ger. ding = gay.]. Neat, tidy, trim. 

“My lady's dink, my ladj^B drest, 

The flower and fancy oer the »eat" 

Hums • My Lady's Down. 

dink, v.t, [Dink, o.] To deck, or dress out 

"Ye may stand there, dinked out and dished forth a 
willing mouthfou to some gomerai " — BladiwootTs 
Magazine, Nov., 1 8 JO. p. 164. 

dink-ly,ady. [Eng. dink; 4y.) Neatly. 

"They stand sae dinJ.ly. rank and file." 

It. Uaitoway : Poems, p. 163. 

dinle, dinnlc, 5. [Dinle, r.) 

1. A vibration, a tingling. 

2. A thrilling sensation, as ap plied to the 
mind. 

" Ane aye thinks at the first dinnlc o’ the sentence." 
Scott: Ueart of Midlothian, ch. ixv. 

dinle, dynle, v.i. [Cf. Dut. tintekn.} 
[Dixdle.] 

1. To tremble, to shake. 

" The large are did retriUug with the rasche. 

The hr ay is dynft' and all doun can dusche.'* 

Douglas ; V trgil, 294, 80. 

2. To make a great noise. 

" The birnand towris doun rollis with aue rusche. 

Qahil all the heuynnys dgnUt With ti c dusche/ 

Douglas : Virgil, £96. S5. 

3. To tingle. 

dm mont, v dil mond, s. [Etym. uncer- 
tain.] A wether in the second year, or rather 
from the first to the second shearing, 

“ Kehliis and dailK gylmyrs and ddmondisP— 
Compl. of Scotia nd, p. 103. 

din-na, v. k neg. [A Scots enntr. of do nor.J 
Do not. 

•"And the morn’s aabbatt too.’ aaid the querist. * t 
ditiua ken what will be done.' “—Scott : Guy Manner- 
ing, ch. \xxii. 

dm-na good, din na-gude, a. [A Scots 
contr. ot do no guod.] Worthless, disreput- 
able, good for nothing. 

"The wee hit prodigal, dinnnoood lassie that w»* 
hcTc '—Hroitmte of Hodtbeck, iL 163. 

dinned, pa. par. or a. [Din, v.] 

* din' ner, v.i. [Dinner, s.] To dine. 

"Ken ye whs dinner d on our Bessy’s baggies!"— 
Jacobite Belies, ii. 1<XV 

din ner, * dencr, * diner, * dyner, 
* dyneer, * dynere, s. [Tr. diner, O. Fr. 
disner = t o dine; the infin. being used sub- 
stantively.] 


Qite, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, eamol, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p6t, 
or, wore, wolf, work. who. son : mute, cdh, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Sjfrrlan. se, 00 = e ; oy = a. au = kw. 


dinnerle88 — dintless 
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1. The principal meal of the day, corre- 
■pondingto the deinvoi>'ileij>non)o( theGreeks, 
and the ccetia of *’i<j Romans. It is eaten 
at various times Irom mid-day to evening. 
[Dinner-hour.) 

Let me not stay a Jot for dinner ; go. get it ready." 

— Shakesp. ; Lear, i. 4. 

2. A feast, an entertainment. 

dinner-hour, $. The hour at winch one 
dines ; the time act apart tor dinner. In 
medimval times, and indeed up to the end of 
last century, the usual hour was about mid- 
day. Since then the hour has gradually 
become later, till now from six p.m. to eight 
p.m. is the usual hour among the wealthier 
classes. 

•'The boats being hauled oo shore at our dinner- 
hour, we were admiring from the distance of lialf-a- 
ml!e a perpendicular cliff of ice ." — Dartoin Voyage 
Round the World (1870), cb. x_. p. 224. 

dinner-time, a. The same as Dinner- 
hour (q.v.). 

"At dinner - time we lauded among a party of 
Fuegiaus ."— Da rwin : Voyage Round the World (1870). 
ch. x.. p. 218. 

don'-ner-less, a* [Eng. dinner; dess.] With- 
out dinner. 

" To dine with Duke Humphrey, importing to be 
dinnerless." ~ Fuller : Wort hie*; London. 

*din -ner-ly, «■ [Eng. dinner ; ~ly.] Apper- 
taining to dinner ; attending upon dinner. 

"Agent, of her majesties privi-chamber coming to 
a merry recorder of London, about some state affaire, 
met him hy chance in the street going to dinner to 
the lord mAior. and proffered to deliver him his en- 
charge, hut the dinnerly officer was so hasty on his 
way that he refused to heare him. poasting him over 
to another season, the gent notwithstanding still 
urged him to audience, without discovering either 
who he was or what ho would ” — Copley <’ UV», Fit*, 
and Fancies (1614). (JVarei.) 

* dln'-ner-y, a. [Eng. dinner; -y.] Pertain- 
ing to dinner. 

"The dinnery atmosphere of the salle- 8-manger." 
Mrs, Qatkell: Curious if True. (Davies.) 

din'-nle, v. <fc s. [Dinle.] 
din-nous, a. [Eng. din; -cuts.) Noisy. 

"Ye're haudin' up your vile dinnous gomvich i' the 
wuds here ." — Saint Patrick, li. 357. 

di-no-bry-i'-na, s. pi. [Gr. ilvo? (dinot) = 
a whirling, a round area ; fipvov (bruon) = a 
kind of seaweed, and Lat. neut. pi. adj. euff. 
-turn] 

Zool. : A family of Infusoria. It contains 
two genera, Dinobryon and Epi pyxis. 

di-nob-ry-on, s. [Dino^ryina.] 

Zool. : A genus of Infusoria, the typical one 
of the family Dinobrvma. It is distinguished 
from Epipyxis by an interior red pigment-spot 
and a nagelliform filament. There are four 
species. 

di-no c'-er -as, s. [Gr. Scipo* (dnnos) =■ ter- 
rible, and K(pa<; (keras) = a horn, pi. utpara 
(kcrata).j 

Palceont . : A genus of Mammalia, order 
Dinocerata (q.v.). 

di-no- 5 er'-a-ta, s. pi. [PI. of Mod. Lat. 
dinoceras (q.v.).] 

Palceont. : An order of Mammalia having on 
each of the four feet five well-developed toes, 
each termioated by a hoof. There are three 
pairs of horn cores. No upper incisors ; upper 
canines assuming the form of long tusks 
directed downwards. The species are large 
mammals fiom the Eocene of North America. 
Prof. Cope ranks the Dinoeerata as an aberrant 
group of Uugulata, while Prof. Marsb considers 
them a distinct order intermediate between the 
Perissodactyle Ungulata and the Proboscides 

di no-char'-i-dce, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. dino* 
char(is); Lat. fem. pi. adj. sulT. -ida*.] 

Zool. : A family of loricated free-swimming 
Rotifers, with three genera. 

di-noch'-a-ris, s, [Gr. Slvo* (dtnos) = a 
whirling, and x<ipis (charis) — grace, pleasure.) 

Zool. : A genus of Rotatoria, the type of 
the family Dinocharidie. The lorica is va9e- 
ehaped, with projecting plates, or dorsal 
spines ; head retractile, eye single ; foot and 
toes very long, the former bearing spines. 
There are three species. 

■ din om'-io, a. [Gr. Si = Sis ( dis ) = twice, 
twofold, and vo/no* (nowos) = a pasture, a 
region.] 


Bot. : A term applied to a group of plants 
which occurs in two of the aix great divisions 
of the globe. ( Balfour : Botany , § 1,151.) 

din-oph'-is, s. [Gr. 8< ivo? (deinos) = strange, 
dreadful, ami o<£i* (pphis) = a snake.) 

Palceont. : A genus of Ophidia, formed for 
the reception of a gigantic eoostriciing ser- 
pent from the Tertiary rocks of the United 
States. 

din oph y sis, s [Gr. 5«ivos ( deinos ) = 
fltrange, dreadful, and 4*6(7 is (phusi$) = nature.l 
Zool. : A genus of Infusoria belonging to 
the family Peridiniidie. They are marine. 
There extends down the body a folded crest 
or fringe, like that of Stentor, except that it is 
a part of the carapace. A crown of cilia exists 
round the neck, and a longer flagelliform 
filament. 

di-nor'-m dse, di nor-mth -i d», s. pi. 

[Mod. Lat. dinorn(is), and Lat. fem. pi. adj. 
euff. -idfe.] 

Ornith. : A family of fossil Ratite birds 
found in New Zealand, ami believed to be 
akin to the Strntliionidse, or Ostriches. Chief 
genera, Dinornis and Palapteryx. The natives 
called these birds Moas. They have the wing9 
useless for flight, their place, however, being 
supplied by strong cursorial feet. They occur 
in the Post-Tertiary of Recent deposits in 
New Zealand. Type, Dinornis (q.v.). [Moa.] 
There are other species from the European 
Miocene. 

di nor nis, dei-nor nis, 5 . [Gr. fcivot 
(deinos) = strange, unusual . . . fearful, terrible, 
dreadful, and opvn (ornis) = a bird.) 

Ornith. : A genus of fossil birds, founded 
by Prof. Owen, and published by him in Nov., 
1839, with much sagacity, on the authority of 
the fragment of a 
femur brought from 
New Zealand. Sub- 
sequent discoveries 
have brought to 
light several species 
of Dinornis. and 
some allied genera. 

Dinornis giganteus 
was from ten to 
eleven or twelve 
feet high, or one- 
third higher than 
the tallest ostrich ; 

D. struthicides waa 
seven feet, or the 
height of an ostrich 
of moderate size ; D. 
drotnioides five feet, dinornis. 

or that of the eiuu ; 

and D. duliformis four feet, or between the 
cassowary and the dodo. The Maories say 
that these birds co-existed with their an- 
cestors, and bones, with the fragment of an 
egg-shell apparently burnt, found by Mr. 
Walter Mantcll, seem to confirm the belief. 
(Quar. Jour. Geol. Soc ., iv. 225-241 ; vi. 319- 
342, «$ic.) 

di'-no-saur, * dei no^saur, s. [Dino- 
a auria.) A member of the sub-order Dino- 
sauria. 

. . in the Dinosaur it may be a question."— 
Hiucley, In Quar. Jour, Geol. Hoc., xxvi. (1870), 27. 

di-no-sau'-ri a^ * dei nd-sau'-ri-a, $. pi. 

[Gr. (< deinos ) = strange, unnatural, . . . 

fearful, terrible, dreadful, and aavpos ( sauros ), 
or cravpa ( saura ) = a lizard.] 

Palceont. : A tribe or sub-order of Reptiles 
established by Herman von Meyer in 1832, 
and subsequently called by him Pacliypodes, 
or Pachypoda. In 1841 Professor Owen gave 
them the name which they still retain, Dino- 
sauria. Huxley places them as one of two 
sub-orders under his order Ornithoscelida 
[Ornithoscelida], and thus defines them : 
Cervical vertebrae short, femur as long as or 
longer than the tibia. Huxley divides them 
into three families : the Megalosaurida?, the 
Scelidosauridae, and the lguanodontidae (q.v.). 
(Quar. Jour. Geol. Soc., xxvi. (1870) 1-51.) 

di no-sau'-ri an, * dei-nd-sau'-riaja, 

a. & s. [Mod. La’t. dinosauria), and Eug. adj. 
suff. -an.) 

A. As adj. : Pertaining or belonging to the 
Dinosauria. 

"... a thoroughly dinosaninan aspect."— Quar. 
Jour. Geol. Soc., xxiv. 48. 



B. As subst. : A memher of the euh-order 
Dinosauria. (Owen: Report on British Fossil 
Reptiles, 1841.) 

di no-thoTo, s. [Dinotherium.J Any 
individual of the fossil genus L> i noth cri urn 
(q.v.). 

di no-ther'-i-ura, s. [Gr. Set r<>* (deinos) 
— , . . terrible, and deploy (thcrion) - a beast, 
a wild animal.] 

Palaiont . : A genus of fossil mammals gener- 
ally refeired to the order Proboscidea, or 
to the order Cetacea. Dinotherium gigarp- 
teum, of which the entire skull and lowe* 
jaws were found in Miocene sand at Ep 
pelsheim on the Rhine by Klipstein, air. 
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were described by Kaup, was apparently 
larger than the elephant. Its tuska, which 
projected from the lower jaw, curved down- 
wards, and were used by the animal, which 
was semi-aquatic, to support its head upon 
the sli ore. Lt is believed that it had a short 
flexible trunk. 


din -ox'-ide, S. [See def.l An erroneous form 
of dioxide (q.v.). 


din' some, o. [Eng. din ; -sow] Noisy, 
dinning. 


dint, * dent, * dunt, * dynt, • dyntte, * 

[A.S. dynt; eogn. with Icel. dyntr = a dint 
dynta = to diut ; Sw. dial, dunt = a stroka 
dunta = to at like.) 


I. Literally : 

1. A blow, a stroke. 

" At a dint be slow them thre." BaveJok. 1.807. 

2. The mark, dent, or indentation caused by 
and remaining after a blow. 

" From KAbibouokka's forehead. 

From his suow -besprinkled tresses, 

Drops of sweat fell fast aud heavy. 

Muklug dints upon the ashes " 

Longfellow : Song of Hiawatha, 1L 

* II. Figuratively : 

I, A blow, a calamity. 

*• Thurrh Adamess gllltess dinnt, 

Wasa all maimkiun thurrhwuudedd." 

Ormulutn. 4 . 290 . 


2. Power, force. 

" O, now you weep : and, I perceive, you feel 
The dint of pity. 

Shakesp. .* Julius Ccesar, lii. 1. 


H By dint of: By means of, by the power or 
force of. 

"Alone able to make these discoveries hy dint <0 
ntunnif—Bolingbroke : Essays, iii- ; Monotheism. 


dint, * dunten, * dynt, v.t. & i. [Dynt, »-I 

A. Transitive: 

• I. To best, to strike, to drive with blows. 

•• Dunt the develes thider in.” 

Metrical DomUies, p. xil. 

2. To make a dint, indentation, or hollow 
in ; to dent. 

•• There’s blood upon that dinted sword, 

A stain its steel can never lose " 

Byron . The Giaour. 

3. To impress deeply. 

•* Fall foul the hand which bends the steel 
Around the courser's thundering heel : 

That e'er shall diur a sable wound 
On fair Glamorgan's velvet ground.*" 

Scott : Forma n Horseshoe, L 

* B. Intrans. : To strike, to beat, to hit. 

" Doughtily dyntand on mule* and on etede." 

Towneley Mysteries, p. 28A 

dlnt'-iid, pa. par. or a. [Dint.) 


dlnt'-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Dint, v.] 

A. & B. vis pr. par. & particip. adj. : (Se« 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of striking, beating, 
or indenting. 

dint ’-less, a. [Eng. dint ; -/ess.) Without, 
or free from any dints. 

"Veiling with hushed softness its dlntless 'rock*.**— 
Rus kin. 


boil, bo^; poilt, cat, 5ell, chorus, 9 htn, ben^h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph t , 

-dan, -tian = sham -Uon, -sion = shun ; -tlon, -§ion - zhiin. -cions, -tlous, -sious = shds. -ble, -die, &c. - b?l, dd- 
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°df nu mer-a'-tion, s. [Lit. dinnmeralio , 
in mi tUuuuwruLits, p.t. par. of dinnn^ro = to 
count tjp.J Tlie act of numbering or couuting 
out singly. 

di 69^6 san, a. & e. [Fr. diociaain ; 8p. h 
ltd. UiucCMtio ; Flirt, diecesano, from Low 
Lat. tl urcesaitus.) I Diocese.] 

A. .t» tulj . : Of or pertaining to a diocese. 

•'Klthur iiy dlncetan or provincial *yuo<ia. 
ntrtn ' i)'j S.yjil url, p. 18 & 

B. .Is substantive .* 

1. One who lias ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
over a diocese ; the bishop of a diocese. The 
term iliocesnn is more limited than bishop , the 
latter including all 1 lie peculiar functions of 
the episcopate, while the former has reference 
only to the hounds iu which these functions 
shall he exercised. 

f 2. (PI.): Clergy having any dignity In a 
diocese 

" Th* bishops sold to the eunit^s. find to other eccte- 
elastb.s. tiiolr diocrmna. this liberty." — Uryuhart ' 
Rab. l tit. hit IL, cl*. vlL (uoto). 

diocesan coart, *. 

Eccfcs. : A consistorial or consistory. 

di o- 9 ese, • di-o-clse, * di-o-cysc, «. 

[Fr. 1 liocese.; Lat. d itreesis, from Gr. itoifcijiriv 
(dioU.csis) = housekeeping, Rdininistratinn ; 
AioiKtuj ( dioikeo ) = to keep house, to manage : 
<h = <bd (dia) = through, and oT«e W ( oiked = to 
inhabit ; o<*o? (oikos)-d house; Fort, diocese; 
ltal. A Sp. diocesi.] 

1. The temtorial district or portion of the 
Chureh forming the spiritual jurisdiction of a 
bishop. 

** Tim bishops of sovsml extensive diaceirt were nbte 
to re n*rt to ulm tliot not a single dissenter w«is U» l>e 
found wiehiu their Jurisdiction . "— JtucunUiu Hut. 
£nj.. cli. 1. 

* 2. A division, a district, a province. 

** He . . . bad In every dlocyte a dyuerse oam*.”— 
Sir T. Mare: Work*. p. 2U. 

H Even as early as the New Testament 
history we find some plain indications of the 
rise of the diocesan evstem, in t tie cases 
respectively of James, Bishop of Jerusalem ; 
Timothy, Bishop of Ephesus ; Titus, of Crete : 
to whom may be added the Angels or Bishops 
of toe .Seven Churches in Asia. These were 
rest lent in cities, and had jurisdiction over 
the churches and inferior clergy in those 
cities, and probably in Die country adjacent. 
To these episcopal districts or bishoprics the 
name of Diocese waa not given till the be- 
ginning of the fourth century. Previously to 
that period they were denominated Parnchia. 

lJ incest** retain this primitive inclining, indi- 
cjitum Hie territories nf jurisdiction of bishops 
in the Horn. in Catholic ami Protect. int Epis- 
copal Clin relics. Knell of the .States of the 
Aiiiei icmi L’nioii jio«scfvses one or more dioceses 
cf eneh of these churches, while tliey are 
nuaiemu? in (went Britain mid Ireland. 

II For the dilfcrenee between diocese and 
bishopric, see Bishopric. 

# di-6-9es8-aer. a. [Diocese.] One who 
belongs to a diocese. 

** Partahonora or dlocesenen.” — Bacon, 

c di'-o- 9 ess, s. [Diocese.] 

dtl-dc'-le-a (pi. di-dc'-le-ce), «. [Named 
after Diodes Carystiuus, an ancient Greek 
botanist.] 

Botany : 

1. Sing ; A genus nf papilionaceous plants, 
the typical one or the sub-tribe Diodea: (ip v.). 

2. PI. (Diocle* p): A sub-tribe of papiliouaeeous 
plants, tribe Phaseoleie. 

£)i- 6 -cle -tlan, a. A a. [Lat. DiocbtLanus.] 

A. A* 571 *l. : The name of one of the 
Roman eni[ierors. prncl.iimed at Chalcedon, 
in a i» 28 b In Ins reign took place one of 
the erne lest persecutions of the Christians. 
Re was originally a private soldier. He re- 
signed the sovereignty in a.d 30a, tmd died 
nine years after. 

B. ^s tulj. : (See the compounds). 

Diocletian era, s. 

Chron. : An era used by Christian writers 
until the introduction of the Christian era in 
the six tli century, and still employed by the 
Abyssinia 11 s and Copts. It dates rnuii the 
day on which Diocletian wan pm< tinned 
Emperor (August *29, *2S4), and is also railed 
the Era nf Maityrs. from the persecution of 


dinnmeration—dionysiao 


Christiana in tuo last year of Ida reign. 
( Haydn , Ac.) 

Diocletian window, s. 

Arch.: A Venetian window. 

di-oo-ta he-dral, a. [Gr. i< = At? (dU) = 
twice, twuiold. and Eng. octahedral (q.v.).] 

Crystntlog. : Having the form nf au octahe- 
dral prism with tetraJiedral summits. 

di ed -l a, a. [Gr. it = itd (dla) = through, 
across, and uJd? (luxlos) — a way.] 

Pot. : A genus of plants, consisting of trail- 
ing shrubs or herbs, with small white flowers, 
natural order Etnliincciu. 'I liey are natives nf 
the warm parts or America and Africa. 'Hie 
name is derived from many of the species 
growing by the roadside. 

di' o-ddn, s. [Gr. it — At ? (d£$) = twice, two- 
fold, and oAoiiv ( odous) t gemt. o^oyro? (odontos) 
= a tooth. J 

1 chth y . : A genus nf teleostean fish, family 
Gym nod* intes, order Plertognathi, deriving 
tlirir name from the fact that the ivory-clad 
teiminatioiis of the jaws allow no suture, and 
the fish thus appear to possess but two teeth. 
Tlie body, ns in other members of the •iiiiilv, 
can 1 >e inflated with air till the creature floats 
on the surface of the water under side upper- 
most ; it Is likewise covered wifh ossifications 
iu the skin, each with a jwiir of lateral roots 
and a stiff, movable, erectile spine. The ro- 
tundity of these fish when distended has earned 
for them tlie name of Globe-fish, or Prickly 
Glolie-llsli (Orbcs epiittux of the French), in 
addition to the designations Foreupiim-tish 
nnd Sea JJedgenog, suggested by the numemus 
spines. The lour species of DioJon are found 
in all the Seas between tlie Tropics, ui id range 
to tlie Cape of Good Ilnpe The largest speci s 
(Diodon hystrh r) attains the leugtli of two 
feet six inches. The food of Dimlnn uoosbts 
of orustai-eaiiM and sea-weeds, for the tritura- 
tion of wlucdi its jaws are adtiiimhly adapted. 
This genus has by some naturalists beeu made 
the type of a family Diodoutidie. 

di-o-dou ti-dae, *. pi. [Mod. Lat. diodon ; 
t connective, and Lat. fern. adj. pi. an If. -idte, J 

h'ht’iy. : A familvof tblics, of whicli Dio.lon 
is tlie type. It belongs t<> the order Teleostei,* 
and the sub-order Plectoguathi. 

dl ce - 91 -a, ». [Gr. At = Jiv(d£s>= twice, two- 
fold, uml otKov (oi/.o.s) =. a house.] 

Bot. : The twenty-second class in the Lin- 
mean system. It comprehends those plants 
which have the sfaiitinifcnmsaud pistillil'crous 
flowers on sejiarate individuals. 

di-ce‘- 9 ious, di ce -91 an, a. fMod. I^at. 
diux(ia), and Eng. adj. suff. -oils, -tunj 

1. Bot.: A term applied to unisexual plants, 
6 ii cli as the willow and hemp, iu which the 
stnmini Tennis and pistillilerous flowers are ou 
Be]>anit« individuals. 

•'Mouoectoa* nnd dicecinu t tilimta ore prodaced by 
the 8 U|»pr»i 8 luii Ilf tlie e^uksutitil uryaa* of tue fluwera.’' 
— B tl / .ur • Untn. 1 y , a b46. 

2. Zool. : A term H[>]died to those animals 
in which tlw sexes aie di-itinot: that is, those 
iu which the ovum is produced hy one in- 
dividual \ female) and tlie s|>erinatozo«nd by 
another (male;. It is opposed to Monoecious 
(q.v.). 

dI-ay- 91 -OUS ly, adv. [Eog. dioecious (q. v.) ; 

-ly - 1 

Bot. : Inadicecions manner; having stamens 
or pistils iu difleieut plants. 

diced ously -hermaphrodite, a. 

Bot.: Hermaphrodite, but yet not having 
pei feet atuneuaaud pistil iu anyone mdividLul 
flower, 

t di ce - 9 ious - ness, s. [Eng. duwntms. 
-n«ss.J The quality or state of being dnecious. 

tdlce'- 9 ism, «. [Mod. Lat. dirrc(ia), ami 
Eng, sufl'. -ism.] The same as Dkeciousness 

(‘iv). 

Di og'-en es, *. [Gr ] Tlie name of a cele- 
hinted Greek philosopher, a native of Sinope. 
H« was the di ciple of A 111 isthenes, the 
founder of the Lvuir school of philosophy. 
He was lmrii in b.l*. 413 Hia utter disregani 
of all the cmiVHiiieiices and comforts of life 
caused him gieat notoriety. He woie a coarse 


cloak, and lodged hi a tub or cask. In bis old 
age, when sailing » Athens to /Kgina. he 
was captured hy pira t ■ and carried to Crete, 
where ho vvas sold as .. slave to a wealthy 
Corinthian, named Xciiia«les, who made him 
tutor of his children, and eventually gave 
Imii his freedom, lie died at Corinth, u"c. 323. 

Diogenes' crab, «. 

Znot. : a species of Cienoblta «o called 
from its habit of making its 1 evidence in a 
sliell, as Diogenes did in bis tun. It is a 
Dative of the \V<-st Indies, and somewhat 
resembles the Hermit-crab. 

Diogenes' cup, s. 

Aiuit. : The cup-like eavitv of the hand, 
formed by bending the mctacar|ial bone of the 
little finger. It derives its name from the 
story that Diogem-s, seeing a boy drinking 
water (rom the palm of his hand, threw away 
his cup as a useless luxuiy, aud used his hand 
for drinking ever after. 

di oi co-, in compos. [Gr. 5i = 6ic (dls) - 
twice, and oiko$ ( 0 ikus) — a house.] Diiccious. 

dioico-polygamous, a. 

But. : A term used when some of the flowers 
of a dioecious ]ilant produce hermaphrodite 
flowers. (Treat. 0 / Bot.) 

# dl-oi -cous, * di -oic, a. [DirEctous.] 

di-o me de-a, s. [After Dimuedes, ouc of 
the Greek warriors belore Truy.J 

OmUh.: A genus of birds lielonging to the 
ProccllaricJie, or Petrels. Diomede u ezulans is 
tiie albatross (q.v.). 

dl -on, s. [Gr. Si — Si? (dls) = twice, and d»6v 
(don) — an egg. So uauied because each scale 
beais two ovules.] 

Bot. : A genus of C.vcadoce*. The leaves 
are pinnate ; the leaflets very sharp; female 
cone large, with lance-shaped woolly scales, 
each scale with two large seeds A kind of 
arrowroot is made in Mexico from the starch 
which exists copiously iu the seeds of DUm 
edule. 

di-o-nse'-aq s. [Gr. Awacrj (Dioue) t one of the 
names ot Venus. 1 

Bot. : A genus of plants lielonging, to the 
natural order Droserucoue. It consists of a 
single species, Dioiuea muscipnUi. commonly 
Called \cnus' Fly-tiap. The l.iniiua is articu- 
lated to the j>eticle, and consists of two 2 »»r- 
tious united together by a joint aioug the 
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midrib. O 11 the upper side of each part of 
the lamina are situated three irritable hairs, 
with swellings at tlie base, which, on Iteing 
touched, cause the folding of the divisio is 
from below upwards, so as to enclose any 
Object, as a fly, which may happen to light 
on them. The toad thus captured is digested 
by tlie action of a fluid resembling gastric 
juice in its jirojietties. Venus' Fly-trap is a 
native of North America. The corymbs are 
terminal, the Bowel’s huge and svbite. 

di-o nys'-;-a, di ^ ntis-i-a, s. [Dio* 

NVSIAC \ (3).] 

di-o-nys'-i-ac, di-o-nys' l-ak, a. [Gr. 

Aion/<ria«t»? (D/ou tviiakai) = j«erlaining to 
Dionysos or to the Dionysia. Bacelii.t.J 
GVuss. Myth. : Belonging or i-elating to 
Di« my sos 

" Anottier vn«e reprwfiite Hen)isbto« r*tun)tnir to 
be*\eti mi tlie /fiooifMHtJt Uro ten • G *4C 

Dion./ took .Uuti. L Mi 


fato, lAt, fare, amidst, what. f^Il, father; we, wet, hero, camel, her. there: pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mate, cdb, cure, nnite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. ©, ce-e; cy = a. qn = kw. 
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IF (1) Dionysuic cycle : (See extract). 

■'The f>ion,u»iuk cvcto forms the third of Mlllengnn's 
well-kii.wu seven JivUi.itia of tho V.uh*», hucui.Uiix 
to their subjects ; and include* the History of LhuityaoA, 
the S.ityroi, Sefieiioi. C.tkclml. Malumles. the tUkchlk 
Thijisoi, the ikss Knituu. llionysiuk Festivals, proves- 
eious dances, mystic scenes aud ycnoml HLuiweuieuts. * 
—li. limum : Great ItiunytiuX Myth, I. 3Jy. 

(2) Dionysuic dance : A religions dance in 
honour of Dionysos, in which the performers 
pnntomimically represented the principal 
actions of that deity. 

(3) Dionysiae festivals : 

(a) The Aiorocria xa t aypouf (Dlonusia kat‘ 
agrons), or Lesser Dionysia, were celebrated 
in the various denies of Attica, in the mouth 
of Posidcon, corresponding nearly to our 
December. This rural festival was doubtless 
the most am-ient of the feast* in honour of 
Dionvsos, and was celebrated with the greatest 
merriment and freedom ; while it lasted slaves 
enjoyed their liberty, ami took pint in the 
rejoicings. It was especially a vintage fes- 
tival, accompanied by song, dance, phallus- 
processions, and the impromptu performances 
of itinerant players, in which may bo dis- 
covered the origin of comedy. li. Brown 
(op. cif.), who considers Dionysos a Semitic 
deity, remarks upon the vintage shoutings of 
Semitic uatioos, and in that connection cites 
Isaiah xvi. !> : “I will bewail with the weep- 
ing of Jazer the vine of Sihmah : l will water 
thee with my tears, O Ueshbon and Elcalcli : 
for the shouting for thy summer fruits aod 
for thy harvest is fallen.'' 

(i h ) The Lemra.so called from Atjvo? (Jeiws)= 
a winepress, were held in the month Game- 
lion, corresponding nearly to our January. 
The place, of its celebration was the ancient 
temple of Dionysos, near which stood the 
Dionysian theatre. At the Lemca there were 
processions and scenic contests in tragedy 
and comedy ; a goat was sacrificed, ami the 
chorus, standing round the altar, sang the 
dithyrambic ode to the god. 

(c) 'Hie Anthesteria , or Feast of Flowers, 
took place in the month Anthesterion. corre- 
sponding nearly to Febrnaiy, and lasted three 
days. On the first day the casks of wine 
made In the preceding year were opened aud 
tasted ; the second day seems to have been 
devoted to boisterous jollity aud to rude 
dramatic representations like those of the 
Lesser Dionysia ; ou the last day pots with 
flowers, needs, and cooked vegetables were 
offered to Dionysos and to Hermes Chtliouins, 
and games in honour of the god were cele- 
brated. 

( d ) The fourth Attic festival — Aiovucna tv 
aarei (Diontuia en astei), the Festival in the 
City, or Greater Dionysia — w;ia celebrated in 
the month Elapheholion, corresponding nearly 
to onr March, but it is unceitaiu whether it 
lasted more than ooe day. !t was an expies- 
sion of joy at the departure of winter and the 
promise of returning summer. According to 
Demosthenes the following was the order in 
which the solemnities took place : the great 
public procession, the chorus of boys, the 
chorus proper, and performance of comedies 
an 1 tragedies. The prize awarded to the 
dramatist for the best play consisted of 
a crown, ami his name was proclaimed in 
the Diouysiac theatre. 

Di-o-ny-sos, Di-o -ny-sus, s. [Gr. 

Aiorvcros (Ditmitsos). J 

Greek Myth. : The Greek god of wine, too 
often confused with the Latin Bacchus 
(q.v). 

•j Fruit of Dionysos: (For def. see extract). 

"r>iunysus is the productive overflowing, aud in- 
toxicating power of iV.tture, which curries mill awny 
fr >ui Ills usual ijiiictiiml sober mode >>f living. Wine 
is tue most u iturtl .uni »m>ro|iriule Byiulwl of that 
power, ami 1.* therefore cnlleu the fruit of lAvnyfu*."— 
South • Diet. of Greek and Uoinan Myth, 

dl c-ph5m -tZne, a. [After Diophantns, aod 
Eng. adj. miff, -iae.] Of or pertaining to 
Dioph nitiis, a mathematician of Alexandria, 
who wiote on algebra aud arithmetic about 
the thin! century, a.o., according to some, 
hut the more pro aide account is that he was 
contemporary with the Emperor Julian the 
Apostate, 354-363 a.o. It is to his tieati.se 
that we are, to tin* present day. indebted tor 
most of mu- knowledge on the solution of in- 
determinate problems. 


square and cube numbers, and ratiuual right- 
angled triangles. The following arc examples : 

1 To sejarate a given square number into 
two parts, each of which shall be a square 
number. 

2. To find three square numbers which are 
ill arithmetical progression. 

3. To li ml n right-angled triangle whose 
aides shall be commensurable with each other. 

di-dp -side, s. [Or. <h = Aiv (dis) = twice, 
twuiold, and oi/u? (ops is) = appearance.] 

Min. : A variety of Pyroxene, containing no 
alumina. It is of a white, yellowish, or pale 
green colour, occurring in crystals, clcavahle, 
and granular, massive. At times loiind colour- 
less mid transparent. 5>p. gr. 3*2 — 3*3S. 
Compos. : fcsiliea, 55*7 ; magnesia, 1S*J ; lime, 
25*8 = 100. It is nNo called Malacolite (q.\.). 
A similar crystallized body lias been produced 
by fusing silica, liiue, and magucsia in the 
proper proportions. 

dl- op -SiS, s . [Gr. it = il<; ( dis ) = twfice, two- 
fold, ami o\pts ( opsis ) — appearance. J 

1. Entom. : A genus of Dipterous insects, 
belonging lo the family Muscular. in which 
the eyes and an ten me are situated ai the 
extremities oflnng, slender, horny peduudes, 
rising from the sides of the head. 

2. Zool. : A geuus of turbdlarian worms. 

di-op'-tase, s. [Gr. it = Aid ( dia ) — through, 
and oTTiofLcu (vptvmai) = to see, because the 
cleavage directions are distinguishable ou 
looking through the crystal.] 

Mineralogy : 

1. A species of beryl. 

2. A rhombohcdral mineral, of an emerald- 
green colon., with a vitreous lustre and green 
streak. It is brittle ami transparent, or sub- 
translucent. Sp. gr 3*27— 3*34, Hardness = 
5. Compos. ; Silica, 36*47 — 38*93 ; ox» d of 
copper. 4.V10— 50*10 ; water, 1 1*40— 12*29. It 
is found in Tartnry and Nassau, aud is 
also called Emerald-copper or rhomboLedral 
emerald -malachite. 

*di-op-ter, * dl-dp'-tra, s. [Gr. Moirnjp 
{diopter), iioirrpa {dtopf.ru), from Aid (dut) = 
through, amt otrrouau optmnai) — to see.] 

1. An ohl form of theodolite. 

2. The unit of refractive power of a lens, 
having a focal length of one metre. 'I he 
iimnerieal power of a lens expressed in diop- 
ters is the ratio of oue metre to its local 
length. 

dI-oi>' trie, di-op’-tric-al, a- [Gr. Aiott- 
rpiKos (dioptrii.os) = pertain mg to toe diopter 
or dioptra (q.v.).] 

1. Affording a medium for or assisting the 
sight in the view of distant objects. 

"View tlie RsiieritU» of the muon through a dfo^- 
trirk gloss, and venture at tlie pro portion id bur hills 
hy tin.- ir »hadowa . More ; Antidote uga.ntt A.freunn. 

2. Of or pertaining to dioptrics. 

dioptric light, s. A plan of lighting 
used m lighthouse* in which tlie illumination 
is produced by refraction instead of reflection, 
as ill Caloptrics (q.v ), the rays irom a central 
lump being transmitted through u combination 
of lenses surrounding it. Lenses were used 
in the South Forehiml ligut in I7u2, ami in tlie 
Portland ligln vn 17S9. The system tell into 
disfavour, owing to certain iiieclmtncal dim- 
enlties in tlie construction and arrangement 
of the lenses. It was rev ived and iiuiuoved 
by Fresnel about 1 8 10, and has been generally 
adopted throughout France and Holland, ami 
partially in England. It is considered superior 
to the catoptric, and was re-adopted in Eng- 
land in 1834, being placed in the Lundy Island 
Lighthouse, Devonshire. {Kniyht.) 

dioptric micrometer, s. A form of 
tin* doable image micr.uueier, introduced by 
Ramsdcn (1735-1860), in which the divided 
lens is m the eve-tube. In t.ie ordinary form 
it is the object-glass which is divided. 

dioptric telescope, s. 

Optical Inst rum..: The «anie a** a refracting 
telescope. It is opposed to a catoptric or »e- 
fleuting telescope. 


dlophantmo analysis, «. 

Math. : A branch of algebra which treats of 
the method of solving certain kinds of inde- 
terminate problems, relating principally to 


* di- op tries, * di-op -tricks, s . [Diop- 

tric.] 

Optics : That branch of the science which 
treats of the different refractions of light in 


passing through different medioms, as air, 
water, glass, Ac., but especially through lenses. 
[Rli FRACTION.) 

di-6-ra'-ma, ». [Gr. it = itd {dia) = throngli, 
ami opap.a ( Itorama ) = a view ; 7>paw (Itorvo) =■ 
to see. ] 

1, A mode of ecenic representation in which 
the spectator and picture arc pl ated in sej*a- 
ratc looms, and the picture \ Sowed through 
an aperture the sides of which are continued 
towards the picture, so as to pi event tlie dis- 
traction of Hie eye by other objects. All light 
admitted passes through this apciriire from 
the picture, which is illumined by light fioin 
above at such an angle ;is to ‘be re lice ted 
through the ajicrtme towards the spccl,ibu*s. 
By means of shutters, screens, ami reflectors, 
the light is muddied m represent changes of 
sunlight, cloud, and moonlight ; tjauhjiaivnt 
portions of the picture admitting bgnt Inun 
belli ml certain portions which aie brilliantly 
illuminated. {ICuiglti.) 

Dioramas were first exhibited in l,ondon t 
September 26, 1323, by the ioventors, JlAl. 
Daguerre and Bouton. 

2 A building in which dioramic views are 
exhibited. 

di-o-r&m -ic, a. [Eng. ^toram(o) ; -tc,] Re- 
lating or pertaining to a diorama. 

* di'-o-rlsin, s. [Gr. diopiovzo? (diorismns) = 
a dclium*, a delinitiou ; om pifa (dinriz o) = to 
booml, to ilcliue.] Tne act of defining ; a 
definition, a distinction. 

“ To eat things »>icrificed to lilole. la on© inode of 
ldolary: but, by n {iropbetica! d>ir>t>n, it si^uiCea 
ldt-liury lu tjeueiuJ."— Mora : £x/>ei. of .sen. tUurcUe*. 
p. 72. 

* di-d-rls'-tic, * dt-6-ris -tic-al, a [Gr. 

iiopi(TTiKo<i {d'toristtkos), Irom oiopi;u» {dinrizo) 
= to booud, to define.] Defining, distm- 
guishing. 

* di-o-ris’-tic-al-ly, adw. [Eng. dionstical; 
dy.] By way ul dclimtioii or clistun tiou. 

"Which vlee i* here uoted by Nur'laituuu diorto • 
ticaUg.'— Mure: liopo*. qr S o. ChurUie*. p. 7 ^. 

di'-o-rite, di’-6-ryte, *. [Gr. A»opo? {dloros) 
= a divider ; Au>pi 3 w {diorao) = to divide, to 
bociid ] 

Geol. : A granite-like rock, consisring of 
hornblende aud ulbite. It i«> grtyisli-waite to 
nearly nhiclt in euhmr. It domes ils name 
from being unmistakable or clearly defined, as 
distinguished from Dolerito (o.v.). 

di-6-rit-ic, a. [Eng. d:ort«(0; -tc. ] Fer- 

tmuiug to, containing, or ol tne nature of 
diorite. 

di-or-tho-, in compos . [Gr. At = Ai'v (dis) — 
twice, twofold, aud, Eug., <xc., crJun (q.v.).] 

Chen. : A term applied to aromatic com- 
pounds containing two benzene lings, in each 
of which tne atoms of hydrogen in the posi- 
tion (1—2) are respeenv. ty icplaued by other 
monad elements, or monad radicals, 

di-or-tho -SIS, s. [Gr., from itop66u> {ditrr- 
tliuo) — to inane straight; dia (dtu) = through, 
and opOoui (urlhod) = to make straiglit, opdwv 
{orthos) = straight. J 

1. .N'arc;. ; The reduction of a fracture or dis- 
located bone. 

2. lUiet. : (See extract). 

"The Uiort ..sa—i.e,, the setting free from Sgure 
and jMimblv, Uiv luinJluewl— oi tue OidTiAUiui.nl m 
tue New." — Brtt.Pt (^aarttuig JC* ttew vod mL 

1*. 2»I. 

* di-or-thof-ic, a. [Gr. AiopflwMKov ( dior • 
tuuiileus), Hi mi <uopd<ocnv (d/o/WtJsts). ] Per- 
taining to tlie correction or ciuemiutiou ol 
ancient texts. 

** He tout leave fur ever of d.ort' otic criticism.*— 
London Kin trieriy U.-o.uw. lu Ogtltru. 

dl-ds-cd -re-a, s. [Named after Dioscnrides, 
a Ureek physician. J 

Dot. : A gen os of plants, the typical oue of 
the. order Lioscorcaceit*. Various species, as 
Dtoscnrta idol i, su/u'u, Datahts, jml ucuieula, 
produce me esmleuL in l h- is called Yarns, 
which are used m warm countries as a sub- 
stitute lor potatoes. 

dl-ds-cd-re-a’-ge-se, s. pi. [Jloil. Lat. dio*- 
core(u), and loit. lem. pi. atlj. suit. ->icc-c.] 

Dot.: A natural order of plants belonging 
to the class Dicnogciis, consist. nj< of twining 
shrubs, w i tu huge cpi 0 ea) oi uypogeal tnl»eis ; 


boil, hojh; pout, )6^1; cat, cell, chorus, 9 hin. bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xeaapho:i, exist, ph - C 
-clan, -tian = sham, -tiou. -sion = shun ; -[.ion, -sion — znhn. -tious, -sioos, -cions = slms. -blc, -die, = bel, del 
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diosma -dipara 


leaves alternate, sometimes opposite, ami re* 
tioula tc< I ; (lowers Htuall, spiked, hraetented, 
and unisexual ; perianth in six divisions, ad* 
berent ; .seeds compressed, winged or wing* 
less. Limllcy enumerates aix genera and 110 
apeeies Testudiiuiria Elephantine* is the Tor* 
tojse plant of the Cape, nr Elcphant's-fnnt. 
Taunt* communist, Black Bryony, is common 
in hedge-rows in England. [Bryony.] 

dl-o^'-ma, s. (Gr. d< dta (dia) =s through, 
ami ocr/utr) (osme) ~ a smell.) 

L Hot. : A genus of plants, belonging to the 
Riitacea* or line family. They are small 
almibs with white or red (lowers ; leaves alter* 
Date or opposite, simple. They are remark- 
able for their overpowering and penetrating 
odour, arising from the presence of n yel- 
lowish volatile oil. They are the llncko 
plants of the Capo of Good Hope, 

2. Pharm. : It has been employed in chronic 
affections of the bladder and urinary organs in 
general, and has also been administered in 
cholera. 

di-o^'-me-ao, s. pi. (Mod. Lat. diosmfa), and 
Lat. feiu. pi. adj. sufT. -W.\ 

Bot. : A sub-order of plants, witli exallm- 
minous seeds, and a two-valved emlocarp, 
which dehisces at the base*, and when the seed 
is ripe separates from a two-valved snrcocarp. 
They abound at the Cape of Good Hope and 
New Holland. 

dl -os'-raine, s. [Mod. Hat. dio?i)i(a), and 
Eng. suth -inc ( Chem .) (q.v.),] 

Chem. : A chemical substance obtained from 
the leaves of Diosma c rinata. 


di-os'-md3e, s. [Gr. 6tW/*os (diosmos)= trans- 
mitting smells.] 

Baton. Physiol. : The mingling of fluids 
through a permeable partition wall without 
visible perforations. It is called also Osmose 
ami Diffusion. 


dI-os'-p$nr-OS, s [Gr. <J?os ( dios ) = divine, 
and Trupds ( puros ) -= wheat ] 

Bot. : A genus of plants lielonging to the 
natural order Ehenaccie. They consist of 
trees and shrubs, with white or pale yellow 
flowers. Diospyros Lotos is the Indian Date- 
plum, and is supposed by some to be the 
Lotus of the ancients. [Lotus.] The trees 
of several of the species furnish ebony wood. 
The fruit of D. kafei is occasionally brought 
from China as a dry sweetmeat, and D. vir- 
giniana is the date-pimn, the bark of which 
is employed as a febrifuge, along the Missis- 
sippi, in* cases of cholera infantum ami dia- 
rrhoea. A kind of cider has been made from 
this fruit, and a spirituous liquor distilled 
from its fermented infusion. 


dI-6-ta, s. [Lat., from Gr. Sumas (diotos) = 
two-eared ; St = «5t's (dis) = twice, twofold, aud 
Sec (ous), genit. wros (olos) = an 
ear.] 

Antiq.: A vessel used for water 
or wine. It bad a narrow neck, 
a full body, and two bandies, 
whence the name. The form ami 
size varied, but it was generally 
made tall and narrow, and ter- 
minating in a point, which could 
be let into a stand or into the 
ground, to keep the vessel up- 
right, in which position several 
have been found in the cellars at 
Pompeii. 

di 6 -tis, s. (Gr. Hurras ( diotos ) 

= two-eared, so named from the 
lobes of the corolla being ear- 
ahaped.] [Dicta.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants, be- oiota. 
longing to the natural order 
Cheuopodiacese, so called from the two ear- 
like appendages at the base of the florets. 
Dio tis nutrUinut (Sea-side Cotton-weed) is wild 
In Britain, being found on sea shores, chiefly 
In the cast and south of England. The root 
runs deeply into the sand ; the leaves, which 
are oblong, are covered with a dense iomen- 
tumof a white colour ; the fiowers are yellow. 

dl-ox'-ide, di ox-id. s . [Gr. (dis) 

— twice, twofold, and Eng. mule (q.v.).] 
Chem. : A term applied to an oxide consist- 
ing of one atom of a metal combined with 
two of oxygen. 



di-ox in dol, s. [Eng. di(/x(id<;); irul(igo), 
and ( atcoh)ol .] 

Chem.: CgHyKOg. Ortho -amido- phenyl- 
glycollic anhydride, Cgl 1 4 ^ 1 • pp 

oxlndol is obtained by boiling isatin witli 
water containing a little hydrochloric acid 
and zinc dust. It is soluble in water and in 
alcohol, crystallizes in cnlouiUss prisms, 
which turn yellow. It melts at 180*. and de- 
composes nt PJj°, forming aniline, its aque- 
ous solution oxidizes and turns red, isatin 
being formed. By the action of nitrous ucul 
on its alcoholic solution, it is converted into 
nitroso-dioxindol, C 8 II 6 (NO)N<) 2 , which melts 
at 300°, and sublimes in white needles. 

di-ox y , di ox , in compos. [Gr. 61 =. 6 k 
(dis) = twice, twofold, and Eng., &c. , oxy- 
(qv.).j 

Chem. : A term applied to organic cum. 
pounds containing the monad radical hydroxyl 
twice, each of which has replaced an atom of 
hydrogen, as dioxybeuzenc, C 6 ll 4 (OH);». 

dioxy-benzaldehyde, s. 

Che in. : CgH^O 1 1 ) 2 CO * II. Exists i n several 
modifications. (Uesorcylaldehyde, I’roto- 

CATEC11U1C ALDEUYDE.J 

dioxy-beiLzenc, s. 

Chem.: Cgll^Oll). Exists in three modifi- 
cations : Ortho-, 1—2 [Pyrocatkchin] ; para-, 
1— 3[RESonctN]; meta-,1 — 1[1 Iydroquinone]. 

di fix' - y - lyte, s'. [Ger. dxorylith ; Gr Sid 
(dia) = through . . . in different directions; 
o£us (oms) = sharp . . . dazzling, bright, and 
Aitfos (/iffto.s) s= stone (?).] 

Min. : The same as Lanaiikite (q.v.). 

dip, * dippe, * duppe, dyp pyn, v.t. k u 
[A.S. dip] Kin ; cogn. with Dan. dyppe ; Sw. 
dnppa ~ to dip; Dan.doopen; Goth, tlaupjan : 
Ger. taufen = to baptize.) (Deei% Dive.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Literally: 

1. To immerse or plunge in a liquid for a 
short time. 

"Send Lazarus that he dippe the Iaste }*irt of his 
fynpur in water, and kele my tuuge . Wychffe : Luke 
XVl. 24. 

* 2. To wet, to moisten ; to make damp or 
wet. 

** And thongh not mortal, yet a cold sbuddring dew 
Dip* me all o'er, as wlieu the wrath of Jove 
Speaks thunder and the chains of Erebus 
Tu some of Saturn's crew.” 

Milton r Comas, 802-05. 

3. To bale or take out as with & ladle. 
(Generally with the adverb out.) 

* 1. To baptize by immersion. 

* IL Figuratively : 

1. To cause to bend down, to lower and 
raise again 

2. To engage in any affair. 

"In Richard s time. I doubt, he was a little In 
the rebellion of the Commons ." — Dry den ; Fables 
(PrefA 

3. To engage aa a pledge : to mortgage, 

*' Put out the principal In trusty hands. 

Live on the use, aud never dip thy lauds." 

Dry den : Persia*, sat vl. 

B. Intransitii'e : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1 , Literally : 

(1) To plunge into a liquid for a short time. 

M LTn watched along Clitumnus 
Grazes the milk-white steer ; 

Unharmed the water-fowl may dip 
In the Volsiniau mere." 

Macaulay : ilorntius Coclet, viL 

(2) To pluuge one s finger, hand, &c., into 
a liquid. 

** And he answ ered and arid unto them. It is one of 
the twelve, that ch>^>e;A with me iu the dish .*'— Mark 
xlv. 50. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To sink, as below the horizon ; to set. 

"The sun's rim dips, the stars rush out, 

At oue stride comes the dark..'' 

ColerUOje : Am-ient Mariner, ilL 

(2) To stoop, to bend, to bow. 

(3) To enter, to pierce slightly. 

" vulture dip) ring in Prometben*' side. 

His bloody beak with his torn liver dyed.” 

Granville. 

(4) To engage or enter slightly into any 
business. 

" We dipt in atl 
That treats of whatsoever W 

Tennyson : Princes*. 11. 


(5) To rea<l or glance through curaorliy ; to 
peruse here and there at random. 

“When 1 think ull the repetitious are struck out In 
a copy, I sometime* tlud more U)*ou dipping in toe 
first volume.''— Pope : 

(G) To chouse by chaoce, 

" with wluit 111 thoughts of Jove art tbon [vsiv-tsed t 

Wouldst tlmu |/refer him to some man ? r>uptKi«e 

I dipped among the wor»t, aud 8t.uiu cl»»er' f 

Dry den; Pcrmu, aat. 11 

dip, s. [Dip, v.] 

I. Ordinary Ixinguage : 

1. Literally: 

(1) An inclination or sloping downwards. 

" Great columns of stoue lumg down the f.ice of same 
of these rocks almost perpendicularly, or with a very 
slight dip, 1 '— Pennant, 

(2) A depression, a hollow. 


"The constant turns In the road, the dipt of land- 
aeape .''— Daily Telegraph, Nov. )«. 1882. 


(3) The act of dipping or immersing in a 
liquid. 


“The dip of oars lu unison awake.” 

Glover: A heniad, viiL 

(I) A bath, a bathing. 


(5) A candle made by repeated dipping of 
the wick in melted tallow. 


“ He hums wax. while we burn dtps* 

Punch, reh. «, 1861 

* 2. Fig. : The act of taking that which 
conies lirst. 


II. Technically: 

1. Compass : The vertical angle which a 
freely suspended needle makes will) the hori- 
zon. Inclination. [Dipping-needle.] 

2. Mining Eng. : The inclination or pitch of 
a stratum. The point of the compasa towards 
which it declines is the point of dip. The 
angle with the horizontal is the amount of 
dip or the angle of dip. The strike is the ex- 
tension of the stratum at right angles to the 
dip. Dip is also known as Hade, Sloi>e, 
and Underlie. 


3. Geol. : The inclination or angle at which 
strata slope or dip downwards into the earth. 
This angle is measured from the plain of the 
horizon or level, and may be readily asccrtaiued 
by the clinometer. [Clinometer.] The oppo- 
site of dip is rise, and either expression may 
be used, according to the position of the 
observer. It is used in geological maps to 
indicate the direction of the dip by an arrow, 
and the line of outcrop or strike of a stratum 
by a bold line, the oue beiug at right angles 
to the other. (Strike, s.] 

4. Naut. : The depth of submergence of tba 
float of a paddle-wheel. 

5. Vehicles: The slight downward inclina- 
tion of the arms of an axle. [Swing.] 

6. Fortification: 

(1) The superior slope of a parapet. 

(2) The inclination of the sole of an em- 
brasure. 


H Dip of the horizon : The angle contained 
between two straight lines drawn I nun tha 
eye of the observer, which is supposed to l»e 
above the level of the sea, the one to a point 
on the visible horizon, the other parallel to 
the horizon. 


«ilp -chick, s. [Dabchick ] 

dip circle, s. A vertical graduated circle, 
in the plane of which a delicate magnetic 
needle is suspended on a horizontal axis, 
which rests upon two polished agate supports. 
The circle is set in the plane of the magnetic 
meridian, aud the needle indicates upou the 
graduated circle the angle of inclination. 

dip -head level, s. 

Mining: The gallery proceeding right and 
left from the engine-pit bottom. The mam- 
level. 


dip-pipe, s. A device, also known as a 
seal, in the hydraulic main of gas-worka. 

dip roller, s. 

Printing : A roller to dip ink from the 
fountain. 

dip-sector, s. A reflecting-instrument. 
One was invented by Dr. Wollaston, and one 
by Trougliton. It is used for ascertaining the 
true dip of the horizon ; thepriuciple is similar 
to the sextant. 

di para , in compos. [Gr. di = Sis (dis) = 
twice, twofold, and Eng., Ac., para • (q.v.).] 

Chem.: Noting compounds wit h two benzene 
rings, in each of which the atoms oi lmhogen 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, W9H, work, who, son; mute, eiib, cure, unite, cu r, rule, ftUl; try, Sjnrian. se, oe = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 



dipaschal— diphthong 
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In the posit ) oq (1 — 4) are respectively replaced 
by other uionad elements, or monad radicals. 

di-p&s'-chol, a. [Gr. 61 = 6(<; ( dis ) = 
twice, twol'ul'd, and Eng. paschal (q.v.).] In- 
cluding two psssovers. 

di-pet'-a-ious, «. [Gr. 61 = 6k (dis) = twice, 
twofold* ami Eng. petalous (q. v.). J 

Hot. : Two-petaled ; having two separate 
petals. 

di pet'-td, phr. [ttal.] 

Music: With the natural voice; opposed to 
falsetto. 

dfph'-an-ite r s. [Gr. fa — 6k (dis) = twice, 
twofold ; ifiau'io (phaino) = to appear, and 
Eng. auff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.)] 

Min.: A variety of Margarite occurring in 
hexagonal prisms. Colour white to bluish. 
It occurs in the emerald mines of the Ural, 
with chrysoberyl and phenacite. 8 p. gr., 
8*04 — 3 97 ; hardness, 5—5*5. 

dlph' da, s. (Amb.] A fixed star, of magni- 
tude 2 $,* called also 0 Ceti. 

dl-phen’-ic, a. [Gr. - 6k (dis) = twice, 
twotold, and Eng. phenic (q.v.).] 

diphenic acid, s. 

CgH 4 CO*OH 

Chem. : | (Di-ortho) is obtained 

C«H 4 - CO-OH 

by the oxidation of phenanthrene or phenai:- 
threne-quinoue with chromic acid mixture. It 
is soluble in hot water, alcohol, and elber ; aud 
crystallizes in needles, which melt at 229° and 
sublime. Its barium and calcium salts are 
soluble iu water. When heated with soda 
liine, it yields diphenyl. 

dl-phen'-oL [Gr. 6i — 6k (dis) = twice, 
twofold, and Eng. phenol (q.v.).] 

Chem . ; C u H h (OH),. C 6 H 4 (OH)C 6 H 4 (OH) 
(Di-para). Obtained from benzidine [Di- 
phenyl], by converting it into a diazo- com- 
pound and decomposing with boiling w-ater. 
It forms colourless needles, meltiug at 272*. 
Other modifications are known. 

di-phen'-yl. [Gr. 6i = 6k (dis) = twice, 
twotold, and Eng. phenyl (q. v.).J 

Chem.: C 12 Hio, or C 6 H 5 CgH 5 (Pbenyl-ben- 
zene). An aromatic hydrocarbon obtained by 
the action of sodium on a solution of brom- 
benzene, C 6 H 5 B 2 , in ether ; or by passing the 
vapour of lieuzene through a red-hot iron 
tube containing fragments of pumice, and by 
heating potassium phenol, CgHyOK, with po- 
tassium benzoate, C 6 ll 5 *CO OK. It occurs in 
coal-tar oil. Diphenyl crystallizes out of 
alcohol and ether in large colourless plates, 
which melt at 70*5® and boil at 254® When 
dissolved in glacial acetic acid it is oxidized 
by chromic anhydride to benzoic acid. By 
the action of halogens, nitric acid, aud sul- 
phuric acid on diphenyl, there are found mono- 
and di- substitution compounds. By oxida- 
tion with chromic anhydride the mono- sub- 
stituted diphenyls yield para- derivatives of 
benzoioe acid, the other benzene ring being 
hrokeu up. By the action of fuming nitric 
acid on diphenyl two modifications of dinitra- 
diphenyl, C^Hg NO*)* are formed, (a) or di- 
para- is in alcohol slightly soluble, aud melts 
at 233° ; the other (0) is more soluble in alcohol, 
and melts at 93*. By the reduction of the 
(a) dipara, C ti H 4 N0 2 *C 6 H 4 N0.> r lieazidiue, 
C6H 4 NH 2 *C 6 H 4 NHo, is formed. Benzidine is 
soluble in hot water and in alcohol ; it crystal- 
lizes in silver- white flutes, which melt at 18S\ 
It is also obtained bv the action of sodium on 
para-bromaniline, C 6 H 4 B*>(NH 2 ). 

diphenyl-acetic acid, s. 

Chem. : (CgH^'CH-CO-OH. Obtained by 
heating a mixture of phenyl bronmcetie acid, 
OgH^ClIBrCO OH. with benzene and zinc 
dust. Also by heating benzilic acid (CgHgV 
C(OH) CO*OH., with hydriodic acid to 150®. 
It crystallizes from water iu needles, from 
alcohol in plates, which melt at 146*. It is 
oxidized by chromic acid mixture into benzo- 
phenone ; by heating with soda-lime into 
diphenyl-methane, C 6 H 5 ‘CH 2 *C 6 H 6 . 

diphenyl-benzene, s. 

Chem. : C 6 H 4 <£; 6 ^ 6 . Diphenylphenylene. 

A hydrocarbon formed by the action of sodium 
oo a mixture of dibrombenzeua ( 1 — 2 ) and 


brombenzene OnH 5 Br., and by passing the 
mixed vapouraofdiphcnyl and benzene through 
a red-hot tube. Diphouyl-benzcue crystallizes 
in needles, which melt ut 203* and boil at 
400*. Dissolved in glacial acetic ucid, it is 
oxidized by chromic trioxide. C 2 O a< to di- 
phenyl-carbonic acid, CgHs C 6 H 4 -CO-Ull, and 

then toterephthalicacid, C6^4^(jQ(jxi(l 4 ) 

dlphenyl-dicarbenic acid, s. 

0 6 lI 4 *CO*OlI 

Chem.: I (Dipara-). It is obtained 

C 6 11 4 CO-OII 

by heating dicyan-diphenyl, C^HgXCNX:, with 
alcoholic potash, and oxidizing a solution of 
dictolyl iu glacial aeetie acid with chromic 
anhydride. It is a white amorphous powder, 
insoluble in alcohol and iu ether. Its barium 
and calcine salts are insoluble in water. 
Heated with lime, it yields diphenyl. 

diphenyl-glycellic acid, s. [Ben- 
zilic ACID. J 


diphenyl-ketone, s. [Benzopuenone.] 

diphenyl-methane, s. [Benzyl- ben- 
zene.] 


dl-phen-yl-a mine, s. [Gr. 6i = 6k (dis) 
— twice, twofold ; Eug. phenyl, and -amine 
(Chem.) (q.v.).] 

Chem. : An aromatic secondary monaminr. 
Dipbenylamiue, (CgH 5 )oNH, is obtained by 
the dry distillatiou of triphenyl - rosanilin 
(rosanaline blue) ; also by heating aniline 
hydrochlorate, 0 6 H 5 *NH 2 *HC1, with aniline, 
N11o (Ci;H 5 ), to 240° ; also by heatiug auiline 
phenol with YnCU to 2oQ®. Diphenylamme 
is a pleasant smelling crystalline substance, 
which melts at 54® aud boils at 310®. It is 
nearly insoluble in water, easily soluble in 
alcohol and in ether. It is a weak base; its 
salts are decomposed by water. It is coloured 
a deep blue by nitric acid, ami by sulphuric 
acid whieh contains oxides of nitrogen. By 
heating dipbenylamiue with benzyl chloride, 
CsUs CIloGl, aud soda solution, bcnzyl-di- 
phenytamine,(C 6 H 5 >/N*CH 2 CgHg, isobtained, 
which melts at 87* ; and by oxidation with 
arsenic acid it yields a green dye, viridin. 


di-phen'-yl ene, a. [Gr. — 6k (dis) = 
twiee, twofold ; Eng. phenyl , aud autf. ~ene 
(Chem.) (q.v.).] (See compounds.) 


diphenylene methane, s. 

C 6 H, 

Chem. : Fluoraoe, 1 >CH>. An aromatic 

g 6 h 4 

hydrocarbon, occurring in the part of coal-tar 
which boils between 300® and 305* It is also 
obtained by passing the vapour of diphenyl- 
methane, C 6 H 5 *CH 2 Cells, through a red-hot 
tube, and by heatiug dipheuyleue-ketone with 
zinc-dust to IfiO®. It crystallizes out of hot 
alcohul in colourless plates, which have a 
violet fluorescence, melting at 113® and boil- 
ing ut 295*. By oxidation with chromic acid 
mixture it yields diphenylene-ketone (q.v.) 


diphenylene ketone, s. 

C 6 H. 

Chem. : CigHgO, or | ]^CO. Obtained 

c 6 n 4 

by heating diphenic acid, or phenyl-benzoic 
acid with lime, or by oxidation of diphenylene* 
methane with chromic acid mixture ; also by 
beating anthra-quinoue aud phenauthrene- 
quinone with caustic potash. Diphenylene- 
ketone is soluble in alcohol and ether ; it 
crystallizes in large yellow prisms, which 
melt at 84® and boil at 337®. By permanga- 
nate of potassium it is oxidised into phthalic 

acid, C 6 H 4 <^£q^](1— 2 ). Fused with potash 

it forms plunyl- benzoic acid, C#H 5 C 6 H 4 - 
CO-OII. By reducing agents it is converted 
into diphenylene-methaue. 

diphenylene -oxide, s . 

Chem. : C^HgO, or | O . Obtained by 

C 8 H 4 

heating phenol with lead oxide. It crystallizes 
iu plates, which melt at 81* and boil at 273*. 


di phen ^1' im-ide, 5 . [Greek 6i = 6k (dis) 
= twice, twofold; Eng. phenyl, and sutl. 
-imide (Chem.) (q.v.).] 

Chem. : Carbazol, Ci 2 H 9 N, or I ^>NH. 

C(jH4 


Obtained by passing the vapour of aniline, 
CgH 5 *NH 2 , nr diphenyl-amine, (C«H/}) 2 NI1 
through a red-hot tube. It is found in coal- 
tar, which bolls between 320® and 300*. It 
crystallizes out of red-hot alcohol in colour- 
less plates, which melt at 238* and boil at 
351® It dissolves in concentrated sulphuric 
arid, forming a yellow solution, which is 
turned dark green by oxidizing agents. The 
atom of nitrogen occupies the ortho position 
in both benzene rings. 

di phcn'-yl-ol, s. [Greek 6i = 6k (dis) — 
twice, twofold ; Eng. phenyl , and (a!coh)ol.] 

Chem.: Oxydiphenyl, CioIl a *GII, or C^Hs 
C u n 4 (OIl). obtained by the action of potas- 
sium nitrite, KXOo, on amido-diplieiiy 1 sul- 
phate,. It sublimes iu colourless plates, which 
melt at 165°. It dissolves in concentrated sul- 
phuric acid, forming a beautiful green solution. 

* diph-re-lafc'-ic, a. [Gr. hippos (diphros) = 
a chariot, aud fhariKos (elatikos) — pertain- 
ing to driving ; «Aavcw (elaund) = to drive.] 
Chariot-driving. 

“ I and others known to me studied the diphrelatio 
art."— lie Qutncey : English Mail Vouch. ) 

diph ther l-a s. [From Greek 6nf>0ipa ( diph- 
them) — leather, a membrane.) 

Med. : A specific constitutional blood dis- 
ease, characterized by the forming of a false 
membrane composed of elastic fibres, of a 
higher organization than the false membrane 
of Croup (q.v.), and found chiefly on tbe 
pharynx, nostrils, tonsils, and palate, or on 
auy denuded surface of skin, as tongue, gums, 
and sometimes even the oesophagus, rarely on 
the larynx, the chief seat of the pellicle in 
croup, aad still more rarely in the trachea and 
brouebi ; of an ashy-grey colour, .ud pene- 
trating through the epithelium, constantly 
leaviug a bleeding surface when letached. 
Diphtheria is often followed by paralysis, 
chiefly of the palate, frequently epidemic, 
though sometimes sporadic, highly contagious, 
and terminating often by blood poisoning. A 
glandular swelling in the neek behind the 
angle of the jaw is usual in diphtheria, and 
dangerous interruption of the renal funetiuus, 
from the presence of albumen in the urine. 
The peculiar liereditariness of croup also dis- 
tinguishes it from this disease, as no one has 
ever heard of diphtheria being transmitted in 
that way ; it is only spread by eoutagion. 
Diphtheria is a disease of all ages *, croup of 
infancy and childhood. Inflammatory changes 
of the parotid aud sub-maxillary glands are 
common iu diphtheria, with much difficulty 
in swallowing. From its asthenic character 
it is a highly dangerous disease, some phy- 
sicians putting the mortality as high os 90 per 
cent. Dr. Frederick Steele found that iu fatal 
cases of croup after operation, death gener- 
ally took place about tbe second day ; in 
diphtheria the lucal symptoms did not mani- 
fest tbeuiselves till the seventh day, after 
which the patient gradually sauk. In diph- 
theria, iron, quinine, bark, chlorate of potash, 
are the chief remedies, with local application 
of the saturated solution of the perchloride of 
iron with glycerine ; chloriue, Condy’s fluid, 
carbolic acid, &e., are also useful. It fre- 
quently accompanies croup, scarlet fever, 
typhoid fever, &c., and then the chances of 
recovery are very doubtful. Dr. E. L. Fox 
states that more females die of this disease 
than males. [Antitoxin.] 

diph ther'-i-al, dlplT-ther-ie, o. [Eng. 
diptheria ; -«Z,*-ic.] Fertaiuiug to diphtheria ; 
diphtheritic. 

diph-tlier-lt -Ic, a. [Eng. diphtheria) ; -iiie.] 
Pertaining to, ansiug from, or of the nature 
of diphtheria. 

•*Tlie diphtheritic condition continue* to — 

Daily Telegraph, Dec. 6, Ibai 

dfph'-thorig, * dlp'-thong, s. & a. [Fr. 

diphthungue; Sp. diptongo ; Port, diphtongo ; 
Ital. dittongo, troni Eat. diphthongus; Gr. 

(diphthongos) = with two sounds: 
fa = 6k (dis) = twice, twofold, aud 4>6oyyfa 
( phthongos ) = a sound.) 

A. As substantive : 

Gram. : The union or coalition of two vowel 
souuds in one syllable. 

** Pronouncing the vowels and dlphthongt. and 
several of the consonants very much aroiu."- Strppe: 
Life of Sir J Cheke, eh. i., 5 2. 

B. As adj. : Of the nature of a diphthong; 
diphthongal. 

" We abound more in vowel and diphti'vng soonda.* 
— Blair, voL i.. lect. 9. 


boll, pout, joY^l ; cat, ^ell, chorus, c hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = f. 
-dan, -tian = shan* -Hen, -sion = shun ; -tion, -gion = y-hnn. -clous, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. — b^l, d^L 
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diphthongal— diplomatic 


diph-ttiSn'-gal, dip-thoh'-gal, a- [Eng. 
diphthong ; -a/. J 1 Vi tabling to nr of tlio nature 
of a diphthong ; consisting of two vowel sounds 
in one syllable. 

*Mu Iho Nime in miner the EnRlInh Alphabetical 
ininiil of the a, as hi n.ile, in replaced by a not nor diph- 
thongal olio Prince L. Bonaparte, In Tran*. /'a to 
logical Society (1870), p. 676. 

diph - thon' - gal -ly, dip - thon'- gal -ly, 

a/lv. |Kng. diphthongal ; -ly.\ In u diph- 
thongal manner ; as a diphthong. 

diph-thon-ga'-tlon, dip thon ga'-tion, 

[Eng. diphthong ; -nd/mi.) Tiie format inn or 
conversion of a simple vowel into a diphthong 
by n ITIxing another vowel. 

diph thorig'-ic, a. (Eng. diphthong; -ic.J 
Of the nature of a diphthong ; diphthongal. 

"The \1if0itlionnlc character of onr M Mid **— 17. 
Sweel, in TVuiiJ. Philological Society (1573-1 >, p. 530. 

'dlph thon-glz-a' tlon, ». [Eng. diphthong. 
iz(e): -otion.l Tlie same as Diphthonoation 

Ol.v.).] 

**Tho hronil clement Ami fhe labial lielm; pronomiced 
mict*«* 3 ivi*)y Instead of imiinltanoomly— a cummon 
imm*e of iHphthongitnfion" — II. Sued, In 7Vu »»#. 
Philological .Soria' y (1876), p. 688. 

dlph-thoh' gize, v.t. & i. [Eng . dipthong ; 
-iz*\] 

A. Trans.: To form or convert a simple 
vowel Into a diphthong by affixing another 
vowel, 

**Lony if nnd nn . . . Boon hejran to l>e rtiph- 
thtmaanl. *■—//. fttecet. in 7Y«n<. Philological Soctetg 
11873-0. |k 620. 

B. Intrans . ; To be converted Into a diph- 
thong. 

*Mt i* ct«ir that rf*t could not dlohthonglze Into 
eif."~If. Sweet, In Trane. Pn ilologlcal Society (1876), 
p 568. 

dE-phu^eph-a-la, s. [Gr. $t <fnn}« (diphues) 
= of double nature or form, and Ke^aXy (ke- 
pfcn/e) = a head ] 

Entom, .* A genns nf Coleopterous insects, 
belonging to the family Lamellicornes. They 
are generally of a rich golden -green colour. 

dl*-phy-9erc, di-phy-^er'-cal, a. [Gr. 
$i<Pvt}s (diphues) s= of double nature or form, 
*nd KfpKos (krrkos) = n tail.] A term applied 
to those tishes in which the vertebral column 
•extends into the upper lobe of the tail. 

-The tail is divided into two equal lobes by the 
prolonged oonicAl termination of the body, thus i>e- 
-coimng diphycircal* — .Vicholson: Mari, q f Palceont., 

t> 327. 

dl-phy-des, di-phy-dae, di-phy-es. 

9. pi. Gr. 5t < pvjs (diphucs)=z of double nature 
or form ] 

Zool. : A genns of free-swimming Hydrozna, 
belonging to the order Siphmiophnra, sub- 
order Calyeophonv (q.v.\ ami ty ]>iral of (he 
family Diphydi® (or Diphyitlre). Tlie genus 
Diphves has two swimming-sacs. one placed 
as it were withio the bell of the other. 

di-ph^l -Ious, a. [Gr. 5t = <h‘s (d is) = twice, 
twofold, an*l 4>v\\ov ( phtdlon)= a leaf.] 

Hot. : Having two leaves, as a calyx. &c. 

di'-phy-o dont, a. [Gr. Airs*« (dis)= twine, 
twofold ; (phvo) = to generate, and oSous 
(c mIovs), genii. o56cto* (o dontos) = a tooth.) 

Zoo!.: A term applied to those mammals 
which have two sets of teeth: one deciduous, 
the other permanent. Most animals are 
diphyodout. Those ubich have only one aet 
are termed mouophyodont. 

dl-phy-o zo'-old, s. [Gr. infers (diphues) = 
of double nature or form. £u>oc (roo«) = nn 
animal, and elios (eicios) = appearance. 1 

Zool. : One of the detached reproductive 
portions of adult members of that order 
of oceanic Ilydrozoa called Calyeophoridae. 
They swim al>out by means of their calyx. 

di-phys-9l-a'-cc-S0, i. pi. [Mod. Lat. di- 
physri(um), and Lat. feni pi. adj. sufT. -<wen:.] 

Hot. : A family of operculatc Acrocarpous 
mosses, having a capsule of very curious 
structure, being large, oblique, ami gibbous. 
Inflorescence monoecious. There is only one 
British genus. 

di-phys -9i-um. s. [Gr. Si = Si<? (dis)- twice, 
twofold, and <frv<rKiov (phuskion) ~ a kind of 
bean.) 

Hot. : A genus of Acrocarpous mosses, the 
type of the family Diphysiaee®. Calyptra 


conical, peristome simple, internal, sur- 
rounded at the base by a large, multiplex, 
soluble annulus. ( fsrijfilh £ lienjrey.) 

dip' Ul, s. [Gael, dipinrt = a net,] 

1. A part of a herring net. 

" Fm*x livrrliiK-ncta with *lx dijdru" —Depred. Argyll 

(1685) 

2. The bag of a salmon-net. 

dip la-can- thus, s. [Gr. 8m\6o<; ( dlploos ) 
= double, and aK.tvtfa. (akunthn) = a spine.] 

PaUennt. : A genus of Ganoid lislies. belong- 
ing to the sul»-i»riler Acsuthmlida*, and found 
only in the lieviminii Rucks. It is distin- 
guished by two dorsal (ins, the fronts of 
which are provided with a strong spine, 
simply implanted in the flesh : tail hetero- 
eercul, acales exceedingly small, 8ljagruen like ; 
no operculum. 

di-plax, s. IGr. = ilouble-folded.] 

Zool. : A genus nl fiee swimiiiuig loricatcd 
Rotifers, nl the family Diuoeharnhe iq.v.). 
Tjwicii oblong, widely open at both ends; 
head ami loot prntiUMlc ; foi«t and toes l"iig 
and slender; eye winding. There are two 
species, both British, but rare. [Hudson & 
Gus±c.) 

di-pl az'-I-um, *. [From Or. SinXd^u) ( dl - 
pbtzu) •= to double. ISo named because the 
iudusium is double.] 

Hot . ; A genus of Pnlvpodhiceie. Tlie rhi- 
zomes of Diphui uiu cscuUntum are occasionally 
eaten. 

di-plc-co 16 *. pi. [Gr. St — Sic (dis) 

= twice; TtAeioii (plekd) = to plait, to twine, 
to weave ; Ao^o? (lohos)— o lobe, and lat, fern, 
pi. adj. suft. -eiK.) 

Hot. : A sub-division of the order Crucifer®, 
in which tlie cotyledon* ore twice folded. A 
section across the smi presents au appearance 
like this— OIKS* 

dl plei'Hlo-scope, s (Gr. Stn-AiSos ( diploos ) 
= double ; ?*.5os ( eulos ) s= nppeiirauce, ami 
(TAOn-ew (slurped) = to sec, to view, j 

Optics: An optical instrument for indicate 
ing the passage r*f a heavenly body oyer the 
mciidiiiu by i lie coincidence of tw'o images 
formed by a single ami double refraction from 
a triangular prism which lias one transparent 
and two siliered planes, one of the latter 
being in the plane of the meridian. ( Brande .) 

dl-plin*-thi-US. 5. [Gr. St =Slc (dis) = twice, 
twofold, aod 7tA(Ve<K (/dtnt/tos) = a brick.] A 
wall of two bricks thick. 

dip-lo dic'-tyl-US, s. [Gr. SitAckw (dipsos) 
= double, aud ogxtvAo? ( dukhtlos ) = a huger, 
a toe.] 

Zool. : A genus of lizards belonging to tlio 
family Gecktoul®. 

dip-lo-don'-tus, s. [Gr. Sm\ooc ( dip!oos) = 
double, and ofiou? (odous) genit. o6<iKTos(od<mfe)8) 
= a tooth.) 

Zool.: A genus of Amchoida of the order 
Acaiimi aud famfly Hydraclmea, having the 
mandibles terminated by a straight acute, 
ami immovable tooth, to which is att-iched o 
movable Imok or claw. There aie tinea 
British species, 

dip 16-6, s. IGr. 6i7rAoos (diploos) = double, 
two-old.) 

1. Anat.: A soft medullary substance or 
osseous tissue between the plates of the 
skull. 

2. Dot. : That part of the parenchyma of n 
leaf which intervenes betweeu the two layers 
of epjdenu. 

dip-1 o-gan -ic, a. IGr. SnrAdoc (diploos) — 
double, mill y<n»dw (genuao) = to geueiate, to 
produce. ) Partaking of tlie nature of two 
bodies ; producing two substances. 

dip lo-grap -sus, s. [Gr. SarXnoc (diploc?) 
=. doiible, mid Mod. Lat. ijrajisus, a modifica- 
tion of gruptulite (q.v.) ] 

HnlmotU.: A genus of fossil Hvdrozoa in 
which the pnlypary consists nf two simple 
nmunprinnidiAii stipes, tinnly united to one 
another, back to back. Tli**y range in Hribiiu 
nnd North America from the Upper Cam brian 
to tlie summit of the Lower Silurian scrips ; 
but in Holiemi i they rise into the lower por- 
tion of the Upper Silurian deposit*. They 
belong to tlie .sub class Graptolilid®. 


late, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we. wet. here, camel, her, thero 
or, wore, wplf, work, whd, eon ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, 


dlp -ld lc, dip-lo ct-ic. a. [Mod. L^t 

diploe, and Eng. adj. Hiilt'. -ic, -«Rc.j 
A>utt.: Of or pertaining to the cl i] doe. 

dlploic-velns, diploe tic- veins. 

Anat.: Veins in the flat cranial bones, t ha 
tnmksund larger bra m* lies nf which mu mostly 
separately in special arborescent larger canals. 
(Dunglison.) 

di p 16 lte, s. [Gcr. (Uploit, from Gr. 6irrA(5<K 
(diploos) — twofold, double, and sutf. ~iU 
(Mtu.) (q.v.).] bo named l»ciause the crystala 
are often in twins. 

Min . ; The same as Latuocite (q.v.). 

tH-plo'-ma, ». [Lat., from Gr. 6(VAuo*a (db 
pliimin) — (\) anything tnl.led, (2) :t license, a 
diploma, from 6t7rA6o? = double ; Fr. deplume.) 
X. Ortlinury Utngnage: 

* l. A paper or document, written and 
folded. 

2. In the same aeuso as II. 2. 

II. Technically: 

1. (7im. ; A double vessel ; a water-bath. 

2. Laio: A writing or document conferring 
amne power, authority, privilege, or honour, 
usually under seal ami signed l>y a duly 
authorized official. Diplomas are given to 
graduates of a university on their hiking their 
degrees : to clergvmcu who arc lu eiiKed to 
olliciute ; to physician^, civil engim-ers, Ac., 
outlmrizing tliem to pmetise their jnoles- 
Kions. 

*’To ric-no-ulc lha UnlremUy of DuUUu In send a 
diploma t<i me. cuiulitntuik' t w i>oor lumi Mm U r ot 
Aru in tlieir Uuis'er*ity. — Lord dower iu Marplty t 
Life of John* on. 

* di-pld'-mged, n. [Eng. diploma; -ed. ] 
Fortified, strengthened, or su] 'ported by a 
diploma. 

*■ Dowries ne»er»o di/>lnm*ied, be puffed. RMllghted. 
ooutiuiltr Carlyle. 

di-plom'-a-^y. ^ [Fr. diplovuitu ] 

L The science orart of conducting negotia- 
tions between notions ; the art of managing 
public business and protecting public in- 
terests in matters in which foreign uatious 
are concerned ; political skill and LaeL 

"A NuilU eminently dietiujnUlieil At tbe bar. on 
tb* Iteiic.i, in tue eeimte, 01 d* .l»m i -g. in mum, &ud 
111 letter*.*-— J/i*«viai<y .* flitl. Hag., ch. xiiL 

2. Ths ai-t of negotlaliug l>etweeit nations; 
the forms of intermillounl negotiations. 

"The UiaorrocCiou be^nn eome luuutlu Buice. wid 
diplomacy w.»e.ito«ce m »etM»u.' -- T.me*, Nov. m, Is76. 

*3. The body of ministers accredite»l to s 
foreign court collectively ; the diplomats 
corps. 

** Tlie foreign mlnliUn wero ordered to Attend . . 
The diptomaeg. wn«i were nfturtof euvoyn. w«i\» quiU 
Awe-etmok.'* — Burke: Iteytcide Peace, leti. A, 

4. Toi*t or skill lo conducting negotiations 
of any kind; artful or dexterous nunageiueut- 

* dip -16-mS.t, * dip -lo-mato, a, & *. 

[Fr. diplomat.] 

A. As adj. : Invested or presented with a. 
diploma. 

B. As subst. : A diplomatist. 

••sir Clwvrlet. Wlm wcatb th« VVimlBor uniform, is 
Asiduous iu bin nlUsiUuni to the d. put/naU." — Daily 
Telegraph, i>e«iu!»er 6, 18»2. 

* di-plo’-rnatc, V.t. [Eng. diplom(a) ; -ate.) 
To invest or present with a diploma. 

•• By virtue of the CbmicelloFs letters he wm diplo- 
mat cd doctor of ibvimty tu I6«0. b ood : AlhcnM 
Oum. [Bp. Xicoltnn). 

‘di-plo-mat-ed, pa. per. or a. [Diplo- 

MATE, r.] 

* dip-ld-ma-tl-al (tl as 91), «. [Eat. 
diphrma (genit. dtplouvdis), ami Eng adj. su££ 
-iaLl Diplomatic. 

dip-lo-mat -ic, * dip-lo-mat'-lck, a. & s. 

[Fr. diplomatique.) 

A, As cul jcctive : 

* 1. Pertaining or relating to diplomas. 

2. Pertaining or relating to the science of 
diplomatics. 

"One nf the princi|n1 objects of the fnllovinjr wnrk 
Is che illnstmlion ><f wli.it lor ueir two ceitluritv has 
iieni c»ll**d tlie tliohnn dirk Ntieiiue * — Aslle : Origin 
an ( praye** i>f H'ri(iuj) (llltrwl.). 

3. Pertaining or relating to diplomacy nr to 
ambassadors. 

" He would have been coiclenmoil, even by the low 
dt.-uiilinl <>f diplomatic mordity m t»ie iMtceutary."— 
Time*, November 24, 1876. 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot^ 
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4. Engaged or skilled in diplomacy ; ac- 
credited to a foreign comt. 

•' ilia lortlah ip Is h ^re«t member of the diplomatic!: 
body. '— Untie : On u lit gome I’ettcv. 

5. Artful, skilful, dexterous ; full of or 
characterized l*y tart. 

* B» As substantive : 

1. A diplomatist ; one engaged or skilled in 
diplomacy. 

2. Diplomacy. 

diplomatic corps or body, a. Tho 

whole body of diplomats acciediteu to u court 
or govern ii leut. 

* dip lo-mat'-ic-al, a. [Eng. diplomatic; 
-at. J The same as Diplomatic (q.v.). 

dip lo mat’ lC-al ly, adv. [Eng .diploma- 
t<cal ; ly.\ In a’ diplomatic, artful, or dex- 
terous manner ; by diplomacy. 

* dip lo-mat-ics, $. [Diplomatic, «.] 
The science of diplomas; that is, of ancient 
Writings, literary and public documents, 
fetters, deeds, decrees, charters, wills, Ac., 
which has for its object the ascei tainiug of 
the authenticity, date, genuineness, &c. ; the 
diplomatic science. 

* di-plo-ma-tism, s. [Lat. diploma (genit. 
diplomat is), and Eng. suff. -ism.] Diplomacy. 

dl-plo -ma-tist, $. [Fr. diplomatiste.) One 
who is engaged or skilled in diplomacy ; a 
diplomat. 

Theie 1* »o Injustice in saying that diplomatise*. 
as a class, have always been more dixtnnjui bed by 
their athliess, . . . than by (mneruns rnthnsioMU or 
austere rectitude "'—Hacaidug s Hat. Eng , di. ii. 

dip lo-mit'-ri-dre, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. tliplo - 
mitr(ium), ami Lat. fern. pi. adj. snff. -id«*.] 

Hot. : A family of fiowerless plants, order 
Jungermaoniaceie (Seale- mosses). 

dip-lornT-tri-urn, s. [Gr. StjrAoos ( diploo v) 
rs twofedd, double, aiul/iiTptor(niifrioH),diniiii. 
from pirpa ( mitra ) = n belt or girdle.) 

Dot. : An old genus of fiowerless plants, now 
made a synonym of Hollia. 

dip-lo-pnp'-pe-re, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. diplo- 
papjius), and Lat. fem. pi. adj. stifl. -etc.] 

Hot., : A sub-tribe of composite plants, tribe 
Asteroidete. 

dlp-lo-pap’-pus, «. [Gr. JittAoos (diploos) = 
twofold, double, and Tran-Tro* (pappos) — the 
down on the seeds of certain plants such as 
the dandelion.] 

Hot. : A genus of composite plants, the 
typical one of the sub-tribe Diplopappe®. 

dlp-loperisto-mi, s. pi [Gr. iin\6o<; 
(dtp/ous)= double ; rrept (peri)= around, about, 
and 0 Tdju.a (dorou) — the mouth.] 

Bot. : A term applied to certain Mosses 
which have two rows of bygrometric cellular 
teeth In the peristome. 

di-plo-pl-a, dip'-lo-py, a. [Gr. anrAdo 9 
(dijduOt) = double, and ot// (ops), genit. ottos 
( opos)=the eye. sight ; Fr. diplopk.] 

Med.: A disease of the eyes, in which the 
patient sees objects double. Usually the two 
Images aie almost entirely superposed, and 
One is more distinct than the other. The 
defect may he j n od need by the co-operation 
of two unequal eyes, or it may proceed from 
one. (da not.) 

If There is an analogous disease called 
Triplopy (q.v.), In which the patient sees uot 
double, but triple. 

dlp-lo-pno'-l, s. pi [Gr. SittAock (diploos) = 
twofold, double, and ttcotJ (pnoe) = a blowing, 
a breathing. So named because these fishes 
breathe both l»y lungs and gills.) 

Jchtky. : The same as Difnoi (q.v.). 

dip‘-lo-pod, a. [DiPLororiA.] A member of 
the Diplupoda (q.v.). 

di-plop -6 da, 3. pi. [Gr. AiTrAoo? (diploos) = 
dtuihle, and troii* (pous), gcuit. iroAos (pixlos) = a 
foot.) 

Eh tom.: [Cm loon at ha]. 

di-plop -ter-a, s. [Gr. iifrAooc ( diploos ) = 
double. and irrepdv ( pteron ) = a wing.) 

Kntom. : A division of Hyinenopteroiis in- 
serts, comprising the three la ml lies Euiiienhhe, 
Masai id®. ami Ycepid®. (See these words.) 


dl-plop' tcr-us, s. [Gr. AittAoik (diploos) = 
double, and nrepov ( pteron ) — a wing, a tin.] 
Pahvant. : A genus of fossil Ganoid fishes, 
belonging to the family Saurodiptcrini. They 
have two dorsal tins ; scales rliotiiboidal and 
smooth; tins snh-aeutely Inbnte. They aro 
found in the Old lied Sandstooe. 

dip'-lo-py, s. [Diplopia.] 

dip lo-ste'-mon-ous, a. [Gr. AirAdo* (dip- 
iuos) — double, and crrri/bimc (ste»tdu)=u thread. J 
Iiot. : A term applied to those plants the 
flowers of which ha\e twice as rnauy stamens 
as petals. 

dip-lo-sty'-liis, s. [Gr. atTrAdo? (diploos) — 
doiitde, nud otu Ao? (stulos) — a pillar.] 

Paheont. : A genus of small shrimp-like 
Crustaceans, from the coal formation of Nova 
Scotia, and so named by Mr. Salter from tho 
two pairs of appendages to the last segmeut, 
tetson, or tail-piate. (Page.) 

dip lo-tax'-is, s. [Gr. An-Ado? ( diploos ) = 
double, and raft* (taxis) = arrangement.] 

Bot. : A genus of Crucifer®, comprising 
about twenty species of herbaceous plants, 
with yellow flowers, leaves piunatifld, seeds 
oblong or oval, arranged in two rows. Two 
species, D. mnralis ami D. tennifolia, are 
Biitish. The latter is a fetid plant, with large 
yellow flowers ; it grows on old walls, and is 
by no means uncommon in England and 
Scotland ; the former species is much less 
frequently Diet with. 

diplo-teg'-i-a, s. [Gr. 6 iTrAdo 9 ( diploos ) = 
double, and rc'yos (te{/ox), the same as artyos 
(stegos) = a roof, a covering of a house ] 

Bot. : An inferior dry pericarp, dehiscent or 
rupturing. Liudley places it in his class of 
Synearpi, or compound fruit. 

dip-lo-zd'-on, s. [Gr. AittAoos ( diploos ) = 
double, and ijwov ( zoon ) = an animal.] 

Zool. : A genus of Entozoa, family Trematoda, 
consisting of parasitical worms which infest 
the gills of the bream, carp, roach, &e., and 
which have the appearance of two distinct 
hoilies in a state of conjugation in the form of 
an X or St. Andrew's cross, the two bodies 
being of different sexes, soft, elongated, and 
flattened, and each terminated posteriorly by 
a transverse, oval, or almost quadrilateral ex- 
pansion, furnished with four suctorial disks. 
(Griffith t llcnfrey.) 

dip-neu mo' nS re, s. pi. [Gr. Si =£is (dis)= 
t\\ ii*e,twolold, and nvivp.iov(pn*uTnon) = a lung.] 
Eutom. : A section of Araueid®, or Spiders, 
comprising such as have two pulmonary saes. 

dip'-noi, s. pi. [Gr. ii = (dis) = twice, 
twofold, and ttcotj (pnoe) = breath ] 

1. Ichtky.: An onWroflishes, small in number, 
but of great importance its exhibiting a distinct 
transition between the Fishes and Amphibia. 
So many, in tact, and so striking, are the points 
of resemblance between the two, that until 
recently the Lepidosiren was always made to 
constitute the lowest class of Amphibia. The 
highest authorities, however, now concuT iu 
placing it amongst the fishes, of which it con- 
stitutes the highest order. The order Dipnoi 
is defined by the following characters: the 
body is Ash-like in shape ; there is n akull 
with distinct cranial bones and a lower jaw, 
but the notochord is persistent, and there sre 
no vertebral centra, nor an occipital condyle. 
The cxo-skeleton consists of horny, over-lap- 
ping scales, having the cycloid character. Tne 
pectoral aod ventral limbs are both present, 
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bnt have (in Lepidosiren) the form of awl- 
shaped, lililorm. inany-jointed organs, of which 
the former only have a membranous fringe in- 
feriorly. The ventral limbs are attached close 
to the anus, and the pectoral arch has a 
clavicle; Imt the scapular arch is attached to 
the occiput. The hinder part of the body is 


fringed by a vertical median fin. The heart 
has two auricles and one ventricle. Tho 
respiratory organa are twofold, consisting ou 
the one hand of free filamentous gills, con- 
tained iu a branchial chamber, which opens 
externally by a single vertical gill-slit, and on 
the other hand of true lungs in the form of a 
double cellular air-bladder, com i j mu i eating 
with the oesophagus by means of an air-duct 
or trachea. The branclmeare supported upon 
branehial arches, but tlmse are not connected 
with the hyoid bone ; and, in some cases at 
any rate, rudimentary external hranchi® exist 
fl 8 well. The nasal sacs open posteriorly into 
the throat. Until recently {he only two mem- 
bers of the order were the Lrpitlo siren ]>aradom 
of South America, and the Lejddosiren ( Proto- 
ptenis) annectens of Africa. Recently, how- 
ever, there has been discovered a most remark- 
able fish in the rivers of Queensland, which is 
referable to this order. This is the Cera tod us 
Fosteri, or Australian Mud-fish. [CkraTooi’s.] 
Dr. Gunther considers the order Dipnoi as ? 
sub-order of Canoidei. By Professor Owen 
they are called Protopteri. 

2. Pahront. : [Ceratodus], 

dip -no us, a. [Dipnoi.] 

Snrg. : Having two vent-boles. An epithet 
applied to wounds which pass through a part,, 
and admit the air at both ends. 

di pod’-i dre, s. pi [From dipns (q.v.), the 
typical genus, and Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -idu?.] 

Zool. : The Jerboas, a widely distributed 
family of bopping rodents. The body is light 
and slender, the hind limbs much elongated, 
fore limbs very small, and the tail usually 
tufted at the end. It includes the American 
J limping Mouse (Zapus or Merumes hudsonivs), 
Dipns (pgypticus , the Common Jerboa, the 
Jumping Ha re of South A f ri c n ( / Vdek-s cape, ns is), 
the Alactaga (Alactaga jaculus), &c. The family 
is found in Central Asia, 8 yria, and Arabia, 
South Africa and North America. 

dip o-dy, s. [Gr. it = &is (dis) = twice, two- 
fold, aod ttov? (pons), genit jro<J 6 <> (podis) = a 
foot.] 

Pros. : Two metrical feet included in one 
measure, or a series of two feet. 

dl-pd lar, a. [Gr. ii = Ji? (dw) = twice, 
twofold* and Eng. polar (q.v.).] Having two 
poles, as a maguetic bar. 

dipped, dipt, pa. par. ora. [Dip, ».] 

Dip r -pel, s. [See definition.] The name of a 
chemist in the seventeenth century. 

Dippers oil, a. 

Comm. : Purified hartshorn oil, or animal 
oil, Oleum animate Dippelii, 01. cornu cervi 
rectificatum. Ao oil prepared as a medicine by 
Dippel, from crude fetid animal oil (01 cornu 
ccrvi fatidum), by submitting it to repeated 
rectification, per sc. till it left no, longer any 
black residue. The oil thus obtained is colour- 
less, highly refractive, smells somewhat like 
cinnamoo, aod has a burning taste. It was 
valued as an a»ti-spasrnodic and nervoua 
stimulant, but is no longer used in medicine. 
Taken in excess it is poisonous. Animal oil 
is now rectified with sand, water, or lime. 
Nearly all the animal oil of commerce is now 
obtained by the destructive distillation of 
bones, as a by-product in tbe preparation of 
bone black. [Bone Oil.] 

dip'-per, * dip-pere, s. [Eng. dip;-er .] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. One who dips in the water or other liquid 

2. A vessel used for dippiog or ladling wate^ 
or other liquid ; a ladle. 

II, Technically: 

1. Ch. Hist. : A name given in contempt to 
the sect of Baptists. (Still in use io America.) 

•• Our townsmen, »luce of floods they miut torn 
skippers. 

Will change religion too. and so torn dippers." 

Clcavetand Poems, p. 11 

2. Astron. : A name given in America to 
the seven stars in the constellation of the 
Great Bear, from tluir being arranged in the 
form of a dipper, or ladle. 

X Omith. : Cinclus ayuaticus, a genus of 
birds belonging to the lamily Merulidae and 
order Passeres. The bird derives its name 
from its habit of dipping or lowing the head 
w hile sitting, at the same time flirtiog up its 
tail. Common in Britain. 
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4. Phot. : An Instrument used for immersing 
plates In upright baths containing nitrate of 
silver, and withdrawing the same nfter sensi- 
tizing. They are slender flat strips of hard 
rubber, wood, glass, porcelain, and sometimes 
silver wire, having short projections upon 
which to lest tho edge of the plutc, which 
stands neaily upright in the bath while the 
chemical changes take place. ( Knight ) 

dip ping, pr. par., a., & s. [Dip, i’.J 

A. ^ B. As pr. ]*ir. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As sk baton five: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of plunging or immersing in a 
liquid for a short time. 

"That which Is dyed .vlth many dipping* In Ingmla, 
and can very Imrdly be washed u aL'—Rp. Taj/lor * 0/ 
R cjtetUance, ch. v., } i 

2. The act of bending, or inclining down- 
wards. 

* 3. The act of baptizing by immersion. 

4. The act or imdhod of taking himff by 
rubbing It on the teeth or gums. 

II. Technically : 

1. Prass-ivork : The process of brightening 
ornamental brass-work : The grease is removed 
by heat or lye, the work is pickled in dilute 
aquafortis, scoured with sand snd water, 
washed, dipped in a hath of pure nitrous acid 
for an instant, washed, rubbed with beech 
sawdust, burnished, and lacquered. 

2. Tia-u’orA: ; Plunging sheet iron plates in 
the pickle or the tin bath in tinning. 

3. Pottery: The process of coating coarse clay 
ware with enamel, or of glazing stone ware. 

4. Leather -dressing : The Scotch term for 
the dubbing of American and English mrriera. 
It consists of boiled -oil* tisli-oil, snd tallow. 

5. Phot.: Immersing the col lod ionized plate 
in a sensitizing bath. 

6. Min.: The angle at which the mineral 
vein is inclined ; the dip. 

dipping frame, s. 

1. Candle * making : A frame from which 
candle-wicks are susi>ended while dipping into 
the vat of melted tallow. [Candle.] 

2. Dyeing: A frame on which the fabric 
is stretched and immersed in dyeing with 
indigo. 

dipping-needle, s. A magnetized needle, 
moving in a vertical plane, on an axis which 
passes at right angles exactly through the 
centre of gravity. When thus mounted it will, 
if placed anywhere not in the magnetic equa- 
tor, dip or point downwards. The position of 
the magnetic pole can thus be determined 
from the intersection of two or more lines 
formed by making experiments with the 
dipping-needle at various places. The incli- 
nation or dip of the magnetized needle wss 
not known to the Chinese, who had discovered 
its variation during the twelfth century. This 
element of terrestrial magnetism appears to 
have l«en discovered by Robert Norman, a 
coni}>as3-inaker of Ratcliff, London, wlie de- 
tected the dip, and published the fact in 1576. 
He contrived the dipping-needle, and found 
the dip at London to be 71° 50'. [Dip-circle.] 
Captain Sir James Ross, the celebrated Arctic 
navigator, reached the magnetie pole, latitude 
70* 5' J7" N., ami longitude 90° 46' 45" W., 
on the first of June, 1831. The amount of dip 
was S9“ 59'. (Knight.) 

dipping-pan, $. 

Stereotyping : A square, cast-iron tray in 
which the floating-plate and plaster-cast are 
placed for obtaining a stereotype cast. The 
floating-plate is to form the back of the stereo- 
type, and the mould the face ; the dipping- 
pan forms the flask, and is plunged beneath 
the surface of the metal in an iron pot. The 
metal runs in at holes through the lid nud 
forces apart the plate and the mould. 
(Knight.) 

dipping-tube, s. A tube for taking mi- 
croscopic objects out of a liquid. [Fishing- 
tube.] Dipping- tubes vary in length from 
about five inches to a foot, and in calibre from 
i to i inch. One end is coated outside with 
aoaling-wax and spirit, or some other coloured 
liquid. (Knight.) 

dlp'-rl on, a [Or. Si = to (dU) = twice, two- 
fold, and npiiou (prion) = a saw.] 


PaUeont. : A synonym of Diplograj sus 

(q.v.), the serrated cells on each side tho 
centra! axis giving the organism the appear- 
ance of a double saw. 

dip ri 6 nid i an, a. [Gr. Si = Sis (dls) = 
twice, twofold, npiit>v (prion) -s. suw, and Eng. 
adj. suff. -idiun.J 

PaUeont. : A term applied to those fossil 
llydrozua in which the polypury possesses a 
row of cellules on each side. 

"The diprionldi in Oraptolitet, with rare evcop- 
tloua, are continue! to the Ixjwer Hilurlaii ami t'lini- 
Lrluu Rocks ' — .Vi cholttm : Man. of PaUxvnt , p, 8‘i 

di prij-mat io, a. [Gr. St = to (dis) = twice, 
twofold, mid Eng. prismatic (q.v.).] 

1. Optics: Doubly prismatic. 

2. Crystallog. : Having cleavages parallel to 
the sides of a tour-sided vertical prism, and, 
at the same time, to a horizontal prisiu. 

di pro par gyl, s. [Etym. uncertain.] 

C hem. : C^U*, or IIC=C — CH 2 — Cl i^—C= 
CH. Obtained by distilling diallyl • tetra- 
bromide, CgHjoBr^, with a large excess of 
caustic potash, which converts it into dibrotn- 
dialiyl, C 6 II M Br.j, which is then boiled witli 
alcoholic potash. Dipropargyl is a pungent 
liquid, boiling at 85*. With ammoniural solu- 
tion iif cuprous chloride it gives a greeuish- 
ycllow precipitate, Cgll^Cu^) " + 2H..O, and 
with a silver solution a white precipitate, 
Ogling.* +■ ‘JII^O, which blackens on exposure 
to the light, and explodes when heated to 
100*. I)ipropsrg>] is isomeric with benzene, 
which boils st 81*. Its density is less than 
benzene, being 0‘82 instead of 0*89. It is 
much less stable, being very easily polyme- 
rized, and forms an addition compound with 
eight atoms of tromiue, CgHgBry, which melts 
st 140*. 

di pro pyl, s. [Hexane.] 

di prot'~o-ddn, s. [Gr. Si = to (dw)= twice, 
twofold; 7rfhx>T<K (protos)= first, and oSovs 
(odous), genit. oioerov (odontos) = a tooth.] 

PoUeont. : A gigantic Pachydermoid Marsu- 
pial mammal, resembling in most essential 
respects the Kangaroo, the dentition especially 
showing many points of affinity. The bind 
limbs, however, w r ere not bo disproportionately 
long as in the Kangaroos. The skull ef one 
in the British Museum measures three feet in 
length. It is found in the Pleistocene or 
Upper Tertiary beds of Australia, and derives 
its name from the large scalprifonn character 
of its incisors or front teeth. 

di prot'-o dont, a. [Diprotodon. ] 

Zool. : Having the same structure of tooth 
as iu the genus Diprotodon (q.v.). 

“ Iu the Diprotodont forms . , — .Vicholton : 

Patoont. iL 283. 

di prot 6 don’-tl-a (tl as shi), s. pi. [Di- 

protodon.] 

Zool. : A primary group of the Marsupialia, 
consisting of genera which have only two 
lower incisors, the canines rudimentary or 
wanting, and the molars generally with broad 
grinding crowns. It contains the Macropod- 
id® (Kangeroos), the Phalangistidse (Phal- 
angers), &c. 

dip-sa -5e-ee, dip -sa ca ^c-as, s. pi 

[Mod. Lat. dipsac(its), the typical genus, and 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -aceu ?. ) 

Dot. : The Teazel family, a natural order of 
exogenous plants, consisting of herbs or 
undersbrubs, with opposite or verticillate 
leaves, and capitste or verticillate flowers, 
surrounded by a mnoy-leaved involucre. They 
are found iu the south of Europe, the Levant, 
and the Cape of Good Hope. Liudley enume- 
rates six genera and 160 species. 

dip -sa-eus, s. [Gr. (dip<as) = (1) a 

serpent, (2) a plant; S t \pdu> (dipsao) = to 
thirst.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants, the typical one of 
the order Dipsacaceie. They are erect, pilose, 
or prickly bietiniul herbs. with lilac, white, 
or yellow flowers. Tlie dried heads of Dipsacus 
fullonum (Fuller's Teazel) are used in dressing 
cloth. Some of the species have febrifugal 
properties The name is derived from the 
bases of the leaves of some of the species 
being coronate iu such a way as to enclose a 
cavity, which contains water ready to allay 
thirst. The water thus contained was once 
considered good for bleared eyes. [Teazel.] 


dip sad’ -I-dse, s. pi [Gr. Si v/to (dipsos), genit 
SuUdSos (dtpsadus) a venomous serpent, whoa© 
bite caused intense thirst, and Lat. fern. pL 
adj. suff. -idee.] 

Zool. : A family of Colubrine Snakes, tribe 
Suspeeta. They have a long, compressed, 
slender body, generally narrower than the 
head. Both jaws have sometimes fangs. 
(Dallas.) Type Uipsas, in some classifi cat ioiia 
jdaeed under the Coluhridse, using that term 
for the whole group of Colubrine Snakes. 

dip sas, s. [Gr. (dip sas) = a ser]>ent.) 

I. Urd. Lang , : A serpent, whose bite was 
fabled to produce unquenchable thirst. 

'■ t'eia&t** hom'd, hydrua. and el lop* dm&r. 

And dipsai" M titan: P. L.. x. Mfl. 

II. Zoology: 

1. A genus of non-venoinous snakes belong- 
ing to the family Coluhnda; ; body long and 
compressed; vertical scales square; lateral 
scales linear; subcnndal plates double. 

2. A genus of fresh- w'ater bivalves, inter- 
mediate between Unio and Anodonta. 

* dip-set -ic, a. JGr. 6 u//tjtoc6s (dij>sctikos\ 
from £t^/au» (dipsad) = to thirst.) Having & 
tendency to excite thirst. 

dip so-ma -ni-a, s. [Gr. 5u//ou> (dipsad) ~ to 
thirst, and pavia (mania) = madness.] 

Med. : Alcoholism ; the brain - fever of 

drunkards, or delirium tremens (q.v.). 

dip so ma’ ni ac, s. [Gr. Soj/aw (dipso) = 
to thirst, snd Eng. manwte (q.v.).] One who 
is subject to dipsomania. 

dip-so ma-ni' Ac-al, a. [Gr. 6u//dw ( dipsad ) 
= to thirst, and Eng* maniacal (q.v.).] Of or 
pertaining to dipsomania. 

dip s6p'-a-th$\ s. [Gr. 6«v//dw (dipsad) = to 
thirst, and 7ra0os (pathos) = suffering ] 

Med. : A mode of treatment which consists 
in abstaining from drinks. 

dip -sof' sis, $. [Gr 5u//dw (dipsao)= to thirst J 

Med. : A morbid thirat.; excessive desire of 
drinking. 

dip -ter-a, s. pi. [Gr. &inrtpt K (dipteros) = 
two-winged : Si = 6c? (dis) = twice, twofold, 
and trrepoc (jiteron ) = a wing.] 

Entom. : An order of insects, such as gnats, 
houseflies, ic., that have only two membran- 
ous wings developed, the hind pair being 
represented by two small knohbed organs, 
called haitcres, or poise rs, whose exact t unc- 
tion is as yet undetermined. The mouth is 
suctorial, and forms a proboscis composed of 
mandibles, maxilla?, and a central piece, or 
tongue ( glossarium ), the labium, often with a 
fleshy, terminal lip, serving as a sheath ; fre- 
quently some of these j>arts are converted into 
chitinous setae, or into lancet-shaped bodies, 
with which their owners pierce the tissues of 
animals or plants, whose juices, thus set free, 
they feed on, sucking them up through the 
tubular proboscis. They have two large com- 
pound eyes, often composed of thousands of 
facets, on either side of the head ; snd three 
small ocelli on the lop. The antennae are 
variable in form and size, but more commonly 
are very short, and composed of three joiots. 
The foot, in addition to a pair of strong claws, 
is furnished with two. rarely three, cushions, 
covered beneath with tine hsir-like suckers, 
which, sided by a viscid secretion that renders 
adhesion more perfect, enables these insects to 
crawl on the under surfaces of objects how- 
ever smooth. The metamorphosis in Diptera 
is complete, snd the larv;e are generally desti- 
tute of feet. Many of the Diptera arc useful 
scavengers in the larval state, hut others are 
very injurious— e.g., the Hessian Fly (Cecido- 
niyia destructor) to wheat-crops, the Crane Fly 
(fipula oleracea) to grass lands. In the per- 
fect state they are too often pests to man and 
beast, sucking the blood or depositing their 
eggs in or on their bodies, causing tumours, 
ulcerations, and death. The species are very 
numerous (about 9,000 beiug found in Europe 
alone), and world-wide in their distribution. 
In the fossil state they have been found as far 
back as the beginning of the Secondary period. 
The classification of the Diptera is a matter of 
some difficulty. By some authors they are 
divided into three sub-orders : Nemocera, 
Brachveera. and Pupipara ; by others into 
five tribes : Xemocera, Xotacantha, Tany- 
stoma, Athericera, and Pupipara ; whilst some 
naturalists even include the Fleas. Aphaniptera. 


f&te, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we. wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pftt, 
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dJp-ter-a'-^ ce, dip ter- 6- oar' pese, 

s. pi. [Gr. fiiarepo? ( dipteros ) = two-winged ; 
Si = Si? (dis) = twice, twofold; irrepov (pteroa) 
= a wing ; Kapirfis (karpos) — fruit, and Lat. 
fern. jd. adj. snfT. -ace <x, -etc.] 

Bot. : An order of Exogenous trees, with al- 
ternate leaves, having an involute vernation, 
and deciduous convolute stipules. They are 
found in India, and especially iu the eastern 
islands of the Indian Archipelago. There are 
eight genera and forty-eight species known. 
The trees belonging to this order are hand- 
some and ornamental, and abound in resinous 
juice. Dryobala naps camphoia, or aromatica, 
a native of Sumatra, when old, furnishes a 
kindofeamphor, secreted in crystalline masses, 
naturally into cavities in the wood. When 
young, it yields, on incision, a pale yellow 
liquid, consisting of resin, and a volatile oil 
having a camplioraneous odour. Indian copal, 
or gum, the gum animi of commerce, is the in- 
spissated varnish obtained from Vuteria In - 
dica. The fruit of this tree yields to boiling 
water the celebrated butter of Canara, or 
Pinei tallow. 

dlp'-tcr ad^f, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. dipteiiacece), 
and Eng., Ac. pi. suT. -ads.] 

Bot. : The English name given by Lindley 
to the older Dipteraeeee (q.v.). 

dip’-ter-al, a. & s. (Gr. fiiVrcpo? (dipteros) ~ 
two-winged : Si = Si's ( dis ) — twice, twofold, 
and nrtpov ( pteron ) = a wing.] 

A* As adjective : 

1. Arch. : A term applied to a temple having 
a double range of columns all round ; it usually 
had eight io the front row of the ead porticoes, 
and fifteea at the sides, the columns at the 
angles being included in both. 

2. Entom. : Haviag only two wings ; dip- 
terous. 

B. As substantive ; 

Arch. : A dipteroa, or dipteral temple. 

dip' ter-aji, s. [Diptera.] 

Entom. : A member of the Diptera (q.v.), 
a dipterous insect. 

dip -ter-l-dae, s.pl. [Gr. Sin-rcpo? (dipteros) 

= two-winged : Si = Si's (dis) = twice, twofold, 
mepov ( pteron ) = a wing, a fia, and Lat. fern, 
pi. adj. suff. - id*x .] 

Paleont. : In Prof. Owen’s classification, 
the first family of his Lepidoganoidei, a sub- 
order of Ganoidean fishes. (Owen: Palaeon- 
tology, 1860.) 

dip'-ter ix, dip-ter-yx, s. [Gr. Si = Si? 
(dis) = twice, twofold, and n repv£ (pterux) = a 
wing. ] 

Pot.: A genus of Leguminous plants, con- 
sisting of trees with abruptly-pinoate leaves. 
The name is derived from the two upper lobes 
of the calyx, which appear like wings. They 
are natives of the northern parts of South 
America. The fragrant seeds of Dipterix 
odorata are known as Tonka or Touquia-bean, 
aad are used to scent snulF. [Tonka-bean.] 

dip -ter-o-car'-pe-se, s. pi. [Dipterace^.] 

dip-ter-6-car-pus, s. [Gr. SiWpo? (dip- 
teros): fii = 8*? (dis)— twice, twofold ; mepov 
a wing, and Knp7r6? (karpos) — fruit.] 

Bat. : A genus of trees, the type of the order 
Dipterocarpeae, or Dipteracere. They have 
showy white flowers mixed with red. Various 
species yield a substance like Balsam of 
Copaiva. 

dipterocarpus balsam, s. Wood-oil. 
The volatile oil of this halsaw (which is also 
known as Gnrjun balsam), may be distin- 
guished by the splendid violet colour produced 
on dissolving it in about twenty parts of CS>, 
snd addiog a cooled mixture of strong nitric 
aad sulphuric acids. Cod-liver oil and 
valerian oil likewise exhibit a fine violet 
colour, but for a short time only. (Watts : Diet. 
Chem. ) 

dlp'-ter-on, dlp'-ter os, s. [Gr. fiiVrcpo? 
(dipteros), neut. Simcpov (dipteron) = having 
two wings.) 

Arch. : A temple having a double row of 
columns on each of its four sides. Such an 
edifice is said to he dipteral. 

dip'-tcr ous, a. [Gr. Si7rrepo? (dipteros) ~ 
two-winged : fii = fit? (dis) = twice, twofold, 
and mepov ( pteron ) = a wing. ] 


1, Bot. : A term applied to seeds, the margins 
of which are prolonged, so as to present the 
appearance of wings. 

2. Entom. : Two-winged ; pertaining or be- 
longing to the order Diptera (q.v.). 

dip ter us, s. [Gr. Slnrcpos (dipteros) = two- 
winged : Si = fii? (dis) — twice, twofold, and 
nrfpoi' (pteron) = a wing, a tin.} 

Pahront. : A genus of fossil Ganoid fishes, 
the type of the family Clcnodipterini. Tne 
body is covered with cycloidal, overlapping, 
smooth scales ; the head is protected by a 
kind of helmet formed of the anchyloscd 
cranial bones, and the teeth are conical in 
form and nearly equal in size. The two dorsal 
fins are placed far back ; tail bcteroeercal. All 
the species are Devonian. (Nicholson.) 

dip-ter yg'-i an, a. & s. [Gr. fii = Si? (dis) 
— twice, twofold, and nrepv^ (pterux), geuit. 
irrepuyo? (pteru^os) =n wing, a jin.] 

A. As adj. .* A term applied to those fishes 
which have only two dorsal fins. 

B. As subst. : A member of a family of dip- 
terygian fishes. 

* dip' tote, s. [Gr. fii = fii? (dis) = twice, two- 
fold, and nrwriKo? (jitotikos) = pertaining to a 
case: wtukti? (pfosts) = a ease; niirrut ( 2 >ipto) 
= to fall.] 

Gram. : A noun which lias only two cases. 

dip -tych, s. [Low Lat diptycha ; Gr. SiV 
Tv** (diptucha) = a pair of writing tablets; 
neut. pi. of fiur ruyos ( diptuchas ) = folded, 
doubled : fii = fii? (dis) = twice, twofold ; jttvk - 
to? (ptuktos) ~ folded ; irrvtro-w (jdusso) = to 
fold.] 

1. Antiq. : Double-folded tablets made of 
carved ivory on the outer side and wax on the 
inner. They were used as a register of the 
names of consuls and other magistrates, and 
derived their name from being formed of two 
tables or leaves. Tablets of three leeves were 
called triptychs (q.v.). 

2. Eccles. : A list or register of bishops, mar- 
tyrs, &c., containing a double catalogue, in 
one of which* were entered the names of the 
living, aod in the other the names of the dead, 
lor whom prayers were to be offered duriog 
the mass. 

"The comuieinoratiou of Mints was made out of the 
diptychs of the church, as appears by multitudes of 
places iu St. Austin. '‘—Stilllngjteet. 

dip -t$ chum, dip ty-chus, s. [Diptvch.] 

di'-pus, s. [Gr. Si = Si? (dis) = twice, twofold, 
and ttou? (pons) = a foot.] 

1. Zool. : The Jerboas, a geaus of rodents, 
the type of the family Dipodidie (q.v.). It in- 
cludes about twenty species. Dipus oegypti - 
cus is a native of north-eastern Africa, Arabia, 
aad iSontli-westero Asia. It lives in burrows, 
aad is generally gregarious. When going along 
quietly, the jerboa walks aod rnnsby alternate 
steps of the hind feet ; but when there is oc- 
casion for rapidity it springs from both hind 
feet at the same time, covering so much ground 
at each leap, and touching the ground so mo- 
mentarily between them, that its inotiou is 
more like that of a bird skimming close to tile 
surface of the ground than that of a fourfooted 
beast. It is about six inches long, with a tail 
eight inches long, exclusive of the tuft at the 
end. Its upper surface is of a greyish sand 
colour, the lower surface white ; the tail pale 
yellowish above, snd white heoeatli ; the tip 
white, with an arrow-shaped black mark on 
the tipper surface. 

2. Palmont. : The remains of a species of 
Dipus have been discovered in the Miocene 
deposits ia France. 

dt-py re, s. [Gr. fii = fii? (d£s) = twice, two- 
fold, and irvp (pur) = fire, from the two effects 
of fusion ami phosphorescence.] 

Min. : A tetragonal, transparent, or trans- 
lucent mineral, occurring ia rather coarse 
crystals iu Mctamorphie rocks. It is found 
ia the Pyrenees. When heated before the 
blow pipe it. first becomes phosphoresceut 
and then fuses. Sp. gr. 2*646 ; hardness, 5 — 
5*5 ; comp. : silica, 55 * 5—60 ; alumina, 22*68 — 
24 - 8 ; lime, 6 85 — 10 ; soda, 0 — 9*4 ; potassa, 
proto.wd of manganese, and magnesia, traces ; 
water, 2 — 4 ' 55 . (Dana.) 

di-py-re nous, a. [Gr. Si = fii? (dis) = 
twice, twofold, ami n-upiji' ( puren ) = the stone 
of stone fruit.] 

Bot. : Containing two pyrenes or stones. 


di - quin - d - lino, s. [Gr. fii = fii? (dis) =* 
twice, twofold, aad Eng. quinoline (q.v.).] 
Chem. : Cj^lInNa. A yellow oil, formed by 
boiling quinoliue with sodium. It forms crys- 
talline hydrochloride of a splendid red colour, 
wliieli forms double salts with platiiiic chlo- 
ride. 

dl ra di-a -tion, s. [Low l>at. diradiatio, 
from di = dis — apart, and radiutio — radia- 
tion ; radius = a ray. ] The emission and dif- 
fusion of rays of light from a luminous body. 

dir -ca, s. [Lat. Dirce; Gr. Aip«a (Dirka) — a 
fountain near Thebes in B<eotia, sacred to the 
M uses. In allusion to the wet places in which 
the plant grows.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Thymclmaceie, ami consisting 
of a single species, Dirca palustris, the 
Leather- wood of America. The bark is tough, 
and is made into ropes and paper ; in small 
dnses it is used medicinally as a cathartic, but 
iu strong doses it produces vomiting The 
fruit is said to be narcotic. 

dir -dum, dir' dim, s. [Gael, diardan 
anger, passion,] 

1. An uproar, a tumult, a disturbance. 

"It’s Just because— iust that the dirdnmt a' about 
yon uiau's poklUdUky. — Scutt : Hob Hoy, ch. xiv, 

2. An evil chance, damage ; disagreeable 
consequences. 

3. A severe reprehensioo or reproof ; a 
scolding. 

" My word ! but sbe‘s uo hlate to show ber nuso here. 
I gi'eu her auch a dirdutn the last time I got her sitting 
In our laundry, as might hae served her lor a twelve- 
ruouth."— Petticoat Tales, 1. 2 So. 

*4. A blow. 

"It may lie some o i you get a clash of the kirks 
craft, that's a business I warrand you. a fair dirdim 
of their synagogue.’— M. Bruce: So ul- Confi rrr.at ion, 
p. M. 

dire, a. [Lat. dinis — dreadful.] Dreadful, 
fearful, horrible, dismal, terrible, mournful, 
lamentable, sad. 

" Oh I ere that dire disgrace shall blast my f/une, 

O'er whelm me, earth! and hide a monarch's sham*.” 
Pope: Homer t Iliad, iv. 2ls, !H». 

T[ Ueed adverbially in such compounds as 
dire-looking (Milton) ; dire-labouring , dirt- 
muttered (Thomson), &c. 

di rect', a., adv., & s. [Lat. dircctus = straight, 
pa. par. of dirigo = to set straight, to direct; 
Fr. direct; Ital. litriteo.] 

A. vis adjective: 

L Ordinary Language ; 

1. Literally : 

(1) Straight ; directed in a straight line from 
one body or [dace to auother. 

*' He said, and on His Sou with rays direct 
Shone fulL” Milton : P. U. vi. 719, 720. 

(2) Straight ; not curved or crooked ; right. 

"The ships . . . consequently must needs encounter 
when they either advance towards one another in 
direct lines, or meet in the intersection of cross lines. " 
— Bentley. 

(3) Nearest, shortest, most expeditious ; as. 
To take the direct road to a place. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Leading or tending to an end or result, 
as by a straight liae ; not circuitous. 

" My direct road to enjoy a more flowery path."— 
Mel moth : Pliny, bk. i., lett. ii. 

(2) Not collateral ; io the line of descent 
from father to soa ; as, A descendant in & 
direct line. 

(3) Immediate ; not received or gaioed in- 
directly. 

"In mine own direct kuowledge.” — Sfuiketp. : Alt's 
Well, ill. 6. 

(4) Plaiu, express, to the point. 

*' Yield me a direct answer. "—{Quiletp. : Meaiusefot 
Measure, iv. 2. 

(5) Open, plain, straightforward, sincere, 
honest, upright. 

"There be, that are in nature faithful and siucer*, 
and plain and direct, not cmf ty and involved."— Bacon. 

(6) Assessed or paid directly. [Direct 

TAXATION.] 

IL Technically: 

1. vlsfron. ; Applied to the motion of a 
planet when it is in the same direction as the 
sun moves among the fixed stars— viz., to the 
left of an observer looking south ; in other 
words, the direct motion of a planet is to- 
wards the east. (Airy: Popular Astronomy 
(6tli cd.), pp. 91, 123, 124.) [Retbograoe.] 
"The earth was revolving from left to right, or in 
the way which we call direct.*— Airy ; Popular As- 
tronomy (6th ed.). p. 158. 
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direct -directly 


2. Logic: In direct demonstration the pre- 
mise;: employed in each step of tnc i camming, 
are either axioms, definitions, or truths pre- 
viously demonstrated. In the indirect de- 
monstration, or reductio ad absurdum , tin: 
premises or some of the atepa nuiy depeud 
Upon one or irnne hypotheses. 

B, As adverb: 

1. Diiectlv ; in a straight lino. 

“Ood r helms c/m ft descending down." 

Chnuter : le*l. <rf ( rettlde. 

2. Directly, at once, immediately. 

3. To the point. 

" Dir ret or Indirectly then 
To answer, nil U one. 

Il'uiwr: A lb fan't England, lx. 6L 

* C. /is substantive : 

1. Ord. Lung.: A direction. 

” 1 1 U ft direct, a refei cnce. ft dudi of the Hoty Obo»t'« 
pen.” Adunu Work*. lu 110, \Datir*) 

2. Music : A sign ( . v) used at the bottom 
of a page or even at tlm end of a line of music, 
to indicate the note next to be aong or played ; 
acting as a catchword in printed books. It 
was lorineily universal, but is now very sel- 
dom, if ever, used. 

For the difference between direct and 
straight, ace Straight. 

direct-action, a. 

% Direct-action steam-engine : A form of 
fitcum-engiucs in which the piston-rod or 
cross-head is connected directly by a rod with 
the crank, dispensing with working-beams 
and side-levers. They may be classed gene- 
rally under three heads: those which obtain 
the parallelism of the piston-rod by means of 
the system of jointed rods called a parallel 
motion ; those which use guides or sliding 
surfaces for this purpose; ami those denomi 
Hated oscjllating-engines, in which the cylinder 
is hung upon pivots and follows the oscilla- 
tions of the ciank. In Napicr’a direct-action 
steam-engine the beam is retaiaed, but only 
for the purpose of working the pumps. 
(Knight.) 

direct-draft, s. Io steam-boilers, when 
the hot air and smoke pass off' in a single 
direct Hue. In contradistinction to a revert- 
ing, a wheel, or a split draft. 

direct-interval, s. 

Music: [Interval]. 

direct-motion, s. 

Music: [Motion]. 

direct-proportion, «. 

Math. : [Proportion]. 

direct-radial, s. 

Pet'spa t. : A i ight line from the eye perpen- 
dicular to the picture. 

direct-ratio, $. 

Math. : (Ratio]. 

direct-taxation, «. 

Void. Eco‘i . : The assessing of taxes directly 
on real estate, as houses and lands, or on in- 
come; as opposed to indirect taxation, which 
is assessed mi some article of commerce, aud 
ie thus paid indirectly by the purchaser, 

di-rect', *di-recte, v.t. L i. [From (he 
adj.(q v.). in Fr. dinger ; Sp, & Port, dirigir; 
Ital. dirigere.] 

A, Transitive : 

1. To point, set, or lay in a direct or straight 
line towards a place or object. 

“And he sent Judith before him unto Joseph, to 
direct his face unto Goshen."— -yen. xlvi. 20. 

2. To point out or show tha direct or right 
road to. 

"Direct me. if it be yotrr will, 

Where great Anftdius lien.'' Shakn/j . . Cori-il, lv. 4. 

3. To address, or inscribe with an address 
or direction. 

“ A cargo of cones, images, bends, crosses, and censers 
arrived at Leith directed to Lord Torth ." — Macaulay : 
Bisl Eng.cn. vi. 

4. To address, speuk, or utter to a person. 

"Words sweetly placed and modestly directed.' 

Shake*?. : 1 II nry VI.. v S. 

5. To aim or point; to design, to intend. 

•'Offenders against whom Sfti-heverell's clftuse was 

direct* 1." — Macaulay : Mist. Eng., ch. xv. 

6. To lend, to guide, to regulate, to prescribe 
S course to. 

••Some pod direct my Judgment!" 

ShaJcctp. ; Merchant of \ mice. U. 7. 


7. To inatroet, to order, to command, to 
give Instructions to. 

"I'll first direct my men whet they shall do.“— 
Shake*?, : Merry ll'lvu, iv. 2. 

8. To rule, to manugc, tn administer; to act 
aa leader or head of. 

" . . undergone tho trmibls of rnvllv directing tho 
sduiiiiUtmliuii. M tcua.'ay Uut E«y., ch. u. 

B. Intruns. : To guide, to lend, to give 
instructions, to order, to pi escribe. 

** She hath directed. 

How I shall take her from Ikt f..ther * house." 

Shake*?. : Merchant a/ I'wniv, IL 4. 

K (1) Crabl* thus discriminates lietssecn to 
direct and to regulate : “ To direct is personal, 
it supposes nutlmrity ; to regulate is general, 
it supposes sujierior information. An olllcer 
directs the movements of hi.s men in military 
operations ; the steward or master of the 
ceremonies regulates tiie whole concerns of an 
entertainment ; the director is often a nun in 
power; the regulator is always the man of 
business ... To direct is always usid with 
regard to others ; to regulate frequently with 
regard to ourselves. One person directs 
another according to his better judgment; he 
regulates his own conduct by principles or 
circumstances.” (Crabb: Eng. Sjpion ) 

(2) For the difference between to direct and 
to conduct, sec Conduct. 

dl-rect-ed, pa. par. or a. [Direct, t>.] 

* direc'-tcr, di rcc tor, s. [Director.] 

di-rect’-iug, pr. par a., <k s. [Direct, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & par Help. adj . ; 
(See the verb). 

C. As su ztautive : 

1. The act of laying, placing, oraettlag in a 
direct line with any object or place. 

2. The act of addressing, or inscribing with 
the address or direction ot a person. 

3. Tho act of instructing, guiding, leading, 
or ordering. 

directing-circle, s. 

Fort.: A ring used in giving the proper 
shape in making gabions. 

directing line, s. 

Perspect. : The line in which an original 
plane would cut the directing- plane (q.v.) 

directing-plane, s. 

Pcrsn. : A plane passing through the point 
of sight parallel to the plane of the picture. 

directing-point, s. 

Persp. : The point where any original line 
meets rhe directing plane. 

dl-rec'-tion, s. (Lat, direction a setting 
straight, a directing, from directas , pa par. of 
dirig o = Pi set straight, to direct . Fr. direc- 
tion ; Sp. direccion; liaL direzione.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of directing or setting in a direct 
line for any object or place. 

2. The use, end, or object towards which 
anything is directed. 

3. The course or line taken by a body, or in 
which it moves. 

“They flreJ their carbines, and galloped off In 
different directions to give the alarm.'— MacnuUiy : 
Hut. Eng., ch. v. 

4. A point or position towards which one 
looks. 

5. The act of addressing, or inscribing with 
an address. 

6. A superscription of a letter, parcel, &c., 
giving the name and residence of the person 
for which it is intended ; an address. 

7. The act of directing, turning, or applying 
to any end, object, or purpose. 

“The direction of good works to a good end is the 
only principle that distinguishes charity." — > malridgc. 

8. The act of directing, regulating, leading, 
cr administering. 

"The supreme direction ot liberal education."— 
Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xi. 

9. Aii order, command, instruction, whether 
verbal or written 

“The state implicitly obeyed the direction of a 
single mind "—.I/. icaula y: //«■. Eng., ch. ii. 

* 10. Regularity, adjustment. 

** All n tore is hut art unknown to thee ; 

Ail chance, direction winch tbou canet not see." 

Pope: Estay »n .If.in. i 2*0, 230. 

11. A body of directors ; a directorate. 


IX. Technically ; 

Kecks. : The guidance or function of a 
spnituul adviser or director. 

*[ (1) Angle of direction: 

Mri.U. : An angle contained by the lines of 
direction of two conspiring forces. 

(2) Line of direction : 

(a) Gunnery: The direct line in which a gun 
Is laid. 

(b) Mech. : The line in which a body moves 
or endeavours to mute. 

(1) Crabb thus discriminates l*ctweet> direc- 
tion, address, and superscription : "The direc- 
tion may servo to direct lo places as well ns to 
persons ; the culdrrss is never used but io 
direct application to tho person ; the sujter- 
scription has more respect to the tiling Ilian 
to tiie pe i-soii. The direction may be written 
or verbal ; the address in this sense is [nearly] 
always written ; the superscription must not 
only be written, but either on or over some 
other thing : a direction is giv n ii to such ns go 
in seaich ol persons and {daces : it ought to be 
clear aud particular ; an address is put cilher 
on a card, u letter, or in a book : it ought to 
be suitable to the station and situation of the 
person (oldressed; a superscription is placed 
at the head of other writings or over tomba 
and pillars : it ought to be appropriate.” 

(2) lie thus discriminates between direction 
and order : ’* Direction contains most of in- 
struction in it ; order most of authority. 
Directions should be followed ; orders obeyed 
It is necessary to direct those who are unable 
to act for themselves ; it is necessary to order 
those whose business it is to execute tiie 
orders . . . Directions extend to tho moral 
condoet of olliers, as well os to the ordinary 
concerns of life; orders are confined to the 
personal convenience of the individual. A 
parent directs a child as to his behaviour in 
compauy, or us to his conduct when he enters 
life; a teaelier directs hia pupil in the choice 
of books, or in the distribution of his studies: 
the master gives orders to liis attendants to be 
in waiting lor him at a certain hour; or he 
gives orders to his tradesmen to provide what 
is necessary.” ( Crabb : Eng. Syrian.) 

direction angle, s. 

Fat. Phil. : The angle formed by the lines of 
direction of two forces. (Ancle of Direc- 
tion.] 

* direction - giver, *. An adviser, a 

counsellor. 

“Therefore, sweet Proteus, my diT 9 Ction~gi**r, 
let us into the city presently," 

Shake*?. : Two Uenhemcn of Verona, ILL 2. 

* di rcc’-ti-tude, s. [A corrupted or coined 
word.] Meaning, apparently, difficulties. 

** Wbicli frieuda, sir. as it were, durst not, look yon, 
sir. show themselves, as we term it. hi* friends, while* 
be • Lu direct i <uU ' —Xhaketp. : Coriotanus, lv. 6. 

* dl-rec’-tive, a. [Eug. direct ; -ive.) 

I. Ordiitaiy Language : 

1. Having the power of directi og, instruct- 
ing, or regolatiug. 

“Mind, as tbo principal and directive eau**.”— 
Cudmorth ■ Infellcctaal Syttem. p. 15X 

2. Able to be directed, capable of being 
directed. 

**8 words and bow» 

Directive by the Limbo.’' Shake* p. : Troilut, L 8. 

3. Gniding, directing, pointing, or showing 
the way. 

"Nor rislied hy one directive ray. 

From cottage streaming, or from airy h»H" 

TnOmton ' Autumn , 1,147, L,HA 

II. Law: Pertaining to <»r coutaining direc- 
tions as to things to be Juue ; directory, in 
contradistinction to peual. 

•'Subject to the laws thereof, as weli In tbe peual. a* 
iu tbe directive part of them ." — State Trial* ; LheuL- 
C^lonel f.Ubume { i64j). 

di-rect r -iy, adr. [Eug. direct ; -ly.) 

1. In a direct or straight line ; straight on ; 
without deviating or deflection ; rectilineally, 

“He proceeded directly aluug tbe *treet"— Scott .* 
Cadyoiv Castle (Ihtrod.1 

2. Bv direct means ; in a direct manner. 
Opposed to indirectly. 

“Indirectly and directly too 
Tbou hast contrived against tbe very life 
Of tbe defendant." 

sluiketp. : Merchant of Venice, lv. 1. 

3. Used much in tha sense of exactly, pre- 
cisely, immediately. 

** Having directly over It ft very fair© and neh 
canopy."— DruAe: il'orta Encompaued, p. 90. 


ttte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt, 
•r, wore, W9lf, work, who, sou; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian* 00, 00 = e. ey = a. qu - kv. 
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4. As au immediate step or deduction. 

" Now of tin3 major or lint proposition . . doth 
the coucluttiwu follow directly.' — PrU.i : IK t/rket, p. 147, 

5. Without any intervening space ; at once. 

"Tim ri.lpee rise directly from tbe aea ," — Co 0. 
Voyage*. vvi. k., bk. L, tit. xvii. 

6. limmidutcly, at once, very sooo, without 
delay or hesitation, install tly. 

•• floct. Will site vu now to bed? 

Ucnt. Direcly. Shafuip. : Macbeth, v. L 

7. On the instant that, as soon as. 

Yet, directly wo begiu to follow liim step by step 
there in abundance to justify tbe couteiujiU 1 *— yaui - 
tcrly Ucoicw, Jan, IboJ, p. 72. 

8. Openly, plainly, expressly, without cir- 
cumlocution or ambiguity. 

"If you give me directly to understand you have 
prevail'd." — Sh-ikctp. : Cymbal tne. 1. 4. 

* 9. Honestly, straightforwardly. 

" I have dealt most Uirac.ly iu tby affair."— Shakesp. : 
Othello, lv. 2. 

H Crabh thus discriminates between directly, 
immediately , instantly, and instantaneously : 
“ Directly is most applicable to the actions 
of men ; immediately ami instantly to either 
actions or events. Directly refers to the in- 
terruptions which may Intentionally delay the 
commencement of any work ; immediately in 
general refers to the space of time that inter- 
venes. A diligent person goes directly to his 
work ; lie. supers nothing to draw him aside ; 
good news is immediately spread abroad upon 
Us arrival. . . . immediately and instantly, or 
ias/anfaiieoas/i/, both mark a quick succession 
of events, but the latter iu a much stronger 
degree than the former. Immediately is nega- 
tive: it expresses simply that nothing inter- 
venes ; instantly is positive, signifying the 
very existing moment in which the thing 
happens. A person who is of a willing dispo- 
sition goes or nuis immediately to the assist- 
ance of another ; but the ardour of alfcction 
impels him to lly instantly to his relief, as he 
sees the danger. ... A course of proceeding 
la direct, the consequences ore immediate , and 
tlif* cllects insfa/dancous.” ( Crabb : Eng. 
Synon.) 

directly proportional, a. 

Math. : A term used in contradistinction to 
the term inversely proportional. Two quanti- 
ties are directly proportional when they both 
increase or decrease together, and in such a 
manner that their ratio shall be constant. 

dl-recf-ness, s. (Eng. direct ; -n«s.) 

1. The quality or state of being direct or 
straight; straightness ; direct tendency to a 
point. 

** They argued from celestial cnu*r* only, tbe con- 
stant i icinity of tlie sun, ami tbe directness of bis 
rays."— ilvntlcy. 

2. Nearness of way. 

3. The quality of l>eing direct or to the 
point ; absence of wandering ; straightforward- 
ness. 

••There was an unceremoa lou* directness in hU gaze 
oow.-— C. GrontS: June Eyre, ch. xxix. 

dl -rec -tor, s. [Lat., from directus , pa. par. 
of dirigo ; Fr. directeur; bp. director; Ital. 
dircttorc. ) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. One who points out, shows, or aets out a 
direction or cause. 

2. One who directs, superintends, or ma- 
nages others ; one who superintends or regu- 
lates any act or operation. 

•'Sir Christopher was a chief director of thiasa done 
In the bouse.”— S t tie Trials ; Sir C. Giant (IvUOf. 

3. In the same sense as 11. 4. 

4. An instructor, an adviser, a counsellor. 
“The precept ruul example of our divine director."-— 

Atoun'ug >e: Devout* Essaycs, pL i., tr. xv., $ 3. 

* 5. A rule, ordinance, or guide, 

•• Cum mou forms wpre nut design'd 
D reel «m to *i noble wiuiL'’ Swift, 

6. Anything which controls, regulates, or 
directs by in tine nee. 

** Safety from external danger i* the most powerful 
director uf national coud iicU "— Sir IK. ilatniUon. 

II. Technically : 

1. Eccles. (especially in the Roman Catholic 
Church): A spiritual adviser or guide ; a con- 
fessnr. 

*• I Am her director and her guide In spiritual affairs " 
—Dry den • Spanish Enar, ii. 2. 

2. Elect.: A metallic instrument on a glass 
handle, and connected by a chain with the 
pole of a battery or Leyden jar. It is applied 
on tint part of a body to which a shock ia to 
be sent. 


3. Sur. : A grooved instrument for guiding 
a bistoury, I ml let-extractor, Ac. 

"Tbe miimior uf opening with n knife is by Hiding 
it ou t director." — Sh irpa . Surgery. 

<1. Mere. : One of it board or body of men 
appointed by the shareholders in a company 
to transact the alia it's of the company. 

* t \ (1) Director plane : 

Math. : In the first class of warped surfaces 
the plane to which all of the lined elements 
are parallel is called the director plane of the 
suriaces. 

(2) Director of an original line: 

Per sped. : The straight line passing through 
the directing- point and the eye of the spec- 
tator. 

(3) D irector of the eye : 

Pcrspect.: An intersection of the plane 
with the directing plane, perpendicular to the 
original plane and that of the picture, and 
licnco also perpendicular to the directing and 
vanishing planes, since each ol the two latter 
is parallel to each of the two former, (Owilt.) 

dl-rec'-tor-ate, s. [Eng. director; -ate.] 

1. The office or position of a director. 

2. A body or board of directors or managers ; 
the directors collectively. 

"The more vigorous action of the directorate, 
afAeiu® im, April 1 . 1S82. 

director -l-al, a. [Eng. direct ory ; -aLl 

1. Pertaining to or containing directions or 
commands. 

•*Tbe euipe routs power So tbe collective body la 
cot directorial, but executive. 1 —Uutkrie: Go ntusny. 

2. Pertaining to directors. 

3. Pertaining to the French Directory. 

"When ttii» object was to be weighed against tlie 
direc until conquests, the principle of barter became 
perfectly ridiculous."— liurKe • on a llcgicuU Peace. 

* di rec -tor lze, r.f. [Eng. di red or(y) ; -ize. ] 
To bring under the Presbyterian Directory for 
public worship. 

•• tTudertaldug to dirretyrize. to unliturgize, to 
catechize, aud to discipliulze their brethren/ — tfau- 
den : Tours of the Church, p. 600. ( Davas.) 

di rec*-tor-shIp, s. [Eng. director; -ship.] 
The office or position of u director. 

"In 1773 bo wiu a candidate for the directorship."— 
.Vicki e: To Commander J oh ns' on, 

di roo -tor y, a. & s. [O. Fr. directoire ; Lab 

directorial . } 

* A. .4*' adjective : 

1. That serves to direct or guide ; directing. 

“This needle tbe mariners cdl their directory 
needle ." — Uregory : Poathuma. p. 2&1. 

2. Directing, coianiaiiding, enjoining. 

** Every law iuAy be Mid to consist of several parts : 
one declaratory, whereby the lights to he observed, 
and the wrongs to be eschewed, are clearly I ud down ; 
ftuutber directory, whereby tbe subject is cujulned to 
observe those rights, and ubstuiu from tbe com mission 
of those wrongs. — Ulnvkstonv ; Comment. (In trod.}. J L 

B. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Jjinguagc : 

* 1. That which serves to direct or guide ; a 
guide. 

"This example of Chrbt's cliooslug Illiterate men Is 
no more our directory t > lollew tuau it is to tmou*e 
such os we knew Judaic*, iu be did. lK/,». lock : 
Manners of the A nylish. 

* 2. A board of directors ; a directorate. 

3. A book containing the names of the in- 
habitants of a iown. city, or district, anaiiged 
al]>halietically, with their professions, busi- 
nesses, and places ofabude. 

H The first Londmi Directory was printed 
in 1077. The Past Office Directory first ap- 
peared in 1300. (Haydn.) 

II. Technically : 

1. Ecclesiastical: 

(1) Iu the Roman Catholic Church the title 
of a book containing the systematical lUt of 
sins to be inquired into at confession. 

" The bishop l>eiug writ to. to scud on account out of 
the casuistical ifiw"i>.*!« for cuufeswm . . . returned 
thin answer . —Up. Gart/U) : item mu. p. 22J. 

(2) A bonk of directions for public worship, 
drawn up by an assembly of divines at West- 
minster in 1044, after the suppression of the 
Book of Common Prayer. The Direc tory pre- 
scribed no form of prayer or manner of external 
worship, and enjoined the people lo make no 
responses except Aiiipii. It was adopted by 
the Parliament of fScnthnd in and many 
of ils regulations are still observed. (Haydn, 
&C.) 

••TTndpr tbe Pir'-r’nry there will he ns different re- 
llcicms mid as different desires.' —Dp. Taylor : On 
Extempore Prayer. 


2. HHt : A nnm* given to the government 
established by the constitution of August 
22, 17 Uj. It w.is composed of live members : 
AIM. Lepcaux, Lclouriier, Ucwbcl, Banus. and 
CoiuoL. It ruled in con, junction with two 
chambers, the Council of Ancients and Coun- 
cil of Five Hundred. At the letolution of 
IStli Bruinaire (Nov. 9, 1709), it was deposed 
by Bnnapuilc, who with Cambaccres and Le- 
brun assumed the govennneulasthrec consuls, 
himself the first, December 15, 1799. (lluydn.) 

di-re c'-tress, a. (Fr. dircctricn ; Lat direct 
tnx. ] A fcniidc who directs, guides, or super- 
intends. 

•" Ilow much tbe mibl direct reit of the plough 
Owes to nlliiuico with these new-bora lirts I ' 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vUL 

di-reo’-trix, a. [Lat.) 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : A female who directs ; a 
directress. 

•‘The regent ami directrix of the wbolo body's cal- 
ture. moLiou, Hud welfare.*— Dp, Tuyljr: A ri ijiciaX 
Untidtomcmsy, p. 24. 

II. Technically : 

1. Mathematics: 

(l) The directrix of a conic section is 
a straight line so placed that the ratio 
obtained by dividing the distance from any 



point of the curve to it by tbe distance from 
the same j*oint to the focus shall be constant. 
The directrix is always per)*nulicular lo the 
principal axis. Tims it it e represent a conic 
section of which c Is the focus ami a b the 

directrix, then ^- D = a constant quantity. In 
V D 

the ellipse and hyperbola there are two di- 
rectrices, each of which correspouds to one- 
half of the curve. 

(2) The directrix of a parabola Is a line per- 
pendicular to the axis produced, and whose 
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distance from the vertex is equal to the 
distance of the vertex t rum the locus. Ti-us 
a b is the directrix of the pui*iboIa d e r, of 
which c is the focus. 

2. Drscr. (Jeom. : A line along which the 
generatrix moves iu generating a warped or 
aiugle curved surface. 

direful, a. [Eug. dirt; -fuf(l) ] Dire, 
dreadful, calamitous, fatal, iearfnl 

"Sets irbkt» tempest dirrful Hector sp-eada* 

Poi>e . Homer's tluitL xvii. 2&8. 

dire-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. direfid; - hj .] In a 
dire or direful manner; dieadlully, direly, 
tearfully. 

di re-ful ness, s. [Eng. direful ; -n-e??.] The 
quality or state of being direful, terrible, or 
calamitous. 

•'The di rfidne** nf tills pestilence Is more emphati- 
cally Sf*t forth in these few words, tlinu hi forty such 
ode<ns Spr-it's ou the pliqjue at AtUeua. 1 — Dr. War ton: 
Essny on Po)*>. 

t dirc-lsr, adv. [Eng. dire; dy.] In a dire 
or fearful manner or degree ; direfully. 


boU, bo^; poilt, Jarlrl; cat, 9ell, chorus, cbln, beni?h; go, gem; thin, this: sla, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = t, 
•clan, -tlan = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -sion - zhun. -clous, -tious, -sions = shus. -hie, -die, Ac. = b?!, del* 
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* di-rcmpt', a. [Lat. diremjdus, pa. par. of 
dirimo = to separate, to divide: di — dis = 
apart, awl cmo = to buy.] Divided, disjointed, 
aepurated. 

" Itidotria and Glota have sundry imitsa^oa into tho 
sen, and are clearly dirempt onu from tho other. 1 ' — 
Stow. Annals, A 'L 

* di rempfc’, v.t. [Diuempt, u.] To break off, 
to .separate. 

"Tho definitive strife might be dlrempted by seu* 
tel fee. ''—Uoh nthed : Con guest of Ireland, ch. xxxill. 

1 di-rcmp -tlon, $. [Lat. diremptio, from 
diremptns , pn. par. of diriroo.] A separation, 
a breaking off or apart. 

" A Just diremption oti tho |«irt of the Judges. "—Dp. 
Hall ; C>ue» of Commence. 

di re-neas, s. [Eng dire; -aess.) The quality 
or state of being dire ; direful ness. 

“ Dlrcnrss. tun i liar to my slaughterous thoughts. 
Cannot once start me." Slut lit sp. . llacheth, v. 5. 

* di rep' tlon, s. [Lat. direptio , from di- 
reptus, pa. par. of diripio : di = dis = apart, 
away, and r.tpio = to snatcli.] Thu act of 
plundering or pillaging. 

"Tho whole country by these continual! Utrepfions 
was vttorly deprived of tlio statTo of food."— Speed : 
The Saxons, bk. vli.. ch. I., $ 2. 

* di-rep ti’ tlous, a. [From. Lat. direptus, 
pa. par. of diripio ~ to plunder.] Having the 
character of direption ; plundering, pillaging. 

* di rep ti -tious ly, adv. [Formed from 
Lat. di replug , pa par. of diripio — to plunder; 
on the analogy of surrept it iously (q.v.).] By 
way of direptiou or plunder. 

"And so the grants surreptitiously and direpti- 
U ously obtained. —Strypc . Memorials [aa. 1332). 

lirge, # dir!se, s. [Lat. di rige = direct thou, 
wiper, of dirigo- to direct. Fmm the first 
word of the antiphon in the office for the 
dead, which begins with the words (Ps. v. 8), 
“Dirige, Doruine mens, in conspectu tuo viam 
meam.**] 

I. Ord. Lang . : A funeral song or hymn ; a 
lament ; a song or tune expressive of grief and 
mourning. 

" She comes, and In the vole hath heard 
The fuueral dirge.” 

Wordsworth i White Doe of liylstone, rL 

II. 3fits. : A solemn piece of music, of a 
funereal or memorial character, so called from 
the first word of the Antiphon. The office of 
burial of tho dead was called in the Primer 
(eir. 1400) Placebo (from the words of the anti- 
phon, *• Placebo Domino, in regione vivorum"). 
and Dirige, and in the Primer of Henry VIII. 
(1545) is called The Dirige. (Stainer £ Barrett.) 

* dirge-ale, s. A funeral feast. [Ale.] 

"Church-ales, helpe-ales. and soule-alea, called also 
dirge-ales. with tho beatheuish rioting at hrido-alea." — 
Boltnsked : Descrip. Brit hk. ii., ch. L 

dirge-like, a. Sad, mournful, sorrowful. 

** A dirge-like voice that mourns the dead." 

lie mans ; Tale of the Secret Tribunal. 

dirge-note, s. The note of a funeral 
hymn or tune. 

" Ready to sound o'er Land and sea 
That dirge-note of the brave and free." 

Moore : Fire Worshippers 

* dirge-priest. * dirige-priest, s. A 

priest w ho said prayers for the dead. 

" There were mass-priests, dirge- priests, chantry* 
priea ts, " — St ry)>e : Memorials (an. 1M6). 

dir-ge e, dir-ze e, [Mahratta. Ac., durzee, 
fern, of durza = a tailor.] A native domestic 
tailor or needlewoman. 

dir ge— ful, a. [Eng. dirge; -ful{T)T\ Moan- 
ing, lamenting. 

"Soothed sadly by the dirgeful wind." 

Coleridge : Monody on Chattertoru 

* dlr -l-ge, s. [Diroe.] The office for the dead. 

" Matins, and mass, and evensong, and placebo, and 
dirig<\ and cominendat on, and mattins of our Lady 
were ordained of sinful men, to be sung with high 
crying. *— Wydiffe : Of Prelates, ch. xl. 

* dir -1-gent, a. A $. [Lat. dirigens, pr. par. 
of diriqn = to direct.] 

A, Asadj. : Directing. 

’"Hio diriomt line in geometry Is that along which 
the line descrilwnt is carried, m the generation o! any 
figure, Ha rris. 

B. As substantive : 

Geom. : The same as Directrix (q.v ). 

d£r'-ig-i ble, a. [As if from a I>at. dirigi- 
bilw ) That may be directed or controlled. 


I * dir'-i ment, n. [Fr. dirimant = rendering 
null, from Lat. dirtmens, pr. ]»ar. of dirinvo = 
to take asunder, to part.] 

Law : Rendering null and void. 

H Diriment impe/l invents of marriage: 

Imw : Impediments of marriage which from 
tho very outset render it null and void. 
(lFAurfon.) 

dirk(l), durlt, s. [Ir. A Gael, duirc .] A 
<lagger or poniard, worn as part of 
the equipment of u Highlander. W 

" In hasto the stripling to his side B 

Uis father’s dirk ami broad «word tied " Hj 

Scott I Lady n’ (he fstke. 111. 1« 

dlrk-knife, s. A knile with a |C| 
hinged dirk-bladc. H 

*dirk (2), 8. [Dirk (I), a.] Dark- M 

ness. tj 

“ Light with dirk hath accordance." 

Lydgate : Minor Poems, p. 69. H 

* dirk(l), # dlrko, * dyrk, a. [A. S. w 

dcorc .] DIRK. 

1. Lit.: Dark. 

" Day that was Is wjgbtlv past. 

And now at mr*t the dirke night dou ha«te." 

Spender: Shepheards Caletvier (Sept ). 

2. Obscnre, dull. 

" Woildll llif is dirk.’' —W yell f e ■ Sel. Works, L 39L 

dirk (2), durk, a. [Dunn, a.] Thick-set, 
strongly-made, muscular. 

dirk (1), durk, v.t. [Dirk (1), s.] To stab 
with a dirk ; to poniard. 

" I thought of tho Knthvens that were dirked in 
their sin house, for It may ho as small a forfeit."— 
Scott : Fortunes of .Vigel, csi. liL 

* dirk (2), * dirk -en, v.t. & f. [A.3. dear* 
cian.] 

A. Transitive .* 

1. Lit. : To darken, to make dark. 

"The whlche clothes a derkenes ... haddo daskld 
and d i rkeaL " — Chaucer : Boethius, p. 6. 

2. Fig. : To obscure, to hide. 

•‘our feith was dirkid .* 

Lydgate . Minor Poem*, p. 108. 

E. Intrans. : To become dark or darkened, 
dirk ed (1), pa. par. or a. [Dirk (1), v.] 

dirk ed (2), • dirk id, pa. par. or a. [Dirk 

(2), v.] 

•dirk-en, *dirk-yn, v.t. [Dirk (2), v.] 

dirk’-ing (1), pr. par. & s. [Dirk (1), r.] 

A. As pr. jxir. : (See the verb). 

E. vis subst.: The act ef stabbing with a 
dirk. 

dirk'-mg (2), pr. par. & s. [Dirk (2), v .] 

A. .4s pr. par . : (See the verb). 

B. As subst. : The actor state of darkening 
or ot becoming darker. 

* dirk'- ness, 4 dirk uesse, s. [Dark- 
ness] 

dlrl (1), * dirle (]), v i. [Thrill.] 

1. To thrill, to tingle. 

"Like the noop of my cllx>w. it whiles gets a hit 
dlrl on tho comer ."—Scjtt ■ Heart of Midlothian, 
ch. xvii. 

2. To vibrate, to tinkle. 

"Twisting a rope of straw round his horse's feet, 
that they might not dir l it rnako a din on the stones, 
he led itcannily out. and down to the river s brink." 
— IL Gilhaize, 1. 131. 

*dirl (2), * dirle (2), v.t. [Drill, v .] To 
penetrate, to pierce. 

" Young Plrance. tho soiie of erle Dragabold, 

Was dirltt with lule of fair Meridinne.” 

Banna tyne : MS. Chron. & P. iiL 236. 

* dir l,s. [Dirl (1), v.) 

I. Literally: 

1. A slight tremulous stroke. 

2. A tremulous motion or vibration, accom- 
panied with a slight noise. 

IL Fig. : A twinge of conscience. 

* dirl -mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Dirl (1), v.) 

A. A E. As pr. par. £ partidp. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. su&sfanfuie : 

1. The sound caused by frequent knockings. 

2. A alight tingling or smarting pain. 

" Of his body, as tbocht It had not beno 
Bot ano dirling, or ane » itil l atound." 

Douglas • Virgil, 424, 49. 


dirr, a. [Dmn, v.] Benumbed, InsenBiblo, 
torpid. 

dirr, v.t. [Don, v.] To numb ; to make torpid 
or benumbed. 

dirt, *drlt, • dritt, 'dritte, * drytt, t. 

[led. drU - dirt, excrement ; drita - to void 
excrement; O. Dut drid — dirt; Dut. drijten 
= to void excrement.] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

L Literally : 

I. Mud, hltli, mire ; anything which ad- 
heres to a body and renders it dirty, foul, or 
uncleau. 

** But let me scrape the dirt away 
That hangs uj»ou your face." 

Vowpcr : History of John Gilpin. 

* 2. Excrement. 

"And ho could not draw the dagger out of bla be Ur 2 
and tho dirt came out ."— Judges iiL 22. 

II. Figuratively: 

f. A thing of little or no value. 

" All thlngl* ... I demo as dryt. that I wynne Crlat" 
— WycLJe : Philip. iiL 

• 2. An epithet of abuse, scorn, or contempt, 

“ Go bom. swltbe. fuls drif, cberl." Uueelok, WL 

3. Meanness, sordidoess. 

" Honours which are thus thrown away upon dirt 
and Infamy."— Melmoth : Pliny, bk. vli., lett. 29. 

4. Abuse ; abusive or scurrilous language. 
E. Min.: A miner's term for the earth, 

gravel, stones, Ac., put into the cradle to b« 
washed. 

dirt beds, s. pi. 

Geol. : A name given to certain dark -coloured 
loam-like beds, which occur inlerstratilled with 
Oolitic limestones and sandstones of Portland, 
evidently the sorts in which grew the cycada, 
zamias, and other plants of the period. They 
contain not only Cycadeje, but a5ao stumps of 
trees from 3 ft. to 7 ft. in height, in an erect 
position, with their roots extending l>encath 
them. Stems of trees are also found pros- 
trate some of them from 20 ft to 25 ft. in 
height, and from 1ft to 2 ft. in diameter. 
(Page, Ac.) 

dirt-board, s. 

Vehicles: A board for warding off earth from 
the axle-arm. A cuttoo- plate. 

dirt cheap, a. As cheap as dirt. (Colloq.) 
dirt-eating, s. 

Med. : A disease of the nutritive functions 
amongst negroes. Cachexia A/ricana, in which 
the patient is seized with an irresistible desire 
to eat dirt 

* dirt-fear, s. A fright or fear which 

causes one to become livid. 

" He trembled, and. which was a token 
Of a dirt-fear , looked duu doekem" 

Aleston : Poems, p. 13L 

• dirt-fear’ d, a. Made palo or livid 

with fear. 

dirt-flee, dirt-fly, s. 

1. Lit . : The yellow fly that haunts dung- 
bills, Musca stercoraria. 

2. Fig. : The term is sometimes proverbially 
applied to a yonog woman who, from pride, 
has long remained in a single state, and makea 
a low u iiTiage after haviug scornfully refused 
good offers. 

dirt-house, s. A close atool, a privy. 

dirt pie, *dirt-pye, s. Clay or mnd 
mouhled by children in imitation of pastry, Ac. 
[Mud-pie.] 

“ I will learn to ride, fence, vault, and make fortift- 
cations in dirt-pyesf — Otway : The Atheist (16S4). 

dirt-scraper, s. A grading shovel ; a 
road-scraper ; au implement drawn by a pair 
of horses, managed by one mao, and used in 
levelling, banking up, or grading ground. 
(Knight.) 

dirt- weed, s. 

Bot. : A name given to Chenopodium album 
from its growing on dung-bills. 

dirt, v.t. [Dirt, 5. ; Drite.] To make dirty 
or filthy ; to bedaub with dirt or filth. 

" m company is like a dog who dirts thoee most 
whom he loves best"— Sir ift. 

dlrt-ed, a. [Eng. dirt; -ed.) Made dirty or 
filthy ; bedaubed, dirtied. 


t&te, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or, wore, wo If, work, whd, son; mute, cub, euro, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. 09 , « = ©. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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*4irt’-en 1 *dirt'-in* a. [Eng. dirt; -en.] 

1. Lit.: Dirty, filthy. 

* Rotten crok, dirtendok, cry Cok, or 1 sail quell tlxee.* 
Dunbar: Evergreen, ii CO. • 

2. Fig. : Mean, aordid, contemptible, base. 

"And tbnirfor this Jumay wes cal lit the dirt in raid.** 
— -Bellenden : Cron., hk. xvi., ch. xix. 

• dirt’-en-ly, adv. [Eng. dirten ; -ly.) In a 
dirty manner ; dirtily. 

dirt'-er, s. [Eng. dirt; -«r.] In a mill tlia 
vibrating stick that strikes the bolter. {Scotch.) 

dirt'-lcd, pa. par. or a. [Dirty, t?.] 

dirt-l-ly, n dv. [Eng. dirty; -ly.) 

1. Lit.: In a dirty, filthy, or foul manner 
or state. 

2. Fig. : In a mean, sordid, or ahaineful 
manner. 

" Such gold «3 that wherewithal 
Chfmiqnes from each mineral 
Are dirtily and desperately gull'd * 

Dtnnc ; Elegy xli. 

dlrt-i-ness, s. [Eng. dirty; -ness.] 

I. Lit. : The quality or state of being dirty 
or filthy ; filthiness. 

"His fa colliers] high wages arise altogether from 
the hardship, disagreeablene a. and dirtiness o / his 
work. '— Smith : Wealth of Stations, bk. i., ch. x. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Disagreeable! i ess, moistness, sloppiness ; 
as, The dirthuiss of the weather. 

2. Meanness, eordidness, baseness. 

3. Filthiness, obscenity. 

"Tills degenerate wantouuess and dirtiness of speech. " 
—Barrow Sermons, L 13. 

dlrt-y, * durt-le, a. [Eng. dirt ; -y.) 

I. Literally : 

1. Full of or covered with dirt ; foul, filthy, 
turbid. 

2. Making filthy, foul, nasty, or unelean. 

" He seemed breath lease, hartlease. faint, and wan ; 
And aii his armour sprinkled was with blood. 

And soiled with durti ' gore, that no man can 
Discernetbe hew thereof," 

Spenser : F. Q., II. vl. 41. 

3. Impure, dusky ; not clear. 

" Pound an almond, and the clear white colour will 
be altered into a dirty oue." — Locke. 

4. Involving or accompanied by dirt nr 
sloppiness ; sloppy. (Frequently used by 
sailors aa expressing weather dark, gusty, 
and wet.) 

"There's some dirty weather to the westward.”— 
Lever : Barry Lorreguer, ch. xxxlii. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. Mean, base, despicable, dishonourable. 

" But to break through the ties of allegiance merely 
because the sovereign waa unfortunate was not only 
wicked hnt dirty "—Macaulay : Hitt Eng , ch. xiv. 

2. Coarse, obscene, filthy. 

dirty Dick, s. 

Bot. : Chenopodium album, from its growth 
on duug-bills. [Dirt-weed.] 

dirty John, s. 

Bot. : Chenopodium vulvar ia. 

dirty-shirted,n. Dii-ty or unclean in dress. 

•* if we most have dirty-shirted guards upon the 
theatres, . . .“ — Goldsmith : The Bee, No. 1. 

dlrt'-y, v.t. [Dirty, a.] 

1. Lit.: To make dirty or foul ; to soil, to 
defile. 

"The dust falia in such quantities es to dirty every- 
thing on board, and to hurt peoples eyes."— Darwin : 
Voyage Round the World <1870), ch. i,, p. 5. 

2. Fig. ; To disgrace, to stain, to sully, to 
tarnish. 

" He rather eoyled hla fingers then dirtied his hands 
in the matter of the Holy Maid of Kent." — Fuller 
Worthies; LotuIoh. 

dirt-^r-uag, pr. par., a., 6i $. [Dirty, v.] 

A, k E. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj . : (Sea 
the verb). 

C. A s subst. : The act of making dirty, foul, 
or liltby ; a tarnishing, disgracing, or sullying. 

•dl-rup'-tion, s. [Lat. diruptio, from di- 
ruptiis, pa. par. of dirumpo = to break or 
burst asunder : di = dis = apart, and rumpo 
= to break, to burst. ] The act of breaking or 
bursting asunder; the state of being broken 
or burst asunder ; disruption. 

dis, s. [Ger. ] 

Mvs. : The German term for n f , and also, 
according to a curious former Viennese custom, 
for E0. (Grove.) 


dis-, pref. A prefix or inseparable particle 
largely used in composition to express priva- 
tion or negatiun, as to disarm = to deprive of 
arms ; to disagree = not to agree. It is from 
the Lat. dis = apart, ami this is from an 
older dvis, from Lit. duo — two. The Lat. 
dis became des in Old French ; French di : 
this appears in several words, as in defeat, 
dety, &c., where the prefix must be carefully 
distinguished from that due to Lat. dc. Again, 
in some cases dis- is a late substitution for ail 
older des-, which is the Old French des- : thus 
Chaucer lias desarmen, from the Old French 
des-armer, in the sense of disarm. (SI: eat.) 

di'-sa, s. (Etymol. uncertain.) 

Bot. : A genus of plants, belonging to the 
OrcliidaeejE, or Orchids. Disa grand iHom is 
found on Table Mountain at an elevation of 
3,582 feet, the only known locality ; for it is in 
a marshy bottom, near the eastern exti^knity 
of the summit, where it is abundant among 
rushes on the margins nf small pools ami 
streamlets in a black boggy soil. Two other 
rare species are also seen there, D. fcri'ugiaca 
and D. tenui/olia. 

diS-a-bll'-l- ty, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
ability (q.v.).] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A want of bodily ability, strength, or 
power to do any act ; impotence, weakness. 

"Many withdrew themselves out of pure faintness, 
and disability to attend the conclusion. — Raleigh. 

2. A want of mental or intellectual ability 
or capacity; incapacity. 

"The ability of mankind does not lie ill the impo- 
tency or disabilities of brutes "—Locke. 

3. A want of competent or lieeessary means 
or instruments to do any act ; inability. 

II, Law : A want of competence to do any 
legal act ; legal incapacity ; a state of being 
by law incompetent to do certain aets, to per- 
forin certain duties, or to hold certain offices. 

" The acts which imposed civil disabilities on those 
who professed his religion."— Macaulay : /list. Eng., 
ch. vl. 

% For the difference between disability and 
inability, see Inability. 

dis-a'-ble, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. able 
(q.v.).] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. Literally : 

(1) To render unable ; to deprive of strength 
or power bodily to do any act; to weaken 90 
a9 to render incapable of action ; to incapa- 
citate. 

"Those, though the swiftest, by some god withheld, 

Lie sure disabled iu the middle field. 

Pope : Homer's Iliad, xxiii. 544, 645. 

(2) To render mentally or intellectually in- 
capable ; to weaken or destroy the meutal 
powers of. 

“ Womanish tremors and childish fancies now dis- 
abled him from using if— Macaulay . Hist. Eng., 
ch. x 

(3) To deprive of the means, resources, or 
instruments of action. 

" I have known a great fleet disabled for two 
mon tiis. Temple. 

*2. Figuratively : 

(1) To impair, to diminish, to impoverish. 

"'Tis not uuknowu to you, Antonio. 

How much 1 have disabled mine estate.’ 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, L 1. 

(2) To disparage, to blacken the character of. 

"Farewell, Monsieur Traveller: look you lisp anil 
wear strange suits ; disable all the benefits oi your 
own country.”— Sha ketp. At Vou Like It, |v. L 

(3) To deprive of usefulness or efficacy. 

" Your days I will alarm. I'll haunt your nights. 

And worse than age disable your delights. 

Dryden. 

(4) To exclude or disqualify, as wanting the 
proper qualifications, 

"I will not disable any for proviug a scholar."— 
Wot ton. 

(5) To confute, refute, or disprove. 

"To disable or confute those t hinges which have 
beene reported." — Hakluyt : Voyages, p. 231. 

II. Law: To render incapable or incompe- 
tent to perform any legal act ; to incapaeitate. 

"An attainder of the ancestor corrupts the blood, 
and disables his children to inhti if — Blackstotsc : 
Comment., bk. iv., ch. 28. 

U The incapacity to inherit to which Black- 
stone refers was repealed by 3 & 4 Will. IV., 
c. 106. 

*dis-a’-ble, a. [Pref, dis , and Eng. able 
(q.v.).] Unable, incompetent, unfit. 

“ Consider that my conning is disable to write to yon." 

Chaucer; Ballades; Lenuoy. 


dis-a'-bled, pa. par. or a. [Disable, v .] 

disa'-ble-ment, s. [Eng. disable ; -merit.) 

1. The act of disabling physically or men- 
tally ; the state of being physically disabled. 

"This ia only an interruption of the acts, rather 
than any disablement of the faculty." — .Smith: 
Bermans. V. 182. 

2. The act of disabling legally ; legal inca- 
pacity or incompetence. 

"The penalty of the refusal thereof was turned 
into a disablement to take any promotion.*— Bacon t 
Observ. on a Libel in 1592 

* dis a ble-ness, s. [Eng. disable ; -ness.) 
Impotence. 

" His own dUablenctt and his wifo'fl you t hi illness."— 
Adam* ' IYo»Aa, 1. 493. (Davies.} 

dis-a' blihg, pr. par., a., & s. [Disable, v.) 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. culj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. A s subst.: The act nf rendering inca- 
pable or incompetent, whether physically, 
mentally, or legally ; disablement. 

disabling statute, s. 

Law ; A statute passed to prevent bishopa, 
deans and chapters, colleges and other eccle- 
siastical or eleemosynary corporations, and all 
parsons and vicars, from making improvident 
leases, which they were always ready to do, 
iu consideration of a fine or premium paid to 
themselves, the interests of their successors 
being entirely disregarded. It was also called 
a Restraining statute. ( BUxckstone : Comment., 
bk. ii. f oh. 17.) 

dis-a-bu §e, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. abuse 
(q.v.) ; Fr. desabuser.) 

1. To free from error or misapprehension ; 
to set right, to undeceive; to deliver from 
fallacy or deception. 

"But reason heard, and nature well perused, 

At ouce the dreaming mind ia disnt/used." 

Cotoper ; Tirocinium, 89, 90. 

2. It is followed by of before the misappre- 
hension or delusion from which oue is aat 
free. 

"The admirers of Hume were more likely to be 
disabused of their error." — Knox: Winter Evenings. 
Even. 63. 

*3. To misuse, to abuse. (Scotch.) 

* 4. To mar, to spoil. (Scofc/t,.) 

dls-a-bu^'ed, pa. par. or a. [Disabuse.) 

dis-a^bu£'^mg, pr. par., n., & s. [Disabuse.) 
A. & B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. (See 
the verb). 

C. As. subst. : The act or process of un- 
deceiving, or freeing from error or misappre- 
hension. 

* dis ac-com'-mod-ate, v.L [Pref. dis, 
and Ihig. accommodate (q.v.) ; Fr. dcMCCome 
moder.) To put to iuconveuieuce, to incom- 
mode. 

" t hope this will not disaccommodate yoVL u — War- 
burton to Hurd, Lett. 192. 

* dls-ac-com mdd-at-ed, pa. par. or a. 

[ DlS ACCOMMODATE.] 

* dis-ac-com -mod-at-ing, pr. par., a., <Sc 

S. [IdlSACCOUMODATE.) 

A. & B. As pr. par . <£ particip. adj. (See 
the verb). 

C. .4s subst. : The act of incommoding or 
putting to inconvenience. 

dis-ac-com-mod a -tion, s. [Pref. dis , 
and* Eng. occommodariorc (q.v.).] The state or 
condition of being unsmted, unfitted, or un- 
prepared. 

" Devastations have happened in tomo places more 
than in others, according to the accommodation or dis- 
acctmmodntion of them to euch calamities." — Hale : 
Origin yf Mankind. 

* dis-ac-com'-pan-ied, a. [Pref. dis, aud 
Eng. ‘accompan t«T(q.v.) ] Unaccompanied. 

"To come disaccampaniedf — Daniel: Hist. Eng., 
p. 10. (Davies.) 

* dis ac cord’, * dls a-cord , v.i. [Pref. 
dis, and Eng. accord, v. (q.v.).] 

1. To disagree, to be discordant. 

" Presence and predestination is nothing disaeorden* 
Chaucer : Test, qf Love, bk. lii. 

2. To refuse assent. 

" She did disaccord, 

Ne could her liking to his love apply.* 

Spenser ; F. <1.. VL UL 7. 

* dis-ac-cord -ant, * dis-a-cord-auntk 

a. [Pref. dis , and Eng accordant (q.v.).J 


boil, b6jf; poilt cat, ^ell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = & 

-clan, -tian = slian, -tlon, -sion = shun; -lion, -sion = zhun. -tious, -sious, -oious = shus. -hie, -die, &e. = hei, dpi 
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disaccustom— disaffection 


Disagreeing ; not In accord or agreement ; dis- 
cordant. 

"It l* dtsnoorilannt unto other writer*."— Fal>yan : 
Chron., voi. 1., ch. c. 

• dls-ac-eus' tom, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
accustom (q.v ).j To render unaccustomed ; 
to do away with ur free from the force of cus- 
tom or habit. 

• dfe ac-cus'-tomed, pa. par. & a. [Dis- 

ACCUSTOM J 

f dlS-ac-eus tom-ing, jrr. par. &, s. [Dis- 
accustom.] 

A ds pr. par. : (See (he verb). 

B. As svh$t : The .act or process of making 
disaccustomed. 

dls-a-gid l fy, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
acidify (q. v.).] To render free from acidity; 
to neutralize or remove the acid in. 

• dis-Xc-lcaowr-edgo, v.t. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. ndcnowlctlge (q.v.).] N"t to acknow- 
ledge ; to deny, to disown, to disavow. 

Th* nmmirr uf denying Christ** deity here pro- 
hibited. was, by words and oral cx|it«.*1uus ver bully to 
deny and duucknowltnigo it.** — South. 

• dis-ac-loiowl'-cds-ins, pr- p<tr., a., <fe s. 
[ Disack Now ledg k. J 

A. iV. B. yts pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As s»hst. : The act of denying, disowning, 
or disavowing. 

• dis-ae qua int. * dis-ac-quainte, *dis 
a-qiiaynt, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. avputinl 
(q.v.). | To render unacquainted, unf.uuiliur, 
or s’ range ; to disuse, to disaccustom. 

" Ye must now tliticju lint and estniuugo yourselfea 
frmn tbe soure old wine of Moaea law*.*'— Cdal : LuJ .e 
xvL 

• dis-ac-qualnt-ange, j. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. ocpiaintance (q v.).] Astute of disuse of 
familiarity ; a being disaccustomed. 

** Conscience, by u lone neglect of. and dUacqwrlnt ■ 
a nee with itself, contracts an in ve tern to rust or »oiL ’ 
—South. 

•dia-ac-quaint'-ed, *dls-a-qnaynted, 

a. [Pret. dis, and Eng. ac/uunUed (q.v.) J 
Disused, disaccustomed, rendered unfamiliar. 

“ Tis held a symptom of approaching danger. 

When < i«ieqt>ointe l sense becomes a straugsr. 

And takes no knowledge of iui old UiBeasc.** 

Qanrb i : Emblem*. 

• dls-ad mon-ish. v.t. [Prer. dis, and Eng. 
admonish (q.v.).J To dissuade, to disadvise. 

*di3-ad-orn', v.t. [Pref. dis. and Eng adorn 
(q.v.) ] To strip or deprive of ornament ; to 
aisllgure. 

" He saw prey hairs begin to spread. 

Defur 10 hb beard, and diwinn i his head." 

Congnrece ; Homer* Hymn to Venn*. 

• dTs-ad-orn'ed, pa. par. ora. [Disadqrn.] 

’ dls-^d-orn'-ins, pr. par., a, & s. [Dis- 

ADORN J 

A. & B. vts pr. ]xir. <£ particip, adj.: (See 
the verb) 

C. As svhst. : The act of depriving of orna- 
ment ; disfiguring. 

•dls-ad-van'ge, ' dis-ad-vanuce, *dis- 
a-vaunce, v.t. & i. [Pref. dis , and Eug. 
ad twice (q. v.).] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To draw back, to retire, to withdraw. 
"Which th* olher seeing gjui his course relent, 

And vauuted •paarelts niu to duudoumv 

SpoTuer : f. Q.V. iv. 7. 

2. To hinder, to impede. 

“ I danwiti/ico : I dlsdowe or bmder."— Pnlxgrnre} 

B. [ i/trans. : To retreat, to retire, to with- 
draw, to draw back. 

■’ Soon d Id they dinadvaner. 

And some unto him kneel, and some about him 
dance.** G. Fletcher: C bruit Triwnp i. pL II 

dis-ad-vant'-age, * dls-ad-vaunt-age, 
* dis-a-vaunt-age, s. I Pref. dts, and Lug. 
advantage, s. (q.v.).) 

1. An injury, detriment, or hurt done. 

“ Aud to no wight du no r/i*iprtu«f»i< 7 «." 

Chaucer: La Dt'lo Dame 

2. A loss, injury, detriment, or hurt suffered. 

3. An unfavourable position or condition ; a 
State in which one person or thing stands or 
Contrasts unfavourably with another. 

"Eveulf the place should notwithstanding all <?»*• 
a<lv<inr-i(tt"*,he able t* .-ejici a larger army."— Macaulay: 
But. Eng.. ch xli 


"i (1) At disadvantage, at a disadvantage : In 
a disadvantageous or unfavourable mauuer, 
position, or state. 

" We have at dUo*lr»uit<tge fought ' 

bhuketp. : Curtolanns, L 8. 

(2) To disadvnntane ; So as to aulfer loss. 
Injury, or detriment to property, interest, 
credit, or fame ; as, He hold it to disiuh'antugc ; 
To appear to disadvantage. 

H Crabb thus discriminates between dis- 
advantage, injury, hurt, detriment, and preju- 
dice: “ The <1 i sir d vantage Is lather the absence 
of a good; the injury is a positive evil: the 
want of education may frequently be n dis- 
odrantuue. to a person by retarding his advanco- 
nie.nt. ;thc ill word of another may be an injury 
by depriving of friends. The disadvantage, 
therefore, is applied to such tilings as arc of 
an adventitious nature : the injury to that 
which is of essential importance. The hurl, 
detriment, and prejudice, are all species ol 
injuria. Injury, in general, implies whatever 
ill befalls nn object by tlie external action of 
other objects, whether taken in relation to 
physical or moral evil to persons, orto things ; 
hurt is that species of injury which is pro- 
duced by more direct violence; too close uj»- 
plieation lo study is in, nrious to the health ; 
leading liy an improper light is hurtful to the 
eyes : so in n moral sense, the light reading 
which a circulating library supplies is often 
injurious to the morals of young people : all 
violent affections are hurt/ id to the mind The 
detriment and prejudice, arn specieR of injury 
which affect only the outward circumstances 
of a person : the former implying what may 
lessen the value of an object, the latter what 
may lower it in the esteem of others. What- 
ever ulfects the stability of a merchant s credit 
is highly detrimental fcn his interests: what- 
ever is prejudicial to the character of a man 
should not be made the subject of indiscriiui* 
nale conversation. It is prudent to conceal 
that which will he to our dcjodran/'igre, unless 
wo are called upon to make the acknowledg- 
ment. There is nothing material that is not 
exposed lo the injuries of time, if not to those 
of actual violence. Excesses of every kind 
carry their own punishment with them, for 
they are always hurtful to the Imdy. The 
price of a book is often detrimental to its aule. 
'ihe intemperate zeal or the inconsistent con- 
duct of religious professors is highly preju- 
dicial to the spread of religion.” ( Crabb : Eng. 
Synon.) 

* dis-ad-vant -age, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
culntntige (q.v.).J To place at a disa-l van- 
tage ; tn cause loss, injury, or detriment to; 
to pi ej ud ice. 

“ All Ktlusr » luleucw are *o far from adraneixg Chris- 
tianity. that they »x I romoly v*oakeu wd 
tt.**— J/..»'«. Docay if ne‘y. 

* dis ad-vant -age-a-ble, a. (Pref. dis. and 

Eng.* advantaged de (q v.). | Causing ditt-nl- 
vauia^e or injury ; disadvantageous, detri- 
mental, unfavourable. 

" Hastv sedlnj la t-uiumouly u disadvant tgeablo aa 
biWie i.’*— Bacon. 

* dis-ad-vant aged, pa. ]xi r. or n. [Dis- 
advantage, r.J 

dis-dd-van-ta-geous f a. [rref. dis, aud 

Eug. r ulvantayenus (q.v.). J 

1. Contrary to ml vantage, profit, or interest ; 
attended with or cunsingflisudvautnge, iuiuiy, 
detriment, «r j<rejudice ; prejudicial, detri- 
mental, injurious, or uufavoumble to oue's 
interest. 

**The divided power ol the coas^lAT tribune* had 
doubtless been found di t uUxmtnge •mk'—LcuiU : Cred. 
Early Coin. IJ.tt. ( lS5o). ch. xlii.. pt. i. 

* 2. Unfavourable, prejudiced, biassed. 

"Whatever cliiadrantayeoiu •entiicant* na may 
enterbiin of mankmd.** — Hams : Euay on Princ, of 
Uovemmsnt. 

dis-ad-van-ta-geous-ly, adv. [Pref. dis, 
and Euep advantageously (q.v.X] 111 a dis- 

advantageous manner; so ns to cause or 
suffer disadvantage, injury, detriment, or pre- 
judice. 

*' An anprovina rod or amile eerves to driro yom on. 
and jimka you display yourselves more cUimivanUi- 
geouAly." — Government of the Tongue. 

dis-ad-van-ta-geous-ness, «. [Pref. dis, 
and Eng. *m/pfT»fo{7ru7f.sio>ss(q.v.) ] Tlieqnalily 
or state of being disadvantageous; unlavour- 
abteness. 

* dis-ad-vcnt -nre, * dis-a-vent-ure, s. 

[Pref.* dis, and Eng. adventure (q. v.) ; O. Fr. 


de*it>enfur<.J A misfortune, a misadventure, • 
mishap. 

“ Ex|<erlenc« hath oft proved, that tuch a* retcem 
thfli»i*clvt* luout axuro. even tlu.ii full a>oauit Lut* 
duadxicnluns. liaieijh Aruof Lmyi,c. p. 17C. 

' di&ad vent u rods, * dis-a-vent- 
rous, u. dis, and Kng. adventurous 

(cpv.).J Unioi Lunate, unhappy. 

"There uuW him betid ndlmrcnlemn case." 

Sjseiuer : P Q . 1 V. xiL 4. 

1 dis-ad-vi'ge, v.t. [Picf. dis, and Eng. 

tulvise (q.v.). j T<» rnlvise m it to do anything; 
to dissuade horn doing anything. 

** I had a clear rcatvai to disadr us the purcliaao of It.* 
—Doyle; Work*. >. 4»a. 

* dis-af-fcct, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 

afect (q.v.).J 

1. To till with discontent: to alienate the 
goodwill of; to make discontented or dis- 
allecteil ; t<> estrange. 

"They hail attempted to disnJTctl «nd di scon tent 
hi* luajeaty * late ai...y. Clarendon : Civil War. 

2. To distm b, to disorder. 

"It daajfcc'n the Iwwels, entangle* and distort* th* 
tTitralla*— Ham aond : ,-i emi .. XX1U. 

3. To dislike ; to be without a liking or 
cateem for ; to shun ; to avoid. 

•‘Th.it truth which my charity persuade* me too 
Wo-t part of tlK-in d uttfccl.” — CUUUngworth : Religion 
Of P rob- slants I Oedic. f. 

dis-af-fectf-Sd, a. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 

affected.) 

] Discontented ; alienated In spirit ; 
estranged ; unfriendly. 

“ lie bid frequently talked of tba havoc which w*» 
making among his uU<c/ectod subject*.' — Macaulay ; 
Hu:. Lny.,i:\i. v. 

2. Disturbed, disordered, in disorder. 

’’ A* II a man should be dissected 
To find wlmt |>ari U dun fcctcd." 

Dialer: Uudibra*. pt 1L.C.L 

*3. Disliked, unwished fur, uudesired. 

“To cast her against her mind u|>on a disaffected 
match. '—Dp. Hall : Cute * of Coiucience. 

dis-af-feet’ ed-ly, adu. (Eng. disaffected; 
fy. J* 1 n a disutlreted, discontented, or estranged 
manner. 

* dis af-fect -ed-uesa, r. [Eng. disaffected; 
ii css. j* The quality oi state of beiug disailected ; 
disa Heel ion. 

“The treachery ntid d' iff eetednm ol the reat."— 
Strype : Memorials (an. 1&3.J. 

* dis-af-fect -iiig, pr. par. % cl, & s. [Dia- 

AFFECT.J 

A. & B, As pr. par. d: particip. adj. .* (Se« 
the verb). 

C. vis imhrf. : The act of making disaffected ; 
the stale of becoming or heiug disaffected ; 
disaffection. 

dis-af-fee -tion, *. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
affection (q.v.).J 

* 1. A state or feeling of dislike or ill-will 

“In makimr laws, princes umsl have resani to th* 
public dispositions, to tbu »ff<-ctiou* and duaffecUont, 
ol Lii a people.*'— Tu ylor: Rule if UMy Lauug. 

* 2. A want or loss of affection. 

“This daughter that "M *u unjustly suspected of 
dwvjet lian. " — .ultye/Uarer. No. in. 

3. Discontent, estrangement, or alienatiou 
of the affections, especially lowaids those in 
authority; disloyalty. 

" In this age. everything disliked by tbcee who think 
with the majority i » colled Uuafftxtum."—Sv>'ijl. 

*4. In a phj'sicaj sense, disorder or de- 
rangement of any part ; l»ad constitution. 

"The disease took Its urigiiia] merely from the di*- 
aff rlio u uf the i«»rt. aud uut from the pecc.uicy of th* 
huinouri.' — n*i..f»aun. 

Crabb thus discriminates between disaffec- 
tion and disloyalty: “Men are disoffectcil to 
the government : disloyal to their princ©. 
Disaffection may be said with reg^nl to any 
form of government ; disloyalty only with re- 
gard to a monarchy. Although l*>tb terma 
are commonly employed in a bad sense, yet 
the former does imt always convey the un- 
favourable meaning which is attached to the 
latter. A man mav have reasons to think 
himself justilied in dUrnfft ctiou ; but lie will 
never attempt to offer :mj thing in justilicatinn 
of disloyalty. A usurped govennnent will 
have innnv disaffcctal subjects with whom it 
uitist de:il leniently; the lest king may have 
disloyal subjects, upon wlrnn he must exercise 
the rigours «»f the liw. Many were disaffected 
to the usurpation of Oliver Cromwell, liccjiuse 
they could uot l>e disloyal to their king,” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


Cato, f«it, fa*.e, amidst, what, fall, father; we, w^t, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot^ 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, so, ce = e. ey — a. qu = kw, 
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* dis -af-fee- tion -ate, a. [Pref. dis , and 
t ng. affectionate (q.v.).] 

1. Without affection ; not affectionate. 

“lie hud l>eeii tormented by a beautiful but dU- 
affei'lijna.e and diaubodiout vtde'—ll uylcy ; Ltfu of 
MU ton. 

2. Disaffected, unfriendly, not well •disposed. 
"They, according t.» that climate, were found dis- 

affectionate to Uio Turkish n..oAit."~Dlount : Voyage 
into Vus Leo, ml jlCoO). p. VJ. 

* dls-af-f Irm , dls-af-fyrmc, v.t . [Pref. 

dis, and Eiy. affirm (q.v.).J 

1. Ord. Lang. : To deny, to contradict. 

"Neither doth Glanvil or Bincton disnffirrn the 
antiquity of tho leports of the law.'— Dactcs Prtfnco 
to llepurll. 

2. Law: Not to confirm; to annul, to re- 
verse, as the decision of a lower court. 

• dis-nf-f irm' -anye, s , [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
affirmance (.q.v.).] 

1. Ord. Lang, : The act of denying or con* 
tradictiug; negation, refutation. 

" That kind of reasoning which reduceth the opposite 
conclusi xi to something that is apparently aiaurd, is 
a item lustration in Uitagirmancv of any thing that Is 
alllr uied." — Hale . 

2. Lott*: The annulling or reversing of a 
decision of a lower court. 

* dls-af-f irmed, pa. par. or a. (Disaffirm.] 

* dis-af-flrm’-mg> pr . par., a., <fc $. [Dis- 

AFFl Ail. ] 

A. & B. Aspr. pur. £ particip. adj. .* (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of denying, contra- 
dicting, or reversing ; disaffirmance. 

• dis-af-for -est, v.t, [Pref. dis , and Eng. 
C/oresf (q.v.).] 

1. Lit.: To i educe from the sta f e or privileges 
of a forest to those of common, that is, ordinary 
grim ml ; to strip of forest Iaw3 ; to throw open 
to common purposes. 

“The commissioners nf the treasury moved the king 
to dlsijoccst some forests of bis."— liacon : Apoph- 
they nit, 

2- t ig. : To refine, to cultivate. 

1 How happy's he, which hath due place assign'd 
To bis beasts ; and duaforetied his mind 1 

Donna. 

*dis af-for'-est-ed, pa. par. or a. [Dis- 
afforest.] 

• di 3 -af-for -est-ing, pr. par., a. f & s. 
[Disafforest.] 

A. & B. Aspr. par. £ particip. adj . ; (Sec 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of reducing from the 
elate of a forest to that of common laud. 

dis-a -«rree', v.i. [Pref. dis, and Eng. agree 

(q.v-)] 

1. Not to agree, to differ, to be different or 
unlike. 

"The mind clearly and infallibly perceives all dis- 
tinct idea* to disagree ; that is, the one not to be the 
other. —Locke. 

2. To differ in opinion or views ; to hold 
Opposite or contrary views. 

•• Who shall decide when doctors disagree t" 

Pipe : i local Essays, ill l. 

3. To qinrrel, to fall out. 

" Rut where will fierce contention end. 

If flowers can disag ee t" 

Ootoper: Tl*o Lily and the Rote. 

^ To disagree with : 

(1) To be of a different opinion ; to differ in 
©pinion or views ; not to harmonize or agree. 

•'They reject the plainest sense of Scripture, because 
It seeuu to die tyre* with what they call jroaiHiU- — 
Atterb.iry. 

(2) To be unsuitable or improper for. 

^ For the difference betweea to disagree 
and to differ, see Differ. 

• dis-a-sree-a-bir-i-tjf, s. [Pref dis, and 
Eu-j.' agreeabitity tq.v.).J Disagreeableuess, 
unpleasantness. 

"The depression of countenance which some Ira- 
mediate disa-rma/iititj liad hr»u:ht on ."— Madame 
D'Arbluy: Diary, lil {Dav.vs.) 

dis-a-gree'-n-ble, a. & s. [Pref. dis, aad 
Eng. agreeable (q.v.) ; Fr. desagrcable.) 

A. As ailjcctli'e : 

1. Not in agreement or accord ; discordant, 
discrepant. 

"T«ach nothing that la dimyrecable thereinto."— 
Ddal : Mark. Iv. 

2. Offensive, unpleasant, repugnant to the 
feelings or senses. 

"I will not persist Id rending whut Is to disagree- 
able."— Macaulay ‘ IJM. Eng., cn. x*. 


•B. As subst. (Pi.).* Anuoyaoec3, unpleas- 
antnesses. 

'* 1 had all tho merits of a temperance martyr with- 
out any of its Uix tgcceablcs." — C. Mtnjslcy : ALo.i 
Locke, cli. xiv. {D.toiet.) 

dis-a-S r © e '-3i- t > le - n css, s. (Eng. disagree - 
abh' : - ness, ] 

* 1. The quality or state of being contrary, 
discordant, or discrepaut ; contrariety, dis- 
agreement. 

2. The quality or state of being unpleasant, 
offensive, or repugnant to 1 lie feelings or 
senses ; unpleasantness, offensiveuess. 

"First the agreeableucsi or tilsngrrea'Jcncts of the 
employments themselves. <Emith: Wealth of Nations, 
bk. 1., ch. x. 

d 13 -a -greo'-a-bly, ad y. [Eng. disagreeably); 

-iy'\ 

1. In a discordant, disagreeing, ordiscrepant 
maiiuer. 

2. In a disagreeable, unpleasant, offensive, 
or repugnant manner or degree. 

"Tho clearer the day, the more disag realty did 
those m i&shapen mouses . . ." — Macaulay: UUt Eng., 
ch. xiii 

* disr-a-gree -aiife, • dis-a-gre-aui^e, 
^dis a-gxie-ancc, s. [Eng. disagree ; -an-cc.] 
Disagreement. 

"They sail within tho fnresaid threttie dayis report 
the grouudis and caussia of their di'Ugrieanct to his 
Maleatio ."— Aclt Joe Vi., ifij? ted. lb 11), p. lis. 

di3-a~greed', pa. par. [Disaohee.] 

* dls-a-gre'-er, $. (Eng. disagree) ; -er.] One 
who dissents or disagrees ; a dissentient. 

"Toawe diugreert In oil matters of faith."— Ham- 
mond: Il'orAj. voL ii., pt. I, p. CU5. 

diS-a-gree'-ing, pr. par a. , & s. [Disagree.] 
A. & B, .4$ pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the leib). 

C. .4s snhst. : The act or state of not agree- 
ing; disagreement. 

dis-a-gree-ment, s. (Fr. desagrtmtnt.) 

1. The state or quality of uot being in accord, 
harmony, or agreement. 

"Its early date, the ahsence of any known author 
who liv^d at or near tht‘ time, and its disagreement 
with other accounts of the same person, render its 
veracity suspicious ."— Lewis : CrtiL Early Mom. Mist. 
(18SS). ch. vi . S 4. 

2. Unsuitableness, unfitness. 

"There necessarily arises an agreement or disagree- 
ment of some things lo other*, o a fitness or unfitness 
of tho applications of different thin.-a or different re- 
lations one to another.’’ — Clarke: On ihe Attributes, 

Prop. 10. 

3. A difference of opinion or views. 

"As touching their several opinions ... In truth 
their disagreement is not tre.it.' — B ioker : JCccles. 
Polity. 

4. A falling out, a quarrel, a difference, 

* dis-ag-grc£-ate, v.t. [Pref. dis, ami 
Eng. aggregate (q.v.).J To sepnrate an aggre- 
gate mass into its component parts, 

* dis-ag-greg-at-ing, pr. par., a., & s. 

[Disaggregate.] 

A. & B„ ^ls pr. par. £ particip}. adj. : (See 
the veib). 

C. v4s subst. : The same as disaggregation 
(q.v.). 

' dis-ag-greg-a'-tion, s. [Pref. dis , and 
Eug. aggregation (q v.).| 'Hie actor process 
of separating an aggregate mass into its com- 
ponent parts. 

* dls-a-gui'se (1), v.t. [Prer. dis, and Eug. 
agui.se.] To strip off. 

" What hath she then with me to disaguiim f 

Stirling .Iuioik, an E ho. 

“ dis-a-gnl §e (2), * d's-a-gyis, v. t . [Dis- 
ouise.] To disguise. 

" Heand of this sort troubiitand ditagulsit." — Compl. 
of Scotland.]* 70. 

dis-ntl-li ed, pa. par. or a. (Disally.] 

*d!S-al-lieg'e t v.f. [Pref. dis, and Eng. alle- 
giance.] To alienate or estrange from alle- 
giance. 

" What preater dividing than, by a pernicious and 
hostile peace, to ditiilirge a whole feudorv kingdinu 
from the ancient dominion of Euvl uiil — A/ tton 
Article t of Pence between Earl of Ormond and the 
Jrith. 

dis-:il l6w\ • dis-a-low, v.t. & t. [0. Fr. 

drsaloer, desaloner; Low Uit. dislavdo : Lat. 
dis = apart, and laudo = to praise ; laus = 
praise.) [Allow.] 


A. Transitive : 

* 1. To disapprove of, to censure; not to 
approve or justify. 

" AU that is bumble lie dUaloweth * Gower, L 85. 

* 2. T«> reject, todisoun, uot to acknowledge 
or reenguize. 

“Disallowed Indeed of men. but chosen of God and 
precious. "—l Peter ii. i. 

* 3. To disapprove ; to refuse to sanction or 
permit. 

"The propositions . . . I ever dbaltowed and utterly 
rejected them.’— Slat e Tri tlx : Waiter and OiUcr*{iCii). 

* 4. To refuse assent to. 

" But if her father disaflmo her In the day that he 
henreth ; uut any oi her xows . . . shall stand."— A um. 
xxx. 

5. Not to allow, sanction, or authorize ; to 
reject. 

"His claim was dDaUoterl by the praetor. L. Lid- 
nius. "— Leu-it : Crcd. Early linn. But. (.6SiJ.ch.iv., \ S. 

* B, Intrant.: To disapprove, to refuse 
assent or permission. 

** Wbut follows, if we disallow of this?" 

Shukcsp. : h ing John, L L 

* dis-al-lo^-a-ble, *dis-a low-a-ble, a. 

[Pref. and Eng. allowable (q. v.).] N T ot 
allowable or permissible; that can uot be ap- 
proved, allowed, or sanctioned. 

"Which deed was so dis tlmoablc that he durst not 
defend it for wel done." — instruct, Christ. Wo- 
man, bk. L, ch. xiii. 

* dis-al-low’-able ness, s. [Eng.disa/Iow- 
ab’e -ness.] The quality or state of beiog 
disallowable. 

dis-al-l6AV-'-an9e, S. (Pref. dis, and Eng. 
allowance (q.v.).] Tho aet of disallowing, 
disapproving, or rejecting; disapprobation, 
rejection. 

"It requireth not of me anv denial or disallowance 
©f the. cause of discipline.*'— ifaie Trials: John Udal 
(1500). 

dis-al-lo^ed, pa. par. ora. [Disallow.] 

dis al-low'-LUg, * dis-a-low- yng, pr.par., 
a., its. (Disallow.] 

A. & B. As pr. i>ar, £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. The act of disapproving or rejecting ; dis- 
allowance. 

*2. The state of being disallowed, rejected, 
or uot approved. 

" For drede of disalowyng,* P. Plowman. 9, ISA. 

* dis-al-ly', v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. ally 
(q.v.). In this case dis is used as iu disadicn- 
ture, with the force of mis. Fr. desallier — to 
unbind.] To ally, unite, or biud wrougly or 
improperly. 

" Both so loosely dixdlud 
Their nuntiuls." 

Met ton : Samson Agonistcs, 1,022, 1,023. 

* dis-al-ly'-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Dis ally.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of allying or uniting 
wrongly or iiuproj>erly. 

* dis -alt, v.t. (Pref. dis = away, apart, and 

Lut. u U{us) = high.] 

Law : To Uisuble or incapacitate a person. 
{Wharton.) 

* dis-al'-tern, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. a Uem 
(q.v.).] To change or alter fur the worse. 

** O wilt t.hou dualtern 
The l'e-t thou gav'st? ' 

(Quarles Emblems, iii. 4. {Dories.) 

di sal'-to, phrase, [ltal.] 

M us. : By a leap ; used of nielndy pro- 
gi'essiug by skips. {Stainer £ Barrett.) 

* dis-a-nSr-o-g&l, a. [Pref. dis, and Png. 
analogal (,q.v,).J Not analogous ; having uo 
onalngy. 

*• Which is utterly unsuitable and disanalogM to 
that knowledge. "—Mall ; Co idem pi. : The llorAj of 
Cod, Vol. ii. 

* dis aneh -or, dis-anere, ^dis-anker, 

r.f. & i. [Prel. dis, and Eug. anchor (q.v.).] 

A. Trans. : To raise or weigh the anchor 
©f , to set free from the anchor. 

" Sixe gallyes they His inker from the isle 
Cald desert, and their bnrke Incomiiaase round." 
Ucywood : Troii (Irdnni ti, I6u9. (Aares.) 

B. Jntrans. : To weigh anchor. 

"Thei disnncrrd and willed along tho . ate* of 
Sussex."— Mall : Menry I 'IU. |»u. -7J. 

* dis-ajneh'-dred, ?a. 7 )ar. ora. [Disanchor.J 
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* dis Ahoh'-dr irig, pr. par., a., & s. [D 13 - 

ANCHOR.) 

A. A B, As pr . par. A particip. adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The uet of raising or weigh- 
ing auelior. 

dis-ftn-cer-l-cal, a. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
angelical (q.v.).] Not angelical. 

*' That learned casuist account* for the ihatue at- 
tending theso pleasures of the sixth sense, from their 
disangcUeal nature." — Coventry: Philemon to By- 
dnspes, t onv. ii. 

* dis-an'- l-mate, v.t. [Pref. dis , and Eng. 
animate (q. v.). J 

1. To deprive of life or vitality. 

" That soni ami life that U now fled and gone ... Is 
only a loss to the particular Ixnly . . . which by means 
thereof Is now disuntmafel " — Cudworth : Intel!. 
System, p. 38. 

2. To deprive of animation, spirit, or cour- 
age ; to discourage, to dispirit. 

*' It dlsanlmates his enemies " 

Shnkctp. : 2 Henry 1 7., Hi. L 

3. To dissuade, to discourage, to deter. 
"They . . . also rather animate than disanimate 

them to persevere In their wickedness.*' — Stubbes : 
Display of Corruptions (1583), p. S2 (ed 18*2). 

* dis an’-I mat-ed, pa. par . or a. [Disa.ni- 

MATE.J 

* dis-an - i-mat-mg, pr. jxir., a., &. s. [Dis- 

ANIMATE.) 

A. k B. /Is pr. par. A particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of depriving of life, 
apirit, or courage ; disaniination. 

"To tile disanimnting and discouraging of the rest 
of the princes of Germany. "—State Trials : Dafoe of 
Buckingham (1820). 

* dis iln l ma tion,s. [Pref. dis , and Eng. 
animation (q.v.).J 

1. The aet of depriving of life or vitality. 

2. The state of being deprived of life or 
vitality. 

*' Affections which depend on life, and depart upon 
disaniination.”— Browne : Vulgar Errours. 

3. The act of depriving of spirit or courage; 
discouraging, dispiriting. 

4. The state of being discouraged or dis- 
pirited. 

dis an ndx', v.t. [Pref. d is, and Eng. annex, 
v. (q.v.).] To set loose, to disjoin, to sepa- 
rate, to break up. 

" When the provinces were lost and dis annexed.”— 
State Trials : Case of the Postnati (16081 

dis an nul, * dis-a-null, t\f. [Pref. dis 
(in this case used intensively), and Eng. annul 
(q.v.).] To annul ; to make null and void or 
of none e fleet ; to cancel, to abrogate. 

"For the Lord of hosts hath purposed it, and who 
■hAll disannul it T “ — 7*aiaA liv. 27. 

* dls-an-nuU'-er, $. TPref. dis, and Eog. 
annuller (q.v.).] One who disannuls, annuls, 
or makes null and void. 

"Two of the disnnnullers lost their nightcaps." 

Beaum. A Flet. ; The Woman's Prize, ii, 6. 

dis- an- nul -ling, pr. par., a., & $. [Dis- 
annul.] 

A. <fc B. /4s pr. par. A particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of annulling, cancel- 
ing, or abrogating. 

" There is verily a disannulling of the command- 
ment going liefore,"— Eeb. vil. 18. 

* dis an nul -ment, $. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
annulment (q.v.).] The act of disannulling, 
or making null and void. 

* dis-r.-noint, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
anoint (q.v.).] To depri te of an office with 
which one has been solemnly invested. 

"They have divested him, d ha not n ted him, nay 
cursed him all over ui their pulpits."— Milton : Tenure 
of Kings and Magistrates. 

* dis-ap-par-el, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
ajrparcl (q.v.).j To deprive of apparel ; to 
disrobe, to strip. 

"Drink disapparcls the soul, and la the betrayer of 
the mimL"— Junius • Sin Stigmatised (1636), p. 82. 

* dis-ap-phr'-elled, pa. par. or a. [Dia- 

APPAHEL.J 

* dis-p.p-phr'-el lihg,pr. par., a., &$. [Dis- 

APP.OEL.J 

/ .. & B. As pr. par . A particip. adj . ; (See 
the verb). 
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C. As subst. : The aet of stripping, dis- 
robing, or divesting. 

* dis lip par i tlon, *. [Pref. dit, and 
Eng. ap/iaritwn (q.v.).J The actof disappear- 
ing ; disappearance. 

dis ap pear', v.i. [Pief. dis, and Eng. 
ajpear (q.v.).] 

1. To go out nf or be lost to sight; to 
vanish ; to become invisible. 

" A thousand, thousand rings of light 
That alia pc themselves and disappear 
A Iiuost tu boom as seen." 

Wordsworth • White Doe of flylstone, lv. 

2. To cease to exist. 

" Abuse after abuse dtsttp/jeared without a struggle." 
— Macaulay : But. Eng., ch. i. 

Cntbb thus discriminates between to dis- 
appear ami to vanish : “ To disappear compre- 
hends no particular mode of action ; to tvinish 
includes in it the idea of a rapid nmtion. A 
thing disappears either gradually or suddenly ; 
it vanishes on a sudden. A thing disappears 
in the ordinary course of things; it vanishes 
hy an unusual effort, a supernatural nr a magic 
power. Any object that recedes or moves 
away will soon disappear ; in fair)' tales things 
are made to vanish the instant they are be- 
held. To disappear is often a temporary 
action ; to rants/t generally eonveya the idea 
of being permanently lost to the sight. The 
stars appear and disappear in the firmament ; 
lightning vanishes with a rapidity that ia un- 
equalled.” (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

dis ap poar aj^e, s. [Pref. dis, and Eug. 
appearance (q.v.).j 

1. The aet or process of disappearing; a 
vanishing from sight. 

2. The aet of ceasing to exist. 

"They ore each a* are not likely to be remembered 
a moment after their disappearance .** — Addison * 
Spectator, No. 317. 

dis ap-pear ed, pa. par. [Disappear.] 

dis ap pear -ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Dis- 
appear.] 

A. As pr. par. ; (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang.: Vanishing from sight, be- 
coming invisible. 

2. Bot. : Deliquescent, branched, but so 
divided that the principal axis is lost sight of 
in the ramifications ; as the head of an oak 
tree. ( Lindley .) 

C. As subst. : The same as Disappearance, 
(q-v.). 

"The frequent absences and disappearings of the 
heavenly bodies." — Coventry: Philemon to Bydaspes 
Conv. a 

*dis ap-pen -d^n ey. s. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng.* api>endency (q.v.).] A separation or 
detachment from a former connection. 

* dis ap-pli ed, a. [Pref. dis, and Eog. 
applied (q.v.).] Misapplied. 

" Twere logick dit -applied 
To prove a consequence by none denied. * 

Courper : Tirocinium, 103, 104. 

dis-ap- point , v.t. <fc i. [O. FT. desapointer, 
from ties — Lat. dis = away, apart, and O. Fr. 
apointcr = to appoint.] [Appoint.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To defeat of expectation, wish, hope, or 
desire ; to frustrate, to balk, to deceive of 
something expected or looked for. 

"But l>e was cruelly disappointed." — Macaulay : 
Bid. Eng., ch. xiv. 

2. It is followed by of before that which is 
expected or looked for. 

"The Janizanes. disappointed by the bassos of the 
the spoil, received of the bounty of Solymon a great 
largess."— A' nollcs : Histone of the Turkes. 

3. To frustrate, to avoid, to escape, to foil, 
to defeat. 

** Ulysses, cautious of the vengeful ioe. 

Stoops to the ground, and disappoints the blow.” 
Pope : Bomer's Odyssey, xviii. 438. 439. 

4. To fail or neglect to keep an appointment 
or engagement with. 

B. Intrans. : To fail or neglect to keep an 
appointment or engagement. 

r For the difference between to disappoint 
and to defeat, see Defeat. 

dls-ap-point-ed, a. [Disappoint, ia] 

* 1. Unprepared, unready. 

" Out off even In the blossoms of my sin, 
Unliouseled, disappointed, nnaneled." 

Shake sp. : Hamlet, L 6. 


2. Frustrated, balked, deceived of their 
hopes, expectations, or desires. 

" He wo* an angry and disappointed man." — 

Macaulay: Hist. Et^., ch. n. 

dis-ap pomt-Ing, pr.par., a., & s. [Dwap 

POINT.] 

A . As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1 . Defeating, deceiving, or frustrating one's 
hopes, expectations, or desires. 

2. Not coming up to one's exudations. 

dis ap point ment, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
ajrpomtment (q.v.).‘j 

1. A defeat or frustration of one 'a hope«, 
expectations, or desires. 

2. The state nf being disappointed or de- 
ceived in hopes, expectations, or dcairea. 

... , "The sage replies, 

with disappointment lowering in hi* e>e». * 

Coicper: H’jpt, l. X 

3. A frustrating, balking, foiling, or defeat- 
ing. 

"The providence of Ood may Interpose for the dis- 
appointment ©ML '—II tlklns- Sat, Uelig , bk. ti. ch. 1L 

dis ap pro - 9 i-ate (or 91 as shi), v.t. [Fret. 
dis, and Eng. appreciate (q.v.)] N'ot to ap- 
preciate ; to undervalue, to depreciate. 

* dis-ap pre 9 l-at-©d (or 9 ! as alii), pa. 

par. or a. [Disapprectate.] 

* dis-ap^ pr© - 91 -at ing (or 9 I as shi), pr. 

par., a., <fc s. [Disappreciate.J 
A. «fc B. As pr. par. A particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The same as disappreciation 
(q.v.). 

* dis ap-pre- 9 i-a’-tion (or 91 as shi), s. 

[Pref. dis, and Eng appreciation (q.v,).] 
The act of undervaluing or depreciating ; de- 
preciation. 

dis -&p-pro- ba tlon, s. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. approbation (q.v.).] The act or state of 
disapproving, censuring, or condemning : dis- 
approval, censure, either expressed or unex- 
pressed. 

" He was obliged to pnhlisk hts letters, to shew hi* 
disapprobation of the publishing of others.*'— Pope. 

*1 For the difference between disapprobation 
and displeasure, see Displeasure. 

* dis Ap-prd-ba'-tor-y, a. [Pref. dis, and 

Eng. approbatory (q.v.).] Containing, ex- 
pressing, or implying disapprobation. 

dis-ap-pro pri-ate,a. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 

appropriate (q.v,).]* 

Eccl. Law. : Xot appropriated ; not having 
the fruits of a benefice annexed ; stripped or 
divested of appropriations [Appropriation, 
B. 1 ). 

“ If the corporation which hoa the appropriation ia 
diisolved, the parsonage becomes disappropriate at 
common law ."— Hlackstone : Comm., bk. 1 , ch. X 

dis-ap-prd'-pri-at©, v.t [Pref. dis, aod 
Eng. appropriate (q.v.).] 

I. Ord. Lang. : To remove or reduce from 
the state or condition of being proper or ap- 
propriated to one person or thing. 

" To assist nature ill disappropriating that evil,*— 
Milton : Tetrachordon. 

II. Law : 

1. To sever or separate as an appropriation. 

" TLe appropriations of the several parsonages . . . 
wonld have been by the rules of the Common law dis- 
appropriated.”— Blackslone : Comm., hk j., ck. 2. 

2. To deprive, strip or divest of appropria- 
tions. 

dis ap pro-pri-a'-tion, s. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. appropriation (q.v.).] 

1 . Ord. Lang . : The act of removing from 
the appropriate use. 

2. Law: The act of alienating church pro. 
pertv Irom the purpose to which it was appro- 
priated. 

dis-ap prov'-al, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
approval (q.v.)*.] The act of disapproving, 
condemning, or censuring ; disapprobation, 
censure. 

"There being uot a word let fall from them In dis- 
approval of that opinion ." — GranviU : Pre-existence of 
Souls, cb. iv. 

dis-ap-pro ve, v. t. & i. [Pref. dts, aod Eng. 

approve (q.v.) ; Fr. desapprouver.] 
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1. To condemn or censure as wrong ; to dis- 
like ; to show, express, or feel disapprobation 
of. 

"The rest were banditti, whose violence and licen- 
tiousness the Government affected to disapprove ." — 
Hiu niduy ; Hist. Eng., ch. xii. 

2. To reject ; not to confirm, sanction, or 
approve. 

B. Intrans. : To express or show disappro- 
bation, or dislike. (It is generally followed 
by of before that which is censured or dis- 
liked.) 

"A project fora treaty of barrier with the State* 
was transmitted hither from Holland, aud was 
proved of by our courts." — Swift. 

*11 Crabb thus discriminates between to dis- 
approve and to dislike : “ Disapprove is an act of 
the judgment ; dislike is an act of the will. To 
approve or disajrprove ia peculiarly the part of 
a superior, or one who determines the conduct 
of othera ; to dislike is altogether a personal 
act, in which the feelings of the individual 
are consulted. It is a misuse of the judg- 
ment to disapprove , when we need only dis- 
like ; it is a perversion of the judgment to 
disapprove because we d isl ike." (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 

dis ap prov ed, pa. par. or a. [Disap- 
prove.] 

dis-ap-prov'-irig, ?>r. par., a., & s. [Disap- 
prove. ] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of expressing or 
allowing disapproval or disapprobation. 

dis ap prov ing ly, adv. [Eng. disapprov- 
ing': - ly .] In a manner expressive of disap- 
proval ; with disapprobation. 

° dis-a'-proned, «. [Pref. dis, aud Eng. 
aproned (q.v.).] Without or not wearing an 
apron. 

"The aproned or dlsaproned burghers moving in to 
breakfast.”— Co rlyle: Sartor Rcsirtus, bk. li , ch. iiL 

•dis-ar9h-bish'-Gp, v.t. [Pref. dis , and 
Eng. archbishop (q.v.).] To deprive of or 
reduce from the status of an archbishop. 

" We haul to dtsarchhUhop and unlord, 

And make you simple Cranmer oDce again " 

Tennyson: Queen Almy, iv. 2. 

*dif'-ard, *dis-arde, s. & a. [A.S. dysig 
= silly, foolish.] [Dizard, Dizzy.] 

A. As subst. : A blockhead, a fool, a silly 
fellow. 

"He ran abrode in a foie’s cote like a dj*<ird.'’—Qoid- 
png: Justine, fo. 11. 

B. As adj. : Silly, stupid. 

•* By yonr disarde king, not you, their wrong on me 
doth fall." Abp. Hall : Trawl, of Homer (16»i). p. ID. 

dis- arm', * des-arm-en, v.t. & i. [Fr. 
dtsarmcr ; O. Fr. dcs = Lat. dis = away, from, 
and Fr. armer — to arm.] 

A- Transitive : 

I. Literally: 

1. To deprive of arms ; to take away arms 
or weapons from. 

•* He . . . had entered the town and had disarmed 
the inhabitants.”— Atncautay: Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

2. To cause to lay aside arms ; to reduce to 
a peace footing ; to disband. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Of persons , animals, £c. : 

(1) To render harmless, quiet, or innocuous; 
to quiet, calm, or tame. 

" Poetry disarms 

The fiercest animals with ma 0 'ic charms." 

Co u>per : Ret iron rut, 25.1, 254. 

(2) To render unfit or unprepared for ofl’ence 
or defence. 

“Security disarms the best appointed army.”— Fuller. 

2. Of things : 

•(1) To render useless as an arm or weapon. 

" Hector drawing nigh 
To Ajax, of its brazen point disarm'd 
His ashen beam.” 

Cowper; Homer's Hind, xvi. 

(2) To render harmless, powerless, or in- 
nocuous. 

"To disarm envy hy a studied show of moderation." 
— Atacaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 

B. Intransitive: 

1 . Gen. : To lay arms down or aside ; to 
divest oneself of arms. 

2. Spec. : To dismiss or disband troops ; to 
reduce forces to a peace footing. 

dls-ar'-ma ment, s. [Prob. for disarm - 
meat ; Fr. disarmament, (Skeat. )] 


1. Gen. : The act of depriving or stripping 
of arms ; a disarming ; the act of laying anna 
down or aside. 

2. Spec. : The reduction of forces to a peace 
footing. 

* dis-ar'-ma-tiire, #. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
armature (q"v.).J The act of disarming or 
divesting of anything used as a weapon. 
(Lit. & jig.) 

"The responsibility of this singular and dangerous 
disarmature." — Sir W. Hamilton. (Oyllvic.) 

dis-arm ed, pa. par. or a. [Disarm.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang.: Deprived or divested of 
arms ; rendered harmless, powerless, or in- 
uocuoua. 

2. Her. : Applied to a bird or beast de- 
prited of claws, teeth, or beak. 

dis-ar-mer, 5. [Eng. disarm; -er.] One 
who disarms. 

" So much learning and abilities, as this */M<trm«r is 
believed to have." — Hammond : IVorks, ii. 62. 

dis-arm'-ing, pr. par., u ., & s. [Disarm.] 

A. & B. A 5 pr. par. it particip. culj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act or process of depriving or strip- 

J >ing of arms ; a rendering harmless, power- 
esa, or innocuous. 

" All the scoffings and revilings which were thought 
necessary by S. w, for the disarming of Bcliism.” — 
Hammontl: 11’ orks, ii. 63. 

2. The act of laying arma down or aside ; 
disarmament. 

dis -ar- range, v.t. [Pref. dis , and Eng. 
arrange (q.v.). Suggested by O. Fr. desar- 
renger = “ to unranke, disorder, disarray " (Cot- 
grave). (SA-eaf.)] To disturb the order or 
arrangement of; to put out of order; to de- 
range. 

“ Complaint was heard on every part. 

Of something disarranged." 

Scott : Alarm ion, lr. 1. 

dis-ar-ran’ged, pa. par. or o. [Disarrange.] 

dis -ar- ran ge-ment, s. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng*, arrangement (q v.). J 
]. The act of disarranging or putting out of 
order. 

" How, 1 pray. 1* it possible that the mere dtiar- 
rang-ment of the parts of matter should perform 
tliia ? ** — A. Baxter: On the Soul (1737), ii. 137. 

2. A state of being disarranged or not in 
regular order or method ; disorder ; want of 
arrangement. 

" Here glitt ring turrets rise, upbearing high 
(Fantastic disarrangement), ou the roof 
Largo growth of what may seem th* sparkling trees." 

Cowper : Task, v. 110-12. 

dis-ar-rang’-mg, pr. par., «., & s. [Dis- 
arrange.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of disturbing or 
putting out of order or arrangement ; dis- 
arrangement. 

dls-ar-ray' t v.t. & i. [0 Fr. dmrroyer.J 
A. Transitive : 

t 1. To umlresa ; to divest of clothes. 

" Now night 13 cotne now 30011 her disarray. 

And iu her bed her lay " 

Spenser: Epithalamium. 

2. To throw into confusion or disorder ; to 
rout. 

"While o'er the necks 
Thou drovest of warring angola disarray'd.” 

Milt on : P.L.. iii. 3‘i5. 396. 

* B. Intrans. : To divest oneself of clothes ; 
to undress. 

dis-ar-ray' t dls-a-ray, "des-ray. "dis- 
ray, s. [Fr. desar roi : di-$ = Lat. dis = away, 
from ; Fr. ar = Lat. ad = to, and O. Fr. roi = 
order.] 

1. The state of being without clothes ; un- 
dress ; disorder in dress. 

11 In rogsed robes and filthy disarm/ 

Spenser: F. Q., II. iv. 4. 

2. Disorder, confusion. 

•• E’en Hector fled : through beans of disam-ay. 

The fiery coursers forced their lord away." 

Pope : Homer's Iliad, xvi. 440, 441. 

dis-ar-ray'ed, pa. par. or a. [Disarray, v.] 

dis-ar-ray'-ing, pr. par., a., At s. [Dis- 
array, i\] 

A. A B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 


C. As substantive : 

1. The act of stripping of clothe? or undress- 
ing- 

2. The act of throwing Into confuaiou or 
disorder. 

dis ar-tie -11 -late, v.t. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. articulate (q.v.). J To separate, divide, 
or sunder the joints of. 

*dis ar tie-u-la' tion, s. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. articulation (q.v.).J The act of sunder- 
ing joints or articulations. 

* dis as' l-nate, v.t. [Lat. dis = away, from, 
and asinus - an ass.] 'I’o deprive of or free 
from an asinine nature. (Special coinage.) 

" Doth he desire to be dUiuinatc l *ud liecome 
Man again ?" 

Howell : Parly of Rcat’t, p, 28. (/)-!«*«*.) 

* dis-fis-sent , ’ dys a sent, * dyss ai- 
sent, v.i. Ll*ref. tits, and Eng. assent, v. 
(<j.v.).] To dissent ; to disagree ; not to 
assent or agree. 

" Alle the most of thn mighty . . . 

Dyssaiscnt to the deiie.’ 

Destruction of Troy, 9.368. 

* dis as sent , s. [ Pref. dis, and Eng. assent, 

s. (q. v.).] Dissent, refusal. 

" Without the Frenche kyuge’acousentordiz/xMent* 
-Ball : Henry \11. {1111 7). 

* dis-as -sent -er, s. [Pref. dis, and E»g. 
assenter (q.v.).J One who disseuts or dis- 
agrees ; a dissenter. 

" Alledgiug the uotiug of the names of the dUa+ 
tenters." — State Trials ; Lard Balmenno (on. l&M). 

" dis Sa si-du'-i ty, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
assiduity (q.v.).] A want or absence of care, 
attention, or assiduity ; neglect, carelessness. 

"The Cecilians kept him back; as very well know- 
ing that, upon every little absence or dLiaMidiiity, h» 
should be subject to take cold at his back.”— Wotlon. 

dls-as so ~5i-ate (or 51 as shi), v.t. [Pref. 
dis,‘and Eng. associate (q.v.).] To separate, 
to disunite, to disjoin.. 

" Disassociating herself from the body." — Florio. 
Transl. of Montaigne's Etsayt (1613), p. 630. 

dls-as-so -91-at-ed (or 91 as shi), pa. jxir 
ora. [Disassociate.] 

dis so’ 91 at-ing (or 91 as shi),pr. par., 

a ., & s . [Disassociate.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As sub*t. : The act of separating, dis- 
uniting, or disjoining. 

dis as-SG-91-a tion (or 91 as shi),s. [Pref. 

dis , aud Eng. association.] Dissociation (q.v.). 
di^ as'-ter, s. A a. [Fr. desastre : des = l^afc. 
dis = away, from, and Fr. astre = Lat. 
astrnm = a* star, a planet; Ital. disastro ; Sp. 
and Port, desosfro.] 

A. As substantive : 

* 1. The blast, stroke, or influence of an 
unfavourable or unlucky planet ; an unpro- 
pitious portent or omen. 

" Disasters veiled the bod." Bhaketp. : Hamlet, i. 1. 

2. A misfortune, a mishap, a calamity ; an 
untoward or disastrous event or accident. 

•• Disaster had followed disaster."— Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng . cb. xiv. 

* B. As adj. : Disastrous. 

"Right worthv duke, whose vict’ries ever shone, 
Through clouds of envy and disaster change." 

Weakest goelh to the Wall (1611) 

* dis- as'-ter, v.t. [Disaster, s.] 

1. To blast by the influence of an unfavour 
able jilanet. 

2. To injure, to hurt, to afflict. 

" Some were cuffed and much UDastered found " 

Tennutu : Anster Fair, iii. 54. 

3. To disfigure. 

"Which pitifully disaster the cheeks."— Sluikesp. l 
Antony A Cleopatra, ii. 7. 

*dis-as'-tered, a. [Eng. disaster ; -ed.] 

1. Blasted by the influence of an unfavouiw 
able planet 

" Canstthou now receive that disastered changeling T 

—Sidney. 

2. Afflicted, injured, unlucky. 

■■ In hi 3 own loiwe-revoivlng fields, the swain 
Disas'ered stands." J homs'm : Winter, 278, 3T». 

* di?-as ter-ly, adr. [Eng. disaster; -fy.) 

Disastrously. 

*• Nor let the eovy of envenom’d tongues . . . 

Tby noble breast disasttrlv possess" 

Drayton : Lady Oera’din# to Surrey. 


boll, eat, 9ell, ehorns, 9M11, bengh; go, ^em; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, ^Cenophon, exist, ph — £ 
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dig a3* troiis. * d Is as - ter -ous, a. [ Png. 
diMultr ; -on*. } 

1. filoomy ; threatening or foreboding 
disaster. 

** The moon. 

In ilim ecllpso, disaVr.m* twilight nheds 
On hrtJI tha uutiimx. " MiUan P /... L MG-9S. 

2. Unfortunate, calamitous, ruinous, un- 
lucky. 

"The disastrous event of tho tattle of Ueachy Hwil 
had n>t cu*ed, hut «x.i'*iM>raU«J the people.*-— 
Micmliy * Hut. Rag.. ell. xvL 

dis as -troiis Ijr, * dia-as'-ter-ousl^, 

<&lv. |Kng (listtsfrons ; -iff.] In a disastrous, 
ruinous, or calamitous manner. 

" While things were tlm« dDnsfrotuly decreed." 

Drayton : B<iron* I Ytir$, bk. v 

* di^-as'-trous ness, s. [Eng. disastrous; 
-ness.\ Uufoitiuiutvuess, calami ton sness, un- 
luckiness. 

* dls-at-tlch', [Pref. dis, and Eng. 

attach (q.v.).j To aet Tree from Attachment, 
to loose, to disjoin, to uulasten, to detach. 

* dis at ta^h'-ment. s. [Pref. dis. and Eng. 
attachment (q.v.).] The act of freeing from 
attachment; a loosening, disjoining, or 
unfastening. 

* dl3~at-ti’‘ro, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. attire 
(q.v j.J To strip, to undress. 

* dls-at-tu’ne, v.t. 1 Pref. die, and Eng 
attimV (q.v.).] To put out of taue or harmony. 

" He lUsattmed it . . fur the rec-iptlim of North'* 
litter*."— Lytton Mg .Yovet. bk. xL. ck xvl (Datnci.) 

* dl3-aug-m3nt\ v.t. [Pref. dis, nnd Eng. 
augment, v. (q.v.).] To diminish, to decrease. 

” There eh on Id I fnul tb it evarlastlng trvaiure. 

Which force deprives not. fortune dis iiijmnK noL" 
(Junj-U . »: Emblem*. (,Va ret.) 

•dls-au -thor-ize, v.t. [Pref. dis, ami Eng. 
authorize (q.v.).] To deprive of authority or 
credit. 

•'The ©htrmion of euch particular InsUocex ilb these 
are insufficient to di*uuth>rizc k in<te grounded upon 
the final intention of unture.’*— >r otton. 

*dls-a-va 11, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. avail, 
v. i q.‘v. J To injure, to prejudice ; to cause 
ha i m or loss to. 

M That plea would not dlt'traU tno m —Eichirdson: 
Sir C. Grandison, iL 6*. 

* dls-a-va il, * dis-a-va*lle, s. [Pref. dis, 
and ting, avail, s. (q.v.).] Hurt, loss, injury. 

"Their disgrace iui I strife hi* dDaaalle."— Davies : 
Murrocosmos, p. IL (Daaics > 

* dTs-a-va*un§9, v.t. [0. Fr. t&savan^r.) To 
kinder, to impede. 

'* How we the O reken mvghten di* •tvaunce." 

Chaucer: Trotlus, IL 61 L 

dis-a-va'unt-ago, s. [Disadvantage.] 

*das-a^ven* tiire, s . [Pref. dis, and Fr. 
averUnre; Port. & Sp. dumvnZum; ltd. 
disain>cnf«ra ] A misadventure, a misfortune. 
“This Inlortuue or thl» dD t venture.” 

Chaucer ; Troilu j. tv. 2«0. 

*dls a-voiljll', v.f. & i. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
avouch (q.v.).] 

A. Trans. ; To disavow, to disown, 

B. Intrans. ; To refuse. to disclaim. 

“ They (Wly dixaaouch 
To yieJd him more uhedieiioe.'' 

Daniel ; Civil Wart. bk. iv. 

dls-a-vo^ri, v.t. [Fr. dtsavoner: des = Lat. 
dis'= away, fnm, and a vouer — to avow, to 
even.) [Avow.] 

1. To deny tha truth of, to refuse to acknow- 
ledge or own as true. 

” N >r iwe cm chill, nor rival steal. 

Nor falsehood di&t'<ou>.~ 

Hu run : And Thou. A rt Dead. 

2. To disown, to disclaim, to refuse to 
acknowledge : to disclaim responsibility fur. 

"Weciiimot trust this xmkuni/Iur'j undertaking*, 
because his senate m iy disamjw Imu "—Brougham. 

* 3. To disprove, to refute 

M Yet can they never 
To** Into air the freedom of my birth 
Aud d 1 V 1 oo to my blood ; Fi;n stage net's." 

Ford: Perkin Warheck, |v 1 

dls-a-vovtr'-al, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
a wind (qv.).J Tlie act of disavowing, dis- 
claiming, or disowning ; a denial. 

** An earnest dis leowtl of fexr often proceeds from 
fear. /bivWn/i in ■ Ctnriua. 

t Crabb thus discriminates between dis- 
a vowul and denial : “Tin; distivoimZ is a 
general declaration : the denial is a jiartienlar 
assertion : the former is made voluntarily aud 


unasked for, the latter Is always la direct 
answer to u clutrge wi* disavow in matters of 
general Interest where truth only is couix-med ; 
we deny in m.ittms of personal interest where 
the eh.iracter or feelings are Implicated. What 
is distivuwtd im generally in support of truth ; 
wlmt is denied may often lw in direct violation 
nf tiuth : an honest ini ml will always dimvow 
whatever luui been erroneously attributed to 
it; a timid person sometimes duties wlmt lie 
knows to t>e true from 3 fear of the conse- 
quences : many persons have disavowed being 
t he author of the letters which are known 
miilm- the name of Junius. “ (Crabb: Eng. 
S if non.) 

* dts-a vdw’-an^e, s. [Eng. disavow; -a nee.) 
Tiie act of disaVowiug ; a disavowal, n denial. 

‘‘An utter denial sad di*irotMnce of tliU point."— 
South * Serm., voL \ 1 .. »er I. 

dis a- voiced, )>a. par. ora. [Disavow.] 

t dis a-v^V'-cr, s. [Eng. disavow ; er.J One 
wlio disavows, disclaims, or deities. 

dis-a-vo^r'-fig, pr. ]Xir., a., &$. [Disavow ] 

A* & B. As pr. pir. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. ^4s suftAf. ; A disavowal, a denial. 

* dis-a- ro^'-ment, s. [Eng. disavow ; 
-ment . j '1 he act of ilisa vowing ; a disavowal, 
denial, or disowning. 

*• A« touching the Trldentlne hUtory. bi» holinraa 
will not prew you to any Devourment thereof. '— 
W’dton • A Letter to tho Kcjhu Profe-aor. 

dts-bAnd , v.t. k i. [O. Fr. desbander.) 

A-, Transitive: 

* 1, To unloose, to aet loose or free, to 
untie. 

M Whet savage bull dlthan i-d from hit ttall 

Of wr.ithe a ti^ue more luhum iue could inakeT" 
Stirling : Aurora, tt iv. 

2. To dismiss from military service ; to 
break up a body of men engaged as soldiers. 

*‘A command to dUband the urmj.'—M tcaulay : 
Hitt, of Eng., ch. lx. 

* 3. To set free or loose from any bonda or 
lies ; to discard, to divorce. 

" And therefore she ought to be ditban ied." — Milton : 
Doctrine of Dloorce. 

* 4. To disperse, to scatter. 

••Some Imaglue th*t a quautity of water, sufficient 
to inaketnch a delude, w;» created upon thiitocauion; 
»ud. whwi the business was done, all dit'randed 
aud auuihil.i'.el" — Wixrdurard. 

B, Intransitive : 

* 1. To retire from military service ; lo be 

disbanded. 

"Our navy was upon the point of dDhandlng, and 
many of our men came ashore." — Bacom: IFor %cdh 

Spain. 

2. To break np ; to separate. 

■* How rapidly the zealots f*I the canoe 
Ditbanded. 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. UL 

■ 3. To dissolve, to be broken up or dis- 
solved. 

" Yea, when both rocks and all things shall disband. 

Then xhalt thou bo my rock aad tower.* 

HcrlJCt t : Assurance. 

dis-baJld -ed, pa. par. or a. [Disband ] 

di3-b&nd‘-ing, pr. par., a ., & 5. [Disband.] 

A* As. pr. par . : (Sea the verb). 

B. As ad}. : Pertaining to, or intended to 
effect the disbanding of an army. 

•• The Disbanding Bill had received the royal assent.* 
—Macaulay : IIDt. Eng., ch xxiv. 

C. As snbst. : The act of dismissing from 
military service ; disbandment. 

"The pamphleteers who recommended the Imme- 
diate anil entire disb indin r of the army had an easy 
taak.* — Macaulay : Dot. Eng., ch. xxiii 

di'5-bind -ment, 5. [Eng. dwftaod; -ment.] 
The act of disbandiog. 

dis-bar*, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. bar, s. 
(q.v.).] To exrel or remove from the list of 
barristers ; to deprive of the right to plead as 
a barrister. 

" dis-bark' (1), v.t. k L [O. Fr. desbarquer ; 
Fr. fZc&ur^u^r.] [Df.bark.J 

A, Trans. : To cause to disembark ; to land 
from a ship, to put on shore. 

" DUbark tlie sbeep, nu ofToHn? to l he ends." 

Po) t«s ; Homer a Odyssey, xl. 22. 

B. Intrnns . ; To disembark, to coma oa 
shore from a ship. 

" When he wis arrived at Alexandria and dis- 
barked ' — P. Holland: Plutarch, p. S5A 


* dls-bark* (2). v.t. [Pr« f. dU. end Eng. 
bark (-J), s. (q.v.).] To atrij) off tlie bmk ol^ 
to bark. 

•' Wall* made of fir-tree*. tmw|iiared and only dis- 
harked,~—H<jyt* : D’oriU. 11. ?.tM. 

* dis-barked (1), pa. jxzr. ora. [Disuare, 

0). v.j 

* dis-barked (2), pa. par. or a. (Uisbabx 
(*). v j 

dls-bar'-raont, s. [Eng. disbar ; .ment.'} The 
a< t ol dislwerring or depriving of the privilege* 
and status of a ban ister. 

dis bar'-ring, pr. par., a., k s. (Dixiun.) 

A k B. As pr. j <ir. £ particip. wlj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The same as Disbarment 
(q.v.). 

* dls ba'sa, v.t. [Pref. dis (inteaB.), aad Eag. 
base, a. (q.v.)] To debase. 

" Before I will ditbase mine honoor an.‘ 

Greene • Alpaonsus, r [Dantes.) 

* dis be-co'me, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
become (q.v.).] To misbecome. 

** Anrthlngr that may disbecome 
The place on which jou »it. ‘ 

Massinger: Fatal Dowry, r. X 

dis-be-llcf', *. [Pref. dis, and Eng. bdiej 
(q.v.).] 

I. A want of belief or faith ; a refusal to 
believe in anything ; unbelief. 

"The disbelief of such articles as are Invented by 
meu.*— TiUo son. voL t, ser. it. 

* 2. A system of error. 

" Nugatory disbelief t wound off and done with.*— 
Jer. Tay'or. 

^ Crabb thus discriminates between disbe - 
He/ nnd unbelief: "Disbelief properly implies 
the believing that a thing is not, or refusing to 
believe that it is. Unbelief expresses proj*erly 
a believing the contiary of what one has be- 
lieved before : disbelief ia most applicable to 
tlie ordinary events of life ; tinbdujf to serious 
matters of opinion : our disbelief of the idle 
bales which are told by heggars is justified 
by tha frequent detection ol their falsehood ; 
our Saviour had compassion on Thomas tor bis 
■unbelief, and gave him aaeh evidences of his 
identity »a dissipated every doubt/’ (Crabb : 
Eng. Synon.) 

dls-bs-Iie've, r.t. & i. [Pref. dis, and Eag. 

beluve (q.v.).] 

A- Trans .: Not to believe, credit, or have 
faith in ; to discredit, to distrust. 

M The French government Mid the Engliah oppod- 
tiou agreed iu dtt'nJ feeing hi* p rote* t* tlou*. * — Macau- 
lay : llist. Eng., ch. iL 

B. Intrans . ; Not to believe ; to be without 
faith (generally followed by in before that from 
which belief or credit is withheld). 

dis-be-liev’ed, pa. par. or a (Disbelieve.] 

dis-be-licv'-er, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
believer (q.v.).] One who refuses to l>elieve, 
credit, or have faith ia anything; an unbe- 
liever. 

" The pretended Chri*tl*n. who leads a bad life, lx 
rone I Worse than an infldeL * downright dubeUeaer. 
—Gilpin : Sermons, vol. iii n L 

dis-b e-lie v'-lng, pr. par ., a ., & a. [Disbe- 
lieve.] 

A. & B. Aspr. par. £ particip. adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. snhst. : The state of refusing or being 
without belief or faith iu anything ; disbelief. 

•' It being tho disbelieving of an eternal truth ol 
God V— Uammon d : Practical CatechDm. 

dis-ben^hV v.U [Pref. dis , aad Eag. bench 
(q.v.).] 

I. Ord. Lang. : To drive from or deprive of 


My words dubenched yon not.* 

Siaikesp. : Coriolnnus. IL X 

2. Law: To expel from or deprive of the 
rights and privileges of a bencher. 

* dis bead', v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. bend 
(q.v.).] To relax, to unbend. 

"As liberty a courage doth impart 
So Uoudage doth di-b-nd. c -*.- break, the heart. " 

Stirling Julias Os, tar. cuviua i IL. 

* dis bind', r.l. [Pref. dis , and F.ng. bind 
(q. v.). 1 'lo free from bands or bondage; to 
unbind. 

" How dare W- dD'and or loose onreelrrs from th* 
tye?'— Mtde : Texts g r Scriptur--, bk. i., disc *A 
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•dls-bink', *. [Dish-bench.] 

•dis-blame, * de3-blam-cn, v.t. [O. Fr. 
itesbtaui.tr. \ To acquit horn blame or fault. 

" Uesblnmefh me if any wunle be lame. 

For i u rnyu a*i»a.>r »cy<le. «u *eye I.” 

Vlui.*ver : Truilus, li. (probe in. ltj. 

* dis-blam'-Idg, ])r. pur., a., & a. [DIS- 

BLAME.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. culj. : (Sco 
the vei l*). 

C. .ds snbst : The net of clearing from 
blame ; a defence, an exoneration. 

41 With his humble reiplcMl but of mie quarter uf mi 
hour's iimliuuce fur his >11* if naingf— <>r ./, Pmctls 
UOscraaliont on Pocebjn A nibtissattei'S (1G50), p. 2*0. 

* dts-bod-lCd, a. [Pref. tits, and Eog. bodied 
(q.v.).l Freed or separated from the body; 
disembodied. 

"The Uis'iuUnl souls shill return Rinl be Jolne^l 
aerniu to bodied.'— Uhincill: Pro-existencs qf Souls, 
p U3. 

* dTs-bod-y, v. t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. body 
<i|. v. ). ] To separate or set free from the body ; 
to disembody. 

* diS-bord’, v.i. [Fr. deborder.] To disembark. 

"Th^y ... did nil dtsbord. 

To shore to oupiH r." 

Ch i/Himn : /Tomer’s Odyssey, bit. xlr. 

* dis-bo3-ca’-tion, s. (Pref. dis; Eng. bos- 
cage (q.v.), and sulk -afitm.l The same as 
Disafforestino (q.v.). 

•dis-bor^-el, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
6o«W (q.v.).] To take out the bowels oi ; 
to disembowel. 

" A srent oak rtrv an ' dead— 
Wbo«=« foot III ground tint li lef' but feeble hold. 

Rut hull disbotoeUr l lies nliove tlio ground.'' 

Spenser : /l” ins nf Homs, xxrlll. 

* dis-bow'-elled, pa. par. or a. [Disbowel.] 

dls-bo^-el-ling, pr, par., a., & s. I Dis- 
bowel.] 

A. B. As pr , par. & particip, adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. Ab snbst. : The act or process of disem- 
bowelling. 

* dls-bran$b\ * dis-braun^ST, v.t. [Pref. 

dis, and Eng. branch (q v.).] 

1. Lit. : To lop or cut off a branch ; to 
deprive of branches. 

"The hiinlmitdniAii alinll not doe Rtnlsao to dis- 
bramirh mid lop Ins tree-groves," — P. Holland: Plane, 
bk. xviii . ch. ml. 

2. Fig. : To separate or cut away, as from 
the main stein. 

"She. tint herself will silver and disbranch 
Fruiu her material tup, perforce must wither." 

Shakes p. : Le ir, i V. 2. 

dls-bud', v.t. [Pref. ifis, and Eng. bud (q. v.).] 
To cutaway buds from ; to deprive of a certain 
number of buds or shoots, so that the plant 
may not become weakened through an insulfl- 
cient supply of sap, wliii h would be the case if 
all the buds or shoots were allowed to grow. 

dis-bud'-ding, pr. par. & a. [Disbud.] 

A. As pr. jxtr. : (See the verb). 

B. As suh<t. : The act of cutting away the 
excess of btuls or shoots. 

dls-bur'-den, dis-bur'-then, v.L & 1. 

[Pref. dis , and Eng. burden "(q.v.). J 

A. Transitive: 

I. Lit.: To free or ease of a burden; to 
remove a burden from ; to unbuvdeu, to 
unload. 

•• More hands 
Help to tltsfft urden nature of her birth." 

J/dton: P. L., lx. 623, SSL 

II, Figuratively: 

1. To n'd or bee from any encumbrance. 

“We ahull disburden the piece of those hard 
ihadnwings, which are nl ways ungraceful. ’ — DryUea: 
Dufresa Art of Paint my. 

2. To rid or free from any mental burden or 
oppression ; to relieve. 

M My heart is great ; but It must break with silence. 
Ere t bo disburdened with a liberal tmicue.' 

.S' nkesp. : IHchnrd II.. 11. 2. 

3. To throw off a burden ; to relieve oneself 
from a burden. 

44 Undo, dUhur »eu nil thy enres on me. 

And let me share tuy xuuet retir'd distress.** 

Addison : Cato, t X 

B. Reflexive: 

1. Lit.: To free or deliver oneself of a 
Durden, weight, or load. 

44 The river, with ten branch as or streams, disburdens 
hi ms If Within the I'ermnu ee*." — Peachum ; On 
Drawing. 


2. Fig. i To relieve oneself by the disclosure 
or acknowledgment of any mental burden. 

*C. Intruiis.: To relievo or enso one’s 
mind. 

44 Ad.-un ... In atronbleil sea of passion tost 
Tima to disburden vouglit witli «nl miiiiiiiuut 

Mil uu: i>. L. t il 710. 

cl is -bur -dene d, dis bur'-thened, pa. 

jxir. ora. [DisBUUUln.J 

dis bur den ing, dis bur'- then ins, pr. 

par., a., s. [DlaliURDKN. J 

A. & B. vds pr. par. «£* particip. culj . : (See 
the verb). 

C. snbst. : The act of freeing or casing 
of a burden. 

*d s bur-geon, # dis burden, r.t (Pref. 
UU, and Eng. bnrgeaii (q.v.). , Tu sliip or 
deprive of the burgeons, or buds. 

44 In ilis’nirqenin.i and defoilhitf a vine."— Holland: 
J'linie, bk. x\il , cli. xxii. 

• dis-bur se, s. [Fr. dehonrsr; O. Fr. rfes- 
hnurse, p;i. par. of tleshoiirser , Fr. dchonrsor = 
to pay down.] A payment, a disbursement. 
"Some add dishnne, mnur bribe, annie grxtn lance. 4 * 
Mtnhin : Dtan’i Knight, v. |/lin'ua.) 

dis-bur'se, v.t. [Fr. debourser ; O. F. des- 
Inwrscr: des = Lat. dis — away, from, and 
bourse = a purse.] To pay down, to expend, 
to lay out, to spend. 

“The duty of collecting mid disbursing his revenues." 
—Macaulay . TTisL Eng., ch. XV. 

dls-bur'sed, pa. par. or a. [Disburse, ».] 

dis-bur'se -raent, s. [0. Fr. deshovrsement ; 
Fr. dtijoursement, from deOourser~ta disburse.] 

1. The act of disbursing, expending, or 
laying out oi money. 

"The queen's tre**«-3. In so great occasions of dis- 
bursements. is not alwayn so ready, " — 'i, tenser : Ireland. 

2. A sum of money disbursed or expended ; 
expenditure, payment. 

44 1 am Rt present engaged hi examining the finances 
of tlie Fruxenses. their Uis'ntrtemenU », aud cieditd." — 
Melmoth: Pliny, bk. x., lett. 16. 

dis-burs'-er, s. [Eng. disburse); -cr.] One 
who disburses, pays out, or expeuds money. 

di3-burs'-mg, pr.par., a & s. [Disburse, i>.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. AssnhsZ ; Tlie act of laying out or ex- 
pending money ; disbursement. 

*• 11- tlemanded to haue the din'nirting of the money 
himselfe."— Golding : Justine, foi. 85. 

d i9-bur' -tben, v.t. [Disbuuden.] 

dlse, disk, s. & a. (T^at. discus = a qnoit, a 
plate ; Gr. ficcnco? (diskos) = a quoit.] [Desk, 
Disu.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Ordiiwry Language : 

• 1. A circular piece of iron, stone, &c. f 
used as a quoit. 

" His sjldiera hurl'd the disk or bout the bow.* 4 

Vowj/er : Homers Hi id. bk. It. 

2. Any flat circular plate or surface, as of a 
piece of metal, the aperture of a telescope ; 
the face of the sun as It appears projected in 
the heavens. 

"The *atellite itself Is discernible on the disc as a 
bright nyoV'—iiertchel : Astronomy |1853), § wo. 

II. Technically: 

1. AMron. : The face or visible projection 
of a celestial body, 

2. Rotany : 

0) Of flowering plants : 

(n) (7eu. .* An organ consisting of certain 
bodies or projections situated lietween the 
base of the stamens and that of the ovary, 
but constituting no part of eilliur. The most 
common form is that of a fleshy ring, either 
entire or variously lohed, surrounding t lie 
base of the ovary, as in L'nmiim, Orohnnclie, 
&c. Sometimes it is u cup, as in Pfemna ; 
sometimes it is reduced to a few scales, as 
may be seen in various plants with an iuferior 
ovary. (Lindtxy, &e.) 

(6) Spec. : A fleshy solid body interposed 
between the top of the ovary and the base of 
the si vie in the Compositor. In this great 
order, or series of orders, the inflorescence is 
suggestive of the sun surrounded by rays. In 
a daisy the floveta of the disk are the yellow 
tubular ones, the florets of the ray are the 
ring of lignlate (strap-shaped) white or pink- 
tipped floiets surrouuding those first men- 
tioned. 


(2) Of flowerless jdants : 

(а) The receptacle of some fungnls. 

(б) The Chymeniuiu of certalu other fungala. 

3. Much,. : One of the collars separating and 

fastening the cutters on a horizontal mandrel. 

B. As asljective : (See the compounds). 

disc coupling, disk coupling, *. 

Mach. : A kind of coupling composed of 
two discs keyed on the connected end of the 
two shafts. One of the two discs has in it 
two recesses into winch corresponding pro- 
jections on the other disc are fitted, thus 
locking the two discs together. 

disk steam-engine, *. A form oi 
rotary steam-engine which was iiiwntud bj 
Ericsson and improved by Dishoppaml others. 
In the Ericsson engine the disk revolves, und 
in the Bishopp engine the disk oscillates. 

disc-tclegraph, disk telegraph, s. 

Tcfeg. : One in which the Mteni and figures 
are arranged around a circular plate and are 
brought consecutively to nn opening, or other- 
wise specifically indicated. The first of this 
class of telegraphic, apparatus seems to have 
been that of Ronald made in England. 1SI0. 
At each end of the line were clocks beating in 
unison ; at least, such was the requirenn nt of 
the invention. Each clock-work rotated a 
disk having Hie letters aud numerals on a 
circular track, and these were exposed in con- 
secutive or ‘.w at an opening in the dial, the 
two ends of the line showing the same letter 
co'meidently. The sender of a message watched 
till the required letter eame in view, then 
made sin electric connection, which diverged 
a pair of pith balls and drew attention to the 
letter. '1 his was repeated for eachjetter, the 
pnttieR waiting till the required letter came in 
its turn to the openings in the respective 
diala. (Knight.) 

disc-valve, disk-valve, *. 

Mach. : A valve formed by a perforated disk 
which lias a rotation, partinl and reciprocat- 
ing, or complete, upon a circular seat whose 
apeilures form poits for steam or other fluid. 

disc-wheel, disk-wheel, s. 

Mach.: A wheel which differs from the 
usual worm-wheel iu the mode of presenting 



the spiral to the cog wheel. The spiral thread 
on the face of the disk drives the spur-gear, 
moving it the distance of one tooth at each 
revolution. The shafts are at right angles to 
each other. (Knight.) 

* dlS-eag’ed, a. [Pref, dis, and Eog. caged 
(q.v.).] Uncaged, released from a cage. 

44 She let me rtv disragnl “ 

Tennyson : i.ure h d Lynette. 

dise'-al, o. [Eng. disc; -id.] Pertaining to 
or resembling a disc. 

* diS-eal-90-ate, v.t. St i. [Lat. t/isro7of(Uuj 
= liarefooftid, unshod : dis = away, from, and 
calccatus = shod ; calccus — a shoe.] 

A. Trans. : To strip, pull, or put off shoes 
or sandals from. 

B. Intrans. : To put off one’s shoes. (Cocfc* 
era nr.) 

* dis-c3T-9e-a-tsd, a. (Lat. discalceatus.) 
Stripped or deprived of shoes or sandals. 

* dis-cal-90-a'-tion, s. (Lat disco Zorafics.) 
The set of stripping or putting off shoes or 
sandals. 

44 The costoni of dlseaTeeatlnn, or putting oft their 
thoes at meals." — Browne: Vulgar Errourt, bk. V„ 
ch. ri. 

dis cal'ccd, a. [Lat. discalceatus = unshod ; 

dis (neg.), and odceafws = shod.J 


boil, b 6 $ 1 potlt, J<£vfrl; cat, cell, chorus, 9hln, ben^b; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenopbon, exist, ph — £ 
-dan, tian = shan, -tion, -si on = shun ; -tlon, -fion = shun, -tious, -clous, -clous = shus, -bio, -die, &c< = bei, d^l* 
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discamp— diecernln g 


Church History: 

1. Gen. : Unshod ; wearing aamlala, as an 
*ct of morti 11 cation, instead of ahoes or boots. 

" Teres* la aitld to have copied the arrangements for 
the refectory from a convent of tdscnlced Kraucia- 
CAiiewea at Valladolid."—//. J. Colendgt. 8.J.: Lift 
A Letters of 8‘. Trrcta, L 231. 

2. Spec. : A term applied to the religious of 
hotli sexes practising the reform introduced 
by St. Teresa into the Carmelite Order about 
the middle of the sixteenth century. 

" One of these two i« nt London, and belong* to the 
Reformed, or lH*calc*d Carmelites ; the other la at 
Merthjrr-Tydfll. and belongs to the (Viced Carmel i tea.” 
— MU* Lockhart: Life of 8t. Teresa (Note C). 

• dis c&mp', v.i. <fc t. [O. Fr. descamper ; Fr. 
cUcamper.] 

A. Intrans. : To raise or remove a camp ; to 
depart from a camp, (t'otgrn ve ) 

B. Trans. : To drive from or out of a camp, 
"lie dhcam/ted him anddrane him out of the field." 

—Holland : Suet<mius, l>. 24i 

*dTs can' dcr, v.i. [A corrupt, of squander 
wilh pief. dis, or of discundy (q.v.).) To 
squander, to scatter (?). 

" By the discandering of this pelleted storm." 

Xhakesp. : Antony <t Cleopatra, liL 13 (Kollo). 

* dis cAn -dy, v.i. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
candy (q.v.).] To melt, tn dissolve. 

"The hearts ... to whom 1 gave 
Tlieir wishes, d<» dtcandy, melt their sweets 
On blossoming Cajsftr." 

Bhakesp. ; Antony A Cleopatra, tv. 12. 

• dis-c&nt', v. & *. [ Descant. J 

dis’-cant, s. [La t, dk = twice, and cantus = 

a song. J 

Music: A double-song; originally the me* 
lody or counterpoint sung with a piain-song ; 
thence the upper voice or leading melody in a 
I'icce of pait-music ; and thence the canto, 
cantns, or soprano voice, which was, as late as 
Mendelssohn, written in the C clef. (Grove.) 

* dis-ca-p&2'-l-tate. v.t. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. cajacitote (q.v.).] To incapacitate; to 
make unfit or incapable. 

dis-card', v.t. k i. [Pref. dis, and Eng. card 
(q.v.); Sp. descartar ; O. Fr. cscarter ; Fr. 
i carter ; Ital. scartare = to throw away cards 
from the hand.] [Decard.] 

A, Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as II. 

"The elder hand la untitled to ditcard five cord*." 

Jan. 28. 18*2. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To throw off or away ; to get rid of. 

*■ I here dacard niy sickness." 

Shnkesp. : Juliut Cats.ir, li. L 

(2) To dismiss from service, employment, or 
close intimacy ; to disown, to cast oif. 

"William, indeed, was not the man to discard an 
old friend ." — Macaulay ; Hut. Eng., ch. xxiii. 

(3) To renounce, to disown, to reject. 

" Henry of Hoheneck 1 ditcard/" 

Longfellote : Oof Jen Legend, It. 

* (4) To free, to disencumber, to deprive. 

"1 only discard myself of those things that are 
Hoxloni to uiy hody . fl — Uentltman lmtructtd A p. 203 

H. Cards; To throw away from the hand 
certain cards which have been dealt to the 
player, but are not used or needed by him. In 
whist when a player is unable to follow suit, 
aad does not trump, he throws away or dis- 
cards one of another suit. 

B. Intransitive : 

Cards: To throw certain cards out of the hand. 

'* We should discard from the heat protected suit 
-VIZ. the saiall diamond. Reasons m full will be 
found lu my hook which treats of discarding from 
strength to the adverse trump lead.' '—Field ; Jan 23 
I88i 

dis-card', 5. [Discard, v.] 

Cards : 

I. The act of discarding or throwing out of 
the band such cards as are not necessary. 

"After the discard, or if there is no ducard, after 
the deal. the nuu-d.'aler lead* any card he tkiuks fit." 
—Engl/sh EncyclojMXdia. 

2. The curd or cards thrown out of the hand. 

"According to English rule a player cannot alter 
hla dicard after be has touched the stock."— field; 
Jan. 28. 1832. 

dis-card’-ed, pa. par. or a. [Discard, v.) 

dis-card’-mg, pr . par., a., & s. [Discaro.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. ct pa.rticip. adj. : (See 
the vei b). 


C. As substantive : 

1. LU . ; The act of throwing away certain 
cards from a hand. 

2. Fig.: The act of casting off, rejecting, or 
disowning. 

t dis oard mont, «. [Eng. discard ; -ment.] 
The act of discarding. 

“Ju«t ut present w« apparently are making ready 
for another discardmenL — .Science, vli. 2*6. 

* dis card ure, s. [Eng. discard ; -lire.] 
The act of discarding, rejecting, or disowning. 

" In wliat slnijni does It constitute a plea for the dis* 
cardure of religion?" — Hayter ; Rem on Hum* j 
Dialog. (1780), p. 38. 

dis car'-i a, s. [From Lat. discus ; Or. 5t<r*o« 
(iliskos) = a round plate, a quoit, a disk, So 
called from the breadth of the disc.] 

Hot. : A genus of plants, order Ithuninaceie. 
Discaria febrifuqa yields the Q iina of Brazil, 
which is used as a febrifuge and a tonic. 

* dis car -nate. a. [I,at. dis = away, apart, 
and earned »i = having a body: caro (genit. 
caruis) = a body; Sp. and Port, descartuulo ; 
Ital. discarnato; Fr. d&charni . j Stripped or 
deprived of flesh. 

" Furnished with a load of hroken and dlscarnate 
bone *.'' — Granvill ; Scepsis ScleiUtJlctt, ch. xv. 

•disease, v.t. [Pref. dis , and Eng. case 
(q.v.) 1 To strip or divest of a covering; to 
undress. 

" Fetcttme the hat and rapier In my cell ; 

I will disease me." Shakesp : Temped, w. L 

* dis cask', v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. cask 
(q.v.).J To turn out of a cask. 

M No Tunny in suffered to be sold nnlee* first dls~ 
catkt."— Sandy* ; Travels, p. 233. i Danes.) 

* dis 9e de, v.i. [Lat. disccdo.] 

1. To depart. 

" 1 dare not disced* from my copy."— Puller ; Ch. 
Hi*'., ir. 16. 

2. To yield, to give way. 

dis-^el-i-a'-^e-so, j. pi. [Mod, Lat. dis- 
celi{um), aad Lat. fern. j»l. adj. suff. ~accr.] 
Bot. : A family nf operculatc Acrocarpous 
Mosses, of gregarious habits, very dwarf and 
stemless, arising from a green prothalliura 
spreading on the ground. There is only the 
British genus known. (Griffith <£ Ilenfrey.) 

dis-fel'-lTim, s. [Gr. its (dis) = twice, two- 
fold, and aiceAoc (skelos) — a leg, a limb.] 
i?of. : A genus of Mosses, the type of the 
family Disceliacese (q.v.). 

* distend -en-* 9 y, s. [Descendency.] 

Descent. 

" I could make nnto you a Ion* discourse, of their 
race, bloud, family, ilenfreo. title, and 

office."— Passenger of Benvenuto (1612). (Marcs ) 

•dispense, s. [Lat. desc«n3t«.] Descent; 
succession. 

" With vthir princl* porturlt In that place. 

From the begyumug of thare fynt discensef 

Douglas : Virgil. 211, 26. 

* dissent', s. [Descent.] 

* dis-^ep'-fi on, * dis- 9 ep'- 9 l-one, s. [O. 

Fr. discepter = to debate or plead a cause; 
Lat. discepto.] 

The determination of causes in consequence 
of debate, without the necessity of renewed 
citations. (Jamieson.) 

" For the discepcione of the kingia liegi* be aulde 
mimmoudia." — Act. Dorn. Cone. (an. 1*92), p. 298. 

* diS~9ept', v. i. [Lat. discepto = to contead, 
to dispute : dis = away, apart, and capto = to 
catch at.] To dissent.. 

“ I try it with my reason, nor discept 
From any point 1 probe and pronounce sound." 

Browning: Ring A Book, x. 1,350. 

* dis-9ep-ta'-tion, s. [Lat. disceptatio, from 
disceptatus, ]ia. ]>ar. of discepto.} A dispute, a 
contention, a controversy. 

” Verhose janelinff*, and endless ducep/u/ionz"— 
Strype : Memorials Henry VIII. (an. 151 j). 

* di3'-9ep-ta-t6r, s. [Lat.] He who engages 
in a dispute or controversy ; a disputant, a 
controversialist. 

“ The inquisitive disceptators o l this age."— Cowley. 

* dis- 9 op'-tre (tre as ter), * dis-cep'-ter, 

v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. sceptre (q.v.).] To 
deprive of a sceptre ; to dethrone, to depose. 

" Who will heleeue that Holophcrne. 

Who did a hundred famous princes derne. 

Should be disce itered, slain, left in n niidow. 

By no great Gyant, hut a feeble widow T" 

Hudson : Judith, p. 66. 


dl^ oern' (corn as zern) (1), • dl^ cerTi© 

(1) , v.t. A i. [Fr. dlscrmcr, from LaL duoerno 
= to distinguish : dis = away, apart, and 
cemo = to separate ; cogn. with Gr. irpiV** 
(krbio) = to separate, to judge, to decide ; Sp. 
and Port, dtscernir ; ItaL dwccr/iere.J 

A. Transitive: 

* 1. To distinguish ; to make a distinction ; 
to discriminate. 

" And he discerned him not, because hU hand* wen 
baLi yJ—Uenesis xxrii. 23. 

* 2. To pick out, to select, to separate. 

" Discern thou wlmt U thine with me, and take ft 
to thee ."— Genesis xxxl. 32. 

* 3. To constitute a distinction, adifference 
between; to diatinguish. 

M Nothing eUe discerns the virtue or the vice." 

R. Junton, 

i. To distinguish, discover, or perceive with 
the eyu. 

"Our unosalated night . . . le not acute enouirh to 
discern the minute texture of visible object*." 
Beattie: On IVath, pL 11., ch L J2. 

5. To distinguish, detect, or perceive men- 
tally. 

"The Intelligence which discerns and the humanity 
which remedies them."— Macaulay: Hist. K vj.. ch. ii£ 

C. To judge or decide between ; to discrimi- 
nate. 

^ •■Exercised to discern both good and ovlL" — Hob. 

B, Intransitive: 

L Ordinary language: 

1. To make distinction or difference ; to dis- 
criminate, judge, or decide. 

*• Give therefore thy servant ao understanding 
heart to Judge thy people, that I may discern between 
good and bad."— 1 King * 11L 9. 

2. To see, to perceive, to distinguish with 
the eyes. 

M A* far a* I could well discern 
For smoke." Shakesp : l Henry VI., IL *. 

* IL Law : To have judicial cognizance. 

*• It disreme'h of force-, fraud*, crime* various at 
ateUlonate.”— Bacon. 

• di? cern' (cern as zern) (2), * dis-ceme 

(2) , t de-cerne, v.t. (Decern. J To de- 
cree, to adjudge. 

"I decerne and Jugls all thlr gudls to be recoverit. 
1 consent hereto aud disc^ruit the to hr 

dontL*—BcUcndtn : T. Liviiu, p. w. 

• di^ -cem^a-blc (cern as zern), a. [Dis- 
cernible.] 

• dis cern' -an 9 e (cern as zern), «. [0. Fr.| 

Discern me at. 

" Ho clearely manlfesteth, that either he hath but a 
bllnde litjcemancc, or that in wiaedumo he U inferiour 
to a woman . "—Passenger of Benvenuto, 1612. (.Vara.) 

dl^-cerned' (cerned, as zernd), pa. par. 

or a. [Discern.] 

di<=i cern'-er (cern as zern), ». [Eng. 

discern; -er.] 

1. One who discerns, distinguishes, or per- 
ceives. 

2. One W'bo can discern, discriminate, or 
judge : a judge. 

*' He was & constant and immoveable discemer at 
right and wrong." — P. Holland ; A mmianu* HarceL 
linus, p, lob 

3. That which serves as a means of dis- 
crimination. (Heb. iv. 12.) , 

dij oern'-I-ble, * dlf-cern'-a-ble (cern 
as zern), q. [Eng. discern; -able.] That 
may or can be decerned, perceived, or dis- 
covered, either by the eye or by the under- 
standing; perceivable, visible, perceptible, 
distinguishable. 

“Trace* of severe bodily and mental suffering were 
discernible in hia countenance.” — Macaulay; Hitt. 
Eng., cb. ix. 

dis cern' -i-ble-nes9 (cern as zern), s. 

[Eng. discernible ; -f?es$.] The quality of beiu£ 
discernible ; capability of being discerned. 

^dis cern' l-bly, * dis-cern'-a^bly (cern 
as zern), ado. [Eng. discemib(le) ; -ly] Id 
a discernible manner or degree ; so as to ba 
discernible ; perceptibly, evidently, visibly. 
"The ascent was ditcrrnibly quicker than Qv 
descent '' — Boyle : Works, ii. 597. 

dis-cern-Ing (cern as zern), pr.pa r„a. f 

& s. [Discern (I), v .] 

A. -4s pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Seeing, perceiving, distinguishing. 

2. Able to discern or discriminate meataDj! 
discriminative, far-sighted. 


Cite, fftt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t* 
or, wore, w$lf, work, whd, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, our, rule, full; try, Syrian- ee, ce = e; ey = a. qu — kw. 
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C. As substantive : 

1. Tbe faculty or power of discerning ; In- 
tellectual faculties ; discernment. 

M But men of discerning 

Hava thought that lu learning 
To yield to a lady was hard." 

Pops : To Lady Mary If or t ley Montagu. 

* discern -Ing-ly (cern as zern), a dv. 

I Eng. discerning ; -ly. ] In a discerning or 
discriminative manner; with discernment. 

’* Tlieae two errours ovld has moat discerningly 
avoided-' — Garth: Ovid (Pref.). 

eern -mont (cern as zem), «. [Fr. 

disccrncmcnt.) 

1. The act of discerning, distinguishing, or 
perceiving. 

2. The power or faculty of distinguishing 
tilings which differ : as truth from falsehood, 
virtue from vice, <$rc. ; judgment, discrimina- 
tion, penetration. 

*• We are visited hy travellers of discernment’— 
Goldsmith: On Polite Learning, ch. viL 

«|f Crabb thus discriminates between dis- 
cernment, discrimination, judgment, and pene- 
tration : “ Discernment is not so powerful a 
mode of intellectual vision as penetration : the 
former is a common faculty, the latter is a 
higher degree of the same faculty ; it is the 
power of seeing quickly, and seeing in spite 
of all that intercepts the sight, and keeps the 
object out <*f view : a man of common discern- 
ment discerns characters which are not con- 
cealed by any particular disguise ; a man of 
penetration is not to be deceived by auy 
artifice, however thoroughly cloaked or se- 
cured, even from suspicion. Discernment and 
penetration serve for the discovery of indi- 
vidual things by their outward marks; dis- 
crimination is employed in the discovery of 
differences between two or more objects ; the 
former consists of simple observation, the 
latter combines also comparison. Discernment 
ami penetration arc great aids towards dis- 
crimination : he who can discern the springs 
of liunia n action, or penetrate the views of 
men, will be most fitted for discriminating 
between the characters of different men. Of 
discernment, we say that it is clear ; it serves 
to remove all obscurity and confusion : of 
penetration, we say that it is acute ; it pierces 
every veil which falsehood draws before 
truth, and prevents us from being deceived : 
of discrimination, we say that it is nice ; it 
renders onr ideas accurate, and serves to pre- 
vent us from confounding objects : of judg- 
ment, we say that it is solid or sound ; it 
renders the conduct prudent, and prevents us 
from committing mistakes, or involving our- 
aelvcs in embarrassments. When the question 
is to estimate the real qualities of either 
persons or things, we exercise discernment ; 
when it is required to lay open that which art 
or cunning has concealed, we must exercise 
penetration ; when the question is to deter- 
mine the proportions and degrees of qualities 
in persons or things, we must use discrimi- 
nation ; when called upon to take any step, or 
net any part, we must employ the judgment.” 
{Crahh: Eng . Synon.) 

* dis-gerp', v.t. [Lat. discerpo : dis = away, 
from, and carpo — to pluck.] 

1. Lit. : To pluck away, to separate, to dis- 
join. 

"It was part of God. discerfied from him."— IVar- 
burton • Divine Legation, bk. iii., § 4. 

2. Fig. : To tear asunder, to disuoite 
violently. 

" Seditiou. . . divides, yea, and dlscerps a city.”— 
Grijfin. 

•di3-gcrp-i-bft'-i-ty, * dis-cerp-ti-bll- 

i ty, s. fEng. discerpible, discerptible ; -ity.] 
'Die quality of being discerpible or discerp- 
tible ; liability to be torn asunder. 

“Nor can we have any Idea of matter, which does 
not imply natural discerplbility. , '—\Y ollaston : Rel of 
Rat., § v il. 

* dis-gcrp' i-ble, * di 3 -gerp'-ti-ble, a. 

lot. discerpo, pa. par. discerptus, and 
miff, -able.] That may or can be torn or polled 
asunder : liable to be destroyed by disunion 
of the parts. 

"This elementary body may even literally be said 
to 1* a vtwur, or a fluid discerpible substance."— 
tiiUioth. ItM. Ox. (1720). 1. 435. 

* dis-gerp'-tion, s. [Lat. discerptus, pa. par. 
of discerpo- - to tear or pluck asunder.] The 
act of tearing or pulling to pieces, or of dis- 
uniting the parts of anything. 


"It* parts . . cannot be removed from any other by 
discerption" — Clark <4 Leibnitz: LeibnUs fifth Paper. 

* dis-gbrp’ tive, a. [Lat. discerns, pa. par. 
of discerjHi, and Eng. adj snff. -m.l Tending 
to separate or disunite the parts of anything. 

* dis gess' ion (88 as sh), s. [Lat. discessio , 
from tliscedo = to go away.] A goiog away, a 
departure. 

" A show of a deliberate and voluntary dUcession.’— 
Up. Hall: Contemplations, bk. iv. 

* di 3 gh, disghe, a. [Dish.] 


di3-ghar ge, *des -charge, *des-charg- 
en, dis cargo, v.t, & i. [O. Fr. dcscargier, 
deschargier, dcschargcr ; Fr. decharger : O. Fr. 
des = Fr. de = Lat. dis = away, apart, and Fr. 
charger = to load ; Sp. descaryar.] [Charoe.] 
A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) To unload; to free from any load or 
burden. 

"He . . . dischargide the cainelis."— Wycliffe : Gen. 
sxiv. S2. 

(2) To unload ; to take or clear out or away, 
as a load. 

" I will convey them by Ben in floats unto the place 
that thou shalt appoint me. and will cause them to be 
discharged there. —I Kings v. 9. 

* (3) To empty. 

"After the seruaunt aforesaide hath so discharged 
his cuppes to the lower quarters of the world. — 
Hackluyt : Voyages, i. 96. 

(4) To get rid of. 

"The bark tbAt hath discharged her fraught* 

Shakctp. : Ti'us Andronicus, L L 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) To clear, release, or set free from any- 
thing binding, obligatory, or oppressive, as : 

(a) From an obligation or duty. 

"Soou may your sire discharge the vengeance due.** 
Pope : IJomer ; Odyssey, i. 329 

* (fe) From a debt. 

" A grateful mind 

By owing owes lmt, hut still pays, at once 
Indebted aud discharges!." 

Hilt an : P. L., lv. S5-7. 

(c) From a charge, accusation, or crime. 
"They are imprint eut enough to discharge them- 
selves o/ this hluuder. by laying the contradiction at 
Virgil's door.“— Dryden. 

* ( d ) From any business or occupation. 

“ How rich lu humble poverty la he 
Who leads a quiet country life. 

Discharged of business." 

Dryden: Horace; Epode\L 

(e) From a legal engagement or obligation. 
"A deviation made expressly for the object of suc- 
couring ships iu distress does not discharge the under- 
writers.' — Daily Telegraph. September 26. 1882. 

* (2) To give account of or for ; to explain. 

"Come before high Jove, her doings to discharge.’ 
Spenser : F. Q., VII. vi. 17. 

(3) To free oneself from a burdea by the ful- 
filment of a doty or obligation, lienee : 

((f) To perform, execute, fulfil. 

" Heaven, witness thou anoo. while we discharge 
Freely our part." Milton : P. L„ vi, 665, 666. 

(b) To pay off or clear a debt by payment ; 
to satisfy a debt. 

•• I will discharge my bond." 

Shakes p. : Comedy of Errors, iv. 1. 

(c) To satisfy a creditor. 

w " If be had 

The present money to discharge the Jew, 

He would not take It." 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, IU. 2. 

(4) To empty or cause to pass out; to emit. 

"The matter lieing suppurated, I oneued an inflamed 
tubercle In the great angle of the left eye, and dis- 
cha rgtd a well-concocted matter."— IViseman Surgery. 

(5) To empty a gun by firing off the charge. 

"We discharged a pistol, and liad the sound re- 
turned upon us flfty-six times, though the air was 
foggy. ’— -IddiJon , Italy. 

(0) To fire off auy weapon. 

" A shepherd accordingly discharges bis bow."— 
Fitz isborne : Lett. 57. 

(7) To cause to fly out or off ; to let fly. 

“ He discharged his shot, threw away his guo. and 
fell on with his sword." — Macaulay ; H>st. Eng . 
ch. xiih 

(S) To give vent to, to emit, to send out. 
*(9) To turn or empty on, to direct. 

" Discharge the crime on ms." 

Dryden : Virgil ; dineid xlL 242. 

(10) To give vent to, to utter. 

" He did discharge a horrible oath." 

Shakes/*. : Henry VIII., i. 2. 

(11) To dismiss from or deprive of auy office 
or employment. 

"Ho was from thence discharged.' 

Shakesp. : Henry VIII., ii. 4. 


(12) To disiolas, to release from attendance, 
to aeud away. 

“Caesar would have discharged the senate, lu regard 
of a dream of Calphurula."— Bacon. 

(13) To release from confinement or from 
custody. 

"After » long hearing the prisoners were dis- 
charged,’— Daily Telegraph, November 7, 1862. 

* (14) To get rid of. 

" Tls hoped, his sickness Is discharged,’ 

Shakesp. : II in rr'i Tale , IL a 

(15) To annul, to abrogate, to cancel. 

“The order for Dalv s attendance was discharged.*— 
Macaulay ; Ilisi. Eng., ch. xii- 

* (16) To prohibit, to forbid. (Scotch.) 
"Therefore the Oeueral Assembly . . - doth dis- 
charge the practice of all such innovations." — Act 
against Inn.iv. In IVort-iip of Uod, April 21, 1707. 

II. Technically : 

1. Arch.: To relieve a part of a wall from 
the superincumbent uviglit by means of an 
arch tm nwl over it. [Disuharoino-arch.] 

2. Elect.: To remove the charge from a 
Leyden jar, battery. &c. 

3. Law : To cancel, to annul ; to relieve of a 
duty. A sheriff is said to be discharged of his 
prisoner, a prisoner discharged jrom custody, a I 
jury discharged from the cause. A rule nisi ia r 
discharged when the court refuses to make it 1 
absolute. 

' ' The order of the Court l^elow [was] discharged with 
co3ts." — Times, November £6, 1882. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To unload, to discharge a cargo. 

" She was assisted offby :» tug. without discharging.* 

— Daily Telegraph, October 3-). 1882. 

2. To be discharged, to break up. 

"The cloud, if it were oily and fatty, would not dis- 
charge."— Bacon : Ratur il History 

3. To emit, to send out or empty liquid 
matter, &c. 

For the difference between to discharge 
and to dismiss , see Dismiss. 


dis-ghar ge, s. [Discharge, r.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : The act of discharging or unloading 
a burden. 


2. Figuratively : 

(1) The act of discharging, freeiog, or 
releasing from a burden ; the state of being 
freed or released. 

"1 would oot purchase with a single sigh 
A free discharge from all that 1 enduie." 

Cow per : Unions Vicissitude* of Christian Life. 

(2) A release from au obligation or penalty. 

"To warn 

ITs, hftply too secure of our discharge 
From penalty." MiUon: P. L., 196-97. 

(3) A release, acquittal, or absolution from 
a charge or crime. 

■* Au acquittauce or discharge of a mao upoo soma 
precedent ace uaa lion."— .South : Sermons. 

(4) The payment or satisfaction of a debt. 

(5) A writing or dot'll meat certifying to the 
discharge or satisfaction of a debt or debts. 

(6) A performance, execution, or fullilineDt 
as of a duty, office, or trust 

" Nothing cau absolve ua from the discharge of thoM 
duties ."— L Estrange. 

* (7) A ransom, the price of release or 
deliverance. 

" Death, who sets all free. 

Hath paid hisrausoni now and full discharge ’ 
Milton : Affiliates, 1,572, 1.57& 

* (8) Au exemption or privilege. 

*• There is uo discharge in that w ax. m —Eccl etiastes, 
vUL 8. 

(9) The act of discharging or emptying a gun, 
&c., by firing it off. 

(10) The act of discharging, emitting, or 
giving vent to. 

"Wherever there are any extraordinary discharges 
of tins fire, there alau are tie ueignbouriug springs 
hotter than ordinary.*— Woodward. 

(11) That which is discharged, emitted, or 
vented. 


(12) A disruption, breaking up, or evanes* 


cence. 

"Mark the discharge of the little cloud upoO glass 
or gems, or blades of swords, and jou shall see it ever 
bre ik up tint in the skirts, '—tlacaii .V dural History. 


(13) The act of dismissing or discharging 
from any office or employment; the stale of 
being dismissed or discharged ; a dismissal 
from service. 

"Thy soldiers, 

All levied in my name, have in my name 
Took their discharge ." Shakesp. : Lear, v, S, 


(14) A writing or document certifying to tbe 
dismissal of the person named therein from 
service or employment. 


J)6il, boy; poiit, jovyl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bengh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a?; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph - £ 
-clan, • tian = shan. -tion. -sion - shun; -tion, -§ion = zliuru -cious, -tions, -sieus — shiis. -ble, -die, &c. = bgl, 
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(15) The net of liberating urdisuhargiTig trom 
coiihni'iKL'itt or custody; the state of lieing 
liberated or discharged. 

II. Technically : 

1. Arch.: The relieving part of n wall, ora 
beam or other piece of timber, fiotu the super- 
incumbent weight by means of un arch thrown 
over it. (DisciiAKtitNti-AitcH.] 

Hydnudics: 

(II The issuing direction of water from a 
rem ti'»n or turbine wheel: as, the ontwml 
discharge, or K"nnie\ run torliine; t he veitical 
discharge, or Jonval tiubuie; the centra dis- 
chary* , Ac. 

(2) An ajutage. 

3 Law : In bankmptcy a writing or docu- 
ment certi lying that a bankrupt has salis- 
fa< ti>iily passed (lie iwecssaiy (onus, and is 
thereby dhcharg'sl frmu 11 fnitber responsi- 
bility for the debts emit met ed by him previous 
to his bankruptcy. ( Bank ruct. *.] 

4 Mil. <t: Nnv. : A document given to each 
soldier or sailor on his dismissal from or quit- 
ting l he service, in which are detailed full 
particulars ns to his length of service, conduct, 
reason for discharge, Ac. 

0. Ctdicoprintiug : [Discharger]. 

6 . Med . .- Matter emitted or discharged from 
& sore, Ac. 

" The liajtnnrrhjvre Iwhig atonneil. the next occurrence 
1* a tlmi scroll* ditch irg>\"—Shnrp : Snrfjery. 

7. Elect.: Restoration. to the neutral state. 
Used of a condenser. The discharge may be 
either slow or instantaneous. 

^1 Dischame of fluids: lint branch nfhydrnn- 
lics which treats of the emissiou or vent of 
floids through apertures. 

discharge-style, s. 

Calico-printing : 

1. A mode of calico-printing in which thick- 
ened ncidiihuts matter, either pure or mixed 
with mordants, is iiupiintcd in certain points 
up-ui the cloth, which is afterwards pad I' d 
with a dark-coloured mordant, ami then dyed, 
with the e fleet of showing bright figures on a 
d i rk isli ground. Also knowu us the Rongeant- 
etyle. 

2. A mode in which certain portions of 
Colour are removed from dyed goods by the 
topical application of rhlmiim or chromic acid. 
[DECOLOUR l NO-STYLE BANDANNA.] 

dis char 50 - valve, s. In marine engines, 
a valve covering the top of the air-pump, 
opening when pressed from heneath. 

dis fharged, pa. par. or a. [Discharge, v.] 

dis- chars' -cr, s . [Eng. discharge) ; -er.) 

I. Ord. Lang. : One who discharges, in any 
Of the senses of the verb. 

“ Deili Is t lie tlbrh>tr-jcr of nil rriefes nud wyseries.'* 
—Sir T *.(«•* : Cut ala/ Ucllh, cL. xii. 

II. Technically: 

1. Calico-pi in ting : A material with which 
Cloth is printed, in order that the colour in 
which the clo'h is subsequently dipped may 
be remover I from those portions printed witii 
the discharger. The tli'.chnr./cr acts either 
upon the colmiring-matter, or on the mordant 
before the doth is exposed to thedve. It 
sets chemically by converting the cohmring- 
matter into colourless or soluble products ; 
or upon the mordant by removing its ( fFec- 
tiveness in setting the colmir. It clitfers from 
a resist, which is an application to prevent a 
cohuir taking upon a cloth. A discharger is 
to remove it. 

2. Elect. : [Discn a no 1 no- rod], 

dl3H^har|;-iflg t pr. par., a., & $. [Dis- 
charge. v.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£ pnrticip. odj. : (See 
the verb.) 

C. A isuhst. : The net of unloading, emitting, 
pay in-/, satisfying, dismissing, or releasing ; 

discharge. 

M A<V'<mi>inte'l with the drawing ef «wnnK dfx- 
chitrrjitiij ..f ) into 1 *.**— Trialt : Cat e of lion Pan- 
taieon S<» lau ICoi). 

dlscharging-areh, *. 

Arch. : Anarch formed in the substance of 
a wall, to relieve the part which is below it 
from the sti perineum bent weight nr pressure ; 
It is frequently u-cd over lintels and flat-headed 
openings. Tim chords of discharging arches 
are not much longer than the lintel, l eiog the 


segments of very large circles. A temporary 
arch is frequently inti minced, and removed 
on completing tire building Sometimes the 
arches are built without any iiu tel under them. 
(IKeu/e, Ac.) 

discharging rod, *. 

Elect. : An instrument to discharge ft charged 
electiic.il jar or battery. It li is a glass handle 
and a pair of lunged inda with lulls on tue 
ends, which are brought into connection re- 
spectively with the two surfaces or poles of 
the jar or battery. {Knight.) 

' di 3 ~ 5 har -l-ty, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
charity (q.v.).] A want of clnnty. 

•• When iLvoti-vi fu the f Treat w etioutil c«a*e to 
testified by tbtcK trt y b*w.u\U lus ctunturea. 
/Inuiylkim. 

* dischevele, a. [Dishevelled.] With loose, 
dishevelled ii.iir. 

fiitehevcle. ba uf his c«pp«. he rood itl bnre." 

Vhuucvr ■ V. r., 685. 

•dls^h-ful, * disfh folio, s. [Dishful.] 

dlS-chid’-l-a, s. [Gr. Si's (dis) = twice, twn- 
fold, ami <rxi&iov(*r.hidion) = a splinter ; <rxq>w 
(schUo) — til divide.) 

PM. : Pitcher-plants. A genus of plants 
belonging to the order Asclepiatlaccse. They 
are shrubs or herbs, names of India and 
Australia. Dischidiu Ilnfilesiuiia, n creeping 
plant with a long twining stem, is destitute of 
leaves until near ihe s-immit, ami as this may 
be two feet or more from the roots, it can 
hardly depend on them for nourishment by 
absorption of fluid frnin the ground. It is 
therefore provided with a means for storing up 
the moisture which it from time to time col- 
lects. The pitcher appears formed of a leaf, 
with the edges rolled towaula each other mid 
adherent ; the upper end, or month, is open 
t<> receive whatever moisture may descend 
from the air. The plant has also a tuft of 
absorbent fibres resembling those of the roots, 
which are prolonged from the nearest part of 
the branch, or even from the stalk to which 
the pitcher is attached, and spread thiougli 
the cavity. They introduce into the plant 
the nourishment collected in the pitchers. 

* dis-chene, s. [Disjunk.] Breakfast. 

"Ami lit hia returning froiue Ills Majestic this i!o- 
niir desyrit maister Alexr. to ui.«honc with hhu. 
reasutm hid iiwin utiUI uoetit be &woue jireimrit." — 
Actt J u. 17.. 100D |e<l ISH). I». eor. 


* dls-^hilrfll , r. t. [rref. dis, and Eng. church. 



"This can be no ground to ditchurch that differing 
company of Ciiruti.uis." — Bp. Hull: licnnufu, p SuJ. 


* diS -^hUT^hed, pa. par. ora, [Dischurch.] 

* dis-51'ds, v.t. [Lat. discindo, perf. t. dis- 
cidi : dis = away, apart, and sci>ufa= to e.it.J 
[Discind.) To cut asunder, to divide, to cleave 
in two. 

" Aud fU her tongue, to was her heart ditcUed." 

Sp<nuer : y.. IV. L 27. 

* dis-t^id -ed, pa. par. or a. [Discide.] 

dl 3 '- 9 l-fonn, n. [Lat. discus = a disc, and 
forma — form, appearance.] Having the form 
or appearance of a disc or quoit; discoid; 
thus iti some plants there are a disciform tissue 
and pith. 

dis 91 -na, $. [Lat. discus = a quoit.] 

ZqoL <C Tulseont. : A germs of Tossil Brachio- 
poils, in which the shell is generally circular or 
orbicular in shape ; the upper valve is limpet- 
shaped, smooth, or concent ncaby striated ; 
the ventral valve flat or partly convex, per- 
forated by a longitudinal slit, which is placed 
in the middle of an oval depressed disc. The 
valves are not aiticulated to each other. 
Seven species are known, ranging from the 
Silurian rocks to the present day. (Nicholson.) 

*dTs-cinet', a. [Lat disrmetu.s, pa. par. of 
discingo = to ungird : dis = away, apart, and 
cingo = to surround, to gird.] Ungilded ; 
loosely girded or diessed. 

*dis-9ind , v.t. [Lat. discinilo : dis = away, 
apart, and sciiulo = to rut.] 

1. To cut i-lean or break in pieces. 

** We found severs! concretinits *0 R«<ft. thnt we could 
ev«]y d it mid them betwixt our tingei-a."— Bogle. 

2. To separate, to part. 

“ Th« ns eoMeii link* «h*t do enchsln 
Whole untlons, tiinu^h doc nrtnt hy the main.* 
Umorll : !.e ter* (To the KeAderJ. 


dis-tin ' id, s. [Discisin^.] Any Brachio 
pud of the lamily Discimdas (q.v.). 

dis 9ln'-I'dri0, s. pi. [Mod. 1-it ditcin( a) 
aud l>at. l<-ni. pi. ndj. mi if. -tibe.J 
Puhwnt. : A family of Molluscfi, beloogina 
to the order lirachiopnd.i, m Wi.n h the animai 
is attached by tliealis of a liiUM-ular pcdM.c’ie 
lussmg through tlie ventral or lower valve, 
by means of u slit in its hinder portion, or a 
cm-iilur foramen excavated in its unbalance ; 
amis fleshy ; valves not aiticiil ded. ’llu-y 
range fmm the Silurian period to the present 
day. Three genera are known, 

dis~9m dc -ar is, s. (Gr. £eV*o? (dlshos) = a 
disc, and icapit (karts) = a shrimp.) 

Pal wont. : A genus of LmsUcca, l*dmiging 
to the order I’hylhqiodH, They are found in 
the Lower Silurian. I he carapace is rounded, 
with cnm-entiic lines of giowth, a wedge- 
shaped indentation in front caused by the 
separation ol the anterior portion ol the head 
fi utu the carapace. 

dIs- 91 -plc, *de-ci pele, *do-el-ple, 

* dc-cy-ple, * des-ci pie, 11 di ci pie, 

* dys-cy-pyl, *. [Fr. disciple ; l*rov. «/Ts- 
cipte , disci pof ; Sp. A Poit. tliscijndo; ItaL 
distxpoln, fiotu Lat. disc ip ulus = a learner, a 
pupil, from disco — to learn.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A piqril of any teacher or philosopher; 
a scholar a learner; one who attends on 
another in order to receive instruction Cmin 
him. 

"A jonng duripfe should behave btTnself to well as 
to gain the aiiectiou and the e..r uf hU m* tractor. " — 
ll 

2. One who fallow-s the teaching, examples, 
or precepts of another. 

"Seeudug to )>e roily the minister of hb ditcipW* 
pleosun*. '—.Vueaulag : Hut. Eng., cli. xx. 

IL Religious: 

1. Generally: 

(1) O e who, whether sdult or of immature 
age, has such veneration for a particular reli- 
gious teacher as to l>e willing to become bis 
scholar. In this sense John the Baptist bad 
disciples (Matt. ix. 14). 

(2) One who stands in a similar relation not 
to an individual teacher, but to a sect, party, 
or school of religious thought. In this sense 
the Pharisees bad disciples (Mutt. xxii. 15, 
lb). 

2. Spec. (In a Christian sense): 

(1) Originally : One of the twelve Apostles 
(Malt. x. 1 ; xi. 1 ; xx. 17 ; Luke ix. 1). 

(2) Subsequently : A professed believer in 
Christ ; r member of the Christian Church 
(Acts i. 15). 

% (1) Disciples in Christ : 

Ch. fhst. : A small sect figuring In the 
Registrar General's returns of registered 
places of worship in England iu 18S2. 

^ (2) Disciples of Christ: 

Ch. Hist. : The name assumed by a religiooe 
sect, otherwise known ns C’ainpbeUites, Re- 
formers, or Reformed Baptists. It took its 
rise from the zealous efluits of Mr. Thomas 
Campbell, an Irish Presbyterian minister, to 
bring about a union of all Christians ::i one 
fold, the fundamental point being that the 
Bible alone should be taken as the miLhoi ized 
bond of union and the inlallihle rule of faith 
and practice. Ilia lirst congregation was 
organized iu Pe mi sylvan in, \J.S., in Sep- 
tember, 1S10. The Discijdes of Christ hold 
the doctrine of adult baptism, hut in many 
points differ from the Baptist*. 

II (3) Disciples of Jesus Chri t: 

Ch. Hist. : Another small sect in the Regis- 
trar General's return for 1SS2. It is iliflerent 
from Disciples of Christ (q.v ) 

* dis-cl'-ple, v.t. [Disciple, s.) 

1. To train, to bring up, to teach. 

" He did took far 

I nto th? service of the time, xud »u 
l/iseipled of the bravest 

ShuAetp. ; Alt'* IT * 11 . L X 

2. To discipline, to iniiiish. 

“That better were In vertue* durijJcd. 

Then with value putmes weeds to luvxe tlielr fcuiCT led.* 
spmter . F. Q.. IV. f. ilutrxd i.J. 

^ In this sense pronounced dU-d-plt, 
whence the form di*ple (q.v.). 

3. To make disciples of ; to convert. 
••Preaching to or di*ri< Hug nil nati oox."— Hern* 

mond ll ortf, vul. it, pt Iv.. p. Ill 


fate, fat, fare, amidst., what, fall, father; wc. wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot. 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, etire, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. 03,00 = 0; ey = a. qn = kw. 
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dlsciple-lllte, a. Bell t ting or becoming 
a disciple. 

'• A aun-hke and dl*rtpl*-Hkc re vereuce . 1 *~M ilton : 
Reformation in Hit gland. bk. It. 

“dis 91 -pled, pa. par. or a. [Disciple, v.J 

dis-5i r -plc-sllip, s. [Eng. disciple; -ship.) 
The state or position of a disciple or follower. 

"lie win willing enough to he hi* disciple, und to 
be saved hy bim, if the terms of Ilia disci pics' ip uud 
salvation should appear such as he could comply with." 
— Hundley : Sermons, vol. ill., »er. 2. 

•dis 91-pless, * dis-ci-plesse, • dis-ci- 
plissc, 8. [Eng. discipl(e) ; - css . ] A female 
disciple. 

In Joppe was a dlsrlpleste who* name was Tablta" 
—Wydiffe : Deed*. Ix. :.6. 

dls’^l-plm-a-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat 
disciplinabilis, from discijdina — discipline 
Oj.v.). j 

1. Capable of or ready fnr instruction ; wil- 
ling or apt to learn ; capable of improvement 
by training ami discipline. 

M To keep men humble and disciplinable.’— I7nll : 
Conb-mpl., vol. i. ; Affliction*. 

2. Subject or liable to discipline, as a 
member of a church. 

3. That may or cao be made a matter of dis- 
cipline. 

dls f -9i-plin-a-ble-ness, 5. [Eng. disciplin- 
able; -ness. ] 

1. The state or quality of being capable of 
or ready for instruction ; capatdeness of im- 
provement by instruction, discipline, and 
training ; aptness to learn. 

'•Something of sagacity, providence, and disciplin- 
able net*.’'— Hale. 

2. The state or condition of being subject 
or liable to discipline. 

* dis-91-plm-al, a. [Eng. discipliv(e) ; -of.] 
Of or pertaining to discipline ; disciplinary. 

dis-91-plin-ant, s. TLow Lat. disciplinans, 
pr. iar. of disci plino, from Lat. di*ciplina=. 
discipline (q.v.).] 

Ch . I fist. : One of a sect or religious order, 
ao called from their practice in scourging 
themselves and using other ligitl discipline. 

" Miny men Apparently lu white like disciplinants.~ 
Shelton : Dun Quixote. 

dIs-91-plm-dr-i-an, a. [Eng. dis- 

ci plinary ; -an. J 

A, .4 s adjective: 

1. Ccn. : Of or pertaining to discipline. 
"Whit eagerness in disHplinnrinn uncertainties, 
when the love nf God nn<l our neighbour. evmiKelic.il 
nnrj lies* iomiMes. are neglected '."—OlunviU : Sccptis 
Sciettf ijlcti, ch. xxtii. 

• 2. Spec. : Of or pertaining to the Puritans 
or Presbyterians, from their rigid enforcement 
of discipline. 

** Many were carried mr with the disciplinarian 
principles ." — Strtfpa : Life of WhUgifi (an. 1530). 

B. As sitbsta ntive : 

1. Gen . ; One who strongly enforces disci- 
pline; one who attaches gieat impoitnnce to 
discipline ; a strict and rigid supporter uf dis- 
cipline. 

"A severe di*Hp y inarian, a grave cenior. "—Ham- 
mond r Works, Iv. GI.V 

2. Epee. : A Puritan or Presbyterian, or one 
of their supporters, so called from the great 
Importance attached by them to discipline. 

"They draw those that dissent into dislike with the 
■fate, ns puritans or diseiplinarians."— Sandy* : Pax 
h’eefrtia. 

dts'-9i-plln-a-ry, a. [Low Lat. disciplin - 
arius, from Lat. discipline i ; Fr. dtsci/dimiire.] 
1. Ordinary language: 

1. Pertaining or relating to discipline ; pro- 
moting or preserving discipline. 

“A tlitrivHnary regulation which, hi this ease, 
amounted to nothing less tliau barbarous cruelty. - ' — 
Daily Telegraph. Oct. 8. 1S77. 

2. Relating to a regular course of study. 

*' These are the studies wherein our noble nml gentle 
you tl» ought to bestow their time lu a disciplinary 
way. .1/i/roo .* 0*i Education, 

n. Kcclcs. : Pertaining or relating to disci- 
pline, as distinguished from matters of faith. 

" Those canons in l>ehalf of marrhige were only tlisci • 
ptlunry, grounded on prudential motives. Bishop 
Ferae. 

* d.i3'-Cl-plm-ate, v.t. [Lat. disciplinntus, 
pn. par. ol discipDna.) To discipline, to train, 
to teach. 


* dis'-ci-plin -at-ing, pr. par. «fc e. [Dis- 
ci PLINATIi.J 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. Assnhst, : Discipline, teaching, training. 
“Not a little versed In tb» duripHna’ing of the 

Juveual f.ie." — Sidney: WantUad I‘Ut y, \t, r.ia. [Davie*.) 

discipline, * dis ce- pline, # dis sl- 
plyne, 11 dis si plinc, s. (Fr. discipline; 
Sp., Poit., At Itnl. Uiscipliita ; Ijtf. disciplina, 
from (/i4in73n/us = a disciple; disco — to 
learn. ] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The act or art of teaching, instructing, 
and training the mind and imiuiiers ; educa- 
tion, training. 

"Under her modur* discipline, a cleue miide." 

Cotter, li. 364. 

2. That which is taught ; an art, a science, 
a branch of knowledge. 

"Art miy he said to overcome and advance nature 
In tbese mechanical — 11 ilkiiis. 

3. The rule, order, or method of govern- 
ment; the method or rules for maintaining 
order nml regularity. [II. 2.] 

"Obey the rules nnd discipline of art,” 

Dryden: Virgil ; Ueorgic 11 71. 

4. The act or practice of correcting, chas- 
tening, or training by means of punishments 
or castigat ion. [II. 1.] 

"A lively cobler kicked nnd spurred while h!a wife 
was carrying him, and bad ac.irco passed n diy with- 
out civiug ber the diw-ipline of the strap . "—Addison : 
Sp efufor. 

5. A state of correction, chastisement, or 
training by the medium of punishment, suffer- 
ing, or adversity ; chastening. 

*' The sharpest discipline of adversity bid taught 
bim nothing '—Macaulay : Hist Eng., cn. xii. 

G A state of being under subjection or per- 
fect command. 

*’Tlie most perfect, who hive their passions In the 
beat <liscip'ine. are yetohliged to be constantly on tbeir 
guard." —Roger*. 

7. An instrument of penance for self-chas- 
tisement, usually made of small cords. 

" Not content with a common aortof discipline, she 
nude one for herself of two iron chains.”— E. H\ Faber : 
Saints A Semiuf* of God; Hate of Lcma. ch. v. 

II. Technically : 

1. Ecdesiol., Ch. Hist I avo : Action partly 
nf a penal, partly of a reformatory nature, 
directed against one who has offended against 
morality or church law. A certain spiritual 
power distinct fiom Hie secular authority of 
the civil magistrate was given to St. Peter, 
who, till St. Paul came upon the scene, was 
the most prominent member of the Apostolic 
college, nnd had been the first to answer the 
question put by Jesus, But whom say ye 
that I am?” (Matt. xvi. 15-19.) Fiom being 
symbolised by *' the keys of ihc kingdom of 
heaven,” it has sometimes been called the 
power of the ke vs (verse 19). This authority 
wns not limited to St. Peter, it was soon 
afterwards given to all the apostles (Matt, 
xviii. 17, IS). A notable case of immorality 
occurring in the Corinthian Church, St. Paul 
directed that discipline should le executed 
against the offender, who was to be deliveicd 
to Satan for the destruction of the flesh, that 
the spirit maybe saved “in the day of the 
Lord Jesus” (i Cor. v ). The excommunicated 
offender keenly felt his position, became re- 
pentant, and, by direction of the Apostle, was 
restored to the church (2 Cor. ii. G-S). Dis- 
cipline existed in the church in eariy ami 
mediaeval limes. At the beginning of Lent 
those convicted of notorious sins were put to 
open pen. nice in the world for their spiritual 
benefit, and as a warning to others. When 
the Papacy was at its height, excommunica- 
tion was a weapon so formidable that even 
powerful kings quailed nt the thought that it 
might he directed against them. It still con- 
tinues in the Church of Rome, but is now 
capable ol* ex citing little terror. lutheUnmh 
of England it lias given place to the Com- 
inimitinu Service on Ash Wednesday, the 
compilers of the Liturgy considering the ar- 
rangement only temporary “ until the said 
discipline may be restored again, which is much 
to lie wished.” The Church of .Scotland exer- 
cises discipline on those inside its pale, though 
some of the judicial decisions which produced 
the Disruption nml were approved nf by the 
government of flic time showed that if those 
who administered discipline were held to have 
exceeded their powers, damages would lie 
against them for any injury done to the repu- 
tation of an individual. [Dishuption. ] Dis- 
cipline is exercised ;ilso in other Prutestant 
Churches, but great caution requires to be 


exercised. If the authorities break the rules 
of their denomination in condemning an alleged 
delinquent, damages will Imgi veil against them, 
if the matter lx: carried lo a civil court; the 
same etleet will follow ir malice he shown. 
Nor is it safe for the adherent ol one denomi- 
nation to complain to llio authorities of 
another, that some one under them lias acted 
flagrantly amiss. Judicial decisions have been 
given to the effect that one has im iuteiest ia 
keeping pure the communion roll of any de- 
nomination but his own, nml must not there- 
fore be a complainant in a case like that now 
supposed. 

2. Milit. d-e.: The rules and regulations by 
which a body of men are kept in a htate of 
efficiency ami order, ami under complete com- 
mand ; the state of being uuder complete 
command. 

“The genera! could flud Among them no n-maios 
eitht-r of nmrtl.il discipline or ot martial nuirit.'’ — 
Macaulay : Dtst. Eng., ch. xkii. 

U (1) Discipline of the Secret: (Spc extract), 

“To veil the tiered mysteries from the gaze of \ulgnj 
Jcaioriuiee nnd gautile profnimtiuii. the D, sc-pUne of 
the secret emitted that the faithful should conceal the 
Creed, the Sacraments, and the Holy Sacrifice of the 
M'uw fri.ii. Hi knowledge of the un In Hinted ; and 
priests were directed to convey the (uhnUnce aud lor- 
tnuLries of the liturgy by word of mouth lo one 
another, mid were prohibited from committing them 
to writing.'" — Hock: Mcrurgin, p. 1 Cl. {Note J 

(2) To take the discipline: To chastise one- 
self with a discipline, ns an act of penance for 
one’s own ofl'eaees, or in satisfaction for the 
sins of others. 

"To appease the anger of God she took the dhriidtne 
•o severely that she was nearly dying In conseinience." 
— *'■ Faber: S>iints and Servant of God ; Rote of 
Lima. ch. v. 

If For the difference between rfwcipftn* and 
correction , see Correction. 


dis’ -91 -plinc, v.t. (Low Lat. dvtciplino; Fr. 
discipHner; Sp. & Port, disciplinar; ltnl. 
disci plinare, fioin Lat. disciplina = discipline 

(q -'•)•] 

1. Ordinary Longnage : 

* 1. To teach, to train, to Instruct, to edu- 
cate. 

"'He that disciplined thy arm# to fight" 

Shaketp. : Troilu.% A Crvstida, IL A 

2. To bring into 3 state of discipline or 
order ; to train, to drill. 

” He had disciplined bis men with rare skill and 
care / — Macaulay : Hitt. £ng.> ch. xii. 

* 3. To correct, to chastise, to punisb. [II. 

* 4- To keep in subjection, to regulate, tc 
moderate. 


• Reducing our appetites to the measures of natures 
and moderately disciplining them with fasting ^nd 
abstinence.'’ — Scott . \\ vr!u, li. 26. 


* 5. To advance or raise by instruction. 

“A better covenant, tli-ciplind 
From shadowy types to truth, from flesh lo spirit." 
rr . , MiLoti zp.L. »ii. ai>2. 80S. 

II. Ecclesiastical : 


1. To punish, correct, or chastise with a 
discipline or bodily chastisement. 

” He Jet bim discipline with » yard." Bckct, 2,267. 

2. To enforce the discipline or laws of the 
Church against, iu order to punish and produce 
amendment. 


dis'-9i-p lined, pa. par. nra. (Discipline, v.) 

* dlS’-91-plin-er. s. [Eng. discipline) ; -tr.] 
One who disciplines, instructs, or teaches; 
an instructor, a teacher. 

”Hn«l an ange? been his dDciplin«r.'‘— Milton : Lib- 
erty of Unlicensed Printing. 

* dis’-91-plm-ing, pr. par., a. t & 5 . [Dis- 
cipline, v.J 

A. & B. As pr. par. <C partieip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. ^4s substantive: 

1. The act of teaching; Instruction, discip- 
line. 

2. The act of chastising or correcting. 

'* After a good disciplining with a yerde.” 

C7»<merr • Test, of Loe*. 

3. A bringing into a state of discipline 
efficiency, end order. 

* d^s'-9ip-lin-ize, v.t. [Eng. discipline) ; 
-izr.) To bring under discipline. 

'* Undertaking to cate - Lize and ditcipLniie thelj 
brethren. Uauden: Tears 0/ t-o Church, p. 609 , 
{Davie*. I 


* dis-cip'-u-lir, a. [Formed as if from a 
Lnt. diseijndaris, from discipvhis. ] Of or per- 
taining to a disciple or a pupil. 


boil, po^t, jtfwl; cat, 9 ell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenephen, exist. ph=£ 

-dan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun; -tion, -§i on = zhu.n, -tious, -cious, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. - bel, d^L 
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disclaim— discobolus 


41s claim, * dis cla'mc, v.U & C. [Pref. 

dis, ami Eng. claim (q.v.).] 

A. Transitive : 

I. Ordinaiy language : 

1. To deny or reject any claim to ; to relin- 
quish, to renounce. 

•' Disclaiming all pretensions to a temporal king* 
dom."— R -yen. 

2. To protest against; to deny, to be op- 
posed to, to denounce 

“This principle the Toleration Act positively dls- 
clalnu."—Mncattttti/: HU/. Eng , ch. xl. 

3. To disown, to reject, to renounce ; to 

refuse to acknowledge. ( 

“Though trusted, thou didst Hot illtchilm me.* 

Byron: To Augusts 

* 4. To refuse to accept, to decline. 

“.abl no: the glorious combat you disclaim.' 

i'opo / Homer* l Hud, xlll. 135. 

• 5. To deny or reject all responsibility for. 

“ He «•*!!« tho g<»U to witness their otFciice ; 
Disclaims the war, asserl# liia innocence.* 

Drydcn : Virgil ; .Farid viil. 619. 829. 

* 0. To deny, to refuse. 

" Let none to strangers honours doe disclaim.” 
Puj>« ; Homer / 1 Odyssey, vlll 39. 

• 7* To expel, to drive out. 

“Money did love dhrlame.” 

Spenser : F. Q„ III. x. 15. 

IL Lata : 

1. To deny, disavow, or disacknowledgo tlic 
rights or cbiims of the superior lord ; to 
neglect or refuse to render the lord the ser- 
vices due to him. 

2. To relinquish or disavow any claim to a 
matter in dispute. 

" A defendant may disclaim all right or title to the 
matter U» dispute by the plaiotiiTs bilL"— Blackstone ; 
Comment., bk. iil., eh. IS. 

3. To decline or refuse to accept, as an 
estate, an office, or an interest, 

4. In patent law, to relinquish all claim to 
patent rights or title to any part of an inven- 
tion, as not being legally and properly the 
subject of a patent. 

B. Intransitive : 

L Ord. Lang . ; To disavow all claim, right, 
or share ; to refuse to acknowledge. 

“You cowardly rascal, uature disclaim* in Hire ; a 
tailor made thee.* — Bhakesp. ; Lear, li. 2. 

II. Law: 

I* Common Lam : To deny, disown, or refuse 
to acknowledge tho rights or claims of the 
auperior lord. 

“Where a tenant who holds of any lord neglects to 
render him the due services, aud. upon »n action 
brought to recover them, disclaims to hold of hi« lord." 
Black-tone : Comment., hlc li., ch. 15. 

2. Equity: To disclaim all right or title to 
the matter in dispute. 

“To make the proj*er person a party, Instead of the 
defendant disclaiming.'— Blackstone: Comment., hk. 
iil., ch. 18. 

3. Patent Law: To disclaim nil claim to pa- 
tent rights or title to any part of an invention. 

* Ci abb thus discriminates between to rfts- 
elaim and to rfisnmn : “ Disclaim ami disown 
•re both personal acts respecting the indi- 
vidual who is the agent : to 'disdain is to 
throw off a claim, as to disown is not to admit 
as one’s own ; as claim , from the Latin clamo, 
signifies to declare with a loud tone what we 
want as our own ; so to disclaim is, with an 
equally loud or positive tone, to give up a 
claim: this is a more positive act than to dis- 
own, which may he pei formed hy insinuation, 
or l»y the mere abstaining to own.” (Cntbb: 
Eng. Synon.) 


* dis-claim-a'-tion, s. (Disclamation.) 
dis cla imed, j*n. par. or a. [Disclaim.] 

dis -cla'im-er, s. [Eng. disclaim : -er. 1 
X. Ord inory Language : 

1. One who disclaims, disowns, or renounces 
any right, claim, or pretension. 


2. The act of disclaiming, renouncing, or 
abnegating any right, claim, or pretension. 

" M. 4 . 1 *? lonl hv matter of record claime anything of 
Mb v illume, It is a duel timer of the vilenst-e.”— 
Trials ; The (Jr eat Case cf Impositions (an. 1607). 

IL Law: 


1. The act on the part of a tenant of deny* 
lug or refusing to acknowledge the rights or 
Claims of his lord. 

“Which disclaimer r.f tenure in any court of record 
la a forfeiture nf the lands to the lord."— Blackstone • 
Comment., bk. iL, ch. 15. 

2. In equity, n plea put in on the part of a 
defendant in which he disclaims all right or 
title to the matter in demand hy the plaintiffs 


bill. A disclaimer can seldom be put In alone, 
but usually an answer and disclaimer. {Block- 
stone: Comment., bk. iii , ch. 13.) 

3. A renunciation nf any trust, Interest, or 
estate, as of tin* office of executor under a 
will, or of a trustee. 

4. In patent law. the renunciation or re- 
linquishment of all claim to patent rights in 
any part of an invention. 

dis cla 1m Irig, pr. par., a., A, s. [Disclaim.] 

A. A B. As pr. j<ir. £ partielp, adj : (8ce 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of renouncing, relinquishing, or 
disowning all # ckiim, right, or title to any- 
thing ; a disowning* 

“Can there nlinost )>e <i more direct disclaiming Id 
the right y — State Inals ; The Great Case of Imj>oti- 
tions (an. 1907). 

* 2. A withdrawing. 

“ Let my disclaiming from u purposed evil 
Free me so far In your most gmeroiu thought*.* 
tUiah’-sp. : Hamlet, v. 2. 

dis cla ma tien, *d:s cla ma tl oun.s. 

[fief, dis, and Eng. cat mat ion (q.v.).] 

* I. Ord. Lang . ; The act of diselaimiug, or 
disavowing. 

” Whence ww this so Vehement imd i>ereinptory dts- 
clamrUivn of »o gracious a master 'f’—Bp. Halt: Con- 
tempt. ; Christ before Calaphas. 

2. Scots Law : The act of disowning one as 
the superior of lands ; or of refusing the duty 
which is the condition of tenure ; the same 
with Disclaimer ill the law of England. 

“Be ressune of fuirfaltour. recognition!!, purpm- 
slonls. tliti -ItunaU-mms, baatnxdrie,'’ &c .— Acts Jut. 17., 
1592 (ed. ianj, p. wc 

* dls - cliln der, * dls - claim - dre, v.t. 
[Pref. f/w(intens.), and Eng. slander, v. (q.v.).] 
To slander, to calumniate, to scandalize. 

“Thou h**t discla undred gul teles 
The dougbter of holy chirche in lure presence/* 
Chaucer; C. T., 5 , 094 , 5 , 095 . 

* dls filin' der, * des clan dre, * dis- 
Claun-dre, s. [Disclander, v.] A scandal 

“It uioost be discla umlre to hire name." 

Chaucer : Troilus, lv 537. 

11 dis-clan' der-er, dis claun der-er, 
* dys sclaun der-er, s. [Eng. disclander ; 
-er.j A slanderer, a calumniator. 

“To stone hyin to deth as for a dyuclau ndererf 

The festival, fob Ixx. 

* dis -clan- der -cus, * dls claun der- 
ous, a. [Eng. disclander ; -ous.] Slanderous, 
scandalous. 

“ Of this Duke Wyllyam some dlsclaunderous words 
ere left* in memory ."— Fabyan ; Chronicle, i. 65. 


* dis-cld'ak, * dis cloke, t>.f. [Pref. dis, 
and Eng. cloak , cloke (q.v.).] 

1. Lit. : To divest of a cloak or dress ; to 
uncover, to strip. 

"So. sir, now goe In. discloke yourself* and come 
forth ."— B Joiuon : Cynthia's Revels, iii. 3. 

2. Ei< 7. .* To reveal, to disclose, to discover. 

“That fetus what was not and ditcloaks a souL"— 
Felthmn ; Resolves, pL L, res. 60. 


* dis - clois - ter, * dis - cloys - ter, r.f. 

[Pref. d is, and Eng. cloister (q.v.).] To release 
from a cloister or from religions vows. 

“With Inordlnat desires to be dlsclousterd.”— 
Howell ; Parly of Beasts, p. 134. 


*dis clo se, des-clos, a. & $. [O. Fr. 

desclos, pa. par. of desclose — to enclose ; Lat. 
disclusvs, pa. par. of discluda — to open : dis 
= away, apart, and elaudo = to shut.] 

A. As adj. : Disclosed, revealed, made 

known or open. (Gower, i. 2So.) 

B. As substantive : 


1. A disclosure, a laying open or revealing. 

- „ „ “In the deep disclose 

Of fine-s puo nature.” 

Young ; JTight Thoughts, ix. 1,578, 1,679. 

2. A production. 


“Ido doubt the hatch and the disclose 
Will be some danger.*' 

Shakesp. ; Hamlet, lit 1. 


dis-clo ^©, 4 des-close, v.t. & i. [Disclose, 
a.) 


A. Transitive : 


I. To uncover, to lay open or bare ; to bring 
into view or sight. 

“The stone Included in them la thereby disclosed 
and set at liberty."— iroodw.irtf : On Fotsds. 

* 2. To cause to open, to hatch. 

M First they hen eges. and after thev ben disclosed, 
nankea; and commonly goshaukea hen disclosed a* 
aoone as the houghes.' — Book qf Hunt gage. 


3. To reveal, to make known, to utter, 
publish, t-> discover. 

“ When all we led, our honest souls disclose .“ 

Byron : Childish Fee lUctUns 

4. To bring to light, to make evident 
reveal. 

* B. Intransitive : 


1. To burst open, to open, to gape. 

2. To make a disclosure, to reveal. 






A. As jin. par. • 

(See the ve il»). ^ 

B. As adjective : 

I. Ord. Lang.: 

1. Opened, laid 
open, uncovered, re- 
vealed, exposed to 
view. 

2. Revealed, made 
known or ciident, 
published- 



Ll CLOSED. 


II. Iler. : A term used to denote that the 
wings of fowls are spread open on each side, 
but with the points downwards. 


discloscd-elevated, a. 

Her.: Applied to fowls when the wings are 
spread out in auch a manner that the points 
are elevated. 


dis <il 09 -cr, s. (Eng. disclose ) ; -er.) One 
who discloses, uncovers, reveale, or makes 
known. 

Tlmt ocular phlloaopher and tlngular discloser of 
truth/’— Browne : Vulgar Errvurt, bk. tL, ch. xxvilL 

disHjIo^-ing, pr. par., a.,ks. [Disclose, t>.) 

A. & B, As pr. par. £ paiticip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The art of layiog open, ex- 
posing, or revealing; disclosure. 

dis-clds'-iire, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. closurt 
(q.v.).J 

1. The act of disclosing, discovering, or 
bringing into sight; au uncovering or dis- 
covering. 

2. The act of making public or evident ; an 
exhibition, a display. 

“An uureAsouable disclosure ot flashes of wit"— 
Boyle : Occasional Reflection*. J 3. 

3. The act of revealing, disclosing, or mak- 
ing known anything secret. 

. . enteral Into a conspiracy wlthCamyn. wbc«?rfi*. 
closure thereof brought into ap|*reut dxnger the Lord 
Bruces file.' — Speed ■ Edward t., hk. Ix., ch. r.. | 49. 

4. That which is disclosed, revealed, or 
made known. 


* dis-cloTld', v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. cloud 
(q.v.).] To free from clouds, mist, or ob- 
scurity. 

**Ab if the breath had disrloudcd hU Indarkened 
heart* — /WrAam Resolves, pt i , rca. 22. 

4 dis-clout', v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. clout 
(q.v.).] To strip or divest of a covering ; to 
uncover. 

" DisclovU his crown es and thank him for advice." 

Bp. Ball : Satires, bk. iL, sat 3. 

x diS-Clu-sion, s .[Lat. disclusto = a separa- 
tion, from disclusvs , jia. par. of discludo = to 
separate, to divide: dis = away, apart, and 
elaudo — to shut.] The act of disclosing or 
making evident ; emission. 

“Juds'« what a ridiculous thing It were, that th« 
continued shadow of the earth should be broken by 
sudden miraculous eruptions and disclueions of light* 
— More. 

dis-coast, t’.i. [Pref. dis, and Eng. coast 
(q.v.)] [Accost.] 

1. Lit.: To move or go away from the coast 
or side of. 

“Coasting and discoasting from England to tb» 
coast of France.”— Stow; queen Elivsbcth fan. ISSSJl 

2. Fig. : To separate oneself, to depart, to 
shun, to avoid. 

" Discoasting from the commoQ road or fashion 
men.'— Burrow: 11 orks. iiu 344. 

dls-cob'-o-li, s. pi. [See def.] 

Ichthy. : The same as Discobolus (2). 

dis-cob -o-Ius, s. [Lat*, from Gr. 6«r»copoAov 

(diskobnlos), from 5tV»ro? ( diskos ) =• a quoit, 
and (&aMo) =: to throw.] 

1. Class. Antiq. : A thrower of a quoit; a 
qnoit-player ; sjtecif. : the name given to tho 
famous Greek statue of the Quoit-thrower, 
preserved amongst the Townley Alarblcsin 
the British Museum. 


late, fat, fare, amidst, "what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t* 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, eo, ce = e, oy- a. qu - kw. 


discocarp — discommode ite 
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•2. (PI. dis-cob'-o-li) Ichthy . ; A name 
given by Cuvier to bis third family of coffc. 
Hulled teleostean fishes, having the vential 
tins under the pectoral. The name is derived 
from the ventral tins forming a disc on the 
under surface of the body, by which the 
fishes are enabled to catoh hold on the points 
of rocks. [CvcLOPiEnus.J 

djLS’-co-carp, s. [Gr. Sio-kos ( diskos ) — a disc, 
and wapn-o? ( kar}>os ) — fruit.] 

Dot. : A collection of fruits iu a hollow 
receptacle. 

dis -co-geph'-a-lus, s. [Gr. 6ur*os ( diskos ) 
= a disc, ami *e<£aA»} (ktphale) = a head.] 

Zonl. : A genus of Infusoria, belonging to 
the family Euplota. One species, Discoccphalus 
rotatorius, is known. It is a native of the 
Bed Sea. 

®diS-co hcr'-ent, a. [Pref. dis, and Eug. 
coherent (q.v.).] Not coherent, incoherent. 

tiis-coid, discoid -al, a. & s. [Gr. 
*0 €i 6 t}s ( dislcoeldes ) — *quoit-slmped : 6io-»eos 
(diskos) = a quoit, and elios (eidos) = form, 
appearance.] 

A. As adjective (Of both forms) : 

I. Ord. iAiug. : Having the ahape of a quoit 
or round plate ; disciform 

IL Technically: 

1. Botany: 

(1) Applied to the pith of a plant when it is 
hroken up into circular, disciform cavities, 
which have a regular arrangement, as in the 
walnut and the jessamine. 

(2) Applied to flowers which are not radiated, 
but have the corollas all tubular, as iu the 
tansy ; also called Flosculous (q.v.). 

IT Falsely discoid : Applied to flowera wlieu 
the corollas are all bilabiate. (Balfour.) 

2. Conchol.: Applied to a univalve ahell, 
which has the whorls disposed vertically on 
the same plane, ao as to form a disc. 

"In eome cases th© whorls of tb© she# are coiled 
round a central axis So the same plane, whea the ahell 
Is said to be dltcoidal,"— Sicholton : Pal&ont., p. 242. 

B. As subst. : (Of the form discoid). 

1. Ord. Lang.: Anything of a discoid or 
disciform shape ; anything resembling a disc 
or quoit in form. 

2. Conchol. : A univalve shell having the 
whorls disposed vertically in the same plaue, 
•o as to form a disc, as in the Planorbis. 

discoidal placentae, s. pi. 

Zool. : Placentae or afterbirths having the 
form of a flattened sphere, aa io man. rodents, 
quadrumana, &c. 

disc -6-11 th, s. [Gr. Sio/eof (diskos) = a quoit, 
a disc, and Atflo? (Zifftos) = a stone.) [Coc- 
colith.) A apecies of calcareous matter 
found in Bathybius (q.v.). 

" Other extremely minute organisms, whose nature 
ia doubtful, called coccollths and discolUht,”— Wallace : 
Island Lift, p. 87. 

jtts-color, a. [Lat] 

Bot. : Particoloured ; applied to parts of a 
plant, one surface of which is of one colour, 
and the other of a different one. 

dis c61’-or dls- col -our, v.t. [O. Fr. des- 
c old er, descoulourcr ; Fr. cttcotorer , T tal. dis- 
color are; Sp. descolorar, from Lat. decoloro. 
from de = away, and coloro = to colour ; color 
= colour.] 

L Literally: 

* 1. To deprive of colour. 

** Why art thou aa discoloured of thy face 7 ” 

Chaucer: C. T., 16,182. 

2. To alter the colour of, to stain, to change 
to a different colour ; generally with the idea 
of disfigurement. 

"What prodigious shoals do we And of minute 
animals, eveu sometimes discolouring the waters." — 
Derham : Phytico-Theol. , hk. v., ch. xL 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To put a different complexion upon ; to 
see iu a chauged light. 

A deceitful medium, which Is apt to discolour and 
pervert the object"— Addison ; Spectator. 

2. To change the nature, course, or drift of. 

" Have ft care, lest some beloved notion, or some 
darling science, so prevail oxer your mind as to dis- 
colour all your ideaa"— Watts. 

* dis-col'-or-ate, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Lat. 
cotoratus, pa. par. of coloro— to colour.) To 
discolour. 


" The least mixture to discolouratcd tbo Christian 
mrulour."— Putter: Church History, bk. iii.,eb. lit, J 31. 

I*.-:-.) 

dis-col-cr-a'-fcion, dis-col our-£v'-tion, 

s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. coloration (q.v.).J 

1, Literally : 

L The act of discolonring, or of changing 
the colour of anything ; the state of being dis- 
coloured . 

1 I will here add a few other observations connected 
with the discoloration of the sea from orgaulc causes." 
— Dartoin: Voyage Round the World 11870), ch. 1., 
p. 17. 

2. A part of or spot on a body which is dis- 
coloured ; a atain. 

"Spots and discolorations of the skin are signs of 
weak fibres."— Arbnthnot. 

t 11. Fig. : An alteration apparent or real 
iu complexion, as a discoloration of ideas. 

dis col'-6 red, jxi.jxir. or u. [Discolor, v., 1 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

* ]. Deprived of colour, colourless. 

" With lank and lean discoloured cheek." 

Shake tp. . Rape of Lucroce, 708. 

2. Changed or altered in colour, stained. 

*' In each discoloured vase the viands lay." 

Pope : Horner'* Odyssey, xx. 418. 

* 8. Variegated, diversified. 

" Metiesthiux was ooe 

That ever wore discoloured arms. ’ 

Chapman : Homer’s {had, xvL 168. 169. 

dis-col'-or-mg, pr. par., & s. [Dis- 
color, v.) 

A, a B„ As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of changing or altering 
the colour of, discoloration. 

* dis -col -dr-I^-a'- 1 ion, s . [ Eng. d iscoloris(e) ; 
-aZto/i.] Discoloration, stain. 

" The discolorisations of time on all the wall*.' — 
Carlyle : Life of Sterling, pt L. ch. liL (0avie«.) 

•dis col -or-i^e, v.Z. [Eng. discolor ; -tee.] To 
discolour, to stain, 

dls-com'-fit, * discom flte, * dis con- 
fet, dis con-flte, * dis coum-feight, 
* dys ©owm -tyt-yii, v.t. (O. Fr. desconfiz, 
pa. par. of desconfire : des= Lat. di$— away, 
from, and O. Fr. confire — to preserve, to make 
ready ; Lat. conficio = to preserve.) 

1. To defeat, to vanquish, to rout, to put to 
flight, to scatter. 

"He pursued after them, and discomfited all the 
host." — Judges viii. 12. 

2. To frustrate, disappoint, or foil the 
plana of. 

" Havlag long In miry ways been foiled. 

And sore discomfited." 

Courper : Task. ill. 4. 6. 

3. To put out of countenance, to disconcert, 
to abash. 

* dis com'-fit, s. [Discomfit, r.) A defeat, 
overthrow, or discomfiture. 

“ Dagon muat.ritoop, and shall ere long receive 
Such a discotnfit, aa shall quite despoil him." 

Milton; Samson Agonislcs, 408. 469. 

dis ©om'-fit-Sd, * dis con-fet-ted, pa. 

par. or a. [Discomfit, v.) 

dis com -fit ing, dis com fyt-yng, pr. 

par., a., k s. [Discomfit, v.) 

A. A B. pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C, As subst. : The act of routing, overthrow- 
ing, or disconcerting; discomfiture. 

"Ne therwaa h olden no discomfytyng 

Chaucer : C. T., 2.721. 

dis-com -fit iire, * dis cum-f yt ure, s. 

[O. Fr. desconjiture, Fr. deconjiture, from O. 
Fr. desconfire.] 

1. The act of discomfiting, routing, or put- 
ting to flight ; a defeat, overthrow ; the state 
of being discomfited or routed. 

“The war in Scotland was brought to © close hy the 
discomfiture of the Celtic army at Dunkeld.”— Ma- 
caulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xir. 

2. The act of frustrating, foiling, or disap- 
pointing. as of plans ; the state of being frus- 
trated or defeated. 

"Their former hoi* bad ended in discomfiture and 
disgrace,"— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxiiL 

3. The act of disconcerting, or putting out 
of countenance ; the state of being discon- 
certed. 

“ Tiie anarchist had to retire iu discomfiture.’— Daily 
Telegraph, Oct. 31. 1882. 

* f. A state of discomfort. 


dis-com'-fort, * di-con forte, * dis- 
coum fort, *. [O. Fr. desconforl ; Port, de*- 
conforio; Ital. disconforlo ] A want, absence, 
or deprivation of ease or comfort ; uneasiness, 
pain, disease. 

“ RLu om/ort guides my tongue, 

/Vnd Lids me aj>eak of notliiiig but doettalr." 

Shakesp : Richard It., Hi. 2 

* dl8-com -fort, v.t. [o. Fr. desconfortcn ; 
Prov. At Port, desconfortar ; Hal. disco nfortare t 
sconforUire.] [Comfort.] To deprive of cotn» 
fort or ease ; to cause discomfort, pain, or un- 
easiness to ; to grieve, to deject. 

" Discomfort you, iny lord, it nothing must * 

Shake sp. : Hamlet, i!L 2. 

' dis com -fort-a-ble, u. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. comfortable (q.v.).] 

1. Caii3iug discomfort, uneasiness, or pain; 
disbearteniug. 

" No other uew'8 but discomfortable f "— Sidney. 

2. Uueasy, uncomfortable, anxious, de- 
jected ; refusing comfort. 

" Discomfortable cousin i * 

Shakcsp. : Richard II., Ui. 1 

3. Discommodioua, uu comfortable, wanting 
iu comfort. 

4 dis com -fort-a-ble -ness, s. [Eng dis- 
comfortable; -ness'] Discomfort, uncomfort- 
ableuess. 

"The manner could be no comfort to the discom- 
fortableness of the matter ."— Sidney : A rcadia, bk. Uu 

* dls-com'-fdrt-ed, i>a. par , or a. [Dis- 
comfort, v.j 

* dis-com-fort-cn, v.t. [Discomfort.] 

dis com'-fort-mg, pr. par., & s. [Dis- 
comfort, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

* C. As subst. : The act of discouraging, dis- 
heartening, or rendering uneasy. 

* dis-com'-fort less©, a. [Pref. dis (iutens.L 
and Eng. comfortless (q.v.).] Very comfort- 
less. 

" We . . . are either of slouthe or of Impatience die- 
comfortless*." — Sir T. More: Works*, p. 1,145. 

* dis com mend', v.t. [Pref, dis, and Eng. 
commend (q.v.).J 

1. To fiud fault with, to censure, to blame, 
to depreciate. 

“ To labour to command a piece of worke 
Which no man goes about to discommend .* 
Ignoto: Verses to Author of the Faerie ft ueene . 

2. Not to recommend to, to put out of 
favour with. 

"A compliance will discommend me to Mr. Coven- 
try."— Pepys : Diary. 

* dis-com mend -a-ble, a, [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. commendable (q*.v.j.] Not commendable ; 
deserving of censure, blame, or disapproba- 
tion. 

" Pusillanimity ia, according to Aristotle's morality, 
a vice very discommendable." — Ayliffei Par ergon. 

* dis-com-mend -a bio ness, s. [Eng. 

discommendable ; -ness. ] The quality of being 
discommendable ; blamableneas. 

4 dis <*6m-men^la'-tion, *. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. commemlation (q.v.).] A ground or 
reason for blame or censure ; a reproaclL 

“ Tully assigns three motions, whereby, without any 
discommendation, a man might )>e di-:twn to become an 
accuser of othera."— Aylijf* : Par ergon. 

* dis com mend’ or, s. [Eng. discommend ; 
-er.] One who discom mends, blames, or cen- 
sures ; a dispraiser. 

* dis com mend ing, pr. par., a., & s. 
[Discommend.] 

A. k B. As pr. par. £ ptarticip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of blaming, censuriDg, 
or dispraising ; discommendation. 

is-com-mi'-ssion (ssion as shun), v.t. 
Pref. dis, and Eng. commission (q. v.).j To 
eprive of a commission or liceuce. 

" I shall proceed to discommDrion your printer and 
suppress his press."— Laud : History of his Cnancellor- 
ship, p. 142. 

* dis com' mo date, v.t. [Pref. dis, and 
Lat. commodatus, pa. par. of commodo = to 
make suitable or fit.] [Accommodate, Dis- 
acco mmoo ate. ) To put to trouble or incon- 
venience ; to disaccommodate. 

"These wars did drain and ditcommodcUe the king of 
Spain."— H owetl : Letters. 1. iii 15. 
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discommode— discontent 


• dfs com-mo'do, v.t. [0. Fr. disctmmodcr. ] 
To put to iucuuveiuenco, to incommode, to 
molest. 

• dis com mod' cd, pa. par . or a. [DIS- 
COMMODE. J 

• dis com mod' mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Uis- 

COMM DDK.] 

B, As pr. par. part'd]), adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of putting to incon- 
venience, or incommoding. 

• dis-com-mo' di ous, * dis com-o'-di- 
OUS, a. [Pref. tlix, ami Fug. commndums 
(q.v.).] lucouvcn cut, troublesome, nn plea- 
sant, unsuitable, disadvantageous. 

"This lilwler< i th the merchant man. is stlseomtsdinut 
t»> y tailor.'' Stable* : Display of Corruption* (1683), 
p. 40 (wi iaa2). 

• dis-com mo di-ous-ly, *dv. {Eng. dis - 
commodious ; -ly.) tu a disoom in odious or in- 
convenient manner ; inconveniently. 

• dis com mo'-di-oiis-ncss, s. {Eng. dis- 
amviotlious ; -ness . ) The quality or stato of 
being discoimn odious ; inconvenience, dis- 
eoimuodity. 

" The fight conlil not but he slmrp mid dangerous for 
the diacomnioifioHsnoM of tho place .VoriA : Plu- 
tarch, p. 2L 

• di8-com mod' 1 t^r, s. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. commodity (q.v.).J An inconvenience, 
trouble, disadvantage, or hurt. 

"What discoinmoflity it is t* a prince to lack 
armour "—Strype : McmorLiU, Edward VI. (an. I64SJ 

• dis-com -mon, v.t . [Pref. dis, and Eng. 

common (q.v.).J 

1. To appropriate from being cominou land ; 
to enclose. 

2. To depriva of the privileges or use of a 
common. 

** Whiles thon discommoncst thy neighbour's kyna.* 
Up. Hall ; Satire $, hk. v., sat. 3. 

3. To deprive of the privileges of any place ; 
used especially of tradesmen in a university 
town whose shops are, from some reason or 
other, tabooed to undergraduates ; also in the 
form discommonsed. 

"Bp, King . . . discommoned three or four towns- 
men together ."— State Trial t; Archhp. Laud (an, 1640). 

• dis - com'-moned, pa. par. or a. [Dis- 
common.] 

• dis-com'-moning, pr. par., a., & a [Dis- 
common.] 

A. k B. As pr. par. <£ particip. cuij. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The net of depriving of the 
condition, privileges, or rights of a common. 

• dls com mu ne. v. t. [Pref. dis , and Eng. 
commune (q.v.).] To deprive of or expel from 
communion ; to exc.nnmunicate. 

“ By suspending, ditcommuni/ig, hy expelling them 
from their churches. 1 '— Bales : Lett, from Synod of DorL 

• dis- com' -pan-Ted, a. [Pref. dis, aod Eng. 
comjxinied (q.v.).] Deprived of or without 
company ; unaccompanied. 

"If shoe hs alone now and diteompanledf 

B. Jouson : Cy nth Li s /level*, iiL S. 

• dTs com plexion (plexion as pleck- 

Sriun), v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. complcrion 
(q.v.). J To change the complexion or appear- 
ance of ; to discolour. (Beaumont & Fletcher.) 

• dis com-pli'-an 9 e, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
compliance (q.v.Vj A non - compliance ; a 
failure or neglect to comply. 

" A discomplBince [will discommend me] to my lord- 
chancellor."— Pepyt: Diary. 

dls-oom po se, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
compose (q.v.)! ] 

1. To put out of order or arrangement ; to 
disarrange, to disorder. 

* 2. To unsettle, to disturb, to disconcert. 

" The debate U|xm the self-denying ordinance had 
raised many jealousies, and discomposed the confidence 
that had fovmeily been lietween many of them. 11 — 
Clamulon : Civil War. 

* 3. To disturb, to spoil, to interfere with, 
to injure. 

"His words . . . most be read in order as thev lie ; 
the least breath discompose* them .'—Dryden: Virgil 
tDcdic ). 

4. To disturb the peace or quietness of ; to 
agitate, to ruffle, to fret, to vex, to disquiet. 

M Fierce passions di*rompo*c the mind." 

Cotcpcr: Olncy Hymn*, xlx. 


* 5 . To disturb or move from a place or 
efflee ; to displace, to discard. 

" He never put down 01 discomposed m counsellor or 
near servant." — //neon Ilrnry VI/., p. Jii 

IT For the. difference between to discompose 
and to disorder, see Disorder. 

dis com po§ cd, pa. par. or a. [Discom- 
pose. ] 

dis-c6m-po.<=s'-cd ly, adv. [Eng. discom- 
posed; -ly.) In a discomposed, unsettled, or 
agitated manner. 

* dis com po$ cd ness. s. [Eng. discom- 
posed; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
discomposed ; discomposure. 

"It is a time id dlxtompcr and dl*compotedneu."— 
l/<tU: Contempt., VoL ii„ Afflictions. 

dis-com po^ mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Dis- 
compose.] 

A. k B. /Is pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of disturbing, un- 
settling, or agitating. 

" dis-com po-si -tion, s. [l‘rcf. dis, and 
Eng. composition (q.v.).] A state of discom- 
posure, agitation, or disturbance of mind. 

"O perplexed dreompnrit l m, O ridding distemper. 0 
miserable condition ol uiau."— D onne : Devotion*, p. 8. 

dis-com p 05 lire, j. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
composure (q.v.) J 

1 . A want of composure ; agitation or per- 
turbation of mind ; disquiet. 

"The fueling of the whole nation had now become 
such as none could without luuch discomposure 
encounter. J lacaulay : Hi it. Eng., ch. vlit 

* 2 . Aii inconsistency or incongruity. 

" In spite of those seemitv discomposures that now 
trouhle me. "—Hoyle : Work*, ii. 275. 

* dls -compt, $. [Discount, s.) 

* dis-com pt, v.t. [Discount, v.] To dis- 
count 

“ All which the conqueror did dUcompt.” 

Duller: Jludihru*. IL ill. 

dis -con-9ert , v.t. [O. Fr. disco ncerter : dis 
= apart, and concerter = to concert.] 

1. To throw or put into disorder ; to dis- 
turb, to disarrange, to discompose. 

2 . To baffle, foil, or defeat a plan, design, 
<fcc. ; to frustrate. 

"Had not his crafty echemes been divconcrrted."— 
Macaulay : Hut. Eng , ch. xvl. 

3 . To confound, to confuse, to put out of 
couq tenancy, to discompose. 

"James now took a step which greatly dinconcertcd 
the whole Anglican party. "— Macaulay : Hut. Eng., 
ch. vl. 

U For the difference between to disconcert 
and to baffle, see Baffle ; for that between to 
disconcert and to disorder, see Disorder. 

* dis-Con'-9ert, s. [Pref. die, and Eng. 
concert, s. (q.v.).] A want of agreement, a dis- 
tuibance, a confusion, a disagreement. 

"There was a brief diteonerrt of the whole com- 
pany."— i?. A. Poe: Masque of the Bed Death. (Danes,) 

dis concert' -ed, pa. par. or a. (Discon- 
cert, v.] 

dis con 9ert'-ing, pr. par., a., & 5. [Dis- 
concert, it] 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£ particip . adj. ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of discomposing, 
frustrating, defeating, or confounding. 

* dis -confer' tion, s. [Eng. disconcert; 
-ion.] 

1. Tha act of disconcerting, defeating, or 
confoondiog. 

2 . The state of being disconcerted or dis- 
composed ; discomposure. 

" Finding refuge for the duamcertion of my mind.” 
— State Truth: //mm l ton Uotcan (an. 17W). 

* dis-con-du9 -Tve, a. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
conducive (q.v.).] Not conducive or advan- 
tageous ; disadvantageous. 

* dis-con-form', v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
conform (q.v.).] To differ ; not to conform 

•* To disconform tu your practice.”— Backet ' Life of 
IVi/lianu, i 212. {Davie* ) 

* dis-con form'-a-ble, a. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. conformable (q.v.).] Not conformable 

"As long as they are dinconformable In religion 
from iia .” — Stow ■ Jam si * /. (an 1003). 


“ dis con form T tir, s. [Pref. die, and 
Lug. conformity ((].v,).j A want of conformity 
or ygiecmcut ; inconsistency. 

" They com i»t in the dlaugrceoierjt and dltconf/rmity 
betw.xt the Hjwech ami the conception of the mind.' — 
Uakewtll . On providence. 

* dis con-gru l-tjr, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
congruity (q.v.). J A want of congmity ; in- 
congruity, inconsistence. 

"The lutibislcal di/uongrutty of the one to the 
other.* — //ate: Origin of Mankind, p. 114. 

dis -con ncct, v.t. [Prof, dis, and Eng. con- 
nect (q.V.).J 

1. To separate, to disunite, to sever, to 
dissolve connection (now lullowed by from). 

" Dhcmnecting with Farliaiueut the greatest part 
of those who hold civil eiuph ymeuta.'"— Bu> ke: Can** 
of the Present Discontents. 

2. To separate or sever mentally ; aa, to 
disconnect ihe effects from the cause. 

dis con nect -ed, pit, par. or a. [Disooff- 

NECT.] 

A- As pa. j>ar. : (See the verbX 

B. As adjective : 

1. Lit. : Separated, disunited, severed, snn- 
dered. 

2. FUj. : Not connected or coherent; In- 
coherent. 

dis-con nect-Irig, pr. par., a., & s. [Dis- 
cons UT.J 

A. A B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (Seo 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of separating, dla- 
nnitnig, or dissolving connection. 

dis con -nec -tion, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 

connection (q.v.).J 

1. Tlia act of disconnecting, separatiog, 
severing, or dissolving connection betweCQ. 

2. A state of being separated, disunited, or 
disconnected. 

" Nothing wm to be left bat wesknras. dU<rmr> ac- 
tion, iiiid coufuaiou." — Burke: On the trench Devolution. 

1 dis^ con se -crate, v.t. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. crmsecrate (q.v.).] To deconsecrate, to 
desecrate. 

1 dis con sent, v.i. [Pref. and Eng 
consent (q.v.).] Not to consent or agree; to 
diifer, to disagree, to dissent 

" Diacomeuting from the doctrine of the epoeties.* 
Milton : Preluticol Episcopacy. 

dis-con -so lan9e, * dis-con'-so lan-9y, 
s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. consolance (q.v.>] 
Disconaolatene^. 

" Penury, baseness, an ddi*convotancy m — Barrow : On 

the Creed. 

dis-con so late, * dis-con-so-lat, a. 

[Low Lat. disconsolate , from dis — away, 
apart, and consolatus, pa. par. of consolor -= 
to console, to comfort; Sp. desconsolado ; ItaL 
sconsolato.) 

1. Without hope or consolation ; aorrowful, 
hopeless ; that cannot be consoled or com- 
forted. 

" Meanwhile King Robert yielded to his' fate. 

Sullen and silent and ducontolatef 

Longfellow: Sicilian * Tale. 

2. Comfortless ; not affording comfort or 
consolation ; cheerless. 

"The Jeep-Voiced neighbouring ocean 
Speaks, and In accents answers the wail of 

the forest" Longfellow : Evangeline (IntnxL). 

* dis con’ so lat-ed, a, [Eng. disconsolate) ; 

-€d.] Made disconsolate or comfortless. 

" A poor, duconsolatcd, drooping creature. '—Stems: 
Sermons, voi. ili., aer. 2*. 

dis-con' -so-late-ly, adv. TEng. disconsolate ; 
ty.) In a disconsolate, melancholy, or dispirited 
manner. 

" All disconsolately rove.” Parnell: Elysium. 

dis-con so-late-ness, ?. [Eng. disconso- 
late ; -Jicsy.] The quality or state of being 
disconsolate orwithout comfort or consolation. 

" It keepeth his epirits up above dejection, desi>era- 
tlon, and d u con sol a ten ess. ' — Barrow : Sermons, voL jL, 
ser. 2. 

*dis-con-so-la-tlon, «. [Pref. dis. and 
Eug. consolation (q.v.).] Disconsolateness, 
discomfort. 

" The greater a man's delight hath been iu worldly 
prosperity, the greater will his grief nr 
be."— Dr. Jackson : Works (1C73). p. 625. 

dis con-tcnt', s. k a. (Pref. dis, and Eng. 

content (q.v.).] 


{ntc, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, eon; mute, cut), cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian* », ce = e. ey = a. qn = kw. 
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A. As substantive : 

1, Want of content or satisfaction ; dissatis- 
faction, uneasiness, disquiet. 

M Both authors describe the prevalence of Insolvency 
mu) tlio severity o( the law of debt, as creating wide- 
spread diicontcnt among the plebeian Lewis : C 'red. 

Early Horn. Hut. (1&55), ch. XU., pU L, $ 16. 

*2. A discontented iierson, a malcontent. 

"To face the garment of rebellion 
With some fine colour that may please the eye 
Of fickle changelings and poor dMconten&i." 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV. , v. 1. 

* B. As adj. : Discontented, dissatisfied. 

“ E’en with goodness men grow discontent." 

Daniel : Civil li ars, hk. v. 

dis-con -tent', v.t. [ Pref. rtfs, and Eng. con- 
tent, v. (q.v.).J To make discontented, dis- 
satisfied, or uneasy; not to satisfy or content. 

•• To discontent so ancient a wit.”— Suckling : Ses- 
sions of the Poets. 

1 dis-con-ten-ta'-tion. 5. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. contentation (q.v.),] Discontentment, 
dissatisfaction, uneasiness. 

"Without grudge or countenance of discontentation 
or displeasure."— Stow: Henry 17//. fan. 1527). 

dis-con tent'-cd, a. [Eng. discontent ; -«i.] 
Not contented, dissatisfied, uneasy, unquiet. 

"Turhulent. discontented men of quality.’' — Burke : 
On the French Devolution. 

dls-con-tent'-ed-ly, adv. [Eng. discontent- 
ed; -ly.] In a discontented or dissatisfied 
manner. 

" He answered me very discontentedly." — Stats 
Trials ; Sir C. Hunt (an. IcoO). 

4is -con-tent -£d-ness, s. [Eng. discontent- 
ed; -ness.J The quality or state of being dis- 
contented ; dissatisfaction, discontent, uneasi- 
ness. 

" A beautiful bust of Alexander the Great casts up 
bis face to heaven with a noble air of grief, or discon- 
tented nest." — Addison : Travels. 

* dis-con-ten-tee', $. [Eng. discontent ; -ce.] 
A discontented person ; a malcontent. 

" In conventicles and among the dlscontenteet.”— 
Forth : Examen , p. 55. 

* diB-con-tent’-fui, a. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
contentful (q.v).] Full of discontent, discon- 
tented, dissatisfied. 

* dis-con -tent -ing, a. k s. [Discontent, v.] 

A. As adj. : Causing discontent or dissatis- 
faction ; dissatisfying. 

" How unpleaeing and discontenting the society of 
body must needs l>e between those whose minds can- 
not be sociable."— M il ton: Doctrine and Discipline o/ 
Divorce. 

B. As subst. : A state of discontent ; discon- 
tentment. 

" Religion h lames impatient discontenting." 

P. Pietc-her : Eliza. 

* dis - con - tent’ - ive, a. [Eng. discontent ; 
-ive.] Having a tendency to he discontented. 

" Pride is ever d isccmtenti oe.”— Felth am : Resolves, 97. 

dis-con-tent’-ment, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
contentment (q.v.).] A state of discontent, 
dissatisfaction, or uneasiness ; want of con- 
tentment. 

"These are the vices that fill them with general 
discontentment."— Hooker : Eccles Polity. 

*dis con-tig'uc, a. [Pref. dis , and Fr. con- 
tig u = contiguous.] Not contiguous, apart. 
"Landis lyand discontigue fra other landis.*— fial- 
four : Practice, p. 175. 

•dis-con tig'-u-ous, a. [Pref. dis , and 
Eng. contiguous\q.v.).j Not contiguous. 

* dis-con-tin'-n-a-ble, a. [Eng. discon- 
tinu(e); -able.] ’ That mayor can be discon- 
tinued. 

dis con tin u ance, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
continuance, (q.v.).] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A want, absence, or breaking of the con- 
tinuance or adhesion of parts ; a aolution of 
cordLinity ; a disruption or interruption of 
connection. 

"They cast themselves into round drops, which Is 
the figure that aaveth the body most from discontinu- 
ance. —Bacon Batumi History. 

2. A want or breaking of succession or dis- 
continuance ; a cessation, an interruption, an 
Intermission, a breaking off. 

"Let us consider whether our approaches to him 
are sweet and refreshing. and If we are uneasy under 
any long r/MeoTjrimmnce of our conversation with 
him ."—Atterbury • Sermons, vo). iL, ser. 6. 

* II. Law: An interruption or breaking off of 
possession, aa where a tenant in tail makes a 


feoffment in fee-simple, or for the life of the 
feoller, or in tail, which he lias not power to 
do : in this case the entry of the feoffee ia 
lawful during the life of the feoffer ; hut if he 
retains possession after the death of the feof- 
fer, it is an injury which is termed a discon- 
tinuance, the icgal estate of the heir in tail 
being discontinued till a recovery can be had 
in law. 

II Discontinuance of a suit ; The failure on 
the part of the plaintiff to carry on a suit, by 
not continuing it as the law requires, ill which 
case the suit is discontinued, and the defen- 
dant is no longer bound to attend, but the 
plaintiff must begin again, by suing out a new 
writ. It is somewhat similar to a non-suit 
(q.v.). If a plaintiff takes no step in tha 
causa for a year, lie will be out of court, and 
his action entirely gone. Formerly the de- 
mise of the king caused a discontinuance of 
all suits, but this was remedied by Stat. i. 
Edward VI. 

* dis-con tin n-a' -tion, s. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. continuation (q.v.).] A breach, disrup- 
tion, or solution of continuity of parts. 

" Upon any discontinuation ot porta, made either 
hy bubbles, or by shaking tho glass, the whole mer- 
cury falls .”— Fewton : Optics. 


dls-con-tin'-ue, v.t. k i. [Fr. dlscontinuer .] 

A. Transitive : 

L Ordinai'y Language : 

1. To hreak off, to interrupt, to break the 
continuity of. 

"They modify and discriminate the voice, without 
appearing to duconliuue it ."—Holder : Elements of 
Speech. 

2. To leave off, to cease as a practice or 
habit, to forbear. 

"To discontinue an exertion of those abilities by 
which lie rose ."— Goldsmith : On Polite Learning, ch. 
viii. 

3. To cease to use, to disuse, to cease to 
take or receive. 


" Men shall swear, I have discontinued school 
Above a twelvemonth." 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice ; ilL 4. 

4. Not to continue or carry on, to give up, 
to allow to stop : as, To discontinue a suit. 

II. Law : [Discontinuance, 11.] 

B, Intransitive: 


* To lose cohesion or continuity of parts ; 
to suffer disruption or separation. 

"So as not to discontinue or forsake their own 
hotly. —Bacon. 

* 2. To cease to enjoy in continuity ; to lose 
an established or prescriptive custom or right. 

“Thyself shalt discontinue from thine heritage that 
I gave thee ."— Jeremiah xvii. 4. 

3. To leave off, to cease. 

U For the difference between to discontinue 
and to cease, see Cease. 


dis-con-tm-ued, pa. par . or a. [Discon- 
tinue.] 

dis-con-tin-n-ee', s. [Eng. discontinue) ; 
-ee.] 

Law: One whose possession of an estate is 
broken off or discontinued ; one whose estate 
is subjected to discontinuance. 

dis-con-tin -u-er, s. [Eng. discantinu(e) ; 
-er.) 

1. Gen. : One who discontinues, leaves off, 
omits, or forbears a practice, habit, &c. 

* 2. Spec. : One who has made a break in 
keeping residence at the Universities. 

" Many dis con tin uers cannot in so short time pro- 
ceed os formerly, &c."— Abp. Laud : Remains, ii. 174 
( 1639 ). 

dis con tin'-n-ing, pr. par., a ., & s. [Dis- 
continue.] 

A. & B. As pr par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of ceasing, leaving off, 
or omitting; sn interruption, a cessation. 

"There were bo many disconfinuings and so many 
new undertakings.”— Burnet : Hist, qf Own Time (an. 
1662 ). 

dis-con-tin-u'-i-ty, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
continuity (q.v.).] A want or loss of con- 
tinuity, cohesion, or uninterrupted connec- 
tion ; a disruption or disunity of parts. 

"Form rose out of vuid solution and discontinuity.” 
— Carlyle: Sartor Resartus. bk. 1., ch. ii. 

diB-Con-tm-u-or, s. [Eng. discont inu(e); -or.] 

Law: One who discontinues; one who de- 
prives another of an estate hy discontinuance. 


dis-con- tin’-u-ous, a. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
continuous (q.v.).] 

1. Not continuous, cohering, or connected ; 
disconnected. 

" 2. Widely apread or scattered. 

44 Wide-spread the discontinuous ruins lie.* 

Rowe ; Lucans Phursalta, ilL 7U. 

* 3. Wide, gaping. 

" The grilling sword. with dlscontinu/nu wound, 
Foi»ed through hlui." Milton : P. L^ vl. 329, *80. 

TJ Discontinuous function : 

Math : A function which does not varr 
continuously, as the variable increases uni- 
formly. 

* dis-con-ve’-m-cn5e t «. [Pref. dis, and 

Eng. convenience (q.v.;.] 

1. An iocongruity, inconsistency, or dis- 
agreement. 

" la these dhconvenlencies of nature, deliberation 
hath no place at nil."— Brand- all : Answer to Hobbes. 

2. An inconvenience ; something not con- 
venient or suitable. 

" Where mesure failethe is disconuenirnre.* 

Lydgate: Minor Poems, p. 82. 

* dis con-ve ni-ent, a. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. convenient (q.v.).] 

1. Not agreeable or convenient; unfitted, 
unsuited. 

" Continual drinking is most convenient to tho dis- 
temper of au hydropick hody, though must discon- 
venient to its present welfare. ‘—Bp. Reynolds : On the 
Passions, ch. xb 

2. Incoogruous, inconsistent. 

dis-coph’-or-a, s. pi. [Gr. SiVxov ( dishos ) = 
a disc, and <[>o pos (phoros) — bearing ; 
(phero) — to bear.] 

Zoology : 

1. A sub-class of Hydrozoa, containing the 
Medusidae, or Jelly-fishes, and so called from 
tlieir form. [Medusae, Jelly-fish.] 

2. A term sometimes employed to designate 
the order of the leeches ( Hirvdinea ), from tho 
suctorial discs which those auimals possess. 

dis-co po'-di um, s. [Gr. 8C<tk o? ( dishos ) — 
a disc, and ttovs (jpous ), genit. rroids (jiodos) = 
a foot.] 

Dot. : The stalk or foot on which some kinds 
of leaves are elevated. 

dis-cor-bi -na, s. [Lat. discus — a disc, and 
o rbis — an orb’ a circle.] 

Zool. : One of the Rotalince, having a tur- 
binoid spire, with vesicular chambers, open- 
ing one into the other by slit-like apertures. 
The shell is occasionally coarsely, sometimes 
finely, and occasionally partially poruua. 
They are both fossil and recent. ( GriJJith & 
Henfrey.) 

dis'-cord, * des-cord, *dls-cordc, * dys- 
corde, s. [O. F r.dcscord; Fr. discorde ; 
Port., and Ital. discordia, from Lat. diocordia, 
from discors — discordant : dis = away, apart, 
and cor (genit. cordis) = the heart.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Want of concord or agreement ; dissen* 
sion, disagreement, contention, strife, auta» 
gonism. 

"Though concord b tn itself better than discord, 
discord may indicate a better state of things." 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. viii 

2. Disagreement or contention personified. 

" Discord, dire sister ot the slaughtering power." 

Pope : Homer's Jttud, iv. 592. 

3. A disagreement or opposition in quality, 
especially in sounds. [11.1.] 

"Take hut decree away, untune that string. 

And balk what discord followa" 

Shakesp. : Troilus & Crcstida, L L 

IL Technically: 

1. iff its. ; A discord is a combination of 
notes which produces a certain restless 
craving in the mind for some further com- 
bination upon which it can rest with satis- 
faction. Discords comprise such chords as 
contain notes which are next to each other in 
alphabetical order, and such as have aug- 
mented or diminished intervals, v*Ui tha 
exception in the latter ease of the chord of the 
sixth and third on the second note of any key. 
The changed combination which must follow 
them, in order to relieve the sense of pain they 
produce, is called the resolution. [Har- 
mony, Resolution.] (C. H. H. Tarry in 
Grox'e’s Musical Diet.) 

2. Fine Arts: A term applied to painting* 
when there is a disagreement of the parts or 
colouring ; when the objects appear foreign to 


boll, b 6$; pout, cat, ^ell, chorus, 9 bin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph =4 
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each other, and have an impleasing and unna- 
tural ell'ect. {Weak.) 

II (1) Cmbli thus discriminates between 
discord and strife : “Where there is strife 
there must be discord, but there may bo dis- 
cord without strife : discord consists most in 
the feelmg ; strife consists most in the 
outward action. Discord evinces itself in 
various ways : by looks, words, or actions ; 
strife displays itself in words or nets of 
violence. Discord is fatal to the happiness of 
families ; strife is the greatest enemy to peace 
between neighbours. Discord arose between 
the goddesses on the apple being thrown into 
the assembly ; Ilomer commences his poeiu 
with tile strife that took place between Aga- 
memnon and Achilles. Discord may arise 
from mere difference of opinion ; strife is in 
general occasioned by some matter of personal 
interest : discord in the councils of a nation is 
the almost certain forerunner of its ruin ; the 
common principles of politeness forbid strife 
among persons of good breeding.'' (Crubb : 
Eng. Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between discord and 
dissension, see Dissension. 

•dis oord, *des-cord cn,* dis cord en, 
*dys cord yn, v.i. [Fr. disconler ; O. Fr. 
descorder ; Prov dcscordar ; Sp. A Port, dis- 
cordar ; Ital. discordore, from Lat. discordo, 
from discors = discordant.) 

1. To disagree, to differ ; not to be in con* 
cord or agreement, 

“ The Scott i3 and the Pietes discordeth in uianerea." 
—Trevisa, v. ftw. 

2. To make a discord, to jar, to be discor- 
dant. 

" Sounds do disturb and alter the one the other: 
eometimes the one drowning the other, and making It 
not heard ; sometimes the one jarring and discording 
with the other, aud making a contusion."— Bacon. 

" Dyscordttn yn sownde or syugynge. Dissono, deliro." 
—Prompt. Purv. 

• dis-cord’-a-ble, a. [O. Fr. discardable ; 
Lat. Uiscordubihs.) Discordant, disagreeing, 
not in concord. 

** It is nought discardable 
Unto my word." Gower, Ik 235. 

dis-cord 01190, dls-cord'-an 9y, ‘dis- 
cord auncc, s. [Fr. discordance ; O. Fr, 
discordance.) Want of concoid ; discord, dis- 
agreement, opposition, inconsistency. 

•* In this sayinge appereth some discmrUaunce with 
other writers. " — Fabyan, vol. i., pt. vi., ch. ccxiii 

dis cord -ant, * des cord-aunt, * dis- 
cord-aunt, a. [Fr. discordant ; Lat. dis- 
cordant.) 

1. Disagreeing, not in accord, inconsistent ; 
Hot conformable. 

" Hither conscience is to be referred ; if by a com- 
parison of things done with the rule there be a cun- 
souancy, then follows sentence of approbation ; if 
discorcla nt from i t, the sentence of co tide lunation." — 
Sale: Origin of Mankind. 

2. Opposite, contrary, contradictory. 

The discordant attraction of some wandering 
comets. '—Vlteyne. 

3. At variance with itself ; inconsistent. 

" So various, so discordant is the miinl" 

Dry den : Cyneras <£• Myrrha. 

4. Causing a discord ; not in harmony ; in- 
harmonious. 

“In the heart 

No portion touches a discordant string." 

Cowper : Task . yu 788, 787. 

dis-cord'-ant-ly, ady. [Eng. discordant ; 

- ly .] In a discordant, inconsistent, or contra- 
dictory manner ; in discord or disagreement. 

“If they be discordantly tuned, though each ol 
them struck ai»rt would yield a pleasing sound, yet 
being struck together they m.ike a harsh ami trouble- 
eome noise."— Boyle: On Colours ; llorks, i. 74L 

* dis-cord -ant-ness, s. [Eng. discordant ; 
-ness.) The quality of being discordant : dis- 
cordance. 

♦dis-cord’-ful, *dis cord full, a. [Eng. 
discord ; -/»/(/).] Full of or given to discord; 
quarrelsome, contentious. 

“ Biaudamour, full of vain-glorious upright, 

And rather stirred by his discortlfuU dame, 

Upon them giadly would have proved his might ' 
Spenser: F. Q.. IV. iv. a 

dis-cord’-ing, * dys-cord-yng, pr. par., 
a,, ife s. [Discord, v.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ jiarticip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

"Whose dome discording neighbours sought" 

sdbtt . Jlctrmion ( 1 utrod, ). 

C. As subst. : The act or state of disagree- 
ing or being discordant. 


* dis-cord ous, a. [ling, discord ; -an*.) 
Discordant, quarrelsome, disagreeing. 

" Men grew greed le, discordous. and nloe." 

Dull: Satires, bk. iii.. «at. 1. 

* dis cor por-ato, a. [Pref. dis, and Kng. 
corporate (q. v.).j 

1. Disembodied. 

“The dUcorporate *elfUh."— Carlyle.: Miscellanies. 
liL 198. 

2. Deprived of the privileges or status of a 
corporation 

* dis cor-res pond cut, a. * [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. corresponde nt, a. (q.v )J Not correspon- 
dent or agreeing ; unsuited, unfitted. 

" It would be discor respondent in resect of God," — 
Mountague : Devout c Ewayes, pt. iL, tr. vil., $ 3. 

t dis cos -tato, a. [Lat. dis = away, apart, 
and costatus’ = ribbed ; costa = a side, a rib.) 

Bot. : A term applied to leaves in which the 
ribs diverge or proceed in a radiating manner, 
as in the sycamore, vine, and geranium. 
{Balfour.) 

* dis- coiin sol, v.t. [Pref. dis, ami Eng. 
counsel (q.v.).] To disadvise, to dissuade. 

■' But him tho palmer from that vanity 
With temperate advice disco ante UeiL H 

.Spenser. F. Q.. if. xii. 34. 

dis' coilnt, ' dis compt, s. [O. Fr. d<s- 
cnmpte ; Ft. cUcumpte ; Port, desconto ; Sp. 
descuento, from Low Lat. discomputus: Lot. 
dis = away, apart, and computus = a reckoning.) 
L Ord. Lang. ; In tbe same sense as II. 
“They were glad to find some usurer who would 
purchase their ticket# at forty per cent discount ." — 
Macaulay : /list. Fug., ch. ui. 

II. Technically : 

1. Comm. : A deduction made in the pay- 
ment of a bill or settlement of an account for 
ready or prompt payment ; a sum deducted at 
a certain rate per ceut. from the credit price 
of any article in consideration of prompt pay- 
ment. Thus, if the credit price of an article 
be (say) $.*», the seller will deduct from his 
charge a certain percentage (say ten per cent.) 
for ready money, so that tin* amount paya- 
ble by the buyer will be reduced to 

The terra discount is applied both to the 
amount deducted and the rate per ceut. at 
which the deduction is calculated or allowed. 

2. Banking: 

(1) A charge made at a certain rate per cent, 
for the interest of money advanced on a bill 
or other document due at some future time. 
This charge tbe discounter of the bill, Ac., 
deducts from the amount of the bill, handing 
over the balance to the borrower ; a deduction 
from the present value of a security, tbe pay- 
ment of which is postponed. The rate of 
discount depends on, and is regulated by, the 
market value of money. 

“As the market tightens, the rate of discount rises." 
—Rogers : Political Economy, p. 147. 

(2) The act of discouoting a bill or other 
document. 

At a discount: 

(1) Lit. : Below par ; depreciated below the 
nominal value. 

(2) Fig. : Out of favour or esteem ; unap- 
preciated. 

dis-cotint', * dis-compt, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. 

descompter; Fr. decompter; Sp. & Fort, des- 
contar ; Ital. scout ire, from Low Lat. discom- 
puto: Lat. dis = away, apart, and computo 
= to reckon, to compute (q.v.).] 

A. Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) To omit in counting ; to leave out of an 
account. 

(2) In the same sense as II. 

2. Figuratively: 

*(1) To deduct from anything due or earned. 

“ An untbrift anticipation in this our minority, to 
be discounted to us out of our future state of tuvuig,"— 
Mountague : Devoute Essttyes, pt. L, tr. xiv,, $ 3. 

+ (2) To leave out of account, to disregard, 
to ignore. 

“ HU application is to be discounted, as here irrele- 
vant,"— Sir IP. Uumdion. 

(3) To take into consideration or estimate 
beforehand ; to anticipate and expect. Thus 
to (Zircon nt news or intelligence is to antici- 
pate or look for such news, ami then act as 
though it were already known for certain. 

“ Every change in that series of events would be 
discounted and speculated about on every Stock Ex- 
change in England, and perhaps m the world ."— Bril ish 
Quarterly Review, Vul. Ivii. (1K73J p. 386 


* (4) To pay back, to make amends or atone- 
ment. 

“ My prayer# and penance shall discount fur these." 

Dry den . Don tiebastian, lih i. 

IL Technically : 

1. Comm. : fo deduct or allow a certain sum 
from a bill or account due, for ready money. 

2. Banking: To lend or ad value the amount 
of a bill or other document due at some future 
date, deducting the interest at a ceiLain rate 
per cent, from the principal : It is really to 
buy from the holder of a bill, nop*, Ac., the 
right to receive the money due upon it. 

“No great Increase can suddenly made In the 
amount of capital maiublr for discounting bills. 
Rogers : Political Economy, p. 147. 

B. Intrans. : To lend or advance money on 
bills and other documents, due at some future 
date, deducting the interest at the time of 
makiug the advance. 

discount -broker, s. One who dis- 
counts bills, notes, Ac. ; a bill-broker. 

dis-count'-a-ble, a. [Eng. discount ; 

That may or can be discounted ; lit or ready 
for discount. 

dis count'-cd, pa. par. or a. [Discount, v \ 

dis-coun'-ten an 5 C, v.t. [O. Fr. dcscon> 
tcnancer — to abash : des — Lat. dis = awaj, 
apart, and Fr. coutenauce = tbe countenance.) 

1. To put out of countenance, to abash, to 
put to shame, to disconcert, to discompose. 

“ Blank aud discountenanced tho servants stand.” 
Pojnt : Homer's Ou yu.-y, xv. 402 , 

2. To discourage, to set one’s face against ; 
to manifest or express disapprobation of. 

" Be careful to discountenance in children anything 
that looks like rage and furious anger."— TiUot son: 
Sermons, voL t, ser. 61. 

*d!s-coTm ten an^e, $. (Discounten- 
ance, v . ) Discouragement by cold treatment ; 
disapprobation ; uulriendiy or unfavourable 
aspect or attitude towards. 

" V.'ben his discountenance can do 
No injury. " 

Worasivorth : White Doe of Kylstone, 11L 

dls coun' ten an 9 Cd, pa. par. or a. [Dis- 
countenance. ) 

dla-coiin ten-aui- 9 er, s. (Eog. discounten- 
ance); -er.) One wbo discountenances or 
discourages by cold treatment ; one who 
manifest* disapprobation. 

“A great taxer of his people, and discount euancer of 
his uouiLity . Bacon : Henry I’//. 

dls coun’ ten -^ 9 -Ing, pr. par., a., A s. 

[Discountenance, r.) 

A. A B. .ds pr. par. & particip. adj. : (Seo 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of discouraging by 
cold treatment ; the manifesting disapproba- 
tion of anything ; discouragement. 

dis -count-er, s. [Eng. discount ; -er.) One 
who discouots bills, Ac. ; a discount-broker. 

" Usurers, pedlars, and Jew discounters, at the cor- 
ner# of the streets, '—tiurke : Letter to a Member of thm 

Eaivrtvil Assembly. 

dis count - mg, pr. par., a., & $. [Dis- 
count, v.) 

A. A B. .ds pr. par. £ particip. adj. : ( 8 ee 
tbe verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or practice of ad- 
vancing money on bills, notes, Ac. ; the occu- 
pation of a discounter. 

" Discounting was not active .”— Daily Telegraph ; 
Money Market. March 14, 1877. 

dis courtage, v.t. A i. [O. Fr. descmirager; 
Fr. dccournger ; Sp. discorazonar ; Ital. dis- 
corragiare.) [Courage.) 

A. Transifiye: 

1 . To deprive of courage, spirit, or confi- 
dence ; to dishearten, to dispirit, to depresa 
in spirit. 

*' They discouraged the heart o! the children of 
Israel. ’ — Suyjtb. xxxL 9. 

2. To discountenance ; to mauifest or ex- 
press disapprobation of; to oppose. (Used 
both of persons and things.) 

” Persona . . . whom the necessity of their worldly 
affair# compels them to discourage. '—Clarke : On the 
Attributes, prop, i 

3. To deprive of tbe spirit, courage, or will 
to do anything ; to deter, to dissuade. (Pro- 
perly followed by from, though formerly to 
was also used.) 

“ Other nations vv*ed not be discouraged from tha 
like attempts."— Rambler, No. 162 


“ Bytuene hem was non dyscordyng* 

Robert of Gloucester, p. 265. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ee, ce « e. ey - a. qr- - kw. 


discourage— discover 
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* B. Tntrans. : To lose courage ; to become 
discouraged or dishearteued. 

" Because tbat poor® Churche shulde not utterly 
discourage"— Voeacyon of Johan Dale [1553). [Davies. 1 

H For the difference between to discourage 
and to deter, see Deter. 

* dis cour -age, s. [Pref. dis, and Kng. 
courage (q.v.).] Discouragement, dishearten- 
ing; the state of being discouraged, dis- 
heartened, or dispirited. 

"There undoubtedly is grievous discourage and 
jMjrii of conscience."— Sir T. Elyot : Oovernour, f ol . 209. 

* dis-cour'-age a-ble,a. [Eng.dissoum^; 
•able.] Capable ni‘ being discouraged ; liable 
to discouragement. 

•• Xot discourageable by the moat hatefull Indigni- 
ties." — Ball Contempt. ; The Fig-tree. 

dis cour'-agcd, pa. 'par. or a. [Discour- 
age, ?>.] 

dis cour'-age-ment, s. [Eng. discourage; 
ment.) 

1. The act of discouraging, depriving of 
spirit, or disheartening. 

2. The act of discountenancing or disap- 
approving ; disapprobation. 

3. The act of dissuading or deterring from 
anything; deterrent. 

4. That which discourages or disheartens. 
(Followed by to before the person affected.) 

" Amount other Impedimenta of auy inventions, it 
Is none of the meanest discouragements, that they are 
»o generally derided by common opinion.” — H'iZArzn*. 

5. That which deters or dissuades. (Fol- 
lowed by from.) 

"The hooka read at schools and colleges are full of 
Incitements to virtue, and discouragements from vice." 
— Swift . 

6. The state of being discouraged, dis- 
heartened, or dispirited ; dejection, depres- 
sion. 

" Les’.t over great discouragement might make them 
desperate." — State Trial s ; Henry Garnet (1606). 

dis-cour'-ag cr, s. [Eng. discourage) ; *er.] 
One who "or that which discourages, dis- 
heartens, or discountenances. 

"Those discouragers and abaters of elevated love."— 
Dryden: Assignation, in. X 

dis-cour'-ag lrig, pr. par., a., & s. [Dis- 
courage, p.J 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Tending to discourage ; dis- 
heartening, dispiriting, depressing. 

" Over that valley bang the discouraging clouds of 
confusion."— Banyan : Pilgrim's Progress, pt. i. 

C. As subst. : The act of disheartening, 
dispiriting, or discountenancing ; discourage- 
ment. 

"To the discouraging of others hereafter.”— Hack- 
luyl : Voyages, ill. 193. 

dis cour'-ag-ing ly, adu. [Eng. discourag- 
ing; -ly.) 'In a discouraging, dispiriting, or 
disheartening manner. 

dis course, s, [Fr. discours; Ital. discorso, 
from Lnt. disrursm = a running about : dis = 
away, apart, and cursus = a running; curro = 
to run.] 

* I. Literally : 

1. A running or moving about ; shifting, 
dodging. 

"At lost the caytive, after long discourse. 

When all hia strokes he s.tw avoided quite. 
Resolved in one t v assemble all his force." 

Spenser: F. Q„ VL vilL 14 

2. Course. 

"When the day shal come and the discourse of 
things turned vpside down." — Udal: 1 Peter L 
II. Figuratively : 

* 1. The action of tbe mind in miming or 
passing from premises to consequences; the 
act or exercise of reasoning ; reflection. 

"The act of the mind which connects propositions, 
and dednceth conclusions from them, the echoola call 
discourse." —Glunvill : Scepsis Scientifica. 

2. The running over or through a subject in 
speech ; a treating or examining in words ; a 
dissertation ; a homily. 

"The discourse here is about ideas, which, he eays, 
are real things, and seen in Ood."— Locke. 

3. A mutual intercourse or exchange of lan- 
guage ; conversation. 

" A disputable point is no man's ground : 

Rove where ymt please, tia common all around. 
Discourse may want an animated No." 

Carper: Conversation, 99-101. 

4. The art or manner of speaking or con- 
versing. 

"How likes she my discourse l" — Shakesp.: Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, V. 2. 


*5. A flow of language ; fluency, eloquence. 
" Filling the bend with variety of thoughts, and the 
mouth with copious discourse." — Lock >\ 

6. That which one says, speaks, or tells ; 
speech, saying. 

1 "A kind 


2. Containing dialogue or conversation : In- 
terlocutory. 

"The epic is everywhere interlaced with drilogoa 
or ducoursive scenes. Dryden : Dramatic Poesy. 

3. A liable, conversable, communicative, 
talkative. 


Of excellent dumb discourse ." 

Shukesp, : Tempest, 111. 3. 

7. A written treatise or dissertation intended 
to convey instruction ; a homily, a sermon. 

" My Intention In this and some future discourses " 
—Pearce: Sermons, vol. L, oer. 1. 


"lie found Mm a coinpl.UH.-int man, very free and 
disconrsive."— Life of A. d Wood. 

* |. Moving or passing from one poiut or 
object to another ; discursive. 

" lib sight 1 b not discount re by degrees, 

But seeing tl»' whole each single part doth see.” 
Davies: Immortality of the Soul, § a 


"Good Captain Beaaus, tell us the discourse 
Between Tigrnnea and our kiug ; and how 
We got the victory." 

Beti urn. <t Piet. : King and No King. 11. 1. 

If Discourse of reason : The exercise of the 
reasoning powers. 

"There Is not so great difference and distance be- 
tween beast and beast, as there is odds in the matter 
of wisdom, discourse of reason, and use of memory, 
between man and mau."— Holland : Plutarch’s Morals, 
p. 570. 

Tf A discourse differs from a speech , an ora- 
ftou, ora harangue, in being applied to what 
is written, the others being only spoken. 


* dis oours -y, a. [Eng. discourse); -y.] 
A liable, couversablc, communicative. (Scotch.) 

* diS-COUrt', v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. court 
(q.v.).J To dismiss from court or from court 
favour. 

" Pretending to dlseourt all such as refused."— Speed: 
The Homans, Bk. vi.. ch. xlvi., $ 6. 

* dis court - e-ous, * dis cour-teise, a. 

[Prcf. dis , and Eng. courteous.] Uncourteous, 
uncivil, rude, wanting in courtesy. 

" He resolved to unhorse the first discourteous knight 
he should meet ." — Mottvux : Don (Quixote. 


dls-cour sc, v.t. & i. [Discourse, s.J 

* A. Transitive : 

1. To treat of, to talk over, to discuss, to 
relate, to tell. 

" The maimer of their taking may appear 
At large discoursed in this paper here." 

Shake rp. .* Diehard II., r. 6. 

2. To talk, to treat, or to confer with. 

"I have spoken to ray brother, who is tbe patron, to 
discourse the minister about it."— Evelyn. 

3. To utter, to give forth. 

" It will discourse most eloquent music,"— Shakesp, : 
Hamlet, iii. 2. 

* 4. To spend or pass in conversation. 

** Shall we disco urte 
Tbe freeziug hours away? " 

Shakesp. .’ Cymbeline, lit a 

B. Intransitive : 

* 1. To reason, to pass from premises to 
consequences. 

•• Thotje very elements, which we partake, 
Translated grow, have aen^e, or can discourse . " 

Dryden ■ Grid. : Metamorphoses xv. 

* 2. To meditate, to debate, to turn over in 
the mind. 

" He discoursed how best he might approve 
His vow made for Achilles’ grace." 

Chapman : Homers Wad, 11. 

3. To treat upon anything in a formal 
manner by words ; to dilate, to hold forth ; 
to expatiate. 

"The general maxims we are discoursing of sue not 
known to children, idiots, and a great part of man- 
kind."— iocA-c. 

4. To talk, to speak, to relate, to tell. 

"What of that? 

Her eye discourses : I will answer it." 

Shakesp. : Romeo <£■ Juliet, ii. 2. 

* 5. To be affable and conversable. 


* dis court’ -C-ous-ly, adi*. [End. dis- 
courteous; -ly.] In a discourteous, rude, or 
uncivil manner : rudely, uncivilly. 

" Has he wronged me so discourteously /” — Marmton: 
The Antiquary, iv. 1. 

dis - court'- c- ous- ness, s. [Eng. dis- 
courteous ; -nrsr.j A want of courtesy or 
civility ; rudeness, incivility, discourtesy. 

dls-court'-e-sy, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
courtesy (q.v.).J A want uf courtesy, rude- 
ness, incivility ; an act of rudeness or dis- 
respect. 

"Offence Ib given by discourtesy In email things."— 
Macaulay : Hut. Eng , ch xxlv. 

* dis court -ship, S. [Pref. dis , and Eng. 
courtship (q.v.)J A want of respect or 
courtesy ; discourtesy. 

** Monsieur, we must not ao much betray ourselve* 
to discour tship, as to suffer you to Le longer una»- 
luted." — B. Jon son : Cynthia's Rove s, v. 2. 

| disc-ous, a. [Eng. disc; -ows.] Disc- 
shaped, disciform, discoid ; as, the shell of 
the plauorbis (q.v.). 

* dls-cov y -cn ant, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
covenant (q.v.)*] To break or dissolve a 
covenant with. 

dis cov -er, * des-chuv-er, * dis cure, 
dis-kev-er, dis kov-er, ' dys-cur- 

in, v.t. & i. (O. Fr. descouvrir, ticscuvrir; 
Fr. tUcouvrir; Sp. & Port, dcscubrir; ItaL 
discoprire, scoprire ; Low Lat. discooperio = 
to uneo\ er : dis = away, apart, and cooperio^ 
to cover.] 

A. Transitive : 


"She discourses, she carves." — Shakesp. : J ferry 

TTiee*. i. a 

% For the difference between to discourse 
and to speak, see Speak. 

dis-cour sed, t jCI ■ j>ar. ora. [Discourse, r.] 

* dis cour se less, a. (Eng. discourse; -less.] 
Without reason or reasoning powers ; irra- 
tional, senseless. 

"Thepartof nuh and dlscou rselcss hraina. "—Sheltm : 
Don Quixote, veil, ii., ch. 6, 

dis-cours -er, s. [Eng. di$cour$(e) ; -er.] 

1. One who treats or writes on any subject ; 
a dissertator. 


I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

* (l) To uncover, to remove a cover from. 

"The cover of the coach was made with such joint*, 
that they might put each eud down, and remain a* 
discovered aud opeu-sighted as on horseback."— Sid- 
ney : Arcadia. 

* (2) To lay open or expose to view, to cause 
to become visible. 

" Go draw aside the curtains, and rfiicover 
The several caskets to thia noble prince " 

Shukesp: Merchant of few fee, ii 7. 

(3) To reveal, to disclose, to make known. 

" Darkness visible 

Served only to discover sights of woe.” 

Milton : P. L.. L 63, 64. 


"Our discourser here has quoted nine verses out of 
it."— Bentley : On Freethinking, p. 65. 

2. One who speaks or discourses on any 
subject ; a speaker, a narrator. 

"The tract of everything 
Would by A good discourser lose some life." 

Shakesp. : Henry VIII., i. 1. 

dls-cour s' -mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Dis- 
course, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ partietp. adj. : (See 
tbe verb). 

C. As substantive: 


* (4) To cause anything to cease to be a 
covering, to strip. 

"The voice of the Lord niaketh the hinds to calv% 
aud discavereth the forests '—Psalm xxix. 9. 

(5) To detect in concealment. 

** Up he starts 
Discovered and surprised. " 

Milton : P. L.. Iv. 813, 814. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To disclose, to reveal, to expose, to maka 
known. 

" This dedescbal 1 never deschuuer .” 

William of Pa! erne, 3.191. 


* 1. Reasoning, meditation. 

•' Yon 1>chw bymtnre given to melancholic discours- 
ing, do ensjlier yield to such imaginations . North : 
Plutarch's Lives. 1 >. 830. 

2. A treating on any subject ; dissertation. 

* dis cours'-ive, a. [Eng. discours(e); -ive. ] 
1. Of or pertaining to reason ; reasoning, 
discursive 

" In thy di scour rive thought." 

Bro tone : Shepherds Pipe, EcL vlL 


(2) To show, to exhibit, to manifest. 

" Frame some feeliug line 
Tbat may discover such integrity. 

Shakesp, : Two Gentlemen, lit 2. 

* (3) To betray, to bring to light, to maka 
public. 

"I will open my lips In vain, or discover his govern* 
ment,”— Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, iii. L 

(4) To espy, to gain the first sight of. 

" When we had discovered Cyprus, we left It on th* 
left hand. — Acts XXL 3. 


boil. poilt, cat, cell, chorus, chin, henph; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph 

-elan, -tlan — shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tlon, -^ion = zhun. -tlous, -sious, -clous = shus. -hie, -die, Ac. = b^l, 
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dis e overable — dis ere dit ed 


(5) To find out by exploration places not 
knowu before. 

**To discover 1 aland* far away.* 

Shake tp. : Two Gentlemen, L t. 

* (6) To explore. 

** Pally now through hardy enterprise 
Many great regions are dUi'oi'i rtU." 

b'penser; F. t}., II. (lntro«L2). 

(7) To be the first to 11 nd out and make 
known anything ; to invent. 

(8) To ft nd, to detect. 

•'The Jacobite© however discovered In the events 
©f the czimpnlgn abundant mutter for Invective."— 
Macaulay : Hitt, Eng., ch. xlv. 

U. Law : To make a discovery or disclosure 
of any matter in answer to a bill in Chancery. 

B. Intransitive : 

* I. Lit. : To uncover, to unmask. 

•'Tills «lone, they diieotw."— Decker : Whore of 
Babylon (1607). 

IL Figuratively : 

* I. To reveal, to disclose. 

•’That you have discovered thua." 

Butkesp. : Much Ado, 11. 2. 

* 2. To eapy, to apy out. 

** Thou host painfully discovered." 

Bhakvtp. : Timon, V. 2. 

3. To find out. 

(1) Crabb thus discriminates between to 
discover, to manifest, and to tkclure : ** Tim idea 
of making known is conveyed by all theso 
terms ; but discover expresses less than mani- 
fest, and that than declare : we discover by In- 
direct means or aigus more or less doubtful ; 
we manifest by unquestionable maths ; we 
declare by express words : talents and dispo- 
sitions discover themselves ; particular feel- 
ings and sentiments manifest themselves ; 
facts, opinions, and sentiments are declared : 
children early discover a turn forsomo particu- 
lar art or science ; a person manifests his re- 
gard for another by unequivocal proofs of 
kindness : o person of an open disposition is 
apt to declare his sentiments without disguise. 
Things are said to discover , persons only mani- 
fest or declare in the proper sense ; but they 
maybe used figuratively: it is the nature of 
everything sublunary to discover symptoms of 
decay more or less early ; it is particularly 
painful when any one manifests an unfriendly 
disposition from whom we had reason to ex- 
pect the contrary.” ( Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between to discover 
and to detect, see Detect ; for that between to 
discover and to find, see Find. 

Blair thus accurately discriminates be- 
tween the words to discover and to ini'cnt; 
“We invent things that are new : we discover 
what was before hidden. Gali eo invented 
the telescope ; Harvey discovered the circula- 
tion of the blood.” (Rhetoric <£ Belles Lettns.) 

dis-cov cr-^-bir-i ty.s. [Eng. disco yeraM?; 
-ity. J The q'uality of being discoverable. 

dls-cov'-er-a ble, a. [Eng. discover; -able.] 

1 1. That may or can be discovered, found 
out, revealed, or detected. 

*• That mineral umtter. which I© bo Intermixed with 
the common and terrestrial matter, aa not to be dis- 
coverable hy human industry. Woodward : Natural 
History. 

* 2. Open to view, exposed .apparent, visible. 

••They were deceived hy Satan in an open and di*- 

cover able apparition, that is. In the form of a serpent.'* 
— Browne : Vulgar Erronrs, 

dis-cov'-ered, pa. par. or a. [Discover.] 

dls-COV^er-er, s. [Eng. discover; -er.] 

1. One who discovers, finds out, or reveals 
anything. 

“ Discoverer* of they know cot what" 

Cowpcr : Progress of Error, 47«. 

* 2. An explorer. 

** The discoverers and searchers of the laud.*— Ra- 
leigh : Hist World, bk. 1L. ch. v.. $ 8. 

* 3. A spy, a scout. 

** Send discoverers forth. 

To know the numbers of our enemies.’* 

Ehahesp : 2 Henry IV., lv. L 

discovering, * dcs-cuv-cr-ing, * dys- 
cur ynge, pr. par., a., &s. [Discover.] 

A. Jk B. As pr. par. <£* farticip. adj.: See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of exposing, revealing, 
detecting, or finding out *, discovery. 

*’ Discurynge of cownflella”— Prompt, Par*. 

4 dis cov'-cr ment, s. [Eng. discover ; -ment.] 
The art of discovering or revealing ; discovery. 

“The time . . . preflxt for this disemterment.*’ 

Fairfax: Godfrey of Boulogne, bk. XV., at. 89. 


* dla-cov'-crt, *dls cov-orte,u. A is. [O.Fr. 
descovcrt, pa. par. of descovrir; It. (Ucouvert.] 

A . As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Uncovered, exposed, unpro- 
tected. 

“That winter made 

Chaucer ■ Dream, 4. 

2. Law: Not covert. Applied to a woman 
who is unmarried or a widow. 

B. yl8«(6sf. ; Anything or part uucovered, 
exposed, or unprotected. 

** Albtauuder auiot him In tb« dl trover tr." 

Altwunder, 7,417. 

dls-cov'-cr-turc, *. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
coverture (q.v.).J The slate or condition of 
being free from coverture ; freedom from 
coverture. 


dis-cov'-cr-y, • dis cov e*:-i©, s. [Eng. 
discover; -y.\ 

1. Ordinary iMnguage : 

*1. Lit. : The act of uooovering, exposing, 
or making visible. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) The act of revealing, exposing, or making 
manifest. 

“ For trial of faith where It is. ami for th© discovery 
of those that have noue.”— Iiunyan : PUyHmt Progress, 
pU L 

The uct of making known or public ; a 
declaration, a disclosure. 

•• 8be dare* not thereof make discovery." 

ShaJtetft.: Rajwof Lucrece, 1,014. 

(3) The act of espying or perceiving, or 
gaining the first aight of. 

* (4). A spying out, a reconnoitring. 

** Here la the guesa of their true strength and forces 
by diligent discovery."— Shakesp. ; tear. v. I 

(5) The act of fludiog out lauds or places 
not known before. 


4 (6) Exploration. 

“The voiftge luteude<l fur the discouerio of Cathay.* 
—Hnckluyt : foyuyrs, t. 23i 

(7) Theaetof finding out and making known 
for tbe Ural time. 

“Harvey discovered the circulation «f the blood; 
but Watt invented the b team-engine ; and w© si>eak 
with a true diiitiiictioii of th© Inventions of Art. aud 
the discoveries of Science.'— french : On the .study of 
Words, lect. vi. 

(8) The act of detecting or finding out ; de- 
tection. 

(9) That which is discovered, found out, or 
made known for the first time. 


* Theu spread th© rich discovery, and Invito 
Mankind to share in th© divine delmbt.” 

Cow per : Table Talk, 762, 753. 

EL Technically: 


I. Law: The revealing or disclosing of any 
matter by a defendant, io answer to a bill iu 
Chancery. 

•'The powers of obtaining a discovery which the 
courts of law uow possess '—Blacks' one : Com., hk. iii., 
ch. 17. 


2. Min. : The first finding of the minora! de- 
posit in place upon a mining claim. A discovery 
is necessary before the location can be held by 
a valid title. The opening in which it is made 
is called a Disco very-skaifc, a Discovery-tun- 
nel, Aic. 

3. Drama : The unravelling or unfolding of 
the plot of a play. 


discover y-sbaft, s. (Discovery. II., 2.] 


discovery-tunnels. [Discovery, 1L, 2.) 

* dis <jra'-dle, v. t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. cradle 
(q. v.).J To come forth, to emerge, to 01 iginate, 
to arise. 

“ We know all, Clifford, fully, since this meteor. 
This airy apparition, first discradled 
From Torn-nay into Portugal." 

Ford : Perkin Wurbeck, L 8. 

dis-cra'se, dis-cras'-Ite, dys-cras -Ite, 

s. [Gr. (dus). in comp. = bad, and *pa<m 
(krasis) = a mixture. (Dana.) According to 
others, from Gr. (dis) — twice, twofold, and 
xpacri? ( krasis ) = a mixture, in allusion to its 
composition.] 

Min : An orthorhombic, opaque, massive 
mineral with a metallic lustre ; colour and 
streak Rilver-white, inclining to tin-while, 
sometimes tarnished yellow or blackish. 
Comp, t Antimony, 22 ; silver, 78 = 100 ; hard- 
ness, 8*5 — 4; sp.gr.. 9-44 — 9*82. It is a valuable 
and very rare ore of silver, occurring in hexa- 
gonal piisms. in Germany, Spain, and Bolivia, 
associated with other ores of silver,, liRtive 
arsenic and galena, and other species. Also 
called Antimonide of Silver, Antimonial 
Silver, &c. 


* di»-cra‘se, v.t. [Gr. &va*p*ai*(dusdcrairiu)= 
a bad teiuperamenl : AJy (dus) — Inul, and 
Kpaait (frrasis) — a mixture.] To distemper, 
to disorder In temperament. 

“8o thfy, when O<j 0 hath hethiwed their l>odic» 0 |v«u 
them, (i* uurget.u» paliuiv* or uiaubIku li»u*ca wbvrein 
tlie tiiluu umy dwell with pli-juure and delight, do 
fins by thU evill demeanour. »bak© and (literate tlietu, 
and then Ixdug altogctlier carelemteof reinlrmg them, 
do Buffer them to ruu to daitrucUou. — .• 
Method of Phytick, 1C2C (A'are*.) 

* dis-cra§cd, 4 dis crayscd, a. [Dis- 
cuase, v.] In a distnupered coudiliou ; dis- 
ordered in temperament. 

“ Discraysed, F grot us, Mai « habeas, Valetudinu- 
rlus."—lluloet. 

* dis cra'-sio, «. [Gr. &v<ncpatria (dtuderasia).] 
A distempered condition. 

“ Somatiilgia and Paychatglo. the oue th* discrasie ol 
the body, the other the liuiladlonud diHlein 4 /t.r.iture of 
the wouio.’— Opttck UUtste of Humours, loju. (Narcs,\ 

dis eras' Ite, s [Discra.se, «.] 

* dis' crc-ate, t7.(. [Pref. dis, and Eng. create 
(q.v.).J To uncreate, to annihilate. 

” Which doahtlma had discreided alL* 

Sylvester: Du liar to s. wk. L. day iL, 818. 

dis crcd'-It, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. credit 
(q.v.).j 

1. A want or loss of credit or reputation; 
disesteem ; a slight degree of disgrace. 

"Come out of the conflict without discredit"— 
Macaulay : UDL Eng., ch xiv. 

2. A want of trust, belief, or confidence. 

3. Anything which causea a loss of credit or 
reputation. 

“It would not have relished among my other dtt- 
credits '—Bhakvsp. : Winter's Tale, v. 2. 

dis-crcd'-it, v.t. [Pref. dis , and Eng. credit 
(q.v.) ; Fr. i Ucreditcr.) 

I. Not to credit or believe; to have no faith 
or belief iu *, to disbelieve. 

*• Livy, however, discredits thU account, aud think© 
that the Apullaus tliemselvea were attacked.— Lewis : 
Cred. Early Horn. Ilist (185S), ch. xili., pt li. § 31. 

4 2. To deprive of credibility; to wake not 
trusted. 

"To stand so much upon the discrediting the vib- 
neasea.*’— k>t>ite Trials : Duke of Norfolk (1571). 

3. To bring into discredit ; to bring reproach 
or shame upon ; to disgrace. 

“0, *ir. you had then left unseen a wonderful piece 
of work; which not to have been bles.-ed withal, 
would have discredited your traveL"— Shakesp: : An- 
tony £ Cleopatra, L 2. 

Crabb thus discriminates betweeo dis- 
credit, disgrace, rejrroitch , and scandal: “ Dis- 
credit signifies the loss of credit ; disgmcc, the 
loss of grace, favour, or esteem ; reproach stands 
for the thing that deserves to lie reproached; 
and scandal for the thing that gives scandal 
or offence. The conduct of men in their 
various relations with each other may give 
rise to the unfavourable sentiment which is 
expressed in common by thes»* terms. Things 
are said to reflect discredit or disgrace, to bring 
reproach or scandal, on the individual. These 
terms seem to rise in sense one npon the other : 
disgrace is a stronger term than discredit; re- 
proach than disgrace; and scondaZ than re- 
proach. Discredit interferes with a man’s credit 
or respectability ; disij.vce murks him out as 
an object of unfavourable distinction ; reproach 
makes him the subject nt reproacJtful conver- 
sation ; scandal makes him an object of offence 
or even abhorrence. . . . Discredit depends 
much on the character, cirou instances, and 
situation of those who discredit and those who 
are discredited . . . disgrace depends on the 
temper of men’s minds as well as collateral 
circumstances : where a nice sense of moral 
propriety is prevalent in any community, dis- 
grace inevitably attachea to a deviation from 
good morals. Reproach and scandal refer more 
immediately to the nature of the actions than 
to the character of the persons.” ( Crabb : Eng. 
Synon.) 

dls-cred it-a-ble, a. (Pref. dis, and Eng. 
creditaWe(q.v.).] Tending to bring discredit, 
shame, or disgrace uprm anybody or upon 
anything; not creditable; disreputable, dis- 
graceful. 

“ Preserved 

From painful and discreditable ■hooka* 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. v. 

dis-crcd -lt-a-bly, adv. [Eng. discraiifa- 
ble ; -/?/.] In *a discreditable, disgraceful, or 
disreputable manner. 

dis-crcd -lt-ed, pa. par. ora. [Discredit, v.* 4 
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<Hs-cred. it-mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Dis- 
credit, v.) 

A. & B. Aspr. par. £ pari trip. odj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst . : The act of disbelieving or dis- 
trusting; a disgratiug or bringing into dis- 
credit. 

dis cred it-or, s [Pref. dis ; and Eng. 
creditor (q.v.).j Ooe who discredits. 

dis cre'et, * dis-cret. * dis crete, a. [Fr. 

discret; Sp., Port., & ltal. discrete, from Lat. 
discretus , pa. par. of discerno = to discern 

(q.v.).] 

* I. Lit. : Differing, distinct, distinguishable. 

" The waters fall with difference discreet.” 

Spenser: P. <L, 11. xii. TL 

IL Figuratively : 

1. Prudent, wary, circumspect, careful in 
avoiding errors or evil and iu choosing the 
best course of action. 

‘’Compton was not a very discreet adviser. "—Macau- 
lay: Hut. Eng., ch. xv. 

2. Done or carried out with discretion and 
circumspection. 

“Yet was thy liberality discreet.” 

Cote per : lu J /ton, J. Thornton, Esq. 

3. Civil, obliging, polite, courteous. (Scotch.) 

dis-cre ct ly, * dis crete ly, * dis -cret- 

ly, adv. (Eng. discreet ; -ly.] In a discreet, 
prudent, wary, or circumspect manner ; with 
discretion. 

“And. when I hope his blunders are all out. 

Reply discreetly, ' To be sure — no doubt J* ” 

Cowperr Conversation. 117, 118. 

dis cre’et-ness, * dis-creet nesse, s. 

[Eng. discreet ; -ness.) The quality of being 
discreet ; discretion, wariness, circumspec- 
tion. 

“Patience, discreet neste. and beutgnitie."— More: 
Immortal, of the Soul, pt. iu. bk. iii., ch. iii.. 5 6s. 

'•dis-crep'-an9e, dis-crep'-an-gy, s. [O. 

Fr. discrepance , from Lat. discrepantia , from 
discrqians, pr. par. of discrepo = to differ in 
sound : dis = away, apart, and crepo = to 
crackle; Sp. discrepenciu.) A difference, 
variance, disagreement, or contrariety. 

" It U characterized by discrepancy of testimony as 
to Important events."— Aeicu .* Cred. Early Rom. llist 
11866). ch.vm. f § l. 

* dis crep'-ant, «. & s. [0. Fr. discrepant, 
from Lat. discrepant, pr. pax. of discrepo.) 

A. As adjective : 

I. Literally: 

1. Differing, varying, disagreeing, at variance. 

"Io » vehement discrepant manner. " — Carlyle : 
Letters * Speeches of Cromwell, ilL 2. 

2. Followed by/rom : 

“Are not all lawes discrepant from Goddo'e lawee 
♦uel t "—Hat l : Henry v. (an. 2 ). 

II. Fig. : Suspended, hovering between. 

“ Plaining discrepant Iwtweeu nea and skv." 

Keats : Endymion. iii. 841. 

B. As siibst. : One who disagrees, differs, or 
dissents. 

“If you persecute heretics or discrepant* they unite 
themselves aa to ft common defence." — Jer. Taylor. 

* dis-cre se, * dis-cres en, v.i. [Low Lat. 
discresco, for decresco = to decrease (q.v.); 
Sp. descrtcer ; ltal. discrescere.) To decrease, 
to fade or tall away. 

14 Knoweud bow that the feith discreseth. 

And alle moral Vertu ceseth." Gower, li. 18'*. 

dis -Cre te, a. [Lat. discrefrts, pa. par. of dis- 
cmw.] [Discreet.] 

* L Ordinary Language : 

I. Lit. : Distinct, disjointed, separate. 

"Discrete quantity, or different individuals, are 
measured by number, without any breaking con- 
tinuity.” — Dale: Origin of Mankind. 

* 2. Fig. : Discreet, wary, prudent. 

" Discrete In all hire wordes and hire dedes."— 
Chaucer * Pur so ns Tale. 

II. Technically: 

1. logic : Disjunctive, discretive. [Decre- 
tive.] 

2. Music : AppFed to a movement in which 
the successive notes vary considerably in 
pitch. 

3. Math.: [Discrete proportion.] 

4. Med. : Applied to certain exanthemata. 
In which the spots or pustules are separated 
from each other. It is opposed to confluent. 

(1) Discrete proportion : A proportion io 
which the ratio of the first term to the second 
is equal to that of the third to the fourth, 
but not equal to that of the second to the 
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third ; tli us 3 : 0 : : 8 : 16 is a discrete propor- 
tion, because the ratio of 6 to S is not the 
same as that of 3 to 6, or of 8 to 16. The pro- 
portion 3 : 6 : : 12 : 24 is a continued propor- 
tion or a geometrical progression. 

(2 ) Discrete, quantity: One which ia discon- 
tinuous in its parts. 

* dis creto, r. t. [Lat. tfwcrcL/s.] To sepa- 
rate, to make into distinct or discontinuous 
parts. 

“Its body )h lefL lmporouB, and not dlscreted by 
atomical terminations. — Hroume: Vulgar Erroitrs. 
bk. ii., ch. L 

dis cre-tion (or as dis cresh n), * dis- 
crc-ci Oil, * dis crc-ci oun, s. [Fr. dis- 
cretion ; Sp. disc redo >i ; ltal. discrezione, from 
Lat. discretio = a separation, difference, from 
discretus, pa. par. of discerno = to separate, 
to discriminate.] 

* I. Lit. : A separation, a distinction, a dif- 
ference. 

“ To shew their desplclency of the poor Gentiles, and 
to pride themselves iu their prerogative and discretion 
from them."- Medc : Uuilnhe, p. laL 

II. Figuratively : 

1. The power or faculty of distinguishing 
things that differ, or of discerning and dis- 
criminating correctly between what is right 
or wrong, useful or injurious ; discernment, 
judgment, 

*' He was master not only of his nrt., but of his dis. 
cretion.''— Pope: Homer t Odyssey (Postscnpt). 

2. Prudence, sagacity, circumspection, dis- 
creetness, judgment. 

" He had not the discretion either to stop his ears, 
or to know from whence those blasphemies came." — 
Huuyan : Pilgrims Progress, pt i. 

3. The liberty or power of acting according 
to one’s own judgment without the control of 
others ; freedom of action. 

" He might also, at the discretion of the court, be 
loaded with all tue costs of the proceeding. 1 '— Macau- 
lay : Hist. Eng., ch. vL 

4. Civility, politeness, courtesy, propriety 
of conduct. (Scotch.) 

*' I never saw ony thing o' her hut the height o' 
discretion.”— Stxon <t Quel , iii. 90. 

5. Kindness shown towards a stranger io 
one’a house ; hospitality. 

If (1) To surrender at discretion : To surren- 
der oneself without any stipulation or terms ; 
to give oneself up or over unconditionally. 

(2) To arrive at or -come to years of discretion ; 
To arrive at an age when one is capable or 
qualified to exercise and foLiow one’s owu 
judgment. 

Tf For the difference betweeo discretion and 
judgment, see Judgment. 

* dis-cre' ti on al, a. [Eng. discretion; - al .) 
Left to the discretion of auy person ; discre- 
tionary. 

" All this amounts not to any tbioe of a discretional 
authority placed lu the bauds of tutelar angels." — 
liuhop Horse! y ; Sermons, ii. 416. 

* dis-cre'-tion al-ly, adv. [Eng. discre- 
tional ; -ly.) At or according to discretion ; 
discretionarily. 

“If fiour may be used discretionallu as ooe or two 
syllables, power may surely be allowed the same lati- 
tude. "—A'arc* Elements of Orthoepy, p. 80. 

* dis-cre'-tion a-ri-ly, adv. [Eng. discre- 
tionary ; -ly.) According to one’a discretion 
or judgment ; at discretion. 

dis-cre' tion-ax-y, a. [Eng. discretion : 
-ary.) Left to or depending on the discretion 
of any person ; to be exercised or osed ac- 
cording to one’s discretion, uncontrolled by 
any other. 

“ The discretionary powers which soch governments 
commonly delegate to all tbeir Inferior ofUcers." — 
Smith : Wealth uf Stations, bk. iv„ ch. vii. 

dis-cret- ive, a. [Formed as if from a Lat. 
discretions, from tliscretus, pa. par. of discerno ; 
ltal. & Sp. discre/iro.) 

* L Ordinary Language : 

1. Disjunctive, separating ; opposing. ■ 

** A ditcrelire eouoe) dualist."— Caferi</ 0 fj. 

2. Separate, distinct 

IL Technically: 

1. Gram. : Disjunctive. [Discretive dis- 
tinction.] 

"The conjuuctioo here Ib discretive.” — Gregory : 
Motes on Scripture, p, 80, 

2. Logic: [Discretive proposition.] 

% (1) Discretive distinction : A distinction 
which implies opposition or contrariety, as 
well as difference. 
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(2) Discretive proposition: A proposition io 
which some various or seeming opposition, 
distinction, or difference is noted by the par- 
ticles but, though, yet, &c. 

* dis-cret’-ivc-ly, adv. [Eng. discretive ; 
-ly. ] In a discretive manner; to mark or 
express distinction. 

“The plural number being imi-d dUcrctluely, t*> note 
out and design ulic of many ." — Uishop Richardson : On 
the Old Testament, p. ^87. 

“ dis-crim'-in-a-hlc, a. [Fonocd as if from 
a Lat. discrimi nab ilis , from discrimen (genit. 
discrtromis) = n sepamtion, a mark of distinc- 
tion.] [Discriminate.] That mayor cao be 
distinguished or discriminated, 

*dis-crim' m al, s. \ Lat. d terminal is, from 
discrimen.) A "term applied in palmistry to 
the line marking the separation between the 
hand and the ariu ; called also Uie Dragon’a- 
tail. 

dis-crim’-In-ant, s. [Lat. discriminans, pr. 
par. of discriinino.) 

Math.: 'lhc cliininant of the n partial dif- 
ferentials of any homogeneous funettoo of n 
variables. [Eliminant.J 

dis crim'-in-atc, v.t. i. [Lat. discriminar 
tus, pa. par. of discrimino r= to separate, to 
distinguish, from discrimen (genii, discrinu/iis) 
= a separation, a mark of distinction : dis = 
away, apait, and cerno = to separate, to de- 
cide.] [Discern.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To distinguish, to mark or observe the 
dillcrcnce or distinction between. 

* 2. To aeleel or pick out ; to choose. 

" That discriminating mercy, to which alone you 
owe your exemption from miseries.’— Hoyle. 

* 3. To aeparate from others ; to set oo one 
side. 

“To discriminate the goata from the sheep."— Har- 
row: Sermons, vol 1., ser. 20. 

4. To distinguish by marka of difference ; to 
make a difference between. 

"The Almighty Maker baa throughout 
Discriminated each frmn each." 

(Jowper : Task , Iv. "JM, 70S. 

B. Intrans. : To mark, discern, or note the 
difference between things ; to make a distinc- 
tion or diffe.retice. 

“ At length mankind 

Had reached the sinewy firmness of their yootb 
And could dfa-riminute and argue well." 

Courpcr t Task, *. 287-89. 

If For the difference between to discriminate 
and to distinguish , see Distinguish. 

* dis-crim -ln-ate, a. [Lat. discriminative, 
pa. par. of discrimino.) Distinguished, dis- 
tinctive, distinct ; having the difference 
marked. 

“ Oysters and cockles, and muscles, which move not, 
have no discriminate sex.”— Bacon: Sataral History. 

dis-crim'-in-a-ted, pa. par. or a. [Discri- 
minate, v.] 

* dis-crlm -in ate-ly, adv. [Eng. discri- 
minate: -ly.] in a discriminating manoer ; 
with discrimination, distinctly. 

“Hl« conception of an Elegy h« has In thlB Prefaco 
very judiciomdy and discriminateiy explained."— 
Johnson : Lives of the Poets ; Shcnstone. 

* dis-crim'-in-ate-ness, 5. [Eng. discrim- 
inate; -ness.] fristiuctoess, distinctiveness; 
marked difference. 

dis-crlm'-m-at-Ing, pr. par., a. t ks . [Dis- 
criminate, v.) 

A. Aspr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Serving to discriminate or dialinguisb ; 
distinguishing, distinctive. 

“ Souls have uo discriminating hue." 

Cowper: Charity. 202. 

2. Distinguishing or noting with marks of 
difference or distinction. 

3. Having the faculty of discrimination ; 
able to discriminate. 

C. As subs!. : The act or power of distin- 
guishing; discrimination. 

dis crim' in-at-mg-1^ adv. [Eng. dis- 
criminating ; -ly.\ In adiscriminating manner; 
with discrimination or judgment. 

" Very nicely and discriminatingly dresaed."— l Yhtt- 
ney: Real Polks, ch. xiiL 

dis-crim m-a' tlon. s. [Low Lat. discrimi- 

natio, trora distriwiaafw-s.] 
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1. The net of distinguishing or discrimi- 
nating between two or more things. 

" A satire kIiuuUI make 5 tint* discrimination between 
tho**3 tlmt »ue, mill those who ivre uot. the i>rojKT 
objects uf It ' — Adduon . Spec tutor. 

2. TJie power or faculty of discriminating 
or distinguishing critically between diltercnt 
tilings ; discernment, penetiution, judgment. 

* 3. That which discriminates, distinguishes, 
or serves as a mark of note or distinction ; a 
distinctive or discriminative mark or feature. 

“Hive each (nifty Its ileiionuuatlim. distinction, and 
discri initial ion." — Hull; Contempt,, Vul. 1. ; Of lleUgwn^ 

4. The state of being discriminated, dis- 
tinguished, or distinct. 

“Not attending sufficiently to this discrimination 
of tLe iHfl'creiit styles of ji.iiutiitj; Mr J. Ueynold* : 
Due, in, 

* 5. A quarrel, recrimination. 

’•Reproaches and all sort* of unkind dlscrlmiiuitions 
succeeded. Uacket : Life of Williams. l 16. { At etc *. ) 

II For the difference between discrimination 
and discernment, see Discernment. 

dis-crim In-a-tive.a. (Eng. discriminate); 
- ive .] 

1, Serving to distinguish or make distinct ; 
distinguishing, distinctive, characteristic. 

“These discriminative lnul^es have ns great a rate 
set ujkiu them.* — II nil ; Contempt., voL J. ; Of Bel Ig ion, 

2. Discriminating ; observing distinctions 
or diiferences. 

“ D'ucrxminntive Providence knew liefore the nature 
and course of all things." — More; Antidote against 
Atheism. 

• dis^rim -In-a-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. dis- 
criminative ; -ly. j In a discriminating manner ; 
with discrimination. 

“Worthily and ditcvimlnatively used." — Mede : 
Diatribe, p. 62. 

dls crim In-a-tor, s. [Lat.] One who dis- 
criminates. 

• dlfl-crim -in-a* tor-y, a. Eng. discrimina- 
tor; -y.] Discriiuinating, discriminative. 

• dis crim -In-ous, a. [Low Lat. discrim- 
inayus. from Lat. discrimen (gen it. discrim- 
inis).] Daogeroas, hazardous, critical. 

“Any kind of spitting hlood imports a very dis- 
eriminous Btate ." — Harvey : On Consumption, 

• dis-cri ve, v.t. [Describe.] To describe ; 
to narrate. 

“The battelli. and the man l will dtscriue." 

Douglas : Virgil, xllL & 

• dis~cr<Jwn’, v.t. [Pref. dis, and English 
crown (q.v.).J To divest or deprive of a 
crown. 

•' The chief 

Been. royal still, though with her head discrown'd." 

Byron : Childe Harold, iv 167. 

• dis-crtfxfcn ed, pa. par. or a. [Discrown.] 

dis -cr owrn’ iirg, pr. par., a , & s . [Dis- 
crown.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£ particip. itdj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of stripping or de- 
priving of a crown. 

• dIs-cru-91-ate, v.t. [Lat. discruciatus , 
pa. par. of discntcio : dis (iotens.), and erncio 
— to torture ; crux (gen it. cruets) = a cross.] 
To torture, to pain exceedingly. 

“ Ditcruciate a man in deep dletresse." 

Derrick: Besperidc *, p. 257. 

• dis -crn'-^i-at-ing, a. [Discrcciate.] 
Torturing, exceedingly painful, excruciating. 

"To single hearts doubling t. discruciating. — 
Browne Christian Morality, it. 22. 

discs, $. pL [Disc.] 

•dls-cu' bl-tdr- y. a. [Low Lat. discubitorius , 
from Lat. discambo = to lie down.] Fitted or 
intended for the posture of leaning or re- 
clining. 

"That custom, by degrees, changed their cublculary 
i^co diicubitory:'~Brown« Vulgar Bi-roars, 
me v.. ch. vL 

• dis-cul'-pate, v.t, [Low Lat. disculpo , from 
Lat. dis = away, apart, ami culpatus, pa. par, 
of culpa = to blame ; cidpa = a fault, blame ; 
Ft. disculptr , Sp. disetdpar, ItaL diseotyxrrr.] 
To iifce from blame or fault, to exculpate, to 
excuse. 

" My dlscutfMitlng him from the charge of fear would 
awaken, lu emne of you, a suspicion of a less rtefeu- 
slhie motive for that retreat. '— Ashton : Past Sormon 
(I75»J, 8c/. p. H4. 

• dls-cul -pat-ed. pa. par. or a. [Discuu- 
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* dis-cul pat irig, pr. j>ar., a., & s. [Dis- 

CULPATE,] 

A- & B. As ] rr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (t*ee 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : Tim net uf exculpating or 
excusing ; dissipation. 

* dis cul pa tion, s. [Fr.] The act of ex- 
culpating or excusing ; exculpation. 

" Formed u)»on a plan of iiiKilogy mid disculpalion .” — 
Burke , The Present Discontents. 

* dis -cul'-pa tor y, a. [l’ref. dis, and Eng. 
culpatory (q.v.).j Tending to exculpate or 
excuse. 

* dis^cum -bcn-cy, s. (Lat. discumbens, pr. 
par. of discinnho = to lie down.] The act or 
practice of recliniugat meals, after the fashion 
of the ancients. 

"The Greeks and Romans used the cuntom of dis- 
ctimhrncy at meals.*'— Browne • Vulgar Errourt, bk. 
v., ch. v. 

* dis cum ber, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
cumber (q.v.).j To free from any encum- 
brance or impediment ; to disencumber, to 
disburden. 

" His limbs dltcumbers of the clinging veal. 

And binds the oucml cincture round his breast." 

Poj/c. ilomers Odyssey, V. 474, 476. 

* dls-cure (1), v.t. [Discover.] 

1. To disclose, to reveal. 

" The plaiue t ninth vuto me dUrnsre.” 

Lydgate : Btoric of Thebes, pt it 

2. To watch closely. 

** We gif Mesa* pus. the yelti* to discure. * 

Douglas : VirgU, 280. 15. 

* dis -CU’re (2), V.t. [Pref. dis, and Eug. cure 
(q.v.).] To free from a care, duty, office, or 
charge. 

"Some beueflee* have actual or habitual cure of 
souls; others have cure habitually, and are di vured 
actually - others neither actually nor habitually, hut 
utterly discured.’—Dr. Tooker ; Eabriek of the Church 
(1604), p. 35, 

* dis-cur -rent (1). a. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
current, a. (q.v.)] Not current, not in use. 

" Discurrent in all cat bolides' countries. "Sir E 
Sandy t State of Reitgtoru 

* dis-cur -rent (2), a. [Lat. discurrens, pr. 
par. of discurro = to run about : dis = away, 
apart, and curro = to rim.] Wandering, run- 
ning here and there. (Coles.) 

* dis-cur sa tion, s. [Lat. discursatio, from 
disevrso — to run bither and thither.] A 
running about from place to place. 

“ Making long discursations to learn strange tongue*. " 
— Gaule Mag-Astro-Mantix, ix 5S. 

* dis-cur Sion, s. [Lat. disettrsio, from dis- 
curro = to run apart, or in different ways : 
dis — away, apart, and curro — to run.] 

L Lit. : A running ahoat. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. A wandering or rambling ; a passing from 
one subject to another. 

" Turning the ducurmrtof his judgment from things 
ahroad to those that are within tumoelf. "—Holland ; 
Z’JuCarcA. p. 109. 

2. A rambling or desultory talk or writing ; 
diffuse treatment of a suhject 

“ Because the word discourse is commonly taken for 
the coherence and consequeuce of words. I will, to 
avoid equivocation, coll it discursion.” -Hobbes. 

3. The act of discoursing or reasoning ; a 
discourse. 

* dis cur sist, s. [Lat discurs(us), pa. par. 
of discurro, and Eng. suff. -isL] A discoiu ser. 
an arguer, a disputer. 

“ Great discursists were apt to intrigue affaire.*— A. 
Addison ; West Barbary (1671). (Pref.j 

dis-cur'“Sive, a. [Fr. discursif, from Lat. 
discursus, pa. par. of discurro.] 

* 1. PassiDg from one subject to another; 
wandering. 

" The natural and discursive motion of the spirits.*— 
Bacon. 

2. Rambling, desultory, unconnected. 

fl Into these discursive notices we have allowed our- 
telve-s to enter ' —De Qainccy. 

3. Reasoning, rational, argumentative (some- 
times written discoursn'e, q.v.). 

" Rational and discursive methods are only fit to be 
made use of upon philosophers.' — Atterbury : Sermons. 
voL liL. 5 8. 

* dis-cur -sxvo ly, odv. [Eng, discursive; 
Ay.) By process of reasoning or argument; 
argu men hit ively. 

“We do disrursire'y, and l*y way of ratiocination, 
deduce oae thiag from another."— B ale: Origin of 
Mankind, ix 22. 
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dis-cur^-sive ness, 5. [Eng. discursive; 
-ness.] The process of reasuumg or argu- 
ment. 

" The exercUeof our mind, in rational discursiveness 
nlxmt tiling, lu que»t of truth. — Burrow . Sermons, 
No. S. 

* dis cur sor y, «. [Lit. disairsor, ami Eng. 
adj. still. - #/, ] Having the nature of reasoning 
or argument; jatioual, argnmentative. 

*'. . . textoate (iutcrchan^ci) j with dlscursorie.”— 
Bp. Ball : Works, vuL l. (Dedlc ). 

* dis-cur sus, s. [Lat.] A discourse, reason- 
ing, argument, treatise. 

dis cus, s. [l^it., from Gr. StVico? (diskos) = 
a quoit.j 

1. A quoit; a flat, spherical pace of [ron, 
stone, Are., used by the aucieuts to throw as a 
qtlOlt. [Dlfsi.oUOLUS.J 

2. A disc (q.v.). 

dls-cuss , v.t. & i. [Lit. discussus, pa. par. of 
discut to — to shake asunder : dis — away, 
apart, and giuitio = to shake ; Fr. aiscuter ; 
bp. discutir ; ltal. discutere.] 

A- Transitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To break up, to dissolve (of material 
things ). 

“ My bottom rubbed with a pomade to discuss pim- 
plea."— JV ki Humbler, No. V». 

* 2. To break up, to destroy, to dissolve (of 
immaterial things). 

"Many art. were used to discuss the be ginning . qf 
new *ff«;LioU."- Wot ton: lielsy. Wotlon. 

* 3. To dispel, to drive away. 

“When the night wo. discussed away .**— Chaucxr ; 
Boethius, bk. L 

* 4. To lay or put aside, to shake oft 

" All reg:ml of .home .he hod diinut," 

Spenser; F. IIL L tf. 

* 5. To examine into, to investigate. 

" Crist . . . aal lu dume sitte and discusse alle 
iLyug.* Bum pole : Broke qf Conscience, 6,247. 

6, To debate, to consider or examiue by 
arguments verbally ; to argue or dispute upon. 

“The Common, had begun to discuss a momeutou. 
qneaUou. **— Macaulay ; Bat. Eng., ch. xL 

* 7. To sj>eak out, to declare, to explain, to 
tell. 

" Discuss the xmie in French to him. ' — Shakesp. ; 
Henry V., iv. 4. 

8. To try or consume by eating or dri nking ; 
as, to discuss a fowl, ic. (C oUoq.) 

• * 9. To finish off. 

"This troublesome business may be discussed."—. 
Smollett : Humphrey Clinker, L 177. 

IL Scots Law : 

1. To proceed agaiost a debtor under any 
obligatiou before proceeding against his surety 
or sureties, in a case where the parties are 
uot bound jointly aud severally. 

2- To proceed against an heir for any debt 
due by his ancestors in respect of the subject 
inherited, before proceeding against any of 
the other heirs. 

B. Intransitive: 

* 1. To shake, to destroy, to break to pieces. 

"Consider the threefold effect of Jnpiter's trisulk, 
to hum, discuss, and Cerebrate . Bro wne : Vulgar 
Errourt. 

2. To debate, to coosider; to examine by 
arguweot and reasoning. 

% Crabb thus discriiuioates between to dis- 
cuss and to examine : “ DUcussion is altogether 
carried on by verbal and pei-soual communi- 
cation ; examination proceeds by reading, re- 
flection, and observation ; we ofteo examine 
therefore by disca&a'ou, which is properly one 
uiode of examination : a discussion is always 
carried on by two or more persons ; an erorui- 
Tialion may be carried on by one only ; politics 
are a frequent, though not always a pleasant 
subject of discussion in social meetings : com- 
plicated questions cannot be too thoroughly 
examined; discussion serves for amusement 
rather than for any solid purpose ; the cause 
of truth seldom derives any immediate benefit 
from it, although the minds of men may be- 
come invigorate* t by a collision of sentimeot: 
exaTTiiimfion is of great practical utility in the 
direction of our conduct: all decisions must 
l>e partial, unjust, or imprudent, which are 
made without previous examinat ion/' (CraM ? : 
Eng. Synon.) 

dls-cussed , pa. par. or o. [Discuss.] 

dis-ciiss'-cr, s. [Eng. discuss; -er .] One 
who discusses, debates, or argues a question. 

pme, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 

Syrian, se, ce = ©. ey — a. qu — kw. 
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ilfl CU99 -ins, * dis- CUSS inag, pr. par., 

a., & s. [Discuss.] 

A. V B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
tlie verb). 

C. vis subst. : The ant of debating, examin- 
ing. or arguing a question. 

*'Hla Ufl ig« was to commit the discussing of causes 
privately to certain per»oU9 learned in the laws."— 
Aytijfe: Parer gon. 

dis eus -slon. [or dis-cush'n), [Lat. dis- 
enssio, from Aiscossu*, pa. par. of discut io ; Fr. 
discussion ; S r p. Ulscusion ; Ital. discussione .] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : The act of breaking, ^solving, or 
dissipating ; as, a tumour, <5rc. 

2. Fig. : The act of dismissing, debating, or 
arguing a point; the agitation or ventilation 
of a question or subject; debate, argument. 

"There la reason to believe that eonie acrimonious 
discussion took place." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., cb. xvl. 

II. Technically : 

1. Law : The proceeding against a principal 
debtor before proceeding against his surety or 
«u reties, or against an heir for a debt due by 
his ancestor in respect of the subject inherited 
before proceeding against the other heirs. 

2. Surg. : (See extract). 

" Disc us non or resolution Is nothing else hat hreath- 
Ing out the humours by insensible transpiration. 
Huematt : Surgery. 

t dls-ciis' sion-al, a. [Eog. discussion; -a!.] 
Of or pertaining "to discussion ; made iu dis- 
cussion. 

"The disctutlonal remarks made in hb paper on 
ferromanganese."— Mr. Gautier's Speech at Iron and 
Steel Institute, in Timet, April 3, 1876. 

# dis cits'- SI ve, a. & s. [Fr. discussif, from 
Lat discussus, pa. par. of disevtia.] 

A. As adjective: 

1, Lit. : Having the power or quality of dis- 
cussing, resolving, or breaking up tumours or 
other coagulated matter ; discutient. 

" It is astrlngeut, biting, disenssive, and drying.’’— 
Holland: Plinie, hk. xxxl., ch. ix. 

2. Fig. : Having the power or tending to 
resolve or dissipate doubts ; determining, 
decisive, conclusive. 

"To resolve all its doubts by a kind of peremptory 
and disc us five voice." — Hopkint: Sermons, No. 13. 

B. As subst. : A medicine or preparation 
which has the power or quality of discussing, 
resolving, or breaking up tumours or other 
coagulated matter ; a discutient. 

dls-cust', pa. par. or a. [Discuss.) 

* dis'-cu’-ti ent (or tient as shent), a. & s. 

[Lat. discutiens , pr. par. of dwcufio = to 
scatter.] 

A. As adj. : Having the power or quality of 
discussing or dissipating morbid or coagulated 
matter ; disenssive. 

" I then made the fomentation more discutient by 
the addition of salt aud sulphur’ — Wiseman: Surgery, 
bk. i.. ch. vii. 

B. As subst.: A medicine or preparation 
which has the power or quality of discussing 
or dissipating morbid or coagulated matter ; a 
discursive. 

" Make yonr handages more strict, and foment with 
dlscutients.’' — Wise man : Surgery, bk. vii.. cb. L 

•dis-ciis-tomed, a. [Pref. dis , and Eng. 
e ustomed (q.v.).] Unaccustomed. 

" With artless ease from my disenstom'd quill.” 
Sylvester: The Arke, il. 

dis da in, * de-deyn, • des dain, * dis- 
deyne, ' dis deign, v.t. & i. [O Fr. ties- 
dein , desdaing ; Prov. desdeing: Fr. dedain ; 
Sp. desdeho; Port, desdem ; Ital. disdegno: 
from O. Fr. desdeqner ; Prov. desdegvar ; Sp. 
desdcflar; Ital. disdegnare ; Fr. dblaigner = 
to disdain : O. Fr. des — Lat. dis = away, apart, 
and O. Fr. degner — Lat. dignnr = to think 
worthy ; dignus = worthy. 1 [Deign,] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To think or look upon as unworthy of 
notice ; to consider worthless ; to scorn, to 
despise, to contemn ; to feel an utter con- 
tempt or scorn for. 

“And when the Philistine looked about and saw 
David, he disdained him."— 1 Sam. xvti. 42. 

2. To reject, refuse, or despise as unworthy 
of oneself. 

" Those that did what she disdained to do* 

Waller : Death of Lady Rich. 

*3. To fill wilh scorn or contempt. (Sir 
P. Sidney; A rcudia, iv.) 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To think or look upon anything as un- 


worthy of oneself; to acorn ; to refuse with 
scorn or indignation. 

" A generous spirit would have disdained to Insult a 
party which could uot reply." — Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., 

* 2. To be indignant ; to be filled or moved 
with indignation, anger, or scorn. 

"The princU uf preatiaand scrihis . . . dedeyneden.’ 
— Wyvhjfe : Matt. xxl. IX 

^1 For the difference between to disdain aud 
to contemn, see Contemn. 

dis da in, * de dayn, * de deyn, ’ dis 
deln. "dis da no, * dis deine, * dis 
deign O t s. [Disdain, v.] 

1. A feeling of utter contempt, combined 
with haughtiness and indignation ; contempt, 
scorn. 

" A mingled expression of voluptuousness and dis- 
dain in his eye and on bis lip. — Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. Iv. 

* 2. Indignation, anger. 

" Disci plls seeynge hadden dedeyn.”— Wycliffe : 
Matt, xx Vi. 8. 

* ’A. The state of being disdained, scorued, 
or despised ; shame, disgrace, ignominy. 

” Thy kinsmen hang tlielr heads at this disdain." 

Shakesp. - Rape of Cucrece, S21. 

* 4. That which is disdained or is worthy of 
disdain. 

** Most Iothsome, filthy, foule. ami full of vile dis- 
daine." Spenser: F. Q., I. 1. 14. 


dis da ined, jui. par. or a. [Disdain, v.] 

A As pa. pur. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Despised, contemned, scorned. 

* 2. Disdainful. 

” Reject the leering and disdained contempt 
Of thi# proud king.” 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV,, i. 3. 

dls-da in cr, s. [Eng. disdain ; - er .) One 
who disdains, contemns, or scorns. 


dis dain ful, * dls-da in-full, a. [Eng 

disilain; ful(l ).] 

1. Full of disdain, contempt, or scorn ; con- 
temptuous, scornful, haughty. 

" Marched against the most renowned hattalions of 
Europe with disdainful confidence." — Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. L 

* 2. Disdaining, scorning, rejecting, or re- 
fusing with disdain. 

"The queen is obstiuate. 

Stubborn to justice, apt f accuse it, aud 
Disdainful to be tried by 't" 

S mkexp. : Henry VIII., IL 4. 

dls-da in-fully, dis dein ful ly, adv. 
[Eng. disdainful ; -ly.] In a disdainful, scorn- 
ful, or contemptuous manner ; scornfully, 
haughtily ; with disdain or contempt. 

*' Then, from those lulling fits of vain delight 
Uproused by recollected injury, railed 
At their false ways disdainfully." 

Wordsioorth : Excursion , hk. vfL 

t dis-da in- fill ness, dis deign-ful- 
nesse, s. [Eng. disdainful ; -ness.) The 
quality of being disdainful ; disdain, scorn, 
contempt. 

*’ Shall the blond of her that lovea me then 
Be sacrificed to her disdain fulness t” 

Daniel: Pastim of a Distressed Man, pt li. 

disdaining, pr. par., a.,&s. [Disdain, v.] 

A. it B. As pr. par. «fc pnvticip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. Ac subst, : The act or state of despising, 
scorning, or feeling disdain lor. 

"Say her disdaining* justly must be graced 
With name of chaat.” 

Donne : Dialogue with Sir H. Wofton. 

* dis-da in ish, a. [Eng disdain; -isk.] Dis- 
dainful, scornful, contemptuous. 

* dis-da in ish ly, adv. [Eng. disdainish ; 
-ly.] Disdainfully, scornfully. 

” Not ouer sad and sorrowful, or dUdninishly."— 
Vives: Inst rue', of a Christian Woman, bk. i., ch. xil. 

* dis-da in oils, * des dayn ous, * dis- 
dein^ous, a. [O. Fr. desdaineux; FT. dc- 
duignettr ; Prov. drsdmhns : Sp. desdeHoso; 
Pori, drsdenhoso ; Ital. disdegnoso.] 

1. Disdainful, scornful. 

"To ©tat a disdain ous and greuovis loke vpou Gisii> 
pus."— Flyot : Gnverruiur, bk. li., ch. xii. 

2. Unworthy, disgraceful. 

" Out of disitaynoui prison hut a life." 

Chancer - Trail us, iL 1,216. 

* dis-da in-ous ly, dis da yn ous-lye, 

adv. [Eng. disdainous; -ly.] Disdainfully, 
scornfully. 

** Rememhre how d’lsdaynaustyp and lothsomly they 
are plejifled wytli gyftes,"— Rule : Apoloqu (Pref ). 


* dis de'-I-fy, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. deify 
(q.v.).J To deprive of or deny the Deity or 
Godhead of. 

"These are not only guilty of dxsdeifying him."— 
Fettham: Letters, No. xvu. 

dis di' -a -clast, s. [Gr. fit? (dis) — twice, and 
StaKAouti (diukluo) = to break in twain.) 

Anat. : The name given by Hnn-kc to aa 
aggregation of minute double refracting par- 
ticles assumed by him to exist in muscular 
fibre. In the opinion of Quaiu it is by no 
means proved that the molecules which in 
such cases produce double refraction differ 
from the ordinary ones of which muscle is 
composed. 

dis di -ar clas'- tic, a. [Eng. disdiaclast (q.v.). 
and sulV. -ie.] 

Auat. : Pertaining to Disdiaclnsts (q.v.), 

dis di a^pa -§on, s. [Gr. (dis) = twice, 
twofold, and Eng. diapason (q.v.).] 

Music: An interval of two octaves, a fif- 
teenth. It is also written Bisdinpasoa 
(Stainer <£ Barrett.) 

(1) Disiliapason diapente : 

Music : A concord in a sextuple ratio of 1 : 6. 

(2) DLsdiapason semi-diapente : 

Music : A compound concord in the pro- 
portion of 16 : 3 

(3) Disdiojxtson ditone : 

Music: A compound consonance ia the pro- 
portion of 10 : 2. 

(4) Disdiapason semi-ditonc : 

Music : A compound concord in the pro- 
portion of 24 : 5. 

* dis-do'-ing, a. [Pref. dis, aad Eng. doing.] 
Not thriving. 

dis ea'^e, "dis-eese, *dis ese, "diss-ese, 
dys-ese, s. [O. Fr. desaise = a sickness, 
disease : O. Fr. des = Lat. dis = away, apart, 
aud O. FT. aise = ease ; Ital. disagio.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* ]. Originally general in its meaning. The 
opposite of ease ; discomfort, distress ; want 
or absence of ease. 

"Wo to hem that ben with child, and nurishen In 
tho dales, for a great ditese [Gr. avdyto) ( anangke ), 
Vulg. pressura mngna. Auth, Eng. Vera, distress J 
eclial be on the erthe, and wmthe to this peple."— 
Wycliffe : Luke xxl, 23. 

* 2. Trouble, disturbance, disquiet. 

" He are red dysese and strif lu holy chircha."— 
Treviso, V. 9S 

3. lu the same sense as II. 

"Then wasteful forth 
Walks the dire power of pestilent disease.’' 

Thomson . Summer, 1.034. I.03&. 

4. Any disorder or morbid condition, habit, 
or use, moral, social, political, &c. 

* 5. Contention, warfare. 

•’ Of this dissesr gret hettie past 
To this Liigate at the hwt 

Wyntown, vii, lx. 169. 

II. Technically: 

1. Animal Phys. : Any alteration of the normal 
vital processes of tlie body under the influence 
of some unoatural or hurtful condition, called 
the morbific cause. If accompanied by change 
of structure, it is called organic or structural ; 
if not, it is said to be functional. The history 
of disease includes: (1) Symptomatology, or 
seineiology, the morbid phenomena or symp- 
toms ; (2) etiology, or causes of disease, the 
specific agents or causes generating or pro- 
ducing disease : (3) the special locality or seat 
of structural disease ; (4) the nature and ex- 
tent of morbid alterations, or lesions, or the 
stamps, anatomical signs, or evidence of its 
existence, in connection with its symptoms, 
causes, and course during life — morbid 
anatomy ; and (5) morbid histology, or the 
elementary constituents of disease-products. 
There are usually three periods : d-velopmeut, 
expression, and a series of intervals either 
tending to improvement, or continued condi- 
tions of ill-health, according usually as the 
disease ia of tlie acute or ot tlie chronic form. 
The form of disease may be neurotic, dynamic, 
adynamic, constitutional, malignant, heredi- 
tary, cutaneous, Ac. The usual tendency of 
disease, from the vis medicatnx natures, is to- 
wards recovery. 

2. Veget. : Plants suffer from diseases. These 
are of various kinds. 

(1) Secretional diseases, in which cellulose 
is transformed into gum resir., or manna. 
The effect, is produced by over-action of normal 
functions. 


boil, bo^; poiit, jiSvtrl; cat, 5ell, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, c^ist. ph = f. 
-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shun; -tion, -§ion = zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, &c. = b§l, d$L 
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(2) Diseases of decomposition, ns gangrene 
or cniikor. These are processes of decay in 
which cellulose is transformed into a muddy 
fluid, a brown powder, or a carbonaceous mass. 

(3) Diseases produced by fungi and other 
vegetable parasites. 

(4) Disenaea produced by the attacks of in- 
serts or other animals. (Thome.) 

*3 For the difference between disease and 
disorder, see Disorder. 

•di$ ea se, * dis eese, * dis esc, * dls- 
esen, * dys ease, v.t. [O. Fr. desaisir : 
Prov. dezaisir ; Itul. disag id re, from O. Fr. 
desaise = disease (q. v.).j 

1. Originally In the general Reuse, to deprive 
of case or comfort ; to distress, to trouble, to 
annoy. 

•*Thy daughter 1 b dend ; why diseasest thou [Or. 
ffKV AA«l< (Mvi Ur is ) : Auth. Vcr. troublctt] the master 
*uy further ? "—Tit mi'll* : Mark v. 86. 

2. To trouble, to disturb. 

** She will hut disease our better mirth-**— Shakesp. r 
Corlotanus, 1. 8. 

3. To pain, to cause suffering to. 

’•Although grant light >>e insufferable to our eyes, yet 

the highest degree of darkness do«« not at all disease 
them. '—Locke. 

4. To disturb, or awaken. 

•* Many that would have gone that way bo much 
loved him that they were loth to disease him. but 
went auother way .” — A rmin : Mad of Hinnies (1608.) 

dl? -eas'ed, a. [Fng. disease ) ; - td .) 

* 1. Troubled, annoyed, deprived of ease or 
comfort ; ill at ease. 

“For pltty of hts dame, whom ehe saw so dfifwi* 
Spenser ■ F g. t VI. Ill 80 . 

2. Suffering from or afflicted with any 
disease ; having the vital functions deranged ; 
Bick, disordered. 

“The diseased have ye not etrengthened. * — Ezck, 
xxxir. 4. 

* diseas'-ed-ness, s. [Eng. diseased ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being diseased ; 
sickness. 

•• This Is a restoration to some former etate : not thnt 
etateof iudigeucy and diseasedness."— Bumei : Theory 
of the Earth. 

* das-ea'^eful, • dis-esoful, a. [Eng. 

disease ; ful(l).j 

1. Full of trouble, care, or discomfort. 

2. Troublesome, annoying. 

•‘Disgraceful to the king, aud ditenseful to the 
people. — flocon Charge at the Sets, of the Verge, 

3. Full of or causing disease. 

•• This great hospital, this sick, this Aiseaseful 
world." — Donne ; Devotions (1625), p. 275. 

* di^-ea'^e-ful-ness, $. [Eng. diseaseful; 
-n&*.] Discomfort, uneasiness, annoyance. 

•• The same consideration made them attend nil 
diseaxcfulneis." — Sidney : Arcadia, hk. iiL 

• di£ ea se ment, s. [Pref dis, and Eng. 
easement (q.v.).] Trouble, annoyance, dis- 
comfort, uneasiness. 

•‘The travail, diseasements, and adventures, of going 
thither in person. 1 "—Bacon : Consid. on the Planta- 
tions in Ireland, 

• dls-eas'-Ihg, a. [Eng. disms(e ) ; -in?.] 
Causing trouble, annoyance, discomfort, or 
uneasiness. 

•dis-eas-y, "dis-es-y, *dis-es-ey, a. 
[Eng. 'disese; -y.J Uneasy, troubled. (Wyclif.) 

* dis-edg'ed, a. [Pref. dis , and Eng. edged 
(q.v.).] Deprived of the keenness of appetite, 
Satisfied, satiated. 

•• I grieve mvself 

To think, when thou eha.lt l>e d/srdged by her, 

Whom now thou tir'ston. how thy memory 
Will then be panged by me ** 

Shaketp. : Cymbellne, UL 4. 

• dis-ed'-i*fy, v.t. [ Pref- dis, and Eng. edify 
(q.v.).] To fail of edifying. 

1 dis-el'-der, V.t. Pref. dis, and Eng. elder 
(q.v.).] To deprive of an elder or elders, or of 
the rank of an elder, 

• dis-em-bar'-go, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
embargo (q.v.).] To release or free from au 
embargo. 

" And then tltembargoed Rosa's property. “—An Ex- 
dlcta’or; Ten**. March 15. 1877. 

dis-em barK*, v.t. A i [Fr. dfsemharquer : 
dc3 = Lat. dis — nway, apart, aud embarquer 
= to embark (q.v.).] 

A. Trans. : To cause to land from a ahip ; 
to carry to land, to debark, to put oo shore. 

*'Th<* military stores were disembarked there.*— 
Macaulay; Hat. Eng., ch. vL 


B. Intrans. : To land or come on shore 
from a ahip ; to quit a ship for land. 

“There, disembarking on the green iwa-slde, 

Wo ]aiul our cuttle, midi the «|ioil divide." 

Pope : Ht/mer's odyuey, lx. MO, Ml. 

dfs-em- bar-kn, -tion, $. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. emljarkalum (q.v.).] The art of disem- 
barking, landing, or causing to land from a 
ship. 

“Tourvllle determined to try what effect would bo 
produced by a disembarkatOju.” — Macaulay ; Hist, 
Eng., ch. xvh 

dis cm barked, pet par. ora. [Disembark ] 

dis em bark'-ihg, pr. par., a. A a. [Dis- 
embark.] 

A- A B» -4s pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (Sea 
the verb). 

C. .da subst. : Disembarkation, diaembark- 
ment. 

“To trouble him In bin disembarking."— Ealelgh : 
Hat. of World, bk. v., ch- IIL 

* dis em bark -mont, i. [Fr. dAsembarqufe 
ment.\ The act of disembarking; disem- 
barkation. 

dis cm bir’-rass, v.t. [Fr. desembarrasscr 
= to disentangle : des = Lat. dis = away, 
apart, and embarrasser — to embarrass (q.v.)J 
To free from emharrassment or perpl^ty 1 to 
clear, to free, to extricate. 

“You will have disembarrassed yourself of allw.rt of 
business that luay detain you here.* — Bp. Berkeley : 
Letters, p. 73, 

dis em bar'-rasaed, pa. par. or a. [Dis- 
EMaAnnAss.] 

dis em b&r'-ras sing, pr. par., a.. A s. 

[OlSEMaARRASS.J 

A. A B. -ds pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of freeing from em- 
barrassment, or perplexity, or intricacy ; dis- 
embarrassment. 

dls-cm bar'-rass-ment, s. [Fr. disem- 
barrassment.] The net of disembarrassing, nr 
freeing from embarrassment, perplexity, or 
difficulty ; the state of being disembarrassed. 

* dis-em-bay% V.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
embay (q.v.).J To get out of, to clear the bay 
by navigation. 

“ The fnlr lnnamornta . . . 

Put off from land ; aud now quite disembayed," 

Sherburne : Forsaken Lydia. 

* dis-em-ba'yed, pa. par. or a. [Disem- 

BAY.] 

* dis-em-ba'y-ihg, pr. par., a., A s. [Dis- 

EMRAY.] 

A. A B. Asjtr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or process of navi- 
gating clear of a bay. 

* di -'-em-belT-ish, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng, 
embellish (q.v.).] To deprive or strip of em- 
bellishment. 

* dis-em -bell-isbed, pa. par. or a, [Dis- 
e mb ellis a.] 

* dis-em -bit- ter, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
embitter (q.v.).j To free from bitterness or 
Bcriiuony ; to make sweet and pleasant. 

“Encourage euch innocent amusements as may dis- 
embitter the minds of men. and make them mutually 
rejoice in the same agreeable satisfactions. 1 ’- — Addison . 
Freeholder. 

* dis-em bit'-tered, j>a. par. or a. [Dia- 

EMB1TTER.] 

* dis-em-bo5b'-ure, s. [Pref. dis, and Fr. 
embouchure = a mouth.] The mouth or out- 
let of a river, stream, &c. 

dis-em -bod'-ied, a. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
embodird (q.v.).] 

L Lit. : Deprived or divested of the body. 

•‘The disembodied spirits of the dead." 

Bryant : The Future State. 

II. Figuratively: 

1. Discharged from military incorporation ; 
dishanded. 

* 2. Broken up, dispersed. 

“The water that cmnj>osed this rill. 

Descend mg, dtsrmbodied, and diffused." 

Wordsworth ; Excursion , hk. iiL 

dlS~em-bod'-i-ment, s. [Pref. dis , and 
Eng. embodiment (q.v.).] 

1. The act of disembodying (lit. £Jig.). 


2. The Htate of being disembodied (lit. & 

M)- 

dla-em-bod ~y, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
embody (q.v.).j 

1. Lit. : To deprive or diveat of tlie body 
or of flesh. 

2. Fig. : To discharge from military Incor- 
poration ; to disband. 

dis em bod'-Jr-ing, pr. par., a., & *. IDia- 

EMRODY.] 

A. A B. As pr. par . £ particip. adj. : (.See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The net of divesting of a body ; 
disembodiment. 

* dis-em h6gue,c.t [Sp. desembocar, from 
des = Lilt, dis — away, apart, ami embocar = 
to tuler the mouth ; em = Lat. m — in, arid 
boca = the mouth.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. Lit. : To pour out or discharge Into tko 
ocean, a lake, Ac. ; to vent. 

“ Rivera 

Id ample oceans disembogued or loot." 

lh yden : Ovid. ; MelamorjJiosm IX- 

II. Figuratively : 

L To give vent to, to utter, to declaim. 

“ Methlnk* 1 hear the bellowing demagogue 

Dumb- sounding dcclauuvtiuUB dite n6vgue, m 

Falconer: The Demagogue. 400, 40 L 

2. To force or thrust out. 

“ If I get In adoor*. not the power o* th" countrey. 

Nor all my auut’a curves shell disembogue uie. 

Beuurn. A Flet.: The LiUle Tutef, V. L 

3. To give veat or passage to. 

*‘My poulard 

Shall ditemt/ogue thy «ouL" 

Mustlnger ; Maid of Honour, LL t. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : To discharge, to flow out, to 
be discharged at an outlet, as at the mouth. 

’* Seven- fold falls of disemboguing Nile." 

Dr yden : Uvul ; Meta morphosrs lx. 

2. jVatif. : To p:csa across or out at the 
mouth of a river, a bay, a gulf, Ac. 

“ My ships ride In the bay, 

Ready to dlsembfiyne.” 

Beanm. & Flet : Knight of Malta, L t. 

* dis em-bog'ued, pa. par. or a. [Disem- 
bogue.] 

* dis-em-bdg'ue-ment, «. [Eng. disem- 
bogve; -ment.1 The net of disc-hargiog or 
flowing out at a mouth ; the diacharge of a 
river iuto the sea, a gulf, Ac. 

* dis-cm-bos'-om, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
embosom (q.V.*).J To remove or separate from 
the bosom. 

“ Uninjured from our praise can He escat>e. 

Who, disembosomed irom tire Father, bows 
The heaveu of heavens, t*j kiss tbe distant earth T" 
Voting: Eight Thoughts, ix. J.350-S*. 

* dis-era-bos -orned, pa. par. or a. [Dis- 
embosom.] 

* di8^em-bou9b'-ure, s. IPref. dis, and 
Fr. embouchure — a mouth.] The mouth of a 
river ; the discharge of the waters of a river. 

dis em b(5w'-el, v.t. [Pref. dis, aud Eng. 
embowel (q.v.).]* 

]. To deprive of the bowels ; to take the 
bowels out of, to eviscerate. 

"They are disembowelled hy drawing the Intestines 
and other vixeera out" — Cook : Voyages, voL vi , bk. iiL, 
ch. L 

* 2. To draw or extract from the bowels. 

“So her disembowelled web Arocbue spreads." 

J. Philips : Splendic On tiling. 

*3. To take out or extract the inner j*arts of. 

" Roaring floods and cataracts that sweep 
From disembowelled earth the virgin gold." 

Thomson: Summer, 777. 77A 

dis^m-b(5w'-eUed, pa. par. or a. I Dis- 
embowel.] 

dis em-bcJfr'-el-lIng, }rr. par., a., & *. 
[Disembowel.] 

A. A B. As pr. ;>ar. £ particip. ndj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of taking out the 
bowels of ; evisceration. 

* dts-«m-b6^r'--ered, a. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. embnutcred. * (q.v.).] Removed from or 
deprived of a bower. 

* dis-em-brari-gle, v.t. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. embrangle (q.v.).] To free or clear from 
dispute, squabbling, or wrangling. 

** For God a sake drscmbmngle these matters. “—Bp 
Berkeley : Letters, p. 100. 
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•dis om -broil', v.t. [Pref. dls t anti Eng. 
tmbroU (q.v.).] To free from confusion, 
trouble, or disorder ; to disentangle. 

“The eyatem of hla politicks Is disembroiled."— 
Ad*liion: Whig Examiner, No. 4. 

*dis em-broil'ed, pa. pur. or a. [Disem- 
hhoil.) 

*dis em -broil' mg, pr. par., a., k s. [Dis- 

EMBROIL.) 

A. <fc B. As pr. par. £ particlp. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As svbst. : The act of disentangling or 
freeing from confusion or perplexity. 

* dis-em-bru te, v.t. fPref. dis, and Eng. 
emhrnte (q.v).] To raise from the slate or 
nature of a brute ; to humanize. 

“lie dlsembruted every one except himself.*— B. 
Brookes : Fool of Quality, L 7L {Dncics.) 

* dis-em'-pire, * dis-em'-pyre, v.t [Pref. 
dis, arid Eng. empire (q.v.).] To deprive of 
power or command. 

“Whom this very pope hud both eagerly advanced 
and furiously dtsempyred. "Speed : King John, bk- lx., 
cb. vlll, $ 48. 

•dis em ploy, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
employ (q.v.).] To deprive of or throw out of 
employment ; to discharge or dismiss from 
employment. 

“If personal defai lance he thought reasonable to 
ditemp'ny the whole cal)iug."— tf/i. Taylor: Episeofxicy 
Auerteil. 

•dis-em -plojKed, pa. par . or a. [Disem- 
ploy.) 

* dis em-poV-er, v.t [Pref. dis, and Eog. 
empower (q.v.).]' To deprive of power; to 
divest of strength. 

•dis-Sn-a'-ble, * dis in-a'-ble, v.t [Pref. 
dis, and Eug. enable (q.v.).J 

1. To deprive of power or means ; to dis- 
able, to cripple. 

“The sight of It might disenable me to speak,'— 
State Trials ; Archbp. Laud (1«40). 

2. To render or declare incompetent. 

“An Act of Parliament ditinablmg recusants from 
presenting to church livings.’' — Wood : Athena Oxon. 

* dis en-a’ -bled (bled as beld), pa. par . or 
a, [Disenable.] 


* dls-en ^harin', * dis in-fharm . v.t. 
[Pref. dis; cn verbal prefix, and Eng. charm, 
v. (q.v.).] To free from The influence of a 
charm or enchantment. 

“ Fear of n sin had d l nnc harmed him."— Bp. Taylor: 
Sermons, pt. 1L. ser. 1. 

* dis en-cour ago, v.t. [Pref. dis , and Eng. 
encourage (q.v.) ] To discourage. 

" I will dUcncourage you uo more."— Mad. D'A rblay: 
Mary, vi. 213. (Ihivics.) 

* dis-en-cour'-age ment, ft [Pref. dis, ami 
Eug. encouragement (q.v.).J Discouragement; 
absence of encouragement. 

*■ The great disencouragement of learning."— Wood : 
Athena Oxon. 

* dis-en -crease, * dis-cn-cre'se, s. 

[Pref. dis, and Mid. Eng. encrease. encrese = 
increase.) A decrease, a diminution. 

M Without addicioun 
Or disenercase either more or lesae.' 

Chaucer (?) .* T-.e Black Knight 

* dis-en- ere se, v.t. <fc i. [Disencreabe, s.) 
To decrease, to diminish. 


dis-en-eum'-ber, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eog. 
encumber (q.v.).] 

1. To free or relieve from any incumbrance 
or impediment ; to disburden, to unburden, 
to unload. 

“ As It hoped thereby 
To disencumber Its im* atient wings.' 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. lit 


2. To free from cloga, impediments, or 
fetters of any kind. 

“ 1 have disencumber'd myself from rhyme."— 
Dryden : All for Lore (Pref.). 

3. To free from the burden of a debt; to 
disembarrass. 

“To disencumber himself and his posterity. Anec- 
dotes of Bp. Watson. n. 42. 


dis-en-eum'-bered, pa. par. or a. [Disen- 
cumber.) 


dis-en-cum'-bcr-mg, pr. par., a., k s . [Dis- 
encumber.] 

A. Ai B. As pr. par . £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of freeing or relieving 
from encumbrance, impediments, or clogs; 
diseocumbrauce. 


* dis en a'-bling, * dis-m-a'-blmg, pr. 
par., a., k s. [Disenable.] 

A. k B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As suhst. : The act of depriving of power 
or competence ; disabling. 

* dis-cn-dm'-OUT, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
enamour (q.v.).] To free from the state of 
being enamoured. 

M Ho makes D<m Quixote dtsenameured of Dulcluoa 
del Toboso .” — Shelton : Don Quixote, voL lv„ ch. xviii. 

* dis-en-fha’ined, a. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
enchained (q.v.).] Set free from restraint; 
unrestrained, uncontrolled. 

“Why need I paint. Charmion. the now divneftrifned 
frenzy of mankind?"— E. A. Foe : Liras A Charmion. 

dis-en- 9bant’, t>d. [Fr. dfaenchanter : dts — 
Lat. di<s =■ away, apart, and enchanter = to 
enchant (q.v.).] 

1. To free from enchantment ; to dtsillu- 
•ionize ; to free from the power of fascination. 

“Can all these disenchant me?" 

Massinger ; Unnatural Combat, iv. L 

2. To deprive of the power of enchanting 
or fascinating. 

” No reading or etudy had contributed to disenchant 
the fairy- land around him."— Goldsmith : Bee, No. 2. 

dis-cn-^bant' ed, pa. par. or a. [Disen- 
chant.] 

dis-en- 9 bant'-er, s. [En g. disenchant ; -er.] 
One who or that which disenchants. 

" IHsenehonters of negromancers. dlsTobers of 
gyjeies .”— Oayton : i Votes on Don Quixote, p. 119. 

dis-en- 9 hant'-mg, pr. par., a., k s. [Dis- 
enchant.] 

A, & B. As pr. par . £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst: The act of freeing from en- 
chantment or fascination *, disenchantment. 

dis- enchant* -ment, s. [Fr. dhenchante- 
7 ntnt.) The act of disenchanting ; the atate of 
being disenchanted. 

“ The disenchantment at Dulcluea." — Shelton ; Don 
Quixote, voL It., ch. xxii 


dis-en-eum'-bran9e, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
encumbrance (q.v.).] A state of freedom or 
deliverance from encumbrance, impediment, 
or clog of any kind ; freedom from debt. 

“There are many who make a figure below what 
their fortune or merit entitles them to. out of mere 
choice, and au elegant de»ire of ease and disencunir 
brance." Spectator. 

diS-en-dorV’, V.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. endow 
(q.v.).] To deprive or strip of endowments. 

disen-dovV'-ment, s. Pref. dis, and Eng. 
endowment (q v.).J The act of depriving or 
stripping of endowments. 

" There would be an immediate disendovment of the 
Irish Church.” — O . Barnett Smith: Life of Gladstone, 
ch. xix. 

*[ Disendowment of the Irish Church : 

Political £ Ch. Hist. : [Disestablishment.] 

dis-en-fran'- 9 hl§e, v.t. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. enfranchise (q.v.).] To deprive of the 
rights and privileges of a free citizen ; to dis- 
franchise. 

dis-en-fraji'- 9 bise-ment, s. [Pref. dis, 
and Eng. enfranchisement (q.v.).] The act of 
disenfranchising ; the state of being disen- 
franchised; disfranchisement. 

dts-en-gage, * dis in-gage, v.t. k i. 
[0. Fr. detengagtT : des = Lat. dis = away, 
apart, and engager = to engage, to pledge.) 
[Engage.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To separate or loose from anything with 
which a thing is in union. 

“This boy he kept at hand to disengage 
Garter* and buckles, task for him unfit." 

Thomson : Castle qf Indolence, L 25. 

2. To loosen, to dissolve, to break up. 

“ Our mutual bond of faith and truth 
No time Bhall disengage." 

Cowper : The Doves. 

3. To draw away or withdraw from that to 
which one is attached ; to detach. 

4. To withdraw, to wean, to free, to deliver 
from anything which occopies or engages the 
mind, affections, &c. ; to abstract. 

■ ‘ We should also beforehand disengage onr mind from 

other til ings.”— .* Moral Science, pt. L, ch- L 


5. To disentangle; to clear or free from 
impediments or difficulties. 

*' From civil broil* he did ns ditengagn" 

Waller : On the Death of the Ixird FrotecUtr. 

6. To set free or release from any occupa- 
tion ; to set at liberty ; to free from any 
detention. 

“ Long held, and scarcely disengaged at Inst. 

Cowper : Task, 111. lift. 

7. To set free, release, or liberate from any 
obligation or engagement. 

* B. Intrans. : To withdraw oneself; to aet 
oneself free from ; to abstract one's thoughts 
or affections. 

" Providence gives us notice, by*euslhle declensions, 
tlmt w© may disengage from the world by degree*.'' — 
Collier : On Thought. 

* Crabb thus discriminates between to dis- 
engage, to disentangle, and to extriatte : " Ex- 
tricate, in Latin erfricafaa, from ex ami frica, a 
hair, or noose, signifies to get as it were out 
of a noose. As to engage signifies simply to 
bind, and entangh signifies to bind in an in- 
volved manner, to disentangle is naturally 
applied to matters of greater difficulty and 
peiplexity than to disengage : and ns the terra 
extricate includes the idea of that which 
would hold fast and keep within a tight in- 
volvement, it is employed with respect to 
matters of the greatest possible embarrass- 
ment and intricacy : we may be disengaged 
from an oath, disentangled from pecuniary 
difficulties, extricated from a suit at law : it is 
not right to expect to be disengaged trom all 
the duties which attach to men as members 
of society ; he who enters into disputes about 
contested property oiust not expect to be 
soon disentangled from the law ; when a 
general has committed himself by coming into 
too close a contact with a very superior force, 
he may think himself fortunate if be can 
extricate himself from his awkward situation 
with the loss of half his army.” {Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.). 

dis-en-gag ed, a. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 

engaged (q.v.).] 

1. Separated, disjoined, or set loose from 
anything with which a thing has beeu in 
union ; disentangled, released, detached. 

■* 2. Unattached to any particular side ; dis- 
interested, impartial, indifferent. 

“They are persons disinterested, disengaged, who 
neither gain uor lose by the trial .” — State Trials ; Col. 
Fiennes 11643 ). 

3. Vacant, at leisure, not engaged on any 
particular business or occupation. 

4. Not engaged, secured, or hired for any 
particular object. 

5. Free from or released from any obligation 
or engagement. 

* 6. Easy, careless. [Fr. dtgagt.] 

" Everything he says must be lu a free and disen- 
gaged manner.”— Spectator. 

dis-en-gaff'-ed-ness, s. [Eng. disengaged; 

-ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being disengaged, 
disjoined, detached, or disconnected. 

2. The state of being at leisure or unoccu- 
pied. 

3. A atate of freedom from care or attention. 

dis-en ga'go-mcnt, s. [Eng. disengage ; 
-ment.] 

1. The act or process of disengaging, dis- 
joining, or detaching ; separation. 

(1) LU. : The disengaging or detaching of 
material things one from another. 

(2) Fig. : The disengaging or setting free of 
immaterial things. 

••This disengagement of the spirit from the volup- 
tuous appetites of the flesh.” — Afountagae : Devout* 
Essays, A, tr. 10, $ 1. 

2. The state of being disengaged, disjoined, 
or detached ; separation. 

“A disengagement from earthly trammels ."— Sir W. 
Jones : The Persians, dis. ft. 

3. A etate of vacancy or leisure ; freedom 
from occupation. 

“ Disengagement Is absolutely nacessary to enjoy- 
meut." — Bp. Butler. 

4. A state of freedom or release from obliga- 
tion or engagement. 

dis-en-gag'-mg, pr. par., o., & *. [Die- 

ENOAGE.) 

A. k B. As pr. par . £ particip. adj. : (Sea 
the verb> 

C. subst. : The act of separating; de- 
taching, or releasing ; diseogagemeat 


bSil, Jtffrl; cat, fell, chorus, 9M11, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as* expect, Xenophon, exist, ph - L 
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dlsengaglng-gear. 

Mtuh. : Contrivances by which machines are 
thrown out of connection with their motor, 
by disconnecting the wheels, chains, or bauds 
which drive them. (Clutch, Coupling.] 

* dis en-no blc, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
ennoble (q.v.)] To strip, deprive, or divest 
of anything which ennobles ; to disgrace, to 
render ignoble. 

"Au unworthy liehaviour degrade* and disennoble* 
* mmj In the eye of the world/'— Guardian, No. 187. 

*dis-en-nd bled, pa. par. or a. (Disen* 

noble.] 

* dis en- roll', v.t. TPref. dis, and Eng. 
enroll (q.v.).j To erase or strike out of a roll 
or list. 

“ He will uat ditenroli 
Your name.'* Donne; /’o«nj, p. 164. 

* dis-en-rolTcd, pa. par. or a. [DisENnoLL.] 

* dis-en-rdU'-irig, pr. par., a., & *. (Dis- 
en roll.] 

A. k B. pr. par. £ parlicip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. .dssw&sL .* The act of striking out of a 
roll or list. 

* dis-en san'-l-ty, s. [Pref. dis (intens.), 
and Mid. Eng. ensanity , for insanity (q.v.).J 
Insanity, folly, madness. 

WhAttedloaity and dismsanlty 
la hereamoug you 7" Beaumont & Fletcher. 

* dis -en-sla've, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
enslave (q v.).l To free or deliver from 
slavery or bondage. 

"They expected such au one as should dltmtlnre 
them from the Roman yoke." — South : Sermon*, vol. 
ill., ser, 8. 

dis en tail, v.t. (Lnt. pref. dis , and Eng. 
f?dad.) 

Law ( of an estate ) : To make arrangements 
for putting an end to an entail. 

dls-en-ta iled, pa. par. or a. (Disentail.] 

dis-en-ta'il-ing, pr. par ora, (Disentail.] 

disentailing deed. 

Law : An enrolled assurance barring an 
entail, as provided for by 3 and 4 Win. IV., c. 
74. ( Wharton .) 

dis-en-tan'-gle, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
entangle (q.v.).J 

1. To unravel or free from entanglement ; 
to untwist ; to clear or extricate from a state 
of being interwoven, twisted, or interlaced. 

"They do incessantly strive to duentangle them- 
selves, and get away,"— Boyle. 

2. To set free or disengage from impedi- 
ments, perplexity, or complications ; to dis- 
embarrass. 

"Till they could find some expedient to explicate 
and disentangle themselves out of this labyrinth, they 
made uo advance towards supplying their armies."— 
Clarendon : Hist. Cil’il War. 

3. To disengage, to separate, to liberate. 

"To disentangle our idea of the cause from the 

effect."— Burke; Sublime and Beautiful, 

4. To clear from obscurity, doubt, or con- 
fusion ; to make clear by gettiug rid of 
extraneous matter. 

•* The labour of disentangling their seme from its 
husk of verbiage."— .4 1 h enceum, October 10, 1382. 

If For the difference between to disentangle 
and to disengage, see Disengage. 

dis-en-tari -gled, pa. par. or a. [Disen- 
tangle.] 

dis-eu-tan'-glc-ment, s. (Eng. disentangle ; 
~ment.] Tiie act of disentangling, unravelling, 
clearing, or disengaging. 

dis en-tarig'-lirig, pr. par., a., k s. [Disen- 
tangle. ] 

A. <fe B. As pr. par . £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of unravelling, clear- 
ing, or disengaging ; disentanglement. 

* dis - en - ter', * dis-cn-terre, v.t. [Fr. 
desenterrer.] To disinter, to uubury, to briug 
to light or life. [Disinter.] 

* dis - en- thrall', * dis- en - thral', v.t. 
(Pref. dis, and Eng. enthrall (q.v.).J To set 
free from thraldom, boodage, or servitude ; 
to emancipate. 

“ In straits and in distress. 

Thou didst me disenthral." 

Milton , Translations, Pt. Iv. 


* dis ^n thrall -trig, pr. par., a., it s. [Dis- 
enthrall.] 

A. k B. As jrr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of setting free from 
thraldom ; disenth raiment. 

* dis en thral ment, s. (Pref. dis, ami 
Eng. enthralment.] The act of setting free 
from thraldom, bondage, or servitude ; eman- 
cipation. 

* dis-en throne, * dis in thro ne, v.t. 
[Pref. dis, and Eng. enthrone (q.v.pj To 
remove or depose from aovereiguty ; to de- 
throne. 

’’ To disetdhrone the K lug of heaven, 

We war." Milton : P. /... 1L 229. 230. 

* dis en- thron ed, pa. par. or a. [Diskn- 

T11HONE.] 

* dis en thron'-irig, pr. par., a., it s. (Dis- 

ENTimONE.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ parlicip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of deposing from 
sovereignty. 

* dis-en -ti'-tle, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. rn- 
titlc (q.v.).] To deprive of a title, right, or 
claim. 

" Every ordinary offence does not disentitle a son to 
the love of hu father. "— South : Sermons, vUi. 13*. 

dis-en-ti'-tled, pa. par. or a. [Disentitle.] 

* dis-en-tomb (b silent), v.t. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. entomb (q. v ,).] To take or raise out of a 
tomb, to disinter. 

* dis-en tra il, * di*-en tra yle, *dis- 
ln tra'ile, v.t. IFr. deseutraitkr.] (En- 
trail.] To deprive of the entrails ", to disem- 
bowel, to eviscerate. 

*■ He did bis bowels dislntrailc ” 

SjMTnscr: F. Q.. V. lx. 19. 

* dis-en-tran ^e, v.t. [Pref. dis, aod Eng. 
entrance, v. (q .v.).] To awaken from a trance or 
deep sleep ; to diseucliaut, to disillusionise. 

** Ralph o, by this time disentranccd. " 

Butler: Uudibra 4, l. v. 

* dis-en-tran ^ed, pa. par. or a. [Disen- 
trance.] 

* dis-e n-tran9'-irig, pr. par., a., & s. (Dis- 
entrance.] 

A- k B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj . : (See 
tbe verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of awaking from a 
trance ; disenchantment. 

* dis-en-tra -yle, v.t. (Disentrajl.] 

* dis-en-tra'yled, pa. par. or a. [Disen- 
trayle.] 

* di^-en-twi'ne, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
cntwiiie (q.v.).] To untwine, to untwist; to 
free from the state of beiug twined or twisted. 

** So closely mingling here, that disentirined, 

I cease to love thee when I iyve mankind " 

Byron. Corsair, L 14. 

* dis er got, v.t. [Pref. dis , and EDg. er- 
got (q.v.).] 

Farr : To take out the ergot. (Ash.) 

* dis-ert', a. [Fr. from Lat. disertus = elo- 
quent.] Eloquent. 

•* Mr. A. Wootlou, a very learned and disert man, 
was inhibited to preach.’ — MS. of 1G04, cited by Ward, 
(fresh. Prcrf., p. 39. 

* Hia-firt.-i t.nde, s. [Lat. disertitudo , from 
disertus.] Eloquence, fluency. 

* dis-ert-ly, des ert ly, * dis-sert-ly, 

actv. [Eng. disert ; -fi/. ] Eloqueutly. 

•• He endeavoured it not directly aud desertly, bnt 
under a close aud Ixcrrowed pretext / — Sir 0. Buck: 
History of Richard III. 

* dis-e se, s. & v. [Disease, $. & t\] 

* dl^-e'se-ful, s. [Diseaseful.] 

* dls-cs'-ey, a. (Diseasy.] 

* dls-es’-per-at, a. [Despehate.] In des- 
pair, without hope. 

*• And wost thy selfen outtirly 
Disesperat of alle blya." 

Chaucer . / louse of Fame. lli. 922. 

* dis-es-pey're, v.i. [Fr. desesptrer.) To des- 
pair. 

" A verxay preef . . . that no man disespeyre.” 

Lydgate , Minor Poems, p. 236. 


* dls-es pou $e, V.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
espouse (q.v.).] To put away from the jxjsi- 
tion of a wife ; to divorce. 

*’ Lavlui* diu t/xjused.' Milton : P. L., lx. 17. 

* dis-es-pou^ cd, pa. par. or a. (Dises- 
pouse.] 

dis ^s-poTl^'-uig, pr. par., a., k s [Dis- 

ESPOUSE.J 

A. & B. As ]>r. jxir. £ jxirticip. adj. . (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of putting away from 
the position of a wife ; divorce. 

dis ^s-tab lish, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
establish (q.v.).j 

1. To cause to cease to Iks established ; 
specif, to deprive a church of its couueetion 
with the state. 

"Mr. Gladstone was thus powerfully sustained hr 
the country In bis resolve to disestablish the iil*n 
Church."— «. Barnett BmUh : Life of Gladstone, cb. 
xix. 

* 2. To unsettle ; to break up. 

dis-es-tib lished, pa. par. or a. (Dis- 
establish.] 

dis «s-t&b lish-mcnt, s. [Pref. dis, and 
Eug. establishment (q.v.).j 

1. The act of causing to cease to be estab- 
lished. ; specif, a depriving a church of its 
rights, position, or privilege* as au established 
church, to withdraw a church from its con- 
nection with the state. 

" He objected to disestablishment, because he was In 
favour of the union of Church and State, ""—o;. Barnett 
Smith Life of Oludstoric, eh xix. 

2. The state or eoudiUou of being diseatab- 
liahed. 

II Disestablishment and Discndovment of the 
Irish Church : 

Political £ Ch. Hist. : A bill for the purpose 
described in the heading to this paragraph 
was introduced into the House of Commons 
by Mr. Gladstone ou March 1, 180b. The 
secoud reading was carried on the 24th of 
the same mouth, by 303 to 250 votes, and the 
thud on May 31, by 301 to 247. Tbe til st 
reading took place in the House of Lords on 
the motion of Earl Granville, on June 1, 15G9, 
aud alter several vicissitudes and Some modi- 
fications, accepted by the Commons. The bill 
received tbe royal assent on July 20, 1S09, but 
it was piovided that it should not take elleet 
till Jauuary 1, 1871, which, therefore, is the 
proper date of the disestablish meut of the 
Irish Chinch. 

* dis-es-te em, «. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
esteem, &. (q.v.).] A want of esteem, or high 
regard lor ; disregard, contempt. 

' If the lume of God he propbaned by tbe disesteern 
aud uiif-usayt; uf the things it is udied upon."— Mule: 
Diuirtbv, p. 62. 

* dls-es-teem , v.t. [Fr. desestimer.) (Es- 
teem, v.] 

1. To look upon or regard without esteem ; 
to feel a slight coutenipt for. 

** So glorious now, though once bo difesrermed.” 

Cowper : Charity, 580. 

* 2. To bring into disesteem, disfavour, or 
disrepute ; to tower in estimation, to detract 
from, to depreciate. 

+ dis-es teem ed,pa. par . or a. (Disesteem, 
v.] 

* dis-ea-teem'-er, s. (Eng. disesteem; -er.] 
One who disesteems. 

*• To bee yon a d>sesteemer of those divine tbinga."— 
Boyle . Works, IV. 66. 

+ dis «s-teem -mg, pr.par a., & s. (Dis- 
esteem, v.\ 

A. & B. Js pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: Tbe aet or state of regarding 
with disesteem, coutempt, or dislike. 

* dis-es-ti-ma tion, s. [Pref. dis, and Eug. 
estimation (q.v,).] A regarding with dis- 
esteem ; a want of esteem or high opinion for 
anything ; the state of being in disesteem, 
disrepute, or disfavour. 

"Three kinds of contempt: discsttmation, disap- 
pointment, calumny/ - — Bp. Reynolds : On the Passions, 
ch. xxx. 

* dis-ex'-er-ci^e, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Kng. 
exercise , v. (q.v.).] To cease to exercise or 
use ; to deprive of exercise. 

"By disexrrciiing and blunting onT abilities." — Mil- 
ton : Areopugittat. 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
Syrian, ea, oo = 6 ; ey = a. qu = kw. 


l&te. fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; 
or, wore, wglf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try. 
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* dQfs-fa'me, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. fame 
(q.v.).] Ill reputation; disrepute. 

** What is fame in life hut half di%fume t” 

Tennyson : Merlin A Vivien. 

* dis fa me, v.t. [Defame.] To disgrace, to 
defame. 

'* Where the tii aster had rather dirfame hymaelie lor 
hya teaching."— A scham: Schole-miuter. 

* dis-fan'-^y, v t . [Pref. dis, and Eng. fancy, 
v. (q.v.)] Not to fancy or care for; to have 
no liking or fancy for. 

"Thone are titles that every mnu will apply as he 
lists : the one fco himself and his adherents, the other 
to all other* that he disfa ncuw ."—Hammond: Ser. it 

* dis-f&sh'-ion, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
fashion, (q.v.).] To deform, to deface, to dis- 
figure. 

" It diaflgureth the face . . . and disfathioneth the 
hody."— Sir T. More : Workes, p. 199. 

dls-fa'-v6r,3. [Pref. dis, aud Eng. favour, 
a. (q.v.)] 

1. A feeling of dislike, disapprobation, or 
disesteem ; an unfavourable opinion ; dis- 
countenance. 

** Amonge the people that haue deserved my dis - 
fauoure —Esay (1551), ch. x. 

2. A state of being in disesteem or disrepute ; 
anacceptableness ; disestimation. 

" After his sacrilege he was in disfavour with both." 
—Spehnan. 

3. Aii ungracious, unkind, or disobliging 
act ; a discourtesy. 

" He might dispense favours and disfavours ac- 
cording to his owu election," — Clarendon: Civil War. 

1 . < 9 . 

4. A want or absence of beauty. 

In his (her, £c.) disfavour : To the disad- 
vantage of liim (her, Ac..); with a view to 
bring him (her, Ac.) into disfavour . 

" From a general prepossession in his disfavour.”— 
Tatter: No. 211 

* dis fa'-vor, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng favour, 
v. (q.v.)] To regard or treat with disfavour; 
to discountenance, to withhold or refuse 
favour, support, or approbation to. 

"The other has been disfavoured by all institutions 
of Government ." — Sir W. .Temple : Popular Discon - 
tents. 

* dis-fa’-vor-a-ble, a. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
favourable (q.v.).] Unfavourable, unpropi- 
tious. 

M Manle other personages who . . . tasted fortnoe 
ditfauourable."— Stove : Richard II. (1377). 

* dis fa -vor-a-bly. adv. [Eng. disfavour - 
ab(k); -ly.] Unfavourably*. 

"So disfamnrnbly to our nature ,"— Mountague : 
Devoute Essayes. pt. ii-, tr. 4, § 4. 

* dis-fa'-vored, pa. par . or a. (Disfa- 
vour, v.] 

* dis-fa'-vor-er, s. [Eng. disfavour ; - tr .] 
Ooe who disfavours or discountenances. 

" Had It not been for four great disfavourers of that 
voyage, the eu ter prize bad succeeded. “—jB't com. 

t dis-fa-vor-mg, pr. par., a., & $. [Dis- 
favor, v.\ 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (.See 
the verb). 

C. subst. : The act of regarding or treat- 
ing with disfavour. 

* dis-feat'-iire, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
feature (q.v.).] To deprive of features, to 
disfigure, to deface. 

* dis-fsl'-low-ship, v.t. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. fellowship (q.v.).] To exclude from fel- 
lowship, to refuse intercourse with. 

* dis-fer'-tile. v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. fertile 
(q.v.).] To make barreo. 

“ Whose infectious breath 
Corrupts the air, and earth differ ileth.” 

Sylvester : Vocation , 1,347. 

dis fig u ra tion, s. [Eng. disfigure); 
- aXion .] 

1. The act of disfiguring, defacing, or de- 
forming ; defacement. 

2. The state of being disfigured ; disfigure- 
ment. 

3. That, which disfigures or defaces; a dis- 
figurement, a deformity. 

dis-f ig'-ure, * de-fVg ur, * dis-fyg-our, 
* dys fyg-ure, v.t. [O. Fr. desfigurer, de- 
fi gurer, deffigurer ; Prov., Sp., A Port, des- 
figurar ; Ital. disfigurare, from Lat, dis — 
away, apart, and figure = to fashion, to form ; 
figura — a figure.] 


1. To change to a worse figure or form; to 
impair or apoil the external appearance of ; 
to injure the beauty, symmetry, or propor- 
tions of ; to deface, to delurm. 

M Pale lies my friend, with wounds disfigured o'er." 

Pope : Homer's Iliad, six 209. 

2. To mar, to apoil. 

• 3. To carve, to cut up. 

“ Dt/Sfl/gnre that pecocke." — IV.de Worde: Boke of 
Keruynge, p. L 

U For the difierence between to disfigure 
and to deface, aee Deface. 

# dis-flg- ure, s. [Disfiodre, v.] A disfigure- 
ment, a deformity. 

’* He prayed hir that to no creature 
Sche schulde tellen of his disfigure* 

Chaucer: C. T., 6.540, 6,541. 

dis-f lg'-ured, pa. par. or a. [Disfigure, v .] 

dis -fig'-ure -ment, s. [Eng. disfigure; 
-ment.] 

1. The act of disfiguring, defaciug, or de- 
forming. 

2. The state of being disfigured, defaced, or 
deformed. 

*’ And they, so perfect is their misery. 

Not once perceive their foul disfigurement.’' 

Milton : Comus, 73. 74. 

3. That which disfigures, defaces, or de- 
forms ; a deformity. 

"The disfigurement that travel or sickness has be- 
e towed upon him, ia not thought great by the lady of 
the isle.* Suckling. 

4. A blot. 

" Uncommon expressions ... are a disfigurement 
rather than an em hellish ment"— Hume : Essay xx. 

dis-f lg'-ur er, $. [Eng. disfigure) ; -cr.] 
One who disfigures, defaces, or deforms. 

dis-f lg-UT-ing, pr. par., a., A s. (Dis- 
figure, v.] 

A A B. As pr. par. £ particip . adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of defaciog or deform- 
ing ; disfigurement, 

* dis-flesh', v.t, [Pref. dis, and Eng. fiesh 
(q.v.).] To deprive of or fiee from lies!. ; to 
divest of flesh. 

“ That . . . the fat man dUflesh himself ."— Shelton : 
Don Quixote, voL iv., ch. xxv. 

* dis-flovtr'-ered, * dis-fli^rr ed, a. (Pref. 
dis , and Eng. flowered.] Deprived or stript of 
flowers. 

M Our disfUrwrcd trees, our fields hail-torn. 
Presage us famine " 

Sylvester : Magnificence, 1.233, 1,239. 

* dis-for'-est, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. forest 
(q.v.).] The same as to Disafforest (q.v.). 

"He much ingratiated himself with the couutry 
people by disforesting Meudip ."—Fuller: Worthies; 

Shropshire. 

* dis-for-es-ta tion, * dis for-res ta - 
tion, s. [Eng. disforest ; -afiou.] The throw- 
ing of forest land into cultivatiou ; disafforest- 
ing- 

" The allowance of what dfsforrestation had hereto- 
fore been made." — Daniel : Hist. Eng., p. 167. (Duvies.) 

* dis form i ty, s. [Deformity.] A dis- 
cordance or diversity of form ; variety. 

"Uniformity or disformitv iu comparing together 
the respective figures of bodies."— «8. Clarke. 

disfranchise, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
franchise (q.v.); Fr. d^franchlr ; Ital. dis- 
frauenre.] To deprive of the rights aud privi- 
leges of citizenship ; to withdraw chartered 
rights or immunities from ; specifically, to 
deprive of the suffrage or the right of return- 
ing members to Parliament. 

" Almost all the small boroughs which it was neces- 
sary to di franchise." —Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

dis-fran’chlsed, pa. par . or a. [Disfran- 
chise.] 

dis-ftan'-^hise-ment, s. [Eng. disfran- 
chise ; - ment ] The act of disfranchising ; the 
state or condition of being disfranchised. 

“The only reason which can be assigned for this dij- 
franrhisement.’' — Burke : Letter to Sir H. Langric-tc. 

dis fran chid ing, pr. par., a., & s. Dis- 
franchise 1 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The same as Disfranchise- 
ment (q.v.). 

* dis-fr&nk', v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. frank 
(q.v.).] To aet free from the frank, or 


place in which an animal was confined for 
feeding. 

" Intending to dlsfrank an ©re-growae boare." 
Historic of Albino ± Bellatna (1(138), p. m. (Mares.) 

* dis fraught (gh ailent), v.t. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. fraught (q.v.).] To unfreight, to unload, 
to discharge. 

" Having ditfr aughted and unloaded bU luggage."— 
Nashe : lenten Stupe. 

* dis-fri'-ar, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. friar 
(q.v.).] To strip, deprive, or divest of the 
rank or order of a friar, 

“Over great eeverlty would cause a great number 
to diifriar themselves, and fly to Geneva." — Sir E. 
Sindgn : State of Religion. 

* dis friend' ship, * dis-freind schip, a. 

[Pref. dis, and Eng. friendship (q.v.).] A 
want of friendship ; enmity, disagreement. 

" The disfrcindschlp left out be ressone ol the saidls 
compler.erla a by ding at the defence of his hienee 
authontie."— Acts Jos. VI., 1579 (ed. 1814), p. 164, 

* dis-f iir'-nish, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 

furnish (q.v.).] 

1. To strip, deprive, or divest of equipments, 
apparatus, furniture, Ac. 

"She [found 1 the tower dinfurnished of store* and 
ammunition. " — Strype : Memorials ; Q. Mary (1553). 

2. To strip, to deprive. 

" I am a thing obscure, disfumished of 
AH merit." Massinger : The Picture, liL 6. 

* dis-fur'-mshed, pa. par. or a. [Disfdb- 
nish.] 

* dis-fur'-nish-ihg, pr. par., a., As. (Dis- 

FURNISII.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of stripping of equip- 
ments, apparatus, &c. 

" To the great disfurnishing of the realm." — Strype .* 
Memorials, Edwards VI. (1548). 

* dis fur'-nish-ment, s. (Eng. disfurnish; 
-merit.] A state of being stripped of equip- 
ment, apparatus, Ac. ; bareness. 

"Taking the advantage of this disfumUhment 
Daniel: Hist. Eng.,p. 6. (Davies ) 

* dis-fur'-nit-iire, 5. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
furniture (qv.).j The act of stripping or 
taking away ; the state of being stripped or 
deprived. 

" We may . . . bear the disfurnlturc of «uch tran- 
sitory moveahlea ." — Mountague : Devoute Ena yes, pt. 
ii.. tr. viii., § 3 

* dis-fur'-nit-iire, v.t. [Disfurniture, 3.] 
To dislurnish, to strip. 

* dis-ga/ge, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. gage 
(q.v.); Fr. degager.] [Disengage.] To free, 
relieve, or release from pledge or pawn. 

"To sell up all and disgage themselves at once." — 
Holland : Plutarch, p. 282. 

* dis-galT-ant, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
gallant (q.v/). | Tu strip or dei>rive of gal- 
lantry or courage ; to dispirit. 

" Sir. let not this diacouutenance or disgaltant you* 
whit." — Ben J orison : Cynthia's Iteveis. iii L 

* dis-gar'-bagc, v.t. (Pref. dis, and Eng. 
garbage (q.v.).] To take out the entrails of, 
to eviscerate, to disembowel. 

"In Winter time they are excellent, so they be fat 
and qulckely roasted, without dixgarbaging of them." 
— Passenger of Benvenuto (1612). ( Mares. ) 

* dis-gar'-land, v.t. fpref. dis, and Eng. 
garland (q.v*).] To strip or divest of a gar- 
land. 

" Forsake thy pipe, a eceptre take to thee. 

Thy locks disgarlnnd." 

Drummond : Song xiiL. pt. iL 

* dis gar'-nish, * dis gar - nyssh, i>.f. 
[Pref. dis, and Eng. garnish (q.v.) ; O. Fr. 
desgarnis. ] 

l To strip or deprive of garniture, equip- 
ments, or ornaments. 

" Disg irnytshed of ahylde and other wepyn." — 
Fabyan. vol. i., pt. v„ ch. xxx. 

2. To deprive of a garrison, arms, Ac. ; to 
dismantle. 

3. To strip, deprive, or divest. 

“ He was disgarnlshed as well of hi* nobilitle."— 
Grafton: Edward IV. (an. 20). 

* dis g&r'-ri-son, v.t. TPref. dis, and Eng. 
garrison (q.v.).J To dismantle, to disarm. 

" Disgarrison all the strongholds and fortificatiooa 
of sin. 1 — Dr. lUioyt : Prayer before Sermon (temp. 
Chas. I.). 

* dis-gar'-ri-^oned, pa. par . or a. [Di»* 

GARRISON.] 


boil, b 6 $; potlt, cat, 901, chorus, 9hin, benph; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph ^ 1 

-dan, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -§ion = zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious = shus, -bie, -die, Ac. — b?l, d^L 
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•dls-g&r'-ri-son-mg, jir.par., a.,ks. [Dis- 

OARIUSON.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. <£ parttcip . adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of dismantling or dis- 
arming. 

* dis g&v'-el, v.t. [Prcf. die, and Eng. navel 
(q.v.).| 

Law: To deprive of the tenure of gavel- 
kind (q.v.). 

* dis-g&v" ellcd, pa. par. or a. [Disoavel.] 

* dis gav'-ell-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Dis- 

OAVEL.J 

A k B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

Law : The act or process of depriving of the 
tenure of gavelkind. 

* dis-gest', s. [Disoest, v.] The digestioo. 

( Scotch . ) 

* dis-gest\ v.t. [Digest.] To digest, to medi- 
tate upon. 

" When ho hod w©1 digested the natures of the 1L 

kln^a."~Go!dyng : Justine. to. 67. 

* dis-gest v lon (Ion as yiin), s. [Digestion.] 

Digestion. 

rZ'V 1 }? * n f at3 hard of dtsgestionT— Bacon : IIlsL of 
Life if Death. 

* dis-gest'-iire, s. [Djoestore.] Digestion. 

* dis glor'-i fy, v.t. [Pref. dis , and Eng. 
glorify (q.v.). Tu strip, deprive, or divest of 
glory ; to treat with indignity. 

" nitglr/rtjled, blasphemed. and had In s^orn.' 

Milton : Samson Agonutct, 442. 

•dis-glor'-y, *dis-gler'-ie, s. fp ref. 
dis, and Eng. glory (q.v.).j Dishonour, dis* 
grace. 

"So that your talke and Jeo*tlng be not to the 
dlsptorie of God 3 name, or hurt to your neighbour."— 
Northbrook «: Treat he against Dicing ( 1077 ). 

*dis-eloss\ * dls-gle'sse, v.t. [Pref. dis, 
and hug. gloss (q.v.).] To take the gloss otf, 
to disfigure, to deface. 

" Stone* with bum]** his plates t lUglossef 

Phaer: Virgil ; .Eneid lr. 

* dls-go're, v.t. [Pref. dis f and Eng. gore 

(q.v.)] * 

Farriery; To disperse an laflaraioatioa. to 
dispel a swelling. (Ash.) 

dis gored, pa. par. or a. [Disoore.] 
Farriery ; Dispersed, dispelled, (^sft.) 

dis gor'ge, v.t. k i . [O. Fr. desgorger ; Fr. 
degorger, from O. Fr. des = Fr. dl — Lat. dis 
= away, apart, and Fr. gorge = the throat. 1 
[Goboe.J j 

A Transitive; 

I- ML: To discharge or eject from the 
mouth or stomach ; to vomit, to spew up. 

To see his heaving hreast disgorge the hnny^fmught." 

Dry den : Virgd ; <£neid, v. Safi, 23*. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. To empty the stomach. 

“ thou common dog. didst thou disgorge 

Thy glutton bosom of the royal Richard r 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV.. L 3. 

2. To eject or emit with violence ; to dis- 
charge violently. 

" The dim-wood glen 
Tho martial flood disgorged agon." 

Scott ; Lady of the Lake, vt, 19 . 

* 3. To cast up, to spew out. 

m lVi a,n f n ? b n ! ftte disgorged from the 
mouth of helL — Bp m Mall : Alournen in Sion 

4. To discharge, to unload. 

** A nd deep-drawing bark* do there disgorge 

Their warlike fraughtago." 

Shakesp. : Troilus A Cressida (Frol. ) 

5. To yield, give up, or surrender; as, To 
disgorge ill-gotten gains. 

B. Intransitive : 

* 1. To disembogue, to diacharga 

" where It flow*, disgorging et seven months 
Into the sea. Milton : P. L.. xlL 158. 169. 

2. To yield up or surrender anj^thiug; to 
make restitution. 

dls-gorg'ed, pa. par. or a. [Disgorge.] 

* dfe-gorge-ment, s. [Eng. disgorge ; -runt.] 
The act of disgorging, or giving vent to. 

" Tho most loathsome disgorgements of their wicked 
DJaapherme*. ’ — tip. Hall: Remains, p. 162. 


disgorging, pr. par., a., & a. [Disgorge.] 
A- k B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. ; (See 
the verb). v v 

C. As subst . ; The act of ejecting from the 
mouth or stomach ; disgorgement.. 

* dis-gos’ pci, v.l, TPref. dis, and Eng. 
gospel (q.v.).] To pervert or act contrary to 
the gospel. 

1 hey possess huge lieneftces for lazy performances, 
great promotion* only for the execution of a criu-i 
SmKtymnuut J ' Jr,8<llc tion ' " ~ Litton A pology J or 

*dis-gout cd, a. [Pref. dis. Eng. gout, 
nun. «/.] Released from or cured of the gout. 

CTaWwrf b v U L'' 1 -^ 5t dltgnuted thumb."— Richardson: 

4 dis-g^wn, v.i. [p ref. tlis, and Eng. gown 
(q.v.).j To throw otf a gown : hence, to re- 
cornice Holy Orders. 

" So he dlsgoumej anil put ou a sword ."— North • 
teamen, p 222 . (Davies.) 

dis-gra^c, s. [Fr. disgrdee , from Lat. dis = 
away, apart, and Fr. grdee = Lat. gratia = 
= favour; ltal. disgrazia; Sp. disgraclaA 
[Grace.] 

1. A state or condition of being out of 
favour ; disfavour, disesteem, disrepute, dis 
credit. 

" I have forgot, my part, and I am oat 
Even to h full disgrace." 

shakeep. : Coriolanu*. v. 8. 

2. A state or condition of dishonour, shame, 
or ignominy. 

••Prefrr death to the disgrace of a public coovlc- 
tion. — Melmoth • Plinie, bit. 111., let. Ix. 

3. That which causes shame, disesteem, 
or disrepute ; a discredit, a dishonour, a re 
proach. 

" And Is It not n foul disgrace. 

To lose the ljoltsprit of thy face f** Baynard. 

*4. A want of grace in appearance or figure ; 
deformity. 

" Beiag all rag'd aud tatter'd, their disgraces 
Did much the more augment, and made moat ugly 
c 15 ** 3 -" Spenser: F. Q , V xii. 28. 

* 5. Au act of unkindness, a disfavour. 

ropuch bondage he was for so many couree* tied 
by her. whose disgraces to him were graced by her ex- 
cellence."— Sidney: Arcadia. 

H For the difference betweeD disgrace and 
dishonour , see Dishonour. 

dis-gra £e, * dis - grase, v.t. [Fr. dis- 
gracier ; ltal. disgraziare ; Sp. disgraciar .] 
[Disgrace, s.] 

1. To bring disgrace, dishonour, or igno- 
miny upon ; lo dishonour. 

" Do uot disgrace the throne ©f thy glo^-y." Jar. 

xiv. 2L 

2. To make ungraceful ; to disfigure ; to 
mar. 

» “ The blemish on her brow3 ditgraceth all the rest" 

Gascoigne : In Prayse of Lady Landes. 

3. To bring into disgrace, disfavour; to 
put out of favour. Specifically, to dismiss or 
to cause to he dismissed from court, or to lose 
royal favour. 

" Some great effort would be made to disgrace and 
destroy tbem."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xlii. 

4. To treat disgracefully or with ignomiay • 
to revile. 

Ho was reuil'd. disgrast, and foul abused." 

Spenser : Hymn of Ueaveidy Love. 

5. To be a cause of disgrace, reproach, or 
ahame to : as. His ignorance disgruces him. 

H For the difference betweeo to disgrace 
and to degrade, aee Degrade. 

dis-gra^edU pa. par. or a. [Disgrace, v.] 

dis-gra'^e-ful, n. fEng. disgrace ; 

Full of or causing aisgraee, sliaioe, or re- 
proach ; attended by disgrace ; shameful, 
ignominious. 

"The di?aatron» and disgraceful battle ol Beachy 
Head ." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., cb. xvL 

dls ^ra^e ful-Iy, adv. [Eog. disgraceful; 

• ly ■] Iti a disgraceful, shameful, or ignomi- 
nious mauoer; shamefully, with disgrace or 
ignominy. 

•• He is sure not to come off disgracefuHyf— Barroto : 
Sermons, vol. 1., ser. 5, 

t dis-gra'9e-fiil~ness t s. [Eng. disgraceful ; 
"ness.] The qualitj' of heing disgraceful ; 
ahamefulness ; ignominy. 

dis-gra^'-er, s. [Erig. disgrace); -er.] One 
who disgraces ; one who causes disgrace, 
ahame, reproach, or ignominy. 

"Those two dlspracert of the h uma n apecle*." 

Fielding : Essay on Conversation. 


Rte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father: we, wet, here, camel, her, there; 
*’ wore, wq 1£ work, who, son ; mute, cab, cure, unite, our, rule, fail ; try. 


* dis-gra-^-ate, a. [Coined from pref. dia, 

and Lat. gratia, on analogy of ingratuUe(q.v \\ 
Disgraceful. J 

* di»-gra - 9 i ato-ly, adv. [Eng. ditgraciaie ; 
•ly.] Disgracefully. 

All this he would most disgradatslu ohtrude 
North : Ezumen, p. 28. (Davies.) 

dis-gra9'-lhg, pr. par., a., k a. [Dihgrace, v. ] 

A A B. Aspr. par . & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. 4s isuhat. : The act of causing disgrace 
or shame ; tho state of being disgraced. 

1 Milking that their disgracing did him grace." 

Spenser : Mother Huhberds Tale. 

* dis -gra'- 9 leus, a. [O. Fr. desgracieux ; Fr. 
^^TiuAeux.] Unpleasing, displeasing, disagree- 

" If I lie *o ditgracious lu your sight. 

Get me march on." 

Shakesp. : Blchard If/., lr. 4. 

* dis-gra'-jive, * dis-gra sive, a. [Eng. 

disgrace); -ii'e.j ^ 

1. Disgraceful. 

"An Ignorance which la Uot dlsgracivef-rellham : 

pt. |., 27. 

2. UngrucioujB. 

" Be uot dlsgratiu e to th y friend Iherefort" 

Chester: Love’s Martyr, p. U7. 

dis-gra da'-tlon, s. [Pref. dis, and Eog. 
gradation (q.v.).J 

Scots Iaiw : Degradation ; the stripping a 
persou of his dignity, title, honour, or privi- 
leges. 

dis gra de, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eog. grade 

(q.v.).] To degrade. 

"’He canned me to he d isgraded aud cocdemued-"— 
Fozc: Book of Martyrs, p 1,362. 

dis-grad'-irig, pr. par., a., k s. [Disgrace.] 

A k B, As pr. par. <C particip. adj. : (Sica 
the verb). v 

C, As subst. ; The act of degrading; degra- 
dation. & 

f dis grad -n-ate, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng 
graduate (q.v.).] To degrade ; to reduce from 
or deprive of runk or position. 

“I would eay disgraduntc them. And pare tho 
crownwaud flugeraof them." — Ty/uDsll: Worket. p. ISA 

dis'-greg-ate, v.t. [Lat disgregatus, iia. 
par. of dtsgrego = to separate ; dis =. away, 
apart, and grex (accus. gregem) = a flock ; bp. 
desgregur; ltal. disgregare . ] 

1. To separate, to cut oiT, to disjoin, to dis- 
perse. 

" Search, sever, pierce, open, aud disgregate 
AU uacititious cloggiaig^." 

More : Song of the Soul, II. iil 25. 

2. To disperse, to scatter, to break up. 

"Black doth congregate, unite, and fortify the 

sight; tho other (white] disgregate, neat ter. and en- 
feeble it. —Howell: Letters, L, vi. 65. 

dis-grun-tled (tied as teld), a. [Grun- 

tle.] Disgusted, ofleoded. * 

/'Thither goes MacPbelim. finds hU prince a little 
disgruntled . . f—Terrce Fdius . No, 48, June 29 , IT2L 

dis gui se, ’de-gise, 8 de-gyse, *des- 
guise, * des-gyze, * dla-guize, * dis- 
gisc, * dys-gyse, v.t. & i. [o. Fr. ttes- 
guiser ; Fr. digitizer: O. Fr. des = Fr. de = 
Lat. dis — away, apart, and guise — shape, 
maimer, fashion.] 

A Transitive. 

I. Lit. : To conceal or alter the appearance 
hy assuming an unusual or atrange dress. 

"How she him might* so dcsguine, 

Thai no man abuld his body knowe." 

TT . . Gower, U. 227. 

II. Figuratively: 

1. To niter the appearance hy any covering 
or mask. 

"Disguised himself with ashes upon his face."— 

1 Kings XX. 33. 

2. To hide or conceal by a counterfeit ap- 
pearance ; to mask, to cloak. 

"The other cI.lss . . . wished to disguise it as much 
as possible Macaulay : li st. Eng., ch. x. 

* 3. To alter, to make distinct. 

* 4. To alter the form of ; to transform. 
'■Ulysses Wakes, not knowing the place where ha 

was; because Minerva made all thing* appear In a 
disguised view." — Pope : 

* 5. To change in manners or appearance by 
drink ; to intoxicate. 

'* The sailors and the shipmen all. 

Through foul excess of wiue. 
w **re so disguised that on the sea 
They showed themaelve* like swine." 

Garland of Delight. 


; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
Syrian, oo, co = e; ey = a. qu = ew. 


disguise— dish 
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B. Intrans. : To conceal* to hide, to keep 

back. 

dis gui se, * dis-guyse, s. [Disouise, v.] 

I. Lit*. : A dress or part of a dress intended 
to disguise or alter the appeal ance of any 
person so as not to be recognizable. 

" The gloomy lautern. aud the dim blue match, 

The block disguU r« " 

If 'ordsworth : Fern* He Vagrant. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. A false pretence or show ; artificial or 
assumed language, actions, or appearance, 
intended to disguise the true nature of any- 
thing ; a mask, a cloak. 

“When his disguise and be is parted." — Shahs sp. : 
Measure for Measure, Hi. 6. 

* 2. A masque, an interlude. 

* 3. The state of being inflamed or die- 
ordered by drink. 

"The wild disguise hath almost 
Auticked us all." Shakesp. : AnL £ Cleop., 1L 7. 

dis-gui^'ed, pa. par. or a. [Discuise, r.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adtective : 

1. Lit. : Wearing a disguise; concealed in 
an unusual dress. 

•• Edith, disguised at distance stands." 

Scott : Lord of the Isles, vL 16. 

* 2. Fig. : Intoxicated. 

" I was told a tale, that Armlnloa meeting Bandlus 
one day disguised with drink (wlierewith he would he 
often), he told him, Tu. Baud!, dedeeoris uobtram 
academism. Et til, Annini, uostram religionem,*'— 
If owall: Familiar Letters (1650). 

* dlS guls’-ed-ly, adv. [Eng. disguised ; Ay.) 
In disguise ; not openly, secretly. 

“ He [Bishop Williiunsl studied srliism. and facti-m, 
hy his own example, and his pen disguitedly. Dr. 
Barnard • Life of Beylin 11633), p. 172. 

*dis-gms-ed-ness, *dis-guis ed-nesse, 

s. [Eng. disguised; -ness.) The quality or 
state of being disguised ; disguise. 

“The strange disgni.wdncgie of theatrical! attires.'— 
Prynne: 2 BislritrA/astix, in 2. 

* dls-gul se-ment, s. [O. Fr. desguisement ; 
Fr. deguisement. ] A disguise. 

“That in so atrauge ditgnixrment there did maske.' 

Sjwnser : F. Q., III. vii. 14. 

dls-guis-er, * dis guy^-cr, s. [Eng. dis- 
guise) -er.) 

1. One who or that which disguises, or con- 
ceals by a disguise. 

" Death's a great disguiser.'*— Shakesp. : Measure for 
Measure, iv. 2 

2. One who puts on or wears a disguise. 

“You are a verv dexterous disguiserf—Pope: To 
Swift (Aug. 11, 1720). 

3. A masquer ; one who plays a part in a 
masque. 

“Sodeynlv the Tocke moued and recaoed the di*-' 
auyxern, and ymediatJy closed agayn." — Ball: Henry 
VIII. (an. 10). 

* dis-gls-i, a. [Disguisv.] 

* dis-guls' l-ljr, * dis-gis-i-li, o dv. [Mid. 
Eng. disgisi ; -ly.) Disguisedlv ; in disguise. 

“ Desparaged weTe 1 dlsgis/li, yif i dede in this wise." 

William of Pa feme, 485. 

* dis - guis -i - ness, * dls-gls-i nes, s. 
[Mid. Eng! disgisi ; -ness.) Disguising. 

“For his strauDgenes and disgisines ." — Chaucer: 
Parson's Tale. 

dis-guif -Irig, * des-gys-yng, * dis-gys- 

yng, pr. par., a., & s. [Discuise, v. ] 

A. St B. As pr . par , £ particip. adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The actof concealing with a disguise; the 
act of putting on or wearing a disguise. 

“I'll give her father notice of tbelr disguising.’— 
Shakesp . : Two Gentlemen of Verona, ii. 6. 

* 2. A masque ; an interlude. 

“And on Newres day at nyght ther was a goodly 
dlsgipn/ng.’—The Feast of Christmas. [Lcland, Co 1 led.. 
It. 215.) 

* dis-gui^'-y, * dis-gls-i, a. [0. Fr. des- 
gvist, pa. par. of desguiser. ] Disguised, masked. 

“Iu Dauuces disguisi redi dight were." 

William of Pal erne, 1,620, 

dIs-fCUSt\ a. [O. Fr. desgnut ; Fr. degofit ; 
O. Fr. dcs = Fr. de = Lat. dis = away, apart, 
and O. Fr. goust ; Fr. gotit = Lat. gitstus = 
taste.] 

I, Lit. : An aversion of the palate to any- 
thing ; a strong disrelish or distaste, approach- 
ing to loathing and nausea. 


II. Figuratively: 

1. An extreme averaion to anything ; a strong 
dislike or repngnauoe to anything offensive, 
loathsome, or low. 

" Disgust concealed 
Is ofttimea proof of wisdom.” ^ 


2. A feeling of dislike or aversion arising 
from satiety or disappointment. 

* 3. An offence, a feeling of strong displea- 
sure or annoyance. 

■» Upon borne disgust or Injury formerly offered him.” 
— Stiype: Alantrnuis, Henry VII/. |153u). 

* 4. That which causes disgust, aversion, or 
repugnance. 

“ When the presenting of the benefit is Joined with 
the presence of the disgust."— Movntague : Devout'' 
Fwtye*, pi. II., tr. 10, § 5. 

TJ (l) Crabb thus discriminates between dis- 
gust, loathing, and nausea: ** Disgust is less 
than loathing, and that than nausea. When 
applied to sensible objects we are disgusted 
with dirt; we loathe the smell of food if we 
have a sickly appetite*, we nauseate medicine : 
and when applied metaphorically, we are dis- 
gusted with affectation ; we loathe the endear- 
ments of those who are offensive; we nauseate 
all the enjoyments of life, after having made 
an intemperate use of them, and discovered 
their inanity." ( Crabb : Eng. Syntm.) 

(*2) For the difference between disgust and 
dislike, see Dislike. 


dis-gust', v.t. [O. Fr. desgoustcr; Fr. dt- 
gofiter. ] 

1. Lit. : To excite or cause disgust, loathing, 
or aversion in the stomach ; to nauseate. 

II, Figuratively ; 

* l. To taste, try, or experience with dislike 
or aversion ; to feel an aversion to. 

" Enquire you why this table's nut before? 
i'll tell — if you disgust it. read uo more." 

Evelyn: Liberty und Servitude (Motto). 

2. To excite or cause disgust or aversion in 
the mind ; to offend grossly. (Followed by of 
or urith.) 

“That It belongs tn freemen, would disgust 
And nhoek me." Cowper : Task. V. 482, 488. 

*3. To cause to turn away in disgust or loath- 
ing. 

•' What disgusts me from having to do with answer- 
jobbers is. that they have no cocscieuce.'*— Swift. 


dis-gust-ed, pa. par. or a. [Disgust, ff.] 


* dis-gust'-ful, * dls-gust'-full, a. [Eng. 
disgust ; -/«[(?).] Causing disgust or aversion ; 
disgusting. 

“That . . . which T bad deuoted to the good of all 
should seem so disgntt f nU onto auy." — Speed: The 
Homans , bk. vi.. cb. xxL, § 6. 

* dls-gust'-fulncss, s. [Eng. disgustful ; 
•?ics3.] The quality of being disgustful ; loath- 
someness. 

“The disgusffttfness of this carcase brings offence to 
our brain.”— Sir IF. Jones: Talcs by Nizami. 


dis-gust'-ing, pr. par ., a.. &s. [Discust, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. it particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. A* suhst. : The act or state of causing 
disgust, or aversion. 


dis-gust'-ing-Iy, adv. [Eng. disgusting; - ly .) 
In a disgusting or offensive manner; so as to 
cause disgust 

"The philosopher became disgustingly precise.”— 
Goldsmith : On Polite Learning, ch. ii. 


* dis-^ust'-ing-ness, s. [Eng, disgusting; 
•ness.] The quality of being disgusting. 
(Kingshy.) 

dish, * dlsce, *disch, 'disshe, *dysehe, 
* dysshe, s. & a. [A. S disc; Ger. tisch; 
O. H. Ger. fisc, disc; O. S. disk; Icel. diskr ; 
Dnn. A. Sw. disk ; Put. disch , from Uat. discus 
= a quoit., a platter ; Gr. ScVxo? (diskos) = a 
quoit.] [Desk, Disc.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A broad, open vessel, made of various 
materials, and used for serving up food at the 
table. 

♦* Scho . . . drow doun coppys aDd dyschys Ilkone ” 

.'■'men Sages, 1.795. 

* 2. A wide and deep hollow vessel for 
liquids. 

" A ladle for our silver dish 
Is what I want, ia what I wish." 

Prior : The Ladle. 

3. A cup, nr other drinking vessel. 

“We were roused from a peaceful dish of tea hy a 
loud hubbub In the street.”— Beckford : Italy, ii. 70. 


* i. A plate ; a platter. 

" Let liot thl spoil stoiid Id thy dytche.’—Boke of 
Curtesye, p. 71. 

5. The meat or food served up in * dish ; 
any particular kind of food. 

** Let's carve him fts a dish fit for the gods." 

Shakesp. ; Julius Cottar, 11 L 

* 6. A quoit. [Disc.] 

“In ocupacloiina of a dUch, ether plelying with a 
leduu dfcteA."— Wy cliff c : 2 Mnccab. iv. H. 

7. A hollow place in a field in which water 
lies. 

II. Technically: 

1. Mining: 

(1) A box having a capacity of 672 cubic 
inches, in which ore is measured ; it is 28 
inches long, 4 inches deep, and 6 inches wide. 
In the Low-Peak of Derbyshire it holds eight 
quarts of water ; in the High-Peak about one- 
cightli part more. 

"They measure block-tin hy the dish, which oon- 
taiueth a gallou.''— Carew : Survey of Cornwall, 

(2) That portion of the produce of a mine 
which is paid to the landowner or proprietor, 

2. Vehicles: The projection outwardly of 
the tire beyond the plane of the insertion of 
the spokes in the hub. This is not necessary 
when the spindle of the axle is cylindrical, 
but when the spindle is tapering, it is neces- 
sary to give a gather and swing to the spindle, 
and a dish to the wheel. The gather is the 
setting forward of the end of the spindle so 
that the wheel may run freely, not pressing 
inordinately either on the nut or the butting- 
ring. The swing is the setting downward of 
the end of the spindle so that its lower edge 
may be horizontal. The load resting thus, 
the wheel haa no special tendency to slip in 
or out against the butting-ring or the nut. 
The swing tips the wheel outward at top, 
inclining it away from the waggon, and, to 
enable the bearing on the spokes, fellies, and 
tire to be vertical, the wheel is dished, so 
that each spoke is vertical as it comes to the 
lower or working position. The fellies being 
set square on the spokes, the tread of the 
wheel is flat on the ground. (Knight.) 

B. As adj. : (See the compounds) 

TI To lay in one's dish ' To lay to one’s charge. 
“ The manifold examples that commonly. -ire alledged, 
todeterre men from fiuishiug such works an have beue 
left uuperlect hy notable artificers in all sciences, 
could not make me afraide; howbeit perchance they 
Diay be laul in my dish."— Pharr ; Virgil (1600). 

Obvious compound; Dish-cover. 

* dish - hearer, * dische berer, 
* dysch'oerer, s. A shelf on which dishes 

are plaeed ; a dresser. 

"A Dischcbercr (a Dyabynke or a Dytchberer) : dis - 
cnfunts."—CathoL Anglicum. 

* dish-bench, * dishbenk, * dische 
benite, * dyschbynke, s. The same as 
dish-bearer (q. v.). 

“A Ditche-benke {DyschbynJcc) : scuteUarium 
Cathol. Anglicum. 

* dish board, * dyssh horde, s. A 

dresser. 

" Scutcllarium : a dysshbordcf'—McduUa GrammaL. 

* dish-catch, s. A raek for dishes. 

" My dis -cntch, cupboards, boards, and bed. 

Aud nil l have wheu we are wed.' 

Comical Dialogue between two Country Lovers. (JVare*.) 

dish-cloth, dish-clout, $. A cloth 

used tor washing up dishes, plates, &e. 

" A dish-clout of Jiuiueuetta's lie wears Dextbis heart 
for a favour. "Slutkcsp. : Love's Labour’s Lost, v. 2 

dish-faced, a. 

1. Ord. Lang. : Flat-faced. (Scotch.) 

2. Sport. : This term describes a dog whose 
nasal bone is higher at the nose than at the 
stop — a feature not untrequently seen in 
pointers. (Vcro Shaw : Book o) the Dog , p. 39.) 

dish ful, s. [Dishful.] 

dish-heater, s. A warming closet at- 
tached to a stove or exposed in front of a fire 
to heat dishes. 

dish-holder, s. A grasping implement 
for hot dishes, or for holding them while 
washing in very hot water. 

dish - mustard, s. A name given by 
Turner to Thlaspi arvense. (Britten £ Eel- 
land.) 

dish-rack, s. A frame in which dishes 
and plates are plaeed to drain and dry. 


boll, boy; pout, jtfwl; cat, 9ell, chorus, ^hin, bench; so, £em; thin, this; sin, as: expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = L 
-dan, -tion = shan. -tion, -sion = shun; -tion, -§ion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = sbus. -ble, -die, Arc. = b£l, d£l* 
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dish— dishevel© 


* dish -wash, 5. Dish-water ; hence, any- 
thing nn an, filthy, or despicable. 

“Their fathers . . . were scull Iona, dlsh-wos\ and 
durty djafie."— Kasha: Lenten St ujfo. 

dish washer, a. 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. One who washes up dishes; a aeullery- 
xnaid. 

2. A device by which dishes are cleaned by 
agitation, in aoine cases assisted by brushes 
or sponges. Among the numerous varieties 
may bo cited the circular rack rotated in a 
tub with water sufficient to submerge the 
dishes and plates. 

II. Zool. : A provincial name for the pied 
wagtail. 

* dish washings, s. pi. 

Bat : Equisetim hyemnle. (Turner ; Britten 
& Holla ml.) 

dish- water, a. Water in which dishes, 
plates, &c., have been washed. 

All my lady's linen sprinkled 
With ludannd duh-tntter /" 

flttium Flat. : without Atone)/, lit L 

dlsh, v.t. & i. (Dish,*.) 

A. Transitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : To put into or serve in a dish ; to 
place on a dish ready for serving to table. 

2. Figuratively : 

* (1) To aerve up ; to prepare and present. 

" For conspiracy. 

I know not how It tastes, though It be tfUft'd 
For iue to try." Shnkesp. ; Winter s Tale, 111 2. 

(2) To frustrate, to foil, to disappoint, to 
cheat, to ruin. (Slang.) 

“ If another comes with a longer or clearer rent- 
roll. he'a dished C. Bronte: Jane Eyre , ch. xix. 

(3) To push or strike with the horn. (Scotch.) 
“He would hne gsrt me trow, that they hae horns 

on their head to dish the like o' me."— Sir A. Wylie. 
L 70. 

II. Vehicles, Mock., <6c. : To make concave. 
A wheel is said to be dished when the tire 
projects outwardly beyond the plane of the 
insertion of the spokes in the hub, so that it 
is concave on one side anti convex on the 
other. (Dish, s., A. II. 2.] 

B. Intrans. : To be concave ; to he hollow 
or dished in the centre ; said of wheels. 
(Dish, s.. A. If. 2.] 

^ To dish out : 

Arch. : To form coves by wooden ribs. 

• dis-ha bfl -I-tate, v.t. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. habilitate (q.v.).] 

Scots Law : To disqualify, to disable, to dis- 
entitle. 

“HU posterity dishabiltiated to braik estate or 
dignity in Scotland."— Stair : SuppL Dec., p. 243. 

• dis ha-bil-I-ta-tien, dis ha-bil-i-ta- 
ti-oun, s. (Pref. dis, and Eng. habUitution 
(q.v,).] 

Scots Law : The act of legally depriving a 
person of honours, privileges, or emoluments. 
“ All prior acta of dtihahi) tint loan pronuneit again?* 
the posteritie of the said nnq’ Fvaneia sumtyme Erie 
Both well. "—Acta CAuj. I. (ed. 18141. v. 55. 

dis ha-bi'lle, des-ha-bi lie, $. (Desha- 
bille.] The same as Deshabille (q.v.). 

" But to sec the fin- ladies in their dishabille, 

A dress that's sometime* the most Btudied to kill," 
Byron : Description of Tunbridge. 

# dis hab -it, v.t. [O. Fr. desho biter.) 

1. To remove from its habitation ; to throw 
out of place ; to dislodge. 

“From their fixed beds of lime 
Had been dishabited.'' 

Shake.tp : King John, 1L L 

2. To deprive or empty of inhabitants. 

“The duhabited towns afford them (the Irish poor] 
roosting '—Curate .- Survey of Cornwall. 

* dis hab -it-ed, pa. par or a. (Dishabit.) 

* dis-ha bit -u-ate, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
habituate (q v.) ; Fr. deshahituer.) To make 
unaccustomed ; to disaccustom, to disuse. 

“That talk and not action has been alone permitted 
to the clergy as a l>otly li.is dishabituated them for the 
conduct of aflairs."— Conteinp. Review ( 1881), p. 709. 

• dis ha’ ble, v.t. (Pref. dis, and Mid. Eng. 
habtc = able (q.v.).] 

1. To disable. 

2. To disparage. 

“ She oft him hlamed . . . And him dlshabled qnyte. ' 

Spenser: F. Q.. If. v. 2L 


* dis har me ni eus, a. [Pr*f. dis, and 
Eng, harmonious (q.v.).] Jnhai monious, in- 
congruous, discordant, inconsistent. 

“An undue and disharmonious Connection.*— 
/tallymen ; MeUtmpronveu. p. 19. 

* dis har -men-Jr, a [Pref. dti, and Eng. 
harmony (q.v.). J A want of or contrariety to 
hurmony ; discord, incongruity. 

“The confusion canned by their ungovemed working 
is increase*! by our ixdug filled with a dee|R-r sense of 
disharmony, remorse, and dismay.'— M. Arnold: St 
l‘aul and ProtesUnutim (1879), p. UL 

* dis ha unt, v.t. [Pref. dis , and Eng. haunt 
(q.v.).] To leave any place ; to shun. 

" He, Ms wife, children and servants, and lialll 
family, had duhaunted iris parish kirk of liirse." — 
Spalding, li. 62. 

’dis heart’, * dis hart', v.t. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. heart (q.v.) J To dishearten. 

“ He doth dUhart their hearts in whom ttralgues."— 
Davies : Mlcrocotmos, p. 4i 

dis heart' en, v.t. [Pref dis , and Eng. 
hearten (q.v.).J 

1. To discourage, to dispirit, to deprive of 
courage or spirits. 

“The party from which alone he could expect 
nerloua opiHJsItlou wai disunited and dishenr tme*L — 
Macaulay . Hist. F.ng , ch. x. 

* 2. To discourage, to deter (followed by 
from). 

" She also urged what she could to dishearten me 
from it."— Banyan : Pilgrim's Progress, pt IL 

For the difference between to dishearten 
and to deter , see Deter. 

dis heart - ened, pa. par. & a. (Dis- 
heabten.) 

* dis heart ened ness, s. (Eng. disheart- 
ened ; -ness.] The state of being disheartened ; 
dejection, discouragement. 

“ Great fear fell upon them that saw them I that Is. 
a dUheartenedneu and dejection of mind." — Goodwin ■ 
Works. voL tL, pt. L. pL 170. 

dis-heart -en-ing, pr. par., a., & s. (Dis- 
hea HTEN ) 

A- A B. A 3 pr. par. d: particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As suhst . : The act of discouraging, dis- 
piriting, or dejecting ; discouragement, de- 
jection. 

“ Lest It give too great disheartening to your faithful 
friends ."— Cabbala : L. IL li. to the Duke of Buckingham, 

* dis heart -en ment, s [Eng. dishearten ; 
- ment .] A state or condition of being dis- 
heartened ; discouragement, dejection. 

■■ Alan tries his hest to stay the growth of a great 
diiheartenment among the people.’*— M. 0. Bay: 
Under (he Will (1878), i. 73. 

* dis heart’ sum, a. (Eng. dis ; heart , and 
siiff.-swm = -sow.) Saddening, disheartening. 
(Scotch.) 

dished, pa. par. ora. [Dish, r.) 

A. As pa. par. ; (See the verb). 

B. As culjective : 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : Served up or placed on a dish. 

2. Fig. : Frustrated, foiled, ruined, cheated. 
(Slang.) 

IL Mach. <ft Vehicles: Having a central 
depression ; hollowed, cup-shaped. Applied 
to wheels. 

dished-out, s. A term applied to the 
sunk cradling employed in vaults, coved ceil- 
ings, and domes which are formed by wooden 
ribs (bracketing) upon which the lath and 
plastering are secured. 

* dis-belm , v.t. (O. Fr. disheanhner : des — 
T*at. dis = awav. apart, and O. Fr. heanlme = a 
helmet.) To deprive or divest of a helm or 
helmet. 

“And the Lord* of Saynt Pye stroke the Lords 
Clyfforde on the In-line, so that hew^s rtishehned 
Berners: Froissart' i Chronicle, vol. iL, ch. xlvtii- 

* dis he ir (h silent), v.t. Pref. dis, and Eng. 
heir (q.v.). To debar or incapacitate from 
inheriting 

" Design'd to hew the Imperial cedar down. 

Defraud succession and disheir the crown." 

Dryden : Kind A Panther, iii. 704. 705. 

* dis herb’-age (h silent), v.t. (Pref. dis, 
and Eng. herbage (q.v.).] To deprive of her- 
bage, to make bare or barren 

* dis-herh'-ag^ing (h silent), 2 **. par. <fc s. 
[Disherbaok.J 


A. As )>r. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As subst. : The act of -dripping of herb- 
age ; the state of being stripped of grass or 
herbage. 

“The *nowe-eosti»g season . . . hath brought this 
climate to cleue disherbayeing.'— Cdai : A j/opluh. of 
Erasmus, p. 243. 

* dis-hcr'-uig, a. (Pref. dis: Eng. heir, and 
suff. dug.] 'Iheactof disinheriting. 

* dis-her'-is, * dia-her-ys, *dia her Ize, 

v.t. (Eng. disheir; -tec.) To disinherit, to 
put out of an inheritance. 

“All InglUmcn wold disherys him hlythly." 

BarUtur Bruce. IL 10*. 

*dls her'-I§ed, dis her'-ized, j*a. ]>ar. or 
a. (Disheris.) 

* dis-her'-i§-ing, * dis-her^-iz Ing, pr. 

par., a., & s. (Disheris.) 

A. A B. As pr. par. <5: particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of disinheriting. 

. . the disherizing of the daulpbin confirmed.'— 
Speed: Henry bk. lx., cb. xv., J M. 

* dis-her' l-son, * dys - her - i - son, *. 

[Eng. disheris ; -on.) The act of disinheriting 
or cutting off from inheritance. 

“To the dyiherison of you and your posteritie tor 
eu etf—Hall : Henry VI if. |au. 5). 

* dis her'-it, * des er yt, dls^r-lt, 
* dls-her-ett, * dis-her ite, * dys- 
her-3Tt, v.t. IFr. dc>heriter: des = Lat. 
dis — away, from, and heritcr = to inherit 
(q.v.); Purt. dcshrrdar ; Sp. desheredar ; ItaL 
deseredart ] To disinherit ; to deprive or cut 
off from an inheritance or succession, 

“ Hwat I wcudeu he to dishertie met Havelok, 2,547. 

* dis her' i tan 9 e, * dis-her-i taunce, 

$. [Fr. desheritant, pr. par. of desheriter .] 
The act nf disinheriting ; the state or condi- 
tion of being disinherited. 

" Having chid me almost to the ruin 
Of a disheritance " 

Beaum. A FlrL : Fair Maid of the Inn. IL X 

* dis her'-It-ed, 4 dis-er-it-ide, pa. par. 

or a. (Disherit.) 

* dis her’-it-ing, pr. par., a., & s. (Dis- 
herit.) 

A. A B. As pr. par. particip. adj. : (Sea 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of disinheriting ; dis- 
inheritance. 

“The disheriting of the right heyre 1» alwalea wont 
to be the beginning of cluil ware."— Stow : Edward 
the Confessor (I 166 ). 

* dis-her-it'-i sen, 4 dis-her-it-e-son, s. 

(O. Fr. diserfeisotm.) Disml^riting, disin- 
heritance. 

” TUle alle our heiro grete disheriteson.- 

Robert de Br untie, p. 299. 

* dis-her’-i tor, a. (Eng. disherit ; -or.) One 
who disinherits or shuts another out of hia 
inheritance. 

* dis her'-o, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. hero 
q.v,). To render unheroic; to reduce from 
the rank of a hero. 

” Has doue hi# best iu au underhand, treacherou* 
manner, to dishero him." — Carlyle : JJiscell . iv. 143. 

4 di shev'-el, * dl sehev-ol, 4 di sehev- 
ell, v.t. &\. [O. Fr. de^cheveler ; Fr. deche- 

reler; O. Fr. des = Fr. de — Lat. dis = away, 
apart, and O. Fr. cheval ; Fr cheveu , Lat, 
capillnm = hair ; Sp. descabellar ; ItaL di»- 
capigliare.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. Lit. : To spread the locks or treasea of 
the hair loosely and c-aielessly ; to throw the 
hair about negligently ; to suffer the hair to 
hang or flow loosely (obsolete except in the 
pa. par ). 

“ His mane, dishevelled, o’er his shoulders flies.” 
Pope ■ Homer s Diad, v L 357. 

2. Fig. : To scatter, to disperse. 

“ All flesh Is pross, and all its glory fades 
Like the fair flower aishc>-rlb d in the wind." 

Cowpcr: Task, iii. 261. 262. 

B. /»/ra7is. ; To hang or lie loosely and 
negligently. 

“Their ha<r curling di sherd* about their shoulders." 
—Sir T. Herbert: Travels, p. 309. 

* di-shev'-ele, 4 di sehev-ele, * dis- 
sheve-ly» ^dis-shiv-ill, a. (O. Fr. des- 

c/ieiWe; Fr. dechevele, pa. par. of O. Ft. des- 
chevelcr ; Fr. decheveler = to dishevel.) 


f&to, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, eameL her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, WQlf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, as, oe = e; ey = a. au = kw. 
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1. Dishevelled, loose. 

"All her liere it shout? as gold so fjne, 

orispe, dowue hyngyug at her bak- 

Chaucer: Court of Love, 137, 138. 

% With dishevelled hair. 

“ Ditchevele, said Ids capjie he rood al hare." 

Chaucer : C. T., 6*5 

di shev'-elled, pa. par. ora. [Dishevel.) 

* di-shev’ ell-Ing. pr. par., a., <fe s. [Di- 
shevel.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. Assubst. : The act of throwing or causing 
the hair to fall loosely or iu disorder. 

* di-shcv' el-mcnt, s. [Eng. dishevel; 
-menf.) The ‘art of dishevelling ; the state of 
being dishevelled. (Carlyle.) 

dish'-ful, * dish full, s. [Eng. dish; -fu1(l) } 
As much as will fill a dish, or as a dish will 
hold. 

"Sold a small diskfuU for a duckat"— Backluyi .* 
Voyages, vol. ii.. pt. I.. p. 230. 

dish'-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Dish, v .) 

A. 4 s pr. par. : (Sec the verb) 

B. As adj. : Dished, hollow, concave. [Dish, 
v., A 11.) 

“ For tbe form of the wheels, some make them more 
discing . . . that is, more concave, by setting off tbe 
spokes and fellies mure outwards.”— Mortim or. 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Jxtng. : The act of placing on or 
securing in a dish. 

2. Much, tt Vehicles : The act or process of 
making a wheel dished ; the state of being 
dished. 

dishing out. s. 

Arch. : Cradling. The timber ribs and 
pieces for sustaining the lathing and plastering 
of vaulted ceilings. The same term is applied 
to the wooden bracketing for carrying the en- 
tablature of a shop front. ( Gwilt .) 

dishing wheel, s. A wheel which Is 
dished. 

* dis-ho'me, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. home 
(q. v.).] To deprive of a home ; to eject from 
a home. 

“ Numbers of poor families being Incontinently 
dishorned t*> give apace fov uiaguific-ent roadways."— 
Daily Telegraph, Nov. 7. 1882. 

dis hon -est (ft mute), a. [O. Fr. deshon- 
neste ; Fr. tleshonnete: des = Lat. dis = away, 
apart, and honaeste, Fr. Iwnnetc — hat. honest us 
= honourable ; Sp. & Port, deshonesto *, Ital. 
disoneste.) [Honest.] 

* l Disgraced, dishonourable. 

** Ik> ! bow his rage dishonest ilrjiga along 
Hector's dead earth, insensible of wrong !' 

/‘ope: Homer's /Had. v\iv, 66, 67. 
*2. Disgracing, disgraceful, ignominious, un- 
becoming, mean. 

■* His robe, which spola Indelible besmear, 

Iu rags dishonest flutters with the nir." 

Hope : Homers Odyssey, xi ii. 802, 603. 

3. Void or destitute of honesty, probity, or 
good faith ; fraudulent, knavish, cheating, not 
straightforward. 

“William was too wise not to know the value of an 
honest man ill udithonest age."— Macaulay: Hist.. Eng., 
ch. xv, 

4. Characterized by dishonesty or want of 
good faith ; fraudulent, not straightforward. 

** If they sometimes ascribed to his dishonest policy 
what was really the effect of accident or inadvertence, 
the fault waa hisowu." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. ix. 

5. Acquired or gained dishonestly. 

" Behold, therefore I have smitten mine hand at thy 
dishonest gain.'* — Evk. xxii. 13. 

* (>. Unchaste, lewd. 

“ 1 11 no more of you ; besides, you grow dishonest."— 
Shakes/.. : Twelfth Sight, i. 5. 

\ Cr.ibb thus discriminates between dis- 
honest and knavish: “ Dishonest marks the 
contrary to honest : knavish marks the like- 
ness to a knave. Dishonest characterizes sim ] dy 
the mode of action ; knavish characterizes the 
agent as well as the action : what is dishonest 
violates the established laws of man ; wlnit is 
knavish supposes peculiar art and design in 
the accomplishment. It is dishonest to take 
anything from another which does not be- 
long to one; it is knavish to get it by fraud 
or artifice, or by imposing on the confidence 
of another. We may prevent dishonest prac- 
tices by ordinary means of security ; but we 
must not trust ourselves in the company of 
knavish people, if we do not wish to be over- 
reached.” (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 


* dis-hon'-est (ft mute), v.t. 10. Fr. des - 
honester ; tS|». Port, deshonestar ; 1 till, dis - 
onesfure, from Lat. dehonesto — to dishonour.] 

1. To disgrace, to dishonour. 

"Do deHle mid dishonest tbe adurauicloos of the 
ghospel.'* — Udal: Href, to John. 

2. To deflower, to viol.ate. 

“As If he should have enticed Into lila house a fair* 
innido mid done her vilhuiie . . and then thrust her 
out tildionested"— Ferrer. <t Horrex. (Printer to tlw 
Reader. ) 

dis bon ostly (ft mute), adv. [Eng. dis- 
honest ; - ly .] 

* 1. In a dishonourable, disgraceful, or igno- 
minious manner. 

“ . . . there to be dishonestly slayne ." — Sir J. Elyot : 
The Oovernonr, bk. Ii., ch. vi. 

" 2. Dishonourably, contnmeliously. 

“ dishonestly to speake of any wight, ahe deadly 
liatetb. '— Chaucer : House of Curtesie. 

3. In a dishonest or fraudulent manner ; 
contrary to uprightness or probity ; with 
fraudulent intentions or views. 

“Most dishonestly he doth deny It."— Shakerp: 
Comedy of Errors, v. l. 

* 4. Lewdly, unchnstely. 

"She that liveth dishonestly ia her fathers heavi- 
ness."— Ecclu*. xxiL 4. 

dis hon -es~ty, *dis hon-es-te (ft mute), 
s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. honesty (q.v.) ; Fr. des- 
honneteti; Ital. disoncsta ; Sp. deshonestidatl.] 

1. A want of uprightness, probity, or good 
faith ; a disposition to cheat, deceive, or de- 
fraud. 

" He must [lerpetually expose his Ignorance and dis- 
honesty.''— Jort in : Remarks on Eccles History, 

2. The quality of being dishonest; an 
absence or want of honesty ; a fraudulent or 
dishonest nature (applied to sets). 

3. A dishonest act or conduct ; a violation 
of duty or trust ; fraud, cheating. 

“ Dishonesty and breach of bis duty and trust"— 
(Store Trials : Duke qf Ruckinghnjn (1626). 

* 4 . Anything which causes disgrace, shame, 
or dishonour. 

“ From thousand dishonesties have 1 him drawn.* 
Wyat : Corn play nt upon Lave. 

* 5. Unchastity, lewdness, incontinence. 
"You do. if you suspect me In any dishonesty"— 

Shakes p. : Merry IFire*. lv. Z 

dis hon'-or, * dis-hon-oure (ft mute), a. 
[Fr. ileshonneur : des = Lat. dis =• away, from, 
and honneur = honour ; Sp. dishonor; Ital. 
disonore.) 

1. Ordinary Language : 

I Disgnice, ignominy ; anything which in- 
jures the honour or reputation ; a reproach, a 
shame, 

“ I choose the nobler part, and yield ray breath. 

Rather than bear dishonour, worse than death." 

Hope : Homer's Odyssey, x vi. Ill, 112. 

2. A reproach, or word of disparagement ; 
calumny. 

“ So good, that no tongue could ever 
Pronounce dishonour of her." 

Shakes/}. : Henry VJ/I., iL 8. 

II. Comm. : Default made in meeting a bill 
when presented for payment ; failure to pay a 
promissory note when due. [NoUce of Dis- 
honour.] 

II Notice, of Dishonour : 

Comm. : If, when a bill is presented for ac- 
ceptance, the person on whom it is drawn 
refuses to accept it, or if, when presented for 
payment, the acceptor refuses to pay it, or if 
a promissory note is not paid when it falls 
due, such default is termed dishonour ; and 
the holder of the bill nr note is hound to give 
notice to the parties who drew the hill or 
note, or to those who have negotiated it. This 
notice is called notice of dishonour , and if the 
holder fails to give notice of the same, the 
pai-ties who would otherwise have been re- 
sponsible are discharged from their liability. 
Notice may be given by word of mouth, or in 
writing. (Counting-house Diet.) 

H Crabb thus discriminates between dis- 
honour, disgrace, and shame: *‘ Disgrace is 
more than dishonour and less than shame. 
The disgrace is applicable to those who are 
not sensible of the dishonour, and the shame 
to those who are not sensible of the disgrace. 
The tender mind is alive to dishonour ; those 
who yield to their passions, or are hardened 
in their vicious courses, are alike insensible 
to disgrace or shame . Dishonour is seldom the 
consequence of any offence, or offered with 
any intention of punishing ; it lies mostly in 
the consciousness of the individual. Disgrace 
and shame are the direct consequences of mis- 


conduct, but disgrace attachee to the puuieii- 
meiit which loweis a pp'ttou iu his own eyes; 
shame to that which lowers him in the eyes of 
others : the loimer is not so degrading nor bo 
exposed to notice as the latter , . . the 

fear of dishonour acts aa a laudable stimulus 
to the discharge of one's duty: the fear ol dis- 
grace or shame serves to prevent the conimis- 
rioii of vices or crimes. A soldier feels it a 
dishonour not to be always at the post of 
danger, but lie is not always sullleiently alive 
to the disgrace of being punished, nor is he 
deterred from his in egu lari lies by the open 
shame to which he is sometimes put iu the 
presence of his fellow-soldiers. As epithets 
they likewise rise in sense, and are distin- 
guished by other characteristics : a dishonour- 
able action is that which violates the principles 
of honour ; a disgraceful action is that which 
reflects disgrace. ; a shameful action is llmtof 
which one ought to be fully ashamed : it is 
very dishonouruhle for a man not to keep hie 
word ; very disgraceful for a gentleman to 
associate with tiioso who are his interiors in 
station and education ; very shameful tor him 
to use his rank and influence over the lower 
orders only to mislead them from their duty : 
a person is likewise said to be dishonourable 
who is disposed to bring dishonour upon him- 
self ; but things only ore disgraceful or shame- 
ful: a dishonouruhle man renders himself an 
outcast among his equals ; he must then 
descend to his inferiors, among whom he may 
become familiar with the disgraceful and the 
shameful ■ men of cultivation are alive to what 
is dishonourable ; men of all stations are alive 
to that which is for them disgraceful, or to that 
which is in itself shameful: the sense of what 
is dishonourable is to the superior what the 
sense of the disgraceful is to the interior *, Imt 
the sense of what is shameful is independent 
of rank or station, and terms a part of that 
moral sense which is inherent in the breast of 
every rational creature. Whoever therefore 
cherishes in himself a lively sense of what is 
dishonourable or disgraceful is tolerably secure 
of never committing any tiling that is shame- 
ful." (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 


dis hon’-or (ft mute), v.t. [Fr. dishonorer ; 

O. Sp. deslwnorar ; Sp. & Port, deshonrar; 
Ital. disouorare.] 

I. Ordinary language: 

1. To disgrace; to bring disgrace, shame, 
reproach, or ignominy upon ; to stain the 
cliaracter ot' ; to damage the reputation of 

“ dishonour not her litinouraMe name.” 

S/mkctp. : l Henry VI. Iv. &. 

2. To treat with indignity or ignominy. 

“ He ia tlixhonoureU hy a luiui which ever 
Prufcs!>eil to him." 

Slatkttp. : Winter t Tale, L 1 

3. To disgraco or disfigure by depriving of 
any ornament, appendage, &c. 

“ If not dishonoured ijulte of hair. 

The ragged fleece is thin, and thin is worse than 
bare.'* Dry den : Qeid ; .Uetumor/thmes xv, 

* 4. To violate the chastity of, to debauch. 

II. Comm. : To refuse to accept a bill when 
presented tor acceptance (said of the person 
on whom the bill is drawn), or to refuse or 
neglect to pay a bill when presented for pay- 
ment (said of the person by whom the bill ia 
accepted); to refuse or make default iu meet- 
ing a promissory note when due. 


dis hon -o r-a-ble (ft mute), a. [Fr. dis- 
honorable.] 

1. Destitute or undeserving of honour; on- 
honoured. 


"To fiiid ourselves dishonourably graves." 

A7 takes p. : Julius Caesar, 1. Z 


2. Causing or tending to cause dishonour, 
shame, reproach, or ignominy ; disgraceful, 
dishonouring, mean, base. 

"Ilia daughter's hand Is deemed tbe s|>oil. 

Of such dvdionourablr broil." 

Scott : I. dy of the Lake, li. 34. 

3. Tn a state or condition of disestccmor 
neglect: dishonoured, neglected, despised. 


“ He that is d’thmvmrable in riches, bow much mors 
in poverty Y'—Eemtu*. x 31. 

«T For the dillerenee between dishonourable, 
disgraceful and shameful, see Dishonour, s. 


dis hon -or-a-Dle-ness (ft mute), s. [Eng. 
dishonourable. ; The quality of being 

dishonourable. 


dis-hon-or-a-bly (ft mute), adv. [Eng. 
dishonourable): -ly.] 

1. In a dishonourable, disgraceful, orsbame- 
ful manner. 


t)61l, b6$; poiit, cat, fell, chorus, fhin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect Xenophon, exist, ph - 1 

-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -$ion = zhun. -cious, -tious, -sioua = shus. -ble, -die, &c. = bel, d?L 
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“Tilings that are harshly and dl»h«nouraUy u- 
urtcu "—Ball; Contempt., vol. 1., 0/ Bel tg inn. 

2. disrespectfully, without due respect or 
honour. 

“ If any shoold speake dishonourably of hor males* 
tic. —If aching t ; Voyage*. hi. ICC. 

* dishon -dr-ar (h mute), a. fPref. Ms, 
rimJ Eng. honorary (q.v.).] Bringing dis- 
honour, disgrace, or shame npou ; tending to 
disgrace. 

<1Ib hon-ored (A mute), pa. par. or o, (Dis- 
honour, v.] 


dis hon'-or-er (h mute), s. (Eng. dis- 
honour ; -er.] 

1. One who dishonours, disgraces, or treats 
another or any thing dishonourably. 

“ Dishonourer o f Pagon." 

Mil! on : Samson Agonistet , 850. 

2. A violator of chastity, a debaucher. 


dis hon'-or-ihg ( h mute), pr. par., a., & s. 
[Dishonour, r.J 

A. <fc B. Aspr . par. <£ particip. ndj. : (See 
Die verb). 

C. As subst. : Tlie act of treating with, or 
causing dishonour to. 

“What thing can bee done more to the dishonouring 
of t'hrldt? "—Latimer : Sermons, p. 207. 

•dishorn', * dis-horne, v.t . [Pref. dis , 
and Eng. horn (q.v.).] To deprive or divest 
of horns. 

" We II nil present otimelvc«i ; dis horn the spirit. 

Aiul uiuck him home to Windsor." 

Slnih '-sp . Merry Wive* of If’ituiior. lv. i. 

• dis-horn'ed, pa. par. or n. [Dishorn.] 


• dis hors ed, a. [Pref. dis, and Eng. horsed 
(q.v.). j Dismounted; on foot, unhorsed. 

“ Then each, dishorned and drawing, lashed at each.* 
TVmijoon: Enid, Mxi. 


dishort, s. [Pref. dis (iutens.), Eug. short 
(q.v.).J 

1. A deficiency in weight. 

2. An injury, anything prejudicial. 

3. A disappointment. 

4. Displeasure, vexation. 

" Qoldlk made her Inith to rase and todispair 
First that, but cause. they did h«*r sic dishortf 

IC. James VI. : Citron.. S. p. HL 482. 


• dis hum 1 or (h mute), .*. [Pref, dis, and 
Eng. humour , s. (q.v.).] 111-huinour, peevish- 
ness, crossness, imputieuce. 

“Speaking impatiently to servants, or any tiling 
tJiat betrays inattention or dishumour. are also 
criminal. — Spectator, No. 42L 


• dis-hum -dr (/tmiite), v.t. Pref. r?is, and 
Eng. humour, v. (q.v.)] To put out of 
humour, to vex. 

“ Here were a couple unexpectedly dWtumoured.”— 
Ben Jonxon : £v erg Alan out of hi j Humour, v 8. 


di' si-dae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. dis(n)(q.vA and 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. stiff, -idee.] 

Bot. : A family of Orchids, tribe Ophreip. 


• dis fl-lu'-sion, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
illusion (q.v.).] To disillusionize. 

** I suppose familiarity di HO unions one." — A True 
Reformer (1873), vol. U., ch. xli.. p. 224. 


dis §ion, j. Freedom from illusion. 


t dis ll Iu'-sion-Ize, v.t. [Pref. dis , and Eng. 
illusionize (q.v.),] To free or to deliver from 
any illusion ; to disenchant. 


“Trying to disillusionize a youth whom the stag 
glitter with which she is invested has fascinated 
Athenaeum, April 1. 1S82. 


*dis un park', v.t. [Pref. dis. and Eng. 
impark ( q v.).] To free from the barriers of 
a park ; to free from restraints or seclusion. 


* dis -imprison (prison as prisn), v.t. 
[Pref. dis, and Eng. imprison (q.v.).j To re- 
lease from prison ; to set at liberty. 

“The open, violent rebellion and victory of dltim • 
pawned anarchy against corrupt, worn-out ftutlm> 
rity. —Carlyle ' French devolution, pt, I., bk. vi , ch. i. 

* dis im-pro ve, v.t. hi. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
improve (q.v.).] 

1. Trans . ; To make worse, to deteriorate. 
“Branches which hinder the growth and stock a ud 

duimprove the fruit’— Bp. Taylor : Sermons, vol. ii.. 

ftcr. i. * 

2. Intrans. : To become worse, to deteriorate. 


• dis im-pro vc ment, s. [Pref. dis, R nd 
Eng. improvement (q.v.).] A reduction or 
bringing from a better to a worse state ; a 
falling off in quality ; deterioration. 


* dis in -car'-^cr-ate, v.t. [Pref. dis, ami 
Eng. incarcerate (q.v.).J To act at liberty, to 
set free from prison or confinement, to liber- 
ate. 

“The arsenical Ixxiie* being now coagulated, and 
kindled into flaming atoms, require dry anil warm 
air. to open the earth fur to dUincar cerate the same 
veuoue budivs. "* — Harvey. 

dis in clin a tion, s. [Pref .Ms, and Eng. 
inclination (q.v.).J A want of inclination, 
desire, or propensity ; a dislike, an unwilling- 
ness, an indisposition. 

“The name twite will produce a general -dUlnelina- 
tlon to matrimony ." — Priestley . On History, tect, CO. 

II For the difference between disinclination 
and dislike, sco Dislike. 

dis in cli no, v.t . [Pref. dis, mid Eng. in- 
cline (q.v.).] To produce a disinclination, 
dislike, or indisposition in ; to make averse or 
indisposed ; to alienate the affections or 
desires from. 

" To social scene* by nature disinclined.” 

Cowper Retirement. HOC. 

dis-in-clin cd, pa. par. or a. [Disincline.] 

dis - in - clin' - Ihg, pr. par., a., 6i s. [Dis- 
incline.! 

A. ft B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of making disinclined. 
Indisposed, or averse. 

* dis in-clo se, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. in- 
close (q.v.).] To throw open what has l**en 
iuclosed ; to fire from iuclosurc. 

* dis ln-eor' -por-ate, v.t . [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. incorporate, v. (q.v.)] 

1. To deprive of the rights, powers, or 
privileges of a corporate body. 

2. To detach or separate from a corporation 
or society. 

* dis ln-cor'-por-ate, a. [Pref. dis, and 

Eng. incorporate, a "(q.v.)] Deprived of the 
rights, powers, or privileges of a corporate 
body; detached or separated frmn a corpora- 
tion or society. 

* dis - in - cor' - por-at -ed, p a. par. or a. 
[Disincorporate, v .] 

* dis -in-cor'-por-at-mg, pr. par., a., & s. 
[Disincorporate, t\] 

A. & B. As pr. 2 >ar. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The same as Disincorporation 
( q.v.). 

* dis-in-cor por-a'-tion, s. [ Pref. dis, and 
Eng. incorporation (q.v.).] The act of dis- 
incorporating; a depriving of the rights, 
powers, or privileges of a corporate body. 

“ The king's d Li iwr/toration of the mi Lika." — War- 
ton : Life of Sir T. Pope. p. 41. 

* dis - in - cre ase, * dis - cn - ere ass, s. 

[Pref. dis, and Eng. increase (q.v.).] A de- 
crease, a diminution. 

“Without addicioun or dimmer ease.' 

Chaucer {)) : Blacke S night. 

* dis-in-dl-vid u-al-ize, v.t. [Pref. dis , 
and Eng. iiulivkhuilize (q.v.).] To deprive of 
individuality or character. 

“ He was answered . . . with a manner uot. indeed, 
wholly ditindieiduaUzedf'—Misa Bronte: Villette , ch. 

XXV. 

dis in fect', v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. infect 
(q.v.).] To free or cleanse from infection ; to 
cause to be uo longer infectious. 

dis-in-fect -ant, s. [Eng. disinfect; -a/if.] 
A substance which destroys poisonous gases, 
or decomposes the liodies from which they 
proceed It also destroys the specific eon- 
tagia of disease. Disinfectants differ in their 
action. Some of Die most powerful, as chlorine, 
chloride of lime, act by uniting with the 
hydrogen of the offensive body. Others oxidize 
the gas or vapour; as the fumes of nitric acid 
when poured mi a red-hot brick. Others, by 
removing water, and coagulating albumen, as 
carbolieacid.crcasote, sulphuric acid, chloride 
of zinc, corrosive sublimate. &r. Sulphate of 
iron unites with hydrogen sulphide, forming 
ferrous sulphide, ami liberating sulphuric acid. 
Sulphur dioxide, easily prepared by burning 
sulphur, is a powerful disinfectant. It de- 
composes sulphuretted hydrogen, removes 
oxygen from organic bodies, and also appears 
to immediately destroy infections produced 
from the presence of a fungus. Quicklime 


absorbs gases from the air. and abstracts water 
fruin organic bodies. Finely powdered elutr- 
coul Is a valuable disinfectant, from Uh power 
of absorbing g;tses. Permanganate of potas- 
sium is a powerful oxidizing agent ; a solution 
of It exposed in a wide dish in a sick room 
absorbs and oxidizes the offensive smell. It 
is also very useful for disinfecting water for 
drinking purposes where the supply is bad. 

dis-in feet -cd, pa. par. ora. [Disinfect.] 

dis in feet -mg, pr. par., a., ft s. [Disin- 
fect.] 

A. h B. As pr. jyar. & inirticip. adj . ; («“e 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of purifying from any- 
thing infectious. 

dis-!n fco -tlon, s. [Pref. dis, and Eog. ta- 
fection (q.v.).] The act of purifying hum in- 
fectious or contagious matter, Ac. 

dis in fect'-dr, «. [Eng. disinfect ; -or.] An 
apparatus lor disseminating a gas, vapour, or 
tine spray for the purification of the air and 
the counteraction of contagious influences. 
The modes are various ; Atomizers lor spray- 
ing ; vessels in which gases are eliminated by 
chemical action ; vapours generated by the 
heat of lamps beneath vessels containing the 
ingredients ; blowers by wlncli a medicated 
atmosphere is diffused ; trays in which the 
materials are exposed to t lie ordinary currents 
of air; pastilles for burning; uduurs and per- 
fumes for disguising ; cartli and charcoal for 
absorbing. (Knight.) 

* dis-in fla me, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. in- 
flame (q.v.). j To divest or deprive of ardour 
or enthusiasm. 

“ Why axe your hot spirits so quickly dUitaiamedt~ 
Chapman • Homer’s Iliad, xlL 

* dis-in-gen u' l ty , s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
ingenuity (q.v.).] Unfairness ; want of can- 
dour ; disingenuousness. 

" They contract a Libit of 111-nature and dlrtngenuity 
necessary to their alSiirs, and tin* leinp. ro. those npob 
Whom they are to work ."—Clarendon: tied Hor, L 32L 

dis in-gen'-u-oiis, a. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
ingenuous (q.v.).j 

1. (Of persons) ; Not ingemmus ; wanting in 
frankness, openness, or candour ; making use 
of or given to underhand practices ; mean, not 
straightforward. 

*■ Persouj entirely dUingenuout. who really do not 
believe the opinioua they defend.' —Hume. Princiole* 
of Moral*, il. 

2. (Of things): Mean, nuderband ; not opea 
or candid ; unbecoming. 

“ But uo artifice could be more dstingenMou*.” — 
Macaulay : Hut. of Eng., ch. L 

dis in-gen'-u-ous ly, adv. [Eng. disin- 

gcnnaas; -ly.\ In a disingenuous, mean, uu- 
deihaud or unfair manner; not ingenuously, 
openly, or candidly. 

'* He diungenuoatly hiuta a douht of it by hi* 
words," — A nt. to /)r* Alayhcw t Obs^rviLtioru. 

dis-in-gen' u-ous-ness, s. (Eng. dmn- 

genuous ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
disingenuous ; a want or absence of frankness, 
openness, ur candour. 

“ He behaved with a pusillanimity and lii-rin- 
gemtou*nt* f which deprived him of all claim to respect 
or pity. — Macaulay : Hut. Eng, ch. rr. 

* dis-m-hab -it, v.t. [Pref. dis , and Eng. 

* inhabit (q.v.). j [Disrabit.] To deprive or 
clear of inhabitants ; to depnpu’nte. 

“There were nothing hat exceeding rough mouu- 
taiues . . . utterly disinhabited and voyd of people " 
— Huchluyt; Voyages, ILL 374. 

dis in-hab'-it-ed, pa. par. or a. [Disin- 

habit.J 

* dis-in her -l-son, s. [Disinherit ] 

1. The act of disinheriting or cutting off 
from any hereditary succession. 

“T.« the peril, slander, and disinherison oi the king'* 
majesty, ami his nohle son Prince Edward."—Ismt« 
Trials : Earl of Surrey ( 1646). 

2. Tlie state or condition of being disin- 
herited. 

“The adultery of the woman Is worse, as hringing 
bastardy into a family, and disinheriions or great In- 
juries to the lawful children.” — Jcr. Taylor. 

dis-in hcr'-it, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
inherit (q.v.).j 

1. Lit. : To cut off from an hereditary 
right ; to deprive of an inheritance, or of the 
right of succeeding as an heir to any property 
or right which by law or custom would or 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here* camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
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should devolve on him iu the ordinary course 
Of descent. 

*' Until that act of Parliament ha re [sealed 
Whereby my bou la tlitinhcri/ed.” 

shake ty. : a Henry VI , L L 

* 2. Fig. To deprive of possession or right 
over ; to dispossess, to eject. 

" Stoop thy pale viaage through an amber cloud, 

Aud disinherit chaos, that reigns here.* 

MiUon ; Cornua, 333, 534. 

dis in-her'-it-an9e, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
inheritance.] 

1. The act of disinheriting. 

“Sedition tendeth to the dicinheritanca of the 
king . Stale Trial*: II Stroud (1020). 

2. The state or condition of being disin- 
herited. 

dis m-her'-it-ed, pa. par. or a. (Disin- 
herit.) 

dis in-her -lting, pr. par., a., * s. [Disin- 
herit.) 

A. & B. -4s pr. par. £ particip. adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act of cuttiog olf from an 
inheritance ; disinheritance. 

* dis-in-hu'me, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
inhume (q.v.).J To disinter, to exhume. 

* dis -in-sure (sure as shiir), v.t. TEref. 
dis, and Dug. insure (q.v.).j To render inse- 
cure, to put i . danger. 

* dis in'-te-gTa-ble, a. fPref. dis ; Eng. 
integrate), and siitf. -able.] Capable of disin- 
tegration ; that may or can be disintegrated. 

dis in'-t e-grate, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
integrate (q.v.).] To sejorate or break up a 
solid into its integrant particles ; to reduce to 
fragments or powder. 

dis-in'-tc-grat-ed, pa. par. or a. (Disin- 
tegrate.) 

dis-in'-te-grat-irig, pr. par., a., A s . (Dis- 
integrate.) 

A. A B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The process of separating a 
aolid into its integrant parts ; disintegration. 

dis in-te-gra'-ticn, s. [Lat. dis — away, 
apart, and integration a making whole ; in- 
teger — whole. J (Integer.) 

L Literally : 

1. Ord. Lang. : The breaking asunder of a 
aolul body into its integrant parts. 

2. Geol. ; The wearing down of roeks caused 
chiefly by the slow action of frosts, rains, and 
other atmospheric intluences. The facility 
with which some kinds of rocks are acted 
upon by these influences depends partly on 
their chemical composition, partly on the 
aggregation of their particles, and partly on 
the readiness with which they absorb moisture. 

II. Fig. : A solution of integrity, a reduction 
Into component particles. 

“The character, therefore, underwent * marked dis- 
integrution by severance Into distinct p.urtd 11'. E. 
Gladstone : Studies on //©mcr( 1858), voL ii., $ It, p. 44. 

dis in'-t e-grat -dr, *. (Eng. disintegrate) ; 

-or.) 

1. A machine for grinding or pulverizing 
bones, guano, Ac., for manure. 

“Some firms use the disintegrator for grinding the 
day. . . . This machine . . . may be briefly described 
os a aeries of cages of iron bars, which are mode to 
revolve rapidly iu alternately different directions 
G. It. Itedgraoc, iu Cassells Technical Educator, pt. iL, 
p. 2C7. 

2. A mill in which grain is broken into a 
fine dust by beaters projecting from the faees 
of parallel metallic discs revolving in contrary 
directions. The grain is fed in at the centre, 
and in falling is caught by the horizontal bars 
which project from the rapidly rotating discs. 
The grain acquires a vortical motion which 
by centrifugal impulse is caused to run the 
gauntlet of the beaters, wliicb are in con- 
centric aeries, and run in alternate directions 
and at high velocity. (Knight.) (Flour-mill.) 

dis-in-ter', * dis-in-terre, v.t. [Pref. dis, 
and Eng. inter (q.v.).J 

1. Lit. .* To unbury, to take out of a grave 
or the earth ; to exhume. 

* Isb (their goddesse now) HI disinterre .“ 

May : Lucan, hk. lx. 

2. Fig. : To bring to light, as from obscurity 
or oblivion. 


“The philosopher, the saiut, or th« hero, the wise, 
the good, or tlm yrcat man, very oftcu lie hid nud con- 
cealed iu a plebeian, which ft proper education might 
have disinterred .'' — Addison: Spectator, No. 215. 

* dis in'-ter essed, a. [Fr. desinteressi = 
disinterested, pa. par. of desinteresscr — to 
get rid of all interest in.) Disinterested. 
(Disinterested.) 

*• All men are not wise enough, and good, and dlsin - 
tor-eased.” — Up. Taylor: Rule of Conscience, bk. li,, 
oh. liL 

* dis-in'-ter-ess ment, * dis-in'-ter-es- 
ment, s. [Fr. disintcrcssement] Disinterested- 
ness, impartiality, fairness. 

‘Ho haa managed some of the charges of the 
kingdom with known ability, and laid them dowu 
with entire disintercssmenlf— Prior : ’Postscript to his 
Preface. 

* dis in -ter est, s. A a. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
interest (q.v.). j 

A. As substantive : 

1. That which is contrary or prejudicial to 
one’s interest, wishes, or prosperity ; a disad- 
vantage, a prejudice. 

“That there be no prejudioe done to my true 
Church, nor disinterest to thy kingdom."— J/ors .- 
Expos of the Seven Churches, p. 73. 

2. An indifference to private profit or ad- 
vantage. 

B. As adj. : Disinterested, impartial. 

“The measures they shall walk by shall he disin- 
terest and even." — Bp. Taylor. 

* dls-In'-ter-est, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
interest (q.v.).j 

1. To separate or disengage from some 
interest or party. 

“ If he would disinterest himself from the queen.”— 
Camden : Queen Elizabeth (an. 1597). 

2. To cease to pay interest to on moneys 
borrowed. 

" lu order to abolish this foreign Intervention in the 
financial affairs of the Regency It is necessary to 
disinterest the foreign creditors,”— Daily Telegraph , 
February 24, 1682. 

* dis in'-ter-est-ed, a. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. interested (q.v.).j 

1. Without any personal interest or concern ; 
not interested or concerned, indiffereut, un- 
concerned. 

” How disinterested are they of all worldly matters." 
— Bp. Taylor : Contemplations, bk. L, ch. x. 

2. Unbiassed, impartial ; uninfluenced by 
bope of private advantage or profit ; unselfish. 

*' Each consul thereupon names Ilia colleague, and ft 
contest of dixintcrei 1 cd modesty Likes place. ” — Lewis : 
Cred. Early Horn. Mist. (1650), cu. xii, pL i., § 9. 

dis in'-ter-est-ed-ly, adv. [Eng. disin - 
terested; -ly.) In a disinterested, unselfish, 
or generous manner. 

Act aa disinterestedly or generously as you please, 
self atiil is at the bottom." — Shaftesbury : Freedom of 
Wit <i Humour, pt. liL, § 3. 

dis ln-ter-est-ed-ness, s. [Eng. disin- 
terested; -ness.] The quality of being disin- 
terested; indifference to private interest, 
profit, or advantage ; unselfishness. 

“That perfect disinterestedness and self-devotion of 
which mau seems to be incapable.' 1 — Macaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch. X. 

* dis-in-ter-est-ing, a. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. inferesri/i0(q.v.).] Uninteresting; creat- 
ing or excitiug no feelings of interest. 

" Long quotations of disinteresting passages." — 
Warburton: Letter to Birch, 

dis-in-ter'-ment, s. ["Pref. dis, and Eng. 
interment (q.v.).] The act of disinterring or 
exhuming; exhumation. 

dis-in-ter' red, pa. par. or a. (Disinter.) 

dis-in-terr'-ihg, pr. par., a., & s. [Dis- 
inter.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of exhuming ; disin- 
terment. 

*dis in thrall’, v.t. [Pref. di3, and Eng. 
inthrall (q.v.).J To disenthrall; to free from 
thraldom or servitude. 

dis in-thrall ed, pa. par. or a. (Dism- 

THfiAL] 

* dis in -thrall- in g, pr. par., a., & s. 

[Disinthual.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of disenthralling ; 
dise nth raiment. 


* dia in-thral'-mcnt, 6 (Eng. disinlhral; 
-ment.] The act of disenthralling, or freeing 
from thraldom or servitude. 

* dis in -tri-cate, v.t. [Pref. dis. and Eng. 
intricate (q.v.). j To free from intricacy; to 
disentangle. 

“ It Is therefore necessary to dislntricat o the ques- 
tion."— .Sir IK. Hamilton. 

* dis' -in-tire, v.t. [Pref. dis, ami Eng. inure 
(q.v.). J To render unaccustomed or unuacd ; 
to make unfamiliar with. 

“We are hindered Mid dtsinured by this course of 
licensing." — Milton : ArcopagiUca. 

* dis'-In-iired, pa. par. ora. (Disinure.) 

* dis in val-id' i-ty, s. [Pref. dis (intens.), 
and Eng. invalidity (q.v.).] Want of validity 
or force ; invalidity. 

“So well tuny I do, In respect of the dislnvaUdlty 
and disproportion of them." — A/ountagur : Apjieal to 
Ccesur, p. 130 . 

* dis m-vest'-i-tiire, s. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. investiture (q.v.).J The act of divesting 
or depriving of investiture. 

* dis in-vig‘-or-ate, v.t. (rref. dis, an4 
Eng. invigorate (q.v.).] To deprive of vigour; 
to weaken, to relax, to enervate. 

“This soft and warm and disinvigorating cllmata." 
— Sydney Bmitn : Letters (IH44). 

* dis-in-vl'te, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. invits 
(q.v.).] To retract or recall an invitatioo. 

“ I was. upon bis highness's intimation, sen t to disin- 
trite them."— Sir J. Finvtt: Foreign Ambassa^iort. p. XU. 

dis-in-vit-ing, pr. par., a., A s . [Dia- 

XNVITE.) 

A. A B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. .* The act of retracting or re- 
calling an invitation. 

* dig-in -vol've, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. ftt- 

volve (q.v.).J 

1. To aet free, to disentangle. 

“And for that second, It Is indeed dlsinvolved of 
those ioruier diliiculUes."— More : Antidote against 
■Idolatry. 

2. To unroll, to unfold. 

“ And for thee, 

Creation universal calls around. 

To disinvolvc the moral world." 

young: Night Thoughts, lx. 25S-60. 

dis-m-vorved, pa. par. or a. [DisiN\ r OLVE.J 

dis-in-volv'-ihg, pr. par., a., A 5. (Drsur- 

VOLVK.) 

A. A B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of unrolling, unfold- 
ing, or disentangling. 

dis j asked, dis-jask'-it, a, [A corrup- 
tion of Lat. disjectus — broken down.) 

1. Jaded, decayed, exhausted, worn out 

“ Iu the morning after the coronation I found myself 
In a very duyasku state."— Oa It : The Steamboat, p, 20 L 

2. Worn, out of repair, dilapidated. 

“Tok the first broken di^'ajfced-lookiug road that 
makes for the hills, “—Hcott : Old Mortality, ch, xlL 

* dis-jee’-tion, s. [Lat. disjectus , pa. par. of 
disjicio = to scatter, to break to pieces : dis = 
away, apaxi. and jacio — to throw.) A scat- 
tering, putting to flight, or breaking up. 

“The sudden d Ejection of Pharaoh's host.”— Bishop 
Horsley : Bib. Criticism, Vi. 396. 

dis- join', v.t. £ i. [O. Fr. desjoindre ; Fr. di- 
joindre ; Lat. disjungo : O. Fr. dcs — Fr. dc = 
Lat. dis — away, ajjart, and Fr. joindre — Lat. 
jungo = to join.) 

A. Trans. : To separate, to part, to dis- 
unite, to disconnect, to sunder, to sever, to 
dissever. 

“ The nbnee of greatness Is, when It disjoin* 
Remorse from power." 

Shukeep. : Julius Ctrsar, iL L 

* B. Intransitive: 

1. To be parted, severed, or separated. 

2. To part, to rid one's self. 

" Till brefttbless he disjoined.' 

Shakesp. : Venus £ Adonis, ML 

dxs-Join'ed, a. [Pref. dis, and Eng. johud 
(q.v.).] Separated, disconnected. 

“To form ft series, not too for d isj oined. llertchol * 
Astronomy (1858). $ 303. 

dis-joln-ing, pr. par., a., A s. [Disjoin.] 

A. A B. As pr. par . £ particip. adj. : (See 
tbe verb). 
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C. v4a subd. : The act of separating, dis- 
connecting, disuniting, or sundering. 

ills joint', v.t.k i. [O. Fr. desjoinct, pa. par. of 
ctcsjuimlre = to diiyuin (q.v.).J 

A. Transitii>e : 

I. Literally: 

1. To put out of joint ; to separate parts 
united at the joints. 

•' Vet what coul<l sworda «r poisons, racks or flame, 
nut mangle and dwoint tlie brittle frame? " 

Prior : Henry A Emma. 

2. To separate or break up a body composed 
of pieeps joined together. 

*• Some half-ruined wall, 

Di*jointed and alwut to fall.” 

Longfellow : Tala of a Way tide Inn (Interlude). 

H Figuratively : 

1. To put out of joint, to make out of work- 
ing order ; to ue range. 

“The government was disjointed.” — Macaulay: 
But. Eng . eh. xi. 

2. To break the natural connection or co- 
herence of ; to make incoherent or discon- 
nected. (Only used in the pa. par.) 

“ The constancy of your wit was not wont to bring 
forth such tlujainted speeches."— .Sidney. 

* B, hit rails. : To fall in pieces. 

“Lit the frame of tilings disjoint, both the worlds 
suffer.*' Shakes?.: Macbeth, 111 2. 

*[ Crabb til ns discriminates between to dis- 
joint and to dismember: “The terms here 
spoken of derive their distinct meaning and 
applicat ion from the signification of the words 
joint and memhrr. A limb of the body may 
be disjointed if it be so put out of the joint 
that it cannot act ; but the body itself is dis- 
membered when tlie different limbs or parts 
are separated from each other. So in the 
metaphorical sense onr ideas are said to be 
disjointed when they are so thrown out of 
their order that they do not fall in with one 
another ; and kingdoms are said to he dis- 
membered where any part or parts are sepa- 
rated from the rest." ( Crabb : Eng . Synon.) 


•dis joint; * dis-joynt, * dis-joynte, a. 

& s. [O. Fr. desjoinct , pa. par. of itesjoinefre.] 

A. As fulj. : Disjointed, out of order. 

** Thinking, bv our late rlpar brother's death, 

Our state to be disjoint and out of frame " 

Shfikctp. : Hamlet, L 2. 

B. As snhst. : A dilemma, a difficulty, & 
predicament. 

** Syuues that I stoudo in tbia disjoynt.” 

Chaucer: C. T., 14,822. 

dis j oint cd, jxi. par. or a. [Disjoint, r.] 

A. As pa. pur. ; (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

L Lit. : Broken tip. 

** Whitening amid disjointed stones. * 

Scott : M armion. IL tl- 

IL Figuratively : 

1. Disconnected, incoherent. 

M The images her troubled fancy forms 
Are iucobereut, wild ; her words disjointed.” 

Smith. 

t 2. Out of order ; out of joint. 

dis joint -ed-ly, adv . [Eng. disjointed; - ly .} 
In a disjointed, disconnected, or incoherent 
manner. 


dis -j oint- ed- ness, s. [Eng. disjointed; 
-ness.] The quality of being disjointed, un- 
connected, or incoherent. 

dls-joint-mg, * dis-joynt-ing, pr. par 

G & S. [DlSJ<- j4T, V .] 

A. B. At ;r. par. & particip . adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. Assubst. : The act of separating, severing, 
or disconnecting ; tlie state of being disjointed. 
“That poor disjointing 
That only strong necessity thrust ou you." 

/ leaum. A Flet. : Double Marriage, Iv. I. 

* dis -joint -ly, adv. [Eng. disjoint; -ly.) In 
a disjointed or divided state ; separately. 

"No on© virtue can be without another; when 
they are perfect* then are they joined ; but. di*joinlly, 
no way can they be perfect .’"— Sir M. Sandy : Essay* 
(1084), p. 6. 

* dis jud ge, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. judge 
(q.v.).] To deprive, divest, or strip of tbe 
rank or position of a judge. 

“The two Chief Justices were . . . drudged and put 
to flues And rausums ."— State Trialt: Dr. J. Heuet. 

* dis ju-dj^ca -tion, s. [Lat. dis = apart, 

and judicutin — a judging ; judico = to judge.] 
Judgment, determination, discrimination. 

“The disposition of the orfflin Is of great Imjiortanoe 
in the dijudication* we make of colours .”— Boy le on 
Colour*. 


dlS-junct; a. [Lat. disjunctus, pa. par. of dls- 
jungo— to disjoin, separate : dis = away, apart, 
and jungo = to join.] 

* A. Ordinal language * 

1. Separated, distinct. 

*• Mecr arbltrarlou* will ns disjunct from hU other 
kttributea.'* — OlanvUl : Pre-existence of Soul*, ch. vii. 

2. Containing an alternative. 

“Tlut disjunct charge of cither living chastely, or 
marrying a wife whom they luny not divorce."— Bp. 
Hall : Honour of Ma rried Clergy. 

B. Entom. : An epitlict applied to insects 
whose head, thorax, and abdomen arc separated 
by a deep incision. 

disjunct motion, a. 

Music : A term used when the sounds io a 
movement move by skips, e.g., C, F, D, G. 

disjunct^ tetrachords, s. pi. 

Music: Tetrachords having such a relation 
to each other that the lowest interval of the 
upper is one note above the highest iaterval 
of the lower. 

* dis June tion, s. [Lat. disjunclio = a dis- 
joining, from disjunct us, pa. pur. of disjungo.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of disjoining; dis- 
union, separation. 

“There’s no disjunction to be inode." 

Shahetp. : Winter* Tale, iv. a. 

2. Logic : A disjunctive proposition. 

“One side or other of th© following disjunction Le 
true."— Palcy : Evidence*, pt. L. ch ilL 

dis junct Ivc, «. <k s. [Fr. disjonctif; ltal. 
disgiuntivo; Sp. disyuntivo, from Lat .disjunc- 
tives, from disjunctus, pa. par. of dis jungo.] 

A. As adjective: 

* I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Tending to disjoin, disconnect, or sepa- 
rate ; disjoining. [IL 1.] 

2. Incapable of union. 

“ Whoso atoms arc of thnt disjunctive nature, as Dot 
to be united in h sufficient number to make a visiblo 
mass."— Grew. 

II. Technically : 

1. Gram. : Expressive of or marking separa- 
tion or opposition ; a term applied to those 
conjunctions which unite sentences or parts 
of sentences in construction, but divide or 
disjoin the sense : as. Socrates w'as wise, but 
Alcitiades was not Such conjunctions are, 
or, else, but, &c. 

“Others [conjunctions] termed disjunctive connect 
sentences whilo they seem to disjoin their. meanings.'* 
Beattie : Moral Science, pt. L, ch. 1.. § 3. 

2. Logic: 

(1) A disjunctive proposition is one which 
expresses tlie relation (apparently) of two or 
more judgments which cannot be true to- 
gether! and one or other of which must be true, 
as : “ Either tbe Bible is false, or holiness ought 
to be followed.” (Thomson.) 

(2) A disjunctive syllogism is when the major 
proposition is disjunctive, as ; The earth moves 
in a circle, or an ellipse. But it does not 
move in a circle. Therefore it moves in an 
ellipse. (H'atts.) 

B. As substantive : 

1. Girtm. : A disjunctive particle : as, or, 
nor, neither, but, else. 

“ Of these d wunctives some are simple, some adver- 
sative.' ' — Harris : Hermes, ii. 2. 

2. Logic: A disjunctive proposition. 

dis junct' ive ly, adv. [En ^.disjunctive; -ly.) 
In adisjunctive manner; separately, distinctly. 

“What he observes of tbe numbers disjunctively 
and apart, reason suggests to be applicable to the 
whole body united. More: Decay of Piety, 

* dlsjunct-ure, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
juncture (q.v.).J The ar t of separating, or 
disuniting; the state of being disuuited. 

“ Those bruises, ditjunctures, orbrokeunessofbones." 
Goodwin ■ H'orto, vol. ii.. pt. iv., p. 347. 

* dis ju ne, * de-ju ne, * dis joon, dis 
ionc, s. [O. Fr. desjune ; Fr. dejeuner.) 
Breakfast. 

“ Than in the morning up scho gat, 

And on hir hairt laid hir ditjune.” 

Bannatyne : Poem*, p 2l«, et 5. 

% To make a disjuve of: To swallow up at a 
single meal, to annihilate at one attack. 

“ A fifth part of them were able to make a dujuneot 
all tbe Gordons when at their best ."— Baillie : Letter*, 

l. 60 . 

disk, S. [Disc.] 

1. A quoit. 

*' Far os an able arm the dUk can send." 

Pope: Homer, Iliad, xxlU. 6U. 


2. The face of the sun, moon, &c., as it ap- 
pears to the eye. 

“Where finds I'uUosopby her eagle eye. 

With which she gazes at you burning disk 
Undaxzled?'* Law per ; Task, L 712-14. 

II For other mcaoings and uaca of disk, see 
Disc. 

* dis kind ness, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
kindness (q.v.).J 

1. Want or abseace of kindness, affection, 
orgoodwill; unkindness. 

2. An act of unkind neas or malignity ; In- 
jury, hurt 

“He that pulls down his neighbour’s house dues 
him e.dltkituineu:' — Search: Light of A'ufur«.(Iutrod-j 

* dis kno w, i\£. [Pref. dis. and Eng. know 
(q.v.) J To disown, to refuse to acknow- 
ledge. 

“ And wiien he shall [to light thy sinful! load) 

Put manhood on, ditknow him not for God." 

Sylvester . The Lawc, 88L 

* dis lade, v.t. _Pref. dis, aud Eng. lade 
(q.v.J.j To unlade, to unload. 

“ Algeona ful-fraugbt gullies are dixladedf 

Heywood : Trola Britunica (16011). 

* dlS lad y, v.t. [Fref. dis, and Eng. lady 
(q.v.).J To deprive of tlie positiou or charac- 
ter of a lady. 

* dis lan der, v. <fc s. [Disclander.] 

* dis law-ycr, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eog. 
lawyer (q.v.).J To deprive of tbe rank, posi- 
tion, or standing of a lawyer. 

“They had dUlawyered him."- North: Life of Lord 
Guilford, )i. ill. 

* dis leaf mg, s. [Pref. dis; Eng. leaf, and 
suit. -Dt^.J The loss or deprivation ofleaves. 

*' Its houghs, with their huddiucs and disleafing * 
Carlyle . Ucroe* A Hero-worship, Let. 1., p. 82. 

* dis le all, a. [Pref. dis , and O. Fr. leal.) 
[Disloyal.] Disloyal, dishonourable. 

** Disl call knight, whose coward corage chose 
To wreake itself on beast all Innocent " 

Spe nter: F. Q., 11 v. 5 . 

* dis le ave, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. leaf 
(pi. leaves).] To deprive of leaves. 

“There Auster never roars, nor bulll duleavet 

Tb' immortal grove, nor auy braueh bereaves.” 

Sylvester : Magnificence, 666 . 

* dis lik a-ble, a. [Eag. dislik(e); -able.) 
Deserving of being disliked ; unpleasant, dis- 
agreeable. 

“Od the whole, as matters go, that is not the most 
dulikable."— Carlyle. [Ogilvie.j 

dis li ke, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. like, a. 
tq-v.)j 

1. A feeling of disinclination, disapproba- 
tion, or aversion ; an abseuce of fondness or 
affection ; distaste, repugnance. 

“John Dalrymple was regarded with incurable di*- 
trust aud dt*likc. '—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ci>, xiii. 

* 2. Discord, disagreement, dissension. 

“This said Aletcs, aud a murmur rose 

That ebew'd dislike amoug the Christian peers." 

Fairfax: Godfrey of Boulogne. 

(1) Crabb thus discriminates betvreeu dis- 
like, disgust, displeasure, dissatisfaction, and dis- 
Uiste : “ Dislike aud dissatisfaction denote the 
feeling or sentiment produced either by per- 
sons or things ; displeasure, that produced by 
persons only ; distaste and disgust, that pro- 
duced by tilings only. In regard to persons, 
dislike is tbe seutiineut of equals and persons 
unconnected ; displeasure aud dissatisfaction, 
of superiors, or such as stand in some sort of 
relation to us. Straugers may feel a dislike 
upon seeing each other ; parents or masters 
may feel d ispleasv re or d issa t isfact ion: the 
former sentiment is occasioned by their sup- 
posed faults in character ; the latter by their 
supposed defective services. I dislike a per- 
son for his assumption or loquacity, 1 am dis- 
pleased with him lor liis carelessness, and dis- 
satisfied with his labour. Tbe disjdeasurt is 
awakened by whatever is done amiss ; tlie 
dissatisfaction is caused by wliat happens amiss 
or contrary to our expectation. Accordingly, 
the word dissatisfaction is not confined to 
persons of a particular rank, but to the nature 
of the connection which subsists between 
them. Whoever does not receive what he 
thinks himself entitled to from another is 
dissatisfied. A servant may be dissatisfied 
with the treatment lie meets with from liis 
master ; and may he said therefore to express 
dissatisfaction, though not displeasure. In 
regard to things, dislike is a casual feeling not- 
arising from any specific cause. A dissatisfac- 
tion is connected with our desires and expec- 
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titiona : we dislike the performance of an 
actor from one or many cuiiscs, or from no 
apparent cause ; but we are dissatisfied with 
his performaoce if it fall short of what we 
were led to expect. In order to lessen the 
number of our dislikes we ought to endeavour 
not to dislike without ft cause ; and in order 
to lessen our dissatisfaction, we ought to be 
moderate in our expectation. Dislike, dis- 
taste, and disgust rise on each other in their 
aign ill cation. The distaste is more than the 
dislike, and the disgust more than the distaste. 
The dislike is a partial feeling, quickly pro- 
duced and quickly subsiding ; the distaste is a 
aettled feeling, gradually produced, and per- 
manent in its duration ; the disgust is either 
transitory or otherwise ; momentarily or gra- 
dually produced, but stronger than either of 
the two others . . 

(2) He thus discriminates between dislike 
anil disinclination : Dislike applies to what 

one has or does ; disinclination only to what 
one does ; we dislike the thing we have, or 
dislike to do the thing ; but we are disinclined 
to do the thing. They express a similar feel- 
ing that differs in degree. The disinclination 
is but a small degree of dislike ; the dislike 
marks something contrary ; the disinclination 
does not amount to more than the absence of 
ao inclination. None but a disobliging tem- 
per has a dislike to comply with reasonable 
requests ; but the most obliging disposition 
may have an occasional disinclination to com- 
ply with a particular request." ( Crabb : Eng. 
Synon.) 

dis li ke, v.t. [Pref. dis , and Eog. like, v. 

(q.v)] 

1. To have a feeling of dislike, repugnance, 
or aversion towards ; to regard with repug- 
nance or disinclination. 

" Whom ha disliked as much as It was in his easy 
nature to dislike anybody. Alaca ulay : Hist. Eng., 
vol. it, cb. ix. 

* 2. To displease. 

" Til do it. hut It dislike* me." 

Shakes/* : Othello, ii. a 

* 3. To express disapprobation of. 

" I never heard any soldier dislike \U"—Sh/ikesp : 
Measure /ot Measure, i. 2. 

^ For the difference between to dislike and 
to disapprove, see Disapprove. 

* dis-li ke, a. [Pref. dis. and Eog. like , a. 
(q.v.).] Unlike. 

“Two states then there be after death . , . dislike 
In condition." — Andrewcs; Sermons. ii, 82. 

dis-lilted, pa. par. ora. [Dislike, v .) 

* dis -like ful, a. [Eng. dislike ; -/«f(Z).] 
Full of dislike or disaffection ; disaffected, 
disagreeable, unpleasant. 

•* Now were it not, Sir Scud amour, to you 
Dislikefull paiue so sad a ta*ke to hike." 

Spenser : F. Q., IV. ix. 40. 

•dis like-li-hood, s. [Eng. dislikely; -Ziood.] 
Unlikelihood, improbability. 

*dis lik'e-ly, a. [Eng. dislike; -ly. ] Un- 
likely, improbable. 

* dis-llk'-en, v.t. [Eng. dislike, and v. suff. 
•en (q.v.), J To make unlike, to disguise. 

*' Muffle your face. 

Dismantle you, aud. as you can disliken 
The truth of your own seeming " 

Shakesp. ; Winters Tale, iv. 4. 

•dis lik -ened, pa. par. or a. [Disliken.] 

*dis like ness, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
likeness (q.v.).] Uolikeness, dissimilitude, 
dissimilarity. 

•• That which is not designed to represent anything 
but itself can never misl ad us from the true appre- 
hension of anything by its disli/tcness to it .''— Locke : 
Human Understanding, hk- iii., ch iv. 

dis-llk-er, s. [Eng. dislik(e); -er.J One who 
dislikes, disapproves, or disrelishes 

•• Among many distillers of the queen's marriage."— 
Spee l : Queen Marie, bk. ix., ch. xxiii., § 28. 

dis lik-ing, pr. par., a., <fc s. [Dislike, v.] 

A. At B. As pr. par. & particip. ad). : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or state of feeling 
dislike, repugnance, or aversion towards any- 
thing. 

"The consideration whereof hred an utter disliking 
In the whole compauy."— Sir F. Drake ; The World 
Encompassed, p. 8'J. 

•dis-limb’ (b silent), v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
limb (q.v.). ] To tear limb from limb ; to tear 
the limbs from. 


*dis-limbed (6 aileat), pa. pur. or a. [Dis- 
um 0 .] 

* dis Umn' (n silent), v.t. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. limn (q.v.).] To strike out of a picture, 
to obliterate, to efface. 

" That which is now a horse, even with & thought, 
The rack dislimns.'' 

Shakesp. : Antony A Cleopatra, Iv. 14. 

* dis link', v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. link 
(q.v.).] To unlink, to disjoio, to separate. 

•• There a group of girls 
In circle waited, whom the electric Bhock 
Dislinked with shrieks and laughter." 

Tennyson : Pr nicest (ProL). 

* dls-live', v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. live (q.v.) ; 
or perhaps dis, and Eng. life (q.v.).] To de- 
prive of life. 

•* Telemachns dislived Amphimedon." 

Chapman : Homer's Odyssey, xxii. 

* dis lo ad, dis load in, v.i. [Pref. dis, 
and Eng. load (q.v.)] To unload, to discharge 
a cargo. 

'•No ship, crear, boat, Ac., aucht to disloadin or 
hreake huilk vutill the tyrne they come to the said 
hurcht"— Acts Charles 1. fed. 1814), v. 63<>. 

dis'-lo <sate, v.t. [Low Lat. dislocatus, pa. 
par. of disioco = to move from its place : Lat. 
dis = away, apart, and locus = a place.] 

* L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : To put out of or remove from its 
proper place ; to displace. 

*’ After some time the strata on all sides of the globe 
were dislocated, and their situation varied." — Wood- 
ward. 

2. Fig. : To disturb, to derange. 

" Our civill nn hath lately dislocated all relations " 
—Fuller : ITorf/iies ; Harkshirc. 

IL Surg. : To move or force a hone from its 
socket, cavity, or place of articulation. 

•• They are apt enough to dislocate and tear 
Thy flesh and bones." Shakcsp. ; Lear, iv. 2. 

* dis' lo cate, «. [Low Lat. dislocatus.] Dis- 
located. 

dis -lo cat-ed, pa. par. or a. [Dislocate, v.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang. : Moved or put out of the 
proper place ; displaced. 

2. Surg. : Moved or forced ; as a bone from 
its socket, cavity, or place of articulation. 

dis-lo-cat'-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Dislo- 
cate, r.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£ particip. ad). : (See 
the verb). 

C. .ds subst. : The same as Dislocation 
( q.v.). 

dis lo ca'-tlon, s. [Fr. dislocation ; Sp. dis- 
locacion; Ital, disloyazione, from Low Lat. 
dislocatus , pa. par. of disloco = to put out of 
place.] 

* I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) A puttiog out of or removing out of the 
proper place ; a displacing ; the state of being 
dislocated. 

*’ Oue might hear his honea crack, aud after the dw- 
location they were set again ."— Howell : Letters, hk, i,, 

$ 1, lett 18. 

(2) A removing from the proper order or 
arrangement ; a disturbing, a derangement. 

"I prefer the cotmuou opinion which nreveuteth 
such dislocation of the rnont ns.'*— Raleigh : History of 
the ICorfd, hk. ii., ch. iiL, f 7. 

(3) The state of being displaced or moved 
out of the proper place. 

"The posture of rocks, often leaning or fprostrste, 
shows that they had some dislocation from their 
natural site.*'— liurnet : Theory of the Earth. 

2. Fig . : A state of derangement, disorder, 
or confusion. 

" Neither battle I see, nor arraying, nor king in Israel, 
Only infinite jumble and mess and dislocation." 
Clough : tlothie of Tober^na- Vuolich, ix. 63, 64. 

II. Technically: 

1. GeoL : A general term for any displace- 
ment of the stratified rocks from their original 
horizontal nr sedimentary position, slips, 
faults, and the like are dislocations. [See 
these words.] 

2. Surg. : When the head or articular sur- 
face of a bone is thrown out of its proper 
place, with respect to the corresponding 
articular cavity or surface of another bone in 
or upon which it is naturally situated, it is 
termed a dislocation or luxation. A disloca- 
tion may be primary, or by action of the 
muscles secondary, simple or compound, com- 


plete or incomplete, old or recent, sponta- 
neous aa from dispose, congeoital as from 
original imperfection, or complicated as with 
fracture ; ami according to the direction in 
which the heads of the bonea are displaced, 
the dislocation is named upwards, downwards, 
forwards, or backwards. The general symp- 
toms are pain in the joint, and great difficulty 
or absolute impossibility of moving it. 

•dis lodge, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. lodge 
(q.v.).] A separation, aa absence. 

" Show how loug dislodge hath bred 
Our cruell cutting smart." 

Turberville : The Ventrous Lover. 

dis lod ge, v.t. t. [O. Fr. desloger; Ft. 
diioger ; O. Fr. des — Fr. de = Lat. dis = 
away, apart, and Fr. loger — to lodge.] 
[Lodge.] 

A. Transitive : 

I. Literally: 

1. To remove or displace from the usual or 
natural place of rest. 

"The shellfish which are resident lu the deptli*4iva 
and die there, and are never dislodged or removed hy 
■tortus.''— Wooduxtrd. 

2. To drive from a station or post ; to cause 
to evacuate or remove. 

"He dislodged the English from Sligo: and he 
eventually secured Galway ."— Maca utay : Hist. Eng., 
ch. xiv. 

3. To drive from aoy place ; to expel. 

" Satan with his rebellious disappeared 
Far in the dark dislodged ; and void of rest " 

Milton : P. L., vi. U4. 416. 

II. Figuratively : 

1 1. To cause to remove or depart, to get 
rid of. 

"It proved impossible to dislodge William from 
% England. Macaulay ; Hist. Eng , ch. xiL 

* 2. To drive away, to expel. 

“ Every sorrow 

Dislodged was out of mine berte ” 

Chaucer : Hook of the Dutches*. 

•B. Intransitive: 

1. To remove to fresh quarters. 

"The Voices are dislodged, and Marcius gone.* 
Shakcsp : Corialanus, V. 4. 

2. To quit a resting or stopping place. 

" Where light and darkness In perpetual round 
Lodge and dislodge by turns.' 

Milton : P. L.. vi «, 7. 

dis-lodged, pa. par. ora. [Dislodge.] 

dis lodg’-ing, pr. par., a., <fc s. [Dislodgb, 

v.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£ particip. a dj. : (Seo 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of removing or caus- 
ing to remove from a place of rest. 

dis lodg'-ment, s. [Eag. dislodg(e) ; -ment.] 
The act of dislodging or displacing ; the state 
of being dislodged. 

dls-lo-gist-ic, a. [Dyslogistic.] 

• dis-loign'ed (g silent), a. [Pref. dis , and 
Fr. doigner — to remove.] Removed. 

" Low -loo king dales, disloigned from common gaze." 

Spenser : F. Q„ IV. x. 24. 

* dis-lo'ke, v.t. [Low Lat. disfoco = to put 
or force out of place.] To dislocate. 

"His hones and Joints from whence they whilom 

stood 

With racking* quite ditloked and dlstrw-ted.’ 

Davies : Holy tioode. p. 20. 

dis-loy'-al, •dys-loy-all, a. [O.Fr. desloyal; 
Fr. detoyal ; O. Fr. des = Fr. de = Lat. dis = 
away, apart, aod loyal = loyal (q.v.),] 

1. Not true to allegiance ; not loyal ; false 
to a sovereign. 

" Man disobeying, 

Disloyal, hreake hie fealty, and si us." 

Milton : P. L., iiL 203, 204. 

2. Characterized or actuated by disloyalty. 

'• Foul distrust and breach 
Disloyal Milton : /’. L., ix. 6, 7. 

* 3. Dishonest, treacherous, perfidious, dis 
ingenuous. 

"Such things. In a false, disloyal knave. 

Are tricks of custom.'' 

Shakcsp. : Othello, lit a. 

* 4. Not true to the marriage-bed, unchaste. 

" Disloyal ! 

The word la too good to paint out her wickedness.” 
Shakcsp. : Much Ado about iVo thing, iii. 2. 

* 5. Inconstant, false in love. 

"Such was the end that to distoyall loue did fall." 

Spenser; F. Q.. II. x. 19. 

dis-loy'-al-ly, odv . [Eng. disloyal; - ly .) 

lo a disloyal, false, or treacherous manner. 

"The other having dealt so dislot/aHv and confessed 
it agaiust themselves."— State Trials: Duke of Norfolk 
(an. 1571). 
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disloyalty— dismayedness 


dis loy al ty, s. [O. Fr. deslaialte , df simile ; 
Fr. delayaule ; bp. dtslealtad ; ItaL d islealtu ; 
Port. desicaUlade.] 

1. Want of loyulty In allegiance; a breach 
of fidelity to a sovereign. 

“Let llie truth of that religion! profess be repro- 
•ented to Judgment, not In llio disguise* of lovl'y, 
vciilMiii, heresy, novelty, and disloyally." — hing 
Charles: Eikon Bust like. 

* 2. A want of constancy or fidelity in 

love. 

"There shall appear such seeming truths of Hero’s 
dld>yulty, that jealousy shall be called assurance.’ 1 — 
Shake*)). : Much ,\do about Nothing, 11. 1 

1j For the di Mere nee between disloyalty and 
disaffection, see Disaffection. 

*dis Ius'-tre (tro as ter), v.t. [Pref. ills, 
und Eng. lustre (q.v.).] To deprive of lustre, 
to dull. 

** All those glittering passions get their lustre In the 
absence of that intellectual light, which, na soon ll* it 
appears, deads and < iishttfrr* them .*' — Mountague : 
Devoute Es3 it/«t, pt. IL, tr. vi . § a 

•dis raa'il, • dis ma'yl, v.t. [Pref. dls, 
and Eli,'. mail (q.v. '.] To deprive of or cut off 
the plates of mail ; to divest of a coat of mail. 
"Their mighty etroakes their halx-riotis dvimayfe L" 
Spcnsvr ; K Q., 11. vl. 29. 

di$' mal, a. & s. [bkeat refers it to O. Fr. dis- 
mtd~ Low Lat. decimal is. from dtcirna = a 
tenth, a Lithe, and supposes the reference to 
be to the cruel extortmns practised by feudal 
lords iti exacting tenths from their vassals. 
Cf. O. F. dismer, Uiesmer = to exact tithes 
from, to despoil, to decimate (q v.;.) 

A. A&adiective: 

1. Mournful, gloomy, sad. 

"Her disc mate days and her fatal houres." 

Lydgate : Story cf Thebes. til 

2. Dark, gloomy, cheerless. 

"But dark and dismal Is the vault 
Where Norton uuil his sons are laid." 

WortUwot th . U’Aife Doc of Kyhtone, lv. 

3. Cheerless, depressing, dispiriting. 

"This featis’al was the very ditmallest of all the 
an ter tain men ta.”— Tfuickt-rny. 

4. Full of woe ; calamitous, miserable, woe- 
ful, dire, lamentable, doleful. 

"To tell red Flodden’a dismal tale.* 

Scott ■ M arm ion, , vL M. 

5. Frightful, horrid. 

"So full of dismal terror was the time." 

Shake tp. : Richard III., i. 4. 

* B. As substantive : 

*L Sin^far: 

L Proh. = dismal time or condition. 

"And eek, as helpe me God withal, 

I tro we hit wiu in the dismal 
That whs the wound vr of Egipte." 

Ch< nicer : Rook of the Dutchess [120«j. 

2. The devil. 

"Ye dismall, or devill, diabnlusf—LMns : Manip. 
Tocab, 

3. The name given in the Southern States 
of the American Union tn a tract of swampy 
land oftea covered with fallen and decaying 
wood. 

II. Plural: 

1. Melancholy. 

"He comes and seems entirely wrapt np in the 
dismal*."— Foote ; The Liar , iL 

2. Mourning garments. 

"My lady Is decked out in her dismals.*— Foots : 
Trip to Calais, m. 

U Dismal Swamp: 

Geog.: Either of two swamps in the United 
States, called the Great and the Little Dismal 
Swamp. The first of these, the one to which 
pre-eminently the appellation Dismal Swamp 
is applied, is partly in North Carolina and 
partly in Virginia. It lies north of Albemarle 
Sound. 1 1 is thirty miles long by ten or twelve 
broad, and has in the centre Drummond Lake 
or Pond, about seven miles long and thirty in 
circumference. The Little Dismal Swamp is 
of somewhat less dimensions. It lies between 
Albemarle and Pimlico Sounds. 

" Away to the dismal swamp he speeds — 

His path was rugged and sore. 

Through tangled juniper, bed* of reeds. 

Thro ugh many a ten where the serpent feeds. 

Aud uian uever trod before !* 

Moore : The Lake of the Dismal Swamp. 

* dismal-dreaming, a. Full of ill-bod- 
ing lire inis. 

" And drives away dark, dismal-dreaming nicht" 
Shakespeare . Passionate Pilgrim , 200. 

•dl^* mal, v i. [Dismal, o.] To feel dismal 
or melancholy. 

"01 how I dismalled In hearing them." — Mad. 
If A r Ida y : Diary, L SR. 


* dismal -l-ty, u. [Eng. dismal; Aty.) 

1. Anything dismal or dispiriting. 

" Wlmt sign Hies dwelling upon such dUmaWlet I*— 
Mad. 1) Arblay: Camille. vL, ch. xlv. ( Davit*. ) 

2. Melancholy, cheerlessneas. 

•‘With all tliut dismnllty of aspect there were some 
very comical sceue *." — Elizabeth Carter: Letters, i 
259 11809). 

di$'-mal-ly, adv. [Eng. dismal ; -ly . ] In a 
dismal, gloomy, dreary, or woeful manner ; 
drearily, cheerlessly, miserably. 

"Not only supplanted but dumally chastised."— 
Bar-row Sermons, voL L, sex. 11. 

t dis mal ness, a. [Eng. dismal ; -nrss.j 
The quality of being dismal, gloomy, or 
cheerless. 

"(‘e!ln thought with some dismahuss of the time 
sho rimuld have to upend os bridesmaid at Lowick."— 
George Eliot : Middlcmarch, bk. 1., ch. ix. 

* dis man', v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. win 
(q.v.).] To deprive of manhood. 

” Man by death Is absolutely divided and dismarid.” 
— Feltham : Resolve*, pt. L, res. 47. 

dis-man'-tlc, v.t. [O. Fr. desman teller ; Fr. 
demanteler : O. Fr. des; Fr. de= l^at. dis = 
away, apart, and manteler = to cover with a 
cloak ; O. Fr. mantel = Fr . mantcau — a cloak.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* I. Lit. : To deprive or strip of a dress or 
covering. 

" Muffle your face, dismantle you." 

Shake*?. : Winters Tale, lv. 1 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To strip or deprive of furniture, appa- 
ratus, equipments, or outfit. 

"The playhouses were to he dismantled, the specta- 
tors fined, flic actors whipped at the cart's taiL”— 
Macaulay : Hist. ling., cli. n. 

* (2) To strip or deprive of anything. 

M Dismantling him of his honour, and seizing his 
reputation."— Sou fh. 

* (i>) To east off or away, to nndo. 

" Commit a thing so monstrous, to dismantle 
So'many laid* of favour." Shakesp. : Lear, 1. 1. 

* (4) To tear, break, or pull down, or from 
Its place. 

" His nose dismantled in his mouth is found ; 

His Jaw3. check#, front, one undistinguished wound.” 
Dryden : Void; Metamorphoses xli. 

II. Technically : 

1. Mil. : To deprive or strip a fortress of its 
equipments ; to render useless for purposes 
of o Bence or defence ; to raze. 

’* Lambert presently took care to dismantle the 
castle. —Clarendon ; civil IPar, iiu 192. 

2. Nav. : To strip a vessel of its aails, rig- 
ging, &e. ; to unrig. 

" After something approaching to mutiny, the 
Thames was dismantled.' —Athenwuin, December 9, 
1SS2. 

*J For the difference between to dismantle 
and to demolish , see Demolish. 

dis-mant ling, pr. j<ar. t a., & s. [Dis- 
mantle. ] 

A. & B. .4a* pr. par. £ particip . adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. xis subst . ; The act of stripping of furni- 
ture, apparatus, equipment, &c. 

" It is not sufficient to possess our own fort, without 
the dismantling and demolishing of our enemy's."— 
BakeicilL 

* dis-mar^h’, v.i. [PreC dis, and Eng. march 
(q.v.).j To march away. 

* dis-mar'-ry, * dis-mar -y, v.t . [Pref. dis, 
and Eog. marry (q.v.).] To divorce. 

" He was dismaryed and maryed agayne to another 
gentylwomam"— Berners: Froissarts Chrom, voL iL, 
c. 190. 

* dis-mar' -shal, v.t. [Pref. efis, and Eng. 
marshal (q.v.).] To derange, to put in dis- 
order or confusion. 

** What was dismarihaZTd lat* 

In this my noble frame.” 

Drummond : Sonnets. 

* dis-mask', v.t. [Pref. dis, aud Eng. mask 
(q.v.).] To strip or direst of a mask ; to un- 
cover, to unmask. 

" Fair ladles, masked, are roses in their bud : 

D> smashed, their dam&sk rweet oominixture ehown. 

Are angels vailing clouds, or roses hlown." 

Shakesp. : Loves Labour's Lost, v. 2. 

* dis-mask ed, pa. par. or a. [Dismask,] 

* dis-mask'-irig;, pr. par.,a.,k s. [Dismask.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of stripping or 
divesting of a mask ; an unmasking. 


dis-most', v.t. [Pref. dis t aud Eng. ma*f 
(q.v.).J To strip or deprive uf maat or masts ; 
to carrj r away the masts of a ship. 

” At length the Dutch Admir.U drew <M, leavtn* 
one »b at lured aud dusnattad hull to the enemy." — 
Macaulay : Jllst. Eng., ch. rr. 

dis mast'-^d, pa. par. or a. [DiaMAST.] 

dis - mast - ing, pr. par., a., & n. (Dm- 

MAST.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (8e« 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of stripping, de- 
priving, or carrying away the masts of a 
vessel. 

t dis mast'-ment, s. [Eng. dismast ; -merit.] 
'The act of dismasting a vessel ; the atate of 
being dismasted. 

• dis v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng match 

(q.v-).] To render or he unworthy of com- 
parison with. 

’* Thou happy wltnes of my happy wnfcchea, 

Bluxb nol(uiy book) nor think Ittlice dismotchetf 
{Sylvester : Du Bunas, {hares.) 

* dis maw’, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. maw 
(q.v.)J. l‘o eject from the maw, to diagorge, 
to discharge. 

" You may unrip yourself, and dlrmaw all that you 
have in your troubled heart and grieved eutraii*."— 
Shelton: Don tiutaote, voL iv^ ch. ViL 

dis^ ma y, *. [Dismay, v.) 

1. An utter loss of courage or resolution ; a 
sinking of the spmts ; a state of terror or 
fright ; discouragement. 

” I. w ho know that enemy well, cannot think ol irach 
a battle without dismay."— Macaulay : But. Eng. 
ch. xxILL 

* 2. Enin, destruction. 

" Like as a ship, whom cruell tcui]<est drive* 

Ujxm a rocke with horrible dismay .* 

Spenser: F. {..V.U. M. 

dls-may, ‘ de-may-ea, * des male, 
*des-mayc, ^dis-maye, v.t. & i. [Sp. 
desmayar; Port, desmauir ; O. Fr. esmaytr 
(probably originally desmayer), from des = Lat. 
dis = away, opart, and O. U. Ger. mafifaa; Ger. 
mogen ; A. S. magan = to >je able ; Eng. may. 
Cf. O. ltal. dismagare ; Ital. smagarc = to lose 
courage. (Sheat.)j 

A. Transitive : 

1. To deprive of courage or spirit ; utterly 
to discourage or dishearten ; to terrify, to 
affright, to daunt. 

"It broke with thunder lone and loud. 

Dismayed the brave, appalled the proud." 

Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, vL 26. 

* 2. To subdue, to vanquish. 

" W'heo the bold Centaure* inode that hloody fray 

With the fierce L&pithea, which did them dismay.* 
Spensrr F. g., VL x. IA 

* B. Reflex. : To discourage, to affrignt, to 
allow to lose courage. 

*’ Desmayv you no longer.” 

Il illKim of Pale me, 3,040. 

* C. Intrans. : To be dismayed, discouraged, 
or dispirited ; to be aghast ; to lose heart or 
courage. 

" He bad hem not desmay often.* 

Joseph of Arimathea. RL 

TT Crabb thus discriminates between to 
dismay, to daunt, and to appal : " The effect 
of fear on the spirit is strongly expressed by 
all these terms ; but dismay expresses lesa 
than daunt, and this than appal. We are dis- 
mayed by alarming circumstances ; we are 
daunted by terrifying, we are appalled by 
horrid circumstances. A severe defeat will 
dismay so as to lessen the force of resistance ; 
tha fiery glare from the eyea of a ferocious 
beast will daunt him who was venturing to 
approach ; the sight of an apparition will 
appal the stoutest heart." (Crabb : Eng. 
by non.) 

• dls-ma'yd (I), a. [Pref. du, and Mid. Eng. 
mayd = Eng, made.] L'gly, ill-shaped, da- 
formed, hideous. 

“ Whoee hideous shapes were like to feendea of bell. 

Some like to houndes. some like to ape*, dis mayd, 

Some like to put took es, all in plumes arayd. 

All shap’t according their conditions." 

Spenser: F. Q . IL xL IL 

dis-mayed, * dis may d (2\ pa. par. ora 
[Dismay, v.) 

* dis may' ed ness, s. [Eng. dismayed ; 
•ness.] The quality or state of being dis- 
mayed or eoo founded with terror. 

*’ Being euhject to too great and eadden desolatkwi 
and dismayednessf—Mountague: Devoute Essaye*. pt, 
L, tr. vi., § A 
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•dis-may-ful, * dis-may'-full, a. [Eng. 
dismay ; - ful(l ).] Full of or causing dismay ; 
terrilying. 

" Much dismayed with that dimuivfiill sight" 

Spciuer: F. Q ., V. xi. M. 

dis-may' ing, pr. par., a., k s. [Dismay, v.] 

A. k B. As pr. par. £ ]>articip. adj. ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of causing dismay ; 
terrifying, confounding. 

* dlsme ( s ailent), s. [0. Fr., from Lat. dt- 
dma. ] [Dime.] 

L A tenth part. 

"The diswe goth to the liatalle." 

Cower : C. A. fProl.). 

2. A tithe, a tenth. 

■'The Abbot of Waltham being appointed collector 
of a disme.’’— State Trial*: Proceedings on Habeas 
Corput (an. 1027). 

3. The number ten ; so many tens. 

M Every tithe soul, ’mongst mauy thousand dismes, 
Hath been as dear as Helen." 

Ehaktsp. : Troil us A Cressida , 1L 2. 

dSs mem’-ber, * de-mem-bre, * dis- 
mem-bre, * dys-mem-bre, v.t. [O. Fr. 
desmemhrer; Fr. demembrer : O. Fr. ties =■ Fr. 
de = Lat. dis = away, apart, and Fr. membre = 
Lat. membrum = a member.] 

L Literally: 

1. To tear limb from limb; to divide the 
limbs or members of ; to dilacerate, to tear in 
pieces. 

*' Hla goodly corps on ragged clifts yrent 
Was quite dismembre.d. 

Spenser : F. Q., I. v. 88. 

2. To carve, to cut up. 

" Dysmembre that heron.”— IF de Worde : Boke of 
Meruyuge. p. L 

H. Figuratively : 

I. To tear asunder tbe constituent members 
of anything ; to break up into the constituent 
parts ; to separate parts from the main hotly. 

"The only question was by whose bands the Mow 
should he struct, which woulu dismember tlmt mighty 
empire."— Buckle. 

• 2. To break up. to disperse, to acatter. 

" 9o dyd this Charles diimembrc and cut or broke 
the cueiuyes of Fra.uce.“— Fabyan, vol. i.. cb. cxlvii. 

* 3. To deprive of a seat in Parliament. 

"They . . . were soon dismembered by vote of the 
house." — Forth : L(’c of Lord Guilford, L 163. 

For the difference between to dismember 
and to disjoint, see Disjoint. 

dismembered, pa. par, or a. [Dismem- 
ber.] 

A- vis pa. par. : (See tbe verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lttvg. : Tom in piecea, broken up 
into its constituent parts. 

2. Her. : An epithet applied to birds which 
have neither feet nor legs, and to animals 
whose members are separated. 

dis mem ber ing, pr. par., a., & a [Dis- 
member.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. The aet of tearing in pieces, severing, or 
breaking up ; dismemberment. 

"There were formerly some offences which occa- 
sioned a mutilation or dismembering by cutting oil 
the hand or ears.” — Blackstone : Comment., bk. iv., 
ch. 28. 

dis-mem-ber ment, s. [Eng. dismember; 
•meut.] 

1. Lit. : The act of dismembering ; tha state 
of being dismembered. 

2. Fig. : The act of breaking up into its con- 
stituent parts ; the separation or severing of a 
pail from the muiu body. 

** Without entcriug into speculations about her clit - 
memberment.'— Burke : 0 « a tiegicide Peace. 

* dis-met-tled (tied as teld), a. [Pref. 
dis, and Eng. mettled (q.v.)V) Deprived of 
mettle or spirit, degenerate. 

“ Gray customs, which our dead dismettled sloth 

Gave up, to surfeit the undaring north," 

Lleu'cllyn : Vertex, pref. to Gregory’s Posthuma (1650). 

* dls-min’-is-ter, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
minister (q.v.). ( To free or change from tlio 
habits of a minister. 

"Can you think him . . . so totally dUministerexL" 
— Walpole : To Matin, L 280 (IMS). 

dis-miss', v.t. [Lat. dis = away, apart, and 
missus = sent, pa. par. of miito — to send. 
The proper form is dimiss; the s ia inserted 
through the influence of the O. Fr. desmettre = 
to aend away.] 


L Ordinary Language : 

1. To send away, to cause or allow to depart 

" Thoy dismissed the Roman garrison unbanned."— 
Lewis : Crcd. Parly Horn. Hist, U8o6j, ch. xui , pU lb. 

1-7. 

2. To diseard, to discharge from ollice or 
employment 

" William would uotsee him, uud ordered bliuTto be 
dismissed from tho service."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
Cb. xvi. 

3. To reject, to refuse. 

"They would feel bound to dismiss his claim."— 
Daily Telegraph, Nov. 11, 1882. 

* 4. To lay aside, to cast off or away, to get 
rid of. (Of material things.) 

" Before he came in sight the crafty god 
His wings dismissed, but still retained bis rod." 

Dry den : Ovid; Metamorphoses 1- 

5. To get rid of, to cast off or away. (Of 
immaterial things.) 

" Dismiss their cares when they dismiss their flock. 

Machine* themselves, and governed by a clock." 

Vourper : Tirocinium, 624.625. 

* 6. To take off, to remove. 

** Dismiss her fetters."— Mrs. Behn ; The Young 
King (1633), p. 53. 

* 7. To leave off, to diaeoDtimie. 

" Dismiss your vows, your feigned tears." 

Shakesp. ; lenuj <t Adonis, 425 

II. Law : To refuse or reject ; to discharge 
from further consideration. 

" Their lordships yesterday dismissed the appeal 
with costs.’’— Daily Telegraph, Nov. 14, 1882. 

•] Crahb thus discriminates between to dis- 
miss, to discharge, and to discard; "The idea 
of removing to a distance ia included in all 
these terms, hut with various collateral cir- 
cumstances. Dismiss is the general term ; 
discharge and discard are modes of dismissing : 
dismiss is applicable to persons of all stations, 
but used more particularly for the higher 
orders ; discharge, on the other hand, is con- 
fined to those in a subordinate station. A 
clerk is dismissed ; a menial servant is dis- 
charged : an officer is dismissed ; a soldier ia 
discharged. Neither dismiss nor discharge de- 
fines the motive of the action ; they are used 
indifferently for that which is voluntary, or 
the contrary : discard , on tha contrary, always 
marks a dismissal that is not agreeable to the 
party discarded. A person may request to be 
dismissed or discharged, but never to be dis- 
carded. The dismissal or discharge frees a 
person from the. obligation or necessity of per- 
forming a certain duty ; the discarding throws 
him out of a desirable rank or station. They 
are all applied to things in the moral sense : 
we are said to dismiss our fears, to discharge, a 
duty, and to discard a sentiment (rom tbe 
mind.” (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

* dis- miss , a. [Dismiss, v.J A dismissal, a 
discharge 

" His majesty's servants, with great expressions of 
grief for their dimuss, poured forth tbeir prayers for 
his majesty's freedom and preservation. —Sir T. 
Herbert : Mem. of Coat. p. 14. 

dis mis'-sal, s. [Eng. dismiss ; -ah] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The aet of sending away or dismissing; 
tbe state of being dismissed. 

"Grant her petition and give lier her dlsmistuL"— 
Horsley : Sermons, voL iii. t ser. 3S. 

2. Tbe act of liberating or freeing ; the atate 
of being liberated or manumitted. 

“ And, as on the sacred miss ii 
He recorded tbeir dismissal. 

Death relaxed his iron features." 

Longfellow : Forman Baron. 

3. The act of discharging from office or em- 
ployment ; tbe state of being discharged. 

II. Law: The aet of dismissing a bill, a 
motion, a summons, &c. 

dis-miss ed, pa. par. or a. [Dismiss, v.] 

dis-miss'-mg, pr- V a7 -t a •» & *• [Dismiss, v.] 

A. & B, Asgir.par. £ particip. adj.: (See 
tbe verb). 

" But wisely seeks a more convenient friend, 

With whom, dismissing forms, he may unbend." 

Co toper : lietiremcut, 443, 444. 

C. As subst. : The act of sending away ; dis- 
missal, dismission. 

* dis -miss -ion (ss as sh). s. [Lat. dimissio , 
from dimtssn.% pr. par. of dimitto, tho s heing 
inserted as in the verb (q.v.) ; Fr. demission. ] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of dismissing or sending away ; 
a dismissal, leave to depai t. 

" His words well weighed, the general voice approved 

Benign, and instant his dismistiott moved." 

Pope : Homer's Odyssey, xiiL 62, 63. 


2. Something sent down or discharged. 

" It deexun a »oft dismission fr»iu tho »ky." 

Drydcn : Hind t Panther, L 146. 

3. The act of dismissing or discharging from 
office or employment ; a discharge. 

” Dlsmtui on tuna, the service would have l>een felt 
by uiost uf them a* a great calamity." — Mucaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. vliL 

4. The state of being dismissed or dia- 
eliarged ; a discharge. 

" Eveu the severe discipline of ancient Romo j*er- 
mltted a soldier, after many campaigns, to claim hi* 
dusmitsiun, '— Macaulay : Hist. Fug., < h. x\ i. 

II. Law : The act of dismissing a bill or 
motion. 

* dis-mis'-sive, a. [Eng. dismiss; -ive.] 
Containing a dismissal ; dismissing, sending 
away. 

** The old dismissing * Illcot' ia cried 
By tbe town voice, and all to f coats return." 

Jjavenant: Gondibert, 11.6. 

* dls-mit', *dis-mitte t v.t, [Lat. dt3=away, 
apart, and mitto — to aend.J [Dismiss,] 

1. To send a way. 

" Bretheren dismittidm Paul and SUaa Into Beroai." 

WycDIfo: Deeds, xvii. 19. 

2. To deliver up. 

■’ He h.'idde nede to dismitte to hem oon by thefeest* 
day. ' ' — IVycliffe : Luke xxiiL 17. 

*dis mort'-gage (t silent), v.t. [Pref. dis , 
and Eng. mortgage (q.v.).} To redeem from 
mortgage ; to pay off a mortgage on. 

" He dismortg-tgel the crown demesnes, and left 
behind a mass of gold.”— Bowel: Vocal Forest. 

* dis-mort'-gaged (t ailent), pa. par. or a. 

[Dismortoage] 

*dis-mort' mg (t ailent), pr. j*ir t a. & s. 
[Dismortoage.J 

A. k B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. ; (See 
the \erb). 

C. As subst. : The act or process of redeem- 
ing or lVeeing from mortgage. 

dis-mount’, v i. & t. [O. Fr. desmonter , Fr. 
demonter: O. Fr. dcs — Fr. dc — Lat dis = away, 
apart, and mo liter = to mount (q.v.) ; Sp. & 
Port demontar ; ltsil. dismontarc.] 

A. Intransitive : 

* 1. To descend or come down from a 
height or elevation. 

"Now the bright sunne ginuetb to iiwwuiit," 

Spenser: Shcfhewrds Calender [May), 

2. To alight from a horse ; to descend or 
get off, as a rider from his beast. 

’* Let biiu dismount and follow me ! " 

Scott : Eokcby, 11 25. 

B. Transitive: 

* 1. To throw or cause to come down from a 
height or elevation ; to briug dowu, to lower. 

** Xerxes the Persian king yet saw I there, 

With his huge host that drunk tho rivers dry. 

Dismouut&t nills, and made the vales am ear. 

Sacktdlle : Mtrrourfor Magistrates (inducL). 

2. To throw down or remove anything from 
a support, or that on which it is mounted. 

** We found six great pieces of brass ordnance 
mounted upon their carriages, some demy, somo v. hole 
culvui ms ; we presently aitmounted them."— 6*«r P. 
Drake Kevived p. lo. 

* 3. To eause to alight from a horse. 

4. To take uown or to pieces. 

" An observatory cannot be mounted and dismounted 
at every step.” — Herschel : Astronomy (1858), § 213. 

* 5. To depose. 

" Saul when ingratefally and in juriously dismounted 
from hia authority."— fJarrou?: Sermons, vol. L. ser. 26. 

* 6. To cause to deseend from an eminence 
or place of honour ; to bring down. 

" Dismount her, like tbe serpent at tbe fall." 

l oung: Fight Thoughts, vii. l,19L 

* 7. To draw from a scabbard. 

“ Dismount tby tuck."— Shakesp.: Twelfth Fight, lit 4. 

* 8. To lower. 

" His watery eyes he did dismount." 

Shakesp. : Lover' t Complaint, 28L 

dis-mount'-ed, pa. par. or a. [Dismount.] 

dis-mount'-ing, pr.par., a.,&s. [Dismount.) 
A. k B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of alighting from a horse, &c. 

2. The act of throwing or removing from & 
carriage, support, &e. 

dismount ing-battery, s. 

Mil. : A battery intended for the throwing 
down and disabling of the enemy’s cannon. 


pout, cat, cell, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = & 
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dis na, v. [Seedef.] Does not. (Scotch.) 

"He disna like to be (baturlnA ou Saturday* wi' 
business." — ejeott : day Mamie ing, ck. ixxvl 

•dis n&t-u-ral-ize, v.t. [Pref. dis, and 
Lug. nulnruU:c (q.v.). J 

1. To make alien ; to deprive of the privi- 
leges or rights of birth. 

2. To make strange or foreign, 

"If it [the name Job) wi-ro dUiutturalited aud put 
out of use ."— Southty : The Doctor, ch. cxv. 

* dis-nat'-u-ral-izcd, pa. j*ir. or a. [DE- 
NATURALIZE.] 

*dis-na-tiired, a. rPref. dis, and Eng. 
nutnred (q.v.).j Unnatural; deprived or de- 
void of natural affection. 

"So disnatured are they that they neglect their own 
flesh aud blood, to listen to accouuts oi your wit nud 
spii it_ ** — David Garrick : Vorrttponilence, iL 2 .>4 (ed. 
Hannah More). 

* dis -nest', v.t. TPref. dis , and Eng. nest 
(q.v.).J To dislodge nr drive as from a nest. 

* dls-no'-ble, a. TPref. dis, and Eng. noble 
(q.v.).] Ignoble, mean. 

“ A dis noble advocat mid defender of causes."— /\ 
Holland : Ammitmus .1/a rcdli n us (l CQ 3 l. 

dis 6 be'-di en^e, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
obedience (q.v.); ltal. disubbed iema ; Sp. & 
Port, disobedienciu.] 

1. A failure to obey the lawful commands 
or prohibitions of a superior ; wilful neglect 
or violation of duty ; a disregard of orders. 

“ Disobedience and res lstruice made up the ordinary 
life of that populfttlou Macaulay . Hut. Ena.. 
ch xlH. 

2. Non-compliance. 

" Tim disobedience of the moon will prove 
The sun's bright orb does uot the planets move." 

Blnckmorc : Creation. 

•dis 6 be -di-en-^y, $. [Eng. disobedience); 
-j/.] Disobedience. 

" In punishing my ditobedienry.*— Taylor . The Hog 
hath lost his Pearl, iLi. 

dis-o be'-dl-ent, a. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
obedient (q.v.).*J 

1. Refusing or neglecting to obey the lawful 
Commands or prohibitions of a superior ; not 
obedient to authority, refractor) 1 . 

" But. O my Lord, one look from thee 
Subdues the disobedient will.* 

Vow}>er Olney Hymns, x!. 

2. That will not yield to an exciting force, 
power, or influence. 

" Rendering peculiar part* of the system disobedient 
to stimuli"— Dr. E. Darwin. 

•dis o-be-di~en-ti a-ry (ti as sbi), $. 

[Eng. disobedient ; -iary.] A disobedient or 
rebellions person ; n rebel. 

" 1 fear they be ... sly. wily disobedient iaries to *11 
good orders ."— Latimer : sermons, ii 3S9. 

dis e be -di-ent-ly, ad r. [Eng. disobedient; 
-ly.] Id a disobedient, refractory manner. 

• dis-o-be i san9e, * dis-o-bei-saunce, 

*• [O. FV. desobeisance ; Fr. dtsobe wsnn.ee.] 

Disobedience. 

** To telt my disobeisauncc 
Pul sore it s taut to in y gTeuaunce. * 

Gower C. A.. L M. 

•dis 6 be i-sant, * dis-o- bei -saunt, 

* dis-o -bey-saunt, a. [Fr. desobeissant, 
pr. par. of desobeir = to disobey (q.v.).} Dis- 
obedient. 

*■ Yf I be founde to hir untrewe, 

Disobeysaunt, or wilful negligent. 

Chaucer . Assembly of Foulet, 428. 

dis-o-be y, dis-o-beie, * dis-o-beye, 

v.t. t i. [Fr. desobeir: des = Lut. dis = away, 
apart, and obef>=to obey (q.v.); Prov. des- 
obedir ; ltal. disobbedire ; Sp. & Port, desobe- 
decer.] 

A. Trans. : To neglect, or refuse to obey ; 
wilfully to neglect the lawful commands or 
prohibitions of a superior ; to violate, to 
transgress. 

"The hest of God they disobey* 

Chaucer; Letter of Cupidc. 

B. Intrans. : To be disobedient ; to dis- 
regard or violate orders ; to refuse obedience. 

" Some headstrong, hardy lout 
Would disobey, though sure to be shut out " 

Cowper : Hope, 313, SI 4. 

dis o be yed, pa. par. or a. [Disobey.] 

dis-o be y-er, s. [Eng. disobey; -er.] One 
who disobeys. 

dis-o-be y-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Dis- 
obey.] 


A. A B. As pr. par. £ particip . adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of refusing obedience 
to ; disobedience. 

* dis 6b li ga tion, s. [Pref. dis , and Eng. 
Obligation (q.v.).j 

1. The act of disobliging ; an act of uukind- 
ness ; an offence ; a cause of disgust. 

"It would lie such n ditobligutlon to the prince th»t 
he would never forget W -Clarendon Ciril War. 
vol. L, pt i„ p. 16, 

2. Freedom or release from obligation. 

"The conscience U restored to liberty and disMiga- 

tion. —Bishop Taylor : liule of Conscience, bk. ah, 
ch. vl.. i a. 

* dis o bllg a tor-y, a. [Pref, dis, and 
Eng. obligato^ (q.v.).J Releasing from an 
obligation. 

" You much mistake In *Uedng that the two Houses 
of Parliament. es)>ecially as tliey are uow constituted, 
can have thU dUubligatory power."— King Charles: 
Letter to Henderson, p. 20. 

dis 6-bli go, v.t. [Fr. (Usobliger : des = Lat. 
dis = away, apart, ami o bliger = tooblige (q. v.) : 
ltal. disob/bforc.) 

* 1. To set free or release from an important 
duty or obligation. 

" He hath a very great obligation to do that *nd 
more, and he can noways be disobliged but by the care 
of ‘his natural relations * — Jeremy Taylor: Measure 
and Offices of Friendship. 

* 2. To deprive of a privilege. 

” He did not think that the Act of Uniformity could 
disoblig them [the Nonconformists] from the exercise 
of their office." — Baxter : Funeral Sermon on Hates. 

3. To offend a person by doing any act 
which is contrary to his expressed wishes ; 
or by omitting to do any act which is accord- 
ing to his wishes ; to be unaccommodating to ; 
to give offence to. 

” Such as had disobliged the poet, or were In disgrace 
with Augustus." — Dryden: Virgil (Dedic. ). 

dis 6-blig ed, pa. jwr. ora. [Disoblige.] 

* dis 6-blI ge ment, s. [Eng. disoblige; 
-meut. ] 

1. The act of disobliging ; disobligation. 

2. The act of freeing from aa obligation ; 
the state of being released from an obligation. 

"If 1 makes voluntary covenant as with a man to 
do him good, and he prove nfterward a in. .lister to me 
I should conceAve a disobhgemenl.’'— Milton: Tenure 
of Kings. 

dxs-6-blig - er, s. [Eng. disoblig(e); -er.] 
One who disobliges or offends. 

" Loving our enemies and benefiting onr disobligers' 
— Mountague: Deeoute Essayet, xv., $ 5 . 

dis-6-blig -mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Disoblige.] 

A. As pr. par . : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Not obliging, not disposed to 
gratify or act according to the wishes of an- 
other ; not accommodating, churlish, un- 
gracious. 

“ It renders wise men disobliging and troublesome, 
and fowls ridiculous and contemptible."— Go vernment 
of the Tongue. 

C. As subst. : The act of offending ; a dis- 
obligation. 

dis-o bllg'-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. disobliging ; 
-ly ] In a disobliging, ungracious, or churlish 
mauner. 

"How disobligingly he himself had been treated by 
that ambassador.* — Clarendon : Civil I Car, L 14. 

* dis-6 blig -mg-ness, s. [Eng. disobliging ; 
-nejs.] The quality of being disobliging or nu- 
accomraodati ng; churlishness, ungraciousness. 

^dis-oc'-fi-dent, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
Occident (q.v.).] [Disobient.] To tnm away 
from the west, to confuse as to the points of 
the compass. 

" Perhaps some roguing boy that managed the pup- 
pets turned the city wrong and so disoondented our 
geographer. "—Ma rvcll : H'orfc*, iii. 83. 

* dls-oc-cu pa'-tion, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
occupation (q.v.).] A want of occupation. 

* dis of -f 190, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. office 
(q.v.).] To turn out of office. 

" All that refuse it must be sequestred, imprisoned, 
disofficed." — Backet ; Life of Williams, il. 2Uo. 

* di so ma tous, n. [Gr. (dis) = twice, 
twofold ; crtofxa (snma), genit. tru>/a<xTos (soma /os) 

= a body, and Eng. adj. suff. -oits.] Having 
two bodies. 

dis 6-mose, s. [Gr. Sis (dis) = twice, two- 
fold, and triiifAa (soma) = a body.] 

Min. : The same as Gersdorffite (q.v.). 


* dis 6 pin’-ion (ion as van), ?. f Pref. dU, 
and Eug. ojnntou (q.v.).J A difference of 
opinion ; a want of belief. 

''There are thoughts l>doiiglug to the luidervlaml Ing. 
*Msentiu^ nut] dukjcuting tboug .U. belief ioid <Ue- 
optuiviL —lip. lieynolds : Ou tint Passions, ch. lv. 

* dis-orb ed, a. [Pref. dis, and Eng. orb ; -td.\ 
Thrown out of the proper orbit ; uu sphered. 

"And fly like chidden Mercury from Jove, 

Or like a star disorbed " 

tihakesp. : Troll us A Creislda, IL X 

"dis ord", *. [Prov. dcsordr ; Fr. dcsordre.) 
'iiie same as Disorder (q.v.). 

* dis or da in, * dis Air deini, v.t. [Fr. 
tksordonner.] To put out ot lioly orders. 

" She soldo him ucrvt duordidni.’ 

Hubert of Gloucester, p. 47*. 

* dis or de ined, a. [Fr. dhordomU — un- 
restrained, j>a. jiar. of desordonner = to jmt io 
disoider.] Unrestrained, unbridled, disordi- 
nate. 

•■ Unmwurablc appetite »nd disordelned CoveltLws to 
©t« or driukc."— C-iauc^r.' Parsons Tale. 

dis or -dcr, dis-or-dre, a. [Fr. dcsordre; 
Prov. dcsorde ; tip. desorden ; Port, dcsordem ; 
ltal. disordiju.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A want or absence of order, method, or 
regular disposition ; coufusion, irregularity. 

"All was tnmaltlon, conflict, *ud disorder.*^ Jf»- 
caulay : Hut. Eng., ch. lv. 

2. A tumult, disturbance, or commotion. 

3. A neglect of or contempt for laws or 
institutions. 

" We m*y easily trace almost all the tins and enor- 
mities, And distempers, and troubles, »n« l danders . . . 
to the Immoderation and disorder of the passions."— 
Halt; Contempt., voL ii. ; Of the Moderate Affections. 

4. An offence, misconduct. 

"Machinations, hollowness, treachery, and all ruin- 
ous duorUert, follow us disquietly to our gravest"— 
bhakesp. : Lear, L 2. 

5. Neglect of rulea or method ; iiregntarity. 

" From vuIktu- bouuds with hrrive disorder part. 

And anutch a grace beyond the reach of art," 

Pope : Essay ou Criticism, 164. 166. 

6. Discomposure of mind ; deraugeraeut of 
the meotal functions. 

" The disorders which sickness causes in the brain." 
— Thompson : Hickne**, bk. lii. (Note). 

7. In the same sense as 1 1. 

II. Med. : An irregularity, derangement or 
disturbance in the functions of the animal 
economy ; a disease, an illness. 

Crabb thus discriminates between dis- 
order, disease, distemper, and malady : “AU 
these terms agree in their application to the 
state of the animal body. Disorder is the 
general term, and tbe others specific. In 
this general sense disorder is altogether inde- 
finite ; but in its restricted aense it expresses 
less than all tbe rest : it is the mere com- 
mencement of a disease; disease is also more 
general than the other terms, for it compre- 
hends every serious and permanent disorder in 
the animat economy, and is therefore of uni- 
versal application. The disorder is slight, 
partial, aod transitory ; the disease is deep- 
rooted and permanent. The disorder may lie in 
the extremities ; the di ease lies in the h nmoure 
and the vital parts. Occasional head-aches, 
colds, or what is merely cutaneous, are termed 
disorders; fevers, dropsies, and the like are 
diseases. Distemper is used for such particu- 
larly as throw the animal frame must com- 
pletely out of its tern j *er or course, and is 
consequently applied properly to virulent dis- 
orders, such as the small-pox. Malady lias 
less of a technical sense than the other terms ; 
it refers more to the suffering than to the 
state of the body. There may be many mala- 
dies where there is no disease, but diseases are 
themselves, in general, maladies. Our mala- 
dies are frequently born with us ; but onr dis- 
eases may come upon us at any time of life. 
Blindnesa is in itself a malady, and may be 
produced by a disease in the eyes. ... All 
these terms may be applied with a similar 
distinction to the mind as well as the body. 

. . . Any perturbation in the mind is a dis- 
order ; avarice is n disease; melancholy is a 
distemper as far as it throws the mind out of 
its bias : it is a malady as far as it occasions 
suffering." (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

^1 For the difference between disorder and 
confusion, see Confusion. 

dis or'-dcr, v.t. [Disorder, s.] 

1. To throw into disorder or confusion; to 
confuse, to derange, to put out of order. 
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*2. To disturb or derange tho regularity of 
the functions of the animal economy ; to cause 
Sickness or indisposition in, 

" They [the stomach, Ac. J may. by rartleular Impedi- 
ments. be some times disordered or obstructed in their 
oiwritioils. ' — Shaftesbury : Png airy concerning Virtue , 
hk. ii.. pt. i.. § 1. 

3. To derange or cause disorder in the 
mental functions. 

"Devotion Itself may disorder the mind, unless its 
beats are tempered with caution or prudence."— 
Addison. 

4. To discompose, to disturb ; to ruffle the 
mind. 

"W« should never suffer them to he dissolved into 
levity, m di<or lert l into a wanton truma."— Harrow t 
Sermon on Euhedans. v. 4. 

* 5. To expel or degrade from holy orders ; to 
disordain. 

"Let him be stript of his habit ami disordered ; 1 
would fain see him walk in nuerpo, that the world may 
behold the inside of a friar.' —Dryden ; Spanish Friar, 
v. 2. 

Crahb thus discriminates between to dis- 
Order, to derange, to disconcert, and to discom- 
pose: "All these terms express the idea of 
putting out of order ; but the thrpe latter 
vary as to the mode or object of the action. 
The term disorder is used in a perfectly in- 
definite form, and might be applied to any 
object. As everv thing may be in order, so 
may every thing oe disordered ; yet it is seldom 
used except in regard to such things as have 
been in a natural order. Derange and discon- 
cert are employed for such things as have been 
put into an artificial order. To derange is to 
disorder that which has been systematically 
arranged, or put in a certain range : and to 
disconcert is to disorder tbat which has been 
put together by concert or contrivance: thus 
the body may be disordered; a man’s affaire 
or papers deranged ; a scheme disconcerted . 
To discompose is a species of derangement in 
regard to trivial matters : thua a tucker, a 
frill, or a cap maybe discomposed. The slight- 
est change of diet will disorder people of tender 
constitutions ; misfortunes are apt to derange 
the affairs of the most prosperous : the unex- 
pected return of a master to his home discon- 
certs the schemes which h3ve been formed by 
the domestics : those who are particular as to 
their appearance are careful not to have any 
rt of their dress discomposed. When applied 
the mind, disorder and derange are said of 
the intellect ; disconcert and discompose of the 
Ideas or spirits : the former denoting a perma- 
nent atate, the latter a temporary or transient 
state. The mind is said to be disordered when 
the faculty of ratiocination is in any degree 
interrupted ; the intellect i9 said to be de- 
ranged when it is brought into a positive 
atate of incapacity for action : persons are 
sometimes disordered in their mind9 for a time 
by particular occurrences, who do not become 
actually deranged ; a person is said to be dis- 
concerted who suddenly loses liis collectedness 
of thinking ; he is said to be discomposed 
who loses his regularity of feeling. A sense of 
shame is the most apt to disconcert : the more 
Irritable the temper, the more easily one is 
discomposed (Crabb : Eng. Synon .) 

dis or dcred, pa. par. & a. [Disorder, v.] 
A- As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

I. Out of order, method, or arrangement ; 
In confusion ; confused. 

•' In wildest numbers and disordered verse." 

Lyttleton: Progress of Lore. Eel. 2. 
*2. Inordinate, uncontrolled, exceasive, im- 
moderate. 

M The disordered love of the parent or child U hatred 
rather than love."— Udai: Matt, x. 

3. Deranged, out of order ; as a disordered 
gtomacli or mind. 

*4. Disorderly, vieioua ; of loose or unre- 
strained manner of life. 

’• Then so disordered, so deboshed and bold." 

ShaXesp. : Lear , 1 4. 

• dis-or’-dered iy. • dis-or-dered lie, 

adv. [Eng. disordered ; - ly .] Tn a disorderly, 
confused, or lawless manner. 

"Su relic these men so disorderedlie confounding all 
things, they in the eiul shall be confounded them- 
teelves."— JJtilinsked. Conquest of Ireland, vol, vi. cl xli 

•dls-or'-dered-ness. s. [Eng .disordered; 

-ness.l The quality or state of being disordered 
or in disorder ; confusion, irregularity. 

"By that disortlerednets of thu soldiers, a great ad 
vantage was offered unto the enemy."— Knolles : His- 
tone of the Turkes. 

dis or der-mg, * dis-or'-der-yng, pr. 

par., a., & s. [Disorder, v.] 


A. A B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As mibst. : The act of putting or throw- 
ing into disorder or confusion ; the state of 
being thrown into disorder. 

" He hadde lost y* Journey by UUordcryng of the 
French emeu." — Berners : Froissart's Chronicle, voL it. 
cb. eexvil. 

dis-or^der-li-ness, a. lEng. disorderly ; 
ness.] The quality or state of being disorderly ; 
disorder, confusion. 

". . . . of loose erratick dUorderliness." — Cudworth : 
Intel l . System, p. b7.l. 

das-or'-der-ly, a. & adv. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. orderly (q.v.).] 

A- As adjective : 

1. In a state of disorder or confusion ; con- 
fused, ini methodical, irregular, disarranged. 

" Hia forces seemed no army, hut a crowd 
Heartless, unarmed. dis>rderh/, and loud." 

Cowley 1 Duvideis, hk, iv. 

2. Not according to order, rule, or law ; un- 
lawful, irregular. 

** Ho reproved them for their disorderly assemblies 
against the peaceable people of the mil ms," — Hayward. 

3. Tumultuous, turbulent, lawless. 

"They thought ittheextromestof evils to put them- 
selves at the mercy of those hungry and disorderly 
people." — Bacon. 

4. Causing disorder or disturbance ; break- 
ing the peace ; disturbing good order. 

"To sentence persons who have been disorderly as 
well as drunk to imprisonment with hard labour." — 
Daily Telegraph, Nov. 20, 1882. 

5. Carried on or maintained against order or 
morality; disreputable. 

"It must not be supposed, he explained, that he 
was in favour of disorderly public-houses . " — Daily 
Telegraph. Nov. 20, 1882. 

6. Unruly, not under restraint, wild. 

" If we subdue our unruly and disorderly passions."— 
Stillingfieet : Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 1. 

• 7. Out of order, deranged, disturbed : as, 
A disorderly stomach. 

B. As adverb : 

1. Without order, rule, or system ; irregu- 
larly, confusedly. 

" To order these affairs 
Thus thrust disorderly into my hands." 

Shaketp. • Richard II., U. 2. 

2. Tn a manner opposed to or violating law 
and good order. 

"We behaved not ourselves disorderly among you." — 
2 Thess. lit 7. 

T[ (I) Disorderly house : 

Law : A house in which disorder ia per- 
mitted to exist : specially one for immoral 
purposes. The keeping of a disorderly house 
is an offence at common law, and punishable 
by fine or imprisonment, or both. Objection 
may be made to the renewal of the license to 
any licensed house which has permitted im- 
moral persons to harbour for evil ends within 
its precincts. ( Blackstone , &c.) 

(2) Disorderly persons : 

Law : A person who makes disorder, or by 
some illegal act is the cause or occasiou of 
others makiug it. A common law statute 
divides vagrants into three classes: (I) idle 
and disorderly porsuus, (2) rogues and vaga- 
bonds, and (3) incorrigible rogues. For the 
first of these the penalty is a mouth’s imprison- 
ment ia the House of Correction. (Blackstone : 
Comment., bk. iv., ch. 13.) 

H For the difference between disorderly and 
irregular, see Irregular. 

* dis - or - di - nan £e, s: [O. Fr. desordon - 
nance,] Intemperate, irregular, or disorderly 
manner of life. 

"Certea this disrrrdinance and this rebellion our 
Lord Jesus Christ abought upon his precious body fill 
dere ."— Chaucer : Parson's Tale. 

* dis nr din ate, * dys nr-din-ate, a. 

[Pref. dis , and Eng. ordinate (q.v.) ; Ital. dis- 
ordinato ; Fr. dJsordonnc.] 

1. Inordinate, excessive, unchecked, intem- 
perate. 

"In too raoclie superfluity® orelles In too disordinate 
ec&ntnesse "—Chaucer : Parson's Tale. 

2. Disorderly, living irregularly or viciously. 

" Though not disordinate. yet causeless suffering. 
The punishment of dissolute days." 

Milton : Samson Agonistes, 701. 702. 

3. Illegal. 

"The erlo of Worcestre was gretely behatede emonge 
the peple. for ther dysordinate deth that be used.' — 
Wnrkieorth : Chronicle. 

* dls-or din ate ly, adv. [Eng. disordin- 
ote ; -ly.] In a ‘disorderly, irregular, or vicious 
manner ; inordinately. 

"Landes deuoutely geven and disordlnately spent 
by religious persons. — 'Hall: Henry 1'., (an. 2). 


* dis or din-a-tion, a. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
ordination (q.v.) ] ‘lhe act of putting in dia- 
order ; the state of being in disorder ; disar- 
rangement, confusion. 

* dis or din auayc, s . [Disordinance.] 

dis or gan i-za'-tion, s. [Pref. dis , and 

Fr. desorganisation ; Eng. organization (q.v.).] 

1. The act of disorganizing or destroying 
the organism or systematical arrangement of 
parts. 

2. The state or condition of being disor- 
ganized ; an absence of system or methodical 
arrangement. 

"The difficulty and the disorganization with which 
they have to contend.’'— Paley : Futural Theology, 
ch. xxvi. 

dis or'-gan-ize, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng, 
organize (q.v.); Fr. desorganiser,] T«i break 
or destroy the organism or connected system; 
to interrupt or destroy the regular systema- 
tical arrangement and working of parts ; to 
throw into confusion or disorder; to de- 
moralize. 

"The disorganized military establishment* of th* 
kingdom.''— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. XV. 

dis or -gan-ized, pa, par. or a. [Disor- 
ganize. J * 

dis or -gan-iz cr, s. [Eng. disorganize) ; 
-er.) One who disorganizes or destroys the 
regular systematical arrangement and working 
of parts. 

dis or -gan-iz ing, pr. par., a., &s. [Dis- 
organize.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. particip. adj. : (In 
sensea corresponding to those of the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of destroying the 
regular systematical arrangement and* working 
of parts ; disorganization. 

* dis or'-I-ent, v.t. [Fr. disorienter.] To 
throw out of reckoning ; to be lost or con- 
fused as to one's position. [Disoccident.] 

"I doubt then the learned professor was a IJttle 
disoriented, when he called the promises In Ezekiel 
and in the Revelations the same." — War burton : Divine 
Legation, hk. v. 

* dis i>r -Dent-ate, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng, 
orientate (q.v,)] To throw out of one's reckon- 
ing or from the right direction. 

* dis our ( 1 ), * dys-our, * dys-owre, a 

[O. Fr.; Sp. dicedor ; Port, dizedor ; ltal. 
dicitore .] [Disard.] A teller of talea, a jester. 

" Every dlsour hadde naide 
What moat woe pleeant to his ere." 

Gower: C. A., 11L 187. 

* dl^-OUT (2), * dys-our (2), s. [Dicer.] A 
dicer, a gambler. 

*• D run carta, dysours, dyoum, drevels." 

Dunbar : Maitland Poems, p. lOt 

dlSMlwn', v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. own, v. 
(q-v.)} 

1. To refuse to own or acknowledge; to 
disclaim, to abnegate, to deny, to renounce, 
to repudiate. 

"As soon as James was restored. It would be a duty 
to disown and withstand him. Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng. , ch. xvL 

2. To deny ; to refuse, not to allow. 

"Many others holding the some premises have 
either dissembled or disowned these conclusions. “ — 
Cudworth: Morality, bk. i-, ch. L 

^ For the difference between to disown and 
to disclaim, see Disclaim. 

dis-own ed, pa. par. or a. [Disown.] 

dis dwn'-mg, pr, par., a., k s. [Disown.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of disdaining, re- 
nouncing, or denying ; disownment. 

* dis own ment, s. [Eng. disown; -ment] 
The act of disowning, renouncing, or denying ; 
repudiation. 

dis-ox'-i-date, v.t . [Pref. dis, and Eng. 

oxidate (q.v.).] To reduce, a substance from 
the state of an oxide by the disengagement of 
oxygen ; to deoxidate. 

dis-ox'-i-dat-ed, pa. par. or a. [Disoxi- 

date. ] 

dis-ox'-i-dat-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Dio- 

OXIDATE.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 


boil, bo^; pout, jo\bl; cat, 5ell, chorus, 5hm, beneh; go, gem; thin, this, sin, as; expeet, Xenophon, exist, ph = fc 
-dan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion=sbun; -tion, -§ion = zhun. -cious, -tious, -sious - shus. -hie, -die, <fcc. = beL del. 
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disosidation— dispark 


C. ; The act of disoxidizing ; dis- 

oxidatiou. 

dis ox l da'-tion, s. [rref. dis, and Eng. 
oxidation (q.v.).] The act or process of 
reducing a substanco from the state of mi 
oxide by the disengagement of oxygen ; the 
act or process of freeing from oxygen. 

dis ox'-y-gon-ato, v.t. [rref. dis, and Eng. 
oxygenate (q!v.).J To deprive any substance 
of oxygen combined with it ; to deoxidate. 

di 3 ox'-j^-gen-at-cd, jm. par. or a. [Dm* 

OXYGENATE.] 

dis ox 1 y-gen-at^mg, pr. par., a., Ai s. 

(Djsoxyoenate.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ jmrtidp. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As snbst. : The net or process of depriving 
of oxygen ; ciisoxygenation. 

dis-ox y gen d -tion, «. [Prof, dis, and 

Eog. oxygenation (q.v. ).] The act or process 
•f depriving any sul>stanre of oxygen ; deoxi- 
dation. 

* dis pa' 90, i*.i. (Lat. dis = away, apart, and 
sputivr= to walk up ami down.] [Space.] To 
walk or wander up and down ; to range about. 

** He spied the joyous butterfly 
Iu this faire jJwt dtspuviny to and fro.' 

. Spenser; Muiopotmos. 

* dis pa ir, s. (Despair.] 

* dis pa ir (I), v.t. [Despair.] 

* dis pair (2), v.t. [Lat. disjmro, from = 
away, apart, and par = («.) equal, (s.) a com* 
panion. ] 

1. To separate a pair or couple. 

“Forgive me, lady; 

T have destroyed Gurnard, aud thee ; rebell'd 

Against heaveu's ordinance : disjxiired two doves ; 

Made in Bit mourning *' 

Brauin. & Het. : Triumph of Love. sc. 7. 

2. To injure, to damage, to depreciate. 

" Where drieng and lleng In loft doo dlxpalrcf 
Tusser: Husbandries lv 11. 53. 

* dls-pa'ired, pa. par. or a. (Dispair.) 

* dis-pa'lr-ihg, pr. par., a., & s. [Dispair 

(2), v.) 

A & B. As pr. par . £ particip. adj . : (See 
the verb). 

C. 4s subst. : The act of separating a pair. 

* dis-pand , v.t. [Lat. dispando = to spread 
abroad . dis — away, apart, and pando = to 
spread.] To spread or display abroad. 

* dis-pan'-sion, s. [Lat. dispansvs, pa. par. 
of di, pando = to spread abroad ] The act of 
spreadiog or displaying ; diffusion, dilatation. 

* dis par-a-ble, a. [Formed from Lat. dis, 
aud jxir = equal, with Eng. suflf. -able.] Uu- 
equalled. 

* dis-p&r -a-dlsed, a. [Pref. dis, Eng. paro- 
dist), and adj. suff. -ed.) Deprived of or re- 
moved from Paradise. 


dis pdr'-age, V.t. [O. Fr. disparager = to 
disparage, to offer unto a man unworthy con- 
ditions : des = Lat. dis = away, apart, and 
parage = lineage, rank, from Low Lat. para - 
ticum, paragicum = society, rank, equality of 
rank; Lat. par = equal; O. Fr. deparager ; 
Low Lat. disparago. (Skeat. ) } 

* I. To marry to one of inferior rank or posi- 
tion ; to match unequally ; to dishcoour or 
lower by marriage with an inferior. 

* 2. To match or unite unequally, or with 
anything of an inferior elass. 

' 3. To injure by comparison with anything 
of less value. 


* 4. To bring reproach or disgrace upon ; to 
dishonour, to disgrace; to lower in estimation 
or value. 

“ Thus he doth disparage 
LI is blode with fonde dotage.” 

Skelton : Luke of Albanye A tfte Scoltes. 


5. To think lightly of, to treat with con- 
tempt, to depreciate. 

“The actors think themselves disparaged hy the 
Poel."—/)rpden : Essay on Dramafirk Pue-tie. 

6. To traduce, to decry, to asperse. 


" Who durste be ao bold to disparage 
My douhter that is come of tmicha linage." 

Chaucer: C. T., C"09, 4.270. 

If (1) Crabb thus discriminates between to 
disparage, to detract, to traduce , to depreciate, 
to degradt , and to decry ; 4< The idea of lower- 


ing the value of an object is common to all 
these words, which differ in the. circumstances 
and object of the action. Disparagement is 
tliu most iudeiinite iu the manner : detract 
aud traduce arc specific iu tin* forms by which 
an object is lowered . disparagement respects 
the mental endowments and qualifications : 
detract and tnulnre are said of the moral cha- 
racter; the former, however, in a less specific 
manner than the. latter. We disparage it man’s 
performance by speaking slightingly of it ; we 
iLtruct from the merits of a pet sou by ascrib- 
ing Ins success to chance ; we traduce him hy 
handing about talcs that are unfavourable to 
his reputation : thus authors are apt to dis- 
‘parage the writings of their rivals; or a soldier 
may detract from the skill of bis commander ; 
or he may traduce him by lelatmg scandalous 
reports. To disjmrage, detract, aud traduce, 
can be applied only t<> persons, or that which 
is personal ; drjrrcciate, degrade, and decry, to 
whatever is an object of esteem : wc depreciate 
and degrade, therefore, things as well as per- 
sons, aud decry tilings. To d j>rrciate , is, how- 
ever, not so strong a term as to degrade ; for 
the language' which is employed to depreciate 
will be uiild compared to that used for de- 
grading: we may depreciate an object by 
implication, or in indirect terms ; hut harsh 
ami unseemly epithets are employed for de- 
grading : thus, a man may be said to depreciate 
human nature, who does not represent it as 
capable of its true elevation ; lie degrades it 
who sinks it below the scale of rationality. 
We may depreciate or degrade, an individual, a 
language, and the like ; we decry measures 
and principles : the former two are an act of 
nn individual ; the latter is properly the act 
of many.” 

(2) lie thus further discriminates between 
to disparage, to degrade , and to derogate : 
‘ 1 D'isjxirttge is here employed, not as the act 
of persons, but of things, iu wliieh case it is 
allied to derogate, but retains its indefinite 
and general sense as before : circumstances 
may disjmrage the performances of a writer; 
or they may derogate from the honours and 
dignities of an individual : it would be a high 
disparagement to an author to have it known 
that he had been guilty of plagiarism ; it dero- 
gates from the dignity of a magistrate to take 
part in popular measures. To degrade is here, 
as in the former case, a much stronger ex- 
pression than the other two : whatever dis- 
parages or derogates does hut take away a part 
from the value ; but whatever degrades sinks 
many degrees in the estimation of those ia 
whose eyes it is degraded : in this manner 
religion is degraded hy the low arts of its 
enthusiastic professors : whatever may tend 
to the disparagement does injury to the cause 
of truth, whatever derogates from the dignity 
of a man ia any office is apt to degrade the 
office itself.” (Crabb. : Eng. Synon .) 


* dis-par-a'ge, s. [Disparage, v.] 

1. An unequal match ; a lowering la dignity 
or estimation resulting from marriage with ao 
inferior. 


“To match so high : her friends with counsell sago 
Hiss waded her irora Buch a disparage." 

Spenser: F. Q., IV. viiL 60. 

2. A disparagement ; a cause of contempt 
or disgrace. 


“It were a disparage 
To bis estate, bo lowe for to alight." 

Chaucer : C. T.. 8.784. 8,785. 


* dis-pdrt-age-a-ble, a. [Eng. disjmragi; 
-able . J Causing ’disparagement or disgrace ; 
lowering. 


“They disdained this marriage with Dudley as alto- 
gether dixpurageuble and most unworthy of the hloud 
royal, and regal majesty."— Ca mden : Elizabeth (an. 
1563.) 


dis par -aged, pa. par. or a. [Disparaoe, v.] 

dis-par -age ment (age as ig), 44 dis- 
perg-ment, ’dis-perge-mente,s. [Eng. 

disparage ; -ment] 

* 1. The act of marrying an heir or heiress 
with one of inferior rauk or position ; an 
unequal match. 

“ You wrongfully do require Mopsa to bo great a 
disparagemeie as to wed her fathers servant.’ — 
Sidney : Arcadia. 

• 2. Aii injury to position or reputation hy 
marriage with an inferior. 

"Offering to his ward couenahle marriage without 
dispergnu-ttt before the age of xxi y tares ''—Smith : 
The Com m<m wealth bk. Hi., ch. v. 

3. The act of disparaging, depreciating, or 
lowering the reputation of ; depreciation, de- 
traction. 


i. A cause of loss of honour or reputation ; 
a reproach, a disgrace, an indignity. 

“ There I* here a raj., and there » rent, to the dt»- 
p<sruyt->n.ent ol their Banyan: Filyrttn* /*r>. 

yrcss, pt. It 

It is followed hy to before the person or 
thing disparaged. 

“ Without di»pciragernml to any or nil of thos* 
mo*t resectable prince* and gnuidoe*."— /Unto : On 
Air. Fos s Lust India BUI. 


dl9 par' ag er, s. (Eng. disparag(e) ; er. ] 
Due who disparages, depreciates, or treat* 
with contempt; one who brings disgrace oi 
Contempt upon. 

"To Teiwon tlio Authority of the disparagers of 8ertj> 
turc. /Lyle: Workcs, It. 8»2. 

dis-par ag ing, pr. par. a., & s. [Dis- 
parage, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj.: (8e« 
the verb). 

C. As suhst. : The act of lowering in estima- 
tion, depreciating, or traducing; disjaraga 
ment. 

dis par'-ag mg-ly,adv. [Eng. disjmntging 
-ly.\ In a disparaging, depreciatory, or coa 
teinptuous manner. 

"Why should he Bi>eak so disparagingly of mini 
book* aud much readme t ”— Peters on Job. 

t dls'-p&r-ate, a. ii s. [Lat. disjtaratus , pa 
par. ol disparo - to put asunder, to separate 
dis = away, apart, and paro — to prepare.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang. : Unlike, dissimilar, discordant 

*’ Altogether, the two account* Are quite (biz-irate.**— 
Lewis . cred . Luriy Horn. litU. 1 16551. ch. xiu. pt l, j*. 

2. Logic : Fcrtaiuing to two co-ordiuatr 
species or divisions. 

B. A3 subst. (PL): Things ao uulike thai 
they cannot be compared with each other. 

“Word* which are dithering one from Another, baf 
not coutrary : aa, heat aud ouid jtre con truxioi, hnt h«4 
&ud moiBture disparate*. — t ockerum. 

* dis-par -cle, v.t. [Disparkle.] 


* dis part-ent, a. [Lat, dis = away, apart, 
and jjurto = to appeal.] Vanegated ; variable. 

'‘Mature, bo dtsfsarenl In her creature*.’' 

Chapman : Burner* Iliad, bk. IL 

* dis-pax-i'-tion, s. iFr.] A disappearing 

or disappearance. 

*’ They might think his disparition should be suddec 
and mBcutible. ’ — Bp. Bull: Con. emplatxons. 

dis-par 1 -l-ty, s. [Pref. dis, aud Eng. parity 

(qv.).j 

1. loeqnality ; a difference in degree, eithai 
of rank or excelleuce. 

“ The disparity of year* 
Between yon and your son." 

Alusringrr: Unnatural Combat, L L 

2. Unlikeness, dissimilitude. 

A being without any dissimilitude or disparity 
B arrow ; Sermons, vol. iL, aer. 2L 

% Crabh thus diserimiuatea between di*- 
jmrity aud inequality: The disjmrity applies to 
two objects which should meet or staud in 
coalitioQ with each other ; the in&jualiiy is 
applicable to those that are cornered with 
each other ; the disparity of age, situation, 
aud circumstances is to be considered with 
regard to persona entering into the matri- 
monial connexioa ; the inequality in tho por- 
tion of labour which is to be performed by 
two persons, is a ground for the inequality of 
their recompense : there is a great inequality 
in the chance of success, where there is a dis- 
parity o( acquirements in rival candidates : the 
disparity between David aud Goliah was aueh 
as to render the success of the former more 
strikingly miraculous; the inequality in tha 
conditions of men is not attended with a 
corresponding inequality in their happiness.” 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 


* di& park , v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. park 
(q-v.).] 

I. Lit. : To throw open as a park ; to divest 
of the character of a park. 

“You have fed unon my slgnories, 
Disparked my jtajka, aud felled lay forest woods." 


IL Figuratively: 


iJiaketp, ; Richard. //.. iiL L 


1. To throw open. 

"The veil of the Temple divided of itself, and . . . 
disparked the Sanctcury. and made it pervious to U» 
Gentile* eye.' '—Bp. Taylor: Rale of Conscience, hk. i, 
ch. iv. 


2. To set at large, to release from enclosure 
or restraint. 


His tree muse threw down the pale, 

And did at once ditpurk them alL" , 

Waller • To Master Esetgn. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pet, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. », ce=e; ey = a. qu = ktr. 


disparked— dispensary 
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dis part ed, 7x1. par. or a, [Dispark.] 

•dis-park' irig, pr. par., a., <fc s. [Dispark. 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. -4s substantive : 

1. Lit. : The act or process of throwing open 
as a park. 

"The king maydiapark his Park, and hy hia dis- 
parking the office of keeper la gone.'— IP. Felton : 
Law* cone. Game , ]>. 51. 

2, Fig. : The act of setting loose or free from 
restraint ; a laying open. 

"The first openings and dis parking* o t our vertue." 
— Taylor: Sermon*, xvh, pt. 2. 

* dis par‘-kle, * dis-par'-cle, * dis-per- 
ele, v.t. & i. IPref. dis, and Eng. sparkle = 
to throw out sparks, to scatter.] 

A. Trains. : To scatter abroad, to disperse, 
to spread. 

M The sect of Htartines began but lately ; but as 
vipers boou multiply Into generations, so is their 
ejwiwii ditparkled over all lands."— Dr. Clerke: Serm. 
(103;;, p. 471. 

B. Intra)is. : To be dispersed or scattered, 
to separate. 

11 Then all his men for fear disparcled," 

Brmdo : <i Curtiu s. 

* dis-par'-ple, * dis-per-ble, * dis-per- 
pie, * dis par-pyll, * dis par-plyn, 

v.t. & i. [Despakple.] 

A. 2Vans. : To disperse, to scatter. 

"They leave traitorously the flocke to the woulfeto 
be dispcrploU abrode and tome in pieces.'' — Erasmus : 
John x.,p, 70, 

B. Intraiis. : To be dispersed or scattered 

"Scheep . . . the which departethand desparpleth ,** 
—MaundevUle, p. 4. 

dl& part', v.t. & i. [Lat. dispartior — to 
separate : dis — away, apart, and partior = to 
divide, to separate ; pars = a part.J 
A- Transitive : 

* I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To divide, separate, or break up into 
parts ; to sever, to rend, to rive, to burst. 

" On either side 

Disparted chaos. * Milton : p. L„ x. 416, 416. 

2. To distract. 

” Whet) all three kinds of love together meet, 

And doe dispart the hart with powre extreme. 
Whether shall weigh the balance down ? ” 

Spenser : F. y. IV. ix. L 

II. Gunnery ; 

]. To cast or fix a piece of metal on the 
muzzle of a piece of ordnance, so as to bring 
the line of sight parallel to the axis of the 
piece. 

* 2. To make allowance for tlie dispart in 
taking aim. 

” Every gunner, before he shoota, must truly dispart 
his piece."— Lucas: Arte of Shooting (1583). 

*B, Intransitive: 

1. To separate or divide into parts ; to open, 
to cleave. 

"The flood disparts." Thomson: Summer, 709. 

2. To part. 

"The professor's cast-off suit, which he disparts with 
biennially."— Scott ■ Abbot, cb. ix. 

dls-part , s. [Dispart, t».) 

Gunnery : 

1, The difference between tbe muzzle and 
breech thicknesses of a piece of ordnance. A 
piece of metal is cast on tbe muzzle to bring 
the line of sight parallel to the axis of the 
piece, and is known as the Dispart-sight or 
Muzzle-sight. 

2. A dispart-sight (q.v.). 

dispart-sight, s. A gun-sight, to allow 
for the dispart, and bring the line of sight and 
the axis of the piece into parallelism. 

dls part -ed, pa. par. or a. [Dispart.] 

dis-part'-ihg, pr. par., a., & s. [Dispart.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. <C particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : The aet of dividing, sepa- 
rating, or cleaving into parts. 

2. Gunnery: The actor process of furnishing 
with a dispart-sight. 

•dis -par '-tie, * dis-par-tel-yn, v.t. [A 
variant of disparklc (q.v.).] To scatter, to 
disperse abroad. 

" DUpartelyn. DUtipo, ditpergo."— Prompt. * arc. 

dis pa -ssion (ssion as shon), $. [Pref. 
dis, and Eng. passion (q.v.).] A freedom from 


passion or perturbation of mind ; apathy ; 
pcaee or quiet of iniud. 

" What Is called by the Stofcks apathy, or dlsjiassi on. 
la called by tbcSccptlcks iudwturbaucc."— Temple : On 
Garde tung. 

dis pa - ssion ate (ssion as shon), a. [Pref. 

dis, mid Eng. passionate (q v.).] 

1. 0/ persons: Free from passion; cool, 
calm, impartial, temperate, composed, un- 
biassed. 

" A critic on the sacred book (should be 
Candid and learned, dispassionate and free.' 

Cowjnsr : Progress of Error, l. 452, 453. 

2. Of things: Not dictated by or done in 
passion ; quiet, moderate, impartial. 

" Reason requires a calm and dispassionate situation 
of the mind. — Search : Light of Future, vol. I., ch. 
xxL 

H Crabb thus discriminates between dispas- 
sionate and cool : “ Dispassionate is taken 

negatively, it marks merely the absence of 
passion ; cool is taken positively, it marks an 
entire freedom from passion. Those who are 
prone to be passionute must learn to be dis- 
passionate ; those who arc of a cool tempera- 
ment will not suffer their passions to be 
roused. Dispassionate solely respects the 
angry or irritable sentiment; cool respects 
every perturbed feeling : when we meet with 
an angry disputant it is necessary to be dis- 
passionate in order to avoid quarrels ; in the 
moment of danger our safety often depends 
upon our coolness.” (Crabb: Eng. Sy non.) 

dis pa’-ssion ate ly (ssion as shon), adv. 
lEng. disjjassioiuite : -1$}. J In a dispassionate, 
cool, calm, or temperate manner. 

"They are here delivered dispassionately."— War- 
ton : Sotos on Milton. 

* dis-pa ssioned (ssloned as shond), a. 

[Pref. dis, and Eng. passioned (q.v.).] Free 
from passion ; dispassionate, ealm, impartial, 
unbiassed. 

•' I see dispassioned men arc subject to the like 
ignonuicea." — Donne: Letters, p. 288. 

dis pat^h , v. & s. [Despatch, v. A s.J 

*■ dis'-pa-thy, s. [Pref. dis, and Gr. Traflos 
(pathos) — suffering, feeling ; ird<rx<» (pascho) 
= to suffer.] [Apathy,] 

1. A waut of or freedom from passion ; dis- 
passion. 

2. A want or absence of sympathy ; a point 
of difference. 

"It is excluded from our reasomugs by our dit- 
patinas." —Paignton . But, of Formandy A England, 
li. 110. 

*dis pau -per, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
pauper (q.v.). J 

1. Gen.: To deprive uf or shut out of the 
claim to be supported at the public expense, 
or of the rights of a pauper. 

" If a party ho3 a current income, though uo 
permanent property, he must be dispaupered?'— Dr. 
Phillimore .' Reports, vol. i. f p. 185. 

2. Spec. : To prevent a party who has been 
allowed to commence a suit in forma pauperis 
to continue to do so on that footing. This 
measure is adopted when the litigant comes 
into possession of property or commits any 
offence meriting the deprivation. (JlViurton.) 

*• Wheu any person by reason of his poverty, attested 
by his own oath, of not being Wurth £5. his debts being 
paid, is admitted to sue in forma jiauperis; if aftvr- 
w ards, before the sute be ended, tbe same party have 
nuy lands, or personal estate fain to him. or that the 
Court, where the sute depends, think fir, fur that, or 
other reason, to take away that privi ledge Horn him, 
theu he is said to be dispauper d, that is, put. out of 
the capacity of suing t«i forma pauperis.*— Blount : 
Law Diet. 

* dis-pau pered, pa. par. or a. [Dispau- 
per.] 

* dis-pau'-per-Ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Dis- 
pauper.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of depriving of or 
raising from the state of a pauper. 

* dis-pau-pcr-Ize, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
pauperize (q.v.).] To raise or free from a state 
of pauperism ; to free from pan pel's. 

" M»uiy highly paupeiizetl districts in more recent 
times, which nave been dispauper Red by adopting 
strict rules of poor-law administration."— J. S. J tilL 

* dis-pe a£C, s. [Pref. dis. ami Eng. peace 
(Q-v.).] A want or absence of peace or quiet ; 
disquiet, dissension. 

"This affair . . afterwards led to much displace 
and heart-burning l<etv-een the familiea" — Russell: 
The Haig* of Bcmertyde (1SSI), ]x 122. 


dis-pcl’, v.t. & i. [Lat. dispelln — to drive 
away : dis=away, apart, and jteJJo— to drive.) 

A, Trans. : To drivo away, to dissipate, to 
disperse, to clear away. 

"The acclamation* of the dt- voted thouHandn wh« 
BurroiilidcU him wln-revt-r lie turned could not dispet 
the gloom which sate on hl« brow." — Macau! ay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. v. 

* B. Intrans : To be dispersed or dissipated ; 
to separate. 

% Crabb thus discriminates between to dis- 
pel and to disperse : " Dispel is a more forcible 
action than to disperse : we destroy tiic ex- 
istence of a thing by dispelling it; wc merely 
destroy the junction or cohesion of a body by 
dispersing it : the sun dispels the clouds ami 
darkness; the wind disperses the clouds, or a 
surgeon disperses a tumour. Dispel is used 
figuratively ; disperse only in the natural 
sense : gloom, ignorance, and the like are dis- 
pelled ; books, papers, people, and the like 
are dispersed. ” (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

dis- pel led, pa. par. or a. [Dispel.] 

dis pel’-ler, s. [Eng. dispel ; -er.] One who 
or that which dispels, scatters, or disperses. 

dis pel -ling, pr. par., a., & s. [Dispel.J 
A. & B, As pr. par. A particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of driving away, dis- 
sipating, or dispersing. 

* dis-pen 9e, s. [Dispense, s.] 

* dis-pend , * des-pend, * des pende, 

dcs pend-i, " dys pend-yn, v.t. [O. 
Fr. despendre ; Fr. depenare = to spend ; Lat. 
dtspendo = to spend out.] 

1. To speud, to expend, to lay out, to dis- 
buise. 

” His eritoge wastede and dispendede in ribaudia’— 
Aycahite, p, 128 . 

2. To spend, to pass, to occupy. 

"Tbou here dispended. thi tym wTaag." 

Humpjto: Frtcke of Conscience, 2.435. 

H To dispend with : To dis])cuse with. 

*’ If a present puni*huieut be suspended, the future 
shall never be Utspcndal with." — Aautns: ll'or/tj, i. 185 
(Davies ) 

* dis pend’-er, * dis-pend-our, * dis- 
pend-oure, s. [Eug. aisftend ; -«r.] 

1. One who expends or spends. 

2. A steward, an administrator. 

" DispentL-rti of tbe luymateries of God."— Wycliff*, 

1 Cor. iv. 1. 

* dis pend ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Dispend.] 

A- A B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (.'see 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of spending, expend- 
ing, or consuming. 

"The outrun dispending of God's goods In thl* 
world." — Fox: Martyrs, ji. 372. 

* dis-pen'-di-ous, a. [Lat. dispendiosus ; 
dispendium— expense.) Costly, expeosive. 

* dis pens -a-ble, * dis-pens'-i-ble, a. 

[Low Lat. dispensubilis, from d.sjjenso.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. That may or can be dispensed or ad- 
ministered. 

•' If thej’ he laws dispensable by tbe ordinary courts 
of the laud."— Elate Trials: Col. Andre we (au. l6so). 

t 2. 1 hat may or can be dispensed with. 

"The prosecution of a small dispensable right,”— 
South : bemuiHs, vi. I7L 

II. Eccl. : That for which a dispensation 
may or can be granted. 

" The question then is, whether the church’s benefit 
may uot in some coses make the cauous against uun- 
resuleuce as dispensable as th.se against transla- 
t i oils."— Seif lingjleet : Cuargc to the Clergy (1690). 

* dis pens'-a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. dispens- 
able; * 

1. Ord. Lang. : The quality of being dispens- 
able ; the capability of being dispensed with. 

2. Eccl. : The quality of being capable of a 
dispensation. 

"The examination of the Romish doctrines: l. Of 
Penances. 2. Of Indulgences. Ac. 6. of disjictuablo- 
TIC.?.T of Uiiths, 7. Of arts of equivocation," Ac.— JJu m- 
mond: Of Fundamentals, ch. 12. 

dis-psns'-ar-y, s. [Fr. dispensaire.] 

1. A room, place, or establishment where 
medicines aru compounded and dispensed. 

2. A place or establishment where medi- 
cines and medical advice are given gratis to 
the poor. 

11 Until the time of erecting the dispensary, being 
an apartment in the college set up for the relief « 
tbe tick poor ."— Garth : Preface to the Dispensary. 
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«[ The first great establishment of this kind 
in Britain was the Royal General Dispensary, 
established in London in 1770. 

3. In Ireland, an office or piano where the 
medicat officer of a union sees such patients as 
can come to him. 

* 4. A collection of drugs, preparations, 
salves, 

'•Applying the whole dispensary of ft toilet.''— fat 
lev, No. 218. 

H The Dispensary : A poem written by 

Samuel Garth, in the last decade of the seven- 
teenth century, on the establishment of a dis- 
pensary for the benefit of the poor by the 
College of Physicians. 

" With hltu most author* steal their hooks or buy; 
G.-uth did nut write his own 

Pope : on Criticism, Cl 8, 610. 

die pen sa tlon, * dia pen aa ci on, 

* dis pen sa ci oun, .*>. [Fr. dispensation ; 
Sp. dispcnsacion ; Ital. dispnisazione, from 
Lat. dispensatio, from dispniso.\ 

I, Ordinary Language ; 

1. Literally : 

(1) The act of distributing, spreading, or 
dealing out. 

“This perpetual circulation la constantly promoted 
by a dispensation of water promiscuously and indif- 
ferently to all parts."— Woodward ■' .Yatural History. 

(2) The act of spreading, administering, or 
communicating. 

"Other and lieiyde-k the dyspensaeion and teaching 
of the Gospell." — tidal : St. Paul to Timothy (Pref.) 

* (3) The avt, art, or practice of dispensing 
medicines. 

'• The physician* then procured some apothecaries 
to nndertike the dispensation."— Johnson: Life of 
0arth (lSlo), p. «0. 

(4) In the same senses as II. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A scheme, plan, economy. 

"The preaching of the Reformer waa a kind of re- 
newed Gospel dispensation ''—(Mudstone : State in re- 
lation to t >e Church, da. vb. 

* (2) Pardon, excuse, forgiveness. 

"'Tis ft crime past dispensation."— Dryden d xsignn- 
tion, v. 4. 

II. Technically : 

1. Fed. Law, £c. : (1) The granting of a 
license or permission to do any act which 
is forbidden by the law or by a canon, or to 
omit to do any act which is enjoined by them ; 
the dispensing with a law or canon in certain 
cases and for certain special purposes ; the 
exemption of any person from the necessity of 
obeying or complying with any law or canon. 

Dispensations were first granted by Pope 
Innocent III. in a.d. 1200, and, being paid for, 
became a souree of considerable revenue to 
the Holy See. Appeal to them on the part of 
English subjects was rendered illegal by 25 
Henry VIII., c. 21, passed in a.i». 1533 A 
certain dispensing power was continued to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and an ordinary 
bishop can still dispense with the law against 
clergymen holding pluralities, living away 
from their parish, 4c. 

(2) The license or permission given dis- 
pensing with any law, or canon, or other 
Obligation. 

" Seek a dispensation for his oath." 

Shakesp. : Low's Labour's Lost, ii L 

2. Theology : 

(1) The dealings of God with man ; the dis- 
tribution of good and evil in the divine 
providence. 

(2) A system of principles, rights, and 
privileges enjoined: as, The Mosaic dispensa- 
tion, the Gospel dispensation. 

• dis pens-a-tive, a. [Low Lat. dispensu- 
tivus, from dispenso; Fr .dispensatif.) Granting 
dispensation 

" Whether either (littery or fear could draw from 
the king the least inclination to this dispms stive in- 
difference. that was oul.v believed because it was 
eagerly desired. "—Proceed inys against Garnet (16 '6). 

•dis pens a-tive ly, adv [Eng. dispen - 
sative ; -1y.\ * By way of dispensation. 

•‘ I can now hold iny place canonically, which I held 
hsfore hut dixpenxarively.' — Sir If. H’otton : Letter to 
the King 

•dis-pen-sa-tor, ‘dis pen sa towr, s. 

[Lat. dispensntor \ Fr. dispcnsatcur ; Sp. & 
Port, dispen sailor ; ltal, disprasafore.] 

1. A dispenser, a distributor. 

"Her majesty hath made them dispensators of her 
favour towards her people."— Bacon. 

* 2. A steward. 

" He comaundide to the dlspensatowr of hia howa." 
— 1 Yyclijfe: Genesis xliii. lfi. 


* dis-pens -a-tor II y. adu. [Eng. dispen- 
salary; -ly. J By way of dispensation, by 
dispensation, dispensatively. 

"He in the God of all grace dispensntorily or by way 
of performance aud execution and griudoui dispensa- 
tions of all sorts."— Good win : Works, voL lv„ pt. lv., 
p. 21 r. 

dis pens -a -tor-y, a. & s. [Low. Lat. dis- 

pensutorius * from dispenso.] 

A. A 3 culjectiac : 

1. Granting, or having the power to grant, 
dispensations. 

•'The dispenser Tis] the Son of man : the author of 
his dispensatory power, God the rather." — (ip. 
Rainbow : Sermons (1635), p. 8. 

2. Granted by dispensation. 

" Secondly, there la a dispensatory kingdom. " — 
Goodwin : Works, vol. 1 , pL 1., p. 439. 

B. As substantive : 

1. A pharmacopoeia : a book containing the 
names of various kinds of drugs, &c., used 
in pharmacy, with directions for the prepara- 
tion aud composition of medicines, ami the 
proportions of the ingredients to be used. 

" The German apothecary w© are told of. who turned 
the whole dispensatory Into verse,' — Goldsmith Nat. 
Blit., Pref. to Mr. Brookes. 

2. A dispensary. 

"We look not on our afflictions as on medicine© sent 
ns immediately out of the special da/wnsatory of 
heaven.'' — Hammoml: Works, iv. 535. 

dis pen se, v.t. & i. [Fr. dispenser, from I>at. 
dispenso — to weigh out, pay, dispense : an 
intensive form from dhpendo — to spread 
(Slzeat). Prnv., Sp., 4 Fort, dispensar ; ital. 
dispenso re.] [Dispend, Expend.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. To expend, to spend, to lay ont. 

"What is to be looked for In a dlsnensourf Thla 

surely, That he be found faithful), and that he truly 
dispense and lay out the goods of the Lord."— Latimer: 
Sermons, p. 6. 

2. To deal out, to distribute. 

•• Still hear thy motley orators dispense 
The flowers of rhetoric, though uot of sense." 

Byron : English Bards A Scotch Reviewers. 

3. To admiuister, to deal out : as, to dispense 
justice. 

"The Stuarts frequently dispensed the healing In- 
fluences in the Banqueting House."— Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. xiv. 

4. In the same sense as II. 

* 5. To grant a dispensation for. to allow, 
to excuse. 

"The Pope, dispensing all things for money, may be 
called Pope Penny-father. Pasquine in a Traunce 
(1566), fo. 108. 

6. To grant a dispensation to, to excuse, to 
exempt ; to release or relieve from an obliga- 
tion or duty. 

"All members of the House who held commissions 
In the army should b« dujwnxed from parliamentary 
attendance. "—Macaulay Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 

* 7. To do away, to atone for, to com- 
pensate. 

"But for he had golde enough 
To geve, his sumc w as dispensed 
With gold." Gower : C. A., ilL 

II. Med . : To prepare according to the pre 
scription of a physiciao ; to compound, 

* B, Intransitive : 

I. Ordinary Language ; 

1. To grant a dispensation, to forego. 

"The king, of special grace, dispensed with him of 
the two first peynes."— Capjrave: Chronicle. 

2. To compensate, to atone, to make up for, 
to make amends. 

" One loving howre 

For many ye arm of sorrow can dis pence." 

Spenser : F. Q., I iii. 30. 

II. Mr 7. : To prepare medicines according to 
the prescription of a physiciao ; to compound. 

To dG i ense with : 

v (l) To graut a dispensation to, to excuse, to 
connive at. 

" Conniving and dispensing w th open and common 
adultery." — Milton : Tetraehordon . 

■* (2) To excuse, to exempt or release from 
an obligation. 

"I could not dispense with myself from making • 
voyage to Capre® .ldd«o»i : On It sly. 

(3) To excuse or permit the neglect or 
omission of ; to do without. 

“ Men must learn now udth pity to dispense" 

Shakesp. : Timon, iii. 2. 

(4) To suspend the operation of. 

"The king had no power t a dispense scPh statutes in 
matters ecclesiastical. "—Mar a uluy; Hist. Eng., ch. vii. 

* (5) To excuse, to pardon. 


" (6) To go back from, to break, to violate. 

" I never knew her dispense wish her word but one*.* 
—Richardson : Clarissa, vil. 3le. 

* (7) To expend, to consume, to dispose ot 
" More provisions than we could dispense with.*— 

Colmaa A Thornton . The Connoisseur, No. ill. 

* (8) To part with. (BraithwaiU : A Iioulster- 
lecture (1640), p. 148.) 

* (0) To perform. 

* (10) To make compensation, satisfaction. 

" Canst thou dispense with heav'n tor such *n o*tb I ** 

Hhakcsp : 2 Henry 17., v. L 

* (11) To put np with, to manage. 

" If they [accommodations] were much worse. I could 
dispense with them for three nights .'' — Miss V. Rteve t 
Old English Baron, p. 51 led 1 Vlu). 

T] Crabb thus discriminates between to dis- 
pense and to distribute: ’* Disjtense is an indis- 
criminate action ; distribute ia a particu- 
larizing action : we dispense to all ; wo 
distribute to each individually ; nature dis- 
penses her gifts bountifully to all the inhabi- 
tants of the earth ; a parent distributes among 
ltis children different tokens of hia parental 
tenderness. Dispense is an indirect actioa 
that has no immediate reference to the re- 
ceivers; distribute is a direct and personal 
action communicated by the giver to the 
receiver Providence dispenses hia favours to 
those who put a sincere trust in him ; a 
prince distributes marks of his favour and 
preference among hia courtiers." (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon .) 

* dis pen se, * des-pence, * des pens, 

* dis-penco. ‘ dys-pens, a. [O. Fr. des- 

pence ; Fr. dispense ( = dispensing, exemp- 
tion), depens ( = expense) ; Sp. dispenso* 
despensa; Ital. dispensa ; Port . despensa,] 

1. Expense, spending. 

"A dronken fool© that eparith© for no 

Lydgate : Minor Poems, p. 167. 

2. A dispensation. 

“ Indulgence*, dispenses, pardons, bulla." 

Md'on P. L., UL 

dis pen sed, pa. par. or a. [Dispense, r.) 

dis-pen -ser, • de& pen-cer, * dis pea- 
sour, s. [O. Fr. despensier t despencier.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A steward (See example under Dispense, 
v. f A., I. 1.) 

2. One who dispenses, distributes, or deals 
out ; a distributor. 

" A dispenser ot bribe3, a writer of libel*, a prompter 
of false witnesses."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., cn. xv. 

Med. : One who prepares or compounds 
medicines according to the prescription of a 
physician ; a compounder. 

" Wanted.— By a surgeon, a dispenser."— Daily Tele- 
graph, Nov. 20, 1882. (Advt.) 

dis pens -ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Dispense, ©.] 

A. Aspr, par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang.: Granting or hating tho 
power to giant dispensations ; having tha 
power to dispense with any law, obligation, 
4c. 

•* He had resigned his lncrative office rather than 
appear in Westminster Hall aa the champion of th* 
dispensing power. '— Macaulay: Hist Eng., ch. xv. 

2. Med. : That dispenses or is qualified to 
dispense medicines. 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ordinary Language : 

1 The act of distributing or dealing ont ; 
distribution, dealing with. 

"To have th© dispensing of hia goofier. "— V dal ; 
Luke xvi. 

2. The act of excusing or allowing the 
neglect or omission of any act or duty. 

II. Med. : The act or practice of dispensing 
medicines. 

*T Dispensing power: 

Law £ Hist. : A rower claimed by the Stuart 
kings especially by Charles II. and Janies 11^ 
to dispense, bv the exertion of their royal 
prerogative, with the operation of any law. It 
was declared illegal by the Bill of Right* 
(1 William <fc Mart', c. 2>, passed in 1689. 

* diq-po’o-ple, v.t. [Pref. dis , and Eng, 
peopie (q.v.).] To depopulate, to empty of 
people or inhabitants by any means. 

" Dispeopling revlms to gaze upon thy eyes." 

Pope : Homer's O dyssi-y, hk. xviii, 29a 

* dls-pe'o-plecL, pa. par. or a. (Dispeople.) 

* dis-peop'-ler, *. [Eng. dispeople) ; -er.) 


" To save a brother's life 
Nature ditpeniet with the deed " 

Shakesp. : M ensure far Measure, ill. L 
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1. Lit. : One who depopulates or empties a 
country of its inhabitants. 

“Tbua then with force combined the Lyhian awalne 

Have quashed the stern dtipeoplcr of the plains. ' 

Lewis: Statius; Thcoaid % lx. 

2. Fig. : One who clears of inhabitants of 
any sort. 

'• Nor drain I ponds the golden cam to take : 

Nor trowle for pikes, dispeopled of the lake. 1 * 

Gay : Rural Sport*, I. 

* dis peop'-llhg, pr. par., a., & s. [Dis- 
people.] 

A. & B. ^4s pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. ^4s subst. : The act of depopulating or 
emptying of inhabitants ; depopulation. 

* dis per-a-ci on, *dis-per-a-ci oun,*- 

[Desperation.] 

* tlis'-per-an 9 e, s. [0. Fr. desperauce.) De- 
spair. 

* dis-pcr'ge, v.t. [Lat. dispergo.] [Disperse.] 
To sprinkle, to scatter about. 

* di3-per'-ish, *dis-persh, v.i. [O. Fr. 
dejyerir, pr. par. deperissant ; Sp. despcrecer ; 
Lat. dispr.reo = to go to ruin : d£s(intens.), and 
pereo — to perish.] To perish. 

44 All Israel with thee shal ditpershen in perdidoum" 
— Wycllffe: Judith vi. 3. 

dl-sper mous, a. [Gr. 8U (d is) = twice, 
twofold ; o-frep/uta (spenna) = a seed, and Eng. 
sdj. suff. -ops ; Fr. disperme.] 

Lot. : Two-seeded, containing two seeds 

* dia-per'-ple, v.t . [Disparple.) To scatter, 
to sprinkle. 

*’ I bathed, and odorous water was 

Disperpled lightly on my head and neclc“ 

Chapman: Homer's Odyssey, bk. x. 

dia-per'-sal, s. [Eng .disperse); - al .] 

1. The act of dispersing ; dispersion. 

2. The state of being dispersed or scattered. 

dls-per se, 4 dis pers, a. [Lat. dispersus , 
pa. par. of dispergo = to scatterabroad : dis ~ 
sway, apart, and spargo = to scatter.) Dis- 
persed, scattered. 

** The noble people of Israel 
Papers as shepe vpon an bill.' 4 

Cower. ill 175. 

dls-per se, * des-perse, * dis parse, v.t. 

& i. [Fr. disperser. ] [Disperse, a.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To scatter, to drive to different parts or 
In different directions. 

“For the recollecting of our navy. If it should be 
despersedF—Sir F. Drake : The World Encompassed, 
p. IS. 

“ The roving Spanish l>anda are reached at last, 

Cnarged, ana dispersed like foam." 

Wordsworth : The French and the Spanish Guerillas 

2. To separate ; to betake in different direc- 
tions. 

" We will disperse ourselves.*' 

Shake tp. : Richard II., 1L 4 

3. To dissipate, to eause to vanish, to dispel. 

44 At length the sun, gazing upon the earth. 

Disperst those vapours that offended us. 44 

ShaLcsp. : Comedy of Errors, 1. L 

I. To distribute, to carry into different 
parts. 

44 The gate vein which disperseth that blood."— 
Bacon. 

5. To dissipate, to destroy, to put an end 
to, to expel. 

“ All his manly powers it did disperse " 

Spenser: F. Q., I ix. 43. 

* 6 To distribute abroad, to send out. 

“William Page, that dispersed the copies, and 

Singleton the printer were apprehended. —Baker: 
Queen kliznbeth (an. 1531). 

* 7. To spread abroad, to disseminate. 

“The lips of the wise disperse knowledge. 4 '— Prov. 

xv. 7. 

* 8. To make public, to declare publicly. 

“The poet entering on the stage to disperse the 
argument. "—Ben Jonson. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To separate or scatter in different direc- 
tions. 

44 Straight to the tents the troops dispersing bend. 44 

Pope : Homer's Iliad, li. 474. 

2. To become dissi|*ited, to break up, to 
vanish. 

44 Glory la like e circle In the water. 

Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself, 

Till by broad spreading It disperse to nought" 
Vtakesp.: 1 Henry 17., i, 2. 

IT For the difference oetiveen to disperse and 
to dispel, see Dispel : for that between to 
disperse and to sjtrea/L ses Spread. 
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dis per sed, j;a. par. or a. [Disperse, v.J 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. .-Is adjective : 

I. Ordinary Langiutge : 

l. Scattered. 

"William, the captain of a coalition, had brought 
together hi* dispersed forces." — MacauDiy : Hist, Eng., 
ch. xLx. 

* 2. Dishevelled. 

" Ou your shoulders spread dispersed hairs ."— Oreene : 
Looking. glass for Englatui, p. 142. (Davies.) 

* 3. Published, divulged, made known. 

“By their owne divulged and dispersed lguomhile.” 
—Passenger of Benvenuto (1512). 

II Music: Dispersed harmony is that in 
which the notes composing the chord aro at 
wide intervals from each other. 

* dis pers -ed ly, adv. [Eng. dispersed ; -ly.] 
In a dispersed or scattered manner ; here and 
there, occasionally. 

“Those observations upon texts of Scripture, which 
have been made dispersed! y in sermons . . . these 
forty years and more.' 4 — Bacon , Advancement of 
Learning, p. 318 (ed. 1851). 

* dis pers ed ness, s. [Eng. dispersed ; 
-ness. ] l he quality or state of being scattered 
about. 

“ Lastly from their dispersed ness, ready from every 
part to be reflected." — Afore; Antidote against Athe- 
ism, bk. vi., cb. xv i. 

* dis per'se ness, s. [Eng. disperse; -ness.] 
Disperseduess, sparseness, thinness. 

" The torrid parts of Africk are by Piso resembled 
to a libbard's skin, the distance of whose spots re- 
present the dUjjerseness of habitations or towns in 
Africk."— Brercwood ; On Languages. 

dis pers' er, s. [Eng. disperse); -er.] Ooe 
who disperses, spreads abroad, or distri- 
butes. 

44 A law made . . . against the authors and dispersers 
of seditious writings. " — Bakes' Queen Elizabeth (an. 
1>M). 

dis- pers -lhg, pr. p>ar., a., k s. [Disperse, v .] 

A. k B. As pr. par. <£* particip. adj. : (See 
tbe verb). 

C. .4s subst. : The act of spreading or scat- 
tering abroad ; dissemination. 

"He is also culpable of the diverging and divulging 
of the said infamous libel." — State Trials : Lortl Bal- 
merino (an. 16S4). 

dls-per' sion, s [Fr.; Sp. dispercion ; Ital. 
dispersion*', all from Lat. dispersio, from dis- 
persus , pa. par. of dispergo.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of dispersing, scattering, or 
spreading abroad. 

2. The state of being dispersed or scattered 
abroad. 

" A sin which hath not been expiated by 1COO years* 
captivity and dispersion." — Stilllngfleet : Serin oris, 
vol. i,, ser. 8. 

II. Med. <£ Svrg. : The removal of inflam- 
mation from a part and the restoration of that 
part to its natural state. 

Dispersion of light ; 

Optics : 

(1) Gen. : The decomposition of light, pass- 
ing through a prism or anythiog similar, into 
the rainbow colours. 

(2) Spec.: The angle of separation of two 
selected rays, say the red ninl tin- violet, pro- 
duced by a prism. (Gemot.) [Dispersive- 
power.] 

dis -per'-slve, a. [Eng. d*s]iers(e) ; -ive.] 
Tending to disperse, dissii^je, or scatter. 

44 By water cured 

Of lime, or sodden sti\ * ac re, or oil 
Dispersive of Norwegian renowned 
By virtuous Berkeley, whose benevolence 
Explored ita powers '* Dyer : Fleece, i. 

dispersive porter, s. 

Optics : The ratio nf the angle of separation 
of two selected i\i\s which have passed 
through a prism t ,( flic mean deviation of the 
two rays. The deviations of the two rays 
are proportional i<» the refracting angle. 
( Ganot .) 

♦dls-per' -son -ate, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
personate (q.v.).j To deprive of personality 
or individual Hy. 

“We multiply, we dispersonate ourselves. 44 — Hale. 

* dis-pier'9e, v.t. rprob. so writteo for dis- 
perse (q.v.).] To disjierse (?). 

44 That colour doth dUpierce the light 
And stands untaiuted " 

Drayton : To the Lady J. S. 
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dis-pir'-it, v.t. [Pref. dis , and Eng. sp\rii 
(q.v.).] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To deprive of spirit or courage ; to do* 
ress the spirits of ; to discourage, to dia- 
earten, to deject, to damp. 

“Tlie providence of God strikes not in with them, 
but dashes, and even dispirits, all their endeavour*. 
South 

2. Toexhausttheapirit3nr bodily strength of. 

44 He lias dispirited himself by a debauch, and drunk 

away bis good humour."— Collier. 

* 3. To disperse ; to cause to pervade ; to 
diffuse. 

*' This dispirits the book into the scholar '—FuUert 
Holy State, ill xviiL 5, (Davies.) 

dis pir -it-ed, pa. par . or a. [Dispirit.) 

A. A s pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

I. Lit. : Discouraged, disheartened, do- 

pressed in spirit, dejected. 

"They are a successful army, aud our men are 
dUjriritcd, aud not likely to get anything by fighting 
with them."— Ludlow : Memoirs, i. 258, 

* 2. Fig. : Spiritless, tame ; without spirit 
or animation. 

" Degenerating into heartless dispirited recitation*. " 
—Hammond : Works, vol. iv. (Pref.) 

* dis-pir'^ -it ed ly, ru?y. [Eng. dispirited; 
-ly.] In a dispirited, dejected, or disheartened 
manner ; dejectedly. 

* dls-pir'-it-ed-ness, s. [Eng. dispirited ; 
-ness.] The state of being dispirited ; a want 
or loss of spirits ; dejection. 

44 .Arsenical appeiisa have produced some of th# 
noxious effects ot arsenical poisons, and have caused 
in some great faintness ana dispiritedness."— Boyle t 
Works, v. 45. 

dis-pir'-lt mg, pr. par., a., k s. [Dispirit.) 

A. & B. .4s pr. par. & particip . adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. .4s subst. : The act of disheartening, dis* 
couraging, or depressing in spirits. 

♦ dis pir'-it-ment,s. [Eng. dispirit ; -ment.) 
The act of dispiriting ; the state of being 
dispirited or disheartened. 

“Bomtiakund, by force of gunboats and dispirit- 
ment. surrenders."— Carlyle : Letters A Speeches of 
Cromwell, iii. 135). 

• dis-pir'-it ude, s. P3ng. dispirit ; -tide.} 
The state of being dispirited ; dejection, 
dispiritment. 

♦ dis-plt'-e-oiis, «. [O. Fr. despiteux .] Piti- 
less, unfeeling, heartless. 

••Turning dispiteous torture out of door I 4 ' 

Shakesp. : King John, lv. L 

♦diS-pit'-€ ous-ly, adv. [Eng. dispiteous; 
-ly.] In a pitiless, unfeeling, or heartless 
manner. 

* 44 Lord Hastings when lie fearM least. 

Dispiteously was murdered aud opprest. 4 * 

Mirrour for Magistrates, p. 438. 

* dis'- pit-ous, dis - pit-ouse, a. [Des* 

P1TOUS.) 

♦ dis'-pit-ous ly, * dis -pit-ous liche, 
dys-pet-us-ly, adv. [Despitodsly.] 

dis pla'9e, V.t. [O. Fr. desplace ; Fr. deplactr: 
O. Fr. des = Fr. de — Lat. dis — away, spart, 
and placer = to place.] 

1. To put out of or remove from the usual 
or proper place. 

" My shrubs displaced from that retreat." 

Cow per : The Faiihful Bird. 

2. To remove, to take away. 

“O lame), of all nations most undone 1 
Thy diadem displaced, thy sceptre gone." 

Cowper : Expostulation, 257,253, 

3. To remove from any office, position, or 
employment. 

“To displace those officers that had been put in."— 
Ludlow: Mcmosrs, i. 217. 

4. To banish. 

44 Religion and theism must of necessity be dis- 
placed. —Cudworth: Intellectual System, p. 890. 

5. To take the place of, to supersede. 

44 Holland displaced Portugal as tbe mistress of those 
seas." — Timet, Nov. 10. 1375. 

* 6. To disturb, to break up. 

44 You have displaced the mirth, broke tbe good meeting 

With most admired disorder." 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, iii. 4. 

* dis-pla 9 e-a-ble, a. [Eng. displace ; -able .] 
That may or can be displaced or removed ; 
liable to displacement or removal. 

dis placed, pa. par. or«. [Displace.) 


froil, bd^: pout, J6W1; cat, 9 ell, chorus, 9 hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = U 
*«lan, tian = sh^n. -tion, -sion - shun ; -t ion » §iou - zhun. -cious, -tious, -sious = shus. -hie, -die, &c. — bel, dcL 
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displacement— displeasedly 


dis pla^e-mcnt, s. [Eng. displace; -went; 

Fr. deplacement.) 

L Ordinary language : 

1. The act of displacing or removing from 
tin* usual or proper place. 

2. The state of being displaced or removed. 

"This. It la evident, must cimse * displacement of 
the equinoctial." UcrtchH . Astronomy (laSs), i 310. 

IL Technically: 

1. Chem. ; The method of extracting the 
active principles of organic bodies by first 
reducing the body to a powder, and then 
subjecting the powder to the action of n liquid, 
by which the soluble matter is dissolved. 
When the liquid is sufficiently charged it. is 
displaced by an additional quantity of the 
same or another liquid. 

2. Shipbuilding : The weight of water dis- 
placed, which is equal to the weight of the 
vessel and that of her lading. 

• dls pla'^en £y, s. [<>. Fr desplalsanre ; 
Fr. deplaisance, bom Low Lat. displacentia ; 
Lat. di&pliccntin — dissatisfaction, dislike: 
dis = away, apart, end placeo — to please. 
Of. Complacency ] 

1. Dislike, displeasure, dissatisfaction. 

•* If h thing or a person give# ns pleasure, or seems 
fit to do ns good, we regard It w ith complacence nr 
delight: If fit to do us evil. «r deprive ns of pleasure, 
with ttUpfrtceticu, or. to use u more common word, 
with dislike. "—Beattie : Moral Beio/tco, pt ii., ch. xL. 
5 

2. Anything displeasing or disobliging. 

“The distplaroneie* that he receives, hy the conse- 
quences of Ills excess, far outweigh all tlmt is grateful 
In it,"— .• Decay of Piety. 

dis pla^-ing, pr, par., a., A s. [Displace.] 

A, A B, As pr. ;«r. £ particip. adj . ; (See 
tlic verb). 

C. -<4s subst. : The act of removing out of 
place, or from any office or post ; displacement. 

" By the displacing of Hubert, Earl of Kent, and 
the rest ’'— Speed ; IL.-nry l//., bk. lx., ch. ix.. j 43. 

* dis plant', v.t. (.0. Fr. desplantcr ; Fr. 
deplanter.) 

I. Lit. : To cut down or pluck np that 
which lias been planted ; to remove trees, 
plants, Ac. 

M Disforest Is to displan' or cut down the trees of a 
forest-" — Nelson : Laws concerning flame, p. SO. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To remove or drive away the inhabitants 
of a district. 

•* I like a pJ mtatlon in a pure soli ; that la, where 
people are not displantetL" — bacon. 

2. To strip of inhabitants ; to dispeople, to 
depopulate. 

” All those countries, which, lying near unto anv 
mountains, or Irish desarta, had been planted with 
English, were shortly daplanled and lost.’ —Spenser : 
Stale of Ireland. 

3. To remove, to displace. 

” J did not think a look 
Or a poor word or two could have disphmted 
Such a fixed c instancy.'* 

Bcaum. <£ Flet : Woman < Prise , ill. 1. 

\dls-plan-ta -tion, $. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
plantation (q.v.).] 

1. Lit. : The act of cutting down or remov- 
ing trees, plants, Ac. 

2 Fig. : The act of removing or ejecting 
the inhabitants of a district, town, Ac. 

’’This transmigration, plantation, and displantarion 
happened in the year of the world 3292.' "—/la le>ah : 
ITUt. of World, bk. ii . ch, iv., 5 X 

•ills plant ed, pa. par. ora. [Disflant.] 

*di3 plant mg, pr. j>ar., a., A s. [Dis- 
plant.] 

A&B. -4s pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. .ds substantive : 

I. Lit. : The act of cutting down or remov- 
ing trees, plants, Ac. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. The act of removing or ejecting the 
Inhabitants of a town, district, Ac. 

'* As this soyle was thus rich before the entrance of 
this peo ile, so since the displanting of them from 
thence, it hath nut altogether last its ancient fruit- 
fulness,"— Bake wdl : Apologie. p. 14L 

2. The act of removing from office ; a de- 
posing or displacing. 

’■ Whoso qualification shall come into no true taste 
again, hut oy the tUsplanting of Cassia"—, Shahcsp. : 
Othello, ii. L 

*dis-plat\ v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. plait 
(q.v.). j To untw ist, to unfold, to uncurl. 

"His haire should be displattcd. " — Hake will • 
Apotogle, p. 413. 


dis pla y, * dcs play, * dys playe, v.t. 

& i. [O. Fr. despUner, dcspletcr ; Fr .dtployer: 

O. Fr. ties, Fr. di — 1-at din — away, apart, 
and O. Fr. plover, pleusr ; Fr. plier, from I-at. 
pi ico — to Ibid. Display end deploy are thua 
doublets (S/ceal).] (Deploy.) 

A. Transitive ; 

I. Literally : 

1. To unfold, to open, to epread oat. 

"Where the banners ben displaie*i " Gower, L 22L 

2. To exhibit or spread before the view ; to 
show' openly or ostentatiously. 

" Hlr brest and hlr brygbt tbrotr bore displayed 
Gawaine, V5S, 

* 3. To stretch out. 


"The wearlo trnuellrr. wanderittg that way, 
Therein did oftrn quoncli his thlntie hcate, 
And then by It Ida weanu \i\w\m Uisj>lay." 

Spenser F. lL v. 30. 

* 4. to unlock, to throw open. 


Her left hand holds a curious bunch of keys 
With which heavu'e gate she loeketh and dis ploys,’’ 
ilea Jotis'/n. 


IL Figuratively : 


1. To exhibit, to show, to make public or 
known. 

" Occasion given him to display liU skill." 

Wordsworth Excursion, bk. viii. 


*2. To descry, to discover, to view. 


” And from Ills seat took plensure to display 
The city so adorned with towers." 

Chn/mmn: Homer's Iliad, xL 74, 73. 
* 3. To carve. 


" Dys playe that crane.” — If . d* Wordc ; Bake of 
Kcruyugc , pt L 

B. Intransitive : 


tl. Lit. : To make a display or show. 

* IL Figuratively ; 

1. To carve, to dissect. 

"He comes, displays, undents up to a wonder." — 

Specator 

2. To make a show ; to talk or look big. 

•* The very fellow that of late 
" Displayed so saucily against your highness." 

Shakcsp : Lear, SI. 4. 

EEL Printing: To make specially promi- 
nent, by printing in larger or bolder type, Ac. 
dis pla y, s. [Display, v.) 

1. The act of spreading open or unfolding. 

2. An osteatatious show or exhibition. 


" The disp’ait made by their forefather! was in the 
numbers ot their retinue ."— Scott : Monastery (Note K.). 

3. The act of exhibiting publicly. 

"An almost unprecedented display of parliamentary 
ability . Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch- xviiu 


dis play ed, pa. par ora. [Display v.J 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As ailjective : 

L Ordinary Language: 

]. Spread out, unfolded, exhibited, shown 
publicly. 

*2. Stretched out. 

’* The Prince biroselfe Lay all alone 
Loosely displayed upon the gmssie ground." 

II. Technically: 

]. Her. : Applied 

to any bird of prey re- 
presented erect, with 
the wings expanded. 

2. Print. : Said of 
matter when lines 
are put in type more 
prominent than the 
body letter. 

tdis play er, s. 

[Eng. display ; -er.) 

One who or that 
w hich displays. 

dis-pia'y-mg, pr. par., a., A s. [Display, v.) 

A. A B, As pr. par. £ particip . adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. -4s subst. : The act of unfolding, spread- 
ing out, or exhibiting ; a display. 



DISPLAYED. 


*dis'-ple, * disc pie, t».f. (A contracted 
form of disdpfr, v. (q.v.)] To discipline; to 
inflict penance or punishment upoa. 

"Bitter pvnuunce, with an yron whip. 

Was wont bun once to dispte every day.*^ 

Sj renter : F. Q., I. X. 27. 

* dis-pleas'-an£e, * dis-pleas-aunce, 
* dis ples-auce, s. [O.Fr. dcsjdaisoncc, des~ 
plesance; Fr. deplaisance ; Lat. displiccntla.) 
[Displease.] Displeasure, aunoyance, anger, 
discontent, dissatisfaction. 

“ Which simple snswere, wi»ntln? colours fayro 
To paint it forth, him to difilensitunee moov'd." 

Spenser : F. Q., II. x. 28. 


* dis pleas -ant, * dis pies ant, a. [0. Fr. 

despluisant, pr. par. of tUsjiht isir — to diA* 
pleaue.] Displeaning, ofl'ensive. 

"God wote. this siune U ful displetant to Goi 
Chaucer: Parsons Tale. 

* dis plea^’ ant ly, * dis pleas aunt ly, 

adv. [Eng. dupleasant ; -ly.) I a a displea^d 
manner ; angrily. 

" Whereuuto the said empenour dtsp>ea»avun>ly iui- 
«»enug. uid in this mwaicr.'— &ir r. Btyot: Uoosr- 
nour, bk 111., ch. liL 

* dis pleas -ant ness, * dis-pleas aunt- 

ncss, s. [Eng. dispUasant ; Displea- 

aure, annoyance, anger. 

" He showed more tokens of dLtplocua untnou then 
of tenia.’— Brende : (I. C'urtius. bk. m., p. r/. 

dis-plca^e, *dis~pleso, * dys-plcs-yn, 

v.t. A i. (O.Fr. (L^pluimr, dcsplttxir ; Hp. d<A- 
placcr; ItaL dispinu re ; I-at disjdicco : dis — 
away, a pa it, ami placet) = to please.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. Not to please, to dissatisfy, to offend. 

2. To vex, to annoy, to offend. 

"He now loses the confidence of the p)et*Liuui by 
his weAliness at the moment of trial, and be thus dit- 

f ileuses both parties. —Lewis: CreiL Early Horn. But. 
IsbSI. ch. Xli., pL L. s I&. 

TI It ie followed by at before that which 
causers the displeasure, ami by with before the 
person who displeases or offends. 

"Tlie same historian likewise mentions several refer* 
ences of tlu* consuls to tlie feenete, who too displeased 
at being consulted.''— Lewis ' Crtd. Early lions, UisL. 
(18-3;. ch. xiL. pt. L, { lu 
* 3. To grieve, to sadilen. 

" Soon at the unwelcome new* 

From Fart i I arrived at tleaven-g.itc. an pleated 
Ail were wbo he.tr A" MiUon : P. L., x. 21-23. 

*4. To fail to satisfy or accomplish. 

”1 shall displease luy end* else." — Beaumont A 
Fletcher. 

B. /itfraasifire; 

]. To cause displeasure, to offend, to annoy. 

•Thief of the numbers whom the queen addressed. 
And though duple u*>tg, jet Uo.pt nsoiy Iwat." 

Pope i Buuu-r s Odyssey . x vjl 4 12. 413. 

2. To cause aversion or disgust ; to b« 
offensive. 

" Foul sights do nther displease, in that they excite 
X memory of foul tnuige." — tiucon: N at ur at Uutory 
•j Crabb thus discri minutes between to dis- 
please, to ojlctul, and to vex: “ Displease is net 
always applied to that which personally con* 
cerns oin-selves ; although offend and vex have 
always more or less of what is personal in 
them : a superior may be displeased with one 
who is under ins charge for improper behaviour 
towards persons in general ; he will be offended 
with him for disrespect) ul behaviour towards 
himself : circumstances as well as actions 
serve to displease; a supposed intention or 
design is requisite in order to offend : we may 
be displeased with a person, or at a thing ; ooe 
is mostly offend'd with the person : a child 
may be displeased at not having any particular 
lil*erty or indulgence granted to him; he may 
be offended with his playfellow lor an act of 
incivility or unkiudness. Displease respects 
mostly the inward state of feeling; offend aod 
vex have mod regard to the outward cause 
which provokes tne feeling: a huiooursome 
person may be displeased without any ap- 
parent cause; but a captious person will at 
least have some avowed trifle f<*r which he ia 
offended. Vex expresses more than offend ; it 
marks, in fact, fiequent efforts to offend , or 
the act of offending under aggravated circum- 
stances : we often unintentionally displease or 
offend; but he who vexes has mostly that object 
iu view in so doing : any instance of neglect 
di$]>leases; any marked instance of neglect off 
fends ; and any aggravated instance of neglect 
vexes : the feeling of displeasure is more per- 
ceptible and vivid than that of offence; but 
it is less durable : the feeling of vexation 
is aa transitory as that of displeasure, hut 
stronger than either. Displeasure anil vexation 
betray themselves by an angry word or look ; 
offence discovers itself in the whole conduct : 
our displcasin e is unjustifiable when it exceeds 
the measure of another’s fault ; it is a mark of 
great weakness to take o/rnceattrifles; persons 
of the greatest irritability are exposed to the 
most frequent vexations." (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

dis-pleased, ’ di&plesed, pa. par ora. 

[Displease.] 

* dIs-ple‘as-ed-l3L adv. [Eng. displeased dy.\ 
In a displeased or offended manner ; with dis- 
pleasure. 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p«St* 
•r, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cuh, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. », ce — 6 ; ey = a. qu — lsw. 
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* di3- pie a^-ed -ness, $ . [Eng. displeased; 

-flcss.j The quality or state ofbeing displeased ; 
displeasure, annoyance, vexation. 

” Wl»at a confusion ami displeasednets covers the 
whole soul l "— South : Sermons, vm, 15u. 

* dis plc as cr, s. [Eng. displms(e) ; -er.) 
One who displeases, or causes displeasuro or 
annoyance. 

dis-ple'as-mg, pr. par., a., &s. [Displease.] 

A. & B. As pr. )>ar. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb) 

C. -4s subst. : The act of offending, annoying, 
or causing displeasure. 

dis picas mg-ly, ado, [Eng. displeasing; 
-ly.) In a displeasant liumiier or degree ; un- 
pleasantly. 

" Cockroaches crawl disptetuu uyly all road.” 

Grainger • sugar Cane, bk. t. 

displcasirigncss, s. [Eng. displeasing; 

-n«s.) The quality of being displeasing ; un- 
pleasantness, olfensiveness. 

"It is a mistake to think that men cannot chancre 
their displeusinguess or imliffereucy."— Locke: On the 
Human Understanding, hk. it 

dis-plcas'-ure ( pleas as plezh), s. (Pref. 
dis, ami Eng. pleasure (q.v.).] 

]. The feeling of one who is displeased ; a 
feeling or state of annoyance, vexation, or 
irritation ; anger, indignation. 

’• Thou churl, fur this time, 

Though full of our displeasure, yet we free thee.” 

Shakesp. : W inter's Tale, Iv. 3. 

2. Anything which displeases, offends, or 
annoys. 

" Now shall 1 be more blameless than the Philis. • 
tines, though I do them a displeasure." — Judges, xv 3_ 

3. A state of disgrace or disfavour ; the 
condition of having displeased or offended 
another. 

*' He went into Poland, being hi displeasure with the 
Pope for overmuch familiarity . '— Peaclutm : On Music. 

Crabb thus discriminates between dis- 
pleasure, anger, and disapprobation : “Between 
displeasure ami anger there is a difference 
in the degree, in the cause, ami in the conse- 
quence, of the feeling: disjdettsure is always a 
softened and gentle feeling ; auger is always 
a harsh feeling, and sometimes rises to 
vehemence and madness : displeasure is always 
produced by some adequate cause, real or 
supposed ; but anger may be provoked by 
every or any cause, according to the temper 
of the individual : displeasure is mostly satis- 
fied with a simple verbal expression ; but 
anger , unless kept down with great force, 
always seeks to return evil for evil. Dis - 
pleasure and disapprobation are to be com- 
pared in as much as they respect the conduct 
of those who are under the direction of 
others: displeasure is an act of the will, it is 
an angry sentiment. ; disapprobation is an act 
of the judgment, it is an opposite opinion : 
any mark of self-will in a child is calculated 
to excite displeasure ; a mistaken ehoice iu 
matrimony may produce disapprobation iu 
the parent. Disjdeasvre is always produced 
by that which is already come to pass : dis- 
approbation may he felt upon that which is to 
take place : a master feels displeasure at the 
carelessness of his servant ; a parent ex- 
presses bis disapprobation of his son's pro- 
posal to leave his situation : it is sometimes 
prudent to check our displeasure ; and mostly 
prudent to express our disapprobation.’ 1 
( Crobb : Eng. Synon.) 

* dis-pleas'-ure (pleas as plezh), v.t. 
[Displeasure, s.] To cause displeasure, W 
displease, to offend, to annoy. 

"When the way of plwunrlne or displeasuring lleth 
by the favourite, it is Impossible any oilier should be 
over great” — Bacon : Euuy* ; Of Ambition. 

* dis plen'-ish, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
plenish (q.v.) J To deprive of furniture of 
whatever kind. 

" We were so sore dhplenished before, and so fax out 
of use, that wo had need of much more." — Baillie : 
Lett. 1,166. 

,, dis'-pl!-9en§e, * dis pli9'-en-cy,s. [Lat. 

displiccntia, from displirp.o=z to displease : dis 
= awav, apart, and placeo — to please. ] Dis- 
pleasure, annoyance, dislike. 

"These obscure Interjections of disntieenee and 111- 
humour Mountague : Devoute Essay cs, pt. I., tr. 
11., s. 2. 

* dis-plo'de, v.t & i. [Lat. displodo : dis — 
nwav, apart, and platido = to strike, to heat, 
to clap.] 


A. Trans. : To discharge or lire oil with a 
loud noise ; to explode. 

“ In view 

Stood ranked of seraphim another ruw.^ 

In pasture to UuploUo their necoiid tire. 

Milton : F. L„ vL 603-6. 

B. Intrans. : To explode, to burst with a 
loud report. 

“ Like rubbhdi from dlsplnding engines thrown.* 

Paung : lYiy/U Thoughts, vL 4H8. 

* dis plod'-£d, jia. par. ora. [Displode.] 

* dis-pldd'-irig, pr. par., a. f & s. [Disploi>e.( 

A. <fe B. As pr. par. £ part kip. adj. ; (See 
the verb). 

C. -4s subst. : The act of exploding ; ex- 
plosion. 

* dis plo -sion, s. [Lat. displosits , pa. par. 
oi displodJ.l The act of exploding, an explo- 
aiou. 

" But Etua wars with dreadful ruins nigh . . . 

With loud difplotion to tho starry i mine " 

ritt: I'irgU; JEneUl liL 

* dis-plo sive, a. [Lat. displos{us) ; Eng. 
a-dj. auff. -ive.) Tending to explode; explosive. 

* dis-plu'me, v.t . [O. Fr. desplumcr ; Fr. 
de plume r ; O. Fr. des = Fr. de ^ Lat. dis - 
away, apart, and Fr. plume. — Lat. pluma = 
a feather.] To strip of the feathers. 

"So displumed, degraded, mid metamorphosed, that 
we uo lunger know them." — Burke: French Revolution. 

* dis plum ed, pa. par. or a. [Displume.] 

* dis-plum , 'iug, 7 ir. 7 >ar.,a., &s. [Displume.] 

A. & B. -4s pr. par. £ part kip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. -4s subst. : The act of stripping of 
feathers. 

dis’-po-line, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Chan. : C'nHuN. A base homologous with 
chiiioline, obtained, with many others, by 
distilling cinchonine with potash. It occurs 
in the part of the distillate which boils 
between 282° and 304°. The solution of this 
distillate in hydrochloric acid is warmed with 
a little nitric acid to decompose pyrrol, &c. ; 
aud the filtered solution is precipitated by 
plat inic chloride, &c. (IFaffs; Diet. Chem.) 

dl spoil dee, s. [Lat. dispondeus, from Gr. 
Us (dis) = twice, twofold, aud (rn-ocSeio? 
(spondeios) = a spondee.] 

Pros. : A double spondee ; a foot consisting 
of four long syllables. 

dispone, v.t. & i. [Lat. dispono = to dis- 
tribute : dis = away, apart, and pono = to 
place ; Sp. tiii/ioner.] [Dispose.] 

A. Transitive: 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : To dispose of. 

" Of my mouahle thou dispone 
Eight aa thee se'meth best is for to done,” 

Chaucer : Troll us. bk. v. 

* 2. Scots Law : To make over or convey to 
another. 

Conveying and disponing all and whole the estate 
and lands of Singlesid<= and others.* — Scott : Guy Man - 
nering, ch. xxxviii. 

* E. Intrans. : To dispose 01 . Followed by 
of or upon.) 

“ It is lnccrtane how thai will dispone vpoun him.” 
—Acts: Mary; 1546 (ed. IBM), p. 414. 

dis-pd-nee\ 3. [Eng. dispose) ; -cc.) 

Scots Law: One to whom anything is dis- 
poned or conveyed. 

* dis-pon'-ent, a [Lat. disponens, pr. par. 
of dispono.) Distributing, dividing. 

" Motiou disponent or that parts may be rightly 
placed in the whole.” — Bacon: On Learning, hk iiL, 
ch. iv. 

dis pon'-er, s. [Eng. dispon(e); -er.] 

Scots Law: One who dispooes or convej's 
property to another. 

"Such right, after It Is acquired by the disponer 
blroself. ought not to hurt the disponee, to whom he 
la bound in warrandice."— Erskin*' : Institutes, hk. iiL, 
L 7. \ a 

* dis poll ge, v.t. [Pref. dis, aud Eng. sponge 
(q.v.).] To drop or distil aa from a full 
sponge. 

" O sovereign mistress of true melancholy. 

The poisonous damp of night disponge upon me." 

Shake tp. : Antony <t Cleopatra, iv. 9. 

*dls-po'pe, v.t. [Pref. dis, aud Eng. pope 
(q.v.).] To deprive of the popedom; to 
depose from being pope. 

*• Whom they dUpoped." Tennyson: Harold, liL t. 


dis-port , * dcs-port, ” dcs-porte, s. [O. 

Fr. desport, distort; Fr. deport; bp. deporU ; 
ItaJ. diporto, all from Low Lat. dws/>orfits.) 
Sport, play.Hiiiu.sement, diversion, mcirnuent. 

" Th<»u ichuldist say, Wlf, go wber the le*t ; 

Take youro disport . " 

Chaucer : C. T . 6,0<J'>, 6.90L 

dis port', * dis-porte, *dis port en, v.t. 

At i. [O. Fr. se despoiter — toiium.se oneself-: 
Sp. deportar; Hal. diporto re : O Fr. des- 
ist. dis = away, apart, and porter - Lat. 
jiorto — to carry ; hence the meaning is to 
remove oneself lrnm oue'a W'ork, to give over 
work. Of. diversion.) 

A. Transitive: 

* 1. Lit. : To carry or remove away. 

2. Fig. : To amuse, to divert. 

" Aa sc he heat boude, slio gan bym to dhporte 

Chaucer: Troll at, 1L 1,678. 

* B. Rcjlex. : To amuse or divert oneself. 

" We rnako onraelvta foi ls to disport oun-elvea* 

Shake sp. : Timm t of A them, L J. 

C. Intrans. : To play, to amuse or divert 
oneself ; to gambol. 

"Childe Ilnrold basked him in the noontide sun, 
Disporting there like any other fly." 

Byron : Childe. Harold. L L 

dis-port'-cd, pa., par. or a. [Disport, v.j 

dis-port'-ing', pr. par., a., & s. [Disport, v.J 
A. & B. -l.s pr. par . £ particip. adj . : (Seo 
the verb). 

C. -4s substantive : 

* 1. Lit. : The act of carrying away or re- 
moving. 

2. Fig. : The act of amusing or diverting 
oncsell. 

” For any taking and disporting of goods."— Fry nne : 
Treachery & Disloyalty, pt. iii., p. 46. 

* dis-port'-ment, s. [Eng. disport: -went.) 
The act of disporting or amusing oueself ; dis- 
port, play, diversion. 

dis-po^'-a-ble, a. [Eng. dtspos(e); -able.) 
That may or ran be disposed of ; frea to be 
used as occasion may require. 

“ The dispotalle weight exceeding that required fotf 
the hulL ”— British Quarterly Kcvtcw (1873), p. 11L 

dis-pos -al, ' dis pos -all, s. [Eng. dis- 

pos{e ); -dl.) 

1. The act of disposing, arranging, or regu- 
lating anything ; a settliug or arranging, as, 
The disposal of troops. 

"By whose favourable disposal they had obtained 
the victory."— Barrow Sermons, vol. L, «er. 8. 

2. The power or right of arranging, regula- 
ting, or settling matters. 

*’ I must yield myaelf without reserve 
To h»a disposal.'' 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. IL 

3. The power or right of distributing, con. 
ferring, or bestowing ; control, discretion. 

The dispostdl of the crow n . . . rested in all the con- 
gregation."— Prynne : Treachery A Duloyalfy, pt. v., 
p. 126. 

4. The act of disposing of, or of arranging 
and settling the bestowal or application of 
anything ; disposition, as, the disposal of 
property by will, 

"I am called off from public dissertations by a 
domestic!; aflair of great Importance, which is no leas 
than the disposal of my sister Jenny for life.*— Toiler, 
No. 75. 

5. The order or arrangement in which things 
are disposed. 

6. Divine dispensation. 

" Tax not divine disposal. Wisest men 
Have erred, and by bad women been deceived.” 

Milton: Samson Agonist vs, 210, 21L 

At or in the disposal of any oue : lu the 
power of or at the command or will of any- 
one, to be disposed of, employed, or treated 
as be may think fit. 

"To put the estates and the personal liberty of the 
whole people at the disposal of the Crown ." — Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., cb. L 

«][ Crabb thus discriminates between dis- 
posal and disposition : ** Dis)x)sal is a personal 
act: it depends upon the will of the indivi- 
dual; disposition is an act of the judgment: 
it depends upon the nature of the thing. The 
removal of a thing from one's self is involved 
in a dtsposttZ; the good order of the things is 
comprehended in their disposition. The di-s- 
posal of property is in the hands o f the right- 
ful owner ; the success of a battle olteu de- 
pends upon the right disposition of an army."* 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

dis po se, * dis-poose, v.t. & i. [Fr. dis- 
poser: dts=nwav, apart, and poscr= to place ; 


t>6^: potit, jorfcl; cat, sell, chorus, 9M11, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as: expect, Xenophon, exist, ph - £ 
-dan, -tian = sham -tion, -sion=shun; -t ion * -§ion = zhuru -clous, -tions, -sious - sbus, -hie, -die, &c. = Del, del. 
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dispose— disposition 


for a literary production are digested ; or the 
laws of the land me digested. What is lint 
wanted should be neally disptsed in a suitable 
place : nothing contributes t>o much to beauty 
and convenience as the arra->ujemen.t of every- 
thing according to the way and manner in 
which it should follow : when writings are 
involved In great intricacy and confusion, it is 
difficult to digest them. Ill an extended and 
moral application of these woids, we speak of 
a person’s lime, talent, and the like, being 
disposed to a good purpose ; of a man’s ideas 
being properly arranged , and of being digested 
into a form. On the disposition of a man's 
time and property svill depend in a great mea- 
sure hia success in lile ; on the arrangement of 
accounts greatly depends his facility in con- 
ducting business; on the habit of digesting 
onr thoughts depends in a great measure 
the correctness of thinking.” (Crabb: Eng 
Syno n.) 

* dls-po s [Dispose, v.] 

1. The power or right of disposing of; dis- 
posal, control. 

•• All that U mbi« 1 leave at thy dispose' 

Shakcsp. . Two Gentlemen of Verona, 11. 7. 

2. Divine dispensation, ordering, or govern- 
ment. 

" All is beat, though oft we doubt 
What th‘ unsearclmble dapotf 
Of highest wisdom brings lwlxmt 

.Hilton: Samson Agonist**, 1745-47. 

S. A disposition, a cast of mind. 

•THelcjirries ou the stream of Ills dispose 
Without observance or respect of any.'* 

Shake tp. : Trail us 4k Cressids, It 3. 

4. An inclination. 

•' We'll leave ye to your own disposes.” 

Beaum. A Flet. : Wild-Goose Chase, lit L 

5. Manners, behaviour. 

■’ He hath a person and a smooth dispose 
To be •inspected." Shakcsp, OtheUo* L a 

dls po^ ed, * dis post 7 , pa, par. & a. [Dis- 
pose, n.] 

A- As pa. par. ; (.See tlie verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Lit. : Arranged, set in order. 

IL Figuratively : 

* 1. Applied, employed, used. 

" Words, well dispose 

Hane secret powre t appeasa inflamed rage." 

Spenser: F. Q., IL vilt 26. 

2. Inclined, minded. 

"Still less disposed to accept a master chosen for 
them by the French King."— J iacaulay . Hid. Eng., 
ch. xxv. 

3. Having a disposition ; generally in com 
position, as well-disposed, ill-disposed. 

* 4. Inclined to mirth and merrimeut. 

" You're disposed. air." 

"Yea, marry am I, widow,* 

Beaum. 4k Fist. : Wit icithout Money, v. 4. 

dlS po^-od ly, adv. [Eng. disposed; -ly.) 
In good order, properly. ( Whyte Melville , 
in Cent. Diet.) 

* dis-po§'-ed~uesS, S. [Eng. disposed ; rress.] 
The quality of being disposed or inclined; 
disposition, inclination, propensity. 

•■Their owne disposednessc to will — Mountague : 
Appeal* to Ccctnr, pt. i.. p. 66. 

♦ dls-po se ment, S. [Eng. dispose ; -ment.] 
Disposal, disposition, arrangement. 

•• In this order and dUposement of these two several 
sentences. '—Goodwtn : Works, vol. li., pt. lv., p. 54. 

dlS-pOf'-er, s. [Eng. dispose); -er.] 

X. One who arranges or puts iu order. 

2. One who distributes, dispenses, or be' 
stows ; a distributor, a be^tower. 

'•Such is the dispose uf the sole du/joser of empires.' 
—Speed : The Saxons, bk. vii.. ch. xxxi , $ 2- 

3. One who settles or determines the use, 
end, or lot of things. 

•• The all- wise disposer of the fates of men __ 

(Imperial Jove) hia present fate withstands. 

Pop* : Homers fliad, xv. 641. F42. 

* 4. That which disposes or inclines. 

dis-pos' -mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Dispose, r.) 
A. & B. As pr. par. £ pa rticip. adj. : (.See 
the verb). 

C. As svbst. .* The act of arranging, settling, 
determining, distributing, or inclining. 

••The ordering and disposing of all matters concern- 
ing the parliament .''— State Trials; Earl of Strafford 
( 1640 ). 

1 dis-po§ -Irig-Iy, adv. [Eng. disposing ; -ty.] 
In a manner to arrange, regulate, or dispose. 

•'Christians doe hold and believe it too, but dii- 
potinply'* — -Mouttfapuc * Avpcalc to C(Tt*i r, pt* i , cix. ix* 


Lat. positus, pa. par. of pono = to pluce ; Sp. 
dispo/ur; Ital. disponere.J 
A. Transitive : 

L Literally : 

* I. To distribute, arrange, or set in order. 

•• 1 tulles, there U All hlb* ljuiii|Ui*t 
Attends you : Please yon to uigtose yourselves 

shakesp. : Ttmon of A thvns. 1. 2. 

2. To place, to situate, to arrange. 

*• The cl tee la disposed that the water that fallclli 
downward . . . rennetli Into cUteme*.' — Trevitu, 1. 

109. 

IL Figuratively : 

* 1. To arrange, In settle, to put or act in 
order ; to adjust. 

•• Waked by tlie cries. th‘ Athenian chief arose. 

The knightly formi uf combat to dispose. 

Dryd*n • pntamon A Arcito, Hi. 484. 455. 

* 2. To determine, lo regulate, to fix. 

“They mount their scata: the lots their place dispose. " 

Pope Homer's Iliad, xxill. 42*. 

* 3. To turn to any particular end or con- 
sequence. 

•* The lot of man the god* d>tix>te " 

Pope Homer's Odyssey, xll. 47 

* 4. To apply, to bestow. 

•• Wlien these ao untile benefits shall prove 
Not weil disposed" 

Shakcsp. Henry 1 '///., L 2. 

* 5. To sell, to dispuse of. 

* 6. To commit, to hand over. 

•• I dispose to you, AS my father hath disposed to me. 

• rewmo.“— H'ycftifc .* Luke xxlL 2d. 

* 7. To apply, to turn. 

•• Wheresoever he did hlmselfe dispose 
If e by no me ats could wished ease obtalne." 

S } >enser F. Q.. IV. v. 40. 

8. To turn or frame the mind ; to incline, 
to give a propensity or inclination. (Followed 
by to.) 

’■Suspicions dispose king* to tyranny, husbands lo 
Jealousy, and wise men to Irresolution and melan- 
choly."— Bacon : Essays : Of Suspicion. 

f 9. To adapt, to fit. (Followed by for.) 

"This may dispose me, perhaps, for the reception of 
truth ; hut helps me not to it. — Locke. 

* B. Reflex : To turn or apply oneself. 

•• Hooly Auatyn dispoosid hym to masse." 

Lydgate : Minor Poetns, p. 142. 

C. Intransitive : 

I. To determine, to settle. 

•* Man proposes, Ood disposes." — Old Proverb. 

* 2. To arrange, to settle matters, to come 
to terms. 

*• You did suspect 
She had cfiipos’d with Caesar. " 

Shnketp, : Antony 4k Cleopatra, lv. 14. 

3. To incline, to create an inclination or 
propensity. (Followed by to.) 

" Satourn disposith lo malencolye.” 

Lydgate : Minor Poems, p. 197. 

f (1) To dispose of: 

(a) To apply to any purpose. 

••. . . to order their actions, and dispose of their pos- 
sessions and persons, as they think fit." — Locke . 

(b) To commit or put into the hands of an- 
other. 

** As she is mine. 1 may dispose of her." 

Shakcsp. : Midsummer Sight's Dream, L L 

(c) To give away by authority. 

•• A rural Judge disposed of beauty a prize." 

Waller : The Country to Lady Carlisle. 

(d) To sell, to alienate, to part with to an- 
other 

* (e) To direct. 

“The whole disposing thereof is ol the Lord.”— 

Proverbs xv). 33. 

* (/) To conduct, to behave. 

•* They must receive Instructions how to dispose qf 
themselves when they come. Bacon : To Villiers. 

( g ) To put away, to utilize, to use up. 

•■ They require more water than can be found, imd 
more than can be disposed of if it was found." — 

Burnet : Theory of the Earth. 

(2) To dispose upon : To dispose of ; to apply 
to any purpose or use. 

•• By the bond, he had power to dispose upon the 
mouey ."—Gilmour . Supplementary Decrees, p. 4*8. 

Crabb thus discriminates between to 
dispose, to orranqc, and to digest : " The idea 
of a systematic laying apart is common to all 
and proper to the word dispose. We dispose 
when we arrange and digest ; but we do not 
always arrange and digest when we dispose : 
they differ in the circumstances and object of 
the action. There is less thought employed 
in disposing than in arranging and digesting: 
we may dispose ordinary nutters by simply 
assigning a place to each : in this manner trees 
are disposed in a row ; but we arrange and 
digest by an intellectual effort ... in this 
manner books are a7rongerZ in n library accord- 
ing to their size or their subject ; the materials 

fftfce, fat. fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir. marine; go, p5t, 
or, wore, w?lf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur. rule, full: try, Syrian. », ce-e. ey-a. qu- w. 


dis pos'-it ed, a ILat. dlspositus ) Dis- 
posed, inclined. 

•• Borne constitution* are genially cf isposited to this 
mental in;riou*ne*ji." — UlanrUt : l'amf//r/ tXjgmatlzing, 
ch. Xll. 

dls pos t tlon, dls po cl cl-oun, ’dls- 
po si -cl on, * dis po si cl-oun,s. [Fr. 

disposition, from Lat. dispositio = an arranging 
a setting in order, from dispositus, pa. par. of 
dispono = to arrange; Sp. disposicion ; Ital. 
disjHM&iout.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) The ac t of disposing, arranging, or set- 
ting in order. [II. 5.) 

(2) An arrangement, order, or distribution 
of things. 

"Making dispositions which. In the worst event, 
would have secured bis retreat " — M sea ul ay : Hi*. 
Eng., ch. II. 

2 . Figuratively : 

(1) The act of delivering or handing over; 
ordinance. 

"Who have received the law hy the disposition ot 
anKC*t» ' —Acts vil. 53. 

(2) The act or power of disposing of, or de- 
deteriuining the disposal of anything. [U. 2.] 

"The eucccssf ul candidate* would have the deposi- 
tion ot lucrative appoilltmeuU.'•— Daily Telegraph, 
N'OV. 8. 1882. 

* (3) Divine dispensation or ordering. 

•• Appoint Uot heavenly dispjsition. Father, 

Noue of all these evil* hath hefalleu me 
But Justly. ’ MUton : Samson A gjn isles, 375-75. 

(4) A natural fitness, aptitude, or tendency. 

*• Refranglbility of the ray* of light la their disjfost- 

lion to l»e refracted, or turned out of their w*y, in 
piiMlugoutof one transparent body Or medium into 
another.*— Eewton : Optics. 

(5) Inclination, disposition, propensity. 

"That disposition to throw on the weaker sex tb* 
heaviest part ol manual labour." — Macaulay Hist, 
Eng., ch- xLU. 

(6) A humour, mood, caprice, or fancy. 

** Now I will be your Rosalind In « more coming-on 
disposition."— shakcsp : At i'ou Like It, lv. 1. 

(7) The natural temperament or constitution 
of the mind ; temper. 

•• He i* of a very melancholy disposition." —Shakes*, t 
Much Ado about Nothing, li L 

* (8) Nature, quality, condition. 

"The hitter disposition of the tlmfc 
Will have it so." 

Shakcsp. : Troilus k Crcssida, lv. L 

* (9) Deposition, forfeiture. (Scotch.) 

“The eorle of Roase was carle of Catteynes by the 

dispoution ot Melesiua." — Gordon : Bist EltIs a t 
Sutherland, p. 443. 

IL Technically: 

X. Arch. : The arrangement of the whole 
design externally in plan, elevation, section, 
and perspective view; that is, by iebnography 
(plan), orthography (section and elevation), 
and scenography (perspective view). 

2. Fine Arts: The general arrangement of a 
group, or the various x>arts of any picture or 
composition in regard to its general effect 
The proper distribution of all which forms a 
composition for the artist’s use. Composition 
may be considered as the general order or ar- 
rangement of a design : disposition as the par- 
ticular order adopted. (Fairholl.) 

3. Scots Law : 

(1) The disposal, making over, or alienation 
of property. 

(2) Any unilateral writing, by which a person 
solemnly makes over to another a piece of 
heritable or movable property. 

4 Music : Arrangement (1) of tbe parts of a 
chord, with regard to the intervals between 
them ; (2) of tlie parts of a score, with regard 
to their relative order ; (3) of voices and in- 
struments with a view to tbeir greatest effi- 
ciency or to the convenience of their positions ; 
(4) of the groups of pipes in an organ, or of 
the registers or stops bringing them under 
control. (Stainer £ Ban-rtf.) 

5. MU. (PL): The marshalling and posting 
of troops iu wliat the commander considers to 
be the most advantageous position forgiving 
or receiving battle. It bas this meaning in 
such a sentence as this : " The dispositions of 
Garibaldi were made with bis usual skill.” 
r t (1) Crabb thus discriminates between dis- 
position and temper: “These terms are both 
applied to the mind and its bias ; but dispo- 
sition respects the whole frame and texture of 
the mind; temper respects only the bias or 
tone of tbe feeliqgs. The disjwsition is im- 
manent and settled ; the temper is trausitory 
and fluctuating. Tbe disposition comprehends 
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the springs and motives nf actions * the temper 
influences the actions for the time being . it 
is possible and not unfrequent to have a good 
disposition with a bad temper , and rice versd. 

A good disposition makes a man a useful 
member of society, but nut always a. good 
companion ; a good temper renders him ac- 
ceptable to all and peaceable with all, but 
essentially useful to none ; n good disposition 
v, ill go far towards correcting the errors of 
temper; but where there is a bad disposition 
there are no hopea of amendment." 

(2) lie thus discriminates between disjwsi- 
tion and inclination : “The disposition is more 
positive than the inclination. We may always 
expect a man to do that which he is disposed 
to do : but we cannot always calculate upon 
lus executing that to which he is merely in- 
clhted. We may indulge a disposition ; we 
yield to an inclination. The disposition com- 
prehends the whole state of the mind at the 
time ; the inclimttion is particular, referring 
always to a particular object. . . . We should ; 
be careful not to enter into controversy with 
one who shows a disposition to be unfriendly. 
When a youngperson discovers any inclination 
to study there are hopes of his improvement." 
(Crahb : Eng. Synon.) 

1[ For the difference between disposition 
and disposal, see Disposal. 

dis pos x -tion-al, a. [Eng. disposition ; 
-al.] Of or pertaining to disposition. 

t dis-po^-i'-tioned, a. (Eng. disposition ; 
-e<f.] Having or endowed with a disposition. 

"Lord Clinton was indeed sweetly dispositioned.”— 
Brooke: Fool of Quality, ii. 160. (Davies.) 

* dis po§ -i-tive, a. (Fr. dispositif ; Hal. & 
Bp. dispositivo, from Lat. diepositns, pa. par. 
of dispoao.] 

1. Implying or determining the disposal of 
property. 

"The dispositive power, which the throne always 
carries with it. of alb" — Goodwin : Works, vol. ii.. pt. 
lv„ p. 167. 

2. Disposing, arranging, regulating. 

M His dispositive wisdom and power."— Bates ; Great 
Day of Resignation. 

3. Pertaining to the uatural disposition or 
temperament. 

"Not under any intentional piety, and habitual or 
holiness."— Bishop Taylor ; Artificial Hand- 
someness, p. 84. 

Tl Dispositive claust : 

Scots Law: The clause of conveyance in any 
deed, whereby property, whether heritable or 
movable, is transferred, either absolutely or 
In security, inter vivos or mortis causa : that is, 
between the living, or in view of death. 

* dls-pds'-lt-ive-ly, adv. [Eng. dispositive; 

dy.) 

1. In a dispositive maimer ; distributively. 

" That ax iome in philosophy . . . is also d Is positively 
verified in the efficient or producer."— Browne : Vulgar 
Frrourt, bk. iii., ch. ix. 

2. In disposition or inclination ; from in- 
clination. 

"Ooe act would make us do disposUively wbat Moses 
It recorded to have done literally."— Boyle : IFerAx, 
vL ia 

* dis-p6^ -it dr, *. (Lat] 

1. Ord, Lang. : One who disposes ; a dis- 
poser. 

2. Astrol : That planet which is lord of the 
sign in which another planet happens to be ; 
in such case, the former is said to dispose of 
the latter. (Moxon.) 

* dis-pb$' or-jf, * dis-pbii§'-br-y, «. [De- 

sponsary.] An espousal. 

'• The day of her dlsposories to the prince her hos- 
bajid."— Beylin: Life of Laud, p 115. (Davies.) 

dis-po^-^ess', v.t. (Pref. dis, and Eog. possess 
(q.v.). ; Fr. depossMer.] 

h To put out of possession, to deprive of 
any possession or occupancy ; to disseize, to 
eject, to dislodge. 

"These nations are more than I ; how can I dis- 
possess them ? "—Dent. vii. 17. 

IT It is followed by of but from was formerly 
also used, 

" Will arrogate dominion undeserved 
over bis brethren, nod quite dli/*3sscss 
Concord and law of nature from the earth." 

Milton : P xii. 2T-9. 

* 2. To free from being possessed by a devil. 

** Ills dispossessing of John Fox of a divei."— Fuller „■ 
Worthies; Lancashire. 


dis po? £CSS cd, pa par. ova. [Dispossess.] 

A. A$ pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Lit . ; Put out of possession ; disseized. 

*2. Eig , ; Having lost self-possession. 

“Mina Susan • . . stood al no, dispossessed. 9 — Mrs. 

Ofiphant. 

dis po£ ^ess’ mg, r>r. par., a., k s. [Dis- 
possess.] 

A. k B. As pr. )Hir. & pirticip. adj. : (Bee 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

], The act of putting out of possession; 
dispossession. 

2, The act of freeing from being possessed 
by a devil. 

dis pos session (session as zesh un), 

s. [Pref. dis , and Eng. possession (q.v.).] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of putting out of possession or 
occupancy; disseizing, ejecting, dislodging. 

" Rapes, murders treasons, dispossessions, riots, are 
venial things to men of honour, and often coincident 
in high pursuits ("—Quarles • The Vuin-glorious Man. 

2. The act of freeing from being possessed 
by a devil. 

II, Law: [Ouster]. 

* dis po§ §es'-SOr, s. [Eng. dispossess; -or.] 
One who dispossesses or puts au other out of 
possession. 

’’ Likely to outlive all heirs of their dit possessors ." — 
Cowley : Government qf Cromwell. 

* dis post , v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. post 
(q.v.).] To put out of, or remove from a post 
or position. 

" This Soule of sacred zeale . . . 
Dispotted all in post 

Davies: Holy Roodc, p. 12. (2?«eiea) 

*dis po sure (sure as zhur), s. [Eng. 

dispose) ; -ure.] 

1. The act or power of disposing of ; dis- 
|>osaI p control. 

"To give up my estate to his ditposure.” 

Massinger : City Madam. L 3, 

2. The act cf distributing, bestowing, or 
dealing out. 

3. Order, method, arrangement, disposition. 

" All order and disposure." 

Ben J onion.: Epitaph on M. Fifteen t Corbet. 

4. A Btate, posture, or condition. 

"They remained In a kind of warlike ditposure.”— 
Wolton : Reliquiae Wottoniunw . 

* dis pra i$-a-ble, * dis-pra 1 ble, a. 

[Eng. dispraise); -able.] Unworthy of praise 
or commendation ; illaudable. 

" It is ditpraisable either to be senseless or fence- 
less."— A dams : Works, ii. 4C2. (Davies.) 

* dls-prai^e, * dis preise, dis-preyse, 
* dys preys-yn, v.t. [O. Fr. de&preisur , 
desprisier : O. Fr. d«s=Lat. dis = away, ai>art, 
and O. Fr. preisier, prisier = to value ; 
Sp. despreciar ; Port, desprezar; Ital. disprez- 
zare, dispregiare ; Fr. denser = to undervalue, 
to depreciate.] To blame, to find fault with, 
to censure ; to express disapprobation of. 

" He . . . excuses tho fende and dispre\ yset God."— 
Wycliffe : Select Works. iii. 163, 

* dis-pra i^e, s. (Dispraise,!?.] Fault, blame, 
censure, disapprobation, reproaoh, dishonour, 

"Aught that I can speak in his dispraise.” 

S l takes p. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, ill. 3. 

* dis-pra ised, pa. par. or a. (Dispraise, v.] 

* dis pra i§-er, * dis prays-cr, s. [Eng. 
dispraise); -er.] One who dispraises, blames, 
censures, or finds fault. 

"Sower* of discorde. dispmyters of them that be 
good ."—Tyndall: Workes, p. 194. 

* dispra’is-i-ble, a. [Djspraisable.] 

dis-pra is mg, * dis preis ing, pr. par., 
a., & s. [Dispraise, t?.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. d: particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of finding fault with, 
or blame ; dispraise, disapprobation. 

"Onergret homllnesse engendretb dispreiting.” — 
— Chaucer . Tale qf Alelibeus. 

* dis-pra is ing-ly, adv. [Eng. dispraising ; 
-ly.] In a dispraising, censuring, or fault- 
finding manner ; w ith censure, blame, or dis- 
approbation. ( Shakesp . : Othello, iii. 3.) 


’ dis-prave, v.t. [Deprave.] To depreciate, 

to deprave. 

' dis-pread, *dfs spred', v.t. ki. [Pref. 

dus, and Eng. spread (q, v.).] 

A. Trans. : To spread in different direction b, 
to expaud, to display . 

" Some holy man by prayer all oppnlng heavpn die 
prmdsf Thomson : Cattle of Indolence, IL 76. 

B. Intrans. : To spread widely, to extend. 

" Heat dispreuding tlirougli the sky." 

Thomson : Bummer, 209, 

* dis-pre'ad-er, fi. [Eng. dispread; *cr.] 
One who spreads or disseminates ; a dis- 
seminator. 

" Dispreaders both of vice and errour."— Milton : 
Areopngltica. 

* dis preise, v.t. [Disphaisu] 

^ dis preis-iug, pr. jtar., a., 61 $. [Dis- 
pra LSI no.] 

* dis prej -u-di5e, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
prejudice (q.v.).] To free from prejudice. 

"Those will eaailie l»e a > far disprejudiced In point 
of the doctrine ." — Mountngue ; DeoouteEssayts.pt IL, 
tr. vii., | 6. 

*dis -pre-pa re, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
y?rcp«re*(q.v.).] To render unprepared or 
unlit. 

"So to dispreparc them for the kingdom of God to 
come."— Hobbes; The Kingdom of Darkness. 

* dis preyse, vA. [Dispraise, v.) 

* dis prin £e, v.t. (Pref. dis, and Eng. prince 
(q.v.).] To deprive of or reduce from the 
rank or position or appearance of a prince. 

" I was drenched with ooze and torn with briars. 
And. ail one rag, disprinced from head to inysL" 
Tennyson : Princess, v. 28. 29. 

v dis pri^'-on, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
prison (q.v.).] To set free or liberate from 
prison ; to release. 

* dis priv'-i-legO, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
privilege (q.v,).] To deprive of privileges or 
rights. 

"The Lord Scudamore baa lately disprivileged, aud 
made suhiect to tithes, several of his Lauda at Abby 
Dore, Ac. —Aura Cleri (1661), p. 11. 

*dis pri ze, v.t. [O. Fr. desprisier ; Fr. dc- 
priser; Lat. depretio.] [Depreciate, Dis- 
praise, v.] To depreeiate, to undervalue. 

*dis pro fess', v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
jirofess (q.v.).] To renounce, to cease to 
profess or devote oneself to., 

*' Hia arms, which be had vowed to disprofess, 

She gathered up." . Spenser: F. Q . ILL xi. CO. 

'dis-prof -it, * dis prof- yte, s. [Pref. 

dis, and Eng. profit (q. v.).] Harm, loss, in- 
jury, detriment 

M To the^reat disprqfU of the king and his real me."— 
Speed: Henry FI., bk. ix., ch. xvi., J 39. 

* dis-prof it, * dls-prof-yght, v.i. [Pref. 
dis, and Eng. profit (<j.v.).] To suffer harm, 
loss, or injury. 

" Yet do they rather loose than wynne, fall than 
rys e.d/sprqfyght than profyght*."— Bale: Image, pt iL, 
cn. vii. 

* dis-prof -lt-a-ble, a. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
profitable (q.v.).*] Unprofitable, hurtful, in- 
jurious, detrimental. 

" Moste greiious and dlsprofitable to the French# 
kyng."— Hall. Henry VIII. (on. 19J. 

* dis proof ', * dis-proofe, * dis-proffe, s. 

[Pref. dis, and Eng. proof (q.v.).] Confuta- 
tion, refutation, conviction or proof of error 
or falsehood. 

" I need not offer any thing farther In support of 
one, or in disproof of the other."— Rogers. 

* dis-prop -er-ty, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
property (q.v.).] To deprive of, as property ; 
to dispossess, to plunder of. 

"He would 

Have made them mules, silenced their pleader*, 
Dlspropertied their freedoms." 

Shakesp. : Coriolanus, ii. L 

dis pro-por'-tion, s. [Pref. dis, and En g 
proportion (q.v.).J 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A want of proportion between two 
things, or between parts of the same thing. 

" For their strength. 

The disproportion is so great, we cannot hut 
Expect a fatal consequence." Denham : Sophy, L L 

2. Anything disproportionate or ont of due 
proportion. 

" Reasoning. I oft admire. 

How nature, wise ami frugal, could commit 
Such disproportions." Milton : P. L., viii. 26-7. 
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3. An absence of due proportion in the 
component parts of a compound. 

4. A want of proportion, nuitability, or ade- 
quacy for any purpose ; inadequacy, disparity. 

II. Art : An untrue scale of parts in a work 
of art ; a preponderance of colour or of labour 
on one portion only. ( Fairholt .) 

* dis pro-por'-tlon, v.t. [Pismoroi-TioN, 
*.] To make out of proportion ; to disfigure, 
to deform. 

" To disproportion me In every jwirt.” 

Shikesp. : 8 ilmry VI., lil. 3. 

dis pro-por'-tlon a- ble, a. [Prof, dis, 
and Eug. proportionable (q.v.).] Out of pro* 
portion or harmony ; disproportional, dispro- 
portionate. 

" How srreat ft monster Is human life since It consist* 
of^siu/w^ro/wrfwnnti/i' ports." — Up. Taylor: Contempt., 

•dis pro por-tion a ble ness, s. [Eng. 

dis/rroiiortiojHilik ; -ness. J The quality of being 
out of proportion ; uusuitnbdity, unfitness, 
inadequacy. 

‘'Considering . . . the locomneteticy and dlspro}>»r- 
tionablmexi of my strength. — I/ummonU : Work*, 
vol. liL (Advt.) 

*dls pro-por'-tlon a bly, adv. [Eng. dis- 

jtroportionaU(e ) -ly.) " In a disproportionate 
manner ; beyond or out of proportion. 

'* Wo have no reason to think much to sacrifice to 
God our dearest interests In this world. Lf wo consider 
bow disproportmnably great the reward of our lUll'cr- 
ings shall he In another! — Tdlotson. 

dis pro por-tion -al, a. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. proportional (q.v.); Fr. dis proportion nri.) 
Out of proportion ; not duly proportional to 
other things, or to other parts of the same 
body ; unsym metrical, unsuitable, inadequate. 

" It is very disproportional to the understanding of 
childhood." — Locke : Education, § l&S. 

* dis -pro-pbr- tiou-^1 -l-ty, dis pro- 
por tion al-i-tie, s. [Eng. dispropor - 
tional ; - ity . ] A want of proportion ; tlie state 
of being disproportions!. 

M The world so is setten free 
From that untoward dis proportionalities 

More: Song of the Soul, III. ii. 60. 

•dis pro -por -tion-al -ljr, otfv. [Eng. dis- 
projiortioiial ; -ly. ] In a disproportiouate man- 
ner ; disproportionably, unsuitably, inade- 
quately. 

* dis-pro por -tion-al-ness, s. [Eng. dis- 
proportion al ; -wess.J The quality or state of 
being disproportional. 

dis pro-por -tion ate, a. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. proportionate ( q.’v.).] Out of proportion ; 
disproportional, d ^proportioned ; unsuitable 
to something else in bulk, form, value or ex- 
tent : inadequate. 

" How oan such a cause produce on effect so dis/rro- 
pertionatej"— OlanviH : Frc-ntixtence of Souls, ch. ii. 

dis-pro-pbr -tion-ate-ly, atlv. [Eng. dis- 
proportionate ; -ly . J * In a disproportionate 
manner or degree ; out of proportion. 

" That any of these sections should be disproportion- 
ately short." — Boyle ; Works, iL 47a 

* dis pro-por -tion-ate-ness, s. [Eng. dis- 
proportionate ; -ness . ] * The quality of being 
disproportionate ; disproportion. 

dis pro por'-tioned, q. [Eng. dispropor- 
tion ; -ed.] Made or put out uf proportion; 
made disproportionate ; out of proportion. 

'* Should one ordeT dLxpropor turned grow. 

Its double weight must ruin all below " 

Goldsmith : The Traveller. 

* dis-pro'-pri-ate, v.t. [Lat. dis = away, 

' apart, and proprldns, pa. par. of jroprio — to 

make one’s own, to appropriate ; proprius = 
ones own.] [Appropriate, Proper.] To 
withdraw from an appropriate or peculiar use ; 
to disappropriate. 

t dls-prov'-a-ble, * dis-prd ve-a-ble, a. 

[Eng. disprove) ; -able..] That mayor can be 
disproved or confuted ; refutable. 

" The uncorruptibleness and immutability of the 
heavenly bodies is mure than probably duproveable." 
— Boyle: Works, V. 187. 

t dis-prov'-al. s. [Bng. disprov(e); -al.] The 
act of disproving; disproof, confutation. 

dis pro ve. * des-preve, * dis preve, 
* dis _proove, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. prove 
(q-v.).J 

1. To prove wrong or false; to confute or 
refute an assertion. 

** I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke.*’ 

Shakesp . .* Julius Cor tar, id. 2. 


*2. To convict a practice of error ; to con- 
demn as erroneous. 

’’They behold those things disproved, disannulled, 
and rejected, which use hod made in a manner natural 
(looker : EccL I’ulity. 

• 3. To disallow, to disapprove. 

" The thoughts of those 1 cannot hut disprove. 

Who bowly lost, their thraldome must bemonc* 
Stirling Aurora, son. 27. 

*![ For the difference between to disprove 
and to confute , see Confute. 

dis proved, * dis preved, pa. par. or a. 
[Disprove.] 

dlS prov'-er, $. [Eng. disprove) ; -er.] 

M. One who disjiroves, refutes, oreonfutea. 

• 2. One who disapproves ; a disapproves 

“The single example that our animU have yielded 
of two extremes, withlu no short time, by most of the 
same commend) rs and dispmvns, would refjnlns no 
■light memorial. "— IP otton : Jleluj. Wotton. ; The Luke 
of Buckingham. 

’dis pro vT-ded, a. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
provided (q.v.).] Unprovided. 

"Like an impatient lutanlst . . altogether iispro- 
video, of strings."— Boyle : Works, vi. <o. 

dis-prov-mg, pr. par ., a., k s. [Disprove.] 
A. k B. vis pr. par. it particip. atlj. : (See 
the verb). 

C, As subst. : The act of confuting or refut- 
ing ; confutation, disproof. 

* dis-pul'-ver-ate, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
pulverate (q.v.).J To scatter in dust. 

“ Confusion shall dispulverate 
All thftt this round Orbicnler doth beare.” 

Davies : Holy Jloode, p. IS. (Davies . ) 

* dis punet", a. (Pref. dis, and Eng. punct- 
ilious).} Impolite, rude, discourteous. 

" Stay, that were dispujict to the ladies. "-B. Joruon : 
Cynthia s Revels. ▼. S. 

* dis piinct’, v.t. {Lat. dispunctus, jia. jiar. 
of dispungo = to point or mark off.] To nmrk 
off, to erase. 

" Vttarly to haue pretennitted and dispunrted the 
same."— Fox: Martyrs, p. 646. 

* dis pun ge (1). v.t. [Lat. dispungo = to 
point oif ; punctum = a point, a mark.] To 
erase, to expunge. 

"Thou then that hast dUpunged my score . . . 

On Thee I call." 

ll'ofton : Hymn in Time of Sickness. 

* dis pun 'ge (2), v.t. [ Disponge. J 

* dis-pun' lsh a-ble, a. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. punishable (q. v.).| Not punishable; not 
subject or liable to punishment or penalty. 

** No leases of any part of the said lands shall ever be 
mode, other than lenses for years not exceeding thirty- 
on*?, in possession, and not in reversion or remaiuder, 
and not dispunishable of waste."— Surlft : Last JKdi. 

* dis-pur'-pose, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
purpose (q.v.).) To turn or divert from a pur- 
pose or aim ; to frnstrate. 

" Seeing her former plots disjntrposed * 

Brewer : Lingua, V. L 

* dis-pur se, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. purse 
(q.v.).] To disburse, to expend. 

" Repayit of qubat he sail agrie for, dispurte or give 
out."— .4 cts C7uirfci, I (ed. 1SH), vi. 9. 

* dis-pur-vey', v.t. [PVef. dis, and Eng. 
jrurvey (q.v.).J To strip, to empty. 

They diepurvey their vestry of such treasure 
A* they mrcy spare, the woTk now being ended 
Demand their sums ag&ina' 

Bey wood : Traia Britanica (1609). 

* dis-pur-ve'y-an 9 e, * dis-pur-vay- 
aunee, s. [Pref. 'dis, and Eug. purveyance 
(q.v.).J A want of provisions and other 
stores. 

" Daily siege, through dispnrvayaunce long 
And lack of rescues, will to parley drive. 

Spenser ; F. Q.. IIL X. 10. 

* dis-pHT-ve yed, dis pur veied, a. 

[Pref. dis, and Eng. purveyed (q.v.).] 

1. Stripped, deprived. 

" Dispurveyed of friends; lacking of friends." — 
Baret. 

2. Unprovided. 

dis pu ta-bil T-ty, 5. [Eng. disputable; 
-ity. i Tiie quality of being disputable or con- 
trovertible. 

dis pu ta ble, dis -pu-ta ble, a. [Fr., 

from I^ar.'dts^nifaiilis.] 

1. That may or can be disputed ; open to 
dispute, argument, question, or controversy ; 
coutrovertible. 

" Points of doctrine disputable in schools "—State 
7 rials; Edmund Campion (1SS11. 


• 2. Given to argument or controversy ; dis- 
putatious. 

"And I have been all this day to avoid him. He is 
too duj/utaUe tor my company. “—HUuksep. At You 
Like It, iL k 

t dis pu ta ble ness, *. [Eng. disputable; 
-«<»»■.] The quality of being disputable, con- 
trovertible, or open to question. 

" Through the disputublcness and unwarrmutabloneM 
of their authority. - — J. Philips: Long Parliament 
Hetnmd. 

* dis pu-ti^'-i ty, s. [Formed from Lat 
disputo] on the analogy of other nouns in 

A propensity or proneuess to dispu- 
tation. 

" L*st they should dull the wiU, and hinder ths 
exercise of retw>mi>g,(uudj shite the dtsputuclty of thi 
nation." — Bp. Ward: derm., J an Ul. 1674, p. S3. 

* dis -pu -ta -clous, a. [Disputatious.) 

dis’ pu-tant, a. & s. [Fr., pr. par. of dis - 
puter'l 

* A. Asadj. : Disputing, engaged in dispu- 
tation or controversy. 

‘’Among the gmvest Rabbi cs disputant 
On points and questions fitting Uuaes* chair." 

Mdt'/n : P. (L, iv. 218, 219. 

B. As subst. : One who engages or takei 
part in disputation or controversy ; a reasouer, 
a controversialist. 

" The disjrutanU . . . had now effectually vindicated 
him .”— Macaulay : Hist Eng., ch. xiv. 

dis pu ta'-tion, ’dis pu ta cl-on, ’des- 
pu ta-ci Gun, s. [Fr. disputation; O. bp. 
disputucion; ital. disputazione, from L;it. dis- 
putalio, from disputatus, pa. par. of disputo.] 

1. The act or science of dispnting ; a reason- 
ing or arguing on opposite sides ; controversy, 
discussion, debate. 

"And now to descend unto our matter and ditpu- 
tacioru'— Frith : il'orto, p. 4. 

2. An exercise in colleges, in which those 
engaged argue on opposite sidea. 

* 3. Conversation. 

• *’ I understand thy ltissee. and thou mine. 

And that's a feeling disputation.’’ 

Bhakesp. . I Henry IV., iiL L 

dis^pu ta -tlous, * dis pu-ta -cious, a. 

[As it’ from a Lat. disputatiosus, from disputa- 
tus, pa. par. of ddtputo.] Given to dispute or 
controversy ; cavilling, contentious. 

"While these disputatious meddlers tried to wrest 
from him his power over the Highlands. "—Maca uiay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

dis pu ta -tious ly, adv. [Eng. disputa- 
tious ; -ly. j In a disputations, cavilling, or 
contentious manner. 

dis-pu-ta’ tlons ness, s. [Eng. disputa- 
tious) -ness . The quality of being disputa- 
tious. 

* dis-pu'-ta-tive, a. [Lat. disputat(us); 
Eng. adj. stiff, -ire.) Given to disputation ; 
disputatious, cavilliug. 

” Perhaps this practice might not so easily be per- 
verted, as to raise a cavilling, duj/ulative, and sceptical 
temper in the minds of youth." — H alls.* Improvement 
Of the Mind. 

* dis-pu te, * des-pufc-en, * des-putie, 
* dys-put yn, v.i, «fc t. [Fr. disputer ; Prov. 
desputar ; bp. A Port, disputar ; Ital. dispu- 
tare, from Lat. disputo : dis = away, ajiart, 
and puto = to tliiuk. J 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To contend in argument ; to argue, to 
maintain different or opposite o] onions or 
sides of a question ; to conti overt the 
views or opinions of others ; to debate, to 
discuss. 

"And he spake boldly in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, and disputed against the Grecians .” — Acts ix. £9 

* 2. To debate, to argue or consider in one's 
miud. 

" Thus she disputeth in her thought." 

Gower: iL 23. 

* 3. To discourse, to treat. 

"He desputede also of kyude of treen.”— Treviso, 
iiL IL 

4. To wrangle, to engage in altercation. 

•*I found the members very warmly disputing when 
I arrived "—lVolU.<7r>ir/i : Essays, L 

5. To eouteud, to strive against a compe- 
titor. 

" Michael, contending with the devil, disputed about 
the hody of Moses ."— Jude 9. 

B. Transitive : 

1. To contend abont In argument, to dis- 
cuss, to debate. 

"What was it that ye d.vsputed betwene you hy tha 
waye 7 "— Wyclife : Mark ix_ 
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2. To contest, to controvert, to oppose, to 
question : as, a claim, an assertion, Slc. 

" Disputing the prerogative to which the king laid 
Claim. "'—Macaulay : hut. Eng., cb. L 

3. To reason upon. 

" Dispute it like a man." 

hhakonp. : Afncbeth, Iv. 3, 

4. To call in question the propriety or jus- 
tice of, 

“ Now r am sent, and am not to lUspnte 
My prince's orders, but to execute." 

Dryden: Indian Emperor, ii. 2. 

5. To contend or strive for against a com- 
petitor. 

" So dispute the prime, 

As if yon fought Iwfore Cydarias eyes.” 

Dryden : Indian Emperor, ill. 3. 

6. To strive to maintain ; to eouteud or 
strive for. 

For the di (Terence between to dispute and 
to contend , see Contend ; for that between to 
dispute and to controvert , see Controvert. 

lis pu te, s. [Dispute, v.] 

1. Contention or strife in argnment or 
dehate ; controversy. 

“ He llis fahric of the heavens 
Hath left to their disputes 

Milton ; P. £...viiL 19, 11. 

2. A falling out, a difference, a quarrel. 

“Tiie most violent ‘imputes between our Sovereigns 
and their Parliaments."— Macaulay: IhtL Eng., ch. 
xviii. 

3. A contest or strife against a competitor; 
a struggle. 

“ Waller . . . without any great dispute Itecomea 
master of it." — Beylin : But. of Presbyterians, p. 451. 

^ For the difference between dispute and 
difference , see Difference. 

dis-pu'-ted, pa. par. or a. [Dispute, v.] 

* dis-put'e less, a. [Eng. dispute; -less.] 
Beyond dispute or controversy ; indisputable, 
incontrovertible. 

dlS-pu'-ter, $. [Eng. dispute); -er.] 

\. One who disputes or argues on any 
point ; a controversialist, a disputant. 

“Hell may be full of learned scribes aud subtle 
dUpiUers."— Burrow: Sermons, vol iii., ser. 29. 

2. One who calls in question the right, 
justice, or propriety of anything. 

dis pu'-tilig, pr. par., a., & s. [Dispute, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C As subst. : The act or habit of arguing, 
cavilling, or contending ; dispute, contention. 

•* Do all things without murmuring* and dispul- 
mgs."— Phil. ii. 14. 

* dis-pu'-ti-^on, *dis-pu-te-soun, s. [O. 

Fr. desputeison, from Lat. disputailo.) A dis- 
pute, a disputation (q.v.).] 

“ In scole is gret altercaeioun 
In this matter, ana gret dispute soon." 

Chaucer : C. T., 16.722, 16,723 

dis-qual l-fi-ca'-tlon, s. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. qualification (q.v.).] 

1. The act of disqualifying or rendering dis- 
qualified for any act or post ; the act of 
rendering legally incapable or incompetent. 

2. The state of being disqualified for any 
act or post; legal incapacity or disability. 

" Rendering plebeians eligible aa ponUffaand augurs, 
Slid thus removing the last plebeian disitnnl ideation." 
— Lewis : Cred. Early Rom. hist. (1856), ch. xiii.. pt. ii., 
§ 38 . 

3. A want of qualification. 

•‘I must still retain tlie eoruteiouane^e of those dix- 
qnnlifications which you have been pleased to over- 
look. — Sir J. Shore. 

4. That which disqualifies or incapacitates. 

“A cordial reception of Catholics And Dissenters 
into the bosom of the constitution by the extinction 
of all disqualifications " — Anecdotes Dp. H itfion. 
ii. 433 . 

dls-quaT -S fled, * dis-qual-Dfyed, pa. 

par. or a. [Disqualify. ] 

dis qual’-i fy, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
qualify (q.v.). ] 

1. To render unfit ; to deprive of the quali- 
ties or qualifications necessary for any 
purpose. 

" So disqualify' <1 by fat« 

To riBe in church, or law. or state." 

Sw\ft : On I ‘or try, a Rhapsody. 

2. To render legally incapable or incom- 
petent for any aet or post ; to disable, to 
incapacitate. 

3. To declare disqualified for any purpose. 

It is generally followed by far, but occa- 
sionally from, is found. 


"The Church of England is the only body of Chris- 
tians which disqualifies those who are employed to 
preach Its doctrine from sharing in the civil power, 
tart her than as senators ."— Swift ■ Sacramental Test. 

dis-qual pr. par., a., & s. [Dis- 

qualify.] 

A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The eame as Disqualifica- 
tion (q.v.). 

* dis quan' tl ty, v.t. [Pref. dis, aod Eog. 
quantity (q.v.).) 

1. To diminish the quantity or amount of ; 

to lessen. „ , . , 

Bo then desired 

By her. that else will tahe the thing she begs, 

A little to disquanlity your train." 

Shakesp. ,• Lear, 1. 4. 

2. To deprive, ss a syllable of quantity or 
metrical value. 

" The Earl of Orford . . . found some strange mys- 
tery of sweet ne in the disquantitted syllables. — 
Lowell: Study Window, p. 218. 

dis-qul'-et, a. & a. [Pref. dis, and Eng. quiet, 
a. (q.v.)J* 

* A. rts adj. : Unquiet, uneasy, disquieted, 
restless. 

" I pray you, husband. be not bo drisqniet ; 

The meat was well if you were so content." 

Sh iliexp. : Turning of the Shrew, lv. I. 

B. .45 subst. ; A state of uneasiness, rest- 
lessness, or anxiety ; disquietude. 

" This way confusion first found broken, 
Whereby entered our disquiet. ’ 

Daniel: Cleopatra (chorus.) 

dis-qui’-et, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. ipiiet, 
v. (q.v.)]" To disturb ; to make uneasy, rest- 
less, or anxious ; to harass, to vex, to fret. 
“Nobody feared that Marshal Mac Mahon would 
deliver any disquieting message to the Ambassadors.’ 
— Times, Jan. 9. 1879. 

* dis qui'-e-tal, S. [Eng. disquiet ; -a?.] Tlie 
act of disquieting ; tlie state of being dis- 
quieted. 

" At ite own fall 

" Grows full of wrath and rage, and gina to fume, 
And roai-s, and strives 'gainst its disquiet <d." 

More : Song of the Soul, pt. ii-, bk. L, cb. ii., § 21. 

dis-qui-et-ed, pa. par. or a. [Disquiet, v.] 

dis-quf-et-er, s, [Eng. disquiet ; -er.] One 
who causes disquiet or uneasiness ; a harasser, 
a troubler. 

“The disqu eter both of the kingdom and church."— 
Holinshed: Henry II. (on. 1KH). 

* dis-qul'-et ful, a. [Eng. disquiet ; 

Full ot‘ trouble, anxiety, or uneasiness ; caus- 
ing disquiet. 

" Love and pity of ourealves should persuade us to 
forbear reviling, aa dUquietful, incommodious, and 
mischievous to ua." — Barrow : Sermons, voL i., ser. 16. 

dis-qul- et-rng, pr. par., a., <& s. [Dis- 
quiet, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. ,£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. rts substantive : 

1. The act of disturbing or causing uneasi- 
ness or disquiet ; the state of being disquieted 
or uneasy ; uneasiness, anxiety. 

"That the disquieting of the weaker sort might be 
layed down."— Cdul : Acte t xv. 

2. That whicb causes disquiet or uneasi- 
ness. 

" King Henry, now in perfect peace abroad waa not 
without some little dis'quiclings at home ."— Baker : 
henry I. (an. 1112). 

* dis-qul'-et-ive, a. [Eng. disquiet; - ive .] 
Disquieting ; teudiug to cause disquiet or 
uneasiness. 

* dis-qul'-et-ly. adv. [Eng. disquiet ; -ly.] 

1. In a disquieted, uneasy, or anxiou6 
manner. 

“ He rested disquietly that night." — Wisema n. 

2. So as to cause disquiet or uneasiness. 

“ Treachery, and all ruinous disorders, follow us dis- 
quietly to our graves " — Shahesp. : Lear, i. 2. 

* dis-qul'-et-ment, 3. [Eng. disquiet ; -mmt.] 
Tlie act of disquieting or rendering uneasy; 
disquietude, uneasiness. 

"To the groat danger and disqnietment of hia high* 
neas."— Trial* : Mile* Smdercome. 

dis qui -et-ness, * dis-qui-et-nesse, ?. 

(Eng. disquiet ; -ness. ] The quality or state 
of being disquieted or uneasy ; uneasiness, 
aDxiety, disquietude. 

. " The loyea of love, if they should ever last 
Without atUictlon or disqu ietnesse. " 

Spenser : P. Q . , VL xi. L 


* dlB-qill'-et-OUS, a. [Eng. disquiet ; <rus.] 
Catisiug disquiet, uneasiness, or anxiety ; 
vexing, harassing. 

" Charging those, to whom she #peaketh, that no 
manner uf way they be troublesome or dltquictou a to 
her siKiuse."- Expo*, qf Solomon t Song (1685/, p 44. 

dis qui'-€t-ude. s. (Eng. disquiet; -wh.] 
A stiite of being disquiet, uneasy, or anxious ; 
disquiet, anxiety, uneasiucee. 

" Others hurried to and fro, *nd fed 
Their funeral piles with fuel, and looked np 
With mad disquietude on the dull aky, 

The pall of a past world." Byron Darknen. 

dis qiu-si-tion, a. [Lat. disquisitia, from 
disqumtus, pa. par. of disquiro — to examine 
into ; dis = away, apart, aud quccro = to seek.l 
* 1. A search. 

“ A disquisition aa fruitless as soli citoua."— ff rooke 
Fool of Quality, l B2. (Dames.) 

2. A formal sud systematic inquiry into or 
discussion upon auy subject; au examination 
into or treatise on the facts and circumstances 
of any matter ; a discourse. 

"How, then, are such to be addressed? Not by 
studied periods or cold disquisit ions."— Uolilsmith . The 
hoe. No. 7. 

dis-qui-§l'-tion-al f a. [Eng. disquisition ; 
-all Pertaining to or of the nature of a dis- 
quisition. 

# dis qui-§i'-tion-a-ry, a. [Eng. disquisi- 
tion; -ary.] The same as Disquisitional 
( q.v.). 

* dis-qui^'-it-ive, a. [Formed as if from a 

Lat. disquisitivus, from disquisitns, pa. par. of 
disquiro.] Pertaining or tending to disquisi- 
tion or investigation ; fond of inquiry ; inqui- 
sitive. 

* dis ran'ge, V.f. [Pref. dis, and Eng. range 
(q.v.). J To throw out of order ; to derange ; 
to disrank. 

“The Englishmen presently disranged theirueelves." 
—Holland: Camden, p. 317. 

* dis rank', v.t. [Pref. dis, 6nd Eng. rani 
(q.V.).j 

1. To degrade from one’s rank. 

2. To throw out of rank or order; to dis- 
turb, to throw into confusion. 

“The French horse . . . were miserably troddet 
down aud disranked hy their own company J — Baker 
Henry V. (an. 1415). 

* dis-ra' -pi-er, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
rapier (q.v.).] To deprive or disarm of s 
rapier. 

dis-ra'te, V.t. Pref. dis, and Eng. rate (q.v.).] 
Want. : To degrade or reduce in rating or 
rank. 

“Defendant told him he should disrate him to an 
A.B., and take away his three good-conduct badges."— 
Daily Telegraph, Dec. 14, 1882. 

dis-rat'-mg, pr. par. & s. [Disrate.] 

A. -45 pr. par. : (See tlie verb). 

B. vis subst. : The act of degrading or re- 
ducing in rating or rank. 

"Defendant never mentioned anything about ths 
disrating upon this occasion."— Da sly lelegrapk, 
Dec. 14, 1882. 

* dls-ray\ S. [A contr. form of disarray 
(q.v.).] Confusion, disorder. 

“To come upon our armie . . . and to put It in dis- 
ray." — Holland : Awnianus Marcellhius, p. 368. 

* dis-ray, + dis-raie, r.f. [Disray, 5 .] To 

throw into coniusion. 

"The Englishmen . . being thus disraied."— Hol- 
land-; Camden, p, 151. 

* dis-re'-al-ize, v.t. [Pi*ef. dis, and Eng. 
realize (q.v.).] To deprive of reality ; to make 
vague or uncertain. 

“ Yet ia It marred and disrealized with mnche galle. ' 
—Vdal : Luke xv. 

d!s-re-gard', 5. i_Pref. dis, and Eng. regard, 
9 . (q.v.)] A want or absence of notice or 
attention ; contempt. 

"That disregard and contempt for ths clergy."— 
Strype : Life of Archbishop Parker (an. 1603). 

dis-re gard', v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. regard 
v. (q.v.)] To take no notice of, to neglect; 
to ignore, to slight, to pay no attention to. 

" Such an appeal it waa hardly possible to disregard .* 
Macaulay : But. Eng., ch. x. 

*1 Crahb thus discriminates between to dis- 
regard, to neglect, 8nd to slight: “We disre- 
gard the warnings, the words or opinions of 
others ; we neglect their injunctions or their 
precepts. We disregard results from the set- 
tled purpose of the mind, we neglect from t 
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temporary forge tfulnesa or oversight. What 
is disregarded is seen ami passed over ; what 
is neglected is generally not thought of at the 
tunc required. What is disregarded does not 
strike the mind at all ; wiiat is neglected enters 
the mind only when it is before the eye . . . 
What we disregard is not esteemed ; what we 
neglect is often esteemed, but not aufliciently 
to be remembered or practised : a child dis- 
regards the prudent counsels of a parent ; he 
neglects to use the remedies which have been 
prescribed to him. Disregard and neglect 
are frequently not personal arts : they respect 
the thing more than t he person ; slight is alto- 
gether an intentional act towards an Indivi- 
dual. We disregard or neglect things often 
from a heedlessness of temper, the conse- 
quence either of youth or habit ; we slight a 
person from feelings of dislike or contempt. 
Young jieople should disregard nothing that 
is said to them by their superiors ; nor neglect 
any thing which they are enjoined to do ; nor 
slight any one to whom they owe personal 
attention." {Crabb : Eng . Synon.) 

dls rs gard ed, ya. jxir. or a. [Disregard, 
v.) 

dis r£ gard -or, *. [Hug. disregard; - er .] 
One who disregards, slights, or neglects. 

" It [Scripture | tuvs. Among the wits, ju well colebrv 
tors find admirers, as disregarded.— Boyle : Style of 
Holy scripture, p. 174. 

•dis r<S-gard'-ful, a. [Frig .disregard; 

Without any regard ; negligent, careless, heed- 
less, regardless. 

'* Disregardful of our own eonv*nienre and safety. M — 
Shafttsbury : Enquiry concerning Virtue. 

• dls-r£ gard' ful ljf, adv. [Eng. disregard- 
ful; -ly. ) In a disregardful, careless, heedless, 
or regardless manner ; negligently, regnni- 
lessly, heedlessly. 

dls rc gard -ing, pr. par., a., A s. [Disre- 
gard, r.J 

A. A B. As pr. par. £ pariicip . cuij. (See 
the verb). 

B. As subst. : The act of neglecting, ignor- 
ing, slighting, or despising. 

* dls reg'-u-lar, a. [Pref. dis , and Eng. 
regular (q.v.).]* Irregular. 

’* Having more disregular passion a" — Evelyn .* 
Liberty A Servitude. 

dis rel'-Ish, s. [Pref. dis, and Eog. relish, s. 
(q.v.)] 

L Literally : 

1. A distaste or dislike of the palate ; sqnea- 
mishnesa. 

••Bread or tobacco may be neglected, where they are 
shown not to be useful to health, because of an indlf. 
fereney or disrelish to them.”— Locke : Human C nder. 
standing, bk.ii.ch. xxi., 1 69. 

2. A bad or uopleasant taste ; nauseous- 
ness. 

** Oft they assayed. 

Hunger and thirst constraining ; drugged as oft 
With hateful lest disrelish , writhed their jaws 
With soot and cinders filled." 

Milton : P. L., x. 667-70. 

LL Fig. : A distaste or dislike; aversion, 
inti pa thy. 

"Men have an extreme disrelish to be told of their 
duty."— Burke : Appeal from Xew to Old Whigs. 

dls rel -ish, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. relish, 
v. (q.v.).] 

[ L Literally : 

1. To feel a disrelish or distaste for ; to dis- 
like the taste of. 

2. To make distasteful, unpleasant, or nau- 
seous. 

••Savoury fruits, of taato to please 
True appetite, and not disrelish thlr*t 
Of nectaroua draughts between." 

Milton P. L., v. 304-06. 

* II. Figuratively: 

1. To feel a distaste, dislike, or aversion 

for. 

*• Is vengeance, which is said bo sweet a morsel 
That heaven reserves it for l to proper taste, 
la it so souq disrelisht 

Drydcn Love Triumphant, iv. l. 

2. To make distasteful or unpleasant. 

'•The bald e anxiety and solicitude that embittered 
the yunrait. disrelishes the fruition itselL"— Rogers. 

dis rel -ish -a ble, a. [Eng. disrdish; 
•able.] Distasteful. 

"The mat'll with the Spanish princess . . . ww dis- 
relishablc IJacket : Life of Williams. L 78. {Davies ) 

dla-reT-ished, pa. par. A a. [Disrelish, v.J 
A, As pa. par. : (See the verb). 


B. .-Is adjective : 

1. Distasteful, unpleasant, nauseous. 

•* Tbe most desplseil, disrelished duty /— OammonilY 
Works, i. 298. 

* 2. Feeling a disrelish nr distaste ; squea- 
mish. 

" Some squeamish and disrelished person."— Hoyle 
Works, vh 23. 

dfs rel'-ish ing, pr. par., a., A i. [Disre- 
lish, v.J 

A. A B. As pr. pus £ purticip. adj. : (.See 
the verb). 

B„ As subst. : The act of causing s dis- 
relish or distaste ; the state of feeling a dis- 
relish or distaste for anything. 

dis re mem ber, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
remember (q.v.).J To forget, not to remem- 
ber. (Now only vulgar.) 

’* ni thank you . . , not to disrenunnher the old 
Baying.”— David Crockett. 

dls re^palr , s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. repair 
(q.v.).T A state of being out of repair or 
dilapidated. 

"Its disused building* are falling into disrepair.*— 
A. Geikie, in Macmillan's Magazine. July, 1881, p. 236 

dis rep u ta ble, a. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
reputable (q.v.). J Not reputable ; of bad re- 
pute ; dishonouring, disgraceful, low, dis- 
creditable, mean. 

" Why should you think that conduct dbrenutahle 
in priests, which you probably consider u laudable In 
yourselit”— tip. Watson ■ Apol. for the Bible (Ctb ed.), 
p. 66. 

dis rep u ta bly, adv. [Eng .disreputable); 
-ly.] In a disreputable, disgraceful or discredit- 
able manner. 

** Propositions mode . . . somowhat disreputably."— 
Burke: Concilia turn with America. 

* dis rep u ta tion, s. [Pref. dis, aod Eng. 
reputation (q.v ).] A loss of reputation or 
credit ; disgrace, dishonour, discredit. 

** It wonid bring a disreputation on his cause.'— 
Burnet: Hist, Reformation fan. 152Sf. 

dfs-re pute, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. repute, 
s. (q.v.).] A loss of reputation ; dishonour, 
disgrace, discredit. 

" How studiously did they cast a slur upon the king's 
person, and hriug his governing abilities under a 
disrepute."— South 

* dls re -pute, v.t. [Disrepute, «.] To 
briog into disrepute ; to disgrace, to discredit. 

"The Virgin waa betrothed. lest honourable mar- 
rlage might be disrep uted. "—Bp. Taylor: Life of 

Christ. i„ § L 

* dis-re put'-ed, pa. par . or a. [Disrepute, 
*>.] 

* dis re put' fog, pr. par., a., A s. [Dis- 
repute, i'.J 

A. A B. A 3 pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of bringing into dis- 
repute or discredit. 

dis re spect , s. [Pref. dis, 3 nd Eng. respect, 
s. (q.v.)j 

1. A want of respect or reverence ; rude- 
ness, incivility. 

" 1 never had any disrespect to him in my life/— 
State Trials ; The Regicides (an. 1660). 

2. An act of incivility or rudeness. 

*' What U more usual to warrinurs than impatience 
of bearing the least affront or disrespect P" — Pope. 

* dis~re-speet , v.t. [Pref. dis, aod Eng. 
res /ed, v. (q.v.)] To act with disrespect, 
incivility, or rudeness towards ; to treat with 
disrespect. 

" It is true. I could have given him a latter place; 
hut in that 1 should have disgraced tbe suiter, and 
disres^iected the commander."— .Sir H. Wotton: Re- 
mains, p. 667. 

*dls~re-spect-a bil l-ty, s. [Pref. dis, 
and Eug. respeciabdity (q.v.).] That which is 
disreputable or low ; blackguardism. 

" Her taste tor disrespect ability grew more and more 
remarkable."— Thackeray Vanity Fair . ch. lxiv. 
{Davies ) 

* dis-re-spect-a ble, a. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. respectable, (q.v.).] Not respectable, dis- 
reputable, contemptible. 

•• Not only waa he not of Mr. Carlyle's 'respectable* 
people, he was profoundly disrespectable." — Matthew 
Arnold: Essays in Criticism ; Heine. 

* dis re spect'-ed, pa. par. or a. [Disre- 
spect, v.J 

* dis re spect' er, s. [Eng. disrespect; -er.] 
One who treats with disrespect. 

"Too many witty disretpectert of the Scriptures.”— 
Boyle: Works, U. 295. 


dls r<5 spect ful, «. [Eng. disrespect ; 
-/«i(/).] Wanting in respect; showing disre- 
spect ; uncivil, rude, irreverent. 

" (Juick to resent any disrespectful mention of hi* 
name."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng. ch. xxlIL 

dis re speet'-ful-l^, adv . [Eug, disrespect- 
ful ; -ly.] In a disrespectful manner; with 
disrespect. 

"He had spoken disrespectfully of their Majestic*-' 
—Macaulay Hist. Eng., ch. xvilL 

dis re spect'-ful-ness, s. lEng. disrespect- 
ful ; -nr-w.J The quality of being disrespect- 
ful ; a want of respect. 

’ dis re-sp£ef Ihg, pr. 7x1 r., a , k s. [Dm* 

respect, ?\] 

A. A B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. ; (8e« 
tbe verb). 

C. As subst. : Tbe act of treating with dis- 
respect. 

* dis rc spect -ivo, a. [Eng. disrespect; 
•iw.J Disrespectful, irreverent 

*• A disrespect i r# forgetfulness of Thy mercies Bp. 
Hall fioliUx/uy 62. 

dis rev'-er en9e, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eug. 
reverence (q.v.).] To treat with irreverence or 
disrespect. 

"To rce hi* maiestye dlsreuerenc*d.“—Sir T Mors 
Worket. p. 227. 

dls TO be, v.t. k i. [Pref. dis, and Eng. robe 
(q.v.).] 

A. Transitive: 

I, Lit. : To strip of a robe or dress, to un- 
dress, to uncover. 

"When they had tbe witch disrobed qnlght." 

Hpenser : ^ , I vllL 49. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. To atrip or divest of any external 

covering. 

2. To divest, to deprive, to free. 

" Who will be prevailed with to disrobe himself at 
once of ail his oid opinions V— Locke. 

B, Intrans. : To take otf a robe or dresa. 

” Palia* disrobes : her radiant veil untied/ 

Pope : Homer's Iliad, r, 904. 

dis robed, pa. par. ora. [Disrobe.] 

dis reb'-er, ». [Eog. disrob(e) ; -er.] Ono 
who strips another of hia robea or dresa. 

*' Disrobe rt of gypsies/ — Gayton Sotes on Dot ■ 
Quixote. 

dls rob Ing, pr. par., a., A *. [Disrobe.) 

A. As pr. par, : (See the verb). 

B. Aa adj . : Used or intended for the pur- 
pose of disrobing : as, A disrobing room. 

C. As subst. : The act of taking off the 
robes or dress. 

‘dis root, v.t. [Pref. dis, aod ;Eng. roo< 
(q.v.).] 

I. Lit. : To tear up by the roots. 

•‘ Whate'er I was 

Disrooted, what I am Is grafted here.” 

Tennyson : Prince**, iL *01, *01 

II. Figuratively: 

1. To tear or force away from its fouodatioo. 
*' A piece of ground disrooted from its situation by 

subterranean inundation*/— Goldsmith. 

2. To throw out of the aeat, to unseat. 
"When neither curb would crack, girth break, not 

ditf ring plunges 

Disroot bis rider whence he grew." 

Flet. & Shakesp. : Two A'oble Kinsmen, v. A 

dis-reet’-er, 8- [Eng. dwroof ,* -er.] 0oe 
wiio roots up or eradicates anything. 

dls root Ing, pr. par., a., A s. [Disroot.] 
A. A B, As pr. par. £ jarticip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst . : The act of tearing np by tlm 
roots ; the state of being torn up by tlie roots. 

•dis rtfilt, *dis rewte, v.t. [0. Fr. des- 
router ; Fr. derouler.) To rout, to throw into 
confusion. 

"They served for good use to disrowte their 
enemies .*— Taylor . Workes (16301, p. 243. 

*dis rud-der, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
rudder (q.v.) To deprive of a rudder or helm. 

* dis rul i-ly, + dis rewl-i-lye, adv. [Eng. 
disruly ; -ly.] Not according to rule or order ; 
in an irregular or disorderly manner. 

* dis-rnl * dis-rewl y, a. [Pref. dis. 
Eng. rul(e), and suff. -y.) Unruly, irregular, 
disorderly. 


’Vie, f3,t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine *, go, 

©r, wore, w^lf, work, who, son ; mute, oub, cure, unite, our, rule, ftdl ; try, Sjn^Dui. se, os — e. ey — iL qu = kw. 
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* dis- rupt' # ft. [Lat. disrupt us, pa j»ar. of 
disrumpo = to break in pieces : dis = away, 
apart, and rumpo— to break.} Torn asunder, 
rent, broken in pieces, severed by disruption. 

* disrupt', v.t. [Disnupr, a.] To break in 
pieces, to tear or rend asunder. 

* dis-rupt'-ed, pa. par. or a. [Disrupt, v.] 

di s- rupt'-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Disrupt, v.) 

A. As pr, par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Ord.Lang . : Bursting, breaking, or tearing 
asunder. 

2. Geol. : When igneous matter forces its 
way through the stratified rocks, and fills up 
the rents and fissures so made, it ia termed 
disrupting. 

C. As subst. : The aet or process of burst- 
ing, breaking, or tearing asunder. 

dis rup'-tion, 5. k a. [l>at. disruptio , from 
disruptus, pa. par. of disrumpo.) 

A .As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Ths act of breaking asunder, or of tearing 
in pieces. 

'•The bag became eutire before rffrruptton.”— 
Seirch: Light of Nature, pt. li.. ch. xxliL 

2. The state of being broken or torn asunder. 

“Thla secure* them from disruption, which they 
■would 1* m daager of, uj>on a sudden stretch or con- 
tortion."— Raf/. 

3. A breach, a rent, a dilacerstion. 

*' If raging winds Invade the atmosphere, 

Their force its curious texture cannot tear. 

Nor make ditruptvm in the threads of air." 

Blackmore : Creation. 

II. Kcelesiol. & Ch. Hist. : The rending of a 
church in twain or asunder, with more or less 
of noise or commotion, or the rending of a 
Church, or a great part of it, from the State. 
(Sec the example.) The expression is a 
geological one, and calls up the image of rocks 
aplit or shattered by earthquake action or by 
a volcanic outburst. It is a stronger word 
than secession, the latter term denoting such 
a withdrawal from a religious Ixidy as to 
leave its numbers little diminished, whilst a 
disruption implies the departure of so large 
a part of a chureh as to leavs it very seriously 
shattered, at least for a time. It is especially 
applied to the large and highly influential 
secession from the Established Church of 
Scotland which took place on May 18, 1843. 

Henry VIII. was personally a potent factor 
In bringing about the English Reformation, 
and when the great change took place, 
the form into which the new arrangements 
moulded themselves was that at which he had 
aimed— viz., to aubstitnte the royal lor the 
papal supremacy. In Scotland, at the great 
crisis, first the government of the Queen- 
regent Mary of Guise, and then of Mary Queen 
of Scots, sided with the Church of Rome ; and 
tbs Reformers therefore, after achieving the 
great change against the opposition of the 
Government, felt free to constitute the future 
Church according to the model which they 
deemed the moat scriptural and beat. They 
claimed co-nrdinate jurisdiction with the State, 
on the footing that the latter should be 
supreme in secular and the former in spiritual 
matters. This was the royal supremacy iu 
matters civil only. 

After the revolution of 1688 re-constituted 
the Presbyterian Church on what most of its 
adherents deemed a not unsatisfactory basis, 
it sank into a lethargic state (the reaction 
against the protracted excitement of the two 
revions centuries), it; affairs being directed 
y the “ Moderates," a party of repose and 
not of movement. The excesses of the first 
French Revolution rudely awaking the Church 
from its alurnber, gave new life to an an- 
tagonistic party, zealous and devoted, called 
the Evangelicals. From being opposed to 
the practice of intruding unacceptable minis- 
ters on congregations, they were frequently 
called also *" Non-iiitrusioinsts," whilst the 
Moderate party were mostly supporters of 
patronage. The reaction caused by the 
passing of the Reform Bill of 1832 imparted a 
fresh impulse to the Evangelicals, and in 1834 
they became dominant in the General As- 
sembly. 

On May 27 of that year the Church, on 
the motion of Lord Monerieff, with the ap- 
proval of the celebrated Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Chalmers, leader of the Evangelical party, 
who could not himself propose it, not 


being a member of that Assembly, passed 
the “Veto Act," giving a congregation 
authority to reject the patron’a presentee if 
they deemed him unsuitable to their circum- 
stances. Two days later ttiie was followed by 
a Chapel Act, which accorded to ministers of 
Chapels of Ease, or quoad sacra charges, as 
they were often called, the same rights as 
parish ministers. The majority of the Church 
believed that they had the power to pass 
these measures without consulting the State, 
ami it was a series of subsequent decisions on 
the part of Her Majesty’s judges, declaring 
them illegal, which ultimately produced the 
disruption. 

In 1S3& Lord Kinnonl, patron of Auehter* 
aider Chureh, prosecuted the presbytery of 
that place for having refused to take on trial 
a presentee of his “ vetoed ” by the congrega- 
tion. On March 8, 1838, the judges of the 
Court of Session, by a majority of eight to 
five, gave judgment essentially in the patron’s 
favour, the House of Lords on May 3, 1839, 
confirming the decision. The Chureh now 
abandoned the “temporalities," consisting of 
the stipend and the “ manse ” (minister's offi- 
cial residence) at Auchterarder, and flattered 
itself that proceedings iu that quarter were at 
an end. Meanwhile, other cases arose at 
Lethendry, at Msrnoch, in the Presbytery of 
Strathbogie, and elsewhere, each bringing the 
Church into closer and more dangerous eon- 
flirt with the civil power. Nor were the 
Auchterarder troubles at an end. An action 
for damages on account of the rejection ot' the 
presentee had been raised, ami carried from 
the Court of Session to the House of Lords, 
which on August 9, 1S42, decided it against 
the Church. Thus ranch of the “ Veto Act.” 
Next of its companion piece of legislation. 

In 1840 a case arose at Stcwarton, in 
Ayrshire, designed to test the legality of the 
boon- conferred on the quoad sacra members 
by the Chapel Act of 1834, ami was decided 
against the Chureh by the Court of Session 
again by a majority of eight to five judges, 
on Jan. 20, 1843. This decision, which was 
never appealed against, produced a deadlock 
in the Assembly of 1843, the Evangelical 
party believing that the Court was incom- 
plete if the quoad sacra ministers were absent; 
and the moderate party that its decisions 
would be rendered illegal if they were pre- 
sent. Appeals to successive governments to 
legislate had also been made, but in vain. 
The Rev. Dr. Welsh, the retiring moderator, 
an/1 a prominent member of the Evangelical 
party, therefore read and tabled a protest, 
after which he moved towards the door. All 
who agreed with the protest followed him 
from the house. A deed of demission was 
afterwards signed by 474 members. Among 
the aeceders were all the missionaries to 
India, to Africa, and to the Jews scattered 
abroad. The great secession now described 
constituted the “ Disruption.” ( Buchanan : 
Ten Years' Conflict.) 

**lu the event of mir disruption from the State . . . 
and are looking fur a great impulse from the Ditrup- 
tmn when It actually takes place."— Hr. Chalmert Ik 
Mr. Lennox , April 19. 1843, iu Banna: Lift of Chal- 
mert, iv. 833. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining or relating to, or 
which resulted from, the rending asunder of 
rocks, of churches, &e., as the Disruption 
controversy. 

dis rupt Ive, a. [Eag. disrupt ; 4ve.] 

1. Causing or tending to cause disruption ; 
rending, tearing, or breakiog asunder. 

" Colled wrought iron, which from Its pliant and 
fibrous character is capable of checking and counter- 
acting any suddenly ditruptive tendency on the part 
of the steel.” — CauelCt Technical Educator, pt. LL 
p. "17. 

2. Produced by or consequent ou disruption 
or tearing ssuuder. 

* disrupt hr©, v.t. [Pref. dis (intens.), and 
Eng. rupture (q.v.).] To tear or rend asunder, 
to break in pieces. 

* dis rupt’-iire, s. [Disrupture, v .\ a 

rending or tearing asunder ; disruption. 

* dis rupt -iired, pa. jxir. or a. [Disrup* 

tuke, v.] 

* dis rupt-ur-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Dis- 

rupture, v .] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adi. ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As suhst. : The act of tearing, rending, 
or breaking asunder ; disruption. 


* dlAsafe, • dla saiff, s. [Pref. dis, and 
Eug. saje, saiff (q.v.).] Insecurity, danger. 

" Quhlll w&ld he think to lufThyr our the Lalff. 
And other quhlll he thocht on his dla liff." 

Wallace, r, SIX 

* diss' as -sent, v.t. [Fret dis, and Eng 
assent, v. (q.v.).j To dissent, 

" Lie lor hlmaelfe and the remanent of the Prelates 
disuvuentit thereto almpIlclter.'-A eith . JJittory. p. 37. 

* diss as sent, s. [Pref. dis, and Eug. assent, 
a. (q.v.)J Dissent. 

" Add to this, Or reasons 1* glvili of thalr dissuuent 
approvin he the Commissi one ris.” — Append Aeu 
Chat. I. (1814), V. 677. 

dis sat-is flAc -tion, s. [Pref. dis , and Eng 
satisfaction (q.v.).] The state of being dis- 
satisfied ; discontent; a feeling of something 
wanting fcn complete one's wish. 

'‘The ambitious inau has little happiness, but la 
subject to much uneasiness and dutntijf action."— 
Additon ; Spectator. 

For the difference between dissatisfaction 
and dislike , see Dislike. 

* dis sat-is-fac'-tdr-i ness, s . [Eng. dis- 
satisfactory; -near.] The quality of being dis- 
satisfactory ; a failure or inability to give 
satisfaction or content ; nnsatisfaetoriness. 

“Their poorness, emptiness, insufficiency, ditsatu- 
factorinets."— Ball . Contempt, v ot. 1L ; Bappinett. 

* dis sAt is fac'-tor a. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. sc/rii.s/acfort/(q.v.).] Failing to give satis- 
faction ; causing discontent or dissatisfaction ; 
unsatisfactory. 

” An answer very dUtaUnfactory."— Parliamentary 
Bitt. : Charles li. (an. 1678). 

dis sat -ls-f ied, pa. par. or a. [Dissatisfy.] 

diS-sAt'-is-^y, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
satisfy (q.v.). J 

J . To fail to satisfy, to fall abort of the ex- 
pectations of, 

" One after one they take their turns, nor have I oua 
espied 

That does not slackly go away, as if ditsatltfted." 

Wordsworth : Star-gazert. 

2. To make discontented, to displease. 

•*No class was more dittatitfied with the Revolt*. 
Won,"— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xlii. 

* dis sAt' is-fy-ing, pr. par., a., k s. [Dis- 
satisfy.] 

A. & B. As pr. ]>ar. £ particip. adj. : (Sea 
the verh). 

C. As subst. : The aet of making dissatisfied 
or discontented. 

* dis sAv age, v.t. [Pref. dii, and Eng. 
savage (q.v.).] To raise from the state of 
savage ; to civilize. 

“Those wllde king domes . . . 

Which I dltsavaged and made nobly civilL” 

Chapman : Ccetar i Pompey. L ( /Mi rirt . ) 

* dlss-a-ven'-tiire, a [Disadventure.] 

* dis scat'-ter, v.t. [Pref. dis , and Eng 

scatter (q.v.).] To scatter abroad, to disperse. 

" The broken remnants of dittcattered power.** 

Daniel : Civil Wart, ri, 

* dis se a §on, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 

season (q.v.).] To spoil the flavour of. 

“ By mixing with the Nilus diueoton bia waters.*— 
Sandyt : Travel*, p. 106. (Davies.) 

* dis se at, v.t. [Pref, dis, and Eng. seat 
(q.v.).] To remove or eject from a seat. 

•* This push 

Will cheer me ever, or disteat me now.*' 

Shakezp. : Macbeth, r. a 

dis sect\ v.t. k i. [Lat. dissectvs , pa. par. of 
disseco — to cut up : dis — away, apart, and 
seco = to cut ; Fr. disseqver ; Sp. dwcecar.] 

A* Transitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally ; 

(1) To cut up, or in pieces, to disjoint. 

“ Slaughter la now directed to the full.” 

Drayton : Battle qf A gincourt. 

(2) lu the same sense as II. 1. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) To divide and examine minutely into bk« 
composition of ; to analyze. 

"This paragraph, that haa not one ingenuous word 
throughout. I have dittecterf for a sample /'— A t erburg. 

* (2) To punish. 

'* Yet c-Id LucHius never feared the times: 

But lashed the city, and directed crimes." 

Dry den : Per tiut. sat. L 

IL Technically : 

I. Surg. : To divide or cut up an animal 
body, according to certain rules, for the pur- 


boil, b^; pout, joifrl; cat, ^ell, chorus, £hln, bon$h; go, gem; thin, this; ftin , a§; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = f. 
-clan, - tla n = shan, -tlon, -sion = shun; -tion, -$ion = zhun, -cious, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble. - die, Ac. = bel, d$L 
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pose of examining the structure and use of its 
several parts ; or to discover the cause, source, 
or seat of any niorbid atlection of the tissues, 
Ac. 

•• On disserting the head, the brain 1 b found to »>e 
overeliargud . '—Parmer : Demoniacs of the Sew Testa- 
ment, eh. L, aer. 9. 

2 Comm : To perforin the duties of a dis- 
sect ing-elcrk (q.v.). 

B. Transitive : 

Ortl. Latin. <C Anat. : To cut up or divide a 
body for the purpose of examining the struc- 
ture, use, Ac., of I he several parts, 

dis scct'-cd, />«. 7 >ar - or Q - [Dissect.] 

A. vis pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. vis adjective : 

I. Ord. Lang. : Cut or divided Into pieces. 

II. Technically : 

1 , Surg. : Cut up or divided for the purpose 
of examining the structure, use, ice... of the 
several parts. 

“ Tho footprint* and impressions. of diseases In di- 
verso bodies dissected"— Bacon : On Learning, hk. lv., 
ch. 11. 

2. Dot. : Applied to leaves divided into q. 
number of narrow stripes or segment. 

•'Dissected applied to leaves with radiating varia- 
tion, having numerous narrow divisions."— liatfour : 
Botany, $ 118. 

dissected map. An educational device 
to teach geography. A map is pasted on to a 
thin board or veneer, and thus mounted is 
sawn apart into pieces, following the national 
lines ot demarcation. The pieces being mixed, 
ingenuity and study are required to lit them 
all together in order. 

• d?s-sect-i-ble, a. [En^ dissect ; -aMe.] 
Th.it may or can be dissected. 

'* Kcill has reckoned up In tbs human body four 
hundred and forty-slx muscles itissectiblc.” — Paleg ; 
Sat ura! Theology, ch. lx. 

dis sect’-ing, pr. par., a.,k s. [Dissect.] 

A. & B. vis pr. par. <0 parfirip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : The act of cutting up or dividing 
into pieces. 

2. Fig.: Theactof examining into minutely, 
or analyzing. 

IL Kurg. : The act or science of anatomical 
dissection. 

dissecting -clerk, s. 

Comm. : A clerk in a large wholesale estab- 
lishment. whose duty it is to pick out and 
enter the items in an invoice according to the 
departments of the business to which they 
la-long, so that the amount of business done 
by any particular department can be ascer- 
tained at any moment. 

di3secting-forceps, s. 

A>mt. : A pair of long tweezers used in dis- 
secting. 

dissecting knife, s. 

A nut . : The knives of the Egyptian em- 
balnirrs were of an Ethinpie stone, probably 
flint, llerodotns describes them. A flint 
knife was also used by the Hebrews, Egyp- 
tians, ami Ethiopians in performing the opera- 
tion of circumcision. [Knife ] 

dissecting microscope, s. 

Anat. : A microscope with rack adjustment 
for focus, spring clips to hold the object-slide, 
movable arm for carrying the lenses, used for 
anatomical and botanical investigations. Be- 
neath the eye-glass is a gutta-percha stage and 
a circle of glass illuminated by a mirror below. 

dis sec' tion, $. [Fr. dissection ; Sp. disse- 
cion ; link dissezione, from Lat. dissect us, pa. 
par. of d isseco, } 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) The act of cutting up or dividing into 
parts. 

" TlK-re must be many dissections made hi the quarry 
and in tbe timber." — Milton: A r««pugiUca, 

(2) In the same sense as 11. 

*• I made divers accurate dissection* of the eyes of 
moles. — Dcrham I'hysico- Theology, bit. Iv., ch. it 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) The act of examining minutely or analyz- 
ing- 

” So true and »o perfect a dissection ot human kind-" 
— QtanviU . 


• (2) A minute or single part. 

M All his kindnesses In their several dissections fully 
Commendable.' — Skin*!/; i e/eoce of Boitw. p 6M. 

II. Surg. : The act or science of cutting up 
or dissecting an animal or vegetable bod\ for 
the purpose of examining the structure and 
use of Its several organs and tissues. 

III. Anat. : The dissection of the human 
body for purposes of science was ordered by 
Ptnieiiiy Philudelphus in the college of Alex- 
andria. He even authorized the vivisection 
of criminals condemned to death, llerophi- 
lus of Ons waa among the first of tho profes- 
sors in this great school of medicine. [Ana- 
tomy.] 

dis sec tor, *. [Eng. dissect : -or.] One who 
dissects; one who is skilled in anatomy; an 
anatomist. 

•' A dvjdgiicr or i>alnb r, a dissector or an a torn Ut."— 
OremihUl; Art of Embalming, p IT 7. 

dis se ize, dis sei§e, * dis scaze, v.t. [Fr. 

dessaisir. ] 

1. Ord. Lang.: To strip, to divest, to de- 
Xinve. 

" lie disseised him «elf of al!e, yald It tofilr Jnn.* 
Hebert dr Hr untie. p. 260. 

2. Law : To deprive of the seizin or posses- 
sion of ; to dispossess wrongfully. 

" His ancient patrimony which bU family had been 
disseized ol. "—Locke. 

dis-se ized, pa. par. ora. [Disseize.] 


dis-seiz-ee’, s. [Eng. disseise); -ee.) 

Law : One who is deprived unlaw-folly of 
the possession of an estate. 

dis-seiz' in,J. [O. Fr.] [For def. see extract.] 

“When a man invade* the poosc3»ion of another, 
and bv force or «urr*n*e turns him out of tho occuj a- 
tion of his lands, (tbiej is termed a disseisin, being a 
deprivation of tbe actual selsltt, or corporal freehold 
of tbe lands, which tbe tenant Ix-fure enjoyed."— 
lilackstane : Comment., bk. IL. cli. 13. 

dis sciz -irig, pr. par., a., & s. [Disseize.] 
A. A B. vis pr. par. <£ particip . adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

Law : The same as Disseizin’ (q.v,). 

das-aeiz dr, *dis~seis-er, s. (Eng. dis- 

saz(e) ; -or.] 

1 . Ord. Lang. : One who deprives another 
unlawfully of what is his right, 

Tbou , . . srtdisseiser of another's right." 

Drayton : Barons' War. bk. lii. 

2. Law: One who unlawfully deprives an- 
other of the possession of an estate. 

"The law hath been that the disseisor could not 
re-enter without action.'— .ScWcn : I II tut. of Drayton s 
Poly-Olbion, aong xvii. 

dis seLz'-or-ess, s. [Eng. disseizor; -ess.] 
Law: A woman who unlawfully deprives 
any person of possession of an estate. 

* dis-seiz iire, * dis-seis nre, s. [Eng. 
Uiseiz(e) ; -are.] The act of disseizing another ; 
disseizin. 

” To take revenge for . . . the dissiasures. which his 
hided enemies bad made in his lands there.' — 

Henri t III., hk- ix., ch. ix.. }. 47. 

dis'-sel boom, s. [Put.] The pole of an 
ox-wagon, (Sowf/i African.) 

* dis self, v.t. [Pref. dis. and Eng. self 
(q.v.). J To put one beside oneself ; to stupefy. 

•• This shivering wnter that my soule htnums, 

Freezes uiy senaes. end (list el ft me so." 

By Ice tier : The Tl ojdites. 1,116. [Lacies) 

* dis-sem -bill. a. [A corruption of Fr. des- 
habille.] Undressed, unclothed. 

•• Wallace statur. off gretnes, and off hycht, 

\Vus jiigyt thua. be discretioim off ryeht. 

That saw him. Iwith dissembill and in weld ; 
ix auartaris large he was in lentb indeid." 

H fiKace. ix. 1.924. 

* dis-sem'- bla-ble, a. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
smWni)/e(q.v,),] Unlike, dissimilar. 

•'All humaine things, lyke the Silenea, or duble 
images of Alcihiades. have two faces, much alike and 
distemblable."— Jloria £ncom. by Clod oner, E X 


* dis-sem blan§e (1), s. [Eng. dissemble); 
-ance.] The actor power of dissembling. 

" I wanted those old instruments of state 
Dissemblance and auB|>eot." 

Marston: Malcontent, L 4. 


• dis-sem blanee (2), s. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. semblance (qtv.).] An umikeness, or dis- 
similarity. 

“Nor can there be a greater diuemblanre between 
one wise man and another.'— Osborn* Advice to a 
Son (l&sai. 


dis-sem' ble, r.f. & i. (O. Fr. dlstmOArr , 
Fr. dissiviuter, from Lat. dissimulo = to dis- 
simulate, to conceal : dis = away, apart, i«id 
simulo s= to pretend ; 8p. ditimvlar; ltah <f£*- 
timulare.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To pretend that not to be which really 
Is ; to hide under a falbe appearance ; to uis- 
guise, to conceal. 

“ They should have either dissembled their di* 
ple-nsuxe, or 0 (>cn 1 y declared th* true reusou* for It."— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., cb. xvih. 

* 2. To pretend that to be which is not ; to 
feign. 

" Dissembling sleep, mid watchful to betray." 

Dry den Stgumonda & (juucardo, 243. 

• 3. To imitate. 

” The gold dissembled well their yellow h»lr." 

Dry den Vtrgtl ; .Hue id vilL 874 . 

* 4 To disguise, to make unrecognizable. 

” Til put It [a gown] on, and I will dissemble myself 
tikakesp. : Twelfth Sight, iv. 2. 

B. Intransitive : 

• 1. To give a false appearance. 

** What » leked and dissembling glasa of mine 

Made me comixvre with HennU'a epbery eyne?" 

Shakesp. : Midsummer Sight’s Dream. IL 1 

2. To assume a false appearance ; to play 
the hypocrite; to conceal or disguise one's 
real thoughts under a false exterior. 

"She was far too vloUnt to flatter or to dissemble.'— 
Macaulay Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 

•ft For the ditlrmice between to dissemble 
and to conceal, see Conceal. 

dis sem bled (bled as beld), pa. par. ora. 

[Dissemble.] 

dis sem -blcr, $ [Eng. dissemble); -er.) 
One who dissembles or conceals his real 
thoughts or opinious under a false exterior ; 
one who feigns what he does not think or 
believe ; a hypocrite. 

"Those very dissemblers whose vtllany had brought 
disgrace on tbe Puritan nnme."— Macaulay : Ilsst. 
Eng., cb. ii 

r For the difference between dissembler and 
hyjxxrite, see Hypocrite. 


dis-sem blirig,pr. par., a., &s. [Dissemble.] 

A. A B. -rh pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. .ds substantive : 

1. The act of hiding or disguising under a 
false appearance ; dissimulation. 

“ Which »otDe that art of wise dissembling call." 

Latenant : trondiberl. bk. hi., c, i. 

2. The assumption of a false character J 
hypocrisy. 

“ Good now, play oue scene 
Of excellent dissembling 

Shakesp. : Antony A Cleopatra, L 8. 


dis-sem'-bliiig-ly, adv. (Eng. dissembling ; 
- hj . ] In a dissembling manner ; with dissimu- 
lation ; hypocritically. 


'• And yet dissemblingly he thought* 

To dally* and to J lay." 

Dr ant : Horace, hk. L, 8at. 9. 


dis sem' i-nate, V.t. & i. [Lat. disseminatus,. 
pa. par. of dissemino — to scatter seed ; dis = 
away, apart, and semino = to sow seed ; semen. 
= seed; Fr. dissem iner ; Sp. dUeminar ; ItaL 
disstminare.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To scatter abroad, to disperse 

“Some plants are disseminated generally over the 
globe.” — Balfour ; Botany, 5 1.142. 

2. To publish, to circulate. 

"The papers . . . were disseminated at the public 
charge."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 

3. To sow the seeds of ; to sow as seed. 

■' Swept with a woman'* neatness, hreeding else 
CoDtaincn. aud disseminating de»»th." 

Ci-wper: Task, Lii. 616. 617. 

4. To scatter as seed ; to spread abroad 
with a view to growth or propagation ; to 
circulate. 

•• How can it be that * naughty quality 9honM bo 
more apt to be disseminated than a good one t" — Bishop 
Taylor; Original Bin, cb. vi., a. L 

5. To spread, to diffuse, to circulate. 

"There is * nearly uniform and couatant fire or heat 
disseminated throughout tbe body of the earth.”— 

Woodward. 

B. Intrans. : To spread, to be diffused. 


dis-sem -l-nat-ed, pa. par. or a. [Dis- 
seminate.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang.: Scattered, spread, or circu- 
lated about. 


tate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot* 
or, wore, wplf, work, whd, s$n ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian- ra. ce- e. ey = a. ou - kw. 
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2. Min. : Occurring in small portions 
scattered about ur through some othe- sub- 
stauce. 

dis sem in-at-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [DIS- 
SEMINATE.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£■ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb.) 

C. As subst. : The act of scattering, spread- 
ing, circulating, or diffusing ; dissemina- 
tion. 

•'The ditseminit my of heresies and Infusing of pre- 
judices."-— Hammond • Fundamental* 

dis sem-i na -tion, s. [I At. dissemiiiotio , 
from t hsseminatm, pa. par. of dissemino ; Fr. 
dissdminutian ; Ital. disseminusione.] 

1. The act of disseminating, spreading, or 
circulating with a view to growth, advance- 
ment, or propagation. 

“By the dissemination of speculative notions. 
Horsley : .speech on Slave Trade. 

2. The state of being widely spread or 
diffused. 

"Though now at the greatest distance from the be- 
ginning of errour, yet we are almost lost In lta dis- 
semination." — Browne : I'ulynr Errour*. 

3 Propagation by means of promulgation; 
a spreading abroad of doctriues or opinions. 

*dis-sem'-i-na-tive,a. [Eng. disseminat(c) ; 
-ire.] 

1. Tending to disseminate ; disseminating. 

2. Easily disseminated or spread. 

"The effect of heresle is, like the plague, Infections 
and dissent i native. "—Bp. Taylor: Buie of Conscience, 
hk. Lv., ch. i. 

dis-sem 1 nar-tdr, s. [Eng. disseminate); 
■or. ] One who disseminates or spreads about ; 
a circulate >r. 

M Men, vehemently thirsting after a name in tbo 
world, hope to acquire it hy being the disseminators of 
novel doctrines ."— More : Decay of Piety. 

dis-sen slon, * dis-cen-ci-oun, * dis- 
sen ci oun, * dis sen ci um, s. Lat. dts- 
sensio , from dissensus, pa. par. of di-sentio — 
to differ in opinion : dis — away, apart, and 
sentio — to feel, to think ; Fr. dissension ; Port. 
dissenrtio ; Sp. dimension ; Ttal. dissemione.] 
Disagreement of opinion ; discord, conten- 
tion, difference, quarrel, strife ; a breach of 
friendship or concord. 

M Now Join your bands, and with your bonds your 
heart*, 

That uu dissension binder government.” 

.Sfutkesp. : S Hen ry VI., iv. 6. 

Crabb thus discriminates between dis- 
sension , contention, and discord : “ A collision 
of opinions produces dissension ; a collision of 
interests produces contention ; a collision of 
humours produces discord. A love of one’s 
own opinion, combined with a disregard for 
the opinions of others, gives rise to dissetision; 
eelffslmess is the main cause of contention; 
and an ungoverned temper that of discord. 
Dissension is peculiar to bodies or com- 
munities of men ; contention and discord to 
individuals. . . . Dissension tends not only 
to alienate the minds of men from each other, 
but to dissolve the bonds of society: conten- 
tion is accompanied by anger, ill-will, envy, 
and many evil passions : discord interrupts 
the progress of the kind affections, and bars 
all tender intercourse." (Crabb; Eng. i>ynon.) 

•dis-sen'-sious, * dis-sen -tious.a. [Eng. 
dissent; -ions.] Disposed to dissension or dis- 
cord ; quarrelsome, contentious, factious, 
aeditious. 

" You disseruhtis rogues, 

That rubbing the poor Itch of your opinion, 

Make yourselves scabs.” 

Shakesp. : Coriolanut. 1. 1. 

* dis-sen sious-ly, * dis-sen-tious-ly, 

adv. [Eng. disbensious ; - ly .] In a quarrel- 
some or factious manner. 

" No mure the gods dissentiously lmploy 
Their high-housed powers.” 

Chapman : Homer; Iliad, bk. ii. 

dis sent', * dis sente, v.i. [Lat. dissentio 
— to differ in opinion : dis = away, apart, and 
sentio = to feel, to think; Sp . disentir ; Ital. 
dissentire.] 

I. Ordinary Language .* 

1. To differ or disagree in opinion ; to be of 
% different opinion ; to hold opposite views. 

" Malice had uo leiaure to dissent.” 

Daniel ; Civil ll'an, bk. v. 

It is followed by from. 

"Thera are many opinions In which multitudes of 
men rZiw< rif from us. who are as good aud wise as our- 
selves."— Addison : Spectator. 

* 2. To be of a different or contrary nature. 


"We ace a general agreement lu the secret opinion 
of men, that every man ought to embrace the religion 
which Is true, and to shim, as hurtful, whatever dla- 
senteth from It, hut that most which doth farthest 
dissent " — Hooker : Red. Polity. 

IL Ecclcs. : To differ on points of doctrine, 
rites, <>r government, from ail established 
church ; not to conform. 

For the difference between to dissent and 
and to differ, see Differ. 

* dis sent' (1), s. [Descent,] 

dis sent' (2), s. [Dissent, v .] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A difference or disagreement of opinion. 

" lladat thou heeu firm and fixed in thy dissent. 
Neither had I transgressed, imr tlmu with me." 

Milton: P. L , ix. 1,160, 1 . 16 L 

2. A declaration of difference of opinion. 

*3. Contrariety or opposition of nature or 

qualities. 

"The dissents of the menstrual nr strong waters may 
hinder the incorporation, as well os the dissent of the 
metals. Therefore where the mouHtrua a»e the same, 
and yet the incorporation folluweth not, the dissent is 
in tlie metals.”— Bacon. 

II. Ecdes. : The principles of the Dissenters ; 
the body of Dissenters collectively. 

* dis-sen-ta'-ne-ous, a. [Lat. dissentaneus, 
from dissenfio.] Disagreeing, inconsistent, 
discordant. 

" Being dissentaneous and repujpant to the common 
humour and genius of mankind. — Harrow : Sermons, 
voL ii., ser. 15. 

*dls-sen-te nc ous-ness, s. [Eng. dis- 
sentaneous; -u«s.] Disagreeableness, con- 
trariety. (Ash.) 

* dis-sent'-a-ny, a. [Lat. dissentaneus.) 
Dissentaneous, disagreeing, inconsistent. 

" The parts are not discrete, or disaentany, for both 
conclude not putting away, and consequently in such 
a form the proposition is ridiculous .”— Milton : Tetra- 
chordon. 

H In some copies the reading ie dissentary . 

* dis-sen-ta'-tion, s. [Eng. dissent ; -afion.] 
Disagreement, discord, dispute, dissension. 

"To leave their jars, 

Their strifes, dissentatiou*, and all civil warres.” 
Browne: Britannia's Pastorals, bk. ii., s. 2. 

dis sent -er, $. [Eng. dissent ; -er.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who dissents, disagrees, 
or differs from another in opinion ; one who 
holds or expresses different or contrary views. 

” They will admit of matter of fact, and agree with 
dissenters in that; but differ only in assigning of 
reasons. "—Locke. 

2. Ch. Hist., Law , Ac.: One who dissents 
from the Established Church. It is indirectly 
suggested that lie or liis ancestors once be- 
longed to it ; tbe term then is not commonly 
applied to the Jews, who never have adhered 
to the Established Church of England. Nor 
is it commonly used of Roman Catholics, for 
they never dissented from the Protestant 
establishment : it was the ancestors of those 
now in that establishment who dissented from 
them. The seeds of dissent in England were 
sown almost as early as tbe Reformation, 
though they did not grow to maturity till 
long afterwards. As was natural, there were 
a more conservative and a more revolutionary 
party among those who at the Reformation 
quitted the Roman Catholic Church. The 
former were willing, if not even desirous, to 
retain many of the old ceremonies ; the latter 
were eager to be rid of them, and to reduce 
worship to its pristine simplicity. The 
former may be called the Anglican, the 
latter were well known as the Puritan party. 
Neither intended to dissent from the Estab- 
lishment : each wished that its views might 
be embodied in tbe formulas of the Church, 
subscription to which would then be required 
from all who aspired to be clergymen. There 
was a certain natural eongruity between Ang- 
licanism aod the pomp and circumstance of 
monarchy ; and one as obvious between Puri- 
tanism and republicanism. The restoration 
of Charles II., in 1(300, was then an event 
eminently favourable to the aspirations of the 
Anglican party, and the enforcement of the 
Act of Uniformity, which took place on St. 
Bartholomew's Day (August 24), 10G2, necessi- 
tated the withdrawal of their opponents from 
the establishment. The Puritans did not, 
however, desist from preaching, and legis- 
lative efforts to destroy their influence were 
hut partially successful. One of these was 
the Five Miles Act, passed in 1665, which 
forbade these clergymen to come within live 
miles of any “ Corporation ” w here they had 


preached. Their followers also were struck 
at by other laws. The Corporation Art, passed 
in 1002. forbade any one to be elected to office 
in a corporate town unless he had taken the 
sacrament according to tlie rules of the Estab- 
lished Church ; and the Test Act, passed in 
1673, required that all civil and military 
officers under government should take the 
sacrament according to the form of tlie Eng- 
lish Church ; and there were other disabilities 
besides these. After some interested efforts 
at conciliation, attempted by James II. in the 
latter part of his short reign, the Toh ratlon 
Act of 1089 legalized the worship of dissenters 
and gave them security against being molested 
in carrying it on, but other disabilities still 
remained. 

In the times of the Common wealth two 
distinct views as to Church government had 
been enteitained by sections of the party, one 
portion being Presbyterian and the other 
Congregational or Independent. When per- 
manently separated Irora the Establishment, 
these ultimately became two religious denomi- 
nations, differing chiefly as to Church govern- 
ment. Tlie Baptists lmd always been separate 
from the rest, and thus a third dissenting 
denomination was perpetuated. The Quakers 
also deemed themselves distinct from others, 
and so a fourth dissenting body came into 
existence. 

In the eighteenth century Methodism, which, 
with kind treatment, would have remained in 
the Church of England and galvanised it into 
life, became practically a dissenting denomina- 
tion, though with proclivities to the Estab- 
lishment which have not yet passed away. 
There was a necessity for the Unitarians to 
form a distinct organization from others ; for 
the points of difference between them and the 
other Protestant dissenters were of a very im- 
portant character. As dissenters increased in 
numbers, in wealth, and in power, it was in- 
evitable that they should feel galled by the 
religious disabilities under which they laboured, 
and attempt by agitation to procure their re- 
moval ; those who did so were often denomi- 
nated political dissenters, which was intended 
as a term of reproach. 

When toleration began to be better under- 
stood than it was in tlie seventeenth and the 
early part of the eighteenth century, states- 
men, most of them belonging to the Church of 
England, made common cause with dissenters 
in seeking the removal of their religious dis- 
abilities ; and in 1828 the Test and Corporation 
Acts were repealed. In 1836 dissenters were 
allowed for the first time to be married in 
their own places of worship or in a registrar’s 
office. In 1868 Church-rates were rendered 
optional instead of compulsory. In 1S71 Uni- 
versity Tests were abolished. In 1880 dis- 
senting ministers were, for the tirst time, 
allowed to officiate in parochial burying- 
grounds. 

The early dissenters were strongly in favour 
of religious establishments; tbeir descendants, 
a century and a half later, became, many of 
them, opposed to tlie very principle of an es- 
tablishment, and the agitation which resulted 
from these views was considerable in the years 
which immediately followed the passing of 
the tirst Reform Bill, tlie anti-establishment 
party being called Voluntaries. Then the con- 
troversy lulled fora time, afterwhieh it broke out 
anew, though not with tlie lirst intensity, and 
in May, 1844, an Association arose called the 
“Society for the Liberation of Religion from 
State Patronage sad Control a lengthened 
appellation generally curtailed into the Libera- 
tion Society (q.v.). Its aim is tlie disestab- 
lishment and disendowrueut of the Established 
Churches. 

In the year 1062, the Act of Glasgow expelled 
nearly 400 ministers from the Scottish Estab- 
lished Church, and during tlie twenty-six 
dreadful years that succeeded, the Camerouians 
became a distinct body. Iu 16SS, tbe Presby- 
terians, wbo held sentiments nearly identical 
with those of the English Puritans, became 
again the Established Church, and their oppo- 
nents, who agreed in views with tbe Anglicans 
of the south, were reduced to the position of 
a dissenting denomination. 

The operation of the patronage law of a.d. 
1712 led to the withdrawal from the Estab- 
lishment of the Seceders, in 1733; the founder 
of the Relief, in 1752 ; and the Non-Intrusion 
party, who afterwards became the Free Church, 
in 1843. The descendants of the tirst two, 
now most of them in one denomination called 
the United Presbyterian Church, are vol un- 
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taries ; and in the north as in the south a 
strong anti-establishment party exists. A cor- 
responding ooc has arisen, and is daily be- 
coming stronger, in the Free I’hmrh. Tin* 
won! Dissenter docs not apply to the I'nited 
States, hi whirl) there is nu Kslablislied Church; 
nor has itapplied to 1 n*iand since 1871, the date 
of its dis-cstahlishmcnt. [Kstaih.ish.mk nt.] 

II For the difference between dissenter and 
hen tic, see Hkbetic. 

* dis sent -dr I^m, s. [Eng. dissenter ; -ism.) 
Tlie spirit or principles of dissent or nf dis- 
senters. 

"The sbop.keeping fthtenterhm of Corllugford’’— 
Hr k Oliphant : dalcm. f’/i «/«•!, cb. lit. 

* dis sent -er ize, v.t. [Eng. dissenter ; -tee.] 
To make or convert to he a dissenter. 

"They became wholly Individualized and *emi- 
dltsenterlsed.'— Bp. Witberforee, In Ltfe, l., 128. 

dis sen ti ent (or tient as shent), a, & a. 

[Lat. dissnithns, pr. par. of disseutio.] 

A As mf/. : Disagreeing or differing in 
opinion; Iioldiug or expressing contrary virws. 

"One dissentient voice wits to be beard lu our island." 
—Macaulay Hint. Eng., cb. x ii. 

B. As svbst. : One who disagrees or differs 
in opinion ; one who holds or expresses con- 
trary views ; a dissenter. 

"Two strong prot eats however, signed, the first by 
twenty-seven, tbe second by twenty-one dissentients/" 
— Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. xix. 

dis sent- Trig, pr. par., a., & s . [Dissent, t\] 

A. As pr . par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

I. Ord. Tmr(j. : Differing or disagreeing io 
opinion ; holding contrary views. 

II. Ecclesiastical: 

1. Differing or dissenting on points of doc- 
trine. rites, or government, from the estab- 
lished church ; nonconformist. 

" Many of the dissenting clergy of London expressed 
their concurrence in these charitable sentiments."— 
Macaulay J/ut. Eng., cb. xL 

2. Belonging to or used by a body of dissent- 
ers : as, A disse tiling ehfl]>el. 

C. -4s sii&sfanftw ; 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of holding or ex- 
pressing contrary opinions ; dissent, disagree- 
ment of opinion. 

” And if my dissentlngs at any time were out of er- 
rour.”— King Charles : Eikon Basil ike, cb. vi. 

2. Eccks. : The art of separating or d isseuting 
from an established church. 

dis sen tious, a. [Dissensious.] 

* dis sent'-ment, s. [Fr. dissentiment.] Dis- 
sent, disagreement 

“ Among other thing*, the dissentment from the con- 
clusion of the last meeting about Earlatoun* going 
abroad, was very discouraging, and waa the occasion 
of much contention and division.” —Contend, of Socie- 
ties. p. 21. 

dls-sop -I-mcnt, $. [Lat dis = away, apart, 
and sepimentum = a partition, a division ; 
sepio — to fence or hedge.] 

1. Bot. : A division in the ovary; a trus dis- 
se) nent is formed 
when the carpels arc 
so united that the 
edges of each of the 
contiguous ones by 
their union form a 
septum. Each dis- 
sepiment is formed 
by a double wall or 
two humme : when 
the carpels are placed 
side by side, true dis 
sepiments must be 
vertical and not hori- dissepiment. 
zontal. A spurious (< Section of Ovary of Crocus- 
or false dissepiment 2, Phragmata of Cassia. 

Is formed when the 

divisions are not joined by the unioo of the 
edges of contiguous carpels. They are often 
horizontal, and are then called Phragmata. 
In the Crnciferae they are vertical. 

’• The axis united to the pariete* by tfuse/uraant* "— 
Balfour ; Botany. | 140. 

2. Zool. : A term user! in s restricted sense 
to designate certain imperfect transverse par- 
titions which grow from the septa of many 
corals. They are Incomplete horizontal plates, 
which grow from the sides of the septa, 
stretching from one septum to another, and 
more or less interfering with the continuity of 
the loculi, and breaking them up into a series 
of cells. 


•dis sert', V.i. (Lat. di&serto = to debate 
to discuss.] To discourse, to discuss, to treat, 
to delwile, 

" Whom onco I beard disserting on the toplrk <«f 
religion. Hams Dialogue concerning Happin-u. 

* dis scr tate, v.i. [Lat. dissertatus, pa. par. 
of (/ijuerto.] To discourse, to discuss, to dissert, 

dis scr ta' tlon, s. [Lnt dlssrrtatio, from 
dissertatus, pa. par. of disstrto; Fr. dissolution , 
Sp. disertacion ; 1 (al . (/i\ss£rt<ewM*.] 

1. A discourse 011 any subject ; uti argument, 
a discussion, 

"In a certain* disiertatlon had once with Muster 
Cbeeke ”— Speed Edward 17., bk. lx., ch. xxli. 

2. A disquisition, treatise, or essay. 

" Plutarch, in Ins dissertation upon the I'iwU. quote* 
an instance of Homer's judgment in closing a ludicrous 
scene with decency and instruction." Broome . On tit* 
Odyssey, 

*' For the. difference between dissertation and 
essay, see Essay. 

* dis scr ta tion al, a. [Eng. dissertation; 
-al.) Pertaining to or of the nature of a dis- 
sertation ; disquisitional. 

* dis ser-ta' tlon 1st, *. [Eng. dissertation; 

One wlin eoiujioM‘8 a dissertation ; au 
essayist, a dissertator, 

* dis ser ta' tor, s. [I,at., from dissertatus , 
]ia. par. of dixserto.] due who composes a 
dissertation ; a iliseonreer. 

"Our dis ertator learnedly argue*, if these \xiok* lay 
untouched and unstirred, they must have mouldered 
away.' - Boyle : On Bentley's Phalaris, p. 114. 

* dis-sert -ly, adv. [Diskrtly.] 

* dis-ser’ve, v.t. [Pref, dis, ami Eng. serve 
(q.v.) ; Fr. rf/.wrrir.] To do a disservice to ; 
to injure, to hurt, to prejudice. 

•’The objection will a* much disserve the cause u( 
the Church of Rome."— Sharp : Sermons, vol. vii., ser. 4. 

* dis-ser ved, pa. par. or a. [Disserve.] 

* dis ser'-vi9e, s. [0. Fr. dnsenice.) : Au 
injury, detriment, or prejudice ; an ill-turn. 

" Which would be of no disservice to a {lerson in 
health." — Bp. Horns : Works, vol. v. ; Self-Denial, di*. 1. 

* dis ser'-viepe-a ble, a. [Pref. dis, and 
Eng. serviceable (q.v.),] Nut serviceable, in- 
jurious, hurtful, detrimental, prejudicial. 

M . , . render me dissertdceable In the employment." 
Hall: Contempt. ; voL 1, The Good Steward. 

* dis ser -vi9e~a-ble ness, 5. [Eng. dis- 
serviceable ; -ness*] The quality of being dis- 
serviceable or prejudicial ; hurtful ness. 

” All action being for aome end, and not tlie end 
Itself, its aptness to be commanded or forbidden, must 
be fouuded upon Its servieeablenesa or disserviceabU- 
ness to some end." — X orris. 

* dis~ser-vi9e-a-bly, adv. [Eng. disscr- 
viceab(le); dy.) in a hurtful, injurious, or 
prejudicial manner ; not serviceably. 

“I did nothing disurrrieeably to t yonr majesty, or 
the duke ."— Hacket ; Life of Abp. Williams , pL ii., p. 17. 

* dis-serv'-irig, pr. par., a., «t s. [Disservx.] 

A & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As snbst. ; The set or state of being dis- 
serviceable. 

*dis-sete, a. [Lat. dissetus = scattered, pa. 
par. of di-ssero = to sow or scatter abroad : 
dis = away, apart, and sero = to sow.] Scat- 
tered, dispersed. 

” Wander ol wales they do from place to place, disxete 
farm and wide asunder, without house and home." — 
P. Holland : Ammianus Marcctlintu <1609J. 

* dis- set-tie, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. settle 
(q.v.). j To unsettle, to uofix, to disturb. 

" Not to shake or dissertle anything thereby.”— Cutl- 
t corth : Intell. Syttem^ p. 721. 

* dis set'-tle ment, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
settlement (q.v.).] The act of unsettling or 
disturbing ; the state of being unsettled. 

"A di&fttlemcnt of the whole birthright of Eng- 
land ." — Marvell • Works, i. 515. 

dis sev -er, * de sev er, v.t. k i. [O. Ft. 

dissevrer, desevrer ; ltal. disseperare, from l.at. 
dis = away, apart, and separo = to separate.] 
A Transit he : 

]. To part, to separate, to divide into parts, 
to disunite, to sunder, 

" Dissevering with my knife 
A waxen cake" 

Coteper : Homer's Odyssey, bk. xlL 

2. To separate, to cut away. 

*’I am . . . dcscuercd fro tliy syght.” 

Early Eng. Attit Poems; Patience. 314. 


3. To break up, to disintegrate, to dissolve. 

* B. Intransitive : 

1, To part, to separate. 

” So that 1 sbulde not dissever 

Ero lor, in whom U all my llghL" 

Guuer, LL 91. 

2. To braoch off ; to go In ditlereut direc- 
tions. 

" Like river brunches, far and wide. 

Dissevering a* they ruu." 

Hrrmutu Meeting of the HrotKrrx 

* dis se\r~er an9e, a. [O. Fr. dcsscverancc. 

dessevrance.) The act of dissevering or sepa- 
rating ; separation ; a division, a space. 

*’ Retwenc the which'wo* ineone duseuerunos 
From every browe, to *how a dlatauce.'' 

Chaucer ; Court of Love 

* dis scv-er-a -tlon, s. [O. Fr. drs&vreison, 
from l^it. dis = away, apart, and separation a 
separation.] The act of dissevering or sepa- 
rating ; disseverance. 

dfs-sev ered, pa. ;«r. or a. [Dissever.] 

dis sev-er-mg, pr. j>ar.,a , & s. [Dissever.] 

A . A B. As pr. par. <& jnirticip. adj, : (bee 
tlie verb). 

C. As snbst. : The act of severing, sepa- 
rating, dividing, or disuniting. 

"The dissevering of fleet* hath been the overthrow 
of many action*."— Baleigh : Hut. of the World. 

dis sev- cr ment, i. [Eng. dissever; -r itcnf.] 
The act of dissevering, dividing, or disooiting. 

” The disseverment of bone and vein."— -C. Bronte . 
Jane Eyre, ch. xxviL 

* dis shad ow, v.f. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
shadow (q.v.).] To free or clear from shadow 
or shade, or anything which darkens or blinds. 

’■ Boon ns he oirain disshadowed la" 

G. Fletcher ; Christ's Victory and TrwmpK 

* dis sheath, v.t & i. [Pref. dis, and Kng. 
sheath tq.v.j.j 

A Traits . : To draw out of a sheath ; to 
unsheath. 

B. Intrans. * To fall or drop out of the 
sheath. 

"Hi* sword dissheathing pierced bla own thi^b.”— 
Raleigh : Hist, qf the World, bk. iiL, ch. iv., } X. 

* dis Ship’, v.t. (Pref. dis, and Eng. ship 
(q.v.).J To remove from a ship, to unship. 

The captainc shal from time to time dxsship any 
artificer . , . out of the Primrose into any of the other 
three ships."— Hackluyt: Voyages, LW. 

* dis Shiv -er, v.t. & i. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 

shiver (q.v ).J 

A Trans. ; To shiver or break in pieces. 

B, Intrans. : To become shivered or broken 
in pieces. 

“ And ableldes disshyuering cracks.* 

11>6A « : Eng. Poetrie. p. So. ( Iksr^rs. i 

* dis -Shiv Hired, a. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
shivered (q.v.).] Shivered in pieces. 

” Disshivere d epeareo, and shield* ytome in twmlii*." 

Spmeer : P. <1. IV. i fl. 

* dis shroud', * dis shrewd', v.t. [Pref. 
dis, and Eng. shroud (q.v.).] To make open, 
plain, or manifest. (jStanihnrsi.) 

* dis Sld-en9e, s. [Lat. dissidentia. from 
dissidens, pr. par. of dissideo = to disagree.) 
A disagreement, discord, or dissent. 

dis si dent, a. <fc s. [Lat. dissidens, pr. par. 
of dtssu&o = to sit apart, to disagree : dis = 
away, apart, and sedeo — to sit.] 

* A As adjective : 

1. Disagreeing ; not in agreement or accord, 
discordant. 

" As our life and manner* be dissident from theiro." 
—Robinson : Tr. of Mores Utopia (1551), ch. ix. 

2. Dissenting ; specially dissenting from an 
established church. 

" Dissident priests also give enough."— Carlyle. 

B. As substantive : 

I. Gen. : One who disagrees or dissents in 
opinion or views : one who dissents from or 
opposes any motion. 

” If * few dissidents managed to get in they were 
shouted down or expelled by main force."— Daily Tele- 
graph, Oct. 12, 1882. 

II. Specifically: 

1. Religion: One who dissents from an estab- 
lished church ; a disseoter. 

2. Hist. : A Lntherao, Calvinist, or member 
of the Greek Church in Poland, who. under 
the old elective monarchy, was allowed the 
free exercise of his faith. 

" The diet apj>eared to treat the complaint* of the 
dissident e with great moderation.”— 0 uthrie : Poland. 
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* dis Sight' ( gh sileot), s. fVref. dis, and Eng. 
sight (q.v.).) Anything annoying or unpleasant 
to the sight ; an eyesore. 

" Bruinuirll . . . the king of elegance was buniKhed 
even the table d'hOte because he wua a distighl alul an 
annoyance ." — The Theologian (1846), it, 268. 

* dis-sil'-i-en9e, s. [Lat. dissiliens, pr. par. 
of dissilio = to leap apart or asunder : dis = 
away, apart, and salio = to leap.] The aet of 
leapiog or starting asunder. 

dlS-sU’-l-ent, a. [Lat. di$ 3 ilicns, pr. par. of 
dissilio. ] 

Bot. : Starting asunder; bursting asunder; 
parting with violence. 

" In the case of many Euphorblnme. as 1/ttra crepi- 
tans. the cocci aeparate with £reat force and elasticity, 
the cells being called diisilient."— Balfour : Botany, 
i 533. 

* dis sil-l’-tion, s. [Lat. dissilio = to leap 
or start asunder.] The act of starting, spring- 
ing, or bursting asunder or apart. 

"The dluilition of that air was great '*— Bogle : 
Works, L 92. 

* dissil-labe, «. & a. [Dissyllade.] 

diS-Sim-l-lar, a. [Fr. dissimilaire.] Not 
similar or alike ; unlike in any way ; hetero- 
geneous, discordant, opposed. [Similah.] 

" Oor imaginations paint souls and angels In as dis- 
similar a resemblance."— Glanvill: Scepsis Scientifica, 
ch. vii. 

dis sim-I l&r'-l-ty, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
similarity (q.v.).] The quality of being dis- 
similar or unlike ; unlikeness, dissimilitude. 

" We mlgbt account even for a greater dissimilarity." 
—Sir IV. Jones : On the Chinese, dia 7. 

dis sim' 4 -lar-iy, culv. (Eng. dissimilar; 
-ly.] In a dissimilar manner. 

** With verdant shrubs dissimilarly gay." 

Smart : The Hop-Garden, hk. L 

dis sim'-i-late, v l. [Mod. Lat. dissimilatus, 
pa. par. of dissimilo = to make unlike.] To 
cause to differ (said of phonetic sounds). 

* dis-sim l-la'-tion, s. [Lat. dissimilatio , 
from dissimilis = unlike.) (For definition see 
extract.) 

" The converse of the processes just considered is 
dissimilation, hy which two identical sounds are made 
unlike, or two similar sounds are made to diverge.' — 
H. Sweet, In Trans. PhiloU Soc. (1873-*). p. *73. 

* dis-sim'-i-le, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. simile 
(q.v.).] Compariaon or illustration by con- 
traries. 

dis sim-H'-i-tude, s. [Lat. dissimilitudo : 
dis — away, apart, and siviilitudo = likeness ; 
similis = like.] 

1 . Ord. hang. : Unlikeneas, dissimilarity ; a 
want or absence of similarity or resemblance. 

"The dissimilitude between the Divinity and 
im ages." — StUlingfleet. 

2 . Rhet. : A dissimile ; a comparison by con- 
traries. 

* dis slm'-u-late, a. [Lat. dissimulatus, pa. 
par. of d issimulo = to dissemble.] Dissem- 
bling, disguised. 

" Under smiling she wae dissimulate.'' 

Chancer : Test, of Creseide. 

dls sim’-U-late, v.t. [Dissimulate, a.) To 
dissemble* to conceal, to disguise. 

" Public feeling required the meagreneaa of nature 
to be dissimulated hy tall barricades of frizzed curia 
and bowa" — G. Bitot : Middlemarch, ch. 111. 

t dls-sim'-u-la-ter, * dis sim-u-la-tor, 

s. [Lat. dissimulator.] A dissembler. 

" Dissimulator m I was to others "—Lytton : Pelham, 
eh. lxviL (Davie*.) 

dis Simula -tlon, s. [Lat. dissimulate, 
from dissimulatus, pa. par. of dissimulo — to 
dissemble (q.v.); Fr. dissimulation; Sp. di- 
si mvlacian ; Port, dissimulagao ; Ital. dissimu- 
lations.] The act of dissembling ; a disguising 
or biding under a false appearance ; falae pre- 
tension, hypocrisy. 

"Simulation is a pretence of what 1» not, *nd dis 
simulation a concealment of what la.” — Tatter, No. 21 A 

* dis sim'-ule, * dis-slm-I-len, * dis- 
slm-u-len, * dis sym-ole, * dis sym- 

yl, v.t. & i. [Fr. dissimuler ; Port, dissimu- 
tar ; Sp. disimular ; Ital, dissimulare, from 
Lat. dispfmiiio.] 

A, Trans. : To dissemble, to bide under a 
false appearance. 

"To the Intent he would not discomfort his friend 
Titus, [he] dltsimuled his heaviness ."— Sir T. Klyot : 
Govemaur, 12*. 

B. Intransitive : 

1 . To dissemble. 


2 . To pretend, to feign. 

"Wherefiir Saul dissymylide to go out." — WyctyTe : 

1 King* xxilL 13. I Purvey . ) 

* dis sim n ler, * dis sim i lour, * dis 
sun u-lour, s. [Lat. dissimulator, from 
dissimulatus, pa. par. of dissimulo; Ital. dis- 
simulutore; Sp. disimutudor ; Port, dissiniu- 
Iadov.] A dissembler. 

" O falfi disrimulour, O Greke Slnou." 

Chaucer: C. T., 16,71*. 

*dis sim u ling, * dis sim i lyng/ dis 
sim u iyiige, dys sym y-lyngo, pr. 

2 Xtr.. a., k s. [Dissimule.J 

A. & B. As ;>r. par. <£ particip. adj . : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of dissembling ; dis- 
simulation. 

"Thyuges . . . whiclie I ahal with ditsimulynge 
amende." Chaucer: TroUus, v. 1,625. 

* dis sip a ble, a. [Lat. dissipabilis, from 
dissipo — ‘to dissipate.] Capable of being 
easily dissipated, scattered, or dispersed. 

"They render the aliment both 1 cm dissipable and 
more separable ."— Bacon : Hist. Life £ Death. 

* dis-si p&nd mg, a. [Lat. dissipans, pr. 
par. of dissijio - to scatter, to waste.] Dis- 
sipated, profligate, spendthrift. 

"Young Noy. toe tllssipnnding So y, is killed In 
France."— Letter to Wentworth, April 6, 1636. (A arcs.) 

dis'-si-pate, v.t. & i. [Lat. d issipat ns, pa. 
par. of dissipo = to scatter, to disperse, from 
Lat. dis — away, apart, and * supo = to throw 
(Cf. Eng. surep) ; Fr. dissiper; Sp. disijiar ; 
Port, dissiper; Ital. dissipure.] 

A. Transitive : 

I. Literally: 

1 . To scatter, to disperse, to drive in dif- 
ferent directions. 

" With keen hunger bold. 
Springs o’er the fence, and dhtsipates the fold." 

Pope : Homer's Odyssey, vi. 169, 160. 

2 . To scatter, to cause to spread and dis- 
appear. 

II. Figuratively : 

1, To scatter, to disperse, to cause to dis- 
appear. 

" The more clear light of the gospel dissipated those 
foggy mists of errour."— Selden : Motet to Draytons 
Polyalbion, song x. 

2 . To squander, to spend lavishly or waste- 
folly : to waste, to consume. 

"The vast wealth which was left him was in three 
years dissipated."— Burnet : Hist, of the Reformation 
(an. 1609). 

* 3 . To spend uselessly or wastefully. 

,r To dissipate their days in quest of Joy." 

.4 rmstrong. 

* 4 . To weaken, to waste by application to 
too many subjects. 

"The extreme tendency of civilization Is to dissi- 
pate all intellectual energy ."—Hazlitt. 

* 5 . To neutralize, to counteract. 

"It ie covered with skin and hair, to qnench and 
dissipate the force of any stroke and retard the edge 
of any weapon."— Bay. 

B. Intransitive : 

1 . Lit. : To scatter, to disperse, to waste or 
vanish away. 

2 . Fig. : To be dissipated, dissolute, extrava- 
gant, or wasteful ; to indulge in dissipation 
or extravagance. 

dis-sl-par ted, pa. par. & a. [Dissipate.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

I. Lit. : Scattered, dispersed, caused to 
vanish or waste away. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Given to dissipation, extravagance, or 
excess ; dissolute, devoted to pleasure. 

2 . Spent in dissipation. 

"Thu* dissipated wo* hla life, and thua casual bis 
gubsiatenco ." — Johnson : Lives of the Poets; Savage. 

dls'-st-p a- ting, Jir. par., a., k s. [Dissi- 
pate.] 

A, k B. As pr. par. A particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of scattering, dispers- 
ing, or squandering ; dissipation. 

dis-si-pa'-tion, s. [Lat.. dissipatio, from dis- 
sipafus, pr. par. of dissipo ; Fr. dissipation ; 
Sp. disipacion ; Ital. dissipations. J 
I. Ordinary Language : 

1 . Literally : 

( 1 ) The act or process of dissipating, scatter- 
ing, or dispersing abroad. 


"Scatterings and disripneioiu of Tuition*.' — Joys : 
Krpon. of Daniel, ch. xil. 

(2) The state of being seatteied or dispersed. 

" Foul dissipation followed and forced rout." 

M,Uon /'. L.. vl. 698. 

2 . Figuratively : 

( 1 ) The act or process of scattering, dis- 
persing, or driving away. 

( 2 ) The act of wasting or squandering ; 
wasteful consumption. 

" In the dissipation of the large fortunes."— Priestley . 
On History, lect, ill. 

' (:t) Anything which distracts the mind oi 
attention. 

" 1 have begun tw o or three letters to you by snatches, 
and l<een j>revented from finishing them by a thousand 
avocations and dissipations." — Swift. 

( 4 ) Excessive indulgence in luxury, extrava- 
gance, and vice ; dissolute or vicious mode of 
living. 

" To spoil him Is a tusk 
That bids defiance to the united |>owere 
Of fashion, dissipation . taverns, stews " 

Cowper: 7 ask, li. 768-70. 

II. Physics: The insensible lose or waste of 
the minute parts of a body which fly off', hy 
which means the body is diminished or con- 
sumed. 

* dis- site, a. [Lat. dis$itu 3 - remote : dis 
away, apart, and situs — placed.] Removed, 
distant. 

" BrltaLne far dissiu- from this world of our*."— 

Holland: Camden, p. *6. 

* dis slAn -der, v. k s. [DiscLANOEn.] 

* dis sd-91-a-bil -l-ty (or 91 as shl), s. [Pref. 

dis, and Eng. sociability (q.v.).] A waut of 
sociability ; unsociability. 

"This dissoclability, this dogmatizing, cruel, enslav- 
ing principle, is that which makes popery so very 
dreadful.' — Dr. Brett : Friendly Call to the Roman 
Catholics in Ireland (1767), p. 12- 

*dis-sd' 91-a-ble (or 91 as shi), a. [Lat. 

dissociabilis : dis — away, apart, and social) ills 
= uniting easily, sociable ; socius = a com- 
panion.] 

\. Not agreeing or aceordiog well ; discor- 
dant, incongruous. 

" They came In two and two, though matched in th* 
most dissociable manner." — Spectator. 

2 . Unsociable ; not to be brought to good 
fellowship ; unsuitable to or destroying social 
relations. 

" Dissociable society, as Languls terms It."— Burton : 
Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 650 . 

* dis 36-91 al (or 9! as shl), a. [Lat. dis- 
soctafts.] Unsociable, uarrow-miuded, aeltiah, 
unsuited for society. 

"A dissocial man ? Dissocial enough ."—CarlyU: 
French Revolution, pt. itL, bk. vii., cb. u. 

* dis so -9t-al-i2e (or 91 as shi), v.t. [Eng. 
dissocial ; -ize.] To make unsocial or un- 
sociable ; to disunite. 

4 dis-so ~9i-ate (or 91 as shi), a. [Lat. dis- 
sociatus, pa. par. of dissocio = to break up a 
friendship : dis = away, apart, and socius = a 
companion.) Separated, dissevered, disunited. 

“ Whom I will not sufl're to be dissociate or di*- 
senered from me."— Udal : John xiv. 

* dis so -91-ate (or 91 as shi), v.t. [Disso- 
ciate, a.] To separate, to disunite, to part. 

"To consoclate men by art . . . that are naturally 
distociated." — Cud worth : Jntell. System, p. 893. 

* dis so -9i-at-ed (or 91 as shl), pa. par. or 
a. [Dissociate, i».] 

dis-sd'-9l-at -Ihg (or 91 as shi), pr. par., a., 

k s. [Dissociate, r.) 

A. k B. As pr. par. A particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of separating, dis- 
uniting, or parting ; dissociation. 

dis-so 91-a -tion (or 91 aa shi), s. [Lat. 

dissociatio , from dissociutus, pa. par. of dissocio.] 
1 Ord. Lang. : The act of disuniting, separat- 
ing. or parting ; the state of being disunited or 
broken up into parts. 

" A» a consequence of the perfect action of dissocia- 
tion In the lower layers."— Transit of >'en?u, In Timet, 
April 20. 1875. 

2 . Chcm. : The partial decomposition of 
chemical compounds by the action of heat. 
( Rossiter .) 

dis sSl-u-bir-I-tjf, s. [Eng. dissoluble ; - Uy .] 
The quality of being dissoluble ; capability of 
being dissolved ; liability to dissolution. 


" 80 wele dissimulen he coudeu" 

Chaucer : TroUus, lii 885 
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dissoluble— dissolvent 


Bodies acorn to have an intrinsic principle l, t alter- 
atlon or corruption from the dissolubility of t)u-ir 
parta and tins cualitiou of several particle* endued 
with contrary and destructive qualities each to other 
— Halo ; Origin <4 Mankind, p. S-L 

dis sol' u-ble, a. [Lat. dissolubilis, from 
dissolutu% pa. par. of dissolvo ; Fr. dissoluble; 
ltal. dissolubile ; Sp. disoluble.] 

Capable of being dissolved, or of having 
Its parts disunited by beat or moisture. 

"Salt and sugar, which are easily dissoluble In water.' 
—Browne : Vulgar Errours, bit. li., ch. t 

2. That may be disunited, or separated into 
parts. ( Tennyson : Lucretius.) 

* 3. Liable to dissolution. 

•• Making the soul compounded, and dissoluble- 
and per iabable."— Search : Light of Mature, pt. li.* 
oh. vi. 

dis-sSl'-u-blc ness, s. [Eng. dissoluble; 
-ness.) The quidity of being dissoluble ; dis- 
aolubility. 

"It acquired at once . . . dissolublemess In aqua 
fort Is. '—Hoyle Works. 11L 87. 

dfe-sol ute, * dys-sol-ute, a. [Lat. dis- 
solutus, pa. par. of dissolvo = to loosen, to dis- 
solve ; Fr. dissolu; Ifcal. & Fort, dissoluto; 
Sp. disoluto,] [Dissolve.] 

* 1, Lit. : Ungirt; with liis armour, <Jrc., 
loosened. 

•• Who him disarmed, dissolute. diamaitL 
Vuwores surprised.* Spenser : P. <2 . I. vlL 6L 

IL Figuratively : 

1. Given to dissipation, excess, and vice; 
dissipated, vicious, loose ia couduct and 
morals ; debauched, licentious. 

"That brilliant and disso’ufe society of which he 
had been one of the iuo«t brilliant and most dissolute 
members." — Macaulay : Hilt. Eng., ch. lit 

2. Spent in or given up to dissipation ; 
Characterized by dissipation. 

“ Put from his places for tho dissolute life he led."— 
Strype : Life of Grindall (an. 157 "X 

• dis'-sol-ut-ed, a. [Lat. dissolutus.] Loose, 
dishevelled. 

M Ungirt, untrimm'd. with dissolu ted hair.* 

Smart : Temple of Outness. 

dis -sol-ute-ly, *dis sol ut&lye, * dys- 
sol-utc-ly, (tdv. [Eng. dissolute; -ly.] 

* 1. Freely ; without restraint or hindrance. 

“Then were the prisons dissolutely freed." 

Drayton : Barons' Ifar*. hk. lv. 

* 2. Rashly, recklessly. 

"The posterity . . . tooke It for a wonder, y» ho 
durst go so dissolutdye aurouges tboee tiacions.”— 
Bread* : Quintus Curtius. fol 2»j. 

3. In a dissolute, dissipated, or licentious 
manner. 

"The queen’s subjects lived dissolutely."— Strype. : 
Life of Parker (an. 1363). 

dis -sol-ute-ness, 5. [Eng. dissolute; -ness.) 
License or looseness of manners or morals ; 
dissipation, indulgence to excess in pleasure 
or vice ; dissolute conduct or manners. 

"But though there was little splendour there was 
muchdi«oZufen «*."— Macaulay ; Hut. Eng., cli. xv. 

dis sol-u’-tion, *dis ol u ci on, * dis- 
eol-u-ci-on, v. [Lat. tftssohifio, from disso- 
lute, pa. par. of dUssolvo = to loosen, to dis- 
solve ; Fr. dissolution ; Sp. disoZticion; Port. 
disselugdo ; ltal. dissoZurion*.] [Dissolve.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The actnf loosing, liberating, orsettingfree. 

"The dltolucion and seueraunce of thesoule fro tho 
body ."— titr T. More : Workex, p. 77. 

2. The act or process of dissolving, liquefy- 
ing, or changing from a solid body to a fluid 
atate by heat or moisture ; liquefaction, melt- 
ing, dissolving. 

3. The shite of becoming dissolved or melt- 
ing away ; liquefaction . 

" I am as suhject to heat aa butter ; a man of con. 
tinual dissolution and thaw ."—Shakesp. : Merry Wires 
<4 Windsor, ia 5. 

4. The state of being dissolved, liquefied, or 
melted. 

* 5. The substaace formed hy the dissolving 
of any body in a menstruum ; a solution. 

"Weigh iron and aqua fortia severally; then dis- 
solve the irou in the aqua fortia, and weigh the disso- 
lution."— Bacon. 

6. The destruction of any body by the 
separation of its parts. 

"Tho elements were at perfect union In his body; 
and their contrary qualities served not for the dissolu- 
tion of the compound, hut the variety of the compo- 
sure."— South. 

7. Destruction ; a breaking*up or ruio of 
anything compacted. 

" To such a dissolution that monarchy was peculiarly 
llahK "— Mticaulay : ELst. Eng., ch. xxlii 


8. The separation or breaking up of the 
parts of a bodv, animal or vegetable, by 
natural decomposition ; decomposition. 

9. The resolution of the human body into 
its constituent clement* ; death; the separa- 
tion of tho soul from the bod>. 

" Death, which Is tho dissolution of the body.”— 
Clarke: Sermons, vol. 1., s*r. 78. 

10. The loosening, breaking, or dissolving 
of any bond or tics. 

" /Hsiolutions of ancient amities." — Shakesp. : Lear, 

1.4 

11. The end, destruction, or breaking up. 

" Not so nmol) a dissolution of this present life, aa & 
change ol IV'—JlaU: Contempt ; Of our Latter End 

12. '1 he act of breaking up, dissolving, or dis- 
missing of a meeting, assembly, or body of men. 

"That tremendous reflux of public feeling which 
had followed the dissolution of the Oxford Parliament.” 
— Macaulay But. Eng., ch. xL 

13. The dissolving or breaking up of a 
partnership, company, <kc. 

"To provide for the dissolution of tho oompauies." 
— Daily Telegraph, Nov. 27. 1882. 

• 11. Dissoluteness; looseness of manners 
or morals ; dissipation. 

*■ Yove to un thrift and dissolution .* 

Lydgrite : Minor Poems, p. 247. 

II. Technically : 

1. I linn. : The resolution of any hody into 
the smallest parts by chemical agency. 

2. Med. : Dissolution of the blood. That 
atate of the blood in which it does uot readily 
coagulate on cooling, when removed from the 
body, as in malignant fevers. 

3. Polit. : The act of dissolving or putting 
an end to the existence of a parliament. It 
differs from a prorogation, wlacli is the con- 
tinuance of a parliament from one session to 
aoother, and from an atijoumment, which ia 
its continuance from one day to another. A 
dissolution is the civil death of a parliament ; 
and this may be effected in three ways : (1) By 
the will of the Sovereign. (2) By the demise 
of the crown. This dissolution formerly hap- 
pened immediately upon the death of the 
reigning sovereign, but it being found incon- 
venient to call together a new' parliament 
immediately on the inauguration of the suc- 
cessor, and dangers being apprehended from 
having no parliament in being in cases of a 
disputed succession, it is provided by several 
statutes that the jiarliament in being shall 
continue for six months after the death of 
any sovereign, unless aooner prorogued or 
dissolved by the successor. (3) A parliament 
may be dissolved or expire by length of time. 
The English constitution provides that parlia- 
ment must expire, or die a natural death, at 
the end of every seventh year, if not sooner 
dissolved by the royal prerogative. In tin* 
United States the term dissolution does nut 
apply to Congress. The term of the House ol 
Representatives expires at the eud of two 
years, but the House cannot be dissolved. The 
Senate is virtually a continuous body, since 
only one-third of it can expire at any oue 
time. [Parliament.] 

* dis sol-ft-tlve, a. [Lat. dissolut(us\ and 
Eng. suff. -ire.] Having the power or pro- 
perty of dissolving; dissolvent, dissolving. 

" The air might promote the dissoluti ve action ol the 
menstruum."— Doyle : Works, v. 600. 

dis-solv-a-bil -l-ty, s. [Eng. dissolvable; 

- ity .] The quality of being dissolvable ; dis- 
solubility. 

dls-solv'-a ble. * dissolv-i-ble, a. [Eng. 
dissolv(e); • able .] That may or can be dis- 
solved ; capable of or liable to dissolution or 
liquefaction ; dissoluble. 

" Such things ns are not dissolvable hy the moisture 
of the tongue, act not upon the taste.”— Sewton. 

* dis-fdlv a-ble ness, s. [Eng. dissolvable ; 
-?tess.] The quality of being dissolvable ; dis- 
solubility. 

dia -Rol've, v.t. & i. [Lat. dissolvo = to loosed, 
to dissolve : dis = away, apart, and solve — to 
loose; Sp. di solver ; Port, dissolver; ltal. dis- 
solves; O Fr. dissoldre, dissouldre; Fr. dis- 
soudn .] [Solve.] 

A. Transitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To convert from a solid to a liquid state 
by means of heat or moisture ; to destroy the 
form of anything hy disuniting the parts with 
heat or moisture ; to melt, to liquefy. 

"If ye wole dissolue the fold to water." — 5oot of 
Quinfe Essence, p. 9. 


2. To break up or separate into parts ; to 
put an eud to by destroying the union of the 
put ts. 

" fcl whom Iteuenes bneunynge scholeo bo dissolusdf 
— \Y yet iff* 2 Pet ill. 

3. To dissipate, to cause to disappear. 

" And yet April, with ld» pleasant showers 

Dissolweth y* snow and bruigfcth forth his tlowtn. 

Chaucer: A Hal ads. 


4. To destroy or break a bund or tie. 

"This bond is cfw*&lry<i botbo In 111 wnd ofILs"— 
Wyclifs . Select Works, iiu 163. 

5. To separate or disunite persons united 
by any boud ; to destroy or break union 
betweeu. 

"Their confederacy being dissolved, they were In no 
condition to Invade her?' — BoUngi/toks : Mute of 
Eurajte, lect. vlil. 

G. To dispense, dismiss, or put an end to a 
meetiug or assembly of any body met together 
for consultation or deliberation. 

" The kings, without delay, 

Dissolve the council, nnd tbrlr chief obey. 

Pope : Horners Ili id, li- 107, 108. 

• 7, To clear, to explain, to solve, to re- 
aolve. 

" And I have heard of thee, that thou const make 
interpretations and dissolve doubts ." — Daniel v. 10. 

• 8. To destroy or break tbe i>ower of ; to 
counteract, to neutralise, to foil, to defeat. 

" Highly It concerns his g!< ry now 
To frustrate and dDvAve the wagick spella 

M%Uon : Samson Agonist es, 1,148. 1,148. 


* 9. To w aste, to squander, to consume 
wastefully. 

10. To destroy by wasting or consuming 
away ; to wear away. 

" Swift, speedy Time, feathered with flying hour*. 
Dissolves tho beauty of tho fairest brow 

Daniel, eon. M. 


11. To kill; to cause or produce dissolu* 
tiou in. 

"A shortness of breath which dissolved biui in^tho 
space of twelve hours . 1 — r 
WiUUims, 1L 227. {Davies.) 


II. Technically : 

1. Chcm. : To reduce a body to its smallest 
parts, or into very mi o ute parts, by a dis- 
solvent or menstruum ; to separate the parts 
of a solid body, and cause them to mix with a 
fluid. 

2 Polit. : To pat an end to the existence of; 
to order a dissolution of. 

"And now appeared a proclamation dissolving the 
Parliament ." — Macaulay : H.st. £ug , eh. xv, 

3. Imw : To rescind, to annul, to cancel. 

“Their lordships dissolved the injunction, without 
costs.'— Daily Telegraph, Dec. 2L 1862. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To become dissolved* melted, or liquefied; 
to melt. 

" As wax dissolves, and Ice begins to run 
An d trickle into drop* before the sun. 

So melts tbe youth, and languishes away." 

Addison : Ovid ; Story of Sarcissus. 108-10. 


2. To fall to pieces ; to become broken by 
the disunion of its parts. 

“ The great globe Itself, 

Yea. all which it inherit, shall diwofte 

Shaktsp. : Tempest, lv- L 


3. To be resolved into its natural elements ; 
to decompose. 

*’ The perfitt forme, that God hath geuen to other man- 
or other beast, dissolve it shall to earth where it 
began." Surrey : Ecclesiastes, ch. iii. 


* 4. To lose physical strength ; to faint, to 
give way. 

" If there be more, more woeful, hold it In ; 

For I am almost ready to dissolve. 

Hearing of this." shakesp. : Lear, v. & 

5. To be affected mentally; to become 


languid or powerless. 

** Till all dissolving in the trance we lay. 

And in tumultuous raptures died away. 

Pope : Sappho to Phaon, EL 64 


• 6. To fall away ; to lose power. 

“ The charm dissolves apace.” 

Shake rp : Tempest, v. L 

7. To dismiss or break op a meeting or 
assembly; to order or cause the dissolution 
of any body met for consultation or delibera- 
tion. 

“William had chosen a fortunate moment for dis- 
solving."— Macuulay : Hist. Eng., ch. rxi. 

8. To be dismissed or dissolved ; to break 
np, to disperse. 

“ The Stygian oonncil thus dissolved, and forth 
In order came the grand Infernal Peers.” 

Milton: P. L„ IL 60 *. 


di^olv ed, pa. par. or a. [Dissolve.] 


di§-§ ol'-vent, a. & s. [Lat. dissolvent, pr. par. 
of dissolvo = to loosen, to dissolve.) 

A. : Having the power or property 

of dissolving or melting. 


CEt©, at, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot* 
or, wore, W9II, work, whd, sdn; mate, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. 00, ce = e ; ey = a. qu = kw« 
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. swallowed Into the stomach, where, being 
mingled with daxulvcttt juices It Is concocted, mnccr- 
a ted, and reduced Into a chyle. Day: On the Creation, 
pt. 1. 

B» As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. Lit. : Anything which lias the power or 
property of dissolving or converting a solid 
body into a flu 1, or of separating the parts of 
a solid substance, so that they shall mix witli 
a liquid 

“Spittle Is a great dittolvent. and there Is « great 
quantity uf It m the stomach, being swallowed cou- 
■Uutly. — Arbuthnot. 

* 2. Fig. : Anything which dissolves or 
breaks up. 

“ The secret treaty ot December acted as aa Imme- 
diate dissolvent to the truce."— Motley, 

II. Technically : 

1. Chem. : A menstruum or solveut. 

2. Med. : Amedieine or preparation intended 
to dissolve or disperse concretions in the 
body, ss calculi, tubercles, &c. 

dis-sol'-vcr, s. [Eng. dissolve); -er.] 

1. That which has the power of dissolving ; 
a dissolvent. 

“Hot mineral watera are the best dissolvers ot 
phlegm."— A rbidhnot. 

2. One who or that which dissolves, dis- 
perses, or destroys. 

•' Thou kiud dissolver of ‘encroaching enre." 

V(way : Windsor Cattle. 

* dlf -f Slv'-i-ble, a. [Dissolvable.] 

4 I 15 §dlv-xng, pr. par., a., & 5 . [Dis- 
solve.] 

A. Aspr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Causing or suffering dissolution, melting, 
or liquefaction ; making or becoming liquid ; 
loosening, relaxing. 

" Their Joints they supple with dissolving olL" 
Pope : Hamer' t Iliad, x. 676. 

2. Breaking up, dismissing, dispersing, or 
vanishing. 

" Here, awful Newton, the distoMng clouds 

Form, fronting ou the sun. thy showery prism." 

Thomson : Spring, 208, £09. 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act or process of making liquid ; the 
atate of becoming liquid. 

2. The act of dismissing, breaking up, or 
dispersing. 

dissolving-views,?, pi. Pictures painted 
on glass slides, which can be made to gradu- 
ally change or ‘'dissolve" into another at 
pleasure by a peculiar arrangement of the 
magic - lantern or tlm ste reopt icon. Two 
njagic-lan terns may be placed side by side, 
so that each delivers its picture upon the 
same portion of tha screen. A shutter is so 
arranged that it may shut off the aperture of 
either, or allow the image from each to pass 
to the screen. By moving the shutter, the 
image from the exhibited picture is gradually 
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dimmed and that of the other as gradually 
develops. A change of pictures now being 
made in the darkened lantern, it is ready for 
the return motion of the shutter, whieh 
makes a similar ehange to that just described, 
ibis early method of "dissolving” views is 
still followed when oil lamps are employed, 
not when the lime-liglit is used, as now 
generally the case. The light in one lantern 
is simply turned oft while the other is turned 
on. and no meehanieal shutter is needed, 
'the gas-tap whieh thus manipulates the two 
lights is called a " dissolving-tap. '* In both 
cases the result is the same ; the pictures 
melt into each other till the first disappears 
and the second stands out sharply in its place. 


If Dissolving views are believed to have 
beeu first invented by Henry Langdon Cliilde, 
who died at an advanced age, in a.d. 1874. 

dis-so nan^o, s. [Fr. dissonance; Sp. diso- 
nanda ; Ital. di&sonanza; from Lnt. dissanan - 
tia , from dissonuns, pr. par. of dissatia ~ to 
differ or disagree in sound : dis = away, apart, 
and soito = to sound ; sonus = sound.] 

1. Ordinary iMnyuage: 

1. Lit. : A mixture of harsh, inharmonious 
sounds, enusing an unpleasant effect on the 
ear ; a discordant combination of aounds. 

•'The wonted roar was up amidst tho woods. 

And filled the air with barluroua dissonance* 

Milton : Comvt, 6-TJ, 650. 

2. Fig. : Disagreement ; want of accord or 
harmony. 

" The levity and dissonance ot later writere."— Speed : 
Hoary JV., bk. lx., ch. xlL. § la. 

IL Mus. : The same as Discord (q.v.). 

* dis-so-nan-^y, s. [Lat. dissonantia, from 
dissonans, pr. par. of dissano.) The quality of 
being dissonant ; dissonance, inconsistency. 

’He shall clearly see the ngltneas of sin, the ditto- 
nancy of it unto rtaaun."— Jer. Taylor : Contempt., 
hk. J., Ch. lx. 

dis'-so-nant, a. [Fr. & Sp. disonante : Ital. 
dissonante ; from Lat. dissonant, pr. par. of 

disSOHQ.] 

1. Harsh, discordant, inlmrinonious ; jarring 
or unpleasant to tbe ear. 

“The eager crowd. 

With clamour of voices distenant and loud." 

Longfellow : Theologian' t Tale. 

2. lnrongruou8, disagreeing, discordant, not 
in accord. 

" When we ioyne two propositions that are ditto- 
nant."— Wilson.’ Arte qf Logike, fo. 21. 

1 Generally followed by front, but to ia also 
occasionally used. 

** Their sound 

Little prevails or rather seems a tune 

Harsh, and of dusomr n( uioudfrom. liis complaint." 

J ItUon: Samton Agonist’ t, 600-62. 

*dis-son'ed, a. [Lat. dissono.] Dissonant. 

* dis-spir'-it, v.t. [Dispirit.) 

dis sua de (su as sw), *dis-swade, v.t. 

[Fr. dissnadcr ; bp . disuxxdir ; I tut. dissuatlere; 
from Lat. dissuaded, from dis = away, apart, 
and suadca = to persuade.) 

1. To endeavour by arguments to persuade 
a person not to do some act ; to advise or 
counsel against anything. 

“ Mr. Burchell, on the contrary, dissuaded her with 
great ardour.'' — Goldsmith : V tear of W akejielu. ch. xiiL 

2. To persuade a person not to do some act ; 
to divert from a purpose by argument. (With 
from before that which is counselled against.) 

"They would proliably have tried to dissuade their 
master from rejecting it ."— Macaulay : Hut. Hug., 
ch. XIX. 

* 3. To disapprove of ; not to recommend or 
advise ; to represent as unfit or improper. 

’’ War, therefore, open or concealed, alike 
My Voice dissuades.* Milton : P.L., 1&7, 188. 

dis-suad-ed (su as sw), pa. par. or cl 

[Dissuade.] 

dis-suad'-er (su aa sw), * di-swad-er, 
* dis-swad-cr, s. [Eug. dissuati(e); -cr.J 
Gue who dissuades. 

dis-suad'-ing (su as sw), pr. par , a., & s. 

[Dissuade.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£ particip . adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. AssifhsL ; The aet of advising or persuad- 
ing not to do any aet ; dissuasion. 

dis suasion (su aa sw>, * dis swa-sion, 

s. [I^at. dissuasio, from c/tsauostta, pa. par. of 
dissuadta ; Fr. dissuasion ; Sp. disuasion ; Ital. 
dissuasione.] 

1. The act of dissuading or turning from any 
purpose by argunu-uts or entreaties ; advice 
or counsel against any act or purpose; de- 
li ortation. 

" In apite of all the dittwasiont ot hia frlenda.’ — 
Doyle : Works, ii. 6. 

* 2. A dissuasive motive. 

dis-sua -sive isu as sw), * disswasive, 

a.&s. [Ital. dissuasivo ; bp .disuasiro; from 
Lat, dissuasvs , pa. par. of dissuculeo.] 

A. As odj. : Tending to dissuade or divert 
from nny purpose or aet ; deliortatory, dis- 
suading. 

“ The first branch of the division, the dissuasive*— 
Dp. Hall : Semvms. vol. i., aer 6. 


B. As subst. : Dchortalion ; an argument or 
reason employed to dissuade or divert a person 
from any purpose or act ; aiiylldng which 
dissuades or tends to dissuade from any act. 
“A hearty dissuasive from that practice." — Sharp ; 
Sermons, voL iv., R«r. 18. 

* dis-sua'-§ivo-ly (sn as bw), odv. [Eng. 
dissuasive ; -ly.] In a dissuasive manner; ao 
as to dissuade. 

* dis-sua§'-or-$r (su an sw), a. & s. [Low 

Lat. dissaasarius, from dtssuasus, pa. par. of 
dissnadco.] 

A. At adj. : Diasuaslve. 

B. As subst. : A dissuasive, a dissuasion. 

“ Thle virtuous aud reasonable person, however, haa 
lllduck iu all his diaruaion cs." — Jej}r> y. 

* dis-sun’-dcr, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
sunder (q.v.).] 

1. To sunder, to separate, to dissever. 

" So ditsundcring quite the brave slaine beast." 

Chapman : H inner t Iliad, hk- xvL 
2- To break up, to destroy. 

*• Who can thla strength di minder t " 

Mors : Song of the Soul, pt. J., bk. lit, f 2S. 

* dis - sun' - dered, pa. par. or adj. [Dis- 

SUNDER.] 

* dis siin'-der-ing, pr. par., a., & a. [Dia- 

SUNDER.J 

A. & B. Aspr. par. k particip. adj. : (See 
tlie verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of sundering, separat- 
ing, or dissevering. 

* diss'-u-ry, * diss -u-rie, s. [ Gr . ivaovpta 

{d usou ria ). J Strangury. 

“ When learned men could there nor then 
Deuiae to swaye the sturuile rage^ 

Nor yet the furie of my distune . ' 

T utter, c. cxiiL, at. 26. 

* dis^ sweet -en, v.t. [Pref. dis , and Eng. 
sweeten (q.v.).j To deprive of sweetness. 

•■ By excess the sweetest comforts will be dusweet 
ened. grow sour and UAtlisomc. *—Dp. i\ichardt>m : On 
the Old Test. UC55). p. 2ub. 

* dis-syl'-labe, * dis-sll'-labe, s. & a. 
[Dissyllable ] 

A. As subst. : A dissyllable. 

B. As adj. : Dissyllabic. 

“All verbea dltsyliubet.* — D. J ant on ; Eng. Orcirn^, 
ch. vO. 

dis-syl'-lab-ic, * dis-syV- lab-icli, a. 

[Fr. dissyUabique. j Consisting at two syllables 
only. 

“The accent la in treated to the first, aa In all nounct 
dUeyllabickf—B. Juiuon: Eng. Grammar. 

dis-syl-lab-i-fi-ca'-tion, s. [Eng. dis- 
syllubijy ; - atian .] The act of forumig into 

two syllables. 

dis-syl-lab'-i-fy, v.f. [Mill. Eng. dissyllobe 
= a dissyllable ; i connective, and Lat. fat io 
(pass.yio) = to make.] To make or form into 
two syllables. 

dis-syl'-la-blze, v.f. [Mid. Eng. dissyllobe 
= dissyllable, and Eng. stiff, -ice.] lo lonn 
into two syllables ; to dissyllabify. 

dis-syl'-Xa-ble, s. & a. [Fr. dissyllabe ~ (a.) 
dissyllabic, Is.) a dissyllable, from Lat. dis- 
syllabus; Gr. 6urvAAu/Sos (disullubos) ~ of two 
syllables: 6i = (dis) — twice, twofold, and 
cruAAa^n ( sullabe ) = a S) liable ; Ital. dissildbo . J 
[Syllaule.] 

A. As stdtst. : A word consisting of only two 
syllables. 

"Grahame being, on the ether aide of the Tweed, 
usually pronounced as a dissyllable." — .Scoff ; 

Don Uoderick. (Nute.( 

* B. As adj . : Dissyllabie. 

“Diversifietl hy dissyllable and trisyllable terming 
tluns." — Johnson ; Pref. to Shaketpere. 

‘dis-tdc -kle, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. tackle 
(q.v ).] To deprive of tackle, riggiDg, &c. 

“ Tossed their distackled fleet to the shore of Lihya.* 
Warner : Albion's England. Addit. to hk. 1L 

* di 3 -tac'-kled klcd aa keld), }a. far. or 

fi. [DlSTACKLE.] 

dis'-taff, * dise stafe, * dis-taf, * dis- 
tafe, * dys-taffe, $. [A.S. dislcef: * d, + or 
* disc. cogn. with Low Dut. dicsse = a bunch 
of flax on a distaff, and A.S. sterf = a staff.] 

1. Lit. : A cleft stick about three feet long, 
on which wool or carded cotton was wound in 
the ancient inode of spinning. The distaff 
was held under the left arm, and the fibres of 


boiL bo^; p 6 iit, j<^l; cat, 9ell, chorus, 9hin, ben<?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = t 
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cotton drawn from It wero twiated Kpirally 
by tli o forefinger and thumb of the right hand. 
The thread, as it waa 
hpun, waa wound on a 
reel which waa sus- 
pended from and re- 
volved with the thread 
during spinning. 

* 2. Fig. : Uaed as an 
emblem of the female 
aex ; a woman ; women 
collectively. 

“Iq my civil govern- 
ment «otne aay the crosier, 
eouiH nay the waa 

tew busy."— Bowel : Kvtjl. 

Tear:. 

Descent by distaff: 

Descent on the mother's 
or female side. 

* distaff day, * St. 

Distaff's day. A 

name. jocularly given to 
the day after Twelfth- 
day, because on that 
day the Chriatmaa fes- 
tivities came to an end, Italian peasantoikl, 
and oq the day follow’- with distaff 
Ing (January 7) the 

women used to return to their distaffs or 
daily occupation. It was also called Rock- 
day, rock io Mid. Eug. being = a distaff. 


Partly work and partly play. 

Ye must on St. Distaffs day. 

Herrick. ; Hesjrride*. 


distaff side, s. The mother's or female 
aide of a family or descent. 


dlstaff-thlstle, s. 

Ret. : Carthamus alatus. 


distaff woman, s. A apinner. 

** Yea, distaffacomen manage rusty hill* 

Agalnxt thy Beat ; both young and old rebel.* 

Shakesp. : Richard II., Hi. 2. 

■dIs-stalned,*di-staTned,*de stayned, 
di st eigne d, * de steinod, * di stayn 

©d, pa. par. or a. [Distain.] 

1. Lit. : Stained, discoloured. 

" Place on their head* that crown dlitalncd with gore. 
Which these dire hands from my slain lather tore." 

Pope: Ttitbai* of Statius, 113, 114. 

2. Fig. : Disgraced, sullied, defamed. 

" I live tfiatolnert. thou tindishonoured * 

Shakeip. : Comedy of Err or t. li. 2. 

• di stain, *de-stayne, *de-ste>in, 
* di stayne, * dis-tetgn, * dl stcyno, v.t. 
[O. Fr. desteindre, destnindre ; Fr. dfteiv.dre : 

O. Fr. des = Fr. de — Lat. dis = away, apart, 
and Icindrt — to stain, to tinge; Lat. tingo ; 
8p. desteiiir; Port. desri'n< 7 er.] [Stain, Ti no k.] 

L Lit. : To stain or tinge with any colour ; 
to discolour. 

” A purple stream of hlood 
Didains the surface of the silver flood." 

Pope : Homer’s Battle of the Progs and Mice, UL 47, 48. 
IL Figuratively : 

L To stain, to sully, to tarnish. 

” Hi* noble hlode never destayned waa “ 

Skelton : Death of Northumberland. 

2. To outdo ; to surpass io colour. 

“ Hyde ye youre beautes. Ysonde And Fleyne, 

My lady comith, that al this may disteyne." 

Chaucer: Legend of (food Women, ProL 255. 

3. To calm, atill, or pacify. 

• dls-ta'in-Ihg, pr. par., c., k ». [Dia- 
tXin.] 

A, A B. As pr. par. <£■ j>articip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of staining, discolour- 
ing, or tarnishing. 

dis' tal, a. [Formed from Lat. disto = to he 
distant, on a supposed analogy of central.) 

1. A nat. : Applied to the extremity of a 
bone, limb, or orgao furthest removed from 
the point of attachment or insertion ; situa- 
ted at the furthest point from the centre. 

" Momentary mechanic or electric excitation of the 
dUtat extremity of the divided sciatic nerve causes 
temporary contraction of all the glands of the hiod 
feet [of a frog], "—Academy. April 16, 1871. JX 229. 

2. Pof. : Applied to the extremity of an 
organ furthest removed from the point of 
attachment or insertion, 

3. Zool. : A p] died to the quickly growing 
end of the liydrosoma of a Hydrozonn ; the 
opposite or proximal extremity growing less 
rapidly, and being the end by which the 
organism is fixed, when attached at all. 

"The solid axis is aleo almost invariably prolonged 
beyond the opposite or distal end of the polypary aa a 
naked rod." — Nicholson : Paleontology, p. 84. 


dls -tal ljf, adv. [Eug. distal ; -ly] At or to- 
wards the diatal or furthest end ; at the ex- 
tremity. 

" JHttally the hunr and outer coudylar tuU-rusHies 
nre lUmott wanting Tran* A >ner. I’hUotoph. Soc, 
1)878), vot xilL. p. 203. 

dis’ tan9e, * des tance, * dcs tauncc, 
dis tuunce, dis tawns, * dys tans, 

* dys -tawns, s. [Fr. distance; Sp. & Port 
distanda ; Itul. distanza, from Lat. distantia, 
from distant, pr. par. of disto = to be apart or 
diatanl] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

L Of material objects: 

1. Literally: 

(1) The space, length, or interval between 
two objects, measured along the shortest 
line or course between them. 

“Gravity increases a« the Bqoarea of the distances 
decrease."— //*ricAW .' Agronomy (6th ed.). f 63L 

(2) The quality of being distant or remote ; 
remoteness. 

“‘TiB distance lends enchantment to the view." 

Campbell : Pleasure: of Hope, L 7. 

(3) In the same seuseaa li. 6. 

2. Figuratively (Of material bodies separa- 
ted by difference of opinion, feelings, tastes, d'C.): 

(1) A disagreement, a discussion, alienation. 
" W’hen the Emperour . . . saw' swiche a distauriee 

amonge the syaterea."— Oesta R<rman»rum {ed. Herr - 
ta^ej. p. 134. 

(2) Reapeet ; as shown in behaviour by not 
approachiog too close. 

*Tis hy respect and distance that authority is up- 
held, "—Atterbury. 

(3) Reserve ; coolness ; as shown in beha- 
viour by the avoiding of the society of any 
]>ersou. 

" All his distance was at once abandoned "—Lever : 
Dodd Family Abro'id, lxviii. 

II. Of immaterial things : 

1. Of time, <tc. : 

*(l) Space, length, or interval of time inter- 
vening between two events. 

“ I help my preface by » prescript, to tell that there 
la ten yeaxa distance betweeo one and the other."— 
Prior. 

(2) Remoteness in time, either past or 
future. 

*’ W e have as much assurance of these things, as 
things future and at a didance ore capable ot — 7il- 
lotson. 

(3) Remoteneas in succession, relation, or 
descent. 

2. Of ideas, <£c. : Ideal space or separation. 

“The qualities that affect our senses are. in the 
things themselves, so united and blended, that there 
la no separation, no distance between them."— Locke 

3. Difference, distinction. (Scotch.) 

B. Technically: 

1. Art: The extreme boundary of view in a 
picture ; that part which appears the farthest 
away. Io perspective, the point of distance is 
that point of a picture where the visual rays 
meet. The middle distance is the central por- 
tioo of a picture between the foreground and 
the distance. The line of distance is a straight 
line drawn from the eye to the principal point 
in the plane. 

2. Fencing : The space or interval kept by- 
two antagonists in fighting. 

3. Milit. : Tli* space or interval preserved 
betweeo men, or bodies of men, measured 
from front to rear. 

L Mus . : The interval between any two 
notes. 

5. Horse-racing: In beat-races, a 6pace meas- 
ured back from the winniug-poet and varying 
according to the kind of race (trotting or run- 
ning) and to the length of the same. Any 
horse which does not succeed in reaching this 
space or, as it ia usually termed, ill passing 
tne distanee-poat before the winning horse 
passes the winning-post, is said to be distanced, 
and is thereby disqualified from taking further 
part in the race. 

6. Surv. : The distance between two points 
ia the length of a line joining the two points, 
expressed in terms of some line which is as- 
sumed as the unit of length. Distances are 
distinguished as vertical distances, or heights ; 
horizontal distances, or those estimated in a 
horizontal plane ; and oblique distances, which 
are neither horizontal nor vertical. Accessible 
distances are those which may be measured by 
the direct application of some linear unit of 
measure ; inaccessible distances a.re those which 
either cannot be reached, or which are incon- 
venient to reach ,so as to apply to these the linear 


unit. Such distances are determined by the 
measurement of angles and trigonometrical 
rules and formula*. 


■J (1) Angular distance : The aogle Included 
between thie lines 
of direction of two 
bodies from a 
point. Thus, if u 
spectator's eye be 
placed at a point 
A, and lines drawn 
from it to the two 
objects H and 
the uiigle H A < 
formed by these 
two lines is the 
angular distance of 
B from C. 



angular distance. 


(2) Apjtarent distance: The apparent dis- 
tance of au object ia the distance which we 
judge an object to be from ue when seen from 
afar off, which may be very different from the 
real distance. 


(3) Curtate distance ; 

Astron. [Curtate.) 

(4) Law of distances. [Law.] 

(5) Line of distance. [Distance, R 1.) 

(6) Mean distance : 

Astron. : A mean between the aphelion and 
perihelion distances of a planet. 

(7) Meridian dista nee [Merioian.] 

(8) Middle distance. [Distance, a, B. 1.) 

(9) Point of distance. [Distance, a, B. L) 

(10) Proportional distances: 

Astron. : The distances of the several planets 
from the aun, compared with the distance of 
any one of them considered as a unity. 

(11) Peal distance : The absolute distance of 
one body from another, as determined hy aoy 
terrestrial measure, as miles, yarda, kc. 

(12) At a distance: With some distance in- 
tervening, either of space or time. 

“To Jndge ri^ht of blessings prayed for, And yet at a 
distance."— Smalridge. 

(13) From a distance : From a point distant 
from that looked at or intended. 

” The rocks of 81. Paul appear from a distance of a 
hrililaut white colour. " — Darwin: Voyage Round thm 
World, ch L 

(14) To keep one's distance ; 

(а) To show respect ; to behave respectfully. 

" If « man makes me keep my distance, the comfort 
U, he keeps his at the same time.” — Swift. 

(б) To act or behave with reserve or cool- 
ness. 

(15) To save one's distance : 

Pacing: To pass the distance-post before 
the winning horse has passed the winuing- 
post 

“ I had nothing whatever to do but to save my dis- 
tance, to win the race ’—Lever: Dodd Family Abroad. 
xiv. 


distance calculator, s. 

General Berdan's distance-calculator, or what 
would be called such io range-guides, essen- 
tially conaiats of two telescopes, one metre 
apart. The two telescopes take the angles, 
and, the base being known, the materials for 
calculating distances trigonometrically exist. 
But with a base relatively so minute there ia 
no likelihood of accuracy in the result, for the 
minutest error in angle will produce a great 
one in the distance sought to be ascertained. 


distance post, 5. 

Racing: A post indicating the so-called 

“ distance *’ in heat-races. [Distance, li. 5.] 

“ It wu only hy dint of incessant sparring . . - that 
I w .\* able to get inside the distance-post."— Lever 
Dodd Family Abroad, xiV. 

distance-signal, s. 

Rail. Eng. : The most distant of the signal* 
under the control of a signal-mau. 

dis’ tan^e, trt. [Distance, s.J 

A. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

* l. To place, set, or situate at a distance 

“ .Moatpure and piercing the aire of this eh ire ; anu 
none in England hath more plenty of clear and fre-*W 
rivulets of water, not to speak of the friendly sen con- 
veniently dista need from London."— Fuller t Worthie*. 
Hantshire. 

2. To leave behind at a distance ; to place » 
distance between oneself and another. 

“Like the swift hind the bounding damsel flies, 
Strahis to the goal ; the di:fance<t lover die*.*' 

Gay : The pan. 


Cite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ce, ce = e. ey = a* qn » kw» 
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IL Figuratively: 

* 1. To cause to appear as if at a distance or 
remote. 

"That which gives a relievo to & howl. In the quick 
tight, or white, which tu>]>ears to be on the side 11 wires t 
to us, and the black by consequence distances the 
object."— Dryden: Dufresnoys Art (if Painting. 

2. To outstrip, to oxcel, to outdo ; to leave 
tar behind in any mental struggle, 

**He distanced the moat skilful of hie contem. 
jx»&rleB."— J/i7 ner. 

3. To distinguish. (Scotch.) 

B. Racing : A horse which does not succeed 
in passing the distance-pest before the lirst 
borse passes the winning-post is said to be 
distanced. [Distance, s., B. 5.] 

dis -tanked, pa. par. &a. [Distance.] 

A. As pr. par. : (Sea the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Placed, set, or situated at a 
distance ; outstripped, excelled. 

2. Racing : [Distance, v. B.] 

• dis'-tan^e-less, a. [Eng. distance ,* -less. 
Not allowing a distant view ; dull. 

"A silent, dim. dUtancelesi, rotting day In March." 
—C. Kingsley: Yeast, ch. i. (Davies.) 

• dls-t&n- 51- al (or 5! as shi). a. [Distanti a l. ] 

dis'-tanc-mg, pr. par. t a., & 3. [Distance, 
*.] ‘ 

A. <fc B. As pr. par. particip. adj. : (See 
tlia verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of leaving behind, 
outstripping or excelling. 

• dis'-tan-^y, * dis ' tan 916, s. [Lat. dis- 
tantia.) A distance, 

" By sense things present at a distancie," 

More : Song of the Soul, pt. lil., bk. ii. . § 6. 

distant, a. [Fr. distant; Ital. A Sp. dis- 
(ante ,* from Lat. distant, pr. par. of disto ~ to 
stand apart, to be separated : dis = away, 
apart, and sto = to stand.) 

L Of material things : 

1. Separated or divided by an Intervening 
space of any extent, 

" One board had two teDona, equally distant odo from 
another.**— Exod. xxxvi. 22. 

2. Remote, removed, far away. 

* Narrowness of mind should he cured hy reading 
histories of past ages, and of nations and countries 
distant from our own." — Watts: Improvement of the 
Mind. 

IL Of immaterial things : 

1. Of time: Remote in time past or future, 

2. Of succession , descent, <£c. : Remote or 
removed iu tbe line of descent. 

3. Of relationship : Not closely connected in 
consanguinity, 

4. Of ideas, thoughts, £c. : 

(1) Not obvious or plain ; indirect. 

** To express every thing obscene lit modest terms 
and distant phrases, —.lew won .* Spectator. 

(2) In view or prospect; not likely to be 
realized ; faint, slight. 

(3) Slight, faint, not strong or easily recog- 
nized : as, A distant resemblance. 

5. Of manners, disposition, <£c. : 

(1) Reserved, shy, cool, not warm or cordial ; 
characterized by eoolneaa, indifference, or 
disrespect. 

(2) Not closely connected or allied ; remote 
in kind or nature. 

" What besides this uuhappy servility to custom can 
reconcile men that own Christianity to|a practice so 
widely distant from it t "—Government of the Tongue t, 

6. Of a sound : Appearing remote, faint ; 
dying away. 

**Tbe boy's cry caine to her from the field 
More aud more distant," 

Tennyson : Dora, 102, 108. 

U Crabb thus discriminates between dis- 
tant, far, and remote: “ Distant is employed 
as an adjunct or otherwise ; far is used only 
aa an adverb. We speak of distant objects, 
or objects being disfanf; but we speak of 
things only as being far. Distant is employed 
only for bodies at rest ; far signifies gone or 
removed away, and is employed for bodies 
either stationary or otherwise ; hence wc say 
that a thing is distant, or it goes, runs, or flies 
far. Distant is used to designate great space ; 
far only that which is ordinary : the sun is 
ninety four millions of miles distant from the 
earth; one person lives not very far otf, ora 
person is far from the spot. Distant is used 
absolutely to express an intervening space; 


remote lather expresses the relative idea of 
being gone out of sight. A person is said to 
live in a distant country or in a remote corner 
of any country. They bear a similar analogy 
in the figurative application ; when we speak 
nf a remote idea it designates that which is 
lesa liable to strike the mind than a distant 
idea. A distant relationship between indi- 
viduals is never altogether lost sight of ; when 
the connexion between objects is very remote 
it easily escapes observation." ( Crabb : Eng. 
Synon.) 

* dis t&n-tl-all (ti as shi), * dis-t&n'- 
cl-al, a. (formed as if from a Lat. dis- 
tantialis, from distantia.) Distant, remote, 
removed. 

"Those which may be greater In themselves, but 
more distantiall from the tyc"— Mount ague : Devon t e 
Essay es, pt L, tr. x., J 6. 

dis tant ly, adv. [Eng. distant ; -by.) 

- 1. At a distance, either of apace or time. 

"These Irish matters, though in time somewhat 
distantly acted ." — Camden ! Elizabeth (an. 1680). 

2. Not closely in line of conaanguinity : as, 
A person distantly related. 

3. Indirectly, not plainly or obviously. 

" Most distantly hint at a droll foible In his 
character .*'— Sterne : Letters, No. a 

4. With reserve, coolness, or indifference. 

* dis' -tan t -ness, s. [Eng. distant ; -ness.) 

Distance, the state of being distant. (AsJi.) 


distaste, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. taste, a. 
(qv.)] 

L Lit. : A disrelish or aversion of the appe- 
tite ; a dislike of fond or drink. 

IL Figuratively: 

* 1. Discomfort., uneasiness. 

M Mad of most power, and nohlest of the peer*, 

That no distaste unto the realm might bring.* 

Drayton : Barons' (Fart, bk. vi 

2. Annoyance, displeasure, alienation of 
the affections. 

"The king loved to raise mean persons, and upon 
the least distaste to throw them down."— Bu met : Hist, 
of Reformation, bk. L |an. 1616). 

* An insult. 

4. A disrelish, a want of disposition or in- 
clination ; a disinclination. 

"For which men of letters generally have a strong 
distaste.'’— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. vlL 

% For the difference between distaste aud 
dislike, see Dislike. 


* distaste, v.t. A f. [Distaste, 3 .] 

A. Transitive: 


I. Literally : 

1. To feel a distaste or disgust for ; to dis- 
relish ; to dislike the taste of. 

2. To make distasteful. 

'* And scants us with a single famished kl&a. 
Distasted with the salt of broken tears." 

Shakesp. ; Troilut A Vrestida, iv. 4. (Quarto.) 

IL Figuratively : 

1. To make distasteful ; to embitter *, to 
change for tbe worse. 

" Her hrain-slck raptures 
Cannot distaste the goodness of a ouarrel, 

Which hath our several honours all engaged 
To make It gracious." 

Shakesp. : Troilus Cretsida, ii. 2. 

2. To be distasteful to ; to offend, to disgust. 


'* These new edicts 
Which so distaste the i<eople." 

Heywood : Rape of Lucrece. 

3. To disrelish, to dislike, to loathe. 


" If he distaste it. let him to our sister." 

Shakesp. : Lear, i. a (Folio.) 
B. Intrans. : To he distasteful or unsavoury. 

** Dang'rous conceits are In their nature poisons, 

W hich at the first arc scarce found to distaste. 

But. with a little act upon the blood. 

Bum like the mines of sulphur." 

Shakesp. : Othello, lil. S. 


* dis-tast’-ed, pa. par. or a. [Distaste, t\] 


dis-tas te-ful, a. [Eng. distaste; ful(l).) 

* L Lit. : Nauseous or unpleasant to the 
taste. 

" Why should you pluck the green disOisteful fruit 
From the unwilling bough T" 

Dryden : Don Sebastian, ILL L 

IL Figuratively : 

I. Offensive, displeasing. 

*■ Twas distasteful, to my noble mind." 

Drayton : Legend of Thomas Cromwell. 

* 2. Repulsive, malevolent ; exhibiting dis- 
pleasure or aversion 

"After distasteful looks. . . . 

With certain half-caps, and cold moving nods. 

They froze me Into silencft" 

Shakesp. : Timon, ii. 2- 


dis-tas’te-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. distasteful; 
• iy .J In a distasteful, unpleasiug maunur. 

dis tas te-ful ness, s. (Eng. distasteful ; 
-ness. J 

1. The quality of being distasteful ; dis- 
agreeabkness. 

" Qualifying much of the distaste fulness of our 

r hysick."— Mountague : Devottfe Essayes. pt. IS., tr, x., 

* 2. A dislike or disreliah. 

" Out of a distastefulness of the former answer, given 
from hence, all expectation of any huslness of this 
nature was absolutely extinguished.’*— Earl of Bristol 
to James /., Supp. to Cabala, p. 121. 

. * dis tast-ing, pr. par., a., A s. (Distaste, r.) 
A. A B. As pr. par. particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. .4s subst. : The act of making distasteful* 
disrelishing, or offending. 

* dis-tastf-ive, a. A s. [Eng. distaste); -ire.) 
A. As adjective : 

1. Feeling distaste, disrelish, ur disinclina- 
tion. 

"Into your unwilling and distastive oar. ~~Bpecd ; 
Henry V., bk. lx., ch. xv.. § l'l. 

2. Disgusting, distasteful. 

"Thus did they finish their distastive songe." 

The A ewe Metamorphosis (1600). 

B. As subst. : Anything which causes dis- 
relish, aversion, or dissatisfaction ; anything 
distasteful or displeasing. 

"Other distastiees incident to that part of advlc* 
called reproof."— ll hiffoc*.' Manners of Vie English. 

* dis tant lire, s. (Eng. diskuf(e),* -ure.) 
That which tends to make a person displeased, 
dissatisfied, or annoyed. 

"The duke . . . upon this distasture impressed each 
dolour of mind .'— 'Speed : Jfarie, bk. ix., ch. xxlii, 

S 32. 

dis tern'-per (1), «. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 

temper.) 

I. Qrdmary Language : 

* I. The early physicians were of opinion 
that there were four humours in the body, on 
the right admixture of which good temper and 
a good temperament depended. When one 
or more of these pi ei>on derated over the rest 
in undesirable proportions, distemper was 
produced : hence, a disproportionate or un- 
natural admixture of parts ; a want of a due 
temper of ingredients. 

2. A disease, malady, or indisposition arising 
from a disturbance of the animal ecouomy, 
or from the predominance of soma humour ; 
now confined to animals. 

" They also tb ought to drive away his distemper by 
harsh and surly carriage to him ."— Bu nyan : Pilgrims 
Progress, pt L 

* 3. A had constitution of the mind ; mental 
derangement or perturbatioo. 

" He hath found the head and source 
Of all your son's distemper." 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, U. %. 

• 4. Ill humour ; bad temj>er. 

M I wa« not forgetful of those spark*, whieh some 
men's distempers formerly studied to kindle In parlia- 
ment"— King Charles Eikon Barilike 

* 5* Uneasiness, perturbation, discomfort 

" In her cheek distemper flushing glowed." 

Milton : P. L.. lx. 887. 

6. Dissatisfaction, discontent 

"The distempers which seemed likely to hrlng oi» 
Scotland the calamities ol civil war. — Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xiu. 

*7. A want or absence of due balance of 
parts or qualities between contraries. 

"The true temper of empire is a thing rare, and 
hard to keep : for ootb temper and distemper consist 
of contraries, —fiacon. 

* 8- A want of due temperature. 

” It was a reasonable con lecture, that those countries 
which were situated directly under the troplck were 
of a distemper uninhabitable.*’— Raleigh; History of 
the World. 

# 9. Tumult, disorder. 

** Billl. as you rise, the state, exalted too. 

Finds no distemper while tia changed by yon.” 
IFoWer .• To the Lord Protector, xxxvi. 
IL Vet. : A catarrhal disease to which 
young dogs are subject, characterized by a 
running from the eyes and nose, accompanied 
by a short, dry cough, and followed by 
wasting of tha flesh and loss of strength. 

For the difference between distemper and 
disorder, see Disorder. 

dis tem'-per (2), des-tem -per, s. [itaL 

distemperare = to mix or dissolve with a 
liquid.) 

1. A preparation of whiting gronnd with 
aiza and water, with which ceilings are gene- 


boil, p^t, j6wl; cat, 9 ell, chorus, £hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = t 

-dan, -tian = sham -tion, -sion = shim; -tlon, -$ion = zhun. -clous, -tious, -slous = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = d^L 
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distemper — distichous 


rally covered ; plastered walls, when not 
painted or papered, are also so covered, and 
are called coloured when a tint is used iu it. 

2. A mode of painting with npaque colours, 
rinci pally used for walls, ceilings, domes, 
ieatrical scones, &e., in which the colours 
’are mixed with chalk or clay, and diluted with 
size. Tempera painting was practised in ancient 
Egypt. The wall was covered with a coating 
of iiine or gypsum. The outline was sketched. 
In with red chalk and then tilled out with 
black. The painter levigated his colours and 
mixed them with water, placed them on a 
palette hung to his wrist, and applied them to 
the surface on which he was at work. It was 
also practised In Greece and Home. The car- • 
toons of Raphael nre in distemper. It is 
common for auditoriums. Kalsomine (or cal- 
cimine) is a form of it. ( Knighl .) 

"The difference [between ills temper and fresco- 
i min ting) is tills — distemper In imlnted on a dry surface, 
fresco on wet mortar or phuiwr,"— Palrholt : Diet- Q f 
Art. 

•dis tem'-per, * dis-tem- pren, v.t. [O. 
Fr. destemprer ; Port. destemperar ; Ital. dis- 
temperare, from Lat. dis = away, apart, and 
tempera = to temper (q.v.).] 

1. To ehnngeor derange the due proportions 
or temper of. 

** Whan . . . the hninmirs In hto body ben dU- 
tempertdf — Chaucer : Vanon's Tale. 

2. To oonfuse, to destroy the arrangement of. 

" For dissolution wrought hy sin, that first 

Distempered all things, and of incorrupt 
Corrupted.” MU ton : P. L„ xL 65-7. 

3. To disorder or disturb in constitution. 

“That distempers* a mon iu body and soula”— 
Wy cliff c ■ Select I Fork*. lit. 157. 

4. To fill with perturbation or uneasiness ; 
to disturb, to vex. 

*’ The king to marvellous distempered? 

Shake* p. : Hamlet, liL 2. 

5. To deprive of temper or moderation. 

"They will have admirers among posterity, end be 
equally celebrated by those whose minds win not be 
distempered by interest, passion, or partial Ity." — 
Addison: Freeholder. 

6. To make disaffeoted, dissatisfied, or dis- 
contented. 

*dis-tem’-p>er, v.t. [Ital. distempc rare.) To 
make into distemper, 

** Distempering the colour* with nx-galf — Sir W. 
Potty. 

* dis tem per,** dis-tem-pre,a. [Distem- 
per, v.) Violent, immoderate or unrestrained 
in temper. 

*• Olf he be distempre and qunklth for Ira" — 
rkoMccr : Boethius, p 12L 

* dis - tem - per - an^e, v des - tem - 
praunce, * dis-tem-per-aunce, s. [O. 

Fr. destemprnnee ; Prov. dcstempransa ; Port. 
destemperanza ; Sp. dcstrmplanza ; Ital. dis- 
temperam a.] Distemperature, indisposition. 

" Dtoeaaas grew ; dhtemperance mods me swell” 
Alirrour for Magistrate*, p. ] 12. 

* dis-tem -per-ate, a. [Pref. dis (neg.), and 
Eng. temperate (q.v.) ; Ital. distrmperato . ] 

1. Immoderate, unrestrained, excessive, in- 
temperate. 

" So to hridie the distemperat e affection* of men."— 
Bp. Hall : Sermon*. No. 12. 

2. Diaeased, disordered, 

" Thou hast thy brain dlstempernte Bind out of rule.” 
— Woodroephe. 

* dis-tem -per-a-tiire, s. [Pref dis , and 
Eng. tempered tire (q.v.).] 

1. Intemperateuess; excess of heat or cold, 
or of other qualities. 

“ Through this dlxtemperat urn w e see 
The seasons alter." 

Shakesp . : Midsummer Night’* Dream, It L 

2. Disease or disorder of the body. 

"A dejection occasioned from the distemperature of 
the body .”— Sharp : Sermons, voL Ui.. 4 2. 

3. Disorder or derangement of the mind. 
“Upon what ground to hto distemperature f” 

Shake* p : Pericles, v. t 

i. Outrageonsnesa, excess, tumultoousness. 
5. Confusion, loss of regularity, commixture 
of contrarieties. 

" Tell how the world fell Into this disease. 

And bow so great distemperature did grow." 

Daniel : Civil wars, bk. L 

dls-tcm'-pered,pa. par. k a. [Distemper, t>.) 

A, As pa. par. ; (See the verb). 

B, As adjective : 

1, Disordered or diseased iu body. 

"What Is weak. 

Distempered, or haa lost prolific powers. 
Impaired by age. Mo unrelcntiug hand 
Dooms to the kuito.” Cowper : Task, iii. 414-17. 


2. Mentally disordered or deranged. 

" Meanwhile, in the distempered mind of Oharlesone 
manta suoceudcd another," — Macaulay : Uut. Eng., 
ch. xx 1 v. 

3. lutemperate, immoderate, unrestrained. 

“ launch thy bark 

On the distempered llood of puhlio life.' 

Ward* worth • Excursion, bk. VL 

4. Biassed, prejudiced. 

“ Miudit dUfempered hy i«vrty spirit ." — Macaulay : 
nut. Eng., ch. v. 

* 5. Disaffected, dissatisfied, discontented. 

* Once more to-day. well coot, distempers l lords.' 

Xhakerp. : King John, i v. A 

*6. Of a disagreeable or evil temperature, 

** No scope cf nature, no distempered day." 

Shnkeip.,: King John, ILL 4. 

* dis tem’- per ed -ness, «. [Eng. distem- 
pered ; -ness. ] The quality or state of being 
distempered ; distemperature. 

*’ Tbs tUslcmpcredncu and invimoinedns* of spirit 
which In wltlilu you." — State Trial*; John Lilburne 
(an. 10491. 

* dis tem -per-Ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Dis- 
temper, v.] 

A. k B. As pr. par. & partietp. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst . ; The act of rendering distem- 
pered. 

* dis tem' per-ment, s. [Eng. distemper ; 
-meni.] A distempered state ; distemperature. 

" By the tome air’s distemprrment." 

Feltham . Letoria, bk. xxiv. 

* dis tem'-per -tire, ». [O. Fr. di^mprrurc.] 
Intemperance, excess, want of moderation. 

“ Distemperur* th«rlnne may be calde glotorye.'— 
Wy cliff e: Select Work*, ill. 158. 

dls-tend', v.t. k t. [Lat. distendo -=to 9treteh 
asunder: dis = away, apart, and tentlo — to 
atretoh ; Fr. distend-rt ; Ital. distcnderc.] 

A- Transitive. : 

L Literally: 

1. To stretch, spread, swell, or expand in all 
directions ; to inflate. 

“The huntsman, with distended cheek. 

'Gan make hto instrument of music speak." 

Cowper : The Needles* Alarm 

2. To stretch or spread out. 

Vpon the earth my bodie I distend ." 

Stirling : Aurora, song 2. 

* 3. To spread or extend apart ; as, to distend 
the legs. 

4. To widen, to open. 

"The warmth distend* the chinks.” 

Dryden : Virgil ; Georgia L 130. 

* IL Figuratively : 

1. To widen, to enlarge, to expand. 

“ How »nch ideas of th* Almighty’s power . . . 
(Tdeos not absurd) dittend the thought 
Of feehle mortal*.'’ 

I’oung: Night Thought *, lx. 1,933-36. 

2. To stretch, to extend. 

“[HeJ hto dwiree beyond hto prey distend*.' 

Daniel : Choruses in Philota. 

B. Intrans. : To become distended or in- 
flated ; to swell. 

" And now his heart distends with pride." 

Milton : P. L., !. 572. 

dis-tend -ed, pa. par. or a. [Distend.] 

dis-tend'-ing, pr. par., a., k a. [Distend.) 
A, & B. As pr, j»ar. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of stretching, expand- 
ing, or inflating; distention. 

t dIs ten-Sl-bfl.' l ty, a. [Eng. distensible ; 
-Uy.) The quality of being distensible ; capa- 
bility of distention. 

f dis ten’ Si ble, a, [Lat. dhtrnsius), pa. par. 
of distendo, and Eng. suff. -able.] That may or 
can be distended ; capable of being distended. 

dis-ten -sioa, s. [Distention.) 

" A state of hdanced di*tt'nrt >n.''—fi!iin : The Emo- 
tions and ihe Will (2nd cdj, uh. L, p. 10. 

* dis-ten'-sive, a. [Lat. distensfrts), pa. par. 
of distendo, and Eng. adj. suff. -ive.] 

1. Tending to distend. 

2. That may or can be distended ; distensible, 

* dis-tenf, a. & a. [Lat, distentus , pa. par. of 
distendo.] 

A, As adj. : Spread, beaten out 

" Scune others were new driven Mid dltfent 
Into great ingots and to wedge* Bqiiare.” 

Spenser F. <).. II. ril. 5. 

B. As subst. : Breadth, expansion, dilation. 
(See example under the following word.) 


•dis-tenf, v.t. [Lat. dittento, a freq. form 
from distendo.] To distend ; to spread or 

widen out ; to enlarge. 

"Thow arche* *re the gmcefultost, wblch, keeping 
prwUely the lunue height, eiiall yet Iw Uittrnteii on* 
lourtMoith imrt louder, which addition of distent will 
confer much to thoir beauty.'— U or Um.* Architecture 

diS-ten'-tlon, a. [I^at. dl$tcntio t from dts- 
tentus, pa. par. of distendo. ] 

1. The act of distending, stretching out, or 
iutlatiijg. 

2. The state or condition of lieing distended. 

*’ The til* lent ion* of tho«*parUh*th stopped all trulfc- 
fubujiu.''— ttntium. t Piet. .* Double Marriage, UL L 

* 3. The act of streti-hing apait. 

"Our leg* do labour more In elevation than In dl*~ 
tention.”— Wotton : A r chit set ure 

* 4. The space occupied by the thing die- 
tended ; breadth. 

* dis-tcr', v.t. [Lat. dis away, ajiait, and 
terra — earth, land.] To banish ur drive from 
a country. 

“Many thousands were dUt erred and banished 
Howell : Letter *, I, U 24. 

* dis ter'-min-ate, a. [I^at. distermvuitus, 
}>u. pur. of distehnino — to separate by boun- 
daries : dis = away, apart, and terminus = a 
boundary.] Separated, apart. 

“Hovrevor far dUtej-minate in places, however se- 
gregated. and Infinitely severelkeu In persons. ”— Bp. 
/lull : The Peacemaker, ch. L. ) H. 

* dis ter - min a tioiL, 3. [Lat. distemtl- 
ruttio, from distrrminatus, jia. par. of disler- 
mino.] A serration or parting. 

" AIk>v« this, there was cherem, which wm • total 
exeluslon or daterminativn, with anathema* or ex«v 
cratlou* Joined with it. but yet was not final."— Ham- 
Tifjnd : Of Uc/tuehnee. 

dis-tcr’-rlte, s [Ger. disterrit.) 

Min. : A variety of Seybi rtite from Fassa 
in the Tyrol, where it occurs in hexagooal 
prisms of a yellowish green or leek-green 
colour to reddish-grey. bp. gr., 3’04 — 3’05 ; 
hardness, 5. Called also Braudisite (q.v.). 

dis -the ne, s. [Gr. Bis (dis) = twice, twofold, 
and ntfeyos ( sthenoa ) = strength, in allusion to 
the unequalled hardness and electric proper- 
ties in two different directions. 

Min. : The same as Cyanite (q.v.). 

* dis thro ne, v.t. [O. Fr. dethroner .] To 
dethrone, to depose. 

*• Nothing can poesihly disthrone them, hut that 
which cast the augeto from heaven, and man out of 
paradise ." — /smith : Old Age (1666J, Pref. A. I k 

* dls-thxon -Ize, v.t. [Eng. disthnmie); - iu .) 

1. Lit. : To dethrone or disthrone. 

" By his death he it recovered ; 

But Peridure and Vigent him ditthrunteedT 

Spenser: P Q.. II. x. 44. 

2. Fig. : To deprive of any position of 
majesty or sovereignty. 

*■ To dUthronize the mightie God JehouAof bierega.ll 
throne oPuiaieatie and glone." — istubbe* Anatomy of 
Abuses, pt. iL, p. 69. 

dis'-tieb, s. k a. [Lat. tZistftcJma, distichon ; 
Gr. Bumxos (distichos) = having two rowe, 
Bitrrtxov (distichon) = a conplet: Bis (dis) = 
twice, twofold, and cmxos (slichos) — a row or 
rank.] 

A. As subst. : A couple of verses or line# 
making complete aense, a couplet ; an epigram 
in two lines. 

“ Xher® was a still more unfortunate dirricA"— 
Macaulay . HUt. Eng., ch. viL 

B. As adjective: 

Bat. : The same as Distichous (q. v.). 

dis tleh-i-a'- 9 e-ee, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. dis- 
tichi(um), and Lat. fein. pi. adj. suff. -ace.ee.) 

Bot. : A family of operculate acrocarpous, 
i.e., terminal fruited mosses, of ciespitose 
habit, end fruit cousisting of oval equal cap- 
sules. (Griffith £ Henfrey.) 

dis- tich’-I-um, a. [Gr. Sicrrtxu* (distichiu)— 
a double line : 6i = BCs (dis) = twice, twofold, 
and o-Tt'xos ( stichos ) = a row, order, or line.) 

Bot. : A genus of mosses, the typical one of 
the family Distichiacea* (q.v.). Two species 
are British- viz., Distichium capellacewn and 

D. indinatum. 

dis'-tich OUS, a. [Gr. Bl<rrt\os (distichos) = 
having two rows or ranks.) 

Botany : 

1. Earing two rows or ranks ; as of leaves, 
florets, &c. 


fate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pfit, 
or, were, wolf, worlt, whd, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, eur, rule, full; try, Syrian. ®, ce = e; ey = a. qn = kw. 
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2. Arranged in two rows, as the grains in 
an ear of bailey, or leaves on opposite sides 
of a stem or axis. 

dls'-tich-ous-ly, adv . [Eng. distichous; - ly .] 
In two rows or ranks. 

’’The leaves are said to he arranged distichous! y.”-~ 
— Gardener's Chronicle, No. 410, p. 51V. 

dls tlg'-ma,*. [Gr. 5i = (dis) = twice, two- 
fold, and arCyfia (stignu i) = a spot, a niuik.) 

Zool .: A genus of Infusoria, belonging to the 
family Astusiten, having two pigment-spots, 
but without cilia, flagelliforiu filaments, or 
other locomotive appendages ; the motion 
being like that of a leech. The form of the 
body is variable. {Griffith & Hen/rcy.) 

dis til , *dis-till, * dis -till e, *dls-tyll, 
"* dys tyll, v.i. &. t. [Ft. distiller , from Lat. 
distillo = to fall in drops, to trickle down : de 
=t down, and stillo = to ilrop ; Ui.Ua — a drop ; 
8p. dcstilar ; Port, destillar ; Ital. dislillare.) 

A. Intransitive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : To fall do wn in drops; to trickle 
down. 

” And the dull drops that from his purpled bill 
As Iroin a limbeck did adowne distill?' 

Spenser : Mutabilitie, vlL SI. 

*2. Figuratively: 

(1) To flow gently and in small quantities. 

"The Euphrates distilleth out of the mountains of 
Armenia."— flalcig h ■ History of the World. . 

(2) To flew gently and softly. 

** Wherewyth he off rath playnts hts smile to save, 
That from his bear to dystyllctk on euery syde." 

Wyat : ProL to the Psalmet. 

(3) To drop, to be wet. 

"And see his Jaws dlsrll with smoking gore." 

Pope : II 'amir's Iliad, xvii. 72. 

II. Chem istry : 

• 1. To be distilled. 

"That thing that by vertues of fire . . . disHllUh 
vtthinne the vessel.”— Book of Quinta Essence, p. 4. 

2. To practise distillation ; to use a still. 

" Host thou not learned me how 
To make perfumes, dislit, preserve? ” 

Xhakcsp. : Cymbdine, L 1 

B, Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) To let fall or send down in drops. 

"They nour down rain, according to the vapour 

thereof, which the clouds do drop and distil upon mau 
abundantly.” -Job xxxvi. 28. 

(2) In the same sense as IL 

* 2. Figuratively : 

(1) To extract with care and diligence. 

" There Is some soul of goodness In things evil. 
Would men observing !y distil it out.” 

Shakesp. : Henry V., lv. L 

(2> To form out of the quintessence or finest 
parts of. 

*’ Aa ‘twere from forth ua all, a man distilled 
Out of our virtues.” 

Shakesp. : Trbilus A Cressida, 1. A 

(3) To extract the quintessence of. 

" Nature presently distilled 
Helen's cheek, hut not her heart.” 

Shakesp. : As You Like It, 111. 2. 

(4) To form, to give out. 

** A gentil herte his tunge stilleth. 

That it malice none distilleth Qotoer, I. A 
\6) To dissolve, to melt. 

M Distilled almost to Jelly with the net of fear" 
SKakcep. : Hamlet, 1. 2. 

IL Chemistry : 

1. To obtain or extract by the process of 
distillation. 

"The liquid distilled from benzoin is subject to 
frequent vicissitudes of fluidity and firmness. "—Boyle 

2. To subject to the process of distillation ; 
to rectify ; to purify. 

"Ye ornate distille this wiyn 7 tymes.”— Book of 
Quinte Essence, p. 4. 

* dis til la-blc, a. [Fr.] That may or can 
be distilled ; fit for distillation. 

" Liquor coming from the distillable concretes."— 
Hoyle : Works, ii. 225. 

dis- til' late, s. [Eng. distil , 'and suflf. - ate 
{Chem.).']' 

Chem. : The product of distillation found in 
the receiver of the distilling apparatus. 

"The source from which the distillate is obtained." 
Times ( Irish Whisky), Feb. t, 1876. 

dis til-la -tion,* des til-la-tlon, * dls- 
til-la-cl-oun, s. [ Lat. distiltatio = a trick- 
ling or falling d<wn in drops, from distillatus, 
pa. par. of distillo = to drop or trickle down ; 
Fr. distillation , Sp, destitution, Ital. distilla - 
zion* , Port, destillafo o.J 


I. Ordinary Language : 

I. Literally : 

*(1) The act of dropping, or falling in drops. 

(2) In the same sense as 11. 

"A suhatauce obtained by distillation.” — Boyle : 
Works, lv 4'JB. 

(3) Anything obtained by distillation ; a dis- 
tilled medieioe. 

” While through th* obstructed pores the struggling 
vapour 

And bitter distillation force their way.' 

West : I'rium/diS of the Gout, 

* (4) The act of pouring out iu drops. 

* (5) That which falls in drops. 

* (6) A cold in the head ; catarrh. 

”It bredeth rheumes, catarrhs, and distillations.”— 
Touchstone of Completions, p. 104. 

*2. Fig.: A falling or wasting away gradually 
or hy degrees. 

" His liver diseased and corrupted by destination” 
Holland: Suetonius, p. 74. 

II. Chemistry : 

1. The act of heating a Bolid or liquid in 
a vessel so constructed that the vapours 
thrown off from the heated substance are 
collected and condensed. Every distilling 
apparatus consists essentially of a retort or 
boiler, in which vaporisation takes plaee, a 
refrigerator in which the vapour is condensed, 
and a receiver. Distillation is of great value 
iu the arts and manufactures. Pure or dis- 
tilled water, so indispensable to the chemist, 
is obtained by distillation ; sea-water ean be 
rendered potable by the same process ; 
whilst volatile oils and essences are extracted 
from plants by distillation with water or 
alcohol. Its most extensive application is in 
the manufacture of intoxicating spirits. A 
wort or saccharine infusion is prepared from 
malt or other grain, or from sugar, at a tem- 
perature not exceeding 160* F. After being 
separated from the graiu and cooled to be- 
tween 60° and 70° F., a certain quantity of 
yeast is added. Fermentation at once begins, 
ami the saccharine matter is resolved into 
alcohol and carbonic neid, the former of 
which remains iu the liquid. As soon as the 
liquor ceases to attenuate, the alcoholic mix- 
ture, which is now called wash, is run into 
the still and submitted to distillation. When 
a strong flavourless spirit is required, a large 
end peculiarly constructed still, with high 
condensing power, is used ; but a flavoured 
spirit is obtained by a double distillation iu a 
small still with low eondeiising power. The 
product of the first distillation is called “low 
wines.” A re-distillation at a lower tempera- 
ture produces first an oil which is separated, 
and then a spirit more or less flavoured. Malt 
liquor is impregnated with the essential oil 
of barley ; brandy with the oil of the grape ; 
rum with the oil of the sugar-cane ; and gin 
with the ocl of juniper, &e. 

H (l) Dry distillation is a term applied to the 
distillation of a solid substance, as in the 
preparation and purification of ziuc. 

(2) Fractional distillation is the separation 
of liquids having different boiling points. In 
distillation proper, a simple mechanical sepa- 
ration takes place. 

(3) Destructive distillation : The kind of dis- 
tillation produced when the temperature is 
raised sufficiently high to decompose the 
substance, and evolve new products, possess- 
ing different qualities. It is exemplified in 
the production of wood-naphtha, pyroligneous 
aeid, and tar, by the distillation of wood in 
close vessels at a high temperature. 

2. The product of the process* of distilla- 
tion ; the substance drawn by the still, and 
found in the receiver of the distilling appa- 
ratus. 

" I suffered the panga of three several deaths ; . . . 
then to be stopped in, like a strong distillation, with 
Btiuking clothes. "—Sha kesp. : Merry Wives of Windsor. 
IU. 5. 

Distillation, and the various processes 
dependent on it, are believed to have been 
introduced into Europe by the Moors about 
a.d. 1150. The distillation of spirituous 
liquors was in practice in Great Britain iu the 
sixteenth century. (Haydn.) 

* distil -house, * distill -house, s. A 

distillery. 

"Schiedam . . . containing near three hundred 
distill-hmises. "—Pocket Magazine (1794), voL i. p. 22. 

dis-tQ'-la-tor-y, * dis til-la-tor-le, a. & 

s. [Fr. distillate ire, Ital. distillatorio, Sp. dcs- 
tilatorio, from Lat. distillatus, pn. par. of dis- 
tillo.] [Stillatory.] 


* A- Asadj. : Pertaining to, or used in tfit 
process of distillation. 

*’ Having lu well-closed dint lltutory glasses caagbt 
the lumen. Hoyle : Works, i. UW. 

B. vis substantive : 

* 1. Chem.: An apparatus used in distilling; 
a stilL 

2. Her. : A charge borne by the Distillers’ 
Company, and usually blazoned : “a distilla- 
tory double armed, on a tire, with two worms 
and bolt receivers.” (Ogilvie.) 

"Thanne must ye do make In the fnroeia of alscbln 
a distilUUoric of glaa.”— Book of Quinta Essence, p. 4. 

dis- -tilled, pa. par. & a. [Distil.] 

A. -4s pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Obtaiued by distillation ; puri- 
fied, perfumed. 

" Balm his foul head In warm distilled waters." 

Shakesp. : Tammy of the Shrew (Induct., t.i 

distilled water, s. 

them. : Pure water obtained by distillation, 
HmO. The water, if it contains suspended 
impurities, should l>e first filtered. The 
soluble imparities are either volatile or fixed. 
The water which eoines over first about one- 
tenth sfioidd be rejected, as it contains nearly 
all the volatile impurities. The worm should 
be of block tin, silver, or platinum, as steam 
acts on glass, dissolving out alkaline silicates. 
Care aliould be taken to prevent the mechanical 
spirting of the liquid ; one-tenth of the water 
ehould be left iu the retort ; tbe solid impuri- 
ties sre also left. It should be redistilled to 
get rid of traces of organic matter, after it has 
been treated with a little caustic potash and 
permanganate of potassium, to oxidize the 
organic impurities. If it still contains traces 
of ammonia it should be again redistilled over 
KlISU 4 * to fix the ammonia. Distilled water 
is used iu eheuiical analysis, and ought alwaya 
to be used in preparing medicines. It should 
give no precipitate with AgNCbj, showing the- 
absence of chlorides ; nor with, ammonia 
oxalate, sliowiog the absence of lime ; nor' 
with barium chloride, Back, showing the^ 
absence of sulphuric acid. A drop of peraian-^ 
ganate of potassium should give a pink tint 
to the water, showing the absence of organic 
matter. 

dis-til'-ler, s. [Eng. distil ; -er.] Specifically, 
one whose business is the production of spirits 
by distillation. 

" Oor copious granaries distillers thin.” 

Warton : Oxford Sews mans tercet (1767J. 

dis-tfl'-ler-y, s. [Fr. distilleric.] 

* I. The act or process of distillation. 

2. A place or building where distillation is 
carried on. 

” Tli e site is now occupied by a diet \lltry ~— Pennant: 
London, p. 4L 

dis-til'-lmg, pr. par ., a., & s. [Distil.] 

A. vis pr. par. : (See the verb.) 

B. vis adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang.: Dropping, taifmg tn drops. 

2. Chem. : Used or adapted for distilla- 
tion. 

"A distilling apparatus for the supply of fresh 
water.” — Times, Nov. 4, IS 78. (Advt.) 

C. vis subst. : The act or proecss of distilla- 
tion. 


* dis til'-ment, s. [Eng. distil; -ment.] That 
which is extracted by distillation ; a distil- 
late. 

" Upon my secure hour thy uncle stole, 

Anil in tlie porches of mine ears did pour 
The leperous distihnent " 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, t A. 


dis-tinct , a., adv.. &, s. [Fr., from Lat dis- 
tinctus, pa. par. of distingno — to distinguish 
(q.v.) ; Ital. & Sp. dkJDiio.] 

A. vis adjective : 

* 1. Marked out or off ; set apart and dis- 
tinguished from others by visible marks or 
Bigns ; specified. 

” No place 

Is yet distinct hy name.” 

Milton P. L.. vii. 6.T6. 5*4. 


2. Distinguished or di a criminated in words. 
"In other maner ben distinct the spices of glotome." 1 

— Chaucer : Parson's Tale. 

3. Different in nature or kind ; not alike. 


"The firelock of the Highlander was quite distinct 
from the weapon which he used In close tight"— Ue- 
caulny : Hist. Eng., ch. xili 

4. Different, separate, not conjoined. 

” Eternity, tbe various sentence past. 

Assigns tbe severed throng distinct abode*.* 

Young . Eight Thoughts, ix. 836, ZST. 


boil, poiit, J<£\W ; cat, 5ell, chorus, §hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as: expect, Xenophon, e^lst. ph =*Z, 
-dan, -Oan = shan, -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -sion = zhtin. -clous, -tlous, -alous = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = b*I, d$L 
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distinct-distinguished 


5. <’ 11 * 81 ', unconfused, plain, evident; bo 
clearly marked out, in nature or qualities, as 
to be readily distinguished from others. 

6. Clear in sound. 

* 7. Marked, spotted, variegated. 

"Tcmpentuous fell 

HIb arrows from the fourfultlvIsHKed Four. 

Distinct with eyeu, and from tlm living wheels 
Distinct alike with inulUtmlu of eves. 

Milton : P. L., vl. 844-47. 

* B. As adv, : Distinctly. 

*'B«i that again proclaimed distinct and loud-'* 

Thornton Liberty, 111. 277. 

* C. As subst. : A distinct, separate body or 
individual 

’* Two distinct*. division none. 

Number there In love was slaltl." 

Rhakcsp. : 1’hcenn i A Turtle, 27, 29. 

U For the difference lnitween distinct nut) 
different, see Different. 

• dts tirict’, * dis tincte, v.t. [O. Fr. dis- 
tinder, from Lat. distinct us.] 

1. To distinguish 

*' There can no wight dltflnct it bo, 

That he dare sale a word thereto." 

Rornaunt of the Hose, 6,199, «,200. 

2. To mark out, to define. 

"In the which year [1288] died Stephen Langton, 
Archbishop of Canterhurle, by whom the chapters of 
the Bible, in that order and number as we now uit© 
them, were first di*tincted."—Fax ; Martyr*, p. 248. 

* dis tirict -i-ty, v.t. [Eng. distinct ; i con- 
nective, snd antf. -fy.] To make distinct. 

" Both distinctly and maguify Its feeblest component 
members. Proctor,: Myth* and Marvel* of Astronomy 
p. 247. 

die tirio tton, * die-tinc-ci on, * die 
tinc-ci-oun, die-tinc-ti-oun, s. [Lat. 

distmetio — a marking out, distinction ; Fr. 
distinction; Sp. distincion ; ltal. distinzione, 
from Lat. distinctus, pa. ]>ar. of distingno.] 

* 1. The net of distinguishing, dividing, or 
marking off. 

•’ The ditfinction of tragedy Into acts was not known; 
or. if it were, it is yet so darkly delivered to us, lhat 
we cannot make it out."— Drydcn : Puny on Dra- 
matic k Poesy. 

* 2- A dividing, separating, or keeping 
apart. 

"For distinecioun of dyuers monere men that woned 
tbera " — Trcvisa, i. ill. 

* 3. A division, a brunch. 

"1 tbisse disGncfiun beotb fit cbeaiiltres."— A yen- 
bite, p. 12. 

4. The act of distinguishing or discriminat- 
ing between. 

"This fierce abridgment 
Hath to It circumstantial branches, which 
Distinction should be rich In." 

Shaketp, : CymbeHnc, v. 6. 

* 5. Discernment, judgment, discriinioa- 
tioa ; the power of distinguishing. 

"She left the eye du/incHon to cull ont 
The one from the other." 

Beaumont & Fletcher. 

6. That which serves to distinguish one 
thing Irom others ; a mark or note of dif- 
ference 

"None can venture to fix the precise moment at 
which either distinction ceased."— Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. L 

7. A distinguishing quality, property, or 
characteristic. 

" The fttre&ms are lost amid the splendid blank. 

O'er whelming all ditfmcOou." 

Cowpcr : Task, v. 96. 97. 

8. Difference regarded ; regard to circum- 
stances, qualities, or characteristics ; discrim- 
ination. 

"There ia no distinctioun of Jew and of Greek, for 
the same Lord of all la rich In all that ynvardli clepen 
hem. Wycliffe: Roman* x. 

9. A difference made or drawn between 
things. 

**. . . hut the distinctions rest upon unsupported 
conjectures."— Lend* : Cred. Early Rom, Hist, 118551. 
ch. xill., pt. 11., « 22. 

10. Eminence, superiority ; elevation in 
rank or character ; hononr, estimation. 

" Among philosophers . . merit only makes dls- 
tinctiori."— Goldsmith: On Polite Learning, ch. xiiL 

11. That which confers eminence or superi- 
ority, as a high office or honour bestowed. 

" He had been elected speaker In the late reign 
under circumstances which made that dirtim-fion 
peculiarly honourable.*— M oca ulay: Hist. Eng., ch. Iv. 

12. Honour, credit. 

U Without distinction : Promiscuously, alike, 
Indiscriminately ; without regard to differences 
existing. 

If For the difference between distinction and 
difference , see Difference. 

dis tirio t -I ve, a, [Fr. distinct!/; ItaL k Sp. 
dirtinfitw.] 


1. Serving to mark distinction or difference. 

"The Holy One li a distinctive title of God."— Bar. 
row: Sermon*, vol. li. , Bor. 84 . 

* 2. Having the power to distinguish or di« 
criminate ; discriminating. 

"Credulous atul vulgar auditors readily Iwliev© It. 
and the more Judicious and distinctive heads do uot 
reject It."— Browne : Vulgar Errour*. 

3. Distinguished, separate, distinct. 

"All carpet patterna should be constructed us dis- 
tinctive from wall iiftlterns."— Dr. Dresser, in Cassell's 
Technical Educator, pt. U., p. 248. 


di3 tirict ive ly, adv . [Eng. distinctive; 

Ay.\ 

1. With proper distinction or difference. 

" Her BWeet tougue could speak dis'inctivcly 

Oreeke. Latin, Tuscane, 8panl»b, French, imd Dutch." 

Mirrour for Magistrate*, p. 956. 

2. Plainly, without confusion, accurately. 

" To what cod doth he distinctively nun 1 gn a peculiar 
dlBpemuitlon of operations to the Fathe r, of mhiUtcrles 
to Hie Sou, of gifts to the Holy Ghost!*— Barrow 
Sermons, vol. IL, ser. 20. 


dis tinct ly, adv. [Eng. distinct ; -fy.] 

i. In a distinct manner ; with distinction • 
not conlusedly. 

* 2. Separately, apart. 

" In the particle Kai as distinctly put to each.'— 
Goodwin : IVorks, vol. Ill, pt. li., p. i.x 

3. Plainly, evidently, clearly. 

" Hie work distinctly trace." 

Co toper • Testimony of Divine Adoption. 

4. With a distinct voice ; plainly, clearly. 

"So they read in the book In the law of God dis- 
tinctly.'— Eehem. vi 11. a 

* 5. Explicitly. 

" I do not In poiiition distitictly speak of her." 

Shako sp. . Othello, fit. 8. 

*6. With discrimination or meaning; sig- 
nificantly. 

" Thoo do»t snore distinctly : 

There's a leaning in thy BDorea." 

Shakesp. : Tempest. II. f. 

If For the difference betweea distinctly and 
clearly , see Clearly. 


dis tirict -ness, s. [Eng. distinct ; -ness.] 

1. The quality of beiog distinct or separate. 

"Its lncorporelty or distinctness from the body.*— 

Cud worth : Jntell. System, p. «7. 

2. Such separation or difference between 
things as makes them easily distinguish- 
able. 

3. Clearness or plainness of sound. 

4. Clearness, precision, exactness. 

" Iu order to write with precision, odb muatpoeaeM a 
very considerable degree of distinctness and accuracy.* 
—Blair, voL L, lech 10. 

*5. Discrimination, judgment, discernment ; 
the power of discriminating or distinguishing 
betweea things. 

"The membranes and humours of the eye are per- 
fectly pellucid, and void of colour, for the clearness, 
and for the distinctness, of vision." — Ray : on the 
Creation, 


* dis tirict -or, s, [Lat.] One who distin- 
guishes or makes distinctions. 

" Such curious distinctor * ." — Holinshed : Deter, of 
Ireland, ch. 1. 


* dis-tirict iire, a. [Eng. distinct ; -ure.) 
Distinctness. 


• dis- tiri gued (gned as gwed), * dis- 
tingwed, a, [Fr. distinguer — to distin- 
guish.] Distinguished. 

" Art thou distingwed and embellsed by the spryng- 
yng floures of the first tomer sesoun? A — Chaucer : 
Boethius, p. 47. 

dis-tm-guish (gn as gw), v.t, &i. [Fr. dis- 
linguer; Sp. & Port, distinguir; Ital. dislin- 
guere, from Lat. distinguo = to mark with a 
prick, to distinguish : dis = away, apart, and 
a form stinguo (not found) = to prick; cogn. 
with Eng. sting and stigma (q. v.)/ J 

A. Transitive : 

1. To make distinct, or indicate difference 
by an external mark. 

2. To separate from others by some distinc- 
tive characteristic ; to constitute a mark of 
difference or distinction in things. 

3. To classify or arrange according to dif- 
ferent or distinctive properties, characteristics, 
or qualities. 

"Moses distinguish^ the causes of the flood Into 
those that belong to the heavens, and those that beloDg 
to the earth: the mine, and the abyaa"— Dumct : 
Theory ctf the Earth. 

4. To note or perceive the distinction or 
difference between different things ; to recog- 
nize the individuality of; to discriminate he- 
tweeu. 


(1) iiy the senses. 

** Being *#-t before you both together. 

A Judging night doth aoou datingutsh either* 
Drayton MatUda to K. Johns. 

(2) By the under* tain ling or reason. 

" By our rt**ou we are enabled to distinguish got A 
from evil." — Watts L>jgic. 

5. To perceive the existence of with th* 
senses : as, To distinguish a sound. 

" G. To discern critically ; to Judge. 

" No more can you distinguish of a man. 

Than of his outward show 1" 

Shakesp. Richard II!.. 111. l 

* 7* To understand. 

” No man could distinguish what be told." 

Shakesp. Rape Of Lucrece, 1,799. 

8. To make eminent, noted, or kuown ; to 
gain distinction for. 

"In all the four character* he had dieting uilKeA 
himself." — Macaulay • Hist. Eng,, ch. xlv., p. 457. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To make a distinction ; to discriminate; 
to mark or note the distinction or difference. 

"The reader must learn to distinguish.”— Her *rhel : 

Astronomy (1858). j 292 

II Followed also hy between. 

"II la not (to easy to distinguish between notoriety 
and fame .” — Kmenon : 8 >ok* 

* 2. To become distinct, distinguishable, or 
differentiated. 

"The little embryo first distinguishes Into a little 
knot*— Jcr. Taylor. 

H (1) Blair thus discriminates between the 
two words to distinguish and to separate: “ We 
distinguish what we want not to confouod 
with another thing ; we separate what we 
want to remove from it. Objects a v e distin- 
guished from one another by their qualities ; 
they nre serrated hy the distance of time or 
place." (Blair: Lect. on Rhetoric and Bella 
Lett res (1817), vol. i., p. 229.) 

(2) Crabb thus discriminates between to 
distinguish and to disa-iminate : “ To distin- 
guish is the general, to discriminate is the 
particular term : the former ia an indefinite, 
the latter a definite action. To discriminate 
is in fact to distinguish specifically ; hence we 
speak of a distinction as true or false, but of 
a discrimination as nice. Ws distinguish 
tilings as to their divisibility or unity ; we 
discriminate them as to their inherent proper- 
ties : we distinguish things that are like or 
unlike, to separate or collect them ; we dis- 
criminate things only that are different for the 
purpose of separating one from the other : we 
distinguish hy means of the senses as well aa 
the understanding; we discriminate hy the 
understanding only : we distinguish things by 
their colour, or we distinguish moral objects 
by their truth or falsehood ; we discriminate 
the characters of men, or we discriminate 
their merits according to circumstances." 

If For the difference between to distinguish 
aad to signalize, see Signalize. 

dis -tiri gulsh-ri-ble (gu as gw), a. [Eng. 

distinguish ; -able.] 

1. That may or can be distinguished or dis- 
criminated from others ; capable of being dis- 
tinguished. 

” Left a race behind 

Like to themselven, distinguishable scarce 
From Gentiles.' Milton : P. R,. iiL 423-X5. 

2. Capable of beiog perceived by the senses ; 
perceptible. 

"Things that move bo *wift as not to affect the 
senses distinctly with several distinguishable distances 
of their motion."— Lock* ; Human Understanding, 
hit. it, ch. xiv. 

*3. Worthy of note or of regard ; distin- 
guished, notable. 

*’I would endeavour that my better* ah onld seek m* 
hy the merit of something discing tushable ." — Swift. 

* dis tiri -guisri a-ble ness (gu as gw), 

$. [Eng. distinguishable; -ness.] The quality 
or state of beiug distinguishable. 

* dis tin guiBli a^bly (gu ss gw), adv. 

[Eng. distinguishable) ; dy.] In a manner ot 
degree eapahle of being distinguished or dis- 
criminated from others ; distinctly, notably. 

" Distinguishably in the taste of the most admired 
reflections of some of our fa-our*te authors " — Cam- 
bridge : The Scribleriad, bk. u. 

dis tiri gnished (gn as gw), pa. par. & 

a. [Distinguish.] 

A. As pa. par , : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Marked by some distinctive or distin- 
guishing aign or property. 

" That Instant Polloa bursting from a cloud. 

Fixed a distinguished mark, and cried aloud." 

Pope : Homers Odytey, vill. *19, 290. 


fato, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, son; mri to, orib, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Sjrrian. so, ce=e; ey = a. qu = lew. 
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2. Exceeding or surpassing others ; unusual, 
ibove tiie common. 

"For sins committed with many aggravations of 
guilt, *•*>« furnace of wrath w ill i»e seven tunes hotter, 
and burn with a distinguished ixxry."— Rogers. 

3. Eminent, noted, or celebrated for some 
superior or extraordinary quality. 

"They could far more easily bear the pre-eminence 
of a distinguished btrangex."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
cb. xiil. 

* 4. Marked, noticeable. 

° Mra Del vile received her with the most distin- 
guished politeness." — Miss Burney: Cecilia, bk. til., 
eh. vii. 

Crabb thus discriminates between disfin- 
gnished , conspicuous, eminent, noted, and illus- 
trious : ** The idea of an object having some- 
thing attached to it to excite notice is common 
to all these terms. Distinguished in its general 
senso expresses little more than this idea ; 
the rest are but modes of distinguished. A 
thing is distinguished in proportion as it is 
distinct or separate from others ; it is conjpi- 
cuous in proportion as it is easily seen ; it is 
noted in proportion as it is widely known. In 
this sense a rank is distinguished ; a situstion 
is conspicuous ; a place is noted. Persons are 
distinguished hy external marks or by charac- 
teristic qualities ; persons or things are con- 
spicuous mostly from some external mark ; 
persons or things are noted mostly by colla- 
teral circumstances. A man may be distin- 
guished hy his decorations, or he may be dis- 
guished by his manly air, or by his abilities ; 
a person is conspicuous by the gaudiness of his 
dress ; a house is conspicuous that stands on a 
hill : a person is noted for having performed a 
wonderful cure ; s place is notetl for its fine 
waters. We may be distinguished for things 
good, had, or indifferent : we may be conspi- 
cuous for our singularities or that which only 
attracts vulgar notice : we may be noted for 
that which is bad, and mostly for that winch 
Is the subject of vulgar discourse ; we cau be 
eminent and illustrious only for that which 
is really good and praiseworthy ; the former 
applies, however, mostly to those things 
whicli set a man high in the circle of his 
acquaintance ; the latter to that which makes 
him shine before the world. A man of dis- 
tinguished talent will be apt to excite envy if 
he be not also distinguished for his private 
virtue : affectation is never better pleased 
than when it can place itself in such a con- 
spicuous situation as to draw all eyes upon 
itself: lovers of fame are sometimes contented 
to render themselves noted for their vices or 
absurdities : nothing is more gratifying to a 
man than to render himself eminent for his 
professsinnal skill : it is the lot of but few to 
be illustrious, and those few are very seldom 
to he envied. In an extended and moral 
application, these ternis may be employed to 
heighten the character of an object ; a favour 
may be said to be distinguished , piety eminent, 
and a name illustrious." ( Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

• dls-tm'-gulshed-ly (gu a< gw), adv. 
[Eng. distinguished ; - Ty .) In a distinguished 
manner ; eminently. 

dis tin’ guish-er (gn as gw), s. [Eng. 
distinguish; -ex .] 

1. One who distinguishes or separates one 
thing from another by marks of difference. 

“ Let oa admire the wi adorn of God In this distin • 
guisher of times, and visible deity, the sun.’’— Broome : 
Vulgar Errourt. 

2. One who accurately discerns the differ- 
ence or discriminates between things ; a criti- 
cal ohserver. 

" If I should ask any. the moat Mihtll distlnguisher." 
—Hobbes : Answer to Dr. BramhalL 

dls-tih -gulsh-lhg (gn as gw), j>r. par., 
a., & s. [Distinguish. J 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Constituting a difference or distinction ; 
distinctive. 

2. Marking difference or distinction ; dis- 
tinctive, peculiar. 

"The distinguishing badge of the Anglican Church." 
— Macaulay : HUt. Eng . , cn. V. 

C. As subst. : The act of marking difference 
or distinction ; a separating from others. 

distinguishing-pennant, s. 

Nautical : 

1. The special or proper flag of s vessel 

2. A special pennant hoisted to call atten- 
tion to signals. 


'dis tin' guish mg ly (gu as gw), adv. 
[Eng. distinguishing ; -ly.\ In a distinguish- 
ing manner ; with some mark or degree of 
distinction ; markedly. 

’’A provision distinguishingly calculated for the 
Mine purpose of levitation. — Paley : Natural 

Theology, cu. ill. 


'dis tin -guish ment (gu as gw), s. A 

distinction ; an observation of diflerence. 


"Should a like language uae to all degrees. 

And liiaunerly dUtinguishment leave out 
Betwixt the prince and beggar-" 

Shaketp. : Winter* t Tale, 11. 1. 


* dis tl'-tle, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eog. title 
(q. v.).] To strip or divest of a title. 

"That were the next way to distitle myself of 
honour." — Ben Jonson : Cynthia's Revel*. Iv. i 


'dis ti tied (tied as teld), pa. par . or a. 

[Distitle.) 

* dls-ti-tling, pr. par., a., s. [Distitle.) 
A. & B. As pr. par. <£ particip. a dj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of divesting of a 
title. 


dls'-tom-a, s. [Gr. St = Ms (dis) = twice, 
twofold, and erropa (stoma) = a mouth.) 

Zoology : 

1. A genus of internal parasitic worms, 
order Trematoda. class Platyelmiutha, vul- 
garly known as “Suctorial Worms" or 
■* Flukes." The Distoma is commonly found 
in the liver and biliary ducts of sheep and 
other ruminants, deriving nourishment from 
the fluids in which it is immersed, aud giving 
rise to the disease known as the “rot." The 
body of the creature, which is not quite an 
inch in leDgth, is flattened, and resembles in 
some degree a minute sole or flat-fish ; at its 
anterior extremity is a circular disc, or sucker, 
which is perforated by the aperture of the 
month : whilst a secoud sucker of similar 
form, bat imperforate, is placed upon the 
ventral surface uf the body. With these, 
both formerly thought to be mouths, whence 
the name, the parasite clings firmly to the 
body of its host. 

The embryo on its discharge from the egg is 
of conical form and aquatic habits, swimming 
freely by means of cilia, with which it is 
covered. These, however, it does not retain 
long, and passiog into its second stage of 
development, it enters the body of some fresh- 
water mollusc, where it remains until its 
temporary host is accidentally taken into tho 
system of some, ruminant, when it undergoes 
its final transformation and passes into its 
mature stage of development. Distoma has 
occasionally been fouud iu man. 

2. A genus of Tnnlcata, family Botryllidse. 
They occur on marine Algae. Branchial and 
anal orifices si x-rayed. 

dis tom'-l-dse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. distom(a) 
(q.v.), and Lat. fein. pi. adj. suff. -id'F.) 

Zool. : A family of Trematoda, type Distoma. 

dis'-to mus, s. [Distoma.) 

Zool. : The same as Distoma (2). 

• dis-tor que ment (que ns k), s. [Lat. 
distorqueo — to twist, to distort.) A distortion, 
a writhing. 

” Like the distorquement t of a darted conscience. *— 
Felt ham : Resolve*. 

distort', v.t. [Fr. cUtorquer, detordre ; Sp. 
& Port, detorcer ; Ital distorcere.] [Distort, a.) 

L Literally: 

1. To twist, bend, or put out of the natural 
figure or posture ; to deform, to disfigure. 

" And there la^ the rider distorted and pale. 

With the dew on hia brow and the rust on his mail." 

Byron: Destruction of Sennachenlr. 

2. To represent io a distorted form : as, His 
features were distorted in the mirror. 

II, Figuratively: 

1. To force out of the true course or direc- 
tion ; to pervert, to bias, to prejudice. 

"Once they loomed dimly through an obscuring and 
distorting h&ze of prejudice." — Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., 
ch. X.UL 

2. To turn or twist from the true meaning ; 
to wrest, to pervert. 

’’The words of Mr. Hooker, thus pitifully distorted ' 
—Hammond : Worto. vol. 11.. pt iL, p. 51. 

•dis tort, a. [Lat. distortus, pa. par. of dis- 
torqueo— to twist aside : dis = sway, apart ; 
torqnco = to twiat.) Distorted. 

“ Her face waa ugly, and her mouth distort." 

Spenser : F. q., V. xti. «. 


dis-tort -ed, po. par. k a. [Distort, t\] 

t. Lit. : Twisted, turned, or beot from the 
natural course or figure. 

“Seated here 

Oji thy distorted root, with hearer* none.” 

Cowper . Fardisy Oak. 

* dis tort'-cd-ly, adv. [Eng. distorted ; -ly.} 
In u distorted or perverted manner; hy per- 
version. 

"They so violently and distortedly pervert the 
natural order of things ."— Cudworth : Morality, bk.lv. 
ch. iv. 

dis tort-er, s. [Eng. distort; -er.) One who 
or that which distorts. 

dis -tort -lhg, pr. par., a., k s. [Distort, v.J 
A. & B. As pr. par. <ft particip. adj. : (Se* 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of twisting or turning 
out the natural figure ; distortion. 

dis tor'- 1 ion, s. [Lat. distortio, from distortus, 
pa. par. of distorqueo.] 

L Literally : 

1. The act of distorting, twisting, or turning 
out of the natural form or figure ; a writhing, 
or twisting, a contortion. 

" Writhing iu dire distortions." 

Savage : On the Recovery of a Lady of quality. 

2. The state of being distorted or out of 
shape ; a distorted part of a body, a deformity. 

” More ordinary Imperfections and distortions of tbs 
body."— Wotton; Heliquice Wot ton., p. 79. 

II, Fig. : The wreatiDg or perverting of the 
true meaning of words. 

*• These absurdities are all framed by a childish dis- 
tortion of my words.' — Bp. Wren. 

* dis tort'-ive, a. [Eng. distort; -ive.\ 

1. Causiog or tendiug to cause distortions, 
distorting. 

2. Having distortions, distorted. 

dls-tort'-or, s. (Lat.) One who distorts, S 
distorter. 

distortor-oris, s. 

Anat. : A name given to one of the zygo- 
matic muscles, which distorts the mouth in 
rage, gririDiug, <fcc. 

* dis -tour ble, * des-tro-ble, * dis- 
tro-ble, • dis-tur-ble, * dis-turb- 
el -yn, v t. [O. Fr. dcs = Lat. dis — away, 
apart, and tourbler, turbler = to disturb, from 
Lat. turbula, dim. of turba = a crowd.) To 
disturb, to throw into disorder or confusion, 
to confound. 

‘Iam ryght sory yif I have ougbte 
Distroubled yow out of your tliougbte." 

Chaucer : Book of the Duchess, 522. 

dis-tr&Ct', v.t. k i. [Fr. distraire ; Sp. dis- 
traer ; Port, distrahir ; 1 taL distraert.) (Dis- 
tract, a. ] 

A. Transitive: 

L Literally: 

* 1. To draw or pull in different directions. 

•‘The needle endeavour* to conform unto the meri- 
dian ; hut being distracted, driveth that way where 
the greater and powerfuller part of the earth u 
placed . " — Browne : Vulgar Errourt. 

* 2. To divide, to separate, to break up iDto 
parts. 

" Distract your army, which doth moat conaUt 
Of war-marked footmen." 

Bhakesp. : Antony Jt Cleopatra. UL 7. 

3. To turn or draw from one point ; to 
divert from one subject to a number of others. 

" If he cannot wholly avoid the eye of the observer, 
he hopes to distract It by » multiplicity of the object" 
-^South. 

II. Figuratively ; 

1. To fill with contrary considerations ; to 
perplex, to harass or to disturb with a multi- 
plicity of cares or thoughts. 

’* An infant daughter late my griefs Increased, 

And all a mother's cares distract my breast" 

Pope : Sappho to Phaon, 77, 78. 

2. To disturb the peace of by internal dis- 
sensions ; to tear asunder. 

“ The Anglican Church was, at this time, not Ihi 
distracted than the Galilean Church."— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

3. To distnrh or disorder the reason or 
intellect ; to derange, to put beside oneself. 

" Thla new* distracts me." 

Shakesp. : Merry Wire*, IL *. 

* B. Intrans. : To become distracted, to be 
beside oneself. 

“ Like to distract, she lifted up his head. 

Cry'd Llndy, Lindy, woes me, are ye dead T 

Rots : Hr tenor e, p. IL. 

* dls-tr&ct', •dls-tr&’ete,a. [Lat. dxstractns. 
pa. par. of distraho — to draw iD different 


boft, ; pfSiit, ; cat, fell, chorus, ^hln, ben«?h ; go, &em ; thin, this : sin, a? ; expect, ^enophon, exist, ph = t 
-clan, -tian = shan. tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, sion = zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious = shus, -ble, -die, Ac. = b^l, d^L 
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directions : dis — away, apart, and traho = to 
draw.] 

1. Lit.: Separated, divided, disjoined. 

“ To your audit comes 
Tbolr distract parcoie hi cviubUmd «uma" 

S/taktsp. : l/overi Complaint, 230. 23L 

2. Fig. : Diatmeted in mind. 

"The follow Is distract, luid so am I.* 

H haketp. Comedy of Errors, iv. 8. 


dis tract -ed, pa. par. h a. [Distract, y.j 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

• 1. Lit. : Divided, separated, disjoined. 


•• But t<> tiio brlghte t beams 
Distracted clouds givo way : m> staud tbou forth, 
The time is fair again. 

Etmkesp. . A H't Well that End* Well. r. ilL 


2. Fig. : Disturbed or disordered mentally ; 
perplexed, confounded, harassed. 

" One tender friend of my dl»frncf<w/ mind." 

Pop*: Homer' t Iliad, xlx. 304. 


dls-tr&ct ed ly, ado. [Eng. distracted; - ly .] 

1. Disjoint ly ; by fits and starts. 

•'For she did apeak in fitarts distractedly." 

Shaken*. : Twelfth Might, 11. 3. 

2. Madly, franticly ; like one distracted. 

•* Distractedly «bo (lid her hands extend." 

f/rayton : tfriroju' Wars, bk. 11. 

* distract' -ed-ness, s. [Eng. distracted; 
•ness J The quality or state of being dis- 
tracted ; distraction. 

'• The present distractedness of ; my mind."— Boyle : 
Work*. 1. 41. 


dis tr&ct -cr, s. [Eng. distract; - er . ] One 
who or that which distracts. 

•* Such inspiration as this, is no dPtracter from, but 
an, accompli eher aud enlarger of human faculties" 
— Si ore : Conj. Cabb. {Tret ). 

* dis tract'-ful, a. [Eng. distract; •fultf).'] 
Causing distraction ; distracting. 

" In that distracfful shape." 

/fey wood: Love * MU trl*. alg. F 9. 

* dis-tr&ct'-i-blc, a. [Eng. distmet; -able.] 
Capable of beiug drawn aside, or in different 
directions. 


das- tract-lie, *. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
tractile (q.v.).] 

Lot. : Divided in two parts ; torn asunder ; 
an epithet applied to the connective when it 
Is attached to the filament in a horizontal 
manner, so as to separate the two anther 
lobes. Example, in Salvia officinalis. 


* dis-trac tlous. a. [Eug. distrcuct ; -ious.) 
Distracting. 

" No mollminou*. laborloua, and distraciunss thing.' 
Cudworth I null System, p. 8S6. 

* dis-trdc -tivc, a. (Eng. distract; -Ive.) 
Tending to distract; distracting. 

"Shakes off tlioac distractive thought*. m —Bp. Hall : 
The Deltoid Soul, J 28. 

* dis trac-tlvc-ljr, adv. [Eng. detractive ; 
-ly.) In a distracting manner; au as to dis- 
tract. (Carlyle.) 

dis tra in, * dis traino, • dis troino, 
* dis treyn, v.t. & i . [O. Fr. destraindre , 
from Lat. distringo = to pull apart: dis — 
away, apart, and stringo — to compresa, to 
strain ; ital. distringere.} 

A. Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. To pull or rend asunder. 

•'Neither guile nor force might it <Hsttal,ie. w 

Spent «r F. Q., II. xiL fl 

* 2. To seize upon for oneself; to take pos- 
eeasion of. 

•• Here's Beaufort, that regards not God nor king. 

Hath here dutrainod the Tower to hu use.' 

Shnket/t. : 1 I/mry VI., 1. 3. 

* 3. To bind down ; to keep under restraint. 

'• A lima which thnt vicious lusts holden distrained 
with c hay no *."—- Chaucer Boethius, ii. 6. 

* 4. To clasp, to lrtlfl tightly. 

'• The gentle foicou, that with hla fete dUtreineth 

Tho binges hand." Chaucer: Assembly of F outes 

* 6. To oppress, to bunion, to distract. 

'* When raging louc with extreme p&iae 
Must cruelly distrains my hart." 

Surrey 1 The Lover Comfort eth himself 

6. Id the same sense as II. 

"Their furniture was distrained. without mercy."— 
Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. ill 

* 7. To take goods or chattels from by dis- 
traint, 

•' They suffer themselves to be distrained."— Seidsn : 
Tab lb Talk. 

II. Law : To aeiza for debt ; to take a per- 
aonal chattel from any person in order to 
satisfy a demand or to euforce the performance 
of an act. 

*' Nothing shall be dUtraincd for rent, which may 
not be readered again iu as good plight as when it was 
distrained." — Blackstone : Comm , bit. ill, ch. L 

B. Intrans. : To seize goods under a dis- 
traint ; to levy a distress. 

"To enable those who let her out to distrain on a 
short succession of master mariners .” — Daily Tele - 
graph, Nov. 27, 1882. 


dis tract -ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Distract, v .] 

A. & B, Hs pr. par. d> particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C, As snbst. : The act of diverting, disturb- 
ing, or deranging mentally ; distraction. 

dis-trac -tion, s. [Lat. distractio , from dts- 
tractus, pa. par. of distraho ; Fr. distraction ; 
Sp. distraccion ; Ital. disfroriorte.] 

*1. Literally: 

1. The act of drawiDg in different direc- 
tions ; separation. 

" Hncamble of distraction from him with whom 
thou wert out."— Bp. Hall . 

2. A separate or detached body or portion ; 
a detachment. 

** While he was yet in Rome, 

His power went out in such distractions, as 

Beguiled all spies." Shaketp. : Ant. A- Cteop.. iii. 7. 

II Figuratively: 

1. The aet of drawing or diverting from a 
point or matter. 

2. A state of confusion or perplexity caused 
by a multiplicity of thoughts or cares dis- 
tracting tlie mind ; embarrassment 

" Behold distraction, frenzy, and amazement. 

Like witless antics, one another meet." 

Shakesp. : Troilus & Crestidu, v. S. 

3. Viulent mental excitement arising from 
pain, care, &e. 

'• And in distraction'* hitter mood 
She w-eeps with wild despaiz." 

•Scoff .• irWiam «t Helen, vill 

* 4. Folly, stupidity. 

5. Madness, insanity. 

“ This savours not mnch of distraction 

Shakesp. : Twelfth Might, r. 1. 

6. Anything which distracts or tends to 
distract the mind, or turn it away from any 
buaiuess, study, care, or occupation. 

* 7. Confusion, tumult, disorder, disturb- 
ance. 

' W"h»t may we not hope from him In & time of 
qniet amt tranquillity, since, during the late distrac- 
timt, he has done #o much for the adkontage of our 
trodef AiLLison : Freeholder. 


dis -train a-ble, a. [Eng. distrain,; -a&te.J 
That may be distrained ; liable to be dis- 
trained. 

" Strnagers* beasts found on the tenant’s land, if put 
in by consent of the owner, ore distrain able imme- 
diately afterward*.' — BUicki’.one ; Comm. , hk. iii., 
ch. L 

dis trained, pa. par. ora. [Distrain.] 

dis-tra'in-er, dis tra in dr, s. [Eng. dis- 
train; -er. j 

Low : One who distrains or levies a distress. 
** The distrainor must answer for the circum- 
stances.'*— Blacks: one : Comm., bk. iii., ch. L. 

dis-traln-ing, pr, par., a., & s. [Distrain.] 
A. & B. As pr. par- <& particip . adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C, vis suLst. : Tbe act of seizing goods under 
a distraint. 

** Wo may so use the matter, to have moat part of 
tho money withuat distraining of your own body.” — 
II is terry of Porturuttus. 

dis-tra in-dr, s. [Distrainer.] 

dis tra int, s. [O. Fr. destrainetz = restraint., 
from destraindre = to strain, press, restrain, 
&c.j 

Law : The act of seizing goods for debt, &e.; 
a distress. 

dls-tra'it, a. [Fr.] Absent or abstracted in 
mind. 

"She was dirfraif, reserved.*' — C. Kingsley : Two 
Tears Ago. ch. xxvL 

tdis tra'nght (gh silent), * dis - trail wte, 

a. [An ineorrect assimilation of tbe Eng. dis- 
tract = distracted, to * mught , pa. par. of reach , 
taught from teach. Are.] 

* 1, Lit. : Torn or rant asunder. 

•* Hie greedy throat, therewith iu two distraught .” 
Spen&er : F.Q., IV. vii. 

2, Fig. : Distracted, perplexed. 

*’ To the sumptuous banquet came 
Every Knight and every Dame, 

‘Twixt sou and daughter all distraught." 

Longfellow: Black Knight. 


* dis-tra ught-ed (gh silent), a. [Eng. du- 
traught ; -cd . ] Distracted. 

■’ That Lm mortal o litauty, there with (Jim, 

Which in my weak distrnughted miud 1 see." 

Hp truer ; Hymn Of UeaumnUe Beaut ie. 

*dis tro'am.r.i. [Pref. dis , and Eng. stream 
(q.v.).J To stream, to How. 

" A awelling tear distreamed from every eye." 

Bherutone • Elegy. 

dis trdss', k des tresse, *dis-tres. ‘dis- 
tresse, * dys tresso, s. [O. IT. doirtssc, 
destrect, dtxtrtche ; lTuv. dcstrecha , dedressa, 
from a supposed Low Lat. form dUtnctio — 
to afflict, from Lat. dislrictns, pa. )iar. of da- 
tringo; Ital. dibtretla ; Fr. Mtresse.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Extreme anguish or pain of mind or body ; 
deep anxiety. 

" A hia J hU efforts double hi* distress .* 

He likea yours little and his own atlli less." 

Cowpcr . Conversation. 841 

2. A state of miaery, poverty, or want ; 
destitution. 

"The distress of the common people was severe, and 
won aggravated by the follies of magistrate* and by 
the aru of malecvn ten ta. Afuca ula y : Hist. Eng . 
ch. xxii. 

3. That wliich causes auffering, paiu. or 
anguish ; a calamity, a misfortune. 

** He saved them out of their distresses.' —Pi. evii. IX 

4. In tbe same souse as II. 

5. A state of danger or need of assistance. 

"These signal station* ore to be available to give 
notice of veaeeL* in Outre** and requiring assistance.' 
Daily Telegraph, Dec. 21, 1882. 

I L Law: 

1. English : 

(1) The act of distraining or seizing the 
personal chattels of any person in order to 
Batisfy a deuiaud or to enforce a duty. 

(a) A distress is the taking of a personal 
chattel out of the possession nf the wrong- 
doer into tbe custody of the party injured, 
to procure a satisfaction for the wrong com- 
mitted, the most usual injury for which a dis- 
tress may be taken being non-payment of rent. 
A distress may also be taken where a man 
finds beasts of a stranger wandering in his 
grounds, damage-feasant: that is, doing him 
hurt or damage, by treadiug down bis grass, 
or tbe like, in which case the owner *f the 
eoil may distrain them till satisfaction be 
made him for the injury he has thereby sus- 
tained. And for several rates or duties given 
and penalties inflicted by special acts of par- 
liament for assessments made for tbe relief of 
the poor, or for parochial or district works of 
a publie nature, remedy by distress and sale 
is given. ... As a general rule, all chattels 
personal found upou the premises, whether 
they iu fact belong to the tenant or a stranger, 
are distraiuable for rent. To this rule there 
are certain exceptions ; as, for instance, the 
tooL and utensils of trade, if in actual use ; 
valuable things entrusted in the way of trade, 
as a horse standing in a smith's shop to be 
shod ; goods entrusted to a common carrier, 
auctioneer, or agent ; things fixed to the free- 
hold, as windows, doors, Arc. ; and nothing 
which cannot be rendered again in as good 
plight as when it was distrained, as xnilk, 
fruit, and the like. All distresses must be 
made by day, unless in the case of damage- 
feasant; nor must the value of tbe chattels 
distrained be excessive in proportion to tbe 
debt 

(b) InjiruU distress is one which may be 
repeated from time to time, until the stub- 
bornness of the party is conquered, as in cases 
of neglect of fealty, or to do suit of court, or 
to appear as a juror. (Blackstone : Comment.) 

(2) The chattels distrained. 

*• And the distress thus taken must be proportioned 
to the thing distrained for, for otherwise he incura 
the risk of an action for taking an excessive distret*" 
Blackstone : Comment., hk iii.. ch L 

2. 5eo£s Law: A pledge or security taken 
by tbe sheriffs for the good behaviour of those 
who came to fairs. It was returned to them 
at the end of the fair or market if no harm 
had been done. 

Crabb thus discriminates between distress, 
anxiety, anguish, and agony : “Distress is the 
pain felt when in a strait from which we see 
no means of extricating ourselves ; anxiety is 
that pain which one feels on tbe prospect of 
an evil. The distress always depends upon 
some outward cause ; the anxiety often lies iu 
the imagination. The distress is produced by 
the present, but not always immediate evil ; 
the anxiety respects that which is future : 
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anguish arises from the reflection on the evil 
that is past ; agony springs from witnessing 
that which ia immediate or before the eye. 
Distress is not peculiar to any age ; where there 
is a consciousness of good and evil, pain and 
pleasure, distress will inevitably exist from 
some circumstance or another. Anxiety, an- 
guish , and agony belong to riper years; in- 
fancy and childhood are deemed the happy 
periods of human existence, because they are 
exempt from the anxieties attendant on every 
one who has a station to till and duties to 
discharge. Anguish and agony am species of 
distress, of the severer kind, which spring 
altogether from the maturity of reflection and 
the full consciousness of evil, A child is in 
distress when it loses its mother, and the 
m<* l her is also in distress when she misses her 
child. The station of a parent is, indeed, 
that which is most productive, not only of 
distress, but anxiety, anguish, and agony : the 
mother has her peculiar aitxtrh'es for the child, 
whilst rearing it in its infant state: the father 
has his anxiety for its welfare on its entrance 
into tin; world : they both suffer the deepest 
anguish when the child disappoints their 
dearest hopes, by running a career of vice, 
and linisbing its wicked course by an un- 
timely, and sometimes ignominious end : not 
nnfrequcntly they are doomed to suffer the 
agony of seeing a child encircled in flames 
from which lie cannot be snatched, or sinking 
into a watery grave from which he cannot be 
rescued.'* {Crabb: Eng. Synon,) 

dls tress', v.t. [Distress, s .] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. To cause distress, pain, anxiety, or agony 
to ; to harass, to afflict, to grieve greatly, to 
pain. 

M I am d titrated for thee, my brother Jonathan.”— 

2 Sam. 1. 26, 

* 2. To force, compel, or constrain by pain 
or suffering. 

" Men who can neither be distressed nor won into a 
sacrifice of duty.' 1 — Hamilton. 

3. To exhanst, to tire out: as, His horse was 
greatly distressed. 

II. Law : To distrain. 

TT Crabb thus discriminates between to dis- 
tress, to harass, and to perplex ; “ A person is 
distressed either in his outward circumstances 
or his feelings ; he is harassed mentally or 
corporeally ; he is perplexed in his understand- 
ing more than in his feelings : a deprivation 
distresses ; provocations and hostile measures 
hara^^s ; stratagems and ambiguous measures 
perjtle x. A besieged town is distressed by the 
cutting off its resources of water and provi- 
sions ; the besieged are harassed by perpetual 
attacks; the besiegers are perplexed in all their 
manoeuvres and plans by the counter manoeu- 
vres and contrivances of their opponents : a 
tale of woe distresses; continual alarms and 
incessant labour harass; unexpected obstacles 
and inextricable difficulties perplex. We are 
distressed and perplexed by emeu instances ; we 
are harassed altogether l»y persons or the in- 
tentional efforts of others : we may relieve 
another In distress or may remove a perplexity, 
but the harassing ceases only with the cause 
which gave rise to it.” (Crabft : Eng. Synon.) 

dis-tressed', # dis-trest’, pa. par. or a. 
(Distress, p.) 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Afflicted with pain, anxiety, or agony. 

2. In want, destitute. 

3. Exhausted. 

4. In a position of danger. 

*• Bringing two distressed vessels, and the thirteen 
per3ona mi board of them, Into Ramsgate harbour. 
Standard, Nov. 30, I8S2. 

* dis-trcss-ed-ness, s. [Eng. distressed ; 
- ness .) The quality or state of being in great 
pain nr distress. ( Verstegan .) 

dis-tress-ful, a. [Eng. distress; - ful(l ).] 

1. Full of distress ; greatly pained or 
afflicted ; in great distress. 

" Distressful Nature pants.” 

Thornton Summer, 445. 

2. Causing or attended with distrws. pain, 
or anguish ; calamitous, miserable. 

" Beiug Informed of his distressful situation."— 
Fielding : Smefia, ch. vi. 

3. Indicating or arising from distress. 

" And all around distressful yells arise.” 

Goldsmith : Traveller. 


* 4. Attended with or indicating poverty or 
destitution. 

" Ho, with a body filled aud vacant mind, 

Gota him to re*t» cmuuuxl VfithdUtrettfuZ brand. 

; Henry V n lv. 1. 

dis-tress' -ful -ly, adv. [Eng. distressful; 
■ty. 1 la a distressful or painful manner or 
degree . 

*' I am distrustfully deaf ."—Johnson. 

dis-tress-iiig, pr. par., a., k s. [Distress, 
v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of causing distress, 
pain, or anguish to ; the state of being dis- 
tressed ; distress. 

” Port after storms, Joy after lousr distressing. “ 

P. Fletcher; Eliza. 

* dis-treyne, v.t. [Distrain.] 

dis-tress'-ing ly, adv. [Eng. distressing ; 
dy.] 

1. In a distressing, painful, or agonizing 
manner. 

2. Painfully, unpleasantly. 

* dis-trib-u-lan9© f s. [Lat. dis, and tribu- 
lans, pr. par. of tribulo = to afflict, trouble.] 
A disturbance, an annoyance. 

"The shiref sail devoid© the gTouudbath of him and 
his gudls, and charge him In the kiugis name that he 
nmk na mare distrtbulanca to the lortle uor his 
gTovnde tn tyw tocum . ' —Acts Jus. 11. A. 1457 (ed. 18H), 
p. 6L 

dis-trib'-u-ta-ble, a. [Eng. distributee) ; 
•able.) That may or can be distributed or 
dealt out ; capable of distribution. 

"To make my patrimouy distributable among a 
great Dumber.” — Sir II’, Jones : fragments of I see us. 

dis-trib'-u-tar-y, a. & s. [Eng. distribute); 
-ari/.] 

A. As adj. : Serving to distribute ; distri- 
buting. 

B. As subst. : A means, line, or passage of 
distribution. 

"Breaking up into distributaries as it approaches 
the sea.” — Times : Aug. 16, 1881. 

dis-trib iite, V.t. k i. [Lat. distributus, pa. 
par. of distribuo — to distribute : dis = away, 
apart, and tribuo = to share ; Sp. & Port. 
distribuir; Ital. distribute; Fr. distribuer.] 

A. Transitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To divide or deal out amongst a number ; 
to give or bestow iu portions ; to share. 

" Hia bribes, distributed with Judicious prodigality, 
speedily produced a large return.' — Macaulay ; llist. 
Eng., ch. xviii. 

2. To dispense, to deal out, to administer. 

’• Not tn the presence 
Of dreaded Justice, but of the ministers 
That do distribute) it." 

iihakesp. : Corxolanus, lit 3. 

3- To assign or appoint to different positions 
or stations. 

"The Levites, whom David had distributed in the 
house of the Lord." — 2 Chrou, xxiii. Is. 

4. To divide, separate or arrange, as into 
classes, divisions, genera, &c. ; to classify. 

5. To spread, to scatter, to disperse. 

"The greater number of families (of plants] is dir- 
tributed over the whole globe.'— Balfour: Botany, 
11,14(5. 

II. Technically : 

1, Logic: To employ a term in its fullest 
extent. [Distributed.] 

" Universal judgments distribute, i.e., introduce 
the whole of their eubject ; particulars do uot. lu 'All 
the fixed stars twinkle,' and *Nu man la wise at all 
times.' it ia obv ious that we are speaking of the whole 
of the fixed stars, and of men, respectively ; and there- 
fore each term Is distributed." — Thomson : Laws of 
Thjught, §77. 

2. Print. : To separate and return the type 
from the column to the case. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To share, to deal out. 

" He distributed to the disciples.”— John vL 1L 

2. Specif. : To dispense charity. 

" Distributing to the necessity of the saints."— 
Romans xii. 13. 

3. To assign, to allot, to dispense. 

M As God hath distributed to every man."— 1 Cor. 
viL 17. 

For the difference between to distribute 
and to dispense, see Dispense ; for that be- 
tween to distribute and to divide, see Divide. 

dis-trib -u-ted, pa. par. ora. [Distribute.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 


B. As adjective : 

I, Ord. Lang. ; Shared, divided, assigned, or 
dealt out. 

II, Technically: 

1. togic: Applied to a term used in its 
fullest extent, so aa to include all aiguifleatea 
or applications. 

2. Print. : Applied to typo returned from 
the column to the case. 

dis trib’-u ter, s. [Eng. -«*.] 

One who distributes, deals out, or shares any- 
thing ; a dispenser, a divider, an administer. 
“There were Judges aud distributers of Justice am 
pointed for the several parts of his dominion* " — Adds. 
*<m . l/n Italy. 

dis trib’-u-tirig, pr. par., a,, & s. [DisTai- 

BUTE.J 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (Sec 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Ixing. : The act of dealing out, 
assigning, dispensing or adminiateriug ; dis- 
tribution, division. 

2. Print. : The operation of returning from 
the column to the case the letters, &c., which 
make up the mutter. Tha compositor wots a 
page or part of a column of matter, and takes 
up a number of lines on his distributing- rule. 
The wetting causes the types to adhere slightly 
together. He takes a lew words between his 
finger and thumb, and, Teading the pur- 
port, l>y a dexterous slackening of his grip, ao 
as to loosen the type seriatim, lie throws the 
several letters iuto their various boxes. Dis- 
tribution is said to be four times faster than 
composition. (Knight.) [Type-distributinq 
Machine.) 

distributing reservoir, s. A small 
reservoir for a given district, capable of con- 
taining a volume of water equal to the whole 
excess of the demand for water during those 
hours of the day when such demand exceeds 
the average rate, above a supply during the 
same time at the. average rate. The greatest 
hourly demand for water is about double the 
average hourly demand. The least that a dis- 
tributing-reservoir should hold is half the 
daily demand. (Knight.) 

distributing-roller, s. 

Print. : A roller on the edge of an inking- 
tabla for distributing ink to the printing- 
roller. At the side of the table is an iuk-trougli, 
which is pressed up against the distributing- 
roller by balance-weights. The distributing- 
roller presents a line of ink to the printing- 
roller, which is then run backwards aud for- 
wards on the table to spread the supply of ink 
evenly around it. The arrangement was in- 
vented by Professor Cowper, and is described 
in his English patent of 1S18. The distribu- 
ting-roller iu printing-machines carries ink 
from the duct or- roller to the inking roller. To 
secure an even distribution, it is lound neces- 
sary to give an endwise motion to the roller. 
(Knight.) 

distributing-rule, s. 

Print. : A rule used iu separating the line* 
of type in distribution. (Knight.) 

distributing-table, s. 

Print. : The slab on which the ink is spread 
and transferred to the rollers. (Knight.) 

dis -tri-bu'-tlon, s. [Lat. distributio, from 
distributus, pu. par. of distribuo — to distri- 
bute ; Fr. distribution ; ltal. distribuzionc ; 
Sp. disfri&itciou.J 
I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of distributing, dividing, or 
dealing ont to others. 

"Ample whs the boon 
•' He gave them, tn its distribution fair.” 

Coicper Task, v. 193, 200. 

2. The act of giving in charity ; a dispensing 
of aims. 

"They plorify God for your professed 'subjection 
unto the gospel nf Christ, and for your liberal distri- 
bution unto them.'* — 2 Cor. ix. 13. 

3. The dispensing or administering of jus- 
tice. 

4. An assigning, appointing, or allotting to 
different stations or positions. 

5. The act of di riding, arranging, or sepa- 
rating, as into classes, genera, Src. 

6. The act of dispersing or spreading abroad. 

•' By the tfisfriAufion pf his li^ht.” 

Black-more -• Creation, hk. ii. 
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7. The state of being dispersed, spread, or 
Mattered. 

8. That wlilch is distributed, or dealt out, 

" Let u* govern our churitahle dittributbnu by this 
pit torn of nature. aud maintain a mutual circulation 
of beneliU and rettirna f—Atterbury. 

IL Technically : 

1. Arch.: The disposition and arrangement 
of the several parts of a building according to 
the rules of art. 

2. Law : The distributing of the jsrrsoiiaJ 
estate of intestates. 

3. Logic: Ttie distinguishing of an universal 
whole into its several kinds of species. (Dis- 
tribute, II. 1.] 

4. Nat . Hist.: The manner, degree, and 
extent in which the flora and fauna of the 
world are distributed over the surface of the 
earth, with the variations in certain areas, and 
the causes nr conditions which causa such 
variations. 

“It has reference to the dUtribution of plants in an 
altitudinal or hypsometric*! l>otutof view."— flat/our : 
Botany, $ 1,168. 

5. Print. : The act of distributing type. 
[DISTRIBUTING, S., 2.] 

6. Rhet. : A division and enumeration of 
the several qualities of a subject. 

7. Steam Eng. : The application of steam in 
the engine in respect to its induction, educ- 
tion, expansive workings, Ac. 

If (1) Distribution of animals : 

Zool. & Geol. : The diffusion of animals in 
space and in time. To these, in the ease of 
marine animals, diffusiou in depth. 

(a) Zool. : The diffusion of animals lu space ; 
There are zoological provinces, regions, Ac. ; 
but to render these precise it is requisite to 
make them vary in soma cases for each sub- 
kingdom, and io some even for each class. 
For instance, the geographical distribution of 
wingless mammals is not the same ss that of 
winged birds, nor is it the same as that of 
tishes. The following, according to Wood- 
ward, is the distribution of the rnollusca 
through the several provinces which they 
inhabit. 

(i.) Marine Provinces : 

Arctic. Boreal, Celtic. Lusitaulwi, Aralo-Caspian, 
West African, South African. Indo- Pacific, AnstnUo- 
Zealandic, Japonic, Aleutic, Californian, Panamic, 
Peruvian. Magellanic. Patagonian, Caribbean, ana 
Tran*- Atlantic. 

(ii.) Land Regions : 

Germanic, Lua I Ionian, Africa. Cape, Yemen- Mada- 
gascar, Indian, China and Japan, Philippine Islands, 
Java, Borneo, Papua and New Ireland, Australian. 
South Australia and Tasmania, New Zealand, Poly- 
nesian. Canadian, Atlantic States, American. Oregon 
and Californian, Mexican. Antilles, Columbian, Bra- 
ulian, Peruvian, Argentine, Chilian, and Patagonian. 

In the case of marine auimals inquiry must 
be made also as to their bathymetrical dis- 
tribution — i.e., the limits of depth in the sea 
within which any particular marine animal 
lives. With regard to the former, four zones 
have for some considerable time been recog- 
nised — the Littoral Zone, between tide-marks ; 
the Laminarian one, from low-water mark to 
15 fathoms deep ; the Coralline Zone, from 15 
to 50 fathoms ; and the Deep-sea Coral Zone, 
from 50 to 100 fathoms. To these Nicholson 
adds a fifth, which lie calls the Abyssal Zone, 
from 100 to 3,000 or 4,000 fathoms.* 

(b) Geol. : The diffusion of animals in time. 
The same laws obtain as in plants. For 
details see the various palaeontological articles. 

(2) Distribution of electricity : 

Elect. : The manner in which electricity is 
distributed. Various experiments ahow that 
electricity does not penetrate into the in- 
terior of bodies, but is confined to their 
surface. Its distribution does not, therefore, 
depend upon the mass of a body, but upon 
the extent of its surface. 

(3) Distribution of magnetism , Distribution 
of free magnetism : 

Magnetism : The manner in which mag- 
netism is distributed. It was discovered by 
Coulomb that with saturated bars of more 
than seven inches in length, the distribution 
of magnetism could be expressed by a curve 
of which the abscissa: formed the distance 
from the ends of the magnet, and the ordinates 
the force of magnetism at those points. 

( Ganot .) 

(4) Distribution of plants : 

Phy to- geography <£r Geol. : The diffusion of 
plants in space and In time. The former of 
these falls under phyto-geography ; the latter 


inay perhaps l*e ranked alao under this de- 
partment, but is won- appropriately relegated 
to geology. 

(a) Phyto-geography ; The diffusion of plants 
in space i.e., the manner in which plants are 
distributed in the several parts of the world. 
The species, genera, families, orders, Ac., oc- 
curring in the several continents, islands, Ac. 
Grisebaeh enumerates twenty-four regions of 
vegetation : 

The Arctic, the Europwc- Siberian Forest, the Medi- 
terranean, the Btopjie. tiie Chlnn-JapaueHO. the Indian 
Monsoou, the Sahara [in Central Africa, from 20“ N. 
to 20° H., mid Southern Arabia! the Sudan, the Kalahari 
(extend inv along the Atlantic coaat, from 80 * to 29“ H. 
lat,L tlmCnpe, the Australian, the K. American Foreat- 
1 teg I on, the iTalrie, the Californian, the Mexican, the 
W Indian, the Oin. equatorial Region of S. America, 
the Amazon, the Brazilian the Tropical Andsean, the 
Ram pas, the Chilian Transition Region, the Antarctic 
Forest- Region, aud the Oceanic Island*. 

Several of thrae regions, it will be observed, 
are nearly identical in climate witli others ; 
yet this vegetation pretty largely differs. This 
suggests that each species spread from a 
certain centre in which it was first brought 
into being, and took time to spread from that 
centre in the regions which it now occupies. 
There is also a liathymetrical distribution of 
plants, aa of animals*. It refers almost exclu- 
sively to the A 1 gals. [_% (1).] 

(5) Geol. : The way in which plants are 
distributed, arranged, or grouped in time. 
Going further buck into antiquity present 
H|wcie8 disappear; though modern genera 
remain, their orders, now extinct, appear; 
and, a* a rule, the further hack one goes the 
more different is tin* vegetation from that 
which now obtains. It is also, as a rule, not 
so high in organization, a progressive advance 
ip that respect having takoii place from tin- 
appearance of the first plant on the earth till 
now. Plant life began, undoubtedly, with low 
forms of water plants, which were followed 
by plants adapted to swamp regions. These 
swamp forms flourished tor ages ami to them 
we probably owe our vast deposits of coal. 
Goniferons plants, adapted to dry, hard soil 
early appeared, and from these and from forms 
of the swamp growth the higher oidere of 
plants are snp|Kised to have slow ly developed. 
For details, see Hie x a lions articles on pul&*o- 
botany 

(5) Distribution of heat : 

Pkys. : A term applied to designate the 
different ways io which a ray of heat, when it 
falls upou a liquid or solid body, is disposed 
of, as by absorption, reflection, or trans- 
mission. 

II Statute of distribution : 

Law : A statute regulating the mode of dis- 
tribution of the personal estate of an iutestate. 

dlS-trib-U tion al, a. (Eng. distribution ; 
-td-1 Pertaining to* distribution. 

“ . . . the remain* of a bird the whole of whose con- 
geners are at present absolutely conhned to the 
southern hemisphere, and therefore, in a broad sense, 
to the same great distributional area."— Huxley : 
J. (r. 8., voL xv. (1859), p. 676. 

* dis-trib &'-tion 1st, s. [Eng. distribution; 
■ist.] One employed in distribution, a dis- 
tributor, a dispenser. 

— " The dixtributionitU trembled, for their popularity 

was at stake." — Dickens .- Eketchet by Bjz. (Daviet.) 

* dis-trib-U-tiv’-al, a. [Eng. disfri6wfh<e) ; 
-aj.] Pertaining to a distributive, or dis- 
tribution. 

"... the dittributival sense.''— Aey.- Philological 
Essays (186«) p. 4. 

dis trib u tive, a. A s. [As if from a Lat. 
distributivus, from distnbutus, pa. par. of dis- 
tribno = to distribute ; Fr. distributif; bp., 
Port., A Ital. distributivo .] 

A. As aductivc. : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Of or pertaining to distribution; distri- 
buting, allotting, or dealing out to each its dne 
share. 

“The other species of justice called dirt ributite, as 
consisting in the distribution of rewards and punish- 
tneuts." — South : Sermons, voL iii„ ser. l. 

2. Expressing or denoting distribution, 
division, or separation. 

II. Technically : 

1. Gram.: Expressing distribution, separa- 
tion, or division. Distributive numerals are ex- 
pressed by the use of the prep, by : as, By twos, 
two by two, Ac. [Distributive Pronoun.] 

2. Law: (For definition, see example). [Dis- 
tributive Findino.] 


"Of human positive laws, some are distributive. »jina 
penal. /tUtnhuticc are those that determine tba 
rights of the subjects, declaring to every uiau what it 
is by which lie acuuircth aud Loldcth a projwrty in 
lands or goods, and a right or liberty of action ; and 
these *i>eak to all the subjecta."— Doll a ; Of Ommow- 
wealth, pt. il., ch. xxvi. 

3. Logic : Assigning the various ajieciea of 
a universal term. 

% (1) Distributive finding of the issue : 

Law: A finding by the jury partly in 
favour of the plaintil! and partly in favour of 
the defendant. 

(2) Distributive pronoun : 

Gram. : A pronoun which denotes that the 
member of a number to which it is applied ia 
taken separately or disjunctively. Distributive 
pronouns are each, every, either r and neither. 

B. As substantive : 

Gram. : A word expressive of or denoting 
distribution or separation ; a distributive pro- 
noun, as each, Ac. 

dis trib u tive 1#, adv. [Eng. 

■I*] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. By distribution. 

2. Singly, particularly, one by one, not col- 
lectively. 

" fHstrlbutiecly at the least, aU great and grievous 
actual olFenct*. one by ooe, botti may and ought to ba 
hy all means avoided."— Booker: Kcclrt. Polity, hk. v. 

IL Logic : (See example). 

•'An universal term b sometimes taken oullo-tively 
for all its particular ideas united together: and some- 
times ditt ri/nit irrly, meauiDg each of them single and 
alone."— tVattt Logic k. 

• dis trib -U- tive ness, t. [Eng. distri- 
butive; -nesi.l A propensity to or desire of 
distributing ; generosity, open -handedness. 

“The carving at the table he always made hi* pro- 
vince, which he said he did as a diversion to keep nim 
from eating overmuch: hut certainly that practica 
had another more Immediate cause, a natural dU- 
tribuHven«$i of humour, and a desire to be employed 
in the relief of every kind of want of every person."— . 
Fell; Life of Hammond, | 3. 

dis trict, s. [Fr. from Low LaL distnctu* = 
a district within which a lord may distrain, 
distringere potest (Ducange) ; distringo — to 
distrain (q.v.).j 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A circuit of authority, a province; the 
extent of territory under a certain authority 
or jurisdiction. 

“Accepted by the several churches in their respective 
dUtrirtt and diocesses."— Bp. Taylor ; Ditruarirt from 
Popery, bk. i., pt. »L, f L 

2. A region, & tract of country, a territory, 
a province. 

“ The agricultural labourers of the neighbouring 
dUtricU.''— Macaulay . Hitt. Eng , ch. xv. 

IL Law: The place in which a man hath 
the i*>wer of distraining, or the circuit or ter- 
ritory wherein one may be compelled to 
appear. (Blount.) 

Crabb thus discriminates between dis- 
trict, region, tract , and quarter: “These terms 
are all applied to country : the former two com- 
prehending divisions marked out on political 
grounds ; the latter a geographical or an in- 
definite division : a di-sfrief is smaller than a 
region ; the former refers only to part of a 
country, the latter frequently applies to a 
whole country : a quarter is indefinite, and 
may be applied cither to a quarter of the 
world or a particular neighbourhood : a fra^ 
is the smallest portion of all, and comprehends 
frequently no more than what may fall within 
the compass of the eye. We consider the 
district ouly with relation to government: 
every magistrate acts within a certain district ; 
we speak of a region when considering the 
circumstances of climate, or the natural pro- 
perties which distinguish different parts of the 
earth, as the regions of heat and cold ; we 
speak of the quarter simply to designate a 
point of the compass : as, A person livea in s 
certain quarter of the towu, that is, north 
or south, east or west, Ac."' (Crabb : Eng. 
Synon.) 

district attorney, s. The prosecuting 

officerof a district or district-court. 

district court, s. A court having cog- 
nizance of cases arising withiu a certain 
defined district. 

District court martial : 

Mil. : The second kind of court-martial, held 
for the trial of more serious offences than can 
be dealt with by a garrison court-martiaL 

[CoUHT-MARnAL.] 
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district-judge, s. A judge of a district* 
court. 

district -parish, s. A district or division 
of a parish marked out for ecclesiastical 
purposes. 

district-school, s. A school for a cer- 
tain defined district. 

* dlS-triot', a. [Lat. districtus, pa. par. of dis- 
trinyo .] Itigorous, harsh, severe, stringent. 

M Punishing with the rod of district ueuerlty." — Fox : 
Martyrs, p. J«2. 

dis-trict, v.t. [District, a.] To divide or 
distribute into districts or limited divisions 
for purposes of administration, <be. 

* dis-tric tion, s. (Lat. district!#, from tlut- 
trictus ( ensis ) - a drawn (sword), pa. par. of 
disfrintjo.) A sudden display : as, the glitter of 
aaword suddenly drawn. 

“A smile . , . hreaks out with the brightest ,iU. 
triction,"— Collier : On the Aspect 

* dis-trict' -ly, * dis trict-lie, adv. {Eng. 
distrtet ; -ly. ] In a stringent, harsh, or rigor- 
ous manner ; stringently, strictly. 

“ Distrlctlle and in virtue of obedience commanding 
yo Fox : Martyrs, p. 218. 

die trih gas, s. [Lat. = you may distrain, 
2nd per. sing. pr. subj. of distringo = to dis- 
train (q.V.).J 
Law : 

1. A writ Issuing against a defendant who 
failed to attend ; a distress infinite ; a process 
commanding the sheriff to distrain the defen- 
dant from time to time, aod continually after- 
wards, by takiug his goods and the profits of 
his lauds, which were called issues, and which, 
by the common law, he forfeited to the crown 
if he did not appear. The issues might be 
sold, if the court should so direct, in order to 
defray the reasonable coats of the plaintiff. 
(Blackstonc : Comment., bk. iiL, ch. 10.) 

2. A writ after judgment in detinue to com- 
pel the defendant to deliver the goods by re- 
peated distresses of his chattels. 

* 3. A writ in the Court of Queen's Bench, 
commanding the sheriff to bring in the bodies 
of jurors who did not appear, or to distrain on 
their goods. 

4. The process in courts of equity against 
a corporation refusing to obey the orders or 
summons of the court. 

5. An order from the Court of Chancery, In 
favour of a party claiming to be interested in 
any stock standing in the books of the Bank 
of England, charging the authorities of the 
Bank not to permit a transfer of auch stock, 
nor to pay any dividend on it. 

* dis-trin yle, v.t. [Distrain.) 

* dis troub' lan9e, * dis-trub lance, «. 

[Distrouble.] A disturbance. 

“To cess of all d'utrublance of the said Eufame in 
the joysing of the aiuuyu In tyme to cum.’*— Act. 
Audit. A. H36. p. 8 

* dis-troub -le (le as el), * des-trob le, 
* dis-trub-le, v t. [Distourble.] To disturb, 
to confound, to confuse 

“ For to dirtrwftfi the foreuaid moriage.* 

Douglas : Virgil, 221, 17. 

* dls-troiib'-ler, s. [Eng. distrovbl(e) ; -tr.) 
One who causes trouble or disturbance. 

” To withstand all such ditt roubler* of Holy Charch." 
—Bale : Select Works, p. 75. [Davies.) 

* dis-troub -ling, * dis-trub-lin, pr. par. 
& s. [Distrouble.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. if- particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C, As subst. : Disturbance. 

“ In In gland hi* casteli till, 

For otttyn distrowblyw or ill ** 

Barbour, v. 216. 

dis trust’, v.t. Pref. di-s, and Eng. trvst (q.v.).] 

1. Not to have trust or confidence in ; to 
regard with distrust ; to doubt. 

" He yi requireth y othe doeth distrust that other 
parti e. M — Udal: Matthew r. 

2. To doubt, to suspect, or to question the 
reality, truth, or sincerity of. 

“T 1 intrench in what you grant unrighteous laws, 

Is to distrust the justice of your cause." 

Dryden ■ Bind A Panther, iiL 866, 867, 

distrust’, s . [Pref. dis, and Eng. trust, s. 
(q v.)] 

I. A feeling of doubt or want of confidence, 
reliance, or faith in ; suspicion. 


“The distrust with which his adversaries regarded 
him was not to be removed by oaths or treaties."— 
Macaulay : Hist. Kay., ch. L 

* 2. Discredit, loss of confidence or credit. 

“ To me reproach 

Rather belongs, distrust, and all dispraise." 

JJilton : P. /.., xi. 165, 166. 

3. A suspicion as to the straightforwardness 
of the designs or intentions. 

dis -trust ed, pa. par. or a. [Distrust, v.) 

dis trust' er, s. [Eng. distrust; -er. ) One 

who distrusts. 

dis trust ful, a. [Eng. distrust ; -ful(l).] 

1. Full of or inclined to distrust or sus- 
picion ; suspicious, mistrustful ; wanting in 
confidence or faith. 

“The breach of faith under Serviiiusand that under 
Valerius are then insisted on, as reasons for a distrust- 
ful policy." — Lewis: Cred. Burly Bom. Hitt. (18&S), ch. 
ill., pt. I., S 10. 

2. Diffident, modest, without confidence. 

” Distrustful sense with modest caution speaks ; 

But rattling nonsense in full volleys breaks.'’ 

Pope : Essay on Criticism, 626, 627. 

3. It ia followed by of before the thing dis- 
trusted. 

" The great corrupters of discourse have not been so 
distrustful of themselves.*— Government of the Tongue. 

% Crabb thus discriminates between dis- 
trustful, suspicious, and diffident : “ Distrustful 
is said either of ourselves or others ; suspicious 
is said only of others ; diffident only of our- 
selves ; to he distrustful of a person is to im- 
pute no good to him ; to he suspicious of a 
person is to impute positive evil to him : he 
who is distrustful of another’s honour or 
prudence will abstain from giving him his 
confidence ; he who ia suspicious of another’s 
honesty will be cautious to have no dealings 
with him. Distrustful is a particular state of 
feeling ; suspicious an habitual state of feeling : 
a person is distrustful of another owing to par- 
ticular circumstances ; he is suspicious from 
his uatural temper. As applied to himself, a 
person is distrustful of his own powers to 
execute an office assigned, or lie is generally 
of a diffident disposition : it is faulty to dis- 
trnst that in which we ought to trust ; there ia 
nothing more criminal than a distrust in Pro- 
vidence ; ou the other hand, there is nothing 
better than a distrust in our own powers to 
withstand temptation : suspicion is justified 
more or less according to circumstances ; but 
a too great proneness to suspicion is liable to 
lead us into many acts of injustice towards 
others : diffidence is becoming in youth, so long 
as it does not check their laudable exertions." 
(Crabb ; Eng. Synon.) 

df» trust -ful ljr, ad v. [Eng. distrustful; 

-ly.) In a distrustful manner; with distrust 
or suspicion. 

” The brother's eye 

Doth search distrustfully the brother's face.* 

Hcmans : V expert of Palermo. 

dis trust'-ful-ness, s. [Eng. distrustful; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being distrust- 
ful or suspicious ; want of confidence or re- 
liance. 

" Their diffidence and distrustful ne*se of others."- 
P. Holland ; Plutarch, p. 82. 

dis trust -Ing, pr. par., a., A s. [Distrust, 
v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£• particip. odj, ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : Tbe state of being distrustful ; 
distrust, suspicion. 

“Without uncivil distrusting!, or refusing his pre- 
scriptions upon humour or impotent fear ."—Bp. 
Taylor : Holy Dying, ch. iv. ( f L 

f dis trust mg ly, adv. [Eng. distrusting; 
-ly.] In a distrusting manner ; distrustfully ; 
with distrust. 

* dis trust less, a. [Eng. distrust ; -less.) 
Free from distrust or suspicion ; trustful. 

"Poets, ever void 

Of gmle, dutrustless, scorn the treasured gold." 

Khenstone : Economy. 

* dis tune, v.t. [Pref. dis , and Eng. tune 
(q.v.)] To put out of tune ; to disturb. 

" Untimely Fever, rude insulting guest, 

How didst thou witli such uuharmonioua heat 

Dare to distune his well composed rest ? " 

Sir H I Wotton To a Friend in Sickliest. 

dis turb , des torb, des-tourb, des- 
turb, dcs turb i, dis-tourb, dys 
tourb, ?\f. [O. Fr. dcstonrber, destnrber, from 
Lat. disturbo: dis — away, apart, and turbo = 
to disturb ; turbo = a crowd, a tumult; Ital. 
disturbo re . ) 


L Ordinary Lanyuasje: 

1. To throw into confusion or disorder. 

2. To annoy, to discommode, to put from a 
state of rest or quiet. 

“Here, sir. I'd have beaten him like a dog, hut for 
disturbing the lords within. '—Shakesv. : Cgriolanu s, 
iv. 5. 

3. To discompose, to agitate, to render un- 
easy, to disquiet 

“The prince's fellow' passengers had observed with 
admiratiou that neither pen! nor mortification had 
foronemomeutaiirurted bis composure. Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. lx. 

4. To agitate, to excite, to causa excitement 
or disquiet in, to trouble. 

“ Preparing to disturb 

With All -confounding war the realms above." 

Coirper ; Homer's Iliad, bk. xi. 

5. To move or divert from any regular 
course, 

“ It ofbtimes may succeed, so as perhaps 
Sliaii grieve him, if 1 faii not j and disturb 
His inmost counsels from their destined aim." 

Mdton : P.L.L 166-68. 

6. To hinder, to interrupt, to molest. 

7. To put out of possession. [II. 2.] 

** He might know that he would not be disturbed tar 
a certain number of years by the caprices of a land- 
lord. "—.Standard, Dec. 8, 1882. 

IL Law: 

1. To alter, annul, or vary a verdict or de- 
cision. 

2. To liioder or disquiet an owuer in the 
regular and lawful epjoyment of aoma iocor* 
poreal hereditament. [Disturbance, II. 1.] 

" The injury done to his proj>crty in disturbing him 
In bis presentation.'’— Blackstone : Comment., hk. iii, 
ch. a 

U Crabb thus discriminates between to dis- 
turb and to interrupt : “ We may be disturbed 
either inwardly or outwardly ; we are inter- 
rupted only outwardly : our minds may be 
disturbed by disquieting reflections, or we may 
be disturbed in our rest or in our business by 
unseemly uoises ; but we can be interrupted 
only iu our business or pursuits : tbe dis- 
turbance therefore depends upon tbe character 
of the person : what disturbs one person will 
not disturb auother ; the interruption is how- 
ever something positive : what interrupts one 
person will interrupt another : the smallest 
noises may disturb one who is in bad health ; 
illness or the visits of friends will interrupt a 
person in any of his business. The same dis- 
tinction exists between these words when 
applied to thiugs as to persona : whatever is 
put out of its order or proper condition is dis- 
turbed: thus, water which is put into motion 
from a state of rest ia disturbed ; whatever is 
stopped in the evenness or regularity of iu 
course is interrupted: thus, water which is 
turned out of its ordinary channel is inter- 
rupted.” (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

II For the difference between to disturb and 
to trouble , see Trouble. 

* dis -turb’, s. [Disturb, v.) Disturbance, 
tumult, confusion. 

" Instant without disturb they took alarm. 

And onward mo\e t) m bat te lied.' 

MU’ on: P. ri. &4», 550. 

dis turb anipe, ‘ des tourb-ance, *des- 
torb aunce, " dis-turb-aunce, s. [Lat. 
disturbans, pr. par. of disturbo.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of disturbing or causing confu- 
sion, disorder, or disquiet ; tumult. 

" As for disturbance, I make none, beiog myself • 
man of peace."— Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progrt**. pt. i. 

2. An interruption, derangement or dis- 
ordering of a regular state of things 

“ None within the citee 
lu disturbance of vnitee 
Durst ones meuen a mate re.* 

Gower, lit lfL 

3. Emotion or disquiet of imnd ; perplexity, 
agitatiou, perturbation. • 

4. Confusion of thought. 

“They can survey a variety of complicated idea* 
without fatigue or d«if«r&a>K'e."— Haft*: On the Mind. 

5. A public agitation or excitement ; tumult, 
riot, disorder. 

" Tho higan ther in this lond a newe destem rbance. * 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 814. 

II. Technically: 

1. Imw : A wrong done to some incorporeal 
hereditament by hindering or disquieting the 
owners in their regular and lawful enjoyment 
of it. Of this injury there are five kinds : 

(I) Disturbance of franchise: When a man 
has the franchise of holding a eourt-leet, of 
keeping a fair, of free warren, of seizing 
estrays, or any other species of franchise wbat- 
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soever, and lie is disturbed in the lawful 
exercise thereof. 

(2) Disturbance of ounnian : Where any act 
la done, by which the light of another to hia 
common is incommoded or diminished. 

(3) Disturbance of ways: When a )>erson who 
has a right to a way over another's ground, by 
grant or prescription, is obstructed by enclo- 
sures or other obstacles, or l>y ploughing 
across it, by which means lie cannot enjoy his 
right of way, or at least cannot in so commo- 
dious a manner as he might have done. 

(4) Disturbance of tenure consists in breaking 
that connection which subsists between the 
lord and his tenant, and to which the law 
pays so high a regard, that it will not sutler it 
to be wantouly dissolved by the act of a third 
person. 

(b) Disturbance of patronage is a hindrance 
or obstruction of a patron to present his clerk 
to a benefice. 

2. Kent, : A violent throwing or moving 
from the original place or position. 

• dia turb'-an-^y, s. [Disturdancr.] 

"The author of the lc»*t dlsturbancy."-~ Daniel: To * 
Sir T. Eycrlon. 

• dis-turb'-ant, a. [Lat. disturbans, pr. par. 
of dtsturbo.) ‘Disturbing ; causing disturbance; 
turbulent. 

** Every mail ts n vast mud spacious sea : his paaalous 
are the winds thatswell him into disturbant waves."— 
Feltlmm: Jiesolfci, C2. 

• dis tur-ba'-tion. s. [Lat. disturbatio , from 
diAnrhatus, pa. par. of disturbo.] A dis- 
turbance. 

*’Ey this way 

All future dlsturbatlons would desist." 

Danirl : Ciril Warm. hk. 11L 

dfs - tnrb'cd, * dcs - tovrb - cd, * dys - 
toyrbed. jxt. par. ora. [Distort v.] 

A. As pa. pan : (See the verb). 

B. As adject ire : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Thrown Into confusion ; 
etirred ; excited, disquieted. 

2. Geol. : Thrown or moved by some violent 
action from the original place or position. 

dis tgrb'~er, s. [Eng. disturb; -er.] 

I. Oidinary Language : 

1. One who or that which disturbs or causes 
a disturbance ; a disquieter or violater of 
peace, quiet, or calm. 

"The deuill, disturber of enneorde *nd sower of 
•edicion.”— ifaif .■ Richard ill. (an J). 

2. One wbo or that which excites, agitates, 
or perturbs, 

"Foes to my rest, and my sweet sleep'* disturbers." 

Shakesp. : Richard III., iv. 2. 

II. Technically: 

1. Law: One wbo hinders or disquiets 
another in the regular and lawful enjoyment 
of liis right. 

2. Ecclcs.-Law. : (For definition, see extract). 

" Dti ur'jers of a right of advowsuu nuiy therefore he 
these three persons ; the pseudo-patron. Las clerk, and 
the ordinary : the pretended patron, by presenting to 
h cliurcb to which Tie has no right, and thereby uiak- 
mg it litigious or disputable j the clerk, by demanding 
or obtaining institution, which tends to and promotes 
the same inconvenience ; and the ordin wy, byrefusing 
to admit the real patrons clerk, or omitting the 
clerk of the pretender.’’— Blackst one : Commentaries, 
bk- lii.. ch. 8. 

% For the difference between disturbance 
and commotion, see Commotion. 

dis-turb'-mg, pr. par., a., k s. [Disturb, 

v.] 

A. k B. As pr. par. £ partidp. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst . : The act of causing a disturb- 
ance. 

" For where love reigns, disturbing jealousy 
Doth call himself alJect Ion’s sentinel.*’ 

Shakesp. : fentssd Adonis. W9, 650. 

• dlS-turn', v.t. [O. Ft. destommer ; Fr. de • 
tourner.] To turn away or aside ; to divert. 

" Tie glad was to distum th&t furious stream 
Of war on us, that else liad swallowed them ’* 

Daniel: Civd M’urrej. bk. iv. 

• dfa-turn-plke, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
turnpike (q.v.).] To deprive of or free from 
turnpikes. 

** ICut-t* iptkctl roads to become main roads " — High • 
way * <£ Locomotive* [Amendment) Act ( 1578 ), § 13, 
margin. 

• dls-tu-tor, v.t. [Pref. dis, mid Eng. tutor 
(q.v.).] To deprive of tbe rank, position, or 
Otlice of tutor. 

“ Being found guilty of » strange, singular, and 
*u]>erstitioiis way of dealing with his scholars, he was 
alrtufured ."— Antony d M’ood. 


dis'-tyle, s. [Gr. di t= dt? (dis) = twice, two- 
fold, and trrvkos (stulos) = a pillar.] 

Arch. : A portico uf two columns. 

dfs tyr'-ol, dis-tyr 6 lene, s. [Pref. df 
=r twice, twofold, and Eng. styrol, styrolcne 
(q.v.).J 

Chcm . : [Dicinnamene]. 

di -Sul -phide. s. [Pref. di = twice, twofold, 
and Eng. sulphide (q. v.).] [Disulpiiuret.] 
Chcm. : Compounds in which two atoms of 
sulphur are united to another element or 
radical, os carbon disulphide, Cb^. Alsu 
called Bisulphides. 

di sul'-phu-ret, «. [Pref. di=. twice, two- 
fold, and lung. sulphurd (q.v.).] Thosame as 
Disulpuiue (q.v.). 

* dis-u -m- -form, a. [Pref. din, and Eng. 
uniform (q.v.).] Not uniform. 

” The ideas of confused lieajrs. and dUuuiform com. 
biuatlohi. are neither ascertained to tbe luui&iuatu>ii, 
nor retained in the memory. without cummlermble 
difficulty,"— Cooentry : Philemon to Uydaspcs, Conv. £ 

dis-u'-nl on, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. anion 

(q.v.).] 

1. The act of disuniting or separating; the 
state of being disunited. 

’’In the disunion aud final separation of these two 
constituent parts.” — Lp. Horsley : .sermons, voL lib, J 39. 

2. A breoch of concord ; difference of 
opinions ; disagreement, discord. 

“And now. according to the general law which 
governa human airairs, prosperity began to produce 
disunion.’’ — Macaulay Rut Eng., ch. IX. 

3. The withdrawal or secession of any 
state from the Union of the United States. 
An example occurred in 1801, 

dis-u -nl-on-ist, <• (Eng. disunion; -ts/.] 
An advocate or suppoiter ot dismiiou. 

dis-u nlto', v.t. k i. [Lat. disitnitus, pa. par. 
of disunio : dis = away, apart, and unio = 
to unite; unus = one; Fr. desunir; ltal. 

distinirc] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To disjoin, to separate, to divide, to part. 

“The beast tlicy tbeu divide, and disunite 
Tim rihs and bmbs ” 

Pope : Hornet's Odyssey, lii. 5&2, & 83. 

2. To break np, to scatter. 

*‘The pierced hattaliona disunited fall. 

In heaps on heaps ; one fate overwhelms them all.** 
Pope : Rape of the Lock, iii. 85. 86. 

3. To set at variance, to raise differences 
between, to dissolve the boDds of friendship 
between. 

*’ Hoping that It would disunite those two kings. - — 
Burnet : Mist, if Reformation (am 1533}. 

*B. Intrans.: To become divided, separated, 
or disunited. 

" To soothe each sorrow, share in each delight. 

Blend every thought, do nil- but d.sunitet" 

Byron : Bride of A bydos, ii. 20. 

dis-n-nit'-ed, pa. jtar. or a. [Disunite.] 

dis-u-mt -er, s. [Eng. disunite), ~tr.) One 
who or that which disunites or causes dis- 
union. 

dis u-mt'-ing, pr. par., a.,&8. [Disunite.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. £ particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of causing disunion, 
separation, or division. 

* dis-u' nit y, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. unity 
(q.v.).] 

1. The state or condition of being disunited ; 
disunion. 

*■ disunity is the natural property of matter, which 
is nothing else hut an indmte congeriaa oi physical 
Uj o nada. ” — Mo re. 

2. A state of variance or disunion. 

• dis-u‘- 3 age, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. usage 
(q.v.).] A gradual cessation of use or cus- 
tom ; relinquishment of use or custom. 

"Abolished by dis usage through tract of time.’— 
Booker: Ecclcs. Polity. 

diS -U SO, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. use, s. (q.v.).] 

1. The act of ceasiug to use, practise, or 
exercise ; a cessation of u&e, practice, or 
exerciso. 

*• Let us not stifle or weaken by disuse the good 
inclination » of mtiare.”— Burrow: Sermons, vof. L, 
bct. M. 

2. The state of beiug disused ; cessation of 
custom ; desuetude. 

“That obligation U]*ou the lands did not prescribe, 
or come into disuse, but hy fifty consecutive year*. — 
Arbul.noL 


dis u se, v.t. [Pref. dis , *ud Eng. use, v. 

(q.v./j 

1. Tu cease to use, practise, or exercise ; to 
leave off or ueglect the use uf. 

“ Thy uccdlva, t uco » blilniug utore. 

For toy »aLo reatlc*# heretofore. 

Now runt disuicU, laid ■blue no uior*. 

>ly Mftrrl" 

Cou>] tr To Mary 

* 2. To disaccustom. (Followed hy from, 
to, or f n. ) 

" DUuse m c from the queasy pain 
Of being beloved and loving. ' Donns 

dis U §ed, 2 Xi. par. or a. [ Disuse, t\] 

1. Leased to bo used, practised, or exercised 
no longer in use. 

*' Arm* long disused hla trembling Uinta lnveat’ 
Denial >n : I iryil ; JLncid LL 

2. Unaccustomed, not accustomed. 

“With Biou long disused to play.** 

BincKlock ; Melissa’s Birthday. 

dis ing, pr. jar., a., k s. [Disuse, v.\ 

A. k B. As pr. par . £ particip. adj. : (^ofl 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of ceasing to uii, 
exercise, or practise. 

* dis-viil-u-a'-tion, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
valuation (q.v.).j Disgrace, disrepute, dis- 
estcern. 

" Wlmt can he more to the dUvalua cion of tbe power 
of tno ^imuiard, than tiiat eleven thousand English 
should Lave marched into the heart of his couutrie.nl" 
— Bacon : War with Spam. 

* dis-val -ue, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. wdue, 
v. (q.v.)j 'To undervalue, to lower in valne, 
to depreciate. 

“ Her reputatinn was dlsvalued 
In levity.’’ hhuketp. : J loos, for Meets., v. L 

* dls-val'-ue, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. value, 
a. (q.v.)] biseateeui, disrepute, disregard. 

” The whole man, j on, (ke&ar’e self [u] 

Brought in dis value- ’ B. Jotuun : Scjanus, Ui. 

* dia-van-tag e-ons, a. [A shortened form 
ol disadvantageous, used fur tbe sake of tha 
rhythm.] Dwadvautageous. 

*• That bad not his light horse L> dlswrntageoiu ground 
Been iuiuioiod.'' Dray. on: Poty-OU/ton, s. XL 

‘■dis-vel'-op, v.t. [Pref. dts, and - vdop , 
loimd in envelop, develop (q.v.).] To develop, 
tu discluse. 

“Wherein thoee hlack thong hts disvcloped them.- 
selves hy sctiom — 2hs Unhappy Marksman (Io5V). 
[Danes.) 

dia-vel -oped, jxi. jxir. or a. [Disvelop.J 

A. Ai 2 xi. par. : (riee the verb). 

B. A& adjective : 

]. Ord. Lang.: Developed. 

2. Her. : Displayed, as a standard or colouro 
when open and dying. 

^ di 3 -vent- ure, s. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
venture (q.v.).] A disudveuture or misad- 
venture. 

'Adventures, or father discern ures, never begin with 
a little." — o^etlon ; Dm QuiscoU, VoL i., bk. in., ch. vL 

* dls-vent -u-rous, a. [Pref. dis , and Eng. 
venturous (q.v.).] Disastrous. 

“ Tilts disetmfurous adventure that threatens us." 
Jarvis: Don VuUote, pt is., bk- iv., ch. xvu 

* dia-vi^ -er, *dis-vis-or, r.t. [Pref. dis, 
aud Eug. visor (q.v. ).] To take off the visor; 
to expose or unmask the face. 

“Tho kyngca must noble grace never disrisered nor 
breathed tyli he nume tbe hue courses.*'— Ball : Bcnry 
Mil. |m 12/. 

* dIs-vou 9 h , v.t. [Pref. dis , aud Eng. vouch 
(q.v.)] To destroy the credit of ; to discredit, 
to contradict. 

Every letter be hath writ hath uisvouchcd other. - 
Shakcsp. : Measure for Measure, iv. 4. 

* dls-waxn , v.t. [Pref. dis, ano Eng. warn 
(q.v.).j lo warn, caution, ur advise against 
doing anything ; to dissuade. 

“ Ixird Brook disuuming me (from his Ma.e*ty) from 
coming to Theobalds tins day. 1 was enlorced to 
trouble your iuidsLup with tueae few hues ." — Lord 
B coper W Uliams to Duke oj Baacmg-mm ; toO, p. ra 

* dis warr'-en, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
warren (q.v.).j To de]>rive of the state or 
rights of a warren ; tu make common. 

“When a warreu is diswarrened or broke up and 
luid ui common." — A’eUon: Laws concerning o a me 
1173d. P- 32. 

* dls-wlup', v.t. [Pref. dis , and Eug. whip 
(q.v.).] To deprive of a whip. 

“ Keith er restored father nor rtirurt ipved task master." 
— Carlyle : French Revolutioti, pc 11 ., bk- E. ch. i. 


&te, fat. fare, amidst, what, fall, father: we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or, wore, wpll, work, who, son; mute, cub. cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = e. ey — a. qu = tw. 
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* dis-wm'-ddxv, v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. 
window (q.v.).] To destroy the windows of. 

"Ghastly cliAtoaus . . . dlsroofed. disvrttidowed 
Carlyle : French Revolution, pt. UK. bit. v., .ch. vll. 

(Davies) 

* dis-wihgcd, a. [Pref. dis, and Eng. winged 
(q.V.).] Deprived of wings. 

"Now dUwinged, and again n worm.”— Carlyle : Dia- 
mond Eecklace, cb. iii. (Danes.) 

* dis-witt'-ed, a. [Pref. dis. and Eng. wilted 
(q. v.).l Deprived of or out of one's wits ; dis- 
tracted. 

"She run away alone : 

Which when they heard, there was uot one 
Hut hasted after to be gone. 

As she had been diswitted 

Drayton: Nymphidia. 

* dls-wont', v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. wont 
(q.v).] To make disused or unaccustomed; 
to disuse. 

" As if my tongue and your ears could not easily be 
diswontcd from our late parliamentary language, yon 
have here lit this text liberty, prerogative, the main- 
tenance of both. "— Bishop Ball: Remains, p. 19. 

* dis-work'-man-ship, s. [Pref, dis, and 
Eng. workumnship (q.v.).] Bad or inferior 
workmanship. 

” Hee would not publish Ms own die workmanship." 
— Hey wood : Apology for Actors ; Ep. to Oket. 

* dis -wor'- ship, * dis-wur-ship, v.t. 
[Pref. dis, and Eng. worship, v. (q.v.)J To 
dishonour, to degrade, to disgrace. 

" The whole body is ditwurshipped."— Udal: 1 Cor. rib 

* dis- wor- ship, s. (Pref. dis, and Eng. 
worship, s. (q.v.)] A cause of disgrace or 
loss of reputation or character. 

" I had written that common adultery Is a thing 
which the rankest politician would think it shame 
and di*w<>rship that his law should countenance."— 
— if if (on ; Colatterion, bk. L, ch. iv. 

* dis-wor'-ship-pihg, pr. par., a., A s. [Dis- 

W0RSH1P, V.] 

A. k B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. vis subst. : The act of treating with dis- 
respeet or irreverence. 

" It la not of worshipping, but of diapyting and dit- 
worshipping of saints.' —Sir T. More: Workes, p. 198. 

* dis-worth', v.t. [Pref. dis, and Eng. worth 
(q.v.). ] To lower in worth, to degrade, to dis- 
parage. 

"There la nothing that disworths a man like cow- 
ardice " — Feltham. : Resolves, 37. 

* dis-yd ke, v.t . [Pref. dis, and Eng. yoke 
(q.v.).] To free from aoy yoke or restraint. 

" Dit yoke their necks from custom." 

Tennyson: Princess, ii. 127. 

* dit, * dite, s. [A shortened form of ditty 
(q.v.).] 

1. A word, a saying. 

"Which dite Paul seemetb to have taken out of 
the prophecies of DanieL”— Philpot : Works, p. 338, 
(Davies.) 

2. A ditty, a poem. 

" No bird hut did her shrill notes sweetly sing ; 

No song but did coutain a lovely dite." 

Spenser: F. Q , II. vl. IS. 

3. A crying, a about. 

"The dit aud the dyn was d de to behold." 

Destruction of Troy, 8,680. 

♦dit, * dit -ten, * dut-ten, *dut-en, 
• dytte, v.t. [A.S. dyttan; lcel. ditta.] 

1. To shut, to close. 

" The dor draweu and dil with a derf haspe.” 

Oawaine, 1,2S3. 

2, To stop or close up. 

** Your brains grow low, your bellies swell np high, 

Foul sluggish fat <f».s up your dulled eye.” 

More : Cupids Conflict (1647). 

di -ta, s. [A native word. ] 

Hot. : A tree of the Dogbane family (Apocy- 
nacese). It is widely diffused throughout 
India and the Malayan Islands. It is a stiff- 
hranched tree, attaining a height of 50 ft. to 
80 ft., with a furrowed trunk ; it has oblong 
leaves, Sin. to 6 in. long, and 2 in. to 4 in. 
wide, produced in fours round the branches. 
The liark is intensely bitter, and is used by 
the natives in bowel complaints, and its milky 
juice as a kind of gutta-percha. It has re- 
cently been introduced into this country for 
use in medicine. ( Smith. ) 

dita bark, s. The bark of AUtonia 
scholaris, which grows in the Philippines. 

dit'-a-my, s. [Lat. dictamnus.] Another form 
of dittany (q.v.). 

" There blossomed suddenly a magic bed 
Gf «UTvd ditamy." Keatt : Endymion, I. 554, 565. 


dit - a-mine, s . [Eng.,&e., di(ta), and amine 

(q.V.).] 

Chcm.: CigHjrjNOo. An alkaloid occurring 
in dita bark, it melts nt 75*, and is precipi- 
tated from acid solutions by ammonia. 

* dit one, * dytan, * dytane, s. [Dittany.] 

‘ dl-ta'-tion, a. [Lat. ditutus, pa. par. of dito 
= to make rich.] The act of enriching. 

"Those eastern worshippers intended rather bomogo 
than dilation."— I/alt : Contempt. ; The I'urifieation, 

ditch, dich, 4 dichc, * dicche, * dyoh, 
dyche, s. [A weakened pronunciation of 
dike (q.v.). Cf. pouch aud poke, stitch and 
stick, pitch and pike.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A trench made in the earth by digging 
for the purpose of forming a fence or division 
between Helds, or for drainage. 

"Some naked for manors, others for acres that lay 
convenient for them ; that he would pull down lira 
fences, aud level his ditches."— Arbuthnvt : History of 
John IlulL 

2. Used contemptuously for any petty or 
narrow stream. 

"In the great plagues there were seen, in divers 
ditches and low grounds about Loudon, many toads 
that had tails three inches long.”— Bacon. 

* 3. A dike, a moat. 

"To fore the wal la the diche," — Trevisa, v. IS. 

EL Technically : 

1. Fort. : A trench or fosse on the outside 
of a fortification or earthwork, serving as an 
obstacle to the asaailant and furnishing earth 
(deblai) for the parapet ( remblai ). It is from 
90 ft. to 150 ft. broad, in regular fortifications, 
iimcli narrower in mere earthworks on en- 
trenched positions. The side of the ditch 
nearest the place is the scarp or escarp, and 
the opposite side, the counterscarp, is usually 
made circular opposite to the salient angles of 
the works. [Bastion.] The fossa around a 
Roman encampment was usually 9ft. broad 
and 7ft. deep; but if an attaek was appre- 
hended, it was made 13 ft. wide and 12 ft. deep. 
The agger, or parapet, of the encampment was 
raised from the earth to the fossa , and was 
crowned with a row of aharp stakes. The 
ditch outside the rampart on the western 
side of Rome was 100 ft. wide, 30 ft. deep. 
The work was constructed hy Servius Tullius. 
(Knight.) 

2. Agric. : An artificial watercourse for 
drainage. By the laws of Solon (594 B.e.), 
no one was allowed to dig a ditch but at the 
same distance from his neighbour’s land that 
the ditch was deep. This was the same in 
the Roman laws of the twelve tables. The 
Grecian law compelled ooe who planted com- 
mon trees to place them no nearer than 9 ft. 
from his boundary; olives, 10 ft. The Law of 
the Twelve Tables made it, olives and figs 9 ft., 
other trees 5 ft. The agricultural ditches of 
the Romans were open (fossae patentee) or closed 
(fossae ccbccf) ; the latter usually 3 ft. broad at 
top, IS in. at bottom. The lower portion was 
filled with stone or gravel, a layer of pine 
leaves or willows, and then the earth replaced. 
Sometimes a large rope of withes or a bundle 
of poles was placed in the bottom. (Knight.) 

1] (1) Expedition of the Ditch, or of the 
Nations: 

Hist. : The third expedition of the Koreish, 
an Arab tribe, which had charge of the Caaba 
or sacred stone of Mecca, against Mahomet ; 
and so named from the ditch drawn before the 
eity. They were vanquished principally by 
the fury of the elements. ( Gibbon , Haydn, 
&e.) 

(2) To die in the last ditch : To resist to the 
uttermost; to hold out to the very last or to 
the bitter end. 

ditch -bur, s. Xanthium strumarium. 
(Britten ct Holland.) 

* ditch delivered, adj. Brought forth 
in a diteli. 

" Finger of hlrth-strangl* d babe, 

Ditch -delivered by a drab." 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, tv. 1. 

* ditch-dog, s. A dead dog thrown in a 
ditch. 

"The old rat and the ditch-dog."— Shakesp. : Lear, 
liL 4. 

ditch fern, a. Osmunda regalis. (Britten 
£ Holland.) 

ditch- reed, s . Phragmites communis. 
(Britten £ Holland.) 


" dit5h, v.i. k t. [A S. dician, ; O. Fris. dika, 
ditsa .] [Dike, v.] 

A. Jnlrans. : To dig a ditch. 

"I have employed my time, besides ditching, la 
finishing my travels, " —Swift. 

B. Transitive : 

1. To make a ditch or trench in. 

"Men It [the erthe] delve and dichc." Cower, t. 162. 

2. To enclose or surround with a ditch or 
foaae. 

" Ditched, and walled with turf.” 

S»huk> ip. : t ymbcline, v. a. 

dlt9h'-er, s. [Eng. ditch; -er.] One who digs 
ditches. 

" You merit new employments dally, 

Gut thateber, ditcher, gard ner, barly.” Swift. 

dit9h'-irig, pr. par., a., & s. [Ditch, v.] 

A. iv B. As pr. par. & ]>articip. odj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst . : The act of digging a ditch or 
of enclosing with a ditch. 

" That one of a noble family and extraction should 
be put to bedding and ditching." — South . sermons, 
voi iv., scr. 10. 

ditching-maohine, s. One adapted to ex- 
cavate a deep trench and deposit the earth at 
the side of the same. In this sense a plough 
may be a ditching-machine, and in fact is often 
so naed in running shallow ditches foraurfaca- 
draiuing, hut it will only make it single-fur- 
row depth. There are many modifications of 
the plough for attaining extra depth. (K night.) 

ditching-plough, s. A plough having 
a deep, narrow share tor cutting drains and 
trenches, and means for lifting the earth and 
depositing it at the side or sides of the exca- 
vation. 'the lorward carriage straddles the 
ditch, and the rear supportiug-wlieel runs iu 
the ditch behind the cutting and elevating 
mechanism. The share is supported by coul- 
ters, which cut the sides of the ditch, and 
deliver the furrow-slice to the guides upou 
which it rises, and to the mould-boards which 
deliver it on the side of the ditch. Adjust- 
ments for varying depths are recited in the 
claims. (Knight.) 

ditching -tools, $. pi. Spades of vari- 
our shapes tor different forms aud depths of 
ditches : scoop-shaped for clearing out the 
bottoms; paring spades for removing the turf ; 
level and reel-line for laying out the work ; 
ploughs, ditching-machines, aud excavators for 
reducing the amount of hand-work. (Knight.) 

♦dite (1), *dlt-en, * dyte, *dyt-yn, v.t. 
[O. Fr. dieter, dictier, chfier; Sp. tc I'ort. dic- 
tar; ltal. dittare, dttiure, from Lat. dido, a 
frequent, form of dico = to say.] 

1. To dictate. 

" His prayer Sowed from hla hart, aud was dited b« 
the rib'lit Bpiut," — Bruce : Eleven Sermon:., Big. U L 

2. To write, to iudite. 

" He made a boke and let it write 

Wherein his life he did aLl due.” 

Eon taunt of the Roye, 

3. To indict. 

"[HeJ dytis all the pure men up of land." 

Benrysone ; ( tiannalyne Pocnu) p Ub, ch. iviiL 

* dite (2), V.t. [A.S. dihtan.) [Digut.] Tj 
prepare, to get ready. 

" His hideous club aloft he ditet." 

Speaker : F. (^., I., viiJL 18. 

4 dite, * ditee, s. [Ditty.] 

1, A song, a poem, a ditty. 

" The Greek radde the ditee."— Trevisa, iv. 80*. 

2. A noise, a crying. 

"The dyn and the dite was dole for to here.” 

Destracticni of Troy, 11.948. 

* dite-ment, b. [Eng. dite; -ment.) Any- 
thing indited or dictated by another ; applied 
to the Gospels by Sir W r . More. 

" Which holy ditementt, as & mirtvur meete. 

Joynd with the prophesies iu him compleet, 

Might serve bis glorious im.ige to present, 

To such as sought him with a pure intent* 

True Crwciftxe, p. 23. 

dl-tet-rar hc'-dral, a. [Gr. 61 = £«’? (dis) 
= twice,* twofold, and Eng. tetrahedral (q.v.).j 

Crystall. : Having the form of a tetrahedral 
prism with dihedral summits. 

di-tke -cal, a. [Gr. = 6cs (dis) = twice, 
twofold, and FtJktj (theke) = a case.] 

Bot. : Having two cavities or loculaments in 
the ovary ; bilocular. 

* dl - the - 15m, s. [Gr. Ut =. 6 & (dis) = 
twice, twofold, and Eng. theism (q.v.).] The 
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ditheist— dittany 


doctrina nf the existence of two gods, or of 
the two opposing principles of good and evil ; 
dualism. 

•* That foremen tioned ditheim. or opinion of two 
gods * good and an evil one. '— Cudworth : InUtlu 

tSyttrm, jk. 218. 

• dl-thc-ist, $. [Gr. 8t = 6^ (tfo) = twice, 
twofold, and Eng. t foist (q.v.).j Oue who 
holds the doctrine of ditheism 

M To reason with Pagan dilhrDU on their own 
notions .* — BoUngbroke : Human Heavy** Esaay 1L, f 7. 

• di the -ist-lc, * di thc-ist ic al, di- 
theist -ick, a. [Gr. 81 = 8* (dis) = twice, 
twofold, and Eng. tfoislic, theistical (q.v.) J 
Of or pertaining to ditheism. 

"Which ditheU^rk doctrlno of two »e1f existent 
anlmrilioh principles in the universe." — Cud worth : 
JntelL Xyttem, p. 211 

dith cr, v.f. [Didder.] To tremble, to ahake. 

dith er-iiig, pr par., a., k s. [Dittier.] 

A. k B. As pr. par . £ particip. odj : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act nf trembling or shak- 
ing- 

dithering -grass, *. Lriza media. ( Brit - 
ten £ Holland.) 

di thl ©n-ate.s. [Eng. dithion(ic), and suff. 
•«fe (Chem.), s. (q.v.)] 

Cfom . : A salt of dith ionic acid. 

di thi on Ic, n. (PnT. di = twice, twofold, 
and Gr. flrioi’ ( tfoion ) = sulphur.] 

Chem.: An epithet applied to an acid for- 
merly called hyposulphnric acid, Ho&jOg. 
(Obtained by passing sulphur dioxide, S0 2 , 
into cold water in which finely divide man- 
ganese dioxide, MnO*, is suspended, then 
barium hydrate is added which precipitates 
the manganese and sulphuric acid which has 
been formed. The filtered solution containing 
barium dipthinnate is carefully decomposed 
by dilute sulphuric acid, the dithionnte acid 
is then concentrated over sulphuric acid to 
density 1*347; if evaporated further it is de- 
composed into sulphuric acid and sulphur 
dioxide. In contact with the air it is gradually 
oxidized to sulphuric acid. The dithiormtes are 
obtained by decomposing the barium salt with 
sulphates ofother metals. They crystallize and 
are permanent in the air. Heated with hydro- 
chloric acid, they liberate S0 2 , and sulphuric 
acid is formed, but no sulphur is deposited. 

• dith - y - ramb, s. (Eng.) * dith y - 

rimb US, s. (Lat) [ Lat. dithyrambns; Gr. 
5i0upflyi.0os (dithurambos) — a hymn in honour 
of Bacchus ; Fr. dithyrambe.] 

1. Orig. : A verae or hymn in honour of 
Bacchus, full of enthusiasm and bombastical 
words. 

2. -Vcnc: Aay poem written in "wild impetu- 
ous strains. 

"This Cycllon chorus was the same with the dlthy. 
ramb." — Bentley : letters of Phalaris, § *L 

dith-y-ramb -Ic, * dith y rimh ick, «. 

& s. [Lat. dithyrambicus ; Gr. dtOvpap-fiiKo? 
(dithurambikos) ; Fr. dithyrambique.] 
t A * As adjective ; 

L Literally : 

1. Of or pertaining to the dithyrambns ; of 
the nature of a ditbyrambus. 

** They do chant In their sougs certain dithyrambtrk 
ditties ; Holland : Plutarch, p. 1.134. 

2. Writing or composing dithyrambs, ordithy- 
rambic poems. 

•* Diagoras Melius ... a dithyrambick poet." — Cud- 
mrth - fvtcll. Syttem. p. 80. 

p. Fig. : Wild, impetuous, frenzied. 

** Bacchus in the Tuscan valleys 
Never drank the wine he vaunted 
In his dithyramble sallies " 

Longfellow; Drinking Song. 

• B. ^ts substantive : 

1. Lil. : A dithyrainbus ; a hymn in honour 
of Bacchus. 

" Hymns and dithyrambict were lor gods.* 

Jioicomnum. 

2. Fig. : A poem written in a wild, impetu- 
ous atraia ; a dithyramb. 

41th yr-oc-ar is, *. [Gr. 3i0vpos Mithuros) 
= (1) having* two doors, (2) bi-valve, and 
xopiy ( karis ) = a shrimp or prawn.] 

Palceont. ; A genus of phyllopod crustaceans, 
first discovered by Dr. Scouler ia the coal 
ahales of Laaarkshire, and ao named from its 
being enclosed, like the existing geous Apu3, 


in a thin flatfish blvalved carapace. Tho ab- 
dominal portion, which is not enclosed in the 
carapace, consists of th e or six segments, ami 
terminates hi a trifld tail like Genitlocaris. 
(Luge.) 

* di ting, * dy tyng, *dy tyngc, pr. pa r. t 

a ,,ks. [Dite, v.\ 

A. & B. As jsr. jar. £ particip . adj. : (Sea 
the verb). 

C. -4 s subsfanfuv : 

1 . The act of writing, composing, ordictat- 
ing. 

M In hi* dytyiny of hi* dedis." 

Dcslruclvm (if Troy, 7,394. 

2. The act of Indicting, an indictment. 

' Dytynge or ludytyug© of trespoco."— Indirtatio: 
Prompt. Parr. 

* di' tion, s. [l*at. ditto = power, dominioa.] 
Rule, power, government, jurisdiction. 

" Lords of the d it Ion <<i K easel In the dutchy of 
Gelderlandht." — Wood: Athenm (Uon. (1692). IL 110. 

* di-tion ar y, a. k *. [Eng. d it ion ; -ary.] 

A. As a'dj. : Subject, tributary. (Chapwin.) 

B. As subst. : A subject, a tributary. 

•’The dilionariet of < 'mumboji."— L<len : Tram, of 
P. Martyr. 

di-to'-lyl. *. [Pref. di = twice, twofold, aad 1 
Eng. totyl (toluene).] 

Chem. : C 14 II 14 or CHs'CgH^’CgllFGIIs. Ao 
aromatic hydruearbon obtained by the action 
of sodium on para-bruiotoluene, Cgll-iBr'dlg. 
Ditolylia a crystalline substance easily eolubla 
in hot alcohol ; it melts at 121 °, and can be 
distilled without decomposition. By oxidiz- 
ing agents it is converted into diphenyl dicar- 
bonic acid, IlO OC'CgHvC&H.i'CO’OH. 

ditolyl amine. 

Chem. : (C a Il 4 *CH 3 > 2 '>TI. An aromatic 
amine found by heating toloidiae Cfill 4 (XHo)* 
CH 3 . with its hydrochlorate. It forms long 
white need lea melting at 70*. 

ditolyl ethane. 

Chem.: Dimethyl -phenyl- ethane, dixylyl, 
CH 3 *CH (U 6 H 4 'CH 9 >>, is obtained by the ac- 
tion of para- acetaldehyde dissolved in sul- 
phuric acid ou toluene. Ditolyl-ethaue is an 
oily liquid not solidifying at 20 *. It boils at 
295*. Oxidized with chromic acid mixture, it 
yields ditolyl-ketone. 

ditolyl ketone. 

Chem. : Obtained by oxidi- 

zing dimethyl-isostilbene, Ho*C = C ( 0 ^ 4 * 
CH 3 ) 2 , with chromic acid mixture. Ditolyl- 
ketone forms rhombic crystals which melt at 
95*. 

ditolyl methane. 

Chem. : An aromatichydro- 

carbon obtained by tha action of eulphuric 
acid on a mixture of inethylal, CH 2 * (OCH 3 >y, 
toluene and glacial acetic acid. It boils at 
290*. 

* dit on, s. [0. Fr.] A motta 

' Your arms arc the ever-green holline leaves, with 
a blowing horn, and this diton , * Yirescit vulnere vir- 
taa.’ '—Guild : Old /toman Catholick, Ep. Heilic.. p 9. 

di -tone, s. [Gr. 8i = 8l<; (dis) = twice, two- 
fold, and Eng. tone (q.v.), frooi Fr. diton.) 

Mus. : An interval of two tones, called also 
the Pythagorean third, which is mada up of 
two major toues, each having the ratio of 9 : 8 . 
The true major third is made up of one major 
tone ( 9 : 8 ) and one minor tone (10:9), tha 
ratio of the ditone is therefore 81 : 04, whereas 
that of the true major third is SO : 64, and tha 
difference between them is a comma (SI : 80). 

* dlt OUT, * dyt our, s. [Ital.dt’ffaforf ; Low 
Lat. dictator — a writer, composer.) A com- 
poser or reciter ; a speaker, an orator. 

" Latin ua, that was declomator. a gret« ditour.' — 
Trerita, Iv. 249. 

di-tri chot 6 mo us, a. [Gr. fit = 
(dis) = twice, twofold, and Eng. trichotomou* 
(q-v.).] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Divided into twos and threea. 

2. Lot. : Applied to a lear or stem, continu- 
ally branching off into double or trehle ramifi- 
cations. 

di-trig' -lyph, s. [Gr. 81 = 8 1? (dis) = twice, 
twofold, and Eng. triglyph (q.v.).j 


Arch. : An interval between two column* 
adaiittiug twu triglyphs iu tha eutablstors. 



DrrRIOLYPH. 

This arrangement of the Intercolumn Is tloM 
was peculiar to tha Doric order. 

di trt he dri-a, «. [Gr. 5i = 8 Cs (dis) =* 
twice, twofold, ( treis ) = three, and eSpa 

(hedra) = a seat. 

Min. : A genus of spara having six aidea or 
planes, formed by two trigonal pyramids 
joined together at the base. 

* di-tro che -an, a. [Eog. ditroche(e); -arv.] 

Pros. : Consisting of or containing two 
trochees. 

di-tro'-chee, *. [Gr. 8 t = ifv (dis) = twice, 
twofold, and Eng. trochee (q. v.).] 

Pros : A foot consisting of two trochees ; a 
double trochee : - u - o. [Trochee.] 

dlt ro Ite, 8 . [From Ditro , in Transylvania, 
the locality where it Is found ; suff. - He 
(3/in.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : A variety of Elaeolite, containing 
orthoclasc and eodalite. 

ditt, s. [Dit.] 

dlt-t&n dcr, «. [Dittany.] 

Dot. : A cmciferous plant, Lejndium XaXir 
folium, which has the English book-name of 
the broad-leaved pepper-wort. It ia an erect 



L Foot. 2. Blossom. a Seed V«»et 
4. Single Flowert. 

plant two to three feet high, braached with 
large ovate-lanceolate leaves, aad numerous 
small racemose flowers. It occurs in salt 
marshes in Norfolk, Essex, Yorkshire, Ac. 

<[ Though diUander aod dittany are ety- 
mologically from the same root, yet they are 
quite different plants. 

dit tan-y, s - [Er. dictamc, dictamne; Prov. 
diptamni; Sp. k Port, dictamc; ItaL dittamo ; 
Lat. dictamnum; Gr. 8 Uto 4 iiov (diktamnon)^ 
tha plant described uoder 1. ] 

Botany : Several plants have been ao called. 

1. The Dittany of Crete, called by botanists 
Origanum Dictamnus , and in pharmacy Dic- 
tamnns creticus. Origanum vulgare is the wild 
Maijoram, to which, therefore, tha dittany 
is pretty closely akin. It ha3 roundish downy 
leaves, and drooping spikes of flowers. It 
grew of old abundantly on Mount DictS and 
Mount Ida, and was highly prized by the 
ancients as a vulnerary. 

2. Cunila mariana, an American lablata 
plant 

3. Dictamnus FraxineUa, oae of the Rutaceae. 
It is generally called the Bastard Dittany. 


fite, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go* 
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4. (1>jss properly.) The Dittander, Lepulium 
laltfolium. [Dittanoeh.J ( Turner , in Britten 
it llolla tul,) 

" Vlroll reports of dittany, that the wild goata eat it 
when they are eliot with dtirts." — i/ore ; Antidote 
against Atheism. 

•dif-tay, *dyt-tay, a. [O. 1Y. dictle, dltle, 
dicte, dite.\ (L)itty.] 

1. An indictment, a charge. 

** A gTetdyttajf for Scot tin thai ordand then.'* 

Wallace, L 27*. 

2. Blame, reprehension. (Scofcft.) 

* dit'-tied, u. [Eng. ditty ; ~ed.] Sung, 
adapted to music. 

" He, with hla aoft pipe, and smooth dittied Bong. 

Well knows to still the wild winds when they roar." 

HiU an : Comm. 86. 87. 

dit to, s. [Ital. ditto = that which has been 
said, a word, from Lat. dictum, — a saying, 
neut. sing, of dictns, pa. par. of dicn = to aayTj 
That which has been said before ; the same as 
before ; it is always abbreviated into do. in 
writing. 

" J.-unes Bernard, mate to an hospital ; Oliver 
Goldsmith, found not qualified for ditto." — Forster: 
Life of Goldsmith, bk. il., ch. lv. 

«f[ A suit of dittoes : A suit of the aama 
material ; coat, waistcoat, and trousers of a 
aiiuilar pattern, (Slang.) 

* dit tog* ra-phy, s. (Gr. fiiaxros, 6tTr6« 
(dissos, ditto's) — double, and ypa<f»u> ( grapho ) = 
to write.] The writing over again the same 
words or letters ; repetition of letters or words, 

" They committed errors through confusing bouji 1b, 
through the graph l' similarity between letters, 
through transposition of letters, through dittography 
and repetition of lettera."— Attic/iauim. Oct. 7, 1882. 


* dlt tol o-gy, 5 .* (Gr. SKJ-aoAoyta, AirroAovia 
( dissologia , dittologia ) = a repetition of words : 
6c (jo-d? (dissos) = double, ami Aoyos (logos) = a 
word.] A twofold or double reading or inter- 
pretation of a text. 


•dit -ton, s. [O. Ft. diton.) A ditty. 

" Pantagruel for an eternal memorial wrote this 
victoria) ditton — Urquhatt : Rabelais, bk. 11, ch. 
xxvll. 


dit ty, * dyt-e, * ditee, • dyt-e, * dlt- 
te, *dit-tie, s. [0. Fr. dictie, ditie, dite, 
from Lat. dictation = something dictated ; 
dido = to dictate, a frequent form of dico = to 

<»y.} 

* 1. A saying. 

** * To be dissolved and to be with Christ,* was Ids 
dying ditty." — Brovme, 

* 2. A writing. 

3. A aonnet or little poem ; a aong, an air, 
anything aung. 

'• They sit and Bing 

Their slender ditties when the trees are bare.* 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vilL 


*dlt'-t$r, v.i. [Ditty, a.] To aing verses, to 
warble. 

•* Beasts fain would sing : hlrds ditty to their notes." 

Herbert ; Providence, at a. 

* dlt'-t^-Ing, pr. par., a., & 8. [Ditty, v.) 

A- A B, As pr. par. & par tieip. ad). : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of singing or warbling : 
a ditty. 

"The nnder-song unto your cheerful dittylng." 

Fletcher : Purple Island, c. J. 

tU-iire-ide^, s. pi. (Pref. di = twice, twofold ; 
Eng. Ac. urea, and Gr. et«3o$ ( eidos ) = form, 
appearance.] 

Chein. : Organic compounds formed by the 
onion of one molecule of a bihasic acid and 
two molecules of urea ; with elimination of 
four molecules of water they contain four or 
five atoms of carbon, as uric acid (q.v.). 
Diureides containing six and eight carbon 
atoms are formed by the union of two mon* 
oreide molecules with elimination of water, aa 
alloxantin (q.v.). 


dl U-re'-SlS, s. [Gr. 6iovpr}<7is (diouresis), from 
( dioureo ) — to pass urine.] 

Med. : An excessive flow of urine. 


di'-u-ret, s. [Biuret.] 

di n-rer-ic, * dl-u-ret'-ick, q. A s. [Fr. 
diurHigue , from Gr. SiovprjTocos (diouretikos), 
from diovpdco (dioureo) — to pass urine.] 

A. As ad). : Having the power or quality of 
exciting diuresis; tending to provoke the 
eecretioo or discharge of m ine. 

'• Inwardly received It may be very diuretic, and 
break the stone in the kidney."— Browne ; Vulgar 
Erroure, bk- It, ch. v. 


B. As substantive : 

1. Phurm. : Dmretica are medicinea which 
cause an increase of the function of the kid- 
neys, and consequently augment the quantity 
of the urine. They are divided by Gairod into 
sedative, aa squills. Hcopariuni, tobacco, colchi 
cum ; nnd stimulant, as juniper, turpentine, 
copaiba, cantharides, nitrite of ethyl, alcohol, 
and water. Indirect diuretics, or hydragogue 
purgatives, as claterimn, cream of tai-tar, digi* 
Utlis, gamboge. Lithontriptics, or remedies 
which alter the quantity of the urine, and pre- 
vent the crystallization and deposition of the 
ingredients which form gravel and calculi, as 
carbonates of lithium, potassium, sodium, and 
alkaline, mineral waters, Ac. Diuretics are 
given (1) to cause an increased flow of urine 
when the renal secretion is deficient ; (2) to 
eliminate poisons and matters formed in 
disease from the blood ; (3) to produce a larger 
flow of urine, to hold in solution substances 
which would bo deposited, and form calculi. 
(Gar rod : Materia Medico..) < 

* 2. A person suffering from diuresis. 

** In dlurrtick s ... be tried It with good success." 
—Boyle; U'ork*, 1L 89. 

* dl-u-ret'-ic-al, * di-u-ret'-ic-alL, a. 

(Eng*, diuretic; al . ] Diuretic. 

•‘ Having found them in myself very diuretical and 
»l>eritive. — Boyle . Il'orits, iL 131. 

* dl-u-rct'-ic-al ness, s. [Eng. diuretiml ; 
- 7 iesi. ] Tlie quality or state of being diuretic ; 
a tendency to provoke the secretion or dis- 
charge of urine. 

" Dlurctlcalnesi, dioretick quality. **— Bailey. 

diur'-i-dao, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. diur(is), and 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. sulf. vice.) 

Hot. : A family of Orchids, triba Neotteae. 

di iir' is, ?. [Gr. 61 = 6 ts (dis) = twice, and 
ouaa (oura)= a tail, in allusion to the lateral 
lobes of tha labellum.] 

Bot. : A genus of Australian and Naw Zea- 
land Orchida, tha typical one of the family 
Diuridae. 

di-ur'-na, s. pi. [Nent. pi. of Lat. diurmis = 
pertaining to a day, daily ; by day, as opposed 
to by night.] 

Entom. : The name given by Latreille, 
Cuvier, and their successors to the highest 
anh-order or tribe of the order Lepidoptera 
Tha term implies that they are day-fliers, as 
distinguished from the Ore puacul aria, which 
fly by twilight, and the Nocturna, which do 
ao by night. The first of these three sub- 
orders contains the Butterfliea ; the second 
the Spliingides, Sphinxes, or Hawk Moths ; 
and the third the Moths, properly so called. 
Tha Ditirua ara placed in harmony with the 
conditions of their existence, in heing clad, as 
they are, in bright colours. The aiitennaj 
are knobbed, whence they are often called 
Rliopalocera (q.v ), the two other sub-orders 
being reduced to one, lleterocera. The wings, 
when in repoae, usually stand erect. The 
caterpillars have six thoracic legs and ten 
prolegs, sixteen in alL The chrysalides, 
which, as a rule, are angular, are naked, and 
often suspended head downwards. Butter- 
flies are diffused over all countries, but the 
largest and finest are from the tropics. They 
may be divided into four families : Papilionidse, 
Nymphalidae, Lycienid® or Polyonimatidw, 
and Heaperidae (q.v.). All have representa- 
tives in America. Mr. Edward Newman, 
F.L.S., F.Z.S., calling the Butterflies Lepi- 
doptera pedunculata, elevates them into a 
higher category than an order, and thus 
divides them ; 

Natural Order I. : Spine bearer* (Splnigeri). 

Fain, U Silver-spotted Fritiilariea (Argynnid®). 

Faui. 2. Gregarious Fritillarie* (Melit&ida). 

Fam. 8. Angle- wings (Vanessida?). 

Fiuu. *. White Admirals (Neptidse). 

Natural Order //.: Slug-shaped Caterpillars (LiiriA- 
ctfonues). 

Fain. 5. Emperors ( Apaturid®). 

Fam. 8. Satyrs (Satyridie). 

Natural Order HI.: Woodlouse-shayed lOulsci- 
formt-a). 

Fam. 7. Dryada (Eiyclnidce). 

Fam. 8. Argus Butterflies (Lyc*nld«). 

Natural Order IV.: Worm shaped or Cylindrical 
Caterpillar* | Vermifonnea or Cylindracei). 

Fain. 9. Redhoma (Rliodoceridre). 

Fain. 1<>. Swallow-tails (Papiliouidx). 

Fam. 11. Whites (Pkridie). 

Omitting Doritida?, Urauida*, and Syne- 
monida;, which have no representatives in 
Britain, Newman closes with 

Fam. 12. Skippers (Hesperld®). 


di ur'-nce, 8. pi. [K«mi. pi. of Lat. diumus, 
pertaining to the daytime.] 

Omith. : A name given by Cuvier, Blain- 
ville, Ac., to a section of the Acdpitres, or 
birds nf prey which fly in the daytime. Cuvier 
ae para ted it into the Vultnreaand the Falcons. 

di ur' nal, * di ur'-nall, a. & s. [Lat. 

diitrnalCs , from diumus = daily ; dies — a 
day.] 

A. Aa tuljective : 

1 , Ordinary I xing 11 age. : 

1. Literally : 

(1) Of or pertaining to a day or daytime, as 
distinguished from the night. 

" Th*- bright orb. 

Incredible how ewlft, had tliltbcr rolle«i 
Diurnal Milton : P. L. lv. 692-M 

(2) Performed in a day. 

"Till, from Ills eimteru goal, the Joyous nun 
His twelfth diurnal nice begius to run." 

Pope : Homer's Odyssey, lv. 803, 80*. 

(3) Constituting the measure of a day. 

M Why does he order the diurnal hours 
To leave earth's other part, and rise in ours?" 

Prior. 

(4) Happening every day, daily. 

v 2. Fig. : Of daily or common occurrence ; 
usual, commoo. 

" Thence by sea to Genoa, whence the passage Into 
Tuscany is as diurnal a* a Gravesend barge ." — Mr IL 
Wotton: Letter to Milton. 

H. Technically: 

I. Med. : Applied to a disease the exacerba- 
tions of which occur in the daytime. 

2. Nat. Hist.: Flying in the daytime. 

3. Bot.: [Diurnal flowers]. 

B. As snbsbintiiK : 

* I. Ord. Ixing. : A journal, a day-book ; a 
newspaper. 

M Nay tome are no studiously changeling In that 
particular, they esteem an opinion as diurnal, aitcr 
a day or two scarce worth keeping."— Boyle ; Works. 
1. 85. 

II. Technically: 

Natural History : 

1. A lepidopterous inaect flying only by 
day. 

2. A raptorial bird flying by day, and 
haviog lateral eyca. 

diurnal aherration, s. 

Astron.: The aherration of light, arising 
from the combined effect of tbe earth's rota- 
tion and the motion of light. 

diurnal arc, * dinrnall arke, s. 

Astron. : The apparent arc described hy th« 
heavenly bodies in consequence of the rota- 
tion of the earth. 

" The sonn« hia arke diumaW, 

Ypassed was." 

Lydgate: Complaint of the Black Knight, wo. 

diurnal flowers, s. pi. 

Botany : 

1. Flowers which expand and ahnt in tha 
same day. 

2. Flowers which open during tha daytime 
and close at night. 

diurnal lepidoptera, 8. pi. 

Entom. : The same as Diurna (q.v.). 

diurnal motion, s. 

Astron. : The o umber of degrees, &c., that 
a planet moves in twenty-four hours. 

diurnal parallax, *. [Parallax.] 

* diurnal women, s. pi. Women who 
cried the daily papers about tbe streets for 
sale. 

* dl-ur- nal -is t, s. [Eng. diurnal; - ist .] A 
journalist (q.v.). 

M Let me ndd hereunto the late experiments of #om« 
odiously incestuous marriages, which (even by the 
relation of our diumaHsts) have by this means found 
a damnable passage, to the great dishonour of God, 
and shame of thifc church."— Bp. Hall : Cases of Con- 
science. 

* dl-ur' -nal-ly, adv. (Eng. diurruil ; -ty.) 
Daily, every day. 

As we make the enquiries, we shall diurnally com- 
municate them to tbe publick.” — Tatler. 

* di ur'-nal ness, s. [Eng. diurnal; -net 
The quality of being diurnal. 

t di-ur-na'-tion, s. [Lat. diumus — per- 
taining to a day.} 


Itoll, pout, j^l; cat, 9011, chorus, 9hin, benght go, gem; thin, this, sin, as; expeet, Xenophon, exist, ph - f. 
-dan, -tia»= sban. -tion. -sion=shun ; -tion, -§ion = zhun. -clous, -tious. -slous = shus. -ble. -die, Ac. = bgl, dgL 
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Zoo!. : A term introduced by Dr. Marshall 
Hall to express the state of gome animals, as 
the hat, during the day, contrasted with their 
activity during the night. 

• di u turn'-al, a. [Lat. diutumtLs, from diu 
= (l)by day,' (2) for a long time.J Lasting 
for a long time ; of long continuance. 

** To take care of tlio^e thing# by which the peace 
betw«eu ns may bo preserved eutlre and diuturnal."— 
Milton: Letters of Mute. 

# di u turn I-ty, s. [Lat. diuturnitas, from 
dittfnrnvs = lasting for a long time.] Last- 
ingliess, length of continuance. 

“Such a coming, ns it uiivlit l>e said that that 
generation altonld nut pass till it was fulfitled, they 
needed not 8upjio»e of sucii diuturnlty." — Browne: 
V ud gar Err ours. 

div, t>.i. [A corruption of do.) Scotch for Do. 

•"And dlv ye lliiuk.' rejoined the virago, setting her 
arms a-kimbo. '—.Scoff ' Antiquary, ch. XI. 

di -va-ga tion, s. [Lat. divogatns, pa. par. of 
ditv<{ 7 or = to wander about : dis — away, apart, 
and ragor = to wander.] A wandering nr 
going astray ; a deviation, a digression. (Lit. 
d Fig.) 

•• A security against the divagations and caprices 
of legend. Lewis ; Cred. Early Rom. Hist. ( 1S05J. 
ch iv.. 4 < 

di-va lent, a. [Gr. Si = Si* ( dis ) = twice, snd 
Lat.*ra&/f$ = strong.] 

Chnn. : Equivalent to two units of any 
standard ; specially to two atoms of hydrogen. 
It is called also Bi-equivalcnt. (Romtcr.) 

di-van' (l), s. [Arab. & Pers. divan = a tribunal, 
a steward ; a collection of odes arranged in 
alphabetical order of rhymes. (8A'euf.)] 

1. In Oriental countries, a court of justice, 
a council. 

2. A council-chamber ; a hall of state ; a 
reception room, a court, an audience- chamber. 

" Old Giafflr eat in his divan.'’ 

Byron ; Bride of Abydos, L 2. 

*3. A council. 

'• Swift to the queen the herald Medon ran. 

Who heard 1 lie consult of the dire dfrrin." 

, I'ope : Homer's Odytsey, iv. 902, 903. 

4. A restaurant ; a smoking-saloon. 

5. A kind of thickly-cushioned seat or sofa 
at, Hiding against the wall of a room ; so called 
from such seats being used in divans [4j. 

* 0. A collectiou of poems by one author ; a 
book. 

di-v&n' (2). 5. [Etym. doubtful.] A large 
divet, or other turf of a larger size. (Scotch.) 
[Divet.] 

di-v&n‘ (3), s. [Etyra. doubtful.] A small 
wild plum, or kind of sloe. (Scotch.) 

di -var l cate, v.i. & t. [Lat. divaricatns, 
pa. par. of tltv<trico = to spread apart : <7i = 
dis = aw.iy, apart, and varico = to spread.] 

A. Intransitive : 

* I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : To open, to diverge, or divide into 
two. 

“The partitions are strained across: one of them 
divaricates into two, aud another into several email 
ones. ' — Woodward. 

2. Fig. : To diverge, to branch off. 

*' Divaricated representatives of a single tongue.”— 
Whitney : Lite <f Urou/lh of Language, ch. it 

II. But. : To diverge or branch off from the 
atem at a right or obtuse angle. 

* B, Trans . : To divide into two branches ; 
to cause to spread out. 

“A slender pipe is produced forward towards the 
thr at, whereiutu it ia at last inserted, and is there 
divaricated, after the same manner as the spenuatick 
vessels."— Grew. 

dl-vftr-i-eate, «. [Lat. divaricatns.] 

0 I. Ord. Ixtruj. : Diverging or branching off. 
II. Technically : 

1. But.: Straggling, spreading irregularly 
and widely asunder ; branching off at a right 
or obtuse angle. 

2. Zool.: Spreading out widely. 

di-var'-i-eat-ed, pa. par. or a. [Divari- 
cate, y.j 

di var'-i eat-ing, pr. par., a s. [Di- 
varicate, r.] 

A. ft B. As pr. por. cC jxxrticip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The same as Divarication 
( q.v.). 


dl-vAr l-ca-tion, s. [Lat. divaricatio, from 
diiuricutus, pa. par. of divarico = to spread 
apart.] 

I. Ordinal a/ Language : 

1. Lit. : A separating or lynching off 
widely ; separation, divergence. 

“1 hey will atop at a divarication of the way."— flay : 
On the Creation, pL 1. 

2. Fig. : A division or divergence in opinion ; 
a wandering from the poJut or the facts. 

"To take away all doubt, or any probable divarira- 
turn, the curae 1* plainly spec I tied. "~Mlrow»e ; Vulgar 
Errmirs, 

II. Pot. d Zool. : A crossing or Intersection 
of fibres at different angles. 

dl-vftr' i ea-tor, 3. [Eug. divaricat(e) ; -or.l 
That which causes parts to separate, specif, 
the muscle which opens the shell ol the 
Brachiopixlas, or the jaws of the bird’s head 
process in some marine Folyzoa. 

'di vast, a. | Lat. devasto = to devastate.] 
Devastated ; laid Waste. 

*■ But time will oome when the earth shall lie dlvast, 

When beav'u mid hrtl »h.dl both be Idled at last." 

Owen: Epigrams 11677). (Aarei.) 

dive, ’ deve, ’ duve, • dyve, v.i. &t t. [A.S. 
dyfan ; lcel. dyfa; cog a. with dip aud deep 
(q.v.)j 

A. Intransitive ; 

I. Literally : 

I. To plunge or descend head fint under 
water or other fluid. 

" The otter beam him tread the shore. 

Aud dives, and is beheld no more " 

iscotl : liokeby, rt 8. 

* 2. To sink under the surface. 

** A hleddre ibolleu ful of wludu ne duueth nout Into 
theos deope w.tterea.'— A ncren RlwU, p. 282. 

* 3 To sink, to penetrate. 

“ Each dunt defdc 1 n hire leofikhe Uch.”— St . Julia na, 
p. 29. 

4. To seek for by diving. 

*• The knave deserves it when he tempts the main, 
Where Folly fights for kings, or dims for gain.' 

Dope : Essay on Han. tv 153, 154. 

II. Figurotively : 

1. To penetrate, to sink, to enter deeply. 

" Dive, thoughts, down to my soul.” 

Shakesp. : Richard ///.. i. 1. 

2. To descend quickly : as, He dived into 
the cellar. 

3. To plunge or thrust the hand in quickly. 

“ Mr. Bouncer diced into the cupboard, which served 
as his wine-bin. and brought therefrom two bottles of 
brandy and whiskey."— Cuthbtrl Bede Verdant Green, 
pt. Li., cb. iii 

4. To enter deeply into any question, science, 
or pursuit ; to explore. 

" Sweet prince, the untainted virtue of your years 

Hath nut yet dived into the world's deceit." 

Shake sp. Richard III., ILL 1. 

5. To dip into anything, to examine cur- 
sorily : as, 1 dived into the book here and there. 

* B. Transitive: 

I, Lit. : To plunge into, head first. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To explore. 

“The Curtii bravely dfprd the pulpb of fame.” 

Denham: Old Aye. 79k 

2. To drowu, to overwhelm. 

" Louerd ue thaue thu that storm me dauc."— OW 
Eng. Homilies, ii. 43. 

3. To dip, to duck. 

•• To dive nn Infant either thrice or but once in bap. 
tism." — Hooker : Eccles. Polity, bk. iv., | 12. 

% To dive into: To explore, to investigate, 
to pry into. 

* dive dapper, * deve dep, * deve- 
doppe, * dyve-dap, * dive dopper, s. 

The didapper or little grebe, Podiccps minor ; 
the dabchirk. 

•* Upon this promise did he mifce his chin. 

Like a dive-dapper peering through a wave. '* 

Shakesp. : Venus * Adonis, 85, 86. 

dive (1), $. [Dive, p.] 

1. Lit. : A sudden i >lunge head foremost into 
water or other fluid. 

2. Fig. : A hasty plunge or dart into any 
place. 

3. Auy place of low resort. (Slang.) 

dive (2), $. [Def.v.] 

* di-vel', v.t. [Lnt. divcllo: dis — away, apart, 
and rdlo = to pluck or pull.] To pluck or 
pull apart or asunder; to rend. 

“They beein to Be pan to ; and may be easily dwelled 
or parted asunder."— Browne: Yu’gar Errours, bk. iii., 
ch. xxviL 


* di vel lent, a. [Lat. divdlcns, pr. par rrf 
divcllo = to pull asunder.] Polling or pluck- 
iug apart or asunder ; rending, separating 

* di vel'-ll-eate, v.t. [Lat. di - dis — away, 
apart, and velhcatus, pa. par. ot vr.Uico, freciuent. 
form of r el lo - to pluck or pull.] To pull or 
rend in pieces. 

“My brother told me you hod Used him dishonoura- 
bly, mid had Ulvethentr i Lit cLanicter behind hi* 
hock .'— Fielding . Amelia, I>k v., ch. vL 

div'-er, *. [Eug. div( e); *«r.J 

A. Ordinary 1/xnguoge : 

L Literally : 

1. One who dives or plunges under the water. 

** Dicers at the bottom of the sea am hear the nol»e» 
niado above only confusedly. “—Derham : Physio- 
Theology, bk. iv , ch. til. (Note.) 

2. One who dives or goes underwater in 
search of any tiling, as ] reads, treasure, &c. 

"It 1* evident, from the relation of divers ondfi»her* 
of pearls, that there are many kinds ot idtell -ball winch 
lie penajtualiy concealed in the deep, akrei-ucd from 
our alght.”— \Yo<xtwarU 

IL Figuratively : 

1. One who enters deeply into any subject 
or study. 

“Some divers In the deep of Providence."— JJoun- 
ta-fue: Devon fe Essayet, pL ik, tr. Iv.. 

4 2. A pickpocket. 

“To have his pocket or puroo picked by a common 
diver."— Outaker, 8V, 

i B. Ornith. : One of a family of birds, Colyrn- 
bime, remarkable tor their power and habit of 
diving. The neck is long, thus presenting a 
great affinity to the Grebes ; the tail is wry 
short and rounded ; the wings short ; the bill 
straight, strong, and pointed. The Divers are 
as much inhabitants of the ocean as the Grebes 
are of fresh water; they are confined to Nor- 
thern latitudes, whence they migrate farther 
south in the winter season. The largest of the 
three European species is the great Northern 
Diver, Coly -bus glacialis , but the other two— - 
the Red-throated Diver, C. sejitentrionalis, and 
the Black -throated Diver, C. arcticus — are 
perhaps better known, as they occur also in 
North America. They live on fish, which they 
follow under the water, propelliug themselves 
along with their wings as well as their feet, 
and frequently reoiaining for some time before 
they emerge again. They fly with great rapidity. 

T] Cartesian Diver , s. [Cartesian.] 

* di'-verb, di-verbe, s. [Lat. dhrr&ijm 
= a conversation of two, a dialogue : di = dis 
= twice, aud verbum = a word.] An anti- 
thetical proverb or saying, in which the parts 
or members are contrasted or opposed. 

*• England is a paradi-e for women, a h*U for horses; 
Italy a paradise fur horses, a hell for women ; as the 
diverb guea “—burton : Anat. of Melancholy, p. 6uL 

* di verb'-er-ate, v.t. [Lat. diverberatus, 
pa. par. of dii*cr6ero; dis — away, apart, and 
verbero = to strike. J To strike through. 

" These cries for blamelesse blood diverherate 
The high resounding Heau'u's couuexitie." 

Davies ’ Holy Roode, p. 14. {Dorics.) 

* di vcrb-cr-a - tion, 3. [Lat. diverberatus^ 
pa. par. of diverbero.) A sounding or resound- 
ing through. 

di ver ge, v.i. [Lat. di — dis — away, apart, 
and t’cr^o = to incline, to tend ; Fr. diverger; 
Ital. divergere.) 

L Literally: 

1. To tend in different directions from a 
common poiut ; to branch off. 

•• From this street diverged to right and left allejrs 
squalid aud noisome. "—Macaulay : Hut. Eng. . ch. xii. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. To tend or incline in different directions. 

'•Soon their paths diverged widely." — Macaulay : 

Hist. Eng., ch. vil 

2. To vary from a typical or normal form or 
state. 

3. To vary from the truth. 

* di ver'ge-ment, s. [Eng. diverge ; -ment.] 
The act or state of diverging ; divergence. 

di-verg'~en§e, di-verg'-en-ey, $. [Fr.; 

Ital. diverge/) 2 a ; Sp. divergencia.) 

1. Lit. : A diverging or tending in different 
directions from one common point. 

“To discover the true direction and divergence of 
sound" — Sir IV. Jones: Musical Modes of the Hindus . 

2. Fig. : A difference or disagreement ; waut 
of accord. 

“This incident is however related with home diver- 
gence by other writers."— Lewis : Cred. Early Rom. 
Hist. (1855), ch, xiL, pt. V.. § 6L 


f&te, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, eamel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot. 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son mute, eub, eiire, unite, eur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ce, ce = e ; ey = a. qn = kw. 
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di-verg'-ent, a. [Fr. ; Ital. & Sp. divergent .] 
L Ordinary language : 

1. Lit. : Separating, tending or branching 
off iu different directions from one common 
point. 

2. Fig. : Disagreeing, discordant, not in 
accord. 

•• Other divergent statements occur concerning this 
important passage In the history of Kame."-ictfu.' 
Crel Early Horn. Mitt. (1855), ch. xik, pt, v., $ 82. 

IL Technically : 

1. Hot.: Tending in a different direction 
from one another; spreading outwards from a 
common centre : as, diverging styles. 

" In their direction they are erect or reflexed, spread- 
log otttw:ir<K divergent, or patulous, or arched iu- 
wards.”— Balfour : Bat any, § 353. 

2. Math. : (Divergent series], 

3. Optics: Causing divergence of rays : as, a 
divergent or concave lens. 

divergent rays, 3 pi 

Optics; ltays which, starting from a certain 
point of some visible object, diverge or con- 
tinually recede from each other in proportion 
as they recede farther from the object ; the 
opposite of convergent (q.v.), 

divergent series, s. 

Math. : A series in which each term is nu- 
merically greater than the preceding one ; as, 
1 : 3 : 9 : *27 : 81, &c. [Convergent. J 

di-verg 7 mg. pr. par., a.. & s. [Diverge.) 

A. & B. -4s pr. par, £ partidp. adj. .* (See 
the verb). 

C. .4$ subst. : The act of spreading or 
separating out from a common centre ; di- 
vergence. 

diverging rays, s. pi. 

Optics: [Divergent rays). 

diverging series, 5. 

Math. : [Divergent series). 

di-verg'-mg-ly, adv. [Eng. diverging ; 4y.} 
In a diverging manner. 

di'-vcrs. * dy-vers, n. (Diverse.) 

* 1. Distinct, separate. 

'•These thr* thyngys ben wel sotel and dfperj."— 
Wyclitfe 1 Select IVorli, Hi. 115. 

2. Different, diverse, varying, various. 

"God. who at sundry times and in divers manners 
epako in time past uoto the fathers by the prophets.” 
—Heft. i. 1. 

3. Several, sundry, more than one. 

“He sent divert sorts of flies among them. "—Pa. 
lxxviil. 45. 

* 4. Obstinate, perverse. 

“The herte that is rebel and hard and reboors and 
dywer.t." — A yenbite, p 69. 

*| For the difference between divers and 
different, sec Different. 

divers-coloured, a. Of divers or dif- 
ferent colours. 

" By which the beauty of the earth appears ; 

The divers-coloured mantle which sue wears,’ 

Bandyt : Job, p. 6. 

di ver se (or dl -versc), * di-vers, * dy- 
vers, ’ dy- verse, «. Sc adv. [Ft. divers (in.), 
dfrmc (f ), from Lat. diversus = different, 
various, pa. par. of diverto = to turn asunder 
or aside, to divert (q.v.); Sp., Port., & Ital. 
diverso. Diverse and divers are essentially the 
same word. According to Trench, “ Divers 
implies difference only; diverse implies differ- 
ence with opposition.”] 

A. vis adjective : 

1. Differeut, distinct, separate. 

“Behold, the flowers are diverto In stature." — Butv- 
yan : Pilgrim's Progress, pt. li. 

*2. Several, sundry, various, more than 
one, divers. 

"The kyng hem sende ... to d guerre mri. * 

Robert of Gloucester, p. 378. 

* 3. Varying, multiform. 

“ Eloquence is a great and diverse thlDg. nor did she 
yet ever favour auy man bo much os to be wholly his." 
— Ben Jonson. 

* B. vis adv. : In divers or different direc- 
tions. 

" Part to the town fly diverse o'er the plain, 

Where late their trams triumphant Imre the fight.” 
Pope : JJomer't Iliad » xxL 4, 5. 

* di-ver'se, * dy-versc, * dy-ver-syn, 

v.t. &. i . [O. Fr. direrser.] [Diverse.] 

A. Trans. : Tn make different, to diversify. 
” Dyversyn, Divertifteo, variofi— Prompt. Pure. 


B. Reflex. : To distinguish, to vary. 

" Alochel ham diuerteth lue hire worke*."— Ayenbite, 
p. 124. 

C. Intransitive : 

1. To differ, to vary. 

"A sterre diuan.th fro a sterre in clerenemoe."— 
Wyelijfe: 1 Cor. xv. 41. 

2. To turn aside. 

"The red-crusa knight diversed ; but forth rode Brito- 
mart." Spenser: F. Q., III. iu. 63. 

di-vei^se-ly, * di verse liehe, di vers- 
ly, dy-vers ly, adv. [Eng. diverse ; -It/.] 

1. In different directions ; towards different 
points. 

" On life's vast ocean diversely we sail. 

Reosuu the card, but pasaiou is the gale." 

Pope : Essay on Man, li. 107, 10 & 

2. In diirerent manuers ; differently, va- 
riously. 

*' Wonder It Is to see In diueree minds 
How diversely Loue doth his pageants play." 

Spenser : F. Q., III. v. 1. 

diver se-ness, a [Eng. diverse ; -ness.] 
Difference, varying, diversity, changeability. 

" You this divertenesse that hlnmen most.'* 

Wyat : Of Change of Mynde. 

* di ver-si f 1 ' a ble, a. [Eng. diversify ; 
-«We.] That may or can be diversified or 
varied. 

"These last-named principles are more numerous, as 
taking in the posture, order, and situation, the rest, 
and above all the almost infinitely diversifiabht con- 
textures of the smaller part *." — Boyle : Works, iv. 281. 

di-vers -i f 1-caption, s. (Eng. diversify; 
-a tion.] 

1. The act of making diverse or various in 
form or qualities. 

" If you consider how* variously several things may 
be compounded, you will not wonder that such fruit- 
ful principle*, or manuers of diversification, should 
generate difl'ering colours.*'— Hoyle : On Colours. 

2. The state of being diverse or various ; 
diversity, variety, multiformity. 

"The diversification of the means for producing 
sound In the three families of the Orthoptera, and in 
the Homoptera."— Darwin : Descent of Man (1671), 
pt. ii,. ch. x. 

3. A change or alteration. 

“This, which is hero called a change of will. Is not a 
change of his will, bui a change in the object, which 
secina to make a diversification of the will, hut indeed 
is the same will diversified.''— Dale: Origin of Man- 
kind. 

di-vers-i-fied, pa. par. or a. [Diversify.] 

A. /!$ pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Of diverse or varied kinds or 
qualities ; varied. 

M To diffuse. 

** Where'er he moved, diversified delight." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vi. 

di-vers-i-flor'-ous, a. [Lat. diversus— dif- 
ferent, diverse ; flos (gfnit. floris) = a flower, 
and Eng. adj. sutf. -ous.] 

Cot. : An epithet applied to a plant or in- 
florescence which bears flowers of two or more 
kinds. 

dl-vers'-i-form, a. [Lat. diversus — dif- 
ferent, diverse, and forma = form, appear- 
ance.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Of diverse or varied forms ; 
different in form. 

2. Cot. : Applied to organs of the same 
nature but of different forms. (Balfour.) 

di vers' i-fy, * di vers i- fie, v.t. [Fr. 

diversifier, from Low Lat. diversifieo = to make 
different ; Lat. diversus — different, and sutf. 
•fico = facio = to make ; Sp. & Port, diversifi- 
car ; Hal, divvrsificare.] 

1. To make different from others ; to dis- 
tinguish, to discriminate. 

“There may be many species of spirits, as much 
aepu mted mid diversified one from another os the 
epecies of sensible things are distinguished one from 
another.**— Locke. 

2. To give variety to ; bn variegate. 

" Pallas disrobes t her radiant veil untied. 

With flowers adorned, with art divertified.'' 

Pope : Homer t limit, v. 904, 906. 

3. To vary, to relieve the monotony of. 

"The course of parliamentary business was divert!, 
fled by another curious and interesting episode." — 
Macaulay ; Hitt. Eng., cb. xv. 

di-vcrs'-i-fy-irig, pr. par. a ., & s. (Di- 
versify.) 

A, & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As s'ubst. : The act of making different 
or varying. 

* di-vcr-sil -o-quent, a. (Lat. diversus = 
different, diverse, and loqnens ~ speaking, pr. 


par. of lo'tuor = to speak.) Speaking diversely 
or in different ways. 

di ver sion, «. [Fr., from Lat diversus = 

diverted, pa. par. of diverto — to turn in dif- 
ferent directions : di = di .4 = away, apart, and 
reifo = to turn ; Sp. diversion ; ltal. diver* 
sionc.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : 'Die act of diverting or turning 
off or from any course. 

" A diver tion of the Rhone, or a deepening of the 
river's lx d, wuuld have lieeu of Incalculable benefit.' 
— Tyndall : Fntg. of Science (2rd ed. ). 1 l 33. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) The act of turning or diverting in auy 
way. 

*‘ I have ranked this diversion of Chrittiuu practice 
Among the effects of our couteu tioua. More : Decoy 
Of Chrmtinn Piety. 

(2) The act of turning or diverting the mind 
or the thoughts from cure, business, or study. 

(3) That which tends or serves to divert or 
turn the mind or thoughts from care, business, 
or study ; that which atlords relaxation ; a 
pastime, an amusement. 

“Both had what aocined extravagant whimsies 
about dress, diversions, and posturea”— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. ii. 

1L Mil. : The act of drawing off or divert- 
ing the attention of the enemy from any 
design, by making a demonstration or feigned 
attack at some other point 

" Who made that bold diversion 
Iu old Thermopylae." 

Byron : Greek War Song. 

diversion-cut, s. A channel to divert 
past a reservoir a stream of inquire or turbid 
water which would otherwise flow into the 
reservoir ; a by-wash. 

di vers'-i-ty, * di-vers-i-tce, *dy-vers- 
i-te, *dy-vers-tc, s. [Fr. diversity; Horn 
Lat. diversitas, from diversus — different, di- 
verse ; Sp. diversidad; Ital. diversitd; Port, 
cfrivrsirfaefe.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Difference, unlikeuess, dissimilitude, va- 
riance. 

" By the dyuersife of heuene ia dyuersite of eoloure* 
of face." — Trcvisa, i. 267. 

2. A variety ; a multiplicity with difference. 

" Wlxe n Babel w«a confounded, and the great 
Confederacy of projectors wild and v.uu 
Waa split into dicers. ty of tongues." 

Cotoper: Task, v. 193.95. 

3. Distinctness or non-identity of being. 

“We form the ideas of identity and dioernly "— Lock*. 

4. Variegation, variety. 

A waving glow the bloomy beds display, 

Biubhmg iu bright dii'enilic* of day. " 

Pope : Moral Essays, iv. 83. 84. 

*5. Dissensiou, disagreement, want of accord. 
” But for there is diuersitee 
Within hi Disc lie. be inaie not lasto.*' 

Gower: C. A. (ProL). 

n. Law: The plea by a prisoner that lie is 
not the person against whom the indictment is 
brought. Before try lug his guilt or innocence 
of the charge, a jury is empanelled to settle 
the question of his personal identity. 

For the difference l»etween diversity and 
difference, see Difference. 

*di'-ver siv'-o-lent, a. [Lat. diversus = 
different, diverse, and volens= wishing, pr. par. 
of volo — to wish ] Wisliiug fur, or fund of, 
differences or strife. 

" Tli is debauched and diversivolent woman."— Web- 
tier: White Devil, act lii. 

di'-vers-ly» adv. [Diversely.] 

*‘ Fortunes course diversly is dressid.' 

Lydgate : Minor Poems, p. 119. 

* di-ver'-sor-y, a. [Eng. diverge) ; ory.] 

1. Serving or tending to divert ; diverting. 

2. Discriminating, distinguishing. 

“The flret two kinds were called divertory,” — 
Raleigh : Mist. World., bk. il, ch. iv lt , §2. 

* di-ver'-sor-y, s. [Lat. diversorium, dever - 
sori M??t.) A wayside inn. 

di-vert' (or di-verf), r.f. [Fr. direrfir; 
from Lat. diverto - to turn aside, divert ; di 
= Uts = away, apart, and verto — to tom ; Sp. 
divertir: Hal. divertire.) 

A- Transitive: 

I, Literally : 

]. To turn off or from any course or direc- 
tion ; to turn aside. 

•* I rather will snhject me to the malice 
Ot a diverted blood ami bloody hrotbet." 

Shakesp . ; At Von Like It, IL 3. 


boll, b<Sy; pout, j< 5 wl; cat, cell, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a^; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = C 
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2. To draw off or aside to a different point. 

"The kings uf Eugland would have had an absolute 
eoiKjUfst of Ireland, If their whole power had been em. 
ployed ; but still there arose sundry occasions, which 
divided and uiverted their power some other way. — 
Davies: On Ireland. 


II. Figuratively : 

* I. To distract, to abstract, to remove. 

♦ Wouldat thou divert thyself front melancholy? 
Wouldst thou be pleasant, yet be far from lolly r 

Runyan : Apology. 


• 2. To turn aside from the right course. 

" A1m ! how simple to these cates compared. 

Was that crude apple that diverted Eve 1 

Hilton : P. It., 11- 348, JO, 


3. To misapply ; to turn or apply to a wrong 


use. 

4. To turn aside or distract the mind or 
thoughts from care, business, or study ; to 
amuse, to please, to entertain. 

** An Ingenious gentleman did divert or Instruct the 
kingdom by Ids palter*."—.' Swift. 

B. Intransitive : 


* 1. Literally : 

I. To turn aside or away ; to go out of the 


way ; to go astray. 

*• Not wholly bent 

On what la gainful, sometimes she diverts 
From solid couusels.'' Philips : Cider, hk. 1. 


2. To turn aside, to go out of the way. 

** He b«yng of bis approache credibly ad uertlsed . . . 
diuert-d from th° kyuges waies."— hall: Henry VI. 
Ian. soj. 

1 1L Fig. : Tc please, to entertain. 


■ di-vert, s. [Divert, v.] Diversion, amuse- 
ment, recreation, entertainment. 


di vert'-er, s. [En'. divert; -er.) One who 
or that which diverts. 

" Angling was, after tedious study, a rest to his mind, 
» cheerer of his spirits, and a diverter of sadness.' — 
Walton : Life. 

di vert'-i-cle ( Eng .). di ver-tie -u lum 

(Lat.), s. [Lat. diverticulum. = a by-path or 
by-road, from divertor to turn aside.] 

* I. Ord. Lang, (of ike form diverticle) : 

1. bit. : A by-path, a hy-way. 

•*I suspect there was a diverticle of the Akeman 
shooting from Which wood towards Idbury, through 
Fyfleld. — Warton : History of Kiddington, p. 52. 

2. Fig. : A by-way, or path out of the right 
way. 

"The diverticle * and blind by-paths which sophistry 
and deceit are wont to tread,"— Ua les : Remaim, p. 12. 

II. Anat. (of both forms): A caecum or blind 
tube, branching, either normally or by malfor- 
mation, out of the course of a longer one. 

**. . . a much larger diverticulum or caecum than 
that now existing. — fiaricin : Descent of Alan (18711, 
pt» i.. eta. vi. 

di-vert-i-men'-to (pi. di-vert-i m6n 
ti), & [Ital. ] 

* I. Ord. Ieang. : A diversion, an amusement, 
a »ecreatioQ. 

•* Whet*. In the midst of porticos, processions, and 
cavalcades, ahln 4 s turned shepherds, and shepherdesses 
w ithont sheep. Indulge their innocent Uirertimenti.' — 
Goldsmith . On Polite Learning, ch. iv. 

2. Mils. : A compositioQ of a light, pleasing 
character, whether vocal or instrumental, 
written to engage the attention in a cheerful 
manner. (Stainer £ Barrett.) 


di vert ing, pr. par., a., A s. [Divert.] 

A. & B. As pr. }>ar. £ particip. adj (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Lit . ; The act of tunilog aside or out of 
the course. 

2. Fig , ; The act of entertaining, amusing, 
or pleasiog ; diversion. 


di vert'-ing-ly’, adv. (Eng. diverting ; - ly .] 
In a diverting manner, so as to divert or amuse. 

" He then added diuertingly . . ." — Strype : Life of 
Aylmer, ch. xiv. 

di vert-ihg-ness, s. [Eng. diverting ; -?ie«>.] 
The quality or state of being diverting ; a 
diverting oature. 

* dl ver-tlse, * di-ver -tize, v.t. [Fr. di- 
vertissant; \»r. par. of divertir = to divert.] 
To divert, to please, to amuse, to entertain. 

" Sup at home and divertise the gentleman at cards." 
— Wycherley : Gentleman Dancing- Matter, i. 1. 

* di ver'-tise-ment. * di - ver - tisse 
ment, «. '[Fr. divertissement ; from divertir 
= to divert.] 

L Ord. I xing. (of both forms) : 

1. A division, a pastime, a recreation, or 
amusement. 


How fond soever iuen are of bad divtrtisement, It 
will prove mirth which etuis in heaviness." — Govern- 
ment uf the Tongue. 

2, A souicc of amusement or diversion. 

" It was mors than ouc« the of hl» 

majesty ."— Itryden : Wild Gallant (I’ref.). 

3. In the same sense as II. 

II. Music (Of the form divertissement): The 
same as Divertimento (q.v.). 

* di vert' ive, a. [Eng. divert ; -ive.] Tend- 
ing to divert : diverting, pleasing, amusing. 

•• But If divertive her expression* fit * 

Pomfret: Strephon* Lore for Delia. 

•divert meat, s. [Ital. direrfim«ato.I An 
avocation, a distraction. 

“ I bluing other dlrertmrnU."— Daniel : Hist F.ng . 
p. 83. 


di vest, v.t. [O. Kr. devestir, from Low lat. 
dimrfio = Lat. devest io = to strip of clothing, 
to undress : di — dis = away, from, and vestio 
= to clothe ; rvstis = dress ; Kr. devetir . ] [De- 
vest.] 

L Lit. : To undress, to atrip of clothing ; 
to make naked, to denude. 

“ Like bride and groom 

Divesting them for bed.” Shakesp. : Othello, U- A 

IL Figuratively : 

I. To strip or denude of any covering; to 
make bare. 

•* Such uni venial change aa autumn make* 

Id the fair body of a leafy £rove 
Discoloured, then divested. 

Wordeworth ‘ Excursion, hk. tL 


2. To deprive, to atrip. 

To divest this universe of its wonder and Ita 
mystery- Tyndal : Fragments of Science, Iv. 84. 


3. To resign, to give up, to abdicate. 

“ That you divest youTself and lay apart 
The borrowed glories. “ 

Shakesp. .* Henry V., 1L 4. 

dl-vest'-ed. ?**• par. or a. [Divest.] 


•di-vest’-l ble. a. [Eng. divert; -able.] 
Capable of being divested, deprived, or freed 
from. 

" Liberty being too high a blessing to lie divestible of 
that nature by circumstances.''--- Boyle : Works, 1. 248. 


dl- vest- mg, pr. par., a., As. [Divest.] 

A. A B. ris pr. yar. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Lit. ; The act of stripping, undressing, or 
making naked. 

2. Fig. : The act of stripping or depriving of 
anything. 

di -vest'-i ture, s. [Pref. di = Lat. dis — 
away, apart, and Eng. rrstiture (q.v.).] 

♦ L Ordinary Language : 

]. Lit. : The act of stripping or denudiag. 

2. Fig . : The act of puttiag off, laying aside, 
or depriving ; the state of being divested or 
deprived of office, Ac. 

" He Is *ent aw ay without remedy, with a divestiture 
from hie pretended orders."— Bp. Hall : Works, x. 226. 

II. Law: The act of laying aside or surren- 
dering the whole or any part of one's effects. 

• di-vest '-ment, 8. [Eng. direst; -merit.] The 
act of divesting. 

div'-et, div ot, dif-fat de-vit, s. [Etym. 

doubtful ; Jamieson suggests a connection 
with delve, or Lat. defodio = to dig in the 
earth.] 

1. Lit. : A thin, flat, turf, generally of an 
oblong form ; used for covering cottages aod 
also for fuel. 

" With fredome of foaaage, pastourage, few-all. falU, 
d iff at. "—A cts James VI. (1593), ch. J61. 

2. Fig. : A short, thick, compactly-made 
person. 

divot-seat, $. A beoch or seat at the 
door of a cottage, formed of divets. 

"The old shepherd was sitting on hi* dieot -seat-"— 
Broumie of Botlsbeck, it. 153. 

div'-et, div ot, v.t. A i. [Divet, s.] 

A. Trans. : To cover or roof w'ith divets. 

B. I nt rails. : To cart or cut divets. 


• dl-vex'-i-ty, 3. [O. Fr. devexite ; I^it. de- 
rfcTffos.] [Devexity.) A eun r e, an arc. 

•• Doth glorifle that Heau’n's divexitg " 

Dairies . Wittes Pilgrimage, p. 30, 

dl'-Vl-^in, s. [Pref. di = twice, twofold, and 
Eng , Ac. vicin (q.v.).] 

Chem. : C 3I n r >oNV> 16 . A substance ob- 
tained by heating vicin in dilute sulphuric 


acid. It forma prismatic crystals which redoes 
silver nitrate. Fused with iMitash it lilienitos 
ammonia and yielda jiotassium cyanide, show- 
ing that nitrogen exists in two forms of (CNJ 
and NHgOr t N H 3 . (Abstracts of Chemical Society. 
1881 .) 

* dl vid'-a-blo, a. [Eng. divide); -able.] 

1, That may or can be divided or separated ; 
divisible, 

•' Whooo jwrt* are by motion di ridable and eeparabl* 
from one another." — Cudvorlh; InteU. Bystem, p. 78L 

2- Divided, separated, distinct. 

" How omld commnnltle* maintain 

Peaceful coauuercc from dieidnble thores? 

Shakesp. : TroiluS * Cressida, L A 

% The pronunciation waa formerly dX-vhi- 
g-ble. 

* dl vid' ant, a. ll^at. divide ns , pr. par. of 
divulo = to divide (q.v.).] Different, separated, 
distinct. 

“Twrlon'd brothers of oue womb, 

WhoM procreation, residence, and birth 
Scarce Is dividant-" Shakesp. . Ttroom, l». X. 


di vi de, * de-vyde, * di vyde, * dy- 
vyde, t*.f. A i. [l.at. divido, fr«mi di ~ dU = 
away, apart, and * vidx> = (prob.) to koow, 
cogn. with videos uo see ; 8p. A Port, dividir ; 
Ital. divuUrt .] 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) To separate or part Into pieces , to cut 
or part aa under. 

“ DivLIo the living child in two. and give half to the 
ons and half to the other." — 1 Kings iii- 25. 

(2) To part, to separate or keep apart by aa 
intervening partition or lioe. 

" God divided the light from the darknemi."— Gen. L 4. 

(3) To make division or partition of amongst 
a number ; to share, to deal out. 

“So they made ou end of dividing the country."— 
Josh. xix. 5L 

(4) To distribute amongst several ; to share. 

(5) To make an opening or passage through. 

“ Thou didst divide tbe sea." — Sehemiah lx. li. 

(0) To make divisions or gradations ou. 

UI- 2.] 

(7) In the same sense as II. 3. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To disunite in opinion or feelings ; to set 
at variaoce ; to destroy unity amoogst. 

•• Every kingdom divided against itself Is brought t* 
desolation.'' — Mate. xiL 25. 

(2) To draw or attach to different sides ; aa, 
The meeting was divided in opinion. 

(3) To share ; to have or take a portion of 
with others. 

•• Let old Timothsua yield the prize. 

Or both divide the crown.” 

pry den : St. Cecilias Day. 

f (4) To embarrass, to cause to hesitate 
through indecision ; to raise doubts in : as. He 
w as divided io hia mind. 

IL Technically: 

1. Math. : To resolve or separate into parts 
or factors : one quantity is said to be divisible 
by another when it can be resolved into 
two entire factors, one of wbicb is the divisor 
and the other the dividend. 

2. Instr. : To mark with graduated divi- 
sions ; to graduate according to a staodard. 

3. Music: To vary a simple theme with 
notes so connected aa to form oue aeries. 
[Division, ll. 4.] 

"And all the while ewe«t music did dirtde 
Her looser notes to Lydian harmony." 

Spenser: F. It., IIL L 40. 

4. Parliamentary : To cause to vote oo * 
question ; ao called from the members goim* 
ioto opposite lobbies : ayes to the right, no*^ 
to the left. 

5. Comm. : To make a dividend of, to distri- 
bute as a dividend. 

B. I ntransitive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. Literally: 

(1) To part, to separate ; to become sepa- 
rated or sundered. 

•• It [blood] doth divide in two slow river*-" 

Shakesp. : Rape of Lucre ce. 1,737- 

(2) Id the same sense as II. 

*2. Figuratively : 

(1) To become divided or disunited in feel- 
ings, opinions, Ac. 

“ Love cools, friendship falls off, 
Brothers dii ide." Shatexp.: Lear, L X 
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(2) To share. 

•• You shall in all dividu with us." 

Shakcsp. : Coriolanus, 1. 6 . 

H. Parliamcntai'y, dc. : To vote on any 
question. (A. 11. 4.J 

** It waa not thought advtsahle to divld*.” — Macaulay : 
PUT. Eng., eh. xxl. 

If (1) Crabb thus discriminates between to 
daride, to part, ami to separate : “To jart 
approaches nearer to separate than to divide : 
the latter is applied to things only ; the former 
two to persons, as well :is things : a thing 
becomes smaller by being divided ; it loses its 
junction with, or cohesion to, another thing, 
by being parted : a loaf of bread is divided by 
being cut in two ; two loaves are jxtrted which 
have been baked together. Sometimes part , 
as well aa divide, is used in the application of 
that which is given to several, in which case 
they bear the same analogy as before : several 
things are parted, one thing is divided: a 
man’s persoual effects may be parted, by 
common consent, among his children ; but his 
estate, or the value of it, must be divided: 
whatever can be disjoined without losing its 
integrity is parted , otherwise it is divided: in 
this sense, our Saviour's garments are said to 
have been parted, because they were distinct 
things; hut the vesture which was without 
seam must have been divided, if they had not 
cast lots for it. That is said to be divided 
which has been, or is conceived to be a whole; 
that is separated which might be joined ; a 
river divides a town by running through it ; 
mountains or seas separate countries : to 
divide does not necessarily include a serra- 
tion; although a separari'oa supposes a divi- 
sion : an army may be divided into larger or 
•mailer portions, and yet remain united ; but 
during a march, or an engagement, these com- 
panies are frequently sejxi rated. Opinions, 
hearts, minds, ire., may be divided ; corporeal 
bodies only are separated : the minds of men 
•re often most divided, when in person they 
are least separated ; and those, on the con- 
trary, who are separated at the greatest dis- 
tance from each other may be the least 
divided. With regard to persons, port desig- 
nates tbe actual leaving of the person : sepa- 
rate is used in general lor that which lessens 
the society : the former ia often casual, tem- 
porary, or partial ; the latter is positive and 
serious : the parting is momentary ; the sepa- 
ration may be longer or shorter.'' 

(2) lie thus further discriminates between 
to divide, to distribute, and to share: “Tbe 
*ct of dividing does not extend beyond the 
tbing divided ; that of distributing ami shar- 
ing comprehends alsn the purpose of the 
action : we divide the thing ; we distHbute to 
the person : we may divide therefore without 
distributing ; or we may divide in order to dis- 
tribute : thus, we divide our land into distinct 
fields for our private convenience; or we 
divide a sum of money into so many parts, in 
order to distribute- it among a given number of 
[>ersons ; on the other hand, we may distribute 
without dividing: for guineas, books, apples, 
•nd many other things may be distributed 
which require no division. To share is to 
make into parts the same as dtWdr, and it is 
to give those parts to some persons, the same 
•s distribute : but the person w ho shares takes 
a part himself ; he who distributes gives it 
always to others : a loaf is divided in order to 
be eaten ; bread is distHbuted in loaves among 
the poor ; the loaf is shared by a poor man 
with hia poorer neighbour, or the protits of a 
business are shared by the partners. To share 
may imply either to give or receive ; to dis- 
tribute implies giving only : we share our own 
with another, or another shares what we have ; 
hut we distribute our owu to others." (Crafcb : 
Eng. Synon.) 

t divide, s. [Divioe, v.] That which divides 
or serves as a line of demarcation between two 
adjacent places : specif, the watershed of a 
district, or the ridge of laud dividing the 
affluents of one river from those of another. 
The divide between any two streams may be 
approx i m ately traced upon a map by drawing 
• line ao that it shall head all the affluents of 
both streams. 

^ The Great Divide : (For def. see extract.) 

"Comprised in tbe territories of Montana and 
Wyoming there is a region which contains all the 
peculiomiea of the continent in a remarkable degree, 
and which moreover In exceedingly interesting on 
account of Its scenery. Its geography, its mineralogy, 
and its sport. . . . There it Is that great rivers rise, 
running through every cl line, frum perpetual anow to 
tropical beat. ... It is the geographical centre of 
North America. It is essentially 77i«- Oreat Divide." — 
Earl o/ Ihtnruvcn : The Or cat Divide, ch. i. 


dl-vid-ed, pa. par. ora. [Divide, v.J 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Separated, aundered, shared, 
joint, distributed, disunited. (Lit. £ Jig.) 

" Sho thus maintains divided iway 
With yon bright regent uf the day." 

Cowper , On J tr». Montagu'/ Feather Hanging*. 

2. Hot. ; Applied to a leaf cut. into divisions 
by incisions extending nearly to the midrib. 

divided axle, $. 

Vehicles: An axle bisected at its midlength. 
In some instances the parts are coupled 
together, in others they are independent. 

[CaRIIlI AGE-AXLE.) 

divided object glass micrometer, 

s Another name for the double-image micro- 
meter. The object-glass of the telescope or 
microscope is bisected diametrically, the 
straight edges being ground smooth so that 
they may easily slide by each other. The 
halves of the bisected lens are movable in a 
direction perpendicular to the line of section 
by means of n screw ; the distances being 
determined by the. number of revolutions 
necessary to bring the points to l>e measured 
into optical coincidence. (Knight.) 

divided skirt, A bifurcated garment 
worn by women when riding or cycling; also 
worn us an undergarment. 

'di-Vid' ed ly, adv. [Eng. divided; Ay.) 

1. In a divided manner; in divisions or 
parts. 

“If God be everywhere it cannot possibly be that 
He should possibly be ao divided ft/.'" — Cudworth : 
Intv U. System, p. 7 S3. 

2. Separately, distinctly. 

"The Apostle calls them ministering spirits jointly, 
whom he here calls hie spirits, ana bis ministers. 
dil>idedls/. , ' — A natchhnJl: Annot., p. 260. 

dlv'-I-dend, div i dent, a. k a. [Lat. 
dividendum =. that which may or is to be 
divided or shared ; gerund of divide = to 
divide ; Fr. dividende ; Ital. dit>idcndo.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. A share, a portion distributed or 
allotted. 

'• Shall I set there 
So deeps a share. 

I Dear wounds) and only now 

In sorrow draw no dividend with you f" 

Oajftair Charitas Ximia. 

2. In the same sense as II 3. 

II. Technically: 

1. Ariih. : A number which has to be 
divided by another : thus, if we bavo to 
divide 20 by 4, 20 is the dividend , and 4 the 

divisor. 

2. Bankruptcy : The fractional part of tha 
assets of a bankrupt which is paid to the 
creditor, in proportion to the amount of the 
debt which be has proved against the estate 
of the debtor. 

3. Comm. : The sum periodically payable as 
interest on loans, debentures, &c., or that 
periodically distributed as profit on the capi- 
tal of a railway or other company. The suin 
to be divided is broken up into as many por- 
tions as there are bondholders or shareholders 
to claim them, and the fractional part falling 
to each holder bears the. same proportion to 
the whole dividend as the amount of atock or 
shares he holds bears to tlie whole capital 
from which the dividend is derived. Bond- 
holders are said to receive their dividends, 
and the process of paying them is called, in 
banks and other offices, the payment of divi- 
dends. (Bithell.) 

B. As adj. ; Bearing or yielding a dividend. 

di-vid er, s. [Eog. dim<l(e) ; -tr.\ 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) One who nr that which divides, cuts, or 
separates anything into parts. 

•’According as the body moved, the divider did 
more end more enter into the divided body." — Digby : 
On the Soul 

(2) One who distributes or allots to others 
their shares. 

i.in, who made me a judge or a divider over you I * 
- iMkc xii. 14. 

(3) A soup-ladle. ( Prov .) 

2. Fig. : One who or that which ennsea 
division or disunion. 


IL Technically : 

1. Husbandry : The prow or wedge-formed 
piece on a reaping-machine, which divides thr 
grain to be cut from the standing grain, 

2. Instruments (PI.): A form of compasses, 
usually with an adjusting nml retaining 
arrangement. Us name is derived from its 
specific use in dividing lines into any given 
number of equal parta. The legs are driven 
apart by a spring as the nut is retracted on 
the screw, and closed by contrary motion of 
the said nut; the fine thread of the sciew 
admitting of a very delicate adjustment 
(Knight.) 

di vid ing, pr. par., n„ k s. [Divide, v.J 

A, k B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C, As subst. : The act of making a division ; 
division. 

" Piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul And 
spirit. ' — // ebrevts iv. 12. 

dividing engine, s. A machine for 
dividing a circle into a number of parts of 
equal proportions, either for the purpose of 
graduation, as the circles and arcs of asiro- 
nomieal, surveying, and plotting instruments, 
or for spacing off and cutting tbe circum- 
ference of a wheel into teeth. In the appli- 
cation of the screw to the graduation of 
mathematical scales, it Is employed to move 
a platform which slides freely and carries the 
scale to be graduated, the swing- frame for the 
diamond-point being attached to aome fixed 
part of the framing of the machine. (Knight.) 
[Graduatino-machine.J 

dividing sinker, s. 

Knitting-machine : One of the pieces inter- 
posed between jack-sinkers, which, being 
advanced while the latter are retracted, force 
the yarn between the needles of each pair, so 
that by the joint action of the jack-sinkers 
and the dividing-sinkers the yarn is looped oo 
each of the needles. (Knight.) 

* dl vid Ing-ljr, adv. [Eng. dividing; -ly.) 
By division. 

div'-i-div-i, s. [Native American name.) 

Comm. : The very astringent husks of Ccrsal- 
pinia coriaina , imported from South America, 
in tbe form of dark brown rolls containing a 
few flat seeds. The outer rind of the husks 
contains a large quantity of tannin, together 
with ready-fonned gallic acid. Dividivt is 
used in tanning. 

* di-vid -u-al, a. & a. [lat. dividv(us) = di- 
visible, aiid *Eng. adj. and', -a l.) 

A, As adjective: 

1. Separated, distinct. 

" His religion is now no more witbln himself, hot U 
become is dtvidual movable."— J/ilton : A reopagitlas. 

2. Divided; shared or participated in in 
common with others ; joint. 

** Her reign 

With thousand letter lights dividual holds. “ 

Milton: P. L., vil. 581. 584. 

B. As substantive : 

Arith. & Alg. : One of Ihe several parts of • 
dividend from which each separate figure or 
term of the quotient is found. 

* dl-vid -u-al-iy, adv. (Eng. dividual ; Ay.) 
In a divided ’manner ; by division. 

* di-vid -u-ous, a. [Lat. dmduttt.) Divided, 
dividual. * 

“ He so often substantiates distinctions into di- 
virtu out, self -subs latent.'' — Coleridge, In Webster. 

* di vm'-a~cie, s. [A diinin., as if from • 
Lat. divinaculum, from durtnus.J A riddle. 
(Phillips.) 

* di vin ad, * dy-vyn all, a. k s. v Lat. 

divin(us),'am] Eng. adj. sutt. -a/.] 

A. As adj. : Divine. 

" Syne *11 these weie mynystrla of God to In mortal l. 

And bad in theym no power dyuf/nuti." 

Fnbyan: Prologues. 

B. As subst. : Divination. 

" What say we of hem that beleven on diuinalt /*— 
Chaucer : Parson" t Tale. 

div-m a' tiou, • de-viu a ci-on, * di - 
vin-a cl on, ?. [Lat. divinatio , from divino 
= to divine (q.v.) ; Fr. divination ; Ital. 
divinaziote.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

L The act of predicting or foretelling 
future events, or of discovering hidden or 


boil, poilt, cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = £ 

-clan, -tlan = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -^ion, -®i©n - zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cions = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. — beL d$L 
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secret things by supernatural power or 
means. 

"And they used divination and encbantiueiJta H — 

7 Kina* xvii IT. 

2. An indication or foreslgn of something 
future ; an omen, an augury, a prediction. 

’•This oontrovi-rde should l>e decided hy the flying 
of hird». uliicli do give a happy divination to things 
to come.” — >V<jrlh : lUnreh, p. 19. 

3. A prophecy or conjecture of the future. 

"Tell thou Ihy e.arl his dlelnn r ion lies, 

Aud I will tike It os it sweet disgrace." 

Shrtkctp. : 1 Henry IV.. i. 1. 

IL Technically : 

|, Scrip. : In old Testament times certain 
methods of, in certain circumstances, unveil- 
ing futurity or obtaining a communication 
from God as to human conduct and duty, were 
sanctioned in Scripture. Thus Joseph and 
Daniel interpreted prophetic dreams (Geo. si., 
xli. 1-32 ; Dan. ii, 26-45, iv. 8-37) ; lots 
were olten drawn after religions solemnities 
(Nuin. xxvi. 55, 56; Josh.vii, 13, 16-19; ISain. 
x. 20, 21; Arts i. 26); and the Mercy Seat, 
from above which Jehovah on special occa- 
eions spoke (Exod. xxv. 22) became n veritable 
oracle of God (2 Sam. xvi. 23). Filially, there 
was the long scries of true prophets. 
Not satisfied with these legitimate sources of 
obtaining communications from the Divinity, 
the Jews, after the example of the aurround- 
ing nations, had recourse to many nnsane- 
tinned methods of operation, each of which 
had its pretended experts. The Mosaic law 
sternly denounces these, and specially any 
one that made “his son or his daughter to 
pass through the lire, or tlmtuseth divination, 
or an observer of times, or an enchanter, or a 
witch, or a charmer, or a consulter with 
familiar spirits, or a wizard, or a necroman- 
cer " (Dent., xviii. 10-12). Details will be 
found scattered through this Dictionary. 
Christianity set itself against these practices, 
and when Paul preached at Ephesus, " Many 
of those which used curious arts brought 
their books together, and burned them before 
all men ; ami they counted the price of them, 
and found it fifty thousand pieces of silver” 
(Acts xix. 19). 

2. Hist. : Divination amongst the ancients 
was classed under two divisions ; natural and 
artificial. Natural divination was attributed 
to the inspiration of the divine afflatus; such 
were the celebrated oracles of Delphi, &c. 
Atli final divination was effected by various 
rites or observations ; .as by sacrifices, inspec- 
tion of the entrails of the victims, observation 
of the flight of birds, the stars, Ac. Gaule, 
in his Mag-Astra-Mantix (1652), cli. xix., gives 
a long list of the various methods of divina- 
tion, such as “ Aeromancy, or divining by 
the ayr ; Pyromancy, by tire ; llydromancy, 
by water; Geoinancy, bv earth ; Dir mono- 
inaney, by the suggestions of evill dsemons or 
devills.” &C. The Romans never entered upon 
any important undertaking, whether public 
or private, without first endeavouring to 
ascertain the feelings of the gods upon the 
subject, and lienee to inf r the probable issue 
of the enterprise. With them the whole 
system of divination was placed under the 
control of the College or Corporation of 
Augurs. [Augur.] The greatest reliance was 
placed upon the manifestations of the divine 
will by thunder and lightning, and above 
all by the cries, the flight, and the feeding of 
birds; but there was scarcely any sight or 
sound connected with animate or inanimate 
nature which might not, under certain cir- 
cumstances, he regarded as yielding an omen. 

’ dt vin-a-tor, s. [Lat.] A diviner; one 
who practises or pretends to divination. 

" Enthusiasts, dinnaturs. prophet*;, sectaries, and 
Bvbisui&ticks ." — It urtnn : Anat. of Melancholy, p, 641. 

* di-vin-a-tor-y, a. [Fr. divinatoire ; ltal. 
& Sp. divinatorin. j Pertaining to or of the 
nature of divination. 

“Julian, according to bis usual modesty, roundly 
affirms, that tins intercourse was properly dii'inu* 
tory.”—Biblioth. Bibl. (Ox. 1720), on Gen. xv. % 

dl -vin'-a^ trice, s. [Lat. dfircnafrur.) Di- 
vination. ’ 

" False astrology end diuirvitrice.’—Slr T. More : A 

Woful Lamctitacton. 

di-vi ne, * de-vine, * de vyn, * de-vyne, 

a. & s . (Fr. divin — divine, dcvm=& diviner, 
from Lat. divinvs , from the same root as 
dims and <feus.] 

A. As adjective: 

L Literally : 

1. Pertaining to God or the Deity, 


2 Pertaining to any deity or deified person. 

3. Partaking of the nature of a god ; god- 
like. 

" No more was wen the human forte divine." 

Pope : Homer * Odymey. x„ 277. 

4. Proceeding from God ; as, Divine revela- 
tion or judgment. 

" You gave cue oqco a dtuine rejponsalll. 

That 1 should be the flour of lone la Troye." 

Chaucer: T«*t. of Certeble. 

5. Appropriated to or proper for the Deity ; 
as, Divine service or worship. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. Excellent, above the nature of man ; god- 
like, heavenly. 


(1) Of persons: 

" lie gaxed upon that mighty orhof song. 

The divine Milton." 

Wordsworth : Kxeurtitm, hk L 

(2) Of things ; 

" A diviner creed 
Is firing iu the life the laid." 

Longfellow : Talcs of a Waytidc Inn. (Inter!.) 

* 2. Pertaining to divinity or theology. 
“Church hiatoryaud other divine learning." — South. 

* 3. Pious, holy, religious. 

" I know him for a mail divine and holy.” 

Shake* p. : Measure fur MenJture, r. L 


*4. Divining, preaaging, foreboding; feeling 
a presentiment. 

** Yet oft his heart, divine f t something Ul, 
Misgave him.' Mdtan ; P. /... lx. 8i«, 8*7. 

B. >4s substantive : 


* 1, Divination, prophecy. 

*' Merlin lu Ills deuyn of him has said." 

Langtoft , p. 282. 

* 2. A diviner, an augur, a presager or pre- 
dieter. 

** Dere Daniel ©iso that was deuine noble." 

F Eng. A HU. Poem*: Cleannes*. l.SM. 

* 3. Divinity, theology. 

*' I saugb hishopis h ilde and bacheleria drryn." 

MS. in Wright's Ed. of P. Plowman, p. 308. 

4. One who is learned in divinity or theo- 
logy ; a theologian ; a writer on theology. 

*■ Some of onr most eminent divine* have made ns* 
of this l’lntouick notion." — Spectator, No. 90. 

5. A clergyman, a priest, a minister of the 
gospel ; an ecclesiastic. 

■’Was this a man to be absolved by Chrisrtiao di- 
vines f “ — Macaulay : Mist Eng., ch. xxi 

Divine right of kings : The claim of kings 
to hold their office by Divine appointment, and 
hence to govern .absolutely without any inter- 
ference on the part of their subjects, 'opposi- 
tion to their will being considered in the light 
of a sin. The doctrine was supported by 
Hobbes, Sahnasius, Filmer, and others, and 
opposed by Milton, Algernon Sidney, &c. It 
is a tenet eminently pleasing to rulers of 
despotic proclivities, and just as displeasing 
to the mass of iheir subjects, many of whom 
are aecustome'1 to describe it neatly and anti- 
thetically, in the words of Pope : 

“The Eight Divine of Kings to govern wrong." 

Pope ; Ininciad, iv. 188. 

divine service, 3 . 

1. Ord. Lang. : The worship of God accord- 
ing to established forms. 

*2 Late; A kind of tenure by which the 
tenant held his lands, <fcc.. on condition of the 
due performance of certain religious services, 
as by the siring of a certain number of masses, 
or expending a certain sum in alms annually. 
This is the tenure by which almost all the 
ancient monasteries and religious houses held 
their lands ; and by which the parochial 
clergy, and very many ecclesiastical and elee- 
mosynary foundations, hol l them at this day. 
It was an old Saxon tenure ; and continued 
under the Norman revolution, through the 
great respect that was shown to religion and 
religions men in ancient times. If the sendee 
be neglected, the law gives no remedy by dis- 
tress or otherwise to the lord of whom the 
lands are holden ; but merely a complaint to the 
ordinary or visitor to correct it. ( Blackstont .) 

T! For the difference between divine and 
Godlike, see Godlike ; for that between diriiie 
and holu . see Holy ; and for that between 
ditnne and ecclesiastic, see Ecclesiastic. 


di-vine , * d*-vyne, * de-vyn en, v.t. & i. 
[Fr. de fitter, from Lat. divino, from divinus = 
divine, holy; ltal. divinarc ; iSp. adivinar; 
Port, ade.vinhnr.] [Divine, a.) 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To prophesy, to presage, to utter prog- 
nostications or prophecies. 

" Dnniel ot hire undoynge 
Devyned and seide." 

P. Plowman, 10,768. 


2. To explain. 

“ What tblii met! lea beiaenetb. 

Ye nieu that be meryc, drain* ve." 

P. Plowman (I'rol.J 90t. 

3. To conjecture, to guess, 

“The bent ot com men Utoro c&u hut guru* at bla 
meaning ; uoiiu c.au be certain be has divined rightly." 
— Dryden : Juvenal. (Dedication.) 

4. To feel a presentiment or presage. 

” If accret powers 

Stiegest hut truth to my divining thought*, 
lhi» pretty lad wifi prove our country » hlisa." 

Shnk‘ *p. : 3 iirnry VI., iv. & 

5. To use or practise divination. 

“ Wot y© not that aneb © man aa I can certainly 
divine Gen. xfiv. 15. 

B. Transitive : 

1. To foretell, to presage, to prophesy. 

2. T<< foreknow, to have a preseutimeut ot 

"Atridr* from the voice the storm divined. 

And thus explored tils own onc muuered mind " 

Pope : Homer'* Hind, xvlL 1W, 100. 

* 3. To make divine or heavenly ; to deify. 

" Borne above tba cloud* to be divined." 

Spenser : Koine* of Time. 

For the difference between to divine and 
to guess, see Guess. 

dl-vinc-1^, adv. [Eng. dtnfne; ~ly.] 

1. In a divine manner; in a manner befit- 
ting or denoting a deity. 

"To walk with God, to be divinely free ” 

Cow per : Task, T. 72t 

* 2- Holily, devoutly. 

" Divinely bent to meditation." 

Hhakttp. : Klcfiard lit., IU. 7. 

3. By divine agency nr influence. 

“Was he to b© considered a* divinely oomml&nlonedT" 
— Macauiay : Hist. Eny., ch. xiv. 

4. Preternaturally, in a manner resembling 
a god, 

"The roynl oymphs approach divinely i<rfirliL 

Pope ■ Thebai* of Statin t, 624. 

5. Excellently ; in a supreme degree. 

" Ho gave his own, of cold divine’ y wrought." 

Pope : Horner '* Hind. vL 294. 

* di-vi’ne-ment, s. [Eng. divine; - ment .) 
Divining, divination. 

•* Soothsayer!, that did nothing bnt wicriflce and 
purifie, and tend uixjq dl etnrmen lx. ‘ ’—Morth • Plu- 
tarch, p. 6 89. 

dl-vl ne-ness, * di vine-nessc, s. [Eng. 
divine; -ness.] 

1. The quality of being divine or partaking 
of divine nature ; divinity. 

" He seconde yeraoo io dluinencsse is. 

Who vs assume, ami bring vs to the hi Ik." 

Uackluyt: Voyage*. L, 207. 

2. Excellence in a supreme degree, jwrfec- 
tion. 

"An earthly paracoQ : behold dirtnenruj 
No eider than a tny." 

Suakctp.: CymMtne, 11L R. 

di-vin'-er, * de-vln-or, * de vin-our, 
* di-vin-our, * dy-vyn-our, s, (O. Fr. 

devineres, dcvme.or, devvnur ; ltal. divinatare ; 
Lat. divinator , from diviTio = to divine.) 

1. One who practises or professes divina- 
tion ; one who pretends to foretell futnre 
events or to reveal occult things by super- 
natural means ; an augur, a seer. 

** Th© diviner* have t«eu a lie, and have told falso 
dreams.”— Zech. ix. 2. 

2. One who divines, guesses, or conjectures ; 
a gnesser, a conjectures 

“If he himself be conscious of nothing be tbeo 
thought on, he must be a notable dtviner of thoughts, 
that can assure him that he waa thinking."— Locke. 

*dl-vin’-er-ess, * di-vin-er-esse, s. [Fr. 

divlvcrcsse.] A woman who practises or pro- 
fesses divination ; a prophetess. 

“The mad diriueres* had plainly writ." 

Dryden : Hind Pant Iter, 111 49a 

div'-mg, pr. par., a., & *. [Dive, r.] 

A. & B. ^ls pr. par . £ particip. adj. ; (See 
the verb). 

C. vis substantive : 

1. The act of plunging head foremost into 
water or other fluid ; the act of making or 
taking a dive. 

2. The act. practice, or art of descending 
and remaining for a certain period under 
water, by means of a diring-bell (q.v.). It is 
practised for various purposes, such as coral, 
pearl, or sponge fishing ; examining the bottom 
of rivers, the sea, Ac., for engineering pur- 
poses ; the raising or removing of sunken 
vessels, or the recovery of valuable stores, 
Ac., trom them, 

diving-bell, s An apparatus, haring 
some analogy in shape to a hell, in which 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t, 
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leraons may descend and remain for a while 
n safety beneath the surface of the water. 
The analogue, in the natural world, of the 
diving' bell, is found in the contrivance of the 
diving-spider (q.v.), whose submerged habita- 
tion bus been deacrilied by DeGecr. The diving- 
bell is said to have been used in Phoenicia H ‘20 
b.c., about twelve years after the capture of in- 
sular Tyre by Alexander, and perhaps whs used 
in the recovery of valuables thrown into the sea 
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to prevent capture by " Young Ammon,” It 
is noticed in the Novum Organum of Sir 
Franeis Bacon, published It >20 ; in which the 
device is referred to as being in use in his 
time. It is described as a maehine used to 
assist persons labouring under water upon 
wreeks, by affording a reservoir of air to 
which they may resort whenever they re- 
quire to take breatb. The principle of the 
diving-bell may be illustrated by taking a 
tumbler, inverting it, and pressing it down 
into a vessel of water, when it will be seen 
that, although the water will rise in the tum- 
bler to an extent proportioned to its degree of 
immersion, yet the upper part of the tumbler 
will remain perfectly dry, and if a lighted 
taper lie placed within, it will not be extin- 
guished, but will, on the contrary, burn with 
even increased energy, owing to the condensa- 
tion of the air by pressure. Dr. Faraday relates 
the eurimis fart, that the lungs are, in their 
natural state, charged with a large quantity of 
impure air ; this being a portion of the car- 
bonic-acid gas which is formed during respira- 
tion, but which, after such expiration, remains 
lodged in the involved passages of the pul- 
monary vessels. By breathing hard fora short 
time, as a person does after violent exercise, 
this impnre air is expelled, and its plaee is 
supplied by pure atmospheric air, by which a 
person vill be enabled to hold his breath much 
longer than without such precaution. Dr. 
Faraday states that, although he could only 
hold hi's breath, after breathing in the ordinary 
way, tor about three quarters of a minute, and 
that with great difficulty, he felt no incon- 
venience, after making eight or ten forced re- 
spirations to clear the lungs, until the mouth 
and nostrils had been closed more than a 
minute and a half; and that he continued to 
hold breath to the end of the seeond minute. 
A knowledge of tins faet may enable a diver 
to remain under water at least twice as long 
as lie otherwise could do. The artificial lung 
or air supply regulator consists of a strong 
metallic reservoir, preferably steel, capable of 
resisting great pressure, and surmounted by a 
chamber so constructed as to regulate tbe 
efllux of air. This is carried on the diver's 
back. A respiratory tube issues from the 
chamber, and is terminated by a mouthpiece 
of sheet caoutchouc, which is held between 
the lips and teeth of the diver. This pipe is 
furnished with a valve, which permits the ex- 
pulsion of air, but opposes the entrance of 
water. The steel reservoir is separated from 
the air-chamber by a conical valve opening 
from the air-chamber toward the reservoir, so 
as to open only under tbe influence of an ex- 
terior pressure, the tendency of the pressure 
of the air in the reservoir being to keep it 
closed. The apparatus, when' under water, 
works in the following manner : In the act 
of inhalation, the diver withdraws a certain 
amount of air from the chamber; exterior 
pressure is then exerted on the movable lid, 
which falls, causing the conical valve to open. 
Air passes in from the reservoir, reestablish- 
ing an equilibrium of pressure between the 
interior of tbe air-ekamber and the surround- 
ing water, and the conical valve returns to its 


seat, intercepting the communication between 
tht* reservoir and chamber until another in- 
spiration causes the operation to he repeated. 
As the air is expelled from the lungs, the valve 
of the respiratory tube before described per- 
mits its escape into the water. (Knight.) 

H Diving-hell 7 tump: A pump having a 
casing divided by a vertical partition into 
two chain tiers, which are provided with in- 
wardly and outwardly opening valves. The 
chambers are kept partially tilled with water, 
which, together with air, is admitted to each 
through the inwardly opening valves, and ex- 
pelled through those opening outwardly, to 
supply the bell with fresh air. This is effected 
by the alternate reciprocations of a piston 
working in the open-ended cylinder, which, 
at each stroke, draws a portion of the water 
from one of the chambers into the cylinder, 
lowering its level in that chamber, and per- 
mitting the air to enter through the inwardly 
opening valve; the return-stroke causes the 
water to rise, forcing some of it, together with 
the air, into an exterior chamber, wlieuee it is 
carried to a condenser, and thence, through a 
tube, to the bell. (Knight.) 

diving dress, s. \ waterproof clothing 
and helmet for those who make submarine ex- 
plorations. In the old forms of diving-dress the 
air filled the space between the body of the diver 
ami his impervious clothing, the expired air es- 
caping by a small valve in the helmet, through 
whieli anyexeess of air also escaped. Irregu- 
larity in tbe action of the pump caused also 
irregularities in the escape of the bubbles, and 
thus the assistants might for a long time un- 
consciously continue to send air to a corpse. 
In the new apparatus, the appearance of the 
bubbles indicates tbe safety of the diver, and 
the assistants on the watch are at any time 
warned of his danger by their non-appearance. 
(Knight.) 

diving spider, s. 

Zool. : A spider (Argyroneta aqvatica ), which 
though fitted only for aerial respiration, yet 
constructs a dwelling shaped not unlike a 
diving-bell, at the bottom of shallow water, 
carrying down air by means of the hairs with 
which it is clothed. [Ajroy eon eta.] 

diving-stone, $. A name given to a 
variety of jasper. 

* di-vin-i-fied, pa. par. ora. [Divtnify.] 

* di-virT-l-fy, v-t- [Bat. tfmatis=divine, and 
facia (pass. Jio) = to make.] To make divine, 
heavenly, or godly ; to deify. 

*' My beloved is white and red. and chosen of a thou- 
sand ; white, for hia blessed and divlvified soul ; red, 
for hia precious flesh embrued with hie hlood.”— .Par- 
theneia Sacra (1633), p. 204. 

di vin -mg, * de-vin ing, * devin-yng, 

* dy vyn -yng, pr.par., a., & s. (Divine, v.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. ; (See 

the verb). 

C. As suhst. : The act of foretelling, prog- 
nosticating, or presaging future or oecnit 
things ; divination. 

divining- rod, s. A forked rod or branch, 
generally, but not necessarily of hazel, by 
means of which it is pretended to tbe foolish 
and superstitious that the presence of water, 
minerals, &c., underground ean be detected. 
When used, tbe rod, which is earned slowly 
along in suspension, will, as is affirmed, dip 
and point towards the ground when brought 
over the spot where the eoneealed water or 
mineral is to be found. 

*' Will you assist ua with your triangular rial of 
May-dew, or with your drininy-rod of witch-hazel V” 
— Scott: Antiquary, ch. xxxili. 

* di-vin-is'~tre (tre as ter), * dy-vyn-is- 
tre, $. [Eng. <Zmn(e), and fern. sutf. -estre, 
*stre . ] A diviner. 

"Tlierfore I stynte, 1 nam no dyvynistref 

Chaucer C. T., 1,953. 

di-vin'-i-ty, * do -vyn-y-te, * di vin i-te, 

* dy-vyn i-te, s. [O. Fr. devinite , divinit* ; 
Fr. divinit^; Prov. divinital ; Sp. divinvlad ; 
Pmt. divinUladc; Itai. divinita, from Low 
Lat. clivinitas, from Lat. divimis = divine.] 

I. Ordimry Language: 

1 . The quality of being divine ; divineness ; 
divine qualities or nature ; a participation in 
the nature of God. 

" My sure tlMnity shall bpar the shield. 

And edge my sword to reap the glorious field." 

Pope: Homer's Oi lytuny, xx. 61, 62. 


2. The Divine or Supreme Being ; God. 
(With the definite article.) 

" Ti» the Olvinity that atlra within tw. 

Tis Heaven itself that points out au hereafter, 

And intimates eternity to man. ’ 

Additon : Cato, v. 2. 

3. A celestial or heavenly being ; a deity. 

" Oud doubtless can govern this machine he could 
create, hy more direct and easy methods than employ- 
ing these BUbnorvient dnnnUiri,'' — Chcyne 

4. One of the deities of a polytheistic re- 
ligion. 

*• Beastly divinities, and droves of gods " Prior 

5. A supernatural or awe-inspiring power, 
influence, quality, or virtue. 

'They say there Is divinity In odd numbers."— 
Sh-tkesp. : Merry Wires. v. 1. 

6. In the same sense as IT. 

" But to have divinity preached there I rltd you ever 
dream of such a tiling ? "—Bhakesp. : Peridot, lv. 6. 

II. Theol. : The science of divine things, that 
is, of those tilings which concern and declare 
the nature and character of God and of His 
government, the duties of man and the way of 
salvation ; theology. 

For the difference between divinity and 
deity, see Deity. 

divinity ball, s. The name sometimes 
given, especially in Scotland, to the theological 
department of a university, or to a theological 
college. 

* div'-i-nize, v.t. [Eng. dhnn(e); -ize.] To 
make divine ; to treat as divine. 

"The predest’marian doctors have divinized cruelty, 
wroth, fur}', Ac."— Hammy : .Vat. Jt Rev. Religion, pt. 
ii., p. 4ul. 

* di-vi'se, v.t. [O. Fr. divider, deviser , from 
Lat. divisus, pa. par. of divido — to divide.] 
To divide. 

"This buk ... in seven partes dirtied es." 

Ilampole : Pricke of Conscience, S48. 

*di-vi'se, s. (Lat. divisus = divided, pa. par. 
oftfitutfn.] A term applied to land, as pro- 
perly denoting a boundary by which it is 
divided from the property of others. 

"ffif the dil'isil, meltbis and merehls ar not namit 
and expremlt in tbe summoundis. and letter! s of per- 
amUjlatioun, the process is of none avail."— Balfour ; 
Pract., p. 438. 

di-vis'-i, adv. [Ital.] 

Music: A direction that instruments play- 
ing from one line of nmsie are to separate and 



play in two parts. The renniou of the parts 
into unison is directed by the words « due . 
(Stainer £ Barrett.) 

di-vis-i-bil'-i-ty, s. [Fr. divisibility from 
Lat* divisibilis, from divisus. pa. par. of divido 
= to divide (q.v.).] The quality of being 
divisible or capable of division, the property 
of being capable of being separated or divided 
into an infinite number of parts. 

"The most )»lpahle absurdities will press the aa- 
sertera of infinite divisibility." — Glanvill : Scepsis 
Scientifiea, ch. v. 

dl-vi^'-l-ble, a. & s. [Lat divisibilis, from 
dii'isus, pa. par. of divido.] 

A. As adj. : Capable of being divided or 
separated into parts ; separable. 

" When we frame in uur minds any notion of matter, 
we conceive nothing else hut extension and bulk, 
which is impenetrable, or divisible and passive.' — 
Bent icy : Sermons. 

* B. As snbst. : A body or substance capable 
of division or separation into parts. 

"The corn position of bodies, whether It he of dfrt- 
sible* or indivisibles .'' — Gian rill: Scepsis Scientifica, 
ch. v. 

t dj- Vis'- l-ble- ness, 5. [Eng. divisible ; 
-Tips.?.] The quality of being divisible ; dirtsi- 
bility. 

"Some of whose fruits I can yet show yon, which 
•were made upon the account of the diriiiuletteea of 
nitre into fixed and volatile parts." — Boyle : U orks, 

* divis'lbly, adv. (Eng. divisible); -ty.] 
In a divisible manner. 

" Besides body which la impenetrably and divislbly 
exteuded. — Cuduoorth: Inteil. System, p. 834. 

di-vf-sion, * de-vy-si-orm, * di-vi si- 
onn, s. iFr. ; Sp. division ; Port, divisno; 
ltal. din>-ione f from Lat. divisio = a dividing, 
a division, from dtyi^us, pa. par. of divido = 
to divide (q.v.).] 
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divisional— divorce 


I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) Theactofdividingor separating into parte. 

(2) The act of sharing or distributing ; dis- 
tribution, partition. 

" With treiumre loaded find triumphant spoils. 

Whose Juat cUrhrioit crowned the soldier b toll*.” 
Pope. llotner » Hind, L 4»<>, 481 

(3) In the same sense aa II. 2. 

(4) That which divides or separates ; that 
which keeps any two or more things apart ; a 
partition. 

(5) The state of being divided or separated ; 
separation. 

“To make a division betwlit the waters."— 2 Madras, 
▼L 41 

(fi) A separate or distinct pail, section, or 
segment of any body. 

* (7) A fraction. 

“The division of the twentieth port 
Of one poor scruple.* 

Shakes}*. : Merchant of IVnler iv. L 

(8) A separate body of men. [FI. <>, 8.] 

“According to their divisions by their tribes.”— 

J0> xl 23. 

(9) 'A distinct nect or body of men; nn 
opposed party. 

*' ills place was Iwtween the hostile divisions of the 
comm unity Macaulay : Hist. hng„ ch. U. 

(10) A distinct or separate portion, branch, 
or heading of a subject, discourse, &c. 

“ In the divisional have made, 1 have endeavoured, 
the best I could, to govern myself by the diversity of 
matter.”— Locke. 

(11) A distinct or separate species, class, 
variety, or kind. 

“In the diftrtofU of each several crime.* 

Stvikesp. : Macbeth, tv, a. 

(12) In the same sense as II. 5. 

"They did not venture to demaud a ddvUUm."— Ma- 
caulay . Ihst. Eng., ch. xiv. 

(13) A distinction or difference. 

*• 1 will put a division between my people and thy 
people."— Exod vlii. 23. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A difference or disagreement in opinion ; 
discord, disunion, variance. 

“ There was a division among the people because of 
him." — John viL 43. 

* (2) Methodical arrangement, disposition. 

“The division of a battle.”— Shakesp. : Othello, i. L. 

H. Technically: 

J. Ar$h. : A separate part of an order. The 
general division of an order being into two 
parts, namely, the column and entablature, 
the colnmu is subdivided into three unequal 
parts — viz., the base, the shaft, and the capital. 
The entablature consists also of three unequal 
parte— which are the architrave, the frieze, 
and the cornice. Each of these divisions con- 
sists of several smaller parts, which by their 
variety and peculiarity distinguish the orders 
from each other. {Weak.) 

2. Arith. : The operation of finding from 
two quantities a third which when multiplied 
by the first shall produce the second. The 
first is called the Divisor, the second the 
Dividend, and the third the Quotient. (See 
these words.) The act or process of dividing 
any number into a given number of parts. 

3. Logic: The separation or dividing of a 
genus into its constituent species. 

4. Music: An elaborate variation for voices 
or instruments upon a single theme ; a course 
of notes so connected that they form one 
series. Divisions for the voice are intended 
to be sung in one breath to one syllable. The 
performance of this style of music is called 
running a division. {Stainer & Barrett .) 

“Our tongue will run divisions In a tune, not miss- 
ing a note, even when our thoughts are totally engaged 
•lee where.”— Glanvil l. 

5. ParL, Ac. ; The separation or dividing of 
members of a legislative assembly or body, 
In order to ascertain the number of votes for 
and against any proposition. 

6. Mil. : Properly, a body nr number of 
men, usually three brigades, under the com- 
mand of a general officer; but also applied 
loosely to smaller bodies under a single com- 
mand, as a brigade, a squadron, Ac. 

7. Natal : A portion of a fleet or a number 
of vessels under one command. 

8. Police: A distinct body of pnlics to 
which certain fixed districts are assigned. 

9. Low ; A branch of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature. 

10. BioL: A group forming part of a still 
larger group of genera or families. 


division plate, ?. The disc or wheel 
In the gear- cutting lathe, which ia pierced 
with various circular systems of holes ; each 
circle represents the divisions of a circum- 
ference into a given number of parts. 

di vf-^ion al, a. [Eng. division ; -of.] 

* I. Pertaining to division or separation ; 
dividing; forming or noting division: as, A 
divisioivil line. 

2. Pertaining to a distinct division, branch, 
or district : as, A dirteionnf court. 

t dl vi slon ar y, a. [Fr. divirionnaitv.] 
The same as Divisional (q.v ). 

* <U-Vi -$lon-ate, v.t. [Eng. division; -ate.] 
To divide. 

" You must dMsionate your point.”— Sid ne y : H'an 
stead Flag, p. C22. 

* di-vi’-slon er, s. [Eng. division; -er.] One 
who makes division or distribution ; a sharer, 
u distributer. 

" The divisioncr, which whs Frenuau the Ignatlon. 
and the other prlents. thought that I knew uuthing of 
the grand pre*«nt."— liheldon : Miracles of Antichrist 
(l61o), jj. 131. 

di vi£ it, * dl pa. par. (Devise, v.) 

1. Appointed. 

“The lordls diuisit on the secrete counsale with the 
riuenls grace, to dlrecte nil lnaterls."— Acts Jos, F., 
1624 (ed 1314), p. 235. 

2. The same as Devibeq (q.v.). 

“Ami that honest writingis in this mater be diuisit 
and send (sent) to the king of France and the said 
duke.' — Acts Jas. 1624 led. IM4/, pi 2tt6. 

* di-vis'-ive, a. [Lat divis(us), pa. par. of 
divido = to divide, and Eng. adj. auff. -ive ; 
ltd!. & Sp. dirwiro.] 

1. Lit. : Forming or noting division or dis- 
tribution ; distributive. 

" The Hebrews want those numbers which the gram- 
marians call distributive or divisive, terui, quaternl, 
quini, seui. septini, Ac., w hich they mostwhat supply 
by repetition. —Mede : On Man., p. 12. 

2. Fig. : Causing or tendiug to cause divi- 
sion, difference, or discord. 

"The remonstrance was condemned a* divisive, fac- 
tious, and scandalous. "—Burnet : History of his Own 
Time. 

* di-vi^'-lve-ly, adv. [Eng. divisive; - ly .] 
So as to cause division, separation, or 
difference. 

’ dl-vi$ -Ive-ness, $. [Eng. divisi re; -n«s.] 
A tendency to division or separation. 

“So invincible is man s tendency to unite, with all 
the inrincihle dlrwireneM he ha*. —Carlyle: French 
Revolution, pt. lit., hk. nU. ch. L 

di vis or, s. [I^at.] 

Arith . ; That number by which a dividend 
is divided ; the number which shows into 
how many ]>arts the dividend is to be divided. 
[Dividend, A. II. 1 ; Division II. 2.] 

di-vor 9©, * de-vorse, * di-vorse, s. (Fr., 

from Lat. divortium — a aeparating, a divorce, 
from divorto ( diverto ) = to turn away, to 
separate: di=dis = away, ajiart, and vorto 
{verto) — to tura ; Sp. A Port, divorcio ; Ital. 
divorzio.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as II. 

* 2. Figuratively : 

(1) A separation, disuniting, or disunion of 
things closely connected or united. 

“To make divorce of their incorporate league." 

Shakes p. ; Henry I"., v. 2. 

(2) That which canaes a separation or dis- 
union. 

“ As the long divorce of steel falls on me. 

Make of your prayers one sweet sacrifice, 

And lift my soul to heaven.” 

Shakes;*. : Henry VI II., li. L 

IL Technically : 

1. Law: 

(1) The partial or total dissolution of a mar- 
riage previously contracted. In the former 
case this dissolution proceeds no further than 
the judicial separation of the parties ; in the 
latter, the marriage itself comes to an end. 

(2) In the Doited States the law’s concerning 
divorce difier in the different states, lo South 
Carolina, for instance, divorce was at one time 
entirely unknown, la others of the states, at 
the present time, it is granted on very slight 
grounds. 1 n most of the states adultery, deser- 
tion, or ill-treatment arc regarded as good 
causes for divorce ; in some of them drunken- 
ness, imprisonment, aud even ineuinpatability 


of temper are regarded as sufficient reasons for 
gTunnng a divorce. There is io the United 
HUIch no ecclesiastical or specially constituted 
matrimonial court, hence the civil courts haie 
jurisdiction in divorce cases, though there may 
be an appeal to the Federal Courts from state 
court decision. 

In England the power of grantiog divorce 
was formerly confined to the House of Lords, 
divorce being ot two degrees, from board and 
bed, and from the marriage bond. In J85H a 
Court for Divorce und Malriinonial Cause* 
wo* established. A hiibfiand may now obtain 
divorce by proving adultery against his wife, 
and a wife for bigamy, aggravated adultery, 
and desertion for more than two year*. Hut 
there must be no collusion between husband 
and wife when one of them seek* a divorce. 
[Co-it ns 1*0 Nil ENT.] 

2. History: 

(1) A mong the classic nations of antiquity: 
The Spartans rarely divorced their wives ; the 
Athenians and other Creeka did so often For 
trivial causes. It has been stated that 
divorce scarcely if at all existed during the 
early period of Roman history ; in the later 
period of the republic, and yet more under 
the empire, it was extensively practised, the 
power of divorce, and that for trivial causes, 
being vested in the wife as well as the hus- 
band. 

(2) Among the Jews: The enactment of the 
Mosaic law was the following : '* When a man 
hath taken a wife, and it come to pass that 
she find no favor in his eyes because lie half* 
found some unclcanness in her, then let hira 
wTite her a bill of divorcement, aud give it in 
her hand, and send her out of the house '* 
(Deut. xxiv. 1). Here, it will be perceived, 
impurity ia the only assigned cause for such 
divorce. The woman sent away might many 
another man, but if he, too, divorced her, it 
was not permitted her first husband to take 
her again. The word “ uucleannesa ” in the 
passage now quoted is a free translation: the 
Hebrew words mean literally “ the nakedness 
of a thing.*’ The exact import of this expres- 
sion was sharply contested io the immediately 

>re-Christian times, the school of Hillel giving 
t a general meaning, and holding that a man 
might divorce his wife for the most trivial 
cause ; w hile that of Shamiaai considered that 
the doubtful phrase signified adultery, for 
which therefore alone a man could put away 
hia wife. 

(3) Among the Christian nations : Our Lord, 
replying to a question put to Him by the 
Pharisees, laid down the principle, whoever 
put away his wife for any cause except roroi- 
oation (which we should now call adultery) 
aud should marry another, committed adul- 
tery, as did any man who married the divorced 
wife (Matt. xix. 3-9). Wherever Christianity 
prevailed this tended to become the law, and 
when, in a.d. 1216, Pope Innocent III. ele- 
vated marriage to the dignity of a sacrament, 
the ecclesiastical courts claimed that it fell 
solely under their jurisdiction. They, as a 
rule, carried out the law of Christ, but in 
exceptional cases granted dispensations at a 
handsome pecuniary price for tlie dissolution 
of marriage. 

(4) Among the Mohammedans : By the laws 
of the Koran, a Mussulman may dissolve the 
marriage union by saying to his wife three 
times, “ Thou art divorced.** 

(5) Among the modem Ethnic nations : Among 
the Hindoos, the Chinese, Ac., divorce may 
be practised for the most trifling causes. 

dl-vor' £e, v.t. A i. [Divorce, 3.] 

A, Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit . : In the same sense as II. 

” Whosoever shall marry her that is divorced oom- 
mittetb adultery.”— Matt. v. 32. 

* 2. Figuratively : 

(1) To separate, or disunite things closely 
united ; to force asunder. 

" So seemed her youthful soul not eaaly forced. 

Or from so fair, so sweet a Beat divorc'd” 

Waller : Thyrsi*. Galatea. S3. W, 

(2) To take or put away ; to remove. 

“ I would thou wert the man 
That would divorce this terror from my heart.” 
ShaJretp. : Richard II . , v, 4 

(3) To separate, to disconnect. 

“ Were It consonant unto reason to dirorce these two 
sentences, the former of which doth show how th» 
latter is restrained, and. not marking the former, to 
conclude hy the latter of them Hooker. 
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TL Law : To dissolve the bonds of marriage 
between ; to eeparate or remove from the cou- 
dition of man and wife. 

* B, Intrans. : To be divorced ; to obtain a 
divorce. 

'* Divorcing from the Church to wed the daine.* 
Dryden : Hind A Panther, lift. 205. 

*dl - vor 90 -a - ble, * di - vor - ci - ble, a. 

[Eng. divorce ; -nbk.] That may or can be 
divorced. 

" It can bo no human society, and so not without 
reason divorcible.*— Milton ; Colatterion . 

di-vor'9ed, pa. par. or a. [Divorce, v .] 

* dl-vor- 9 ee', s. [Eng. divorcee); -eeJ) One 
who has been divorced ; a divorced person. 

* di-vbr‘9e-lcss, u. [Eng. divorce; -&ss.] 
That may not be divorced or separated. 

* di-vor ^e-ment, * dy vorce-ment, 3. 

[Eng. divorce ; -menf.] A divorce ; a dissolu- 
tion of the marriage contract. 

"Why did Moses then command to give a writing of 
divorcement, and to put her away T"— Matt. xix. 7. 

di-vor^er, s. [Eng. divorce); -tr.] 

L Ordinary Langvagc : 

1. Lit. : One who procures or obtains a 
divorce. 

2. Fig. : One who or that which causes or 
produces separation or disunion. 

" Death la the violent estranger of acquaintance, the 
eternal divorcer of marriage. —Drummond : Cyprett 
Grove. 

II. Hist. : One of a sect who supported the 
granting of divorces from lesser grounds than 
adultery ; t.g., for incompatibility of temper 
or disposition. 

*dl-vbr9'-i-ble, a. [Divorceable.] 

dl-vor^-mg, pr. par., a., & a [Divorce, v.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of dissolving the 
marriage contract ; a divorce, a dissolution of 
marriage. 

•di-vbr9'-ive ? a. [Eng. divorce); -it*.] 

1. Having power to produce or cause 
divorce. 

“All tiie divorcive engines in heaven and earth.’— 
Milton : Doctrine of Divorce, bk. i., ch. viii. 

2. Affording reason or grounds for divorce ; 
deserving of divorce. 

" Divorcive adultery' is not limited by our Saviour 
to the utmost act.’ —Milton : Doctrine of Divorce, 
bk. it, ch. xviii. 

3. Pertaining or relating to divorce. 

'’To that a little patience ; until this first part have 
amply discoursed the grave and pious reasons of this 
divorcive law.”— Milton : Doctrine A Ditcipline of 
Divorce. 


dl-VUl ge, v.t. A t. [Ft. divulguer , from Eat. 
divulgo^to publish abroad, to make common: 
di=dis- apart, and vulgo = to make common ; 
vulgus = tha common people.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To make known or public; to publish, 
to reveal to tha world, to disclose anything 
previously unknown or secret. 

** Divulge not auch a love as mine, 

Ah 1 hide the mystery divine." 

Coieper : Guion * Secret* of Divine Love (Trans.). 

* 2. To make common, to communicate or 
impart. 

"Think the same vouchsafed 
To cattle and each beast, which would not be 
Co them made common and divulged 

Milton: P. L„ vliL 581-88. 

* 3. To proclaim, to declare publicly. 

" This is true glory and renown, when God, 

Looking on the earth, with approbation marks 
The just man, and divulges him through heaven." 

MUton : P. L., iii. 6CMJ2. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To make known or public things pre- 
viously unknown or secret. 


* 2. To become known or public. 

** But, like the owner of a fonl disease, 

To keep It from divulging, let it feed 
Even on the pith of life.*' 

Shake tp. : Hamlet, iv. L 

di-viiTged, pa. par, or a. [Divulge.] 


* dl-vul ge-ment, a. [Eng. divulge: -ment.) 
The act of divulging, publishing, or disclosing 
things previously unknown or secret. 

dl-vitlg'-er, s. [Eng. divulg(e); - er .] One 

who or that which divulges, publishes, or 
reveals anything ; a dis closer, a revealer. 

"I think not any thing in my letters could tend so 
much to my reproach, as the odious divulging of them 
did to the infamy of the divulgcrt."—King Charlea : 
Kikon Batilike. 


di-vulg rrig, pr. par., a., & s. [Divulge.] 

A. & B„ As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subsf. : The act of publishing or mak- 
ing known things previously unknown or 
secret ; revealing, disclosing. 

"There is no such licentious divulging of these 
books .” — State Trials : Hampton Court Conference 
(1604). 

* dl vul - sion, s. [Lat. divulsio, from di- 
yuhus, pa. par. of divello = to tear asunder or 
in pieces : di = dis = away, apart, and vello 
= to tear.) The act of tearing away or 
asunder; a rending asunder ; laceration. 

"There 1 b a mixture and diruleion or separation of 
elements."— A Holland : Plutarch, p. 669. 

* dl-vill -slve, a. [Lat. divuls(us), pa. par. 
of divello , and Eng. adj. suff. -ive.] Tending 
to tear or pull asunder ; distracting. 

"Away, therefore, with all the detractive, yea, 
divulsive, thoughts of the world. ■'—Bp. Hall: Bemaint. 

p. 49. 


div-ot, s. [Divet.] A thin sod for thatching. 

(Scotch.) 

" With the right of net and cohle in the water of 
loch of Veolan— teinds, parsonage, and vicarage— 
annexis, conncxis- right of pasturage— fneL fealTand 
divot, — Scott : Waver ley, ch. xlil. 

di-vd-to, adv. [ItaE] 

Music: Devoutly, devotedly; with devotion. 
* di-vour, 8 . [Dyvour.] 

*di-vour-y, s. [Dwourie.] 


* di vul gate, * dyvulgate, v.e. [Di- 
vulgate, a.] To spread or publish abroad ; 
to make public. 

"Which [thing] 1 s divulgated or spread abroad.*— 
Huloet. 


di-vul -gate, *dy-vul gate, a. [Eat. 
divulgatus, pa. par. of divulgo = to spread 
abroad, to divulge (q.v.).] 


"The pope so lately put down, the Gospel so clearly 
divulgate.’ — Bale : Vet a Cowrie (IMS), foL 34 b. 


dl-vul -gat-er, * di-vul-gat or, $. [Eng. 
divnlgat(e); - tr , -or.] One who divulgea. 
publishes, or makes public. 


M To that great promnlgater. 

And neat divulgater, 

Whom the citie admires. 

And the sub orbs desires. ** 

Harry Whitt t Humour (1659). 

* dl viU-ga -tion, * de-vnl-ga-tion, s. 

[Lat. divulgatio, from divulgatus, pa. par. of 
divulgo = to divulge (q.v.).] The act of 
spreading or publishing abroad ; a divulging. 

"Secrecy hath no less use than divulgation.'’— Bp. 
Ball: Contempt., bk. Iv. 


*dl-vulst', a. [Lat. divulsus, pa. par. of 
dh'cllo.] Reut asunder. 


" Vaines. synewes, arteries, why crack yee nott 
Hurst and divider with anguish of rny griefe.” 
Sfarston: Antonio A Mellida, i. 

di-wan', s. [Divan.] 


dix yl-yL 3. [Ditolyl-ethane.] 

*di za-in', s. [Fr.] A poem often decastiches 
or stanzas, each stanza containing ten lines. 

"Strephon again began this dizain.” — Sidnev ■ 
Arcadia, p. 217. 

di zen, * di sen, * dy syn, v.t. [From the 
same root as distatf (q.v.).j 

E To prepare flax on a distaff for spi lining. 

" I dynyn a distaffe. I put the flax upon it to spin.”- 
PaUgrave. v 

2. To dress. 

"Com© Doll, Doll, disen me." — Beaum. A Plot.: 
Monsieur Thomat, iv. 6. 

3. To dress or deck out gaudily or gaily. 

"Your ladyship lifts up the sash to be seen ; 

For sure I had dizentd you out like a queen." 

Sicift. 

* di zz, v.t. [Dizzy.] To make dizzy, con- 
fused, or confounded. 

"Now he JRozinante] is dizzed with the continual 
circles of the stables. '—Gaytan : Softs on Don <iuixotc. 

* diz'-zard, s. [Disard, Dizard.] a stupid 
fellow, a blockhead, a fool. 

** Which may as well begiuen to fooles and dixzar da 
as to wise and well-learned men. Ball : Henry YU. 
(an. 6). 

* dir zard ljr, a. [Eng. dizzard ; dy.) Like 
a dizzard or blockhead ; foolish, stupid, silly. 

"Where’s this prating ass, tbU ihxza rdly fool / *— 
Wilton : Copter 1 a Proph ecy. A t 


diz'-zen, a. & s. [Dozen.] 

1. A Dozen. (Scotch.) 

2. In spinning, used to denote a certain 
quantity of yarn, which is asuffleient daily task 
for a woman ; amounting to a hank or hesp, 
i.e. t a dozen of cuts. 

t dlz'-zied, a. [Eng. dizzy; -td.] Made dizzy 
or contused. 

" Wheu, dizzied with mine ecstasy. 

Nought past, or present, or to be. 

Could I or think on, hear, or ace. 

Scott : Bridal of Triermain, 111. (In trod ) 

diz' zi-ness, * diz-i ness, a. [Eng. dizzy; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being dizzy or 
giddy; giddiness. 

” Fixed seriousness heats the brain in some to dis- 
traction. and causethau aching and dizzinet* In sounder 
heads.”— Olanvill. 

diz' zy, *dy8-y, *dus-t, * dus ie, *dus- 

ye, a. <fc s. [A.S. dysig = foolisb, ailly ; dy- 
sigian = to be foolish or silly ; cogn. witli 
Dan. dosig — droway ; dose = to doze ; dos — 
drowsiness ; O. Dut. duyzigh = dizzy ; Dut. 
diuzelen = to grow dizzy ; 0. H. Ger. tuxie = 
dull. (Steal.)] 

A. As adjective : 

* E Foolish, stupid, silly. 

“ Duti luve last noght longe.’ 

M , Owl A Xightingate, 1,4*4. 

* 2. Senseless, mad. 

" Socked in dizzy madness with his draught " 

Coieper : Hope, 618. 

3. Giddy; having a sensation of giddinesn 
or vertigo in the head. 

" Alas 1 bla brain was dizzy.” 

Drayton : Court of Fairy. 

4. Causing dizziness or giddiness. 

"Now wound the path its dizzy ledge 
Around a precipice’s edge.” 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, iv. it. 

5. Confusing ; confused. 

" The rumbling stream. 

That turns the multitude of dizzy wheels. 

Glares like a troubled spirit, in Its bed.” 

Wordnvorth: Exeurzion, bk. viif. 

6. Giddy, thoughtless, reckless, heedless. 

B. 3ii subst. : A stupid, silly, or fooliah 
person. 

“Ira requieacit insiuuBtulti, thetis, wreththe hafth 
wnnung© on thes duiian bosme."— Old Eng. Homiliea. 
p. 105. 

* diz-zy, v.t. [Dizzv, a.] To make dizzy or 
giddy ; to confuse, to stun, to confound, 

"To divide him inventorialiy would dizzy the arith- 
metic of memory.”— Shnketp. : Hamlet, v. 2. 

diz'-zy-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Dizzy, r.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. A 3 subst. : The act of making dizzy or 
giddy. 

djiff'-ge-tal, dzig'-ge-tai, s. [A Central 
Asiau word.] 

Zool.: An animal ( Equus heviiomis) of the 
same genus as the horse aud ass, and by some 
supposed to be the parent of the latter animal, 
though the more general opinion is that the 
ass is derived from the Unager (Equus onager), 
or wild ass of the desert. 

do (1), a. [ltal.] 

Music: The first of the syllables used for 
the solfeggio of the scale. The note C, to 
which it is applied, was originally tailed Ut, 
and is still called so in France. Its iutroduc- 
tion dates from the seventeenth century. Lo- 
renzo Peima in bis Albori Mvsicale, 1672. uses 
do for ut, and speaks of it as a receut piactice 
When the sol-fa syllables, do, re, mi, fa, sol, la 
si, are only used for the actual notes C, D, E, 
F, G, A, B, the method is called the Fixed Do, 
But when the sol-fa syllables are used to 
denote tbe seven degrees of any scale, the 
key-note being always do, regardless of its 
actual pitch, the system is called the Mov. 
able Do. 

do (2), s. [ Read dit to. ] A contraction of D itto 
( q.v.). 


do (3), s. [O. Fr. do, pi. dos, a gift, a present; 
Lat. donum.] A piece of bread, a luncheon. 
(Scotch. ) 


do, * doe, s. [Do, v.] [ado.] 

1 , What has to be done ; a deed, an act, a 
duty. 

" Ho has lion© his doe.” Butler : Hudibraz. 

2. Trouble. 


” What a deal of do I have to understand saj part 
of them.” — Pepys ; Diary, March 31, 1666. 


boil, b^; ptfftt, cat, 9011, chorus, 9M11, ben9h; go, £em ; thin, this; sin, 09; expect, Xenophon, e*lst. ph = t 
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3. A bustle, a tumult, a atir, a to-do, a fuaa. 

44 A great deal of do »tid formality In ohootlng of the 

council uul ortker#."— Pepys: Diary, April 14, 1006. 

4. A cheat, a swindle, a fraud. (Slang.) 

44 X thought It wii* a do to get me out of the hoo*e.” 
—Dickmt : Sketch*'! by tiaz; The broker'* Man. 

dd (1), * doe, *don, done, * donne, * doon, 

v.t. & i. (pt t. * didc, did, 'dude: pa. par. 
'don, done, * doon, * ilo, * i-do, *i-don, * f- 
done, * i-doon, * ydon). [A S. dAn, pt. t. dyde, 
pa. par. grdbii ; cogn. with Dut. doen, pt, t. 
deed, pa. par. geiluan ; O. S. ddn, du6n , duan, 
dodn, pt. t. dede, pa. par. giduan ; 0. Fries. 
dtm.pt. t. dede, pa. par gedan, gcdrn ; O. H. 
Ger. tin, toan, tuan, M. H. Cler. tuon, duon ; 
Ger. thun : Gr. ri9tpj.i (tithemi)=io aet, place : 
8ansc, dhd = to place, put. (Skeat.) The past 
tense did (q. v.) is the only remaining instance 
of the old method of forming tho preterite 
by reduplication.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To execute, to perform, to carry out or 
complete. 

" Do thi*. and ho doeth It"— Matt. vth. 9. 

2. To execute, to discharge, to fulfil. 

“Therefore shall ye keep uiy oomnuuulmenU, and 
do them."— Lev. xxlf. ai. 

3. To practise, to act habitually. 

“To him that knoweth to do good, and doeth It not, 
to him It la fita /'— James lv. 17. 

i. To perform to another. 

" Pindarua Iscorao 

To do yon •alutatlon from hi* master." 

Shakesp. : Juliut Civtar, !t. 2. 

5. To do or perform for the benefit or hurt 
of another. 

* 6. To convey, to transmit 

44 Do a fair message to hla kingly ears." 

Shakesp. : Trail us & Cretslda, t 8. 

7. To achieve. 

•' He hath nothing done, who doth not alL* 

Daniel: Civil Wart. 

8. To effect, to accomplish. 

" His queen, notwlthstandingaho hod presented him 
with divers children. and with a crown also, though 
he would not acknowledge It, could do nothing with 
him.' — Bacon, 

9. To finish, to end. 

“Ala tite ala tho mea was done. 44 

Sevyn Sages, 8,362. 

10. To bring to an end, to put an end to, to 
destroy. 

“ Ml lol ei don euerilk dela* 

Curior Mundi, 20,819. 

* II. To exert, to put forth, to make use of. 
** Do thy diligence to come quickly to me ." — Timothy 

iv. 9. 

* 12. To bestow, to confer. 

“ Therefore when thou do ret thine alms, do not 
sound a trumpet before thee ” — Matt. vi. 2. 

* 13. To satisfy, to fulfil, to discharge. 

“The jury prayed of the senate a guard, that they 
Xnlghtdo their consciences.’’— Bacon. 

* 14. To cause, to produce as a result or effect. 

“Then sholde don his leuian shame.” 

Havelok, 1,191 

* 15- To make, to construct. 

“ Quer Ahram Is tagging dede * 

Genesis k Exodus, 761. 

* 16. To place, to put. 

“ That corn me doth into gerner .” — Old Eng. BomfHes, 

p. as. 

* 17. To place or cause to become in any 
state or condition. 

“Why, Warwick, who should do tho duko to death ?" 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI., lii. 2. 

* 18. To cause. 

“ Haue on him routh. 

For Oodde’a loue, and doeth him uat die." 

Chaucer .- Troilus, 11L 

19. To transact, perform, or execute by way 
of business. 

" What have we to do with thee ? " — AfatL viiL 29. 

20. To prepare, to cook. 

21. To defeat, to foil, to outdo. 

*' I have done tho Jow and am in good health-"— 
Richard Humphreys. 

22. To cheat, to humbug, to swindle, to 
hoax, to get the better of. (Slang.) 

23. To explore, to visit and inspect the 
eights of interest in : as. To do France or 
Germany. 

24. Used as a substitute for a preceding 
verb, to avoid repetition. 

" The ymage ho wedded e with a ring, aa man doth 
his wyt.—St. Edmund Confessor, 88. 

* B. Reflex. : To place, to put,. 

“ Anon bo ho dude him on the woL" St. SurUhin, 119. 

C. Intransitive : 

I, Absolutely: 

L To act, to execute, or carry out any act. 

“ Alo him man duden awa the king hehte." 

Layamon, L 46. 


2. To behave, to conduct oueaelf. 

" Every subject ought to obey a* ho would desire to 
be obeyed, accordiug to the uiaaiiu of doing aa we 
wuuld be done by."— Temple. 

3. To manage, to alii ft, to contrive. 


“ How alnt.ll we do fur money to r these wan ? * 

Shakesp. : Richard 11., 11. 2. 


4. To leave off; to cease to be concerned 
with. 

“ Having done with anch amuaemeuU, we give op 
what we cauuot dl*owu.* — Poi>e. 


5. To deal, to be concerned. 

“ When truth and virtue have to do with tbeOj 
A thousand crowea keep them from thy aid. 

Shake tp . . Rape qf Lucreca, 911, 912. 

6. To fare ; to be in a state with regard to 
health. [Do (2), v.) 

"Good woman, how dost thou T 4 — Shake*//. : Merry 
Wive*. L 4. 

7. To make aD end, to concludo. (Only used 
in the past participle.) 

“You may ramble a whole day. and every moment 
discover someth lug new; hut when you have d r me, 
you will have but a confuted notion of the place."— 
Spectator. 

8. It ia used as a suhatitute for a preceding 
verb, in order to avoid repetition. 

“ Wherupon the world mote stondo. 

And hath done altheo It began." 

Omeer. L 4i 


9. It ia nsed in the imperative to convey an 
earnest entreaty, request, or command. 

EL As an auxiliary: 

1. As a simple auxiliary. 

“0 thou that dott thy happy course prepare. 

With pure libation# and with #olemn prayer f 
Pope : Homer's Odyssey, it. 2S2, 288. 

2. Expressing an earnest request or com- 
mand. 

“ If thou hast lost thy land, do not also loae thy 
constancy ; and If thon must die a little sooner, yet do 
not die Impatiently " — Taylor ; Rule of Living Holy. 


Tf In special phrases : 

* fl) To do at : To make an impression on ; 
to take effect on. 

“ Schoe was ten foot thik within the wall is of cutted 
risles of oak, so that no cannon could dot at her." — 
Pitscottie : Cron., p. 267. 

(2) To do away : To do away with : 

(a) To pnt away ; to put out of sight or mind. 

“ Do awei thi maumetea." 

Joseph qf Arimathea, 102. 

(b) To make away with, to kill. 

•' The emperor, who rather than to becom captll to 
the base Tartar burnt his castle and did away himself, 
his thirty wives, and children.”— Howell : Letters (1650). 

(3) To do for: 

(a) To suit, to be suitable to or adapted for. 
(6) To ruin, to settle. (Slang.) 

(c) To attend to or on ; to provide oractfor. 

* (4) To do of: To put off, to lay aside, to 
doff (q.v.). 

44 Do of the shoou of thi feet'— Wyeliffe: Deedis, 
rit S3. (Purvey.) 

* (5) To do on : To put or place on, to don 
(q.v.). 

" On re louerdea cartel he duds on," 

Life of Pilots, 168. 

*(6) To do one right , or reason (Fr. Fairt 
raison ) : To pledge a persoD in drinking. 

“ Do me right. 

And duh me knight" 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV^r.Z. 

* (7) To do out : To put out. 

“ Of his abbey be dude him out.” St. Dunstan, 99. 

* (8) To do up : 

* (a) To raise, to open. [Dup.] 

** Vp heo duden heora castles yaten.' 

Layamon, L 72. 

(b) To make or tie up into a parcel ; to put 
up. 

(c) To tire out, to exhaust. 

(9) To do over : 

(a) To do or perform a second time ; to 
repeat. 

(&) To cover with a coating ; to amear or 
paiDt over. 

(10) *Tq do to death, * To do to dede, * To do 
to die : To put to or cause to be put to death ; 
to kill. 

" O Warwick, Warwick ! that Plantaganet 
Which held thee dearly as his souls redemption. 

Is by the steru lord Clifford done to death." 

Shakesp. : S Henry FT., iL L 

(11) To do with: 

(a) To have business or concern with ; to be 
concerned : as. To have nothing to do with a 
person. 

(b) To dispose of, to employ : as, 1 do not 
know what to do with myself. 


(12) Tcrdo : Bustle, confusion, fuaa, ado. 


(13) To have (or be) done with o person or 
thing : To cease to havo any interest, concern, 
or transactions with. 

(14) Well-to-do, a. : Well off; In good cir- 
cumstances ; prosperous in worldly matters. 

For the difference bet wee u to do a ud to 
make, aee Make. 

d3 (2), # dow, * dugla en, v.t. & i. [A.8. du- 
gan = to be worth ; O. I ris, dugo ; O. II. Ger. 
tugan ; Icel. duga ; U. Sw. dughe, dogh/i ; Sw. 
duga ; Dan. due ; Ger. dbgai.] 

*A, Transitive: 

1. To behove, to befit, to become. 

“Bihuriede hire, a* hit d*h martlr and ewen for to 
donna.” Legend qf St. Katherine, 2,227. 

2. To avail, to be of use or benefit to, to 
advantage. 

“ What dotoes me the detlayn. other dc-splt make?' 

Early Eng. AlUt. Poems ; Patience, 60. 

B. Intransitive : 

* 1. To be worth. 

“ A1 ho #olde that outh deaths [doubtel" 

H ivdck, 70a 

* 2. To be of uae or avail. 

“ On him thu maUt the tre#ten yl 1 1* troythe deghl 
—Old Eng. Miscellany . p. 132. 

3. To aucceed, to auswer, to serve a puqiose 
or end. 

** W1U It do weU ? ’-Shakesp : Merry Wives, II. ». 

4. To suit ; to aerve for or answer a purpose. 

“ Yoa would do well to prefer a bill against all king# 
and parliaments since the oonque*t ; and. If tliat won t 
do. enailenge the crown." — Collier : On Duelling. 

The use of do in auch phrases as " IIoW 
do yon do ?“ may perhaps belong to this verb ; 
but more probably, “ Ilow do you do?” ia a 
translation ol O.Fr. Comment lefaitcs vast 

* da little, s. & a. 

A. As subst. : One who talks much but doea 
little. 

" Great talkers are commonly do-Httlesf— Bp. Rich- 
ardson : On the Old Testament (1655), p. 281. 

B. As adj : Idle, lazy. 

“WhAt woman would be content with each a do- 
little hod band ? Ken net : Trans. Erasmus • Praise 
of Folly, p. 45. (Davies.) 

da-ab, doo -ab, s. [Pers. do (in compos.) = 
two, and aub, db = water ; two waters, i.e., 
rivers.] A Dame given in India to a tract ol 
country lying between the confluence of two 
rivers. It is specially applied to the tract of 
eountry in Upper India situated between the 
Ganges and the Jumna. 

*do'-ar-ble, a. [Eng. do; -able.] Possible to 
be done ; feasible. 

*• He . . . does whatever 1a doable here and el»- 
where.”— Letters and Speeches of CromieeU, liL 165. 

doacb, doagb* s. (Etym. doubtful.] A 
wear or cruive. 

“But few of them [salmon] get above the work* 
termed doachs, erected across tbe river, excepting in 
very high flooda J—P. Ton gland: Kirkcudb. Statist. 
Acc. lx. 320. 

* do -and, pr. par. (Do (I), t>.) 

dd-S^'-ta, s. [Hind.] A kind of inferior spirit 
sold in low houses in many of tbe Indiau porta 
It is often drugged. 

dob. s. [Etym. doubtfuL] Tbe razor-flsfi, 

Solen ensis. (Scotch.) 

dob'-ber, s. [Dap, v.. Dip.) A float to a fish- 
iug-liue. (^77teric<m.) 

dob'-bin, s. [A variant ordimin. of the proper 
name Dob, Dobb, these heing variants of Rob, 
Robin, dimin. of Robert.] A common name for 
a cait or plough horse; a cart or plougk 
horse. 

dob'-9hick, s. [Dabchick.) 

dob' ee, s. [Hind, dhobi, dhobee.] In the East 
Indies a native washer-man. 

Dob’-er-oin-er, prop . name. [The name of a 
professor in the University of Jena.] 

Dobereiner's lamp, 5. Ad instrument 

invented by Professor Doberemer, in Jena, in 
1824, for obtaining light by the projection of a 
jet of hydrogen upon a piece of spongy pla- 
tinum. His self-lighting lamp was long in 
favour, and known as the Hydrogen-lamp 
(q.v.). Spongy platinum very readily abaorbe 
gasea, and more especially oxygen, and, the 
hydrogen being brought ioto close contact 
with oxygen derived from the air, a chemical 
union, accompanied with light, takea place. 


&te, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
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4o'-bh&sh, s. [Hind, dobhashiya, from do = 
two, and bhashiya = languages.] In the East 
Indies, one who apeaks two languages ; an 
Interpreter. 

dtfb'-io, dob-bie, s. (Maeso. Goth, daubs = 
deaf, atupid.] 

1. A atupid fellow, a dolt, a blockhead. 

2. An awkward fellow ; a clown. 

3. A spirit. 

"He needed uot to care for ghaist or barghaist. devil 
or dobbie."— Scott : Rob Roy. 

•doblo, a. A v. [Double.] 

* dob'-ler, * dob-el-er, * doub-ler, s. 

[O.Fr. doublier; Prov, dobler, dobletr.) Alarge 
plate or dish. 

" A dy ache other a dobler that dryghtyn onez serned. 
Ea fly Rug. A l! it. Poems; Clean rieu, 1,145, 

* dob'- let, s, [Doublet.] 

dob’-ule, s. [Frob, a diinin. from dob (q.v.).] 
A species of fresh -water fish, Leuciscus dobula , 
found in Britain. It is allied to the roach. 

* do'-^ent, a. [Lat. docens , pr. par. of doceo= 
to teach,] Teaching, instructing, [Pbivat 
Docent. 

*• The Church aa It 1* docent and regent, a* It teache* 
and govern *.' 1 — A rchbp. Laud. Agamt' Pit her, | 58. 

do ^c -tao, s. pi. [Gr. 5o*eu> (doked) = to seem, 
to appear.] 

Ch. Hist. : A name applied to those heretics 
in the early ages of the Church who maintained 
that Chriat, during his life on earth, had not 
a real or natural, hut only an apparent or 
phantom-like body. Thebolder Docetse assumed 
the position that Christ was born without any 
partici pation of matter; they denied accordingly 
tha resurrection and the aaeent into heaven. 
The milder school of Docetse attributed to 
Christ an ethereal and heaven 1}% instead of a 
truly human body. Among the Gnostics and 
Wanichaeans this opinion existed In its worst 
type, and it has l>een held since the Reforma- 
tion by a amall fraction of the Auabaptista. 

t do-96 -tic, a. [Eng. Docet(ce) ; -tc.] Of or 
pertaining to tha Docetae ; held by the Docefce. 

'* Docettc tendencies have also beeD developed In 
later periods of the history of the Church ."— Staunton : 
Eceles. Diet. 

doch - an - dor'- roch, s. [Gael, deoch an 
doruis.ji [Deuch-an-dorach.] A stirrup-cup, 
a parting cup. 

” You must have doch-an-dorroch. or you will beun- 
Able to travel.* — Scott : Heart of MicC Lothian, ch. xL 

doch a. [Lat. dochmius .] Of or per- 

taining to a dochmius (q.v.). 

doch' -ml -US, 8. [Lat., from Gr. 8ox/nos 
( 1 dochmios ).] 

Pros. .* A metrical foot consisting of five 
syllables — viz., ona short, two long, one short, 
aud one long ; w — v/ 

doch' -ter, *douch-tyr (ch ailent or 
guttural), a. [Daughter.J A daughter. 

“He repudiat hie nohil queue Agasi a the kyng of 
Britonis dochter/'— Dotienct. : Cron., fol. 19 a. 

* dochter - dochter, * donchtyr - 
douchtyr, s. A grand-daughter. 

” In-till Scotland to hrlug that May, — 

The douchtyr douchtyr of our Kyng 
Alysandyre of gud memo re.” 

Wyntovm, viii 80. 

doch'-ter-ly, * doch -ter-lie (ch silent or 
guttural), a. [Daughterly.] Becoming a 
daughter. 

t do9-i-bir-f-t$% s. [Fonned as if from a Lat. 
docibilitas, from docibilis = docible (q.v.).] 
The quality of being docible or ready to 
learn ; docibleuess, teachableness. 

dog-i-blc, a. [Lat. tfoa&iZis = that can learn 
easily, from docilis = docile ; doceo = to teach.] 
[Docile.] 

* 1 . Able to be learned. (See example under 
Docile, 1.) 

2. Tractable, docile ; easy to be taught ; 
ready to learn. 

*’ The food and entertainment of their tendereat and 
most docible age.”— Mi Iton ; On Education. 

do9‘-i-ble-ness, s. [Eng. docibk; -ness.] 
Docibility. 

" I might eularge in commendation of the nohle 
hound, as also of the dociblenets of dogs in general. 
Walton : Angler, pt. i., ch. L 

4d-9id'-i-um, 8. [Gr. 6okI&iov (dokidion), 
diinin. of $0*6 s (dofcos) = a beam, a shaft) 


Bot. : A genus of Deaiuidiacese, having single, 
straight, linear, elongated cells, sometimes 
attenuated towards the ends, constricted at 
the middle, ends truncated ; segments usually 
inflated at the base ; vesicles either scattered 
or arranged in a single longitudinal row. There 
are several apeeies. (Griffith £ Henfrey.) 

<16-9110, or do9'-ile, a. [Fr., from Lat. 
docilis , from doceo = to teach.] 

1. Able to learn. 

" Whom nature hath made docile, it is ungracious to 
prohibit liiin from learning anything that is doable." 
— -Hacket : Life qf Williams. pt L, p. 28. 

2. Willing or ready to learn ; easily taught. 

"The docile mind may sooae thy precept* know 
And hold them faithfully.” 

Ben Jonton : Horace ; Art Poetica. 

IT It was sometimes followed by fo; 

*' Boun docile to the secret acts of ill, 

With smiles I could betray, with temper kill." 

Prior : Solomon; Power. 

3. (Of the lower animah) : Tractable, easily 
managed. 

“Doga soon grow accustomed to whatever they are 
taught, and being docile And tractable, are very use- 
ful.— £7/i, : Voyage. 

% Crabb thus discriminates hetween docility , 
tractability, and ductility : “The idea of sub- 
mitting to the directions of another is com- 
prehended in the signification of all these 
terms : docility marks the disposition to con- 
form our actions in all particulars to the will 
of another, and lies altogether In the will ; 
tractobility and ductility are modes of docility , 
the former in regard to the conduct, the latter 
in regai-d to the principles and sentiments: 
docility is in general applied to the ordinary 
actions of the life, where simply the will is 
concerned ; tractability is applicable to points 
of conduct in which the judgment ia con- 
cerned ; ductility to matters in which the 
character is formed : a child ought to be docile 
with its parents at all times ; it ought to be 
tractable when acting under the direction of 
its superiors ; it ought to be ductile to imbibe 
good principles : the want of docility may spring 
from a defect in the disposition ; the want of 
tractableness may spring either from adefectin 
the temper or from self conceit ; the want of 
ductility lies altogether in a natural stubborn- 
ness of character : docility being altogether 
Independent of tha judgment is applicable to 
the brutes as well as to men ; tractableness and 
ductility is applicable mostly to thinking and 
rational objects only, though sometimes ex- 
tended to inanimate or moral objects : the ox 
is a docile animal ; the humble are tractable; 
youth is ductile (Craftb: Eng. Synon .) 

dO 9ll'-l tjr, s [Fr. docility from Lat. docili - 
tas, from docilis = easily taught *, doceo = to 
teach.] Aptness or readiness to learn or to be 
taught ; docibleuess. 

•* But tact and docility made no part of the character 
of Clarendon. ” — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. ii. 

do9 r -i mar-9^, * do ci ma sy, * do-ci- 

ma si -a, s. [Gr. doKipao-la ( dokimasia ) = a 
trial, an essay ; 5o»apa£u> ( dokimacb ) to try, to 
essay ; Sotcipos (dokimos) — tried, proved.] 

1. Metal. : The act or process of assaying 
metals, or of freeing them from foreign sub- 
stances, and ascertaining the nature and 
quantity of pure metal contained in any ore ; 
metallurgy. 

2. Phys. : The act or process of determining 
the nature and qualities of medicines, &c. 

dog-i-mas'-tic, a. [Gr. SoKifiaoriKos ( doki • 
mastikas) = pertaining to examination ; Soki- 
pdfa (dokimazd) = to try, to essay.] Pertaining 
to tha assaying of metals, Ac. ; metallurgical. 

” In the docimastic art ... to determine proportiono 
with Accuracy is the most difficult operation of analytic 
chymiatry.”— Trans, qf Royal Soc., xci., p. 209. 

do9-i-m61 -o-gy, s. [Gr. 8o#ap.o? (dokimo$)= 
tried, essayed, and Aoyo? (logos) — a word, a 
discourse.] A treatise oil metallurgy, or the 
art of assaying metals, Ac. 

* dog'-l-ty, s. [Lat. doceo - to teach.] Do- 
cility ; readiness to be taught or to ’earn. 

dock (1), * docke, * doke. docken, 
dockin, s. [A.S. docce, prob. borrowed from 
Gael. dogha = burdock. Of. Gr. 8av«os, Savxov 
(davkos, daukon) = a kind of parsnip or carrot, 
(Skeat.y] 

Botany : 

1. A common nama for various species of 
Rumex. They are perennial herbs, most of 
them being troublesome weeds. The roots 


are strong, atema erect, leaves not hastaU. 
Natural order, Folygonaecae. [Humex.) 

'•Nothing teems 

But lmteful docks, rough thlstlcn, xeukBie*, bora, 
Losing both l«auty and utility.” 

Shake sp. ; Henry V., ▼. t 
2 . Malvasylvestris. (Britten <£ Holland.) 

If In dock, out nettle: A singular phrase 
indicating unsteadiness or ineonataucy, which 
was popular during a long period H alludes 
to the fact that the dock ia used to take out 
the ating of the nettle. 

"Now then that we bee not, all our life long, thn* 
off aud on. fast or Ioobo, t»i docke, out nettle, and In 
nettle, out dock®. It will behove ua ouoe more yet to 
Jooke hack.”— Bishop Andrewvs : Sermon* (ftL), p. 89L 
{Hares . ) 

dock bistort, s. 

Bot. : Polygonum bistorta. ( BritUn £ Hol- 
land.) 

dock-crcss, s. 

Bot. : Lapsana comimtnis. Pratt calls It 
Succory Dock-cress. (Britten <t Holland.) 

H (1) Fiddle dock: 

Bot. : A book- name for Rumex pulcher, from 
the ah ape of the leaves. (Britten & Holland.) 

(2) Flatter dock: 

Bot. : Many large-leaved plants ara called 
generieally docks; fatter probably refers to the 
floating leaf. (Britten d: Holland.) (a)Nymp7uva 
alba, (b) Nuphar lutea, ( c ) The water form of 
Polygonum amphibium , (d) Potamogcton natans. 

(3) Flea dock : 

Bot. : Peiasites vulgaris. (Britten & Holland.). 

(4) Gentle, dock: 

Bot. : Polygonum bistorta. (Britten £ Hol- 
land.) 

(5) Kadle dock : 

Bot. : (a) Senecio Jacobcea, (b) Anthriscu* 
sylvestris. (Britten & Holland .) 

(6) Mullein dock: 

Bot. : Verbascum thapsus. 

(7) Patience dock , Patient dock : 

Bot. : Polygonum bistorta , from the old 
name Passions, because eaten about Passion- 
tide. (Britten £ Holland.) 

(8) Pop dock : 

Bot.: Digitalis purpurea ; dock from its 
large coarse leaves, and pop from the habit of 
children to inflate and burst the flower. 
(Britten £ Holland.) 

(9) Round dock : 

Bot. : Malta sylvestris . 

(10) Sharp dock : 

Bot.: Rumex acetosa. 

(11) Smear dock : 

Bot. : Ihenopodium Bomis-Henricus. (Britten 
£ Holland.) 

(12) Sour dock, * Sower docke : 

Bot.: (a)Rumexacetosa, (b) Rumex acetoseUa. 
(Britten £ Holland.) 

•'Sorel, which in the North is called sower dodts*."— 
Bulleyn : Rook of Simples, foL 7. 

(13) Velvet dock: 

Bot.: (a) Inula Hclenium, (&) Verbascum 
thapsus , from its soft leaves, (Britten £ Hob 
land.) 

(14) Water dock: 

Bot. : Rumex Hydrolapathum . (Britten £ 

Holland.) 

dock (2), s. [O. IceL dockr = a tail ; Ger. diche 
= a short piece, a branch.] [Dock (1), v.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The tail of any beast cut short or clipped ; 
a stump of a tail. 

2. The solid part of the tail of an animal. 

“ The tail of a grext rhinoceros is uot well d escribed 
hy Boutius. Tlie dock in about half an inch thick, and 
two inches broad, like an apothecary's spatula.”— 
Grew: Jfusceum. 

3. A case or cover of leather for the docked 
tail of an animal 

4. The tail, the back. 

" Some call the biahops weather-cocks. 

Who where their heade were turn their dock #.* 

Col vil : Mock Poem , p. 72. 

* 5. The stem of a aliip, as being the hinder 
part. 

“She bare mauy canons. *ix on every side, with 
three great bassils, two behind in her dock, and one 
before^ —PUscoUie, pp. 107, 108. 

IL Harness: 

1. The cropper of a saddle. 

2. The divided piece forming part of the crup- 
per, through which the horse s tail is inserted. 


boil, pout, cat, 9Cll, chorus, 9hin, ben^h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a§; expect, ^Cenophon, exist, ph = 1 

-clan, - tian = sham -tion, -sion = shun ; ion, -$lon — zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious = shus. We, -die, Ac. = bel, d$L 
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dock— doctorate 


dock (3), *. [O. Dnt. dokke = a harbour ; Low 
Lat. dago, = a canal, a ditch ; ef. Ger. docke ; 
Dan. dokhe; Sw. docka = a dock, from Gr. 
&°X*) ( doche) — a receptacle ; dixopai (dechomai) 
= to receive.] 

1. Hydrant. Engin. : An artificial excavation 
or structure for containing a vessel for repairs, 
loading, or unloading. Docks are of various 
kinds, aa, for instance : Wet-dock, dry-dock, 
graving-dock, screw -dock, sectional-dock, 
floating-dock, hydraulic-dock, slip-dock, and 
shipbuilding -dock. (See thesejworda.) 

^ Of the docka of London, Pitt laid the 
foundation-stone of the Weet-India, Auguat 
15, 1800, The other London docks and those 
of Liverpool and other cities were made later. 
The ports of the United States rarely need 
enclosed docks. One of the best examples is at 
Brooklyu, which has au excellently appointed 
dock. 

2. Law : The compartment or place where 
ft priaoner stands in court. 

" Bethink yoa 

Of some conn* suddenly to scape the dock." 

lien Jotuuni Alchemist, ▼. £. 

dock dues, «. pi. Charges made for the 
nae of docks ; dockage. 

dock master, s. The official who haa 
change and superintendence of a dock. 

dook-rent, s. The charge meda for ware- 
housing or storing goods In a dock. 

dock-warrant, s. 

Comm. : A kind of receipt given by the 
owner of a dock in return for goods deposited 
with him. It passes freely from hand to hand 
like a bill of exchange, hut differs from it in 
this respect, that no exchange ia implied in 
the transaction. A dock-warrant refers to 
certain goods, goes with those goods, and ie 
of no value apart from them. It gives the 
holder a claim to those specific goods, and not 
merely to something of equal value, as a bill 
of exchange does. Dock-warrants are often 
deposited with bankers as security for money 
advanced by way of loan. ( Bithell .) 


^I(l) Eldin Docken. 

Bot. : liumex aquations. (Jamieson.) 

(2) Flowery Docken. 

Bot. : Chenopodium Bonus- Henricus. Pro- 

bably floury is meant, fiom the mealiness 
of its leaves. ( Britten £ Holland.) 

(3) Mercury Docken. 

Bot. : Chenopodium Bonus- H enricus. 

(4) Sour Docken. 

Bot. : liumex acetosa. 

(5) Water Docken. 

Bot. : Petusites vulgaris. (Britten £ Holland.) 

dock -cr, s [Eng. dock (1), v. ; -cr.) A stamp 
for cutting and piercing dough in making 
crackers or aea-biscuit. 

dock^et, doc quet (qu as k), s. [Dock (I), 
v. ; dimin. anff. -et.] 

I. Ortlinary Language : 

1. A ticket, a label, or hill attached to 
goods, containing directions as to their owner, 
destination, &c. 

2. A similar ticket, containing the particu- 
lars of the measurement of the goods to which 
it is attached. 

3. A summery or digest of a paper. [II. 1.] 
’'Several proportions of »nna mentioned In a docmict. 

then sent Inclosed hi our said ietUnr-LTarendon .* 
Cinl »»' ar, II. 426. 

4. A summary or list of business to be done 
at any meeting. 

II. Law: 

1. A summary or digest of a long paper or 
papers ; a small piece of paper or parchment 
containing an abstract or the heads of any 
writing. 

2. A register of judgments. 

3. An alphabetical list of cases for trial in a 
court, or of the names of the parties to such 
cases. 

4. A copy of a decree in chancery prepared 
and left with the record and writ clerk, pre- 
vious to enrolment. 


IL Technically: 

l. Med. : A physician ; one who is duly 
licensed and qualified to practise medicine : 
one whose profession ia the treatment and 
cure of diseases. 


2. Univ. : One who has taken the highest 
degree in a faculty, as of Divinity [D.D.], of 
Law [LL.D. ], of Medicine [M.D.], of Science 
[D. So.J, of Philosophy [Ph. D.J, of Jlusie 
[Mns. Doc.], of Literature [D. Lit.], &c. The 
degree of Doctor is frequently conferred as an 
honorary distinction, except in the case of 
Doctor of Medicine, which is the professional 
degree of a physician. 


3. Law: The assumption of the title of 
Doctor of Medicine by an unqualified person 
is punishable by fine. 

4. Mach. : A part In a machioe for regu» 
lating quantity, adjusting, or feeding ; 

(1) Paper-making : A steel edge on the 
pressure-roll of a pajier-machine to remove 
any adhering fibres. 

(2) Steam-engine : A donkey -engine. An 
auxiliary steam-engine to Teed the boiler. 

(3) Calico-print. : A acraper to remove super- 
fluous colouring-matter from the cylinder. 
The colour-doctor of a calico-printing machine, 
which wipea superfluous colour from the face 
of the engraved roller. The lint-doctor, which 
removes fluff and loose threads from the said 
roller. The cleaning-doctor, which wipea 
clean the surface of the roller. [Ductor.] 

5. Wines: A name given to brown sherry, 
from its being concocted from a harsh thin 
wine by the addition of old boiled mosto 
stock. The eyrup when added to fresh must 
ferments, and the product is used for doctor- 
ing up inferior wines. [Mosto.] 

*6. Gaming (PI.): False dice. 




7. Ichthy. : The same as Doctor-fish (q.v.). 
To put the doctor on or upon one: To cheat 
[Doctor, s., If. 6.] 


dock -yard, 5. A yard or enclosed maga- 
zine near a harbour, in which are deposited all 
kinds of necessary stores and materials for 
vessels. 


•■ I suggested that be might go to a dock-yard, and 
work ns Peter the Great did "—Boswell ; Tour to the 
Hebrides, p. 304. 


iock (4), s. [Prob. a contr. of docket (q.v.)] 
Print. : A weekly hill which a compositor 
who is paid by piece-work sends to the over- 
seer of the department. 


dock (l), dock en, * dok kyn, v.t. [Dock 
(2), s. Or perhaps of Celtic origin • cf Wei 
tocio = to clip, to dock. (Skeat.)] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : To cut off or away the tail, to cut 

•hort. * 

Prompt^rV 8niytyn * w<iy the u De. DecaudoJ— 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) To cut anything short, to curtail, to 
abridge. 

, " 0ne ° r stood constant centry. who docked ail 
favours handed down."— Swift : Examiner. 

(2) To cut down, to deduct a part from : as 
To dock an account. 

t (3) To deprive of a part of : as. To dock a 
person of his liberty, state, honours, &c. 

(4) To flog, to heat. (Scotch.) 

til- £ a . w : To cut off > to destroy, to bar: 
as, To dock an entail. 

<lock (2), v.t. [Dock (3), s.] 

1. Gen. : To bring into dock or harbour. 

2. Specif. : To place, as a vessel, in a dry. 
dock, supporting her with blocks and shores 
in an upright position for purposes of re]>air. 

dock -age, s. [Eng. dock ; age.) 

1. Accommodation in docks. 

2. The same a a Dock- dubs (q.v.). 

docked (I), * docket, 4 dockyd, pa. par 

ora. [Dock (1), ti.] 


docked (2), pa. par. or a. [Dock (2), n.] 

dock ^n, s. [Dock (I), s.] The plant Dock, 

Jiumex obtusifoliua. Sec. (Scotch.) 

ua, btzzy, r ra no vie scant of claitb as to sole 
my hose wi a docken.''— Saxon and Gael, iiL 76. 


IT To strike a docket : 

Law: Said of a creditor who enters into a 
bond with the Lord Chancellor engaging to 
prove that the debtor ia a bankrupt., where- 
upon a fiat of bankruptcy is issued against 
the dehtor. 


dock-et, doc -quet (quas k), v.t. [Docket, 


s.) 


1. To make an abstract, digest, or summary 
of the heads of a writing, paper, or document, 
and enter it in a hook. 


2. To make an abstract or note of the con- 
tents of a paper on' the back. 


'* Whatever letters and papers yon keep, docket and 
tie them up in their respective classes."— Lord Chester- 
field* 


3. To mark with a docket. 


dock -et— ed, pa. par. or a. [Docket, t\] 

dock'-ing (I), pr. par., a., & s. [Dock (1), v.) 

* A. & B. As pr. par. £ part icip. adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of cutting short, cur- 
tailing, or abridging. 

dock' irig (2), pr. par., a., <fc s. [Dock (2), v.) 

A. & B. Aspr. par. £ particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C* As subst. : The act or process of placing 
or putting into a dock. 


dock -mack ie, j. The Viburnum acerifolium 
of the United States aod Canada, sometimes 
applied medicinally to tumora. 


doc -tor, * doc- tour, * doc tur, s. [Lat., 
from doctus, pa. par. of doceo= to teach ; Fr! 
docteur; Prov. doctor ; Port, doulor ; Ital. 
dottore.) 

L Ordinary Language : 


-- - in any 

9ion ; a teacher, a professor, an instructor. 

■j T } le y.[ ou 5 <1 hiuj 111 the ^“ple, sitting in t 
midst uf the doctors. ”— Luke ii. 46 . 

2. A learned, able, or skilful man. 

” 8U ? b doctrine never was there school. 

But the heart of the fool. 

And no man therein doctor but himself." 

Stilton : Samson Agonist es, 297-9#. 

3. In the same sense as II. 1. 

*’ a ° Iped oor sires ere doctors learned to kill. 
And multiplied with theirs the weekly bill. - 
Dryden : To my Honoured Kinsman, 71. 72. 


“ Perhaia ways and means may be found to put tM 
doctor upon the old prig.”— T. Browne: Works. L 33ft 


doctor-fish, *. 

Ichthy .: A name given to the species of 
fishes belonging to the genus Acantburus, from 
the sharp, lancet-like spines on each side of 
the tail, which will extract blood from tha 
hands of these who handle them incautiously. 
They are also called Surgeon-fish (q. v.). [Aca*- 
THURUa.J 


doctor’s stuff, s. Pbyeic, medicine. 

" I've got to take my doctor's stuff' — Q, Eliot : MtU 
on the Floss, blc L. ch, ix. 


doc-tor, v.t. & i. (Doctor, ».] 

A. Transitive: 

L Literally: 

I. To treat as a doctor ; to administer m sch- 
eme a, ifcc., to. 


Twain : Innocents Abroad, p. iOO. 

* 2. To make a doctor ; to confer the degree 
of doctor on. 


"No man who deliberates la likely to be doctormL" 
S outhey : Letters, iii. 196. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To patch up, to mend. 

2. To adulterate ; to make up ao as to 
assume a false appearance or character; as. To 
doctor wine, Ac. [Doctor, s., II. 5 .] 

" She doctored the punch and she doctored the necoa* 
Barham : Ing. Legends ; A Housewarming. 

3. To cook, to falsify, as: To doctor ac- 
counts. 


4. To kill a person. (Scotch.) 

*B. Intrans. : To practise medicine as ft 
physician. 


t doc -tdr-al, a. [Fr ] Relating or pertain- 
ing to the degree of a doctor. 


ceiveo tromtne University of Salamanca." 
Hut. Eng., ch. iv. 




i-ftv^ [i^iig. aocwrtu; Hy.i 

Io manner of a doctor ; like a doctor. 

" The physicians resorted to him to touch hU poise 
and consider of his disease doctoral Ig at their denar 
ture."— HakewiU. * 


* doc'-tor-ate, s. [Fr. doctoral.) The degree, 
rank, or title of a doctor ; doctorship. 

•*I thank you, my dear lord, for yonr contra tula- 
tlons on my advancement to the doctorate." —Hunt' 
Utters ; lett 206 . 


<ate, fit. fire, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, 
or, wore, W 9 U; work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. « 


sire, sir, marine; go, ptft, 
S3, c© = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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d6o'-tdr-ate, v.t. & i. (Doctorate, s.J 

A. Trans. : To confer the degree of doctor 
upon ; to make a doctor. 

"The paraon was master of nrts ; hut whether doc- 
torated hy degree or courtesy, because of his profession, 
1 kuow not."— Lilly : Life, Ac., p, 77. 

B. Intrans. : To take or receive the degree 
of doctor. 

** Advocate to the council for the marches of Wales, 
but afterwards doetoratrd in medicine at Oxford." — 
Warton : U tit. of Eng. Poetry, iii. 395. 

doc'-tored, pa. par. or a. [Doctor, v.] 

doc -tor-ing, pr. par., a,, A s. [Doctor, v .] 
A. A- B. .-Is pr. par. & part id p. adj. ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Lit. : The act or profession of practising 
medicine. 

2. Fig. : The set of hatching, adulterating, 
cooking, or falsifying. 

" This pacifyer’s doctoring were a good profe."— Sir 
T. More : Worket. p. 916. 

* doc’-tor ly, * doc-tour ly, a. [Eng 
doctor ; Ay.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a doctor or learned 
man. 

"Come in, at last, with a doctorly wipe of "Adduci 
non possum ut sequar;" 1 cannot go with them. — 
Bp. It all : lion, o/ Marr. Clergy, L 6. 

2. Scholarly, learned. 

"The doctourlv prelates were no more so often called 
to the bouse."— Fox : Life of Tyndall. 

doc -tor-ship, s. [Eng. doctor; - ship .] Thu 
rank, title, or degree of a doctor \ doctorate. 

M From a scholar he became a fellow, and then the 
president of the college, after be had received all the 
graces and degTeea. the proctorshipand the doctorship." 
— Clarendon : Civil War, 1. 199- 


I. Ordinary Language: 

1. One who theorizes iu politics without re- 
gard to practical considerations ; a theorizer, 
an ideologist. 

"A few crotchet-mongers, I'oHltJvisU, aud doctrin- 
aires," — Pali Malt Gazette, Aug. 17, 188*. 

2. One of the party or class of politicians 
described in II. 

11. French Hist. (PL): [“ Doctrinaire : tenne 
politique introduit sous la Restauration (1814- 
30). Homme politique ilontles id6cs subordun- 
nees a mi ensemble de doctrines 6taient semi- 
libcrales et semi-conservatives.” (Ltffre.)] A 
name given in 18 U to a class or section of 
politicians in France, who held moderately 
liberal views. They supported constitutional 
principles (that is, a limited monarchy with 
representative government) as opposed to arbi- 
trary monarchical power on the one hand, and 
republicanism on tha other. They derived 
their name from their being looked upon by 
tha members of both extreme parties as mere 
theorizers or visionaries without any practical 
knowledge or consideration of politics. 

doc -trin-al, a. & s. [Low Lat. doctrinalis, 
from doctrina — teaching, instruction ; Fr. A. 
Sp. doctrinal; Port, doutrinal; Ital. doctri- 
na le.] 

A. As adjective : 

* 1. Pertaining to tha act, art, or practice of 
teaching or affording instruction. 

" What special property or quality is that, which 
being nowhere found hut in sermons, maketh them 
effectual to save souls, and leave th all other doctrinal 
means besides destitute of vital efficacy. Hooker. 

2. Pertaining to doctrine ; of the nature of 
or containing a doctrine. 

" Most of the Commissioners were equally uuwiliiug 
to give up the doctrinal clauses ."— M aca ulay : Mist. 
Eng., ch. xiv. 


Doctors -Commons, s. 

Law , d c. : The house or houses occupied by 
an association of Doctors of Civil Law, who 
agreed to taka food at a common table. It 
came into existence in 1509, and was formed 
by civilians entitled to plead in the Court of 
Arches. Where they first met lias not been 
recorded, but in 1568 Dr. Henry Hervie 
procured a place for them near St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, which being burnt in the Great Fire 
of London, was again rebuilt and was occupied 
till quite recently for its original purpose. In 
1768, the Society was incorporated under the 
name of “the College of Doctors of Laws 
exercent in the Ecclesiastical and Admiralty 
Courts.*’ The Doctors of Laws referred to 
were those who had received the academic 
degree of D.C. L. from the University of 
Oxford or from that of Cambridge. Doctors* 
Commons consisted of five Courts— viz., the 
Court of Arches, the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury, the Court of Faculties or Dispen- 
sations, the Consistory Court, and the High 
Court of Admiralty. The official residences of 
the Judges iu tiie Courts were within the pre- 
cincts of Doctors’ Commons. Recent legal 
changes, and other causes, haring removed 
the necessity for its continuance, 20 & 21 
Viet. e. 17. § 116, 117, gave the Society power 
to sell their property, surrender their charter 
of incorporation, and dissolve the college. 

"You told me that a dignitary of our Church, in 
friendship to the gentlemau'a father, had heeu at 
Doctors' -C<rmmons ; and there fee d one of the doctors, 
who is a judge of one of those courts where matri- 
monial causes are conusahle. "—/*/>. Barlow : Remains, 
p. 365. 

♦doc’ -tress, * doc - tor - ess, [Eng. 
doctor; -ess.] 

1. A female teacher or instructor. 

“Glorying lu nothing more than to be called the 

doctoress of all nations. 7V. of Boccalini (1626), p. 71. 

2. A female physician. 

" Should you say an ague were a fever, the doctorest 
would have a shaking fit of laughter I " — Whitlock : 
Manner t of the English, p. 47. 

* doc -trife, s. [As if from a Lat. doctrix , 
feni. of doctor.] The same as Doctress, 
(q.v.), 

" Qnles the Jewish tongue kepe silence, being the 
doctrice and nuauucer of carnal! ohserimunces. the 
evangelical! tongue hath no power to apeke."— r<fof - 
Luke l. 


* doc trin-a-ble, a. [Eng. ( doctrinte ); -abb 
Containing doctrine. 

"Then certainely is more doctrinahle the fain 
Lirus iu Xenophon then the true Cyrus in Justine.' 
■Sidney: Apology for Poetry. (Sara.) 


doc-trin na’ire, doc trin-a’irc, s. [Fr., 
as ir from a Lat. dnctrinaritis, from doctrina = 
teaching, instruction.] 


* B. subst. : Something that is or forms 
a part of doetriue ; that which partakes of the 
nature of doctrine. 

" To teach you the doctrinals of salvations and of the 
Son . . . to teach you the doctrinals only in a doctrinal 
way ." — Goodwin : Works, vol. iv„ pt. i., p. 126. 

doc'-trm al ly, adv. [Eng doctrinal; -ly. ] 
In the form of or by way of doctrine ; as a 
doctrine. 

"Scripture accommodates itself to common opinions, 
and employs the usual forms of speech, without de- 
livering any thing doctrinally concerning these points." 
— May. 

* doc-trin-ar I an, s. [As if from a Lat. 
doctrinarius , from doctrina.] A doctrinaire ; 
a political theorist. 

doct-rin ar-i-an s. [Eng. doctrin- 

arian ; -isw.] 'flu* principles or doctrines of 
the Doctrinaires ; theorizing as regards politics. 

* doc-trin-ar -i-ty, s. [Fr. doctrinaire .] 
Stiff pedantry or dogmatism. 

"Excess in doctrinnrity and excess in earuestuess 
are threateuing to set their mark on the new political 
generation ." — Lord Strangford : Letters and Papers. 
p. 236. 

doc trine, * doc tryne, s. [Fr., from Lat. 
doctrina — instruction, learning, from docco = 
to teach ; Port, doutrina ; ltal. dottrina ; Sp. 
doctrina.] 

* I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of teaching er instructing ; In- 
struction. 

" Of Blyssyd Benyt to Johue the doctryne." 

Lydgate: Minor Poems, p. 257. 

2. The act of learning. 

“I haue hit translated in myn engllssh only for the 
doctrine."— CAaucer : Astrolabe, p. 2. 

* 3. Learning, knowledge. 

"And they were astonished at his doctrine."— Luke 
iv. 32. 

4, That which is taught ; a principle or 
position of any sect, master, or teacher. 

"That great principle in natural philosophy is the 
doctrine of gravitation, or mutual tendency of all 
bodies toward each other."— Watts: Improvement of 
the Mind. 

5. The principles, tenets, or dogma of any 
party or sect. 

"This seditious, unconstitutional doctrine of elect- 
ing kings is now publicly taught, avowed, aud printed." 
— Burke. 

II. Belig. : The principles and revealed 
truths which form the basis of the system. 

(l) Craldi thus discriminates between 
doctrine, precept , and principle : “The doctrine 
requires a teacher ; the precept requires a 
superior with authority ; the principle requires 
only an illustrator. The doctrine is always 
framed by some one ; the precept is enjoined 
or laid down by some one ; the principle lies 


in the thing itself. The doctrine is composed 
of principles ; tlu* precept rests upon principles 
or doctrines. Pythagoras taught the doctrine 
of the metempsychosis, and enjoined many 
precepts on his disciples for the regulation of 
their conduct. We art* said to believe in doc- 
trines ; to obey precepts ; to imbibe or hold 
principles. The doctrine is that which con- 
stitutes our faith ; the yirecept is that which 
directs the practice : both are the subjects of 
rational assent, and suited only to the matured 
understanding : principles are often admitted 
without examination, and imbibed as fre- 
quently from observation and circumstance* 
as from any direct persona! efforts ; children 
as well as men get principles 
(2) lie thus discriminates between doctrine , 
dogma , and tenet: “Tha doctrine rests on tha 
authority of the individual by whom it is 
framed ; the dogma on the authority of tha 
body by whom it is maintained ; thetenef rests 
on its own intrinsic merits, lilany of the 
doctrines of our blessed Saviour are held by 
faith in Him : they are subjects of persuasion 
by the exercise of onr rational powers ; the 
dogmas of the Roman Church are admitted by 
none but sneh as admit its authority ; tha 
teiu'ts of republicans, levellers, and freethinkers 
have been nnblushingly maintained both in 
public and private." (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

doc'-u-mcnt, s. [Fr., from Lat. documentum 
— a proof, from docco = to teach ; Sp., Port., 
and ltal. docuuiento.] 

* 1. A proof, an evidence, a moral lesson, 
an example. 

"They were forthwith stoned to death, as a docu- 
ment unto others, Raleigh ■ History of the World, 
bk. v.. ch. li., § 3. 

* 2. That which is taught ; a precept, a 
dogma, a doctrine. 

" Learners should uot be too much crowded with a 
heap or multitude of documents or ideas at one tun®." 
— Watts : Improvement of the Mind. 

3. A written or printed paper, evidence, or 
proof ; any paper containing information 
relating to any matter. 

*ddc’-u ment, v.t. [Document, $.] 

1. To furnish or supply with documents, 
proofs, or papers necessary to establish any 
fact or point. 

2. To teach, to instruct, to school, to educate. 

" I nm finely documented hy my own daughter," — 
Dryden : Mon Sebastian, v. 1. 

3. To prove, to bring sufficient evidence of. 

"This city was bo often destroyed, her monuments 
and charters lost, that her original cannot weU b« 
documented."— Blue Blanket, p. 4. 

* doc-u-mcnt al, a. [Eng. document; -ah] 

1. Pertaining to or of the. nature of teaching 
>r instruction. 

*' Documental sentences." — More: Mystery of God- 
liness (1660), p. 266. 

2. Consisting of, or of the nature of, docn- 
ments ; documentary. 

doc u men tar-y, a. [Eng. document ; -ary.] 
Pertaining to or consisting of documents or 
written evidence. 

" The Romans had no full narrative history of the 
first war founded upou authentic documentary evi- 
dence."— Lewis: Cred. Early Rom. Mist. (1855). cb. v., $7, 

* doc u men-ta’-tion, $. [Lat. document 11771 .] 
Instruction, advice. 

“Not another word of your documentations." — 
Richardson : Sir C. Grandison, iv. 157. 

doc’-u ment-ed, pa. par. or a. (Docu- 
ment, v .] 

* doc u-ment Ize. v.t. [Eng. document ; 

- ize .] ’To teach, instruct, school. 

"1 am to be closeted aud to be document Lzcd. 
Richardson : Sir V. 1 irandison, iv. 167. 

docus, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A stupid fellow. 

" Ye maim l>e au unco docus." — Saint Patrick, iL 242. 

dod. *dodd, 'dod dyn (1), v.t. [Probably a 
variant of Dock (1), v.] 

1. To lop or cut off, to dock. 

" Hue doddeth of huere hevedea.* 

Poh t icy d Songs, p. 191. 

2. To shave, to cut or clip the hair. 

"The more that he doddide the heerts. so rnyob 
more tliei wexen."— Wyclijfe: 2 Kings xiv. 26. 

3. (See extract.) 

"Our husbandmen in Middlesex make a distinction 
between clodding aud thresh in c oi wheat, the funner 
being only the beating out of the fullest and fairest 
grain, leaving w hat is lean and lank to be threshed 
out afterwards Our comment may be said to have 
d odd at the sheri ffes of several counties, insisting only 
on their most memorable actioUB."— Puller : Worthies, 
cb. xv. 
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d Sd (2), v.i. [Etym. doubtful] To wag or 
shake about, to jog. (Scotch.) 

dod (1), s. IKtyin. doubtful.] 

Tile-making : A piece affording an annular 
throat through winch clay is forced, to make 
drain pipe. [Tile-machine.] 

dod (2), a. [Etym. doubtful] 

Jj'of. ; The Reedniace. (Britten £ Holland.) 

" Dod*, water-seeds {commonly called by children 
Cat s-tail*) growing thereabout *. Puller : Worthwt; 
Northampton, if. 170. 

dod (3), a. [Gael, sdod, sdoul.] A fit of ill- 
humour, a pet. (Generally in the plural.) 

•j To lake the dods; To be seized with the 
sullens. (Jamieson.) 

“Your mother should na be eggefc oa tn her anger, 
when she happens, |K>or body, to lak tf is dod* now aud 
then." — The EntaiL ii- 14a, 

dodd -ard, a. [Doddered.] 

dodd’-art, s. [Etym. doubtful; prob. from 
dod (1), v. (q.v.); with suff. art.] 

1. A game played by two sides with bent 
sticks or clubs and a ball, similar to Hockey 
(q.v.). 

2. The bent stick or club used in the 
game. 

dodd -ed, * dodd-yd, pa. par. or a. [Dod, v .] 

1. Cut short, dooked. 

“ Ooddyd as trees. Decomatvu, mutlhu."— Prompt 
Parv. 

2. Having the hair cut or clipped ; shaven, 
shorn. 

“All* that ben dodded in the her."— W yd iff s : 
Jeremiah nv. 2 a. 

3. Being without horns, as sheep or cattle ; 
polled. (6’cofcft.) 

•• Doddyd. Decomutu*. ineomutuM." ^Prompt. Pare. 

dod der, • dod-er, * dod-ir, #. [Dsn. 
dodder; Ger. dolUr ; Sw. dodra.) 

Botany : 

1. The common name for plants of the genus 
Cuscuta (q.v.). There are several species ; 
they are slender, thread-like, twining, leafless 
parasites, involving aud destroying the whole 
plants on which they grow. Tbe Dodder ie 
widely distributed, occurring alike in the 



DODDER. 

1. Flower. X Flower laid open. & Ovary. 

United States and hi Europe and Aeia. It 
grows on a considerable variety of plants, 
aud is often very injurious, particularly iu 
Germany, where it does great damage to 
flax, clover, and lucerne. The Flax Dodder 
({Juscuta trifolia) destroys whole fields of flax, 
and the Clover Dodder (C. Epilinum) preys to a 
great extent on clover, both pl3uts being the 
eause of great losses to the agriculturist. In 
India some species are very large and power- 
ful, involving trees of considerable size in 
their grasp. (Smita.) 

“ Voder is lyke a great red harp* *tryng:and it 
wyruletb about berbes . , . aud batb floares and 
kaoppes. oue from another a good apace."— Turner ; 
Eerbal, p. 90. 

2. Spergula arvensis. ( Britten £ Holland.) 

3. Polygonum convolvulus. (Britten A - Hol- 
land.) 

4. (PI.) : Lindley’s name for the order Cuscu- 
taceae (q.v.). 

dodder-cake, s. An oil-cake made from 
the refuse of a cruciferous plant, Camelina 
saliva. (Treas. of Bot.) 

d odder- gr ass (1), s. 

Bot. : Poa subccerulea. (Britten £ Holland.) 


dodder laurels, s. pi. 

Bot. ; The name given by Lluilley to the 
order (Jassy thaceic (q.v.). 

dod'-der, v.i. [Ger. dotteren.] [DrDDtn, 
Dither.] To shake, to tremble. 

“The tailor bug* theo to the doddering imut." 

Thomptou : Slcknas, bk. ]v. 

dodder grass (2), a. 

Bot . : Briza media. (Britten £ Holland.) 

* dod -der, a. [Dodded.] Without horns. 

“The dodder sheep the best breeders." — Qbadiah 
Blagrave imsaj. 

dod dered, dod -dard, a. [Eng. dodder ; 
-ed.] Overgrown with dodder or other super- 
crescent plants. 

“ He passe* now th* doddered oak." 

Scoff.- Rokeby, vL S. 

dSd'-der-lng, pr. P aT -> «•» & *■ [Dodder, v.] 
A. 4 B, At pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. Assubst.: The act or state of shaking, 
shivering, or trembling. 

U Doddering Dickies , Doddering Dillies, 
Doddering Jockies, and Doddering Nancy Rre 
all popular names for f>rira media. (Britten £ 
Holland.) 

dod die (1), dod dy (1), dod dit, a. & s . 

[Dod, v.] 

A. As adjective : 

L, Without horns. 

“Six *n' thretty doddit yowea.' 

Hogg ; Mountain Bard, JX 1M. 

2. Bald, without hair. 

B. As substantive : 

L A cow without homa. 

* 2. A blockhead. 

" Kick tbl* prety doddy. 

And make biin a noddy.* 

Marriage of Wu A Wisdom. (.Vara.) 

doddle-mittens, r. pi. Worsted gloves 
without fingers. (Scotch.) 

dod'-dlo (2), dod -dy (2), a. [Eng. dod (3), s. ; 
-y.) Peevish, pettish, ill-humoured. 

"Colley is a* doddy and crabblt to Watty Re if be 
was its adversary . 1 1 — The Email , i. 16$. 

dod -die, v.i. <fc L [A frequent of dod (2), v.] 
A. Intrans. : To walk unsteadily ; to shake 
or wag about. 

* B. Trans. : To shake. 

"Nodding and doddling bis bead.'*— Vrqadiart : 
Rabelais, bk. i., ch. xxii. iVai’tet.) 

* dod -dy-pole, * dod dy-po nle, s. [Dodi- 

POLL.] 

do - dec - a - dac’ - tyl-on, «. [Gr. 

(dodeka) = twelve, and aoxruAa? (daktulos) = 
a finger.] 

A not. : The upper extremity of tbe small 
intestines ; the duodenum, ao called because 
it is about twelve finger-breadths long. [Duo- 
denum.] 

do-dec-a-cbor'-don. [Gr.] 

Music : An instrument with twelve strings. 
(Stainer <£ Barrett.) 

do- dec'-a-gon, s. [Gr. iwicxa (dodeka) = 
twelve, and ywmn (ponia) = an angle.] 

Gcom. : A plane figure of twelve equal 
angles and sides. 

do dec-a-gyn, s. [Gr. SwSexa (dodeka) = 
twelve, a'ud yv^ (g«ne) = a woman, a female.] 
Bit. : A plant having twelve separate styles. 

dd-dec-a-gyn - 1 -a, s. pi. [Eng. dodecagyn ; 
Lat. neut. pi. adj. suff. 4a.] 

Bot. .* In the Linnaean system of classifica- 
tion, the eleventh order of plants, containing 
those having from twelve to nineteen free 
styles. 

do-dec-a-gyn -l-an, a. [Eng. dodecagyn ; 
•ian,.] 

Bot. : The same as Dodecaoynous (q.v.% 

dd-dec-ag'-y-nous, a. [Eug. dodecagyn; 
- ous .] 

Bot. : Having twelve separate styles. 

do-dec-a-he’-dral, a. [Eng. dodecahedron) ; 
adj. suff! -of.] Pertaining to a dodecahedron ; 
containing twelve equal sides ; of the form of 
a dodecahedron. 

“Consiatiug of dodecahedral cell Bal four : Bot- 
any, § &. 


do-dec-a-hc -dron, • do-dcc-o-e'-dron, 

s. [Gr.*£wie«:a ( dodeka ) = twelve, and tip* 
(hedra) = a base.) 

Geom. : A solid figure comprehended under 
twelve equal sides, each of which Is a regular 
pentagon. 

do-de-ci£n’-der, s. [Gr. i«<h»ca (dodeka) — 
twelve: n vr\p (a«£r), geuit. avApoy (andros) = 
a male.] 

Bot. : A plant belonging to the class Dode- 
caudria ; a plant having twelve stamens. 

do de-c&n'-dri-a, s. pi. [Gr. ( dodeka ) 

= twelve ; oi^jp (iiwr), geuit. nvipov (a/uiroa) 
= a male, and Lat. neut. pi. adj. suff. - ia .) 

Bot. : In the Linnaean system of classifica- 
tion, the eleventh class of plant*, compre- 
hending those having twelve to nineteen Irea 
stamens. 

do de-c&n'-dri-an, a. [Eng. dodecander; 
•ian.] 

Bot. : The same as Dod ec anurous (q.v.). 

dd-de-C&n-drous, a. [Eng. dodecander ; 
-ous.] 

Bot. : Having twelve to nineteen free sta- 
mens; of or pertaining to the Dodecandria 
(q.v.). 

do-dec'-ane, s. [Gr. &J£<ica (dodeka) = twelve ; 
Eng. suff. -ane.] 

Chem : Ci 5 H?6, a paraffin hydrocarbon, boiling 
between lyfi* aud 200*. Obtained by distilling 
petroleum ; also by the action of sodium and 
normal hexylic iodide, CgHuL 

do dec-a-pet'-a-lous, a. [Gr. (do- 

delui) = twelve ;*7r<raAov (p«fa/on) — a leaf, a 
petal, and Eng. adj. suff -ous.] 

Bot. : Having twelve petals. 

dd-dec'-a-style, s. IGr. i£Stxa (dodeka) s= 
twelve, and <m/Ao« (rfuios) = a column.] 

Arch. : A colonnade or portico having twelv» 
columns in front. 

do-dSc-a-Syl -Table, & [Gr. iwSeica (do- 
deka) =: twelve, and Eog. syllable (q.v.).] A 
word of twelve syllables. 

do-dec-a-syl-lah ic, a. [Gr. 3wSe*a (do- 

delta) = twelve, and Eng. syllal)ic(q. v.). j Con- 
taining or consisting of twelve syllables. 

* dd de-cat e-mor'-i on, a. [Gr. 6w6t«a- 
Trytoptav (dodeJcatemorion) = the twelfth part : 
5 wAtKaT 0 ? (dddekatos) = twelfth ; $£&c*:a (do- 
delM) — twelve, and p.6p«ov (morion) = a part, 
a piece.) The twelfth part ; a dodecatemory. 

“ 'Tis dodtcalemvrum tbn* described." Creech- 

* do-de cat-em' or-y', a. [Gr. ii^ietcaTij/xopioF 

(fidde/ratemorio/i).] One of tbe twelve signs of 
the zodiac. 

“ The doderatemories, or constellations ; the mooa's 
pirnifm, <tc. — Burton : Anat. of Melancholy , p. xiS. 

dodge, v.i. & t. [According to Prof. Skeat, 
the hase is that which appears in the provin- 
cial dad or dod ~ to jog. to shake ; cf. dodder 
v., didder, and dither. The orig. seems to be, 
to move unsteadily, or to shift from place 
to place.) 

A* Intransitive : 

1. To start aside suddenly ; to change one's 
place by a sudden start or movement 

" It waa admirable to *ee with what dexterity Ft. 
Jago douged behind tbe beart." — Darvnn : Voyag* 
Round the World. |IS7uJ, cb. Lx., p. 190. 

2. To change from place to place rapidly. 

M For he had. any time thie ten ye.-vrs full. 

Dodged with him betwixt Cambridge and tbe EulL 
Milton . On the VmiertUy Carrier. 

* 3, To use craft ; to act trickily. 

“ Send humble treaties, dodge 
And palter iu tbe shifts of lownes*." 

Shakcsp. . A atony & Cleopatra, lii. 11. 

*4. To quibble, to be evasive, to play fast 
and loose. 

“They so loog dodged with him eboat trifles. - — 
Bcbbes : Behemoth, 

5. To jog or trudge along. (Scotch.) 

B. Transitive: 

1. To escape by suddenly shifting one’s 
position ; to evade by starting aside. 

“ It seemed next worth while 
Ta dodge tbe sharp *word *et against my life." 

E. B. Browning. 

2. To escape from, to evade by craft. 

*’ To dodge aud draw off dogs from pursuing their 
young.’ 1 — Derham : Phynco-Theology, bk. iv., ch. 9, 
note 6S. 
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3. To act with craft or trickery towards ; to 
play fust and loose with ; to cheat, to battle. 

" Ho dodged me with ft long and loose account." 

TV nny low Sea Dreamt, 145. 

4. To follow the footstepe of any peraou; 
to dog. 

** Ab If It dodged n. water sprite. 

It plunged, and tacked, and veered," 

Colertdge : Ancient Mariner, ill- 

dodge (J), a. [Dodok, v.] 

1. A sudden start or movement to one side. 

2. A trick, an artifice. 

If To have the dodge: To he cheated, or let 
a person give one the slip. 

” Shall I trouble you so far as to take some pains 
with me? I urn loath to have the dodge."— Wily Be~ 
guiled ( Orig . of Drama), ill. 319. 

dodge (2), 5. [Etyra. doubtful : perhaps 

from dod (1), v.) A pretty large cut or slice 
of any kind of food. 

dodged, pa. par. or a. [Dodge, v.\ 

dodg'-el, s. [Dodge (2), $.] A large cut, piece, 
or luinp. 

dodg'-el, v.i. [Doddle, v. ; Toddle.] 

1. To walk in a stiff or hobbling manner, 
either from infirmity or grossness of body. 

2. To jog along, to trudge on. 

dodgel hem, s. The nsme given to that 
kind of hem which is also called a Splay. 
(Scotch.) 

dodg'-er, s. [Eng. dodg(e ) ; -er.] 

1. One who escapes or evades anything by 
a suddea start or movement to one side. 

2. An artful cunning fellow ; a trickster. 

” ’ I am no dodger,' replied the boatswain." — Mar- 
ryat : Midshipman Eaty, il. 2. 

* dodg'-er-y, s. [Eng. dodger ; -y.] A dodge, 
a trick, an artifice ; trickery. 

M When he had put this dodgery upon those that 
had gaped for the vacancy.” — Backet : Life of ir*t- 
liamt, p. 98. 

dodg'-ing, pr . par., a., k s. [Dodge, v.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

Ord. Lang. : Starting suddenly to one 
elde ; evading, tricking. 

2. Wheelwright : Said of mortices, when they 
are not in the same plane at the hub. By 
spreading the butts of the spokes where they 
enter the hub, dodging on each side of a 
median line alternately, the wheel is stiffened 
against lateral strain. The wheel is said to be 
staggered. (Knight.) 

C. As subst. : The act of escaping by a 
andden start ; evasion, trickery. 

dodg'-y, a. [Eng. dodg(e) -y.) Full of dodges 
or skilful and rapid movements ; crafty, art- 
ful, tricky. 

” While the game was in this position ... hy a good 
dodgy run, got through.”— Field, Jan. 28, 1882. 

*dod i pate, ‘dod -l-pole, *dod-i -pell, 
*dod dy pole, s. [Prol*. from dod (1), v. 
(q.v.), and Eng. pate, poll = the head, i.e., 
shaven head, shaveling, in reference to the ton- 
sure. J A block) lead, a numskull, a thickhead. 

“Ye noddy peskea, ye doddgpoidcs, doe ye believe 
him?" — Latimer: Sermon iiu 

* dod' kin, s. [Dut. duitkin, dimin. from dnit 

= a doit (q.v.).] A little doit; a small coin, 
value the eighth part, of a stiver. 

"Well, without balfpenie, all my wit is not worth 
a dodkin."— Lyly : Mother liombie, ii. 2. 

dod -man, s. [Etym. unknown.] 

1. A snail. 

"Oh what n dodmans heart have we beare, oh what 
a fawnes courage ."—Passe « grr of Benvenuto ( 1012). 

2. Some kind of animal which casts its 
aliell ; as the lobster and crab. 

*’ Fish that cast their shells are the lobster, the 
crab, ths crawfish. the hodmaiidod or dodman, and 
the tortoise."— Bacon. * 

do -do, s. [Port, duodo = silly, foolish.] 

Omith. : A large bird, belonging to the order 
Coluuibidie, or Pigeons, that inhabited Mau- 
ritius in great, numbers when that island was 
first colonised in 1644 by the Dutch, but 
which was totally exterminated withiu fifty 
years from that date, the last record of its 
occurrence being in the year 1681. The Dodo, 
Lid ns ineptus, was a heavy bird, bigger than 
a turkey, incapable of flight,, and entirely un- 
like the pigeons in general appearance. The 


wings were rudimentary, the legs abort and 
etont, and the tail a tuft of soft plumes. The 
beak was strongly arched towards the end, 
and the upper mandible had a hooked point 
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like that of a bird of prey. The Dodo owed 
its extermination to the fact that it was good 
to eat and was unable to fly. 

"The dodo [Is] a bird the Dutch call toalghvogcl or 
dod Kerten ; her body is round and fat, which occa- 
sions her alow pace ; or that, her corpulency.” — Sir T. 
Herbert : Travels, p. 882. 

dod n-nae'-a, s. [Named after Dodoneeus, i.e. , 
after Rem bel t Dodoens, a Belgian botanist and 
physician, who died a.d. 1585.] 

Bot. : A genus of Sapindacese, the typical 
one of the tribe Dodoneae (q.v.). llie flowers 
are apetalous, unisexual, or polygamous ; the 
leaves various ; the whole plant viscous and 
aromatic. Locality : Australia without the 
tropics, and more rarely other hot countries. 
The leaves of Dodonea viscosa are used in baths 
and fomentations, the wood of D. dioico is 
carminative, and D. Thunbergiana is slightly 
purgative and febrifugal. 

dod-o-ne'-ae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. dodon(axi), 
and Lat. fem. pi. adj. euff. - ece ,] 

Bot. : A tribe of Sapiudacese. The leaves 
are alternate, the ovules two or three in each 
cell, the embryo rolled spirally. (Lindley.) 

* de'-dr&n^, s. [Lat. dequadrans = (lit. , less 
by one-fourth) three-fourths : de — away, from, 
and qvcvdrans = a fourth part ; qnatuor — four.] 

Roman A ntiquities : 

1. Nine -twelfths or three-quarters of a 
Homan os. 

2. Three-quarters of a foot ; nine inches, or 
about a span. 

dod'-riim, s . [Dod (3), s .] A whim, a mag- 
got. (Scotch.) 

“ Becoie, my leddy, ne>r fash your head wi’ your 
fathers dodrumt."—The Entail, iii. 2L 

doe ( 1 ) * da, * do, * doo, s. [AS. dd; cogn, 
with Dan. daa.] 

1. A she-deer; the female of a buck or 
fallow-deer. 

** A doe most beautiful, clear white, 

A radiant creature, silver bright!" 

Wordsworth : ll'Atte Doe of Itylttone, vlL 

2. The female of the rabbit, hare, or goat. 

doe (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] The name 
given to the wooden ball used in the game of 
shinty (q.v.). (Scotch.) 

doeg -lie (doeg rs dug), a. [Scan. dbgUfng) 
= a whale, and Eng. adj. suff. *ic.] 

doeglic-acid, s. 

Chcm. : Ci 8 H 35‘CO'OH. An acid belonging 
to the oleic series, obtained from doegling 
train oil (q.v.). It can be obtained by saponi- 
fying the oil with oxide of lead, and dissolv- 
ing in ether, and separating by acids. Doeglic 
acid is a clear yellow liquid, which solidifies* 
at 0°. It reddens litmus, and forms a crystal- 
line barium salt which dissolves in boiling 
alcohol. 

doeg'-lirig (doeg as dug), a. [For etym, 
and definition see compound.] 

doegling train-oil, s. 

Comm. : The oil obtained from the Bottle- 
nosed Whale, Balania rostrata, called dogling 
in the Faroe Isles, where it is caught. The 
oil becomes turbid at 8°, and deposits a crys- 
talline fat at 0°. It contaiqs 79*9 per cent of 
carbon and 13*4 per cent., of hw>ogen. When 


exposed to the air it absorbs oxygen and driea 
up. It forms a better fuel for lam pa than 
common train oil. It can he freed from ita 
offensive amell by leaving it exposed to the 
sun in contact with water, hy shaking it up 
with thin milk of lime, or by dissolving it in 
boiling alcohol. (Watts: Diet. Chcm.) 

do' er, ‘de ar, "do ere, s. [Eng. do; -rr.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. One who does or performs any act ; an 
actor, an agent. 

"Dour, or werkare. Factor, actor."— Prompt. Parr. 

2. An active, busy, or zealous person. 

" Fear uot, my lord, wo will not stand to pmt« ; 

Talkers are no good doers." 

Shakesp. : Bichord III., i a 

3. One who fulfils, keeps, or observes that 
which is ordered or commanded. 

" Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only."— 
Jarru t L 22. 

II. Scots Law : 

1. A steward, a factor, an agent. 

*‘l desired and ordered J. Moir of Stonywood. to 
intimate to aH gentlemen and their doers, within the 
said counties of Aberdeen and Banff.”— Order of Lord 
Lewis Gordon, Deo. 12. 1745. 

2. An attorney, an agent. 

" Factour & doare for the said vroqnhlle Alex* it* 
hying A eelling."— Act Dom. Cone. (A. 1594), p. 870). 

does, 3rd pers. sing. pr. ind. of v. [Do, t\] 

de'e-skin, s. [Eng. doe, and skin (q.v.).] 

1. Ord. Jjing. : The skin of a doe, 

” He was dre-uied in skirt of doeskin. 

Whits and soft, and fringed with ermine." 

Longfellow : Song of Bin watha, xl. 

2. Fabric : A single-width fine woollen cloth 
for men’s wear; not twilled. 


doff, *dof, v.t. & i. [A contr. of do off = put 
off. Cf. don, v.) [Do, v.] 

A, Transitive: 

L, Lit. : To put off ; to take off, as clothes. 


*' Oh, shame to knighthood, strange and foul 1 
Oo, doff the bonnet from thy brow.” 

. Scott : Glenflnlas. 

II. Figuratively: 


1. To lay aside. 

*' Romeo, doff thy name ; 

And for that name, which is no part of thee. 

Take all myself." Shakesp. : Borneo <£- Juliet, U. X 

2. To strip or divest of anything. 


Heaven’s king, who doffs himself our flesh to wear, 
Comes not to rule in wrath, hut serve in love.* 

Crashate. 


3. To put away or aside ; to divert ; to get 
rid of ; to avert. 


" Make women fight 
To doff their dire distresses.” 

Shakesp. .* Macbeth, It. A 


4. To put off, to delay, to refer to a future 
time. 


"Every day thon doffst mo with some device.” — 
Shakesp. : Othello, iv. a (quartos.) 

B. Intransitive: 

* 1. To put off or lay aside one's clothes; 
to undress. 


2. To take off the hat as a mark of respect. 
“Until the grave church wardeu doff'd. ’ 

Tennyson ; The Goose. 

doffed, pa. par. or a. [Doff.] 


doff'-er, s. [Eng. doff; -er.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who or that which doffa. 

2. Carding : A comb or revolving card- 
covered cylinder in a carding-machine, which 
strips the fleece or sliver of fibi’e off the main 
card-wheel after the filaments have passed 
the series of smaller carding- rollers and the 
flat cards. It is 'usually a comb with very 
flue teeth, which penetrate slightly between 
the wire teeth of the card as the comb moves 
downward. (Knight.) 


doff-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Doff.] 

A. k B. As 2>r. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As stibst. : The act of putting off, or lay- 
ing aside, as clothes, &a 


doffing-cylinder.s. A cylinder clothed 
with cards which are presented in such direc- 
tion and at such a rate of motion to the main 
card-cylinder as to remove the fibres from the 
teeth of the latter. The doffing-cylinder as- 
sumes one of three forms : (1) Continuous 
clothing : removing a perfect fleece of the 
width of the machine. Such is the doffer of 
the scribbling- machine, which yields a con- 
tinuous lap or fleece. (2) Longitudinal bands 
of card clothing : removing slivers of a width 
determined by the breadth of the bauds and 


boil, btfy; poilt, j<SM; cat, 9ell, chorus, 5hin, benph; go, gem* ihin, this; sin, as; expect, ^Cenophon, e^dst. ph = £ 
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of a length equal to that of the dotfer. (3) 
Circu inferential Lamia or rings of card-cloth* 
Ihk : removing narrow, continuous slivers, 
which pass to the condenser, whereby they 
are compacted and brought to the condition 
of alubs. [SLCHBtNO*MAciiiNE.] {Knight.) 

doffing knife, s. A blade of steel toothed 
at its edge like a line comb, and vertically re- 
ciprocated by a crank tangentially to the teeth 
of the doffer in a carding-niachine, in order to 
remove therefrom a tine fleece of carded wool 
which is gathered into a sliver. (Doffer.) 
(Knight.) 

dog, * doge, * dogg, dogge, *. & a. 

[O. 11. Ger. dog; Dut dog; tfw. dogg = a 
mastiff; Dan. dogge; Icel. doggr ; O. Fr. 
dogue.\ 

A, As substantive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) In the same sense as II. 1. 

^(2) The fleah of the animal described under 

” A vtanJ which the hosts called mutton, but which 
the guests strongly suspected to be dog"— Macaulav ; 
EiH. Kng. % ch. ill. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Used as a term nf contempt, scorn, or 
reproach. 

“Another time you called me dog.' 

Shake *p. : Mrrcha nt of I'enfce, 1 ft. 

(2) A gay young fellow ; a spark, a brick. 

(3) A name given by mariners to a meteor 
seen. Immediately above tbe horizon, generally 
before aunrise or after sunset; viewed as a 
certain prognostic of the approach of bad 
weather. If this be seeo before sunrise, it is 
believed that, (as they express themselves) it 
will bark before night ; if after sunset, that 
it will bark before morning ; ir while the sun 
is up, the prognostic is less attended to. But 
aeamen are not fond of these meteors at any 
time, especially io winter. In summer they 
often prognosticate warm weather. ( Jamieson .) 

I L Technically: 

I. Zool. : A well-known animal, belooging 
to the genus Canis (q.v.). The Common Dog, 
Cants fimiliuris, in all its numerous varieties 
ia essentially a domestic animal, and as auch 
has been mans companion from remote periods; 
for there is reason to suppose that the bones 
of a canine animal found in the Danish Kitchen 
Middens, and consequently of Neolithic period, 
were those or a dog. “The dog,*' says Cuvier, 
“is the most useful conquest that man has 
made. The whole species is become onr pro- 
perty ; each individual is devoted to his 
master, adopts his manners, distinguishes 
and defends his property, and remains 
attached to him even unto death ; and all 
this springs not from mere necessity, hut 
from a true friendship. The swiftness, the 
strength, and the highly daveloj>ed power of 
smelling of the dog have made him a power- 
ful ally of man against the other animals, 
and were perhaps necessary to the establish- 
ment of aoeiety." It was formerly believed 
that all dogs were descended from a common 
ancestor, but the more careful researches 
made of late years have led to the conclusion 
that they have sprung from several different 
apecies of wolves and jackals. Well-marked 
varieties resembling those or to-dav [Bull- 
dog, Greyhound], were known to* the an- 
cients. Tims, a mastiff occurs on an Assyrian 
monument; whilst on the Egyptian sculptures 
the prototypes of the greyhound, the Arah 
boarhonod, with its tightly- curled tail, and 
the short-legged turnspit are represented. 
Though principally employed in the chase, 
dogs have been put to various uses at diffe- 
rent times and in different places. The Esqui- 
maux, who believe themselves descended from 
dogs, employ them to draw their sledges. 
For purposes of light draught they were at 
one time largely resorted to in Great Britain 
an employment for which others are still 
called into requisition on the continent With 
some of the aborigines of the New World the 
dog was an object of worship, and by the 
Japanese it is held in great respect. On the 
Greeks, Romans, and the 
old Celtic inhabitants of Scandinavia were 
accustomed to sacrifice dogs to certain of 
their deities ; whilst, per contra, dogs have 
also been employed as executioners and even 
as living tombs. There are several kinds of 
feral or wild dogs inhabiting several parts of 
the world, auch as the Dingo in Australia, tha 


Indian Wild-dog or Dhole, the Pariah dogs. 

(q.v.)., all of which are merely domestic 
varieties that have run wild. 

2. Asiron. : A name given to two constella- 
tions in the southern hemisphere, the Greater 
Dog, Canis Major, and the Leaser Dog, C unis 
Minor. [Canicula.] 

"Among the southern constellations, two there are 
who lusur the name of the dog; the one In sixteen 
degrees latitude, containing on the left thigh a star of 
the first magnitude, usually called Procyon or Anti- 
canue." — ftrmpru' : Vulgar Frrourt. 

3. Meek. : A name given to various mech- 
anical contrivances acting aa holdfaals ; a 
device with a tooth 
which penetrates or 
grips an object and 
detains it. The analogy 
and inference of the 
name is that the de- 
vice has a tooth and 
bitea. 

(1) Pile-driving : A 

grappling-iron or grab, 
usually with jaws, and dog. 

adapted to raise the 

monkey of a pile-driver. When the jawa open 
the object is dropped or released. [Pile- 
DRrvEn.) 

(2) Well-boring ; A grab for clutching well- 
tubes or tools, in withdrawing them from 
bored, drilled, or driven wells. [Grab.] 

(3) Turning : A clamp fastened to a piece 
suspended on the centres of a latbe, and by 
which the rotation of the chuck or face-plate 
is imparted to the piece to be turned. 

(4) A click or pallet adapted to engage the 
teeth of a ratchet-wheel, to restrain the back 
action ; a click or pawl. [Ratchet, Wind- 
lass.] 

(5) Machinery : 

(a) The converging set screws which esta- 
blish the bed-tool of a pnoching-presa in 
direct coincidence with the punch. 

(b) A contrivance for holding the staff to 
the rest, chuck, or carriage, while being cut, 
sawed, plsned, or drilled. 

(c) An adjustable stop placed in a machine 
to change direction of motion, as in tbe case 
of feed-motion, or in jacking, shaping, or 
planing-machinea. 

(6) Hoisting <£■ Hauling : 

(a) A grappling-iron with a fang which is 
driven into ao object to be raised or moved. 
In the continuous system of feed in saw-milla, 
the chain has a number of dogs attached to 
different portions of its length. Dogs are also 
used for securing aod towing floating loga and 
in shifting or loading logs on the ground or 
carriage. 

(b) A ring-dog or span-dog : two dogs 
shackled together by a ring, and used for 
hauling or hoisting. 

(c) Sling-dogs : two dogs at the end of a 
rope, and used io hoisting barrels ; a span- 
ahackle. 

(7) Joinery ; A bench-dog is a clamp, and 
holds the timber by its tusk. 

(8) Sawing : A rod on the head or tail block 
or a saw-mill carriage, by which the log is 
secured in position. The dog is pivoted to 
the block, and its tooth ia driven into the log. 

It varies in form on the head aud tail blocks 
respectively. 



(9) Ship-build. : The last detent or support 
knocked away at the launching of a ship ; a 
dog-shore. 

(10) Locksmith. : A projection, tooth, tusk, 
or jag in a lock, acting as a detent Espe- 
cially used iu tumbler-locks. 

(11) Domestic : An andiron. 

"The Iron dogg* bear the harden of the fuel"— 
Fuller: Worth it-*, ch. ix. 

(12) Smith. : A lever used by blacksmiths in 
shoeing — i.e., hooping— cart-wheels. 




, iur uamtuti ix 

fire-lock ; called also Dog-liead '(q v.). 

let* fsJl the dog, the pistoll goes off, and his 
wife ib killed with it." — Law ; MetnorialU. p. 225. 

B. As adjective: 


1. Used to express degeneracy, worthless- 
ness, poorness, or meanness : as, doy-rose, 
dogr-latin. 

2. Used to express the male of an animal : 
as, dog-fox, do^-otter, &c. 

(1) A dead dog ; A thing of no worth. 

'* After whom dost thou pursue ? After a dead dog, 
after a Am."— l Sam. xxlv. H 


(2) To go to the dogs; To be utterly ruined ; 
especially when the ruin ia the result of one's 
own conduct. 

(3) To give or throw to the dogs: To throw 
away as useless. 

•• Throw phyilc to the dog t ; ID none of it." 

Mfuikctp. : Macbsth. v. a 

(4) A dog in the manger : A churlish, sf-lfish 
person, who will neither make uae of a tiling 
himself, nor allow any one else to hate the 
benefit of it. 

dog and driver chuck, a. a chuck 
having two parts. The dog slips upnn and is 
fastened by a set screw to the object to 1^ 
turned. The driver ia attached to the lathe- 
mandrel, and has a projecting ann which 
cornea in contact with the dog, and causes it 
and the work to revolve with the maudreL 
(Knight.) 


"That they ea.ll compliment 1 b like tbe encounter of 
two dog -apt*.'— Shake tp. . a* You Like It. iL fc. 

dog banc, s. [Dogbane.] 
dog banner, . 

Hot.: The wild Camomile, probably Anthe- 
mis cotula. ( Britten <t Holland.) 


dog being, 8. A fabulous being, either 
dreaded aa a portent of impending evil or 
worshipped as a divinity. 


w , U wc are oiapoaea U) concur. ■ w ben I read of the 
hrazen dog of Vulcan (he says). of the dogsof Ertgone of 
Orion, of Geryon (a two-headed dog] ... I cannot but 
suppose they were titles of ao many deities, or else of 
their priests, who we re denominated from their office *■ 
~J. F. M'Lrnnau. iaFortnightly Ferine, vi. (new aenea). 


dog berry, s. [Dogberry.) 

dog binder, *. 

Bot. : A nthem is cotula 

dog bobbins, s. pi. 

Bot. : Arum maculatum. ( Britten Holland.) 
dog bolt (1), s. 

1. The bolt of the cap-square over the trun- 
nion of a gun. 

2. An iron hook or bar with a sharp fang. 

* apt unlike our dog- bolu."- A rrhcesologia. xx. 

W5 (1824). (Dame*.) 

* dog bolt (2), s. <t a. 

A* vis substantive : 

1. The coarser part of flour ; meal for doga. 

2. An expression of reproach, scorn, or con- 
tempt ; a low wretch or villaio. 

" To have your own turn served, and to your friend 
To be a dog-bolt." 

Beaum. A FUt. : Hit without Money, liL L 

B. As adj. : Mean, base, degraded. 

" His dog-bolt fortune was so low. 

That either it must quickly end, 

Or turn about again, and mend. 

Butler : Budibra*. II. L 89-(L 

dog briar, dog-brier, s. The Dog-ro«e 

(q.v.). 


dog cabbage, dog’s-cabbage, $. 

Bot. : A plant or herb belonging to tha 
order Clienopodiace*. It is used as a pot- 
herb ; it is slightly purgative and acrid. It 
is a native of the south of Europe. 

dog cart, s. A sportsman’s vehicle having 
shafts and two wheels, with a box beneath 
the seat for setters or pointers. 

dog cheap, a. [Dogcheap.] 

dog cherry, $. [Dog-chowp.] 

dog chowp, s. The fruit or Rosa canina . 

dog cole, s. 

Bot. : The plant Dogbane (q.v.). 

* dog-cook, s. A man cook. 



dog-daisy, s. [Daisy.] 
dog-days, s. pi. [Canicular dayb.) 

" Nor wits It more in his power to be without promo- 
tion rind titles, than for a healthy man to Bit in tha 
eun, in the brightest dog^ay*, and remain without 
warm th Chzre ndon. 


1 dog drave (1), s. 


An unidentified sea- 


’ dog-draw, [Dogdraw.) 


fate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p6t, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, cub, oiire, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. ey = a. qu^kw. 
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dog drive, dog-dravo (2), s. A state 

of ruin. 

dog drug, $. Ruin ; miuous circum- 
stances. 

dog eared, a. (Dogeared.) 

dog-ellcr, s. 

Bot. : Viburnum opulus. (Britten £ Holland.) 

dog fancier, s. One who keeps and 
breeds dogs for sale. 

dog fennel, * dog fenell, s. 

Botany : 

1, Anthemis cotula. It is also called Stink- 
ing Mayweed. The leaves somewhat resemble 
Fennel, and its smell is strong and disagree- 
able. It has acrid emetic qualities. 

2. Peucedanumpalustre. (Britten £ Holland.) 

dog fingers, s. pi. 

Bot.: Digitalis purpurea* 

dog-finklc, s. 

Bot. : Anthemis cotula. 

dog fish, s. (Dogfish.) 

dog-flower, s. 

Bot. : Chrysanthemum leucaiithemum. (Brit- 
ten £ Holland.) 

dog-fox, s. 

1. Lit. : A male fox. 

“Seldom lover* long for sleep, 

Till sung 1m midnight hyinn the owl. 
Answered the dogfox with his howl." 

Scott : Lord of the Wet, lit 2#. 

* 2. Fig. : A crafty, cunning fellow. 

“That same dogfox, Ulysses, is not proved worth a 
blackberry."— Shaketp. ; Troilut & Crestida, v. 4. 

dog gowan, s. 

Bot. : The weak -seen ted Feverfew. (Jamie- 
son.) Probably Matricaria inodora. ( Britten 
<£• Holland.) 

dog-grass, s. 

Bot. : Triticum repens. 

* dog-head, s. The hammer of a firelock, 
or that part of the lock which holds the flint. 

“And you, ye doil'd dotard, ye stand there hammer- 
ing dog. heads for fules that will never snap them at a 
High landman. "— Scott : Waoerley, ch. xxx 

dog-headed, a. Having a head like that 
of a dog. 

Dog -headed Baboons: The various species 
of the genus C.vnocephalns. They are called 
also the Dog. headed Monkeys, and the 
H#wling Monkeys of the Old World. (Cyno- 
cephalus.] 

Dog-headed Monkeys ; The same as Dog- 
headed Baboons (q.v.). 

dog-heather, s. 

Bot. : Calluna vulgaris. (Scotch.) 

dog-hip, dog's hippens, s. The fruit 
or hip of Bosa canina. (Scotch.) 

dog-hook, s. 

1. A bar of iron with a bent prong to drive 
into a log. [Dog.] 

2. A wreuch for unscrewing the coupling of 
iron boring-rods. A spanner. 

dog job, s. 

Bot. : The tVuit of Bosa canina. (Britten dt 
Holland.) 

dog-keeper, s. One who has the charge 
of dogs. 

" 1 have had it by me some time, it was written bya 
dog-keeper of my grandfather's."— Swift: Tale of a 
Tub. 

* dog-UlUer, s. An officer appointed to 
kill dogs in the hot months, when it was 
supposed that they were apt to run mad. 

“ The habit of a porter, now of a carman, now of the 
dog-killer, in this month of August, and in the winter 
of a seller of tindei boxes."—/?. Jonson : fiartholonu w 

*1 In a note in loc. cit. Gifford says : “This 
is the first mention which I have found in our 
old writers of a practice very common on the 
Continent. The public officers, whenever an 
epidemic madness of these animals is sus- 
pected, patrol the streets with poisoned balls 
of flour or meat in their pockets, to fling 
down before them on the first symptoms of 
danger. 1 ’ 


dog latin, s. Barbarous, ungrammatical 
Latin. 

“It was much if the secretary to whom was en- 
trusted the direction of Degradations with foreign 
powers had a anfflcieDt smattering of dog-latin to 
make himself understood." — Macaulay : Hist, kng., 
ch. xxili. 

dog leach, dog leech, s. A dog 

doctor; used as a term of reproach or con- 
tempt. 

“Empirics that will undertake all cures, yet know 
not the causes of any disease. Dog-leeches I '—Fvrd ‘ 
Lover's Melancholy, iv. 2. 

dog leg, a. (See the compound.) 

Dog-leg chisel : A crooked-shunked chisel 
used in smoothing the bottoms of grooves. 

dog legged, a. (See the compounds.) 

Dog-legged fence : A peculiar kind of feuce 
used by squatters in Australia, 

Dog-legged stairs: A flight of stairs with- 
out any well-hole, and used in confined 
situations. The flight goes up, winds in a 
semicircle, and then mounts again in a direc- 
tion parallel to the first. The steps are fixed 
to strings, newels, and carriages ; and the 
ends of the steps in the inferior kind only 
terminate on the side of the string, without 
any housing. 

* dog letter, dog's letter, s. The letter 
R, from its sound ; also called Canine letter. 

dog lichen, 5. 

Bot.: A lichen, Peltidea canina, 

* dog logick, s. Barbarous logic. (Dog- 
latin.] 

“You have proved it by dog-logicfc.”— Surtft : Horrid 
Plot discovered by Harlequin. 

* dog looked, a. With a disreputable, 
hang-dog look. 

" A wretched kind of a dog - looked fellow." — 
L' Estrange: Iixio/u of Quevedo, ch. L (Davies.) 

dog-mad, a. Like a dog affected with 
hydrophobia ; quite mad, rabid. 

'* He was trouhled with a disease, reverse to that 
called the stinging of the tarantula ; and would run 
dog-?nad, at the noise of nnisick, especially a pair of 
bag-pipes.”— Swift : Tale of a Tub, § 2. 

dog mercury, s. [Dog’s-Mercury.] 

dog-muzzle, s. A wire cage over the 
nose and jaws of a dog to keep it from biting, 
or a strap around the jaws to keep them shut. 

dog nail, $. A large nail with a project- 
ing tooth or lug on one side ; used under 
certain circumstances by locksmiths and car- 
penters. 

dog- name, s. A name applied to a people 
or tribe on account of their having a dog or a 
dog-being (q.v.) for their divinity. (See ex- 
tract under Dog-trioe.) 

dog-nettle, s. 

Bot. : (1) Lamium purpureum, (2) Go.leopsis 
tetrahit, (3) Urtica vrens. ( Britten £ Holland.) 

dog nose vice, s. 

Locksmith : A hand-vice with long, slender, 
pointed jaws. Called also Pig-nose vice. 

dog-oak, s. 

Bot. : Acer campcstre. 

dog of the marsh. 

Balmont. : A small fox-like animal found in 
the lithographic slate of Solenliofen. 

dog parsley, s. 

Bot. : Aethusa am opium ; a common weed 
belonging to the order Umhellifene. It is 
a strong poison. Also called Dog-poison and 
Fool’s-parsley. 

* dog pig, s. A sucking-pig. 

“Sold fur as good Westminster dog-pigs,”— Ford l 
II’ifcA of Edmonton, v. 2. 

dog poison, s. 

Bot. : The same as Dog- parsley (q.v.). 

dog power, s. A machine by which the 
weight of a dog in travelling in a drum or on 
sn endless track is made to rotate a spit, or 
drive the dasher of a churn. The turnspit- 
dogs of the last and previous centuries ran on 
the inside of a hollow tread-wheel, which 
rotated with their weight and communicated 
motiou by a band to the spit. (Roasting- 
jack.] In the modern dog-powers the animal 


walks on an endless chain-track, which *Up« 
to the rear, rotating a drum which oscillate* 
an arm, and vertical reciprocation is givea to 
a lever and the chum-dasher. (Knight.) 

dog ray, * dog-rcic, «. The Dog-fish. 

(Harrison: Descript, of England , bk. iii., 
ch. iii.) 

dog rose, s. 

Bot.: (Doorose]. 


dog rung, s. One of the spars which coa* 
uect the stilts of a plough. 


dog-saint, s. A saint credited with the 
special protection and patronage of dogs. 


" What I venture to suggest Is that our story of 
Mother Hubbard, with her care for her dog, la derived 
from the legend of the dog-saint Hubert.*— A theneeum. 
Feb. 24, IB «3, p. 248. 


dog shore, 5. 

Shipbuild. : One of the two stmts which 
hold the cradle of the ship from sliding on the 
slip-ways when the keel-blocks are taken out. 
The lower end of each dog-sLore abuts against 
the upper end of the rib-band of the slip-way, 
and the upper end against the dog-cleat, which 
is bolted to the side of the bilge-way. Be- 
neath each dog-shore is a small block called a 
trigger. In launching, the triggers are re- 
moved, the dog-shores knocked down, and 
the ship-cradle freed, so that, carrying tha 
vessel, it slides down the slip-ways. The 
signal for launching is, " Down dog-shores.” 
(Launch.] 

“The subterranean forest of dog-shores and stay* 
that bold herup/ 1 — Itickens : Cncoinmercial Traveller 
xxiv. 


dog sick, dog-sicke, «. Exceed* 

ingly sick ; vomiting. 

“He that saith be is dog-sicke, or sick as a dog, 
meaneth, doubtlesse. a sick dog f—Dyet: Dry Dinner 
(1599). 

• dog sleep, s. 

1. A pretended or counterfeit sleep. 

" What tbe common people call dog-sleep.’'— Addison. 

2. A very light, fitful sleep, easily disturbed 
by the slightest sound. 

“My sleep was never more than what la called 
sleep, —be Quincey : Opium-eater, p. zx 

dog-standard, dog-stander, s. 

Bot . ; The plant Ragwort. 


dog- star, s. 

1. Astron. : Sirius, the principal star in tha 
constellation Canis Major. (Canicula.] 

2. Fig.: One who occupies the chief place, 
or takes a prominent position in any company 
or society. 

** The female dog-star of her little sky, 

Where all beneath her influence droop or die." 

Byron : A Sketch. 

dog stealing, s. 

Law : The offence of stealing a dog, aiding 
and abetting others in doing so, or corruptly 
taking money for the animal’s recovery. It is 
punishable by fine or imprisonment. 


dog stopper, s. 

Nant. : A stopper put on to the cable to 
enable it to be bitted, or to permit the mes- 
senger to be fleeted. 


* dog thick, a. Very intimate, 
dog-thistle, s. 

Bot.: Cardmts arvensis. 


dog-tick, s. A tick that infests dogs. 
The common English dog-tick is Ixodes ri* 
cinus. 

dog tired, a. Very tired; tired out, 
exhausted. (Dog-weary.] 

" Dog-tired and surfeited with pleasure. '—T. Hughes. 
Tom Brown's School-Days, pt. L. ch. li 

dog-tooth, s. (Dogtooth.] 
dog-tree, 

Bot. : (1) Comns sanguinea, (2) Euonymus 
twvjiccus, (3) Sambucus nigra, (4) Alnus gluti- 
nosa. (Britten £ Holland.) 

dog tribe, 5. (For definition see extract) 

“ There were dog-tribes as a matter of course. Such 
we must assume the Cunocephali m Lyhia to have 
been, whom Herodotus mentions as a race of men with 
the heads of dogs, and tbe Cunodnntes, both named, 
as Bryant observes, from their god— fable adding in 
each case the physical leculiarity in explanation of 
the dog-name."— J. F. M'Lennan. in Fortnightly Review, 
vi. (new series), 590. | Doo-wame.] 

+ dog trick, *dog-tricke,$. (Dogtrick.] 


boil, b6$; p<5ut, jofrl; cat, 9 ell, chorus, shin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph =f. 
-dan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion — shun ; -tion, -f ion = zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious — shus. -hie, -die, &c. = bd, d$l* 
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dog-trot, s. [Dogtrot.] 
dog-vane, $. [Doovane.] 
dog-violet, s. 

Bot. : Viola sylvotica or canina. ( Britten 
Holland.) 

* dog-weary, a. Tired out ; dead tired, 
exhausted. 

" o tints ter. master. I have watched »o lung, 

That I in dog-weary." 

8hakc*p. ■ Turning t of the .Shrew, iv. & 

dog-wheat, a. [Doa-onASS.] 

dog-whelk, #. A common name for Nassa 
reticulata , a species of univalve shells fre- 
quently found on the coasts of Britain. 

* dog-whipper, *. A beadle or person 
appointed to keep stray dogs away from 
churches. 

” It were verie good the dog-whipper in Panics would 
have a care «>f this In his unaaverle visitation cverie 
Saterday. .Y< mA : pierce Penile***, (.Save*.) 

dog’s-bane, s. [Dogbane.] 

d og's -berry tree, s. Cornus sangutnea. 

[Dogwood.] 

dog’s-cabbage, s. [Doo-oabbaoe.] 
dog’s-camomile, $. [Camomile.] 
dog’s-eamovyne, s. [Camovyne.] 

dog’s eods, dog’s eullions, s. pi 

Bot. : Various species of Orchis. 

dog’s -cole, s. 

Lot. : Mercunalis perennis. ( Britten & 

Holland.) 

dog’s-dogger, s. 

Bot . ; Orchis mascala. 

dog*s-ear, s. A corner of a leaf of a 
book turned down like a dogVear. 

" With the sweat of ray own hands, I did make 

§ lain and smooth the doft-eart throughout our great 
iihle ." — A rbuthnot <4 Pope: Mem. of P. P. 

dog’s-ear, v.t. To turn the comers of 
the leaves of a book by careless handling. 

dog’s-eared, a. Having the corners of 
the leaves turned down. 

“Let reverend churls his ignorance rebuke. 

Who starve upon a dog' reared Peutateuch,” 

Cowper : Tirocinium, 401, 402. 

* dog’s-face, $. A term of reproach. 

“Quoth he. thou drunken, dog't-face coward.* 

Homer d fa Mode ( 1665). 

dog’s- fennel, s. [Dog-fennel.] 
dog’s grass, s. [Doo-orass.] 
dog’s-meat, s. 

1. Lit . ; Coarse meat given as food to dogs. 

2. Fig. : Refuse, rubbish. 

“ His revenence bought of me the flower of all the 
mat ket ; these are but dog't-meal to 'em ."—Dryden: 
Don Selxutian, L 2. 

dog’s -lug, s. 

1. Sing. : The same as Dog's-ear (q.v.). 

2. PI. ( Bot ) : Foxglove, Digitalis purpurea. 

dog’s-mercury, dog mercury, s. 

Bot. : Mercurialis perennis, a herb belonging 
to the order Enphorbiaceie. It is common on 
roadsides and in woods. A spurious kind of 
mercury, so called to distinguish it from the 
French mercury, M. annuo, which was for- 
merly used in medicine. (J5ritfcn £ Holland.) 
It is an active poison, tending to produce 
vomiting, diarrhoea, burning headache, con- 
vulsions, and death. 

dog’s-nose, s. A mixture of gin and 
beer. 

“ Doft-note, which your committee find upon 
enquiry to be compounded of warm porter, moist 
sugar, gin, and nutmeg."— fHckeiu: Pickwick Pupert, 
ch. xxxiii. 

dog’s -rue, s. 

Bot, : Scrophularia canina , a kind of Fig- 
wort. 

dog’s-tail, s . The constellation Ursa 

Minor. 

dog’s-tail grass, s. 

Bot. : Cynosurus cristatxu . [CVNOsmua.] 
dog’s- tansy, s. 

Bot. : Pottntilla anserina . 


dog’s-tongue, s. 

Bot. : Cynoglossum officinale, also called 
Hound’a-tongue. 

*' Borage, Bpi kcnnrd. dog'* tongue, our lady '» mantle, 
feverfew, anil Faith."— Charier lieu dt: Clouter and 
U earth, eh. xclv. [Davie*.) 

dog’s tooth, s. & a. 

A* As substantive : 

I. Ord. Lang. : A dog-tooth, a cauine tooth. 
[Dog-tooth.] 

IL Technically : 

1. Arch. : [Doc’a-TOOTH ornament.] 

2. Masonry : A aharp steel punch uacd by 
marble-workers. 

E. As adj. : (See the compounds). 

dog's-tooth ornament, a. 

Arch. : A species of ornament or moulding 
commouly used in First Pointed or Early 



English work. Hr. Wigley assigns its origin 
to the Holy Land. Its use in Western archi- 
tecture correspouds with the period of the 
first crusades. 

dog’s-tooth grass, «. 

Botany: 

1, Triticum caninum. 

2. Cynodon doctylon , a perennial plant, 
found on the sandy shores of Cornwall, 
Dorset, and Devon. It flowers in July and 
August. The flowering branches are about 
aix inches high, each bearing four or five 
linear spikes. The root is creeping and 
rough ; the glumes smooth ; leaves tapering, 
hairy, with long, smooth sheaths. 

dog’s-tooth spar, dog-tooth spar, s. 

Min. : The scalenohedral form of calc-spar, 
so called from the form of the crystals, which 
remotely resemble the teeth of a dog. 

dog’s-tooth violet, s. 

Bot. : A bulbous plant, Erythronium dens 
canis, a native of the southern parts of 
Europe. It is cultivated as a garden plant 
in Britain. It bears a single large, lily-like, 
purple flower. The leaves, two in number, 
are smooth, and spotted with purple. 

dog, v.t. [Dog, s.] 

1. To follow or hunt after insidiously, like 
a dog ; to track the footsteps or movements of. 

“I have dogged him like his murderer."— Shakesp : 
Twelfth flight, iiL 2. 

2. To follow or attend closely. 

“ 1 fear the dread events that deg them both." 

Mdton : Cornu*. 405. 

* 3. To furnish with dogs. 

“ lustead of manning, they dogged their capitoL”— 
Fuller: Worthies; Somerset, iL 276. [Davie*.) 

* 4. To bind, fasten, or tie together. 

“P4 for liij 11 - of leads to dog the stones together of 
ye eteple wyndowe. - — Record* Of St Michael*. Buhop 
Stortford, 1591 ied. 1882), p. 65. 

* dog'-al, a. [Low Lat. dogalis , for ducalis , 
from dux (genit. ducis ) = a leader, a ruler.] 
Pertaining or relating to a Doge (q.v.). 

do-ga'-na, 5. [ItaL] A custom-house. 
[Douane.] 

dog-ate, s. [Eng. dog(e); -ate.] The position, 
office, or rank of a doge. 

dog'-bane, deg’s -bane, s. [Eng. dog, and 
bane „ from its being considered poisonous to 
dogs.] 

1. Singular : 

(1) (Of both forms): The genus Apocynum 
(q.v.). 


(2) (Of the form dogsbane) : Aconitum Cy. 
noctonum, a ranuneulaceous plant. 

2. PI. (Dogbanes) : The name given by Lind- 
ley to the order Apocynaceu* (q.v.), 

dog' -bee, s. [Eng. dog, and bee.] 

1. A fly troublesome to doga. 

2. A male bee. 

dog’-helt, S, [Eng. dog, and belt ] 

Coalmining : A term applied to a belt ol 
strong, broad leather, worn round the waist, 
to which a chain is attached for the purpose 
of drawing tlm dans or sledges in the lower 
workings. The chain passes between the leg* 
of the men. 

dog-berry (1), s. [Eug. dog, and berry.] 

Bota ny : 

1. Cornus sanguinea, “because the berries 
are not fit to be eaten, or to be giveu to ft 
dog." ( Park ; Britten <£ Holland.) 

2. Viburnum opulus. 

3. Arctostaphylos uva-ursi. 

4. The fruit of Rosa canina . (Britten d 
Holland.) 

dogberry tree, «. 

Bot. : The Dogwood (q.v,), 

Dog -ber-ry (2), s. [For derivation see def.] 
An ignorant, conceited, but good-natured con- 
atable in Shakespeare's Much Ado about 
Nothing, whose great ambition consisted in 
wishing to be “writ down an asa" (iv. 2). 
From Dogberry's propensity to meddle, the 
name ia often given to officious jolicetnen ; 
whilst his igu* -ranee and conceit have caused 
it to be apj died to incapable and overbearing 
magistrates. 

dog^beap, a. [Eng. dog, and cheap. Ac- 
cording to Prof. Skeat, <iog represents Sw. 
dial, dog = very.] Extremely cheap, dirt- 
cheap. 

" Good store of harlot*. Bay you, and dogcheap # 
Dry den: Span uh Friar, L L 

* dog'-draw, * dogge-drawe, s. fEug. 

dog . and draw.] 

Old Law: A term in old forest law (see 
example.) 

** D ggc-draw la, where any man hath rtriken or 
wounded a wild beast. By shootmg at him either * ith 
Crosse how or lou£ bowe, and is fouud with a hound or 
other dogge drawing after turn, to recover the same : 
this the old forrestem do call dogge-drawe.'' — Man- 
wood : Treutue of the Lawe* of the For eat (1598). 

doge, s. [Ital. doge, dogio = a captain, a doge, 
a provincial form of duce, dvea; Lat. ducem, 
accus. of dux = a general ; duco — to lead.] 
The chief magistrate of the republics of Venice 
and Genoa. The first doge of Venice waa 
Anafesto Paululio, elected G97 ; the last Luigi 
Hanin, in 1797. The first doge of Genoa was 
Simone Boccanegra, in 1339. 

" The long file 

Of her dead doges are declined to dost." 

Byron: Ciild e Harold, iv. 16. 

dog -eared, a. [Eng. dog, and eared.] A term 
applied to a book of which the corners of 
the leaves are turned down by careless hand- 
ling ; dog's-eared. 

" He might be considered as unusually lucky if he 
had ten or twelve dogeared volumes on his shelves." 
— Macaulay : lii*U Eng., cb. iii. 

do ge-ate, s. [Dogate.] 

do ge-less, a. [Eng. doge, and kss.] Without 
or deprived of a doge or governor. 

“ Mighty shadows, who^e dim forms despond 
Above tbe dogeleu city's vanished sway." 

Byron : ChUde Bar old, iv. 4. 

dog-fish, s. [Eng. dog , and jts/i.] 

Ichthyology : 

1. (Sin#.) ; The name given to any species of 

the genus Scyllium, the type of 'the family 
Scylliidse. Dogfish are like small shaiks, but 
have the anal fin nearer the head than the 
second dorsal one. They are, moreover, 

oviparous. The flesh, though coarse, is some- 
times eateo, aud the eggs are said to be 
appreciated. The livers yield oil. The 
Picked Dogfish (Acanthias vulgaris) is caught 
in large numbers. The egg casea ara 

curious bodies, like purses, barrows, orcradlea, 
rectangular in form, and furnished at each 
angle with long filamentous processes. They 
are popularly known as Mermaids' purses, Sea 
purses. &c. 

2. (Pi): The name given to the family 
Scylliidje (q.v.). 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, eamel, h£r, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p$t* 
or, wore, WQlf; work, who, eon ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ae, ce = o. ey = a, qu = kw. 
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<Sog' fish er, s. [Eng. dog, aod/sherj The 
banie as Dogfish (q.vj. 

" The dogfiiher Is good against the falling sickness/ 
— Walton. 

dog'-fly, s. [Eng. dog , and fly.} 

1. Literally : 

Entom. : A species of fly infesting woods 
and bushes. It is extremely voracious, and its 
bite is very sharp and especially troublesome 
to dogs. 

* 2. Fig . : An epithet of contempt or scorn. 

■‘Thou dogfly, what's the cause 
Thou makest gods flght thus ? " 

Cha//man : Homer's tliad. 


A. Trans. : To repeat frequently and in poor 
language. 

“Were I disposed to doggrel It ."—Gentleman In- 
structed, p. AS. (Davies) 

B. Intrans. : To write doggerel rhymes ; to 
doggerelize. (C. llmde.) 

v dog'-ger-el ist, 8 . [Eng. doggerel; -wf.] 
A writer of tloggerel versea ; a mean, wretched 
poet. 

"The greatest modem do, ogerelist was John Wulcot, 
hotter known as Peter Puiclar."— H'. T. Chambers, 

* dog'-ger-el ize, * dog'-grel-Ize, v.i. 
[Eng. doggerel ; -ize. ] To write doggerel poetry. 


dogged, jm. par. [Doo, r.] 

dog'gcd, * dog-et, • dog-gid, * dog-gy d, 
* dog-gyde, a. [Eng. dog ; - ed .] 

I. Lit. : Like or resembling a dog. 

“ Dog g yd. Caninusf— Prompt. Parv. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Sullen, aour, morose, ill-humoured, 
gloomy. 

“ He was a consistent, dogged, and rancorous party 
ttan.'’ — Macaulay : Hist. Pag ch. IL 

2. Obstinate, sullenly persistent. 

“You nre so dogged now. you think no man’s mis- 
tress handsome but your own ."—Dryden : Marriagc- 
d-la-mode, ii. 1. 

dog-ged-ly, *dog-gct-Iy, adv. [Eng. 
dogged , a. ; -ly.] 

1. In a sullen, sour, morose, or ill-humoured 
manner ; gloomily, sullenly. 

“To abuse me aud use me as doggedly as before."— 
State Trials: Murderers of Sir T. Overbury (1015). 

2. Obstinately, with sullen persistence. 

“ A man may always wTite well, when he will set 
himself doggedly to it."— Boswell: Johnson. 

dog'-ged-ness, s. [Eng. dogged , a. ; -Tiess.] 

1. The quality of being dogged ; sourneas, 
moroseness, ill-humour, gloominess. 

“ Your doggedness and niggard be fluug from ye.’ 
Beaum. & Fltt. : Spanish Curate, iv. ?. 

2. Obstinacy, sullen persistency. 

dog'-ger (1), s. [Dut. dogger-boot — a fishing- 
boat : dogger = a cod, and boot — a boat.] 

Naut. : A two- masted fishing- vessel with 
bluff bows, used on the Dogger Bank, an ex- 
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tensive shoal in the centre of the North Sea. 
It is about eighty tons burden, aud has a well 
in the middle to bring fish alive to shore. 

* dogger-fish, 8. Fish brought in ships. 
{Wharton.) 

log'-ger (2). dog-gar, s. [Etym. unknown.] 
A kind of coarse ironstone mixed with silica 
aud alum, found iu mines with alum -rock. 

“ The most uncommon variety of tin in Incumbent 
on a coarse ironstone, or do ggar. —Urt: Hist. Bather, 
glen — p. 253. 

dog -ger-el, 4 dog-er-el, doggrel, a. & 

s. [Etym. unknown.] 

A As adj . ; An epithet originally applied 
to verses of a loose, irregular measure, such 
as those in Hudibras ; now applied generally 
to loose, mean verses, destitute alike of mean- 
ing and rhythm ; mean, worthless. 

“It was turned into doggrel rhymes."— Macaulay ; 
Bat. Eng., ch. xviii 

B. As subst. : Verses written without regard 
to regularity in rhythm or rhyme ; mean, 
worthless, wretched poetry. 

*■ His doggerel is consequently not without historical 
valua"— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch xii. 

* dtfg -ger-el, 'dog-grel, v.t. & t. [Doo- 

QEKEL, S.) 


* dog'-ger-el Iz er, * dog -grel-Iz-cr, s 

[Eng. doggerelize) ; -cr.J One who writes 
doggerel poetry. 

“ Then follows something which will divert you, 
concerning some true doggrelizers."— Southey : Letters, 
iv. 259. 


dog'-ger -lone, s. [Etym. doubtful.] Wreck 
or ruin : as, He's aw gane to doggcrlone. 
(Scotch.) 

dog ger man, s. [Eng. dogger (I), s., and 
man.} A sailor employed on board a dogger. 

dog^ ger y, t. [Eng. dog; -ery : as, quackery 
from quack.] 

1 . A low drinking place or other questionable 
reBort. (V. S. Slang.) 

2. Quackery, humbug, deceit, charlatanry. 

3. Anythiug mean, low or doggiah. 

“Doggeries never so diplomaed, h< puffed, gasllghted, 

continue doggeries."— Carlyle. 

* dog'- get, s. [Docket.] 

dogg'-mg, pr. par., a., & 8. [Doa, v .] 

A. & B, As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of following closely, 
or tracking the footsteps or movements of 
another. 

dog -gish, a. [Eng. dog; -fsfc.] 

f 1. Lit. : Pertaining to a dog. 

“Nor did you kill that you might eat. 

And ease a doggish pain.” 

Cowper ; On a Spaniel called Beau. 

*2. Fig. : Churlish, snappish, morose, sour, 
ill-humoured, 

“So doggish aud currish one to another."— Foze : 
Martyrs, p. 17. 

* dcig'-gish-ly, adv. [Eng. doggish ; -ly.] In 
a doggish, churlish, aour, or morose manner. 

* dog'-glsh-ness, s. [Eng. doggish; -ness.] 
Tlie quality of being doggish ; churlishness, 
moroseness. 


dog'-grel, a. <$r s. [Doggerel.] 

* dog'-gy, *dog-gye, a. [Eng. dog; - y .] 
Like dogs; currish. 

" Pack hence, doggyt rakhela." 

H any hurst : Virgil ; ^Eneld i. 145. 

*dog heart- ed, a. [Eng. dog, and hearted.} 
Cruel, unfeeling, pitiless, malicious. 

“ Gave her dear rights 
To his dog-hearted daughters.” 

Shakesp. : Lear, iv. &. 

d.dg'-hole, s. [Eng. dog, and hole.} 

1. Lit. & Min. : A small proving-hole or air- 
way, usually less than five feet high. 

* 2. Fig. : A mean, vile hole, fit only for a 
dog to live in. 

“ France is a dog-hole, and it uo more merits 
Tlie tread of a man a foot.” 

^ Shakesp. : Alts Well, il. S. 

dog' house, s. [Eng. dog, and house.] A dog- 
kennel. 

* dogh -ter, s. [Daughter.] 


* dog ion, s. [Dudgeon.] 

*• Hardly taking any thiug in dogion, except they be 
greatly mooved. with disgrace especially/ — Optic k 
Olasse gf Humors (1639). 


dog'-ken nel, s. [Eng. dog, and kennel.} A 
little house or hut for dogs. 

“ I »m desired to recommend a dogkennel to any 
that shall waut a pack."— Tatler. 


dog -louse, s. [Eng. do< 7 , and lowe.] 

Entom.: Hcemotopinnspilifervs,a. parasitical 
insect that harbours on dogs. It is of an 
ashy-grey colour. 


* dog'-ly, a. [Eng. dog; -ly.] Like a dog; 
having the nature or manners of a dog ; 
churlish. 

" Dyogenes, otberwyse called dogly, because he had 
some condyeyous of a d«ggr."—Lord /livers : Dictes. 


dog -ma (pi. * dog -ma ta, dog'-ma$) «. 

[Gr. = that which appears good or right to 
one, from (dokto) to aeeui, perf. pass. 

&t&oyy.at ( dedogmai ).] 

I. Ord. Lung. : An established principle, 
maxim,. tenet, or doctrine, put forward to 1* 
received oil the authority of tlie propo under, 
as opposed to oue deduced from experience or 
demonstration. 

“Th e dogmata and tenet* of the Sadduceea"— Bp 
Bull : Works, scr. 2. r 

II. Religion : 

1. A doctrine of religion stated iu a formsl 01 
acientilic manner. 

2. The corpus of Roman dogmatic theo- 
logy ; chiefly used in seminaries, in such ex- 
pressions as : Dr. B. is our Professor ol 
dogma ; 1 have just finished my dogma. 

U For the difference between dogma aud 
doctrine , aee Doctrine. 

dog mat -ic, * dog mat -ick, a. & s. [Lat. 

dogniaticus , from Gr. £oy/u.arocos (dogmatikos), 
from boyfxa (dogma) = an opinion, principle ; 
Fr. dogmatique.] 

A, As adjective : 

I, Lit. : Pertaining to a dogma or forma* 
doctrine. 

“Points ol dogmatic theology." --Macaulay : Hist 
Eng., ch. xi, 

IL Figuratively : 

1. Of persons: Asserting or disposed to 
assert principles in an authoritative, arrogant, 
or overbearing manner ; magisterial, positive, 
obtrusive. 

“ He was a dogmatick and hearty theist."— Cud- 
worth : ha ell. System, p. AM. 

2. Of things : 

(1) Asserted iu a positive, authoritative, or 
magisterial manner. 

(2) Characterized by dogmatism; magiste- 
rial, arrogant, positive. 

“He expresses himself In the most dogmatic way." 
— Warburton : Divine Legation, Lk iii., sen a 

* B. As substantive: 

I. Ord. Lang. : A dogmatic, magisterial, or 
positive person. 

“The fault lietli altogether 111 the dogmatics, that Is 
to say, those that are imperfectly learned, and with 
paasiou press to have their opinioua pass everywhere for 
truth, without any evident demonstration.^ —Hobbes : 
Hainan A'ature, cn. xiii. 

II. Technically : 

1. Singular: 

(1) Ecclcs. Hist : One belonging to one 

of the three orders of theologians before the 
Reformation. These orders were thus classed : 

1. The Dogmatics, so called because they based 
their systems or dogmas on the authority of 
Scripture, and the judgment of the Fathers. 

2. The Mystics, who, in disparagement of 
■Scripture, framed their opinions according to 
the dictates of spiritual intuition. 3. The 
{Scholastics, who paid an almost sacied defer- 
ence to the Aristotelian philosophy. 

(2) Old Med. : One of a sect of physicians 
founded by Hippocrates, who based their 
rules of practice on general principles or con- 
clusions deduced from theoretical influences. 
They were opposed to the Empirics aud 
Methodists (q.v.). 

“Galen meutiona in his time hut three sects of 
physicians. Empiricks. Methodists, and Dogmaticks. “ 
— Hakewill ; On Providence, p. 24-L 

2. (PI.): Doctrinal theology ; that science 
which deals with the definition and statement 
of Christian doctrines. 

dog-mat' -I-cal, a. [Eug. dogmatic; -al .] The 
same ae Dogmatic (q. v.). 

dog-m&t'-i-cal-ly, adv. [Eng. dogmatical; 
-ly.] In a dogmatical, magisterial, positive, 
or dictatorial manner. 

“ 1 mean not ... to assert anything dogmatically, 
hut ouly to propose in order to farther examination. 4 
—Sharp: Works, vol. ii., On a Doubting Conscience. 

* dog-mat -i-cal-ness, s. [Eug. dogmatical ; 
-fU'ss.] The quality of being dogmatical or 
dictatorial ; positiveness. 

“ In this were to be considered the natures of seep, 
ticism, dogmaticalnest, enthusiasm, superstition, fie.* 
— Hurd : Life of Warburton. 

dog mat -ics, s. [Dogmatic, B. H. 2.] 

dog'-ma-tlsm, s. [Gr. ioy^ar- (dogmat-X 
stem ol Soypa (dogma), Eng. suff. -ism.] The 
quality of being dogmatic ; dogmaticalness, 
arrogance, or positiveness in assertion. 

" A freedom emisily offensive to his dogmatism U 
a theologian, and to hia pride as a king ." — Bobertton 
Hist, of Scotland, ii. 177. 


boil, b 6$; p6ut, cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = t 

-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -s^on = shun ; -tion, -sion = zhun. -tions, -sious, -cions = shus. -bio, -die, Ac. = be I, del. 
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dogmatist—doiter 


fll&g ma tlst, s. [Gr. ^oyparttrrpq (dogma- 
ttstes). from 66-yp.a (dogma) ; Fr. dogmatist*.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A dogmatic or positive 
assertor; an arrogant advancer of principles. 

M A dogmatist hi religion la not a great way off from 
a bigot, ami la hi high danger of growing up to las a 
bloody persecutor."— Il'u/bi Improvement of the Mind. 

* 2. OH Med. : The some as Dogmatic 13. 11., 
1(2) (q.v.). 

doft ma tize, v. i. <U t. [Gr. &oyp.a.ri£to (dog- 
matize)'.] 

A. Intrans.: To make dogmatic or posi- 
tive assertions ; to assert nr lay dowji princi- 
ples dogmatically or positively. 

“lie had the confidence to dogmatize on the same 
tublect*."— 1 Valpole : Anecdote* of Painting, vot. il.. 
ch. ill. 

* B. Trans. : To assert or lay down as a 
dogma. 

“They would not endure persona that would dog 
mntize anything which might Intrench upon their 
reputation or their interest.'— Jer. Taylor : Liberty of 
t'rophesylng. 

dog'-rna-tiz €I\ s. [Eng. dogmatize); er.) 
One who dogmatizes ; a dogmatic assertor, or 
advancer of principles ; a dogmatist. 

“Then la my censor the guilty jierson. the very dog- 
matizer."— Hammond : ll'orto, vol. II., pt. lv., p. 139. 

dog ma tiz mg, pr. par., & s. [Dogma- 
tize.] 

A, v B. .4s pr. )>ar. <C* particip. adj. : (.See 
the verb). 

C. subst . : The act of asserting or ad- 
vancing principles dogmatically ; dogmatism. 
"We shall . . . vnplume dogmatizing,”— Qlanvill: 
Seeptiz Sclent iflea, ch. ii. 

* dog'-ma tor y, a. [Gr. A6ypn.r (dogmat), 
stem of &6yp.a (i/o< 7 mu), and Eng. adj. suff. -ory. j 
Dogmatic. 

dog rd§e, s . [Eng. doyand rose (q.v.).] 
Botany: 

1. Rosa eanirux, a common British plant in 
hedges and thickets. It ia also called the 



DOG- ROSE. 


Wild Brier. The fruit ia known as the hep or 
hip. 

" Of the rough or hairy excrescence, those on the 
°L ^rrose, are a good instance."— Derham : 
Physico- Theology. 

2. The flower of 1. 

Thar. : The ripe fruit of Rosa canina is used 
to prepare Confection or Conserve of hips 
( Confectio rosre canino'), which ia used in the 
preparation of certain kinds of pills. 

• dor Ship, s. [A word formed on the ana- 
logy of lordship , Hdyship, &c.) The indivi- 
duality or character of a dog. 

d<$g'-8kin, s. & a. [Eng. dog and sfcin.J 

A. As subst. : The skin of a dog tanned and 
used for gloves. 

B. .4s adj. : Made of the tanned skin of a 
dog. 

*’ Three pair of oiled dogskin gloves .“—Tatter. No. 


d6g Btonc^, s. pi. [Eng. dog and stones .) 

Bot. : A popular name for Orcftts mascula. 
(Britten £ Holland.) 


dftg'- tooth, s. <fc a. [Eng. dog and tooth.) 
A 4s substantii'C : 


Anat. : One of the teeth in the human jaw 
placed hetween the inciaors and grinders. 
They are aharp-pointed, and somewhat re- 
semble the teeth of a dog. They are alao 
called Canines or Canine teeth (q.v.). 


"The best instrument* fordlvidlng of herbs are 
•isor. teeth : for dividing of flesh. sli*rp-poiu ted ord. 
teeth. —Arbulhnot : On Aliments. 


H. As atljective : 

Arch. : The same as Dog’s-tooth, a. (q.v.) 

* dog trick, i. [Eng. dog and trick.) 

I. An ill-turn, an Ill-natured practical joke. 
” Learn Utter manners, or I shall serve you a dog. 

trick." — Dryilen : Hon Sebrutia n, t 2. 

2. A foolish, silly action ; silliness. 

” Puling sonnets, whining elegies, the dog trick** of 
love."— Taylor : Works (163;). 

dog-trot, s. (Eng. dog and trot.) A gentle, 
easy trot, like that of a dog ; a jog-trot. 

” This said, they both advanced, and rode 
A dogtrot through the bawling crowd." 

Butler: Hudibras. 

dog'-vane, s. [Eng. dog and vnne.) 

Naut . : A small vane, made of cork and 
feathers, placed on the weather-rail as a guide 
to the man at the wheel when the ship is sail- 
ing on a wind. 

dog wat5h, s. [Eng. dog and w«fcft.] 

Naut. : A name given to each of two watchea 
of two houra each instead of four, adopted for 
the purpose of varying the hours of watches 
kept by each part of the crew during the 
twenty-four hours, otherwise the same watch 
would invariably fall to the same men. In 
order to obviate this the watches arc arranged 
thus 8 to 12 p.m. (a), 12 to 4 a m. (?/), 4 to 8 
a.m. (n), 8 to 12 a m. (b), 12 to 4 ji.ni. («), 4 to 
6 p.m. (b), ring-watch, 6 to 8 p.m. (a), dog- 
watch, 8 to 12 p.m. (&). and so on. 

dog' wood, s. [Eng. dog and wood.] 

Botany : 

1 A common name for plants of the genus 

Corans, but more especially applied to Corntts 
sanguinea. [Cornus.] I)r. Prior says that it 
ia “not so named from the animal, but from 
skewers being made of it,” while Loudon 
thinks the name alludes to the employment of 
a wash, prepared from the leaves and branches, 
for dogs afflic ted with mange. ( Britten £ 

Holland.) The wood is hard, aod is sometimes 
used for butchers’ skewers, toothpicks, &c. 
The fruit is black, about the size of a currant, 
very bitter, and yields an oil used in France 
for burning in lamps and for aoapmaking. 

2 Euonymns europmts: By analogy with 
ita other names, such as Bkewer-wood, the 
meaning here seems the aaine as in 1. But 
Loudon says, 11 It is called dogwood because 
a decoction of its leaves was used to wash 
doga to free them from vermin ; ” and this 
derivation receives some support from another 
of its synonyms, Louse-berry Tree. (Britten £ 
Holland.) 

3. Rhamnus fravgula : The dogwood used 
in the manufacture of gunpowder is produced 
hy tliis shrub. (Britten. £ Holland.) 

4. Prunns pathts. (Britten £ Holland.) 

5. Viburnum opulus. 

6 Solatium dulcamaro . ( Britten £ Holland.) 
H (I) Black Dogwood: 

Bot.: Prunus pad us. 

(2) While Dogwood ; 

Bot . : Viburnum opulus. (Britten £ Holland.) 

dogwood tree, s. 

Botany : 

1. The same as Dogwood 1. 

2. Piset'dia erythrina, a papilionaceous tree, 
a native of the West lodies. 

11 Tasmanian Dogwood : 

Bot. : Bedford ia salicina, a amall tree of the 
Composite family, seldom exceeding 15 feet in 
height. Its wood is hard, of a beautiful grain, 
and used for cabinet work. (Smith.) 

dohl, s. [Etym. unknown.] 

Comm. : A kind of pulse resembling dried 
peaae. 

dolled, a. [Prob. connected with A.S. dol — 
stupid.] [Dull.] 

1. Dazed, stupid, doting. (Scotch.) 

"'And you, ye doil’d dotard,’ replied hi* gentle 
helpmate." — , Scott : Warerley, ch. XXX 

2. Crazed, mail. 

doi’-ljf, * doi‘ ley, s. & o. [Dut. du’oal = a 
towel (q.v.). (Skeat.) From the name of the 
first maker, a Mr. Doyley, “a very respectable 
warehouseman whose family had resided in 
the great old house next to llodsoll’s, the 
banker, from the time of Queen Anne.” 
(Notes £ Queries.)] 


A- As substantive : 

1. A species of woollen stufT. 

2. A small napkin used at dessert to place 
glasses, &e. , on. 

* B. As adj. : Made of the woollen stuff so 
called. 

“Some tlMley petticoat* and uuuiteaua we have *— 
Dryden: Kind keeper, iv. 1. 

do Ihg, * do ynge, pr. par., a., & g. [Do, t .J 
A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj . ; (fee* 
the verb). 

C. -4s substantive : 

L Singular : 

1. The executing or performing of any action, 
deed, or duty. 

“ An ahlUty of doing all stub thing*, the doing of 
which may argue perfection limiiit: Hat. Religion, 
tak. I., ch. xL 

2. Conduct, behaviour, actions. 

“Thou Ukest wltuease of God that He approve tbt 
doynge."— Wj/cliffe : Select Work*. ilL 174. 

II. Plural. 

1. Tilings done, performed, or carried out; 
transactions, events. 

2. Behaviour, actions, conduet. 

“Because of the wickedncs* of tby doing n, whereby 
thou hast ion aken rue."— Deal, xxvili. 20. 

3. Dispensation, providence. 

“ I>iui?erotui It were for the feeble brain* of mau to 
wade far into the doingi of the Mont High."— Hooker 

4. Stir, bustle, fuss. 

“Shall there be then, hi the mean while, no doing* f m 
— Hooker. 

5. Festivity, merriment. 

* do mg less, a. [Eng. doing ; dess.) With- 
out action ; destitute of exertion ; powerless, 
inactive. 


doit (1), 8. [Dut. dult, the origin of which is 
unknown. Wedgwood would derive it from 
Venetian daoto = (a piece) of eight (soldi) ; 
Malm from Fr. d'huit = of eight.) 

L Literally: 

1. A amall Dutch coin, of the value of the 
eighth part of a stiver, or the ltjOth part of a 
guilder, equal to about half a farthing English 
money. 

2. A small copper coin, formerly current in 
Scotland ; said to have been equal to one 
penny Scots, or half a bodle. 

11 The famous Hector did n* care 
A doit for a* your dird." 

Poring in the Buchan Dialect, p. 19. 

3. A Ilindostan copper coin, value 120th 
part of a rupee, or about the sixth part of a 
penny English. 

* IL Figuratively : 

1. Any small piece of money. 

“A single doit would overpay 
The expenditure of every day.” 

Cotpper : Sp<i rrovt Self- Domett icated. fTraru. > 

2- The least trifle. 


” Friends now fast sworn 
Unseparable, shall within this hour. 

On a dissention of a doit , break out 
To bitterest enmity." 

_ r _ Shake* p. : Coriolanut. lv. 4. 

doit (2), s. (Doit, v.) 

1. A stupid creature, a fool, a blockhead. 

2. A name sometimes given to a kind of 
rye-grass. 


"Beside* the common, there are two other species 
of rye grass — viz., Lolium temulentum, which nas a 
beard, and Lolium arvente, which has no beard ; aoma- 
Umes called darnel or doit,"— Ayr. Sura. Ayrt., p. 287 

3. A disease ; most probably stupor. 

** They bad that Baich raid not he but 
The Doit, and the Dismal, indifferently delL* 

Walton . Collection of Poem*, iii. 14. 


doit, * doyt, * doytt, v.i. [Dote.] 
1. To dote. 


" Quhair bes thow bene, fala iadroune lown t 
Doyttand, and drunk and in the town?" 

Lyndetay: Pinkerton t S. P. R., Ji. 8. 

2. To move in a stupid or tottering manner* 

" Hugboe he cam doytin hy." 

Burnt: Poor Mailie. 

doit -ed, * doit-it, doyt-it, a. [Eng. dot(e); 
Scotch doit, v.; -erf.] Turned to dotage; 
stupid, confused. (.^cofcA.) 

"Old doited hag, she’s as deaf aa a poet " — Scott : 
Antiquary, ch. t. 

U To fall doited : To hecome stupid or be 
infatuated. 

**Even the godly folk may fall doited In a day 
when the vengeance of God is ready to plnck up » 
whole land "-M. Bruce : Lectures, p. IL 


doit'-er, v.i. [A freq. from doit, v. (q.v.).] 

1. To move with an appearance of atupor 
and indolence. 


fate, f&,t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, s 
or. wore, w^lf; work, whd, eon; mute, cub, cure, unite, our, rule, full ; try, Syrian, so, ce = e 


sir, marine; go, p5t, 
e. ey = a. qu = kw. 


doitert— doless 
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2. To walk in a tottering way, as one does 
under the in Anilities of age. 

•'Though I had got a fell crunt ahint the haffit, 1 
wau up wl' a warsie, on' fan* I could doifer o'er the 
a ten ne re ne'eT bethel cm." — St. Patrick, 1. 166. 

doit-ert, a. [Scotch doiter ; -t = ed.) In a 
state of dotage or stupor. (Scotch.) 

doit'-kin, s. [Eng. doit, and di min. auff. -fcta.J 
A very small or insignificant coin. 

doit-rie, doit-trie, s. [[Seotch doit; - rie 
= ry .] Stupidity, dotage. 

•' la It not (Ldttrie hes you drevin 
Uaiknayis to seik for haist to heaven?" 

Philot: Pinkerton's 8. P. fi., Ui. 39. 

doit'-ri-fied, a. [As if from a verb doitrify, 
from doiter , with suff. -fg — Lat. /ado (pass. 
fio) = to make.] Stupefied. (Used to denote 
the effects of sleep, intoxieating liquor, or any- 
thing else that causes stupefactiou.) 

“ Ben [being! doitrifyed with thilke drinke I tint 
ilka spunk of ettlyng quiiair the dog lay."— Hogg: 
Winter TaUt. li. 41. 

*dok-are, s. [Mid. Eng. doke — duck ; -arc 
— er.] A dabchiek. 

M Hie mtrguluM, a dokare.”— Wright : Vol. of Vocab., 
p. 253. 

do' ko, 5. [See def ] The native name of the 
African mud folk, Protopterus armecteris . 

* dok’-i-mas tic. a. [Docimastic.] 

dol-a-bel'-la, s. [Lat. dimin. of dolabra = 
a hatchet.) 

Zool. : A genus of teetihranehiate Mollusca, 
natives of the Mediterranean and Eastern 
aeas. They are so called from the shells 
somewhat reseinhling a little hatchet. 

da la'-bra (pi. do-la'-brae), s. [Lat., from 
dolo = to hew, to hack, to cut.] 

Antiq. : An instrument used by the aneient 
Romans for cutting or digging. Examples are 
seen depicted on the Columns of Trajan and 
Antoninus at Rome. They are usually formed 
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of bronze and of flint or other hard stone. 
Some of these implements were used for 
gardening, others for erecting and destroying 
earthworks, while highly ornamented forma 
were employed by the priests for sacrificial 
purposes. 

do-la' -brate, a. [Eng., &c., dolabr(a) ; -ate.) 
The same as dolabriform. 

* do-la'-bre (bre as ber), s. [Lat. dotafcra.] 
An axe. (Cascton.) 

d<S la’-brl-form, a. [Lat. dolabra =an axe, 
a hatchet, and /oma=. form, shape.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Having the form or ap- 
pearance of a hatchet. 

2. Bat. : Applied to leaves in which there 
is a large development of cellular tissue, ao 
as to produce a aueculent leaf, which is straight 
in the front, compressed, dilated, rounded, 
and thinned at the upper end, and taper at 
the baek. 

3. Zool. : Applied to the feet of certain bi- 
valves. 

* do la -t Ion, s. [Lat. dolatum, aup. of dolo 
= to cut, to hew. 3 The act of smoothing. 
(Ash.) 

dol -ce, dol ce mcn'-te (ce as cha), adv. 

Utah) V 

.Music: With softness and sweetness; softly, 
sweetly. 

dSr ce (ce as 9ba), 5. [ltal.] 

Music: A soft-toned 8-ft organ-stop. 


s. pi [From Dolcino, their 
founder. See def.] 

Ch. Hist. : A Christian sect which arose In 
Piedmont in a. d. 1304, under the leadership of 
Dolcino, who was opposed to the Papacy, ami 
otherwise held tenets like thoae of the spiritual 
Franciscans and the Patarines of Lombardy. 
At the instance of the Inquisition troops were 
sent against them in 1307. After making a 
brave resistance and suffering heavy loss, 
Dolcino and a number of his followers were 
captured. Their treatment was disgracefully 
cruel : they were first tortured and then burnt 
alive. (A lilman.) 

dolds'-sim-d (els as chis), adv. [ltal.] 
With the utmost degree of sweetness. 

dol drumijt, s. pi. [Et.ym. doubtful.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Low spirits ; the dumps. 

2. .Spec. Naut. : A name given to that part 
of the ocean near the equator where calms, 
squalls, and light, fickle, baffling winds 
abound ; belts where vessels are often detained 
for weeks by baffling calms, storms, and rains ; 
the llorse-latitudes. 

dole (1), dale, dael, dal, s. [A S. ddl. 
grdal, a variant of dccl. Thus dole is a doublet 
of den l (q.v.). (Skett t . )] 

1. The act of distributing, dealing, or shar- 
ing out. 

” It was your preaurmiae. 

Tlmt in the dote of hlows your eon might drop.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry /I’., 1. L 

2. That which is distributed, dealt, or 
shared out ; a share, a portion. 

** He all In all, and all In every part. 

Doth share to each his due, and equal dole Impart.” 
Fletcher ; Purple island, vu 82. 

3. An appointed or appropriate portion. 

" Do they themselves, who undertake lor hire 
The teacher’s office, and dispense at large 
Their weekly dole of edifying strains. 

Attend to their own music?" 

Cowper: Task. ▼. «4«. 

4. Spec. : Alms ; provisions or money dis- 
tributed in eharity. 

M Now a poor 

Divided dole is dealt at the outward door.” 

Dry den : Juvenal, sat. L 

* 5. The fortune or lot assigned to each. [^[] 

* 6. That which serves to mark out or 
divide ; a boundary, a landmark. 

” Accursed be he . . . who removeth his neighbour's 
doles or niarkea."— Homilies : Exhortation for Rogation 
Week. 

* 7. A void or un ploughed space left iu 
tilling ; a balk. 

* 8. A part of a field in which several persona 
have a share. 

Happy man be his dole: May his share or 
lot be that of a happy or fortunate man. 

" Wherein, happy man be hi* dole, I trust that I 
Shall not Bpeede worst, and that very quickly." 

Damon * Pithias (Dodsley, i. 177). 

* dole -beer, ' dole - beere, s. Beer 
given in eharity. 

*• Sell the dole-beere to aqua vitce men." 

lien Jonson : Alchemist, i. L 

* dole bread, s. Bread distributed in alms. 

*' Pain d'aumosne. Dole-bread.”— Nomenclatar. 

dole-fish, s. That share or portion of 
the fish caught which falls to the lot of each 
fisherman engaged. 

dole- meadow, s. A meadow or field in 
which several persons have a share. 

dole moor, s. A large unenclosed 
common. (Provincial.) 

dola Stone, s. A landmark. 

* dole ( 2 ). * del, * deol, diole, * doel, 
* dool, * doole, * duel, * dule, s. [O. Fr. 

doel, duel , deol, dol dul ; Fr. deuil = grief, 
douloir = to grieve ; Lat. doleo; Sp. duelo ; 
ltal. duola.) 

1. Grief, sorrow. 

**Swiche drede and dol drough to his bert." 

JFi'Miam of Palerne. 7*1. 

2. That which causes grief or sorrow, 

“ Grete dole it is to Bene," 

Chaucer : Court of Love, 1,098. 

3. Lamentation, mourning. 

” The poor old man, their lather, making such piti- 
ful dole over them, thatall the beholders take hi* part 
with weeping. *— Shakesp . ; As Tou Like It, i. 2. 

•dole (3), 5. [Fr. dol; Lat. dol us = deceit, 
fraud. ] 

Scots Law : 

]. Fraud ; a design to circumvent. 


"AH bargain* which discover an Intention in any 
of the contractors to catch some undue advantage 
from his neighbour's necwutitle*. lie opeu to reduction 
on the head of dole or extortion, without the necessity 
of proving any Hj>cclnl circumstance of fraud or cir- 
cumvention ou the part of the contractor.”— Ers kine : 
Inst., bk. Iv , vol. L. } 27. 

2. Criminal intention ; spec, malice. (Also 
used in this sense in courts of law.) 

M There call l*e no proper crime without the Ingre- 
dient of dole—i.e., without a wilful hitcutiou lu the 
actor."— Er skint: Inst., bk. Iv.,voL lv., 55 . 

% Dole of faces ; A grimace. (See example 
under Drug-lecture.) 

dole, v.t. [Dole, s. Originally, to deal and 
to dole were but two different ways of spelling 
the same word. (Trench: English Past and 
Present . )] [Deal, v.] 

1. Orig. : To distribute, without its being 
implied that there is any scantiness of supply. 

2. Now : To distribute or deal out alowly 
and carefully. 

”Thi* sum ... he was Instructed to dole out 
cautiously .”— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 

* dol e an9e,s. [O. Fr.] A grievance, a com- 
plaint. * 

•' In any other articles couteignlnge . . . doleanc ♦ 
against the said Laced aiuoni an t.'' — Sicolls: Thury- 
didts, lol 133. 

doled, pa. par. or a. [Dole, v ] 

dol e ful, * del-ful, * del vol, # deol ful, 
*dool fulle, ’dole fulle, * dol full, 

# dul ful, * dul full, a. [Eng. dole (2), s ; 

/«'(*>.] 

]. Expressive of grief or sorrow ; sorrowful, 
sad. 

“The north wind sings a doleful song.” 

Wordsworth . Cottager to her Infant. 

2. Full of sorrow or grief ; grieving, lament- 
ing, sorrowing, afilieted. 

*' How oft my doleful eire cry'd to me, Tarry, sou. 
When first he spy'd my love I " Sidney. 

3. Causing grief or sorrow ; sad, lamentable, 
pitiable. 

" Hit was a deolful thing." Layamon. i, 294. 

4. Dispiriting, dismal, gloomy. 

" When griping grief the heart doth wound. 

And doleful dumps the mind oppress." 

Shakesp . ; Romeo & Juliet, Iv. 6. 

dol e-ful-ly. * del ful-liche, * deol ful- 
liche, * deole-ful ly, * dol -ful -11, 

* dul ful-li, * dul-ful liche, * duel- 
ful-li, adv. [Eng. doleful, &c. ; -ly.) In a 
doleful, aad, or dismal manner ; sadly, dis- 
mally, mournfully. 

“Pilatus cride so dulfnUiche .* Life of Pilate, 819. 

dol e ful ne 88, s. [Eng. doleful; -new.] The 
quality or condition of being doleful ; sorrow, 
sadness, dismal ness. 

*’ The music wrought Indeed a dcjlefulness, but It was 
a dolefulneu to be in his power."— Sidney : Arcadia , 
hk. iii. 

dol'-ent, o. [Lat. dofeas, pr. par. of doleo — to 
grieve.] Grieving, lamenting, sorrowing, sad. 

"The Lorde Ferreis and other cajiitaines muche wer* 
dolent of tins chaunce.”— Hull: Henry VIII. (an. 6). 

dol er-ite, dol-er-yte, s. [Gr. aoAepo* 
(dolcros) = deceptive, and Eng. suff. -i/e (Afrit.). 
Bo called from the difficulty of discriminating 
the compounds.] 

Geol. : A variety of trap-rock, consisting of 
labradorite and pyroxene, with generally some 
magnetite. It may be either light-coloured, 
crystalline, or granitoid, or dark-eoloured, 
compact, massive ; either porphyrite or not, 
sometimes crypto-crystalline, and also a cel- 
lular lava. It includes much of the so-called 
trap, greenstone, and amygdaloid. (Dana.) 

* dol'e-some, a. [Eng. dole, &c. (2), a., and 
suff. some (q v.).] Doleful, dismal, gloomy, 
cheerless, dispiriting. 

” The dolesome realms of darkness and of death." 

Pope : Homer's Odyssey, tL 19L 

* dol'e some 1^, udv. [Eng. dolesome ; -ly ] 
In a dolesome manner; dolefully. 

* dol’e-some-nesa, * dol e som nesse, a. 

[Eng. dolesome ; -ness.) The quality of being 
dolesome ; dolefulnesa, gloom, dismal ness, 
eheerlessness. 

“If the exceeding glory of heaven cannot counter- 
vaile the dolesomnesse of the grave.*— Bp. Hall: Medi- 
tation of Death. 

* do’ less, dow less, a. [Eng. do, v. ; 4«s.J 
Without action, destitute of exertion, power- 
less. 

"While doveless elld, inpoortith canid 
la lanely left to etan the ataire.” 

TannahiH .- Poems, p. IT 


b(fr; p6^t, J^rl; cat, 9ell, chorus, 9hln, benQh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, 09; expect, Xenophon, eapist. ph =t 
-«ian, -tlan = sham -tion, -sion = shtin; -(ion, -flon - thtiiL -tlous, rolous, -sions = sbus. -ble, -die, Ac. ^ b$l, del. 
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dolf-— dolomite 


* dolf, n. [Dowk.] Wenk, feeble, spiritless. 

* dolf ' noss, s. [Eng. dolf ; -nrss.J Want of 
spirit, pusillanimity. 

" How huge doi/neu and xchameful cow.ardtao 
lliw vmbeael your ufindia a]>uun slo wy*«.“ 

Douglas : VirgR, 8'jI, 15. 

dol-i, s. [Lat., gen. aing. of dolus = deceit, 
fraud.] (See tlie compound.) 

doll capax, phr. 

Law: Capable of criminal deceit or fraud ; 
hence, of the years of discretion ; capable uf 
distinguishing between right and wrong. 

dol -i-ehd-ge-ph&r-ie, dol i cho ko 

phal ie, a. [Ur. 6oAi^o? (dolichos) = long ; 
KeffiaAij (kephale) = the head, nnd Eng. adj. 
aufl’. -ic.] 

Ethnol. : Long- headed ; an epithet applied 
to those human skulls in which the transverse 
diameter or width from 9ide to side bears a 



dolichocephalic skull. 


less proportion to the longitudinal diameter, 
or width from front to back, than 8 to 10. 
Such are the skulls of the West African 
negroes. 

dol I cho-geph'-al i^m, dol-i-cho- 
keph'-al-igm, s. [Gr. SoXixos ( dolichos ) = 
long ; aAjj ( kephalc) = tha head, and Eng. 
sutf. -is>a.] 

Ethnol. : The quality or condition of being 
dolichocephalic. 

dol-i-ch6-geph'-a-lous, dol-i- cho- 
lteph'-a-lous, a. [Gr. ( dolichos ) = 

long ; Kei jfroArj (kephali) = the head, and Eng. 
adj. suff. -ows.] 

Ethnol. : The same as Dolichocephalic 
(q.v.). 

dol-l cha gepha-ly, dol l cko kcph - 

a-ly, s. [Gr. SoAtxos (dolichos) - long ; «e<£ oAiJ 
(kephale) — the head, and Eng. 9utf. -y.] 
Ethnol. : The same as Dolichocephalism 
(q.v.). 

dol l-eho-pod' -i-dao, s. pi. [Gr. SoA<xo« 
(dolichos) = long ; n oO? (pons), genit. tto<56« 
(podos) = a foot, and Lat. fem. pi. auff. -idev ] 
Entom. : A numerous family of small Dip- 
terous flies, belonging to the tribe Taoystoma. 
They are remarkable for the length of their 
legs and the brilliant metallic colours with 
which they are adorned. The antennae are 
abort, tliree-jointed, and prominent. The 
proboscis i9 short, thick, fleshy, nnd contains 
only one bristle. The head is of moderate 
aize, and the eye9 are usually separate. The 
abdomen in the male exhibits a marked pecu- 
liarity, its extremity being bent under and 
furnished with an extraordinary number of 
appendages. The Doliclmpodidse frequent 
trees, walls, Ac., and exhibit wonderful ac- 
tivity in the pursuit of their prey. 

l6l ioh'-o-pus, s. [Gr. <Wux<S? (dolichos) — 
long, and n-ovs (pous) =■ a foot ] 

Entom. : A genua of Dipterous insects, the 
typical one of the family Dolichopodidie. 

doT l-ehos, s. [Gr. = long.] 

Bot. : A genus of papilionaceous plants, 
tribe Phaseoleue, sub-tribe Euphaseoles. As 
founded by Linnaeus it included many species 
now transferred to other genera ; it is now 
limited to those which have a linear legume, 
with incomplete cellular dissepiments, and 
ovate 9eeds with a small oval Iiilum. Even 
when thus restricted it contains about seventy 
known species, which are from the tropics of 
both hemispheres. The lpgtimes of Dolichos 
scsquipedalis are eaten in the south of Europe. 
D. lignosus is one of the most common kidoey 


beans In India. D. unijloris la the Horsa 
Gram of the same country. The tuberous root 
of D. tuberoaus is eaten in Martinique. The 
legumes of various species now removed to 
other genera are eaten. 

dol I cho sau rus, s. [Gr. &o\i \6s (dolichos) 
= long, and aavpos (s nuros) = a lizard.] 

Palaont. : A small snake-like l^acertiliao 
reptile, between one and two feet long, whose 
remains have been found in the chalk forma- 
tion. It was remarkable for possessing a very 
small head and lung slender neck, but in other 
respects its affinities were trnly Laecrtilian. 
Its abdomen was deep and narrow, like that 
of the water snakes (llydrophidea), which it 
also resembled in habits, being aquatic, and 
awimming by undulatory lateral moveineuts 
of its long body. 

dol I cho Bper mum, s. [Gr. Bo\t\6s (doli- 
chos) = long, and <mepp.a. (spermo) = a seed.] 

Bot. : A genua of Noatochace®, established 
by Tli waites for five British apecies, having 
elongated and mostly cylindrical spermatic 
cells, which are invariably truncated at the 
ends. They are all freshwater alga;. (Griffith 
dt Henfrey.) 

dol l -chur' us, s . [Gr. SoAtxos (dolichos) = 
loog, and ovpa ( oura ) = a La.il. j 

1. Pros. : A verse having a reduedaut foot 
or syllable. 

2. Entom. : A genua of Hymenopterous iu- 
aects, belonging to the family Fossures. 

dol' -l-man, 9 . [Dolman.] 

do-li’-O-Ium, 1 . [Lat. = a email cask, dimin. 
of dolium — a cask, a tun.] 

Zool. : A genus of free-swimming Tunicatea 
of cask-like form, allied to Salpa (q.v ). In 
both these genera the phenomenon of alter- 
nation of generations takes place. 

dd'-Il-um, s. [Lat. = a cask, a tun.] 

Zool. : The tun, a genus of gasteropodous 
moliusea. family Buecinidae. The shell is 
veutricose, spirally furrowed, with a small 
apire and very large aperture, the outer lip 
crenated, and no operculum. Known species, 
14 recent, from the Mediterranean, the India 
and China Seas, and the Pacific. Fossil species 
from the Tertiary, if not even commencing 
with the Chalk. (Woodward, ed. Tate.) 

doll (1), s. A word of doubtful etymology : 
Malm, following Johnson, takes it to be a 
corruption of Dorothy; according to Skeat, it 
properly means a plaything, from O. Dut. doL 
= a whipping-top. In the opinion of Arch- 
bishop Trench (Select Glossary, p. 16), the word 
doll was not introduced into the English 
language until after the time of Dryden.] 

I. A contraction or corruption of Dorothy. 

2 A child's toy-baby, made of stuffed 
cloth, wood, india-rubber, Ac. The jointed 
wooden dolls are a marvel of cheapness, and 
are made by the peasantry of Central Europe. 
[Toy.] 

’* They can scarcely rank higher thin & painted doll" 
~~Kw>x : Essays, vol i., No. 36. 

3- A little, childish -featured girl or woman. 

doll (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] Dung, generally 
that of pigeons. (Scotch.) 

dol’-lar, s. [An adaptation of Ger. thaler, 
which i9 itself an “abbreviation of Joaclmus- 
thaler, a coin ao called because first coined 
from silver obtained from mines in Joachims* 
thal (i.e., Joachim's dale), in Bohemia, about 
a.d. 1518 ; they were sometimes called Schlick- 
ent haler, because first coined by the counts of 
Schlick" (Steed); Dan. & Sw. daler ; Dut. 
daalder ; Low Ger. dahler .] 

I. A favourite coin, found under different 
names in almost every part of tha globe. The 
following are the principal dollars in circula- 
tion : — 

(1) A gold coin of the United States; weight, 
25*8 grains; fineness, *900; value, 1(K) cents. 
The gold dollar is no longer coined, the gold 
coinage being now confined to coins of larger 
denomination. 

(2) A silver coin of the United States; 
weight, 412*5 grains, or 26*7295 grammes; fine- 
ness, *900. It is divided on the decimal prin- 
ciple into dimes, cents, and mills, decreasing 
by tenths, though coins of intermediate value 
are made. [TaAOE Dollar.] 

(3) A silver coin current in Mexico; fine- 
ness, *900 ; weight, 27*067 grammes, or 417*7 
grains. 


( 4 ) The unit of value in Canada, represented 
by paper only, Canada having no coinage of 
its own, and fixed at a par value of 4s. 2d. ster- 
ling. 

(5) The English name of a silver coiu In 
circulation in many othci countries, as Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Ac. In many coses 
the name is different, but the value is the 
same ; thus, the Spanish dollar is also called 
piastre, or duro; that of Peru, the sol ; that of 
Chili, the peso, Ac. 

2. The value of a dollar, the unit employed 
in reckoning money in the United States. 

3. An English crown-piece. 

The sign now generally used to signify 
a dollar, is commonly supposed to date from 
the time of the celebrated Pillar dollar of 
Spain. This dollar was known as the Piece of 
Eight (meaning eight reals), and the curved 
portion of the sigu 19 a rude representation of 
the figure 8. The two vertical strokes are 
thought to be emblematical of the Pillars of 
Hercules, which were stamped upon tha coin 
itself. (Bithell.) [Pillar Dollar.] 

* dol lar less, fl. [Eng. dollar; -less.] With- 
out money; penniless. 

“A. (foliar let* *u<l uukuowa maji." — DlcXeru : Jfarttn 
Chuzxiewil, ch. ivii 


ddlT-man, a. [Dolman.] 


dol'-lop, s. [Etym. doubtfuL] A lump, a 
piece. (Vulgar, i 

** Slap* and Bcmtche* are jioor thing* compared with 
a dollop of w«t Ui(>u."—Be*ani i Rice: By Celia's Ar- 
bour, voL IL, ch. xiiL. p. 210. 


* doll ship, *. [Eng. doll: -ship ] A con- 
temptuous title given to women, implying 
tiiat they are puppets to be fondled and played 
witli. 

** 'Yho should dare to say half I have written of oat 
dollthipt I “—Richardson .* S>r C. Granditon, vi. 102. 

dol ly (I), *. [Etym. doubtfuL] 

1. Metal. : A perforated board placed over a 
tub containing ore to be washed, and which, 
being worked by a winch-handle, gives a cir- 
cular motion to the ore. 

2. Pile-driving : An extension-piece on the 
upper end of a pile, when the head of the latter 
is beyond the reach of the monkey. Other- 
wise called a punch. 

3. A hoisting-platform. 

4. A tool with an indented head for shaping 
the bead of a rivet ; a snap-head. 

dolly bar. A block or bar in tbe trough 
of a grindstone which is lowered into the 
water to raise the latter against the face of tha 
atone by displacement 


dolly-tub. 

Metall. : A vertical tub in which metalli- 
ferous slimes are washed. It has a vertical 
shaft and vaoes turned by a crank-handle, 
like some kinds of churns. (Knight.) 

dol' ly (2), s. [A dimin. from Eng. doll (l), a. 

(q-v.)] 

I. A little dolL 

* 2. A mistress. 

” Kiaae our dollies night and day.” 

Herrick ■ ffetperide. t, p. 88. 

dolly- shop, 5. A shop where rags, booea, 
old metal, &c., are bought and sold ; an un- 
licensed pawnshop ; so called from the little 
black doll formerly hung out as a sign. 

* dol'-ly, * dul ly, a. [Dull, Dole.] 

1. Dull, mournful, melancholy, doleful. 

** End hi* dolly dayia. and dee ** 

Douglas Virgil, 478, t. 

2. Cheerless, dispiriting, spiritless. 


dol'-man, s. [Fr. & Ger. doliman, dolman, 
from 'Turk, ddldmdn.] 

1. A long robe or cassock, open in front, and 
with narrow* sleeves, worn by the Turks. 

2. A kind of loose jacket worn by ladies, 
dol'-men, s. [Celt. = table-stone.] 

Archceol, : A large unhewn stone or stones 
restiug on others ao as to constitute a table. 
The same a9 Cromlech (q.v.). 

dol'-o-mite, a. [Named after D. Dolomieu, a 
French mineralogist, and Eng. sulf. -if*.] 

Mineralogy : 

1. A brittle subtransparent or translucent 
mineral, of a white, reddish, or greenish- 


fate, fSt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pftt* 
or * wore, wolf, work, who, sou; mute, chb, ciire, miite. our. rule, full; try, Syrian, as, ce = e; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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whita, brown, grey, or black colour, with a 
vitreous lustre. Hardness, 3*5 to 4 ; ap. gr., 
2*8 to 2*9. Normal dolomita is composed of 
carbonate of lime, 54*33 ; carbonate of mag- 
nesia, 45*65. There are numerous varieties. 
Dolomite constitutes extensive atrata, with 
limestone strata, in various regions. It was 
selected as the best material for the construc- 
tion of tha English Ilouece of Parliament. 
M Dolomien in 1791 announced its marked 
characteristics — viz , its not effervescing with 
acids while burning like limestone, and soluble 
after heating in acids. (Dana.) 

2 . The same as Ankerite (q.v.). 

dolomite marble, s. A variety of dolo- 
mite of a white colour. 

dolomite sinter, s. 

ill in. : [Hydrooolomite]. 

dol 6 -mit'-iC, a. [Eng. dolomit(e); -le.) Con- 
taining or consisting of dolomite ; of the 
nature of dolomite. 

dolomitic conglomerate. 

Geol. : A conglomerate in which tha pebbles 
of the older rocks are cemented together by a 
red or yellow paste of dolomite or magnesian 
limestone. It occurs iD patches over l lie 
whole of the Downs near Bristol. Teeth of 
two genera of Saurians — viz. ,Tliecodontosaurus 
and Palseosanrus, occur in it, •with some other 
fossils. ( Lyell .) 

* do lom l-za'-tion, s . [Eng. dolomite); 

-afioa.j The process of formiog into dolo- 
mite. (Dana.) 

dor-6-mize, v.t. [Eng. dolom(ite); -ise.] To 
form into dolomite. (Dana.) 

* do'-lor, s. [Lat.] [Dolour.] 

1. Pain, suffering, pang. 

" He drew the dolors from the wounded part } 

And breathed a spirit in bis rising heart** 

Pope ; Homer's Iliad, XvL C49. 650. 

2 . Grief, sorrow, lamentation. 

•do lor-if'-er-ous, a. [Lat. dolor = pain, 
grief, and/??-o=to bear.] CausiDg or bringing 
on pain or suffering ; dolorific. 

•* Whether or not wine may he granted in such dolo- 
riferous affects in the joints.**— Whitaker.- Blood of the 
Grape, p. 74. 

* do-lor -if'-ic, * do-lor-if-ick, * do lor- 

tf ic-al, a. [Lat. dolorificus. from dolor = 
pain, grief, and facio = to make, to cause.] 
Causing or producing pain or suffering ; do- 
loriferons. 

"This, hy the softness and rarity of the Bold. 1 b in- 
sensible, and not dolarifidc."—A rbuthnot : Chi Air. 

do -lor-ite, s. [Dolerite.] 

do-lo-ro -so, odv. [Ttal.] 

Music: In a plaintive, sorrowful style; 
with sadness. 

dol' -or-OUS, a. [O. Fr. doloureux; Lat. do- 
lorosits, from dolor = pain, grief.] 

1. Full of pain or grief ; sorrowful, dismal, 
doleful. 

•’ You take me In too dolorous & sense ! 

I spake t‘ yon for your comfort." 

Shakesp. : A many & Cleopatra , Iv. 2. 

2 . Expressive of pain, grief, or suffering. 

"Fitting to his dolour dolorous discourses of their 
own and other folks’ misfortunes." — Sidney. 

3. Causing pain, grief, or suffering ; painful. 

" Their dispatch is quick, and less dolorous than the 
paw of the hear, or teeth of the lion ."— Jlore ; Antidote 
against Atheism. 

dol’-or-ous-ly, adv. [Eng. dolorous ; - ly .] 
In a dolorous, dismal, sorrowful, or painful 
manner. 

** It provoketh ns also, with Christ and His apostles, 
dolorously to lament the sore decay of the wicked."— 
— Bale : On the Revelation (1550), pt L, L S h. 

* dol’-or-ous-ness, 3. [Eng. dolorous ; -ness. ] 
The quality or state of being dolorous; sor- 
rowfulness, disraalness. 

•do-los'-i-ty, s. [Formed from Lat. dolosus , 
from dolus = fraud, trickery.] Deceitfuluess. 
(Ash.) 

dol' our, s. [Lat. dolor — paiD, grief; doleo 

= to grieve.] 

1. Grief, sorrow, lamentation. 

** The graces for his merits due, 

Being all to dolours turned." 

Shakesp. : Cymbeline, T. 4. 

2. Pain, Buffering, pang. 

"A mind fixed and bent upon somewhat that la 
good, doth avott the detours of death."— Bacon. 


f Our Lady of Dolours : la the Roman 
Catholic Church, the Virgin Mary, ao called 
in allusion to the prophecy of Simeon (Luke 
1L 35). In Christian art Our Lady of Dolours 
is represented with her heart pierced with 
seven swords, typical of the seven great 
dolours of her life. 

• dolpc, s. [Etym. doubtful.] The cavity of 
the head where the eye is fixed. 

** Of his E dolpe the fiowand blude and atir 
He wosche away all with the salt watir." 

Douglas: Virgil, W, 

dol'-phln, * dol phyne, s. [O. Fr. daul - 
phin ; Fr. dauphin, from Lat. delphinus, 
from Gr. fie A<£ts (del phis), genit. ficA^tpos (del- 
phinos ) = a dolphin ; Sp. delfin ; Ital. delfino ; 
Dut. dolphiin; Ger. delphin.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as It. 10 (1) (a). 

*’ The lwats are darting o’er the curly bay, 

And sporting dolphins bend them through the spray.” 
Byron : Corsair, iu. 18. 

2. In the same sense as II. 10 (2). 

* 3. The Dauphin of France. [Dauphin.] 

"The title of Dolphin was purchased to the eldest 
Bonne of tho king of Frauce, hy Philip of Valoy^, who 
began his rsigne iu France, auno 1328. Imbert. or 
Hubert, the last count of the province of Dolphhue 
and Vienuoia. who was called the Dolphin of YieimoLs. 
being vexed. Ac ."—Coryat, voL i., p. 45. 

H. Technically: 

I. Astron. : A constellation. 

2. Arch. : An emblem of love or kindly 
feeling used as au ornament to coronas in 
chu relies. 

3. Entom.: A name given by gardeners to 
insects which infest beans, &c. ; the dolphin- 

fly- 

4. Her. : This fish is borne as a charge in 
coats of anna, either as extended and uaiant, 
or springing and tongued. 

5. Hydrant : The induction-pipe of a water- 
main, and its cover, placed at tha source of 
supply. 

6. Nautical : 

(1) A bollard post on a quay to make hawsers 
fast to. 

(2) An anchored spar with rings, serving as 
a mooring-buoy. 

(3) A strap of plaited cordage acting as a 
preventer on a yard, to sustain it in case the 
slings are shot away. 

7. Ordnance; One of the handles of an old- 
fashioned brass gun, nearly over the trun- 
nions, and by which it is lifted. 

* 8. Numis. : The denomination of a French 
gold coin, formerly current in Scotland, so 
called from having been first struck by Charles 
V., who bore the title of Dauphin of VieDne, 
in addition to that of the King of France. 

“The crowne of France hau&nd a exownit Qowtb. 
de-lice ou ilk side of the echeild, that rinnis now in 
Frauce for cou rath ill payment, and the Dolphin 
Crowne. Llk ane of tkauie hauaud cours for vi a. viu d.” 
— Acts Jas. II . A. 1651, c. at (ed. 1566.) 

* 9. Old War : A ponderous mass of metal 
let fall suddenly from the yard-arm of a vessel 
upon an enemy’a ahip. 

10. Zoology: 

(1) Properly: 

(a) Sing . ; The English name of the mammals 
ranked under the genus Delphinus. The best 
known species is the Common Dolphin ( Del - 
phim* dclphis) to which the example in Byron, 
under 1. 1, refers. 

( b ) PI : The family of Delphinidae, of which 
Delphinus is the type, but which coutains also 
the Porpoises (Phocseuse), and the Narwhal 
(Monodon), The word dolphin is used in this 
more extended sense in the name Gauge tic 
Dolphin (Platanista gangetica). 

(2) Less properly: The genus of fishes called 
Coryphaeus, and specially the Dorado, Cory - 
pheenn hippuris. When the varied tints of 
morning or of evening are compared to the 
ever-changing hut ever-beautiful tints of a 
dying dolphin, the reference is to the Dorado, 
and not to the mammal described under (1), (a). 

" Farting dsy 

Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues 

With a new colour as it gasps away." 

Byron Childs Harold, iv. 29. 

IT Dolphin of the mast : 

Naut. : A particular kind of wreath, formed 
of plaited cordage, to be fastened occasionally 
round the masts as a support to the pudden- 
ing, the use of which is to sustain the weight 
of the fore and main yards in case of the 
rigging or chains by which thosa yards are 
suspended being ehot away in time of hattle. 


dolphin flower, *. 

Jiot. : A book-nania given by Withering %o 
Delphinium Consolida. It is aiinply a trans- 
lation of the generic name. (Britten & Holland.) 

dolphin-fly, s. 

Entom. : Aphis /alee, an inaect which iufeet» 
and destroys the leaves of bean-plants. It ia 
also called, from its colour, the Collier Aphis. 

dolphin-like, a. Like a dolphin, which 
swims with ita buck above the surface. 

** Hiii delights 

Wero dolphin-like ; they nil e wed bis back above 
The element they lived in.** 

Shakesp. : Antony A Cleopatra , V. 2. 

dolphin striker, s. 

Naut. : A spar depending from the end of 
tho bowsprit. It affords a strut for the mar- 
tingales of the jib-boom and flyiug-jib-boom. 

* dol-phin-ate, a. [Eng. dolphin; -ate.) 
Dauphiny. 

One Bruno fi rat founded them In the Dolphinate In 
France, auuo 1080."— Fuller : Church History, vi. 269. 

* ddr-phln et, s. [A dimin. from dolphin 
[q.r.).j A female dolphin. 

" The lion chose bis niAte. the turtle done 
Her deare, the dolphin his owne doiphinet .** 

Spenser : Cohn Clout's come home again. 

dolt, * dult, s. [An extension, with suffixed 
- 1 , of Mid. Eng. dul = dull : the suffixed -t 
being =.-d — -ed, and dolt or dult standing for 
dulled = blunted. (S/axrf.)] A stupid fellow, 
a blockhead, a numskull, a thickskull. 

**0 gull I O doltt 
As ignorant as dirt I 

Shakesp. ? Othello, v. 2. 

* dolt, v.i. [Dolt, s.] To waste time foolishly; 
to act as a dolt. 

** In these trifles to have doited so much.**— Yew 
Custotn, i. 2. 

* dolt -i-^y, * dblt' e fy, v.t. [Eng. doll, 

and suff. -fy, from Lat. Jacio (pass. Jio) — to 
make.] To make doltish, dull, or stupid. 

" In euerye wise doltrfied with the dugges of tho 
Devil's dounge bill." — Aylmer: Ha r borough Jar. Faith- 
fu-U Subjects (1559). Big. O a 

dolt'-ish, a. [Eng. dolt ; - ish .] Stupid, foolieh, 
thickheaded. 

** Dainetw, the most arraut doltish clown that ever 
was without the privilege of a bauble."— Sidney. 

dolt' isli-ly t adv . [Eng. doltish; - ly .] In a 
doltish, stupid, or foolish manner ; like a 
dolt or blockhead. 

dolt’-ish-ness, s. [Eng. ; -ness.] The 

actions, behaviour, or character of a dolt; 
stupidity, thickheadedness. 

“I a in In great hopes that the ministers will con- 
trive, hy their incomparable do/rirAum, their manifold 
hlunders. and bad laith, to disgust, the people."— 
Southey: Letters, iv. 237. 

* dolv-en, pa. par . or cl [Delve.) 

* dol-y, * dol-ye, a. [Prob. from dull( q.v. tf 
Gloomy, dismal, cheerless. 

•* This dol ye chaunce gald us.** 

Stany hurst : Virgil's JL’ueii iL 43L 

dom, s. [Lat. dominvs = a master, a lord.] 

1. A title given to ecclesiastical and 
monastic dignitaries. Beuedictine and Car- 
thusian monks are called Doin, whether they 
he priests or simply in minor orders. The 
title is assumed after profession. 

2. The title given in Portugal and Brazil to 
a member of the upper classes. 

-dom, s. [Doom.] A termination used 
originally to denote jurisdiction, property, 
&c., as a kingdom, the jurisdiction or terri- 
tory of a king ; earldom., that of an e&rl, &c. ; 
afterwards, and now, used to express simple 
condition, atate, or quality. 

"Kingdom, dukedom, earldom, meant originally 
the domain or property of the king, duke, or earl: 
and in a secondary sense dom wus. afterwards applied 
to express quality, state, coudition. or property of 
another kind, as freedom."— Whiter : Etym. Magn., 
p. 210. 

* dem'-a-ble, a. [Lat. domabilis, from demo 
— to tame ; Sp. domable ; Ital. domabile .) 
That may or can be tamed ; tameable. 

* dom -a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. domable ; -ness.) 
The quality or capability of being tamed. 

* dom'-age, s. [Er. dommage.] Damage, hurt, 
injury. * 

" What delight hath heaven 
That lives unhurt itself, to suffer given 
Up to all domage those poor few that strive 
To imitate it." Chapman : Odyssey, xiii. 455-69. 
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domain* -domestic 


do main, j, [O. Fr. domain t, demaine „• Fr. 
Jomaine, from l*it. dominium = a lordship, 
from dominus — a lord. Domain is a doublet 
of demesne (q.v.).] 

I* Ordinary Language : 

' 1. Lordship, authority, jurisdiction, con* 
trol. 

2. The territory, district, or space over 
which authority, jurisdiction, or control is or 
may lie exercised. 

** A glittering ship, that bath the plain 
Of uce&n fur her own domain.'' 

Wordsworth : Doe of UyUtone, t 

3. An estate in land; landed property. 

** Then he withdrew, in poverty and pain, 

To this small farm, the last of his domain .** 

Longfellow : Student’* Tale. 

4. A demesne ; the laud attached to a 
mansion of a lord. 

“Their chiefs have seats In the legislature, wide 
domain s, stately palaces * — Macaulay : UUt. Kna 
eh. xi. 

II. Law : In the same aenae as Demesne. 

TI Right of eminent domain : The paramount 
control or jurisdiction of the sovereign 
authority over all property within the state, 
hy right of which it is entitled to appropriate 
hy legal and constitutional means any part or 
parts necessary for the public good, due com- 
pensation being made for that which is taken. 

* doin' -al, a. [Formed as if from a Lat. 

domalis, from domvs — a house.] 

Astro !. : Pertaining to a house in astrology. 

" Mars is now entering Into the first house, and will 
shortly Appear in all his domal dignities ."— Addison 
Drummer. 


“ do man l-al, a. [Eng. domain ; -ial . ] Per- 
taining to or connected with a domain. 

** In all domanial and fiscal CAUses."— Hallam. 

doin' ba, s. [East Indian name.] 

domba oil, s. A fragrant oil obtained 
from the seeds of Ccilophyllum Inophyllum. 
( Treas . Bot. ) 

* dombe, a. [Dcmb.J 


dom-be y-a, s. [Named after M. J. Dombey, 
a French botanist.] 

Bot. : A genus of trees or shrubs belonging 
to the order Bythneriacea?. They are natives 
of the East Indies, Madagascar, Bourbon, and 
the isle of France, In Madagascar the bark 
of Dombcya spectabilis is made into ropea. 


dom be y e-8B, s. pi. {Mod. Lat. dom&ryfa), 
and Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. *eu?.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Byttneriacese, type Dombeya. 


dome, s. [Fr. d6me, from Ital. duomo = a 
dome, from Lat. domus = a house ; Gr. 5<mos 
(rfomos); Ger. dom — & cathedral. 

L Ordinary Language : 


’I. A house, a mansion, a building, a temple. 
"Sleep frighted flies, and round the rocky dome 
For entrance eAger, howls the savage blast." 

Thomson: I Vinter, 18 $, 190 . 

2. In the same sense as II. 


*' Above all happy hearths and homes. 

On roofs of thatch, or golden domes." 

Longfellow ; GolcLm Legend, iii. 

3. Any object, natural or artificial, re- 
sembling a dome in shape. 

II, Technically : 

I. Arch. : A term applied to a covering of 
the whole or part of a building ; the word 
dome is strictly applied to the external part of 
the spherical or polygonal roof, and cupola to 
the internal part. The dome or cupola is a 
roof, the base of which is a circle, an ellipsis 
or a polygon, and its vertical section a curve 
line, concave towards the interior. Hence 
domes are called circular, elliptical, or poly- 
gonal, according to the figure of the base. 
The niost usual form for a dome is the 
spherical, iu which case its plan is a circle 
and the section a segment of a circle. The 
top of a large dome ia often finished with a 
lantern, which is supported by the framing of 
the dome. The interior and exterior forms of 
a dome are not often alike, and in the space 
between a staircase to the lantern is generally 
made. According to the space left between 
the external and internal domes, the framing 
must be designed. Sometimes the framing 
ma,y be trussed with ties across the opening ; 
but often the interior dome rises so high that 
ties cannot be inserted. Accordingly, the 
construction of domes may be divided into 
two cases — viz., domes with horizontal ties, 
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and those not having such ties. The oldest 
dome on record is that of the Pantheon at 
Rome, which was erected tinder Augustus, 
and Is still perfect; the largest Is that of the 
Lutheran Church at Warsaw, the diameter of 
which is 200 ft. The dome of St. Sophia at 
Constantinople ia an oblate semi-spheroid 
104 ft. in diameter, 

201 ft. high. It was 
built in the sixth cen- 
tury, The dome in tha 
Duomo of Florence 
was built by Brunel- 
leschi, in 1417. It 
is of brick, oetagonat 
in plan, 139 ft. in 
diameter, and 31ft ft. 
in height. The dome 
of yt. Peter’s, at 
Rome, was built at 
the close of the six- 
teenth century, from 
designs left by 
Michael Angelo. It 
ia 139 ft. in diameter, 

330 ft. high. The 
dome of St. Panl'a, in 
London, hy Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, is not 
masonry, but a shell 
Inclosing the brick cone which supports the 
lantern. It is 112 ft. in diameter, 215 ft. high. 
The dome of the Capitol, Washington, ia 287ft. 
11 in. above the base-line of the east front. 
The greatest diameter of the dome at the 
springing ia 135 ft. 5 in. The weight of iron 
in the dome and tholus is 8,009,200 lbs The 
rotunda is 95 ‘5 
ft. in diameter, 
and its height 
from the floor 
to the top of 
the canopy is 
180 25ft. Domes 
are a common 
feature in the 
construction of 
Turkish and 
Arah buildings. 

The former are 
usually of a 
flattened, seg- 
mental charac- 
ter, being most- 
ly derivatives of 
the dome of St. 

Sophia. The 
Arab domes are 
usually of the 
pointed form, 
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such as are derived from the rotation of the 
Gothic arch, or hulbous, the section being a 
liorse-shoe arch. A surbased or diminished 
dome is one that ia segmental on its vertical 
section ; a surmounted dome is one that is 
higher than the radius of its base. (Weale, 
Gwilt, &c.) 

2. Chem. : The upper part of a furnace, of the 
shape of a dome. [Reverberating-furnace.] 

3. Crystallog. : A termination of a prism hy 
two planes, meeting above in a horizontal 
edge, like the roof of a honse. 

4 Steam-eng. : The steam-chamber above 
some forms of boilers, as the locomotive. It 
frequently has an arched crown. 

5. Rail.: The elevated upper section of a 
passenger-ear projecting ahove the general 
level of the roof, forming a space for ventila- 
tion, light, and ornament. 

dome-cover, s. 

Steam-eng. : The brass or copper cover over 
the dome of a locomotive, which serves to 
prevent the radiation of heat. 

dome shaped, a. Resembling a dome or 
cupola in shape. 

*■ dome, s. [Doom.] 

* dome book, 'dom hoc, s. [Doom- 

book, j 

domed, a. [Eng. dom(e ); -ed.] 

1. Furnished with a dome. 

2. Shaped like a dome ; dome-shaped. 

“ The males are brilliantly coloured, and the females 
obs -ure. and yet the latter batch their eggs in domed 
nests, —Darwin : Descent of Man pt. ii., ch. xv. 

domes day, s. & a. [Doomsdat,] 

* dome^'-man, s. [Doomsman.] 


do men tic, * do mes tick, * do mei- 
tyc, a. 6l s. [Fr. dommtiqu*, from Lat. dames- 
ticus = pertaining D> a house or household • 
domus-SL house ; itaL, Sp., di Port, domestic /). J 
A. adjective : 


1 . Pertaining to the house or home ; relating 
to or connected with one’s own family. 

•'The practical knowledge of the domett tek dutie* U 
the principal glory of a woman.-— Mch ardton : CLsrUsa. 

2. Done or performed at home or in private • 

not public. ’ 


" DometOc chsuride*.-— Macaulay : UUt. L'n g.,ch. v. 

3. Fond of or attached to home or home 
duties; domesticated. 


* The faithful prudent b unhand la an honeat. tract- 
able. aud domestic*. zuitnuL'— Addison . Spectator. 


m. IlUt 1 IU f UflCiJ L0 

the society of man ; kept for the use or com- 
panionship of man. 

" Tl ? e frequently abnormal character of our domett us 
luce* -Darwin ; Origin cf Species (ed. 18W). cb. L, p. SA 

5. Pertaining to a nation ; not foreign, intes- 
tine. 


6. Pertaining or relating to the home or in- 
ternal management of a nation. 

" A vigoroua foreign policy . . . implied a conciliator* 
domestic policy. —Macaulay : UUt. Eng., cli iv. 7 

7. Made at home, that ia, in one’s house or 
country ; not foreign made. 

8. Employed or kept In a family ; indoor: 
as, a domestic servant. 

B. vis substantive : 


1. One who lives in the same house or 
family. 

"A servant , . . live* as a kind of foreigner under 
the same roof : a domestick. aud yet a atranger too."— 
South: Sermons, voL ii.. tier. 43. 

2. (Spec.): One who lives with a family as a 
private servant. 

“The master labours and leads an anxious life to 
secure plenty and ease to the domestics."— Knox : Dutw 
of Servants, ser. 16. 


* 3. A native of the same country ; a fellow- 
countryman. 

•• It had given yonr wonder cause to last 
To see the vexed mistakes thl* summons wrought 
In all my maimed domesticki by their haste " 

Daeenant : Oondibert, bk. i.. cb. rL 

* 4. A family, a private house, or home, • 
domicile. 


— ^ -v.. ^ louiuj mat a was nv 

solved to pass the rest of my life in ms own domes 
tick.’’— Sir Temple: Memoirs, p. 345. 

* 5. A carriage for general use. 

6. (PI.): Articles of domestic orbooie manu- 
facture, more especially bleached and un- 
bleached, imprinted and undyed cotton cloths 
of the ordinary grades for common use. (This 
use is chiefly American.) 


domestic architecture. 

1. Ancient Greek & Roman: In general all 
the rooms were grouped on the ground floor, 
round an atrium or court, and a peristyle or 
ball, which two portions of the honse had the 
most importance attached to them, because 
they constituted the favorite spot in summer 
on account of the breeze, and in winter on 
account of the sun. By thia arrangement, as 
well as by the embellishment of the rooms, tha 
ancient bouse is essentially different from that 
of the Middle Ages or of modern times : but 
particularly iu this respect, that whereas iu 
both the last descriptions of houses great stress 
is laid on the appearance of the front, that 
part of the building was hardly taken into 
consideration at all hy the Romans, and their 
houses, except the open shops, generally pre- 
sented a dead expanse of wall to the passer-hy. 
An attempt was sometimes made in the cases 
of houses of persous of distinction, to give the 
entrance a more important appearance by the 
addition of a portico or vestihule, but a view 
into the street from the interior of the house, 
a point to which so much attention ia paid 
nowadays, was never thought of: though in 
their villas windows were occasionally intro- 
duced in order to enjoy a beautiful view of 
landscape, mountains, or sea. Both the Roman 
and Greek houses consisted of two divisions, 
but the meaning and employment of these 
divisions did not coincide : for whereas in 
Greek houses the front part constituted the 
andronitis or men’s apartments, in Roman 
houses it formed the public part of the build- 
ing, iu which clients used to wait upon their 
patron. The hack part, on the contrary, was 
intended for the residence and real dwelling- 
rooms of the family ; whilst in the Greek 
houses the back was the gynaikonitis, or 
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apartments for the women and domestics. The 
atrium, or court, formed the central part of 
the front of the house and the peristyle, or 
hall, the central part of the back, both being 
open to the air. Round these the rooms were 
grouped, and from these principally they de- 
rived their light. Behind the peristyle were 
the cnbicula, or sleeping-rooms, and the tri- 
clinium, or dining-room, which was quite open 
to the peristyle. Of domestic habitations 
witliin towns during the Roman dominion in 
this country, we know but little. The method 
adopted appears to have been fully as sub- 
stantial as that observed in Italy. 

2. Saxon : From the Sagas, and other early 
records of the history and manners of the 
northern races, we find that the dwellings of 
their kings and chiefs in the countries adja- 
cent to the Baltic consisted only of two apart- 
ments, and that sovereigns and their counsel- 
lors are described as sleeping in the same 
room. The habitations of the mass of tho 
people were wooden huts, rarely containing 
more than one room, in the centre of which 
the fire was kindled. To this method there 
was nothing repugnant in the houses erected 
on the Roman plan which the Saxons found 
on their arrival. When a new building was 
erected, the Saxon thegne built it. from the 
woods on his demesne by the labour of his 
bondmen. It was thatched with reeds or 
straw, or roofed with wooden shingles. It 
consisted of hut one large apartment or 
“ hall," which formed at night the sleeping 
room of the dependants, and a small adjoining 
apartment for the accommodation of the lord. 
Style there was none ; the only difference be- 
tween one house and another lay in the size or 
ground -plan. There were no chimneys, the 
fire being kindled in the middle of the hall, 
and the smoke finding its way out through an 
opening in the roof immediately above the 
hearth, or by tbe door, windows, or eaves. 

3. Norman : The towns and ordinary houses 
of the Normans were entirely built of wood. 
Their castles, having but one destination, that 
of defence, aimed at nothing but strength in 
their plan or construction. The principal feature 
was always the keep or donjon, which contained 
the apartments of the lord of the castle, and 
was also meant to be the last refuge of the 
garrison if the outer works were forced. The 
keep was usually raised on an artificial mound, 
or placed on the edge of a precipice. The win- 
dows were few, and little more than chinks, 
unless very high up, or turned to the court. 
The door of entrance could only be reached by 
a staircase. Under the keep were usually 
vaults, or dungeons. The keep was enclosed 
in two courts surrounded by walls flanked with 
towers. The tower at the entrance was called 
the barbican, and served for an outwork and 
post of observation. The whole for tress was 
defended by a moat. (TFcafe.) [Donjon.] 

4. English : Like the Saxons the Normans 
had built almost, entirely in wood or timber 
frame-work, houses of stone being the excep- 
tion. The troubled state of the country, how- 
ever, led to the erection of numerous strong 
stone buildings or fortresses. Gradually, as 
civilization improved, the necessity for defence 
decreased, and tlie efforts of Edward 1. to 
introduce and encourage the arts in England 
by bringing over choice workmen and artists 
from France led to a marked change in the 
atyle of architecture. Simultaneously with the 
rapid development of Ecclesiastical Architec- 
ture, similar progress was made in domestic 
buildings ; not only were the halls enriched 
by the introduction of the new style of win- 
dows. with their tracery in geometrical forms, 
but the plans of the houses themselves were 
improved and enlarged, and the number of 
offices increased. This advance in domestic 
architecture continued during the reigns of 
the second and third Edwards, during which 
period the Decorated Style of architecture 
prevailed. [Decorated ] This was followed 
by the Perpendicular Style, one admirably 
adapted for domestic buildings, though a 
decline from the perfection of that which 
preceded it. Many houses of the four- 
teenth century are of large extent and great 
magnificence, and testify to the wealth and 
prosperity of their owners. Examples are 
seen in the Bishops' palaces at Wells. Lincoln, 
St. David's, Southwell, and Norwieh, and at 
Penshurst in Kent. The troubled state of the 
country in the middle of the fifteenth century 
led to a temporary resumption of the practice 
of fortifying buildings, but at tbe termination 
of tbe York and Lancaster Wars, the fortified 


style was gradually and finally abandoned in 
England. The Tudor Style, with its square 
mouldings over porches ami doors, its richly 
decorated roofs, and heavy ornamentation, 
prevailed for nearly two hundred years. The 
ordinary dwelling-houses of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries are distinguished princi- 
pally by their half-timber construction, the 
numerous gates, the broad low windows, 
divided by simple wooden or stone mullions, 
in the gable-ends, the ornamentation of the in- 
clined sides of the gable-ends, ami the plain or 
embattled parapets. This was tollowed in tbe 
seventeenth century by the “Queen Anne” 
Style, a combination of the Tudor and the 
Classical, of solid and heavy character. 

5. American: The United States has no 
essentially characteristic arcliitecturul style. 
All of the various styles above indicated have 
been from time to time attempted in this 
country, from the Classic down to the modern 
British, which equally lacks distinctive char- 
acter. The numerous great edifices erected in 
this country follow more ancient examples, 
with an occasional special feature. Despite 
this, however, the United States has the credit 
of having made the most magnificent archi- 
tectural display the world lias yet seen, in the 
grand group of buildings at the Columbian 
World’s Fair, at Chicago. These were largely 
Classical in style, while the buildings of the 
San Francisco Mid-Winter Fair were Moorish. 
Domestic architecture in the United States has 
greatly improved of late years, atul its future 
is promising. 

domestic boiler, s. One for heating 
water on a somewhat large scale for the house- 
hold. Such are made of sheet- metal, to set 
upon the top of a stove occupying two of the 
stove-boles ; or, made of cast iron, they form 
reservoirs as a permanent attachment to the 
stove. [Wash-boiler, Reservoir-stove.) 

domestic economy, s. Thescience of the 
economical management of household affairs. 

domestic medicine, s. The practice or 
vise of medicine by unprofessional persons in 
their own households. 

domestic-press, s. One for household 
use for pressing honey, lard, tallow, cheese, 
sausage, or fruit. 

* do mes' tic-al, a. [Eug. domestic ; -at] 

A. As ailj. : The same as Domestic, a. (q.v.) 

B, As substantive : 

1. One of the same family or natio 

"Ther wer many his parentes aud domestical* or 
householdea," — Nicoll : Thucydides, fol. 41. 

2. Aservaut. (Southwell: A Hundred Medit.) 
*do-mes ti-cal ly,ociy. (Eng. domestical ;-ly.] 

1. In relation to domestic or family matters. 

2. In a domestic or homely manner; in 
privacy. 

" He lived domestically as uuufll. # — Orrery : On Swift. 

3. Privately, not openly. 

” Is it not a miracle. that so many of your priests 
should be very domestically and privily conversant 
with ladies, and yet none of all these be scorched i"— 
Sheldon Miracles of Antichrist (1616), p. 135. 

do mes -tl cant, a. [Low Lat. domesUc/iits, 
pa. par. of doniestico , from Lat. efcwiesficus.] 
Forming part of the samefamily ; domesticated. 

"The power was virtually residing Mid domesticant 
in the plurality of his assessors "—Sir E. Dering : 
Speeches, p. 71. 

do-mes tl-cate, o.t. & i. [Low Lat. domes- 
tic/), from Lat. domesticus; Fr. domestiguer ; 
Ital. domesticate ; JSp. domesticar.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To accustom to live near houses; to make 
used to the society of man ; to tame. 

" But with domesticated sheep the presence or ah- 
sence of horns is not a firmly-fixed character."— 
Darurin : Descent of Man (1871), pt. ii, ch. viii. 

2. To make accustomed to a domestic life 
and the management of domestic affairs. 

•• A young girl should grow up to be domesticated ’.* — 
E J. Worboue : Sissie, cE. xxi. 

3. To make used or accustomed ; to fami- 
liarize. 

•’ Having the entry into your house, and being half 
domesticated hy their situation." — Burke : Letter to a 
Member of <■<<■ yationad Assembly. 

4. To introduce into cultivation in gardens, 
greenhouses, &c. 

B. Intraus. : To live at borne ; to be do- 
mesticated. 

“Some honest and tender-hearted man, whose love 
might induce liiin to domesticate with her. /7 
Brooke Fool of Quality, i. 305. 


do mes’ ti cat ed, pa. par. or a. [Domes- 
ticate. ] 

domes ti cat mg, j nr . par ., a., & s . [Do- 
mesticate.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C, As suhst. : The act or process of making 
domesticated; domestication. 

da mes-ti-ca-tion, s. [Eng. domesticate); 
-ion.] 

1. The act of making domesticated, or living 
much at home and in privacy. 

2. The act of making accustomed to tho 
society or presence of man ; taming. 

3. The act of bringing into cultivation from 
a wild state. 

* do mes tl -9190, v.t. [Eng. domestic: -ise.) 
To render domestic ; to domesticate. 

“ That domesticising bevem ge. n — Southey : Doctor. 

* ddm-es-tl9'-l ty, s. [Fr. domestioite, from 
Low Lat. domesticitas, from Lat. domesticus = 
domestic (q.v.).] 

1. The state or condition of being domestic. 

” There is more domesticity and real substantial 

happinesa."— Southey : Letters, iv. 49. 

2. A domestic or private matter, busiuess, 
or habit. 

"A glance Into the domesticities again."— Carlyle : 
Letters <t Speeches of Cromwell, lii. 187. 

* do mes - tic - ness, s. [Eng. domestic; 
*»m.] The state of being domestic. (Ash.) 

do mes' tics, s. [Domestic, B. 6.] 

dom'-ett, s. (Prob. from a proper name.] 
Fabric : A plain cloth of opeu make, of 
which the warp is of cotton and the weft of 
wool. It is of a description of baize, and 
resembles a kind of white flannel made in 
Germany. It is manufactured both in white 
and black, the former of 28 inches in width, 
the latter of 36 inches, and there are forty-six 
yards in the piece. Both kinds are used as 
lining materials in articles of dress, and in 
America to line coffin caskets likewise. 

do-mey'-kite, s. [From the Chilian mineral 
ogist Domcyko , who described it, and Eng. 
suff. -ite (ifm.) (q.v.).) 

Min.: A renifonn and also massive or dis- 
seminated mineral, of a tin-white to steel-grey 
colour. Hardness, 3—3*5 ; sp. gr., 7 — 7*50 ; 
lustre metallic but dull on exposure. It 
occurs in Chili. North America, &c. (Davies.) 

* dom' -ic-al, a. [Eng. dom(e); iced,] Pertain- 
ing to a dome ; shaped like a dome, dome-like. 

"The lustre reflected from every part of the earth, 
and from the w ide domical scoop above it."— T. Hardy ; 
Far from the Madding Crowd , voL li., ch. vil,, p. 86. 

dom 1-911©, * ddm-i-911, s. (Fr., from Lat. 

domicilium— a house, a habitation, from domus 
= a bouse, and cilium. , supposed to be con- 
nected with celo = to bide. (Skeat.)] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

' (l) A house. 

“This famous domicile was brought with these ap- 

K *euances in one night from Nazareth." — Brevint: 
and Samuel at Etulor, p. 303. 

(2) A residence, a place of abode, a home. 

" When an alien has chosen his domicil in the seat 
of peace." — .Sir 11'. Jones : Comment, on the Sirijiyyah. 
2. Figuratively : 

(1) A seat, an abiding place. 

* (2) A compartment, a part. 

"One of the cells or domicils of the understanding* 
which is memory." — Bacon ■ On Learning, bk. il, ch. lu- 
ll. Law : 

I. The place of residence of an individual or 
a family ; the place where one habitually 
resides, and which he looks upon as his home, 
as distinguished from places where one resides 
temporarily or occasionally. Domicile is of 
three sorts : (1) Domicile of origin or nativity , 
which is that of the parents at the time of the 
birth ; (2) Domicile of choice, which is that 
place in which a person voluntarily chooses 
as his residence and home ; (3) Domicile by 
operation 0 f law, as that of a wife acquired by 
marriage. 

2. The length of time during which a party 
must have resided in a county in order to 
give jurisdiction in civil causes : as in Scot- 
land, where a residence of forty days is neces- 
sary by the law. 
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d5m'-i-9ilo» v.t. [Pr. doniicilter; 8p. domU 
ciliar.] [Domicile, 3.] To establish in a fixed 
place of residence ; to provide with a domicile ; 
to domiciliate. 

“An Irl ah man by birth, but for many years domicil'd 
In Denmark."— Dr. PhiUtmore : Deports, VuL U., p. 332. 

dom'-l-^iled, pa. par. or a. [Domicile, v .] 

A .As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As a djectivs : 

1. Ord. Lang.: Having a domicile or fixed 
place of residence. 

2. Cumm. : Made payable at aome specified 
house : said of loaus, the interest coupons of 
which are payable at a certain house. The 
phrase is also used in reference to bills payable 
in a given country ; as, bills domiciled in 
Fiance, Germany, &c. ( Bithell .) 

dom i-9il -i-ar y, a. [Fr. domkUiaire, from 
Low Lat. domiciliarius, from tlomicilium.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : Of or pertaining to one’s 
domicile, house, or residence. 

*• Domiciliary rights of tbe citizen."— Motley. ( Webster. f 

2. Law: Made under authority at a private 
house, for the purpose of aearchiug for ans- 
pected persona or things. 

“It coukl be levied only hy means of domiciliary, 
visit* ** . " — Macaulay : Mint, Eng., ch Hi. 

* dom I^il -i-ate, v.t. [Lat. domicili(um), 
aud Eng. eutf. -ate.] 

1. The same as Domicile (q.v.). 

2. To domesticate. 

"The propagation and nature, the life aud service, 
of the domiciliated am mala"— PownaU ; On Antiqui- 
ties (1782), p. 6L 

* dom 1-91I -i-at-ed, pa. par. or a. [Domi- 
ciliate.] 

* dom-i-gil-I-a -tion, «. [Eng. domiciliat(c); 
•ion.] A permanent l esideuce iu a place ; the 
occupation of a domicile. 

* dom-i-9il'-i-at-mg # pr. par. & a. [Domi- 
ciliate.] 

A. A3 pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As substantive : 

1, The same as Domiciling, s, (q.v.) 

2. The aet of making domestic or tame ; 
domestication. 

dom-I-911-xng, pr. par . & 3 . [Domicile, p.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B, Assubst. : The establishing in, or occu- 
pation of, a domicile ; domiciliation. 

* dom'-i-cul-tiire, 3 . [Lat. domus = a house, 
and cultura — cultivation, enlture (q.v.).] The 
management of domestic affairs ; household 
management, domestic economy. 

* dom-I-fi-ca-tion, s. [Eng. domify (2), 
v. ; -afian..] 

Astrol. : The astrological division of the 
heavens into twelve houses. (Ask.) 

*dom i-fy (1). v.t. [Low Lat. demifico, from 
Lat. domo = to tame, and facto (pass .Jio.) = to 
make.] To tame. 

* dom i-fy (2), v.t. yPr. domifier, from Lat. 
do7niis=ahouse, and /awo (pass. ylo)=to make.] 

Astrvl. : To divide, as the heavens, into 
twelve houses, by means of six great circles, 
called circles of position, in order to erect a 
scheme or horoscope. 

dom'-i-na, s. [Lat. , fern, of deminus - a lord.] 
Law: A title given to a lady who is a 
baroness in her own right. 

•dom'-i nan9e, * dom'-l-nan'^y, 3. [Lat. 

dominans, pr. par. of deminor = t.« dominate 
(q.v.).] Predominance, superiority, power, 
authority, ascendency. 

dom T-nant, a. k s. [Fr., pr. par. of domincr 
= to dominate (q.v.).] 

A. As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Ruling, governing, predominant; having 
the superiority or predominance. 

“The caste now dominant "—Macaulay : Mist Eng.. 
ch. xli. 

2. Followed hy the prep. over. 

** Those advantages that enabled their parents to 
become dominant over their .compatriots ."— Darwin ; 
Origin of Specie t (1859), ch- li, p. 64 

II. Technically : 

1. Music: [Dominant chord]. 


2. Scots Law : [Dominant tenement]. 

B. As substantive : 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : One who is ia authority or 
power ; a ruler, a superior. 

2. Music : 

(1) The name now given to the fifth note of the 
ecaleof any key, counting upwards. Tlmsti is 
the dominant iu the key of C, F in that of B Hat, 
and F aliarp in that of B. It Is ao called 
because the key of a passage cannot bo dis- 
tinguished for certain unless some chord in it 
has this note for root ; lor which reason also 
it is called ill German der herrschciule ton. 
The dominant plays a most important part in 
eadences, in which it is indispensable that the 
key should be strongly marked ; and it is 
therefore the point of rest iu the imperfect 
cadence or half-dose, and the point of depar- 
ture to the tonic in the perfeet cadence, or 
full elose. It also marks the division of the 
scale into two parts : ns in fugues, in which, 
if a subject commences with the tonic, its 
answer commences with the dominant, and 
vice versd. In the sonata form it used to be 
almost invariable for the second subject to be 
iu the key of the dominant, exeept whim the 
movement was in a minor key, in which caso 
it was optional for that part of the movement 
to be in the relative major. ( Grovr .) 

(2) The reciting noto of Gregorian chants. 

( Stainer <C Barrett.) 

do minan t-chord, s. 

M us. : A chord formed by grouping three 
tones rising by intervals of a third from the 
dominant. It is found almost invariably 
before the tonic chord which closes the 
perfect cadence. 

dominant tenement, *. 

Scots Law : A tenement or subject in favour 
of which a servitude exists or is constituted 
over another tenemeut, called the servient 
(q.v.). 

dom’-i-nate, v.t. & i. [Lat. dominatus, pa. 
par. of dominor = to be lord or master : 
dominus — a lord ; Fr. deminer; Sp. dominar; 
Ital. dominare.] 

1. Trans. : To predominate or prevail over ; 
to rule, to regulate, to govern. 

"We everywhere meet with Slavonian nation* either 
dominan t or dom inateiL"— Tooke. ( Webster.) 

II. Intransitive : 

* 1. To have authority or power. 

" Bred up in a dominating family .”— Speed : Benry 
TIL, bk. ix.. ch. xx., § 33. 

2. To predominate, to prevail. 

"The system of Aristotle still dominated In the 
Universities." — Hallam: Liter a tars of Middle Ages, 
pt lit., ch- il 

dom' i-nat-ed, pa. par . or a, [Dominate.] 

dom' i nat mg, pr. par., a., k s. [Domi- 
nate, v.j 

A. k B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As su&sb : The act or condition of being 
dominant ; domination. 

dom-i - na'- tion, * dom-i-na-cl-on, 
’ dom y na-ci oun, s. [Fr. domination; 

O. Fr. & Sp. dommacion ; Port, dommagdo; 
ltal. domivazione, all from Lat. dominatio, 
from dominatus, pa. par. of dominor = to be 
lord or master.] [Dominate.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

L The exercise of power or authority ; rule, 
government. 

"The Irish who remained within the English pale 
were, one and all. hostile to the English domination." 
— Macaulay : E tit. Eng., ch. xvii. 

2. Arbitrary or tyrannical exercise of 
power; tyranny. 

M Ireland, cursed by the domination of race over 
race. '— Macaulay Mist. Eng., ch. i, 

3. A ruling party ; a party io authority or 
power. 

"I would rather hy far see it [the Constitution] 
resolved into any other form, than lost in that austere 
and insoleut domination (the aristocracy].”— Burke: 
Causes vf Present Discontent. 

11. Relig. (PL): One of the supposed orders 
of angels. 

“ Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, powers." 

Milton . L„ V. 6uL 

* dom i-na-tive, a. [Eng. dominate); -ire.] 
1. Pertaining to government or ruling; 
governing, regulating. 

" in wisdom and dominatire virtue."— Sir E. Sandyt .* 
State of liclujion. 


2. Imperious, insolent, domineering, dicta- 
torial. 

* dom -i-na-tor, a, [Lat.] A ruling or govern- 
ing po\vui»; a presiding authority. 

“ A • gn 

Which shall control the element*, 

We are the domiuaton * Myron : Manfred, L L 

* dom-I-nc, s. [Dominie.] 

dom l-neer', v.i, & t. [Fr. deminer, from 
Lat. dominor = to be lord or master, to 
dominate (q.v.) ] 

1. Intransitive : 

1. To rule in an arrogant, insolent, and 
tyrannical manner ; to tyrannize. 

2. To aetiu an insolent, overbearing manner; 
to assume superiority over others ; to bluster, 
to hector. 

"To teach tho people to criTipe and the prince to 
domineer."— Macaulay : Mat. Eng., cb. xL 

3. To exercise sole control or authority. 

" Alas ! the endowment of immortal power 
Is matched uucuunlly with custom, time. 

And domineering faculties of sense. 

In hLL" Wordsworth: Excursion, bk Iv. 

* II. Trans. : To rule, to govern, to assume 
or exercise power, authority, or control over. 

” Each village fable domineers iu turn 
His brain’s di*teini»ere(l nerves * 

Walpoie ; Mysterious Mother, II. 2. 

dom ! neeFed,^. par. or a. [Domineer.] 

dom-i-neer'-irig, pr. par., a., k s. [Domi- 
neer.] 

A. & B. As pr. par . £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As svbst. : The aet of behoving with 
insolence, arrogance, or bluster. 

dom in' -I -ca, a. [Lat. fern, of dominicus = 
pertaining to a lord or master ; domirtus =* 
lord, master.] 

% (1) Dominica ad palmas: 

Ecclcs. : Palin Sunday (q.v.) 

(2) Dominica ulba ; 

Eccles. : Whitsunday (q.v ). 

(3) Dominica dc Passione : 

Eccles. : Passion Sunday, the fifth Sunday in 
Lent. 

(4) Dominica dies: 

Eccles. : The Lord’s Day, Sunday. 

(5) Dominica in albis : 

Eccles. : Low Sunday, the Sunday next after 
Easter Day ; so called because on that day 
those who had l>een baptized on Easter Day 
put off their white garments. 

domin'-l-cal , a. & «. [Low Lat. dominical is 
— pertaining to the dies dominica = the Lord’s 
Day, or Sunday.] [Dominica.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Pertaining to or denoting the Lord’s Day 
or Sunday. [Dominical letter.] 

"The cycle of the moon serves to shew the exacts, 
aud that of the sun the dominic'd letter, throughout 
all their variations .^ "—Bolder : On Time. 

2. Pertaining or relating to our Lord : as, 
the dominical (or Lord's) prayer. 

"The space betvrixt this and Pentecost, and every 
dominical in the year."— Hammond : Mormons, scr. 9. 

M Some words altered In the dominical gospel*."— 
Fuller. 

* B. As substantive: 

]. The Lord’s Day or Sunday. 

2. The Lord's Prayer. 

3. A kind of veil worn by women at the 
Holy Comnmnion. 

"We decree thAt euery woman when cho dooth 
communicate haue her dominical."— Jewell : Rephs 
to M. Harding, p 73. 

4. The Dominical letter (q.v.). 

** My red dominion/, my golden letter ! 

O, that your face were uot so full of O’* !” 

Shakes p. : Lores let boar’s Lost, V. 1 

5. The Lord’s house, a church. 

"Then begnu Christian Churches. Oratories, or 
/)omin?cti tv to outshine the temples of heathen god*”— 
Gctuden : Tears Of the Church, p. 3SL 

6. (PL) : The ecriptore lessons appointed to 
be read on Sundays. 

dominical -letter, s. Also called the 
Sunday letter. In the Calendar the first 
aeveo letters of the alphabet are applied to 
the days of the tveek, the letter A being 
always given to the first of January, whatever 
thatdav may be, and the others in succession 
to the following days. If the year consisted 
of 3(34 days, making an exact number of weeks, 
it is evident that no change would ever take 
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place in these letters: thus, supposing the 
first of January to be Sunday, all the Sundays 
would bo represented by A, uot only in that 
year, but in all succeeding years. Theie 
being, however, 365 days, the letter A is 
repeated for the 31st of December, and conse- 
quently the Sunday letter for the following 
year will be G, and in the third year F. If 
every year were common, the process would 
continue regularly, and a cycle of seven years 
would suffice to restore the same letters to the 
aame (lays as before. But the intervention of 
a day in every bissextile or leap year occa- 
sions a variation in this respect. The bis- 
sextile year containing 366 days instead of 
365, will throw the dominical letter of the 
following year back two letters ; so that if the 
doioinieai letter at the beginning of any leap 
year be G\ the dominical letter of the follow- 
ing year will be A, aud not B. This alteration 
is not effected by dropping a letter altogether, 
but. by changing the dominical letter at the 
end of February, where the intercalation of a 
day takes place. The following rule is given 
in the RooA: of Common Prayer, to find the 
Dominical or Sunday letter according to the 
calendar in the Prayer-book : “ For the next 
century, that is, from the year 1800 till the 
year 1800 inclusive, add to the current year 
its fourth part, and then divide by 7 ; if there 
is no remainder, then A is the Sunday letter ; if 
any number remainetli, then the letter corres- 
ponding to that number is the Sunday letter." 

dom in'-i-can, a. & s. [See def.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to St. Do- 
minic, or the Dominicans. 

E. As substantive : 

Church History : 

1. One of a religious order called in some 
places Prffdicantes or Preaching Friars, and 
in France Jacobins, from their first convent in 
Paris being in the Rue St. Jaques. They took 
their ordinary name from their founder, Do- 
minic de Guzman (afterwards canonized under 
the name of St. Dominie), a Spanish eccle- 
siastic, bom in 1170 at Calahorza, In Old 
Castile. He was first canon aud archdeacon 
of Osuma or Osrua ; he afterwards preached 
with great fervour and vehemence against 
the Albigenses 
in l^anguedoc, 
where he laid the 
first foundations 
of his order, the 
special purpose 
of which was to 
oppose the doc- 
trines of the 
Albigenses. The 
new order was 
approved of in 
1215 by Pope Iu- 
nocent III., and 
confirmed in 1216 
by a bull of Pope 
Honorius 1 11., 
under the rule of 
St. Augustine, a 
role to which they Dominican. 

have adhered, al- 
though they subsequently adopted a white habit 
resembling that of the Carthusians, in place of 
their original black dress. They were under a 
vow of absolute poverty. In England they were 
called Black Friars, and in 1276 the Corporation 
of London gave them two streets near the 
Thames, where they erected a large convent, 
whence that part is still called Black friars. 
The Dominicans always took a principal part 
In the Inquisition, and St. Dominic is said to 
have been the first Inquisitor-General. He is 
represented with a sparrow by his side, and 
with a dog carrying a burning torch in his 
mouth, lie died in 1221. The Dominicans 
were the chief supporters of the doctrine of 
the Immaculate Conception. 

2. One of an order of nuns founded by St. 
Dominic under the same rules as the friars, 
but devoted to industry. 

3. One of an order of knights, also founded 
by St. Dominic, for the purpose of putting 
down heresy by force of arms. 

1i Tertkiries of St. Dominic : To the friars, 
nuns, and knights mentioned above, St. 
Dominic added, in 1221, theTertiaries — persous 
who, without forsaking secular life or even the 
marriage-tie, connected themselves with the 
Order by undertaking certain obligations, such 
as to dress plainly, to live soberly, to carry no 
weapon of offence, and to perform stated devo- 


tions. Similar orders existed in connection 
with the Franciscans and the Premonstraten- 
sians. The members were entitled to be buried 
in tbe habit of the Order. 

* dom in I £ide, s. [Lat. dominus = a lord, 
a master, and condo = tu kill.] 

1. The act of killing one’s master. 

2. Oue who kills liis master. 

dom’-I nie, s. [Lat. domine, voc. siug. of 
dominu $ = a lord, a master.] A pedagogue, 
a acboolmaster. 

do min -ion (Ion as yun), *do-min i- 

oun, s. [Low Lat. dominio, from Lat. 
dominium, from dominus = a lord, a master; 
ltal. & Sp. dominio.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Sovereign authority ; lordship, supreme 
power or control. 

“ And a mighty king shall stand up. that shall rule 
with great dominion. —Dan. xl. 3. 

2. The power or right of governing ; con- 
trol, rule, government. 

M To have lordship or domtntoun 
iu the hounds of thin little toun." 

Lydgate : Story of Thebes, pt. li. 

3. A power, right, or authority over to dis- 
pose of at pleasure ; the uncontrolled right of 
possession or use. 

" He could not have private dominion over that 
which was under the private dominion of another."— 
Locke. 

4. A predominating power or influence ; 
predominance, ascendeacy. 

5. A district, region, or country under a 
certain government, or subject to the autho- 
rity of a certain sovereign (generally ia the 
plural). 

*’ High as his topmost houghs to heaven ascend. 

So low bis roots to hell's dominion tend.' 1 

Dry den: Virgil: Georgicii. 401. 402. 

* 6. The seat of government or authority. 

“ Judah waa his omnetuary, Israel hia dominion.”— 
Psalm cxiv, 2. 

II. Script. : The same as Domination 
(q.v.). 

" Whether they be thrones, or dominions, or princi- 
palities, or powers." — Colossians i 16. 

H (L) Arms of Dominion : 

Her . ; Anns of dominion are those belonging 
to kingdoms or states, and officially worn 
by those who are their de facto sovereigns 
( Glossary of Heraldry.) 

(2) Dominion of Canada : 

Geog. : A territory and government consti- 
tuted by Act of Parliament on March 20, 1S67, 
by tbe union of Canada, Nova Scotia, and 
New Brunswick, to which, on July 1 1873, 
was added Prince Edward's Island. 

If For the difference between dominion and 
territory , see Territory.] 

Dominion day, A Canadian National 
holiday (July 1) to commemorate the pro- 
clamation of the Dominion of Canada (July 1. 
1367). 

do min i um, $. [Lat., from dominus = a 
lord, a inaster.j 

Rom. Law: 'Die right by which any one 
exercised control over property, aud by which 
be was entitled to retain or alienate it at 
pleasure, as opposed to a mere life interest, or 
possessory or equitable right. 

U (1) Dominium directum : 

Feudal Law: The interest or superiority 
vested in the superior. 

(2) Dominium utile : 

Feudal Laio: The interest or property 
vested in the vassal, as distinguished from 
that of the lord. 

dom - 1 - DO, $. [Sp., originally = a dress 

worn by a master, from domine — a master, a 
teacher ; Lat. dominus ~ a lord, a master ; 
ltal. 

L Ordinary Language . 

*1. A kind of hood worn by canons of a 
cathedral church. 

*2. A hood or cape worn by priests when 
officiating in winter, to protect tbe head and 
face. 

*3. A mourning- veil for women. 

“Domitw, A kind of hood or habit for the head, 
worn by cauous ; and heuce also a fashion of vail 
used by some women that mourn."— Ladies' Dictiona rv 
(1694). 9 

4. A masquerade-dress worn for disguise by 
ladies and gentlemen, and consisting of an 




ample cloak or mantle with wide sleeves aad 
a hood removable at pleasure. It was usually 


DOMINO. 


of black silk, but sometimes of other colours 
and materials. 

5. A kind of half-mask worn by ladies when 
travelling or promenading, at masquerades, 
&c., as a partial disguise for the features. 

6. A person wearing a domiuo. 

7. (PI): In the same sense as II, 

II. Games: 

1. (PL): A game played generally by two or 
four persons with twenty-eight oblong piecea 
of ivory or bone, or wood faced with ivory or 
bone, marked, after the manner of dice, on 
one side, which is divided in the middle by a 
transverse line, with all the possible combina- 
tions from double blank to double six. The 
game consists in matching the numbers on 
either of the ends of the pieces played with 
similar numbers from the pieces iu the player'a 
band ; the players “ putting down ’’ alter- 
nately. In aome cases the dominoes aie 
numbered up to double nine. 

2. One of the pieces with which the gams 
of dominoes is played. 

3. When a player has matched all his pieces, 
he is said to be domino . 

dom'-i-nus, s. [Lat.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : A title of respect formerly 
given to clergymen, lords of manors, kc. 

II. Technically: 

1. Law: 

(1) In civil law, oue who possesses anything 
by right. 

(2) In feudal law, one who granted part of 
his estate to another to be enjoyed in fee. 

2. Unxv. : A student who has passed his 
final B.A. examination : usually written Da. 

3. Eccles. : In Roman Catholic seminaries, a 
student who has not yet received tbe tonsure. 

* dom -it-a-ble, a. [Lat. domito - to tame.) 
Capable of" lteing tamed. 

“ Animals more domitable, domestic, and subject to 
be governed.”— Sir SI. Hale. 

dom lte, s. [From the Puy-de-IMme in Au- 
vergne, France, where it is found, and Eng. 
Buff, -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min.: An earthy variety of trachyte, re- 
sembling a sandy chalk iu its appearance, and 
gritty feeling. It is of a white or greyish- 
white colour. 

* don, v. t. & i. [Do.] 

don, s. [Sp., from Lat. dominus.] [Dan.] 

1. A title in Spain now given to all classes, 
but formerly restricted to the upper classes ; 
sir, signior. 

“Ho had a Spanish name, epoke Spanish. aud affected 
tbo grave deportment of a Spanish don.” — Macaulay .* 
Hitt. Eng , cm x»v. 

2. Univ. : A fellow of a college. 

“ The trio of undergraduates . . . passed others, who 
were evidently dons, without the slightest uotlco."— 
Cuthbert Bede: Verdant Green, pt. L, ch. viii. 

3. A person of high position or importance ; 
a leader, a chief. 

“ I s<ee a great many of your hrotherhood waiting to 
know what will befall their mighty Don.”— Macaulay : 
Hud. Eng., ch. iv. 

4. One who assumes airs of great importance. 

" Por the great don * of wit — 

Pbcehus givea them full privilege alone 
To damn all others, and cry up their ovra" 

Dry den : Epilogue to Indian Emperor. 

don, v.L [A contraction of do on.] [Do, r.) 
To put on, to invest with, to assume : the 
opposite to doff (q.v.). 
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don a, s. (Donna.] 

* don'-a-blc, n. [Lat. donnMJw, from dono = 
to give* to present.] That may or eau be given. 

don a-car'-g^r-ito, s. [Gr. 5<ka£ (donax), 
geoifc. Soeaxo? (donakos) = a reed ; apyvpo? ("r- 
guros) = white metal . . . silver, ami sutf. -its 
{Min.) (q.v.),] 

JUi». : The same as Freiesleuenite (q.v.). 

* don'-a-5lto, s. [Lat. donax (genit. donac(is) 
(q.v.)., ‘and suff. -ite (Baheont.) (q.v.).] 

PaltEont. : A fossil Donax. 1 f clearly iden- 
tified as of that genus, it is now ainiply called 
Donsx. 

*don a ker, s. (Etym. douhlful.] A cattle- 
stealer. [Dunaker.] 

* don' a ry, s. & a. [Lat. donarium ~ (1) 
the place in a temple where presents to the 
gods were kept; a treasury-chain her ; (2) an 
ottering to the gods ; donum — a gift ; dona = 
to give as a present.] 

A. .Is subst. : Anything given or offered for 
sacred purposes ; a votive ottering. 

•' Candles and other dotiaries to the Virgin Mary." — 
Taylor . Dissuasive from Popery, pt. 11., bk. L. 

B. adj. : Given or offered for eacred 
purposes ; votive, dedicated. 

*don'-at, *don-et, s. [From .EHus Dona- 
tes, a celebrated grammarian, born c. v.n. 3::3. 
He was the pieceptor of St. Jerome, and 
wrote commentaries on Virgil and Terence, 
and a work upon grammar, which long enjoyed 
great celebrity.] 

L A grammar. 

“ As the common donet berith hitnsilfe towards the 
full kunnyogof Lutyn. »o this booke lor Ooddis Inwea : 
therefore this booke may be conveniently called the 
dourf or key to the Crlsten Ketigioun.' — Pecotk : lie- 
pressor (Iutrod.J. 

2. A primer, or introd action to any subject, 
art, profession, or science. 

" Thaone drowe 1 me aioonge dra peres my donet to 
leme." P. Plowman, bit. v. 209. 

* don -a-ta-ry, s. [Eng. donate) ; -ary.) The 
same a*s Donatory (q.v). 

* do nate, v.t. [Lat. donatus, pa. par. of dono 
= to give as a present ; donum = a gift.] To 
give as a donatiou ; to contribute, to subscribe. 
{American.) 

* do-na-tif, * do-na-tife, a . [Donative.] 

dd-na’-tion, s. [Lat. donatio, from donatus, 
pa. par. of dono — to give as a present ; Fr. 
donation ; Sp. donacion ; I tal. donorionc.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of giving, bestowing, or granting ; 
a gift, a grant. 

“ It waa wise nature's end In the donation. 

To be bis evidence now.” 

Shakcsp. : Cymbeline. v. 5. 

2. That which is given or bestowed gratui- 
tously ; a gift. 

" A contract of true love to celebrate ; 

And some donation freely to estate 

On tbe blesa'd lovers,” S hakes p. : Tempest. Iv. 1. 

3. Spec. : A charitable gift, benefaction, or 
contribution. 

“Voluntary donations to the ebari tybox." — Anec- 
dotes of Bp. Watson, ii. 113. 

IL Law : The act or contract by which any 
'thing, or the use of and right to it, is trans- 
ferred as a free gift to any person or corpora- 
tion ; a deed of gift. Two things are required 
,to make a donation valid : (1) that there is 
legal capacity in the donor to give, and in the 
donee to receive, and (2) that there is couseut, 
delivery, and acceptance. 

Donation mortis causa : 

Law ; When a person in his last .sickness, 
apprehending his dissolution near, delivers or 
causes to be delivered to another the possession 
of any personal goods, under which have been 
included bonds, and bills drawn by the de* 
ceased upon his banker, to keep in case of 
hia decease, such delivery is said to be a 
donation mortis csiusa. This gift, if the donor 
dies, needs not the assent of his executor ; yet 
it shall not prevail against creditors, and is 
accompanied with this implied trust, that, if 
the donor lives, the property thereof shall 
revert to himself, being onl^ given in contem- 
plation of death, or mortis causa. ( Blackstone .) 

donation party, s. A party or number 
of persons assembling at tbe bouse of one 
person, as of the parish clergyman, each 
bringing a present. 


If For the difference belweeu donation and 
gift, aee Gift. 

Don -a-tl^m, s. [Low Lat. Donatismus ; Fr. 
Doriafwme.] 

Ch, Hist. : The doctriaea or principlea of 
the Donatists (q.v.). 

Don'-a tist, s. [Low Lat. Donatistu ; Fr. 
Donatiste.] 

Ch. Hist. : One of a sect of schismatics In 
Africa, the followers of Donatus, bishop of 
Cas3 Nigra, in Numidia. The aeet arose in 
A D. 311, when Caeilianu.s was elected bishop 
of Carthage, and consecrated by the African 
bishops alone, without the concurrence of 
those of Numidia. The people, resenting this, 
refused to acknowledge Ca-cilisnna, and set 
up Majorinus, who was then consecrated by 
Donatus. The Donatists held that Christ, 
though of the same substance with the Father, 
yet was less than the Father : they also denied 
the infallibility of the Church, which they 
said had fallen away in many particulars. 
They were condemned in a council held at 
Rome in a.d. 313, also in another at Arles in 
the following year ; and s third time, in a.d. 
316, at Milan, before Constantine the Great. 
At the end of the fourth century they had a 
large number of churches, but soon after began 
to decline, owing to a schism amongst them- 
selves, occasioned by the election of two 
bishops in the room of I’annemao, the suc- 
cessor of Donatus, and also through the 
zealous opposition of St. Augustine, bishop of 
Hippo. They were finally suppressed in the 
sixth century by Pope Gregory the Great. 

don-a-tis'-tic, don a-tis ti-cal, a. [Eng. 
dondtist ; -ic ; -tend.] Pertaining to Donatism 
or the Donatists. 

don -a-tive, s. k n. [Fr. donati /; from Lat. 
donativum = a present, a largess, from do- 
natus, pa. par. of dona = to give as a present ; 
I tal. &Sp. donativo.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Ord . Lang. : A gift, a present, a largess, 
a gratuity. 

“The three Lords took down with them thirty seven 
thousand pounds iu coin, which they were to distri- 
bute as a donative among the fcdlors."— Macaulay : 
JJist. Eng., ch. xviil. 

2. Canon Law : A benefice merely given and 
collated by the patron to a man without 
either presentation to the ordinary, or institu- 
tion by the ordiuary, or induction by his 
orders. 

" Never did steeple carry double truer ; 

Has is the donati re and mine the cure." 

Cleveland. 

B. As adj. : Vested or vesting by donation ; 
as, a donative advowson. 

do-na-tor, s. [Lat.] 

Law : A donor. 

don-a-tor-y, don’-a-tar-y, s. [Eng. do- 
nator ; - y .] 

Scots Law : One to whom escheated property 
is made over on certain conditions. 

* do-naught (gh silent), s. [Eng. do, and 
7iaught .] [Donnat.] A good-for-nothing, idle 
fellow. 

“Crafty and proud donaughtt." — Granger : On 

Ecclesiastes (1621). p. 243. 

do n&x, s. [Lat., from Gr. = (1) a reed, (2) a 
kind of shell-fish.] 

1. Bot.: Arundo Donax, a strong-growing, 
cane-like grass.resembling the bamboo in habit, 
but ouly averaging eight to ten feet io height. 
It is a native of the south of Europe aud 
Palestine. Its stems are used for many 
domestic purposes, such as walking-sticks, 
measuring-rods, and musical pipes ; pan-pipes 
are made of them. {Smith.) 

2. Zool . ; A genus of 1 am e 11 i branchiate mol- 
luscs belonging to the family Tellinidie. The 
shell is wedge-sbaped and striated, tbe front 
rounded and produced, posterior aide abort. 
It conimeneea in the Eocene Tertiary, and is 
represented by numerous species at the present 
day. 

done, wrions parts of v. k interj. [Do.] 

A- As parts of a verb. 

* L As the third pers . pi. pres, indie, (for 
doen). 

* IL As infinitive : 

“With me ne h&dde he neuer to dons " 

Seuyn Sags*, 4S3, 


III. As pa. par. <£* particip. adj . 

1. As pa. par. (In se usea corresponding to 
those of the verb.) 

2. As adjective : 

(1) Lit. : Performed, executed, acted, carried 
out, completed. 

(2) Figuratively : 

(а) Cheated, baffled, defeated, over-reachcL 

(б) Exhausted, done up. 

“The Holland fleet, who tired aud done “ 

I/ryden Annus J HralHtis, Its 

B. As interj. : Used to express agreement to 
a proposal made : as, in accepting a wager, or 
a bargain ottered, the person accepting says. 
Done : that is, agreed, accepted ; 1 agree or I 
accept. 

"Tw&s d/>ne and done ; and th« fox, by couaent. w** 
to be tbe Judge."— L' Estrange : Fables. 

(1) Done brovtn (From meat being roasted 
till quite done) : Cheated or over-re*ched 
thoroughly. 

(2) Done for : 

(a) Ruioed, killed. 

(b) Exhausted, done up. 

“8he la rather done for, thi« morning.''— if iu A usten : 
PersuasCm, ch. xiiii. 

(3) Done up : Thoroughly exhausted, worn 
out or exhausted from aay cause. 

done, a. [Fr. donni = giveu, pa. par. of 
donner — to give ; Lat. dono.] 

Ixiw: Given, issued, given out to the public ; 
a term used at the conclusion of formal docu- 
ments, showing the date at which they were 
officially approved and became valid. [Given ] 

do nee', s. [Lat. don{o) = to give as a present, 
and Eng. suff, -e« (q.v.).] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Tbe persoo to whom any- 
thing is given or any grant made. 

" There 1 b ao errour all over; but whether are UM*t 
to blame, you may judge between the donor and the 
donee "Sir if. Sandy* : Essay* (16341. p. 217. 

2. Law: The person to whom lands <>r 
tenements are given or granted. 

“ Touching the parties unto deeds and charters, * » 
are to consider as well the donors aud granters, as tU 
donees ox grantees." — Spelman. 

* don -et, s. [Donat.] 

do'-ney, do m, s. [A native word.] A 
native vessel in use on the Coromandel 
coast of the Northern parts of Ceylon. 
It is of an ark-like form, about seventy feet 
long, twenty broad, aod twelve deep, with 
a fiat bottom or keel portion, which at the 
broadest place is seven feet, and at the fore 
and aft points, ten inches. There is one mast 
and a lug sail. The draught of water when 
the vessel is empty is but four feet, and when 
loaded, nine. Tbe Doni can venture to sea 
only in the fine season. {Edye : Joum. Roy. 
^4siaf. Soc., voL L, p. 13.) 

* do-nif-er-oiis, a. [Lat. donum = a gift, 
fer o = to bear, aud Eng. adj. suff. -ouo.J 
Bearing or attended with gifts. 

+ don' jon, * don g eon, s. [Fr. donjon ] 
[Dungeon.] 

Norm . .4rcft. ; The grand central tower of « 
Norman or mediaeval castle, frequently raised 
on ao artificial elevation. It was the strongest 
portioa of the buildiug, a high square tower 
with walls of enormous thickuess, usually de- 
tached from the surrounding buildings by aa 
open apace walled, called the Inoer Bailey, 



DONJON. 


and another beyond called tbe Outer Bailey. 
Here, in case of tbe outward defences beifcig 
gained, the garrison retreated to make their 
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last staod. The donjon continued the great 
hall, and principal rooms of state for eulcmn 
occasions, aud also the prison of the fortress ; 
from which last circumstance we derive the 
modern aad restricted nseof the word dungeon. 
Examples are seen in the White Tower, in the 
Tower of London, Rochester Castle, and the 
Castle at Newcastle. It was also called the 
Donjon-keep. [Keep; Domestic Architec- 
ture.] 

" Then, one by one, was beard to fall 
The tower, the donjon-keep, the hall." 

Scott: Rokeby, t . 87. 

■ donk, a. & $. [Dank.] 

A. As adj. : Damp, moist, dank. 

‘•The dolly dikie war al donk and wate." 

Dougin* : Virgil, 201, l. 

B. As subst. : Dampness, moisture, dank* 
ness. 

" Bedowin In donki* depe was euery slke." 

Douglas : Virgil, 201, 10. 

don' key, s. [A word of doubtful origin, but 
probably a double dimin. from dun (from the 
colour) by the addition of the diminutival 
eulttxea -k (- - ick or -ock) and -y. (Sfceat.)] 
[Dun.) 

1. Lit. : An ass (q.v.), 

2. Fig. : A person destitute of sense ; a stupid, 
silly, or foolish person ; an asa, a blockhead. 

donkey-engine, s. 

Steam-engine : An auxiliary engine for work- 
ing the feed-pump, hoisting in freight, «fcc. : 
•Aork uncoanected with the propelling eogines, 
and which may thus proceed when the main 
engines are stopped. 

donkey-man, s. 

1. One who drives or keeps a doukey for hire. 

2. One who works at a donkey-pump. 

donkey-pump, s. A steam-pump for 
feeding steam-engine boilers; frequently used 
for pumping in water during the cessation 
from working of the principal engine. It ia 
uaed as a substitute fur the feed-pump portion 
of the large engine ; also used in breweries, 
distilleries, gas-works, tanneries, and chemical 
works. Some pumps are mounted on legs, 
others are adapted to be bolted to a post or 
wall. (Knight.) 

* don’ key drome, *. [Formed from Eng. 
donkey, in imitation of hippodrome (q.v.).] A 
course for a don key- race. 

" Left sprawling in the dust of the donkey-drome."-* 
Savage : It. J fcdlicott, bk. i., ch. v. (Davies.) 

* donk ish, a. [Eng. donk; -ish.] Rather 
damp, moist, or dank. 

don' na, s. [Sp. aad ItaL, from don (q.v.), 
from Eat. domina , fem. of dominus. ] A lady. 

If Prima donna: The first or leading female 
singer in an opera, &c. 

don'-nar, v.t . [Prob. connected with Dan. 
dundre , Sw. dundra = to make a loud noise, 
to thunder.] To stupefy. 

“’Tie no' the damaged beady gear 
That donnar, daw, or daver." 

A. Douglcu: Poem*, p. 14L 

don'-nard, don -nert, a. [Donnat.] Grossly 
stupid*; stunned ; ia dotage. 

M 'Ye donnard auld deevil,' answered his guest.*— 
Scott: Antiquary, ch. li 

dim n art ness, s. [Eag. donnart; -*€$$.] 
Stupidity. 


I. Ord. Lang. : One who givea, bestows, or 
grants anything gratuitously. 

" fatten thick l*siege the donor * gate. 

And begging lords and teeming ladles wait 
The promised dole." Dryden: Juvenal , sat. L 

II. Technically : 

1. Law: One who grants an estate to 
another. 

* 2. Eccl. : A term of the middle ages, ap- 
plied to the giver and founder of a work of 
art for religious purposes— viz., the giver of a 
church picture, statue, or painted window, 
&e. ; the founder of a church or ao altar. 
(Fair holt.) 

Don'-o-van, s. [Proper name.] 

Donovan’s solution, s. 

Pharm. : A pale greenish liquid, having no 
odour aud a styptic taste ; it is a mixture 
containing red iodide of mercury and teriodide 
of arsenic. It is used in skia diseases. 

* do -noth' in g ness, s. [Eng. do ; nothing ; 
-rass.] Idleness, indolence, laziness. 

"A situation of similar affluence and do uot/mipnau." 
Mis* Austen : Mansfield Park. ch. xxxviii. 

don’-ship, s. [Eng. dan ; -ship.] The quality 
of a don or gentleman of rank ; a title given 
to gentlemen uiulei the degree of baron. 

“To torture 

Your donship tor a day or two." 

Beavm & Flet. : The Chance*, v. 1. 

don' sie, don cie, don-sy, o. s. [Etym. 
doubtful.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Affectedly neat and trim, implying the 
idea of self-importance ; frequently applied to 
one small in size. 

*• She waa a donsle wife and clean 
Without debate." 

■ Ramsay : Poems, i. 228 . 

2. Used obliquely, to signify pettish, testy. 

3. Saucy; malapert. 

4. Restive ; unmanageable ; as applied to a 
horse. 

" Tho’ y e was tricky, alee, an' funule. 

Ye ne'er was donsie." 

Burns : To his Auld Mar*. 

5. Heavy ; severe ; applied to strokes. 

6. Unlucky, ill-fated in regard to acci- 
dents or moral coaduct. 

•• Their donsie tricky their black mistakes. 

Their fallings and mischances. " 

Burns : A ddrest to the U nco Quid. 

7. Dull, dreary, stupid. 

•• Has thou with Rosecrucians wandert. 

Or thro' some donne desart dandert?” 

Ramsay : Poems. iL S34. ( Jamieton .) 

B. As subst.: A stupid, lubberly fellow. 

* dSn'-zel, * don sel, s. [ItaL donzello; Sp. 
doncel ; * O. F. donzel, from Lat. doncellns , 
dominicellus, dimin. of Lat. dominus — a lord, 
a master.] A young gentleman following arms 
but not yet knighted ; a young squire or 
attendant ; a page. 

’• He Is esquire to a knight-errant, don»el to the 
damsels." — Butler: Characters. 

doo, s. [Dove.] (Scotch.) 

doo f -hb, s . [Doab,] 

doob, s. [Various Hindoo languages.] An 
Indian name for Cynodon doctylon, the Creep- 
ing Dog'a-tooth grass, which is uaed as fodder. 
[Cynodon, Door c a.) 


don'-nat, don' not, s. [A contraction of do 
naught.] Ao idle, good-for-aothiog fellow. 

•• The worst donnot of them can look oat for their 
turn."— .Scoff / Heart of Midlothian. 

* donne, * don, a. [Dun.] 

* donne, v.t. [Do.] 

dftnned (1), pa. par. or a. [Don, v .] 

donned (2), a. [Etym. doubtful.) Food, 
greatly attached. (Scotch.) 

don -nert, a. [Donnard.] 

* don nish, a. [Eng. don ; -ish.] Of or per- 
taining to a don ; learned. 

"Unless a man . . . can write donnish books."— 
Q. Eliot : Daniel Deronda, ch. xvL 


doo'-di-a, s. [Named after Mr. S. Doody, a 
Londoo ’botanist. ] 

Bot. : A genus of exotic Aspleoieae (Poly- 
podioid Ferns). 


doo'-dle, s. [Prob. a corruption of dawdle 
q.v.).] A lazy, idle trifler. 


doo’-dle, dou-dle, v.t. [Prob. a corruption 
of dawdle (q.v ).] 

1. To dawdle. 


"I have an auld wife to my mither, 

W ill doudle it on her knee." 

Herd : ColU, IL 203. 

2. To play the bagpipe. 


doo'-dle-S&ck, a. [Ger. dudelsack.] 
Music. : The bagpipe. 


> donnl^m, a. [Eag. don; -fern.] The as- 
sumption of airs of great importance ; aelf-im- 
portance ; cooceit (University slang.) 

do’-nor, s. [Lat. don(o) = to give as a pre- 
sent ; Eng. suff -or.] 


doof, dooffe, s. [Duff ] 

1. A blow with a softish body, as with a 
peat, cloth, book, Arc. 

"They had gotten some salr doof*. They had been 
terrlhly paiklt aad doddlt wf something."— Brownie 
of Bodsbeck, 1. 185. 


2. A liollow-sounding fall, like that of a 
loaded aack coming to the ground. 

" noddln that 1 wud coup, that I muchtna gie a 
dooffe, I hurklit llthcrlye dowu." — Hoag : Winter 
Tule*. ii. 4L 

do ok, douk, t*.f. & t. [Duck, v.] (Scotch.) 

dook (1), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

1. A wooden plug or block inserted io a 
brick or gtone wall for the subsequent attach- 
ment of the finishing pieces. 

2. The same as Dool ( 3 ), s. (q.v.) 

dook (2), 3. [Duck, s.) 

]. Ord. Lang. : The act of dipping, ducking, 
or bathing ; a bath. 

2. Min. : The same as dip-working (q.v.). 

dook'-et, dou’-cat, s. [Scot, doo, dou = & 
dove, and cat, ket = cote.] A dove-cot, a pigeon- 
house, 

•• And for the moor-fowl, or the grey fowl, they lie- 
as thick as dooe in a doo ket. ''—Scott : Guy Mannering. 
ch. xxii, 

dooks, 8. pi. [Dook (1), $.) 

* dool (1), * doole, s. [Dole (1), $.) 

•• Now-, will ye pledge me, gif ye please 
1 hae a soney dool o' cheese." 

Picken : Poem t (1*88), p. 4& 

dool (2), 3. [Dole (°), s.] Sorrow. 

U To sing dool: To lament, to mourn. 

•• Let him draw near ; 

And owre this grassy heap elug dool." 

Bum* : A Bard* Epitaph. 

dool- like, a. Having the appearance of 
sorrow ; doleful. 

" Tears of poor and friendless Zion, now going dooU 
like in sackcloth.''— Rutherford : Letter*, L 63. 

dool (3), s. [Ger. dol, dolle.) An iron spike for 
keeping the joiats of boards together iu layiog 
a floor. 

* dool’-ful, a . [Doleful.] 

doo'-lie, s. [Prob. connected with devil . ] A 
spectre, a hobgoblia, a bugl>ear, a scare- 
crow. 

doom, v.t. [Essentially the same word aa 
deem (q.v.).] [Doom, s.] 

* 1. To judge, to sit in judgment upon. 

"No sooner did thy dear and only Soa 
Ferceive Thee purposed not to doom frail man 
So strictly, but much more to pity inclined." 

Milton: P. L.. iii., 402-4. 

* 2. To judge, to decide, to determine. 

“Nobly doomed." Shakesp. : Cymbeline, v. 6. 

3. To sentence, to adjudge, to condemn to 
any punishment. 

** Round in hie nm the blended balls he rolls. 
Absolves the just, aud dooms the guilty souls.* 
Dryden : Virgil; *£neld vi. 585, 586. 

4. With the penalty or punishment ex- 
pressed. 

“ We shall not be doomed to death or life according 
to the hectoring spirits of the world."— Runyan : 
Pilgrim's Progress, pt i. 

5. To destine ; to ordain or fix the fate or 
destioy of irrevocably. 

“ He finds his fellow guilty of a skin 
Not coloured like his own ; and having power 
T enforce the wrong, for such a w orthy cause 
Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prey." 

Cowper : Task, li. 12-15. 

* 6. To ordain, fix, or decree aa a penalty or 
punishmeot ; to pass sentence of. 

“ Have I a tongue to doom my brother's death ?" 

Shakesp. : Richard II/., IL L 

* 7. To allot as a penalty or punishment. 

“The prince will doom thee death." 

Shakesp. : Rotneo A Juliet, HL L 

8. To assess or tax by estimate at discretion. 
(American.) 

doom, * dom, 4 dome, s. [A.S. d6m; cogn. 
with O. H. Ger. tuom; Goth, doms; Iceb domo; 
Sw. and Daa. dom , all = judgment ; Gr. 
tfepi? (themis) = law, from a root dha = to 
place, Sanac. dha. (Stowf)-] [Deem, -dom.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A judicial passing of sentence or judg 
meat (not necessarily of condemnation). 

" Adjudged to death and hell 
By doom severe. Milton : P. L., 11L 238. 284. 

2. Specif. : The great day of judgment. 

"The cited dead 
Of all past ages, to the general doom 
Shall hasten. '■ Milton : P. L , iiL *27-21. 

* 3. The right, power, authority, or duty of 
sitting in judgment. 

"For wither the fadir jugith ony man, hut hath 
yonun ech doom to the Sone.— Wyeliffe : John v. 


boil, pout, jtffrl; cat, 9011 , chorus, 9 hin, bough; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = t, 
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4. A sentence or judgment passed, generally 
evil or ml verse. 

"In the (treat day, wherein the secret* of nil hearts 
■hall be laid open, uo one ahull be innde to answer 
for what be knows nothing of; but sloiU receive bis 
doom, his conscience accusing or excusing him.” — 
Locke. 

* 5. The infliction or carrying out of a sen- 
tence or punishment. 

" Therefore to me their doom he hath iwslgued ; 

Tii it they may have their wish, to try with me 
In battle which the stronger proves.' 

Milton : l * L., vL 817-19. 

6. Fate, destiny ; generally evil or adverse. 
"Tlielr doom would be fixed if a courtier should be 

called to the chair."— Macaulay : J/bt. Kny., ch. xxiv. 

7. Ruin, destruction, fate, perdition. 

"Talk not of ruling in this dolorous gloom, 

Nor think vaiu words (he ci led) can ease my doom" 
Pope : J/om-r't Odyuey, xi. 695, 596. 

* 8 An opinion. 

" I am his trewest man. as to my dome." 

Chaucer: Ansembly of Foula, 479. 

* 9. Disposition, control. 

" To nt that weore at his dome." Allsnunder, 2,8^8. 
II. Arch. : Tlie old name for the I,ast Judg- 
nietit, which impressive subject was usually 
painted over the chancel arch in parochial 
churches. Dooms were executed in distemper, 
and are ot' very constant occurrence. One 
of the finest at. present existing in England is 
in the Church of the Holy Trinity, in 
Coventry. In the reign of Edward VI. these 
representations were effaced, or washed over, 
as superstitious. ( Fuirholt .) 

If For the difference between doom, and 
destiny, see Destiny. 

* Falsing a doom : 

Old Scots Jjixo: An appeal to a higher court 
against n doom, in the sense of a judicial de- 
cision alleged to be false or unjust. Appeal in 
such cases remains in Scotland, being now to 
the Court of Session, and thence again to the 
House of Lords, but in such cases the term 
“falsing a doom ’’ is no longer employed. 

* doom book. * dom boc, s. The book 
of laws, aud national and local customs and 
usages, compiled under the direction of Kiug 
Alfred. It is now lost. 

* doom-house, # dome-bowse, s. [A.8. 

ddmhus.] A court or hall of justice. 

" Dome-howte. Pretorium."— Prompt. Pure. 

* doom place, * dom placo, s. A 

market, a market-place. 

" He dlsputide in the eynaeoge . . and in the 

cbepmgu or domplace."— Wycllffe: DeedU, xvii. 17. 

* doom-settle, * dom seotle, s. [A S. 

d6msetl.] A judgment seat. 

*' BiuJore the reue as be set on hi* domseotle. m — St 
Juliana, p. 55. 

* doom stool, * dom-stol, s. [A.S. 
ddmstoll.} A seat of justice, a judgment seat. 

** Let akile sltten ase demare upon the domttol."— 
Ancren Uncle, p. 30 S. 

dooms-day, s. <fc a. [Doomsday.] 

* dooms -man, • domes -man, s. 

fDoOMSMAN.] 
doom (2), s. [Doum.] 

doom-palm, s. [Doum-palm.] 

* doom, * doum, a. [Dumb.] 

doom'-age, s. [Eng. doom ; -age.] A penalty 
or fine for neglect. ( American , esp. in New 
Hampshire.) 

doomed, pa. jxir, & a. [Doom, t\] 

doom'-er, s. [Eng. doom ; -cr.] One who 
judges, decides, or fixes the doom or destiny. 

*' Amour the doomert of tho prisoner® life and 
death. "—Lytton. 

* doom ful. a. [Eng. doom ; • fuRl ).] Full of 
or causing doom or destruction. 

** By th' infection* elime that doomful delupe left, 
Nature herself has since of purity been reft." 

Drayton: Poly-Olbion, a. 9. 

doom-ihg, pr. par., a., <fc s. [Doom, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ porticip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As sitbst. : The act of judging, senten- 
cing or condemning ; condemnation. 

dooms, adv. [Apparently a corruption of 
damned, influenced by doom (q.v.).] Very, ex- 
ceedingly. 

•' Our powny rehts a bit, and Its doom* aweer to the 
road. : Antiquary, ch. xv. 


dooms'- day, * domos dal, domes day, 
* domos del, 41 domes-deio, * doms 
day, 8. At a. [A.S. ddmes dtrg = the day 
uf judgment; Icel. dimsdagr, domada.gr; 

O. Fria. domesdei.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Lit. : The great day of judgment. 

"Then U doomt-da y near. ’ — Shaketp. * Hamlet, 11 2. 

* 2, Fig. : Tho day of death ; the end, the 
destruction. 

" Doomtday Is near :'dlo all, die merrily.” 

bhakcip. : l Henry JIT., Iv. L 

U To trike doomsday seems to mean to (lx 
doomsday aa the time for payment, 

M And sometime* lie may do me more pood here In 
the city by aMree word of his mouth, than if he had 
paid me half In hand, and took doomtdny fi > r the 
other " — The Puritan, II. 62L (Huppl. to bh&krap.) 

B. As adj. : See the compound. 

doomsday book, domesday book. 

A book compiled by order of William the 
Conqueror, containing a register or survey of 
the lnmls in England, from which judgment 
was given as to the value, teuures, and services 
of each holding. It was commenced ahout 
the year 1081, and finished in 108(1. Its com- 
pilation was determined upon at Gloucester 
by William the Conqueror, in council, in order 
that lie might know what was due to him, in 
the way of tax, from his subjects, and that 
each at the same time might know what lie had 
to pny. It was compiled ns much for their 
protection as for the benefit of the sovereign. 
The nobility and people had been grievously 
distressed at tlie time, b) the king bringing 
over large numbers of French and Bretons, 
and quartering them on his subjects, “each 
according to the measure ofhis kind/* for the 
purpose of resisting tlie invasion nf Cnut, 
King of Denmark, which was apprehended. 
The commissioners appointed to make the sur- 
vey were to inquire the uarna of each place ; 
who held it in the time of King Edward the 
Confessor ; the present possessor; how many 
hides were in the manor; how many ploughs 
were in demesne; how many homagers; how 
many villeins ; how many cottars ; liow many 
serving men ; how many free tenants ; huw 
many tenants in eoccage ; how much wood, 
meadow, and pasture ; the number of mills 
aud flsli-ponds ; what had been added or taken 
away from the place ; what waa the gross 
value in tlie time of Edward the Confessor ; 
the present value ; and hoiv much each free- 
man or soc-nian had, and whether any ad- 
vance could be made in the value. So 
minute was the survey, that the writer of the 
contemporary portion of the Saxon Chronicle 
records, with some asperity ; “So very nar- 
rowly he caused it to be traced out, that there 
was not a single hide, nor one virgate of land, 
nor even, it is shame to tell, though it seemed 
to him no shame to do, an ox, nnr a cow, nor 
a swiue was left, that was not set down.” 
Domesday Survey is in two parts or volumes. 
The first, in folio, consisting of 382 leaves, 
con tains the counties of Bedford, Berks, Bucks, 
Cambridge, Chester and Lancaster, Cornwall, 
Derby, Devon, Dorset, Gloucester, Hants, 
Hereford, Herts, Huntingdon, Kent, Leicester 
and Rutland, Lincoln, Middlesex, Northamp- 
ton, Nottingham, Oxford, Salop, Somerset, 
Stafford, Surrey, Sussex, Warwick, Wilts, 
Worcester, and York. The second volume, 
iu quarto, consisting of 450 leaves, contains 
the counties of Essex, Norfolk, and Suffolk. 

For some reason left unexplained, many 
parts were left unsurveyed ; Northumberland, 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Durham, are 
not described iu the survey ; nor does Lanca- 
shire appear under its proper name ; but Fur- 
ness, and the northern part of Lancashire, as 
the south of Westmoreland, with a part of 
Cumberland, are included within tlie West 
Riding of Yorkshire. That part of Lancashire 
which lies between the RibLle and Mersey, 
and which at the time of the survey compre- 
hended fiSS manors, is joined to ‘Cheshire. 
Part of Rutland is described in the counties 
of Noithampton and Lincoln. 

Domesday Book was printed verbatim et 
literatim duriug the last century, in conse- 
quence of an address of the House of Lords to 
King George III. iu 17(57. It was not, how- 
ever, commenced until 1773, and was com- 
pleted early iu 1783. In I860, Her Majesty’s 
Government, with the concurrence of the 
Master of the Rolls, determined to apply the 
ai t of photozincography to the production of 
a facsimile of Domesday Book, under the 
superintendence of Colonel Sir Heory James, 


R.E., Director of the Ordnance Survey, South- 
ampton. The facsimile was completed in 
1803. (Report of Ordnance Survey.) 

The Domesday Survey continued to be the 
basis of assessment fur taxes until 1522. when 
a more accurate survey was taken, called by 
the people the New Doomsday Book. 

11 Stow says that the name was derived from 
Dooms Dei, because the book was deposited In 
a part of Winchester Cathedral so called, but 
it is more probable that it ia connected with 
doom in the sense of judgment. 

* doom^' man, * domes man, * do ms- 
man, * dom ys man, a, [Eng, doom, and 
man.} A judge, an umpire. 

" T1i*y wald f»yue fle 
Or ntae thara fra that donu'tman uip\tt. m 

/Jampot* : l y ricke qf Cotucunc*, &,O0Q» 

* doom’-stcr, demp'-ster, s. (Eng. doom; 

'8ter .] 


1, Ord. Jxing. : A judge ; one who pro- 
nounces the doom or sentence, 

•• The livw Bl.nH never 1>e inv doom*t*r, by ChrUt'l 
gruce.' — fiulherford Letter*, j;t. i, left. 195. 


orncial, who also, in most cases, held the 
office of public executioner. In a case of 
capital punishment he repeated the sentence 
in court, sfter it li3d been pronounced hy the 
judge aud recorded by the clerk, adding the 
words : “ And this l pronounce for doom,” by 
which it became legalized. 

"’And thia.’ nald Ui# Doovuter. Aggravating bU 
b*rib voice, ’I prou ounce lor douia.' — acott: Heart of 
Midlothian, ch. xxlv. 


V , The ., puir Colonel bought a nev line Jnsttbeday 
Lcfore they marched, and 1 winna let them tuk that 
one daun, hut Just to brush It Uk* day mvaclL — 
Scot t : Waverley, ch. lxiU. 


doon (1), s. [Cingalese.] 

Bot. : A Cingalese name for Doona zeylanica , 
a large tree of tlie Dipterocarpacese family, 
native of Ceylon; the timber is much 
esteemed for building purposes. A reain 
exudes from the trunk resembling dammar, 
which is mixed with paddy-husks, and used 
for burning in lamiis. (Smith.) 






nected with doum , a. (q.v.)] 

1. A place or green used for play. 

2. The goal in a game. 

" Fra. doon to doon shoot forth th® pennystane." 

m , Datidtsn: Seaton*, p. 87. 

doon(l), v. [Do.) 


doon (2), v.t. [Down, adv. & prep.] To upset, 
to overturn, to throw over ; as in wrestling. 

(Scotch.) 

doon, adv, [Doom, s.] Very, exceedingly. 

(Scotch.) 

doon -ga, s. [A native word.] A kind of canoe 
made of a single piece of wood, and used by 
the natives in navigating tlie delta uf the 
Ganges for the purpose of obtain ug salt. 

door, * dor, *dore, *dur, * dare, * durre, 

x. [A.S. duru, cogn. with but. deur; Dan. 
dor ; Sw. dorr ; Icel. dyrr ; Gotli. daur; O. H. 
Ger. thor , thiir ; Lat. (pi.) fores ; Gr. 0upa 
(thura) : Sansc. dvara, dvur. (Skeat.)] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) An opening in a Avail for a passage-way ; 
the means of entrance into a building, room, 

or passage. 

*’ Some to hors ran In haste. 

Door* and windows barred fa't," 

Diehard Occur de Lion, 1,935. 

(2) A frame of wood or metal, closing such 
opening or entrance, aod constructed to swing 
on hinges. [II.] 

"With his ax he smot right tho 
Dorei, barren and iron chains.” 

DicKird Cceur de Lion, 2,210. 

(3) Used lor a house, or room : as, He lived 
next door to me. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) The entrance, portal, or beginning. 

" Buds, tliat yet the blast of Enrua fear. 

Stand at tii® door of life, and doubt to clothe th» 
year.” Dry Jen : Flower and Leaf, 8, 9. 

(2) A passage, avenue, or means of approach 

or access, 

"I am the door."— John x. 9. 

II. Carp. : A wooden or metal, or partly 
wood and r&rtly metal frame, constructed so 
as to open and shut on hinges and close the 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, eamel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot* 
or, wore, WQlf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, so, ce=e; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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entrance to a building, room, Ac. The doors 
of ancient Egypt and contemporary nations 
swung upon vertical pintles which projected 
from the top and bottom of the door into 
sockets in the lintel and thresh old respectively. 
The commonest form of door had the pintle in 
the middle of the width, so that, as it opened, 
a way was afforded on each side of it for in- 
gress or egress. The doors of the oracle of 
Solomon’s Temple were of olive-wood, and were 
“a fifth part of the wall." As the width of 
the house was 20 cubits, the doorway was 
was about 6^ feet wide. The door was double. 
The outer door of the temple was of fir, and 
hung upon olive-wood posts. The doorway 
was about eight feet wide, and the double 
doors had each two leaves. In a six-panel 
door the rail next to the top rail is called 
the frieze-rail. A panel wider than its height 
is a lying- panel ; if of equal height aud width, 
a square panel ; if its height be greater than 
its width, a standing panel. A double-door 
consists of two pairs of folding- doors, hung 
on the angles of the apertures and opening 
toward the reveals against which they are 
hung. Folding-doors are two doors hung on 
opposite corners of the aperture in the same 
plane, so that the styles meet in the centre 
when closed. Double-margin doors are made 
in imitation of folding doors, the middle style 
being made double with an intervening bead. 
Sliding-doors are an improvement on folding ; 
they slip into grooves in the partition. A pro- 
per-kdged door is one made of boards placed 
aide by side with battens called ledges at the 
back. With a diagonal piece at the back, in 
addition, it is said to be framed aud ledged. 
(Knight.) 

% (1) In or within doors: Withia or inside 
the bouse. 

" How now 1 ralu within doors, and none ahroad ?'* 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry 1 1'„ lv. E. 

* (2) Out of door, out of doors : 

(а) Lit. : Outside the house, ahroad- 

“ Jumping out of l>ed, aud running out of doort."— 
Farmer ; Demoniacs of the New Testament, ch. li., § 3. 

(б) Fig . ; Quite or entirely sent away, dis- 
missed, or done away with. 

*• His imaginary title of fatherhood is oat of doort , 
and Cain is no prince over his hrother. "—Locke. 

(3) Next door to : Approaching closely to or 
bordering upon. 

•• A seditious word leads to a hroil, and a riot un- 
punished is but next door to a tumult."— L' Estrange. 

(4) To lie or be at one’s door : To be imput- 
able or chargeable to. 

••In any of which parts if I have failed, the fault 
He* wholly at mydoor.'—Dryden: Dufretnoy. (Fretf 

(5) To be put to the door: To be ruined. 
(Scotch.) 

(<5) 2*o take the door on one’s bade : To pack 
off , to be gone. (Scotch.) 

" Stop the mill. Saunera Patou, and come out. and 
tak tlie door on your back.''— ft. (jilkaize, ii. S13. 

door-alarm, s. A device attached to a 
door to give an audible notice when the door 
Is opened or tampered with. [B urg lab- 

ala aai.] 

door-bell, s. A bell attached to a door 
or door post, or hung by a handle exposed out- 
side ot the door. 

door-case, s. The frame of a door in 
which it swings and tits. 

" The making of frames for doorcases is the framing 
ot two pieces of wood athwart two other pieces."— 
Moxon. 

door-fastener, $. A portable contriv- 
ance for fastening a door. It usually consists 
of a piece jammed in between the door and 
the casing, haviug spurs which catch in the 
latter and a turn-button which engages against 
the door. Sometimes it is a toggle-strut which 
thrusts against the door and the floor. 

door-frame, s. 

Carpentry : 

1. The structure in which the panels are 
fitted. It is composed of : The stiles, or up- 
right pieces’ at the sides ; the m minions, or 
central upright pieces ; the bottom rail, the 
lock or central rail, and the top-rail. 

2. The case into which the door is fitted. 

door-keeper, s. A porter, an usher; 
one who keeps the entrance to a building, 
house, &c. 

"The salary of the doorkeeper of the Excise-office 
had been, by a scandalous Job, raised to five hundred 

• year. It ought to have been reduced to fifty."— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xviii. 


door knob, s. The bulb or handle on 
tbe spindle of a door-lock. It is made of 
metal, glass, porcelain, or clay of various 
colours. Ingenuity is employed iu devising 
menus of attaching the knob to its sbank, and 
the latter to the spindle. With glass knobs 
the shank of thin iron may be passed into the 
congealing glass in the mould. With clay and 
porcelain the heat of baking is too great, and 
the shanks are fastened to the kuobs by 
cement or fusible metal. (Knight.) 

door latch, s. A latch or apparatus for 
shutting and opening a door. [Door-lock.] 

*' Door-latch and tinkling staples ring" 

Hcott : W illiam A Helen. 

door lock, s. A door-fastenir.g whose 
bolt is retracted by a key; differing from a 
latch or catch, in which tbe bolt is worked by 
the knob or handle. 

* door man, s. A door- keeper. 

door-mat, s. A texture for wiping the 
feet ; made of tussocks of hemp, flax, or jute 
woven or tied into a fabric; also made of 
eedge, straw, rushes, or other commou mate- 
rial. 

door nail, * dore-nail, * dor-nayl, s. 

The plug, i date, or knob on which a door- 
knocker strikes. 

" He bar him to the artlie ft? ded as dor-nayl." 

William of Palerne, 3,395. 

* door particulars, s.pl. Home affairs, 
private concerns. 

"These domestic door-particulars are not the ques- 
tion here."— Shaketp. : Dear, v. 1. {Quarto.} 

* door pin, * dure pin, s. A bolt or 
bar of a door. 

*' Rymenhlld ondede the durepin 
Of the Lous ther heo was in. ' 

King Horn, 973. 

door plate, s. A metal plate on a door 
on which are inscribed the name, profession, 
or business of the resident. 

door post, s. The jamb or side-piece ia 
a doorway to which the door is hung. 

" And they shall take of the hlood, and strike It on 
the two side posts aud on the upper door-post of the 
houses, wlierem they shall eat iw—Exod. xii. 7. 

door-roller, s. A saspension device for 
a sliding-door, in which the roller of the door- 
lianger runs on a track -plate or rod. Used for 
doors of barns, warehouses, luggage-vans, Ac. 
(Knight.) 

door-sill, s. The threshold. 

*' * I hupe.' said I, * the villain I would kill 
Has slipped beneath the door and tbe door-till.’" 
Courper ; Volubriad. 

door spring, s. A spring attached to or 
bearing against a door, so as to automatically 
close it. Of tliis nature are the elastic bauds 
of vulcanized rubber, which reach between 
the top of the door and the lintel, being ex- 
tended by the opening of the door, and, by 
contraction, closing it. 

door-stane, s. [Door-stone.] 

door -stead, s. The entrance of, or the 
parts about a door ; a doorway. 

** Did nobody clog up the king's door-stead more than 
1, there would be room for all honest men."— Warbur- 
ton to Hurd : Letters, L, 191. 

door step, s. A step leadiog up to a 
door ; a door-stone. 

" Many a farewell word and Bweet good night on tbe 
doorstep.'' LcrngfeUaw ; Evangeline , L 3- 

door-stone, door-stane, s. The 

threshold, the doorstep. 

" But he'll no hear o' ganging ower the door-stane. ' 
— Scott i Antiquary, ch- xvi. 

door-stop, s. 

Carp, : A knob or block on a skirting-board 
or floor, against which the door shuts. The 
object is to hold the door opeo or to eatch it 
when opened clear back, and prevent the 
door-knob from bruising the wall. Also a 
pad or strip nn a door-case, against which the 
door shuts, to prevent slamming. 

door-strip, 3. A strip attached near the 
lower edge of a door, to shut down tightly 
upon the threshold beneath, when tlie door is 
closed. [Weather-strip.) 

*door tree, *dore-tre, dore-tree, 
* dure-tree, *. A doorpost. 

** Havelnk lifte up the dnre-tre 
Aud at a dint he elow hem thre." 

Havelok, 1,806. 


‘ door ward, * dore-ward, *dure- 
ward, * dure weard, s. A door-keeper. 

" He bed theue dure-wurd lete In bU ivere."— 0. Eng. 
Mucelluny, pi 43. 

* door -warder, * doore - warder, «. 

A door- ward, a door-keeper. 

" Dnre-wwud. A doore-u»irder, a doore-kecner, a 
porter Vrrttegan: Hettitution of Decayed Intelli- 
gence, ch. vL 

door way, 3. [Doorway.] 

door'-da, door' wa r ^ dur va, s. [Various 
Indian languages.] 

Bot.: The name in India for Cynodon dacty- 
lon , a creeping-rooted perennial low grass, its 
flowers being digitate in spikes. It is a native 
of this country, but raie. In many countries 
it occupies large areas. In India it abounds 
in the ^underbuilds. When its leaves dry up 
in the sun, its roots form a never-failing supply 
for feeding horses in Calcutta, and a cooling 
drink is said to be made from them. (Smith.) 
[Cynopon, Door.) 

Door'ga, Door -gab, Dur -ga, s. [Ben- 
galee, Ac., from Sanscrit. Properly the appel- 
lation of a giant slain by Doorga, to whom, 
consequently, his name was transferred. Some 
suppose that in its wider meaning it implies 
that whi'di is difficult of approach, inaccessi- 
ble, impenetrable, or unattainable; or it may 
be from tbe Sanscrit particle dur — difficult, 
troublesome, and gam = to be known, imply- 
ing that this goddess is to be known only by 
laborious and severe austerities ; or it may be 
from dur = bad, vile, ill, and gai — to sing, 
Doorga being extolled in the hymns and songs 
of the wicked.] 

Hindoo Mythol. : The principal wife, as well 
as the mother, of Siva, one of the gods belong- 
ing to the Hindoo triad. Tlie name Doorga 
is "her appropriate appellation in Bengal, but 
in Southern and Western India she is generally 
Purwiitee, or Parvati. Her great exploit in 
slaying the giant Doorga has already been 
mentioned. [Etymol.] In an encounter with 
another monster of the same kind, Mahisha, 
she was equally victorious. How great her 
services were on this occasion will be obvious 
when it is mentioned that the giant had over- 
come the gods in war, and reduced them to 
such a state of indigence that they were wan- 
dering about the earth like common beggars. 
For the form in which she is represented, see 
Doorga Poojah. Doorga lias other names. 
One is Bliagabati. As the consort of Siva, 
when the latter is represented as Kaln, she is 
called Kalee, or Kali (q.v.). (Madras Christian 
Instructor, vol. i. (1843). 

doorga poojab, s. [Bengalee, from San- 
scrit, doorga (q.v.), aud poojah, pugg = wor- 
ship.] 

Hindoo Festivals: The worship of Doorga, 
and the festival at which that worship chiefly 
takes place. It is said that when instituted 
by King Surat it was held in spring ; now it 
is celebrated in autumn. According to the 
Rev. A. F. Lacroix, of Calcutta, the image of 
the goddess is U3ually made of clay, in the 
shape of a female with ten arms. In one of 
her right hands is a spear, with which she is 
piercing the giant Mahisha ; with one of the 
lei t she holds tbe tail of a serpent, and the 
hair of the giant, whose breast the serpent is 
biting. The other hands are all filled with 
various implements of war. Against her right 
leg leans a lion, and against her left the giant 
mentioned above. Her sons, Kartikeya and 
Ganesa, with several goddesses, are often 
placed by the side of the image. 

door' l-ah, s. [Various Indian languages.) 
A cotton cloth made in India. 


"door lrig, s. [Eng. door; -in?.] A door 
with all its appendages, posts, frame, Ac. 

"He reports o! a whirlpool, between tbe Rost 
lsLuula and Lofoot, called Alalestrand ; which is heawl 
to make so ten ible a noise <ls slmaes the doonngs of 
houses in those islands ten miles off."— Milton: Hit*. 
J ioscoria, ch. v. 


door less, «. [Eng. door; -less.] Deprived 
of or without a door. 

•• Doorlcss is that house. 

And dark it is within." 

Longfellow: The Grave. 

door-way, s. [Eng. door; -way.] 

1. Ord. Ijxng. : The entrance way or pas- 
sage into a building, house, or room. 

2. Arch, : In tbe architecture of the middle 
ages, doorways are striking aud important 


boil, b6 $ ; poilt, ; oat, sell, chorus, 9 hin, bengh ; go, gem ; thin, this, sin, as ; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph - £ 
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features, exhibiting, in the character of the 
mouldings and ornaments, the style and period 
of the edifice. The doorways gave scope to 
the richest embellishment, and are frequently 
adorned with sculptures, sometimes repro- 
senting saints, ut others grotesque foiins, 
whic h are introduced either in the tympanum 
in relief, or independently between the shafts. 
Symbolical, historical, and astronomical re* 
presentations are also met with. Thus the 
signs uf the zodiac and calendars often occur 
on the pilasters of tlm doors, the latter mark- 
ing the months of the year by representing 
the proper employment for different trades in 
each month. 

door way -plane, s. 

Arch.: The space included between the 
intrados of a large archway and the actual 
door of entrance. 

*dop(l), v.t. [Dip, v.) 

* dop (2), v.t. [A contraction of do up.} 
(Dup.) To put or place ou. 

dop, dopp (1), s. [Dop (2), t\] 

Diamond-cutting: The eopper cup in which 
a diamond is soldered when it is to be polished 
upon an iron lap or skive charged with dia- 
mond-powder. [Diamond-cutting.] 

*dop (2), .s. [Dop (1), i\] a bow, a curtsy. 
(Den Jonsou ; Cynthia's Revels, iv. 2.) 

dope. *. 

1. Any semi-fluid eatable. 

2. Aliy pa*ty lubricant ; spec., a preparation 
of pitch, tallow, Ac., which, applied to the 
bottom of shoes, enables the wearer to glide 
lightly over snow. (Scientific American.) 

3. Any material used to absorb a lubricant, 
Ac., as cottou-waste, sand, aud the like. 

4. Opium prepared for smoking. (Slang.) 


dop'-pler-ite, s. [Named after B. Doppler, 
who was the first to bring them to notice, and 
Eng., Ac. snflf. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Mineralogy : 

1. An amorphous mineral occurring in 
elastic or partly jelly-like masses. Found in 
peat beds in Styria and Switzerland. Hard- 
ness, 0*5 ; sp. gr. 1-089: after diying, hard- 
ness, 2 — 2*5 ; sp. gr. 1*406. When fresh, 
brownish -black, with a dull-brown streak and 
greasy sub vitreous lustre. Insoluble in alco- 
hol or ether. (Dana.) 

2. A variety of Hireite ; greyish, earthy, and 
plastic in the fingers when fre*h. Contains 
much less water than 1, and burns with a 
bright flame aud intense heat. (Dima.) 

do -quet (qu as k), s. [Docket.] 

dor (1), dorr (1), s. [Etyin. doubtful, hut 
probably connected with dor (2), s.] 

1. A trick, a joke. 

" t will never beare this 
Never endure this dor.” 

Beaum. & FI ft. : Woman Pleased, lil. L 

2. A mock imprecation. 

*' The dor on Plutarch and Seneca t I hate it Ben 
Jonsou: Epicetne, iL 2. 

To give one the dor : To cheat, to trick, to 
make a fool of. 


dor (2), dorr (2), a. [From the noise made 
by the insect. ] 

Entomology : 

1. A species of Beetle, Gcotrupes stercorarius, 
belonging to the family Geotrupidae, or Earth- 
borers. It is of a glossy violet, black, or 
deep greeuish-black. The club of the antenn® 
is yellowish, the elytra smooth, but slightly 
punctated, as is the thorax. It may often be 
seen flying ahout in the summer evenings. 
Its size and weight render it very unwieldy 
on the wing, so that it has hut little power o*f 
guiding itself, and apparently none of check- 
ing its eonrse quickly, for it strikes against 
all kinds of objects, but without suli'eriag any 
damage. 

2. The Cock-chafer (q.v.). 


dor-beetle, dorr-beetle, s. [Dob (2), 

1.1 .IV h 

dor-fly, s. [Don (2), s., L] 


dor hawk, dorr-hawk, $. Caprimul- 
gus europatus, the Nightjar or Goat-sucker. 
"The dor-hawk. solitary bird." 

Wordsworth ; Wagoner, c. L 


•dor, •dorr, v.t. [Dob (1), s ] To cheat, to 
trick, to humbug, to hoax, to perplex, to 
puzzle. 

"When we nn> *o aully dord and lunuted with 

every sophlsme/’— Hales : Remains, wr. 2. 

To dor the dottrell : To cheat or humbug 
a simpleton. 

"Thin *|Xirt called dorring the dottrell.' — lien 

Jonton : Bartholomew Fair, lv. L 

do ra do, s. [Sp. = gilt, from dorar — to 
gild ; Lat. deauro, from aurum — gold.) [Kl 
Dorado.] 

' I. Ord. Lang. ; A rich man. 

"A troop of these Ignorant Horadoes.” — Brotene : 

Reliqin Medici, pt. il„ J 1. 

II. Technically: 

1. Astron. : The Sword-fish, a constellation 
in the southern hemisphere. It is also called 
Xiphias. 

2. Ichthy.: A species of fish of the genus 
Oorypluena, C. hippurus. [Coryeil-ena, Dol- 
phin II. 10 (2).] 

Dor eas, s. [Gr.] The name of a woman 
" Full of good works and almsdeeda which she 
did," mentioned in Acts ix. 36-41. 

Dorcas society, s. A aoeiety or associ- 
ation of ladies for making and supplying 
clothes to the poor, either gratuitously, or at 
a Dominal charge. 

dor-ea ther i um, s. [Gr. Sop*a« (dorkas) 
= an antelope, a gazelle, and ftnpiW ( therlon ) 
= a wild beast.] 

Pal&ont : An extinct genus of Cervidae, 
found in Miocene atrata. 

dor -ee, dor y, s. [Fr. dorh = golden, 
gilt] 

Ichthy, : A popular name for Zens Faber, an 
acantlmpterygious fish, the typical one of the 
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family Zeid®. It is found at times oa the 
British coasts, and is much esteemed for eat- 
ing. It is very commonly called John Dory, 
wrongly taken to be a corruption of the French 
Jaunetioree = a golden yellow. 

dor-e -ma, s. Gr. = a gift, in allusion to the 
product of the plant.] 

Bot, : A genus of plants, belonging to order 
Uiubellifei ®. Dorema ammoniacum, a Persian 
plant, yields gum ammoniac. 

Ddr-i-an, a. A $. [Lat. Dorius.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Doris or ita 
inhabitants ; Doric. 

E. As snbst. : An inhabitant of Doris, a 
country in Greece, south of Thessaly ; also a 
coloay of Dorians in Asia Minor. 

Dorian mode (or mood), Dorie 
mood, s . 

Music : The first of the authentic church 
toues or modes, from d to d, with its dominant 
a. It resembles the key of n minor, but with 
e fc and no c J. It is characterized by its severe 
tone, and is especially suited for religions or 
warlike music. Many of the old German 
chorals are written in this mode. (Milton : 
P.L. t i. 550.) [Greek music, Plain sono.] 

Dor‘ le, Dor ick, a. A s. [Lat. Doricus.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. Geog. : Of or pertaining to Doris or its 
inhabitants ; Dorian. 

2. Music: Pertaining to the Dorian mode 
(q.v.). 

"One delights in the lotiick ; the other altogether 
m too Dor ick. " — liotocH: Instruct. For* Trav. 9 p, 73. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her. there; 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, 


3. Arch.: [Dome okuer.] 

B. As substantive : 

1. The language or dialect spoken by tint 
Dorians. [Dome dialect.] 

2. Any broad, bard dialect ; especially ap- 
plied to the Scottish. 

Doric dialect, a. 

1. Lit . : The dialect apoken by the natives 
ol Doris in Greece. It was broad and hard. 

2. Fig.: Any broad and hard dialect: a* 
the Scottish. 

Dorie mode, *. 

Music: [Durian mode.] 

Dorie order, a. 

Architecture : 

1. Grecian Doric: tfie earliest and most 
simple form of columnar edifice. The Doric 
column waa first adapted to edifices having 
the proportions, strength, and beauty of tha 
body uf a man. The trunks of trees probably 
auggested the first idea of columns, hut in tlia 
Doric style the proportions of a man appear 



Dome column. 


to have been adopted. A mao was found to 
be six times the length of his foot, hence tho 
plain Doric columns were made six diameters 
in height. The Greeks composed their beauti- 
ful temples upon this idea : their simplicity 
and harmony are remarkable - simplicity in 
the long unbroken lioes whieh bound their 
forms, and the breadth and boldnesa of every 
part ; harmony in the evident fitness of every 
part to the rest. 

2. Roman Doric: An imitation of ths 

Grecian, but in some of the best examples, 
the column is eight times the diameter in 
height ; the shaft is quite plain except fillets 
above and below with eseape and corvetlo, 
and it diminishes one-fifth of its diameter. 
The capital is four-sevenths of a diameter 
high, and is composed of a torus which forms 
the hyputrachelium, and with the neeking 
oeenpies one -third of the whole height ; three 
deep fillets with a quarter round moulding are 
intended to represent the ovula and annulets 
of the Greek capital. The Doric order, says 
Palladio, was invented by the Dorians and 
named from them, being a Greeisn ]>eopl8 
which dwelt in Asia. If Dorie columns are 
made alone without pilasters, they ought to 
be seven and a half or eight diameters high. 
The intercolumns are to be little less than three 
diameters of the columns; aud this Vitruvius 
calls Diastylos. 

The ancients employed the Doric in lemples 
dedicated to Minerva, to Mars, and to Her- 
cules, whose grave snd manly dispositions 
suited well with the character of this order. 
Serlio says it is proper for chorches dedicated 
to Jesus Christ, to St. Paul, St. Peter, or any 
saints remarkable for their fortitude in expos- 
ing their lives and suffering for the Christian 
faith. The height of the Doric column, 
including ita capital and base, is sixteen 
modules ; and the height of the entablature, four 
modules; the latter of whieh being divided 
into eight parts, two of them are given to the 
architrave, three to the frieze, and the remain- 
ing three to the cornice. Vitruvius himself 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p6t* 
Syrian, se, ce^e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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makes the Doric column in porticoes higher 
by half a diameter than in temples; and 
modern architects have, on some occasions, 
followed hia example. In private houses, 
therefore, it may be 161, 16$, or 16| modules 
high ; in interior decorations, even seventeen 
modules, and sometimes perhaps a trifle more ; 
which increase in the height may be added 
entirely to the shaft, as in the Tuscan order, 
without changing either the base or capital. 
The entablature, too, may remain unaltered in 
all the aforesaid eases ; for it will l>e suffi- 
ciently bold without alteration. In some of 
the ancient temples the Doric column is exe- 
cuted without a base. (Wealt.) 

Dor -1-519111, Dor -19m, s. [Eng. Doric; 
-ism; Gr. impur/io? ( dortsmos ).] A phrase or 
idiom of tha Doric dialect. 

"There is not the least shadow ef Doricirm 
Boyle: On Bentley V Phalaris. p. 43. 

dor-id, s. [Mod. Lat. Doridce (q.v.).] A 
mollusc of the family Doridie. 

"The DoridR vary In length from three lines to 
moro than three inches." — <S\ P. Woodward : MoUutca 
(1875), p. 329. 

dor'-i-dsc, s, pi. [Gr., Lat., Ac. Dor(is), and 
Lat. fem. pi. auff. -ida\] 

Zool. : The Sea-Lemons, a family of naked- 
gilled, gasteropod molluscs. (Woodward. : 
Manual of Mollusca.) 

dor-ip'-pe, s. [Etym. unknown.] 

Zool.: A genus of short-tailed decapod 
Crustaceans, belonging to the aub-division 
Notapoda. The feet of the fourth and fifth 
pairs are elevated on the back, and not ter- 
minated with paddles, and the eyea are aup- 
ported on simple peduncles. 

Dor -is, s. [Gr ] 

1. Geog. : The name of a county in Greece, 
south of Thessaly, from which it was 
separated by Mount Gtta. Also a colony of 
the Dorians in Asia Minor, on the coast of 
Caria. 

2. Myth. : A goddess of the sea, daughter of 
Oceanus and Tethys, and wife of N ere us, by 
whom she had fifty daughters, called Nereids. 

3. jtsfroa. : An asteroid, the forty-seventh 
found. It was discovered by Goldschmidt, 
on September 19, the date on which Pales 
was first seen by the same distinguished 
astronomer. 

4. Zool. : A genus of gasteropodoua mol- 
luscs, the typical one of the family Doridae 
(q.v.). About 100 species are known. 

dorlach, dor-loch, a. [Gael, dorlach — a 
bundle.] 

1. A bundle ; apparently that kind of truss 
formerly worn by the Highland troops instead 
of a knapsack, 

" These supple fellows, with their plaids. Urges, and 
dorlach t ." — Baillie : Letters, 1 176. 

2. A portmanteau. 

"There’s Vich Ian Vohr has packed his dorlach, and 
Mr. Waverley’a wearied wT majoring yonder afore tho 
mnckle pler-glasa."— Scott : Waver ley, ch xliL 

3. A short a word, a dagger. 

"Stellbonnettis. hektouU, Bwerdia. bows and dor- 
lochit or culueringla ."— Acti Jamet VI. (1574). 

dor -man, 3. [Dormant.) The sanje as 
Dormant, s., B. 1. 

dormant treo, s. A large beam lying 
across the ceiling of a room, and serving as a 
Joist. A dormoud or dorm ant- tree. 

dor -man-^y, s. [Fr. dormant, pr. par. of 
dormir — to sleep ; Eng. suff. -cy.) 

1. A state of sleep, or atnpor. 

" To lie there in heavy dormancy."— Carlyle : Lett errs 
& Speeches of Cromwell, lii. 159. 

2. The state of being dormant or inactive. 

"The dormancy of religious oppression, and the 
natural conclusion that the statates complained of are 
not likely to be enforced, form in my mind no reasoa 
why they should 1» suffered to remain. 1 '— Bp. Horsley: 
Pari Reg xxvi. 258. 

dor -man t, a. A &. [Fr., pr. par. of dormir = 
to sleep.] 

A, As adjective : 

L Ordinary language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) Asleep, sleeping. 

"With this radius he is said to strike and kill his 
prey, for which he lies, as it were, dormant, till it 
fwima within hia reach." — Grew: Slusoeam, 

(2) Torpid : as a hibernating animal. 


2. Figuratively: 

(1) Allowed to rest, or cease to act ; quieted, 
repressed, subsided. 

"He a dragon I . . . I cuo insure his anger dormant." 
— Congreve : Old Bachelor. 1. L 

(2) Inactive, in a atate ot inaction. 

"The law of nature is active in Some thiugs. but 
dorm ii »i< in others.'’ — Bates : Divinity of the Christian 
Religion, ch 11. 

(Ji) Neglected, not asserted or claimed : as, 
a dormant peerage. 

"It would i»e prudrot to reserve these privileges 
dormant." — Swift. 

* (4) Private, not public. 

" There were other dormant masters of soldiers 
throughout all parts of tbe realm." — Bacon : War 
with Spain. 

* (5) Fixed, stationary, not movable. 


11 His table dormant in bis halle alway 
Stood redy." Chaucer: C. T., 856, 


II. Her. : In a sleeping posture. 


B. As substantive : 

1. Carp. : A large beam lying across the ceil- 
ing of a room, and serving as a joist. Also called 
a Dorm on d, Dorm an- tree, or Dorm ant- tree. 


' Ropes . . . the dormant toss d 
Now out. now In ; now back, now forward cast. 

Fairfax .- Tasso. 


2. Cook. : A dish which remains on the 
tabie during the whole time of the meal, such 
as cold pies, hams, Ac. 

3. Build. : A dormer window (q.v.). 


dormant bolt, s. A concealed bolt 
working in a mortise in a door, usually oper- 
ated by a key, sometimes by a turning knob. 

dormant-claim, s. 

Ixi w': A claim in abeyance. 

dormant -lock, s. A lock having a bolt 
that will not close of itself. 


dormant partner, s. 

Ctmm.: A partner in any business whoae 
name does not appear in the title, and who 
takes no active part in the management of the 
concern, but is entitled to a share in the 
profits, and also liable to a share in the losses ; 
more commonly called a sleeping partner. 

dormant-state, s. 

A r af. Ilist . ; A state of torpidity in which 
hibernating animals pass a certain portion of 
the winter. 


dormant window, s. 

Build.: A dormer-window (q.v.). 


" Old dormant windows must confess*, 

Her beams their glimmeriug spectacles ; 

Struck with tbe spleudour of her face. 

Do tb' office of a burning glasse." 

Cleaveland : Poems (1651). 


* dormant writing, s. 

Law: A deed with a blank to put in the 
name of a person. (As/i.) 


* dorme, s. [Lat. dormio = to sleep.] A doze. 

•• As the aluml>eriag dormes of a sick man."— Saun- 
derson : J I'or tai. i. 146. (Davies.) 


dor mer, * dor mar, s. [Fr. dormir = ( p .) 
to sleep, (s.) a sleep.] 

1. A sleeping-chamber, abed-room. 

"Or to any shop, cellar, sollar, casements. chamber, 
dormer, and so forth."— Chapman : All Fools, iv. L 

2. A beam of timber acting as a joist ; a 
dormant-tree. 

" Iu a parlour belonging to a farm-house, there was 
a remarkably large dormar of chesDUt." — Clubbe: 
Antiquities of Wheatfield. 

3. A dormer-window (q.v.) 

4. Au attic, a garret. 


dormer window, * dormar -win 
dow, s. 

Build. : A window 
piercing a sloping 
roof, and having a 
vertical frame and 
gable of its own. The 
gable is sometimes in 
the plane of the wall, 
or is founded upon the 
rafters; sometimes 3 
succession of stories 
In the roof are pro- 
vided with dormers, 
as is commonly the 
case in some houses 
of Northern France, r0RMER •window. 
Belgium, and the 
Netherlands. 

"Thatched were the roofs, with dormer-windows . * 
Longfellow: Evangeline, i. 1. 



* dor mi-ent, a. [Lat. dormiens, pr. par. ol 
dormio = to sleep.] Dormant. (Uai'ics.) 

" Book* were not published then bo booh as they 
were written, but lay moat commonly dormient many 
yearn."— Bramhall : Works, 1L 142. 

*dor mi-tion, * dor mi tione, s. [Lat. 

dormitio , from dormio — to sleep.) Slumber, 
sleep. 

**To plead not bo much for the utter ext luctlon, u* 
for the dormitione of the bouL" — Bp. Hall Works, vii. 

2. <5. (Davies.) 

* dor mi tlve, a. A s. [Fr. dormitif, from 
dormir = to sleep ; Lat. dormio.) 

A. As adj. : Producing or tending to pro- 
duce or promote sleep ; narcotic, soporific. 

B. As subst. : A medicine intended to pro- 
duce or promote sleep ; au opiate, a aojiorific. 

- This la the dormitive 1 take to bed word. “—Greer* 
hill : Art of Embalming, p. 112- 

dor'-mi tor-y, * dor-mi tor-ie, s. [Lat. 

dormitorium — a bed-chamber : dormitorius = 
of or pertaining to sleep : dormito = to aleep, 
freq. of dormio = to sleep : Sp., Port., A Hal. 
domriforio.) 

1. A sleeping chamber, a bed-chamber; 
especially one divided into cella or comparts 
menta, with a bed, Ac., in each. 

2. A sleeping-place. 

" A great frequenter of the church. 

Where, bishop-like, he finds a perch. 

And dormitory too." Cow per : Jackdaw. 

* 3. A burial-place, a cemetery (q.v.). 

"The place* where dead bodies are hurled, are.ln 
Latin called ccemeteria. and in English dormitories."— 
Ayliffe Parer gon . 

dor mo'use, * dor-mows, s. A a. [Prov. 
Eng. dor = to sleep, and Eng. mouse (q.v.).] 

A. As substantive : 

Zoology : 

1. (Sing.); A small mammal, Myoxus a vella- 
narius, confined to the Old World. It haa been 
made the type uf a family, Myoxidfe, haviug 
a greater affinity to the Sciuridae (Squirrels) 
than to the Muridae, and some place them 
under the former family. The name Dormouse 
refers to the torpid state in which it passes 
the severer part of the winter, hence it has 
even been called the Sleeper. It is about three 
inches long, excluding the tail, which ia about 
two and a half more. It builds a nest of 
leaves in the woods and tangled brakes which 
it inhabits. 

2. (PI. Dormice) : The rodent family My- 
oxidffi. 

" He laye stilt lyke a dormouse, nothynge doynge.”— 
Hall: Henry VI. (an. 7). 

* B. As adj.: Dormant. 

"She did shew favour to tbe yontb In your sight, 
only to exasperate you, to awake your dormouso 
valour."— ATw kesp. : Twelfth Sight, Hi. 2. 

* dorn, s. [Ger. dorn = a thorn : domfisch = 
the stickleback.] A fish : probably the thorn- 
back. 

“ The coast la stored both with shell-fish, a» scallops 
and Bheathfiah ; and flat, as turheta, dorm, and holy- 
hu L”—Curt’u>. 

dor-nell, s. [Darnell.] The plant Lolium or 
Darnell (q.v.). 

”We confesse that domett, coltkell. and caffe may 
be eawiD, grow, and in greit alwundance ly iu tl*» 
niiddis of the quheit-"— Acts J Vary, 1560 (1814). p. 584. 

dor'-nic, dor- neck, dor-nick, dor 
nock, dor-nek, dor noch, dor nyk, s. 

A a. [From Dor nick, tbe Dutch name for 
Tonrnay, often applied to the manufactures of 
that place, but usually corrupted into Darnick , 
Darnex, Ac. The city had once a flourishing 
woollen trade, says the Atlas Geographicua, 
which is now decayed (that is, early in the 
eighteenth century). We find the traces of 
that trade iu the Dornick hangings and 
carpets, mentioned by our old authors. But 
at the latter period we are told that it had a 
considerable trade •• in a sort of tabU4inen, 
thence called Dorn.ick.'‘ (Atl. Geogr., rol. i., 
p. 948.) (Narcs.)] 

A. As substantive : 

Fabric : A stout description of damask linen 
cloth, figured and designed for a common 
style of table cloths. It affords the most 
simple example of all the varieties of diaper or 
damask. 

•• No person shall moke or weans dornecks. or exer- 
cise the roisterles of weauing of dornecks and couer- 
lettes. or any of them, within the sayde citie of 
Norwich, onles he be licensed by the Molour ."— 16 
EUx., c . 24 . 

B. Js adj. : Of or belonging to dornick ; 
made of the material called dornick. 

“ A dor nyk towall .” — A herd. Reg, (on. 1539), ▼. 14- 


cat, 9011, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph C 
-dan, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shun ; -t 4 °n, -pi on = zhun. -tious, -sious, -clous = shiis. -ble, -die, Ac. = \>Ql, d©L 
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dornicle— dose 


dor'-ni ole, s. [Ger. darn = a thorn ; Flern. 
door nitj - thorny, so called from the two small 
bean Is at the nostril.] The vivipurous blenuy. 

** Bleuntua Vlvlpurua, Viviparous Ulenuy, vulgarly 
called Domictcf— ArbutUnot : Peterhead, p. IX 

* dor'-on, s. [Gr., = a gift.] 

1. A gift, a present. 

2. A measure of three inches ; a hand- 
breadth. 

dor-on' l cum, s. [Aral), dorongi.] 

Hot. : Leopard s-bane, a genus of Composite 
plants, belonging to the sub order Tubulillone, 
aiib-tribo Sencoioiiesv. Two species occur in 
Britain : Doronicnm Pard<dia aches, haring the 
radical leaves ovate- cordate, and the heads 
usually 3 to 5 ; and /), plantaginnim, with the 
radical leaves ovate and the head usually 
solitary. The former is reputed poisonous. 

• dorp, s. [Low Ger. & Dut. dorp; O. H. Ger. 
dor/, leel. <fc A.S. thorp; Sw. & Dan. torp.) 
[Thorpe.] A village. 

" Being from a mean flnhing-dorp come . . . to be one 
of the greatest marts in Europe."— Howell i Lett. 1. L 7. 

dorr, s. [Don, 3.) 

* dorr, v.t. [Dor, t\] 

1. To deafen or stupefy with noiae. 

2. To cheat, to deceive, 
dorr-beetle, a. [Dor-beetle.] 
dorr hawk, s. [Dor hawk.] 

• dor rer, s. [Dor, s.] A drone. 

" There 1* a great number of gentlemen wnlch can- 
not 1>* ennteut to live idle themselves, like dorrert, of 
that which others have laboured for." — Robinson: Tr. 
o/ Sir T. More's Utopia (1651). B. L 

tdor'-s&d, cuiv. [Lat dors(um) = the back, 
and EDg., Ac. suff. -ad.] Towards the back 
(Owen.) [Dorsal ] 

dor -sal, a. <t s. [Low Lat. dorsalis, from Lat. 
dorsum = the hack.] 

A, A a adjective : 

1. Ord . Lang. : Of or pertaining to the back. 

2. Bot. : Belonging to the back. The dorsal 
part of the carpel corresponds to the external 
face of the main vein of the carpel lary leaf. 

B. A 3 subst. : A dorsal tin. 

" The first dorsal Is black."— Pennant. 

dorsal suture, $. 

Bot. : A suture which faces the perianth of 
a tlower, as opposed to the ventral suture 
which faces its centre. 

dorsal vertebrae, s. pi. 

Anat. : The vertehraj situated betweea the 
cervical and lumbar vertebrae. 


dorsal-vessel, a. 

Entom : In iu sects, a long blood-vessel or 
heart lying along the back of the insect, 
through which the nutritive fluid circulates. 


• dorse (I), s. [O. Fr. dors, dorselet ; Low Lat. 
dorsale = tapestry, from Lat. doramn — the 
back, from its heing hung at the back of the 
altar, &c.] [Dosel, Dosser.] 


1. Tapestry or a cloth of state hung behind 
the throne of a sovereign prince ; a canopy. 

“ Imprimis, a, dorse and redorse of crymsyu velvets" 
— Will of Sir It. Sutton. Life by Chur ton, p. 521. 

2. A back of a hook. 

*■ A very choice library of l>ooks. «U richly botmd 
with gilt dorses '— Wood ; Athenae (iron. ; E. Bysshe. 


dorse (2), s. [Seand. torsJc - a codfish.) A 
young codfish, formerly described as a separate 
species. 


dor sel, s. [Low Lat. dorsale, from Lat. 
dorsum = the back.) [Dorse (1), Dosser ] 

1. A pannier ; a basket or bag, one of which 
bangs on either side a beast of burthen, for 
the reception of thiugs of small bulk. 

2. A kii ] of woollen stuff, used for hang- 
ings, curtains, &c. 

3. A canopy or screen of tapestry at the 
back of a throne or altar. 


4. Tapestry or wall hancings round tha sides 
of the chancel of a church ; a doseL 

5. A cover for a chair- back. 

4 dor'-ser, * dor-cer, s. [Connected with 
dorsel (q.v.).] A pannier, a basket. 

" 1 may meet her 

Riding from market one dav. 'twlxt her dorsert." 

lieaum. <t FleL . Little Thief, L 1. 


dor sl br&ri obi a ta, *. pi. [Lat, dorsum— 
the back ; branchun, Gr. /3pdyx»« (brangchia) 
=gills, and Lut. neut. pi. adj. suff. -a£a.) 

Zoolt la Cuvier’a classification the accond 
order of Annelid***, distinguished by having 
external gills attached to tha back. They are 
now termed 1’olyclia ta. 

dor si br&h chi ate, a. [DousiaRANcm- 

ATA] 

Zool. : Having external gills attached to the 
hack ; applied to certain Annelides and Mol- 
luscs. Notobrauchiate is more correctly em- 
ployed. 

dor siF-er ous, a. [Lat. dorsum= tbe back, 
and fero = to bear. ] 

Bot. : Having tbe property or quality of 
bearing or bringing forth on the back ; applied 
to certain ferns which have the theese on the 
back of the frond. 

dor 9i-fixed, a. [Lat. dorsum — the back, 
and Eog. fixed.) 

Bot. (Of an anther) : Attached by the back to 
the filament ; adnate. Examples ; the onion, 
the myrtle. (A. IF. Bennett.) 

dor-si lum' bar, a. [Lat. dorsum = the 
back, and Eng . ’lumbar (q.v.).] 

Anat.: Pertaining to the loins and to the 
back. There Is a dorsilurnbar nerve. (Quain.) 

dor-sip’ a roQ.S, a. [Lat. dorsum = the 
back, and pario = to bring forth.] 

1. Bot. : The same as Dorsiferous (q.v.\ 

2. Zool. : Hatching young on the back, as 
the Surinam toad. 

dor si-spin' -al, a. [Lat. dorsum = the back, 
and Eng. spinal (q.v.).] Of or pertaining to 
the back and the spine. 

dorsispinal veins, s. pi 

Anat. : Veins forming a kind of network 
round the spiaous, transverse, and articular 
processes and arches of the vertebrae. 

dor so ccr'-vlc al, a. [Lat. dorsum = the 
back, and Eng. cervical (q.v.).] Of or pertain- 
ing to the back of the neck. 

dorsocervical region, a. 

Anat. : That part of the body situated about 
the neck and the apioe. 

dor-so in-tes -ti nal, a. [Lat. dorsum = 
the back, and Eng. intestinal (q.v.) ] 

Anat. : Situated on the dorsal aspect of the 
intestines. (Owen.) 

dor-so-l&t'-er al, a. [Lat. dorsum, — tbe 
back, and Eng. lateral (q.v.).] 

Anat.: Connected with the side and with 
the hack. There is a dorso-hiteral muscle. 
(Quaiu.) 

* dor -sour, * dor-sur, s. [Low Lat. dorsa- 

num.) [Dorse, Dorse r.] A hanging of 

tapestry or other rich cloth ; a canopy, a 
dosel. 

" A frotmtell of ane alter of clothe of cold, a dortour 
of clothe of gold, a Iyer of velvet, a cusching of velvet, 
a clialace. two crewettia of silver, a silver bell, aud 
twa b tikes." — Inventories (A. 1516), p. 2k 

dor-ste ni a,s. [Named after Dr. T. Dorsten, 
a German botanist) 

2?ot. : A geous of plants belonging t.o the 
natural order Urticaceae. The receptacle is 
slightly concave and broad, bearing numerous 
naked flowers. D. contrayerva, D. Houstoni , 
and D. brasiliensis furnish the contrayerva 
root of commerce. They are natives of tropical 
America. 

2 Pharm. : The rhizome is used as a stimu- 
lant, toaic, and diaphoretic. [Contrayerva.] 

dor' -sum, s. [Lat. = the back.) 

I. Ord. Lang. ; A ridge of a hill. 

“ A similar ridge which . . . suddenly rises into a 
massy dorsum," — T. Wart on: Hist.of Kiddington, p. 69. 

IL Technically: 

1. Anat. : The hack. 

2. Bot.: The back, the part of the carpel 
which is farthest from the axis. 

3. Conchol. : The upper surface of the body 
of a shell, when laid upon its aperture or 
opening. 

* dort, s. [Found in Mid. Eng. ; remote origin 

obscure.] A pet or sullen humour. (Com- 
monly used in the plural.) 1 


"First and fnrewoat, Andrew, that left you In th« 
dorlt. Is goiug to marry Nanny Kemp, aud they are 
Intending to tak up a publtcAiouse ; hut, sold I to 
Jenny fialbralth, Andrew will be tbe beat cuntomef 
lumieL"— Petticoat Tates, L 256. 

To take the tlorts : To be In a pet, or dl»- 
conteuted humour. 

* 1 b ope ye gard the lady tak the darts, 

For bio rough courting I love never Been. - 

Moss : II el enure, p. M. 

* dort, v.t. [Donr, s .] To become pettish. 

" They umun be toyed wi* «nd siorted. 

Or else ye re «ure to find them dortedf 

hkirrefs: Poems, p. 3S3. 

* dort cd, * dort- it, a. [Eng. dort ; ~ed t -it . I 

Sulky, sullen, in a pet. 

" But yet he coudua^aln her heart, 

She was aie Vera dortlt 

An’ shy that night" 

lien. J. Sic- A . Poems, L UL 

* dot-tcr, s. [Dortour.] 

*dort'-f-ly, adv. [Eng. dorty ; - ly .] In a 
saucy, pettish, or aullen manner; saucily. 

* dort i-ness, *dort y-nes, s. [Eng. dorty ; 
•nfi«.] Pride, haughtinesa, arrogance, inso- 
lence. 

" The dortynes of Achillea ofsnring 
In bondage vnder the proucle Firms ylng, 

By force tustenyt throJdome mouy one day.** 
Douglas : Virgil, 78, 4 9. 

* dor' tour, * dor toure, * dor-towre, 

’dor-turo, 5. [O. Fr. dortor; Fr. dortoir, 

from Lat. dormitorium, from dormito, freq. of 
dormio — to sleep.] [Dormitohy.] A bed- 
chamber, a donuitory. 

** And them pursued Into their d/rrtours sod, 

And searched all their cels and secrets near." 

Spenser : F. <i , \’L XU, k 

dort -y, a. [Eng. dort; -y.] 

1. Saucy, nice. 

“ Then, tbo' a Minister grow dorty, 

An' kick your place. 

Yell snap your fingers poor and hearty 
Before his face." 

Burns : Karnes' Cry and Prayer. 

2. Delicate, tender, hard to rear or cultivate. 
(Said of plants. ) 

dor'-y (1), s. [Doree.) 

ddr'-y (2) •. [Etym. doubtful.) 

Naut. : A small, sharp, flat-bottomed boat, 
with very sloping aides, extensively employed 
in the British fisheries. 

dor yph'-or-ag 3. [Gr. fiopu^dpo? (doruphoros) 
= bearing a spear : Sopv (doru) — a apear, and 
<£ope’u» ( phored) — to bear, to carry.) 

1. Entom. : A genus of coleopterous insects. 
[Colorado-beetle.] 

2. Botany: 

(1) A genua of Atherospermaceae. Doryphora 
Sassafras is the Sassafras tree of New South 
Wales. 

(2) A genus of marine Diatomacese, having 
valves famished with transverse or slightly 
radially-dotted lines. 

dose, s. [Fr., from Gr. 6o<n<; (doais) = a giving, 
a portion given ; SiSuiyu (didomi) = to give ; 
Ital. dose, dosa ; Sp. dosa, dosis. The word is 
explained in the Glossary to Philemon Hol- 
land's translation of Pliny's Nat. Hist. (ad. 
1601), as if thea of recent introduction into 
English.] 

I. Lit. : So much of any medicine as is taken, 
or is prescribed to be taken, at one time. 

" In a vehement pain of the head he prescribed th* 
Inico of the thapala. in worm water, without mention- 
ing the dose."— Arbuthnot. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. A quantity or amonnt of anything offered 
or given. 

" If you con tell an Ignoramus In power and place 
that he hoe a wit and understanding above all the 
world. I dare undertake that, os fulsome a dose os yon 
give him, be shall readily take it down."— Houth. 

2. Anything nauseous or unpleasant which 
has to be taken. 

3. A quantity or amount. 

"We pity or laugh «t those fatuous extra vagan ta 
while yet ourselves have a considerable dose of whai 
makes them so." — GlanvilL 

L As much as falls to a man’s lot ; a share: 

*’ No sooner does he neep into 
The world, but he lias done his doe ; 

Married his punctual dote of wives. 

Is cuckolded, and breaks, or thrives." 

Butler : Hudibras. 

dose, v.t. [Fr, doser.] [Dose, s.] 

I. Literally: 

1. To give a dose or certain amount of 
medicine to ; to administer doses to. 

“ A hbld. self-oplnloned physician, who shall dose. 
and bleed, and kill him secundum artenu"— South. 


Cite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot 
or. wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = e ; ey =a. q.n = kw. 
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2. To proportion a medicine accordiog to 
the nature of the disease and the state of the 
patient. 

"Planti seldom used lu medicine, being esteemed 
poisonous, If corrected, and exactly doted, may prove 
powerful medicines ." — Iter ha in ; Pnysico-Theology. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To administer a quantity of anything to. 

“ He bad well doted his weak head with wine.'— 
South : Sermons, vol. 1., ser. 11. 

2. To administer anything nauseous or un- 
pleasant to. 

dosed, pa. par. or a. (Dose, v.) 

• dosein, s. & a. [Dozen.] 

dtfs'-el, dos sell, * dos'-er, a. [Low Lat. 
donate, dorsurium, from Lat. cZorsjm = the 
back ; Fr. domcr.] [Dorse, DoRser, Dosser.] 

*1. Ord. Lang.: Hangings in a dining-hall 
behind the seats of the guests. The lower 
part of all ancient halls are entirely fiat and 
nndecorated, as it was the custom to decorate 
them with tapestry, cloth of Arras, or needle- 
work ; hence, however much ornament might 
be lavished on windows, upper walls, and 
roof, five feet above the basement was reserved 
for the dorsariuin. 

“ The doners alle of cumaca." 

Poems from Porktnglon MS. , p. 4. 

2. Eccles. : Hangings placed at the back of 
the altar as a decoration, and to hide the bare 
wall. The dosels used in the ancient churches 
corresponded in colour with the other orna- 
ments of the altars, and were changed accord- 
ing to the festival. At funerals it is customary, 
on the Continent, to suspend a black dosel 
with a large cross over the back of the altar. 

dos'-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Dose, v.] 

A. <k B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As sii&si, : The act of administering doses 
to a person. 

• dos-i-pere, * dos-y-per, s. [Douzefehe.] 

• dos’-is, s. [Gr.] A dose. 

“ As if a physician should prescribe a dosis or reel pe 
to bis patient of such simples, or compounded merli- 
clue 3 , as cannot be bad in this part of the world." — Dr. 
Jackson : Works (1673), lii. 617. 

Ddsith'-o-ang, s. pi. [From their founder, 
Dositheus. See definition.] 

Church Hist, or Hist, of Religions : A sect 
founded by Dositheus, whose life and labours 
were in Samaria. The popular belief is tliat 
he was the first Christian " heretic. ” Mosheim, 
on the coatrary, thought that be was not a 
Christian at ail, but a false Messiah, who 
lived at or about the time of our Lord. He 
is said to have been very rigid iu his Sabba- 
tarianism. His other opinions were partly 
Samaritan, partly Sadducean. 

• dosk, a. [Dusk.] 

dos-ol'-o-gy, s. [Gr. M<ri? ( dosis ) = a giving, 
a portion given, and Aoyos (logos) = a dis- 
course. ] 

Med. : A treatise on doses of medicine and 
their administration. 

• do'-some, a. [Eng. do, and some.] Pros- 
perous, well-to-do. 

Trench (English Past and Present, p. 100) 
says this word still survives in the north. 

doss (1), s. [Flein. dos = dress, array.] Any 
ornamental knot, as a tuft of ribbands, 
flowers, hair, &c. 

doss (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] A sleep; 
a bed. (Slang.) 

doss-house, s. A cheap registered lodg- 
ing-house. 

doss (3), s [Icel. dos = a box.] A box or 
pouch foi holding tobacco. 

“ Hb> stick aneath hlu oxter ristet. 

As frae the dost the chew be twlstet." 

Shirrefs : Poems, p. 233. 

doss, a. [Doss (1), s.] Neat, spruce. 

doss (1), v.t. (Doss(l), s.] To make neat or 
spruce ; to deck out. 

M Cryand at daria. Curitas amove Dei, 

Bre ikies, barefute, and all lu duds up dost." 

Eedsquair: Evergreen, li. 67. et 17. 

H (1) To doss about : To go about any busi- 
ness in a neataod exact way, and In the proper 
season. 

(2) To doss up : To trim ; to make neat. 


doss (2b v.t. [Cf. Toss, v.] 

1. To pay down, as money. 

2. I'o toss or attack with the horns, 
doss’ er (1), s . [Doss (2), s .] One who fre- 
quents doss-houses. 

* dos'-scr (2), «. [Doh8er.] 

* dosser-headed, a. Literally pannier- 
headed, i.e., empty-headed, foolish. 

•• I will not ... b«? nice In revealing my youthful 
amourette, lu regard I find you are not dosser -headed 
like divers others, and I know *tia a glory for me 
to havo followed the Instinct of mother nature. 
Comical History of Franc ion (1665). 

dos -sie, a. & s. [Doss, a.] 

A. As adj. : Neat, spruce, active. 

B. As subst. : A neat, small, well-dressed 
person. 

dos-sil, dos ele, * dos-elle, « dos eii, 

•* dos-il, * dos ylle, s. [t>. Fr. dosil, 
douzil, from Low Lat. ducillus, duciculus, 
duciolus , from duco = to lead, to draw. ] 

Ord. Lang. : A spigot, a plug, a stopper. 

" Hii caste awel the dosiln, that win orn abroad." 

Itobert of Gloucester, p. 642. 

IL Technically : 

1. Print. : A roll of cloth for wiping off the 
face of a copper-plate, leaving the ink in the 
engraved lines. 

2. Surg. : A small roll or pledget of lint of 
a cylindrical or ovoid form, to keep open a 
wound. A tent. 

“ Her complaints put me upon dressing -with such 
medicament* as basilic on. with prseclpitate, op^n a 
dossil."— Wiseman. 

dost, v. [Do.] The second person singular 
of the present indicative of the verb to do 
(q.v.). 

•• Why dost thou cast out such ungeneroua terms 
Against these wondrous sovereigns of the world?" 

Addison : Cato, \. L 

dot (1 ), s. [Dut. dot - “ a little bundle of spoiled 
wool, thread, silk, or such-like, which is good 
for nothing” (Steed)-] 

I, Ordinary 7 Ajngmge: 

1. A little mark, speck, or point made with 
a pen or [minted instrument. 

2. A diminutive child. 

II. Technically: 

1. Music: 

(1) A point added to a note, or rest, which 
lengthens its value by one -half, e.g., o . is 
equal toPPPjr.ia equal to«ni When 

a second dot follows the first (when the note 
or rest is doubly dotted), the second dot adds 
one-half of the value of the previous dot, e.g., 
o . . ia equal to o p> p ; p . . is equal top i q 

A dot was called the point of addition (punc- 
tus), hence a dotted note was called formerly 
a pricked note ; this expression must not, how- 
ever, be connected with prick-song, which 
signifies written music, as opposed to music 
sung by ear. 

(2) When placed over a note, the dot is a 
direction that the uote is to be played or sung 
staccato. 

(3) When two or four dots are placed in the 
spaces of the stave, on either side of a double 
bar, they are a direction to repeat so much of 
the music as is enclosed between them. 

(4) When placed under a alur, dots are a 
direction to play spiccato, that ia, in violin 
playing, played by the same bow, but the bow 
must remain stationary between each sound. 
From violin music the term has been trans- 
ferred to that of the pianoforte, and sometimes 
for the voice. 

(5) A system of tablatlire for wind instru- 
ments ; the Dot system. [Tablatuhe.] 

(0) Dots were formerly placed over a note to 
show its subdivision into lesser repeated notes, 

e g., p would be equal to * • f * (Stainer 

<£ Barrett.) 

(7) Besides the employment of the dot as a 
sign of augmentation of value, it is used to 
indicate staccato, being placed above or below 
the note, and written as a round dot if the 
staccato ia not intended to be very marked, 
and as a pointed dash if the notes are to be 
extremely short. 

(8) Dots are also placed before or after a 
double bar as a sign of the repetition of a 

I passage or section. (Groi>e.) 


boil, b6^; pdilt, jdrfrl; cat, cell, chorus, 9 hln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin. 
~cian, -tian — shan. -tlon, -sion = shun ; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -tions. -sious. 


2. (PI.) Plastering : Naile driven into a wall 
to a certain depth, so that their protruding 
heads form a guuge of depth in laying on a coat 
of plaster. 

3. Needlework: An embroidery stitch used 
in all kinds of fancy-work, and known aa 
Point do puis and Poiut d or. 

dot- maker, s. One who makes or marks 
with dots. 

‘•After our dot-makers are forgotten."— fleam ft 
Comp. Oram of Aryan Lang of India (1671), vol. L 
(Iutrod.), p. 72. 

* dot (2), s. (Fr., from Lat. dos (geuit. dot is), 
from do = to give.] A woman's dowry; the 
fortune which a woman brings to her husbaud 
on marriage. (American.) 

dot, v.t. & i. [Dot. s.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To mark with dots. 

2. To form of dots. 

" In other parte of the chart distinguished by ft 
dotted line."— Cook.: Voyages, vol. it., bk. U., ch. vrL 

3. To mark or diversify with little detached 
objects, which in the distance appear like dots. 

“ Rich com laud and meadow. Intersected by green 
hedgerows, and dotted with villages and pleasant 
couutry seats,'* — Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. 11L 

B. Intrans. : To make or form dots or spots. 

dot -age. s. [Eng. dot{e) ; -agr.] 

1. A state of weakness or imbecility of mind 
or understanding, particularly that arising 
from old age. 

“ Whatever the courtiers may eay. Iain n . *et*»nk 
Into dotage,"— Macaulay : Mist. Eng., ch. Iv. 

2. Excessive and foolish fundness. 

•* Thin dotage of our general'*" 

Shakesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, L 1. 

* dot-al, a. [Lat. dotalis, from dos (genit. 
do(is) *= a dowry ; Fr. dotal.] Of or pertain- 
ing to the dowry or portioo of a womau ; con- 
stituting or comprised in a dowry. 

"Shall I. of oue poor dotal town possent. 

My people thin, my wretched country waste, 

An exiled prince, and on a shaking tb roue ; 

Or risk my patron’s subjects, or my own 7 ’ 

Garth : Odd ; Metamorphoses xlv. 

* dot -ant, s. [Eug. dot(e) ; -ani.] A dotard. 

*' Such a decayed dot ant. “Shakesp. : Coriol., v. 2. 

dot'-ard, s. & a. [Eug. dot(e i, and Fr. suff. -ard.) 

A. As substantive: 

1. One whose intellect has become impaired 
by age ; one who is in his second childhood. 

"Draw, dotard f around tbyold wavering sight 
This mantle, to cover the phantoms of night" 

Campbell : LochirVs Warning. 

* 2. One who is foolishly and excessively 
fond. 

3. An old, decaying tree. (Bacon: Ned. Hist.) 

B. As adjective : 

1. Doting imbccils. (Tennyson: Ancient 
Sage. 

2. Cut down to the stump ; decayed, as a 
tree. 

“With tbebark tbeymaketenta.and the dotard tree* 
serve for firing." — Sowell: Familiar Letters (1650). 

* do'-tard-ly, a. [Eng. dotard; dy.] Like a 
dotard ; weak, silly, foolish. 

" That sunk and sottish, that dull and dot irdly sin 
of Idolatry." — Mare : Antidot* against Idolatry. 

* dot’-a-ry, * dot-a-rie, s. (Dote, v.[ Th» 
act of doating. 

" And speuden day and night In dotarie .* 

Drayton. : Shepherds Oartand (1593}* 

* do'-tat, ti. [Lat. dotntus, pe. par. of doto s 
to endow.] Endowed. 

" Ane maist excellent pereon dotat with sindry vir- 
tewU and hie prerogatiuis."— BcUendene: Chronicle. 
foL 436. 

* do-ta -tion, s. [Lat. dotatio, from dotntus, 
pa. par. of doto = to endow, to give a dowry 
to ; dos (genit. dotis) = a dowry.] The act of 
endowing with or giving a dowry or portion 
to ; endowment. 

"They require and take their foundations, ordina- 
tions. dotations . charities, accounts, Ac." — Strype: 
Life of Parker (an. 1561). 

dotch'-In, s. [Chinese.] The Chinese steel- 
yard. In I long Kong, and other ports where 
Europeans trade, the beams arc doubly gradu- 
ated with circles of brass pins to mark British 
and Chinese weights. (Knight.) 

dote, * doat, * dot-ie, * dot-on, r.i. [0. 

Dut. doten = to dote ; Dnt. dutten — to taka 
a nap ; dut = a nap, dotage ; Icel. dotta — to 
nod with sleep; Fr. radoter ; O. Fr. redotcr. 
(Skeat.)] 


as ; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = L 
cions = shus. -tie. -die. Ac. - hel, d^L 
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dote— double 


1. To have the Intellect impaired by age; 
to be silly, foolish, or weak in intellect ; to be 
delirious. 

• 2. To lose one's wits. 

" He begau to dotur Aud dote." 

A vowytuj of Hina Arthur , »t xrl. 

3. To be fond or to love to excess or extra- 
vagant ; to be foolishly in love. 

"Who dotes, yet doubts; eru»]>ccta, yet strongly loves]" 
!ihafce.i]>. : Ot/ulto. Hi 3. 

1. It is followed by on or upon before the 
object of affection. 

„„ “ You Are three 

That Koine should dote on." 

Shakesp. : Corlolanut, 11. 1. 

# 5. To decay. 

“Thou beetles could uot live 
Upon the hoiiy bees. 

But they the drones would drive 
Unto the doted trees." 

Friar Bacon Brazen Head* Propheeie (iw<). 

•dote (1). s. [Fr. dot, from Lat. do8 (geuit. 
dotis) — a dowry, an endowment.] 

1. A dowry, an endowment, a marriage por- 
tion. 

2. Natural qualifications, gifts, or endow- 
ments. 

“ 1 umae a mistress can be silent to the dote t of such 
a servant."— B. J orison : E piece ne, il. a 

* dote (2), s. [Dote, v.] 

1. A dotard ; a silly, stupid fellow. 

" Ich holde hiue for dote that anyth all Ills wllle.” 

Old. Eng Miscellany, p. 128. 

2. A stale of stupor. 

“Then after as in a dote he hath tottered aome apace 
about, at laat hee la) let h dowue to dust .” — Z Bond • 
Last BatteU, p. 62a. 

* dot -ed (1), “ dot ede, a. [Dote, s.] Given 
by way of donation. 

* dot -ed (2), • dot ede, a. [Dote, v.] 

1. Silly, stupid, foolish, imbecile. 

“Whose senseless apeech And doted ignorance, 
Wlieiias the prince had noted well. 


2. Decayed, rotten. 


Spemer : F. Q., I. vill. 34. 


Such mi old oak. though now it be doted . will not 
be struck dowu at oue blow.’— Uowton Sermons n 
(10221. * - 

* do te head, s. [Eng. dote , and head (q.v.) 1 
A dotard, a doter. 

“The dotthead was beside hiinselfe and whole out of 
his niynde."— Tyndale H’orfce*. p. 850. 

* dot'-el, * dot -tel, a. & s. [Dote, tt] 

A. As adj. : Doting, foolish, silly. 

“ Dottel. Deli rut.” — Levin* : Manipulu* Voeabu- 
toru m. 

B. As subst. : A dotard. 

“Theune the dotel on ileee drank that he myght” 
Early Eng. Allit Tooth; Cleanness, 1,517. 

dot’ er, s. (Eng. dot{e); er.) 

1. One whose intellect is impaired by a ff e : 
a dotard. 

“ What should a bald fellow do with a comh a duinh 
doter with a pipe, or a hlind man with a looking- 
glass* Burton A nut. of Melancholy. 

2. One who is fondly, weakly, and exces- 
sively in love. 

“ It mourns, that painting, and usurping hair. 
Should ravish doter* with a false asi^ct** 

Shakesp. : Love’* Labour * Lott, iv. S. 

* dot er, * dot ur, v.i. [A frequent, from 
dofe, v. (q.v.).] To totter. 

“ The duk dotered to the ground " 

Degreeant, 1,109 

* dotes, s. pi. [Dote (3), s.) Natural gifts or 
endowments. 

*‘ S5 i ,g „ the £’ Rnd 8hew lhes6 8 ,J odlr dote* in thee." 

It. B. : Continuation of Sidney * Arcadia, p. 516. 

doth, r, [Do, ?».] Third person singular pres, 
indicative of the verb to do. 

doth’ er, s. [Doter.] 

Bot. : (l) The genus Cuscuta, (2) Spcrgula 
urvensis , (3) Vida hirsute. 

doth er ing, a. [Doter.] Trembling. 

dothering-Toms. The quaking grass 
Brizu media. 

do thid -e a, 5. [Gr. So6tg V ( dothien ) = a 
small abscess, and eI$o* ( eidos ) = form.] 

Bot. : A genus of Sphseriacei (Ascornyceton9 
Fungi), often growing upon leaves. They are 
distinguished from Spinet ia and the more 
closely allied genera by the asci being con- 
tained in cavities in the stroma, without any 
distinct perithecimn. Numerous species are 
described as British, but the whole geuus re- 
quires further study. (Griffith & Hcnfrey.) 


* doth-lr Uo, o. [Daughterly.] What be- 
longs to u daughter. 

“ The said gudin war frelle gevln A dclluerlt hy him 
to his sa d dothlr for dothirlie kiudueas &ud lufretit he 
hjid to hir. be dcliuemuco of »u« drink of l»lr to blr bo 
hlr *ah 1 fader. — Aberd. lleg, A. (1613), v. 18. 

dot irig, * doat mg, pr. par., a., & $ 
(Dote, v .) 

A. A B. As pr. par. £ partidp. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. ; The act or state of being or 
acting as a dotard, or as one fondly and weakly 
in lnve. 

“ Such ones greatly suspected of doting.”— Uda l: 
Luke, cb. Ul. 

dot -Irig-ly, oulv. [Eng. doting ; -ly.) 

]. In a foolish, silly, or imbecile manner; 
like a dotaid. 

“ Dotingly fumbling about the name philosophy."— 
Cud worth : Morality, L>k. li.. ch. vL 

2. With excessive, foolish, or weak fond- 
ness. 

“That he. to wedlock dotlngly betrayed, 

Should hope lu this lewd town to find a maid |“ 
Dryden: Juvenal, sat, vL 

‘dot ish, a. [Eng. dot(e); -ish.) Doting, 
foolish, silly, stupid. 

“The ]x>tils dotiih dlspuU-rw . . were with shame 

constrained to give place to the lerned men.’— Joye . 
Exposition of Daniel, c. xi. 

* dot kin, s. [Dodkin.] 

dot’ less, a. [Eng. dot ; -[ess.] Free from or 
w ithout dots or specks. 

“Shrubs with opposite, deciduous, exstipulate, dot- 
leu leaves."— Balfour ; Outlines of Botany, p. 432. 

* dot tar, * dot ter, v.i. [Doter, v .] 

1. To become stupid. 

2. To roam about with an appearance of 
stupor or fatuity. 

* dot tard, a. k s. [Dotard, a.] 

A. .4$ adj. : Kept low by cutting ; stumpy, 
atuuted. 

B. As subst. : A tree kept low by cutting ; 
a stumpy or stunted tree. 

“ For great trees, we see almost all overgrown trees 
lu churchyards, or near ancient huildiugs, and the 
like, are pollards and dottards, and not trees at their 
full height.'*— Bacon. 

dot ted, pa. par. & a. [Dot, p.] 

A. As ]hjl. par. : In senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 

B. As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Marked with dots or specks. 

“Trees or shrubs, with usually opposite and dotted 
1 eA\e$. n — Balfour : Outline* of Botany, p. 432. 

2. Formed by means of dots ; as, a dotted 
line. 

3. Diversified with small detached objects 
resembling dots or specks. 

II. Technically: 

1. Mime: Followed hy a dot. [Dot, s. II. 1.] 

2. Bot. : A term used when the fibre is so 
broken up as to leave small isolated portions 
adhering to the membrane. (Balfour.) 

dotted stitch, s. 

Needlework : The same as Dot, s. II. 3. 

* dot tel, a. & s. [Dotel.] 

dot ter-el, dot-trel, s. [From the Eng. 
dote , v., from the assumed stupidity of the 
bird ; it being said to be so foolishly fond of 
imitation, that it suffers itself to be caught 
while intent upon mimicking the gestures of 
the fowler.] 

1, 0 rd inary La ngitage : 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as II. 

2. Fig. : A stupid fellow, a dupe, a gull. 

“ Our dotterel then is caught." 

“ He is. and iust 

As dotterel* use to be : the lady first 
Advanced toward him. stretched forth her wing, 
au l he 

Met her with all expressions.’* Old Couple, ILL 
II. Omith. : Chnradrius morinellu$ f its\*ec\e§ 
of plover. It hreeds in the northern latitudes 
of Europe and Asia, and visits more southern 
latitudes during the winter. 

”Tho dotterel, which we think a very daiuty dish, 

” hose taking makes such sport, as no man more can 


For aa yo r , __ t __ 

So, marking yon with care, the apish bird doth do. 


a creep, or cowr, or lie. or stoop, or go. 

“ iothd 


And acting every thing, doth never mark the net.’ 

1 Ul be be in the auare which weu for him have set ’ 
Drayton : Poly-Olbion, a. 25. 


ddt'-tlng, pr. par., a., & s. [Dot, r.J 

A. & B. As 7 >r. jxxr. & partidp. adj. : (8a* 
the verb). 

C, As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of marking or form- 
ing with dots or little spots. 

2. Engr. : A form of engraving In which 

geographical divisions on maps are shown by 
interrupted lines or aeries of dots. Done Lv 
a roulette. * 

dotting pen, a. A pen having a roulette 
winch makes dots or detached marks on tha 
paper over which it is drawn. [Roulette.] 

* [Doddipol.] 
A blockhead, a numakull. 

d °t[yi*>l*. with voure bookes, 

<lo kii*t tliaym In the brook y»." 

Toumrley Mytterlet, p. lit. 

dot’ tie (I), s. [Eng. dot — dim. auff. -le. ] 

1. A little particle. 

2. Tlie refuse nf a pipe of tobacco. 

“ Scraps of half -smoked tobacco, pi pe-dottle* he called 
them. —C. hingtley : Alton Locke, chT vi. 

* dot -tie (21, s. [Dosil.] A stopper. 

O 7 Pu i acork VTd<fttl « lu the upper end .** — Maxwell / 
Select Transaction*, p. 284. 

dot tie, v.i. [A freq. from dote, v.] To be in 
a state of dotage ; to move in a hobbling 
manner. 

dot tie, a. [Dottle, v.) In a state of dotage, 
or atupur ; doting. 

” Hoot, ye dottle man." St Kathleen, ill. 

* dou-a'-ni-er (railent), * dou-a neer , ». 

[hr douanier. J An officer of the customs. 

” The entrance Is guarded by certaiu vigilant dra- 
gons, called douaneer*. who mumbled us for soma 
time. — Gray : Lett, to West. 

Dou ay, Dou’ - ai, s. [Fr. Douai, from 
Duacum, the old Roman name.] 

Geog. : An ancient French town, 50* 21' 
N. lat. and 3* 6' E. long. ; 108 miles N. by E. 
from Paris. Douai is the seat of a univer- 
sity, and possesses a good public library, con- 
taining upwards of 30,000 volumes. 

Douay Bible, s. 

Scrip.: The English version of the Bibla 
executed by the students of the Roman 
Catholic college at Douay, under the auspices 
of Cardinal Allen, the rounder of that seat of 
education. The work was published at Douay 
m lti09, about two years before the appear- 
ance of King James’s authorized Protestant 
Bible, which was issued, as is well known, in 
1G11. The Douay version contains the Old 
Testament only, a translation of the New 
having been sent forth from the press at 
Rheirns as early as a.d. 1582. The Douay 
version is the only English one which has 
obtained the sanction of the Pope. Indepen- 
dently of its religious uses, it possesses interest 
for philologists. 

doub, 5. [Doob.J 

doub' le (le as el), * double, * du-ble, a., 

adv. & s. [O. Pr. doble; Fr. double , from Lat. 
duplus = double, lit. twice-full : du = duo = 
two, and plus, related to Lat. plettus = full ; 
Sp. doble ; Ital. doppio; Port, do&re, dobro ,) 

A. As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) In pairs, two of a sort or in a set 
together; coosisting of two similar or corre- 
sponding parts ; twofold, duplicate. 

** All things are double oae against another and h« 
hath made nothing imperfect.”— Ecclu*. i lii 24. 

(2) Twice as much or as great ; containing 
or composed of the same quantity or amount 
doubled or repeated. 

“ It was necessary to harass them with double doty ** 

— Macaulay : But. Eng., ch. xiv. 

(3) Twofold, of two kinds. 

“Heaven grant this festival may prove their la«t I 
Or. if they still must live, from me remove 
The double plague of luxury and love 1 ** 

Pope : Homer'* Odystey, iv. 909-11 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) Increased, intensified. 

“When the hugh atone sunk o'er the tomh 
The night returned in double gloom." 

Scott ; Lay of the Last Minstrel, iL 21 

(2) Treacherous, deceitful, double-faced, 
acting two parts. 

“They were not of double heart ’*—1 Chron. xiL si 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet. here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir. marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, sou; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, c*; = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 


double 
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*(3) Having twice the power or influence. 

" The uutguifico 1 b much beloved. 

And hath iu hU effect a voice potential, 

Ajs double as the duke's. H 

Shakerp. : Othello, L 2. 


• (4) Applied to capital letters. 

"Twii double letters, T and L." 

Beattie: Foemi. 

IL Technically : 

1. Hot. : Flowers are said to be double when 
the stamens become more or less petaloid, as 
in the Rosace® and Malvace®. ; sometimes this 
results from the transformation of stamens 
and carpels, as in the Ranunculaceie, Ac. The 
term double ia wrongly applied to certain of 
the Composite, as the Dahlia for example, 
because the change caused by culture is not 
from the addition of new petals, or from the 
transformation of different organs into petals, 
hut simply from the amplification of the 
tubulona corollas or florets, which increase 
themselves, and ofteu assume new colours. 
{Balfour.) 

Music : The notes in the bass octave from 


are often spoken of by organ- 

- 

builders as double, o, double F, Ac. 

B. ^4s adv. : Twice. 

" Then I was double their age, which now I am aot.” 
—Swift. 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) Twice the quantity, amount, value, or 
•urn ; twice as much. 

■• In all the four great years of mortality alwve 
mentioned, l do not find that any week the plague in- 
creased to the double of the precedeut week above five 
times. ” — Graunt Bill* of Mortality. 

(2) A fold, a plait, a doubling. 

(3) A turn in running to escape pursuit. 

“ And when thou hast on foot the purblind hare. 

Mark the poor wretch, to overshoot his troubles 

How he outruns the wind, and with what care 

He cranks and crosses with a thousand doubles." 

Shakesp. : Venus A Adonis, 679-82. 

2. Figuratively : 

* (1) A trick, an artifice, a shift, a scheme. 

" I would now rip up 

All their arch -villan its. and their doubles," 

Beaum. A Flet. : Woman's Prize, Hi. L 

(2) Something exactly like another; a 
counterpart, a counterfeit, a duplicate, an 
exact copy. 

•' He put In the Marquis's hand a double of the late 
proclamation from England."— Baillie: Letters, i. 174. 

(3) The apparition of a living person; a 
wraith. 

* (4) Strong beer, beer of twice the ordinary 
strength. 

II. Technically : 

1. Eccles. : A feast on which the antiphons 
are doubled, that ia, they are said or sung 
both before and after tlie psalms, canticles, 
Ac. , instead of a part only being said at the 
commencement of each. The term seems to 
be often but erroneously applied to feasts 
which fall on a day already appropriated, a 
thing which is of constant occurrence, esp. 
in the Roman Church. 

2. Milit. : The quickest step or pace in 
marching. In the double the soldier takea 
165 steps, of 33 inches each, in the minute. 
[Double-quick.] 

3. Music: 

(1) An old term for a variation. In some of 
Handel’s harpsichord lessons, the variations 
of a theme are marked Double I, Double 2, Ac. 
A variation on a dance tunc is also called a 
Double. 

(2) The repetition of words in singing was 
also called the “Doubles or inge'ninations 
thereof. “ 

(3) An artist who understudies a part in an 
opera or play, that is, who prepares a part 
on the chance of the accidental absence of 
the principal. 

(4) That which ia an octave below the unison 
in pitch, i.e., double-bass, an instrument whose 
sounds are an octave below those of the vio- 
loncello ; double-bassoon, an instrument simi- 
larly sounding an octave below the bassoon ; 
dmiblc-diapason, an organ atop of 16-feet 
pitch. 

(5) A turn. (Stainer £ Barrett.) 

4. Print. : Several worda, a liue, or a pas- 
sage set up twice. 



5. Build. : The smallest aize of roofing slates, 
measuring thirteen inches by aix inches. 

6. Campan. (PL): The name given by change- 
ringers tu changes on five liells, from the fact 
that two pairs of bells change places in each 
successive change. (Grove.) 

7. Fabric (PL): Thick, narrow, black rib- 
bona, made for shoe-strings. They are sup- 
posed to be entirely of silk, but are mixed 
with cotton, and are done up in rolls of thirty- 
six yards each, four to the gross. The widths 
arc known as twopenny, threepenny, six- 
penny and eightpemiy. 

8. Baseball: A two-bnse hit. 


doub le (le as el), ’ dob-e-lyn, *dub- 
lyn, * dub ble,‘ v . t . A i. [Double, a ] 

A, Transitive: 


L Ordinary Languoge: 

1. To fold down or over ; to lay one part of 
a thing on another. 

" He bought lier sermons, psalms, and graces. 

And doubled down the useful places. ' 

Prior : Hans Carvel. 

2. To increase or extend to twice the original 
size, extent, quality, or value. 

•‘This was ouly the value of the silver; there was 
besides a tenth part of that number of talents of gold, 
which, If gold was reckoned in a decuple proportion, 
will Just double the sum." — .4 rbuthnot : Coins. 

3. To give or return twice the quantity or 
amount. 

" Reward her even as she rewarded you, and double 
unto her double according to her works: in the cup 
which she hath filled fill to her double."— Rev. xviii. 6. 

4. To be double or twice the amount, eize, 
or extent of ; to contain or coosiat of twice as 
much or as many ; to exceed by an equal 
number, amount, or quantity. 

" Thus reinforced against the adverse fleet. 

Still doubling ours, hrave Rupert leads the way ; 
With the first hluahes of the morn they meet. 

A ad hring night hack upon the aewborn da*’." 

Dry den : Annus Mirabilis, cxlx. 

5. To redouble, to repeat, to add to a pre- 
ceding. 

" He saw proud Arcite and fierce Palamou 
In mortal battle doubling blow on hlow 
Like lightning flamed their fauchions to and fro. 

Dryden .* Palamon A Arcite, ii. 242-44. 

6. To make two of orie. 

" His face seems twain, each several lirnh Is doubled." 

Shakes p. : Venus A Adonis, 1,067. 

* 7. To make a duplicate or copy of; to copy. 

•’Some of the advertisement I have caused double.’’ 
—Baillie: Letters, i 174. 


8. To increase by adding something equally 
great or important. 


•* With Joy he will embrace you ; for he’s honourable, 
And. doubling that, most holy " 

Shakes/*. : Cymbeline, iii. 4. 


9. In the same sense as II. 2. 


II. Technically : 

1. Milit. : To unite two ranks or files in one. 


(3) To double the ears: To cloae them, aa 
with wearisome talk. (Davies.) 

•'This that I tell you is rather to solace your ©area 
with pre tie conceits after a sort of long scfiolaaticaU 
preceptes which may happen have doubled them."— 
Putteriham : English Poetic, bk. ill., cIl xxl\. 

Double or quits: When two parties toss or 
play for a stake equivalent to all that is at the 
time owing hy the loser to the winner, ho that 
if the same person loses again he haa to pay 
double what he before owed ; if he wins, the 
two parties axe quits, t.e., neither paya or 
receives. 

double-acting, a. 

1. Lit.: Acting or exerting power in two 
directions. 

2. Fig. ; The same as Double-Dealino 

(q.v.). 

Double-acting baling-press ; One which haa 
two boxes in which the material is coin- 
pressed ; sometimes a single follower acts 
upon them alternately, in other cases two 
followers act simultaneously. 

Double-acting engine: An engine in which 
both motions of the piston are produced by the 
action of live steam, which bears upon the 
faces alternately. In contradistinction to 
single-acting, in which live ateam ia only 
admitted to one side of the piston, the weight 
of the pump-rod or the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere giving the return motion. Thia form of 
engine was invented by Watt. The piaton of 
the Newcomen atmospheric engine, on which 
Watt was improving, waa raised by ateam at 
a moderate pressure, and depressed by the 
pressure of the atmosphere when the steam 
beneath the piston was condensed by a water- 
jet. Watt added the separate condenser, air- 
pump, and steam-jacket to the cylinder, aad 
then sought for means for keeping the atmo- 
sphere from the inside of the cylinder whea 
the piston was depressed. lie added the 
cylinder-cover, adopted the atnfling-box in- 
vented by Sir Samuel Morland, and admitted 
steam above the piston to occupy the space 
formerly filled with air. The steam retreated 
as the piston rose, and was afterwards utilised 
beneath the piston. Eventually the steam 
was regularly inducted above and below the 
piston alternately, in each case giving a 
positive pressure : here we have the double- 
acting engine. 

Double-acting inclined plane: An inclined 
plane on which the loaded waggons, as they 
descend by their weight, pull up the empty 
waggons by means of a rope passing round a 
pulley or drum at the top of the inclined plane. 

Double-acting pump: A pump which throws 
water at each stroke ; contradistinguished 
from the ordinary lift-pump, in which the 
bucket only raises* water at the up-stroke. 


2. Naut. : To sail round or by ; to pass 
round a headland. 

" We closed iu with the Baruevelts, and running 
past Cape Deceit, with its stony peaks, about three 
o'clock doubled the wcather-heAten Cape Horn.’’— Dar- 
win: Voyage round the World, cb. x., p. 211. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. Ordinary Language : 

I. Literally: 

(1) To increase, extend, or become enlarged 
to twice the original size, amount, quantity, 
or value ; to become twice as much or as 
great. 

'"Tls observed in particular nations, that withla 
the space of three hundred years, uotwithstaudlug all 
casualties, the number of men double." — Burnet; 
Theory. 

(2) To enlarge a wager or stake to twice the 
previous sum or amount. 

" Throw Egypt's hy, and offer in the stead, 

Offer— the crown on Berenice's head ; 

I am resolved to double till I win." 

Dryden : Tyrannic Love, Hi. 1. 

(3) To turn or wind to escape pursuit. 

(4) To play two parts in one piece. 

* 2. Fig. : To use tricks or artifices ; to 
scheme, to deceive. 

•• What penalty and danger you accrue 
If you be fouud to double." J. Webster. 

II. Technically: 

1. Mil. : To march or advance at the double. 
[Double, s. II. 2,] 

2. Print. : To set up the same word or words 
a second time unintentionally. 

«[ (I) To double back : To turn and proceed in 
an opposite direction. 

(2) To double upon : 

Mil. : To enclose or shut in between two 
fires. 


double-action. 

Music : In a pianoforte movement, an ar- 
rangement of a jointed upright piece at the 
back end of the key, used to lift the hammer 
instead of the stiff wire or lifter of the single- 
action. The piece is called a hopper, and 
engages in a notch on the under side of the 
hammer to lift it, but, escaping or hopping 
therefrom, allows the hammer to fall away im- 
mediately from the string. 

double avail of marriage, s. [Avail.) 


double-backfall. 

Music : An ornament in old music, e.g. : 



(Stainer £ Barrett.) 

double bank, v.t. 

Nant. : To furnish with an oar pulled by 
two men. 

double banked, double benched, a. 

Nant. : Applied to a boat which has two 
men to work the same oar, or has two opposite 
oars worked by rowers on the same bench. 

double-bar, s. 

1. Music : A sign formed of two aingle bar* 
showing (1) the end of a piece, (2) the end of 
a movement of a work, (3) the end of a 
portion to be repeated. (4) the commencement 
of a change of key, (5) the commencement of 
a change of time, (6) the end of a line of words 
set to music, as in a hymn tune. [Bar.) 
(Stainer £ Barrett.) 


fcoft, btfjh poiit, J<ftfrl; cat, 9ell, chorus, ^hln, ben$h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph— i, 
-clan, -tlan — shan. -tton, -slon — shun ; -tion, -sion = zhun. -tious, -cious, -sions = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = bcl, d$L 
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double 


2. Needlework: A stitch used In the making 
of Macrame lace. [Macram£.] 

double barrellod, a. 

1, Lit. <C Gun. : Having a pair of parallel 
barrels on the same stock. 

2. Fig.: Producing a double effect ; serving 
a donhle purpose. 

"This was a double barrelled com pi 1 merit. It Im* 

plied that Mrs Wciler wm a roewt ajrrce*l>le feiaiile, 

aud /iho that Mr. Stlgptua had a cluucjd appeanuiue. 

— Dirkent! Pickwick, ell. xxvlL 

double bass, or base, x 

Music: The largest of the atrlnged Instrn* 
ments played with a how. 

Its invention is attributed 
to Gaspar dl Salo, 1580. It 
Is made with three nr four 
strings. The four-st ringed 
double-bass is common In 
the United States aud Europe. 

The strings are usually tuned 
a fourth apart to the fol- 
lowing note a when three 
airings are employed : 

— m - £ 

with the addition of the 
lower E when there are four 
Strings. (Stainer <£ Barrett.) 

double bassoon, s. 

Mvsic: The deepeat-toned 
Instrument of the haasoon 
family; also called Contra- 
fagotto. It stands In the 
same relation to a bassoon as the double-bass 
does to the violoncello: that is to any, its 
sounds are actually an octave below those 
written. Its compass is from B flat below 
CCC to tenor F. Thnngb this instrument was 
formerly used in military bands, and was 
played at the first Handel commemoration in 
Westminster Abbey, it had gone completely 
out of use till the Handel Festival in 1871. 
The great masters, however, have written for 
it largely. Haydn gives it an important part 
in several of hia works, as do also Spohr, 
Beethoven, and Mendelssohn. (Stainer <£ 
Barrett, <fcc.) 

double-bead, a. 

Joinery : Two beads placed aide by side and 
separated by a quirk. [Moulding.] 

double-bearing, a. 

Bot. : Producing twice iu one season. 

double-beat, *. & a. 

A. As substantive : 

Music: An ornament of old music, con- 
sisting of a beat repeated, (Stainer rt Barrett .) 

B. Asadj. : (See the compound). 

Double beat valve : A valve so arranged 
that, on opening, it presents two outlets 
for the water ; in closing, the valve drops 
upon two gun-metal rings, fixed in tbe seat, 
which is of cast-iron ; this is cast with a 
cylindrical portion, which serves as guide to 
the valve, as do also the ribs. A cap limita 
the throw of the valve. The double-beat 
valve is extensively used in England for deep 
wells and for high lifts, atieli as the pumps of 
mines and water-works. It is ao called fr.rn 
the fact that ita lower edge beats upon a cir- 
cular seat on the lower ring, and a flange on 
its upper edge upon a ring on the upper-plate 
of the valve -seat. (Knight.) 

* double beer, s. (Fr. bierre double.] 
Strong beer or ale. 

" Had he been master of good doubt* beer. 

My life for his, John Dawson had been here." 

Corbet : On the Death of J. Dawson, 

Doubls-donblc-beer : Strong beer, much 

stronger than the double- beer, 

double biting, a. Biting, that is cutting, 
with either edge ; two-edged. 

" Hia double-biting ax, and beamy spear. 

Each n king a gigantic force to rear." 

Drydcn Pulamon & Arcite, lit. 480, 48L 

double bitted axe, s. An axe having 
two opposite bits or blades. It is an ancient 
form of battle-axe, being a favourite weapon 
with the Fianks in the time of Clotaire 
(seventh century), and with the Danes in the 
time of Alfred the Great (ninth century). The 
double-bitted axe is found in the tumuli and 
barrowa of North America. It is in three 
forms : 1, with a circumferential groove for 



the occupation of tbe withe or apllt handle to 
which it ia lashed ; (2) with an eye traversing 
the head ; (3) with a socket for the handle. 
(Kntgld.) 

double block, b. 

Naut . ; A block with two aheavea, which 
are ordinarily placed on the same pin, but 
rotate lu separate mortiaea in tlie shell. Other 
double-blocks have lha aheavea arranged one 
above the other. [Long-tackle Bloch ; Shoe- 
block ; Fiddle block ; Sisteti clock.] 

double-bodied microscope, s. A 

microscope invented by Naehet, to enable 
several observers t<» view the same object 
simultaneously. The raya from the objective 
are divided by a prism ; the separated raya 
received by two other prisma, and the 
respective pencils directed through the re- 
spective bodies of the instrument. The prin- 
ciple ia similar to that of the binocular 
microscope (q.v.). 

double book, s. A book piloted on half 
, sheets. (Ilannet.) 

double bourdon, «, 

Music : An organ-stop of 32 feet tone. On 
the manuals it rarely goes below middle C ; 
on the pedals It extends, of course, through 
the whole compass, (Stainer & Barrett.) 

double breasted, a. Applied to a coafc 
or waistcoat either side of which uiay be 
lapjied over the other. 

double buttoned, a. HavlQg a double 

row or two rowa of buttons. 

** Others you'll see. wb«m all the town’s afloat. 

Wrapt In th* embrace* of a keney coat. 

Or double-button' d frieze." Hay . Trivia. 

double cap, s. A fist (unfolded) writing 
or book paper, 17 x 27 inches. 

double chant, 5 . 

Music: A chant in two parts, each in two 
strains, the first of three and the secood of 
four bars in length. 

* double charge, v.t. To load or charge 
doubly, to overcharge. 

" Pistol, I will double-charge thee with dignities.’— 
Shakerp. : 2 Henry IV., v. a. 

double - chisel, s. A tool with two 
chisel-edges to cut the enda of a mortise 
simultaneously, while the chip extends into 
the depression between tbe bita. It is used 
in mortising sash-bars for windows. 

double chorus, s. 

Music : A chorus for two separate choirs ; 
the several themes may be distinct, or so con- 
structed that united they form one harmony. 
[Chorus.] 

double-clasping, a. Fastened with a 
double clasp. 

" The double-clasping gold the king confessed." 

Pope: Homers Odyssey, xix. 64. 

* double cloak, s. A cloak which could 
be turned to serve as a disguise. 

double cloth loom, s. One for weaving 
two sets of webs simultaneously. These may 
be connected at certain parts, and cut apart 
subsequently, and so form a series of under- 
garments. In another form, the two webs are 
ao koitted aa to form a tube, being joined at 
their edges. At certain intervals, both weba 
are thrown into one flat web of double thick- 
ness, and then again separated, formingatube 
as before. The completed web ia then cut 
apart mid-length of the doubled portion, and 
also mid-length of the tubular portion, and the 
result is a number of bags with closed bottoms. 

double compass, s. An instrument 
whose legs are prolonged each way beyond 
the joint, so that either pair may be used; 
when the legs on one pair are donble the 
length of the others, it answers as abisecting- 
compass. 

double-complaint, s. The same as 

DoU8LE-quarrel (q.v.). 

double concave lens, s. A lens both 
faces of which are concave. [Lens.] 

double convex lens, s. A lens both 

aides of which are convex, though they may 
differ in the radii of their curves. When the 
difference is as six to one, it is a crossed leus. 
[Lens.] 


double coral stitch, i. 

Needlework : An embroidery etitch much 
used In ticking work, uud for ornamenting 
linen. It ia composed of a straight centre 
line, with long button hole etitches branching 
from it on each side in a slanting direction, 
and at even distances. (Diet. 0 / Needlework.) 


double counterpoint, s. 

Music: A kind of artificial composition 
where the parts are inverted in such a manner 
that the uppermost becomes the lowermost, and 
vice versd; or, iu Other words, the art of 
making melodies grammatically convertible 
at certain intervals. (Counterpoint.] The 
simplest form of double conntci point is when 
a canta-Jei'nio aod Ita counterpoint are con* 
vertible, s.g. t 



which may be inverted tliua — 


Canto fermo. 


F n 





lULi z 1 



UMi 


Counterpoint. 

t ppE= 


pm 


The above ia an example of double counter- 
point at the octave, because the parts are in- 
verted at this interval ; but, when one part ia 
transposed as well as inverted, It is. called 
double-counterpoint at the 9th, 10th, 11th, 
12th, &c. ( according to the interval of the 
transposition. 


double-crocbe, s. 

Music: A semiquaver. 


double-crown, a. 

* I. Numis . ; An English gold coin, enrrent 
In tbe early part of the seventeenth century. 
Its value was at first ten, aad afterwards eleven 
shillings. 

2. Print. : A kind of paper, 20 x 80 inches, 
used for posters and bookwork- 


double curvature, a. 

Getm. : A term applied to a line which ao 
curves in such a manner that all parts of it 
are not in the same plane. Examples, the 
rhumb line aud the loxodromic curve. 


double-cut file, s. A file which has two 
rows of teeth, crossing each other at an angle, 
in contradistinction to the single-cut or float, 
which has but one row. 


double cylinder press, a. 

Print.: A press with one form, and receiving 
paper from two cylindera. 

double - cylinder printing - ma - 
chine, s. A printing-press in which the form 
is placed on a flat bed, and the impression 
taken by two cylinders, each of which alter- 
nately takes a sheet and receives an impression 
from the form while it is passing under them. 

double-cylinder pump, s. A pump 

having two cylinders iu which the pistons act 
alternately. They may be single-acting or 
double-acting, that is, the cylinder may 
receive and deliver water at and from each 
end- Tbe pumps of Hero of Alexandria, 150 
B.C., were all single-acting, but one of them 
at least had a double cylinder. 

double -cylinder steam-engine, s. 

A form of engine having two communicating 
cylinders of varying capacities ; there are 
many modifications in the arrangements and 
modes of application of the steam. The first 
engine of this character was that of Hom- 
blnwer, in which two piston-rods were con- 
nected to the same arm of the walking-beam, 
but at different distances from its centre of 
oscillation. As usually understood, tbe 
double-cylinder engine involves the use of tbe 
same steam iu two cylinders consecutively ; 
first at a relatively high pressure in a smaller 
cylinder, and then at a low'er pressure in a 
larger cylinder. 
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double-dagger, s. 

print. : A re fare nee- mark (%) next to the 
dagger (t) in order. Otherwise called a Diesis. 

* double damned, a. Damned ia two 
ways, or twice over. 

" Therefore be doubU-tlamrwd." 

Shakesp. : Othello, lv. 2. 

double-dark, a. Inteasely dark ; steeped 
in darkness, or obscurity, (Lit. £Jig.) 

" As Mo 3 es‘ face waa veiled, bo is miue, 

Lest ou their double-dark aouls either shine. 

Herbert : The Sacrifice. 

double dealer, s. A tricky, deceitful 
fellow ; one who acts two parts at the same 
time or in the same busioess ; a double-faced 
person, saying one thing and doing another. 

double-dealing, a. A s. 

1. As adj. : Deceitful, tricky, given to 
duplicity or double-dealing. 

2. As subst.: Duplicity, deceitful actions; 
tricky ; the coadnct of a double-dealer. 

double-decker, *. A vessel with two 
decks above the w&ter-liue, aod hence aDythiog 
•o constructed as to recall a double-decker, as a 
two-floored freight or cattle-car, a street-car 
with passenger accommodation on the roof as 
well as inside, a tenement-house with two 
families on the same floor, a steam-boiler w ith 
two tiers of firing-chambers, Ac. 

double demisemiquaver, s. 

Music: A note whose value is one-half of a 
demisemiquaver. 

double -demy, a. 

Print. : A kind of paper, 35 x 22£ inches, 
used for posters and bookwork. 

double-diamonds, s. pi. A stitch made 
In Macranfa lace. 

double-diapason, s. 

Music: 

1. [Double, $., II. 2.] 

2. An organ stop of 16-feet pitch. (Sfaitier 
£ Barrett ) 

double-distress, s. 

Scots Law : A name given to those arrest- 
ments which are used by two or more 
creditors, in order to attach the funds of their 
debtor in the hands of a tliird party. 

double-door, s. Two pairs of fold'mg- 
doors, hung upon the angles of the aperture, 
and each swinging inward ao aB to open 
against the reveal. The inner pair is fre- 
quently covered with baize. 

double-d’or, s. A French style of jewelry ; 
a plate of gold is soldered upon one of copper, 
the respective thicknesses being one and 
eleven ; the plate is then thinned by rolling, 
and worked up into the required form. 

double-drawing pen, s. A draughts- 
man's pen to rule two lines at once, 

double-drill, s. A drill with two cutteis, 
making a countersunk hole, so that the head 
of the screw or rivet placed therein shall not 
protrude. 

double-drum, s. 

Music: A large drum beaten at both ends. 
Iu contradistinction to other drums in which 
but one head is beaten ; as side, snare, and 
kettle drums. [Drum.] 

double-dutch, s. Gibberish, jargon, or 
some tongue not understood by the hearer. 

* double-dye, * double-die, v.t, To 
dye doubly or with double the intensity, 

*’ And double-die it with imperial crimson." 

Dryden A Lee: (Edipus, iv. 1. 

double-dyed, a. Stained or tainted 
with in lain y ; doubly infamous : as, a double- 
dyed villain. 

double-eagle, s. 

1. An American gold coin of the value of 
twenty dollars. 

2. A representation, as in the national anus 
of Russia and Austria, of an eagle with two 

heads. 

double-edged, a. 

1. Lit . ; Having two edges. 


2. Fig. : Acting in two ways, as an argument 
which makes both for and agaiust the person 
usiug it ; cutting two ways. 

double elephant, s. ^ size of drawing 
orllat wntiug-paper, measuring 26 x 40 inches. 

double ended bolt, s. A bolt having 
a screw-thread oa each eud for receiving a nut. 

double entondro, s. [Apparently cor- 
rupted from Fr. mot a double entente = a 
word of double meaning.] Tbe use of a word 
or phrase which will bear two meanings or 
constructions, oue of which is commonly 
iudelicate or obscene. 

"Selling of bargains and double -entendres." — 
Arbuthnot & Pope : Martin ScrAlerus. 

double entry, s. 

Book-keeping: A method of book-keeping 
in which every transaction is entered twice, 
once on the creditor side of one hook, and 
again on the debtor side of another, bo as to 
serve as a check on each other. 

double -expansion steam-engine, s. 

A form of eugine in which steam, admitted to 
act upon a piston of relatively small aiea aud 
and ent off at a certain part cf the stroke, 
so as to w ork expansively from that poiat to 
the end of the stroke, is theu admitted to the 
face of a larger piston, where it undergoes a 
farther expansion. Such is the Allen engine, 
which has a large trunk-piston having two 
annular steam-spaces between the trunk and 
cylinder, affording two annular pistons of rela- 
tively small area ; the ends of the trunk, which 
are of larger area, constituting two other piston 
heads to receive the force of the steam at the 
second expansion. (Knight.) 

* double eyed, a. Watching in every 
direction ; doubly watchful. 

** Deceitful meaulng la double- eyed." 

Spenser ; Shepheards Calender (May). 

double-face, s. 

1. Duplicity, trickery; the conduct of a 
double-dealer. 

2. A double-faced person ; a double-dealer. 

double faced, a. 

1. Ord. Lang.: Double-dealing; hypocritical, 
full of duplicity. 

" Lite that Roman Janus, double-faced .” 

Wordt worth ; Excursion, hk. Li. 

2. Joinery : A term applied to aa architrave, 
or the like, having two faces. 

* double -fatal, a. Dangerous or deadly 
ia two ways. 

“Their bows of double-fatal yew." 

Shakesp. : Richard II., fit. 2. 

double-feather, s. 

Needlework : A variety of feather-stitch (q. v). 

double-file, s. A compound file made of 
two tiles riveted together, one edge projecting 
beyond that of the other. Used by cutlers 
aud gun-makers iu checkering their work, as 
on the small of the gun-stock. 

double-first, s. 

Universities : 

. 1. One who takes his degree in the first 
class, both in classics and mathematics. 

2. A degree taken in the first class, in both 
classics aud mathematics. 

double flageolet, s. 

Music: A flageolet having two tubes and one 
mouthpiece, admitting of the performance 
of simple music in thirds and sixths, Ac. 
(Stainer £ Bari'elt.) 

double flat, s. 

Music: A sign (I? t?) used in music before a 
note already flattened in the signature, which 
depresses the note before which it is placed 
another half-tooe. It ia contradicted by a 
natural and a flat. ( Stainer £ Barrett.) 

double floor, s. 

Carp : A floor constructed with binding 
and bridging joists ; a double-framed floor. 

double-flower, s. 

Bot. : [Double, a.]. 

double-flowered, a. 

Bot. : Bearing or producing double-flowers. 

double fluid battery, s. A galvanic 
battery in which two fluids are used as excit- 
ing liquids. They are kept apart by a porous 


cup, as in the Darnell's battery, or by gravity, 
as in Callaud's. Darnell was the inventor of 
this form of battery, and leeeived therefor the 
Copley uicdal of the ltoyal Society in 1837. 
He used sulphuric acid in a porous cup placed 
in a glass cup containing sulphate of copper. 
(Knight.) 

* double formed, a. Having two dis- 
tinct forms or shapes. 

” \V hat thing thou «xt, thu* double-formed ." 

Milton : P. L., 11 74L 

* double - founted, a. Having two 
sources or springs. 

’* The double-founted stream.” 

Milton : P. L., xiL lik 

doublo-fronted, a. 

1. Having two fronts. 

"He ehrouda 

Hix double-fronted head In higher cluuda.” 

Wordsworth: sonnets. 

2. Applied to a house, Bhop, Ac., in which 
there are rooms and windows oa both sides ol 
the entrance. 

double-fugue, «. 

Music: A common term for a fugue on two 
subjects, iu which the two start together. 

double-furrow plough, e. A plough 
striking two furrows at once; a gang or 
double-plough. 

double -fUttocks, «. 

Shipbuilding: Timbers in the cant-bodies 
extending from the deadwood to the run of 
the second futtock-head. 

double-gear, s. The aests of variable- 
speed gear-wheels in tbe head-stock of a lathe ; 
back-gear. 

Double-gear wheel : A wheel which haB two 
Bets of cogs of varying diameter ; these may 
drive two pinions, or be driven by oue and 
drive the other. 

double-gild, v.t. 

1. Lit. : To gild with double coatings of 
gold. 

* 2. Fuj. : To excuse, to atone. 

" England nha.ll double-gild Uis treble guilt." 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry I V., ir. L 

double-gilded, double-gilt, a. Gilt 

with double coatings of gold. 

double-Gloucester, s. A superior kind 
of rich cheese, of double thickness, manufac- 
tured in Gloucestershire. 

double half round file, s. A file 

whose sides are curved, the edges forming 
cusps ; the area of the sidee being much less 
than 180°. Used for dressing or cross ing-ont 
balaace-wheela, aod hence known as a cross- 
file. The convex edges have usually different 
curvatures. 

double-hammer, s. 

Metall : A forging device for operating upon 
a bloom or puddleris ball, striking it upon 
opposite sides simultaneously. 

double-handed, a. 

1. Lit. : Having two hands. 

* 2. Fig. : Double - dealing ; treacherous, 
deceitful. 

" AH things being double-handed, aud having tb# 
appearances both oi truth and falsehood, where our 
ailectious have engaged us, we attend ouly to the 
former. '—QlanviU : Scepsis Scientifica. 

double-headed, a. 

1. Ord. Lang. : Having two heads. 

2. Bot. : Having the flowers growing one to 
another. 

" The double rich scarlet nonsuch is a large 
double.headed flower, of tbe richest scarlet colour."— 
Mortimer: Husbandry. 

Double-headed rail : 

Bail. : A rail whose edges are bulbous and 
counterparts, ao that when one is worn the 
other may be placed uppermost. This rail 
does not rest so securely on the 6leepers, hav- 
ing no flat base like the foot- rail, or bridge- 
rail, but requires a chair on each sleeper. 
This greatly increases the expense iu fastening 
to the sleepers. 

Double-headed shot : 

Ordn. : A projectile formerly used, consist- 
ing of two shot united at their bases. 

Double-headed wrench : A wrench having 
a pair of jaws at each eod, one diagonal, the 
other right-angular. The shank of each outer 
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double 


Jaw is connected to the sleeved inner jaw of 
the other pair, the sleeves slipping on the 
shanks of the jaws to which they are opposed. 
The double threads act in conjunction, to 
expand or close each pair simultaneously. 

doable header, a. a railroad-train 
having two engines. ( U. S. (Jolloq.) 

'double hearted, a. Having a double 
or deceitful heart ; false-hearted. 

* double -henned, a. Having a false 
wife. 

"Now. bull 1 now dogf 'Loo. PorU, loo 5 now my 
double henned Bparrow ’Too, Paris, 'loo I The bull Iul* 
the game war** bom*, bo 1"— J>AaA:«D. ; Troilut t 
Crettida, v. S. 

double-hung, s. 

Carp. : A term applied to the Bashes of a 
window when moveable, the one upwards and 
the other downwards, by means of lines, 
weights, and pulleys. 

Double-hung wintlow : A window with two 
sashes, each having its complement of lines, 
weights, and pulleys. 

double -image, a. (See the compound.) 
Double-image micrometer : Suggested by 

Roemer about 1678 : brought into use by 
Bonguer about 1748. It is formed by dividing 
diametrically the olyect-glas.s of n telescope 
or microscope, the straight-edges being ground 
smooth, so that they may easily slide by one 
another. The parts are separable by a screw, 
which moves an index on a graduated scale. 

A double image of the object in the held of 
view is produced by the separation of the 
segments ; and by bringing the opposite edges 
of the two images into contact, a measure of 
the diameter of the object is obtained in 
terms of the extent of the eepsratiou. A 
heliometer. 

double-imperial, s. 

Print. : A kiDd of paper 32 x 44 inch 

double-insurance, s. 

Imw. Commerce , <£c. : The term applied when 
* person being fully insured by one policy, 
effects another insurance on the same property 
with another office. In this case the law will 
allow him to be indemnified from one insur- 
ance or the other, but not to make a profit by 
claiming indemnification from both. Besides 
this, the office which meets his loss can claim 
part repayment from the other one. (Arnold • 
On Insurance.) 

double^ jointed, a . Having two joints. 
Double-jointed compass: A compass hav- 
ing, in addition to the main joint, additional 
joints by which legs may be l>ent to secure a 
proper presentation of the feet to the paper. 

doubie-lmife, s. A knife having a pair 
of blades which may be set at any regulated 
distance from each other, so as to obtain thin 
sections of soft bodies. One form of this is 
known as \alentin’s knife, from the inventor. 

double-knitting, s. 

Needlework: A stitch in knitting which 
producing a double instead of a single web* 
is especially useful when light and vet warm 
JvrJt ) 9 arG t0 1>G knitt, ’ d - ( Dict - °f Meedle- 

doable knots, 5. pi 

Needlework: A knot used in tatted crochet. 

double-leaf, s. 

Bot. : Listera oiata, from its two opposite 
and only leaves. (Britten £ Holland.) 

double-letter, s. 

Print. : Two letters on one shank, a s ff,JL 

double-light, s. A variety of light as 
displayed for the warning and instruction of 
manners from lighthouses. The light indi- 
cates land, rock, or shoal, and, by varying 
the characteristics of the light, the seaman 
is informed of the part of the coast he is on, 
and °i his bearings as to his port or course. 

The other characters of light are known as 
Fixed, Revolving, Intermittent, Flashing, and 
Coloured 'piese are variously combined. 

The double -light is usually exhibited from 
to !^ ere ' „? ne w hich is ordinarily 
?i sh v r J ha i the othor ' 1110 duplication of 
the lights affords a leading line as a guide to 
• channel, as well as furnishing another mode 


of varying the lights on a coast where they 
are numerous. (Knight.) [Lioiit.J 

double line, s. 

Harness : 

1. A form of driving-lines or reins in which 
supplementary reins are afforded, which may 
be brought into use in emergency, eucli as an 
attempt to bolt. In some cases it is sn extra 
rein to pull the horses’ heads together ; a rein 
to pull a hood over the eyes of a horse; a gag- 
rein to pull the bit violently into the corners 
of his mouth ; a choking-rein around the 
throat ; a griper on the muzzle ; shutters on 
the nostrils, &c. 

2. A description of driving-reins or lines in 
which each main branch lias a check -line to 
the hit of the othor horse. Distinguished 
from the Western teamster’s single-line. 

double lock, *. A canal-lock having two 
]>arallel chambers connecting by a sluice 
Each chamber lias a gate at each end connect- 
ing with the Upper and lower pounds respec- 
tively. The object is to save one-half the 
water that would be used in locking boats. 

double lock, c.t. To fasten a door by 
shootiog the lock twice; to fasten with 
double or extra security and caution. 

“He immediately double-locked hla door, and sat 
down carefully to reading and comparing both hi* 
order*. — Taller . 

double locked, a. Fastened with double 
or extra security and caution. 

double long, a. (See the compound.) 
Double-long treble : 

Needlework: A etitch used in crochet. 

double manned, a. Furnished or 
equipped with twice the number of men. 

double-margin, □. (See the compound.) 
Double-margin door : 

Joinery: a door framed in imitation of 
folding-doors, the central style being made 
double with sn intervening bead. 

* double meaning, a. Saying one thing 
and meaning another ; double-dealing, double- 
faced, deceitful ; speaking equivocally. 

"He Lw deceived me, like a. double-meaning 
propbeaier. —Shdkmtp.: AIT» Weil that End* Well. iv. 3 . 

double medium, s. 

Print. : A kind of paper 24 x 38 Inchee. 

double milled, a. 

Cloth manufac. : Twice milled or fulled to 
render more compact and fine. 

* double minded, a. Unsettled or 
wavering in mind ; changeable, fickle, unde- 
termined. 

“A double-minded man is unstable in all his ways."— 
James l. 8. 

double mouldboard plough, s, 

Agric. : A plough having a mouldboard on 
each side of the sheth, so as to throw the soil 
away right and left. It is used in hilling up 
crops, such as potatoes and cabbages Not 
used for corn ; the rows are too wide apart. 

A double-mouldboard plough was used by the 
Romans in ribbing the ground for w heat. ‘This 
left the ground in ridges whose summits were 
seeded by hand-drilling. 

* double mouthed, a. Deceitful or un- 
trustworthy in reports. 

“ Fame. If not double-faced, is double. mouthed.'’ 

Milton : Samson Agoniste*. 971. 

double natured, u. Haring a double 
or twofold nature. (Young: Night Thoughts.) 
double octave, s. 

Music: The interval of a fifteenth, 
double pedal point, s. 

Music: A portion of a fugue or melody in 
w-hich two notes are long sustained, generally 
the tome and dominant, (ttanier & Barrett ) 
[Sustained note.] 

double pica, s. 

Printing: A size of type double the size of 
mca. It is also known as 24-Point. 

Double Pica. 

double piled fabric loom, s. One 

In which a pile is formed on both sides of the 


foundation, and which may be produced frora 
either tin; warp or welt. 

double piston pump, &. One which 

works two pistons trom a single lever or 
handle. U may be double or single acting a* 
to the separate ) listens. 

doublo piston rod engine, . a 

direct action steam-engine invented by Mauds- 
lay and Field, London, and designed for 
vessels of low dralt and shallow holds, with 
out exposing the machinery above deck. It 
is one of tiie numerous attempts to avoid th* 
use of a beam or side-lever. [Direct- act ion 
Steam-engine.] The double piston-rod engino 
has two piston-rods to each piston, the centre 
of the cylinder-cover is plain, and this allows 
the crank when lowest to barely clear the said 
cover, thus saving the depth of a stuffing-box. 
Thejtwn piston-rods issue from opposite ai*er- 
turee, but neither in the longitudinal nor 
transverse line of the ship. It is said to afford 
the shallowest arrangement yet known with 
no beam above deck, and is used on the 
Rhone, the Indus, and the Sutlej. (Knight.) 

double- piston square engine, *. 

An engine having two square pistons at right 
angles to and one within the other. 

double plane iron, s. 

Carp.: A smoothing-plane lrou having • 
counter-iron to bend up the shaving in work- 
ing cross-grained stuff. 

double-plea, 5. 

Law: A ides in which the defendant alleges 
for himself two several matters in bar of the 
action, whereof either is sufficient to effect 
his desire in debarring the plaintiff. 

double-plough, s. 

1. The double-] dough, in which a shallow 
ehsre preceded the deeper-running, longer 
plough, originated, in England, where it is 
known as the skim-coulter plough. This has 
a ehsre attached to the coulter to turn down 
the top soil with its weeds, to be covered with 
the main furrow-slice, which is turned over 
by the larger plough following. In England 
and in the United .States another form of this 
plough has been used in which the precedent 
portion is not merely a flange on the coulter 
but is a regular mouldboard plough of smali 
proportious, higher than and in front of the 
main plough. This is known in Ohio as the 
" Michigan double-plough," and is an efficient 
implement requiring four horses. 

2. The double-plough, having two ploughs 
to oDe stock, or two stocks framed together 
so as to have but one pair of handles and 1 -e 
operated by one man, is mentioned by Walter 
Blythe, who wrote during the protectorate of 
Oliver Cromwell. (Knight.) [Gang-plouoh ) 

* double quarrel, s. 

Ecclcs. Law: A complaint made by any 
clerk or other to the archbishop of the pro- 
riDee, against an inferior ordinary, for delay- 
ing justice in some cause ecclesiastical. The 
eflect is, that the archbishop directs his letters 
under the anthentical seal, to all clerks of his 
province, commanding them to admonish the 
said ordinary within nine days to do the jus- 
tice required, or otherwise ‘to cite him to 
appear before him or his official ; and lastly 
to intimate to the said ordioary, that if ha 
ueither performs the thing enjoined, nor ap- 
pears at the day assigned, he himself will 
proceed to perform the justice required. And 
this seems to be termed a double-quarrel, be- 
cause it is most commonly made against both 
the judge and him at whose petition justice is 
delayed. (Cowel.) [Duplex querela.] 

double quartet, $. 

Music : a composition for two sets of four 
voices or instruments, soli. (Stainer £ Bar- 
rett.) 

double quick, a., s., & adv. 

A. As adjective: 

& Mil. * Performed in the time of 
the double-quick march ; pertaining to double- 
quick. 

2- Fig.: Very quick : as. He went in double- 
quick tune. 

B. ds substantive : 

Mil. : The same as Double, 9. 

C. As adv. : In double-quick time : at th» 
double. 
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double quick, v.i. & t. 

1. Intransitive : 

Mil . ; To march in double-quick time, to 
march at the double. 

f 2. Transitive : 

Mil, : To cause to march at the double. 

double-reed, 5. 

Music : 

1. The vibrating reed of instruments of the 
oboe class. 

2. A reed stop on an organ of 16-feet piteb. 
(Stainer £ Barrett.) 

double refracting, a. 

Optics , Crystallog., &c. : Refracting twice 
Over. [DoUBLE-REFnACTION.] 

double -refraction, s. 

Optics, Crystallog ., £c. (Of a crystal) ; Tlie 
act nf twice over refracting a ray of light, with 
the etlect of making it bifurcate, and making 
objects seen through it look double. Bodies 
destitute of crystallization— glass, for instance 
— have not this quality, nor have crystals 
formed on the cubic system. Those belonging 
to other systems all possess it to a greater or 
less extent. The substance in which it is best 
seen is Iceland spar, as was pointed out by 
Bartholin in 1609. Even those substances in 
which it is hut obscurely discernible polarise 
light. The law of double-refraction was first 
enunciated clearly by Huyghens, in his treatise 
on light, written in 1678, and published in 
1690. (Ganot.) 

Double-refraction viicrometcr : The Abbe 

Rochon first applied the principle of double- 
refraction to micrometrical measurements. 
His instrument had two prisms connected 
together so as to form a single crystal. 
The prisms are so disposed that the face of 
the first is perpendicular to the axis of the 
crystal, while in the second the axis is parallel 
to the line of intersection of the two faces, so 
that the axes of crystallization of the two 
prisms are at right angles to each other. The 
prisms are placed in perfect contact and 
cemented by mastic, and together form a 
plate, the opposite sides of which are parallel. 
As the ray enters the second prism the or- 
dinary ray passes on, and the extraordinary 
ray is refracted. The angle of divergence of 
the rays is constant in the same prism, and 
is determined by experiment. The apparatus 
i» placed in the tube of a telescope, where it 
may be slipped backwards and forwards. The 
determination of the diameter of the object is 
obtained by bringing the images in contact. 
(Knight,) 

double-relish, s. 

Music : An ornament in old music : 


\// 



* double ribbed, a. Great with child. 

’’Now over and besides these miacheifes. this comes 
also in the very nicke ; this same woman of Andros, 
whether shee be wife to PaiuphUus or but his love. I 
know not. but great with child shee is by him ; she© 
is now double-ribbed."— Terence in English, (1614). 

double root, s. 

Music: [SnARp sixth]. 

double-royal, s. 

Print. : A kind of paper, 26 x 40 inches. 

* double -ruff, s. A sort of game at 
cards. There were also games called English 
Ruff and Honours, French Rutt", and Wide 
Ruff. 

“ I cun play at nothing so well as double ruf." 

IVotoum Killed mth Kindness {Dodtley, viL 236). 

double-salt, $. 

Chem. : A compound salt, consisting of two 
salts in chemical combination : as common 
•luin, which contains sulphate of alumina 
and sulphate of potash. 

double saw, s. A stock hating two 
blades at a regulated distance, adapted to cut 
kerfs and space the iatervals, as in conib-cut- 
ting. [Comb.] 

double -seaming machine, 5 . A tool 
or machine for lapping the edges of sheet- 


metal one over the other, and then doubling 
over the lapped portions so as to preclude the 
possibility of the portious slipping apart. 
(Knight.) 

double scat valve, Perhaps another 
name for the double-beat valve, and the more 
appropriate term of tlie two. 

double security, s. Two securities held 
by a c reditor for the same debt. 

* double shade, v.t. To double the 
shade or darkness of ; to make doubly dark 
or shady. 

•' Now began 

Night, with her sullen wings, to double-shade 
The desart" JItUon : P. R., i. O9-60L 

* double shaded, a. Doubly or twice 
as dark or shady. 

double- sharp, s. 

Music: A sign (x) used before a note al- 
ready shaip, to indicate that it is desired to 
raise the pitch by a semitone. It is contra- 
dicted by a natural and a sharp. (Stainer & 
Barrett.) 

* double shining, a. Shining with 
double the lustre or brightness. 

" He was 

Among the rest that there did take delight 
To see the sports of double -shining day.” Sidney. 

double -shovel plough, s. A plough 
for tending crops, and having two small 
shovels on as many slieths. They are ar- 
ranged a little distance apart, and one a little 
behind the other. The left-hand plough is a 
little in the rear when the right is specially 
engaged in working the crop, (Knight.) 

double shuffle, s. A low dance. 

double-sib, a. Related both by father 
and mother. (Scotch.) 

double speed pulley, s. Acontrivanee 
for giving what is termed double speed to the 
spindles of the self-acting mule. 

double square, a. 

Needle. : An embroidery stitch, also known 
as Queen stitch. 

double standard, s. In economics the 
phrase Double Standard is used to signify a 
“Double Standard of Monetary Value." It 
implies the existence of what is known as the 
Gold Standard on the one hand, and tlie 
Silver Standard on the other. Wherever the 
Double Standard in its integrity is in use a 
creditor is bound to accept payment of any 
sum in coins of either of the metals, gold or 
silver, which the debtor may choose to leader. 
(Bithell.) 

double -stars, s. pi. 

Astron . : Two stars so close to each other 
as to appear one to the naked eye. 

" Dou ble stars probably constitute a connected system 
like the sun ami tnoou."— Airy : Popular Astronomy 
(6th ed.), p. 215. 

double stopping, s. 

Music : Tlie stoppiug of two strings simul- 
taneously with the fingers in violin playing. 
The practice was first suggested by John 
Francis Henry Biber in 16S1, in a set of solos 
for a violin and a bass : one of these pieces is 
written in three staves, two for the violin 
playing in double-stopping, and the third for 
the bass. He also in the same work suggests 
a varied tuning in fourths and fifths for the 
purpose of making the double-stop] ling easy. 
(Stainer £ Barrett.) 

double super royal, s. 

Print. : A kind of paper, 27 x 42 ioclies. 

double steam engine, $. A steam- 
engine which has two cylinders acting coin- 
ridently or alternately. Two double-acting 
oscillating cylinders, acting upon a two- 
cranked shaft, work coiocidently, and form a 
double-engine. (Knight.) 

double tang file, s. A file with a tang 
at each end, to adapt it to receive the handles. 

double- threaded, a. Consisting or 
made of two threads twisted together. 

double tongue, v.t. 

Music ; To play a passage with double- 
tonguing (q.v.). 

double tongue, s. 

Bot. : Tlie plant llorsetongue. 


double-tongued, a. 

1. Ord. Ding. : Giving contrary accounts ol 
the same tiling; deceitful, double-dealing. 

•'The deacons must be grave, not douljledongurd.” — 
1 Timothy hi. B. 

2. M us. : Played with donblc-tonguing (q.v.) 

double -tonguing, s. 

jl/imc: A peculiar action of the tongue 
against the roof of tlie mouth, used hy flute 
players, to ensure a brilliant ami spirited 
articulation of staccato notes. Tlie term is 
sometimes applied also to the rapid repel it ion 
of notes in trumpet anil cornet-playing. 
(Stainer £ Barrett.) 

t double tooth, s. 

Bot. : The composite genue Bidens (Wittier- 
ing, in Britten £ Holland.) 

double tra vale, s. 

Music: A direction in tambourine playing. 
[Tambourine.] 

double-tree, s. The bar which is pivoted 
to tlie tongue of a carriage, waggon, or sled, or 
to the clevis of a plough or other implement. 
To the ends of the double-tree the single-trees 
are attached, and to the ends of the single- 
trees the traces are connected. The double- 
tree varies in shape with the description of 
vehicle, but has such a length that its enda 
are immediately behind each horse, so that 
the traces of the animal may pull squarely 
upon them through the medium of the single- 
trees. In waggons, the double-tree is attached 
to the tongue by means of a bolt called the 
waggon-hammer, upon which it swings as one 
or the other horse pulls tlie more strongly 
upon it. Near the ends of the double-tree 
and behind it are loops for the stay-chains, 
which are connected to hooka in front of the 
fore-axle, so as to limit the sway of the double- 
tree. For ploughing and similar duty, the 
double-tree is sometimes arranged with three 
clevises ; by the middle one it swings from 
the clevis of the plough or cultivator, and by 
the end clevises the eingle-trees are attached. 
(Knight.) 

double trumpet, s. 

Music: An organ reed stop, similar in tone 
and scale to, but an octave lower in pitch 
than, the 8-feet trumpet. (Stainer it Barrett.) 

* double - vantage, v.t. To benefit 
doubly or twofold. 

" Tbe injuries that to myself I do, 

Doing thee vantage, double- vantage me." 

Shakes i>. : Sonnet 88. 

double vault, s. 

Arch. : One vault built over another with a 
space intervening. Double-vaults are used in 
domes and domical roofs, the interior dome 
being of less altitude, in order to harmonise 
with the proportions of the building internally, 
the external of greater altitude, to correspond 
with the proportions externally. 

double -warp, s . 

Fabric: A cotton cloth in which the warp 
and weft are of a uniform size. This kind of 
calico, being stout and heavy, is much in re- 
quest for sheetiogs. The width varies from 
two to three yards. (Diet, of Needlework.) 

double waste, s. 

Law: Waste committed when a tenant, bound 
to keep a house in repair, allows it to be 
wasted, and then illegally fells timber to repair 
it. (Wharton.) 

double water-wheel, s. An arrange- 
ment of two water-wheels on one shaft, as in 
the case of a double-headed turbine, which 
has a wheel at each end of a horizontal 
shaft. 

double - window, s. One having two 
sets of sashes, inclosing a body of air as a non- 
conductor of heat and to deaden noise. 

double X or XX, $. A name given to 
porter or beer of more than ordinary strength. 
According to Palmer, a survival, in a some- 
what disguised form, of the Lat. word duplex 
(misunderstood as double X), which formerly 
was commonly applied to such. Thus, the 
Fellows and Postmasters of Merton College 
were forbidden by the statutes to drink cere- 
visinm duplex or strong ale. 

doub' led (led as eld), pa. par. or a. 
[Double, t\] 


boil, boy; pout, j<5\Vl; cat, £ell, chorus, 9 bin, ben?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph f. 
-dan, -tian = shan. -tion. -sion = shun; -tion, -sion = zhun. -cious, -tious, sious = shus. -ble, -die, & c. = bel, del. 
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doubleness— doubloon 


doub lc ness, * doub lo-nesse (le as 
9I), s. [Fug. double; -ness.) 

1. Literally: 

1. The state of being double, duplicate, or 
twofold. 

“ Showing no signs of doublrtu's* except A *lwbt In- 
terrml fold '- Darwin : /k'trcitf nf Man (lb71), 1>L L, 
eli. iv. 

2. The state of being twieo os great or as 
much. 

•' If yon think well lo carry tbl* ft* you may. the 
doubfenast of the Iw-ncllt defends the deceit from re- 
proof "—Nhakesp. • Measure f/r Measure, Ul 2. 

4 II. Fig. : Double dealing, deceit, dupli- 
city, tieaehcry. 

" In trouthe wlthoute doublenesse.” 

Homan at of the Rose. 

doiib ler, * dob cl cr, * dob ler, s. 

[Kng. double); - r.r .] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. lie who or that which makes double. 
"Thus is thy friend fo thee, the comfort of thy paln«. 

The stayer of thy state, mid doubler of thy game ; 

In welt’h mill wo thy frond, uii other self to thee, 

Such man to tnmi a God, the proverb wiith to l>e." 

Praise of a True Friend. 

* 2. A large dish, a charger. 

“A dysehe other a dobler tliat dryghtyn onez 
eerued." 

Early Eng Allit, Poem*; Cleanness, l, US. 

II. Technically: 

1. Elect. : An instrument to increase the 
least, conceivable quantity of electricity by 
continually doubling it, until it becomes per- 
ceptible upon a common electrometer or is 
made visible in sparks. It was tlrst invented 
by Uennet, improved by Darwin, and after- 
wards by Nicholson, 

2. Distill. : A part of the still apparatus, or 
an appendage to a still in which the low wines, 
one of the products of the llrst distillation, 
are re-distilled. The operation is a turning 
back and repeating, and is known as doubliug. 
A part of the still is arranged to condense and 
then intercept and return the less volatile 
vapours, while those of greater tenuity pass 
on. 

3. Fibre: A machine in which slivers, stricks, 
or filaments of wool, cotton, flax, or silk are 
laid together, to be drawn out and again 
doubled and drawn to remove inequalities, or, 
in the case of silk, to increase the thickness 
of the strand. [Doubling.] 

4. Calico-print . ; A blanket or felt placed 
between the cloth to be printed and the 
printing-table or cylinder. {Knight.) 

doub les (les as els), s pi. [Double, $.] 

doub'-lct, * dob bel ct, * dob -cl -at, 
*doub lette, ‘ dubdet, s. [O. Fr. doub- 
let, dimin. from double = double (q.v.).] 

1. Ordinary language : 

]. One of a pair. 

"Those doublets on the sides 

of his tail seeiu to add strength 
to the muscles which move the 
t,iil-fius."—<7reir: Musttum. 

2. A duplicate form of a 
word. 

3. In the same sense as 
II. 1. 

II. Technically : 

I. Dress: A close-fitting 
jacket or body -coat, cover- 
ing the body from the neck 
to a little below the waist. 

Its use was introduced 
from France in the four- 
teenth century, and it con- 
tinued to be worn by all 
ranks until tlie time of 
Charles IT. doubllt. 

"Now, the melancholy god 
protect thee : and the tailor 

make thy doublet of changeable taffeta, for thy mind 
is a very opal.”— Shakes. • Twelfth Might, ii. 4. 

* 2. Carnes (PL) : An old game, bearing some 
resemblance to backgammon. 

" * What? where's your cloak ?' 

' To tell you truth he hath lost it at doublets.'” 
Cartwright : Ordinary (16.M). 

3. I.apid. : A factitious gem made with a 
colourless front and a coloured back, cemented 
together by clear mastic on the line of the 
girdle. 

"You may have a brass ring gilt with a doublet for a 
email matter."— Hailey : Erasmus, ]>. san. 

4. Mil. : A term applied to the tunic worn 
by the officers and rank anti file of Scotch 
regiments. 

5. Print. : One or more, words or sentences 
accidentally set up a second time. 


Ui Optics: An arrangement of lenses in 
pairs, invented by Wollaston. It consists of 
two plano-convex lenses having their focal 
lengths in the proportion of one to three, or 
nearly so, and placed at a distance determin- 
able by experiment. Their curved sides are 
] i laced towards the eye, and the lens of 
shortest focal length towards the object. It 
is a reversal of tin* lluygheui.m eye- piece, and 
its object is similar— to correct spherical aber- 
ration and chromatic dispersion. The stop 
placed between the lenses intercepts extreme 
rays that might mar the perfection of the 
image. An amplification of the idea is called 
it Triplet (q.v.). bir John llcrschcl's doublet 
consists of a double convex lens having tbe 
radii of curvature as one to six, and of a 
plano-concave lens whose focal length is to 
that of the convex lens as thirteen to five. It 
is intended for a simple microscope, to be 
used in the hand. (Knight.) [Lf.ns.] 

doub let te, s. [Fr.] 

Mus. : A compound organ-etop, consisting 
of two ranks, generally a twelfth and a 
fifteenth. (Stainer & Barrett.) 

doub ling, doub lyng, pr. par., a s. 

[Double, v.] 

A, & B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : 
(See the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) The act of making double or folding 

(2) Tbe act of making double or twice as 
much or as great; the act of increasing to 
twice the size, amount, value, or extent. 

" Upou the coast of Holland lie suffered slilpwTacke. 
And lost nil hU bookes, writing*. And conpyes ... to 
bis hynderauuce and doublying of hi* labours .**— Life 
of William Tyndall. 

(3) The shite of becoming double or twice as 
much or as great. 

(4) A fold, a plait. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) A shifty, or in-and-out course of con- 
duct ; a shifting. 

*‘To trace all the turns and doublings of Ms course 
would tie wearisome.” — Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. 
xviii. 

* (2) A trick, an artifice, a shift. 

(3) A turning or winding to avoid or baffle 
pursuit. 

" He bunted us through every doubling, and gained 
upon us each moment.” — Goldsmith : Essays, 10. 

II. Technically: 

]. Build. : The double course of shingles or 
slates at the eaves of a house. 

2. Distill. : The second distillation of low 
wines. These are the product of the first 
distillation, and they contain about one-fifth 
alcohoL 

3. Cotton or Wool : Bringing two or more 
slivers of fibre together and forming them 
into one of greater thickness, to be again 
reduced l*y drawing ; thus obtaining a sliver 
of uniform thickness. The slivers from the 
carding-machine, each in its separate can. are 
conducted between one pair of rollers, which 
causes them to coalesce ; then through a 
second pair, revolving at an increased speed, 
which draw's out and lengthens the sliver, 
and then through a third pair, which still 
attenuates the sliver. The operation is re- 
peated as often as may be necessary to correct 
every inequality in the thickness of the sliver. 
The next process is roving, which is also per- 
formed by drawing-rollers ; but as the sliver 
has beeoiue so reduced in thickness, it re- 
ceives a slight twisting, to enable it to hold 
together. This was formerly obtained by 
giving a rapid revolution to the receiving-can. 
[Roving; Drawino.] 

4. Flax-manvf. : The process with flax is 
similar to that described as pertaining to 
cotton. In the first place, the stricks or 
handfuls of hackled flax are spread on a 
travelling-apron and conducted to drawing- 
rollers, which bring the filaments to an at- 
tenuated sliver, and deliver it into cans. The 
sliveis from a number of cans, from six to 
fifteen usually, are then conducted to drawing- 
rollers, being thereby doubled and drawn ; 
the process is repeated, as with cotton, until 
the sliver is equalized and reduced to the 
required degree. [Drawing.] 

5. Silk-manuf. : The twisting together of 
two or more filaments of twisted silk. This 
process follows the first spinning of the fila- 


ments of silk, and precedes the throwing, 
which is a farther combining of lluead* ami 
twisting them together. First, the twisted 
filaments ; then tin: doubling, forming dumb- 
siughs ; then the throwing, forming thrown- 
singles. ‘I he process of doubling silk differs 
from that of doubling cotton and llax, inas- 
much as the silk filaments are continuous 
and cannot be drawn. The doubling of flax 
or cotton fibres is for the purpose of equalizing 
the thickness of slivers, and tbe drawing 
which accompanies each operation is for tbe 
purpose of lengthening the combined slivers 
so as to make an attenuated sliver. By this 
means any trifling irregularity in the thick- 
ness of a sliver is lost by eansing it to coalesce 
with others, and elongating the bunch ; the 
process being repeated again and again, as 
may be necessary. In the doubling of ailk, 
as there is no re-attenuation by drawing, the 
number of filaments are combined into one 
thread of the aggregate thickness of the 
several filaments. The bobbins of thread to 
be doubled are mounted on a email frame, 
and the ends, bi-ing collected, are passed 
through a loop and attached to a bobbin, upon 
which they are wound. The parallel threads 
are then transferred to a horizontal reel, from 
whence each set of combined threads ia 
carried through the eye of a rotating flyer and 
wound upon a bobbin, the combined threads 
or strands being twisted into a cord. The 
latter operation is known aa throwing. The 
direction of the twist is varied for different 
qualities and varieties of silk goods. To 
ordinary spinning of the silk filaments the 
twist is to the right. For tram, the spinning 
of tbe filaments is omitted ; when doubled, 
the thread is twisted to the right. For organ- 
zine the filament is twisted to the left, theu 
doubled and twisted to the right. The twist- 
ing of the thread ia set or made permaneat by 
exposure to steam. (Knight.) 

6. Her. : The lining of robes and mantle# 
of state, or of the mannings borne round the 
achievement of arms. 

7. Hunt. : The winding, twisting, or turn- 
ing of a fox, hare, dx., iu order to bade the 
pursuers. 

8 . Military: 

(1) The uniting of two rauks or files into 
one. 

"He hod tbe houour to be officer At a place called 
Mile-end. to instruct for tbe doubling of files.”— 
Shakes/,. : All’s Well, iv. A 

(2) The act of marching at the double. 

9. Nautical: 

(1) Tbe act of passing or sailing round a 
headland. 

(2) Of the bitts : a piece of fir-timber fitted 
on the back of the cross-piece ; fir-lining. 

(3) Of a sail : the double-seamed border for 
receiving the bolt-rope ; the edging or skirt. 

JO. Shipwright. : Strakes of plank fastened 
on the outer skin of a ship ; used as a fender 
against floating-ice. 

doubling and twisting machine, s. 

One by which a number of slivers of fibre 
are associated, drawn out, and partially 
twisted ; or one in which strands are laid 
together and twisted into a thread or cord. 
[Doubling ; Drawing-frame.] 

doubling frame, s. 

Silk-manuf.: A winding engine for double 
silk threads. 

doubling - nail, s. A nail used io 
securing sheathing, lining, or supplementary 
covering to an object ; such as the liuing of 
gun-ports, &c. 

doubdoon', * doublon, s. [Sp. doblon, so 
called from being the double of a pistole 



dablo = douhle ; Fr. doublon ; ltal. doblona, 
dobblone.) A Spanish coin, originally of 
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doubly— doubtfully 


iT2: 


double the value of the pistole. It is now of 
the value of twenty-one shillings atexling. It 
ia divided into luO reals. 

"They had succeeded In obtaining from him * box 
of doKft/oon*.”— Macaulay : Hint. Eng., cb. xxilL 

dotib' ly, * dowb ly, [Eng. double); 
- ly } In double or twice the quantity or 

amount ; to twice the degree or extent. 

*’{He] being doubly smitten, likewise doubly *rnit," 
Spenser: F. IV. lx. 29. 

uovtbt (ft silent), ‘dout, 'dout-cn, *dout-i, 

* dut en. * dowt, v J. & t. [O. Fr. doubter, 
dotcr, c tender, duter ; Fr. dottier, from Lat, 
dubito = to doubt, from dubivs « doubtful, 
from duo = two ; Sp. dudur; Port, duvidar; 
Ital. rfuftitare.] 

A. Intransitive : 

* I. To be afraid, to fear, to be frightened. 
"Tho douteden the sebeperdes and In e-ret drede 

weren." Leben Jetu, 516. 

2. To be apprehensive, to fear. 

" If there were no fault In the title, I doubt there 
are too many In the body of the work."— Ba ker: On 
Learning. 

3. To auspect ; to have or feel a suspicion. 

" The king did all his conrnge bend 
Against those four which now before him were. 
Doubting not who behiud him doth attend" 

Daniel. 

4. To hesitate, to waver ; undetermined. 

" What fear we then, why doubt we to incense 

His utmost ire?" Milton : P. L., 1L 94, 95. 

5. To question ; to be in uncertainty con- 
cerning tlia truth or faet ; to feel doubts or 
scruples. 

"Even In matters divine, concerning some things 
we may lawfully doubt and suspend our judgment, in- 
clining neither to one side or other, as. namely, 
touching the time of the fall both of man and angels." 
Booker • Eccle a Polity. 

t 6. It ia sometimes followed by of. 

“Mow when the high priest and the captain of the 
temple nnd the chief priests heard these things, they 
doubted of them whereunto this would grow. *— Acts 
V. 24 

* B. Reflex. : To fear, to be frightened or 
alarmed. 

"The Sarezyns ot Kyng Richard so sore hem doutm." 

Richard Caur de Lion, a, 153. 

C. Transitive : 

* I. To fear ; to be afraid of. 

" Ye loueden him . . . 

And douteden him more thane God." 

Kindheart Jean, 535. 

* 2. To cause to fear ; to frighten, to terrify, 
to alarm. 

" I’ll tell ye all my fears, one single valour. 

The virtues of the valiant Camtacli, 

More doubts me than all Britain." 

Bcaum. & Piet. : Bandura, i. 2. 

3. To be apprehensive of. 

“And the spirit bade me go with them, nothing 
doubting."— Acte xl. 12. 

4. To distrust, to suspect ; to withhold 
confidence in. 

" He is not doubted." 

Shakesp. : Julius Carsar, Iv. 2. 

* 5. To ba apprehensive for ; to be alarmed 
about. 

* Who from the terror of this arm so Late 
Doubted his empire." 

Milton • P. L., L 113. 114. 

6. To hold or think questionable or doubt- 
ful ; to question, to hesitate to believe or 
assent to ; to feel doubts about. 

” For my part I think tho being of a God Is so little 
to be doubtal, that I think it ia almost the only truth 
we are sure of."— A dditon. 

IT Crabb thus discriminates between to doubt 
and to question : “Both these terms express 
the act of the mind in staying its decision. 
The doubt lies altogether in the mind ; 
it is a less active feeling than question: 
by the former we merely suspend decision ; 
by the latter we actually demand proofs iu 
order to assist ns in deciding. We may doubt 
in silence ; we cannot question without ex- 
pressing it direetly or indirectly, fie who 
suggests doubts does it with eaution ; lie who 
makes a guest iou throws in dilficultiea with a 
degree of confidence. Doubts insinuate them- 
selves into the mind oftentimes involuntarily 
on the part of the doubter; questions are 
always made with an express design. We 
doubt in matters of general interest, on 
abstruse as well as eomtnou subjects ; we 
question mostly in ordinary matters that are 
of a personal interest : we doubt the truth of 
a position ; we question the veracity of sn 
author. When the practicability *of any 
plan is questioned, it is unnecessary to enter 
any farther into its merits. The doubt is fre- 
quently confined to the individual ; the ques- 
tion frequently respects others. We doubt 
whether we shall be able to succeed ; we 


question another’s right to interfere : we doubt 
whether a thing will answer tha end proposed ; 
we question the utility of any one making the 
attempt.” (Crabb : Eng. Synon.). 

d<!nibt (1) (6 silent), * clout, * doutc, * dowt, 
• duto, s. (O. Fr. double, doute; l r r. tioute ; 
l*rov. dopte , dupte ; Sr>. duda : Port, duida ; 
Ital. dotta.) 

• I. Fear, dread. 

“ He imdde of no prince In the world donfe." 

Robert of Gloucester, p. 89. 

2. Appivliensivcness, alarm, suspicion. 

" 1 desire to he present with you now, and to change 
my voice ; for I etand in doublet you."— Gat. Iv. 20 . 

3. Uncertainty or fluctuation of mind upon 
ony point, aetion, or statement ; an unsettled 
state of opinion ; a hesitation to admit or 
believe an act or statement. 

" Ferplext In faith, but pure In deeds. 

At fast he beat his music out 
There lives move faith iu honest dmiif. 

Believe me, than iu half the creeds.” 

Tennyson : In Memcrium, xevi. 

4. A ground or reason for doubting or hesi- 
tating about any point ; a doubtful point. 

"There can be little doubt that this tortoise 1* an 
aboriginal inhabitant of the Galapagos. " — Darwtn : 
Voyage round the World (1870). ch. xvii.. p. 3S4. 

5. Uncertainty of condition ; suspense. 

"And thy life shall haug In doubt belore thee.”— 

Deut. xxviiu 86. 

6. A difficulty objected or put forward ; an 
objection. 

“ To every' doubt your answer 1« the same, 

It bo fell out, and so by chance it came.” 

Blackmore. 

U No doubt, beyond a doubt: Beyoud any 
reason for doubt or hesitation ; certainly, 
doubtlessly. 

“This expectation was, no doubt, unreasonable,*— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xix. 

U Crabb thua discriminates between doubt 
and suspense: “The doubt respects that which 
we should believe ; the suspense that wliieh 
we wish to know or ascertain. We are iu 
doubt for the want of evidence ; we are in 
suspense for the want of certainty. The doubt 
interrupts our progress in the attainment of 
truth ; the susjyense impedes us in the attain- 
ment of our objects ; the former is connected 
principally with the understanding ; the latter 
acts altogether upon the hopes. We have our 
doubts about things that have no regard to 
time ; we are in suspense about things that are 
to happen in the future. Thoae are the least 
inclined to dowftt who have the most thorough 
knowledge of a subject ; those are the least 
exposed to the unpleasant feeling of sttspense 
who confine their wishes to the present.” 
(C'raft& : Eng. Synon.) 

For the ditference tetween rfouftf and demur, 
sea Demur. 

* d(Hibt (2) (5 silent), s. [A contr. of redoubt 
(q.v.).] A redoubt. 

*• Thi* doubt down that now betwixt us stands 
Jove will go with us to tbelr walls." 

Chapman : Demer s fliad, xH. C86. 287. 

* doilbt'-a-ble ( b silent), * doTit -a-bie, a. 

[Cf. Fr. re do u table.] 

1. That must or should be feared ; redoubt- 
able. 

" God wot, thy lordship Is dou table." 

Demannt of the Rose, 6,277. 

2. That may be doubted ; open or liable to 
doubt ; doubtful. 

" If ye thynko It U doutablr, 

It is thurgh argument provable." 

Romnunt of the Rote, 5,416, 5,417. 

* doiibt-an'£e (6 silent), * dout-an’9e, $. 

[O. Fr. dutance, dotance; Ital dvtlanza.] 

1. Fear, dread. 

" Have ye no doutance. 

Of all these English cowards?" 

Richard Occur de Lion. 1,862. 

2. Doubt, hesitation. 

"God acth everythynge oat of dautaunre 

Chaucer : Troilnt. iv. 933. 

doubt’-ed (?) silent), * doubt it, pa. par. or 
«. [Douirr, tt) 

A, gls pa. par . ,* (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Feared, redoubted. 

" Doubted knights, whose wound lease armour rusts, 

And helmes unbru 2 ed wexeu dayly hrowne," 

Spenser : Shepheards Calender | October). 

2. Questioned ; doubtful, uncertain. 

* doubt’ -ed ly ( b silent), adv. [Eog. doubted; 

• ly .] Ambiguously ; not clearly. 

” Good heed would he had that ni>tliing \*i doubt edty 
spoken."— If’ifaoM ; Arte of Rhetorique, p. 10S. 


do^bt'-er (h silent), s. [Eng. doubt; -tr . J 
One who doubts ; one who entertains doubts 
or seruplea. 

“The unsettled doubters that are in most danger."— 
Ilammoiut: Works, voL li., pt II., p. 67. 

doubt 7 - ful, * doubt - full (& silent), a. 
[Eng. c?o«6f ; /u/(/).J 
L Of persons: 

1. Fearful, timid, apprehensive, afraid. 

"The doubtful! Dannell date not yet commit 
H«v tingle peraou to their barbarous truth " 

.Spenser: P. q.. 1. vi 12. 

2. Full of doubts ; undetermined, wavering 
or unsettled in mind. 

*’ Methlnk* I should know yon, and know till* man: 
Yet I ara doubtful." Hhakesp. : Lear, Iv. J. 

3. Open or liable to doubt ; in respect to 
whom a eertain ojiinion cannot he formed : 
as, The others will come, but he ia doubtful. 

1L Of things: 

1. Ful. of doubt or uncertainty ; of uncer- 
tain issue. 

" Great Jove from Ide with slaughter fills his tight. 
And level Longs the doubtful scale of fight.” 

Pope .* Homer’s Iliad, xl. 435, 436. 

2. Concerning which doubt may be or la 
felt; questionable, not certain, determined, 
or decided ; admitting of doubt. 

" In doubtful casea reason still determines for tha 
safer side. " — South. 

3. Ambiguous, not clear in its meaning ; 
equivocal, dubious ; as, a doubtful meaning 
or expression. 

"By pronouncing of some doubtful phrase." 

Shakes p. - Baudot, L 6. 

4. Not aeeure or confident ; auspicious. 

"Our mauner Is always to cast a doubtful and a 
more suspicious eya towards that, over which we know 
we have least power."— Booker (Dedlc,). 

* 5. Not without fear ; timid, fearful. 

" With doubtful feet, and wavering resolution, 

I come, still dreadiug thy displeasure." 

Milton : Samson Agontstct, 732, 7 S3. 

* 6. Characterized by doubt or hesitation. 

" Thua they their doubtful consul tations dark 
Ended." Milton p. L.. iL 486, 487. 

*7. Breeding or giving rise to suspicion; 
suspicious. 

" Her death was doubtful. " —Shake sp : Bamlet, v. L 

T[ Crabb thus discriminates between doubt- 
ful, dubious, uncertain, and precarious: “The 
doubtful admits of doubt ; the dubious creates 
suspense. The doubtful is aaid of things in 
which we are required to have an opinion ; 
the dubious respeets events and things that 
must speak for themselvea. In doubtful casea 
it ia advisable for a judge to lean to the side 
of mercy : while the issue of a contest is 
dubious, all judgment of the parties or of the 
enae must be carefnlly avoided. Doubtful and 
have always a relation to the person 
forming the opinion on the subjeet in ques- 
tion : uncertain and precarious are epithets 
which designate the qualities of the things 
themselvea. Whatever is uncertain may from 
that’ very eircumstan.ee be doubtful or dubious 
to those who attempt to determine upon 
them ; but they may be designated for their 
uncertainty without any regard to the opinions 
to which they may give rise. A person’s 
coming may be doubtful or uncertain; the 
length of his stay is oftener described as un- 
certain than as doubtful. The doubtful ia op- 
posed to that on wliieh we form a positive 
conclusion ; the uncertain to that which ia 
definite or prescribed. The efficacy of any 
medieine is doubtful ; the mauner of its opera- 
tion may be uncertain . While our knowledge 
is limited, we must expect to meet with many 
thinga that aie doubtful ; as everything in the 
world ia exposed to change, and all that is 
future is entirely above our control, we must 
naturally expect to find everything uncertain 
but what we aee passing before ns. Precarious, 
from the Latin precarius and prccor, to pray, 
signifies granted to entreaty, de] tending on 
the will or humour of another, whence it ia 
applicable to whatever is obtained from others. 
Precarious is the highest species of uncertainty, 
applied to such things as depend on future 
casualties in opposition to that which is fixed 
and determined by design. The weather ia 
ttncerfom; the subsistence of a person who 
has no stated ineome or source of living must 
be precarious. It is uncertain what day a 
thing may take place, until it ia determined ; 
there is nothing more precarious than what 
depends upon tha favour of princes.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 

doubt'-ful-ly (b silent), adi\ [Eng. doubtful; 

* ly •] 
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doubtfulness— doughtihood 


‘ 1. In a state- of fear or alarm ; fearfully, 
timidly. 

2. In a doubtful or hesitating manner; with- 
out decision ; hesitatingly. 

“Site took It doubtfully.'' — ^a(« Trial * ; 

Parry (158-4 ). 

3. Ambiguously, not clearly ; with uncer- 
tainly or ambiguity of meaning. 

" lluw doubtfully these spectres (ate foretell” 

Drydcn - /loyal Martyr, Iv, 4. 

4. In a manner to cause doubt or appre- 
hension as to the issue or result; precariously. 

"8uch trifles may affect the welfare of the world 
when the balance of the future li doubtfully treui 
hi mg."— Times. Nov. 24. 1878. 

doubt lul nose. * doubt' ful nceee (b 

silent), s. [Eng. doubtful ; -Ties.?.] 

1. The state or condition of being in doubt 
or uncertainty of mind ; dubiousness, sus- 
pense, hesitation, instability of opinion. 

•*Iii an anxious doubtful nest of miml what will 
become of them for ever.' — Tillotson : Sermons, vul. 1., 
■er. 84. 

2. Hazard, risk, uncertainty of event or 
Issue. 

3. Ambiguity, uncertainty of meaning, want 
of clearness. 

•* Here we must he diligent that . . . there he no 
doubr/ulneue In any word U'ifjon : Arte of Logike, 
foL 20. 

doubt ing, pr . par ., o., & s . [Doubt, t>.] 

A. A B. As pr. par, £ jxirticip. adj. : (8ee 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or state of entertaiu- 
ing doubts or scruples ; doubt, scruple. 

*' Trembling man I these are to summon thee to be 
ready with the King by the next Lord'a-day, to shoot 
for Joy for thy deliverance from all thy doubting*."— 
Bunyan : Pilgrim * Progre *», pt. li 

fdoubt -ing ly (b silent), adv. [Eng. doubt- 
ing ; -ly. J In a doubting manner; doubt- 
fully; with hesitation; without confidence. 

*' He that fisketh doubtingly aaketh coldly .”— Sir T. 
More : IVorAe*, p. IS. 

• doiibt ive ( b silent), * dout-ife, a . [Eng. 
doubt; - ive .J In doubt. 

*• The kynge was douttfe of his dome." 

Gower : C. A., vi. 

doubt loss (b silent), 'doute-les,"doute 
lees, * dout lesse, a. & adv. [Eog. doubt ; 
•less.} 

* A. As adjective : 

1. Free from fear or apprehension ; ia con- 
fidence and security. 

** Pretty child, sleep doubt! eta and secure. 

That Hubert, for the weatth of all the world, 

Will not offend thee.” Shakesp : King John, iv. L 

2. Sure, confident. 

'• I am doubtles* I can purge 
Myself of many I am charged withal" 

Shaketp . 1 Henry IV., ill. 2. 

3. Indubitable, certain. 

** These things are doubtless." 

Seat* • Sleep and Poetry . 

B. As adv. : Without doubt or question : 
beyond a doubt ; assuredly, certainly. 

" His estates would doubtless have been confiscated.” 
— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xiii. 

doubt’-lcss ly (b silent), nritt [Eng. doubt- 
less; - ly .] Without a doubt ; assuredly, un- 
questionably. 

” Why you may, and doubtlessly will, when yon have 
debated that your commander is nut your mistress.” — 
Bvaum Fief. : Scornful Lady, i. 1. 

• doubt -ous (b silent), dot-ous, * dout- 
ous, a. [O. Fr. dofos, dotus ; Fr. douteux.} 

1. Fearful, afraid. 

" If he be doubtints to aleen in cause of rightousnesse." 

froin/fr 1 i i D 


•• The batayle was riotous." 

Richard Caeur de Lion, 4.B39. 

dou 9 e, douse, a. [Fr. doux (m.), douce (f.)= 
sof l, mild.] 

* 1. Soft, aoothing, aweet. (Applied to 
music, &e.) 

"The donee sounde of barpee.*'— Forbes : On the 
Revelation, p 126. 

* 2. Sweet, dear. 

*• He drawes into douce Frannce.” 

Morte Arthure, 1,251. 

3. Quiet, sober, aedate. 

"And this Ls a douce honest maa"- Scott: Antiquary, 
ch. xv 

4. Modest. 

douce-gann, a. Walking with prudence 
and circumspection ; used as to conduct. 
(Jluchun.) 

“ O happy la that douce-gaun wight.” 

Whose saul ne'er mints a swervin. 

Tarra* Poems, p. 47. 


dou9© (1), * dowce, v.t. [Douck, a.] [Lat 
dulco = to make sweet ; dulcis = sweet.] To 
make aweet, to sweeten. 

With sugar candy thou may hit dowcef 

Liber Cure Cocorum, p. 7. 

doU90 (2), v.t. [Uuscu.] To strike, to hit, to 
knock. 

" They douce her hurdles trimly." 

A Douyla* ■ Poem*, p. 128. 

dou9C, s. [Douce ( 2), v.] A stroke, a blow. 
dou9ed, 5. (Doucet.] 
dou 9©-pcre, 3. [Douzepeke.] 

dou’go-ljr, atlv. [Eng. douce; -ly.] Soberly, 
sedately, modestly. 

dou 90 ness, s. (Eng. douce ; -ness.} Sobriety, 
sedate ness, decency. 

" Becoming concordance with the natural doucene ** 
of my character.”— The St earn- Boat, p. 1UL 

* dou 9et, * dow set doul cot, s. 61 a. 

[Fr. doucet — mild, gentle.) 

A, As substantive : 

1 . A custard. 

" Heer'a doutet* and flapjacks, and I ken not what." 

The King and u Poore A or theme Man (16401 

2. A testicle of a deer. 

" I did not half so well reward my hounds 

An she hath me to-day ; although I gave them 

All the sweet morsels called tongue, ear*, and doucet*." 

B. Jonton : Sad Shepherd, ]. 6. 

3. A musical instrument ; perhaps a dul- 
cimer. 

" There were trnmpes and trumpet**, 

Lowde shall mya and doucet es 

Lydgate, in Chaucer (ed. Tyrwbitt), p. 464. 

B. As adj : Sweet, delicate. 

•' Fie delicat metea and doucet drinkes." — MS. in 
Balliwell, p. 813. 

douceur, s. [Fr., = sweetness, from Lat. 
dulcor, from dulcis = sweet.) 

* 1, Mildness, gentleness, kindness, freedom 
from acerbity. 

"Blamewlth Indulgence, and correct with douceur." 
— Lord Chesterfield 

2. A small present, a gjft, a bribe. 

** lie has a douceur for Ireland in his pocket."— 
Burke : On a Late State of the Sntion. 

* 3. A compliment, a kind remark. 

douphe, s. [Fr., from ltal. doccia — a conduit, 
canal, from Lat. ductus = a leading, a duel.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

J. A jet or current of water or vapour 
directed upon some part of the body for medi- 
cal purposes. 

2. A shower-bath. 

II. Surg. : An instrument for injecting a 
liquid into any part of the body. 

* douoherie, «. [Duchehv.] A dukedom. 

" Scho is appelrand air 
To twa doucheries Rauf Coilyear. 

douch ty, a. [Douohty.] 

dou-91 ne, $. [Fr.] 

Arch. : A moulding concave above and con- 
vex below, serving as a cymatium to a delicate 
cornice ; a gula. 

* douck -er, s. [Ducker.] A bird that dips 
io the water, as the Dippers (q.v.). 

" The colymbi. or douckers, or loons, are admirably 
conformed for diving, covered with thick plumage, 
and their feathers so slippery that water cannot m oisten 
them.” — Ray. 

doud lar, s. (Etym. doubtful.] The name 
given in Scotland to the roots of the Bog- 
bean, Menyonthes trifoliata, Linn., un aquatic 
plant of a very bitter quality ; sometimes used 
as a stomachic. 

" His turban was the doudlars plet, 

For such the Naiad weaves. 

Around wi‘ paddock-pipes beset. 

And daugling hog-bean leave*. “ 

Marie: A. Scott" * Poem*, p. 10. 

doTi die, s. [Etym. doubtful.] The root of 
the common reed-grass, Arnndo phragmites, 
found partially decayed io morasses ; of which 
the children in the South of Scotland make a 
sort of musical instrument similar to the 
oaten pipe of the ancients. 

*d<nl dy, dou' die, s. [Dowdv.] A 

slovenly person. 

■* If plain®, or homely, we saie she is a doudie, or a 
slut."— Riche : Hit Farewell, 1681. 

dough (gh silent), * dagh, dah, * daugh, 
" daw, * dou, dogh, doghe. dow, 
* dowe, dowghe, s. [A. 8 . * dag, * dah ; 


eogn. with I cel. deig ; Goth, daigs ; Dut. 
(Keg; Dan drug; Sw. deg; Ger. teig = Goth. 
deigan, digun = to knead.] 

1. The paste of bread, or of piea, yet un- 
baked ; a mass composed of flour or meal 
moistened and kneaded. 

“Builth, cobbler, Jollier, he that plies tb* »he*n», 

A ud lie that kueoda the douok ; all loud alike, 

AU learned, ami all drunk I 

Cvttrper: Talk, Iv. 476. 473 

2. Anything resembling dough In its appear- 
ance or consistency, as potter's clay. 

My cake is dough : My afl’aira have mla- 
carried ; 1 have failed. 

" My cake l* dough. But III In among the rest ; 

Out of hope of all, but my share of the feast." 

Shake* p. : Taming of the Shrew, v. t. 

* dough baked, a. Not perfectly baked ; 
hence, imperfect, unfinished ; deficient In in- 
tellect. 

" The devil take thee for an Insensible dough-baked 
varlet ." — Richardson : Clarissa, vil 131. 

* dough face, s. One who is too pliable, 
and is easily turned to any purpoae. 

* dough faced, a. Cowardly, weak- 
minded, pliable, easily moulded or turned. 

"dough facelam.A The quality of being 
pliable, pliableiiess ; readiness to be led or 
turned to any purpose ; cowardly weakness. 

* dough-kneaded, a. Soft like dough. 

" He demeans himself in the dull expression »o Ilka 
« dough- kneaded thing, that he la* not spirit enough 
left him so far to look to hm syntax, aa to avoid non- 
sense.”— Milton : Apology for Smectymnuu*. 

dough kneader, s. a pair of rollers, 

one corrugated lengthwise and the other traaa- 
versely, working in a frame with two inclined 
boards aad s disk below the lower roller pro- 
pelled by a crank, and the rollers geared to- 
gether by an elastic cross-band. There are 
other forms, such as a roller swivelled to a 
post, like the brake of a biscuit-maker, which 
is also a dough kneader. (Knight.) 

dough -mixer, s. A kneading-machioe 
consisting of a vessel having two pipes enter- 
ing through its head and a discharge-pipe at 
the bottom. The flour is placed in the vessel, 
and the yeast and water, highly charged with 
cp.rboaie acid and mixed with a proper quan- 
tity of salt, are passed into the vessel through 
one of the upper pipes, and the whole incor- 
porated by the revolution of a vertical shaft 
with stirrers; when thoroughly mixed, the con- 
tents of the vessel are discharged through the 
pipe at the bottom. It ia a kind of pug-mill. 
(Knight.) 

dough nut, s. A kind of small round 
cake made of flour, egga and sugar, moistened 
with milk, and fried in lard, popular in 
America. 

dough pill, s. A pill made of dough, 
containing no drugs, and therefore having no 
medicinal qualities. 

"His chief Talapoin, to whom no dough-pill be 
could knead and publish was other than medicinal 
and sacred." — Carlyle : Sartor Jlesartus, hk. 1., ch. ill 

d on gh raiser, s A pan in a bath of 

heated water, to maintain a temperature in 
the dough favourable to fermentation. 

* dough-rib, * douw-ribbe, * dov- 
rybbe, dow rybbe, * dow ryble, s. 

An implement for scraping and cleaning a 
dough-trough. 

dough trough, doughe-troughe, 
* dowe trowe, dowe trowghe, s. A 

baker's or household receptacle, in which 
dough is left to ferment. It consists of a 
water-tight, covered vessel of tin or other 
suitable material, with a perforated shelf 
across the centre. The receptacles contain- 
ing the dough are placed upon this perforated 
shelf, and then covered with a cloth to pre- 
vent the condensation of moisture upon the 
surface of the dough. Warm water is then 
poured into the lower part of the vessel, after 
which it is closed by means of a cover. 

dought, pret. of v. [Dow.] Could ; was able. 

" Went home to Saint Leonard’s Crags, as well as a 
woman in her condition dought."— Scott : Heart of 
Midlothian, ch. xxiii. 

* dought -i- hood (gh silent), dught-i- 
hede, s. [Eng. doughty ; -hood.) Doughtiness, 
valour, bravery. 

" O thaim becoro swa wiked lede 
That nother drou to dughtihede’ 

Cursor Mundi, 2,953 


Cite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camol, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wglf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, euro, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, oe, ce - e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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doilght -i-ly (gh silent), * dought 1 lioho, 

* douht e-li, * dught-i-le, * dught tel 

iy. adv. [Eng. doughty : -ly.] In a doughty or 
valiant manner ; with doughtiness. 

doilght l-ness ( gh silent), 4 douht -y- 
nesse, * duhht lgh nesse, $. [Eng. 
doughty ; -ness. ] Valour, bravery. 

“The Biscayan, who perceived him come lu that 
manlier, perceived, hy hfs doughtinest, his intention." 
—Shelton : Traru. of Don Quixote. 

* dought-ren (gh silent), s. pi. [Daughter.] 

doilgh' ty (gh silent), ' dogh ti, dogh ty, 

* doh ti, dough ti. douh ty, * duh 
tl, * dou ty, dugh ti, * duhh tigh, 

* duh-ty, a. [A.8. dyhtig, from dugan — to 
he able ; Dan. dygtig = able ; Sw. dugtig ; 
lcel. dygdhugr ; tier. tiichtig.] [Do (2), v. ; 
Dow (1).] 

1. Brava, valiant, noble, illustrious, renowned 
for valour and brave deeds. (Used both of 
persons and things.) 

" Our hearts at doughty deeds. 

By warriors wrought in steely weeds. 

Still throb for fear and pity's sake." 

Scott: Marmion (Tntrod.). 

2. Frequently used in burlesque or ironically. 

“ If this doughty historian hath any honour or con* 
•cience left, he ought to beg pardon '—Stillingjleet. 

• doughty handed, a. Strong-handed, 
mighty, valiant. 

“ I thank you all ; 

For dought y-handed are you *' 

Shake* p. Antony <t Cleopatra, iv. 8. 

dough -y (gh silent), * dough ey, a. [Eng. 
dough; -y.] 

1. Lit. : Consisting of, or of the nature of, 
dough ; like dough. 

“ 2. Fig. : Soft, unhardened, unsound. 

“Your sou was misled with a snlpt-taflata. fellow 
there, whose villanoua saffron would have made all 
the unbaked and doughy youth of a uation in his 
colour."— Shakesp. : Alt t WeU, lv. 5. 

douk, s. [Dook.) 

* douk, v.t. [Duck, v .] To plunge forcibly 
into water ; to put under water. 

" The rosy Ftaebus rede 
His wery stedis had doukit ouer the hede." 

Dougla* : Virgil , 398, *1. 

douk -ar, s. [Eng. doufc ,• -ar= -er.] A water- 
fowl ; called also Willie-fisher ; the Didapper, 
or Dahchick. 

douk-it, dook it, pa. par. or a. [Douk, v.] 
Ducked. 

“ I met them marching in terrihly doukit." —Scott : 
Antiqiuxry, ch. vL 

* doul, x. [Dowel.] 

* doul eure, s. [Lat. dulcor.] [Dulcour.] 
Sweetness, gentleness, mildness. 

“ 1 have given special orders to the judges for sweet- 
ness and doulcure to the English Catholicks."— Backet : 
Life of William*, i. lie. 

* doule, s. [Dull.] A fool ; a blunt or stupid 
person. 

“ I am hut ane oule. 

Againis uatnr in the nycht I waik into weir. 

I dar do uocht in the day hot droup as a doule* 

„ . A Houlats, L 6. 

* dou -li-a, s. [Dulia.] 

doum, doom, s. [A native word, current in 
Upper Egypt.] 

doum palm, doom palm, $. 

Bot. : Hyphen* thehaica , a species of palm, 
* native of Egypt, remarkable for the manner 
in which its trunk divides dichotomously, the 



DOUM-PALM. x Fruit. 


■branches terminating in tufts of large fan* 
ahaped leaves. The pericarp is about the 
size of an apple, and is used as food by the 


poorer classes. It has a taste resembling that 
of gingerbread, whence the tree itself is some- 
times called the Gingerbread-tree. The fibres 
of the leaf-stalks are made into ropes, and 
small ornaments are made of the aeeds. An 
infusion of the rind is used in fevera, and aa 
an aperient. 

* do un ( adv. & prep. [Down.] 

* doun-geoun, s. [Donjon, Dunoeon.] 

1. The strongest tow- .- belonging to a fort- 
ress, being designed as tbe place of last reaort 
during a siege. 

" He send thlddyr to tumbill It duun, 

Bath tour, and caatdl, and doungeoun 

Barbour, x. 497, 

2. A tower, in general ; in tbe following 
sense applied to the Tower of Babel 

M That hiatorle. Maister. wald I knaw, 

Quhy. and for quliat occasioun, 

Thxy buildit sic ane strong dungeon." 

lynd*ay : Monarchy (1592), p. 46. 

3. A dungeon, a prison. 

doun through (gh silent), adv. [Mid. Eng. 
doun — down, and through. J Into the low or 
flat country. (Scotch.) 

" doun thrihg, v.t. [Mid. Eng. doun = 
down, and thring (q.v.).] 

1. To overturn, to overthrow. 

" Sathan In his memberis. the Antichristia of our 
tyme, cruellie doeth rage. seiking to dounthring and 
to dUtroy the evangell of Christ, and his congrega- 
tloun." — Knox, p. 10L 

2. To undervalue, to depreciate. 

" Aud 1 m> the con t rare, the puissance of Latyne King 
Do set at oocht, but Uchtlie, and dounthring." 

Dougla*: Virgil. S 77, 4. 

doun'-with, adv., a ., & s. [Mid. Eog. doun — 
down, and wilfe.] 

A. As adv. : Downwards, in the way of 
descending from rising ground. (Scafcfc.) 

“ In heic.s haddyr Wallace and thai can twyn. 

Throuch that dounvsith to Forth sadly he soucht,” 
Wallace, v. SOI, MS. 

B. As adj. : Desosnding ; as, a dounwith 
road. 

C. As substantive: 

1. A lower position. 

2. A fall from rank or stata. 

*doup, *dowp, vj. [Dip, v.) 

1. To incline the head or upper part of the 
body downwards. 

“ Thither the valiant Tersals doup 
And heir rapacious Corhies croup." 

Scott : Evergreen, ii. 233. 

2. To lower ; to be clouded ; applied to tha 
weather. 

doup (1), s. [Dips.] 

In a doup : In a moment. 

“And, in a doup. 

They snapt her up baith stoup and roup." 

Rannay : Poem*. 1L 527. 

doup (2), s. [Prob. Scand. ; cf. Dao. dupsko = 
a ferrule.] 

* 1. The breech or buttocks. 

"At the salt doup.' —Urquhart : Rabelai* , p, 97- 

2. The bottom, butt-end. 

“A servant lass that dressed it hersell, wi‘ the 
doup o' a candle."— Scoff ; A ntiquary, ch. v. 

3. A cavity. 


10. Slow in learning ; dull, backward. 

"As dure a scholar as ever wasatSt. Leonard's."— 
Tennu.nt : Cardinal Heaton, p. 90. 

dour seed, s. The name given to a late 
apeeiea of oats, from its tardiness in ripening. 

“A third kind. Haikertou. or Angus oats, these are 
emphatically called tlour-teed |l.e„ late seed), In dis- 
tinction from the other*, which are called ear -seed, 
or early seed."— Agr. Sure. Mid- Loth., p. 103. 

dour a (1), 8. [Etyni. doubtful ; perhaps from 
Lat. (turns = hard.] 

Hot. : The heart- wood, that which is uext 
the centre ; also called Duramen (q.v,). 


dour a (2), 4 dur-ra, s. [The Egyptian 
name of tha plant.) A kiod of millet, Sorghum 
vulgare. 


dour liich, s. [Gael dorlach = & satchel of 
arrows.] [Doblach.] A bundle, a knapsack. 

" And there they are w|‘ gun and pistol, dirk and 
dour Inch, ready to disturb the peace." — Scott : Rob 
Roy, ch. xxvt 


dour'-ly, dour'- lie, adv. [Eng. dour ; - ly .] 

1. With vigour, without mercy. 

" Thir ar the words of the redoutlt Roy.— 
t^uhilk hes me sent all cuutriea to convoy®, 

And all inisdoors dourlie to dow nth ring." 

Lyndtay S. P. R., LL 21L 

2. Pertinaciously. 


" The thrid dols elk so dourly drink, 

Quhil) in his wame no rowin be dry." 

Bannatyne Poem*, p. 167. st & 

dour' ness, door ness, s. [Eng. dour ; 
-ness.] Obstinacy, sullenness. 


“‘Waes me 1' said Mrs MacClarty, ‘ the gudemao 
taka Saudie s doomeu mickle to heart i”'— Cottager* of 
iilcnburme, p. 198. 


dour-du-edu' li, s. [A native name.] 

Zool. : The native name for two species of 
monkeys, Nyctipithecus trivirgatus, and N. 
rujipes. They are small nocturnal animals, 
with large owl-like eyes. They are insectivor- 
ous, and very difficult to be tamed. They are 
natives of South America. [Nvctipithecu8.] 

douse (I), douss, * douzc, • dowsse, 

v.t. & i. [Sw. dunsa = to plump down, 
(.S’fceal)] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language .* 

I. Lit. : To plunge or thrust into water ; to 
dip, to duck. 

“ Hee used . . . to be dowued In water luke w&rma* 
— Holland : Suetonius, p. 76. 

*2. Fig. : To pluoge, to immerse. 

"I have . . . domed my carnal affections in aU tha 
vileuess of the world ."— II am mond : Work*, iv. 515. 

II. iYawf. ; To strike, or let the sails fall 
suddenly on accouot of a squall. 

B. Intrans. : To plunge, to dip, or be 
plunged into water. 

“ It ia not jesting trivial matter. 

To awing i‘ th' air, or douse in water." 

Butler: Hudibrat, IT L 

douse (2), * dowse, v.t. [A.S. dwcescan = to 
extinguish.) To put out, to extinguish. 


doused, jxi. par. or a. [Douse.) 


dous'-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Douse (1), v.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. dt particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : Tha act of plunging or im- 
mersing in water. 


dour, doure, dure, a. [Fr. dur ; Lat. cf «r«s.] 

1. Hard. 

" Durst not rebel, douting his dyntis dour.' 

Lyndtay : Work* (1592), p. 102. 

2. Bold, intrepid. 

" O ye doure pepill discend from Dardomua." 

Douglas : Virgil, 10, 28. 

3. Hardy, able to bear fatigue. 

" We that beue of nature derf and doure." 

Dougla * : Virgil, 299, 7. 

4. Inflexible, unbending, obstinate. 

” Mycht uowthir low that doure manuis mynd." 

Dougla* : Virgil, 467, 2. 

5. Sullen. 

“ He had a wife was dour and din." 

Burnt Sic a Wife at Willie had. 

6. Stern. 

" Bewy of statur, dour in his countenance." 

Wallace, iv. 187. 

7. Severe ; said of the weather. 

" Biting Boreas, feV -id doure. 

Sharp shivers thiw the leafy bower." 

Bums : A Winter Xight. 

8. Slow in growth ; said of vegetation. 

9 Impracticable; said of soil that defeats 
all the labour of the husbandman. 

“One of the douretf and most untractahle famio in 
the ineains."— Scott: Pirate, ch. iv. 


dousing chock, s. 

Ship-build. : One of several pieces fayed 
across tbe apron and lapped on the knight- 
head, or inside stuff above the upper deck. 

* d6iit (1), v.t. [Doubt, v .] 

* dout (2). v.t. [A contraction of do out.) To 
put ont, to extinguish, to quench. 

“ That their hot blood may spin In English eye® 
And dout them with superfluous courage.'’ 

^ Shakes p : Henry V., iv. L 

* dout, s. [Doubt, s.] 

* doiit'-an9e, s. [Doubtance.] 

4 doute, v.t. & i [Doubt, p.] 

doute'-lees, ' doute les, adv. [Doubt* 

LESS.) 

* dout-er, s. [Eng. dout (2), v. ; -er.) One 
who or that which puts out or extinguishes. 

* doift'-ife, a. [Doubtive.] 

* dout -ous, a. [Doubtous.] 

douze ave, s. [Fr. douze — twelva.] 

Music : A scale of twelve degrees. 


boil, hojf; poiit, cat, ^ell, chorus, ^hin, beneh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph ={. 

-clan, tian — shan. -tion, -sion = shun; -tion, -§ion = zhan, -cious, -tious, -sious — shus. -hie, -die, &c. = bel, del» 
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douzepere— dovish 


•douzo-pere, *dosc-per, * dos i-pcr, 
'dos y per, * dos se per, * doze per, 

* dus o por, * dus-por, ” dua se-per, 

* duze-per. s. [U. Fr. doze; Fr. douse — 
twelve ; O. Fr. par, pair, per = a peer (q.v.).] 

1. {Properly in the pi.) : The twelve peers or 
close war companions of Charlemagne. Their 
nanu s appeal- variously in the several romances, 
but the most famous were Roland, Oliver, 
and Ogier the Dane. 

“A» t’liarlTO BtoO by chance at enjmeii with hla ferla. 

Wblche that werti ot fraucc his oglusne dozrpers " 

Sir F.rumbras, 259. 

2. Ono of the twelve peers of France. 

“ Off Howeloud and of Olyver, and of every dousper* 
/{ie hard, Cceur do Lion, 9. 

3. A knight, a distinguished warrior. 

" Wyth dukes and duspercs of dyvers rowdies." 

Murtc A rthure, C6. 

love, # dof©, *deu£ *doufe, douvo, 

* dowe, dOwve, * duvo, s. [A. 8. du/a ; 

0.8. duva ; Goth. dubo; U. H. Ger. tuba; Ger. 
taube; Dut. duif ; Dan. due. The sense is 
diver, from A.S. du/an = to dive, in reference 
to the bird's habit of ducking or dipping its 
head.J 

L Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit. : in the same sense as 11. 1. 

“Mesa's towers, for silver done* renowned." 

Pojk : Ilomer'i Iliad, 11. *705. 

2. Fig. : Used as a term of endearment or 
affection, or as the emblem of innocence. 

II. Technically: 

1. Ornithology ; 

(1) Sing. : The English appellation of the 
genus Columbus, or Colomha. Thus the Stock- 
dove is Columbus or Columba aznas, the Ring- 
dove C. palumbus, the Rock-dove C. lima, and 
the Turtle-dove C. turtur. No very clear line 
of distinction ie drawn between the words 
dove and pigeon, thus C. livia is ofteu called 
the Rock- pigeon instead of the Rock -dove; 
vet Ectopistes migratorius is never called the 
Migratory Dove, but only the Migratory Pigeoo. 

(2) Pl.: The order Coin mine (q.v.). Some- 
times it is made a sub-order of llasores, in 
which ease it is called Columbacei orUeiuitores. 

Ground dor#: [Ground dove]. 

2. Art: The Dove in Christian art is the 
symbol of the Holy Ghost (Matt. iii. 10); as 
such, it is represented in its natural form, the 
body of a snowy whiteness, the beak and 
Claws red, which is the colour natural to those 
parts in white doves. The nimbus which 
always surrounds its head should be of a gold 
eoloor, and divided by a cross, which is either 
red or black. A radiance of light invests and 
proceeds from the poison of the dove, and is 
emblematical of the Divinity. It is also 
sometimes represented, io stained glass, with 
seven rays, terminating in stars, significant of 
the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost. The dove 
is the emblem of love, simplicity, innocence, 
purity, mildness, compunction ; holding an 
olive-branch, it is an emblem of peace. 
Doves were used in churches to serve three 
purposes : (1) Suspended over altars to serve 
as a pyx. (2) As a type or figure of the Holy 
Spirit over altars, baptisteries, and fonts. (3) 
As symbolical ornaments. The dove is also an 
emblem of the human soul, and as such is seen 
issuing from the lips of dying martyrs aad 
devout persons. ( Fairholt .) 

dove-cot, dove-cote, *dowfe-cete, 

s. A small house or box, elevated consider- 
ably above the ground and divided into com- 
partments, in which tame pigeons breed. 

•* Like an eagle in a dove-cut, I 
Fluttered yoor Volscia.ua iu CoriolL" 

Shakes/*. : Coriolatnu, v. 6. 

Dove-cot pigeon : A domesticated pigeon. 

“ Dove-cot pigeons dislike all the highly-improved 
breeds,"— Darunn: Descent of Man (1871). ph ii.. 

eh. xiv. 

dove-dock, 8. The Coltsfoot, Tussilago 
Fur fur a. 

“The arable land was much infested with varlotts 
weeds, as the thistle, the mug wort, dove-dock."— Agr. 
Sure. Uaithn., p. 81. 

* dove- drawn, a. Seated in a car drawn 

by doves. 

dove-eyed, a. Having eyes expressive of 
or characterized by softness, raeekaess, and 
mildness, like those of a dove. 

* dove feathered, a. Disguised in white 
feathers like those of a dove. 

“ D<>ve~ feathered raven ! wolv ish-ra veiling Iambi " 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet. 11L 2, 


dove flower, a. 

Lot. ; 'The genus Feristerlu. 

dove-house, * doti howse, * duff* 
ous, a. A dove-cot. 

** Shake, quoth the dwo-house ; ’twos no need. I trow, 
To bid me trudge.” Shakesp. : Romeo t Juliet, L a. 

dove kic, s. 

Ornilh, : A name given to tho Black Guille- 
mot {Uria grylle) a native of the Arctic regions. 

dove like, a. Meek, gentle, and mild as 
a dove. 

“ The old Hum grey and dove-like, with hla great white 
beard iuul loug.“ Longfellow ; Nuremberg. 

dove monger, a. A seller of or dealer in 
deves. 

•‘This purging of the temple from dove-mongers 
Fuller: Fifj ih Sight, III Lx_ 8. 

dove’s foot, 8. 

Botany : 

1. A popular name of Geranium molle, from 
the form of the leaf. 

2. The Columbine, Aquilegia vulgaris. 

* dove, v. [Icel. dvjl - numb, torpid, do/na = 
to become numb or torpid ; daufr = deaf.] 
To be in a doting state, to be half asleep. 

H dove-let, 8 . [Eng. dove; dim. eutf. -let.] A 
little or young dove. 

dd’-ver, v.i. &, t. [Iccl. dura — to aap :durr= 
a nap ; daufr = deaf.] 

A. Intram. : To slumber, to fall asleep, to 
take a nsp. 

“ At Kelbuy I hae aae mony orra Jobs to tak up my 
hand, but here I fa' a doverin tweuty time* in the day 
Due pure Idle-set.*’— Saxon <*■ Gael, L 33. 

2. To walk or ride half asleep, as if from the 
effects of liquor. 

“ He Ciuinily carried off Gilllewhacklt ae night when 
he *w ridiug dovering haine." — Scott : Waver ley, 

ch. xviii. 

B. Trans.: To make stupid; to stupefy, to 
stun. 

“ Ane o* tbem gave uie a n»b on the crown, that 
dovered me. and mado me tumble heel® o'er- head."— 
Perils of Man, iih 416. 

Do -ver, s. [Proper name.] Aa Eogliah phy- 
sician, who first prescribed the powder knowo 
by his oame. 

Dover’s powder, a. 

Pham. : A powder compounded of ten parts 
of ipecacuanha and opium, and eighty parts of 
sulphate of potash. It is employed as a sudo- 
rific and sedative. 

* do ve -Ship, s. [Eng. dove; -ship.) The 
characteristics, nature, or quality of a dove ; 
dove-like nature or qualities, as meekness, 
mildness, iouoceuce. 

“ For us, let our dove ship approve itself in meekness 
of suffering, not In actions of cruelty."—#/;. Rail; 
Sermon on Unity of the Church. 

do ve- tail, v.t. & i. [Eng. dove, and tail, from 
the shape of the fitted euds of the board.] 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Lart^ua^e : 

1. Lit . ; la the same sense as 11. 

2. Fig. : To adjust or fit together exactly; 
to cause two things to tit into or correspond 
exactly with each other. 

"Everything also has been adapted to It, and. aa it 
were, fitted and dovetailed into it/'— Brougham. 

II. Carp . ; To unite by meaos of dovetails. 

B. Intrans. : To fit into or correspoad with 
exactly. 

de ve-tail, s. & a. [Dovetail, v.) 

A. As substantive : 

I. Joinery: A flaring tenon adapted to fit 
into a mortise with receding sides, to prevent 



dovetails. 


a. The parts detached. b. Fitted together. 

withdrawal in the direction of the tension it 
will be exposed to in the structure. The 


nneient Egyptians used dovetails of wood 
(joggles) to connect atones at the corners of 
their edifices. 

2. Masonry: Dovetailing of ashlar-work was 
occasionally adopted in olden times, but was 
first reduced to a regular system by 8meaton 
In the construction of tho Eddystoue light- 
house. 

B. As adj. : (8ee the compounds). 

dovetail box-plane, a. 

Joinery ; A form of rabbet- ] ■ la ue for dressing 
dovetails. 

dovetail eutter, s. A rotary cutter 
with a flaring bit used for boring dovetails. 

dovetail file, a. A thin file with a tia 
or brass back, like the stiffener of a dovetail 
or tenon saw. 

de vc tail-hinge, s. A hinge whose leaves 
are wider at their outer edges than at their 
li ingoing edges ; a hinge whose attaching por- 
tions are branching and divergent, like a swal- 
low’s tiiiL 

dovetail joint, s. The junction of two 
pieces by means ot splayed tenons aud corre- 
sponding mortises of the respective parta. 
[Dovetail.] 

dovetail marker, «. A device for 
marking the dovetail tenons or mortises on 
the respective boards. The two plates of the 
frame are set at right angles to each other, 
and each has a scribing edge adapted to mark 
its side of the dovetail ; one plate is adjustable 
to regulate the widths aud distances, the ad- 
justable gauge piste atlording a guide in setting 
the marker tor the oexfc scribe. 

dovetail moulding, s. 

Arch. : A kind of mould ing used iu Norman 
architecture, aod somewhat resembling a 
dovetail. 

dovetail plane, s. 

Joinery: A side-rabbet plaae with a very 
narrow sole, which may be made by iueliuatmu 
to dress the sides of dovetail teuons or mor- 
tises. The side-rabbet plane may have an 
under-cutting bit with a flat lower edge, ao as 
to conform to the shape of the mortise. 

dovetail plates, e.pl. 

Ship-build. : Plates of metal let into the 
atern-post and keel of a vessel to bind them 
together. Similar plates are used for joining 
the stern-foot with the fore-end of the keel. 

dovetail saw, s. 

1. A saw for cutting the devetail-tenon oa 
the eads of hoards ; or cutting the dovetail- 
mortises iu the face or ends of boards to receive 
the said tenons. There are several varieties. 
One consists of a pair of circular saws running 
in planes, bearing such angular relation to 
each other as to give the required obliquity to 
the kerfs. la dovetailing-machiues rotary 
cutters work to a given lme, and also remove 
the material between the cheeks of opposite 
dovetail-tenons. Gangs of circular saws on a 
mandrel are constructed and arranged to do 
the same. 

2. A small tenon-saw adapted for cutting 
dovetails. It has fifteen teeth te the inch, 
and is usually about nine inches in length. 

3. A saw having two cutting edges, one at 
right angles to the other ; one edge makes the 
side kerf, the other the bottom kerf. 

dovetail-wire, s. A kind of wire, 
wedge-shaped in cross-section. 

do’ve-tailed, pa. par. ora. [Dovetail, v .] 

do ve-tail-Ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Dove- 

tail, v.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or art of fastening by 
means of dovetails. 

dove tailing-machine, s. A machine 
having a gang of chisels or saws for cutting 
dovetail-mortises or the kerfs therefor. 

* dov'-ish, * dove -y she, a. [Eng. dov(e ); 
-ish.) Dove-like, innocent 

** Contempt* of tliys world, doveyshe simplicity, 
aerpeatlike wyadome. '—Confut. of A'. Shaxton (IM6). 
sign. G. iv. h. 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; ge, pet, 
•r, wore, welf, work, who, sen ; mute, eub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, re, ce = e ; ey = a. qu - kw. 


dow- dow? 
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dofr (1), v.i. [Do, v.) 

1. To lie able. 

*' This gear 1* mine, and I mint manage it as 1 dow." 
—Scott ; t iob Hoy, ch. xxii 

2. To avail, to profit, to be of any wurtli or 
force. 


"Sn this argument dour not. Christ is offered to all, 
ergo, lie is rcceaued of all .'—Bruce: Sermon on the 
Sacrament, O. 7. a. 

3. To thrive : respecting bodily health. 

" Do whate'er we can, 

We never can thrive or dote." 

Ramsay : Poems, 1L 249. 

4. To thrive morally : to prosper in trade, &c. 

5. To dare. 


6. To be of value or worth. 


“Ten pece of nuld clathls, quhllklfl dow nathing."— 
Invent’/rici (1539), p. 50. 


(2), p.i. [Etym. doubtful ; cf. Dove, v.] 

1. To fade, to wither: applied to flowers, 
vegetables, &c. ; also to a faded complexion : 
" He's quite (low'd iD the colour,*’ (Scotch,) 

2. To lose fresbuesa ; to become putrid in 
some degree. 

“ Cast na out the dow’d water till ye get the fresh.”— 
Ramsay • Scotch Proverbs, p. 21. 

3. To doze ; to fall into a sleepy atate. 

'* Syno piece and piece together down they creep, 
And crack till baith dow'd o’er at last asleep. ' 

A’ota „■ // elemore , p, 76. 

4. To trifle with ; to neglect. 


Good day. kind .Mar on, here the w ark’s ne'er dow'd; 
The lnuid that's diligent ay gathers gowcL" 

SI orison : Poems, p. 161. 

*d<fv*r (3), * dowe, v.t. [Fr. doner ; from Lat. 
doto = to endow ; dos (genit. dotis) = a dowry.] 

1. To endow ; to give a dowry or portion to* 

” Tho lordscliip that thel ben dowed with.”— H’v. 
Cliff e S>:lect Works, iii 159. 

2. To give over, to commit. 


„ “ O lady my n, 

To whom for evere mo myn herte J doweff 

Chaucer : Troilus, V. 229. 

dow, 5. [Dove.] Dove ; a term of endearment. 

”1 am as hungry as a gled, my bonuy dow."— Scott : 
Waver ley, ch. xlii. 


dow cot, dow-cate, s. A dove-cote 
(q.v.). 

dow (1), dhow, j. [Arab.] An Arab vessel, 
generally from 150 to 250 tons burthen, by 
measurement about 85 feet long from stem to 
stern, 20 feet 9 inches broad, and 11 feet 0 
Inches deep. It is grab built, with 10 or 12 



DOW , 


ports, and designed for war. There is but 
one mast, which rakes forward to support a 
heavy lateen sail, and afford room for it to be 
raised or lowered. Many Arab dows trade 
between the south of Arabia and India ; others 
cruise as pirates in the Red Sea and the Ara- 
bian Gulf. (Mr. Ed ye : Journal Royal Asiat. 
Soc.. i., 11, 12.) 

d6w (2), s. [Dow, 1, v.] Worth, avail, value, 
force. 

dow (3), s. [An abbreviation of dower.] 

dow purse, s. A considerable sum of 
money anciently put into a purse and pre- 
sented at the wedding by the bridegroom to 
the bride as the purchase of her person. The 
custom, or one similar to it, obtained among 
the Jews, the Greeks, and the Romans. 
(\Vharton y &c.) 

* dow, s. [Douoh.] 

* ddw'-a-ble, a. [Eng. d<w (3), v. ; -able.) 
That may or can be endowed ; entitled to a 
dower. 

“ At the age of nine years she Is dowabte."— Coioel. 


* d<£fr -age, s. [Eng. dow , -a ye.) An endow- 
ment, a dower. 

“ Thy revenues cannot reach 
To mak« her dowuye of so rich a Jointure.” 

Merry It evil of Edmonton. 

dtfw' -ag-cr, $. [Eng. dowag(e) ; -er; O. Fr. 
douagiere. J 

X. Ordinary Language : 

1. The title given to a widow to distinguish 
her from the wife of her husband’s heir, 
bearing tha aame name or title. The widow 
of a king, after the marriage of his successor, 
is called Queen Dowager. 

" I have a widow aunt, a dowager 
Of great revenue, and she hath no child." 

Sha keep. : Midsummer Eight's Or cam. L I. 

2. An old lady. 

II. Law: A widow endowed or having a 
jointure ; a widow who either enjoys a dower 
from her deceased husband, or who has pro- 
perty of her own brought by her to her hus- 
band on marriage, and settled on her after 
his decease. 

dowager queen, «. The same as Queen- 
dowager. [I. 1.] 

‘dow'-ag-er-i^im, s. [Eng. doivager; m.] 
The atate, rank, or condition of a dowager; 
formality, as that of a dowager. 

*dow'-aire, *dow-ayrc, s. [Fr. douaire .] 
A dowry. 

" Tber as ye profre one such dowayre 
As 1 ferat hrought.” 

Chaucer : C. T., 8.724, 8,725. 

* dow'-a-ri-ar, - dow ri-er, a. [Fr. dou- 

airiire. ] A dowager. 

" In presence of the Queuia Grace. Marie. Quena 
Dowariar , and Regeut of the realine of Scotland, and 
thre Evtntia in this present Parliament, compeirit 
Maister Henrie Lander. Aduocat to onr Soueraue 
Ladie." — Acts : Marie, 1555 (ed. 1566), ch. xxviii. 

* do^-at, * dow att, s. [Divet.] A thin 
Hat turf. 

" Freedomeof foyage, paatiuntge, fewall, fail I, dowatt .” 
—Acts: James r. t 1593 jed. 1814), p. 17. 

^dofr'-^et, s. [Doucet.] 

* dowde, *doude, s. [Dowdy.] A dowdy, 
a slattern. 

“In thy rage calle her foule dowde." — Breton: A 
Munnurer, p. 9. 

dow'-dy, * dow die, s. & a. [Etym doubt- 
ful ; ct. dow (1), v., and dawdle . ] 

A, Assithst.: An awkward, ill-dressed, in- 
elegant, vulgar-looking woman. 

" Laura to his lady was but a kitchen-wench ; Dido 
a dowdy ; Cleopatra a gipsy ; Helen and Hero bildiugs 
and harlots ." — Shake sj>, : Romeo A Juliet, ii. 4. 

B. As adj. : Awkward, ill-dressed, vulgar- 
looking. 

" No housewifery tho dowdy creatnre knew ; 

To sum up all. her tongue confessed the shrew.” Gay. 

4 dow'-dy ish, a. [Eng. dowdy ;-ish.] Dowdy, 
awkward, vulgar-louking, ill-dressed. 

“A fifth looks vulgar, dowdyish, and suburban." 

Byron : Beppo, lxvl. 

dowed, dowd, a. [Dow (2), v .] 

1. Dead, flat, spiritless. 

2. Applied to meat beginning to become 
putrid. 

dow'-el, * doul, 4 dow- el, dow-el-ege, 

s. [Fr. doiulle = a socket; Lat. ductile , from 
duco — to lead, to draw.] 

1. A pin used to connect adjacent pieces, 
penetrating a part of its length into each piece 
at right .angles to the plane of junction. It 
may be permanent and glued into each piece, 
as in the boards forming tbe leaf of a table. 
Or it may serve as a joint to hold detachable 
pieces in position, as the parts of a flask. The 
slabs of calcareous gypsum or “ Mosul marble” 
which line the adobe palaces of Nimroud were 
united by wooden and bronze dowel-pins. The 
several blocks in each layer of masonry in 
Smeaton’sEddystone lighthouse were cramped 
together, and tbe layers were prevented from 
slipping on each other by oaken dowels. 

" The hoses mid irustra of the cohnnus were united 
by copper dowels, as in the case of the Mausoleum at 
Halicarnassus .'' — Antiquities of Ionia, 1881, pt. iv. 

2. A piece of wood driven into a wall, as a 
means of nailing lining or finishing work 
thereto ; a dook. 

4 3. Wooden pins used to fasten the parts of 
the felloe of a wheel together. 

“ Item for ij hopia to the exiltre. andij dowleges to 
the trended, viijlb. xijd '—Howard : Household Books, 
p. 211. 

dowel bit, s. A wood-boring tool adapted 
to be used in a brace. The semi-cylinder 


which constitutes the barrel of tha hit termln- 
atex in a conoidal cutting edge ; it is also 
called a Spoon-bit. [Bit.] 

dowel-joint, a. A junction formed by 
means of a dowel pin or pins, such as the 
heading pieces of a tight barrel head. 

dowel-pin, e. A pin or peg uniting two 
portions, as the pieces of heading for a cask; 
a dowel. 

drfw'-cl, r dowl, v.f. [Dowel, s.] To fasten 
together by means of dowels or pins inserted 
in tbe edges. 

dtSytr'-elled, pa. par. or a. [Dowel, v .] 
dow -el ling, jyr.par ., a., & $. [Dowel, v.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip, adj.: (Sea 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of fastening together 
by means of dowels. 


dowelling machine, s . 

Coopering : A machine for boring the dowel- 
holes in the meeting edges of the pieces which 
form the heads of tight casks. 


dowser, 1 dow-aire, 4 dow-ayro, s. 

ID. PT'. doaire . Fr. douaire; Low Lat. 
dotarium , from Lat. doto = to endow, to 
dower ; dos (genit. dotis) — a dower ; do = to 
give.] 

I An endowment ; that with which any 
person or thing is endowed. 


” The hour 

Which led me to that buly's bower 
Was fiery Expectation's dower." 

Byron : Afazeppa, viL 

2. The property which a wife brings to her 
husband in marriage, 

“ We have this hour a constant will to publish, 

Our daughters' several dowers, that future strlfa 

May be prevented now." Shakes;). . Lear, i. L 

3. The right which a widow has to a certain 
share— i.e., one third— of her deceased hus- 
band's real estate, to which she is entitled on 
his decease [TJJ. 

*' A widow's dower should be a fourth part instead of 

a third."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. 1 

* 4. The gifts of a husband for a wife. 

5. A gift, an endowment 


" For this she gave her ample dower. 

To raise the cou vent's eastern tower." 

Scott : Ala onion, iL 8 . 

IT Tenancy in dower is where a widow take* 
a third of such lauds and tenements as her 
husband died entitled to. for seisin is not here 
necessary, and in which her title to dower has 
not been previously barred. This mode of 
providing for a widow seems to have been un- 
known in the early part of tbe Saxon cou- 
etitution of England, which country is the 
source of tbe common law of the I'm ted 
States; for, in tbe laws of King Edmund, the 
wife is directed to be supported wholly out of 
the personal estate. Afterwards, as may be 
seen in gavelkind tenure, the widow became 
entitled to an estate in one-half of the lands, 
provided she remained chaste and nnmairied ; 
as is usual also in copyhold dowers, or free- 
bench Some have ascribed dower to tha 
Normans, but it was first introduced into tba 
feudal system by the Emperor PYederick II 
who was contemporary with Henry III. The 
person endowed must be tbe actual wife of 
the party at the time of his decease. If she 
be divorced a vinculo she shall not be en- 
dowed ; but a judicial separation does not 
destroy the dower. (Dlackstone.) 


dow -er, v.t. [Dower, s.] 

1. To endow ; to give as a dowry. 

" Powered with our curse ” Shakes p. : Lear, L L 

2. To furnish or endow with a niarriago 
portion. 

“ She shall be dowered as ne\ er child before." 

Cow per : Homer's l Hod, It. 

d<Sw*-ored, pa. par . or a, [Dower, v.] 


* dow' -er- less, a. [Eng. dower : -less.) 
Without a portion or dower; destitute of a 
dower. 


" Thy dmeerlets daughter." Shaketp. ; Lear , L L 

4 dow'~er-y, s. [Dowry.] 


dowf, do If, * dowff, a. <fc s. [Icel. daufr » 
deaf, dull.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Dull, flat ; denoting a lack of spirit oi 
animation. 

" Holf wox thore spirits, thar hie curage down felL* 
Douglas : Virgil, 76, 24. 


boll, b<S^; pout, cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = £ 

-clan, tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -^ion, -sion = zhun. -tlons, -sious, -cious = shus. -ble, -die, &c. - bel, d$L 
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dowfart— down 


2. Melancholy, gloomy. 

" How dowf looks gentry with an empty purse.* 

Ramsay . toon*, L 64. 

3. Dull, sluggish, drowsy, stupid. 

" The hwl can sometimes bcaadtrtfflrasasexagenary.' 
— Hcott tt'averiey, ch. xlltL 

4. Inactive, lethargic. 

5. Hollow, dull : applied to souud. 

6. Silly, frivolous. 

7. Inert, wanting force for vegetation : as, 
<&>(#/’ land. 

8. Wanting the kernel or suhstanee : as, a 
dowf nut. 

9. Dull to the eye, thick : as, a dowf day. 
B. As stibsf. : A stupid, dull fellow; a 

numskull. 

" All Carrick cry*— gin this dowf wore droimcd.*' 
Outth.tr: Evergreen, iL 66. at. 14. 

d<5\W-art, dof art, doof art, a. & s. [Eng. 
dowf; suH. -art.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. Stupid, destitute of spirit. 

"The silly dof art coward.” 

Perms in Buchan Dialect, p. 24. 

2. Melancholy, sad, gloomy, depressed In 
spirits. 

3. Feelde, inefficient. 

B. As subst. : A dull, heavy-headed, inactive 
fellow. 

" Then let the doof art*, fash" wi' spleen. 

Cast up the wraiig side of their eeu." 

Ramsay : Poems, II. *42. 

d6V-Ie, d6vf y, a. [Eng. dow (2), v. ; -i/.] 
Dull, melancholy, in bad health ; in bad time ; 
partly withered. 

“ And then if yore dowie, I will ait wi* you a cliff in 
the^ evening myselL"— Scott ; Guy Mannering, ch. 

•d^'-ing, *dow~ynge, pr. par., a. & 9 
(Dow, v.) 

A. A B. As pr, par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of endowing ; au en- 
dowment, a portion, 

** May dens schulde be wedded withonte dowynge 
Treidsa, iiL 37. 

dfffrks, s. pi. [Etym. doubtful.] A fissure in 
a rock ; the contents of auch a fissure. 
(Rossiter.) 

*d<S\W, v.t. [Dowel, r.) To fasten or join 
together with dowels. 

“ ITiese boards are glued together and dowled. — 
Arehceologia. xxxvi. 45s. 

d<f^L 5. [A.S. d<rl = a part or portion.) A 

division. [Dole, s.) 

U Dcrwl and deal: A division. 

dtffa' las, s. & a. [Etym. doubtful. Skinner 
refers it to Dourlaus, a town in Picardy, 
formerly celebrated for its manufacture.) 

A. As substantii'e : 

Fabric: A kind of coarse linen, very com- 
monly worn by the lower classes in the six- 
teenth century ; also a strong calico made in 
Imitation of the linen fabric. 

" Dowlas, filthy dowlas : I have given them away to 
bakers wives, and they have made holtera of them 
Shakesp. : l Henry J r. , iii. 3. , 

B. As adj . : Made of the material described 
in A. 

" The cleanly aid of dowlas smocks.” Gay. 

• dd^le (I), s. [O. Fr. douiUc.} One of the fila- 
ments which make up the blade of a feather ; 
feathery or wool -like down. 


ddwle (2), s. 


M One aowle that's in my plume,** 

Shakesp. : Tempest, iiL 3. 


dowle-stones, s. 

lands. 


[Dowl, s.] 
pi 


Stones dividing 


*do^-less, a. [Eng. dow 0), v. ; -less.] 
Feehle, without energy or spirit, unhealthy. 

down (1), * doun, doune, * downe, 
'dune, s. [A.S. <lun y from Ir. & Gael, dun 
= a lull, a fort, cogn. with AS. tiin = a fort, 
enclosure, town ; Ital., Sp., & Port, duna ; 
Ger. dune ; Fr. dune.) 

1. A mount, a low hill. 

■• he /2 t r . of d ' tn ' the men clepen munt 
Oliuete. — Old Eng Homilies, li. 89. 

2. A long naked tract of hilly land, princi- 
pally used for the pasturage of cattle. 

" T! 1 ]? ?' hat e 5* e along the distant down 

W ould flying burghers mark the blazing town,** 

Byron : Curse of Minerva, 


3. A ridge or hank of sand, Ac., cast up by 
the action of the aea or wind along or uear a 
shore. 

** Behind (t a gray down. 

With Danish knows/ 

Tennyson : Enoch Arden, 6, 7. 

* -I. A plain, or bare, open piece of ground 
on the top of a hill. 

" Tln-y went to a certalue downs or pliiyne I/uck- 
luyt I oyuges, (IL 665. 

5. (PL): A name given to the roadstead for 
shipping lying olf the eastern coast of Kent, 
between the North and South Forelands. 

“About three came to ah anchor in the Downs.’— 
Cook : First Voyage (Conclusion). 

down (2), 3 . [Ieel. dunn ; eogn. with Sw. dun; 
Dun. ifuun; Dut dons; O. li. Ger. duni; Ger. 
dmtne. (.Skrnt.)] 

I. Literally: 

1. The fine, soft plumage of birds under the 
feathers, and especially on the breasts of 
water-fowl. 

“ A tender weakly constitution Is very much owing 
to this use of down bed*/* — Locte. 

* 2. A bed, as made of feathers. 

“ We with waking cares and restless thoughts. 

Lie tumbling uu our d.nm, courting the blessing 
Of a short minute's slumber." 

Denham: Soythy, v. l. 

3. The first soft downy hair on the human 
face. 

“ Then, past a boy, the callow down began 
To shade my chin, and call me first a man.” 

Dry den : Virgil : -Eneid viil. 213, 214. 

4. The soft pubescence of plants; the little 
feather-like or hair-like substance by means 
of which the seeds of certaiu plants are trans- 
ported to a distance. 

" Any light thing that movetb. when we find no 
wind, sbeweth a wind at hand; as when feathers, or 
down of thistles, fly to and fro In the air."— Bacon : 
Natural II .story 

* 5. A kind of thistle (Carduus tomentosus). 
(Skinner.) 

*1L Fig.: Anything that soothes or mollifies ; 
a plaee of ease, comfort, or rest. 

" Thou bosom softness ! down of all my cares ! 

I could recliue my thoughts upon this breast 
To a forgetfulness of all my griefs. 

And yet be happy." Southern : Groonoko, v. 6, 

down thistle, s . 

Bot. : Onopordum acanthium, from the 
leaves being eovered over with a long hairy* 
wool or cottony down. (Britten Holland.) 

dtfwn, don, doun, * downe, dun, 

* dune, jvrep., adr., a., s., A interj. [A cor- 
rupt. by loss of initial a of Mid. Eng. a-down , 
itself a corrupt, of A.S. of -dune — off or from 
the hill ] [Down (1), 5 . ; Ajdown.J 

A. As preposition, : 

L Literally: 

1. Along in a descending direction ; adown; 
from a higher to a lower elevation or position. 

" Bid the soul of Orpheus sing 
Such notes as warbled to the string 
Drew iron tears down Pluto's cheek." 

Milton : H Denser os o. 105-7. 

2. Towards the month or plaee of discharge 
of a river, Ac., in the sea or a lake ; in a 
direction with the stream. 

“ Doum the river came the Strong Man." 

Longfellow : Song of Hiawatha, xvilL 

II. Fig. ; In a direction from the capital or 
seat of government of a country to the pro- 
vinces, or from the chief terminus of a rail- 
way, Ac., to the subordinate lines or stations. 

IT (1) Down the sound : In the direction of 
the ebb-tide towards the sea. 

(2) Down town: Towards or in the city. 
(Colloquial.) 

B. As adverb: 

I. Literally : 

1. Towards the ground, from a higher to a 
lower elevation or position ; in a descending 
direction. 

" Down from his head the liquid odour ran." 

Dryden: Virgil ; Georgia iv. 60L 

2. Measuring from a higher point to a lower ; 
as far down as. 

*’ The worn be and ol down to the kne," 
o Gower, 1. 24. 

3. On or to the ground. 

” Thai fel don than at Joseph fete." 

Cursor Mundi, 4.929 

4. From the sky upon the earth. 

" Down came the storm, and smote amain 
The vessel in its strength." 

Longfellow : 1 Vreck of the Hesperus, 

5. To the earth ; to this world. 

"When Ood of old came doum from heaven 
in power and wrath He came." 

Keble: Christian Pear; 


• Whitsunday. 


6. Below the horizon. 

" The moon is down." Shake tp. : Macbeth. IL L 

7. On the ground, or ou some lower elev*. 
tion : aa, to ait down. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. From former to later, more recent, or the 
present times. 

2. To or in a state of subjection. 

3. From a larger to a less bulk. 

" What remains of the subject, after the decoction. 
Is continued to be boiled down, with the addition ol 
lrc«h water, to a sapid iuL’—Arbuthnot: On Aliments. 

4. In or to a state of diagrace or disrepute. 

"A man who has written himself down.’— Addison. 

5. In or to a state of dejection, depression, 
or humility. 

*6. Positively, downright. 

*’ Here’s a villain that would face me down 
lie met me ou the mart, and tliat I beat him. 

And charged him with a thousand marks in gold.” 
Shakesp. • Comedy of Eerors. UL L 

7. Downstairs, out of bed. 

” l« she not down, so late 7 " 

Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, IIL 6. 

8. On paper, Ac. ; on record ; as, to write 
down a statement. 

" Prick him down."— Shakesp. : Julius Ccesar, lv. L 

9. To a lower price or value : as, Wheat haa 
gone down. 

•fi (I) To be or come doum upon : 

(a) To seize with rapidity. 

(b) To find fault with ; to rate soundly. 

(2) To be down upon one's luck : To be un- 
lucky or unfortunate. (Slang.) 

" He is down upon his luck ; he knows he is coming 
to an cud. —Charles Reade : Sever Too Late to Mend. 
ch. xxiii. ^ 

(3) To be down at heel : 

( 0 ) Literally: 

(1) To have the upper part of the heel 
turned down. 

(ii) To have on shoes which have the heels 
turned down. 

(b) Fig. : To be slovenly, slipshod, seedy, or 
disreputable. 

(4) Up and down : 

(a) Here and there, backwards and forwards. 

* ( b ) Altogether, in every way*. 

" Up and down, she doth resemhle thee*— Shakesp. : 
Titus A ndrrmicus, V. Z. 

(c) All through, throughout. 

"She says up and down the town that her eldest 
son Is like you ."—Shakesp. : 2 Henry 7T. f iL L 

(5) To go down : 

(a) Univ.: To leave the University for the 
vacation. 


(b) Fig. : To be admitted, 
received; to prove acceptable. 


allowed, or 


(6) To be down in the mouth : To be chap- 
fallen, discouraged, or dispirited. 

C. As adjective : 

I. Literally : 

1. On the ground. 

••Our greatest pleasure is in seeing it so often near 
falling, without being ever actually down."— Goldsmith: 
The Bee, No. iv. 

2. Below the horizon. [B. I. 6.) 

3. Formed or directed downwards. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. Downcast, dejected, depressed. 

•* He was a good man, though much down in spinL'* 
Bunyan Pilgrim s Progress , pt. iL (In trod.) 

*2. Downright, plain, direct. 

"Her many down denials."— Beaumont <t Fletcher. 

3. Lower in price or value : as, Wheat is 
doicrt. 

D. As substantive : 

1. A depression or low state of fortune : a^, 
the ups and dcnvns of life. 

2. A state of mental depression or dejection. 

3. Football: The act of placiog the ball on 
the ground fora scrimmage after the possessor 
of same baa been fairly held by his opponents. 

E. As interjection : 

1. Used elliptically for go, come , or/aff rfoicn. 

" Down f therefore, and beg mercy of the duke.” 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, iv. L 

2. For pay or lay down. 

3. Followed by with for throw, take, or pull 
down. 

* down, v.t. & i. [Down, j rep.. Ac.) 

A. Trans: To cast down; to subdue, to 
conquer, to tame. 


*&tc, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p*t, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, eiib, cure, unite, cur, rule, full: try, Syrian, se, ce = 6; ey = a. uu = kw. * 
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*i. Intransitive : 

I. Lit . : To go down to a lower place ; to 
descend. 

•’ If the hottorn were as deep as hell, ( should down " 
— Shakesp. : Merry Wive* of Windsor, hi. 6. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To go down, to be accepted, to be 
admitted ; to he palatable. 

" Probably It will hardly down with anybody at 
first bearing."— Locke. 

2. To be digested. 

"If he be hungry more than wanton, bread alone 
will down." —Locke : On Education, 5 H. 

Tf To down with : To pull or tear down. 
[Down, intrrj. (3).] 

" He who first domu with, the red cross may crave 

His heart's dearest wish ; let him ask It and have!" 

Byron : Siege of Corinth, x.xii. 

down -bear, v.t. To bear down, to 
depress. 

down-beard, s. The winged seed of the 
thistle or sow-thistle. 

" Like an idle globular down-beard. Every word of 
it a potential need of infinite new down-beard* and 
Volumes."— Carlyle : Miscell,, Iv. 203. 

down bearing, pr. par. & a. [ Down- 
bear. 1 

down bow, s. 

Music: The how drawn over the strings 
from the heel or holding part of the bow to 
the point ; the greatest power of tone in the 
strings ia elicited by the down bow, and ac- 
cordingly it is geoerally used on the accented 
beats of a bar. (.Stainer & Barrett.) 

down-calling, * doun-ealling, s. A 

crying down, a depreciation by public pro- 
clamation. 

" Douncalling of the dolouris [dollars!"— Aberdeen 
Reg. 

down calving, a. Ready for calving. 

"A herd of fifty newly-calved and down-calvlng 
cows and heifers." — Times, Nov. 4, 1876 (advt.l. 

down-cast, a. & s. [Downcast. ] 


v down gyved, «. Hanging down like 
the loose cincture which coutlnes the fetters 
round the auk lea. [Gyve.] 

" His stockings, fouled. 

Ungartercd, and doum-yyved to his ancle.” 

Shake ip. : Hamlet, 11 . 1 . 

down had, s. Anything that depresses 
one, whether in respect to growth or external 
circumstances. 

down-haul, s. 

Naut. : A rope fur hauling down a staysail, 
jib, or other fore-and-aft sail. With staysails 
it passes along the stay through the cringles, 
and is attached to the upper corner. 

down haul, v.t. 

Naut. : To haul or pull down. 

down hauler, s. 

Naut. : The same as Down-haul (q.v.). 

down ha wl, s. [Down haul.] 

down line, s. 

Rail. : That line of a railroad which leads 
from the main terminus towards the provinces 
or to subordinate stations. 

* down look, s. Dissatisfaction or dis- 
pleasure, as expressed by the countenance ; 
ecorn, contempt. 

" Twas oot for fear that 1 my fouks forsook, 

And ran the hazard of their sair dovmlook." 

Ross: Helenore, p. 84. 

down lying, a. As. [Downlying.] 

down pour, s. [Downpour.] 

down pouring, s. An effusion or out- 
pouriug. 

•' A doum-pouring of the Hpirit . 1 '— Society Contend^ 
p. 40 

down- putting, doun putting, s. 

Dejection, as by dethronement ; the act of 
putting to death violently. 

" I was a servaud to your father, and sal be aue 
enemie to tliarne that was the occaaioun of his doun- 
puttiny," — Pitscottie Cron., p. 22C. 


B. As adv. : At or towards the bottom A 
the stairs ; to a lower floor. 

down-stroke, «. 

1. Ord. Ixtng. : A stroke or blow givet 
downwards. 

2. Penmanship : A thick stroke made witl 
a downward motion of the pen. 

down tak, a. Anything that enfeebles tb* 
body, or takes it down. (Scotch.) 

down taking, r doun taking, a. He 

duction in price. 

"Ane article of the burgh of Cowpar. auent th« 
downtaking of their custumes."— Act* Jot. VI., 1681 
(ed. 1814), p. 214. 

down throw, doun thrau, u.f. To 
overthrow. 

"The spruit of Sathan did rlgne Into him, as being 
the author of hludescheddiiig, or inducing subieetts to 
oppres ami dounthrau thair masters, and slk vther 
horribil crymes." — Nicol Burne, F. 43, b. 

down throw, downthrow, s. 

(leology & Mining ; 

1. The act of casting down suddenly oi 
more gradually, by earthquake or other action, 
the strata on one side of a fault to a lower 
level or platform than the corresponding one 
oo the other. 

" Which assumes each fault to have been accom- 
plished by a single upcast or downthrow of seven! 
thousand feet —Lyell Manual of Urol., ch. v. 

2. The strata thus cast down. 



down come, doun-come, s. 

1. Descent ; the act of descendiog. 

" The sey coistis and the felldis 
Resoondis, at douv-came of the harpies." 

Douglas : Virgil, 76, 41. 

2. A fall, in whatever sense. Down-come in 
the market = the fall of prices. 

3. Overthrow. 

"It had amaist a doumcome at the Reformation, 
when they pu’d down the kirks of St. Andrew’s and 
Perth." — Scott : Rob Roy, ch. xix. 

4. Degradation in rauk. 

"My ain grandfather, who was the bod of a great 
farmer, hired himsel for a shepherd to young Tam 
Linton, and rnouy ane was wae lor the doumcome," — 
Blackwood'* Magazine, March, 1323, p. 314. 

down-coming, * downe eomming, 

L Descent, the act of descending. 

"He coinmeth downe in such abouodance of glorious 
light, as Babell can stande no longer, no more then 
could Sodoime. after the Angel, his downc-comming to 
see it. "—Forbes : On the Revelation, p. 180. 

down ding, s. A very heavy fall of rain, 
aleet, or snow. 


down draught, s. 

1, Lit. (pron. down-draft): A draught or 
current of air down a mine, chimuey, &c. 

2. Fig. (pron, down-drdt ) : Whatsoever de- 
presses. (Used both lit and met.) 

" Keep violence aff our head, we yield 
To nae downdraught." Picken : Poems, l. 68. 


down -draw, s. Overloading weight; 
aome untoward circumstance in one’s lot. 


"‘NeAth poortith’s sair downdraw, 
Some o’ ye fag your days awa.” 

Picken : Poem*, l. 79. 


down-drug, s. What prevents one from 
rising in the world. 

"Sae love iu our hearts will wax stranger and mair. 
Thro - crosses and down-drug, oxiA poortith aud care." 

Northern Antiquit iet, p. 429. 

down-easter, s. A oative or Inhabitant 
of New England, (American.) 


* down-gate, * downe gate, s. A 

going down, a descent. 

** Dmone-gate, or downe g iynge. Dejcentu *." — 

Prompt. Pare. 


down-getting, s. Success in obtaining 
a reduction. 

"The doume-getting of the xil denerls [denler»J 
taking of mecchandia gudis. Aberd. Reg. A. (1663), 
v. 2o. 


down razed, a. Razed to the ground, 

** Lofty towers I see down-razed." 

Shakesp. : Sonnet 64. 

+ down roping, a. Hanging down in 
glutinous tilaments. 

"The guin do um-r oping from their pale-de:id eyes " 
Shaketp. • Henry I'., iv. 2. 

down rush, s. A rush downwards or 
towards a centre, or from the exterior to the 
interior of a body. 

* down seat, s. Settlement as to situa- 
tion. (Scotch.) 

"A warm down-seat '* o’ far matr consequence in 
matrimony than the silly low o' love ,"— The Entail, 
iL 274. 

down set, $. 

1. A beginning in any line of business ; an 
establishment. 

"You have a hein down-set."— Marriage, 1. 120. 
{J amir ton.) 

2. Anything that produces great depression ; 
as, a down-set of work ; work that overpowers 
witli fatigue. 

3. The uadir or lowest point. 

"His fortunes were for ever at their down -set." — 
Holland : Camden, ii. 128. 

down setting, * doun seting.s. The 

setting of the sun. 

" And the same brod hung vp daylie fra the sone 
rysiug to the dounseting at thair mercat croce."— 
ActtJas. VI., 1593 (ed. 1814), p. 174. 

down share, s. 

Agric. : A turf- paring plough, used in 
England, where the rolling treeless tracts are 
called Downs. These tracts in Sussex are the 
home of the Southdown sheep. 

down sitting, s. 

1. The act of sitting down or going to rest ; 
repose, rest. 

*• Thou kuowest my downtilting and mine np. 
rising ; thou understandest my thoughts afar off'— 
Ps. cxxxix. 2. 

2. The session of a court. 

" Mr Gillespie came home at onr first doumtittingf 
—Rail lie'* Let:, xi. 261, 

If To do anything at a downsittin ' : To do it 
without rising. 

down stairs, a. & adv. 

A. As adj.: At the bottom of the stairs ; on 
a lower floor. 


Let C D be a “fault ” which has severed the 
strata and made them not continuous, then 
there is a downthrow on the right-hand aideot 
the fault, so that the hed E F has been aunk 
to the lower level J K, the bed F G to K L, 
and G H to L M. [Fault.] 

down through, doun through, cufr 

In the low or flat country ; as, “ I'm gaun 
daun-through '*= I am going to the lower par 
of the country ; “ He bides doun-through **— 
he resides in the lower part (Scotch.) 

* down weight, s. Full weight ; soft, 
dent weight to draw the scale down. 

*' Iu attributing due aud down-weight to every 
gifts.'*— Racket : Life of William*, L 59. 

dow' na, v.i. [A corruption of dow and not. 
To be unable. [Dow, v.] 

" Aud when 1 downa yoke a uaig. 

Then. Lord be thankit, I can beg.” Burnt 

d<ffrn'-by, down bye, adv . [Eug. down, 
by.] Down the way. 

". . . or before the marquis, wheu ye ping down-by ' 
— ScoM . Bride of Lamtnermoor, ch. x_xvi. 

d6wn cast, a. & s. [Eng. down , and cos 
(q.v ).] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Cast or turned towards the ground ; de 
jecied, sad. 

" Couacious passion plaiuly speaks 
lu downcatt look aud blushing cheeks." 

Scott : Rokeby, ii SO 

2. Sad, gloomy, depressed, dispirited. 

" Tlie discourse 

Again directed to his dovmcast fiiend." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hfc. It, 

B, As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit.: The act of turning or casting to 
wards the ground. 

" Come, let’s be sad, my girls ; 

That downcast of thine eye, Olympias, 

Shows a fiue sorrow " 

tleaum. A Fief. : Tragedy, 1L 2. 

2. Fig. : An overthrow, misfortune. 

", . . and of the douncatt whairinto now he Wii 
brought."— Bannatyne't Journal, p. 493. 

II. Technically : 

1, Mining: Hie ventilating-shaft of a mine, 
down which air passes to the workings ; as 
opposed to the vp-cast. 

2. Geol. : The same as Down-throw (q.v.). 


boil, pout, oat, gell, chorus, ghln, benph; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expeot, Xenophon, esflst. ph = £. 

-Qian, -tian - sham -tion, -sion = shun ; -^lon, «§lon = xhun, -tlous, -sious, -oious - ehus, -hie, -die, &c. = b^l, d^L 
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* down -cast In g, a. (Eng. down and aid- 
ing.) Depressing, dejecting ; causiug deprua- 
aion or dejection. 

* d<f\Vn -cast-ncss, s. [Eng. downcast ; -ness.) 
Tin* state or condition of Lciug downcast or 
dejected ; sadness. 

" Your doubts to clutae, your downcast net* to cheer." 

/>. .1/ Mo<r. 

*d<S\Vned, a. [Eng. down (2), a. ; eil.) Sup- 
plied or stuffed with down. 

'• What i»nln to quit the world. Just mmle their own ; 

Their iie.t #o deeply dowmd, imd built bo high !“ 
Young : Right T huughts, vlil. 213,1114. 

downc way, v.t. [Mid. Eng. doune, and 
way = weigh . | To weigh down; to counter- 
balance. (S/woser.) 

d<S\^n’-fall, * down fal, *. [Eng. down, 
and fall (q.v.).] 

L Literally: 

I. A fall or falling downwarda, or to the 
ground. 

“ Each down/, ft of it flood the mountain* pour 

From tiieir rich bowels, rolls a silver shower " 
lirydm: Indian Emperor, 1. 2. 

*2. That which falls suddenly downwards ; 
a waterfall. 

3. A declivity in ground, a slope, a precipice. 

“We wad lx* a great deal tlie better o’ tw» or three 
rigs aff Skel thill for a hit downfa’ to the south."— 
Perils of Man, i. 63. 

II. Figuratively : 

I. A sudden fall, descent, or overthrow 
from a position of power, honour, wealth, 
rank, fame, Ac. ; a loss of raok, honour, or 
position; ruin, destruction, disgrace. 

"Such an array of regular troojm had not been -seen 
in Europe since the downfall of the Roman empire 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng . , cn. 11. 

* 2. The waning or disappearing. 

“'Tween the spring and downfall of the light." 

Tennyson : St. Simeon Sty liter, 108. 

Winter downfall : The practice of allow- 
ing the sheep to descend from the hills in 
winter to the lower lands lying contiguous. 

“The proprietors of bill land pasturages would aj*. 
pear to have obtained the right of winter downfall 
for their sheep."'— Agr. Sure. Pceb., p. 127. 

diSwn'-fall en, a. [Eng. down , and fallen 
(q.v.).] 

1. Lit, : Fallen Into ruins; ruined, dilapi- 
dated. 

"The land Is now divorced hy the downfallen steep 
cliffs on the farther side. n —Ca rew : Survey of Camwa.lt. 

2. Fig. : Ruined ; fallen or thrown from 
power, rank, or position. 

" And gathering all whose madness of belief 

Still saw a saviour lu their down/ alien chief,** 

Moore : Veiled Prophet of Khorassan. 

For the difference between downfall and 
Jail , aee Fall. 

lofrn heart-ed, a. [Eng.doicn.and hearted.] 
Dejected or depressed in spirit; dispirited. 

" Dinna be overly downhearted when ye see how 
wonderfully ye ore ta'&n care o'."— R. Qilhaizc, iL SIT. 

46wn'-hill, a. & adv. [Eng. down, and hill 
(q.v.).] 

A. As adj. : Sloping downwards, descend- 
ing, declivous. 

“ And the first steps a downhill greensward yields ” 
Congreve. 

B. A 5 adverb : 

1. Lit. : On a slope downwards or descent. 

" Heavy the third, and stiff, he sluks apace J 
And though tia downhill all, but creeps along the race" 
Dryden: Ovid; Metamorphoses iv. 

2. Fig. : Towards ruin or disgrace : as. He 
is going fast downhill. 

• dovtaT-let, s. [Eng. down, and sufT, -let.] 
A passage down. 

"A doumlet to that bottomless pit,"— Allestrce : 
Forty Sermons, L 137. 

‘ d<S\Vn -looked, a. [Eng. down ; look; -ed.) 
Having a dejected look; dispirited, depressed, 
gloomy, sad. 

“ Men were they all of evil mien. 

Down-looked, unwilling to be seen.** 

Scoff .- Lord qf the Islet, iiL 19. 

dtfvYn’-ly-ing, a. & s. [Eng. down, and lying 
(q.v.).] 

A. As adjective : 

1, Lit. : Lying on the ground or on a place 
of rest. 

2. Fig. : About to be brought to bed or in 
travail of childbirth. 

B. As sitfcafcnifm.* 

I. Literally: 

1. The act of lying down or of taking repose. 


2. The time of retiring to rest or of taking 
repose. 

"All these (servants) were dally attending down- 
lying and uprising." — Cavendish : Life of Wolsey. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. The act of giving birth to a child ; child- 
bin li ; the time of parturition. 

“Mi*. BalwliUJiler was at the down lying with iny 
eldest von."— Halt : Annuls of the Parish, p. 91. 

2. The act of sitting down or taking up a 
ositiou Indore a fortilicd place in order to 
esii gc it. 

“ IV reviving what hurt the cUeUiy was able to have 
done us, before our dvwn-lylny” — Monro : IU pedUion, 
pt. ll., p, 16. 

d<5wn pour, s. [Eng. down, and pour (q.v.).] 
A very heavy and persistent shower of rain. 

“ Ahuu t 10,0'K) |K*ople assembleil lu the park despite 
the heavy' downpour of rain."— Times, Aug. 26, lb*5. 

down' right (gh silent), ^ doon right, 
*doun ryght, * doun rlghtes, “dun 
rllit, «. k odv. [Eng, down, and right (q.v.).j 

A, As adjective: 

I. Lit. : Directed straight downwards ; 

direct from above below. 

" 1 cleft his beaver with a downright blow. * 

Shakesp. : 8 Henry > /., L L 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Directly to the point ; plain, evident. 

“In these phenomena of sound we travel a very 
little way from downright Beuaible exj»erlence,'’«— 
Tyndall : Frag, of Science (lad eiL), ch. vil., p. 133. 

2. Open, apparent, plain, undoubted, un- 
deuiable. 

" others are dragged Into the crowded room 
Between nupi>ortera ; and. ouce »rated, sit 
Through downright inability to rise " 

Cowper : Task, L 478-80. 

3. Plain, undisguised. 

" I would rather have a plain downright wisdom 
than a foolish and affected eloquence."— Hen J onion : 
Discoveries. 

4. Plain, artless, blunt, straightforward. 

" Old Fact bo stared him Id the face, after his plain 
down* i'/ht way, that the count was struck dumb."— 
Addison : Count Tariff. 

B. As adverb : 

L Lit. : Straight or directly downwards ; 
right down. 

" A giant's slain In fight 
Or mowed n'erthwart, or cleft downnght’ 

Butler: Hudibras. 

IL Figuratively : 

1 . To plain terma, without ceremony, plainly, 
bluntly, directly. 

“You have heard him swear downright he was."— 
Shakesp. : As You Like It, iiL 4. 

2. Completely, thoroughly. 

•' Threw off his spirit, his appetite, his sleep. 

And downright languished?' 

Shakesp. ; Winter's Tale, IL 3. 

3. Directly, immediately, at once, straight off. 

“She fell downright into a fit.*’— Arbuthjiot ; Hist, of 
John Bull. 

* d<5wn- right -Iy (gh silent), adv. [Eng. 
downright ; Ay.] Plainly, in plain or direct 
terms, downright. 

“Though they do not downrightly assert falsehoods, 
yet they breed sinister opinions in the hearers."— 
Barrow : Sermon on Prov. x. 18. 

t d<£\Vn- right -ness (gh silcat), s. [Eng. 
doionright ; -ness.J Plain, open, honeat, or 
blunt dealing ; plainness, directness. 

"O profane downrightness. If it he opposed to this 
dawhiug,"— Gomersall : Serm. on St. Peter (Dedic.), 

*down-sett, s . [Dancette.] 

* da^n'-steep-y, a. [Eng. down ; steep ; - y .) 
Very steep or precipitous. 

"He came to a craggy and dovmsteepy rock.' — 
Florio: Trans, of Montaigne's Essays (1613), p. 197. 

dtf^n'-trod, d<5wn trod-den, a. [Eug. 

down, and trod , trodden, j 

1. Lit. : Trodden down or under foot. 

2. Fig. : Trodden under foot., tyrannized 
over, oppressed, trampled upon. 

** Down-trodden millions 
Starve in the garrets of Europe." 

Longfellow : The Driving Cloud. 

d(Jwn - ward, down' - wards, * don - 
ward, ♦'doun ward, * clowne-ward, 
♦ dune-ward, * dun-ward, a<fi\ k a. 
[A corruption of A.S, odunweard = af- dune * 
weard.] [Down, adv. ; Ward, adv.) 

A, As ativerb : 

I. Literally : 

1. In a direction from a higher to a lower 
elevatiou ; from above, down ; in a descending 
course or line. 

" Munekes eoden vpward, munekes eoden dunward . " 

Layamon, IL 123. 


2. Towaida u lower placo or elevation. 

“Hills are ornamental to the earth, attording nlen- 
uml pr osi wets to tlicm that look downward* iruir; 
them upon the tubjacent countries.'— /t«y: Ow the 
Creation. 

3. Towaixls the hottom or the lowest ex 
tremity. 

“ Tl»e crop es turned demward " 

Jtum/Mjlc I'ricke cf Conscience, 

4. In the lower parts ; at the extremities. 
"Diignu his name, ttea inoiiBU-r, upward man, 

And downward lisb." Milton ; L., 4>j'.‘, 463. 

5. In the direction or course from the h** id, 
spring, or source, towards the outlet ; as, To 
sail downward toward the sea. 

IL Figuratively: 

1. In a course of successive or lineal descent 
from ancestor to descendant ; lineally, by 
generations. 

** A ring the connt does wear. 

That doom ward Itath uuo-eeded In Ins house, 

From eon to son, Borne four or five ih-wvntB." 

Shakesp. : AU * Veil, UL 7. 

2. Towanla the south, southward. 

" Sea he lnul Bcarcbcd, and land. 

From Eden over Pontu#. and the pool 
M*otl». up beyond the river Ob ; 

Downward oh fur antarctic." 

Milton : P. L.. lx. 86-9. 

3. In course of successive years ; from earlier 
to later times. 

“From the twelfth ccutury dotmwtrd *— Burnet : 
Mist, of tie format ion (an. I615J. 

4. In the course of falling from any high 
position or elevation of lank, &e. 

B. As adjective: 

I. Literally: 

1. Moving on a declivity ; extending from a 
higher to a lower place or elevation ; descend- 
ing. 

“ Thy rapt sonl sitting hi thine eye* : 

There held in holy passion still, 

Forget thyself to marble till. 

With a sad, leaden, downward cast. 

Thou fix them on the earth as fast. 

Milton : Cotnus, 40-44. 

* 2. Arched, curved. 

“ When Aurora leave* our northern sphere. 

She light* the downward heaven, and rise* there.* 
Dryden : Virgil ; Georgia L 840, 841. 

IL Figuratively : 

1, Descending from a head, origin, or 
source. 

* 2. Depressed, dejected, melancholy, 
gloomy. 

“ At the lowest of my downward thoughts. I pulled 
up my heart to remember, that nothing Is achieved 
before it be thoroughly attempted, and that lying still 
doth never go forward.''— Sidney. 

downward discharge water- 
wheel, One form of the turbine or re- 
action water-wheel. The water is admitted at 
the periphery, from a spiral chute which sur 
rounds the wheel, and, passing inward in a 
radial direction, curves and deaeends ver- 
tically. 

dov^n - weed, «. [Eug. down (2), a., and weed.) 

Botany : 

]. Filago germanica. (Britten & Holland.) 

2. Cottonweed. (Diotis maritima.) 

* down' y (1). a. [Doum. (1), s. ; - y .) Having 
downs, consisting of dowus. 

“ The downy part of Aab burton. Defoe .* Tour thro ’ 
Oreat Britain, L 532. 

d<5wn-y (2), a. [Douut (2), s ; -y.) 

I. Literally : 

1. Covered with dowa ; as plumage. 

“ There lie* a downy feather which stirs not* 

Shakesp. .* 2 Henry IV., iv. S. 

2. Covered with soft hair, pubescence, or 
bloom, resembling tine down. 

“ My pleasing theme coutinual prompts my thonght* ; 
Presents the downy peach." 

Thomson : Autumn, 674, 675. 

3. Made of down ; aoft as down. 

“ Belinda still her downy pillow prest. 

Her guardian sylph prolonged the balmy rest" 
Pope : Rape of the Lock, L 19, 20. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. Soft as dowm. 

"Then o'er the chief Enron ymS the chaste 
With duteous care a downy carpet cast* 

Pope; Homer's Odyssey, xx. S. 6 

2. Soft, soothing, placid, calm. 

“ Shake off this downy sleep." 

Shakesp. : Macbeth. IL S. 

3. Cunning, knowing, artful. (Sfanjj.) 

* dowr'-al, a. [Eng. dower ; -af.] Pertaining 
to or constituting a dower. 

* dovVr' ess, s. [Eng. dower ; -ess.] A woman 
entitled to a dower. 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we. wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sue, sir, marine; go, p$t, 
•r, wore, w^lf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, eur, rule, fill; try, Syrian, m, ce = o. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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dow-ry, *dow cr y, s. {Eng. dower ;-]/.] 
[Power, s .] 

1. A portion given or received with a wife ; 
a dower. 

'* With him the portion and sinew of her fortune, her 
marriage dowry." — Shake tp. : Measure) for Measure. 
ILL L 

*2. A gift or reward given for a wife. 

“Ask me never so much dowry aod gift and I will 
give it thee."— Cm. xxxi\. 12. 

3. A fortune or blessing given ; on endow- 
ment, a portion. 

"And Leah said, God hath endued me with a good 
dowry*— (Jen. xxx. 20. 

* do^rse (1), v.t. [Douse.] 


3. A boy's top is said to doze , or sleep, 
when its motion is bo rapid, and at the game 
time so equable, that it scarcely seems to 
move at all. 

E. Transitive ; 

* 1, To stupefy ; to make dull or stupid. 

“Two autvvs. on tin* ground 

Stretched nt Ji 1» case, their hire SiLnius found 

Dozed with Ilia I times, iukI heavy with his load." 

Dryden: Virgil, Eel. vi. 19.21. 

2. To si>end or pass in drowsy inaction. 

" Chleflcs* armies dozed out the campaign. 

Aod navies yawned for orders on the maio." 

Pope : Dunciad , |v. 617. 618. 

doze brown, a. Snuff-coloured. (Scotch.) 


* dafrse (2), * douss, v.t. [Push.] To strike 
or slap in the face. 

* dowse, s. [Dowse (2), r,] A Blap on the 
lace. (Lit. & Jig.) 

" Humph ! that's another dowse for tha Baronet."—- 
Coleman: Poor Gentleman, iv. L 

* do^-set, s. [Doucet.] 

* dov^s-mg, pr. par., o.. t & s. [Dowse, r.J 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£ pa/iicip. adj . .* (See 
the verb). 

C. As su&sf. ; The same as Dousino (q.v.). 

dowsing-chock, s. [Dousing-chock.] 

do^rst, s. [Dowse (2), v.] 

* dowt, v.t. [Doubt, t\] 

d<S^rt'-it, pa. par. or a. [Dowt, v.] Feared, 
redoubted. 

“ That he wea the inalat doictit man 
That In Carrik lywyt than.* 

Barbour: Bruce, v. 607. 

dox o-loj^-i-a, s. [Gr„ from 86£a (doxa) = 
pmise, and Ae-yw (legd) — to say, to proclaim.] 
The Doxology (q.v.). 


doxologia magna, s. The version of 
tlie angels' hymn, “Gloria in excelsis Deo," 
sung at the celebration of the Holy Enchaiist. 

* dox o log'-l-cal.a. [Eng. doxolog(y); - ical .] 
Pertainiog to or of the nature of a doxology ; 
giving praise to God. 

*' The three first collects are noted to be doxological .** 
—Hooper: On Lent, p. 353. 

* dox ol -o gize, v.i. [Eng. doxolog(y ); -ire.] 
To give glory to God, as in a doxology. 

* dox ol - o-gizirig, pr. par., a., «fc s . [Dox- 

OLOG1ZE. ] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or practice of giving 
praise to God, as in a doxology. 

dox ol-o-gy, s. [Gr. 8o£oAoyia (doxologia), 
from 6o£a (doxa) = praise, aod Aeyw (lego) = to 
say, to tell ; Pr. doxologie.] 

1. Gen. : A hymn of praise or glory to God. 

“ David breaks forth into these triumphant praises 
and doxologies, Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, who 
has kept me this day from shedding blood, and from 
avenging myself with mine own hand."— Seat h. 

2. Spec. : The hymn or song of praise— the 
“Gloria Patri ’’ — used at the end of the Psalms 
in the Christian Church ; also any metrical 
form of tiie same. (Stainer <£ Barrett.) 


* dox -jr, s. [A dimin. from duck (q.v.).] A 
mistress, a prostitute, a loose womao. 

'‘Doxy. Moll, whafe that?" 

’* His wench.” 

Middleton and Dekker : Roaring Girt. L 1. 

dox -y, dox-ye, a. [Prob. connected with 
doze (q.v.).J Lazy, restive, slow. (Scotch.) 


doylt, a. [Etym. uncertain.] Stupid, dazed. 

" Wae worth that brandy, burning trnah I 
Fell source o’ ruouy a jiain and brash ! 

Twins mouie a i>oor, doylt. d rue ken hash.” 

^ Bums : Scotch Drink. 

* doy'-ly, s. [Doilv.] 


doze, v.i. k t. [Icel. dusa = to doze : Dan. 
dose; Sw. dial., dusa; cf. A.S. d wees =stupid, 
stupefied ; Dili, dwaas = foolish ; Dan dos = 
drowsiness. Connected with dizzy, and pro- 
bably also with daze. (Skeat.)] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To slumber, to sleep lightly. 

“There was do sleeping under his roof: If he hap- 
pened to dote a little, the Jolly coblsr wakod him."— 

Estrange. 

2. To live nr pasB one's time ia a drowsy 
•manner; to live ia a state of sleepy inaction. 

“To the banka where bards departed doze. 

They led him soft." Pope ; Dunciad, li. 32 L 


doze, s. [Doze, v.] A light sleep or slumber ; 
a nap. 

“ He wraps himself up lu his own warm skin, and 
enjoys a comfortable doze. — Knox : Essays, ix. 

dozed, pa. par. or a. [Doze, v.) 

A-, As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Applied to things that are nn- 
sound : as, dazed timber, a dozed rope, &c. 
(Scotch.) 

doz on, * dos ain, * dos ein, * dos-eine, 
* dos - cyn, dos - eyne, * doz - eyne, 
*dus-zeyne, a. & s. [0. Fr. dosaine, 
dozaine; Fr. douzainc, from O. Fr. doze; Fr. 
dome = twelve, with suff. -ain = Lat. anus, 
from Lat. duodecim — twelve : duo — two, and 
decern — ten ; 8p. docena ; ltaL dozzina; Ger. 
dutzend.] 

A* As adjective: 

1. Lit. : Twelve in namber. 

“We cannot lodge and board » dozen or fourteen 
gentlewomen."— Shakesp.: Henry r., ii. L 

2. Fig. : A great number ; indefinitely many. 

B. As substantive : 

I. Literally: 

1. A collection or aggregate of twelve 
things. 

“ 8 y putting twelve units together we have the com- 
plex idea of a dozen."— Locke. 

2. Followed by of. 

“Some six or seven dozen of S>CQV&?—Khake*p.\ 
\ Henry IV., ii 4. 

II. Fig. : An indefinite number, generally 
implying a large quantity. 

“Knock them down hy the dozens." — Shakesp. ? 
Henry VIII., v. 4. 

doz'-er, s. [Eng. doc(e); -er.) One who dozes 
or passes his time in drowsy inaction. 

“ Calm, even - tempered dozers through life." — 
Joanna Buillie. 

* do zi-en, s. [Lat. deccm = ten.] A terri- 
tory, a jurisdiction. (JJ harton.) 

* do' zin er, s. [Deciner.] 

*doz l-ness, [Eng. doty; -ness.] Drowsi- 
ness, sleepiness. 

“ A man, hy a violent fit of the gout in his limbs, 
finds a doziness in his head, or a want of appetite."— 
Locke: Human Understanding, bk. ii, ch. xxt 

dotfuig, pr. par., a., & s. [Doze, v .] 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£■ particip. adj. ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The set of slumbering ; a 
doze, a light sleep. 

** Nor yet the dozingt cf the clerk are sweet. 
Compared with the repose the Sofa yields." 

Cowper : Task, L 100 , 10L 

doz'-y, a. [Eng. doz(e) ; -y.] Sleepy, drowsy, 
lethargic, heavy, sluggish. 

“ The yawning youth, scaroe half awake, essays 
His Lazy hmis and dozy head to raise." 

Dryalen : Per tins, sat. 11L 

*doz'-zle, v.t. [A freq. from doze, v. (q.v.)J 
To render stupid ; to stupefy, 

"In such a perplexity every man oaks his fellow 
What's heat' to be done? and being dazzled with fear, 
thinks every man wiser than himself."— Backets Life 
of Williams, pt, 1L, p. 142. 

Dp. [See def.] 

Chem.: The symbol used to denote the 
newly-discovered metal, decipium (q.v.). 

drab (1), s. [Gael, drabag — a slattern; Ir. 
drabog, from Ir. drab = a spot, a stain.] 
[Draff.] 

1. A prostitute, a strumpet. 

“If your worship will take order for the drabs and 
the knaves, yon need not to fear the bawda"— 
Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, li. 1 . 

2. A slattern, a slut, a sloven. 

“ 80 »t on Irish funeral appears 
A ttniu of drabs with mercenary tears." ■ 

King: Art of Cookery, 553, 557. 


drab (2), s. [Et\m. doubtful.] A wooden 
bux used in suit -works for holding the salt 
taken from the boiling- pans. 

drab (3), s. & a. [Fr. drop = cloth, from Low 
Lat. drappum , accus, of drajypus = cloth.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Fabric; A thick woollen cloth of a dun 
colour, inclining to reddish-brown. 

2. A dull brown or dun colour, 

3. A spot, a stain. 

B. A.': adj. : Of a dull brown or dul2 
colour, like the cloth bo called. 

“The colouring of the scenery le simple enough— 
namely, plain drahf—A Month in the Camp before 
.Sebastopol (1855). p. 5L 

drab-colour, 8. The Bame as Drab, a. 2. 

drab coloured, a. Of a drab or dull 
brown colour. 

“Dressed In » dark, drab-coloured coat Stems : 
Brntnnental Journey ; The Mystery. 

drab (1), v.t. [Drab (3), s.] To Bpot, to stain 

* drab (2), v.i. [Dbab (1), «.] To follow or 
associate with loose women. 

“ O, be'« the most courteous physician. 

Von may drink or drab In's company freely." 
Rectum, & Flet, : Pair Maid of tne Inn, iv. 2. 

dra -ba, s. [Latinized form of Gr. 8pdf 3rj ( drabf) 
= a cruciferous plant, Lepidium druba, not 
the genus defined below.] 

Bot. : Whitlow Grass, a genus of Crucifers, 
family Alyssidae. The fruit is an oval or 
oblong silicule, compressed or with the valves 
slightly convex, one-nerved at the base, nerved 
or veined upwards, with many seeds. Hooker 
and Arnott admitted five British species, thus 
arranged : (1) Petals deeply cloven, white(Ero- 
phila), Draba vema ; (2) petals slightly emar- 
ginate, yellow, style elongated (Aizopsis), D. 
aizoides; and (3) petals slightly emarginate or 
entire white, style very short, D. rupestris, 
incana , and muralis. Bentham has the same 
species, only he calls D. rupestris D. hirta, 
and Sir Joseph Hooker makes Erophila into 
a distinct genus, placing under it one species, 
Erophila vema , with three sub-species. [Ero- 
phila.] 

* drab'-ber, s. [Eng. drab, v. ; .er.) One 
who frequents or associates with loose womeD. 

“ I know him well 
For e most insatiate dra bberf 

Massinger: City Madam, lv. 2 . 

drab -bet, s. [A dimin. from drab (3), b. 
(q.v.).J A drab twilled linen, principally 
used for men’s gabardines; a coarse linen 
duck. 

“ Borne were as usual in whitey-brown smocks of 
drabbetf— Hardy : Far from the Madding Crowd." — 
ch. ix. 


* drab'-bmg, pr. par., a., & s. [Drab, r.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. dr particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or practice of asso- 
ciating with loose women. 


tne mce. — Air t. Herbert : Travels, p. 




* drab -bish, * drab-bishe, a. [Eng. drab 
(]), s. ; dsh.) Like & drab or slut, slovenly, 
sluttish. 

“ 1 markte the drabbLhe sorcerers, 

And horde their dismall spell/' 

Dra nt : Horace ; Satires, L & 

* drab'-ble, s. [Drabble (1), v.) Dirt. 

" Some fierce methodistlcal drabble." 

Il'oolcot ; P. Pindar, p. 54. (Davies.) 

drab’-ble (1), * dra-ble, v.t. [A freq. form, 
from drab (1), s. (q.v,). | 

1. To draggle or make dirty, as by dragging 
through mud, water, or dirt ; to befoul. 

2, To besmear. 

“ She drabbled them cure wi' a block Lode's hiude. 
An' baked a bannock, an' ca'd it gude." 

Rem. of A'ithsdale Song ; The Witch Cake, p. 1SS. 

* 3. To make limp or draggled with wet. 

“Spreading their drabbled s&iles In the foil clns 
abroad a-dry£ng."— .Xashe : Lenten Stuffe. (Davies ) 

drab ble (2). v.i. [Etym. doubtful] To 
fish for barbels with a rod and long line passed 
through a piece of lead. 

drab' bier (1). s. [Eng. dra b H(c)(2), v. ; -*r.] 
One who drabbles foi barbel. 


drab' blcr (2), s. [I Fabler.] 

drab'-blmg (I), pr. par., a., & s. [Drabblk 

(1), v.) 


boil, b^; poiit, J<5^rl; cat, ^ell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = f, 
-clan, -tian - shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -fion, sion — zhun. -cions, -tious, -sious — shus. -ble, -die, &c. = b^l, deL 
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drabbling —draft 


A, & B. As pr. par. particip. adj. : (See 
the veil*). 

C. As subst. : The act of draggling or making 
dirty or befouling. 

drab oilrig (2), pr. par., a., A s. [Drabble 

V), *’•) 

A. iSr B. As pr. par. <£ jKirticip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of fishing for barbel 
with a rod and long line. 

drab ler, drab -blcr, s. [Drab ( 2 ), s.) 

Nuvt. : A piece of canvas laced on the 
bonnet of 8 sail, being an extension of the 
bonnet, as the latter is of the sail proper. 

drawee na, s. [Lat. draccena; Or. 6 pai«aiea 
(dralcaina) — a slie-dragon, from &pdKu>v (dra- 
wn) — a dragon. The genus is so named 
because the inspissated juice of the several 
species, formerly used as an astringent, was 
called dragon's blood.) 

Hot. : A genus of Liliacc®, tribe Asparagem. 
IV-rianth inferior six-partite, with nearly erect 
segments and stamens, six inserted in them ; 
filaments thickened in the middle anthers ; 
linear style one, atignm trifid ; ovules, three- 
celled, three-seeded ; fruit, a berry, with one, 
two, or rarely three perfect seeds. Formerly, 
the genus was ao defined as to include nearly 
or quite thirty species. Paxton’s Botanical 
Dictionary (ed. Ilercman, a.d. IStiS), enume- 
rated twenty-seven as known in Britain ; now 
all these are relegated to neighbouring genera 
except the one well-known Draccena draco , 
or Dragon-tree, sometimes seen iu iis young 
state in our stoves, but which requires to be 
studied in its native country, the Canary 
Islands. Commencing as an unhmnched 
endogen with linear entire evergreen aheafching 
leaves, which leave annular sears as they 
fall annually, it continues to advance slowly 
to maturity, the process, it is said, taking 
fcwenty-tive to thirty years. Then the leaf 
sears are gradually obliterated, and branches 
hegin to be put forth. Next a glorious panicle 
of inflorescence appears at the apex of the 
stem, the individual flowers of which, how- 
ever, aie small and greenish- white. At an 
indefinitely long period it begins to decay, 
which in some cases it doea so slowly that it 
seems as if death would never supervene. The 
celebrated Dragon-tree of Teneritfe was one of 
the wondera of the world. Bethencourt in 
1402 or 1406 described it as old and hollow. 
It had changed but little from that time till 
its destruction in 1867. ( Dragon's-blood tree.) 

It was between 70 and 75 feet high, with a 
circumference st the base of about 46$. 
D. draco furnishes one of the resins called 
Dragon's-blood (q.v.). The tree called D. ter- 
minals , mentioned by Lindley and others as 
furnishing the Ti plant of the Sandwich 
Islands, was next named Cordyline terminal is, 
and is now denominated Calodracon terminalis, 

dra' oanth, s. [Tragacanth.] Gum-traga- 
canth. 

drachm ( ch silent), dr&ch -ma, $. [Gr. 
Spax/itj (drachmc), from Ipaocropai ( drassomai ) 
= to hold in the hand, and so, strictly, as 
much as one can hold in the hand.) 

I, Literally : 

1. Of both forms: 

(1) An Attic weight, about 66 gr. avoir- 
dupois. 

(2) An Eginetan weight, about 110 gr. 
avoirdupois. 

(3) A silver coin, worth six oboli, i.e., 9£d. 
nearly, and so about equal to the Roman 
denarius. 

” To every Ronuin citizen he gives. 

To every several mau seventy-five drachma *. " 

Shake*/). ; Julius Caesar, Hi. 2. 

2. (Of the form drachm) : The same as Dram. 

(q v.) 

* II. Fig. : A small quantity. 

” I've but a drachm at learning and lees wit * 

Brome : To hi* Friend, Mr. J. B. 

dra 91 ' na, dra 9 -me, s. [Gr. bpdKcuv a 
(drakaina) = s ahe-dragon.) 

them. : The resin obtained on the addition 
of sulphuric or hydrochloric acid to a solution 
of dragon's-blood in alcohol. It unites with 
the acid, forming a yellowish-red powder, 
which dissolves in water, forming a yellow 
solution, which is reddened by alkalies. 

* drackc, s. [Drake.] 


dra co, s. [Lat., Gr. 6pu*we (drakon) = a 
dragon (q.v.).] 

L Ord. Lang. : A kind of luminous exhala- 
tion, or ignis futuus, arising from marshy 
places. 

II. Technically : 

1, Astron. . [Dragon.] 

2, Zool. : [Dragon.] 

dra - co 9cph a lum, s. [Gr. &pa«u>v 

( drakon ) = a dragon, and (kephale) = a 

head.] 

Dot. ; Dragon's- head : a genus of annual and 
perennial plants belonging to the order 
Labiatse. D. canariense is the Canary balm of 
Gilead. The plants are odoriferous, and are 
natives of Europe, Asia, and America. 

dra 06 nl an, «. [From Draco , the Athenian 
lawgiver, and Eng. adj. sufT. -ian.] The same as 
Draconic ( 2) (q.v.) 

dra cdn'-ic ( 1 ), a. [Gr. tpaxuiv (drakon) = a 
dragon, and Eng. adj. auff. - ic .] Pertaining to 
the constellation Draco, or the Dragon. 

dra con 1C (2), a. [From Draco, an Athenian 
legislator, who flourished about n.c. 621. 
When arch on he made a code of laws, which, 
on account of their severity, were said to be 
written in cliaraetera of blood ; hence, the 
term was applied to any very severe or 
sanguinary law or rule.] Very severe, eruel, 
or sanguinary. 

" The hlaspheray of Iaws 

Making kings' rights divine, by some draconic clause.*' 
Byron : Chitde Harold, LUL 04. 

draconic acid, s. [Anisic acid.] 

*dra con -ic al,a. [Eng. draconic; -a/.] The 
same as Draconic (2) (q.v.) 

* dra ^jon'-ic al ly f adv. [Eng. draconical; 
dy.] In a draconic manner ; after the manner 
of Draco ; severely. 

"In the Star-chamber alike draconiraJly supercili- 
ous."— Wolsey and Laud, 1641 {Earl. Mac. iv. 509). 
(Darie*.) 

dra con f I dse, s. pi. [Lat. draco (genit. dra- 
conis ) = a dragon, and fern. pi. adj. sufF. -idee.] 
Zool. : In some classifications, a family of 
lizards, type Draco. It is generally, however, 
merged in the Agamidse. 

dra c6n i nae, s. pi. [Lat. draco (genit. 
draconis), and fem. pi. adj. suff. -Dke.] 

Zool , ; A sub-family of Agamid®, type Draco. 
[Dragon.] 

dra -co -nine, s. [Gr. 5puVwg (drakon) = a 
di-agon, and Eng. auff. -ine ( Chem .) (q.v.).] 
The same as Dracina (q.v.) 

* dra con - tic, a. [From Lat. coput draconis 
= the dragon’s head, a name given to one of 
the nodes of the lunar orbit.] 

Asfron. ; Belonging to that spsce of time in 
which the moon performs oue entire revolu- 
tion. 

* dra con -tine, a. [Gr. 6pd«am (drakon), 
genit. Spaxoi t<x; (drakontos) = a dragon, and 
Eng. adj. suff. -ine.] Belonging to, or of the 
nature of a dragon. 

dra con ti um (ti as shl), s [Lat. dra - 
contium; Gr. Spajcovnov (drakontion) — a plant, 
Dracunculus vulgaris : this is not the modern 
genus Dracontium.) 

Bot. : A genus of Orontiace®, tribe Orontice®. 
The spafche is cymbiform, the spadix cylindri- 
cal, covered with hermaphrodite flowers, 
perianth 7 to 9-parted, stamena 7 to 9, anthers 
2-celled . ovary 2 to 3-celled . each cell containing 
a pendulous ovule, fruit baccate, 1 to 3-seeded, 
Dracontium )alyphyllnm is an antispasmodic 
and an expectorant. It grows in India, Japan, 
Ac. The American skunk cabbage was 
formerly referred to this genus; it is now 
called Symplacarpus fcctidus. 

dra-con yl, $. [Draoon’s- blood.] 

dra cun cu lc-ae, pi. [Lat. dracunculus , 
and fem. pi. adj. suff. -ca\] 

Bot. : A tribe of Aracese. Stamens and 
pistils numerous, with the rudimentary organs 
interposed ; spadix naked at the extremity. 
Cells of the anthers larger than the connec- 
tive. (Lindley.) 

dra cunc' u lus, s. [Lat., dimin. of draco— . 
& dragon. A plant the same as Dracoutiuin. 


Modern hotamsta make the two genera dil- 
ferent.] 

1. Bot. : A genus of A race®, the typical one 
of the tribe Dracuncnk® (q.v.), Dracunculus 
vulgaris, formerly called Aram dracunculus, 
is well known in Britiali gardens. It haw a 
Spotted stem and pedately divided leaves. 

2. Ichthy.: A fiah belonging to the genuB 
Callionymus ; also called Dkagonet (q.v ). 

3. Zool. : A species of worm, Filaria me/Ii- 
nensis, which insinuates itself under the 
human akin, causing a suppurating aore. It 
is found on the coast of Guinea, thence it is 
sometimes called the Guinea- worm. It is a 
nematoid, measuring from one to six feet in 
length, and having the thickness of one-tenth 
nf an inch. The hody is cylindrical, tail 
pointed, and head convex, with a central 
mouth, surrounded by papilla*. 

drS.9 -yl, s. [Dragon’s-blood.] 

* drad, * dradde, a. [Dread, v ] 

1. Dreaded, feared. 

"Saw hy* people governed with such Justice and 
good order, that tie wa* both dr adds, and frreatly be- 
loved.*'— Holitufiedt vol, L, d. Z 

2. Affrighted, alarmed. 

dr id go, s. [Etym. doubtful. Cf. dredge (2), s.) 

Min. : The inferior portions of ore detached 
from other portions by the cobbing-hammer. 
The better parts are known as prill. 


* draff, draf, draffe, draugh, &. [Not 
found in A.S., but probably an English word ; 
cogn. with Dut. draf — ewill, hogVwash ; 
Sw. A Icel. draf = grains, husks ; Dan. drav 
= dregs, lees ; Gael, drnbh ~ draff, grains of 
malt ; Ger. trdber = grains. (^Armt.)J 

1. Lit. : The refuse or grain a of malt after 
brewing or distilling ; lees, dregs, refuse gene- 
rally ; hog’s- wash. 

"Tia old hut true. Still swine eat all the draff." 

Shakrtp. : Merry Wive*, iv. 2. 

2. Fig . : The drega or refuse of anything ; 
anything vile and worthless. 

"All miner monkes and fry era and like draffe”— 

Tyndall: Workea, p. 359. 

draff cheap, a. Low-priced, as though 
cheaj* as grams. 

" Thauka is bnt a draff-cheap phrase, 

O' little value now-a-days. 

TunnahUl : Poems, p. 108. 

draff pock, $. A sack for carrying grains. 

"Their draff.pock that will clog behind them all 
their days."— Bulherford : Letter*, pt- i, lett- 60. 


draff sack, draf sak, s. 

Literally : 


” I lye as a drafsak in my bed." 

. _ , , Chaucer : C. T , 4.20C 

2. A gross, greedy fellow. 

"I bade menue to approche. And not doungehylles 
or draffesacke*." — Cdal : Apophth, of Erasmtit. p. 93 . 


’draff ish, a. (Eng. draff ; -ish.] Worth- 
less, vile. 

"The draffUh declaracyons of my lorde Boner."— 
Bale : Vet a Course , fol. 97 h. 


draf fle, s. [A dimin. from draff (q.v.).] 
Draff, refuse, wash. 


* draffle sacked, a. Filled with draff, or 

hog’s- wash. 

"Enforcing his own stinking and drafflesacked 
belly ."—Becon: Work*, ii. 59L 

* draf-fy, a. [Eng. draff; -y.) Worthless, 
like drafl, coarse. 

"The dregs and draffy part, disgrace and jealousy." 

Beaum. A Flet. : Island Prince**, iii. a 

draft, * drafte, s. & a. [A corruption of 
draught (q.v.).] 

A. As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1 . Literally : 

(1) The act or proeess of drawing or dragging 
a load or vehicle ; draught. 

(2) A drawing, plan, or delineation of a de- 
sign on paper, 

(3) The first sketch or outlines of any writ- 
ing or document, containing the heads and 
principal details of the contents. 

"In the original draft of the Instructions was a 
curious paragraph ."— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., els. * mi, 

(4) In the same seuse aa II. I. 

(5) A current of air ; a draught. 

(6) In the same sense as II. 3. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, woro, wplf, work, who, son; mute, oub, oure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, sa, ce e. ey = a. qn - kw. 
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• (7) A jakes, a privy. [Drauoht.] 

" TbiBcoiomuulcacion hadcle ho elttying ou a drafte." 
—Hull : Richard IIL (an. 1). 

# 2. Fig . ; Aim, purpose, stratagem, allure- 
ment. 

'* By Mb false allurements’ wylie draft. 

Hod thousand women of their love be raft. " 

Spenser; F. Q , IV. iL 10. 

IX. Technically : 

1. Banking , etc. ; 

(1) A written order for the payment of a 
sum of money addressed to some person who 
holds money in trust, or who acts in the 
capacity of agent or servant of the drawer. 
Documents of this kind often pass between one 
department of a hank or mercantile house 
and some other department, and are distin- 
guished from bills of exchange and cheques, 
in not being drawn upon a debtor. ( Bithell. ) 

*‘lt is essential to the character of a bill that It 
should be addressed to a person who owes the money 
as a debtor. If the order be addressed to & person who 
merely holds the money as a deposition, as a baillee, 
or trustee, or agent, or servant ot the writer, it is not 
a bill but a draft."— McLeod. 

(2) It is loosely and improperly used in tha 
sense of a cheque. 

2. Comm. : An allowance made for wasta in 
goods sold by weight ; also an allowance 
made at the custom-house upon excisable 
goods. 

3. Mil. & Naval ; A number of men selected 
for some special purpose ; a selection of men 
to serve from an army or part of an army, or 
from a ship or depot to serve in some other 
place or ship. 

* 4. Naut. : A ehart. 

"The drafts or cea-plats being first consulted."— 
Dampier : Voyage* (an. 1689). 

5. Shipbuikling : The depth a vessel sinks 
In the water ; the draught of a 9hip. 

0. Hydraul. Eng. : Tha combined sectional 
area of the openings in a turbine water-wheel ; 
or the area of opening of the sluice-gate of a 
fore-bay. 

r In all senses the two spellings draft and 
draught are used, the former heing universal 
in America. In England, except in the senses 

1. 4, 6, II. 1, 3, draught is tha more common 
apelling. 

B. As adj. : Employed for drawing a cart, 
vehiela, &c. (now written draught). 

draft-horse, s. [Drauoiit-horse.] 

* draft-house, s. [Draught-hoo9e.] 
draft-ox, s . [Draught-ox.] 

" Ulysses and old Nestor yoke you like draft oxen, 
and make you plough up th& wair. — Shakesp. .* Trail us 
<t Cressida, ii. L 1 Folio.) 

Craft, v.t. [DnAFT, s.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

1. To draw a draft or outline of, to de- 
lineate. 

2. To draw up a first sketch or outline of a 
document, giving the heads and principal 
details. 

3. To compose, write, or draw up : aB, To 
draft a lease. 

4. To draw and despatch any number from 
a body, society, or collection, for service or 
work elsewhere. [II.] 

" Whence they drafted novices to supply their col. 
leges and temples.’’— Hal well : Dictionary. 

II. Mil. <& Nav. : To select or draw from a 
military or naval force or establishment a 
number of men to be despatched for service 
in some other plaea or ship. 

draft' -ed, pa. par. &. a. [Draft, v .] 

draft -ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Draft, r.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C» As svLstantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : The aet of drawing up a 
.sketch, outline, or draft. 

2. Mil. dt Nav. : The act of selecting and 
despatching drafts of men for duty elsewhere. 

drafts, s. pi. [Draooht, s.) 

drafts -man, [Eng. draft, s., and man.] One 
who draws* designs or plans ; a draughtsman 
(q v.). 

* draft -y (1), a. [Eng. draft , s. A I. 1 (7) ; -y.) 
Filthy, vile, worthless ; fitted for a jakes. 

" \Vhlch all within is drafty sluttish geare. 

Fit for the oven or the kitchen fire.” 

Hall : Satires, v. 2. 


draft -y (2), a. [Draughty.] 

drag, * drag-gym, v.t. & l. [A. 8. dragan, 
cogn. with Dut. dragen- to carry or bear ; Dan. 
druge — to draw ; leul. draya = to draw ; 
Cloth, dragan ; Sw. draga, O. H. Ger. tragan ; 
Ger. trayen.] IDkaw.] 

A. Transitive: 

L Literally : 

1. To pull, haui, or draw along the ground 
by main force. 

" Draggtjn or dmwyn. Tra/icio."— Prompt, Parc. 

2. To pull, haul, or draw by force. 

"The heroes rose, anil dragged him from the hall." 

Pope : Horner' i Odyssey, xxL 320. 

3. To break up, as laud, by drawing over it 
a heavy drag or harrow. 

4. To draw or haul up. 

" Anil the other disciples camo In a little ship . . . 
dragging the net with fishes.''— John xxi. 8. 

5. To search or explore, as a river, a pond, 
&e., with a hooked instrument, to recover a 
hody or article lost. 

* 6. To put a drag on, to retard with a drag. 

" Our endeavours must be to drag the wheels."— 
Son they : Letters, Iv. 156. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To draw, to impel. 

'• My affairs drag me homeward.” — Shaketp. ; 
Winter's Tale L 2. 

2. To draw along contemptuously as a 
thing unworthy to he carried. 

M He triumphs in St. Austin’s opinion ; and Is not 
only content to drag me at his chariot-wheels, but he 
makes a shew of me."— StiUingfleet. 

3. To draw along or consume slowly or 
painfully. 

" Tis long since I, for my celestial wife, 

Loathed hy the gods, have dragged a lingering life.* 
Dry den : Virgil ; Jineid ii. 876, 877. 

* 4. To keep back, to retard. 

“What impedimenta drag hack our expedition.” 
Shakes p. : 1 Henry IV., lv. 8. 

5. To search painfully and carefully ; to rack. 

" While I dragged my brains for such a song.” 

Tennyson . Princess, iv. 136. 

6. To execute or perform too slowly; to 
perform in too slow time. 

B. Intransitive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) To trail or he drawn along the ground, 
as a dress. 

" From hence are heard the groans of ghosts, the pains 
Of sounding lashes, and of dragging chains." 

Dryden ; Virgil ; JSneid vi. 752, 753. 

(2) To fish, or search for anything with a 
hooked instrument or drag, as iD a river, 
pond, &c. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To move slowly or heavily, to linger. 

"The day drags through, though storms keep out 
the sun." Byron : Chtlde ffarol Z, iii. 32. 

(2) To go too slowly ; to keep behind in 
singing. 

II. Technically : 

1. Naut. : To give way and lose hold : said 
of an anchor. 

2. Carpentry: (See extract). 

“A door is said to drag, when by Its til banging 
upon its hinges, the bottom edge of the door rides in 
its sweep upon the floor."— Moxon : Mechanical Exer- 
cises. 

H For the difference between to drag and to 
draw, see Draw. 

% To drag the anchor : 

Naut. : Applied to a ship which move-s from 
its moorings, owing to the anchor failing to 
keep its hold on the bottom. 

drag, * dragg, s. [Drag, v .] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally : 

(1) Anything which serves to retard the 
progress of a moviog body [II. 2, 3(1)]. 

(2) A net or four-clawed grapnel used in 
dragging a pond or harbour to recover the 
hody of a drowned person, or property which 
has been lost overboard ; a creeper. 

" You may in the morning find It uear to some fixed 
place, and then take it up with a drag, or otherwise." 
— Walton. 

(3) A drag-net (q.v.). 

" Costing-nets were spread In shallow brooks. 

Drags in the deep, and baits were hung on hooks.” 
Dryden .* Virgil ; Georgic L 213, 214. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) An obstacle to one's progress or pros- 
perity ; a drawback. 


(2) Slow or laborious motion or progress : 
as, a heavy drag up-hill. 

* (3) Anything serving to draw or attract; 
an attraction. 

" Which they used as drnggs to draw him into socb 
Goodwin : Works, voL ill., pt 1.. p. 446. 

U. Technically : 

1. Husbandry: 

(1) A heavy description of harrow. 

(2) An implement with hooking tines to 
haul manure along the surface ; a manure* 
drag. 

2. Naut. : A floating anchor, usually a 
frame of spars and sails, to keep a ship's head 
to the wind, and lessen the speed of drifting. 
[Drag-anchor.] 

3. Vehicles: 

(1) A shoe to receive the wheel of a vehicle 
to stop its revolution, and hy friction on 
the ground lessen the speed down-hilL 
[Waogon-lock.] 

(2) A rough, heavy sled for hauling stonea, 
timber, &e., oil’ a field, or to a foundation ; a 
stone-boat. 

“ The drag Is made somewhat like a low car ; it le 

used for the carriage of timber, ami then la drawn hy 

the handle by two or more mem"— Moxon : Mechanical 

Exercises. 

(3) A kind of four- horse vehicle used by 
sporting characters. 

4. Moulding : The bottom part of a mould, 
as distinguished from the cope. 

5. Hydr. Eng in, : A scoop having a long 
flexible handle, and operated by a winch, for 
deepening a channel, scraping a place for a 
submerged foundation, or removing the mud, 
&e., from the inside of a coffer-dam ; a form 
of dredging-machine. 

6. Sawing : The carriage on whieh a log is 
dogged in a veneer saw-mill. It has two 
motions, one past the saw to yield a veneer, 
and the other at right angles to the same and 
equal to the thickness of the veneer, plua the 
width of the kerf. [Veneer -saw.] 

7. Masonry : A thin, indented plate for 
scraping and finishing the aiuface of soft 
stone. 

8. Marine Engineering : 

(1) The difference between the speed of a 
screw-ship under sail, and that of the screw 
when the ship outruns the latter. [8lip. ] 

(2) The difference between the propulsive 
effects of the different floats of a puddle- 
wlieel. 

9. Fishery: A frame of iron with an at- 
tached net to scrape up and gather oysters 
by dragging upon the bed. [Dredge.] 

11). Hunt. : The same as Drao-hunt (q.v.). 

II. Music: 

(1) An ornament consisting of descending 
notes in lute musie. 

(2) A ralleutando (q.v.). ( Stainer & Barrett.) 

drag anchor, s. 

Naut. : A frame of wood, or of spars clothed 
with sails, attached to a hawser, and thrown 
overboard to drag in the water and diminish 
the lee-way of a vessel when drifting, or to 
keep the head of a ship to the wind when un- 
manageable tlmough loss of sails or rudder. 
It was patented under the name of a drag- 
aheet, by Burnet, in 1826. When constructed 
and carried as a part of the ship’s equipment, 
it is made to serve as a raft or drag as may be 
required ; hut the peculiarities are generally 
confined to means for compact stowage and to 
spilling-lines for their recovery, either by col- 
lapse or reversal of position, to enable them 
to be readily drawn in and hauled on board 
after having served their purpose. One edge 
of the drag may be weighted, as it is esseutial 
that it be submerged, and that it should 
assume a position at right angles to the taut 
cable which connects it to the ship. 

drag bar. 

Bail. Engin. : A strong iron rod with eye- 
holes at each end, connecting a locomotive- 
engine and tender hy means of the drag-bolt 
and spring. 

drag bench, s. A bench on whieh fillets 
of gold or silver are drawn through an aper- 
ture, to bring them to even and exact ) sropor- 
tions. [Draw-bench.] 

drag bolt, s. Tha strong removable bolt 
coupling the drag-bar of a locomotive engine 
and tender together. 


boil, boy; p6ht, j6\*rl; cat, fell, cborus, $hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this, sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = £ 
-clan, tian shan. -tion, -sion-shun ; -$ion, -fion = zhun, -oious, -tious. -sious = shiis. -ble, -die, &c. = bel, del. 
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drag box, a. 

Moulding; The Mine as Diuo, a.. II, 4 
(q.v.). 

drag- chain, s. 

Rail. Engiu. : A strong chain attached to 
the front of the locomotive-engine butter-bur 
to connect it with any other engine or tender ; 
the chain attached to the drag- bar of goods 
waggons. 

drag -hook, a. The drag-hook and chain 
are the strong chain and hook attached to the 
front nf the angina butter-bar, to connect it 
with any other locomotive-englna or tender; 
also attached to the drag-bar of other railroad 
carriages nn tha English system of connection. 

drag hunt, a. A name given to a hunt 
When tli a trail has been prepared beforehand 
along a certain course, by means of dragging 
a herring or other strongly-seented substance 
over the line. 

drag link, a. A link for connecting tha 
cranks nf two shafts; it is used in marine 
engines for connecting the crank on the main* 
abaft to that nn the inner paddle-shaft. 

drag saw, s. A cross-cut sawing-machine 
in which the effective stroke is on tha pull 
motion, not the thrust. The log ja [clamped 
by levers. The saw is held aloft by a stirrup 
while tha log is fed forward for another cut. 

drag-sheet, 5 . 

Naut. : A sail stretched by spars and thrown 
over to windward to drag in the water and 
lessen tha lee-way of a drifting vessel. [Drao- 
anchor.] 

drag- spring, s. 

Railway: 

1. A spring attached to the drag- bar to 
lessen the jerk wliea starting up or increasing 
apeed. 

2. A strong spring placed near tha back of 
the tender. It is attached by tha ends to the 
drag-bar which connects tha engina ami 
tender, and by the centre to the drag-bar 
which coanects the train to the tender, ac- 
cording to the English mode. 

drag staff, s. 

Vehicles: A pole pivoted to the hind axla 
and trailing behind a waggon or cart in ascend - 
Ing a hill or slope. Used to hold the vabicla 
from rolling backward when temporarily stop- 
ping on a hill to rest tha team. 

"The coach wanting a drag-ttaff, it ran back in spite 
of Jill the coach man b skilL"— Defoe: Tour through Gt. 
Britain, ii. 297. 

dra gan' tin, s. [Dracanth.J A mueilage 
obtained from or consistingof gum-tragacantli. 

* dragge (1), * dr age, a. [O. Fr. dragie , 
dragee, from Low Lat. dragetum . J Dredge, a 
mixtura of oats and barley sown together. 
[Dredoe, s.] 

“ Dragge, Dragetnm. Menglyd come, drage or mest- 
lyon. Ahxtio .* — Prompt. Pare. 

* dragge (2), s. [Drug.] 

dragged, pa. par. or a. (Drag, t\] 

drag'-ger, a. [Eng. drag ; -er.] Ona who 
drags, pulls, or draws. 

drag'-gmg, pr. par., a., & a. [Drao, v.) 

A. k B. As pr. par. & parficip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The aet of pulling, hauling, 
or drawing along. 

dragging-beam, $. 

Building : A dragon-beam (q.v.) 

drag'-gle, v.t. & i. [A frequent, from drag, 
v. (q.v.)] 

A. Trans.: To make dirty by dragging or 
trailing along the ground ; to wet, to dirty, 
to drabble. 

" You’ll see a draggled damsel, here and there. 

From Billingsgate her fishy trafflek bear." 

Gay: Trivia. 

B. Intrans. : To become dirty by being 
drawn or trailed along tha ground ; to become 
foul. 

" Hij draggling tall hung in the dirt" 

butler : Eudibrat, L L 

draggle tail, a. A alut, a sloven ; a 
slovenly, dirty woman. 


draggle tailed, a. Sluttish, slovenly, 
untidy. 

di’ftg'-gled (gled as gQld), pa. par . or a. 

[D HAGGLE.] 

drAg'-glmg, pr. par., a., & g, [DnAQOLK, v.) 
A. & B. pr. par. £ jxirUcip. ad/.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subat. : The act of making or becoming 
dirty by boing dragged or trailed in the dirt. 


dr&g'-man, a. [Eng. drag, and man.] A 
fisherman who uaes a dragnet. 

“To which tuny he added the great rloti, committed 
uy the forester* and Weluli on the drug men of Severn.” 
—Mala: HUt. Pto,i* of the Crown, ch. iiv., $ 7 . 

drag' net, a. [Eog. drag, and net.] 

1. Literally : 

1. The aainc as Dnao a., A. 1. 2 (q.v.). 

2. A nat intended to he dragged or drawn 
along the bottom of a river, pond, Ac., for 
the taking of tlsh. 

"Some fialierinen, that had been out with a dragnet, 
and caught noth lug, had a draught towards the eveii- 
Jux. which put them in hojw ofa ■turgeon at last."— 
L'titra nge. 

II. Fig. : A wide receptacle or receiver. 

"Whatsoever old Time, with his huge dragnet, bos 
conveyed dowu to ua aloug the itream of ages.'— 
IV’aff*. 

drSg 6 man, * drog’ man, k. [Sp. dra* 
goman ; Port, drogoman ; ltal. dragomanno ; 
Low Lat. dragumanus, drogamandus ; O. Fr. 
drughemaut, drugemen ; Fr. drayman, from 
Metlia?v. Gr. Ipayovptvos (dragoumeuo*), from 
Arab, tarjum&n = an interpreter.] A travel- 
ler's guide, interpreter, and agent ; an inter- 
preter attached to an embassy or consulate ; 
a word of common use in Turkey, the Levant, 
Ac. The correct plural form is dragomans ; 
dragomen, though often used, is wrong ; cf. 
Mussulman.) [Truchman, Taroum.] 
drag' on, ” drag oun, * drag un, a. & a. 
[Fr. dragon, from Lat. draconem, accus. of 
draco ; Gr. Spdxu tv (drakdn) = a dragon, lit. 
tha seeing one, from SipKopat ( derkomai ) = to 
aee ; Sp. dagon ; Port, dragons ; ltal. dragone, 
drago, draco; O. H. Ger. dracho, tracho; Ger. 
drache ; Dut. draak; Dau. drage; Sw. drake.] 
A, As substantive : 


L Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally : 

(1) In the aame sense as II. 8. 

*‘ ^Lamented chief l it waa not given 
To thee to change the doom of Heaven, 

And crush that dragon in lta birth,’ 

Scott: Alarm ion, iiL {Introdl. 

* (2) A staudard. [Dragon, a.] 

** Edmond ydyghfc hys standard and hy n dragon vp 
yset.” Robert of Gloucester, p. 303. 

2- Figuratively : 




.cv <iun-uu, japiiCiUj pcisuil, 

woman : a virago, a duenna. 

* (2) A fiery shooting meteor. 

*’ Swift, BWift, you dragoru of the night* 

Shakevp. : Cymbeline, IL 2 

IL Technically: 

1. Script# re : 


(i; ine rendenng oi the Hebrew word ] 

(tannin). 




(a) Some species of venomous serpent. 

"Their wine is tha poison of dragont, and the cruel 
▼enom of aapa.“— Dent, xxxii. S3, (Of. also Psalm xcu 


(&) Some huge serpent taken as tha symbol 
of the king of Babylon. 

** Nebuchadrezzar tha king of Babylon hath devoured 
me ... he hath swallowed me np like a draaon. 
Jer. U. 34. 


(c) The crocodile (the leviathan of Job), 
either literally or taken as the symbol of 
Pharaoh, king of Egypt. 

"I am against thee. Pharaoh king of Egypt, tha 

great dragon that lieth m the midst of his rivers 

Pzek. xxix. S. (Cf. also Psalm lxxiv. 13. 14 ; Isa. xxviL 
1. 1L 9J 


(2) The rendering of the Hebrew word 
(tare), pi, E'Jr! (i (annim ). Some desert animal, 
probably a quadruped eapabla of snuffing up 
the wind (Jer. xiv. 6), living in a den, es- 
pecially in ruined cities (Isa. xiii. £2; Jer. lx. 
11, x. ‘22, xlix. 33, li. 37), holding companion- 
ship with “owls “—which should be rendered 
"ostriches ” (Job xxx. 29; Isa. xxxiv. 13, xliii. 
20), and wailing, if not even howling (Micah 
i. 8). The animal thus indicated may be the 
jackal, the voiee of which, if like anything 
earthly, resembles tha cry of a half-stifled 
child. This is more nearly “ wailing” than is 


_ . "... the moan 
Of the hyena fierce and lone." 


(3) The New Testament rendering of the 
Gr. word jpdxwy (drakon). 

(а) Lit. : Some one of the animale described 
under (1) and (2) (Hev. xiii. 11). 

(б) Fig. : Satan. 

" And the great dragon was cast out. that old ser- 
pent. called tlie iJevil, and batati."— Rev. xil. ». {CL 
»!*" Rev. iiL 3, 7, 9, is, 1% 17 ; xm. i, 4 ; xvL la; tx 2 ) 

2. Mythol. : A fabulous animal, found in the 
mythology of nearly all nations, generally as an 
enormous serpent of abnormal lorrn. Ancient 
legends represent tha dragon as a huge Hydra, 
watching as sentinel the Garden of the Ues- 
peridcs, or guarding the tree on which was hung 
the Golden Fleece at Colchis. In other places 
he appears aa a monster, making the neigh- 
bourhood rouud his cave unsafe, and desolat- 
ing the land ; his death being ascribed to a 
hero or god made for the task, which was a 
aervieo to all mankind. The dragons which 
appear in early paintings and sculptures are in- 
variably representations of a winged crocodile. 

3. Art: In Christian art the dragon Is the 
usual emblem of sin. It is the form under 
which Satan, tha person ill cation of sin, is 
usually depicted, and is nu t with in pictures 
of St. Michael and St. Marguret, when ii 
typifies the conquest over sin ; it also appears 
under tha feet of the Saviour, and under those 
of the Virgin, both conveying the same idea. 
The dragon also typifies idolatry. In pictures 
of St. George and St. Sylvester it serves to 
exhibit the triumph of Christianity over 
paganism. In pictures of St. Martlia it figures 
the inundation of the Rhone, spreading pesti- 
lence and death. St. John the Evangelist is 
sometimes represented holding a chalice, from 
whence issues a winged dragon. As a symbol 
of Satan we find the dragon nearly alwaya in 
the form of the fossil Ichthyosaurus. (FairlioU.) 

i. Her. : The dragon appears on the shield 
of the most famous of the early Grecian 
heroea, as well as on the helmets of kings and 
generals. It is found on Engliah ahialda after 
the time of William the Conqueror. In modern 
heraldry it appears on the shield and helmet ; 
and as supporter it is called a lindwonn when 
it has no wings, and aerpent wheu it has no 
feet ; when it hangs hy the head aod winga it 
meana a conquered dragon. 

5. Astron. : A constellation of the northern 
hemisphere, consisting, according to Flam- 
stead, of eighty stars, ooe of whieh, y Draconis, 
is that used in determinining the coafficient of 
aberration of the fixed stars. 

* 6. Mil. : A short musket hook ad on to a 
swivel attached to a soldier's belt ; ao called, 
according to Meyrick, from a representation 
of that monster's head at the muzzle (the old 
fable being that the dragon aponted fire). The 
soldiers who carried these arms were thence 
called Dragoons (q.v.). 

7. Bat. : The popular name of the genus 
Dracontium (q.v.), 

8. Zoology : 

(1) Singular: 

(a) Any of the Monitors proper referred to 
under (2) (a) (q.v.). 

(5) The Lizard, genus Draco. It has the first 
six ribs extended in a nearly straight line, and 
supportiug an expansion of the skin on each 
aide which acts like a pair of parachutes. This 
enables these animals to take long leaps, if 
need be, about thirty paces from branch to 
branch, but there is no beating of the air, and 
consequently no flying, in the ordioary sense 
of the word. There are various species, from 
America, Africa, Java, &e. They are small, 
harmless animals, quite unlike the flying 
dragons of mythology, to which nothing 
similar is found iu nature, though a distant 
resemblance to them is preseuted by tha 
Pterodactyls of Mesozoic times. 

t (2) Plural: 

(a) In Griffith's Cuvier, the first sub-division 
of the Monitors properly so called. The scales 
are raised with ridges as in the Crocodiles, 
forming crests on the tail, which is compressed! 
Best known speeies, the Great Dragon (Moni- 
tor crocodilinus ) from Guiana. Its flesh is eaten. 

(6) The typical name of the genus Draco, 
the sub-family Draconin®, or the family Dra- 
conidre. 

9. Ornith. : A variety of carrier pigeons. 

B. As adj. : Fit for, characteristic of, or 

pertaining to a dragou ; dragonish. [A. II. 2.J 

** PeAUty . . , had need the guard 
Of dragon watch with unench&ntsd eye.* 

Milton : Comut, 59ft. 


f&te, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel her, there; pine, pit, 

•r, wire, w^lf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, our. rtUe, full ; try. SJriaa, m 


sire, sir, marine; go, p£t, 
. oe = o. ey = a. qu = kw. 


dragon— dragoon 
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(1) Great Dragon : 

Hot.: Arum maculatum. 

(2) Small Dragon : 

But. : A rum maculatum. (Britten £ Holland.) 

dragon-bushes, s. pi. 

Bot. : IAnaria vulgaris. ( Britten £ Holland.) 

dragon fish, s. 

Ichtky. : The same as Draoonbt, 2. 


dragon-fly, s. 

Entoin. : A popular name given to the family 
Libel luhdre, the second family of the tribe 
Subulicornia, in which the hind wings are 
approximately of the same size as the anterior, 
a character which serves to distinguish them 
from the Ephemeridie. These insects have a 
large broad head, very freely attached to the 
thorax, and large, convex, prominent eyes, 
which often meet upon the crown of the head. 
The organs of the mouth comprise a pair of 
strong, horny, toothed mandibles, and a pair 
of maxi Use, showing a siugle horny lobe, and 
a palpus of one joint. The wings are closely 
reticulated, and the legs of moderate length, 
terminated by three-jointed tarsi. Some 1,400 
species have been described from all parts of 
the world. They are divided into three groups 
— Agiionides, zEschnidie, and Libellnlides. 
They are very abundant in the United States, 
hovering over swanips and puuls, and destroy- 
ing many mosquitoes and other small insects. 
In tropical regions they are particularly 
o lime runs. 

" The body of the cantharides Is bright coloured ; 
and it may be, that the delicate coloured dragon-flies 
may have likewise some corrosive quality.''— //aeon ; 
Natural History, 

drag on -leech, s. Hirudo interrupta, a 
species ot‘ leech used in medicine. 

dragon-shell, s. 

Conchol. : A name given to Cyjrrcca stolida, 
one of the many species of cowries. 

* dragon-tree, s. 

Bot.: Dracaena draco. [Dragon's-blood tree.] 

* dragon-water, s. A medicinal remedy 
which appears to have been very popular in 
the earlier half of the seventeenth century, 

*' A/op. Shut np your doores then ; Carduua Benedictua 

Or dragon water may doe good upou him. 

This. What meane you, Mopsuat 

Mop. Mean I f what mean you, 

To invite me to your house when ’tls Infected ? " 

Randolph: Amynta* UC40.) 

dragon -well, s . An old well in the 
suburbs of Jerusalem in Neheiniuli's time. 
The word in Hebrew is (tannin). Why 
the well was so called is unknown. [Dragon. 

II. 1.] 

" And I went out by night by the gate of the valley, 
even hefore the dragon-well."— $ eh. ii. 13. 

dragon- wort, s . 

Botany : 

1. Polygonum bistorta, a name given, like 
Snakeweed and Adderwort, ou account of its 
writhed root. 

2. Arum dracunculus. (Britten £ Holland.) 

dragon’s-blood, s. 

1, Botany: 

(1) Calamus draco, a wing-leaved, slender- 
stemmed palm, similar in habit to that which 
furnishes the chair canes. It is a native of 
Sumatra and other Mulayan islands. The 
fruits, which grow in bunches, are about the 
size of a cherry, and are covered with imbri- 
cating scales of a red colour, coated with a 
resinous substance, which is collected by 
placing the fruits in a bag and shaking them ; 
the friction loosens the resin, which is then 
formed into sticks or cakes, and constitutes 
the best dragou’s-blood of commerce. (Smith.) 

(2) Geranium Robertianum , (Britten £ Hol- 
land.) 

2. Comm. : Sanguis draconis, a resin, so 
called on account of its red colour. It exudes 
from various trees, either spontaneously or 
from incisions. There are three kinds in com- 
merce : (1) East Indian dragon’s- blood, which 
is found on the ripe fruits and leaves of 
several palms of the genus Calamus — viz., 
Calamus Rotang, C. draco, and C. petrams ; 
(2) American, obtained from incisions in Ptcro- 
carpus draco , indigenous to the West Indies ; 
and (3) Canary dragon’s-blood, from Draca'na 
draco. Dragon's-blood is dark red-brown, 


opaque, tasteless, scentless, and brittle ; it 
yields by trituration a cinnabar-red powder. 
Wien pure it dissolves with a tine red colour 
in alcohol and in ether, and in oils both fixed 
and volatile ; ulkalies also dissolvo it more 
or less completely. Nitric acid oxidizes 
dragon's-blood, forming oxalic acid, but dilute 
nitric acid, heated with the resio, yields nitro- 
benzoic acid. Dragon's- blood, when heated, 
melts and gives off up to 210° a small quantity 
of acid watery distillate, containing acetone 
and benzoic add. As the heat increases the 
resin swells up and gives olT CO and CO-?, 
while water is formed, and thick white vapours 
arc evolved, which reduce to a reddish-black 
liquid. The oily distillate contains two hydro- 
carbons— draoyi, said to be identical with 
toluene ; and draconyl, identical with meta- 
cinnamene. Dragon’s-blood is used for colour- 
ing varnishes, for preparing gold lacquers, for 
tooth tinctures, and forgiving a fine red colour 
to marble. (Watts : Diet. Cheat.) 

“Take dragon' t- blond, beat it in a mortar, ami put 
It in a cloth with aquas vitas, and strain them toge- 
th er .” — Peach a in. 

^ Dragon' s-blootl tree : 

Bot.: Dracccna draco , n tree of the Lily 
family (Liliace®), a native of the West Coast 
of Africa, Canaries, and adjacent islands. It 
grows into a large tree, and after attaining 
a certain height produces branches. The 
famous dragon-tree of Orotava, in Teneritte, 
believed to be tbe oldest vegetable organism 
in the world, is stated to have been seventy 
feet high, and forty-eight in circumference ; 
its stem was hollow, and had a staircase in it 
as high asthe point where its branches com- 
menced. It was destroyed in 1S67, having 
previously suffered much from storms. The 
red resinous substance called dragon’s-blood 
is a secretion of matter that collects at the 
base of the leaves, which, after the leaves fall, 
hardens, and is then scraped off. (Smith.) 
[Drac.cna.] 

dragon’s-hcad, s. 

1. Bot. : The popular name of several plants 
of the genus Dracoceplialuru (q.v.), of which 
word it is a translation. 

2. Astron. : The ascending node of a planet, 
indicated in almanacs by the symbol SI. 

T Dragon's head and tail: 

Astron. : The uodes of the planets, or the 
two points in which the orbits of the plauets 
intercept the ecliptic. 

dragon’s-heads, s. 

Bot. : Antirrhinum majus. (Britten £ Hol- 
land.) 

dragon’s-mouth, s. 

Bot. : (1) Digitalis purpurea, (2) Antirrhinum 
majus . (Britten £ Holland.) 

dragon’s- plant, s. 

But. : Dracunculus vulgaris ( Arum dracun- 
culus, Linn.), a tuberous- rooted herb of the 
Arum family, having a snake-like, mottled 
stem and pedate leaves, and attaining a height 
of about three feet. It produces a large dark- 
coloured spalhe, which emits an offensive 
odour, and while the pollen is discharging it 
gives off' sufficient heat to be felt ou puttiug 
the hand into the spatlie. It is a native of 
the South of Europe, and is common in bo- 
tanic gardens. (Smith.) 

dragon’s-skin, s. A familiar term among 
miners and quarrymen for the steins of Lepi- 
dodendron, the rhomboida) leaf-scars of which 
somewhat resemble the scales of reptiles in 
their form and arrangement. (Page.) 

dragon’s-tail, s. 

]. Ord. Lang. : A name given in palmistry 
to the line making the separation between 
the hand and the arm. [Discriminal.] 

2. : The descending node of a planet, 

indicated by the symbol y. [Draoon’s-head, 
2-] 

dragon’s water, 3. 

Bot. : Calla palustris. 

drag’-on, a, [A corruption of diagonal 
(q.v.).] A form occurring only in the following 
compounds : 

dragon-beam, 3. 

Building : 

(1) A horizontal timber or diagonal plate 
used in hipped roofs, and on which the foot 
of the hip-ratter rests. [Dragginq-beam.] 


(2) A diagonal brace whHi stands under e 
brcaststuiiiner, and whose foot rests on u 
shoulder of the king-post. 

dragon-plecc, s . 

Build. : The same as Dragon-beam (q.v.}. 

drag-dn-ade, drag-on nadc, *. [Fr., 

from dragon — a dragoon. J The lierre perse- 
cutions of the Protestants in Franco duri g 
the reign of Louis XIV., so called from the 
dragoons being employed in carrying them out. 

* drag-on-ess, 'drag on esse, «, [Eng. 
dragon ; -csj/.J A female dragon. 

" Instantly she pave command 
(Iff will lulling) that the dragonmte 
Should bring ft up." 

Cuapman : Hymn to Apollo. 

drag'-on-et, * drag^m-ettc, s. [A dimin. 
from dragon (1) (q.v.).] 

* I. Ord. Lang. : A little dragon. 

" Or In his womb might lurk some hidden nrst 
Of many drayonettes." Speruer: F.tf.l.xiL 10. 

2. Ichthy. : A popular name given to fishe* 
of the genus Callionymus (q.v.). 

t drag - on ish, * drag on 1 she, [Eng. 
dragon ; - ish .] Of the form of or like a 

dragon ; dragon-shaped, dragon-like. 

“ Sometime we see a cloud that’s dragonish* 

HhaKettp.: Antony & Cleopatra, iv. 13. 

drag'-on-llkc, adv. [Eng. dragon and Zifce.) 
Like a diagun \ furiously. 

" He bears all things fairly. 

And shows good husbandry fur the Volsciau state; 

Fights dragon-like." Shakctp.: Coriolanus, iv. 7. 

dra-gon-na de, s . [Dragonade.] 



dra-gon’-nce, a. 

[Fr.] 

Her . : A term ap- 
plied to a lion or other 
beast when the upper 
part resembles a lion 
and the under part the 
wings and tail of a 
dragon. 

drag - 6113, • dra - 


DRAGONNEE. 

[Low Lat. dragancia.) 


gans, dra-gense, 

* cira - gens, s. pi. 

[Dragon (1), s.) 

Bot. : (1) Polygonum Bistorta, (2) Ophioglos- 
sum vulgatum, (3) Arum maculatum, (4) Dra- 
cunculus minor. (Britten £ Holland .) 


** The luice of dragons (in Latine called Dracunculus 
minor)."— Uarri&on : Description of England, li. 84. 


Tf (1) Female Dragons ; 

Bot. : Calla palustr is. 

(2) Water Dragons : 

Bot. : Calla palustris. (Britten £ Holland ,) 


dra-goon’ t s. [Sp. it Fr. dragon, prob. from 
the dragon or carbine which they carried, 
or from Low Lat. draconarius — a standard- 
bearer, from draco nem, accns. of draco = a 
dragon or staudard.] [Draoon (1), s., A. 1. 

1(2); II. M 

1. Mil. ; A liorse suldier, who is armed with 
so infantry fire arm and trained to tight ou 
foot as well as on horse hack. 

“For this species of servioe the dragoon was then 
thought to be peculiarly qualified. He has since tw- 
come a mere home soldier. But in the seveuteeutb 
century he was accurately described by Montecuculi 
wi a foot soldier who used a horse only in order to 
arrive with more speed at the place where military 
service was to he performed.” — Macaulay: Hist- Eng , 
cb. iii. 

<[ From this extract it would appear that 
the first dragoons resembled mounted in- 
fantry. 


2. Hist. : A dragonade (q.v.). 

3. Ornitk. : A variety of pigeon. 

dragoon-bird, s. 

Ornitk. : Cephalopterus ornatus , a Brazilian 
bird, called also the Umbrella-bird (q.v.). 


dra- goon', v.t. [Dragoon, $.] 

1. To persecute by abandoning to the 
mercies of soldiers. 

2. To reduce to subjection by military force. 

“Thuse orders were for dragooning Protestants.” — 
Macaulay: Diet. Eng., ch. xiit 

3. To compel to submit by violent measures 
or physical means. 

“ In politicks I hear you're stanch. 

Directly beut against the French ; 

Deny to have your free-born lOe 
Dragooned into a wooden shoe.” 

Prior: Epistle to Fleetwood Shephard. Epj. 


boil, bo^*, pout, j<Jwl: eat, gell, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, pb - L 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun: -tion, -§lon - zhun. -cious, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, &c. = bel, doL. 
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dragoonade— draining 


•dra goon ade, s. [ting, dragoon; -adc.\ 
This same as Duauonadk (q.v.). 

" It was siipiKfrUsl hy the authority of ft grt-at king, 
ami the ttsrnmr of ill usage, and a dragoonade In fun- 
clualuu. Jiuroel ; IS utory of hi i (Jam J'ionvi (au. loai.J. 

dra godned, pa. par. ora. [Draqoon, v.] 

*dra goon' er, 8. [Eng. dragoon ; -er.) A 
dragoon, 

•'Had falleu upon and l>eaU» their reserve of 
dntgooners." — Clarendon ; Civil War, in 288. 

dra goon' mg, pr. par., u., t i s . [Dragoon, v .] 

A. A B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act of persecuting or com* 
pi lling to submit by force. 

* * Tlie mode of ln>|iilsitlim and dragooning U going 
out of fashion ." — liurke ; Concitiulion with America. 


dr&g£'- man, s. [Eng. drag , s., II. 3 (3), ami 
mtm.J Tlie driver of a drag or coach. 

"He had a bow for the dragsman." —Thackeray : 
Shabby dent cel, ch. i 

dra l gle, v.t. [Draggle.] To aoil by trail- 
ing ; to draggle among wet, Ac. 

" Jeuuy's a* wut, ijour body, 

Jenny's seldom dry ; 

She draujlet a' her petticoat!©. 

Coming through the rye.“ 

Burn* : Jenny's a Wat. 

# drail, v.t. ki. [Trail, v.J 

A. Trans. : To trail, to drag, to draw along 

" braihng hia sheep-hook behind him.'*— Dr. H. More. 

B. Intrans. : To trail, to drag. 

"If we would keep our garment clean, It is not 
sufficient to wash it only, unless we have also & con- 
tinual cate to keep it from drailiny in the dirt.' — 
South ; Sermons, vi. 449. 


“drail, s. [Drail, v.] A long trailing head- 
dress. 

" It is no marvel they I women] weare dr aides on the 
hinder part of their heads . "—H ard: Simple Cobler qf 
Agyawam (1047), p. 25. 


drain, drayn, v.t. k i. [A.S. drehnigean, 
drehnian , drenian; cogn, with drag (q.v.).] 
A. Tret /wifi ye : 

I. Ordinat'y Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) To draw off gradually. 

"The fountains dratn the water from the ground 
adjacent, aud leave but sufficient moisture to breed 
moss ."— Ba con. 

(2) To filter or pass through some porous 
•ubstance. 


" Saltwater drained through twenty vessels of earth 
doth become fresh."— Bacon : Natural Utstory. 

(3) To make dry by drawing off moisture io 
channels, pipes, &c. ; to draw away moisture 
from. [II.] 


" Sinking waters, the firm land to drain. 
Filled the capacious deep, and formed the main." 

Roscommon. 

* (4) To suck dry. 


" Tlie royal babes a tawny wolf shall drain ; 

Then Romulus his crandsire's throne shall gain, 

Of martial towers the founder shall become. 

The people Romans call, the city Rome. 1 ' 

Dryden : Virgil ; JSneid L 874-77. 

(5) To make dry by pouring the liquid con- 
tents away from. 


" Theu to the gods the rosy juice he pours. 

And tlie drained goblet to the chief restores.** 

Pope : Homers Odyssey, xviii. 179. 180. 

2. Fig. : To empty, to exhaust, to draw off 
gradually. 

■" And what hope would there he for Holland, drained 
of her troops, aud abandoned by her Stadtholder. " — 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. vii. 

II. Agric. : To free land from superfluous 
moisture by means of drains, open channels, 
&c. [Drain, s.] 


B. Intransitive : 


1. To flow off gradually. 

" It was laid in such a position as to permit the 
Juices to drain from it" — Cook: Voyages, voL vi., bk. 
iii„ ch. viii. 

2. To be emptied of moisture ; to discharge 
the superfluous moisture. 

3. To become dry by the gradual flowiog or 
dropping off of liquor. 

•, For the difference between to drain and 
to spend , see Spend. 


drain, + dreane, s. [Drain, v.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally : 

(1) The act of draining or drawing off super- 
fluous moisture. 

(2) In the same seoae as H. 1. 

(3) (PI.) : The grains from a mash-tub : as, 
brewers’ drains. 


2. Figuratively : 

(1) The act of drawing or exhausting gradu- 
ally ; the process of becoming gradually drawn 
off’ or exhausted, [lij 

(2) A drink, a drain. (Slang ) 

“ Two old men, who came in Just to have a clmOt/ 1 — 
IHck wi.i . sketches by Bos. 

II. Technically : 

1. Agric. . A water-course to remove surface 
water, or so much from the subsoil as inter- 
feres with tlie fertility of that above it. 
Covered drains are made in a variety of ways : 

(1) A layer of stones in the bed, covered by 
tlie earth which had been removed in digging. 

(2) Where Hat stone is obtainable, two side 
stoues and a cap, covered in with the soil. 

(3) A duet formed with a flat tile aud an arched 
semi-cylindrical tile, covered in with stones, to 
allow percolation of water, and closed with 
soil. (4) In tenacious soils a shoulder may 
be made in the drain to support flat stones 
which bear the superincumbent earth. (5) 
Assorted large stones in the bottom, covered 
in by smaller stones and o filling ol soil. (*»> 
In peaty soils the drain may be covered in 
with blocks of the peat or by turfs which will 
preserve their position for a considerable time 
if laid properly. (7) A bed stone and side 
stones to form a triangular duct covered in by 
stoues, a layer of turf, and the filling of soil, 
(a) A duct formed of two semi-cylindrical tiles, 
respectively above and below a flat tile ; the 
whole covered in by atoues and the earth as 
before. (9) A perforated drain-pipe of cir- 
cular or oval section covered in by stones and 
earth. (Knight.) 

2. Founding : The trench which conducts 
the molten metal to tlie gate of the mould. 

IT Drain of bullion ; By a drain of bullion is 
meant the flowing nway of gold and silver in 
coins or in bars, to such an extent as to leave 
Insufficient in the country to meet the require- 
ments of trade. The three principal circum- 
stances which may lead to a drain of bullion 
from a country are : (1) The relative indebted- 
ness of the country to others with which it 
trades ; (2) a depreciated paper currency ; 

(3) a lower rate of interest for money than 
prevails in neighhouriug countries, (bithc.il.) 

drain pipe, s. 

1. Brewing: The pipe through which the 
wort is drawn from the mash-tub to the 
under-back. 

2. Agric. : A clay pipe, or dram-tile, laid 
beneath the surface of the sod lower thau 
plough depth, in order to carry off superflu- 
ous water and increase the fertility and ease 
of working the soil. [Tiles.] The tempered 
clay being placed in a cyliuder, the piston is 
depressed and the clay exudes through the 
annular throat of the dod, forming a cootiuu- 
ous cylinder which is cut by a wire into sec- 
tions of the required length. (Knight.) 

drain-tile, s. A hollow tile nsed in the 
formation of drains. Draiu-tiles are of many 
forms. [Tile.] They are usually laid by 
opeuing a cuttiug in the ground as narrow at 
top as can be conveniently worked, aud at 
bottom funning a smooth bed in which the 
tile fits. The spades for this purpose are 
made tapering, and of differeut sizes. {Knight. ) 

drain trap, s. A device for allowing 
water to pass off’ without admitting the pas- 
sage of air through the duct. [Stench-trap.] 

drain well, s. A pit sunk through an 
impervious stratum of earth to reach a per- 
vious stratum and form a means of drainage 
for surface water, or such liquid waste from 
manufactories as would foul running water 

drain-a ble, a. [Eng. drain; able.] That 
may or'eau be drained ; capable of drainage. 

drain-age, s. [Eng. drain; -age.] 

1. The act of draining or drawing off the 
superfluous water ; the gradual flowing off of 
superfluous water. 

2. The art or science of draining laud : as, A 
person skilled in drainage. 

3. The system of drains, sewers, Ac., by 
which any town, laad, Ac., is drained. 

4. The mode or system under which any 
town, land, or district is drained. 

5. That which flows or is carried away 
through drains or natural channels. 

6. A district drained by any particular 
system. 


7. Surg. ; The removal by a tube of morbid 
products from a wound. 

drain'ed, pa. par. or a. [Drain, v. t 

dra in er, s. [Eng. drain ; -er.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) One who or that which drains. 

(2) One who constructs or lays out drains 
for the carrying off’ of the superfluous watei 
from lauds, the drainage of towns, Ac. 

2. Fig. : One who or that which exhausts, 
empties, or draws off’ gradually. 

II. Cookery : A plate perforated so as to 
allow the water, &e., from vegetables, &c., 
placed upon it, to escape ; a strainer. 

dra in mg, pr. par., a., k 8. [Drain, v .] 

A. k B. As pr. par. £ partiexp. a/ij.: (See 
tlie verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. Lit. : The act, art, or process of drawing 
oil’ the superfluous water, sewage, Ac., from 
lands or towns ; drainage. 

" The great plague o( 1W5 Induced them to couaider 
with care the defective architecture, draining, *ud 
ventilation of the capital." — Macaulay : But. Eng, 
ch. 11L 

2. Fig. : The act of emptying or exhausting 
gradually. 

draining-auger, s. A horizontal auger 
occasionally used for boring through a bank 
to form s channel for water. It is also used 
for cutting an opening for laying lead-pipe or 
drain-pipe. Io eacli case it is iuterided to 
save the labour of opening a trench. It i» 
also used for draiuiug marl-pits or cellars, 
when the circumstances of the level suit. 
The mode of operation is as follows : the level 
having been determined, a spot is levelled on 
the down-hill side for placing the machine 
The horizontal axis above is turned by two 
meu at the hand-cranks, rotating the vertical 
shaft and bevel pinion which turns tlie largci 
wheel on the shaft of the auger. When the 
pod of the auger is full, it is withdrawn by 
rotating the other handle. If hard stones be 
encountered, the auger is withdrawn, and a 
chisel or drill substituted. 

draining -engine, $. A pumping-engine 
for removing water from mines, low lands, itc. 
[Cohnish Engine.] 

draining- machine, s. A form of filter 
or machine tor expediting the separation of a 
liquid from the magma or mass of more solid 
matter which it saturates. It consists of a 
revolving vessel with perforated or wire-gauze 
outer surface, which allows the fluid portion 
to escape while it retains the solid particles. 
It is much used in draining sugar, [Centri- 
fugal-machine.] 

draining-plough, a. A ditching- plough. 
A favourite English kind has three coulters, 
two mould-boards, and a share. The middle 
coulter is vertical, and splits the soil in the 
middle of the furrow ; the two side enttera 
are inclined, to cut the sloping sides of the 
ditch ; the share cuts the bottom of the 
ditch, and tlie mould-boards lift the soil in 
two slices, which are deflected laterally aud 
delivered on the respective sides of the ditch. 
The usu"I dimensions of a ditch thus made 
are 12 in. deep, 15 in. wide at top, and 8 in. at 
the bottom. 

draining pot, s. 

Sugar-mannfac. : An inverted conical vessel 
in which w’et sugar is placed to drain. 

draining pump, s. A pump (pcm.pt 
castraise) for elevating water containing sand 
and gravel. The siugle cylinder is open both 
at top and bottom, and is traversed by a 
piston without a valve. The cylinder is in- 
closed in a larger vessel, water-tight, which 
is itself filled with water. This larger vessel 
is divided into two equal parts vertically, by 
a partition which joins the working cylinder, 
so that the cylinder itself forms a part of the 
division. One extremity of the cylinder com- 
municates with the cavity on one side of tha 
partition, and the other with the opposite. 
Tlie four valves are large halls of india-rubber, 
loaded in the interior with lead. They are 
contained ia separate boxes by the side of 
the principal box, and are in communication 
by pairs with the two cavities into which 
that box is divided. (Knight.) 


feite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite- cur. rule, full; try, Syrian. fe, ce=e: ey - a. qu - kw. 
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draining tile, $. [Drain-tile ] 

dr alt e (1), s. [A contraction of cned-rake or 
end-mice, a masc. form from A.S. ened = a 
duck; O. lcel. andriki, lcel. andarstegyi = a 
drake; Sw. oad = a wild duck, anddrake = 
a inale wild duck ; Dan. and = duck, andrik 
= a drake; Ger. cafe = a duck, enter ich = a 
drake ; Dut. eeml ; Lat. <«uts (genit. anatis) — 
a duck. The suffix is - Gotli. reiks = chief, 
mighty, ruling. L'f. Ger. gans=n goose. 
go nserich = a gander ; Eng. bishop-ric. (Skeal.)} 

1. The male of the duck kind. 

"As doth the white doke after hire drake,* 

Chaucer : C. T„ 3,876. 

2. A name given to the silver shilling of 
Elizabeth from the mint -mark (a martlet, mis- 
taken for a drake), which was commonly 
believed to refer to Sir F. Drake, but really 
was the armorial cognizance of Sir R. Martin, 
Master of the Mint in 1572. 

3. A species of fly, used as a bait in angling ; 
Called also the Drake -fly (q.v.). 

'* Wiugs made with the mil of a black drake."— 
Walton Angler, pt. 1.. eh. v. 

drake-fly, s. The same as Drake (1). 

3 (q.v.). 

drake-stone, s. A thin flat stone thrown 
80 as to skim along the surface of the water. 
U To play ducks and drakes : 

(11 Lit, : To play at throwing thin flat stones 
8o that they shall skim along the surface of 
water. 

(2) Fig, : To squander in a foolish maimer; 
to waste. 

•drake (2), s. [Lat. draco; Gr. SpdKuv ( drakon ) 
= a dragon.] 

1, Ord. Lang,: A dragon. 

" Lo. where the fii v drake alofte 
Fleeth up in tliair." Goicer, ILL 9<J. 

2. Old Ordnance : A kind of small cannon. 

” Wee had nix hrasse drakes lay upon the deck ; so 
that she was overt opt with w .Light." — A. Wilson: 
A utobiogra phy. 

drake (3), * drauk, * drawk, * drau- 
icke, * drav-ick, s. [Dut. k Mid. Eng. 
dravick — darnel, cockle, or weedsin general.] 
Botany: 

1. Various grasses — viz., (1) Bromus steiilis, 
(2) B, smdinus, (3) A vena fatua , (4) Lolium 
perenne , (5) L. temulentum . 

2. The Corn-cockle (Lychnis Githago), which 
Is not a grass but an exogen. ( Britten <£ Hol- 
land.) 

dram, * drame, s. [O. Fr. drame, dragmc, 
drachme, from Lat. drachma ; Gr. Spaxpri 
(drachme) = a drachma (q.v.). Dram and 
drachm are thus doublets.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : Io the same sense as II. 

" The trial being made betwixt lead and lead, weigh- 
ing severally seven drams in the air, the balance in 
the water weigheth only four drains and forty-one 
grains, aud abatoth of the weight in the air two drams 
and nineteen grains : the balance kept the same depth 
in the water.”— Bacon. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A small quantity. 

M An inhuman wretch 
TTncapable of pity, void and empty 
From any dram of mercy." 

Shakesp. ; Merchant of Venice, iv. L. 

(2) Such a quantity of spirits as is drunk at 
ODce. 

" Every dram of brandy, every pot of ale that yon 
drink, raiseth your character."— Swift. 

(3) Spirits; alcoholic or distilled liquors. 

* (4) A pernicious or deailly potiou. 

" A lingering dram 

That should not work maliciously like poison." 

Shake tp. : Winter's Tale, i. 2. 

IL IFety/ite; 

1. Apothecaries* weight : The eighth part of 
an onnee, or 60grs. (usually written drachm). 

2. Avoinhqwis weight: The sixteenth part 
of an ounce. 

dram-drinker, s. An habitual drunkard, 
a tippler. 

” rt was 03 impossible for him to live without doing 
mischief as for an old drom-drinter or an old opium- 
eater to live without the daily do«e of poison."— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 

dram-drinking, a. & s. 

1. Asadj.: Addicted to drinking; tippling. 

2. As subst. : The act or practice of tippling. 

dram-shop, s. A shop or public-house 
where spirits are sold to be drunk in drams. 


• dram, v.i. & t. [Dram, s.) 

A. Int runs. : To driuk drama; to tipple, to 
indulge in spirits. 

"He grows to dram with horror.” — Walpole : 
Letters (Aug. 28, 1752). 

B. Trans, : To ply with drink. 

"Imploring hei. nid dramming her, and coaxing 

her Thackeray : The Xcwcomes, ch. xxviiL 

# dram, a. [Drum, a.) 

1. Sullen, melancholy. 

" quliut honeste or renowne is to be dram t " 

Douglas : Virgil (ProL), 90, 18. 

2. Cool, indifferent. 

" As dram and dirty aa young miss wad be.” 

Urns : ilelenore, p. 82. 

dra'-ma, s. [Lat , from Gr. 6 pap a (drama), 
genit. SpdpaTos (dramatos) — a deed, a drama, 
from 6pau> ( drad ) = to do, to act.] 

L Ord i nanj Long uage : 

1. In the same sense as 11. 

2. A series of real eventa invested with 
dramatic unity and interest. 

" Whence, aud what are we? to what end ordaioed ? 
What means the drama by the world sustained ?” 
Coicper : Retirement, 845 , 646 . 

3. Dramatic literature or composition. 

"All the products of the modem drama must be 
regarded as the direct progeny of the Greek stage.' — 
Symonds : Studies of the Greek Poets, ch. vii. 

4. Dramatic representation ; the represen- 
tation, with all the necessary adjuncts, of a 
series of assumedly real events on a stage. 

II. Hist., £c. : A poem or other literary 
composition intended to present a picture of 
real life, and to be represented io character 
on a stage. Drama consists of two principal 
species — tragedy and enmpdy ; the minor 
species are tragi-comcdy, farce/bnrle.squc, and 
melodrama. Roth tragedy and comedy were 
invented by the Greeks. The first comedy 
was performed at Athens, by Susarion and 
Dolon, on a movable scaffold, in b.c. 562. 
Tragedy followed in b.c. 536, its first writer 
being Thespis. Dresses and the stage were 
introduced by JEscliylus in b.c. 486. The 
drama was introduced into Rome in b.c. 364. 
The greatest writers of the ancient drama 
were .Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides 
(tragedy), and Aristophanes (comedy) amongst 
the Greeks ; and Plautus and Terence (comedy), 
and Seneca (tragedy) amongst the Romans. 
The modern drama took Its rise from the 
mysteries or sacred plays, by the medium of 
which the clergy in the Middle Ages en- 
deavoured to impart a knowledge of the 
Christian religion. [Mystery.] The first Eng- 
lish comedy was Ralph Roister Doister, written 
by Nicholas Udall, head master of Westmin- 
ster School, before 1551. The greatest of 
English dramatists were William Shakespeare, 
born 1564, died 1616; Ben Jonson, born 1574, 
died 1637 ; Marlowe ; Beaumont and Fletcher. 
[Miracle play, Traoedy, Comedy.] 

dra-mat-ic, dra mat ick, t dra-mat- 
lC-al, a. pFr. dramatique; Gr. BpdpariKo^ 
(dramatikos), from Spaparos (dramatos), genit. 
sing, of Spapa (drama).] 

1. Of or pertaining to the drama. 

2. Of the nature of or appropriate to the 
form of a drama. 

" The whole structure of the work is dramatic and 
full of action."— Pope Homer’s Odyssey (Postscript). 

3. Characterized by incidents appropriate 
to a drama, 

dra-mat-ic al ly, adv. [Eng. dramatical ; 
di/.] In a dramatic manner; by representa- 
tion, as a drama. 

'* Ignorance and erroura are severally reprehended, 
partly dramatically, partly simply.”— Drydcn. 

dram-a-tis per-so n 3e,phr. [Lat.} The 

persons in a drama ; the characters in a play. 

dram-a tist, s. [Fr. dramdiste.] One who 
writes *or composes dramas; a writer of dra- 
matic compositions. 

" Whatever our dramatists touched they tainted.**— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. rii. 

dram a tlz a ble, a. [Eng. dramatize) ; 
-able.] * That, may or can be dramatized ; fit 
for or capable of dramatization. 

dra mat-i za-tlon, 8. [Eng. dramatize); 
-at ion.] The act or art of dramatizing, or 
describing scenes dramatically ; dramaturgy. 

dram'-a-tize, v.t. [Gr. SpaparC^u) ( drama - 
tizb) : Fr. dramatiser.) To compose or reduce 
to the form of a drama ; to describe dramati- 
cally. 


"The scenes were doubtless dramatixwd by touy*ia 
himself."— Lewis : Crtd. Early Horn. Hut. 1 1«55), vol. L 
ch. vii., 1 2. 

dram -artized, pa. par. ora. [Dramatize.) 

dram a-tiz-Iiig, pr. par., a., & s. [Drama 
tize.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj.: 'Z -e 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of givin r tiir; form 
of a drama to, or of describing j.matically. 

* dram a^tur-glc, a. 'Eng. dramaturgy) ; 
-ic. J Histrionic: hence, unreal. 

" Some fono nut grown dramaturgic to us.”— 
Carlyle; Lett, Speeches of Cromwell, 1. 145. 

* dram a tur gist, s. [Gr. Bpaparovpyen 

(dranmto'urgeo) - to write dramas : Spaju^> 
(drama) — an act, a drama, tpyor (trgon) = 
work, and Eng. suff. -isL] The contriver of a 
drama. 

"The world. Ihramaturgist hits written, 'Exeunt. '** 
— Carlyle; Past .6 Present, bk. i i. , ch. iL {Davies.) 

dram -a-tur-gy,s. [Gr. 8papaTovpyla(drama- 
tourgia), from &pkpa (drama), genit. Spdparot 
(dramatos), and cpyou (argon) — a work.] 

1. The science or art of dramatic compoal- 
tion and representation ; the science which 
treats of the rules or principles or composiog 
and representing a drama. 

2. Histrionism, theatrical ness. 

" Idol worship and mimetic dramaturgy.*— CarlyU 
Lett. & Speeches of Cromwell, L 129. 

Dram' men, s. [See del'.] 

Geog. : The name of a port in Norway. 

Drammen-timber, Dram-timber, s 

The name given to battens exported fron. 
Dram men. 

* dram' mer, s. [Eng. dram, v. ; -gr.] A 
dram-drinker. 

" Habitual drinkers, drummers, and high feeders. ” — 
Cheyne : Philosophical Conjectures. 

dram'-ming, pr. par., a., & s. [Dram, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip, adj. : ($©»• 
the verb). 

C, As subst. : The act or habit of dram 
drinking or tippling. 

" I foresaw whet would come of hifl dramming."— 
Foote : The Bankrupt, iii, 2. 

dram'-moclt, s. [Gael, dramaig — crowdy.J 
I. Literally: 

1. A thick raw mixture of meal and water. 

2. Anything boiled so as to be reduced U 
pulp. 

II. Fig. : Tame and spiritless teaching. 

"The . . . lukewarm drammock of the fourteen 
false prelates."— Scott : Old Mortality, ch. xvi. 

drank, pret. of v. [Drink.] 

drank, s. [Ger. dravig, dravich .) [Drauk.) 
Daruel. 

drap (I), s . [Fr.] 

Fabric: Summer cloth twilled like merino. 

drap (2), s. [Drop, s.] A drop ; a little 
quantity of drink. 

"The town-clerk had his drap punch . . . to waal 
the dust out of his throat.’*— Scott ; Antiquary, ch. lx 

drape, v.i. k t. [Fr. draper = to make cloth ; 
drap = cloth.] 

* A. Intrant, : To make cloth. 

"It was rare to set prices hy statute; and this ad 
did uot prescribe prices, but st Luted them not to ex 
ceed a rate, that the clothier might drape accordingly 
as he might afford." — Bacon : Henry VII., p. 70. 

B, Transitive: 

I. Lit. : To cover or invest with cloth or 
drapery ; to arrange drapery over or about. 

“His white hat conspicuously draped with black 
crape."— Mrs. Stowe : Di ed, ch. xn. 

*■ 2. Fig. : To jeer, to banter, to satirize, to 
ridicule. 

" Drajnng us for spending him so much money.”— 
Temple : Memoirs i. 449. 

draped, pa. par. or a. [Drape, v .] 

dra-per, s. [Fr. drapicr, from draper = to 
make cloth ; drap = cloth.] Oue who deala 
in cloths ; one who sells cloths. 

" On the same benches on which sate the goldsmiths. 
drapers, and grocers, who had been returned to Parlia- 
ment by the commercial towns."— Macaulay , BUt 
Eng., ch. i. 

drapers’ teasel, s. 

Bat. : Dipsacus fullonum. 


Wil, boj^; poiit, J<5\*rl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this: sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph - f. 
-clan, -tian — shan. -tlon, -sion = shun ; -tlon. -sion = zhiin. -tious, -cious, -sious = shus. -ble, -dl«, Ac. = bel, d^L 
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dra-per ied,u. [Eng. drapery; -ed.] Covered, 
invested, or niniished with drapery. 

dra' per-y, s. & a. [Fr, draj^rie, from drap 

= cloth.] 

A, .-Id substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. Tha trade, occupation, or process of 
making and selling cloth ; the trade or occu- 
pation of a draper. 

" Ho made statutes fop the maintenance of < (ropery , 
and the keeping of wool* within the realm.' Hawn : 
Henry VIL. p. JO. 

* 2. Cloth, stulls of wool or linen. 

‘•The Bulls and Frog* h;vl served the lord Btrutt 
■with drapery ware fur many year *.*— Arbuthnot 
History of John l lull, 

3. The cloths, hangings, &c., with which 
any object is draped or hung. 

“ A capacious pew 

Of sculptured oak stood here, with drapery lined.'* 

W ordsworth . Excursum, bk. v. 

II. Art: Under this term Is included every 
kind of material used in sculpture and paint- 
ing for clothing figures. 

B. vis adj. : Pertaining to the manufacture 
or selling of cloths : as, a drapery business. 

* dra -pet, [A dimiu. from Fr. dray#; Low 
Lat. trapetum.] A cloth, a coverlet, a table- 
cloth. 

" Thfiica she tliotu brought Into a Htatvlv hall. 
Wherein were many tables fair dltjnvd. 

And ready dight with drapels festival. 

.Spenser : F. Q., II. lx. 20. 

Dra pier', s. [An old form of draper.] The 
name assumed by Swift in writing the Drapier’s 
Letters against the contract for copper coinage 
given to Wood in a.d. 1722-3. 

“The fourth letter of the Drapierf— Macaulay : 
Hitt. Eng , cb xxiiL 

drap pie, s. [A dimiti. from (trap (2), s. 
(q.v.)] A little drop ; a very small quantity. 

drap pit, pa. par. or a. [Sc. drap = drop.] 
Dropped. 

drappit-egg, s. A poached egg. 

“J list r. roasted chuck y aud » drappit egg." — .Sc ott: 
Redgauntlet, cb. xi. 

drash, v.t. [Thrash.] To thrash. 

“ He did zo drash about his brain. 

That was not over-stored.” 

Wolcoi : P. Pindar, p. 157. 

•drast, dreste, s. [A.S. darste.] Dregs, 
lees, refuse. 

“Thou druok it vp vuto the drestis (drasti*).’— 
Wycliffe: Jtaiah 1L 17 

dras-tie, *dr&s tick, a. & s. [Gr. 5pa<r- 

tcko? (drastikos), from dpau> ( drao) — to effect, 
to do.] 

A. vis adjective : 

1. Lit. : Powerful, effective, acting with 
strength or strong effect. (Applied to medi- 
cines, &c.) 

“After this single taking of the drarficA medicine.* 
—Boyle. Works, ii lw. 

2. Fig.: Strong, efficacious, effective. 
"Military insubordination is that which requires 

the must prompt aad drastic remedies."— J/ucan u^ / 
Hut Eng.. ch. xi. 

B. As subsl. : A medicine or remedy which 
acts powerfully, strongly, and speedily 

* dras'-ty, * dres-tl, * dres -ty, a. [Eng. 

drast; -y . J Full uf dregs or lees. 

“Dreggy, dresti, or fu’.eof drestys. Feculent us."'— 
Prompt. Parv. 

•draue, s. [Dhack.] 

•draugh, $. [Draff.] 

draught, draft, * draghfc, * draueht, 
* draughte (pron. draft), * draht, 

dragt, s. iS ta. [A.S. droht (Bosworth), from 
dragan = to draw, to drag, by the suffixing 
of l as in flight, from fly, drift from drive , &e. ; 
cogn. with Dut. dragh = a load, a burden ; 
dragen = to draw ; * Dan. dragh = a load ; 
Icel. drattr = a pulling, a draught (of fishes); 
drag a = to draw.] [Draft.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of drawing, pulling, or hauling : 
as vehicles, Ac. 

“A general custom of using oxen for all sorts • f 
draught, -would be perhaps the greatest improvement " 
— Temple. 

2. The quality or capacity of being easily 
drawn or dragged. 

“The Hertfordshire wheel-plough la the hest and 
strongest for most uses, and of the easiest draught ." — 
Mortimer: Husbandry. 


3. The act of sweeping or dragging with a 
net. 

"Upon the draught of ii pond, uot one fUh wins left, 
but two pikes grown to an excessive bigness."— //ale. 

4. The quantity or number of lishes taken 
in one sweep of a net. 

“For he was lustoiiUlnd. and all that were with him, 
at the dratp/IU of tin- lislies.”— Luke v. t>. 

5. The act of drawing liquor into the mouth ; 
a drink. 

“ With n plenteous draught revive thy souL" 

Pope ; ilvmaps Haul, vl. 325. 

6. The quantity of liquor drunk at oucc, or 
Intended to be drunk at once. 

“ Some, from the pallid face 
Wipe off the faint cold dews wuwk nature ubeds; 
Some reach the healing draught f 

Thomson : Castle of Imioltmce, II. 73. 

* 7. The act of drawing or shooting with a 
bow. 

“ i Jeffrey of Bouillon, at one draught of his Low. 
shooting against David's tower in Jerusalem, broached 
three feetless birds called alleriuua." — Camden : 
Remains. 

8. The act of representing or delineating in 
a picture, sketch, or outline. 

“I have. In a short draught , given a view of our 
original ideas, from whence all the test are derived."— 
Locke. 

9. A representation or delineation in a 
picture. 

" Her i>endl drew whateVr her soul designed. 

And oft the Uappv draught sut ] Mussed the linage in 
her luind." Dry den . Mrs. Kuligrvw, luO, 107. 

10. Any lineament of the face. 

“The spirit of grace hath begun no to draw the 
draughts and llucauieuU o! God. image within the 
soult) of a man." — Z. Boyd: Last Hat tell, p. 1,GW 

11. A first sketcli, outline, or druft of a 
document, giving the heads and principal 
details. [Draft, A. I. 1. (3).] 

“A draught of a law making some alterations In the 
public worship of the Established Church, had beeu 
prepared." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 

12. A representation. 

•' Whereas in other creatures we have hat the trace 
of his footsteps, in man we have the draught of his 
hand ."— Sout h. 

* 13. A draft or number of men, Ac., de- 
tached from the main body for service else- 
where. [Draft, A. 11. 3.] 

“Such a draught of forces would lessen the number 
of those that might otherwise be employed.’— 

* H. A jakea, a privy, a drain. 

" Whatsoever eutereth In at the mouth goeth Into 
the belly, and is cast out Into the draught —Matt. 
xv. 17. 

15. An order for the payment of money ; a 
draft. [Draft, A. 11. 1.] 

'* Wi‘ draught on draught by ilka Holland mail. 
Hell eat a' foster up than tougue can tell." 

floss : Oelenore, p. 35. 

16. The depth of water which a ship draws, 
i.e. t the depth to which it sinks in the water. 

17. A current of air, natural or artificial 

18. The entrails of a calf or sheep. 

* 19. A sudden attack or diversion in war. 

" 1 conceive the manner of your handling of the 
service, hy drawing sudden draughts upon the enemy, 
when he looketb not for you. — Spenser: State of 
Jrtlaiid. 

20. A mustard poultice ; a mild, drawing 
blister ; a mild vesicatory. 

*21. An extract. 

“Extracts and draughts ont of those authors."— 
Holland, : Plinie, bk. xxx., ch. L 

*22. A move in chess. 

" At the chess with me be gan to pley 
With her false draughts xul diuers 
She stale on me." 

Chaucer: Soke of the Duchette, 655. 

*23. A trick, a piece of craft, an artful 
scheme. 

" The draueht and counsall of tua wyse and prudent 
prelattds .”— Pitscottie Cron., p. 23. 

* 21. A draught-horse or ox; draught cattle. 

*' Shall be accomodate with draughts In their march.* 
— Rushunrth : Eistor. Coll., v. 643. l/Jarid) 

*25. A cut, a stroke. 

” He clefte hym at the ferste draught .* 

Octovian, 356. 

* 26. A draw- bridge. 

“Tbay let doun the grate draght .“ Gamaiue. 817. 

II. Technically: 

1. Domestic A Engineering : 

(1) The current of air which supplies a fire. 
When this is not mechanically aided, it is 
called a natural draft. When driven mechani- 
cally, it becomes a forced draft or blast. It is 
also known as cold or hot blast, according to 
the temperature ; that of the external atmo- 
sphere, or artificially heated. 

(2) .* Tha course or direction of the hot air 
and amoke : as. a direct, a reverting, a split, 
or a wheel draft. 


2. Masonry: Ciuhel-diessiiig at the sngien 
of stones, serving as a guide tor I he leveioug 
of the surfaces. 

3. Pattern-making : The amount of taper 
given to a pattern to enable it to be with- 
drawn from the mould, without disturbing 
the loam. 

4. H'eaviny : The arrangement of the heddles 
so as to move tin: w.irp for the formation of 
the kind of ornamental figure to be exhibited 
by the fabric. Known also as Drawing, Itced- 
iug-in, Cording ot the loom. In every species 
of weaving, whether direct or cro.* s, the whole 
ditference of pattern or effect is produced 
either by the succession in which the tin cads 
of warp are introduced inb the heddles, or by 
the auccession in which those heddles are 
moved in the working. The heddles being 
strut* bed between two shafts of wood, all tha 
heddles connected by the same shafts are 
called a leaf; and as the operation of intro- 
ducing the warp into auy number of leaves is 
called drawing a warp, the plan of succession 
is called a draft. 

5. Comm. : An allowance for waste made on 
goods sold by weight ; also an allowance ou 

excisable goods. 

6. Med. : A medicine prepared to be taken 
aa a drink. 

7. Games (PL): A gama slightly resembling 
chess, and played on a clicks -board with 
twelve pieces or men on each side. The men 
are placed on each alternate square, and the 
object of each side is to capture all the pieces 
of the opponent. The pieces move forward 
diagonally, one square at a time, except when 
capturiug a piece, which is done by jumping 
over any piece the square behind which is 
unoccupied. Any piece which succeeds in 
reaching the extreme cud of the board is 
“crowned,” and is then termed a king, and 
has the power of moving in any direction 
backwards or forwards. The game was un- 
known to the ancients. It is mentioned in 
a.d. 1551. It was also called jeu ties dames , or 
dams (q.v.). 

8. Shipbuilding : The drawing or design by 
which tha ship is to he built, which is gene- 
rally on a scale of one-fourth of an inch to the 
foot. 

t 9. Banking : The same as Draft, A. II. L 

B. Js adjective : 

1. Used or adapted for the draught of vehi- 
cles, loads, &c. 

“The most occasion that tanners have its for draught 
horses.''— Mortimer: Husbandry. 

2. Written or given in outline ; of the nature 
of a draught. 

“ Having stated in the said draught note.*— Trial of 
IT. Humphreys (1833). p. 5. 

3. Drawn from a cask or barrel : as, draught 
ale. 

(I) Angle of draught: The angle made with 
the line of motion in a plane, over which a 
body is drawn, by the line of draught, when 
the latter has the direction best adapted to 
overcome the obstacles of friction and tha 
weight of the body. 

(2) On drought: Supplied or drawn direct 
from the cask. 

draught-bar, draft har, s. 

1. A swingle-tree, double or single. 

2. The bar of a railway-carriage with which 
the coupling is immediately connected. 

draught-hoard, s. The board on which 
the game of draughts is played. 

*' Evangeline hroaght the draught-board oat ol ite 
corner." Longfellow: Evangeline, i. & 

draught-hox, draft-box, s. An air- 
tight tube, invented by Darker, by which tha 
water from an elevated wheel is conducted to 
the tail-race. It is a means of rendering the 
whole fall available without placing the wheel 
at the bottom. It ia sometimes used to 
avoid extreme length of wheel-shaft ; at other 
times to conform the arrangements to the 
peculiar location, rendering it necessary to 
place the wheel at a distauce above tail-water. 
(Knight.) 

draught-compasses, s.pl. Compasses 
with movable points, used for drawing tha 
finer lines in mechanical drawings, plans, Ac 

draught-engine, draft-engine, s. 

Mining: An engine (usually steam) for ele* 
vatingore, coal, miuers, Ac.,* or for pumping 
out water. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot^ 
or wore wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, eur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. 00,00 = ©. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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draught - equalizer, draft equal! 
zer, s. A treble tree ; u mode of arranging 
the whillletrves when three horses are pulling 
abreast, so that they may all exert an equal 
amount of force. 

draught furnace, draft furnace, 5. 

A reverberatory air-furnace ; one ia which a 
blast is employed. 

draught -hole, draft -holo, a. The 

hole whereby a furnace is supplied with air. 

draught-hook, draft hook, s. One 

of the hooks ou the checks of a gun-carriage 
to manoeuvre it, or attach additional draught- 
gear in steep places. 

draught-horse, s. A horse used for 
drawing heavy loads. 

* draught-house, s. A house where filth 
is deposited ; a jakes, a privy. 

" And they brake down the image of Baal, and brake 
down the house of Baal, aud inode it a draught-house.' 
—2 Kings X. 27. 

draught-net, s. [Draft-net.] 

draught-ox, s. An ox employed in 
drawing loads. 

draught regulator, draft -regula- 
tor, s. A means for opening aud closing 
furnace-doors, or dampers in the air, draught, 
cr discharge flue, ao as to urge the fire or 
moderate its intensity respectively, as it 
may lag below or quicken above the desired 
standard. Automatic devices for this pur- 
pose are actuated by arrangements known 
as thermostats. These usually depend upon 
the expansion of metal by heat and its con- 
sequent contraction as it cools. The length- 
ening or shortening of a metallic rod is the 
actuating force which is communicated by 
levers or other mechanism to the door, regis- 
ter, or damper. As a certain relation exists— 
under ordinary conditions— between the heat 
of steam ami its pressure, the heat or pressure 
of steam acting on a column of mercury may 
be made by electric connection to actuate a 
magnet, aud so operate the device which 
governs access of air to the furnace, or deter- 
mines the area of the flue by which the 
volatile results of combustion are discharged. 
[Damper.] 

draught-rod, draft-rod, $, 

Plough. : A rod extending beneath the beam 
from tiie clevis to the sheth aod taking the 
strain off the beam. 

draught -spring, draft- spring, $. 

A spring intervening between the tug or trace 
of a draught animal and the load, whereby a 
jerking strain upoo the animal ia avoided. It 
was invented and used by Sir Alexander 
Gordon. Draught-springs are connected to 
the draw-bars of railway-carriages, to lesseo 
the violence of the jerk cominmiicated to them 
in starting. 

•draught (as draft), v.t. [Draught, s.] 

1. To draw out. 

" You saw all the great men . . draughted out one 
by one, aud baited in their turns "—Addison: Free- 
holder, No. 19. 

2. To draw up, to sketch, to compose la 
outline, to draft. 

3. To detach and send elsewhere for service ; 
to draft. 

" Twenty thousand more were draughted from the 
town of Rio."— Coot : Voyages, vol. i, bk. 1 , ch. IL 

4. To diminish or exhaust by drawing ; to 
drain. 

" The Parliament so often draughted and drained,"— 
IF. Scott ( Webster). 

draught-cd, draft ed (both as draft'-ed), 

;>a. jKir. or a. [Draft, v.} 

draught-ing, draft-ing (both as draft- 
ing), pr. par ., a. t & s. [Draught, tj,] 

A. & B. As pr. par. ft particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of drawing, delineating, or com- 
posing in outline. 

2. The act of detaching for service or duty 
elsewhere. 

draughts (as drafts), s.pl [Draught, s.) 

1. In the same sense as Draught, $., A. II. 8. 

2. Light grain blown away with the chaff in 
winnowing. 


"The quantity of outs consumed by a work-horse 
varlea from fifteen to tweuty-five bushels. if good oats 
are given; but ua draught* are commonly given, the 
quantity la proportionally tuereiUMjd."— Agric. Snrv. 
Gallo way, p. 114. 

draughts man, drafts man (both as 
drafts’-man), s. [ling, th'auyhl, arid man.] 

1. One who draws up formal documents, as 
deeds, leases, &e. 

2. One who draws plans ; one who is akilled 
in draughtsmanship. 

*3. A tippler. 

" The wholesome restorative above-mentioned . . . 
may be given to all the moruiug draughtsman.”— 

draughts-mau ship, drafts man ship 
(both as drafts -man-ship), s. [Eng. 
draughtsman ; -ship.] The art or science of a 
draughtsman ; skill in drawing plans, &c. 

draught-y (as draft-y), a. [Eng. draught; 

I. Lit. : Full of or exposed to draughts. 

* 11 . Figuratively : 

1. Fit for a draught-house or jakes ; filthy, 
vile. 

“ The filth that falletb from so many draughty In- 
ventions as daily swnruie in our printing-houses."— 
Returne from Pemasrus (1606). 

2. Designing ; capable of laying artful 
schemes, 

" Everybody said that, but for the devices of auld 
draughty Keelivin, he would hae beeu proven as mad 
as a March hare. ’ — The Entail, ii. 12L 

3. Artful, crafty : applied to the scheme 
itself, or to discourse. 

" ' I'll be plain wi' you.' said my grandfather to tbU 
draughty ijwech." — R. Gil baize, L 162. 

* drauk, * drawk, * drawke, * drauc, 

s. [Ger. dravig, dravick.] Darnel. 

" Drauke, wede. Drauca."— Prompt. Parv. 

drave, prti. of v. [Drive, v.] Drove. 

" A dozen o' gillies as rough and nigged as the beasts 
they drave **— Scott : Gob Soy, ch, xxvu 

*drav'-el, drab-cl-yn, v.t . [Drabble.] 
To bedrabble ; to make dirty or filthy. 

" Right as a c traveled lowt " 

Poem on Times of Edward It., p. 26. 

* dra-vick, s. [Drake (3), s.J 

Dra-vid'-i-an, a. [From Dravid(a); Eng. 
ndj. sutf. -ian.] Of or pertaining to Dravida, 
or Dravira, the old name of a province of 
India. The Dravidian languages include 
Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, aod llalabar. 

" It Was. I think, in 1665 that I hist saw Dr. Cald- 
well's grammar of the Itravidian languages, and it Im- 
mediately occurred to me that a similar book was 
much wanted for the Aryan group.”— Beame* : Comp. 
Gram, of the Aryan Lang, of India, voL t (1872), 
Pref. viiL 

draw, * dra-ghen, * drawc, * drai en, 
* drey (pa. ten. *drogh , * droh , * drou, +drow, 
*drcwc, * drough, drew , • dr ewe ) , v.t. & i. 
[A variant of drag (q.v.).J 
A- Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. Literally: 

(1) To drag, pull, or haul after one by force 
or power exerted in the front of the person or 
thing dragged. 

(2) To pluck or pull out : as, To draw a 
aword, tocfraio a tooth. 

" Who wears a sword he must not draw.' 

Scott .- Rokeby, v. 1 L 

(3) To remove or pull, not necessarily with 
force. 

"Mi ring of finger thou dr awe,” 

Tristram, 111. 7a 

(4) To pull, haul, or cause to come by com- 
pulsion ; to force to go. 

" Do not rich men oppress you. and draw you before 
the judgment seats James iL 6. 

(5) To drag or pull out from fastenings. 

" They drew out the staves of the ark."— 2 Chron. v.9. 

(6) To take off the apit. 

" The rest 

They cut in legs and fillets for the feast, 

Which drawn and served, their hunger they appease." 

Dryden : limner, Iliad L 

(7) To raise or lift as from a deep place : as, 
to draw water from a well. 

" They drew up Jeremiah with cords, and took him 
up out of the dungeon." — Jer. xxxviii. 13. 

(8) To give vent to or utter slowly : as, To 
draw a deep sigh. 

(9) To inhale, to take into the luogs. 

M A simple child 
" That lightly draws Its breath. 

And feels its life In every limb. 

What should It know of death t" 

Wordsworth . IP® are Seven. 


(10) To bring ont from a receptacle ; to 
cause to ruo from a cask, Ac. 

(11) To allow or cause any liquid to rim. 

“ I opened the tumour by the point of a lancet, with 
out drawing one drop of blood."— II u«/»un.' Surgery 

(12) To take out of an oven. 

(id) To cause to slide ; to pull more closely 
together or apart. 

" I'hiloclea in treated Pamela to open her grief : who, 
drawing the rurtain, that thu caudle might uot com- 
plain of her blushing, was ready to speak."— SUIaj-u 
A rcadia. 

(14) To extract. 

" Spirits, by distillations, may be drawn out of vege- 
table Juices, which shall Same aud fume of them 
selves. —Cheyne. 

(15) To attract ; to cause to move or turu 
towards itself. 

" We see that salt, laid to a cut finger, healeth It: 
so as it seemetli salt draweth blood, as well as blood 
draweth salt."— Bacon. 

(16) To suck. 

" Sucking aud drawing the breast discharge th the 
milk as fast as It can be generated."— Wi seman : On 
Tumours. 

(17) To eviscerate ; to take the bowel or 
entrails from ; to disembowel. 

" In privata draw your poult ry, dean your tripe." 

King : Art of Cookery, 246. 

(18) 'fo protract, to extend, to lengthen : as, 
To draw wire. 

"How much her grace Is alter’d on the sudden l 
How long her face is drawm" 

Shakes/). : Henry VIII., lv. 1 

(19) To form, mark, or construct between 
two points : as, To draw a line. 

(20) To represent by lines drawn og soy 
surface ; to delineate, to picture. 

" Which the conceited painter drew so proud. 

As lieuveo, it seemed, to kiss the turrets bowed." 

Shaketp. ; Rape of Lucrece, 1.371, 1,371 

(21) To move gradually, to extend. 

" In process of time, and aa their people Increased, 
they drew themselves more westerly towards the Red 
Sea." — Raleigh. 

(22) To take out of a box or wheel : as, To 
draw tickets in a lottery. 

* (23) To tear Utah from limb. 

(24) Gaming : To take [cards] from the oue 
who is dealing, as in draw-poker. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To attract, to cause to turn toward* 
itself. 

“Ee affected a habit different from that of th« 
times, such as men bad only beheld in pictures, which 
drew the eyes oi most, and the revereuce of many, 
towards him,'*— Clarendon. 

(2) To entice, to allure, to attract. 

" Having the art. by empty piomises and threats, to 
draw othera to bis purpose."— Jluy ward. 

(3) To attract, to cause to follow one. 

"The poet 

Did feign that Orpheus drew tiees, siones. aud fioodj j 
Since nought aoetockisb, hard, aud full of rage. 

But music, for the time, doth change his uature." 

Shakes/), : Merchant of Venice, V. L 

* (4) To persuade, to induce. 

"The Engliab lords did ally themselves with the 
Irish, and drew them in to dwell among them, and 
gave their ch ildren to be fostered by them. "— Davies, 

* (5) To win, to gain. 

"This seems a fair deserving, and must draw me 

That which my father loses." 

Shakesp. : Lear. Ill 6. 

(6) To bring on or procure as a result ; to 
cause. 

" When be finds the hardship of slavery outweigh 
the value of life.'tia in bis power, hy resisting his 
master, to draw ou himself death."— Locke, 

* (7) To protract, to extend, to spiu out. 

" In some similes, men draw their comparisons into 
miuute particulars of uo Importance."— Felton : On the 
Classics. 

(8) To derive, to receive, to adopt. 

"Several wits entered into commerce with the 

Egyptians, and from them drew the rudiments of 
sciences."— Temple. 

(9) To deduce as from postulates. 

" From the events and revolutions of these govern- 
ments, are drawn the usual instructions of princea 
and statesmen."— Temple. 

* (10) To imply ; to produce as a cooscqueo- 
tial inference. 

" What shews the force of the inference hut s view 
of aU the intermediate ideas that draw in the conclu. 
eion. or proposition iof cried ? Locke. 

* (11) To receive, to take up. 

" If every ducat in six thousand ducats 
Were in six parts, and ©very part a ducat. 

1 would not draw them. I would have my bond." 

Shakesp. ; Merchant qf Venice, lv. L 

(12) To take out, to withdraw : as, To tf raw 
money from a bank, 

* (13) To bear, to produce : as, A bond drawt 

interest 


boll, bo^ ; pfnlt, jfftW ; cat, 5eII, chorus, ^hin, bench ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, ; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. ph - L 
-clan, -tian = sham -tion, -aion «= shun ; -tion, -jion = zhun. -clous, -tious, sious = shus. -ble, -die, &c. = b^l, deL 
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draw 


(14) To elicit. 

•'To utter that which else no worldly good should 
it from mo." — Bhakesp • Two Centbrnicn, iii. 1. 


(15) To extort,, to force. 

So sad an object, and so well expressed. 

Drew sighs anil groans from the grieved hero# 
breast. Dryden Virgil ; .Encid I. 980, <581. 

* (16) To wrest, to twist ; to distort. 

"I Wish that both you and others would cease from 
drawing tbe scriptures to your fantasies and ntfoct Iona " 
— Whit gift. 

(17) To compose ; to form or set down in 
writing. 

" Garrick was a worshipper himself ; 

He drew the liturgy, and framed the rites 
And solemn ceremonial of the day," 

Oowper: Tusk, vl. <578-80. 


(18) To write out, fill up, or prepare formally 
In writing. 

M lie had, in tits very presence chamber, positively 
refused to draw warrants in contravention of Acts of 
Parliament ." — Macaulay ■ Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 


(19) To depict in words ; to describe, to re- 
present. 

“ Houier lias been proved l>efore, in along paragraph 
of the preface, to have excelled in drawing characters 
and painting manners.'' — Pope: Homer's Odyssey 

(Postscript}. 

(20) To win or gain in a lottery. 

" He has drawn a black, and smiles ."— Dryden • Don 
Sebastian, i. 1. 


(21) To bend : as, To draw a bow. 

* (22) To withdraw from judicial notice. 

“Go, wash thy face, and draw the action. Come. 

thou must not Iw in thlsliurnour with rae.”— Shakcsp. : 
9 Henry /1\, if. 1 

(23) To select, fix upon, or determine by 
lot. 

* (24) To select, or jock out. 

" A hgrego : to sever or take out of the flocke, to 
draw shepe."— Etiotv : Dictionaries (1659). 

(25) To leave undecided : aa, The match was 
drawn. 


* (26) To take, to translate. 

**Ut of latiu this song is dragen on Englerls sneebe.*’ 
Genesis A Exodus, 13. 


* (27) To bring back, to recall. 

*• Who so drawefh into memolre 
What hath befelle." Gower, L 6. 

* (28) To suffer, to go through. 

«0 the piue and o the death that he droh tor mon- 
cun." — St. Juliana, p. 49. 

* (29) To strain. 

“Take ryse . . . draughe hom thorowghe a streyn- 
oar."— Liber Cure Coconim, p. 16. 

IL Technically: 

1 . Hunting : 

(1) To trace the steps of the game. 

(2) To search, as a covert, for a fox, hare, 
Ac. 

“ Honnds had scarcely drawn half the dense under- 
growth of Tidsley Wood."— Field, Jaa. 28. 1882. 

(3) To force to leave its cover or hole : as, To 
draw a badger. 

•• No more truth in thee than in a drawn fox.*— 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., ill. a 

2. Naut. : To sink into the water to a cer- 
tain depth ; to require a certain depth of 
water io which to float. 

3. Med. : To collect the matter of an ulcer 
or abscess ; to cause to suppurate ; to bring 
to maturation and discharge. 

4. Conrsing : To strike a dog out of a match 
or course ; to withdraw. 

•• Sut and Earl of Clyde had a short undecided run, 
when an arrangement was made to draw the last- 
named, who had been hard run.*— Fitld, Jan 28th, 


5. Cricket: To play a ball so that it passes 
between longstop and loog-leg. 

B. Jntraiwifu’e ; 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) To pull, drag, or haul : as, a waggon, 
a cart, &c. ; to perform the office of a beast of 
draught. 

"That city shall take an heifer, which hath not 
been wrought with, and which bath not drawn in the 
yoke."— Deal. xxi. 3. 

(2) To be capable or susceptible of traction 
or hauling : as, A cart draws easily. 

(3) To unsheathe a sword. 

“Cheyney fastened a quarrel on Whartou. They 
drew." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch- xxv. 

(4) To move, to approach, to turn and ad- 
vance towards a place or person, 

“Toward here fader he gunen dragen.” 

Genesis A Exodus, 2.378. 

(5) To collect or come together ; to be col- 
lected. 

“The English who remained began, in almost every 
eounty. to draw close together." -Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng,, co. xlL 


(6) To take a card out of a pack ; to draw 
a ticket m a lottery. 

* (7) To bend ; to draw a bow. 

“ Look ye, draw home enough." — Shakcsp. : Titus 
A ndronieus, iv. 3. 

(8) To practise the art of delineation ; to 
produce pictures or representations by means 
of lines. 

“So much insight into perspective, and skill In 
drawing, as will enable him to represent tolerably on 
paper anything lie sees, should be gut."— Locke, 

(9) To raise water from a well, &c. 

“ Both drink thou, and 1 will also draw for thy 
caiuv-Ia." — Gen. xxiv. 4t. 

* (10) To withdraw, to move. 

(11) To extract liquid from u cask, <tc. 

(12) To be drawn out in spinning. 

* (13) To filter, to ooze. 

“In other situations the subsoil U so concreted, or 
hard, that water does not draw or filter beyond a few 
feet of distance." — Ayr. Surv. Kincard., p, 308. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) To act as a weight ; to influence, pre- 
judice, or bias. 

“They should keep a watch upon the particular bias 
of their minds, that it may not draw too much."— 
Addison : Spectator, 

(2) To attract : aa, A play drau's well. 

(3) To advance, to move on. 

" To dede I dratve, als ye mat see." 

Metrical Homilies, p. 80. 

(4) To approach, to come nearer, to advance, 
to draw on. 

■■ And now I faint with grief ; my fate draws nigh. 

In all the pride of blooming youth 1 die." 

Addison: Grid Story of A' ar citrus, B«, 87. 

(5) Of time : To approach, to advance. 

" The minute draws on." — Shakcsp. : Merry Wires, 
V. 6. 

Io this aenae frequently used impersonally. 

" When It drew towards the eue." 

Richard Caeur de Hon, 2,379. 

(6) To contract, to shrink. 

“T have not yet found certainly that the water 
Itself by mixture of ashes, or dust, will shrink or 
draw iuto less room ."— Bacon : A'atural History. 

* (7) To amount. 

"Ala mekill woll for viij t. the stane as draicis to 
xviij Aberd Reg., A. (1538), xvi, p. eul. 

* (8) To he delayed or protracted. 

“This drew over for ane space, and mean tyxne Mar- 
garet. our young qneine. broucht home ane sone,” 4 c.— 
Pitscottie Cron., p. 256 (ed. 1728). xvi. p. 107. 

II. Technically: 

1. Hunt. : To search or draw a covert. 

“Whilst drawing along the plantations they intrude 
npon the habitation of a fox,"— Field. Jan. 28. 1882. 

2. Comm. : To write out a draft or order for 
payment of a certain sum by another person. 

3. Med, : To cause suppuration ; to collect 
the matter of an ulcer, abscess, &c. 

4. Naut. : To sink in the water; to require 
a certain depth of water. 

“Greater hulks draw deep ” 

Shakcsp. : Troilus A Cressida, ii. 3. 

^ Crabb thus discriminates between to 
draw, to pull, to haul, to drag , to pluck, and 
to tug : “Draw? expresses here the idea common 
to the first three terms, namely, of putting a 
body in motion from behind oneself or towards 
oneself; to drag is to draw a thing with vio- 
lence, or to draw that which makes resist- 
ance ; to haul is to drag it with still greater 
violence. We draw a cart ; we drag a body 
along the ground ; or haul a vessel to the 
shore. To pull signifies only an effort to 
draw without the idea of motion : horses pull 
very long sometimes before they can draw a 
heavily laden cart up bill. To pluck is to 
pull with a sudden twitch, in order to 
separate ; thus, feathers are plucked from 
animals. To tug is to pull with violence ; 
thus, men tug at the oar. In the moral appli- 
cation wc may be drawn by anything which 
can act on the mind to bring us nearer to an 
object ; we are dragged only by means of 
force ; we pull a thing towards us by a direct 
effort. To haul , pluck , and tug are seldom 
used but in the physical application.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Syuon.) 

In special phrases : 

1. To draw anny : Gradually to get in front, 
so as to leave others behind. 

“ The first-named pair then drew away and won by 
two lengths ." — Daily Telegraph, Aug. 28. 1882. 

2. To draw back : 

(1) Ordinary Language: 

(a) Lit. : To move back, to retire. 

(b) Figuratively : 

(i) To refuse or be unwilling to fulfil a 
pledge, promise, or undertaking. 


(ii) To apostatize. 

(2) Comm. : To receive back as duties oa 
goods for exportation. 

3. To draw in : 

(1) Transitive : 

(a) To collect, to bring together for appli- 
cation to any purpose. 

*' A dispute, where every little straw In laid bold on, 
and every thing that can but be draum auy way. to 
give colour to tire argument, is advanced with ooteQ. 
i&tiou."— Ixwke. 

(b) To contract, to pull back, to shorten. 

" Now. sixtrtlmr muse, draw in the flowing reiiu ; 

Leave the clear streams awhile fur sunny plains." 

Gay. 

(c) To entice, to inveigle, to involve in any 
business without consent. 

“ Many who had, in December, takeu anus for the 
Prince of Orange aud r. Free Parliament, muttered, 
two months later, that thev hod been draum 
Macaulay Hist. Eng., ch- xl. 

(2) Intrans . : To become shortened or con- 
tracted ; as. The daya begin to droit? in. 

4. To draw near or nigh: To approach, to 
come nearer or closer. 

“They see Jesus walking on the sea, and drawing 
nigh unto the ship ."— John vL 19. 

5. To draw off: 

(1) Transitive: 

(a) Literally : 

(1) To withdraw, to lead away. 

(ii) To drain out or extract by a vent. 

“Stop your vessel, and have a little vent-hole 
stopped with a spill, which never allow to be pulled 
out till you draw off a great quantity."— Mortimer: 
Husbandry. 

(iii) To extract by distillation. (Lit. d fig.) 

•' Authors, who have thus drawn off the spirits of 
their thoughts, should lie still for some time, till their 
minds have gathered fresh strength . " — A dd ison : Free- 
holder. 

(b) Fig. : To abstract, to withdraw, to turn 
oft or away. 

“It draws men's minds off from the hitteraeos of 
part y A dd Ison. 

(2) Intrans. : To retire, to retreat, to give 
way. (Lit. <££$■) 

“When the engagement proves unlucky, the way la 
to draw off by degrees*, aud not to come to an open 
rupture."— Collier. 

6. To draw on : 


(1) Transitive; 

(a) Lit.: To put on by means of pulling: 

as, He drat? on Ins boots. 


(b) Figuratively : 

(i) To cause, to bring oa by degreea, to 
involve. 

“The examination of the subtile matter would draw 
on the consideration of the nice controversies that 
perplex philosophers."— tfopte : On Fluids. 


(ii) To allure, to entice, to induce to follow 
by persuasion. 

•• Some thought that Philip did hut trifle with her. 
Some that she but held off to draw him on.” 

Tennyson : Enoch Arden, 471, 472. 


(iii) To occasion, to invite. 

“ Under colour of war. which either his negligence 
draws on. or his practices procured, he levied a sub- 
sidy ."—Hay wa rd. 

(2) Intransitive : 

(a) To approach, to come nearer or closer. 

“ The fatal day draws on, when I must falL” 

Dryden : Homer ; Iliad vi. 


(b) To gain on or get nearer to in pursuit. 


7. To draw over : 

(1) To raise in a still. 

“ I took rectified oil of vitriol, and by degrees mixed 
with it essential oil of wormwood, draten o*er with 
water iu a limbeck-’ — Boyle: On Colours. 

(2) To induce to change parties ; to bring 


over. 

“Some might be brought into his interest* hy 
money ; others drawn opct by fear." — Addison : On 
the War. 


8. To draw out : 


(1) Transitive: 

(a) Literally: 

(i) To lengthen or cause to stretch out bf 
beating, or other application of force. 

“ Batter a piece of iron oat, or as workmen call It, 
draw it out. till it comes to Its breadth. - —Moxon. 

(ii) To set in order for battle. 

“Let him desire his superior officer, that, the next 
time he is drawn out, tbe challenger may be posted 
near him.''— Collier. 

(iii) To detach or separate from the main 
body ; to select. 


'• Next, of his men aud ships he makes review. 
Draws out tbe best and ablest of the crew." 

Dryden : Virgil ; .Eneid viiL 724, 725. 


(iv) To extract or draw off : as, liquor from 


a cask. 
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(v) To extract as by distillation. 

(b) Figuratively : 

(1) To protract, to lengthen. 

"He must not only die the death, 

But thv unkindncBs shall his death draw out 
To ling ring sufferance ” 

Shakesp, : Measure for Measure, II. 4. 

(ii) To spin out. 

•* Virgil has drawn out the best rules of tillage anil 
planting into two books, which Hesiod baa despatched 
In half a one." — Addison, 

(iii) To extract, to pump out or elicit by 
question, &c. 

‘'Philoclea found her. and, to draw out more, said 
ahe. I have often wondered bow such excellencies 
could be."— Sidney. 

(iv) To induce, to extract, to cause to be 
uttered. 

" Whereas Jt is concluded, that the retaining diverse 
things m the Church of England, which other reformed 
churches have cast out, roust needs argue that we do 
not well, unless we can shew that they have done ill. 
What needed this wrest to draw out from us an accu- 
sation of foreign churches? "—Booker, 

(2) Intrans. : To become longer: as, The 
days begin to draw out. 

9. To draw together: To collect or come 
together or closer. 

10. To draw up : 

(1) Transitive : 

(a) To raise or lift up from a depth. 

( b ) To range in line ; to form troops in 
regular order. 

•'So Muley-Zeydan found us. 

Dr a ten up in battle, to receive the charge." 

Dry den : Don Sebastian, V. 1. 

(c) To compose. 

"A paper may be drawn up and signed by two or 
three hundred principal gentlemen."— Swift. 

(2) Intransitive : 

(a) To be lifted or raised ; to rise : as, The 
Curtain drew up. 

(b) To form in regular order or line. 

"The lord Bernard, with the king's troops, seeing 
there was no enemy left on that side, drew up in a 
large field opposite to the bridge. "—Clarendon, 

(c) To come to a stop or stand ; to pull up : 
as, The carriage drew up at his door. 

11. To draw up with : 

(1) To enter into a state of familiar inter- 
course, or of intimacy : used in a general sense. 

(2) To be in a state of courtship. 

" The poor man gets aye a poor marriage, and when 
1 bad naething 1 was fain to draw up wt you ."— Sir A. 
Wylie, iii. 152. 

12. To draw to a head : 

0) Lit . Med. : To begin to suppurate ; to 

ripen. 

" Aboutir : To wax ripe, or draw to a head., as an 
impostume, also to end."— Cotgrave. 

(2) Fig. : To approach a state of ripeness or 
readiness. 

*• Now his majesty begins to waken, and is fast 
<trawmff to an head. — Spalding, li. 29. 

* 13. To draw one's pass : To give over, to 
give up. 

* 11. To draw dry- foot ; According to Dr. 
Johnson, to trace the marks of the dry foot 
without the scent. 

“ A hound that runs counter, and yet draws dry-foot 
well-"— Shakesp, : Comedy of Errors, iv. 2. 

* 15. To draw a book: To draw up a bill or 
lawyer's brief. 

" He entreated Mr Doctor her husband, that bee 
would draw a books, to intimate to the judge his 
reasons, and hee would be very thankful! to him." — 
Passenger of Benvenuto (1612). 

1(5 To draw the long bow : To tell incredible 
stories. 

17. To draw cut : To draw lots. [Cut, $.] 

18. To draw level: To get level with, to 
Come up to, to overtake. 

"Han Kari gradually drew level, and was over a 
leng+t in front. —Pield, Jan 28, 1882. 

19 To draw a person out : To entice him to 
apeak on any matter. (Generally with an idea 
of ridiculing him ) 

* 20. To draw to the gallows : 

Law: One of the barbarous arrangements 
formerly carried out when the extreme penalty 
of the law was to be inflicted on one convicted 
of high treason. Originally the culprit was 
dragged along the ground or pavement. Then, 
humanity beginning to assert its influence, the 
authorities connived at his being brought along 
on a sledge or hurdle. This more humane 
practice became the general custom, and at 
last the law. ( Blackstone .) 

draw, s. [Draw', r.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act or power of drawing ; draught. 


"The cavalier, with a slanting back-blow of a 
brood -sword, luckily cut the ribbon that tied his 
tuurrion, and with a draw threw it over his bead."— 
Death flagellum (1679). p. 45. 

2. The act of drawing lots. 

3. That part of a drawbridge which is drawn 
or raised up. 

I. A lot or chance drawn 

5. An undecided or drawn game. 

"The match thus ended in a draw in favour of the 
colouinla."— Daily Telegraph, Sept ll, 1882. 

(i. A feeler, a trial. 

"This was what, in modern days, is called a draw."— 
Reade : Cloister and Hearth, c!». v ( Davie .*, ) 

II. Hunt. : The act of drawing a covert. 

"Tldaley Wood was our first draw."— Field, Jan. 28, 
1882. 

draw bar, s. An iron rod to connect a 
locomotive with a tender. 

draw bench, ?. A machine for drawing 
alips of metal through a gauged opening. 
[Drawing-bench.] 

draw bore, s. 

Caiyy. ; A hole so made through a tenon ami 
mortise that the pin will draw up the shoulder 
to the abutment. The hole through the 
tenon is bored at a distance from the shoulder 
less than the thickness of the cheeks measured 
between the hole through the mortise and the 
face of the abutment against which the 
shoulder is drawn. (Knight.) 

Draw-bore pin : 

Join. : A joiner's tool, consisting of a solid 
piece or pin of steel, tapered from the handle, 
used to enlarge the pin-holes which are to 
secure a mortise and tenon, and to bring the 
shoulder of the rail close home to the abut- 
ment on the edge of the style. When this ia 
effected the draw-bore pin is removed, and 
the hole filled up with a wooden peg. 

draw - boring, s. The operation of 
polishing a musket-barrel after it has been 
rifled. 

draw boy, s. 

Weaving : Formerly the boy who pulled the 
cords of the harness in figure-weaving. A 
term sometimes applied to the mechanical 
device which forms a aubstitute for the boy. 
[Jacquard,] 

draw bridge, *drau-bridge, draw 
brig, draw-brugge, s. A form of bridge 
in which the span is removable from the 
opening to allow masted vessels to pass, or to 
prevent crossing. Drawbridges were in 
mediaeval times used to span tlie fosse or 
moat, the movable part being made to rise 
vertically, so as to present a twofold obstacle 
to any enemy, a chasm and a strengthened 
barrier. In modern drawbridges the mo\.ible 
part is made to move horizontally. Draw- 
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bridges are used in crossing canals, rivers, 
and dock entrances, which are occasionally 
traversed by masted vessels. They are also 
used in crossing the ditches, fosses, and moats 
of fortifications. They are of four kinds : (1) 
The lifting-bridge is used in Holland upon the 
canals and in fortifications, in places where 
the roadway is near the level of the water. 
The bridge is lifted hodily and supported by a 
heavy framework, while the vessel passes. 
[Lifting-bridge.] (2) The turning-bridge or 
swing-bridge moves on a vertical pivot, being 
sometimes in two sections which meet half- 
way across the water-course. The portion on 
land is a counterpoise for that projecting over 
the water, and the bridge moves in arc-shaped 
tracks, resting on cannon-balls. [Swing- 


DRinoK.] It is sometimes supported hy & 
central post and swings iwr, opening two pas- 
sages for vessels, one on each side. This is a 
pivot-bridge. (3) The bascule-bridge turns on 
a horizontal pivot, standing in a vertical 
position on the side of the water-way while 
the vessel passes by. The inner end is it* 
excess of the weight of the roadway, and 
descends into a pit built with hydraulic 
masonry. This pit is not material, perhaps, 
in fuitiiicatinus, and is not de.-drabb* in ordi- 
nary road or dock work. The. bascule may be 
seen at Havre and Hull. [Bascelk-hridge.) 
(4) The rolling-bridge lias been introduced mi 
some English railways. The bridge passes 
laterally upon a carriage until it lias passed 
the junction of the line of rails, and then rolls 
inward to leave the water-way clear. 

"There Is not of that castle-gate;, 

Its drawbridge ami j>ortculhs w eight. 

Stone, bar, moat, bridge, or barrier left." 

Byron ; Maze/ipa, x. 

draw-cut, s. An oblique motion of a 
knile, so as to move lengthwise across an 
object as well as cutting iuto it. 

draw-filing, s. Drawing a file longi- 
tudinally up and down a piece of metal, with- 
out giving the tool any movement in tbe 
direction of its length. 

draw-gate, s. The valve of a aluiee, 
cither of a canal, a flushing arrangement, or a 
flume or penstock of a water-wheel. 

draw gaugo cutter, s. A harness- 
maker's tool for cutting strips of leather of 
any set width. [Gauge knife.] 

draw-gear, s. The coupling-parts of 
rai hvay-carriages. 

* draw-gloves, s. A sort of trifling 
game, the particulars uf which tbe learned 
have not yet discovered. Herrick has men- 
tioned it several times, and made it the 
subject of tbe following epigram : 

" At draw-glovi s we'll play, 

And pretnee let's lay 
A wager, and let it be this : 

W ho first to the sum 
Of twenty shall come, 

Shall have for his winning a kiss." 

draw head, s. 

1. Rail. : The projecting part of a draw- bar 
in which the coupling-pin connects with the 
link. 

2. Spin. : A device in spinning in which 
the slivers are lengthened and receive an 
additional twist. 

draw kiln, s. lime-kiln arranged to 
afford a continuous supply of lime from 
below, fuel and limestone being fed in above 
from time to time. Also called a Running- 
kiln, or Continuous kiln. 

* draw latch, * draw-latches, s . A 

thief. 

"Well, phisitian, attend in my chamber heere, till 

Stilt and I returne ; and if 1 pepper him not, say I am 

not worthy to be cald r duke, but a drawlatch 

Tragedy of Hoffman (1631). 

draw link, s. A connecting-link for 
railway carriages. 

draw loom, $. 

Weaving : The draw-loom was the prede- 
cessor of the jacquard, and is used in figure- 
weaving. The number of the heddles being 
too great to be worked by the feet of the 
weaver, the warp-threads are passed through 
loops formed in strings, arranged in a vertical 
plane, one atnng to every warp-thread ; and 
these strings are arranged in separate groups, 
which are pulled by a draw-boy, iu su-ih 
order as may be required to produce the pat- 
tern. The groups are drawn by pressure on 
handles, the required order being determined 
by reference to a design, \ tainted on paper, 
which is divided up into small squares. A 
mechanical draw-boy lias been contrived, t<> 
dispense with human assistance, it consists 
of a half-wheel with a rim grooved so as to 
catch into the strings requiring to be pulled 
down. Tbe half-wheel travels along a toothed 
bar, with an oscillating motion from right to 
left, and draws down the particular cords re- 
quired for tlie pattern. (Knight.) 

draw net, s. A net with large meshes, 
nsed for catching the larger varieties of fowls. 

draw plate, s. A drilled steel plate or 
ruby through which a wire or ribbon of metal 
is drawn to reduce and equalize it. The 
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drawablo— drawing 


draw-plate ia made of a cylindrical piece of 
cast-steel, one side being flatted off. Several 
holes of graduate! 1 sizes are punched through 
the plate from the flat side, and the holes are 
somewhat conical in form. The wire is 
cleaned of its oxide in a tumbling-box, and is 
then annealed. It is then drawn through as 
many of the holes in succession ss may be 
necessary to bring it to the required aize. Tins 
wire is occasionally annealed to remove the 
hardness incident to compression jn the plate, 
and pickled to remove scale. The sharpened 
end being passed through a hole in the plate, 
it Is drawn through sufficiently to attach it 
to the wheel. 'Ibis, being revolved, draws the 
wire through the plate mid reels it up as 
drawn. The roil from which It ia drawn is 
dampened with .starch-water or beer-grounds 
as a lubricator. For fine work, auch as the 
drawing of gold and silver wire, the draw- 
hole is made of a drilled ruby. Wire for pen* 
dul uin -springs of watches is ‘drawn through a 
pair of flat rubica with rounded edges. 

draw point, s. 

Engrav. : The etching-needle used on the 
bare point; also called Dry-point. 

draw-poker, *. [See Pokeh.] 

draw-spring, a. The spring of a draw- 
head ; a spring coupling-device for railway 
carriages. 

draw-tubo, s. The adjustable tube of a 
compound microscope, having the eye-piece 
at its outer end, and the erect iug-glass (ii any) 
at its inner end. 

draw well, 8. A deep well from which 
water is drawn by means of a rope mid 
bucket. 

draw'-a-ble, a. [Eng. draw ; -able.) That 
may or can be drawn. 

•* By a maglck might 
Drawable here aud there." 

More : Song of the Soul. 

draw'-bi’ick, s. [Eng. draw, and back.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. ; In the same sense as If. 

2. Fig . .* A cause of lose of profit or ad- 
vantage ; a disadvantage, an inconvenience, 
an obstacle. 

"I am not Insensible that third nights nre dis- 
agreeable drawback* upon the annual profits of the 
Stage."— Goldsmith : Polite Learning, ch. xli 

n. Comm. : An amount of money paid back 
or allowed : specifically, a certain amount of 
customs or duties refunded or remitted to an 
exporter of goods which have been previously 
imported, and on which duty has been paid ; 
a certain allowance of excise duty on tha ex- 
portation of goods of home manufacture. 

" In poundage and drawback 1 1 lose half my rent." 

Swift. 

•Draw can -sir, s. <fc a. [See definition.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. The name of a braggart character in the 
comedy of The Rehearsal , written by George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, in 1663. He 
is represented ns a burlesque character of 
extraordinary valour and fighting powers, of 
which he incessantly boasts. 

2. A braggadocio, a bully, a blusterer, a 
braggart. 

"The lender was of ugly look and gigantic stature; 
he acted like a Lhrawcansir. sparing neither friend nor 
foe."— Addison. 

B. As adj Blustering, bullying, full of 
braggarti sm. 

” The arrogant nephew and his two drawcansir 
uncles appeared."— B . Irving : The Widow 't Ordeal. 

draw-ee', s. [Eng. draw; -ee.) 

Cf>mm. : The person on whom a bill of ex- 
change or order for payment of money is 
drawn. 

draw -er, * draw-ar, a. [Eng. draw ; -er.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) One who draws or pulls: aa. One who 
draws water from a well. 

* (2) One who draws liquor from a cask, <fcc. ; 
ft waiter, a barman. 

" I ftin « gentleman ; thou art a drawer "—Shakesp. : 
1 Henry / 1 , li. 4. 

(3) In the same sense as II, 

(4) A sliding box or case in o table, desk. 
&c. , which can be drawn out or pushed in at 
pleasure. 


(5) (PL): An undergarment of wool or cotton 
worn by both aexea on the legs and lower parts 
of the body. 

"The Maltese harden the bodies of their children by 
making them go stark naked, without shirt or 
drawer*, till they are ten years old."— Locke. 

*2. Fig.: That which has the power or 
quality of attracting. 

** Love la a flame, and therefore we say beauty Is at- 
tractive. because physicians observe that fire is a great 
dra wrr. * — Sic\ft 

II. Comm. : One who draws a bill or order 
for the payment of a certain sum of money on 
another. 

If (1) Drawers of cloth , dra wars of claithe : 
Peraons who pulled or stretched cloth so 
that it should measure more than in reality 
it ought. 

"Tt Is statute anentls draioarl* of claithe and lit- 
starlf* of fals colnum, tlmt gif ony flrawaris of claithe 
bela apiirehendit, that unu half of the salilia gutlls to 
be our souerane lord is eschete. and the hither half to 
the hnrghe." — Act* Jayne* V. (1540), (ed. 1814), p. 87«. 

(2) Chest of drawers: A movable wooden 
frame, containing a number of drawers one 
above the other. 

drawer lock, s. A form of inside nr 
mortise lock which projects it3 holt upwardly 
into tha atrip above. 

draw'-ing, * drawyng, pr. par., a,, A s. 
[Dhaw, r.) 

A. A B. As pr. par. & partielp . adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The aet of pulling, dragging, or hauling 
by force. 

" Without the drawing foorth of his sword.’’— ffolin- 
thed Henry II. (an. 1171). 

2. Tha act or art of delineating or represent- 
ing figures, Ac., on a flat surface by means of 
liues drawn with a pencil, crayon, pen, Ac. 
The making or copying of plana, and views of 
buildings, machinery, and other structures. 
It is divisible into Geometrical or Linear, and 
Mechanical drawing, in which instruments 
are used, and Free-hand drawiog. 

3. A picture, a sketch, a representation. 

" Masterly rough drawing* which are kept within **— 
Shaftesbury : Advice to an Author, pt 1., § a 

4. The act of dist ributing prizes in a lottery 
by lots drawn ; the selection of certain 
numbers by drawing them out of a box or 
wheel. 

5. The amount of money taken in any estab- 
lishment for goods sold ; takings, receipts. 
(Generally in the plural) 

IL Technically : 

1. Metal : The operation of hammering, 
rolling, or drawing through a die, hy which a 
bar or rod of metal or a wire is extended in 
length to form a rod, tube, or plate. 

2. Founding : Said of a pattern whose shape 
is such that it may he withdrawn from the 
sand without breaking the moulded form. 
[Draught, s., A. II. 3.] 

3. Spinning : The gaining of the mule-car- 
riage ; its progress after the feed is stopped 
draws out the yarn. 

4. Fibre : Extending a sliver for the pur- 
pose of drawing its fibres parallel and increas- 
ing its length. The drawing and doubling 
process first draws out the slivers as produced 
hy the finishing card by means of drawing- 
rollers, and then unites several of these into 
one. The object of the first operation is to 
draw each fibre past the next one, thus plac- 
ing them still more completely parallel to 
each other ; while that of the second is to 
neutralize the inequalities in each separate 
sliver, and to strengthen them after having 
been extended. (Knight.) [Drawino-frame.] 

drawing account, s. 

Comm. : A sum of money left in a banker's 
hands, upon which cheques can be drawn nt 
any time without notice. 

drawing-awl, s. 

Leather: A leather-worker’s awl, having a 
hole near the point in which the thread is in- 
serted and pushed through in sewing, Ac. 

drawing bench, s. An apparatus in- 
vented by Sir John Barton, formerly comp- 
troller of the British Mint. Strips of metal 
are brought to an exact thickness and width 
by being drawn through a gauged opening, 
made by two cylinders in tha required prox- 
imity and prevented from rotating. (Knight.) 


drawing-board, s. A square frame, 
with either a continuous surface or a movable 
panel, for holding a sheet of paper while 
plotting, projecting, Ac. 

* drawing box, e. A drawer. 

drawing compass, s. An instrument 
with two legs, used for striking circles and 
curves. One leg has a pen or pencil, and it 
has several modifleat ions, such a a Bow j»en. 
Bow-pencil, Beam-con ipass, Ac, Compasses 
for measuring and transferring measurements 
are called Dividers, Bisecting-conipass, Pro- 
portional-compass, Ac. [Compass.] (Knight.) 

drawing-frame, s. 

1. Spinning: A machine in which the slivers 
of cotton or wool from the carding-maclnua 
are attenuated by passing through consecu- 
tive pairs of rollers, each successive pair 
rotating at a higher speed than its predeces- 
sor. The device was first invented by Leon 
Paul, patented 1738 ; and perfected by Ark- 
wright, patent 1709. It was called a water- 
frame, from the cirrumatance that Arkwright's 
machinery was driven by water power. It 
was named a throstle, from the brisk singing 
or humming aound made by it. [Throstle.] 
It ia used in the process of doubling slivers 
[Doubler], and is indispensable io the bobbin- 
and-fly frame and the mule (q.v.). The draw- 
ing-frame, disconnected with any spinning 
operation, is a machiue to elongate the spongy 
alivere produced by the carding-engine, to 
straighten the filaments and lay them parallel. 
The drawing-frame is also used to equalize 
slivers by condensing a number into ona 
[Doublino], and then elongating them so aa 
to overcome special defects. Filaments which 
have become doubled over the teeth of the 
cardiog-machine are also straightened in the 
process nf doubling and drawing. The draw- 
lug-frama consists of three pairs of rollers, the 
upper ooea being covered with leather and 
the lower oaes fluted longitudinally. The 
upper ones have an imposed weight, and the 
lower ones are driven by power, and carry 
those above. The rollers are driven with 
varying degrees of velocity; the second say, 
at a speed double that of the first, and the 
third or delivery rollers at a speed five times 
that of the second. 

2. Silk-mack. : A machine in which the 
fibres of floss or refuse silk are laid parallel, 
preparatory to being cut into lengths by the 
cutting-eogine, to be afterwards worked like 
cotton. 

drawing in, s. 

Weaving : 

1. The process of arranging the yam threads 
in the loops of the respective heddles. 

2. The arrangement of the hertdlea in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of the orna- 
ment to he exhibited ; the draft or cording of 
the loom. 

drawing-knife, s. 

1. A blade having a handle at eacb end, and 
used by coopers, waggon-makers, and carpen- 
ters. It is usually operated in connection 
with a shaving- horse, which holds the stave, 
spoke, shingle, axe-haDd]e, or other article 
which is being shaved. 

2. A tool used for cutting a groove aa a 
starting lor a saw-kerf. 

drawing-machine, s 

1. One for elongating the soft roving of 
fibre. [Drawinoframe.] 

2. One for drawing a strip of metal through 
a gauged opening to equalize its aize. [Draw- 
ing-bench.] 

3. A form of spinning-machine for ductile 
sheet-metal. 

drawing-master, s. One whose pro- 
fession it is to teach the art Of drawing. 

drawing-paper, s. A variety of large 
white paper, made preferably of linen stock, 
and of fourteen sizes. The sizes of drawing- 
paper are— Cap, 13 hy 16; Demy, 15*5 hy 18*5; 
Medium, IS by 22 ; Royal, 19 by 24 ; Super- 
royal, 19 by 27 ; Imperial, 21*25 by 29 ; Ele- 
phant, 22*25 by 27*75 ; Columbier, 23 by 33*75 ; 
Atlas, 26 by 33 ; Theorem, 2S by 34 ; Double 
Elephant, 26 by 40 ; Antiquarian, 31 by 52 ; 
Emperor, 40 by GO ; and Uncle Sam, 43 hy 
120 inches. These are about the usual sizes, 
but the scales of different makers vary to 
aoma extent. 


fete, f3.t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p6t, 
•r, wore, w$lf, work, who, ts6n; mute, cub, cure, ljnlte, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. », « = e. ey — a. qu — kw. 
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drawing-pen, s. A pen for ruling lines, 
consisting, in its most usual form, of a pair of 
steel blades, between which the ink is con- 
tained, the thickness of the line being deter- 
mined by the adjustment as to distance of the 
aaid blades. The ends of the steel blades are 
elliptical, sharp, and exaetly even. A dotting- 
pen makes a succession of dots, being formed 
of a roulette rotating in a stock. (Dotting- 

TEN.] 

drawing-pencil, $. A black-lead peneil 
of hard quality, made especially for drawing 
lines. [Leao- pencil.] 

drawing-pin, 3 . A flat-headed tack for 
temporarily sceuriog drawing-paper to a board. 
A thumb-tack. 

drawing-pliers, s. 

Wire-drawing : The nippers whereby the 
wire is grasped when pulling through the 
draw-plate. 

drawing - point, s. A steel tool for 
drawing straight lines on metallic plates. A 
aenber for metal, The draw-point or dry- 
point of an engraver makes its mark directly 
upon the metal, and not as the etching-point, 
which makes a mark through a grouud, the 
line being subsequently eaten into the metal 
by acid. [Etchino.] 

drawing-roller, s. The fluted roller of 
the drawing-machine, elongating the sliver. 
[Drawing-frame.] 

drawing-room, s. The room is an 
architect’s or engineer's office, where draw- 
ings, plans, &c., are prepared. 

drawing-slate, 3 . A fine variety of 
slate, used for the manufacture of slate- 
pencils, &c. It is fine-grained aod compact, 
and contains a large amount of carbonaceous 
. ingredients. It is also called Black-chalk. 

draw'- mg -room, s. [A contraction for 
witlulrawing-room, i.e,, the room to which 
company withdraw from the dining-room.] 

1. A room iu a house reserved for the recep- 
tion of company. 

"Wliat you heard of the wordB spoken of you in 
the drauring-room wan not true: the sayings of 
princes are generally as ill related as the sayings of 
wit a, —Pope. 

2. A formal reception by a queen, or person 
of high rank. 

“The Queen’s drawingroom was, on that day, de- 
serted. "—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. rvii. 

3. The company assembled io a reception- 
room. 

" He would amaze a drawing-room hy suddenly 
ejaculating a clause of the Lord's Prayer.”— Johnson. 

drawl, v.t. & i. [A frequent, formation from 
draw (q.v.). ; cf. Dut. dralen - to loiter, to 
linger ; I cel. dralla.} 

A. Transitive : 

1. To drag out, to apin out, to waste, to 
while away. 

“Thus, sir, does ahe constantly drawl out her time 
without either profit or satisfaction.”— Idler, No, 16. 

2. To utter in a slow, drawling tone. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To apeak slowly and drawlingly; to 
prose. 

*' Sweet sleep enjoys the curate In his desk, 

The tedious rector drawling o’er his head.” 

Cowper : Task, I. 94, 95. 

2. To be slow in action ; to dawdle. (Scotch.) 

drawl, s. [Drawl, v.] A slow, lengthened 
manner of speaking. 

“This, while It added to Intelligibility, would take 
from osaimody ita tedious drawl, and certainly leave 
it sufficient gravity." — Mason : On Church Musick, p. 
223. 

drawl'-ing, pr.par., a., & s. (Drawl, r.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£• particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Tbe act or habit of apeaking 
with a drawl. 

2. But. : (1) Eteocharis ccespitosa, (2) A apeciea 
of Eriophorum. (Britten <£ Holland.) 

drawl ing ly, adv. (Eng. drawling; - ly .] 
In a drawling manner ; with a slow, drawling 
manner of speaking. 

* dr&wr-ihg-ness, s. [Eng. drawling ; -ness.] 

A slow, drawling manner of speaking ; a 
drawl. 


drawn, pa. par. & a. (Draw, t/.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Pulled, dragged, hauled, extended. 

* 2. With a sword drawn. 

“What, art thou drawn amongst those heartless 
hiuds?" Shaketp. : Tempest, U. 1. 

3. Deliueated, sketched, depicted. 

4. Composed, written, compiled. 

“ A short paper drawn up hy Burnet was produced.” 
— Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., eh. ix. 

5. Pulled or put to one side. 

“A curtain drawn presented to our view 
A town besieged. 

Dryden : Tyrannic Love, L L 

6. Eviscerated : as, a drawn fowl. 

7. Undecided : as, a drawn game or match. 

“If we make a draum game of it . . . every British 
heart must tremble.”— Addison. 

51 Drawn-battle, game or match: A battle, 
&c., in whieli neither side can claim auy de- 
cided advautage. [Draw, s., I. 5.] 

drawn brush, s. Any brush in which the 
tuft or knot is drawn into the hole in the 
stock by a loop of copper wire. 

drawn-butter, s. 

Cook. : Butter melted and prepared for use 
as gravy; melted butter. (American.) 

dray (1), drey, a. (Etym. doubtful.] A 
aquirrel’a nest. 

“The morning came, when neighhour Hodge. . . . 

Climbed like a squirrel to his dray. 

And hore the worthless prize away. * 

Cowper: Raven. 

dray (2), s, [A.S. droege — a drawing, found 
in dnege-net = draw net ; cogn. with Sw. drag 
= a dray. It is literally that which is dragged 
or drawQ along.] 

I. Vehic. : A low cart of an ancicat type. 



The shafts are prolonged to form the rails, and 
the load is rolled upon the rear of the inclined 
bed. 

•• When drays bauud high, then never cross behind 
Where bubbling yest is blown by gusts of wind.*' 

Gap. 

* 2. A aledge without wheels. 

"Dray or sleade whycb goeth without wheles : 
trahaf —Huloet. 

dray-cart, s. A dray. 

dray-horse, s. A horse employed iu 
hauling a dray. 

“This truth Is Illustrated by a discourse on tbe 
nature of the elephant and the dray-horse."— Tatter. 

dray man, a. A mail in charge of a dray. 

“The preacher, in the garb of a butcher or a dray- 
man, had come in over the tiles.”— Maca u lay : Hitt. 
Eng., ch. vii. 

* dray plough, s. Aa old-faahioned, 
heavy kind of plough. 

” The dray-plough is the best plough in winter for 
miry clny .”— Mortimer : Husbandry. 

dray'-age, s. [Eng. dray ,* -age.) 

1. The use of a dray. 

2. The charge or hire of a dray. 


* 


drftzel, a. [Drossel.] A slut, a vagabond 
wench, a prostitute. 


“As the devil usee witches. 

To he their cully for a space. 

That, when tbe time’s expired, tbe drazels 
For ever may become his vassals.” 

_ Butler: Budibras, IIL L 947. 

dre, v.t. [Dree.] 


dread, * drade, * dred, * drede, s. & a. 

[Dread, v.] 

A. As substantive: 

1. Great fear, terror, or affright, accom- 
panied with apprehension of evil. 

" And the fear of you and the dread of you shall he 
upon every beast of the earth."— Oen. tx. 2. 

2. Habitual or reverential fear; awe, rever- 
ence. 

“Withdraw thine hand far from me: and let not 
thy dread make me afraid ."— Job rlil. 2L 


3. That which causes fear, terror, or affright ; 
the person or thing dreaded. 

" Hector, who. elate with loy. 
Now xhAk.ee hi* lance, and bravwt the dread i.f 4 rojr.* 
Dope : Burner's Hind, xxii. 365, :i6C. 

* 4. Used as a sort of respectful address to 
a person greatly superior, as an object of dread 
or veneration. 


“The which to hear vouchsafe, O dearest dread, 
awhile.” Spetuor : F. <j„ 1, (lutrodL) 

* 5. Fury. 


’* Of courtesie to meo the cause aread 
That thee against me drew witli «u impetuous dread.' 

Spenser: F. Q., II. v. 14. 

B. As adjective : 


1. Exciting or tending to excite great fear, 
terror, or affright; dreadful, frightful. 


“Kebuke and dread correction wait on ue, 

And they shall do their office." 

Shaketp. • l Henry IV., v. L 

2. Awe- ins] tiring. 


Yet then, to those dread altars as I drew, 

Not ou the Cross my eyes were fixed, but you." 

Dope: Elo'ita to Abelard, 115, 114. 


3. To be reverenced in the highest degree ; 
used in addresses to a sovereign, &c. 


“ Heury, our dread liege." 

Shaketp. : 2 Henry VI., V. L 

* 4. Afraid, in dread. 


“Constautiu wa3 for tham dred." 

Cursor J lundi, 21,380. 

dread, * drede, * dreden, v.t. &i. [A S .dree- 
dan; O.S. (int-drddan, an-dradan ; M. H. Ger. 
en-t ratal; O. H. Ger. an-trdten.] 

A. Trans. : To fear io a very great degree. 
“Of all the Highland princes whose history Is well- 
known to us ho wjis the greatest and most dreudyl."— 
Macaulay : But, Eng., ch, xiii. 

* B. Reflex. : To alarm greatly. 

** Dredeth gu noght.“ Genesis & Exodus, *,129. 

C. Intrans. : To be in a state 6f dread or 
great fear ; to fear greatly. 

"’Dread not. neither be afraid of them."— Deut. J. B. 


* dread'-a-ble, a. [Eng. dread ; -able.] That 
may or slioiild be dreaded ; to be dreaded. 

** How every man and woman ought to cease of their 
sinnes at the souuding of a dreadable home." — KaUto- 
dar of Shepherds, ch. 1L 


dread'-bolt-ed, a. [Eng. dread; bolt, and 
adj. auff. -ed.] Having bolts to be dreaded. 

“ Was this a face . . . 

To stand against the deep drecid~bol(ed thunder?" 

Shaketp. : Lear, iv. 7. 

51 Though popular language speaks of 
** thunderbolts,** it is lightning and not 
thuuder that is to be dreaded. 


dread'-ed, pa. par. or a. [Dread, t>.] 


dread-er, s. (Eng. dread ; -er.) One who 
lives in dread or Jear. 

•*I have suspended much of my pity towards the 
great dreaders of popery. "Swift. 

dread- ful, * drede-ful, * drede-vol, 

* dred-ful, • dred-fulle, * dred-vol, 

* dred-volle, * dreed ful, a. & s. (Eng. 

dread; -fuUJ).] 

A. As adjective : 

* I. Originally, as the etymology imported, 
full of dread : not inspiring dread, but feel- 
ing it. 

" Foraothethe Lord shall gyve to thee there a dreed,, 
ful heart and faylinge eyen.”— Wyclitfe : Deut. rxviii. 

65. 

* 2. Tt is sometimes followed by of before 
tbe object of dread. 

“ Dreadful of dangers that might him betide." 

Spenser : F. Q.. III. L 87. 

3. Inspiring dread ; terrible, fearful, tre- 
mendous. 

•• That day of wrath, that dreadful dnyf 

Scute : Lay of the Last Minstrel, vL SL 

* 4. Awe-inspiring, veuerable, awful. 

“ How dreadful is this place.*— Generis rxviii. 17 

B. As subst. : A popular name for a news- 
paper or jourual devoted to tbe publication of 
sensational stories, aews, &e.,as: I saw him 
leading a penny dreadful. 

51 For the difference between dreadful and 
fearful , see Fearful ; for that between dread- 
ful and. formidable, see Formidable. 

dread-ful-ly, * dred-ful-ly, dread- 
ful-liche, adv. [Eag. dreadful : -ly.] 

+ 1. In dread or great fear ; fearfully. 

“Aside he gau hym drawe dreadfully." 

P. Plowman, 11,49.1 

2. In a dreadful, fearful, or terrible manner; 
ao as to cause dread. 

“(He] on the wings of the careering wind 
Walks dreadfully acrene.” 

Thomson: II 'inter, 199,200. 


boil, bo^; pout, j«Jwl; cat, 9ell, chorus, 9hi.11, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph =£ 
-elan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion — shun; -tion, -sion - zhun, -cious, -tious, -sious = shus. -hie, -die, &c. = bel, d$L 
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dreadfulnees -dreaming 


dread ful ness, s. [Eng. dmulful ; -ness.] 
The quality uf being dreadful ; terrible ncas. 

" It may Justly serve for mutter of extreme terrour 
to tint wicked. whether they rcgwrd the drnad/ulnctt 
of the ilay in which they shall he tried, or the quality 
of the Judne by w hum they are to bo tried. "— Hake- 
will : On /'rovidence. 

dread'-ing, pr. par. , n , it s. [Dread, v .) 

A. k B. As pr. par . £ partmp. tulj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or state of feeling 
dread ; terror, dread. 

** Vo slial vpim the dreading of tunn.**— Udnl : Luke 
cb. xiL 

* dread mg ljf, adv. (Eng. dreading : dy.\ 
In i manner full of or expressing dread ; with 
dread. 

"This trustfully he trusteth. 

And he drcudingly did dure." 

IVaracr • Albion* England. 

♦dread ing ful, dred ing ful, a. [Eng. 

dreading; fnlif) .) Full of dread. 

dread less, drede lees, 1 drede les, 
drede lesse, dred les, a. & adv. [Eng. 
dread; -less.} 

A. As adjective : 

1. Free from dread or fear ; fearless, bold, 
undaunted. 

“All nf Klit the dretullext angel, uupuraued. 

Through boaveu's wide champaign held his way." 

Mdfn : P. L., vl l. 2. 

2. Not inspiring fear or dread ; secure, safe. 

’* Safe In his drendleu den him thought to hide." 

Spent? r : \'ul<>n* of W or hit Vanity, 10. 

B. is adv. : Without doubt ; beyond fear 
or doubt. 

” Drcadlesyt, suit! he. that shall I soon declare ; 

It w.ia <44iti plained, that thou hiulat done great tort 
Unto an aged woman." Spcnter : E. </ . II- v. IT. 

•dread’ -less ness, s. [Eng. dread!?**; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being free from 
dread or terror ; fearlessness, intrepidity. 

*' Zelmane. to whom danger then was a cause of 
drcadlesmest, all the composition of her elements be- 
ing nothing but fiery, with swiftness of desire crossed 
him ." — Sidney : A read u i, hk. L 

* dread -ljr, * dred li, * dred-lieh, a. 

[Eng. drecul ; -ly.) Dreadful. 

"This is a swuthe dredUch word ."—Ancren Riwte, 
p. 58, 

dread naught, dread nought (gh silent), 

5. [Eng. dread, and naught.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A person who fears nothing ; 
one who is totally devoid of fear. 

2. Fabric: 

(1) A heavy woollen, felted cloth, used as 
a lining for hatchways, &c , on board ship. 

(2) A kind of heavy goods for sailors’ 
wear. 

(3) A heavy overcoat or cloak made of the 
Cloth described ill (1). 

" Her pleasant face peeped over the collar and capes 
of a stout dreadnought. — Lytton : Sly Novel, bk. i„ 
cb. xi. 


• dread ne3s, * dred nes, • dred nesse, 

». [Eng. dread ; -ness.] Dread, fear, terror. 

" Ot fas ue haf yee drednet nan.'" 

Cur tor Mundi, 20,696. 

* dread-y, * dred-1, * dred y, a. [Eng. 

dread ; -y . ] Afraid, in dread. 

“A braui folc made hem dredi ." 

Ueneti* <£ Exodut, 872. 

dream, * drem, * dreme, dreem, 
+ dreame, s. [A.S. dream = (1) a sweet 
sound, music, (2) joy, glee ; cogn. with O.S. 
dr<Jm = joy, a dream; O. Fries, drdm; Dut. 
dronm, ; Teel, drawn r ; Dan. & Sw. drdin ; Ger. 
traum = a dream (tffceaf.)] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

* (1) A sound, music. 

M The bemeue drem the engles blewen." 

Old Eng. Homilies, it. 115. 

(2) A phantasm of sleep ; the thoughts, or 
series of thoughts, of a sleeping person, in 
which he seems to see things real and sub- 
stantial. 


** WTiat, what, my lord, ore you so choleric 
With Eleanor, ior telling but her dreamt" 

Shu keep. ; 2 Henry IV.. L 2. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) An unfounded or idle fancy ; an un- 
reality, a wild conceit. 


'* Let him keep 

A t point a hundred knights ; yes, that on every dream, 
Each buzz, each fancy, each complaint, dislike, 

He mayengimnl bis dotage with their powers.” 

Shakesp. : Lear, 1. 4. 


(2) A vague vision. 

" Rut in the |x»rch the k ing and herald rest ; 

Sad dream* of care yet. waiuTrlng in their breast." 

/‘opr : Homer a Iliad, xxiv. ttH, M5. 

II. Technically : 

1. Scrip. : Two kinds of dreams are referred 
to in the Bible : these may be called ordinary 
and extraordinary, or natural and supernatural 
dreams. The first are thus philosophically 
accounted lor : ** A dream cometh through 
tlie multitude of business ’* (Eecl. v. 3) ; in 
other words, a man m bi mi ness who is full of 
projects and perplexed with anxieties, goes to 
bed with his mind so excited that he sleeps 
imperfec tly, ami has vivid dreams which re- 
main in his memory after he awakes. The 
method of oj»emlion in the extraordinary or 
supernatural dreams is thus stated : “ for G ml 
spenketh mice, yea twice, yet man perceived) 
it not. In a dream, in a vision of the night, 
when deep sleep talleth upon men, in slumber- 
ings upon the bed ; then lie npene-th the cal's 
of men, and sculcth their instruction” (Job 
xxxiii. 14-10). God gave directions as to con- 
duct or duty by this method to Abiuiclech 
(Gen. xx. S-7), to Jacob (Gen. xxxi. 11-13), to 
Laban (Gen. xxxi. 24), to Joseph, the spouse of 
the Virgin Mary (Idatt. i. 20), and toothers. 
There were also many prophetic dreams : as 
those of Joseph (Gen. xxxvii. 5-11), of Pha- 
raoh's chief butler and his chief baker (Gen. 
xl. 6), and of Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. ii. 1-45), 
Ac. 

2. Mental Phil. : It is a matter of dispute 
whether the mind sleeps nr whether trains of 
ideas are uninterruptedly passing through the 
former at all times, by night as well as by day. 
If the latter hypothesis be accepted, then we 
continually dream when asleep, though only a 
fraction of our nightly visions, being those 
which we see when half awake, leave deep 
enough traces in the memory to be afterwards 
recalled. In sleep every train of ideas seems 
to us a series of events passing before the eyes, 
or of objects a fleeting the senses, and as on 
the principle of association ideas are linked 
together in various ways, like the meshes of a 
net rather than the links uf a chain, the sleeper 
is capable of calling up before him the absent, 
the dead, distant times and places as he fancies 
them to be, with no sense of anachronism or 
incongruity. Some external cause— a sudden 
noise, for instance, falling upon the ear so 
loudly as to compel partial attention to its 
occurrence — will set in motion a long train of 
ideas, eacli following its predecessor “ with the 
quickness of thought.” Each of these ideas 
being mistaken for an occurrence, mie will 
fancy he has lived through exciting days, 
weeks, months, or even years, when in reality 
cot ten minutes, or perhaps seconds, have 
elapsed since the noise was heard. Health, 
and especially proper digestion, with absence 
of remorse, tends to make dreams pleasurable ; 
a state of ill-health or of mental anxiety has the 
contrary effect. (For the dreams of Scripture 
see 1.) Various instances of apparently pro- 
phetic dreams are on record, and every oue 
hears others from his acquaintances. Opinions 
are divided as to the explanation of these per- 
plexing phenomena. 

*[ Crabb thus discriminates between d7 earn 
and reverie: “Dreams and reveries are alike 
opposed to the reality, and have their origin 
in the imagioatiou ; but the former commonly 
pass in sleep, aud the latter w hen awake : 
the dream may, and does commonly, arise 
when the imagination is in a sound state ; the 
reverie is the fruit of a heated imagination ; 
dreams come in the course of nature ; reveries 
are the consequence of a peculiar ferment. 
When the dream is applied to the act of one 
that is awake, it admits of another distinction 
from reverie. They both designate what is 
confounded [? unfounded], but the dream is 
less extravagant than the reverie. Ambitious 
men please themselves with dreams of future 
greatness ; euthusiasts debase the purity of 
the Christian religion by blending their own 
w'ild reveries with the doctrines uf the GospeL 
He who iodulges himself in idle dreams lays 
up a store of disappointment for himself when 
lie recovers his recollection, and tinds that it 
is nothing but a dream ; a love of singularity 
operating on an ardent mind will too often 
lend men to indulge in strauge reveries." 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon .) 


dream like, a. Faint, unreal, unsub- 
stantial. 

" Some remembrance of dream -like Joy»." 

Word* worth : Excursion, bk. 111. 


* dream reader, dreme redare, 
♦ drem reder, * dreem reder, s. A 

diviner by dreams ; an interpreter of dreams, 
"The prouest of botelera for) ct* of hli dremrtder* 
— Wy<dlffr : ticn. xl. 2S. 


dream, dreme (pa. t. dreamed . dreamt), 
v.i. it t. [Dream, ».] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To have dreams, ideas, orhnagea In sleep. 
'* l dreamed tlmt I wat cuiiv<-y«J into & *lde xnd 

boUlidleaa plain."— J'ntUr. 

2. It is followed by of before the subject of 
the dream. 

*' 1 have nightly ■nice 

Dreamt of encounter* "twjxt thyself and me." 

fihfiketp. Vorlolanu*, iv. 5 . 

3. To think, to imagine, to entertain an 
idea. 


'* These boys know little they are sou* to tb‘ king, 
Nor Cyiabellue dreamt tliAt they are alive." 

Shaketp : tymbcUne, ilL a 

4. Followed by of. 


“Strange news that you yet dreamed not 
Ehak'sp. Much Ado about Nothing, 1. 2. 

* 5. To turn the thoughts or attention. 

*' Unstrained thoughts do seldom dream on evil." 

Shake*/). ; Hajw of Lucrere, 67. 

6. To waste or pass time in idle thoughts. 
"* There groups of merry children played. 

There youths and maidens dreaming strayed.” 

Longfellow : Old Clock on the Stain. 

B. Transitive: 


1. To see in a dream or during sleep. 

" And Joseph dreamed a dream, and be told It unto 
his bretbreu. —Oen. xxxvii. 6 (1551). 

• 2. To divine or find out by dreama. 

" The 51 acedou by Jove* decree. 

W m taught to dream iui herb for Ptolemy." 
Drydcn : To the Duchm* of Ormond. 133, 1M. 

3. To pass or epend in reveriea or idle 
thoughts. 

" Why does Anthony dream out bla hours. 

And tempt* not fortune for a nobler day?" 

Dry den : All for Love, L L 

dream er, * drem are, * drem - er, 
' drem ere, s. [A.S. dredmere — a musician ; 

O. H. Ger. troumdri = a dreamer ; M. H. Ger. 
troumore ; Sw. drdmmare ; Dan. drbmmer ; 
Dut. droomer ; Ger. dromer.] 

1. One who has dreams or visions. 

“And they &aid one to another, Behold, this dreevnurt 
cometh."— Geu. xxxvii. 19. 

* 2. An interpreter or diviner of dreams. 

“ Diviners, dreamert, schoolmen, deep magician*. 
AH have I tryed " 

Beaum. i Flct. : n'<w?uiM Pleated, iv. L 

3. One who is given to idle or fanciful 
thoughts ; a visionary. 

“He was not, he BAid, the first great discoverer 
whom princes and statesmen had regarded a* a 
dreamer."— Macaulay ; Hitt. Eng., ch. 

4. A mope, a sluggard, an idler. 


♦ dream' er-y, $. [Eng. dreamer; - y .] A 

habit of dreaming or musing ; reverie. 

dream -ful, a. [ Eng. dream ; /«Z(Z.)] Full of 
dreams, fancies, or idle thoughts. 

“She [Melancholy] impious lead* 

The dreamful fancy." 

Mickle : Siege of Marseille*, v. L 


dream'-T-ly, adv. [Eng .dreamy; -ly.] 

1. As if heard in a dream, softly, geDtly. 

" I bear the cry 
Of their voices high 
Falling dreamily through the sky." 

Longfellow : Birds of Pottage. 

2. Slowly, sluggishly, negligently. 


dream - 1 - ness, s. [Eng. dreamy ; -n«s.] 
The quality or state of being dreamy. 

dream irig, dream inge, pr. par., a., & 
s. [Dream, v.] 

A. x B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act or state of having dreams. 

“ Dreaming Is the having of ideas, whilst Ihc ont- 
ward senses are stopped, not suggested by any external 
objects, or known occasion, uur under the rule or con 
duct of the understanding."— Locke. 

2. A dream, an idle thought or fancy. 

" They deeme . . other mens wisdome to be but 
dreaminge.”— Sir J. Cheke : Hurt of Sedition. 


dream determined, a. That which 

comes to pass or is determined by a dream. 

*' In what veiled hour or dream-determined place." 

A . C. Swinburne : Tristram of Lyonesse, 1. 


dreaming bread, s. 

1. The designation given to a bridecake, 
pieces of which are carried home by young 
people, and laid under their pillows. The 
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Idea is, that a piece of this cake, when elept 
on, possesses the virtue of making the person 
dream of his or her sweetheart. 

2. The term is also applied to the cake used 
at a baptism. This is wrapped up in the 
garment used for swathing the infant, and 
afterwards divided among the young people 
that they may sleep over it. 

"Miss Nicky wondered what was to become of the 
christening cake ahe had ordered from Perth. The 
Misses were ready to weep at the disappointment of 
the dreaming-brend."— Marriage, i. 269. 

dream irig-ly, adv. [Eng. dreaming; -fy.] 
Slowly, indolently, sluggishly, withont spirit 
or energy. 

" For many years whatever I have written has been 
composed Blowljrand deliberately, I might say almost 
dreaming! y at times. 8<nU hey : Letters, Iv. 621. 

dream -land, s. [Eng. dream , and land.] The 
land of dreams or idle reveries ; fairyland ; the 
region of fancy or imagination. 

“They are real, and have a venue in their respective 
districts la dreamland." ~C. Lamb. 

dream less, a. [A.S. dredm-leds = joyless, 
Bad.] Free from or without dreams. 

" The dreamless sleep that lulls the dead * 

Byron: Euthanasia. 

drcam'-less-ly, adv . [Eng. dreamless; - ly .] 
In a dreamless manner. 

dreamt, pret . A : pa. par. [Dream, v.J 

dream f, a. [Eng. dream; -y.] 

1. Full of or causing dreams. 

" All day within the dreamy bonse 
The doors upon their hinges creaked.” 

Tennyson : Mariana, 61, 62. 

2. Dreamlike, visionary. 

“From dreamy virtues of this kind he turned with 
•ome thing like distaste. Tatfourd. 

3. Addicted to or fond of dreaming or 
reveries ; visionary. 

*drean, v.t. [Drain, p.] To drain, to ex- 
haust. 

“Ilo try If griefe will drean his melting reines, 

And hang a crutch upon hl3 able back." 

IJistorie of Albino <£ Beltama (1638). 

drear, * dreare, * drere, a. & s. [Dreary.] 

A, As adj. : Dismal, dreary, gloomy, cheer- 
less. 

“ Adjoining to the drear abode 
Of misery." Thomson: Liberty, L 210, 211. 

* B. As substantive : 

1. Dreariness, dread, dismal ness, horror. 

“A ruefull spectacle of death and ghastly drere.* 

Spenser: F. Q., I. viiL 40. 

2. Heavy, dead force. 

" It fell with so desplteous dreare 
And heavie sway that hard unto his crowne 
The shield it drave.” Spenser: F. Q., IV. Tiii. 42. 

•drear A head, * drear-y-hood, drer 
1-hed, * drer-l-hedd, * drer-y-hedd, 

* dryr-l-hed, a. [Eng. dreary; -hood.) 
Dreariness, affliction, horror, gloominess. 

“ The dame, halfe dedd 

Through suddein feare and ghastly drerihedd." 

Spenser : F Q., III. i. 62. 

drear'-I-ly, * dreor-liche, * drer-i-liche, 

* drer-i ly, atfy. [A.S. dredrig-llce (adv.), 
dredrdic (a.).] In a dreary manner ; gloomily, 
dismally, cheerlessly. 

** Drerily shooting his stormy darte. 

Which crudilles the blood, and pricks the Larte.” 
Spenser: Shephcardx Calender (Feb). 

• drear'i-ment, *drer-l ment, s. [Eng. 
dreary; -ment.] 

1, Sorrow, melancholy, dismalness. 

" Teach the woods and waters to lament 
Your dolefull dreriment." 

Spenser : Epithalamion, 10, H. 

2. Horror, dreadfulness, terror. 

“Enrold in flames and smouldring dreriment “ 

Spenser: F. Q.. I. viii. 9. 

drear'-i-ness, * drery-nesse, * drury- 
nesse, S. [A.S. dredrignys, dreorinys.] The 
quality or state of being dreary ; dismalness, 
gloom, cheerlessness, sadness. 

“Bowe doun to the pore thin ere without drery- 
fiesse ." — Wycliffe : Eecles. iv. 8. 

• drear -ing, s. [Drear, a ] Sorrow, dreari- 
ness. 

“ And lightly him uprearing. 

Revoked life, that would have fled away. 

All were myaelf. through grief, in dead \y drearing.” 
Spenser: Daphnaida, 187-189 

drear -y, * dreor-i, • drer i, * drer-y, 

* dreer y, * drur-y, a. [A.S . dredrig — 

(1) bloody, gory, (2) sad, mournful, from dreor 
— gore, blood; Icel. dreyrigr = gory ; Ger. 
trauiHg = (1) gory, (2) sad ; 6. H. Ger. trdr = 
gore.] 


1. Dismal, gloomy, cheerless, horrid. 

“They had never portioned out among themselves 

bis dreary region of moor and shingle."— Macaulay: 
J/Lst. Eng., ch. xlii. 

2. Cheerless, disquieting. 

" Worlds should nut hribe me hack to tread 
Again life's dreary waste, 

To ace again my day o'erapread 
With all the gloomy paat." 

Cowper : Bill of Mortality, 1789 

3. Sad, mournful, distressful. 

"The woman goth hlr wey eorwful and drery,"— 
Trevisa, ill. 161. 

4. Expressive of distress, sorrow, or mourn- 
ing. 

** Brery was thy mone. "—Shoreham, p. 89. 

5. Tiresome, monotonous, uninteresting. 

" Presenting dreary addresses to the governor.”— 
Gorst : The Maori King (1864), ch. xix. 

*drcar' y some, a. [Eng. dreary ; -some.] 
Having the characters, or auggesting the idea 
of dreariness. 

" Yet lu spite of my counsel, if they will needs run 

The drearysome risk of the spinning o't, 

Let them seek out a lythe in the heat of the sun. 

And there venture o’ the beginning o't" 

Ross- Rock a nd Wee Pickle Tour, 

* dree ehe, * dree ehen, dreche, 

* dretehe, v.t. ft i. [A S. dreccan, dreccean- 
to vex, to trouble.] 

A. Trans. : To trouble, to annoy, to vex, to 
disturb. 

“ What ys thy cauBe. thoq cursed wreche, 

Thus at masse me for to dreed* e )* 

Petit., Relig., and Love Poems, p. 85. 

B. Intrans. : To linger, to loiter, to delay. 

" What shold I dretehe or telle of his array ? " 

Chaucer : Troilus, ii. 1,264. 

* dree ehe, s. [Drecche, v.] A aad or sor- 
rowful sight or thing. 

“Ye shall se a wondur dreche " 

MS. in BaUhoeU, p. 817. 

* dree ching, dree - chung, * dree- 
chyng, dree chynge, dreteh-ing, 

pr. par., a., & s. [Drecche, r.] 

A. ft B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Troubling, annoyance, disturbance. 

" With dreechinge of min owne thought 

Id such a wan hope 1 am falie.' Gower, il. 118. 

2 Delaying, lingering, loitering. 

” Peril is with drecchynge in ydrawe." 

Chaucer : Troilus, ill. 80S. 

* dree en,vA. [Etym. doubtful.] To threaten. 
(According to Petheram, this word is very 
common in the north of England.) 

“The queen e drecened by her churchmen." 

M. Marprelate t Epitome (ed. Petheram), p. S6. (Fares.) 

*drec chour, drechour, s. [Eng. drecch(e); 
-owr=er.] A lingerer. 

" An aid monk a lechour, 

A drunkin drechour 

Colkelbie Sow, F. L, v. 7t 

* drede. s. ft v.t. [Dread, s. A v .] 

* dre de-ful, a. [Dreadful.] 

* dre de les, a. [Dreadless.] 

dredge (1), 'drudge, s. [O. Fr. drege= a kitid 
of fish-net, from Dut. dreg-net = a drag-net, 
dragen = to bear, to carry, to draw ; A.S. 
dragan. ( Skeat .)] [Drag-net, Draw.] 

1. A kind of drag-net for bringing up 
oysters, Ac., from the bottom. 

“For oysters they have a peculiar dredge; a thick, 
struug net, fasteueu to three Bpills of iron, and drawn 
at the boat's stern, gathering whatsoever it meetetb 
lying In the bottom.' — Carew . 

2. An apparatus for bringing up plants, 
shells, Ac., from the bottom, or from great 
depths, for scientific purposes. 

3. A bucket or scoop for scraping mud, 
sand, or silt from the bed of a stream, pond, 
or other body of water. Such are usually oo 
endless chains. [Dredgino-machine.] 

*1 A naturalist’s dredge is smaller and much 
more delicate than those which are in use 
among fishermen, these latter allowing the 
minuter animals to escape, and injuring many 
of those which are captured. A dredge used 
by Mr. J. S. Bowerbank, F.R.S., was made of 
wrought iron, with movable joints so as to fold 
up and carry in the hand. Through the eyelet 
holes of this framework passed copper wire, 
affixing to them a bag made of raw hide, and 
connected at the end and bottom by a net made 
of eod-line, to allow the water to escape. The 
towing rope was attached to rings, and when 
thrown overboard scraped with one or other 
of the cutting edges. The opening was made 


narrow to prevent the admission of large and 
heavy stones, (tf. T. Woodward: Mollusca.) 
Dredging is ditfereut from Soundings (q.v.). 

dredge- boat, «. A form of dredging- 
machine in which the boat becomes its own 
grubber, the depth at which the mud-fan shall 
operate being regulated by introduction of 
water into compartments of the vessel. The 
dredger may operate by ploughing a channel 
through a Baud or mud-bar, the latter pre- 
sumably, as it has been constructed to keep 
opeu the mouths of the Mississippi, allowing 
the current to carry off' the loosened matter. 
A scoop is, however, to be rigged forward to 
plough into the mud, when the dredger will 
back off with its load, carry it out to sea, and 
dump it. (Knight.) 

dredge (2), s. [O. Fr. dragte = a mixture of 
barley and oats ; Prov. dragea; Ital. treggea — 
a sugar-plum, from Gr. rpdyypa (tragema, pL 
rpayypaTa (<w{7cnwfri) = drieu lruits.] A nur- 
ture of barley and oats. 

dredge malt, s. Malt made of oats 
mixed with barley-malt. 

dredge (1), v.t. [Dredge (1), s.] 

1 . To take or gather with a dredge. 

" The oystera dredged In the Lyne find a welcome 
acceptance." — Carew. 

2. To deepen the channel of a river, Ac., by 
raising sand, mud, gravel, &e., from the 
bottom or bed. 

dredge (2), v.t. [Dredge (2), s.] To sprinkle 
flour upon. 

" My spice- hox, gentlemen ; 

And put in some of this, the matter's ended ; 

Dredge you a dish of plovers ; there's the art on*t.” 
Beanm. & Flet. : Bloody Brother, i. 2. 

dredged (1), pa. par. or a. [Dredge (1), v.J 

dredged (2), pa. par. or a. [Dredge (2), v .] 

dredg-cr (1), $. [Eng. drcdg(e) (1), v. ; - er .] 

1. Ord* Lang. : One who fishes with a 
dredge. 

2. Hydr. Eng . : A hallast-lighter. A barge 
or scow which scrapes silt from the bottom of 
a stream. [Dredging-macuine.] 

dredg-er (2), $. [Eng. dredg(e), (2), v. ; -er.] 

Cookery : A box with a perforated lid for 
eprinkling flour upon dough or a dough-board. 
A dredge- box. 

dredg mg (1), pr. par., a., & s. [Dredge 

(1) , v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of fishing with a dredge. 

“In flueh places oysters are taken by dredging"— 
Pennant : British Zool . ; The Oyster. 

2. The act or process of raising mud, sand, 
Are., from the bed or bottom of a river, &c., 
by means of a dredger. 

dredging machine, a. 

Hydr. Eng. : A machine for raising silt, 
mud, sand, and gravel from the bed of a 
stream or other water to deepen the channel, 
or to obtain the material for ballast, or for 
filling low grounds. The steam dredging- 
machine, now so commonly in use in harbours 
liable to become silted up, has a succession of 
buckets on an endless chain, which traverses 
on a frame whose lower end is vertically ad- 
justable, so as to regulate the depth at which 
it works, like the French chapelet. It was 
first successfully used in England by Huges, 
in 1804. The machine is driven by a steam- 
engine through the intervention of gearing, 
steadied by a fly-wheel. A long shalt amid- 
ships conveys the motion from the gearing 
about the engine to the upper drum, aronud 
which the endless chain works. The buckets 
discharge at the stern of the vessel, droppiug 
the mud into a lighter. The lower end of the 
swinging-frame is adjusted as to depth by 
means of a suspensory chain, which is wound 
upon a drum rotated by clutch-connection 
with the spur-gearing when necessary. 
(Knight.) 

dredging- vessel, s. The same as 

Dredge-boat (q.v.). 

dredge Ing (2), pr. par., a., & s. [Dredge 

(2) . v.] 

A. <fc B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
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C. As subst. : The act of sprinkling with 
flour. 

di edging-box, * drudging box, s. 

The same as Dredger (2) (q.v.). 

"With cut* of tho basting- ladle*. dripping-pans, and 
dredging-boxes"— liing ; Art of Cookery, let. &. 

* drco'(l), v.i. i Proh. a dialectic variation of 
draw (q.v.).] To journey towards a place. 

“ Robin II i >o.l went to Nottingham 
Aa last as Ik* ctmlil dree *' 

Ilobin Hood and the Jolly Tinker. 

dree (2), * dre, * drey, v.t. & i. [A.S. dndgan 

— to suffer, to endure.) 

A. Trans. : To suffer, to endure. 

"According to tlie popular belief, he atilt ‘dree* bis 
weird' in Fairy Laud, and ia one day exacted to 
revisit earth Scott : Thom at the Rhymer. | Introd.) 

B. Intrans.: To endure, to be able to act, 
to continue in life. 

" Dang on thalm quliill lie niyclit drey " 

Harbour : Hruce, IL 388. 

* dree' ful, * dre-ful, a. [Eng. dree; -/id(0«] 
Sorrowful, sad. 

•dree ful ly, * dre ful ly, atlv . [Eng. 
dreeful; -ly.] Sorrowfully, sadly. 

"Seyd with herte ful drefulty* 

UK Hart, 1701, L 77. 

dree-ite, dreo -lite, s. [Named after M. 
de Dree, and Eng sulf. *f te -lite {Min.) = Gr. 
Ai'0ov (Mhos) = a stone.) 

Afin. : A rliomhohedral mineral of a whitish 
colour, found in small unmodified crystals, 
disseminated on the surface and in the cavities 
of a quartzose rock, at Bcaujeu, in France, 
and also in Baden. Hardness, 3*5 ; ap. gr., 
3*2— 3*4. Lustre pearly. (Dana.) 

dreel, t».i. [Dut. drillen — to run backwards 
and forwards. J [Drill, v .) 

1. To move quickly ; to ran in haste. 

** As she wns souple like a very eel. 

O'er hill and dale with fury she did dreel." 

Host : Helen ore, p. M. 

2. To carry on work with an equable aod 
speedy motion. 

dreep-ing, a. [DaomNa.J Oozing, drop* 
ping, dripping. 

" Gie dree ping roasts to countra laird a.* 

w Bums: To James Smith. 

•dreg, s. [Drcgs.] 

dreg-pot, s. A teapot. (Scotch.) 

dreg -gi ness, s. [Eng. dreggy ; -ness.] The 
quality of being dreggy or full of dregs or lees ; 
fouluess, muddmess, feculence. 

• dreg -gish, a. [Eng. dregg(y); -ish.] Full 
of dregs or lees ; dreggy, feculent. 

** To give a strung taste to this dreggish liquor, they 
fling in ati incredible deal of broom ur hops— whereby 
small beer is rendered equal in mischief to strong. ' — 
Harvey : On Consumptions. 

•dreg'-gy, a. [Eng. dreg ; - y .] 

1. Lit. : Full of or contaiuiug dregs or lees ; 
feculent, muddy. 

" Ripe grapes being moderately pressed, their juice 
may. Without much dreggy matter, he squeezed out." 
—Boyle. 

2. Fig. : Filthy, vile, worthless. 

" Abhorreuce of those dreggy, low delights,"— Bates : 
Christi'in Religion proved by Reason, ch. 1. 

• dregb, dreghe, dreigb, a., adv., & s. 
[lccL drjugr; Sw. di'yg ; Dan. droi .] 

A* adjective : 

1. Great, large, mighty. 

" The durres to vndo of the dregh horse." 

Instruction of Troy , 11,890. 

2. Tediou9, wearisome. 

" We must just try to walk although neither of us 
are very strong ; and it Is, they say. a long drdgh 
road."— if. Lyndsay , p. 144. 

3. Tardy, slow, tired. 

"And they are now ganging os dreigh and sober aa 
oarsells tbe day."— Scott : Bride of Lammermoor, ch. 

XXXV. 

* B. -4s adv. : Fiercely, violently, 

“Quat dr aura thou so dreghghe, and mace suche 

deray ?" A nturt of .4 rthur, at xL 

* C, As subst. : Violence. 

"When the dregh was don of the derke night." 

Destruction of Troy, 678. 

*dregb-ly, *dre ly, adv. [lcel. drjwjliga.] 
Strongly, greatly, much. 

"And thou drynk drely in thy potle wylle It synk." 

Toumeloy Mysteries, p. 90, 

dreg$, "dregges, s. jd. [Icel. dregg (pL 
dr egg jar) ; cogn. with Sw. drdgg : prob. from 
lcel. draga — to draw. (Skeof.j) 

L Lit . ; The sediment, lees, or grounds of 


liquor; feculence. (Obsolete now lu the 
singular.) 

" 1 kan selle dregget and dmf." 

T. Plovmuin, 1*,7(». 

II. Figuratively : 

1. The end, the bottom, the last. 

" I wUl here shruud till ttw^ dreg * of the storm bo 
paat." — 'Shaketp . ; Tempest, it. 2. 

2. Worthless refuse or vile matter ; the 
refuse or most worthless part of anything. 

" MaJor-geuemU sprung from the dregs of the 
people. - Macaulay : Hitt of Rug , ch. vL 

•j C nil >b thus discriminates between dregs, 
sediment, dross, scum, and refuse: “All these 
terms designate the worthless part of any 
body ; but dregs is taken in a worse sense 
than sediment: for the dregs is (hat which is 
altogether of no value, but the sediment may 
sometimes form a necessary part of the body. 
The dregs arc mostly a sediment in liquora, 
but many things arc u sediment which are not 
dregs. After the dregs are taken away, there 
will frequently remain a sediment ; the dregs 
are commonly the corrupt part which sepa- 
rates from compound liquids, as wine or beer ; 
the sediment consists of the heavy particles 
which belong to all simple liquids, not ex* 
cepting water itself. The dregs and sediment 
separate of themselves, but the scum and 
dross are forced out by a process ; the former 
from liquids, and the latter from solid bodies 
rendered liquid or otherwise. Jiefuse, as its 
derivation implies, is always said of that 
which ia intentionally separated to be thrown 
away, and agrees with the former terms only 
in as much as they express what is worthless. 
Of these terms, dregs, scum , and refuse admit 
likewise of a figurative application. The dregs 
and scum of the people are the comiptest part 
of any society ; and the refuse is that which 
is most worthless and unfit for a respectable 
community.” (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

* dreight, s. [Drouoht.J 

•drein, v.t. [Drain, v .] 

* dreint, • drent, pa. par. & a. [Drench ] 

A. Aspn. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Lit. : Drowned. 

2. Fig. : Overwhelmed. 

" But our own selves, that here In dole are drent' 
Spenser: Attrophel, 310. 

drels-se’-na, s. [Named after Dreyssen, a 
Belgian physician.] 

Zool. : A genua of molluscs, family Mytilidse. 
The shell is like that of the typical genus 
Mytilus, but wants the pearly lining. Known 
recent species fifteen, foasil thirteen, the latter 
from the Eocene onward. Of the recent species, 
one, Dreissena polymorpha , is a native of the 
Aralo-Caspian rivers, whence it was brought 
to Britain apparently with foreign timber in 
the hold of some ship. In 1S24 Mr. T. Sowerby 
observed that it had established itself in the 
Surrey docks. Thence it has spread to other 
docks, as well as to various canals and rivers 
in England, France, and Belgium, and has 
even been found in the iron water-pipes of 
London. (S. P. Woodward.) 

* dreit, s. [Dnorr.] 

* dreme, s. [Dream, s.] 

* dremels, s. [Dream, v.] A dream. 

"This drcmcls bltokuitb." 

P. Plowman, 4,804. 

* drem-en, v.t. & i. [Dream, v.] 

* drem -ere, s. [Dreamer.] 

drem o theF-I-um, s. [Gr. Spaneiv (dra- 
mein), 2nd aor. in fin. of rpc^ai (trecho)= to run, 
and Oypiov (therion) = a beast.] 

Palcront . .* A genus of animals allied to the 
Musk-deer, found in the Miocene deposits of 
France and Attica. 

drench, *drench-en, * drenche, 
* dreinch-en, v.t. & i. [A.S. drencan 
= to drench, drincan = to drink ; cogn. with 
Dut. dranken = to water a horse ; lcel. drekkja 
= to drown, to swamp ; Sw. dranka — to 
drown, to steep ; Ger. trdnken = to water, to 
soak.] 

A. Transitive: 

* L Literally : 

1. To drown. 

" J sbal beren him to the se. 

And l shal drenchtn him therinne." 

Havelok, 581. 


2. To overwhelm in water. 

" A ereet W&lve of the toe cometh »oin tymo with at 
greta violence, that Itdrtnckilh tb* •chip. — 6'Aauc#r: 
Parsons Tale, p. XV L 

IL Figuratively: 

* 1. To overwhelm. 

" Many unprofitable de*Lro« and nojrou*. wblcl 
drenrhen men Into detb and pertUckiLUi." — W yet iff* 

1 Tint. vi. 9. [Trench Select Olouary, p. 62 ) 

2. To saturate with water or moisture ; tr 
eoak. 

" Now drenched throughout, and hopelcms of hu caaa. 
He drops the rein, nud leave* him to bU poc*,'* 

Cowper : Truth. 24«. 247. 

* 3. To saturate with drink. 

4. To force down physic mechanically; to 
purge violently. 

" If any of your cattle are infected, apeedlly let both 
skk and well blood, and drench them ."—Mortimer . 
Hiubttndry. 

* B. Intransitive : 

1. Lit. : To drown ; to be drowned. 

" He tooke np Seynt Petir, when he began to drenche 
within the see.” — MaunderlUe, p. llfl. 

2. Fig. : To make wet, to soak. 

M Nor blasts that eliake the dripping bower. 

Shall drench again or discompose w 
Cowper . On Mrs. Montagu's feather Hanging l 

drenQh(l), draenc/drencche/drenke, 

s. [AS. drenc ; IeeL drekka ; u. H. Ger. 
tranck; Ger. drank. J 

1. A drink, a draught 

" Fulnesse of mete and of drenkef— Wyeltfo ; Soled 
Works, lii 172 

2. Physic for an animal. 

"A drench Is a potion or drink prepared fur • sick 
boree. and composed of *ev eral drugs in « liquid form.' 
— Fa rriers' Dictionary. 

* 3. A channel of water. 

•drench (2), s. [Dreno.J 
drenched, pa. par. or a. [Drench, r.] 

drenph'-er, s. [Eng. drench ; *er.J 

1. One who or that which drcnchea, satu- 
rates, or soaks. 

2. One who admioisters physic to animals. 

3. A very heavy shower of rain. 

drenph'-mg, pr. par., a., <fc s. [Drench, v ] 
A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of aoaking or saturating with wet 

2. The state of being soaked or saturated, 

drenching -apparatus, s. A jaw- 
opeoer aod head-1 liter by which drenchea 
may he administered to anin^als without their 
heiug ahle to bite the bottle or horn, or the 
arm of the operator. 

drenching -horn, s. A cow'a horu, 
closed at the butt-eod and perforated at the 
point-end (like a powder-flask), to administer 
drenches of medicine to ailing animals. 

‘dreng, * drenge, s. [Mid. Eng., from A. 3. 
drenge— a brave man, cogn with lcel. drengr , 
a youth, a valiant man ; Sw. drdng = a man, 
a servant.] In old feudal law a tenant ia 

capite. 

* dren'-gage, s. [Eng. dreng; -age.] 

Feudal Law : The tenure under which a 
drench held land. 

* drent, po. par. or a. [Drench.] 

1. Lit. : Drowned. 

" Condemned to be drent.'" 

Spenser: F. Q. , II. xlL &. 

2. Fig. : Overwhelmed. 

" With them all joy and Jolly merriment 
Is also deaded. nnd in dolour drent" 

Spenser: Te<ert of the Muses, 210. 

drep-a-no-phyr le-se, 3. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
dwpanophyll(um) (q.v.), and Lat. fem, pi. adj. 
sufT. -tee.] 

Bot. : A family of operculate apocarpous 
mosses. Only known genus Drepaoophyllum 
(q.v.). 

drep - a - noph'-yl - lum, s. [Gr. Bpenavov 

(drepahon), Spcndi'-g (drtpane) — a sickle, a 
reaping-hook, and ^vAao»> (phullon) = a leaf.] 
Bot. : A genus of terminal fruited mosses, 
the typical one of the family Drepanophylleca. 

* drere, a. & s. [Drear.] 

* drer'-i ment, s. [Dreari.ment.] 


f&te, f^t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt* 
©r. wore, wolf, work, who, son : mute, cub. cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, », ce = e. ey = a. qn = kw, 
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• drer i nesse, s. [Dreariness.] 

* drer'-y, s. [Dreary.] 

dress, * dresse, * dress-en, * drysse, 

v.t. & i, [O. Kr. dresser, drescer, drechicr ; Kr. 
dresser, from Low Lat. drictio, from Lat. 
directio, from drictus, a coutr. form of directus 
= straight, direct, from dirigo = to direct, to 
set straight; Ital. drizzarc, dirizzare ; O. iSp. 
derezar.) [Address, v., Direct.) 

A. Transitive : 

1. Ordinary Language: 

* 1. Literally: 

(1) To make straight. 

” Schrewldg tliingis schulen be into dressid thlnpls ’ 
— Wycltfe: Luke iil. 5. 

(2) To aet in a straight or direct line ; to 
direct. 

"Toward the derrest on the dece be dresscz the face ” 
Gaioaine, 445. 

(3) To reach, to hand over. 

"Hetook bred . . . and dresside to hero.’*— Wycliffe : 
Luke xxi v. ao. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To direct, to order; to set and keep 
straight. 

"He schal dreue thi wele." — Wycliffe: Gen. xxiv. 40. 

(2) To put or keep in order ; to adjust, to 
put to rights. 

"And the Lord God took the man. and put him 
Into the garden of Eden to dress it and to keep it.*'— 
4Jm. ii. 16. 

* (3) To regulate, to direct, to rule. 

M Daumarke he dryssede alle hy drede of liytn selvyne." 

J forte Arthur e, 46. 

(4) To trim, to fit or prepare for use. 

" When he tlrcsseth the lamps, Le Bhall hurn incense 
opon it."— Exod. xxx. 7. 

(5) To prepare meat for the table ; to cook. 

"Go now to thy brother Amnou'a house, and dress 
him meat ,*'— 2 Sam. xiii. 7. 

(6) To clothe, to invest with clothes, to 
Attire, to apparel, to array. 

(7) To invest, array, or accoutre. 

" Wheu Florent was all redy drest 
Iu hys armure." Octovian, 1,035, 

(8) To attire, array, or deck out pompously, 
{With up.) 

" They paint and smile, and dress themselves up in 
tinsel, and glass gems, and counterfeit imagery."— 
Taylor. 

(9) To invest with au outward appearance or 
Character. 

" Ho dresses the Incidents In a rationalized form, and 
changes their chronology "—Lewis: Cred, Early Rom. 
Bist. (1855), cb. xii , pt il., 5 23. 

(10) To cover, to deck out. 

" In wavy gold thy bummer vales are dressed."' 

Pope : Berner's Odyssey, xix. 131. 

(11) To adorn, to beautify. 

" Fragrant turf, and flowers as wild and fair 
As ever dressed a hank, or scented summer air." 

Cowper . Charity, 258, 259. 

(12) To curry or rub down a horse. 

"Our Infirmities are so many, that we are forced to 
dress and tend horses and asses, that they may help 
our needs."— Taylor. 

(13) To treat a wound with medical prepara- 
tions ; to apply remedies to a wound. 

" In time of my sickness another cbirurgeon dressed 
her."— Wiseman. 

(14) To prepare for use In any way: as, To 
dress hemp, to dress leather, Ac. 

” And I will dress the other bullock, and lay It on 
wood, aud put no fire under."— l Kings xviii. 23. 

* (15) To attend to, to clean. 

"And Mepliiboabeth, the sou of Saul, came down to 
meet the king, and had neither dressed tils feet, nor 
trimmed hia heard." — 2 Sam. xix. 24. 

(16) To prune, to cut. 

** When you dress your young bops, cut away roots or 
sprigs." — Mortimer: Husbandry. 

IL Technically : 

1. Fabric: 

(1) To size yarn, cloth, or thread. 

(2) To teazle or raise the nap on woollen 
doth. 

2. Print. : To arrange the form in the chase 
symmetrically. 

3. Mill-work: To prepare the surface of a 
mill-stone. 

4. Masonry: To prepare or smoothe the sur- 
face of atonework. 

5. Min. : To prepare mineral ores for the 
furnace. 

6. Met all, : To planish sheet-metal ware into 
symmetrical form on a atake or anvil. 

7. Mil. : To arrange or form the ranks iu a 
straight line. 


8. Naut. : To ornament or deck out a vessel 
with flags, ensigns, pendants, Ac., iu honour 
of some special eveuL 

* 9. Manege : To break in or teach a horse. 

*' [Mezen tiusl for his courser called, a steed 

Well mouthed, well managed, which himself did 
dress." Dry den : Virgil; .Encid x. 1,225, 1,226. 

* B. llejhxivc : 

1. To betake or turn oneself. 

*■ To Grieelrlea agayn wol I me drew." 

Chaucer: C. T., 8,882. 

2. To set or apply oneself. 

“ To Bclieto the arwchlasterea hem dresse. " 

Richard Ceeur de Lion , 4,481. 

C. Intransitive : 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. To go, to betake oneself, to turn. 

" Fro derkuesse I dresse to blysse clere." 

Polity Relig., <£■ Love Poems, p. 89. 

2. To clothe oneself ; to put on clothes or 
dress. 

II. Mil. : To ai range or set oneself in a 
straight line witli some fixed point. 

To dress up or out : 

(1) Lit. ; To clothe or deck out pompously, 
finely, or elaborately. 

(2) Fig. : To invest with a fictitious character 
or appearance. 

"... had passed their lives in dressing up the worse 
reason so as to make it appear the better. —Macaulay : 
Bist. Eng., ch. xvni. 

dress, s. [Dress, r.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. That which is worn as clothes ; garments, 
habit, apparel. 

" Now from the country around, from the farms aud 
the neighbouring hamlet-s, 

Came in tlieir holiday dresses the blithe Acadian 
peasants." Longfellow .< Evangeline, L 4. 

2. (Spec.): A lady's gown. 

3. The art or skill of adjusting dress. 

** Deduct what la but Vanity or Dress." 

Pope : Essay on Man, il 46. 

4. A covering, an outfit. 

" Feathere are as commodious a dress to such as fly 
In theair."— Derham: JOiysko- Theology, bk. iv.. ch. xii. 

II U is used in composition to express the 
quality or description of dress worn ; as, full- 
dress — dress suited for state occasions, cere- 
mony, &e., undress , morning -dress, Ac. 

II. Mill-work: Applied to the system of 
furrows on the face of a mill stone. [Mill- 
stone Dress.) 

dress eeat, s. A awallow-tailed coat, or 
one with narrow pointed tails, worn by gentle- 
men in evening dress. 

dress gnard, s. A wing on the side of a 
carnage entrance, to prevent the brushing of 
the dress against the wheel. 

dress-maker, s. One who makes ladies’ 
dresses or gowns. 

* dresse, v.t. [Dress, v.J 

dressed, pa. par . or a. [Dress, v.) 

A >4s pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

I. Ord. Lang. ; Arranged, clothed, apparelled, 
decked out. 

II. Technically: 

1. Geol. : A term applied to ice-worn boulders 
or rocks. 

2. Masonry : Applied to stone-work cut and 
smoothened. 

dress'-er ( 1 ), * dress~ar, * dress-our, 

* dress ure, s. (Fr. dressoir, from Low 
Lat. dressorium.] 

* I. A side-board ; a table or bench on which 
meat was prepared or dressed for use. 

" Dressar where mete is served out at."— Palsgrave. 

2. A set of shelves or open cupboard for 
plates, Ac. 

" The pewter plates on the dresser." 

JsmgfvUow : Evangeline, L 1 

drcES -er (2), s. [Eng. dress ; -er.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. One who dresses or helps to adjust the 
dress of another, especially used of one who 
dresses and “ makes up ” an actor for the 
stage. 

" Her head alone will twenty dressers ask. " 

Dry den: Juvenal sat. vi 

2. One who keeps any place in order. 

"Said he unto the dresser of hia vineyard. Behold, 
these three years I come seeking fruit on this figtree, 
and find none."— Luke xiii. 7. 


II. Technically: 

1. Med. : One whose duty it is to assist a 
surgeon in a hospital in dressing wounds, Ac. 

2. Fabric : One who dresses or adds dreaa- 
ings to cloth. 

"The weaver, tho fuller, the dresser." — Smith : 
Wealth of Muttons, bk. 1., ch. 1. 

■j Dresser of jtlays : A term applied in the 
early part of the seventeenth century to 
literary hacks who gained a scanty subsistence 
by altering anti amending old dramas to suit 
the tnstc of the times. The character of Deme- 
trius in the Poehrsfcr was undoubtedly intended 
by Jonson to represent Dekker, who, iu re- 
venge, wrote liis & atiro-mastix. 

" O sir, Ills doublet's a little decayed ; he la other- 
wise a very simple, honest fellow. Bir, one Demetrius, 
a dresser of ploys about the town here.''— fieri Jonson: 
Poetaster , lii. L 

dresser eopper, s. A vessel in which 
warps or threads are passed through boiling 
water. 

dress-mg, * dress ynge, pr. par., a ., A a 

[Dress, v.\ 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ordinary Language : 

*1. Lit.: The act of setting straight or 
direct 

" Dressy nge. Directio.'’— Prompt. Parv. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) The act of investing or clothiug with a 

dress. 

(2) A dresa. 

(3) A trimming up, a decking-out. 

" No 1 Time, thou shalt not boast that I do change: 
Tliy pyramids, built up with newer might. 

To me are nothing novel nothing strange ; 

They are but dressings Ol a former sight. " 

shakesp. : Sonnet 123. 

(4) Ornamentation, decking, adorniug. 

" Woods and dales are of thy dressing 
Hill and dale doth boast tby blessing." 

Milton : On May Morning. 

(5) A beating, a correction. (Colloquial.) 

II. Technically : 

1. Fabric: 

(1) Gum, starch, paste, clay, Ac. used in 
the siziug of fabric, yarn, or thread. 

(2) Teaseling, or raising the nap on woollen 
cloth. 

2. Min. : Preparation of mineral ores for the 
furnace. 

3. Mill-work : Preparation of the surface of 
a mill -stone. 

4. Masonry : Smoothing the surface of stone 
or marble. 

5. Print. : Arranging the form in the chase 
symmetrically. 

6. Mctall. : The complete planishing of sheet- 
metal ware iuto symmetrical form, ou a atake 
or anvil. 

7. Agriculture : 

(1) The application of manure to a aoiL 

(2) The manure a]*] died to a soil. Top- 
dressing is that whicli is spread on and allowed 
to remain on the surface. 

"Three cwt per acre is a fair dressing for turnips or 
swedes." — l. Wrigfuon, In Cassell's Technical Educator, 
pt. ii.. p. 231. 

8. Medical: 

(1) The act or art of applying remedies to 
wounds, ulcers, &c. 

(2) (PI): A remedy applied to a wound, 
ulcer, sore, &e. 

" The second day after we took off the dressings, and 
found an eschar made by the catlieietick."— H'lieman : 
On T’ur/mrj. 

9. Cook. : The stuffing of fowls, Ac. ; force- 
meat. 

10. Arch. (PI): The mouldings and sculp- 
tured decorations used on a wall or ceiling. 

11. Foundry: The act or process of cleaning 
castings after they have beeu taken from the 
mould. 

12. Type-found. : The cleaning aud notching 
of the letters after casting. 

dressing bag, s. A bag provided with 
the requisites of the toilet, as iu t dressing- 
case. 

dressing case, s. A case or box pro- 
vided with nil the requisites for the toilet, 
such as combs, brushes, pomade, tooth- 
powder, &e. 


boil, pout, eat, 9ell, eherus, 5hin, bench; ge, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = f 0 

-clan, tian = sham -tion, -sion=shun; -tion, -§ion = zhun. -cious, -tions, -sieus = shus. -ble, -die, &c. = bei, d$ju 
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dressing - beneh, s. A bricklayers 
bench, having a mat- iron plate on which tl».« 
sun-dried brick Is rubbed, polished, am 
beaten with a paddlo in order to to make in 
symmetrical. 

* dressing -board, *dres*ynge- 
boorde, «. A dresser. 

" DresHftre or dressy nge-boorde. Drestnrium, direr- 
torium."— Prompt, Pare. 

dressing-gown, e A light, loose gown 
worn by persons when dressing, in a study. Am. 

"The very first mention of gentlemen's dressing 
gowns in the Iliad " — Daily Set rt, Jan. 9. 1882. 

‘dressing knife, * dressyng knyfe, 
* dryssynge knytfe, s. 

1. A tool used in husbandry for rounding 
and trimming borders, kc. 

2. A cook's knife for chopping meat, &c., 
on a dresser. 

“The rtressynge-kayfe I* iliille."— Forman 

^1 * Dressing-knife board, * dressy n-knvfbord : 
A piece of wood on which meat, &.C., is chopped 
up. 

dressing machine, s. 

Yam: A machine invented by Johnson, in 
1S00. The hard-twisted yam is sized, scraped, 
brushed, and dried by he*at and a blast of air. 
The object is to remove the fuzz ami give a 
alight gloss. 

dressing room, s. A room, close to or 
adjoining the bedroom, ami appropriated to 
dressing ; a room in a theatre where actors 
dress for the performance. 

" Latin tanks might bo found every day in his drei*. 
ing-room, If it were carefully searched.'"— Swift, 

dressing table, s. A toilet-table (q.v.). 

dress' mg§, s. pi. [Dressing, II. 8(2).] 

dress'-y, a. [Eng. dress; -y.] 

1. Given to or fond of showy dress ; showy 
in dress. 

•• She was a fine leddy ; maybe a wee that dressy."— 
8ir A. Wylie, l. 259. 

2. Of dress: Showy, rich, grand. 

•* Dressy is a new and not very aristocratic word. 
But. if you do take a dressy tea-gown, you roust not 
greedily seize the first opportunity of swaggering In 
it."— Daily Seta, Jau. 9, 1882 

drest, pa. par. or a. [Dress, v .] 

* dret 9 he, v.t. or i. [Drecche.] 

* dret 9 hed, pa. par. or a. [Dretche.J 

* dret9h -mg, pr . par., a., k s . [Dretche.] 

A, & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : Delay. 

* dreul, v.i. [A corrupt. of drivel, v. (q.v.)] 
To drivel ; to allow saliva to run or flow from 
the mouth. 

* dreV-el, v.i . [Drivel.] 

* drev-ill, s. [Drivel, v.] A driveller. 

"Through that false witch, and that fouleaged drevill." 

Spenser; F. Q., IV, il. a 

drew (ew as u) (l), s. [Prob. from Icel. 

drjngr = long, drawn out.) 

1. A species of sea- weed, the narrow thong- 
abapeil sen-weed, Funis lareus. 

2. Sen-laces, Fucus (now Chorda) Jilum. 

* drew (ew as u) (2), s. [Etyni. doubtful.) A 
drop. 

" Of the water T might uot taste a drew.* 

Dunbar: Pal ice of Honour , IL 4L 

drew (ew as u) pret. of v. [Draw.] 

* drey, s. [Dray.] A squirrel’s nest. 

•drib, v.t. k i. [A variant of drip (q.v.).] 
[Dribble, v.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To cut off or deduct a little bit, to ap- 
propriate gradually. 

*• Merchants’ gains come short of half the mart : 

For he who drives their bargains dribs a part. 

C. Dry den : Juvenal, sat. TiL 

2. To entice gradually, or step by step. 

" With daily lies she dribs you Into cost.” 

Dry den : Ovid ; Art of Love, L 

3. To chop, to cut off. ( Drkkcr .) 

4. To shoot at or from a short distance. 

** Not at first sight, nor with a dribbed shot. 

Love gave the wound * 

Sidney : Stella A Astrophel. 


dressings— drift 


B. Intransitive : 

1. To slaver or drivel. 

** I)tu*yng after dotterel*, lyke drunkards tbatdriifte#.’' 
Skelton L'roume of Laurell. 

2. To shoot at short distances ; a technical 
term in archery. 

•drib, * dribb, s. [Drib, v.) 

1. A drop, a little bit, a driblet. 

** I><> not. I pray thee. |'R|>er stain 
With rhymes retailed In drihbsf 

Swift . On tHbbs'i Psalm . l 

2. A drizzle ; fine, amall rain. 

* dribbod, pa. par. or o. [Drib, v.) 

drib ber, a. [Eng. drib, v. ; - er .] One who 
cau shoot well only at or from short distances. 
*' lie shall become of a fayre archer, a starke sqnyrtcr 
and dribberf— Aschatn ■ Toxophilu*. 

drih bio, drib le (le us el), v.i. k t. [A 
dim. from drib, v. (q.v.).j 
A Intransitive: 

1. To fall in a quick succession of drops ; to 
drip. 

" Semilunar processes on the surface owe their form 
to the dribbling of water that pissed over it." — Wood- 
ward On Fossils. 

2. To full or run olowly. 

“Which receiver . . . allows the grain to dribble 
only In small quantities into the central hole in the 
upper mill-stone.''— Palcy ; Mat. Theology , ch. xv, 

3. To slaver, to drivel. 

4. To fall weakly like a drop. 

“ Believe not that the dribbling dart of love 
Can pierce a complete bosom." 

Shaketp. . J feature for Meature, L a 

B. Transitive: 

X, Ordinary Language : 

1. To let fall in drops, to allow to drip. 

*' Let the cook follow with a ladle full of soup, and 
dribble it ail the way up etairx'' — Swift : /tules to 
Servant*. 

2. To give out slowly and gradually. 

“Ten thousand casks 

For ever dribbling viit their base contents, . . . 
Bleed gold for ministers to sport away." 

Cowper : Task. iv. 505-8. 

H Football : To keep the ball rolling by a 
succession of short quick kicks. 

drib -hie, s. [Dribble, v.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Drizzle. 

'* Now thon’s turn'd out. for a' thy trouble. 

But house or hald. 

To thole the winter's sleety dribble, 

An' cranreuch canid l” 

Burn*; To a Mouse. 

2. Slaver, drivelling. 

II. Football: The act of keeping the ball 
rolling by a succession of short, quick kicks. 
"Cooke and Hill, with a magnificent dribble, took 
the leather right down the touch line ’—Field, Jan. 
28 , 1882 . 

drib blet, drib let, s. [Eng. dribb(h), and 
dimin, suff. -1st.] A little bit, portion, or 
sum ; a small amount of money. 

" So strictly wert thou just to pay. 

Even to the driblet of a day ” 

Dry den ; Tb renodia Augustalli, 18, 14. 

drib blirig, pr. par., a., k s. [Dribble, r.] 

A. As pr. par ; (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1, Falling in drops, or like a drop ; dripping. 
* 2. Insignificant, trifling, petty. 

“There passed some dribbling skirmishes."— Fo/- 
land : Livy, p. 597. 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of falling, or causing to fall in 
drops or dribblets. 

“A dribbling difficulty, and a momentary suppres- 
sion of urine, may be caused l«y the stone's shutting 
up the orifice of the bladder."— A rbuthnot: On Ali- 
ments. 

2. Slavering, drivelling. 

II. Football : The same aa Dribble, s. , TI. 

** Good displays of dribbling were by no means infre- 
quent."— Field, Jan. 28 . 18 * 2 . 

* drid der, * dred our, s. [Dreao, $.] 

1. Fear, dread. 

** With dredfull dredour trymbling for effray 
The Troianis fled rieht fast and brak away." 

Douglas: Virgil, 805, 16 

2. Suspicion, apprehension. 

* drid'-der, v.i. [Driooer, s.] To fear, to 
dread. 

" Gin we hald heal, we need nn dridder mair : 

Ye ken we winna be set down so bare.” 

Dots : Helen ore, p. 20. 


* drie (I), v.t. [Dkek.] 

* drie (2), v.t. k i. [Dry, v.j 

* drie, a. [Dry, a.) 

dried, pa. par., or a. [Dry, v.] 

dried up, a. Wholly or completely dried. 

“ In that tale I And 

The furTuwa long thought and dried-up tear*.' 

tiyron ; Childe liar old, ILL A. 

dn er, $. [Eng. dry ; - er .} 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. One who or that which dries or tends to 
dry or absoib moisture ; a desiccative. 

** There U a tale, that boiling of daisy roots in milk, 
which It Ls certain are great driers, will make dogs 
little. 1 ’-Dacon. 

2. A drying-machine or stove. 

II. Paint. : A substance added to paint to 
Increase its drying and hardening qualities. 

*drife, v.t. [Drive, v.) 

*drlf le (le as el), v.i. [Etym. doubtful. J 

To drink excessively. 

"A taut this time. Dr. B&stre. In his sermon, sea- 
sonably reproving the garrison's excessive drinking, 
called drijling. prevailed »o. that the governours forth- 
with appointed a few brewers in every street, to 
furnish each family sparingly and propcnionahleiy." 
—Tul/ie : S’ arr alive qf the Siege of Carlisle, p. 16. 

* drif le (le as el), * drif-fle, * drif ling, 

$. [A variant of dribble (q.v).] Kmall, floe, 
drizzling raiu. 

"Aa drifting after st great shower .”— Baill le : LetU, 
L 184. 

drift, * drifte, * dryfte, $. [Formed from 
Mid. Eng. drift = drive, by addition of suff. -f ; 
cf. draught from draw, fight from fly, kc . ; 
cogn. with Dut. drift = a drove, a flock, a 
current ; lcel. drift, dripl =a snow-drift ; Sw. 
drift = impulse, instinct ; Ger. trift = a dxovet 
a herd. 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

* (1) The act of driving. 

" Dryfte or dry w yngo of bestya Minatn*."— Prompt, 
Parv. 

* (2) A violent motion. 

"The dragoun dreew him a wale with drift of hi4 
wingea." Alisaunder : Frag , 998. 

*(3) A herd, a flock. 

" Hoc amientum, a dryfte."— W right : Vol. of Vocab., 
p. 279. 

(4) The course or direction along which 
anything ia driven. 

(5) A heap of any matter driven or blown 
together ; as, a snow-dri/f. 

" The drifts that encumbered the doorway.* 
Longfellow : Courtship of Mile* Standith, ILL 

* (6) A storm. 

“ Thar sal fall dun fra the lljft, 

A hlodi rain, a dreri drift. 

Cursor Mundi, 22.48L 

(7) Anything driven or blown along by tb® 
wind. 

“ Swift as ou wings of wind upborne they fly. 

And drift* of rising dust involve the sky. 

Pope: Homer's Odyssey, TILL 127. 1M. 

(8) Road-sand, the washings of roads. 

* (9) A number or quantity of tilings driven 
or impelled at once ; a shower, a storm. 

" Our thunder from the south 
Shall rain their drift of bnlleta on this town." 

Shaketp. : King John. iL 1 

* (10) Anything drifting or carried along at 
random. 

" Some log, perhaps, upon the water swam. 

An useless drift." 

Dryden: Annus Mirabili*. dvL 

*(11) A course, or road. 

'• Do St then, Faustus. with unfeigned heart. 

Lest greater dangers do attend thy drift” 

Marlowe : Doctor Faustu*. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A force impellent ; an impulse, an im- 
pelling influence or power. 

"A man being under the drift of any passion, will 
still follow' the impulse of it till something LnterpoM." 
— South. 

(2) The tendency, aim, or purpose of action. 
"The particular drift of every act. proceeding eter- 
nally from God, we are not able to discern*— Hooker. 

(3) An intended purpose or line of action, 

“ Thus, for my duty's sake. I rather chose 

To cross my friend in his intended drift." 
Shaketp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona , liL L 

(4) An intention or design. 

'* In the mean time, against thou shalt awake. 

Shall Romeo by mv letters know our drift." 

SKakesp. * Romeo <t Juliet, iv. L 

(5) Meaning or sim. 

“ We know your dnft. m — Shaketp . ; Coriolanus, liL*. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father: we, wet, here, eamel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot* 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, eiire, unite, eur, rule, full; try, Syrian. 39,00 = 0, ey = a- qu - kw. 
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(6) Scope, aim, tendency. 

"The drift of the pamphlet is to stir up our compac- 
tion towards the rebels.' —yldduon. 

•(7) A kind of coarse sleeve, generally made 

of ailk. 

* (8) Delay, pro c raj ti nation, a driving nr 
putting on; 

"Trouble uppon trouhle is the matter and exercise 
of patience, laug drift and delay of thingcs hoped for 
is the exercise of true, patience.*' — Bruce : Eleven 
Sermom, v. 6, a. 

II. Technically: 

1. Arch. : The push, shoot, or horizontal 
thrust of an arch or vault upon the abutments. 

2. Geol. : A loose aggregation nr accumula- 
tion of transported matter, consisting of sand 
and clay, with a mixture of angular and rounded 
fragments of rock, some of large size having 
occasionally one or more of their sides flattened 
or smoothed, or even highly polished. The 
smoothed surfaces usually exhibit many 
scratches parallel to each other, one set often 
crossing an older one. The drift is generally 
unstratified, io which ease it is called in Scot- 
land Till (q.v.). This may be in places 50 or 
even 100 feet thick. As a rule, the sand, gravel, 
pebbles, and boulders have been derived from 
rocks existing in the immediate vicinity, bat 
in some cases there are blocks which have 
travelled far, and are of quite different 
material from any to be found where they 
lie. [Erratics, Drift- period.] 

3. Ordnance: A priining-iion to clean the 
vent of a piece of ordnance from burning 
particles after each discharge. 

4. Mach. : A round piece of steel, made 
alightly tapering, and used for enlarging a 
hole io a metallic plate by being driven 
through it. The drift may have a cutting 
edge merely upon its advance face, or it may 
have spirally cut grooves which give the sides 
of the drift a capacity for cutting. 

5. Mining : 

(1) A passage in a mine, horizontal or nearly 
so, forming a road for the extraction of ore, 
or a drain for carrying off* the water. The 
name is derived from its being driven in. 
Driving is horizontal work ; sinking and rising 
refer to the direction of work either in shafts 
or in following the course of a vein. [Adit, 
Gallery.] 

(2) The course or direction of a tunnel or 
gallery. 

6. Naut.: The direction of a current; the 
leeway of a ship. 

7. Pyrotech , ; A stick used in charging 
rocket-cases. 

8. Shipbuilding : 

(1) Drifts in the sheer draft are where the 
rails are cut off and ended with a scroll. 
Pieces fitted to form the drifts are called 
drift-pieces. 

(2) Tbe difference in size between a treenail 
and its hole, or a hoop and the spar on which 
it is driven. 

(3) The part of the upper atrake between 
the coach and the quarter-deck. [Drift-rail.] 

1[ Drift of the forest : 

Old Law: An exact view or examination 
of what cattle are in the forest, that it may 
be known whether it be overcharged or not, 
and whose the beasts are, and whether they 
are commonable beasts. (Blount.) 

drift-anchor, s. 

Naut. : A triangular frame of wood or other 
similar contrivance, having just sufficient 
huoyancy to float, to which a line that leads 
from the hows of the ship is attached. It 
keeps the vessel's head to wind when dis- 
masted, or when it is impossible to carry sail. 
[Drao-anchor ] 

drift bolt, s. A rod used to drive out a bolt. 

drift land, 5. 

Old Law: A yearly rent paid by some 
tenants for the privilege or right of driving 
cattle through a manor. 

drift- ne t, s. A fishing-net about 120 ft. 
long and 20 ft. deep ; corked at the upper 
edge. Several of these may be connected 
lengthwise and attached to a drift-rope. 
Meshes 2$ in. and upward, according to the 
aize of fish. 

drift period, s. 

Geol. : The period during which the drift 
described under Drift, II. 2 was deposited. 


Though there is no reason why it should not 
have recurred time after time during bygone 
geological ages, and perhaps it may be ulti- 
mately proved conclusively that it has done 
so, yet the term " drift-period " as a measure 
of duration is limited to the time commencing 
during the Newer Pliocene or Pleistocene, and 
terminating with the Post Pliocene or Post 
Pleistocene, during which drift was deposited 
io the latitudes in which we find it now. That 
it is essentially a glacial phenomenon is ap- 
parent from the fact that while becoming more 
marked in its character on this side the equator 
the further north one goes, it dies out about 
50 s N. latitude in Europe anrl 40° in North 
America. Hence it is often called Northern 
Drift. A corresponding development of it, 
however, exists in the Southern hemisphere. 
This becomes more marked as one approaches 
tbe Southern pole, and disappears between 40° 
and 50° S. latitude. Where it exists nearer the 
equator it is deposited around some giant 
mountain, the scratches and striations on the 
boulders and pebbles radiating from the moun- 
tain oil every side. 

The drift is now universally attributed, as 
Agassiz long ago suggested, to the action of 
ice, the only controversy remaining being 
whether land ice or tloatiag icebergs took the 
chief part iu its distribution. Hence it is often 
called, as by Sir Charles Lyell, Glacial Drift. 
Ill the Tabular view of the Fossiliferons Strata 
given in his Students' Elements of Geology , “ the 
Glacial drift of Northern Europe ” is arranged 
as the oldest deposit of the Post Plioceoe (q.v.). 
[Glacial period.] 

drift piece, s. 

Shipbuild. : One of the upright or curved 
pieces of timber that connect the plauk-sheer 
with the gun wale. 

drift pin, s. A hand tool of uietal driven 
iuto a hole to shape it ; as the drift which 
makes the square socket in the watch-key. 
Holes in castings whicli are made by cores 
may be trued and trimmed in thia way better, 
sometimes, than by drill or file. The tool is 
of steel, shaped to suit the work, and ground 
square 00 the face. [Drift.] 

drift sail, s. A sail dragging overboard 
to diminish leeway ; a drag or drag-anchor 
(q.v.). 

drift sand, s. 

Ord. Lang. £ Geol. : Sand drifted by the wind. 
In£certaia circumstances drift-sand is capable 
of overwhelming not merely fields but even 
whole districts. It may preserve organic 
remains for a long period of time. (Lyell, <fcc.) 
[Done (1), $.] 

drift way, s. 

1. Mining: A passage cut under the earth 
from shaft to shaft ; a drift. 

* 2. Old Law : A road or common way for 
driving cattle in ; a pack way. 

“A foot- way and horse-way. called actut ab agendo. 
and this vulgarly is called a packe or drift-way, and is 
both a foot-way and horse-way ."— Dalton : Countrey 
Justice (1020). 

drift weed, s. 

1. Ord. Lang.: Seaweed carried by the 
action of the sea on to a shore. 

•* It pi'ecisely resembled the high-water mark of 
drift-weed on a sea-beach."— Darwin : Voyage round 
the World (1870), ch. x. 

2. Botany : 

(1) The cylindrical portion of the frond of 
Laminaria digitata. (Britten £ Holland.) 

(2) [Gulf-weed]. 

drift wind, s. A driving wind ; a wind 
which drifts things into heaps. 

“ It could 

No more be hid In him. than Are iu flax. 

Than humble banks can go to law with waters 
That drift-winds force to raging." 

Shakesp. k Flet. : Two Xable Kinsmen, V. S. 

drift wood, s. Wood drifted on to a 
bank by a river, the sea, &c. 

” But on the shores meanwhile the eveuing fires had 
been kindled. 

Built of the drift-wood thrown on the sands." 

Longfellow: Evangeline, l. 5. 

drift, v.i. k t. [Drift, $.] 

A. Intransitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) To be driven into heaps or drifts; to 
accumulate in drifts or heaps. 


(2) To float or be carried along by a current 
of water. 

** She drafted a dreary wreck." 

Longfellow Wreck of the Hesperus. 

2. Fig. : To be carried along hy circum* 
stances, undecided or unsettled in opinion. 

II. Mining: To make a drift; to drive a 
headway. 

B. 'Transitive : 

I. Literally : 

1. To drive, carry, or urge along. 

“Snow, no larger than ao many grains of sand, 
drifted with the wind In clouds from every plain."— 
EUis: Voy. 

2. To drive into heaps; to accumulate la 
drifts. 

" He wander* on 

From hill to dale, still more and more astray. 
Impatient flouncing through the drifted heaps." 

Thomson : Winter, 283-85. 

IL Fig. : To delay, to put off ; to drive off. 

“ I see here, that the Lord, suppose bee drifted and 
delayed the effect of hla prayer, & gTaunteth not his 
desire at the first, yit be hearetb him.”— Bruce / Eleven 
Sertnons, v. 7. 

* drift age, s. [Eng. drift ; -age.] Drifting 
substances ; as wool, weeds, &c. (Used alao 

fig-) 

" Public opinion, as represented by the Times, is 
mere driftage, tossed on the waves of agitation.”— 
Quarterly lieview, Oct. 1881. p. 873. 

drift’-ed, pa. par. or a. [Drift, v.] 

drift - mg, pr. par., a., &$. [Drift, p.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Tbe act of driving into heaps or drifts ; 
the state of being driven into heaps. 

2. The state of being carried aloug by a 
current of water. 

*dright-en, s. [Drihtin.] 

* drig-ie, * dredg ie, * dirg ie, * dreg-y, 

s. [Diroe.] 

1. A funeral service. 

" We sail begin a carefull aoun, 

Aue Dregy kynd, devout and inelk; 

The hlest ahuue we sail beseik 
Yon to dely vir out of your noy. 

Aud aae thn Dregy thus begins." 

lumbar: Evergreen, IL (1 

2. The computation of the funeral company 
after the interment. 

** But ho was first hniue at his ain ingle-side. 

And he helped to drink bis aln dirgte." 

Herd's Collection, IL 30. 

* driht, s. [A.S. dryht, driht ; O. S. druht; 
Goth, drauhts ; lcel. draff.] A soldier. 

“ He nolde bringen on drihte buten threo hundred 
cuichten." Layamon, ii. 214. 

* driht- fare, s. [A.S. dryht, driht, and faru 
= a company.] A company, a following. 

“Ure Lauerd himself com . . . with awuch die&m 
and drihtfarc, as drihtin de&h to cumen ." — Legend of 
St. Katherine, 1,853. 

* drihtfolke, s. [A.S. dryht, driht, and folk.] 
Company, people, attendants. 

" He wenda into Cuningea-hurh, mid bis drihtfolkef 
Layamon, it 270. 

* driht ful, driht fule, a. [A.S. driht; 
-fid.] Lordly. 

“ The drihtfulegodd Apollo ml lauerd.”— St. Juliana, 
p. 13. 

* driht - in, dright - in, * driht - en, 

dright, ‘drihte, *dryght-yn, s. 

[A.S. di'yhtvn, drihtin; O. S. drohtin; O. 
Fries, drochten; O. H. Ger. truhtin ; M. H. 
Ger. trohtin; lcel. drottin; Sw. drott ; Dan. 
drot.] The Lord. 

" A seinte Marie nomen driht enes in ode r," 

Layamon, iil 88. 

* driht-llche, a. [A.S. dryhtlic.] Noble, 
lordly, renowned. 

*’ Whar heo ye, mine kempen, mine drihtUche men!* 
Layamon, i. 351 

* driht-nesse, s. [Mid. Eng. drihtin; -ness.} 
Majesty. 

“ Swa we weren adredde of bis drihCiesse . * 

Legend of St. Katherine, 1,341 

drill (1), v.t. & i. [Dut. drillen = to drill, to 
bore, to drill in anas. It is the same word 
as thrill (q.v.).] 

A. Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. To bore or pierce with a drilL 

2. To perforate or pierce in any way. 

•• Tell, what could drill and perforate the poles. 

And to tb‘ attractive rays adapt their holes? 

£ lack more : Creation. 


boil, hoj^; poiit, joriH; cat, 9ell, chorus, 9hin, hengh; go, gem; thin, this, sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = t 
-clan, -tian - shan. -tion, -sion = shun; -tion, -§ion zhun. -cious, -tious, -sious = shus. -hie, -die, &c. = hel, del. 
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3. T« form or make a hole with a (lull ■ 
other instrument. 


"The drill-plato 1 b only it p| 
upon a flat Ixiftrd. which Iron ni 


ilece of flat Iron, fixed 
iftth an liulo pu iicl led 


nkh-wavii.^lt; to’wrtVha blii'nt eiid Jr«io Blrnnk" of 
the drill hi. w hen you drill u huJc.'*— Moxon : Me 
chnntcal KxercUc*. 

* 4. To draw or filter through ; to drain. 

" Some sages sny that, where tliu numerous wave 
For ever huthe* the resounding shore. 

Drilled through the Bandy stratum every way. 
The waters with the Bandy stratum rise. 

Thornton: Auta «n, 742-4S. 

* 5. To draw from step to step ; to entice, 
to draw on. 

" "Tien hy such Insinuations they have mice got 
within him, and are uble to drill him on from one 
lewdliess to another, hy tile same urt* they corrupt 
and squeeze him. * — South. 

* 6. To delay, to put off. 

"Kho drilled him on to flve-and-flfty, iuid she will 
drop him In his old ago “ — Addison. 

* 7. To exhaust or waste slowly ; to fritter 
away. 

" Till* accident luith drilled away the whole summer.'' 
—Swift. 

8. To sow. as seeds, in rows, drills, or 

channels. (In this sense Skeat believes the 
word to be of distinct origin, being the same 
as trill , itself a corruption of trickle . q.v.) 
[Trill.] j 

" Can any of your correspondent* tell me the l*eat 
way of drilling gorac seed for a covert” • Field, Jan as, 
issi 

9. In the same seuse as 11. 

10. To train to anything by repeated and 
constant exercise and practice. 

11. Mil., Naval, Ac . : To train to the use of 
arms ; to practise in drill or military e.xcr- 
cises. 

"He set himself assiduously to drill those new 
levies.” — Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xlv. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* I. To trickle, to flow gently. 

" Watered with cool rivulet* that drilled 
Along the borders " Sandy t: Ecclcrimte*, p. 2. 

2. To sow in drills. 

II. Milit., Naval, Ac. : To go through a 
course of drill ; to practise military exercises. 

" I flred it : and gave him three sweats. 

In the artlllery-yaxd. three drilling days.** 

Beautn. <t Flet . : Partial Maid, ili. 2. 

drill, s. [Drill, r.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as II. 1. 

"The way of tempering ateel to mftke gravers, drill*, 
and mechanical lUBtrinuents. we have taught arti- 
ficers. ^ Boylo. 

2. In the same sense as II. 2. 

3. In the same sense as II. 4. 

*4. A small trickling brook or stream ; a rill. 
"Springs through the pleasaut meadows pour their 
drill J." San-Jys 

*5. An ape, a baboon, Cynocephalus lenco- 
pheeus, found on the coast of Guinea. 

" The comptrollers of vulgar opinion have pretended 
to find out such similitude of shape in some kiud of 
baboons, at least such as they ail] drill*, that leaves 
little difference. "—.Sir IF. Temple : Popular Discon- 
tent* (anh imtj. 

6. Constant exercise or practice in any 
art, pursuit, or business. 

* 7. A little draught or drink. 

" Orylle or lytylle draft* of dryuke. ffauttiUii*."— 
Prompt. Parv. 

II. Technically : 

1. Mach. : A metallic tool for boring a hole 
in metal or hard material such as stone. Its 
form varies with the material in which it 
works. The action in metal is usually rotative 
and the tool has two or more cutting edges’ 

In stone drills the action is rotative or recip- 
rocating ; in the latter case the tool is alter- 
nately lifted and dropped. [Rock-drill.] To 
drill a hole the Japanese have a short awl in- 
serted in a round piece of stick eight or nine 
inches long. They take the wood between 
their toes, squat on the ground, and make the 
hole by rubbing the handle of the awl between 
their hands. 

2. Agric. : A machine fur sowing grain in 
rows, [Grain-drill.] 

3. Fabric: A heavy cotton twilled goods, 
used especially for lining ; drilling. 

4. Milit., Naval, dfc. ; The act or process of 
t raining soldiers or sailors to military or naval 
warfare; as in the manual of arms, the execu- 
tion of evolutions, &c. 

drill-barrow, 5. a seeding-machine, 
driven by manual power in the manner of a 
wheelbarrow ; a hand-driven grain-drill. : 


icy 

uft 


drill bow, s. The how whereby the drill 
is reciprocally rotated. [Bow-uniLL.] 

"When a hole ii drilled In a plei-o of metal, they 
hold the drill-bow iu their right haud: hut. when the' 
turn small work, they hold the drdlbtno In the lef 
hand. — .Vozon. 

drill box, 5. 

Agra:. : A small box holding the seeds to 
be sown in drills. 

drill -chuck, s. A chuck In a lathe or 
drilling- machine for holding the shank of the 
drill. [Chuck.] 

drill clamp, s. A fastening device for 
attaching a drill-holder or stock to a work- 
bench. 

drill extractor, s. A tool or imple 
bient for extracting from deep borings a 
broken or detached drill which Interferes 
with further boring. [Art ls i an - w kl l, Wlll- 
borino, GnAB.] 

drill-gauge, s. A tool for determining 
the angle of the basil or edge of a drill. 

drill grinding, a. (.See compound.) 
Drill-grinding machine: An emery-wheel 
and a clamp consisting of a stationary part 
ami a movable part by which the drill is held 
near the point, while the shank is supported 
by the rod aud extensible socket. The 
machine is arranged to grind twist and fly 
drills, making cutting edges of uniform angle 
and length, thus insuring equality of cut upon 
both sides. (Knight.) 

drill harrow, s. A harrow the teeth of 
which are adapted to traverse in the bulks 
between the rows of plants in drills. 

drill holder, 

drill. [Chuck. J 

drill husbandry, s. 

Agric. : The system of sowing seeds in 
drills. 

drill jar, s. A form of stone or well- 
boring too* in which the tool-holder is lifted 
and dropped successively. The drill-rod is 
raised sufficiently between each impulse to 
loosen the tool from its impression in the 
stone, and is then dropped t give a blow to 
the tool. The tool-shank screws into the 
socket at the lower end of the piece. 

drill pin, s. 

Locksmith. : The pin in a lock which enters 
the hollow stem of a key. (Knight.) 

drill plate, 3 . A breast-plate for a hand* 
drill. 


A stock for holding a 


drill-plough, ». 

grain in drills. 


A plough for sowing 


drill -press, s. 

1. A drilling-machine in which a screw is 

made to feed the drill to its work. It has 
feet for bench -work, and a sling-chain and 
adjustable sockets when used for tappinir 
pipes. b 

2. A drilling machine of large size. [Drill- 
ing-machine, Boring-alachine.] 

drill rod, s. The long rod, made of sec- 
tions coupled together, which reaches to the 
surface of the ground and carries the well- 
boring tool on its lower end. 

Drill-rod grab ; A clutching-tool lowered 
into a hole to engage with and fonn a means 
of withdrawing a drill-rod whose upper por- 
tion has been broken off or become detached. 

drill spindle, 5. The axis in which a 
drilling-tool is stocked and on which it rotates 
in a drilling-machine or lathe. (Knight.) 

drill stock, 5. A handle or holder for a 
drill, in which it is socketed, and by which it 
is worked. 

drill -tongs, $. A tool in which one jaw 
forms a bearing below the object, ami the 
other carries the tool and rotative apparatus. 
The pressure is obtained by pressing the 
handles together, and an adjustable rest 
allows the purchase to accommodate itself to 
oblique surfaces. (Knight.) 

drilled, pa. par. or a. [Drill, v.] 
drlll'-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Drill, v.] 

A* & B. As pr. par. A particip. adj (See 
the verb). ' 


C, As substantive : 

I. Ordinary language : 

1 . The act of boring or perforating with * 
drill. 

2. Constant and continued exercise In any 
art, pursuit, nr business. 

3. A scolding, admonition, or reproof. 

II. Technically : 

1. Agric. : The act or system of sowing 
seeds with drills. 

2. Fabric: The same as Drill, *. II. 3. 

3. Milit., Naval, Ac. : The teaching or prac- 
tice of military or naval exercises, movements, 
Ac. ; drill. 

"Still recruit* came In hy hundred*. Arming and 
vh U v ,lff Weiit WU 1111 Macaulay : Hat. Eng., 

drilling jig, s. a portable drilling- 
machine which may be dogged to the work, 
or so handled as to be readily presented to it 
and worked by hand. 

drilling lathe, s. A drilling-machine 
on horizontal ways or shears, thus resem- 
bling a lathe. [Drillino-machine.] 

drilling-machine, s. A machine carry- 
ing a rotating tool and a means for chucking 
the object to be bored. These machines differ 
greatly in size and appearance, in the mode of 
presenting the tool, presenting and chucking 
the work. The larger machines are frequently 
known as Boring-machines (q.v.), 

d n ly, odv. [Dryly.] 

drira ys, s. [Gr. Spquik (drimus) = sharp, 
acid] 

Dot.: A genua of plants belonging to the 
order Magnoliacese. They are distinguished 
by their bitter, tonic, and aromatic qualities. 
Drimys IVinteri, or aromatica, brought by 
Captain Winter from the Straits of Magellan 
in 1VT9, yields Winter's bark, which has been 
employed medicinally as an aromatic stimu- 
lant. It somewhat resembles Canella bark. 
The bark of D. yranatensis is used in Brazil 
against the colic. It is tonic, aromatic, and 
stimulant. That of D. axillaris, a native of 
New Zealand, has similar qualities. 

* dring, v.i. [Flem. dringen = to draw.] 

1. To drag with difficulty. 

“Hi* hors, his meir. he rnoue leu to the laird. 

To dring aud draw, iu court and can^-ga * 
lien* ytorte: Ban tuUyne Poem*, p. 120, at. 2a 

2. To be slow or dilatory ; to lose time. 

3. To make a noise, such as that of a kettle 
before it boils. 

dring, a. & s. [Dring, r.] 

A, As adj. ; Slow, dilatory. 

" HI wad her country-lads shall no be dring 
In seeking her. " Ron Eelmore, p. H 

B. As substantive : 

1. One in a servile state ; a serf, a slave. 

" Aoe nobill kaip imperial I. 

Quhilk is Dot orduiut for dringW 

Lyndctay. in Pinkerton, ii 73- 

2. A miser, a niggardly person. 

" Quha finds aue dring owdlr aold or ying, 

Oar hoy him out and hound." 

Bannatyne: Poem*, p. 183. st. 3. 

drink, * drinke, * drink-en, * drynk-yn, 

iu. & t. [A.S. drincan; cogn. with Dut. 
drinken ; Gotb. drigkan ; Ger. trinken ; Icel. 
drekktt ; Sw. dr icka; Dan. drikke ; il. H. Ger! 
trinken; O. H. Ger. trinkan .] 

A, Intransitive: 

L Absolutely : 

1. To swallow or imbibe liquor for the pur- 
pose of quenching thirst. 

" The man that may wel eten and drinkrn. m 

Ilavelok, 800. 

2. Followed by of, when the consumption of 
a portion only is implied. 

"And gave it to them, saying. Drink ye all of It."— 
Matt xxvi. 27. 

3. To consume liquors at a feast; to be 
entertained with liquors. 

4. To take intoxicating liquors to excess; 
to be addicted to drinking intoxicating liquors. 

IL Fig. ; To receive a share or part ; to 
share in. 

"His eye* shall see his destruction, and ho shall 
drink at the wrath of the Almighty ."— -Job xxL 2 n. 

B. Transitive : 

I. Literally: 

1. To imbibe or swallow; applied to liquids. 

" And they made him drink water."— 1 Sam. xxx. IL 


^w6ro f w e ;/ ml ' dS J’ W !! at ’ father: w5 ' w5tl bcre ' cam ? 1 ’ her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go. pot. 
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n. Figuratively : 

X. To imbibe, to absorb, to suck in. 

"Tbo earth which drinketh in the ralu that Cometh 
oft upon it ."—Heb. vL 7. 

2. To take or receive in by any inlet, as by 
one of the senses. [To drink in.) 

“ My ears have not yet tfrurt* a hundred words 
Of that tongues utterance, yet I know the sound." 

Shukesp. : Romeo Juliet, li. 2. 

3. Reflex. : To make ooeself drunk by drink- 
ing. 

" Benhadad was drinking himself drunk In the 
pavilions.*'— l Rings xx. 16. 

* 4. To swallow up, to devour, to consume. 

" I drink the air before me." 

Shakes/) : Tempest, v. i. 

* 5. To inbale the fumes or smoke of ; to 
smoke. 

" He drooped, we went : 'till one (which did excel 
The Indians in drinking his tobacco well) 

Met us.” Donne: Satires, L 87. 

* 6. To suffer for. (Cotgrave.) 

^ (1) To drink all out : To carouse (q.v.) 

(2) To drink down : 

(o) To destroy or take away the thought or 
memory of by drinking. 

" Come, we have a hot venison pasty to dinner: 
come, gentlemen, I hope we shall drtnJfc down all up - 
kinduess." — Shakesp. : .1/err y n'o-t'i, t. 1. 

(6) To beat another ia drinking. 

(3) To drink in: 

(a) Lit. : To absorb readily. 

“ The body being reduced nearer unto tbe earth, and 
emptied, becometh more porous, and greedily drinketh 
in water." — Browne: Vulgar Errours. 

(b) Fig. : To receive or take in greedily, as 
with the senses : as, To drink io a person's 
words. 

“ And with fixed eyes drink in immortal rays.” 

Cowley ; Davideis, bk. L 

(4) To drink of: To swallow at a single 
draught. 

“ One man gives another a enp of poteen, a thing as 
terrible as death ; but nt the same tune he tells fiiin 

that it is a cordial, and so he drinks it off, and dies '* 

South. 

(5) To drink to or «nfo : 

(a) To salute io drinking. 

" And thereupon I drink unto your grace," 

Shakesp. ; a Henry IV., tv. 2. 

(b) To drink the health of. 

“ Give ine some wine ; fill full : 

I drink to th* general joy of the whole table." 

Shakes p. ; Macbeth, ill. i. 

(6) To drink up : To swallow completely. 

“He had drank up a cup of fourteen piuts, was 
going to take another."— Ar&uMnof.* Ox Coins, 

(7) To drink deep ; To take a long or deep 
draught of ; to drink to excess. 

“ We'll teach you to drink dee/> ere yon depart." 

Shakexp : Hamlet, L 2. 

(8) To drink the health of a person : To wish 
well to him in the act of drinking ; to pledge. 

drink, * drinc, * drinch, * drinnch, 

* drinke, * drynk, * drynke, s. [A.S. 

drinc, drinca; O. S. drank ; M. 11. Ger. tranc , 
trunc ; O. H. Ger. trank, trunk ; leel. drekka ; 
Goth, dragtjk , dragk ; Sw. drick, dryck ; Dan. 
drik .) 

1. Liquor to be drunk or swallowed for the 
quenching of thirst, medicinal purposes, 4c, ; 
opposed to meat and flood. 

Ther ne ssolde non mete ne drynke 
Come in hys womlw." 

Robert of Gloucester, p, 889. 

2. A draught, a potion, 

“We will give you rare and sleepy drinks."— 
Shmkesp. : Winter's Ta*e, i. 1. 

3. Strong or intoxicating liquor ; the habit 
of indulging to excess in intoxicating liquors. 

"Disease, assisted by strong drink and by misery, 
did its work fast." — Macaulay .- Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

drink : Intoxicated, drunk. In 
this sense drink seems to mean intoxication ; 
far gone ia drink is a favourite locution of the 
police or police-court reporters. 

“ I could . . . beat him. . . . hut that the poor 
monster's in drink. '— Shakespeare. 

* drink -hail, inter}. Literally, drink- 
health ; the word used in pledging a person 
in answer to xvassail (q.v.). 

drink-money, a. 

1. Money given to buy liquor for drink. 

“Peg's servants were always asking for dr Ink- 
money.' —A rbuthnot. 

2. Earnest money. 

drink-offering, a. Amongst the Jews, 
an offering of wine, &c.; a libation. 

" He poured a drink-offering thereon, and he poured 
oil thereon.''— Gen. xxxv. u. 


* drink penny, s. The same aa Dkink- 

MONRY (q.V.;. 

* drink silver, a. A vail given to ser- 
vants; driuk-iuouey, a largess, a douceur. 

drink -a ble, a. <fc s. [Eng. drink ; able.] 

A. is a dj.: That may or can be drunk ; fit 
or suitable for drinking ; potable. 

“There was neither wood nor stone, neither firm 
earth liur drinkable water."— Macaul au : Hist. Ena. 
ch. xxlv, 

B. Aa subst.: A liquor that may be drunk ; 
drink. 

" My wife aud the young ones stuck to the drinkables 
at the Guildhall, as long ns was decent."— T. Hook: 
Gilbert Gurney, voL lii., ch. ii. 

drink' -a ble -ness, s. [Eng. drinkable; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being drink- 
able ; potableaess. 

drink -er, drink ere, * drynk are, 
* drynk ere, s. [A.S. drincere; O. H. Ger. 

trinkari.] 

1. Gen. : One who drinks. 

"Its contents the drinker drew off till he was satis- 
fied."— Cook: Voyages, voL 1„ bk. i., ch. lii. 

__ 2. Spec. : One who drinks iutoxicatiug 
liquors to excess ; a tippler, a druokard. 

"Asa drinker past control, 

With the red wine on hia soul." 

E. Arnold : The Rhine and the Moselle. 

drinker moth, s. 

Entom. : A popular name for Odonestis pota- 
toria, a genus of large moths belonging to the 
family Bombyeidae. It derives its name from 
the palpi, which are long, forming a beak in 
front. It is of a dull reddish or yellow colour, 
and is very common ia Britain. 

drink irig, ’ drink Inge, * drink-yng, 
drynk ynge, pr. par., a., & s. [Drink, v.\ 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Imbibing or swallowing liquids. 

2. Connected with the drinking of strong 
liquors ; revelling. 

My uncle walked on. singing now a verse of a love 
song, and then a verse of a drinking on e."— Dickens : 
Pickwick, ch. xlix. 

C. As substantive : 

1. The 3ct or practice of imbibing or 
swallowing liquids ; especially the use or con- 
sumption of strong liquors. 

" I then considered drinking as a necessary qualifi- 
cation for a gentleman aud a man of fashion." — Lord 
Chesterfield : Letters. 

* 2. A festival or entertainment with liquors. 

“The church- wardens or quest-men, and their assis- 
tants, shall sutler no plays, feasts, banquets, suppers, 
cburchales, drinkings, temporal courts, or leets, lay- 
juries, musters, or any other profane usage to be kept 
in the church, chapel, or churchyard."— Constitutions 
and Canons Ecclesiastical, 

drinking bout, s. A set-to at drinking ; 

a revel. 

drinking fountain, s . An erection in 
some public place where water is provided for 
drinking. Modern drinking fountains began 
to be erected in Liverpool, in 1857. The first 
one in London was opened to the public on 
April 12, 1S59. There are now several hun- 
dreds io the metropolis. 

drinking-horn, s. A drinking- vessel 
made of horn. 

" Witlaf. a king of the Saxons, 

Ere yet lus last he breathed, 

To the merry mouka of C toy land 
His drinking-horn bequeathed." 

Longfellow : King Witlaf s Drinking Horn. 

drinking house, s. An ale-house, a 
public-house, a tavern. 

* drinking - money, s. The same as 

DniNK-MONET (q.v.). 

* drm'-kle, * dren kle, * dryn kel yn, 

v.t. & i. [A frequent, trom drinlc (q.v.).] 

1. Trans. : To drown, to deluge, to sub- 
merge. 

'• rt ran doun on the momitayns, aud drenkled the 
play u.” Langtoft, p 310. 

2. Intrant. : To be drowned or submerged. 

“ Alle drenkled tborgh folle mid faut of wisdom." 

Langtoft, p. 241. 

* drink less, drinke les, a. [Eng. drink; 
dess.) Deprived of or without drink. 

11 He nought forblddeth that every creture 
Be drinkless for alway." 

Chaucer : Troilus k Cresslda, 1L 718. 

drip *dryp pyn, v.i. k t. [A.S. drppan = 
to let drop; eogn. with O. S. driopan ; leel. 


<frjupa=to drip; Sw. drypa ; Dan. dryppe , 
Dul .dndpen; O. H. Ger. triuflan; Ger. trk/en. 
(.b'Axuf.)] [Drop.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To fall in drops. 

"Let what drips he hi* amice.”— Walton: Angler 
pt. L, ch. xiiL 

2. To be 80 saturated with moisture that 
drops fall from it. 

"The laud from the southward of f'blloo to neai 
Concepcion (lax. 37 u ). Is hidden by one dense forest 
dripping with moisture.”— Darwin : Voyage Round 
the World (1810), ch. xi., p. 245. 

* B. Transitive: 

1. To let fall in drops, 

" Her flood of tears 
Seem like the lofty barn of some rich 6wain. 

Which from tbe thatch drips fast a shower of rain.' 

Swift. 

2. To drop fat in roasting. 

“ THis] offered entrails shall his crime reproach. 

And drip their fatuesa from the hazel broach." 

Dryden : Virgil ; Georgia ii. 516, 547. 

drip, * drlppe, * dryppe, s. [A.S. drypa.) 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The falling in drops ; a dripping. 

“On the ear 

Drops the light drip of the suspended oar." 

Byron • Childe Harold, HL M. 

2. That which falls in drops ; drippings. 

"Water may be procured for neceesarv occasion* 
from the heavens, by preserving the drips of the 
houses." — Mortimer : Husbandry, 

II. Arch. : The projecting edge of a mouldiug 
or corona, channelled beneath. 

If Right of drip : 

Law ; An easement in virtue of which a 
person has the right to allow the drip from 
his premises to fall on to the landa of 
another. 

drip-joint, s. 

Plumb. : A mode of uniting two sheets of 
metal in roofing where the joint is with the 
current, so aa to form a water-conductor. 

drip pipe, s. A small copper pipe lead 
ing from the waste steam-pipe inside, to 
carry off the condensed steam and hot water 
which may be blown into the trap at the 
top. 

drip-stick, $. 

Stone-saw. ; A wooden stick which forms a 
spout to lead water slowly from a barrel to 
the stone, so as to keep the kerf wet. 

drip-stone, s. 

I. A corona or projecting tablet or moulding 
over the heads of doorways, wiodows, arch- 



DRIPSTONES. 

ways, niches. &e. Called also a Label, 
Weather-moulding, Water-table, and Hood- 
moulding. (Knight.) The term Label is 
usually applied to a straight moulding. 
[Label.] 

2. A porous stone for filtering, 
dripped, pa, par. or a. [Drip, v.J 

drip-ping, pr. par., a., k s. [Daip, t*.J 

A. & B. As pr. par. & i>articip. adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of falling io drops ; the sound of 
water falling in drops. 

“ How calm— bow still ! the only sound 
Tbe drip/nng of the oar soap ended ! " 

Wordsworth : Remembrance of Collins. 

2. The melted fat which drips or falls from 
meat while roasting. 

*■ Shews all her secrets of housekeeping ; 

For candles how she trucks her dripping * 

Swift. 
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dripping-pan. s. A pan fur motiving 
the melted Lit whn li drips or tails frmu meat 
while roasting. 

"When the o»ok Inrun her back, throw nmouklug 
coals into the dripping-pan."— Swift. 

dripping- vat, s. A tank beneath a 
boiler or hanging frame, to eabh the overflow 
or drip, as that which receives the solution of 
Indigo running from the boiler in indigo- 
hicti uies. 

’drip pie, a. [Etyin. doubtful.] Weak, 
•drit, s. [Dirt.] 

*drite, *dryte, v.i. [A.S . drltan; lcel. 

u , i/tu ; Dut. driven.} To rase oneself. 

'• To dritc; Cacare, cgererc." — Cnthol. An$Ucum. 

drive. ' dreve, 1 drife, dryve (pa t. 

* drave, * drof ' droff, drove), v.t. A i. (A.H. 
drift n ; cogn. with Put. drijven; Goth, tlreibuu ; 
led. dri/n ; ftw. drifm; Dan. drive; o. U. 
Gei. trijnni ; Al. 11. tier, tribal ; Ger. trriben.] 

A. Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) To impel, urge, or push forward by force. 
** Back to tbe akies with shame ho alinll lie driven." 

Pope: Homer's Iliad, vlil. 1.1. 

(2) To cause to enter any substance by 
force ; to knock into anything. 

•'The uails lii hla bend amt fete that driuen wer." 

Cursor MimdU 21.778. 

(3) To force or urge forward by pressure. 
•’Shield urged on’ahielil. and man drove man along." 

Pope liomrrs Iliad, xvi. 281 

(4) To cause to move forward ; to urge for- 
ward under guidance. 

“There find a herd of heifers, wandering o’er 
Tbe neighbouring hill, and drive thrm to the shore." 

Addison : Rape of Europa , IS. 14. 

(5) To blow or hurry along violently. 

” He gave them as the dust to his sword, and as 
driven ntuhble to hia bow. Isa foA xll. 2. 

(6) To force or urge in different directions, 
to scatter. 

M He stood and measured the earth : he beheld, and 
drove asunder tbe nations.” — Habakknk iii. 6. 

(7) To expel by force from any place : fol- 
lowed by from, or out. 

" Driven from his native land to foreign grounds. 

He with a generous rage resents hie wounds.” 

Drydcn : Virgil ; ( leorgic iii. 849, 850. 

* (8) To chase, to hunt. 

" To drive the deer with hound and horn 
Earl Percy took his way." Chevy Chase 

* (9) To clear any place by forcing away what 
Is in it. 

•‘ We come not with design of wasteful prev, 

To drive the country, force the Bwaius away." 

Drydcn : Virgil ; . Eneid i. 744, 745. 

(10) To impel or urge forward a horse or 
beast of burden : hence, to guide and manage 
the course of a carriage or other vehicle drawn 
by it. 

(11) To convey a person on a carriage or 
Other vehicle. 

(12) To manage or regulate an engine. 

* (13) To put off. to delay. 

" I pray do not drive all till last day ."—Xoticc by 
Vicar of Hampsthwaite (16981, iu Anfujuary, Nov., 
18S2. p. 191. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To force, to compel, to constrain. 

•• The Romans did not think that tyranny was 
thoroughly extinguished, till they had driveti one of 
their consuls to depart the city."- Hooker 

(2) To force in any direction. 

•’For the metre sake, some words in him sometime 
be driven awry.' — Ascham : Schoolmaster. 

(3) To distress, to straiten ; to push into 
or place in a position of difficulty or danger. 

"This kind of speech is iu the manner of desperate 
men iM driven." —Spenser : State of Ireland 

(4) To urge or impel by violence, as opposed 
to kindness. 

•* He taught the gospel rather thau the law. 

And forced himself to drier, but loved to draw." 

Dry den ; Character of a (food Parson. 80, 31. 

(5) To impel or urge by passion. 

’•Lord Cottington knew too well how to lead him 
Into a mistake, and then drive him into choler."'— 
Clarendon: Civil ll'or. 

* (6) To press to a conclusion ; to pursue or 
follow out to the end. 

” The exi>erimeiit of wood that ahiueth hi the dark, 
we have diligently driven mid pursued. '' — Paeon : 
If at oral History. 

(7) To negotiate, To manage ; as, To drive a 
bargain. 

" Your I’aslmond a lawless bargain drove, 

The parent could not sell the daughter's love " 

Drydcn : Cymon <(• Iphigenta. 29h, 299. 


dripple—driver 


(8) To carry on, to prosecute, to push. 

"Asa farmer cannot h unhand liu ground so well if 
he Fot at a great rent; so the merchant cannot drive 
his trade so well, if he sit at great usury. "—Itaeon 
*(9) 1*0 pass, to ennsium , t«i spend. 

"And thua they drive forth the day ** 

Cower, L la 

* (10) To reduce to a state or condition, 

" Oodeu deore temple to driuen al to duste.'* 

St. Juliana, p. 41 

•(11) To purify by motion, to sift. 

“ >ly thrice driven bed of down.'' 

Shake* p. : Othello, L a 

II. Technically: 

1. Cricket : To hit the ball forward in front 
of mid-wicket. 

"Gettlug well hold of a hall, he drove It out of the 
ground 1 or si x."—Sta ndu rd. Kept. 3, 1**2. 

2. Shoot. : To force game from a covert to- 
wards the guns. 

3. Min.: To cut or dig horizontally; to 
make a drift in. 

B. Intransitive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally : 

(1) To he impelled or urged forward with 
violence by any physical agent. 

" Nor with the rising storm would vainly strive, 

But left the helm, uud let the vessel drive,"' 

Drydcn . Virgil ; Jin rid vll. 831, 832. 

(2) To rush and press with violence, to dash. 

*' Fierce Boreas drove against his flying sails. 

And rent the sheets " 

Dryden . Virgil ; .Eneid i. 147, 148. 

* (3) To press, to crowd, to throng. 

"The bees drive out ui>on each other's hacks, 

T IiuImjhs their hives In clusters " 

Oryden : Don Sebastian, li. 2. 

* (4) To hurry aloug, to rush violently. 

"The wolves scampered away, however, as bard as 
they could drive,"— L' Estrange. 

(5) To ride or travel iu a carriage or other 
vehicle. 

•• G'er the necks 

Thou drorst of warring angels disarrayed ** 

Mdton: P. L AW 395, 398. 

(6) To understand, or lie skilled in the 
art of driving : as, lie can drive well. 

*(7) To take the property of another for reut 
due ; to distrain. 

" His landlord, who, he fears, hath sent. 

His water-bailiff thus to drive for rent " 

Cleaveland : Poems, p. 19. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To aim a blow, to strike with violence 
or fury. 

*' At Anxur'e shield he drove, and at tbe blow 
Both shield and arm to ground together go." 

Dryden : Virgil ; ,£netd x. 781. 782. 

(2) To tend, to aim ; to have as one's end or 
aim. 

"We have done our work, and are come within 
view of the end that we hav© been driving at ' — Addi- 
son : On the H'ar. 

II. Technically ' 

Cricket : 

1. To be skilled in driving a ball. 

2. To drive or send a ball a long distance ; 
applied to the bat : as. This bat drives well. 

(1) To drive home : To drive a uail, Ac., 
into wood, quite up to the head. 

(2) To drive in : 

Mil. : To force to retreat on their supports ; 
to drive hack. 

"The out-posts of the Oaineronians were speedily 
driven in." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xili. 

(3) To drive off: To put off, to delay, to 
postpone. 

(4) To drive out : 

(o) Ord. Lang. : To expel. 

(6) Print. : To space widely, to make a line 
of copy fill out the line, as when a mass of 
solid matter is divided into several takes, 
each being required to begin and end a line. 

(5) To drive a pood bargain ; To make a good 
bargain for oneself. 

(6) To drii>e a hard bargain : To he hard or 
harsh in making a bargain. 

(7) To let drive: To aim a blow, to strike 
at furiously. 

"Four rogues in hucknim let drive at me.”— Shakesp. ; 
1 Henry IV., it 4 

drive, s. [Drive, v.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of driving. 

2. A journey or airiug in a carriage or 
vehicle. 

"We had a dreary drive, iu a dusky night, to St. 
Andrew's, where we arrived lat e."— Boswell : Tour to 
the Hcbrislcs. 


3. The distance over which one is driven. 

4. A road or avenue on which caniagea are 
driven. 

5. A blow, a violent stroke. (Slang.) 

II. Technically : 

1. Cricket : A hit which drives the ball 
forward in front of mid -wicket. 

" He also made the next hit. which waa a straight 
drive of! the same howler .for A couple ."— baby Tele- 
graph, Aug. U. H*i2. 

2. Forging: A matrix formed by a ateel 
punch, die, or drift. 

drive bolt, s. A drift ; a bolt for setting 
other bolts home, or depressing the heads 
below the general surface. 

driv el, * drevel, dry v el, driv le, 

v.i. & t. [A mortification of Mirt. Eng. dravtp 
len, a frequent, form from ’ drahhen = to dirty, 
from Ir. drob = a spot, a stain. Cf. Platt- 
Dentsch drabbeln — to slaver. (Skeat.)] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To slaver ; to allow the spittle to run or 
flow from the mouth, as a child, an idiot, or 
dotard. 

*' Forced to drivel lik© mine pjvmlytlck. or a fool." — 
Grew 

2. To Le weak or ailly ; to act aa an Idiot 
or dotard. 

"So dull In youth, so drivelling lu his age." 

Byron : English Bard* d Scotch Be viewers 

* B. Trans. : To foul or cover with drivel or 
slaver. 

" Which stirs bis staring, beastly, efrfuerd beard.* 
Drayton : M uses' Elysium, Xymphal 10. 

driv'-el, drevell, drivell, s. [Drivel,®.) 

1. Slaver ; spittle running or flowing from 
the mouth. 

" And cleared the driuell from his beard." 

Warner : Albioru England, bk lv., c. xx. 

* 2. A driveller ; an idiot, a dotard. 

"Set this drivel out of dore. 

That in thy traines such tales doth poure." 

The Lover Describe! h his whole State. 

* 3. Silly, nonsensical talk, such as that of 
an idiot. 

* 4- A servant, a drudge. [Droil.) 

" To encourage the husband to use his wife as a vile 
drenell."— Cdal : Corinth., ch. xi. 

drivel bib, s. A slavering-bib. 

•• HadTTeufelsdrockh also a father and mother ; did 
he. at one time, wear drivel-bibs, and live on spoon- 
meat ? '—Carlyle : Sartor Resartus. bk. i.. ch. xi 

drxv'-el-ler, driv-el er, s. [Eng. drivel; 
-cr.] A slaverer, an idiot, a dotard, a fool. 

“ 1 have heard the Arrantest drivellers commended 
for their shrewdness, even by men of tolerable judg- 
ment."— Swift 

drlv el ling, driv-el-ing, pr. par., a., 6t 

s. [Drivel, r.) 

A, A B. As pr. par. <f pnrticip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substontii'e : 

1. The act or habit of slavering. 

" Without any driueling or sparging in any part of 
bis body."— Fox .- Martyr*, p 740. 

2. Silly, nonsensical talk or actions ; driveL 

driven, (pro. drivn), 7x1. par., a., A s. 

[Drive, v.] 

A. A B. As pa. par. d' pariicip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. v4s substantive : 

Mach. : Any part of a machine moved 
directly by the driver ; also called Follower 
(q-v.). 

driven well, s. A well formed of a tube 
driven into the ground until ita perforated end 
reaches a stratum containing water. When 
the tube is driven to the desired depth, the 
outer tube is elevated sufficiently to expose 
the slots of the tube, which is secured to the 
barbed point. When the proper depth has 
been reached, a plunger is placed in the tube, 
which thus forms a pump-stock of limited 
bore. 

Driven-tcell pump : A pump of proportions 
and construction adapted to occupy a tube 
which has been driven into the ground till 
its lower end has reached a watery stratum. 
(Knight ) 

driW-er, * driv-ar, dry-fer, *. [Eng. 

driv(e) ; -er. ] 

I. Ordinary Language ; 

1. One who or that which drives ; the per- 


fate, lat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine : go, pot, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, eiib, cure, unite, cur. rule, fiill ; try, Syrian, aa, ce = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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aon or thing which applies force to urgo or 
compel any person or tiling forward. 

“ A drove of sheep. or an herd of oxen, may he 
managed by any noise or cry which their driver shall 
accustom them to."— South : Sermom, vol. it, ser. 9 

2. One who drives a carriage or other 
vehicle or an engine. 

* 3. One who aims or» strives at any certain 
object. 

" A dangerous driver .At sedition."— Mountagu : De- 
ioute Estny*. 

IL Technically: 

1. Blast.: The copper bar by which the 
tamping is driven around the pricker on to 
the charge in a blast-hole ; a tamping-irou. 

2. Cooper. : A tool used by coopers in driv- 
ing on the hoops of casks, its tooth resting 
on the hoop. 

3. Machinery: 

(1) The wheel of a locomotive to which the 
power is communicated. A pair of drivers 
are arranged on an axle, their cranks or wrist- 
pins being at an angle of 90°, so that one is 
always in an advantageous position for duty, 
relatively to the piston. Several pairs of 
drivers are coupled together by connecting- 
rods ; a driving-wheel. 

(2) In gearing, the main -wheel by which 
motion is imparted to a train of wheels. A 
master- wheel. 

(3) A drift for enlarging a bole or giving it 
an angular shape not attainable by a drill. 
[Drift.] 

(4) A stamp or punch, the salient tool which 
acts in coujunctiou with the bed, bottom, or 
bolster, through whose aperture the excised 
piece of plate is driven. 

4. Mill. : The term is applied to that which 
communicates motion, as the cross-bar on the 
apimlle by which motion is communicated to 
the runner of a grindiug-mill. A peg, catch, 
tappet. 
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tended by a gaff, and its foot by a boom or 
sheet ; a spanker. A ring-tail is a sail added 
at the lee-leech of a driver. 

6. Skipbuild . : The foremost spur in the 
bulge- ways, the heel of which is fayed to the 
fore-side of the foremost poppet, and the sides 
placed to look fore and aft in a ship. 

7. Turning: A bent piece of iron fixed in 
the centre-chuck, and projecting so as to meet 
the carrier or dog on the mandrel to which 
the work is attached. 

8. JVeaving: The piece of wood which im- 
pels the shuttle through the shed of the 
loom. 

driver-ant, s. 

Entom. : Anomma arcens, a species of ant, 
so called from its driving before it almost any 
animal which comes in its way. It is a native 
of Western Africa. 

driver boom, s. 

Naut. : The boom to which the driver ia 
hauled out. 

driver spanker, s. 

Naut. : The same as Driver, II. 6. 

drrr-irig, pr. par., a., <fc $. [Drive, v.) 

A. As pr. par . : (See the verb). 

E. As adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. Impelling, urging, or pressing forward. 


2. Driven or blown along ; drifting. 

*' Scatter o'er the fields the driving snow." 

Pope ; Homer » Iliad, xix. 3*1. 

II. Mach. : Communicating power or force : 
as, a driving-shaft. 

C. As substantive : 

I, Ordinary language: 

1. The act of impelling, urging, or pressing 
forward with force. 

2. The act or art of guiding a carriage or 
other vehicle drawn by horses, Ac. ; the art of 
regulating and managing an engine. 

"The driving is like the driving of Jehu the son of 

Niiuahi." — 2 Kingt ix. 20. 

* 3. Tendency, aim, drift. 

" Did you murk the dainty driving of the last 

point T "— Brewer ; Lingua, ui 7. 

II. Min. : The cutting of drifts or horizontal 
passages through the rocks, Ac. 

driving axle, s. 

Mach. : The axle of a driving-wheel ; the 
bearing portion rests in the driving-box. The 
weight of that portion of the engine Is sup- 
ported by a driving-spring upon the box. 

driving-bolt, s. A wheelwright’s tool 
used for driving in nave-boxes. 

driving box, s. The journal-box of a 
driving-axle. 

driving chisel, s. A chisel basiled on 

each lace. 

driving gear, s. That portion of a 
machine which is especially concerned in the 
motion ; as the parts from the cylinder to the 
wheels, inclusive, of a locomotive ; the ground- 
wheel to the cutter-bar pitman, inclusive, of 
a harvester ; the hand-crank and gearing of a 
winch or crab, Ac. 

driving notes, s.pl. 

M vsic : Syncopated notes : notes driven 
through the ensuing accent. (Stainer £ 
Barrett.) 

driving point, s. 

Math. : The point at which power is com- 
municated by tbe driver. 

driving rein, s. 

Sadd. : A rein which is buckled or snapped 
to the bit-rings and passes back to the driver. 
Driving-reins are known in the Western States 
of America as lines. 

driving-shaft, s. A shaft communi- 
cating motion from tbe motor to the machinery. 
Shafting transmits power, but the driving- 
shaft is more immediate to the power; the 
motor. 

driving springs, s.pl. The springs fixed 
upon the boxes of the driving-axle of a loco- 
motive-engine, to support the weight and to 
deaden the shocks caused by irregularities in 
the rails. 

driving wb cel, $ 

1. Steam-eng. : One of the large wheels of a 
locomotive to which the connecting-rods of 
the engine are attached, lu the American 
practice the connecting-rod is usually coupled 
to a wrist on the driver. This may be coupled 
by outside connectiug-rods to other wheels of 
the same size, so as to make drivers of the 
latter. In the English practice, with cylin- 
ders inside the frame, the connecting-rods are 
coupled to crauks on the axle of the driving 
wheels. 

2. Harvester: The wheel which rests upon 
the ground, and whose fractional adherence 
thereto, as the frame is dragged along by tlie 
team, is the means of moving the gearing and 
giving motion to the cutter and reeL (Knight.) 

driz'-zle, * drissel, *dris-el, v.i.&t. [A 
frequent, form from Mid. Eng. dreosen; A.S. 
dreosan= to fall ; Prov. Ger. drieseln .] 

I. Intrans. : To fall, as rain, in small fine 
drops ; to rain in a mist. 

*' The neighbouring mountains, hy reason of their 
height, are more exposed to the dew 3 and drizzling 
rains than any of the adjacent parts."— Addison: Italy. 

II. Transitive : 

1. To shed or let fall in small, fine drops, 

“ When the sun sets, the air doth dmzZ^dew.” 

Rhnkeep, : Romeo & Juliet , iii. 5. 

2. To wet with fine drops or spray. 

" Drizzled hy the ceaseless spray. 

Midst groan of rock and roar of stream. 

The wizard waits prophetic dream." 

<ScoM ; Lady of the Lake, Iv. 5. 


driz zle, s. [Drizzle, v.] Fine, small rain ; 
mizzle, mist. 

“Bexide*. why could you not for drizzle pray?" 

Wolcot r. Pindar, p. ISO. 

driz-zled (zlcd as zeldr), pa. par. m a. 
[Drizzle, v.] 

driz'-zlmg, * dryse ling, pr. par., a., A 8. 
[Drizzle, v.J 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Falling in small, fine drops ; misty. 

2. Wet, rainy ; marked by drizzling rain. 

" Some dull drizzling day." Coutper : Hope, 37L 

3. Wet with fine drops or spray ; dripping. 

" Black drizzling crags, that, beaten by the din. 
Vibrate." Word* worth ; Descriptive Sketches. 

C. As substantive : 

1. A drizzling rain ; a drizzle. 

* 2. Petty droppings. 

" The dralfysh declaracyous of my lorde Boner, with 
such other dirty drytehngt of Antichrist."— Bale: Yet 
a Courte, <ic., fol. 97, b. 

driz'-zly, a. [Eng, dri 2 zl(e); -y.] Shedding 
fine, small rain, snow, Ac. ; drizzling. 

*' Where nought hut putrid streams and noisome fogs 
Forever hung on drizzly Auster's beard.” 

Thomson . Cattle of Indolence, ii. 76. 

* droch -Hi), * drogh ling, a. [GaeL 

droich = a dwarf, and dim. sort. -lin t ding.] 

1. Puny, of small stature, feeble. 

2. Wheezing and blowing. 

" Tiiat droghling, coglilmg baillie body they cat 
Maewhupple. — Scott: Waverley, eh. xhL 

drock, 5. [Etym. doubtful.] A watercourse. 

* drop land, s. [Mid. Eng. drof = drive, 
and Eng. land.] 

Feudal Law : The same as Drtftland (q.v.). 
drog (1), s. [Dragge.] A confection. 

drog (2), drogue, drougue, s. [Perhaps 
from drag.] A buoy, or square piece of wood, 
attached to the end of a harpoon line to check 
the speed of tbe whale when running or 
sounding. 

" The first mate was on tbe point of heaving his own 
line overboard with a drougue fastened to it "-King- 
•ton : South Rea Whaler (1S79|, ch. iu.. p. 79. 

drog' er, drogh'-er, s. [Fr. droguer = a 
boat tor catching aud drying herrings. Dut. 
droog, from drogen, droogen = to dry*. (Littre, 
Ac.)] 

Naut. : A West India cargo-boat, employed 
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in coasting, having long, light masts and 
lateen sails. 

* drog'e-ster, s. [Eng. drog = drug ; suff. -ster.) 
A druggist. 

" John SprenI, apothecar, or drogester, at Glasgow.* - 
— Law : Hemorialls, v. 200. 

drog man, drog 6 man, 5. [Draooman.] 
drogs, s.pl, [Drug.] Drugs, physic, medicine. 

“A* the doctors’ arogt." A. H'ttton: Pxrms, p. 2 ol 

*drog-uer-y, s. [Fr. droguerie.] Confec- 
tions, physic, drugs. 

" Nane of the d roguery nor the roguery o' doctor* 
fo* me."— Sir A. Wylie, iii. 285. 

droich., s. [Gael.] A dwarf, a pigmy. 
droieh-y t a. [Eng. droich; -y.] Dwarfish. 

" There was Zaccheua, a man of alow stature, that If, 
a little droichy body."— Presb, £.loq„ p. 129. 

* droil, s. * droil e, *droyl, [Droil, v.J 

1. A drone, a sluggard, a mope. 


boil, boj)*; pdilt, j<S\W ; cat, 9 ell, chorus, ^hin, benph; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exrist. pn = t 
-Clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -§ion = zhun. -cious, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = bei, d$L 
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2. Labour, drudgery, toil. 

“Would you would Bleak to him though, tot*kealllUo 
Morn pniuea, ‘tla 1 do oil the drvde, the durtwork." 

Bi.irlcy : Gentleman of Venice, L 

3. A slave, a servuut. 

•• With Aerie looki'S, hee shall behold these denll's 
dmilm, doolefull creatures."— Z. lioyd: Lad Hat tell, 

-.77. 

* droll, v.i. [Put. druilen- to mope about.] To 
drudge, to work sluggishly and slowly, to plod. 

“ Ilow worldlings droll for trouble 1 That fond breiu-t 
That la puMesHed 

Or earth without a cio«s, hiui earth without a rest. 

Quartet : Emblems. 

dl‘ Sit, S. [Fr ] 

* I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Right, law, justice, equity, privilege. 

2. A right, a due. 

“The pilferings of the orchard aud garden I confl*- 
cated aa droits.''— Murryal : 1-rank Mitdmay, eh. L 
II. Technically : 

1. Comm. : A duty, a custom. 

2. Old Imw : A writ of right ; the highest of 
all real writs. 

^1 Droits of the Admiralty: Certain perqui- 
sites formerly attached to the office of I^ord 
High Admiral of England, but now paid direct 
into the Exchequer for the public benefit 
6hip9 seized on the breaking out of hostilities 
are droits of the Admiralty, as also property 
captured from pirates, to be restored, if private 
property, to the rightful owners, on payment 
of one*eighth of the value as salvage. 

droitf-ii-ral, a. [Fr. draiture; Eng. adj. snff. 

■al ] 

I.aw: Pertaining or relating to a right to 
property, as distinguished from possession. 

droitzs^h'-ka, s. [Russ, drozhki.) A Rus- 
sian travelling-ean iago. [Drosky.] 

droll, a. & s. [Fr. drdle = a boon companion, 
a pleasant wag; d ruler — to play the wag 
(I'otgrove); from Put. drollig = burlesque, 
odd, from Dan. trold; Sw. troll ; Icel. troll — 
a hobgoblin, “a famous word in Scandinavian 
story, which makes continual mention of the 
odd pranks played by them." (Xkeut.y) 

A. As adj. : Odd. merry, facetious, ludi- 
crous, comical, laughable, queer, ridiculous. 
(Applied both to persons aud things). 

* B, As substantive : 

1. A meiry fellow, a jester, a buffoon ; one 
whose business it is to raise mirth and 
laughter by ludicrous or comical pranks or 
tricks. 

“The two drolls apprehending that news, were as 
glad as if they had been invited to a wedding."— 
Comical History of Franc ion (1055). 

2. A puppet-show, a farce. 

"Togo lo Smithfield to see the Jack puddings, drolls, 
and pick- pockets. "—Poor Robin (1736). 

’* droll booth, s. A travelling theatre • a 
place of exhibition for puppet-shows. 

“ A throng of searchers after truth 
Were crowding at the alley's mouth. 

Wherein the convent ide stood. 

Like Smithfield droll -booth, built with wood." 

Undibras flcdtinvus, pt~ V. (1706). 

* droll-house, $. A droll-booth. 

“Used for a theatre or droll-house, or for idle pup. 
pet-»how3." — Watts : Holiness of Times, dbs. a 

♦droll, v.i. & t. [O. Fr. droler = to play the 
wag.] [Droll, a.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1 . To play the wag or buffoon ; to jest, to 
joke. 

2. To trifle. 

“ He would scarce droll away the Burn he offered.*— 
The Slighted Maid. p. 7. 

B. Trans. : To lead or influence by jest or 
drollery ; to cajole, to trick, to cheat. 

" Men that will not he reasoned iuto their senses, 
may yet he laughed or droll&l iuto thew."-*L' Estrange. 

* droll -cr, s. [Eng. droll ; -er.) A droll, a 
jester, a butfoou. 

“ He is making an experiment hy another sort of 
enemies, and sets the apes aud droller i upon it."— 
Gfaneill : Sermons, p, 193. 

droll cr y, s. [Fr. drfilerir..] 

1. Idle sportive jokes, buffoonery, jesting, 
comicality, fun, humour. 

“They hang between heaven and hell, borrow the 
Christian's faith, and the atheist's drollery upou it"— 
Government if the Tongue. 

*2. A puppet. 

“ Our women the heat linguists ! they are parrots : 

On Hus side the All* they're nothing but mere 
drolleries. " 

Benum. A Hot. : Wildgoase Chase L 2 


* 3. A puppet-show. 

*■ A living drollery." Bhaketp. : Tempest, ill. 3, 

* 1. A lively or comical sketch, drawing, Arc. 

“And for thy walls. R pretty slight drollery, or the 
story of the Prodigal.— Bhakcsp. . -i Henry /» ,11. 1. 

* droll Te, a. [Eng. droll ; - ic .] Pertaining 

to a droll or puppet-show. 

"Romo other high princess or droUlc story."— Field- 
ing ■ Jonathan Wild, bk. 11., ch. lli. 

* droll' lrig, pr. par., a., & s. [Droll, y.] 

A. A B. As yr. par. <£ j>artidp. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As suhst. : Drollery, buffoonery, jesting. 

“ By their rude drolling and buffooning Ui expose lo 
contempt till tluit which the wisest and best men in 
the world have always had the greatest veneration 
for ."— Hally well : Moral Sermons, p. 66. 

* droll irig lj^, aciv. [Eng. drolling; dy.] In 
a droll, jesting, or comical manner; drnlly. 

“And yel then there are very f<*w are so ruodUli os 
to wave the talk of religion, or to talk lightly and 
drollingly of It ."—Goodman : Winter Evening ConJ., 
pt. 1. 

*droll' Jsb, a. [Eng. droll; -ish.) Somewhat 
droll, ludicrous, or comical ; funny. 

“ Apt to show itself in a drolluh and wlt.ty kind of 
peevishness."— Sterne : Tristram Shandy, voL it, 
ch. xiL 

* droll ist, s. [Eng. droll; -tsL] A buffoon, 
a jester. 

"These idle drollists have an utter antipathy to all 
braver aud tuore generous kinds of knowledge." — 
Glunviil . On Drollery A Atheism, i 3. 

drol ly, adv. [Eng. drol(l); - ly .] In a droll, 
ludicrous, or comical manner ; comically. 

dro-mre-or'-nls, *. [Gr. Spo/xalox ( droviaios ) 
= swift, and opvis (ornis) — a bird.] 

PaXccnnl. : A genus of Stmthionidiu, akin to 
the genus Dromaius (Emu). The reniaius on 
which it was founded were met with in the 
Post- Tertiary' deposits of Australia. 

dro ma l us, s. [Gr. 5popaio<; ( dromaios ) = 
running at full speed, swift ] 

Ornith. : A genus of Struthionidse. Dro- 
moius Novtr Ilollandux is the Emu of New 
Holland. [Emu.] 

drom a ther'-i-um, s. (Gr. Spo/ro? (dromos) 
— run'niug, aud (hjp<op (therion) = a wild 
beast.] 

Falannl. : A small marsupial found in the 
American Trias, in North Carolina. Each 
ramus of the lower jaw contains ten small 
molars in a continuous series, one canine, and 
three conical incisors, the latter being divided 
by short intervals. (Owen.) 

* drom e-dar' i-an, s. [Eng. dromedary; 
-an.] The ruler or driver of a dromedary. 

" Some dromedaries are to take part in the cavab 
cade, riUd'ii by dromedarinns In Egyptian costume." 
— Daily Telegraph, Nov. 7, 1677. 

drom-e-dar-y, drom-e-dar-ie.s [O. Fr. 

diomedaire *; Fr. drutnadaire, from Low. Lat. 
dromedaries, dromadarius, from Lat. dramas 
(gen. dromadis) = a dromedary : from Gr. 
dpojud? (dramas), gen, 5pop.d£os (dromailos) — 
speedy, fast, running, from Spu/ixeir (dramein) 
2 aor. infin. of Tpe'x^ (trecho) = to run ; $p., 
Port., & 1 tal. dromedario.] 

Zool. : Camelus dromedaries , the Arabian 
camel— the Ship of the Desert : so called from 
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its swiftness in travelling, being capable of 
keeping up the rate of one hundred miles a 
day for several successive days. It is dis- 
tinguished from the Bactrian camel hy the 
single hump on the middle of its back, the 
Bactrian camel 1 laving two. The name of 


Dromedary is frequently applied to all one- 
humped camels, but ia correctly applicable 
only to the swift variety of the species which 
Is employed for riding: the heavier-built, one- 
liumpcd pack - camel not being properly in- 
cltnled under the designation. [Casiel, A. 
1 . 1 .] 

dromedary - battery, s. Artillery 

transported ou the backs ul dromedaries. 

dro mi a, s. [Gr. Spupo* (dromos) = running,] 
Zool.: The Sponge-crabs, a genus of 
Aiiomurous Decapods. They are natives of 
w arm seas. 

drom i-I-dae, «. pi. (Mod. Lat. dromUa)i 
Lat. fern. adj. pi. sutf. -itbtt , ] 

Znol. : A family of Anomnrous Crustaceans, 
of which Droinia is the type. 

drom ond, * drom ande, * drom-onn, 
drom ounde, ' drowm-und, ■ drowm- 
OUnd, s. [O. Fr. dnmont , dronum; IceL 
dromumlr, from Lat. dronio, from Gr. ipopauv 
(dromon) = a light sailing vessel, from 6popos 
(dromos) = a runuuig : fipa/xcu/ (dramein), 2 
aor. infin. of rpe'xw (trccho)- to rum] Properly 
a light, swift-sailing vessel, but Used for a 
vessel of any kind. 

“That comeu hy scblp other dromouns.” 

A lisa under, 90, 

drone, *drane, «. (A S. dran, cogn. with 
Dan. (ir&ne; Icel. drjoni; .Sw. dromre — a 
drone, dro net to drone; M. 11. Ger. treno; 

Gr. Operas (throne. utf.J (Drone, t?.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as II. 2. 

“ Eight as drama doth nought 
But dryuketh up the huny * 

Fierce Plotema tit Credo (HV6) 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) A lazy, idle p 2 rson who lives on the in- 
dustry of others ; a sluggard. 

" To be luxurious drones, that only rob 
The husy hive." 

Thomson : Liberty, lv 852. 85S. 

(2) A droning, mouotououa noise or sound : 
as of a bagpipe. 

“The drone of a Lincolnshire bagpipe."— Shakes p. : 
1 Ihnry IV., I ft, 

(3) The humming sound made hy a bee. 

II. Technically: 

1. Music: 

(1) The monotonous bass produced fromthf 
largest of the three pipes of bagpipes. As 
there are no governing holes in the drone, th« 
sound it gives forth serves as a continuous 
bass to any melody ; the pipe second in size 
is tuned to give out the fifth above ihe drone ; 
and the smaller pipe, called the chant#, 
has ventages by which the melody is made. 
[Bagpipes.] (.Stainer & Barrett.) 

(2) A name given to the three lower pipes 
of the bagpipe, which each emit only a single 
tone : usually two octaves of the key-note D, 
aud the fifth A They are distinguished from 
the chanter, which has the power of producing 
a melodious succession of notes. (Grove.) 

(3) The chorus or burden of a song. 

(4) The term has been transferred to con- 
tinuous bass in a composition, usually of a pas- 
toral kind. (Grove.) Also called Drone-bass. 

2. Entom.: The male of the honey-bee. Apis 
mdlijica y which makes no honey, its sole use 
being to fecundate the queen- bee. [Bee (l).l 

drone bass, s. [Drone, s. II. 1 (4).] 
drone bee, s. IDrone, s„ II. 2.] 
drone-fly, s. 

Entom. : A dipterous fly, Eristalis tenax, re 
seuibling the drone-bee. 

drone pipe, s. 

1. The drone of a bagpipe. [Drone, s. II. 
1 (1)] : any instrument which emits a droning 
sound. 

“ Here while his canting drone. pi ]>r scanned 
The mystic injures of her hand 
lie tipples puhueatry, and dines 
Ou all hei fortune-telling lines." Cleveland. 

2. The droning of auy insect. 

“ You full at once into a low er key. 

That’s worse— the <2r<mr pip« of an humble- be®-* 
Cowpcr : Conversation, S2». SSO. 

drone, v.i. & t. (Sw. drona — to bellow, to 
droue ; Dau. drone = to rumble.] [Drone, s.] 

I. Intransitive : 

1. To make a droning, monotonous, hum- 
rniug noise : as a bagpipe. 
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or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, ciire. unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ce, ce = e* ey - a. qu = kw. 
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2. To live in idleness oq the industry of 
others. 

" Why was I not the twentieth by descent 
From along restive jacc of droning Mugs I “ 

tiri/den : Spanish Friar, U. 2. 

3. To read or speak in a droning, monotonous 
mauner ; to prose. 

“ Tutu out their droning Senate.’ 

Qlwtiy : I’ntitv Preserved, il. 3. 

IL Trans. ; To read or repeat in a droning, 
monotonous tone. 

" And tiio vender droned from the pulpit, 

Like the murmur of many bees, 

The legend of good Smut Guthlac 
And Samt Basil's homilies." 

Longfellow: King Witlaf's Drinking Horn. 

dron-go, s. [A native South African word.] 

Ornith. : The name given by the Franco- 
Dutch naturalist and traveller Le Vaillant to 
Dieninis, a genus of thrush-like, perching 
birds, belonging to the family Dicruiidae (q. v.). 
They are found in India ami the neighbouring 
islands, and South Africa. They are not far 
removed from the Fly -catchers, differing in 
having only teu tail -feathers. 

drongo shrikes, s. pi 

Ornith. : The birds of the genus Dicrurus or 
the family Dicrmuhe, the latter being by some 
ornithologists reduced to Dicrurina', a sub- 
tamily of Laniud<e(.Siaci inson), or of Auipelidie. 
(Dallas.) 

dr on ihg, pr. par., a., & s. [Drone, v.J 

A. & E. Aspr. par. <k particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or habit of reading or 
talking in a droning, monotonous manner; 
prosiness, monotonous language. 

“Cant aud droning supply the place of sense <uid 
reason In the language of men." — Sun/t: Tale of a Tab. 

*dron-ish, a. [Eng. dron(e) ; - ish .] Like a 
drone ; idle, sluggish, lazy, slow. 

•* They would be apt to waxe . . . dronwft and lazy.” 
— Barrow : Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 15. 

•dron -ish ly, ady. [Eng. dronish; -ly.) In a 
dnmish, lazy, or idle manner; idly, sluggishly; 
like a droue. 

* dr on '-ish -ness, s. [Eng. dronish ; ~ness.) 
The quality or state of being dronish ; laziness, 
idleness, sluggishness. 

“He must not be tame neither, uor Bhik into tn 
enervated dulness, or flaccid dronlshness of gesture.”— 
Essay on the A it dm for the Pulpit {1753), p 65. 

* dr on -ke-lewe (ewas u), * dronk lewe, 

a. [Drunkelrw.] Drunk, iutoxicated, ad- 
dicted to excessive drinking. 

" Irons Cam bisea was eek dronkelewe." 

Chaucer ; C. T., 7.027. 

* dron-ke-lew-nesse (ew as u), s. [Eng. 
dronkrfew; -ness.] Drunkenness, drinking. 

“They woueth hem to dronkelewnesse."— Treated, 
tL 173. 

*dron'-ken, a. [Drunk.] 

* drori'-ken-esse, s. [Drunkenness.] 

* drohke'-ship, $. [Drunkshii\] 

* droh -kle, v.t. k i. [Drinkle.] 

1. Trans . : To drown, to overwhelm. 

*’ In a water stamps he was dremk/ed fleand.* 

Langtqft, p. 288. 

2. Intrans. : To be drowned or overwhelmed. 

‘•The proude kyug Fharaon dmitkeld” 

Langtoft, p, 289. 

dron -$r, «. [Eng. droa(e) ; -y.) 

* 1. Like a drnue ; sluggish, lazy, idle. 

2. Of a droning character in sound. 

drook, v.t. [Drouk.] 
drook et, a. [ Drouk n\] 

drool, v.i. [A dialectal variant of drivel 
(q.v.).] To drivel, to slaver. (Provincial and 
American.) 

" His mouth drooling with texts.’ — T. Parker. Life, 
r. 159. 

droop, *droup cn, *drowp yn, *drup- 

en, v.i. & t. [icel. drupci = to droop, from 
the same root as drop (q.v.).] 

A. Intransitive : 

* 1. To hide, to crouch. 

M In this dale I droupe and dare.’ 

Minot : Poems, p. 2. 

2. To hang, to bend, or sink down. 

” Iugloric.ua droops the laurel, dead to song. 

And long a stranger to the hero s brow.” 

Thomson : Liberty, L 171, 172. 


3. To Tie dispirited or dejected ; to Iobo 
heart or courage. 

'■ * Nay, droop not yet !* the warrior said : 

* Come, let lue give thee cane aud aid !“ 

.Scoff : Lord of the Isles, v. 90. 

4. To fail or sink : as, The spirits droop. 

5. To languish, to decline. 

" I droop, with struggling spent, 

My thoughts are ou my sorrows beut.” Sandys. 

6. To fail, to decline. 

“My fortunes will ever after droop.” — Shakes p. : 
Taming of t he .Shrew (Induct, ii.). 

* 7. To come to an end or close. 

"Tbeu day drooped " Tennyson : Princess, ii, 446. 

B. Trans. : To allow to sink or hang down. 

** A withered vine 

That droops Mb sapless branches to the ground.” 
Shakexp. : l Henry VI., ii. 5. 

IT For the difference between to droop and 
to Jlag, see Flag. 

droop rumpl’t. That droops at the 
crupper. 

“The sma' droop-rum pl't hunter cattle. 

Might aiblin* waur't thee for a brattle.’ 

Burns .- To His Auld Mare Maggie. 

drooped, pa. par. or a. [Droop.] 

* droop -er, s. [Eng. droop ; -er.J A spiritless, 
dull person. 

“ If he [the historian] be pleasant, he is noted fora 
tester; if he be grave, he is reckoned for a drooper ." — 
II ol inshed : Ireland ; Stanihurst to •'sir H. Sidneie. 

droop’-ing, *droup-ing, drowp ing, 

pr. par., a. , & s. [Droop.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang.: Hanging down. 

2. Lot. : Inclining a little from the perpen- 
dicular, so that the apex is directed towards 
the horizon. 

C. As substantive : 

*1. The act of hiding or crouching. 

“ With drwiping on nightes " 

Destruction of Troy , 8,290. 

2. The act or state of hanging or sinking 
down. 

drooping avens, s. 

Lot. : Gcurn rivalc. 

drooping-tulip, s. 

Lot. : Fritilfaria meleagris, from the flower 
banging downwards, and much resembling a 
tulip ill form. (Britten <& Holland.) 

droop'-ing ly, adv. [Eng. drooping ; - hj .] 
In a drooping, sinking, or languishing 
manner. 

" The word of triumph fainted from his tongue ; 

That hand, so raised, how droopingly it hrnig !” 
Byron : Lara, il. 15. 

drop, s. [A.S, dropa = a drop ; dredpian = 
to drop ; Icel. dropi = a droji ; dreypa — to 
drop ; Dut. drop = a drop ; Sw. droppe; Dan. 
druahe ; O. U. Ger. tropjb; Ger. tropfe. From 
the verb to drip (q.v.).] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : A globule or small portion of any 
liquid in a spherical form ; as much of a 
liquid as falls at once wheu there is not a 
continual stream. 

“After diouer he rose, filled a goblet to the brim 
with wine, and, holding it up. asked whether he had 
spilt one drop." —Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., cli. iv. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Anjdliing resembling a drop, or hanging 
as a drop ; as, a pendant of a chandelier, a 
hanging diamond ornament or ear-ring, <kc. 
[11.3 (5).] 

(2) The smallest quantity of any liquor. 

(3) A falling trap-door or hatch. 

(4) A stage or platform on a gallows, con- 
trived so as to fall from under the feet of 
persons who are to lie hanged. 

“ Hear one story more, ami tbeu I will stop. 

I dreamt Wuod was told lie should die by a drop. 

So metliought he resolved no liquor to taste. 

For fear the first drop might as well be his last. 

But dreams are like oracles ; ’tis hard to explain 'em, 
For it proved that he died of adrop at Kilmaiuhaiu." 
Kwift : A Serious Poem u}»jn William Wood (1735). 

II. Technically : 

1. Coal-trade: A machine for lowering loaded 
coal-cars from a high staitli to the vessel, to 
avoid tlie breaking of the coal by dropping it 
from a height. It is a perpendicular lift in 
which the car is received in a movable and 
counterpoised cradle which is lowered and 
returned. A falling leaf is projected outward, 
to bring the waggon over the hatchway of the 
vessel. 


2 Mach. : A swaging-hammer which drops 
between guides. [Duop-hammlr,] 

3. Architecture : 

(1) Ail ornament depending from the tri- 
glyphs of the Ihn ic order ; gnlta. 

(2) A supplementary gas-tube to lower & 
gas-jet. [Drop-light.] 

(3) A theatrical Stage-curtain. [Duop-scenk ] 

(4) The depth of the hanger Ly which Glutt- 
ing is supported overhead. 

(5) A prismatic pendant for a chandelier, to 
increase the brilliancy of tho display by the 
refraction of the rays of light. 11 is made of 
a glass lump moulded in pinching tongs 

4. Navt . : The depth of a sail amidships. 

5. Fort. : That part of the ditch sunk 
deeper than the rest, at tile sides of a cupon- 
uiere or in front of an embiasure. 

6. Football: The same as Drop-kick (q.v.). 

drop ball, s. 

Baseball: A ball so thrown l»y the pitcher a? 
to be suddenly deflected downward when it 
Conies within the lialsmau’s reach. 

drop-box, s. 

Weaving : A shuttle-box used in figure- 
weaving looms in which each shuttle carries 
its own colour. The box is vertically adjust- 
able by means of a pat tern-chain or otherwise 
at the end of the shed, and, by automatic 
aiijustment, the shuttle holding the requited 
colour is brought opposite to the shed and so 
as to be struck by the picker. 

* drop-falling, drope falling. *. 

The falling of a droji of rain. 

” He shal come duun as drope-falling droppeude vp 
onerthe.” — Wyclijfe: Ps. Ixxi. 6. 

drop flue, a. (See the compound.) 

Drop-Jlue boiler : A boiler in which the 
caloric current descends by one or more stej s 
or gradations, bringing it into contact wi h 
parts of the boiler in descending series ; the 
object being to cause it to leave the lx tiler 
at the lower part, where the feed water is 
introduced. 

drop hammer, s. A hammer in which 
tlie weight is raised by a strap or similar 
device, and then released so as to drop upon k 
the object below, which rests upon tlie anvil. 

It is used in swaging, die- work, striking up 
sheet-metal, jewellery, A*c. The liammer-strap 
is drawn upward by means of two pulleys, 
which are brought together so as to compress 
the strap between them. One of these, the 
driving-) 'alley, is fast upon its axle and turns 
in fixed bearings, while the other turns lou.v ly 
upon an eccentrically journalled axis, arranged 
also in fixed bearings, but so as to be incap- 
able of turning therein except as force is 
applied to it to effect that object. To • ue 
end of the latter shaft there is attache i a 
horizontal arm, tlie outer end of whicu is 
connected to a hand -lever or treadle by a con- 
necting-rod By means of these appliauc-es 
the eccentrically journalled shaft can be 
turned at will, so as to lemove its roller from 
contact with the strap, and allow the hammer 
to fall through any length of space desired, 
within the limits of the mafcbine. (Knight.) 

drop kick, s. 

Football : A mode of kicking the ball by 
letting it drop troni tlie hands, and kicking it 
as it begius to rebound from the ground. 

drop light, $. 

1. A means for placing tlie gas-burner at 
such elevation as may be convenient for read- 
ing or work, and supporting it in place with- 
out extraneous help. 

2. A stand for a gas-burner and chimney, 
adapted to be placed on a table, and connect- 
ing by an elastic tube with the gas-pipe. 

+ drop meal, drop meale, * drope 
mele, adv. Drop by drop ; by drops. 

“In lure lie heldeth nout oue dropemelef— Aneren 
Riwle, p. 2x2. 

drop -meter, $. An instrument for 
measuring out liquid drop by drop. Other- 
wise named a dropping-bottle," dropping-tube, 
burette, pipette. 

drop press, s. A form of power hammer, 
not uncommonly called a press, and used for 
swaging as well as for ordinary forging. [Drop- 
hammer, Dead-stroke Hammer.] 


boil, bo^; pout, jowl; cat, 9CU, chorus, £hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a^; expeet, Xenophon, exist, ph = £ 
-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun: -tion, -§ion = zhun. -oious, -tious, -sious = shus, -hie, -die, &c. = h?l, deL 
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* drop -ripe, a. So ripe as to bo ready to 
drop off the tree. 

"The fruit won uow drop-ripe. we may eay, and fell 
by a shake. "—Carlyle .* Mucclt., tv., 274. 

drop roller, s. 

Print. : A roller dropping at intervals to 
draw in a sheet of paper to the press 

drop seed, s. 

Bot. : A plant, Muhlenbergia diffusa, or 
American grass. ( Treas . of Hot.) 

drop scene, 5. 

1 Lit. A Theat. : A permanent scene or 
curtain suspended on pulleys, which is let 
down to conceal the stage between the several 
pieces played, or the acts of auy oue piece ; 
called also the Act- drop. 

* 2. Fig. : Anything which acts as a screen. 

M I wished, if i>oaaiblo, to hike yon behind the drop- 
scene of the Beanos."— Tyndall : Fragments 0 / Science, 
vii. m. 

* drop serene, s. A literal translation 
of the Latin gutta serena. [Gutta.] Other- 
wise called Amaurosis (q.v.) 

“So thick a drop-teren* hath quenched their orbe.” 
Milton : P. L. t III. 26. 

drop stone, s. Spar formed into the 
shape or form of drops. 

dr op- table, s. A machine for lowering 
or raising weights, as in the hatchways and 
cellar-ways of city warehouses. A machine for 
withdrawing carriage and locomotive wheels 
from tlieir axles. (Knight.) 

drop tin, s. Fine tin. 

drop-wort, a 

Botany: 

1. Spirtrn fiUprndula , so named, sccording 
to Coles, from its employment in cases of 
strangury. (Britten Holland.) 

2. CEnanthe Jistulosa, also called Water Drop- 
wort. 

% (1) Hemlock dropwort : 

Bot. : CEnanthe crocata. 

(2) Wuter dropwort : 

Bot. : CEnanthe Jistulosa. 

drop, * drop -pen, v.t. & i. [Drop, a ] 

A, Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) To let or cause to fall in drops or small 
globules, as a liquid ; to distil. 

'• Herbes groweth tiieroo that droppeth gom.” — 
Treviso. L 101 . 

(2) To allow to fall in drops, or like a drop. 

“ Wheu the steru eyes of heroes dropped a tear.* 

Pope : Homer's Odyssey, xL 6+4. 

(3) To allow to fall, to let fall. 

"The Highlauders dropped their plaids.”— Macau- 
lay : Hint. Eng., ch. xiii. 

* (4) To allow drops to fall on ; to stain or 
dirty with drops. 

" Droppc nat thi breat withe sawac ne> withe potage." 

Babies Book, p. 80 . 

(5) To bedrop, to speckle, to variegate, or 
sprinkle with d^ops. 

" Or sporting. with quick glance. 

Show to the sun their waved coats, dropped with gold.” 
Milton : P. L.. vii. 405, 406. 

(6) To lower, to depress, to let down. 

" Roh Ro ^'dropped his point, ami congratulated bis 
adversary on having been the first man who ever drew 
hlood from hiui " — .Scoff .* Hob Hoy, (Introd.) 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) To let drop, to send out, to emit. 

•• But all was false and hollow ; though his tongue 
Dropped inauim, and could make the worst appear 
The better reason.” Milton: P. L., ii. 112-14. 

(2) To utter, to direct. 

" Son of man, set thy face toward the south, and drop 
thy word toward the south."— Ezek. xx. 46. 

(3) To let go, to dismiss, to omit, to cease to 
Use. 

"[They] dropped all ceremony and all titles." — 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 

(4) To give up, to cease or desist from. 
"After having giveu this Judgment in its favour, 

they suddenly dr opt the pursuit. —Sharp : Surgery. 

(b) To give up intercourse or dealing with. 
"She drilled him on to flve.and-flfty, and will drop 
him iu his old age-” — Addison. 

(6) To allow to vanish, cease, or come to an 
end. 

" Opinions, like fashions, always descend from those 
of quality to the middle sort, and thence to the vulgar, 
where they are dropped and vanish." — Sunft. 


(7) To allow a person to alight from a car- 
riage. 

(8) To utter slightly or casually, not for- 
mally. 

"It might i>erhaps have been thought that those 
words had dropped from his |>en without any delimit 
meaning * — Macaulay : Hut. Eng., clu xxL 

* (y) To insert indirectly or by way of di- 
gression. 

" fit. Paul's epistles contain nothing hut points of 
Christian Instruction, amongst which he seldom fails 
to dron iu the great and distinguishing doctrines of 
our holy religion. Locke. 

(10) To write in an informal mauncr ; as, To 
drop a line to a friend. 

(11) To lose in gambling or betting. (Slang.) 

(12) To bear a foal. 

" Not having been born il beg lier pardon, dropped ) 
lu n racing stable.”—//. Kingsley ■ Havenshoe, ch. v. 

II. Football : To win or score a goal by a 
drop-kick (q.v.). 

" He had a splendid chance of dropjAng a go*L”— 
Field, Jan. 28, 1882. 

To drop anchor : 

Naut. : To anchor. 

" Has dropp'd her anchor ami her canvass furled.” 
t'meper : Charity, 4+3. 

B, Intransitive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) To fall iu drops or small portions, as a 
liquid 

" He loved the world that hated him ; the tear 
That dropped upon his Bible was sincere.' 

Cou> per : Hope, 674, 575. 

(2) To let drops fall, to drip. 

“ Beneath a rock he sighed alone. 
And cold L-ycaius wept from every dropping etoue.” 
Dryden : Virgil ; Eel. x. 22, 23. 

* (3) To weep. 

" With au auspicious and a dropping eye." 

Shakesp . : Hamlet, l. 2. 

* (4) To discharge itself in drops. 

"The heavens also dropped at the presence of God.” 
— Psalm lxvili. 8. 

(5) To fall ; to descend to the ground sud- 
denly. 

" Philosophers conjecture that you dropped from the 
moon, or oue of the stars- *—Swtft : Gulliver s Travels. 

(6) To fall from over-ripeness. 

"So mavst thou live, till, like ripe fruit, tbou drop 
Iuto thy mother’s lap." 

Milton : P. L., xL 535, 586. 

(7) To collapse suddenly, to fall together. 

"Down dropt the hreeze, the salis dropt down." 

Coleridge : Ancient Mariner , IL 

(8) To be lowered or depressed ; to sink, to 
fall lower. 

" I can here disarm thee with this stick. 

And moke thy weapou drop " 

Shakesp. : Tempest, L 4. 

(9) To fall, faint, or give in from fatigue. 

"Not a few Highlanders dropped ; and the clans 
grew impatient.”— Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. xv. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To fall suddenly iu death ; to be struck 
down by death, to die. 

" Nothing, says Seneca, so soon reconciles us to the 
thoughts oi our own death, as the prospect of oue 
friend after another dropping round ua ."—Digby to 
Pope. 

(2) To fall gently asleep. 

” The mother beautiful was brought, 

Then dropt the child asleep.” 

Longfellow : Two Locks of Hair. 

(3) To fall away from or desert a cause. 

(4) To be uttered, to fall gently. 

” I grieve that, in your presence, from my tongue 
Too much of frailty hath already dropped.'’ 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. ill. 

(5) To cease, to be dismissed. 

” While question rose 
And answer flowed, the fetters of reserve 
Dropped from our minds." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. rili. 

(6) To cease, to give over, to fall : as. The 
wind dropped. 

(7) To come to an end, to be neglected or 
passed by, to cease ; as, The conversation 
dropped. 

“ I heard of tlireats occasioned by my verses ; I sent 
to acquaiut them where I waa to be found, and so it 
dropped . ” — Po/>e. 

(8) To come or call unexpectedly, and with- 
out ceremony. (Followed by in.) 

” He could uever make auy figure in compauy. hut 
by giving disturbance at his entry: and therefore 
takes care to drop in wheu be thinks you arc just 
seated. " — Spectator, No. 448. 

*(9) To fall short of a mark. 

" Often it drops or overshoots hy the disproportions 
Ofjdistance or application."— Collier. 

* (10) To submerge, to plunge, to drown. 

" In our owm filth drop our clear Judgments." 

Shakesp. : Antony d Cleopatra, in. 13. 


II. Naut. : To be deep in extent ; as, Her 
main topsail drops seventeen yards. 

U (1) To drop astern : 

Naut. : To move or pass towards the ateru 
or back ; to reduce speed, no as to allow 
another to pass ahead. 

(2) To drop down: 

Naut. : To sail down a river towards the sea. 

(3) To drop down on or upon a jtersrjn: To 
find fault with him, to reprove. 

(4) To drop in : To make an unexpected or 
informal visit. 

(5) To drop in for : To come in for or obtain 
unexpectedly. 

(6) To drop off: To fall gently and gradually 
asleej). (Colloquial.) 

"Every time I dropped off for a moment a new 
noise woke , me." — Mark Twain: A Tramp Abroad, 
ch. xiil. 

* drop less, a. [Eng. drop ; -Ie«s.] So flue 
that there are no appreciable drops. 

" Ye that uow cool her fleece with droplets damp." 

Coleridge : The Picture. 

* drop' let, s. [Eng. drop, and diinin. guffi. 
■let. J A little drop. 

“ Tbou abhorr’dat Iu ue our human griefs. 
Scorned our brine's flow, and those our droplets, which 
From niggard nature falL" Shakes p : Timon, v. 4. 

* drop ling, s. [Eng. drop , and dim. snff. 
-ling.] A little drop. 

* It is a dropUng of the Eternal! Fount” 

Sylvester : Quatrains of Pibrac, *t xiii. 

dropped, dropt, pa. par. or a. [Drop, t>.] 

drop -per, s [Eng. drop; -er.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : Oue who or that which 
drops. 

II. Technically: 

1. Agric. : One form of a reaping-machine 
in which the grain falls upon a slatted plat- 
form, which is dropped occasionally to deposit 
the gavel upon the ground. (Sieberling's 
pateut.) Simultaneously with the bringing 
into action of the dropper, a cut-off ia brought 
down to arrest the falling grain till the plat- 
form is reinstated. 

2. Mining: A divaricating vein, which 
leaves the main lode ; or a lode wliich assumes 
a vertical direction. 

drop pmg, pr. par., a., & s. [Drop, u.) 

A. .4s pr. par. ; (See the verb). 

B. -<4s adjective : 

1. Falling, sinking, descending. 

"The dropping head first tumbled to the plain." 

Pope : Homer's Iliad, xiv. 5+6. 

2. Dripping, dropping water. 

3. Desultory, not continuous, irregular : as 
a dropping fire of musketry. 

4. The same as Droppy (q.v.). 

** A misty May, and a dropping June, 

Brings the bonoy laud of Moray aboon." 

Sfuiw ; History qf Moray , pi 1£L 

C. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

L. Literally : 

(1) The act or state of falling in drops ; 4 
distilling. 

(2) That which drops or falls in drops. 

".Thrifty wench scrapes kitchen-stuff. 

And barrelling the droppings and the snuff 

Of wasting caudles." Donne. 

(3) The act of omitting, leaving off, or dis- 
continuing. 

“That change consisting chiefly in the dropping of 
the terminations."— Skeat: Introd. to Chaucer (ed. 
Bell). 

* 2. Fig. : The last remains ; the refuse, the 
dregs. 

" Strain out the last dull droppings of your seirna, 
And rhyme with all the rage of impoteuce." 

Pope : Essay on Criticism, 607, 608. 

II. Football : The act of kicking the ball 
with drop kicks. 

"Some long dropping soon took place by the Swindon 
men.” — Field, Jan. 28, 1882. 

dropping-bottle, s. 

Chem. : An instrument or apparatus for 
supplying very small quantities to test tubes, 
&ic. 

dropping tube, A tube open at both 
ends, the lower aperture being quite small. 
The tube being charged with liquid, the finger 
is closed upon the upper end, and is then 
relaxed to such extent as to allow the liquid 
to exude in drops from the lower end. It 


fate, f&t, faro, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, eamel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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la a small velinclie. Tlie dropping-bottle, 
pipette, burette, and drop - meter have a 
similar purpose. 

* drop'-pmg-ly, adv. [Eng. dropping ; -ly. } 
In drops, drop by drop. 

drop'-py, a (Eng. drop; -y.] Applied to 
weather with occasional and seasonable 
showers. 

drop'-si-cal, a. [Eng. dropsy; -c connective, 
and Eng. a*dj. suff. -cd.j 

I. Literally : 

1. Suffering from dropsy ; inclined to dropsy. 

"The diet of nephritick and dropsical persons ought 
to I»e such ;ia is opposite to. and aubdueth, the alkal- 
esceut nature of the salts in the serum ol the blood.”— 
Arbuthnot : On Aliment t. 

2. Resembling, or of the nature of dropsy. 
*11. Fig.: Inflated. 

drop -si -eal -ness, s. [Eng. dropsical; -rtess.] 
The quality or state of being dropsical. 

drop'-sied, a. [Eng. dropsy ; -ed. ) 

I. Lit. <£ Med. : Suffering from or affected 
with dropsy. 

*2. Fig. : Inflated, unnaturally increased. 

" Where great addition swells, and virtue none, 

It is a droptied honour : good alone 
Is good without a name.” 

Ehakesp. : Alt t W ell that Ends Well, ii. 3. 

drop -sy, • drop sic, * y-drop-i-sie, s. 

[A shortened form for ydropsie, from O. Fr. 
hydropisie, from Lat hydrepisis , from Gr. 
vfipojiriort? (hudropisis), from {!Spw^ ( hudrops ), 
genit. wdpojjro? (hudrnpos) = dropsy, a word 
formed from u5wp ( hudor ) = water, without 
any composition with \p (Liddell & Scott}] 
(Ydropisie.) 

1. Med.: The accumulation of watery fluid 
in the areolar tissue or serous cavities. General 
•dropsy is called Anasarca (q.v.). Other forms 
are Ascites (q.v.), Renal, Cardiac, Hepatic, 
and Dropsy from pressure of tumours on 
veins, or coagula in veins. When it occurs in 
a cavity, hydro is prefixed, as hydrocephalus, 
hydrothorax. There is also spurious dropsy, 
as in bursae and hydrocele (q.v,). 

2. Bot. : A disease in plants caused by an 
excess of water. 

* dropsy dry, * dropsy - drie, a. 

Thirsty through dropsy. 

" Many Jropsy-drie forbeare to drinke 
Because they know their ill 'twould aggravate." 

Danes : Microcosmos, p. 25. 

dropt, pret. & pa. par. [Drop, v.) 
dros<?h ka,s. [Drosky.] 

dros'-er-a, s. [Gr. Spoaepoc (droscros) = dewy, 
from Spo<ros (drosos) = dew. So named because 
these plants are covered with glandular hairs, 
looking like minute dew drops.) 

Bot. : Sundew, a genus of plants, the typical 
one of the order Droseraceae. Styles three to 
five, so divided as to look like six to ten ; 
capsule one-celled, many-seeded. Tlie species 
are numerous, and widely distributed over 
the globe, some of them being common to tbe 



United States and Europe. Over one hundred 
species have been described, hut these vary, ami 
many of the species may be reduced to mere 
varieties.. Seven species are found within the 
United States. They are small perennial 
plants, some tufted, some branching, while 
the glands which cover the whole plant, but 
especially the leaves, exude drops of a viscid 
liquid which ia fatal to small insects, whose feet 


become entangled in it. Darwin s observa- 
tions, and also those of Mrs. Mary Treat, of 
Vineland, N. J., go far to show that these en- 
trapped insects serve the plant as food, the leaves 
bending inward so as to routine tlie insert 
when caught. A digestive fluid is secreted 
by the plant, and the nutritious parts are 
absorbed. The dead body of the insect seems to 
yield nitrogenous nutriment to the plant. D. 
rotundi/olia is used in Italy to make a liquor 
called rossoli. It is acrid, and has been aj»- 
plied to corns, bunions, and warts. Several 
foreign species of the genus are said to furnish 
a yellow pigment used in dyeing. 

dros-er-a/ tje-aa, s. pi. (Mod. Lat. droser(a) 
(q.v.), and Lat. fem. pi. adj suff. - aceoe .) 

Bot.: This natural order of plants includes 
several genera, one being the Drosera, above 
described, another the no less curious Diou«a, 
or Venus Flytrap, a very curious plant which 
is found only in North Carolina, in a limited 
area. It sends up flower stalks, two to four 
inches high, with the leaves forming a rosette 
a round their base. These leaves have toothed 
edges and are two-lobed, instantly closing when 
a fly lights upon them, and imprisoning the 
unwary visitor. It does not escape again, and 
there ia excellent reason to believe that it 
serves the plant for food, the Hionaa being 
classed with insectivorous plauts. 

dros-ky, s. [Russ, drojki , a dimin. of drogi 
= a kind of carriage.) A Russian and Prussian 



DROSKY. 


four-wheeled vehicle in which the passengers 
ride astride a bench, their feet resting on bars 
near tlie ground. It has no top. 

dro-som et-er, s. [Gr. tydo-os (drosos) = 
dew, and perpov (metron) = a measure.) An 
instrument for measuring the quantity of dew 
that collects on the surface of a body exposed 
to the open air during the night. Weidlers 
instrument was a bent balance, which marked 
in grains the additional weight acquired by a 
piece of glass (or a pan) of certain dimensions, 
owing to the globules of dew adhering thereto ; 
on the other end of the balance was a pro- 
tected weight. Another drosometer is sub- 
s tan tially like a rain -gauge. Wells's drosometer 
was a tussock of wool weighed when dry, and 
again after the accession of dew. 

dross, * dros, drosse, 5 . [A S. dros, from 
dreosan = to fall ; Goth, driwsaa ; cf. Dan. 
droesem — dregs ; Ger. drusen - drugs, druse = 
ore decayed by the weather. (SAectt.)] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) In the same sense as II. 

*• Some scummed tlie dross that from the metal came, 

Some stirred the molteu ore with ladles great. 

And every oue did swink, and every one did sweat." 

Spenser: F. Q., II. vii 36. 

* (2) Rust ; incrustation upon metals. 

"An emperor hid under a crust of dross, after 
cleansing. has appeared with all bis titles fresh aiid 
beaut i f ul. A ddison. 

* (3) Refuse of corn. 

" Drosse of corne. A cus."— Prompt. Part. 

* (4) Refuse or rubbish of any kind. 

" Drosse or fylthe where of hyt be. Huscum, rus- 
ettlum."— Prompt. Parv, 

2. Fig. : Anything utterly waste, useless, 
and worthless ; refuse. 

" Hope, sweet Hope, has set me free 
And made all pleasures else mere dross to me." 

Cowper . Hope, 536, 537. 

II. Meta.ll. : The seum, scoria, slag, or recre- 
ment resulting from the melting of metals 
combined with extraneous matter. 

5 For the difference between dross and dregs , 
see Dregs. 

•tiros -sell, s. [Etym. donbtful ; perhaps 
connected with O. Eng drecchc (q.v.).] A slut, 
a hussy 

"Now dwells each drossrU in her g laaae 
Wheu I was young. 1 wot . . . 

A hnlh or paile of water cleere, 

Stoode us lusteede of glas." 

Warner: Albiotu England, c. xlvil. 


dross - 1 ness, 3. [Eng. drossy ; -nes<.] 

1. Lit.: The quality or stale of being drossy ; 
feculence, foulness, impurity. 

2 . Fig. : Foulness, impurity. 

"The furnace of affliction refines u* from earthly 
drotrin***' and Bofteus ua fur the hnpre&sioii o i GchT* 
stamp,”— lioyU. 

* dross less, a. [Eng. dross; -/ess.) Free 
from dross, pure, clean. 

dros-sy, «- [Eng. dross; -y.) 

I. Lit. : Full of or containing dross ; im 
pure. 

"So doth tbe fire the drossy gold refine ' 

Davies : tmmort. 0 / the SouL 

IL Figuratively : 

1. Impure, foul, worthless. 

"Many more of the same breed, that. I know, the 
drossy age dotes 011 ." — Shakesp. : Hamlet, v, 2. 

2. Gross in body ; corpuleut. (Scotch,.) 

* drot^h el, s. [Dretciiel.] An idle wench, 

a sloven, a slut. 


* drot en, f drot-yn, v.i. [Etym. doubt- 
ful.] To stutter, to stammer. 

" Drotyn yn speche. Traulo." — Prompt Pare. 

* drot-er, # drot-are, s. (Eng. drot(en); -er.] 
A stammerer, a stutterer. 

" Drotare. Trauliu. traula."— Prompt. Parv. 


* drot ing, drot-ynge.s. [Droten ] Stam* 

mering, stuttering. 

" Drotyngc. Traulatus."— Prompt. Parv. 

* drot-ing ly, * drot-yng ly, adv. [Eng. 
doting; -ly.] In a stammering, stutteriug 
manner. 

" Drotyngly. Traule."— Prompt. Parv. 

droud, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

1. A cod-fish. 

"The fish are awful; half a-gulnea for a cod’s head, 
and hu bigger than the drouds the cadgers bring from 
Ayr, at a shilling aud eighteen -pence a piece."— Black- 
wood's Magazine (June, 18*201, p. 269. 

2. A sort of wattled box for catching her- 
rings. 

3. A lazy, awkward person. 

*' Folk pitied her heavy handful of such a droud."— 
Galt: Annals o f the Parish, p. 336. 

* drough, pret. of v. [Draw, v.] 


drought (gh silent), *droght, *droghte, 

* droghthe, * drougth, ‘ drouth, 

* drughthe, * drugte, s. |A.S. drugadhe t 
drugodhe, fr^m drugian = to be dry, from 
dryge = dry.) 

1. Dry weather; a want or absence of 
rain. 

" To drawe a feld my donge 
The while the droghte laiteth." 

P. Plowman, 4.887. 

2. Thirst ; want of drink. 


** One, whose drought 

Yet scarce allayed, still eyes the current stream. 
Whose liquid murmur heard new thirst excites." 

Milton : P. L., vii. 66-8, 

3. A scarcity, a dearth. 

" A drought of Christian writers caused a dearth ot 
all history.'— Fuller: Church History, 


t drought-weed, s. 

Bot. : The Green Goosefoot of Nemnich, 
which Britten and Holland think may perhaps 
he Chenopodium album. 


drought' - 1 - ness (gk silent), s. [Eng. 
droughty; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being droughty or dry, for want of rain or 
drink. 


drought’-y (gh silent), * <lro w-thy, a. [Eng. 

drowth ; - y .) 

1. Dry ; without or wanting rain ; parched 

" Through all the droughty summer day 
From out their suhstauce issuing maintain." 

WoriLs worth : Excursion, bk. v. 

2. Dry, thirsty. 

" So that I now began to think, 

B ing drowthy. ou a little drmk." 

Hudibras flcdicivus, pt. vii IT®. 

droTik, v.t. [A non-nasalized form of drench 
(q.v.).] To drench. 

drouk it, a. [Drouk.] Drenched. 

" Sair draukit was she. puir thing, sae I e’en put a 
glass of sherry in her water-gruel."— ^coff; Antiquary, 
cb. ix. 


* droum -y» «• (Etym. doubtful ; cf. drovy. 
Troubled, muddy. 

* drouth, s. [Drought.] 

* droilth'-i-ness, s, [Droughtifess.] 


^ 01 iaT% 0y • P ° Ut ’ ^ ow * ; cat ’ ? eU * chorus, ^hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph =t 
< -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shim; -tion, -jion - zhun. -cious, -tious, -sious ^ shus. -ble, -die, Stc. = bel, d^L 
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drou' thy, a. [Drought*.] Scotch for 
droughty ; thirsty. 

drovo, prtL of v. [Drive, v.] 

dLrovo, * drof, s. [A.S. drat ; from drifan — 
to drive (q.v.).J 

I. Onlinnry language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) A herd or collection of cattle driven ; 
also sometimes applied to a number of sheep, 
swine, Si c., driven. 

" Anil bd commanded ho tfio »ecoud, nntl tlio third, 
and all that fallowed the droves."— Gen. xxxii. 19. 

(2) A road for driving cattle. 

2. Figuratively : 

*(1) Applied to any collection of animals. 
”The sounds and anas, with all their finny drove, 

Now to the moon In wavering: morrlce move." 

Mitton : Comus, 116, ll«. 

(2) A crowd, a mass, a herd of people. 

"Doors, adorned with plated brass, 

Whei e droves, as at a city gate, may pass.’' 

V. Dryrtrn : Juvenal, sat. vii. 

II. Technically: 

1. Agric. : A narrow channel or drain used 
for the irrigation of land. 

2. Masonry: 

(1) A hroad -edged chisel used by stone- 
masons. 

(2) A mode of parallel tooling by perpen- 
dicular fluting on the face of hard stones. 

drove, v.t. [Drove, s., II. 2 (1).] To liew 
stones for building by means of a broad-pointed 
instrument. ( Scotch . ) 

droved, a. [Eng. drov{e) ; -«£.] 

Masonry: Tooled. 

^ (1) Droved ashlar: 

Masonry: Chiselled or random-tooled ashlar, 
an inferior kind of hewn work used in building. 

(2) Droved and broached : 

Masonry : A term applied to work that has 
been first rough-hewn and then tooled clean. 

(3) Droved and striped : 

Masonry : A term applied to work that is 
first droved and then formed into shallow 
grooves or stripes, with a half or three-quarter- 
inch chisel, having the droved interstices 
prominent. 

* drov'-en, pa. par . [Drive, v.] 

drov'-er, s. [Eng. dm<c); -er.] 

1. One who drives cattle to market. 

2. A cattle-dealer who buys cattle in one 
market to sell in another. 

" Why, that's spoken like an honest droiv-r .* so they 
sell bullocks."— Shukcsp. : Much Ado about Nothing, »L 2. 

* 3. A boat. 

” And saw bis drove* drive along the stream." 

Spenser . F. Q. IIL viiL 22. 

drov'-ing (1), s. [Drove (1), v.] 

Masonry : The same as Toolixo (q.v.). 

* drov'-ing (2), * drov-inge, s. [Drove (2), 
v.} Trouble. 

•• In my droving Lauerd called 1.” 

Early Eng. Psalter : Ps. xvii 1. 

* dro- vy, * dro-vi, a. [A.S. drof = dirty : O.S. 
drobhi ; O. H. Ger. <rao6i.] Turbid, muddy, 
thick. 

*• He is like to an hors that sekith rather todrynke 
drovy water and trouble."— Chaucer : Parson's Tale, 
p. m 

drow (1), s. [Droll.] An imp, an elf, agoblin. 

dr«5w (2), s. Drizzle ; mizzling rain ; a cold 
mist. 

" Out o' ane's warm bed at this time o’ night, and a 
sort o’ drow in the air besides." — Scott : Fob Hoy, 
ch. xxii. 

* drowl, i».f. [Probablv connected with drawl 
(q.v.).] To utter mournfully. 

•* 0 sons and daughters of Jerusalem, drowl out an 
elegy lor good King Josias.*' — Uacket : Lifeof Williams, 
li. 221. (Dneics.) 

dro^n, " droun, *drowne, v.i. kt. [A.S. 
drunenian = to be drowned; from drunccn, 
pa. par. of drincan = to drink (q.v.).] 

A. Intrans. : To be suffocated in water or 
other liquid ; to perish by drowning. 

" Alle that deth nindit drvghe drowned tber lime.” 
Early Eng. Alht. Poems ; Cleanness, 872. 

B. Transitive : 

I. Literally: 

1. To snffhente in water ; to deprive of life 
by submersion in water or other liquid. 


2. To overwhelm with or in water ; to fle oil. 

" If ihjod water* were in <t In some measure contn ik'd 
hy weu», even when drowned." — Field, Jitli. 28, 1882. 

3. To overflow, to deluge, to inundate. 

II. Figuratively : 

1 . To overcome, to overwhelm, to overpower. 

"The moans of the alck were drowned by the blas- 
phemy and riltfddry of their comrades."- Mucuulny : 
/Hit. Eng., ch. xiv. 

2. To put an end to ; as, To drown care. 

"And while their liahes In sleep their -nrrows drown, 

Sad parents waleh the remnants of ihtdr store." 

firyden . Anuus Mtraltdis. call. 

3. To immerse, to plunge deeply, to bleep. 

** Must men bring in Renaual pleasures dromictl. 

It seems tliclr souls hut m their senses are.' 

/hades : hnmorl. of the Soul. 

• drtfwn -ago, s. [Eng. drown; -aye.) Tho 
act of drowning ; the state of being drowned ; 
submersion. 

Any kind of drovmnge in the foul water of our so. 
called religious or other controversies." — Carlyle: Life 
of Sterli iy. pt. 1.. ell. 1. 

drowned, pa. par . or a. [Drown.] 

drowned level, s. 

Mining : A depressed level or drainage-gal- 
lery in a mine, which a<*ts on the principle of 
an inverted siphon ; a blind-level. 

drown'- er, 8. [Eng. drown: -er.] 

1. One who or that which drowns. 

•• Idleness [uj enemy of virtue, the drowner of 
youth. " — .4 sebum : ToXophdas. 

2. (8ee extract.) 

" A further discovery was made hy Robert Wallan, 
the drow tier, or person In charge of the w ater. meadows." 
— Arcfuzologiu, xxxiv, 25V. 

dr<5wn'-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Drown, p.] 

A. £ B. As pr. par. dt particip . adj. : (See 
the verb . 

C. snbsfawfit’e : 

1. Lit. : The act of suffocating in water, &c. ; 
the state of being drowned. 

«[ When a person dies from drowning, the 
breathing and the heart's action cease en- 
tirely ; the eyelids are generally half closed, 
the pupils dilated ; the tongue approaches to 
the under edge of the lips, which are covered 
with a frothy mucus, as are the nostrils. 
Finally coldness and pallor of the surface in- 
crease. When one In whom the vital spark 
may possibly not yet have fled, is taken out of 
the water, two objects should be aimed at— 
viz., fli'st to restore breathing, and, second, to 
promote warmth and circulation. On the 
method now generally employed, alike in the 
Uuited States and the countries of Europe, 
the patient is laid on the floor or the ground, 
with the face downwards and one of the arms 
under the forehead. The month must then be 
wiped and cleansed. To excite breathing, the 
patient should for a brief period be turned on 
the side, the head being supported. The nos- 
trils should then be excited with snuff, harts- 
horn, and smelling-salts, or the throat tickled 
with a feather. If no success Tollow, imitate 
breathing by turning the body very gently on 
the side and a little beyond, and then briskly 
on the face, taking but four or five seconds fur 
the process. Dry the hands and feet, clothe 
the body with dry vestments, and enwrap it in 
blankets. Dr. .Silvester’s method is to draw 
forward the patient's tongue till it projects be- 
yond the lips, remove the braces, stand at the 
patient's head, grasp the arms just above the 
elbows, draw them gently and steadily up- 
wards above the head, keep them stretched 
upwards for two seconds, then press them 
against the sides of the chest. Let no hot 
bath be used unless under medical direction. 
If breathing be restored, rub tlieliinbs upwards, 
using handkerchiefs, flannels, &c. Apply hot 
flannels, buttles or bladders of hot water, 
heated bricks. &c., to the pit of the stomach, 
the armpits, between the thighs, the soles of 
the feet, &c. Persevere in this treatment for 
some hours. If the patient he lestored, place 
him in a warm bed, let plenty of fresh air into 
the room, and encourage sleep. 

2. Fig. : The act of overwhelming or over- 
powering. 

dr owning-bridge, s. A slnicc-gate for 
overflowing meadows. 


*[ For the difference between drowse nn<t 
sleep, ace Bleep. 


drowse, * drowze, V.i. k t. (A. 8. dru ian t 
tlrusan ; of. drc6san =■ to fall, to mourn.] 

A- Intransitive : 

1. To be or look heavy, dull, or drowsy. 

” They rather drowsed, ami filing their eyelid# <1 '»t», 
Rh-pt In fils Dee, ami r urim-il swh .-ofiK-ct 
As cloudy meu use to their fulvcrwirle*.’ 

Shake*/*. : l i/enry JV., UJ. 1. 

2. To slumber, to sleep. 

" Rparn'led with eye* more numcrou* than 
Of Argus, and more wakeful than Uj dro ■ 

J/dton: P. L..\u\ j . 181. 

E. Transitive : 

1. To make drowsy, heavy, or sleepy. 

41 Tli ere gentle bleep 

Pirwt found me, and with buft opprevnou sewed 
JHy drowsed Reuses." Mnlon : P. L-, v ill. liaT-o;*. 

2. To make heavy or dull. 

"And would you learu the bi>cI 1« that drowxe iny soul, 
Work without hoj e draws nectar III a sieve, 

And hone without a« object cannot live." 

Coleridge: II ork wi hout Ii<>pe. 


* drov^'-i-hed, * drows y-hed, *. [Eng. 
drowsy, and still', -htd — hood.] A tendency to 
sleep ; drowsiuess. 

" '1 lie royal vir b nu shook off drowsihed : 

And rising forth out of her ba»er boure. 
Looked lor ber knight." , . 

Spenser: F. <?.. L IL 7. 


drc^s'-l ly, adv. [Eng. drowsy ; -?y.] 

1. In a drowsy or sleepy manner ; like one 
heavy with sleep. 

44 What, thou iipeak'st drowsily l 
Poor knave, I blame thee not ; Un<u *rt o t-rw..tched. 

shakesp.: Julius Cottar, iv. i. 

2. Bluggisbly, lazily, without spirit or 
energy. 

'• Slothfullyand drowsily sit down ’'—Raleigh. 


dr<5V-§i-ness, * drow-si-nesse, s. [Eng. 

drowsy ; -wess.j 

1. A tendency to sleep; heaviness with 
sleep; sleepiness. 

" In deep of night, when drowsiness 
Hath locked up mortal senm.-." 

Mdlon : Arcades, Cl. 82. 

2. Idleness, sluggishness, laziness, want of 
spiiTt or euergy. 

*• It falleth out well, to shako off your drowsiness." 
—Bacon : lioly War. 


drov^-§y, draw’-zy, a. (Eng. droivs e); -y. \ 

1. Inclined to sleep, heavy with sleep, 
Bleepy. 

44 ’ 1 will hear your song sublime 
Some other time, 

S&ys the drowsy monarch, yawning. 

Lonyftll/'i*: Musicians Tale,** 

2. Disposing to sleep or drowsiness. 

" And the third hour of drowsy morning uame." 

shakesp. : Henry I'., iv. (Lborus). 

3. Dull, sluggish, lethargic, stupid. 

** rf lie is of a quiet disposition, he Is iu danger of 
sinking into a servile, sensual, drowsy parasite."— 
Macaulay : But. Eng., ch. xiv. 


* drowsy-evil, S. Lethargy. 

-They that have Ifie disease called Letharpus.or th* 
drowsy -e oil." — Touch st on e of Complexions, p. L6. 

* drowsy-flighted, a. Bringing drowsi- 
ness or sleep. 

" The drowsy-flighted steeds 
That draw the litter of close-curtained sleep.” 

Mu ton : Comas, 558. 554. 


* drowsy-head, s. A drowsy-headed person ; 
one that is dull and sluggish. 

drowsy-headed, o. Sleepy, dull, slug- 
gish, lethargic. 

"Solomon ... 8o elegantty characleri2eth the 
dronstt-hauled sluggards that no character in Tfieo- 
piir.istus is more graphically described." — Fotherby: 
Atheomastix. 

* droy, v.i. [Droil.] To labour. 

" He which cau in office drudge and droyf 

Gascoigne ; Steele Glume, p. 6& 

droyle, v.i . [Droil.] 


drub, v.t. [A corrujit of Mid. Eng. drepen = 
to beat; A.S. drepan = to hit, to slay, drepe, 
drype = a blow ; icel. drepa — to kill, to slay ; 
Sw. drabba— to hit, drdpa = to kill; Dan. 
drape = to kill ; Ger. trcjfcn = to hit.] To 
hit, beat, or thrash with a stick; to cudgel ; 
to belahour. 

44 He that is valiant, and dares fight. 

Though <fruA6«£, can lo>e no honour hy V 
Butler: BudiUrus, I. iiL 


drowse, 4 dro^rze, s. (Drowse, v.] A 
slight or light sleep or slumber ; a nap. 

" Many a voice along the street. 

And heel ayainat the pavement echoing, burst 
Their drouwe.* 

Tennyson : Geraint dr Enid, 1,119-21. 


drub, s. [Drub, s .] A knock or blow with a 
stick : a cudgelling, a thrashing, a thump, a 
drubbing. 


'• The Mows and drubs T have received 
Have hruiaed my body." 

Butler .* Budibrat, L 1L 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet. here, camel, her. there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
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dru Jbed, pa. par. or a. [Drub, v.] 

drub'-ber, s. [Eng. drub , v. ; -<?r.] One who 
drubs or beats. (Prior; The Mice.) 

drub-bing, pr. par., a., & s. [Drub, v.] 

A. & B. .15 pr. pa r. & particip. adj. : (Seo 
the verb). 

C. As subst. • The act of being thrashed, or 
thrashing with a stick ; a cudgelling, a beating. 

"Cal Mi, being n passionate man, gave Alcheic one 
day a sound drubbing, ' — JJumc : A dialogue. 

drub-len, "drub blyn, v.t. [Dhubly.] 

1. To make muddy, thick, dirty, or turbid. 

•' Drubblyn or torhlyn watur, or other lycoure. 
Turbo." — Prompt. Parv. 

2. To disturb. 

" So sal paynes and aorowe drobyl thnLre thoght."— 
Hampole. 

* drub' li ness, * drub ly-nesse, s. [Eng. 
drubly; -ness.] Muddiness, turbidiiess. 

" Drublynnse. Turbulencia, feculencia."— Prompt. 
Parv. 

* drub' ly, * drob-ly, re. [Prob. a variant of 
trouble (q.v.).] Muddy, dirty, turbid. 

" Droblu or Drubly. 3 j Turbulentus titrbidusf — 
Prompt, Parv. 

druck en, a. [Drunken.] Drunken. 

"And past the birks ami meikle stane. 

Whure d rue ken Charlie brake 's neck- bane." 

Bunn : Tam o'Shanter. 

Jrudge, v.i. [Ir. drugaire =. a dmdger, a 
drudge.] To perform menial work ; to labour 
in mean offices ; to work hard, with little 
reward or return. 

" But I am bankrupt now ; and doomed henceforth 

To drudge, in descant dry. on others' lays." 

Cowper : To William Hayley, Esq. 

drudge, s. [Drudge, t\] One employed in 
menial work ; one who toils hard in mean 
offices with little reward or return ; a slave or 
serf, a menial. 

" With averted eves th’ omniscient Judc-e 

Scorns the base hireling and the slavish drudge." 

Cowper : Truth. 227, 22*. 

H For the difference between drudge and 
servant, see Servant. 

tli udg'-er (1), s. [Eng. drvdg(e) ; -er.] A 
1. 1 (tourer in menial or mean offices ; a slave, a 
drudge. 

* drudg -er (2), s. [Dredger.] A dredging- 
lnix. 

* drudg'-er (3), S. [Fr. drageoir.] A box for 
bonbons or comfits. 

’* I did carry home a silver drudger for my cupboard 
of plate."— Pcpys : Diary, Feb. 2, 1G65-6. 

drudg'-er-y, s. [Eng. drudger; - y .] Mean 
servile work ; hard and ignoble labour. 

** He declined no drudgery in the common cause, 
provided only that it were such drudgery as did not 
misWome an honest man." — Macaulay : Hitt. Eng. 
ch. xiv. 

If For the difference between drudgery and 
work, see Work. 

t drudg'-l cal, a. [Eng. drudg(e); - ical.\ 
Pertaining to'or of the nature of a drudge. 

"The Drudges. fathering round them whosoever la 
Drudgiml, belieChristianor In ridel Pagan.”— Carlyle ; 
Sartor Hesartus, bk. iii., ch. x. 

drudg'-!ng, pr. par., a., & s. [Drudge, v.\ 

A. & B. As pr. par. & jxirticip. adj . .* (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The same as Drudgery 
(q.v.). 

drudging "box, s. [See Dredging-box.] 

* drudg'-mg-ly, adv. [Eng. drudging : -ly.] 
In a laborious, toiling manner ; laboriously, 
toilsomely. 

*druer -ie, *dru-er-y, *dru-rie, *dru- 
ry, ' dru-rye, v dre w-er-y,* dry wer-y, 
*drcw-r\e, s. [O, Fr. druerie ; Prov. dru- 
daria ; Ital. drmleria; O. H. Ger. trut , drut = 
a friend, a companion, a partner.] 

1. Courtesy, gallantry, courtship. 

" Wymmeu ne kept* of no knyghte as In drueryf 
Hubert of Gloucester, p. laL 

2. A mistress, a sweetheart. 

3. Anything valuable or highly prized. 

"Tlienne dressed be his drurye double hym ahonte.* 

Gawaine, 2.033. 

drus (1), * drogue, * drugge, s. [O. Fr. 

drogue; Ital., Sp.. k Port, droga ; prob. from 
Dut. droog = dry, from dried vegetables, roots, 
Ac., being used as drugs.] 


I. Lit. .* Any substance, mineral, vegetable, 
or animal, used as an ingredient in physic, 
or in the preparation and composition of medi- 
cines ; a medicinal simple. 

" Tlcplete with phyttic, drugs, and sp leery. "—Pen- 
nant : London , p. 67 C. 

II. Figuratively : 


1. A poison, a potion. 

" Mortal drugs I have ; but Mantua’s law 
la death to any he that utters them." 

Shakesp. : Borneo <fc Juliet, V. L 


2. Anything acting as a drug. 

"Tbo daily drug which turned 
My sickening memory.” 

Byron .* Child o Harold, lv. 76. 


3. Anything of little or no value or worth ; 
anything for which there is no sale or demand 
in the market. 


"Virtue shall a drug become : 

An empty name 
Was all her fame, 

But now she sball be dumb." 

Dry ilen : Albion A Albianus, lii. L 


* drug-damned, a. Accursed for the 
use of poison. 

" That drug-damned Italy bath out-craftied him.” 
Shahesp. : Cymbeliue. nL 4. 


* drug-lecture, s. A discourse on the 
virtues of his remedies delivered in the street 
by a mountebank or travelling quack, before 
attempting to sell them. 

” Whilst he, 

With his strained action, and his dole of faces, 

To his drug-lecture draws your itching ears. ' 

Den Jonson : Volpone, ii. 3. 


drug-mill, s. A mill for grinding medi- 
cines ; varying in size and construction ac- 
cording to the kind of drug ami the resources 
of the establishment. The Chilian mill is 
used for some purposes ; in the more usual 
form it has a rotating cone in a serrated case, 
like a coffee-mill, or adjacent disks, like a 
paint-mill. [Grinding-mill.] 


drug-saw, s. A saw for cross-cutting 
timber ; a cross-cut saw. 

•’Taken from him all their other loomes within 
the house, sis axes, eitch, drug-saw, liow-saw, and 
others valued to forty lib.”— Acct. Deqrrcdat ions on the 
Clan Campbell, p. 52, 63. 


drug- sifter, s. A perforated tray or 
sieve either reel] irocating or rotatory, inclosed 
in a easing, and having a drawer beneath for 
receiving the powder. It is usually operated 
by a crank. 

* drug (2), s. [Drudge, s.] A drudge, a slave. 

•* To such as may the passive drugs of it 
Freely command.” 

Bhakesp. : Timon of Athens, lv. 3. 

drug, v.t. & i. [Drug, s.J 

A. Transitive: 

L Literally: 

1. To administer drugs or medicines to in 
excess. 

2. To mix with drugs ; to introduce a nar- 
cotic or anesthetic ding into, generally for 
the purpose of rendering the person taking 
the mixture or composition insensible. 

" I have drugged their possets." 

bluikesp. : Macbeth, i!. 2. 

3. To render insensible by administering a 
narcotic or anaesthetic drug to ; to stupefy. 

” Then I could re3t as still as those 
Whom be has drugged to sure repose.” 

Fenton ; E night of the Sable Shield. 

t II. Figuratively : 

1. To deaden, to stupefy. 

"Drug tby memories lest thou learn It." 

Tennyson ; Locksley H<tU, 77. 

2. To surfeit, to disgust. 

“ With pleasure drugged, he almost longed for woe. 

Ami c etj for change of sceue would seek the shades 
below.” Byron: Childe Harold, L 6. 

3. To mix with anything deleterious. 

” Slay life's unblessed cup for him 
Be drugged with treacheries to the hrlm.” 

Moore: Fire Worshippers. 

fB. Intrans. : To administer, prescribe, or 
make up drugs or medicines. 


* drugge, v.t. [A.S. dragan.] [Draw, v .] To 
draw, to drag. 

*’ To drugge and drawe what so men wolde devvse." 

Chancer: C. T.. H7. 

drugged, pa. par. or a, [Drug, v.] 

* drug' -ger, s. [Eug. drug ; -er.] A druggist. 

" Fraternities and companies, 1 approve of. as mer- 
clmnts' burses, colleges »i dn'^erj. physicians, mu- 
sicians, Ac."— Burton : Anatomy of Melancholy, y. 63. 


* drfcg’-ger-man, s. [Dragoman.] An in- 
terpreter. 


drug -get, s. [O. Fr. drogvet, ft dimin. from 

O. Fr. drmjue — (l) a drug, (2) trash, rubbish; 
Sp. droyuitt ; ital. drughttlu.] 

Fabric: A coarse woollen fabric, felted or 
woven, self-coloured or printed on one side; 
used to protect carpets. 

"In druggets drost, of thirteen i-euco a yard." 

Swift. 

drug'-giiig, pr. par., a., it «. [Drug, v .) 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (Sc« 
tbe verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of mixing with drugs, 
or of administering drugs or narcotics to; a 
stupefying or deadening. 

drug'-gist, s. [Eug. drug ; -isf.] One whose 
business it is to deal in drugs. Tim business 
is now generally combined with that of the 
apothecary, who compounds and prepares 
drugs. 

* drug'-stcr, s. [Eng. drug; auff, -ster.] A 
dealer in drugs ; a druggist. 

" The physician of the soul after the drugster of tbo 
body ."— South : Sermon*. VyL L, eer. 4. 

dru' id, * dru-yd, s. [Lat. druidcs (s. pi.), a 
Latinised form of Irish tlruoi , druidh=.a ma- 
gician, an augur ; Gael, druoi , draoidh , druidh 
= a magician, a sorcerer ; Wei. dcruydd = a 
drnid (Skeat). There is no authority for con- 
necting it with Ir. & Gael, darach, da.rag ; 
Wei. deno — an oak ; or Gr. 5p0? (dra.'i).] 

1. A priest of the ancient Britons and 
Gauls. The religion of the Druids is supposed 
by' some to have been similar to that of the 
Brahmins of India, the Magi of Persia, and Hie 
Chaldieans of Syria. They worshij ped in 
groves, and offered human sacrifices. Tlie 
education of the young was entiiely in the 
hands of the Druids, and they exercised com- 
plete control over the minds of lay people. 
They also acted as judges. The Chief Druid 
was elected from the body of priests, and held 
his office for life. They are believed to la\a 
had some knowledge of philosophy, geometry, 
&e. The oak was looked upon as a sacred 
tree, and mistletoe, when found growing ou it, 
was an object of veneration. 

2. A poet, a bard. (Collins.) 

3. A member of a society or order instituted 
in London about 17b0, lor tbe mutual benefit 
of the members. The branches or lodges are 
called Groves. 

tLru'-id-CSS, 5. [Eng. druid ; -css.] A female 
druid. 

"Like ancient British Druidess." 

Scott : The Bridal of Trtermain, lii. 35. 

dru-id'-ic, dru-id'-ic-al, a. [Eng. druid; 
-ic; -icrtJ.) Of or pertaining to the Diuids or 
their worship. 

" Any druidical anecdotes that T can meet with I 
will be sure to send you w ben 1 return to Cambridge." 
— Gray : Letter to Mason. 

druidical circles, s.pl. A name given 
to circles, either single or concentric, com- 
posed of huge upright stones, formally sup- 
posed to be the remains of druidical temples. 
There is, however, no evidence to suppose 
such a belief. The most celebrated druidical 
circle is that at Stonehenge, in Wiltshire. 

[CVCLOLITH.] 

*dru id ish, * dru-id-ysh, a. [Eng. druid; 
• ish .] Pertaining to or resembling druids; 
druidical. 

"In all places where the druidysh religion was fre- 
quented.' — Hohnshed : Descr. of Britain, ch. iv. 

dru -ld ism, s. [Eng. druid ; -ism.] The 
system oY religion and instruction taught by 
tlie druids ; the doctrines, rites, and ceremonies 
of the dr uids. [Druid.] 

"The gTeat and capital objects of their worship were 
taken fioui druidism."— Burke : A Or tug. gf Eng. Hist. 
ii. L 

drum (1), * drumme, s. [Prob. an onoma- 
topoeic word ; cf. Dan. drum = a booming 
sound, drumme — to boom ; tromme = a <ii mn ; 
Dut. trom, trommel = a dmui ; Ger. trouiuicl ; 
Eng. drone, v., thrum, v.] 

1. Ordinary Language ; 

1. Literallg : 

(1) in the same sense as II. 1. 

"A drum, » drum ; 

Macbeth doth come. * 

Bhuxesp. : Macbeth, L &. 

* (2) A drummer. 

" I was brought from prison into the town of Xeres 
bvtwu drums aod a bundled auot."— Peake : Three is 
One (1625). 


boll, bojt; pout, jowl; cat, yell, chorus, 9hiu, bench; go, gem; thU. this; sin, as: expect, Xenophon, exist, ph ~ C 
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2. Figuratively : 

(1) A rout; an evening party at which card- 
playing was curried on. Specially noisy drums 
were humorously called Drum-majors. 

(2) A tea before dinner; n kettle-drum. 
[Kettle Drum.] 

II. Technically .* 

I. Afws. : A musical instrument formed by 
stretching parchment over the heads of a 
cylinder of wood or over a bowl-shaped metallic 
vessel. The skin of the ass is a very superior 
article for the purpose. There are three kinds 
of drums : (1) the long drum or bass drum with 
two heads, held laterally and played on both 
ends with stutl'ed-knob drumsticks. (2) The 
side-drum, having two heads, the upper one 
only being played upon hy two slicks of wooil ; 
the lower head has occasionally strings of rat- 
gut stretched across its surface, and then it 
is called a snare drum. (3) The kettledrum 
(q.v.), always employed in pairs. Of these (1) 
is the ordinary drum used by an infantry or 
marching band. It is employed mainly to 
mark the time, and also to increase the fortes. 
The big drum, or grosse caissr, ol the modern 
orchestra, is a modification of the ordinary 
drum, with the diameter greatly increased, 
and the length of the cylinder lessened. Tt is 
struck on one side only. (2) Is the side drum 
of the life and drum bands. It is occasionally 



KETTLEDRUMS. 


employed in the orchestra for special effects. 

(3) Are either the small kettledrums of the 
cavalry baud, played on horseback ; or the 
proper orchestral drums, larger in size, but 
similar in construction. They are generally 
tuned to tlie tonic and dominant of the com- 
position in which they are used, but this rule 
Is not without exceptions. 

The tambourine is a species of drum, con- 
sisting of a single skin mi a frame or vessel 
open at bottom. The heads are tightened 
by cords and braces, or by rods ami screws. 

The drum was a martial instrument among 
the ancient Egyptians, ns the sculptures of 
Thebes testify. Their long drum was like 
the Indian tam-tam, and was beaten by the 
band, it was about eighteen inches long, had 
a case of wood or metal, ami heads of prepared 
skin, resembling parchment. These were 
hraced by cords in a manner somewhat 
similar to the modern. The instrument was 
carried by a belt, and was slung behiud the 
back on a march. 

The invention of the drum is ascribed to 
Bacchus, who, according to tradition, gave 
his signal of battle by cymbal and drum. It 
was, however, known in very early ages, ami 
in some form or other among almost all natious. 



DRUM OF CORINTH JAN CAPITAL PARTLY STRIPPED 
OF ITS FOLIAGE. 

2. Arch.: The bell-formed part of the 
Corinthian and Composite capitals. 


3. Anat. : The tympanum or barrel of the 
ear ; the hollow part of the car behind the 
membrane of the tympanum or membrane 
which closes tin* external passage of the ear, 
and receives the vibration of the air. 

4. Comm. : A small cylindrical box for 
holding fruit. A keg with straight sides. 

5. Mark. : A cylinder over which a belt or 
band passes. When the cylinder bears a load, 
it becomes a roller. A roller frequently has 
gudgeons to allow it to he dragged, as the 
agricultural ami garden rollers, hucli a roller 
(having gudgeons or axle), by the diminishing 
of its length sufficiently, becomes a wheel. A 
narrow drum (belt-bearing cylinder) becomes 
a sheave, pulley, or rigger. The barrel ol a 
crane, windlass, winch, or capstan on which 
the rope or chain winds. The cylinder on 
which wire winds, and whose rotation pulls it 
through the draw-plate. The grinding-cylinder 
or cone of some niilla, as the coffee or the 
plantation mill, Ac. The cylindrical part of 
a thrashing machine, upon which arc lixed 
the pieces of wood that beat out the grain. 

"The sheaves were carried hrtwerii an indented 
drum, and r number of rollers of the same description 
ranged round the drum,"— Ayr. fturv. E. Loth., p. 74. 

6. Paper-making: A washing-drum for rags 
consists of a framework covered with wire 
gauze, in the interior of which, connected 
with the shaft or spindle, which is hollow, are 
two suction-tubes by ..liich the water, after 
circulating through the rags, is carried away 
in a constant stream. 

7. Calico-printing : One name of the cask 
in which st» am is applied to printed fabrics 
in order to lix the colours. It consists of a 
hollow wooden cylinder with interior con- 
veniences lor suspending the cloths and 
covering tln-m with flannel; after which the 
cover is applied and steam admitted for 
twenty or thirty minutes. 

8. Mech. : A chamber of cylindrical form 
used in heaters, stoves, and flues. It is hol- 
low and thin, and generally forms a mere 
casing, but in some cases, as steam-drums, is 
adapted to stand considerable pressure. The 
drums are radiators, ami the caloric current is 
compelled to follow a sinuous course through 
the drum. 

9. Ichthy. : The same as Drum-fish (q.v.). 

10. Meteor. : An abbreviation for Storm- 
drum (q.v.). 

IT Tom or John Drum’s Entertainment : A 
kind of proverbial expression for ill-treatment, 
probably alluding originally to some particular 
anecdote. Most of the allusions seem to point 
to the dismissing of some unwelcome guest, 
with more or less ignominy and insult. 

" His porter or other officer durst not for both his 
ears give tlie simplest man that resorted to his house 
Tom Drum's entertainment, which is, to hale a man 
in by the head, and thrust him out by both the 
shoulders." — Holi tithed : Hist, of Ireland . B 2. coL L 
(.Varca.) 

drum-curb, s. A cylinder of wood or 
cast-iron inserted in a hole which forms the 
commencement of a shaft, to support a brick 
structure or shatt-lining. The earth is dug 
away below the edge of the drum, aud as the 
latter sinks the courses of brick are continu- 
ally added at the top. 

drum cylinder press, s. 

Print . : One having a large hollow cylinder. 
A feature iu several forms of presses. 

drum-fish, s. A popular name for a 
genus of fishes, so called from the peculiar 
drumming or grunting noise which they make 
under water. There are two species, one of 
which, Pogonias chrnmis, is found ou the coast 
of Florida and Georgia. 

"The under-jaw of tbe drum-fish from Virginia"— 
Woodward. 

drum head, s. 

1. Ord . Lang. : The head or top of a drum, 

2. Naut. : The head of the capstan, having 
square holes to receive the bars. 

Drum-head court-martini ; 

Mil. : A court-martial hastily summoned, as 
in the field, or on some sudden emergency. 
The expression is sometimes used figuratively, 
to express any sharp and summary method of 
procedure. 

drum major, s. 

Mil.: The name of an officer io the modern 
army who was responsible for the instruction 
of drummers in the various roll-calls, and for 


the invention and construction of new beats, 
communicated by order of the major ol the 
regimeut to the drummers. The title was 
changed in 1878 to “ bugle-major," but the 
duties remain the same. There was formerly 
an officer in the Royal household called the 
drum-major general, who granted licence* to 
other thau the royal troops for the use of drums 
in their regiments. ( Stainer & Barrett.) 

drum maker, s. One who makes or 
deals in drums. 

'‘The drum-maker uses it, mid the cablnet-maWr * 
— Mortimer. 

* drum room, $. A ball-room. 

"The bonny housemaid begins to repair the du- 
ordered drum-room . ‘ - Fielding: Tom fortes, bk x i. , 
ch. Lx. 

drum saw, s. A cylindrical saw for saw- 
ing curved stull, staves especially. A cylinder- 
saw ; a barrel-saw. 

drum slade, s. 

Mus. : A drummer. 

drum- stick, s. The stick with which a 
drum is beaten ; those for the bass-drum 
have stuffed knobs. 

drum wheel, s. A very ancient Oriental 
form of water-raising wheel which was origin- 
ally drum-shaped, but afterwards had scoop- 
shaped buckets, which dipped up water and 
cundneted it towards the axis, at or near 
which it was discharged. [Tympanum.] 

drum, v.i. A t. [Drum, «.] 

A. Intransitive : 

L Literally: 

1. To beat or play a tune nn a drum. 

"I’ll no more drumming ; & plague of all 

Shakcsp. : All's Well, iv. 3. 

2. To attract or beat up recruits by the 
sound of drums, Ac. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To make a noise like that of a drum. 

2. To beat with the fingers, with a rapid 
succession of strokes, as though beating on a 
drum ; as, To drum on the table. 

'* He would invite me to the garden by drumming 
upon my knee, aud by a look of such expression as It 
was not possible to misinterpret-"— Cotepcr Treat- 
ment of his Hares. 

* 3. To beat or tbrob. 

" His drumming heart cheers up his burning eye." 

Shakesp, : Rape of Lucr ecc. 435. 

* 4. To resound. 

"This indeed makes a noise and drums in popul&r 
ears." — Browne : Vulgar Errours. 

B, Transitive: 

I. Literally: 

1. To perform on a drum; as, To drum a 
tune, Ac. 

2. To cause to move by beat of drum ; to 
drive or summon by the sound of a drum. 

” They drummed and trumpeted tbe wretches out of 
their hall of audience “ — Burke : On a Regicide Peace. 

3. Specif. : To expel from a regiment with 
disgrace. 

II. Figuratively : 

1, To din or beat into a person : as, To 
drum a thing into a person's ears. 

2. To sue or tout for customers. 

drum -ble (1), v.i. [A freq. or dimin. from 
drone (q.v.).] 

1. To be a drone or sluggard ; to loiter. 

"Look, how you dmmble: carry them to the 
laundress iu Datcliet mead ; quickly, come."— Shakesp. I 
Merry iii. 3. 

2. To mumble. 

" Grey beard drumbling over a discourse * 

Aashe: Have with you to Satfron Waldon. 

3. To souod like a drum. 

“ Violins, strike up aloud. 

Let the nimble hand belaliour 

The whistling pipe and drumbling tabor. 

Drayton: Muses' Ely stunt ; Symphal 8. 

drumble-drone, s. A dor or dor-beetle. 

" Ever since you used to put drumble-drones into my 
desk to Bidefovd schooL" — C. Kingsley : Westward Hoi 
ch. xviiL (Davies.) 

* drum ble (2), v.i . [Etym. doubtful ; ct 
drumly.] To raise a disturbauce. 

" Sic fate to aouple rogues impart, 

That d rumble lit the common weal t* 

Ramsay: Roams, L 875. 

* drum'-ler, s. [Etym. doubtful ; perhaps a 
dimin. from dromond (q.v.)] A small ship, 
supposed to represent the older dromon. 

"The cripple, au old drumler quite past service.*— 

Taylor : JVurftc* (1630). 


Cate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wc, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
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drum-ly, *droum-ly, a. [Etyin. doubtful.] 

1. Muddy, turbid. 

" Then bouses drumly German water. 

To mak inmsel look fair and fatter.” 

Burnt . The Twa Dogt. 

2. Dark, troubled. 

"The drumly scbour yet furtli ouer all the ale.” 

Douglas: Virgil, 1, 518. 

3. Having a gloomy aspect. 

"Fretful, drumbly, dull, and dour." 

Rams ay : Dorms, 1. 300. 

4. Troubled, disturbed. 

" So drumly ft season.’’— Baillie : Letters, L 103. 

drum mer, s, (Eng. drum,; -er.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit, : One who beats or performs on a 
drum, specifically a soldier whose duty it is to 
beat the various calls, &c., on a drum. 

" Drummer, strike up, and let us march away." 

Shakes/i. : 3 Henry VI., lv. 7. 

2. Fig. : One who solicits or touts for 
custom. (.4 mer tea a.) 

II. Entom. : Blatta gigantea, the largest of 
all the species of Blattidte, or Cockroaches. 
It measures about three inches in length. It 
is an inhabitant of South America and the 
West Indies, and obtains its name from its 
habit of producing a noise with its head re- 
sembling a sharp knocking with the knuckles 
egainst wainseotting. It is said sometimes to 
devour the extremities of the dead, and even to 
attack people when asleep. It is a handsome 
insect, being of a pale yellow colour, like bone, 
a nearly square spot on the pronotum, and a 
sort of dash near the base of the tegmina, black 
or brown. 

drum ming, pr . par., a., & s. (Drum, v.] 

A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B, As adjective : 

1. Lit. : Beating or performing on a drum. 

2. Fig. : Making a noise resembling that of 
a drum. 

"Standing in thick cbestuut sprouts about as high 
u my head, where hundreds were around me, 1 ob- 
served the females coming around the drumming 
males. [He means of the Cicada SeptPndecim.Y'—Dur’ 
urin Dr. Hartman, quoted in Descent of Man (1871). 
pt. il. t ch. x. 

C, As substantive : 

I, Lit. : The act or ecience of beating or 
playing on a drum. 

II. Figuratively: 

1. The act of making a noise like that of a 
drum ; a noise like that of a drum. 

" The drumming of the umhrinas in the European 
eeos is eaid to be audible from a depth of twenty 
fathoms."— Dartein : Descent of Man, pt. ii., ch. xii. 

2. The act of expelling from a regiment in 
disgrace (with out). 

drum-mock, s. [Gael, dramaige - a foul 
mixture.] A mixture of meal and water. 

Drum mond, s. [A proper name, see com- 
pound.] 

Drummond light, s. Alight invented 
by Lieutenant Drummond, Royal Engineers, 
during the progress of the Ordnance Survey 
in England, about 182G, to supply a deficiency 
which was found to exist in the means of 
making distant stations visible from each 
other. It is made by exposing a small ball of 
quicklime to the action of the oxy-hydrogen 
blow-pipe, or the lime maybe placed in the 
flame of a spirit-lamp fed by a jet of pure 
oxygen gas. Drummond’s apparatus was so 
•constructed that the lamp fed itself automati- 
cally with spirit and with oxygen, supplying 
itself with balls of lime as they were gradually 
consumed, and was provided with a parabolic 
silvered mirror. With this apparatus the light 
produced by a ball of lime not larger than a 
boy’s marble, at Londonderry, was visible at 
Belfast, a distance of nearly seventy miles, in 
a direct line. Subsequently, Colonel Colby 
made a lime-light signal visible from Antrim, 
in Ireland, to Ben Lomond, in Scotland, a 
distance of ninety-five miles in a straight line. 
It is stated that, intensified by a parabolic re- 
flector, it has been observed at a distance of 
11‘2 miles. It ia understood that the first ap- 
plication in practice was when it was required 
to see Leith Hill, in Surrey, from Berkhamp- 
ste.nl Tower, in Hertfordshire. The practical 
application was described in two papers pub- 
lished in the Philosophical Transactions of 
182b and 1831. (Knight.) 

* drum^'-ler, s. [DnuM, $.] A drummer. 

“The drum-player, or drumster." — Homenclator. 


* drunk, * dronk, v.t. [A.S. drunenian.] 

1. To intoxicate. 

•'Thou inwardly drunkedest not toe.” — hffe : 
Isaiah xllil. St. 

2. To drown. 

"She guide that lilresonc wa* in the see dronked." 

William of Hal erne, 3,516. 

drunk, * dronk, dronke, * drunke, 

pa. par., a., & s. (A.S. drancen , pa. par. of 
drincan = to drink.] [Drunken.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

I. Lit. : Intoxicated with strong drink; in- 
ebriated; atupclied or overcome with alcoholic 
liquors. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Intoxicated, overcome, excited beyond 
measure. 

"Smarting from old sufferings, drunk with recent 
prosperity."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng,, cb. xv. 

2. Drenched or saturated. 

*T (1) Dead drunk: So drunk as to make 
one lie motionless like a dead person. [Mad 
drunk.] 

(2) Mad drunk ; So drunk as to make one 
act like madman. 

"An habitual druukard could have told the com- 
mittee that a mau may be mad drutik at 8 p.ra,, and 
dead drunk at 10 p.in ."— Daily Telegraph, Oct. 2, 1877. 

C. As substantive : 

* 1. A drink, a draught, 

’* Of bit tar drunk he sen den him a sonde." 

Old Eng. Miscellany, p. 2$S. 

2. A drunken bout, a spree. (SZang.) 

drunk' -ard, s. [Eng. drunk, and sufT. -a«Z.] 
One who is given to excessive use of strong 
drink ; one who is habitually or frequently 
drunk. 

"My bowels cannot hide her woes. 

But, like a dru?ikard, 1 must vomit them." 

Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, ill. 1. 

* drunk’-ar-dize* v.i. [Eng. drunkard ; - ize .] 
To act like a drunkeu person. 

** Her deaded heart incens’d, sbe raves aloud, 

Doth madly through the citie drunkardize.'* 

Virgil, by Vicars, 1632. 

* drunk-el-e w (e was u), * dronk-e 1-ewe, 

^ drunk lew, * drunk-en-lew, a. [Cf. 

M. H. G. tru nkmlich.] 

1. Drunken, intoxicated. 

" Drunkeleio folk ben goostlt hlynde." 

Hymns to the Virgin, p. 64. 

2. Drunken ; addicted to strong drink. 

" A drun kelewvomm an grot wrathe and stlif.”— Wti- 
cliffe : Ecclcsiast. xxvl. ll. 

* drunk el ew-nesse (ew as u), *dronk- 
el-ew-riesse, s. [Eng. drunkelew ; - ness .] 
Drunkenness. 

” They wonetb hem to dro> ikeleumett e. " — Treviso. 
1L 173. ^ 


drunk -en, pa. par., a., & s. [A.S. druncen , 
pa. par. of drincan = to drink.] [Drunk.] 

A. As pa. par. (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

I. Literally : 

1 . I ntoxicated with strong drink ; inebriated, 
drunk. 


2. Given to drink, or drunkenness. 

" My drunken butler."— Shakesp. : Tempest , v. 1. 

3. Caused by or arising from drunkenness. 

" A man that apprehends death no move dreadfully. 

but as a dneites sleep."— Shakesp. : Measure for Mea- 
sure, iv. 2. 

4. Done in a state of intoxication. 


"Have done a dr.-nken slaughter." 

Shakesp. : Richard III., 1 

II. Figuratively : 

* 1. Saturated, drenched. 


"Let the earth be rfrunten with our blood.” 

Shakesp. : 3 Henry VI., ii. s. 

2. A term applied by workmen to a screw, 
the thread of which is uneven or worn, so 
that the nut is unsteady. 


drunken-cutter, s. An elliptical cutter- 
head, placed at such obliquity on the shaft as 
to revolve in a circular path ; a wobbler. 


* drurik'-en, * dronk-en, * drune-nie, 

v.i. A’ t. [A.S. drunenian; O. H. Ger. trunk- 
anen, drunkenen ; Teel, drukna.] 

I. Intrans. : To be drowned. 

" In se dronkmes fnlc ful fele.' 

Metrical Homilies, p. 1S3. 

II. Transitive: 

I. To drown, to overwhelm. 

" Rwa thatt te king with th all bis ferd 
Wasa drunnenedd imnder flodess." 

Ormulum, 14,316. 


2. To flood, to saturate, to drench. 

"I «lm I drunkne thee with my teres.”— Wyctiffe i 
Isaiah xvL ». 

* drunk’ en hed, * dronk -en hede, 

* drunk in heel, s. [A.S. drunccunwl.] 

Drunkenness. 

"Wo that risen erly to drunkrnhelf—Wyclife: 
Isaiah v. 1L 

* drunk -en lew few as u), dronk el- 
ewe, * drunk -lew, a. [Dronkelew, 

Drunken.] 

* driiAk’-cn-ly, adv. [Eng. drunken; Ay.\ 
In a drunken or intoxicated manner. 

"That Mood already, like the pelican. 

Host thou tapped out, ami drunken) y caroused." 

Shakesp,: Richard I/„ ll. l. 

driirik'-en ness, *dronke-nes, dronke- 
nesse, v drunke-ncsse,s. [A.S. druncen- 

ness.] 

I. Literally : 

1, The quality or state of being drunk or 
intoxicated ; intoxication, inebriation. 

" A dronkeu aadnesse, and a aid dr unka teste." 

Lydgate : Minor Poems, pi 76. 

2. Habitual indulgence in atrong drink. 

” The Lacedsemoniaus trained up their children to 
hate drunkenness by bringing a drunken man into 
their company."— »!'««* : On the Mind. 

II. Fig. : Intoxication or excitement of the 
mind, &c. ; frenzy. 

" ’Tis vain— my tongue can not Impart 
My almost drunkentiess of heart . 

Byron : Bride of A bydot, 11 18 . 

* drunk' - en ship, * drunk - ship, 

* drunke-shepe, a. [Eng. drunk, drunken; 
-ship.] Drunkenness. 

'* Drunkcshcpe. Ebrictas." — Prompt., Parv. 

* drunk'-en some, * drunk-in sum, a. 

[Eng. drunken ; -sowe.] Addicted to intem- 
perance ; drunken. 

" Hia wiff was drunkinsum and quhillls ewill condl- 
cionit”— Aberdeen Register (letb cent-). 

drunk’-er-y, s. [Eng. drunk ; - ery .] A tip- 
pi iiig-house. 

" Blasts like bia can he.bought in the drunkeriet&Xiy 
day at twenty a penny.”— Echo, Jan. », i»8Z 

* driink'-wort, s. [Eng. drunk, and wort.] 

Bot. : The tobacco plant, Nicotiana Tabacum. 
(Minsheu.) 

dru-pa -9e re, s. pi. [Lat. drupa — an over- 
ripe, wrinkled olive ; Gr. fipiirrira ( druppa ), 
from Gr. (drupepes) — ripened on the 

tree ; ipvs ( drus ) — a tree, TreVrw (pepto) = 
to cook, ripen, and Lat. fcm. pi. adj. sufll 
• acece .] 

Bot. : A sub-order of Rosacese, more gene- 
rally called Amygdalefe (q.v.). It includes 
the plum, cherry, peach, and similar drupa- 
ceous trees. 

dru pa’-^e-ous, a. [Lat. drupa, and Eng. 
adj. sutf. -aceo7/s.] [Drupace/E.] 

Botany : 

1. Bearing or producing drupes. 

2. Pertaining to or of the nature of drupes. 

drupe, s. [Lat. drupa ; Gr. 6purrTra(d ruppa). 1 
[Drupace^e.] 

Bot, : Fruit composed of a single monosper- 
mous carpel, and of which the carpellary leaf 
becomeo fleshy at its external division, and 
ligneous in its internal division, as in tho 



a, Mesocarp. 6. Endocarp. 

peach, cherry, plum. &c. The stone which 
encloses the kernel is the endocarp ; the pulpy, 
or succulent part, the mesocarp. In the horse- 
chestnut and cocoa-nut, the mesocarp is not 
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succulent, and m the date the endocorp is re- 
placed by a membiuuu. 

drup -e-ole, dru'-pel, s. [A dimin. from 

drupe (q.v.).] 

J><>t. . A little drupe. The fruit of the rasp- 
berry is formed by the aggregation ol'drupeols. 

dru pose, s. [ling., &«. drupe, and (gluc)ose 

C/im. ; C 12 H, ( ,0 8 . A sub*tanee produced 
together with A icosc by the action of moder- 
ately diluted hydrochloric acid on glycodm- 
poso, the >tony concretions found in pears. 
It is a greyish- red body. By boding it with 
dilute nitric: acid, and treating the residue 
with water, aiinnonia. and alcohol, yellowish- 
whit • grannies : re old.* in cd, which exhibit the 
properties of cellulose. (UVtfte ; Dirt. Chem.) 

drii.ctq (1), <?. fCcr. druse, cogn with Bohe- 
mian drum = a brush, and Rubb. drusa = 
brush.] 

Min. : A mineralogicnl term for any liollow 
space in veins of ore, or vesicular cavity in 
igneous rocks, like amygdaloid, that is lined 
or studded with crystals— lit., dewy with 
Crystals ; heuee we speak of drusy and sparry 
cavities. 

Dru3e (2), Druze, t Der-uz, t Dor-ouz, s. 

[Derm is the Arab. pi. of Deraz. Named after 
Eil- Derizi, who preached the apotheosis of the 
Khalif El-Hakim. See def.J 

HtM.. dr. : A politico-religious sect of Mo- 
hammedan origin, but deemed by the orthodox 
Moslems heretical. El-Hakim Biamr-Allah, 
the sixth Fat unite Caliph of Egypt, a cruel 
and fanatical man, who lived in the eleventh 
century, proclaimed himself an incarnation of 
God, and established a secret society. When 
walking in the vicinity of Cairo, his capital, he 
disappeared liom his subjects’ view, the most 
natural explanation being that he was assassi- 
nated and his body hidden somewhere. His 
followers believed in his return to this earth 
to reign over it, and propagat - d their laith in 
the adjacent lands. Two of the most notable 
missionaries were the Persian messengers 
Tlaoiznh and Mohammed hen Ramil ed Derazi. 
The latter proclaimed the Druse tenets with 
aneb zeal in the Lebanon that the converts to 
belief in Hakim were called not Hakimites 
but Druses. In 13.18, De iSaey published, at 
Paris, a work in two volumes called Fxj >ose de 
la Religion drs Dnices, which contains a great 
fund of information from which subsequent 
writers have profited. Part of a Druse cate- 
chism, a copy of which was made in the 
original Arabic by Dr. De Forest, and trans- 
lated into English by Mr. Graham, may be 
found in the Rev. Dr. Wilson's Lunds of the 
Bible, ii. 710-721. The Druses believe in the 
Unity of God, who they think was mani tested 
In the person of -everal individuals, the Iasi of 
them Hakim. They believe in the constant 
existence of five superior spirit mil ministers, t lie 
reutest of them being Tlainznh and Jesus, and 
old the 1 1 . ui tsmigr.it i«>n of souls. They are 
di filed into the ’Okkal or Initiated, and the 
J dilial or Ignorant. Their day of worship is 
Thursday. EthnoJogicaHy they are Arabs who 
came 1 rum the eastern parts of Syria and settled 
In Lebanon ami Antilebanon in the eleventh 
century. Their territory on the l^eb mon is south 
of the Maronites. They extend thenee to the 
H.inran and to Damascus. In 1S0O they 
attacked the Maronites, about, twelve thousand 
Of whom they cruelly massacred, not sparing 
even women or male children in their fury. 
Tli is outburst was last passing into a general 
rise of the Mohammedans on the Christians of 
Syiia, when the arrival of Turkish and French 
troops, in August and September, I 8611 , and 
the execution of 1G7 Druses, more deeply 
crimin d than others, restored at least the 
semblance of tranquilbty. Nosiiuilar outbreak 
has since occurred. 

drused, a. [Eng. drus(e) (I) ; -«?.) 

Min. : Containing a druse or druses ; drusy. 
drus'-y, a. [Eng druse (1); -y.] 

Min. : Containing a large number of very 
minute crystals. 

drux' y, drux-ey, ♦drix' y, a. [Of ob- 

scure o igin.] 

Shijt-huild . : An epithet applied to timber 
in a state of decay, with white spongy veins. 

dry, 4 drey, * dri, * drie. * drierhe, 
* drnghe, • drnye, * dryghe, * clrye, 

a. & s. [A S. drygr. drige ; cogn. with Dut. 


droog ; M. H. Gcr. trucke, trugc ; Ger, trockcn. 
Proo. connected ultimately with thirst aud 
dri/d'.) 

A. As adjective .* 

I. Ordinary Iningnage : 

1. Literally : 

(1) Free from moisture or wetness ; not 
moist or wet ; arid. 

" He a.ig ertiic Uric and to w tv ter itwid/* 

Genet a & LzoJut. CIS. 

(2) Without sap or juice ; dried up, uot 
sueculeut. 

"gimih. fetch drier logi.” 

.Shah sp. : Romeo t Juliet, lv. 4. 

(3) Free from rain. 

“Thulke yere wua thut Homer ho dru ye and «o hot.” 
Hubert of Oloue* tier , p. 

(4) Free from tears. [Dry-eyed.) 

2. Figuratively : 

* (I) Withered up. 

“ HLa right houd wa* drye," — Wyclijfe: Luke vi. 6. 

(2) Thirsty, athirst. 

"When I have been dry It hath nerved me Instead 
of a quart pot tu drmk In."— Stuketp. : 2 Henry VI., 
iv. 10. 

(3) Not giving milk ; as, a dry cow. 

" Drye. a» kyne or be>it>» that wylle gyfe no mylke. 
Exuberit. " — Prompt, Parv. 

(4) Sarcastic, severe, cynical, satirical, 
sneering. 

(5) Cold, discouraging. 

" Returned, as might have been expected, a very 
Bhort and dry answer.”— Macaulay ; Hut. Eng., ch. 
xix. 

(6) Cold, hard, harsh ; without sympathy 
or affection. (Api>lied especially to mauuers.) 

“And in hid you, hilly, tlio’ ye looked dry. 

Veil cluutge your faahiou«, and gne sharp ln-by." 

Ron : Rclenore, p. 57. 

(7) Severe, hard. 

(S) Barren or destitute of embellishment or 
Interest ; jejune, plain. 

"As we should take care that our style In writing be 
neither dry nor empty ." — lien Jo m an. 

(9) Stupid, silly, insipid. 

“This jest is dry to me."— Shakeip. i Lore* Labour 
Lott, v. 2. 

* (10) Eager, anxious, thinking. 

"So dry he was for sway ." — Shuketp ; Tempest, 1. 2. 

(11) Not sweet ; applied to wines in wliieh 
no sweetness is perceptible, owing to the 
exact balancing of the saccharine matter and 
the ferment. 

* (12) Bloodless. 

“Thun are both side* honied in this drie war.”— 

Daniel : thst. Eng , p. 75. 

II. Technically : 

1. Comm. : [Dry-goods.) 

2. Art: Exhibiting a sharp, frigid precise- 
ness of execution, or the want of a delicate 
contour in form, and of easy transition in 
colouiiug. [Dryness.] 

3. TViwe .* Free from natural 6weetDess or 
artificial sweetening; said of wines, cham- 
pagnes, »ic., aud by extension of brandy and 
the like. 

B. As substantive : 

*1. Ordinary Language: 

1. Dryness; that which is dry; a dry part, 
spot or place. 

2. Thiist. 

II. Mas. : A crack or fissure in a stooe 
running through it at various angles to its 
bed, and rendering it uufit to carry any load. 

H Dry Plate ; 

Photog. : A dry-filmed sensitized plate, capa- 
ble of being packed away aftor exposure and 
of being kept for weeks before being developed. 

dry areh, & 

Arch. : An arch employed in the founda- 
tions of buildings for the purpose of keeping 
them dry. 

* dry- beat, v.t. To beat or chastise 

severely, to thrasli. 

"1 will drr/-beat yon with an Iron vtiL''~Shaketp. : 
Romeo <£ Juliet, iv. 5. 

dry- beaten, a. Soundly or severely 
beaten or thrashed. 

“ By heaven, all dru-beatm with pure scoff 1" 

shaketp . ; Lore' t Labour t Loti, V. 2. 

dry-blow, s. 

1. Ord. Long. : A hard or sharp blow. 

2. Med. ; A blow which neither wounds nor 
sheds blood. 


dry-bone, s. 

Min. : A miners’ name for an earthy variety 
of Smithsouite (q.v.). 

dry-boned, a. Without flesh ; having 
dry, bare bones. 

dry -burrow, s. A.i inland burgh, on* 

not situated on t lie coast. 

“That all couimouu Lie fcallti* that fre burrowe* 
hes twue m v*b ut precedent, outlier fur • fra 

th&ir hurgh or cumiuiiig thairtu. aud ui k|K-cuUi all 
couimoun Ini* gaittta im fie ur phurrmeu t/i the l't>rti* 
and ImuMiuis next adioeent (or prui^dautl t<i UiiMue, 
Le ulj»eruit .md kei lt. and tli^t uaat uiak tliamc iiu- 
pediment or »P>p tliairuitiU. —Act* Mary, u*L 
XSH), p. iJ%. 

dry-casttng, s. The process of castiug 
In which the moulds are made from sand, 
and subsequently dried. 

dry copper, s. 

Metal. : Copper in its molten stage dissolves 
and retains red oxide of copper Cu^O ; this is 
called Dry-copper. Pigs of coppiT contain- 
ing cuprous oxide in solution present a longi- 
tudinal furrow or depression on their upper 
surface, while the metal, known then as dry 
copper, when fractured, has a purplish red 
colour, duller in lustre, and void of the fibrous 
structure evidenced in pure copper, while its 
malleability is much impaired hoth in the hot 
and cold state. (Greenwood: Metallurgy of 
Copper.) 

dry-cupping, s. 

Surg. : The application of the cupping-glass 
without scarification ; to cause the revulsion 
of the blood from any part of the body. 

dry euro, v.t. To cure (as meat or fish) 
by salting and drying as distinct from pickling. 

dry -darn, s. Costiveuess in cattle. 

(Scotch.) 

dry dike, s. A stone wall built without 

lime or mortar. 

dry-diker, a. One who builds walls 

without lime. 

dry-distillation, s. [Destructive dis- 
tillation.) 

* dry-ditch, v.t. To labour at in Yain or 

without result. 

“ Which was no better than to dry^litch the bosL 
ness."— Racket : Life of William*, li Iba. 

dry-dock, s, 

Hydraul. Eng. : A dock from which the water 
is withdrawn after the vessel has floated into 
it. Advantage is generally taken of the flood* 



DRY DOCK. 


tide to introduce the vessel, and of the ehb to 
withdraw the water. The water flows out by 
sluices, and the gates point outward to resist 
the re-entrance of the water. A graving- 
dock. 

* dry-exehange, *. 

Old Law , Ac. : Usury. 

dry-eyed, a. MTitliout tears, without 

weeping. 

* Sight so deform -what he.art of rock could long. 
Dry^yed behold ? * J li’lon : P. /■., xi. 4.U. 493, 

dry far and, a. Frigid in manner, not 
open, not frank. 

* dry-fat, s. [Dryfat.) 

* dry -fellow, * drye -fellow, s. A 

miser. 

■' Drye fetlene , whom some call a pelt or pinchbeck* 
Aridus h w». ' ~ ffnlne t : Abecedarium (1552.J 
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* dry fist, s. A miserly or parsimonious 
fellow. 

* dry-fisted, a. Miserly, oiggardly. 

dry fruit, s. 

But, : One without pulp. 

dry-gair-flow, s. The place where two 
hills join, and torm a kiud of bosom. 

dry-gilding, s. A mode of gilding, by 
steeping linen rags in a solution of gold, burn- 
ing the rags, and then with a piece of rag 
dipped ill salt-water rubbing the ashes over 
the silver intended to he gilt. Tiie method 
was invented in Germany, and is first de- 
scribed in England in the Philosophical Trans • 
actions for 10%. 

dry-goods, s. pi. 

Comm . ; Cloths, stuffs, silks, laces, &c., in 
Contradistinction to groceries, &c. 

dry-grinding, s. The cutler’s mode of 
sharp.-niug and polishing steel goods on a 
grindstone, without water. It is very in- 
jurious to the health. Two remedies, or 
rather protections, are afforded : (1) Abraham’s 
magnetic-respirator, which arrests the par- 
ticles of steel. [Respirator.] (2) Exposure 
of but a small portion of the stone, and a tube 
in the immediate vicinity of the work to carry 
off all the dust. 

dry-meter, s. A form of gas-meter in 
which no water is used. [Gas-meter.] 

dry-multures, s. pi. Quantities of com 
paiil to the will, whether the payers grind or 
not. 

dry-nurse, s. [Drynurse.) 

dry pile, s. A voltaic battery in which 
the plates are separated by layers of farina- 
ceous paste combined with a deliquescent 
6alt. Known as De Luc's Column. 

dry-pipe, s. 

Steam- eng. : A pipe which conducts dry 
steam from the boiler. The steam is collected 
In such a manner as to be free f rom priming. 

dry-point, s. 

E»gr. : The work of ao etching-point upon 
a plate, unaccompanied with the use of acid, 
to deepen the line so made. 

dry-pointing, s. The grinding of needles 
and table-forks. 

dry-press, s. 

Printing: One in which the printed sheets 
are pressed smooth. 

dry rent, s. 

Law: A rent reserved without clause of 
distress. 

dry-rot, s. A name given to a decay in 
timber caused by the mycelium of several 
speeies of fungus, which under certain con- 
ditions of heat and moisture attack woodwork 
in ships, houses, ami wooden erections in 
general, growing in the dark, and rapidly in- 
creasing in hulk, first covering the surface 
with a series of thread like filaments, which 
are continually being added to, and ultimately 
forming a thick, leathery, white substance, 
such as is often found behind the partitions 
of walls, and under floors. It penetrates the 
wood in all directions, reducing it to powdery 
rottenness, in many eases doing irreparable 
mischief before it is observed. The perfect 
plant is only occasionally seen issuing from a 
crevice or some opening in the woodwork. 
The following are the names of two of the 
principal dry-rot fungi : Poly poms hybridus, 
which affects oak timber in ships, and P. 
ck. trnetnr, as also Thdephora puteana, chiefly 
in pine-wood, in dwelling-houses and other 
buildings. Merulhts lacrymans differs from the 
preceding in the thick mycelium being moist, 
often dripping like tears, hence its name lacry- 
mans (weeping). Danin lea guerrina grows on 
decaying stumps of trees, often attaining a 
large size. (Smith.) 

dry-sand, s. 

Casting : A mixture of sand and loam which 
is employed in making moulds subsequently 
dried in an oven. 

dry-shod, a. [Dryshod.] 


dry-stone, a. Built of stones Laid with- 
out mortar. [Dry-dike.] 

dry-stove, s. A hot-house whose atmo- 
sphere is adapted hygrometrically for pre- 
serving the plants of arid climates. 

* dry stool, * dry stuill, s. A close 
stool ; sometimes called a Dry-seat. 

" Item anc caiiuabfe of grene tatletie frelnyeit with 
grunequhilk w.ay nerve for miy dry-ntuili or a bed.” — 
wwforwa (X5C1), p, 138. 

dry-talk, s. A pliraBe apparently used 
in the Highlands of Scotland, to denote any 
agreement that is settled without drinking. 
"Tbe other party averred in his defence that 
nothing bad passed but a little dry-talk, and that 
could not he called a bargain.'' — toxxon Had. L 1L. 

* dry-vat, s. [Dryfat.] 

dry, * dreye, f dreyghc, *drie, *drlghc, 
f drye, v.t. & i. [A.fc>. drygan , drigan; But 
droogen.] [Dry, a.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Literally: 

1. To free from or deprive of moisture of 
any kind ; to make dry ; to arefy, to exsic- 
cate. 

2. To make dry by rubbing or wiping. 

•' Bryiige a towayl ruyn haudya to drye." 

Brren Sages, 8,186. 

3. To expose to heat for the purpose of 
drying. 

I. To deprive of the natural juice, sap, or 
encculence. 

"Herbs and flowers, If they be dried in the shade, or 
dried in the hot sun a small time, keep best.*'— Bacon- 

5. To deprive or clear of water or moisture 
by draining. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To cause to cease to flow. 

•' Twos rage alone 

Which, burning upwards in succession, dries 
The tears that stood considering ill her eyes." 

Dry den. 

2. To acorch or afflict greatly with thirst. 

"Their honourable men are famished, and their 
multitude dried up with thirst." — Isaiah v. 13. 

3. To drain, to exhaust, to empty. 

M Hash Elpenor, in an evil hour. 

Dried hu immeasurable bowl." Philips. 

B. Intransitive : 

I, Literally : 

1 . To lose or be deprived of moisture ; to 
grow or become dry. 

Sum of the aed ful uppe the Btoue, and dride 
there." — Old Png. Homilies, n. 155. 

2. To become dry by evaporation ; to evapo- 
rate. 

3. To lose the natural juice, sap, or succu- 
lence. 

" Drie> tlini sal als hao .”— Early Eng. Psalter ,* Ps. 
xxxvi. 2. 

* 4. To become withered. 

"His arrnes driede and wax al dryef—Trevita, L 267. 

* II. Fig. : To be thirsty, to fed thirst. 

'* Dryuke whan thou driest." 

P. Plowman, 508. 

2*o dry up : 

A. Transitive: 

I. Lit. : To deprive totally of moisture; to 
take all moisture away from. 

“The water of the sea. which formerly covered it, 
was in time exhaled and dried up by the sun."— 
Woodward. 

II. Fig. : To deprive of vitality or energy. 

*' The apparent tendency of which is to dry up tbe 
aoul. Tyndall: Erag. qf Science, ii, 32. 

B. Intransitive: 

I, Literally: 

1. To become completely dry, to lose all 
moisture. 

2. To become withered. 

“And his baud, which he put forth against him. 
dried up. so thut lie could not pull it in again to him.* 
—I Amy* xiii. -1. 

II. Fig. : To leave off talking. (Slang.) 

dry’-ad, s. [Lat. Dryadem, aeeus. of Dryas 
= a Dryad, from Gr. fipua-r (druas), genit. 
6pud6o? ( dmados)= a Dryad, a nymph of the 
woods, from fipu? (drus) = a tree.] 

Ancient Myth. : A nymph of the woods ; a 
deity supposed to preside over the woods ; a 
wood-nympli. They differed from Hama- 
dryads (q.v.) in that the latter were attached 
to particular trees, with which they were born 
and died. 

dry-&n'-dra, s. [Named after M. Dryandei, 
a Swedish botanist.] 


Bot. : A genus of evergreen shrubs, belong- 
ing to the order Prot.«*aeeie, natives of Aus- 
tralia, cultivated in other countries for the 
variety of the forms 8 nil colours of the leave?*. 
The flowers are yellow, formed in cylindrical 
clusters. 

dry' -as, S. [Gr. 5pvav (druas) = a Dryad, a 
nymph of the oak. SSo named from the leaves 
bcariug some resemblance to thoseof the oak.l 
Bot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
order ftosaeeae. They are small low shrubs, 
bearing white or yellow flowers, with long 
feather-awned ache’ncs. Dryas octopctala, or 
Mountains Avens, is a native of Britain. 

* dryed, pa. par. or a. [Dried.] 

dry-er, s. [Eng. dry ; -er.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : One who or that which dries 
or absorbs moistnre ; a drier. 

“ Thu 111 e (Tecta of drinking are relieved by tbb 
lant, which Is i\ great dryer und opener, especially 
y perspiration. "—Temple. 

IL Technically : 

1. Mach. : A machine or apparatus for 
evaporating, driving off superfluous moisture, 
desiccating. The term is applied to a certain 
class of machines, and yet no absolute line 
can be drawn between it and ovens, kilns, &c. 
Such are grain-dryers, malt-fhyers, paper- 
dryers, Ac. 

2. Paper-making : The heated tables or 
cylinders which expel the moisture from the 
paper just formed in the machine. 

3. Pottery ; The oven which evaporates the 
moisture from ceramic work, giving the pieces 
a certain degree of rigidity and desiccation, 
when they are fit for the subsequent opera- 
tions, according to their purpose and quality. 
[Pottery.] 

4. Comm. : An oven for drying fruit. 

5. Agric. : A kiln or heated cylinder for 
drying grain. 

6. Domestic: A closet for drying clothes or 
cloth. 

7. A core stove. 

8. Painting : A preparation to increase the 
drying and hardening properties of paint. 

(1) Litharge ground to a paste with drying- 
oil. 

(2) White copperas, or sugar of lead, and 
drying oil. 

* dry -fat, * drie-fatte, * dry-vat, s. [Eng. 

dry , aud fat = vat (q.v.).] A box, case, or 
packing-case. 

“Such pamphlets, whereof we have abroad so good 
store, as I think would freight a dry-fat to the mart." 
—AJountagu : Appeale to Caesar, p. 215. 

dry'-foot, a., adv., A s. [Eng. dry , and foot.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Ord . Lang. : Without having the feet wet ; 
dryshod. 

* 2. Hunting : Following game by the sceot 
of the foot. 

" Nay. if be smell nothing hut papers, I care not for 
hlfl dry-foot hunting, nor shall I need to pufl pepper 
in his nostrils,"— JIachin : Dumb linight, UL L 

* B. As adv. : By tlie scent. 

•*A hunting, Sir Oliver, and dry foot, too I" 

L. Burry : limn Alley, ill. L 

* C. Assubst . : A dog which pursues game by 
the scent of the foot. 

“The truth is. my old master intends to follow my 
young dry foot over Moortields to London "—Ben Jon- 
son: Every Alan in his Humour, li. 2. 

dry-ing, pr. par., a., A s. [Drv, t?.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective 

1. Having the quality or property of ab- 
sorbing moisture ; as, a drying wind. 

2. Having the quality of becoming dry 
rapidly ; as, a drying oil. 

C. As sw6sfanti.iv: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The actor process of making dry, or of 
absorbing moisture from. 

2. The act or state of becoming dry, or of 
losing moisture. 

II. Sugar-making: Tbe exposure of crystal- 
lizing magma syrup in a centrifugal machine, 
where the in* lasses is drained from it by 
mechanical action. [Centrifugal-machine.] 

drying-house, a. An apartment in which 
anything is exposed to a current of air mode- 
rately heated ; it is not easy • draw the line 
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between an oven, a dryer, and a kiln ; the 
words are used with sume degree of careless- 
ness, and have become technical in trades. 
Cores are dried in ovens ; pottery in ovens or 
bis-closets ; feathers in renovators. The dry- 
ing chamber comprises a central chamber and 
one or more wings binged thereto, and mounted 
on wheels or castors for the purpose of ready 
access to the chambers and for removal from 
place to place. On one aide is a suitable pro- 
vision for drying clothes, and on the other for 
drying fruits. In the central chamber is a 
stove and apparatus for healing. (Knight.) 

drying machine, s. 

Calico-makiny : A machine for drying printed 
ealieoea. The apparatus is in a hot room, and 
has a series of heated steam chests and cylin- 
ders with upper and lower rollers, over which 
the cloth is exposed to the drying air of the 
apartment. Similar drying' cylinders are 
used in paper-making machines, both the 
cylinder machines and those of the Fourdrinier 
pattern, in which the sheet of pulp is felted 
on a a agitated horizontal web. Drying 
machines are also used io blenching, drying, 
and laundry works ; the cylinders, in which 
the articles to he dried are placed, being made 
to revolve with great speed, the moisture 
is thus driven away by the actiou of 
centrifugal force. 

drying off, s. The operation in gilding 
by which the amalgam of gold is evaporated, 

drying-oil, s. 

■Paint. ; A term applied to linseed and other 
oils, heated with oxide of lead, and used as the 
bases of many paints and varnishes. On ex- 
posure to the air they absorb oxygen, ami 
become a hard, tough, dry varnish. A colour- 
less oil may be obtained by combining linseed 
or nut oil with litharge, and triturating them 
together for a considerable time. 


drying-room, s. The apartment in 
which ar ticles or materials are dried ; as, gun- 
powder, calico, cores, and what not. Some- 
times a kiln. 

drying stove, s. A place where cores 
for casting are dried; a stove for desiccating 
fruit, drying clothes, &c . 

dry -ite, s. [Gr. Spi}? ( drus ) — a tree, an oak : 
Eng. sulf. - ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Geol. : A name applied to fragments of 
pet n tied or fossil wood, in which the structure 
of the wood ia recognizable. 


dry'-ly, drl ly, adv. [Eng. dry; -ly.) 

I. Lit. : \\ itliout moisture ; free from mois- 
ture or damp. 

" It looks ill, it eats dryly. Marry 'tis a withered 
P^r e — Shu kesp. : Alls Weil. ilL 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Coldly, frigidly, without affection, 
sympathy, or encouragement. 

" virtue is hut dryly praised, and starves.” 

Dry den ; Juvenal , sat. i. 


2. Severely, sarcastically, satirically, cyni- 
cally, harshly. 

”Pi ,ns ^ ous to hhyself how dryly the king had been 
used by hie council."— Bacon ; Benry YU. 

3. Jejunely; barrenly, without embellish- 
ment, or anything to interest or adorn : un- 
interestingly. 


Some drily plain, without invention’s aid. 

With dull receipts how poems may be made." 

Pope : Essay on Criticism. 114, 115. 


dry" ness, * drl ness, s. [Eng. dry; -ness.) 
I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 


(1) An absence or want of moisture ; siccitv, 
aridity. 

(2) An absence, want, or loss of natural 
juice, sap, or succulence. 


*’ The marrow supplies au oil for the Inunction of 
the bones and ligaments in the articulation s, and 
particularly of the ligaments, preserving them from 
dryness and rigidity."— Ray ; On the Creation. 

(3) An absenee of rain, 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Coldness, frigidity, absence or lack of 
affection or warmth of feeling. 

"That for any dryness was betwixt them the Earl 
of ^Murray should have been so unkind."— .S/jaMiu#, 


(2) An absence or want of enthusiasm or 
want of sensibility ; coldness, 

"It may be. that hy this dryness of spirit. God In. 
tends to make us the more fervent and resigned in 
our direct and solemn devotions,'*— for. 


3. An absence or want of that which embel- 
lishes, enlivens, or interests ; jejuneness, bald- 
ness. 

” Be faithful where the author excels, and paraphrase 

where penury of fancy or dryness of expression ask it " 

Garth. 

II. Art. : A term by which artists express 
the common defect of the early painters in 
oil, who had but little knowledge of the How- 
ing contours which so elegantly show the 
delicate forms of the limbs and the insertions 
of the muscles ; the flesh in their colouring 
appearing hard and still". Instead of expressing 
a pleasing softness. The draperies of those 
early painters, and particularly of the Germans, 
coucealed the limbs of the figures, without 
truth or elegance of choice ; and even in their 
best masters. Hie draperies very frequently 
either demeaned or encumbered the figures. 
(Weak.) 

dry' nurse, s. [Eug. dry, and nurse.) 

L Ordinary Jam gnage : 

1. Lit. : A woman who rears a child without 
giving it the breast. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) One who attends on another in sickness, 
&c. 

” Mrs. Quickly is his nurse, or his drynurse. or his 
cook, or his laundry, his washer, and his wringer."— 
Shakesp. : Merry Wives, i. 2. 

(2) One who has to look after and instruct 
soother ; one who takes charge of, brings up, 
or looks after another. 

" Grand caterer and drynurse of the Church." 

Coutper : Task, ii. 37L 

II. Mil. : Applied to an inferior oflicer, wiio 
has to instruct liis superior in his duties. 

dry nurse, n.t [Drynurse, s .) 

1. Lit. : To bring up or rear without the 
breast. 


" As Romulus a wolf did rear. 

So he was drynursed by a bear.” 

_ , r „ ,,, Butler: UudVrras. 

2. Mil. : (See extract). 

a fll U>erior officer does not know his duty 
and vs instructed in it by an inferior oflicer, he is said 
to be drynttrsed Tile inferior nurses tLie superior as 
a drynurse rears an infant."— Brewer : Phrase 8 Fable. 


dry-o bal anops, 5. (Gr. dpi)? (drus), gen, 
dpi/d? ( druos ) = a tree ; £aAaeo? ( balanos ) = 
an acorn ; and oi/n.? (opsis) ~ sight, appear- 
ance. (Worcester)^ 

Bot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Dipterace* (q.v.). They are 
natives of the Indian Archipelago. D. can 1 - 
phora, or aromatica , supplies the hard cam- 
phor or Camphor-oil of Borneo. The leaves 
are large and coriaceous. There are three 
species. 


dry-o-pi the'-cus, s. (Gr. Spu? (drus), gen. 
Spvo? (druos) ~ a tree, and irifljjico? (pithekos) = 
an ape.) 

Palwont. : A genus of extinct apes, apparently 
higher than any living species. They are 
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fonnd in Miocene deposits in France. They 
are supposed to have been frugivorous and 
tree-climbing, equalling man in stature. 

*dry-ri-hed, * drer-y hed, s . [Dreary- 

bead.] 

fc dry -rub, v.t. [Eng. dry, and rub.) To make 
clean or polish by rubbing without wetting. 
"At twelve years old the sprightly voutb Is able 
To turn a pancake, or dryrvb a table.” 

Anon. In Dodsley't Coll, of Poems. 

* dry-rubbed, pa. par. ora. [Dry-rub.] 

* dry riib'-bihg, ;>r. par., a., & s . [Dry-rub.] 


A. & B, As par. par. A partietp. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As suisf. ; The art or process of making 
clean or polishing by rubbing without weU 
ting. 

dry 8, s. [Dry, a.] 

Masonry: Fissures in a stone Intersecting It 
at various angles to its bed, and rendering it 
unlit to support a load. (Ogilvie.) 


dry'-salt-er, s. [Eng. dry, and salter.) 

* 1- A dealer in dried and salted rneata, 
picklca, aaucea, &e. 

"Almost thirty years have elnpsed sluce I heard by 
accident of x drysulter, who had acquired x great 
reputation and « large fortune, from possessing a 
secret that had enabled him to send out to the Indies, 
and other hot countries, beef ami pork, lu a better 
state of preservation tbau any of the trade As he 
was observed to pour Into each cask a small bottle of 
tmn Bparent liquor, It occurred to me. that this could 
be no other than the spirit of sea-salt ."— Sir W. For- 
dyce: On the A/urlat. Acid {K60), j> 7. 

2. A dealer in dye-stuffs, chemical products,. 
&c. 


dry salt'-er y, *. [Eng. drysalter; -y.) 

1. The goods dealt in by a drysalter. 

2. The place of business of a drysalter. 

dry-shod, a. [Eng. dry, and shod.) Without 
having the feet wetted ; dry-footed. 

"Dry-shod, o’er sands, twice every day, 

The pilgrims to the shrine find way.” 
x Scott Ma.T~m.ion, II. 9, 

dry' some, a. [Eng. dry; suff. some (q.v.).] 
Rather dry. (Scotch.) 


dry ster, s. [Eug. dry ; suit, rtcr (q.v.).] 

1. The person who has the charge of turn- 
ing and drying the grain in a kiln. (Scotch.) 


" The whole roofe and symmers of that said kill 
were consumed ; old Robert Bail lie being dryUcr that 
day, and William Lundy, at that tyme. measter of Iks 
mille."— Lamont : Diary, pp. 1 , 9 . l&o. 


2. One whoae business is to dry cloth at a 
bleach-field. 


" Druster Jock was sitting cracky 
Wi Bate Tamsou o‘ the Bill. ' 

A. R j/son * Poems { 1816), p. a. 

* dry vat, s. [Dhyfat.] 


+ dryve, v.t.&i. [Drive, v.] 

* dii ad. s. [Gr. Svds (duas), gen. $vd6o? 
(duado*), from Sdo (duo) - two ] The union 
of two ; the number two, dualitv. 


du-al, a. & s. [Lat. dualis t from duo = two.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang. : Double, consisting of two 
parts. 

" Here you have one half of our dual truth." — 7Vn* 
dull : Fray, of Science (.ird ed.). vl 119. 

2. Gram. : Expressing the number two or 
duality; a term applied to that inflexion in 
certain languages of a verb, adjective, pro- 
noun, or noun. Greek. Sanscrit, and Gothic 
had dual inflexions ; English also bad dual 
forms for the personal pronouns. Arabic and 
Lithuanian still preserve these inflexions. As 
the idea of two necessarily preceded that of 
a larger number, the dual torm is older than 
the plural. 

’* Modem languages have only one variation, and sa 
the Latiu ; hut the Greek and Hebrew have one to 
signify two. and another to signify more than two ; 
underoue variation the noun is said to be of the dual 
number, and under the other of the piuraL" — Clarke : 
LaL Gram. 

B. As substantive : 

Gram. : That number of a verb, adjective, 
&c., which is used when only two persons or 
things are spoken of. 


du'-al me, dn '3.1-in, s. [Lat. duo - two, 
and Eng., itc. ( glycer)in (q.v.).] 

Chem. ; An explosive compound. Carl 
Ditmar’s patent, No. 98,854. January 18, 
1870. The composition is : Xitro-glycerine] 
50 per cent. ; fine sawdust, b0 per cent ; 
nitrate of potassa. 20 per cent. Compared 
with dynamite, it is: (1) More sensitive 
to beat, and also to mechanical disturban. es, 
especially when frozen, when it may even be 
exploded by friction. (2) The sawdust in it 
has little affinity for tile nitro-glyceriue, and 
at best will hold but 40 to 50 per cent, of 
nitro-glycerine, and on this account verv 
strong wrappers are needed for the cartridges. 

(3) Its specific gravity is 1*02, which is 50 ]>er 
cent, less than that of dynamite, and as nitro- 
glycerine has the same explosive power in 
each, its explosive power ia 50 per cent, less 
than that of dynamite [bulk for hulk ?]. (4) 
The gasea from explosions, in consequence of 
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tha dualina containing an excess of carbon, 
contain carbonic oxide, and other noxious 
gases. Litbofracteur and dualine, however, 
can ba exploded, when frozen, by ineana of 
an ordinary fulminating cap, which is not the 
caae with dynamite. ( Journal of Ajjplied 

Ckemistry.) 

du'-al I$m, 9. [Eng. dual; .isnn] 

I. Ord. Lang. : A dividing or division Into 
two; a twofold division. 

IL Technically: 

1. Phil. : Any system whicb admits the 
existence of mind as distinct from matter. 
(Opposed to Monism, q.v.) 

” Haeckel recognizes but one force In Nature— the 
mechanical ; ami hence he calls his profession of 
faith Monism, in contradistinction to Dualism, which 
implies a belief in soul or spirit, or some force ox* eih- 
cleiit cause other than mechanical." — Contemporary 
Review, Oct. 1870, p. 641. 

2. Metaph . : Any system which differen- 
tiates man from the lower animals by endow- 
ing him with a soul, 

3. Theol. : That system which accounts for 
the existence of evifin the world by supposing 
two co-eternal principles ; one good, the other 
evil ; specially Manicheanism (q.v.). Dualism 
has always been condemned by the Christian 
Church, though the doctrine of the Fall, 
brought about by Satanic agency, is in reality 
a modified species of dualism. The raison 
d'etre of dualism cannot be better shown than 
by the words of St. Augustine, who was for a 
short time a Manichean : “ There can be no 
more difficult question than this, If God be 
all-powerful, how comes it there is ao much 
evil in the world, if he ba not the author 
of it?" 

4. Phys. : The theory that each cerebral 
hemisphere acts independently of the other. 

du'-al-ist, * du'-al-list, s . (Eng. dual; - ist .] 

1. One who holds the doctrine of dualism ; 
a supporter of dualism. 

* 2. One who holds two offices. 

"He was a duallist in that convent." — Fuller: 
Worthies ; Wilt*., ii. 448. {Davies.) 

du-al lS-tic, a. [Eng. dualist ; 4c.] 

1. Consisting of two parts ; twofold. The 
dualistic system of philosophy taught by 
Anaxagoras and Plato held that there were 
two principles in nature, the oae active aud 
the other passive. 

2. Pertaining or relating to dualism. 

’’Protests against the dualistic, authiopomorphic, 

ami idolatrous tendencies of the time."— British 
Quarterly Review (1873), vol. lvji., p. 548. 

dualistic system, s. 

Chem. : The view* that salts are formed by 
the action of two binary compounds. 

du-al -l-ty, * du al i tie, s. [Low Lat. dual- 
Has; from Lat. dualis = deal, from duo = two.] 
The quality or state of being two or twofold ; 
double division. 

•'This dualitie after detenniuaclon, is fouuden in 
every creature."— Chaucer: Testament of Love, hk. ii., 

§14. 

•dualm (u as w), * dwalm, * dwaum, s . 

[Prob. connected with Eng. qualm (q.v.).] 

1. A swoon. 

*• But toll and heat so overpowerd her pith. 

That she grew tabetless, aud swarft therewith : 

At bust the dwaum yeed frae her bit and bit, 

And she begins to draw her limbs and sit" 

Ross ; ffelenore, p. 26. 

2. A sudden fit of sickness. 

" The day it was set, and the bridal to be. 

The wife took a dwam, and lay down to die ; 

She mamed and she grained out of dolour and pain." 

Ritson : S. Songs, i. 129. 

*dualm'-yng (u as w) * dwaum -ing, s. 

[Eng. dualm; - ing .) 

1. A swoon. 

" To the ground all manglt fell scho doun, 

And lay ane lang time in ane dedely swown. 

Or ouy speche *>r word sbo inyclit furth bring© 

Yit thus at last said eftir bis dualmyng 

Douglas: Virgil, 78, 18. 

2. It is metaphorically applied to the failure 
of light ; the fall of evening. 

” A© evening, Just ’bout dwaumlng o’ the light. 

An aulddike carle ateppit in, bedeeru” 

Shirr ef * . Poems, p. 144. 

* du'-ar-chy, * du'-ar-chie, a. [Gr. fiuo 
(dito) = two, and ap,\w ( arcko ) = to rule, to 
govern.) Government by two ; the rule of 
two persons. 

” A duarchie In the Church helng inconsistent with 
a monarchic In the State,"— Puller : Chureh Hist., HI. 
iL 3. 


dub (1), * doub, * dobben, * dubben, 

v.t. &, i, [A.S. dubban; cogn. with O. i$w. 
dubba = to strike ; IceL dubba. Perhaps a 
variant of dab (q.v.).] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To confer knighthood upon by a blow 
of a sword ou the shoulder ; to create a 
knight. 

*’ Unshcatli your sword, and dub him presently." 

Shakes/).; 3 Henry I'/., ll. 2. 

2. The title of knight is generally added. 

“ Then Douglas struck him with his blade, 

•fit. Michael and St. Andrew aid, 

I dub thee knight.’ ” Scott : ifarmion, vil, 12. 

* 3. Followed by the prep, to, 

"Horn he dubbedede to knighte.” 

King Horn, 499. 

4. To confer any kind of dignity, rank, or 
character upon. 

” Our brother dubbed them gentlewomen." 

Shakesp. : Richard ///., L l, 

TT It has now an element of the ludicrous 
ia it. 

5. Followed by with ; to invest. 

" To dub thee with the name of traitor." 

Shakesp. : Henry V., IL 2. 

* 6. To dress, to adorn, to array. 

" Hir bed was gayly dubed aud dygbt.’’ 

Seven Sages, 3,233. 

* 7- To adorn, to ornament. 

"Alle tho robes ben afrayed alle abouten and dubbed 
fulle of precious stones.”— Maundeville, p. 233. 

8. (8ee extract.) 

“ Cock-fighters trim the hackles and cut off the comb 
and gills of the cocks, and the biials are then said to 
be dubbed.” — Desceyit qf Man (1871). pt. IL, ch. xiii., 
VoL li., p. 98. 

* 9. To etrike, to knock about. 

’’ He dubs hia club about their pate3." 

Warner: Albion* England, bk. ii., c. viL 

IL Technically : 

1. Carp. : To dress off or make smooth, or 
of an even aud level surface. 

"To be as thill as a plank, and then dub It smooth 
with my adze .”— De Foe : Robinson Crusoe. 

2. Leather-dressing : To rub or dress leather 
with dubbing. 

3. To raise a nap on cloth by striking it 
with teasles. 

4. Plastering : To fill up with coarse stuff 
irregularities in the face of a wall, previous to 
finishing it off with plaster. 

(1) To dub a pj : To dress or make up an 
artificial fly for fishing. 

*(2) To dub a knight : lie who drank a large 
potation of wine or other liquor oil his knees 
to the health of his mistress, was jocularly 
said to he dubbed a kniglit, and retained his 
title for the evening. 

”Sam. I'll teach you the finest humour to be drunk 
In : I learned it at Loudon last week. 

Both . 1' faith J let's hear it, let's hear it. 

Sam, The bravest humour I 'twould do a. man good 
to bo drunk In it; they call it knighting in Loudon, 
when they drink upon their knees." 

Torkshire Tragedy, sc. 1. 

(3) To dub out: 

Plastering : To bring an uneven surface to 
a plane by attaching pieces of tile, lath, or 
other matter to the wall beneath. 

B. Intransitive : 


1. To beat, as a drum. 

•* Who follow drummes hefore they knowe the dubbe." 
—Gascoigne : Fruites of War. 

2. To make a noise, as that of a drum. 

•’ Now the drum dubs.”— Beaum, <fc Flet. : Mad Lover, 
1. L 


* dub (I), 3. [Dub, v.] A blow, a knock, a 
stroke. 

"As skilful coopers hoop their tubs 
With Lydian and with Phrygian dubs." 

Butler ; Uudibras, IL i 

dub (2), s. [Fr. rfo6.] 

1. A small pool of rain-water ; a puddle. 

’’He 

Ane standand stank semyt for to be, 

Or tbftQ a smoith pule, or dub, louu and fare.” 

Douglas ; Virgil, 243, 8. 

2. A gutter ; foul water thrown out. 

3. (PI ): Dirt, mire. 


dub skelper, s. 

1. One who gets over the road whether it be 
clean or foul ; a rambling fellow. 

2. Uaed contemptuously for a rambling 
fellow. 

” Ohalsts Indeed I I'll warrant it’s some idle dub- 
tkelper frae the Waal, coming after some o' yoursels on 
nae noneat errand.”— Scoff : St. Honan's Well, ch. xxviii 

3. Applied, in a ludicrous way, to a young 
clerk in a hank, whose principal work is to run 
about giving intimation when bills are due. 


du-bash, du' bhash, s. [Douuahil] 

dubbod, pa. jxir. or a. [Dub, v.) 

dub’-ber (1), 3. (Eug. dub ; -er ,] One who 
dubs.] 

dub' ber (2), $ . [Hind, dubbah.) A leathern 
bottle or vessel, made of thin un tanned goat- 
skins, and used in India to hold oil, ghee, A c. 

dub-bing, *dob bynge, pr. pmr., a., A s. 
[Dub, v.\ 

A. & B . As pr. par. £ par tic ip. adj. : (S«*e 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. The act or ceremony of creating a knight; 
knighthood. 

’* A prince lotigeth fur to do 
The gode kmghtea dobbyngc .” 

Shuceham, p. 6. 

2. The act of investing with any dignity, 
rank, or character. 

* 3. Dress, apparel, array. 

” His crown aud his kinges array, 

And hia dubbing he dia owuy. 

Holy Land, p. 180. 

IL Technically: 

1. Carp.: The act of dressing oft' emootb 
with an adze. 

2. Leather manuf. : A mixture of fish-oil ana 
tallow which is used to protect leather against 
the actiou of water. It is rubbed into the 
hide after currying, and is also freely used 
upon the bose of fire-engines aud the boots of 
persons exposed to wet. Another recipe ; 
Itesiu, 2 pounds ; tallow, 1 pound ; train-oil, 
1 gallon. Also called Daubing. 

2. Plast, : Filling up with coarse stuff irre- 
gularities in the face of a wall pluvious to 
finishing it with plaster. 

dubbing out, s. 

Plast. : A system of bringing an uneven 
surface to a plane by attaching pieces of tile, 
slate, lath, or other matters, to the wall be- 
neath. A projection may he made on a wall 
by the same means ; pieces being attached to 
the wall and covered with plaster brought to 
shape by the trowel. 

dubbing tool, s. An instrument for 
paring down to au even surface. An adze. 

dubhe, 3. [Arab.] 

Astron. : A fixed star, of magnitude 1$, 

called also a Ursa. Majoris. 

* du'-bi ate, v.i, [Lat. dubius - doubtful ; 
perhaps only an error for dubitute (q.v.).] 
[Dubious.] To doubt, to hesitate ; to feel 
doubt or hesitation. 

* du' bie, cc. [Lat. dubius.] Doubtful. 

"The dubie yeiwi It declinis with twa articles, with 
this coujiwcttono \el couiaud L> tuix tliamc: as hie 
t tel haec dies, aue day." — Vaus : Rudimenta Puerorum 
in Artem Urammuticam. 

* du bi'-e-ty, s. [Lat. dubictas, from dubius 
="doubtful.J Doubt, doubtfulness, hesitation, 
uncertainty. 

’• Astate of <f«6!efyand suspense la ever accompanied 
with uneasiness.”— Richardson. 

* du-bi-ds'-i-ty, s. [Lat. dubiosus, from 
dubius = doubtful.] 

1. Doubt, doubtfulness, dubiety. 

"These relations . . . do stir up ingenuous dubio- 
tities unto experiment." — Browne : Vulgar Ermurs, 
bk. vii., ch. xviii. 

2. A doubtful or uncertain point or matter. 

“Men often swallow falsities for truths. dubionticB 
for certainties." — Browne : Vulgar Errours, hk. viu, 
ch. xviii. 

du'-bi-ous, a. (Lat. dubius, dubiosus, from 
duo — two.] 

I. Of persons: Unsettled, doubtful, or waver* 
iug in mind ; not determined. 

II. Of things: 

1. Uncertain, unsettled, undetermined, 
doubtful, open to question. 

*’ Resolved the dubious point and sentence gave.” 
Wordsworth; Excursion, hk. iL 

2. Of which the result or issue is uncertain ; 
doubtful. 

" Many already have fled to the forest, and lurk on ite 
outskirts, 

Waitiut< with anxious hearts the dubious fate of to- 
morrow.” Longfellow: Evangeline, L 2. 

*3. Not well or satisfactorily known. 

’’ Three men were sent, deputed from the crew. 

A herald one, the dubious coast to view.” 

Pope : Homer's Odyssey, ix. 99, 100. 
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4. Not clear or plain ; causing doubt, hesi- 
tation, or uncertainty. 

** Satan wltli less toll, and now with eiuw 
Wafts on the calmer wave, by dubious light." 

Milton P. L., il. 1,041, l,o41 

du' bi ous ly, adv. [Eng. dubious; -ty.) 
Doubtfully; with doubt or hesitation; un- 
curtain ty. 

** Authors write oftpu dubiously, even tu matters 
wherein Is expected a strict definite truth." — Browne: 
Vulgar lirrours. 

dii bi ous ness, 3. (Eng. dubious; -7tesj.] 

1. The quality or state of being dubious ; 
doubtfulness, uncertainty, hesitation. 

" She slinks w 1th dubiousness, Dot with the certainty 
of a goihieas, '*— Broome. 

2. Uncertainty of issue or event. 

* du' bit-a-ble, a. [Lat. dnbitabilis, from 
dubito - to doubt, from dnbius — doiiiitful.] 
Doubtful, uncertain ; open to or admitting of 
doubt or question. 

“The ground of invocation of saints or augels belug 
at leaat dubt fable."— Dr. U, More: Antidote against 
Idolatry, p. 25. 

* du bit a bly, adv, [Eng. dubU(tb(Ie); -ly ] 
Doubtfully, uncertainly. 

* du -bit-an-^y, s. [Eat. dubitans, pr. par. 
of dubito’ = to doubt. J Doubt, hesitation, 
uncertainty, doubtfulness. 

M They are most fully without resolved, 

that all the joys of heaven are forfeited by thischoice.'* 
— Hammond: Sermons, vi. 

* du bit ate, t’.i. [T>at . duintatum, sup. of 
dubito — to doubt.] To doubt, to hesitate, to 
waver. 

"If, for example, he were to loiter duhitating. and 
not come."— Carlyle ; Fr. Hcool., pt. 11.. Lk. 11., clu vL 

* du -bit a ting, a. [Dubitate, v.\ Hesi- 
tating, doubtful. 

* du bit-a ting ly, ndy. [Eng. dubitating ; 
-ty . ] Hesi bi t.i ugly, doubtfully; with hesita- 
tion or doubt. 

"Answered dahitatmgty.' — Carlyle: Letters and 
Speeches of Cromwell, ill. 191. 

* du bifc-a -tlon, s. [Eat. dubitatio t from 
duhtto — to doubt; Fr. dubitntion ; Sp. dubi- 
tacioti. ] Doubt, hesitation, uncertainty. 

“To which without dubitation he does peremptorily 
adhere."— Tagl or: Dissuasive from Popery, pt it., 
bk ii. 

•* dll bit a-tlve, a. [Eat. dvbUativus, from 
dubitatum , sup. of dubito = to doubt ; Fr. 
dubitatif ; Sp. A Ital. dubitativo.] Tending 
to doubt. 

*du' blar, s. [Doubler.] A large dish. An 
arborescent solanaceons shrub, from Australia. 

** My heme, scho sayis, hes of hlr »wlo,— 

Dischis and dublaris nyne or ten " 

Bunnafyne Poems, p. 153, 

du-bois in (bois as bwas), s. [Mod. Lat. 

dubois(ia ) ; Eng., Ac. sufi’. -in.] 

Chem . : An alkaloid extracted from Dwhotsw 
myopnroidcs. It is said to be identical with 
Hyoscyamiae, CpHo^NOj. 

du'-cal, a. [Fr., from Lat. ducalis = pertain- 
ing to a leader, rf»x(genit. ducts) = a leader.] 
[Duke.] Of or pertaining to a duke. 

“ A blue riband or a dura/ coronet "— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., cb. xi. 

du'-cal-ly, adv. [Eng. ducal ; -ty.] In man- 
ner of a duke; in relation to a duke, or a 
ducal family. 

due -at, s. [Fr., from Ital. ducato = a dneat, 
a duchy, from Low Lat. ducat us = a duchy, so 
called from the fact that when first coined in 
the Duchy of Apulia, about a.i>. 1140, ducats 
bore the legend. “ Sit tibi, Christe datus, quera 
tu regis, iste ducat us.’ 1 Sp. & Port, du&ulo.) 



Comm. : The name nf a coin enrrent In 
several countries. It is no longer the mone- 
tary unit in any country. It was formerly a 


favourite coin with the Dutch, and, owiug to 
the excellence of the pieces struck, they were 
sought for and imitated by several other 
countries, and especially Russia. Ducats now 
everywhere circulate at a valuation, where 
they circulate at all, or are bought and sold 
simply as bullion. The following are some of 
the best known : — 

(1) The gold ducat nf Holland, weighing 
3 11*4 grammes, *983 line, value 9s. 4 Id. ; more 
accurately, 112*55534 d. 

(2) The gold ducat of Russia, wdiieh Is of 
precisely the same weight, fineness, and value 
as the Dutch ducat. 

(3) The gold ducat of Austria - Hungary, 
weighing 3 4904 grammes, *986 fine, value 
9s. 4 Jd. 

(4) The gold ducat of Sweden, weighing 
3*486 grammes, *9766 fin**, value 9s. 3$d. 

(5) The gold ducat of Hamburg, valued at 
6 marks banco, or 7s. 5d. 

(6) The silver ducat of Sicily, weight 22*943 
grammes, *S33 tine, value 3s. 4}d. 

due at oon , due at one, «. [Fr. ducaton, 
froni ducat = a ducat (q.v.)] 

Commerce : 

1. An old silver coin, w'orth about 5s. 3jd. 
sterling, sometimes fouud still circulating in 
the Netherlands. 

2. A silver coin current in Parma, value 
4s. 3d. Called also a Scudn (q.v.), 

** Wlmt mean the elders else, thuae kirk dragoons, 
Mode up of ears aud ruffs like Ducaton* t" 

Clearoland Poems (1651). 

duc-da'-me, s. [Etyni. unknown.] This word 
is only used in t lie following passage, and is 
described by Jaqne*; as “a Greek invocation 
to call fools into a circle." 

" Ducddme, dueddme, dueddme ; 

Here shall he see 
Gross fools aa he, 

An if he will come to nie “ 

Bfuikesp. : As You Like It, 1L 5. 

du'-9§£ te’-cum, phr . [Lat. — you shall 

bring with you.] 

Law: A writ commanding any person to 
attend in a court of law, and bring with him 
all documents, writings, or evidences required 
in a suit. 

dU 9 h'-ess, s. [Fr. duchesse ; 0. Fr, ducessc, 
fem. of due — a duke (q.v.)] 

1. Ord. Lana . : The wife or widow of a duke ; 
a lady who has the sovereignty of a duchy. 

2. Build. : A roofing slate, in size 24 ioches 
by 16. 

du9h'-y, s. [Fr. duche, from Low Lat. ducat us, 
from dux = a leader.) The territory, jurisdic- 
tion, or dominions of a duke ; a dukedom. 

duchy-court, s. 

Law: The court of any duchy, specifically 
of the Dueby of Lancaster, held before the 
chancellor ot the duchy or his deputy, to de- 
termine questions concerning equitable in- 
terests in lands held of the crown in right of 
this duchy. 

duck(l), s. [Dut. dock = linen cloth, canvas; 
Dan. dug = cloth ; Sw. duk; IceL diikr; Ger. 
tuck.] 

Fabric: A species of flax fabric lighter and 
finer than canvas. 

•’Some were, as usual, In snow-white smock-frocks of 
Russia duck." — Hardy : Far from the Madding 
Crowd , cb. ix , p. 127. 

duck (2), *docke, ’doke, ’duke, s. [Lit. = 

a diver; the hnal c = A.S. -a sutf., denoting 
the agent, as in hvnt-a = a hunter ; from Mid. 
Eng. duckcn = to dive.] [Duck, v.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as II. 

2. An inclination of the head, resembling 
the motion of a d uck in water. 

** Here he without duck or nod. 

Other trippings to be trod." 

MU ton : Camus, *60, 96 L 

* 3. A bow. 

•’As It Is also their geuerall custorae scarcely to 
salute auy man. yet may they neither omllte crusse, 
nor carved statue, without * religious duck.' — Discov. 
of .Yew World, p. 158. 

4. A game in which a small stone, placed on 
a larger, is to be hit off by the player at a 
short distance. 

6. The same as Duck’s-egg (q.v.). 

" Five wickets for el glity-one. Mr. W i Isou’a con tribn- 
tlon being a duck. "— Echo, June 28, 1381. 


IL Ornithology : 

1. The popular name given to various Anat- 
idie, and esimuially to those of the two sub- 
families Anatime and Fuligulime. The former 
are called, by Swainsoii, ltiver ducks, or some- 
times also T rue ducks, and the latter Sea ducks. 
A similar distinction into Sea ducks and Pond 
ducks had long ago been made by Willughby, 
who, however, admitted that for it “we are 
beholden to Mr. Johnson." Tip* Anatinae have 
the bill broad and lengthened, the nostrils 
basal, the legs very short, and the hinder toe 
slightly lubed. The Fuhgulinai have the hinder 
toe very broad. The Anatinaj, or True ducks, 
are migratory birds, coming and going in large 
flocks. They build near fiesh- water lakea, 
placing the nest among reeds, sedges, Ac., or 
sometimes in hollow trees. 

2. A book-name for the family Auatidse, 
which, in addition to the ducks properly ao 
called, contains the Geese, the bwans, Ac. 
[Anatioa;] 

^ There are in all over fifty species of Ducks, 
which have u very wide distribution, especially 
in the northern hemisphere, in all parts of 
which they are fuund. They are character- 
istically aquatic in habit, swimming with 
agility, and mainly obtaining their food by 
grubbiug in the sltHllovss for water plants, 
worms, and small animals. The Cauvus-b;u k 
Duck, famous its a game bird, uses for food the 
wild celery of Chesapeake Pay, an aquatic 
plant. To the delicate character ol this food 
some ascribe the delicious taste of its fiesh. 
There are various other species native to this 
country, some of which extend tlieir range to 
Asia and Europe. Among these \n Ana* bo*< has, 
the Mallard or Common Wild Duck, the origi- 
nal of the domesticated form {A. dotuvstUu). 
Milliards are found in the United States as 
far sonth as Florida, and in the West Indies. 
They abound also iu Europe. Their food is 
varied, from seeds and roots to wot ms and 
frogs, and they may often be seen, with sub- 
merged head and upturned tail, gTiibbing for 
prey in mud or shallow waters. Hie plumage 
exhibits greater brightness of color iu the 
wild than in the domestic variety. There are 
various other American Ducks,* both of this 
genus aud of others, such as the beautiful ylir 
eponsa, the Spoon-bill Ducka (Spatula clypenta, 
Ac.,) aud others. The Eider Ducks, from 
which the eider-down is obtained, are less 
nearly related to the true Docks. 

T A lame duck: Oct the Stock Exchange, a 
defaulter. 

duck and-drake, ducks and 
drakes, s. A popular name for a game in 
which a flat piece of stone, slate, Ac., is thrown 
so as to skip along the surface of water. This 
is only a jiart of the name formerly giveo to 
this puerile amusement. 

" EpoatracianjU3. Lusue quo testulam nnt Ixmellanj 
sive kqjilluju distriugnnt snper aqua; Kqucr, mime- 
ruiunue aaltuniu. quos tacit priusquaw deaidat. iu- 
emit: victoria peues ilium relieta, qoi saJUium mul- 
titndiue superet. inotTTpaKurpos. A kind of sport 
or play with an oister 6hell or a stone thruwne into 
the water, and making circles yer it Biuke. Ac. Jt is 
called a ducke and a drake, and a half-pen ie cake.' — 
A omenclator. (.Wires.) 

H To make ducks and drakes of: To squander, 
to waste, to throw away foolishly. 

* duck and drake, v.t. To make ducks 

and drakes of ; to squander. 

■* Duck-and-drake it away for a frolic '—Gentleman 

Instructed , p. 18 . 

duck ant, s. 

Zool. : A species of Terraes, or white ant, 
n native of Jamaica. The duck-ants build 
their nests on trees 

duck-bill, s. [Duckbill.] 

duck-billed, a. Having a bill like that 
of a duck ; an epithet applied to the Ornitho- 
rhynelms (q.v.). 

duck bills, s, pi A name given to the 
broad-toed shoes worn in the filteenth cen- 
tury, 

duck-bawcr, s. 

Bot. : Bromus mollis. (Britten <£ Holland.) 

duck hawk, s. 

Omith. : The Moor Buzzard (q.v.). 

duck-meat, duck’s-meat, duke’s- 
meat, s. 

Bot. : A popular name for several species of 
Lerana, especially l^mn-aTniaor. [Leilsacele.] 

duck mole, s. [Duckbill.] 
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duck mud, 5. 

Hot.: A name sometimes given to tlio Con- 
ferva?, and other delicate green-spored Algae. 
(Britten £ Holland.) 

duck pond, s. A poud in a farm-yard. 
Duck-pond weeil : 

Bot. : Lcmna minor. (Britten & Holland.) 

duck-weed, 5, [Duckweed.] 
duck wheat, s . 

Bot.: Red wheat, a Kentish word in Cot- 
grave’s time, (lialliwell.) 


duck-willow, s. 

Bot. : Salix alba. (Britten <£ Holland.) 

duck’s-bill, s. [Duckbill.] 

Duck's-bill bit : A wood- boring tool adapted 
to be used in a brace. It has no lip, but the 
screw-cylinder which forms the barrel of the 
tool terminates in a rounded portion whose 
edge is sharpened to form the cutter. 

Duck's-bill limpet : 

Zool. : Pamnophorus, a genus of Gasteropoda 
belonging to the family Fissurellidit. The 
animaMs very large compared with its shell, 
which is oblong, smooth, and white, but with- 
out perforation or notch, and is permanently 
covered by the mantle of the animal, which is 
black. It inhabits shallow water, under stones. 
Ten species are described from the Red Sea, 
the Philippines, Australia, &c. 

duck’s-egg, 5. 

1. Ord. Lang. ; The egg of a dnek. 

2. Cricket : No score, the figure 0. 

duck’s foot, s. 

Botany : 

1. Alchemilla vulgaris , from the shape of 
the leaf. (Britten d‘ Holland.) 

2. Podophyllum, a genua of ranunculaceous 
plants. (Treas. of Bot.) 

Duck’s-font propeller: A collapsing and 
expanding propeller which offers but little 
resistance in the non-effective motion, but 
expands to its full breadth in delivering 
the effective stroke, forming a kind of folding 
oar. which opens to act against the water 
when imshed outward, and closes when drawn 
back at the end of the stroke. The idea was 
taken from the foot of a duck, and was first 
tried oy the celebrated Bernoulli, afterwards 
by Genevois, a Swiss clergyman, about 1757 ; 
then by Earl Stanhope about 1803, It was 
used on the river Thames about 1830. 


duck (3), 5. [E. Fries, dok, dokke - a doll ; 
Dan. dnkke ; Sw. docka ; O. II. Ger. tochd 
(Skeat). I A pet, a darling ; a term of endear- 
ment, fondness, or admiration. 

** Will you buy uny tape or lace for your cap. 

My dainty due*, my dear-a." 

Shaken^. : ir intent Tale, iv. 4. 

duck, "douken, * duken, v.i. & t. [Dut, 

duiken - to stoop, dive ; Dan. dnkke = to 
duck or plunge ; Sw. dyka; Ger. tauchen.] 

A. Intransitive : 

I. Lit. : To dive ; to dip or plunge the head 
In water. 

” Thou art wickedly devout : 

In Tiber ducking thrice by break of day.* 

la-ydcn : Persius, gat 1L 

II. Figuratively: 

1. To bob the head, to drop the bead like a 
duck 

2. To bow, to cringe. 

M The learned pate 
Duck j to the golden fool." 

Shaketp. : Timon qf Athens, Iv. 3. 

B. Transitive : 

I Lit. : To dip. plunge, or thrust under 
Water, and suddenly withdraw. 

“The priest of Baal was reviled and Insulted, some- 
tlin .a beaten, eoiuetiima ducked,"— Macaulay • Hut 
Dug., ch. xiii. 

2- Fig. : To bow, to bend down, to stoop. 
“When at a skirmish first he hears 
The bullets whistling round hia ears, 

W ill duck bis head aside." Swift. 

To duck up: 

Naut . : To clear or haul a sail out of any 
position which interferes with the helmsman’s 
vietv. 


duck-bill, s. [Eug. duck, and Mtf.] 

Zool. : Omithorhynchus anatinus, also called 
the Duck-moie, Water-mole, or Duck-billed 
Platypus, a genus of mammals peculiar to 


Australia and the neighbouring islands. It 
has a rather flat body of about eighteen Indies 
in length, and the head and suout resetnblo 
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those of a duck, whence the popular name; 
the feet are w'ebbed and flat, tail short, broad, 
and flat. [Ornithorhynchus, Platypus.] 

ducked, pa. par. or a. [Duck, v.] 
duck'-er, s. (Eng. duck ; -er.) 

1. Lit. : One who dives or ducks. 

2. Fig. : A cringer. 

_ “ No, dainty duckers. 

Up with your three-piled spirits, your wrought 
valours." Bcaum. tt Flet. ; Phil aster, iv. I. 

duck'-er-y, s . [Eng. duck (2) ; -cry.] A place 
where ducks are bred. 

duck -mg, pr. par., a. f & s. [Duck, v.] 

A. & B. .4s pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Lit.: The act of dipping orplangingin 
water. 

“After which the ceremony of ducking was uot 
omitted." — Cook ; Voyages, vol. lit, bk. li.. ch. i. 

2. Fig. : The act of bowing, bending the 
head, or cringing. 

“Let him seofflngly call It fringing or ducking.*— 
State Trials ; Al>p. Laud (an. ICAO). 

ducking-pond, s. Formerly this was a 
common adjunct to auy place where a number 
of habitations were collected together, and 
was in general use for the summary punish- 
ment of petty offenders of various descriptions. 
The ducking-pond for the western part of 
London occupied the site of part of Trafalgar 
Square, Charing Cross, aud was very cele- 
brated in tlie annals of the London mob. 

*' This was his name now. once he had another. 

Until the ducking-pond made him a brother." 

Satur against Hypocrites < 1689). ( Hares.) 

ducking-stool, s. A- kind of stool or 
chair on which scolds were tied and ducked. 
[CUCKINO-STOOL.] 

"Reclaim the obstinately opprobrious and virulent 
woman, and make the ducklngstool more useful."— 
Addison • Freeholder. 

duck'-legged, a. [Eng. duck, and legged.) 
Having short, waddling legs. 

" Duck! egged, short waisted, such a dwarf she la. 

That she must rise on tiptoes for a kies." 

Dry den : Juvenal, sat. vL 

duck -ling, * dokc-linge, s. [Eng. duck 
(2), s., and dimin. sufT. -ling.] A young duck ; 
the brood of the duck. 

''Ducklings, though hatched and led by a hen. If she 
brings them to the brink of a river or pond, presently 
leave her, and in they go.”— /tag: On the Creation. 

* duc-koy ; v.t. [Decoy.] To decoy, to entice, 
to allure. 

" With thia he duckoys little fishes, and preys upon 
them. —Crew. 1 

* due koy', s. [Decoy, 5 .] A decoy, a snare, 
au alluienent. 

" Seducers have found it the most compendious way 
to their designs, to lead captive silly women, and 

make them the duckoys to their whole family.'' 

More : Decay of Piety. 

duck'-to\Vn-ite, s. [From Ducktown, in 
Tennessee, United States, where it is found, 
and Eng. suff*. -ite (Min.).) 

Min. : A blackish copper ore, probably only 
a mixture, grains of pyrite being visible 
through the mass, and also a softer gray 
mineral, which is probably dial cocite. (Dana.) 

duck’-weed, s. [Eng, duck, and meed.) 

Botany : 

1. A general name for the species of Lenina, 


more especially Lcmna minor. Also called 
Duck-meat (q.v.). 

" What wc call duckweed, luith * leaf no bipyor than 
a thyme leaf, but of a fresher green ; and putteth forth 
a little string into the water, fax from the bottom."— 
Bacon. 

2. (Ft.): One of the two English names 
given by Lindley to his order Lcinnacea;, the 
other being Lemnads. 

duct, s. [I.at ductus — a leading or guiding, a 
pipe ; d xteo = to lead or draw.J 

* I. Ord. Lang. : Guidance, direction, lead. 
“This doctrluo leaves nothing to ns but only to obey 

our fate, to follow tbe duet of the stars. Hammond, 

II. Tech. : A tube, canal, or passage by 

which a fluid or other substance is conveyed 
or conducted: used — 

1. Aunt.: One of the vessels or canals by 
which the blood, chyle, lymph, Arc., are con- 
veyed from one part of the body to another. 

2. Bot. (PL): Tubular vessels marked by 
transverse lines or dots. They constitute 
one of the two principal kinds of vascular 
tissue, the other being spiral vessels, of which, 
however, four varieties of them— viz., the 
closed, the annular, tbe reticulated, and the 
scalariform ducts— are modifications. Another 
type of duet, called Dotted ducts, constitutes 
botbrencliyma (q.v.). (Lindley.) 

v duct'-i-ble, a. [Lat. ductibilis, from ductus , 
pa. par. of duco = to lead, to draw.] The 
same as Ductile (q.v.). 

“It [Iron J Is malleable and ductlble wltb difficulty.* 
—Fuller : Worthies; Shropshire. 

duct'-ile, a. [Fr., from Lat. duct His = easy 
to be led ; duco = to lead.] 

L Literally: 

1. That may be drawn out iuto threads or wire. 

“Twice ten of tin. and twelve of ductile gold." 

Pope : Homer's Iliad, xi. 82. 

* 2. Pliant, capable of being moulded. 

“The ductile wax with busy hands I mould." 

Pope : Homers Odyssey, xiL 208. 

*3, Flexible, pliable. 

“Tbe ductile rind and leaves of radiant gold.* 

Dryden : Virgil; .Eneid vi, 21 1. 

*11. Fig. : Tractable, pliable; yielding to 
persuasion or advice. 

“Their designing leaders cannot desire a more 
ductile and easy people to work upon."— Addison 
Freeholder, 

U For the difference between ductile and 
docile, see Docile. 

‘ duct-ile-ly, adv. [Eng. ductile; - ly .] In a 
ductile manner. 

duct -lie ness, duct-il-ness, s. [Eng. 
ductile : -ness . J The quality of beieg ductile ; 
ductility, pliableness. 

" L when I value gold, mav think upon 
The ductilcness. the application ; 

Tbe whole3ome]iess, the ingenuity, 

From rust, from soil, from lire ever free." 

Donne : Elegy IS. 

duct -il-im'-e ter, [Eng. ductility), and 

Gr. perpo v (metron) — a measure.] 

Metal. : An instrument invented by M. 
Regnier for ascertaining the relative ductility 
of metals. The metal to be tested is sub- 
jected to the action of blows from a mass of 
iron of given weight attached to a lever, and 
the effect produced is shown upon a graduated 
arc. 

duct-ll'-i-ty, s. [Lat. ductilis = easily led, 
ductile.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. Lit. : In the same sense as II. 

“ Yellow colour and ductility are properties of gold." 
— Watts: Logick, 

2 Fig. : The quality of being pliant or 
yielding to persuasion or advice. 

“There ia not yet such a convenient ductility In tbe 
huunm underatan ding. "-B urke : Tracts on the Povcru 
Laws. r * 

II. Metal. : The quality of adaptedness for 
drawing into wire; as malleability is for being 
beaten into leaves. Tbe order of metals in 

these two respects is as follows : Ductility 

Gold, Silver, Platinum, Iron, Copper, Zinc, fin 
Lead, and Nickel ; Malleability— Gold, Silver) 
Copper, Tin, Platinum, Lead, Zinc, Irou, and 
Nickel. The less ductile soft metals, such as 
magnesium, which cannot be drawn, are con- 
verted into wire by the process of pressing or 
squiitiug. 

* due -tion, s. [Lat. ductio , from ductus, pa. 
par. of duco.) Leading, guidance. 

” Tlie meanly wise and common auctions of bemUt*4 
nature. —Felt ham : Resolves, ii. 66. 
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dne-tor, s. [Lat., from ductus, pa. par. of 
duco .] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A leader, a guide. 

2. Calico-print. : A gauge or straight-edge 
to remove superfluous material, as one on the 
colour- roller of a calico- printing machine, 
inkmg-rollers, Ac. [Doctor.] 

duetor-roller, s. 

Print. : A roller to conduct ink to another 
roller or cylinder. 

* duc'-ture, s. [Lat. ductura, from ductus, 
pa. par* of duco.] Guidauce, leading, direc- 
tion. 

"So far as the duett ire of common reason, scripture, 
aiul experience wilt direct our enquiries ."— South » 
Sermon*, v. lo9. 

* due tUS, S. [Lat.] 

Anat. ; A duct (q.v.). 

dud, s . [Gael., a rag.) 

1. A rag ; generally in the plural. 

" • Every dud bids another good day,' Scotch proverb, 
spoken of people in luga and tatters. — Kelly, p. Icy. 

2. (PI): Clothing gem ‘rally, especially such 
as is of an inferior quality. 

” Rest o‘ the siller when Aille has had her new gown, 
and the Immis thiur blU o’ dud*." — Scott : Guy 
Munueriny, cli. xxvi. 

dud' die, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A dish, with 
two ears, turned out of aolid wood, (scotch.) 

dud die, dud dy, a. [Gael, dudach.] Ragged. 

'• For there isna a wheen ciu<idic halms to be crying 
after aue,”— Scott : Heart oj Midlothian, ch- xxx. 

dud di ness, s. [Eog. daddy ; -ness.] Rag- 

geduess. 

dude, s. [Of unknown origin.] A fop ; a man 
characterized by excessive attention to dress, 

( Airier .) 

* dudg'e-on (1), * dud-gin, s. & a. [Etyra. 
unknown.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. The root of the box-tree, apparently 
because it is cur iously marked. 

“ Turners aud cutlers, if 1 mistake uot the matter, 
doe call this wood dudgeon, wherewith they make 
dudgeon-hafted daggers." — Gerarde ; Herb all, p. 1419. 

2. The liaft or handle of a dagger. 

“ On thy blade and dudgeon gouts of blood." 

Shaketp. ; Macbeth, 1L L 

3. A small dagger. 

M It was a serviceable dudgeon. 

Either for fighting or for drudging.' 

Butler: Hudibra*. 

B, As adjective: 

1. Marked with waving lines. 

'* The root [of bbr] is dudgin and full of work©.* — 
Holland : Plinie, hk. xvl., ch. xvL 

2. Made of boxwood. 

“The dudgin hafte that la at the dudgin dagger." 

Lyly : Mother Bombtr, 3. 0. 

• dudgeon- dagger, 5. A small dagger. 

* dudgeon -haft, * dudgin-hafte, s. 

A dagger haft made of box -wood. 

dudgeon-hafted, o. Having the haft 
made of box- wood. 

<dudg’e-on (2), s. & a. [Wei. dychan— a jeer, 
dygen = malice, resentment.] 

A. As subst. : Anger, resentment, ill-will, 
displeasure. 

** Civil dudgeon first grow high, 

Aud men fell out they kuew uot why." 

Butler: Hudibras, L L 

*B. Asadj. : Rude, rough, unpolished. 

" Though I am plain aud dudgeon 
1 would uot be ou ass." 

Beaum. & Ftet. : Captain, 1L 1. 

Dud-ley, s. [0. Eng. Dudelei, from Dodo, 
an Anglo-Saxon who about a.d. 700 erected a 
castle there.] 

A. As snbstantwe : 

Geog. : A town in Worcestershire, but con- 
nected also with Staffordshire. 

B. As Qtlj. : In any way pertaining to or 
derived from the place described under A. 

Dudley limestone, s. 

Geo/., <£'c. : The name given by collectors to 
what is called by geologists the Weulock lime- 
stone. 

Dudley trilobite, s. 

Takeout. : A popular name for Calymene 
Blumenbachii. 


due, # dewo, * duwe, a. ad v. Jc s. [O. Fr. 

deu muse., deue fern. ; Fr. dH, pa. par, of U. 
Fr. debvoir = Fr. devoir = to owe - L*t. 
delco] [Debt.] 

A. Ad adjective .* 

]. Owed or owing from one person to 
another : us, A sum of money is due. 

"Three thousand ducats due uuto the Jew.* 

Shakeup, .* Merchant of Venice, iv. L 

2. Morally owed or owing from one to 
another; that ought to be paid, redeemed, or 
done by one to another. 

■•There Udue from the Judge to the advocate some 
commendation and gracing, where onuses are vhII 
handled and fair pleaded.”— Bacon. 

3. Owing the origin, existence, or cause to, 
dependent or consequent on, occasioned or 
effected by ; arising from. (Followed by to.) 

“The motion of the oily drop may bo In part due 
to Bnme partial nolutlou made by the vinous spirit. ’’— 
Boyle. 

4. Proper, lit, becoming, suitable, appro- 
priate. 

11 To medltatlou due mid saored song " 

Thornton : Summer, 79. 

5. Right, til, proper. 

** On© born out of due time."— 1 C»r. x v. C. 

* 6. Exact. 

•‘Beating the ground in bo due time, as no dancer 
can observe better measure. "—Kidney : Arcadia. 

7. That ought to arrive at a certain time ; 
bound to arrive; as, A train is due at eight 
o’clock. 

* 8. Belonging. 

" I am due to a woman.* 

Shakrtp. : Comedy of Error*, ilL 2. 

* 9. Direct, straight. 

*’ Holding due course to Harfleur* 

Shake*p. .* Henry V., lit (ProL) 

B. As adverb : 

I. Exactly, directly. 

" There lies your way, due west. - 

Shaketp: Twelfth Eight, ilL 1. 

* 2. Punctually, exactly. 

•'And Eve within, due at her hour, prepared 
For diuuer savoury fruits." 

Milton : P. L. t v. 303, 804. 

C. As substantive : 

1. That which is owed or owing ; that which 
one ought to pay, render, or perform to or for 
another of right, custom, or contract. 

" And ye shall eat it In the holy place, because it la 
thy due, and thy sons' due." — Lev. x. ta 

2. Deserts, deservings : as. He has not had 
his due. 

* 3. Duty ; that which one ought to do. 

“ To ay age agayne, as was bir due." 

Lydgate : Minor Poem*, p. 162. 

* 4. An essential point, matter or custom 
requiring to be done or attended to. 

" The due of honour in no poiut omit.” 

Shaketp. : Cymbeline, iiL 6. 

* 5- Right ; just title or claim. 

•‘The key of this infernal pit hy due. 

And by command of heaven s all-powerful king, 

I keep.* Milton : P. L„ ii, 850-52. 

6. A custom, tribute, toll, fee, or other 
I legal exaction. (Generally in the plural.) 

" The exorbitant due* that are paid at moat other 
ports. '*—d dditon. 

«[ To give the devil his due : To give credit 
even to the worst of men when they deserve it. 

due bill, s. A hrief WTitten acknowledg- 
ment of indebtedness, differing from a pro- 
missory note in not being payable to order or 
transferable by mere indorsement. 

* due-timely, adv. In good time. 

“ Their extreme thirst due-timely to refresh.* 

Sylvester : The Vocation, L,0°2. 

* due, * dew, v.t. [O. Fr. doer, douer, from 
Lat. doto = to endow.] To endue, to endow*. 
"This is the latest glory of their praise. 

That 1 thy enemy due thee witbaL" 

Shaketp. : 1 Henry VI., iv. 2. 

*due-ful, due full, * dew-full, a. 

[Eng. due; -fuHJ).] Due, bonnden, tit. 

’* All which that day in order seemly good 
Did on the Thames attend, and waited well 
To do their duefull service, as to them befell." 

Spenser: P. Q., IV. xi 44. 

du'-el, * du el le, 5 . [Ital. duello, from Lat. 
duellum, the original form of belluvi = a fight 
or battle between two, from duo — two ; Fr. 
duel] 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. Single combat ; a combat or contest 
between two persons with deadly weapons, to 
decide some point of difference, or establish 
some point of honour. 

" In many armies, if tne matter should be tried by 
duel between two champions, the victory should go ou 
the one side."— Bacon. 


2. A contest or battle between two parties. 

3. Any contest or atruggle. 

" Victory sud triumph to the Son of God. 
vw cuterlng Ida gTeat duel, not of arms. 

But to Vanquish, by wLsdiun, LclIUh wiles I" 
Mdton . P. II., 1. 178.7k 

II. Technically : 

1. Hist. : The practice of duelling Is by 
aoine referred to the trial by battle which 
obtained in early agea [Battle, B.] In a 
modern duel at least four persona must be 
present- viz., the two combatants or prin- 
cipals, and two seconds, one for each prin- 
cipal. On the seconds devolve all the ar- 
rangements for the duel, us time, place, and 
mode of fighting. The rliallenged party has 
the choice of arma. Tin force of public 
opinion has rendered duelling practically 
obsolete in tbih country. 

2. Law: The fighting of a duel, or the aend 
ing or bearing of a challenge to a duel, ia & 
misdemeanour, punishable by fine and im- 
prisonment. Should a duel result fatally, all 
parties concerned are liable to be tried for 
murder. 

4 du'-el, v.i. & t. [Duel, «.] 

1. Intrans.: To tight ; to contest, to engage 
in a duel. 

"You are fit for fiends to duel with.** — Hammond: 
Work*. Iv. 522. 

IL Transitive : 

1. To engage or attack in single combat. 

" Who, single combatant. 

Duelled their armies ranked In proud array.* 

Milton : Sam*on Agonistet, 844, 846. 

2. To kill in a duel. 

” He might bo tishlonahly and genteelly have been 
duelled or fluxed into another world." — South. 

* du'-el ist, s. [Duellist.] 

*duel'-len (u as w), v.i. [Dvtell.] To re- 
main, to abide. 

“ Or lawc, or other art partlculere ; 

But deth, that wol not suflr© us duellen heere." 
Chaucer: Clerk of Oxenford < ProL I, 7,611. 7.812. 

* du f -el-ler, s. [Eng. duel; -er.) One who 
engages in a duel ; a duellist. 

"They perhaps begin as single dueller*, hut then 
they soon get their troops about them.'— Afore.- Decay 
of Piety. 

du' el-ling, pr. par., a., & s. [Duel, t;.) 

4 A. & B. Aspr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst . : The act or practice of fighting 
duels. 

du el-list, s. [Eng. duel ; -isL] 

1. One who engages in a duel or single 
combat. 

2. One who professes to study the rules of 
honour. 

" A duellist, a gentleman of the very first house, ol 
the first and secoud cause."— Shaketp. : Romeo & Juliet, 
xL 4. 

4 du -el-lize, v.i. [Eng. duel ; -izc.] To con- 
tend. 

“ The furious dueUizing chariot* swift 
Burst from their bounds.' 

I'jcarr.* Virgil (1632). (Hare s.) 

*du-el'-16, s. [ItaL] [Duel.] 

1. A dueL 

2. The rules of duelling. 

"The gentleman will, for hla hononFa sake, har» 
one bout with you ; he cannot by the duello avoid it.* 
—Shaketp. : Twelfth Sight . IiL L. 

4 du -el-some, a. [Eng. duel ; -some.] Given 
to duelling. 

“Incorrigibly dueltome on his own account.'* 
Thackeray : Paris Sketch-book, ch. LL 

4 due -ly, adv. [Duly.] 

du en'-a, s. [Duenna.] 

due -ness, s . [Eng. due; -ti«ss.] Fitness, 
propriety, suitablenesa, appropriateness, due 
quality. 

"This duertes* Lmixrts only what it became God ta 
do.”— Goodwin ; Work*, voL in, pt iiL, p. 21. 

du-en’-na^ s [Sp. duel la, from Lat. domina 
= a lady.* Thus duenna is a doublet of (ioaua 
and danie.] 

1. The chief lady-in-waiting of the Queen of 
Spain. 

2. An elderly lady employed as companion 
and governess to young ladies. 

3. A governess or guardiau of a young lady. 

" But Jealousy has fled : his liars, his bolts, 

His withered sentiuel. Duenna &uge ! ” 

Byrm : Childe Harold, L 61. 
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dues, s. pi. [Due, s.) 

du -ct', dn-ct' to, s. [Jtal. duetto , from due 
two ; Lat. duo.] 

Music: A composition for two voices or 
instruments, or for two performers upon one 
Instrument. 

“ In the choral parts the experiment has succeeded 
better than in the solo airs and duets."— Mason : On 
Church Mustek, p. 119. 

* due-tee, s. [Duty.] 

d 'iff, s. [A provincial pronunciation and spell- 
ing of dough (q.v.).] 

N'aut. : A kind of stiff flour pudding boiled 
in a bag. 

dif'-fel, 5 . [Dirt.., from a town of that name 
not far from Antwerp.] 

Fabric: A thick coarse kind of woollen 
cloth, having a thick nap or frieze. 

"And let it be of duffel gray. 

As warm a cloak as man can sell J" 

Wordsworth : Alice FeU. 

duf'-f er, s. [Etym. doubtful, but cf. doufart.] 

1. A pedlar ; a hawker of women’s dress. 

2. A hawker of cheap or flash jewelry, sham 
smuggled goods, &c. 

3. A stupid, awkward, or useless person ; 
one who is of little or no use in his profession 
or occupation. 

I. A bad coin. (Slang.) 

du -foil, s. [Lat. duo = two, and folium = aleaf,] 
Botany : 

1. A two-leaved flower. 

2. An orchid. Listera o vata, called Dufoil 
from having only two leaves. 

du fren'-ite, s. [From tha French mineralo- 
gist Dufrenoy.] 

Min. : A name given to an orthorhombic 
mineral, silky iu textuie, green in color, and 
subtranslucent in lustre. Hardness. 3 5 to 4 ; 
sp. gr., 3*2 to 3 4 ; compos. : phosphoric acid 
27’5, seaquioxide of iron 62. water 10*6 = 100. 
Found in France, in Westphalia, &c. 

du - fre' - - §ite, a. [Dufrenite.] 

Mineralogy : 

1. An orthorhombic, opaque, brittle mineral, 
of metallic lustre and blackish lead-gray color. 
Hardness, 3; sp. gr., 5 ‘4 to 5*36 ; cotupoa. : 
sulphur 2210, arsenic 20’72, lead 57*18 = 100. 
Found in the Alps. 

2. The same as Binnite (q.v.). 

3. In part the same as Sartorit* (q.v.). 

dug, s. [Cogn. with Sw. ddgga ; Dan. deegge 
— to suckle ; cf. also Sansc. duh ~ to milk.J 
* 1. A breast, a teat; without any idea of 
contempt. 

"Dying with mother's dug between its lips.” 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI , lii. 2, 

2. Now only applied to the paps or teats of 
Animals, or to those of a woman in contempt. 

dag, pret., pa. par., &■ a. [Dio.] 

dug-out, s. 

1. A canoe formed of a single log hollowed 
out, or of parts of two logs thus hollowed out 
and afterwards joiued together at the bottom 
and ends. [Canoe.] 

2. A rough cabin cut in the side of a bank 
or bill. 

"Below the shack in social rank 1 b the dug-out. a 
square cut in a bank with a dirt roof and a door."— 
Century Magazine. May 1882. p. 51L 

du gong, s. [Malayan dugdng — a aea-cow.] 
Zool. : Halicore Du gong, an herbivorous mam- 
mal, the type of the genus Halicore, and be- 
longing to the order Sirenia, or Manatees. It 
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ranges from ten to twenty feet in length. The 

culur is a slaiy-brown or bluish-black, above 
and whitish below. The Osh-like body ends 
in flukes like those of a whale. Fore-limbs in 


the form of flijipers arc present, but the hind 
limbs are absent. Dugongs frequent the shal- 
low smooth waters of bays, inlets, and river 
estuaries where marine vegetation is abundant. 
The flesh is highly thought of as food. They 
yield a clear oil recommended as a remedial 
agent iu lieu of cod-liver oil They are con- 
lined to the Indian seas. They have feeble 
voices, and the dams show intense affection, 
even allowing themselves to Le speared when 
their young are taken. 

duke ( 1 ) * duk, s. [A word introduced by the 
Normans. Fr. due ; Lat ducem, accus. of dux 
= a leader ; duco = to lead ; Sp. & Port, duque ; 
Ital. duca, duce .] 

4 1. A leader, a prince, a chief, a commander. 

"Ami these are the sona of Ahollbainah Esau's wife ; 
duke Jeuflb, duke Jaalam, duke Korah .'*— Gen. xxxvi. 
18 . 

2. In Great Britain the highest rank in the 
peerage. A duke’s coronet consists of a chased 
gold circle, having on ita upper edge eight 



duke’s coronet. 


strawberry leaves ; the cap is of crimaon 
velvet, terminating at the top in a gold taaael ; 
it is lined with earaenet, and turned up with 
ermine. 

3. In some Continental states the title of 
the ruling sovereign or prince ; aa, the Duke 
of Brunswick, &c. [Grand Duke.] 

* 4. Au old name for the rook or castle in 
chess. 

** E There's the full number of the came ; 

Kings, aud their pawns, queen, hlskopa, knights, and 
dukes. 

J. /hikes t they're called rooks by some. 

E. Corruptively. 

La rooh, the word, euatodi6 de ia roch. 

The keeper of the forta." 

Middleton : Game of Chess (Induct.). 

*5. The great eagle owl (Bubo maximum ), 
from its French name grand-due. 

"She doth not prey upon dead fowl for the likeness 
that is between them ; where the eagles, the dukes, 
and the sakera do murther, kill, aud eat those which 
are of their own kind."— North : Plutarch ; Romulus. 

duke (2), duik, s. [Duck.] 

duke’s-meat, s. [Duck-meat.] 

du ke dom, s. [Eng. duke ; -dom.] 

1. The seigniory or possessions of a dnke. 

“Why, and I challenged nothing but my dukedom .” 

Shake sp. : 3 Henry VI., iv. 7. 

2. The title, rank, or quality of a duke. 

* du ke-ling, s. [Eng. duke, and dimin. suff. 
•ling ] A petty, insignificant, or mock duke. 

" Command the dukeling and these fellows 
To Digby, the Lieuteuaut of the Tower." 

Ford : Perkin Wurbeck, v. 2. 

* du'ke-ly, a. [Eng. drike ; -ly.] Becoming 
or fit for a duke. 

“ So the Duke has sent them to me, with a dry and 
dukely note." — Southey: Letters, iv. 48. 

* duk'-er-y, s. [Eng. duke; - ry .] A dnehy. 

"Little dukes and dukeries of a similar kind." — 
Carlyle : Miscell., iv. 859. 

If A certain district in Nottinghamshire is 
called the Dukeries from the number of ducal 
residences in the vicinity, including Welbeck 
Abbey, Thoresby, Clumber, Worksop, Kiveton 
Hall, &c. 

du'ke-ship, s. [Eng. duke ; -ship.] 

1. The rank, position, or dignity of a duke ; 
dukedom. 

*2. A mode of address to a duke, on the 
analogy of lordship. 

“Will your duke ship 
Sit down and eat some sugar plums ? * 

Massinger , Luke gf Florence, iv, 1 

Du kho bort' 81 , s. pi. [Russ.] A set of reli- 
gious fanatics, now surviving about the Cau- 
casus, who are said to destroy all delicate 
children, in order to maintain a vigorous and 
strong constitution amongst themselves. 


dulc-a-ma'-ra, s. [Lat. dulci$=. sweet, and 
amarus — bitter.] 

Hot.: Solanum dulcamara, a common hedge- 
plant in Great Britain, and commonly called 
Bitter-sweet, or Deadly or Woody Nightshade. 
[Bitter-sweet.] 

Bharm. : The dried young branches of 
Solanum Dulcamara , order Solanaeete, Bitter- 
sweet, from indigenous plants which have 
shed their leaves. They are light, hollow, 
cylindrical, about the thickness of a goose- 
qnill ; bitter and subsequently sweetish to the 
taste. They arc used to prepare Infusum 
Dulcamara \ infusion of dulcamara. Dulcamara 
acts on the skin and kidneys, and is given in 
chronic akin diseases, as lepra and psoriasis. 

dul ~ ca - mar'-e - tin, s. (Eng., Ac. dulcae 
vuir(a) ; surf, -etin (Chcm.) (q.v.).] 

Chem. : CigllogOg. Dulcamaretin and glu- 
cose are formed by the action of dilute acids 
on Dulcamarin. 

dul cam’-a rin, s. [Eng., Ac. dulcamarfa) ; 
suff. -in (Chem.) (q.v.).] 

Chem. : C 00 H 04 O 10 . An amorphous sub- 
stance obtained from the stalks of Solanum 
dulcamara. It forms a yellow, transparent, 
resinous mass, which is sparingly soluble i a 
ether, but readily in alcohol. 

dul-^ay' nas, s. [Sp.] The name of a larger 
sort ot' oboe, or small bassoon, “Se usa un 
genera de Dulgaynas que parecen nuestraa 
Cliirimias.”— Don Quixote. As it ia supposed 
that the instrument was brought into Spain 
by the Moors, the word may be derived from 
the same root as the Egyptian Dalzimr, both 
instruments being of the oboe or reed kind. 
(Sta iner <£■ Barrett.) 

* dul 9 C, [O. Fr., from Lat. dulcist= sweet.] 
To sweeten, to moderate, to soften. 

"Such asperity of the spirit . . . ebould he dulced 
and appeased. " — Holla nd : Fllnie, hk. xxil., ch. xxiv. 

* dul^e, a. (O. Fr.] Sweet, pleasant, agreeable. 

* dul 9 'e-ly, adv. [Eng ,dulce;-ly.] Sweetly, 
pleasantly, agreeably. 

“To accustome them dulcely and pleasantly to tha 
meditacion thereof, Sir T. More : Workes, p. 1,21 S. 

dul cet, * dul ceth, a. & s. [O. Fr. * dolcet, 
doucet , from O. Fr. dulcc, dolce, with auff. -et; 
Lat. dulcis = sweet.] 

A. As adjective : 

* J. Sweet, pleasant, or agreeable to the 
taste ; luscious. 

** From many a berry, aud from aweet kernels pressed 

She tempera dulcet creams " 

Milton : P. /,., v. 346. 847. 

4 2. Pleasant or agreeable to the mind. 

“They have styled poesy a dulcet and gentle philo- 
sophy."— Ben Jonson, 

3. Pleasant to the ear ; harmonious, melo- 
dious. 

" Hia humble ambition, proud humility. 

His jarring concord, and his discord dulcet . " 

Shakesp. : Alt* Well. L L 

* 4. Giving out sweet or melodious sounda. 

“Upon his dulcet pipe the merle doth only play." 

Drayton : Poly-Olbion, s. 13. 

* 5. Dear. 

“O dulcet son." Phaer: Virgil; .Fneid, vliL 

4 B. subst. : The sweet-bread. 

“ Thee stagg upbreaking, they slit to the dulcet or 
inche pyn. Stany hurst : 1 irgil ; HIneld i, 218. 

4 dul'- 9 et - ness, s. [Eng. dulcet; -nesa.] 
Sweetness. 

“ Assuage their dulcet nets”— Bradford : Works, L 338. 

dur- 91 -an, dul- 91 -no, s. [I tab] 

Music : The name of a species of small 
bassoon. 

dul- 9 i-a-na, s. [Ital.] 

Music: A word now applied, in this country, 
solely to a soft and deli cate-toned organ stop 
consisting of very small-scale flue pipes. 
Originally, a dnlciana (dulcan, dulcian, dolcan, 
dolein, or dulzain) was a kind of hautboy, and 
these terms are still found on some foreign 
stops as the names of soft reed stops, as at 
Rotterdam, the Hague, and elsewhere, but in 
some cases the stop is not actually reed, but 
the pipes by their peculiar shape,* narrow at 
the mouth, and widening gradually towards 
the top, produce a reedy quality of tone. The 
dnlciana atop was introduced into Great 
Britain, or perhaps invented, by the cele- 
brated organ-builder Snetzler. Stops of this 
kind are most commonly found on the choir 
orgau. (Sfaittcr <£* Barnett.) 


boil, bojh pout, jtffrl; cat, 9ell, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = C 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -oious, -tions, -sions = shus. -ble, -die, Ac" = bel, d$l. 
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dulciflcation— dull 


* dal 91 fi ca tion, s. [Eng. dulcify, c con- 
m*ciive, uiiJ iiUll. -ufom.) 'Da* act or process 
of sweetening or making sweet; the act of 
freeing from acidity, acrimony, or saltuesa. 

" In eulcotliar. the exacteut calcination. lolluwud by 
an exquisite dulojlcatlon, dues not leduco the remalu- 
ing iiotly Into elementary eart h."— Boyle. 

dul 91 f ied, pa. par. or a. [Dulcify.] 

dulcified spirit, s. A compound of 
alcohol with mineral acids ; as, dulctjicd sjririts 
of nitre. 

* ddl-cif-lu-ous, a. (I At. dulcis - sw#ot ; 
fi,io = to flow, and Eng. adj. sull*. -ous.l Flow- 
ing sweetly. 

•dul-91 fy, v.t. [Fr. dulcifinr , from Fat. 
dulcis = sweet, and /octo(pass. Jio) =to make ] 
To sweeten ; to make or render sweet ; to free 
from acidity, acrimony, or saltness. 

*• Spirit of wloo dulci/U-*. m — A rbuthnot : Aliments. 

dul-91-fy-mg, pr. par., a , & s. [Dulcify ] 

A. A B, pr . par . particip. adj. : (See 

the. verb). 

C. As snbst. : The act or process of sweeten- 
ing nr freeing from acidity, acrimony, or salt- 
ness ; dulcilication. 

* dul^U'o qu$% s. [Lat. dulcis = sweet, and 
loiptor - to speak.] A soft or pleasant manner 
of speaking. 

dul-91-mer, * dul ci mere, s. [Sp. dul- 
cemell ; Ital. dolcimcHo, from Lat. dtdee mefos 
s=a sweet song : dulec (neat, of dulcis) =sweet, 
and melos, Gr. prAos (mefos) = a melody. 
(Skeat )] 

I. Mus. : One of the most ancient musical 
instruments, used by various nutions in alnvst. 
all parts of the world, and, in shai>e and 
constrnctioo, having probably undergone 
fewer changes thnn any other instrument. In 
its earliest and simplest form it consisted of a 
flat piece of wood, on which were fasteoed 
two converging strips of wood, across which 
strings were stretched tuned to the national 
scale. The only improvements since made ou 



DULCIMER. 

this type are the addition of a series of pegs, 
or pins, to regulate the tension of the strings, 
and the use of two flat pieces of wood formed 
into a resonance-box, for the body. The 
German name, Flacktret (chopping -board), 
points to the manner in which it was played, 
the wires being struck by two hammers, one 
held iu each hand of the performer. Tire fact 
which makes the dulcimer of the greatest 
interest to musicians is that it is tlie un- 
doubted forefather of our pianoforte. A 
modern grand pianoforte is, in reality, nothing 
more than a huge dulcimer, the wires of which 
are set in vibration, not by hammers held in 
the pianist's bands, but by keys ; it is, iu 
fact, a keyed dulcimer. The dulcimer is 
much less comniunly li ard in our days than 
formerly, but il is still to be met with in 
some rural districts and is displayed, for 
sale, in general music stores. It is by some 
supposed to be identical with the psaltery of 
the Hebrews. 

•' Here [at the puppet play In Covent Garden], among 
the fiddlers. I first saw a du’cim'Te played on with 
sticks knock in 2 of the string's, and is very pretty."— 
Pcpys ‘ Diary, May C . Is62. 

* 2. A kind of lady's bonnet. 

M With bonnet trimmed and flounced withal. 
Which they a dulcimer do call." Warton. 

dur-9111, $. [Dulcose.J 
dol -91-nan, s. [Dulcitan.] 

* dulling, pr. par., a., & s. [Dulce, r.] 

A. A: B. As pr. par . <£ particip . adj . : (See 
the verb). 

C. vis snbst. : The act of sweetening, mod- 
erating, or assuaging. 

“For the dutcing, taming, and appeasing of the 
•OtiL*’— P. Holland : Plutarch, p. 54. 


dul -91 ncas, s. [Lat. dulcis - sweet ; Eng. 
suit -/WS3.J Sweetness, aoflii&ss, mildness, 
or easiness of temper or disposition. 

Dur-9111 -1st, 8. [Named after the founder, 
Dulciu(u$); Eng. sull. -htf.] 

Ch. Hist. : One of a sect, followers of Dul- 
cinus, a layman of I^ombardy iu the fourteenth 
century. ’lie taught that each of the three 
persons of the Trinity had a certain term or 
period of reign : that of the Father extending 
Up to the birth nf Christ ; that of the Soil up 
to the year lijOO a.d. ; and that that of tlie 
Holy Ghost then began. 11c waa burnt by 
order of Pope Clement IV, 

du.I-91-tan, s. [Eng., Ac. dulcit(c ), and an- 
(hydridc) (q.v.).] 

Chan. : C^lIisOg. Duh inan, the anhydride 
of dulcose, obtained by heating dulcose for 
some time near 200*, or by boiling it with 
hvdrorhlorie acid. It is a neutral eyrup which 
volatilizes at 120% and is reconverted into dul- 
cose by heating it with water and baryta. 

duI -91-tSji ides, s. pi. [Eng. , &c. dulcitan ; 
suff. - idc (Chem.) (q.v.).] 

Chau. .* Compounds formed by heating dul- 
cose with organic acids in sealed tubes at 200*. 
They msy be regarded as dulcitan in which 
two or four atoms of hydrogen are replaced by 
acid rad icala. (Watts: Diet. Chan.) 

dul'-9ite, s. [Dulcose.] 

* dul'-9i-tude t s. [Lat. dulcitudo, from dulcis 

= sweet.] Sweetness. 

* dul’ cor-ate, v t. [Lat. dulcoratus, pa. par. 
of dulcoro = to make sweet ; dulcis — sweet.) 

1. To sweeten; to make sweet; to free 
from acidity or bitterness. 

2. To make less acid, bitter, or acrimo- 
nious. 

••Turhlth mineral. It U »oId In the shop*. Is a 
rough medicine; but. taping somewhat tbtlcorated. 
first procureth vomiting, and then Balivatiun."— 
lViacman : Surgery 

* dul-cor-at-mg, pr. par., a . & s. [Dul- 

CORATE.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As snhst. : The act of sweetening or 
freeing from acidity' or bitterness ; dulcora- 
tion. 

** The ancients, for tba dulcnrating of fruit, do com- 
mend swine's dung above all other dung."— Bacon : 
Natural Hist'jry, § 4fiS. 

* dul -cor-a- tion, s. [Lat. dulcomius, pa. 
par. of dulcoro = to make sweet.] The act or 
process of sweetening or freeing from acidity 
or bitterness ; dulciflcation. 

■■ Malt gsttaeretb a sweetness to the taste, which ap- 
peareth 111 the wort: tlie dulcoratton of things t» 
worthy to be tried to the lull ; for that dulcoratiw 
importeth a degree to nourishment: and the making 
of things inalirheutal to become ali mental, may be an 
experiment of great profit." — Bacon. 

dul -cose, s. [Lat. dulc(is) = sweet, and Eng. 
&c. (]7?Kc)ose (q.v.).] 

Chan. : C 6 Hi 4 0 6 , also called Dulein, Dulcitc, 
and Melampyrite. A saicharinc substance 
which occurs in Dolcite-manna from Mada- 
gascar, also by mixing the aqueous decoction 
of Mdampynm nemorosnm with lime, concen- 
trating, adding hydrochloric ncid in excess, 
and evaporatiog ; crystals separate out on 
cooling ; also by the action of sodium amal- 
gam on milk sugar. Dulcose crystallizes in 
large monoclinie prisms, which melt at 188% 
Dulcose heated with hylriodic aeid yields 
secondary' hexyl iodide. Oxidized with nitric 
acid, it yields mucic acid. 

* diil'-cour, s. TLat. dulcor, from dulcis = 
sweet,] Sweetness. 

•• This sort «.f viand is at this time made use of. out 
of uo less mystery, than by its colour and dufeonr 
they might be remembere 1 of the purity and delight- 
fulness of the law."— L. Additou * Stale of Ike J net. 
p. 176. 

* dule (1), * dole, * dool, s. tc a. [Dool.J 

1. Assubst. : Grief, lamentation. 

" 0 ore drevyn had all thare dayis In duTef 

VII. L 4 . 

2. As adj. : Mourning. 

•• How many fereterls and date hahitln schyue 
Sal thou behold I" Douglas : Virgil, 19, TS2. 

dule- tree, s. The mourning tree ; a treo 
under wh»<-h a clan mettol>ewail any calamity 
which heieii the counnnnity. (Scotch.) 


dule (2), s. [Dole, s.] 

1. A boundary of land. 

2. The goal in a game. 

* dule (1), v.i. [Dule, *.) To grieve, to lament 

" We did* for na e\ id dxidn." 

Dunfjar . Maitland Potmt, p. «l. 

dule (2), v.t. [Dull (2),*.] To mark out or 
ott the limits. 


diU'-cdge, 5. [Of unknown origin.] 

Ordnance: The dowel-pins of the fellies of 
a gun-carriage wheel. [L>owel.J 
du li-a, 3. [Low l^at., from Gr. bovh<ia(douhid) 
— servitude, from oouAos (doulos) = a blave.J 
Eccles. : lo the Roman Catholic Church the 
lowest of the three degrees of worship or 
adoration recognized. It is that reverence or 
homage paid to angels, saints, linages, aud 
pictures. 

M Papists invent a distinction of many klmln aud 
degrees of worship, and very accurately avdgn to each 
object of woi-sldp IU projier amount of reverence. The 
lowest degree is the duUa. wlneii u given to saint* 
aud angels. Hyi>crdului Is reserved lor the Blessed 
Virgin alone ; and lutria is given to the Lord himself, 
and to each person in the ever -blessed and glorious 
Trinity. Imoves of either of these receive a relative 
worship of the same order An Image of • saint or 
angel relative dulitt ; an Image of the Blea*ed Virgin 
relative hyi>erdulia; an image of either person ol Hi* 
Blessed Trinity reUtive latruv ." — Uook : Church Diet. 


dull, * dul, * dill, * dillo, * dole, * dylle, 

a. [A.S. dot = dull, stupid ; O 11. Gel t»i; 
Put. dol — mad ; Goth. du»a/s = foolish ; Ger, 
toll — mad ; A.S. ge-dwelan=- to err ; gc-du'tola t 
gt-dvnld — error, folly.] 

1. Stupid, doltish, blockish ; slow of under- 
standing. 

•• Words.fit w os sakl. may easily be mlrunderetood by 
a dull in rui ."— Macaulay : Hut tUvj., ch v. 

2. Heavy, sluggish, slow ; without life, 
energy’, or spirits. 

3. Slow of motion ; sluggish. 

" Thenceforth the water* waxed dull and clow, 

And all that dnuak thereof did faint and feeble crow. 

Spenter : F. <{., I. Vli A 

i. Without sensibility. 

** Though he was too dull to feel, hi* wife felt for 
him.”— Macaulay: But. Eng., ch. xv. 

5. Blunt, obtuse. 

M M<*tinc With Time, Slack thing, said I, 

Thy scythe is dull ; whet it, for shame. 

Herbert : Time. 

6. Wanting keenness iu auy of the senses ; 
not quick or sharp. 

»* For the heart of this people I& waxed groaa, and 
their eare are dull of hearing ." — A eft xxviii. 57. 

7. Deaf. (Scotch.) 

••I being rather dull made him »t last roar out 
Saxon <t Gael, n. IS. 

8. Unready, slow. 

•*0 h^p thou my weak wit and sharpen mydxFtongue.* 
njjenser: F. ^ . L 1 t rohj. 

9. stupefied, bewildered. 

“Gynecia a great while stood still, with a kind of 
dull amazement, looking atedfastly upon her."— 
Sidney. 

* 10. Drowsy, sleepy. 

“While abe was in her dull and sleeping hour." 

Shakes p. Mid*. Sight t Dream, liL 4. 

* II. Numbed, benumbed. 

“ My limmes ben so dull 
I may nuethes gon tlie pas. Gower^ iiL & 

12. Sad, melancholy, depressed, gloomy. 

“ When I am dull with care aud melancholy." 

Shakesp. : Comedy of Error t, L 2. 

13. Cheerless, not lively, exhilarating, or 
pleasing; uointeresting. 

” It is difficult to conceive a duller place than St. 
Germains was wheu he held his court there."— i/ao* 
aulay: Hat. Eng., ch. xx. 

14. Uninteresting, without life, spirit, or 
anything to interest ; dry ; us, A dull book. 

15. Overcast, cloudy ; not bright or clear. 
(Of the weather.) 

“The dull mom a sullen aspect wears.** Crabbe. 

16. Not bright or clear; clouded, tarnished. 

“ Sparkles this stone as It was wont? 

Or Is't too dull lor your good wearing ?" 

Shakctp. : Cymbeltne, it 4. 

17. Not burning brightly or briskly ; as, A 
dull fire. 

IS. Gross, inanimate, vile. 

“ She excels each mortal thing 
Upou the dull earth dwelhug.* 

ShaJ.etp. ; Two Cent, uf 1 erorna. It. t. 


dull-brained, a. Stupid, doltish. 

“The petty rebeL dn Tl-braincd Buckingham." 

Shakctp. : Richard III., iv. 4 


dull-browed, a. Sad, gloomy, melan- 
choly ; having a gloomy brow or look. 

•'Let ns screw our pampered hearts a pitch beyond 
the reach of dulUbrowcd sorrow." — (Juarlet : J udgment 
A Mercy. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, wliat, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, w^lf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, eiire, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. £©, oo - e ; ey - a. qu = kw. 


dull— dumb 
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dull-coloured, a. Of a dull colour; nob 
brightly coloured* 

" 1/ uot thU3 limited, both aexes would become dull- 
coloured."— Darwin: Descent of Man (1871), pt. il, 
ch. xl 

* dull-disposed* a. Iuclined to dulness, 
sadness, or melancholy. 

* Here is an instrument that, alone, Is able to infuse 
soul into the most iiicliiuchollc ami dv/t-dispraed crea- 
ture npOQ earth ."— ten J unton ; Vynthta's Bevels, lv, L 

dull-eycd, a. Having a dull, sad, or 
gloomy look. 

" 1*11 not be made a soft and dull-eyed fool. 

To shake the head, relent, and sigh. and yield 
To Christian intercessors." 

Shakesp. ; Merchant of Venice, 111. 8. 

* dull - bead, * dullc - hede, * dul - 
head, s. A blockhead ; a stupid, ailly 
fellow ; a dolt. 

•‘Now, for foies and dulle-hedes we be made sobre 
and wise **— Cdul : Titus iii. 

dull-sighted, a. Having dull vision ; 
not sharp-sighted. 

" I have known «. number of dull-sighted, very sharp- 
witted men.'*— Wot ton: Of Education. 

dull-witted, a. Dull in understanding ; 
doltish, stupid. 

dull, * dole, * dulle, * dullen, # dullyn, 
* dylle, v.t & i. [Dull, a.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To render or make dull or stupid. 

“It dulleth ofte a marines wit.” Gower, L 1. 

2. To stupefy. 

“ Thosa drugs she has 

Will stupefy and dull the sense awhile." 

Sfuikcsp. : Cymbeline, L 6. 

3 To mitigate or soften the sharpness of; 
to render less acute. 

" Who may nay doyllys dylle f * 

Townelcy My it fries, p. 186. 

4. To make blunt. 

" I) Ityn, or make dulle in egge toole. QUundof— 
Prompt. Pare . 

5. To make less sharp or eager ; to blunt. 

" Borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry.* 

Hhakesp . Hamlet, L 8. 

6. To damp, to weaken, to render less 
violent. 

" In bodies, union strengthen eth and cherisheth aov 
natural action ; and, ou the other side, weokeoeth and 
dulleth any violent impreBaiou : and even so is it of 
miada "—Bacon. 

7. To weary, to bore, to tire out. 

*' I would not dull you with iny song." 

Shakesp . . Sonnet 103. 

8. To make stupid, silly, or nonsensical. 

*' Dulling my lioes and doing me disgrace." 

Shakesp : Son net 103. 

9. To make heavy, sluggish, or slow of 
motion. 

10. To make slow or sluggish in spirit ; io 
enervate. 

** Off with thy piniDg black. It dulls a souldler. 

And put on resolution like a man.” 

Ben um. <t Piet ; False One, \v. 3. 

11. To render less perceptible ; to deaden, 
as a sound. 

12. To sully, to tarnish, to cloud. 

“The breath dulls the m irrour fincon. 

13. To make dull or less bright. 

** To avoid as much as possible dulling the original 
Colour."—/’. B. Ddumotte, in Cauelit technical Edu- 
cator, ii. 303. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To become dull or stupid. 

*’ Right nought am I through your doctrine, 

\ dull under your discipline 

Jlomaunt of the Rote. 

2. To moderate, or calm down ; to become 
moderated or appeased. 

3. To become blunt. 

4. To become torpid. 

" This marciall prince mlchtoocht sufflr h!s pepnl 
to rest or dull in streath."— Bellendenc: T. Limits, p. 56. 

♦ dull -ard, * dull-arde, a. & a. [Eng. dull; 
8uff. -ard. ) 

A . As subst. : A blockhead, a stupid, doltish 
person, a dunce. 

*• How now, my flesh, my child T 
What, inake^tthou ine a dullard in this actT 
Wilt thou nut speak to me ? '* 

Shuketp.: Cymbeline, v. A 

B. As adj . : Stupid, doltish, blockish. 

" I durst essay the new-found paths, that led 

To slavish Alosco'u dullard sluggishness." 

P. Fletcher: Ptscatorie Eclogues, L 12. 

# dull -ard-ism, $. [Eng. dullard; -fern.] 
Stupidity, doltishnesr, blockish ness. 

dulled, pa. par. or a. (Dull, v.\ 


dulT-er, s. [Eng. dull : -er.) One who or 
that which dulls, or makes dull. 

"Your grace must fly phlebotomy, fresh pOTk, 
conger, ami clarified whey: they .ire all dulfertoi the 
Vital spirits."— Beautn. A Flet.z Philaster, ii. 2. 

* dull - er-y, s. [Eng. dull; -ery.] Dulness, 
stupidity. 

" Had passed bis degrees in all dullery and blockish, 
ness.” — Urquliart : Hubei ait, bk. 11., ch. ii. 

dull' -lhg, pr. par., a., & $. [Dull, r.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. ad). .* (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of making dulL 
" Who am myself attached with weariness. 

To the dulling of my spirits ; ait down and rest.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, iiL 8. 

dull'-ish, a. [Eng. dull ; ~ish.] Somewhat or 
rather dull. 

"A aeries of dullish verses f—Prqf. Wilson. 

dul'-ly, a. & adv. [Eng. dul(V) ; -ly.) 

* A .As adj. : Dull. 

“ The dully sound of human footsteps." 

Tennyson ; Palace of Art. 

B. As adverb : 

1. In a dull, stupid, or silly manner; 
stupidly, foolishly. 

"It Is not sufficient to imitate nature in every cir- 
cumstance dully, literally, aud meanly ; hut it becomes 
a painter to take what is most beautiful ."— Drydcn : 
Dnfresnoy. 

2. Slowly, sluggishly. 

*• The beast that bears me, tired with my wo. 
l’lods dully on. to bear that weight in me," 

Shake vp. .* Son net 2. 

3. Without life or energy. 

"Supinely calm and dully innoceat/ 

Lyttelton : Soliloquy of a Beauty in the Country. 

dul-ness, dullness, * do! nes, * dull- 
nes, * dvl-nesse, s. [Eng. dull ; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being dull in 
understanding ; stupidity, slowness of appre- 
hension. 

f Nor la the dulnrssot the scholar to extinguish, hat 
rather to inflame, the charity of the teacher .'—South. 

2. A loss or absence of liveliness or sharp- 
ness. 

*’ Nature, hy a contiaun.1 use of any thing, groweth 
to a satiety and dulness either of appetite or working/ 
— Bacon. 

*3. Drowsiness; inclination to sleep. 

" Here cease more questions ; 

Thou art Inclined to sleep. ’Tis a good dulness, 
Aod give it way/ Shakesp. : Tempest, L 2. 

4. Blu ntness of edge. 

** Dulnesse of egge. 0 btusitas. n — Prompt. Pare. 

• 5. Slowness of motion ; sluggishness. 

6. Dimness ; lack or absence of lustre or 
brightness. 

7. An absence or want of liveliness or in- 
terest. 

" Others have disliked the title and the mottoof my 
paner. point out a mistake io the one. and assure me 
the othei bus been consigned to dulness by anticipa- 
tion / — Goldsmith : Bee, 4. 

* du-loc'-ra-cy, s. [Gr. SoOAog ( doulus ) = a 
slate, ami tepa-e o> (krateo) ~ to rule.] A pre- 
dominance or government of slaves. 

dulse, & [Gael, duilliasg ; lr. duli-sk, duileasg.) 
Botany ; 

1. Rhodtiwenia palmata , a kind of seaweed, 
used in parts of Scotland for food. It is of a 
reddish-brown colour, about ten or twelve 
incites long, and about half-an-inch in breadth; 
it is of a leathery consistence. It is common 
between tide-marks. A fermented liquor is 
made from it in Kamsehatka. In Scotland 
it is eaten raw ; in the south of England the 
name is given to another algal Iriduxt edulis. 

" Fishermen go to tbe rocks at low tide, ami gather 
the Fuctts pal/nntus, dulse ; F. esculent us, bndderlock ; 
ami F pinnatiftdu*. pepper dulse, which are relished 
in this jvu-t of the country, and sell them."— P. Xigg. ; 
Aberdeen statistics, vii. 207. 

2. Nidaxt cdulis. ( Britten & Holland.) 

(1) Craw Dulse. 

Bot. : Rhodymenin ciliata. 

(2) Mountain Dulse. 

Bot. : A sea - weed ; probably a form of 
Bhodymenia palmata. ( Britten £ Holland.) 

(3) Pepper Dulse. 

Bot. : Lauren da pinnatifida, from its hot 
and bitiug taste. (Britten d> Holland.) 

dulse, a. [Etym. doubtful.] Heavy, dull. 

(Scotch.) 

* dul' some, a. [Eng. dvl(l), stiff. -some(q.v.).] 
Dull, dreary, long. 

" What time Agnanils' urn Impends 
To kill the dultome day/ Smart Bop Garden. 


du ly, " due lich, * duo-liolie, * dew-ly, 

* due-ly, tide. [Eng. due ; -ly ] 

1. In due, lit, or suitable manner ; properly, 
fitly, becomingly, suitably. 

" The nacrlficeK duelich ye shulcu linjwc/ — Wyclitfs t 
Numbers xxlx. 21 

2. Kcgularly ; at the due or proper times. 

" Seldom at church, 'twaa anch a busy life; 

But duly ecut his family and wifo * 

Pope: Moral Essays, IIL 261, 882. 

3. In due course. 

diim, «. [Perhaps connected with dumb, a.] 
Mining : A tiame of wood like the jambs of 
a door, set in loose ground in adits and places 
that are weak and liable to fall iu or tumble 
down, 

* du’-mal, a. [Eat. dumus = a bnsh.] Of or 
pertaining to briars or bushes ; briery, bushy. 

du' mas-in, s. [From Dumas, a French 
chemist; surf. * in (them )(q.v.).] 

Chem. : Pyro-acetic oil, CgH 10 O. A colour- 
less volatile oil, boiling between 120® and 125°. 
It is formed along with acetone by destructive 
distillation of acetates. It forms a crystalline 
compound with acid sulphites. Stroug mtric 
acid converts it into oxalic acid. 

dumb (b silent), * dom, * domb, * dombe, 

* dome, * doumb, * doumbe, * doume, 

* dum, dumhe, a. A s. [A.S. dumb; 
cogn. with lcel. dumbi — dumb ; Sw. dumb; 
Dut. dim = dull ; Dan. dum ; Goth, dumbs = 
dumb; O. 11. Ger. tump, aud Ger. dumm, 
“ Dumb is a nasalized form of dub, which ap- 
pears in Goth, dauba = deaf M (SArea/).] 

A. As wljcctive : 

I. Literally: 

1. Mute ; deprived of or wanting the power 
of speech ; unable to utter articulate sounds. 

(1) Of human beings : 

“ Thou wortbe dombe therfore and thi apeche tb# 
binome." Leben Jesu , 80S. 

(2) Of the lower animals : 

** All hestes dumb uoder tbe lift" 

Cursor Musidl, 22.52L 

2. Silent, mute, not speaking. 

3. Deprived of speech by astonishment or 
wouder. 

4. Refusing to speak. 

** For twice five days tbe good old seer withstood 
The intended treason, and was dumb to blood." 

Dryden : Virgil; Encid iL 173, 174. 

IL Figuratively: 

1. Mute, silent ; not accompanied with 
speech ; performed or acted in sdence: as, A 
dumb show (q.v,). 

In tby dumb actioa will I be as perfect, 

Ab beggiog hennits in their holy prayers.* 

Shakesp. ; Titus A ndronicus. IIL 2. 

2. Mute, silent. 

** Hia apirit. dumb to ns. will speak to him." 

SJtakesp, : Bamlet, L L 

* 3. Deficient in clearness or brightness ; 
clouded. 

" Her stem was painted of a dumb white or dun 

colour."— Defoe. 

B. As subst. : One who is dumb or deprived 
of the power of speech. 

" And it came to pass, wbea the devil was eooe out, 
the dumb spake; aud the people wondered. — Luke : 
XI. 14. 

dumb-barge, dum-barge, s. A barge 

Without sail or oars. 

dumb bell, s. An exercising weight con- 
sisting of a bundle with an oblate sphere at 
each end. The lialteres of the Roraaus and 
Greeks were weights used for exercising and 
leaping. One was grasped in each hand, and 
they were swayed to iucrease the momentum 
of the body when vaulting. 

Dumb-bell nebula , Dumb-bell cluster of stars. 
Astron. : A nebula, called also the Hour- 
glass nebula, situated in the Constellation 
Vulpeeula. 

* dumb-bidding, $. A form of bidding 
at auctions where tin exposer puts a reserve 
bid under a candlestick or other covering, and 
no bid is received wbieh does not come up to 
that. 

* dumb-cake, s. A cake made in silence 
on St. Mark's Eve with numerous ceremonies, 
by maids to discover their future husbands. 

dumb-cane, s. 

Bot. : Dieffenbachia seguine, a West Indian 
plant, so called from its acrid properties. 


boll, b6^; poiit, cat, $eU, chorus, 9 hin, benph; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, ^enophon, exist, ph = t 

-clan, -tian = sham -tion, -aion = shun; -tion, -%ion = shun, -clous, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = bel, dfl. 
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which cause a swelling of the tongue when 
chewed, and time destroy the power of speech. 
Nat. order Aracctc. 

dumb chalder, s. 

Naut. : A rudder-band or gudgeon. 

dumb complaining a. Showing sad- 
ness or grief in the countenance, hut not ex- 
pressing it in words. 

" What softness tn Its melancholy face. 

What dumb -complain in'! hmneenw appears! 

Thornton ■ Summer, 415, 41ft. 

dumb craft, s. An instrument some- 
what resembling a screw-jack, having wheels 
and pinions which protrude a ram, the point 
of which communicates the power. 

dumb crambo, s. A child’s game, in 
which words rhyming to each other are repre- 
eented in dumb show. [Crambo,] 

dumb discoursive, a. Pleading 

silently, or by looks. 

'* There lurks a still and dumb-discoursive devil.'’ 
Shakcxp. : T roil us <t Cressida, iv. 4. 

dumb-furnace, s. A ventilating furnace 
for mines, so contrived that the foul inflam- 
mable air from the more remote parts of the 
mine shall not be brought in contact with the 
fire at the mouth of the up-cast shaft. This 
is effected by causing the air from those parts 
to be introduced into the shaft by a separate 
passage entering t lie shaft some distance above 
that from the furnace. (Knight.) 

dumb nettle, s. 

Bot . : Lnmium album. Its ordinary English 
name is the White Dead-nettle. 

dumb-platc, s. 

Strum Eng.: The dead-plate or portion of 
the furnace bottom close to the doors, which 
has no air apertures or spaces. 

dumb show, s. 

1. A part nf a dramatic representation 
shown pantnininiieally, chiefly for the sake 
of exhibiting more of the story than could 
be otherwise included ; but sometimes merely 
emblematical. Dnmb-shows were very common 
in the earliest of our dramas, but gradually fell 
into disrepute, by the improvement of taste ; 
so that in Shakespeare's time they seem to have 
heen in favour only with the lower classes of 
spectators, the “groundlings,” as he calls 
them, 

" Who for the most part are capable of nothing but 
inexplicable dumb-ihows and noise." — Hamlet, iiL 2. 

2. Gestures without speech ; pantomime. 

dumb-singles, s. pi. Silk thread formed 
of several spun filaments, associated and 
twisted together. Several dumb-singles com- 
bined and twisted together form thrown- 
singles. 

dumb-waiter, s. A movable frame for 
conveying food, Ac., from one story or room 
of a building to another. The ordinary form 
is a suspended, counterpoised cupboard, mov- 
ing within a vertical chnte, which has open- 
ings at the respective stories, at which the 
dishes may be placed on the shelves and re- 
moved therefrom. 

* dumb (b silent), * doumbe, v.t. & i. 
[Dumb, a.] 

1, Trans. : To make dumb or silent ; to 
silence, to confound, 

•* Deep clerks she dumb* ;and with herneeld composes 
Natures own shape, of laid, bird, branch or berry.” 
Shakexp. : Pericles. v. (Introd.) 

2. Intrans. : To become or be dumb or 
silent ; to hold one’s tongue. 

•* I dumbed aDd meked, and was ful stille." 

Early Eng. Psalter, Ps. xxxviil, a 

dumb -found (b silent), v.t. [Dumfound.] 

dum ble dor, dum’-ble dore, s. [Eng. 
dumble, from the noiseof the insects, and Eng. 
dor. (q.v.).] 

Entomology : 

1. The humble-bee, 

•• Betsy called JtLthe monk’s-hood] the dumbltdorei 
delight. '— .Sou they The Doctor, ch. cviii. 

2. The hrown-cock chafer. 

dumb’-ly (b silent), adv. [Eng. dumb; -ly.] 
Mutely, silently, without words, in silence. 

dumb'-ness (b silent), * domb-nes, 
• dumbe nesse, * dum-nesse, [A.S. 
dumnyse; u. Fries, dumnisse ; O. H. Ger. 
tumbnessi.] 


I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Inability or incapacity to speak or utter 
articulate aomida [ 11 .]. 

2. Muteness, eilclice ; abstention from 
speech. 

" There wns «peech In their dumbnets." — Shaketp : 
Winters Talc, v 2. 

3. Refusal or unwillingness to speak. 

TU love, said slie : and tlieii my downcast eyes, 

And guilty dumbnets, wltm-wied iny surprise." 

Dry den . Ovid ; Heroid.es xt, 

* 4. Show or gesture without words ; panto- 
mime ; dmnh-show. 

”To the dumbness ot the gesture one might Interpret.” 
Shaketp. : Timon, l. 1. 

II. Path. : Inability to speak ; incapacity to 
articulate sounds. In a very large number of 
cases dumbness arises from no malformation 
of the organs of speech, but is a necessary 
sequence of congenital deafness, the latter 
arising from some morbid affection of the ear. 

A child acquires language by listening to and 
imitating the speech of its relatives or other 
people who talk in its presence, and picks up 
not merely the language of its country, but the 
exact pronunciation of the locality in which it 
for the. time is. If, however, it labours under 
total deafness, the process now described is 
impossible, and the infant naturally remains 
dumb, ff disease or accident produce total 
deafness when the child is four or five years 
old, it will gradually lose the power of speech 
which it has already acquired, and become 
dumb. Dumbness without deafness is a much 
more rare affliction. lienee the institutions 
designed for tiie heneflt of this class of sufferers 
are in Britain generally 6«id to be for the “ deaf 
and dumb,” and on the Continent for “ deaf 
mutes.” Dactylology', or the use of finger 
alphabets affords a ready means of enabling 
these afflicted persons to communicate with 
each other ; besides which they can be taught 
to take note of the exact movements made by 
a speaker, and imitate them. 

The first school for the deaf and dumb w as 
opened in Edinburgh al»out 1703. Thence its 
founder, Thomas Braidwood, removed it to 
Hackney, in London, in 1783. The London 
Asylum was established in 1702. There are 
others in Edinburgh, Dublin, Ac. Numerous 
well appointed and abundantly supported 
schools and asylums for the deaf and dumb 
have been established in the United States. A 
College was founded at Washington in 1864, 
which is empowered to confer degrees. 

du'-me-tose, a. [Lat. dumet(um) = a thicket, 
and Eng. adj. suflf. -osc.] 

Bot. : Bushy, bush-like. 

dum -found, dumb' found (b eilent). v.t. 
[Eng. dumb , and Mid. Eng. found = to strike.] 
To strike dumb, to overwhelm with confusion. 
(Southey : Letters, iv. 569.) 

t dum found er, v.t . [A freq. from dtim~ 

f»und (q.v.).] 

1. To duinfound, to strike dumb. 

2. To confuse, to stupefy. 

* dum- found -er ment, * dum found- 
er-ment, s. [Eng. dumfounder; -ment.] Con- 
fusion, stupefaction. 

“ A state of mind and body mode up one half of be- 
nurobrnent. the other half of dumbfounderment ." — 
Blackwood's Magazine \ March. 1 8®o, p. 368. 

* dumb found - ing, pr. par . a., & s. 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip . adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As svbst. : A game popular in the seven- 
teenth century, in which the players “ dumb- 
founded” each other with sudden blows on 
the back stealthily given. (Dryden : Prol. to 
The Prophetess. ) 

* dum -mer er, s. [Eng. dum = dumb ; -er.] 
One who feigns dumbness, 

“Eveiy village almost will yield abundant testi- 
monies (of counterfeits! amongst us: we have d«m- 
merers, Ac.” — Burton .* .4 natomy of Melancholy, p. 159. 

diim my, a. A s. [Eng. dumb; -y.\ 

A. As adjective : 

1. Dumb, silent, mute. 

2. Sham, fictitious, not real or genuine. 

B. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. One who is dumb. 

2. A general name for articles which are not 
really what they pretend to be, but do service 
for tiie real ; as — 


(1) Sham or empty drawers, packages, cases, 
&c., in shops, made up as though containing 
goods for the purpose of show or appearance 

(2) A lay-figure in the establishments of 
drapers’, clothiers’, Ac., used to show ott 
articles of clothing, styles of dress, or ot 
dressing hair. 

3. A mere sham or imitation. 

”Thf Executive Senate, a mere dummy ot levUl*- 
tlve wisdom and authority ."— Quarterly Eerie w. Jan. 
18«3, p. 77. 

4. A dumb-waiter (q.v.). 

5. A floating barge connected with a pier. 

II. Technically: 

1. Eng. ; A locomotive with condensing 
engines for city travel, and consequent ly 
avoiding the noiseof escaping ateam. [Stheet- 

LOCOMOT1VE.) 

2. Hat-making : A tool of box-wood, shaped 
like a smoothing-iron, and used by hat-makers 
in glossing the surface of ailk hats. 

3. Cards: 

(1) A fourth or exposed band when three 
persons only are playing at whist, 

(2) A game of whist with a dummy. 

4. Theat. : A peraon who appears on the 
stage, but has no words to speak. 

*[ Double-dummy : 

Cants: A game at whist in which two per- 
sons only take part, the two other hands 
being exposed. 

dummy car, s. A passenger-car having 
an engine and boiler in an end compartment 

du mos* se, s. pi. [Nomin. fern. pL of Lat 
adj. dumosus = full of brushwood.] 

Bot.: The name given by Linnaeus to the 
nineteenth of the orders designed to be natural, 
which he established in his Philosophia Bo - 
tanica, published in a d. 1751. He included 
under it the genera Viburnum, Rnndelctia, 
Cassine. Rhus, Ilex. Callicarpa, and Lawsonia. 
The order was not really a natural one. It has 
become broken up, and the term Dumosse has 
disappeared from modern hooks. 

du -mous, du'-mose, a. (Lat. dumosus, 

from dumus — a hush.] 

*1. Ord. Lang.: Abounding in or full ot 
bushea or thickets. 

2. Bot. : Having a comi>act bushy form ; 
bush-like. 


dump (1), s. [Etym. doubtful. Probably con- 
nected with Icel. dumpa = to thump.] 

1. A clumsy medal of metal cast in moist 
sand •„ a leaden counter used by boys io play- 
ing chuck-farthing. 

2. The sura of one shilling and threepence. 
( Australian .) 

•* Carrying a bottle of mm In’tals pocket, and selling 
It in the hash at a dump a glass. —A. Burris. The 
Emigrant Family. 

3. (PI.): Money. 

"When a gentleman Jumps 

In the river at midnight for want of the dumps.” 
Barham : Ingoldtby legends ; Sir Rupert 

4. A little bit ; as in the phrase, “Not to 
care a dump." 

*’ Not a dump we : ’tis no time to play now.” 

Shaketp . ; Romeo dt Juliet, Iv. 5. 


dump (2), s. [Allied to damp, a. (q.v.); Ger. 
dumpf - damp ; Dut. dompig = dull, low, 
misty ; Sw. dial, dumpin - melancholy.] 

1. A state of sadness, gloominess, or melan- 
choly. (Obsolete in the siugular.) [Dumps ] 

% When one was in some unhappy plight, 
and was in consequence much cast down in 
spirits, our ancestors were accustomed to de- 
scribe him as being ” in doleful dumps ; ” and 
they saw nothing ludicrous in such an expres- 
sion. 

"He's in a deep dump now." — Bcaum. A Elet: 
Humorout Lieutenant, iv. 6. 

* 2. Absence of mind, forgetfulness, reverie. 

“Thissh.'Une dumps cause to well-hred people, when- 
it carries them away from the company."— Locke. 

* 3. A melancholy or sad tune or air. 

•’ To their instruments 
Tune a deploring dump.' 

Shaketp . : Two Gentlemen, iii 2. 

* 4. A tune or air of any kind. 


*’Play me some merry dump."— Shaketp. : Romeo t 
Juliet, iv. 6. 

5. A kind of an old dance in alow time, 
with a peculiar rhythm. 

” He loves nothing but an Italian dump. 

Or a French hrawh” 

Rumour Out of Breath (1C071 


fate, flit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go. pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, byrian. te, ce =• e. ey - a. qu - kw. 
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dump-bolt, s. 

Ship-build. : A abort bolt driven in to hold 
planks temporarily, until the through-bolts 
are driven. 

dump (1), v.t. & i. [Icel. duvipa — to thump.] 

A, Trans. : To throw into a heap ; to unload 
from waggons by tilting them up. 

"In doing this the dirt should not be dumped where 
it is likely to be in the way of future operations. 
Tram. Atner. Philos. Soc. (1878), vul. xiii., p, 161 

B. Intrans. : To sit down heavily and sud- 
denly. 

• dump (2), v.i. & t . [Dump, a.) 

A. Intrans. : To grieve, to sulk. 

" I dumpt and ranekled in anguish.” 

Stanyhurst : Virgil ; JZnrtd it 108. 

B. Trans. : To put into the dumps. 

"They are puffed vp, and made more Insolent with 
that which, iuatlie, hath dumped in a deep sorrow all 
true hearts of both the hands. — Forbes : Defence, p. 66. 

dump -age, s. [Eng. dump; -age.) 

1. The right or privilege of shooting loads 
of earth, &c., from carts or trucks in any 
certain spot. {American.) 

2. The charge or fee paid for such privilege. 
(American.) 

dump i ness, s. [Eng. dumpy; -ness.) 

1. The state of being dumpy, or thick and 
short. 

2. Coarseness and thickness. (Applied to 
cloth.) 

dump' ing, pr. par., a., & $. [Dump, v.] 

A. <fc B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of shooting earth, &c., 
from waggons. 

dumping bucket, s. 

Mining: A hoisting bucket in a shaft so 
swung as to be tipped for the. discharge of its 
load, or having a bottom which is closed by 
a latch, but may be swung open for dropping 
the contents. 

dumping car, s. Dumping-cars are 
used in constructing and ballasting railroads, 
excavating and filling in, canal and douk 
building, for carrying ores, drc. The car lias 
shutters in the bottom which are allowed to 
fall when a bolt or button is withdrawn. The 
tilting car has a bed secured by a longitudinal 
bolt to the frame, and may be tilted sideways 
ao as to discharge its load over the wheels 
outside the track. Hooks retain the bed in a 
level position till the car reaches the place to 
dump the gravel. Dumping-cars are made to 
discharge at. end or side, or to swivel and 
dump in any direction. The load is about 
2\ cubic yards. 

dumping-eart, s. A cart having a bed 
hinged to the axle and capable of being tipped 
to discharge its load. As the cart or waggon 
body is tipped up to dump the load, the tail 
hoard will be raised automatically, and will 
drop back again into place and fasten itself as 
the said body is again raised into a horizontal 
position. 

dumping ground, s. A piece of ground 
where earth, &c., may be deposited or shot. 

dumping- reel, s. An arrangement in a 
harvester for dropping the gavels of grain. 
The cut grain falls against one of the reel- 
bars, which hold it up till a gavel is collected. 
The reel then makes a partial rotation, drop- 
ping what has been collected in the rear of 
the cutter-bar, and bringing another bar into 
position for collecting another gavel. 

dumping-sled, s. A sled with an arrange- 
ment for sliding hack the bed so that it may 
overbalance and tip out the load. The box is 
hinged to the rear bolster so as to tip and 
dump the contents when the bed is run back. 
This is done by removing a catch, when the 
draft of the team on the tongue draws upon a 
rope and runs the box to the rear. 

dumping-waggon, s. A waggon with 
an arrangement for discharging the contents, 
similar to that made use of in the dumping- 
cart (q. v. ). (Knight. ) 

* dump'-ihg, s. [Eng. dump, a. ; -ing.\ Dul- 

ness. 

M The brutish grossenesse and dumping ot the mind." 
Vdal: Apoph. of Erasmus, p. 128. 


* dump ish, a. [Eng. dump; -ish.] Sad, 
gloomy, melancholy ; dejected or depressed 
in spirits. 

"She will either be dum/Hsh, or umielgbbourly, or 
talk of such matters as do wise body can abide.’ — 
Bunyan Pilgrims Progress , pt. il. 

* dump' ish ly, adv. (Eng. dumpish; -ly.) 
In a melancholy, dejected, or depressed 
manner ; gloomily. 

”Oue so dumpishly sad, as If he would freeze to 
death In melancholy and hated auv contentment but 
In sorrow.”— Bishop Hall : Select Thought*, iii 725. 

* dump ish ness, s. [Eng. dumpish; 

The quality or state of being dumpish ; sad- 
ness, melancholy, gloominess. 

" Partly through a natural disposition Inclining to 
dumpishness, ami partly through the prevalence of 
temptation.”— Bishop Dali : Christ Mystical. 

dump ling,s. [Eng. dump (1), s., and dimin. 
auff. -ling. 1 
Cookery : 

1. A kind of pudding, composed of flour and 
water, and boiled, either with or without fruit 
in it. 

"Our honest neighbour's goose and dumplings were 
fine."— Goldsmith Vicar of Wakefield, cb. x. 

2. A bannock made of oatmeal, boiled 
among kail or broth. 

dumps, 5. pi. (Dump (2), s.] A state of sad- 
ness, gloom, or melancholy ; moping, dejec- 
tion or depression of spirits. (Once a word 
in use in elegant speech, but now only 
vulgar.) 

"Edwine, thus perplexed . . . sate solitary under a 
tree in dumps, muring what waa best to be done.”— 
Speed Saxon Kings (an 617), bk. vii., ch. ix , § 8. 

•dump -ty, a. [Dumpy.] Dumpy ; short and 
thick. 

*’ A little dumpty body with a yellow face.”— C. 
Kingsley ; Tieo Years Ago, ch. xjcv. 

dump y, a. [Eng. dump (I) ; -y.] 

1. Short and thick. 

"Whenever he was with me, hls short, dumpy, 
gouty, crooked fingers were continually teizing niy 
spin net, to his own harmonious croaking.” — Student. 
li. 225. 

2. Dumpish, melancholy. 

dumpy level, s. 

Civil Engin. A' Surv. : Gravatt’a level. A 
spirit-level having a short telescope with a 
large aperture, and a compass ; used for sur- 
veying purposes. The telescope is made of 
sufficient power to enable the surveyor to read 
the graduations on the staff without depend- 
ing on au assistant 

dun, * donne, dunne, a. & $. [A.S. dunn , 
from Ir. & (iael. doun = brown ; Wei. dwn — 
dun, dusky.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Of a dull brown or brownish black colour. 

*' The lances, waving In his train, 

Clothe the rfun heath like autumn grain.” 

Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, Iv. 26. 

* 2. Dark, gloomy. 

“ Come, thick night I 

And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell.* 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, i. 6. 

B. As subst. : The same as Dun-fly (q.v ). 

" A^h-coloured duns of several shapes and dimen- 
sions. H'aff on : Angler, pt. i , ch. xxv. (note). 

If Thin is the mouse : A proverbial saying, of 
rather vague signification, alluding to the 
colour of the mouse, but frequently employed 
with no other intent than that of quibbling 
on the word done. 

“ The game was ne’er so fair, and I ana done. 

Tut, dun's the tnouie, the constable's own word.” 
Shakesp. : Romeo A Juliet, i. 4. 

dun bird, s. The Pochard (Fuligula 
ferina). 

dun cow, s. A popular name for a species 
of ray (Haia fullonica). 

dun diver, s. Mcrgus merganser, or 
cantor, the Goosander (q.v.). 

dun-fish, s. Codfish cured by dunning 
[Dun (2), tv] 

dun fly, s. A species of artificial fly used 
in angling. 

"The first is the dun-fiv in March; the body Is 
made of dun wool, the wings of the partridge's fea- 
thers.” — Walton: Angler, pt. L, ch. v. 

dun (I), v.t. & i. [Icel. dw7ta = to thunder, 
to din ; dynja = to make a din ; A.S. dynnan 
— to din. Dun is thus a doublet of din 
(q.v.).] 


A. Transitive: 

1. To urge or force for payment of a debt; 
to demand payment from with persistence. 

" Money, which I find a necessity of dunning my 
best friends for."— Sterne : Works, vol. Iv., let. 94. 

2. To press or urge importunately. 

* B. Intrans.: To demand payment of money 
importunately and persistently. 

“To cheat, and dun, and lie. and visit pay. 

Now flattering base, now giving secret wounds " 

Thomson : Castle of Indolence. 1. 18. 

dun (2), v.t. (Dun, a ] 

* 1 . To make of a dun colour ; to darken. 

” Duns the ayre with misty smokes," 

Thataull of Cupids. 

2. To cure fish, as cod-fish, so as to give 
them a dun colour. This ia effected by laying 
them in a pile, after salting, in a dark apart- 
ment covered with sea-grass or other like 
substance. In two or three months they are 
opened, and then piled again in a compact 
mass for two or three months longer, when 
they are fit for use. (American.) 

dftn (1), ®* Pun (l)> *-] 

1. A troublesome, persistent, or import unata 
creditor ; one who presses or urges for pay- 
ment. 

" Long, long beneath that hospitable roof, 

bbaU Grub Street dine, while duns are kept aloof.” 
Byron : English Bards A Scotch lie vie tee t s. 

2. An importunate or pressing domaud for 
paymeut of a debt. 


dun (2), s . [Down, Dune.] A bill, a mound, 
a fort. It is largely used in composition id 
place-names; as Du nmore, Dunedin, Dundee, 
Donegal, &c. 

* dun -a-kcr, * don -na-ker, s. [Etym. 
unknown.] A cant term for a stealer of cows 
and calves. 

" Mercury la In a conjunction with Venus, and when 
s»ch conjunctions happen, it signifies a most plentiful 
crop th.it year of hectors, trappamiers. gilts, pads, 
biters, prigs, divers, lifters, filers, bulkers, droppers, 
fa in biers, donnakers, cross- biters, kidnappers, vouch- 
era, millikers, pyrners. decoys, and shop-lifters ; all 
Newgate-birds whom the devil prepares ready fitted 
for Tyburn ; ripe fruit ready to drop into the bang- 
man's mouth.”— Poor Robin, 1603. 


dun^e (1). s. [Ger. duns. A word introduced 
by the Thomists, or disciples of Thomas 
Aquinas, in ridicule of the Scotists, or dis- 
ciples of John Dints Scot us, schoolman, who 
died a.D. 1305. (SA'tdL)] 

* 1. Originally: A subtle sophist given to 
cavilling where lie cannot refute. This was 
the sense in which the Thomists employed the 
term. 


*' Whoso surpasseth others either in cavilling sophis- 
try or subtile philosophy, is forthwith named a Duns” 
—R. stanihurst: Ireland till A.D. 1286, in II ol inched. 

% When the reaction against the schoolmen 
took place at the Reformation, the merits of 
those acute metaphysicians were temporarily 
decried, and the celebrated John Duns Scot us 
coming in for a more than ordinary share of dis- 
paragement, he, though a man of very subtle 
intellect, was held by the more ignorant or 
prejudiced of the Reforming paity to be a 
man of invincible stupidity, lie was there- 
fore made to stand as the prototype of all 
modern dunces. Now that we are able to 
estimate the events of the sixteenth century 
with greater calmness and impartiality than 
the actors in the exciting scenes of that period 
were able to do, while gratefully acknowledging 
the inestimable services rendered to the church 
and world by the Reformers, we have yet felt 
constrained to re verst the unfavourable ver- 
dict which they passec on the cultivators of 
scholastic philosophy. The schoolmen were 
the intellectual leaders of the age in which 
they lived, and rendered good service to hu- 
manity, though eclipsed by the greater attain- 
ments of subsequent centuries. 


" Remember ye not how. witbio this thirty years, 
and far leas, and yet dureth unto this day. the old 
barking cuts, Dunce's disciples, and l**e dratf, called 
Scotists, the children of darkness, raged in every 
pulpit against Greek. Latin, and Hebrew f—Tyndale: 
Works (1575), p. 278. 

2. Subsequently <£ Now : A man of measure- 
less stupidity, not, as at first, of perverted 
subtilty, but of mental obtuseness or intel- 
lectual deficiency. 


" In school divinity os able 
As he that higbt Irrefragable ; 

A second Thomas, or at once 
To name them all, another Dunce.” 

_ ^ _ Butler: Budibrat, L L 

dunje (2), s. [Dunse.] 


*dun£e dom, s. [Eug. dunce; - dom .] The 
realm or domain of dunces. 


boil, bo^; poilt, jCfifrl; cat, sell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph-i, 
-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun; -tion, -$ion = zhun. -tious, -sious, -clous — shits, -ble, -die, &c. = bel, dot, 
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duncery— dungyard 


* duny cr y, s. [Eng. dunce; -ry.] The cha- 
racteristic qualities of a dunce ; stupidity, 
dolness of intellect. 

“An Indirect way In introduced of huyiug the wild 
degree* for money, to the discouragement of learning, 
mid the encouragement of ditncery and idleness.”— 
Dean Pr idea ax : Reform of the Two Universities. 

•duneb, * dunch- yn, * dunsh, v.t. [Icel. ’ 
dnnka ; Dan. dnitke; Sw. dunJca.] To nudge ; 
to jog with the arm or elbow. 

” Dunchyn or hunchyn. Tu ndol'—Prom pt. Pars. 

‘dungli, a. [O. Fries, diunk; Icel. ddkkr.) 

1. Deaf, dull of hearing. 

2. Blind, blinded. 

“I wax amort blind and dunch in mine eyez.” — 
MB Asnnolv, SO, ( 112. 

dunph, * dynche, s. [Dunch, v.] A blow, 
a push, a jog. 

“ Dunche or louche. Sonitus.”— Prompt. Pare. 

dunche, s. [Dunse.] 

Diin 91 -Ad, s. (Eng. fZw»c(e); -io/f.] A satirical 
poem written by Pope in ridicule of Colley 
Cibber, Theobald, and other writers of his time. 

* dun-91-eal, a. [Eng. dunc(e); -tea?.] Like 
a dunce. 

“The must dull and d undent commissioner. - — Fuller : 
Church History, V I1L iL 20. 

* dim -91 fy, v.t. [Eng. dunce ; - fy .] To 

make stupid or dull in intellect. 

"Here you have a fellow ten thousand times more 
d unrifted than dunce Webster.”— Warburton to Hurd, 
Lett. L., I So. 

* dun^'-ish, s. [Eng. dunc(e) ; -ish. Like a 
douce ; stupid, dull iu intellect, doltish. 

* dunq -ish-ness, s. [Eng. duncish; -ness.] 
The qualities or characteristics of a dunce ; 
stupidity, d ulness of intellect. 

diin'-der, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Sugar -making: The distillable lees and 
dregs of the caue-sngar boiling. 

“The use of du nder in the making of rum bii« wen 
the purpose of yeast in the fermentation of flour 
Edwards. 

dun der b 51 t, s. [Eng. dunder = thunder, 
and bolt,] A celt. [Celt ( 2 ).] 

" I knew on old womau who used to boil a celt (vul. 
gariy a dnndcrholt, or thunderbolt) for some hours.”— 
Polwhete : Trad & Recoil., iL 607. 

dun der bead, dun -der-pate, s. {Trob. 
from dander, prov. for thuuder, and head or, 
yatc. Cf. the use of don ner = thunder in 
nerman, to increase or intensify the bad 
meaning of a word.] A blockhead, a num- 
skull, a dolt, a dunce. 

" I mean your grammar. 0 thou dunderhead.” 

Beaum. & Piet. : Elder Rrother, il 4 . 

dun-der-head-ed, a. [Eng. dunderhead; 
-ed.) Like a dunce or a dunderhead. 

“A dunderheaded old driveller."— Bala: The Ship- 
Chandler. 

* dun' - der - whelp, s. [Eng. d under, and 
whelp. Cf. dunderhead."] A blockhead, adonce, 
a dunderhead. 

" What a dumlenehelp. 

To let him domineer thus.” 

Beaum. A Piet. : Wild-Goose Chase. 11. 8. 

dune, pa. par, or a. [Do, v.) Done. (Scotch.) 

“ ‘They hne aye dune a.ie." said the grandmother."-— 
Scoff. Antiquary, cli. xxn. 

dune ( 1 )* s. [A.S. dun.] [Down, s ] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

1. A low sand - hill ; an accumulation of 
sand ou the sea-shore. 

" Al this werld hath dale aud dune.” 

Cursor Mundl, 22.532. 

2. A hill-fort, or a regular building com- 
monly called a Danish fort. (Scotch.) 

II. Geol. : In the same sense as I. 1 . Sand 
dunes are made by the blowing nf sand, this 
material having been produced by the grinding 
down of rocks under the influence of breakers 
on the seashore or coast, or any similar agency. 
Such sand dunes in many places skirt the shores 
of the United States. Holland, and other 
countries, in some places encroaching on 
and covering what once was cultivated land. 
.Similar formations exist on the shores ut Lake 
Michigan. 

* dune (2), 5 . [Din, $.] Noise. 

" Ther wea b withe niuchel dune.” 

Layamon, il 58. 

’'dung (1). s • [O. H. Ger. tunc , dung; A.S. 
ding ) A pit, a cave. 


dung (2), "ding, dong, donge, dunge, 

s. A; a. [A.S. dung; cogn. with O. fries. 
dung; Sw. dynga = muck ; Dan. dyngc = a 
lieu]; or mass ; Ger. dung, diinger .] 

1. -As subst . : The excrenicut of animals. 

“A ploughman 

That hudde Had of dong ful many a fothur.” 

Chuuser : C. T. ifrol.), 53L 

2. As adj. : Pertaining or used in the 
handling of dung, (hce the compounds.) 

“Hut the dung gate repaired Malchiah the ion of 
ItrcJmb, the ruler of i-aituf Bcthhoccereiu.”— A’ehem. 
Ui. 14. 

*1 Obvious compounds : dung-ca^ dung- 
hen p. 

dung bath, s. A bath used in calico- 
printing works. [Dunging.] 

dung beetle, s. 

1. Sing. : Geotrupcs stercorarius, 

2. VI. : Various Sraraheidcs which enclose 
their eggs in pellets of dung. The sacred 
beetle of the Egyptians does so. 

dung farmer, s. A mean, poor farmer. 
"This good lnr tes*e chose to bo reputed a dung- 
farmer.”— Holland Camden, p. 74. 

dung fork, s. A four-tined fork for 
pitching and s] treading mauure. 

dung hook, s. 

Agric . : An implement for efragging out 
manure, or scattering that which lias been 
previously dumped in heaps. 

dung pot, s. A dung-cart. The word is 
still in use iu the West of Euglaud. 

“The rakere, scavengers, and officers hereunto ap- 
pointed. every day in the week (except Sundays and 
other liolydayed shall bring carts, dung-pots, or other 
fitting carmpes mto all the streets within tlieir re- 
spective warns, parodies, and divisions, where such 
carts. Sic., can pass, and at or before their approach, 
by hell, clapper, or otherwise, shall make loud tu»i*e 
and give notice to the Inhabitants of their coming." — 
Cal t hr op: Reports ( 1070). {.S' ares.) 

* dung-wet, a. Thoroughly wet or soaked. 
“Fishermen quaking, dung-wet after a stonne.”— 
Eashe: Lenten Btnjfe. 

dung, v.t. A i. [Duno, «.] 

A. Transitive : 

I. Ord. Lang, : To manure or dress with 
dung. 

“This ground was dunged, and ploughed, and sowed, 
but what shall we do with the crop? — Banyan : 
Pilgrim s Progress, pt ii 

II. Calico-print : To immerse in a bath of 
cow-dung and water, for the purpose of fixing 
the colour. [Dunging, s .] 

B. Intrans. : To void excrement. 

“A wild ass. broke loose, ran about trampling and 
kickmg. and dunging in their faces.”— Swift : Battle 
of the Books. 

dung, pa. par. or a. [Ding.] 

dim-ga-ree', s. [Etym. doubtful.) 

Fabric: A kind of fine canvas, 

"Dressed in blue dungaree, white drill, fir at 'u 
breeches '*— Hasty Telegraph. Nov. 26. IS8L 

dunged, ?>a. par. & a. [Dung 

A, vis pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. *4s adjective : 

I. Ordinary language : 

1. Manured or dressed with dung. 

2. Dirtied or befouled with dang. 

"The dunged folds of dag-tailed sheep." 

Bp. Hull : Sat. v. 2. 

II. Calico-print.: Treated by the process 
of dunging. 

diin'-geon, s. [O. Fr. donjon, from Low Lat. 

dommonem, accus. of d<mnio= a donjon-tower. 
Dungeon and donjon are the same word.] 
[Donjon.] 

*1. A donjon, the innermost and strongest 
tower of a fortress or castle, wherein the be- 
sieged were wont to make their last stand, 
when the rest was forced. ( Cotgrave .) 

2. A close prison or place of confinement ; 
generally applied to one which is dark and 
underground. 

" In the dungeon below all was darkness, stench, 
lamentation, disease, and death. '— Macaulay : Hist 
Eng., ch. v. 

dungeon-bolt, s. The bolt or bar of a 
prison. 

" There Is a blank upon my mind, 

A fearful vision ill-defined, 

Of raving till iny flesh was torn. 

Of dungean-bolts and fetters worn." 

-Scoff ; Rokehy, lv. 22. 


dunge on -dew, *. The damp or moisture 
of a dungeon. 

" I only Uved— I only drew 
The accursed breath of dutigeon-deu> * 

Byron : Prisoner cf Chilton, vtiL 

dungeon-light, s. 'The dim light of • 
dungeon. 

" It was not even the dung«on-hght. 

So hateful to my heavy *i^Lt." 

Boron : Prisoner of Chilton, lx. 

* dungeon-tower, s. A donjon- tower. 

** Hr Bracken bur /• dungeon-tower. 

These silver mists sliall melt away." 

.Scoff ■ Rokehy, U. X 

• dun'-geon, v.t. [Dunqton, 5.] 

1. Lit. : To throw into or confine in a dun- 
geon. 

2. Fig. : To shut up, to confine in dark- 
ness. 

" Are a e dungeoned up from the elebt of the sun I * 
—Bp. Hull: Of Contentaiion. 

dun' geoned, pa. par. or a. [Dungeon, v,] 


* dun'-geon cr, a. [Eng. dungeon ; -er .) A 
gaoler. 

“ Dungeoner of my friends." Keats : To — 


duhg'-hlll, a. & a. [Eng. dung, and hill.) 
A. As substantive : 


L Lit. : A heap or accumulation of dung. 



II. Figuratively : 

1 1. A mean, filthy, nr vile abode. 

f * Perhaps a thousand other worlds that 11a 
Ketnot*; from us. and latent in the sky. 

Are luhteued by his beams, and kindly nurst. 

Of which our earthly dunghill U the worst " 

Dryden: Eleonora, 79-82. 

t 2- Any situation, position, or condition 
of mcanuess. 

" He . . . lifteth the Deedy out of the dunghill,*— 
Pi. cxiii. 7. 


*3. A term of reproach for one who u 
meanly horn. 

“ Out, dunghill / dares t thou brave a nobleman ? " 
Bhukesp. : King John, lv. X 

B, As adjective: 

I. Lit. : Of or pertaining to a dung-heap. 
*11. Figuratively : 

1. Of low, mean, or vile extraction. 

" Base dunghill villain 1 * 

Shakes p. : 1 Henry VI., L X 

2. Mean, poor. 

“ The first was with base dunghill rags yclad. 
Tainting the gale, in which they fluttered light," 
Thomson : Castle of indolence, iL 77. 


dunghill raker, s. One who rakes abont 

in dung ; specif., a fowl. 

“The dunghill-raker, spider, hen. 

The chicken, too, tu ine 
Have taught a lesson. - ' 

Banyan : Pilgrim's Progress, pt. IL 

dung'-ing, pr. par. , & $. [Dung, v.] 

A. v B. As pr. par, £ parlicip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 


1. Ord. Lang. : The act or process of manur- 
ing or dressing with dung. 

“It was received of old. that dunging of grounds 
when the west wind bloweth. and iu the decrease of 
the muon doth greatly help."— Bacon : Sutural Uist. 

2. Calico-print. : The removal of the super- 
fluous mordant by passing dried calico through 
a warm mixture of cow-dung and water. It 
is passed through two cisterns six feet bv three 
and four feet deep, the first of which has two 
gallons of dung to its contents of water, and 
the other a solution of hall the strength. It 
is quickly passed through them in succession, 
washed in a wince-pit, and then in a dash- 
wheel. A solution of phosphate of lime, phos- 
phate of soda, and gelatine, is sometimes sub- 
stituted for the cow-dung. 


dun-gi'-yah, s. [Arab.] 

Novt. : A species of vessel emploj'ed in the 
coasting trade on tlie shores of Arabia, Ac. 
It has one long mast. 


dung meer, s. [Eng. dung, and mecr.] A 
pit where dung, weeds, Ac., are mixed to lie 
and rot together. 


dimg’-y, a. [Eng. dung ; -y.] Full of dong ; 
filthy, base, mean, vile. 

" Kingdoms arc clay ; out dungy earth alike 
Feeas beast as man.” 

Shakesp. ; A ntony & Cleopatra, L L 

dung -yard, s. [Eng. dung, and yard.] A 
yard or enclosure where dung is accumulated. 

“ Any manner of vegetables cast into tbe deungyard.” 
— Mortimer: Husbandry. 


fate. fat. fare, amidst, what. faU, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, 
or, wore, w^lf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, our, rule, full; try, Syrian, re, ce = 


sir. marine; go, pdt 
e. ey — qu = kw. 


duniwassal— dupeability 
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dtin-i-was'-sal, s. [Gael, duin'uasal, from 
duine = a man* and vasal =* gentle.] A gen* 
tlemao ; a squire. Among the Highlanders, 
It seems to denote a cadet of a family of rank, 
who receives liis title from the land which lie 
occupies, although he holds it at the will of 
the chiettain. 

*dun'-ker, a. [Dun, a.] Dark. 

•* Like tlie velvet on her brow ; or. like 
Tlie danker mole on Venus dainty cheek.* 

Hjflvet er: Du Dart at; Magnificence, 66 , 67 . 

dun'-ker^, s. pi. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Ch. Hist.; A sect of German Baptists, 
founded by Alexander Mack, about A.r>. 1708. 
Persecution drove them in 1723 to the United 
States, where they founded a church at a 
German town in Pennsylvania. They separate 
the sexes in worship. Many of them are 
vegetarians. (Townsend.) 

• dun'-kirk-er, s. [Eng. Dunkirk, the name 
of a sea-port in the north of France ; 3uff. -er.] 
A privateer of Dunkirk, long very formidable 
to our merchant ships, and esteemed remark- 
ably daring ; and the situation of that port 
gave them such an advantage, that the posses- 
sion or dismantling of it was always an im- 
portant object to England. It is well known 
that it was taken in the time of the republic, 
aohl again by Charles II ., and its fortifications 
demolished by treaty in 1712. 

" This was a rail, 

Bred by a zealous brother in Amsterdam, 

Which being seut unto an English lady, 

Waa ta'en at sea by diu)kirke> s." 

The Bird in a Cage. iv. L 

dtin -lin, s. [Either from dun, dune = sand- 
hills, or dim— of a brownish-black colour; 
dim. sulf. Tin.] 

Ornilh. : Tringa alpina, a bird belonging to 
the sub- family Totanince, or Sandpipers. It 
ia i very common shore bird, being generally 
met with in large flocks, sometimes as many 
as two or three hundred in number. They are 
usually very tame. The summer dress of the 
dunlin is easily recognisable hy the large black 
horseshoe mark on the breast. This is lost in 
the winter, when the plumage is ashy above 
and white below. It goes to the north, as a 
rule, to breed 

X>un'-ldp, s . (See definition.] 

1. The name of a parish in Ayrshire and 
Renfrewshire, in Scotland. 

2. A kind of rich, white cheese made in 
Scotland of unskimmed milk. 

dun'-nage, s. [Origin unknown.] 

Naut ; Loose wood, faggots, boughs, &c., 
laid at the bottom of a hold to raise tlie cargo 
above the bilge- water, and also to chock it 
and keep it from rolling when stowed. 

diin'-nage, v.t. [Dunnage,®.] To stow with 
dunnage ; to chock and keep from rolling. 

dunned, pa. par , or a. [Don, v .] 

dun'-ncr, s. [Eng. dun ; -er.] One who duns 
for payment of a debt ; a dun. 

** They are ever talking of new silks, and serve the 
owner? in getting them customers, as their common 
dun /ten du iu making them pay."— Spectator. 

dun-nie-was'-sal, s. [Duniwassal.] 

* dim'-m-ness, s. (Eng. dunny ; -ness.] 
Deafuess. 

dun'-nlrig (I), pr. par., a., & s. [Dun, v.) 

A.& 3. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. subst. : The act of pressing or urging 
for payment of a debt. 

dun'-nirig (2), s. [Dun, t*.] The process of 
curing fish, so as to give them a dun colour. 

* duu'-nish, a. [Eng. dun, a.; -isft.] Of a 
colour iuclined to dun; somewhat dun in 
colour. 

** The five or six first feathers of the wing above, of 
a dark or fuscous colour, near black ; underneath, 
more light, or dunnish."—Rny : /lenutins, p. 247. 

dun'-nock. s. [Eng. dun; dim. suff. - ock .] 
The common Hedge-sparrow, Accentor modzv- 
laris. 

" Hiureton has been cast out like *.u unfledged d un- 
nock " — Mat E. Bronte: Wuthmng Heights, ch. iv. 

diin'-ny, a. [Etym. doubtful.] Deaf ; bard 
of hearing. 

• dun'-rlht, adv. [Downright.] 


dunso, dunce, dunche, s. (Dut dons = 
down, s.] 

dunse-down, dunche-down, dunce- 
down, s. 

Bat. : Typha lati folia. ( Gerard , Lyle, Prior, 
Britten £ Holland.) 

* dims -cr-y, s. [Doncery.] 

1. Ignorance, stupidity. 

2. Craft, cunning. 

“ C, the doiuiiiicu.il letter? It is true, craft and 
cnniiing do so ihmuuere; yet, rather C and D are 
douuhicaU letters, that is, crafty dmucry." — lietume 
from /'eiwiMW {1006). 

dim-sets, s. [Eng. dun, s., and set.] 

1. A little hill or mound. 

2. A person living iu a hilly place. 

dunsh. v.l. [Donch.] To jog smartly with 
the elbow. 

" Ye needim be dunshin that gate, John.*’— Scott: 
Bride of Lummermoor, ch. xxvi. 

* duns'- ly, adv. [Eug. dunce ; -ly.] Like a 
dunce. 

•* He la wilfully witted, dunsly learned.*— Latimer : 
Sermons, ii. 374. 

* dun'-stc^* y, s. [Eng, dunce; -t connective ; 
-en/.] Stupidity. 

"The dunarrg of the monks made Erasmus stu- 
dious/— U ‘a r<£. - Sermon*, p 83. 

* dunt, v.t. & i. (Dunt(1), s.] 

1. Trans. ; To strike, to beat. 

** Dunt the deuelea tbider in." 

Metrical Homilies, p. xlL 

2. Tntrans. : To kuock ; to strike ; to beat, 
as the pulse. 

" And while my heart wi’ life blood dunted 
I d bear't iu mind.” 

Burn* : To Mr. Michett. 

* dunt, s. [Dint, s .] A blow. 

'* There waa many aunt iyene." 

Layamon, L 74. 

dim-tie, v.t. [A frequent, from dunt (q.v.).] 
To dint. 

"Hie cap Is dw.ttled in.*— C. Kingsley ; Two Tear* 
Ago ll utrod. ). ( Davie*.) 

dun' yte, s. [From Mount Dun, near Nelson, 
in New Zealand, and -yte (Petrol.) (q.v.). j 
Petrol . ; A greyish-gieeu rock, unctuous to 
the touch and of vitreous lustre, found along 
with serpeutiue rock at Mouut Dun. [Etym.] 
(Dana.) 

du' 6, s. (Ital. & Lat. = two.] 

Mus. : A duet. 

"They call a duo a musick of two voices, although 
tlieie be a third part for the thorough bass, aud 
others fur the symphony. In a word, for a duo there 
must be two principal parts, betweeu which the 
melody is equally distributed."— Appendix to J lus. 
Diet. (1769), p. 13. 

* du 6 dcc-a-he'-dral, a. [Dodecahedral.] 
*du-o-dec-a he-dron,s. [Dodecahedron.] 

*du-o-de-9en'-m-al, a. [Lat. dvcdccennis: 
duodecivi = twelve, and annus — a year.] Con- 
sisting of twelve years. (Ash.) 

du-o-de 9 'T mal, a. & s. [Lat. duodecimus 
= twelfth ; d itodccim = twelve. ] 

A. As adjective : 

Math. : Proceeding in computation by 
twelves ; as, duodecimal arithmetic. 

B. As substantive : 

Mathematics : 

1. One of a system of numbers in the scale 
of twelve. 

2. PL: A name given to an arithmetical 
method of finding out the square measure of 
any rectangular urea or surface, the length of 
whose sides is given in feet and inches. It 
is also called duodecimal or cross multiplica- 
tion. 

duodecimal scale, s. 

Arith. : That scale of notation in which the 
local value of tlie digits increases twelvefold 
as they proceed from right to left. 

du-o-dc9' lm-fid, a. [Lat. duodecimo 
twelve, and Jindo (pa. t. fidi) = to cut, to 
cleave.] Divided in twelve parts. 

du-o-dc 9 '-I-mo, a. & s. [Lat. duodecim = 
twelve.] 

A. As adj.: Consisting of twelve leaves to 
the sheet. 


B. As substantive: 

X. Ordinary Language: 

1. A book consisting of sheets folded each 
ao as to form twelve leaves or tweuty-four 
pages. 

2. The aize of a book printed on aheeta 
folded into twelve leaves or twenty -four 
pages ; usually written 12mo, and generally 
ao read by printers and publishers. 

II. Mus.: The interval of a twelfth. 

du o dec im o Id (dec as d© 9 h), s. [Ital.] 

Mus. : A group of twelve notea, 

*du-o dec'-u-ple, a . [Lat. duo= two, and 
deeuplus = tenfold.] Consisting of twelves. 

" Oriae pslus, a learned Polauder, endeavours to 
establish tlie duodecuple proportion among the Jcwa 
l»y comparing some paaaagus of Scripture/'— ArOuth- 
ruit ; On Coins. 

du 6 den -al, a. [Lat. duoden(um\ and Eng. 
adj. sulf. -at.) Pertaining to the duodeuum ; 
as, duodenal dyspepsia. 

du-6-den-a-ry, «. [Lat. duodenarius— con- 
taining twelve; duodecim- twelve. J Pertain* 
lug to the number twelve; proceeding by 
twelves ; twelvefold. 

duodenary arithmetic, s. 

Math. : A system of computation in which 
the local value of tlie digits increases twelve- 
fold as they proceed from right to left, instead 
of tenfold, as in ordinary computation. 

duodenary scale, s. 

Arith.: The aame as Duodecimal bcalb 
(q.v.). 

du-6-dene, s. [Lat. duodeni = twelve each.] 
Music : A group of twelve notes suitable for 
playing on ordinary manuals, with definite 
relations of pitch, arranged for showing lvla- 
tious of harmony and modulation, and for pre- 
cisely fixing the theoretical intonation of any 
chords and passages without altering the ordi- 
nary musical notation, first introduced by Mr. 
A. J. Ellis, F.R.fS., in the Proceedings of the 
Royal Society, xxiii. 3-31, aud subsequently 
more fully explained in au additional appendix 
(xix.) to liis translation of IMmholtz, On the 
Sensations of Tone , 1875. (Stainer £ Barrett.) 

du-o-den'-iim, s. [Lat. duodeni — twelve 
each.] 

Anat. : The first portion of the small intes- 
tine, so called from being about equal in 
length to the breadth of twelve fingers : it 
commences at the pylorus (q.v.), and termin- 
ates in the jejunum, the second poition of the 
small intestine, at the second lumbar verte- 
bra; the third portion of the small intestine 
is called the ileuin (q v.), passing iuto the 
large intestine, also composed of three por- 
tions, the cajeura, colou, aud rectum. 

du-6-dram ma, s. [Ital.] a dramatic 

piece for two performers only, 

* duo-llt'-er-al, a. [Lat. duo = two, and 
litera = a letter.] Consisting of only two 
letters ; biliteral. 

duo -16 (duo as dwo), s. [Ital.] Grief. 

K Coa duolo; 

Music: With grief, sadness, pathos. 

* du-op'-o-llzc, v.t, [Formed from duo, on 
the analogy of monopolize (q.v.),] To engross 
between two. (Special coinage.) 

"To duopoliie all ebureb power . "—Gauden - Tears 
of the Church, p. 440. 

* dup, v.t. [A contraction of do up ; cf. don, 
doff.] To raise, to open. 

" Then up lie rose, and donned his clothes. 

And dupp'd the chamber door." 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, iv. 5. 

dup -a^ble, a. [Dupeable.] 

dupe, «. [O. Fr. = the hoopoe; cf. gull, 

goose, boohy. pigeon, applied t-» foolish persons.] 
One who is or can be easily deceived ; cne 
who is very credulous ; a gull. 

11 What was to be done in Ireland was not work for a 
trifler ora dupe."—MacauUiy : Hist. Bug., cli. xiL 

dupe, v.t. [Dupe, s. ] To trick, to cheat, to 
make a dupe of, to gull. 

** The two statesmen parted, each flattering himself 
that he bad duped the other." — Macaulay . Hut. Bug., 
ch. vi. 

dupe-a-bU'-i-ty, s. [Eng. dupe; -aMIiri/.] 
Capability of being easily duped or gulled ; 
easy credulity ; gullibility. 


boll, b^; poilt, j6^1; cat, 9ell, chorus, 9hi.11, bengh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph — & 
-clan* -thin = sh^n* -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -sion — zhuu. -tious, -sious, -clous = shus. -ble, -die, &c. = beL d$L 
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du po-a ble, a. [Eng. dupe; -able.] Thai 
may or can be easily duped, gulled, cheated, 
or deceived. 

'* Was it to be supposed that Mr was so very 

dupeable a persou? Daily Telegraph, Deo. 21, 1882. 

duped, pa, par. or a. [Dupe, v .] 

* dup' er, s. [Eng. dup(e) ; -*r.] One who 
dupes, gulls, or deceives another ; a cheat, a 
swindler. 

* dup -er-y, s. [Eng. duper: - y .] The act, 
art, or practice of duping ; cheating, swind- 
ling ; the state of being duped. 

" He . . . lias much contempt for the dupery and 
weakm-as of tho sulkrcra —Smith : Moral Sentiment*, 
pt. vi., SI. 

dup'-irig, pr. par., a.,fcs. [Dupe, i>.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ part id p. adj. : (Seo 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of duping. 

dup i-on, s. [Er. doupion; Ital. dopjnone , 
from doppio, and Lat. duplus = double.] 

1. A double cocoon, formed by two or more 
silk* worms. 

2. The coarse ailk from such a cocoon. 

* du pie, a. [Lat. duplus ; Gr. SittA6o« ( diploos ) 

— double.] 

1. Double, twofold. 

2. Duplicate, alike, corresponding. 

" The same nation also is separated from the Bell?® 
by Matron* and Sequana. rivers of a duple bjgnesse. — 
P. Holland : A mmiauut Marcellinu* (1609). 

IT (1) Duple ratio is that of 2 to 1, 6 to 3, &c. 

(2) Sub-duple ratio is that of 1 to 2, 3 to 6, &c. 

* du’ pie, v.t. [Duple, a.] To double, to 
duplicate. 

* du'-plet, s. [Duple, a.) A doublet (q.v.). 

” That is to throw three dice till duplets and a 
chance be thrown : and the highest duplet wins."— 
Dryden: An Evening'* love, LiL I. 

du'-plex, a. [Lat., from duo = two, aod plico 
= to fold.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Double, twofold. 

2. Hot. : Constructed with duplex escape- 
ment (q.v.). 

** Lever, duplex, and horizontal watches.**— Timet. 
Nov. 6, 1876. (Advt.) 

duplex-escapement, s. 

Hor. : An escapement so called from the 
double character of its scape-wheel, which 
has spur and crown teeth. It was invented 
by Dr. Hooke about 1G5S, and improved by 
Dyrer and Breguet. The balance-arbor carries 
a pallet which at each oscillation receives an 
impulse from the crown-teeth. In the arbor 
is a notch into which the spur-teetli fall in 
succession as the crowu-teeth consecutively 
pass the impulse-pallet. [Escapement.] 

duplex-lathe, s. 

Turnery : A lathe invented by Fairbairn for 
tuming-off, screwing, and surfacing. Its 
peculiarity consists in the employment of a 
cutting-tool at the back of the lathe in addi- 
tion aud opposite to the tool in frout, but in 
inverted positions to each other. The trans- 
verse forces are thus balanced, and time is 
saved. [Lathe.] (Knight.) 

duplex-pumping engine, s. An ar- 
rangement in which two steam-engines of 
equal dimensions are placed side by side, one 
operating the steam-valves of the other. 

duplex-puneh, s. 

1. A punch having a counter-die mounted 
Or- an opposite jaw, as the ticket-punch. 

2. A punch having a force derived from the 
rolling action of two levera on a common ful- 
crum, forming a toggle. 

duplex-querela, s. [Lat ] 

Eccl. Law: The same as Double-quarrel 
( q.v.). 

duplex-ratio, s. 

Math. : The product of a ratio. 

duplex-telegraph, s. A telegraph so 
arranged that messages can be simultaneously 
transmitted in opposite directions on the same 
line-wire. The first telegraph of this kind 
was devised by Dr. Gentl of Austria, in 1853, 
and modified by Frieschen and Siemens-llolske 
in 1854 ; but it was not till some years later 


that auy duplex systems were put iuto suc- 
cessful operation. 

duplex type, s. 

Pivot . .* A name given to a mode of taking 
two photographs of the same person in dif 
ferent positions by two operations, so that he 
shall appear in l wo characters : say, for in- 
stance, playing the piano mid— accompanying 
himself — on thu violin. It is done by two ex- 
posures, willi some skilful mode of hiding the 
division line. IShives duplicating reflector is 
constructed for this purpose. 

du pli eate, a. A s. [Lat. duplicatus, pa. 
par. of thtplico = to double; duplex (geuit. 
duplicis) = double ] [Duplex, Double.] 

A. As adjective : 

1, Double, twofold. 

*' The estate* of Bruges little doubted to admit bo 
small a muiibre Into ao populous a company, yea, 
though the uumbro were duplicate."— Ball • Henry 
VI l. Tau. 6). 

2. Corresponding exactly with another ; 
made in duplicate. 

B . As subslant i ye : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Another exactly correspondent to tlio 
first ; a second thing of the same kind. 

” Yet la their form and image hero expressed 
As by a duplicate." 

Wurdtworth: Excursion, bk. lv. 

2. An exact copy or transcript of a docu- 
ment. 

" Presenting a duplicate of hia observations to Lord 
Oxford ." — Walpole : Life of Mr. George Vertue. 

3. A pawnbroker's ticket for goods pledged 
with him. 

'* Entering the duplicate he luid just made out lu a 
thick book . —IJicken* ; Skctche* by Buz ; Pawnbroker ’* 
Shop. 

II. Law : 

1. Second letters-patent granted by the 
Lord Chancellor in the same terms as the 
first, when the latter are void. 

2. A doeumeut corresponding exactly in 
all essential points with another, and differ- 
ing from a copy only in having all the validity 
of the original ; as, the duplicate of a lease, 
&c. 

Duplicate proportion or ratio: The same 
as the square of the ratio ; as, the duplicate 
ratio of a to 6 ia a a to 6*. 

’* Duplicate proportion is the proportion of squares 
Thus, in a rank of geometrical proportions, the first 
term to the third is said to be in a duplicate ratio of 
the first to the second, or as its square is to the square 
of the second : so on in 2, 4, S, 10, the ratio of 2 to 8 is a 
duplicate of thatoi 2 to 4. or as the square of 2 to the 
square of 4.**— Philip*. 

du plicate, v.t. [Duplicate, a.] 

1. Ordinary Language: 

* 1. To fold together. 

2. To double ; to make double or twice as 
great. 

M And some alterations in the brain duplicate that 
which is hut a single object to our miniate mpe red 
sentiments .*'— Qla nvilt. 

3. To make a duplicate or eopy of. 

•‘Which it was hoped would have been duplicated 
in the Bay of Bengal . "—Tran tit of Venus, in Times, 
April 20, 1876. 

IL Phys . .* To divide or branch ioto two, 
either by natural growth or by spontaneous 
division. 

du -pli-cat-ed, pa. par . or a. [Duplicate, t\] 

du’-pli-cat-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Dupli- 
cate, v.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of folding together, 
doubling, or making a duplicate or copy of ; 
duplication. 

du pli ea'-tion, s. [Lat. duplicatio, from 
duplicatus , pa. par. of duplico — to make 
double ; Fr. duplication.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of folding together. 

2. The act of doubling or making twice as 
great or large ; the multiplication of a number 
by two. 

*’ If they had exercised a separate inspection or 
guard over the plebeiaus, the duplication of their 
number might have given additional protection to 
the pktaeians. Lewis : Cred. Early Roman //of. (I85o), 
ch. xii., pt. hi., § 4L 

* 3. A fold. 

" The jieritonwum is a strong membrane, everywhere 
double ; in the duplications of which all the viscera 
of the abdomen are hid."— Wiseman : Surgery. 


II. Phys. : The act or process of dividing or 
branching into two by natural growth or 
apontaueouB division. 

Duplication of the cube : The operation of 
finding a cube whose volume is equal to 
double that of a given cube. The solution of 
this problem cannot be effected geometrically, 
as it requires the construction of two mean 
proportionals between two given lines. It 
may be solved by higher geometry, but its 
solution in this manner is rather curious) than 
useful. It is also called the Delian problem 

(q-v.). 

t du pli-ca-tive, a. [Eng. duplicate); -ire.) 
Having the power or quality of becoming 
duplicated ; specifically in physiology, having 
the quality of dividing into two by natural 
growth or spontaneous division. 

du pli ea to-, in compos. [Lat. duplicatus.) 
[Duplicate.] 

Dot., £c . : Doubly. 

duplicato-erenate, a. 

Bot. : Doubly crenate ; having each crenel 
itself crenate. 

duplicato -dentate, a. 

Bot., £c.: Doubly toothed. 

duplicato-pinnate, a. 

Bot., £c.: Doubly pinnate, bipinnate. 

duplicate serrate, a. 

Bot. : Doubly serrate, having each serrature 
itself serrated. 

duplicate ternate, a, 

Bot. : Biteroate (q.v.). 

du pli-ca-tiire, 5. [Fr., from Lat. dupli- 

catus.] A folding, a fold. 

“ The lympheductJ, either dilacerated or obstructed, 
exonerate themselves into the foldings, or between 
the duplicaturet of the membranes."— Ray : On the 
Creation, pt it 

duplicity, + du plic-i-te, dup plic- 
i-te, s. [Fr. duplicite , from Lat. duplicitas 
= double ness ; duplex ( gen it. duplicis)— double ; 
Sp. duplicidad; Ital. duplicita.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : The atate of being double or in two; 
a division into twos. 

” In other words, the duplicity thus conjectured 
does not exist ; and of the duplicity or principal divi- 
sion of the ring which does exist those observers hod 
no idee.."— Athenaeum. Oct 14, 1882. 

2. Fig. : Doubleness of heart or speech ; 
double-dealing, deceit ; the act or habit of 
assuming a false appearance or character for 
the purpose of deceit; a want or absence of 
straightforwardness ; dissimulation. 

"He was compelled to abandon it by the refractory 
temper of the soldiers, aud by the incurable duplicity 
of the king.”— Jfacaa lay : Bitt. Eng., ch. i, 

* II. Law : The pleading of two or more 
distinct matters or single pleas. 

du'-plo-, adv . [Lat. duplus = double, twofold.] 

Chem. : A prefix used to express twofold or 
twice as much ; as, duplo-carburet = twofold 
carburet. , 

du-ply% $. [Formed from Lat duo — two. 
and plico = to fold, on analogy of re ply (q.v.). ] 

Scots Law : A second reply ; a pleading for- 
merly in use in inferior courts. 

duppe, “dup-pen, v.t. & i. [Dip, v.] 

dup'-per, s. [Dubber.J 

dur -a-bil l-ty, s. [Fr. durability from Lat. 
durabilitas, from d u rabil is = durable (q.v.); 
Ital. dnrabilita ] The quality or condition of 
being durable ; the power or property of last- 
ing or continuing iu any given state* ; endur- 
ance, continuance, durableness ; especially 
applied to the lasting or continuing of sub- 
stances without change, perishing, or wearing 
out. 

“Stones, though in dignity of nature Inferior unto 
plants, yet exoeel them in firmness of etrenjfth or 
durability of being."— Hooker. 

diir-a-ble, a. [Lat. tfurabilis, from duro = 
to last, to endure ; durus = hard ; Fr. & Sp. 
durable; Ital. durabile.] Having the quality 
of endurance or continuance in any given 
state; lasting, enduring, permanent; not 
subject to change or decay. 

“ Though Ij is life he a dream, his enjoyments, I see. 

Have a l>euig less durable even than he." 

Cowper : Poplar Field. 


I&te, lat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t* 
or. wore, w gU, work, who, sen; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, as, ce = e. ey = a, qu = kw. 
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diir'-a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. durable; -n«s.] 
The quality or condition of being durable or 
lasting ; durability. 

** A l«vd poet, If he cannot hecome immortal by the 
goodness of his verse, may, by the durableneis of the 
metal that supports it."— Addison. : Ancient Medal*. 

dtir'-a bly, adv. [Eng. durable); - hj .] In a 
durable. Tasting, or enduring manner ; last- 
ingly, permanently ; so as to be durable or 
lasting. 

“There indeed he found his fame flourishing, his 
mouumeuts engraved in marble, and yet more durably 
in men's memories."— Sidney. 

diir'-a ma'-ter, s. [Lat., the bard mother, 
so called from its hardness in comparison to 
the underlying membrane.] 

Anal. : The first of the three lining mem- 
branes of the brain, the others being the 
arachnoid and pia mater (q.v.), It is a strong 
membrane, composed of white fibrous tissue, 
lining also the interior of the skull and pene- 
trating the spinal column, there called theca 
vertebralis . but not adherent to the bones, as 
iu the cranium. Its external surface is rough, 
the internal smooth, and lined by tbe serous 
arachnoid membrane. 

“The cerebrospinal centre is enclosed in certain 
membranes, or meninges, which are three iu number: 
the dura mater, the arachnoid, and the pia mater.”— 
Todd A Bowman: Physiol. Anal., voi. i., ch. X, 

du-ra -men, s. [Lat. = hardness, from durus 
= hard.] 

Hot. : The heart-wood or central wood in 
the trunk of exogenous trees. It is hard and 
dense, and often coloured, with its tubes dry 
and thick. Thus in the Ebony tbe duramen 
is black, and is the part used for furniture, 
&c. ; the alburnum, or outer wood, is pale. 
In the Beech the heart- wood is light-brown, 
in the Oak deep-brown, in the Judas-tree 
yellow, and in Guaiacum greenish. The rela- 
tive proportion of duramen and alburnum 
differs in different trees. 

diir'-an^e, * dur-aunee, s. [Fr. durant , 
pa. par. of durer ; Lat. duro = to last.] 

1, Ordinary Language : 

* 1. Endurance, continuance, duration, last- 
ingness. 

“Souie writers accompt the terroe of the dura u nee 
of thy 8 kyugdome from Cerdicuato Egbert."— Fabyan: 
Chronicle, vol. L, cb. cv. 

2. Imprisonment, confinement, custody ; a 
prison. 

" And the grim guards that to his durance led. 

In silence eyed him with a secret dread." 

Buron : Corsair, il. 8. 

*11. Fabric : 

1. A term applied to the leathern dresses 
worn by the lower orders. 

" He. sir, that takes pity on decayed men, and gives 
them suits of durance?'— Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, 
iv. 3. 

2. A stout woollen stuff formerly made in 
Imitation of buff leather, and used for gar- 
ments. Also called Durant and Tammy. 

* dur'-an-9y, s. [Lat. durans, pr. par, of 
duro = to last. ] Durability, lastingness. 

“ The soil's ever durancy I sung before, 

Tstruck with mighty rage.” 

More : Hong of the Soul, pt. iii., C. i., § I. 

diir'-ant, * dur-aunt, «. & $. [Fr. durant, 
pr. par. of durer — to laat.] 

A. .4s axlj. : Lasting, continuing. 

B. As substantive : 

Fabric: lu the same causes as Durance, 
II. 1 and 2. 

diir-an'-te, pr. pr. [Lat. abl. sing, of durans, 
pr. par. of duro = to last.] 

Tl (1) Durante bene placito : During pleasure. 
(2) Durante vita : During life. 

du-ra'-te, s. [ltal.] 

Music: With harshness, roughly. 

dur-a'-tion, s. [Lat. duratus, pa. par. of duro 
= to last ; !Sp. duracion ; Ltal. durasione.] 

1. The power or quality of continuing or 
lasting ; durability, continuance. 

" Duration is a circumstance essential to happiness." 
— Jlogcrt. 

2. The length of continuance or of existence ; 
continuance in time. 

"The misery that after death attends the misspent 
present lile, overbalanced ail the good that this life 
can yield, both in degree and duration.''— flail . Con- 
tempt., vol. L Victory of Fuith over the World. 

dur-bar / , s. [Hind. & Pers. darbar, lit. = 
door of admittance : Pers. dar = a door, and 
bar = admittance.] 


1. The audience-chamber in the palaces of 
the native princes of India ; an audience. 

2. An official levee or reception held by the 
Governor-General of India, nr by one of the 
native princes. 

“ Ho . . . hail no right to enter the durbar of Jub- 
bul." — Bussell : Diary In India, ii. 200. 

dur'-den, s. [Of obscure etym.] A copse, a 
thicket in a valley. 

dure, dour, a. [Ir. dur = dull, obstinate ; 
Gad. dur ; cogn. with Lat. durus = hard ] 
Sour, obstinate, sulky, stubborn. {Scott : 
Antiquary , ch. xxi.) 

I 1 dure, s . [Doon.] 

dure, * doiire, * duri, v.i. [Fr. durer; 
Lat. duro, from durus — hard ; Sp. & Port. 
durar ; ltal. durarc.] 

1. To last, to continue, to endure. 

" Al thane day long durede that fiht strong " 

Layamon, liL 62. 

2. To endure, to exist, to survive. 

" Why ue dyghttes thou me to dlghe. I dure to louge." 

E Eng. All it. Poems ; Patience, 48!!. 

3. To delay, to stop, to remain. 

•‘Wonder me tbunke . . . why we dure here “ 

Destruction of Troy, 6,593. 

4. To endure, to hold out. 

“ The Sarezynes myghten nought doure." 

Bichard Occur de Lion, 2,937. 

5. To reach, to extend. 

“The desart that durethe unto Syrye. Maundc- 
ville . p. 4R. 

*dure-ful, *du're-full, a. [Eng. dure; 

♦ full .] Enduring, lasting. 

” For neither factious stone, nor durefutl brasse, 

Nor shining gold, nor mouldring clay it was." 

Spenser: F. IV. r. 39. 

* dii re less, a. [Eng. dure; 4ess.] Not last- 
ing or durable ; fading, transitory, short. 

“ Yet were that aptitude natural, more inclinable to 
follow aud embrace the false and durelest pleasure of * 
the stage-play world, than to become the shadow of 
God ."— Raleigh : History (Pref.). 

dur cue, s. [Lat. durus = bard ; Eng., &c. 
sufl*. -ene ( Chem .) (q. v.).] 

Chem. : Tetramethyl-benzene, C 6 H 2 (CH 3 >4 
(1-2-4-5). is formed hy the action of sodium 
on nietliyl iodide and monobromo-pseudo- I 
cumene, C«H 2 Br(CH 3 ) 3 , dissolved in ether. 
Durene is a crystalline compound, melting 
at S0°, and boiling at 190 p . It is soluble in 
alcohol, ether, and benzene. Durene is tbe 
ooly knowu hydrocarbon of tbe benzene series 
that is solid at ordinary temperatures. Durene, 
when oxidized by nitric acid, yields cuinylic 
acid, C 6 H 2 (CH 3 ) 3 CO OH, or durylic acid and 
cuinidie acid, C6H 2 '(CH 3 ) 2 *(CO OH).?. 

diir'-ess, * dur-esse, s. [O. Fr. duresse , 
Sp. & Port dureza ; ltal. durezza , from Lat. 
duritia — hardness, harshness ; durus =liard.] j 

1. Ord, Lang.: Harshness, strictness, con- ( 

straint, imprisonment, restraint of liberty, 1 
pressure. I 

“In truth, the Parliament was under duress”— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng. ch. XX. ■ 

2. Law : Duress may be either physical, j 
that is, by actual confinement or restraint of 1 
liberty, or moral, that is, by threats or meo- I 
aces, duress per min as ; in either case tbe 
overt act must be to compel a person to do 
some act, as to execute a deed or commit an 
offence : in such cases the act is invalid, and 
excusable. Thus, if a man be violently as- 
saulted, and lias no other possible means of 
escaping death, he is permitted to kill bis 
assailant ; for bere the law of nature, and 
self-defence, its primary canon, have made 
him liis own protector. 

* diir-ess , v.t. [Duress, s.] To place tn or 
subject to duress or restraint; to imprison. 

"If the party duretsed do make any motion.' — 
Bacon. 

* du-res -sor, s. [Eng. duress; -or.] 

Law : One who subjects another to duress. 

*du-ret, s. [Etym. unknown.] A kind of 
dance. 

" The knights take their ladies to dance with them 
galliards, durett, corantoes."— Beaumont : Masque at 
Gray s Inn 

* du-ret'-ta, s. [Lat. durus — hard.] A 
coarse kind* of stuff, so called from its wearing 
well. 

“ Duretta and serge.” — Maine: City Match, L 5. 
(Davies.) 

dur'-ga, s. [Dooroa.] 


diir -i-an, s. [Dunio.] 

dur ing, ’dur yng, ' dur-ynge, prep. 
[Properly the pr. par of the verb to dure (q v.), 
used prepositional ly, and the construction 
corresponding originally to the Latin ablative 
absolute ; as durante vita — while life last?, 
during life.] In the time or throughout the 
course or existence of ; while some certain 
thing or state of things lasts. 

" Our soul is but a smoke or airy blast 
Which, during life, doth in our nostrils play.” 

Davies : immortality of the Soul , nt. 30. 

dur -l-o, dur i an, dur-ion, a. [Malay 

dur yon. ] 

But. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Stereuliacea;. There is but one 
species, Durio zibe.thmus, a lofty tree, a native 
of the Malayan Archipelago. It furnishes the 
fruit called Durian, which is much prized for 
its delicious flavour, although associated with 
a fetid odour, which has giveu rise to the 
name Civet Durian. It grows to a size as 
large as a man's head, and conies into seasou 
iu May or June ; occasionally a second crop is 
gathered in November. The flowers are large 
and of a yellowisli-green colour. 

* dur -l-ty, s. [Lat. durilas, from durus = 
bard ; Fr. d arete ; ltal. dvritd.] 

1. Hardness, firmuess, solidity. (Of material 
substances.) 

" Aucieuts did burn fragments of marble, which in 
time became marble again, at least of indissoluble 
durity. as appeireth iu the standing theatres. " — Wot* 
ton: Architecture. 

2. Hardness, firmness, or sternoess of mind 
or disposition. 

diir-om'-e-ter, s . [Lat. durus - hard, and 
Eng. meter (q.v.).] An instrument invented 
by Behrens, designed for testing the relative 
hardness of steel rails. It is virtually a small 
drilling-machine, working by hand or machine 
power, which registers the number of revolu- 
tions of the drill-spindle and also the amount 
of feed, the latter being given by the applica- 
tion of a known weight to the back of tbe 
drill-spindle. The friction of the machine and 
the state of the cutting edges are supposed to be 
constant quantities, and, as such, are thrown 
out of the calculation. The hardness of a 
metal is considered to be inversely propor- 
tionate to the depth of feed obtained with a 
given number of revolutions. {Knight.) 

diir‘-ous, «. [Lat. durus = hard.] Hard. 

" They all of them vary much from their primitive 
tenderuc83 aud bigness, and so become more durouz.~— 
Smith . Port, of Old Age, p. 186. 

du-roy 1 , s. [Fr ] 

Fabric: A common quality of woollen serge, 
dur -ra, s. [Doura, (2).] 

* durs'-ley, s. [Etym. doubtful.] Blows with- 
out woundiog or bloodshed. {Blount.) 

durst, pret. of v. [Dare.] 

* durs t-igh-ly {gh silen t or guttural), * dur st- 
1-ligh, *dirrst igh like, adv. [A. S. 
dyrstig — bold, daring.] Boldly, daringly. 

" Thfer lie dirrstighlikc diuf all ut 
Thatt folic off Godes temmple." 

Ormulum, 16,152. 

* durst'-ing-ly, adv. [Durst.] Daringly, 
boldly. 

“ Dlrstelie, bold, or as we m'igbt say durstingly, of 
one during to doe a thing of hazard or difficulty."— 
I ’erstegan: Brstitution of Decayed Intelligence, c. vii. 

durst -na, v. & ncg. [Durst.] Dared not. 

“ They durstna, on ouy errand whatsoever, gang' 
ower the duor-staue."— Scott: Waverley, ch. Ixxi. 

du-ryl le, a. [Eng., &e., dur{ene); - yl{e) t ic.) 
Derived from or containing durene. 

durylic acid, s. 

Chem. : Cumylic acid, CgH^CHa^CO OH. 
A monatomic monobasic acid obtained by 
oxidizing durene, CsH-ytCH^)^ with dilute 
nitric acid. It crystallizes iu hard prisms, 
which melt at 150°. By further oxidation, it is 
converted into enniidic arid, C 6 Ho(CH a )2 
(GOOH).!, which crystallizes in long transpa- 
rent prisms, which sublime at high tempera- 
tures. 

dush, dussh, v.t. & i. [A variant of Dash 
(q.v.).] 

1. Trans. : To push, to shove. 

“ I glowr'd as eerie's I'd been dusht 
In some wild glen." 

Burra . The Pti-ion. 


boiL bo^; pout, jo^rl; cat, eell, ehorus, 9hin, beneh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expeet, Xenophon, e^cist. ph = f* 
•clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin ; -tion, -§ion - zhun. -cious, -tious, -sious = shus. -hie, -die, &c. « h?L d^l* 
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dusi— dust 


* 2. Intran3. : To dart, to dash, to fall. 

" He Uusshet of the dynt dede to tlie ground," 

Best ruction of- Troy, 6,409. 

•dus'-l, o. & $, [Dizzy.] 

A. Asartj. : Dizzy. 

B. As subst. .* Dizziness, folly. 

That he heore dusi alegg© 7 “—Old Eng. Uomillft. 

p. 111. 

dusk, * deose, # deosk, *doslc, a. & s. 

[Cog n. with Sw. dial, dusl.a — to dnzzle, dusk 
= a slight shower, and duskug = misty ; A.ti. 
theostrt — darkness.) 

A, As adject ivr : 

1. Tendiug to darkness ; moderately or ra- 
ther dark. 

" A pathless desei t, dusk with horrid sluwios.” 

HU ton ; P. II., 1 . 298 . 

2. Tending to blackness or a dark colour. 

“ The hills, to their supply, 

Vapour and exhalation, dusk and moist. 

Sent up amain.’ J hlton: P. L„ xL 740-42. 

* 3. Not clear or plain ; mysterious. 

"This word Is deo§k." .4 ncren Biwle, p. 148. 

B. As substantive : 

1. A tendency to darkness ; incipient or 
alight obscurity. 

2. A tendency to a black colour ; darkness 
of colour. 

'• Some sprinkled freckles on his face were seen, 

Whose dusk set oil’ the wliiteuess of his skin.” 

Dryden • P ataman <£ A rcits, iil. 76, 77. 

3. Twilight ; the period of time just between 
light and darkness. 

"Blue, through the duik, the smoking currents shine.* 
Thornton: Summer, 56. 

* dusk, * dusk-en, * dosk in, v.t. 61 i. 

[Dusk, s.] 

* A. Transitive : 

1. Lit. : To make dusky or somewhat dark. 

" Hire cote armure is dusky d reed." 

Lydgate : Minor Poenu, p. 204, 

2. Fig. : To discourage, to damp. 

" W'ithdmwen his devocion 
And Uusken his herte." 

P. Ploughman' t Credo, 1,119. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To become dusk or dark ; to be darkened. 

2. To become dim. 

"Thine ehnen schnlen Min." 

Hali Jleidenhad, p. 86. 

* dusked, pa. par. or a. [Dusk, v.) 

dusk-en, v.t. & i. [Eng. dusk; -en.) 

* A* Trans. : To make dusk or dark ; to 
darken. 

*• The sayd eplgrame was not utterly defaced, but 
only duskened or rased."— .Yicolf . Thucydides, fol. 103. 

t B. Intrans. : To become or grow dusk. 

*’ Till twilight duskened into dark." J. it. Lowell. 

* dus'ke-nesse, s. [Duskness.] 

dusk’-l-Xy, a<Jv. [Eug. dusky: -ly.) In a 
dusky or somewhat dark manner or degree. 

" Night with dusky mantle covers 

The skies (and the more duskily the better! " 

Byron : Beppo. iL 

dusk'-i-ness, s. [Eng. dusky ; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being dusky or somewhat 
dark. 

"Time had somewhat sullied the colour of it with 
such a kind of duskiness, as we may observe in pic- 
tures that have hung in soiue smoky room.”— TYuns. 
Of Boetius (16741. p. a. 

♦dusk'-mg, * dusk ynge, pr. par., a & s. 
[Dusk, r.J 

A, tfe B. Js pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of making dark or 
dim ; the state of becoming dark or dim. 

"Whereof is engendred duskynge of the eyes ." — Sir 
T. hlyot : C cut el of Uelth, bk iii. 

* dusk'-ish, a. [Eug. dusk ; -ish.] 

1. Inclmiug to darkness ; rather dark, ob- 
scure. 

“With many duskish vapours cled." 

Stirling: Aurora, st. 16. 

2. Inclining to blackness ; somewhat black. 

"Sight is not contented with sudden departments 
ironi one extreme to another : therefore rather a 
duskish tincture than an absolute black.” Wotton: 
Architecture. 

# dusk ish ly, ady. [Eng. duskish; -ly.) In 
a rather dusk or dark manner; somewhat 
darkly or mistily. 

" The sawdust burned fair, till part of the candle 
consumed : the dust gathering about the snast m ole 
the snast to burn duskiihly.— Bacon: Sutural His- 
tory. § 869 . - 


*dusk' ish ness, "dusk ysh-nes,«. [Eng. 
duskish ; -hiu*.J The quality or state of being 
duskish ; duskiness. 

" For who can It unfold, and read aright 
The dlvein colours, aud the tnudur « fair, 

Which lu this various leature L-haiigi-s write 
Of light, of Uuskislmes*. of thick, of rare 
ComUteuclee.” Mare: Hong of the Haul. L 1. 22. 

dusk' - ness, * duske nesse, * dusk - 
nesse, s. [Eng. dusk; -ness.) The quality 
or state of being dusk or somewhat dark ; 
duskiness. 

"Of satiety or fulnesses be ingendered painful 
diseases and j»lckiie«i mis - great bleedings, crimp*, dusk- 
mss of sight .’’-- Hir T. Elyot : Govcrnour, 1»1 U 

dixs' ky, a. [Eng. dusk; - y .] 

1. Tending to darkness or duskiness; some- 
what dark. 

’’ Midnight brought on the dusky hour 
Frieudlleat to sleep and silence." 

MiUon P. L., V. 667, 666. 

2. Tending to blackness in colour ; some- 
what or rather black. 

H Dusky they Spread, a close embodied crowd, 

And o’er tuo vale descends the living cloud." 

Uomer's Iliad. U. 116, 116. 

3. Pertaining to darkness or night. 

"[They] now pervade the dusky land of dreams." 

Pope : Homers Odyssey, xxiv. 18. 

4. Dull, not blight. 

"The surface la of a dusky yellow colour.’’— Wood- 
ward. 

5. Gloomy, sad, dispiriting, depressing. 

" While he continues lu life, this dusky scene of 
borrour, thi • uicl.-iiicholy prospect of filial perdition, 
will frequently occur to Uisfaucy."— Bentley : Sermons. 

6. Gloomy, dispirited, melancholy. 

" L’mbricl. a dusky, melancholy sprite.* 

Pope : Rape of the Lock, iv. 18. 

dusky ant, s. 

Entom. : Formica fusca. 

dusky browed, a. Hating a brown or 
swarthy brow. 

11 It gleams on the face, there, of dasky-browed Jack." 

M ordi, worth : power of Music. 

dusky-eoloured, a. Of a dusky colour, 
tending to blackness. 

” They rose in one uubroken sweep from the water's 
edge, and were covered to the height of fourU-en or 
fifteen bundled feet by the dusky-coloured forest.”— 
Darwin: Voyage Hound the World {18701, ch. X., p. 22“, 

dusky-perch, s. 

Ichthy. : A species of perch, Senanus gigas, 
belonging to the genus Senanus, found on the 
coasts of France and Spain and in the Mediter- 
ranean, where it sometimes reaches a weight 
of sixty pounds. The colour of the back is a 
dark reddish-brown, becoming paler on the 
belly. Both jaws have very distinct canine 
teeth. 


dusky - sandalled, a. Having dark 
sandals. (Fig. <£ Poet.) 

*’ The cowled and duski/sandatled Eve. 
lu mourning weeds, U viu out the western gate 
Departs w ith aileu t pace. ” 

Longfellow: Spirit of Poetry. 

dusky skulpin, s. 

Ichthy : [Skulpin.] 


dust, *doust, douste, * dusst, s. [A.S. 

dust, cogn. with Ice). dust — dust ; Dan. duist 
= tme meal ; Dut. dyst. Of. also Sw. A Dan. 
dunst — vapour, steaiu ; Goth, dauns = odour ; 
O. H. Ger. tunst, Ger. dunst = vapour, line 
dust; Lat. Junius = smoke. (6keat.) Q 
L Ordinary Langxiage : 

L Literally: 

(1) Earth or other matter reduced to such 
small pai tides as to be capable of floating in 
or being carried by the air. 

” The dust 

Should have ascended to the roof of heaven, 
Kaistd by your populous troops." 

Shakes p. : Antony A Cleopatra, iiL 6. 

*(2) A single grain, or particle of earth or 
other matter ; an atom. 


*• To touch a dust of England's ground." 

Shukesp. : Richard II., ii. 3. 


(3) Earth ; unorganized matter. 

” Know thy hirth ; 

For dust thou art, and sbalt to dust i eturn.” 

Jfifloa . P. L., x. 208. 

(4) Ashes ; fine particles. 


’’To douste he let hem hremie.” 

Lt»en Jesu, 968. 


2. Figuratively: 


(1) The decomposed bodies or ashes of the 
dead. 


" The noblest, relies, proudest dust. 

That Westminster, for Britain's gim-}. bolds.” 

Wordsworths Excursion, bk. vL 

(2) The grave. 

**I«ow shall I sleep In the dus’. '—Job. vii. 2L 


(3) A low, mean condition or state. 

•' Ood rained tli# poor out of the dust, to **t them 
*moiig princes.— 1 Aum. ii. 8. 

(4) That to which all things return in death* 

” The w;ej>tre. learning, phynlck. uimit 
Ail follow toU, and come to dust 

<s hake*p. : Cymhsline, 1 v. X 

*(5) Anything utterly worthless. 

" Vilogold, drok» dust." — hhakesp. : King John. UL 1 
■ (ii) A contusion or obscuration of the true 
facts, or state r>l altairs, as in a stiuggh* the 
competitors are obscured by the dust u rising. 

"Great couteut follows, and much learned dust.” 
Cuu-per : Tusk, iii. 16L 

(7) Money (colloq ); as in the phrase, Down 
with the dust. 

"Thu abbut down with his dust, and glad he escaped 
*o f— Puller : Church /list., vi. ^99. 

IL Lot. : The pollen of tlie anther, 

*j (1) Dust and ashes : Extreme penitence 
and humility. 

" Wherefore I abhor myself, and repeot Iii dust and 
ashes.' —Job. xllU 6. 

(2) To raitt, or make, or kick up, adust: To 
make a disturbance. 

"There wan small reason to raise such a dust out of 
a few indiscreet words. "—Backet: Lift of W Uliana, iL 
61. 

(3) To throw dust in ones eyes: To mislead, 
to deceive. 

(4) To turn to dust and ashes: To become 
utterly worthless. 

" It was no dream : the world he loved so much 
Had turned to dust and us et at hu touch.’ 

Longfellow: The Sicilians Tale. 

dust band, s. 

Bot. : Estihigo, a genus of Fungals. 

dust-born, a. Sprung or created from 
the dust. 

"The dust-bom pomp of earth. 

Made thrall to death, returns to dust ag.uu.” 

J lirrour for Magistra ls. 874. 

dust-hrand, S. A disease of plants, also 
called Smut (q.v.). It is a sooty powder hav- 
ing no odour, found on oats and barley, and 
produced by Ustilago segetum. The disease 
shows itself conspicuously before the ripening 
of the crop. 

dust- brush, s. A light brush for remov- 
ing dust from furniture, Ac. 

dust-eart. s. A cart for removing dust, 
ashes, and other refuse from houses, the 
streets, Ac. 

dust-coat, 8. A light overcoat, 
dust-dry, a. As dry as dust. 

"Do uot let the borders get dust-dry.’' — Garcb nert 
Chronicle, No. 41(1, p. 595 (18tslJ. 

dust-fungi, 5. A name often given to 
tbe Fung i Is of the sub-order Myxogas teres. 
They are found chiefly in tau-pits. 

dust-man, s. One whose occupation is 
to remove dust, ashes, aud other reiuse from 
houses, streets, &e. 

** The dust-man's cart offends thy clothes and eyes. 
When thiuugh the street a cloud of ashes, fiic-s." 

Guy: Trivia. 

dust-pan, s. A domestic utensil for 
catching crumbs, lint, or dust, as they may be 
brushed from a table-cloth or carpet. 

* dust point, s. An old rural game, 

probably the same as Push-pin (q.v.). 

" He looks 

Like a great school boy, that has been blown np 
Lost-night at dust-p^int. m 

Btaum. A Flet, : Captain. iiL 8. 

dust-shot, s. The smallest size of shot. 

dust ( 1 ), v.t. & i. [Dust, s.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To free from dust, to brush or sweep 
away the dust from. 

2- To sprinkle or cover with dust. 

"Every female flower which I examined had been 
effectually fertilised by the bees, accidentally doited 
with jiolleii, having flown troin tree to tree in search 
of nectar.* — barwtn : origin of Specs*.* (I<s59), ch. iv„ 
p. 93. 

3. To sprinkle as with dust. 

4. To rub smooth, or polish with dust or 
aand. 

* B. Intrans. : To fall as dust. 

"o the smele duste. yif hit dus'eth swntbe heo 
vlabketh water tl eron, and awupeth hit ut aw#L“— 
A ncren Riwle, p. 314. 

dust (2), * dest, v.t. <fc i. [Icei, dusta — to 
strike, to beat ; dust = a blow.] 


fato, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wot, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pSt, 
or, wore, w^lf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, w, ce = o. ey = a- qu = kw. 
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A. Transitive : 

1. To strike, to hit. 

•'Ail ent'Pl iluste bit a «vrucli d«nt that hit bigon to 
dftteren." Legend of St. hathertne, 2,025. 

2. To heat. 

•* If (which is a rare chancel she be good, to dtuf her 
|* wife) often hath In it a singular, uukuowne, and as 
it were an inscrutable I'ertue to make her much WlLer. 
ami tnmliice her, if possible, to perfection."— .Pawon ger 
of Hcnvennto ( 1012 ). 

* B. hit runs. : To start. 

" V re an lepe vufain, 

Ouer the bregge he dette .” Tristram, ill. 9. 

IT To dud one’s jacket : To give one a beating. 

dust-cd, pa, par, or a. (Dust, v.] 

dust'-er, s. (Eng. tiusf; *er.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. One who dusts or removes dust from 
articles. 

2. A light piece of doth used by servants 
iu dusting furniture, &c. 

3. A light overcoat worn to protect the 
clothes from dust, a dust-coat. 

II, Technically : 

1. Paper: A machine for removing the dust 
from rags nr other paper-making material 
before sorting, cutting, and pulping. It con- 
sists of a revolving, wire- cloth cylinder in- 
closed in a box which receives the dust. 

2. Milling : A machine for ruhbing, brush- 
ing, and Mowing bran to remove particles of 
flour adhering thereto. The bran is fed in at 
a spout at the smaller end, and is driven and 
blown through the meshes of the conical 
screen. 

dus'-ti-ness, s. (Eng. dusty; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being dusty. 

dust'-m?, pr. par , a., & s. (Dust, v .] 

A. & B. As pr, par. £ particip. ctdj . .* (See 
the verb). 

C. As snbst. : The act of removing dust from 
furniture, &c. 

dusting-brush, s. One which has the 
thick end of the handle driven into the middle 
of the tuft of bristles ; a feather brush. 

dus'-ty, * dus-ti, a. [A.S. dystig.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Covered with or full of dust. 

" With joy the monarch marched before. 

And found Menestbeus on the dusty shose." 

Pope; Homer's riuia, iv. 380, 381. 

2. Filled with or composed of dust or earth. 

" Not a hasty stroke 

Like that which sends him to the dusty grave ; 

But unrepeatable and enduring death.*’ 

Cow per : Task, v. 608-10. 

3. Like dust ; of the colour of dust ; dull, 
dusky. 

II. Dot . : Covered with minute dots, as if 
dusted. Example, the calyx and corolla of 
Ardisia katiginosa. 

dusty-foot, s. The same as Piepoudre 
(q.v.). 

dusty husband, s. 

Bat. : (1) Cerastium tomentosum, from the 
white mealiness of the leaves ; (2) Arabis 
alpiva, from the masses of white flowers. 
(Britten £ Holland.) 

dusty-miUer, s. 

Bot, : Primula auricula , from its white, 
powdery appearance. 

dutch, v.t. (See def.] To clarify and harden 
by immersing in heated sand, as goose-quills, 
(first so prepared in Holland). 

Dut<?h, a. & s. [Ger. deutsch ; 51. H. Ger. 
divtUtlr. lit. = belonging to the people ; cogn. 
with Goth, thiuda ; AS. theod =a people, aud 
-isk — Eug. -ish.) [Teuton.] 

A. As adjective : 

*1. Originally, and till late in the seven- 
teenth century, German. 

'• Germany is slandered to have sent none to this 
war [llie Crusades) at this first voyiure : and that other 
pllyi'liis, pfu*3ing throiiL'h that country, were mocked 
r»y the Dutch, and called fords for their limns.”— 
FuUcr : [July llur, bk. i., cb. xiii. 

*2. (Navi): Pertaining to Holland and its 
inhabitants. 

3. Pertaining to or written in the language 
of Holland. 

In many compounds, Dutch = false, un- 
real. [Dutch - noun age, def.] 


B. As substantive: 

* 1. ( Orig .): The Germanic race generally. 

2. (Now) : The inhabitants of Holland. 

3. The language spoken in Holland. 

Dutch agrimony, s. 

Dot. : Kupatorium cannabinum. (Britten £ 
Holland ) 

Dutch auction, s. An auction in which 
the auctioneer starts with a high price, which 
he gradually lowers till he meets with a 
bidder. 

Dutch beech, s. 

Bot. : Populus alba. [Beech.] 

Dutch case, s. 

Mining : A shaft-frame composed of four 
pieces of plank, used in shafts and galleries ; 
a mining-case. 

Dutch cheese, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : A species of cheese manu- 
factured in Holland. 

2. Bot. : The fruit of Malva rotundi/olia. 

Dutch Church, s. 

Ecclcsiol. t£ Church Hist. : The Church to 
which the majority of the people of Holland 
adhere. In the sixteenth century the ancestors 
of the present Dutch wavered for a time 
between the Lutheran and the Reformed 
churches. In 1571 they publicly professed 
their allegiance to the latter by embodying 
its doctrines in the Belgie Confession of 
Faith, published in that year. As long as 
they were under the sway of the Spaniards 
they, however, abstained from the use of the 
word Reformed, which had been introduced 
by the French, and styled themselves “Asso- 
ciates of the Augsburg Confession," the 
Spaniards considering Lutherans more easy 
to govern than Calvinists. One of the most 
notable events in the history of the Dutch 
Church, after the yoke of Spain was broken, 
was the Synod of Dort, in 1618. James 
Arminins, Professor of Theology at Leyden, 
having rejected the Calvinistic tenets and 
adopted those which were destined to be 
called after himself, Arminian, a synod was 
convened at Port to examine and, if need be, 
condemn his views. This was done, hut with 
little effect, the views of Arminins prevailing 
to a greater extent after than they had done 
before their condemnation. The present 
Dutch Church remains nominally Reformed, 
but a good deal of rationalism exists witbin 
its pale. Its government is Presbyteriau. 

Dutch clinker, s. A yellow hard brick 
made in Holland. 

Dutch clover, s. 

Bot. : Trifolium repens , also called White 
Clover. It springs up frequently on lands 
recently cleared. It is a valuable pasture 
plant. The root is creeping ; leaves broad, 
obovate, with a horse-shoe mark in the middle : 
flowers white or piokish, forming a globular 
head. [Clover,.] 

Dutch concert, a. A so-called concert 
in which every man sings his own song at the 
same time that his neighbour is also singing 
his, a practice not necessarily so national as 
convivial. There is another form of Dutch 
concert, in which each person present sings 
in turn one verse of any song he pleases, some 
well-known chorus being used as a burden 
after each verse. WTien every person has 
sung his song, all sing their respective songs 
simultaneously as a grand finale, (Stainer £ 
Barrett.) 

Dutch courage, $. False or fictitious 
courage, usually applied to the bravado in- 
spired by partial intoxication. The phrase 
probably originated in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when our wars with the Dutch, and 
especially the naval reverses we suffered at 
their hands in the reign of Charles II., ren- 
dered the very name of that nation a synonym 
for all that was bad. 

" The Dutch their wine mid all their brand v lose, 

Diajirmed nf t.liat from which their comm-e grows.” 
Il'iiWer : Instruct urns to a Painter. 4S.44. 

* Dutch defence, s. A sham defence. 

•'Mr .Tone*. maintained a kind of Dutch defence"— 
Fielding : Tom Jones, bk. ix., ch. v, 

Dutch foil, s. A copper alloy, rolled or 
hammered. Called also Dutch leaf. [Dutch 
metal, Dutch mineral.] 


Dutch glcck, s. A jocular expression 
for drinking, alluding to the game of gleok ; 
as if tippling were the favourite game of 
Dutchmen. 

'• Nor could Iw partiiker of miy of the good cheer, 
except it were the lh|uid |>JUt «.( it., which they call 
Dutch glcrk."— Guyton: Test. Notes, jt. 80. 

Dutch gold. s. The alloy used at the 
works of Ilegennuhi, near Potsdam, is com- 
posed of copper, 11 ; zinc, 2. This is rolled 
into sheets, and is mado into the Dutch leaf 
used in bronzing. 

Dutch liquid, s. 

Chem. : A name formerly given to etheno 
dicli Inride, ClMCPCIMCl, a yellowish oily 
liquid found when equal measures of ethene, 
C 0 H 4 , and chlorine gas arc mixed over water. 
So called from the fact that it was discovered 
by Dutch chemists in 1795. 

Dutch medlar, s. 

Bot. : Mcspilus germanica. 

Dutch metal, s. 

Metal.: A variety of hrass containing a 
larger proportion of copper than the ordinary 
alloy. It is capable of being hammered into 

leaf of less than — - of an inch in thiekness, 
50,000 

and is used as a substitute for gold leaf in in- 
feriorgilding. (Dutch gold.] 

Dutch mice, s. 

Bot. : Lathy rus tuberosus. 

Dutch mineral, s. Copper beaten or 
rolled out into thin leaves. 

Dutch morgan, s. 

Bot . : Chrysanthemum Icucanthemum . 

Dutch myrtle, s . 

Bot.: Myrica Gale , a fragrant shrub belong- 
ing to the order Jdyricaceie. It is found in 
bogs and moors, and is in some parts used for 
making an infusion like tea. 

Dutch oven, s. 

Cooking : 

1. A spider, skillet, or camp-oven used by 
those who cook by hot coals on the heartli. 
A mode yet common in the Western States of 
America! and unsurpassed in its results with 
skilful housewives. The pot stands in hot 
embers, aud more of the same are piled on the 
dish-sliaped lid. 

2. A cooking-chamber suspended in front of 
a fire so as to cook by radiation. Also emi- 
nently satisfactory in its results, in just such 
degree as toasting* exceeds baking, and grilling 
or broiling exceeds frying. 

Dutch pink, 8 . Chalk or whiting dyed 
with a decoction of bireh-lcaves, Freuch 
berries, and alum. Dutch pink, English arid 
Italian pinks, are bright yellow colours used 
in distemper and for paper-staining, and other 
ordinary purposes. The pigment called “ stil," 
or “stil de grain," is a similar preparation, 
and a very fugitive yellow, the darker kind of 
which is called Brown Pink. 

Dutch roots, s. 

But. : Hyacinthus nutans. 

Dutch rushes, s. 

Bot. : Eqnisetum hynnak, the largest species 
of horse-tail reeds. It contains a large amount 
of silica, and is therefore used fur polishing 
mahogany, alabaster, &c. The silica is de- 
posited in a regular manner, forming an in- 
tegral part of the structure of the plant. It 
is a native of Britain, but for economic pur- 
poses is imported from Holland, whence its 
name. 

Dutch School, s. 

Paint. : This school of art caunot be said to 
possess the perfections that are to be observed 
in the Flemish school ; their subjects are 
principally derived from the vulgar amuse- 
ments of the peasants. The expressions are 
sufficiently marked ; but it is the expression 
of passions which debase, instead of ennobling 
human nature. It must he acknowledged, at 
the same time, that the Dutch painters have 
succeeded in several branches of the art. If 
they have chosen low subjects of imitation, 
they have represented them with great exact- 
ness. If they have not succeeded in most 
difficult parts of the chiaro-oscuro, they at 
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least excel in the most striking, such ns in 
light confined in a narrow space, night illu- 
minuted by the moon, or by torches, ami the 
light of a smith’s forge, i'he Dutch have no 
rivals in landscape painting, considered merely 
as the faithful representation of a particular 
scene. Among the chief master painters of 
this school are Rembrandt, Ruysdael, the 
Teniers, Ostade, the Bivnghela, Vandemer, 
Herghem, Both. Bakhuyzeu, and the Van- 
der Veldes, (lira le.) 

Dutch scoop, s. A box shovel suspended 
by cords from a tripod and used for irriga- 
tion. 

Dutch tile, s. A variegated or painted 
glazed tile made in Holland, and formerly 
Used for lining their capacious fireplaces. 

Dutch white, s. 

Comm. .* A mixture of lead carbonate and 
barium sulphate, sold as a white pigment, 

* dutfh’-ess, s. (Duchess.) 

<dut 9 h'-iug, 9. [Drrrcn, t>.] The process of 
removing the membraneous skin from the 
barrels of quills, and drying up the vascular 
membrane in the interior. The quills are 
heated by plunging in hot sand, and then 
aeraped to remove the skin. The heat shrivels 
the interior membrane ami dissipates the oily 
matter, rendering them transparent. 

Dut9h -man, s. [Eng. Dutch, and man,] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. Originally, and till late in the seven- 
teenth century, a German. 

•'At the same time began the Teutonic Order, con- 
sisting only of iiufc/imen, well descended.”— Fuller : 
Holy War, ok. ii., ch 1. 

2. A native or inhabitant of Holland 

II. Carp. : A playful name for a block or 
wedge of wood driven into a gap to hide the 
fault of a badly-made joint, 

•[ Flying Dutchman: [Flyino.] 

Dutchman s laudanum, s. 

Phar. : A tincture of the flowers of Passi- 
fiora rnbra infused in spirit. It is used in 
Jamaica as a safe narcotic. (Broome.) 

Dutchman’s pipe, s. 

Bot. : Aristolochia sipho , from the shape of 
the flowers. (Amer,) 

* dut9h -y, s . [Duchy.] 

* dutchy- court, s. [Duchy-court.] 
*du-tee, s. [Duty.) 

du -te-ous, a. [Eng. duty ; -otw.] 

1. Performing one’a duty ; obedient to au- 
thority. 

" N in e-and -twenty yeomen tall 
Waited duteous on them all.” 

Scoff : Lay of the Last Minstrel, 1. 3. 

2. Obsequious, obedient, dutiful, in either a 
good or a bad sense. 

" Be hut duteous, and true preferment shall tender 
itself to thee. ' — Shakesp. : Cymbeline, iii. 6. 

* 3. Enjoined by duty or by the relation of 
one to another. 

" With mine own hand I give away my crown, . . . 
With mine own breath release all duteous oaths." 

Shakesp. : Hichard II., iv. L 

<du -te-oiis-Iy, adv. [Eng. duteous ; -ly.] 
In a duteous, dutiful, or obedient manner. 

” Once every day he duteously repaired 
To rock the cradle of the slumbering babe." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vii. 

* du -te-ous-ness, du-ti-ous ness, s. 

[Eng, dufrous; -ttess.] The quality of being 
duteous or dutiful ; obedience. 

"If piety goes before, whatever dutiouxncss or obser- 
vance comes afterward, it cannot easily he amiss.”— 
Taylor : Jlule of Conscience, bk_ iit, ch. v. 

du -tl-a-ble, a. [Eng. duty ; - able .] Liable 
to the imposition of a duty or custom. 

"The average rates were increased, until they 
reached nearly fifty per cent on the invoiced value of 
all dutiable articlea —Edinburgh Herald, April. 1869, 
p. 62. 

du' tied, a. [Eng. duty ; -ed.] Subject to 
duty or custom ; dutiable. (American.) 

dut -I ful, a, [Eng. duty ; -/riZ(0-] 

1. Careful and punctual in the discharge of 
one’s duties and obligations ; obedient, respect- 
ful. 

" The most faithful and dutiful of subjects.”— Mae- 
aulay • Hist. Eng , ch. xiii. 


2. Expressive of respect, reverence, or a 
sense of duty; respectful, reverential, deferen- 
tial. 

" Th© dutiful language and ample grants of his 
Parliament.”— Macaulay Hist Eny., ch. vin 

dut T ful ly, [Eng. dutiful; dy.] In a 
dutiful, respectful, or obedient manner; as 
becomes one's duty. 

" He dutifully submitted but did not affect to 
deny that tins new arrangement wounded hh» feelings 
deeply.”— Macaulay . I/ist. Eny . ch. iv. 

dut -T ful ness, 9. [Eng. dutiful; -«<:«.] 

1. obedience; submission to just authority ■. 
careful attention to the discharge of one's duties 
or obligations. 

“ Piety, or dutifulness to parents, was a most popu. 
Ur virtue among the Romana.”— Dryden. 

2. Respect, reverence. 

" It in a strange kind of civility, and an evil dutiful- 
ness In friends and relative*, to suffer him to jtensh.' 
— Taylor : Holy Living. 

du ty, * deu to, dew tee, due te, 

[Formed from due with stiff, -ft/.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. A debt due. 

” His maister had not half hi* duete." 

Chaucer: C. T.. 6.943. 

2. That which is due or ought to be done ; 
what one is bound morally or legally to do or 
perform. 

3. A moral or legal obligation. 

"The pain children feel from any necessity of nature. 
It Is the duty of parents to relieve." — Locke. 

* 4. That which is due or owing ; one’s due 
or deserts. 

" Do thy duty and have thydu/y." 

Shakesp. : Taming of the .Shrew, lv L 

* 5. An act of reverence, respect, or homage. 
".Where mortal stars . . . did him peculiar Uutiex" 

Shakesp. : Hope of Lucrece, 14- 

* 6. Reverence, respect, piety. 

"Were my worth greater, my duty would show 
greater.*— Shakesp. : Hope of Lucrece. ( Dedic | 

7. Obedience or submission due to parents, 
or superiors ; loyalty. 

” God's party will appear small, and the king's not 
greater ; it being not probable, that those should have 
sense of duty to him that had none to God.' —M ore 
Decay of Piety. 

8. Any service, business, or office. [II. 3.] 

"Edmund might, in the common phrase, do the 
duty of Thornton."— M Us Austen . Mansfield Park, cb, 

XXV. 

9. In the same sense as II. 1. 

IL Technically : 

1. Comm, : A toll, tax. impost, or custom 
charged by any government upon the impor- 
tation, exportation, or consumption of goods. 

" The godly must pay no duties to him."— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., cb. xvL 

2. Mech. [Duty of ax Engine.] 

3. JVf £i. ; The service, occupation or work 
of a soldier ; the various acts to be performed 
in military service. 

'* Otho. as often as Galba supped with him. nsed to 
give every soldier upon duty an aureus. ” — A rbuth not 
Ort Coins. 

4. Mining: 

(1) That portion of ore which is claimr4 by 
the owner of the soil, the lord of the mfne. 

(2) The useful work actually done by a 
steam-engine pnmpiug water. This is repre- 
sented, as far as the Cornish engines are re- 
ported, by the number of pounds lifted one 
foot high by the consumption of, formerly, 
one hushel of coals of 94 lbs, now of 112 lbs. 
of coal. [Duty of an Engine ] 

m , On duty : Assigned or appointed to the 
performance of some particular act, sendee, 
or duty. 

*[ Crabb thus discriminates between duty 
and obligation : “ All duty depends upon moral 
obligation , which subsists between man aDd 
man, or man and his Maker ; in this abstract 
sense, therefore, there can be no duty without 
a previous obligation , and where there is an 
obligation it involves a duty; but in the vulgar 
acceptation, duty is applicable to the conduct 
of men in their various relations ; obligation 
only to particular circumstances or modes of 
action : we have duties to perform as parents 
and children, as husbands and wives, as 
rulers and subjects, as neighbours and citizens : 
the debtor is under an obligation to discharge 
a debt ; and he who has promised is under an 
obligation to fulfil his promise ; a conscientious 
man, therefore, never loses sight of the obli- 
gations which he has at different times to dis- 
charge. The duty is not so peremptory as 
the obligation ; the obligation is not so lasting 


as the duty : our affections impel us to the 
discharge of duty ; interest or necessity ioipels 
us to the discharge of an obligali//n; it muy , 
therefore, aometimea happen that the man 
whom a aense of duty cannot actuate to do 
that which is right, will not )>e able to with- 
stand the obligation under which he lias laid 
himself." (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

duty free, a. Not liable to duty, tax, or 
custom. 

duty of an engine. The term waa 
first explained in a definite and precise man- 
ner by Davies Gilbert, President of the Royal 
Society, in a paper read More that body in 
lb27. “The criterion of the efficiency of ordi- 
nary machines is force, multiplied by the 
space through which it acts ; the ellect which 
they produce, measured in the same way, has 
been denominated duty, a term first introduced 
by Mr. Watt in ascertaining the comparative 
merit of steam-engines, when he assumed one 
pound raised one foot high, for what has been 
called in other countries the dynamic unit ; 
and by this criterion one bushel of coal has 
been found to perform a duty of thirty, forty, 
and even fifty millions.” This has been more 
than doubled since the writing of the paper of 
Mr. Gilbert. The duty is liot an expression 
of the work done, aa this would include the 
power to overcome friction and other resist- 
ances, but is the actual useful effect, expressed 
in pounds weight, of water actually raised. 

* du um -vir-a-9y, ». [Eng. duumvir ; -acy.] 
The same as Duumvirate (q.v.).] 

"That they may rule in their duumviracyf’— 
Oauden : Tears of the Church, p. 438. 

du um -vir (pi. du um vir- 1, ordu um- 
virs), s . [Lat., from duo = two, and vir — a 
man.] 

Bom. Antiq.: One of two officers or magis- 
trates appointed to carry out jointly the 
duties of any puhlic office. 

du-um vxr-al, a. [Lat. duumviralis , from 
duumvir .] Of or pertaining to the duumviri 
or their office. 

du um vir- ate, s. [Lat. duumvirat its, from 
duumvir .] 

1, The association of two officers or magis- 
trates in the carrying out of any public duties ; 
a government of two. 

2. The period during which duumviri were 
in office. 

du-um -vir- i,5. [Lat., pL of duumvir (q.v.).] 

dux' Ite, s. [For first member of etym. see 
def. ; Eng., &c. sntf. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] A 
resin occurring in a small layer 25 to 75 mm. 
thick, on the lignite of Dux in Bohemia. 
(Watts : Diet. Chem.) 

D-valve, s. [So called from its shape ] 

Mach. : A species of slide-valve, employed 
chiefly in the steam-engine, and adapted to 
bring each steam-port alternately in communi- 
cation with the steam and exhaust respec- 
tively. 

dwale (1), * duale, *dwole, s. [A S. dwale 
= an error, stupefaction ; cogn. with Dan. 
dvale — a trance, stupor ; dvak-duk = a aopo- 
rific; Icel. dvol, dvali; O. H. Ger. dwala = 
delay.] [Dull.] 

* I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Deceit, fraud, trickery. 

" The godds lamb than clenge sale 
This wreebed werld fra sinful duale." 

Cursor Mundi, L2,S4<X 

2. A heretic, an apostate, 
uhn lncifer, that denel dwale 
rogte mankind e in smne and bale." 

Genesis & Exodus, 20. 

3. In the same sense as II. 1. 

" Dwale, herbe. Morelia tompnifera vel morella 
mortif era."— Prompt. Purv. 

4. A potion or draught causing stupefaction, 

"Nedeth hem no dwale." Chaucer : C. T., 4.168 
II. Technically : 

1. Bot. : (1) Atropa belladonna, (2) Common 
Night .hade. Solanum dulc iman i. 

2. Her. ; The same as Sable (q.v.). 

deadly dwale, s. 

Bot. : Atropa belladonna. (Britten £ Holland,) 

* dwale (2), s. [Dole. Dule.] 

1. Grief, complaint. 

" Listen, and don a-wel that dwale." 

Genesis A Exodus, 1.220. 
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2. Strifo, contest. 

“ Ietru liatuede rnoysee tale 
Of 111 ui ami pharaou the dwale.” 

Genesis & Exodus, 3,404. 

dwam, a. [Dwalm.] a qualm, a swoon, a 
faint ; a eudden fit of sickness. 

” He was hut in a kirn! of dwam.” — Scott <• Antiquary, 
cli. vili. 

dwang, s. [Dut. dwingen = to compel, to 
force.] 

1. A large iron bar-wrench used to tighten 
nuts on bolts. 

2. A erow-bar used by masons. 

3. A strut inserted between the joists of a 
floor to stiffen and strengthen them. (Scotch.) 

dwarf, ‘ dwarf e, *dwergh, * dwerfle, 

* dwerowe, * dwerwh, * dwerk, 

* duerwe, * durwe, s. & a. [A.S. dwcorg, 
dweorh, dwerg ; cogn. with Dut. dwerg; Ieel. 
dvergr ; Sw. <fc Dan. dverg ; M. H. Ger. twerc , 
querch ; Ger. zwerg (Skcat.).] 

A. As substantive: 

1. A human being much below the ordinary 
size of man. 

" Durwes . . . none so high 
So the leynthe of au elve." 

Alitaunder, 6,266. 

2. An animal or plant much below the 
natural or ordiuary size. 

"In n delicate plantation of trees, all well grown, 
fair, and smooth, one dwarf was knotty and crooked, 
ami the rest had it iu derisiou."— Z.'A'.ifruMye. 

*3- An attendant on a lady orknigbt ; a page 

"The champion stout 
Eftsoonea dismounted from hia courser brave. 

And to the dwarf awhile hla needlesa apear he gave." 

Spenser: F. if., 1. L IL 

4. Anything insignificant in size in compa- 
rison with others. 

”To see the trcea, which I had thought bo tall, 

Mers dwarfs." Wordsworth: Sonnets. 

If Dwarf is largely used in composition, 
especially in reference to plants, to express 
comparative smallness or lowness. 

B. As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang . : Below the ordinary or natural 

size. 

2. Lot. : Applied to fruit trees whose 
branches start out from elose to the ground, 
as distinguished from standards whose efcoeks 
are several feet in height. 

*' Saw off the stock In a amooth place ; and for dwarf 
trees, graft them within four fingers of the ground-"— 
Mortimer: Husbandry. 

dwarf-bay, s. 

Lot.: (1) Daphne mesereuvi, (2) Daphne 
Lnurcola. (Britten £ Holland.) 

dwarf-eornel, s. 

Lot. : A common modern book-name for 
Cor mts snecica. ( Britten & Holland .) 

dwarf-elder, s. 

Lot. : (l) Sambvcus ebulus, (21 JSgopodiurn 
podagraria. (Britten £ Holland.) 

dwarf-grass-tree, s. 

Lot. : A liliaceous plant, Xanthorrhcea hu- 
milis , found in Tasmania. The base of the 
leaves is eatable. 

dwarf-honeysuckle, s. 

Lot. : Comus suecica. (Britten £ Holland.) 

dwarf male, s. 

Lot. ; The antheridium of the algal group 
CEdogoniea;. 

dwarf-mallew, s. 

Lot.: Malta rotundifolia. (Britten £ Holland.) 

dwarf palm, s. 

Botany : 

1. A genuine palm, Chamcprops humills. 

2. Opuntia vulgaris. In this second case 
Dwarf- palm is quite a misnomer, the plant 
being a cactus. 

dwarf-ralter, s. 

Carp. : Little jack ; a short rafter in the hip 
of a roof. 

dwarf-wall, s. A low wall serving to 
surround an enclosure; such a wall as that on 
which iron-railing is commonly set. 

du arf, v.t. & i. [Dwarf, s.] 

A. Transitive : 

1 1. Lit . : To make dwarfish or small In size ; 
to stunt. 


"It is reported that a good strong canvas, spread 
over ii tree grafted low. noon After it puttetb forth, 
will dwarf it. ami make It spread ."— Bacon : Natural 
History. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To make to appear small by comparison; 
to cause to loolc less than reality. 

"The larger love 

That dwarfs the petty h»ve of one to one." 

Tennyson : I’frim, 341, 342. 

2. To hinder from growing or spreading to 
the natural size or extent ; to hinder or pre- 
vent the development of. 

"The national character of the Scotch waj In the 
seventeenth century dwarfed and mutilated.” — 
Buckle. 

B. Intrans. : To beeome less or stunted ; 
to be dwarfed. 

" As it grew It dwarfed."— Buckle. 

dwarfed, pa. par. or a. [Dwarf, v.] 

dwarf' ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Dwarf, v .] 

A, & B. As j>?\ jtar. £ particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I The act of making dwarfish or stunted ; 
the aet of hindering or stopping the full de- 
velopment of. 

2. The state of becoming dwarfed, stunted, 
or hindered from full development. 

dwarf ish, a. [Eng. dwarf; - ish .] 

1. Lit. : Below the natural or ordinary size ; 
stunted like a dwarf. 

"Distorted like some dwarfish ape." 

Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, 11 31. 

2. Fig. : Petty, insignificant. 

"This dwarfish war, theae pigmy arms." 

Shakes p. : King John, V. 2. 

*dwarf' ish ly, adv. [Eng. dwarfish; - ly .] 
Like a dwarf. 

Mwarf' ish ness, s. [Eng. dwarfish ; -um.] 
The quality or state of being dwarfish ; diminu- 
tiveness of stature. 

” ‘Tia no wonder that science hath not outgrown the 
dwarfishness of ita pristine stature, and that the 
intellectual world ia such a microcosm." — QlunviU: 
Scepsis Scientifica. 

* dwarf '-liiig, s. [Eng. dwarf; dim. suff. 
•ling.] A little dwarf ; a creature of very 
diminutive size. 

"When the dwurJUng did perceivo me."~Sylvetter : 
The Woodman's Bear. 

* dwar'-fjr, a. [Eng. dwarf; -y.] Like a 
dwarf, dwarfish, stunted or diminutive iu 
stature. 

" Though I am squint-eyed, lame, bald, dwarf y, 4c., 
yet these deformities are toys."— Wa terhouse : Apology 
for Learning <10531. p. 65. 

* dwaul, * dwele, v.t. [A.S. dwelan.) 
[Dwale (I), s.] To be delirious ; to be id a 
etupor or nneonscious. 

" The cradel turnd up so doun on ground 

That the child lai dweling.” Seven Sages, 768. 

dway, s. [A corruption of dwale (?).J 

dway-berries, s. pi. 

Bot. : Atropa Belladonna. ( Withering .) 

dwell, * duel, * duelle, dwellen, v.i. <fc t. 
[A.S. dwellan = to retard, to delay, to mislead ; 
cogn. with Dut. dwalen = to err: Ieel. dvelja 
= to dwell, to delay ; Sw. dvaljas = to dwell ; 
Dan. dveek = to linger ; O. H. Ger. twaljan ; 
M. 11 . Ger. twelkn — to hinder, to delay (Sfcea/).] 
[Dwale (1), s.] 

A. Intransitive: 

*1. To go wrong, to err, to wander, to go 
astray. 

“ Fra thi bodes noght dwelcd I.” 

Early English Psalter; Ps. cxvllL 110. 

* 2. To remain, to delay, to stay. 

"If schold long duelle 
Alle that sotue for to saye." 

Legerul of St. Gregory, 609. 

3. To reside, to abide in a place, to have a 
habitation, to be a resident or inhabitant. 

"They gave no part unto the Levltea in the land 
save cities to dwell in. —Joshua xiv. 4. 

4. To live or make one’s abode in any form 
of habitation ; to sojourn. 

" Abraham sojourned in the land of promise as in a 
Btrange country, dwelling iu tabernacles. "—lieb. ix. 9. 

* 5. To abide, to remain, to continue in any 
state. 

" You shall not seal to such a hond for me : 

I'll rather Uirell m my necessity." 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, i. 8. 

6. To have one’s seat, to abide, to exist. 

" Now thou it is no more I that do it, hut sin that 
dwelleth in me . " — Romans vii. 17. 


* 7. Tn be turned or attracted towards ; to 
hang upon. 

”Tne lovely gaze where every eye doth dwell.” 

Shakesp. : Sonnet 5 , 

*8. To depend upon, to lie in the power or 
control of. (Followed by in.) 

M My hopes in heaven do dwell.” 

Shakesp. : Henry VIII,, Ill 2 . 

*[f To dwell on or upon : 

1. To continue on ; to epeml time or words 
upon ; to lengthen out ; to dilate upon. 

" Upon this subject the inspired poet dwells through 
the whole sequel of the psalm/' —Bp. Horsley: Sermons, 
vol. L, ser. 8. 

2. To stand upon, to make much of, to 
stick to. 

" Fain would I dwell on form " 

Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, 1L 2. 

3. To hang upon ; to fix the attention closely 
on. 

” They stand at a distance dwelling on bis looks.*— 
Buckminster, 

1. To dilate upon the importance of ; to 
draw especial attention to. 

*5. To depend upon ; to be attached to. 

” What great danger dwells upon my suit ?* 

Sh akesp. : Yen us & Adonis, 206. 

* B, Transitive: 

1. To inhabit, to sojourn, or abide in. 

" We sometimes 

Who dwell this wild, constrained by want, com* 
forth." Milton ' P. It., i 330, 33L 

2. To implant, to establish as an inhabitant 
of. 

" The promise of the Father, who shall dwelt 
His spirit within them." 

MU ton : P. L., xlL 487, 488. 

* dwell, * duelle, s. [Ieel. dvol ] Delay. 

’’ He without® duelle this ilede gan wide telli." 

Kind heart Jcsa, 1,079. 

* dwelled, 2 >ref. & pa. par. [Dwell.] 

dwell -er, * dwell are, s. [Eng. dwell; 
- er .] One who dwells or resides in any place ; 
an inhabitant. 

"The houses hefcig kept up, did of necessity enforce 
a dweller ; and the proportion of land for occupation 
being kept up, did of necessity enforce that dweller 
not to be beggar or cottager, but a man of some sub- 
stauce."— Bacon : Henry VII. 

*dwelT-er-ess, * dwell-er-esse,s. [Eng. 

dweller; -css.J A female inhabitant. 

"To thee, dtcelleresie of the sadde valey.”— Wycliffe: 
Jeremiah xxi. 13. 

dwell -ing, * duell ing, * duell-yng, 
* dwell-yng, pr. par., a., &s. [Dwell, p.] 
A. i B As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of delaying ; delay. 

“ Tbennes hy weuten withouten duelling.” 

Alisaunder, 5,208. 

2. The aet or state of living or sojourning in 
any place ; residence. 

3. A place in which to dwell ; a habitation. 

" Hazor shall be a dwelling for dragons. ^ "—Jerem iah 
Jtlix. 33. 

4. Continuance ; state of life. 

"Thy dwelling shall he with the beasts of the field." 
—Daniel iv. 32. 

dwelling house, s. A house in which 
persons eaD live ; specif, a private house, in 
contradistinction to a honse of business, an 
offiee, warehouse, &c. 

" A person ought always to be cited at the place of 
hia dwelling-home, which he has in respect of his ha- 
bitation and usual resideuce ; and not At the house 
w hich he has iu respect of bis estate, or the place of 
his birth."— Ayliffe Pamrgon. 

dwelling-place, • dwellynge place, 

s. Any place in which persous can dwell ; a 
plaee of residence. 

" Oh 1 that the desert were my duelling-place.” 

Byron: Childe Harold, iv. 177. 

* dwel-slng, * duel-singe, s. [Dwale (1), s. 

Dweole.] Falsehood, lying, deceit. 

"If thou doutest in enie poyut that this beo duelsinge 
And noght sotb thatich telle nou," St. Swithin, 105. 

*dwel'-ster, s. [Eng. dwell, and fem. suff. 
-stcr (q.v.). 1 A female dweller or inhabitant. 
(Trench: Eng. Past £ Present, p. 112.) 

\ dweele, * dwele, * dwelle, s. [A.S. 

gahveola = error.] Deceit, falseness, unreality, 
emptiness, foolishness. [Dwale (1), s.] 

" Prude and faire wede, 

Al that is dweole wel i seo." 

Old Eng. Mi teeth, p. 16a 

*dweol-eth, dweeluhthe, s. [Goth. dwalU 
/Au.] Foolishness, folly. 

" Heo was igon a dweoleth."— Ancren Riwle, p. 224. 
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* dwcom - er - craeft, s. (A.S. dwimor, 
dwcomor, and croyt. J Divination, magic. 

'• i'eluz bit winte lUian thurgh lila dweomereraft " 
Layamon, In. 230. 

•dwcom cr-Iak, 'dweomelacc, *dcmcr- 
laykc, * dcmorlaykc, s. [A.S. dunvwr, 
dwcomor ; suit'. -lak. J Magic. 

** Devinorea of itemorlaykes that dremes cowtlie red«." 

Ear. Eng. .illit. Poems; Clean? mm*, 1.578. 

* dwcrf, * dwerffe, * dwergh, * dwerk, 

a. [Dwarf.] 

dwin dle, v.i. kt. [A.S.dii'inan ; Icel. doina; 
Sw. tnna. J 
A. Intransitive: 

J. To shrink. ti» loaa bulk, to diminish, to 
become less gradually. 

“Ci»me hack ! ye friendships long departed 1 
Tlmt like o'eillowing *traunieta started. 

Ami now arc dwindled onti by one." 

Longfellow ; Golden Legend, 1. 

2. To degenerate, to sink. 

florid beauty groves and fields appear. 

Alaj.i seems the ouly growth that dwindle* here.** 

Goldsmith ; Traveller. 

3. To pine away, to wear away, to lose 
etrength, to fade away. 

*• Weary Bev’iinighta nine times niDo, 

Shall lie dwindle, peak and pine." 

Shake sp. ; Macbeth, L a 

4. To become diminished or decreased In 
number by gradual falling away or desertion ; 
to be reduced. 

" Under Greeuvii. there were only five hundred foot 
and three hundred horse left; the rest were dwindled 
away."— Clarendon. 

5. To fade away ; to disappear or vanish by 
degrees ; as, All his expeetatioos hzvedwindled 
away. 

*B. Traits. .* To make less; to causa to 
dwindle away. 

*dwin’-dle, s. [Dwindle, ?.] The aet, 
state, or proeessof dwindling away ; degeoera- 
tion. 

’* Growing every day greater In the dwindle of pos- 
terity.” -Johnson : Life of M tit on. 

d win’ died (died as deld), pa. pan or a. 

[Dwindle, t>.] 

dwin'-dlihg, pr. par., a., k s. [Dwindle, v.] 
A. & B. As pr, pur. £ particip . adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The net, state, or process of 
becoming less or fading away. 

'dwine, 'dwyne, 'dwynyn, v.i. [A.S. 
dvrinan.] To dwindle, pine, or fade away. 
[Dwindle, ?».] 

" Ala grete stormes dope a flouT to dtm/tte * 

Eampolc : Pncke of Conscience, 703. 

* d wined, pa. par . or a. [Dwine.] 

dwin'-ing, pr. par., a., k s. [Dwine.] 

A. & B. .ds pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : Declining in health. 

dy-ad, $. k a. [Gr. (duos), genit. 5va5oy 
(duados) — the Dumber two.] 

A. As substantive : 

* 1. Ord, Lang. : Two units treated as one ; 
a pair, a couple. 

“ A point answeia to a monad, and a line to a dyad, 
and a super no ea to a triad.'— Cudworth : Inlell, 
System, p. 876. 

2. Clmn. : An element or radical which cao 
directly unite with, or replace, two atoms 
of hydrogen, chlorine, or other monatomic 
element or monad radical [Diatomic.] 

B. As adj. ; Dyadic (q.v.). 

*dy-ad'-ic, a. [Gr. 5uaSuc<k (duadikos), from 
(duo) = two.] Pei Laining to the number 
two ; consisting of two parts or elements. 

dyadie arithmetic, s. a system of 
Dotation in which only two figures— viz., 1 
and 0— are used ; thus 2 is represented by 10, 

3 by 11, 4 by 100, 9 by 1001, kc. 

t dy -as, s. [Gr. Suas (duos) = the number two. 
Geol. : A term proposed by M. Mavcon for 
the Permian formation. What was formerly 
called the “New Red Sandstone'’ was divided 
into two distinct formations, the Trias and the 
Permian — the former mesozoie, the latter 
pabeozole. The name Dyas, proposed for the 
Permian, was designed to correspond in sound 
and in etymology to the name Trias, for the 
more recent formation. The term Dyas im- 
plied that the rocks so called were naturally 
divided into two series. Three, however, are 


now admitted, as by Lyell iu his Students' 
Fitments of Otology — an Upper, a Middle, and 
n Lower Permian. 

Dyaus, s. [Sanse.] 

Hind. Myth. : A divinity of the Vedas, the 
god of the sky, ami hence of rain. The name 
is the snme as the Greek /.tvs (Zeus), a ml Latin 
Jupiter = Greek Ztvs naryp ( Zeus pater) =» 
Father Zens. 

* dye (1), v.i. [Die.] 

dye (2), * deye, * dyyn, v.t. k 4. [A.S. 

dedgan, from detig, dealt ~ colour, dye.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To stain, to colour; to give a new and 
more or less permanent colour or tint to. 

" And nuns' skins dyed reil.''—Ezod. xxv. a. 

2. To atain or colour in any way. 

“ En *oi?h of Greeks shall dye tby spear with gore. 
But thou aud Dunned bo foes uu more." 

Pope : U Omar's Iliad, vL 284. 

• 3. To pervade, to affect. 

*■ The suote suit He stronst no wide 
That it dide aiie the place about*," 

fiomaunt qf the Hose, 1,704. 

B, Intransitive: 

1. To practise or perform the operation of 
dyeing; to follow the trade or business of a 
dyer. 

" fiuche [colbura] as rneD drya with or paints.* 

Chaucer: C. T.. 11.037. 

2. To take a eolonr in the process of dyeiog; 
as, A cloth dyes well. 

•J * To dye scarlet ; To drink deep till the face 
becomes scarlet. 

■* They call drin king d«-p, dyeing scarlet.”— Shaietp. : 
1 Henry / U. 4. 

dye (I), s. [A.S. dedg, dedh = colour, hue.] 

1, Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) A colouring liquor ; a stain, a colour. 

(2) A colour, a tinge. 

•* With like confusiou different nations fly. 

Of various habit, and of various dye." 

Pope : Pape <f the Lock, ill 33, M. 

2. Fig. : Quality, character, grain. 

“A wise and good rnler may not think It right to 
sanction this weakness; but be will generally connive 
at it, or punish it very tenderly. In no case will be 
treat It as a crime of the blackest dye."— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

IL Dyeing: Dyes are organic and inorganie. 
The former are vegetable, except cochineal, 
aepia, and the purple of the murex. Most of 
the vegetable colours do Dot exist naturally 
in plants, but are obtained by subjecting 
vegetable substances to special chemical treat- 
ment ; as in the case of garaocine, obtained 
from madder. 

dye-heuse, s, A house or building in 
which the operation or proeesa of dyeing is 
carried od. 

"We also learned in the di/eJuniset that cloth 
heingdyed blue with woad, is afterwards by the yellow 
decoction of woud-wax or wood-wax dyed mto a green 
colour."— ISoyle : Works, L 740. 

dye -kettle, s. 

Hat-making: The vat of dyeing liqm'd in 
which hats are dipped in order to colour them. 

dye-stuff, s. The materials used io the 
eperatioD of dyeing. 

dye vat, s. A beck or tub io which goods 
in piece or otherwise are saturated with a dye 
or a mordant in solution. 

dye-wood, s. Any kkid of wood from 

which a dye is extracted. 

" Here are dye-woods, aa fasti ck, Ac."— Dampier: 
Voyage* {an. 

Dye-wood cutter: A machine for shaving 
wood into small chips ; usually has a revolver* 
cutter, and resembles a rotary planer, except 
that it reduces the whole hody of the log to 
chip. The rotating drum has adjustable 
serrated cutters. The wood is fed od an in- 
clined slide, and propelled by a toothed fol- 
lower, actuated by a spur-wlieel and rack. 
(Knight.) 

* dye (2), a. [Die, s.] Lot, chance, fortune, 
dyed, pa. par. or a. [Dye, r.] 

*dy e-ing (I), pr. par., a., & s. [Die, v.] 

dy'e-Ing (2), pr. par., a., k s. [Dye, v .] 

A. & B. .4s pr. par. d> particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 


C, A s subst. : The art of dyeing consists in 
impregnating fibre, in the state i! c loth or 
otherwise, with colouring substances. Fibrous 
materials difler in their relative disposition to 
take cohmr. Their disposition to absorb and 
retain colour is m the following order, begin- 
ning with the one which has the greatest 
attraction for colour : Wool, silk, cotton, Hax, 
mid hemp. Woollen goods dyed before wcav- 
ing nro (tailed wool-dyed ; il after weaving, 
piece-dyed. Dye colours are su -stantive or 
adjective. The former act directly, imparting 
their tints by simple immersion in their int i- 
aims or decoctions ; the latter, which ar»- the 
more numerous.iiitcnnediat'dy. requiring fixing 
or striking. The intermediate substances me 
called mordants. The mordant is first aj plied, 
nnd causes the dye which follows to adhere to 
the fibre, often singularly affecting its tint. 
Thns, cotton dipped in a solution of copperas 
(mordant) and then in a solution of logwood 
(dye) becomes black. If a solution of tin 
(mordant) be substituted for the salt of ir' n, 
the tint imparted by the logwood will lie 
violet. Mordants were used in China and 
India from very distant periods, and ore de- 
scribed by Pliny. (C a uco- printing.] The 
invention of dyeing is attributed to the Ph«v 
niei.uns. Solomon (b.c. 1000) sent to Hiram 
of Tyre for a man “cunning to work in . . . 
purple and crimson and blue." Ezekiel speaks, 
in his burden of Tyre, of the “ blue and pm pie 
from the isles of Elisha," which may mean the 
Peloponnesus and adjacent islands. The most 
celebrated dye of antiquity was the Tynan 
purple, derived from a species of murex. Pliny 
cites two, the buccinum and jmrpuro. A 
single drop of fluid was obtained from a sac 
id the throat of each animal. A quantity was 
heated with sea-salt, ripened by exposure lor 
three days, diluted with five times its bulk of 
water, kept warm for six days, being occa- 
sionally skimmed; then clarified and applied 
as a dye to white wool previously prepared by 
the action of lime-water or fucus. The wool 
was first plunged into the f/ur^turo, and the n 
into the buccinum. Sometimes a preliminary 
tint w-as given with coccus (kermes). The 
dye aod d>ed gooda are celebrated in the 
Hebrew and other ancient scriptures. Prus- 
sian blue was discovered by Diesbaeli, at 
EerliD, 1710; aniline, in 1826, by Unverdorben. 
In 1806 Perkin, experimenting with aniline, 
treated it with bichromate of potassa and 
obtained mauve. Arsenie tried as a sunsti- 
tute for bichromate of potassa produced 
magenta; blue, green, violet, and other 
colours were subsequently produced. Hats 
(black) are dyed in a solution of sulphate of 
iron, verdigris, and logwood, at a temperature 
of 1S0° F. They are alternately dipped and 
aired, the process beiDg repeated perhaps a 
dozen times. The bats are all on thin blocks, 
and a suit of five dozen fills a crate, which ia 
swung from a crane, and thus raised and 
lowered as required. (K night.) 

dy'- er, * dey - er , * di - ere, * dy - ere, 
*dyhgh-er,s. [Eng. aye ; -cr.j One whose 
occupation or business is the dyeiDg or cloth, 
&e. 

" Verdigreose is nsed by linen dyers in their yellow 
and ifreeuish colours."— .iprat: Hist. Eoyal Society, 

p. 2ss. 

dyer’s-bath, s. The dyeing material in 
the vat in which the fabrie is immersed. 

dycr’s-broom, s. 

Dot. : Genista tinctoria. (Britten £ Holland.) 

dyer’s-greenwood, s. 

Dot. : The same as Dyer's- broom (q.v.). 

dyer’s-moss, s. 

But. : Koccella tinctoria ; also called Arehil 
(q.v.). 

dyer’s-roeket, s. 

Bot. : Bcseda Lvtcola. (Britten £ Holland.) 

dyer’s-spirit, s. Nitro-muriate of tin, 

employed as a mordant 

dyer’s-weed, dye r’s-green weed, s. 

Botany: 

1. A common book -Dame for Genista tin c- 
toria. 

2. Reseda Luteola, a plant beloogiog to the 
same genus ns the Mignonette. It is culti- 
vated tor the sake of the beautiful yellow dye 
which it affords. 

3. Isatis tinctoria. (Britten £ Holland.) 
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dyer's -yellowwocd, $. 

Bot. : Reseda I Ait cola. ( Withering , &c.) 

dy'c-Bter, s. [Eng. dye, and ariff. -ster (q.v.).] 
A dyer. 

° Swing Jock porteous to * dy ester's beam. "—Scoff ; 
Heart ~>f Midlot hum, cb. xiL 

dye -weed, s. [Eng. dye, and weed.] 

Bot. : Genista tinctoria. ( Britten tC Holland.) 

dy* mg, pr. par., a., k a. [Die, t\] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. About to die, expiring, at the point of 
death. 

“ And the ruffians twain replied again. 

‘ By a dying woman to pray/ " 

Scoff : Rokeby, V. 87. 

4 2. Mortal, destined to die, perishable. 

3. Done, given, or uttered before death, or 
at the point of death : as, a dying wish, dying 
words. 

4. Used by or for a dying person. 

5. Pertaining to or associated with death : 
as, the dying hour. 

6. Coming or drawing to an end ; fading 
away. 

“ That strain again ! It had a dying fall." 

Shaketp. : Twelfth Sight, L L 

7. Perishing in any way. 

*' Leaked Is our bark and we, poor mates, 

Staod on the dying deck." 

Shakesp. * Timon of Athens, If. a 

C. As subst. : The act or state of expiring; 
desth, decease. 

" Death once dead, there's no more dying then." 

Shaketp. : Sonnet H6. 

dy' ing-ly, adv . [Eng. dying; dy.) In an 
expiring manner: as one dying. 

* dy'-irig-ness, s. [Eng. dying; -ness.] 

1. The state or condition of dying ; death, 
decease. 

2. Languor, faintness, languisbment 

** Tenderness becomes me best, a sort of dyingnets." 
—Congreve : Way of the World, ili. 6. 

dyke, s. [Dike.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A stone-wall fence. 

■'The mason. lads that built the Iang dykef—Si'Ctt : 
Antiquary , ch. iv. 

2. A sea-wall. 

II. Technically : 

1. Mining ; A bank of basalt or whin by 
which the strata or lodes are frequently di- 
vided. 

2. Geol . : [Dike, s.). 
dyke-reed, dyke-reve, s . 

Law : An officer who has charge of the 
dykes and drains in fenny countries. (JFAar- 
fon.) 

* dym-mond, s. [Dinmont.) a wether of 
the second or third year. (Scotch.) 

d v-nac-ti-nom'-c-tcr, s. [Gr. Swap ts 
(dunami$)=p ower, anris ( aktis ), genit. oktIuos 
( aktinos)= a ray or beam, and perpov (metron) 
= a measure.) 

Optics: An instrument for measuring the 
intensity of the photogenic rays of light, and 
computing the power of ohject-glassea. [Acti- 

NOMETER.) 

dy' -na graph, *. 

Aerostation: An apparatus which records the 
lift of an^object at the various bpeeds of ita 
courae. 

dy'-nam, s. [Fr. dyname, from Gr. Swapiq 
(dunamis) = power.] 

Eng. : A term used to express a unit of 
work equal to a weight of one pound raised 
through one foot of space in one second ; a 
foot-pound. [Dyne.) 

dy-nam'-e-tcr, s. [Fr. dynamktre, from Gr. 
£vi'ajut? (dunamis)— power, and pirpov ( metron ) 
=a measure.) 

Optics: An instrument for measnring the 
magnifying power of a telescope. This power 
is the ratio of the solar focal distance of the 
object glass to the foeal distance of the eve- 
piece considered as a single lens ; this being 
the same as the ratio of the diameter of the 
aperture of the telescope to the diameter of 
its image or disc formed at the solar focus, 
and seen through the eve-piece, the ohject of 
the instrument is to measure the exact dia- 
meter of tins image, which can be either pro- 


jected on mother-of-pearl or measured by 
optical means. 

dy-na met'ric, dy-na-met’-ri-cal, a. 

[Fr. ’dynamitrique.) (Dynametkr.J Of or per- 
tiining to a dynameter. 

dy nam' ic, dy-nam-T eal, a. [Gr. 6y« 
vapuco% ( dimatuikva ), from Irwapis (dunamis) 
— power.] 

1. Pertaining or relating to power, strength, 
or dynamics. 

"Its immensity Is dynamic, not divine,*— J. Mar. 
linean. 

2. Pertaining or relating to the effect of the 
forces or moving agencies in nature. 

"The sources of those great deposits of dynamical 
efficiency which are laid up for human ime in our coal 
strata.”— Hcrschel: Astronomy (1858), §399. 

dynamic absorption, s. 

Nat. Phil. : The absorption of heat when 
dynamic chilling (q.v.) takes place. (Tyndall.) 

dynamical electricity,*. Current elec- 

tricity. [Galvanism.) 

dynamic-chilling, s. 

Nat. Phil. : The chill or cold produced when 
a tube full of gas or vapour is rapidly ex- 
hausted. The missing heat has goue to pro- 
duce motion. (Tyndall.) 

dynamic-energy, s. 

Nat. Phil. : The force contained in a moving 
body. 

dynamic-heating, s. 

Nat. Phil. : The heat imparted to the par- 
ticles of a gas when the latter is entering ail 
exhausted tube. It is produced by the col- 
lision of the particles against the sides of the 
vessel. (Tyndall.) 

dynamic radiation, s. 

Nat. Phil. : The radiation of heat when the 
dynamic heating of gas takes place. (Dynamic 
heating. } (Tyndall.) 

dynamic theory, s. 

Physics : 

t I. An hypothesis broached by Kant that 
all matter originated from the action of two 
mutually antagonistic forces— attraction and 
repulsion. All the predicates of these two 
forces are attributed by Kant to motion. 

2. (Of heat) : A theory or hypothesis — that 
now generally accepted as the correct one— 
which represents a heated bodv as being 
simply a body the particles of which are in a 
state of vibration. This vibratory movement 
increases as the body is still more heated, and 
diminishes proportionately ns it more or less 
rapidly cools, it is called also the Mechanical 
theory of heat. 

dy-nam'-i-cal-ly, adv. [Eng, dynamical; 
-/)/.] lu a dynamical manner ; as regards dy- 
namics. 

“ A straight line, dynatn iratty speaking, is the only 
path which can he pursued by a body absolutely tree. ’ 
— Hcrtchel : Astronomy (1858), § <91. 

dy-nam'-ics, s. pi [Dynamic, a.l 

1. Not, Phil. : The science which treats of 
the action of force. It is divided into two 
branches : Statics, i.e., that branch which in- 
vestigates the action of force in causing rest, 
or preventing change of motion ; and Kinetics, 
that branch which deals with the action of 
force in producing or changing motioo. The 
whole science is popularly called Mechanics, 
dynamics being restricted to the branch 
properly called kinetics. [Kinetics, Me- 
chanics, Statics.) 

2. Phil. : The moving moral aa well as 
physical forces of any kind, as well as the 
laws which relate to them. 

3. Music: That branch of musical science 
which treats of or relates to the force of 
musical sounds. 

T] Geological dynamics : The branch of geo- 
logy which treats of the aqueous, igneous, or 
other agencies which have brought about the 
long series of changes culminating iu the 
preseut system of things. 

dy'-nam ism, s. [Gr. (diwwmw) = 

power; Eng. stiff, -ism.) The doctrine of 
Leibuitz, that all substance involves force. 

dy'-na-mlt-ard, s. [Eng. dynamit(e) ; -ard.) 
A dynamiter (q.v.). 


"The dynamitards are again going to attempt to 
wreck building* in Load vu."— baity TsUtgraph, J»n. 
10 , 1880 . 

dy'-nam lte, s. [Gr. hvvapw (dunamis) = 
power, force; Eng. euff. -if*-.) 

Chem . : An explosive compound invented 
by Nobel. It is a mixture «*f 75 per cent, of 
nitro-glycerine with 25 ner cent, of infusorial 
si'ica. The silica renders the powder less 
liable to explode from concussion. This ia 
dynamite proper, but dynamite is also usi*d 
as a generic name for other mixtures of nitro- 
glycerine : 8s colonial powder, which is gun- 
powder with a mixture of 40 per emit, of 
nitro-glycerine ; dualine, which contains 30 
to 40 per cent, of nitro-glycerine, mixed with 
sawdust saturated with nitrite of potasria; 
litliofracteur, winch contains 35 per cent, of 
nitro-glycerine mixed with silica, and a guo 
powder made with nitrate of baryta and 
coaL 

dy'-na mite, v.t. [Dynamite, s.) 

1. To blow up or destroy by, or as by, 
dynamite. 

2. To mine or charge with dynamite. 

dy'-na mit-er,s. (Eng. dynamitic); -er.] A 
supporter of the dynamite policy. 

•*Tbe work of Irish dyn tmitert.'— Echo, Nov. 6, IS3R. 

dy'-na-mit-ism, s. [Eng. dynamitic); -ism.] 
The use of explosives as a means of securing 
political ends ; any scheme or theory which 
involves such use of explosives. 

dy'-na mo, s. [An abhrev. of dynamo-electric 
machine.] Dynam.J 

Much. : Strictly, any machine by which 
mechanical motion is transformed into elec- 
tric current. Such a term would be thus 
applicable to ill magneto-electric machines 
in which a current is produced in coils of 
wire rotated in the neigh bourhnod of a mag- 
net. It was, however, pointed out in It07 by 
Siemens and Wheatstone independently, that 
by reason of a slight amount of residual mag- 
netism in the iron, coils rotated in the field of 
even ordinary soft iron electro-magnets, pro- 
duce a small current, which if passed mtind 
the field-magnets rapidly exalt this magnetism, 
until the full power of the machine is in a few 
seconds developed. To this class of machine, 
devoid of permanent exciting magnets, the 
term Dynamo, or Dynamo-electric, machine is 
now by' usage restricted. 

dynamo-electric machine, s. [Dy- 

namo.] 

dy na mo gen -e sis, s. [Dynamogeny.] 

dy-na-md-gen'-Ic, a. [Eng. dynamogen(y ) ; 
-ic.j ’ Pertaining to dynamogeny. 

dy-na-mo^-en-y, dy-na mo-gen'-e- 

sis, s. [Gr. (dynu m t$i = power, and 

combining form -yereta (-rcufial = producing, 
or Eng. pe/iesfs.) The production of increased 
nervous activity ; the development of nerve- 
force. (Dr. BrowH'Seguard.) 

dy-nara'«o graph, s. Ao instrument con- 
taining an elliptic spring and so devised ae to 
indicate the mnacular power exerted by the 
hand of the person who cumpreases the spring. 

dy-na mom'-e-ter, dy-nom’-e-tor, *. 
[Gr. Swapis (dunamis) = power, and jiurpoy 
(mefro/i) = ameasiiie.] [Dynameter.] A power 
measurer. Leroy's dynamometer is a spiral 
spring in a tube. Power is applied to con- 
dense the spring, and the pressure indicr. ed 
by a graduated bar. Regnier s dynamometer 
consists of an elliptic spring ivho.se collapse 
in the direction of its minor axis is made to 
move an index-finger on graduated arcs. The 
Sector dynamometer is made of a bar of steel, 
bent in the middle, and having a ceitain 
flexibility. To each limb is attached an nro 
which passes through a slot in the other limb. 
Loops at the ends of the arcs permit the 
device to be placed between the power aud 
the load, so that the limbs are drawn toge- 
ther when power is applied. 'When the 
problem is to ascertain the force transmitted 
through a revolving shaft, a break loaded 
with known weights is used. 

dy-na- mo -met’- ric, dy na mo mef- 
ri-eal, a. [Eng. dynamometer; -ic. -icaf.) Of 
or pertaining to a dynamometer, or the 
measuring of force. 
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dynamometrical brake, s. A form 
«f Dynamometer (q.v.). J Tony's friction* 
brake in n test which involves the loss of 
power, as it consists in opposing a frictional 
impediment to the motion. Tho measure is 
relative as compared with other machines 
similarly tested, and is determined by the 
power evinced to resist given frictional oppo- 
sition to the continuance of the motion. 
Thompson’s friction-brake dynamometer has 
been contrived for estimating the amount of 
power transmitted through a shaft by means 
of clamping-blocks, a lever, and suspended 
weights. The requirement of a perfect dyna- 
mometer is that it shall not be itself u charge 
upon the power; that is, that by its interpo- 
sition the expenditure of driving force required 
shall not he sensibly increased. This pro- 
perty belongs to all that class in which the 
power of the motor acts directly with all its 
force to produce flexure in springs, while the 
springs by their efl'ort of reeoil transmit it 
undiminished to the machine. {Knight.) 

• dy'-nast, $. [Gr. Svedo-n]? (dunastes) = a 
ruler.] 

1. A ruler, a chief, a prince. 

2. A dynasty, a government. 

* dy-nas' ta, s. [Lat., irom Gr. Sueaar yc 
(dunastes) = a ruler.] A tyrant, a despotic 
ruler. 

dy nas'-tes, s. Gr. Suido-nj? (dunastes) — a 
master, or ruler.} 

Entom. : A genus of Coleoptera, tlie typical 
one of the family Dynastidai (q.v.). They are 
the largest beetles of the order, and come from 
India, South America, &c. None are British. 
[Dynantid.e.] 

dyn as tic, a. [Gr. SwaartKoi; ( dunastikos ), 
from 6 era are Ja (dunasteia) = a government.] 
Of or pertaining to a dynasty or line of kings. 

dy lias' ti ^Ism, «. Royal or imperial power 
wielded by successive members of the same 
family. 

dy-uas -ti-dfe, $. pi. [Mod. Lat. dynastes = 
Gr. Svrdsrrjs ( dunastes ) ~ a ruler, a master, 
and Lat. teni. pi. adj. suff. -idee.) 

Entom. : A family of lamellieom coleop- 
terous insects. They are remarkably power- 
ful, and may be regarded a9 the giants of the 
Coleoptera. They burrow in the earth and in 
decaying timber, on which they chiefly feed. 
They are principally natives of tropical coun- 
tries. They include the Atlas-beetle, the 
Elephant-beetle, the Hercules-beetle, &c. 

dy nas -ti dan, s. [Mod. Lat. dynast id(ce), 
and Eng. suff. -tin.] 

Entom. : A member of the coleopterous 
family Dynastid/E (q.v.). 

dyn'-as-ty, s. [Gr. Svvatrrtia (dnnasteio) = 
lordship ; 8w currys (dimastes)=n lord or ruler ; 
Svi'cmacu (dunamai) = to be strong or able ; 
Fr. dynamic.) 

*1. Government, rule, sovereignty. 

*2. A kingdom, a separate government. 

"Greece was divided into several dynasties, which 
our author has enumerated under their respective 
princes."— Pope. 

3. A line, race, or succession of sovereigns 
of the same family who reign over a particular 
country ; also the period during which a 
certain family reigus. 

“Some account him fabulous, hecausehe carries up 
the Egyptian dynastirs before the flood, yea, and long 
before the creation."— Bale : Origin of Mankind. 

dyne, s. [For etyin. see •[.] The force which, 
acting upon a gramme for a second, generates 
a velocity of a eentimetre per second. It is 
the C. G. S. unit of force. Or it may be 
defined as the force whieh, acting upon a 
gramme, produces the C. G. S. unit of ac- 
celeration. Or again, as the force which, 
acting upon any mass for one second, pro- 
duces the C G. S. unit of momentum. 

( Everett : C. G. S. System of Units (1875), cb. iii., 

P- 12.) 

The extraet which follows explains at 
once the etymology, the origin, and the mcau- 
ing of the word dyne. 

“As regards the name to be given to the 
C. G. .S, unit of force, we recommend that it 
be a derivative of tho Greek Bvuapm: (dunamis.) 
The form dynamy appears to be the most satis- 
factory to etymologists. Dynam is equally 
intelligible, but awkward in sound to English 
ears. The shorter form dyne, though uot 


fashioned aecording to strict rules of ety- 
mology, will probably be generally preferred 
in this country. Bearing in mind that it is 
desirable lo construct a system with a view 
to its becoming international, we think that 
the termination of the word should for the 
present remain an open qnestioo. But we 
would earnestly request that whichever form 
of the word be employed, Its meaning be 
strictly limited to the unit of force of the 
C. G. S. system— that is to say, the force 
whieh, acting upon a gramme of matter for a 
second, generates a velocity of a centimetre 
per second.'* ( First Report of the Com. of Iirit. 
Assoc, for the Selection <{; Nomenclature of Dy- 
namical & Electrical Units, 1873). [Dynam.J 

"Tho dyne La about 1( 2 times tbo weight of ft milli- 
gramme at auy part of the earth's surface."— Iirit. 
Attoc. Report 11879), p. 224. 

dy - ox- y - litc, s. [Ger. dioxylith ; Gr. 8vo 
(criw) = lwu; 6£vs (oxus) = aharp . * . aud 
Attfos ( lithos ) = stone.] 

Min. : The same as Lanarkite (q.v.). 

dys , pref. [Gr. (dus) = ill, had ; eogn. with 
iSansc. fries-, dur- ; Goth, tus-, tus • ; O. II. Ger. 
sur- ; Ger. ier-.] An inseparable prefix, denot- 
ing, ill, bail, unlucky, hard, &c. 

dys ses-thes -i-a, s. [Gr. (dus) = ill. drc., 
and cu<T0ij<Tis (aisthlsis) = perception ; aicrOd- 
i-o/xai (aisthanomai) = to perceive.] 

Path. : Insensibility, impaired feeling or 
sensitiveness. 

dys-as'-ter, s. [Gr. 8vg (dus) = bad, ill, and 
daTyp (aster) - a star.] 

Palceont. : A genus of irregular Eehinoids, 
the type of the family Dysasteridie (q.v.). 

dys as-ter'-i d3e, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. dysaster, 
and Lat. tern. adj. pi. suff, -td(e.] 

Palafont. : A family of irregular Echinoids. 
found in the Oolite and Chalk. Also called 
Collyritidae (q.v.). 

dys -chro-a, s. [Gr. 8v<r\poia (duschroia) =. 
a bad colour : 5v$ (das) = ill, &c., and *poia 
(< chroia ) = colour.] 

Med. : A discolouration or diseoloured state 
of the skin. 

dys -cla site, s. [Gr. Svs (dus) = ill, bard, 
&e., arid Kkacro; (klasis) = a breaking; «Adu> 
(klad) = to break.] 

Min. : A mineral composed of a congeries of 
minute acicular crystals, commonly fibrous, 
but also found compact. Lustre, sub-pearly ; 
colour, white, with a shade of yellow or blue ; 
frequently opaleseent. It is very tougb. It 
occurs in trap or related eruptive rocks in tlie 
Faroe Islands, Iceland, Greenland, &c. It is 
also called Okerrite (q.v.). (Dana.) 

dys'- col- ous, a. [Gr. 5vo-*oAo« (duskolos) = 
hard to satisfy with food : Svs (dus) = hard, 
and koAov ( kolon ) = food.) 

Med. (Of diseases) : Harassing, wearing. 

• dys~cra-$I-a, *dys cra-sy, s. [Gr. 
Bvaxpacria (ouskrasia) : 5v$ (dus) = bad, ill, aud 
Kpaa is (krasis) — a mixture.) 

Mai. : An unequal mixture of elements in 
the blood or nervous juiee ; a distemperatme, 
when some humour or quality abounds in the 
body. 

" In this pituitoufi dytera&y of blood, we mnst vomit 
off the pituita, and purge upon intermissions."— 
Floyer : Humours. 

dys'-cra-site, s. [Gr. Svs (dus)=bad, ill, &c., 
and Kpdo-t? (krasis) = a mixing ; Kepdvi'vpt 
(kerannumi) = to mix.] 

Min. : The same as Discrase (1), s 

dys-eu-ter -lc, dys en-ter'-i-cal, a. [Gr. 

Bvaevrcpiteos ( dusenterikos ).] [Dysentery.] 
Medical: 

1. Pertaining to, or of the nature of dysen- 
tery. 

" .Almost as usefull in dysenteric complaints.*'— 
Grainger : Sugar-Cane {Note to v. 144). 

2. Accompanied by, or proceeding from 
dysentery. 

*’A flux, for the most part dysenterica!."— Boyle : 
U'orAj. iv. 766. 

3. Affected with, or suffering from dysentery. 

* dys-en-tcr'-i-ous, a. [Eug. dysentery; 
•ous.) 

Med.: Suffering from dysentery ; dysenteric. 

“All will he hut as delicate meats dressed for a 
dysenterious person that can relish nothing."— (fatuker. 


dys'-enrtcr-y, *• ,[Gr. Su<rcprtp >a (dusenteriaJ) 
= a bowel complaint, from (dus) - bad, 
ill, and evrepov (enteron), ]d. ttrrtpa (enlcra)ss 
the bowels, from fiords (eofos) = within.) 

Med. : A febrile, infectious, tropical disease, 
not common in this country. It may be ^ -ute 
or chronic, or agaiu complex, and is very in- 
tractable and highly dangerous. It is seated 
in the large intestines, the lower part of the 
bowel, but sometimes extends upwards into 
the small intestine above the ileo-rolic valve. 
Dysentery is accompanied by straining, and 
scanty mueons and bloody stools, containing 
little or no faeces. The most frequent com- 
plication is with the liver and disease of the 
kidney. There is feverishness throughout, 
dry skin, furred tongue, thirst, sleeplessness, 
quick pulse, despondency, and so forth, slow’ 
convalescence, rarely complete, leaving the 
patient frequently a complete wreck. Ipeca- 
cuanha is the chief remedy, especially in the 
acute eases ; opium is more useful in the 
chronic stage, with warm baths and earelul 
regimen. In the scorbutic form, the Bael 
fruit is the best remedy. Dysentery usually 
commences w ith griping diarrhoea and excru- 
ciating tormina, shooting or cutting pains, 
and leaves behind tenesmus, or the exhanstiug 
sensation that there is still something in the 
bowel to pass. lo favourable cases recovery 
may take place in from three to four weeks, 
but death sometimes occurs in ten or twelve 
days, or the case may extend over months or 
years, till the patient becomes like a living 
skeleton. Altogether it is oue of the most 
hopeless complaints wbieb human flesh is 
heir to, aud gives rise to many elirouic ab- 
dominal diseases, for w'hich death is the only 
physician. 

dys-ge-ncs'-ic, a. [Dysgenesis.] Barren, 
sterile, opposed to fecund. (Darwin.) 

dys-gen'-e-sis, s. [Gr. 5v? (d us) = with di ffi- 
culty, and ytveats (geuesit) = generation.] The 
condition of not breediug freely, infeeundity, 
sterility. 

dys'-ko-llte, s. [Gr. SvVkoAo? (duskolos) = 

. . . wearying, harassing (?), aud suff. -iU 
(Min.)( q.v.).] 

Min. : The same as Saussctrite (q.v.). 

t dys-lo-gi8t'-ic, a. [Formed with Gr. 
(dus) - ill, bad, on analogy of eulogistic(q. v.).] 
Expressing or conveying disapproval, censure, 
or opprobrium ; opprobrious, censorious. 

" Whenever he is in any dyslogistic extremity.”— 
Blackwood's Magazine, Oct., 1861, p. 4S2. 

t dys-ld-g^st'-l-cal-ly, adv. [Eng. dyslo- 
gistic ; -al ; -h/.] In" a dyslogistic or eensorit -us 
mauner ; so as to eouvey censure, disapproval, 
or opprobrium. 

" Transcendentalist ... is now dyslogistically em, 
ployed among ns." — T. H. Green. (Ogilvit.) 

* dys-lo-gy, s. [Formed with Gr. 6us (das)- 
ill, bad ; on analogy of eulogy (q.v.).] Dis- 
praise. 

“In the way of eulogy and dyslogy.*— Carlyle: 
Miscelt. . iv. 117. 

dys’-lu-ite, s. [Gr. (dus) = ill, bard. &e., 
A<’<»> (riio)=to loose, and Eng. suff. -ite (A/xn .).] 
Min. : A mineral of yellowish -browm or 
greyish-brown colour, a variety of Gahnite 
(q.v.), contaiuiug zinc, iron, and manganese. 

dys -lys-in, s. [Gr. 8u? (dus) = difficult, and 
A vats (lusu>) = soluble, a looseuing or dissolv- 
ing.] 

Chcm. : An amorphous substanee, CeiH^Oj. 
Obtained by decomposing eholoidie or eliola- 
lic aeid by beating them to 300°, or treating 
them with dilute sulphuric aeid. Dyslysin is 
insoluble in water, acids, potash, aud alcohol 
(lienee its name), but soluble in ether. Alco- 
holic potash converts it into eholoidie acid. 
(Watts: Diet. Chem.) 

* dys'-no my, s. [Gr. Sutn-opua (du$nomia)= 
lawlessness : Sv? (dus) — bad, ill, and pop io? 

( nomos ) = a law.) The enactment of bad laws, 
bad legislation. 

dys’-6 dile, s. [Gr. SvctwStj? (dusodes) = ill- 
smelling : Sv<? (dus) = bad, ill, aud o£w ( o:o ) = 
to smell.] A species of coal whieh while 
burning emits a very fetid siuelL It is found 
in masses of thin layers, of a greenish or 
yellowish-grey colour. 

* dys 6 -pi-a, s. [Gr. SvcrwnTa (dusopia).] 

Med. : The same as Dysopsy (q.v.). 
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dys op’-sy, s. [Gr. {dtts)- bad, ill, and 
oi/ns (opsi«) = the sight; onropat (optomai) — 
to see.] 

Med. : Dimness or weakness of aigkt 

dys-o-rcx l-a, dys ' o rex-y, s. [Gr. 

(dus) = bad, ill, and opcfis ( orexis ) = a longing, 
desire ; opeyw (orcgo) = to stretch out after.] 
Med.: A want of appetite; a bad or de- 
pressed appetite. 

dys pep'-si-a, dys pep -sy, s. [Lat. dys- 
pepsia, from *Gr. fiucnr eijua (cluspepsia), from 
iuo-TreTrro? (duspeptos) — bad or hard to digest : 
6vs ( dus ) = bad, ill, hard, &c., and nenruj 
(pepto) — to cook, to digest.] 

Med. : Indigestion (q.v.). 

“Ue told me that I’ve got a dytpepsy "— Southey : 
The Dovtor, ch. xiii. 

dy8 pcp -tlO, a. & *. [Gr. fiycnreTTTos (dus- 
peptus ) — bad or hard to digest.] 

A* As adjective : 

1. Pertaining to orof the nature of dyspepsia. 

2. Suffering from or subject to dyspepsia. 

"Tb« only great writer who has disparaged Scott Is 
his countryman, Carlyle.”— Fraser i Maga- 

zine. Oct. 1882, p. 616. 

B. As mbst. : A person suffering from or 
subject to dyspepsia. 

* dys-pha’-gi-a, *dys-pha-gy, s . [Gr. 

(dus) = bad' ill, and <j>ayuv (phageiv^ = 
to eat.] 

Med. : A difficulty of swallowing 

*dys pho-ni-a, * dys-pho-ny, s. [Gr. 

8v<r4nuida ( duspkonia ), from (dus- 

phonos), from 6us (dus) = bad, ill, a ad ^i-t) 
(phone) =■ a voice.] 

Med. : A difficulty in speakiag, arising from 
a disease or malformation of the organs, 

d^8-phor i-a, s. [Gr. fiucr<f>opui (d»sp7iona) 
= pain hard to be borne ; iucr^opos ( dusphoros ) 
= hard to bear: fius (dus) = hard, bad, Arc., 
and <f»opos ( phoros ) = bearing, carrying ; </>epu> 
( phero ) = to bear.] 

Med.: Morbid restlessness, producing wake- 
fulness at night ; the disease or morbid symp- 
toms colloquially termed the Fidgets (q.v.). 
(Ckcyne : Wakefulness , in Cycl. Pract. Med.) 

*dys phu-ist'-ic, a. [Formed with Gr. pref. 
fius (dus) = bad, ill, Ac., on analogy of euphu- 
istic (q.v.).] Not euphuistic ; not refined. 

“ It contains . . . two of the most execrably euphu- 
istic or dysphuiftic lines ever inflicted on us by man.” 
~-Su-inbume : A Study of Shakespeare, ch. L , p. 62. 

dys pnoe -a, s. [Gr. Svtnrvoia (dusjmoia), from 
6vs (dus) = bad, ill, &c., and nvoy (pnoe) = 
breath ; irvc u> ( pned ) = to breatbe.] 

Med. : Difficulty of breathing. 

0 dys-pno'-ic, a. [Gr. Svcnn'OiKos (duspnoi- 
kos ) = short of breath. ] 

Med. : Suffering from shortness of breath ; 
resulting from dyspnoea. 

dyss’-mte, s. [Etym. aot obvious.] 

Min. : Sesquisilicate of Manganese. Dana 
considers it altered Fowlerite. It is from 
Franklin, New Jersey. 

•dys-tel-£-eT-© gy, $. [Gr. Svs (du$)=* 
bad, ill; tc'Aos (telos), genit. reAeos (telcos) = 
end, purpose, and Aoyoc (logos) = a word, a 
discourse.] A word invented by Professor 
Haeckel, of Jena, to express that branch of 
physiology which treats of the apparent 
“ purposelessness ” observable in living or- 
ganisms, such as the multitudinous cases of 
rudimentary and apparently useless struc- 
tures. 

djfs-thet'-i'c, a. [Gr. SucrGeros (dusthetos) = 
ill-conditioned, from (dus) = bad, ill, 

and flcTtJs (thetas) — placed, situated ; TtBypt 
(titliemi) = to place.] 

Med. : Relating to a morbid state of the 
blood-vessels, or to a bad state of the body, 
dependent inaioly upon the state of the cir- 
culating system. 

dys’ tome, a. [Gr. (dus) = bad, ill, aud 
ropy (tome) — a cutting; re/xcu> (temno) = to 
cut] 

Min. ; Having an imperfect tracture or 
cleavage. 

dys- tom- ic, dys-tom-ous, a. [Eng. 
dystom(e); -ic, -ous. ] 

Min. : 'flie same as Dvstome (q.v.). 


dys-iir -i-a, s. [Dvsuby ] 

dys- iir'-ic, a. [G r. Sv<rovp ikos (dusourikos) 
~ pertaining to dysury ; Fr. dysurique.) 
[Dvamtv.] 

Med. : Of or pertaining to dyaury. 

dis’-u-ry, dys u ri a, * diss u ry, s. 

IGr. &vcrovpia. (dusouria),'i rom (dus) = bad, 

ill, and obpov ( ouron ) = mine.] 

Med. : Difficulty and pain in passing urine ; 
when extreme it is called stranguria, and 
entire suppression or retention is known as 
ischuria. 

dys yn tri bite, dys syn-trl bite, a. 

IGr. 6t»s Ulus) = with difficulty, aud <rvcTpi/3u> 
(suntribo) = to rub together.] 

Min. : The same as Gieseckite (q.v.). 

dy tis'^i-dse, di tig-l-dos, a. pi. [Mod. 
Lat. dytisc(us), and Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. 
•ider.} 

Entom. : A family of predaceous Beetles, 
abundant in stagnant water. When inactive 
or hibernating they conceal themselves in the 
thick tufts of aquatic herbage or in the soft 
mud. They become active in the early spring, 
and may be then seen moving in the water by 
the propulsion of their strong hind legs, and 
coming at intervals to the surface to breathe. 
The antennai are smooth, and destitute of 
pubescence. There are three sub-families. 
They have the same faculty as the Carabidse 
of emitting a fetid liquid for defensive pur- 
poses through the interval between the head 
and thorax. They are able to make good use 
of their wings, flying a considerable distance 
from pond to poud. 

dy-tis'-cus, d jT-ti cus, 5. [Gr. Svtlkos (duti- 
kos) = food of diving ; (duo) = to plunge.] 
Entom. : A genus of predaceous Water- 
beetles, the type of the family Dyticidee (q.v.). 
Six specie a are found in Britain ; Dyticus 
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marginalis being one of our commonest pond 
insects, and the favourite tenant of many a 
juvenile aquarium. The first form is that 
used by Linnaeus. 

dy-vdur', s. [Fr. devoir.) A debtor who 
caQnot pay ; a bankrupt who has made a 
cessio bonomm to his creditors. 

“Thiet beggn.r. aud dyrour were the aafteat terms." 

— Scott : RedgauntUst, lett. ii. 

djhr-yn' 18 tre, s. [Eng. divine , and auff. -ster.] 
A diviner, a soothsayer, a fortune-teller. 

“As I cam uever. I can uat tellen wher. 

Therlore I stynte, I uam uo dyvynistre 

Chaucer : C. T., 2,812, 2.8ia 

dzer'-en, dzer'-on, s. [A Tartar word.] 
Zool. : Procapra puMurosa, an antelope from 
Central Asia. 

dzig'-ge-tai, s. [Djiggetal] 


E. 

E, ©. The fifth letter and the second vowel in 
the English language. It has three principal 
aounds, the first long, and corresponding to 
the sound of i in French and Italian, as iu 
me; the second short, as in men, set; the 
third like a or the French k, as in there. 
There is also the modification caused by the 
short or long e being followed by r, as in her 
and here , and the u or dropped sound of it, 
as in camel. E occurs in words more fre- 
quently than any other letter of the English 


alphabet, this being in a great measure due 
to the fact that it represents in many in- 
stances the Anglo-Saxon a, e, o, aud u. It 
ia pronounced with a medium opening of 
the mouth, the tongue being turned to the 
inner roof of the palate, and soitly striking 
the upper great teeth. E is largely used as 
a filial vowel to lengthen the preceding 
syllable, being itself silent: as man, mane; 
can, cane. Sometimes, however, it exerci^a 
no influence on the preceding vowel, as iu 
gone, give. It is also used alter c and g to 
denote the softened sounds of those letters : 
c followed by e being pronounced as s, and g 
followed by e, as j. Up to the end of the 
fourteenth century the final e was in nn>st 
cases pronounced, except before a vowel, or 
letter h: thus the tir->t line of Chaucer'a 
Canterbury Tales was pronounced as follows : 

** Whan that Aprlllt} with hi* aliouri a swoW." 

When the letter e is doubled the sound is the 
same as that of the long single e ; as, in deem, 
seem, &c. The digraph ea is, in most cases, 
sounded aa long e, but occasionally as ahort e; 
as in lead (the metal), tread, <kc. The combi- 
nation ei has two sounds : the first the same 
as long e, as in receive, deceive, &c. ; the secend 
that of long a, or French e, as in reign, feign, 
&c. The digraph ie has the aound of long e, 
as in siege, believe , die. 

E. ^Iscm initial ia used for Eaat, aa in charts : 
E. by S. = East by South. 


E. As a symbol is used : 

1. In numerals: For 250. 

2. In Chem. : For the element Erbium. 

3. In Music: 

(1) For the note Hypate in Greek music 
(q.v.). 

(2) The key-note of the Church mode, called 
Phrygiau. 

( 3 ) The note Elami in the system of Hexa- 
cliorda. 

(4) The third note of the diatonic acale, 
corresponding to mi of the Italiuus. 

If Properly restricted to the E above tenor 
C, the octave above it being represented by e, 
and the octave below it by ee. 

(5) The key having four sharps in its signa- 
ture. 

4. hi Church Calendar: For the fifth of the 
Dominical letters. 


E. Js a prefix (Lat. t, ex) is used to siguify 
from, out of, or away from, and also privation. 


*e, *ee, s. [Eye.] 

“About liya hals Rne quhlsall liuug had he, 

M as all his »olace for tinsale of his 

Ihjuylu* . Cirgil, 90, 42. 

If Eeof the day : Noon, midday, 
ee bree, s. Eye-brow. 


ea 9 h, # ech, *eche, a. & pron. [A.S. eric, 
or (tic, the latter being probably the correct 
form, from d + lie, or a + gc + lie — ave- 
like or ever-like ; Dut. elk; O. H. Ger. eogalih ; 
M. H. Ger. iegdich ; Ger. jeglich.] 

A. As adj. : Every oue of a number con» 
sidered separately ; alL 

“ Each uiau'a happiness deptuda upon himself.*— 
Sterne : Lettert, No. 7L 

B» As pron. : Every one of a number taken 
or considered separately. 

“Let each 

His adamantine coat gird well, and each 
Fit well Ilia helm.” Milton : P. L„ vi. 611-43. 

% The correspondent word to each is other: 

as, 

“ Let each esteem other better than him*elf.’— 
Philippian*, ii. X 

The two words are used elliptieally ; as. 


*’ Tia said they eat each other." — Shakesp. ; Mticbcik, 

That is, they eat, each eats the other. 


* ea9h’-where, adv. [Eng. eoc7i, and whereq 
Everywhere. 

“The cases questioned are for the moat part only 
such as you will confess, before the suspicion of anti- 
Christian apostasy, to have obtained enchtchcrc in the 
church.'' — Lip. Hall : Remain*, p. 309. 


ead, ed. [A.S. ced, ed.] An element in English 
names, signifying happiness, good fortuoe, or 
blessedness. Thus Edward (Ead ward) signifies 
happy preserver, Edgar (Ead gar) happy power, 
Edwin (Ead win) happy conqueror. 

* ead ish, s. [Eddish.] 


boil* bo^; poiit, jotfrl; cat, 9ell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, e^pist. ph = fc 
-clan, -tian — shan. -tion, -»ion — shun ; -$len, - fion — zhun. -cious, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, -dli, &c. = bf L, dfL 
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eagor— eagle 


O'a-ger, * e grc, a. (O. Fr. cigre, aigre ; Fr. 
aigrc= acrid, sharp ; Lnt. acrem , nccus. of 
over — sharp, keen; Sp. agrio ; Itul. <5t Fort. 
agro .) 

1. Sharp, amid. 

" Sh* was like thing tor hunger dead. 

That bitd her life only hy bread, 

Knedeu with elsell strong and eg re.” 

flomaunt gf the Rote, 145-7* 

• 2. Sour, acid. 

"It doth posset 

And curd like eager droppings into milk." 

Shake up. : Hamlet, L 5. 

*3. Sharp, keen, biting. 

"A nipping and an eager air " 

Shaketp. .* Hamlet, L 4. 

4. Full of asperity, bitter. 

" Vex him with eager words" 

,'ihuketp. : 8 Henry V J., tL *. 

5. Impetuous, vehement, ardent. 

(1) Of persons: 

" H ung er will enforce them to be more eager.” 

Shaketp. ; 1 Henry 17., L 2. 

(2) Of thing <: 

** What shrill-voiced suppliant makes this eager cry 7* 
Shakeep. r Richard II., v. a. 

6. Ardently desirous ; excited by an ardent 
desire to attain, obtain, or succeed in any- 
thing. 

•• Many whom shame would have restrained from 
leading the way to the prince's quarters were eager to 
Imitate an example which they never would have set" 
— Macaulay : Hint. Rug., ch lx 
U It is now followed by for , or an infinitive, 
but of, on, and after were formerly also useth 
" llis Vumidiau genius 
la well dis|K>si'd to mischief, were he prompt 
And eager on It" Add item ' Cato, L 1. 

• 7. Brittle, not ductile. 

"Gold will lie sometimes so eager, as artists call it, 
that it will us little endure the hammer as glasa itself. " 
—Locke. 

1 Oral ib tli ns discriminates between eager, 
earnest, and serious: “ Eager is used to qualify 
the desires or passions ; earnest to qualify tho 
wishes or sentiments ; the former has either a 
physical or moral application, the latter alto, 
get her a moral application : a child is eager to 
get a plaything ; a hungry person is eager to 
get food ; a covetous man is eager to' seize 
whatever comes within his grasp : a person is 
earnest in solicitation ; earnest in exhortation ; 
earnest in devotion. Eagerness is most laulty ; 
it cannot be too early restrained ; we can 
seldom have any substantial reason to be eager: 
earnestness is always taken in the good sense ; 
it denotes the inward conviction of the mind, 
and the warmth of the heart when awakened 
by important objects. A person is said to l>e 
earnest, or in earnest ; a person or thing is 
said to be serious: the former characterizes 
the object itself. In regard to persons, in 
which alone they are to be compared, earnest 
expresses more than serious ; the former is 
opposed to 1 uke wann ness, the latter to tineon- 
cernedness ; we are earnest as to our wishes or 
our persuasions ; we are serious as to our 
intentions -. the earnestness with which we 
address others depends upon the force of our 
Conviction ; the serio us ness with which we 
address them depends upon our sincerity, and 
the nature of the subject ; the preacher ear- 
nestly exhorts his hearers to lav aside their 
sins ; he seriously admonishes those who are 
guilty of irregularities.” (Cra&b: Eng. Synon.) 

eager-hearted, a. Of eager heart. 

** Every ilog is eager-ken rted, 

All the four e in the race." 

Wordtworth : Incident Characteristic of a Dog. 

e a ger, * ea-gre, * hi-gre, *a-ker, *ai- 
ker, * ack-er, * a-gar, s. [A.ti egor 
edgor , in compos, igor- stream, eagor-stredm = 
ocean -stream ; Icel. cegir = ocean. (Siteaf.)] 
The bore in a river, the commotion and high 
wavs produced by the influx of the water of 
the ocean into the month of a river at the flow 
of the tide. [Aker, Bore (2), 8.] 

•’ Like an eag'-e rode in triumph o'er the tide.” 

Dry den : Threnodia August a lit, 185. 
"ThU word laker] is still of local use to denote the 
commotion caused in some tidal nvers, at the flow of 
the tide. In the Ouse, near Downham Bridge, above 
Lvun. the name la eager, os also in the Neue, between 
W v isbeaeh nud Peterborough, and the Ouse near Yoik, 
and other rivers. Camden calls the meeting of the 
Avon and Severn hlgre. Compare Skinner, under the 
word eager. In Craven dial, ticker is a ripple on the 
water. Aker seems, however, to have had a mme 
extended meaning, as applied to some turbulent cur- 
rents, or commotions of the deep."— Albert Way, note 
in Prompt. Pare. 

e'a-ger-ly, adv. [Eng. eager; - ly .] 

" 1. Sharply, keenly, bitterly. 

•* Abundance of min froze so eagerly as ft fell, that 
It seemed tbe depth of winter b. id of a sudden been 
come in " — K nolle* • Hitlorie gf Jie Turket. 


2. In sn eager manner, ardently ; with 
Alacrity, eagerness, or impetuosity. 

"The tidings were eagerly welcomed hy the -anguine 
and susceptibly people of France."— Macaulay : Hut. 
Hug , ch. ix. 

ea gcr ness, s. [Eng. eager ; -ness.) 

* 1. Sharpness, acridity, tartness, sourneaa. 

"Atprota: full of sourness or eagemeu."—Hlorio : 
Hew World of Words. 

2. Impetuosity, vehemence, violence, ardour, 
zeal. 

"The Lower House went to work with tho double 
eager net* of rapacity and of animosity." — Macaulay : 
HUt, ting., ch. xxv. 

3, The atale or quality of being eager or 
srdently desirous for anything ; ardent dealre. 

” She knew her distance, and did angle for me. 
Madding my oagemesi with her restraint.” 

Shaketp. : Alt* Well, w. a 

e'a-gle (1), s. & a. [Fr. aigle, from Lat. aquila 
= an eagle, so called from its colour; aquiltis 
= brow’ll , dark-coloured. j 

A. As substantive: 

L Ord. Lang. : In the same sense as 11. 1. 

II. Technically: 

1. Ornithology: 

(1) Sing. : Any bird of the sub-family 
Aquiliua, For details see ^ (1), (2), &c. 



(2) PI : The English name or the Aquiiinae, 
a sub-family of Falconidae. The beak is long, 
hooked only at the apex ; the fourth quill is 
the largest. The average size of the species is 
larger than that of the other Falconidse, but 
the greatest perfection of raptorial structure 
is in the snb-family Falconinae and its typical 
genus Falco. Compared with them the Aquiiinae 
are cowardly birds. The eagles are generally 
distributed over the world. They lay about 
two eggs, white and spotted, especially at the 
thicker end. 

2. Her . : The eagle, borne upon a spear, was 
used by the Persians as a standard in tbe 
battle of Cunaxa, b.c. 401. The Homans used 
eagles of silver, or more rarely of gold, carried 
in the same way as standards. They were first 
introduced about b.c. 104. The Napoleon 
dynasty of French rulers also adopted the 
eagle as their symbol. A double-headed eagle 
is the emblem of Russia, of Austria, and of 
Prussia. It is said to have been introduced as 
early as a.d. 802, by Charlemagne, who meant 
to suggest by it that the government, both of 
the Roman and German empires was in his 
hands. The American White-headed or Bald 
Eagle (Haliaetusleucocephalus) is the emblem of 
the United States. There is a White Eagle 
Order of Knighthood in Russia, and there are 
Orders of the Black. Golden, and Red Eagles 
in Germany. 

The eagle played a conspicuous part in 
the apotheosis of Roman Emperors. Herodian 
(iv. 2), after describing the firing of the funeral 
pile, says, “From the highest and smallest 
story, as from a pinnacle, an eagle is let loose 
to mount into the sky, which is believed by 
the Romans to carry the soul of the Emperor 
front earth to heaven, and from that time lie is 
worshipped with the other gods.” The medals 
struck in honour of an apotheosis show an 
altar with Are thereon, and the eagle, the bird 
of Jupiter, taking flight. Drydeii refers to 
this custom in the opening lines of his Heroic 
Stanzas on the late Lord Protector. 

3. Nnmis. : Various royal individuals and 
dynasties have placed the eagle on their coins. 
This was done notably by the Selencidas in 
Syria and the Ptolemies in Egypt. The fol- 
lowing are the coins most frequently called 
Eagles : — 


(1) An old Irish coin, current about a.d. 
1272. It was suppreeBcd under Edward I. 

(2) A gold eoiu current in the United 
States, equal to ten dollars ; weight, lfl'718 
grammes, or 258graiii8; fineness, ”Ju0 ; value, 
£2 Is. Id. sterling. In 1870 coins of the same 
fineness and of proportional weight were 
struck, called the Double-eagle, Half-eagle, 
and Quarter-eagle. 

4. Asfro/t. ; A constellation in the northern 
hemisphere. [AqmLA, 2.J 

5. Ecclesiol. : A lectern or reading-desk In 
churches, in the form of an eagle w ith out- 
stretched winga. 

B. Asculj. : Of or pertaining to an eagle: 

as, eagle wings. 

H (1) American, Bald Eagle: The same aa 
American White-tailed Ragle (q.v.). 

(2) American White-tailed Eagle: Haliaetus 
tnicncrphalu*. [Kagle, II. 2.] The Bald, or 
White-tailed, Kagh* of Hit* Uuited States is a 
large and powerful bird, with a much greater 
spread of wing than the European White- 
tailed species. It is generally found on the 
sea-coast or on lake or river borders. It feeds 
largely mi fi*h, which it j* said to obtain by 
stratagem, watching till tin* Fish Hawk, or 
Osprey, ban taken a fish, and then robbing it of 
its prey. It also makes havoc among young 
lambs and pigs. Its nest is made in tall trees, 
and it returns every year to the same nest. It> 
attachment to its young is said to be very 
great. The Bald Eagle has been adopted as 
tile national emblem of tbe United States. 

(3) Booted Eagle : Aquila pennata, 

(4) Cinereous Eagle : Tbe same as the White- 
tailed Sea Eagle (q.v.). 

(5) Crested Eagle : The same as Harpy Eagle 
(q.v.). 

(■») Golden Eagle: A<pdla chrysoetos. The 
sdults are coloured differently from the young 
birds, the latter not attaining their mature 
colours till their third year. In the former 
the summit of the head and nape is of a lively 
golden red. the rest of the body dark brown. 
Length of the adult, about three feet ; expause 
of viug, seven to eight feet. The Golden 
Eagle is a solitary bird. It is distributed over 
America. Europe, the north of Asia, and is 
found also in India and the north of Africa. 
It feeds on the smaller quadrupeds, sometimes 
carrying oft lambs. 

(7) Harpy Eagle: Thrasaetus harpyxa. It Is 
called also the Crested Eagle. [HanpY.] 

(S) Martial Eagle : Spizaitus bellicosus. 

(9) New Holland White Eagle: Astur Nova 
Hollandixe. 

(10) Pondicherry Eagle : Halinstur Indus. A 
small eagle found in India. It is called hy 
Anglo-Indians the Brahininy Kjte. 

(11) Ring-tail Eogle: The same aa Golden 
Eagle (q.v.). 

(12) Rough-footed Eagle: Aquila nee via. A 
small eagle, a native of CeDtral and Southern 
Europe, Western Asia, and India. It ha? 
occasionally straggled to Britain. 

(13) Sea-Eagle: [Sea-eagle). 

(14) White-tailed Sea-Eagle: Haliaetus albi 
cilia. Its length slightly exceeds that of the 
Golden Eagle, though its expansion of wing is 
less. It is found in Britain, building upon the 
ledges of sea cliffs, and feeding upon fish. 

eagle-eyed, a. 

1. Lit-. : With eyes like an eagle; piercing; 
sharp -sigh ted as an eagle. 

2. Fig. : Having sharp intellectual vision or 
discernment. 

" This trntb, Philosophy, though mole-eyed 
In nature's tendencies, olt ox-erlooKS.” 

C&uj*,. * Tu. '• “ 174, 175. 

eagle-feather, s. The feather of at 
eagle worn as a plume. 

" Hiawatha stooped to enter, 

Haidly touched his eagle- feather* 

As he entered at the doorway." 

Longfellow : Song of Hiawatha, X. 

eagle-flighted, a. Having a flight like 
an eagle ; having a high and sustained flight ; 
mounting high. 

eagle-hawk, s. An English designation 
given to the geuus of eagles called by Cuvier 
Morphnus, and by Vicillot Spizaetus. They 
are from South America. 

eagle-owl, s. 

1. Sing, : Bubo marimus. [Bobo (2) ] 


late, fdt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. 00, ce = c ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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2. PI. : Swainson’s English designation for 
the genus Nyetia. They are of large size, have 
a small head without egrets, have prominent 
eyebrows, very small ears, short thickly- 
feathered tarsi, a short tail, aod rather long 
wings. 

eagle-plume. s. A plume made of the 
feathers from ail eagle. 

*' Moreua's eagle-plume adorned his creat." 

kk-ott : Doji Roderick, xxvili. 

eagle-rays, s. pi. 

Zool. : The name of the tishes belonging to 
genus Myliobatis (q.v.). 


eagle -sighted, o. Having sight like 
that of the eagle ; powerful or piercing in 
vision ; eagle-eyed. 

“ What peremptory oxnlc-tighted eye 
Dares look upon the heaven of her brow. 

That is not blinded by her majesty?" 

Shakesp. : Love s Leri, our Lost, lv. 3. 

eagle-speed, s. Swiftness of flight like 
that of an eagle. 

” Abrupt, with eagle speed she cut. the sky." 

Pope : Homer's Odyssey, 413. 

eagle-spirit, s. A spirit like that of the 
the eagle ; a soaring spirit, 

41 Long years 1— It tries the thrilling frame to hear 

And eagle-spirit of a child of song." 

Byron : Lament of Tasso, L 

eagle-standard, s. A militarystandard, 
of which the essential part is the representa- 
tion of an eagle. 

” On eagle- standards and on arms he gazed." 

Scott ; Don Roderick, xlii. 

eagle stone, s. [„Etites.] 


eagle-winged, a. 

1. Lit.: Having wings like those of the 
eagle ; having powerful wings enabling their 
possessor to soar. 

"At his right hand Victory 
Sat, eagleacingcd. Milton : P. L., vL 783. 

2. Fig. : Soaring high like an eagle. 

*' Eagle-winged pride." 

Shake sp. : Richard II., I. 3. 


ea-gle (2), s. [A corruption of Malay agila, 
produced by similarity of aound to aquila = 
= an eagle.] 


eagle-wcod, s. 

1. The wood of Aloexylon Agallochum. 

2, That of two Aquilarias — ■ viz., A. omfaand 
A. Agallocha. The same as Agal-wood or 
Agila-wood (q.v.). See also Agalloch, Aloes- 
wood, Aquilaria, and Ligu -aloes. 

* eag'-less, s. [Eng. eagl(e), and fem. suff. 
-ess.] A female or hen eagle. 


eag-let, * eg-glet, * eg-let, s. & a. 

eagl(e), and dim. sutf. -ef.] 


[Eng. 


A. As subst. : A young or little eagle. 

" Aa the young eaglet rises self-inspired.” 

Doyse : Death of Marq. of Tavistock. 

B. As ad-j. : Soaring, ambitious. 


’ This glare of luxury 
Is hut to tempt, to try the eaglet gaze 
Of tuy young soul." 

Moore : Veiled Prophet of Khorassan. 

ea-gre, s. [Eager, s.] 


4 eal der, s. [Elder.] 


* cal-der man, s. [Alderman.] 


earn, eame, * eme, * eem, s. [a.S. earn ; 
Dut. oom; Ger. oheim.] [Eme.] An oncle. 
(Obsolete except in a few provincial dialects.) 
" He com bis earn to eoconr." 

Robert dc Brunne, p. 17. 

* ean, een, *eene, *yean, * yeen, v.t. & i. 

[A.S. eanian, eanignn .] [Yean.] 

A. Trans. : To bring forth. 

B. Intrans. : To bring forth young. 

ean-mg, pr. par , a., & s. [Ean.] 

A. & B. As pr . par. <C partidp. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of bearing young. 


eaning time, s. 

bearing young. 


The time or season of 


*’ He -.tuck them up before the fulsome ewes 
” bo. then conceiving, did iu eaning. time 
Fall party-coloured lambs.” 

Shakesp .- Merchant of Venice, 1. 3, 


• ean -ling, * eane-ling, s. [Eng. ean, and 
dimm. sutf. - ling .] A lamb just brought forth 
or dropped. 


" All the eanelings which were streaked and pled 
Should fall as Jacob s hire.” 


Shaketp. : Merchant of Venice, i. a 


ear (1), * ere, s. [A.S. edre; cogn. with Dut. 
oor; lcel. eyra; Sw. dm; Dan. ore; M. 11. 
Ger. ore; Ger. ohr ; Lat. auris ; Goth, auso ; 
Gr. ous (ous).] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally ; 

(1) In the eame sense as II. 1. 

Breathe it in mitre ear."— Shakesp. ; Two Gentle- 
men, m. l 

(2) That portion of the organ of hearing 
which stands prominent. 

"Hie master shall bore hie far through with an aul.” 
—Exodus, xx L 6. 

(3) The sense or power of hearing ; the 
power or faculty of judgiogof and distinguish- 
ing sounds. 

. " You have a quick ear.”—Slsa,kcsp : Two Gentlemen, 


otolithes, suspended in the fluid of the cavity. 
In all vertehiabed animals above the inferior 
reptiles, we have the tympanum or drum 
with its membrane and chain of bones in ad- 
dition to the internal ear, and in the mam* 
malia, we have in addition the external ear, 
ami also prolonged from the vestibule or first 
portion of the internal ear, we have the 
semicircular canals, and the cochlea. In 
birds the coclik-a is nearly straight instead of 
apiral, though like that of man it is divided 
by a membranous partition, the organ which 
enables us to judge of the pitch of sounds. 
The cochlea ia quite rudimentary in reptiles, 
and in lishes it does not exist at all. 

2. Physiol : [Hearing], 

2. Machinery : 


(1) Hearing. 

" Ever he salil that, close and near, 

A lady's voice was in bis ear." 

nr ,. . . , Scott: Marmion,tLS2. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) Any prominence from a larger body; a 
small projection on an object, usually for sup- 
port or attachment ; as, (a) The ear of a bucket 
or cooking-pot to which the bail is attached. 
The ear or lug of a sugar or salt-boiling kettle 
by which it is supported on the walls of the 
furnace. The ear of a shell is imbedded in 
the metal, and serves for inserting the hooks 
by which the projectile is lifted. ( b ) The 

canon of a bell, the part by which it is sus 
pended. 

“ There are some vessels, which, if you offer to lift 
hy the belly or bottom, you cannot stir them : hut are 
soon removed if you take them by -the ears. Tat/lor • 
Holy Living. 


(2) The head ; the person. 

" Their warlike force was sore weakened, the city 
beaten down about their ears, and most of them 
wounded. — K nodes : Historie of the Turkes. 


(3) The highest part or point of a man ; the 
top. 

(4) Favourable notice or attention ; heed, 
regard. 

” Thou hast achieved a part ; hast gained the ear 

Of Britain’s senate to thy glorious cause.” 

Cowper : To William IVilbvrforce, Esq. 

(5) A disposition to like or dislike what is 
heard ; judgment, opinion, taste. 

* (6) A window, a door. 


"My house's ears, t mean my casements.” 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, iL S. 

II. Technically: 

1. Anatomy : 


(1) Human Anat. : The organ of hearing is 
divided into three parts, the external ear, the 
middle or tympanum, aud the internal or 
labyrinth. The external consists of the pinna 
or funnel, which collects the vibrations of 
the air producing sound, and the meatus 
or tube which conveys the vibrations to the 
tympanum, iu its lining- membrane are the 
ceruminous glands, which secrete the wax of 
the ear. The middle ear or tympanum is an 
irregular bony cavity within the petrous bone, 
having behind it the mastoid cells ; it contains 
three small bones, the malleus or hammer 
the iucus or anvil, and the stapes or stirrup’ 
covered by the membrana tympani extending 
from the meatus iu three layers, an external, 
epidermal; middle, fibrous and muscular; 
internal, mucous. The ligaments are three in 
number, the muscles four, and the foramina 
or openings ten, five large and five small. 
The labyrinth or internal ear is very complex, 
and consists of a membranous and osseous 
part, the latter showing a series of cavities 
tunnelled through the petrous booe, and 
divided into vestibule, semi-circular canals, 
and cochlea, the first lying nearest the 
tympanum, the others beneath, the last about 
one and a-half iuebes in length, making two 
and a-half spiral turns round the modiolus or 
central axis, and divided into two passages 
by a thin porous bony plate : the zonula ossea 
lamiote spiralis. The auditory nerve divides 
at the bottom of the meatus auditorius interims 
into two, the vestibular and the cochlear; 
the arteries arise chiefly from the auditory 
branch of the superior cerebellar artery. 

(2) Comp. Anat. : The simplest form of ear, 
as m some Crustacea and fishes, is simply a 
cavity in the solid part of the head filled with 
liquid and lined by a membrane on which 
the auditory nerve is distributed, these live 
in water, but those Crustacea chiefly living in 
air and most fishes have the vestibule open 
on its external side, covered in by a membrane. 
Jn this simple form, the force of the vibrations 
is increased by minute stony concretions, 


(1) The loop or ring on the ram of a pile- 
driver, by which it is lifted. 

(2) One of the two projecting parts on the 
portions of an eccentric strap by which they 
are bolted together. 

3. Music: 

(1) In the metallic mouth -pipe of an organ. 
One of the pair of soft metal plates at each 
end of the alit or mouth of the pipe, which 
may be bent more or less over the opening, 
to qualify the tone. 

(3) A nice or delicate perception of the dif- 
ferences of sounds, or of consonances and 
dissonances, time and rhythm. 

“ She has a delicate ear, and her voice is musick.”— 

Richardson. 

4. Print. : A projection on the edge of the 
frisket ; or one on the edge of the composing- 
rule. 


IT (1) Artificial ear: An auricle having the 
shape of the natural ear, and worn as an ear- 
truinpet, to collect the waves of sound and 
conduct them by a tube to the 7 neatus o udi - 
torius. Usually made of gutta-perclia coloured 
to resemble nature, aud attached by clasps to 
the natural ear. [Auricle.] 

(2) Up to the ears : Completely, very greatly 
or deeply. 

" A cavalier was up to the ears in lore with a very- 
fine lady.” — L' Estrange. 

(3) Over ears, or Over head and ears : Com- 
pletely, so as to be overwhelmed ; as, He is 
over head and ears in debt. 


(4) All ear: All attention, very attentive. 

" I was all ear , 

And took in strains that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of death.” Milton ; Comus, 560-62. 

(5) To be by the ears, to fall (or go) U>ucther 
by the ears : To be at loggerheads, to disagree, 
to fall out, to quarrel, to scuffle. 

" Were half to half the world by the ears, and he 
Upon my party, I'd revolt.” 

Shakesp. : Coriolanui, L L 

(6) 7’o set by the ears : To raise or cause 
strife between. 

‘‘She used to carry tales from one another, till she 
had set the neighbourhood together by the ears."— 
Arbuthnot. : Hist, of John Bull. 

(7 ) At first ear: At first hearing; imme- 
diately. 


"A believing at first ear wlmt is delivered by 
others. — Browne : Vulgar Err ours. Ik. L, ch. v. 


ear-ache, s. [Earache.] 


ear bored, a. Having the ears bored, as 
a sign of servitude. 

" And she, like to some servile ear-bored slave, 

Must play and sing.” Bp. Hall : Satires. vi. L 


ear-brush, s. A toilet instrument for 
cleaning the ear. A bulb of sponge oa a 
handle ; an aurilave. 


* ear-bussing, a. Kissing, that is, told 
in, the ear. 

" Ear-btusing arguments.” 

Shakesp. : Lear, ii. L (Quarto.) 

ear-cap, $. A cover to protect the ears 
against cold. 

* ear-confession, s. Auricular confes. 
sion. 

••Pilgrimages, ear- confessions, and other Popish 
matters. —Bale : Select Works, p. 57. 

ear cornet, s. A small auricle which is 
contained within the hollow of the outer ear, 
and has a short tube to keep open the meatus 
auditorius in cases of contraction or the pre- 
sence of polypi ; an ear-trumpet. 

ear-deafening, a. So loud as to deafen 

the ears. 

" The ear-<Unfening voice o' the oracle. 

Kin to Jove's thunder.” 

Shakesp. : Winter's Tale. iiL L 


bml, boy; poit, jo'iVl ; cat, 9 eU, chorus, chin, bench; go. gem; thin, this, sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. nh = f. 
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* ear-deep, a. Reaching the car only. 

" So con tout with eur-dxep melodics.*' 

South*]/ : Triumph of Woman, $78. 

* ear-dropper, s. An oaves-dropi*er. 

" it I# possible an ear-dropper might heur such 
things talked at Cock-pits and dancing *obooU."— 
Backet ■ Li/oof irmid/nj, 11. 8L {IJiivUs.} 

ear drum, s. 

Anat. : [Tympanum]. 

ear-ercctlng, a. Raising hia ears ; hence, 
lively, active, fn-sli. 

" He chirrups brisk Ld» ear-erecting steed.'* 

t'owper: Tatk, 11L 9. 

* ear finger, * eare finger, s. The 

little linger. 

* ear-kissing, a. The aame ae Ej\n- 
bussing, for which it is the reading in the 
folios. 

ear like, a. Like an ear. 

ear muff, ». An aiijustable covering for 
the ear to protect it against the cold. 

ear of Dionysius, s. An acoustic in- 
strument named after the aound-condncting 
orifice in the roof of the dungeons where the 
old Sicilian tyrant kept his prisoners. It has 
a large mouth-piece to collect the sound, 
which a flexible tube conducts to the ear of 
the person. It is especially adapted for 
enabling the very deaf to hear general conver- 
sation, lectures, sermons, &c. 

ear-pick, 3 . 

Surg. : A small scoop to extract hardened 
cerumen from the mrotus auditorius, or foreign 
matters from the external ear. 

ear piercing, a. Shrill, 

"The ear-piercing fife.** Shakes p : Othello, ill. 8. 

* ear-reach, s. Hearing distance, ear- 
shot. 

*' Within the enr-reach of his words." — Fuller: 
Holy State, v. 18. 

*ear rent, s. Payment made by mutila- 
tion or loss of the eais. 

"A hole to thrust your head in, for which yon 
should pay ear-rent. ben Jonson. 

ear-ring, s. A penda at or ornament worn 
hanging from the ears. This oruaiueut lias 
be^n worn by both sexes from tiie earliest 
times in Oriental countries, but among the 
Greeks and Romans its use wa9 confined to 
females. It was usually constructed of gold, 
of various forms, very finely wrought, a ad set 
with pearls and precious stones. The ear9 in 
the statue of the Medicean Venus are pierced, 
and probably were at one time ornamented 
with ear-rings. ( Fairholt .) 

•• With gold and silver they Increase hia store. 

And gave the precious ear-rings which they wore." 

Sandyt. 

ear- shell, s. 

Zoology : 

1. Sing.: The English name of the gastero- 
podous genus Haliotis. It is so called from 
the ear-shaped character of its shell. About 
75 recent species are known. [Haliotis.] 

2. PI. : The family Haliotidae, of wb*ob 
Haliotis is the type. 

ear-shot, s. Hearing distance. 

"Gomez, stand you out of ear-shot, 9 — Dryden : 
Spanish Friar, it 3. 

* ear-shrift, s. Auricular confession. 

"The Papists' lenten preparation of forty days ear- 

shrift."- Cartwright : Admonition. 

* ear sore, a. & s. 

A. As. adj. : Morose, peevish, quarrelsome ; 
apt to take offence. 

B. 4s subst. : Anything which offends or 
displeases the ear as an eye-sore displeases or 
offends the eye. 

"The perpetual jangling of the chime* ... Is no 
•mall mr-»ore to us.''— 7*. Browne : Works, L 806. 

ear-speculum, s. 

Surg.: An instrument for distending ' the 
exterior canal of the ear, in removing indurated 
wax, or other explorations and operations ; an 
otoscope. 

* ear sports, s. pi. Entertainments of 
aong or music. ( Holland : Plutarch.) 

ear syringe, s. An instrument for in- 
jecting tiie ear with a liquid or medicated 
vapour. An ordinary synnge may answer the 


usual purposes of cleanliness, softening in- 
durated wax, Ac., but this instrument lias 
a further capacity. It consists of an india- 
rubber air-hag, a flexible tube, a bulb of hard- 
ruhber, made in two pieces, which screw to- 
gether, mid contain a sponge to hold chloroform 
or other liquid ; and a jierforated bulb. It is 
particularly used In treating diseases of the 
middle ear. The sponge being previously 
moistened, the nozzle of the bulb is placed 
io one nostril, the other ia closed by the 
finger of the surgeon, the mouth is also closed, 
and the patient, having previously taken a 
mouthful of water, is told to swallow, and 
just as he la doing this, the surgeon compresses 
the air-hag, and HOiids the iodized air into the 
fancal orifice of tne enattiehian tube, and, if 
tbe drum be perforated, into the cavity of the 
tympanum. 

ear trumpet, s. An instrument de- 
signed for the collection and conduction of 
sounds. By increasing the size of the auricle, 
a much larger volume of sound is gathered 
than by the natural ear without such aid. The 
ear-trumpet for the assistance of the par- 
tially deaf is believed to have been invented 
by Baptists Porta about 1(300. Kireher de- 
scribes the funnel and tube for conveying 
aound, the device which is now so common 
for conveying intelligence between apartments 
and shopa, in dwellings, warehouses, and fac- 
tories. Dr. Arnott, a physician, whn became 
partially deaf from a cold contracted in tra- 
velling, first devised tbe pair of shells or arti- 
ficial ears which extend the surface displayed 



to gather the tremulous air. There are two 
qualities required ia a speaking tube : that it 
aball concentrate a large amount of sound in 
a small space; and, secondly that it aliall not 
stifle the sounds within the tube itself. Gutta- 
percha seems to answer the latter conditions 
better than any other material. Ear-trumpets 
are of several descriptions ; their essential 
characteristic i9 that they have a narrow 
aperture at one end to be placed close to the 
ear, while the other opening is large and bell- 
shaped. The waves of sound collected from 
the wide expanse of the one extremity are 
concentrated as they flow towards the other, 
and in that state enter the ear. The ear- trum- 
pet is a speaking trumpet reversed. 

ear-wax, s. [Cerumen, Earwax.] 

* ear- witness, s. One who attests or can 
attest anything as heard with his own ears. 
[Cf. Eye-witness.] 

"All present were ear-witnesses, even of each par- 
ticular branch of a common indictment.’*— Booker. 

* ear worm, s. A secret counsellor. 

"There is nothing in the world to protect such an 
ear-worm." — Socket * Life of Williams, iL 162. 

ear-wort, s. 

Bot.: A plant, Hedyotis Aurieularia, a na- 
tive of Ceylon, so called from its being sup- 
posed to* be good for relieving or curing 
deafness. 

ear (2) er, s. [A.S. ear ; Northumb. eher; 
oogn. with Dut. aar ; Icel., Dan., A Sw. ax 
(=afts); Goth, ahs; O. H. Ger. ahir ; M.H. Ger. 
eher ; Ger. dhre. (.Sfceaf.Vj A spike or head of 
corn ; that part of cereals which contains the 
flower and seed. 

" From several crania he had eighty stalk* with 
very large ears, full of large co nx."— Mortimer : hus- 
bandry. 

* ear (I), er i en, er en, v.t. [A.S. man, 
erigan ; cogn. with M. H. Ger. even, ern; Icel. 


erja ,* Fr. araim ; Lat. aro ; Gr. Ap6u> (aroo.b] 
To plough, to tdl, to cultivate. 

** Let them go 

To ear the land, that hath some hope to grow 
For I have noue." Shakes//.: Uiduird //.. 111. 2. 

•ear (2), v.t. [Ear (l), $.] To listen to at- 
tentively ; to drink in with the ears. 

" l ear'd her language, liv'd iu her eyes, coi." 

Shake tp. A Piet. : Two Aot/le Kinsmen. UL L 

* ear (3), v.i. [Ear (2), 8.] To shoot as In 
eai'9 ; to form ears aa corn. 

** It cannot ear well hy mean* of heat/ — Holland: 
Plutarch, p. 826. 

* ear a hlc, a. [Eng. ear (1), v. ; -aide.) 
That can be ploughed or tilled ; arable. 

Ho well for medowe, pasture, u ear able, tic."— 
ArchiBologta, xlli. S16. 

ear' ache, s. [Eng. ear t and ache (q.v.).] An 
ache or pain in the ear. 

* ear' al, a. [Eng. ear ; -al ] Receiving with 
the ear ; hearers only, and not doers. 

" They are not true peniteuts that fire merely enrol, 
verbal, and worded men f—Uewyt. Sermons <1668/. p. $4. 

ear -coc kle, s. [Eng. ear, and cockle .] 

Bot. Pathol, : A disease of wheat, in moat 
laves called Purples. The grain becomes 
lackenecl and contracted, owing to the 
presence of a multitude of small worms be- 
longing to the genus Vibrio. (7’reas. of Bot,) 

* card, * erd, s. [Earth.] 

* eard folc, * erd folo, a. The people 

of any particular country. 

eard, v.t, & i. [A.S. eardian.] [Baud, a.] 

A. Trans. : To put in the earth ; to inter; 
to put into a grave. 

" Nacbody ever ken'd whare his uncle the prior 
eardetl him. or whAt he did wi' his gowd and ■ilver." 
—Scott : Antiquary, cb. xxiv. 

• B. Intrans. : To live, to dwell. 

" Ha ne mahen nawt soznen ear den In hevene.*— 
Bah Afcidenhad, p. ta. 

* cord'-ing, s. [A.S. eardung .] A dwelling, 
place, a habitation. 

earding stowe, * erding -stowe, a. 

A dwelling-place. 

* eare, s. [Ear (1), s.] 

eared (1), a. [Eng. ear (I), s. ; -ed.] 

I. Ordinal 'y Language : 

1. Furnished with ears or the organs of 
hearing. 

2. Furnished with an ear or handle. 

II. Technically: 

1. Her, : An epithet applied to animals 
borne in coat-armour, having the ears of a 
different tincture from that of the rest of the 
body. Such animals are said to he eared of 
such a metal or colour. 

2. Bot. : Auriculate ; having two small 
rounded lobes at the base, as the leaf of Salvia 
ojjicinalis. ( Lindlcy .) 

eared (2), a. [Eng. ear (3), s. ; -ed.) 

I. Ord. Lang. : Bearing corn. 

** The covert of the thrice-cared field 
Saw stately Ceres to her passion yield. ** 

Pope : Homer's Odyssey, v. 169, 160. 

IL Technically: 

1. Bot . ; Having developed into ear, having 
the inflorescence fully formed. 

2. Agric . ; A term applied at the stage when 
the leaf aud ear ditfer in colour. 

eared, pa, par. or a. [Ear (1), t?.] 

* eare-wick, s. [Earwig.] The old form of 


Tis with one worm, one eareunck overlsid.** 

Cartwright : Poems (1651J. 

*ear'-mg (1), pr . par., a., A 8. [Ear (I), t?.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. & particip . adj. : (See 
the verb). 

B. As subst. : [A.S. eriung .] A ploughing, 
tilling, or cultivating of land. 

** Yet there ore five years, in the which there shall 
neither be earing nor harvest"— 9m tlv. 6. 

ear -mg (2), pr. par., a., & s. [Ear (3), v .] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & partictp. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As stfbsf, : The act or process of coining 
into ear as corn. 

There is * third required for the earing and hard- 
ening of the corn" — Hammond : Works, Iv. 68). 
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ear'-iner, s. [Ear (l).] 

Xaut. : The rope which lashes the upper 
corner of a sail to its yard. The reef-earing* 
are used to lash the ends of the reef-hand to 
the yard. 

*ear' ish, a. [Eng. ear; Auricular. 

"Ills ( Antichrist's) idolatrous aitara, his earish 
confeaslou."— Bacon : Work*, iii. 4. 

earl, * erl, * erle, s. [A S. eorl = a warrior, 
a hero ; eogn. with lcel. jarl, earl = a warrior; 
U.S. erl = a man. Remote cfcyni. unknown.] 
An English title of nobility, the third in rank, 
being next below that of marquis, and next 
above that of viscount. It is the representa- 
tive of the Norman title of connt (q.v.), and 
originally the earls, like the counts, had juris- 
diction over a certain district or shire, whence 
they were called also Shiremcn. The title 
now is wholly unconnected with any terri- 



torial jurisdiction. The earl’s coronet con- 
sists of a richly-chased circle of gold, having 
on the upper edge eight strawberry leaves, 
between each pair of which is a pearl on a 
apire rising above the leaves ; the cap is 
similar to that of a duke. [Duke.] 

" Thane* -Mid kinsmen, 

Henceforth be earls, the first that ever Scotland 
For such an honour named.” 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, v. 8. 

earl - marshal, * erle - marshal, 
* earl - marshall, 5 . 

1. An English officer of state, ranking eighth 
in precedence. His office is one of great anti- 
quity, and was formerly of considerable im- 
portance. He is the head of the college of 
arms, with whom resides the determination 
of all questions relating to arms and grants 
of armorial bearings. The office is now here- 
ditary, being held by the Dukes of Norfolk. 

* 2. One who has the chief care of military 
solemnities. 

“ Tim marchiug troops through Athens take their way. 

The great earl-marshal orders their array." 

Dryden : Palamon & A rcite, iii. 630, 631. 

©ax-lap, s. [Eng. ear, and Zap.] The tip of 
the ear. 


©arl -dom, s. [Eng. earl; -dom . ] 

1 The seigniory or jurisdiction of an earl. 
"The duke of Clarence having married the heir of 
the earl of Ulster, and by her having all the earldom 

of Ulster, carefully went ahout redressing evils." 

Spenser : Pretent State of Ireland. 

2. The rank, title, or position of an earl. 

” Mac Callum More, penniless and deprived of his 
earldom, might, at any moment, raise a serious civil 
war, ' — Macaulay : Mist. Eng., ch v. 

•earl -dor-man, s . [Alderman.] 

ear'-less, a. [Eng. ear; dess. J 

1. Without or deprived of ears. 

" Earleu on high stood unabashed Defoe.” 

Pope : Dunciad, It, 147. 

2. Heedless, not inclined to listen. 

“ A surd and earlets generation of men."— Browne. 

3. Having no horns or plu mi corns. 

©ar'-let, $, [Eng. ear; dimin. suff. -let.) 

M 1. Ord. Lang., <£c. ; A little ear. 

2. (PI.) Bot. : Peculiar indentations in the 
leaves of the Foliosce Hepaticce. (Thome.) 

ear' lid, s. [Eng. car , and lid.] 

Zool. : An external cutaneous movable lid 
which closes the auditory opening. ( Huxleu: 
Anat. Vert., p. 214.} 


€ar'-li- n e8 s 1 s. [Eng. early; -?jess.] The 
quality or state of being early, forward, or in 
advance. 


“The goodness of the crop Is a great gain, if the 
goodness answer the ezrlineu of coming up." — Bacon. 


* earl -ish, a. [Eng. earl ; • i$h .) Like an 
earl. 


* earl -ish ness, s. [Eng. earlish; -tlws.] 
The qualities or characteristics of au earl. 

"' Earlithnctt l I never heard of such a word.* ‘It 
there la not such a word, there ought to be. Girl Is 
represented by girlishness; why not carl by earltih- 
nessV — Mortimer Collins : Two Plunges for a Pearl, 
vol. lil., p. lit 

* car' lock, s. [Eng. ear , and lock.] A lock 
or curl of hair worn on the check near to the 
ear by men of fashion in the early part of the 
seventeenth century ; a hive-lock. 

" These love-locks, or ear-locks, in which too many 
of our nation have of late begun to glory. '— Prynna : 
Cnloveliness of Love- Locks, p. 3. 

ear‘~ly, ’car lieh, * eer U, *cre liehe, 
* er-llehe, * care ly, * ere ly, adv. & a. 
[A.S. dbrtice = early (adv.), from err — sooner, 
and lie = like.] 

A. As adverb : 

1. In good time, soon, betimes. 

**Hy the cause that they shulden rise. 

Early amorwe for to seen the sight." 

Chaucer : C. T„ 2,490, 2.49L 

2. Towards, in or near the beginning. 

" Early in 1661 took place a geueral election " — 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. ii. 

3. Soon in life. 

"Samuel began his acquaintance with God early, 
and continued It late." — Bp. Hall ; Contemplations ; 
Meeting of Saul and Samuel. 

4. Soon or betimes in the dny. 

" Erely whan the daie was light." Gower, v. 

B. >4s adjective : 

1. Soon or in advance, as compared with 
iomethiog else : as, an early crop. 

2. Coming before or in advance of the 
natial time. 

" Aa an early spring we see." 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., i. S. 

3. First, towards, in or near the beginning. 
"But, as he lay in the morning light, his face for a 

moment 

Seemed to assume once more the forms of its earlier 
manhood. " Longfellow : Evangeline, ii. 6 

4. In good time’ not advanced in the day. 

"At these early hours shake off 
Thegoiden slumber of repose.” 

Shakesp. : Pericles, iii. 2. 

early English, a. & j. 

A. As adjective : 

1. Arch. : [Early English Architecture], 

2. Philol. : An epithet most properly em- 
ployed to designate the period between 1250 
a. o, and 1350 a.d., but commonly used to ex- 
press any period between 1250 a.d. and the 
close of the fifteenth century. [English.! 

B. >4s subst. : The language of England in 
the periods described in A. 2. 

Early English Architecture : The first of the 
pointed or Gothic styles of architecture used 
in England. It immediately succeeded the 
Norman towards the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and gradually merged into the Decorated 
at the end of the thirteenth. The mouldings 
consist of alternate rounds and deeply-cut 
hollows, with small fillets, producing a strong 
effect of light and shadow. The arches are 
usually equilateral or lancet-shaped, though 
drop-arches are frequently met with, and some- 
times pointed segmented arches ; trefoil and 
cinquefoil arches are also often used in amall 
openings and panellings. The doorways of 
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this style, in large buildings, are often divided 
into two. by a single shart or amall pin, with 
a quatrefoil or other ornament. The. windows 
nre almost universally of long and narrow 
proportions, and are used singly, or in combi- 
nations of two, three, five, and seven ; when 
thus combined, the space between them some- 


times but little exceeds the width of th« 
mullions of the latter styles. Groined ceil- 
ings are very common in this style. The 
pillars usually consist of amall shafts arranged 
round a larger circular pier, but others of a 
different kind are aumoliiiiea found. The 
capitals consist of plain mouldings, or are 
enriched with foliage and sculpture charac- 
teristic of the style. 


carm, v.i. [Yirm.] To whine, to complain. 

ear-mark, s. [Eng. ear, and mark.) 

I. Ordinary Language ; 

I. Lit. A mark on the ear by which a aheep 
is knowu and identified. 

" Sir J. Parrot [in 1584) ordered the Irish to mark nil 
their cattle with pitch or earmark, on pain vf for- 
feiture.'— Cox : Hitt, of Ireland. 

*2. Any distinguishing or distinctive mark 
or feature. 

"The very earmark of the age we live In.*— Stephens: 
Add. to Spelm Hist. Saer. (16'jrt), p. 235. 

II. Law: Any mark made upon anything 
for the purpose of identification. 

* ear- mark, v.t. [Eng. ear, and mark, v.J 

1. Lit. : To mark, as sheep, by cutting or 
slitting the ear. 

“For feare lest we like rogues should be reputed. 

And for earmarked beasts abroad be bruited.'* 

Spenser : Mother Hubbard i Tale. 188. 

2. Fig. : To set or place a distinguishing or 
distinctive mark upon. 

"No peculiarity of style earmarks the borrowed 
phrase.' —Spectator, Oct., 1881. p. 1,338. 

* ear -marked, pa. par. or a. [Earmark, v.) 

*ear mark iiig, pr. par., a., A s. [Ear- 
mark, t\] 

A. A"B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C, As subst. : The act of marking with any 
private mark for purposes of identification. 


earn (1), *er nl en, *earne (1), v.t. A i. 
[A.S. eamian; cogn. with O. H. Ger. A M. H. 
Ger. amen, arndn; Ger. emten = to reap; 
O. H. Ger. A M. H. Ger. arin, aren, am ; Ger. 
emte — harvest.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To gain as the reward or wage of labour 
or of any service or performance ; to becomo 
entitled to as recompense for work doue. 

" And then with threat 

Doth them compell to worke to same their meat.” 
Spenser : F. Q., V. iv. 3L 

2. To merit, deserve, or become entitled to 
as the result of any actions, or course of con- 
duct, whether that which ia earned is received 
or not. 


" Winning cheap the high repute. 
Which he through hazard huge must earn.” 

Milton: P. L, ii. 472. 473. 


B. Intrans. : To merit, deserve, or gain 
anything aa recompense for work or labour 
done. 


*earn (2), *earne (2), v.i. [Yearn.] To 
yearn, to desire greatly, to long. 

" And ever as he rode his heart did eame 
To prove his puissance in battel brave." 

Spenser: F. Q .l.i.S. 

* earn (3), * ern, v.i . [A.S. iman, yman — 
to run ; Ger. gerinnen — to curdle ; rinnen = 
to ruu together.] [Run, v.] To curdle as 
milk. 

" Hang it up for three weeks together ; in which 
time it will be earned by the bladder. '’—Maxwell; Set. 
Trans., p 275. 

earn, s. [Erne:] An eagle. 

" They gleamed on many a dusky tarn. 

Hauuted by the lonely earn." 

Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, iiL 22. 

earn bitter, eam-bleater, s. Tha 

snipe ; Bcolopax gallinaoo. 

" The eam-bleater, or tn*. X-irfowl'e craw. 

Was like to melt her very heart a«a.“ 

Host : Helenore. p. 6L 

earned, pa. par. or a. [Earn (1), p.] 


ear-nest, s . A a. [A.S. eornest = seriousness ; 
cogn. with Dut. crust ; O. H. Ger. emust; 
AI. H. Ger. erncst ; Ger. emsf.) 

A. As substantive : 

1. Seriousness; a serious reality, as distin- 
guished from jesting or a feigned appearance ; 
most frequently found in the phrase, in 
earnest. 

" Take heed that this Jest do not one day turn t* 
earnest."— Sidney. 

2. A serious or earnest object or business. 

" But the main business and earnest of the world la 
money, domimou. and power."— L' Estrange. 
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earnest— earth 


B. Ad adjective : 

]. Anient, eager, or zealous In tlia perform* 
ance of any act or the pursuit of any object ; 
warm, importunate. 

“ He which jirayeth In due *ort. U thereby injula the 
more attentive to hear: aud he winch henreth, the 
more earnest to jirny lor the time which we bestow."— 
Hooker. 


2. Intent, fixed, eager. 

“<>n that nroapert strange, 

Their earned eyes they fixed ” 

J fitton ' P. L., X. 6M. 668. 


*3. Serious, important, grave. 

“They whom earnest let* do often hinder from being 
partaken of Uu* whole, lmvf yot this the hnctri of 
divine eervlce, opreitunity for access unto s>mie rea- 
sonable part thereof." Hooker. 

4. Heartfelt, sincere ; as, An earnest prayer. 
*[ For the difference between earnest and 
eager, see Eaoer. 

Ear nest, *ecr ncs, ‘er nes, *. [Wei. 

ernes = an earnest-penny ; ern — a pledge ; erno 
= to give a pledge ; cogn. with Gael, eartas = 
an earnest ; Prov. Kug. orlcs. ( Skcat .)] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. in the same sense as II. 

2. Anything which gives assurance ; pledge, 
or promise of something to come. 

“ It is ail earnest of a farther good 
That I mean to thee." 

Shakes,). : CymbeUne, l. 6. 

IL Law : Something given by a buyer to a 
seller ns a token or pledge to bind the bargain ; 
a part or portion of goods delivered into the 
possession of the buyer at the time of the sale 
as a pledge or security for the complete fulfil- 
ment of the contract; a handsel. In Scots 
Law the delivery and receipt of an earnest is 
considered as evidence of the completion of 
the contract, and the party who resiles may 
be compelled to carry out his obligation, in 
addition to lorfviting’the earnest he has paid. 
'* But If any part of the price la paid down. If It be 
butapenuy. or auy i>ortlon of the goods delivered by 
way of earnest, the pr<i)*rty of the goods is absolutely 
hound by it: aud the vendee uiay recover the goods 
hy action, as well as the vendor may the price of them. 
And such regard does the law nay to earnest ae an 
evidence of a contract, that, by the Statute of Frauds, 
29 Car. II. c. 3, no contract for the sale of goods, to the 
value of £10 or more, shall be valid, unless the buyer 
actually receives part of the goods sold, by way of 
earnest on his part ; or unless he gives part of the 
price to the vendor by way of earnest to bilid the bar- 
gain. or in part of payment: or unless some note in 
writing of the bargain be made aud signed by the 
party, or his agent, who is to be charged with the 
contract.’* — Blackstone: Comment., hk. ii„ ch. 86. 


Crabb thus discriminates between earnest 
and pledge : “In the proper sense, the earnest 
is given as a token of our being in earnest in 
the promise we have made ; the pledge signifies 
a security by which we are engaged to indem- 
nify for a loss. The earnest has regard to the 
Confidence inspired ; the pledge has regard to 
the bond or tie produced : when a contract is 
only verbally formed, it is usual to give 
earnest; whenever money is advanced, it is 
common to give a pledge. In the figurative 
application the terms h^ar the same analogy ; 
a man of genius sometimes, though not always, 
gives an earnest in youth of his future great- 
ness ; children are the clearest pledges of afiec- 
tion between parents.” (Crabb ; Eng. Synon .) 


earnest-money, s. The same as Ear- 
nest, 3., 11. 

• ear nestful, * cr-nest-ful, a. [Eng. 
earnest; -ful(l).j Full of or deserving earnest- 
ness, attention, or anxiety. 

" Let us stiut of crnestful mate re." 

Chaucer : C. T., 9.05L 


ear'-nest-ly, adv. [Eng. earnest ; ~ly.] 

1. In an earnest manner ; with earnestness, 
ardour, or zeal ; warmly, eagerly. 

“ The king by his agents earnestly pressed them to 
grant him present supplies for the use of his army.*'— 
Ludlow: Memoirs, i. 7. 

2. With earnest or fixed gaze ; intently. 

" He looked upon it earnestly. 

Without an accent of reply.** 

Hymn : Si eye of Corinth, xxi. 

ear -nest ness, s. (Eng. earnest ; -ticss.J 
1. The quality of l**ing earnest ; eagerness, 
■Warmth, ardour, zeal, vehemence. 


’* Often with a solemn earnestness. 

More than, indeed, belonged to such » trifle, 
lie begged of me to steal it." 

Shakes/), : Othello, X. 2. 


2. Solemnity, seriousness, gravity. 

" There never was a ch.wye maintained with such & 
skew of gravity and earnestness, which had a slighter 
foundation to support it'— Atterbury. 

3. Solicitude, care, intensity of attention. 

“ With overstraining, and earnestness of finishing 
their pieces, they often did them more barm than 
good . Dry den. 


*earn -ful, «. [Eng. earn (2), v. ; -/ui(0 ] 
Anxious, ) earning ; causing anxiety or yearn- 
ing. 

“ Whatever charms niljrht move • gentle heart 
I oft have tried, and chewed the earn/ul smart 
Which eats my bri-jut.** 

/'. Fletcher: Piscatorie Eelogs, a. 8. 


6arn'-ing (1), pr. par., a., <fc s. [Earn (l), v.) 
A. A* B. As pr. par. & particip. adj: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : (A S. carnung). 

1. The act of gaining recompense for labour, 
services, or performance. 

2. That which is earned, gained, or merited ; 
wages, reward. (Generally used in the plural.) 


** Tii tlif nearest town 
He duly went with what suisil overplus 
His earninys might supply.** 

W'ordsusjrth : Excursion, hk. i. 


earn lrig (2), pr. par., a., & s. [Earn (3), v.) 
A- & B. As pr. jxir. & purticip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. : Rennet, or that which curdles 

or coagulates milk. 

" Many cheeses are silled by giving too great or too 
small a pmijortiou of rennet or eas-nina to the milk." 
— Maxwell : Bel. Tram. p. £76. 


earning-grass, s. 

Hot.: Common bntterwort. 

“ Pinyuicuta vulgaris, steep -gras*, earning-grass ." — 
Lightfoot, p. 1131. 

* earse, s. [Erse.] 

* earsh, s. Prob. connected with c<Aiw/t(q.v.). 

1. A ploughed field. 

“ Firea oft arc good on barren earshes made. 

With crackling flame* to bom the stubble blade.* 
May : Virgil ; Ooorgic L 

2. Eddish. 

* earst, adv. [Erst.] Once, formerly, at first. 

* 2 3 4 Which Is through rage tuoje strong than both were 
erst," Spenser : F. <1., I. vlii. 18. 

* % At earst : At length, in time. 

" For from the golden age that first was named. 

It’s now at earst became a bt-une one 

Spenser: F *L, V ii. (In tnvl. ( 

earth, * erd, * erde, * eorth, * eorthe, 
erthe, s. a a. [A.S. eorthe ; cogn. with Icel. 
jiird ; But. aarde ; Dan. A: Sw. jord ; Goth. 
airtha ; Ger. erde, and perhaps to Gr. epa (era) 
the earth, apow (aroo)— to plough; of. also 
Heb. ( erets ) = earth ] [Ear (l), v.) 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Laterally : 

(1) Vegetable soil, either in itself or erro- 
neously viewed as a simple element ; one of 
four out of which it was supposed all things 
were made. [11.5.) 

(*2) The globe, the planet on which we live. 
[11. 1, 2, 3, & 4.1 

(3) Dry land, as opposed to the sea. 

*’ This solid globe we live upou is called the earth ; 
which word, taken in a more limited sense, signifies 
such parts of this globe as are capable, being exposed 
to the air. to give rooting aud nourishment to plants, 
so that they may stand and grow iu It f— Locke. 

(4) The ground, the visible surface of the 
globe. 

" Glance Horn heav’n to earth, from earth to heav'n." 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Sight's Dream, v. 1, 

(5) Different modifications of terrene matter. 
(In this sense it has a plural.) 

“The five genera of mirths are: (1) holes, (21 clays, 
(3) mavis, (4J ochres. (5) tnpolis."— fhlf : Mat. Med. 

(0) This world, as opposed to other scenes 
of existence. 

“ What are these. 

So withered, and so wild in their attire. 

That look not like th* inhabitants o* tb" earth. 

And yet are out?** Shakes /,. ; Macbeth, L S. 

(7) A country, a district, a land. 

" In ten set battles have we drHeu back 
These heatheu &axous. and recniued our cart/i, 

As earth recovers from the ebbing tide.* 

Drydcn : Kmg Arthur, l. I. 

* (S) Landed property. 

" She is the hopeful lady of my earth . * 

Shakesp. : Borneo A Juliet, L 1 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) The inhabitants of this globe. 

“And the whole earth was of oue language" — Gen. xi. b 

* (2) A term of reproach, expressive of gross- 
ness, dulness, or stupidity. 

"Thou earth, thoo, siieAk."— Shakesp. .’Tempest, i 2. 

* (3) The act of ploughing or turning over 
the ground. 

“ Such land as ye break up forbArley to sow. 

Two earths, at the least, ere ye bl*w it, bestow-.” 
7*M«rr ' Husbandry. 


II. Tech ideally : 

I. Astroi i. : To the eye it appeurs as if thia 
earth was in the cm tie of the universe, the 
sun and the stars revolving round it. The 
phenomena are much better accounted for by 
supposing the apparent revolution of the 
celeslial vault to be produced by an actual 
rotation of the earth on its axis in about 
twenty-four hours, producing day and night. 
[Day.] Similarly the succession ol the i»ea- 
eona ia best accounied for by assuming the 
ami to be stationary in one of the foci of an 
ellipse, and the earth moving round in that 
ellipse with the poles always slanted at a 

{ )articular angle to the same j*oint iu the 
leavene. ItiF.AsoNa, Year.] In jwjssessing 
a aatellite (the moon) the earth resembles 
various other planets, except that they have 
more attendant bodies than one In fact 
the earth is a planet, and, like other plain ts, 
its figure ia not far from spherical, as is proved 
by its having been 6ailed round. Magellan 
(Fernando Magelhaena) led the way, having 
circumnavigated a great part of the globa 
between a.d. 1519 and 1521, being killed in 
the Philippine lelandg in the last named year. 
.Sebastian del Cano, one of his officers, com- 
pleted the enterprise. Sir Francis Draka 
returned alive from a similar enterprise suc- 
cessfully carried out l*etween a.ix 1577 and 
1579 or 1580. Now eo many people have gona 
round the world that to have done so confers 
no material increase of celebrity. The sight 
of the masts of a vessel api»euriiig before the 
hull comes in sight is a proof that at least 
that portion of the world visible to us U a 
curve. Moreover, in au eclijwe of the moon 
the shadow of the earth obscuring the face of 
the luminary is found to be circular, and there 
are other aVgumcuta in the same direction. 
Only in a broad sense can the earth be de- 
scribed as spherical; it is really au oblate 
spheroid — i.e., the distance between the two 
poles ia less than that between two extremi- 
ties of a diameter drawn through the equator. 
This form may have been produced by the 
rotation of a partially fluid sphere. According 
to Bessel, the greater or equatorial diameter 
is 7,925*004 miles, the lesser or polar ona 
7,899*114 miles ; the difference of diameter, or 
polar compression, is 20*471 miles, and the 
proportion of the equatorial to the polar dia- 
meter a3 299*15 to 29s*15. The dimensions 
given by Sir R. Airy slightly differ from those. 
The force of gravity at the poles is to that t 
the equator very nearly as 180 to 179. It .« 
not of uniform density, the French mathema- 
tician Clairvault assuming it to consist of 
ellipsoidal strata, increasing iu density as 
they approached the earth s centre, and, taking 
it for granted also that the attractive fojce 
might be calculated on the law of liquid*, 
proved that the amount of gravity at the 
poles to that at the equator is as lbO to 179. and 
that the earth’s polar axis was to its equa- 
torial one as 299 to 300, which almost exaeily 
agrees with the result of observation. Clair- 
vault believed the meau density of the earth, 
taken as a whole, to be about twice that of 
the parts near the surface. Experiments con- 
ducted during last century having shown that 
the mountain ftchehallion in Scotland de- 
flected the pendulum 12" from the perpen- 
dicular, it was inferred by Dr. Maskelyne that 
the density of the mountain was l that of 
the globe, ’and that the density of the earth 
was about five times that of water. Sir. 
Henry Cavendish, Dr. Reich, ami Mr. Francis 
Baily, trying other experiments, considered 
the density of the earth to be 5*67, and Sir R. 
Airy believed it 6*505, that uf water being 1. 
The number of cubic miles in the earth is 
about 259,800,000,000, each cubic mile con- 
taining 147,200,000,000 of cubic feet. 

2. Geog. : The surface of the land is to that 
of the water on the earth in the proportion uf 
one to three. The land is unequally distri- 
buted, most of it being in the northern hemi- 
sphere. A great circle, with Falmouth for a 
centre and its circumference enclosing exactly 
half the surface of the globe, would include more 
land than could be embraced within a similar 
circle described around any other centre. 

3. Geol. : The universal opinion of geologists 
is that the earth is of immeasurable autiquity, 
and though some natural philosophers believe 
that there is not at what may he called the 
credit of geologists an unlimited fund of time 
on which to draw, yet they cheerfully accord 
them a few millions of years. The old view 
that our planet is but a few thousand years 
old now exists only among the uniuformed 
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It is not yet proved that astronomical changes 
have ever taken place since the first establish- 
ment of the solar system seriously to modify 
the state of things existing on the earth ; tho 
present distribution of land and water has not 
been, geologically viewed, of remote origin ; 
when differently proportioned, it must have 
produced different climates from those now 
existing. (For details see Lyell's Principles of 
Geology.) 

4. Magnetism : The action of the earth on 
magnetic substances is like that of a magnet, 
and it has two poles different from the or- 
dinary poles. [Pole.] 

5. Chemistry; 

* (1) Originally : In the opinion of the 
ancient chemists, or alchemists, one of the 
four elements of which all material things in 
the world were held to be composed, the 
others being fire, air, and water. Not even 
one of the four is really a simple substance. 

(2) filter: A name given to various sub- 
stances, opaque, insipid to the taste, incom- 
bustible, and, when dry, friable, i.e., easily 
separated into particles. Five divisions of 
them were recognised : (a) Boles, (b) Clays, 
(r) Marls, (<J) Ochres, and (e) Tripolis. Under 
these categories were ranked the oxides of 
the metals, cerium, aluminium, beryllium, 
zirconium, yttrium, erbium, thorium, <fce. 
These oxides are insoluble in water, ami 
are all very rare except aluminium. They 
are difficult to separate from each other, oc- 
curring together in rare minerals, and hence 
the number of metals belonging to this class 
is not known, several of those recently dis- 
covered having not yet been properly investi- 
gated, as holmium, scandium, thulium, &e. 

For the chemical constituents of vege- 
table soil, see Soil. 

6. Sports: The hole or retreat of a fox. 

B. .4s adj. : Pertaining or relating to, or in 
any way having to do with earth or with the 
earth. 

If (i) Crust of the Earth : [Crust]. 

(2) Earth to earth burial : A burial designed 
to aid in resolving a corpse as soon as possible 
into its constituent elements, instead of taking 
measures to impede its rapid decay. In 1875 
this system was advocated by Mr. Seymour 
Haden. Discarding leaden and even wooden 
coffins, he advocated that wicker-work should 
be the material used. 

earth-apple, s. 

1. A potato. 

2. A cucumber. 

earth-bag, s. 

Mil. : A bag filled with earth, used for de- 
fence in war. 

earth-balls, s. pi. 

Botany : 

1. Gen. : Balls which grow under the earth. 
(Prior.) 

2. Spec.: Tuber cibarium. ( Britten <£ Hol- 
land.) 

earth-bank, s. A hank or mound of 
earth. 

earth-bath, s. 

Med. : A literal bath of earth is occasionally 
used on the Continent as a remedy. 

earth-battery, s. 

Elect. : A large plate of zinc and a plate of 
copper, or a quantity of coke, buried at a 
certain distance asunder in damp earth. The 
moisture of the earth acts as the exciting fluid 
on this voltaic couple, and a feeble but con- 
stant current is produced. 

earth-bedded, a. Fixed in the earth as 
in a bed. 

" Sole stay his foot may rest upon. 

Is yon earth-bedded jetting stone.” 

Scott : Ilokcby, iL 15. 

earth borer, $. A form of auger for 
boring holes in the gronnd, where the strata 
are sufficiently soft and loose. The shaft has 
a screw-point and a cutting- face. The twisted 
shank revolves inside a cylindrical case, which 
retains the earth till the tool is withdrawn. 
The valve opens to admit the earth, and closes 
as the tool is lifted. [Auger.] 

earth-car, s. A car for transporting 
gravel and stone in railway operations. 
(American.) [Dumpi no-car.] 


earth chestnut, s. 

Hot. : Bunlum fiexuosum. (Withering, &c.) 

earth-closet, 8. A commode or night- 
stool in wliiiili a body of earth receives the 
fames, or ia dropped upon them to absorb the 
effluvia; tho resultant is to bo utilized as a 
fertilizer. 

t earth-crab, s. A name sometimes 
given to the Mole-cricket. 

earth created, a. Formed or created 
of the dust of the earth, 

"And an eternity, the date of gods, 

Descended on poor earth-created man !" 

Voung: Night Thought t. ix. 219, 220. 

earth despising, a, Despising this 
earth or earthly things. 

"A self-forgetting tenderness of heart 
And earth-despising dignity i»f soul.*' 

Words worth : Excursion, bit. V. 

* earth-din, * erthe-dene, s. [Earth- 

din.] 

* earth drake, s. 

Anglo- Saco n Myth.: A mythical monster 
corresponding to the dragon of chivalry and 
romance. [Drake.] 

" He sacrifices bis own life in destroying a frightful 
earth-drake or dragon." — IP. Spalding. 

earth embracing, a. Embracing or 
surrounding the earth as the sea does. 

" Earth and air, and earth-embracing sea.” 

Wordsworth : View from Black Comb. 

earth-engendered, a. Rising or spring- 
ing from the earth. 

•* If that speak, It Is 

A thundering voice ; and if it sigh, the hiss 
Of earth-engendered winds." 

Fanthaw : Pastor Fido. (Trans!.) 

t earth fall, s. A depression of a portion 
of the land during earthquake action. 

earth-fast, s. Fast, fixed, or bedded in 
the earth. 

“ The Douglas rent an earth-fast stone 
From its deep bed." 

Scott : Lady of the Luke, V. 23. 

f earth flax, s. [Earthflax.] 

earth -flea, *. [So named because it fre- 
quents the eartli of gardens, &c., whence, 
however, it makes its way when it can into 
the human foot, usually under the toe-nails, 
where it lavs its eggs, If neglected, it mul- 
tiplies rapidly, and causes great suffering and 
sometimes death.] The Chigre or Chigoe, Pulex 
penetrans. [Chigre. ] 

t earth fly, s. [Fly is probably a corrup- 
tion for Jlea, the animal being wingless at 
every stage of its development.] A Chigre, 
Pulex penetrans. (. Rossiter .) [Earth-flea.] 

* earth foam, 5. 

Min. : An old name for Aphrite (q.v.). 

earth fork, s. 

^pric. ; A pronged fork for turning up the 
earth. 

earth-gall, s. 

Botany: 

1. Gen. : The Gentian tribe of plants, one 
characteristic of which is bitterness. 

2. Specially : 

(1) Erytkrcea Ccntauriun. ( Britten Hol- 
land.) 

(2) The rendering of the name given by the 
Malays to a cinchonaceous plant. Ophiorhlza 
Munoos. The taste resembles that of Gentian, 
but is more penetrating. (Bindley.) 

earth - house, eird - house, erd - 
house, * eorth-hus, s. 

1. TAt. : A subterranean dwelling known in 
Scotland as “ Piets' houses ” or 14 Piets* dwell- 
ings.'’ The description as given below corre- 
sponds with that given by Tacitus of the 
buildings of the ancient Germans. 

" At the same place, and also in another part of the 
parish, are what the couu try people call eird houses. 
These are below ground, ami some of tho in said to 
extend a great way The side3 of these subterraneous 
mansions are faced up with dry stones to the height 
of ‘about five feet ; they are between three and four feet 
wide, and covered above with large stones laid across. 
They may have been either receptacles for plunder or 
places of shelter from the inclemency of the weather, 
before houses weie built, or of concealment from an 
enemy."— P. Strut hdon: A herd. Statist. Acc., xiii.182, N. 

2. Fig. : The grave. 

" Loathsome is that earth-house. 

And grim within to dwell." 

Longfellow: Grave. 


earth-hunger, s, 

1. An inordinate desire to become the 
possessor or tenant of a small holding : specif, 
the intense feeling evinced by the Irish in 
favour of a peasant proprietary. 

2. Tlie desire of a great Power to enrich 
itself at the expense of its neighbours, espe- 
cially if they be smaller and weaker. 

“Some may think they [the Government) have done 
enough in the way of annexation, remembering what 
they said about earth-hunger when out of olnce."— 
Echo, April 10, 1883. 

earth light, s. 

Astron.: Light reflected from the earth 
upon the dark part of the moon, when the 
latter is either very young or lias waned con- 
siderably. The perfectly illuminated portion 
of the moon derives its enlightenment from 
the sun, whilst the light reflected from the 
earth makes the circle faintly complete. 
As the moon gains age it offers a less portion 
of the bright side, and the phenomenon dies 
away to reappear again when the luminary 
lias considerably waned. It is called also 
Earth-shine (q.v.). (llerschel : Astronomy, 
§ 417, die.) 

earth-metals, s.pl [Earth, s. II., 6 (2).] 

H Reactions of the Earth metals : They are 
precipitated from solutions of tlieir salts by 
ammonium sulphide, as hydrates and not ae 
sulphides. The hydrates of aluminium and 
beryllium are soluble in caustic soda ; the 
other earth-metals— zirconium, thorium, ce- 
rium, lanthanum, didymium, erbium, and 
yttrium — are insoluble ; zirconium and tho- 
rium are precipitated as thiosulphates, by 
boiling the solution with sodium thiosulphate, 
tiie other uietals remaining in solution. 

earth moss, s. 

Bot. : The genus Pliascuiu. (Prior, Britten 
<£ Holland.) 

earth oil, s. The same as Rock-oil or 
Petroleum (q.v.). 

earth pea, s. 

Bot. : Lathy rus amphicarpos. (Loudon.) 

earth-pillars, earth-pyramids, s. pi 

Gcog. dr Geol . ; Pillars nr pyramids of earth 
in Switzerland, <fcc. , from twenty to one 
hundred feet high, occurring in the Canton of 
Valais, near Botzen, in the Tyrol, Ac. Some- 
times they are capped by a single stone. They 
have been separated by rain from the terrace, 
of which they once formed a part. (LyeU: 
Prin. Geol (Ilth ed.), ch. xv.) 

earth-plate, s. 

Teleg. : A plate buried in the earth, or a 
system of gas or water-pipes utilized for the 
purpose, connected with the terminal or re- 
turn wire at a station, so as to utilize the 
earth itself as a part of the circuit, instead 
of using two wires, as was the practice pre- 
vious to 1S37. 

earth-puff, s. 

Bot.: A species of Lycopertfon. (Nomen* 
clator, 1585, in Nam.) 

earth - pyramids, 5 . pi. [Earth- 

pillars.] 

earth - quadrant, s. A quadrant, a 
fourth part, or IMP of the earth’s circum- 
ference. 

“ A velocity of one earth-quadrant per second.”— 
Everett : TheC. G. S. System of Cnitt (1875). ch. xi., p. 70l 

•arth-quave, s. An earthquake. 

earth shine, s. 

Astron. : The same as Earth-light (q.v.). 

* earth -shoek, s. An earthquake. 

“ All the living things that heard 
That deadly earth-mock disappeared.” 

Byron: Siege of tori nth, xxxlii, 

earth smoke, s. 

Bot. : The Fumitory, Fumaria officinalis. 
It is called, especially in the 1101 them counties 
of England, Smoke of the eartn or Fume of 
the earth. 

* earth-stars, s. pi. 

1. Ord. Lang. : Stars made by the scatter- 
ing of burning fragments during an explosion 
on earth. 

“ Into countless meteors driven, 

Its earth-stars melted into heaven." 

Byron : Siege of Corinth, vi. 
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earth— earthquake. 


2. Bot. : Various species of Graster. They | 
are ao called from their star shape when burat 
and lying on the ground. (Prior.) 


earth stopper, s. A man engaged to 
atop up the earths nr holes of foxes to prevent 
them from taking retngein them when hunted. 

earth-table, s. 

Arch. : The lowest course of stone that is 
seen in a building, level with the earth. 

* earth-tiller, “oorthe- tllie, 'erthe- 

tiller, s. A tiller of the ground ; a farmer. 

'* Tlieos riche ancreti tlmt beuth vorthediHen."— 
Jncreu fliwle. [). 416. 

“earth tilth, “erthe tllthe, s. Cul- 
tivation of the ground. ( H'ycliffe .) 


earth tongue, s. 

Bot. : A ]*opnlar name given to club-shaped 
fungi of the genus Geoglossnm, of which word 
it is a literal translation. They are found on 
lawn a and grassy pastures. 

earth wire, «. 

Flee' : A wire used for juioing conductors 
with the earth ; as, fur the purpose of convey- 
ing the leakage from the line to the earth. 

earth-wolf, s. 

Zool. : The same as Aard-wolf (q. r.). 

earth’s crust, s. [Crust.] 

earth, v.t. & i. [EAnTH, s.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To cover with earth. (Generally followed 
by up.) 

“ Earth up with fresh mould the roots of those auri- 
culas which the frost may have uncovered."— Evelyn; 
Knlendnr. 


“ 2. To hide or place under the earth ; to 
Inter, to bury. 

“ This [lord] 

Who shall be of ns little memory 
When he is earthed." 

Shakesp. : Tempest, ii 1. 

* 3. To fix in the earth. 


'* My root is earthed." — Massinger : Fatal Dowry. 


* B. Intrant.: To retire underground; to 
bide in the earth. 


" Hence foxes earthed, and wolves abhorred the day, 
And hungry churls ensnared the nightly orey ” 

Tickell : Poem on Hunting. 

earth -board, s. [Eng. earthy and board.] 
Agric. : The mould-board of a plough, which 
turns over the earth. 

" Tbe plow reckoned the most proper for stiff black 
clays, is one that is lorn?, large, and broad, with a deep 
head and a square earthboard, so as to turn up a great 
furrow. " — J torti m er. 


earth -born, a. [Eng. earth , and &om.] 

I. TAt. : Bora of the earth ; terrigenous, 
earth-sprung. 

“The wounds I make but sow new enemies; 

Which from their blood like earthbom brethren 
rise * Dryden ; Indian Emperor , v. 1. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Relating to or arising from earthly 
things or objects. 


“All earth-born cares are wrong." 

Goldsmith : Hear of Wakefield, cb. viil, 

2. Human, mortal, belonging to this world. 

“Into our room of bliss thus high advanced 
Creatures of other mould, earthbom perhaps 
Not spirits." if it ton : P. L„ iv. 359-61. 

3. Of mean birth, low-born. 

" Earthbom Lycon shall ascend tbe throne. “ 

_ Smith. 

earth' bo^nd, a. [Eng. earth, and bmind.] 

1. Lit. : Fixed or fastened in the earth. 

” Who can impress tbe forest, bid the tree 

Unfix his earthbound root ?" 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, iv. 1. 

2. Fig. : Fixed on earthly objects and cares. 


* earth'-bred. a. [Eng. earth, and bred.] Of 
mean or low birth ; low-born, abject, grovel- 
ling, despicable. 

“ Peasants, i'll curb your headstrong impudence. 

And make you tremble when the liou roars ; 

Yea, earthbred worms." Brewer . Lingua , b 6. 


* earth din, * erthe dyn, erthe- dene, 

s. [Eng. earth, and din.] An earthquake. 

*' Tbe neghend day gret erthedyn sal be " 

Ham pole : Pricke of Conscience, 4,790. 

earthed, pa. par. or a. [Earth, v.] 

2arth’-en, * eorth en, * erth-en, a. [Eng. 
earth; suff. - en .] Made of earth, clay or 
similar substance. 

“They took it up. and put it into &u earthen poL" — 
Bunyan : Pilgrim $ Progress, pt il. 


earthen pipe, s. The Romans used 
earthen pipes where economy was an object. 
They pieferred lead. The earthen pipes had 
a thickness of at least two inches, and the 
ends were respectively contracted and enlarged 
to lit into and to receive the ad jacent pipes. 
The joints of the pipes were luted with quick- 
lime and oil. The thickness was increased 
at the bottom of a bend, as in crossing a 
valley or hollow, or the pipe at this part was 
'• secured hy ligatures or a weight of ballast." 
Earthen pipes arc found in the walls of the 
baths and the Coliwuin, of various diameters, 
none less than two inches diameter. (Knight.) 

earthen ware, s A general expression 
which covers all ceramic work, such as stone- 
ware, delft, porcelain, <fce. [Pottery.] The 
term, as fur as it may have a less general 
meaning, includes merely the commoner 
classes of clay- ware, otherwise known as 
crockery. The clay, having been properly 
tempered, is formed on the wheel and dried 
under cover until it has acquired considerable 
aolidity. The glaze, ot the consistence of 
cream, is then put on as evenly as possible by 
means of a brush. Small articles are glazed 
by pouring in the glaze and then pouring it 
out again, sufficient adhering for the purpose. 
The gluze consists of galena ground to powder 
and mixed with “slip;” that is, a thin solu- 
tion of clay. This is a clear glaze, and Is made 
black and opaque by the addition of manga- 
nese : 1 part of manganese to every 9 of galena. 
The glaze having dried, the ware is piled in the 
kiln. A low heat, applied for twenty-four 
hours, drives off the moisture ; an increased 
heat for another twenty-hours, as high as can 
be born without fusion, bakes the clay, drives 
off the sulphur from the galena, and causes 
the lead to form a glass with the clay to which 
it adheres. With increase of heat this glass 
spreads over the surface of the ware. After 
the furnace is cooled, the ware is removed. 
The glaze, consisting of oxide of lead, is solu- 
ble in acids, such as vinegar and those of 
fruit, and is destroyed, rendering injurious 
the food with which it combines. A more re- 
fractory clay admits the use of a less fusible 
glaze of a harmless character. Earthen-ware 
is found among almost all nations and tribes, 
though all have not the art of glazing, nor 
have all the art of baking. Drying is not 
baking, and it requires great heat to make a 
good ringing article. The Egyptians and 
Etruscans had pottery at a date before the 
historic period. We know more of the former 
than of the latter at early periods. The re- 
semblance of the Greek and Etrurian ceramic 
works is remarkable. Glazing came from 
China. Wedgwood obtained his patents about 
a.o. 17t>2. 

” In the midst of stones and moss. 

And wreck of particoloured earthen-ware. * 

Wordsutorth : Excursion, bk. ii. 

* earth fed, a. [Eng. earth, aad fed.] Feed- 
ing or living upon earthly things ; carnal, low. 
grovelling. 

“ Sucb earth-fed minds, 

4 That never tasted tbe true heaven ot love." 

Ben Jonson : Volpone, iiL 8. 

t earth'-flax, s. [Eog. earth, and flax.] 

Mineralogy : 

1. A popular name sometimes given to 
Amianthus, from its long flaxen fibres. 

2. A fibrous kind of talc. 

“Of English talc, tbe coarser sort is called pbustcr 
or parget : the finer, earthfiax, or salamander's hair." 
— Woodward. 

earth -i- ness, s. [Eng .earthy; -ness.] 

1. Lit. : The quality of being earthy ; the 
state of consisting of or containing earth or 
earthy matter. 

" He freed rainwater . . - from its accidental, and. 
as it were, feculent earthiness "—Boyle: IVort*. ill. 103. 

*2. Fig. : Grossoess, meanness, coarseness. 

“So long as they have only light enough to hate 
light, they may upon the first glimpse retire into their 
carthiness."— Byrom : Enthusiasm (tntrod.). 

earth ing, pr. par., a., £ s. [Earth, v.] 

A. & B. Aspr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. .4 s subst. : The act of covering up with 
earth or mould. 

earth II ness, s. [Eng. earthly; -nrss.] 

t 1. The quality of being earthly, or of the 
earth. 

* 2. Worldliness, strong attachment to 
worldly things. 

* 3. Perishable ness ; want of durability, 
frailty. 


* earth ling, s. [Eng. earth ; ding.] 

1. An inhabitant of the earth ; a morUl ; a 
poor, frail creature. 

“To earthlings, the footstool of Ood, that *Uiye 
which be mined tor a small time, aecmeth nmaaufi. 
cent.** — Drummond. 

2. One who is attached to things of this 
earth ; an earthly-minded person. 

earth Iy, * ear the- ly, * erthe li, • erth- 
Iy, * erth lych, “ erth y ly, a. [Eng, 
earth; dy.) 

I. Made or consisting of earth ; earthy. 

"A sceptre or an earthly sepulchre." 

Shake tp. . 3 Hmry VI., L < 

*2. Resembling earth or clay ; lifeless. 

*' Doth shine upon the dud m&&‘« earthly cheek*.* 
Shakes p : ’Titus Andrvnicus, il. A 

3. Of or pertaining to this world ; mortal, 
human, as opposed to immortal. 

“The earthly author of my blood." 

Shaketp. : [(icluxrd III., L 8. 

4. Pertaining to this life orour present state, 
worldly, carnal, as opposed to spiritual. 

" It must lx? our solemn business and endeavour, at 
fit seasons, to turn the stream of our thoughts from 
earthly towards divine objects." — Atterbury. 

5. Pertaining to this life, aa opposed to a 
future life. 

“Joyed an earthly throne." 

Shakes p. . 2 Henry VI., iv. *. 

6. Corporeal, not mental. 

“ Oreat grace that old man to him given bad, 

For Uod he often saw. from heAven bight. 

All were bU earthly eyen both hi nut and h.vl.** 
Spenser; E. I. x. 47. 

7. Living or existing on the earth. 

“[Hejehal come att last*, 

And cufie all erthyly creature*." 

Langland : P. Plowman, p. 128. 

8. Among things conceivable a* possible In 
this world ; possible, conceivable 

“ Who would learn one earthly thing of use f ” 

Pope : Rape of the Lock, v. 22. 

earthly minded, a. Having a mind 
fixed oo this earth ; uoapiritual, destitute of 
spirituality. 

“ Tlie earthly-minded antichrists and hypocrite*"— 
Bale . On the Rerel., pt ii.. k ii 

earthly mindedness, s. The quality 
of being earthly-minded, unspirituality, gross- 
ness, sensuality, devotion to earthly or worldly 
objects. 

’* The earthly. mindedness came from this animated 
earth, the body; and is to shrink up again into its 
own principle, and to perish."— Jfore .- Conj. Cabb ^ 
P. 76. 

earth' nuts, a. pi. [Eng. earth, and nuts.] 

Botany : 

1. Generally: 

(1) Plants which, when their flowers are 
succeeded by fruit, bury tbe latter under the 
ground. Example; Arachis hypogeea. 

(2) Subterranean tubercles of fleshly-rooted 
plants. Example : Lathy rus tuberosus. 

2. Specially: 

(1) Arachis hypogeea. (Loudon.) [1 (2).] 
One of the underground tubers of Carum 
bulbooastanum. It is called also Pig-nut 
(q.v.). (Bentham.) 

(2) The globular tuber of the Tuberous 
Bunium, Bunium flexuosum. (Bentham.) 

(3) The genus Cooopodium. (Sir Joseph D , 
Hooker.) His Conopodium denudatum is what 
is more generally knowu as Bunium flexuosum , 
[2 (2).] 

(4) CEnanthe pimpineUoides. (Britten £ HoU 
land.) 

earth -quake, s. & a. [Eng. earth , and 
quake.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit, : In the same sense as II. (q.v.). 

2. Fig. : Any couvulsion in the political 
world. 

II. Geol. £ Hist. : A quaking, vibratory, 
undulatiog, or other movement of a portion 
of the earth’s crust produced by forces acting 
from beneath. Certain premonitory symp- 
toms are believed to herald the approach ot 
a great earthquake. These are ; irregularities 
in the seasons, sudden gusts of wind inter- 
rupted by dead calms; violent rains at un- 
usual aeasons, or in countries where they 
rarely occur ; a reddening of the sun’s disc 
and a heaviness in the air continuing, it may 
be, for months ; an evolution from the soil of 
electric matter, inflammable gaa, with sul- 
phurous and mephitic vapours ; subterranean 
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noisea like those of carriage wheels, artillery 
or thunder; cries of distress emitted by 
animals ; and drowsiness with a feeling of 
sca-sickness in men. 

When the fatal moment arrives, the ground 
at some spot is heaved up. and becomes the 
centre of vibration or undulations, reminding 
us of those produced by the ripple wave 
propagated in a continually enlarging circle 
around the spot where a pebble has been east 
into a pond. The earth swells and heaves 
like a rolling sea ; cracks and rents are pro- 
duced in all directions, like those on a window 
pane. Great funnel-like holes yawn open. 
-New lakes are formed. The houses and other 
erections may, with their inhabitants, be de- 
ployed over the greater part of a city in a 
n ^° ,ner, t' 8 l though it is a suggestive faet 
that this destruction is often limited to those 
I-!,- ° n ,,°P e geological stratum. Precipitous 
cliffs fall into adjacent seas or rivers, in the 
latter case more or less damming them up and 
producing floods. Landslips take place with 
similar ennsequenees. Cattle feeding on cliffs 
tall into the sea and are drowned. The sea 
becomes agitated, and after first receding from 
the land, then rolls in upon it with a wave of 
enormous height. This is more especially the 
case if the foeua of agitation be beneath the 
sea. The sensation on board ship when an 
earthquake occurs is as if the vessel had 
struck a roek. 

There are certain regions to which both the 
points of volcanic eruption and the move- 
ments of great earthquakes are eonfined 
[\ olcanig region.] The two, therefore, have 
probably a common origin, steam, molten 
matter, «fec., which have forced exit to the 
external atmosphere, generating a volcano 
and similar explosive material still seeking 
for vent, producing an earthquake. Con- 
nected with the latter, as with the former 
are such phenomena as the ejection from the 
ground ot torrents of water discolored by mud 
and emitting mephitic vapors which, if in* 
tense, are fatal to human and to animal lile. 
Not uncommonly an old volcano goes into 
eruption, or, more rarely, its upper part and 
crater fall in and a new one i9 generated in 
the midst of an earthquake. Great upheavals 
of land are its normal effects, though in ex- 
ceptional cases there are subsidences instead 
of elevation. 

It is supposed that, on a very moderate 
estimate, an earthquake occurs somewhere 
every day. What runs up the n umber of sueh 
occurrences is that there is generally a series 
of shocks at a place instead of a single one 
Alost of these are on a small scale ; but others 
afleet a wide area, and are most destructive 
Ihat which happened at Lisbon on Nov. 1 
loj, sbook a portion of the earth's surfaee 
four times greater than the whole area of 
Europe. It is said to have destroyed CO 000 
people in Lisbon in the space of six minutes, 
nor is Lisbon the only city where multi- 
tudes have perished from a similar cause. 

As late as ls03 10,000 persons are said to 
have perished in the island of Manila in an 
earthquake, and 25,000 in Peru and Ecuador 
in ISOS. 

* B. As ndj, : Shaking the earth. 

" The earthquake voice of Victory. 

To thee the hreath of life.” 

Byron : Ode to xYapoleon. 

earthquake - alarm, s. An alarm 
rounded on the discovery or supposition that 
a few seconds previous to the occurrence of 
an earthquake the magnet temporarily loses 
its power. To an armature is attached a 
weight, so that upon the magnet becoming 
paralyzed, the weight drops, and, striking a 
bell, gives the alarm. ° 

• earth - quak ing, a. [Eng! earth, and 
qua ting. ] Subject or liable to earthquakes. 

" r T £?^ sinless, yet moist, unhealthy, earthquaking 

^ the jf 0r thf 

p.28o/ h 8 C pital t Lmia i —-Athenceum, Aug. 27, 1881. 

•earth' shak ing, * erthe shak ynge, 

a. <fc s. [Eng. earth, and shaking .] 

A3 a . d f : Having the power to shake the 
earth , raising or causing earthquakes. 

hlru sta| ks to battle 
The huge earthshaking heart " 

Macaulay ; Prophecy of Capys. xxIt. 

B. Assubst.: An earthquake. 
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earth -ward, adv. [Eng. earth; - ward .1 To- 
ward the earth. J 


earth work, s. [Eng. earth, and woi'k.] 
Engin. & Fort.: Mounda of earth raised as 
a defence, or to form the banka of canola, or 
the embankments for railways. 

j’*™ 6 wh J^ to " er ■ • -i* blocked up With a double 
Hue of earthwork* pierced for gima" — IT. U. Ruttell • 
Crimean ll'ur, cb. xxxii. 

earth worm, s. (Eng. earth , and worm.] 

1. Literally : 

(1) A well-known annelid < Lumbricus Ur- 
restris. Its elongate form, naked akin, and 
fleshy or bluish coloring, and viscous trail 
are familiar to alt 1 . It consists of many narrow 
rings in contact with eaeh other. Between 
the thirtieth and fortieth segments is a thick- 
ened portion called the clitellum, an organ of 
reproduction. There are no tentacles, no eyes, 
and no teeth, but the mouth has a short pro- 
boscis. When the decaying parta of animals 
and vegetables are swallowed, there ia taken 
with them into the ground a quantity of vege- 
table soil which ia subsequently ejected in 
h ^. ps ,°' alled Wor »n casta. The attention 
TV 9 harIe8 Darwin liaving been called to 
the habits of this despised animal, that great 
naturalist read a paper before the Geological 
Society on the “ Formation of Mould " (which 
was published in the second series of the 
Transactions, p. 505), showing that vegetable 
soil m its present aspect and distribution was 
largely produced by the earthworms. Darwin 
recurred to the suhjeet in his old age, and his 
last great work was on Worms. 

(2) (PL): The English name of the Terricolm, 
a tribe of Annelids, order Oligochaeta. 

2. Fig. : A mean, sordid, worldly-minded 
person. 

Thy vain contempt, dull earthworm, cease : 

I won t for refuge fly." Sorrlt. 

earthworm oil, s. 

Phar. : a green oil obtained from the com- 
mon species of earthworm. It is used medi- 
cinally as a remedy for earache. 

earth’-y, a. [Eng. earth ; -3/.) 

I. Ordinary Language ; 

1. Literally: 

( l > Consisting or composed of earth ; terrene. 

especially that of rain, Is stored with 

S:tuf:-ilirloS,,'Sf inri>on of the ««»» 

(2) Pertaining or relating to the earth : 
mortal, human. 

;• naming ministers to watch and tend 
Their earthy charge." UlUon : P. L., ix. 167. 

(3) Inhabiting this earth ; terrestrial. 

** TT»ose earthy spirits black and envious are * 

1 II call up other gods of form more fair." 

Dry den : Indian Emperor, ii. J. 

(4) Relating to earth. 

•• Mine is the ahipwreck In a watery sign : 

And in an earthy the dark dungeon mine." 

Dryden : P alamo n & Areite, iii 401, 402. 

(5) Resembling earth, or any of its proper- 
ties : as, an earthy taste or smell. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) Resembling earth ; cold and lifeless as 
earth ; turned to clay. 

To survey his deAd and earthy image. 

What were it but to make my sorrow greater " 

Skatetp. : 2 Henry 17., iii. 2. 

(2) Gross, carnal, worldly, not refined. 

* Lay open to my earthy gress conceit. 

Smothered in errors, feeble, shallow, weak 
The folded meaning of your words' deceit." 

Shaketp. : Comedy of Errors, Hi. 2 . 

II. Min. : Dull, dead, without lustre. 

earthy calamine, s. 

Min. : Tha same as Hydrozincite (q.v.). 

earthy cobalt, s. 

Min, : The same as Wad (q.v.), (Brit Mus 
Catalogue.) The same a* Asbolite, a variety 
of W ad. (Dana.) J 

(q E y l ) thy C ° bait bloom: A variet y of Erythrite 

earthy fracture, s. 

Min. : Fracture exhibiting a rough surfaee, 
with minute elevations and depressions. 

earthy manganese, s. 

Min. : The same as Boo manganese (q.v.). 

earthy minerals, s. 

J_V5 e arrangement of Mr. William 
Phillips, F.L.E., F.G.S., the first great class nf 
minerals, those consisting largely of such 
earths as silex or silica, al uraine or alumina, 


lnne magnesia, &e. These are followed by the 
Alkaline-earthy minerals in which potash 
soda Ac., appear ; and next by the Aeidifcroua! 
earthy minerals which have in their com- 
position eulphune acid, phosphoric acid, Ac.. 
“ .? 1,lch . foll , ovv the Aeidiferous alkalino’ 
earthy minerals, such as alum and its allies. 
The arrangement of Dana Is rliflererit. 

e ar -wax, 8. [Eng. ear, and wax.] Cerumen, 
a thiek viscous substance, secreted by the 
glands of the ear into the outer passage. 

U ^ ure lor lea ted or plnistered over 

-l; o?. to '“"<*>•* 

* eare-wick, * ear-wick, a. 

! . cor-wicgu, edr-wiega, so-called from a 

belief that it crept into the ear ; A.8. cure - 
an ear , aDd wiega = an earwig, a horse. Skcat 
thinks it means a wriggler, a carrier ; ef. wag.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 

I, Lit. : The same as II. I. 

. * ?• /’*£• : A whisperer ; a prying, insinuat- 
ing informer or talebearer. 

it/Lv^fmuSSi. 

II. Technically: 

Entomology ; 

1. Sing. : Forjiculn auricularla . A well- 

known insect, somewhat like a Staphylinus 
but having a forceps at its tail ; this in the 
males is considerably curved, and has a tooth- 
like proeess. The earwig is found under the 
bark of trees, under stones, &c., and in damp 
situations generally ; it also frequents flowers, 
devouring the petals and the ordinary leaves 
of the several plants. The female sits on her 
eggs like a hen, and is a patient and affectionate 
mother. The earwig will go into the ear as 
into any other cavity, but it has no special 
Io ve for that hiding-place more than others, 
and when it enters it, does so without evil 
intent. [Forficula.] 

se,dom in,ert 

2. PI : The family Forficulida? (q.v.). These 
were considered to be orthopterous insects, 
belonging to the sub-order Cursoria. Now 
they are placed under the order Dermaptera 
or Euplexoptera (q.v.). 

1[ (1) Common Earwig: Forficula auriculario. 

[ISARWlO. J 

(2) Great Karw ig ; La bidura gigantca. 

(3) Little Earwig: Labia minor. 

fear-wig r.i. [Earwio,*.] To gain over or 
influence by whispered or covert insinuations* 
to raise a bias or prejudice in by insinuations* 

*" ■= pri«u.-_ 

ea^e, • ese, * eise, * eyse, s. [O. Fr. & Ft. 

aise, a word of doubtful origin : cf. GaeL 
adhais = leisure, ease.] 

I. Literally: 

1. A state of rest or quietness ; an undisturbed 
state of quiet, either of the body or mind. 

(1) Of the body: Freedom from disturbance, 
anuoyauce, pain, or labor j repose, rest. 

" Here dwells kind Ea;e and unrep roving Jot * 
Thornton : Cattle of lnd<Aencc\ 2 

(2) Of the mind : Tranquillity, freedom from 
anxiety, concern, or solicitude. 

** Hia soul shall dwell at eatef— Ptalm xxv. is. 

of1 a to, St ° r ret,0Se af '" r ‘“'"Vi iulemnssioa 

y0UT8flVea eite £rora th « fatigue Of waiting."— 

* 3. That which produces or tends towards 
quiet, repose, or freedom from anxiety or 
solicitude. J 

! ”1} if a small crime to wound himself hy anguish of 
heart, to deprive lnmself of all the pleasures 6reaj« 
or enjoyments of hie.“— Temple, ' ase4 ' 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Freedom from constraint, formality or 
close attention to form. J * 

Ef^edom from harshness, stiffness or 
artificiality of style. 

"Trae «?axe in writing comes from art. not chance 
As tbo^e move ejwiwt who have learned to dance." 

Pope ; Essay on Criticism, 362, 363. 

kE“ ci , m * readiness ; a freedom or absence 
of difficulty. 

” The willing meUl will obey thy hand 
Following with ease, if favoured by thy fate.* 

Dryden : Virgil ; .fJneid vi. 020, 271. 

i. Use, avail, utility, advantage. (Scotch.) 

"I e'en pie them leg-hail, for there's nae eate in 
tfcl Hh qUarrelfl0me io^'-Scott: OuyJan^t 


-clan. -tiTn = sw* go. gcm ; thin, this; sin. Of ; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = t 
• ' 8i0n - Shun • ^ ion ' ? 10n | -clous, -tious, -Sion. = shns. -ble, -die, &«: = d,L 
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11 (1) At ease: In a state free from any 
thin# likely to disturb* imioy, or cause 
anxiety. 

(2) To stand at ease : 

MU.: To stand in the ranks In a certain 
posture which gives ease or rent. 

(3) III at case : In a state of mental or bodily 
disquiet or disturbance. 

If (1) Crobb thus discriminates between 
ease, quiet, and repose : “The idea of a motion- 
less state is common to all these terms : ease 
ami quiet respect notion on the body : rest and 
repose respect the notion of the body : wc are 
easy or quirt when freed from any external 
agency that is painful ; we lmve rest or repose 
when the body is no longer in motion. Repose 
Is a circumstance of necessity; the weary seek 
repose-, there is no human being to whom it 
te out sometimes indispensable. Wo may rest 
In a standing posture ; we win repose only in a 
lying position : the dove which Noah lirst 
sent out could not (Ind rest for the sole of its 
foot ; soldiers who are hotly pursued by an 
enemy, have no time or opportunity to take 
repose: the night is the time for rest; the 
pillow is the place for repose. Ease denotes an 
exemption from any painful agency in general ; 
quiet denotes an exemption from that in par- 
ticular which noise, disturbance, or the 
violence of others may cause ; we are ms?/, 
or at ease, when thobody is in a posture agree- 
able to itself, or when no circumjacent object 
presses unequally upon it; we are quiet when 
there is an agreeable stillness around ; our 
ease may he disturbed either by internal or 
external causes ; our quiet is most commonly 
disturbed by external objects : we may have 
ease from pain, bodily or mental ; we have 
quiet at the will of those around us; a sick 
person is often far from enjoying case, al- 
though he may have the good fortune to enjoy 
perfect quiet: a man’s mind is often uneasy 
from its own faulty composition ; it suiters 
frequent disquietudes from the vexatious tem- 
pers of others.” 

(2) He thus discriminates between ease, easi- 
ness , facility, and lightness: “ Ease denotes 
either the abstract state of a person or quality 
of a tiling : easiness, from easy signifying hav- 
ing ease, denotes simply an abstract quality 
which serves to characterize the thing ; a 
person enjoys ease, or he has an easiness of 
disposition : ease is said of that which is 
borne, or that which is done ; easiness and 
facility , from the Latin facilis, easy, most 
commonly of that which is done ; the former 
in application to the thing as before, the latter 
either to the person or the thing : we speak of 
the easiness of the task, but of a persoo’s 
facility in doing it: we judge of the easiness 
of a thing by comparing it with others more 
difficult; avo judge of a person's facility by 
Comparing him with others, who are less 
skilful. Ease and lightness are both said of 
what is to be borne ; the former in a general, 
the latter in a particular sense. Whatever 
presses in any form is not easy: that which 
presses by excess of weight is not light: a 
coat may be easy from its make : it can lie 
light only from its texture. The same distinc- 
tion exists between their derivates, to ease, to 
facilitate, and to lighten. To ease is to make 
easy or free from pain, as 1o ease a person of 
his labour: to facilitate is to render a thing 
more practicable or less difficult, as to facili- 
tate a personls progress ; to lighten is to take 
off an excessive weight, as to lighten a person’s 
burdens.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

ea^e, * esc, v.t. & i , [Ease, a.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To free from pain or anything which dis- 
quiets, disturbs, or annoys the body ; to re- 
lieve, to give relief or rest to. 

’* Well walk afoot awhile and ease our legs." 

Shakesp . : 1 Henry IV., ii. 2. 

2. To free from anxiety, care, or solicitude ; 
to relieve, 

*’ I will ease my heart.” 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., 1. S. 

3. To relieve or free from a burden ; to 
lighten of. 

"Sing, and I'll ease thy shoulders of thy load." 

Dryden: Virgil; Ed. lx. 91. 

4. To lighten ; to make easier or lighter. 

“Now therefore ease thoo somewhat the grievous 

eervitude."— 2 C'hron. x. 4. 

5. To nssuage, to mitigate, to alienate, to 

llay. 

” He speaks of such medicines as procure sleep, and 

ease pain."— .1 rbuthnot. 


6. To render less difficult or more prac- 
ticable ; to facilitate. 

7. To relieve or release from pressure or 
restraint ; to make looser, to move or shift 
slightly ; us, To ease a nut or a bur in ma- 
chinery. 

8. To relieve or dismiss from bu office or 

|K)St. 

** He is sure 

To he e-ueil of his office." 

Maulnger : Unnatural Combat, UL 2. 

9. To rob ; as, To case a persou of hispurae. 
(Slang.) 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To give relief or ease. 

“To weep with them that ween doth ease some deal." 

Stmkesp. : Tit a* Andronious, lit 1. 

2. To relax one’s efforts or exertions. 

“They also rowed right through to lllley without 

easing. —I tail y Telegraph. March 2, 1882. 

H (1) Ease her: The command given to 
reduce the speed of the engines of a steamer, 
enerally preparatory to the order to “etop 
er.” 

(2) To ease away or off: 

Naut , ; To slacken [a rope] gradually. 

(3) To ease a ship : 

Nant . ; To put a ship’s helm hard a-lce, to 
prevent her pitching when close-hauled. 

ea§ed, pa. par . or a. [Ease, t>,] 

•ease ful, a. [Eng. case, and ful(l)f ] Full 
of ease, quiet, or repose ; quiet, peaceful. 

“ I spy a black. •usplcioos, threatening cloud, 

Tluit will encounter with our glorious smi. 

Ere he attain hia easeful western bed." 

Shakesp. : 3 Henry VI., V. A 

* ea^’e ful ly, adv. [Eng. easeful ; dy.] With 
ease or quiet ; quietly, peacefully. 

"ease ful ness, s. [Eng. tristful ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being full of ease, 
quiet, or repose ; peacefulness. 

eas'-el, s. [Dut. czel ; Ger. esel = (1), a little 
ass, an ass ; (2) an easel.] 

Painting : A r woodeo frame for supporting a 
picture during its execution. 

" He runs to his easel At stmriBe, and alts before it. 
caressing his picture, all day till nightfall."— Thacke- 
ray: Newcomes. li. 11?. 

U Painter's easel: [Easel-aximalcole]. 
easel -animalcule, s. 

Zool . : What was once believed to be a 
genuine genus of aoimols, and was called 
Pluteus, hut is now proved to be only the 
larval form of some echiDoderms. It is called 
also in English Paioter’s easeL 

easel picture, a. A term employed to 
designate a picture of small dimensions, such 
as to render it portable. ( Fairholt .) 

eas -el, * cas sel, adv. [A.S. edsj clcrl = the 
eastern portiou or side.] Eastward, toward 
the east. 

“Oli. man. ye should bae haddeu easel to Kipple- 
tringaii.'— Scott : Guy Alanneriug, cb. 1. 

* eas e less, a. [Eng. case ; -less.] Wanting 
or 'destitute of ease or quiet ; uneasy. 

** Send me some tokens, that my hope umy live, 

Or that my easel ess thoughts may sleep and rest." 

Donne : Pot-ms, p. 254. 

easement, s. [Eng. ease ; -ment.] 

L Ord inary La nguage : 

I. The act of easing, relieving, or making 
lighter ; alleviation, mitigation. 

”A hopeful confidence iu God for the removal or 
easement of ourutfiictious " — Barroio : Sermon, vol. iiL, 
aer. x. 

* 2. An advantage, convenience, or assist- 
ance ; a relief, an accommodation. 

"He has the advantage of a free lodging, and some 
other easements."— Sioi ft. 

II. Law : A liberty, advantage, or privilege, 
without profit, which one proprietor has in 
or through the estate of another, distinct from 
the ownership of the soil ; as, a right of way, 
a water-course, &c. 

eas’-er, s. [Eng. eas(e); -er.] One who or 
that wliieh gives ease, quiet, or relief. ( Trench : 
On some Dcf. in our Eng. Piet., p. 18.) 

eas-i-ly, *cas-e ly, *es i-ly, *es-y-ly, 

adv. [Eng. easy ; -ly.] 

1. Without pain, trouble, annoyance, or 
anxiety ; quietly, tranquilly ; in ease or quiet. 
"Instead of passiag your life as well and easily, yon 
resolve to pass it as ill and as miserable as you cau."— 
Temple. 


2. Smoothly, quietly, gently ; without dis- 
cord or disturbance. 

3. Smoothly, evenly ; without Jolting or 
ehaking; as, A carriage runs easily. 

** Ho will l*enr you easily, and rcltu well,”— EhtJccsp. • 
Twelfth Sight, ill. 4. 

4. With ease or facility ; without difficulty. 

•’Bounds move swiftly, And at great dMum-t ; but 
they require » medium well dui*>»ed. and II. dr tran*. 
mission ia easily stopped."— Bacon : Aatural History 

5. Without great exertion or eacriilce uf 
labour or expense. 

“ f rom that point they took matter* more tasVy.’'— 
Daily Telegra/jh, M uch 2, Uj83. 

6. With readiness or willingness; readily, 
without reluctance. 

"I can easily rcaigu to others the praise of your 
Illustrious family.' — Dryden; Etute uf innocence 

(Pcdie.). 

7. Commodiously, comfoitably ; as, A coat 
fits easily. 

eaf'-i ness, *es-y-nesse, t. [Eng. easy; 
•ness] 

1. The quality or state of being at ease; 
rest, tranquillity, comfort, ease ; freedom from 
pain, annoyance, or anxiety. 

” l think the reason I have aligned h&tb a great 
interest in that rent aud easiness we enjoy wh*u 
julorrp ' —liny ; On the Creation. 

2. The state or quality of imparting or 
affording ease or cointort. 

3. Freedom from stiffness, constraint, or 
formality. 

” Abstruse and mystick thoughts you must express 

With painful care, but seeming easiness.’' 

ftosarmmon ; Art of Poetry. 

4. Freedom from difficulty ; ease, facility. 

** Easiness And difficulty are relative terms.’'— TiUoU 

t on. 

5. The quality of being free from anything 
which might cause difficulty ; freedom troin 
hardness or severity. 

"The very easiness of his terms will be one of tha 
blackest Aggravations of our baseness ami iucxcmuibl* 
guilt." — Sharp • Sermons, voL ii.. *cr. S 

6. Willingness, readiness ; a freedom from 
reluctance or indisposition. 

"Give to him. And he shall hut laugh at yoar east. 
now; aave hia life, but, wheu you have done. look to 
your own."— South. 

H For the difference between easiness and 
ease, see Ease, s. 

eas ing (1), # ea8-in, s. [A corruption of 

A.S. efese = eaves (q.v.).] 

1. The eaves or projecting lower edge of a 
roof. 

2. The part of a stack where it begins &> 
taper. 

easing-gang, $, A course of sheaves in 
a stack, projecting at the easiu to keep the 
raiu from getting in. 

easing (2), *es ynge, yr. yar. t a. t & s. 

[Ease, r.] 

A. B. As pr, par , & particip. adj, : (See 
the verb). 

C„ As subst. : The act of making easy, 

lightening, or slackening ; easement. 

eas'-sel, eas-sil, adv . [Easel, ady.) 

east, * eest, * est, a., $., <fc adv. [A.S. edst = in 
the east ; cogu. with I cel. austr; Dan. ost ; Dut. 
oost; Sw. ostan ; Ger. osten — the east ; Lat. 
aurora = dawn, the east ; Gr. (co$)=. 
dawo ; Snnsc. nshas, from the same root aa 
Lat. uro — to burn ; Fr. est ; Sp. es/c.] 

A, As adjective : 

1, Towards the rising suo, or towards that 
point where the sun rises when in the equi- 
noctial. 

” From the west border onto the east horder."— 
Exoilus xlv. 7. 

2. Coining from the east. 

“The Lord brought bu cast wind upon the land."— 
Exodus x. 13. 

B. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The portion of the horizon at or towards 
the point in the heavens described under II. 

2. Asia, with the adjaeeut parts of Europe. 
The name, which is a vague one, is continually 
applied to India, China, Arabia, Persia, Ac., 
whilst in the expression “the Eastern Ques- 
tion,” Turkey, a portion of which is in Europe, 
is specially meant, 

II. Astron. : One of the four cardinal 
points : a point towards the sunrise, midway 


fate, f^t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t, 
or, wore, w$lf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, y^Ue, C ur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, vq, ce = e, ey = a. qu = kw. 
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between the North and South poles of the 
heavens, and in which the sun appears to 
rise at the vernal and autumnal equiuoxes. 

C. -<4$ adv . : In an easterly direction ; to- 
wards the wist; eastwards. 

II Empire of the East: The empire founded 
In a.d, 305 by the Emperor Theodosius, who 
divided the whole of the Roman Empire, into 
two parts, the Eastern and the Western, be- 
tween his two sons, Arcadius snd Ilonorius. 
The capital of the Empire of the East was Con- 
stantinople, that of the Empire of the West 
Rome. 

East India, s. <£ a. 

Geog. : A term rarely used except in com- 
pounds. (See those which follow.) 

East India Company : 

Hist, : In its original form “The Governor 
and Company of Merchants of London trading 
to the East Indies;'’ so the Company is de- 
scribed in its charter, dated December 31, 
1600. Afterwards, on July 22, 1702, “The 
United Company of Merchants trading to the 
East Indies.” (See a subsequent part of the 
article.) 

The discovery by Vasco de Gama of the 
Cape of Good Hope, on Nov. 10, 1407, and 
that of the Indian coast at Calicut, on May 
20, 1408. opened for the Portuguese nation a 
splendid career in the East for about a cen- 
tury. Their success directed the stresm of 
traffic to the Cape from the route by the 
Mediterranean, Egypt, and the Red Sea, which 
it had followed for many hundred years. All 
the maritime nations of Europe desired to 
share the new oriental gains, but the Portu- 
guese claimed the exclusive use of the Cape 
route. The English tried to discover a north- 
west passage to India, and a north-east one, 
but the ice-bound seas they encountered 
effectually barred their way. There was no 
help for it, therefore, but to disregard the Por- 
tuguese pretensions. Before their enterprise 
had been successful. Captain (afterwards Sir 
Francis) Drake sailed to Ternate, one of the 
Moluccas, and to Java, &e., from Spanish 
America by the route of the Pacific Ocean. A 
similar adventure, by Thomas Cavendish, 
followed between 1586 and 15S8. In 1599 an 
English association was formed, €30,133 6s. 8d. 
being subscribed in 101 shares. On Dec. 31 
of the next year it received its charter for 
fifteen years, which forbade all others, unless 
they possessed the Company's licence, to trade 
with the East. On May 2, 1601, the first fleet 
aailed from Torbay. In 1004 their charter 
had been violated by a licence granted to a 
rival association, but in 1009 this wrong was 
redressed, and the charter made unlimited in 
time, the power, however, being retained to 
extinguish it with three years’ notice, if it 
were found prejudicial to the nation. The 
fleets traded first with Sumatra, Java, Bombay, 
and in the Eastern seas. In 1612, however, 
they attempted to land on the 1 ndiau continent, 
and, after a series of successful naval actions 
with the Portuguese, obtained from the native 
authorities permission to establish factories 
at Surat, Ahmedabad, Cambay, and Goga. In 
1012 they became a Joint-Stock, instead of a 
Regulated Company, and the sum of £429,000 
was subscribed on the new footing. In 1617- 
1S the Company’s second joint-stock, amount- 
ing to £1,600,000, was raised among 954 pro- 
prietors. They had thirty-six ships, ranging 
from 100 to 1,000 tons burthen. Their efforts 
to push their trade among the Eastern Islands 
led, in 1623, to a collision with the Dutch, 
and finally to the massacre at Amboyna. In 
1624 the Company obtained from the king the 
power of life and death in their settlements 
abroad. In 1628 a factory which they had 
succeeded in establishing at Masulipatam, on 
the Bay of Bengal, was transferred to Arme- 
gauni, near Neilore, and in 1634-5 a treaty 
was concluded with the Portuguese. At home 
a third joint-stock, amounting to £420,700 
was formed in 1631-2, but in 1635 a rival com- 
pany, called the Merchant Adventurers, ob- 
tained a license to trade with the East, and 
took steps to send out ships. This made the 
fourth joint-stock, in 1642 and 1643 a com- 
parative failure. On March 1, 1639, the agents 
of the first Company obtained a tract of land 
from Sri. Ranga Raya, raja of Chandragheri, 
and built upon it, against the will of the 
directors, Fort St. George, which was created 
into a presidency in 1653-54. It ultimately 
became the nucleus of that now called Madras. 
In 1651-2 Mr. Gabriel Boughton gained for 


his countrymen some important commercial 
privileges in Bengal. In 1657 the two rival 
companies effected a coalition, and in that and 
the following year raised a new joint-stock 
of £786,000. In April, 1661, a charter was 
granted to the amalgamated body, giving them 
authority to make peace or war with any non- 
Christian prince or people. In 1668 they 
obtained Bombay, winch had a few years pre- 
viously been nominally ceded to them as part 
of the Infanta Catherine’s dowry. Early in 
1664 their servants at the Surat factory beat 
off Sivajee, the founder of the Mahratta power. 
The same year Colbert, the French Minister of 
Finance, planned another East I ndia Company, 
and, in 1671-2, sent out ships to Surat. In 
1685-6 a military and naval expedition dis- 
patched to Bengal failed, and the English with- 
drew from llooghly, which they had occupied, 
to Chutanuttee, afterwards Calcutta. Not, 
however, till 1707 did it become the head of a 
separate presidency. In 1687 Aurungzebe, 
irritated by some of their proceedings, attacked 
most of their settlements and brought them 
to the blink of ruin. It was found needful to 
appease him at last by sn abject apology. In 
1689, instructions were boldly sent out, advis- 
ing, if not even enjoining, the Company’s 
servants to seek political power rather than 
profit of trade. This advice was quite in 
keeping with the views of their agents in the 
East. On Jan. 16, 1690, a committee of the 
House of Commons recommended the estab- 
lishment, by Act of Parliament, of a new 
company. One accordingly came into being, 
the privileges of the original one being treated 
with contempt. After a time of rivalry, the 
companies united, in Sept., 1708, on the terms 
of award of the Earl nf Godolpliin, who had 
been chosen arbitrator. The new name was 
“The United Company of Merchants trading 
in the East Indies.” The government of the 
corporation was vested in a Court of Proprie- 
tors, owning £500 of Company’s Stock, and 
committees, called afterwards the Court of 
Directors.consistingot twenty-four individuals. 
The proprietors met four times a year, electing 
the directors annually. 

On September 14, 1748, Labourdonnais 
commenced operations against Madras, which 
five days later surrendered to him. It was 
subsequently restored to this country, and 
France expelled from most of her Indian pos- 
sessions. In 1749 the Coin]«iny plunged into 
the native wars of the Carnatic, and com- 
menced a career of conquest which placed 
nearly the whole of India either directly or 
indirectly under the British rule. The victory 
of Clive, at Plassy (June 23, 1757), over 
Suraja Dowla, laid the foundations of the 
Anglo-Indian empire. 

The rise of such power excited in the Home 
Government a desire to reduce it under their 
control ; and when as early as 1769 the Com- 
pany wished the loan of two ships of the line 
and some frigates, the ministry in granting 
their request intimated their intention of 
vesting in the Admiral powers to treat inde- 
pendently on all maritime affairs. In 1773 
the Home Government claimed that the terri- 
torial acquisitions of the Company should be 
transferred after six years' graee to the Crown, 
and change made in the constitution of the 
Company, a Supreme Court of Judicature 
being also appointed in India. Pitt’s Act 
(1784) established a Board of Control over 
the directors, which completely destroyed the 
independence of the latter body. [Control.] 
The Company's charter was renewed with a 
few changes in 1793 ; subsequently at intervals 
of twenty years. In 1813 they lost the mono- 
poly of the Indian trade, retaining that of 
China. This last was taken away in 1S33. 
The next renewal, that uf 1853, was the last 
that took place. The Indian mutinies of 
1857, 1S58, having discredited the Company's 
administration, its political government was 
brought to an end on August 13, 1858. 

Ou November 1, 1858, a proclamation 
made at Calcutta announced that Queen 
Victoria herself assumed the government of 
India. Finally the East India Stock Redemp- 
tion Act, passed on May 13, 1873, but not 
operative till June 1, 1874, at the latter date, 
dissolved the Company itself, and the asso- 
ciation which had had such a brilliant but 
chequered career ceased to exist. 

East India fiy : 

Pharm. : An East Indian species of Can- 
tliaris or blister beetle, larger and more 
powerful in its action than the ordinary 
Spanish fiy (q.v.) 


East Indies, *. pi 

Geog. : India, t lie Eastern Peninsula and 
the islands of the adjacent archipelago stop- 
ping in the one direction short of the Philip- 
pine Islands, aud in the other before reaching 
New Guinea. 

East-Insular, a. 

Geog. : Pertaining or relating to the island* 
of the Eastern or Malay Archipelago. 

east wind, *. A wind from the East. Id 
the Atlantic States of the American Union it 
is a most unpleasant w ind, often bringing rain, 
or snow, iu winter. To New England and the 
Middle .States it brings their most depressing 
weather. In Britain it is cold, dry, unpleasant 
to the sensations, and in extreme case detri- 
mental to vegetation ; these characteristics 
depend on the geographical situation of the 
island. It often coineR from the steppes of 
Russia, hence it is cold and dry. In Egypt 
it had also a low reputation : thus wc read of 
“seven thin eara " of corn “ blasted with the 
east wind.” (Gen. xli. 6.) The reason w*as 
that it came dry and fiery to the valley of the 
Nile from the deserts of Arabia. A projecting 
portion of Arabia between Palestine and Meso- 
potamia made the east wind detrimental also 
to the former country ; hence it is said in 
Ezek. xix. 12, “the east wind drieth up her 
fruit." 

" Unto Wabtin gave the Eatt-W'md, 

Gave the South to Shawondasee." 

Longfellow : Song of Hiawatha, U. 

t east, v.l. [East, a.] To move towards the 
east ; to veer from the north or south towards 
the east ; to orientate 

eas -ter, * ees-ter, * es ter, * es^ tere, 
* ie s-tre, * ses-tre, s. [ A . s . easte r,cdstran , 
edstron = the paschal feast, Easter ; Dnt. ooster; 
M. H. Ger. ostern ; O. H. Ger. 6stra, 6staro. 
From A.S. Eastre ; O. H. Ger. Ostard = a god- 
dess worshipped by the Teutonic family ot 
mankind. She w*aa patroness of light and 
spring.] 

A. As substantive : 

Eccles. & Ch , Ilist.: The appellation given, 
with some small variation iu the several lan- 
guages and dialects, by the nations of Teutonic 
descent, to the festival kept in commemora- 
tion of our Saviour’s resurrection. [Festival.] 
The Latin nations called the same feast by 
words derived from Lat. Pascha ; Gr. rrdtrxa 
(Pascha) ; and remotely from tlie Hebrew- PCD 
( Pesachh) y meaning the Passover, whence the 
French Pdque (O.Fr. l’ask and Pasque); in 
Spanish, Pascua ; in Port. Pascos ; and in 
Italian Pasqua. From the same source, also, 
the word Pasche has been introduced into 
Anglo-Saxon. Thus no distinctively Christian 
name exists for the Resurrection festival, one 
of the two being of ethnic, and the other of 
Jewish origin. 

The infinite importance attached to the 
rising of Jesus from the dead appears in this 
respect, that the day — the first day of the 
week— appointed to commemorate it super- 
seded the keeping of another one— Saturday* — 
designed to call to mind the Creator’s “rest” 
after he had brought the worlds iuto existence. 
Every first day of the week was thus from 
the first what may be called a Resurrection 
Festival ; the actual anniversary of the resur- 
rection must have been peculiarly sacred, 
though the year a. n. 68, or thereabouts, has 
been named as the time of the formal institu* 
tion of Easter. 

In the second century a dispute as to the 
time of the observance arose between the 
Christians of Asia Minor and those of the 
West The Asiatics, who said that they fol- 
lowed the example of John and Philip, held 
their paschal feast ou the same day as the 
Jews— viz., the 14th day or full moon of the 
month Nisan, or Abib. ’ The third day there- 
after they kept the Resurrection festival. The 
Christians of the West, with most others, al- 
leging that they followed Peter and Paul, kept 
the Paschal feast on Saturday, and Easter the 
Sunday following. Those w*ho adhered to the 
Eastern practice were excommunicated for it 
by Victor, Bishop of Rome, and finally the 
Council of Nice, in a.d. 325, established uni- 
formity by making the Western method the 
rule for all Christendom. The old British, i.e., 
Celtic, church went with the East in this con- 
troversy, as if the first missionaries bad come 
from that quarter, and did not accept the 
Western view till about a.d. 664. 

The Jewish months being lunar, and the 
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easterllng— easy 


montlisnf our own calendar— neither lunar nor 
In any way iiKtrononiic— Euntcr ia a movable 
festival. “It ia always the tl rat Sunday after 
the full moon which happens upon or next 
after the twenty-tlrat day of March, and if the 
full moon happens upon a Sunday, Master day 
is the Sunday after. " The foregoing direetiona 
for calculating Easter were copied into the 
Prayer- honk from the Act of Parliament pro- 
viding for the change from old to new style. 
They are faulty in two respects. They 
substitute the full moon for the 14th day 
of the Jewish month Abjh, and the moon 
of the heaven for the calendar moon. Master 
may be as early aa March 22, and as late as 
April 25. For the method of calculating it 
for any individual year, see the Prayer-book. 
Easter regulates all the other movable feasts 
of the ecclesiastical year. 

B. adj. : Occurring nt Easter; appro- 
priate to Easter or In any other way pertaining, 
or relating to, or connected with, that festival. 

Easter dues, s. pi OflVrfnga to the 
clergy at Easter tide, formerly exacted from 
their parishioners. These dues were a com- 
mutation of the tithe for pergonal labour. 
Now they cannot he legally enforced, but 
bave become voluntary, and have acquired the 
name of Easter offerings (q.v.). 

Easter eggs, s. pi 

Archceol. : Eggs boiled hard, stained red or 
eome other colour, ami in some cases even 
gilded, to symbolize the Saviour's resurrec- 
tion. In some parts of England they 
are called Paste (evidently meant for Pasque, 

i.e Passover or Easter-eggs). The custom of 
presenting Easter-eggs hits been brought to the 
New World, and exists in parts of the United 
States, though without religions significance. 
In Fi ance, and, to n leas extent, in England, 
Easter-eggs (nr rather egg-shaped structures 
either of card or sugar) are used as a means 
of sending presents to one’a friends. In 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, and other Catholic 
countries, and wherever the Greek Church 
exists, the custom still survives. The practice 
aeems to be of pre-Christian origin, and to 
have been originally connected with the New 
Year when that was reckoned from the vernal 
equinox. 

* Easter-gambols.s. pi Gambols prac- 
tised at Easter as being deemed appropriate 
to that joyous time. 

•• How there the Eftster-gamboU mss, 

And of Dan Joseph’s lengthen'd mas*.** 

Scott Lord of the I ties, UL 28. 

Easter-giant, s. [Easter-maqiant.] 

Easter -gift, s. A gift presented at 
Easter ; Eaater-due. 

* Easter laughter, s. 

Ecdesios. <£ Ch. Hist. : Laughter evoked by 
ludicrous allusions in Eaater sermons (q.v.). 

Easter magi ant, Easter mangiant, 
Easter -may -giant, Easter -mun 
Jiand, Easter-ment-gion, s. [Accord- 
ing to Mr. Atkinson Easter-rnent-gion is = a 
aprout of the Easter-inonth.] 

Bot. : Polygonum Bis tor ta. ( Britten £ 
Holland .) 

Easter Monday, s. 

Calendar: The day after Easter Sunday. It 
bas long been the first great popular festival 
of the year, and 34 Viet. c. 17 made it a Bauk 
holiday. 

Easter offerings, s. pi Easter dues 
transmuted into voluntary gifts. [Easter 
dues.] 

* Easter-sermons, s. pi Sermons sup- 
posed to be suitable for delivery at Easter. 
Strange to tell, in the sixteenth century, these 
were replete with ludicrous stories and jests, 
designed to provoke “ Easter laughter." 

Easter term, s. 

Law : A term in the Law Courts, which 
formerly was movable but now ia fixed, ex- 
tending from April 15 to May 8, in each year. 

Easter-tidc, s. The season of Easter. 

• Eas' ter-Iihg, s. & a. [Eng. east ; - tr ; -ling.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Gen. : A name given to a native of any 
country lying to the east of another ; a neigh- 
bour on the east. ( Spenser : F. Q., II. x. 6S.) 


2. Spec. : A trader or native of Norway, 
Denmark, and other countries about the 
Baltic. 

"Certain merchants of Norwnle, Demnarke. and of 
others those parties, called Outomanni. or (hj» In our 
vulgar language we l«-ririne tln-m) Raster lings."— nouri- 
shed: Hist. of Ireland (mi. 430). 

3. A piece of money coined in the reign of 
Richard II. [Sterling.] 

4. A local name for the widgeon or smew. 

B. As adj. : Of or in-rtaining to the money 

of the Eaaterlings, or North German traders, 
cas'-ter-ly, a. k adv. [Eng. east; -tr ; -ly. ] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Situated or lying towards or In the direc- 
tion of the east. 

"These give uaa vlewof the most easterly. southerly, 
and westerly partaof England.''— Uraunt : Rill* of Mor» 
taltty 

2. Moving or directed towards the east : as, 
An easterly current, to move in an easterly 
direction. 

3. Looking towards the east. 

*' Water he chases clear, light, without taste or 
smell, drawn from springs with &u easterly expos], 
tlon ,"—.4 rbuth not. 

4. Coming from the east, or parta lying to- 
wards the east. 

"When the easterly winds or hreeres fire kept off hy 
some high mountains from the vallles. whereby the 
air. wanting motion, doth Itecome exceedingly un- 
healthful."— Raleigh : Hist, of the ll'orld 

B. As adverb : 

1. Towards or in the direction of the east. 

2. Coining from the east; in the east. 

M The winter winds still easterly do keep." 

Hrayton : On hit Lady not coming to London. 

eas'-tern, * eas terne, a. [A.S. easteme .] 

1. Situated or lying in the east ; oriental. 

2. Lying or being towards the east ; easterly. 

"The eastern end of the Isle rises up in precipices," 
—AdilU.m. 

3. Going eastward or in the direction nf the 
east. 

"A ship At sen has no certain method In either her 
eastern or western voyages, or even In her less dis- 
tant sailings from the coasts, to know her longitude." — 
Addison. 

4. Looking towards the fast. 

" Th" angel caught 

Out ling' ring parents, and to th' eastern gate 
Led them d.iect" J hit on : P. L., ill. 637-33. 

5. Pertaining to the east or the empire of 
the east. 

" The easteme churches first did Christ embrace." 

Stirling: Doomcsdny , Minth Hour. 

Eastern ehureh, s. 

Ecdesiol. <£ Ch. Hist.: The Greek Church 
which formerly had its chief seat at Constan- 
tinople, and for its chief ruler the Patriarch of 
that capital, as distinguished from the Western 
Church which had its metropolis at Rome and 
was ruled by the Papacy. 

Eastern Empire, s. 

Hist.: The Empire which had its metropolis 
at Constantinople, as distinguished from the 
Western one which had its capital at Rome, 
The name did not begin with the building of 
Constantinople ; it arose when, in a.d. 304, 
Valentinian, himself ruling at the capital just 
mentioned, made hia brother Valens Emperor 
of the West. It came still more into use 
when the final separation between the East and 
the West took place in A.n. 395. The Eastern 
Empire is held to have continued till a.d. 1453, 
when its chief city was Captured by the Turks 
and became the Turkish capital. It is some- 
times called the Lower Empire, implying that 
it was later in time than its more celebrated 
predecessor, to which, however, the name 
Higher is not applied. 

Eastern hemisphere, s. The Old 

World (q.v.). 

Eastern qnestion, s. 

Politics <£• Hist. : The question as to the dis- 
tribution of political power in Eastern Europe 
and the Asiatic continent. The vast relative 
extent of the Russian empire on the map of 
Europe, or of the World, and the know- 
ledge that for some generations back it has 
steadily increased, raise the question whether 
the liberties of Europe and mankind are en- 
dangered by the preponderance of the power 
just mentioned, with its semi - barbarous 
hordes. The majority of minds, at least in 
England, in France, and in Italy, answer 
that some danger does exist, and with them 
the “ Eastern Question ” is simply this : How 
is the further progress of Russia towards 
Southern and Western Europe, in one diree- 
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tion, and towards India in the other, to bt 
most effectively resisted? Of old, the stereo- 
typed answer to the enquiry was, By in.iui- 
taining the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. 
In support of this view the Crimean war waa 
carried on from 1854 to 1856, both the great 
parties in England concurring aa to its neces- 
sity, the only dissentients being a small 
minority of the community, led, however, by 
Cobden, Bright, Milner Gibson, and others. 

By the time the next Rusao-Turkish war, that 
of 1877-78, took place, many of the Liberal party 
had begun to entertain serious doubt whether 
the Crimean war had been just, and whether 
it had gained any lasting advantage. Their 
sympathies, alienated from Turkey by wliat 
were called the “ Bulgarian atrocities " [Atro- 
city], were given to the old Christian nation- 
alities, Servians, Greeks, and others, held 
down by Turkey, and, within certain limits, 
to Russia as advancing to their deliverance. 
But their deaire is that the emancipated Chris- 
tiana shall shake off Russian influence, and, 
prizing their personal independence, maintain 
it, if need be, against the great Northern 
power, and ao conduct themselves as to en- 
courage the Great Powers to transfer Constan- 
tinople to their keeping if the domination of 
the Turka in the latter capital should cotne to 
an end. The Conservative party, on the con- 
trary, estimate the long oppressed Christiana 
of the Ottoman Empire less, and the Turka 
more highly than their political rivals, and 
are prepared to defend, and, if need be, repeat 
the policy of the Crimean war. Acute crises 
in tlis Eastern Question tend to recur in nearly 
periodical eyelea. The interval of peace be- 
tween tbe Russo-Turkiab war of 1828-29 and 
that of 1853-55, was twenty-four years; that 
between 1856 aod the war of 1877-78 was 
twenty-one. 

* eas tilt, adv. [Easel, adv ] Towards the 

east, eastwards. 

east -mg, 3. [Eng. easf ; dug.] 

Navt. & Surv. : The distance eastward from 
a given meridian ; the distance made by a 
ahip to the eastward. 

* east -IAnd, a. & s. [Eng. east, and land.] 

A. As adj. : Belonging to the east country. 

" Whiles our bread would be too long a coming, 
•which made uorne of the eastfand soldiers ball-mutiny. 

- -Baillie : Letter*, 1. 176. 

B. As subst. : The eastern part or conntriea 
of Europe. 

** Mr. Norman d Galloway was brunt beenuB he was 
in the ea*tland, and cam home and married ane wa> ff. 
coutrair the forme of tbe Pojie's Institutioun ; bot if 
he had had ane thousand whores he had nevir belli* 
quarreUed.*— Pitscottie : Chronicle, p. 367. 

* east-land Ish, a. [Eng. eastland ; - ish.] 
Belonging to, or coming from, an eastern 
country or district. 

"They had among them three languages, but I 
should rather think that they only diflered a* th* 
high Dutch, low Dutch, and eastlnnduh Dutch." — 
Vertlegan : first of Dec. InlelL, ch. viL 

* eas -tle, adv. [Easel, adu ] To the east ward 
of. 

east -ling, * east-lin, a. [A.S. cdst-lang =. 
along tbe coast.] Easterly. 

" This shields the other free the eastlin blast." 

Ramsay : Poems, IL 84. 

east'-Iins, adv „ [Eastling.] Towards the 
east ; eastward. 

" To the gait she got : 

Ay hading eastlins, as the ground did fa*.“ 

Ross : Re! enure, p. 68. 

east-ward, * est-ward, adv. k a. [A.S. 

c&ste-weard.] 

A. As adv. ; Towards or in the direction of 
the east ; in an easterly direction. 

" Ten thousand rove the hrakes and thorns amoug. 
Some eastward, and some westward, and all wrong.** 
Coiepcr: Hope, 280, 28L 

B. As adj. : Directed or extended towards 
the east ; eastern. 

•* The eastward extension of this vast tract was un- 
known."— Marsden t Ogdric.1 

east -wards, adv. [Eastward.] Toward 
the east ; eastward, easterly. 

" Such were the accounts from the remotest parts 
eastwards.'— Atarsden lOgilrie }. 

eas -y, • eas ie, *es-y, a. & adv. [Eng. 
ease ; -y.] 

A. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Quiet, at ease, at rest ; free from pain, 
disturbance, or annoyance. 
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% Not causing pain ; not attended vvitli pain. 

** All deaths ore too few, the sharpest too easy." 

Shaketp. : Winter's Tale, lv. 1 

3. Free from anxiety or solicitude ; at ease, 
tranquil. 

“ And you believe, then, that his mind was easy t" 
Wordsworth: The Brothers. 

4. Free from anything which would cause 
pain, disturbance, or discomfort. 

5. In comfortable circumstances; well-to-do. 

“They should be allowed each of them such a rent as 
would make them easy."— Swift, 

6. Sufficient to relieve from anxiety or soli- 
citude ; freeing from labour or care. 

7. Yielding or complying easily or with little 
resistance ; credulous. 

** no longer so easyot belief os during the 

1»jiu1u which had followed the murder of Godfrey."— 
Macaulay : But. Eng., ch. It 

8. Heady ; not unwilling ; not strict. 

" He was an e*y man to give penanea" 

Chaucer: C. T (Prol.), 223. 

9. Free from constraint, stiffness, or for- 
t niality ; not stiff or formal. 

^ V.H* 8 manners ho gracious and easy, that it was im- 
possible uot to love him. —Macaulay : Hat. Eng,, ch.viij. 

10. Smooth, flowing, fluent ; free from stiff- 
ness or harshness. 

** Praise the easy vigour of a Hue, 
Where Denham b strength and Waller’s sweetness 
Join. Pope : Essay on Criticism, S60, 3c 1. 

11. Free from difficulty ; not difficult ; not 
requiring great labour, exertion, or effort. 

■* How much It ie In every one's power to make reso- 
lutions to himself, such as he may keep, is easy for 
every one to try."— Locke. * V 

12. Not causing difficulty or trouble. 

** The whole island was probably cut into several 
easy ascents, aud planted with variety of palaces 
Addison: On Italy. 

*13. Easily procured ; bence indifferent, poor. 

Wine that was but tasie and so-so."— Cdal ; A staph. 
Of Erasmus, p. 349, ^ y 

14. Gentle, moderate. 

15. Well-fitting. 

II. Comm. : Not straitened or restricted as 
regards money ; plentifully supplied ; opposed 
to tight. 

B. As adverb : 

1. lo an easy manner; without exertion 
labour, or trouble. 

2. Without troubling oneself; without 

anxiety or solicitude : as, He took things verv 
easy. ° J 

C. As substantive : 

Rowing: A relaxation of effort; a diminu- 
tion of speed. 

'* CH 0 ) started for Baitsbjle. which was reached with 
accustomed easiet.’ — Daily Telegraph, March 2, 

IT Crabb thus discriminates between easy 
and ready : “ Easy marks the freedom of being 
done ; ready the disposition or willingness to 
do : the former refers mostly to the thing or 
the manner, the latter to the person ; the thing 
is easy to be done, the person is ready to do it : 
it is easy to make protestations of friendship 
in the ardour of the moment ; but every one is 
not ready to act up to them, when it interferes 
with his convenience or interest. As epithets 
both are opposed to difficult, but agreeably to 
the above explanation of the terms, the former 
denotes a freedom from sucli difficulties or 
obstacles as lie in the nature of the tiling it- 
self, the latter an exemption from such as lie 
in the temper and character of the person : 
hence we say a person is easy of access whose 
situation, rank, employments, or circum- 
stances do not prevent him from admitting 
others to his presence : he is ready to hear 
when he himself throws no obstacles in the 
way, when he lends a willing ear to what is 
aaid. So likewise a task is said to be easy • a 
person's wit. or a person’s reply, to be ready : 
a young man who lias birth and fortune, wit 
and accomplishments, will find an easy admit- 
tance into any circle : the very name of a 
favourite author will be a ready passport for 
the works to which it may be affixed. When 
used adverbially, they bear the same relation 
to each other. A man is said to comprehend 
easily who, from whatever cause, finds the 
thing easy to be comprehended : lie pardons 
readily who has a temper ready to pardon " 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

‘easy- borrowed, a. Assumed with 
ease ; counterfeited with the appearaoce of 
naturalness. 


This is a. slave, whose easy. borrowed pride 
Dwells Id the fickle grace of her he follows." 

Shakesp. ; Lear, ii. 4. 


easy-chair, s. An arm-chair stuffed and 
padded for resting or reclining in. 

** Laugh aud ehake in Rabelais' casy-chalr.* 

Pope: l) unclad, 1. 22. 

easy going, a. Taking things in an easy 
manner. 

easy- hearted, a. Of an easy, quiet dis- 
position. 

*' Thou easy-hearted thlug, with thy wild race 
Of weeds and flowers." Wordsworth: Farewell. 

easy minded, a. Having an easy, will- 
ing mind or disposition. 

“He, ou his part, 

Geueroufl and easy-minded, was uot free." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vl. 

ea^’-y, v.t. & i. [Easy, a.] 

A. Trans. : To cause to relax one’s efforts 
or exertions. (Especially in rowing.) 

" They . . . were not eatied until reaching Iffley 
Lasher. —Daily Telegraph, March 2, 1882. 

B. Intrans. : To relax one’s efforta or exer 
tions. 

eat, *eate, *ete, * eten, v.t. & i. [a s. 

etan ; cogn. with Dut. eten ; Icel. eta; Sw. 
dta; Dan. cede; Goth, itan ; O. H. Ger. ezzan, 
ezan; M. H. Ger. ezzen ; Ger. essen; Ir. & 
Gael, ith ; Lat. edo ; Gr. e6u> (edd). all = to 
eat] 

A, Transitive : 

I. lAterally: 

1. To chew in the mouth and swallow as 
food. 

" Hore and houndea thel etc. vnnethls akaped non." 

Robert dc Brunne, p, 75. 

2. To devour, to destroy. 

" Locusts Shall eat the residue of that which is es- 
caped frnu the lmil"— Exod. x. 6. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To corrode, to consume away ; as, Rust 
eats away iron, A cancer eats away the flesh. 

"There arises a necessity of keeniug the surface 
even, either by pressure or eating medicines.”— Sharp • 
Surgery. y ' 

2. To consume, to waste. 

“ Princes overbold have eat our substance." 

Tennyson : Lotos Eaters, 120. 

* 3. To devour or consume the property of. 

"What a number of meu eat Timon 1" 

Shakesp. : Timon of A them, i. 2. 

* 4. To swallow up. 

„ " The ocean, overpeering of his list 

uot the flat* with more impetuous haste,* 

* _ , , , Shakesp. : Hamlet, iv. 6. 

* 5. To outlast. 

“Your sorrow hath eaten up my sufferance. " 

Shakesp. : Merry H'*uea qf Windsor, iv. 2 

* 6. To put an end to, to destroy. 

** Time’s office is to eat up errors," 

Shakesp ; Rape qf Lucrece, 987. 

7. To wear away, as with care or anxiety. 

** But thou most fine, most honoured, most renowned 
Hast eat thy bearer up.” 

Skaketp. : 2 Henry IV., iv. S. 

* 8. To enjoy ; to receive as a reward. 

“ If ye be willing and ohedient ye shall eat the good 
of the laud."— Isaiah i. 19. 

9. To take hack, to retract. 

*' They caunot hold, hut burst out those words which 
after wards they are forced to eat.'—Hakewill ' On 
Providence. 

B. Intransitive : 

I. Literally : 

1 . To chew and swallow as food. 

2. To take food ; to eat a meal ; to feed. 

*\He that will not eat till he has a demonstration 

fir'! 1 h ‘“ l v w , m have little else to 
do but sit still aud perish."— Locke. 

3. To go to meals, to take meals. 

“How is it that he eateth with publicans and 
sinners V —Mark ii. 16. 

* 4. To partake of as food. 

" Have we eaten on the Insane root 
That takes the reasou prisoner ?" 

Shaketp. : Macbeth, L 8. 

5. To taste, to relish. 

" It eaOt drily."— Shakesp . . AIT* Well, L L 

II. Figuratively: 

1 . To make way by corrosion ; to corrode • 
to gnaw or wear away ; as, Rust eats into iron.’ 

“Their word will eat os doth a cauker."— 1 Tim. 1L 17. 

2. To cause consumption or waste. 

"A prince's court eats too much into the income of 
a poor state, — Addison ■ On Italy. 

3. To enter into, as though by corrosion. 

"The plague of sin has even altered hia nature, and 
eaten into hia very essentials,"— South. 


eat, s. [A.S. at. ] The act of eating; thus a 
thing is said to he “ gude to the eat” when it 
is grateful to the palate. (Scotch.) [Eat, tt] 


eat-a-ble, a. & s. [Eng. eat ; -able.] 

A. As adj. : That may or can be eaten ; fit 
to be eaten ; proper for food, edible. 

" .SP 1 ?. 1 flKl ] c , a /> any **'ore or British sea- town show 
Thate i eatable to us. that It doth not bestow 
Abundantly thereon ? " Drayton : Poly-Olblon, ■. 26. 

B. As subst. : Anything that may or can be 
eaten ; anything tit or proper for food. 

" H you all sorts of persons would engage, 

Suit welt your eatables to every aye " 

Ring ■ Art of Cookery, 214, 2X4. 

IT Eatable birds' nests : 

1. Lit. : The nests of the esculent swallow. 
Collocalia esculenta . 

2. Gelidium, a genus of Algals. 

eat age, [A corr. of eddish (q.v.), as if 
from Eng. eat ; -age.] Food for horses and 
cattle from the aftermath. ( Eddish.] 

“ Lam inasland— that Is. crass land the right of 
mowing the meadows of which belongs to one person 
and the eatage to another." — Hates & querie t, Dec. 80. 
I880| p* 648s 

* eat^he, s. [Adze.] Aq adze or addice. 

whd that haa aaid to ye, I am no gTatefu* for 
the situation of Queen’s cooper, let me kae a wbample 
at hau wl‘ mine eatche — that’s aV — Scott: Bride qf 
Lammermoor, eh. xx v. 

eat -en, pa. par. or a. [Eat, v.J 

eat'-er, s . [Eng. eat; -er. ] 

I. Literally: 

1 . One who eats. 

“A kuave, a rascal, an eater of broken meats."— 
Shakesp. : Lear, ii. 2. 

2. One who partakes of food ; as, He ia a 
poor eater, 

* II. Figuratively : 

1. A corrosive. 

2. A devourer, a destroyer. 

“An eater of youth.” Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, Vtt. 

3. A footman, a lackey. 

"Bar the door I where are all my eaters t"— Ben 
Jonson : E piece ne, In. 2. 

* eath, ethe, a. & adv. [A.S. ecf/i.] 

A. As adj. : Easy, uot difficult. 

” Where ease abounds 3-fs eath to doe amis." 

Spenser: F. ]). iil 40. 

B. As adv. : Easily, readily. 

-. . "Who bath the world uot tryed. 

From the right way full eath may wander wide." 

Spenser: Mother Hubbard's Tale, 404. 

eat -mg, * eat-inge, * eat yng„ * et-ing. 

* etynge, pr. par., a., Sis. [Eat, v.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj . : (See 
the verb). v 

a As subst . : The act of partaking of food. 

" Every man according to bis eating shall make you 
couut for the lamb. * — Exodus, xii. 4. 

eating house, s. A house where food is 
aold ready dressed. 

** A buugry traveller atept into an eating-house for a 
dinner. —L Estrange. 

eating room, s. A dining-room. 

eau (proo. 6), s. [Fr., from Lat. aqua— water.] 
Water ; used in comiiositiou to designate 
various spirituous waters, aud especially Per- 
fumes. 

eau <jreole, s. A liqueur distilled ia 
Martinique from the flowers of the Mammee 
apple, Mammea amcricana, with spirits of 
wine. It is very highly esteemed. 

eau-de-Cologne, s. 

Phar. : A scent consisting of a solution of 
volatile oils in alcohol. The composition of 
the mixture of the oils varies, but thej consist 
chiefly of those extracted from the rind and 
the flowers of species of Citrus. The alcohol 
must be free from fusel oil, and the volatile 
oils pure and free from resin. The solution 
must not be too strong, and the scents so 
blended that no individual oil can be de- 
tected. 

eau de-javelle, s. 

Phar.: A solution of sodium hypochlorite 
NaClO. (Watts : Diet. Chem.) ’ 

eau~de-luce, s. 

Phar. : Aqua Lucia:, a milky mixture of 
rectified oil of amber, with alcohol and am- 
monia. It is used in India as an antidote to 
the bite of veaoinous serpents. 

eau de-vie, s. Brandy ; specif, the less 
perfectly purified varieties, the best being 
called Cognac (q.v.). 
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eave, «. [Eaves, H.] The eavea ; commonly 

used in America. 

eave-board, s . [EAVcs-BOAnD.) 
eave-drop, $. [EAvua-DHQi\] 
eave lead, s. [Eaves-lkajd.) 
eave -moulding, s. [Eaves-mouldino.] 

* eave, v.t. [Eaves.] To shelter as under 
eaves. 

“To*a»« from rain tb© storing ruff.** 

IV tt rd: England's iPjfornuition, c. !.. p. UKi 

eave^, * evese, s. [A.S. tfist: cogn. with 

lee), ups; S\v. dial, ufls — eaves ; Goth. 
ubizwa — a porch ; A.S. cfesian = to clip, 
shear, shave.] 

1. Lit. it Arch. : The lower edge of a roof 
which projects beyond the wall, and serves to 
throw off the water which hills on the roof. 

** The sparrows peep, ami quit the sheltering eaves." 

Cow per; Task, v. 65. 

2. Fig. : The eyelids, the eyelashes. 

•’ Closing eaves of wearied eyes.” 

Tennyson : In Mnnorlam, lxvt 

The word is a singular substantive, but 
the final s is often mistaken for the sign of the 
plural: whence we And a fictitious singular 
form, eave. 

eaves board, eave board, s. 

Arch. : A feathcr-e<lge board, nailed above 
and across the lower ends of the rafters, to 
tilt up the lower edge of the lowest course of 
slates so that the uext course may lie tlatly 
upon them. 

eaves-cateh, s. 

Arch. : The same as Eaves-board (q.v.). 

eaves drip, s. 

Old Law : An ancient custom or law that no 
proprietor was allowed to build within a 
certain distance of the boundary of his land, 
so as to throw the eaves drop or drip on to 
bis neighbour's land. 

eaves-drop, s. The drip or water which 
drops from the eaves of a house. 

eaves drop, r.i. 

1. To listen under the eavea of a house, in 
•rder to catch what may be said indoors. 

• Telling of some politicians who were wont to eaves, 
drop iix disguises." — Milton: Apology/or Smeciymnuut, 

2. To watch for an opportunity of listening 
to or overhearing the conversation of others. 

eaves dropper, s. 

1. One who listens under windows iu order 
to catch what may be said indoors. 

" Under our tents Til play the eavesdropper." 

Shakes p.: Richard III., t. 3. 

2. One who watches for opportunities of 
overhearing the conversation of others. 

3. Law: Eaves-dropping is considered as a 
common nuisance, and punishable by line. 

eaves - dropping, pr. par., a., & s. 

[Eaves-drop, i\J 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£■ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or practice of watch- 
ing for opportunities of overhearing the con- 
versation of others. 

eaves-lead, s. 

Build. : A leaden gutter inside a parapet. 

eaves -moulding, s. 

Arch. : The moulding immediately below 
the eaves, as a cornice. 

eaves- trough, 5 . A trough, usually of 
tinned iron, suspended beneath the eaves to 
catch the drip. It is held by a strap or 
hanger, which may have means for the verti- 
cal adjustment of the trough, so as to give it 
the required fall in the length of the eaves. 

* e-bap-ti-za'-tion, s. ILat. c = ex = out, 
and Eng. baf>tiz(e); -afion.] A cutting-off from 
the benefits of baptism. 

“ Trying the metal nud temper of its censures by 
ebaptiz-itions." — Gaudcn • Tears of the Church, p. la. 

ebb, * ebbe, s. [AS. ebba = ebb, ebban = to 
ebb ; cogn. with Dut. cb, ebbe = ebb, ebben = 
to ebb; Dan. ebbs; Sw. ebb = ebb, ebba - to 
ebb. From the same root as Even (q.v.). 
(Skeat.y] 


1. Literally: 

T. The reflux of the tide ; the return of the 
tide-water towards the ben. 

*' After an ebbe of the flode euerilkun thei found." 

Robert de Hr unite, p. 105. 

2. The ebbing tide; the ebb-tide. 

“ Cambridge will linvu h abort ■pin ou the ebb to- 
day."-— Daily Telegraph, March 15. I&a3- 

11. Figuratively : 

1. A flowing or falling back ; decline, failure, 
decay. 

’* The RTeateat nge for poetry wu that of Augustus 
CttMur, yet painting wae thru *t it* lowest ebb. and 
)>erhap» sculpture wiu* also declining .” — hryden : Du~ 
fresnoy. 

2. Slow course. 

" I hate to learn the ebb of time 

From you dull steeple’* drowsy chime." 

„ Scott ; Lady cf the Lake. vt. 24 

ebb, v.i, [Ebb, s.) 

1. Lit. : To flow back towards the sea ; to 
return to the Sea. (Said of the tide.) 

" The sea nowe ebbeth and now it flowelh." 

Gower : C. .1. (ProL) 

2. Fig. : To decline, to decay, to recede. 

" Low as that tide hns ebbed with me * 

Scott ; Lay of the Last Minstrel, It. 2. 

5[ To ebb & flow ; To rise aod fall, to increase 
and decrease. 

** Merciless proscription ebbs and flows." 

Wordsworth ; Excursion, hk. rL 

* ebb, * ebbe, a. [Ebb, a) 

1. Low, not deep, shallow. 

“The water there is otherwise verie iow and ebb."— 
Holland: Plinie, bk. xxxi., cli. vit 

2. Not deep in the ground, close to the sur- 
face. 

’’The roots of the appie-tree. olive, anil cypresses lie 
very ebbeP—BoUand ; Pilule, bk. xvL, ch. xxxL 

*ebb ness, s. [Eng. ebb; -ness.] Shallowness. 

’•Their ebb nets would never hike up his depth.”— 
Rutherford ' Letters, pt. L, ep. 137. 

ebb’ ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Epu, t»] 

A. A B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Lit.: Tbe reflux or ebb of the tide. 

*• It was here also much discoursed, how the river to 
some had had its flowings, and what ebbitigs it has had 
while others have gone over. *— Runyan : Pilgrim's 
Progress, pt 1L 

2. Fig. : A decaying, declining, or wasting 
away. 

ebb tide, a. [Eng. ebb, and tide.] The re- 
tiring tide ; the reflux of the tide. 

E-beT-i-aJi^, s. pi [Named after Ebel, a 
Prussian ‘arehdeaoou, one of the founders.] 

Ch. Hist. : A revivalist sect which arose in 
Konigsberg, in Prussia, about a.d. 1836, the 
Archdeacon Ebel and Dr. Diestel lieing its 
leaders. They believed in apiritual marriage. 
In 1S39 sentence was passed against their 
leaders, who were charged with unsouud doc- 
trine and impure lives, but it was removed in 
1842. Their enemies called the sect Muckers, 
j.e., in German, Hypocrites. (Hepworth Dixon, 

&.C.) 

•eb' en, *eb ene, s . [Ebony.] 

eb-en-a'-§e-ae, s. pi. [Lat. ebenus ; Gr. Zflev 05 
(rijeaos) = the ebony tree (Diospijros ebenum), 
ebony, and Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -aceat.] 

Bat. : Ebenads. An order of plants, alliance 
Gentianales. It consists of trees or shrubs 
without milk and with heavy wood. The 
leaves, which are entire and coriaceous, are 
alternate ; stipules 0 ; infloresc ence axillary ; 
flowers with the sexes separate or occasionally 
hermaphrodite ; calyx in three to seven divi- 
sions ; persistent corolla, monapetalous, hy- 
pogynous, deciduous, its Iiuih with three to 
seven divisions ; stamens twice or sometimes 
four times as many, rarely the same number 
as the segments of the corolla ; stigina simple, 
sessile, radiating ; ovary sessile, with several 
cells, each having one or*t wo pendulous ovules ; 
fruit round, fleshy, sometimes by abortion 
few seeded. The species come from India and 
the other parts of the tropics ; a few oceur as 
far north as Switzerland. I 11 1S45 Lindley 
enumerated nine genera, and estimated the 
known species at 160. They are known by 
the hardness of their timber, called ebony and 
ironwood (q.v.). The unripe fruit is very sour. 
There is 110 genus Ebenum, the typical genus 
of the order is Diospyros (q.v.). 

e-be na&s, s. pi. [Lat. eben(vs), and Eng., 
Arc. pi. sutf. -oils.] [Ebenace/E.] 


Bot. : The name given by Limiley to tho 
order Ebeuaceie (q.v.). 

* Cb-en'-C-OU8, a. [Lat. ebenus — ebony.) 
Of or pertaining to ebony ; of the colour of 
ebony. 

E bi on-l^tn, s. [Fbionites.] The doctrines 
or practices of the Ebiouites (q. v.). 

E'-bi-on ite§, s. pi. [Etyui. doubtful ] Some 
derive it from a per -011 called Ebion, supposed 
to have been a founder or the founder of the 
sect, others consider it to be the Ileb. C'3V2N 
(cMonini) — poor people. Why they were ao 
called is not known.] 

Ecclesiol. £ Ch. Hist. : A Christian sect con- 
aistingof those Jewish converts who considered 
the Mosaic law as still binding. In the first 
century they were in communion with their 
fellow Christians, whether these were in me 
liberal-minded Jews or converts from sumo 
Gentile faith. In the second century they 
withdrew from communion with the rest of 
thechuredi and formed a sect called Naxare nes 
or Ebionites. Then the Nazarenes and the 
Ebiouites became distinct sects, the latter 
being the more extreme of the two, they 
believing Jesus to have been a mere man. 
They admitted, however, that he was an 
ambassador from God, and himself possessed 
of Divine power. They not merely observed 
the Mosaic law, but superadded all the 
traditions of the Pharisees. They limited the 
number of the apostles to twelve, to leave no 
room for St. Paul, to whom they felt antipathy 
for having refused to impose the yoke of the 
3Iosaic ritual upon the Gentile church «s. 
(Mosheim : Ch. Hist., cent, iii.) 

eb-la-nine, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Chem. : A volatile crystalline spirit, obtained 
from crude pyroxy lie spirit. [Pyro xanthine.] 

eb Xis, ib -lees, s. [Arab, iblis, ablis, ( Cala - 
/ago.) Hie Mussulmans regard it as meaning 
properly a being who despairs of God’s mercy.] 

Muhartvmedan Theol. : The Prince of Dark- 
ness, tbe Devil or Satan of the Mussalmans. 

*' And from its torineuts scajje alone 
To wander round lost Eblis tfiroue.” 

Byron : Giaour. 

e' boe, $. & a. [A West lodiau word.] 

A. .4s substantive : 

Ethnol. : The name given in the West Indiea 
hy planters and others, to the slaves brooglit 
from the Biglit of Benin, who were a sickly, 
despondent race. 

B. Js adj. : Pertaining to the Eboes or their 

l country. 

cboe-tree, s. 

Bot.: Dipterix eboensis, a large tree with 
heavy timber gl owing in the Mosquito country 
in Central America. The natives use the oil 
for anointing their hair. 

e-bol l'-tion, s. [Probably a corrupt, of ebul- 
lition.] A particnlar method of smoking. 
Gifford says : I regret my inability to furnish 

any information ou this term, which is almost 
peculiar to Jonson. From the expressiou 
itself we may conjecture that it meant a for- 
cible and rapid ejection of the smoke." 

*’ Tbe rare corollary and practice of the Cuban eboli. 
t ion."— Ben Jonson : Every Man out of his B amour, 
iii. L 

* eb on, a. <£ s. [Ebony.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Consisting of ebony ; made of ebony. 

2. Of the colour of ebony ; ebony-eoloured, 
black. 

** Ebon locks 

Aa glossy as a heron’* w uig.” 

Moore : Eire Worshippers. 

B. As subst. : Ebony. 

“ To write those plague* that then were coming on 
Doth ask a pen of ebon and tbe night.* 

Drayton : Barons' Wars, hk. iv. 

* eb'-on-ist, 5. [Eng. ebon(y) ; -iiL] A worker 
in ebony. 

eb -on-itc, s. [Eng. ebon(y); -ite.] Mr. Good- 
year's name for what is generally known 
as hard rubber. It is a vulcanite with a 
larger proportion of sulphur and certain added 
ingredients. The proportion of sulphur is 
from thirty to sixty per cent., and to this may 
be added certain amounts of shellac, gutta- 
percha, sulphates of zinc, antimony, or copper. 
It is used of many colours, as may be gathered 
from the above* list of ingredients, and of 
haidnesa and consequent facility for taking 
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polish. The compound, despite its name, 
may resemble horn, ivory, bone, wood, &e. 
It is also called Vulcanite (q.v.). 

* eb'-on-Ize, v.t. [Eng. ebon(y) ; -ire.] To 
make of the eolour of ebony ; to make black. 

* eb'-on Ized, pa. par. ora. [Ebonize,] 

eb'-dn y, * cb'-on ie, * ebon, * ebenc, s, 

& a. [Fr. ebe.ne; Prov. eba; Sp., Poit., & 
Ital. eba no; Lat. chains; Gr. (ebenos) ; 

Pers., Arab., A Hind, abnoos, abnus, all from 
Ileb. D'ilin (hoibhcnim), '22T ( halni ) = stony ; 

(eben) — a stone, with reference to the 
hardness of the wood.] 

A. vis substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang., Bat., etc. : The wood of various 
species of Diospyros, especially Diospyros 
Ebenns, D. Ebenastcr, D. mclannxylon , I). Ala- 
balo, D. tomentosa, and D. Roylei. (Hadley.) 
Ebony is noted for its solidity and for its black 
colour. It is susceptible of a tine polish, and 
is exceedingly durable. It is used cbietly for 
mosaic work and inlayings. 

2. Scrip. : The rendering of the Ilebrew word 
D'DUn ( habhenim ). The translation is probably 
correct. [Etym.] 

"Thenienof Dedati were /tliy merchants . . . they 
brought thee for preeenta horns of ivory and ebony."— 
Eu-k. xxv Li, IS. 

B. vis adjective : 

1. Made of or in any way pertaining to the 
wood called ebony. 

2, Pertaining to any one of the trees which 
furnish it, 

American Ebony: Bn/a (Amerimnum) 

Ebenus , by Paxton called U'hedcria Ebenus. 

ebony-tree, s. 

Bat. : Diospyros Ebenus. 1 1 is a large tree 
growing in Madagascar, the Mauritius, Cey- 
lon, &e. [Diospyros.] 

e-bou le— ment, s . [Fr. from ebonter — to 

fall down.] 

1. Fort. : The falling down or crumbling 
away of the walls of a fortress. 

2. Geol.: A sudden fall or slip of rock in a 
jaoimtainous district. 

e-brac’-te-ate, e-brac'-te-at-ed, a. [Lat. 
e = ex — out, away, and Eng. bracteatc, brae- 
tented.] 

Bot. : Deprived of bracts. 

"Giving rise to the ebracteated inflorescences of 
Cnieiieraj and some Boragiuacetfi.'’ — Balfour: Botany, 

$ 345. 

^-brac'-te-o late, a. [Lat. e — without, and 
bracteola = a thin leaf of gold ] 

Bot. : Destitute of bracteoles, not having 
small or secondary bracts. 

# c bra ike, e-brayk, a. [Lat. efrratem?.] 
Hebrew. 

” That kept the pepul Ebrayk fro her drenchyng, 
Chaucer: C. T.. 4.5W9, 

e-bri'-et-y, s. [Fr. ebrieti, from Lat. ebrietas, 
from ebrius = drunk.] Drunkenness; intoxi- 
cation by strong spirituous liquors. 

'"Tia quenchless thirst 
Of rui nous ebriety, that prompts 
His every action, and iinbrutes the niau," 

Cow per : Tajik, iv. 45D.CL 

6brillade (as e bre'-yad), a. [Fr.] 

Manege: A cheek of the bridle which a 
horseman gives a horse, by a jerk of one rein, 
when he refuses to turn. 

•e-bri os -I-ty, s. [Lat. ebriositas, from 
ebriosns = sottish, drunk.] Habitual drunk- 
enness ; an addictedness to strong drink ; 
sottishness. 

“That religion which excuaeth Noah iu surprisal, 
will neither acquit cbrioslty nor ehriety hi their 
intended perversion.” — Browne : Vulgar Errourt, 
bk. v.. ch. xxi. 

*C'-bri ous, a. [Lat. ebri-us.] 

1. Drunk, intoxicated. 

"They found at the door an ebrioitt Irish lad." 

J/ortimerCoUitu: From Midnight to Midnight, vol. iii., 

2. Given or addicted to strong drink ; 
sottish. 


3. Intoxicating. 



*e-bul-li-ate, v.i. [Lat. cbullio — to bubble 
up.] [Ebullition ] To boil or bubble up ; 
to burst out, to overflow. 

"Whence this 29 play -oppugning argument will 
sbullmte. —Frynne: i JlUtno-mastiz, vt, s. 


* e-bul'-li-cn 5 e, * e-bul'-li-en ^y, *• 

[Lat. cbidliens, pr. par. of cbullio — to bubble 
up.] [Ebullition.] A boiling over ; a burst- 
ing up or forth ; an overflow. 

” The natural and enthumastick fervour of men's 

spirits, and the ebulliency of their fancy.”— C m dworth : 

Sermons. p OS. 

* e-bul-li-ent, a. [Lat. ebidliens, pr. par. of 
cbullio.] Boiling over ; bursting forth or up ; 
overflowing. 

"They scarce can swallow their ebullient spleen." 

Vouug : Eight Thoughts, viiL 1.820. 

e-bul r -li -6- scope, s. [Lat. cbullio = to 
bubble up, and Gr. oxojtcw (skopeo) = to see, 
to observe.] An instrument for determining 
tbe strength of a liquid by ascertaining its 
boiling-point. 

e-bulli-ticn, s. [Fr. Ebullition; Lat. ebid- 
lifio, from cbullio = to bubble iqi : e = ex = 
out, and bullio — to boil, to bubble ; btdla = 
a bubble ; bp. ebulicion; Ital. cbidlisione.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) The act of boiling ; the condition into 
which a liquid is thrown by the application of 
heat, which causes an agitation or bubbling, 
arising from the escape of portions of the 
liquid in an aeriform state. 

(2) Effervescence arising from the mingling 
together of an alkalizate and acid liquor; any 
intestine violent motion or agitation of the 
parts of a fluid, occasioned by the opposition 
of particles of different properties ; fermen- 
tation. 

" If sal ammoniack, or any pure volatile alkali, dis- 
solved in water, be mixed with an acid, an ebullition, 
with a greater degree of cold, will ensue." — A rbuthnot : 
On Aliments. 

2. Fig. : A sudden bursting forth or display 
of feeling. &c. 

"Overw helmed with the ebullition of my thoughta.” 
—Locke: Second Reply to Bishop of Worcester. 

11. Nat. Phil : The rapid production of 

elastic bubbles of vapour in the mass of a 1 iqnid 
itself. The following are the laws as deter- 
mined experimentally : (1) The temperature 
of ebullition, i.e., the boiling point, increases 
with the pressure. (2) For a given pressure 
ebullition commences at a certain tempera- 
ture, which varies in different liquids, but 
which for equal pressures is always tlie same 
in the same liquid. (3) Whatever be the in- 
tensity of the source of heat, as soon as ebul- 
lition commences, the temperature of the 
liquid remains stationary. ( Ganot .) 

Crabbthus discriminates between ebulli- 
tion, effervescence, and fermentation : “These 
technical terms have a strong resemblance in 
their signitication, but they are not strictly 
synonymous ; they have strong characteristic 
differences. Ebullition . . . marks the move- 
ment of a liquid acted upon by fire, and in 
chemistry it is said of two substances, which 
by penetrating each other oecasiou bubbles to 
rise lip. Effervescence . . . marks the move- 
ment which is excited in liquors by a combi- 
nation of substances ; such as of acids, which 
are mixed aud commonly produce heat. Fer- 
mentation . . . marks the internal movement 
which is excited in a liquid of itself, by which 
its components undergo such a change or de- 
composition, as to form a new body. Ebulli- 
tion is a more violent action than effervescence ; 
fermentation is more gradual and permanent 
than either. Water is exposed to ebullition 
when acted upon by any powerful degree of 
external heat ; irou in aqua fort is occasions 
an effervescence ; beer and wine undergo a fer- 
mentation before they reach a state of per- 
fection. These words are all employed in a 
figurative sense, which is drawn from their 
physical application. The passions are ex- 
posed to ebullitions, in which they break forth 
with all the violence that is observable in 
water agitated by excessive heat; the heart 
and affections are exposed to effervescence when 
powerfully awakened by particular objects ; 
minds are said to be in a ferment which aie 
agitated by conflicting feelings : the ebullition 
and effervescence is applicable only to indi- 
viduals ; fermentation to one or many." (Crabb : 
Eng. Xynon.) 

e-bur -na, s. [Lat. ebnrncus , eburnus = of 
ivory, Irom ebnr — ivory.] 

Zook: ivory Shell, a genus of Molluscs, 
family Bnccinidie. The shell when young is 
umbilicated ; when adult the inner lip is 
callous, spreading, and covering the umbili- 
cus ; the operculum is pointed. Nine species 


are known from the hotter parts of the Eastern 
Hemisphere. 

e-burna-tion, s. [Fr. Animation, from Lat. 
eburneus = of i vory, and Eng., Ac. guff, -ation.) 

Path.: Ah excessive deposition of com- 
pact osseous matter, sometimes found in a 
diseased state of the bones, and especially of 
the joints. 

*6 bur' ne-an, a. [Lat. ebumeus, from tbur 
= ivory.] Of or pertaining to ivory; made 
of ivory. 

* e-bur ill fi ca'-t Ion, s. [Lat. tburncu* = 
pertaining to ivory; facio — to make, and 
Eng, sufl', -ation.] The act of converting 
snbstauces into others which have the appear- 
ance or characteristics of ivory'. 

e-bur'-nlne, a. [Lat. eburneus — of ivory, 
and Eng., Ac. sufl’. -me.] Of or belonging to 
ivory*. 

. “She lay reclined. 

And, pensive, read from tablet eburntne* 

Bcoll: Lay of the Last Minstrel, vL 10. 

e cal'- car ate, a. [Lat. e = ex = without; 
calcar = a spur, and Eng. ac\j. suff -ate.] 

Bot. : Without a calear or spur. 

e-car'-i-natc, a. [Lat. e = ex = without, 
and Carina = a keel.] 

Bot. : Without a cariua or keel. 

e-car'-te, s. [Fr., lit. = discarded.] 

Card a : A game of cards played by two per- 
sons with thirty-two cards, the twus, threes, 
fours, fives, and sixes of each suit being dis- 
carded from the park. The cards rank fii the 
following order: king (the highest), queeo, 
knave, aee, ten, Ac. The parties cut for deal, 
and the dealer deals out five cards each, turn- 
ing up the eleventh for trump. The non- 
dealer may claim, before a trick is played, to 
discard aiiy of the cards from his hand, and to 
replace them with others from the pack, but 
it is in the option of the dealer to allow or dis- 
allow the claim. The players must follow suit 
if they Gin. Three tricks count one poiut, 
five count two ; and five points make the game. 
If the dealer turns up the king, he counts one 
for it, and if either player has a king in his 
hand, he may score one for it if he claim it 
before the first trick. 

e cau -date, a. [Lat. e = without, and camla 
— a tail.] 

1. Zool. : Without a tail. 

2. Botany: 

(1) Spikeless. (Paxton.) 

(2) Without a stem. (Paxton) 

ec-bal'-i-um, s. [Gr. U ] SdAAw (ckballo) — to 
throw out, with refereuce to the fact that the 
seeds when ripe are expelled from the fruit 
with considerable force.] 

Bot. : A genus of Oucnrritacene. Ecbalinm 
agreste, sometimes called Momordiea Elaterium, 
is the Squirting Cucumber (q.v.). [Elate- 
rium.] 

eebalii fructus, s. 

Phar. : The fruit of Ecbalium officinorum , 
or Momordiea elaterium, a small elliptical pepo 
about one and a half inches long, covered with 
soft prickles containing the seed, surrounded 
by a juicy tissue. When ripe, the seeds are 
expelled forcibly', hence the English name of 
the plant. The juice of Ecbalium is used in 
medicine as Elaterium (q.v.). 

ec'-ba-sis, s. [Gr. = a going out, a result, 
from" e k/IcuVw (ekbaino) — to go out : etc (ek) — 
out, and j3atVu> ( baind ) = to go.] 

Rhet. : A figure of speech in which the 
speaker treats of things according to their 
events ami cousequenees. 

ec-bat-ic, a. [As if from a Gr. €*£an*dv 
(ekbatikos), from acris (ekbasis) — a going 
ont, an issue, result.] 

Gram. : Relating to a result, issue, or con- 
sequence. It is opposed to telic (q.v.) which 
denotes purpose or intention. 

cc _ bias- te '-sis, s. [Gr. tKj8Ad<rTn<rt? ( ekblas - 
test-), from tK£Aa<rrcua> (ekblastano) = to shoot 
or sprout out.) 

Bot. : The production of buds within flowers, 
or on inflorescences, in consequence of mon- 
strous development. 

ec'-ho-le, s. [Gr. t/cjSoArj (ekbole) = a throwing 
ont, a digression ; €«/S< iAAw ( ekballd) — to 
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ecbolic— ecelegrasa 


throw otit ; eV (ek) = out, and pdXXut ( ballc ) == 
to thru*-.] 

1. Jilut. : A digression, in which tho speaker 
introduces another person speaking in his own 
words. 

2. Music : The sharpening of sounds to 
adapt them tn a change of key-note. 

ec bed ic, n. k $. [Gr. UpoXg (ekbolr) = a 
throwing out ; tKfi6At.ov(ekbolion) = a medicine 
for causing abortion ; U ( ek ) = out, and 
pdAAw ( ballo ) = to throw.) 

A. Asad}. : A term applied to any medicine 
which excites uterine contractions, and pro- 
motes the expulsion of the foetus. 

B, As subst, (PL): Medicines which cause 
contrai'tion of the uterus, and promote the 
expulsion of the ftetus, aa ergot, digitalis, 
savin, borax, kc. 

ec bo line, s. [Eug. ecbol(ic); euflf. -inc 
(Chem.) (q.v.)] 

Chem. : A principle said to occur in Ergot, 
probably the same as Ergotiue (q.v.). 

ec-cal c-6 bl-on, s [Gr. eKKaAew { ekkaleo ) 
= to call out ; oc (ek) = out ; «aAtu> (haled) = 
to call, ami 0u>« (bios) = life.) A chamber 
for batching eggs by artificial heat. [Incu- 
bator.) 

ec' ge-den'-te (g as 5 h), a. [Ital.) 

M usic : Exceeding, augmented; a term 
applied to intervals. 

£c'-ge ho mo, s. [Lat. = Behold the man.) 
Art : A name given to paintings represent- 
our Lord crowned with thorus and bearijig 
the reed. (John xix. 5.) 

2c-gen trie, • ec-gcn -tric-al, * ec-gcn- 
tr ick, a. & s. [O. Fr. eccentrigue ; Fr. 
excentrique, from Low Lat. eccentricus: ec = 
ex = out, away from, and centrum= theceutre, 
from Gv. eKKevrpo*; ( ekkentros ).] 

A. .4 s adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) Deviating from the centre. 

4 * MYstical dance, which yonder 9 tarry sphere 
Of planets, aud of fixed, in all her wheels 
Resembles nearest, mazes intricate. 

Eccentric." Milton : P. L., v. 620-23. 

(?) In the same senae as II. 

" Whence is it that planets move all one and the 
same way in orbs con ceu trick, while comets move all 
manner of ways in orb9 very eccetUrick / ''—.Vewton 
Optickx. 

(3) Pertaiuingto eccentricity or au eccentric. 

2. Figuratively : 

* (1) Not directed towards or terminating 
in the same point or end ; divergent. 

" Whatsoever affairs jjass such a man’s hands, he 
crooketb them to his own ends ; which must needs be 
often eccentrkk to the ends of his master.”— Bacon : 
Essays. 

(2) Departing from the usual practice, or 
established forms or laws ; net following the 
ordinary course ; peculiar or odd in manner 
or character. 

(a) Of persons : 

“The passion of this brave and eccentric young man 
for maritime adventure was unconquerable."— Macau- 
lay : Mist. Eng., ch xx. 

(1) Of manners, conduct, £c. : 

*’ With this man’s knavery was strangely mingled 
an eccentric vanity which resembled madness.'' — Mac- 
aulay . BisL Eng , ch. V. 

II. Geom. : Not hating the same centre ; a 
term applied to circles and spheres, which 
have different centres. It is opposed to Con- 
centric (q.v.). 

B. .ds substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as II. 1. 

” Thither his course he beuds 
Through the calm firmament, (but up or down. 

By centre or eccentric, hard to tellj." 

Milton.: P. L., iiL 573-75. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) That which deviates from the usual or 
Common occurrence. 

" Let the lot decide the main of the controversy, 
and reserving somewhat as it were for the universal 
motion of the whole body, somewhat for eccentrlcks.” 
— Hammond : Work*, iv. 55 L 

(2) A person of eccentric, odd, or peculiar 
habits ; an oddity. 

II, Technically: 

I. Astronomy: 

* 0) A circle, the centre of which does not 
correspond with that of the earth. 


(2) tn the Ptolemaic system the supposed 
circular orbit of a planet about the earth, 
but with the cartli not in its centre. 

(3) A circle described about the centre of 
au elliptical orbit, with half the major axis for 
radius, 

2. Mcch. : A term applied to a group of 
mechanical contrivances for converting circu- 
lar into reciprocating rectilinear motion : they 
consist of variously shaped discs, attached to 
n revolving .shaft, aud according to the shape 
of the working surfaces are distinguished as 
triangular, heart-ahaped, toothed, or circular 
eccentrics. The term is more especially appli- 
cable to the latter form, the others being only 
particular varieties of cam ; it consists of a 
circular disc attached to the shaft, but having 
its centre at a small distance from that of the 
axis of the shaft. The distance between these 
points is called the eccentricity, and corre- 
sponds to the radius of the circle described 
by the disc in its revolution or half the length 
of the path described by the end eccentric 
rod. Practically there is no difference between 
the crank and the eccentric ; the hitter may 
be considered as a crank in which the radius 
of the crank-pin is greater than that of the 
crank-arm. The motion of the eccentric is 
communicated to the rod by a hoop or strap 
closely fitted round the circumference of the 
disc which revolves within it. Eccentrics 
are used for moving heavy shears in iron 
forges, and the feed-pumps, ami occasionally 
the air-pumps in steam-engines. For the 
latter purpose they are often of great aize, as. 
for example, in the paddle-engines of the 
Great Eastern steamship. The most general 
application, however, ia for moving the slide 
valves in steam-engines, for which purpose 
they are employed either singly, the tail of 
the rod being in direct communication with 
the valve lever, or, what is more common, in 
pairs, the motion being conveyed by aouie 
form of link. [Link-motion.) (Weak.) 

eccentric catch, s. [Eccentric-hook.] 

eccentric-chuck, s. A chuck attached 
to the mandrel of a lathe, and having a sliding 
piece which carries the centre. This piece is 
adjustable in a plane at right angles to the 
axis of motion by means of a get screw, and 
carries the centre to one aide of the axis of 
motion. By its means circular lines of vary- 
ing size and eccentricity may be produced. 
No oval or ellipse is produced thereby, but 
circles on the face of the work with their 
centres at such distance from the axi3 of the 
mandrel as may by desired. (Knight.) 

eccentric -cutter, s. A cutting-tool 

placed upon the slide-rest, and having a rota- 
tion by means of a wheel and shaft, the cut- 
ter being attached to the end of the latter. 
The rotation is obtained by an overhead mo- 
tion, and the eccentricity by fixing the cutter 
at different distances from the centre by 
means of the groove and screw. The action 
of the eccentric-cutter differs from that of the 
eccentric-chuck in this : in the latter the 
work is rotated and the tool is stationary ; 
in the former the work is stationary and the 
tool revolves. When the motions are used in 
conjuuction, the patterns are capable of almost 
unlimited variatiou. (Knight.) 

eccentric-engraving, s. Au arrange- 
ment of diamond tracers, operated by elabo- 
rate machinery, acting upon a varnished 
roller designed for calico-printing. The effect 
is analogous to that produced by the rose- 
engitie lathe. (Knight.) 

eccentric fan, s. A fan-wheel with 
radial arms and vanes, and having an axis 
which is eccentric with the case in which it 
revolves. The case has a scroll form, and the 
effect is to make the discharge of air more 
perfect, and avoid carrying a body of air 
around between the vanes. (Knight.) 

eccentric gab, s. [Eccentric-hook.] 

eccentric-gear, eccentric gearing, 

s . Cog-wheels net on eccentric .axes give a 
variable circular motion, as in the case of the 
eccentric contrate-wheel and pinion, and the 
eccentric spur-wheel and intermediate shifting 
pinion. Links connect the axis of the pinion 
with those of the driver and ilriveu wheels, 
and preserve the pinion at proper mashing 
distance, so as to engage with the motor, and 
communicate the motion to the next wheel in 
series. (Knight.) 


eccentric-hook, s. 

-Steam-eng. : A hook used to connect the 
eccentric-rod with the wrist on the lever of 
the rock-shaft which actuates the valve ; 
otherwise called a Gab. 

eccentric hoop, «. The strap ou ths 
eccentric of au engine. 

eccentric-pump, s. A hollow cylinder 
in which is a revolving hub and axis eccentri- 
cally arranged. On the hub are flaps which 
act as pistons in the spare between the hub 
and the case to expel the water, which enters 
at one opening and flowe out by another. 
The same construction is seen in rotary 
ateani-engiiies, with thia difference, that in 
one case the shaft revolves to force water, 
aud in the other the ateaiu passes through 
to drive the shaft. 

eccentric rod, *. The rod connecting 
the eccentric strap to the lever which raovee 
the slide-valve. 

eccentric strap, s. 

Mach , ; The ring enclosing an eccentric 
eheave and connecting by a rod to the object 
to be reciprocated, as, tbe slide-valve of a 
steam-engine, [Eccenthiohoop.) 

eccentric-wheel, *. 

Mach . ; A cam consisting of a circular iliac 
attached eccentrically to a abaft. It is used 
for communicating a reciprocal motion to 
the valve of a steam-engine. Its axis of revo- 
lution is out of the centre of ite figure, and 
the rectilinear motien imparted is called the 
throw. The ring round the eccentric is the 
eccentric-strap. The rod connecting the strap 
to the part to be actuated ia the eccentric rod. 
The hook at the end of the rod, by which it ia 
connected to the rock-shaft of the valve 
motion, is the eccentric hook or gab. The 
whole apparatus is the ecceutiic-gear. [Ec- 
centric.) 

ec-gen -tri-cal ly, adv. [Eng. eccentrical; 

- ly •) In an eccentric manner ; with eccen- 
tricity. 

“ Swift. RaVUls, and that favourite child. 

Who, less eccentrically wild 
Inverts the misanthropic plitn, 

And. hating vices, hates not man.” 

Lloyd: A familiar Epistle. 

ee gen trig i-ty, s. [Low Lat. eccentricitas, 
from eccentricus — eccentric ; Fr. excentridU.) 

L Literally : 

1. Deviation from a centre. [Eccentric, 

IT. 2.) 

" Some say the eccentricity of the sunne is come 
nearer the earth. "—Burton : A nut of Melancholy, p. 243. 

2» The state of having a different centre 
from that of another circle. 

“ By reason of the sun’s eccentricity to the earth, 
and obliquity to tbe equator, he appears to us to movi 
unequally."— Holder: On Time. 

II. Figuratively : 

*1. An excursion or departure from the 
proper orb or sphere. 

" The duke, at his return from his eccentricity, tor 
so I account favourites abroad, met no good news." — 
Wo tton. 

2, A departure from what ia imual, regular, 
or established ; eccentric or whimsical conduct 
or character ; oddity, peculiarity. 

" Who’d make a riot or a poem, 

From eccentricity of thought 
Not always do the thing he ought." 

Lloyd: Genius, Envy, A Time 

*1 Eccentricity of the earth : The distauce be- 
tween the focus and the centre of the earth'a 
elliptic orbit, (/farm.) 

ec-ge sig num, phr. [Lat.) Behold the 

sign, proof, or badge. 

ec-chy-mo sed, a. [Eng., &c., ecchytnos(is) ; 
-ed.) Of the nature of eechymosis; produced 
by extravasated blood. 

ec-chy-mo -sis, s. [Gr. (ekehu- 

mdzis), from UxupoopoA. ( ekehumoomai ) = to 
shed the blood and le^ve it extravasated just 
under the skin • e< (ek) = out, and x cw ( cheo) 
= to pour.) 

Med. - A livid spot or blotch in the skin, 
produced by extravasated Mood. 

** Ecchymoxit may be defined au extravasation of 
the blood iu or under the skin, the skiu remaining 
whole." — Wiseman, 

ec-cle-grass, s. [Etym. doubtful.) 

Bat. : Butterwort or sheeprot, Finguicuta 
vulgaris. 

•’ P. vulgaris, or common butterwort in Orlmey Is 
known by the name of Ecelegrauf—XciU . Tour, p. 19L 
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ijc-cle'-^I-a, 8. [Lat., from Gr. eK/cAijo-ia ( ek • 
klestu) uu assembly of the citlzeus sum- 
moned by thecriei, the legislative assembly, 
from ckkAjjtos (ekkletos) = summoned.] 

1, Greek ArcheeoL : (See the etyni.), 

2. English Law: 

(1) A chnreb. 

(2) A religious assembly. 

(3) A parsonage. ( Wharton.') 

f oc-cle'-^f-an, s, [Gr. eKK\g<rCa (e.kklesia); 
and Eng. auff. -an..) One who asserts the 
supremacy of the Church over the State. 

• ec-cle’-^l-arch, s. [Gr. eKK\i)<ria (ekkllsla), 
and ap\»<; ( archos ) =t a leader, a chief.] A 
ruler of the church. 

* ec-cle'-§i-ast, s. [Gr. eKKA7j<na<rr)]s (ekkle- 
siastesy] [Ekklesiastes.) 

1. One who sat or apoke in the Atheuian 
Assembly. (Liddell <& Scott.) 

2. An ecclesiastic. ( Chaucer .) 

3. The Book of Ecclesiastes. (Chaucer*) 

8o^le^-l-&S'-te^, S. [Gr. eKKATjtriacmJs (ek- 
klesiastcs) = one who sits or speaks in an 
assembly of the citizens, from eKK\y<rta ( ek - 
fclesia).] [Ecclesia.] 

Scripture Canon : The name given by the Sep- 
tuagint translators to the Old Testament book 
called in Hebrew nbnj? (Qoheleth, pronounced 
Koheleth). This seems to come from *?np T 
(qahal) = a congregation, an assembly, a word 
occurring in Gen. xxxv. 11, Numb. xvi. 3, Ac., 
from the root Vrp T (qahal) = to call together. 
The designation “preacher,” given in the 
authorised English version, has essentially 
the same meaning. In the Hebrew Bible it 
figures as one of the DMirO (Rethubim or 
Ilagiograpka), its place being between La- 
mentations and Esther. It was almost uni- 
versally received by the members of the Jewish 
Church and by the Christian fathers ; nor has 
Its title to a place in the Canon been seriously 
disputed in modern times. Its authorship 
ami date have been matters of controversy. 
At first sight the matter seems decided to 
all who accept the inspiration of Scripture by 
the preacher’s own statement (i. 1, 12), which 
can apply only to Solomon. Some, however, 
are of opinion that a later writer might with- 
out any intention of fraud have thrown his 
narrative into the form of an imagined auto- 
biography of Solomon. The Hebrew is mixed 
wiDh Aramaean, and there seem other indica- 
tions of a late date. What that date is has 
been variously stated, the extremes differing 
by about 300 years. Intellectually considered, 
the “Koheleth” was a man of powerfully 
philosophical mind, keen in observing nature 
and society, and reasoning upon what he saw 
(i. 9, 10). Morally and spiritually viewed, he 
was suffering the penalty of having early and 
ton deeply drained the cup of pleasure, and 
was now satiated with the world and weary of 
it. The book records his experience and the 
phases of bis faith, the conclusion of the whole 
matter being that to fear God and keep His 
commandments is the whole duty of man. 

€C-Cle-§l-as'-tlC, a. A s. [Gr. eKKATjaaeUTTiKOs 
ekklesiastikos) = belonging to the e**cAtjcria 
(ekklesia) = (1) in civil life, an assembly of the 
citizens for legislative purposes ; (2) in eccle- 
aiastiea! life, the church ; ckkAijtos (ekklctos)= 
called out ; ckkoAcw (ekkako) = to call out.] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to the Church or to 
sacred things, as distinguished from the world 
and things secular. 

B. As subst. : A person in holy orders, a 
clergyman ; one who discharges sacred func- 
tions in counectiou with a church or chapel 

^ of ease. 

Crabb thus discriminates between ecclesi- 
astic, divine, and theologian: “An ecclesiastic 
derives his title from the office which he bears 
in the ecclesia or church ; a divine and theologian 
from their pursuit after, or engagement in, 
divine or theological matters. An ecclesiastic 
is connected with an episcopacy ; a divine or 
theologian is unconnected with any form nf 
church government. An ecclesiastic need not 
in his own person perform any office, although 
be fills a station; a divine not only tills a 
station, but actually performs the office of 
teaching ; a theologian neither fills any par- 
ticular station, nor discharges any specific 


duty, but merely follows the pursuit of atudy- 
iDg theology. “ (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

eo-cle §i ^S'-tlc-al, a. [Eng., Ac. ecclesi- 
astic; -ah] The same as Ecclesiastic, a. 
(q.V.). 

ecclesiastical commissioners, s. pi. 

On February 4, 1835, a Iiuyal Commission was 
issued which appointed Commissioners “to 
consider the state of the Eatablished Church, 
and to devise the best method of providing 
for the cure of eouls. ” They were invited to 
express their opinion as to what measures it 
would he expedient to adopt on the several 
matters which they had to investigate. I n that 
and the following year they furnished four re- 
ports, and 6 A 7 Will. 4, c. 77(1836), permanently 
established them under the name of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners for England. The 
Commissioners are the twm Archbishops, the 
Bishops, the Deans of Canterbury, St. Paul’s, 
and Westminster, and various high judicial 
and political functionaries, who are required 
to subscribe a declaration that they are 
members of the Established Church. They 
have exercised large powers, but without 
trenching on vested interests. They have 
modified the boundaries of episcopal sees, 
and even united dioceses ; have suppressed 
sinecures, and with the money thus obtained 
have augmented the poorer benefices, espe- 
cially iu populous places. Before their deci- 
sions can be carried out, they require to be 
ratified by Orders in Council. 

ecclesiastical corporations, s. pi. 

Corporations consisting exclusively of spiritual 
persons, for the maintenance of *tbe rights of 
the Church and the furtherance of religion. 
They are of two kinds : (l) Corporations sole 
— viz., bishops, some deans, parsons, and 
vicars ; aud (2) corporations aggregate— viz., 
deans and chapters. 

ecclesiastical courts, s.pl. Courts for 
administering ecclesiastical law with the view 
of maintaining the discipline of the Esta- 
blished Church. They are the Archdeacon’s 
Court, the Cousistory Courts, the Court of 
Arches, the Court of Peculiars, the Prerogative 
Courts of the two Archbishops, the Faculty 
Court, and, as the highest court of appeal, the 
Privy Council. (Wharton.) 

ecclesiastical law, s. The law ad- 
ministered iu the ecclesiastical courts. It is 
derived from the civil and canon law. 

ecclesiastical modes, s.pl. 

Mus. : [Plain Bono]. 

ec-cle-§l-&s'-txc al ljf, adv. [Eng. ecclesi- 
astical ; -ly.] As is done in ecclesiastical 
affairs ; according to ecclesiastical rulea ; after 
the manner of an ecclesiastic or of au eccle- 
siastical corporation or assembly. 

ec cle-si-as'-ti 9 ism, s. [Eng. ecclesiastic; 
-ism.] Strong attachment to ecclesiastical 
privileges and views. 

ec cle §i as -ti-cus, s. [Lat. Ecclesiasticns, 
s., ecclcsiasticus, s. & a. ; Gr. (KKki)<na<rTtKo^ 
(ekklesiastikos) = (1) pertaining to the assembly 
of citizens ; (2) pertaining to the Church ] 

Apocrypha : The name given in the Latin 
version to a work called in Greek Zo^to ’Iijcrou 
viov Stpdx (Soph ia Icsou huiou Sirach) = the 
Wisdom of Jesus the Son of Sirach. The 
Latin name implies that it was a book used in 
the worship of the Church. It was penned 
in Palestine, and “ in Hebrew,” by which 
probably is meant Aramaean ; but this first com- 
position is lost. The grandson of the original 
writer translated it into Greek in the reign of 
Energetes. There were two kings of this 
name in Egypt, Ptolemy III., b.c. 247-222, 
and Ptolemy Vll. (Physcnn), b.c. 170-117. 
Probably it was to the first of these that he 
referred, and the Son of Sirach may have com- 
posed Ecclesiasticus some time between 290 
and 2S0 b.c. The work resembles the book of 
Proverbs. Its theme is the praise of wisdom, 
and its execution deserves high commenda- 
tion. To distinguish it from Ecclesiastes 
quoted under the abbreviation Eeeles., it is 
cited as Ecclus. 

ec-cle-si-olog'-ic-al, a. Pertaining or re- 
lating to ecclesiology. 

ec-cle £I-6r-o-gl.8t, s. [Eng. ccclc$iolog(y) ; 
-ist.] One who studies ecclesiology. 


eo-cle-^l-dl’-o-gy, 8. [Gr. cKKAqo-ta (ecclesia) 
[Ecclesia], and Atryos (logos) = discourse.] 

1. Gen. ; The science which treats of all 
mattera connected with churches. 

2. Spec. ; The department of human know- 
ledge which treats of church architecture and 
decoration. 

ec'-co pe, 8. [Gr. LotoTrg (ekkopc) — a cutting 
out : Ik (ek) — out, and k6 tttw (kupto)=. tocut.] 

Surg. : The act of cutting out; specif., a 
perpendicular diviaion of the cranium by a 
cutting instrument. 

ec co-prot'-ic, ec-cd-prot-ick, a. & *. 

[Low Lat. eccoproticus. as if from a Gr. Ikko- 
1 rpwruco? (ekkoprotikos), from iKKonpuan; (ekko- 
prosis) = a cleaning from dung: Ik (tk) = out, 
and Korrpot (kopros) = dung ; Fr. eccoprotique. ] 

A. As adj . : Having the property or power 
of promoting alvine diaebarges ; laxative, 
loosening. 

B. As subst. : A medicine which lias the 
property or quality of promoting alvine dis- 
charges ; a purgative, a cathartic. 

eo-crcmo-car'-pus, s. [Gr. iKKpep.^ (ek- 
kremes ) = hangdog from or upon, and Kapnoc 
(karpos) = fruit.] 

Bot. : A genus of Bignoniaceae. Eccremocarpus 
scaber, a native of Chili, is often cultivated 
here as an ornamental creeper. It bus flue 
orange-coloured flowers. 

ec-crm ol -o-gy, s. [Gr. e*»cpiVw (ekkrino) 
= to pick out, to secrete, and Adyos (logos) = a 
discourse] 

Physiol. : A treatise ou the aecretious of the 
body. 

ec’ crl-sis, s. [Gr. ocKpuns (ekkrisls), from 
eKKpivu> (elckrinS) — to pick out, to select, to 
secrete ; c k (ek) = out, and KpiVw ( krind ) = to 
select.] 

Med. : The excretion of excreme otitioua or 
morbific matter. 

ec-9y-e'-sis, s. [Gr. e**vew (ekkueo) = to be 
pregnant.] 

Obstet. : Extra-uterine feetatinn ; imperfect 
foetation ill some organ exterior to the uterus, 
as in the abdomen or iu oue of the ovaria. 

ec der-on, s. [Gr. U (ek) — out, and Scpos 
(deros) — the ski u.] 

Anat. : The epidermal or outer layer of tbe 
integument of the skin ; the epithelial layer 
of mucous membrane. 

ec' dy sis. s. [Gr. e*fiu<ns (ekdusis) = a get- 
ting out; e»c6yw ( ekdud ) = to strip off.) 

Physial. : The casting of the akin ; moulting. 
[Endysis.J 

Ecdysis i9 simple moultiog, metamor- 
phosis is transformation. Messrs. Swainson 
and Shuckarddrewtbisdistinction between the 
two : the first is a simple casting off of the old 
skin, unaccompanied by the development of 
any new members, or by any variation of form, 
these latter being always the consequence of 
metamorphosis or transformation. 

ec -go nine, s. [Gr. e*Yo»'o« (c^ponos) = an 
offshoot, and Eng., Ac. suff. -ine (Chem.).'] 

Client. : CgHi 5 N0 3 . A base obtained by 
heating eocain with hydrochloric acid in a 
sealed tube to 100®. Ecgonine ia soluble in 
water; it melts at 198°. 

e-ghan'-crure, s. [Fr.) 

Anat. : A term used to designate depressions 
and notches on the surface or edges of bones. 

*eclie, *ech, *eeclL *eck, v . t . [Eke] 
To add to, to increase, to protract. 

"Toecfteitand to draw Stout iu length " 

Shake*}). .* Slerchant of Venice, iii. — 

* e9hc, a. A pron. [Each.) 

* cch'-c-a, s. [Gr. (echeo) = to sound.) 

Arch.: The name given to the sonorous 
bell-sliaped vases of bronze or earth, used by 
the constructors of ancieut theatres to give 
greater power to the voices of the actors. 

c<?h'-e lori, s. [Fr., from eckelle = a ladder.) 

1 Mil. : The position or arrangement of 
troops as in the form of steps, i.r., with one 
division more advanced than another. 

2. Naval: A fleet is said to be in echelon 
when it presents a wedge-like form to the 
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echeneis— echinoidea 


enemy, so ilia t the bow-gmis awl broadsides 
of the several ships cun mutually protect 
each other, 

cchclon-lens, 5 . 

Optical Instruments : A largo lena, con- 
structed in several pieces, to lie put together 
afterwards. It consists of n plano-convex lens, 
surrounded by a series of angular and concen- 
tric segments, each of which has a plane face 
on the same side as the plane face of the con* 
tral lena, while the faces on the other side 
have such a curvature that the foci of the 
different segments coincide in the same point. 
Echelon lenses are used in lighthouses, for 
which it is ditllcnlt to construct lenses each of 
a single piece. ( Ganot , § 520.) 

Sch-e-ne'-is, *■ (Lat. echeneis = the remora ; 
Gr. ex«ei}t« (ccheneis) ~ 1 (as adj.) holding 
ships back, 2 (as subst.) the remora : c\w 
(echo) to have, to hold, anti vav? (mtus) — a 
ship,] 

Ichthy . : A genus of Fishes belonging to the 
family Gobiidse. They have on the upper 
part of the head a disc or sucker by which 
they can attach themselves to rocks, ships, or 
to other fishes. Echeneis remora is the Remora 
or Sucking-fish. [Remora. J 

•ech er, * iclt-cr, s. [A S. nicer ; Ger. akr .] 
An ear of corn. 

" How feit echeritot com thick growing. 

Wyth the- now sonny* hete biritilllt dols hyny 
Ou iienny fcildla ui the noiuem tyde." 

Dougin* : Virgil, 234, 24. 

ech-e-vcr l a, s. [Named after M. E( lieveri. 
who made the drawings in the Flora Mexicauu.\ 

Bot. : A genus of Orassnlaeeie, tribe Cras- 
snleae. It has a five-parted calyx, petals united, 
stamens ten, and live carpels. The species are 
succulent plants with showy flowers, from 
Mexico. Many are cultivated in British green- 
houses. 

ech'-l-al, a. & $. (Lat. cchi(um ); Eng., &c, 
sutf. -ai.j 

A. ,4s adjective : 

Bot. : Pertaining, relating, or akin to the 
alliance Echinles, or to the genus Eclihim. 
(Lindlcy: reget. Kingdom. (3rd ed.) ( p. 049.) 

B. ,4$ subst. (FI): The Echial Alliance, 
(Ibid., p. 049.) 

ech i-a'-lc§, s . pi. [Mod. Lat. echi(um), and 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. sufT. -dies.) 

Bot . ; An alliance of Per igy nous Exogens. 
It has diehlamydeous, mouapetalous, sym- 
metrical or unsymmetrical dowers, nucamen- 
taceous fruit, consisting of one-seeded nuts, 
or of clusters of them separate or separable, 
and a large embryo with little or no albumen. 
Tt contains the following orders -(l) Jasmin- 
aceae, (2) Salvadoraccje, (3) Ehretiaceie, (4) 
Nolanaeeas, (5) Boraginacese, (0) Brunoniaceie, 
(7) Lamiaeesp, (S) Yeihenaoeiv, (9) Myoporacere, 
and (10) Selaginaceie. (Lindhy.) [Echhjm.J 

e-chid na, s. [Gr. (echidna) = an 

adder, a viper.] 

1. Zoo?. : A genus of mammals, the typical one 
of the family Eehidnidw. Four species are 
known. The most common are, Echidna 
hystrir , from New South Wales, and E. 
setoso , from that region also, but more fre- 
quently from Tasmania. The remaining two 
are from New Guinea. They are humming 
animals, from fifteen to eighteen inches long, 
and feed on ants and termites. [EcmnxiD.s.J 

2. Palceont. : A gigantic Echidna oecurs in 
the Post-tertiary deposits of Australia. 

^-chid'-m-dae, s, pi. [Gr. (echidna), 

and Lat. fern. pi. adj. sutf. -ida\) 

Zool. : Porcupine Ant-eaters. A family of 
mammals belonging to the very aberrant orcl»-r 
Mouotremata (q.v.). The snout is long and 
cylindrical, the jaws toothless, the tongue 
long and extensile, and the skin of the body 
clothed with bristly hairs. 

Ech' l-mys, t c-chi no mys, s. [Gr. eycVo? 
(echinos) — a hedgehog, and five (mus) — a 
mouse.] 

1. Zool.: Spiny Rat: a genus of Mammals, 
family Octodontidne. I ueisors-x, canines 
cheek teeth *— = 20. Back covered with 

4- -4 

shortish spines or bristles. The species in- 
habit South America. 

2. Paheont.: Remains of an Eehimys have 
been found in the bone caves of Brazil. 


ech i'-nato, cch-i'-nat ed, «. [Lat. ecki- 
natus , from echinus (q.v.).] 

1, Zool . : Furnished with prickles or spiuea. 

2. lint. : Furnished with numerous rigid 
hairs or straight prickles, as the fruit of Cas- 
lanea vesca. (LiiCdley.) The same as Bristly 
(q.V). 

e-chi-nid, s. [Gr. (echinos) — a hedge- 

hog . . . u sea-urchin, and elfio? (cidos) = form.] 
Zool. : A member nf the family Echinidie. 

c-chi ni ^la, c-chi nid -e-a, «. pi. [Echi- 

NOIDEA.] 

e-chln'-i-dse, s. pi. (Lat, echin(us), and fern, 
pi. adj. sutf. -idee,] 

Zoology : 

1. The same as Echinida. (Owen: Invert. 
Anim. (1843), Lect. x., p. 117.) 

2. A family of Regular Echinoids. The 
test is usually globular or hemispherical ; the 
ambulacra! areas wide, the spines short and 
awl-shaped. 

e-chi ni dan, s. [Eng., kc. eckintd(a) (q.v.) ; 
3 ulf. -on.] * A member of the order Eehi- 
nida (q.v.). 

t e-chi -ni-tal, a. [Eng., &e. echinit(e ) (q.v.); 
sutf. -a?.] 

Palceont . : Pertaining to an eehinite. 

te-chl nite, e chi m te^, s. [Gr. ex^o? 
(echinus) — a hedgehog ... a sea urchin, and 
*ite, ~ites(I'ukeont.)(<\.v.).] 

Palceont . ; A fossil Eehinodcmi, especially if 
closely akin to or identical with the typical 
genus Echinus. 

" Echinitri or fossil Ecblnodernu,*'— Manlell : Foitils 
qf the Brituh ADueuni, tU. vi , ji. 405. 

e^chi no bris si dae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 

cciunobriss(us) (q.v.), and Lat. fern. pi. adj. 
suff. -idee.] 

Zool . : A family of Irregular Echinoids, 
ranging from the Oolitic period till now. 

e-chi no bris sus, s. [Lat. echinus = Gr. 
eX* 1 ' 0 * (echinos ) ; and Mod. Lat. brissus (q.v.).] 
Zool. : A genus of Echinoids, the typical 
one of the family Echinobrissidie (q.v.). 

e-chi-no -cac-ti-dae, s. pL [Mod. Lat. 
echinocact(us), and Lat. fern, pi. adj. suff. -whe,] 
Bot. : A family of Cactaeeie(q.v.). 

e-chl-no-cac tus, s. [Lat. echinus = Gr. 
exmw ( cckinos ) — a hedgehog, and Lat. cactus , 
Gr. Ka*Tos (kalctos) = a prickly jdant, appa- 
rently the Spanish Artichoke or Cardoon, 
Cynara Cardunculus. This is not the modem 
Cactus genus.] 

Bot, : A genus of Cactaceae, the typical one 
of the family Echinocactidic (q.v.). ’ The stem 
is an ovate or spheroidal form with many ribs, 
each having at intervals spiny stars. These 
are the rudiments of leaves, and from the 
midst of them come the flowers. Above 
thirty species are known, chiefly from the West 
Indies and Mexico. They are called Hedge- 
hog Thistles, They have often beautiful 
flowers. 

e-chi-no-cer'-e-us,s. [Gr. cx(MK(eehinos)= 
a hedgehog, and Mod. Lat. emus (q.v.).] 

Bot. : A genus of Cactncese, akin to Cerens, 
but with short instead of very long flowers. 
About thirty species are known ; they are 
from Mexieo and Texas. 

e-chl-no chid -a, s. [Gr. e‘xivo? (ecMnos) = 
a hedgehog, aud x AlJa ( chlou ), or (chloe 1 = 
the first light-green shoot of a plant, especially 
of a grass in spring.] 

Bot. : A sub-genus of Panicmn, or, according 
to Sir Joseph Hooker, uf Digitaria. having the 
spikelets in racemes or panicles, and the 
flowing glumes, awnefl, or pointed. Panicinn 
( Echinochloa ) Crux-galli is naturalised in fields 
and waste places in the 8outh of England. 
It is distributed over all temperate and tropi- 
cal regions. (Sir Joseph Hooker.) 

e-chi no-coc cus (pi c-chi no-coc'-^i) s. 

[Gr. c\Iro; (ec/uims) = the urchin, the hedge- 
hog, and kokkoc (kokkos) = a kernel, a berry. 
So named from the coronet or cylinder of 
spines which surrounds their mouth ] 

Zool. : A pseudo gemis of Entozoa (Inies- 
tinal worms), now ascertained to have been 
founded not on mature animals, butun scolices 


of those only partially developed. As limited 
by Professor Gwen, the name echinococcus 
was given to a cyst resembling the acephalo- 
cyst, when, in addition to the Kero-albuminous 
fluid, it contained a number of microscopic 
organized beings floating or freely swimming 
in it, or adhering by special prehensile organs 
to its internal surface. Tin' echinococcus is 
the head of a Isenia appended to a small 
cyst. The Echinococcus hominis (now called 
E. veterinorum), described by Prof. Muller, 
was found in the urinary bladder, and another 
by Mr. Curling in the liver of human beings, 
they are the scolex state of Tien ia echinococcus, 
one of the tapeworms in the mature state in- 
festing the dog. They are commonly called 
hydatids. Hence Pn>f. Huxley defines the 
echinococcus as technically being “ the 
wanderer! seolex of Timia echinococcus in its 
hydntid form, with deuto-scoliccs, or daughter- 
cysts, formed by gemmation." The cysts of 
eehinoeoeci, from which the latter have dis- 
appeared, or in which they have never been 
properly developed, are termed acephalocysts. 
[Acephalocyst.] 

c-chi-no-co m-dae. s. pi. [Gr. c\lvo<: 
(echinos) — . . . a sea urchin ; kwcov (horns) = 
a cone, and clSo? (eulos) — form.] 

Palceont. : A family of Regular Echinoids, 
found in the Oolitic and Cretaceous rucka. 

e-chl no cor'-i-dae, s. pi. [Gr. i\u'o<; (cchinos) 
— ... a sea urchin, «6po? (koros) = a boy, a 
scion, and elfio? (cidos) = form ; (?) or fr< m 
Lot. echinus, and cor — heart, with Gr, d&oc 
(cidos) = form, from the cordate form of the 
test.] 

Palceont . : Wright’s name for the Anarch y- 
tida*, a family of Irregular Echinoids, occur- 
ring chiefly in the Cretaceous rocks. 

e-chi no derm, a. A s. [Gr. e\ivos (echinos) 
= a hedgehog, and 6ep/u.a ((i€rwo) = skin.] 

A. As adj. : Having a prickly skin ; per- 
taining to the Eehinodenuata (q v ). 

“Ttiese echlnodcrm larvat ."— Uajdcy : Clatsif. of 
Animats (1869), p. 44. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Sing. : A member of the zoological class 
Ecliinodermata (q.v.). 

" The adult Echinoderm prasctite a calcnveous frame- 
work." — Huxley : Cl>uxtf. of A Himuls (IsS'A, p. 4tk 

2. PI. : The English name for the Ecliino- 
dermata (q.v). 

e-chi-no-der -ma, s. pi. [Echinoderm.] 

Zool. : The name given by Prof. Owen to 
what are now generally called the Eehinoder* 
mata (q.v.). 

e-chl-no-der-mal, a. [Eng. echinoderm 
(q.v.); -a?.] 

Zool. : Pertaining to the Echiuodenrnita. 

‘"The harder, spine-clad, or erhtnodermal species.’ — 
Owen : Invert. Anim . (1843), Lect. X., p. 113. 

e-chi-no-der -ma ta^ s. pi. [Gr, iyvoc 
( = a h dgeh >g and Upy.a. (dern a), pi. 

fiepp-ara (dermata) = the skin.] 

1. Zool. : Echinoderms, a class of animals 
established by Cuvier, and placed as the highest 
of his sub-kingdom Radmta. Prof. Huxley 
plaees them along with Scolecida, temporarily 
as a primary sub-kingdom intermediate be- 
tween the Annulosa and the Infusoria. They 
are more or less radiated, though not so much 
as the Medusas. Whilst in the larva state 
there is a tendency to bilateral symmetry’, as 
in insects. Some mature animals, as the 
Spatangus, have it also. They have a strange 
metamorphosis, commencing life as free swim- 
ming animals, from which after a time the 
mature form buds forth. They have a lea- 
thery iutegumeut, often covered with calca- 
reous plates, often Liking the form of spines, 
hence the name Echinoderms. Their skin is 
perforated with many minute holes, whence 
hollow tubes or tentacules are protruded for 
pntrposes of locomotion. The class Ecliino- 
dermata is divided into seven orders : Echi- 
noidea, Asteroidea, Ophiuroidea, Crinoidea, 
Cystoklea, Blastoidea, and Holothuruidea 
(q.v). 

2. Palceont. : The Ecliinodermata com- 

menced, as far as is at present known, when 
the Upper Cambrian rocks were being de- 
posited, and have never since become extinct. 

c-chi-noi -de-a, t e-chl-ni -de-a, e-chi - 
lll-da, s. pi. [Gr. t’xiro? (echinos)^. . . a 
sea-urchin, and e!6o? (cidos) = form, appear- 
ance. ] 
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1. ZooL: An order of Echinoderraata. The 
body, which is of subglobose or discoidal 
abape, is enclosed in a test or shell, com- 
posed of calcareous plates. There is a ;dis- 
tinct amis. The sexes are distinct, and the 
larvae are pluteitorm. The order contains the 
Hea-urehins. They are divided into the fol- 
lowing families : 

(1) Endocydica (Regular Echinoids). Fami- 
lies : Cidaridae, Hemicidaridie, Diademada*, 
Echinidaj, and Saleniada;. 

(2) Exocycliea (Irregular Echinoids). Fami- 
lies : Euhinoconidn?, Collyritidie, Ecliino- 

nida?, Echinnbrissida*, Echiiu>lampada\ Cly- 
peastridfle, Ananchytids, and SpatangidiB. 

(3) Aberrant or Transition Echinoids. Fami- 
lies : Echinothuridse and Perischcecliinidae. 

2. Palccont. : For the geological distribu- 
tion of the Echinoids, .see the several families. 
(Nicholson.) 

^-chi-nd-lam'-pa-daQ, s. jil. [Mod. Lat. 
€chinolampa(s), aud Lat. fem. pi. adj. snff. 
•da;.] 

1. Zool. : A family of I rregnlar Echinoids. 

2. Palavnt. : The family ranges from Oolitic 
times till now. 

C-chV no lam -pas, s. [Gr. (echinos) 
= . . . a sea urchin, aud Xapnas (lampas) = a 
torch.] 

1. Zool. : A genus of Echinoids, the typical 
one of the family Echinolampadfe (q.v.). 

2. Pakeont. : Range, from Tertiary times till 
now. 

e-chi no ne -us,s. [Gr. c\Ttx>s (echinos) = . . . 
a sea urchin, and reo$ (neos) = , . . new.] 

Zool. : A genus of Echinoids. 

e-chi non-I-dra, s. pi. [Mod. Lst. echinon(eus), 
and Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -iilce.] 

Zool Paleont. : A family of Irregular 
Echinoids, the only fossil genus of which 
(Pyrina) is of Cretaceous age. 

e-chi-n6-pse r di um, s. [Gr. ex<Vo?(cc/u nos) 
= . . . a sea urchin, aud iraiStta (paideia ) = 
the rearing of a child.] 

Zool. £ Physiol. : The larva aud early larval 
stage of the Echinodermata. 

e-chi-noph or a, s. [Lat. echinophora ; 
Gr. e’xu/o^opa (ieliinophora) = a kind of shell, 
from e‘x«'05 (echinos) [Echinus], aud <£opos 
(pharos) = bearing, carrying.] 

r>ot. : Prickly Samphire, a genus of Urabel- 
b* ferae, family Smyruid:e. The fruit is ovate, 
lodged in a prickly receptacle, with a prickly 
involucre. Echinophora, spinosa, the Sea-side 
Prickly Samphire, or Sea-parsnip, was formerly 
found on sandy sea-shores in Lancashire and 
Kent, but is now extinct in both localities. 

e-chl’-nops, s. [Gr. e\iv<K(echinos)= a hedge- 
hog, ... a sea-urchin, and unf/ (ops), or oi/r (op 3 ) 
= the eye, the face, the countenance.] 

Bot. : A genus of composite plants, the 
typical one of the sub-order Cynarea: (q.v.). 
They have single -flowered heads, arranged in 
dense round clusters at the ends of the 
branches, so as to look like one great compo- 
site flower. They occur in Asia Minor, the 
South of Europe, India, &c. 

e-chi-nops id'-e ae, s. pi [Mod. Lat. echi- 
nops (q.v.), and Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -idecc.] 
Bot. : A subtribe of composite plants, tribe 
Cynaresp. 

e-chi no -rhjna' chus,s. [Gr. € X Tv<k ( echinos) 
= ahedgehog, and^yxo; (rhnnghos) = a snout, 
a muzzle.] 

Zooi. .* A genus of Entozoa which contains 
the most noxious of the intestinal parasites, 
but happily none of them infest man. The 
largest species (Echinorhynch us gigas) is found 
in the intestines of the hog. Many others, not 
a few of them microscopic, are fouud in the 
intestinal canal of fishes. 

€-Chi no-spcr'-mum,s. [GrJ\tvos(echino(s) 
= a hedgehog, and <rneppa (sperv ux) = seed.] 
Bot. : A gpuns of Boraginace®, tribe Cyno- 
glossese. The tube of the corolla is straight; 
the calyx is equally divided, terete ; the nuts 
triquetrous ; their margins murieated. Echi - 
nospenaum Lappnla and E. deflexion have been 
found in England, but they were brought from 
the Continent in ballast. 
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c-chi no thiir' i-a, s. [Gr. e’xti/o* (echinos) 
=... a sea-urchin, and $vpa (thura)= a door.] 
Zool : A genus of Echiuoids, the typical 
one of the family Echinothuriidce. 

e-chl no-thu ri i das, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
echinothnr(ia), and fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

1. Zool : A family of Echinoids, with regu- 
lar tests, but wi tli the plates so overlapping 
each other as to render the whole structure 
flexible. 

2. Paleont. : Its range is from Cretaceous 
times till now. 

e chi no -26 -a, s. pi. [Gr. e\uqw (ee/tmos) ^ 
a hedgehog, a sea-urchin, and faov (zoon) = a 
living creature.] 

Zool. : The name given by Prof. Allman to 
the sub-kingdom of animals, called by Prof. 
Huxley Annuloida. 

e - chin- U -late, a. [Mod. Lat. dimin. of 
Class. Lat. echinatus = set with prickles, 
prickly.} 

Zool. : Possessing small spines. 

e-chi nus, s. [In Fr. (arch.) ichine; Lat. 
echinus, from Gr. e'xw'os (echinos) = (1) a hedge- 
hog, or urchin, (2) a sea-urchin. In arch, see 
below.] 

L Ordinary Language: 
t I. A hedgehog. 

2. In the same sense as II. I. 

IL Techniadly : 

1. Zool. : A genus of Regular Echinoids, 
the typical one of the family" Echinkke (q.v ). 
They are shaped something like an orange, 
with two opposite orifices, connected by rows 
of little holes or bands approximated by pairs, 
and resembling the meridians of longitude 
on a terrestrial globe. They are covered with 
spines and tubercles. The mouth, which 
is not the superior, but tlieinferiororif.ee, has 
live teeth. The genus comprises the sea- 
urchins. [Sea-urchin.] 

2. Bot. : The prickly head-cover of the seed 
or top of any plant. (Johnson.) 

3. Arch. : A member of the Doric capital ; 
so called from its resemblance to the echinus 
or large vase, in which drinking-cups were 
washed. 

ech'-l-um, s. [Gr. e\ioe (echion) = a plant, 
the Echium rubrum, from cx 1 * (echis) — the 
viper, the adder, because it was supposed to 
cure the bite of that venomous reptile. This 
explanation has, however, beeu disputed.] 

Bot. : Vipers' bugloss, a genus of Boragiuaceae, 
the typical one of the tribe Eehiere. The 
corolla is irregular, with a dilated throat 
which is open and naked, the filaments are 
loug and unequal ; the style is bifid, the 
achenes wrinkled. Echium vulgare is the 
Vipers’ bugloss or common Echium. [Bucloss.] 
E. violaceum or plantagineum, the Purple- 
flowered Bugloss or Purple Echium. Both 
are natives of Britain. 

ech-o, * ec-co, s. [Lat. from Gr. (echo), 
from T)xri. (ec he, echos) = a ringing in the 

ears ; i)x C( *» (ccheo) = to sound ; allied to Lat. 
vox = a voice.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) In the same sense as II. I. 

"This miraculous rebounding of the voice the 
Greekes have a prettie name for. aud call it echo." — 
P. Holland: Plinie, bk. xxxvi., ch. xv. 

(2) The sound returned. 

" Babbling echo mocks the bounds." 

Shaketp. : Titus A ndronicut, il. 8L 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A faint reproduction, copy, or imitation ; 
close imitation in words or sentiment. 

(2) A mental answer or reply. 

** Hark I to the hurried question of Despair: 

* Where is my child and £cho answers— 

* Where ?' " Byron .* Bride of A by dot. U. 27. 

IL Technically: 

1. Acoustics : The repetition of a sound in 
the air, caused by its being reflected from some 
obstacle. A very sharp, quick sound can pro- 
duce an echo when the reflecting surface is 55 
feet distant. At 112*5 feet off monosyllables 
can be reflected ; at twice that distance dis- 
syllables ; at three times as far off trisyllables, 
and so on for greater distances. (Ganot.) 

2. Arch.: A vault or arch for redoubling 
sounds. 


3. Music; 

(1) In old organ music the use of this term 
signified that a passage ao marked was to bo 
played upon the echo-organ, a set of pipes 
enclosed in a box, by which a soft and distant 
effect was produced, incapable, however, of 
so great expression as that obtained by the 
use of the swell, which is an improvement 
upon the echo-organ. 

(2) The echo-stop upon a harpsi chord was 
a contrivance for obtaining a soft and distant 
effect. (.Steiner & Barrett?) 

4. Class. Myth.: A nymph, daughter of Aer 
and Tcllus. She was one of Juno’s attendants, 
but her loquacity having displeased Jupiter, 
of whose amours she had become cognisant, 
she was deprived of the power of speech by 
Juno, and only permitted to answer questious. 
She fell in love with Narcissus, and her love 
being slighted, she pined away, and was 
changed into a stone, which still retained the 
power of voice. 

5. Astron. : An asteroid, the 62ud found. 
It was discovered by Ferguson, on Sept. 15. 
1860. 

% Multiple echo : 

Acoustics ; An echo which repeats the sound 
many times. This can be done when there 
are two parallel walls in succession. In 
favourable circumstances the sound is re- 
peated twenty or thirty times, (Ganot) 

ech'-d, v.i. & t. [Echo, s.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To resound ; to give a repercussion of 6 
sound. 

2. To be sounded back. 

" Hlt mitred princes hear the echoing noise, 

And. Album, die&d thy wrath and awful voice." 

Black more, 

3. To produce or give out a sound which 
reverberates, to resound. 

B. Transitive: 

1. Lit.: To return or send back a voice or 
sound. 

" One KTeat death deforms the dreary ground : 

The echoed woes from dibtant rocks resound." 

Prior: Solomon, U. 

2. Fig. : To repeat with assent ; to imitate 
closely in words or sentiments. 

" Our separatists do but echo the same note .”— More .* 
Decay of Piety. 

ech oed, pa. par. or a. [Echo, r.) 

*ech o -ic al* *ech o Ic-all, a. [Eng 

echo; -ical.f Having the nature of an echo. 

" An cchoicaU verse, wherein the sound of the last 
syllable doth agree with the last save one : as iu an 
echo."— Somrnclator. {.Xaret.l 

ech-6-er, s. [Eng. echo; -cr.] One who or 
that which gives buck an echo. 

“Those servile cchoers of aught hut truth."— 
J/athiat : Parotid of Literature. 

ech'-o-rrig, pr. par., a., & s. [Echo, v.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ pa.rticip. adj. : (Sea 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The repercussion or sending 
back of a sound ; an echo. 

"And hark 1 again— again it rings ; 

.Near and more near its echoing#.* 

JUoore: Fire W<,rth'<ppers. 

ech'-o-less, a. [Eng. echo; -less.] Without 
any echo or response. 

" Aud then U jealous lest the sky 
Should have a listener, nor will sigh 
Until its voice is echolcss." 

Byron : Promethetu. 

e-chom'-e-ter, s. [Gr. ( echd)= a sound, 

an echo, and perpov (metron) = a measure.] 
Music : A scale or rule marked with lines 
which serve to indicate the duration of sounds, 
and to ascertain their intervals and ratios. 

e-chom -e try, s. [Eng. echometer; - y .] 

1. Arch.: The art or science of constructing 
vaults so as to produce echoes. 

2. Music : The art, science, or act of mea- 
suring the duration of sounds. 

* e-clair’-5lse, v.t. [Fr. eclaircir, from clair 
= clear.] To -make clear or plain ; to explain, 
to demonstrate, to clear up. 

* e- clair -5ised, pa. par. or a. [Eclaircise.] 

e clair '~9£sse-ment (ment as man), s. 

[Fr.] An explanation or clearing up of any- 
thing not before understood. 

** The edaircistement ended iu the discovery of the 
informer. ‘ — Clarendon . 
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£-clamp -sy, e-clftmp'-sl-a, $. (Fr. 

iclampsie, from Gr. tK\ap\fnc (ekhonpsls) = a 
ahining out or forth j £*Adp.7rto (eklanipo) = to 
alilno out or forth: e« (gA) = out, aud Aapntn 
(lampo) = to shine.] 

Med. : A fancied perception of flashes of 
light, o symptom of epilepsy ; hence, epilepsy 
Itself. 

4’-clat (t silent), s. (Fr. iclat = a splinter, a 
noise, . . . splendour, magnificence, from 
iclaier— to burst forth; O. Fr. esckiter = to 
ahine : es=Lat. ex = out, and a form (skleitan ?) 
of O. II. Ger. schlizan, slizati = to slit, to split, 
whence Ger. schleissen. (Sfceafi).] 

1. A bursting forth, as of applause or accla- 
mation ; hence, acclamation, applause. 

2. Brilliancy of success ; lustre, splendour 
of e fleet. 

“Cceaar . . . hv tlia feint »t Ida victories seemed to 
rival the lame of 1‘ompey liliimelt'’— Middleton : Life 
Of Cicero. 

3. Renown, glory, lustra. 

** The feint It gnve was enough to turn the head of 
& man less presumptuous than Eg tuo n t."— Prescott. 

5c-lec'-tio, * c-cl£c'-tick, a. & s. (Gr. 
tKAeKTucos (eklektikos) = selecting ; caAeyoj 
(tklego) = to select, to pick out : eV (ek) = out, 
aod A< yu> (lego) — to select ; Fr. eclectique. ] 

A* A s adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Selecting, choosing, picking out at will 
from the doctrines, teachings, Ac. of othera ; 
not following or adopting the leading of 
others, 

2. Containing or consisting of selections 
from the woi ks of others ; as, au eclectic maga- 
zine. 

II. Phil. : A term applied to a sect of philo- 
sophers who professed that truth was the one 
object of their enquiries, and who, therefore, 
did not attach themselves to any particular 
aect or leader, but extracted and adopted for 
themselves from the teachings and principles 
of various sects that which they considered 
best. They sprung up about the close of tbe 
second century. 

“Cicero was of the eclcctick sect, and chose out of 
each such positions as came nearest truth."— Watts: 
On the Mind. 

B. As substantive : 

1. An eclectic philosopher ; a supporter of 
eclectic philosophy. 

" Sometime* a Stoick, sometimes an Eclectick, as bis 
present humour leads him Drydcn : Origin and 
Progress of Satire. 

2. A Christian who believed the doctrine of 
Plato concerning God, the human soul, Are,, 
conformable to the spirit and genius of the 
Gospel. One of the principal patrons of this 
system was Ammonias Saccas, who laid the 
foundation of that sect afterwards distin- 
guished by the name of the New Platonists, 
in the Alexandrine School. 

* ec-lec-ti-cal, a. (Eng .eclectic; -uZ.] The 
same as Eclectic (q.v.). 

5c lec'-ti-cal ly, adv. (Eng. eclectical ; -ly.) 
After the manner of eclectic philosophers ; by 
way of selection aud olioosiug. 

fSc-lec-ti-^lsm, 5. [Eng. eclectic ; -tsro.] 
The system, doctrine, or practice of the eclectic 
philosophers. 

*ec-Iec -tisxn, s. (Fr. eclectism.) The same 
as Eclecticism (q.v.). 

# ec-legm' (g silent), 5. (Lat. eclegma, from Gr. 
exAeiy pa ( ekleigma ) = an electuary : 4k (ek) = 
out, and A«tx w (Idcho) = to lick.] 

Med. : A medicine made up by the Incor- 
poration of oils with syrups. 

O-clfp siir'-e-on, s . (Eclipse. «.] An ap- 
paratus for explaining the phenomena of 
eclipses. 

5-clip se, s. (Fr., from Lat. eclipsis , from Gr. 
ekAeu/n« ( ekleipsis ) = a failure, from cVActVto 
(ekleipo) — to fail, to be eclipsed : 4k (ek) = out, 
and Aein-w (leipo) = to leave.] (Clips.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

L Lit. : In the same sense as II. 

2 . Figuratively : 

(1) Darkness, obscuration. 

(2) A temporary failure or obscuration. 

“All the jxwterity of our first parent* Buffered a 
perpetual eclipse of spiritual \it>3.''~fta{eigh : History 
Of the World. 


n. Astron. : 

1. Astron. : The obscuration, total or partial, 
and not simply by clouds, of the light coming 
to us from a heavenly body If that body 
shines by its own light, the only astronomical 
causa which can interfere with its lustre Is 
the passage of another body between it and 
the observer's eye. If only by reflected light, 
it can be obsemed also by the intervention of 
a body between it and the source of the light 
which It reflects. 

(1) Of the Sun ; The passage of the moon, or 
even the transit of an inferior planet, Venus 
or Wars, over the sun's disc between the 
luminary aud the observer's eye. [Transit.] 
An eclipse of the huh can occur only at new 
moon. The reason is obvious. To produce It 
the aun, the moon, and the earth must ba in a 
straight line, the moon being in the centre. 
They are so nearly in line every time tlia moon 
is now, that on each of those occasions we 
come almost to the brink of a solar eclipse. 
An eclipse uf the snn may be partial or total. 
In the latter case the whole disc of the ann 
may be for a brief period obscured by the 
passage over it of the moon. Or, it may be 
anuular, i.e., the moon, the centre of which at 
the time is exactly over that of the ami, while 
her circumference is smaller, leaves nothing 
visible of the greater luminary except a narrow 
ring of light around the dark shadow of the 
intervening body. (Annular.] 

(2) Of the Moon : An obscuration of the 
moon's light produced by the passage of the 
earth’s shadow over the surface of its satellite. 
This can occur only at full moon, for to con- 
stitute it the sun, the earth, and the moon 
must be in a straight line, which they so 
nearly are every tune the moon is full as to 
bring ns on all such occasious to the brink of 
a lunar eclipse. 

(3) The very partial eclipse of a planet by 
some one of its nioous passing over the disk 
of the greater body. 

11 (1) The eclipse of a alar by the looon or 
by a planet is called an Occultation (q,v.). 

(2) Eclipses of the sun or moon can be cal- 
culated backward for any number of centuries, 
and they therefore constitute a method of 
verifying ancient dates. 

eclipse- speeder, s. 

Cotton, &c. : A form of spinning-machine, 
e-clip se, v.t. & i. (Eclipse, s.] 

A* Transitive: 

1. Lit. : To cause an eclipse or temporary 
obscoration of a hea\enly body ; to darken or 
hide. 

“The moone sometimes was eclipsed twice in five 
monethes." — P. Holland: Ptinic, fcik iL, ep. ix. 

II. Figuratively : 

* 1. To bide, to darken, to cover, to veil. 

“He descended from bis Father, and eclipsed the 

glory of his divine majesty with a veil of flesh." — 
Calmet : Sermons. 

2. To obscure ; to throw into obscurity or 
into the shade. 

“ The straw, the inanger, and the mouldering wall. 

Eclipse its lustre." Cowper : Nativity. 

* 3. To disgrace, to degrade, to throw into 
the background. 

*' She told the king that her husband was eclipsed 
in Ireland, bv the no. countenance his majesty had 
showed towards him.'' ^-Clarendon. 

* 4. To extinguish. 

** Then here I take mv leave of thee, fair son, 

Boru to eclipse thy life this afternoon." 

ghnkesp. : l Henry I'/., iv. 5. 

5. To surpass or excel so as to throw into 
the background. 

* B. Intrans. : To suffer an eclipse ; to be 
eclipsed. 

“The labouring moon 

Eclipses at their charms." Milton : P. L., IL 665. 666. 

% Crabh thus discriminates between to 
eclipse and to obscure: “In the natural as 
well as the moral application eclipse is taken 
in a particular and relative signification ; ob- 
scure is used in a general sense. Heavenly 
bodies are eclipsed by the intervention of other 
bodies between them and the beholder; things 
are in general obscured which are in any way 
rendered less striking or visible. To eclipse 
is therefore a species of obscuring: that is 
always obscured which is eclipsed ; but every- 
thing is not eclipsed which is obscured. So 
figuratively real merit is eclipsed by the in- 
tervention of superior merit ; it is often ob 
scured by an ungracious exterior in the 
possessor, or by the unfortunate circum- 
stances of his life." (Craftb : Eng. Synon.) 


e-cllp'sed, pa. par. or a. (Eclipse, v.) 

e-cllps'-ing, pr. par., a., & s. (Eclipse, v.\ 

A. o' B. As pr. par. £ partietp. adj. : 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Lit. : The act or process of darkening by 
an eclipue ; tbe state of becoming or being 
eclipsed. 

2. Fig. : The act of overshadowing, obscur- 
ing, or throwing into tbe shade or background. 

e-cllp'-ta, 6. [Gr. e*A«xVw (ekleipo) = to leave 
out, because tha seed crowu and ovary are 
wautiug.] 

Bot. : A genua of Asteraceie, aub- tribe 
Eclipteae, of which latter it ia the ty]>c. They 
occur in various parts of the tropica. The 
Brazilian women atain tbeir hair black by 
meana of Eclipta erecta. 

5~cllp -te aa, s. pi [Mod. Lat. tclipt(a), and 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -ear.] 

Bot. : A sub-tribe of composite plants, tribe 

Asteroideat. 

5-elIp tic, *e-cllp tick, a. & s. [Sw. 

ekliptikon; Dan. ekliptiken; Ger. ckliptik ; 
Fr. ieliptique ; Prov. ecliptic; Sp. tcliptlca; 
Port ecliptica, s., rcliptico, a. ; Ital. edittica; 
Lat. ecliptica (lined), all from Gr. «A<i»Ti.*ds 
(ekleiptikos) — of or caused by an eclipae. 
(Eclipse.} So named because the moon must 
be in or near the ecliptic when au eclipse 
takea place.] 

A. As adj. : Constituting the sun's path. 

“ Annual along the bright ecliptic rood. 

In world-rejoicing state It moves sublime.” 

Thornton : Summer, 115, 111. 

B. As substantive: 

Astron.: The apparent path of the enn 
through the aky. As his bright raya prevent 
tbe stars from being visible in the daytime, an 
observer cannot, with the naked eye, see the 
aun actually passing over certain constella- 
tions. But astronomers have noted the exact 
time before or after the aun that each atar 
comes to the meridian, and at what altitude. 
Thus the exact path of the auu can be traced 
relatively to the fixed stars. It constitutes 
a great circle of the heavens, inclined to tlia 
equator, supposed to be produced to the sky 
at an aagle of about 23° 2S\ but continually 
varying within narrow limits. As the ecliptic 
does not coincide with the celestial equator, 
one half of it must be north and the other 
south of it. The spots at which the two great 
eircles intersect are the first point of Aries 
and the first point of Libra, the former at tha 
vernal and the latter at the autumnal equinox. 
[Equinox.] Were there an observer in tha 
sun he would see the earth traverse the 
same constellations which the sun seems to ua 
to do. The Ecliptic is divided into twelve 
parts, each constitutuig a “sign of the 
Zodiac." [Zodiac.] 

" Down from the ecliptic sped with hoped miccesa.* 
Milton: P. L.. iiL 740. 

ec’-logue, * asg'-logue, s. (Lat. ecloga, from 
Gr. exAoyij (ekloge) = a selection : (eA*) = out, 

and At'yw ( lego) = to select ; Fr. eglogue.) A 
pastoral poem, in which shepherds are intro- 
duced conversing with each other, as those of 
Theocritus or Virgil ; an idyl ; a bucolic. 

"An eclogue or a lampoon written by a Highland 
chief was a literary portent "— Maca ulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch. xiii. 

ec -ly-sis, s. (Gr. e*A u<r« ( eklusis ) = (1) a 
release, (2) a lowering of the voice through 
three quarter-tones.] 

Music: The flattening of sounds to adapt 
them to a change of keynote. 

ec o nom i-cal, e -co ncm-i-cal. ec-o- 
nom -Ic, + e'e-o nom - ique, * cee - o - 
nom-ic, *osc-o nom-i-cal, a. <fc a. (Lat. 

(Economical, from Gr. oiao^o/aoto? (oikonomikos\ 
from oiKotofjiia. (oikonomia) = economy (q.v.); 
Fr. econamique. ] 

A. adj. (Of all forms) : 

1. Relating or pertaining to the manage- 
ment of a house or household. 

“ In economio il affairs, having proposed tbe govern- 
ment of a family, wb consider the proper mean* to 
effect it."— Watt*. 

* 2. Regulative. 

“Part of the power given unto Christ a* man being 
purely ceconomical.''— Grew : Cosmo! ogia Sacra. 15- 

*3. Family, domestic. 

" In this economical misfortune.” — Milton: Doctring 
<if Divorce. 
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4. Managing household or domestic matters 
with care ami frugality ; frugal, careful ; uot 
wastelul or extravagant. 

" Too economical in taste 
Their sorrow or their Joy to waste." 

Lloyd ; The Poet. 

5. Managed or handled with cure and fru 
gality ; as, an economical use of money or 
time. 

6. Relating to the science of economics, or 
to the resources of a country. 

B. As subst. (PI.) : [Economics], 

If Crahb thus discriminates between econo- 
mical, saving, sparing, thrifty, penurious , and 
niggardly: "Saving is keeping and laying by 
with care ; sparing is keeping out of that 
which on glit to be spent ; thrifty or thriving 
is accumulating by means of saving: penu- 
rious is suffering as from penury by means of 
saving ; niggardly, after the manner of a nig- 
gard. nigh, or close person, is not spending 
or letting go, but in the smallest possible 
quantities. To be rconomiexd is a virtue in 
those who have lmt narrow means ; all the 
other epithets however are employed in a 
sense more or less unfavourable ; he who is 
saving when young, will be covetous when 
old ; he who is sparing will generally be 
sparing out of the comforts of others ; he 
who is thrifty commonlv adds the desire of 
getting with that of saving: he who is penu- 
rious wants nothing to make him a complete 
miser ; he who is niggardly in his dealings 
will be mostly avaricious in his character. " 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon .) 

H Economical method of disputation : 

Ancient Logic : A method of disputation 
which trusted to artifice and careful manage- 
ment rather than to the truth of the argu- 
ments adduced. 

eoonomic quantities, s. pi. 

Polit. Econ.: A technical term for the 
different orders or kinds of wealth, as money, 
lahonr, credit, and the various objects which 
fall under either of those heads or types. 
Thus, Money is taken as a type of all the 
material things which constitute wealth ; as. 
money, properly so called, land, hooses, 
animals, corn, fruit, timber, metals, <tc. 
Labour is the type of services of every kind, 
as those of the artisan, ploughman, lawyer, 
physician. Ac. Credit, which is of itself 
merely a right of action, is the type of rights 
of all sorts, as the right to annuities, divi- 
dends, rents, copyrights, patent- rights, rever- 
sions, advowsons, &c. All these things are 
wealth, because they arc exchangeable quan- 
tities; in other words, because they can be 
bought and sold. ( Bithell .) 

ec- o-nom'-i-cal-ly. adv. [Eng. economical; 
- ly .) In an economical manner ; with eco- 
nomy or frugality. 

ec o nom ics, * ec-o-nom icks, * ceo 
o nom-icks,- 5. [Economic, a.] 

1. The science of the management of a 
household or domestic concerns. 

"The beet authors have chosen rather to handle 
education in their politicks than in tbeir atconomicks." 
— IVot (on ; Of Education. 

2. That branch of political economy which 
treats of exchangeable tilings, and of the laws 
which regulate their exchange. 

e-con o -mist, * ce-con-o-mist, s. [Fr. 

Economiste.) 

1. One who manages household or other 
affairs with ecoumny ; one who exercises 
economy. 

“ One that will prove a great husband and a good 
economist.”— ffoicel : Letters, bk. 1., ser. ii., lett 17. 

2. One who is skilled in the science of 
economies or political economy. 

" David Hume, undoubtedly one of tbe most pro- 
found political economists of his time, declared that 
our in idness had exceeded the madness of the Cru- 
saders."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng , ch, xix. 

* e-con o-miz a -tion, s. [Eog. economise) ; 
-afiou.] The act, practice, or habit of econo- 
mizing ; economy, frugality, saving. 

e-con'-o-mize, oe-con-o-mize, v.i. & t. 
[Fr. Economiser.) 

A. Intransitive: 

* 1. To manage affairs ; to arrange. 

" [ilen] under tyranny and servitude are wanting 
that power which is the root and source of all Iis rty, 
to dispose and (economize in the land which God lias 
given them."— Milton : Tenure of Sings and Magis- 
trates. p. 11. 


2. To act or manage domestic or pecuniary 
affairs with economy ; lo bo economical, frugal, 
or prudent. 

“ lie does not know how to economize.” — Smart. 

B. Trans. : To use, administer, or expend 
with economy or frugality. 

"To manage and economize the use of circulating 
medium.”— Ii ahh. 

e con' 6 mlzed, . par. or a. [Economize.] 

o-con'o mlz mg, pr. par., a., &, s. [Econo- 
mize.] 

A. A B. As pr. par, & jxtrticip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act, practice, or habit of 
managing affairs with economy. 

c-con'-o-my, *ce-con o my, s. [O. Fr. 

oeconomie, from Lat. a'cononvn, from Gr. <hko- 
voyda ( oikonomia ) — the management of a 
household . oTxoy (ottos) = a house, and to/nos 
(nonios) = a law or rule ; vepu» (nemo) = to 
deal out.] 

1. The management, regulation, and govern- 
ment of a household or household affairs. 

" By St. Paul s economy the heir differs nothing from 
a servant, w hUe he Is in his minority." — Taylor Holy 
Living. 

2. A frugal and judicious uae or expenditure 
of money ; frugality, discretion, and care in 
expenditure. 

" The Scriptures, in a thousand places, praise econ- 
omy " — Goldsmith : Bee, No. 6. 

3. A careful and judicious use of anything ; 
as, of time. 

4. The disposition, arrangement, or plan of 
any work. 

"If tlii3 economy must be observed In the minutest 
parts of an epick poem, what soul . . . can be suffi- 
cient to iufnrm the body of so great a work?" — 
Dryden : .Eneid (Dedic.). 

5. The operations of nature in the genera- 
tion, nutrition, and preservation of animals 
and plants; the regular, harmonious system 
under which the functions of living animals 
and plants are performed. 

6. The regulation, administration, or system 
of government of the internal a Hairs of a state, 
nation, or department. 

7. A system of matter ; a distribution of every- 
thing, active or passive, to its proper place. 

" These the strainers aid. 

That by a constant separation made 
They may n duo economy maintain." 

Blacknurrc : Creation. 

If (1) Crabb thus discriminates between 
economy, frugality, and parsimony : “ Economy 
implies management ; frugality implies tem- 
perance ; parsimony implies simply forbear- 
ance to spend, which is, in fact, the common 
idea included in these terms: but the econo- 
mical man spares expense according to cir- 
cumstances ; he adapts his expenditure to 
his means, and renders it by contrivance as 
effectual to his purpose as possible : the frugal 
man spares expense on himself or on ins in- 
dulgences ; lie may however be liberal to 
others whilst he is frugal towards himself ; 
the parsimonious man saves from himself as 
well as others ; he has no other object than 
saviug. By economy, a man may make a 
limited income turn to the best account for 
himself and his family ; by frugality lie may 
with a limited income be enabled to do much 
good to others : by parsimony he may be eo- 
abled to accumulate great amns out of a 
narrow income : hence it is tlmt we recom- 
mend a plan for being economical ; we recom- 
mend a diet for being frugal ; we condemn a 
habit or a character tor being jmrsimonious.” 
(2) He thus discriminates between economy , 
and management: "Economy has a more com- 
prehensive meaning than management; for it 
includes the system uf science and of legisla- 
tion as well as that of domestic arrangements ; 
as the economy of agiicultnre ; the internal 
economy of a government ; political, civil, or 
religious economy; or the economy of one's 
household. Management, on the contrary, is 
an action that is seldom abstracted from its 
agent, and is always taken in a partial sense, 
namely, as a part of economy. The internal 
economy of a family depends principally on 
the prudent management of the female : the 
economy of every well-regulated community 
requires that all the members should keep 
their station, and preserve a strict subordina- 
tion ; the management of particular branches 
of this economy should belong to particular 
individuals. 8 * (Crahb: Eng. Synon.) 

H (1) Domestic Economy : [Domestic]. 

(2) Political Economy : [Political]. 


e con-vor'-so, phr. [Lat.J On the contrary; 
on the other hand. 

e oor'-Qhee, s. [Fr.] 

Art : An anatomical figure ; the subject, 
man or animal, Hayed, depiived of its skin, so 
that the muscular ayatem is exposed for the 
purpose of study. The word skeleton is 
limited in its application to the bony atruc- 
tare. 

e cos sai^o, *. [Fr.] 

Music: Dance music in the Scotch style. 

e-cos tatc, a. [Lat. e — ex = out, without, 
and costa = a rib ] 

Iiot : A term applied to leaves which have 
no central rib or costa. 

e-coutc, s. (Fr. = a place for listening; 
ecouter = to hear.] 

Fort. : A gallery built in front of the glacia 
of a fortification, as a lodgment, for troops to 
intercept the miners of an attacking force. 

ec -ph£-sis, s. [Gr.) 

Rhet. : A direct or distinct declaration. 

ec'- phly-sis, s. [Gr. (ekphluzo) = to 

bubble up.] 

Path. : Vesicular eruption, confined in its 
action to the surface. 

ec-pho-ne' ma, s. [Gr. = a thing called out : 
«<c (ek) = out, and (phone) = the voice.] 
Rhet. : A breaking-out of the voice with 

some interjectional particle. 

*ec pho neme, s. [Ecphonema ] 

Gram. : A mark (I) used to express wonder, 
surprise, admiration, &c. 

ec pho ne sis, s. (Gr. = pronunciation, ex- 
clamation.] 

Rhr.t. : An animated or passionate exclama- 
tion. 

ec' pho-ra, s. [Gr. = a carrying out, a pro- 
jection ; €K(f>dpuj (ekphero) = to curry out : Ik 
( ek) = out, and 4>Epto (pher5)= to carry.] 

A rch. : The projection of any member or 
moulding before the face of the member or 
moulding next below it. 

* ec phrac -tic, * ec phrac-tick, a. & s. 

[Gr. tK<hpaKTiKOi (ekphraUikos) = capable of 
removing obstructions ; cK^pdcrcrui (ekphrasso) 
= to remove obstructions.] 

A. As adj . ; Capable or having the quality 
or power of removing obstructions ; deob- 
struent ; serving to dissolve or attenuate. 

" Procure the blood a free coarse, ventilat ion, and 
transpiration, ky suitable purges aud ephractick 
medicines. Harvey. 

B. As substantive : 

Med. : A mediciue which has the quality or 
power of attenuating tough or viscid humours 
so as to promote their discharge. 

ec phy ma, s. [Gr. = an eruption of pimples ; 
ck4>vui (ekpftud) = to grow out : Ik (ek) = out, 
and $vu> (phuo) — to grow.] 

Path. : A cutaneous excrescence, as a car- 
buncle and the like. 

ec phy^-e’-sis, s. [Gr. <V<^u<njats (ekphu- 
sesis) = a breathing out ; «K<f>v<rdui (ckphusad) 
= to breathe out.J 
Med. : Rapid hreathing. 

co py e' sis, s. [Gr. EKirugcns (ekpuesis) = 
suppuration; tKirveut (ekpuco) = to bring to 
suppuration.} 

Path. : Impetigo, a humid scale. 

e-cra'-scur, s. [Fr., from ecraser = to crush 
to picces.J 

Snrg. : A steel chain tightened by a screw, 
and used for removing piles, polypi, malig- 
nant growths, &e. Used also in obstetrical 
practice. 

cc rhyth-mus, s. [Gr. ZKpvBpos {ekrhuthmos) 
= out of tune : (ek) = out, and pv9pos 

(rhnthmos) = tune.] 

Med. : An irregular or disordered beating of 
the pulse. 

ccs'-ta-sied, a. [Eng. ecstasy; -rd.] Filled 
with 'ecstasy or enthusiasm ; ravished, en- 
tranced. 

"These are as common to the Inanimate things m 
to tbe most soal npon earth."— y orris. 


bofo, bo^; poiit, cat, 9 ell, chorus, 9hin. bench; go. gem; thin, this; sin, as: expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = t. 

-clan, -tian = shan. -tion. -sion = shun ; -tion, -§lon =zhun. -cious. -tious, -sious - shus. -ble, -die, &c. - b$l, d#L 
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ecstasis— edaphodont 


• ecs ta-sis, s. [Or.] Ecstasy. 


£cs - ta - sjr, * ecs ta sie, s. [Low Lat. 

ecstnsus a trance ; Gr. e«<rra<n« (ekstasts) = 
(I) a displacement, (2) a trance : e< (ek) = out, 
erra- (*£»-), root of iargpi (histemi) — place ; 
O. Fr. ecstase; Fr. extase.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A state in which the mind is, as it were, 
carried away from the body, or in which the 
ordinary functions of the senses are tem- 
porarily suspended by the contemplation of 
some extraordinary or supernatural object or 
occurrence ; a trance. 

" Whether what we call cnMiji be not dreaming 
with our eyes open, I leave to bo examined,*'— Lockc. 

2. A state in which the passions aie excited 
to a high degree and the thoughts absorbed ; as, 

(1) A state of excessive joy, rapture, or de- 
light. 

" An ecstasy that mothers only fed 
Tlaya round my heart " 

d. Philips Dlstrest Mother, V. 1 . 


*(2) A state of excessive gTief, distress, or 
anxiety. 

“ Better be with the dead . . . 

Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In restless ecstasy." Shakes^.: Macbeth, 11L 2. 

(3) A state of enthusiasm. 

" He on the tender grass 
Would sit, and hearken even to ecstasy." 

Milton ; Comas, 624. 625. 

*3. Madness, distraction. 

•‘Blasted with ecstasy." Shake*]*. : Hamlet lit 1. 

II. Med. : A species of catalepsy, in which 
the patient remembers, after the paroxysm is 
over, the ideas he has had during the tit ; a 
trance. 


*i Crabb thus discriminates between ecstasy , 
rapture, and tronsport: “There is a strong 
resemblance in the meaning and application 
of these words. They all express an extra- 
ordinary elevation of the spirits, or an exces- 
sive tension of the mind. The ecstasy marks a 
passive state, from the Greek eK<rra<n<;(cksto$is) 
and tftaTTjjur (existemi) to stand, or be out of 
oneself, out of one's mind. The rapture, from 
the Latin rapio , to seize or carry away, and 
transport, from trans and porto, to carry be- 
yond oneself, rather designate an active state, 
a violent impulse with which it hurries itself 
forward. An ecstasy and rapture are always 
pleasurable, or arise from pleasurable causes . 
transport respects cither pleasurable or pain- 
ful feelings ; joy occasions ecstasies or rop- 
tures; joy and anger have their transports 
An ecstasy benumbs the faculties ; it will take 
away the power of speech and often of 
thought ; it is commonly occasioned by 
sudden and unexpected events : rapture, on 
the other hand, often invigorates the powers, 
and calls them into actioa ; it frequently 
arises from deep thought : the former is 
common to all persons of ardent feelings, but 
more particularly to children, ignorant people, 
or to such as have not their feelings under 
control : rapture, on the contrary, is applic- 
able to persons with superior minds, to cir- 
cumstances of peculiar importance. Trans- 
ports are but sudden bursts of passion, which 
generally lead to intemperate actions and are 
seldom indulged, even on joyous occasions, 
except by the volatile and passionate. A 
reprieve from the sentence of death will pro- 
duce an ecstasy of delight in the pardoned 
criminal ; religious contemplation is calcu- 
lated to produce holy raptures in a mind 
strongly imbued with pious zeal ; in trans- 
ports of rage inen have committed enormities 
which have cost them bitter tears of re- 
pentance ever after." (Crubb : Eng. Synon.) 


•ecs' ta-sjr, v.t. [Ecstasy, s.] To fill as 
with an ecstasy of rapture, delight, or enthu- 
siasm. 

"They were so ecstasied with joy that they made 
the heavens ring with triumphant shouts aud acclama- 
tions. “— S'coM . Christian Life, I. iv. §6. 

£cs tat ic, * ecs-tat ick, * ecs tat'-I- 
cal, a. [Gr. tKcrrariKos (ckslatikos), from 
eVo-Taa-iv (ekstasis) = ecstasy (q.v.).] 

1. Pertaining to or accompanied by ecstasy ; 
ravishing, entrancing, raptnrons. 

" On« grasps a Cecrops in test a tick dreams." 

Pope : Moral Essay*, v. 40. 

2. Of the nature of ecstasy ; ravished, en- 
tranced. 

"In pensive trance, and anguish, and ecstatic fit." 

Milton Ode on The Pauion . 

3. In a etate of ecstasy. 

"Then ecstatic she diffused 
The canvas, seised the palette, with quick hand 
The colours hre wed." Thomson : Liberty, Iv. 216-18. 


*4. Tending to external objects. 

" I Und In mo a j/reat deal of ecstatlcal love, which 
coutinuully carries me out to good without myself.” — 
Norris. 

ecs t&t Leal ljr, adv. [Eng . ecstattcal ; -ly.) 
In an ecstatic manner; witli ecstasy or rap- 
ture. 

cc -ta sis, s. [Gr.= an extension ; UreCvui 
( ektctno ) - to stretch out : Ik ( ek ) = out, and 
rtivui ( ’teino) = to stretch.] 

Rhet. : The lengthening of a syllable from 
ehort to long. 

ec-thlip sis, s. [Gr. e'*0A r (ekthlipsis ) = 
a squeezing out , UBAi&oj ( ekthlibo ) = to 
squeeze out : Ik ( ek ) = out, aud 0At/3w ( thlibo ) 
= to squeeze.] 

Lat. Pros. : The cutting off or elision of a 
final syllable of a word ending in m before a 
word beginning with a vowel. 

ec' thym a, ». [Gr. = a pustule.] 

Path. : An eruption of pimples. 

cc’- to-blast, s. [Gr. c«to's (ektos) = outside, 
and /SAao-Toy (blastus) — a sprout, a shoot.] 
Biol. : The membrane composing the walls 
of a cell, ns distinguished from those forming 
the mesoblast, the entoblast, und the entostho- 
blast. (Aif/Wiij.) 

ec-to ear pa -90-20, ec-te car'-pe-ae, 

s. pi. [Mori. Lat. ectocarp(us) ; Lat. fern. pL 
adj. aulf. -aceat, -«c.] 

Bot. : A tribe or order of seaweeds co-exten- 
sive with the family Ectocarpidie (q.v.). 

ec-to-car'-pl daB, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. eefo- 
carj>(us); Lat. fern. pi. adj. sutf. -idee.] 

Bot. : A tribe or family of Fucoids, sub- 
order Vaucheri® ; the threads are jointed, 
consisting of a single row of cells, variously 
branched. Vesicles derived from one joint, 
either at the end of the branches or of the 
laterals. (LindUy.) The EctocarpfcUe are olive- 
coloured, articulated, filiform seaweeds, with 
sporauges producing ciliated zoospores, either 
external, attached to the jointed ramuli, or 
formed out of some of the interstitial cells. 
Four genera occur iu Europe. 

ec-to-car' pU3, s. [Gr. tVroy ( eJctos ) = with- 
out, outside, and Kapnoi ( karpos ) = fruit. So 
named because the theca is not enclosed.] 

Bot. : A genus of Fucoids, the typical one 
of the family Ectorarpidae. The frond is 
branching, the ramuli scattered. Sixteen 
British speciea are described by Harvey, the 
the commonest beiug Ectocarpus verminosi 
and E. littoralis. 

ec'-to-9yst, [s. [Gr. Utos ( ektos ) — without, 
outside, and kvo-w; (kustis) = a bladder.] 

Zool. : The external investment of the ccenoe- 
ciurn of a Polyzoon. 

ec-te-derm, s. [Gr. U 70 S (ektos) = without, 
outside, aud Seppa. (derma) = the skia] 

1. Anat. : The outer layer or membrane of 
the skiu. [Epidermal.] 

" The body is essentially composed of two layers or 
membranes, an outer layer or ectoderm, and an Loner 
layer or eiidoderm."— //. d. Nicholson. 

2. Zool. : The external integument of any 
animal belonging to the Ccelenterata. 

ec-to-derm al, a. [Eng. ectoderm ; -al.] 
Anat. : Of or pertaining to the ectoderm. 

ec to-par'-a-slte, s. [Gr. Utos (ektos) = 
without, outside, and Eng. parasite (q.v.).] 
A parasitic animal infesting the outside of 
animals, as distinguished from an endo- 
parasite, which exists within the body. 

* ec-to pi a, *ec to py, s. [Gr. e* (ek) = 
out, and t otto? ( topos ) — a place.] 

Path. : A morbid, geuerally congenital, dis- 
placement of parts. 

ec to-pis’-te^, s. [Gr. c«rorr(£w (ektopizo) = 
to move from a place.] 

Ornith. : A genus of Columbid®. Ecto- 
pistes migratorius is the Passenger Pigeon of 
North America. [Passenger-pigeon.] 

ecto-sarc, s. [Gr. Utos (ektos) = without, 
outside, and <rap£ (so rr), geuit. aapKos (sarkos) 
= flesh.] 

Zool. : Tlie outer transparent sarcode-layer 
of certain rhizopods, as the Amoeba. 


to-zo-a, s. pi. [Gr. ** 76 $ (ektos) *s with- 
out, outside, aud Qov (z&on), pi. ^»a (zoa) = 
an animal.] 

Zool.: Animals parasitic on the outside of 
living bodies, as distinguished from Entozoa, 
annuals parasitic within them. 

CC tro'-pi um, s. [Gr. cktpotuoi/ (ektrr/pion), 
from inrponos (ektropos) = a turning out of the 
way : <f« (ek) = out, and Tpowo^ (tropos) = a 
turn ; Tptrrw (trepo) — to turn.J 

Med. : An everted eyelid, prr»du<^d either 
by a tumefaction of the inner membrane or by 
a contraction of the skin covering the eyelids. 

CC tr5t' ic, a. [Gr. tKTpam*ds (cktrotlkos) =■ 
pertaining to abortion ; i'ktpwo-is (ektrosis) = 
abortion ; fKnrptuo-Kw (ektitroskd) = to cause 
a miscarriage.] 

Med. : Preventing the development of a 
disease; us, an ectrotic treatment of small-pox 

CC-tJr ldf-Ic, a. & s. [Gr. cktuAmtikos (ektu- 
lotikos) = h.inlening into a callua ; ruAos (talus) 
= a knot, a callus.] 

A. As adj. : Applied to a medicine or sub- 
stance having the power or property ol re- 
moving callosities or indurations of the skin. 

B. As subst. : A substance capable of re- 
moving callosities or induratiooa of the skin. 

ec-typ al, a. [Eng. ectyp(e); -af.] Taken 
from the original ; imitated, copied. 

“ Exemplara of all tbe eetypctl copten."— Ellis : 
Knowledge of Divine Things, p. 417. 

ec’-typc, 5. [Gr. eKrvnos ( ektupos ) — formed 
iu high relief.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: A reproduction or close 
copy of an original. 

“The complex ideas of substaoces are ectyftes, copies, 
but not perfect oues ; not adequate. Locke . 

2. Arch. : A cast in relief of an ornamental 
design produced from a mould. 

ec-ty pog'-ra-phy, s. [Gr. ociwos (eldupos), 
and ypd<f>os (grapho) = to write, to draw.] A 
mode of etching which gives the design in 
relief. The plate is exposed by the etching- 
needle between the lioes, instead of at the lines. 

ec u men -ic, ec u mea -i-cal, *ce-cu- 
men-i cal, a. [Lat. cecu inenicus = G*r. 
oiKovfievtKos' (oiJcouvienikos) = of or from the 
whole world ; oUov/xeVtj (oikoumeni) = the 
inhabited world.] 

Ch. Hist. : General, universal ; used of cer- 
tain Councils composed of representatives 
from the whole of Christendonu [Council.] 

e -cu -rie, s. [Fr.] A stable, a covered place 

for horses. 

ec -ze-ma, 5. [Gr., from c (ekzeo)- to boil 
out . €K (ek) = out, and £eui (zed) = to boil.] 

Med. : A skin disease, on the head, face, Arc., 
with formation of crusts generally ; the skia 
red and full of infiltration. Treatment con- 
stitutional, with soft soap or emollient lotions 
and unguents externally. 

ec-zem -a-tous, a. [Gr. t*£jjp.aTo$ ( ekzema - 
tos ), genii, of €K&ixa (ekzema) ; Eng. adj. euff. 

-OILS.] 

Med. : Pertaining to, of the nature of, or 
produced by eczema. 

-ed, affix. An affix to weak verbs, indicative 
of past time. [Did.] 

* C-da' *9ious, a. [Lat. edax (geuit. edacis), 
from edo = to eat.] Greedy, voracious, de- 
vouring, ravenous. 

^e-da’-gions ly; ady. [Eng. edaciows ; -ly.) 
Greedily, voraciously, ravenously. 

da'-§ious ness, s. [Eng. edacious; -ness.] 
Greediness, voracity, ravenousuess, rapacity. 

“ e da9’-l-ty, s. [Lat. edacitas, from edax 
(geuit. edocij).] Greediness, rapaeity. 

•• Napoleon sacrificing a world to the eda-nty of 
greedy kinsmen nud kinswomen.”—' *»r C. G Duffy : 
Four Tears of Irish History (Pref.), p. vii. 

e daph'-o-den, s. [Gr. eBafos (edaphos) = 
bottom, foundation, and ofioii? (odot/s), genit. 
wSo^tos (odonfos) = a tooth.] 

Paltpont. : A genus of Chiinaeroid fishea 
from the Cretaceous rocks to the Eocene. 

e-daph' o-dont, s. [Edaphodon ] Any 
fish of the genus Edaphodon (q.v.). 
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3d' -da, s. [lrel. = great-grandmother, ances- 
tress*] A name given by Bishop Brynjulf 
Sveinsson to a volume containing the system 
of old Scandinavian mythology, as being the 
mother or source of all Scandinavian poetry. 
It was originally compiled by Sieniund, a 
Christian priest in Iceland, who died in a.d. 
1133, and contained poems and chants of a 
mythic, prophetic, and religious character. 
A prose synopsis of these poems was made by 
Snorro Stnrleson, an Icelandic gentleman, a 
pupil of the grandson of Sieniund, who was 
“scald” or court poet in Norway, lie was 
assassinated in 1241, on his return to Iceland. 
The portion of the book compiled by hkemund 
is known as the Elder or Poetic Eddn, and the 
continuation of Sturleson as the rounder or 
Prose Edda. 

3d'-da£, s. [Eddoes.] 

*cd' der (1), s. [Adder.] A viper. 

ed'-dcr (2), s. (A.S. edor, eder = a hedge or 
fence.] 

* 1 . Such fence-wood as is commonly worked 
into the tops of fences to bind them together. 

’* In lopping and fencing, save edder and stake. 

Tbiue hedges, as ueedeth, to mend or to make." 

Tu&ser : Husbandrie, xxxiii. 13. 

2. Straw ropes used in thatching corn-ricks 
transversely to hind together the ropes which 
go over the top of the ricks. 

•I In the Midland counties often called 
Hether, or HefheriDg. 

ed -der (3), s. [Udder.] 

1. The udder of a beast. 

2. The breast of a woman. (Scotch.) 

•cd'-dcr, v.t. [Edder (2), s.] To bind to- 
gether and make tight the tops of hedge- 
stakes by interweaving with edder. 

"To udd strength] to the hedge, edder It; which Is. 
bind the top of the stakes w ith some small long poles, 
on each side. r — Mortimer : Husbandry. 

* cd dcred, pa. par. or a. [Edder, v.] 

*ed-der-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Edder, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£ particip. ad}. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst : Tlie act or process of binding 
or securing with edder. 

ed -ders, s. pi. [Eddoes.] 

ed dish, ead-Ish, *ed ish, s. [A.S.etfisc.l 
Aftermath ; the second crop of grass after 
mowing. 

4d doe$, ed'-da$, ed'-ders, s. pi. [An 

African word from the Gold Coast.] 

Bot. : A West Indian name for the tuberous 
stems of Colocasia esculentum, Caladium vio - 
laceum, and other araceous plants. 

ed dy, *ed-dle, s. A a. [A.S. idha = (s.) 
an eddy, (v.) to whirl about; Sw. dial, idha, 
ida ; Dan. dial. ule. Formed from Jcel. idft- = 
back ; A.S. ed-, preserved as f- in twit; Goth. 
id- = back ; O.S. idug (Skeat).'] 

A. As substantive : 

1. A cuiTent of water running in a direction 
contrary to that of tlie main stream. 

" fllftrk how yon eddy steals away 
From the rude stream into the bay." 

Car ere • To my Mistress. 

2. A whirlpool ; a current of water running 
in a circle. 

3. A current of air moving with a circular 
motion. 

“Sudden the impetuous hurricanes descend. 

Wheel through the air, in circling eddies play.” 
Addison: Cato, it. 1. 

B. As adj. : Moving in a circle ; whirling. 

“The one has only an eddy wind, which seems to be 

the effect of two contrary winds.”— Dampier: Voyages, 
vol. iti., pt. 3. 

5d'-dy, v.i. & t. [Eddy, s.] 

1. Intrans. : To move in a circle ; to whirl, 
to revolve as in an eddy. 

" The unwonted sound. 

Eddifing jn echoes round and round, 

W’as tossed from fell to fell.” 

Scott : Bridal of Triermain, iil. 7. 

*2. Tratis. : To cause to move as in an 
•ddy ; to collect into an eddy. 

" The circling mountains eddy In 
From the bare wild the dissipated storm.” 

Thomson ; Autumn, 322. 823. 

eddy- water, s. 

Naut.: The water which falls back on the 
rudder of a ship under sail. Called also Dead- 
water. 


eddy wind, s. 

Naut. : The wind turned or beaten back 
from a sail, a mountain, or anything which 
obstructs its passage. 

cd dy trig, pr. par., a., <fc s. [Eddy, v.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or state of moving as 
in an eddy ; curling, whirling. 

e del-for'-8ite, s. [Ger. ccdelforsit, from 
yEdelfors, in Sweden, where it occurs ; suff. 

- itc (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : A doubtful mineral, prob. an impure 
Wollastonite. 

cd’ c-lite, aed' c lite, s. \Adcl(/ors) t and 
Eng. suit, -ite (Min) (q.v.).) 

Min. : The same as Prebuite (q.v.). 

e-de'-ma, Ac. [CEoema, &c.] 

e'-del weiss (w as v), s. [Ger.] 

Bot. : Lcontopodiumulpinum, an alpine plant, 
with dense clusters of Bower heads, surrounded 
by radiating deusely pubescent floral leaves. 

E -den, s. [Ileb. pp ( eden ) = delight, pleasure ; 
Eden in Heb. is eogn. with Arab Adan=Aden, 
the British colony on the Arabian coast. 

1. Scripture Geography : 

(1) A fertile and happy region, the greater 
part, if not the whole of it, iu the south- 
western part of Asia, containing the seat of 
Paradise, also the garden of delights, within 
that area, in which our first parents were 
placed during their period of probation. Of 
the four rivers, or river-heads, which “went 
out of Eden to water the garden " (Gen. ii. 10), 
one is thoroughly identified as the Euphrates, 
and the Hiddekel is the Tigris; what the 
Pison and the Gilion are or were has been 
greatly disputed. 

(2) Other highly pleasant regions. (Isa. 
xxxvii. 12; Ezek. xxvii. 23; Amos i. 5.) 

2. Ord. Lang. (Fig.): Any intensely pleasant 
place. 

’■ Caught by the laughing tulgs that lave 
These Edens of tlie Eastern wave." 

Byron: Gbiour. 

* e-den'-ic, a. [Eng .Eden;-ic.) Of or per- 
taining to Eden." 

'* By the memory of Edcnic Joys 
Forfeit and lost.” E. B. Brooming. 

e'-den-Ite, s. [Ger. edenit, from Eden(ville), 
in New York county, where it occurs, and 
suff. -ife (Jft«.)(q.v.).j 

Min. : A variety of Aluminous Magnesia- 
lime-iron Amphibole, pale in colour, hating in 
its composition less than 5 per cent, of oxide of 
iron. 

e'-den-ized, a. [Eng. Eden; -ized.] Ren- 
dered morally suitable for paradise. 

11 For pure saints edenized unfit." 

Davies ■ I VUtes Pilgrimage, sign. N. 4. 

e-den'-tal, e den tal-ous, a. & s. [Lat. 
edentat(us) = toothless ; Eng. suff. -al. -ous.] 

A. As adj. : Without teeth. The more 
general tenn is edentate (q.v.). 

B. As substantive: 

]. Sing. : A member of the order Edentata 
(q.v.). 

2. PL : That order itself. 

e-den’ ta-lous, a. [Edental.] 

e-den-ta -ta, s. pi. [Neut. pi. of Lat. eden- 
tatus = toothless.] 

]. Zool. : An order of Mammals quite or 
nearly destitute of teeth. To be more specific, 
there are no incisor teeth, except in the case 
of a single Armadillo, which has one. In 
most cases also the canines, and sometimes 
the molars, are deficient. The order compre- 
hends the Dasypodidie (Armadillos), Bradypo- 
dida* (Sloths), ami M vrmeeophagidre (Ant- 
eaters). Some have divided tlie last of these 
into three : Myrmecophagkhv proper, Manidse. 
Scaly Ant-eaters or Pangolins, and Oryctero- 
pid?e or Aardvarks. 

2. Palrront. : They occur in the Miocene, in 
the Pliocene, and onward till now. 

e-den' -tate, a. & s. [Edentata.] 

A. As adjective : 

Zool. : Without teeth. 


B. As substantive : 

Zool. : A member of the Mammalian order 
Edentata. 

“The placouUtiou of the Edentates varies.”— Xfchol- 
ton: Zoology, cb. lxxi. 

6 den-ta ted, a. [Edentate.] The same 
as Edentate, a. (q.v.). 

e den-ta tion, s. [Lat. edentatus, pa. par. 
of edento to knock out the teeth.] Depriva- 
tion of teeth. 

e-dent'-u la, s. pi. [Neut. pi. of Lat. eden- 
tulus = toothless.] 

Zool.: The name given by Prof. Owen to 
the Anteaters. 

* e dent'-u loiis, a. [Lat. e =» ex - without, 
and dens (geuit. dentis) = a tooth.] Without 
teeth ; toothless. 

Zool. : Used of the month of an animal or 
the hinge of a bivalve shell. 

edge, *egge. s. a. [A.S. ten; cogn. with 
Dot. egge ; feel. & Sw. egg: Dan. eg; Ger. 
ecke ; Lat. acics = a point, amts = a needle; 
Gr. axy, aict« (ake, akis). j 

A. As substantive : 

X. Literally : 

1. The sharp or cutting part of an instru- 
ment, as a sword. 

”, Seize upon Fife ; give to the edge o' th* sword 
His wife, Lis babes. ” Shakes/). . Macbeth, iv. L 

2. A narrow j»art rising from a broader. 

“ Some harrow their ground over, and then plough 
It upon an edge."— Mortimer . Husbandry. 

3. Tlie brink, border, margin, or extremity 
of anything. 

” The rays wliicli pass very near to tlie edges of any 
body, are bent a little by the action of tlie body."— 
jVewton . Optics. 

4. The portion next to the boundary of any- 
thing : as, the edge of a field, the edge of a 
precipice. 

5. The highest part of a moorish and elevated 
tract of ground, of considerable extent, gene- 
rally that which lies between the streams ; a 
kind of ridge. It is used both by itself, and 
in composition, as in Caverton-wfyc, &c. 

“ Ande iu lik manor at Soltray edge tliai see the fyr 
of Eggerhop.”— Castyll : Part. James II. (an. 1453). 

II. Figuratively : 

* 1. Tlie portion next to the bounding or 
dividing line ; the beginuiug, tbe early part, 
the verge, tlie brink. 

■* Yes. tlie last pen for freedom let me draw, 

Wheu truth stands trembling on the edge of law. ’ 
Pope: Epil . to Sat. ii. 248, 249. 

2. Sharpness, the power or quality of cut- 
ting. 

■’ Give edge uuto the swords." 

Shakes/). : Henry V , L 2. 

3. Keenness, or sharpness of appetite or 
desire. 

*• Cloy the hungry edge of appetite.” 

Shakesp. : Richard IT., i. S. 

4. Keenness, sharpness, acrimony, bitterness. 

” Abate the edge of traitors, gracious Lord ! 

That would reduce these bloody days again.” 

Shakesp. : Richard III., v. 6. 

* 5. An iustigation, a prompting or urging 
on. 

" Good gentlemen, give him a farther edge, 

And drive his purpose oil to these delights. ” 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, ill L 

* 6. The line of battle. (Lat. acies.) 

" That voice, their liveliest pledge 
Of hope in fears and dangers, beard so oft 
In worse extremes, ami on tlie perilous edge 
Of battle. • Milton : P L.. 1 274-77. 

B. As adjective: 

1. Having a sharp edge ; edged ; as, an 
edge tool. 

2. Pertaining to an edge. 

•IT To set the teeth on edge : To cause a ting- 
ling or grating sensation in the teeth. (Lit. 

£jig.) 

"The fathers have eaten a sour grope, and tb« 
children's teeth are set on edge."—Jcremi>ih, xxxi. 29. 

*[ For tho difference between edge and 
border, see Border. 

edge-bone, s. The rump-bone of an ox 
or cow. Called also Aitch-bone. 

edge-cutting, s. 

Bookbind. : Tlie process of giving a smooth 
edge to books by cutting off the fulds and 
making the margins of all the pages equal. 


edge-joint, s. 

Carp.: A joint formed by two edges, form- 
ing a corner. 
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edge-mill, s. An ore-grinding or oil-mill 
in which the stones travel on their edges. In 
addition to the crushing action, the edge-mill 
has a frictional or grinding action, the relative 
value of which may ho considered as equal to 
the difference of distance performed by tlic 
inner and outer edges. [Chilian-mill.] 

edge-plane, s. 

1. Wood- work. : A plane for edging boards, 
having a fence, and a face with the requisite 
shape, flat, hollow, or round. 

2. Shoemaking : A plane for shaving the 
edges of hoot and shoe soles. It has a knife 
curved to the shape desired, a projecting edge 
which forms s guide and gauge, and means 
for adjustment. The tnouth-pieeo is adjust- 
able, and holds the curved paring-knife by 
means of its jaws and sot-screw. 

* edge-play, s. A combat with swords. 

edge rail, s. 

1. Railway: A form of rail whieh bears the 
rolling stock on ita edge. It is contradis- 
tinguished by its name from the flat-rail, 
which was first used ; the angle-rail, which 
succeeded that ; the bridge-rail, which pre- 
sents an arched tread and has lateral flanged 
feet; the foot-rail, which has a tread like the 
edge-rail, but. unlike it, has a broad base 
formed by foot flanges. 

2. A rail placed by the side of the main rail 
at a switch to prevent the train from running 
otf the line when the direction is changed. 
{Knight.) 


mills, and many other crushing- mi 11s. [CHI- 
LIAN-MILL.] 

edge, v.t. & i. [Kdoe, «.] 

A. Transitive : 

L Literally : 

1. To furnish with an edge; to make an 
edge or border to. 

" It uuwle my a word, though edged with fllut, rebound." 

Dryden : Indian Emperor, ii. 4. 

2. To fringe or border with anything. 

" I rid over halloing hills, whoae ton* were edged 
with grovea, and whoae feet were watered with winding 
river*.'— hope 

3. To sharpen ; to put an edge or sharpness 
on. 

" l-egged yt ya in on alf. and In the other nogt. " 

Robert of Gloucester, p. 274. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To sharpen, to excite, to exasperate, to 
embitter. 

" He wan indigent and low in money, which perhaps 
might have a little edged his desperation."— Wotton : 
Life of Duke of Bucks. 

2. To incite, to urge forward, to provoke, to 
egg, to instigate. 

" Up, princea. and with spirit of honour edged. 

More sharper than your HW«>nU, hie to the field." 

dhaketp. : Henry V.. Ui 8. 

3. To give point, sharpness, or bitterness to. 

" And Juvenal, Instructed in thy page. 

Edges his satire, and improves his rage." 

Addison ; To Mr. Dryden. 

4. To move or put forward by little and 
little. 

•• Edging by degrees their chairs forwards, they 
were In a little time got up close to oue another. 
Locke, 


2. Sideways, with the edge or side in front. 
" Should the fiat side he objected to the stream, It 
would be turned edgewise by the force of 1U"— 
Huy : On Creation, pt. t 

£dge-werth'-i-a, *. [Named after Mr. Edge- 
worth, an Indian botanist.) 

hot. : A genus of plants, order Abyasinaeeae, 
tribe Tlieoph raster. The fruit of Edgew/rthia 
bvzi/olia, sometimes railed Reptonia buzifolva, 
is sold in the bazaars of Cabul. The Afgliana 
consider it healing. 


edg'-irig, pr. par ,, a., & s . [Edge, v.) 

A. A B. As pr. par. <£ jiarticip. adj . ; (See 
the verh). 

“The profile signified by the edging stroke*."* 
Evelyn : Architecture . 

C. As substantive : 


L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of giving an edge or sharpness to. 

2. That whieh forms the border or edge of 
anything ; as lace, trimming, &e., on s dress. 


3. 


" Ofttimes it* leave* of scarlet hue 
A golden edging boast." 

Cowjter : A Manual. 

A narrow kind of lace. 


II. Technically: 

1. Hortic. : A border or row of small plants 
set along the edge of a bed. 

2. Bookbind. : The orns mentation of book 
edges by colour sprinkling, marbling (q.v.), 
gilding, or colouring. 


edging machine, $. A machine for 
edging boards to a given pattern ; an edger. 


edge-roll, s. 

Bookbind : A brass wheel, used hot., in run- 
ning an edge ornament on a book cover, 
either gold or blind. 

edge runner, s. 

Brickmaking : A machine for pulverising 
clay. [Edoe-mill.] 

" The day ... 1* ormveyed to the edge-runner or 
other machinery used to pulverise if'— G. R. Red- 
grave, La Cassells Technical Educator, pt. Li. . p. 267. 

edge-shot, a. A board with its edge 
planed ia said to be edge -shot. 

edge tool, s. 

I. Literally: 

Hardware : A general name which includes 
the heavier descriptions of cutting- tools : 
axes, adze3, chisels, gouges, plane-hits. Other 
cutting-tools come within the province of the 
armourer or cutler, and are included under 
cutlery : knives, scissors, shears, surgical 
Instruments, and, by the analogy of associated 
use, forks. The making of swords was anciently 
the work of the armourer, hut has probably 
merged into cutlery. Wood-cutting tools are 
divided by noltzapffel as follows : — 

1. Paring or splitting-tools, with thin edges, 
the angle of the basil not exceeding 60° with 
the straight face. This includes broad-axes, 
chisels, gouges, &c. ; double-basil tools, such 
as axes. 

2. Scraping-tools with thick edges, the angles 
measuring from 60° to 120°. These remove 
the fibres in the form of dust. The veneer- 
scraper is an instance. One angle of the edge 
of the steel plate is turned over to form a bur, 
known as a wire- edge. 

3. Shearing-tools, which are usually in 
pairs, acting from opposite aides of the object, 
the basil and face having an angle of from 60° 
to 90\ Iron and steel for edge-tools have 
been combined in a faggot and rolled so as to 
have a thickness of steel between layers of 
iron, for chopping-axes and some other tools, 
and with a layer of steel on one side for bmjjd- 
axes, chisels, &c., which have hut one basil. 

I. A burnisner for rubbing the edges of 
boot and shoe soles. [Edge-plane.] 

5. Saddlery : A tool used for removing the 
angular edge from a leather strap. For 
chamfering down the edges of a strap more 
broadly, another tool is used, having a blade 
and guides which travel along the edge and 
face respectively of the leather. [Chamfer- 
ing -tool.] 

II. Fig. : Anything dangerous to deal or 
play with. 

" You Jest : ill Jesting with edge-tools." 

Tennyson : Princess, ii. 184. 

edge- wheel, s. A wheel travelling on 
Its edge in a circular or annular bed, as in the 
ancient Phoenician oil-mills, the Chilian ore- 


13. Intransitive : 

1. Ord. Ixing. : To move forward or away by 
little and little ; to retire gradually, so as not 
to attract notice. {Lit. £ Jig.) 

" Now I must edge upon s point of wind 

And make slow way, recovering more and more." 

Dryden : Cleomenes, liL L 

2. Naut. : To beat away from a shore or 
course. 

" On edging off from the shore, we soon got ont of 
sounding."— Cook : Second Voyage, ill., cb. vii. 

edged, * egged, a. [Eng. edg(e); -ed. ) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) Furnished with or having an edge ; sharp, 
keen. 

" We find that suhtile or edgPd quantities do prevail 
over blunt ones. "— Digby : On Rudies 

(2) Furnished with or having a border or 
fringe ; bordered, fringed. 

2. Fig. : Sharpened, exasperated, incited, 
egged on. 

IL Technically : 

1. Her. : An epithet applied to an ordinary 
to denote that the edging is placed only be- 
tween the ordinary and the field, and not 
where it joins the escutcheon. Thus the 
crosses in the Union flag are edged. 

2. Bot. : A term used when one colour is 
surrounded by a very narrow band of another. 

* edge less, * edge lesse, a. [Eng. edge; 
•less.] 

1. Lit. : Not having a sharp edge ; blunt, 
not sharp, not fit to cut. 

To-morrow In the battle think on me, 

And fall thy edgeless sword : despair and die." 

Shakesp. : Richard lit., V. 8. 

2. Fig. : Ineffective, useless, powerless. 

" They are edoelrss weapon* it hath to encounter. ' — 
More . Decay of Piety. 

* edge long, adv. [Eng. edge; suff. -long y 
-ling.] In the direction of the edge; along 
the edge. 

" Stuck edge.long into the ground."—/?. Jonson. 

edg'-er, s. lEng. edg(e) ; -er.] A circular 
saw or pair of circular saws by which the 
bark and “ waney " portions are ripped from 
slab-hoards or hoards made by ripping logs 
through and through, without squaring. A 
donble-edger has one permanent saw and one 
capable of regulation as to distance from the 
former one, so as to adapt the pair of saws to 
edge boards of varying width. 

edg e-weed, $. [Eng. edge, and weed.] 

Bof. ; CEnanthe Phrllundrium. (Dr. J. Hill 
(1709) ; Britten £ Holland.) 

edg e wise, adv. [Eng. edge; -wise.] 

1. With the edge turned in any particular 
direction ; along the edge ; in the direction of 
the edge. 


edging- shears, s. Gardeners' shears 
for trimming the edges of turf around walks 
or beds. 

edging tile, s. A tile used for borders of 
garden-beds, in place of grown edgings, such 
aa box, thrift, &e. 

• edg'-y, a. [Kng. idg{t) ; - y .] 

1. Lit. : Having or showing an edge ; sharply 
defined, angular. 

"The outline* of tbeir body arelaharp and ed^jy.'— 
R. P. knight. 

2. Fig. : Sharp or keen in temper ; irritable. 

ed-l-bil -l-ty, s. [Eng. edible; - ity .] The 
quality of being edible ; edihletiess. 

£d l ble, a. & s. [Low Lat. edibilis, from edo 
= to eat.] 

A. As adj. : That may or can l»e eaten ; fit 
or proper to be eaten ; fit for food, eatable. 

"Of fishes some are edible.'— Bacon : Eat. Hist.. 

$ 859. 

B. As subst. : Anything that is fit or proper 
to be eaten as food ; an eatable. 

ed i ble ness, s. [Eng. edible ; -ness.) Tba 
quality of being edible or fit for food. 

e'- diet, s. [Lat. edictum, neut. sing, of edictus 
~ proclaimed, pa. par. of edico = to proclaim : 
e = ex — out, and dico = to say, to speak ; Sp. 
& Port, edi do ; Ital. editto; Fr. edit.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit.: A proclamation or decree issued by 
authority ; an order promulgated by a sove- 
reign or the ruling authorities to the subjects, 
as a rule or law to be obeyed ; an ordinanca 
having the force of law. 

" A royal edict declared these pieces to be legal ten- 
der iu all cases whatever." — Macaulay ; Hut. Eng m 
ch. xii. 

2. Fig. : A decree, a decision, a determina- 
tion. 

II. Technically: 

1. Roman Jui'isprudence : An injunction, 
having the force of law, issued at first by 
praters, provincial governors. &c., till this 
time of Hadrian, when a digest was made of the 
edicts then existing, and the power of issuing 
others supplementary to, or altering tlioss 
previously in force, was reserved to the 
emperors. 

2. Ecdes. : A proclamation or notice given 
of certain things intended or about to be done 
by a church court. (Scotch.) 

Edict of Nantes: 

Hist. : An edict by which, on April 13, 
159S. Henry IV., of France, granted toleration 
to his Protestant subjects. It was revoked 
on October 22, 16S5, by Louis XIV., the 
unwise act causing the expatriation of about 
50,000 Protestant families, who carried their 
industry to England and other lands. Tho 
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loaa to France was great, as was the gain to 
those countries which were wise and hospit- 
able enough to afford an asylum to the 
refugees. 

•[ For the diflereoee hetweeo edict and decree. 
Bee Decree. 

* e-dict'-al, a. [Lat. edictalis, from edictum 
= an edict.] Pertaining or relating to an 
edict. 

edictal citation,, s. 

Scots Law: A eitation made upon a foreigner 
who is not resident in Scotland, but who is 
possessed of a landed estate there, or upon a 
native of Scotland who is out of that country. 
Formerly it was published at the Cross of 
Edinburgh, and the shore and pier at Leith ; 
but since 1825 all citations against persons 
out of Scotland are required to be given at the 
Record Oilice of tiie Court of Session. 

* ed l-fi-C&nt, a [Lat. cedijicans , pr. par. 
of ccdifico = to build.] [Edify.] 

1. Lit. : Building. 

2. Fig.: Edifying. 

** And aa his pen was often militant. 

Nor less triumphant ; so edificant 
It also was.” 

Itugard : Verses on Qataker (1665). p. 73. 

5d I fl ca' tion, *aed-i-fl-ca tion, *ed-I- 
fi-ca ci on, *cd-i-fl-ca ci-oun,s. [Lat. 
g'dijicatio, trom (edifice ~ to build ; Fr. edifi- 
cation ; S3p. edificacion ; Ital. edificazione.] 

* I. Literally : 

1. The act, art, or process of building ; com 
atruetion. 

"We were licensed to enter tbe castle or fortresae of 
Corfu, which is not oiiely of situation the strongest I 
have seene. but also of edification." — Hackluyt : 
Voyages , vol. li. 

2. That which is built ; a building, an 
ed i fi ce. ( Bullokar . ) 

II, Fig. : A building up in a moral or re- 
ligious sense ; a rearing up in knowledge ; 
mental improvement or progress; instruction. 

“The end he has in view, the edification of others." 
Surd ; Works, vol. vl., ser. 1. 

* ed-I fi-ca'-tdr-y, a. [Lat. cedificat(us), 
a. par. of cedifieo, aud Eng. adj. sutf. -ory.] 
ending to edification ; edifying. 

"There can be no reason of restraining them from 
an exercise so beneficially edficatory to the church of 
Ood ."—Bp. Hall ; Cases of Conscience ; case 10 . 

Sd-l-fi9e. s. [Fr., from Lat. cedificium = a 
building ; ccdijico = to build ; Sp. & Port. 
edijicio ; Ital. edifizia.] A building, a struc- 
ture, a fabric ; especially applied to large, 
elegant, or elaborate structures. 

" Right towards the sacred edifice bis steps 
Had been directed. 

M'o rdsworth : Excursion, hk. vii, 

% Crabb thus discriminates between edifice , 
fabric, and structure: “ Edifice, in its proper 
aense ia always applied to a building ; structure 
and fabric are either employed aa abstract 
actions, or the results and fruits of actions : 
in the former case they are applied to many 
objects besides buildings ; structure referring 
to the act of raising or setting up together ; 
fabric to that of framing or contriving. Aa 
the edifice bespeaks the thing itself, it requires 
no modification, since it conveys of itself the 
idea of something superior : the Avoid struc- 
ture must always be qualified ; it is employed 
only to desigoate the mode of action : the 
fabric is itself a species of epithet, it desig- 
nates the objeet as something contrived by 
tbe power of art or by design. Tbe edifices 
dedicated to the service of religion have in all 
ages been held saered : it is the busiuess of 
the architect to estimate the merits or de- 
merits of the structure : when we take a survey 
of the vast fabric of the universe, the mind 
becomes bewildered with contemplating the 
infinite power of its Divine author. When 
employed in the abstract sense of actioos, 
structure ia limited to objects of magnitude, or 
sueh as consist of complicated parts ; fabric 
ia extended to every thing in which art or 
contrivance ia requisite ; he nee we may speak 
of the structure of vessels, and the fabric of 
cloth, iron ware, and the like.” ( Crabb : Eng. 
Synon .) 

* ed-i-fi' cial (clal aa shal), a. [Low Lat. 
cetlificialis, from Lat. (rdificiuvi.] Pertaining 
to an edifice or construction ; structural. 

“There are mansions, which, witboutany striking 
edificiaf attraction, have a certain air of appropriate 
hospitailty and provincial dignity."— Hist, of Hive m of 
Great Britain {1794), 1. 232. 


cd I fled, *cd i fide, ed 1 fyde, pa. 

par. or a. [Edify.] 

ed' l-fl-cr, s. [Eng. edify; -er.] 

* I. Lit. : One who builds. 

2. Fig. : One who edilies, improves, or in- 
structs another. 

“ They acorn their edtfiers to own.* 

Butler - Hudibras. IIL 11. 

ed'-ify, * ed e fi en, * ed e fy, * ed i- 
fle, * cd -i-fyc, *cd y fy, v.t. k i. [Fr. 
idifier, from Lat. ccdijico — to build : cedes — a 
building, and facio = to make, to construct ; 
Sp. & Port, edificar ; Ital. edificare,] 

A. Transitive : 

* I. Literally : 

1. To build, to construct. 

“ Osrike, as sayd la. edified thia building, 

Which carved was with carocts wouderoua to see.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 678. 

2. To huild in or upon ; to construct houses 
or buildings in ; to inhabit. 

“Oountreyea waste, and eke well edifyde ." 

i Spenser : F. q., III. L 14. 

3. To raise, to construct. 

” A little mount, of greeue turfs edifidc ." 

Spenser : Virgil's Gnat. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To build up morally or intellectually ; to 
improve, to instruct, especially in religious or 
moral knowledge and in faith and holiness. 

“ Men are edified when either their understanding 
Is taught somewhat ... or when their hearts axe 
moved ."—Hooker. 

* 2. To teach, to convince, to persuade. 

"You shall hardly edify me, that those nations 
might not. by the law of nature, have been subdued 
by any nation thut hod only policy and moral virtue." 
—Bacon: Holy U'nr. 

* 3. To instruct, to inform. 

"Can you inquire him out and be edified by report?" 
— Shakes p. : Othello, ill. 4, 

* 4. To gratify. 

“[She] edifies another with her deeds." 

Shakcsp. ; Troilus £ Cressida, v. 8. 

B. Intransitive: 

* I. To be edified, instructed, or improved ; 
to receive edification. 

" I suppose Mr. Pope is so lust as to pay our arrears, 
and that you edify as much by him aa by us .” — Surift : 
To Mr. Blount, Feb. 1727. 

2. To eause or tend to edification, instruc- 
tion, or improvement. 

" The graver sort dislike all poetry 

Which does not, as they call it. edify." 

Oldham. 

* 3. To learn, to ascertain. 

" I cannot edify how, or by what rule of proportion 
that man's virtue calculates what his elements are 
nor what his analytics." — Milton : Tetrachordon. 

ed i -iy mg, * ed i *y inge, ed y fy- 
ing, pr. par., a., k s. [Edify.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Tending, adapted, or calculated 
to edify. 

" It was a worthy edifying sight." 

Thomson : Castle of Indolence, ii. 75. 

C. As subst. : Edification, instruction, im- 
provement. 

" To the undouhted edifying as well of them, as of 
all other."— Udal : Pref, to the King's Maiestie. 

ed-l-Cy- ing-ly, adi% [Eng. edifying ; - ly .] 
In an edifying manner ; so aa to edify. 

" He will discourse unto us edifyingly and feeliDgly 
of the substantial and comfortable doctrines of rein 
giou."— Killingbeck : Sermons, p. 324. 

*ed'-i-ry-ing ness, s. [Eog. edifying; 
-ncss.l The quality of being edifying, or tend- 
ing to edification. 

e'-dlle, 3. [xEdile.] 

e'-d lie-ship, s. [^Edileship.] 

ed Ing ton ite, s. [Named after Its dis- 
coverer. Mr. Edington.] 

Min. : A tetragonal, hemihedral, brittle 
mineral, of vitreous lustre, and white, grevish- 
white, or pink colour; its hardness, 4—4 5 ; 
its sp. gr. 2*69—2*71. Compos. : silica, 36*98 ; 
alumina, 22*63 ; haryta, 26*84 ; water, 12A6, 
with traces of liine and soda. Found in the 
Kilpatrick Hills, near Glasgow. 

ed it, v.t. [Lat. editus, pa. par. of edo = to 
publish, to give forth : e = ex = out, and do 
= to give ; Fr. editer.) To prepare for publi- 
cation ; to superintend the publication of; to 
publish ; to act as editor of; to eonduet or 
manage, as a periodical. 

“He had edited Fiimer’a absurd treatise on the 
origin of government. "— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xix 


ed'-It dd, pa. par. or «. [Edit.] 

ed' it-ing, pr. jxir., a., k s. [Edit.] 

A. k B. As pr. par. & parlicip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or business of super- 
intending and preparing for publication ; the 
oilice of an editor. 

e di'-tion. s. [Lat. editio, from editus, pa. 
par. of edo = to give out, to publish ; Fr. 
edition; Sp. ediciou; Ital. edizione.] 

I. Literally: 

1. A literary work *, a publication. 

"Tills English edition Is not so properly a tmns- 
latfou, as a new composition upou the same ground." 
—Burner, 

2. A work prepared and edited for publica- 
tion ; the publication of any literary work. 

"Which I alBO haue more at large set onte In the 
aecoode edition of my booke. " — Whitgtft : Defence, p. 4% 

3. The whole number of copies published at 
one time. 

* II. Fig. : A copy, form, or manner of pre« 
aentment. 

" The business of our redemption is ... to set forth 
nature in a second and a fairer edition."— South 

*e di tion, v.t. [Edition, s.] To edit, to 
publish. 

* e-di -tion-er, s. [Eng. edition; -er .] An 
editor. 

" That necessary Guide, added to a little, but not 
much augmented by the late cditloner." — Gregory : 
Posthuma ( 1 W 0 J, p 321. 

e-di ti-o prin' 9cps (ti as shi), s. [Lat.] 
The first or earliest edition of any work ; the 
first printed edition. 

ed l tor, s. [Lat., from editus , pa. par. of 
edo = to give out. to publish.] One who 
edits; oue who superintends or revises any 
book for publication : one who conducts or 
manages a periodical, newspaper, or magazine 
for publication. 

" When a different readiug gives us a different sense, 
or a new elegance in an author, the editor dites very 
well in taking notice of it." — Addison: Spectator. 

ed l-toT-I al, a. &s. [Eng. editor; -ird.] 

A. yls adj. : Of or pertaining to an editor; 
written by or proceeding from an editor. 

** Lambinaud Heyue seem to have considered It aa 
part of their editorial duty not to leave the Buhjeet of 
orthography wholly unnoticed."— Dr. Parr: British 
Critic. Feb., 1*94. 

B. As stibst. : An article in a newspaper 
written by the editor; a leading article. 

t ed I tor l-al ly, ady. [Eng. editorial; -ly.] 
In the manner or character of an editor. 

ed'-l-tor ship, s. [Eng. editor; -skip.] The 
office, business, or duty of an editor ; the 
duty of editing or superintending the publi- 
cation of any work or periodical. 

"The editorship of Shakespeare, which Pope after- 
ward undertook with more profit than reputation, 
was below him."— Tyert . Hist. Hhapsod. on Pope, p 14 

cd -I tress, s. [Eng. editor; -ess.] A female 
editor. 

*e dlt'-n-ate, v.t. [Low Lat. a:dituatus , pa. 
par. of (’edituor, from Lat. cedituu3 — a keeper 
of a temple, a sacristan : cedes = a temple, 
and tueor — to protect. ] To protect aa anered. 

" The devotion whereof could not but move the 
city, to edituate such a niece of divine office, where so 
many gods were present by their proxies ; where not 
only the spurts theiuaelves, but all the company, were 
reputed holy ."— Greg : .Votes on Scripture (1CS4), p. 49. 

ed-ri oj>h th&r-mi a, ed ri oph thal - 
ma, hed ri-oph thal -mi a, s. pi. [Gr. 

c&paioi; ( hedraios ) = sitting, sedentary, . . . 
sessile, and 6<p0aAfx6s (ophtkalmos) = an eye ] 
A sub-class of Crustaceans having sessile 
eyes. The head and thorax are distinct. There 
are jaws and foot-jaws, with seven pairs of 
legs. The anb-class comprehends tbe Isopoda, 
Amphipoda, and La modjpoda (q.v.). 

ed ri oph thal mous, a. [Mod. I^at. edrU 
opthalm(ia) ; and Eng., &e. snlT. -ous.] Having 
aessile eyes ; pertaining to the edriopbthalmia 
(q.v.). 

4 ed-u-ca bil'-i-ty, a. [Eng. educable ; - ity .) 
The ‘quality of being educable ; capable of or 
fitness for being edueated. 

*ed'-u ca-ble, a. [Eng. educate); -able.] 
Capable of or fit for education ; that may be 
educated. 

ed' U-cate, v.t. [Lat. educatus , pa. par of 
edveo = to bring out, to educate : t — ex = out, 
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and duco = to lead, to bring ; Sp. educar ; Ital. 
educare.] To bring up, as a child ; to rear, to 
train up; to inform, cultivate, and improve 
tno mental and intellectual powers of ; to in* 
struct; to instil the principles of art, science, 
religion. Ac., into; to train up so as to be 
qualified for any business or duties in life. 

" Some arm'd with In-doom upon duty stay. 

Or tend tbo Bick, nr educate the young." 

Dryden : .Inmo MirablUt, cxlv. 

4d u-cat~ed, pa. par. or a. [Educate.) 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Instructed, trained, taught. 

2. More refined nr cultivated. 

•‘The civil troubles li;ul tdtmulated the faculties of 
th© educated cln-isos. " Macaulay. Hut. Bug.. ch. iii. 

ed'-u-cat-mg, pr. par., a. f Si s . [Educate.] 

A. A: B. As pr. par. £ particip . adj. : (Sea 
the verb). 

C. .-Is snbst. : The net or process of training ; 
education. 

ed u -ca-tlon, s. [Lat. educatio; from edu- 
cuius, pa. par. of educo (1st con.j.), freq. of educo 
(3rd conj.) = to bring out, to educate ; Fr. 
education; Sp. education; Ital. cducazione.] 
Properly the educing, leading out. or drawing 
out the latent powers of an individual. From 
tha philosophic point of view every one is 
educated, his powers being developed for good 
or evil by all he sees, hears, feels, or does. 
Education in this sense begins when one enters 
the world, and continues all the time lie is in 
it. In a more specilic sense, it is used of 
a premeditated effort on the part of parents, 
teachers, and professors to draw out one’s 
intellectual and moral endowments, encourag- 
ing wlnt is good to oneself and to society, and 
discouraging what is hurtful. With this is 
combined an effort to give more or less of 
technical training to lit the scholar or stu- 
dent for the occupation by which he desires 
or is likely to support himself in life. This 
necessitates a system of elementary day schools 
for the multitude, of secondary schools for a 
smaller number, and of universities for the 
highly favoured few. [School, College, 
University.] For spiritual and moral pur- 
poses, these appliances are supplemented by 
Sunday Schools for children, and the teaching 
of Christian churches for persons of every 
age. Technical education was imparted first 
by the system of apprenticeship ; now schools 
aud colleges for the purpose have been estab- 
lished. [Technical.] Mechanics’ and other 
Institutes, Lectures, Libraries, Debating and 
other Societies, Political Clubs, Sec., are all 
appliances for some department or other of 
education. (See all these words.) 

“ Education and instruction are tlie means to make 
our natural faculty of reason both the better and the 
sooner to j udge n ghtl y 1**t ween tr uth and error."— Book. 

1[ Crabh thus discriminates between educa- 
tion, breeding, and instruction : “ Instruction 
and breeding are to education as parts to a 
whole ; the iristruction respects the communi- 
cation of knowledge, and hi ceding respects the 
manners or outward conduct: but education 
comprehends not only both these, but the 
formation of the mind, the regulation of the 
heart, and the establishment of the principles : 
good instruction makes one wiser ; good breed- 
ing makes one more polished ami agreeable ; 
good education makes one really good. A 
want of education will always be to the injury 
if not to the ruin of the sufferer : a want of 
instruction is of more or less inconvenience, 
according to circumstances : a want of breed- 
ing only unfits a nmn for the society of the 
cultivated. Education belongs to the period 
of childhood and youth ; instruction may be 
given at different ages ; good breeding is best 
learnt in the early part oflife.” (Crabb; Eng. 
Synon .) 

r Common School or Public School Educa- 
tion lias greatly developed within the last half 
of the present century, particularly in the 
United Spites, in which many of the schools 
are well endowed, and all of them, in the 
Northern States, well supported. In the 
Southern States the public school system is 
steadily improving. W ithin the last decade or 
two a great improvement in methods and in 
scope of studies lias taken place, and it is now 
pit.s-able to obtain a satisfactory education in 
the public schools. Art and industrial educa- 
tion have been added, with very gratifying 
results. In Europe the development in educa- 
tional methods lias been great, particularly in 
Germany, whose public school system is prob- 


ably the most complete and efficient in the 
world. In Great Britain public schools sup- 
ported by the state are comparatively new, the 
parish school system having preceded them. 
Japan has recently adopted the American Com- 
mon School .System, ami has made remarkable 
progress therein. A highly interesting exhibit 
was made at tha Columbian World’s Fair. 

*ed u ca tion-a-blc. a. [Eng. education; 
-able.] Proper or*bt to be educated. 

ed U-ca’-tlOXl-al, a. [Eng. education; al.) 
Pertaining to or* connected with education. 

ed u ca tlon al ist, s. [Eng. educational ; 
-i-s/.j The samc’u.s Educationist (q.v.). 

" He eulirely csoti** the charge— often levelled with 
Justice against edtica Homilists —of deal ring to Miru>e 
the world on tine uicutal pattern.' Athenceum, March 
4 , 1062 . 

ed-u-ca/ tion-al ly, adv. [Eng. educational ; 
-ly’.] By means* of education; by way of iu- 
atruction ; with regard to education. 

‘ed-u ca tlon ar y, a. [Eng. education; 
-ttiyj Of or pertaining to education ; educa- 
tional. 

ed u ca tion ist, s. [Eng. education; -ist.] 
One who is in favour of the promotion and 
extension of education ; one w ho is versed in 
education. 

ed -u-ca tive, a. (Eng. cducat(e) ; -ire.] That 
tenils to educate. 

ed u- car ter, s. [Lat ] One who or that 

which educates ; a teacher, an instructor. 

“Could not the educator* oi the lowest l>© consoled 
under their laborious duty?"— nr. Vincent: Defence 
of Public Education, p. 17. 

e-dU 9e, v.t. (Lat. educo = to bring ont.] To 
bring or draw out, to extract, to evolve, to 
briug to light. 

“ The world was educed out of the power of space."— 
GlunvHl. 

e-du9'-l- Lie, a. (Eng. educ(e); -able.] That 
may or cau be educed. 

e-du9'-mg, pr. par., a.. Si s. [Educe.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. ; (See 
the verb). 

C. Assu&sf. ; The act of bringing or drawing 
out ; eduction. 

* e-duct, s. (Lat. eductum, neut. aing. of 
eductus, pa. par. of educo = to bring out.] 

1. Lit. <£• Chem.: That which is educed, 
brought, or drawn out or extracted ; extracted 
matter ; matter brought to light by separa- 
tion, analysis, or decomposition. 

“The volatile oils which pre-exist in cells, io the 
fruit aud other parts of plants, and oil of sweet al. 
wonds. obtained by pressure, are educU ; while oil of 
hitteralmoud9. which dues not pre-exist in the&lmond, 
but is furmed by the action of emulsion aud water on 
amygdalm, i* & product*' — Chamber* : Encyclopedia. 

2. Fig . ; Anything deduced or inferred from 
another ; an Inference, a deduction. 

■* The latter are conditions of. the former are cducU 
from experience.''— Sir If. Hamilton. 

Chem . . A term applied to a body separated 
by the decomposition of another body in 
winch it previously existed as such, in contra- 
distinction to “product,” which denotes a com- 
pound not previously existing, but formed 
during the decomposition. The volatile oil of 
lemon-peel is an educt because it pre-exists in 
the peel : but bitter-almond oil is a product, 
because it does not exist ready formed in bitter 
almonds, but is produced by the action of 
emulsin and water on amygdalm. {Watts: 
Diet. Chem.) 

* e duc tion, s. [Lat. eductio, from eductus, 
a. par. of educo.] The act of drawing or 
ringing out into view. 

eduction pipe, s. 

Steam-eng. : The pipe which carries off the 
exhaust steam from the cylinder. 

eduction -port, s. The port through 
which the steam passes from the valves to the 
condenser. [Exhau>t-port.] 

* e-duc-tion-al-ly, adv. [Eng. eduction ; 
-al ; -ly.] In a*manner tending to eduction. 

"Botany is naturally and eductionaUy first in order 
to the enquiring mind.— Earle : Eng Uth Plant iVames, 
p. exu 

* e-duc tive, a. [Lat. educt(vs), pa. par. of 
educo; Eng. adj. stiff, -ive.] Tending to or 
having the power or quality of extracting. 

“The eductive power of mutter."— Boyle : Work*, 
fit. 39. 


* e-duc'-tor, «. [Lat., from eductus, pa. par, 
of educo.] He who, or that which educes, 
brings out, or elicits. 

*' Stimulus must be called AD eductor of vital ethsr. - 
’—Dr. E. Darwin. 

* e-dul -cor-ant, a. Sc s. [Lat. t = ex =. 
out, and du/comns, pr. pur. old ulcoro « to make 
sweet, to sweeten ; dulcis = sweet.] 

A. As adjective: 

Med. : Having the power or quality of 
sweetening by removing acidity or acrimony. 

B. As subst. : A medicine or preparation 
which purities the fluids of the body by re- 
moving acidity or acrimony. 

* e-dul' ©or-ate, v.t. [Lat. e =. ex — out, 
and dulcoratus, pr. par, of dulcoro = to make 
sweet, to sweeten.) 

1. Ord. Lang . ; To sweeten, to make sweet; 
to remove acidity from, 

“Succory, a little edulcorated with sugar and vln* 
ga rf— Evelyn : Acetnria. 

2. Chem. : To free from acids, salts, or im- 
purities by washing.* 

" Not yet so exquisitely edulcorated, but that sotn# 
saline particles should be left in it for future en- 
crease.* — Boyle : Work*, iv. to. 

*e duT-cdr-at-irig, pr. par., a.,& s. [Edul- 
corate.] 

A. Sc B. As pr. j-ar. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As sw&sL ; The same as Edulcoratioh 
( q.v.). 

©-dul-iJor-a -tion, s. (Fr.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : The ai t or process of aweeten* 
ing or freeing from acidity or acrimony. 

Chem. : A term applied to washing or lixl- 
viation, in cases where the soluble matter is 
rejected as worthless, aud the insoluble residua 
is the material required. {Watts: Diet. Chem.) 

* e dul -cor-a-tive, a. [Eug. edulcorate) ; 
-ive.] Having the power or property of edul- 
corating or sweeteniug. 

e-duT-cor-a-tor, s. [Eng . cdulcorat(e) ; -or.) 
He who or that which sweetens or removes 
acidity; a dropping-tube for applying small 
quantities of sweet solutions to a mixture. 

* e-du le, a. [Lat. edulium — anything good 
to eat.] Eatable, esculent, edible, tit for 
food. 

"The leaves atone of many cdule plant Evelyn: 
Acetaria. 

* e-dul -i-oiis, a, [Lat. edulium = anything 
good to eat ; etlo = to eat.] Eatable, edible, 
good for lood. 

“The husks of peas, beans, or anch eduliou* pulses. 
Sir T. Browne : Miscell., p. II 

ed -warda ite, s. [Named after Edwards, an 
American mineralogist.) 

Min. : The same as Monazite (q.v.). 

* ed wit, * ed wyt, * ed wyte, j. [A.8. 

ctlwit; O. H. Ger. itawiz; Goth. i-diceiL] Dis- 
grace, shame, reproach. 

•'Sooffte to make me ediryte." 

Hymn* to the Virgin, p 134. 

* ed wite, * ead wi ten, * ed wyte, v.L 

[A.S. edicitan'; Goth, idu-eitjan . J [Twit.) 

1 . To charge. 

“He vpheiilith ether edwiteth to va the Bjlmea ol 
laws.'— Wycliffe : Wisdom ji. 12. 

2. To abuse, to upbraid. 

“ His wif gan edun/te hiui tho." Piers Plowman, 3.21S 

* ed wi-ting, * ed-wi-tyng, s . [Edwite.] 

An upbraiding, an abusing. 

" Aschamed of edwiting It doou to him."— Wydiff* . 
Wisdom xv iii. 18. 

-ee, svjf. [Fr. I or it, from Lat. - atus , the ter- 
mination of the pa. par. of the first conjuga- 
tion.] An English suffix used to denote tbo 
object of an action : as grants, one to whom 
aomething is granted ; payee, ona to whom 
something is paid, Ac. It is the correlative 
of -err (q.v.). 

ee, s. [Eve.] (Scotch.) 

“Ay, Tih. that will be when the deil’s blind, and hit 
een b no sair yet-" — Scott : Guy Mannering, ch. xxii. 

ee-bree f s. The eyebrow. 

“ Blessings ou that Inmnie eeBree.*' 

Song. Harcrmeal Bart;v>ek. 

ee feast, s. 

1. A rarity, anything that excites wonder. 


fkte, fat, £irc, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her. there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t, 
or. wore, wplf, work, whd, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. », ce = e. ey = a* qn = kw. 
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2. A satisfying glauce ; what gratifies one's 
curiosity. 

ee list, eye -last, eye-list, *. 

1. A flaw, a deformity, an eyesore, 

" T have outslght, and insight and credit. 

And fruna ony ee-list I'm free." 

/toss: ffelenore, p. 147. 

2. A legal defect, such as might invalidate 
ft deed. 

3. An offence, a cause for regret. 


over the world. The Greeks and Romans 
highly valued them fnrtlin table ; the Egyptians 
rejected them as an article of food. England, 
in the time of the Venerable Bede, was famous 
for only two kindsof fisheries, those of salmon 
and of eels. At present the Scotch do not 
care for them, the people of the West of Eng- 
land esteem them but little, whilst so many 
Londoners prize them that some ten millions 
are yearly brought to Billingsgate, where 
they fetch about £20,000. (Couch.) 


ee stick, ei -stack, s. Something rare, 
singular, or surprising ; that which arrests 
the eye, causes it to stick or adhere ; ce-sticks = 
dainties. (Scotch.) 

eek, v.t. [Eke, v.] 

* eek, * eeke, adv, (Eke, adv.] Also, be- 
side, in addition. 

"Arcite, aud eek the hundred of his part. 

With baners red ya entred right aixion." 

Chaucer: C. T*, 2.6M, 2.585. 

eek -Tng, pr. par., a., & a. (Eek, v .] 

A. B, As pr, par . <£' particif. adj . : (See 
the verb). 

* C. .4$ svhst. : An addition, an adding to. 

" T deinpt there much to have eeked tuy store. 

But such eeking hath made my heart acre." 

Spenser : Shepheards Calender (Sept). 

©el, * el, s. [A.S. eel ; Sw. Si ; Icel. dll ; Dan., 
Dut., & Ger. aal ; cf. Lat. anguilla.] 

Zool. £ Ord, Lang . : 

1. Singular: 

(1) Tbe uame Eel is widely applied in 
popular usage, and particularly to nil the 
members of the family Muramidre, which 
belongs to the order Pbysostouii. It is a large 
family, with representatives in all temperate 
and tropical seas. The body is much elongated, 
cylindrical, or ribbou-shaped. scales are absent 
or rudimentary, aud there are no pelvic fins. 
Teeth are usually well developed. There are 
in all over 200 species, all carnivorous, and 
swimming near tbe bottom, sometimes in very 
deep waters. The genus Auguilla includes the 
common eels, of which there are about twenty- 
five species, found abundantly on the coast and 
in the rivers ot the United Slates and Europe. 
A. vulgaris , the Commoo Eel, is the best known. 
Like all other eels it is of comparatively slow 
growth, but often attains a large size, sometimes 
nieiisuring 5 feet in length, and weighing from 
20 to 30 lbs. Fe\v eels, however, weigh more 
than G lbs. They are long lived. 

(2) Certain elongate animals, with no real 
affinity to genuine eels. The eel in paste is 
Anguillula glutinis, and the eel in vinegar is 
A. atxti. They are Nematoid Worms. 

K (1) Conger eel: [Conoer]. 

(2) Electric eel : [Electric- eel). 

(3) Sami eel: [Ammodvtes]. 

eel-basket, s. An eel-buck (q.v.). 

eel buck, s. A kind of wicker trap or 
basket used for catching eels. The mouth is 


B 



EEL-BUCK. 

A. Exterior. B. Section showing interior. 

C. The Entrauce. D. Eel entering the Buck. 


funnel-shaped, and composed of flexible willow 
rods, converging to a point, so that the eels 
can easily enter, but cannot make their way 
out again. 

eel fare, s . 

1. The passage of young eels up English 
•treams. 

2. A fry or brood of young eels. 

eel-fishing, 5. The fishing of eels to be 
used as food. The eela are widely distributed 


eel fork, «. A pronged instrument or fork 
for shearing cels. 

eel grass, s. A marine plant, Zostera 
manna. (American.) 

eel-oil, s. An oil obtained from eels when 
they are roasted. It is used to lubricate still' 
joints, and to preserve steel from ruatiug. 

eel pie, s. A pie made of eels. 

eel pout, s. 

Ichthy. : Two fishes — (I) the Burbolt or 
Burbot ( Lota vulgaris), (2) the Viviparous 
Blenuy (Zoarces viviparns). 

eel shaped, a. Like an eel in shape; 
long and thin, 

eel -pot, 5. [Eng. eel, and pot.) An eel-buck 
(q.v.). 

eel -skin, s. [Eng. eel, and afcin.) The skiu 
of au eel. 

eel' spear, s. [Eng. eel, and spear.] A 
pronged instrument used for catcliing eela ; 
an eel-fork. 


e’en (I), e’en in, $. [Evening.] Even, even- 
ing. (Scotch.) 

" This hour on e’en in's edge I take." 

Burns : Epistle to L. Lapraik. 

* een ( 2 ), s. pi [Eye.] Eyes. 

e’en, adv. [Even, adv.) A contraction for 
even, frequently used in poetry. 

e’er, adv. [Ever], A contraction for ever 

(q.v.). 

eer'-ie, a. [A.S. carg, earh = timid.] Fright- 
ened, dreading spirits. (Scotch.) 

" Aft yont the dyke she’ a heard you hum min', 

Wi eerie dnme." 

Burru: Address to the Deil. 

eer'-i-ness, s. [Eng. eerie ; -ness.) A super- 
stitions dread of spirits ; timidity. 

^ ee -some, a. [Eng. ee — eye ; suff. -so?ne.] 
Attractive to or fixing the eye, pleasing or 
gratifying to look at. 

*’ Will ony body deny that that’s an eesome couple t “ 
—Reg. Dalton, iu. 159. 

t eest-rice, s. [Etym. doubtful.) 

Lot. : Salsola Kali . (Turner.) 

eet-noch, eet nock, s. [Etym, doubtful.] 
A moss-grown precipitous rock. 

“Among tbe auld gray eetnocks.”— Edinburgh Magi- 
tine. April, 1821. p, 352. 

t ec'-vy, $. [IVY.) 

ef-, pref. The form assumed by the Latin 
prefix ex before words beginning with/ 

* e-fen, a. [Even.] 


* efennald, a. [Evenold.] 


* efenheh, efennhch, a. (Mid. Eug. efen = 
even ; heh = high.] Equal in rank or dignity. 


eff, s. 


" Crist isa witbth blsa Fader efennhch." 

Ormulum, 15,720. 

[Eft.] 


* ef-fa-ble, a. [Lat. effabilis, from effor = to 
speak out : e = ex = out, and for = to speak,] 
That may be uttered or spoken ; utterable, 
epeakable. 

** He did, upon his suggestion, accommodate there, 
unto his universal language, to make his character 
effoMe Wallis : Defence of Royal Society (1678), 

ef-fa $e, v.t. & i. [Fr. effacer. from ef — Lat. 
ef for ex — out, and Fr. face = a face.] 

A* Transitive : 

1. To destroy, as a figure or marks on the 
surface of anything, ao as to render them in- 
visible or indistinguishable. 

“So coin grows arnooth. In traffic current passed 

Till C wear's iina?e is effaced at last." 

Cotcper : Progress of Error , 27?, 28? 


• 2. To erase, to strike or blot out, 

** It was ordered that Ills uama should be effaced out 
of all publick registers.'— Addison : On Italy. 

3. To blot out, to remove, to do away with, 
to wipe out. 

“Moral cause* noiselessly effaced flr»t Che distinc- 
tion between Norman aud Saxon-"— J laouutay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. 1. 

B. Intrans. : To obliterate, to remove all 
signs of distinction. 

“Before Decay's effacing fin gem 
Have swept the lines where l>eauty lingers " 

Byron • t.inour. 

% For the difference between to efface aud to 
blot out, see Blot, v. 

cf fa9e-a ble, a. [Eng. efface; -able.) That 
may or can be effaced, blotted out, or de- 
stroyed. 

cf fa je ment, s. (Eng. efface; -merit.) The 
act of effacing ; obliteration, erasure. 

cf-fa9'-ihg, pr. par., a.. & s. {Efface.] 

A. &■ B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The same aa Effacement 

(q.v.). 

ef-fa’-re, effraye, s. [Fr. = scared, fright- 
ened.] 

Her. : An epithet applied to an animal 
represented as rearing on its hind legs, aa 
though frightened or euraged. 

* cf-fas'^in-ate, v.t. [Lat. effascinatus, pa. 
pur. of ejfascinor — to bewitch.] [Fascinate.] 
To charm, to bewitch, to fascinate. 

" The vulgar already are ao effatelnated , aa to begin 
to account their planetary presages for divine prophe- 
cies." — Guule : Mag-Astro-Mnntix, p, 129. 

* ef fas-^in-a'-tion, s. [Lat. effascinatio , 
from effascinatus, pa. par. of effascinor.] The 
act of bewitching or fascinating ; the state 
of heiug bewitched. 

“ St. Paul sets down the Just judgement of God 
against the receivers of Antichrist, which i& efFos -mo- 
tion, or strong delusion. “—Sh elf ord : Learned Disc. 
(1635), p. S17. 

* ef fauld, * ef-fold, a. [Afold.] Upright, 

honest. 

* ef-fauld-Iie, * ef-fold ly, ef-old ly, 

adv. [Eng . effauld ; -ly.) Uprightly, honestly. 

“We bind aud obleiss ws effauldlie and faith fulhe." 
—Acts Charles I. (ed. 18141, V. 318. 

* cf- fee' -full, a. [Eng. effect); • full .1 
Effectual. 

" Na dew and effecfutl excursion ." — A cts Mary. 1555, 
p. 496. 

cf feet’, s. [O. Fr. effect; Fr. effet, from Lat. 
effect us = (s) an effect, (a) done, effected ; 
efficio = to do, to effect ; ef - ex. = out, aud 
facio = to do ; Sp. cfecto ; ltal. effetto.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The execution, performance, or carrying 
out of anything. 

“Thoughts are hut dreams, till their effects be tried." 

Ehakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 353 

2. That which is produced by. or is the 
result of, an operating cause or agent ; the 
result or consequence of the action of an 
agent upon some object ; result, consequent 
issue. 

" That good effects may spring from words of love." 

Shakes)). : Lear, i 1. 

3. Power or capability of producing results. 

“The institution has hitherto proved without effect, 
and has neither extinguished crimes, nor lessened the 
numbers of criminals."— Temple. 

4. Completion, perfection, purpose or end 
intended. 

" Whose word leaps forth at once to Its effect.” 

Cotcper : Tusk. v. 687. 

5. Reality, substance, fact ; not mere appear, 
ance. 

“(It] Is to him. who rightly things esteems, 

No other iu e^ect than what it seems. " 

Dertha rn : Coopers U ill, 29. 30. 

6. Purpose, purport, general intent, tenor. 

“ Wilt know. 

The «^>cf of what I wrote ? " 

Shakcsp. ; Hamlet, V. SL 

7. Aim, intention, purpose. 

“To this <^Tecf, Achilles, have I moved you." 

Shakcsp. : Troilus A CrctsiAn. liL A 

8. The reault or impression caused on, or 
produced in the mind at first glance by ex- 
ternal objects, as by a picture, a landscape, 
before the details are examined. Thus, some 
bold outlines indicating the principal forms, 
with the masses of light and shade properly 
thrown in, and the local colour put on, are 


boil, poilt, cat, 9ell, chorus, 9W11, bench ; go. gem ; thin, this; sin, as: expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = f 

-clan, tian - shan, -tion, -slon = shun ; -^ion, -slon - zhun. -tions, -skrns, -cious = shus. -ble, -die, &c. - b«l, dpL 
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sufficient to produce a picture which, at the 
flrat view, may appear strikingly brilliant and 
true, although many of the details proper to the 
subject are omitted, or the drawing not strictly 
correct, or the colouring deticient In harmony. 
Effect is also the result of all the peculiar 
excellences of the true master ; the ensemble, 
which is brilliant and striking, as in the works 
of Rubens and Turner. 

9. (PI.): Goods, movables, personal estate. 

*' All the estate* mid efforts, debts, contracts, And 
chones in action of the bankrupt i»r« vested in the 
assignees Blacks tone : Comment., bk. JiL ch. 27. 

II. Mach.: The amount of work performed 
by a steam-engine or other machine ; duty. 

(i) In effect : In reality, in fact, ia sub- 
stance. 

” To say of a celebrated piece that there nre faults In 
It. is, <h effect, to s ay that the author of It is a man."— 
Addison. 

(2) For effect: In order to produce an im- 
pression ; ostentatiously, for show. 

(3) To give effect to: To give validity to ; to 
make valid ; to carry out in practice. 

(4) Of no effect, of none effect : Without 
validity or force ; invalid, 

"Making the word of God of none effect through 
your tradition."— Mark vlL 13. 

(5) Without effect : Invalid, without result. 

(6) To no effect: In vain, resultlesa, useless. 

M All uiy study l>e to no effect." 

Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus^v. 2. 

(7) To take effect ; To operate, to be effective. 

" Which so foot effect as l intended." 

Shakesp. : Borneo & Juliet, v. 3. 

^ (1) Crabh thus discriminates between 
effect- and consequence : “ The effect and the con- 
sequence agree in expressing that which follows 
anything, but the former marks what follows 
from a connexion between the two objects ; 
the consequence ia not lliua limited ; the effect 
is that which necessarily flows out of the 
Cause, between which the connexion is so 
intimate that we cannot think of the one 
without the other. In the nature of things, 
causes will have effects ; and for every effect 
th-re will be a cause : the consequence, on the 
other hand, may be either casual or natuial ; 
it is that on which we can calculate. Effect 
applies either to physical or moral objects, 
consequence only to moral subjects. There are 
many diseases which are the effects of mere 
intemperance : an imprudent step in one's 
first setting out in life is often attended with 
fatal consequences. A mild answer hna the 
effect of turning away wrath : the loss of 
character is the general consequence of an irre- 
gular life." (Cra&fr ; Eng. Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between effects and 
goods , see Goods. 

$ 5 f-fect', v.t. [Effect, *.) 

1. To produce as a cause, consequence, or 
result ; to be the cause of, to bring about, to 
cause to be. 

“The change made of that syrup Into a purple 
colour was effected hy the vinegar itoyfe : On 

Colours. 

2. To bring to pas9, to accomplish, to 
achieve, to attempt successfully, to perform. 

"[He] sat down at last in despair of effecting it."— 
Atterbury ■ Sermons, voL i. ser. ", 

•; Crabh thus discriminates between to effect, 
to produce, and to perform, „• •* The two hitter 
are in reality included in tbe former ; what is 
effected is both produced and performed ; but 
what is produced or performed is not always 
effected. To produce, signifies to bring some- 
thing forth or into existence ; to perform , to 
do something to the end : to effect is to produce 
by performing : whatever is effected is the con- 
sequence of a specitic design ; it always re- 
quires therefore a rational agent to effect : what 
is produced may follow incidentally, or arise 
from the action of an irrational agent or an 
inanimate object ; what is performed is done 
by specific efforts ; it is therefore, like effect, 
the consequence of design, and requires a 
rational agent. Effect respects both the end 
and the means by which it is brought about : 
produce respects the end only ; perform, the 
means only. No person ought to calculate on 
effecting a reformation in the ‘morals of men, 
without the aid of religion: changes both in 
Individuals and ennimunities are often pro- 
duced by trilles. To effect is said of that which 
emanates from the mind of the agent himself; 
to perform, of that which is marked out by 
rule, or prescribed by another. We effect a 
purpose ; we perform a part, a duty or office. 
A true Christian is always happy when he can 
effect a reconciliation beiween parties who are 


at variance ; It is a laudable ambition to strive 
to perforin one’s part creditably m society.” 

( Crabb : Eng . Synon.) 

ef-fect-er , a. [Effector.j 

* ef feet 1 bio, a. [Eng. effect ; -able.) That 
may or can be effected ; practicable, possible, 
feasible. 

"That a i>ot full of bjOim* will still contain u much 
water as it would without them, 1* not effectibte uj>ou 
the strictest eiprriuieiit. , '~//rou»«« ; Vulgar Erroars. 

ef-fcct -lrig, pr. ]>ar. t a., <fc s. [Effect, v .] 

A. k B. As pr. par. dt particip. adj . ; (bee 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of causing, produc- 
ing, or achieving. 

*ef fee tion, s [Lat. e ffectio, from effectus, 
pa. par. of efficio = to idled, j 

1. Ord. Lang. : 1 ho act of effecting, pro- 
ducing, or bringing to pass ; production, 
execution, completion. 

" Attributing the effect ion of the bou! unto the great 
God ."— Uale : Origin of Mankind, p. 2i>0 

2. Geom. : The construction of a proposi- 
tion ; a problem deducihle frum some general 
proposition. 

ef fee' tive, a. & s. [Lat. rffectivus, from 
effectus , pa. par uf efficio , Fr. effcclif; Port. 
efectivo; S>p. efectivo ; Ital. effettivo.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. Having the power of effecting or produc- 
ing as a result ; efficacious, effectual, efficient 
(Followed by of.) 

“They are not effective qf anything, nor leave no 
work behind them."— fin con. 

2. Operative ; having the quality of pro- 
ducing effects. 

"The use of these rules is not at all effective upon 
emng conscience*.' — Taylor : tiule of Conscience, 

bk, i.. cb. ii. 

3. Efficient ; causing to be or come to pass. 

"Whosoever is sn effective real cause of doing hi* 
neighbour wrong is criminal, hy what instrument 
soever he does it.*— Taylor. 

4. Having the power of acting or operating; 
efficient ; capable of or lit for duty or service. 

5. Producing or followed by results ; 
powerful ; as, Hia speech was very effective. 

B, As substantive: 

1. Comm.: The same as Effective-money 

2. Mil. : A soldier fit for duty ; an efficient. 
Crabb thusdiserimiaate9 between effective, 

efficient, effectual, and efficacious : “ Effective 
signifies effecting; efficient signifies literally 
effecting; effectual and efficacious signify having 
the effect, or possessing the power to effect. 
The former two are used only in reference to 
physical objects, the latter two in regard to 
moral objects. An army or a military force 
is effective : a cause is efficient : the remedy or 
cure is effectual ; the medicine is efficacious. 
Tbe end or result is effectual, the means are 
efficacious. No effectual atop can he put to the 
vices of the lower orders while they have a 
vicious example from their superiors : a sea- 
sonable exercise of severity 011 an offender is 
often very efficacious in quelling a spirit of 
insubordination. When a thing is not found 
effectual, it is requisite to have recourse to 
further measures ; that which lias been proved 
to be inefficacious should never be adopted.” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

effective money, s. 

Comm. : A term used on the Continent to 
express coio as distinguished from paper- 
money. 

ef-fect'-ive-ly, adv. [Eng. effective ; -ly.) In 
an effective manner; with effect; effectually, 
powerfully, completely. 

"This effectively resists the devil, and suffers us to 
receive no hurt from Min.'— Taylor : Holy Living. 

ef fect Ive ness, s. [Eng. effective; -n^ss.] 
The quality of being effective or effectual. 

* ef fect less, ef fect lesse, a. [Eng. 

effect; -less.) Without effect or result; use- 
less, vain, impotent. 

" I’Ll chop off my hands ; 

In bootless prayer have they been held up. 

And they have Served me to effectless use'* 

Shakesp. : 2'itus Andronicus, iil. L 

ef-fect -or, s. [Lut., from effectus, pa. par of 
efficio.] One who produces any effect; a 
maker, a creator, a cause. 

"We commemorate the creation, and pay worship 
to that infinite Being who was tbe effector of it. ’ — 
Derham. 


ef-fec’-tu aJ, a. [Lat. efftetfus) = an effect 
aud Eng." adj. sutf. -a/.] 

1. Pinduetive of effects ; having the power 
to produce an effector result ; eflective, effica- 
cious. 

“And all the hills were glad to tear 
Their part in this effectual prayer.” 
Wordsworth : »7u/e b ,e of tty I stone, vlL 

2. Carrying uut, performing, or achieving 
results. 

" Son of my boeom. Son who art alone 
My word, my wiadom, and effectual might." 

Milton: P. /,.. JiL 1GV, ltfc 

*3. Expressive of facta; full of Import; 
grave, decisive. 

" Reprove my allegation, it yon can ; 

Or else conclude my word* effectual 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI., 1L L 

•j For the difference between effectual and 
effective , see Effective. 

effectual adjudication, a. 

Scots Law : A form of action by which red 
property ia attached hy a creditor. 

effectual calling, a. 

Theol. : For definition see extract. 

“ Effectual calling la the work of God’* Spirit where- 
hy, convincing a a of our aiu and misery, enlightening 
our minda In the knowledge ol Christ and renewing 
our wills, he doth persuade mid enable u» to embrace 
Jeaua Christ, freely ottered to us in the UoepeL"— 
Shorter Catechism, Q. 81. 

ef fee -tu-al ly, adv. [Enp. effectual ; -ly.) 
In an effectual manner ; with ettect ; effect- 
ively : an as to produce the desired effect or 
result; completely, thoroughly. 

“ The executive power and the legislative power had 
bo effectually impeded each other tLat tbe state 
been of no acconut in Europe ."— Macaulay But. Eng., 
ch r. 

t ef-fec-tu al ness, * ef-fec-tu al- 
nessc, a. "[Eng. effectual; -ness.] The quality 
of being effectual ; efficacy, effectiveness. 

" Give such an omnipotent prevalence and effectual* 
nesse to his requests . G oodunn : Trial of Faith, $ 6. 

* ef-fec-tu -ate, v.t. [Fr. cffiectuer.] To 
effect, to bring to pass, to accomplish, to 
fulfil. 

" He found him a fit instrument to effectuate his 
desire."— Sidney 

* ef-fec-tu at-irig, pr. par., a., & 3 . [Ef- 
fectuate.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj.; (Seo 
the verb). 

C. A 3 subst. : The act of effecting, accom- 
plishing, or fulfilling ; effectuation. 

* ef-fec - tu-a- tion, a. [Eng. effcctuat(t); 
-ion.) The act of effectuating, edecting, or 
accomplishing. 

" The difficulty . . . from tbe identity of Causation 
and Effectuation Is solved on this theory.*— Sir IF. 
Hamilton. 

* ef-fec fru-ous (I), * ef fee tu-ose, ef- 
fec-tu ouse, a. [Lat. effectus, and Eng. 
adj. suff. -otis.) Effective, effectual. 

"Strong delusions and effectxsouse err ora.” — Joy* 
Expos, of Darnel, ch. xiL 

*ef fee -tu-oiis (2), a. [Affectuous.) Af- 
fectionate. 

" Gif ony tboebt remordis your myndia alsua 
Of the effectuous piete maternal e." 

Douglas : Virgil, 221, Z 

* ef Tec' tu-ous ly (I). odv. [Eng. effectu- 
ous (1) ; -ly.] Effectually, completely, tho- 
roughly. 

" It shall, l trust, effect uously prove onr purpose.*— 
Stapleton : Eatress of Faith (15C5), p. 69. 

* ef-fec'-tu-ous ly (2), * ef-fec-tn-ous- 
lie, adv. *[Eng. effectuous (2), 4y, -lie.] Af- 
fectionately. 

"The chancellor reqaeisted his grace effecfnousli* 
that be wold be so good ."— Pitscottie . Chronicle, p. 26. 

ef feer-ere, s. [Affeeror.] 

ef-feir, s. [Affere.] 

1. What is becoming one’s rank or station. 

*’ To thair estait doand effeir 

Maitland : Poems , p 828. 

2. A property, a quality. 

" Discryving all thair fosslouns end eff eirtff 

Dunbar : Bannatyne Poems, p. 6. 

3. Warlike guise. 

" Arrayed in effeir of war. as was the ancient custom 
of Scotland on these occasions." — .Scuff . tt’arrriey, 
eh. Ixx. 

ef-feir (I), *ef-fere (1), v.t. & i. [Effeir, s.) 

A. Trans. : To become, to fit, to suit. 

“ He cbeiGt a flane as did effeir him." 

Christ’s Kirk, at. rilL 
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B. Intransitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To be becoming, fit, or suitable. 

" Sw» all lits fulsome from thereto effeirs."— PoL 
start .• Wataonj Collection, iii. 24. 

2. To be proportional. 

"The sit 1<1 sum effeiring to the rate and quantity of 
the said annual rent or burd en. "—Spalding. 1. 205. 

II. Scots Law : To correspond, to be suit- 
able, to belong. 

” In forms a.« effeir* means such form as In law be- 
longs to the thing.” — Belt : Scots Law Dictionary. 

effeir (2), * ef-fere (2), v.t. & i. [A fie ah.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To frighten, to affright. 

“Na wouud nor wappiu rnycht hym anys effemf 
Douglas : Virytl, 387, 20. 

2. To fear, to be afraid of. 

” Effeir ye not diuine punitlonn?"— Lyndsay : Work* 
(1592), p. 74. 

B. Intrans. : To fear, to be afraid. 

" Quhair for tiffeir that he be not offend it.” — Lynd - 
tay: Works, p. 194 . 

*ef feir and, a. [Effeir, v.] Becoming, 
suitable, tit, in proportion. 


* ef feir-and-lie, a dv. [Eng. efeirand; -lie 
- -ly. ] In proportion. 

“To be puniachit effeir andlie."— Act* Mary (1551), 
p. 485. 

if-fem'-i-na^5y, s. [Effeminate, a.] 

1. The softness, delicacy, and weakness 
characteristic of a woman ; unmanly or 
womanish weakness or delicacy. 

" But foul effeminacy held me yoked 
Her bond slave.” 

Milton: Samson Agonist es, 410, 411. 

2. Lasciviousness, voluptuousness ; indul- 
gence in womanish pleasures. 

” So long /■s Idleness is quite Bbut out from onr lives, 
all the sins of wantonness, softness, and effeminacy 
are prevented.”— Taylor. 


£f fem i-nate, a. & 5 . [Lat. effeminatus , pa. 
par. of effemim = to make womanish ; femina 
= a woman.] 

A. As adjective: 

* 1. Womanlike ; becoming or suitable to 
a woman ; delicate, tender. 

"As well we know your tenderness of heart. 

And gentle, kind, effeminate remorse " 

Shakesp. : Richard III., iii. 7. 

2. Having the qualities of a woman ; woman- 
ish ; soft and delicate in an unmanly degree ; 
destitute of manly qualities ; voluptuous, 
unmanly, weak. 

“Such exhortations made his heart swell with emo- 
tions unknown to his careless and effeminate brother.” 
—Macaulay : But . Eng., ch. iv. 

* 3. Fickle, capricions. 

•• Ho was to imagine me his love, his mistress, and I 
set him every day to woo me ; at which time would I 
grieve, be effeminate, changeable.”— Shakesp. : As l'ou 
like It, iii. 2. 

t 4. Weak, spiritless; as, an effeminate peace. 

B. j4s subst. : An effeminate, weak, un- 
manly person ; a milksop. 

*’ With a Just disdain 
Frown at effeminates, whose very looks 
Reflect dishonour on the land I love, ” 

Cowper : Task, li. 221-2.9. 

df-fem -innate, v. t. & i. [Effeminate, a.] 

A. Trans . ; To make effeminate, weak, or 
unmanly; to unman, to make soft, 

•' When one Is 9ure it will not corrupt or effeminate 
children s minds, I think all things ebouid be contrived 
to their satisfaction.”— Locke. 

*B. Intrans. : To become effeminate, wo- 
manish, or weak ; to be unmanned ; to lose 
spirit or manliness. 

M lu slothful peace both courage will effeminate, and 
manners corrupt."— Pope. 


tf f em'-i -n ate 1 y , adv. [Eng. effeminate :-ly.] 
1. In an effeminate, womanish, or unmanly 
manner ; weakly, softly ; like a woman. 

" Champions in philosophy, law, and history, are 
uot wanting to answer or confute opposers : and some 
of them, to say truth, have uot undertook the cause 
effeminately." — Whitlock: Manners of the English 
(1654), p . 323. 

* 2. By womanish arts. 

" What boots it at one gate to make defence, 

And at another to let in the foe, 

Effeminately vanquished?” 

Milton: Samson Agonistes, 560-62. 

£f-fem’-i-nate-ness, s. [Eng. effeminate; 
-ness.) 


1. The quality or state of being effeminate 
weakness, unmanly softness, effeminacy. 

‘ In F'rance they sent a distaff and a spindle to a 
those able men that went not with them, as unbraidii 
their effeminateness."— Fuller : Holy War, p. 78. 


2. Voluptuousness, lascivionsness, dissipa- 
tion. 

"Gluttony, Intemperance, effeminateness.’'— Boyle : 
Works, 11. 43#. 

£f-fcm’ 1-nat jug, pr. par,, a. & s. [Ef- 
feminate, v .] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & purticip . adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. .*ls subst. : The act of making effeminate ; 
the state of becoming effeminate ; effemination. 

* ef-fem i na tion, s. [Lat. effeminatio .] 
The state of being effeminate ; effeminateness ; 
unmanly or womau.sh weakness ; effeminacy. 

" Vices the hare figured ; not only feneration, or 
usury, from its fecundity and superfetatiou, but Uege- 
ncroua effemination." — Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. 
vul., ch. xvil. 

*ef fem' i nlze, v.t, [Lat. effemin(o); Etig. 
sutf. - ize .] To make or render effeminate. 

’’ Brave knights effeminized by sloth.” 

Sylvester: Du liar tat, v. 45, 3. 

ef fen' di, s. [Turkish.] blaster, used as a 
title of respect. 

ef-fer ent, a. [Lat. efferens, pr. par. of effero 
= to l>ear or carry out : ef = ex = out, and 
fero = to bear.] 

Physiol. : Conveying outwarc3 ; discharging. 
" A small artery, afferent vessel, may be seen to 
enter the tuft, and a minute venous radicle, efferent 
vessel to emerge from it in close proximity to the 
artery."— 7 odd A Bowman: Physiol. Anat., ii. 487. 

*ef fer ous, a. [Lat. effems — excessively 
wild : ef — ex = out (intens.), aud ferns = wild.] 
Exceedingly wild, fierce, or savage. 

"From the teeth of that efferous beast, from the 
tusk of the wild boar. OThou, that art the root ami 
generation of David, preserve our root and all bis 
generation ” — Bishop King : 1 'ine Palatine (1614), p. 84. 

ef-fer-ves 9 e, v.i. [Lat. effervesco , from ef = 
ex = out, and fervesco = to begin to boil ; freq. 
of ferveo — to be hot, to glow.] 

1 . Lit. : To be or become in a state of natural 
ebullition ; to bubble and hiss as feroientiug 
liquors ; to be in a state of effervescence. 

•'The compound spirit of nitre, put to oil of cloves, 
will effervesce even to a flame."— Jfead. On Poisons. 

2. Fig. : To be worked up into a state of 
excitement. 

effervescence, ef fer-ves' 9 en- 9 y, s. 

[Fr., from Lat. effervescens, pa. par. of effervesco. ] 

1. Lit. : A state of natural ebullition ; that 
commotion of a fluid which takes place when 
some part of the mass flies off in a gaseous 
form, producing innumerable small bubbles. 

2. Fig. : Strong excitement ; a heated state 
of the feelings ; ebullition of feeling. 

” Our mercurial kinsmen's political effervescence 
and exuberance.”— Daily Telegraph, Nov. 8, 1882. 

Forthe difference between c/ervesce»ccand 
ebullition, see Ebullition. 

ef-fer-ves 9ent, a. [Lat. effervescens , pr. 
par. of f/emsco.] In a state of effervescence 
or natural ebullition. 

ef fer-ves'- 9 i ble, a. (Eng. effervesce); 
-able.] Capable of effervescing; capable of 
producing effervescence. 

of fer vesting, pr, par., a., & s. [Effer- 
vesce.] 

A. & B. Aspr, par. <0 particip, adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. .ds subst . : The same as Effervescence 

(q.V.). 

ef fe te, * ef foe te, a. [Lat. effetus, effoetus = 
weakened by bearing young : ef — ex = out, 
and fetus, foetus = that has brought forth.] 

1. Lit. : Barren; disabled from generation, 
not capable of bearing young. 

" It is probable that females have in them tbe seeds 
of all the young they will afterwards bring forth, 
w hich, all spent aud exhausted, the animal becomes 
barren*and effete." — Ray : On the Creation, pt. i. 

2. Fig. : Woro ont or exhausted ; having 
lost all vigour and efficiency. 

"All that can be allowed him now, is to refresh bis 
decrepit, effete sensuality with the history of bis 
former life. —South. 

ef-fl ea'- 9 lous, a. [Lat. efficax (genit. effi- 
cacis), from eflcio = to effect (q.v.).] Productive 
of effects or results ; effectual ; having power 
adequate to the purpose or object intended ; 
effective. 

"He would not, he said, venture to affirm that, In 
ao disastrous an extremity, even that remedy would 
he efficacious ; but he had no other remedy to pro- 
pose."— Macaiday : But, Eng., ch. ix 


If For the difference between efficacious and 
effective , see Effective. 

3f- f i-ca'-9ious-ly, adv. [Kng. efficacious; 
-ly.] In an efficacious or effective manner; 
effectually, effectively. 

"If we find that any other body strikes efficaciously 
enough uixui it. we cannot doubt but It will move 
that way which tbe striking body Impels It.”— IHgby : 
On Bodies. 

ef-fi-ea 9 ious-ncss, s. [Eng. efficacious ; 
-ness.] The quality of being efficacious ; effec- 
tiveness, efficacy. 

* ef-f i-c& 9 '-i-ty, • ef-fy-cac-i-te, «. [Lat. 

efficacitas, from ejficax - efficacious.] Efficacy. 
"The power of whiche sacranientee is of suche effy - 
cacift: that cannot be expressed." — J. Eryth: A Bake, 
p. 10. 

■ ef'-fi-ea 9 y, 4 ef fy ca-cy, s. [Lat. effi - 
coda = power, from cfjicax — efficacious, from 
efficio — to effect.] Power to produce effects 
or results ; capability or power of producing 
the effect or object intended. 

"The arguments drawn from the goodness of God, 
have a prevailing efficacy."— Rogers. 

ef-fi ^ienco ^ienee as shens), ef fi'- 
9 ien- 9 y (9ien as shen), s. [Lat. efficientia^ 
from efficiens, pr. par of efficio = to effect,] 

I. Ordinary Language ; 

I. The quality or state of being efficient or 
causing effects or results ; a causing to be or 
to exist ; effectual agency. 

*' Gravity does not proceed from the efficiency of any 
contingent aud unstable agents.” — Woodward. 

2 Power or capability of producing the 
effect or result intended. 

3 A state of competent knowledge or ac- 
quaintance with any art, practice, or opera- 
tion. [II. 2.] 

II. Technically: 

1. Mech. : The amount of useful effect or 
actual work yielded by a prime mover, as 
compared with the power expended. 

2. Mil. : The state of being efficient. 

ef fi'- 9 ient ( 9 ient as sbent), a. & s. [Lat. 
efficiens, pr. par. of efficio = to effect.] 

A. As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Causing or producing effects or results ; 
acting as the cause of effects ; effective. 

" Am Instrumental, uot an efficient cause.”— Clarke : 
On the Trinity, pt. ii., § 13. (Note.) 

2. Having acquired a competent knowledge 
of or acquaintance with any art, practice, or 
duty ; competent, capable. '[FI.] 

II. Mil. : Applied to a volunteer who baa 
acquired a competent knowledge of military 
duties, and has attended a certain prescribed 
number of drills. A capitation grant is paid 
by Government for each efficient. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Ord . Lang. : The agent or cause which 
produces or causes to exist ; a prime mover. 

" Your answering in the final cause makes me believe 
you are at a loss for the efficient "—Collier : On 
Thought. 

2. Mil. : A volunteer who has made himself 
efficient. 

If For the difference between efficient and 
effective , see Effective. 

ef f x'- 9 ient-Iy (9ient as shent), adv. [Eng. 
efficient; -ly.] 

1 lu an efficient manner; with effect, 
effectively ; as the effective cause. 

“ Logical or consequential necessity is, when a thing 
does not efficiently cause ail event, bnt yet by certain 
infallible consequcuces does infer it."— South : Sermons. 
iii. 397. 

2. In a competent, able manner; with 
efficiency; ably. 

* ef fier 9 e, v.t. [Lat. cf = ex = out (intens.), 
and Eng. fierce (q.v.).] To make tierce, 
furions, or savage. 

'• With fell woodness he effiereed was." 

Spenser : F. C-, HI xi. 27. 

* ef fig -i-al. a. [Eng. effigy; -al.] Pertain- 
ing to. or of the nature of an effigy. 

"The three volumes contain chiefly effigial cuts and 
monumental figures and inscriptions.’ —Critical Bist. 
of Pamphlets (1715), p. 8. 

* ef f iir'-i-ate, v.t. [Lat. effigiatus, pa. par. of 
effigio = to form, to fashion, from effigies = a 
likeness, an effigy (q.v.),] To form, fashion, 
adapt, conform. 

" He must effirfate and conform himself to those 
circumstances of living and discourse."— Bp. J. Taylor: 
Sermons, vol. 1., ser. 35. 
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£f fig / “I at ihg, pr. par., a ,, <fe s. [Ef- 

FIO I ATE.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. Jt paHidp. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of foriniug, fashion* 
ing, or adapting; effigiation. 


* ef-fig-i-a'-tion, *. [Eng. effigiat(e); -£oh.] 
The act of forming or fashioning a resemblance 
of peraons or things. 


gf fig-$r, * ef fig-1 CS, s. [Lat. effigies, 
from effingo _ to lash ion out ; ef — ex = out, 
and Jingo = to fashion ; Fr. A: ItaL effigie ; 
Sp. ejigie.] 

1. The literal representation or image of a 
person. Although lhe word ia sometimes 
applied to a portrait it is not synonymous 
with it, hut conveys an idea of a more exact 
imitation, a more sti iking and authentic rc* 
semblance, such as we meet with in wax 
figures. The ordinary application of this 
word is to the sculptured figures or sepul- 
chral monuments. 


"An mine eye doth his effigies wltuesae 
Must truly Inime l." 

Shakcsp. : At Foi* Like It, 1L 7. 


2, The print or impression on coins and 
medals representing the head of the prince by 
whom they are issued. 

"This sum James ottered to pay. not In the brass 
which bore his own own effigy, hut iu French gold.”— 
Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xv. 

* 3. An exact representation, image, or 


copy. 

"We behold the species of eloquence In our minds, 
the effigies or actual linage of wnich we seek iu the 
organs of our hearing."— Dryden : Dufresnoy (Fref.J. 

•J To bum or hang in effigy: To bum or 
hang an effigy or representation of any person, 
in order to ahow popular hatred, dislike, or 
contempt. 


* ef -flag'-l -tat e, v.t. [Lat. effiagitatus, pa 
par. of effiagiio - to ask or demaud earnestly ; 
ef —ex — out (intens.), and jiagito = to de- 
mand earnestly.] To demand with earnest- 
ness or warmth. 


*ef fla te, v.t. [Lat. effiatus , pa, par. of effio 
= to blow or breatlie out ; ef = ex = out, and 
flo — to breathe.] To blow out, to pulf up. 

"Our common spirits, efflated by every vulgar 
breath upon every act, deify themselves. —Sir T. 
Herbert: Travels, p. 179. 

•ef-fla-tion, s. [Eng. effiat(c); -ion.] The 
act of breathing or blowing out ; a breath, a 
puff. 

"A soft efftatwn of celestial fire 
Came, like a rushing breeze, and shook the lyre. 

Parnell : Oift of Poetru. 

effleurage (as e fle razh), s. [Fr] The 

gentle superficial rubbing of a part affeeted 
with the palm of the hand. 

ef flo reS 9e, v.t. [Lat. cffioresco = to begin 
to blossom, incept, from effioreo — to blossom, 
to bloom : ef = ex — out, and fioreo = to 
bloom.] 

* L Ord, Lang. : To burst into blooin, to 
blossom. 

"The Italian [Gothic architecture] effl orcseed . . . 
Into the meaningless ornamentation of the Certosa of 
Pavia, and the cathedral of Como. - ’— 

IL Chemical: 

1. To change over the surface or throughout 
to a whitish, mealy, or crystalline powder, 
from a gradual decomposition on simple ex- 
posure to the air. 

" Those salts whose crystals effloresce belong to the 
class which ia most soluble.” — Fourcroy. 

2. To become covered with a whitish crust 
or light crystallization, from a slow chemical 
change between some of the ingredients of 
the matter covered, and an acid proceeding 
commonly from an external source. 

"The walls of limestone caverns sometimes effloresce 
with nitrate of lime in cousequeuce of the action of 
nitric acid formed in the atmosphere. "—Da na. 


Sf-fld-res -9en£e, # ef flo-res -9911-9^, s. 
[Fr. efflorescence, from Lat. efflorescent ia, Irom 
effiorescens , pr. par. of effinresco.] 

I, Ordina ry La n g uage : 

1. The production of flowers. 

“Where there is less heat, there the spirit of the 

E lant is digested, and severed from the grosser juice 
3 efflorescence.”— Bacon. 

2- An excrescence in the form of flowers. 

" Two white sparry Incrustations, with efflaresecneics 
In form of shrubs, formed by the trickling of water.”— 

Woodward On Fossils 

3. A springing, budding, or bursting forth. 

"There may be some pure efflorescences of balmy 
matter.”— Qlannill : Pre- existence of Souls, ch. xiv. 


II, Technically : 

1. Bot. : The time of flowering ; the aeason 
when a plant shows its blossoms. 

2. Chemistry ; 

(1) The loss of the water of crystallization. 
Thus, crystals of neutral carbonate of sodium, 
Na 2 C0 3 IOILjO, exposed to dry air lose their 
water of crystallization and crumble to a white 
powder. Crystals of al&n also eUlorcscc in 
dry air. 

(2) The formation of loose flue cryatala on 
the surface of a porous substance. The solu- 
tion of the salt Is carried by capillary attrac- 
tion to the surface of the substance, where it 
evaporates and leaves the crystals ; as the 
formation of deposits of potassium nitrate on 
nitre-beds, of sodium salts on old walls, and 
ferrous sulphate 011 iron pyrites : the last is 
formed by the action of damp air on the 
sulphides. 

“ BcKprinklwl with a Bomewlmt whitish saline efflo- 
rescence.”— Boyle . Works. V. 62 A. 

3. Med . : Aii eruption, a redness of the 
skin, as in measles, &c. 

"So men and other iiiuujkIh receive dltterent tinc- 
tures from constitutional and complextonal efflores- 
cences.' — Browne : Vulgar Err ours, bk. vi, ch xil. 

ef flo* res^ent, a. [Lat. effiorescens , pr. par. 
of effioresco .] 

1. Bot. : Commencing to flower. 

2. Chem., Min., £c. : 

(1) Forming into white threads or powder ; 
becoming covered with elfloroseence. 

" Yellow efflorescent sparry incrustation* on Blone."— 
Woodward .* On Fossils. 

(2) Liable to efflorescence : as, an efflorescent 
salt 

ef flu en9e, *ef flu cn-9y, s. [Fr. efflu- 
ence, from Lat. effiuens, pr. par. of effiuo = to 
flow out : ef — tx =out, and jluo = to flow.] 

1. The act or state of flowing nut. 

2. That which flows or issues from a body. 
“The Inflammable efflueneies di&charged from the 

bodies collided.” — Browne : Vulgar Err ours, hk. ii.. 
ch. i. 

3. An emanation. 

*’ Bi iglit effluence of bright essence increate.* 

.V ill cm : P. L.. ill. 6. 

ef flu ent, a. & s. [Lat. effiuens, pr. par. of 
effiuo = to flow out.] 

~ A. As adj. : Flowing or issuiog out ; eman- 
ating. 

" Thy Illustrious head 
Such effluent glory shall around thee shed " 

Cambridge . The Scrxbleriad , hk. i. 

B. As subst. : A river or stream which flows 
oat of another river or stream, or out of a 
lake. 

ef flu'-Vl-a ble, a. [Eng. effiuvifum); -able.] 
Capable oi being given out iu the form of 
effluvia. 

"Force it to spend Its effluviable matter.' — Boyle: 
Works, iv. 854. 

ef-fln-vi-al, Q. [Eng. effluvifum); -al.) Per- 
taining to ‘effluvia ; containing effluvia. 

* ef-flu-Vl-ate, v.i. [Eng. effluvifum); -ate.] 
To give out or throw off effluvia. 

" The dnrahleness of an effluviatmg \>o«ei.*—Eoyle : 
IForfcj, V. 47. 

ef flu vl iim (pi. ef flu vi-a), s. [Lat. = 
a flowing out, an outlet ; effiuo — to flow out ; 
Ital. effiuvio; Fr. effiuve.] An invisible emana- 
tion ; an exhalation perceivable by the sense 
of smell ; specifically applied to noxious or 
disagreeable exhalations. 

" These effluvia, which do upward tend." 

Blaekmore : Creation, bk. L 

ef-flux, s. [Lat. effiuxus, pa. par. of effiuo = 
to flow out.] 

* 1. The act of flowing out or issuing in a 
stream ; the state of being discharged or 
emitted in a stream ; effluence, effnsiun. 

"Through the copious efflux of matter through the 
orifice of & deep ulcer, he was reduced to a'skelrton.”— 
Harvey. 

* 2 . An outpouring, an effusion. 

** By continual effluxes of those power* and virtues." 
—Smith : Sermons, val. viiL, ser u. 

3. A passing away, expiration ; as, the 
effiux of time, 

* -4. That which is emitted ; an emanation. 

"Prime cheerer, light ! 

Of all material beings, first aud best I 
Efflux divine I" Thomson : Summer, SX>-2. 

*ef-flux', v.i . [Efflux, s.) To run or flow 
away, to pass away, to expire. 

“ Five hundred and some odd centnrles of years ore 
effluxed since the creation.”— //o We • Seraph ie /.one. 


* ef fluxion (fluxion as fluk'-shun), «. 

[Aa if from a Lat. rffiuxio, from effiuo ~ to flow 
out ; cf. fluxion.} 

1. The act of flowing out or issuing, as in a 
stream ; efflux, efflucuce, effusion. 

“ By effluxion and attraction bodies tend toward# the 
earth.” Browne: l‘u^/ar Errourt, bk. IL, ch. li. 

2. That which flows out or is emitted ; au 
emanatiou. 

“The doctrine of effluxions, their iX’iietratinK na- 
ture*. Sicf—Broume : Vulgar Errourt, hk. 11., ch. II 

* ef-fd dl «nt, a. [ l^at. effadUns, pr. par. of 
effiod io — to*dig out : ef = ex = out. and fxiU> 
— to dig.] Digging ; ac<rustomed to dig. 

ef fo li a -tlou, *. [Lat. r/:=ex=:out, and 
Eng. foluition (q.v.).] 

Bot. : The depriving a plant of its leaves. 

* ef for 9e, v.t. (Fr. effiorcer = to endeavour.) 
[Effort.] 

1. To force or break through. 

’* Afterward es nffm' with cruell threst 
Ere that we to cjforce It doe begin. ' 

Sjjcnser ; F. Q., liL lx. 9 . 

2. To force, to ravish, to violate by force. 

" Than gau her lx.au tie sliyue a* hrigbtent ekye. 

And burnt hi* beaztly Lart t' elforce her chastity. 1 * 
Spenser; F. (J., L vL 4. 

3. To force, to constrain, to compel. 

" To hnvo efforst the love of that falre lase«." 

Spenser; F. V- HI. xlL 43. 

4. To strain, to utter with effort or vehe- 
mence. 

" Againe he heard a more effareed voice.’' 

Spenser: F II. viiL 4. 

*ef-fo re* prep. [Afobl.] Before. 

" The aamin state os be we* effore the Mmlo.”— Acts 
James V. (1535), p. SS6. 

* ef- form , v.t. [Low Lat. effurmo, from Lat. 
cf - rr , and for na = form, shape.] To 
form, shape, adapt, or fashion. 

" Merciful and gracious, thou gaveat ns being, raising 
ua from nothing, aud elformtng ua after thy own 
image.” — Taylor. 

* ef for ma-tion, s. [L. Lat. efformotio, 
from effiormo.] The act of forming, shaping, 
fashioning, or adapting. 

“They pretend to solve phenomena, and to give an 
account of the production and efformation of the 
universe.” — Ray : On the Creation, pt. l. 

ef'-fdrt, s. [Fr., from c forcer, s' c forcer = to 
exert oneself, to eudeavour.] 

|. An exertion of strength or power, phy- 
sical or mental ; a strain, a straining, a stren- 
uous exertion or endeavour. 

"If after having gained victories, we had made the 
same efforts as if »e had h*t them, France could not 
have withstood us.” — Addaon: On the state cf th* 
War. 

2. Something done by exertion, esp. a 
literary or artistic work. 

t ef fort-less, a. [Eng . effort ; -Us$.} With- 
out an effort ;. making no effort, 

"That does not alter the fact that Sibyl died out In 
an effortless manner.' - — Daily Telegraph. Nov. 15, 
1S82. 

* ef fession (fossion as fosh -6n), 5. [Lat. 

effossio , from efossus, pa. par. of ejfodio— to 
dig out.] The act of digging up from the 
ground ; exhumation. 

"He set apart annua.] turns for the recovery of 
manuscripts, the effossion of coins, aud the procuriug 
of mummies .” — A rduthnot : M. Scriblerus, bk. i., 
ch. L 

ef frac'-ture, s , [Lat. efractura.} 

Surg. : A fracture of the skull, with de- 
pression of the broken bone. 

* ef-fran - 9 hise, v.t. [Lat. ef = ex — out 
(intens.), aod/Eng, franchise (q.v.).] To en- 
franchise, to invest with franchises or privi- 
leges. 

* ef -fra y, S. [Effray, v.} Fear, terror. 

"The king saw thaim all com mourn*! y 
Off sic conteuance, and aa hardy. 

For owt effray or abayaing." Barbour, iL 254. 

*ef-fray, r.f. [Fr. efrayer.] To frighten, to 
alarm. 

*■ Their dam upstart out of her den effraide. 

And rushed forth, hurling her hideous toil 
About her cursed head ” Spenser: F. L L 16. 

*ef ftrd y a ble, * ef-frai-a-ble, a. [Fr. 

cffrayoble.] Capable of producing fright or 
alarm ; frightful, dreadful. 

"Pestilential svmptoms declare nothing A propor- 
tionate efficient of their aide nature, hut arsenical 
tames.”— Harvey. 

* ef frayed, “ ef-fray-it, pa. par. or a. 
[Effrav, f.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall* father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wplf; work, who, son ; mute, eub, eiire, unite, eur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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* ef fra y ed ly, *ef fray it -ly, adv. [Eng. 
eff rayed ; dy.] In a terrified nianuer; under 
the influence of fear. 

*' Qulien Seottifl men had Bene tbairn swa 
Effrayitly lie all tlmir way." 

Barbour : Bruce, xvll. 577, 580. 

* gf-fray-mg, * ef fra yng, pr. pa r., a., & 

s. [Effra t, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : Fear, terror. 

" And quhen the liiglie cmnpany 
Saw on thaini cum ea sodauiy 
Sik folk, for owtvn nlmysyng, 

Thay war atonayt for effrayngf 

Barbour: Bruce , xi. 699 

* £f-fre na -tion, s. [Lat. effrenatio, from 
ef — ex = out, and frenurn = a bridle.) Un- 
bridled impetuosity, rashness, or license. 

* ef-front-ed, a. [Fr. effrontL] Shameless, 
bold-faced, impudent. 

" Th' effronted wlmro prophetically ahowne 
By holy John in hia mysterious scrouls” 

Stirling : Doomsday, Second Hour. 

ef-front'-er-y, s. [Fr. effronterie , from eff route 
— bold-faced, shameless ; Lat. effrons= shame- 
less ; ef — ex — nut, and frons — the eounten- 
ance.] Impudence, shamelessness ; assurance 
or boldness beyond the bounds of modesty or 
shame. 

M The wretched man Ivehaved with great effrontery 
during the trial.''— Macaulay : Hat. tag., oh. ir. 

*,ef front'-u-ous ly, adv. [Effrontery.] In 
ashamelessj impudent manner, with effrontery 
or boldness. 

ef-ful -crate, a. [Lat. ef — ex = ont, and 
fulcrum, *= a prop, a support.] 

Bat. : A] »plied to buds from UDder which 
the usual leaf has falleu. 

* ef-ful ge, v.i. & t . [Lat. effvlgeo = to shine 
out ; ef — ex = out, and fulgeo = to shine.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. Lit. : To shine brightly ; to send out a 
bright light. 

" On pure Winter’s eve, 

Gradual the stars cffulge." 

Thompson : Liberty, v. 3«0, 3«L 

2. Fig. : To become famous or illustrious. 

" Bright at hia cnll thy Age of Men tffulged," 

Thomson: Summer, 1,519. 

B. Transitive : 

1. To shoot out, to emit. 

” His eyes effnlging a peculiar fire." 

Thomson: Britannia, 16L 

2. To exhibit or display brightly. 

M Effulging forth Ida soul 
In every word and look." 

Thompson: Sickness, bk.il. 

cf-ful -gen9e, s. [Lat. effulgens, pr. par. of 
effulgeo.) A flood of brightness, splendour, or 
lustre. 

" Effulgence of my glory." Milton : P. L. t vL 680. 

ef-fiU'-gent, a. [Lat. effulgens, pr. par. of 
effulgeo. f Shining brightly ; diffusing a bright 
light. 

" In the western 8ky the downward sun 
Looks out effulgent 

Thomson : Spring, 189, 190 . 

* ef ful'-gent ly, adv. [Eng. effulgent ; -ly.] 
In a bright maimer ; brightly, apleudidly, 
with effulgence. 

*ef fum-a-bil' l t$r, s. [Eng. effum(e); 
•ability.] The quality of flying off or being 
dispersed in fumes ; the quality or state of 
being volatile. 

" They seem to define mercury by volatility, or. if I 
may coin such a word, effumability."— Boyle : Works, 
1. 519. 

* ef-fum -a-ble, a. [Eng. efum(e); - able .] 
Volatile ; capable of dispersing in vapoure. 

* cf-fu me, v.t. [Lat. effumo = to emit smoke 
or vapour ; ef = ex = out, and /imvs=smoke.] 
To breath or puff out ; to emit as a breath or 
vapour. 

M I can make this dog take as many whiffs as I list, 
and he shall retain or rffume them at my pleasure.'— 
B. Jonson : Every Man out of his Humour, ili. 1. 

* ef-fund', v.t. [Lat. effundo ; ef — ex — out, 
and fundo = to pour.] To pour out, to shed. 

" After this went forth the seconde angel of the 
seconde seal- openings, effundinge hie vial upon the 
a eaJ'—Bale . On the Revel. |155oJ. p. iL sign- i- l]. b- 

*ef fus e, v.t. & i. [Lat. effusus , pa. par. of 
effundo = to pour out.] 

A, Trans. : To pour ont, to emit, to diffuse. 

“ Ye that keep watch In heaven, as earth asleep 
Unconscious lies, effuse your mildest beams. 

TJtonuon: Hymn. 


B. Intrans. : To be emitted or poured furth ; 
to emanate. 

ef-fus e, a. & s. [Lat. effusus, pa. par. of 

effuiulo.] 

A. As adjective : 

* L Ordinary Language . 

1. Profuae ; poured out or emitted freely. 

“’Tis i ride, or emptiness applies the straw 
That tickles little minds to mirth effuse." 

Young : Sight Thoughts, vlt 764, 766. 

2. Dissipated, extravagant. 

II. Technically: 

1. Bot, : Applied to an inflorescence, or to a 
kind of panicle with a very loose one-sided 
arrangement. 

2. Conchal. : Applied to shells where the 
aperture is not whole behind, but the lips are 
separated by a gap or groove. 

* B. Assv&sf.: Effusion, outpouring, ebed- 
ding, waste. 

" The air hath got into my deadly wounds, 

And much ejfitse of blood doth make ine faint" 

Shakesp, : 8 Henry VI., iL 8. 

* ef fug' ing, pr. par., a. t & s. [Effuse, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The same as Effusion (q.v.). 

ef fu'-sion, * ef fu syon, s. [Lat. effusio - 
a pouring ert, from effusus, pa. par. of effundo.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) The act of pouring out. 

” Our blessed Lord commanded the representation 
of hia death, and sacrifice on the cross, should he made 
by breaking bread and effusion o£ wine.” — Taylor: 
IV orthy Communicant 

(2) That which is poured out. 

** Purge me with the blood of my Redeemer, and I 
shall be clean ; wash me with that precious effusion, 
and I shall be whiter than snow.' —King Charles : 
Eikon Basil ike. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A shedding, as of blood. 

" Stop effusion of our Christian blood, 

And 'stab li ah quietness." 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry F7., V. L 

* (2) A pouring out or bestowing freely. 

" Such great force the gospel of Christ had then 
upon men a souls, melting them into that liberal efftt. 
Sioti of all that they had."— Hammond: On Eundar 
mentats. 

(3) The act of pouring out or uttering words ; 
ntte ranee. 

" Eudlessnnd senseless effusions of indigested prayers, 
oftentimes disgrace, in the most unsufferahle manner, 
the worthiest part of Christian duty towards God." — 
Hooker. 

(4) Words or sentiments uttered ; utter- 
ances. (Generally in contempt.) 

" The light effusions of a heedless boy." 

Byron : Reply to some Elegant Verses. 

II. Pathology : 

1. The escape of any fluid out of the vessel 
containing it into another part. 

2. The secretion of fluid from the vessels, 
as of lymph or serum, on different surfaces. 

•f Crabb thus discriminates between effusion 
and cjacidaf ion : "Effusion signifies the tiring 
] loured out, and ejaculation the thing ejacu- 
lated or thrown out, both signifying a species 
of verbal expression ; the former either by 
utterance or in writing ; the latter only by 
utterance. The effusion is not so vehement or 
sudden as the ejaculation; the ejocidation is 
not so ample or diffuse as the effusion ; the 
effusion Is seldom taken in a good sense ; the 
ejaculation rarely otherwise. I he effusion com- 
monly flows from a heated imagination uncor- 
rected by the judgment : it is therefore in 
general liot only incoherent, but extravagant 
and senseless ; the ejaculation is produced by 
the warmth of the moment, but never without 
reference to some particular circumstance. 
Enthusiasts are full of extravagant effusions ; 
contrite sinners will eften express their peni- 
tence in pious ejaculations." (Crabb : Eng. 
Synon.) 

•j Effusion of gases .* The passage of gases 
into a vacuum, through a minute aperture 
not much more or less than 0*013 millimeter 
in diameter, in a thin plate of metal or of 
glass. (rVanoL) 

ef fu' sivo, a. [As if from a Lat. effvsivus , 
from effusus, pa. par. of effundo .] 

I. Pouring ont freely or widely. 

*■ The North-east spends its rage : th’ effusive South 
Warms the wide air." 

Thomson : Spring, 144, 145. 


2. Spread widely. 

” The walls, the floor, 

" Wank'd with th’ effusive wave are purged of gore." 

Pope ; Homer's Odyssey, xrlL 4t9, 410. 

3. Profuse, free. 

ef-fu'-sivo ly, adv. [Eng. effusive ; Ay.] In 
an effusive manner, widely, profusely. 

ef-fu' slvo ness, s. [Eng. effusive; -am] 
The quality or state Of being effusive. 

e flect'-ed, a. [Lat. t = out, out of, and 
Jlecto = to bend.) [Deflect.] 

EnAoin. : Beut outward suddenly. 

*ef-ne, a. [Even.] 

eft, s. [A.S. efete.) A popular name for any 
uewt or small lizard. 

'* Efu, and foul- winged •erpents, bore 
The altar • base oliricure.' 

JJtcklc: Wolf wold and Vila. 

eft, * Cfte, adv. & a. [A.8.] 

A- As adverb : 

1. Again, a second time, Lack, in return. 
“And gif hym eft and eft evere at bus neede.” 

P. Plowman, p. 1W. 

2. Soon, quickly, soon after. 

“ And tft aryned on this loud with full® grete naul* * 
Robert de Brunne. p. 94. 

* B. As adj . .* Heady, quick, convenient. 
This meaning is only supported by the quota- 
tion from Shakespeare. By some the form 
eftest is supposed to be an intentional blunder 
or a misprint for easiest. 

" Yea, marry, that a th eeftest way “ — Shakesp. : Much 
Ado, iv. 2. 

* eft-eastel, * effc-schip, a. The etern 

or hinder part of the ship. 

"And to thegoddis maid thia vriaoun, 
bittand in the hie efb-castell of tho aclnp." 

Dougleu : Virgil, 68, 7. 

* eft er, * eft ir, prep. [After.] After. 

’’With quhat urdour followis tho saxt command 
eftcr the hit!"— Abp. HamUtiun : Catechisme (1651), 
ml. 62. a. 

* efter-anc, t eftir -ane, a. According 

to one plan or system. 

" Ful wele I wate my text ual mony like. 

Syne eftir-anc luy tonug is and luy pen, 

Quhilk may sulhee as for our vulgar men." 

Douglas : Virgil, 452, 80. 

* efter-cummare, s. A successor. 
“James duick of Chattellarault protestit in hia 

awne name, his cfte r-cumm avis & remaneut rychtuiua 
bluule that may «ucceide to the crouue of Scotland."— 
Acts Mary, 1557 (1814). p. 605. 

* eftir-fallis, s. pi. Apparently, remains, 
residne ; perhaps equivalent to proceeds, re- 
sults. 

“ Defalkand to the said Laurence in the paymeut of 
the said soume, alssmekle as the eftir-fallis of the teia 
of the Jsc hip, call it the Katrine, ib pruflt of avale.”— 
Act. AudiClim), p. 113. 

* eft soon', * eft-soons , * eft sene, 
* eft sones, adv. [Eng. eft, and soon.] 
Soon, soon after, shortly, quickly. 

“ Eftsoons the father of the silver flood. 

The noble Thames, hi* azure head upraised." 

Thojnpson : Epit halamium. 

e.g«. pftT. [Lat. = exempli gratw.] For the sake 
of an example ; for instance, for example. 

e-gad', exclam. [Probably a corruption of 
“by God.”] An exclamation of surprise, ad- 
miration, or pleasure. 

* e'-gal, a. [Fr.] Equal, impartial, fair. 

“ Whose souls do bear an egaX yuke of love.” 

Shake*p, : Jferdtant of Venice, iii 4. 

*e-gal'-i-tee, *e-gal-i-ty, s. [Fr. cgaliti.] 
Equality. 

"She is as thise roartirs in egaliteef— Chaucer : 
Parsons Tale. 

* e'-gal ly, *e-gal-y, adv. [Eng. egal ; -?2/.] 
Equally, in the same degree. 

e'-gal-ness, s. [Eng. egal; -ness.] Equality. 

*' Such an egalness hath Nature made 
Between tbe brethren." 

Sackville A Xorton : Ferrcz A Porrex, i. 1 

e'-ger, or e'a-gre (greasger), s. [Eager, 
e'-ger, e-gre, a. [Eager.] 

cg'-er-an, eg-er -ane, s. [From Eger In 
Boheinia where it occurs.] 

Min. : The name given by Werner in 1817 to 
what is now called Vesiuianite (q.v.). The 
British Museum Catalogue makea it a variety 
of Idocrase. 

E-ger'-I a, £~ger -i-a, AEl-ger'-i-a, «. 

[Lat.] 


boil, boy; jovtrl; cat, gell, chorus, 9W11, ben?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = 1 

-clan, -tian = shan. -tlon, -slon=shun; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -clous, -tious, -slous = shus. -ble, -die, &c. = bel, rifL. 
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L Of the forms Egeria or .fligerhi : 

1. Claxxic Mythol. : A nymph or goddess 
who had a fountain at Aricia. Thither Numa 
Pompilius, the second king of Koine, was 
8aid to have repaired to hold converse with 
her, obtaining from her the laws which he 
promulgated, and directions for the worship 
of the gods. 

2. As/ron.. : An asteroid, the thirteenth 
found. It waa discovered by De Gasparis, on 
Sept. 13, 1850. 

II. Of the form egeria : 

1. Zoo/.: A genus of decapod short-tailed 
Crustaceans. Egeria indica inhabits the Indian 
seas. 

2. Bot. : A genus of Hydroelinridaceae. 

* e-ger ml-nate, v.i. [Lat. egerminalus, 
pa. par. of egermino: e = ex = out, and ger- 
mino = to sprout ; germen = a bud, a sprout.] 
To bud or sprout out ; tu geminate. 

* e-gest', v.t. k i. [bat. egestus, pa. par. of 
egero — to carry out : e = ex = out, and gcro 
*= to carry.] 

A. Trans. : To void, as excrement. 

B. Intrans, : To void excrement. 

** Divers creatures sleep nil the w niter ; ns the hedge- 
hog, the Kit. ami the bee ; the^e wax lat when th*j 
aleep, a ud egett not." — Bacon. 

* e-gest -Ing, pr. par., a., k s. [Eoest.] 

A. k B. As pr. par. A particip adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As snbst. : The same as Egestion (q.v.). 

* e-gest'-lon (ion as yun), s. [Lat. egestio, 
from egestus, pa. par. of egero.] The act of 
voiding digested matter or excrement. 

"The animal soul or spirits manage as well their 
spontaneous actions as the natural or involuntary ex- 
ertioua of digestion, egestion, and circulation .'— Hale : 
Origin o/ Mankind. 

Sgg, * eg, * egge, * eie, * ey (pi. **gges, 

egg\ * ciren), s. [A.S. <vg, pi. ergra ; cogn. 
with Dut. ei ; I cel. egg; Dan. <vg ; Sw. dgg ; 
Ger. ei; Gael, vbh; Ir. ugh; Wei. wy ; Lat. 
ovum ; Gr. woe (oon.)] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as II. 

"If he ask an egg, will be offer him a scorpion?"-— 
Luke xi. 12. 

2. The spawn or sperm of any creature. 

"Therefore think him as the serpent's eg g. 

Which hatch'd, would, as its kind, grow mischievous." 

Shakesp. : Julius Cottar, ii. 1. 

3. Anything fashioned in the shape of an 
egg ; anything resembling an egg in form. 

"There was taken a great glass-buhble with a long 
neck, such as chemists are wont to call a philosophical 
egg "—Boyle. 

II. Technically : 

1. Physiol. A Comp. Anat. : Every animal 
tends to commence existence by developing 
from a fecundated egg or ovum, which exists 
even when the animal is viviparous, i.e ., bears 
its young alive. In the human subject, in 
which it is called “ovum*’ not egg. it is a 
minute spherical body of about of an inch 
in diameter. [Egocell, Ovum.] In general 
the English term “ egg ’’ is used only of those 
animals which do not produce their young 
alive. All hirds lay eggs, as do most reptiles, 
amphihiana, and fishes^ The egg of a bird is 
covered externally with a calcareous shell, 
immediately within which is a considerable 
thickness of white or albumen, and within 
this again a yellow vitellus, yolk or yelk, or 
protoplasm. (For its early state, see Egg- 
cell.) When the chick is developed, it is 
nourished first by the albumen and then by 
the yolk, both of which it consumes prioi to 
its exit from the shell. A bird’s egg is thicker 
at one end than the other, hence leaves of 
such a form are called ovate. The eggs of 
reptiles are comparatively large, and have, as 
a rule, a shell possessing the aspect and con- 
sistence of parchment. In the amphibians 
the eggs are generally in floating glutinous 
chain-like masses. The roe of fishes is familiar 
to all. Of the invertehrate animals, the in- 
sects have the eggs which have excited most 
interest. 

2. Palcront. : Fossil eggs have been found, 
it is reported, in Auvergne, in Madagascar, in 
New Zealand, Ac. (Mantell : Fossils British 
Museum.) 

egg - and -anchor, egg - and dart, 
egg-and tongue, $. 

Arch. : The same as Ego-Moulding (q.v.). 


egg apple, s. The Briujul or Bringall. 
The same as Egg-plant (q.v.). 

egg assorter, s. A device by which eggs 
are assorted according to quality ; an egg- 
deteetur (q.v.). 

* egg bag, s. 

ZoqI. : The ovary. 

egg basket, s. One for standing egga in 
to hou, and also to hold them when placed uu 
the table. 

* egg bald, a. Completely bald. 

"1 umy give that egg-bald bead 
The tap that silence* " 

Tennyson : Harold , V. L 

egg hearer, s. 

Bot.: Solnnum ovigerum. 

egg beater, s. A whip of wires or a set 
of wire loops rotated by gear while plunged 
in the egg contained in a bowl. Another form 
is a vessel contained in another, and a wire- 
gauze diaphragm through which the eggs pass 
when the vessels are reciprocated. (Knight.) 

egg bird, s. 

Ornith. : A West Indian tern ( Hydrochelidon 
fuliginosum), the eggs of which nre collected 
for food. 

egg boiler, s. [Eoo-oLAsa, 1.] 

* egg born, a. Produced or springing 
from an egg; oviparous. 

egg carrier, s. A means for holding 
eggs in the proper carrying position without 
joltiug against each other during transporta- 
tion. The frames have cloth, wire, or uet 
pockets for the eggs. (Knight.) 

egg cell, s. The cell whence an egg ulti- 
mately develops. Haeckel and others regard 
every egg as origiually a simple cell, and, as 
auch, an elementary organism, or an individual 
of the first order. In its earliest stage it con- 
sists only of the nucleus and protoplasm. 
The latter is known as the germinal vesicle, 
the former as the vitellus or yelk. Within 
the nucleus is a third body, called in ordinary 
cells the nucleolus, but in the egg-cell the 
germinal spot. In some cases there is also a 
nucleolinus, or germinal point, hut these last 
two parts are of iuferior importance. [Egg.] 

egg -cup, s. A cup-shaped vessel used to 
hold an egg at table. 

egg detector, s. An apparatus for show- 
ing the quality of eggs. They are placed up- 
right in the holes in the lid of the dark 
chamber, and their transmitted light ohserved 
upon a mirror ; their quality is determined by 
their translncency as evinced hy the relative 
transmission of light, as an egg becomes more 
cloudy and opaque as it becomes spoiled. 

egg-flip. s. A drink compounded of 
warmed ale, flavoured with sugar, spice, spirit, 
and beaten eggs. 

egg glass, 3 . 

1, A glass fur holding an egg while eating it. 

2. A sand-glass running ahout three 
minutes, as a guide for egg- boiling. 

egg-batching apparatus, s. An ap- 
paratus for the artificial hatching of eggs, 
which has been practised from time imme- 
morial in Egypt. [Incubator ; Calqrifere.] 

egg bot, s. The same aa Egg-Flip (q.v,). 

egg-moulding, a . 

Arch. : A peculiar moulding in which a 
tongue dependent from the corona alternates 



egg-moulding. 

with an oval hoss whose major diameter ia 
vertical, like an egg set on end. 


egg-nog, s. A drink compounded very 
similarly to egg-flip, of egga beaten up, sugar, 
and wine or spirits. 

egg-plant, s . 

1. The Bnnjal or Bringall, Sola nvm Mela%- 
gena or csculcntum. 

2. Solanum ovigerum. 


egg sauce, s. 

Cook. : Sauce prepared with hard-boiled 
eggs, chopped up fine. 

egg shaped, «. 

Bot., Ac. : Ovate, thicker at the lower end. 

egg shell, 8. The i calcareous envelop 
in which the softer parts of an egg are enclosed, 

egg-slice, s. A kitchen utensil or slice 
for removing fried eggs from the pan. 

egg-spoon, s. A small spoon used for 
eating eggs. 

egg-tongs, s. A grasping implement for 
seizing and bolding an egg. 

egg trot, s. 

Man.: A slow- jog-trot, such as one would 
adopt if carrying a basket of eggs. 

eggs and baeon, s. 

Bot. : Linaria vulgaris, (2) Lotus corniculatuM. 
(3) Narcissus incomparabilis blcolorata. All 
are so called from having two shades of yellow 
in their flowers. (Britten A Holland.) 

eggs-and butter, s. 

Bot. : (1) Linaria vulgaris, (2) Ranunnslm 
acris , (3) It. bulbosus. (Britten A Holland.) 

eggs and eollops, a. 

Bot. : Linaria vulgaris. 

egg (1). [Egg, *.] 

1, To cover or mix with eggs, in cooking. 

2. To pelt with eggs. (Amtr.) 

egg (2), * eg-gen, v.t. [Icel. eggja = to goad, 
egg on ; egg — an edge.) [Edge, s.] 

1. To make or give an edge to. 

"I edge* garment with velvet or ny]ko.’'—Palsgrav€. 

2, To incite, to urge on, to stimulate, to in- 
stigate, to provoke or encourage to action. 

"Study becomes plex&ant to him who Is pursuing 
his genius, and whose ardour of inclination egg* him 
forward ." — Durham : Phytico-Theolvyy. 

• egge ment, s. [Eng. eg! 7 ( 2 ), v. ; -meat] Tha 
act of egging on ; incitement, instigation. 

"Soth is that tburgh woumnnes eggement 
Mankind was lorne, and damned ay to die." 

Chaucer . C. T-. 5,2624. 

eg'-ger (1), s. [Eng. egg ; - er .) One who 

gathers eggs. 

eg-ger (2), s. [Eng. egg, v. ; -er.) One who 
eggs on or incites another ; an iustigator. 

Entom. : A name given to various British 
moths, of the genera Lasiocampa and Erio 
gaster. All are of a reddish hrown colour. 

*; (1) Grass egger : Lasiocampa trifolii. 

(2) Oak egger: Lasiocampa Qucrcus . It is 
found in the New Forest and other parts of 
England, in the south of Scotland, &c. 

(3) Small egger: Eriogaster lanestris. 
egger- moth, s. The same as Egger (3). 

eg'-ger (3), eg^-gar, s. [Origin unknown.) 

dg'-ge r y, s. [Eng. egg; - try .] A nest of 
eggs ; a place where eggs are deposited ; an 
eyry or aery. 

egg'-ing, * eg-ginge, * eg-gunge, * eg- 
gyng, pr. par., a., k s. [Ego, t\) 

A. i B. is pr. par. A particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As snbst. : The act of Instigating or in- 
citing ; an instigation, an incitement. 

" Tell me, how curst an egging, with a sting 
Of lust, do these unvrily dances bring " 

Cleaveland ; Poem*, ic., p. 10S. 

egg'-ler, s. [Eng. egg, s. ; -ler ] A collector 
of or dealer in eggs ; an egg-merchant. 

" The egqlert were busy getting ready their hug# 
packing-cases for the road, sorting ducks’ eggs from 
hens' eggs, and ranging each kind in its layer of straw. 
—Macmillan's Magazine (ftept, 18611, p. S79. 

♦eghe, s. [Eye.] 

e-gi-lop -i-cal, a. [Eng. egilop(s ); deal.) 

1, Pertaining to or of the nature of egilopfc 

2. Affected with or suffering from egilops. 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, eamel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; ge, pot* 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, aa, ce=e; ey = a. qu = kw* 
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O'-gl lops, 5. [jEgilops.] 
e'-gis, s. 

e-gist'-ment, s. [Agistment.] 

e-gl&u'-du lar, e-glan'-du-lose, e- 

glan du lous, a. [Lat. e = without, and 
Eng. glandular, glandulose, glandulous .] 

Bat. : Without glands. 

Sg' lan tine, * eg len-tere, s. [Fr. iglan • 
tine ; Prov. aiglentina ; 0. Fr. aiglcnt ; 

remotely from Lat. aculeus = a prickle. 
(Liltri.fj 

Bot. : (1) Rosa Eglanteria, (2) R. rubiginosa, 
(■‘0 R ii bus Eglanteria , (4) the woodbine, Lonicera 
Periclymenum. 

*eg-la tere, s. [Eglantine.] 

* e'-glo, s. [Eagle.] 

* e-glom'-er ate, v.t. [Lat. and 

glomeratus, pa. ]tar. of glomero = to wind into 
a ball ; glomus — a hall.] To unwind, as thread 
from a ball. 

* eg'-ma, s. [See def.] A corruption of eufgtna 
(q.v.). (Shakesp. : Love's Labours Lost , iii. 1.) 

egf-o, 5. [Lat.] 

Metaph. : Individuality, personality. 

"Our Ego tells us of the duties we owe to others, be- 
cause they are ‘Is,' as we are ." — British (quarterly 
Review, voi. Ivii , p. 79. 

ego altruistie, a. (See extract). 

*' We pass now to the ego-altruistic sentiments. By 
this name. I mean sentiments which, while implying 
seif-gratification, also imply gratifi cation in others.' — 
II. .Spencer Psychology (1B81), voi. ii.. § 619. 

* eg -6- hood, s. [Lat. ego; Eng. suff. -fcood.J 
Individ uafity, personality. 

'* Whether we try to avoid it or not. we must face 
this reality some time— the reality of our own Egohood 
—that which makes us say ' I,* and in saying ' I" leads 
to the discovery of a new worid.”— British Quarterly 
Review, voi. IviL, p. 79. 

* e-go-ie-al, a. [Lat. ego, and Eng. adj. suff. 
• ical. ] Of or pertaining to egoism. 

eg o ism, s. [Fr. egoisme, from Lat. ego = I.] 

1. Orel. iMiig. : An excessive or passionate 
love or opinion of self ; the habit of referring 
everything to one's self, and of judging and 
estimating everything by its relation to one's 
interests or importance ; egotism. 

" With that union of intellectual egoism and moral 
unselfishness which is a characteristic of his large ami 
liberal nature.” — Athenaeum, April 29. 1883. 

2. Philos . ; The doctrine of the egoists. 
[Idealism.] 

eg'-d-ist, s. [Fr. egoist e, from Lat. £<70=* I. ] 

1. Ord. Lang. ; A self-opinionated person ; 
an egotist. 

2. Philos. : One who holds the opinion that 
a person can be certain of nothing but liis 
own existence, and that of the operations and 
ideas of his own mind. 

" Hitherto Des Cartes was uncertain of every thing 
but hi* own existence, aud the existence of the opera- 
tions and idea.s of his own mind. Some of his dis- 
ciples, it is said, remained at this stage of his system, 
and got the name of Egoists."— Reid : Powers of the 
Human Mind, essay ii., ch. 8. 

Sg-O-lSt'-lc, Cg-O ist'-ic-al,«. (Eog. egoist ; 
-ic, - ical .] 

1. Pertaining to or of the nature of egoism. 

2. Exhibiting or addicted to egoism ; ego- 
tistic, self-conceited. 

3. Pertaining to one’s personal identity. 

"The egoistical idealism of Fichte ."— Sir IK. Hamil- 
ton. 

eg-6 1st ie al ly, adv. [Eng. egoistical; -ly.] 
lu an egoistic manner. 

*e-gd -l ty, s. [Lat. ego, and Eog. euff. - ity .] 
Personality, individuality. 

"If you would permit me to use a school term. I 
would say the egoify remains ll’otforton. 

* eg'-o-ize, v.i. [Egotize.] 

* eg'-6-mism, s. [Fr. egomisane.] Egoi9m. 

" That kind of scepticism called egomism.” — Baxter: 
On the Soul (1737), it 21. 

e-go-phon'-ic, cl. [.Egophonio.] 

e-goph’-6ny, a. [JEgophont.] 

’eg 6 the' -isoi, s. [Or. eyw (ego = I, Otoe 
(thens) = a god, and Eng. suff. -ram.] The 
deification of self; the substitution of self for 
the deity as an object of love and honour. 


eg'-o tism, $. [Lat. ego = I, t connect., and 
Eng. suff. -ism.] The fault or practice of too 
frequently using the word I in writing; hence 
a too frequent mention of oneself in writing 
or conversation ; aelf-glorification, egoism, 
self-conceit. 

“ They branded this form of writing with the name 
of ivn egotism." — Add non : Sjwctator, No. 662. 

eg'-o tlst, $. [Lat. ego = l, t connect., and 
Eng. suff. -isf.] One who too frequently re- 
peats the word I iu writing or conversation ; 
one who talks too much of self or magnifies 
liis own achievements or powers ; an egoist. 

" A tribe of egotists, for whom I have always had a 
mortal aversion, are the authors of memoirs who are 
never mentioned in any works but their own. '— 
Addison: Spectator, No. 6*32. 

eg-o tist'-ie, eg-o-tist'-ic-aJU a. [Eog. 

egotist; -ic; *ic«/.] 

1, Given to egotism ; egoistic. 

2. Exhibition or containing egotism or self- 
conceit. 

eg-O-tist'-ie-al-ly, adv. [Eng. egotistical; 
• ly .] In an e*gotistical manner; with self- 
conceit. 

* eg'-o-tlze, v.i. [Lat. ego = I, t connect., 
and Eng. suff. -ize.] To talk or write too 
much of one's self ; to act with egotism. 

e-gran' u lose, a. [Lat. t — without, and 
Eog. granulose.] 

Bot. : Without granules. 

e -gre -gi -ous, a. [Lat. egregius = chosen out 
of the Hock ; c = ex = out, and grex (genit. 
gregis) = a flock. Puttenham, in 15S9, ranked 
this word among those then quite recently in- 
troduced into the language.] 

*1. In a good sense: Extraordinary, out of 
the common, eminent, remarkable, exceptional. 

"It may be denied that bishops were our first reform- 
ers. for Wielifle was before them, and his egregious 
ini lours are not to be neglected.'’— Milton : Animad- 
versions upon the Remonstrant' s Defence. 

2. In a bad or ironical sense : Remarkable, 
extraordinary, euormous, monstrous. 

" Ah me. most credulous fool. 
Egregious murderer, thief, any thing 
That s due to ail the villains past, in being.” 

Shakesp. . Cy mb dine, t. 6. 

e-gre'-gl-ous-ly, adv. [Eng. egregious; -ly.) 
In a remarkable, extraordinary, uncommon, 
or unusual degree or manner; greatly, eoor- 
mou9ly, shamefully. (Used io a had or ironical 
sense.) 

“ Love me. and reward me, 

For making him egregiously an ass. ' 

Shakesp. : Othello , ti 1. 

* e-gre -giH)US- ness, s. [Eng. egregious; 
-w&ss. J The quality or state of being egregious. 

* egTcmoine, * egremounde, s. [Agri- 
mony,] 

e'-gress, * e-gresse, s. [Lat. egressns = a 
going out, from egressns, pa. par. of egredior — 
to go out : c = ex = out, and gradior ~ to go ; 
gradns = a step.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, The art or power of going out of any en- 
closed or conti ned place ; departure. 

" Gates of burning adamant, 

Barred over us, prohibit ali egress." 

Milton: P. L., ii., 436, 437. 

2. A means or place of exit. 

* 3. A coming or proceeding out ; a flowing 
out. 

*• By a necessary egress of nature.”— South : Sermons, 
voi. viii.. ser. 12. 

II. Astron. : The passing of an inferior 
planet from the di9c of the sun in a transit. 

e-gress'-lon (ss as sh), s. [Lat. egressto, 
from egressns, pa. par. of egredior.] 

1. The act of going out ; departure, egress. 

" In tbe times of the patriarchs and the egression of 
their posterity. M'arfturfon ; Divine Legation, hk. iv„ 
ser. 8. 

2. An outburst, or outbreaking. 

"The stopping of the fl.Jt egressions of anger.’— 
Taylor ; Sermons,, voi. 1. ser. 5. 

* e-gres -ser, s. (Lat., from egressus, pa. par. 
of egred ior. ] One who goes out. 

e'-gret, e'-grett, s. [Fr. aigrette.'] 

I. Ornith . {of the form egret): Various species 
ef Heron of a white co our, with long loose- 
webbed plumes, on the head tnd neck, or on 
the buck. Ardea garret ta is the Little Egret, 
and figures io the British fauna. 


2. Fabrics (of the form, egrett) : Plumes of 
feathers or of ribbons, like the pluroes on the 
heads of egrets, used aa au ornament for the 
headdress of ladies, 

*£g'-rf mon-y (!),*. (Lat. tpgrimonia; from 
(ryer = sick.] Sickness of the in hid. saxlncsa, 
sorrow. 

’eg'-ri mon y (2), a. [Aorimony.) 

cg'-ri ot, s. [Fr. aigre = 6our. ] 

llortic. : A sour kind of cherry. 

" Tiio cteur-cherry, which inclineth more to white, 
Lb sweeter tbau the red ; but the eg riot is more sour. 
— Bacon. 

* ©'-gri-tude, s . [I^at, agriludo, from a:ger = 
aick.J 

1. Passion, grief, or sorrow of the mind. 

2. Sickness of the body. 

** I do not intendeto write to the cure of egritudet 
or sycknessca coufynued." — Elyot : Cast el of Belth, 
bk. lv. 

E-gyp -tlan, # E-gyp-cyane, ’E gyp- 
eien, a. As. (Fr. Lyyptun; Lat. Egyptius t 
from ’Aiyv7rnos (Aiguptios), from ’Aiyvn-roy 
(Aiguptos) — Egypt ; Fr. EgypU ; Lat. Egypt us. 
The Greek is probably an attempt to represent 
the native name ol the chief city of the 
Thebaid, Coptas, from Sansc. gupta — hiddeo, 
preserved. ] 

A, As adjective : 

1. Of or pertaining to Egypt orthe Egyptians. 

2. Gipsy. 

B. ds substantive : 

1. A native of Egypt. 

2. A gipsy (q. v.). 

"Outlandish people calling themselves Egyptians, 
using no craft nor feat of merchandize, who had com© 
into this realm and goue from i»lace to place."— Statute 
22 Hen. VIII.. c. 10, in Blackstvue; Comment, iv., ch. 
ia 

Egyptian architecture, s. Cave tem- 
ples are found in Egypt, ss in India, but the 
earliest form of Egyptian architecture is the 
pyramids, which form a distinct class by 
themselves, and present no points of resem- 
blance with other structures. Their form is 
substantially invariable — a simple mass resting 
on a square, or sometimes approximately 
square base, with the sides facing, with slight 
deviations, towards the cardinal points, and 
tapering off gradually towards the top to a 
point, or to a flat surface, as a substitute for 
this apex. [Pyramid.] Egyptian architecture, 
so massive and so sombre, with its vast aisled 
halls without windows, its close files of gigantic 



eotptian architecture. 

Temple of Apoliinopolis Magna (modern name, F-doon). 


columns, and its colossal statues, ow'es many 
characteristic forms and effects to earlier 
cavern temples in Ethiopia. One of the most 
striking peculiarities of the style is the pyra- 
midal character of the ascending lines : it is 
observed in the outline of the portal and the 
gigantic pylon, in walls, doorways, pedestals, 
and screens : it pervades the whole system, 
and must have been occasioned by circum- 
stances connected with its origin. Egyptian 
architecture is said to have had its origin some 
4000 years b.c., and advanced and flourished 
under diflerent dynasties. The first includes 
the two great dynasties of Theban princes who 
governed Egypt during her “most high and 
palmy state," when Thebes sect forth her 
armies to distant conquest. Io the second 
period is comprised the erection of the Pyra- 
mids. The third includes the reigns of the 
Ptolemies and earlier Ciesars, under whom 
Egyptian architecture flourished in a second 
youth, and almost attained its original splen- 
dour. The essentially brilliant period of 
Egyptian art was in the middle of the twelfth 
ceutiuy b.c,, in the reign of Sesostris or 
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Ranieses, at Thebes. 'Hie monuments of this 
period comprise the remains or Homer’s hun- 
dred-gated Thebes, the capital of ancient 
Egypt, the diameter nf which city was two 
geographical miles each way; in Upper Egypt 
the well-preserved temples in the islands of 
Phil* and Elephant inn, of Syem\ Bui ms, &.e. 
The Egyptian temples do not usually present, 
externally, the appearance of being columned, 
a boundary wall or peribolus girding the whole 
and preventing the view of the interior, ex- 
cept the tops of a lofty avenue of columns, 
with their superimposed terrace, of the taper- 
ing obelisks in some of the courts, or the 
dense mass of a structure which is the body 
of the temple itself, inclosing the thickly- 
colmnned halls. Boldness and breadth were 
studied in every p:irt, and a gloomy grandeur 
was studiously secured to impress, without 
doubt, the worshippers with awe. The repre- 
sentations given in ancient painting show a 
remaikable love of uniformity of arrangement 
of their domestic houses and gardens. In an 
ordinary house a number of chain tiers were 
ranged round a rectangular court The larger 
mansions sometimes consisted of an assemblage 
of such courts, the whole occupying a square 
or oblong plot. Sometimes a central group of 
buildings was surrounded by a narrow court. 
A spacious area often extended from front to 
rear, with a chief and side entrances at either 
end : the exterior had nothing of the ponder- 
ous character of temple structures, whieh 
would have been ill-suited to the wants ami 
festivities of social life. Houses two and 
three stories high were common ; but large 
mansions appear to have been low and exten- 
sive rather than lofty. The terraced top was 
covered by an awning or roof, supported on 
light graceful columns. The structures were 
of stone : the coverings of the apertures, as 
well as of the courts, was effected by immense 
blocks of stone laid horizontally. The walls 
were covered with rows of sculpture painted 
In bright colours. The capitals of the columns 
exhibit an immense variety; the most beau- 
tiful have a crater-like form, and appear like 
the projecting bell of a flower, with leaves 
standing out from the surface. The lotus, the 
sacred plant, is frequently typified. 

Egyptian -bean, s. Probably the fruit 

of Nelumbium speciosum. 

Egyptian -bine, s. A pigment of a bril- 
liant colour, made of hydrated protoxide of 
copper mixed with a very small quautity of 

Iron. 

Egyptian-era, 5. 

Cftron. : An era, commencing like that of 
Nabiouassar, in b.c. 747. The old Egyptian year 
consisted of 365 days, without any such inter- 
Calatory period as our leap year. By 30 b c. 
the commencement of the year, whieh in 747 
had been on February 26, had moved back- 
wards to August 29. The astronomers of 
Alexandria, therefore, proposed that five days 
should be added to every fourth year. This 
proposal was adopted, the change commencing 
from b.c. 25. 

Egyptian jasper, s. 

Min.: A variety of jasper with zones of 
brown and yellow. It is found ill the desert 
between Cairo and Suez. 

Egyptian lotus, s. 

Bot. : Nymphau lotus. 

t Egyptian pebble, a 

Min. : The same as Egyptian- jasper (q v.). 

Egyptian rose , ». 

Bot. : (1) Scabiosa arvensis, (2) S. a trojrurpu- 
rca. They have no affinity to the genuine 
genus Rosa. 

Egyptian-thorn, s. 

Bot. : Acacia vtra. 

Egyptian- vulture, a. 

Orniih . ; A small vulture. Neophron perenop- 
terus, found in, though by no means confined 
to, Egypt The Abyssinian traveller, Bruce, 
called it Pharaoh’s Hen. [Neophron.] 

fi-gyp tel'-o ger, s. [Eng. Eayptolog(y) ; 
■wr.] One who is skilled in Egyptology. 

£-gyp~to-log'-ic al, S. [Eng. Egyptology) ; 
-teat] Pertaining to Egyptology ; devoted to 
tbe study of Egyptology. 
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fc-gyp-tol' 6 giat, e. [Eng. Egyptologiy) ; 
-ist] The same as Eoyptcjloger (q.v.). 

" Or, a* Home EgyptologiH* persUUmtly read It*— 
8. tiirch, LL.IK , In TranK liU>, Arch. 8uc., It 1—5 

E fryp tdl-Ogy, 5. [Or. Atyimros (Aiguptox) 
— Egypt., and Aoyoc (logos) - a discourse.] The 
study of the antiquities of Egypt ; that branch 
of knowledge which deals with the antiquities, 
ancient language, history, of Egypt 

*’ III* long fife of work in the field of Egyptology. 
Trie>t. fitb. Arch, hoc., vl. 571 

eh, * cy, inter}. [A.8. cd. ; cf. I)nt. he; 
Ger. eL\ [An.] An interjection expressive of 
doubt, inquiry, or surprise. 

eh -lit©, «. [From Ehl where it occurs.] 

Min. : A variety nr sub-species of Pscudo- 
malacliitc. 

chr -en berg-ite,s. [Ger. ekrenbergit, named 
after Christian Godfrey Ehrenberg, the cele- 
brated German naturalist and micruseopist ] 

Min. : A rose-red mineral, nearly gelatinous 
when fresh, but ou drying becoming fragile, 
ulverulcut, and opaque. It is akin to 
phragidite. It occurs in clefts in trachyte, 
in Siebengehirge. (Dana.) The British Museum 
Catalogue makes it a variety of clay. 

ebr-et'-I-a, s. [Nimed after D. G. Ehret, a 
celebrated German botanical draughtsman.] 

Bot : The; typical genus of Ehretiace* : they 
are shrubs or small trees, eight to twenty-live 
feet high, with the floweis. which aregcnerally 
white, in corymbs or panicles. Some species 
bear eatable drupes. The root of Ehretia 
buxifolia is prescribed in India lo chronic 
venereal affections. E. serrata , also from 
India, has a tough, light, durable wood. 

ehr-et^I-a' -90-00, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. ehreti(a), 
and Lat. fcm. pL adj. suff. -aoeae.) 

Bot. : Ehretiads. An order of Perigynous 
Exogens, alliance Eehiales. It consists of 
trees or shrubs, with a harsh pubescence. 
Leaves simple, alternate, without stipules ; 
flowers gyrate ; calyx inferior, five-parted ; 
corolla monopetalous, tubular, with five seg- 
ments ; etamens five ; ovary, two or more 
celled ; frnit drupaceous ; seed suspended, 
solitary in each cell. They are closely akin to 
Boragiaaeea?. They are divided into two 
tribes : (1) Tonrnefortie®, in which the leaves 
have albumen, and (2) Heliotrope®, in which 
they are destitute of albumen. The Ehretiads 
are trees or shrubs, from the tropics of both 
hemispheres. Lindley, in 1845, enumerated 
fourteen genera, and estimated the known 
species at. 297. 

ehr-et -l ads, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. ehretia , and 
Eng. pi. suff. -ads.) 

Bot. : The name given by Lindley to the 
order Ehretiace® (q.v.). 

el’-dent, a. (Corruption of ciy-daing, is., 
always doing.] Diligent, careful, attentive. 
(Scotch.) 

"The curate Is playing at dice wi* Comet Graham. 
Be cident and civil to them baitin'*— Scott . Old Afor- 
tahty , ch. lv. 

ei'-der, s. [Sw. ejder ; Ieel. ddur, d/larffugl) ; 
Dan. ederijugl), edder(fngl) ; Ger. eider(gans). J 

1. The same as eider-duck or any other 
species of the genus. 

“The flinty couch we now most share 
Shall seem with down of eidxr piled.” 

Scott : Lady of the Lake. 

2. The same as eider-down (q.v.)i 

elder down, s. Tbe soft and elastic 
down of the eider-duck. 

eider -dnek, s. Somateria mollissima. 
The forehead and crown are blue, the hind 
head nape and temples green, the rest of the 
body variegated with white, greenish-yellow, 
buff, and black. It is found in the Arctic 
regions, both of the Eastern and Western hemi- 
spheres, extending south to Shetland, Orkney, 
and to the Fern or Farn Islands off the coast 
of Northumberland, where it breeds. It is 
called also the St Cnthbert’s Dnek, the Cuth- 
bert or Cntbert Duck, the Great Black and 
White Duck, and the Colk Winter Duck. 

t elder-goose, s. The same as eider-duck. 
It is a genuine duck, and not a goose. 

ei'-do-graph, s. [Gr. e’Sos (eidos) = form, 
appearance ; and ypa<£«*> (grapho) = to write, 
to draw.) An instrument for copying drawing, 
iuvented by Professor Wallace. 1 1 consists of a 


central beam of mahogany, sliding l*rkw»M 
and forward in a socket whose axis jiassea 
through a longitudinal slit in the beam. Two 
equal wheels, one below each end of the beam, 
turn on axes that pass through pines fixea 
near its exi.rrmii.ies, and a steel chain passes 
over the winds as a band by which motion 
may be communicated from one to the other. 
Two arms slide in sockets along the lower 
face of the wheels, just under their centres, 
one of which bears at its extremity a metallic 
tracer, having a handle by which its point 
may bo carried over the liucg of any design; 
while at the extremity of the other* anu is a 
pencil, tlxc.d in a metallic tilho which slides in 
a pipe ami Is raised by a string, when lequtred. 
the pressure on the paper being maintained 
by a weight. The wheeis being equal in dia- 
meter. the arms attached to them, when once 
set parallel to each other, will remain so when 
the wheels are revolved, (Knight.) 

* ei-dd’-lon, s. [Gr., = a likeness, an image, 
and e76o* {eidos) = form, appearance.] An 
image, likeness, or representation ; an appari- 
tion, an appearance. 

ei’-do scope, s. [Gr. eUos (eUios) = form, ajv 
pea ranee, and axo-rrew ( skopeo ) = to see.] An 
instrument on the principle of the kaleido. 
scope, whieh produces an infinite variety of 
geometrical figures by tiie independent i evolu- 
tion of twn perforated metallic discs on their 
axes. It may be employed in conjunction 
with the magic-lantern, when rapidly rotated, 
causing flashing rays of light, forming singular 
combinations to appear upon the ecreeu. 
Variously coloured glass discs may be used, 
producing striking variations and combina- 
tions of colour. ( Mechanical Magazine (n. s.), 
vol. xvii. p. 35.) 

ei doii-ra -m-Sn, *■ [Gr. e!£ov (eidos) — form, 
nppearaace, and ovpavtos ( ovranios ) = hea- 
venly ; oupat'o? (ouranos) = the heaven.) A 
representatioo of the heavens. 

* eif-fest, adj. used adv. (Ice), efslr ~ last.] 

Especially. 

"Heirfore we belief It to be wortble. godlie and 
meritable to mak Just witnessing to the werltie : 
tiiat the vreritie be not bide nor *uiunt down, that 
veritie eiffext throw Ioik of the qubilk prejudice ma bo 
gnuei it contrair ane iuuooeut.’’ — Harry : Orkn (Ai p.fc 
p. 405 

eigh (gh silent), inter]. [Eh.] 

eight, * eighte, * eyght (gh silent), a. & s. 
[A. 8. eahta ; cogn. with Ger. & Dut. acht ; IceL 
atta; Da. otte; Sw. 8ffa ; Goth, ahtau ; O. H. 
Ger. ahta ; M. H. Ger. cehte, dhte ; lr. ocht ; 
Gael, ochd ; Wei. wyth ; Cornish eath ; Bret. 
eich, eiz ; Lat. octo ; Gr. out u> (okto); iSaus. 
ashtan. (8’freaf.)] 

A. As adj. : One of the cardioal numeral 
adjectives ; twice four. 

B, As substantive : 

1. One of the cardinal numbers equivalent 
to twice four. 

2. A symbol representing eight units : as 8, 
or viii. 

3. A carved outlioe representing or resem- 
bling the figure 8. 

*’ Tired out 

With cutting eight* that day uinm tbe ice. 

Tennyton : The Epic, 1A. 

eight-day, a. Going for eight days : as 
an c ght-day clock. 

eight-foil, s. 

Her. ; A grass that has eight leaves. 

eight line, a. Containing, or of the depth 
of, eight lines. 

eight- line plea, s. 

Print. : A type whose face has eight times 
the depth of pica. 

* eight (gh silent), s. [Eyot.] A small island 
in the middle of a river. 

" c om« do ft]*o pl&ut osier* oo their eight*, like 
quickset*. Eve/yn. 

cigh-teen' (gh silent), a. & s. [A S. cahto 
tyne.) 

A- As adj. : Twice nine ; eight and ten. 

“ If men natumlly lived but twenty year*, we should 
be satisfied if they died About ecjhtont ; Aud yet 
eighteen years now oie u loug a* eighteen year* w ouid 
be then.' — Taylor. 

B. As subst. : One of the cardinal numerals ; 
twice nine. 

** He can't take two from twenty, for his heart. 

And leave eighteen.” Shaketp. : Cymbeitne, IL L 


late, fS.t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot* 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, s6n ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur. rule, full; try, Syrian- •*, c* = •. •y=i. qu — kw. 


eigliteenrao— ejecting 
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*igh -teen' -mo (gh silent), s. [Properly, in 
Lat., octodecimo = eighteenth ; Eng. eighteen, 
with Lat. termination -mo.) 

Bookbinding : A hook whose sheets are 
folded to foiin eighteen loaves. Sometimes 
written octodecimo: but more usually ISmo, 
or IS*. 

6igh-teenth' (gh silent), a. & s. [Eng. 
eighteen; -th. ] 

A. As adjective: 

1. That next in order to the seventeenth. 

2. Noting one of eighteen equal parts into 
which anything is divided. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : The eighteenth part of any- 
thing. 

2. Music : An interval comprehending two 
octaves and a fourth. 

6ight'-fdld (gh silent), a. [Eng. eight, and 
Jold.\ Containing eight times the quaulity or 
number. 

eighth (pron. atth), a. & s. [A. S. eahtodha.] 

A. ds adjective : 

1, Coming next in order to the seventh. 

" Another vet!— A seventh 1 I'll Bee do more ; 

And yet the eighth appears.” 

E-akesp. : Macbeth. Iv. 1. 

2. Denoting one of eight equal parts into 
which anything has been divided. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Ovd. Lang. : One of eight equal parts of 
anything. 

2. A/«s£c: The interval of an octave. 

eighth-ly (pron. atth'-ly), adv. eighth ; 
-£y). In the eighth place. 

“ Figh'hlu , living creatures have voluntary motion, 
which plants have nut ."— Bacon : Natural History. 

6igh'-ti-eth (gh silent), a. & s. [Eng. eighty ; 
•eth.] 

A, As adjective : 

1. Coining next in order to the seventy- 
ninth. 

2. Denoting one of eighty equal parts into 
which anything is divided. 

“ Some hal tnces arc so exact as to be sensibly turned 
with the eightieth part of a grain."— iriaiu .■ M A. 
Mag. 

B. As snbst. : One of eighty parts into 
which anything is divided. 

6lght' -score (gh silent), a. & a. [Eng. eight , 
and score.] 

A, As adj. : Containing eight times twenty, 
or one hundred and sixty. 

*’ What I keep a week away ? seven days and nights 7 
Eig 'dscore eight hours? and lovers* ahseut hours, 
More tedious than the dial eightscore times " 

Shakesp. : Othello, lii. 4. 

B. As snbst . ; One hundred and sixty. 

6lgh' ty. * eigh-tle (gh silent), a. & s. [A. S. 

eahtatig ] 

A. As adj . ; Containing eight times ten. 

" Eighty odd years of s Trow have I seen." 

Shake* p. : Richard, ill., iv. L 

B. As substantive : 

1. The number containing eight times ten. 

" Among all other cl i i unc te ricks three are most re- 
markable. that is. seven times seven, or b-rty-nine ; 
nine times nine, or eig>ty-o lie; and seven times nine, 
or the year sixty-three, which is conceived to carry 
with It the most considerable fatality." — Browne : 
Vulgar Errour*. 

2. A symbol representing eighty units : as, 
80 or Ixxx. 

•eigne (g silent), a. [O. Fr. aisne, ainsne, from 
Lat. ante = before, and Fr. nE — Lat. natus— , 
bom.] 

1. Eldest ; firstborn. 

2. Unalienable, as being entailed on the 
eldest son. 

**It happeneth not seldom, that, tonvold the yearly 
onth, for averment of the continuance of some estate 
for life, which is evt -e, and not subject to forfeiture 
for the alienation that e>>lneth after it, the party will 
offer 1 1 sue a pardon unconipelled before the time ; iu 
all which, some mitigation of the uttermost value 
may w> II nml worthily he offered.”— Bacon : Office of 
Composition* for Alienation*. 

•eik. * eek, * eke, 5 . [Eke, v.) 

1. An addition. 

"Likely from them a great eke will be put to 
TVaqu ilvs process, which before was long and odious 
enough. Baillic; Letters, 1. 823. 

2. The liniment used for greasing sheep. 

3. An unctuous perspiration that oozes 
through the skiu of sheep in warm weather. 


cik, v.i. [Eke.] To add. (Scotch.) 

" That was under protestation to add oud eik."— 
Scott ; Heart of Midlothian, ch. xii. 

oik’ -end, s. [Eik, v.) The short chain 
winch attaches the llicets, or traces, to the 
swiuglctiees in a plough. 

eild, s. [Eld.] Old nge. (Scotch.) 

’* Wl* crazy eild I'm *ulr forfairn." 

IS urn* . Brigs of A yr. 

eil -«iln£, yeal mgs, s. pi. [EiLn.] Equals 
in age. (Often pronounced cillins, also 
yicldins.) 

" A species by youraell, 

Near ecldins with the sun your god.” 

Ramsay: Pf.eenix, li. 498. 

eild ’-mg, s. [Eldino.] Firing, wood, peats, 
coals. (Scotch . ) 

" Ye'll he wanting eliding now. or something to pit 
ower the winter. Scott : (Jay Mannertng, ch. xiv. 

v Oile, v.t. & i. [Ail.] 

t el'-le-ber, s. [Etym. doubtful.) 

Bot. : Alliaria officinalis. (Her. : Appendix.) 

eir-ack, ear ock, cr ack, er-ock, er- 
rack, s. [Gael, drag = a cliickeu.) A hen 
of the first year. 

“ Like half an err nek's egg." 

. Piper of Peebles, p. IB. 

* cire, s. [Eyre.] 

* el'-ren-arch, s. [Gr. clpqt'rj(eirene)—'peaee, 
and apx<*» (arc/id)=to rule, to govern.) 

Gr. Antig. : A magistrate whose duty it was 
to keep the peace. 

* eir'-Ie, s. [Eyrie.) 

* eise, s. [Ease.] 

•el-sel, * ei-sell, *eye selle, $. [A. 8. 

aisel. ] Vinegar. 

" EiseU strong and egre.” 

Romaunt of the Rose, 216. 

ei'-§en-rahm, s. [Ger. = iron cream.) He- 
matite. 

eis sel, a. [Corrupted from A.S. eust-ddel = 
the East part, the East.) Easterly. 

” On Monanday night he cam yont to stop the ewes 
aff the bogg-feuce. the wind heiug eitsel." — Brownie of 
Bodsbeek, L 12. 

eis-tedd-fod (pron. l-steth’-vod), s. [Wei. 

— an assembly.) A congress or session for 
the election of chief bards, called together for 
the first time at Caerwys, by virtue of a com- 
mission granted lij Queen Elizabeth, May 26th, 
1508. Eisteddvndau have been since held in 
various places at uncertain intervals, but of 
late years have been held annually at certain 
places publicly notified previously. The 
object is the eaeouragemeut of native poetry 
and music. 

* eit, s. [Ait.] 

either (pron. e'-ther or l'-ther), *ai ther, 
*a'-ther, * ay ther, * ey ther, a., or 

pron. & conj. [A. 8. dgther, a eontr. of 
(bghweether, itself a compouud of a + ge + 
hwoithcr, where a = aye, ge is a eommon 
prefix, and hwcether = Eng. whether ; cogn. 
with Dut. iedcr ; O. H. Ger. eowedar; M. H. 
Ger. iewader ; Ger. jeder.] 

A* As adjective or pronoun : 

1. One or the other of two persons or things. 

"Afterword as victory Inclined to either part, it 
belonged eft to the Lacedeiui<mans, and eft to the 
Athenians." — Goldyng : Justine, fol. 45. 

2. Each of two. 

** With his own likeness placed on either knee." 

Camper : Tirocinium, 820. 

3. Both of two. 

” So burly the big brunshit togedur. 

That Lacke to the bent borne were thal dither." 

lfestruction of lYoy, 11.059. 11,060. 

4. Any one of any number more than two. 

“ Henry VIII., Francis I., ami Charles V. were so pro. 
videut. as scarce a palm nf ground could be gotten hy 
either of the three, but that the other two would sot 
the balance of Enrol >e upright again.* —Bacon. 

B. As c<ynj.: A disjunctive conjunction used 
before the first of two or more propositions or 
alternatives, as correlative to, and followed 
by or. 

’* Either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is In 
a Journey, or perlmi* he slee)><th.‘*— 1 Kings xviix 27. 

eith-ly, adv. [Eng. eat h ; -ly. ] Easily. 

’* * It b travelled earth That/ said Edie, ’it howks sa* 
eithly.”— Scott: Antiquary, ch. xxuL 

e jae'-u-late, v.t. & i. [Lat. ejaculatus, pa. 
prnr. of ejaculo — to cast out : e = ex = out, 


and jaculo = to cast ; jacnlum = a missile, 
jacio — to cast, to throw.) 

A. Transitive : 

* I. Lit. : To throw, shoot, cast, or dart 
out. 

“ Its active rays, ejaculated tbeuce, 

Irra^liate all the whle dreumferenco." 

filackmore : Creation, bk- L 

2. Fig. : To throw out as an exclamation ; 
to utter sharply and briefly ; to exclaim. 

B. Intransitive : 

* 1. Lit. : To shoot or dart out. 

” Which far and near ejaculate, and Bpont* 

O er tea and coffee, poison to the rout" 

Young : Epistle to Pupa 

2. Fig. : To exclaim ; to utter ejaculations. 

e -jac -u-lat-ed, pa. par. or a. [Ejaculate.) 

e-jae'-u-lat-mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Ejacu- 
late.] * 

A. A B. As pr. par . & particip. adj. : (Sea 
the verb). 

C. : The act of exclaiming suddenly 
and briefly ; ejaculation. 

e-j&e-u-la'-tion, s. [Lat. ejaculatus, pa. 
par. of ejaculo ; Fr. Ejaculation ; Ital. tjacula- 
zionc.) 

* L Lit. ; The aet of shooting or darting out 
with sudden force and rapid flight. 

“There eeemeth to be acknowledged, In the act of 
envy, an ejaculation or irradi&tiou of the eye.**— 
Bacon : Essiys ; On Envy. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. The act of ejaculating or uttering a short, 
suddeo exclamation or prayer, 

2. A short, audden exelamatiou or ery 
uttered. 

“An ejaculation of penitence ora hymn of than ko- 
giviug ."— Macaulay : hist. Eng., ch. xi. 

*U For the difference between ejaculation 
and effusion, see Effusion. 

e-jae-u-lat'-or-y, * e-jae-n-lat or-ie,ck 

[Eng. ejaculate); -ory .] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. Emitting or causing a short sharp 
motion. 

"Falling on the ejaculatorie spring "—Evelyn; 
Memoirs, Feb. 24, 1655. 

2. Suddenly or sharply uttered or ex- 
claimed ; of the nature of an ejaculation. 

"They used It rather upon some short ejaculatory 
prayers, than in their larger devotions.'^ — Vuppa : 
Devotion. 

* 3. Sudden, hasty. 

"We are not to value ourselves upon the merit of 
ejaculatory repentance*, that take ub hy hts and 
starts ." — L Estrange. 

1L Anaf. & Physiol.: Designed for ejecting 
or emitting with force any fluid ; as, ejaculatory 
ducts. 

e jeet v.t. [Lat. eject us, pa. par. of ejicio = 
to cast or throw out : e = ex = out, and 
jacio = to throw.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To cast, shoot, throw, or dart out; to 
discharge ; to emit. 

" The carbuncle. 

Which from It eucli a flaming light 
And radiancy ejecieth." 

Drayton : Muse*' Elysium ; NymphaiV. 

2. To drive away, to expel. 

** To eject him hence. 

Were hut our dauger : ami to keep him here. 

Our certain death/' Shakes p. .< Coriobuu**, iiL 1 

3. In the same sense as II. 

4. To throw out or expel from any office or 
oeeupauey ; to drive out of possession ; to- 
dispossess. 

” His wife & eonne should bear®, 

That should eject him from bis reatme.* 

Il'arucr.* Albion* England, bk- L, ft.fi. 

* 5. To drive, to force. 

" If they can, by all their arts. 

Eject it to tb extremeat parts.* 

hwjt : Bee's Birthday, 

* 6. To throw or east out ; to reject. 

"To have ejee'ed whatsoever the church doth make 
account of, be it never bo harmless in itself . . . could 
not liaie beeu defended.''— Hoohtrr : Eccle*. Polity. 

II. Law: Tn turn a tenant out from the 
occupation of any tenancy. [Ejectment.) 

"He must show . . . lastly that the defendant hAd 
ousted or ejected him.” — Bhickttone : Comment^ hk. 
IiL, ch. 7. 

e-jeet’-ed, pa. par. or a. [Eject.] 

c-jeet'-ing, pr. par., a., ks. [Eject.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj.: (S«e 
| the verb). 


boil, bo^; pout. j<fM; cat, ^ell, chorus, $hin, fceneh; go. gem; thin, this; sin. as; expect, ^Ccnophon, exist, ph = £, 
-dan, tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -§ion = zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious = shus. -hie. -die, &c. = b^l, dfl» 
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C. As subst. : The act of casting or throw! Qg 
ont ; ejection ; ejectiueut. 

©-Jec'-tlon, a. [Ijat. ejectio, from ejectus , pa. 
par. of ejicio = to throw or cast ont : e = ex 
= out, and jacio = to throw.] 

I. Ordinary language : 

I. The act of ejecting, casting, or throwing 
ont. 

••These stories are founded on the ejection of the 
fallen anyd* from heaven.’’— Broome. 

2- The state or condition of being ejected, 
dispossessed, or expellciL 

" Our first parrot after hLa ejection out of Piinvdlsc.” 
—Bp. Hall . Contempt. 

* 3. The act of expelling or driving out, as 
out of society ; expulsion. 

•'The malsters of the synagogue that had enacted 
the ejection < f whosoever should confess Jesus to ho 
the Christ."— /Jp. Hall : Contempt., Procession to the 
Temple. 

* 4. The act of rejecting ; rejection. 

••Some of these alteration* are only the ejection of a 
word fur one that appeared to him more elegant or 
more intelligible.*'— Johnson : Preface to Shakespeare. 

II. Technically: 

1. Imw : The net or process of ousting or 
ejecting a tenant from any tenancy ; eject- 
ment. 

•• Ouster or amotion of possession from an estate for 
year*, happens only b nu n>ch«n or turning out of 
the tenant front l he occupation of the land during the 
continuance of his term." — lllackitone Comment . , bk. 
iiL, ch. 7. 

2. r/iys. : The discharge of anything by 
vomiting, the stool, or any other enmnetory. 

H (1) Action of ejection and intrusion : 

Scots Law : An action lying when lands or 
houses are violently taken possession of by 
another, for the purpose of recovering posses- 
aion with damages and violent profits. 

(2) Utters of ejection : 

Scots Law : Letters under the royal signet 
authorizing the sheriff to eject a tenant or 
other possessed- of land, who had been decreed 
to remove, and who had disobeyed a charge to 
remove, proceeding oa letters of homing on 
the decree. 

* e-jeet-ive, a. [Eng. eject ; -ive.\ Throw- 
ing, easting. 

* e-ject'-ive-ljr, a dv. [Eng. ejective ; dy.] By 
throwing or casting. 

"It was Mrs. Leviticus who adorned him (after a sea 
of soap-suds and many irons tested ejectively) with 
this magnificent vesture.”—/?. D. ttlackmore : Crippt 
the Currier, ch. xvL 

e-jeet'-ment, s. [Eog. eject; orient.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The ar t of casting out or 
expelling; ejection, expulsion. 

"The driving Mm [the Devil] ont . . . by exorcisms 
and spiritual ejectment*.' — Warburton: Doctrine of 
Grace . bk. iL, ch. iv. 

2. Law: The act or process of ejecting or 
dispossessing a teoant of his tenancy. 

Action of ejectment : 

Law : An action wherein the title to certain 
lands and tenements may be tried and pos- 
session recovered in cases, when the claimant 
has a right of entry. It is begun by the 
serving of a writ of ejectment on the tenant 
in possession, bearing that the plaintiff in the 
action lays claim to the estate iu question, 
and calling upon all interested to appear 
within a certain time and defeud their right, 
failing which the tenant in possession will be 
ejected. 

‘•The ac’lcmof ejectment has. I may add. been ren- 
dered an easy and expeditious remedy to landlords 
w hose tenants are iu nrre:ur. or who hold over after 
tbei r t >rm has expired or been determined. For every 
landlord who has a right of re-entry in case of uou-nay- 
mentof reut, when half & year's rent is due and no 
sufficient distress is to he had, rnay serve a writ of 
ejectmeut on his tenant, to fix the same nixni some 
notorious part of the premises, which shall be valid, 
without any formal re-entry or previous demand of 
rent And a recovery in such ejectment shall he final 
and conclusive, both in law ami ctinity, unless the 
rent and all costa be paid or tendered within six 
calendar months afterwards .” — Blackttone : Comm* nt., 
bk. iii., cb. 7. 

©-jee-tor, s. [Lat., from ejectu$ t pa. par. of 
ejicio.] 

L Ord. I/ing. : One who or that which 
ejects, throws, or drives out. 

IL Technically: 

1. Imw : One who ejects or dispossesses 
another from his tenancy. 

" He had no other remedy against the ejector but In 
damages for the trespass committed iu ejecting lnm 
from his farm.”— Blackstone Comment., bk. iii,. ch. 7. 

2. Mach : A device w herein a body of 

elastic fluid, auch as steam or air, under 


pressure and in motion la made the means of 
driving a liquid such as water or oil. The 
effect of a body of escaping steam In setting 
liquids in motion was observed long ago, 
but the most notable instance is the Gillard 
Injector [Injector], which is used aa a feed- 
water pump for steam-boilers. The ejector 
acts on a similar principle, but ia applied to 
eject or lift liquids. (Knight.) 

3 Firearms : That device in a breech-loading 
flreartn which withdraws the empty cartridge- 
ease from the bore of the guu, 

4. Ship-build. : A device on shipboard for 
cartying up the ashes from the stokeholes of 
steamships and discharging them overboard, 
liie aslics are shovelled into a box, and a 
steanej t being driven into the mouthpiece 
of the pipe, causes an induced current of air, 
which carries the ashes along with it up the 
pipe, and overboard above the water-line. 

ejector condenser, a. 

Steam eng. : A form of condenser worked by 
the exhaust steam tmm the cylinder. The 
apparatus consists essentially of three con- 
centric tubes terminating in coiioidal nozzles, 
and opening into the hot-well or waste-water 
receptacle by a common and gradually widen- 
ing or trumpet-shaped mouthpiece ; the inlet- 
tube is in communication with the water-tank 
from which the current of injection water is 
obtained, while each of the other tidies con- 
veys the exhaust steam from one of the 
cylinders. In starting, steam is admitted, 
aiid passing along the axial-pipe, issues at the 
nozzle, drawing with it water from the cold- 
water pipe, which condenses the steam from 
the exhaust passages of the respective cylin- 
ders, mnl has momentum enough to carry the 
condensed ateaio aud itself to the hot-well. 
(Knight.) 

e-joo , s. [Gomutl] 

* ei-U-la'-tlon» a. [Lat. cjulatio, from ejulo 
==to cry out, to wail ] A wailing aloud, an 
outcry, mouruiug, or lamentation. 

" Boeotia’s bills 

Aud caves with ejulation from the camp 

Rebellowed round.” Glover : Athenaid. bk. xxliL 

e-jiir-a tion, s. [Lat. ej-wrafio.] 

Law: The act of renouncing or resigning 
one’s place. 

ek'-de -mite, s. [Gr. U&y ( ekdemos ) = 
unusual, and suff. -its (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min.: An arsenate and chloride of lead, 
Pb 5 Aro0 8 + 2PbClo. Hardness, 2*5 to 3 ; sp. 
gr. 7’ 1*4 ; lustre, vitreous to greasy; colour, 
bright yellow to green ; massive and crystal- 
line. From Laiigbau, Wermland, Sweden. 
Described by Nordenskiold in 1877. (Thos. 
Davies, F.G.S.) 

eke, eak, * eehe, * eeh-en, * eeke, 
•ek en, 'ieh, vt. & i. [A.S. ecan; cogn. 
with Icel. auka : Dau. oge ; Sw. oka ; O. H. 
Ger. ouchon, aukhdn ; Goth, aukan ; Lat. 
autjeo.] 

A. Transitive: 

* 1. To increase, to augment. 

" I dempt there much to have eked my store, 

But such eki ng hath made my hearts re.” 

Spenser. Shepheard* Calender (nept.). 

* 2. To protract, to leugthen, to prolong, to 
extend. 

•• I apeak too lone ; but *tis to piece the time. 

To eke it. aud to draw it out m length. ” 

shake*;- : Merchant uf Venice, IiL 2. 

* 3. To make up for or supply deticiencies 
in. (Followed by ot/f.) 

*" Still be kind, 

And cite out our performance with your mind. * 

Shake* p. : Henry I*., iii. (Chorus). 

* 4. To spin out by useless additions. 

** She saw old Prynne in restless Darnell shine, ^ 

And Eusdeti eke out Blackmore'a endless line." 

Pope : Duncia t. i. 10S. ICd. 

5. To manage anything so that it shall 
suffice for any purpose. 

* B. Intrans. : To make an increase or addi- 
tion. 

•• What echilh suche renowne to the conscience of a 
wise tuan.” Chaucer: Test, of Love. bk. il. 

eke, * eek, * ek, adv. & s. [A.S. roc; cogn. 
u itli Icel. auk ; Dnt. ook ; S w.och; Dan. og ; 
Goth, auk.] [Eke, v.\ 

A. As adv. : Also, besides, likewise, more- 
over, in addition. (Obsolete except in poetry.) 

" A In Mbaud captain eke was be 
Of famous Loudon t wn.” 

Coxoper : John Gilpin. 


B. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : An addition, someth ing add*l, 

••Iu the latter they are generally lll-*a*ort*d and 
clumsy eke*, that may well be spared. bedded .* 
Protp. of a A’evv. Tran*, of Bible, p. 96, 

2. Bee keeping : A short wooden eylioder on 
which a beehive is placed to increase its capa- 
city when the bees have filled it full of comb. 

ek-e-ber' gl-a, s. [Named by the African 
traveller Spaniiaun, after his relative, Captain 
C. Gustavos Eke berg, a Swedish captain, who 
took him to China.] 

Hot. : A genus of plants, order Meliaceae, 
tribe Trlchilieie. Ekebrrgia copensis Is a very 
ornamental tree about twenty feet high, some- 
times cultivated ia greeuhouses. (Paxton.) 

. g _ ber - gite, s. [Named in 1824 after 
Ekebcrg, who analyzed it in 1807.] 

Min. : A tetragonal, transparent, or trans- 
lucent mineral. Hardness 5*5 —0 ; sp. gr. 2*74 ; 
lustre vitreous ; colour white, grey, bluish, or 
reddish. Compos. : Silica 49*20— 62*25 ; alu- 
mina 23*97— 27’90 ; sesqnioxide of iron, 0—1 *40 ; 
magnesia 0—1*00 ; lime 9*80 — 15*59 ; soda 4*53 
—8*70 ; potassa 0—1 '73 ; water, 0—1 *73. Found 
in Sweden, Norway, Finland, and New York. 
Two varieties of it are Passanite and Paralogite. 
(Dona.) The British MusrumCatalogve reduces 
Ekebergi te to a variety of Scapolite (q.v.), whilst 
Dana uses Scapolite in a more extensive sense 
for a group of minerals. 

eked, pa. par. or a. [Eke, r.] 

eke -ing, ek ing, * eck ing, * ek yng, 
*ek-yngc, pr. par., a., & s. [Eke, r.J 
A. & B, As pr. par . & ixirticip. a dj. : (Sea 
the verb). 

C. As siifcsfanfine : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of increasing, augmenting, or 
protracting. 

‘•An Ekynge: Adaugma. augmentum. auccio."— 

Cathot. Anglicum. 

2. An addition, anincrease, an augmentation. 

•* And make an ekynge of my p«lue." 

Gower. C. A , lv. 

IL Shipbttilding : 

1. A piece fitted to aiake good a deficiency 
in length on the lower part of the supporter 
under the cat-head, &c. 

2. The piece of carved work aader the lower 
end of the quarter-piece at the aft part of the 
quarter-gallery. 

* e ke- name, * ek name, s. [Eng. eke, 
and name; Icel. a uka~nnjn.) An additional 
name ; a surname, a nickname (q.v.). 

"Agnomen. An ekename or * surname .**— Medulla 
Grammatice*. 

ek man nite, s. [Ger. ekmannit. Named 
after *G. Ekniarm, proprietor of the mine in 
which it was found.] 

3/ in. ; A mineral resembling chlorite, to 
which it is akio. It is foliated, columnar, 
asbestiform, radiated, or “massive. Colour, 
green, greyish-white, or black. Compos. ! 
silica 34*30— A0*:;0 : alumina 0—5*08 ; sesqui- 
oxide of iron 0—4*97 ; protoxide of iron 25*51— 
36*07; protoxide of manganese 7*13— 1V45; 
magnesia 0 — 7 64 ; lime 0 — 2*73 ; water 9**1 
11*50. Found iu Sweden. (Dana.) 

* el, s. [Awl.] 

*e-la, s. [See def.] 

1. Lit. A Music : The name given by Guido 
to the highest note in bis scale. 

2. Fig. : Used to express the extreme or 
height of any quality, especially of a hyper- 
bolical or extravagant sayiug. 

•• Why this is above E-la /“ 

Be turn. £ Flet. : H U without Money. 

e -lab’- or- ate, v.t. [Elaborate, a.] 

* 1. To produce with labour. 

** Or rxll tbe lucid orbit of an eye. 

Or in full joy elaborate a siyk.” 

l’uung : Love uf fame. sat. V. 

* 2. To get together by labour. 

••The honey that is elaborated by tbe bee."— Boyle: 
Work*, it SS5. 

3. To labour at so as to improve, heighten, 
or refine by suc.-ess.ve operations; to bring 
to perfection with care and diligence. 

•*To treat of this liquor as It is compleately elabo- 
rated:'— Boyle : Works, iv. 596. 

e-lab dr-ate, a. [Lat. elaboratus, pa. par. 
off/, or = to labour greatly: r=ex=out, 
fully, and laboro = to labour; labor - labour. ] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, ^pot, 
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1. Wrought or finished with great care and 
painstaking ; highly finished or studied ; per- 
formed with great labour and care. 

*■ Some elaborate attempt* of his adversaries to over, 
turn i L"—Hurd: Life of Warburton. 

* 2. Working with great care aud pains- 
taking. 

" ‘Tis dot enough the elaborate Muse affords 
Her poems beautie.* 

Jonton : Horace ; A rl of Poetry . 

e-l&b'-or-at ed, pa. par. ora. [Elaborate, v.) 

e-lAb'-or-ato ly, adv. [Eng. elaborate; 4y.] 
In an elaborate manner; with great study, 
labour, or painstaking. 

” If we preach elaborately some will tax our affecta- 
tion, others will applaud our diligence.''— bishop Hall: 
Contempt. : Dumbe Devill Ejected. 

e-l&b’ ©r at© ncss,s. [Eng. elaborate ; -7ies*.] 
The quality or state of being elaborate. 

“ It [the Old Each el or] is apparently composed with 
vreat elaborateness of dialogue, and iucessaut ambi- 
tion of wit.” — Johnson : Life of Congreve. 

6-lab'-dr at mg, jrr. par., a ., & 3. [Elabor- 
ate, t«.j 

A. A B. vis pr. par . £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. A>i stifts/. : The act or process of working 
up or finishing with great care and pains- 
taking; elaboration. 

e-lab dr-a'-tton, 5. [Eat. elaboratio , from 
elaboratus, pa. par. of elaboro.] 

1. Ord. Lang. ; The act or process of elabo- 
rating, improving, or finishing with great care 
and painstaking; a developing or bringing to 
perfection by degrees. 

"To what purpose is there snch an apparatus of 
vessels for the elaboration of the sperm and eggs ; such 
a tedious process of generation and nutrition. — Hay: 
On the Creation. 

2. Anim. £ Veg . Physiol. : The several pro- 
cesses by which the appropriate food of animals 
and of plants is transformed or assimilated so 
as to render it adapted for the purposes of 
nutrition. 

e-lab’ dr a tive, a. [Eng. elaborate) ; -ive.] 
Tending to or having the quality or power of 
elaborating, developing, or refining by suc- 
cessive operations ; perfecting by degrees 
with great care and painstaking. 

elaboratlve-faculty, s. 

Metaph . : The intellectual power of discern- 
ing relations and viewing objects by meaii9 
of or in relations; the discursive faculty; 
thought. 

6-l&b'-6r-a-tdr, s. [Eng. elaborate); -or.) 
One who or that which elaborates. 

•e-l&b’-dr-a-tor-y, o. & s. [Fng. elaborate); 

-on/) 

A. As adj. : Elaborating, elahorative. 

B. As subst. : A laboratory. 

" He [Mr. Sthael] built hia e.lahoratory in nil old hall 
or refectory."— Life of A. Wood (sub aim. 10G3}. 

•©-la’-bour, v.t. [Lat. elaboro .] To work 
out, to elaborate. [Elaborate.] 

"A nourishment most perfectly daboured by 
nature." — Urquhart : fiabelati (ProlJ. 

6l-30-ag'-i-a, s. [Gr. eAata ( elaia ) = the olive 
tree, aiul ayios ( hagios ) = devoted to the gods, 
sacred (?).] 

Bot. : A genus of Cinchonaceae. Eltsagia 
i ttilis is the Wax or Varnish tree of the Cordil- 
leras. ( Treas . of Bot.) 

£l-»-ag-na ~5€-ae,>.pZ. [Mod. Lat. tleagn(ns), 
and Lat. fem. pi. adj. sufl‘, -tr ceo\] 

Bot. : Oleasters. An order of Diclinous 
Exogens, alliance Amentalcs. It consists of 
trees or shrubs usually covered with leprous 
scurf ; leaves entire, without stipules ; flowers 
axillary, in catkins, or sometimes in panicles, 
generally dioecious, rarely hermaphrodite. Male 
Bowel's amentaceous, sepals two to tour, sta- 
mens three, four, or eight, sessile. Female 
flowers with a free tubular calyx and a one- 
eelled ovary, with a solitary ascending ovule. 
Fruit enclosed within the persistent calyx, 
ultimately succulent. Found in the Northern 
Hemisphere Ixith in the Eastern and Western 
Worlds. Limlley, in 1S45, enumerated four 
genera, and estimated the known species at 
thirty. One — Hippophae rhamnoides, the Sea 
Buckthorn— is wild in England. 

©1-30 5.g'-nus,, s. [Gr. ahaiayvoq (alaiagnos), 
eAeayvo? (deagnos) = a Boeotian marsh plant 
( Myrica Gale) A 


Bot. : Oleaster or Wild Olive-tree. A genus 
of plants, the typical oue of the order Elteag- 
uaceie (q.v.). EUragnvs hortensis is cultivated 
in gardens in this country. The fruit of E. 
oriental is, called in Persia Zinzeyd, is eaten ill 
that country, as arc the drupes of E. arborea, 
E. con/erta , and others, in Nepaiil. The honey 
derived from the very fragrant flowers of E. 
orientalis and E. angustifolia is regarded in 
some parts of Europe as a remedy for malignant 
fevers. ( Lindley .) 

e-lB0' AS, 6-la is, s. [Gr. cAata {elaia)— the 
olive-tree, with which eliis agrees in furnish- 
ing oil.] 

But. : A genus of Palms, tribe Cocoeae, and 
the spiny section of that tribe. It is dioecious 
or monoecious ; t lie flowers, especially the 
males, in dense masses, jacked very closely 
together ; the fruit is partly three-sided, hut 
somewhat irregular. Eltvis guineensis, the 
Maha or Oil Palm of the West African coast, 
has heads of large fruits. The outer or fleshy 
part of the fruit is boiled in water, when the 
oil rises to the surface and may be skimmed 
oil. In its native country it is used for butter, 
but here only for candlemaking. It constitutes 
one of the chief commercial products of Western 
Afriea. E. mclanococca also furnishes oil. Both 
species also yield by manufacture palm wine. 

el-ae 6 car pa -96 80, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
elatocarj^us), and Lat. fem pi. adj. sufl*. -actae. ] 
Bot, : An old order of plants now reduced to 
Eleteocarpeae, a tribe of Tiliaeeie (q.v). 

cl-aa o-car' pe se, s. pi [Mod, Lat. clteocar- 
p(us), and Lat. fem. pi. adj. sutT. -«e.) 

Bot. : Eleocarps. A tribe of Tiliaceae, having 
lacerated petals, and the anthers opening by a 
transverse valve at the apex. 

c 1-80-6 car pus, s. [Gr. eAaio? (etaios) = the 
wild olive, the oleaster, or eA<ua (elaia) — the 
olive tree, and Kapnos ( karpos ) = fruit. J 
Bot. : A genus of Tiliacere, the typical one 
of the tribe Ela;ocarpeae (q.v.). It consists of 
large trees or shrubs found in the south-east of 
Asia, in Australia, and New Zealand. The 
stones of the fruit of E. Ganitrns are strung 
into necklaces. E. Hinau furnishes in New 
Zealand a good black dye. The natives of 
India eat the fruit of some species ia their 
curries. 

el-80-0 coc’-ca, s. [Gr. eAcuo? ( elaios ) = the 
wild olive, or cAaia (elaia) = the olive tree, 
and kokkos (kokkos) = a berry.) 

Bot. : A genus of Eupliorbiaeere, tribe Cro- 
toneae. The pressed seeds of EUcococca verm - 
cosa, a Japanese plant, furnish oil for burn- 
ing, as do those of the Chinese, E. vernicia 
oil for mixing with paint. 

©1-80-6 den’-dre se, s. pi [Mod. Lat. celtro- 
dendr(on), and Lat. fem. adj. snflT. -ea> ] 

Bot. : A tribe of Celastraceae having drupa- 
ceous fruit. 

el-80 6 -den -dr on, s. [Gr. cAa<o? (elaios) = 
the wild olive, or tAaio(c£aia) = the olive, and 
SeVSpoe (dendron) = a tree.] 

Bot. : A genus of Celastracete, the typical 
one of the tribe Elseodemlrese (q.v.). Calyx 
five-parted, petals five, linear, obionganthers, 
five on the margin of a five-angled fleshy disc ; 
nut one to two-celled. The drupes of Elaio- 
dendron Kubv are eaten in the Cape of Good 
Hojie, while the fresh bark of E. Roxburghii, 
rubbed with water, is used by the Hindoos as 
an external application to swellings of all 
kinds. 

e-l30 r 6 lite, s. [Ger. eleeolith; Gr. eAatos 
( elaios ) — the wild olive, tlic oleaster, or 
eAuiii (elaia) = the olive tree, and XiOos (litftos) 
— stone.] 

Min. : A variety of neplielite or neplieline 
from Arkansas. 

el a© om eter, el ai om e ter, s. [[Gr. 

eA aiov (eluion) = olive oil, and fierpou (metron) 
—a measure.] An instrument for detecting the 
adulteration of olive oil. 

el-ae- op'-tene, c-la op ten, s. [Gr. eAouoc 
(elaion) = oil, aiul Eng. &c. optene (q.v.).] 
Chem : A term applied to the more volatile 
portion of a natural essential oil. 

cl 89 6 sc li ni da©, s. p/. [Mod. Lat. clceose- 
lln(um), and Lat. fem. pi. sntf. -idee.] 

Bot. : A family of Apiaceae, umbelliferous 
plants. 


©1 ee 6 se-li'-num,?. [Gr.f'A.jio<;Odafo«) = the 
wild olive, or e’Atuu (elaia) = the olive, and 
athKvov (sclinon) = a kind of jiarsley.) 

Bot. : A genus of Apiaeea-, the typical one 
of the family Elseoaelinulaj (fj.v.). 

6l a'-ic, a. [Fr. Unique, from Gr. i\atw 
(elaion) = oil.] [Oleic.) 

elaic-acid, s. [Olkic acid.) 

©l-a’-i-date, s. [Gr. eArno^ (elaion) « oa ; 
d eujilionic, and - ate (Chem.) (q.v.).] 

Chem. : A salt resulting from the combina- 
tion of elaiodic acid with a base. 

© la id ic, a. [Gr. tkaiou (elnon) = oil ; d 
euphonic; -ic.J Pertaining to or derived from 
elain or olein (q.v.). 

elaidic acid, 5. 

Chem. : A fatty acid, isomeric with oleic 
acid, formed by the action of nitrous acid on 
oieic acid. Elaidic acid, Ciyl^CO OH, crya- 
tallizes out of alcohol in shining plates, which 
melt at 40°. 

©-la'-id-in, s. [Gi>. «Aatoc (cZ«ion) = oil ; d 
euphonic, and -in (Chem.) (q.v.).] 

Chem.: A solid isotnerio modification of olein, 
produced by the action of nitrous acid (or of 
nitric acid in contact with mercury) on oleia. 
It has never been obtained snflicieiitly pure for 
analysis, but may be partially purified by dis- 
solving it in ether, cooling the solution to 0*, 
and washing the dej^osit with ether. Elaidin 
melts at 32°, is nearly insoluble in alcohol, but 
dissolves readily in ether. 

e-la in, s. [Gr. e'Aaiov (efcuon) =oil.) [Olein.) 

e-lal od’ ic, a. [Gr. t’Aaiw&i? (elaiodcs) = 
like an olive, oily.} (Ricinolp:ic.) 

elaiodic -acid, s. [Ricinoleic-acid.] 

c-lai-om'-e-ter, s. [El.cometer.] 

el al-dc-hyde, s. [Gr. ehatov ( elaion ) = oil, 
and Eng., Arc. aldehyde (q.v.).] 

Chem. : A solid isomeric modification of 
aldehyde (q.v.). 

* © lamp'-ing, a. [Pref. t — out, and Eng. 
tamp (q.v.).] Shining. 

•* As when the cheerful aun, clamping wide. 

Glads all the world." 

O. Fletcher ; Christ's Victory, L 

* e lan'5e, v.t. [Fr. elancer: i = out, and 
lancer — to throw.] To throw or cast out; to 
discharge ; to cast or shoot as a dart. 

" Harsh words, that once danced, must ever fly 
Irrevocable." Prior : Solomon, li. 

‘©-landed, pa. par. ora. [Ela-nce.] 

* e-lan^'-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Elance.] 

A. k B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of shooting, casting, 
or darting out. 

# e'-land (I), *ea-land, s. Aq island. 

•’An eland: Mediampnit, mediampna." — CathoL 
Anglicum. 

©-land (2), s . [Dut, = elk.] 

Zool. : Oreas Canna. The Cape Elk. a large 
antelope about the size of a horse and of heavy 
make, like that of au ox, but with long, nearly 
straight, erect horns. It is slower in move- 
ment than most of its congeners. It is sus- 
ceptible of domestication. It was formerly 
found in great numbers in South Africa, where 
its flesh is highly esteemed. Iq the neigh- 
bourhood of Cape Colony it is now rare. 

el -a net, s. [Elanus.] 

cl'-a nus, s. IGr. eAavrw ( elauno) = to drive.] 

Ornith. : A genus of raptorial birds, placed 
by Swamson under his sub-family Cymindime, 
or Kites. Example, Ehinns melanopterus of 
South Africa. Tins is sometimes called the 
Elanet. 

e-la'-o lite, s. [El.eolite.] 

e la op -ten, s. [El^optene.) 

el'-a phlne, a. [Gr. eAcu£»o? (elaphos) a stag ; 
Elig. adj. sutb -inr.] 

Zool. : Of or pertaiaing to a stag ; resembling 
a stag. 

el a phom' y-£es, s. pi [Gr. c'Aa^ov (da- 
phos) = a deer.) 
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Bot. : A gonna of Ascomycetons Fungi. 
EJaphomyces gmunUitna, K. vuriegatus, mid E. 
murieotus occur in Dntain. Some herbalists 
aell them aa lyeopcrdon nuts. 

e-la' phri um, a. [Gr. 4Kdj>pia ( elaphrla ) = 
lightness. | 

Bni. ; A genus of Amyridacea*.. Khtphriwn 
tomentosum his been said to tarnish the bal- 
samic bitter iesm called Taca:utu.ac. Family 
liurseiid®. 

5F-a phTV-XJ* «. [Gr. c ko.j>po<; ( tlaphros ) = 
liylirTj 

Entom. : A perms of Caro bid it*. They have 
prominent eyea. Potir species occur in Britain. 

e-lap'-i-dso, s. pi. f MotK Lat. ela^s), and Lat. 
fem. pL adj. sutl*. ddai.l 

Znol. : A family of Coliibrino Snakes, 

having a short, rounded bead covered with 
plates. There are poisonous fangs, winch are 
smaller than io the Vi peri no Snakes, but very 
deadly. The skin of the neck is loose, and 
cm be distended into a hood. The tail is 
long and tapering, with a double row of plates 
beneath. The Cobra di Ca pello (IVaia tripu- 
dians) belongs to this family. 

•e-l&p I-da'-tion, s. [Lat. tfopidutio, from 
eltipido = to clear of si ones : e = ex — out, 
and Input (gen it. Inpulis ) = a stone.] The act 
of clearing of atones. 

e’-lips, s. (An obsolete spelling for Gr. eA o*p 
(etops).] [Elops.] 

Znol : A genus of snakes, the typical one 
of the family Elapidte. It contains the Harle- 
quin Snukes. 

5-1&P C«>, v.t. [Lat. elapsns , pn. par, of e.htbor^ 
tj glide out or it wav : e. = ex — out, and labor 
= to glide.] To glide or pass away silently, 
as time ; to slip away. 

“ In these romontlc wars eeveml ccoturie* elaptod.* 
—Mickle Hitt, of Ditcovery of India 

Q-lapsed‘, jxi. par. or a. [Elapse.] 

5-laps -Ing, ]tr. par., a., & $. [Elapse.] 

A. & B. ds pr. par . iC porficip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. dssu/wf. : The act of slipping, gliding, 
or passing away. 

# e-la'-que-ate T v.t. [Lat. elaqueatus , pa. par. 
of ehtqveo - to set free from a snare : e = ex 
= out, amt laquptrs — a noose, a anare.] To 
disentangle, to set loose or free. 

# e-la -que-at-ed, j*l par. ora. [Elaqueate] 

*e-la’-que-at-ing, pr. par., a., & s . \ Ela- 
queate. J 

A. & B. As jer. par . <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. ds snbd-. : The act of diseu tangling, 
setting free, or loosing. 

e- las -mo -bran -chi -ate, a. [Elasmo- 

BRANOH1I.] 

ZoqI. : Pertaining to the Elasmobranehii. 

5- 1 as-mo -bran -chi-i, s. pi. [Gr. eAaerpa 
(elasnm) — metal beaten out, a metal plate, 
and 0pdyxia (brangchia) = gills.) 

1. Znol. : An order of fishes containing the 
Sharks, Rays, and Climin*ms. There are no 
cranial bones, the skull is without sutures, 
the gills fixed and shaped like pouches. The 
exoskeleton consists of a placnid expanse of 
granular till icicles or spines; the eurloskele- 
ton is cartilaginous. The ventral tins are far 
back. The heart has but one auricle ami one 
ventricle. The order is nearly coextensive 
with Cuvier’s Cartilaginous Fishes and the 
Plnmidei of Agassiz. It is divided into two 
orders, Ilolorephali and Plagiostinui. 

2. Pnla-nvt. ; The order has existed from re- 
mote Silurian times till now. 

6- 1&S' mo dus, t c las-mo-don, s. [Gr. 
(\a<rpa [via snui) = metal beaten out. and ofiou's 
(odous) — a tooth ] 

PaUrout . : A genua of Chimseroid fishes from 
the Eocene beds. 

5-las -moj^e, a. [Gr. I Xcnrpa (elasmo) s= metal 
beaten out, a metal plate, and Eng. sufL -ose. ) 

Mineral oy y : 

(1) Tlie aame as Altaitf. (q.v.). 

(2) The aame as Nayaoite or Elasmosixe 
(qv.). 


e-liis'-mo sine, s. [Ger., Eng., &e. tlasmost, 
and Eng., Ac. suff, -iue.] 

Min. : The aame as Navaoite (q.v.). 

e-lis’-mo-thcr i-um, a. [Gr. eXaapa 
(elasmn)= metal beaten out, and Brunov (ther ion) 
- a wild annual.] 

PaUeonL : A Pachyderm, family Rhinoce- 
ridie, found in the Post-pliocene beds ill 
various parts of Europe. 

5 l&s'-tic, *5 las tick, *5 las -tic al, a. 

[From Gr. eAdw (elao), tut. c\a<r<a (eU/xo)' = to 
di ive ; Low Lat. elasUcus ; Fr, clasiique.] 

1. Literally: 

1. Having the power or property of return- 
ing with a spring to the form from which it 
h is been bent, pressed, or di-toited ; having 
tlie Inherent property or quality of recovering 
its original form nr volume after the removal 
of any external force which has altered that 
form or volume; springy, rebounding. 

“The membrane I» An clnxHc eubitAiie* CA^able ot 
belay drawn out,"— Palcy : tfatural Theology, ch. 111. 

2. Soft, springy. 

** A step that eeemed 
Caught from the pressure clattic turf." 

Wordmoorth . Ezcuruon, bk. vl. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. Admitting of extension, not confined 
with rcitain narrow limits: as, an elastic 
conscience. 

2. Readily recovering from depression or 
exhaust ion ; not permanently giving way to 
depression : as, clastic spirits. 

" A trifle now enfflred to depre-8 those ela»tlc epfrite 
which hail iHjmeup luiuint defeat, exile, aod i>eiujr>'.'' 
— Mnauduy : Hint. Eng., oh. iv. 

% Elastic force of gases : 

Nat. Phil, (of gases) : That property of gases 
by which their particles are constantly repel- 
ling each other, so that the gases tend every 
moment to diffuse themselves through a wider 
and wider urea. Vapours also, which are 
really gases, possess an elastic force. 

clastic-bands, s. Bands made of caout- 
chouc, miked or covered. Tlie toriuer are rut 
from flattened cylinders of rubber of proper 
diameter and thickness between a duplicate 
series of circular knives acting after tlie 
maimer of shears ; the latter are made by 
cutting continuous slips from a sheet of vul- 
canized rubber of the required thickness, 
wound upon a reel, by means of a knife 
with slide- re4st motion. These strips are tlimi 
covered with cotton or silk, and woven in an 
endless web. [Caoutchouc.] 

elastic bitumen, s. 

Min. : Tlie same as Elaterite. 

elastic bulb syringe, «. A syringe 
having a bulb of caoutchouc, the expansion 
ami contraction of which acts as a pump. 
[Breast-pump, Atomizer.] 

elastic- curve, s. A curve formed by an 

elasiic blade fixed horizontally by one of its 
extremities in a veitic.il plane, and loaded at 
the other extremity. The loaded end by its 
gravity bends the blade into a curve. 

elastic fabric loom, s. A loom having 
mechanical devices for stretching the rubber 
threads or shirrs, and holding them at a posi- 
tive tension while the fabric is woven. 

elastic fluid, s. A fluid which lias the 
property of expanding in all directions after 
the removal of external pressure, as the air. 

elastic-goods, s. pi. Goods having 
elastic cords, called shirrs, inaerted in a fabric 
or between two thicknesses. 

elastic ligaments, s. pi. 

Anal.: Strong yellowish bands of elastic 
or fibrous tissue, with a small quantity of 
areolar tissue found in the ligaments of the 
jaw, &c. 

elastic mineral pitch, s. A brown, 
massive, clastic variety of bitumen. 

clastic mould, s. Elastic moulds of 
glue for taking casts of undercut objects were 
invented by Douglas Fox, ol Derby. The body 
to be moulded is oiled and secured about an 
inch above the surface of a board, and is then 
surrounded by a wall nf clay rather higher 
than itself, and about an inch distant from its 
periphery'. Into Miis, warm melted glue, just 
fluid enough to run, is poured, completely en- 


veloping the object. When cold, the rlav wall 
ie removed, and the mould delivered by cutting 
it into ns many pieces as are required, eiinr-r 
with a sharp knife or hy threads previously 
placed in proper aituations about the object. 
The pieces uie then placed in their proper 
positions, and bound together. The mould 
is designed particularly tor Liking casts in 

t laster-of paris, but molten wax. if not too 
ot, may also be employed. (Knight.) 

clastic-piston pump, *. A pump de- 
scribed in Dr. Gregory’s Mechanics, consisting 
of un elastic bag provided with a vjilved Uinru 
oo top, and operating over a waived diaphragm. 
The trunk in which it operates is a square 
box, mid the piston moves without friction 
against the trunk in which it works. ’I he 
bag is of waterproof canvas or leather, with 
Occasional rings. A somewhat similar pump, 
recommended tor a bilge-water pump, and for 
pumping out leak-water, is known as Lw k- 
liell’s, and was somewhat taimms forty years 
ago. It had a pliable diaphragm ol leather 
attached to the plunger-rod. and a vnhe mi 
top like the pump just described. As the 
leather diaphragm was driven down and drawn 
n]» alternately, it filled with water and ihen 
lifted it, the lower valve rising as the plunger 
lifted. [Bao-pump.] 

elastic- propeller, a. A form of ship's 
prn|»elier invented by Macintosh, in which Ihe 
blades are of flexible steel, which assume a 
more and more nearly disc form as the speed 
ami consequent resistance of the water is in- 
creased. (Knight.) 

clastic tissue, s. 

A uat. : Yellow libroua tissue In most cases 
mixed with the fibres of areolar tissue. It 
occurs in the ligaments of the vertebra, that 
of the jnw,&c.. also in connection with artei ies, 
veins, and lymphatics. It is distinguished 
from white fibrous-tissue by its elasticity and 
yellow colour. It is used in the ntniiml struc- 
ture whenever an extensible and highly elastic 
material is required. 

clastic-type, a. Type made of com- 
poundsof caoutchouc, which will accommodate 
themselves to a somewhat uneven surface ia 
printing. A form of elastic type may be 
lapped around a curved printing-surtace. 

* e-las'-tic-al-ly, oAv. [Eng. elasticnl ; dy.) 
In an elastic manner ; with a spring or re- 
bound. 

e-las-tlf -l-ty, s. [Eng. elastic ; -i ty.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : The quality or condition of being 
elastic ; that inherent property in bodies by 
which they recover their origins! form or 
volume alter an external pressure or force has 
been removed ; springiness. 

•• By Its own eltuttcitg returning, when the force l« 
removed, to its former position. — PaUy . Aalurcd 
Theology, ch iii. 

2. Fig. : The pnwer of recovering quickly 
from any depression or exhaustion ; the 
quality of being capable of resisting depres- 
sion ; liveliness : as, elasticity ot spirits. 

Limit of elasticity : The utmost limit or 
extent to which elastic fiodies can be ex- 
tended or compressed without destroying their 
elasticity. 

11. Nat. Phil.: The property in virtue of 
which bodies resume their original form or 
volume, when the force which altered that 
form ceases to net. It may be developed by 
pressure, by traction, by flexion, nr by torsion 
(q.v.). Solids vary much in elasticity. India- 
rubbers, ivory, glass, &c. t possess much of it ; 
lend, clay, Ac., little. Gases and liquids are 
completely elastic. 

* e-ias’-tic-ness, s. [Eng. elastic; 

The quality or state of being elastic ; elasticity. 

* © lat, a. [Elated.] Elated. 

“ This king of kiuges proud was and eln,r. m 

Cluiuccr : C T., H.17*. 

e-la'te, a. [Lat e/of us = lifted up : e -ex = 
out, up, and latus = borne, carried, pa. par. 
of feru — to bear or curry.] 

* 1. Lit. : Lifted np, raised. 

•* With upper Up elafe he grins. 

Fenton : Knight qf the Sable Shield. 

2. Fig. : Raised or elevated in aj h it ; puffed 
up with success or pride. 

“Oh h<>« e.'a'c was l. when, stretched beside 
The ninrtmirUig course of Amo s l»re*»zy tide. 
Bene.it h the poplnr grove 1 passed my hours.* 

Co >eper ; Milton t Death of Damon. lTntm.1 


fate, f3.t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father: we, wet, here, camel, her, there: pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p$t> 
or, wore, w$lf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, eo, oe=e. ey — a. qu = kw. 
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£-late, v.L [ Elate, a. ] 

* L JLiL : To raise, to lift up. 

'* By tbe poteut tun elated high “ 

Tlunnton : Autumn, 8&L 

IX Figuratively : 

* 1. To elevate, to heighten, to raise. 

" Truth divinely breaking on his mind, 

Elatet Ills being, nml unfolds his power." 

Thomson : Autumn , 1 , 305 , 1 , 836 . 

2. To raise, puff up, or elevate the apu its ; 
to make elate. 

"The church of Corinth was foolishly t luted by 
spiritual pride . M — Warburton : Doctrine of Grace, hk. 
L, ch. Iv. 

4>-lat'-ed, pa. par. or o. [Elate, v.] 

‘ e-lat'-cd-ljf, t ulv. [Eng. elated ; 4y.) In 

an elated, proud, or exultant manner ; with 
elation. 

“ Nero. we find, defiled most in the foulest mires of 
luxury ; and where do we hud Atiy BO elatedly proud, 
or so unjustly rajiacfous as h cV'—Fcltham : Disc, on 
Luke xiv. 2D. 

• €-lat-od-ness, s. [Eng. elated; -uess.] Tbe 
quality or state of being elated. 

• 5-lat -er (1), s. [Eng. elat(e); -er.] One who 
or that which elates. 

"Not the effects of any Internal elater of the water." 
—■Doyle : Il'orAa. L 19. 

€l'-a ter (2), s. [Gr. eAa-njp {elnter) = a driver, 
a charioteer, from cAamao (clauno) = to drive.] 

I. Ord. iAtng. : A spring. 

" Why should there not be such an elater or spring 
In the soul Cudworth : Serm. (1676), p. 8i 

IL Technically : 

1. Entom. : The typical genus of the family 
Elater idic (q.v.). Linmeus comprised in hi*a 
exteii'‘! ,- cga. i iisall the family. As now limited 
it contains twelve British species. 

2. Botany: (Generally in pi.) 

(1) The loose spiral fibres enclosed In mem- 
branous cases among which liespm iiles in the 
fructification of Jungermannia. When iully 
ripe, the membranous ease generally disap- 
pears, the spiral fibres, which are powerfully 
hygrometrie, uncurl, and the sporules are dis- 
persed, ( Lindley .) 

(2) Four elastic filaments attached about 
the middle of one side of the spores in Eqni- 
Betncete. They are curled once or twice round 
tbe spore, uncoiling elastically when the apore 
is discharged. 

cl-a ter'-i-dae, s. pi. [Gr. eArmjp (filter), 
aiid Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -id*?.] [Elater.] 

Entom. : A family of Oleoptera (beetles), 
tribe Pentamera, subtribe Sternoxhi. It con- 
tains the insects placed by Linnaeus in Ins 
great genus Elater, now broken up into many 
genera. Farmers call them Click-beetles, from 
the ability they possess, even when lying on 
their backs, to spring up with a clicking 
noise. The reason is that the prosternum is 
produced in front into a tube, and behind into 
the spine, the latter fitting into a groove iu the 
mesostermun. The withdrawal of the spine 
from its groove, and its sudden replacement 
there, imparts the force requisite for the spring 
into the air. The larvae of sume species con- 
stitute the “ wirewornis” so destructive to 
crops. [Wireworm.] Sharp enumerates fif- 
teen genera and sixty-one species as European. 

€-lat -er-In, e-lat'-er-ine, s, [Mod. Lat. 
elateriimn), and Eng., &c., suff. -in ( Chem .) 
(q-v )■] 

Chem. : CioIIjjOq; the active principle con- 
tained in elateiiiun. It is extracted by boiling 
alcohol, purified by precipitation wirii water, 
washing with ether, and recrystal hzatiou from 
hot alcohol. It forms colourless hexagonal 
tahles, insoluble in water. 

8- lat' er-ite.s. [Ger. elaterit, from Gr. c’Aanjp 
(date>) = a driver.] 

Min. : A soft elastic snbtranslncent mineral 
wide)) has been called Elastic Bitumen, and 
from its resemblance to India-rubber lias been 
termed also Mineral Caoutchouc. The sp gr. 
Q‘90 — 1*2, colour brown. Compos, hydrogen, 
83*7— 80*2 ; hydrogen, 12'34-13"J8. Found 
at Castletou, in Derbyshire, St. Bernard's 
Hill, near Edinburgh, at Chnpel quarries in 
Filcslnre. aud elsewhere. (Dana.) 

6 - 1 la - ter' - i - un, s. [Lat. elaterium; Gr. 
cAa-r^piov (e/aferioa).] 

1. PItar.: Obtained by cutting the fruit rf 
ccbalinm lengthwise, and lightly pressing out 
the juice, which is strained through a hair- 


sieve and then is set aside to deposit; the 
sediment is pourtd on a linen filter, and dried 
on porous bricks at a gentle heat. Elaterium 
occurs tnthe form of thin flattened, or slightly 
incurved pieces, about one line thick, light, 
friable, of a green colour, becoming grey on 
exposure to the light. It contains an active 
principle, elaterin, CmHijOs. Eluterimn is a 
very powerful drastic hydrugogne purgative, 
used iu dropsical affections, especially those 
connected with cardiac diseases ; it sometimes 
causes nausea and great depression. Ela- 
terinm Is apt to produce gust ro-em tent is if 
incautiously given, The officinal preparation 
is Pulvi8 E/ateni Compositus (elaterium, ten 
grains; sugar of milk, ninety grains). (Garrod : 
Materia Medicu.) 

2. The name given by Richard to the kind 
of fruit calk'd by Mirbel, Lindley, aud others, 
Regina (q.v.). 

ST -a ters, a. pi. [Elater (2).l 

el'-a-tery s. [Gr. e*Au rgp { elater ) = a driver, 
and Eng., &c., suff. -y.] Elasticity. 

£-l&t i-na'-9e se, s. ph [Lat. elutin(e\ and 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -aceu*.] 

Pot. : Water-peppers. An order of plants, 
alliance Rntales. It consists of small annual 
plants, with fistmar rooting steins, growing in 
marshy places. Leaves opposite, with inter- 
petiolar 9tipules; sepals three to live; petals 
three to five ; stamens generally six to ten ; 
fruit a capsule with three to five, cells. A small 
order, with shout twenty-two known apecies 
scattered over the world. 

e-lat'-l ne, 5. [Lat., from Gr. cAanVy (elatine) 
= a kind of toad-flax (Linaria). This is not 
the modern elatine.] 

Bol. : The typical genus of the order Elati- 
nacese (q.v.). Two species occur in Britain — 
Eltttiue hexandra , which has aix, and E. Hydro- 
piper, which has eight stamens. Both are rare. 

e-Iat Ing,2>r. par a., & s. [Elate, v.) 

A. A B, .4s pr. pur. £ part lei p. adj . : (See 
the verb). 

C. w4s subst. : The same as Elation (q.v.), 

e-la -tion, s. [Lat. elatio t from clatm, pa. par. 
of effero.) The state of being elate ; an eleva- 
tion or inflation of mind arising from extreme 
pleasure, satisfaction, or success ; pride, 
naughtiness, vanity. 

" God began to punish this rain elation of mind, by 
withdrawing biB lavouia. ’ — Atterbury, 

* e lat or, s. [Eng. clat(e); -or.] Oue who 
or that which elates. 


* el-a-trom'-et-er, s. [Gr. cAargp ( elater ) = 
a driver, from e vovem (elaund) = to drive, and 
ftcTpoi* (wrtroa) = a measure.] A pressure* 
gauge for air or steam. 

el a yle, s. [Gr. eAaiov (eluion) = oil, and uAtj 
(huU) — matter.] 

Chem. : A name given to ethene (olefiant 
gas), CLH4, hy Berzelius, owing to its forming a 
heavy, yellow, oily liquid when it is mixed 
with chlorine gas. [Dutch liquid (q.v.).] 


el-bow, *el bowe, s. [A. 8. elboga , from 
el, cogn. with Lat. vlna = the el bow, aud 6017a = 
a bending, a bow ; cogn. wit! IceL alnbogi t 
olnbogi , bibog i ; Dut. eltebong ; Dau. a/6»re; 
O. H. Ger. elinpogo ; M. II. Ger. elenboge ; 
Ger. elleubogen. J 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit.: The joint uniting the forearm with 
tbe upper arm. 

" The winpe, that waft our riches out of slgbt, 

Grow ou the gamester's elbows " 

Cowper : Task. lii. 760, 76L 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) Any flexure or bend, especially if 
obtuse ; ns of a road, a river, a pipe, a wall, a 
parapet, fee. 

"Fruit trees, or vines, set upon a wall between 
elboios or butti-esses of stone, rlpeu more than upou a 
plain whII."— Bacon. 

(2) A support for the arm, elbow-high ; as 
the arm ol a eliair. 


" Elboies still were wanting; these, come say, 

Au alderman of CnpjJ legate contrived '' 

Cowper . Tuk, L 60. 6L 

II. Technically : 

1. Arch. : A vonssoir of an arch, which also 
forms part of a horizontal course; an obtuse 
angle of a wall. 

2. Carp. : The junction of two parts having 
a bent joint ; a knee or toggle joint; an abrupt 
angle. 


3. Joinery : The aides or flanks of a panelled 
recess; especially the two small pteeea of 
framing which occur on each side of a window 
immediately below the abutters when the 
window-jam ha are carried dowu to the floor, 
funning a slight recess. 

■i (1) Elbow of a hawse: 

Nnut. : A particular twlat In the cable by 
which a ship rides at anchor. 

(2) To be at one’s elbow : To he near ; to b« 
at hand so as to lie ready to help. 

(3) To be o vt at. elbows: To he shabhy in 
dress ; hence, to he reduced in circumstances, 
to he badly off. 

" Even the genemlB hnd long beeu out at efAcnr*.'*— 
Macaulay : /fist. Eng., c b. xvif. 

(4) To be vp to the elboics: To be deeply 
engaged or absorbed in business. 

(5) To shake the elbow : To gamble. 

" Hc'b always shaking his heris with the ladle*, and 
his elbows with the lords." — Vanbrugh • Con/eder<icy, L 

(6) To lift the elbow: To drink immoderately. 

elbow-board, s. 

Carp. : The board at the bottom of a window 
on which the elbows of a person are supported 
when leaning. 

elbow-chair, s. An arm-chair; a chair 

with arms to support the elbows. 

"Couveulence next suggested elhow-chnfrt ” 

Cowper Task, L sfc 

* clbow-gauntlct, s. 

Mil. ; The same as Elbow- piece (q.v.). 

elbow-grease, s. A colloquial expres- 
sion lor hard and continued mauual exercise^ 
as ruhbmg, polishing, &c. 

elbow-joint, s. 

Anat. : A liiiige-;oint existing at the apot 
where the lower extremity of the humerus is 
In coutaet with the radiua and ulna. (Quaia.) 



* elbow-picce, s. 

Mil. : A covering or protection for the Joint 
of plate armour at the elbow. 

elbow-plate, «. 

Paper making : The bed-pluta or bed-knife of 
ilia rag-enttiug niacbina wheu bent to an aDgla 
iu tha middle. 

elbow- polish, s- The same as Elbow - 
grease (q.v.). 

elbow-room, s. Room to stretch ont 
the elbows on each side; hence, perfi ct freedona 
from confinement ; amide room for actiou. 

" Now my soul hath elbow-room 

Shake tp. : hx nQ John, ▼. 7. 

* elbow shaking, o. Gambling. 

" Your etbowahaKing fi«>l that lives by "# wits." 

Euryuhur : Cotuia nt Couple (Prol t 

elbow- tongs, s. Crucible tongs with 
jaws bent between the joint and chaps. 

el'-bow, v.t ft i. [Elbow, s.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Lit. : To push or thrust with tha elbows, 

"Pressing and elbowing each other to get near the 
si tar." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng , ch. xxlv. 

1L Figuratively : 

1. To encroach upon; to drive to a dis- 
tance ; to push away. 

2. To force by pushing with the elbows; u. 
To elbow one's way through a crowd. 


l>oil, bojf; poilt, Jd^l; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go. gem; thin, this; sin. as; exrpect, Xenophon, e^dst. ph = fr 
-dan, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shun ; -tiou, -si on = ah on, -tions, -sions, -clous = shus. -hie, -die, &c. = bel, 
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B. Intransitive : 

1. Lit. : To jut or project into an angle ; to 
bend. 

* 2. Fig. : To jostle or push with the 
elbows ; hence, to be rudely self-assertive or 
quarrelsome, 

“ Purse-proud, elbowing Insolence.' 

Grainger : Ode on Solitude. 

bowed, el bow It, «. [Eng. elbow; -rd, 
-it.) Formed ini<» lhe shape or llgure of an 
elbow ; bent, curved. 

elbowit-grass, s. 

Lot. : Flotc Foxtail-grass. 

fcr-baw-ihg, pr. par., a., & s. [Eluow, v.) 

A. & B. ds pr. par. c£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The net of pushing, thrusting, or jostling 
with the elbows. 

2. A jutting out or projecting into an elbow 
or angle. 

^l'-buck, s. [A.S. clboga.] Elbow. (Scotch.) 

"Oh. rure ’ to wee our ellnirkt wbeep. 

And a' like lainb.taiis flyin 

Burnt • The Ordination. 

el ca -ja, el cal'- j a, s. [Arabic. See the 
compound.) 

Arabian Elcaja: A plant, Trichilia nnctica. 
It is a large tree with villous shoots, pinnate 
leaves, live greenish-yellow petals, ten mnna- 
delplions stamens, nnd a three-valved, three- 
angled fruit. It grows in Yemen. The fruit, 
mixed with fragrant materials, is used by the 
Arnb women to wash their hair. The fruit is 
emetic. The ripe seeds, mixed with sesamium 
oil, are made into an ointment for the cure of 
itch. 

*1 -ee sa-ites, El^e’-se-anf, s. pi. [Named 
after Elxai, a Jew, their founder.) 

Ch. Hist. : A sect founded by Elxai, in the 
second century, during the re’ign of Trajan. 
Ho commingled Oriental philosophy with Juda- 
ism. He speaks respectfully of the Messiah, 
but whether or not lie referred to Jesus of 
Nazareth is not quite plain, and Epiphamis 
doubts whether the Elcesaites should be re- 
garded as a Christian or as a Jewish sect. 

•eld, * eild, * elde, s. & a. [A.s, yldo , 
yldu, retd, c eldit , eld = old age. antiquity, from 
tall = old. Of. I cel. old = ao age, aldr — old 
age ; Goth, aids = an age.) 

A. As substantive : 

1. Old age ; decrepitude or weakness arising 
from age. 

"Time hath reft whatever ray soul enjoyed. 

And with the ilia of eld mine earlier years alloy'd.** 
Byron : Childe Harold, ii. 08. 

Z Age. 

M He waa of grete tide and mycrht not trauaile.* 

Robert de Brunne, p. 8. 

3. Old people. 

" All thy blessed youth 
Becomes os ased AUd doth beg the aim# 

Of palsied el l. " 

Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, ill. L 

4. People of olden times ; former ages. 

The superstitious idle-headed ehl 

Receiv'd and did deliver to our age 

The tale of Herne the Hunter, for a truth." 

Shakesp. : Merry I Vive* qf Windsor, iv. t 

B. As adjective : 

1. Old. former. 

"Whanne alle ride thinris b<*n chaungid alle newe 
thingis appere.”— Wychjfc : Prol. to Si. John. 

• elde, * eild, * elden, v.t, & i. [A.S. 

ealdian. ] [Eld, s.] 

A. Trans. : To make old or aged. 

"The time that hath all in welde 
To elden folke had niad« her ride 
So inly." Romaunt qf the Rose. 

B. Intrans. : To grow or become old ; to age. 
•' All thocht he rildit was. or step In a?e, 

Ala fery and ala ewipper as ane page." 

Douglas: Virgil. 173, 63. 

il -der(l). *el dar, *cl dre, *el-dore, a. 

& s. [A.S. ytdra -- elder, comp, of raid = 
old ; enldor = an elder, a prince, from tald — 
old, with stiff, -or.) [Old.) 

A. A'i adjective: 

I. Ordinary language : 

1. Older, senior, bating lived a longer time ; 
Opposed to younger. 

" Tlio this Kyng Lelr rldore was." 

Robert de Brunne, p. Si 

* 2. Senior in position or time ; opposed to 
junior . 


* 3. Pertaining to earlier times ; former. 

"The oral tale of elder time rehearse.'* Rogers, 

II. Cards: Playing, or having the right to 
play first. 

” At the Rubicon game the elder hand la entitled to 
discard live card#.'— Held: Jan. 28. I«e2- 

B. A: i subst antive : 

I. Ordinary language : 

1. One who is older or of greater age than 
one or more others ; an older person ; a senior 
in years. 

” At the board, and in private, It very well becometh 
children's itmooeiicy to pray, and their elder* to say 
Amen.' ' — Hooker : Ecclrs. Polity. 

2. One whose age gives him a claim to 
honour and respect. 

" Rebuke not an elder. *— l Tim. v L 

3. (PL): Ancestors, forefathers. 

" Large cr tho londes that hi# ehlrct womien." 

Robert de Brunnr, p. 1*4 

II. Technically: 

1 Among the Jews .* The rulers or magistrates 
of the people. Tim instinct of mankind con- 
siders the old fitter than theyoungto rule, and 
at first probably every “ elder "was really pretty 
well nd van cnl in life, lint the designation 
ult ! mutely came to be used more of office than 
of age. “The ciders of the congregation, *' nr 
simply “the elders," are mentioned as early 
as Lev. iv. 15. Seventy of them were ap- 
pointed (Niim, xi. 25). They are combined 
with the officers (Dent. xxiv. 10), with the 
princes (Ezra. x. S), with the priests (Lam. i. 
10). In the New Testament they are described 
as having given currency to traditions (Matt, 
xv. 2). and taken a chief part in compassing 
the death of Jesus (Matt. xxvi. 50 ; xxvii. 20, 
&e. Tlie^e wereelders, also, of single towns, as 
of Snccoth (Judges viii. 14), and of Jezreel 
(2 Kings x. 1). 

2. In the New Testament Church : The same 
as presbyters. [Presbyter.) 

3. Among the Presbyterians : A body of men 
elected by the communicants from among 
their number to aid the minister in portions 
of his spiritual work. They are chosen tor 
life, though they are free at any time to resign 
office, and they may be deposed if heresy or 
immorality be proved against them. With the 
minister, they constitute the “session " of the 
congregation. The geographical area from 
which the members are drawn is generally 
divided into districts, with an elder for each. 

"A general meeting of minister# and elders was 
called for the purpose of preventing such discreditable 
excesses."— Macaulay r Httt. Eng., ch. xiii. 

elder brethren, s.pl. The masters of 
the Trinity House, in London. 

elder son, s. 

Among the Albigenses and other Cathari : The 
higher of two vicars attached to the bishop. 
(iVosAem.) 

el-der (2), * eller, s. & a. [A S. ellen, 
ellern.) 

A. As subst. : A tree of the genus Sambucus, 
occurring widely in the United States and the 
Old World. There are two species in the 
United States, .S. canadensis and N. pubeiis. 
The former closely resembles the common 
species of Europe, <S. nigra. It is n large shrub, 
sometimes a small tree, bearing large clusters 
of black berries. Wine is made from the 
berries. The flowers of the European species 
yield elder jloicer water, an agreeable perfume. 

Cut-leaved elder: A cultivated variety of 

Sambucus nigra . 

B. As adj . Made of the hollowed branch of 
the elder-tree. 

“If he give not hack his crown again upon the report 
of au elder gnu. I have no augury. — Beaum. <f- 
Elet. : Phil aster, i. 1. 

IT (1) Bishop's Elder: [Bishop). 

(2) Dwarf Elder : (Elder). 

(3) Ground Elder: Fanibucus Ebulus. 

(4) Marsh Elder : Marish Elder. Viburnum, 
Opulus. 

(5) Water Elder: The same as Marsh Elder 
(q.v.). 

elder berry, «. The fruit of the elder. 

elder busb, s. The same as Eldfr (2) 
(q.v.). 

elder gun, s. A pop-gun made from a 
piece of elder with the pith extracted. 

elder moth, s. Urofteryx Snmbucata. 


elder wine, a. Wine made frotn th« 
fruit of the elder-ti^e. It ia sometime* used 
to adulterate port wiae. 

elder flowers, s.pl. 

Mat. Moliea : Sambuci Flores ; the recent 
flowers of Sambucus nigra. They yield Aqxui 
d*n*hnci, elder-flower water, when ten pounds 
of flowers are distilled with two gallons of 
water, one gallon being distilled over. The 
water is used in the mixing of medicines. It is 
a gentle stimulant. The Lu rries of elder are 
used to give a special colour and flavour to 
port wine. The colouring matter is obtained 
by digesting elder -berries with alum and 
water. A piece of flannel mordanted with 
aluminium acetate, heated for some time in 
the suspected wine, then washed, and im- 
meised in water made faintly alkaline with 
ammonia, becomes green if the wine is pure; 
but dark brown it black elder is present. 
(Myth: Practical Chemistry.) 

el’-der ly, u. [Eng. elder ; -ii/.] Ratherold; 
having passed middle age ; bordering upon 
old age. 

"A young man. an elderly roan, an olde man. to 
preacheearUeand late.' — IU/»« .- .irteqf Ixtgike, fol.6& 

*el dern, *el lern, ’ el lerne, a. [A.s. 

dlarna. (Somner.)] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to elder ; made 
of elder. 

" And with one at least she shoot* oat another, aa 
boys do labels In eldern gun# Sir T Oner bury 
| Trench : On Some Def. in our Eng. Diet., p. 20). 

B. As subst. : The elder (Ztimbucus nigra). 

el der ship, # el der-schip, s. [A.S. «ai- 

dor-scypc.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The state of being older ; seniority in age. 

“ No other dominion than patera Ity and eldership ** 
— Raleigh : Hist . of World hk. L.ch. ix., J 1. 

2. Iu the same seose as II. 

“ Tliat controversy sprang tip between Bexa and 
Erostus, about the matter ol excommunications; 
Whether there ought to be in all churches au eldership. 
having power to ex communicate, and a port of that 
eldership to be of necessity certain chosen out from 
amongst tbe laity,” — H’jokerr : Bedes Polity (Pref.). 

3. Tbe body of, or order of elders collec- 
tively. 

II. Eccles. : The elders of a Presbyterian 
Church takeu collectively. [Elder (1).] 

el dest, el deste, a. [A.S. yldesta , super, 
of eald = old.) 

1. Oldest ; most advanced in age or years; 
born before all others. 

“ For that be was eldeste me lokede upon hym best hy 
right ‘ Robert de Brunne, p. 23. 

2. Of oldest or longest standing. 

" He who called himself the eldest son of that 
Church. Macaulay : Hist, Eng., ch. xu 

* eld fa ther, * aide fader, * alde- 
vader, * * eld fader, * eld-fadyr, 
• ealde fjeder, * eelde-fadir, s. [A.S. 

eald-ftrder , ealde- feeder.) 

1. A grandfather. 

“That eftre hys gud eldfadyr we# 

Callyt Robert ; and syne we# King.' 

Barbour, xiii. 6M. 

2. A father-in-law. 

" Cesar the eldfader — 

Hys maich Pomj^y Rail atracht agane him went. 

With rayit oistis of the oryent" 

Douglas : Virgil, 195. 84. 

* eld'-ing (1), 4 eld-yng, ?>r. par., a., &. a 

(Eld, v. ; A.S. caldung = old age.) 

A, A B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. Asstfftsf.: Age. 

•' Elding is end of erthlie glie." 

Maitland: Poems, p. 193. 

eld'-ing (2), eild ing, s. [A.S. celan = to 
kindle, to set on tire; teM, cdtd — fire ; O.S. 
a'ld; lcel. eblr.) Fuel ( Prov .). 

" Thedny-light. daring the winter, is spent by many 
of the womeu and children iu gathering eldina, as they 
call it. that is. sticks, furze, or bix*om for fuel.''— P. 
Kirk inner : Wigtons. Stasis. Ace., iv. H7. 

eldin docker, 5. 

Bot. : The Water-dock ; used for foeL 

# eld moth er, *eld moder, * el-moth- 
er, s. [A.S. eald -moder, eahle-mdder.) 

1. A grandmother. 

"Aria. Ealde-moder," — Wright's Vol. of Tocai^ 
p. SI. 

2. A mnthpr-in-law. 

“ Eldmoder to aue hunder tliar saw I Heccuba.'* 

Douglas : 55. 41 


fSite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, w$lf, work, who, son ; mute, eub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, 00, ce = e ; ey = a. qu = lew. 
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fcl Dor a'-do, s. [Sp. el = the, and dorado = 
gilU 

I. Lit. : A country which Orellana, the lieu- 
tenant of Pizarro, pretended he had discovered 
between the rivers Orinoco and Amazon, in 
South America, and which he declared to he 
a veritable “ land of gold." Sir W. Raleigh 
identified it with Guiana, and published a 
highly-coloured account of its fabulous wealth 
of the precious metals. 

"Guiana, whose great city Geryon’n non* 

Call El Dorado. Milton i\ L., vl. 410, 411. 

II. Figuratively: 

1. An inexhaustible mine. 

•* The whole comedy ia a sort of El Dorado of wit”— 
T. Moore. 

2. A region or district falsely represented as 
rich in all the productions of nature. 

61 dritfh, a. [A.S. el - , etc-, in comp. = 
foreign, strange; suff. -ritch — -ric (q.v.).] 
Ghastly ; frightful. (Scotch.) 

" His leugthened chin, his turned-up snout. 

His eldritch squeel and gestures.’’ 

Burns: Holy Fair. 

*ele, *ely, *eolie, * eoile, s . [A.S. ele.) 

Oil. 

’* He echel elye him wyth cte.” Shoreham, p. 41. 

5- le-at-ic, a. & s. (See delinition.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Of or pertaining to Elea or Velia, a town 
of Magna Graecia. 

2. Relating to the school of philosophy 
founded by Xenophanes at Elea. Ho held the 
unity of God and his eternity. He believed 
also that the world had always existed. 
Whether he combined with these views Pan- 
theistic tenets has been a matter of dispute. 
Other Eleaties were Parmenides, Zeno, &e. 

B. As subst. : A follower of the system of 
philosophy founded by Xenophanes. 

•el-e-bre, s. [Hellebore.] 

6l-e-oam-pa ne, * al-li-cam pane, ‘al- 
e cam-pane, s. [Corrupted from Lat. Inula 
campana , the old name of the plant.] 

1. Bot. : Inulahclcnium. A tall, stout, downy, 
composite plant, a native of Europe, end not 
uncommon in the older American States. It 
waa formerly cultivated as an aromatic and 
tonic, and the root-stock is still candied. (Sir 
Joseph Hooker.) 

2. Pharm. : A medicine made from the plant 
described under No. 1. 

e-lecd-oun, $. [Election.] 

e-lect', v.t. & i. [Elect, a.] 

A, Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. To pick or choose out of a number; to 
select. 

"This priuce. In gratitude* to the people, by whose 
consent he waa chosen, elected « hundred at Da tors out 
of the commoners. Swift. 

2. To select or choose out of a number for 
appointment to any office or employment ; to 
designate any office by voting. 

*’ Hee Waa also elected generall capitalne of theklnges 
•rmie."— lirende : Quintus Curtins, to. 9. 

3. To choose, to prefer ; to determine in 
favour of. 

’’They have been, hy the means that they elected, 
carried beyoud the end that they designed.’’— Boyle. 

II. Theol. : To choose some persons to ever- 
lasting life. [Election.] 

B. Intran3. : To determine on any course 
of action : as, He elected to remain. 

If For the difference between to elect and to 
choose, see Choose. 

6- lect' a. & s. [Lat. electas, pa. par. of eligo = 
to choose, to pick out : e -ex = out, and lego 
= to choose.] 

A. As adjective : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Chosen, picked out or selected from a 
number. 

** The elect of the land, who are assemhled 
To plead your cause.’’ 

Shakesp.: Henri/ rill., H. 4. 

2. Chosen or designated to an office, hut not 
yet fully in possession of it. It follows the 
noun to which it refers. 

’* Emperor elect and bishop elect are ancient and In- 
telligible descriptions. They mark the man In the 
stage when his appointment to his office is complete 
aud Irrevocable, but when he is not yet put Into full 
possession of it hy his coronation or consecration." — 
Timet, May 29, 1875. 


II. Theol. : Chosen by God to everlasting 
life (B. II. 1.). 

B. As substantive : 

* 1. Ord . Lang. : One chosen or selected. 

"Behold, my servant, whom I uphold; luiue elect 
In whom my soul dclightetli .” — Itaiuh xiiL L 
II. Technically : 

1. Theol. (PI.): Those chosen by God from 
before the foundation of the world to bo 
brought into a state of grace, aud ultimately 
to receive everlasting life, 

" A vicious liver, believing that Christ died for none 
but the elect, shall have attempts made upon him to 
reform aud ametul Iub life."— Hammond. 

2. Med. : Officers of the College of Phy- 
sicians. (Wharton.) 

*e lec tant, s. [Lat. electans , pr. par. of electo, 
inteos. o'f eligo — to choose, to elect. 1 One 
who has the power or right of electing ; an 
elector. 

"You cannot go on further to entitle him a free 
electant too "—Search : On Freewill, Foreknow!., *c. 
(1763), p. 55. 

* e-lec'-tar-y, s. [Electuary.] 
e-lec' ted, pa. par. or a. [Elect, v.] 

e-lec -ti-^m, s. [Eng. elect: -ic ; -ism. ] 
The system of selecting or choosing out doe- 
triues from other systems ; eclecticism. 

e-lect -mg, pr. par., a., & $. [Elect, v.] 

A, & B. A3 pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subfit. : The act of selecting, choos- 
ing, or picking out ; election, choice. 

e-lec'-tlon, *e lec cl on, *e-lec cl-oun, 

3. [Fr. election , from Lat. electio, from electus, 
pa. par. of eligo = to choose, to elect ; Sjx 
election; Ital. elesione.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of electing, choosing, or selecting 
out of a number ; choosing, choice. 

" The prloure of Cnnterbire «end*a to Kyng Jon, 
Bitioulit him of leue to mak eteccion." 

Hubert de Brunne, p. 208. 

2. The act of electing, choosing, or selecting 
out of a number by vote for appointment to 
any office or employment. 

" In a large society the election of a monarch can 
never devolve to the wisent." — Gibbon: Decline and 
Fall, ch. vil. 

3. The ceremony or process of electing to an 
office. 

"Since the late dissolution of the club, many persons 
put up for the next election."— Addison : Spectator. 

4. The condition or position of being elected 
to any office. 

5. The power of choosing or selection ; 
freedom in chuosing ; liberty to choose or 
select. 

" For w hat la man without a moving mind ? 

Now if God’s power should her election hind, 

Her motions then would cense, and etand all stilL" 
Dane* : hnmort. of the Soul. 

* 6. Discernment, discrimination, distinc- 
tion. 

"Id favour, to use men with much difference and 
election is good : for it maketh those preferred more 
thankful, aud the rest more officious." — Bacon. 

7. Voluntary preference or choice. 

"’By his own election led to ill.” 

Daniel: Civil Wars, hk_ vi. 

* 8. Those who are elected. 

"Some of the House of Lords having procured them- 
selves to be chosen by the people sat in parliament at 
the foot of the election."— Ludlow : Memoirs, L 253. 

II. Technically : 

1. Astrol. (PL): Astrologers mean by this 
Term certain opportunities of Times, elected 
(or chosen) by Astrological Observations, as 
most fit for such a particular Business or 
Enterprise. (Moxon.) 

2. Theol. : The act of God in selecting some 
persons from the race of man to be regenerated 
by His spirit, to l>e justified, to be sancti- 
fied, and to receive other spiritual gifts in 
this world, with eternal life in the next. 
The Calvinistie doctrine makes this election 
take place by God's mere good pleasure, with- 
out any foreseen merit in the individuals 
chosen. The Arminian one considers that 
God chooses those who lie foresees will accept 
the ofl'er of the Gospel and act as true 
Christians till death. The 17th of the XXXIX 
Articles, head-ul, “Of Predestination and 
Election,” teaches Calvinism, though not of 
an extreme type. The 3rd chapter of the 
Westminster Confession, entitled “Of God’s 
Eternal Decree,” uses more decided language. 
The strongest adherents Df this view are in [ 


the Presbyterian churches of Britain, though 
there is a tendency to soften the harsher 
features of the system. Many Baptists hold 
the eame doctrine, as do the Calvinistie 
Methodists. The Arminian opinion is that of 
the Weslevans, of many clergymen in the 
Church of England, ami many Dissenters 
belonging to various denominations. 

” The Cniieeit about absolute election to sternal Ufa, 
some ciitmisiast* entertaining, have been tmule reuilM 
In the practice of virtue.”— .4 tterbury. 

Ih-esitlenfial Election: [Electoral College f 
lbrimury Election: [Primary.] 

election auditor, *. a public official 
appointed iu each constituency to examine 
and publish the accounts o! lhe expenses iu- 
rmred at parliamenlary election, in Great 
Britaiu. 

election-committee, s. A committee 
selected to promote the election of any par- 
ticular candidate or candidates. 

election judges, s. pi. Judges of the 
Higher Courts appointed by 31 & 32 Viet., c. 
125, § 11, to try election petitions. (Wharton.) 

*e-lec-tlon ar y, a. [Eng. election ; -ary.) 
Of or pertaining to elections ; connected with 
elections. 

"This method proving to be the fertile cause of in- 
terminable electtonary agitation*. J(. Pauli, in 
Academy (Dec. 15, 1871), p. 562. 

e-lec-tion-eer', v.i. [Eng. election ; - ter .) To 
canvas or work at any election in the interests 
of some particular candidate or candidates. 

"All those underlings why delight lu galloping 
round the country to electioneer."— Miss Edgeworth: 
Hosanna, ch. Hi. 

* c-lec-tion-eer'-er, s. [Eng. electioneer; 
•tr . ] One who canvasses or works in Ihe in- 
terests of some particular caudidate or candi- 
dates at an election. 

"Her urgent eo treaties were now Joined to thoM 
of Lord Ghetoubury and of many loud-longued tiao- 
tioncerers."— MU* Edgeworth: Vivian, ch. iu 

e-lcc-tlon eer -Ing, pr. par., a., & s. 

A. & B. A3 pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of canvassing or 
working iu the interests of some particular 
candidate or candidates at an election ; the 
tactics employed at an election iu favour of a 
candidate. 

"Such a master of the whole art of electioneering 
England had never Been." — Macaulay: Hist. Eng,, 
ch. xx. 

c-lcc r -tive, a. [Fr. electif; Sp. & Port, elective.) 
L Ordinary Language: 

1. Chosen hy election ; dependent on or 
appointed by election. 

"Dispute* between the hereditary end the elective 
branch of the legislature.” — Macaulay : Hut. Eng., 
ch. XXL 

2. Bestowed or passing by election. 

“1 will «ay positively and resolutely, that it Is Im- 
possible an elective monarchy should be bo free and 
absolute aaiiu hereditary. '— Bacon. 

3. Pertaining to the right or privilege of 
election or choice: as, an elective franchise. 

4. Exerting or exercising the power of 
choice. 

"AH moral gooduesa coneisteth in tho elective act of 
the understanding will.”— Grew: Cosmologia Sticra. 

II. Chem. : Having a tendency to unite 
with certain kinds of matter in preference to 
others : as, elective affinity. 

elective -monarchy, s. A monarchy in 
which the successive kings are elected in- 
stead of obtaining the throne by hereditary 
descent 

* e-lec -tive-ly, adv. [Eng . elective ; dy.) By 
way of election; by choice; with preference 
for one before another. 

"How or why that should have such au Influence 
upou the spirits, as to drive theoi iuto those musclee 
elective! y. 1 am Dot subtile euough to discern.’’— A’uy : 
Tho Creation. 

e-lec -tor, * e-lec- tour, s. [Lat., from 
electus, pa. par. of eligo- to elect; Fr. Hecteur; 
Sp. elector; ltal. elettore.] 

1. Gen. : One who has the right, power, or 
privilege of electing ; a person who is hy law 
entitled to take part in any election, or to 
vote for any candidate ; a person who pos- 
sesses such qualifications of age, property, 
character, &c., as are by law declared to be 
necessary to entitle him to a vote. 


boil, poilt, cat, cell, chorus, chin, henph; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph - £. 

-eian, -tian = sham -tion, -sion — shim-; -{ion, -§ion = zhun. -tious, -sious, -clous - shus. -hie, -die, &c. = bob d el* 
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electoral—* electric 


2. Spec. : Ono of the ]»i incea of Germany 
who vvcro fotmcrly entitled U) elect the 
Emperor. 

elector-palatine, e. 

HUt. : A title tirst assumed in a.d. 1274 by 
Rudolph I., Count I'uUtiue of the Rhine. 

[PaLATJ NATE, J 

fc-lec'-tdr-al, a. & t. (Fr. ikctoral; ItaL 
electoral* ; bp. electoral.} 

A. As adjective : 

1. Of or pertaining to election or electors. 

2. Having the dignity, rights, or privileges 
of an elector. 

•• in f.kvu* r of tile electoral and other i>rluces In the 
empire.*’ —iiurhc : (JCconomietU Itcju mi 

* B. vis subst . ; An electorate. 

•‘The electoral t mid countries belonging to elector!. * 

Wottvn: Remain* p. 63L 

electoral-college, ». 

1. The body of elector* chosen l»y the people, 
of the United States to elect their President. 

It Tlie Electoral (’allege is the outcome of a 
difficulty experienced by the Constitutional 
Convention in deciding who would be the best 
judges of the lit liras of u candidate tor the 
Presidency, the people, « > I* a helect body chosen 
by the people; this body to be either Congress, 
or delegates selected for this express purjiose. 
It was doubted if the people as a whole would 
be the best judges of u candidate's qmihficji- 
tiousfor tlie high office of National Executive, 
end it was finally decided to let the people 
choose men whose proficiency they knew, and 
let this body of select men elect the candidate 
of their choice. The method fixed upon was 
that the people of each state should vote lor as 
many electors as they had members in Con- 
gress, these to be free from connection with 
the Government, and the choice of the Presi- 
dent to he left in their hands. As Is well 
known, this plan has not had the etlect 
aimed at- The electors ns now chosen are 
pledged to support certain previously selected 
candidates, und the choice of the President 
has fallen so strictly into tlie hands of the 
people that it is proposed to do away with the 
Electoral College as useless and cumbersome, 
and have the President elected directly by 
popular vote. The law governing the duty of 
the electors provides that they shall meet at a 
fixed period after the date of their election, cast 
their votes, and transmit tlie result to the seat 
of Government by tlie fourth Monday of tlie 
following January. On the second Wednesday 
of February a joint session of tlie two Houses 
of Congress is held, with the President of the 
ScQate as presiding officer, whose duty it is to 
open the certificates of the electoral vote, and 
hand them to tellers who have been appointed 
to make a list of and count the votes, and 
deliver the result of their count to the presid- 
ing officer, who thereupon announces the 
same to the assembled Congress. This an- 
nouncement is deemed a final and sufficient 
declaration of the persons elected President 
and Vice-President of the United States. The 
principal objection to the Electoral College 
system is that it does not fairly represent the 
choice of the people, and that through its 
agency a candidate may be elected President 
who has nut received a majority of the votes 
of the people of the United States. 

2. The body of princes entitled to elect the 
Emperor of Germany. In the earlier centuries 
of the empire this power was exercised by the 
whole body of princes, but in the Pith century 
It became restricted to 7 of the greatest civil 
and ecclesiastical potentates. Other changes 
In the number of electors were afterwards made, 
end during the Napoleonic period the empire 
was dissolved. It has been recently restored, 
but the electoral college no longer exists. 


«£-lec tor-Sl-l-ty, s. [Eug. electoral; - ity .] 
An electorate. 

•' Not to trouble one Another, or anything to them 
behmgiug; as elertoraltUe*. pnuci ixilitiea, subject*, 
towua. viHs^e*. Motion Remain* (IwluJ, p. 633. 

• e-lec- fcor-ate, s. (Fr. i Uctorat; Ital. clct- 
toraio ; Sp. elector ado.] 

1. Tlie territory or jurisdiction uf an elector 
of the German Empire. 

" Ho h« a great *ml powerful king for his aon-tn- 
l*w : ami cm liuwcll command, wlieu lie please*, tlie 
whole strength uf au electorate in the empire.”— 
Adduon . freeholder. 


2. The dignity of un elector , electorship, 

8-lec'-tor-es9, s. {Eng. elector; -e«.] The 
same as Electkkbs (q.v.j. 

"The eyea of all the Protestant* In the nation 
turned toward* t ho J£u<tore** of bohemia.' — Burnet . 
Hut. Own Time 1 17VJ), 

* c-lec-tor -i-al, a. (Eng. elector; • ial .] Of or 
relating to an ulcctoi or election ; electoral. 

"They would Buon erect themselves into *u electorial 
colt ego .*' — liurke I-Yeuch Ucuolauou. 

e-lec -tor-ship, «. [Eng. elector; -ship.] The 
office or dignity of an elector. 

"The Bun I* to succeed Mm iu the eUctorthip. 
Boioeli. Letter t, bit. L, J vL, lott. !£X 

E lec tra, s. (Gr.J 

1. Or. Mythol . ; The daughter of Agamemnon, 
king of Argos, and sister of Orestes. Her 
adventures nnd misfortunes formed tlie subject 
>f two plays, one by Sophocles, the other by 
Euripides. 

2. Astronomy r 

(1) One of the Pleiades. 

(2) An asteroid, the 130th found. It was 
discovered by Peters, on February 17, 1873. 

3. Zool. : A genus of membranaceous 
polypes. 

4. Bot. : A genus of composite plants. The 
two known species are from Mexico. 

* e-lec tro (tre as ter), s. [Gr. ^AfKTpov 

(, electron ) ; l>at. elect rum ~ umber.] 

1. Amber. 

2, An niioy or mixed metal. 

" Change silver plete or vessel Into the compound 
•tuff, beinj* a kind of silver vloctre. And turn the rest 
Into colli. —/taco* 

e-lec-trep’-e-ter, s. (Gr rjAe^rpoc (cleldron) 
— amber, and rptn-to {trepn) = to turn.] 

Elect. : An instrument for changing the 
direction of electric currents. 

e-l£c -tress, s. (Eng. etertcr ; -*ss.) Tlie wife 
of one of the electors of the German Empire. 
"Tlie .vet of pArliAiuent nettled the crown on the 
ejectre** Sophia and her descendants, being prote*- 
tanta. Barite. 

6 lec -tric, ‘ e-lec'- trick, a. <fc s. (Fr. 
electrique, IrmciGr. y}\eKTpov{elektron)~ amber.] 

A. As adjective \ 

1. Lit.: Pertaining or relating to electricity. 
Spec.— 

(1) Containing electricity, exciting attraction 
in consequence of its electricity. 

(2) Generating electricity : as, an electric 
machine. 

(3) Operated upon by electricity or by a body 
containing that subtle agent. 

2. Fig. : Anything anhtle, mysterious, and 
powerful, as, for instance, thought. 

"And tl.a wild 8p.tr I; te oi bis eye seemed caught 
From high, aii< 1 lightened with elect riv thought * 
Byron: Lera, l 26. 

B. As subs.: A non-conductor of electricity, 
and in which, tberelore, it can be accumulated. 
Examples, amber, shellac, the resins, wax, 
sulphur, glass, silk, dry paper, <fcc. 

electric absorption, i. The ap- 
parent absorption, by the glass of a Leyden jar, 
of electricity which, alter the discharge of the 
jar, seemingly How* out and produces a 3econd 
charge. (Electric residue.] 

electric action,*. A system of organ 
action in which the key-board may be at a 
distance from the pipes, the connection being 
made by an electric current, through whose 
aid the motion of the keys afiect the pipes. 

electric-adhesion, *. Adhesion 
caused by the attraction of substances afiected 
by unlike electrostatic charges ; as in the case 
of sheets of paper which have been electrically 
excited by frictiou. 

electric-alarm,. 1 !. An instrument, other- 
wise known as a thermostat, used for giving 
an alarm when the temperature vises to a 
point at which the instrument completes the 
circuit. This is used in stoves and hot-houscs, 
to indicate excess or lack of temperature, and 
as a maximum thermometer- alarum or fire- 


alarm, which Is made tiy carrying one j platinum 
wire in connection with a battery and bell 
into the bulb of a mercurial thermometer, and 
another wire down the tube to the degree It is 
not desired to exceed. When the mercury 
rises to this point, the circuit is completed, 
and notice is given by the ringing of the hclL 
(Thermostat; Fire-alarm.] 

electric annealing, *. Annealing 
by aid of the heat excited m u metal by Hi* 
passage through it ol a strong elect nc current 

c This method was diecovered by hii Ameri- 
can electrician iu 1*’J3, who learned Unit u liar 
of iron, immersed in a solution ol water and 
sulphuric acid, und made the channel of a 
powerful current of electricity, grew hot to 
tlie point of fusion with remarkable rapidity, 
beginning to ineit before either the liquid or 
tho body of the metal rod had time to get hot. 
It is estimated that a temperature of F. 

was developed, and that with very strong 
currents the extraordinary temperature of 
I4,U0b J F. can be reached. 

electric-annunciator, s. A form of 

annunciator, used in large private houses and 
hotels, in which a current who is the means 
of shifting the shield covering the number 
aperture on a dial, or in some other way indi- 
cating the number of the room. The guest ia 
his room touches a stud upon the wall ; the 
circuit being made or broken, the etfect ia 
evidenced by the exposure of the room number 
on the dial. There are other forms of annun- 
ciator, in which the electric median ii-ni is 
moved by clock-work, the purjawe Iwing to 
make automatic records uf future engage- 
ments, the instrument serving as a mechanical 
memory. 

electric - apparatus, electrical - 
apparatus, s. Apparatus used lor making 
discoveries in electricity, or for applying it to 
purposes useful to mankind. (Electric- 

BATTERY, ELECTRIC-MACHINE, &C.J 

electric-aura, s. 

Pkann . ; A current or breeze of electrified 
air employed as a mild stimulant iu electrify- 
ing delicate parts, as tiie eye. 

electric-balance, s . An instrument for 
measuring the attractive or repulsive forces of 
electrified bodies. A form of electrometer, 
consisting of a graduated arc supported by a 
projecting plate uf brass which is attached to 
the perpendicular column. A wheel, the axis 
of which is supported on anti-friction rollers, 
and is concentric with that uf the graduated 
arc. carries an index. Over this wnetd, in a 
groove on its circumference, passes a line, to 
one end of which is attached a light ball of 
gilt wond, and to the other a float which con- 
sists of a glass tube about one-fifth of nu 
Inch iu diameter, terminating in a small bulb, 
ao weighted that the index may point to the 
centre of the graduated arc. The difference 
between tue weights of the float when in and 
out of water is known, .and the diameter of 
the wheel carrying the index is such that a 
certain amount of vise or fall of the float causes 
the index to move over a certain number of 
graduations on the arc. The nttra< tive or re- 
pulsive power on the hall is estimated by tho 
rise or falling of the float in the fluid, and con- 
sequent motion of the index as shown by the 
grad uated arc. 

electric-balloon, it. An air ship pro. 
polled by an electric btorage -battery. 

electric bath, *. 

1. Elech'o-plaiiutj : The aolutioo containing 
the metal to be deposited. 

2. Electro-therapeutic* : A bath prepared for 
the electrical i rent men t of patients, with 
electrodes, connections, Ac. 

electric battery, s. 

1. A series of Ley do u jars having all their 
interior and exterior coated surtaces connected 
with each other by means of conductors, so 
that the accumulated electricity of the w hula 
may be ui.ule to act together, resembling tha 
etlecta uf lightning itself. ( Lev den-jar.] 

2. Voltaic-battery : Two unlike metals or 

other substances, immersed in an acid or other 
chemically active Bolutiou, and connected ex- 
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iernally by a wire. Tho substance most 
vigorously acted ou by the fluid becomes the 
positive, the other the negative, pole of the 
bnUery, the electric current excited by the 
chemical action flowing from positive to nega- 
tive pole. The poles or electrodes lire usually 
made of zinc and carbon, though many sub- 
stances might be used. The excitants ure 
sulphuric or nitric acid, sulphate of copper 01 
•al-uinmouical solution, Ac. 

3. Stornge-batUry : A series of conducting 
plates, usually of lead, coaled with protoxide 
of lead, and separated by a non-conductor, the 
whole being plunged into a water solution. If 
it current of electricity be sent through this 
arrangement, the water is decomposed; its 
oxygen combines with the lead oxide of the 
positive pole and converts it into peroxide; its 
hydrogen extracts the oxygen limn the oxide 
of the negative pole, ami converts it into me- 
tallic lead. When this process ie completed 
and the current stopped, a reverse process 
begins, oxygen leaving the peroxide and 
attacking the metallic lead of the negative 
pole, which ie again oxidized. This chemical 
action gives rise to a current of electricity, 
which is actively developed when the plates 
are connected by exterior wires, and can be 
utilized as a source of power. It has been 
applied to the movement of street cars, Ac. 
The storage buttery is also called an accumu- 
lator. 

electric "bell , ». 

1. Mtiyutlic : A bell souoded by the action of 
two electro-magnets, with a vibrating uruiuture 
pivoted between them. Attached to this arma- 
ture is a clapper placed between two gongs. 
Ou the passage of the current the cures are 
magnetized, and the armature caused to move 
alternately frum one to the other. This causes 
a vibratory movement of the clapper aod rings 
the bell. 

2. Buttery-bell: In this there is a single 
electro-magnet, with an armature, clapper, 
and gong. " A delicate spring is attached to the 
armature, which operates against u set screw. 
"When the current passes through the electro- 
magnet the magnetized core attracts the 
armature, magnetizes, and repels it, the 
spring aiding the motion. A series of alter- 
nating attractions and repulsions take place, 
causing the clapper to vibrate agaiust ami 
souud the bell. 

electric-boat, s. A boat whose pro- 
pelling force is electricity, a screw prupellor 
being moved by an electric motor. The cur- 
rent is usually supplied by u btorage buttery. 
Such boats ure also called electric launches. 
Their noiselcssness peculiarly adapts them to 
nocturnal operations requiring M-crccy, such 
as torpedo explosions; aud they may comeiuto 
use iu future wars. 

electric-breeze, <*. 

1. The stream of air particles which Is driven 
off by repulsion from an electrified point. 

2. The brush discharge used ia electric 
therapeutics. 

electrlo-bridge, *. A terra applied to 
an arrangement of electrical circuits used for 
measuring the resistance of an clement of the 
circuit. The most generally known and used 
are the Wheatstone “ bridge “ nr "balance." 
and that of the British Association. The 
former in substantial respects is adopted in 
the Siemens' universal galvanometer. The 
principle involved is that an electrical circuit 
being divided into two branch-circuits, aud 
again muted, and the branches bridged or 
connected by a short cut. if the resistances in 
the branches on one side of the bridge are in 
the same ratio to each other as the resistances 
on the other side, no current will traverse the 
bridge; if the ratios are n ->t equal, a current 
will traverse the bridge. (K night.) 

electric bnrglar-alarm, *. An at- 
tach me it of electric wires to the windows and 
doors of n house, 6o arranged that they will 
cause im electric bell to ring if disturbed. 
The hell may be iu the house, ur elsewhere, 
us in u neighboring police station, 

electric-burner, *. a gun-burner m 
arranged that the gas is ignited by an electric 
spark. 


electric-cable, *. The same as Telb- 
ORaph cable (q. v.). 

elcctric-calamine, s. 

Min. : The same as Hemimorphite (q.v.). 

electric call bell, «. [Electbic- 

BELL.J 

electric-candlc, s. a modification oi 
the arc form of electric light, in winch the 
carbon pencils are parallel and separated by a 
layer of plaster of Baris. Invented in 1877 by 
Jalilochkotr, a Russian engineer. This invention 
Is noteworthy as having revived no interest in 
electric illumination. On its introductiou it 
caused quite a panic in gas shares. 

elect ric-car, *. A street or road-car 
moved by an electric motor the current being 
supplied either from n dynamo through the 
medium of a wire, or by storage butteries 
curried iu the car. [ELEcrate-MOTOB.] 

electric cat, catfish or sheath- 
fish, *. A fish found in Africa, with an 
electric apparatus in its body capable of giving 
Blight shocks (genus JUulaplerurits). 

electric-charge, s. 

Elect. : The accumulation or condensation 
of electricity in a Leydeu jar or any tiling 
similar. 

electric-chimes, *. pi. Bells varying 
iu musical pitch, oh in ordinary chinice; t he 
striking apparatus being moved by electricity, 
which is operated from u key-board. 

electric circuit, s. 

1. The passage of electricity from a body in 
one state to a body iu another by means oi 
conductors. 

2. The metallic or other conductor produc- 
ing the passage described under 1. 

electric-clock, s. 

//or.: A dial with hands and going-train 
impelled by recurrent impulses Irom an 
electromagnet. The first known clock of 
this kind vvss invented by Wheatstone, and 
exhibited by him in 1840. Appold, Bain, 
Shepherd and others have contrived clocks 
ou the same principle. [Electro-maonetic 
clock.] 

electric-column, s A galvanic pile 

Invented by De Luc, consisting of dilfeient 
metals alternating with each other, thB several 
couples being separated by paper. 

electric conductor, *. The wire or 
other substance through which a current of 
electricity passes. Di here lit substances vary 
greatly in conductive power, borne are ueurly 
absolute uoo-cond actors. 

electric-current, s. The continuous 

discharge of electnnty from one body to 
another in a different electric state from itself. 
Though called continuous, the discharges are 
not quite so, but. a series of them follow each 
other at intervals of time so small that they 
appear to do so without intermission. 

electric death, s. Death caused by 
the passage of an electric current through nn 
animal body, as in the the case of a lightning 
stroke, or a powerful current. Experiment 
hart shown that an alternating current ia most 
fatal. High electro-motive force is essential. 

electric -density, electric -thick- 
ness, s 

Elect. : The quantity of electricity found at 
any moment on a given surface. 

electric- discharge, 

Elect. : The escape of electricity, whether 
slowly and silently, or rnnre quickly end 
violently, from a Leyden jar or any Bimilar 
apparatus. 

electric disk. A therapeutic arrange- 
ment, consisting of a pan filled with hot water 
through which an electric current is passed. 

electric-displacement, *. The 

quantity of electricity which flows across any 
plane iu a direction due to a change of the 
electrical forces is the Electric Displacement 
across that plane. 


electric dogfish, «. A fish fonnd on 
the Atlantic coast of the United Staten which 
ia said to be able to give an electric shock 
(Axtroscopua unvplus). 

electric door mat, $. A door mat 
with an electric attachment, arranged to ring 
a cull bell when trodden upon. 

electric-drill, *. a drill operated Iiy 
an electric motor, for the penetration of metals 
rocks, Ac. 

electric dyeing, *. A method of dye- 
ing in which the shUh employed nre reduced 
or oxidized by tbe aid of electricity. 

electric-eel, t. 

ZooL : Gym/wtus dtdrievs, a great eel. In- 
habiting the marshy waters of the Llanos 
(plains) in South America. It attain* tha 
length of five or six feet, and obu dLcharg* 
electricity sufficient to kill an animal of con- 
siderable size. [Gymnotus.] 

eleotric-egg, a. 

Elect. : An ellipsoidal glsss veeBel, with 
metallic caps at each end, which may he filled 
with a feeble violet lightby meansol an elertrio 
machine acting on it after a vacuum has been 
made inside the glass. 

electric-elasticity, s. The result 

arrived at by dividing the electric strain Into 
the electric stress. 

electric energy, s. The power of 
doiog work possessed by a current. 

electric-engine, s. [Electric-motor.] 


electrlo- escapement, a A device 
actuated by electric impulse which inter- 
mittingly ai rests the motion of the scape- 
wheel aud restrains the train to a pnlsalUe 
motion — acting, in fact, in the place of a 
pendulum. An electric pendulum hi a central 
station may be the regulator of numerous 
distant clocks with electric esiapeiiients, with 
each of which it is connected by circuit or 
circuits. In some cases the de\ ice has alter- 
nately a detent and impulse action, and is the 
motor as well as regulator. Devices in which 
a train is set in motion, ora machine staited 
or stopped, are not strictly escapements, but 
may be considered as electi ienlgoveruois or 
electrical-regulators. (K night.) 

electric-expansion, * 

1. The dilatation o( any substance due to an 
electric charge. 

2. Elongation caused by magnetization. 

electric explorer, «. An electrical 
device tor di&co\ mug the location ul h metallic 
Bubstance, us a bullet in tbe bum, in body. It 
was tried unsuccessfully ia the case of Presi- 
dent Garfield. 

electric-fan, «. A faa operated by an 
electric current; used for ventilation or to 
create n current of cool air. It is made with 
iot lined revolving vanes or blades. 

electric-field, *. The portion of spaco 
in the vicinity of electrified bodies n Inch is con- 
sidered with reference to electrical phenomena. 

electric filtering, *. The employ- 
ment of electricity os uu aid in the filtration 
of water. 

clcctric-fislies, s. pi. Such fishes as are 
capable of giving electric shocks, tm h as tha 
Toipeilo, the Gymnotus, aud the bilures (q.v.). 

elcctric-fluld, s. According to a once- 
accepted theory, a fluid, if if can Lie called 
so, composed of «n indefinite quantity of a 
subtle imponderable matter It is formed by 
the union nf two fluids, the one positive, thi 
other oegative in character. I Electricity.] 
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electric-flyer, *. A pair of radial 
arms rotated by the action of streams of static 
electricity, emanating from a couductor. 


electric- fog, *. A fog which indicates 
a heavy charge ol atmospheric electricity. 

elcctrlc-force, t. The force with which 
electricity tends to move matter. 

electric furnace, s. An oven or 
heater whose heat is supplied l»y electricity, 
the heat being caused by the introduction of 
the requisite amount of resistance into the 
circuit. Great lout may be thus obtained. 
In Siemen'a electric-! uniace rigid pounds of 
platinum were melted in a fj uitrt<*r ol au hour, 
a result indicating an extreme heat, 

electric fuse, s. A device used in blast- 
ing to explode the charge. The fulminate or 
the charge itself is lighted by means of an 
electric, spark or a resistance section of line 
platinum wire, which is heated tn redness by 
the passage of nn electric current, induced by 
a voltaic or magneto-electric battery. The term 
fuse is also applied to a device to protect electric 
circuits against currents of too great volume. 
A wire of lead or soft nlloy is introduced into 
the circuit. If the current becomes too great 
this fuse of soft metal will heat and melt, thus 
breaking the conducting circuit. 

electric gas lighter, ». A device 
for lighting gas by an electric spark. An 
electric circuit is broken by a small interval 
at the point of exit of the gas. On the current 
being established a spark leaps hctoss this 
interval, lighting the escaping gas, which is 
turned on by the same movement that starts 
the current- 

electric governor, s. A governor in 
which a part of a tty-wheel, say a segment of 
the rim, is made to move radially outward 
when the wheel revolves at a rate above a 
preappointed speed, and thereby comes id 
contact with a metallic tongue completing an 
electric connection, which is utilized to move 
a Inittertty-vnlve or other device which con- 
cerns the transmission of power. Governor- 
balls thing out to a certain distance may 
make or break an electric connection to pro- 
duce the same result, or sound an alarm. 
Electromagnetic action is also used to start 
and stop machines, ami operate stop-motions. 


electric hammer, *. 

1. A drop drill operated by an electrical 
current. 

2. A dental hammer used in filling teeth, and 
operated by electricity. 

electric harpoon, s. An application ol 
the electric force to the explosion of a burst- 
ing-charge in a harpoon or hnnilnlance. A 
Copper wire is carried through the line, and, 
when a circuit is established hy the harpooner, 
a resistance-section in the fuse of the bomb- 
lance ignites the charge. {Knight.) 

electric heat, 8. Heat developed in 
the passage of ao electric curreut. 

electric-heater, s. A device in which 
a tine platinum wire heated by a passing 
electric current is made to com mu ideate sen- 
sible heat as a means of wanning or burning, 
as the case may be. It has been used as a 
local cautery, aud has been suggested for am- 
putating, &c. By placing carbon, platinum, or 
other resistant body in the circuit of a strong 
current a great degree of heat may be pro- 
duced, suitable for an electric furuace (q.v.). 

electric-helix, s. A coil of copper wire 
In the form of a screw. The wire is generally 
coiled round a bar of soft iron, and when an 
electric current is sent through it, this confers 
polarity nix mi the iron, the wire and iron 
together constituting an electromagnet. But 
the helix will also manifest niagoetic pro- 
perties without any iron wire at all. 

electric - indicator, s. An apparatus 
by which electromagnetic currents are indi- 
cated. 

electric jar, *. A Leydeo jar. 


electric kite, s. A kind of kite devised 
by Franklin to attract electricity from the 
air. In June, 1752. on n stormy day, In a Held 
near Philadelphia, he 11 ew a kite with a key 
attached to it. In order to insulate the kite 
in place of the ordinary string, he made use of 
a silken cord, which lie tied to a tree. Me 
hoped to obtain a spark readily from the 
key, hut without success, till the ram began 
to tall, when the cord became a good con- 
ductor and brought down the spark. 


electric lamp, s. 

1. A contrivance far holding in position and 
regulating the movements of the carbon elec- 
trodes between which the are light is produced. 
The patent ollice teems with spc*cittcatimi8 of 
different patterns of regulators. Among the 
first devised were those of Dnlioscq, Foucault, 
and Scrrin, the last, being of very perfect form. 
Of later years the lamps of Siemens, Brush, 
Pilsen, Crompton, and others have supplanted 
the ohler forms. The electric candle (q.v.) of 
Jablochkott is also a form of arc lamp. 

2. (Incandescent) : In this form of lamp, a 
slender thread of cm linn (carbonized paper, 
fibre, &c.), is enclosed in a glass bill hex ha listed 
of air. The passage of the electric current 
renders this thread white hot. Edison. Swan, 
Maxim and others have produced lamps on 
this principle which differ little from one an- 
other. E. A. King in 184 > patented an incan- 
descent lamp. The following year Greener and 
Staite improved upon it. In 1871 Lodvghin 
at St. Petersburg exhibited 200 such lamps 
on one circuit. Prof. Moses Farmer, ot Boston, 
lighted his house with incandescent platinum 
wires in 1847, hilt mainly as an interesting 
experiment, the generation of the current 
being then a costly process. The success of 
the modern lamp is due in great part to the 
invention of the dynamo-electric machine, 
and also to the higher degree of vacuum now 
obtainable. The Edison and other recent 
incandescent lamps owe their success largely 
to this cheapening of the current and the 
better vacuum used. Some inventors, how- 
ever, have sought to do aw ay with the necessity 
of a vacuum by filling the hulli with nitrogen 
or some other incombustible gas. At present 
the vacuum lamp is chiefly used, but it may be 
at any time satisfactorily replaced. 


electric launch, s. [EiECTatc-aoAT]. 


electric- light, s. 

1. Definition : 

(1) A brilliant light emitted hy the white- 
hot points of two pieces of carbon when used 
as the electrodes of a powerful voltaic battery, 
or other generator of electric currents. {Elec- 
tric lamp.] 

(2) The light emitted by the incandescence 
of a metallic wire, or carbon filament, when 
subjected to the passage of an electric current 
LElectric-lamp, 2,j 

2. Hist. : In 1S09 Sir Humphrey Davy, whilst 
experimenting with a powerful battery, dis-, 
covered the phenomenon of the voltaic arc. 
He used as electrodes xioints of charcoal 
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Foucault and later experimenters replaced 
these hy pencils of gas-rctort carbon, and this 
material is yet used in some forms of regula- 
tors. A better result, however, is obtained 
from manufactured carbon pencils, and this 
manufacture already represents a distinct 



trade both in America and Europe. Coke, 
lampblack, cane-sugar, gum, &c., are the in- 
gredients used for these pencils, which are 
subsequently placed in moulds and submitted 
to a red beat. Davy's suggestive experiments 
were of mere scientific interest until the im- 
proved battery cells invented by Grove and 
Bunsen came into use forty years later, when 
many attempts were made to* turn the electric 
light to practical account. But owing to the 
trouble, expense, and other difficulties attend- 
ant upon the use of a battery, the light was 
still only available for exceptional uses. The 
discovery by Faraday (1830) that nn electric 
current could lie induced in a coil of wire by the 
approach to it or recession from it of a magnet 
may be said to have given electricians the first 
hope of giving the electric light a commercial 
importance. The magneto-electric machine* 
which followed upon 
Faraday's discovery were 
soon many in number, 
each one exhibiting some 
improvement upon its 
predecessor. Of these 
pioneer machines may 
be mentioned that of 
Pixii (1832), who caused 
a horseshoe magnet to 
turn beneath bobbins of 
wire suspended above its 
poles; Clarke's machine, 
where the reverse method 
was adopted, the bobbins 
moving near the poles of 
a fixed magnet ; Siemens, 
who in 1854 introduced 
a new form of armature swan incandescent 
or coil, which superseded lamp. 

the bobbins formerly 
used ; Wilde, of Manchester, who produced a 
powerful machine in which the electro- 
magnet (q.v.) was first employed in this 
connection, it being excited by a permanent 
or ordinary horseshoe magnet. In 18fifi 
Siemens and also Wheatstone pointed out that 
this initial excitation was unnecessary, be- 
cause the iron cores of the electromagnets 
always retained a certain amount uf residual 
magnetism which, by proper appliances, could 
be roused into giving powerful effects. Holmes, 
L3dd, and others, also produced machines 
worthy of mention. A machine called the 
" Alliance *' was fixed at the South Foreland 
Lighthouse in 1S72, and is still in use there. 
It was invented by Professor Nollet, of Brus- 
sels, in 1849, and was used for the sendee of 
some French lighthouses before it was em 
ployed in England. It is nf a most cumbrous 
nature, and iu common with the machines 
already noticed must be considered obsolete. 
In 1872 Gramme (France) gave the subject ol 
electric illumination fresh impetus by the in- 
troduction of a small and compact machine 
which altogether distanced its prototypes in 
power aud efficiency, and we may date from 
this time the excitement which has been grow- 
ing of late years concerning the electric-light. 
In England the Gramme machine was first 
used iu 1874, to provide a light for the summit 
of tbe Westminster clock tower. 1 n the United 
States the subject of electric lighting has been 
greatly experimented w itb of recent years and 
highly encouraging progress made. Of the 
arc lights in Use the Brush, the Edison, and 
the Thomson-Houston are tbe best known, and 
their use is extending for street and store 
lighting until they threaten to dispossess gas 
as ao illnminant. Equal progress lias been 
made with tbe incandescent light, of which 
Edison is the best known inventor. In this 
the electric current is sent through a slender 
film of carbon in a glass bulb exhausted of air, 
tbe film being made brilliantly incandescent 
in the passage of the current. This form of 
electric light is coming rapidly into use for 
interior lighting, being now widely employed 
in stores in our large cities, while it is used iu 
many private houses. In all probability tbe 
near future will see the electric light very 
widely used, to tbe banishment of other illumi- 
nating agents. 


electric lock, s. A lock opened by 
mechanism worked by electricity, and set in 
operation by touching a push button at a 
distance. 


electric locomotion, s. Ability to 
move from place to place by aid of electric 
power. 
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electric-locomotive, ». A carriage 
or engine moved by electricity, and capable of 
drawing cars, 

electric log, s. An electric circuit 
through the log-line to the detent of an es- 
capement in the register-log, so that by touch- 
ing a key on deck a circuit may be completed, 
an armature attracted, and thus the stalling 
and stopping of the mechanical register iu the 
log be exactly timed. 


electric loom, s. Electricity used as 
the motive power for a loom. In 1 SD2 an elec- 
tric loom was exhibited by Bunelli at Turin. 
The invention was at that time in a crude 
atate, but has since boon much improved. 
The object is to dispense with the perforated 
cards required in the Jacquard apparatus. 
(Knight . ) 

electric machine, electrical 
machine, «. 

1. A machine for exciting electricity by 

means of friction. Its inveotur was Ulto von 
Guericke, of Mugdebnrg, who made one, 
consisting of a sulphur globe, about 1(347, 
following it by the air-pump about 1050. 
Sulphur was next exchanged for resin, which 
in turn was supeiseded by a glass cylinder. 
Von Guericke’s '* rubber” to excite electricity 
had been simply his hand. Instead of the 
hand Vinekler, in 1740. introduced cushions 
of horsehair stuffed with silk. Bose, about 
the same date, collected the electricity on an 
insulated cylinder of tin plate. Ramsden, in 
17(30, replaced the glass cylinder hy a circular 
glass plate. The gla«s is rotated between the 
surfaces of the rubheis, and the electricity 
which is generated passes to the conductors 
on each edge of the disc, thence to the prime 
conductor, and Jinally to a Leyden jar or other 
object, as may be desired. By friction with 
the glass the glass becomes positively and the 
rubbers negatively elect ri lied. The latter 

communicate with the ground by means of 
a chain which carries off the negative elec- 
tricity as soon as it is produced. In Nairne's 
machine there is a cylinder which is rubbed 
by only one cushion. Armstrong’s is a hydro- 
electric il machine. [Hydro-electrical,] In 
Holtz’s the electricity is not developed by 
friction but is induced by the constant in- 
fluence of an already electrified body. It is 
an old nvention revived and improved, 
and the principle lias been carried still further 
by the admirable machines of Voss and Witns- 
hurst. (Gnnof, &e.) 

2. The dynamo-electric machines, now eo 
widely io use, are all based upon one principle, 
discovered by Henry and Faraday nearly simul- 
taneously io 1832. This is, that if a conducting 
circuit of wire is moved across a magnetic 
space, an electric current is generated in the 
wire. At the same time the movement of the 
wire is resisted. The stronger the mugoetism, 
the more rapid the motion ol the wire or the 
greater its length, the stronger is the resultant 
current, and the greater the resistance. In 
modern dynamos powerful magnets are used, 
and coils of a great length of wire, which is 
caused to move past the poles of the magnet 
with very great rapidity, powerful engines 
being used to cause the rotatiou aod over- 
come the resistance. As each coil of wire 
passes the magnetic poles a momentary current 
is generated in it, but as a number of coils 
rapidly follow each other a practically con- 
tinuous current is produced. This current is 
conveyed by wires to electric lamps or motors 
according as light or power is desired. 

electric main, The main line in a 
system of conducting wires from which local 
wires may take off a partial current. 


electric - meter, s. [Electrometer, 
Electroscope.] 


electric-mortar, 5 . A small mortar 
in which discharges are made between two 
bodies charged with opposite electricities. The 
discharge causes so violent a disturbance of 
the air particles that a small ball placed io the 
mouth of the mortar is expelled. 


electric-motor, #. A machine for 
driving enrs, or apparatus of various kinds, by 
aid of the electric current. It is practically a 
second dynamo, with 11 reverse notion ; the 
first or primary dynamo converting motion 
into electricity, the motor or secondary dynamo 
reconverting electricity into motion, and eo 
moving vehicles or machinery. 

electric musket, #. a musket so 
arranged that it can be fired by an electric 
curreut. 

electric-organ,)i. An organ with an 
electric motor attachment. 

electric-pen, «. There have been vari- 
ous kinds of electric pens invented, each acting 
as a needle or stylus that produces a series of 
perforations in paper, which may then he used 
as a stencil for the reproduction of numerous 
copies of the original matter. I 11 Edison’s pen 
the needle is driven out of r handle which con- 
tains it, in a rapid alternating motion, the power 
being an electric motor. It is used as a pen, 
and moved across the paper in the manner of 
writing or drawing, producing the letters or 
design desired. The paper can then, with the 
aid of an ink roller, he used as a stencil, and 
mauy copies be produced. 

electric-pendulum, s. A pendulum 
constituting an essential clement in an electric 
clock. A point below the hob of the pendulum 
passes through a globule of mercury, the time 
of contact being indicated on a travelling fillet 
of paper. 111811011101 ' form the bob comes in 
contact, at t lie limit of each stroke, with a 
delicate spring, which makes the electric con- 
nection. Besides its use as a chronograph 
for recording atmospheric, astronomical, and 
other observations, it is also employed to 
secure isochronous beats of distant pendulums. 
(Knight.) 

electric phosphorescence, s. 

Phosphorescence caused 111 a substance by the 
passage of an electric discharge. The phos- 
phorescent material is placed in an exhausted 
glass tube, and submitted to the action of a 
series of discharges, as from a Ralmikorff 
coil or Holt/, machine. The violet-blue light 
of such discharge is very efficient iu producing 
phosphoresceoce, 

electric photometer, $. In this in- 
strument the electric resistance of selenium is 
made use of to measure the intensity of light, 
this resistance varying with the degree of 
light. In another form of apparatus the light 
Is made to net on a thermo-electric pile with 
which is connected a galvaoumeter. The 
action of the light on the pile is indicated by 
the motions of the galvanometer needle. 

electric -piano, s. A piano provided with 
a series of electromagnets, each correspond- 
ing to a key of the instrument, the armatures 
of which are caused to strike the keys when 
the circuit is closed. In 18(38, a contrivance 
on this principle for playing the organ was 
exhibited at the Polytechnic in London. 

electric plugger, #. A dental appa- 
ratus in which a tooth plugging instrument is 

iven a rapid motion by an electric current. 

Electric Hammer]. 

electric potential, «. The tendency 
to flow from a surface of higher to one of 
lower charge. Potential is, therefore, related 
to electricity as level is to gravity. 

electric power, *, Power prodaced 
by an electric current, through the aid of 
motors of any description. 

electric pulse, 1 . The intennitteot 
oscillating discharge from a Leyden jar. 

electric radiometer, a radio- 
meter in which the repidsioo of the atmos- 
pheric molecules takes place from electrified 
instead of from heated surfaces. 

electric-railway, ?. A railway io 
which the cal's are moved by electricity, each 
car conveying an electric mutor, whose niuvitig 
force is obtained either from storage batteries 
carried ill the car, or from a stationary dynamo 


at a distance, the current being conveyed by 
wires to the motor, whose moving urniatur* 
gives motion to the axle and wheels of the 
car. Railways of this kind are rapidly coming 
into general use. [Electric Locomuiiois 
Motor, Trolley.] 

electric railway-signal, «. A device 
for communicating messages or warnings as to 
the place or condition of a train on the track, 
in regard to stations left or approached, or to 
other trains on the same line. 

electric ray, 1. 

Tchthy. : A name for tha Torpedo (q v.). so 
called because when irritated it is capable 
of giving an electric shock. 

electric register, *. A device for 
making a permanent record of the time of a 
watchman's visit to each of the different 
localities in his round. It is operated by the 
pressing of 11 push Imttou by the w atchmau nt 
each station. 

clectric-re^ulator, s. Any device hy 
which an electromagnet circuit is made the 
means of reaching a machine to stop it or 
atart it. The applications are numerous and 
various. The term is also applied occasionally 
to apparatus for controlling the arc forms of 
electric lamps. [Electric lamp, I.] 

electric-repulsion, *. The tendency 
in two similarly charged bodies mutually to 
drive each other back, or the driving apart of 
two like charges. 

electric-residue, » A second charge 
which tends to arise when a Leyden jar is 
permitted to stand for a short time after it 
has been discharged. 

electric resistance, electrical re- 
sistance, s . Resistance is the inverse of 
Conductivity. Ohm’s law stands as follows r — 
The strength of the current varies directly 
as the electro-motive force, and inversely as 
the resistance of the circuit. 

electric resonance, *. The action 
of pulses in conducting wires in setting up 
electric pulses in open circuited conductors. 
Resonance takes place when the wave lengths 
are the same io the two bodies, or when one is 
a half or a multiple of a half wave leugtli of 
the other. 

electric saw, s. A wire rendered In- 
candescent hy a current, and employed in 
cuttiug operations. 

electric-shock, *. The physiological 
effect prodneed iu the human or other animal 
body by an electric discharge. 

electric signal, s. A signal, or signals, 
by simple or repetitive sounds or by code, are 
conveyed hy electric influence. The motion 
of bdl-hainmers, of flags, index-fingers, or 
aemaplioric arms may be held as included in 
this definition, which thus covers telegraph- 
ing and signaling by electric circuit. 

electric-siphon, s. A siphon with an 
automatic air pump, operated by electricity, 
its purpose being to remove the air whose 
accumulation would stop the flow of the liquid. 

electric-soldering, «. A process io 
which solder, in making joints, is melted by 
the heat caused by au electric curreut in the 
place of ordinary heat. 

electric spark, s. A spark produced 
when two bodies of opposite electricities sre 
brought within a short distance of each other, 
and electricity passing from the one to the 
other has to encounter the resistance of the 
air. It mavbe also drawn from the conductor 
of an electric machine if the latter he touched 
or nearly approached by the finger. If the 
apnrk have only a short distance to travel, it 
does so in a straight line. When it has to 
traverse two or three inches, it resembles 
a curve with branches. When it is very 
powerful, its course becomes zigzng. The 
lightning is a powerful electric spark, aod 
its track tends to he of the last-named form. 
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_ eleotrlo steam -gauge, i. A steam- 

boiler attachment, in which the ri.se of the 
mercury under pressure of steam is indicated 
by means of electric connection to the dial. 
(Knight.) 

©lectrlo-storlllzation, *. The em- 
ployment of an electric current to destroy 
germs in n liquid. 

electric storm, *. 

1. A disturbance of tho electrical and mag- 
netic forces of the earth, of wide distribution, 
iiflectlng the operation of telegraph wires, Ac. ; 
ascribed to great electrical disturbances in the 
sun. [Son Scots.] 

2. A thunderstorm. 

electric-strain, #. The aurface defor- 
mation, due to elect ric-streea. 


electric-stress, ». The pressure or 
strain that deforms glass or other material 
within a magnetic field. 

electric sunstroke, *. Au effect re- 
aemhling that of sunstroke, sometimes experi- 
enced by those who have been tor a loug time 
exposed to ioteuse electric light. 

electric-switch, a. A device for inter- 
jnptiug or dividing one circuit and transfer- 
ring the current or a part of it to another 
circuit. (Switch. 1 The same as a commu- 
tator (q.v.). 

electrio-target, «. A target arraoged 
to register automatically by aid of electricity 
the shots that strike it. 

electric telegraph, s. In a general 
Baose an apparatus by which signals may 
be transmitted to considerable distances by 
m*nns of voltaic currents propagated oa 
■metallic wires. (Hanot.) In a more limited 
one that form of electric s ..nailing apparatus 
In which an insulated wire excited by fric- 
tional electricity is. or rather was, used to 
convey messages* by sparks or sin >cks. (K n ight.) 
Gray, in 1729, experimented with conductors ; 
Nollet soon afterwards sent a shock along a 
line of men and wires 900 toises in length ; 
Watson, Bishop of LlandafT, in 1745, aent a 
shock through 12,000 feet of wire, and proved 
that it was practically instantaneous through- 
out its length. A writer in the Scots' Magazine, 
In 1753, proposed a series of wires from Ilia 
ends of which were to be suspended light 
balls marked with the letters of the alphabet, 
or bells wbicb were to be moved by an electric 
current directed to the appropriate wire. 
Lesage, at Geneva, in 1774, actually ccm- 
atructed a telegraph arranged in this manner, 
the eud of each wire having a pitb-ball elec- 
troscope attached. Laniond, io 17S7, em- 
ployed a single wire, employing an electrical 
machine and electroscope in each of two 
rooms ; and Rensser, in 1794, proposed the 
employment of letters formed by spaces cut 
out of parallel strips of tin-foil pasted on 
sheets of glass, which would appear luminous 
on the passage of the electric spark. In 1795 
Cavallo proposed to transmit letters and 
numbers by a combination of sparks slid 
pauses. Don Silva, in Spain, appears to have 
previously suggested a similar process. Be- 
tancourt, in 1.79(5, constructed a single line 
telegraph J*etwcen Madrid and Aran.jnez, a 
distance of twenty-seven miles, in which the 
electricity was furnished by a battery of 
Leyden jars, and the reading effected by the 
divergence of pith balls. In 1811 So mnuTing, 
decomposing water, managed thereby to give 
telegraphic signals. In 1834 Gauss mid Weber 
made an electromagnetic telegraph [ Electro- 
magnetic], sending signals by it in or near 
Gottingen fora mile and a quarter. In 1837 
Steinheil, in Munich, and Wheatstone, in 
London, constructed telegraphs, the current 
In the former being produced by an electro- 
magnetic machine, and the latter by n inn- 
staot battery. During the same period Morse, 
in the United States, was experimenting buc- 
■cessfully with 1 1 is system of telegraphy. A 
line was cmiHtrneted from Baltimore to Wash- 
ington, over uliii li the first message — ■“Wliat 
hath God wrought "—was sent iu ls4:f. The 


Morse system is now everywhere used, except 
In railway office* In England, where tho 
Wheatstone needle indicator is still employed. 
.Since that time many inventions hint* been 
made, nod systems of Duplex, (Juailruplex, 
and Multiplex telegraphy introduced which 
greatly increase the service over a single wire. 1 
Among tlm inventions are a number of unto 
nnitic sending and printing telegraphs whir* 
are to some extent iu use. The most recent 
Invention is Cray’s Telautograph, or writing 
telegraph, by which a letter written hy hand 
is immediately reproduced in far t'emite at a 
distance. This system is still in process of 
per fee ting. 

The Morse electric telegraphic system con- 
sists essentially of threu parts: A circuit 
Consisting of a metallic connection between 
two places, a communicator for signalling 
between them, and an indicator fur receiving 
them ut a station to which they nre sent. 
Tha connection between two places, if aerial 
or terrestrial, is made by galvanized iron 
wires fixed to insulating porcelain poles ur 
other supports. If marine, they sre of copper 
coated with gutta-pcrHin, covered with tarred 
hemp, and strengthened exteriorly by being 
sheathed in an iron cable. (For the other 
arrangements, aee Commutator, Inoicatoh, 
Electrochemical, Electromagnetic, «tc.) 

( Knight , Hanot , <te 

electric telpherage, #. a method 
of conveying packages of freight along an 
overhead wire by the aid of an electric ouitor. 
This system was devised by Kleeniing Jeiikm 
iu ISM, w ho projH>i»ed the word Telpherage, and 
constructed some hues, Mutable for transport- 
ing minerals or goods in small parcels and at a 
low rate of speed. In one of these the line 
consists of a seri»*s of short spans of steel cable, 
conveying an electric current, ami supported 
iu the air m> stout posts, which are planted 
about 70 feet apart. The train consists of a 
number of light cars, which hang from the 
line, and are so supported tlmt they can pass 
the posts without obstruction. They suing 
ireely and are connected together by light 
coupling rods. The moving power consists of 
n small electric motor, which is attached to (he 
cars and operated by the current of electricity 
sent along the cable. A telpher line of this 
character was constructed in 1885, and is still 
in operation. It is a mile long. The trains 
carry cement clay in small buckets, aod travel 
nt a walking pace without need of attention. 
The telpherage system so far has been but 
little adopted, mid its t'oture is not promising. 

electric-tempering, $. Tempering 
metals hy heat of electric origin, instead of 
ordinary furouce heaL 

electric-tension,*. The electrostatic 
energy in a charged surface; diiiereace of 
electric potential ; electro-motive force. 

electric thermometer, *. An in- 
strument for measuring the changes in tem- 
perature io a metal caused by au electrical 
discharge. 

electric time-Dau, a A balloon oi 
canvas suspended on a mast, nml dropped nt 
an exact time every day by menus of an 
electric circuit operated by an observer whose 
eye is upon the astronomical clock, and hand 
upon the telegraph -key. 

electric-torch, A gas-lighter operat- 
ing by electric action. 

electric torpedo, *. A torpedo 
operated by electricity. The torpedo moves 
below the surface, being suspended from a 
vessel immediately above it, or it* depth fixed 
by special adjustment. It is driven by a screw, 
Walked by au electric motor, who*e power is 
received through u conducting wire communi- 
cating with the bln ire or a vessel, the wire 
unrolling from a reel as the torpedo advances. 
The explosive is placed in the front of the 
torpedo and is exploded hy contact with the 
object to be destroyed. 

electric-tower, s. A tower on which 
electric arc-lights are placed. 

electric-traction, *. The movement 
of weights by an electric-motor. 


electric transmisaion of en- 
ergy, .. '1 lie oni vry .inert oi electric power 

over a wire troin its place of origin U»th*iof 
u*e. This i« to lie employed on a grand scab* to 
Cuiifey the energy developed by the great 
turbines recently installed at Niagara, alter 
Conversion into ehctnnty bv dvuarno*. to 
BuSialo and other cities, as a source of me- 
chanical power. It may, in tlm future, be 
transmitted as far as New York City. 

electric-trolley, *. The electric street 
car uow coming generally into n&e, moved by 
a motor actuated by an electric current pro- 
duced at a distance and Conveyed by wires 
from a central station, in which the electricity 
is generated by dynamos. The current is 
taken front the wire by a small revolving 
wheel, to w Inch the name Trolley is given, and 
carried by a conducting rud to the motor in 
the car, which reconverts it into mechanical 
motion. Tile trolley car system is rapidly re- 
placing the horse car street railway system, 
and is extending front the cities into the coun- 
try, where it is coming into active competition 
with the steam railroads. It is in its infancy 
ns yet, and may have a great future [Trolley 
Railway,] 

electric typewriter, *. A type- 
writing machine in which electric power 1 a 
used to impress the letters. 

electric valve, t. A valve controlled 
or operated hy electricity. Such valves are 
employ wl in systems of electro-pneumatic 
signals, to riog bells, control water or air 
valves, <£c. 

electric- varnish, *. Ad insulating 
varnish. 

electric-wand, s. An electmphorns in 
the shape of a baton. (Electrophorcs.) 
(Knight.) 

electric watch-clock, a. A watch- 
man’s timc-dctcctor, in winch a patrol touches 
a stud at such times dining the night as may 
indicate his presence at that spot at the ap- 
pointed hour. (Knight.) 

electric weighing- appaiatus, s. an 

attachment to a scale which comes in as an 
auxiliary to the eye in detecting the turn of 
the balance. Tha poise is shifted out on tha 
beam, and, as soon as it feels the tendency to 
rise, the circuit is completed, and the point 
which the |»oise stopped is indicated. ( Knight 

electric welding, *. A method of 
welding metals through t lie heat produced by 
an electric current. Tin* intcii.M beat thus 
evol\ed renders this nn-tliud greatly superior 
to the old hand system of welding, both in its 
rapidity and the perfection of its i'cmiIL 
Metals that resist welding by band hit ratably 
joined by this process, bars of ditierei.t metals 
are welded together, a. d the must refractory 
BtilMunce* may he overcome with astonishing 
rapidity. The junction made is perlect, the 
two bars becoming essentially one. The rails 
of a railroad track can in this way be joined 
into a single coutinnuus rail. 

electric whaling apparatus, s. An 

appliance by which a burst ing-diaigc in a har- 
poon may be exploded. (Electric Harpoon.} 


electric-whirl, s. A whirl of mag- 
netic force. 


e-lee -tric-al, a. fEng. electric ; -al.] The 

same ns Electric, a. (q.v.). 


electrical-apparatus, *. [Electric 

Apparatus.] 

electrical congress, a conven- 

tinn til electricians. Mich a Congress, was 
held at the World’s Columbian Exhibition at 
Chicago, in 1 8! 13, ut which m ils of electric 
energy Rial action were decided upon, said 
Hints being given the name- of euii e I elec 
tricians, as a Farad, a Volt, au Ampere, Ac. 
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electrical diapason, #. An instru- 
ment t<»r l.v irfaiTing and maintaining 

the vibration of a timing lurk or reed. 

elcctrical-emlosmosis, #, The ac- 
tion uf tin.* electric current In the passage ol an 
ek'd roli /.oil liquid (Iiruugh a diaphragm from 
nnudu to cathode; t lie aiiioimt bring propor- 
tionate to tin* intensity of current and resist- 
ance of liquid, regard Iran of the htcu and 
thickness ot tli^ diapliragoi. 

electrical-engineering, #. The 

act of utilizing the electric power in the pro- 
duction of light, heut, mechanical motion, &c. 

electrical exhibition,#. A display 
of electrical apparatus. An interesting one 
was made in Philadelphia in ]SS 8 . The Elec- 
trical Exhibition at Chicago way one of the 
leading attractions of the Fair. 

electrical - machine, i. [Electric 

Machine.] 

U For other compounds, see Electric. 

electrical-units, #. The Unity of 
electrical measurement. [Electrical Con* 
qress.J 

e-lec'-tric-al-ly, odv. (Eng .electrical; 4y.\ 

h Lit. : By means of electricity. 

2. Fig. : As electricity doea 

6-lec'-tri cal ness,#. The state or quality 
of being electrical. 


e-lec - tri - 9 Ian, ». [Fr. Electricien.] 

1. One proficient in the science of electricity; 
one who studies electricity. 

2. An inventor, manufacturer, or dealer in 
electrical apparatus, or one who lias charge of 
the same. 

•-Iec-tri9' i ty, 1 , [Fr. Electricitc ; Sp. dec- 
triccidad; Port, dectricidudz ; 1 tal. elettri - 

eita.] 

1. Nat, Phil . <£ Ord. Lang. : A powerful 
physical agent which makes its existence 
manifest by attractions and repulsions, by 
producing light and heat, commotions, che- 
mical decompositions, and other phenomena. 

2. Hist.: About bOO ».c. Thales discovered 
that, when amber was rubbed with silk, it 
became capable of attracting light bodies. 
The ancients seem to have known no more 
than this regarding electricity ; nor for the 
first sixteen centuries of the Christian era 
was much addition made to the solitary known 
fact in electricity. 

In A.n. 1(500, Gilbert, who was surgeon to 
Queen Elizabeth and to James I., published a 
book, De Magnete, in which for the first time 
the word “electric” was used in connection with 
science. He died in 1003. lie regarded 
magnetism and electricity as two emanations 
of one fundamental force, lie showed that 
not merely amber, but sulphur, glass, Ac., 
are electrics. Otto Guericke, of Magdeburg, 
discovered that there was a repulsive as well 
as an attractive force in electricity, and about 
1647 constructed the first electrical machine. 

Newton, in 1675, observed signs of elec- 
trical excitement in a rubbed plate of glass. 
Hnwkesbee, who wrote in 1709, also observed 
similar phenomena ; and Dufay, in the Me- 
moirs of the French Academy, between 1733 
and 1737, generalised so far as to lay down 
the principle that electric bodies attract all 
those which are not so. and repel them ss soon 
as they have become electric by the vicinity 
or contact of the electric body. 

Dufay also discovered that a body electri- 
fied by contact with a resinous substance 
repelled another electrified in a similar way, 
and attracted one which had been electrified 
by contact with glass. 

He thence concluded that the electricity 
derived from those two sources was of different 
kinds, and applied the names vitreous and 
resinous to them. Franklin attributed this 
difference to an excess or deficiency of the 
eiectric fluid, the former condition existing in 
electrified glass and the lntter in resins. 


Otto Guericke had discovered that his sul- 
phur globe, when rubbed in a dark place, 
emitted faint flushes of light, and shortly 
afterwards it was noticed that a similar 
phenomenon occurred at the surface of the 
mercury when the barometer was shaken ; a 
fact which one of Ihe celebrated mathema- 
ticians, Bernoulli, attempted to explain on the 
Cartesian system, but which was afterwards 
correctly attributed by Hawkcsbce to elec- 
tricity. Wall, in 1708, observed the sparks 
produced from amber, ami Hawkcshee noticed 
the sparks and “snapping" uuder various 
modifications. 

Dufay and the Abbe Nollct were the first to 
draw sparks from the human body, an ex- 
periment which attracted great attention, and 
became a species of fashionable diversion at 
the time. 

The discovery of the Leyden jar is attri- 
buted to Cnnaeus of Leyden, in 1746. who, 
while handling a vessel containing water in 
communication with an electrical machine, 
was surprised at receiving a severe shock ; a 
similar event had happened the yea r previous 
to Von Kleinst, a German prelate. 

Guericke was the great electrician of the 
seventeenth century; in the eighteenth century 
the names of tho principal contributors to the 
advancement of electrical science were New- 
ton, llawkesbee, Dulay; Cuuseus of Leyden, to 
w hom we owe the Leyden jar ; and Franklin, 
who, in 1747, pointed out the circumstances 
on which the action of the Leyden jar de- 
pends. Monuier the younger discovered that 
the electricity which bodies can receive de- 
pends on their surface rather than their mass, 
and Franklin aoon found that “the whole 
force of the bottle and power of giving a 
shock is in the glass itself;*' he further, in 
1750, suggested that electricity and lightning 
were identical in their nature, and in 1752 
demonstrated this fact by means of his kite 
and key. About the same time D'Alibard 
ami others in France erected a pointed rod 
forty feci high at Marli, for the purpose of 
verifying Franklin's theory, which was found 
to give sparks on the passage of a thunder- 
cloud. Similar experiments were repeated 
throughout Europe, and in 1753 Ricluuan 
was instantly killed at St. Petersburg by a 
discharge from a rod of this kind. 

The more important discoveries since those 
days relate rather to electricity produced by 
voltaic or magnetic action. 

In the later history of electricity no name 
is greater than that of Michael Faradav, who 
was born in London in 1794, was appointed by 
Sir Humphrey Davy assistant in the laboratory 
of the Royal Institution in March 1813, and in 
1831 commenced the publication of a aeries of 
splendid discoveries in electricity. 

3. Present state of knowledge regarding elec- 
tricity : The past history of electricity centres 
round tho frictional machine and the voltaic 
battery. The first-named is now only of ex- 
peritnentsl interest, and the second, if we 
except its use in signalling (telegraphy and 
telephony) is quickly being supplanted by the 
more economical and vastly more powerful 
dynamo-machine. To this contrivance, in ita 
various forms as designed by different makers, 
and in less degree to the secondary battery 
(now quite in its infancy), electricians look for 
the advancement of tlieir science. The fact 
that the Gramme and similar machines sre 
reversible is considered to l>e one of the most 
important discoveries of the century. By re- 
versible is meant its power to set as a motor 
when coupled up with a distant machine, under 
which circumstances ita armature rapidly re- 
volves in the reverse direction to what it would 
do if used directly— as in the production of the 
electric light. By such mesns the electrical 
transmission of power from place to place haa 
become possible. In the electric railway re- 
cently laid at Port rush ( Ireland), for instance, 
the force developed by a natural waterfall ia 
made to uirn a turbine ; this actuates a dy- 
namo-machine, and by suitable conductors 
the power of this first machine is conveyed to 
a second one, which forms the locomotive 
engine. It is believed that the force of rivers, 
the rise and fall of the tides, the action of tho 
sen waves, and other natural sources of power, 
will in time he t.hns utilized and transmitted 
where required. The most notable example 
is that Ht Niagara Falls. The invention of the 
secondary battery demonstrates that the \oltaic 


coll Is hIso reversible, mid many believe that It 
is destined to play an important part io tho 
future of electricity. There Is no really satis- 
factory theory uf electricity. The two-fluid 
hypothesis of Sy timer Ikih been r convenient 
one, hut it is uiiHlesding. The molecular 
theory upheld by Faraday is probably nearest 
to the truth. 


o-leo'-tri-cxze, v .t. To electrify. 

t S lec trl col' 6 gy, t. A treatise or dis- 
course on electricity. 

e -l©c'-tr!os, s. Tho science of electricity. 

e-lec'-tm cute, v.t, [Elect rocute.J 

t e lec'-tri-feivous, a. Productive of 

electricity. 

e-lec-tri-fi'-a-ble, a. [Eng. electrify; -oWr.] 

1. That may or can receive electricity, or be 
charged with it ; capable of becoming electric. 

2. Capable of receiving and transmitting the 
electric fluid. 

S-lce-tri-fi-ca'-tion, s. [Eng. electrify; c 
connective, and -cdiort.j 

1. The act or process of electrifying. 

" On electrisation. By Thomas T. P. Bruce Wurwa*' 
Brit. Assoc, Report (18«3), ii. <7 

2. The state of being electrified or charged 

with electricity. ’ 

8 -lec-tri-fied, pa. par. or a. [Electrify.] 

e lee -tri-fy, v.t. <fc i. [Mid. Lat. elcctri(cusR 
and Lat. facio = to make.] 

A. Transitive: 

L Literally: 

1. Of material bodies: To make electric; to 
charge with electricity, 

“The explosion of a camion In St. James# Park. 1# 
observed to electrify the glass of the windows of the 
Tmisury.' -Or. Stephen Bale* : On Earthquakes (1750), 

p. 22. 

2. Of the human body: To street by trans- 
mitting through it or some part of it a current 
of electricity. 

II. Fig. (Of the mind ) : To send through It a 
audden thrill of joy, of surprise, or any other 
exciting emotion. 

B. Intrans. : To become electric. 


5-Iec'~trI-fy-ing, pr. par., a. & a. [Elec- 
trify.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. <£ partidp. adj. : (Sea 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or process of com- 
municating electricity to 

C-lec -trine, a. [Gr. nkcKrpov (eldctron) ; Lat. 
electrum — amber, and Eng. adj. stiff, -ine.] 

1. Pertaining to, consisting or of the nature 
of amber. 

2. Pertaining to or composed of electrum 

e leo-trln'-l-dse, #. pi. A family of poly- 
zoons, with punctured walls and subturbinate 
zooecia. 

e-lec-trif-er, a. [Electrizer.] 

e-lec-tri-za'-tion, s . [FY. Electrisation; Sp. 
dectrizacion ; Port, elect riztigao.) The act of 
electrizing, the state of being electrized. 

e-lSc'- trize, v.t. [Fr. Elect-riser; Sp. electrizar; 
Port, electinsao ; I tal. elettrizare.] To charge 
with electricity ; the same as Electrify (q.v.X 

** He 1 Dr. Lister, In 1685] did not doubt that several 
things would elcctrue. "—But. of Royal Soc., iv. S&5. 

e lSc’-trized, pa. par. ora. [Electrize.] 


e-lec- triz'-er, s. [Fr. Electriscur.) 

1. Gen. : That which electrizes ; that which 
electrifies a body. 

2. Med. (Pl.): The name given by Harring- 
ton to metallic plates of a galvanic battery 
designed for medical purposes. 
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electro — electrodynamic 


B-lcc'-trd, «. [An abbreviation of electro 
type ] An electrotype, used specially for an 
electrotype from a wood-engraving, &c. 

3-lec tro -» in comj>os. Having electricity for 
its motive power, or in anyway resulting from 
>r pertaining to electricity. 

electro ballistic, a. Pertaining to pro- 
jectiles and to electricity. 

Electro-ballistic apparatus : An instrument 
for determining by electricity the velocity 
of n projectile at any part of its tliglit. The 
projectile passes through a wire screen, 
thus breaking a current of electricity, and 
setting in motion a pendulum, which is 
arrested on the passage of the projectile 
through a second screen. The distance be- 
tween the screens being known, the arc 
through which the pendulum vihrates measures 
the time due to the flight of the projectile 
between the screens. [Ballistic pendulum.] 

Electro-ballistic pendulum : The same as 
Electro-ballistic apparatus (q.v.). 

electro ballistics, a. The art of 

making electro- ballistic measurements. 

electro bath., a. A metallic solution, 
used in electroplating ur electrotypiug. 

electro biological, a. Appertaining 
to electro-biology. 

eleotro -biologist, s. One skilled in 
electro-biology. 

electro-biology, a. 

1. Properly: The science which treats of 
the electric currents developed in living or- 
ganisms. 

2. Less properly : The department of know- 
ledge which treats of the influence or control 
over the feelings, thoughts, and actions of a 
mesmerized person which the operator is 
alleged to possess. 

electro biosoopy, «. Aq electrical 
examination of the muscles ; usually as a test 
to discover if life w extiuct. 

electro-blasting, s. Blasting by means 
of an electric or electromagnetic battery, com- 
municating through connecting wires with 
the explosive charges. The most noteworthy 
example of motWn times is the destruction iu 
1876 of Hellgate rocks, a dangerous imped 1 .* 
ment to navigation in East River, New York. 
The scene of operations covered an area of 
three acres, and the total explosive charge 
consisted of no less than 60,000 lbs. of dyna- 
mite. It was fired by 1,000 voltaic cells. 

electro-bronze, i. Iron which is 
plated electrically with bronze or copper. 

electro brome, v.t. To electroplate 
with bronze. 

eleotro-capillarity, s. Adaptation 
to electro-capillary phenomena. 

electro capillary, a. Denoting an 
Influence produced by an electric current upon 
the surface tensiou of liquids. 

electro-cautery, a. 

Surg. : 

1. Cautery by aid of an incandescent wire. 

2. The instrument by which euch cautery ie 
performed. 

electro - chronograph, s. Ad instru- 
ment for recording t ime and events in the instant 
and order of their time, as in noting trausits 
iu observatories. A paper marked tor seconds 
ia placed on the surface of a revolving drum, 
over which is a stylus operated by electro- 
magnetic action when the circuit ia closed by 
the telegraph key in the hand of the operator, 
who is also the observer at the transit instru- 
ment. A mark is thus made on the time- 
paper at the instant of the transit. 


electro ckronograpliic, a . Relat- 
ing to the use of or the laws winch control the 
operation of tin cleciro-chronogiaph. 

electro copper, v.t. To electroplate 
with cupper. 

electro deposit, i. A deposit made by 
means of electricity. 

electro-deposit, v.t. To deposit fas a 
metal) from a chemical compound by moans 
of electricity. 

electro deposition, i. The deposition 
of metals or other chemical substances from a 
solvent by electricity. 

electro-depositor, s. One who prac- 
tises the art of electro-deposition. 

electro-diagnosis, t. Therap . The 
method of determining the locution of a disease 
in the body by the actum of an electrical cur- 
rent on the oervea or muscles. 

electro engrave, r.f. To complete ao 
etching by or in an electric bath. [ELECiao- 
Enobavi no, Etcuino.] 

electro-engraving, s. Engraving exe- 
cuted by means of electricity. 

electro- etch, v.t. [ElectroEnorave.] 

electro-etching, s A process for biting- 
in an engraving by attaching it to the copper 
of the battery in an electro-bath. The plate is 
covered with a gTound and etched in the usual 
manner; being immersed for a while in the 
bath, it is withdrawn aud the fine lines stopped 
out ; a second immersion deepens the lines and 
makes the next tint, and so on. 

electro-gild, v.t. To gild by means of an 
electric current. 

electro-gilding, s. [Electro-plating.] 

electro-gilt, a. Gilt by means of an 
electric current. 

electro optic, a. Relating to electro- 
optics. 

electro optioal, electro optic- 
ally, adv. In an electro-optic manner. 

electro optics, a. That branch of phy- 
sical science which is concerned with the 
mutual action of light and electricity or mag- 
netism. 

electro photography, a. The tak- 
ing of photographs by the aid of the electric 
light. [See Rcentgen s Method.] 

electro pneumatic, a. Operated by 
or relating to electrically compressed air. 

electro semaphore, $. A semaphore 
or signalling apparatus operated by electricity. 

electro- Silver, v.t. To coat with silver 
by means of electricity ; to electroplate. 

electro-smelt, v.t. To amelt by the 
heat evolved by an electric current. 

electro steeling, s. pr. par. Plating 
with iron the copper plates ueed in engraving. 

electro-stereotype, *. The same as 

Electrotype (q.v.). 

electro therapeutics, 

1. The electrical treatment of disease. 

2. The principles and doctrines controlling 
such treatment. [Eleltrupato y.] 

^lec-trd-chem i-cal, a. [Eng. electro, 
and cftemicah] Of or pertaining to electro- 
chemistry. 

electrochemical-scrles, s. The ar- 
rangement of a number of chemical substances 
in the order of their affinity for the positive 
or for the negative pole of a battery. 


electrochemical telegraph, t. a 

telegraph which records signals upon paper 
imbued with a chemical solution, which ie dis- 
charged or caused to change color by electric 
action. Thetirat was that of Bain, In T84!), then 
followed those of Bake well, Gintl, and BonellJ. 
These contrivances, although exhibiting great 
ingenuity, are now only of historical interest. 
They have uever reached any practical import- 
ance. 

e-lee- tro chem-ls-try, s. [Eng. Psri.ro, 

and chemistry.) The science which treats of 
chemical effects produced through the agency 
of electricity, whether frictional or dynamic. 
For instance, electricity can decompose water 
into its constituent elements. Many other 
substances can be similarly decomposed. The 
contrary process can also in many cases be 
carried out ; the constituent elemente of 
bodies may be combined into a compound, 
aeuding through them an electric epark. 

e lec'-tro cute, r.f. To execute a criminal 
by means of an electric current; to kill by 
electrification. (This word is formed on the 
model of the word “ execute.”] 

e lee-tro-cu'-tion, *. Capital punishment 
by means ot electricity ; the killiug of a mao 
or animal by an electric current. 

r Capital punishment by means of electricity 
has been the law in the etate of New York since 
the 1st of January, 1880. The first execution 
under thia law took place ou August 6, 1800. 
Much opposition was excited, on account of a 
slight delay io death, but a nunibei of execu- 
tions have taken place since in which death 
was practically instantaneous. The law re- 
quires that a current of at least 8000 volts — 
preferably ao alternating current — shall be 
used. The condemned criminal is fastened in 
a chair, and the current made to puss through 
his body from the brain to the lower part of 
the spine, contact of the wires being made by 
the aid of moistened sponges. Aa regards the 
strength of curreut necessary to produce death 
it depends greatly on its character. A con- 
tinuous current of low potential is considered 
harmless, but is not entirely so, as it may give 
rise to an induced current of much greater 
electro-motive force. Alternating currents are 
dangerous, the danger increasing up to a 
certain number of alternations ptr second. 
Beyond this limit the danger decreases, and 
currents of very rapid alternation may become 
harmless. This has been proved by Nikola 
Tesla'a investigations, and au interesting evi- 
dence of it is that he recently passed a high 
alternating current of 200,000 volts through 
his body without injurious eflect. A law sub- 
stituting electrocution for bangiug was passed 
by the Ohio legislature on April 9, 1896, taking 
eflect on July 1 following. _ 

e lec tro cu'-tion er, e lec tr6 cu'- 
tdr, *. One who puta a criminal to death by 
electrification, under legal warrant. 

C-lec -trode, s. [Gr. r/KfKTpov (clcktron)- 
amher, and 6 So* (hades) = a way, a path.] 
A term introduced by Faraday to designate 
either pole of a voltaic circle. The positive 
pole, marked +, is called the anode, the nega- 
tive one, marked — , the cathode. 

e-lec-trd-dy-n&m -ie, $• [Eng. electro, and 
dynamic.] Pertaining to electricity in a state 
o f motion ; pertaining to electric curreuts. 

electrodynamic attraction, 8 . 

The mutual attraction of conductors through 
which electric currents are passing in the 
same direction. 

dec tro dynamic engine, s. An engine 

in which a dynamic effect is produced by the 
evolution of an electric current, by voltaic 
battery, or otherwise. [Electromaonetio 
MA CHINE.] 

electrodynamic induction, s. 

Electro-motive forces aet up by induction in 
conductors which are moved across the linea 
of magnetic force. 

eleetrodynamic- repulsion, *. 

The mutual repulsion of conductors through 
which electric currents are passing in opposite 
directions. 
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electrodynamics — electromagnetic 


fc-leo-tr6-dy-n£m'-lcs, s. [Electroovna- 
mic.J The laws of electricity in a state of 
motion, or the action of electric currents upon 
each other and upon magnets. It is distin- 
guished from Elect rostarics, which treats of 
electricity in a state of rest 

electro dynamometer, a. An ap- 
paratus by which the strength of an electric 
current may be determined, the interaction of 
two wire coils being usually employed. 

e-lec-tro-er-gom'-e-tcr, s. [Eng. electro; 
Gr. tpyov (ergon)- work, and fserpou (mcfrou)= 
a measure.] An instrument for measuring the 
work done by an electric machine or anything 
similar. 

e-lec-tro gen'-e-sis, s. [Eng. electro, and 
ye?ies«s(q.v.).] The genesis or production of 
electricity. 

8-lec-tro gen'-lc, a. [Eng. electrc, and Gr. 
ycvvau) (gennao) — to produce.] Producing 
electricity. 

©-lec^tro - graph, *. 

1. An automatically traced curve, yielding a 
•ontinuous record of the iodications of an 
electrometer. 

2. An electrical apparatus fur engraving the 
copper cylinders used ia printing wall- papers 
or fabrics. 

5- lec-trog -ra-phy, s. [Eng. electro, and 
Gr. yod<t>u (grapho) — to write.] The depart- 

1. The department of knowledge which 
describes electrical phenomena. As inquiry 
into the causes of these phenomena generally 
accompanies such a dissertation, the more com- 
mon term is Electrology (q.v.). 

2. Tho copying of a fine copper or steel en- 
graving by means of an electro-copper deposit. 

©-Iee-tr6-kl-net f -ic, «. Pertaining to 
electricity ia motion. 

& lec-tri kl net'-ics, #. That branch of 
science which treats of electricity in motion, 
aod the forces concerned in it. 

6- lee tro'-lier, *. A hanging fixture for 
incandescent lamps. It greatly resembles a 
gas chandelier, aod frequently combines gas 
and electric-lights. 

e-lec-tro-li-thot'-ri-ty, s. [Eng. electro, 
and Ift/iofritt/.] Litliotrity, i.e., the grinding 
down of urinary calculi, attempted by means 
of electricity. 

©-lec-trS logf-lc, © lec- tro' log i 
cal, a. Of or pertaining to tbe science of 
electricity. 

e lec-trol' 6 gist, s. One versed in elec- 
trical science. 

S-leo-trol'-d-gy, s. [Gr. jjAficTpoi/ ( electron ) 
= amber, and Aoyo? (logos) = a discourse.) The 
science which treats of the phenomenon of 
electricity, and attempts to trace them to their 
causes. 

e-lec-tro-ly^'-a-ble, a. [Electrolyzable.] 

e-lec’- tro -lyse, v.t. [Electrolyze.] 

2-lec-trol'-y-SiS, s. [Gr. yXesrpov (elektron) 
= amber, and \v<n<>(lusis) = setting free.] Tbe 
decomposition of chemical compounds by elec- 
tricity. Electrolysis ha9 risen into aa unex- 
pected importance since the employment of 
powerful electric currents in the movement of 
trolley cars. The return curretit^from the tele- 
graph wire has long been discharged into the 
earth without harm, it being too feeble to 
produce any injurious result. But the power- 
ful currents discharged from electric-car mo- 
tors, seem likely, by decomposing the water of 
moist earth, and setting free oxygen and 
hydrogen, to injure gas and water pipes buried 
in the earth. This can be avoided only by 
making a complete metallic return circuit, 
which the car companies generally are en- 
deavoring to do. 


e-lcc'-tro lyte, s. [Eng. electro, and Gr. 
Autov (Intos) — that may be dissolved ; Auto 
(fifij) — to loose, to dissolve.) The compound 
In the electroplating hath which is decom. 
posed by the electric action. 

e-lcc-tro lyt ic, © lec tro lyt -l-cal, o. 

[Eng, clcdro, ami Gr. Avtikov (lutikos) — able 
to loosen or dissolve ; Avtu ( luo ) = to loosen, 
to dissolve.) Pertaining to electrolysis ; 
caused by the decomposition of chemical com- 
pounds by electricity. 

"The following are examples of electrolytic d^com- 
lK>sitlons Enerett : C. 0. S. System of Units ,1373). 
oh. xt. p. 76. 

e-lec-tro lyt' i cal-ly, adv. [Eng. electro- 
lytical; • ly .] As is'done in or by electrolysis 
(q.v.). 

"The Cruto lamp possesses theoretic ami practical 
Interest. The filament is hollow The ciubuii is de- 
posited electrolyticnUy, and is shaped externally mmt- 
w I lat like the MUller carbon."— Elect rtcian, Oct. 7, 
1882. 


e-lec tro-lyz -a-ble, a. [Eng. clectrolyz(e) ; 
-a&fe.) That may or can be decomposed l>y an 
electric current ; capable of or liable to elec- 
trolyzation. 


e-lec-tro lyz-a'-tion, s. [Eng. electrolyz(e) ; 
-afioa.) The act or process of electrolyzing ; 
the state of being electrolyzed. 

C-lec-tro-ly ze, v.t. [Fr. electrolyser ; Gr. 
gXtKTpov ( elektron ) = amber, and Auu> (luo), 
future Afio-io (luso) = to loose, to dissolve.) To 
decompose by the direct action of electricity 
whether frictional or dynamic. 

e-lec-tro-mag-net, 5 . [Eng. electro , and 
magnet.] A bar of soft iron rendered tempo- 
rarily magnetic by the passage of a current uf 
electricity through a coil of wire by which the 
bar is surrounded. 


e-lec-tro mag net -ic, a. [Eng. electro , and 
magnetic.] Pertaining to magnetism and to 
electricity ; having magnetism developed by 
electricity. 

“ And this ia true, whether C and R are expressed iu 
eleciroiruignetic or in electrostatic units."— Everett : 
C. O. 8. System of Units (1875), chap, xi., p. 66. 

electromagnetic alarm, s. An alarm 
which is brought into action by the closiug an 
electromagnetic circuit. This may be a burglar- 
alarm in which the opening of a door or win- 
dow is made to close a circuit mechanically ; 
or it may be a fire-alarm in which the length- 
ening of a roil or a change in its shape is made 
to close a circuit. In some cases a column of 
mercury is expanded by the heat and thus 
completes the circuit, making the hammer 
shaft vibrate, and delivering a blow upon 
the bell. 

electromagnetic attraction, ». 

The mutual attractioo of the uolike poles of 
electro-magaets. 

electromagnetic-clock, 5 . 

1. A clock of which electricity is the motive 
power. Of this kind are those of Wheatstone, 
of Bain, and of Shepherd, that of the last- 
named inventor being exhibited at the London 
Exhibition of 1851. In this clock electro- 
magnetism is the sole motor in moving the 
pendulum, driviag the train, and running the 
striking- works, no weights or auxiliary springs 
being employed. (Knight . ) 

2. A clock, the pendulum of which is de- 
signed to have an electric connection with 
that of another, so as to make them beat syn- 
chronously. Dr. Locke, of Cincinnati, carried 
out such a principle about a.d. I860. By it 
all the clocks in a city may be made to keep 
the same time. (Knight.) 

elcctromagnetic-cngine, s. A ma- 
chine in which the motive power is derived 
from electromagnets excited by an ordinary 
voltaic battery, or by the more modern 
secondary battery. In Froment's engine, a 
cylinder furnished with iron hars or armatures, 
turned ia front of the poles of an electro- 
magnet, the current being cut off automatically 
as each bar passed the poles. Most modern 
dynamo-machines can be used as motors, and 
in this capacity can be employed for railways, 
teamcars, and other services. 


electromagnetic- force, *. 

1. The induction current In an electro 
magnetic machine. 

2. The magnetism winch it excites. 

3. The attractive force. 

4. The lifting power which it possesses. 
(Ganot.) 

electromagnetic - gyroscope, s. A 

gyroscope in which the operating principle la 
electromagnetism. One was described tu the 

electromagnetic-machine, s. The 

same as Eluctromaosetic-engi.se (q.v.). 

electromagnetic medium, *. The 

medium in which electromagnetic phenom- 
ena occur; now regarded aa the luminiferous 
ether. 


eleetromagnetio-radiation, ». 

The sending out from a conductor, in which 
aa oscillatiug discharge is passing, of electro- 
magnetic waves similar to those of light ex- 
cept that they are of much greater length. 
[ELECTROMAGNETIC THEORY OF LlGllT.) 

electromagnetic - regulator, s. A 

device for maintaining an even beat iu an 
apartment, a bath, ora furnace. [Thermostat.) 
(Knight.) 

electromagnetic-repulsion, ». 

The mutual repulsioa of the like poles of 
electromagnets. 

electromagnetic - solenoid, o r 

helix, 5. A circuit bent in the form of a 
helix or solenoid. If an electric current he 
passed through such a coil it acquires all the 
properties of a magnet, and is attracted and 
repelled by other magnets. 

electromagnetic-telegraph, 1. A 

signalling, writing, printing, or recording appa- 
ratus, in which the impulses proceed from a 
magnetic force developed by voltaic electricity. 
Tbe principle is that a mass of soft iron is 
rendered temporarily magnetic by the passage 
of a current of electricity through a surround- 
ing coil of wire. It differs from the electric 
telegraph properly considered, and also, speci- 
fically, from the magneto-electric telegraph 
(q, v.). (See also list under Telegraph.) The 
earlier electric telegraphs w-ere all what their 
name implies, and not electromagnetic. 
[Electric Telegrafh.] The pioneers in its 
discovery were Summering, in ISOS, and Prof. 
Coxe, of Pennsylvania, about the same year. 
Then followed Oersted, in IS20. In 1S32, Prof. 
Morse began to devote his attention to the 
subject of telegraphy, and in that year, while 
on his passage home from Europe, invented 
the form of telegraph since so well known as 
“ Morse's.” A short lme worked on his plan 
was set up in 1S35, though it was not until 
June 20, 1S40, that he obtained his first 
patent. His first idea was to employ chemical 
agencies for recording the signals, but he sub- 
sequently abandoned this for an apparatus 
which simply marked on strips of paper the 
dots and dashes composing his alphabet. The 
paper itself is now generally dispensed with, 
and the signals read by sound — a practice 
which conduces to accuracy in transmission, 
as the ear is found less liable to mistake the 
duration and succession of sounds than the 
eye to read a series of marks on paper. In 
1S40, Wheatstone, whose attention seems to 
have been drawn to telegraphy about 1S34, 
pateuted a dial instrument, on which, how- 
ever, he afterwards adopted several modifi- 
cations. His first telegraph comprised five 
pointing needles and as many line wires, re- 
quiring the deflection of two of the neediea 
to indicate each letter. The single-needle 
telegraph of Cook and Wheatstone is caused 
to indicate letters and figures by means of the 
deflections to the right or left of a vertical 
pointer ; for instance, the letter A is indicated 
by two deflections to the left, X by two deflec- 
tions to the right, I by three consecutive de- 
flections to the right and then one to the left, 
aud so on. This is extensively employed in 
Great Britain and in India. *The same in- 
ventors have also contrived a double needle- 
telegraph on the same plan ; but this, as it 


boll, bo^; poftt, cat, 9ell, chorus, 9*11x1, benen; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = C 
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requires two lines of wire, each needle being 
independent of the other, though greatly in- 
creasing the speed with which messages may 
be transmitted, has not come into general use. 
l«r. Siemens ami others have also made im- 
provements in the electromagnetic telegraph. 

olectromagnotic theory of 
light, a. A theory advanced by J. Clerk 
Maxwell, based on the relations found to exist 
between the phenomena of light and those 
of electromagnetism, and the close relations 
between their velocity of propagation. The 
theory asserts that light is un electromagnetic 
phenomenon, light, heat, electricity, and mag- 
netism all being due to certain motions of the 
ether, such as rotation, oscillation, Ac., the 
eflect.s of which are imparted to matter. This 
theory has been recently elaborated by Hertz, 
who has proved that electricity resembles light 
in being reflected, refracted, Ac., under proper 
conditions, and that when an impulsive dis- 
charge is passing through a conductor, ether 
waves are radiated in all directions in the 
space surrounding the conductor, these waves 
being in oil respects, except that of length, 
similar to those of light, their velocity of pro- 
pagation being equal to that of light. 

electromagnetic-units, $. pi. {Unit.] 

electromagnetic watch -clock, s. 

An apparatus consisting of a magnet, with a 
record ing-dial, clock-works, and a signal-bell; 
from this run wires, one to each of the banks 
or other offices under guard where watchmen 
are employed, whose duty it is to visit each 
bank at stated times during the night and give 
signals, which are recorded on the dial of the 
clock in the fire-alarm office., showing the time 
that the signal was given from any particular 
bank or office. If the signal is not given 
within five minutes after the appointed time, 
the man on duty at the fire-alarm office com- 
municates with the office of the superin- 
tendent of police, and an officer is immediately 
despatched to the point from which no signal 
has been sent. 


jj-lec - tro - mag - netf-ics, s. [Electro 
magnetic.) The same ea Electromagnetism 
(q.v.). 

£-lec-trd-mag*-ne-tism, a. [Eng. electro, 

and magnetunn . J The science which treats of 
the development of magnetism by voltaic 
electricity, and the properties or actions of 
the currents thus evolved. Professor Oersted, 
of Copenhagen, led the way in the discoveries 
which established the science; Ampere, Fara- 
da>, Barlow, Arago, Nobili, and other's, fol- 
lowed ui his track. 

H The temporary magnetic moment is pro- 
portional to the intensity of the currents. In 
the ease of an iron bar it is proportional to 
the number of windings. In a luagnet it ia 
proportioual also to the square root of the 
diameter of the magnet. In solid and in 
hollow cylinders of the same diameter it is 
equal iu amount. The attraction of an arma- 
ture by an electromagnet is proportionate 
to the square of the intensity of the current, 
as long as the magnetic moment does not 
attain its maximum. Two unequally strong 
electromagnets attract each other with a 
for. c proportional to the square of the sums 
01 both currents. For powerful magnets tha 
length of tlie branches of an electromagnet is 
wiiiiuut influence on the weight which it can 
support. ( Ganol .) 


e-lec-tro mag' net-ist, $, One skilled 

in electro-magnetism. 

©-lec tro-raas sage, s. The employment 
of an electric current iu massage, or kneading 
Lba flesh and muscles. 

6-lcc-tro-med-ic-al, a. [Eng. electro, and 
medical.) Pei tabling* to medieiiie and to elec- 
tricity ; desigued to cure diseases by means 
of electricity. 

electromcdical -apparatus, e. An 

instrument for the treatment of diseases by 
electromagnetism. 


e-lbc-tro-me-tal lur gtf, l [Eng .electro, 
and metallurgy. J The act of ] reel pi tali ng 
metals from tiieir solutions by the slow action 
of a galvanic current. The method of doing 
this was discovered independently by Spencer 
in Euglaud, and by Jacobi in St. Petersburg. 
( Ganol,) 

e-lec trom -e ter, «. [Gr. yhetTpov ( ileklron ) 
= ember, aud p.*rpov (mriro/t) - a measure.) 
An instrument to measure the amount of ao 
electrical force. In Coulomb s torsion electro- 
meter tlie lorce opposed to thatoi electricity 
is the resistance to twisting oilerwi by an 
elastic thread. In lleuley'a quadrant electro- 
meter the electric foire is measured by the 
amount of repulsion which it produces upon 
a pith-hall attached to a silk hbie suspended 
from the ceutre uf a graduated arc. [Elec- 
troscope.] Sir William Thomson's end 
Varley s electrometers are the most delicate 
of all, and are used in reading the insulating 
power of telegraph-cables. [Galvanometer.] 
The strength of the electric force excited by 
the rubbing of glass, sulphur, amber, wax, 
resio, Ac., was measured by Gilbert by lneaue 
of ail iron needle (m»t very small) moving 
freely on n point, versorivm electricum, very 
similar to the apparatus employed by Hauy 
and Brewster, in trying the electricity excited 
In different minerals by warmth and friction. 
Another form of the instrument is Lane'a 
electrometer. Knight , &c. 

e-lec -tro met'-rl cal, a. [Eng. electro , and 
metrical.) Measuring elactric force ; pertain- 
ing to electrometry. 


t e-lec-tro-mbt'-r^f, s. [Eng. electro, and Gr. 
pirpov (metron)- a measure.] The department 
ofacienee which seeks to measure the intensity 
of electricity at any time in a particular body. 
•Electrometer.! 


e-lec-tro-mo’ tion, s. [Eng. electro, and 
motion.) The motion of electricity in its 
passage from one metal to another in a voltaic 
circuit ; mechanical action produced by means 
of electricity. 


e-lec-tro-mo'-tive, a. [Eng. electro, and 
motive.) Producing electron loti on ; produc- 
ing mechanical effects c/ meaua of electric 
currents. 

" Physicists have traced the soonce of the electro 
motive force of ]x>Iarisatiun to the oxygen and bydrogeO 
deposited iu (or on l tue piatiuum pi itea." — £lectricmr± 


electromotive-force, a. This term Is 

used to denote that which moves, or tends to 
move electricity from one place to another. 
Generally expressed by the letters E.M.F 

electromotive-series, s. 

Of the metals in a voltaic couple : Metals so 
arranged as to have the most electropositive at 
one end, and the most electronegative at the 
other. Ohm s Law on the subject — i.e., the law 
discovered by Ohm— is that the inteusity of 
the current is equal to the electromotiva force 
divided by the resistance. 

e-lee-tro mo '-t© graph, s. An appar- 
atus used occasionally as a substitute for an 
electromagnet, aod iu one form of telephone. 
It contains a rotating cylinder of moist chalk 
on which presses a plaunum point, the friction 
of which is reduced by electrolytic action 
caused by the passage of an electric current 

6-leC-tr 6 -mo -tor, s. [Eng. electro, nnd mo- 
tor.] An apparatus actuated by electricity 
and imparting motion to a machine. [Elec- 

TBOM AO N ET 1C- ENO IN E. ] 

©-lec tro mus' en-lar, a. Relating to 
the action of electricity oo tha muscles, as, ar 
electrumuscular phenomenon. 


• e-leo'-tron, s. [Gr - amber.] The same 
as Electrum (q.v ) 


S-lec-tro-ncg'-a-tlve, a. A *. [Eng. electro^ 

and negative,] 

A. As tulj, : Having the property of brlog 
attracted by nn electnq*osi(.ivc l»ody, «t t 
tendency to pass to the positive pule In elec- 
trolysis. 

B .As vuhsl. : A body which, in electrolysta, 
passes to the positive pole . an auieme. 

electronegative ions, The 

anions, or negative atoms, or atom groups, int« 
which the molecule-, of U u electrolyte are 
decomposed by electrolysis. 

e-lec -tro-nome, 5. [Eng. electro, nnd Gr. 
t>6p.o<s {uomos) - a law, a regulation.) A 
measurer of electricity. [ElectrghcterJ. 

© lec tro path’-y, The electrical treat- 
ment of disease; the employment of electricity 
as a curative ageut 

e-lec'-tro -phone, a. [Eng., electro, and Gr. 

fain/) (},hCne)T=o sound, a tone, or wvtt* 
(phonco)= to aouud.) * 

I- An Instrument Invented by Pr. FtretbfU 
” right io 1804 for producing sound by electric 
currents of high tensioo. [Telephone], 

2. A form of telephonic transmitter which 
was claimed by its inventor to b« sj^ecially 
adapted for telephonic commuuicatiun through 
eub-marine cablea. 


S-lec'-tro-phor, €-lec-trdpn'-or-fis, * 

[Eng. electro, and Gr. ( ph ,rw) = bear- 

ing.] An instrument invented bv Vulta about 
177tj, for generating electricity by induction. 
It eunsisted of a thick disc of resin twelve or 
fifteen inches io diameter, called the plate 
resting on a tin foil called the sole. Tire i date 
baa a metallic cover, iusulated by a glass 
handle. The resinous plate being excited by 
rubbing it with a warm and dry flannel, tha 
metallic coyer is placed upon it, and a spark 
of - electricity may he drawn from it ; if it 
then l»e raised, it affords a spark of -f elec- 
tricity. On replacing the cover and again 

touching it, it affords another spark of 

electricity, and so on. It forms a portable 
electrifyi iig-machine, and is used as a gas- 
lighter by developing a spark over the burner, 
inflaming the issuing gas. There are other 
forms of the instrument. 

©-lec -tro phore, *. Tha typical genus of 
tha Electruphoridee (q.v.), 

e lec'- tro phtfr l d®, «. a family or 

auguilliform fashes, of the order Plectoepo®- 
dyLL It contains the Electric EeL 

S-lec-tro-pho-tom -e-ter, s. [Eng. electro, 
and pltotoinetcr.) An instrument for measuring 
the iu tensity of light by means of electricity. 

6 -lec -tro -pho to ml- cr og -ra -phy, a. 

[Eng. electro , and photomicrography.) The art 
of photographing objects as magnified by the 
microscope by the help of the electric light. 

S-lec-tro-phys-i-o-log^-i-cal, a. [Eng. 
electro, and physiological .] Pertaining to 

ele etroph ysiology. 

e-lec-tro-phys-l-ol'-© gist, «. On a 

skilled in electro-physiology. 

e-lec- tro phys-i ol -o-gy, s. [Eng. electro* 

and physiology.) Physiological results pro- 
duced by electricity, or rice versa, 

e-lec tro-plate, r.t. & s. [Eng. electro, and 
plate.) 

A. As verb: To cover with a coating of 
silver or other metal by means of an electric 
current. 

B. As subs. : Articles covered with silver or 
other metals by means of electric currents. 

b-lec-tro-plat-er, S. [Eng. electroplate)* 
- er .) One who practises or professes electro 
plating. 
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d-lec'-tro-plat-ing, s. [Eng. electro, and 
plating.) A means of covering a metal or a 
metallic surface by exposure in n bath of a 
solution of a metallic salt, which is decom- 
posed by electrolytic action. In ISO • Mr. 
Cruickslmnk, of Woolwich, and in 1S01 Wool- 
astcn, made discoveries which led the way to 
electroplating. It was not, however, till 1S3S 
that Mr. Spencer gave it a practical beariii" 
by making costs of coin and casta in intaglio 
from the matrices thus formed. Professor 
Jacobi, of Dorpat, in Russia, an independent 
inventor, in the game year also produced 
niuch*,ulmired electroplated articles. 

The process, briefly described, is as follows * 
The voltaic current employed is supplied by a 
constant battery, such as Daniells’ or Bun- 
sen's. in tbe simple form, the galvanic 
current is produced in the same vessel in 
which the metallic deposit is effected. The 
outer vessel of glass, stone- ware, or wood 
contains a solution of the metallic salt— say, 
sulphate of copper. A smaller vessel of nn- 
glazed porcelain contains d fluted sulphuric 
acid. A plate of zinc, forming the positive 
pole, Is suspended in the acid solution and 
connected with two copper medals by means 
of a copper wire. Electrolysis ensues, the 
copper in the solution is deposited on the 
medal which forms the negative pole, and the 
strength of the solution is maintained by 
suspending a bag of crystals of sulplmtc of 
copper in the hath. In the compound form, 
tiie galvanic current is produced outside the 
Oath containing the solution to be decom- 
posed. In this arrangement a current of any 
degree of strength may bo employed, accord- 
ing to the size and number of cells formim' 
the battery. The moulds are suspended from 
-a metallic roil, opposite to which a plate is 
hung. Copper, if the solution is a salt of that 
.metal, will serve as a soluble electrode, and 
will be dissolved in the same ratio as the 
nietal is deposited upon the mould. The 
battery being charged, the [date is put into 
communication with the copper pole by a 
•copper wire, and the metallic rod is put 
bito communication with the 2 iuc pole 
The voltaic current being passed through 
the solution of a metal, decomposition takes 
pace; the metal being electropositive at- 
taches itself in a metallic state to the negative 
pole or to the object attached tliercto-a 
medal, for instance — while the oxygen or other 
electronegative element seeks the positive 
pole. For operations on a large scale the 
dynamo machine is now employed in lieu of a 
voltaic battery. 

©-lec-tro-poi'-on, s. [Eng. electro, and Gr. 
J 0UU) .K (poieou) = making, pr. par. of n-oieu 
(poieo) = to make.] 

1- A name applied specially to Bunsen’s 
carbuu battery, though applicable to other 
forms. 

2. A liquid composed of potassium diehro- 
mute, sulphuric acid, and water, used as the 
exciting liquid of au electric battery. 

©-lcc-tro-po -lar, a. [Eng. electro, and 
polar.) 

Of a conductor: Positively electrified at or 
on one end or surface, and negatively at or on 
the other. 


£lec-tro-posi-tive, a. & s. [Eng. electro. 

and positive.) 

A. ml}. ; Having a tendency to the 
negative pole of a magnet nr battery. 

E. As snhst. : A body where an electrolysis 
passes to tli e negative pole ; a cation. 

electropositive-ions, s. The kathi- 

oua, positive atoms, or atom groups, into 
which the molecules of an electrolyte arc 
decomposed by elec truly 6 is. 

£ - lac-tro-punc -tu-ra- tlon, s. [Eng. 

electro, and imnctuTutioii.) 

Smy. : A method of treatment by the inser- 
tion of needles in tbe body, and passing a 
voltaic current between the points. 

4-lec-tr6-punc-tiire, v.t. [Eng. electro , and 
puncture.) 

Surg. : To treat by electropuncturation. 

3-lec-tro-py-rom-c-ter, s. [Eng. electro, 
and pyrometer (q.w).] An instrument for 
measuring high degrees of temperature by 


means of electricity. Such instruments as 
have been devised are not very satisfactory in 
practice. FouiJk-f.s, described by Ganot, is 
one of 1. ie best known. At a meeting of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh (l$8 ), Professor 
Tait indicated a means by which bo hoped to 
construct a serviceable instrument. His ex- 
periments lead to tbe assumption that by 
means of the metals iridium and rnthcinium 
a standard thermo-electric couple might be 
constituted. “ T shall have at last found that 
which I have long searched for, a dell nil e 
standard for comparing very high tempera- 
tures, such as furnaces, &c., for which at 
present we have no suitable instruments." 
(Prof. Tait, as above.) 

e-lec tro re-cep-tfve, a. Utilizing an 
electric current, as by a telegraphic wire, or 
an electric light or motor. 

e-lec -tro scope, s. [Eng. electro, ami Gr. 
cruoTTeu) (nhojwo) = to view, to see.] An in- 
strument for detecting electrical excitation. 
It consists of a glass jar with a wooden bnt- 
I tom, a brass wire passing through the cork, 
and surmounted by a ball of the "same metal ; 
to the lower end of the wire are gummed two 
depending strips of gold-leaf. The test of the 
electric condition of a body is to bring a small 
ball suspended from a filament of silk against 
the body, and then apply the same ball to 
the knob of the electroscope. The presence 
of electricity will be shown by the divergence 
of the h aves, which, being similarly electri- 
fied, will repel each other. A rod of glass 
or of sen li nir- wax rubbed and applied to the 
knob will determine if the previous excitation 
was positive or negative. The dry-pile elec- 
troscopo consisted of a gold-leaf suspended 
between two balls, and Grove improved on this 
bj* insulating the gold-leaf between two sur- 
faces and charging it at the same time by an 
electrified rod. [Electrometer,] 

e-lec-tro-scop’ ic f a. [Eng. electroscope) ; 
-ic.] Of or pei tabling to au electroscope; 
performed by means of an electroscope, 

e-lec-tro-stat* -ic, a. [Eng. electro, and 
*/cdic.J Pertaining to electricity in a state of 
rest. 

*[f Electrostatic unit of electricity : 

“hi the C. G. S. system, the electrostatic unit of 
electricity is accordingly that quantity which would 
repel an equal quantity at the distance of one centi- 
metre with a force of one civile.'*— Everett: The C. G. S. 
System of Units (Loud., 1875). cli. xi.. p. G4. 

electrostatic field, $. Theregionof 
electrostatic force which surrounds a charged 
body. 

eleltrostatio leakage, «. The grad 
oal dissipation nf a charge owing to imperfect 
insulation of the conductor. 

electrostatic lines of force, s . 

Lines of force produced in the vicinity of a 
charged body by the presence of the charge. 
These lines puss through dielectrics and affect 
more distaut electrics ; how is not known. 

electrostatic units, Units based 

on the force exerted between (wo quuatitiesuf 
static electricity ; as units ol' quantity, poten- 
tial, Ac. 

® c - tro - stat ' - ics, s. [ Electrostatic, i 
Tiie science which Heats of electricity in a 
state of rest as distinguished from Electro- 
dynamics, in which the electricity is in a state 
of motion. The distinction is analogous to 
that between hydrostatics and hydraulics. 


e lec -tro-tech' nie, a. Relating to the 
industrial application of electricity. 

e-lec tro tecli' nics, s. The science of 
the methods by which electricity ia applied to 
the industrial arte. 

e-Icc-tro-tel-e-grapU'-Ic, a. [Eng. electro 
ami tdeijrophic.) Pertaining or relating to 
tlm electric telegraph. [Telegraph.] 

© lec tro-te-leg'-ra^-pliy, «. Tele- 
graphy by meaae of electricity. 

©-loo tro than a sia, s. Death by elec- 
tricity, either legal or accidental. 


c-lec-trd thdi'-man-sy, «• [Eng. electro, 
and Gr. 9< pfxaucr^ ( t henna nsis ) = 1, eat inn - 1 
The department of electricity which ticnuljf 
the effect of an electric cunent o„ thc t",n- 
perature of a conduc tor or part of a circuit 
composed of two different metals 1 

‘ S ““ “ 

e-lec -tro tint, s. [Eng. gfccfro, and U»/.] a 
mode oi engraving in which the design is 
drawn on a copper plate with an arid-re-sistimr 
varnish. By the electro-1, nth a reverse fi 
obtained, and trom this copies are printed 

l 1 &KiS g ' My *" aaalJte " t0 ,dicf « 

S-lec-trS tint lng, The method of 
producing au electrutint. 

e lec' tro tome, A device for breaking 
an electric circuit— usually automatic. 

e-lcc tro-ton'-Ic, «. t E»g. electro, and tonic,) 
Pertaining to electric tension. 

electrotonic- state, s. 

Elect, : Tl.e latent stnte of a conductor while 
it is being subjected to tbe action of <m electric 
current. 

e-lec-tro-ton'-ize, To alter the nor- 

mal action ot a muscle or nerve by electricity. 

© lec^tro-ton'-ous, a. 

1. Relating to electric tension. 

2. Caused by or due to clectrutonns. 

©-lec tro-ton'-iis, ,. The change induced 
iu a nerve or muscle by electric action. 

e-lcc'-tro-type, s. [Eng. electro. ami Gr. 
two? (tnpos) = a figure, an image, twim 
(tupto) = to strike,] 

1. The net or process of producing copies of 
medals, woodcuts, &c., by means or (he elec- 
tric deposition of copper upon a mould taken 
fiom the original. 

2. A copy, usually ft, copper, of a form of 
type. A page of the type is covered with wax, 
which is driven into the inteisticis hv power- 
ful pressure. The fare of the uax-iinmM is 
covered with plumbago to give it a conducting 
surface to which the metal will adhere. The 
positive pole of a battery is attached to the 
mould, ami the negative to a copper plate, and 
both are plunged into a bath of sulphate of 
copper in solution. The copper is dcposMed 
on the face of the mould in a thin him, which 
increases iu thickness ns the process continues 
The shell having attained the thickness nf a 
stout sheet- of paper, the mould S reiumed 
from the bath, the shell detached, and 
strengthened by a backing of tjpe-nolal. 
Tins process is called backing-up. As type- 
metal will not readily adhere to copper, ihe 
bark of the shell is coated with tin, and the 
shell is then placed face downwards on a 
plate, by which it is suspended over a hath of 
molten type-metal. When it has attained the 
requisite heat, a quantity of the metal is 
dipped up and floated over the l ack of the 
shell. When cold, the plate is reduced to an 
even thickiie.se by a planing-macliiue. For 
printing, it is mounted on a wooden backing. 
Another mode of obtaining electrotype plates 
from a letter-press form is by a ‘mould of 
gutta-percha, brushed with graphite and im- 
mersed in the electro- plating bath. Gr-tla- 
percha is also used for obtaining intaglio 
moulds and then cameo impiessions imm 
woodcuts, for printing. [Ellctroclatixc.] 

e-lec -tro-type. v - f - & t [Electrotype, s.j 
A. Trans. : To take copies of by electro- 

typy. 

E. Intrans. : To practise tbe art of electro- 
typing. 

© lec -tro-typ-er, One who follows the 

occupation of eleetrutyping. 

e-lec'-tro-typ-lc, a. [Eng. dectrohfp(e) ; -ic.] 
Pertaining to electrotype ; produced by means 
of electrotype. 

0-1 se’-tro-typ 1st, s. [Eng. electrode) ; 
-is*.] One who practises or is skilled in th8 
B-T^of pleetrnt.mmg. 
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fc-loc tro-typ-y, a. [Eng. electrotype); -£.] 
The art or process of producing copies by 
electrotype. 

^lec-tro-ty-po-gr&ph’ -ic,«. [Eng. electro 
- 0 / 7 *) 7 n«p/ue.) Fcr tabling to printing by elec 
tricity. 

electrotype graphic machine, s. An 

apmratus invented by Eon tame, a French 
barrister, for printing short legal documents, 
&c. The letters of the alphabet are arranged 
around two horizontal discs, one above the 
other, ami surmounted by a third disc which 
has notch 's corresponding to the types below. 
A liar in the centre is caused to press upon 
the notch representing any particular letter, 
which is, by electromagnetic action, caused 
to drop and leave its impression on a sheet of 
paper wound upon a roller beneath, then re- 
turning to its place. When the whole has 
been printed, an impression is transferred to 
a lithographic stone, from which any number 
of copies may be taken. 

0 -lee tro vec' tion, s. Osmose aided by 
electricity. 

fc-lcc-tro vit-al, a. [Eng. electro, and vital.] 
Derived from or dependent upon vital pro- 
cesses. Used of currents believed by some 
physiologists to circulate in the nerves of 
animals. 

fe-lec-tro-vit' al ism, *. The theory of 
neuro-electric action. 

fc-lec-trd-vol-ta'-le, <*. [Eng. electro, and 
voftoie.) Pertaining to voltaic electricity. 
Diudcnnc s elcetrovoltaic apparatus was de- 
signed to scud currents for medical purposes 
through portions of the human body. 

fc-lec'-trum, s. [Lat., from Gr, ■gXcKTpov 

(electron).} 

1. Mineralogy : 

(1) Amber. 

(2) The same as 2. (q.v.). Dana calls it 
Argentiferous gold. 

2. Metal. : An alloy of gold and silver, con- 
taining from twenty to fifty per cent, of silver. 
Its colour is lighter and its specific gravity 
less than gold. It is found native, and was 
used by the ancient Greeks for coinage. 

^lec -tu-ar-y, * let-u-a-rlc, s. [Low Lat. 

eh'ftuarbo'a, electarium, perhaps for etinetar- 
ivm, from clingo = to lick away, and so a 
medicine which dissolves in the month.] 
Phar.: A form of medicine compounded of 
powders and conserves of the consistence of 
honey. 

M We meet with divers electuaries, which have no 
losvedient, except augur, common to auy two of them " 
— Boyle. 

il-e do ne, s. [Gr. eAeSwvrj ( eledone ), cAeSonof 
(heledoue) — a kind of polypus. (Aristotle.)} 
Zool . ; A genus of Cephalnpods, family 
Octopodidie. Two species are known, one 
( Eledone cirrhosns) British. ( Forbes £ Hanley.) 

• e-lee-mos -yn-ar-i-ly, adv. [Eng. elee- 
mosynary; -ly.) *By way of charity; in a 
charitable manner ; charitably. 

6-lee-mos-jhi-a-ry, * e-lee-mos-in-a- 

ry, a. & s. [Low Lat. clecmosynnrius — au 
almoner ; Gr. eAeTjjuocrvn} (clcemosunc) — alms 
(q.v.).] 

A, As adjective : 

1. Given or done by way of alms or charity. 

** He had dune many several eleemosynary cures 
«jn iigst them ." — Boyle : Works, v. 704. 

2. Relating to charity or alms ; established 
for the distribution of alms or charity *, 
devoted to charitable purposes. 

"The eleemosynary soft f<if corporations] ore such as 
are constituted for the perpetual t istrilmthm of tlie 
free Alms, or bounty of the founder of them to such 
person* as he has directed.”— Blackstone : Comment., 
bk. i., ch. 18. 

3. Supported by or living npon alms or 
Charity. 

* B. Ay subsfa nitre : 

1. Oue who dispenses alms. 

” Eleemotiwiry. an a 1 inner, or, oue that gives alma." 
— Blount : Glossoyrajilna. 

2. One who subsists on charity or alms : 
a dependant. 

** Living as an eleemosynary ni*on a peri*etaal con- 
trthutioi. from all ami every part of the creation.”— 
South: Sermons, ill., ner. L 


el -e-ga.n 9 e ( ’ el -^-gan 9 y, s. [Fr. iUgance; 

I At, elegant ia, from elegants = neut, elegant ; 
Bp. elegitneia ; ltal. elegamn.] [Elegant.] 

]. The state or quality of being elegant; a 
state of beauty arising from perfect propor- 
tion and propriety of the parts, and an absence 
of anything likely to cause a sensation of dis- 
cord or want of harmony ; symmetry. 

" Tell me no more nf legs ami feet 
Where grace ami elegancy meet * 

Cotton : On Mrs. Anne King. 

2. Refinement, polish. (Used of language, 
atyle, manners, &e.) 

" .Wy plain, homely words 
Uave mrt that grace that elegance alibi da." 

Drayton Owl. 

3. Anything which is elegant ; that which 
pleases by the perfect propriety and propor- 
tion of its parts. 

" My emu |x.ai thm* lit gardening are altogether Pin. 
d i rick, and run into the beautiful wildness of uature, 
without the uicer elegancies of art ." — Spctator 

el -e gant, " el-e gaunt, a. [Fr. elegant, 
from Lat. clegans, fmm e ~ ex = out, and lego 
= to choose ; Bp. & ltal. elegante.] [Elect.] 

L Of persons : 

* 1. Capable of choosing, selecting, or dis- 
criminating with nicety, judgment, and taste. 

" For now I see thou art exact of taste. 

And elegant, of sapience no small l»irt." 

J ft ton P. L., »x. 1,017, 1,018. 

2. Nice, sensible to beauty or propriety. 

3. Giving rise to a feeling or sensation of 
pleasure by the perfect propriety, elegance, 
or gracefulness tit manner*, language, or style ; 
polished : ;ts an elegant speaker. 

11. Of things: 

1. Pleasing to the eye by the perfect pro- 
priety and proportion of its parts ; free from 
anything calculated to give rise to a sensation 
of discord or want of harmony ; characterized 
by elegance, grace, or line taste. 

2. Polished, refined, graceful ; free from awk- 
wardness or coarseness : as elegant manners. 

3. Polished or refined in lauguage, style, 
ami thought. 

" As for the oration itself, as It Is most learned, so it 
Is iuo*t elegant."— Gardiner: Of True Obedience ; Pref. 
of D. Bonnr. 

4. Pleasing to the mind as exhibiting tine 
perception of wliat is required ; characterized 
by neatness, delicacy, and ingenuity : as an 
elegant chess problem. 

5. Excellent. 

^[ For the difference between elegant and 
graceful, see Graceful. 

el‘-e-gant-ly, adv. [Eng. elegant ; - ly .] In 
an elegant manner; with taste, elegance, pro- 
priety, or grace. 

•' He delivered hh amluwsage most elegantly in the 
Italian language." — IVuffon : Life of IFoflou. 

e-le-gi -ac, 4 e-le-gi -ack, a. <fc s, [Low 
Lat. elegiaens, from elegia — an elegy (q.v.).] 

A, As adjective : 

1. Of or pertaining to elegies ; used in the 
composition of elegies ; as, elegiac verse. 

2. Of the nature of au elegy ; sad, mournful, 
plaintive. 

" Let elegiac lay the woe relate. 

Soft as the breath of distant flutes." 

Gay: Tri via. 

B. As subst. : A style of verse commonly 
used by the Greeks and Romans in writing 
elegies ; it consists of couplets of alternate 
hexameters and pentameters. It was some- 
times applied to any distich, even of two 
hexameters. 

"His Lntiii elegiacks ore pare."— Wart on : History 
of English Poetry. 

* el-e-gi -ac-al, a. rEng. elegiac; -aZ.] The 
same as Elegiac (q.v.). 

el-e- gi Am hie, a. [Eng.'e/c^j/, and iambic.] 
A term applied to a kind of verse used by 
Horace. 

* el-e -gi ast, $. [Eng. elegy ; -asf.] A writer 
of elegies ; an elegist. 

"The great fault of these elegiasts is, that they aro 
in despair for griefs that give the sensible parted muu- 
kmd very* little ]>aiii." — Goldsmith: V fair of Il'aAe- 
field, ch. iv ii. 

4 el -e-gic, * el'-e-giek, a. [Eng. clepy); 
•icL] Elegiac. 

* «-le-gi-6g'-ra-pher, s. [Gr. «A eyetoyp.- 
<J>o? (elcgciograptos), from e’Aryeia ( elegeia ) = an 
elegy, and ypd^ui ( graphs 7) = to write.] A 
writer of elegies ; an elegist. 

" Elegi tgrapher, one who writes mournful songs." — 
Cocker 1 1 m. 


* e lc' gi-ous, o. [Eng. tlegy ; -mu.J 1^- 
meiittng, melancholy. 

" If your elegtous breath should hap to rouze 
A happy tear, clone harb'ring In hi* eye." 

Quarles : Em Menu. 

* el-e-glge, v.t. it i. [Eng. eleg(y ); -lse = *4ze.) 

1. Trans. ; To write au elegy upon ; to 
lament hi elegies. 

" Vet none In lofty number* can suri*^* 

The bird who sour* t<* elegise an nw. 

Byron . English Bttrds & Scotch ftevlcwert. 

2, /nfrtnrs. ; To lament as in an elegy. 

" 1 iierliaim should have elegised ou for a i«Mje or two 
farther."— U'alj*ole : Letters, l. 32^#. 

cl-e s. (Eng. elcg(y); -ist.] A writer 
or conqioaer of elegies. 

" Onr elegist and the chroniclers impute the crime of 
withhold! in’ so piuiix a legacy to the iwlviix* of the 
kltiK of France ." — Warton . History of English Poetry, 

1. I0K. 

e-lc’ git, s. [Lat. = he lias chosen, 3rd pers. 
smg. perf. irnlic. of eligo = to chooBe.l 
Iaiw: 

1. A writ of execution after judgment issu- 
ing from the court where the record or other 
proceedings upon it are grounded, and ad- 
dressed to the sheriff, who by virtue of it 
gives to the judgment creditor possession of 
the debtor’s lands, to be by him enjoyed until 
his debt and damages are fully paid. 

"The fourth specie* of execution U hy the writ of 
el e git. »<> called liecaune It i» m the choice or election 
of the plaintiff whether lie will sue out this writ or 
one of the former writs of ra)/in* or fieri fucius. hy 
which the defendant s goods ami chattels are not koIo, 
hut only Appraised ; and nil of them, except oxen aud 
lie. mis of the plough, are delivered to the pin I a tiff, at 
such reason A ile appraisement and price. In port of 
satisfaction of his del>L If the goods are not sufficient, 
then his lands are also delivered to the plaintiff; to 
hold, till out of the rents and praliU thereof the debt 
be levied, or till the defendants interest he expired; 
os. till the death of the defendant, if lie lie tenant for 
life or In tall. During this i*riod the plaintiff U 
called tenant hy clegit. This execution, or seizlug of 
lands l»y deyil. Is of so high a nature, that after It the 
body of the defendant cannot lie taken : hut if execu- 
tion can only )<e had of the goods, because there are no 
lands, and such goods are uut sufficient to pay tho 
debt, a cajiins ud *ijf»t/Vurleorf«m may theu be had 
After the ctrgil ; for such e'egit la iu tills case no more 
in effect than a Jim facias. So that body and goods 
may lie taken in execution, or land aud goods; hut 
not i»ody and land too. ujxm any judgtueut between 
subject and subject in the eourse of the coniinoD 
law .'—Black-stone ■ Comment , bk. iii., ch. 16. 

2. The title to estate by clegit. 

el -e-gy, * el-e-gie, S. [O. Fr. elegie, from 
Ltt. elegia, from Gr. ^Arycia ( elegeia ) — an 
elegy; originally ueut. pi. of cAcyerov (elegeion) 
= a distich consisting of an hexameter and 
a pentameter, from c’Aeyos ( elegos )— a lament.] 

1. A lament, a funeral song or ode ; origi- 
nally applied to one written iu elegiac verse. 

2. Any funeral lament ; a dirge. 

"Thy strings mine elegy shall thrill. 

My harp alone 1' Scott : Kokeby . v. 18. 

3. A poem written in a mournful or serious 
style. 

’• He haugs odes upon hawthorns, and elegies opoo 
brain hies. all. forsooth, deifying the name of Rosa- 
lind. — Shakes j>. : As You Like iii. 2. 

4. Any poem written in elegiac verse. 

el -c-ment, $. [Fr. eUment , from Lat. elcmcn - 
tu in = a first principle ; a word of uncertain 
origin, but perhaps from the same root as 
aliment ; Sj>., Fort, & ltal. elemrnto .] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

1, Literally: 

(1) One of the first or constituent principles 
of which anything cousists or is compounded; 
one of the fundamental parts or principles by 
the combination or aggregation of which any- 
thing is composed, or upon which its consti- 
tution is based. 

"The elementet lie those original 1 thioges vnmyxt 
and viicoiii|Hiuude of who*e temperaonce and inyxture 
all other thynges haoyuge eonwrull sul^tauuce, be 
couijiacte ." — Sir T. Elyot: Cttstel of Uelth, bk. 1. 

(2) (PI): Earth, air, fire, and water, the ao- 
called elements of which our world is com- 
posed. 

(3) The air, the sky, the winds. 

" My d cures t sister, fare thee well ; 

The elements I >e kind to thee, ivud make 
Thy spirit* all of comfort" 

Einkes/J. : A atony <t Cleopatra, UL X, 

(4) Any ingredient or constituent part. 

" 111 whom so mixetl the eh-me/it* nil lay. 

That none to one could aov’reignty impute." 

Drayton : Barons I Yarn, bk. UL 

* (5) Tlie world, the universe. 

"The elemen’s shall burn with ferveut be*^ ’— I 
Peter iii. lo. 

(0) The proper or natural habitat of any 
creature, as water of fish. 


Cate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; wc, wet, here, eamel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute. crib. mire, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. os = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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2. Figuratively : 

(1) The proper or natural sphere of any 
person; the state of life or action most suited 
to any person. 

“Tliey shew that they are ont ot their element, 
and that logick ia noue of their talent." — tiacun : On 
Learning. 

(2) (1*1.) Tlie first rudiments or elementary 
principles of any science or art. 

*' Every pariah rimulil keep a petty schoolmaster, 
which should bring up children in the first elements 
of letters."— Spenser: State of Ireland. 

(3) A datum, quantity, value, or other 
matter necessary to be taken into considera- 
tion in making any calculation, or coming to 
any conclusion. 

*(4) One of the fundamental sources of 
activity or moving causes in nature or life. 

“All subsists by elemental strife. 

Aud passions are the elements of life.” 

Pope : Essay on Man, L 169, 17a 

II. Technically : 

1. vtsfron. : [ Elements 6/ an orbit], 

2. Chem.: An element is a substance which has 
Dot yet been resolved into a more simple form 
of matter, nor obtained by the union of other 
•lementary substances. It has been stated 
that at high temperatures certain of the ele- 
ments have been decomposed, as shown by 
certain spectroscopic phenomena, but the eon- 
atituents have not been separated from each 
other. The number of elementary substances 
Is not known, as certain of the earth-metals 
bave not been obtained in a pure state. The 
substances which require further investigation 
before their claims as elements are admitted 
are marked with an asterisk (*). The Elements 
have been divided into Metallic and Non- 
metallic elements (q.v.), but this division is 
not clearly defined, as arsenic, antimony, aud 
others, are on the border line. Hydrogen 
ehould be regarded as a metal. Following 
Mendeleetf, they are classed also aceoiding to 
their atomicity. They form remarkable series 
of three elements in which the atomic weight 
of the middle element is almost half the 
weight of the sum of the other two elements, 
and its properties chemical and physical are 
intermediate : as, Cl 35 ’4, Br SO, I 126*5 ; S 32, 
8e 79, Te 125 ; Li 7. Na 23, K 39 ; K 39, Rb 85, 
Cs 133 ; Ca 40, Sr 87 5, Ba 137 ; Mg 24, Zn 65, 
Cd 112; A1 27, Ga 70, In 113*4. Other ele- 
ments having similar properties have their 
atomic weights nearly the same ; as, Ni 58*6, 
Co 58*6, Fe 56, Mn 55, Cr 52; Ce 140, La 140 ; 
Pt 194 4, Ir 192-5, Os 195; Rh 104, Hu 104, 
Pd 106. Ccitain elements form the « hief part 
of nature. Oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and 
carbon are the chief constituents of all organic 
matter ; water is composed of oxygen end hy- 
drogen ; air is a mechanical mixture of oxygen 
and nitrogen. Rocks are composed chiefly of 
oxides of silicon, calcium, magnesium, alumi- 
nium, iron, sodium, and potassium combined 
with each other, or with carbonic acid. Sodium 
chloride occurs in large quantities in sea- 
water *, phosphate and carbonate of caleimn 
form the framework or skeleton of animals. 
Metals occur native or as carbonates, oxides, 
and sulphides. But some of the rarer ele- 
ments occur very widely diffused ; thus iron 
generally contains a trace of vanadium ; clay, 
especially that of Gault, traces of lithium. 
Many mineral springs contain Caesium and 
Rubidium in minute quantities. Traces of 
rare melals in the soil may often be detected 
if some of the plants growing the re in be burnt 
and their ashes examined. 

The following is a list of the elements and 
their symbols and atomic weights ; — 


Element. 


Aluminium . . 

Antimony (Stibium) . 
Arsenic .... 
Barium .... 
Beryllium (Glucinium) 
Bismuth 

Boron .... 
Bromine . . . 

Cadmium . . , 

Cjesinm .... 

Calcium • 

Carbou .... 
<Wlma .... 
Chlorine 
Chromium 

Cohalt .... 
Copper (Cuprum). 

* Davy mu . . , 

•Dedpium . 

Dldymium ... 
Erbium .... 
Fluorine 

Gallium .... 
Germanium . . . 

Quid (Aururn) 


B 

Br 

Cd 

Cs 

Ca 

C 

Ce 

Cl 

Cr 

Co 


Br 


27 0 
120-0 
75 0 
187-0 
9-0 
208'0 
11*0 
80-0 
112*0 
1330 
40 0 
120 
1400 
85*4 
62*0 
68 “fl 
68 '0 

159-0 
142 0 
166*0 
19*0 
70.0 
72-3 
196 6 


Element. 


Symbol. 


Atomic 

Weiout. 


Hydrogen 

indium .... 
Iodine .... 
Iridium .... 
Irou (Ferruin) 

Lnnthiiiiiiiii . 

Lend (Plumbum). 
Lithium 
Magiiesumu . 

Manganese . 

Mercury (Hydrargyrum) 

Molybduuum 

Nlc*kel .... 

Niobium . . . 

Nitrogen 

Osmium 

Oxygen .... 
Fabudium . 
Phosphorus . 

• Philippi u in 
Platinum 

Potassium (Kalium) . 
Rhodium 
Rubidium 
Ruthenium . 

Samarium . . , 

Scandium 

Seleulum 

Silicou .... 
Silver (Argentum) . 

Sodium (Natrium) , 

Strontium . 

Sulphur 

Tantalum . . . 

Tellurium . . , 

• Terbium . . 

Thallium 
Thorium 

• Thulium . 

Tin (Stannum) . 
Titanium 

Tungsten (Wolfram) . 
Uranium . . 

Vanadium . 

Ytterbium . 

Y ttrium 

Zmu .... 
Zirconium 


H 

In 

l 

Ir 

Fe 

La 

Pb 

LI 

Mg 

Mu 

Hg 

Mo 

Ni 

Nb 

N 


Pd 

P 

Fp 

Pt 

K 

Rh 

Rb 

Ku 


Ag 

Na 

Sr 

S 

Ta 

Te 

Tr 

T1 

Tb 

Tu 

Sn 

Ti 

W 

u 

V 
Yb 

Y 
Zu 
Zr 


1*0 
113*4 
126-6 
192-5 
66 0 
138*0 
206'4 
7*0 
24 ‘0 
65-0 
2O0'0 
96-0 
68 "6 
94 0 

II -o 

195*0 

16*0 

106*0 


1426 
194'4 
39 l 
104 0 
850 
103-5 
150-0 
440 
790 
28-0 
108-0 
23*0 


320 

182*0 

125*0 

147 0 

204 0 


1695 
11R*0 
48*0 
183-6 
240*0 
51*0 
173*0 
89*0 
650 
90 V 


The following elements arc gases at ordinary 
temperature: Hydrogen, Oxygen, Nitrogen, 
Chlorine, and Fluorine ; and two are liquids, 
Bromine aud Mercury. For other properties 
of the elements, see Atomicity, Atomic 
Weioht, Atomic Theory, Atomic Heat, &c. 

•' The combinations of metallic elements among 
themselves are distinguished by the general term 
alloys, mid those of mercury as amalgams." — Graham : 
Chem. sir y (2ud ed.), vol. L, p. US. 

3. Ecclcs. (PL) : The bread and wine used in 
the Holy Eucharist. 

4. Elect. : Elements in binary compounds 
are divided into electropositive and electro- 
negative. The former separated at the positive 
pole are electronegative, and those at the 
negative are electropositive. 

5. Math. : If we suppose a surface to be 
generated by a right line moving according to 
some fixed law, every position of the moving 
line is called an element. The term is also 
applied to an infinitely small particle of the 
same nature as the entire magnitude con- 
sidered. 

U Element $ of an orbit : 

Astron . .* Those quantities aie determination 
of which define the path or orbit ol a planet, 
a comet, or other celestial body, thus enabling 
the observer to determine the exact position 
of such body at any past or future time. 

*' Meantime Dr. Copeland baa computed from Mr. 
Chandler's elements au ephemeris of the comet for 
midnight at Greenwich."— A thencoam, Oct. 7, 1882. 

* el-emcnt, v.t. [Element, s.] 

1. To compound of elements. 

"As all else, being elemented too. 

Love sometimes wuuld contemplate, sometimes do.” 
Donne ; Love's Growth. 

2. To constitute ; to form au element or 
first principle of. 

" Dull sublunary lovers' love 
Whose soul is sense, cannot admit 
Of absence, "eauae it doth remove 
The thing which elemented it." 

Donne * A Vindication Forbidding Mourning. 

el-e-men’-tal, a. [Eng. element ; -al. ] 

1. Produced by or amongst elements or first 
principles ; pertaining to the four elements of 
which the world was supposed to be composed. 

" The furious elemental war.” 

Tnomson : Summer, 800 . 

2. Arising from first principles ; Datural, 
innate. 

“ Leeches are by some accounted poison, not properly, 
that is. by temperamental contrariety, occult form, 
or so much as elemental repugnancy ; but inwardly 
taken, they fasten upon the veins, and occasion au 
effusion of blood. ’— Browne. 

*3. Pertaining to the elements or first 
principles of any art or science ; elementary, 
rudimentary. 

" All the elemental rnlea 
Of erudition, and the schools." 

Court horn : Il’if <fr Learning. 


• el © men till l ty, «. [Eng. elemental; 
■ity.] 

1. The quality or state of being elemental 
or elementary. 

"By this I hope the elementality (that U, the uni* 
venality) <d detraction, or disparagement (or what 
else you will call this mat dire), L out of dispute.* — 
Whitlock : Mann . of the English, p. 456. 

2. Combination of principles or ingredient*. 

el e men tal - ly, adv, [Eng. elemental ; 
-///.] In an "el ri i urn tal manner; according to 
elements ; literally. 

* cl-e-mcn-tar, a. [Elementary.] Ele- 
mentary, primary. 

" What thyug occasioned the showres of rayue 
Of fyre elementar in his supreme spere." 

Skelton : Croume of Lnurctt. 

el-e-racn tar l-ness, s. [Eng. elementary; 
-urss.] Thu quality oi* state of being elemen- 
tary primary, rudimentary. 

*cl-e men-tdr -i ty, s. [Eng. elementary); 
-ity.] The quality or state of being elemen- 
tary ; elementariness. 

" There is a very large clossls of creatures lu the 
eArth, far above the conditiou of elementarily."— 
lirownc : Vulgar Errours, bk. ii.. ch. L 

el-e-men -tar -y, a. [Lat. elementarily, from 
elememum ; i*'r. elementairc ; Hal. elementar io.] 

1. Consisting of only one element, principle, 
or constituent part ; uueompouuded, lincom- 
billed, primary, simple. 

" All rain water contains in it a copious sediment of 
terrestrial matter, and is not a simple elementary 
water.**— Ray * On the Creadon, pt. 1. 

2. Rudimentary, rudimental. 

"Such a peckiiitick abuse of elementary principle* 
na would have disgraced boys at school.- — Burke: On 
tho Army Estimates. 

3. Treating of, discussing, explaining, or 
teaching the elements or first principles of 
any science or art. 

elementary-analysis, s 

Chem. : Analysis designed to ascertain of 
wliat elements or simple substances a com- 
pound is composed. It is more generally 
called Ultimate Analysis. 

elementary-organisms, 5. pi. 

Anat.: A name proposed by Bnieke for 
animal cells destitute of envelope. It has not 
come into general use. 

elemtntary -organs, s. pi. 

Lot. : The cells from which all plants are 
developed. [Cell, Bot.) 

elementary schools, s. pi. Schools for 
teaching the first dements of knowledge ; 
primary schools. [School.] 

elementary-substances, s. pi. The 

same as Elements, Chem. (q.v.)* 

* el-e- men-ta - tion, s. [Eng. element ; -uffim.] 
Instruction in the elements or first principles. 

el'-e-ment-ed, a. [Eng . dement ; -ed.) Com- 
posed or consisting of elements ; compounded 
of elements or first principles. 

el’-e-ments, s. pi. [Element, 5.] 

el -e-mi, s. [Fr. llemi ; Sp., Port., & Ital. elemi, 
from either a native American or an Oriental 
word.] 

1. Bot. : Gum resins derived from various 
trees. The American or Brazilian elemi ia 
from Idea Icicariba , the Mexican from Ela- 
phrium elemiferum, and the Eastern or Manila 
from Canarium commune. 

2. Comm. : A brownish yellow resin, from a 
species of elemi, used to mix with spirit and 
turpentine varnishes to prevent their cracking 
as they dry. Distilled with water it yields a 
transparent colourless oil, which boils at 166*. 

3. Phar. : Elemi lias an odour like fennel, 
an<l a bitter aromatic taste. It is used to 
form Unguent um Elemi, ointment of elemi, 
whieli is applied as a topical stimulant. 

el'-e-mlne, cl e min, s. [Eng., &c. elemi 

(q.v.) ; -ine (C/tcm).] 

Chem. CiftHjg. The transparent colourless 
oil distilled from elemi resin. 

e-lench , * e lcnche, s. [Hat. elcnchus ; Gr. 
e\ey\o<; (dcngchos), from cAey^ai (clengcho) = 
to refute, to prove, to argue.] 

I. Logic : 

1. A syllogism by which an opponent is 
made to contradict himself. 


boll, b£^ ; pout, jo\fcl ; cat, 9ell, chorus, 9hln, ben<?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph - £, 
-ol&n, -than = sham -tion, -sion — shun ; -tlon, -§ion - zhuru -eioua, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, <fcc. - bel, d$L 
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2, A fallacious argument ; a sophism 

'* She will Iihvu her WowrAa, 

To cut ott'uiiy f.Ulucy 1 cun iiu|ie 
To put upmi li«. ' 

.Uttvuoyvr : Hm/Mirof of the East, II. L 

3. The refutation of an opponent by argu- 
ing. 

II. AlUiq,: A kind of ear-ring aet with 
pearls. 

*e-len-cMc, * c-leri'-chi cal, o. [Eng. 
clench; - ic ; deal.) Of or p* ruining to an 
elench ; of the nature of an clench. 

e-l5n'-cbi-cal ly, ndv. [Eng. elenchical ; 
-///.] By means of an elench. 

* e'-lcn-cbize, v.i. [Eng. clench; ‘ice.) To 
argue, to dispute. 

*• Hear hlo> pinlilematize - • . or Byllogt-*, clenchizof 
—Ben Joiimoh : A car Inn, u 2 . 

■* e-lerich tic, * e-lench'-tic-al, o. [Eog. 
elench ; t lonneetive ; snlf. -<c. and -icul.] 
Serving to convict, refute', or contradict. 

“This Is of two kinds, didactic wul mlmnehticf’— 
Wilktiu : Evclosiasten. p. at). 

* e-T5n -elms, s. [Elbnch.1 

* e-leric -tic, a. [Elencutic.) 

* elendisch, a. [A.S. dlende.) Furdgn, 
strange. 

•elemge, a. [A.R. dlende = foreign.) Sad, 
mourutid. cheerless, (.lull. 

*' Povert is this, although It nciue etenne. m 
Posuessioun that uo wiylit will chntloiiTe. 

Chuiievr: V. r.. 6.1 bll. 6.782. 

* e-lenge-ncsse, 6. [Eng elenge ; -ness.) Sad- 
ness, grief. Cure, trouble. 

gl-e-och'-ar-is, s. [Gr. eAoc (helos), tAeo? 
(heleos) = a marsh, and x“P 1 ^ (c/mria) = favour 
, . . favour felt ; \tup<a (c haitd) = to rejoice.) 

Bot. : Spike-rush. A genus of Cyperame, 
trike Srirpete. About 116 species are known, 
very widely distributed. The most common 
Is c-leiHhnris palnslris, the Creeping Spike- 
rnsh, which has a stunt creeping rootstock, 
with many tnfts of leaves and stems, fear to 
six bristles; compressed fruit. It is found 
in North America, m Britain and t*n the con- 
tinent of Europe, in Northern Africa, Northern 
Asia, and Western I tuba. 

^l-e’-ot. s. [Etyra. doubtful.) A kind of apple. 

el-e-ot'-ra-£us, 5 . [Gr. Zhos (helos), cAeoy 
(hdeos) — a^marsh, and rpayo? (tragos) = a lie- 
fr Jt-1 

Zod. : A genus of Antelopes. Eleotrngus 
ara mZtmtCfuis is the Rict-Boc (Reed- buck) of 
Southern Africa. 

Jjjl'-e-phant, s. & a. [Dan. Ger., & Prov. etc- 
pliant; *Fr. elephant ; Sw. defant ; Dot. oli- 
phant; Fort dephante; Sp. & ltal. el e/a ate ; 
Lut. dephtis (genii, dephantis ), also elephant us ; 
Gr. tAe<J>us (elephas), genit. (A^ut/ro; (de- 
phantos): in Homer, Hesiod, and Piiidur=the 
elephant’s task, ivory only; in Herodotus 
and Aristotle = the aniinah Of. Heb. 
(eleph) = an ox.] 

A- As substantive : 

1. Ordinanj Language: 

* 1. A horn of ivory. (King Alysaunder, 1,1S2.) 
[See etyin.) 

2. The animal described under II. 1 (q.v.). 

* 3. Ivory ; the teeth of elephants. 

** Hi^h </er the gate, in ctenfmot and y«ld, 

The crowd sh;ill Casara Indian war boll old.” 

Dry den: Vtrgd ; (jeirrgu: lll 41, 42. 

IX. Technically : 

1. Zoul. : The name given to the only two 
gperies of elephants still living— viz . Ele pitas 
indicus, the Indian or Asiatic; ami E. ufri- 
can us, the African elephant. The molars of 
the former are with undulating bands of 
enniue) . those of the latter their crowns 
with lozenge-shaped ridges of enamel. The 
Asiatic elephant is. moreover, the larger of 
the two. The head is oblong, the forehead 
concave, the ears somewhat large, the hind 
feet with four hoofs. Its ordinary height is 
about ten feet. It inhibits India and other 
parts of Southern Ada. and the Eastern 
Islands. Whilst remaining wild in the jungles 
of India it lias been largely domesticated in 
that land, every petty Indian potentate pns- 
aessing a few or many of them. The Anglo- 
Indians mount on their backs when hunting 
for tigers, besides occasionally using them 


to ride upon in journeys, or more largely 
to carry burdens. The Indian God Gunesli, 
or Ganesa, the patron of wisdom, lias evi- 
dently been suggested at hist by the sagacity 
of the li. indica a. The Atrica.ii elephant has 
a round head, convex Imcheud, very large 
eais. and the hind tcel with only three hoofs. 
It is smaller Ilian the Asiatic species. It is 
found through a great p.nt of Africa. Tins 
seems to have been the species known to the 
Greeks and Ivoumns. When first brought into 
the battle-llelil against the latter people, by 
Pyrrhus, it inspired some terror. This was, 
however, ultimately dissipated when it w.is 
seen how easily they could be driven by men 
through the amphitheatre at the t)u)>ei'ial 
games. 

2. Her. : [ Order of the. Elephant). 

3. Bot. : A kind of Scabious. (Wright.) 

4. Ptijter: A size of drawing- paper measuring 
twenty-eight by twenty-three inches, and 
weighing seventy-two pounds to the ream. A 
flat writing-paper of about the same dimen- 
sions. 

B, As adj. : Pertaining to, derived from, or 
in any way connected with or resembling the 
elephant. 

■[ (1) Order of the. Elephant : A Danish Order 
of knighthood, originally religious, but secu- 
larised by Christian V. t in lOiki. 

(2) Sea eU-phant : The Bottle-noaed Seal. 
[Cystophora.] 

elephant- apple, s. 

Bot. : A tree, Keeonia elephantum , which 
glows in India. It is of the Orange tribe, and 
is large and handsome, with pinnate leaves 
aud a large grey Iruit with a very hard rind 

elephant toed, 8. 

Gaol. : A bed or stratum at Brighton, noted 
for the abundant icmaius of tos&d elephauts. 
The name was given by Mautelb 

elephant -toeetlc, s. 

EiUum. : Either of two Large lamellicorn 
beetles horn West Africa. They are — (1) 
Goiiathus giganteus, (2) G. caciCtis. 

elephant fish, s. 

JchLuj. : CulLorhynchus anlarctica. [Callo- 

BYSCHUS.) 

elephant hawk moth, s. 

Entom.: Metogsilns Etpenor. Upper wings 
olive-brown, inclmoig to olive-green, w.tli 
purple tinged rose-red markings, a white margin 
and spot, and a red Iringe Under wings 
dusky at tne base, and reddish-purple pos- 
teriori}-, with a pure white fringe. This is 
tlm m<>st common hawk-moth iu Britain ; it 
it found aUo on the Continent The cater- 
pillar feeds oil the Wdlovv-herbs (Epilobimu), 
the vine Ac. 

% Smdl Elephant Hawk-moth: 

Entom. : Mctoimilns porcellns. It is the 

smallest species of tlie genus in Britain, being 
usually but twenty lines long. Fore wings 
ochre-yellow and purple ; hinder ones black 
anterioily, purple posteriorly, with yellow be- 
tween ; body i nse- ((domed or purple. The 
caterpillar feeds chiefly on Epilobium, angusti- 
folium. Found near Loudon, &c. 

elephant-paper, s. The same aa Ele- 

phant, 11.4. 

elephant shrew, s. 

1. Sing. : Mucroscdis typicus. [2.] 

2. PL : The Mai roscelidte, a family of 
Insectivorous Mammals, having a proboscis 
suggesting that of the elephant, except iu its 
minute size. They are from Africa. 

elephant’s- ear, $ 

Bot. : The English name of the gen us Begonia. 

elephant’s- foot, s. 

Botany: 

1. Tcstudinaria Elrphantipes, 

2. The genus Elephanlopns (q.v.), 

elephant’s-tusk, s. 

1. Lit : Tin' t nsk of an elephant. It is a 
genuine incisor tooth. 

2. Tlie shell of Dentalium arena turn, or that 
mollusc itself. 

el e phan -ta, s. [From the island of that 
name.] For def. see extract. 


“The t** mil i m the mliiy »wn on thlt »1U* 
IndlK !» urfUitlly pioclxlmt-d by h Iteiiitritduua burnt o< 
thunder Hnil H^htnmu, ter m ed the Elephant «. and 
by Ihe c*ajnueiiceliitut of the M..draj mun^e-u. 
For isijmij (Liya |;revloiL» tu lhl* hlctl rnudi the ntuo 
*idit)e fa ulinryed with electricity. *uid the heitvy 
tbiiiiderduiidx. which appareutty lorm directly over 
the 1 aland ul Eleplmntn l "II onward* to expend theov 
nelvei* Iu uii« ten lttc storm, which l/cara it* name.'— 
Ltju in Bombay iLoudoU, 1*5-1. p. 11)4. 

el-e-phan-ti -ic, u. [Eng. dephantHasis) t 
-ac ] 

Mai. : Pertaining to or of the nature of 
elephantiasis ; suffering from elephantiasis. 

cl-o phan-tr-a-S13, s. [Gr. 

(elephantiasis) = a cutaneous disease, t B|M-cisi)ljr 
prevalent iu Egypt, so called from its likeuesa 
to an elephant s hide. (Liddell A Scott. )] 

Med : Two distinct diseases were long eon» 
founded under this term, the Grecian and the 
Arabian Elephantiasis. 

(1) Grecian or Greek Elephantiasis (Elejihanr 
tiasis Groxornm), Tubcrenlar Eleph.anli.isia. 
It is characterized hy the breaking-cmt over 
tlie face, ears, or limbs of i>.li or dark 
tubercles from tlie size of a split-pen to that 
of a large nut; tlie skin becomes thickei.nl, 
wrinkled, and of diminished sensibility. It 
Is ultimately fatal, ll is common in imlia, 
where two forms of it occur, in Arabia, Africa, 
Madeira, ami the West Indies, as also iu Nor- 
way and Iceland. [Leprosy.] 

(2) Arabian Elephantiasis (Elephant ins'* 
Arubum), called also Elephant Leg. ami locally 
in Ceylon G.dle Leg, on the Indian peninsula 
Cochin Leg, and in the West Indies Baibadoett 
Leg, or somef lines Vain I/cg. It cmisisla, 
according to Dr. Musgrave, of a migratory 
inflammation of the lymphatic pystem, and 
may affect various organs especially the 
legs. Rlinzes, an Arabian physician, described 
it about a.d. S,0. Iu the East it is common 
on the south-west coast of Ceylon, in Cochin, 
Malabar, also in Japan, Eg' pi, ami ] arts 
ot Abyssinia. Its chief locality in tlie western 
wo i Ul is Birbadoes, where at lir>t it waa 
limited to the negroes, but in 170U began to 
attack also the Creoles. Its causes are un- 
known. 

el-e-phan'-tLdae, s.pl [Lat. elephas, genit 
elepiui t(io) 7 and Lat. fem. pi. adj. sntt. -idrp.) 

Zool. & Pahcont. : A family of Mammals, the 
typical one of the order Pmboscidea (q.v.). 
In addition to Elcpluis. it contains the extinct 
genus Mastodon, distinguished from tlie 
burner by tlie shape of the crown of its teeth. 
[Elephant, Mastudon.J 

el-e-phan -tine, a. [Lat. dephantinns : Gr. 
eAe^acnco? (elcphantinos) ; Fr. eUphuntin.) 
[Elephant. ) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

I. Literally: 

1. Of or pertaining to an elephant; resem- 
bling an elephant. 

* 2. Made of ivory. 

"Chaste c lephantlnf bone.” 

June* ; Enchanted FruiU 

IL Fig. : Huge, immense : as, A peisun of 
elephantine proportions. 

" Beneath his .ivelshmlowiTlg orb of hat. 

And auipie feuce uf eb-pht xOoe nose." 

J. Philip* Cemlh*. 

B. Rom. Ant up : An epithet applied to cer- 
tain tablets or books in which the transact ions 
of the senate, magistrates, emperors, &e. f 
were registered, so called liom being made of 
ivory. 

el-e-plian'-toid, el-e-phan-toid'-al. a 
[Gr. «Ae {eltphantodcs) — like an ele- 
phant, from eAev'M (dcjth'js , genit tAe(facro« 
(dephantus) — an elephant, and tlSos (eidos) = 
form ; Eng. Ac. snff. -o!.J Resembling an 
elephant, elephant-like. 

e-le-phan td'-pe-se, s. pi. [Mod. Lnt. el&- 
]>luintop(us) (q.v.), aud Lat. fern. pi. ad.i. suff. 
-tee.) 

Bot. : A sub-tribe of Composite plants, tribe 
Vernoniaceae. 

el-e-ptoan'-to-pus, s. [Gr. cAe4>at'ro?rot)« 
(elephantopoHs) = ivory-footed, but nmv used 
for shaped like an elephant's foot cAc^« 
(elepluts), genit. eA^avTO? (dqihantos) — an 
elephant, and jiovs (pons) = foot] 

Bot. : A genus of Composite, tha typical 
one of the suh-tribe Elephantopca*. A limit 
twelve species aie known. Elephantopus 
scuber is a plant about a foot high, with liead9 


fete, fet., fare, amidst, what, fall, father: we. wet, here, camel, her. there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, W 9 lf t wdrlt, who, son; mute, cub, cure, \imte, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ae, ce = o, ey = a. qu - kw. 
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of pale red flowers. It is common in India. 
Tlie natives of Malabar use a decoction of it 
as i. remedy in dysuiia. 

fcT-0-phas, s. (Lat. &Gr.J [Elephant.] 

1. Zo ol. ; A genus of mammals, tlie typical 
ono of the family Elephant UUc. The incisor 
tenth are two ; they are enormously dove* 
loped, and are wliat are popularly railed tusks. 
The molars vary in the different 'species ; they 
liave vertical and transverse lamina: springing 
from the bottom of l lie jaw transversely for- 
ward ; the nose is elongated into a trunk, the 
multifarious motions and operations of which, 
from lifting a cannon to picking up a pin, arc 
produced, according to Cuvier, by the action 
of nearly 40,000 m uscles; mainline two, tail 
rather short, penicillate at the cud; the toes 
to all the feet. There are but two living species 
known. [Elephant.] 

2. Palwont. : The oldest stratum in whieh 
the genus has as yet been found ia the Siwulik 
formation of India, which is Upper Miocene. 
By thetimeof the Pliocene they were scattered 
over the world. In Malta there were two of 
pigmy size— Elephas vie! i tens is, the Donkey 
elephant, and E. Fdkoneri, the former four 
ami a half, tlie latter two and a half to three 
feet. high. E. antiquus abounded in the Post- 
pliocene of Southern Europe ; whilst E. pri- 
migenius , the Mammoth, was a northern ami 
even arctic form, being adapted to bear culd 
by its loog shaggy hair. [Mammoth.] 

^-let tar i a, s. [Prom one of its native 
names, which’ in the Mali rat tu country are ela, 
a ilnm, cheddy , elaekce, el ah, and eldorah (?).] 
Dot. : A genus of Zingiberaceae, akin to 
Anininum, except that the tube of tlie corolla 
is lililorm ar.d tlie anther naked. Elettoria 
Curdav'^muM furnishes the small Cardamoms, 
Called also tlie Malabar Cardamoms, of com- 
ma- re. E. major ia said to produce the Ceylon 
Cardamoms. [Cardamom.] 

£-leu-si’-ne, *. [From Eleusis in Attica.] 
[Eleusinian.] 

But. : A genus of Grasses, tribe Clilore®. 
Eleusine coracana, called in the West of India 
Natchuea, Nagla, Ragee. and Aland, forms a 
principal article of diet among the hill people 
of the Western Ghauts, in India. It is culti- 
vated also io Japan. E. stricta. is also used 
for food. In Deinara a deeoctin of E. indica 
is prescribed in infantile convulsions. 

4-leu sin' i an, a. [Gr. *EA nans, ’EAeuo-fe 
(E'ensis, Eleusin), a city in Attica, where were 
celebrated the mysteries of Ceres or Remoter.] 
Of or pertaining to Eleusis : as, the Eleusinian 
mysteries. 

Eleusinian mysteries, s. pi. 

Greek Myth. : Mysteries annually celebrated 
in the month of September, at Eleusis, in 
honour of Ceres. They were of great anti- 
quity, and continued till the invasion of 
Alaric I., in a.d. 396. 

4-leu-ther' i-a, s. & a. [See def.J 

A. As substantive : 

Geog. : One of the Bahama Islands. 

E. As adj. : (See the compound). 

Eleutheria bark, s. 

Dot. : The bark of Croton Eleutheria , ao 
named from growing on the island of the same 
name. It yields Cascarilla (q.v.). 

&-leu-ther'-i-an, a. [Gr. eAeuflepio? (eleu- 
therio<), from cAaiflepo? (eieutheros) — free.] 
Delivering, saving. 

" Rleutherian Jove will hlesa their flight" 

Glover : Lcontdat, bk. L 

•e-leu thcr o-mV-ni-a, s. [Gr. cAeuflepo? 
(eieutheros) = Iree, ami pavia (maaiu) = mad- 
ness.] A madness for freedom. 

“Nothing but insubordination, eleutheromama."— 
Carlyle; French Revolution, pt. i., bk. iiL, ch. iv. 

£-1 eu ther-d-ma-ni-ac, a. [Gr. eA evBepo? 
(eieutheros) = free, and Eng. maniac.] Mad for 
freedom. 

" Kltmtheromaniac philosophy! om grows ever more 
clamorous.'— Car/yfe.* French Revolution. pt I., bk. 
ii.. cb, v. 

•-leu ther-o-pet’-a-lous, a. [Gr. tAcv0fpov 
(i eieutheros ) = free, and iteTahov (jtetalon) = a 
leaf. ] 

Hot. (Of a corolla) : Having the petals dis- 
tinct— i.e., in nu way cohering together ; apo- 
petalous, polypetalous. 


e-leu-ther-o phyl -loiis, «. [Gr. <e’A evBepog 
(e/ewf/icros) = tree, and ^liAAov (phullon) = a 
leaf. } 

Dot. (Of a perianth): Consisting of distinct 
portions, in no way cohering together ; apo- 
phyllons, polypliyllous. 

e-leu- ther-o po mi, s. pi. [Gr. e’Aev0<rpo? 
(eieutheros) = free, and nuipa (poma) — a lid, 
a eover.] 

Ichthy.: A name given to Chondropterygii, 
or the first order of Cuvici’s cartilaginous 
fishes, those designated in Griffith's Cuvier by 
the circumlocution Chondroptengii with free 
gills. It contains the sturgeons. [Acipenser] 

e-ieu-thcr-o-sep -a lous, a. [Gr. eAevflepo? 
(eieutheros) — free, and Eng. sepaloas (q.v.).] 
Bot. (Of the calyx): Having the sepals dis- 
tinct instead of cohering ; aposepalous, poly- 
aepalous. 

o leu thcr iir' us, s. [Gr. c*a evfcpo? (eieu- 
theros) = Iree, and <mpd (oimi) = tail.] 

Zool. : A genus of Pteropida*, Frugivorcms 
Bats. Eleutherurus (egyptiacus is sculptured 
on the Egyptiau monuments. 

ol’-e vate, v.t. [Lat. elevatns , pa. par. of 
elevo — to lift np ; e = out, up, and levo = to 
make light, to lift ; levis = light; Fr. ilever; 
Ital. ekvare; Sp. elevo r.] 

* 1. To make light of. 

** Withal he forgot not to elevate as much as he 
Could the fame of lta« aforesaid unhappy field fought, 
saying that if all had heeu true there would have b»-eu 
messengers coming thick one after another upon their 
flight tu bring freah tidings thereof.'—/*. llotlund: 
Surgery, p. I,ia9, 

2. To lift, to raise up from a lower to a 
higher place or position. 

“This subterranean heat or fir®, which elevates the 
water out of the abyss Woodward. 

3. To raise or exalt iu position, rank, or 
dignity. 

4. To raise, to make higher or louder ; as, 
To elevate the voice. 

5. To raise with high or great conceptions ; 
to refine, to improve, to raise in character or 
sentiment. 

“ And I hid conscious of affecting thoughts 
And dear remembrances, wlioae presence soothes 
Or elrvutvt the lunid, intent to weigh 
The good aud evil of our mortal suite.'* 

Word* north: Recluse. 

6. To excite, to elate, to animate. 

" A Jitnle elevated 

With tlie assurance of my future fortune. ** 

At assi tiger : Parliament of Love, !L I. 

7. To make excited with drink ; to intoxicate 
aligbtly. 

% For the difference between elevate and 
lift, see Lift. 

* cT-e-vate, * el -e-vat, a. (Lat. elevatus, 
pa. par. of elevo.] 

1. Raised. 

" As many degree* as thy pool Ls elcvat." — Chaucer ; 
Astrolabe, p, 02. 

2. Elevated, raised, high. 

" In a region elepate and high." 

Drayton : iiarone' Wars, hk. L 

el'-e-vat-cd, pa. par. & a. [Elevate, v .] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lilted or raised up ; set on high or above 
others ; exalted : as, an elevated position or 
dignity. 

2. Raised, made louder. 

“ Your elevated voice goes through the hrain." 

Lawyer : Conversation 32A 

3. Slightly intoxicated with drink ; excited. 

" He Is supposed to be a little elevated, and nobody 
heeds hiui ." — Dickens : Ai trtin ChazzlcwU, cii. ix. 

11. Her. : Applied to the wings of a bird, 
which ate expanded and upright. 

elevated battery, s. A battery which 
has its wlii »le parapet elevated above the 
natural surface of the ground ; to procure tlie 
mass of earth required, a ditch is usually dug 
directly in front of the parapet 

elevated oven, s. An oven whose bak- 
lng-Hiamber is situated above that plate of the 
stove in which are the hulcs for tlie pots and 
kettles. 

elevated railway, s. A railway -with 
an elevated line of rails. Any railroad sup- 
ported on a continuous viaduct may lie said 
to be an elevated railway, but the term has 


lately received a rather more limited applica- 
tion. it is now particularly applied to cltj 



railroads of which the line of rails is ao ele- 
vated sis not to materially infriuge upon the 
street area. 

el'-e-vat-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Elevate, v.) 
A. & B. .4s pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As snbst. : The act of lifting np, rais- 
ing, or exalting ; elevation. 

elevating block, s. A tackle-block 
used in elevating hay or bales, where, after 
the object lias been raised to a given height, 
the block is required to travel along to a posi- 
tion above where the load is to be deposited. 
The track-rope passes through the case under 
the locomotive pulleys. The draft-rope lead- 
ing from the liay-Iork to the team passes be- 
tween the lower pulley and the stop. Tlie 
coni running over tlie pulley in the rear oper- 
ates the stop that, rigidly connecting the draft 
to the track-rope above, arrests its progress in 
either direction. It is managed bj a depend- 
ing check-rope, which is grasped by a man on 
the barn or warehouse floor. (Knight.) 

elevating-clutch, ?. Designed to at- 
tach a chiton to an elevated beam m a bam, 
as a means of suspension for the tac kle of a 
horse hay-fork, and to detach the clutch 
therefrom when required. It has two arms 
attached to a handle of any suitable lei gth, 
and arranged to engage the jaws of the el itch 
to hold them upeu until tlie beam is grasped, 
or to unclose them when required. (Knight.) 

elevating-screw, s. A screw beneath 
the bieech of a piece of ordnance, to gi\e the 
elevation or vertical direction to the piece. 
In lickl-pieces it is bedded in the stock im- 
mediately under the base-ring of tlie guu, 
which rests on the top of the screw. The 
latter is tmned by four handles. 1 it theodo- 
lites and other geodeticul and astronomical 
instruments a similar contrivance is used for 
levelling the instrument. (Knight.) 

el-e-va'-tion, s. (Lat. elevutio , from eleratus, 
pa. par. of elevc = to lift up ; Fr. elevation; 
Sp. elevacion ; ltal. elevazione.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of elevating, lifting up, or rais- 
ing to a higher place or position. 

" Tlie disruption of the strata, the elevation of tome, 
and depression of others, did uut fall out hv clmnce, 
but were directed by a discerning principle/’^ Wood- 
ward, 

2. The state of being elevated, lifted up, or 
raised. 

3. The act of raising, promoting, or exalting 
to a higher state, position, or dignity. 

4. The state of being raised or exalted to a 
higher state, position, or dignity. 

'* One of tlie must ?evere trials to w Inch the head 
and heart of uinn can be put is Krwit ami rapid eleoor 
turn." — Macaulay : Utst. Fny., cli, xxv. 

5. An elevated position m* ground : a height, 
an altitude. 

C. A position of high honour, rank, or 
dignity. 

“Angela, in their several degrees of elevation above 
tts. may be endowed with mure comprehensive ticul- 
ties."— Lot. ke. 

7. The act of raising, reflniiif;, or improving 
the mind, manners, character, btyle, Ac. 

S. A state of refinement or exaltation of the 
mind, itc., by noble conceptions. 

“There must !>e some rlexatk <n of aonl In s man 
who luves the society ut which he la a mem1>er and the 
leader wiiuiii he follows with a love stronger ti.*u the 
love uf life ." — Macaulay : /Just. Fuff., ch. xiiL 


boll, pout, cat, 9ell* ckorus, ^hin, ben<?b; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, ^Cenophon, exist- ph = t . 

-clan, -tian « shan. -tion, -ei on ** shim ; -$ion, -$ion = zhun. -cious, -tious, -slous - shus. -ble, -die, &c. = b$l, U9I. 
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9. Dignity or refinement of language or style. 

" 11 in ntvle wa» . . . so fur from tumid, tl**t it rather 
wrui Uh) n little elevation.”— M otion 

10. The act of raising or lifting up the heart 
In prayer. 

’ All which different elevation* of spirit unto Ood 
are contained in the name uf prayer."— Hooker 
£<vlcsui*ttcal Polity. 

IL Technically: 

1. Architecture, Drawing, <tc. : 

(1) A aide or end view of an object or re- 
presentation on a perpendicular plain*. 

(2) An end or side view of a building or 
machine drawn according to the actual width 
and height of its parts without reference to 
perspective. 

2. Aairon. : The arc of a vertical circle in- 
tercepted between an object and the liorbton ; 
the altitude or height of any heavenly body 
with respect to the horizon. 

•'Some latitudes have no canicular days, as those 
which have more than seventy-three degrees of 
northern elevation.”— Browne . Vulgar Emmrs. 

3. Dialling: The angle of the gnomon with 
Its base. 

4. (leal. : The upheaval of the land in any 
region or district by an earthquake commotion 
or by other agency, as has been alleged to be 
tlie case on the coast of Sweden, though Lord 
Selkirk in 180(1 somewhat modified previous 
views on the subject. [Iuneous.] 

5. Gunnery: The angle of the line of tire 
with the plaue of tha horizon. 

fi. Trig. Surv. : The altitude or height of 
any object or point above the surface of the 
earth ; the angle of elev;Fion (q. v.). 

* 7. Astrol. : A certain pre-eminence of one 
Planet above another ; or, A concurrence of 
Two to a certain Act, wherein one being 
Stronger is carried above the Weaker, ami 
does alter and depress its Nature and In- 
fluence. (Jifoxoa.) 

H (1) Angle of elevation : 

Trig. Sum. : The angle formed by two 
straight lines dnnvn in the same vertical 
plane, the one from the observer's eye to the 
highest point of an object, tha other parallel 
to the horizon. 

(2) Elevation of the Host : 

Roman Catholic Church : The part of the 
mass in which the celebrant raises the Host 
above his head to be adored by the people. 

(3) Valley of elevation : 

Grol. : A valley produced by the elevation of 
strata so as to constitute an anticlinal, cracked 
or fissured at the top so as to produce a ravine 
or narrow valley. If excavated mainly by 
water or ice, it is not properly a valley of ele- 
vation. 

elevation-crater, s. k a. A term used 
ehiefiy in tlie subjoined compound. 

Elevation-croter theory ; [Crater], 

5l -0-vat -or, s, [Low Lat. elevator; Fr. 
ilemteur ; Ital. elevatore, from Lat. elevatus, 
pa. par. of eleva = to elevate (q.v.).] 

I. Ord. Lang. : One who or that which ele- 
vates, raises, or lifts up. 

IL Technically: 

1. Anat. : A muscle whose function it is to 
elevate a part of tha body, as the lip, the 
eye, Ac. 

2. Machinery: 

(1) An apparatus for hoisting or elevating 
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persons or goods from one level to another. 
The word elevatur ia used in the United States 


to indicate all kinds of lifting machines, except 
those of the character of cranes, derricks, Ac. 
They are largely used in the tall buildings 
now corning into nw% to carry passengers 
from floor to floor. In this form they are 
known in Britain as lifts (fi.v.). Elevators 
are also much used lor transferring grid a 
from a car, the hold of a ship, Ac., to an 
cheated hopper, whence it is discharged 
by spouts, a«< needed. They are also used 
iri flour mills to carry the wheat to the 
upper story, where it is cleaned, and for 
various other purposes in the mill. Ele- 
vators are also used in many other machines 
for raising amall objects or materials, such as 
the tailings in a thrashing-machine or clovcr- 
huller. They are also used in elevating bricks 
mortar, Ac., in building. 

2. Grain-trade : A building specially con- 
structed for elevating, storing, and loading 
grain into ears or vessels. These structures 
are very capacious both as to the capacity for 
handling and storing, but the construction 
is very simple. An elevator-leg, so called, 
reaches into the bin or cellar into which the 
contents of the waggnna or cars are discharged. 
A strong belt, carrying a series of buckets, 
travels over a drum at the lower end and also 
over one at the upper end, where the buckets 
tip over and discharge into the upper bin. 
This has valved spouts, which direct the con- 
tents into cither one of the deep bins. The 
floors of these bins are over the tracks, and 
valves in the floor allow the contents of the 
bins to be discharged into cars or canal-boats, 
which are brought beneath. In unloading 
from ships, the leg is a pivoted, adjustable 
piece, which is first raised to obtain the neces- 
sary height, brought over the hatchway, and 
lowered thereinto. In practice the grain is 
discharged, into the hopper of a weighing- 
machine gauged exactly for one hundred 
bushels ; by pulling on a valve the contents 
are sent by a spout to the bin, the valve 
closed, the elevating resumed, and so on. 
Seven thousand buahels an hour are thus 
weighed. (Knight.) 

3. Surgical : An instrument employed in 
raising portions of bone which have been 
depressed, or for raising and detaching the 
portion of bone separated by the crown of the 
trepan. The common elevator is a mere lever, 
the end of which is somewhat bent and rough, 
in order that it may less readily slip away from 
the portion of bone to be raised. The elevator 
of Louis haa a screw peg united to the bridge 
by a kind of pivot. Pettit's elevator is a 
straight lever, except at the very point, where 
it is slightly curved. The triplnid elevator 
consists of three branches united in one 
common trunk. The elevator is one of the 
instruments of the trephine case. A curved 
instrument for operating upon depressed por- 
tions of the skull was disinterred at Pompeii, 
1819, by Dr. Cavenke of St. Petersburg. 
(Knight.) 

elevator bucket, s. One of the grain- 
cups on the travelling-belt of the elevator. 

el-e-vat-or-y, a. k s. [Eng. elevator ; -y.] 

A. As adj. : Tending or having the power 
to lift or raise. 

•’The ehvatorp effect of such dislocating move- 
ments."— Lyell ■ Princ. of (icol., ch. xxvl 

B. As substantive : 

Surg. : The same as Elevator 11.4. 

* e-le ve, s. [Fr. eleve.) A pupil. 

M He attached himself to Sir Robert Walpole, and 
was one of hia ablest eleve*.'' — Lord Chettcrficld : 
Character t. 

e-lev-en, * en lev en, * end lev ene, 
* el-leve, * el-ev ene, a. & s. [a.s. 
endlufon, where the d is excrescent, and en 
= an = one ; also the -on is a dat. pi. suit. ; 
hen*** the base is an-lvf or dn-lif; of. Goth. 
ain-lif ; leel. ellifu, dlefu ; Du. elf ; Da. 
elleve ; Sw. elfva ; O. H. Ger. einlif; Ger. eilf 
elf. (Skeat.f] 

A, As adj. : Ten with one added. 

■* And withheld* hym half a yere and elleve dayes.” 

P. Plowman, p, 36. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Ordinary Language : 

3. The sum of teu with one added. 

2. A symbol representing the sum of eleven 
units, as xi. or 11. 

3. (Spec.) : A term applied to the Apostles, 
aft* r the defection of Judas. 

" But Peter standing up with the eleven, lifted up 
hi* voice. '— Act* u. l-L 


II. Cricket: The eleven men selected to 
play for any particular side or club in ft 
match. 

Eleven -o’ dock ; 

Rot. : A lily, Ornithogalum umbel Ut turn. So 
called from Its not waking up ami opening 
its eyes till eleven o’clock in the day.” (Prior, 
in Britten & Holland.) 

© lev'-enth, * endlefte, * endleve, • cl- 
leventhc, a. k s. [A.b. endlyfta, ewlUfta; 
Dn. ellevle; Sw. k Ger. clfte ; Du. elfde.] 

A. As a djective: 

I. O rd inary Lan guage : 

1 . That next in order after the tenth 

” In the ctcvm'h chapter he return* to *f eak of th* 
building of Babel ."— Raleigh U uttory of the World. 

2. Constituting one of eleven equal parts 
into which anything is divided. 

II. Mus. : Of or pertaining to the interval 
of an octave and a fuurth. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Arilh. : One of eleven equal parts ; the 
quotient of unity divided by eleven. 

2. Mus. : Tlie interval of an octave and a 
fourth ; a compound fuurth. (Stainer <t 
Barrett.) 

elf, * elfe, * elv© (pi. * elven, * elvene, elves), 
8. [A.S. odf; Da. alf; lcel. dlfr; O. H. Ger. 

alf; Sw. k Ger. elf.] 

1. A little sprite, sup]K>8ed to inhabit wild 
and desolate places, and in various waya to 
exercise a mysterious power over man ; a fairy, 
a goblin. 

” I apeke of many hundred yrrra ago. 

But now can no luftu see non */ ve* mo.’ 

Chaucer : C. T., MIA. 

2. A mischievous or wicked person ; a devil, 
a demon, an imp. 

3. A stupid person, &n oaf. 

*• I do not rhyme to that dull e[f. 

Who cannot image to himself.*' 

Scott: Marminm, vi. 3ft. 

4. A dwarf, a diminutive person ; a pet 
name for a child. 

Elves were supposed greatly to envy the 
privileges acquired by Christian initiation ; 
and they gave to those mortals who bad fallen 
into their power a certain precedence, founded 
upon this advantageous distinction. Many 
legends are told of their eagerness to obtain 
for their offspring the prerogatives of Chris- 
tianity. 

elf-arrow, *. One of the flint arrow- 
heads commonly used by the early inhabitants 
of Britain, and still in use amongst some 
tribes, as the Esquimaux, the American 
Indians, <fcc. They were ao called from being 
popularly supposed to be shot by fairies. 
[Elf-bolt, Elf-shot.] 

elf-bolt, s. The'same as Elf-arrow (q.v.), 

elf-bore, s. A hole in a piece of wood 
out of which a knot has been dropped or been 
driven. 

* elf cake, s. An affection of the side, 
supposed, no doubt, to be produced by the 
agency of the fairies. 

“To help the hardness of the side, call'd the elf- 
cake . — Take the root of gladen, make powder thereof, 
give the diseased party half a spoonful to drink in 
w hite-wine ; or let him eat thereof so much in hi* 
potage at a time, and it will help him."— Lupton't 
Thoutand Notable Thing t. (A'are*.} 

elf child, s. A changeling; a child sup- 
posed to be left by fairies in exchange for ona 
taken away by them. 

elf-cup, s. The name of small stones per- 
forated by friction at a waterfall, believed to 
be the work of elves. 

elf- dart, s. The same as Elf- arrow 

(q.v.;. 

elf dock, * elf-docke, s. 

Bot. : Inula Helenium. 

elf-fire, s. The ignis fatuus, or Jack o’ 
Lantern. 

elf land, s. The region of elves or fairies ; 
fairyland. 

“The horns of elf-land faintly blowing." 

Tc nny son . Prince**, UL SS7. 

elf-lock, s, A knot of hair twisted by 
elves ; twist** 1 ka- ts *>r lo :ks of hair. 

** His plaited hair In elf-lock* spread 
Around his bare and matted head." 

Scoff .' Rokeby. It. A 


flSte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, ride, full ; try, Syrian, re, ce = e. ey = a. qn = kw. 
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*elf locked, * elfe-loekt, a. Having 
elf-locks or tangled hair. 

” The elfdockt fury all her /make* bad nheil.*' 

Stapyltun : Juvenal. vll. 83. 

elf-mill. s. The soun<l made by a worm 
in the timber of a house, supposed by the 
vulgar to be preternatural ; the death-watch. 
This is also called the Chaekie-mill. 

elf shot, s. 

1. The same as Elf-arrow (q.v.). 

•• Etf shots. t.e. , the stone arrow-beads nf the old In- 
habitants of thin island, tin* supposed to hit wrapon* 
shut hy Fairies at cattle, to which are attributed tiny 
disorders they have."— Pennant Tour in 
(1769J. p 115. 

2. A disease supposed to be produced by the 
agency of elves. 

"That the sickness of William Blnek was an elf- 
shot."— Glanvill : Sidducismns Triumphuns, p. 898; 
Trial of .S’cofiA Witches. 

* elf, v.t. [Elf, s.) To twist or entangle hair 
in knots in so intricate a manner that it cannot 
be disentangled. 

“ My face T'll prime with filth. 
Blanket my lolua, elf all my hair in knots.” 

ShakvsjK : Lour, U. a. 

* elfe, s. [Elf, s.J 

elfe-quene, *. The queen of the elves. 

t elf' in, s. & a. [For elf-en, from elf, with 
adj. sutf. -en, as iu gold -e n, &c.J 

A. 4s substantive : 

1. An elf; a fairy. (Spenser, who coined 
the word, applies it to his knight. 

” He was an elfin, born of noble state." 

Spenser P. Q., II, 1. #. 

2. A little urchin, a roguish child. 

"fRhel in those elfins' ears would oft deplore 
The times when truth by popish rape did bleed." 

Shmstonc. Schoolmistress, st. XV. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to or connected 
wilh fairies; elfish. 

"They gleam though Spenser's elfin dream." 

Scott : Marmton, 1. (Introd.). 

elfin queen, $. The queen of the fairies. 

" Who come here to chase the deer, 

Beloved of onr Elfin Quern " 

S’-ott : Lady of the Lake. Iv. IS. 

filf ish, «. [Eng. elf; -ish.] 

1. Like an elf ; of the nature of an elf. 

*' Here l>csyde an elfish knvhte 
Has taken iny lorde in fyghte." 

Sir Ouy . in IV'urfon ; Hist. Eng. Port, L 5. 

2. Proceeding from or caused by elves. 

" In Chaucer's Tale of the Chauon Yeniaii, chyinlstry 
Is termed an elft h art, that is. taught or conducted by 
spirits. " — 1 Yarton : Hist, of Eng. Poelry, i. 169. 

t £lf kin, s. [Eng. elf; and dimin. sufT. -tin.) 
A little elf. 

^lf wort, s. [Eng. elf, and suff. wort.J 

Dot.: Inula Heleninm. 

$-11 -as lte, s. [Named from the Elias mine, 
Joaclnmsthal, where it occurs; -ite (Min.) 
(q.v.).] 

Jl/in. : A subtranslucent or opaque mineral 
occurring in shapeless masses. Hardness, 
8'3— 4-j ; sp. gr., 4—5. Tliere are two 
varieties: ( 1 ) Eliasite proper : Of reddish- 
brown colour, hyacinth-red on the edges, 
atreak yellow or orange ; (2) Pittinite : Colour 
Mack, streak olive-green. Both are closely 
akin to Grcmnite (q.v.). The Brit. Mus. Cat. 
makes it a variety of Pitchblende (q.v.). 

fc-Uj'-it, *e 119 -ite, v.t. & i. [Lat. die it us, 
pa. par. of clicio — to draw out : e = out, and 
lacio = to entice, to allure.) 

A. Transitive : 

1. To draw out, to extract, to educe. 

"Divers particles of matter and spirits derived and 

elicited from the plant or animal.''— Hale: Ortgin of 
Mankind, p. ic 

2. To ascertain by reasoning and observa- 
tion ; to deduce. 

" By bringing reason to l>ear upon observation, the 
Astronomer ha-i been aide out of the 'mystic dance' 
to elicit their onlev ami their real |*uthB.''— Palcy : 
Entural Theology, ch xxii. 

3. To ascertain or bring to light by enquiry 
and questioning. 

B. Tut runs. : To ascertain, to find out, to 
discover, to deduce. 

* e-ll 5 '-lt, * e-ll 9 '-ite, a. [Lat. elicit us, pa. 
par. of c/icio.J Brought into act or real exist- 
ence ; open, evident. 

“The schools dispute whether. In morals, the exter- 
nal action snperadds anything of good or evil to the 
Internal elicit act of the will.''— South: Sermons, vol. 
L, ser. 3. 


" e- 119-1 tate, v.t. [Eng. elicit; -ate. ] To 
elicit, to discover, to deduce. 

“Thus may a skilful man hid truth elicitate." 

More: Song 0 / the Soal, Hi. iL 11. 

* c- 115 -i-ta tion, a. [Eng. elicitat(e); -ion.] 
The act or process of eliciting, drawing out, 
or educing. 

"That elicitation which the schools intend, Isa tie. 
during of the power of the will 111(0 net : that drawing 
which they mention, Is merely from the appetihility 
of the object.”— Itrnmhnll. 

e-ll 9 '-i-tcd. pa. par. ora. [Elicit, v.) 

e 119 -it-mg, pr. par., a., &. s. [Elicit, v.] 

A. & B. 4 s pr. par. £ jiarticip. culj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. 4s subst. : The act or process of drawing 
out, deducing, or ascertaining. 

v e-lide, v.t. [Lat. elido, from e — out, and 
Itedo = to dash, to hurt.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : To crush, to break in pieces, 
to destroy utterly. 

” We are to cut off that whereunto they, from whom 
these objections proceed, fly for defence, when the 
force and strength of the argument is elided."— 
Hooker : Eccles . Polity, bk, iv., § L 

II. Technically : 

1 . Law : To quash. 

"Anil gif they inlcht and had comperit, thay wahl 
haue elidtt and stay it the samyu to haue bene put to 
ouy probations "— .kr< Jtts. 17„ 1597 (1816), p. 126. 

2. t!ram. : To cut off or suppress the last 
syllable by elisiou. 

* e-lie, * e-lye, v.t. [Oil, v.\ To anoint. 

” He schel elye him with eie." Shoreham. p. 41. 

* el -i gent, s. [Lat. eligens, pa. par. of eligo 
= to choose, to elect.) An elector. 

"The eligcnts. who make the lung by their vote.”— 
Backet: Life of Ififliunu, ii. {Davies.) 

* e-ligllt (ff/i silent), v.i. (Alight.) Toaliglit, 
to dismount. 

"As sone as he brought the horse backe again and 
had elighted down."— Udal . Apoph. of Erasmus, p. 225. 

el-lg-i-bil -l-ty, s. [As if from a Low Lat. 
eii( 7 i 6 iWa 9 , from eligibilis = eligible (q.v.).] 

]. The quality or state of being worthy or 
fit to be chosen ; the state of being preferable. 

" If there be no certain invariable rule of eligibility. 
It were better to get simplicity, if certainty is not to 
be bad. '— Burke: Motion on the Middlesex Election. 

2. The quality or state of being eligible or 
capable for being chosen to any office or 
position ; the position of being legally qualified 
for any office. 

cl'-ig-i ble, a. [Fr. Eligible, from Low Lat. 
eligibilis, from Lat. eligo — to choose : e — 
out, and lego = to choose; ltal. eligibile. J 
[Elect.) 

1 . Fit or deserving to be chosen; worthy of 
choice, preferable. 

" Through tomes of fable and of dream 
1 sought an eligible theme." 

Cow per : Annus Memorabilis (17S9). 

2. Desirable, suitable. 

" l have nothing eligible or profitable to suggest."— 
C. B route .- Jane Eyre, ch. xxx 

3. Fit or qualified to be chosen to any office 
or position ; legally qualified or capable for 
election or appointment. (Generally followed 
by for before the office or position.) 

1J Crabb thus discriminates between eligible 
and preferable. : “ Eligible or fit to be elected, 
and preferable to be preferred, serve as epi- 
thets in the sense of choose and prefer: what 
is eligible is desirable in itself, what is prefer- 
able is more desirable than another. There 
may be many eligible situations out of which 
perhaps there is but one preferable. Of per- 
sons, however, we say rather tbat they are 
eligible to an office than preferable.” (Crabb: 
Eng. By non.) 

el'-ig-i-ble ness, a. [Eng. digible ; -ness. ] 
The quality or state of being eligible ; eligi- 
bility. 

cl' lg-i-bly, odv. [Eng. eligible); - ly .] In 
a manner deserving or tit to be chosen or pre- 
ferred ; suitably, desirably. 

* e-H ke, a. [Alike.J Like, similar. 

"That the dike lettre of nnturalitie be gTantit.”— - 
Acts Mary, 1555 (ed. 1SHJ. p 607. 

* el'-i-mate, v.t. [ l^at . clima ; e = out, fully, 
and lima = a file.] To polish, to render 
smooth. 

e-lira -I-nant, s. [Lat. eliminans. pr. par. of 
elimino,] [Eliminate.! 


Math.: The result of eliminating n variable* 
between n homogeneous equations of any 
degree. Called also Kesultant (q.v.). 

lim i nite, v.t. [Lat. climinatus, pa. par. 
of elimino = to put out from the threshold, 
to publish : e = out, ami limen (genit. liminis) 
= a threshold : Fr. tlivUncr.) 

L Ordinary Ixingunge : 

* 1. Literally: 

(1) To thrust, put or cast forth out of doors. 
(Blount.) 

(2) To pass over the threshold ; to pasa 
beyond. 

" Lock'd up. thou'rt hood /ill oVr. 

Alicl ne'er eliminat'st thy dooi." 

Lovelace : Lucasi. Posth. {of the .S<ia«7j, p. 14. 

2. Figuratively : 

* ( 1 ) To set free from confinement, to set at 
large, to discharge. 

" Eliminate my spirit, give it range 

Through provinces of thought yet unexplored.'' 

Voung : Eight Thoughts, lx 690, 69L 

(2) To discharge, to throw off, to vent. 

* (3) To publish abroad. (Blount.) 

(4) To get rid of, to clear away. 

" To discharge and eliminate the terrors that have 
been gathering an I accumulating. '— Lowth - Isaiah 
(Prelim. Disc.). 

(5) To leave out of an argument or considera- 
tion ; to set aside, to pass over. 

* (ii) To obtain by eliminating ; to elicit, to 
deduce, to educe, to infer. 

“ Conclusion* which all are glad to accept after they 
have been painfully eliminated by others "—O. W. 
Holmes. ( Webster.) 

1L Algebra: 

1. To cause a quantity or quantities to 
disappear from an equation ; to remove a 
quantity or quantities from each side of an 
equation. 

2. To combine several equations containing 
several unknown quantities, so as to deduce 
therefrom a less number of equations contain- 
ing a less number of unkuown quantities. 

C-Iim-i na -tion, s. [Fr. elimination, from 
Lat. eliminatus, pa. par of elimino.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : The act of expelling or thrusting 
out of doors ; expulsion, ejection. 

2. Figuratively : 

( 1 ) The act or process of expelling or throw- 
ing off ; the act of discharging or excreting, as 
by the pores. 

(2) The act of leaving out of an argument or 
consideration ; a passing over or bv as of no 
account ; a setting aside as unimportant. 

(3) The actof eliciting, deducing, orinferring. 

II. Algebra: 

1. Causing a quantity or quantities to dis- 
appear from an equation ; removing a quantity 
or quantities from each side of an equation. 

2. The operation of combining several equa- 
tions containing several unknown quanti- 
ties, so as to deduce therefrom a less number 
of equations, containing a less uumber of uu- 
knowu quantities. 

* e-liri'-guate (gu as gw), v.t. (Lat. elin- 
gnatns, pa. par. of vlinguo — to deprive of the 
tongue; c = out, and lingua - the tongue. J 
To deprive of the tongue. It was an old 
punishment in English law. 

“ The Diu'll tbat Diu'U elinguatc for bis doome.*' 
Davies Holy iioode, p. 14 . 

* e lin-gua-tion (gu as gw), s. TEng. 
dinguut(e); -ion.] The act of punishment by 
cutting out the tongue. 

* e lin guid (gu as gw), a. (Lat elinguis; 
e = out, and lingua - the tongue ] Not hav- 
ing the power of speech ; tongue-tied. 

* e liqua-ment (liqua as lik -wa), s. 

[Lat. eliquame a, from eliquo — to strain or 
drain. J A liquid expressed from fat or fat 
fish by pressure. 

C-li-qua'-tion, s, [Lat. diquatio, from eliquo 
= to liquefy, strain out ; e — out, and liquo = 
to make liquid, to melt.J 

Chmi. : An operation by which a more 
fusible substance is separated from another 
which is less fusible— namely, hy the applica- 
tion of a degree of heat sufficient to melt the 
former but not the latter. Tims, argentifer- 
ous copper is melted with lead, and the alloy 
is cast into discs, which are subjected to a 
gradually increasing heat; the silver in com* 
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blnntion with the lead melts, while an alloy of 
lead ami copper remains in the solid state. 
(IVutts: Diet. Chem.) 

4-li-sion, t. [Lat. elisio, from elisus , pa, par. 
of dulo = to strike out r t = out, mid Urdu = 
to dash ; Fr. elision; 8p. elision ; ItuL ehtuone ] 
[Elide.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit . : In the same sense as II. 

” Nor praise i lcsa Unit circumcision. 

By modern poets cullcil t 'haunt." 

Swift : Hum's A turner to Sheridan. 

2. Fig. : A rutting apart or asunder ; a 
division or separation of parts. 

"To make «oiu« (idumbratiou of that wo mean, tin* 
lntciior in rather an Impulsion or concussion of the 
air. than an elision or section of the saiue.'— Huron ■ 
Hat. IDst. (cent iL I, § i(ff. 

IL Cram. : The enttingoff or suppressing of 
a vowel at the end of a syllable for the sake of 
the rhythm : as, til’ attempt. 

6-li-§or, [Fr. cliseur = a chooser, from 
e User - to choose ] 

Law : One of two persons appointed by the 
court to return a jury, when, from the sheriU’s 
being interested in s suit, lie is himself dis* 
abled from so doing. 

" If the sheriff Ixs not an indifferent person, aa If he 
be a mrty to tiie *uit. or be related by either blood or 
affinity to either of the parties!, lie is not then trusted 
to return the Jury, but the precept b directed to the 
coroners, who In thin, as in ninny other Instances, are 
the substitutes of tbe sheriff, to execute process when 
be is deemed nil Improper person. If any exception 
lies to the coroners, the precept shall )»« directed to 
two clerks of the court, or two persons of the county 
named by the court, and sworn And these two, who 
are failed elisors, or electors, shall indifferently name 
the jury, and the return is final ; no challenge being 
allowed to their array."— BfocLffon* Comment., bk. 
111., ch. 13. 

* e-lite, * e-lyte, v.i. [0. Fr. eslit, ]*a. par. 
of cslire = to tleci (q. v.). J To Meet, to choose. 

"Oue CreusA that Eueaa afterward* elit to wed* 

Destruction of lYoy, 1,490. 

d-lite, * e-lyte, «. [O. Fr.] 

* ]. A choice. 

"The pape at lib dome ther elites quiused doom" 
Robert, do Untune, p 203. 

2. A choice or select body or number; the 
pick, the best part ; as, the elite of society. 

*3. A tern applied to one elected to a 
bishopric. (Scotch.) 

*e-lix', v.t. [Lat. eHxo=to boil thoroughly.] 
[Elixate.] Tn extract, to elixate. 

" The purest eluted Juice of rich conceipt."— Marston. 

( ff'eftffer. | 

* C-lix-ate, v.t . [Lat. dixatus, pa. par. of 

elixo — to boil thoroughly, from riixtts=s<>dden ; 
e=out, fully, and IU = lye or ashes.] To boil, 
to seethe, to extract by boiling. 

•e-lix-a-tlon, s. [Lat. elixo tus, pa. par. of 
ehxo. ] [Elixate.] 

1. The act or process of boiling or stewing 
anything. 

The egg expiring less tu tbe etix>ttvm or boiling.'— 
Browne: I’ufj/ur Erronrs, tak. v». ch, xxviii 

2. The act or process of digestion. 

'* Etixation la the seething of meat In the stomach 
by the s<id natural 1 heat, as meat is boiled Lu a pot." 
— Burton : A nut. of Melancholy, y. 20. 

$-lix ir, * e lex ir, s. [Arab, eliksir = the 
philosopher's stone.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The philosopher’s stone. 

" A. nay, let lie. the philosophers ston, 

Elczetr cleped. w« sekeu fast eche on ; 

For b.ul we him, than were we aiker ynow.* 

Chaucer : C. T.. 16.330-1 

2. The quintessence or refined extract of 
anything. 

"In the soul, when the supreme faculties move 
regular) v. the Inferior passions mid affections follow. 
Jug. there arises a serenity iufiuitely Jwyoud the 
highest ii ii in tease nee nud efirtrof worldly delight' — 
South : sermons, vol. L, ser. i 

3. Any cordial or invigorating substance or 
essence. 

** What wonder then If fields and regions here 
Breathe forth elixir pure." 

Milton, P. L., 11L 606 . 607. 

4. In the same sense as II. I. 

II. Techu ically : 

* I. Alchemy: 

(1) Tim liquor with which alchemists hoped 
to transmute metals. 

(2) A potion or draught for prolonging 
life. 

2. Medical: 

*(1) A tincture with more than one base. 


(2) A compound tincture or medicine com- 
posed of various substances, held in solution 
by alcohol in some form. 

If Elixir of love : 

(1) Ord . Utng. : A decoction of the seeds of 
the plant described under (z). It is made in 
Amboy mi. 

(2) Bot.: Gmmmatojihyllum spedosum, a fine 
orchid from Java and the adjacent islands. 
It seems to be deleterious, if not even abso- 
lutely puisonuus, as many of the orchids are. 

* C lix' -ir, * 6 lix' cr, v.t. A f. [Elixir, «.] 

A. Trans. : Tu compound as an elixir. 

" In giving this elixcred medicine.* 

Lovelace : To t'a^t. D. Lmetnoe. 

B. Intrans. : To prepare elixirs; to prac- 
tise with elixirs. 

" Thou bust *o spirited, elLrircd, ws 
Conceive there is a noble alchemy. 

That k turning of this gold to something m 
I'reeiouM tlum gold, w« never knew Indore " 
Lovelace : To the Centu* of Mr. John Hall. 

* C-lIx-lv'- l ate, v.t . [Prcf. e=f:r=niit, 

fully, and Eng. lixiviate (q.v.).] To lixiviate 
or refine thoroughly. 

** These ashes, being carefully el ixirLi ted. afforded 
five scruples of white fixed salt"— livylc: H'ortl, Iv. 
746. 

* e-Ux-lV l-a'-tion, ». fPref. e. ~ ex — out, 
fully, and Eng. lixivkttion (q.v.).] A com- 
plete or thorough process of lixiviation. 

"Examining these suhstnuces ... by calcination, 
elLricbition, and viti 1 flcation.”— Boyle : Works , lv. 

6-3iz-a*heth an, a. [Erg. proper name 
Elizabeth, and ndj. sutT. -an. J Of or pertain- 
ing to Queen Elizabeth, or her time. 

EUzahcthan-architecture, That 
style of architoetme which prevailed in Eng- 
land at the time of Queen Elizabeth, and fol- 
lowed immediately on the Tudor style. It is 
a mixed style, combining debased forms of 
the Gothic and Italian styles. During the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James 1., Dutch ar- 
chitects were in vogue in England in conse- 
quence of religious and political sympathies, 
and their peculiarities of taste got inter- 
woven into this 6tyle, which gradually 
lapsed into what became known as the 
Jacobean. It is also sometimes known as 
tbe English Renaissance. English buildings 
in this style ar**, as a rule, distinguished by 
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capricious treatment of forms, and generally 
exhibit a deficiency in that grace and dignity, 
both in details and ensemble, which lend a 
charm to Italian structures in the same style. 
There is much similarity, at least in tin* treat- 
ment of details, to the later German Renais- 
sance. The usual Rococo Renaissance forms 
8lso occur in it, a6, for instance, the* quadrant- 
shaped gables curving alternately inwards and 
outwards, as also pilasters ami columns in- 
tersected by quoins and bands, and various 
grotesque and debased forms. Enriched quoins 
are also freely used at angles and joints. The 
chimneys are tall, the windows large and 
deeply embayed, and the parapet*, window- 
heads, Ac., freely ornamented. For orna- 
mentation festoons, cornucopias, garlands, 
heads of dolphins, satyrs, lions, and masks 
are of frequent occurrence. 

elk, 5, [toel. dgr; Sw. elg ; O. H. Ger. daho; 
M. H. Ger. elch; Lat. alces; Gr. a\ni) (alke) ; 
Sansc. rishya — a kind of antelope.] 

1. Zonl. : The Moose or Moose Deer, the 
Ccrvv# alces of Linnrens, now called .dices 
paimatvs , one nf the family Cereal®. It is a 
clumsily proportioned animal with very large 


broad nntlcrs, with points along their outer 
edges, a long nairow head, small eyes, long 
hairy curs, a large mane, the throat with long 
hair, a rounded l»ody, long legs, and a short 
tad. It is found in t lie northern parts 
of Kuro|H\ Asia, and America. It is hunted 
for its Hosli, which is prized for the table, 
while the skin may l»e tanned into good 
leather. 

2. Palo'ont.: It has been found In the peat 
bogs of Northumberland, Yorkshire, and 
Scotland, A specimen lias occurred at Wal- 
thamstow, near London, where it was asso- 
ciated with the goat, Celtic shorthorn, and th# 
reindeer. (/Vo/. Loyd Dawkins in Q. Jour 
Geol . <Soc., vol xxx vi. (16S0), pt. i., p. 402.) 

Irish Elk: 

Faleront. : Megaceros hibemiens (Oieen), a 
fossil species of Cervidai having cnorinouv 
antlers ; found in the peat bogs of li eland, in 
the brick-earths of Ilford, Ac., in Essex, and in 
other places. Prof. Boyd Dawkins ranks it as 
one of tin; early Pleistocene Mammalia of 
Britain, and considers that it continued to 
exist nearly to the historic period, being con- 
temporary with palaeolithic and with neolithic 
man. (Pro/ Boyd Dawkins in Q. Jovr. Geol 
Soc., vol. xxxv i. (1880), pp, 398, 4UU-102.) 

elk-nut, *. 

Bat. : A North American clnchonaceoua 
plant, HamilUmia oletfera, the oil nut, of 
which elk-nnt may perhaps he a corruption. 

ell, *elle, # elne, b. [a. S. dn~ a cubit, 
cogu. with Dnt. elte= ao ell ; led. alni ; Sw. 
alu ; Dan. alen = an ell; Goth, uleina = a 
cubit; O. li. Ger. dina ; M, 11 Ger. due ; 
Ger. cUc—ru ell ; Lat. ulna - (1) an elbow, 
(2) a cubit ; Gr. wA try (oleni) = an elbow.] 

1. Lit. : A measure of length varying io 
dirterent countries. The English ell is == 
45 in. ; the Scotch =37 2 in. ; tiie Flemish = 
£7 in. ; and the French = 54 io. It is used for 
measunng cloth. 

2. Fig.: Used proverbially to express a long 
measure. 

" * I SHW,* be wTote to Portland the Dext day. * face* 
an ell long. J saw some of those men eimiigc colour 
with vexation twenty times wniie 1 was &i>eukiug.' 
Macaulay : Hist. Euy., eh. xv. 

el-la^-ic, a. [Fr. ellagigut = pertaining to 
galls. A wurd formed by Braconuut, from Fr, 
galle = gall, reversed, and suff. -iqne — Gr. 
-i ito? (ikos)— Lat = -icus- Eng. -ic. (Sayce . )] 

Chem . ; Pertaioing to galls or to gallic acid, 
ellagio-acid, s. 

Chem. : C^HgCh,. Obtained by the action 
of oxidizing agents, as arsenic acid, iodine, and 
water, Ac., on gallic acid. It is also con- 
tained in henzoar stoues, which are dissolved 
in caustic potash, and precipitated by hydro- 
chloric acid. Ellagic-add forms a crystalline 
compound with nne molecule of water ; it La 
insoluble in water, but soluble in alcohol. 

el'-la-gite, s. [Eng., Ac. rita^tc) (q.v.) ; -i te 
(Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : A variety of Scolecite (q.v.). Ik 
occurs in yellowish or brownish crystaUina 
masses, pearly on the planes of cleavage. 

el-leb'-or-in, s . [Fr. elWiore, from Lat 

hdleborus— hellebore (q.v.); suif. -in (Chem.) 

(T '*.).] 

Chem. : A resin of an extremely acrid taste, 
found in Winter Hellebore (Hdleborus hiemar 
lie). 

+ el'~ler, s. [Elder.] 

Bat.: (1) The alder, Alnus glutinosa , (2) The 
elder, Sambucns nigra. 

Giles, adi\ [Else.] 

el-ling, a. [A.S. ellende, delamde = foreign, 
strange.] [Elenge.] Lonely, melancholy, 
separated from frieuds. 

* el linge ness, * el-ling-ness, - 5 . [Eng. 

elliuge; -ncss.\ Louelioess, melancholy, dui- 
ness, cheerlessness. 

" This shall be to advertise you of the frreat eTinp. 
f?r« th^t I find here since your Henry 

VII f. to Anne Uoleyn, Lett., p. 29. 

el-llp'se, s. [Dan., Ger., Fr. , A Port, ellipse; 
Sw. dlips ; Sp. el ipse ; Ital. ellissc. ]>at. eU 
lipsis; Gr. eAA etyjns (ellcipsis) = a leaving bo- 
hind, leaving out, ellij»se(ofn wnrfl).ilcllcioncy, 
failure . . . the cocic section called an ellipsa 
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because the base forms, with the base of the 
coue, u less unglo than that of the parabola.] 

1. Geom. (Conic Sections): A plane carve of 
such a form that il iroiu any point in it two 
straight lines be drawn to two given lixeil 
po.uts, the sum of these straight lines will 
always be the same. These two fixed points 
are lulled tho loci. In the Ellipse a d v d, 
e and f are the foci. If a straight line (c 
Q f) be drawn joining the foci, and be then 
bisected, the point of bisection is called the 
Centre* The distance from the ce utre to either 
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foens (e q or q f) is called the eccentricity. 
Tlie straight line (o q h), drawn through the 
centre and terminated Loth wavs by the curve, 
is called the diameter. Its vertices ure a and 
h. The diameter a c, which passes through 
the foci, is called the axis major or major 
axis; the points in which it meets the curve 
(a and e), the principal ve it ices. The dia- 
meter (n d) at right angles to the major axis, 
is called the axis minor, or minor axis. [See 
also Abscissa, Axis, Latus Rectum, Normal, 
and Subnormal, Parameter, ami Tangent ] 
Practically, a tolerably accurate ellipse may be 
drawn on paper by sticking two puis in it to 
represent the foci, putting over these a bit of 
thread knotted together at the ends, inserting a 
pencil in the loop, and pulling tho sheet tight 
as the figure is described. The importance of 
the elbpse arises from the fact that the planets 
move in elliptical orbits, the sun being in one 
of the foci— a fact which Kepler was the first 
to discover. 

2l-tip'-SlS, a. [Gr. (elkipsis).'] 

[Ellipse.] 

1. Gram.; An omission ; a figure hy which 
one or more words are omitted, which the 
hearer or reader can supply. 

2. Print.: Marks denoting an oinisaion of 

one or more words or letters : as , or 

or * * * *, as k—g, for king, <fcc. 

* 3. Gcom. : An ellipse. 

•‘The figure produced by the section agrees well 
with the received notion of hu ellipsis.' —Hoyle : Works. 
iv. 4GL 

21-tips'- 6 -graph, el-tip'-to graph, s. 
{Gr. eAAeu/u<; (clleip»is) — an ellipse, and ypa ^ to 
(grapho)— to write, to draw.] An instrument 
for describing ellipses. The pins of the beam 
traverse in the slots of the trammel, each oc- 
cupying its own slot, and the pencil at the 
end, as the beam revolves, is guided in an 
elliptical path. [Trammel.] 

el-lip -sold, s. <te a. [Gr. cAAcu/ay ( clleipsis ) — 
an ellipse, and eu5o? (eitfos) = form. ] 

A. As substautive : 

Geom. : A solid figure produced by the revo- 
lution of an ellipse about its axis. Tbe earth, 
generally said to be an oblate spheroid, has 
been designated also an oblate ellipsoid. 

B. As odj. : Pertaining to the figure de- 
scribed under A. 

2l-lip-s6id'-al, a. [Eng. ellipsoid ; -ai.] The 
same as Ellipsoid, u. (q v.). 

21 tip-tic, * el-1 ip-tick, ellip'-tic-al, 

a. [ Fr . ellipUquc , irom Gr. eAAcirrTook (ejforp- 
lifcos).] Having the form of an ellipse. 

" Since the planets move in elliptic * orbit*. In one 
of whose foci the sun is. and by a radius fr.nu the sun 
deserhw equal area* in enuai times, which no other 
law of a circulatin'.; fluid, but the h irmouical circula- 
tion can account for; we must find out a law for the 
paracentrical motion, that nia.v ma';e the orbits el- 
Uptick, " — Clwifnc: Philosophical Principles. 

elliptic -chuck, s. 

Turnery ; j%. chuck invented by Ahmham 
Sharp, for oval or elliptic turning. [Chuck.] 

elliptic-compasses, s. pi. Compasses 
or other instruments for describing lint a 
circle but an ellipse. The simple device of 


two pins and a threod, mentioned under 
ellipse, is the simplest form of elliptic com- 
passes. A slightly more complex one is made 
hy constructing two grooves at right angles to 
each other, mid causing two pins attached to 
a ruler to travel in the grooves. If, then, a 
pencil he attached to the ruler it will, when 
the latter is put in motion, trace out an 
ellipse. 

elliptic functions, s. pi. 

Integral Calculus: A class of integralsrepre- 
aentiug the expression for the arc of an ellipse. 

elliptic-lanceolate, a . 

Pot., iCc. ; Between lanceolate and elliptic, 
Imt tending more to thj lonuer than to the 
Litter. 

elliptic leaf, s. 

Bot. : A leaf two to three times as long as 
broad, and with the angles rouuded olf. The 
same as Uval-lkaf (q.v.). 

elliptic-polarization, s. 

Optics: Polarization which causes the par- 
ticles of a substance to describe ellipses 
around their positions of rest, the planes of 
tho ellipses being perpendicular to the direc- 
tion of the ray. and their axes equal ond 
parallel. ft arises when plane polarized 
light suffers reflection, as when it is reflected 
from some metals. 

elliptic-spring, s. 

Vehicles: A spring formed of a number of 
bent plates in two sets, curved apart in the 
middle and united at the ends. The pressure 
is brought upon the middle and tends to col- 
lapse them. 

clliptical-arch, s. 

Arch. : An arch having two foci and an 
elliptical contour. The arches of London 
Bridge are the finest elliptical arches in the 
world ; the middle one lias 152 feet span. 

elliptical - gearing, s. [Elliptic- 

wheel.] 

elliptical- wheel, s. A wheel used 
where a rotary motion of varying speed is 
determined by tho relation between the 
lengths of the major and minor axes of the 
ellipses. 

el-tip-ti-cal ly, adv . [Eng. elliptical; -ly.] 
Gram. : In an elliptic manner, so as to con- 
stitute an ellipsis. 

*' 1 Looked upon R3 dull ’ [Lb] elliptic tll.v expressed to 
avoid tlie repetition of as The seutenee, if drawn 
out at length, would be. * looked upou as being as dull 
as." — Hard : On Addison, vL 179. 

H Elliptical polarized light: [Elliptic- 

polarization.] 

el-llp-tlf -l-ty, s - f Fr - dlipticiti.] Tlie ex- 
tent to which any particular ellipse differs 
from a circle ; in other words, the relative 
lengths of its two axes ; the amount of com- 
pression of an ellipse, whether at the equator 
or the pules. (Airy.) 

el-tip'-to -graph, a. [Ellipsograph.! 

* ell oarnc, s. [A.S. ellam = the elder tree.] 
Tlie elder tree (q.v.). 

elm, * elme, s. & a. [A.S. elm ; cogn. with Dnt. 
olm : led. dlmr; Dan. alm t cetm; Sw. aim; 

* Ger. elme, ulme ; Lat. ulmus.] 

A. As substantive: 

Beta ny : 

1. Gen. : The botanical genus, Ulmus. 

2. Specially : 

(1) The elm is a very common tree in the 
United St:ile»,H half dozen species being known 
in the Mississippi Valley and the Eastern 
States Chun* A meriiiiitu, the white elm. is the 
best known, and is much used for ornamental 
purposes, especially in New England. It is a 
tree uf striking beauty and of great size, often 
being llitj feet high and 12 feet in circuni fere nee. 

(2) Any species of the genus Ulmus. About 
thirteen are known. 

B. .4.? adj. : Made of elm, or in any way 
pertaining to it. 

H (I) American elm : Ulmus Americana. It 
is found from New England to South Carolina. 
(2) Broad leaved elm : 

(a) Ulmus lutifolia (Gerard), now called U. 
mouta/ia. 


(6) (In Essex): Tilia parvifolta. This haa 
no ical atlluity to the Elms. ( Britten <& 

Holland.) 

(3) Common elm: Ulmus enmpestris. A 
laige treu with a rugged Lark found m woods 
and hedgerows in England, and ascending in 
Yorkshire to l,0o0 feet on the mountain sides. 
In Scotland it is rarer. It does not ripen its 
seeds here. Its native regions are the midtile 
and south of Europe. North Africa, and 
Siberia. Its inner lurk is .slightly hitter and 
astringent, demulcent., ami diuretic. It has 
been used, though with little effect, in skin 
diseases. 

(4) English elm : Tlie same as Common elm 
(q.v.). 

(5) Mountain elm: [Wych elm], 

(6) Scotch elm: [Wych elm,]. 

(7) Spanish dm: A West Indian tree. Cord ia 
gemcantkus, with no real affinity to the elm. 
It furnishes good timber. 

(8) I Vych > Witch , Scotch, or Mountain dm : 
Ulmus montuno, a large tree witli larger leaves 
than those of No. 2, wild in the north of Eng- 
land and in Scotland, besides being naturalized 
in other parts of Britain. On tlie Yorkshire 
bills it ascends 1,300 feet. It is native in 
other parts of Europe, and in Siberia. ( J. D. 
Hooher, &c.) 

(9) Voice elm (Gerard). Carpi nus Bctulus, 

the hornbeam. According to Gerard, yokes 
were formerly made of the wood. (Britten <£ 
Holland.) 

elm-galls, a. pi. Galls on the different 
species of elm, brought on by the puncture of 
Aphis Ulmi. (Curtis.) 

t el’-men, a. [Eng. elm ; suff. -e/i.) Of elm, 
or pertaining to it. 

el'-mi-d®, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. elm(is) t and Lat. 
fern. pi. adj* suff. -idee.] 

Entom. : A small family of aquatic beetles, 
now more commonly called Paruidae. 

el - mis, s. [Gr. eA/xu'? (helmins) — a worm (?)J 
Eutom. : The typical genus of Elmidse. It 
consists of small beetles generally found ad- 
hering to the under side of stones lying in 
runuiug water. Sharp enumerates six 'British 
apecies. 

El mo, "Er-mo, s. [Ital., corrupted fro - a 
S t. Eiaamus, Bishop of Fortune, a town of 
ancient Italy, who suffered martyrdom under 
Diocletian, in a.d. 303. He is invoked by 
Italian sailors during atorms.] (For dehuition, 
ace etymology.) 

•' Wliat tales n re sold on Lapland’s shore, 

How whistle rash bids tempests roar. 

Of witch, of mermaid, and of sprite, 

Of Erick's cap aud Elmo* light. 

Scott . Rokeby. IL IL 

Elmo’s fire, St Elmo's fire, s. a 

fire or light, probably of electric origin, which 
in certain states of the atmosphere settles on 
the tops of masts, the extremities of yards, on 
the rigging, &c., in ships navigating the Medi- 
terranean. When two were visible at the same 
tune, the ancients called them Castor and 
Pollux. It is also called Corposant (q.v.). 

clm-y, a. [Eng. elm; -y.] Abounding with 
elms. 

" The simpte spire and Amy grange.” 

T. Warton : Ode, xi. 

*el-nome, s. [A.S. ellam. (Soinncr.)~\ The 
Elder, Sambucus nigra (q.v.). (Prompt. Parv.) 

* e-ld-ca'-tion, s. [Lat. e = out, away, and 
tocutio = a placing : loco = to place ; focus = 
a place.] 

J. A placing away, a removal from home. 

“When tho child either by generil pe’niission, or 
former elocution, shall be out of the parents du- 
I'osiug."— [ip. Util. Ousts qf Conscience. 

2. A departure from usual method ; an 
ecstasy. 

“ In all poesy (if it be good and worthy! there must 
he uot only an incitation, and coinmotion, but aLu nn 
elocution, and emotion of the mind A—FotJicrby: 
Atlteomastir, p. 30. 

e-loc u-lar, a. [Lat. e = out, without, and 
loculus — a cell, a compartmeut.] 

Dot. : Haviug only oue cell ; not divided by 
partitions. 

el-o-cu'-tion, s. [Lat. elocutio, from elocu tus, 
pa. par. of eloguor = to speak out : e — out, 
nnd loguor = to speak ; Fr. elocution ; Sp. 
cfocKcbm ; Ital. efoatzione.] 


t ol, bo^: pout, j<Swl; cat, fell, chorus, £liin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, esast. ph =f* 
•Cion, -tian - sh&n, -tion, -sion = shun; -tion, -gion zhun. -cious, -tious, -sions = shus. -ble, -die, &c. — del, d?L 
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elocutionary— ©lope 


* 1, The j>ower of speaking ; speech, articu- 
lation. 

" Whose taste, too long forborne, at first ejouty 
Gave olocution to tlie mute." 

Milton : P. L., tic. 748, 749. 

2. The art of speaking in public, so as to 
render the diseouree most effective ami im- 
preasive by tlie use of appropriate gestures, 
and modes of utterance or delivery ; the style 
or manner of delivering a discourse in public. 

'* FI tcti, formed for Villous elocution, proves 
That Swift oil** many a spring which Hurley moves 
.Swift . Upon /linnet/ 

3. The power of expression or diction ; tin* 
choice of appropriate words or language in 
apeak ing. 

•• Elocution Is apply lug of apt wordes and Bentenees 
to the matter."— Wilson: Arte of tfhctarb/ite, 1*. 0. 

4. The power or art of clothing thought in 
appro] u into and elegant written language, 

“The fiord happiness of this poet's Imagination Is 
elocution, or tlu< art of chathing or adorning that 
Chough l so found, and varied, in apt. significant, and 
sounding words. 1 "—DryiLm. 

5. Eloquence, eloquent language. 

" When graved ul In the senate Godfrey rose. 

And deep the .stream of elocution Now* " 

llroohc : Tasso; Jerusalem HeUrered. I. 

Crahh thus discriminates between clocu- 
tinn, eloquence, oratory, and rhetoric : “The 
eiocnfiim consists in the manner of delivery ; 
the eloquence in the matter that is delivered. 
We employ elocution in repeating the words of 
another ; wc employ eloquence to express our 
own thoughts and feelings. Elocution is 
requisite for an actor; eloquence for a speaker. 
Eloquence lies in the person, it is a natural 
gift ; oratory lies in the mode of expression, 
it is an acquired art. Rhetoric is properly the 
theory of that art of which oratory is the 
practice. But rhetoric may be sometimes em- 
ployed in the improper sense for the display 
of oratory or scientific speaking. Eloquence 
apeaks one’s own feelings ; it comes from the 
heart, and speaks to the heart ; oratory is an 
imitative ait, it describes what is felt l«y 
another. Rhetoric is the affectation of oratory. 
An afflicted parent who pleads for the restora- 
tion of her child that has been torn from her, 
will exert her eloquence ; a counsellor at the 
bar, who pleads the cause of his client, will 
employ oratory; vulgar partisans are full of 
rketoric. Eloquence often consists in a look 
or an action ; oratory must always be accom- 
panied with verbosity. There is a dumb elo- 
quence which is not denied even to the brutes, 
and which speaks more than all the studied 
graces of speech and action employed by the 
orator. Between eloquence and oratory there 
is the same distinction as between nature and 
art : the former can never be perverted to any 
base purposes ; it always speaks truth : the 
latter will as easily serve the purposes of 
falsehood as of truth." (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

61-o-cu' tion ar y, a. [Eng. elocution-; 
-ary.] Of or pertaining to elocution. 

el-o-cu-tion-ist, s. [Eng. elocution; -isf.] 

1. One who is skilled in elocution. 

2. A teacher of elocution ; a writer on 
elocution. 

* el'-o-cu tive, a. [Lat. docvt(us), pa. par. of 
eluqvor ; Eng. adj. suff. -ire.] Having the 
power of eloquent expression or language ; 
eloquent, elocutionary. 

••Though preaching, in Its eloeutiee part, be but the 
conception of \n:\n.'— Feltham : Resolves, il. 49. 

e-lo de-a (pi. e-16-de-se'i, s. [Gr. iXuiSqs 
(hclodes) = marshy, lenny, the habitat of these 
plants being in such places.] 

Botany : 

1. Sing.: A genus of Hypericaceae, the 
typical one of the tribe Elodca?. In the 
United States a stomachic tincture is prepared 
from Elodea virginica. The British Hypericum 
elodcs is by some referred to tins genus, 
though Sir Joseph Hooker stilt calls it by its 
old name. 

2. EL: A tribe of Hypericaceae (Tutsans) in 
which the glands alternate with the bundles 
of stamens. ( Lindley .) 

* e-Io -di-ans, s. pi. [Gr. eXu ( helodes ) 
[Elopea] ;* Eng., &e. pi. fluff. -tons.] 

Zool : An old family or tribe of Chehuiin, 
comprehending the Marsh Tortoises. They 
wen* divided into two sub-families, Cryptodere 
Elodians and Plenrodere Elodians. The 
former now constitute the family Che lyd idae, 
and the latter Emydida* (q.v.) 


* <5-lo'ge, i, (Fr., from Lat. elogium = a word, 
a short Inscription ; Gr. AAoyi ov ( ellogion ), 
from Aoyos (logos) = a discourse, a word.] A 
funeral oration or panegyric pronounced In 
public In honour of the memory of some illus- 
trious person lately deceased. 

"I return you, <dr. the two eloges, which I have 
perused with pleasure ."— A tterbury , Kp. Core., L 179. 

* cl -6 gist, s. [Fr. tlogiste.} One who de- 
livers or pronounces au eloge or panegyric 
over the dead. 

" Slie did not want ft itaeeionate elogitt, ft* well a* on 
excellent preacher.' — Il'oHon : A'em., p. afl6. 

* el 6 gy, * cl og i iim, * el 6 gie, «. 

[Lat. elogium.] [Elooe.] A panegyric, praise, 
eulogy. 

•• I retvm «uch scoffers to the eloqie Alcibiades gave 
of his master." — Bacon . On Learning, bk, L cli. 8. 

e-lo him, s. [Ileb. C7UN (Elohim), pi. of 
7jV>4 (Eloach) - God; cognate with Syriac 
Ho, Eloho, and with Arabic Allah.] 

Hebrew Theol. : The ordinary name of God in 
the llcbrewScriptures. It is rare in the singular, 
but occurs in the plural more tlia.ii 2,00u times. 

'1 here is, however, tliegrammatic iilanomaly that 
thisplural standsastlieiimninativctoasiiigular 
verb. This has been held tn imply that in the 
Divine nature there is a ceitain ]durality and 
a certain unity. The plural has been called 
also the plural of majesty (q.v.). It is generally 
used of tlie true God, but Jehovah is deemed 
by far the more sacred name. Unlike Jehovah, 
Lloliim may be applied to take gods (Exod. 
xix. 20, xxxii. 31; Jer. ii. 11, &t\), to spirits or 
supernatural beings (I Sain, xxviii. 13), and 
even to kings, judges, and magistrates, who 
are held to be vicegerents of God (Exod. xxi. 6, 
xxii. S ; Psalm Ixxxii. 1.) El is probably an 
abbreviation of Elohim, though Gesenics and 
othera have deemed it tlie earlier and primary 
word. [El.] 

e-lo -hist, 5. [Heb- C'H'M (Elohim), a plural 
of excellence = God, and Eng., &e. suff. -isf.) 

Biblical Criticism: A biblical writer, hypo- 
thetically assumed to have penned part of the 
Pentateuch, wlio habitually, if not even ex- 
clusively, used the Hebrew name Elohim for 
God. A Belgian or French physician called 
John Astrue (a.d. 1084-176(3), first called 
special attention to the fact that in portions of 
the Pentateuch the name given to the divinity 
is Klohim, whilst in other portions it is 
Jehovah, and attributed these two parts todif- 
ferent writers. His view has been universally 
accepted by critics of the rationalistic school, 
and by an increasing nninber of theologians 
holding what are deemed orthodox views. 
Others, notably Iiengstenberg, have strongly 
controverted tlie opiniou that the Pentateuch 
was the work of differcut writers. Those who 
agree with Astrue and his school, call tlie one 
hypothetical author the Eloliist ; and tlieother, 
the Jehovist. [Genesis, Exodu.sPentateuch.) 

*■ To imitate the phraseology of the Elohistf— 
ColentJ: On the Pentateuch, vl. 127. 

el-o-hist ic, a. [Eng., &c. elohist; - tc.) 

Biblical Criticism : Pertaining to the hypo- 
thetical Eloliist, or to the part of the sacred 
compositions of which he is supposed to have 
been the author, having used Eloliim as the 
name of the Divine Being. 

•'The age of the Elohistic matter in Genesis and 
Exodus." — Colrnto : On the Pentateuch, vi. 116. 

♦e-loin , *e loine, *e loi gne (g silent), 
i\f. [Fr. eloigner, from Lat. elongo = to remove 
far off; Fr. loin ; Lat. longus = long, far.] 

1 . Ord. Lang. : To remove, to separate, to 
put at a distance. 

•• They shuttle cloigne or absent themselfe from their 
doiuesticall aff.vyres. A'icolls Thucydides, p. 45. 

2. Law : To remove out of the jurisdiction. 
"After Judgment In the action brought by the re- 
plevisor. the writ of execution to obtaiu a return of 
the goods is the writ de re'omo hnbendo',: anil, if the 
distress be eloigned, the defendant shall have a capias 
in withernam ; but on the plaintiff's tendering the 
damages, the process in withernam shall be stayed." — 
Btnekstone : Comment., bk. iii., ch. 16. 

* e-loin ate, * e loign ate (g silent), v.t. 
[Eng. i loin, elotgne; -afe.] To remove, to 
separate, to sunder. 

•• Nor is some vulgar Greek so far adulterated, anil 
eloignntrd from the true Greek, m Italian is Irani tlie 
Latin."— Howell: Instruct For. Trav., p. 149. 

*c-loih ment, "e- loign ment (g silent), 

*. [Enjj- eloin, cloigne ; -ment.] A removal to 
a distance ; a separation ; remoteness. 

“He discovers an eloignment from vnlrar phrases 
much becoming a person of quality.' — Shenstone. 


' e-ldri^, v.t. [Low Lat. elongo : Lat. e=.ont* 
and longus = long, far.] 

]. To remove, to put or ant at a distance. 

" By seas and hills elongid, from thy sight-” 

Wyat : The Lover pray el h IVnuft. 

2. To put off, to retard. to delay. 

" Upon the roof the bird of sorrow ante 
E longing Joyful day with lier s.ul note. 

And ibruugli the shady air the fluttering bat 
l»ld wn\e her leather sails and blindly float.** 

O. Fletcher : CViriif f Victory, U. 14. 

e-lori'-gato, v.t. A i. [Low Lat. tlongotus, pa. 
jmr. of thngo, from Lat. e = out, away, and 
longus — long, far.] 

A. Transitive: 

* 1. To remove , to put or set at a distance 
or farther off 

"Tlie first star of Arles In the time of Meton the 
Athenian. w;u placed ill the very lute nurt Ion, which 
is flow el-mgnted mid moved c:ut«nrd rot) eight 
degrees.'*— Urmcne Vulgar Erraurt, bk. iv. cli. xlli. 

2. To lengthen out, to extend, to make long 
cr longer. 

“ Frequent ami thick, o'er all his limbs were seen 
Tli* elongated, papilla* of the si. in." 

Cambridge : T’-r SiTtllerlad, bk. UL 

B. Intrans. : To depart ; to go or move 
away ; to recede. 

“ About ('ape Frio in Brasilia, the south point of the 
compass vnricth twelve degrees unto the west; but 
elongating from the coast of Brasilia, towards tbs 
shore of Africa, 1 1 varietli eastward.' — Browne: Vulgar 
L'rrourt, bk. iv. ch. xbL 

a-lon-gate, a. [Low Lat. elougotus > pa. par. 
ot cl ago.] 

1. Ord. Jjing. : Lengtbeued, prolonged, ex- 
tended, 

" Berasus has also an elcmgate scute Un in and dilute 
t! hire mid Lira!.*' - Trans. : Amer. Philos Society, (I878t 
vol X iii. , p. 118. 

2. Dot. : Lengthened, as ir stretched out 
artificially. 

e-lon ga -tlon, s. [Low Lat. elongatio, from 
elongatns , pa. j*ar. of elongo; Fr. elongation; 
It. clongazione.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of making longer, lengthening, or 
extending. 

" To this motion of elongation of the fibres, is owing 
the union or conglutination of the juirte of the body, 
wheu they til e separated by a wound."— A rbuthnot : 
On Aliments. 

2. Tlie state of being elongated, extended, 
or lengthened. 

3. A continuation, an extension, 

*' Slay not the mountains of Westmoreland and 
Cumberland be considered os elongations of these tww 
chains ?" — Pinkerton l Webster). 

* 4. Departure, removal, recession. 

" Nor then ! nd it been placed in a middle point but 
that of descent, or elongation." — Browne: Vulgar 
Errours, bk. iv. 

* 5. Distance ; the apace between two things ; 
the distance at which one thing is from 
another. 

" Tlie distant points in tbe celestial ex pause appear 
to the eye in so small a degree of elongation from an- 
other. as bears, no proportion to what is real." — Ulan- 
v ill ■ .''Ceptis ticientifiea, ch. ix_ 

II. Technically: 

1. Astron.: The removal of a planet to tbe 
farthest distance it can be at from the sun ; 
commonly taken notice of in Venus and Mer- 
cury ; tlie angular distance of a planet from 
tlie'sun ; apparent departure of a planet from 
the sun in its orbit. 

2. Surg. : An imperfect luxation, when tbe 
ligament of auy , oint is so extended or relaxed 
as to lengthen the limb, but yet not let the 
bone go quite out of its place. (Q»iury.) 

" Elongations are the effect of ft humour soaking 
upon a. ligament, thereby making it hni«1e to be 
stretched, and to be thrust quite out upon every little 
force.*— Il’wctiww . Surgery. 

e-lo pe, v.i. [A corruption of t>ut. ontloopen 
=- t>' v ..pc, to run away; eogn. with A.S. 
hlcapan ; Eng .leap; Sw. ioj>u ; Dan. tohe.) 

M. To run away, to break away, to break 
loose, to escape from any ties. 

“ It is necessary to treat women iw members of the 
body politick, since great number* of them 
from their allegiance.'— Addison : Freeholder. 

2. Specif. : To run away with a lover or 
paramour in defiance of social or marriage 
restraints; most commonly applied to the 
woman. 

" The fool »vhoie wife clopn t.oine thrice ft quarter. 

For matrimonial solace dies a martj r." 

Pope: Satires, iii- 150. 16L 

* 3. To pass away, to escape. 

*' Thy strength must with thy yearn elope. 

And thou wilt need some comfort t < assuage 
Health's last farewell, a staff of thine old age." 

Cowper: yirociiwum, 876-78. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir. marine; go. pot* 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, euro, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce = e. ey = a~ qu = kw. 
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* 4. To issue readily from the lips, to glide 
softly and musically. 

“Spenserian vowels that elope with cam 
A nd float along like blrd^ o'er summer seas.” 
Keats : To C. Cowden Clarke. 

£>-T6'pe-ment f s. [Dug. elope; -ment. ] The 
act of eloping; a running or breaking away 
from just restraint without license; sped/., 
the running away of a woman, married or un- 
married, with a lover. 

" In cases of elopement, ami living with an adulterer, 
the law allows her no alimony.”— liluckstune : Comment.. 
hk 1 i. , ch. 15. 

£-lop'-er, s . [Eng. dop(c); -er.) Oue who 

elopes. 

" Making you an eloper with a duellist.”— Mad. 
D'Arblay: Cecilia, ch, il. 

el'-ops, s. [Eat. ctops, clops, dlops ; Gr. 
cAAoi/i (ellops), eAoi \t ( elops ) ; as adj. = mute ; 
as subst . = (1) a sturgeon, (2) a serpent.] A 
particular kind of serpent not identified. 

" Cerastes homed, hydros, and clops drear.” 

Milton ; />. A.. X 525, 

eT-o-que^e. s. [Fr. Lat. do - 

qventia, from etoqvcns, pr. par. of cloquor = to 
speak out ; c = out, and loquor =. to speak ; 
Sp. eloquencia ; Ital. cloqvema.] 

1. The quality of being eloquent ; the art or 
power of expressing thought in eloquent, im- 
pressive, and elegant language ; fluency and 
elegance of diction. 

" Ther Is none that is here 
Of eloquence that sbal be thy pere." 

Chaucer: C. T., 10. WO. 

2. Language expressed in an eloquent man- 
ner : eloquent, fluent, or elegant language. 

" His etoquenrn- was slugularly ready and graceful." 
— Mitcuulny : Hitt. Eng, ch. xiii. 

If For the difference between eloquence and 
elocution , see Elocution. 


eTo-quent, a. [Fr. eloquent ; Lat. eloquens, 
pr. par. of eloquor — to s]>eak out.] 

1. Having the power of expressing thoughts 
in fluent, appropriate, and elegant language ; 
endowed with eloquence. 

" The Lord of host? doth take away the captain of 
fifty, and the honourable man. and the counsellor, and 
the cunning artificer, and the eloquent orator."— 
fsaiah iil. 3. 

2. Full of eloquence ; expressed in fluent, 
appropriate, and eloquent language. 

3. Fall of expression, feeling, or interest. 

" There was but one such voice for her, 

So kiud, so soft, so eloquent !“ 

Moore: Fire Worshipper*. 

el' 6 quent-ljr, adv. [Eng. eloquent; -ly] 
In an eloquent manner ; with eloquence. 

" An orator, by others* Instruction perfectly fur- 
nished, inay in eveiy matter and learning, commend 
or dispraise, or exhort or dissuade, accuse or defend 
eloquently, as occasion happelieth.” — Sir T. KLyot : 
Govemonr, fo. 41, b. 

*e-16'-qui ous, a. [Eloquent.] Eloquent; 
endowed with eloquence. 

" Eloqulons hoarle beard, father Nestor.” — JVathe : 
Lenten Stuffe. 

* el rich, a. [Eldrich.] Strange, weird. 

"The little man laughed a little laugh, sharp and 
efricAw"— Lytton : Wfuit will he do with it l bk. vi. ( cli.5. 


€lse, * ellcs, * els, a., adv., & conj. [A.S. dies 
= otherwise; originally a gen. sing, from an 
adj., el =* other ; Goth, aljis, alis = other, an- 
other; M. H. Ger. alles, dies , elljes =s other- 
wise.] 

A. As adj. or pronoun: Other, one beside. 

"Should heoranyefao search, he will find evidence 
of the Divine Wisdom."— Halo: Origin of Mankind. 

B. vis adverb ; 

1. Otherwise. 


" El* she hath all his wllL* 

Gower : C. A., IL 

2. Beside, besides, in addition. 

'* All those sights, and all that els I saw." 

Spenser : F. Q., IV x. 29, 

*3. At other times. 


** Bnchopea and bachelors, bote maistres and doctoum, 
Liggcu In Loudon fu leu ten and riles." 

P. Plowman (Pro/.). 91. 

C. As conj. : Otherwise ; in the other case 
or event. 


"The othere were assoiled, diet it were won.” 

Robert of Gloucester, p. 563. 

* else'-what, s. [Eng. else, and what.] Other 
tilings ; what else. 

** She saw on crosses and else what 
By Stafford so set out." 

Warner .* Albiom Eng Lind, bk. xil., c. Ivx. 

Else- where, * ellcs -wher, adv. [Eng. 
else, and vihe.re.] 


1. In any other place; in any place else; 
anywhere else. 

"Seasoned bodies may and do live near as long In 
Londou as elsewhere." — Uruunt : Hill* of Mortality. 

2. In other placee ; in some other place. 

"Which manifestly appeared in his own p»i>era 
taken at Naseby and elsewhere."— Ludlow : Memoir*. 
I. 231. 

* els - whith - cr, * ellcs - wyd - er, adv. 
[Eng. e£se,’and whither.] In some other direc- 
tion ; to some other place ; to any other place. 

"To Yrlond lico flowe ageyn. and el/csnq/rler heo 
myghte." Robert of Gloucester, p. 103. 

* else'-wise, adv. [Eng. else, ami -wise.] In 
a different manner ; otherwise. 

el shin, el-sin, s. An awl. (Scotch.) 

" D'ye think I was born to sit here bragging an etehin 
through beud-leatlier ?" — Scott Heart of Midlothian, 
ch. v. 

el-sholtz l-a, s. [Named after J. S. Elsholtz, 
a Prussian botanist.] 

Bot. : The typical genus >.f the family 
Elsholtzidie (q.v.). 

el-sholtz' -i-d^e, s. pi. [Mod. Lat ebhoUz(ia), 
and Lat. fein. pi. adj. sulf. -idle.] 

Bot. : A family of Lamiaccae, tribe Mentheae. 

e-lu -91-date, v.t. [Low Lat. elucidatus, pa. 
par. of elucido : Lat. e = out, fully, and lucidus 
— bright ; Fr. elncider.] To make clear, or 
plain, or manifest ; to render intelligible ; to 
free from obscurities or doubt ; to explain, to 
demonstrate. [Lucid.] 

"It confirms, elucidate t, and enforces the moral 
law,"— Hurd: l Yorks, voL vi.. ser, 4. 

IT For the difference between to elucidate 
and to explain, see Explain. 

e-lu-91-da tion, s . [Fr., from Low Lat 

elucidatus, pa. par. of eZwcido.] 

1. The act of elucidating or making clear, 
plain, or manifest ; demonstration, explana- 
tion, exposition. 

" For proof and further elucidation of the matters 
complained of."— Burke : Mabob of Arcot's Debts. 

2. That which serves to elucidate, explain, 
or make clear. 

"In David Blondel's familiar elucidations of the 
eucharistU-al coutroveraie."— Bishop Taylor: Real 
Presence, 5 12 

e-lu -91 da-tive, a. (Eng. elucidate); -ire.] 
Elucidating ; explaining or making plain or 
clear ; tending to elucidate ; explanatory. 

"Such a set of documents may hope to be elucidative 
In various respects.”— Citrlyle: Letter* and Speeches 
of Cromwell, i. 10 . 

e-lu 9I da tor, s. [Eng. elucidate); -or.] 
One who elucidates or explains ; au expositor, 
an explainer, a commentator. 

"Obscurity is brought over them by the course of 
Ignorance aud age. and yet more by their pedauticul 
etucidaturs." — A bbot. 

*e-lu 91-da' tor y, a. [Eng. elucidat(t) ; 
-onj.] Tending to elucidate; elucidating, 
elucidative. 

* e lue-tate, v.i. [Lat. eluctatus , pa. par. of 
e/urfor.] To struggle out ; to escape by 
struggling. 

"They did eluctate out of their injuries with credit 
to themselves." — Racket : Life of Williams, i. 36. 

* e-lue-ta -tion, s. [Lat. eluctatio, from due- 
tains, pa. par. of eluctor = to struggle out: 
e = out, and luctor = to wrestle, to struggle.] 

1. A struggle, a contest. 

"There is nothing more acceptable unto the In- 
genious world than this liotilo eluctation of truth." — 
Brow tie: Christian Morality, ii. 5. 

2. A bursting or struggling forth ; an escape. 

*' By the power of our faith ... at last we do happily 
recover, mid find ourselves freed by a comfortable mid 
jojful eluetation." — Bishop H all : Remains, p. 2G8. 

*e-lu-cu brate, t».i. [Lat. elucubro, from e 
= out. and lucubro = to work by candlelight ; 
lux = light.] To work, study, or write by 
night ; to work constantly and unceasingly. 

* e lu-cu bra'-tion, s. [Lat. elucubro. ] The 
act of working, studying, or writing at uiglit ; 
nightwoik. [Elucubrate.] 

"To prescribe to me the beueflt of his little wax- 
taper for night elncubralion*.'— Evelyn : Memoirs : To 
Dr. Beale, August, 1668. 

e-lu de, v.t. [Lat. eludo : e = out, and ludo = 
to play; Fr. cinder ; Sp. eludir; Ital. rfaiferc.] 

I. To escape from by stratagem, artifice, or 
dexterity ; to evade. 

"Had with difficulty eluded the vengeance of the 
court " — Macaulay : Pitt Eng., ch. v. 


2. To remain unseen, undiscovered, or un- 
explained by ; to avoid or escape the re- 
searches of. 

3. To avoid, shun, shirk, or dodge. 

" Ha did purpose to cozen his owu charity, and elude 
the other's necessity.' — Taylor: Sermons, voL L, 
aer. 5. 

If For the difference between to elude and 
to escajie , see Escape. 

*e lud l-blc, a. [Eng. elud(e) ; ’able.] That 
may or can l»e eluded, escaped, or avoided. 

" If tills blessed part of our law l»e elndihie at plea- 
sure by the force ol i«<wer. frowns, and artifice, we 
shall luu'e little reason to boast of our advantages in 
this paiticnlar over other slates or kingdoms In 
Europe.''— Swat : Drapiers Letters, No. 7. 

E-lul'.s. [llcb. bVf*(Eluf); in Sept. Gr.’EAovA 
( Eloul ). ] 

Calendar: Tlie sixth month of the Jewish 
ecclesiastical, ami the twelfth of their civil 
year. It began with the new moon of our 
September. 

"So the wall was finished in the twenty and fifth 
day of the month hlul.” — Neb. vL 15. 

* e -lum - bat-ed, a. [Lat. dumbis: e = 
out, Iambus = the loin, aud adj. suit', -tried.) 
Weakened in the loins ; hipshot. 

e-lu -^ion, s. [Low Lat. ehtsio, from Lat. 
dnsus, pa. par. of cfrfrfo.] Hie act of eluding; 
an escape by skill or dexterity ; an evasion ; 
trickery, fraud. 

"An appendix, relating to the transmutation of 
metals, detects the impostures and r lu*u»i» of those 
who have preteuded to it." — Woodward : .Vatu rat 
History. 

C-lu sive, o. [Lat. elusus , pa. par. of eZndo.] 

1. Practising or given to elusion ; eluding, 
escaping ; using arts to escape ; elusory. 

" This art, in. -.11 net by Burae celestial ixiwer, 

1 tried, e.usive of the bridal hour *' 

Pope Homer’s Odystey, xlx. ICO, 16L 

2. Eluding or escaping from the grasp. 
"Hurled on the crags, liehold they ga/*p, they bleed, 

Aud groauiug cliug upon t h' elust- e «eed." 

Falconer: Ship wreck, UL 

e lu'-sive-ly, atfy. (Eng. elusive ; -ly.] In an 
elusive manner ; with or by means of elosiou. 

e-lu sive-ness, s. [Eng. elusive; -?i ess.] The 
quality of being elusive ; fondness of elusion 
or avoiding. 

"His elusiveness of all ordinary social gatherings 
had increased .” — Masson : De Qi«»n ey, p. 124. 

e-lu'-sdr r ness, s. [Eng. elusory; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being elusory. 

^-lu’-sdr-y, a. [Low Lat. elusoHus, from Lat. 
elusus, pa. par. of eludo.] Tending to elude or 
deceive; fraudulent, deceitful, fallacious, 
evasive. 

" Religion Itself bad been elusory."— Taylor : Rule of 
Conscience, bk. iii., ch. vi., 5 50. 

*e-lu te, v.t. [Lat. elutum, aup. of W7io =to 
wash ott : e = out, and bios=to wash.] To wash 
off or out. 

"The more oily any spirit Is. the mure pernicious; 
because it is harder to be eluted by the blood."— 
Arbuthiwt : On Aliments, ch. v. 

* e-lu' tri-ate, v.t. [Lat. elvtriatus, ]ia. par. 
of elvtrio — to wash out, to decant, from duo 
— to wash out : e = out, and luo— to wash.] 
To purify by washing aud straining off the 
foul matters with water ; to decant liquid 
from ; to cleanse by the process of elutria- 
tion. 

"The pressure of the air upon the lungs Is much 
less than it laws been computed by some: hut still it is 
something, and the Alteration of aiic-tenth of its force 
upon tiie limes must produce some dillcrcuce ill elu- 
triating the blood ns it passes through the lungs."— 
Arbuthnot : On Air. 

*c-lu tri-a'-tion, s. [Lat. ehUriatns, pa. par. 
of 1 ‘hririo.] The act or process of elutriating. 
Purification by washing, when the water 
carries off a lighter or more soluble material 
from the heavier portion, which is designed 
to be saved. It di tiers Iroin lixiviatiou in the 
latter respect. (Knight.) 

" Afler all its transmutations, elutriafions, and ni- 
trations in the body." — .let*, of Origin. Phenix (17i>7l, 
vol. 1 .. [i. 44. 

*C-lux'-ate, v.t. [Lat. e = out, and lumtus, 
pa. jiar. of lu.ro — to put out of joint, to dia- 
locate ] To dislocate, to put out of joint. 

e-lux-a -tiou, s. [Fref. e, and Eng. luxation 
(q.v,).] The dislocation or pulling out of 
joint of a bone. 

el -van (1), a. [Elfin.] Of or pertaining to 

elves. 


boll, bo^; poTit, jo^rl; cat, cell, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = C. 
-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -sion = zhun. -cious, -tious, -sious — shus. -ble, -die, &c. = h?!, d^L 
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4l'~vjm (2), a. & a. [CorniHh = white rock (?)] 
A. As substantive: 

Mining: A granite vein, or a porpliyrilic or 
other Plutonic dyke, especially one of a white 
colour penetrating sedimentary strata. The 
term is most frequently used in connection 
with the Dartmoor range of hills, the locks of 
Cornwall, and those of Ireland. ( Lydl , &c.) 

E. As tulj. : Pertaining to such granitic or 
other veins l A.). 

el -van ite, el -van yte, s. [Cornish rtran 
(q.v!) ; null. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Patrol.: A granitic rock, which weathers 
white, which Ims risen in dykes penetrating 
tba Carboniferous rocks. 

*elve(l), $. I Elf.J An elf. 

etve-locks, s. pi. [Elf-lock.] 

clve(2), s. [LIglve.] 

Merit . : The shaft or handle of an axe, an 
adze, pick, or mattock. 

£l vel li ~9e I, s. pi. [Mod. Lat . (h)elvetia, 
and I^at. mas. pi. udj. guff, -am.] 

Pot. : A sub-order of Fungales, order Asco- 
mycotes. 

el'-ven. s. [Corrupted from A.S. eftan, = the 
elm (?)] The conimou Elm, Ulmus campestris. 
( Britten £ Holland.) 

ei-ver, 3. [A.S. o:l = an eel ; second element 
di mill ful.] A young cel, especially a youug 
conger or sea eel. 

elve3, *el-ven, 5 pi. [El*-.] 

elv'-islx, a. (Eng. clv(es) ; -ish.] Of or per- 
taiujng to elves , clllsh . mischievous. 

" His palfrey felt the weight 
Of that UlHimened elo.sh freight." 

Scute : Lay of tha Lott Minstrel. If. IX 

* elvi3k-marked, a. Marked by the 
elves or l.iii ies. 

“ Thou elvisk-mark'd, nlxjrtlve, rootlug hog." 

Shaken//. : Itich ira ill., 1. a 

iilv'-ish lyr, adv. [Eng. elvish ; -ly . ] In man- 
ner of elves , like an olf ; mischievously. 

el-wand, eln-wand, s. [Eng. el{l ), efu, 
and wand. ] 

1. Ord. Pang. : An instrument for mea- 
auring ; properly one an ell in length. 

** Ane hnrge* may haue hi his house, one measure for 
hi# comes, an® chi wand, aue utoue. aue pound to wey." 
— Uurrojo Lmees. ch. Ul. 

2. A-Uron. : The constellation called Orion's 
Girdle or Belt ; also called the King's Ellwand. 

M The Sou. th® nenlu atemes. and the CimrJewane 
The El wand, the elern aiti*, and Artlmris huft'e." 

Douglas : Virgil, 239. b 3. 

el-y-dor'-ic, a. [Fr. tlydoriqne, from Gr. 
iXniov (eluion) — ohve-nil, and tiflwp ( hitdor ) = 
water.] A term applied to a mode of painting 
Invented by Vincent, of Montpelier, intended 
to combine the fresh appearance of water- 
colours and tha mellowness of oil-painting. 
The vehicle for the pigments is an emulsion 
of oil and water with tha intervention of a 
gum or mucilage. 

61-y-mus, S. [Gr. eXvp.os (cb/tfu>s)r= . . .a 
kind of grain, from eAutu (e/iro) = to roll round ; 
because the fruit is rulled up in the palea.] 

Pot. : Lyme -grass : a genus of Grasses, tribe 
Hoidea*. Efymns atvnarius is three to six feet 
hiiili, with a stout creeping stolon iferous root- 
atalk, rigid pungent leaves, and acuminate 
awnless glumes. It grows on sandy sea- 
shores from Essex and North Wales north- 
wards. It occurs also in the north of Asia and 
in North America. II is useful in binding to- 
gether the loose material of sand dunes. 

^-ly'-na, s. [Gr. iXvto ( duo) — to roll round.] 
Pot : The typical genus of the tribe Elynea* 
(q.v.). 

e-ly'-ne-so, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. elyn(a) t and 
Lat. feio. pi. adj. snfT. -c«\] 

Bot. : A tribe of Cyperaccae. 

S-lys' i-a, s. [Lat. elvshis — pertaining to 
Elisiuni, the place of bliss.] 

Zuol. : A genus of Molluscs, the typical one 
of the family Elysiada* (q.v.J. Found in 
Britain and the Mediterranean. 

S-ly si-a doe, e 1y-§I-i doe,*, pi. [Mod. 
Lat/i lysia, and Lat. fcni. pi. adj. snlf. -{i)4a;,] 


ZodL:. A family of Nudi branchiate Gastero- 
poda, shell-less mid auail-likc, with lm dis- 
tinct mantle or breathing organ, a hinglo 
series of lingual teeth, niul the sexes united. 
It contains live genera. 

e-l^’-§ian, or o-ly3 -i-an, a. <k s. [Lat 
Elysins; Gr. 'lIAvenos (Elusios) — pertaining to 
Elysium (q.v,).] 

A. A 3 adjective : 

1, Lit. : of or pertaining to Elysium. 

" 111 wait bin coming In LIT lilysiau field*.’ 

Smi h : Dhftdru & //»/*, oi.lut. 111. 

2. Fig. : Yielding the greatest delight and 
pleasure ; exceedingly delightful. 

** Ennui isc and proves 

Elyslan, Fortunate Fields — like those of old.* 

11 ordtworth Inclose, 

E. As subst. : Paradise, the abode of the 
blessed alter death. 

" Hull and ElysLi n nwnrui w 1th ghosts of men.* 
Murtnvo. 1 TumburUtme, v. X 

e-lyf-i-um, 3 . [Lat., from Gr. 'IIAvaiov 

(Elusiony] 

1. Lit. it v Mythol. : Tlic abode of the blessed 
after death. limner places it on the west 
border of the earth, near to Ocean : luvonred 
heroes passed thither without death, and 
lived happy under the rule of Ilhudunintitbus 
(Odyss. iv. 5(i4). llcsiod and Pindar place it 
in the Islands of the Happy. From thc^e 
legends arose the fabled Atlantis. 

2. Fig. : A place or state of perfect happi- 
ness and bliss. 

thing* the bard rehiO-*, 

Who to the nwe-atruck world unlocked Elysium' t 

gates." Byrun Child Us Harold, U 1&. 

cl'-y-tra, s. pi. [Elytuon.] 

e-lyt -ri form, a. Mod. Lnt. clytrum (q.v.). 
and 1 at. j or via = form, shape.] Shaped like 
one or both of a beetle’s elytra. 

el-y"-trine. s. Mod. Lat. elytrum ; Eng., i:c., 
sutf. -ine{Chem.).] 

Chcm. : The horny substance or material of 
which a beetle’s elytra are composed. 

el'-y-tro-^ele, a. [Gr. eXvrpov ( elutron ) = a 
sheath [Elvtron], ami kijAt? (/.c?e)=a tumour.] 

Med. : A tumour in the vagina, vaginal 
hernia. 

el’-y troid, a. [Gr. eAvTpoi* (elutron) = a 
slieath, and eTSos (eidos) ~ form.] 

Anat. : Slieatli-like, resembling a sheath. 

cl'-y-tron, el-y-trum (]>l. el-y-tra), 3 . 

[Gr. eAurpoc elutron) = a cover, a covering, 
the shea lh of a beetle's wing ; tAvoi (duo) = 
to roll round.] 

Entomology : 

1. (Generally pi .) : The horny sheattis which 
constitute the anterior wings of the order 
Coleoptera (Beetles). They afford a protec- 
tion to the posterior or membranous pair 
folded up beneath them when the insect is at 
rest. Hence they are sometimes called wing- 
covers or wing cases. In most eases the elytra 
cover tba abdomen above, but in the Br.iche- 
lytra they are too short to do this. When 
elytra are hard and opaque at their base, but 
membranous at their extremities, they sre 
called liemelytra. (Owen, ifcc.) 

2. The scales or plates on the back of 
Aphrodite, the Sea-mouse, an annelid. (J Nichol- 
son.) 

t el-y-tro plas tie,«. [Gr. tXvTpov (elutron) 
= a sheath ; jrAuerroc (plastos) = formed, 
moulded, and Eng., Arc. sntf, -ic.] 

Surg. : Pertaining or relating to elytroplasty 
(q.v.). 

t el y-tro plas ty,s. [Fr MytroplaMie. from 
Gr. e \orpoy (elutron) = a sheath, and v-Xitraot 
( plasso) = to form, to mould.] 

Surg. : Tha operation by which some part 
of the vagina may be restored. 

+ el -y-tror' ra-phy, s. [Fr. tlytrorrhaphie, 
from Gr. eAuTpoc ( elutron ) = a sheath, and 
patf>g (rhaphe) — a seam ; paTrnu ( rhapto) — to 
aew. ] 

Surg. : An operation by which part of the 
vagina is sewed to repair a fissure, or when 
the uterus has fallen. 

el-y-trum, s. [Lat.] [Elytron.] 

el'-ze-vir, $. (See def. ] The name of a noted 
family of printers and publishers in Amster- 


dam, who flourished from lObO to H;8 0, and 
wnose works ure highly prized for their eto- 
gance and accuracy. 

elzevir editions, 3. pi. 

Bibltog. : Editions of the classics, flic., pub- 
lished by the Elzevir family. 

elzevir -type. s. 

Print.: A kind of type consisting of tall, 
tliiu letters. 

ELZEVIR TYPE. 

'em, 7 >ro. [A popular contraction of tfwi* 

(q.V.).] 

em,s. [From the letter m.) 

Print. : The square of the body of a type. 
As the “ m" in early fonts had a square lxxly, 
it became a unit of measure for compositors* 
work. A column of this hook is bli c ms long 
ami lli ems broad (pica). 

em , pref. The form which the prefixes en , f* 
sometimes take before a woid begin uiug with 
a b , an m, or :i p. 

* e-ma9’-cr-ate, v.t. [Lat. emaceratus «» 
emaciated ; e — out. fully, and macer — thin, 
lean.] [Emaciatc.] To waste away ; to mak* 
kau ; to emaciate. 

* e ma.9 -er-at ing, pr. jxir. t a., & a 
[Emacerate.] 

A.iB . A$ pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See- 
the verb). 

C. As subs. : The act of making lean or 
emaciating ; emaciation. 

* e-ma9~er-a'-tion, a. (Lat. cimceraius.) 

The act or process « «f emacemting ; the state 
of becomiug emaciated ; emaciation. 

e-ma -91-ate (or 91 as shi), v.t. & i . [Lat. 
emaciatus , pa. par. of emacio ~ to make thin 1 
e = out, fully, and macies — leauness ; muxtr, 
thin, lean.] [Emacerate.] 

* A. Trans. : To cause to lose flesh or 
become lean ; to waste away ; to reduce t-o 
leanness. 

"A cold sweat bedews his emaciated cboeka."— » 
Knox: ChrUtion Philut >phy, 5 M. 

* B. Intrans. : To waste or pine away ; to 
become emaciated ; to lose flesh ; to be re- 
duced to leanness 

"He [Aristotle] emaciated and pitied away lu tbe 
too anxiooa euqulry of its reel procatl out. "—S»ow>w-: 
Vulgar Errours, bk. vii. ch. xiv 

* e-ma' ^i ate (or 91 as shi), a. [Izit. erruzet- 
atns.) Wasted away, thin, reduced to lean- 
uess; emaciated. (Shendone: Ruined Abbey.) 

* e-ma -91-at-mg (or 91 as shi), pr. j *zr., 
a.,&s. [Emaoiate, r.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or process nf making, 
emaciated ; the state of becoming emaciated. 

e-ma 91-a' tioii (or 91 as shi), «. [Lat 

cmaciafits] 

1. The act or process of emaciating or 
making lean. 

2. The state of becoming lean or emaciated ; 
a wasting or pining away. 

3. A state of being emaciated, wasted away, 
or leanness. 

*' Searchers cannot tell whether till* cmaciatinm or 
leanness were from a phthisis, or from a hectick 
fever."— Gra«nf.' Bills of Mortality. 

* e-mac'-u -late, r.f. [Lat. emacuXatns. pa. 
par. of ernacuLo: t— out, from, ami macula =s 
a stain.] To clear from blemishes or faults; 
to correct ; to amend. 

"Pichena and others have taken great pains La 
emaculating the text."— Bale : Bern aim, p. 27 X 

* e-mae-u la tion, 3 . [Lat. emaculatns.) 
TTie act oV process of cleansingfroiu blemishes 
or faults ; correction, emendation. 

e-mail'-dm brant, s. [Fr. imnil = enamel, 
and omhronf. pr. pa. of omhrer — to shade.J 
A process which consists in flooding trans- 
parent coloured glass over designs stamped on 
earthenware or porcelain. A plane surface is 
thus produced, in which the cavities of the 
design appear i s shadows of various deptlis. 
The process was introduced by the Baroo A. 
da Tremblay, of Melon. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, whfit, fall, father: we, wet, here, camel, her. there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p 5 ^ 
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• im’-a-nant, *em-a-nent, a. [Lat. 
evutiuLnit, fir. par. ot t/.L.uo = to flaw out.] 
Flowing or issuing out from something else ; 
emanatiug ; packing into au act from. 

"The first act of the divine nature, relatlug to the 
world, la tax emamint acL”— Hale; Origin t f J /un- 
kind, 

6n ' a -natc, v.i. [Lat. emaimtus , pa. par. of 
enuiuQ = to How out : e = out. ami mmo = to 
flow. Fr. emauer ; Sp. emanur; It. e /mum re.] 
!. To issue or flow from, ns a source ; to 
proceed from; as, Light emanates from the 
»un. 

2. To issue or proceed from as the origin or 
source ; to take origin or rise ; to spring, to 
Issue. 

M Derived from an equal authority emanating from 
the common agreement aud > riyiual compact of the 
BUte-"— iiurke; French Ilevolutton. 

♦ ©m'-a-nate, a. [Lat. cmanaius, pa. par. of 
emano.] Issuing, pvoceediug, emanating. 

&n’-a-nat-ing,pr. par.,a.,&s. [Emanate, v.] 
A, k B. .-15 pr. par. £ particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst . ; The act or state of issuing or 
proceeding out ; eiuuuutioD. 

€m-a-na'-tion, s. [Lat. emanatio, from 
cmdnatus, }<a. par. of ei/nmo ; Fr. emanation; 
Sp. emanacion ; It. emanuzionc.] 

X. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act or state of issuing or proceeding 
from something else, as from a source or 
fountain-head. 

** Proceeding from him by way of emanation aa light 
from the sim.—Itay : On the Creation, pt. L 

2. That which emanates, issues, flows, or 
proceeds from something else, as from a 
source ; an efflux. 

" From the boy there came 
Feelings and emanations— tilings which were 
Light to the BUli aud music to the wind." 

Wordsworth : Michael. 

II. Phil. : A system of philosophy which 
teaches that all existences have successively 
emanated from God. 

• em'-a-nat-ive, «. [Eng. cmanat(e ); -ive.j 
Emanating, issuing, proceeding. 

" Tis against the nature of emanative effects to sub- 
sist hut by the continual influence of their causes.”— 
OlarwiU : Essays, No. 1. 

* em'-a nat ive ly, adv. [Eng. emanative ; 
-ty.l By way of emanatiun ; after the manner 
of an emanation. 

" No natural, lmi»erfect. created being con create or 
tmanaticely produce a new substance.”— Cudworth : 
IntclL System. 

♦ em'-a-na-tor-y, a. [Eng. emmia/(e) ; -on/.] 
Of the nature of an emanation ; emanative. 

** Which we inny In some seuse call substance, 
though hut secondary or cmanatory.''— H. More: Im- 
mortality of the Soul, bk. 1., cb. vi. 

e-manche, e-maunche, s. [Manche.] 

<5-man'-<£i-pate, v.t. [Lat. emancijmtvs, pa. 
par. of ez/Kiucipo = to set free : e — out, and 
mancipo = to transfer property ; muntxps 
(geniL mancipis) = one who acquires pro- 
perty ; manu = in tha hand, and capio = to 
receive.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To set free from slavery or servitude ; to 
restore to freedom from a state of bondage ; 
to manumit. 

” By the Twelve Tables, only those were called unto 
the intestate succession of their i arents that were in 
the parents' power. excluding all emancipated chil- 
dren.’— Ayiijfe • Pa r ergon. 

2. To set tree from anything which holds in 
“bondage, or acts ns a restraint, or restriction 
of any kind ; to release from any controlling 
power or influence. 

" How from many troublesome and slavish i roper- 
tin euces, grown into habit and custom ... he had 
emancipated and freed himself." — Evelyn. Acctaria. 

II. .Serfs Law : Tn liberate or release from 
parental authority. 

"• pate, a. [Lat. ei naneipatus, pa. 

par. of em/mcipo == to emancipate (q v.).] 
Emancipated, freed, set free, restored to free- 
dom. 

“ We have no slaves at home. Then, why abroad? 

And they themselves once ferried oVr the wave 
That parts us. are emancipate and loosed " 

Cowpcr : Task, il. S7-9. 

^S-man'-ci-pat-ing,pr. par., a., k s. [Eman- 
cipate, p.) 

A, k B. ^5 pr.par, £ particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 


C. As subst. : The act of setting free or 
restoring to liberty ; emancipation. 

e-man'-^I-pat-er, s. [Emancipator.] 

e -man-9 i-pa'-ti on, 8 • [Eat. e mancipatio, 

from emancipatus, pa. par. of emaucipo = to 
emancipate (q.v.).] 

I. Ordinai'y Language : 

1. Tho act of setting free or releasing from 
slavery, bondage, or servitudo ; a restoring to 
freedom or liberty. 

2. The state of being emancipated, freed, or 
released from any bond, or restraint. 

“ Obstinacy In opinions holds the dogmatist la tho 
chains of error, without hope of emancipation.”— 
Gian vill : Scepsis Scientifica, eh. xxiii. 

3. The act of freeing, releasing, or delivering 
from any bond, restraint, or controlling power 
or influence. 

II. In the United States, Pennsylvania was 
the first state tu lake definite action for the 
emancipation of slaves. An act providing fur 
this was passed on March 1, 17S0. Ma-ssaclin 
setts was but one day later. Emancipation 
was strongly resisted in the South, ami the 
Civil War was ho outcome from the strong 
anti-slavery sentiment in the North. On 
January 1, IMrt, an emancipation proclama- 
tion was issued by President Lincoln, setting 
free all the slaves iu the rebellious states. 

e-man-91-pa' tion-ist, s. [Eng. emancipa- 
tion ; -isL] Au advocate for the emancipation 
of slaves. 

e-man’-91-pat-or, C-mln-91-pat-er, 1. 

[Lat.] One who emancipates ; an emancipa- 
tionist. 

"Let us review and refute the sophismi of both; 
and first of the emancipators.”— Merits of the Culho- 
licks, &.C., p. Si3. 

* e-mail -91-pist, s. [A contr. of emancipa- 
tionist,] 

1. An emancipationist. 

2. In New South Wales, a convict who had 
heen pardoned or emancipated. 

* e-ma’ne, v.i. [Fr. &ma.ner. from Lat. emano.] 
[Emanate.] To issue or flow out, to proceed, 
to emanate. 

" Give thi3 commission to the spirits which emaned 
from him."— Sir IF. Jones: Myth. Poetry of Persians 
&■ Hindus, 

e-mar-^id, a. (Pref. e (intens.), and Lat. 
nuirceo = to droop, to wither.] 

Lot. : Withered, flaccid, wilted. 

* e-mar-gin-ate, v.t. [Emarginate, a.] To 
take away the edge or margin of. 

e-mar'-gm-ate, a. [Lat. emarginatus, pa. 
par. of emargino: e — out, away, aud margo 
(genit. marginis) — an edge, a margin ] 

Dot ., Entom., £c. : Notched or indented at 
the tip, as if a part had been cut out of the 
margin. Example, the leaf of the box-tree or 
shrub (Bunts sempervirens). ( Lindley .) 

"Anterior Angles ohtusely rounded, Apex emar- 
p tnatr, surface sparsely punctured."— Trans, Amer. 
Philos. Society (ISIS), p. 12t 

e mar'-gin-at ed, pa. par. k a. [Emar- 
ginate, v.J 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj.: The same as Emaroinate, a. 
(q.v.). 

e-mar'-gin-ate-ly, adv. [Eng. emarginate ; 
-ly.] In an emarginate manner ; with a notch 
at the apex. 

e-mar-gin-a'-tion, s. [Eng. einarflmofC*), 
and sutf. -ion.] The act of notching or in- 
denting the margin ; the state of heiug so 
notched or indented. 

"In Berosus the sixth Abdominal segment is always 
visible in tli© emarginntion of the fifth. "— Truiu. 
Amer. Philos. Society (1873), p. 1)8. 

e-mar-gin' u-la, s. [fiimin. of Lat. emargi- 
«c tins — notched*.] 

Z >61. : A genus of molluscs having shells 
with a notch upon the anterior margin. Forty 
recent species are known, and forty fossil. 
Tlie former extend in space from Britain to 
Australia, the latter iu time from the Trias 
till now. 

e-mas cu-late, v.t. & i. [Lat. emascidatus, 
pa. par. of enmscuto = to castrate : t = out, 
away, and viasculus — male ; mas = a male.] 


A- Trunsitive : 

L Lit. : To castrate, to geld, to deprive of 
virility or procreative power. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To deprive of manliness or masculine 
strength, power, or spirit ; to elfemiuatc ; to 
weaken. 

" England! the time U come when thou shouldet wean 
Thy heart from its em«J mla ing f 'od.' 

Wordswort t: Smart to Liberty. 

2. To expurgate or remove indecencies or 
coarseness from a hook ; to free from obscenity 
or coarseness. 

* B. Intrans. : To become effeminate or 
emasculated. 

" Few or r.aher uone which hove emasculated or 
turned women."— Browne : Vulgar Eerours, bk. iiL, 
ch. xvjU 

*e-mas'-cu late, a. [Lat. emasculatus, pa. 
par. of emdsculo. ] 

1. Emasculated, unmanned ; deprived of 
vigour or strength. 

" The b.-tnvH3tHl. de^eneroua, emasculate Binvo l» 
offeuded with a jubilee, a wrmumtaiuu."— /tomoumd; 
IKoritJ. iv. 515. 

2. Feeble, effeminate, weak. 

"Store enough of such emisculate theology u 
this I "— Hammond : Works, iv. ill. 

e-mas -cu-lat-Lag, pr. par. f a., & s. [ Emas 

CULATE. />. ] 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£■ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of castrating or de- 
priving of strength and vigour; emasculation, 

e-mas cn-la -tion, s. [Lat. emasculatus , pa. 
par. of einasculo.l 

1 . T he act of castrating or depriving of virility. 

2. The act of depriving of manly vigour, 
strength, or spirit ; a rendering etfeiuiuate, 
weak, or spiritless. 

3. The act of clearing or freeing from ob- 
sceuities or coarseness ; expurgation. 

4. The state of being emasculated ; effeml* 
nacy, womanish softness. 

e-mas - cu-la-tor, s. [Eng. emasculut(e) ; 
-or.] One who or that which emasculates, 

* e-mas -cu la tor y, a. [Eng. emasculate); 
- ory .] Tending to emasculate ; emasculating. 

* em-ba'9e, v.t. [Emba3e.] 

* em big', v.t. [Pref. m, and Eng. bag 
(q.v.).] To encase in a bag. 

" M.id t‘ embag their limbs Mid leap It beautifully.’ 
Tennant : A outer Pair (1812), c. IL, et. IS. 

•cm-bale, * em-ball, ^ em-bayle, v.L 

Fr. emballer: em = m, and bnllc — a ball.) 

1. To make up in a pack or bale. 

2. To bind up, to inclose. 

" Her straight legs most bravely were embayld 
Iu gildeu buskiu# of costly cordwAyue." 

Spenser: F. V . II. IiL 27. 

* em-bal'-mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Embale.] 

A. k B, As pr, par . £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : Tha act of wrapping up, or 
inclosing. 

* em ball’, v. t. [Em bale. ] 

* em baU'-Ing, s. [Pref. em, and Eng. ball 
(q.v.).] The act or ceremony of carrying the 
ball, aa queen, at a coronation. 

" Id fsith, fur little Eoglaud 
You'd venture an ••mbalUng.” 

ShaJ.es p. : Henry VIII., IL 1 

em-balm’ ( l silent), *em-banlm, *em- 
baum, * im-balm, v.t. [ IT*, cmbaitmer , 
from ent = e/t = in, and baume — halm ; O. Fr, 
tmbasmer; Sp. embalsamar ; ltal. imbalsa- 
mare.] 

L Lit. : To anoint, preserve, or impregnate 
with aromatic spices ; to preserve troiu putre- 
faction by taking out the intestines from a 
body, and Ailing their place with odoriferous 
and desiccative spices and drugs. 

" Embalm me. 

Then lay me forth i nlthouyh uiiqucen'tl. yet like 
A queen, and daughter to.i king, inter me." 

Shakesp.: Henry VI If., ir. IL 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To fill with sweet scents ; to scent. 

" Here eylautine embalmed the air.” 

Scott Lady of the fail be. 1. 12. 

2. To preserve from decay or forgetfuluess ; 
to preserve the memory of. 

" Muse ! »t that name tty BJtcreil eorrows shed ; 
Those teara eternal thAt em’tnJm tlic ihvul.” 

Pope : B;ns’le ill. <r. i&. 


IwiU b 6 ^; pout, jo^rl; cat, 9ell, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this, sin, as: expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = t, 
-dan. -tlan = sh&n. -tion. -sion = shun; tion, §ion — zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious= shus. -ble, -die, kc. = bel, dd» 
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embalmer— embarren 


£m balm'-er (l silent), s. [Eng. embalm; -fr.] 
One who practises the art of embalming and 
preserving bodies; one skilled it embalming. 
"Tlio Romnns were not so good embalmert aa tbe 
Egyptlaiua ."— Bacon : Natural History. 

cm balm Ing (l silent), * em baulm ing, 
'em baum ing,7>r. jutr., a.,&s. [Embalm ] 

A. & B. As 7 rr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The art of preserving the 
dead bodies of men or animals. The earliest 
examples are found in Egypt, where it was 
practised over 3,000 years ago. The invention 
was ascribed by them to Anuhis, the son of 
Osiris, who was said to have performed the 
office fur his father. The practice prevailed, 
though not so extensively, among the nations 
of Asia, and was at a later period in use to 
some extent among the Greeks ami Homans. 
Prying the bodies in sand was the method 
chiefly practised among the poorer classes. 
Embalming was also peifornn-d liy salting in 
natron, and then drying; boiling in resins and 
bitumen ; and by removing the brain and 
viscera, washing, and applying tine resins, 
myrrh, cassia, and other aromatic substances. 
In some cases oil of cedar was injected into 
the cavity of the body, which was then 
steeped in a solution of natron for seventy 
days, when the viscera came away, leaving 
little but skin and bone remaining Among 
the upper classes, the bodies, after being pre- 
pared, were swathed iu linen bandages satu- 
rated with gum, the total length of which 
amounted in some instances to more than 
1,000 yards. Within and about the bodies of 
different mummies have been found sulphate 
of soda, saltpetre, common salt, soda, oil of 
cedar, turpentine, asphalte, myrrh, cinnamon, 
and other substances. In very recent times, 
with the increase of chemical knowledge, 
considerable attention has been devoted to 
the subject, and various processes and com- 
pounds have beeu devised. (Knight.) 

"To me more coat in the embalming of the dead."— 
Whitgift: Defence, p. 727. 

• em balm ment (l silent), * em bal - 
ment, s. [Eng. embal(m ) ; -ment.) The act, 
art, or process of embalming. 

** To tarry the corpse to Russell's . . . leave it there 
till he Aeut orders fur the embalmenL"— Malone : Life 
of Dry den ; The Funeral. 

em bank', v.t. [Pref. em, and Eng. bank 
(q.v,).] To inclose with a bank or mound ; 
to east up a bank or mound round ; to sur- 
round or defend with a bank, mound, or 
dike ; to bank up. 

2m-bahk'-ihg, pr. 7 xir., a.,&s. [Embank.] 
A. B. As 7 nr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. subst. : The act of inclosing with a 
bank or mound ; embankment. 

em bank' ment, s. [Eng. embank; ment.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of surrounding, inclosing or 
protecting with a bank, mound, or dike. 

2. A structure raised to prevent water from 
overflowing a level tract of country, or to 
support a roadway. A raised mound or bank 
of earth to form a barrier against the encroach- 
ments of the sea [Dike] ; against the overflow' 
cf a river [Levee] ; or to cany a railroad, 
canal, or road across a tract of low ground or 
across a ravine or gully. [Filling.] The 
oldest embankment in Eugland is Roman— 
that of Romney Jlarsh. 

A sum exceeding the whole amount of the national 
debt at the end of the American war w;is, in a few 
years. loluntirily expended by this ruined x»cople m 
viaducts, tuuuels. embankment*, bridges, Btitiuus, 
engines."— Macaulay ■ IlLt. Eng., ch. xi\ 

II. Civil Eng. : Technically, in civil engineer- 
ing, the earth removed to produce a level is 
excavation, and that which requires to be 
heaped up for the same purpose is embank- 
ment. 

*em bar » v.t. [Pref. em=in,and Eng, bar 

(q.V.).j 

1. To shut, close, or fasten with a bar or bolt. 

2. To shut up, or confine as with bars and 
bolts. 

•’ First embar'd iu mighty brazen wall. 

He lias them now fouT yeArs besieged to make them 
thrall." Spenser F. <f. I. vii. 

3. To hinder, to prnhibit, to prevent, to 

forbid. « 

"This commerce 'twlxt heaven and earth were uot 

Etnbarred, aud all his traffic unite forgot” 

Do inte: Anatomy qf the World. 


‘em bar ca tlon, em bar ka tlon, a. 

[Eng. embark ; -ation.] 

1. The act of causing to go or puss on board 
ship ; a putting on board a ship, boat, or 

vessel. 

" The French gentlemen were very solicitous for the 
emb 1 real ion of the army and for the departure of the 
fleet Clarendon. 

2. The act of embarking or going on board 
a ship, boat, or vessel. 

“Their hither’* fears the embarkation prea« 

For Ephesus that night” 

Glover: Athenaid, lik. lx. 

• 3. That which ia embarked or put on board 
ship ; a caigo. 

"Another embarcation of Jesuits wm sent from 
Liaison to Civlta Vecch la."— Smollett. ( Webt’.er.) 

* em bar go (l), em bargue, v.t. [Em- 
bargo, v .] 

* em bar ge (2), v.t. & i. (Embark.) 

em bar' go, s. [Sp. from em = \n, on, and 
barra — a bar : rmbargar = to lay an embargo 
on.] 

I. Lit. £ Comm. : A prohibition or restraint 
imposed by public authority upon the depar- 
ture of merchant or other vessels from ports 
under its jurisdiction. An embargo may be 
either civil or international. A civil embargo 
is the seizure of vessels or cargoes under the 
authority of municipal law ; an international 
embargo' is a public act, and may be of hostile 
intention. 

" Embargoes on merchandize was another engine of 
royal power .” — Hume : Hitt. Eng., vol. v.. npp. li. 

t 2. Fig. : A prohibition, a hindrance, a re- 
straint, a bar, as, To lay an embargo on free 
speech. 

Embargo Act *: Statutes forbidding the clear- 
ing ot merchant vessels from any of our ports, 
during international troubles, as ia 18U7 f 1812, 
1813. (U.S.) 

em bar-go, 'em barge, • em barque, 

v.t. (Embaroo, s.] 

I I. To lay an embargo upon ; to prevent, 
hinder, or forbid from leaving or entering a 
port. 

t 2. To stop, hinder, or prevent from being 
carried on by an embargo : as, To embargo 
commerce. 

1 3. To arrest under public authority. 

•' Our merchants and their goods were embarged or 
arrested . ’—Hackluyt : Voyage*, iii. 555. 

4. To seize for public use. 

5. To prohibit, to stop, to forbid, to restrain, 
to bar. 

em-bar-go mg, pr. par., a., & a [E.m- 
bargo, v.] 

A. B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
tbe verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of placing au embargo 
upon. 

* em barg ue ment, s. [Embarquement.] 

em bark , * em barque, * im bark, v.t. 
& i. [Fr. embarquer: em = in, and barque — 
a bark ; Sp. & Port, embarcar; ltal. im- 
barcare .] 

A. Transitive: 

1. Lit. : To cause to go on board ship ; to 
put on board. 

** He freighted his ships and embarked his host." 

Goldyng : Jit* tine, to. 52. 

2. Fig. : To engage or invest in any busi- 
ness affair or scheme. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. Lit. : To go on board ship. 

"The rising mom will view the chiefs embark .* 
Byron : Corsair, 11. 2. 

2. Fig. : To engage in any business, affair, 
or scheme. 

em bar-ka -tion, s. [Embarcation.] 

em bark ing, * 8m bar-quing, pr. par., 
a.,&s. [Embark.] 

A, & B. /Is pr. 7x7 r. £ particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of putting or going 
on board ship ; embarkation. 

* em-bark ment, s. [Eng. embark; -ment.] 
Tbe act of embarking ; embarkation. 

'em bar ment, * im bar ment, 5. [Eng. 
embar ; -meat] A bar or opposition. 


• £m-barque' ment (que as k), •. [Pro- 
bably connected w ith Emuakoo, v. (q.v.)] A 
hindrance, a restraint. 

“ The prayer# of priesU, uor time* of M/xlflce. 
Embury uements all of fury.” 

Shakrsp. : Coriolanus, L x_ 

em-bar-rass * em - bar - ras, s. [Fr. 

embarras.) 

* 1. Embarrassment, perplexity. 

" From whence alone the embarras of I>Avld xnd 
Jeremiah * — WarUurfon Divine Legation, Ik. V. 
sec. v. 

2. A plac where tlif* navigation of a river 
or a. creek is rendered difficult by accumula- 
tions of drift-wood, trees, is. c. (American.) 

cm bar'-rass, v.t. [Fr nnharrasser : em = 
ia, and bane — a bar; Sp embarazar ; Port. 
embara^er. ] 

I. Ordinary language : 

1. To perplex, to confuse, to abash, to dis- 
concert, to distress. 

" Ifcusll. somewhat embarrassed. 

Broke the el knee.” Longfellow: Evangeline, IL Z. 

2. To entangle or confuse matters ; to caus« 
difficulties and perplexities in ; to iuvolve. 

3. To hinder, to impede, to obstruct. 

II. Comm. : To encumber with debt or diffi- 
culties ; to involve in pecuniary difficulties. 

Crabb thus discriminates between to em- 
barrass, to entangle , and to jyerplex: " Em- 
barrass respects the maimers or circum- 
stances ; perplex the views and conduct ; 
entangle is said of particular circumstances. 
Embarrassments depend altogether on our- 
selves : the want of prudence and presence of 
mind are the common causes ; perplexities 
depend on extraneous eiremnstaoces as well 
as ourselves; extensive dealings with others 
are mostly attended with perplexities: entan- 
glements arise mostly from the evil designs of 
others. That embarrasses which interrupts the 
even course or progress of one’s actions : that 
perplexes which interferes with one’s decisions: 
that entangles which binds a person in his 
actions. Pecuniary difficulties embarrass, or 
contending feelings produce embarrassment: 
contrary counsels nr interests perplex: law- 
suits entangle. Steadiness of mind prevents 
embarrassment in the outward character. 
Firmness of character is requisite in the midst 
of perplexities: caution must be employed to 
guard against entanglements.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 

em-bar' rassed, pa. par. or a. [Embar- 
rass, v. ] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. /L adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang. ; Perplexed, disconcerted, 
confused, abashed. 

2. Comm,: Involved in difficulties. 

"So far from being in Any w-Ay embarrassed, his 
business is in a perfectly sound condition.'— Da ilf 
Telegraph, May 17, 1S53. 

em-bajr-rass Ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Em- 
barrass, t'.J 

A. /Is pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj.: Causing embarrassment 01 
awkwardness ; perplexing, disconcerting. 

"The dispute between tbe rebels And the govern- 
ment was complicated with another dispute a till more 
embarrassing. —Macaulay: Hut. Eng. , cl). xviiL 

C. As subst . : The same as Embarrassment 
(q.v.). 

em-bar'-rass-ing ly, adv. [Eog. embar- 
rassing ; -h/.] In an embarrassing, perplexing, 
or confusing manner or degree. 

em-bar-rass-ment, s. [Eng. embarrass; 
-ment.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Confusion, or perplexity cf miod. 

"My real, unaffected embarrassmcnl prevents me 
from expressing my gratitude to you as I ought”— 
Burk <* ; Speech to Electors of Bristol. 

2. Confusiou, entanglement ; intricacy of 
affairs. 

"Wlio has extricated himself from the rm^irroa- 
merits he lay under.”— Lewis: Thebaid of Statius, bk. i. 
B. Comm. : A state of being io debt; pecu- 
niary difficulties ; debt. 

For the difference between embarrass- 
ments and difficulties, sec Difficulty.] 

♦ em bar -ren, v.t. [Pref. em, and Eng. 
barren (q.v.).J To cause to be barren ; to 
render barren. 

" In conjoyned quantities they embarren all tb* 
fields ahont it'— Feltham : Resolve*, pt ii-, res. ». 


Cate, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, eamel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t, 
or, wore, w$lf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, eur, rule, full; try, Syrian. 00 , ce= e; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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* i>m-barr'-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Emdah.) 

A. it B. As pr. par. t l k particip. adj. : (See 
tlie verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of shutting up or in* 
closing ; hindrance. 

* em ba se, em-bace, 1 im-base, v.t. 

[Pref. em, and Eng. base, a. (q.v.)] 

1. To lower, to cast down. 

" To the ground her eie-Iida low embtueth." 

hpenser: Sonnet 13 . 

2. To vitiate, to lower, to deprave, to im- 
pair, to deteriorate. 

"Grains are animal, so that the virtue of the seed la 
not worn out ; whereas in a tree it U etnbasod by the 
ground."— Bacon ; Sutural History. 

3. To humiliate, to humble. 

" To whom the Prince, him fayning to embase." 

Spenser: F. (£ , VI. vt 20. 

4. To degrade, to vilify. 

"To please the best, and th' evlll to 

Spenser : F. Q., VI. L S. 

5. To debase, to dishonour. 

•* 8Ith all thy worthie prayses being blent 

Their ofapring hath emba&tc. and later glory eheut" 
Spenser: F. <i., III. ix. 3A 

* em base meat (1), s . [Eng. emboss; 

• ment .] 

1. The act or process of lowering, deterio- 
rating, humbling, or debasing. 

2. The state of being debased or lowered in 
value ; debasement. 

"Queen Elizabeth did by little and little rectify 
this detestable embasement of coin ." — Hale : Hist. FI, 
Cr„ ch. xvlL 

6m base ment (2), 3. [Embasis.] 

Med. : A tub for bolding warm water for 
bathing ; an embasis. 

■ em-b&s'-i-ate, s. [Eng. embassy ; -ate.] 
An embassy. 

" He tooke it highly that his em Initiate wna de- 
luded."— Sir T. More : U'ort*. p. 60. 

* 6m-bas'-ing, pr. par., a., A s. [Embase.] 

A* A B. As pr. par. £ particip . adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The same as Embasement 
(q.v.). 

" Which most manifestly is the embarln g of the con- 
■ulship."— North : Plutarch, p. 19L 

ba sis, s. [Gr., from iv (en) =# in, and 
0aivu> ( baino) = to go.] A bathing-tub or 
filled with warm water. 

* 6m -bas sade , $. [O. Fr.] 

1. An embassy. 

"Shew tblne embattade and com ma unde ment.*— 
Fisher : Seven Psalmes, Ps cxliiL, pt iL 

2. An embassador. 

•• But when her words embassade forth she sends. 

Lord, how sweet muslck that unto them lends 

Spenser: Hymn in Honour of Beauty. 

* ^m bis -sa dor, * em bas sa door, a. 

[Ambassador.] An ambassador. 

"That respect that is duo to the embassadors of 
kings." — South: Sermons, voL IL, ser. 8. 

6m bSa-Ba-dor'-t-al, a. [Ambassadorial.] 

4m b&s' sa dress, s. [Ambassadress.] Ad 
ambassadress. 

" With fear the modest matron lifts her eyea. 

And to the bright embastadrets replies. 

Garth : Odd: Metamorphoses xiv. 

* 6m b&s'-sa dry, * em bas sa drye, s. 

[Mid. Eng. e’mbasmde ; -ry.) An embassy, 

"Coming from his emAuwcidry out of Italy." — 
Leland : Itinerary, iii. 86. 

* 6m'-bas-sage, s. [Embassy.] 

1. An embassy. 

"Giving audience to the embassages of the Gaulea." 
— P . Holland: Livy, p. 420. 

2. A message. 

" Doth not thy embassage belong to me 7 " 

Shakesp. . Richard It.. iiL 4. 

4m’ bas sy, s. [A modification of Low Lat. 
ambasr.ia — a message.] [Ambassador.] 

1. The duties of an ambassador. 

2. The message entrusted to, and to be de- 
livered by an ambassador. 

" Here, Persian, tell thy embassy/." 

Glover: Leonidas, bk. X. 

3. A solemn or important message. 

4. A message of any kind, 

"Sent upon embassies of fear." 

Worusu/orth : White Doe of Ryltttme, lv. 

5. The person or persons sent as aml>assa- 
dors ; those entrusted with a public message 
to another state. 


"The French embassy made as magnificent an ap- 
pearance In England oa the English embassy had m,wle 
in France . "—Macaulay : Hist . Fng., ch. xxiiL 

6. The official residence of an ambassador. 

* em-bas tar dize, v.t. IPref. em, and Eng. 

bastardize.] ’To render or declare illegitimate ; 
to bastardize. 

* em-ba-ter -i on, s. [Gr.] 

Greek Antiq. : A war-cry of the Spartans, 
when entering into battle. ft was accom- 
panied by flutea. 

* em ba the, V.t. [Pref. em, and Eng. bathe 
(q.v.).] "To bathe 

" That with immortal wine 
Should be embulhed." 

Marlowe <t Chapman : Hero A Leander. 

*em bat -tail, em bat tell, v.t . [Em- 
battle (2).] 

*em-bat tie (1), * em-bat - tail, ’em- 
bat teil, v.t. & f. [Pref. em, and Eng. 
battle (q.v.).] 

A. Trans. ; To range or draw up in order 
or array of battle. 

" Iustant. without disturb, they ^took alarm. 

And ouward moved embattled ." 

Milton , P. L.. vL 650 , 65L 

* B. Tntrans. : To be ranged or drawn tip 
in order or array of battle. 

"They say we shall embattle 
By the second hour of the mom." 

Shakesp. : A ntony A Cleopatra, lv. ft. 

*em-bi£t' tie (2), ‘em bat aiL em-bat- 
eil, "em bat tel en, * en-Dat-tel-en, 

v.t. [Pref. em; O. Fr. bastiller; Low Lat. 
imbattalo .] 

1. To furnish with battlements. 

" As he approached, he found that this tower rose 
from an embattled pile."— Macaulay : Hitt. £ng., 
ch. viii. 

2. To arm ; to prepare for fight ; to put 
into a state of defence. 

" t'mbattled princes wait the chief." 

Prior . Ode to the King (1695). 

6m-b&t tied (tied as t$ld) ( 1 ), pa. par. or 

a . [Embattle (1), v.] 

A . As pa. par. ; (Sec the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Drawn up or ranged in order or array of 
battle. 

" Gn their embattled ranks the waves return." 

Milton: P. L., xii 213. 

2. Covered with troopa drawn up in order 
of battle. 

"Ye who through the embattled field 
Seek bright renown." Akentide : Inscriptions . iv. 

em-bS.t’~tled (tied as t$ld) (2), pa. par. or 
a. [Embattle (2), v.] 

A. As pa. par : (See tbe verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1 . Ord. Lang. : Furnished with battlements. 

2. Her. : Indented like a battlement. 

embattled-moulding, s. 

Arch. : A moulding indented like a battle- 
ment. 

6m b&t' -tie -ment, * em-bat-aile-ment, 
‘em bat-tail ment, s. [Eng. embattle; 
•ment.] An indented parapet ; a battlement 
(q.v.). 

em-bSt'-tlmg ( 1 ), pr. par., a., & a. [Em- 
battle (1), t».] 

A* & B. As pr. par. <C particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of drawing up in 
order of battle. 

*6m-b&t' tling (2), pr. par., a., A s. [Em- 
battle (2), v. ] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj . ; (See 
tbe verb). 

C. As s«bsf. : The act of furnishing with 
battlements. 

* em ba y (1), v. t. [Pref. em, and Fr. baigner ■= 
to bathe.] 

1. To bathe, to wet, to steep. 

'• Sad Repent in ce used to embay 
His biamefuU body in salt water sore." 

Spenser : F. Q. , I. x. 27. 

2. To ateep, to pervade, ao as to soothe or 
lull. 

" Whiles every senc« the humour sweet embayd.' 

Spenser : F. Q., I. ix. IS. 

3. To bask. 

" In the warm van no he doth himself embay." 

Spenser : Muiopotmos, 206. 


* em ba y (2), v.t. [Pref. em, and Eng. W f 
(q.v.).] 

1. To inclose In a bay; to laudlock; to ahut 
in between promontories. 

" If that tbe Turkish fleet 
Be not iusheitered and embayed, they'ro drowned." 

Shakesp. : Othello, IL L 

2. To inclose in any way, to shut in. 

" Tlione southern tracts of Cambria. ' deep embayed. 
By green hills fenced, by ocean's murmur lulled.’*' 
Wordsworth : To Dyer. 

* em bayed’, * em-bayd', pa. par. or a. 

A. As pa. par . : (See the verb). 

B. As odj. : Forming a bay or recess ; aa, 
an embayed wiudow. 

em-ba y mg, pr. par., a., & $. [Emba v (2), r.] 
A. A B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The shutting in or inclosing 
in a bay, or between promontories, &c. 

em bayld, pa. par. or a. [Embale.] Bound 
up. (Spenser: F. Q., II. iii. 27.) 

•em-bay ment, s. [Eng. embay (2), v. ; 
•ment.] A portion of sea (dosed or ahut in 
between capes or promontories. 

"The embay ment which is terminated hy the land 
of North Berwick ." — Sir IF. Scott. ( Webster.) 

em bed', lm bed’, t'.L [Pref. em, and Eng. 
betl (q.v,).] To lay as in a bed; to set in 
surrounding matter. 

"Sometimes embedded In one another, sometime* 
perforating one another ."— Paley : Natural Theology, 
eh. Lx. 

*em-bed’-ment, *im bed -ment, s. [Eug. 
embed; -meat.] The act of embedding; the 
state of being embedded. 

em bel'-i-a, s. [The Ceylonese name of one 
of the species.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants, tbe typical one of 
the tribe Euibelieaj. About twenty species 
are known. Embelm Ribes is a large acandent 
shrub, having a stem with scabrous spots and 
rough, tuberous knots. Tbe flowers are very 
numerous, rniuute, and of a greenish-yellow. 
The berries are slightly puugent ; those of 
E. robusta are cathartic. 

6m-b6l -I O-a5, s.pl. [Mod. Lat. and Ceylon- 
ese, embelia, and Lat. fem. pi. adj. autt -etc.] 
Bot. : A tribe of Myrsinaceae. 

*em-bel ise, v.t. [Embellish.] 

©m-bel -llsli, * em-bel-ise, * em-bel is- 
sen, * im-bel lish, v.t. [O. bY. embelis- 
sant, pr. par. of embellir ; bel — Lat. bellus = 
fair. A contemporary of Spenser's, who wrote 
a glossary to the poet’s Shepheards Calender , 
includes embellish in his list of old words, but 
since then it has completely revived. (Trench: 
English Past and Present, p. 55.)] To beau- 
tify, to adorn, to decorate, to set off, to give a 
brilliant or neat appearance to. (Lit. <£Fig.) 

** Farewell ! — be it ours to embellish thy pillow 
With everything beauteoua" 

Moore : Fire Worshippers. 

em -be! lish-er, s. [Eng. eynbellish ; -er.] 
One who or that which embellishes, beautifies, 
adonis, or decorates. 

M The*e therefore have only certain heads, which 
they are 30 eloqueut upon as they can and may be 
called embellishers. " — Spectator, No. 12 L 

em bel’-Ush Ing, pr. par., a ., A s. [Em- 

RELLISH.] 

A* A B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
tbe verb). 

C. As subst. : The actor process of beautify, 
ing or adorning ; embellishment. 

em'-bel’-lish-ihg-ly, adv. [Eng. embellish* 
ing ; *ly.] In a manner to embellish or beau- 
tify ; so as to embellish. 

em bel lisli ment, s. [Eng. embellish ; 
-ment.] 

]. The act ot embellishing, beautifying, or 
adorning. 

2. The state of being embellished, beautified, 
or adorned. 

3. That which embellishes, beautifies, or 
adorns ; anything which adds beauty, elegance, 
or grace ; an ornament, a grace, an adornment, 
an enrichment. 

“ We therefore pleased extol thy song, 

Though various yet complete. 

Rich in as strong 

And learned as 'tis sweet." 

Cow per : To Dr. Darwin. 


boil, boy; pout, j<S^rl; cat, 9ell, chorus, ^hin, ben<?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$: expect, Xenophon, exist, ph f. 
•dan, -tian = sham, -tion, -don = shun ; -tion. -f ion = zhun. -clous, -tious, -slous = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. - bQl, d$L 
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ember— emblemata 


im' bcr 0 ), • em-bre, " cm-cr, * cm-mcr, 
* am mcr, s. IA.1S. tmiyrutn; cojm. with 
IceL cimyrta; Dan. emitter; M. H. Ger. 
eimurgu.) The smouldering re iu mints of a lire ; 
live ashes, or emdera ; a live coal, piece of 
wood, Ac. (Seldom used except in the pluraL) 

*' The benvcnly lire that lay concealed 
Beneath too sleeping einben.' 

7 /Mimon ■ Cattle •</ IndoUmtx , 1. M. 

cm' bcr (2). *ym-ber, s. A a. [A.S. ymbre n, 
rpnLrine, ymkryne a lound course, a revolu- 
tion, a circuit, hu nimivereaiy. Irom ymb, 
yvihe, emb, embe = about, around, and ryne, 
rine = a running, a course, a race, u course of 
years, life ; rinnan ~ to run. Fr nn tins deri- 
vation it is }>at'*nt tlr t tlic belief that omber- 
days were so caller! from pc litents sitting in 
embers or ashes at those seasons was entirely 
erroneous.) (For def. see etym.) 

ember days, s. pi. 

Eccies. Calendar ; Certain days set apart for 
prayer and fasting, one special theme of sup- 
plication being that t lie blessing of God may 
descend on the crops, and consequently that 
there may he plenty in the land. Stated 
days of this character began to he observed in 
the third century, an ini miction to that etlcct 
having been given by Pope Cahxtus, but at 
first there was no unity over the Christian 
world as to the precise days. In a. o. lODa the 
Council ofPl icentiadiffused them overthe year, 
and enacted that in oil churches the sj ring 
ember-days should he the Wednesday, Friday, 
eod Saturday after the first Sunday in Lent; 
those of summer the same days of the week 
after Whit-Siuidjy ; (hose of autumn the same 
days of the week after the feast of the Holy 
Cross, Sept. 14 ; and those of winter the cor- 
responding week days after the feast of St. 
Lucia, Dec. 13. In the Church of England 
the ember-davs are so far recognized that the 
Sundays after them are deemed the most ajt- 
propriate ones for the ordination of clergy- 
men. 

ember-eves, $. pi. 

E cries. Calendar : The evenings Immediately 
preceding the several emher-duys. 

“It hath b<*eti mine at festivals. 

On ember -eves uni holy nlra." 

Shakes p. : Periclet , L {ChortwJ. 

ember-fast, s. 

Eccles. : One of the periods at which ember- 
days occur. 

ember-tide, s. 

Eccles . : The aeasou at which ember-daye 
Occur. 

ember weeks, s. pL 

Eccles. Calendar: The several weeks In 
which the ember-days occur. 

ember-goose, imber-goose, immer- 
goose, $. 

Omith. : Colymbus glaclalis , a diver, more 
commonly called the Great Northern Diver or 
Loon. 

" Tb« Imber-gooze unskilled to fly. 

Must be content to glide Along 
Where seal and sea-dog ] 1st his song.** 

Scott : Pirate, ch. txl 

* em'-ber-mgs, 8. pi. [Eng. ember, a. ; -ing.) 
The ember- day a. 

^m ber-iz'-a, x. fMod. Lat. emberiza; Fr. 
embenze, prob. from Ger. emmeriz, emberitz , 
ernbruz; these again from amvwr, which oc* 
curs in the English term Yellow ummer, cor- 
rupted into Yellow hammer. ( Littre , &c.)J 

Omith. : A genus of Passerine Birae, the 
typical one of the sub-family Emberizime, 
sometimes made the family Emberizidae. Five 
species occur in Britain, Emberiza miliaria , 
the Common Bunting, E . sehcenicho r, the 
Black-headed Bunting, E. citrinella , tin* Yel- 
low Bunting or Yellow Ammcr. E. cirhis, the 
Cirl Bi luting, and E. hortulana, the Ortolan 
Bunting. 

bcr-Iz'-l-dao, 8. pi. [Mod. lot. emheriz( a) 
(q.v.), and Lat fern. pi. adj. null'. -itltc.] 

Omith. : A family of coni rostral insessores. 
The l>ill is conical, with a nearly straight cul- 
men, the under mandible the thicker of the 
two, the upper with an internal knob, the tip 
with an obsolete notch, both « .edibles in- 
flexed at tlie margin. Hinder and inner toe 
equal iu length, as are the tarsus and middle 
toe. Claws slender, curved. Two genera — 
Emberiza aod Ph*ctrophanes— are represented 
In Britain. 


cm-ber iz-i'-nao,*. pi. (Mod. Lat. emberiz(a), 
and Lat lent. pi. adj. suit. •inot. J 
Om ith.: A sub-family of Kringillida: (Finches). 
Type Emberiza (q.v.). [Emuuuzio/E.J 

* cm-bet'-ter, v.t. [Pref. em, and Eng. 
better (q.v,).j To make bet te r. 

" Cruelty doth not embetter men." 

Jhimel ; Chorus in FhOohis. 

em-bez zle, em bez ell, • em bes ile, 
* em bes yll, im bec ill, ’ 1m b.s-d, 

v.t. [O. Fr. t HiOtcule - weak, feeble.) [Imuk- 
cile.J 

■ I. To weaken ; to diminish the force or 
strength of. 

"And so ImberUl all th«yr strength that they are 
naught to me. ' Lnrxni : Horace. bk. c, shc vi. 
*2. To aquuuder away, to waste, to diasi- 
pate. 

” 5fr. llAckluet died. leaving a fair estate to an im 
thrUt nou who t.nbmhed it-*’ — Fuller: Worthies of 
buy I and ; Herefordshire. 

• 3. To withdraw, to keep back. 

“'Hie collection of these various rwvllues [to] a testi- 
mony even of the faithful lie** of these Inter of 
the Church, mid of the high reverence they had to 
these rec nls, ill tlmt they Would n t so much as 
embei H tlic various readings of them, hut keep them 
Still on foot for the prudent to Judge oL" — If. More: 
On Oo*Uinaes, hk. viL. ch. 1 L 

4. To appiopriate fraudulently to one’s own 
nse ; to apply to one's private use by a breath 
of trust. 

“ K nbrzz'lnn ami avr rtln? to his proper use certalno 
trrairnrL's gotten from Kiu^ Autiochus. P. HoUandf 
Li»y, l». l.yio. 

em bez zle-mcnt, s. [Eng. embezzle; -merit.) 

1 . The act <>f embezzling or appropriating 
fraudulently V) one s use by breach of trust. 
“To remove doubts which h.vl existed respecting 
emh.'zz/rmra'M by iiierclmiu* »nd l-vukers' clerlcu. ' — 
Bfiickstone : Comotenl.. bk iv , Ch. 17, nolo *. 

*2. That which is embezzled or misappro- 
priated. 

cm-bcz -zlcr, 3. (Eug. ernhexzlfe ) ; - er .) One 
who Irandul *ntly appropriates money, Ac., to 
his own use ; one who is guilty uf embezzle- 
ment. 

* em bil low, * em byl low, v.i. [Pref. 
em, and Eng. billow (q.v.).j To swell or 
heave, as a billow. 

** And then rmb/plowed high doth 111 hUprido dlsdaine 
W r ith forne and roaring dlu all liu^eucss of the 
maLuti." LUle : Du Burtui, Moe, L 

em blt-ter, v.t. fPref. cm, and English 
bitter (q.v.).] 

L Lit. : To make bitter or more hitter. 

TT. Figurutivdy : 

1. To reoder harder or more ilistressing ; to 
make grievous. 

“ Tile poisou. when poured from the chalice. 

Will deeply embitter the bowl.** 

Byron: Tram, of the Romaic &sng. 

2. To deprive of sweetness or pleasautnesa ; 
to render distastefnl. 

” Either slowly destroy or very much embitter the 
pleasures of life. — Sharp: Sermons, voL L, ser. X 

3. To make more severe, painful, or poign- 
ant ; to add poignancy or sharpness to. 

4. To render more hitter, fierce, or violent ; 
to exasperate. 

" Men the most embittered aguimit each other by 
former contesta."— Bancroft, 

em-bit'-ter-er, s. [Eag. embitter; -er.) Oue 
who or that which embitters or makes 
bitter. 

“The em bitterer of the cup of Joy.” 

JoAilso 1 . {OjQric.) 

cm bit'-ter-ment, s. [Eng. embitter; -merit.) 

The aet of embittering. 

*em blaze, r.f. [Pret em, and Eng. blaze 
(q-v.).j 

L Lit. : To set in a blaze ; to kindle. 

- Sulphor- tipt, emblaze an ale-house fire." 

Pope : Dunciad, L XIV 

II. Figuratively : 

]. To liglit up, to make light or brilliant. 

" Her eye*, oft darted o'er tlic liquid wny. 

With yoldeu ll^ht emblaze the darkling main." 

Sir W* Jones: Hymn to Lacihmi. 

2. To adorn with brilliant or glittering em- 
bcMishineuts. 

“ TU’ Imiterinl vUlon. which full high advanc'd 
With Kcmsiind golden liutre rich emblazed." 

Milton P. L.. L iSs. 

3. To emblazon ; to display conspicuously ; 
to glorify. 

** Thou shnlt wear It aj a herald'# coat, 

T emblaze the honour which thy uuut*-r gut.“ 
shake tp. : 2 Henry IV., iv. 10. 


L To odebrate, to glorify. 

“ Sing of artru 

Trlnra pliant and emblaze the martud act* 

Of Erl lam ■ hero." J. Philip* . 

• em-blaz'-er, ». [Eng. rmblazfr); -er.) On* 
who or that which brightens or makes bnl- 
hunt. 

“ The 070 fcf heaven, emblazer of the «rpberea.* 

MvJde : Lasaid, h*. 14 . 

• cm-blaz -ing, pr. jar., a., & s. [Eh blaze.) 

A. a B. As j/r. par . <£ particlp. adj.: (See 
the verb;. 

C. As subtt. : The act of blazoning, adorn- 
ing, or glorifying. 

om blaz on, v.t. & 4. fPrtf. em, and Eng. 

blazon (q.v.).j 

A. Transitive: 

1. To blazon ; to adorn with figures of 
heraldry or armorial ensigns. 

“The kerne 

Of wealthy guilt emblazoned. boaaU the pride 

Of painted heraldry."* Btaikloik. : a U 0711 Jl 

•2. To depict, to paint, to represent. 

“ On which w| ( eu Cnt»l«l with Ida killing Ujwe 

Aud crucll ah.UU emblazoned she 1 /eLt 1 <L" 

Spen~er: P. 0- I V., x. M, 

*3. To decorate, to omameot, to set off. 

“The walls were . . . em^lasonetl with legends !q 
commemoration of the rllu»Uu>us pair. s ‘re+aM. 
JO ydeie. ) 

M. To make brilliant or bright. 

* 5- To celebrate, to glori y. 

“We had Augustus caAuzoned by the joeta*— 

HaJlacdl On Providence. 

"B. fntrans. : To become bright or bril- 
liant ; to burst out iu colours. 

“ Th‘ eugUdilcned spring, forgetful how to weep, 

ilegiui t' embhzun from lu-r htsvvy bed." 

O'. Flctc <er : t hr at* Triumph. 

em blaz'-on-er, 3. [Eng. emblazon ; - ir .) 

1. One who Llazous ; a blazoner, a herald. 

2. Oae who publishes and displays with 
pomp. 

“ But I step ACain to this emblazon er of his title- 
page, and here I find him prououucing. without 
reprieve, those ainritul version# to he a shuiderous and 
scurrilous llheL ”— Milton : Apology for timed ymsiwu. 

cm blaz' on- ment, 5 . [Eng. emblazon; 
•meat.) 

1. The act or art of blazoning ; blazonry. 

2. That which is blazoned ; heraldic repre- 
sentations or decorations. 

em-blaz on-ry, 3 . [Eug. emblazon : -ry.J 

1. The art of euiblazimiog. 

2. Heraldic representations or decorations. 

“ Who saw the Ijaimer reared on high 
In all its dread emblazonry ” 

Wordsxxrrth : WhUe Doc of Rytstane, 111. 

em'-blem, s. [Fr. emblems ; from Lat. emblrma 
~ a kind of ornament ; Gr. ( emblema ) 

= a thing put on ; a kiud of movable orna- 
ment : «y£aAAw ( emballd) — to put on ; ip. (em) 
= on, and £<£AA« (ballo) = to place, to put-J 

]. That which is inlaid or put on ; inlaid or 
mosaic work or decoration ; enamel. 

" Above the comer iu a curiona fret. 

Emblems, Imprenfeas. hieroglyphics Net." 

Zwnirl; Bqtviu H urt, hk. tL 

2. A symbolical figure or composition, 
which conceals a moral or historical allegory* 
an allusive picture or represen tatiou. 

** Plssoc d she beheld aloft portrayed 
On many a splendid wall. 

Em/Aems of htldth and Le^venly aid. 

And George the theme of all. 

Covper: (paren t Visit lo London, Jiarcb, 178 *. 

3. A symbol, a device, a type, a figure : &n 
object, or figure, or representation of an object 
symbolizing some other object, quality, or the 
like. Thus, an ape symbolized malice and 
lust*, an apple, the fall of man and original 
ain ; a swioe, gluttooy ; a pelican, piety aud 
the Redeemer's love for the world ; a crown, 
royalty ; a balance, justice ; &e. 

'* Book# of emblems were very poimhxr In the six- 
teenth century, iu which all nature » .-vs ransacked fat 
type# of virtue* and vice*.' — FairHott. 

r For the difference between emblem and 
figure, see Figure. 

• em blem, v.i. [Emblem, 3.) To represent 

bob e in an occult or allusive manner ; 
to picture by an emblem. 

“ The primitive sight of elements doth fitly emblem 
thAt of opinions." — OlanwiU: Sce/Mts .'cientifica. 

em-ble'-ma ta, 3 . pi [Gr., pL of cp/3Ajj^« 
(embLema).y [Emblem, 3 .) 

Lit. : The figures with which the ancients 
decorated golden, silver, and even copper 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t» 
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vessels, and which could be taken off at plen- 
eurc. By tbo Romans, ornaments of this 
kind were called Cruste. 

&m-blem-at-ic, em-blem-at'-lc-al, a. 
(Fr. emblenuttuive ; Ital. emblematico.] 

1. Pertaining to, using, or dealing in emblems. 

" Come on, sir. to our worthy friends explain 
What doe* ynur emblcmntie worship me;in." 

Prior : Merry A ndre ir. 

2. Of the nature of an emblem ; comprising 
an emblem, symbol, or type ; allusive. 

" In one small emblematic landecAjie see. 

How vast a distance 'twi\t thy foe and thee." 

Savage : The Wanderer, c. L 

em blem-at'-ic-al-ly» artv. [Eog. emblem- 
atical ; - ly . ] By way or means of an emblem ; 
in I lie manner of an emblem ; allusively, sym- 
bolically. 

" Others have spoken emblematically and lilerogli* 
phically. ns to tlie Egyptians ; and the pheruix was 
the hiero^liphick of the sun.'*— Browne : Vuigar Fr- 
rours, i.. ch. xii. 


*em-blem-at'-i-9lze, v.t. [Eng. emblematic; 
•ise. | To represent emblematically or by an 
emblem ; to emblematize. 

*' Which he generally endeavoured to emblemaUrlze 
bjF genii and cupids."— Walpole; Anecdote*, vol. lv„ 

* em-blem'-a-tist, s. [Lat. emblrma, gen. 
emblcmntis ; Eng. sufl. -isf.] A writer or in- 
ventor of emblems. 

"Thus began the descriptions of grlphlns. basilisks, 
phoenix, and inanv more; which cmblcmatisf* and 
heralds have entertained with significations answering 
their Institutions.' ' — Broicne ; Vulgar Errours, bk. v., 
ch. su. 

*em blem-a tlze, v.t. [Lat. emblema, gen. 
emblemat(is) ; Eng. sutf. -ice ] To represent 
by an emblem ; to symbolize. 

’’•This garden of Eden mi\y emblematize, while Adarn 
la discoursed of as innocent and obedient to God. the 
delights of the Spirit. ,1/ore .* Conjcctura Cabbal., 
p 239. 

em' ble ment, s. [O. Fr. emhleer, emblacr, 
emhluyer, embhtder, embluyrr , bleer, bhtycr ; 
Low Lat. imblado = to sow with core : in = 
In, and hhdum — a crop.J 
* 1. Ord. Lang. : A crop. 

•’The sides were frinred or Jagged with darkness 
cumbrous tree or mautWl ivy jutting forth black 
elbows; but in the lunMle lay and spread fair ew.aid 
of dew y rmltfe>ncnts."~Blackrmorr ; Cripps the Carrier, 
Vol. iii., ch. xv], 

2. Law (PL): Tlie produce or fruits of land 
Sown or planted ; growing crops, as of grain, 
garden produce, &c., which are annually pro- 
duced by the labour of the cultivator. Em- 
blements are subject to many if not all the 
incidents attending personal chattels; they 
were devisable by testament before the statute 
of wills, and at the death of the owner vest 
in his executor, and not his heir; and by the 
statute 11 Geo. 11., c. 10, though not by the 
common law, they may be. distrained for rent 
arrear. The produce of grass, trees, aud the 
like, is not included in the term. 

“ Tenant for term of years lias incident to his estate, 
unless |*y special agreement, the same estovers which 
tenant for life is entitled to. But with regard to rm. 
blcmeii/t t, there la this dittere lice t that where the term 
depends ujmju a certainty, as if the tenant holds from 
midsummer for ten years, and In the last year lie sows 
a ei o,i of corn, and it is not ripe and cut before mid- 
euiinner, the laudloixl shall have it; for the tenant 
knew the expir -itiob of his term, and therefore it was 
his own folly to sow what lie never Could reap the 
profits of. But where the lease for ieai-s deiiends upon 
an uncertainty: as. if the term be determinable upon 
a life or lives, the tenant, or liis executors, shad have 
the cm) A emeu's in the same manner that a tenant for 
life or his executors is entitled thereto. It is diflereiit 
if the lease be determined hy himself : as if the tenant 
does anything that amounts to a forfeiture : here the 
emblement* sin II go to the lessor aud not to the lessee, 

who has determined his estate by his own default. 1 

Blackstone : Comm., bk. ii., cb. ti. 

# Sm Wcm-Ize, t'.f. [Eng. emblem; -ize.) To 
represent by or in an emblem ; to symbolize, 
to typify. 

£m ble td'-ni-a, s. [Named after Dr. Etn- 
bletnn, of Newcastle.] 

Zook ; A genus of vEolidte, consisting of 
shell less nndibr.mcbi.ite marine molluscs. Of 
tlie four known species, three are found on 
the Scutch coasts, in the littoral and lamioa- 
rian zones. (IFootfiwm/.) 

Sm Wi ea, s. [The name given to Emblka 
officinulis in the Moluccas.] 

Lot. : A genus of EuphorNaceae, tribe Phyl- 
Ian there. Emblica officinalis is a tree with a 
crooked trunk ami spreading branches, al- 
ternate leaves, one or two feet long, small, 
inconspicuous greenish flowers, and tricoccous 
fruit, with two seeds in each cell. Tlie 


fruit is acrid, and is made, in India, into a 
pickle. When ripe and dry it is an astringent, 
and, under the name of Myrubalaui Einbliri, 
lias been used against diarrhoea, dyscutery, 
and cholera. ( Lintlley , &c.) 

* em-bloom', v.t. [Pref. on, and Eng. bloom 
(q.v.).] To cover or enrich with bloom or 
blossoms. 

* em-blds'-som, v.t. [Pref. em, and Eng. 
blossom (q.v.).j To cover with bloom or 
blossoms ; to cmblooin. 

•’Sweet, oh sweet, the warbling throng. 

Ou the white aprny," 

Cunningham . Day, a Pastoral. 

em-bod-i-cr, *im bod-i-er, s. (Eng. 
embody; - cr .] One who or that which em- 
bodies. 

cm bod'-i-ment, * im -bod - 1- ment, s, 

[Eng. embody; -meat.) 

1. The act or process of embodying or in- 
vesting with a body. 

2. Tlie state of being emliodied or invested 
with a body ; bodily or material representa- 
tion. 

3. The act of collectiog or forming together 
into a body or united whole ; incorporation ; 
as, the embodiment of troops into battalions, 
divisions, &c. 

4. The act of collecting or concentrating 
together ; as, the embodiment of thoughts in 
a discourse ; tlie art of including in other 
matter ; as, tlie embodiment of a clause in a 
bill. 

5. A concentrated representation or emblem ; 
essence in a bodily form ; as, He is the very 
embodiment of courage, A:c. 


em bod y, * lm-bod’-y, v.t. & i. [Pref. 
cm, and Eng. body (q.v.).] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To invest with a material body; to in- 
carnate. 

*• I have again made use of the Platonick hypothesis, 
that spirits are embodied."— Gtanoill : Witchcraft, $ li. 

2. To collect or form into a body or united 
whole ; to incorporate, to concentrate ; as. To 
embody troops into battalions, divisions, &c. 

3. To gather together ; to concentrate and 
present to the senses or mental perception. 

M Could I embody ami nnhosoni now 
That which is most within me." 

Byron : Childe Harold, Hi. 97. 

4. To include, to incorporate; as. To embody 
a clause in a bill or act. 

* B. Iutrans. : To join together into one 
body or mass ; to unite, to coalesce. 

“ Firmly to embody against this court party and Its 
practices. — Burke; Oil the Present Discontents. 

* cm -bog, v.t . [Pref. em, and Eng. io^(q.v.).] 
To plunge or cause to stick in a bog. 

•'General Murray was enclosed, embogged, and de- 
feated."— Walpole: To Mann, iii. 392. 

*em bo gue, V.i. [Pref. em, and O. Fr. bagve 
= Fr. - louche = a mouth ; Lat. bitcca = the 
cheek.] To discharge itself, as a stream, ioto 
the sea, Stc. ; to disembogue. 


*em boil, *em boyl, v.i. & t. [Pref. em, 
and Eng. 6oif(q.v.).J 

A. Intrant. : To boil, to be heated, as with 

**Th© knight emboyling in hie haughty hart." 

Hjienscr: F. (f, II. iv. 9. 

B. Trans,: To cause to boil, to beat, as 
with rage. 

"Fay nt, wear!©, sore, emboyted, grieved, brent," 
Spenser : F. q„ L xi. 28. 

emboitement (aa-bwat man), s. [Fr. 
#= the position of one box within another.] 

1. Mil.: The closing up of a number of 
men in order to secure the front rank from 
injury. 

2. Phys. : The doctrine promulgated by 
Bonnet, that generation is to be accounted 
for by living germs lying one within the other, 
which, on becoming detached, produce new 
existences. 


’em bold, ‘em bolde, * en-bold, v.t. 
[Pref em, and Eng. bold (q. v.).] To embolden. 
M But now we dave not shew oursclfe in place 
He 19 cmbold to dwel In coui|mny 
There as our bert would lone right faithfully, " 
Chaucer; Court of Love. 

cm - bold -en, * en - bold - en, Mm- 
bold-en, v.t. [Pref cm, and Eng. boldrn 
(q-v.)] 


1. To give boldness or conrage to; to 
strengthen the resolution or courage of; to 
encourage. 

” Upon whose approach their fellowea, ht-ln# ruorv 
emboldened, did oiler to boord the gnlluuiMj.* — 
Hacktuyt ; Voyages, 1. COL 

2. To encourage, to help, to further 

" Nothing emboldens tin so in neb a« mercy. 

Bhakesp. : Tatum, 1IL 6. 

em-bold -en-er, • im-bold'-en er, a. 

[Eng. embolden ; -er. ] One who, or that wliich 
emboldens or encourages. 

em bol'-io, a. [Gr. cp/8oA»5 (embolc) — ar in- 
serting; Eng. anil', -ic.] The same as Embo- 
lism ic (q.v.), 

em'-bo lism, S. [Fr. embolism s; Gr. cfifio- 
Ata^o? (embolismos) = an intercalation; ippo- 
Aicrp.u ( embolisma ) = nn insertion ; eppoky 
( embole ) — an inserting ; t/x/3aAA<o (emhailo) = 
to put in, to insert ; c/x (em) = in, aud /SoAAw 
(hallo) = to throw, to put.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. An intercalation ; the Intercalating or 
insertion of days, months, or years in the 
account of lime in order to secuie or produce 
regularity. Amongst the Greeks the year 
consisted of 354 days (a lunar year), and, in 
order to adjust, it to the solar year of 30 days, 
an extra lunar month was intercalated every 
third or fourth year. 

“ The civil constitutions of the year were Rfter 
different manners in aeveial nations; some usinK the 
sun’s year, but m diven fashions ; nud some following 
the iuoou, finding out embolisms or equations ... to 
make all a3 even as they could.'— Bottler; On Time. 

2. The time intercalated. 

II. Med. : Venous inflammation, producing 
coagulation of the blood, passing onto tlie for- 
mation of a clot or clots and likewise of pus 
and abscess, is a highly dangerous disease. 
[Py/Emia.] When the clot is impelled on- 
wards, embolism occurs, which is usually 
fatal from the formation of multiple abscess 
in the lung. Embolism, arising from local 
irritation, mostly occurs in dropsy after scar- 
let fever, in debilitating diseases, and bed- 
ridden cases. 

* em-bo-lis'-mal, a. (Eng embolism; -al.\ 
Pertaining or relating to embolism or inter- 
calation ; intercalated : as, an embolismal 
month. 

1 em bo lis-mat' ic, * cm-bo-lis-mat - 
ic-al, a. ' [Gr. eV/SoAiaqtu (embolisma) ; 
gen it. cfjifio\icry.aTo<; (emboli sioatas) ; Eng. adj, 
sutf. -ic, - ical .] The same as Embolism 10 
(q.v.). 

* em-bo-lis'-mie, a. [Fr. embolismique.) Per- 
taining to or of the nature of embolism ; inter- 
calated. inserted. 

* em-bo-lxs-mie-al, a. [Eng. embo/ismic: 
■al. ) 

em'-bo-llte, s. [Ger. embolit, from Gr. cV/hj- 
Atoi' (embolion) = something thrown in, an in- 
terlude ; so named because it is intermediate 
between chloride and bromide of silver.] 

Min. ; An isometric mineral, green, yellow, 
or dark, especially on being exposed te the 
atmosphere. It generally occurs massive, 
with the surface sometimes stalactitic or con- 
cretionary. Hardness 1 to 1*5 ; sp. gr. 5*3 to 
5*8 ; lustre resinous, and somewhat adaman- 
tine. Compos. : Silver (31*1 to 71’9 ; bromine 
7*2 to 33*8; chlorine 5*0 to 20T. Tim chief 
silver ore in Chili. Found also in various 
other parts of the New World. (Dana.) 

em -bo-lus, s. [Lat. from Gr. c^/SoAov (em- 
bolos) = something running to a poiut ; a 
wedge, a graft.] [Embolism.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Something inserted in another 
and moving therein, ns a wedge, a p stou of a 
steam-cyliuder, the bucket or plunger of a 
pump. 

** Our members make a sort of an hydra olick engine. 
In which acheiuic.il liquor resembling: blood is driven 
through elastick ibauuela by au emltolus, like the 
heart. " — A rbuth not. 

2. Bot. : A plug-like process, projecting 
downwards from tlie upper part of the cavity 
of the ovary in Armeria. 

embonpoint (an-bon-pwan')* s. [Fr., 

Irom cm — en — m ; bon = good, and point 
= condition.] Plumpness of persoo or 
figure ; stoutness, fleshiness. 

* em bol der. * im boF der, r.t. fPret 
em; Eng. border (q.v.).] To adorn or furnish 
with a border. 


boil, b6y; pout, j6^rl; cat, 9ell, eborns, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = f 
-dan, -tian = sham -tion, -sion = shun; -tion, -sion = zhun. -cious, -tious, -sious = shus. -hie, -die, &e< = bei, d§L* 
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embordered— embox 



EM BORDERED. 


and Fr. 


6m-bor'-dered, im-bor-dered, j«t. j xir. 
or •*. [Emuohdek.J 

A. ./Is po, par. ; (See 
the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

* I. Ordinary I ding. ; 

Adorned or R<*t off with a 
border; bordered. 

2 Her. : [laving a bor- 
der of the same colour, 
me til, or fur as the field. 

(E>IOOROUftED.] 

6m bor' diired, a. (Pref. 
bordnre — a border.} 

Her.: The same as Eudoiiderko, a. (q.v.) 

* 6m bos om, * em-bos'-ome, v.t. [Pref. 
em, and Eng. bosom (q.v.)] 

1. To place in or lake into the bosom ; to 
cherish ; to admit to and treat with the 
greatest affection. 

"The Father infinite, 

By whom In bliss embosom'd sat the Son.' 

Milton P. I... v. 597. 

2. To place in the bosom or midst of any- 
thing ; to enclose. 

•• 1IU hoofle emboaomd In the grove*'* 

I*op 9 : liotacct bk. iv. ode I. 

5m boss' (1). * en boss, v.t. [O. Fr. em- 
bosser — to swell or rise in buuches : em = in, 
aad dosse = a bunch, a boss.] 

1. To form natural lumps or swellings upon; 
to cover with swellings or protuberances. 

" Botched and blalus must all his flesh embost.” 

Milton : P L. xii. 180. 

2. To cover with bosses or studs. 

“The studs, that thick emboss his iron door.' 

Cowper : Task, v. 426. 

3. To ornament with relief or raised work. 

M The pillared porch, elaborately embossed.’' 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk vlii. 

4. To engrave in relief or embossed work ; 
to represent with raised figures. 

•• Then o'er the lofty gate his art embossed 
Audrogeos' death.'' 

DryUen ; Virgil ; .Erie id rl. 25. 28. 

5. To ornameut with worked figures ; to 
embroider. 

"Exhibiting flowers In their natural colours, em- 
bossed upon a purple ground .'' — Sir IK. Scott. (Webster.) 

* em boss' (2). v.t. [Etym. doubtful. By some 
taken fnin FT. bosse = a bunch, a boss, be- 
cause the animal when hard hunted threw 
from its mouth bosses, or lumps of foam, or 
because it swelled at the knee. According to 
Mahn, from Sp. enibocar— to cast from the 
mouth.} 

1. To hunt hard, to drive hard, so as to 
cause to pant, and be exhausted ; to tire out. 

“ As a dismayed dea.ro in chase embost. 

Forgetful! of his safety, hath his right way lost." 

Spenser F. Q.. IIL xii. 17. 

2. To drive bard, to overwhelm. 

" Our feeble harts 

Embost with hale, anti bitter hyting griefe." 

Spenser: F. Q.. I. xi. 29. 

* 5m boss (3). v.t. [O. Fr. embosquer, from 
ftosc=.a wood; ltal. m&oscarr.] [Ambush, 
Bush. ] To drive into the bushes ; to enclose, 
to surround, as with an ambuscade. 

•*We have almost embossed him.*— Shakesp : AlTs 
Well, ili. 6. 

* 6m boss’ (I), *em bosse, v.t. [0. Fr. 
emboister, from boistc = a box.] 

1. To shut up or inclose in a box. 

2. To cover, to encase. 

" A knight her inett in mighty arms emba'.” 

Spenser : F. Q.. I. iiL 24, 

3. To cause to enter, to insert. 

" The knight his thrillant speare againe assayo 
Jn his brass-plated body to eor&owe." 

Spenser : F. Q., L xi. 20. 

4. To surround. 

•' Vowing that never ho in bed againe 

His. liinbes would rest, no lig in ease embost 

Spenser : F. Q., VI. iv. 40. 

*6m-b6sse, *em-boss, s. (Emboss (1), r.] 
A boss, a protuberance. 

•• A rouud emboss e of marble.” — Evelyn : Diary, 
Nov 17. 1C84. 

em bossed*, * em boat, pa. par & a. 

[FImboss (1), v.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

L Ordinary language : 

I. Formed with bosses ; ornamented with 
raised work. 

" Like a shield embossed with silver, round and vast 
the land»eaj>e lay." 

Longfellow: Belfry of Bruges. 


*2. Swollen, tumid. 

" All the embossed sores and headed evils." 

Shakesp.: At You Like It, 1L 7. 

II. Hot. : Projecting from the surface like 
the boss or uinbo of a round shield or target. 

embossed paper, s. Paper having an 
ornamented surluce of raised work. 

embossed printing, s. Printing in 
which the paper is forced into diea, into 
which the letters have been cut or punched. 
The result is raised letters, used for printing 
for the blind, and various kinds of ornamental 
work It is also effected by pressing the 
type into the paper, raising the letters or 
characters on the other side. 

em boss Ihg, pr. par., a., 4 a. [Embo33 

(1), v.) 

A. fc B. As pr. par. <£ jxirticip. adj. : (See 
the verb) 

C, As substantive : 

1, The act or art of ornamenting by raised 
work or figures in relief, applied to many 
objects. Crests or initials arc embossed on 
paper, envelopes, Ac. Ornaments are em- 
bossed on book-covers, especially on those ol 
cloth. Leather is embossed for binding, and 
many ornamental uses. Textile fabrics are 
embossed for various purposes. Glass is said 
to be embossed wheD it is moulded with 
raised figures. 

2. Embossed work. 

"All engraving* and embossings (afar off} appear 
plain.*— Bacon : 1 Sutural History, J 878. 

embossing- iron, s. 

Sculp. : A tool for giving a peculiar grained 
or carnucnlar appearance to a marble surface. 

embossing machine, s. A machine 
in which a compressible material is placed 
between a rolling or reciprocuting surface and 
a bed, the moving portion having a design io 
intaglio, which confers a cameo ornamenta- 
tion upon the object. The embossing machine 
for giving an indented ornamentation to velvet 
sud other goods lias engraved copper rollers, 
which are heated by inclosed red-hot irons 
when operating on dampened goods, as in 
giving a watered surface. {Knight.) 

embossing press, s. A hand-stamp or 
machine for giving a raised surface to aa 
object placed between the descending die and 
the bed. The embossing-presses of book- 
binders are screw, toggle, or lever presses, 
according to the area of surface and character 
of material under treatment, and other con- 
siderations. 

*J Embossing wood: A process of indenting 
designs in wood by heat and pressure. The 
wood is saturated with water, and the cast- 
iron mould heated to redness and pressed 
forcibly upon the wood. The water preserves 
the wood from ignition, though the surface is 
slightly charred. The iroo is re-heated, the 
wood re- wetted, and the branding-iron again 
applied. This is repeated until the wood fills 
the mould. The surface is cleansed between 
eacli operation, and finally with a scratch- 
brush, and any desired colour may be retained 
or obtained by the exteat to which the char- 
coal and discoloured surface are removed. 
Perforated designs are obtained by pressure 
upon portions of the surface, and the removal 
of a scale of material by a saw. (Knight.) 

♦em boss ment, s. (Eog. emboss (1), v. ; 
-ment.) 

1. Anything standing or jutting out from 
the rest ; an eminence, a protuberance. 

" I wLsh also, in the very middle. a fair mount, with 
three ascents and alley®, enough fur four to walk 
abreast ; which I would have to be perfect circles, 
without any bulwarks or embossments.” — Bacon : 
Essays; Of Hardens. 

2. The act or art of embossing or ornament- 
ing with raised work. 

3. Embossed work ; relief, rising work. 

"They are at a loss about the word penlentit • some 
fancy it expresses only the great embossment of the 
figure, others believe it hung off the helmet in alto- 
relievo."— Addison : On Italy. 

em bot tie, v.t. [Pref. em, and Eng. bottle 
(q.v.).] To put into bottles ; to bottle, 

" Stlroin, firmest fruit, 

Embottled. long os Priameaii Troy 
Withstood the Greeks, endures " 

Philips : Cider, bk. 11. 

embouchure (prou. an bo shur ). s. (Fr., 
from em = in, nv.d bouche = a mouth ; Lat. 
bucca = a cheek.) 


L Ord. Lang. : The mouth or opening, as ol 
e eaniiou ; the point of diachargc of a river. 

1L Music: 

1, The mouth-piece of a wind instrument. 

2. The shaping of the lips to the mouth- 
piece. 

'em bound, v.t. [Pref. em, and Eng. bound 
(q.v.).j To shut in, to inclose. 

•• That sweet breath 

Which was trnbounded lu this beau ton* clay." 

Shakesp. : litng John. It. A 

'em bow, *im bow, v.t. [Pref. em, and 
Eng. bouy (q.v.).J 

1. To form like a bow ; to curve. 

"I a aw a bull, white as the driven snow. 

With gihleu hornea cmbotrel like the muone." 

Spenser ; The Worlds KanlfU. 

2. To arch, to vault. 

"The gilted Toots embowed with curious work." 

Gascoigne : J ocas la, L S. 

em bo wed, * im-bo wed, pa. par. 4 «. 
[Embow.] 

* A. As. pa. fjar. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

’L Ordinary Language: 

1. Curved, bent. 

% Arched, vaulted. 

"The high embowed roof, 

W rth antick pillars m.iasy proof." 

Milton : II Pmuertms. 

IL Her. : Beut or bowed. 

embowed contrary or counter - 
embowed, a. Bowed or bent in contrary 
directions. 

embo wed-dejected, a. Bowed or bent 
with the extremities downwards. 

em bow el, v.t. [Pref. em, and Eng. bowel 
(q.v.).J 

* L To enclose deeply ; to bury. 

•' Deepe emboweled in the &irtb." 

Spenser: FQ., VI., vlIL 1A 

2. To disembowel, to eviscerate, to depriv* 
of the entrails. 

*' Embowelled will I see thee by and by.” 

Shnkesp. : 1 llenry IV., t, A 

“ 3. To take or dig out the internal parts oL 

*’ Fossils and minerals that th" embowelled earth 
Displays.'' Philip*. 

* i. To exhaust, to empty, to drain. 

" The schools, embowelled of their doctrine, hare 
left off tiiis danger to itself."— ShaJcetp. : All's Well. 
L A 

em bavV-er ler, s. [Eng. embowel ; -cr.) 
One who disembowels or takes out the 
bowels. 

" We shall next proceed to ®pe»k of the surgeon or 
embalruer, anil of all other inferior officers under him. 
such as the dissector. embowcUer, ftcf'—GreenhUl: Art 
Of Embalming, p. 28A 

em b6V-el-ment, s. [Eng. embowel; -ment.) 
The act of taking out the bowels; disem- 
bowelment, evisceration. 

em bow ^r, * im-bow'-er, r.i. & t. [Pref. 

em, and Eng. bower (q.v.).] 

* A. Intransitive: 

1. To lodge, to rest, as io a bower. 

" Where on the mingling boughs they all embowered 
All the hot noon." Thomson r Summer, 223. 229. 

2. To form a covering or shelter like a 
bower. 

" Beneath the shade 
By those embowering hollies made." 

Wordsworth : Poems of the Fancy. 

B» Transitive: 

L To receive or shelter as in a bower. 

“You whom skies embower .” 

Drummond Doxth of Sir IK. Alexander. 

2. To inclose, to surround. 

•* The cots, those dim religious groves embower * 

Wordsworth Descriptive Sketches. 

* em bo wl, v.t. [Pref. cm, and Eng. bowl 
(q.v.).] To form into a bowl, ball, or globe ; 
to give a globular form to. 

'• Long ere the earth embowtd by the© 

Beare the forme it now doth beare." 

Sidney : Psalm xc. 

* em bo w ment, s. (Eng. embow; -ment.) 
An arch, a vault 

"The roof all open, not so much as auy embowments 
near any of the walls left." — Bacon : Mat. Hat.. J 249. 

* cm box , v.t. [Pref. em, and Eng. bor (q.v.).l 
To inclose or shut in a box ; specilioally to seal 
in a box of a theatre. 

" Emboxed the ladies must have something smart* 
Churchill: 7 he ItosciaA. 


fate, f»it, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, eamel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot* 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, son; mute, cub, ciire, unite, eur, rule, full; try, Syrian, so, ce = e; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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• em-bojte'se-ment, s. [Emuushment.] An 
ambush, an ambuscade. 

"Then ahulu yeeuermocountrewaite emhoyssermanls, 
»ud alio espiaile." — Chaucer : Tale of Moltbeus. 

Im bra ce, * em brase, * en-brac-en, 

v.t, & i. 10. Fr. embracer ; Fr. embrasser : en 
= in, and bras = the arm ; ltal. imbracciarc ; 

O. Sp. cmbrazar, from Lat. brachium = the 
aim.] [Brack.] 

A, Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language . 

1. Literally: 

(1) To seize, clasp, and hold fondly In the 
arms ; to press to the bosom with affection. 

" Hundreds embraced, the soldi era." — Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xvL 

* (2) To have sexual intercourse with. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To comprise, to inclose, to contain, to 
eacircle, to encompass. 

" Low at bis feot a spacious plain U placed. 

Between the mountain and the stream embraced" 
Denham: Coopers IliU, 323, 224. 

(2) To clasp, to twine round : as, A creeper 
embraces a tree. 

(3) To comprehend, to Include, to take in, 
to comprise. 

* (4) To take possession of, to hold, to seize. 

" Even such a passion doth embrace uiy bosom." 

Shakesp. : Troilut <t Cressida. ILL. *. 

(5) To admit, to receive, to accept. 

” If a man c.m be assured of any thing, without hav- 
lug examined, what is there that he may not embrace 
tor truth ? "—Locke. 

(6) To seize ardently or eagerly ; to accept 
willingly or cordially ; to welcome. 

" And you embrace the occasiou to depart" 

Shakesp. : Merchant q f Venice, L 1. 

(7) To adopt : as, To embrace the Christian 
religion. 

"They who are represented hy the wise virgins. e>n- 
6 race l the profession of the Christian religion, as the 
foolish virgius had done."— TUlotson. 

* (8) To meet, to undergo, to aubmlt to, to 
accept. 

" What cannot be eschewed must be embraced." 

Shakesp. : Merry Wives of Windsor, r. 5. 

* (9) To cherish. 

"If ye embrace bar. she shal bring tbo unto 
honoure.’’— Bible (1551), Proverbs iii. C, 

* (10) To throw a protectiog arm over ; to 
protect. 

*'9o much high God doth innocence embrace." 

Spenser: F. Q„ IIL vUL 29. 

II. Low : To endeavour to influence cor- 
ruptly, as a juror. [Embracery.] 

B. Intransitive : 

I. To join in an embrace ; to hug. 

" Let me embrace with old Vlnceutlo." 

Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, tv. &. 

*2. To join io sexual intercourse. 

"Your hrother and his lover have embraced, ~ 

Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, L 4. 

*3. To twioe. 

" Archt ouer head with an embracing vine." 

Spenser: F. Q., li. xlL 54. 

For the difference between to embrace and 
to clasp, see Clasp : for that between to em- 
brace and to comprise , see Comprise. 

6m bray e, s. [Em an ACE, v.] 

1. A pressing or clasping to the bosom ; a 
clasping in the arms. 

" [He] strove to seek the Dame’s embrace." 

Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, iv. fit, 

2. Sexual intercourse. 

3. A hostile struggle or grapple. 

" With half the fervour Hate bestows. 

Upon the last embrace of foes." 

Byron : Qiaour . 

6m bra 9 ed, pa. par. or a. [Embrace, v.] 

A. As pa, par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Clasped in the arms, inclosed, 
Included, accepted. 

2. Her.: Braced together; tied or bound 
together. 

* em bra' 50 -ment, s. [Eng. embrace ; -mcnL] 

1. The act of embracing or clasping io the 
arms ; an embrace. 

** Bring them to our embracement." 

Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, v. L 

2. Conjugal endearment; sexual inter- 
course. 

3. A hostile hug or squeeze ; a grapple. 

"The*e beasts, fighting with any man, stand upon 

their hinder feet ; and so this did, being ready to give 

* me a shrewd embracement." — Sidney. 


4. Comprehension. 

" Nor can her wide embracements filled he." 

David : Immortality of the Soul. 

5. The state of being contained or included ; 
inclusion. 

" Spirits, blood, and flesh die In the embracement of 
the parts hardly reparable ."— Bacon : Natural History. 

G. Willing or cordial acceptance. 

" A ready embracement of, and a Joyful complacency 
In, his kludneaa.’’— Barrow : ll'orfor, vol. i., ser. 8. 

cm bray© or, em bras -or, s. [Eng. em- 

trace ; -or.] 

Law : One who attempts or practises em- 
bracery (q.V.). 

(§m bra^’-er, a. [Eng. embrace); -er.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who embraces. 

"Bashful at first, she smiles at length on her em- 
bracer." Sir W. Jones : Songs of Jayadeva. 

2. Law : One who endeavours to corrupt a 
jury by embracery (q.v.). 

em' bra9 -er-y, s. [Eng. embrace, v. ; -ry.) 
Law : For dcf. aee example. 

" Embracery Is an attempt to Influence a Jury cor- 
ruptly tooiie side, by promises, persuasions, entreaties, 
tnouey, outertalnments. and the like. The punish- 
ment lor the person emhmctug [the embracer] is by 
fine and imprison in cut; and for tne juror so embraced, 
if it be by taking money, the punishment is (by divers 
statutes of the reign of Edward Ilf.) perpetual mf.uuy. 
imprisonment for a year, and forfeiture of the tenfold 
value.’*— Blackst one : Commentaries, bk. lv., ch. 10. 

cm bra9’-mg, per. par., a., k s. [Embrace, v.) 

A. As pr. jrar. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

]. Ord. Utng. : Claspiogin the arma, inclos- 
ing, including, accepting. 

2. Bot. ( Of the insertion of leaves , dtc.): 
Clasping with the base. The same as am- 
plexicaul, except that the latter term is ap- 
plied only to ateins or stalks. 

C. As subst. : The same as Embracement 
( q.v.). 

* em-bra 9 ' Tve, a. [Eng. embrace); - ive .) 
Given to or fond of embracing ; caressing. 

" Nut leas kind, though less embracive, was Madame 
de Montcoutour . " — Thackeray : Me incomes, ch. lviL 

* em braid', em brayd, v.t. [Pref. tm, 
and Eng. braid (q.v.).] To upbraid. 

"[Ho] embrnyded him with cowardice.' —Sir T. 
Klyot : The Oovernour, p. 167. 

em-bra'il, v.t. [Pref. em, aod Eng. brail 
(q.v.).] 

Naut. : To brail up. 

" For he who strives the tempest to disarm 
Will never first embroil the lee yard-arm " 

Falconer : Shipwreck, IL 

* em brake', v.t. [Pref. cm, aod Eog. brake 
(q.v.).] To entangle. 

"Hep would hamper and eiuftralcher in those mortal 
straights for hi* disdalne." — .Tashe : Lenten Stuff e- 

* 6m branch ment, s. [Pref. em, Eug. 
branch, ami sutf. -me»L] A branching forth ; 
tliat part of a tree where the branches diverge. 

em-bran gle, v.t. [Pref. em, and Eng. brangle 
(q.v,). J To mix up confusedly; to confuse, 
to entangle. 

" In which when once they are embrangled. 

Lhe more they stir, the more they’re tangled." 

Butler: Hudibras, 11. 2. 

em bra§ -lire (1), em bra su re, *em- 
braz ure, s. [Fr. embrasure.) 

1. Fart. : A crenelle opening out through a 



embrasure. 


parapet or wall to fire guns through. Its 
principal parts are : The cheeks, or sides ; 


mouth, or outer part ; neck, or narrow part ; 
sole, or bottom ; sill, or front of the solo. 
The merlon is the part of the parapet between 
two embrasures. Embrasures are usually 
perpendicular to the parapet, but are some- 
times incliued thereto, so as to obtain a line 
of Ure in a particular direction. 

2. Arch. : Tho inward enlargement of the 
cheeks or jambs ol u 7.'*iidow or door. 

" In tho twilight gloom of a wludow’s em^raiun 
8at the Iovens." LonyfelUno : EoangeUne, L a 

* em bra^' ure (2), *. [Embrace, v.) An 
embrace. 

" Injury of chance forcibly prevents our locked em- 
brasures:' — sh tkcfp. : Troilut <fc Crcssida, lv. 4. 

* em -brau d , v.t. IEmbiioider.] 

* cm brave, v.t. [Pref. em, and Eng. bravt 

(q.v.).J 

1. To inspire with courage ; to embolden 
to inspirit, to encourage. 

" Psycho, embravd by Charias generous flame 
Strives in demotions furnace to refine 
Her pious self." 

Beaumont: Psyche, xvtl. |Argtk 

2. To set off bravely ; to decorate, to em- 
bellish, to adorn. 

" The great earth s womb they open to the sky, 

And, with sad cypress, seemly It embrace . ' 

Spenser : F. !J. 1. 

* em brawn', * em-brawne, v.t. [Pref. 

em. and Eng. 6raum (q v.).] To harden. 

" It will embrawne and iron-crust bis flesh.**— 
Nashe : lenten Stiffs. 

* em braz ure, s. [Embrasure (1), 5.[ 

* em-bread, v.t. [Pref. em, and bread = braid 
(q-v.).] To braid up, to bind up. 

" H«r golden lockes. that late In tresses hrlght 
EmbreadeU were for hindring of her haste.’* 

Spenser: F. <1 . 111. lv. 18. 

* em-bre athe-ment, s. [Pref. em, Eng. 
breathe, and -ment. ] The act of breathing io ; 
inspiration. 

"The special and Immediate suggestion, embreatha- 
merit, and dictation of the Holy Ghost."— W. Lea. 

< Webster.) 

* em brew (ew as U)(l), v.t. [Pref. em, and 
Eog. brew (q.v.).] To strain, to distil. 

’em brew' (ew as u) (2), v.t. [Embrur.] 
To imbrue, to steej), to make wet. 

"Thy little hands embrewed in bleeding hrest." 

Spenser : F. <L. II- L *7. 

’’em-bright (gh silent), v.t. [Pref. em , and 
Eng. bright (q.v.).] To make bright, to 
brighten. 

" Through the embrighted air ascended flies." 

Cunningham Death of Hu La’e Majesty. 

em'-bring, a. [Eng. ember (2), ; -ing.) The 
same as Ember (2). 

embring days, s. pi. Ember-days. 

"They Introduced, by little and little, a general 
neglect of tho weekly fasts, the holy time of Lent, and 
the Embring -days."— Ueylin: Hist, of Presbyterians, 
p. 389. 

em'-bri on, s. [Gr.) 

1. Lit. : An embryo. 

2. Fig. : Anything undeveloped or not ye* 
come to maturity. 

" So long as sbice the plot was but an cmbrionf— 
Ben Jonson : Poetaster (In trod.). 

em britb -Ite, a. [Gr. eu./3pi07jy ( embrithls ) s» 
heavy ; • ite (.Win.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : A variety of Boulangerite found at 
Nertschiosk. (Da an.) 

em'-bro-cate, v.t. [ltal. embroccare ; Low 
LaL embroco = to pour into a vessel ; from 
Gr. ipPpoxy ( embroche ) = a lotion, a fofneata- 
tion : cv = in, and fipoxy (broche) — a wetting ; 
Ppe'xw ( brccho ) = to wet.j 
Surg. & Med . ; To moisten, wet, or foment a 
diseased portion of the body by a liquid ap- 
plied by means of a cloth, sponge, or anything 
similar. 

em-bro-ca -tlon, s. [Fr. & Eng., from em- 
brocate (q.v.).] 

Surgery £ Medicine : 

1. The act of fomenting any diseased part of 
the body with water, hot or cold spirit, oil, 
or anything similar, hy means of cotton, 
flannel, a sponge, &c., to reduce swellings, to 
allay pain, to remove numbness, and, if pos- 
sible, restore some sensation in palsy. 

2. The liquid used for such fomentation. 

em bro'-gli-o (g silent), s. [Imbroolio.] 


boil, bdjf; po^t, jdrfrT; cat, 9ell, cborus, cbm, bench; ge. gem; tbln, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist- ph - & 
fiinn^ -tlan = eban. -tlon, -sion = shun ; -'tlon, -gion = zhun. -tlous, -cions, -slons = shtis. -ble, -die, &c.-=b?l, d§L 
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6m-broid -cr, *em braud-en, *em- 
broud-en, *em-broyd-on, ‘cm broid, 
* em -browd-er, * im-broyd-er, v.t. A: i. 
[Fref. em, am I 0. Fr. brode.r .= to embroider or 
broider (q.v.).] 

]. To ornament with raised figures of 
needlework, executed with coloured silks, 
gold or silver thread, or other extraneous 
material. 

“A »carf embroidered met the hero'* eye ‘ 

Within. Jipigonuid, vL 

2. To execute or work in embroidery. 

3. To variegate, to diversify, to adorn. 

** Sweet Nature, stripp'd of her embroidered robe. 
Deplores the wasted regions ot her glolx* " 

Vow per : On ilrrotrrn. 

£m-broid'-er-er, 'em bro der or, s . 

(Eng. embroider; -er.) One who works in 
embroidery. 

“ Bine silk and purple. the work of th teml/roiderer.” 
—JZxod, xxxv. &>. 

£m-br6id-er ihg, pr. par., & s. [EM- 
BROIDER.] 

A. A. B. As pr. par. <Sk particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As si ibst. : The act or art of working in 
embroidery. 

embroiderlng-maehiitc, s. A form 

of sewing-machine in winch the cloth is 
moved beneath the reciprocating needle-bar 
according to the requirements of the tracing, 
while the needles and honks retain their 
relative positions above and below the fabric. 

em broid' er-y, * em broid-er ie, * em- 
broud rie, s. [Eng. embroider; -y. ) 

I. Ordinary Ixinguage : 

1. The set, process, or art of embroidering. 

2. Ornamentation by raised figures of needle- 
work executed in coloured silks, gold or silver 
thread, Ac. This is a very ancient art. The 
Egyptians, Babylonians, Medcs. and Persians 
all excelled in it. The adornments of the 
tabernacle in the wilderness were of tapestry 
worked in blue, scarlet, and gold. The gar- 
ment of Sisera, as referred to 1>£ Deborah, was 
embroidery, “ needlework on both sides.” 
Homer refers to embroidery as the occupation 
of Helen and Andromache. Embroidery is 
generally done in frames, the woven fabric 
being stretched flat and the needle passed 
through and through. 

** Flowers purfled, blue and white, 

Like sapphire, pearl, in rich embroidery, 

Buukled below fair knighthood a bending kneo." 

a/uiki’sp. ; Merry Wiv -j, v. 5. 

3. Cloth or other atutf ornamented with 
embroidered work. 

" Lace* and embroideries are more costly than either 
warm or comely."— Raron • Adoicrto I 'iilierx 

4. Variegation or diversity of colour. 

“If the natural embroidery of the meadows wore 
helpt and improved by fut, a Hum might make a 
gretty^landukip of bis own possession*. —Spectator, 

It Her. : A term applied to a hill or mount 
with several copings or rises and fulls. 

£m-broir (1), v.t. (O Pr. embroniller, from 
ein =1 in, and brouiller — to mix up, entaugle, 
confute; It. imbrcgliare. } 

1. To throw into confusion, to involve, to 
entangle, to confound, to confuse. 

"The Christian antiquities at Rome, though i.f a 
fresher d ite, are so embroi'ed with fable and le/end. 
that one receives hut Little satisfaction."— Addison : 
Oh Italy. 

2. To involve or entangle in any quarrel, 
contention, disturbance, or trouble. 

“ I hail no passiou, design, or preparation to embroil 
my kingdom In a civil war King Charles Eikon 
Basil ike 

* em-broiT (2), v.t. [Pref. ei n, and Eng. broil 
(q.v.).J To broil, to burn. 

" That knowledge, for which we boldly attempt to 
rifle God's cabinet, should, like the co il from the altar, 
serve only to embroil and consume the sacrilegious in. 
vaders ."— More : Decay of Piety. 

* em broil', s. (Embroil fl). v.] An em- 
broilment, disturbance, perplexity, or confu- 
sion. 

** What an embroil It had made in Parliament is not 
easy to conjecture."— Jb'orth : Examen, p. 60 S. 

£m-broir-mont, $. (Eng embroil; -mint.) 

1. Tbe act of embroiling, confusing, involv- 
ing, or entangling. 

2. A atnte of confusion, perplexity, disorder, 
or contention. 

“ The cause of thl* uncertainty was, the embroil- 
ments and factions that were then amongst ti-C Arab*.*’ 
—Maundreii ; Jvurn< y, p. 68, 
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* cm bron'zo, v.t. [Pref. cm, and Eng. bronze. 
(q.v.).J To execute, form, of cast in bronze 
or brusa. 

** That you may proudly stalk the Circus o’er. 

Or In the Capitol cmhroupd may stand.' 

Era nets: Horace, sat bk 1L 

* cm-broth'-el, y.f. [Pref. em, and Eng. 

brothel (q.v.).J To Inclose in a brothel. 

{Donne.) 

* em broud, v.t. [Pref. m, and Fr. broder.) 
To embroider (q.v.). 

* em broud rlc, s . (Embroidery.) 

em-brown, v.t. [Pref. em, and Eng. brov>n 
(q.v.).] To make brown or darker iu colour; 
to brown, to tan. 

” Autumn’s varied idiodos embrown the w»ll*. M 

T<iotnson : Castle of Indolence, L SS. 

em-bru'e, v.t. (Imbrue.) 

em-brued’, pa. par. or a. [Emdrue.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B, As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang . : Imbrued, steeped. 

2. Her. : A term applied to a weapon re- 
presented as covered or sprinkled with blood ; 
also to the mouths of animals bloody witb 
devouring their prey. 

* era-bru te, t».f. [Pref. em, and Eng. brute 
(q.v.).j To degrade to the state of a brute ; to 
brutalize. 

** Already bound to a h id. mad. and embruted part- 
ner."— C. Uroiitd . Jane Eyre, eh, xxvl. 

em'-bry o, em bri-o, ‘era-bri on, 
* em-bry on, s. A a. [Fr. emhryon ; Lat. 
emJmjou ; Or. epfipvov ( embruon ). Iroin ep {em) 
— kv (««) = in, and fipvov ( bruon ), neut. of 
|3 pvun> (Union) = swelling, fn 1 of a tiling, pr. 
par. of 0pu<»> (bruo) — to be full of a thing, to 
swell ] 

A* As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : In tbe same sense as II. 1. 

" When the crude embryo careful nature breeds, 

See how sha works, and how her work proceed a. * 
Ulackmore : Creation. 

2. Fig. : A rudimentary, cruile, or unde- 
veloped state ; in the lirat or earliest stages. 

" Tbecomp;uiy little exp-cted what a noble work I 
had then in embryo."— Swift. 

II. Physiology : 

1. Human Phys. : The 11 rat beginning of the 
animal development, not born and still un- 
finished. The germs of two new cells are first 
deposited within the ovulutn (q.v.) by spon- 
taneous movement. They occupy only the 
pellucid centre of the germinal spot at first, 
but speedily increase in size, and develope 
new cells in their own interior, until they 
alone till the whole germinal vesicle. Each 
gives birth to a new generation of two. making 
four, then eight cells, sixteen, and so on, 
doubling progressively, until a mulberry-like 
mass is produced of innumerable cells. This 
in the animal embryo moves up to the side 
of the yolk, flattening against its liuing 
membrane, in contact with the yolk-bag. A 
second and third layer is then formed from 
the ceotre within the first maaa of cells. The 
whole is known as the germinal membrane ; 
the. external pellicle is culled the sereus layer, 
the internal the mucous layer, and the middle 
the vascular layer, giving rise to the hr»t 
vessels of the embryonic structure. Thus the 
beginning of the embryo ia a sac, enclosing 
the nutriment prepared for it prior to the 
permanent portion to be evolved from the 
centre of this mulberry-mass. The greater 
portion is then cast off. and nearly all the 
permanent embryonic formatiou is derived 
fmm one large cell, at first in the centre, but 
ultimately at the surface of the mass, when it 
undergoes the flattening described. This, with 
the cluster of cells round it, forms the germ- 
spot, with a round transparent space in it. the 
area pellnoida. The nucleus of this cell is 
first annular, then pear-shaped, then violin- 
like, being two long parallel lines, with a nar. 
row space between them, but separating to 
enclose a wider spare at one end. Tins is 
called the Primitive Trace. The parts tirat 
formed from this are the spine and spinal-cord 
(q.v.). Vessels at the same time are being 
formed within the substance of the germinal 
membrane, forming a network known as the 
Vascular Area, and terminating in the embryo, 
at the point afterwards becoming the umbi- 
licus (q.v.), in two largo trunks. The forma- 
tion of the heart takes place in the vascular 


layer, and at the same time the production of 
u digestive cavity begins by the «e|MtratioH of 
a small part of the yolk-bag, below the em- 
bryo, from the general cavity. The amnion 
(q.v.) and allantois (q v.) arc then lormed. the 
chief office of the latter being to convey the 
vessels of the embryo to the chorion (q.v.). 
Then comes the respiratory pi-ucess (q.v.). 
(Ego, Circulation, Farr us.] 

2. Animal Phys. : In the higher vertebrates 
the development presents nn analogy to that 
described under 1. 

At a later period the human and higher 
animal embryo is called a Fo.*Uis (q. v.), 

3. Vtg. Phys.: The rudiments of the future 
plant contained in all trneseede, not in spores. 
In snnie seeds the embryo constitutes nearly 
the whole of the structure, in others It Is em- 
bedded in albumen, lri a perfectly developed 
embryo there are three parts, a cotyledon or 
cotyledons (q.v.), the plumule or future bud, 
and the radicle or future root For distinc- 
tion of plants founded on the number of their 
cotyledons — a very important character— see 
Dicotyledons, Monocotyledons, aod Acoty- 
ledons. 

B. As adj. : In a rodinientary, crude, or 
undeveloped state; undeveloped; not in & 
perfect state. 

*' Four champion* fierce. 

8 trive here for mastery, and to battle bring 

Their embryon atom*. Afdto n /*. L.. II. SaR-900. 

IT Crabb thus dihcri mi nates between embryo 
and foetus: '* Embryo . . . signifies the thing 
germinated ; fa-tvs signifies the thing cherished, 
both words referring to what is formed in the 
womb of the mother ; but embryo properly 
implies the tirat irmt of conception, nnd the 
fattus lh.rt which has arrived to u maturity of 
formation. Anatomists tells us that the 
embryo in the human subject assumes the 
character of t he foetus about the I orty -second 
day after conception. Fetus is applicable 
only in its proper sense to onimals ; embryo 
has a figurative application to plants and 
fruits when they remain in a confused and 
imperfect state, and also a moral application 
to plans, or whatever is roughly conceived ia 
the mind.” {Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

H f (I) Fixed embryo ; 

Bot. : A leaf bud. 

(2) Naked embryo : 

Veg. Phys: A spore. 

embryo-buds, s. pi. 

Veg. Phys. : Spheroidal solid bodies found 
in the bark of trees, and capable iu favourable 
circuinstauces of being transformed into 
branches. {Treas. of Lot.) They may be well 
seen on the beech tree. The name was first 
given by Dotrocbet. 

embryo-cells, s. pi. 

Anat. Phys.: Cells in tbe aggregate con- 
stituting tbe embryo (q.v.). 

embryo-sac, «. 

1. Human & Animal Phys. : (Embrvo 1, 2.) 

2. Veg. Phys. : A cell which becomes en- 
larged into a sac in the substance of the upper 
pan of the nucleus of the ovule or rudiment 
of the seed. In its cavity are developed the 
germinal vesicles, one (if not more) of which 
after fertilisation gives origin to the embryo. 
{Griffith & HenfreyA 

em-bry-dc’-ton-y, s. (Gr. cp8pvov (embmon) 
= an embryo, and ktoVoc (Atones) = murder, 
from *t«W ( kteino ) =■ to kill.) 

Surg. & Uidwif. : The Caesarian operation 
(q.v.). 

e m -bry-o-gcu -ic, o. (Gr. ip8pvov{embmton) 
= an embryo, ami yevvau (genuoo) = to en- 
gender.] Pertaining or relating to the geuera- 
tiou of an embryo. 

cm-bry-o^-en-y, s. (EiJBnvocENic ] 

Physiol.: The generation of au embryo. 

em-bry-cte'-on-y, s. [Gr. cpppvov (embruon) 
= au embryo, and -roiy {gone) = offspring— that 
which engenders. 1 The same as Embryogeny 
(q.v.). 

cm bry og’-ra-phy, s. [Gr. ipppv ov (em- 
bruon) = au embryo, and ypu<f»} ( grophe ) = a 
delineation . . . a description. ] 

Bot. : A description of embryos without 
tracing their development. 

em-bry-o-l6i*'-Ic,o. [Eng., &c .embryologiy); 
-tc. ] Relating to embryology. 


Cate, fat, Care, amidst, what, fa.11, father; we, wet, hero, eamel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot* 
or, wore, W 9 l£ work, who, son ; mute, cub, euro, unite, eur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, aa, ce = 6. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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2m bry-6-lo^-ic-al ly, adv. [Eng. cm- 

brynluytc ; cl ; -ly.] * According to the rules 
of em m yology. 

“I» not the hypo hi l» a warbler embryologicaUy t" 
—C. Kingsley : Life, li. 203. 

2m bry ol'-o-gy, s. [Gr. t'pjSpvoi' (m5nwn) 
= an embryo, uml Aoyos (log os) = a discourse.] 
Physiol.: The department of science which 
treats of the development of the embryo. 

*• Emhrytl ogy, or tbe developing nt of the foetus and 
ita organs.”— juani : Anatomy (3th etL), 1L 673. 

* 2m'-bry-on, s. & a. [Embryo.) 

cm -bryon-al, a. [Gr. eVSovop (embruon.) — 
an embryo ; -*qb] Pertaining to an embryo. 

( Trees . of Pot.) 

2m' bry-on-ar-y, a. [Eng, Ac. embryon; 
-ary; Fr. emhryo unaire.] The same as Em- 
bryonic and Embryonate (q.v.). 

em bryon-a -tre, s. pi. [Mod Lat., from 
Gr. enfUfivov (mth won) — an emhryo (q.v.); 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. snlf. -ate.] 

Dot. : Embrvnnato Plants. The name given 
bv Dr A. Richer l to Phanerogamous or 
Flowering Plants, ns distinguished from his 
Inmiihryo mta* or luembryonate Plants. (A. 
Rirk'trrf, M.D. : Elements of Botany, trana. by 
T. Chuton, 1829, pp. 35, 524.) 

em bry o nitfi, em bry o na ted, em- 
bri o-nat-ed, a. [Mod. Lat. embryo natus.] 

[EMtlRVONAT.fi. ) 

Dot. : Possessed of n proper emhryo. 

" Km.hrynnt.ttsd or phanerogamous plants.” — A. 
fti-'mrd, M.D.: Elements of Botany, trails. by P. 
Chiton, p. 5JL 

2m bry-on'-ic, a. [Gr. etxfipvov (embruon) = 
an embryo; Eng! adj. suff. -ic.) 

1. Lit . Pertaining to an embryo, or resem- 
bling it ; rudimentary. 

“ A part arrested at an early phase of embri/onic de- 
velopment."— Darwin : Descent of Man U&il), vol. i., 
pt. I., ch. iv. 

2. Fig. : In an embryo state ; very recent 
or young. 

" In the embryonic town of Dickinson or Green 
River .'*— Century Mag'izinv (Aug.. 1882J, p, 503. 

embryonic-sac, s. [Embryo Sac.) 
embryonic-vesicles, s. 

Hot. : Two inemhraneless cells in the em- 
bryo sac. They are called also germinal 
vesicles. 

em bryo-teg'-X-um (pi. em-bry-o-teg- 
X-a), em-bry-ot'-e-ga, s. [Gr. Zp ppvuv (em- 
briton) — an embryo, and reyo? (i legos ) = a roof, 
covering.) 

Dot. : A small callosity at a short distance 
from the liilum, in the seeds of Asparagus, 
Coimnelina, Ac. It gives way at the time of 
germination. The name emhryotega was first 
given by Gaertner. 

em bry-ot'-ic, a. [Eng., Ac. embryo; suff. 
■tic ; as if from Lat. eireftn/oficws.) The same 
as Embryonic (q.v ). 

•* What one ralsfortuu© or disaster In the book of 
vmbryotio evils V‘— Sterne : Tristram Shandy, iiL. 167. 

cm-bry ot -o -my, s. [Gr. tftffpvw ( embruon ) 
= an embryo, and rop.> ) (tome) = a cutting, 
from re/Ai m (fm«o) = to cut.) 

Med. : A cutting of an embryo or frpfns 
from the uterus. [Embryoctomy.] 

* em‘ - bry - ous, a. [Eng. embry(o) ; -o?«). 
Having the nature or character of .an emhryo ; 
embryonic. 

** Without the first the latter Is defective : without 
the last the first Is but abortive and embryous."— 
Feltham: Resolves, pt, 1, Rea. 14. 

* em burse', v.t. (Imburse.) 

* em'-busb, v.t. [Pref. em, and Eng. bush 
(q.v.).] To place or hide amongst bushes ; to 
place in ambush. 

" Embushiny hfinself presently among the buabea 
and brambles. SAeffon : Don Quixote, lik. ill, c. 9. 

* em-basb’ ment, * em-busshe-ment, s. 

[Eng. embush ; -menf.) Au anibnsh. 

" Hla enemies had laid some embushment for him." 
—Brenda : Quintus Curtins, fol. 46. 

* em bus'-y (us as Xz), * im-bus-y, v.t. 
| Pref. em, mid Eng. busy (q.v.).] To busy, to 
employ, t ) occupy. 

“ The accustome and usage 
Of aunclent poets, ye wot* full wele. bath bene 
Thom self© to embusj with all their whole oarage. * 
SkcUon : Poems, p. 11. 


I erne, s, (Eam.) An uncle. (Scofcft.) 

" Dhlna bis *mt# tile and gang to bts place In the 
name of the Bluldy Mackeuyie."— Scott : Heart of Mid- 
lothian, ch. xll. 

e-men -a-gogue, s. [Emmenagogur.] 

e-mend', * e mendo, v.t. (Lat. cmendo = 
to free from faults : e — out, and mentlnm = a 
fault.) [Ameno.] 

1. To free from faults or hlemishes ; to 
amend, to improve. 

“ Thel bee not any thing emmded, or bettered la 
their nvyug."— Udal : Apophtk. of Erasmus, p. 55. 

2. To correct, to improve, to make better. 

" Have us excused, that we no better do. 

An other tune to amende it if we can." 

Mystery of Candle mai-day (1512). 

*e mend a-ble, a. [Eug. emend; - able .) 
Capable of* emendation ; that mayor can be 
emended. 

e-mcnd'-als, s. pi. [Emend.) A term in old 
accounts, signifying the sum total ia stock. 
(Htdlivjell.) Tho word occurs still in the 
books of the Society of the Inner Temple, 
where so much in emend als at the foot of an 
account on the balance thereof shows that so 
much money is in the bank or stock of the 
house for the reparation of losses or other 
emergent occasions. 

* e-men d' -ate -ly, * e-men-^at-ly, odv. 
[Lat. ememlatits, pa. par. of emendo\ Eng. 
sufT. -ly.] Free from fault or blemish; cor- 
rectly. 

" The printers were very desirous to have the Bible 
come forth a* faultless and cmend itely as the short* 
ness of time for tho recognising of the same would re- 
quire.”— Dedic. of the Bible to Henry VUl. (153 J). 

e-mend a'-tion, s. [Lat. emendatio, from 
emendatns , pa. par. of cmendo = to amend 
(q.v.); O. Fr. emendation. ; Sp. emtndacion ; 
It. ementlazioiie. ) 

1. The act of amending, improving, or 
altering for the better. 

" That punishment is never sent upon puredeslgnes 
ot emendation.'— Bp. Taylor : Great Exemplar, pt. iiL, 
disc. 18. 

2. The act of critically correcting or altering 
a text so as to give a better reading ; the re- 
moval of corruptions or errors from a text. 

“That useful part of learning which consists In 
emendations "—Spectator, No. 328. 

3. The state or condition of being improved 
or altered for the better; improvement; an 
alteration for the better. 

“Giving It what I thought an emendation.*— Jfason : 
Du Frtsnoy, Art of Painting. (Pref.J 

4. An alteration or correction io a text. 

e'-mend-a- tor, s. [Lat.. from emendatus , pa. 
par. of emendo.] One who corrects or im- 
proves ; specifically, one who removes errors 
or corruptions from a text, so as to give Letter 
readings. 

e-raend -a-tor-y, a, [Lat. emendatorius , from 

emendatus, pa. par. of emendo.] Of or per- 
taining to the emendatiou or correction of 
texts. 

** Jortln used frequently to mention this attempt to 
discredit emendatory criticism, with strong marks of 
derisi ou. "—b arton ; Essay on Pope. 

* e-mend'-X-cate, v.t. [Lat. emendico — to 
beg: c = out, and mendico =to beg; mcn- 
dicus = a beggar.) [Mendicant.) To beg. 

(Cockeram.) 

* em' er-ald, em-er ade, * em-er-aud, 
*em-er-aude, * em-er -aulde, s. A a. 

[O. Fr. mrwnnidc; Fr. emeraude, from Lat. 
smaragdus ; Gr. <j>tdpay$os (swiraydos) ; Sanse. 
marakata ; Sp. esmerulda ; I tal. smcrtddo ] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ord. Lang. : The same aa II. 1 A 2 (q.v.). 

II. Technically: 

1. Min.: A variety of beryl, nnd distin- 
guished from the latter by being emerald- 
green in place of pale green, light blue, yellow 
or white, the colours of the beryl. The green 
of the emerald is produced by the presence 
of chromium, the colours of the beryl proper 
chiefly by iron. The finest emeralds are 
found in Peru, but they occur in various 
other places. 

2. Scripture: 

( 1 ) That of the Old Testament : The rendering 
of the Ileb. "j^: (nophelzh) (Exod. sxviii. 18, 
xxxix. 11 ; Ezek. xxvii. 1(1, xxviii. 13), a gem 
which has not been properly identified. The 
Septnagint ami Josephus render it avdpa$ 


(anthrax) = coal, the carbuncle, the ruby, tba 
garnet ; cinnabar. 

(2) That of the New Testament : The render- 
ing of the Gr. cr/xapuySo? (smaragdos) (Rev. Iv. 
13, xxi. 19)) probuUy = not tho emerald but 
aqua marine. ( Liddell & Scott.) 

3. Her.: The green tincture in coat-armour; 
vert. 

4. Prinf. : A size of typo larger than non- 
pareil and less than minion. 

This line ia set in Emerald type. 

B. At adjective : 

1. Made of or containing an emerald : a3, an 
emerald ring. 

2. Of a bright green colour, like nn emerald. 

" Nor trace he there. In early vprlnff, 

Save uf the Fumes' emerald riug. 

Bco t : Eormun Horse-Shoe. 

3. Printed with the tjpe called emerald s 
as, an emerald edition. 

Oriental emerald : 

Min. : A green variety of sapphire 

emerald-copper, s. 

Min. : The same as Dioptase (q.v.). 

emerald-green, s. 

Chem. : Schweinfurth §reen (CoAsoO^'Cn 
(C-dJ 3 0)o. A cupric arsenite ami acetate, con- 
taining when pure 58 4 per cent, of urseuious 
acid, and 25 per cent, of copper. It ia a rich 
reen pigment, but very poisonous. Prepared 
y dissolving five pounds of cupric sulphate 
and one pound of lime in two gallons of vine- 
gar, and pouring a boiling aqueous solution 
of five pounds of arseniona acid into the mix- 
ture gradually while it is well stirred. Tbe 
precipitate is then dried and powdered. 

Emerald Isle, s. An epithet applied to 
Ireland, from the freshness and bright colour 
of the verdure, produced hy the abundant 
heat and moisture continually reaching it 
from the Atlantic. This epithet was first 
used by Dr. W. Drennan (1754-1820), in his 
poem entitled “ Erin.” 

“Ana of Krio. prove strong ; but be gentle <u» brave. 
And. uplifted to strike, still be ready to save : 

Nor oue feeling of vengeance presume to defile 
Tbe cause or the men of the Emerald Isle." 

emerald-moths, s. pi. 

Entom. : The name given to the genns Hip- 
parchus (q.v.), which, as now defined, is more 
limited in species than it was. 

H Large emerald-moth : 

Entom. : Hipparchus papdlionarlus (tho 
Phalfcna Geonwtra 
papilionaria of Lin- 
naeus). The wings 
are two or two and 
a-lialf inches across 
their surface, grass- 
green, witli two 
rows of whitish emerald moth. 
spots, and a green- 
ish-yellow fringe; antennEe reddish-brown. 
The caterpillar feeds on the cl in, the lime, the 
alder, the heeoh, Ac. It is found in England 
and the south of Scotland, but is not very 
common. 

emerald- nickel, s. 

Min. : The same as Texasite (q.v.). (Dr & 
Mus. Catal.) For Texasite Dana prefers the 
name Zaratite. 

em -cr-ant, s. A a. (Emerald.) 

* em cr-aud, * em-er-anld, * em-er- 
aude, s. [Emerald.) 

o-mcr'ge, v.i. [Lat. emergo = to rise out of : 
e — out, and mergo = to dip ; Ttal. ermergere.) 

1. To rise up out of anything in which a 
thing li3s been immersed, sank, or covered. 

"They emerge l, Vi tbe upper part of tbe spirit of 
wine, ns much of them as lay immersed in tho spirit." 
—Boyle. 

2. To issue, to proceed. 

" If the prism was turned about Ita axis that wajr, 
which inode the rays emergo more obliquely out of the 
second refracting surface of tbe prism, the image *uoa 
became au inch or two longer, or more." — A e^tnnt 

Optics. 

3. To reappear in sight after being tempo- 
rarily lost to view ; as in an eclipse the sun ia 
said to emerge when the moou ceases to ob- 
scure its light. 

"Chasing the red-coaG down |be lane 
Then crossing the fields to e»ier.7eo!rain.* 

Longfellow : Lutv U ords Tat *. , 


boil, bo^*; poiit, j£frl; cat, 5ell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenopnon, exist, ph = £> 
-cion, -tian - sham -tion, -sion = shun; -tion, -?ion = zhiin. -clous, -tious, -sious = sbiis. -ble, -die, Ac. =* beL d$L 
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4. To rise from a state of depression or ob- 
scurity ; to come forward or into a prominent 
position. 

*' At the very moment when tome of them «eeme*l 
plunged in unfathonnihfe abyaaea of disgrace and 
a ». Liter, they linve suddenly emerged."— Hut ke : Hegi- 
citle Peace, lett- i. 

6. To come up, to occur, to cnme into notice. 

* e mer ge ment, s. (Eng. emerge; -ment.) 
An unexpected occurrence ; an emergency. 

” Such emerormx-nt* disperse In rumor uuuccouiit' 
ably ." — .\orth ; Examen, p. tOL 

* e-mer'“gen5C, s. [Lat. emergens, pa. par. 
of tmergo.]' 

1. Tlie act of rising or emerging from any 
fluid by which a thing lias been covered. 

" We have read of a tyrant who tried to prevent the 
emergence of murdered bod lea" — Hr oxen e : Vulgar 
Err our*. 

2. The act of issuing or proceeding. 

“The white co'our of all refracted ll^bt. at it* very 
first emergence, where It appears as white as before I to 
Incidence. Is compounded of various colours."— A>«7f#n.- 
Optic* 

3. That which emerges or rises up. 

" From the deep thy bright emergence sprung." 

Ilrooke : Universal Beauty. L. 

* 4. An emergency, an exigency ; a critical 
time. 

” Not he, but his emergence forced the door * 

Cowper : Charity, 188. 

£-mer / -gen-$3f» a. [bat emergent, pr. par. 
of tmergo.] 

* I. The act of emerging or rising up; a 
rising, issuing, or starting into view. 

"The emergency of colours, upon coalition of the 
particle* of such bodies. as were neither of them of the 
colour of that mixture whereof they are ingredients. Is 
▼ery well worth our attentive observation.*— Boyle ; 
On Colour*. 

*2. A sudden or unexpected occasion, event, 
or chance. 

" Most of our rarities have been found out hy casual 
emergency. and have bceu the works of time and 
chance rather than of philosophy ."— Ola nviU : Sceprit 
8cienti/lca, cb. xix. 

3. A pressing necessity ; an exigency ; a 
critical moment; a combination of circum- 
stances requiring immediate action or remedy ; 
a crisis. 

" He never, fn any emergency, lost, even for a mo- 
ment, the perfect use of bla admirable ludgment. ’— 
Macaulay ' Nut. Eng., Iv. 

* 4. A casual profit. 

"The rents, profits, Aud emergencie* belonging to a 
Bishop of Bath and Wells.*'— Beylin : Life of Laud, 
p. 159. 

For the difference between emergency and 
exigency , see Exigency. 

fc-mer-£ent, a. A s. [Lat emergens, pr. par. 
of tmergo = to emerge. ] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Rising up out of a fluid nr other surround- 
ing or covering substance ; rising Into view. 

“ Immediately the mountains hnge appear 
Emergent" Milton: P. L. vlL. 188. 

2. Rising or starting into notice from ob- 
scurity or depression. 

“The man that is ouce hated, both hia good and hU 
rvil deeds oppress him ; he is not easily emergent " — 
Bert J onion, 

* 3. Issuing or proceeding, as from a cause ; 
resulting. 

"The stoics held a fixed unalterable oourse of events ; 
but then tbey held nUo. that they fell out by a neces- 
sity emergent from and inherent in the things them- 
•elves.”— SowM. 

* 4. Accidental, casual. 

** The Septuaeint was much depraved, not only from 
the errors of Scri1>es, and the emergent corruptions of 
time."— Broiene - Vulgar Errourt, bk- vL ch. L 

* 5. Sudden, unexpected, critical ; of the 
nature of ao emergency, pressing. 

" All the lords declared, (hat, upon any emergent 
occa ion, they would mount their servant* ujxm their 
hoi-see." — Clarendon. 

* B. As subst. : A audden recurrence ; a 
casualty ; an emergency. 

"They, for those reasons, and other emergent*, went 
to work again, and that so avowedly, that they pitched 
upon my Lord Hamilton to be their he*A."—Outhry ; 
Memoir*, p. 5. 

emergent-year, a. 

Calendar: The epoch or date from which 
any people begin to compute their time. 

* S-mer'-gent-ly. adu. [Eng. emerge nt ; ■ hj .] 
By emergence or issue from something else ; 
Indirectly. 

"In that which was not primely necessary, hut 
emerge ntly and contingently."— Taylor : tlule of Con- 
science. bk. lit ch. iv. 

^S-mer'-gent-ness, *. [Fn g. emergent; 

The faculty or state of being emergent. 


£m' er il, « [0. Fr.] 

1 . A glazier's diamond ; a quarrel, or quarry. 

2. Emery. 

" Whose [Jersey’s] venom -hating ground 

. The hardened emerit hath, which thou abroad 
dost send." Drayton : Polyolbion, i. Lb, 

* 2 met it, a. [Lat. emeritus.] The same as 
Emehitld (q.v.). 

11 The emerit ancient warbling priests.” 

Cartwright : Birth of Prince** Elisabeth. 

• e-mcr'-it-ed, a. [Lat. emeritus , pa. par. of 
nnereor.] [Emeritus.] Having sufficiently 
done one’s duty. 

" I had the honour to lay one of the first foundation 
• lone* «-f that royal structure erected for the recep. 
tion and encourngementof i-merlfetl aud well dew rv in g 
seamen."— Evelyn : Diary, tiL vL i 15. 

C-met I tus, «. A s. [Lat. pa. par. nf 
emeretyr = having served one’s time : e — oat, 
fully, and iHcreor = to merit, earn, or de- 
serve. J 

A. As adjective : 

* 1. Applied to a soldier or public officer 
who had served Ilia time and retired from 
the public service. 

2. Having served his time ; retired from 
any service or office : as, emeritus professor. 

*B. As substantive : 

* 1. A soldier or public officer who had 
served hia time, and retired from the public 
service. 

2. One who has served hia time aud has 
retired from any service or office. 

em er od$, £m'-er-oid$, s. pi. [Corrupted 
from Eng. hemorrhoids (q.v.).] Piles, painful 
tumours around the anus. 

‘‘And smote them with emerod*.’— 1 Ham. v. 6. 

e-mersed , a. [Lat. emersus ; pa. par. of 
emerge = to emerge (q.v.).] 

Bof. : Rising above the surface of water. 

e-mer-sion, s. [Fr. Emersion.] [Emerseo.] 

Astron. : The re-appearance of a heavenly 
body from behind another at the end of an 
eclipse or occultation. 

£m -er- y, $. A a. [Fr. cmeri ; Sp. & Pori, esmeril ; 
ltal smeriglio, from Gr. <r/Aiip<y (smurfs), apipis 
( smiris ) = emery.] 

A, As substantive: 

Min. : A variety of Corundum (q.v.). It is 
granular in texture, and black or gTeyish- 
blaek in colour. It is found in the islands of 
the Greek Archipelago and in Asia Minor, at 
Cheater in Massachusetts, and elsewhere in 
America ; and in England, in Cumberland. 
In the state of powder it is greatly used for 
polishing hard substances. 

B. As adj. : Consisting of emery, pertain- 
ing to emery. 

emery cloth, s. Cloth brushed with 
liquid glue, aud dusted with powdered emery. 

emery grinder, s. An emery-wheel 
mounted in a stand, to be used as a grind- 
stone. 

emery-paper, s. Paper brushed with 
Liquid glue and dusted with emery of the re- 
quired grade of fineness. 

emery vulcanite-wheel, s. A com- 
pound of einery and caoutchouc, moulded 
into the shape of a grindstone or lap, and 
vulcanized. 

emery-wheel, s. A leaden wheel in 
which einery is imbedded by pressure, or, 
more commonly, a wooden wheel covered 
with leather and with a surface of emery. 
The wheel is fastened to a mandrel and rotated 
by a wheel and band; its principal use is in 
grinding and polishing metallic articles, espe- 
cially cutlery. Sometimes called a Corun- 
dum Wheel, from the specific name of tlie 
crystalline alumina used thereon, the hardest 
known substance next to the diamond. 
Emery is a dark, granular variety; the sap- 
phire and ruby are peculiarly coloured vari- 
eties. (Knight.) 

em -er-y-llte, s. [Eng., Ac. emery, and Gr. 
Aiflos (lithos) = stone.] 

Min. : A variety of Margarite from Asia 
Minor and the Grecian Archipelago. 

em'-e sis. s. [Gr. e>e<ny (emesis)]. 

Med. : Vomiting. 


e-met, «. [Emmet.) 

e-mCt-ie, a. A s. [Gr. *p*rbcdy ( emetikos ) =s 
provoking sick liesa, from (erneA) = to 

vomit.] 

A. /Is adj.: Indaciog to vomit; exciting 
the stomach to reject its contents by the 
mouth. 

■‘Various arc the temperament# and operation* ol 
boil*; inure purgative, some emetic, arid s^we »udo- 
nfle,' —little. 

B, As substantive : 

Phar. : A substance which, when taken 
internally, causes vomiting, by producing an 
inverted action of the stomach and esophagus, 
and the emptying of the stomach of any con- 
tents which may be present. They are used 
in canes of poisoning, and caaes of phthisis, 
bronchitis, and croup. 'Ihey arc divided by 
Garrod into direct emetics— :m sulphate of 
zinc, sulphate of copper, carbonate of am- 
monia, mustard flower, camomile, and com- 
mon salt ; indirect emetics— as ipecacuanha, 
tartarated antimony, apomorphia ; emetic 
agents— such as titillation of the fauces. The 
indirect emetics are used in inflammatory 
diseases, especially of the chest. ( Garrod : 
Mat. Medica .) 

emetle cup, s. A cup of metallic anti- 
mony in which wine is left for ten or twelve 
hours to become emetic. 

e -met' I cal, a. {Eng., Ac. emetic ; -of.) 
Tending to* produce vomiting. 

S-met'-I-cal-ly, adv. [Eng. emettcal: -ly.) 
So as to produce vomiting. 

** It has been coin plained ot that preparation* of 
silver have produced violent vomit* ; whereas we h-tv* 
not olwerved duly refined silver to work emetically 
oven In women and girls."— Boyle. 

£m'~e-tin, em [Eng.,&c.,«n«f(ic), 

and aulf. dne ( Chem .) (q v.).] 

Chem. : An alkaloid, contained 

in ipecacuanha, from which it is extracted by 
cold sulphuric acid and water, precipitating 
with excess of lime, and treating tire precipi- 
tate with ether ; the ethereal solution is evapo- 
rated to dryness, the residue treated with 
acidulated wator, and the emetine precipitated 
by the addition of ammonia. Emetine forma 
a crystalline salt with hydrochloric acid. It 
decomposes ammonium chloride, and gives a 
bright orange colour when a trace of it ia 
added to chlorinated lime, acidified with weak 
acid. Emetine is extracted from complicated 
organic matter by chloroform or benzene in 
an alkaline solution. 

Sm-e-to-ca-thar'-tio, o. A *. [Gr. eaeros 
(emeto(s) - vomiting, and Eng. cathartic.) 

Pharmacy : 

A . As adj. : Producing both vomiting and 
purging. 

B. As subst. : A medicine which produces 
both vomiting and purging. 

£m ~e tol <>-gy, s. [Gr. f>m (emetos) = 
vomiting, and Adyoc (logos) = a discourse.) 
That portion of medical science which treats 
of vomiting and tbe methods of producing it 

cm-e to mor'-phi-a, s. [Gr. f^eroy (emetos) 
= vomiting, and Eng.] Ac. morphia.] 

Pharm. : A strong emetic, consisting of 
morphia w'ith an atom of water taken away. 

e’ meu, e mu, * e -mou, «. [Eme or Emeu 
is the name of the Cassowary (Casuarius 
galeatus) in Banda.] 

Omith. : Tlie Australian Cassowary (Dro- 
maius Nova: Holtandiee), called by the natives 
Paremhang. It is of the family Stmthionidae. 
The bill is depressed ; the head is devoid of a 
helmet, the portion round the ear the only 
one naked ; plumage brown ; the feathers 
more bearded than in the Cassowary ; no 
wing-spurs ; height, five to seven feet. The 
emeu runs very fast, is gregarious, kicks at 
ursners, inhabits Australia, but is retreating 
efore the colonist*. Its flesh is eaten, so 
also are its eggs. Tlie emeu is often brought 
to this country to be exhibited in menageries. 

emeu wren, $. 

Omith. : Stipitnrus malachurus, one of the 
Sylviadae occniring in Australia The resem- 
blance to the emeu is in the toil feathers, 
which, as tbe specific name implies, are soft. 

e-meu te, s [Fr.] A seditious or revolution- 
ary outbreak ; a riot, a tumult, a commotion. 


fito, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, cb = e ; oy = a. qn = kw. 
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e'-mew (cw as U), 5. [Emu.] 

* em’-forth, prep. [A.S. cm, in comp. = even 
with, ami h'ng. forth.] According or in pro- 
portion to ; to t lie extent of. 

” Ah wjaty ns I bIihI fuv eiienuore 

Ew forth my aiiyht thy trewK nervnut he." 

Cnauver: C. T., 2,237. 

k em l-cant, a. [Lat. einicans , pr. par. of 
enu co = lo snine out: e=nut, ami mivo = to 
shine, to sparkle. 1 Beaming out ; darting out 
like a beam of light. 

'* Which emicant did this mid that way dart" 

EUckmore: Creation, bk. vIL 

• em I-ca'-tlon, s. [Lat. emi&ttin , from 
emico = to slime or sparkle out.] [Ejik.ant.] 
A flying off in small particles, as from heated 
iron, fermenting liquors, &e. 

" Iron, ill aqua fortie, will fall Into ebullition with 
noise mid ernica/ion,”— Growne : Vulgar Errourt. iik. 
II., ch. v. 

•e-mic'-tion, s. [Lat. e = out, and mictio = a 
making water ; minga - to make water.] 

1. The discharge of urine. 

2. What is discharged by the urinary pas- 
sages ; urine. 

*' Gravel and ttoue grind away the fle*h, and effuse 
the blood apparent lu a aaugulne emictionS— Harvey : 
On Contumptioru. 

S-mlc'-tdr-y, a, & s. [Lat. e = out, and 
mictoriiis=: proi noting the secretion or the 
discharge of urine ; vungo = to make water. ] 

A. A - c uli. Diuretic ; promoting the flow or 
discharge of urine. 

B. As subst. : A diuretic ; a medicine which 
promotes the flow or discharge of urine. 

£m -l-grant, a. & s. [Lat. emigrant, pr. par. 
of emigro = to emigrate (q.v,).] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Emigrating; removing from one country 
to another distant country, there to aettle 
and reside. 

2. Pertaining to emigration ; intended for 
•migration, as, an emigrant vessel. 

B. AssubsL; One who emigrates or removes 
from one country to another distant country, 
there to settle and reside. 

" Every emigrant must be considered aa a citizen 
lost tothecommuuity."— Eobertson: Hitt, of America, 
l«k. viii. 

Sm i-grate, v.i. k t. (Lat. emigratns, pa. par. 
of emigro: e - out, away, and migro = to re- 
move, to migrate.] 

A. hi trans . ; To remove from or quit one’s 
country for a distant one, there to settle and 
reside. 

“The colonists emigrated from yon."— flurfcc.- On 
ConcilL i tioti t oitt A meriett, 

* B. Trans. : To send emigrants out of the 
country. 

*' It rows hecn Mr. fVcrcl Foster's practice to emigrate 

f ills, for the reason that the girls earn the least, and 
hat they are the leasable to take themselves out."— 
Land, Sept. 23. 1882. 

* e mi grate, «. [Lat. emigratus , pa. par. of 
emigro .] Wandering, roving. 

*' But let our soul* emigrate meet. 

Ami in iil»tmct embraces greet." 

Guyton : Wore* on Don Quixote, p. 228 

Sm-l-gra-tion, $. [Lat. emigratio, from emi- 
grants, pa. par. of emigro.] 

L The act of removing from one country to 
a distant ooe, there to settle and reside; the 
departure of persons from one country to 
another for purposes of residence. 

" I hear there are considerable emi< 7 rafi<mi from 
France."— Burke : Ou the French /{evolution 

2. The body of emigrants collectively. 

emigration-agent, s. An agent or 
public officer appointed to assist emigrants. 

t em-I-gra-tion-al, a. [Eng. emigration ; 
-at.] Of or pertaining to emigration. 

8m i-gra'-tion-ist, s. [Eng. emigration ; 
•ist.] An advocate for or promoter of emigra- 
tion. 

* cm' l-gra tor, s. [Eng. emigrate); -or.] 
Ail emigrant. 

8m'-l nen9e, s. [Lat. eminentia, from eml~ 
nens . pr. par. of emineo = to project; Fr. 
Eminence ; Sp. eminencin ; Ital. emincnxa.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) Loftiness, height. 


(2) A part rising above the rest; a part pio- 
jetting above the surface; a projection, a 
prominence. 

“ From their ulry eminence they may 
With pride and •com the inferior world survey. * 
Hughes : Letter to a friend. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) An elevated position or situation among 
mini, due to rank, office, or celebrity; distinc- 
tion ; high rank, celebrity, 

" Sut in exulted met, by merit raised 
To that b.id eminence.’ Muton : P. L., 1L 5, 4. 

*(2) Supreme degree. 

" Whatever pure tb<»u hi the body enjoy'et, 

And pure thou w ert created, we enjoy 
lu mntuenev." Milton : P, L., vlii. 820-2. 

*(3) .High jilace, distinction, respect. 

" Preseut him eminence both with eye and tongue." 

Sknkesp. ; Macbeth, lii. 2. 

(4) A title of honour applied to cardinals. 
It was ti rat conferred by Pope Urban VI II. in 
A.D. 1U31. 

“His eminence [Cardinal Perron! was indeed very 
fond of his jioet. ' — /turd : .Votes on Epistle to Augustus. 
If To have the eminence of: To be better 
than. 

” You should not have the eminence of him. 

But be as Aj.ix." 

.'diakesp. : Troilus <t Cresxida, IL 3l 

II. Anat. ( Of bones): Any projecting part. 
A slender, sharp, or pointed eminence is 
called a spine or spinous process, a blunt one 
a tubercle, a broad nr rough one a tuheiosity ; 
one hearing a flattened, articular surface a 
condyle. (Qttain.) Sec also Frontal, Jugular, 
aad Parietal. 

If Condylar eminence : 

Anat.: The same aa Condyle (q.v.). It is 
used chiefly of the humerus. (Quabi.) 

* em I-nen-^y, s. [Lat. eminentia.] 

I. Lit.: A projecting part ; an eminence; a 
projection. 

“ Mountains nlmuud with different vegetables, every 
vertex or eminence aJfordiny new kinds . " — /lay : On 
the Creation, pt. II. 

II. Figuratively: 

1. Eminence, hi^h position or rank; cele- 
brity ; fame, repn ation. 

" Alterations are attributed to the powerfilllest 
under princes, where the eminency of one ubscuretb 
tile rest. Wotton. 

2. A title of honour applied to cardinals. 

em'-I-nent, a. [Lat. eminent, pr. par. of 
emineo — to jut out : e = out, and miuro — to 
project ; Fr. eminent; Sp. & ltal. eminente . J 

* L Literally: 

1. High, lofty. 

“Thun hast built onto thee an eminent place.'— 
Ezekiel x v L 24. 

* 2. Prominent, projecting, standing out 
above the rest. 

"The eyes . . . are encompassed round with eminent 
parts."— flay : 0 it the Creation, pt. IL 
II. Figuratively : 

L Exalted in rank, position, or office ; dig- 
nilicd, distinguished ; of celebrity or repute. 

" Rome fur your sake shall push her conquests on, 
And bruis new titles home from uatious won, 

To dignify «u eminent a sun." 

.Stepney: Juvenal, sat. vliL 

2. Conspicuous, remarkable, distinguished, 
noted. 

“Sho Is eminent for a sincere piety In the practice 
of religion ."— Addison : Freeholder. 

"3. Imminent. 

If For the difference between eminent and 
distinguished t see Distinguish eo. 

em i-nen tial (tlal as shal), a. [Eng. 

ciaiuen(/); -tail.] 

Ahj. A term applied to an artificial kind of 
equation, which contains another eminently. 

em l-nent-ly, adv. (Eng. eminent ; -ly.) 

1. Conspicuously ; in a manner that attracts 
observation. 

" Who stands so eminently in the <le?Tee of this for- 
tune as Cjismio iloes? '* — Sh'tLejtp. : Ul hello, iL 1. 

2. In an eminent op high degree. 

" The Church of Cnglaud lie knew to be eminently 
loyal."— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. tv. 

*3 Imminently. 

e'-mir, e-mir , a mir', a-meer', $. [Arab, 
nbur.j Pruperly sioercign, a inince. The 
title was instituted in a o. 000 by Fatima, the 
daughter of Muhammad, ami was applied to 
the descendants nf the “Prophet." They 
alone were permitted to wear tlie green 
turban. In the last two forms. Amir and 
Ameer, it is known iu England chiefly in con- 
nection with the Ameers of Sciude vanquished 


by Sir Charles Napier at the battle of Meaner, 
Felt. IT. 1343, their territory being subse- 
quently annexed to the Anglo-Indian empire. 

" The fureinoht of tho hand la iieeii 
Au Emir by hi* garb uf gm-n." 

Huron : Giaour. 

e-mis-sar'-i urn, s. [Lat.J A sluice or flood- 
gate. 

em'-is-sa-ry, * cm-ls-sa-rie, *. & a. [Lat. 

emixiiiriao, trom antes ns, pa. ]»ar. of ewiitto =* 
to send out, to emit ; Fr. emissairc ] 

A . As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. A person scut out on a private message 
or business ; a secret messenger or agent, em- 
ployed to ascertain the opinions or intention* 
of others, or to disseminate opinions, nr spread 
reports in the interests of his employers. 

"The Ji-Hiilta wuidover <-mfu«rf« with instruction* 
to persutmte themselves member* of the several ueU 
amongst us. ‘Swift. 

* 2. An outlet ; a channel by which water Ls 
drawn from a lake, &c»; a sluice; a floodgate. 

II. Auat.: That which emits or discharges; 
a vessel thiongh which excretion takes place; 
an excretory. 

" Wherever there nre emittariet, there are absorbent 
vensetn in the sklu ; aud. by the aheurbeut i cateU, 
mercury will pass into the blood."— A rbuthnot On 
Alimentt 

B. As adjective : 

* l. Ord. Lang. : Exploring, spying ont. 

" You shall neither eat lior sleep, 

No, tior forth your window i»eep. 

With your emusury eye. 

To fetch in the form* go by." 

li. Jontun : Underwoudt ; Of Chari* , vUL 7. 

2. Anat. : Discharging or conveying excre- 
tions ; excretory. 

If Crabb thim discriminates between mil- 
sary ami sjry : “ Both these words designate a 
person sent out by a body on aome public 
concern among their enemies ; but they differ 
iu their office according to the etymology of 
the words. The emissary is by distinction 
aent forth, he is sent so as to mix with the 
people to whom he. goes, to be in all places, 
amt to associate with every one individually 
as may serv e his purpose ; the spy on the 
other hand takes his station whet ever he can 
best perceive what is passing ; he keeps him- 
self at a distance from all but such as may 
particularly aid him in the object of his search. 
The object of an emissary is by direct com- 
munication with the em-my to sow the seeds 
of dissension, to spread false alarms, and to 
disseminate false principles ; the object of • 
sjaj is to get information of an enemy’s plans 
and movements. Although the. office of emis- 
sary and spy are neither of them honourable, 
yet that of the former is more disgraceful than 
tint of the latter. Tin* emissary is generally 
employed by those who have some illegitimate 
object to pursue ; sjiicv on the other hand are 
employed by nil regular governments in a time 
of warfare. In the time of the Revolution, 
the French sent their emissaries into every 
country to fan the flame of rebellion against 
established governments. At Sparta, the 
trade of a x)->y was considered as a sclf-dcvo- 
tiun for the public good. 1 ’ (Crabb : Eng. Synon .) 

* em’ is sa-ry ship, n. [Eng. emissary ; -ship] 
The office or position of an emissary. 

e-miss'-ion (ss as sh), s. (Lat. misrio, from 
emissus, pa. par. of tmiiio.] 

I. Ordinary 1 At nguage : 

1. The act of emitting, sending, or throwing 
out: as the emission of light from the sun, 
tlic emission of odour from plants, &c. 

"Tickllm; «ui»eth laughter: the cause uny be th< 
emit* on *.f the spirits mill au uf the breath hjr • 
fliylit fiuin tilillatiuii." — Unatn. 

2. The act of sending out or despatching. 

•• PupulosKy n itunilly reqiiireth transmigratiuu ami 
emission uf cululiles.'— tlrowne : Vulgar Errourt 

3. That which is emitted or sent out. 

"Cuter them with jjlassea ; hut upuii nil warm aud 
benign emissions uf the auu, nml sweet sLoners. gir* 
them nir."— Evelyn. 

4. The state of being emitted or sent out. 

M Still upi>urtuiie with prompt emission flow " 

iii-o ke Cntcertal //canty, hk. v. 

II. F Dinner : The ]uiiting into circulation 
or issuing of bills, notes, shares, Ac. ; the 
issue or number ami value of the bills, &c., 
sent nut. 

U Theory of emission. Emission theory: 
Optics: The theory or hypothesis that the 
propagation of light is effected by the tin owing 
out of infinitely" small particles of matter, of 


boil, b<5y; poilt, Jtffrl; cat, ^ell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = & 
"dan, tian = shan* -tion, -sion = shun; -■£ ion, -§ion = zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious = shosr -hie, -die, Ac. = bp I, d$l* 
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which It Is assumed tlmt it is coinpoaed, from 
n lnininutis body in radiating lines. It is 
called also the Corpuscular Theory. Though 
accepted by Sir Isaac Newton, it is now 
generally abandoned in favour of its rival- the 
U adulatory Theory. [Undulatoky, Light. J 

•em-is-si'-tlous, a. [Lat. e.missUins = sent 
out, exploring ; mfifeus = sent out, pa. par. of 
emitio = to send out.] Prying, spying, Inquisi- 
tive. 

Malicious mim-nrlest, CAst hack those emlttirt'»u 
eyes to your uwn immnmis chair of Hoiut“-% Halt : 
Honour of t'te J tarried Clergy, p. 184. 

6-mis'-sive, a. [Lat. cmistCns), pa. par. of 
emitto ; Eng. suit, •ive.] 

L Ordinary : 

1. Sending out, emitting. 

2. Sent out, emitted. 

“ Soon h Imm, emUsloe from Above.* 

tiro (Ac JrrumUin Hrlvered, bk. L 

IX Optics : Sending forth, radiation. 

H {Of heat) Emissive power of u body: The 
same as its radiating power. {(Janot.) [Raoi- 
ation.] 

8-mls-sor-y, ft. [Lat. emiss{us) t pa. par. of 
<»i itlo; Eng. sutf. -ory.] 

L Ord. Lang. : Emitting, aending or con- 
veying out. 

2. Aiud, : Excretory ; applied to certain 
duets which convey fluids out uf the body ; 
emissary. 

$-mit', t*.f. (Lat. emiMo = to send out : « = out, 
and mitto — to send.] 

1. To send out or forth ; to throw or give 
out ; to give vent to ; to discharge. 

“The si*il. hemy fruitful ami rich, emits steams, 
ootibl sting of volatile unci active parts."— A rbuthnol : 
Ort Air. 

2. To let fly ; to dart, to discharge. 

Pay sacred reverence t>i Apollo's song, 

Lest, wmtbful. the far-shooting gut! emit 
His fat il HI rows." Prior : Hy mil to Apollo. 

3. To issue by authority. 

**TI>.it a citation be valid, it ought to l>« decreed and 
emitted by the jmlue'i authority, irnil at the instance 
of tliepaity. ^AytHfe: Purer you. 

Crabbthus discriminates between to emit, 
to exhale , and to evaporate : "Emit is used to 
express a more positive effort to send out ; 
exhale and evaporate designate the natural and 
progressive process of things : volcanoes emif 
fire and llames : llie earth exhales the damps, 
or flowers exhale perfumes, liquids evaporate. 
Animals may emif by.uiactof viditimi: things 
exhale or evaporate by an external action upon 
them; they exhale that winch in funign to 
them; they evaporate that which constitutes 
a part of their substance. The polecat is re- 
ported to emit sucli a stench from itself when 
pursued, as to keep its pursuers at a distance 
from itself: bogs anil fens exhale their mois- 
ture when acted upon by the heat: water 
evaporates bv means of steam when put into a 
atate of ebullition.*' (Crabh: Eng. synon.) 

•e-mit'-tent, a. [Lat. emitters, pr. par. of 
emitto- to send out.) Sending out ; emitting, 
'* Thu former being the emUttnt ; the latter the re- 
cipient."— Hoyle : Works, vi. KIT. 

• £m-man'-tle, * em-man-tel, v.t . [Fr. 

emmaateler. ) 

1. To cover. 

*• The ponr prise and bending cope whereof All thlups 
Are cminuntelted uud covered.’' — P. Holland: PUnie, 
bk. ch i. 

2. To build or place round by* way of fortifi- 
cation or defence. 

“The w:ill tb:it lie cmised to be built aui 1 emuiw- 
telted idwtit other town*.’— P. Holland: PUn le. bk. 
x xi x. ch. 1. 

* em mar'-ble, * Sn-mar -ble, v.t. [Pref. 
em, and Eng. marble (q.v.).] To render hard 
and insensible as marble. 

“ Thou dost emtnarble the proud benrt of her." 

Syr user : Hymn of Lote. 

5in-men-a-so?’-ic, a. (Eng. emmeiwgog(ue); 
•ic.] Promoting the menstrual discharge. 

em men'-a-gognes, s. pi. [Gr. eppyva (rm- 
mena ) = tlie menstrual discharges, and dy<u 
{ago) =s tu lead, to drive.) 

Phar. : Medicines which are supposed to 
have the power of exciting the catamenial 
flow when it is suppressed from any cause. 
Direct nmmuingugurs : Ergot, snvine, rue, 
assafcTtida, castor. Indirect emniPiiagognes : 
Ferruginous salts, aloes, eolocynth, other 
strong purgatives. The indirect eti.meua- 
gogues act by improving the state of the 


ay stem. Iron restores the blood when in an 
amende atate, the others by stimulating the 
large bowel. {(Jurrod: Mat. Med lea.) 

em men-6-lOg-Ie aX a- [Eng. emmeno- 
log{>j); deal] Peitaiimig to emineuology. 

©m rnen ol' 6 gy, s . [Fr. cuvmAnologit.) 

Med . : A treatise ou menstruation. 

* cm* -met, * amte,’ ame V amt, * amote, 

s. [A.S. temete.) [ANT.] An ant, a pismire. 

*’ A bracelet umde of emmrt* eyes.” 

Irraylon : Court of Fairy, 

* era-mcW (cw as u), v.t. [Pref. em, and 
Eng. meu>(q.v.) ] To coniine as in a mew or 
Cage *, to coup up. 

•* Whose settled visage rnnl del I Iterate word 
Nips youth i Mi' head, mid follies doth emmet#, 

As falcon doth the fowl, is yet a devil." 

Xhakrtp. : Manure for Mtaturt. 111. L 

em -mon it©, em mon-site, s. [Gr.jppov^ 
(emtwne) = an nbiding or cleaving to ; <p.povo<: 
{anmaitox) - abiding by(?)J 
Min . ; A variety of Strontianite (q.v,). 

* em-mo ve f »./. [Pref. cm, and Eng. room 
(q.v.).] To rouse, to stir up, to excite, to 
move. 

'* One day. when htiu high courage did emmone. 

He pricked forth. ” Xyauer F. 7 ., II L 60. 

em'-o-din, a. [Emodi, the specific name of 
Jtheum Emodi, one of the plants which furnish 
ludian Rhubarb ; -in {Chem.) (q.v.)] 

Chem ; CjslljoOj. A constituent of rhubarb 
root, extracted from it along with chryso* 
phauic acid by benzene, Etuodin is said to 
be a derivative from methyl anthracene, 
and to be trioxy methyl -authraqiiinunc, 

c CII 3 

Cl ill J- O.x . {Watts : Diet. Chem., Sop. iii.) 
1 (UII>j 

* c-mol les' ^en^e, s. [Lat. t — out, fully, 
and 7 nollesceus, pr. par. of mollesco, incejit. 
form of mollio = to l«e soft; mollis = solt.] 
That degive of softness in a bixly beginning to 
melt which alters its shape; the first or 
lowest degree of fusibility. 

* e-mol'-li-ate, v.t. [Lat. emollio = to make 
soft; e = out, fully, and TitoMis = solt ; Fr. 
emollir.) To soften, to weakeu ; to render 
soft or effeminate, 

’* FmolUntnl hy four ceutnrles of Rowan dowluv 
tiou " — Pinkrrtttn 

c-mol li ent, ' A: s. [Fr., from Lat. enwlliens, 
pr. ]>ar. of emollio = to make soft ; mollis — 
sort : Ital. email tc tile.} 

A. As odj . Softening, relaxing ; making 
soft or supple. 

** A mucilage more emollient and slippery than oil 
Itself " — Puley : Antural Theology, clu vili. 

B. As substantive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as II. 

2. Fig. : Anything inteuded to soothe or 
comfort. 

** a ud such emollient* as his friends could sj»are." 

Cowjter : Retirement, SOS. 

II. Phar. (Pi): Substances which soften the 
part to witich they are applied, and soothe and 
diminish irritation, as warm water; starchy 
and mucilaginous substances, as flour, bread, 
oatmeal, linseed, gum, honey, tigs, standi, 
collodion : oily and fatty substances, as lin- 
seed nil, olive oil, lard, wax, suet, spermaceti, 
and glycerine ; albuminous and gelatinous 
substances, as isinglass, gelatin, ami white of 
egg. Emollients are used to soothe parts 
which are inflamed or irritated, and to shield 
them from the action of the nir or foreign 
influences. {Clarrnd: Mat. Medica.) 

" Sometimes I was covered with emollient* * — 
Humbler, No. 115. 

* e-mol-li'-tion, s. ILat. e.mollitio , from 
emollio = to sullen.] The act or process of 
softening or relaxing; a state of relaxation or 
suppleness. 

” And tattling And Anointing glv? a relaxation or 
moUition.” — Bacon ' Sal. Hist., i T30. 

* e-mol -ll-tive, a. [Lat. emollitns, pa. par. 
of em dlio, and Eng. adj. suff. -iuc.l Tending 
to soften, relax, or make supple ; relaxing. 

“Tlirv enter Into tin r*e cmoHffincor lenitive piastres.’ 
— P. Holland: PUnie, , bk. xxxvL, ch. xxi. 

e-rnol'-U-mcnt, s. [Fr., from Lat. emolu- 
vinitmn = that which is gained hy labour, 
from Lat. emolior — to work out ; e = out. 


and molior= to exert oneself ; mob* => a heap, 
amass; SSp. Port. & Ital. c uud a men to.] 

|. The profit or gain arising from any 
or employment; that which is received in 
retoru lor services done, as salary, fees, Ac. ; 
remuneration. 

* 2. An advantage, gain, or profit in general. 

“ 1 have with yiett xjiplicxtlou xtudled tlie puh-ick 
emut um> ittS— Tatter. No. 4i. 

For the dilfereuce between emolvvitij 
and gain, see Gain. 

* e mol u meat' al, a. (Eng. emolument; 

- al . ] Productive ofgaiu, profit, or advantage ; 
Useful, ]iroflbible. 

“ In nil tbAt Is hind Able hu(1 truly emolumenlat ol 
thU uaturt.'’ — lioetyn : Preface. 

*e mong, *e-mongst, prep. [Amono, 

Amongst.] 

em' on y, s. [Abbreviated from Lat, anemon* 

(q.V.).] 

livl : A name given by the common people 
in some places to Anemone corouaria. (Prior; 
Britten ct Holland.) 

e-mo tion, s. [As if from Lat. emotio = a 
moving out: t — out, and mown — to move.J 

1. Ord. Lang. : A movement or disturbance 
of the mind ; a state of excited feeling of any 
kind, whether of pain or pleasure ; ah intense 
excitement of feeling ; agitation, trepidntiou, 
pertu rliatioii of mind. 

“I H*-J liewHlled. with great emotion, him forramr Oui- 
pliiuice lu mpmtual tbluga."— Macaulay : H»*r. Fng^ 
civ. v. 

2. Mcntcd Phil. : One of the three primary 
divisions of the power's, capacities, or qualities 
inherent m the human mind, the others being 
intellect and will. Emotion in this division 
denotes the subjective effect produced by all 
things which move us, whether operating ou 
ns directly through the senses, or indirectly 
from the memory of or reflection upon sensa- 
tions formerly experienced. Sometimes emo- 
tion is used in a mure limited sense, so .is to ex- 
clude sensation, and the threefold classi heat ion 
is adopted of sensation, intellect or intellection, 
and emotion. Very generally the word is used 
by mental philosophers in the plural, there 
being various distinct emotions, as one of 
pity, one of terror, one of joy, Arc. These may 
be resolved into three kinds— emotions of a 
pleasu ruble, those of a painful, and those or an 
indifferent kind. Wlnit the stream of a mill- 
race is to a water-wheel working complex 
machinery, the emotions are to man’s will, 
an<l partiy to liis intellect. They are the 
moving power of action, and in some respects 
of thought. The emotions are le*s potent 
than intellect in the masculine nature : they 
are more powerful in the feminine nature. 
Thev vary greatly in keenness in diilcrcut 
individuals ; the refinement of superior educa- 
tion and advanced civilisation render them 
more acute. Pleasurable emotions are physi- 
cally healthful: painful ones the reverse ; but 
when too intense and sudden either can ter- 
minate life, the exciting emotion of joy more 
easily than the depressing one of sorrow. Each 
emotion has its appropriate expression in the 
face and in the bodily frame generally, and 
those habitually indulged tell ultimately on 
the physiognomy. 

* e-mo'-tion, v.t. [Emotion, s.J To affect 
with emotion ; to produce emotion in. 

“How nil his form tbe emotioned soul 1*ctmys.‘ 
Scott : E*sny on Pit inti riff. 

e-mo-tion-al, a. [Eng. raofioa; -of ] 

1. Pertaining to emotion ; producing or 
attended hy emotion. 

2. Liable to emotion ; easily affected with 
emotion. 

* e-mo -tion-al-ism, *. [Eng. emotional; 
dsm.] The quality or state of being emotional 
or liable to emotion ; a tendency to emotional 
excitement. 

•e-md-tlon-al'-i-tir, s. (Eng. emotional; 
-i/y] Emotionalism. 

“The rapid impressibility, the comprehensive 
tionnliti/ which were so eminently tlieirtv" — Slack- 
wouds Muffiizine, Oct. 18S1, p. 443. 

t e-mo'-tive, a. [Eng. emnt(ion): adj. salt 
-ive.) Emotional; producing emotion. 

“Where eternal art. 

Emotire, pants within the iilternute heart.* 

Brooke: Cnirersal Scanty, bk. It. 

* e-mo-tivc ly» odv. (Eng. emotive ; -fy.J 
With emotion. 
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•fFmo’-tive-ness, s. I Eng. emotive; -nes3. ] 
Tbe state of being emotive. 

“That keenly perceptive, sympathetic emvfirencss.’ 
—G. £.itot ; Daniel Deronda, vli. xL 

•e-mo've, v.t. (Lat. emoveo . J To move, to 
etir. 

*• What to disturb It could, fell men. onovc 
Your hai baroua hearts? L» liappim's* a crime f * 
Thomson ; Castle of Indolence, li 04. 

•empair', *em-paire, * em payr-en, 
* em-peire, v.t . & i. [Impaik.j 

A. Trans . : To make worse ; to deprecate, 
to lessen. 

“And knights of maidenhead, whoso nralso alio 
would mipttire.' Spenser: F. Q , V. lv. 81. 

B. Intrans. : To grow worse ; to become 
less or imp lirod. 

"His [land] cncreased, but mine did empniref 

q Spenser: F. Q . V. iv. 8. 

•em-p’dlr', s. [Empair, v.) Injury, diminu- 
tion, decrease. 

"The ladies think It a most desperate empair to 
thoir qujcaucaa uf wit,"— D. Jonson : Epiccene. , il. 8. 

•em-pair'-er, s. [Eng. empair; -er.] Oue 
who or that which empairs. 

•em-nrilr'-ment, *em-pa'i're-ment, 'im- 
paire-ment, s. [Eng. empair; -me ut.] In- 
jury, damage, hurt. 

" Without empatrement. 

And brenulng of bis clothes. '* 

Chaucer: Hemedie of Lone. 

6m pals’-tTe, a. [Gr. ejjiJruKTTiKf} IrEyrr)] (?)»• 
2 >uistUce [ techne ) s= the nit of embossing ; 
tp.n*iut (unpaid) = to stamp in : *V (em) = tV 
= in. mid Tr.iiw (paid) = to strike.) A term 
applied to inlaid work, resembling the modern 
bull l nr marquetry ; next to Toreutic Art (with 
which it must not be confounded), it was must 
practised by the ancients. It consisted io lay- 
ing threads, or knocking pieces of different 
metals into another metal. (Fairholt.) 


em-pa'l9, v.t. [Fr. , from em = in, and pal = 
a stake ; ftp. & Port, empalar ; ItaL impalare.] 
(Pale, s.) 

* I. To fence in as with stakes ; to siimnmd 
as with stakes or pales for the purpose of 
defence. 


"They© hiddc empaled themselves with theyr 
Cnri/vjcs crow the streyahtea." — Orcndc: Quintus 
CurUus. to. IJ. 


* 2. To fortify, to strengthen for defence. 

"All that dwell near enemies empale villages, to 
save themselves from surprise."— Ualvigh : Esstys. 

*3. To surround, to enclose, to shut in. 


“ Keep yourselves in breath, 

An J when I have the bloody Hector found, 

Em. pa l a him with your weapons round about.” 
Shakes p. : Troitas <t Cress ida, v. 7. 

* 4. To form a border, to border. 


“Round about her work she did empale 
With a fair border wrought of sundry flowers.* 
Spenser: Stuiopotmoa. 

*5. To clasp, to in circle. 

"Thank my charms. 

I now empale her in my ivrins." Cleveland. 

6. To put to death by spitting on a stake 
fixed upright. 

"Nay. 1 don't lielleve they will he contented with 
banking; they talk of empaling, or breaking ou the 
whccL—^ ibnihnot. 


7. To transfix, to pierce. 

“With solemn pace, nml firm in awful state, 

B'fore thee otalks Inexorable Fate, 

And gras,)* empaling u.uls. mid wedges dread. 

The hook tonuciitous. ami tho melted lead." 

Francis : Horace ; Odes. hk. L, 35. 

em-paled', pa. par. & a. [Empale.) 

A. As )>a. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

I. Ord. Lang.: Fenced in with pales; en- 
closed ; trnnslixed on a stake. 


2. Her.: A term applied to a shield in which 
the arms arc placed .side by side, cadi occupy- 
ing one half. The shield is divided per pule, 
that is, by a line down the centre. The arms 
of the husband are placed on the dexter side, 
those of the wife ou the sinister side. 


6m pa le meat, s. (Eng. empale; -merit.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of fencing in or fortifying with 
stakes or pales. 

2. The art of putting to death by spitting 
on a stake fixed upright. 

IL Technically : 

* l. Dot. : A stamen. 

"It [tho lupine] hao n papilionaceous flower, ont of 
whom empi/cment rises the pnle, whirh afterwards 
turn* Into a j*o»L" — Milter : Gardener^ Dictionary. 


2. Her. : A conjunction of coats of arms, 
pa lew isc. [Em pa leo, li. 2.) 

"Two coats of arms, containing impalements of 
Cannyugu, and of Ins mend* or relations, with lamlly 
names, apparently by the khuus pen winch wrote the 
veroes ." — Warlun : Dist. Eny. Poetry, iL li>4. 

em-p&n'-ol, em-pan-nel, a. [Pref. em, 

and Eng .* panel (q.v.).J A panel or list of 
jurors summoned by the sheriff. 

" Who can exjiect opright verdicts from such packed, 
corrupt lurics? Why may we not he allowed to make 
exception* against tide so lucouipeient emyannel." — 
More : Decay of Piety. 

em pan' ol, em pan nel, v.t. [Empanel, 
5.] To place on the panel or list of jurors ; to 
summon to serve on a jury. 

"I shall not need to snnpannet a Juryof moralists 
or divines, every man's own breast sufficiently in- 
structing him." — Government of the Tongue. 

* em pan -el ment,’ em pan'-nel-ment, 

s. lEng. etnpunnel; -meat.] The act or pro- 
cess of empanelling ; impannelmcnt. 

* em-pan'-o-ply, v.t. [Pref. em, and Eng. 
panoply (q.v.).J To invest in full armour. 

"The llsta were ready, Empanoplied and plumed 
We eutcred in and waited." 

Tennyson : Princess, v. 472, 473. 

* em-par'-a-dise, v.t. [Imparadise.] To 
place in paradise or ia a state of perfect hap- 
pi o ess. 

* em par5h' ment, v.t. [Pref. em, and Eng. 
parchment (q.v.).] To write or register ou 
parchment. (Carlyle.) 

em-park', im park', v.t . [Pref, cm. and 
Eng. j>ark (q.v.).J To form into a park; to 
inclose, to leuce in. 

"The wild honr of the forest, witder than the wilder- 
ness itself, that will not be held nor etnparked within 
any laws or limit*.' Bishop king: Vino Palatine 
0614), p. 82. 

* em- par' lance, * em-par-launee, s. 

[O. Fr.J 

1. Ord. Lang . : A parley. 

"[She) shewed that with Ids Lord she would empar- 
launcc make." Spenser : /•*. Q., V. iv. 60. 

2. Old Law: Emparlance sign itletli in 
common law. a desire or petition in court of 
a day to pause what is best to do : and it is 
sometimes used for the conference of it jury 
in the cause committed to them. (Cow el.) 

* em parlo, t’.t. [Fr. par(er= to speak.) To 
parley, to debate. 

" Culled the couaull forth to emparle *— P. Holland : 
Livius, p. 146. 

’em part', v.t. [Impart.] 

em pasm'» s. [Gr. ifkirdtraw * (empasso) = to 
sprinkle.) A powder used to correct any bad 
or disagreeable odour from the body. 

* em-pass' ion (ss as sh), v.t. [Pref. em-, 
and Eng. passion (q. v.).J To move with 
passion ; to allcct strongly. 

"The warlike Dtuuzell was em passioned sore." 

Spenser . F. Q. t III. xi. 16, 

* em-pass'-ion-ate (ss as sh), a. [Pref. 
cm-, and Lug. pussiojiufe (<|.v.).j Moved by 
passion ; strongly affected. 

" Tlie Brilon prince was sore empassionate 
At id uoxc inclined much unto her part, 
Through the sad terror of so dreadful f&te 
Aud wi etched mine of so high esbate." 

Spenser : Q. t V. ix. 46. 

* em-paste', v.t. [Impaste.] 

k cm pat'-ron-izc, i?.f. [Pref. em, and Eng. 
patronize (q.v.).] To invest with the rank of 
a feudal sovereign. 

"The ambition of the French king was to empa. 
tronizr. himself iu the duchy."— Bacon: Ilenry VIL 

’cm-pawn , v.t. [Pref. em, and Eng. pawn 
(q.v.).j To place or put in pawn ; to pledge ; 
to impawn. 

"To sell, ctnpawn, and alienate the estates of the 
Church.' -Htlman. ( Webster.) 

•em-pea^h', s. [Empeach, v.] Hindrance. 

*• Without foula cm peach." Sjxrnser: F. Q., IL xlL 66. 

* em-peaf^h', v.t. [Impeach.) 

1. To hinder, to prevent, to delay. 

"They were somewhat empeae*ied by certayne 
warres, '— A’ ic oils: Thucydides, io. 8S. 

2. To impeach. 

* em-peart\ v.t. [Pref. em, and Eng. pearl 
(q.v.).] To cover or ornament with pearls. 

" Empearled round on Siou'a or on Hennon's head." 

Sidney : Pt. cxxxilL 

em-peire, v.t. [Empair, r.) 


* em-po’o-plo, v.t. [Prc/. tm, and Eng. 
people (ij.v.).J To form Into a j>eople; u> 
settle, to establish. 

" Ho wondered much, tuid 'gan enquire 

What sUtely building durst so high extend 

Her lofty towers uuto tho story sphere. 

And what unkuowu imtlnu there em pc pled wen.“ 
Sp user F. Q , I. x. 64. 

*em-perce, v.t. (Empierce.) 

*em-per-e88, # em-per-esse, cm-i>er- 
isse, em-per-iee, s. [Empress. J 

* em-per -il, * em-per -Ul, v.t. [Pref. em, 
and Eng. peril (q.v.).] To put in danger; 
to peri], to risk. 

" But Braggadocchlo said he uevor thought 

For such an hog, that seemed wi>rao than uzuighL 

His person to emperil oo iu light." 

Spenser F. <?., IV.lv. 10. 

* em-per -ish, v.t, [Pref. em, and Eng. perish 
(T-V-)-] To ruin, to destroy, to decay, to wear 
out 

** I deem thy brain imverishrd be 
Through rusty eld, that bath rotted tbee.~ 

Spenser: Shephcards Calender (Feh.I 

em'-per-or, * em-per-ere, * em-per- 
our, ’am per-ur, x, [O.Fr. empereor: Kr. 
emperettr ; ltal. irnpemdore ; tat. imperator = 
(1) '['lie coinnuimler of an army, the command 
itself being called imptrium. The consuls 
bore it when actually in command of the 
Homan army, but they laid it aside on re- 
entering tbe walls of Home. (2) In process of 
time it was found necessary to confer the iwv- 
perium permanently on the Goveroors of 
Provinces. This was calleil the proconsular 
imperium ; (3) Julius Ctesar bore it as being 
commander-in-chief of the Roman armies, 
and trom him it passed to bis successors, the 
emperors.] 

I. Ord. Lang . ; The sovereign of an empire ; 
the highest title of dignity. 

Of the sovereigns of Europe at the present 
time (1883) there are three emperors— viz., of 
Austria, Germany, and Russia, and, in 1876, 
Her Majesty assumed the additional title of 
Empress of India. 

II. Entomology : 

(1) Sing. : The Purple Emperor. [V J 

(2) PI. : Tlie name given by Newman to the 
family of Butterflies called by him Apaturidaa. 

Purple Emperor: A butterfly, Aputura 
Iria. The an teniae are rather loog, tlie ground 
colour of the wings is rusty black, decorated 
in the, male with a purple lustre, wanting in 
the female ; seven white spots in the male : aa 
many faint yellow ones in tlie female, on the 
fore wings above a traus verse white band, an 



purple emperor. 


©collated spot and a darker marginal bar on 
the hinder ones. The animal flies high. The 
Caterpillar feeds on willows growing in ash 
woods in England (not in Scotland or Ireland). 
It is full-grown in May and June; the chry- 
salis appears in the latter month, aud the 
butterfly in July. The perfect insect sips mud 
puddles aud even less pure sources of suste- 
nance. It is difficult to capture it with a net. 
It occurs ut one secluded spot at High Beech. 

emperor-moth, s. 

Entom. : Saturniu Pavonia minor. Geoeral 
colour greyish, with white hairs and purple 
tinges; wings with a hinder white band. 
Two white, purplish, and dark brown tmos- 
verse stripes and an ocellus on each wing. 
Expansion of wings io the lemale occasionally 
three inches, but in the male only two and a 
half. Tiic caterpillar feeds on lire commna 
ling or heath (Colluna vulgaris), on tbe black- 
thorn, the bi-amble, &c. Common iu Euglaud* 
rarer in Scotland. 

em'-per-or-ship, s . [Eng. emperor; -ship.] 
The rank, digoity, or office of an emperor. 

* em' per y, * em-per-e, s. [Lat. imp*- 

nm [Empire. 1 

1. Empire, sovereignty, dominion, power. 

*' Ruling in large and ample empery o'er Franco." 

Shakesp. : Henry »*., L I. 
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empetrace 80 — empiric 


2. An empire ; the country under the do- 
minion of a prince. 

"A lady 

So fair, ami fastened to an empery. 

Would make the great at king double. 

Shakcsp. : Cymbeline, L 7. 

iSm-pe-tra'-ge-w, s.pl [Mod. 1-nt. empe- 
tr(nm), and Lat. lem. pi. adj. suff. -acew.] 

Bot. : Crowberries.n small order of Diclinous 
Exogens, alliance Euphorbiales. It consists 
of small shrubs with heathy evergreen ex- 
atipulate leaves ami minute llowers in their 
axils. Flowers, dm cinus ; sepals, consisting 
of imbricated scales, sometimes petulnid ; 
etamens equal in number to the inner sepals, 
and alternate with l hem; ovary, three, six, 
or nine-celled ; ovules, solitary, ascending ; 
fruit, fleshy, three, six, or nine-celled. The 
Crowberries occur in Europe, North America, 
and the Straits of Magellan. In 1845, four 
genera were enumerated, each having but one 
known species. ( Lind ley .) 

6m -po trum, s. [Or. »V Trfrpos ( empetros ): 
as adj. = growing among the rocks ; a9 subst. 
= a rock plant, a Saxifrage; this is not the 
modern Empetrmn.j 

Bot. : A genus of plants— the typical nne of 
the order Em pc tracer (q.v.). Empetrum, ni- 
grum is a small, procumbent, much- branching 
shrub, with greatly recurved, linear, oblong 
leaves, small, purplish flowers, and fruit con- 
sisting of black clustered drupes. In Britain 
it is found on mountainous heaths, especially 
In Scotland, where it ascends to 4,000 feet, 
and affords a favourite food to moor game. It 
occurs also both in North and South America, 
the drupes, however, being, as usual, black in 
the former region, but red in the latter. The 
drupes are eaten in the arctic parts of Europe, 
where they are regarded as scorbutic anti 
diuretic. A fermented liquor is prepared from 
them by the Greenlanders. 

©m -pha-sis, s. [Lat. from Gr. e^ao-is (em- 
phasis)', from tp (em) = ce (crc)=in, and <£a(xt$ 
(phasis) = an appearance ; <J>aiVw(p7t/uuo) = to 
show, to indicate.] [Phase.] 

1. A particular force or 9tres9 of utterance 
laid upon a word ur words, the meaning or 
intent of which the speaker wishes specially 
to impress upon his hearers. 

" Emph/isls not so much regards the time as »i certain 

g nndeur. whereby some letter, syllable, word, or aeii- 
uce is rendered more remarkable than the rest — 
Bolder. 

2. Impressiveness of manner or expression. 

"There Is a special emphasis to this purpose In the 
very phrase of the text-"— Wilkins : National Religion, 
bk. i.. ch. xvlL 

3. Especial force or intensity. 

11 Are they not his by a peculiar right, 

Anil by au emphatic ot interest his. 

Whose eye they fill with tears of holy Joy 7" 

Cowper: Task. v. 748-60. 

U For the difference between emphasis and 
stress, spe Stress. 

6m'~pha-size, v.t. [Eng. emphasis) ; - ize .) 

I. To utter or pronounce with emphasis ; to 
lay a stress or emphasis upon. 

2. To make especially strong or intense ; to 
intensify ; to add force or emphasis to. 

"There is evidence of competence and care with 
occasional exceptions which emphasize the rule.” — 
Athenceum, Oct. 14, 1882. 

iSm-phat'-ic, * em -phat-ick, * em- 
ph&t-ic-al, a. [Gr. t><taTt.K6? ( emphotikos ) 
= expressive.] [Emphasis.] 

1. Forcible, strong, expressive ; bearing em- 
phasis or force ; energetic. 

“The expression ta emphatical.”— Hurd : Notes on 
Epistle to A ugustus. 

2. Striking, strong. 

'* It is commonly granted that emphatical colours 
^ light Itself, modified by refractions. Boyle : On 
s olours. 

6m~phat' lC-al ly, adv, [Eng. emphatical; 
- ly •] 

1. In an emphatic manner; with emphasis ; 
•trongly, forcibly, decidedly. 

” He was emphatically a bad man. Insolent, malig- 
nant. greedy, faithless." — Macaul ay : Hist. Eng., 
eh. xvli. 

* 2. According to appearance. 

"What Is delivered of the lucurvlty of dolphins, 
must be taken emphatically, liot really, hut in ap- 
pearance. when they leap above water, and suddenly 
•boot down agalu.”— Browne. 

•Sm-phSt'-ic-al-ness, s. [Eng. emphatical; 
-rt«s.] The quality or state of being em- 
phatical. 


em'-phly sis, s. [Gr. «V («») = «V(en) - in, 
upon, ami <JiAi/ai 9 (jddusis) = a vesicular 
tumour, an eruption ; <£Avw (phluo) = to boil, 
to bubble up.] 

Med. : A vesicular tumour or eruption, pro- 
ceeding from nil internal and febrile affection, 
including miliary lever, thrush, cow-pox, pern- 
phigns, and erysipelas. 

cm-phr&c' tic, a. A s. [Mod. Lat. emphrac- 
ticus — Gr. ip.<Ppa.K7it>.6s (emjihraklikos) — ob- 
structing, fl'nin ipi>pda(Toi (einphraASO) = to 
stop up : ip. (em) = *V (en) (intens.) - in, and 
<fipa(T<r<jj ( phrasso ) = to obstruct.] 

A, As adj. : Having the quality of stopping 
up the pores of the skin. 

B. As subst. : A medicine employed to close 
the pores of the skin. 

* em phren §y, v.t. [Pref. em, and Eng. 
phrensy (i j.v.). ] To make frenzied or mad; 
to affect with frenzy. 

" HU tooth, like a mad dog's, euveiiomes ami em- 
phrtnsies — lip. Hall . At. Paul's Combat. 

t em phy ma, s. [Gr. ip (em) = iv(en, )= in, 
ami ipvut (phub) = to bring forth ) 

Med. : A tumour, whether fleshy, bony, or 
encysted. 

em phy-sc' ma, gm' phy sem, s. [Gr. 
ip<t>vcnip<i (emphusema), geuit. ip4>v<ri) paros 
(emphuscriuttos) = an inflation ; ip<frv<raoj (em- 
phnsad ) = to inflate : ip ( em ) = iu (en) = iu, 
and 4»u<raw (phusuo) = to blow.] 

Med.: The presence of air in the cellular 
tissue. There are two types of the disease : 
the traumatic, in which the air is introduced 
through wounds in the lungs or elsewhere ; 
and the idiopathic or spontaneous, in which 
air, or rather gas, of some kind, is generated 
within the cellular tissue itself by putrefactive 
deposition or by secretion. If emphysema 
exist only to a ‘moderate extent, it is not a 
formidable disease, but if it produce compli- 
cations. such as asthma or bronchitis, it be- 
comes dangerous. 

6m phy sem a-tose, a. [Mod. Lat. em- 

physenuitosus .) 

Bot. : Bladdery, shaped like a bladder or 
resembling one. (Treas. of Bot.) 

em-phy-se -ma tous, a. [Gr. ip^voypa 
(emphusema ) ; suff. -oit-s.J 

Med. : Pertaining to emphysema ; inflated, 
bladdery. 

"The tenseness of the skiu goea off. and feels to the 
touch flabby or emphysematous. Sitarp : Surgery 

em phy teu -Sis, e. [Gr. ep<pvTtv<r^ (emphn- 
teusis)=n planting in; ipfimevui ( emphuteuo ) 
= to plaut in.] 

Imu>: A contract by which houses or lands 
are granted entirely or for a long term, on 
condition of their being improved and a small 
annual rent paid to the grantor. 

* em-phy-teu tic, a. [Gr. cV^vrcvoi (<rm- 
phvteud) = to ingraft • ip (em) = in, and <Jjut cuoj 
(jp/iTtfeito) = to graft, to plant.) Taken on 
hire ; for which a lent lias to be paid. 

6m phy-teu'-tic-a-ry, a. [Eng. emphyteu- 
tic ; -on/.] 

Law : One who holds lands by emphyteusis. 

em'-pi das, s. pi. [Gr. ipn is ( empis ) = a mos- 
quito. a gnat, and Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. - idee , 
from Gr. ( cidos ) = form.] 

Eiitoin. : A family of Diptera with short 
antennae. They are not really akin to gnats, 
except that they fly in numbers over water in 
summer evenings. They are of small size, and 
live partly on other insects and partly on the 
juice of flowers. 

*em pierge, *em-pearce, *em-pierse, 

v.t. [Pref. em, and Eug. pierce (q.v.).] To 
pierce, to enter into. 

" The thought whereof empearc't his heart eo dee|«." 

Spenser : F. Q., IV. xiL 19. 

* em' pi em, «. [Empyema.] Au iinposthume 
iu the breast. 

" The spawling empiem, ruthless ns the rest, 

With foul iuipostmnes flla his hollow chest." 

Sylvester : The Fairies, 402. 

*6m pi ght (gh silent), v. t. & i. [Pref em, 
and Eng. pight (q.v.).] 

1. Trans. : To fix, to set, to fasten. 

" Hnd three bodies iu one waste emplght .* 

Spenser: F. V.. V. X. 8. 


2. Intrans. : To fasten, to become fixed. 

" But he wiui wary, and ere it on) i>jht 
lu the luejuit murk, Aitvuuced hU shield atweeu." 

Spenser: F. (1-, 111. iv. 4A 

em' pire, * em per ie, * em pere, *em- 
pyre, * cm pyere, ». [Fr. empire ; tiora 
Lat. imperium^ power, command; impero = 
to commani] ; Sp., Port., & ltul imperio.) 

1. Supreme command or dominion ; sove- 
reignty ; imi*erial jiower. 

"To God ftlooue, oure oavyour Jhesu Crist oure Lord, 
lie glone and nmgu ifyiug, empire tuid power before 
•lie wurldi*."— Wycdjfe . JvuUu, c. il. 

2. The territory, region, or coun tries over 
which supreme dominion is extended ; the 
countries under the rule or dominion of au 
emperor or other supreme ruler. 

"He caused It to be proclained tburow out •! hi* 
empyre. —liVjle [V&\], 1 Esdrat , L 

*3. The population of an empire. 

" Bury the great Duke with au empire's lamentatlou.* 
Tennyson : Ode on Well* nylon. 

4. Supreme control or command over any- 
thing ; rule, sway. 

" If vice hail once an til name lu the world ... it 
would quickly lose its empire." — sharp: Sermons, 
vol. II., aer. l. 

(1) Crabb thus discriminates between em- 
pire kingdam : “The word empire rarnea 
with it the idea nf a state that is vast, and com- 
posed of many different people ; that of king- 
dom marks a btate more limited in extent aud 
united in its composition. ’* 

(2) He thus discriminates between empire , 
reign, and dominion: ** Empire is used more 
properly for the people or nations; reign for 
the individuals who hold the power: hence 
we say the empire of the Assyrians, or of the 
Till ks ; the reign, of the Ga?sars, or the Paleologi. 
The glorious epocha of the empire of the Baby- 
lonians is the reign of Nebuchadnezzar. All 
the epithets applied to the word empire, in 
tlii9 sense, belong equally to reign ; but all 
which are applied to reign are not suitable 
in application to empire. We may speak of a 
reign as long and glorious ; but not of an 
empire as long and glorious, unless the idea 
be expressed paraph rustically. Empire and 
reign arc both applied in the proper sense to 
the exercise of pubbe authority ; dominion 
applies to the personal act, whether of a sove- 
reign or a private individual ; a sovereign may 
have dominion over many nations by the force 
of arms ; but he holds his reign over one nation 
by the force of law. Hence the word dominion 
may, in the proper sense, be applied to the 
power which man exercises over the brutes, 
over inanimate objects, or over himself ; but 
if empire and reign be applied to anything but 
civil government, or to nations, it i9 only in 
the improper sense : thus & female may be 
said to hold her empire among her admirers; 
or fashious limy be said to have their reign. 
In this application of the terms, empire is 
something wide and all-commanding ; reign 
is that winch i9 steady and settled ; dominion 
is full of control and force.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 

‘em pire, v.i. [Empibe, *.] To assume au- 
thority or sovereignty over. 

” They should Dot empire over Presbyteries, bot be 
suhject to the same."— Beylin : TiisL of Presbyterians, 
p. 217. 

em pir -ic, s. &a. [Fr. empirique; from Lat. 
empiricus, from Gr. c/iTreipiKo? (empeirikos)=(a.) 
experienced ; (s.) an empiric, from ipiretpia 
( empeiria )— experience : cp.ntipos(<empeiros) =* 
experienced ; Treipu (peira) = atrial, attempt) 

A. As substantive: 

1. Originally a respectful designation. An 
ancient medical sect who sought to derive 
their knowledge from observations or experi- 
ment, and considered these the only true 
methods of acquiring knowledge. Acron of 
Agrigentum bad held these views about B.c. 
430, but the sect did not arise till 250 ac. It 
was called iuto life by the assertions of the 
Dogmatics. 

2. One who begins to practise medicine with- 
out a regular professional education, relying 
solely upon his experience and ubse nation. 

" Such >ui aversion and contempt for all inauuer of 
innovators, as physicians are apt to have for empi- 
ricks." Svcift. 

3. A quack, a charlatan ; a pretender to 
medical knowledge. 

" Bnt hark— the doctor's voice J— fast wedged between 
Two empirics be stands.” Coxrper : Task, ii. 351, 352 

B. .4s adjective : 

1. Pertaining to experiments or experience; 
depending upon experience or observation. 
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2. Skilled io experiments. 

*• The empirlck alchyroUt 
Can tum. or holds it possible to turn. 

Metal* of drossiest ore to perfect gold.** 

MUton : F. L,. v. 440- 1. 

3, Known only by experience ; derived from 
experiment or observation, without any reyard 
to acicuce or theory. 

" Bold counsels are the beat ; 

Like empiric remedies they last are triod ( 

And hy th* event condemn d or Justified.' 

Dry den : Aurungzebe, IL L 

Em pir i cal, a. (Eng. empiric; -aZ.) The 
flame as Empiric (q.v.). 

empirical-formula, s. 

Chem . : The empirical formula of a chemical 
aubstanoe states the result of the analysis of 
the body, showing the relative number of the 
atoms of each element contained in it. Several 
substances can have the same empirical 
formula ; thus acetylene, C 0 H 2 , and benzene, 
CfiH 6 . when analyzed give the same percentage 
of carbon and hydrogen. The numbers of the 
atoms of hydrogen and carbon contained in a 
molecule of the substance are expressed by 
their rational formula (q.v.). The relations of 
the atoms of the elements contained in a mole- 
cule to each other are shown by the constitu- 
tional formula, thus C 3 H 6 0 is the rational 
formula for acetone, CH 3 'CO’CH 3 . Propyl 
aldehyde, CHpCHvCO'H, and allyl alcohol, 
H 2 C = Cn Clio’OH. 

empirical-laws, s.pl. Laws founded on 
conformities ascertained to exist, but which 
bave not yet been traced to any broad general 
principle. 

Sm-pir -ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. emjrirical; - ly .] 

* 1. Experimentally, by experiment; accord- 
ing to experience. 

" We shall empirically and sensihly deduct the 
causes of blackness from originals, by which we 
generally observe things denigrated. — Browne: 
Vulgar Errours, bk. Vi., ch. xL 

2 . In manner of a quack ; without science. 

8 m-pir’-i- 9 i?m, $. (Eng. empiric; -ism.] 

1 . Reliance upon experience and observation 
rather than on theory. 

" Experience is apt to degenerate to a vulgar and 
presumptuous empiricism.”— Knox: Essays No. 33. 

2. The practice of medicine without due 
professional training ; quackery, charlatanry. 

*em plr'-l- 5 ist, s. [Eng. empiric ; -isf.) An 
empiric. 

* Sm pir-i-cu' tie, a. [Empiric, a.] Em- 
pirical 

‘•The most sovereign prescription in Galen Is bat 
empiric atic.”— Shakesp. : Coriolanus. tL 1. 

6 m pis, s. [Gr. ip *■«« ( empis ) = a mosquito, 
a gnat.] 

Entom. : A genus of Diptera, the typical one 
of the family Empid*(q.v.) It has a proboscis 
which is perpendicular or directed back- 
wards. 

•2m-pla£e-ment, s. [Fr.] 

1 . Ord . Lang. ; The place, ground, or site, 
as of a building. 

2. Mil. : An epaulement, used in field fortifi- 
cation to cover a battery of field guns, usually 
In conjunction with a line of shelter-trencli. 

" Behind these dark ohjects on the slopes, so like 
battery emplacement *, may be lurking Krunp cannon." 
— Daily News Correspondence. July 5 (dated), 1877. 

* em plas'-ter, * em-plais-ter, * em 
piastre, s. [Gr. Zp.Trka<jTpov (emplastron), 
from f^TrAa<rr 6 ? (emplastos) — daubed on ; 
ipirkaotno (emplasso) — to daub on.] A plaster. 

"All emptaiterx. applied to the breasts. ought to 
have a hole for the nipples."— Wiseman : Surgery, 

* 2 m plas -ter, * em-plas-tre, * em- 
plais ter, v. t. [Emplaster, s.] 

1 . Lit. : To cover with a plaster. 

"They must be cut out to the quick, and the sores 
emplcutered with tar.”— Mortimer: Husbandry. 

2. Fig . : To cover, to smear over. 

" Parde as faire as ye his name etn piastre” 

Chaucer: C. T.. 10 , 171 . 

&n-plS,S'-tlC, a. & s. (Gr. e/*irAa< 7 Ti*«k (m- 
plostikos), from cp-nkavaoj ( emplasso ) = to daub 
or smear over. ] 

A. As adj. : Viscous, glutinous, adhering ; 
fit to be used for a plaster. 

"Resin, hy Its emplastic quality, mixed with oil of 
roses perfects the concoction."— H' iseman : Surgery. 

B. As suostantive : 

Med. : A constipating medicine. 


"em plead, V.t. [Pref. cm, and Eng. plead 
(q.v.).] To indict; to prefer a charge against; 
to charge, to accuse. 

M Autiqulty thought thunder the immediate voice 
of Jupiter, and empleadrd them of impiety that 
referred It to natural casualties." — Olanvill : Scepsis 
ScienUfica. ch. xU. 

cm plec titc, s. [Ger. emplektit, from Gr. 
cVttAjjktos ( emplcktos ) = atunued, amazed . . . 
unstable.] 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral of metallic 
luatre, and a greyish or tin-white colour. 
Compos. : Sulphur 18*8 to 22'4; bismuth 52*7 
to 6.22 ; copper 18*7 to 20 ' 6 . Found in Saxony 
and in Chili. (Dana.) 

em plec- ton, em plec- turn, s. (Gr. 
(finktKTov (emplekton), from epirktuTos (em- 
plektos) = interwoven : eV (en) = in, and TrAesui 
(pkko) = to weave, to twine.] 

Arch. : A kind of masonry having a squared 
stone face ; in the Greek it is represented as 
solid throughout, and io the Roman having 
a filling of rubble. One form of Roman em- 
plecton has courses of tiles at intervals. 
[Masonry.] 

* em pil e, v.t. [Pref. em, and Eng. ply 
(q v.).] To involve, to entangle. 

* em-plo're, v.t. [Implore.] 

em-pl 6 y\ v.t. [Fr. employer , from Lat. im- 
plico = to infold, to involve, to engage: m = 
in, and plico — to weave, to fold ; Sp. emplear; 
Ital. impiegare; Port, empregar.] 

*1, To infold, to inclose. 

2. To busy, to exercise, to keep at work ; 
to occupy the time, care, or attention of. 

•• Me poetry (or rather notes that aim 
Feebly and vAiuly at poetic fume) 

Employs,” Cow per ' Retirement, 801-3. 

3. To engage in one’s service; to commission 
or intrust with the maoagement or execution 
of any work. 

" He could not legally contiune to employ offlcera 
who refused to qualify.*' — Macaulay : ITUt Eng., ch- vi, 

4. To use as the meaus or instrument for 
any purpose. 

" During many years one half of the energy of 
England had been employed in counteracting the 
other half." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. X. 

5 . To use as materials ; to apply to any 
purpose or use, 

"The labour of those who felled and framed the 
timl>er employed about the plough, must be charged 
on labour."— l^ocke. 

6 . To use as an instrument ; to work at. 

“ The cleanly cheese-press she could never tum ; 

Her awkward 8st did ne’er employ the chu it." 

Gay : Shepherd's Week, Wednesday. 

7. To spend or pass in any busineEs or occu- 
pation ; to occupy, to fill up. 

" Come, wheu no graver cares employ. 

Godfather, come aud see your boy. ' 

Tennyson : To Rev. F. D. Maurice. 

* 8 . To devote to any use. 

" Employing all their ground to tyllage.*— Golding : 
Ccesar, fo. 2. 

% Crabb thus discriminates between to em- 
ploy and to use: “ Employ expresses less than 
use ; it is in fact a species of partial using : 
we always employ wheu we use ; but we do not 
always use when we employ. We employ what- 
ever we take into our service, or make subser- 
vient to our convenience for a time ; we use 
whatever we entirely devote to our purpose. 
Whatever is employed by one person may, in 
its turn, be employed by another, or at differ- 
ent times be employed by the same person ; 
but what is used is frequently consumed or 
rendered unfit for similar itse. What we em- 
ploy may frequently belong to another; but 
what one uses is supposed to be bis own." 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

* em pltfjK, s. [Employ, 0 .] That which em- 
ploys or occupies the time, care, or attention ; 
employment, occupation, business, object of 
industry, trade, profession, office. 

" la duty a mere sport, or au employ /" 

Cowper: Retirement, 649. 

em plo^-a-ble, a. [Eng. employ: -able.) 
Capable of being employed or used ; fit for 
employment ; proper or suitable for use. 

"The objections made against the doctrine of the 
chymlbts, seem employable against this hypothesis.” 
—Boyle. 

employ^ (an plojt ye), s. [Fr. ] One who 
is employed or engaged ; an employee. 

em plfSp’-ee. s. [The Anglicized form of 
employe (q.v.).] One who is employed by a 
master ; one who is in the service of an em- 
ployer, working for salary or wages. 


em - pl<^- er, «. lEug. employ ; -er. ] One 
who employs or engages another to work in 
his eervice. 

"Ill* useful treachery had been rewarded hy bU 
employers, as was nn-et, with money slid with coo. 
tempt.' — Macaulay • Hist. Eng., ch. xviiL 

em~ploy'-m6nt, *. (Eng. employ ; -orient.) 

1 . The act of employing, engaging, or apply- 
ing to any purpose or end. 

2. The state of being employed or occupied 
In any business or pursuit. 

3. An occupation, business, engagement, 
office, or function ; a work or service on which 
one ia employed ; a task or work undertake!) 
or to be done. 

" And let us to onr fresh employments rise." 

Milton : P. L., v. 138. 

4. Service ; as, He is In my employment. 

* em-plunge, v.t. [Pref. em - in, and Eng, 
plunge (q.v.).J To plunge. 

" She cant her eye* about to view that hell 
Of borrour, wtaereluto she wa* so suddenly em. 
plunged Darnel: Hymen s Triumph. 

* Sm- poison (poison as poi§ n), * em- 
poy-son), v.t. [Pref. em, and Eog. poison 
(q.v.); Fr. empoisonnxr.) 

1. To administer poison to; to poison ; to 
destroy with poison. 

" Leaving uo means uuattempted of destroying hi» 
son. that wicked servant of hi* undertook to empoixm 
him." —Sidney. 

2. To taint with poison ; to envenom. 

" Com play niug how with hi* empoyso»\ed shot 
Their wofull harts be wounded." 

Spensvr : F. Q., UL vl U. 

3. To make venomous or bitter. 

"As if Cauidia. with empoisoned breath, 

Worse than a serpents, blasted it with death." 

Frauds: Horace, bk. in, ast 8. 

4. To destroy in any way. 

"A* with a inau with his own alma empoisoned. 

And with his charity slain." 

Shukesp. : Coriolanus, V. S. 

* em poison (poison as pois n), * em- 
poy-son, s. [Empoison, v.] Poison. 

"Dedly empoyson, like the sugar w hite " 

Chaucer : Remedie of Lou*. 

* em-poison-cr (poison as poi^ n), * em- 
poy-son-er, s. (Eng. empoison; -er ; Fr. 
€Wpoi50Ji««wr.] A poisoner. 

" He is vehemeutly suspected to have been the ruw 
poisoner of his w ife. thereby to make vacaut hi* bed." 
— Bacon: Henry YU. 

* em poison-ment (poison as pois n), 

* em poy-son-ment, s. [Eng. empoison ; 
-ment ; Fr. em poison nement.] The act of 

poisoning or destroyiug hy poison. 

"The empoysanment of particular persons bj 
Odom's . ’‘—Bacon ■' Hat. Hist., § 916. 

* cm-po ret-lc, * em-po-ret -ic-al, a. 

[Gr. epuropevTihoi (emporcittikos) = mercantile ; 
(fATTOpiov (emporion) = an emporium, a nuut.j 
Of or pertaining to an emporium or mart ; 
mercantile. 

em-por'-i-um, * em-por-y, s. [Lat., from 
Gr. epiropiov (emporion), from ep-opia (em- 
poria) = merchandize, commerce ; e/u.7ropo5 
(emporos) = a passenger, a merchant : cp. (em) 
= in, and nopo<; (poros) a way ; nopevopoa 
(poreuomai) = to travel.] 

1. A place of merchandize or trade; a 
mart, a market-place. 

2. A city or town of extensive trade or com- 
merce ; a commercial centre. 

"Who has takeu notice of the ancient port of 
Whitby, formerly a famous emporium m thus* 
parts t "—Evelyn : navigation and Commerce, § 20. 

3. A mart, a centre of supply. 

" Holland . . . may be regarded as the great em. 
porium, not less of literature than of every other 
commodity. "—GoldsmUn : i'ohte Learning, cli. vL 

1 em port-ment, s. [Fr.] Passion, in dig- 
nation. 

"He was the more silent as he discerned any such 
em)x>rt77ients iu himself."— Forth : Life of Lord Guil- 
ford. ii. 53. 

* em poiiiid , v.t. [Pref. em, and Eng. pound 
(q.v.).] To impound. 

* em-pov'-er -ish, v.t. [Impoverish.] 

* em-pov'-er-Ish-er, s. [Impoverisher.] 

* 2m pov'-er-ish-ment, $. [Impoverish- 

MENT.] 

em p^er, v.t. [Prefi em- and Eng. power 
(q.v.).] 
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1. To give physical power or strength to, 
to enable. 

“ l)»« lint the unnin i>ower thnt enable* them tohenl 
empvwttr ilium to destroy Uukvr : On Learnt, i//. 

2. To give loyal or moral power to; to 
authorize; to commission, to give authoiity 
to for any purpose. 

"1 l'’or Mio difference between to empower 
ami to commission , see Commission. 

* cm prcnt', v.t. ((). Fr. em.pre.int, pa. par. of 
emprcindre. J To impiiut. 

“To flecheu letlres cmprcnthl hi tin* muoUieiiesHu 
or In the iililmwse of tho table of wcx.“— Chaucer : 
Poethuu, ii. ICC. 

cm' press, * em pcr-cs, * cm per ess, 
ein pcr-esse, “ cm per lee, * em 
per ise, * em per Issc, a. jo. Fr. m. 

pcreis, from Lat. imperatrix , fum. of imperator 
~ n ruler, nn emperor; Sp. enipemtrix ; ltul, 
iviperatricc ; Fort, impnatrix.] [Emperor.] 

1. Tlie wife or consort of mi emperor. 

" The einiiiTour hi iiin Inside I/iy 
Ami the cmperesse m fee re.” 

Sevyn Sogrs, 2fi2. 

2. A female who exercises supreme power 
or sovereignty. 

“ To lure her woa nn easy heat. 

Tlie secret emprrss ».f Im breast." 

Scott : Uokchy, L 27. 

empress cloth, s. 

Fabric: A material for ladies’ dresses, all 
wool ami not twilled. H may lie considered 
as nn equivalent to the merino, excepting the 
twill of the latter. 

0 cm pres so, v.i. \ Pref. em, and Eng. press 
(q.v.).J To crowd, to press, to throng. 

empressement (an prcss-mah), s. [Fr ] 

Cordiality, good-will, eagerness. 

0 £m~pri’se, v.t. [EMrnisn, s.J To under- 
take. 

“ Thereto triiiMiiij I a merited the vim?.’’ —Sackville : 
Duke of ihu khi'jltum, ch. 58. 

*em -prf$e, *em pryse, s. [O. Fr.ewpnV; 
Sp. cmpivxrr ; Hal. impresa ; Fort. fwrprfw.J 
An enterprise, an undertaking of danger; a 
risk, 

“ Then dlinl reloyseu of a grete emprvse 
Acheved tvel “ 

Chaucer : Troll, ut ,«• Cressida, tl. 1,3 'jL 

• pris'-ihg, a. [Emprise, v J Full of 
enterpi ize, adventurous. 

“Go forth, and prosper then, e, uprising band." 

Campbell ; On the l, c/hi rturc of Emigrant*. 

£m -pros thot -on-os, s. [Gr. t ! M jrpo<70oTovos 

(emprosthotonos) = drawn forward ami .stiffened ; 
as suhst. (a7n<cr/Lidr, spitsmns, being sni*plieii) = 
tetanic procuration, cat led by the Greeks 
€/i7rpo<70OTOvtd (emprvsthut onia). ] 

Med.: A spasm which bends the body for- 
ward nnd routines it in that position. This 
someti mrs happens in connection witli tetanus. 

( I'arr , Ac.) 

^ Emprosthouia would be a better term than 
Em/iriKf/io/oiios, the latter word being properly 
en adjec tive. [Etym.] 

£mp -ti-er, s. [Eng. empty; -gr.] One who 
or that which empties or exhausts. 

“Thefiifp'/rrs have mipfied them out, and marred 
tneir vine-branches ."— jVnhum ii. 2. 

Snip -ti ness, * emp-ti-nesse, * emp- 

ty-ncss, s. (Eng. empty ; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being empty or 
containing nothing, or nothing but air. 

*'Bv eotnOforss or fuhiaase of the body "—El, lot * 
Cmtel of Hc*th, bk. iL 

2. A void space ; a vacuum ; vacuity. • 

“ Nor con hi .mother In vmirruoni have heen, 

Except nn emn'iort* luul conic between." 

Drylrn: To my lord Chancellor, 41, 42 

X Absence or deprivation of contents or in- 
habitants; desolation. 

“ Where cities stood. 

Well fenced and numerous, demol ition reigns. 

Ami emptiness.'' Philips: fllenhelm. 

0 4. A want of substance or solidity. 

“TIs this which causes the Graces and tl io Loves to 
take no their habitations in the hardest marble, nnd 
toftnliHpt in the nnn'inrss of light and shadow," — 
Dry den : Dofrrsuoy (Pref.). 

5. Unsatisfactoriness; inability or failure to 
Satisfy the desires. 

“ Form tn© Judgment nlxmt the worth or emptiness 
of tin mrs here, norm cling as they are oi are not of use 
la relation to wlmt is to come after."— Atterbnry. 

6. Want of intellect or knowledge ; silliness. 

“Eternal smiles his emptiness betray. 

An shallow streams run dimpling nil the way " 

Pope : Prof, to Satires, 315, 318. 


7- A want or absence of reality : vanity • 
unreality ' 

’The wondrous virtue to educe 
From emptiness itself * real use." 

^ Cow par : Hope. 158. 

* emp tlon, s. [Eat. emptio, from rmptus, pa 
par. of enw ~ to buy.] The act of buying or 
purchasing ; a jnirchuse. 

“There Is a dispute among the lawyers, whether 
ulaiicns his exchanging his golden armour with the 
nmzen one of Tydlden. wiu» emption or conimuLUlou." 
— Arhuthnot : On Coins. 

0 emp' tion al, n. [Eng. eruption; -al] That 
may or can be bought or purchased. 

emp ty, * emp ti, 4 em tl, * am tl, ’am- 
tic, «. & s. [ A.S. rrmluj = (l) empty, (2) idle, 
from ternta, a-’ni^ffo = leisure.] 

A, .4s adjective. : 

1. Void; containing nothing, or nothing 
but air, 

" Till ti'Oit almost all empty la the tonne." 

CE tuner • C. T., 3.8&L 

2. Devoid, unfurnished, destitute. 

“The heavens are much emptier of air than any 
vacuum we can make below. ‘—Aewlon. 

3 Destitute, waste, desolate, deserted. 

v "Bhe | Nine veil J Is empty, and void, and waste." 

i. Unoccupied, not lilled, vacant. 

“The palmer seeing his left empty place." 

Spnurr: P. if, if. vill. 0. 

5. Lacking force, power, or elfect ; as, empty 
words. 

* 0, Without effect. 

^ “ The sword of Saul returned not empty.”— 2 Sam. 

7. Destitute of substance or reality ; unreal, 
shadowy. 

"Consenting to bestow the empty title of King, and 
ft elate prison In h palace, mi Charles theKecond."— 
Aincnnlny : //hr*. E„g., ell. v, 

8. Unsatisfactory ; not satisfying the desires. 

" More worth than empty vanities." 

Shake sp. : Henry I 'tit , ii. 3. 

0. Destitute of sense nr knowledge; ignorant, 
stupid, silly, empty-headed. 

“ His answer is a handsome way of exposing an 
empty, tufting, pictemliog ped int; the wit lively, the 
satyr courtly and sevens."— Fell -m. 

* 10. Devoid of good qualities. 

" Goddesses, so blithe, so smooth, so gay, 

Yet empty of ail good." Milton: P. L., vL 8. 

11. Unfruitful, barren. 

“Seven empty ears, and blasted with the east wind." 
— Genesis xli. C. 

12. Hungry. 

“ ily falcon now Is sharp and rawing empty.” 

Shukesp. : Tam, hq of the S rew , i v. I. 

13. Without anything to carry ; unsatisfied. 
“I returned yon an empty messenger.'*— Slutlesp. : 

Ttmon qf .1 hens, nL 8. 

* 14. Destitute, devoid. (Followed by of.) 

" Empty of defence." Shakcsp. : Henry F., L 2. 

* 15. Free, clear. 

" I almil find you empty of thnt fault,* 

Shakrsp. : Lores Labours lost, v. 2. 

B. As subst. : An einjdy paekiug-case, or 
the like. 

If Crabh thus disci iininates between empty, 
vacant, void, nnd devoid .« “ Empty, in the 
natural sense, marks an alisence of that whii h 
is substantial, nr adapted for idling ; vacant 
designates or marks the absence of thnt which 
should occupy or make use of a thing. That 
which is hollow may be empty; Hint which 
respects an even space may lie meant. A 
house is empty which lias no inhabitants; a 
seat is rawnt which is without an occupant. 
... A dream is said to tie vacant., ora title 
empty : a stare is said to be vacant, or an hour 
vacant. Void nnd devoid are ns**d in the snme 
sense as vn&nit, . . . thus we speak of a 
creature as void of reason, and of an individual 
as devoid of common sense.” (Crabh : Ena. 
Synnn.) 

r For the difference between empty and 
hollow , see Hollow. 

empty handed, a. Having nothing in 
the bauds ; carrying or possessing nothing of 
value. 

" Hunrewaril hurried Hiawatha, 
Empty-hooded, heavy-hearted " 

LoogfcUoxc : Song of IFiownlhft, xx. 

empty-headed, a. Silly, ignorant. 

How cornea it that bo innuy worthy ninl wjxe men 
(leuenfl u|*o»i bu many uur\»ortliy end empty-headed 
fools. —Paleigh. 

empty-hearted, o. Destitute of feeling, 
heartless. 

“ Nor nre those empty-henrted, whose low eon ml 
RcverUs no hollowness. “ Shakes n : Lear, L L 


emp'-t^, * erap-te, * em-tc, v.t . & t. t AJi 

emtian, armt tun.] [Emitv, a.] 

A, ' Transitive : 

1. Make empty of the contents ; to ivmove 
or discharge the contents limn ; to exhaust. 

2. To make waste or desolate ; to clear at 
iuliabitnoth. 

“Sm»d unto Babylon fnmnn, thnt shall liui her and 
•hall empty her lumd. '— Jeremiah 11. 2. 

* 3. To make vacant. 

“The untimely emptying of the happy throne.” 
Shokrsp. : Macbeth, Iv. 8. 

4. To ponr out, to disdiargc. 

“ Emptied all their fountains In nijr welL" 

Shuketp. . Lover's torn plaint, 254. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To pour out or discharge the conteuU; 
as, A river empties into the sea. 

2. To become empty. 

*' The ch.-iKl empties ; and thou nmyet be K otie 
Now, nun. Urn Jonton : Underwood*. 

crop -ty sis, ®. [Gr. «Vn-Tv<m (emptnsis) = 
spitting; ipnrvu) (emjtitto) = to sjiit njmii : c* 
(e/r) = in, on, and ittvu> (ptud) — tosj^itoutor 

Med. : Spitting of blornl from the mouth, tlie 
fauces, or the parts adjacent. 

* cm pugn‘(</ silent), v.t, (Lmpucn.) To light 
or contend against; to oppose, to lesist, to 
withstand. 

“Not for the kyngen Bauepnrde whom uo um em. 
paytud — str T. J/o,e: It 'o,kvs. p. 41. 

* em pur pie, v.t. [J>ref. rm. and Eog. 

pxtiple (q v.).i To make of a purple colour; 
to tinge or colour with puiplc. * 

Empurpled bills. ” Wordswovlh: Excursion, Vik. |y. 

*em pusc', * cm pu sa, s. (Gr. «> 7 rov<ra 
(enipoiiKu) = a hobgoblin.] A phautmn, a 
spectre. 

"Tins was well tried of old adjust an cm puts that 
lV et Tvanaius at Mount C,.ucftau». —Vidu.z 

suylor : t),ss tro,r. Popery, cb. Il, $ io. 

* em-puz -zle, v.t. [Pref. em, and Eng. 

puzzle (q.v.). j To puzzle, to perplex. 

” I t hnj lempnxtlrd the emjuiries of others to appr». 
lieml, and lorced them into btnince cuiiceptious to 
make out." — lirowne : Vulgar hr roar*, hk. i., all. L 

em-py-6 -iua, s. [Gr. tpnvypa (emjmcnui) = 
a gathering, a siipjinratioh, nn al^ecss, eupe-’ 
cially an iutenial one ; (jxnveut ( empntd ) = to 
have abscesses in the lung* ; ,' v (en) •_= in, and 
irv^w ( putho ) = to cause to rot.] [Ft's.] 

Metl. : a collection of pus consequent on 
plcmisy (q.v.). True empyema is pusbecieted 
bom tlie pleura ; the lalse when an abscess of 
the lung bursts into the cavity of the chest. 
When the quantity of tluid is so huge as to 
cause great dyspnoea ami endangor life, it must 
be let out by pumccnltsis thoracis (ia lining the 
chest). 

em -py-e'-sis, s. [Gr. Cp.mJytn$ (empuesi$\l 

[Empyema ] 

Med. : Suppuration. 

era py-o f ele, s. (Gr. c/ittvos ( empuos ) = 
sutlcring from an abscess of the lungs, dis- 
charging matter, suppurating: e* (ca) = in; 
7TU0V (jmo/i) discharge fiom a sore, matter, 
pus, and Kr]Ajj (hide) — a tumour.] 

Med. : Abscess of the sciotum, or of the 
tunica vaginalis. 

em pyr -e-al or em pyi*-e'-al, a. & «. 

(Lat. emp yams ; Gr. zp.irv paios (enipvrtiios), 
boin c/Lirropo? (em) ntros) - exposed to the: «> 
(m) = in, and nip (par) = the. J [Empvrean.] 

A. adjective: 

1. Formed or consisting of pure niror light; 
pertaining to or lit tor tlie piuest region of 
heaven ; pure, vital. 

... . ** Tlie happy few 

Who dwell ou «uth, yet breathe cn-pyrmt air." 

I VonUtco, Ih : Exmr*, bk. iv. 

2. Inliabiting the purest regions of heaven. 

... “The empyreal host 
Of angelB, by imperial sumuioas called." 

Milton : P. L.. v. 5S3, 684. 

B. As subst.: The same as Empyrean, b. 
(q.v.). 

em-pyr e' an, a. & $. [Lat tmpyrccunx; 
£>p. & Port, emjdreo; Fr. empyree.] [Eai* 
PY'REAI..] 

A. Asadj. : The same ns Empyreal, o.(q.v.> 

_ . “Go, nnd rest 

With hemes *mld the IsliuuUof the Blest, 

Or Lu tho fields of empyrean lieht." 

Wordsworth T Sonnets to Liberty. 


I&te, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; 
or, wore, w<?lf, work, who, son; mute, oub, ciire, unite, eur, rule, full; try. 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, po^ 
Syrian, oo, ce=e; ey = a. qc = kw. 
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B. As tubst. : The highest and purest 
heaven, where the pure element of fire w*s 
supposed to exist. 


•' To oar part Joss aud rout 
Through all the c muureun." 

Milton: P.L., It 77 0. 77 L 


^rn py-reu'-ma, s. [Gr. ifinvoevna (tm- 
pureutwt) = coal to preserve a smouldering 
tire; c/uirvpo<> (nnpuros) = iu or by the hie: 
iv (en) = in, and irvp (/mr) = tire.) The dis- 
agreeable smell ami taste produced wheu 
animal or vegetable substances in close ves- 
sels are submitted to eoosiderable beat. 


8m py reu-mat -ie, em py-reu m&t- 
ie-al, a. [Mod. Lat. empty* tuma (genii, em- 
py reunions) ; 4c, 4cal.] Pertaining to or de- 

rived from empyTeuma ; having the taste and 
amell of wood burut in close vessels. 


t em-py-reu'-ma-tize, v.t. [Eng., &c. em- 
pyreumat(ic) i; -ice.'] do render empyreuuiatic 
by burning iu close vessels. 

* ©m-pjo*'-ie-al, a. [Gr. epwpo « ( empuros ) 
= exposed to* lire : ip. (m) = in, and n Cp 
{pur) — fire.] Of or pertaining to combus- 
tion or combustibility. 

•em-py-ro'-sis, s. [Gr., from ipirvpo<o (em- 
puroo) — tu set on fire ; e^m/poc {empuros) — 
exposed to fire.] A conflagration, a general 

fire. 

"The former ojplnioa that held these catnelisms and 
empi/r scs universal, w.is such as held that it put a 
total c msuoiuiation mitu things la this lower world, 
especially that of conflagration." — Male. 

8m -rods, «. [Emerod.] 

8m rose, s. (Lat., &c. (a«)em(ane) f and Eog. 
rose.] 

Bet. : Anemone coronoria (?). ( Britten 
Holland.) 

e'-mu, s. [Emeu.] 


* em'-ii-la-ble, a. [Eng. emule = to emu- 
late ; -able.] That may be emulated or rivalled. 

•’Some unstable ami emula'Ae good . "—Leighton : On 
l Peter, lit 13. 

8m'-U-late, v.t. [Ital. emulare ; Sp. emular ; 

Fr. mufrr.j [Emulate, a.] 

I. To strive to equal or excel in qualities or 
actions. 

** Strove to emulate this morning’s thunder 
With his prodigious rhetoric." 

Den Jon ton : Catiline, iv. 2. 

* 2. To rival, to vie with, to contest supe- 
riority with. 

** Thine eye would emulate the diamond." — Shakctp. : 
Merry II ivc*of U'uuUor, iiL 3. 

* 3. To imitate, to copy. 

‘’It is likewise attended with a delirium, fury, and 
an involuntary lauyuter. the convulsion emulating 
tins motion ." — A rOiuhnot. 


* 8m -u-late, a. [Lat. txmulatus, pa. par. of 
cemulor = to try to equal, from cumulus — 
Striving to equal.] Ambitious. 

” Thereto pricked ou hy a most emulate pride." 

Shakes p. : Hamlet, L 1. 


8m u la'-tion, s. [Lat. cemulatio , from tcniu- 
Utf.ua, pa par. of aimulor.] [Emulate, a.) 

I. The aet of striving to equal or excel 
another iu qualities or actious ; rivalry ; 
ambition to equal or excel. 

“Then Study languished, Emulation slept. 

And Virtue flea." Cowper : Tatk, Ii. 734. 785. 


2. Envy, .jealousy, unfair or dishonourable 
rivalry ; contention. 

” An envious fever 
Of pale and bloodless emuJ it ion ” 

Shu/: exp. : Troilus & Crcssidn, i. a 

For the difference between emulation and 
competition, see Competition. 


*em-ii-lat-ive, a. [Eng. emulate); 4ve.] 
Inclined to emulation ; rivalling; disposed to 
competition. 

"All with emulative skill demand 
To fill the number of th‘ elected band." 

Mode: Jerusalem Delivered, bk. V 

•em'-u-lat-Ive-ly, odv. [Eng. emulative ; 
-ty.] in an emulative manner ; with emulation. 


em u- la-tor, $. [Lat. (Emulator , from ccmn- 
latus, i»a. par. of cemalor = to emulate.] Oue 
who emulates ; a rival, a competitor. 

"As Vhyil rivalled Iloiner. go Milton was the emu- 
lator ot both."— M ’arburton: Divine Legation, bk. ii.. 


•em’-u la-tor-y, a. [Eng. emulat(e ); -ary.] 
Contentious, envious, jealous. 

** Look Into the Court. there vou see tedious attend 
ance, rmutntory offleiousness."— Dp. Malt: Farewell 
Sermon. 


* cm'-Ti-Ia tress, s. [Eog. emulator; -csj.] 
A tunidle wbo emulates ; a female rival or 
competitor. 

"The rmulntmt of thne, the dejiository of actions, 
the witness of tilings pa*t. and advertiser of things to 
come. ’— She: ion : Tran*, of Don Quixote, p. 1C. 

*cm’-ule, *fem-ule, v.t. (Lat. cemulus = 
emulating. ] To emulate. 

*’ Yet emuliwf my pipe, he took in hand 
My iiijHi. licfo. o tliat c muled of ui.iuy. 

And plaid thereon." Spcnter: Volin Clout. 

* e mul'ge, v.t. [Lat. emulgw.) To milk out, 
to draw out as milk. 

e-mul'-gent, a. & s. [Lat. emulgens , pr. par. 
of emulgeo = to milk out: e ~ out, and inulgeo 
= to milk.] 

A. As adjective: 

* I. Ord. Lang. : Milking or draining out. 

2. Physiol. : The renal arteries and veins are 
called also emulgent arteries aud veins, the 
ancients assuming that they strained and 
“milked out" the scrum by means of the 
kidneys. 

"Through the emulgent hraiichea the blood Is 
hrought to the kidneys, and is there treed of its 
ser mu." — Chcync. 

33. As su bsta ntivc : 

1. Anat. : An emulgent vein or vessel. 

" It doth furnish the left emulgent with oue vein 
Browne. 

2. Med. : A mediciue which promotes the 
flow of bile. 

em-u-lous, a. [Lat. annulus; Sp. & Ital. 
ernilo ; Fr. emule.] 

1. Emulating; desirous of equalling or 
excelling ; rivalling. 

“ Whut the Oiinl or Moor could not effect. 

Nor emnlo»* CTu’tliuge. \> itb their 1-iiAh of spite, 
Slioll be the work ot oue." 

lien J onson : Catiline, lit t 

2. It is followed by of before the object of 
ambition or emulation. 

" By strength 

They measure all, of other excellence 
Nut emutous. nor cure who tneiu c .cels ; 

Nor other strife with them do l vouchsafe." 

Milton : P. L.. vi. 820-2. 

*3. Envious, jealous. 

” Won Ids t thou. oh. c/flulous Death, do so 
And kill her young to tliy loss,” 

Donne ; Mrs. Bouhtred, 

* 4. Factions, contentious, 

“Whose glorious deeds, but iu the fields of late, 

M.ulo rmul.nis niissimis ’uiouL,'3t the gods theuiselves, 
Aud ili’ave great Mars t t faction " 

Shukesp. : Troilus & Cressula. iiL 8. 

em-u loiis-ly, adv. [Eng. emulcvs; -!y.] 
Iu an emulous manner ; with emulation or 
desire of equalling or excelling. 

"The is! uderx, Iu joyous mood. 

Rushed cmulously through the flood.* 

Scott : Mannion, IL 11 

em’-u-lous-ness, s. [Eng. emulous; -urs*.] 
The quality or state of being emulous ; emula- 
tion, ambition to excel. 

e-muT-sic, a. [Eng., Arc. emvls(ine); *ic.] 
Chem. : Pertaining to or derived from emul- 
sine. 

e-mul’-si-fy, v.i. [Lat. emulsus, pa. par. of 
emvlgeo , and facio (pass, fio) = to make.) To 
make or form ed emulsion. 

e mul -sine, e-mul'-sin, $. [Emulcent.] 
Chem. : A nential snbstanee contained in 
almonds, which acts as a ferment on amygda- 
lin in the presence of water, converting it 
into benzoie aldehyde, liyrliocyanic acid and 
glucose. Emulsin ran be obtained as a white 
friable mass, soluble in water by making an 
emulsion of almonds from tvliieh tlie fixed oil 
has been extracted. It caunot be obtained 
pure. 

6 mul'-sion, s. (Fr., from Lat. emulsus, pa. 
par. of emulgeo =to milk out, tu dram.] 

I. Ord. Lang.: Finely divided matter, sus- 
pended in a colluid body. 

_ 2. Pharm. : A form of medicine of a soft 
liquid character resembling milk in colour 
and consistency; a nulk-like preparation ol 
oil and water united by some saccharine or 
mucilaginous substance. 

" The ailment is dissolved by an operation resem- 
bling that oi making an eumOiuii.”— ArOuthnot. 

* e-mul-sive, a. [Lat. emulsus, pa, par. of 
emulgeo, and Eng. suit’. 4ve.] 

1. Softening ; milk-like. 

2. Yielding oil by expression ; as, emulsive 
seeds. 


3. Producing or yielding 
stance ; as, emulsive acids. 


a mllk-like sub- 


e-mime’-tor-y, • c-mune-tor-ie, a. & s. 

[Lat emunclortuTR — a pair of smiileis ; rmungo 
s= to clean, to cleanse ; Fr. emumcLotrt : Ital. 
eniuntorio.] 

A . As atl). : Designed to carry noxious or 
useless particles out of tlic body. 

B. As substantive : 

Anat.: Any organ of the body which serves 
to pass cxcremcntitious or waste luuiter; an 
excretory duct. 

"Buiwrfluuua matter deflowa from the body ander 
their j roper emnnetorirs.”— Browne : Vulgar Lrrou.ru 
bk. hi., ell. Iv. 

* c-mus-ca'-tion, 5. [Ixit. emvscatits, pa. 
par. ol emusco = to free or clear from moss: 
e - out, away, and muscus = moss.] A freeing 
or clearing from moss. 


"The most infallible art of emuscatlon la taking 
away^the cause hy dressing with lime."— Evelyn. iL 


e-my d' l-dse, 5 . pi. [Lat. emys , genit. emyd(is) t 
ami 1cm. pi. ailj. stiff. -ida\] 

1. Zool. : Terrapins, Mud Tortoises. A 
family of Chclonians. Feet palmated ; claws 
live, four of them .sharp ; jaws horny ; shell 
solid, covered with horny plates ; marginal 
plates twenty-three or twenty-five, binder 
pair free; sternal shields eleven or twelve; 
neck retractile. They arc common in warm 
climates, but species exist in the tenij*eiate 
regions of both hemispheres, two being found 
iu Europe. They arc generally of small size. 

2. Fahvont. : The family has existed from 
Oolitic times till now. 


em’-y-din, ■<?. [Gr. (emits), genit. cfuiSo? 
(1 em ados ) = a turtle ; sutf. -iu (Chau.).] 

Chem. : A white nitrogenous substance con- 
tained in tlie yolk of turtles* eggs. It is solu- 
ble iu dilute potash, swells up in aeelic acid 
without dissolving, ami dissolves in boiling 
hydrochloric acid without violet coloratioo. 
(Watts: Diet . Chem.) 

iim, 8. [Latinised dimiu. of Gr. 
e/mus (emi/$).j [Emys.] 

Zool. : A genus of Amebnida (Spiders). 
Order Colopoda, tribe or family Tardigrnda. 
Three species are British, one — viz., Emjdtum 
tedudo — common on the moss covering tiled 
roofs. (Griffith & Ileufrey.) 

te-myd-o-Eau -ri-Jin, «. A s. [Gr. 
(emus), genii, ifivo os (emudos) = a water tor- 
toise, and Eng., &c. saurian (q.v.).] 

A. ds adj. : Having certain affinities to 
lizards ou the one hand and to water tor- 
toises on the other. Pertaining to the Einy- 
dosauriaiis IB]. 

B. As subst.(PL): De Blaiuville’s name for 
an order of Reptiles iu which lie places the 
Crocodiles. The term lias giveu place to 
Crocodilia (q.v.). 

em'-ys, «• [Lilt, cmys ; Gr. (emus) = a 
water tortoise.] 

1. Zool. : Terrapin or Mud Tortoise. A 
genus of Chclonians, the typical one of the 
family Emydida:. 

2. Pahvant. : A species has been found In 
the Wealden. 


cn-, pref. [Fr., from Lat. in.) A prefi x adopied 
from the French, in which language it repre- 
sents the Latin iu. It is, however, frequently 
found in English compound verbs with the 
sense of in, within, the form en being adopted 
through the influence of other verbs takea 
directly from the French. I 11 many cases tlie 
original form in is also used, so that two 
forms of the same verb are found co-existeut ; 
as engulf, ingulf; enquire, inquire , wheie there 
is no diiiermce in meaning between the two 
forms. Iu the majority ol instances of double 
forms there is a tendency for one of the forms 
to become obsolete, while in cithers, as easare 
and insure, the meanings have become dif- 
ferentiated. Before t and p, and sometimes 
before m, en ♦ becomes em. In many cases en- 
as a prefix appears to have little if any force ; 
in most instances it has the force of in or 
within, and in many it expresses change of 
state, as enrich, enslave It sometimes, and 
especially in scientific terms, represents the 
Greek iv (en) — in. 

-cn, -n, a verbal formative from other verbs. 
[A.S. -eninn, -man ; Gotli. -nan, a termination 


boil, bojt; poiit. j6^rl; cat, 9 ell, chorus, ^hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph =£ 
-oiacu tian = shan. -tion, -si on = shun; -tion, -sion = zhim, -clous, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, &c. = heL del. 
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enable— enamel 


forming intrans. verba from the pa. par. of 
primitive verba, aa wakan, wok, wukan-s, to 
“wake, watch,” whence waku-an; A.H. wac - 
nian , wactutn - to become awake, to awakaii ; 
eo from tlrinam, drunc, druncen ; druncnan, 
to get drowned.] 

I. It was probablv duo to the fact that tliero 
was no apparent difference of meaning be- 
tween, e.g ., wake and waken, which seemed 
mere formal variants, that other verbs re- 
ceived, by form-association, secondary forms, 
as threat, threaten; haste , hasten ; list, listen ; 
hark, hearken ; hap, happen ; glisten, glist ; and 
probably heighten, lengthen, strengthen, though 
some of these may also be due to form-associa- 
tion with -en [II.]. 

II. A verbal formative from adjectives : as 

fatten, whiten , sweeten , and perhaps heighten , 
lengthen, &c. [I.] 

III. An adjectival formative from nouns : 
as wooden. 

IV. A plural termination of nouna, now ob- 
solete except in oxen , children , and brethren. 

V. A plural termination of verbs, now ob- 
solete. 

VI. A feminine anffix in nouna, of which 
only one instance survives, viz. : vixen, tha 
feminine of fox. 

fin, s. [From the letter n.] 
rrint, : Half an cm (q.v.). 
fin a'-ble, v.t . [Pref. en , aod Eng. able 
(q.v.).] 

1. To make able ; to giva power or ability 
to ; to supply with power, force, or strength ; 
to empower. 

" Exercise enable* her to exert hereeli lo all her 
force and vigour.' —Spectator, Na 195. 

2. To supply with means to do any act. 

“ I shall lie enabled 
To make payment of my debts." 

Massinger . City Madam, Iv. L 

3. To make legally capable or competent ; 
to empower, to authorize. 

* 4. To make competent; to furnish or eu- 
dow with ability or knowledge ; to inform. 

“To aAsertaiu you 1 woll myselfe enable." 

Chaucer : Remedie of hove, at. 28. 

* fin-a’-ble-ment, s. [Eng. enable; -went.] 

1. The act of enabling or giving ability to. 
"Learukig hath no less jwwer and efficacy In en* 
ablemt-nt towards martini and military virtue and 
prowess.*— Bacon : Advancement of Learning, hit. L 

2- That which enables or gives ability. 

‘’They owe much of these furtherances and en- 
rtblcmenU to the civil disci [dine and politick litera- 
ture of courts.'— Mount a gu : Reroute Estayes, p. 118. 

fin-&Ct’, v.t. & i. [Pref. aod Eng. act 

(q-v.XJ 

A. Transitive: 

• I. To act, to perform, to do, to effect. 

“ Conscience, anticipating time, 

Already rues the enacted crime.” 

Scott : Rokeby, I. 2 

• 2. To represent by action ; to act the purt 
of on or as on the stage. 

" Wlmt did you enact / " Shakesp. : Bamlet. liL 2. 

* 3. To set down, to record. 

*'A little harm done to a great good eud 
For lawful policy vem.k»t:« enacted." 

Shakesp. . Rape of Lncrece, 529. 

4. To decree, to establish, to appoint. 

“Such ceremonies as Moses and Aaron have en - 

%cted."— Wilson: Arte of Log ike. fo. 15. 

5. To establish us a law ; to give validity to 
a hill ; to pass or sanction as a law. 

“The senate were authors of all counsels In the 
et.ate ; and w hat was by them consulted and agreed, 
was proposed to the people, hy whom it was enacted or 
commanded.'*— Temple. 

B> Intrans. : To decree, to determine. 

M God did duigne to bilk with men. 

He enacting, they observing." Sidney. 

* cn-&cf, s. [Enact, i*.] That which is en- 
acted ; a decision, a determination, a purpose. 

£n-;ict'-Ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Enact, r.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ partlcip. ad). : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of decreeing or estab- 
lishing as a law. 

enacting clause, *. 

Law: That clause of a bill which gives 
legislative sanction. 

* cn act -ive, o. [Eng. enacf ; -ire.] Having 
power to enact; enacting, decreeing, or estab- 
lishing as a law. 

" An en-rctirc statute reganlcth only what shall be. 
— Dp . Dramhall : Schism (iuarded (1058). p. 271. 


cn det-ment, «. [Eng. enact; -incut.] 

* I. The acting, doing, or performing any act. 

* 2. The representation or actiug of a part 
or character. 

3. The act of decreeing, establishing, or 
sanction tug as n law. 

" What terrible .daughters uuccmled ill conxwquence 
of Its enactment.' —Goldsmith : Citizen of the World, 
let. 79. 

4. A law enacted ; a decree ; an act. 

en-act’-cr, S. [Eng. enact ; -or.] 

* 1. One wlm performs or does any act. 

" The violence of either grief or joy. 

Their owu enactors with tliemselvee destroy.’ 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, UL 2 

^ The Qoartoa read enact nr cs. 

2. One who enacts, decrees, or establishes 
as a law. 

" This Is an assertion hy which the . . . enactor of 
this law of good aud evil, Is highly dishonoured."— 
Alter bury ■ Sermons, vol. II. (Pref.) 

* en Act lire, s. [Eng. enact; -dire.] A pur- 
pose, a determination. 

* cn age', v.t. [Pref en, and Eug. age (q.v.).] 
To make aged, to whiten. 

*■ That never frv>Bt, uor move, nor slippery Ice 
The fields imaged." 

Sylvester : flu Rartas ; Eden, 1M. 

en-ai’-ma, s. pi. [Anaima.] 

* en-air', v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. air (q.v.).] 
To air, to employ, to use. 

“Shee It enaires in prone and poesy." 

Davies Wittes Pilgrimage, p. SL 

cn-Al -1-6- saur, s. [Enaliosauria.] 

Paheont. : A reptile of the order Eaallo- 
aauria (q.v.). 

en al l o-sau ri a, t. pi. [Gr. «VdAi<* (<mo- 
lios), tivoAto? (eumfios) = marine, and o-aopo? 
(saurns), aavpa (saura) — a lizard.] 

Palceont. : An extinct aub-clasa of gigantic 
reptiles akin to crocodiles in the form of the 
head, and to that of fishes in tlieir vertebral 
column. The teeth wera in sockets, the eyes 
large and surrounded by bony plates, the 
vertebrae concave on both sides, the body 
ending io a lofig tail, the feet converted into 
paddles, apparently no scales on the skin. 
The stili-clons Enaliosauria was constituted by 
Dc la Beelic, and named by Prof. Owen, who, 
in I860, divided it into two orders : IcliUiyo- 
pterygia and Sauropterygia. The first order 
includes one family : IchthyosanrikUe ; and 
the second order two ; Nothosauridfe and 
Plesiosauridie. For an investigation of the 
zoological position of the Enaliosauria see the 
Presidential Address of J. W. Hulke, Esq., 
F.R.S., before the Geological Society in 1883 
(Quar. Jour. Geol. Soc., xxxix., pt. i., p. 44). 
Range in time from the Lias to the Chalk. 

en al-l--o-sau'-ri an, a. & s. [Enaliobau- 
niA.] 

A- As adj. : Pertaining to the marine 
saurians, placed in the order Enaliosauria. 

B. As subst. : That order itself, 

en-al -la ge, s. [Gr. = change ; evaAAao-o-u) 
(ettafktsso), to change, barter, exchange ; ev 
(en) = ia, and aAAaao-u) (allwssd) = to change.] 

Gram. : A figure by which some change is 
made in the common inodes of speech, as 
when one mood or tense of a verb, or one 
number, case, or gender of a noon, &c., is 
substituted for another : as, Lat. scelus = 
wickedness, put for scelestus = wicked ; Eng. 
•' We, the king." 

en-al-los'-te-ga, 3 . [Gr. evaA\o<; ( enallos ) = 
changed, contrary, and ardyn ( stegc ) = a roof.] 

Zool. : A genus of Rbizopoda, the typical 
one of the family Enallostegidae (q.v.). 

en-al lo ste£ -I daa, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. en • 
a llostey(a), and Lat. fem. pi adj. suff. •ititv J 

Zool . : A family of Rbizopoda, having simple 
cells arranged in two alternate series. 

en-g.-lu -ron, s. [Fr. en = in, and aileron = 
a little win ..] 

Her. : A term applied to a bordure charged 
with eight birds. 

* en-am bush, v.t. [Pref. cn = In, and 
Eng. ambush (q.v.).] To place or hide in an 
ambush. 

“ Close to a flood, whose stream 
Heed to give all their cuttle driuk, they there en- 
ambushed them." 

Chapman : Bomer's Tliad. xviJL 


en-am -el, * en am ailc, * en-am-mell, 

s. tc u. *[Fr. tit — in, upon, and arnaite, amei, 
ammd ; U Fr. tsniail = enamel, from O. H. Ger. 
tmatxjan; M. H. Ger. smelzen~ to smelt (q.v.).] 
A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) A vitreous, opaque, coloured material, 
tractable in the fire, and used in ornamenting 
metals ; in painting on metals, Ui be subse- 
quently fired. The art of painting in enamel 
or with metalline colours, ami fixing them by 
fire, was practised by the Egyptians aud 
Etruscans on pottery, and passed from them 
to the Greeks and Romans. It was alao 
practised among tlio Chinese. Ejieciniens of 
enamelled work are yetextant of early British, 
Saxon, ami Norman manufacture. An en- 
amelled jewel, made hy oi-der of Alfred the 
Great, A.n. 887, was discovered in Somerset- 
ahire, and is preserved atOxford. An enamelled 
gold cup was preseuted by King John to the 
corporation of Lynn, aud ia yet p>-eserve<L 
Luca della Robbia, born about 1410, applied 
tin enamel to pottery, aud excelled in the art. 
Bernard Palissy, the Huguenot potter (1500- 
1589), devoted many years to the disco vary 
and application of enamels of various colours 
to pottery, and waa remarkably successful. 
Hia method died with him. John Petitot, of 
Geneva (1007-1091), is regarded as one of the 
first to excel in portraits. The revocation of 
the Edict of Naotea drove him from France to 
the city of hia birth, Geneva. Enamel is ap- 
plied to various kinda of pots and paus for 
stewing aud preserving fruit, the flavour of 
which would be injured by contact with iron, 
aod its wliolesomeneaa by being cooked ia 
vessels of brasa or copper. The ordinary 
anamel for the purpose ia common glass fused 
with oxide of lead. This will not resist vinegar 
and some other acids, and a dangerous poiaoo 
may be present unsuspected. Articles exposed 
to the weather are sometimes enamelled to 
preserve them from mating. This has beeo 
dona with ploughshares, mould-boards, water- 
wheels. 

(2) That which is enamelled ; a work of art 
worked io enamel. 

(3) A glasay opaque bead obtained by the 
blowpipe. 

(4) In the same sense as II 

2. Figuratively : 

* (1) A bright smooth surface, like enameL 

" Down fn>ui her eyes welled the pearles rouud. 

Uixnj the bright enamel of her lace." Fairfax. 

* (2) Gloss, polish. 

“There 1 b uoue of the Ingenuity of Fillcaja In the 
thought, none of the hard aud brill laut enamel o t 
Petrarch iu the style."— Macaulay. 

(3) A kind of cosmetic or paint for the fac«. 
IL A not. : The ivory-like crust of the exposed 
surfaces of the crown of the teeth to the 
commencement of the roots. It is a delicate 
cellular wavy network of hexagonal crystal!. ne 
fibres, with calcareous deposits in the cells, 
thickest over the top of the crowu. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to the art of enamel- 
ling ; enamelled. 

enamel germ, s. 

AncU. : A down -growth of epithelium, whence 
comes ultimately the enamel of the teeth. 
There are common and special enamel-germs. 
(Qaam.) 

enamel-kiln, 

Porcelain : Tha enamel-kiln for firing por* 
celuin which has been bat-printed, that ia, 
printed on the glaze, is made of fired-elay 
alibs, and is by 3j feet, and 7£ feet high, 
with flues beneath and around. The fireplaces 
are at the sides, and smoko aod flame are ex- 
cluded from the interior. 

enamel -membrane, $. 

Anai.: The columnar epithelium on the 
surface of the pulp belonging to the enamel- 
organ. 

enamel organ, s. 

Anai.: The enamel-gerra, after epithelial 
processes hava appeared upon it aud upon the 
membrane, (^uuin.) 

enamel-painting, $. 

Art: Painting upon metal previously covered 
with n glazed gronnd. This kind of painting 
can only he done in small pieces, and it stands 
in tha same relation to porcelain painting aa 
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miniature does to water-colour painting. Tlie 
metals used aie gold ami copper ; the hitter is 
usually gilt : silver is never used, bemuse tiiat 
metal is liable to blister and otherwise in ure 
the enamel, and brass is of too fusible u quality. 
For bijouterie nil opulised semi transparent 
grouml is laid on, or a transparent one through 
which the foil mny he seen. For painting, an 
opaque white ground, such as we see on the 
dial- plates of clocks, is placed on t he metal. 
The laying-on ami burning-in of this ground 
Js called Enamelling (q v,). The best works 
of this nature were executed in the twelfth end 
thirteenth centuries. No course of experi- 
ments has hitherto made known the sub- 
stances of which ancient enamels were com- 
posed, or the proportions in which they were 
employed. The colouring paste, which forms 
the base, consists zi oxides of lead and tin 
fused with silex, in certain quantities, the 
opaque qualities being given by the oxide of 
tin, while various colours are produced by the 
addition of the metallic oxides: thus, from 
copper green is obtained, red from gold or 
iron, and bine from cobalt. The colours are 
mixed with spike, oil of lavender, and spirits 
of turpentine. Camel’s-hatr or sable brushes 
are used by the artist, and the plate undergoes 
the process of firing after each layer of colour 
is spread over the whole surface. Sometimes 
a highly-finished enamel requires fifteen or 
twenty firings. Enamel-painting on lava is a 
newly-invented style of painting very service- 
able for monuments. The material used con- 
sists of Volvic stone and lava from the moun- 
tains of Auvergne. (Fair holt.) 

enamel-paper, s. Paper with a glared 
metallic coating. Various metallic pigments 
are employed, such as will spread quickly and 
take a polish. The pigments are white lend, 
oxide of zinc, sulphate of barytes, china clay, 
whiting, chalk, in a menstruum or upon a 
previous coating of glycerine, size, collodion, 
water varnish. Arc. ; afterwards polished by 
an agate or between calendering or buruishing 
cylinders. ( Knight .) 

£n-&m'-el, * en aum ayl, v.t. A f. [En- 

amel, s.J 

A. Transitive: 

1. Literally: 

L To lay enamel upon ; to coat with enamel. 

“High os th' enamelled cupola, which towers, 

All rich with xrabesques of gold ami flowers. * 

Moore : veiled Prophet of dhorauan. 

2. To paint or inlay in enamel. 

" I bequeath to the Earl of Orrery the enamelled 
■liver plates to distinguish bottles of wine by. "Swift. 

3. To form a smooth, glossy, enatuel-like 
Surface upon ; as, To enamel ] taper. 

II. To va negate or adorn with colours, as 
It were inlaid. 

" A gaudy spendthrift heir. 

All glossy gay. enamelled all with gold.” 

Thornton : Cattle of Indolence, 1. 51. 

*B. Intrans . ; To practise the art of enam- 
elling ; to paint in enamel. 

“Though It were foolish to colour or enamel upon 
the g lassos of telescopes, yet to gild the tubes of them 
may render them more acceptable to the users, with- 
out lesseuiug the clearness of the object."— Hoyle. 

•en £,m-el-lar, ‘en am el-ar,a. [Eng. 
enamel i ^ar.] Consisting of or resembling 
euaruel ; smooth, glossy. 

£n-&m -£lled, pa. par. ora. [Enamel, v.] 

enamelled board, s. Card-board treated 
with a surface of white lead and size laid on 
by a large, flat brush and smoothed by around, 
badger's hair- brush. A powder of tale (silicate 
of magnesia) is rubbed upon the dried surface 
of lead, and the face is then polished by the 
brush. 

enamelled- leather, s. A glazed leather 
for boots, shoes, carriage upholstery, and other 
purposes. It is prepared from hides, which 
are split to the required thickness, well tanned, 
curried, and passed through two operations; 
the first to render the leather impermeable to 
the varnish, and the latter to lay on the var- 
nish. The hides used are those of kip. calf, 
ox. or horse. They are rubbed on the grain or 
flesh side with three coatings of boiled linseed 
oil mixed with ochre or ground chalk, and 
dried after each coating. The surface is then 
pumiced, treated with the same material of a 
thinner quality in several applications. Over 
the surface thus prepared are laid successive 
layers of boiled linseed oil and of the oil mixed 
with lamp-black and turpentine spread on 


with a hrnsh. The surface, which has become 
black and shining, is then varnished with 
copal and linseed nil with colouring matters. 
Five coats of varnish are successively applied, 
and the colours are varied at will. (Knight.) 
[Patent Leather.] 

enamelled paper, s. [Enamel-paper.] 

enamelled-photofp’aph, s. 

Photog.: A photograph, for the ground of 
which metal or pottery is used ; the image is 
developed by nitrate of silver until the half- 
tints are overdone or obscured, ami the deep 
shades are covered with a thick deposit. The 
heat of the muffle drives olf the organic mat- 
ters, which formed hut vehicles, and the fire 
cleans the image and restores the brilliancy 
ami delicacy. A tbin layer of flux fixes the 
image. (Knight.) 

enamelled ware, s. The enamelling of 
hollow-ware is by a mixture of powdered glass, 
borax, anil carbonate of soda, mixed, fused, 
cooled, and ground The ware is cleansed 
with acid, wetted with gnm water, the powder 
dusted on, and then fused by heat carefully 
applied. 

en S,m -el-ler, a. [Eng. enamel; - er .] One 
who practises or is skilled in the art of enam- 
elling. 

" In the reigns of the two first Edwards, there were 
Greek enamcllers in England, who both practised 
and taught the art."— Walpole : Anecdotes, vol. i., eb. 
IL (Note.) 

en-am -el-lmg, en-am el ing, pr. par., 

a., A s. * [Enamel, v.J 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj . : (See 
the verb). 

C. As suhst. : The art of painting in enamel ; 
enamel-painting ; t lie art of applying vitrifl- 
able colours to metal, pottery, or glass. The 
colours are prepared from the oxides ot differ- 
ent metals, melted with a vitreous flux and 
laid on with a fine brush, the medium being 
oil of spike or smiie other essential oil. The 
work is heated in a muffle, which fusee the 
colours so that they adhere to the metal or 
other object. The principal colours are ox- 
ides of lead, platinum, chromium, uranium. 
Oxides of tin and antimony give opacity. The 
euamdler works, not with actual colours, but 
with materials which will assume certain 
colours under the action of fire. [Enamel, 
Enamel-painting.) 

“ The colouriug of furs, enameling and Miexling.'*— 
Sprat ; Hitt, of Royal Society, p. 286. 

enamelling furnace, 5 . A furnace for 
vitrifying the enamel coating on a plate, glass, 
or biscuit. The work is placed in a muffle, 
which consists of an arched chamber in the 
midst of a small furnace, and surrounded by 
fuel, which keeps it at a red heat, although 
the fuel cannot touch the work. The furnace 
and muffle are sometimes made of sheet-iron 
mounted on legs so as to bring the work to 
the level of the artist’s eye. 

enamelling lamp, s. 

Glass: A glass-1 dower's lamp with blow pipe 
for performing some of the more delicate 
surface ornamentation of glass. 

* en- &,m -el-list, s. [Eng. enamel ; - ist .] The 
same as BInameller (q.v.). 

* en-am 6 ra -do, s. [Sp.] One wbois enam- 
oured of any person ur thing. 

" Ao ennm irado neglects all other things to accom- 
plish his delight.” — Sir T. Herbert : Travels, p. 74. 

f en-am -our, v.t. [O.Fr. enamorer : Fr. en — 
in, ami amour ; Lat. amor = love.] To inflame 
with love ; to make exceedingly foml or loving ; 
to captivate, to charm : followed by of or with 
before the object of love. (Not used uow ex- 
cept in the pa. par.) 

** Some also spy out that true loveliness and beauty 
In the ways of God. m to enamour then) to a practice 
of them, ami that even with delight.”— South : Ser- 
mons, voL vii., ser. 13. 

e-na-na tlon, s. [Lat. e=out from, here 
= the opposite of ; nanus; Gr. (wanes), 

van os (nannos) = a dwarf ; -afiou.] 

Bot. : Excessive development. (R. Brown, 
1874.) 

en-an the' m3, s. [Gr. tv (en) — in, and 
cUeppa (anthema) (only used in composition), 
from avSto) (antheo) - to blootn, to flower.] 

Med. : A name given to certain eruptions of 
the mucous membrane. 


en-&n the -sis, s. (Gr. tv (en) = in, and 
avflrjcri* (an thesis) = a blossom or bloom ; 
dvdeut (antheo) = to bloom, to flower.] 

Med. : An eruption on the akin arising from 
some internal disease, as in scarlet fever, 
measles, Ac. 

* en an-tl-Op -a-thy, 5. [Gr. ivavrionaOcu 
(enanttoputheo) = to hate contrary properties, 
from eVui-rio? ( enantios ) = opposite, and n aJJos 
(pathos) = suffering, an affection.] 

1. An opposite passion or affection. 

" Whatever may be the case In the curs of liodlm, 
enantio/jathu, and not homaopathy, U the true medi- 
cine of minds.'*— Sir Hamilton. 

2. The same as Allopathy (q.v.). 

en-S.n-ti-d'-Sis,s. [Gr.= contradiction, from 
ivavrios (enantios) = opposite.) 

Rket. : A figure of speech in which that 
which is meant to he conveyed is stated in 
the opposite : as, “ He didu’t like it — oh, no I” 

* en-ar£h , t\f. [Inarch.) 

en-ar5hed, pa. par. or a. [Enarch.) 

1. Ord . Lang. : Furnished with or made in 
the form of an arch. 

" Full mightily marched euulron.’* 

Lydgate : Storie of Thebe*, pt IL 

2. Her. : Arched. 

en-ar'-glte, 5 . [Ger. enargit, from Gr, 
eVapyrj? (enar^es) = distinct, visible; Eug. 
stiff, ate (Min.) (q. v.).] 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral. Hard- 
ness, 3 ; sp. gr., 4*3 — 4*4; liiotre, metallic; 
colours, grey or iron- black. Compos. : Sul- 
phur, 30*9 — 34*50 ; arsenic. 15*63— 1914 ; 
copper, 46 62 — 50 59; autimouy, 0 — 161 ; 
iron, 0—1*58; and silver, 0—0*2. Fouud in 
America, Chili, Colorado, Ac. (Dana.) 

* en arm , • en arme , v.t. [Pref. «n, and 
Eng. arm (q.v.).] 

1. Ord. Lang. : To arm. 

** While shepherds they enarme vuus'd to danger." 

Hudson : Judith. L 37 L 

2. Cook . ; To stuff. (LiherVure Cocorum, p. 29.) 

en |rmed', a. [Pref. en, and Eag. armed 
(q.v.).] 

Her.: Having hums, hoofs, Ac., of a dif- 
ferent colour from that of the body. 

* e-n&r-ra'-tlon, s. [Lat. enarratio, from 
enarro — to describe, to relate : e— ex = out 
(intens.), and narro = to tell, to naiiate.) A 
narration, explanation, or description. 

“An historical! enarration of the years of tbetr 
generation of Hie."— Bishop Hall: Defence of the 
monstrance. 

cn-ar thro -sis, s. [Gr. eVdpflpwo- i? (mar 
throsis) — a. kind of jointing when the ball it 
deep set in the socket: tv (e>r)=in, and 
dp6pov (arthron) = a joint.] 

Anat. : A particular kind of jointing. 
[Etyiu.J It is a highly-developed arthrodia. 
The convex surface assumes a globular shape, 
and the concavity is so much deepened as to 
be cup-like ; hence the appellation, ball aud 
socket. The ball is Kept in apposition with 
the socket by means of a capsular ligament, 
which is sometimes strengthened by accessory 
fibres at certain parts that are likely to be 
much pressed upon. The best example of 
enarthrosis is the hip-joint, aud next to it 
the shoulder ; In the latter the cavity is but 
imperfectly developed. This species of joiat 
is capable of motion of all kinds, apposition 
end circumduction being the most perfect, 
but rotation limited. 

* e-nas'- 9 ent, a. [Lat. enascens , pr. par. of 
enascor = to spring up : e = ex — out. aud 
nascor = to be bora.) Rising, springing forth, 
being born. 

*■ In which yoa Just get the first glimpse, as it were, 
of an enasccn ! equivocation.”— Warburton: Occa- 
sional Rt/leclians, pt. li. 

* e natation, s. [Lat. t — ex = out, and 
natatio = a swimming ; nato = to swim.] The 
act of swimming out ; an escape by swimming. 

©-na te, a. [Lat enatus, pa. par. of enascor = 
to spring out.] 

1. Growing or springing out. 

•• Osteolpgers hare very well observed, tbit th« 
parts appertaining to the huiea. which lUml outfit* 
distance ftom their bodies, ure either thexdtmie or me 
enate purte . Smith Portr titure of Old Age. p. 176. 

2. Related on the mother’s side. [Used also 
substantively, for oue so related ] 
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d-na-tlon, *. [Ewatk.J 

1. Hot. : The production of nutgmwfhs or 
appendages on the surface of an organ. 

2. EthiioL: Relationship through the mother. 

* en aun' tcr, culv. [Pref. en = in, in id Mid. 
Eng. itunter (q.v.).] In case; pm hance ; 
lest perhaps. 

*• Auyer would not let la till sjieak to (he tree. 

Euuuntcr In* rjii*e lulk'lit cooled !•**." 

XpK titer . PhephearU* Calender (Feb.) 

* e-nav -l-gate, v.t. [hat. euavigatum, sup. 
of enavigo — to sail out : e = ex - out, and 
navigu = to sail ; navis = a ship.] To sail 
out or over. (Cockerum.) 

* en ba ste, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. baste 
(q.v.).] To steep, to imbue. 

" F.nbtutted with viilu opinions.**— Phil pot • Works, 
p. 8*5. 

* cn-b^tr-ele, * cn -bat-ail, v.t. [Emuat- 
tlf.. ] 

* en baum, ‘cn-baume, " enbawme, v.t. 

I Embalm. J 

•cn bibe, ’en bybe, v.t. [Pref. en - In, 
and Lat. biho = to drink.} 

1. To imbibe, 

” Rusal |rir aud other iDiiterc* enbiPtuq.” 

Chaucer; C. T., 16,282. 

2. To soak. 

*' There tresses with oylo 
Were newly cinbybed." 

P /. elion : Crowns of LaureU 

* cn blaungh, v.t. [O. Fr. en&fancAir.] To 
make white. 

" Ye Me so cmblanched with bele|Ktrol«js.“ 

J\ Plowman, 9.83C. 

* en- bolned', s. [Pref. e«=in; bolnrd] 
Rounded or swelled into a rouud or glnhular 
form. 

" Your chekes embotned like a inelow custard." 

Chaucer: Another Pall ode. 

*en boss, * en bosse, v.t. [Pref. en — in, 
and Eng. boss (q.v.).J To emhoss (q.v.). 

“ I emboss?, I make thyngea to aeeiu great, je em- 
bossc. m — Pnls'jr i vc. 

*en-bra'ee, v.t. * [Embrace.] 

*,en-bralte, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. brake 
(q. v.).J To ensnare, to entangle, tu emluuke. 

" Beii i;t cnhr,P;ed and biunpered hi the m idles of 
these inurUille atreights.’*— Cunt: Apoph. of Erasmus, 
p. 286. 

* en - bra'ude, *en- broude, v.t. [Em- 

broider.] To embroider. 

'•The co-tof the mhrottding, ttie disguising, &c.“— 
Chaucer : Carton t Talc. 

* en-bread , v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. bread 
(q.v.).J lo make into a piece of bread. 

“Chi istes body is not >nbr, tided. Do more than the 
Godhmle is deemed enbrctuled, lor yt la eutieily hi 
eche bred."* — Oeste: P. M.. p. 86. 

* en-brewe, v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] To make 
dirty, lo soil. 

" Eubrexce no uapery for no reeklesnes.* 

Pa tart' Pook. p. 28. 

* en-broagli, * en-broche, v.t. [Piet cn-, 
and Eng. broach (q.v ).] To spit. 

*' And also fysshe thou schalle enbroaeke.*— Liber 
Cure Conor inn. p. 3a. 

* en-brond, v.t. [Embroider.] 

* en busb, * en-busch, • en-buss, v.t . 

[O. Fr. evbnschcr.] lo ;*laoe ill ambush. 

** BLide enbussed was fiftcti bundled sped." 

Uobcrt de Pr unite, jx 238. 

en-9® -ni-a. s. [Encenia.] 

•en cage, * m-cage, v.t . [Pref. en = in, 
and Eng. cage (q.v.)] To shut up as in a 
cage ; to coniine, to coop up. 

•• And yet, encaged in so smalt a venje. 

The waste is no whit ka. er than thy land." 

ptmkcsp. : iiicharU If., U. L 

* en eal'-en-dar, v.t. [Pref. en = in, and 
Eng adeiular (q.v.).] To enter, register, or 
record in a calendar. 

"With their leader still to live mealendaredf 

Drayton: Poly. (Jib ion, s. 24. 

£n -camp', * en-eampe, v.i. & t. [Pref. en 
=. in, ami Eng. camp (q.v.) ] 

A. Intrans. : To pitch or fix tents ; to hull 
for a time on a march, and form mi encamp- 
ment ; to settle down temporarily. 

** TTerclusietom cho** a plnce to cmc/itti r>i» In. fortified 
wytli woudus luid man's grouudes.'"— bolding : Co sue, 
fo. IS5. 

B. Trans. : To form into or settle in a camp ; 
to cause to make an cncam) uncut. 

** Encamping lioth their powers, divided by ft brook.* 
Prut/ton : Poly-Olbion, s. 22. 


en-c&mp -lhg, pr. par., a., k 5 . [Encamp.) 

A. k B. As pr. par. t£t part tap. adj . : (Sec 
the verb). 

C. As sulst. : A camp, an encampment 

” In hiU’Ii mid such ft phvee shall In? uiy camp[iu the 
margin, cucamjdng\."—2 lung* vi. a. 

en camp ment, «. [Eug. encamp ; -ment .] 

1. The act ol’ encamping, or pitching tents. 

'‘Autuureof al>outHe\en hundred yards wasMitlicient 

for the cm ampuu-ut of twenty thousand Kouian«. '— 
Uibbou : Jiouutn Empire, cli. i 

2. The place where a body of men is en- 
camped ; a camp ; the tents, huts, &e., pro- 
vided for men encamping. 

*’ Cfuiip-flrrs f' >r (heir night 
U 11 tliclr solitary Journey " 

l.ongftll'jv) -. Pony qf Hiawatha, w . 

* en cah’-ker, v.t. [Pref. en ~ in, and Eng. 
caii/vt'r (q.v.) J To ranker, to corrode. 

** What necdoth mo f- r to extol! Ids fame 
With luy rudo pen enctinkrml al I with rust*" 
like l tun : egy on the Earl of Port It umbcrlund. 

cn-eajl thus, j [Gr. cV (cn) = In, and 
Kac(/o 9 (kenuhes) - the corner of the eye.] 

Mnl. : A small tumour or excrescence grow- 
ing train the inner angle of the eye. 

* cn cap -ti vate, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. 
uiptixuU (q.v.).j To captivate. 

* en cap -tive, v.t. [Pref. cn, and Eng. cap- 
tive (q.v.).] Tu take or make captive. 

"To buy mid enrtiptive him to hrr trouebour.* — 
Aashe : Lenten Ptuffc. 

en-car di on, s. [Gr., from tv(cn) = in, and 
ftupSia (kardiu) = the heart.] 

Cot. : The pith or heart of vegetables. 

* en-car'-nal-ize, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. 
car utilize (q.V- ).] To make sensual or carnal ; 
to sensualize. 

“Dabbling ft idmuielexi build with shameful jest, 
Encarnaltze their spiritt."* 

Tennyton : Princva, liL 298. 

en-car pus, s. [Gr. <V (en) = in, aud aapiro? 
(kurpos) — fruit.] 

Arch. : A sculptured ornament consisting! f 
festoous of carved fruit and dowers, suspended 



between two points. The festoons are of the 
greatest size in the middle, diminiidihig gra- 
dually towards the points of suspension. 

en-ca‘se, r.f. [Pref. en, and Eng. case(q v.).] 
To shut up or enclose in a case ; to incase. 

" You would enctne yourself, and I must credit you, 
So much uiy old obedience coni|«U from me." 

Peuu .■«. it EleL : Little Thitf, 1. 2. 

cn-cash’, r.f. [Pref. en, and Eng. cash (q.v.).] 
To change a draft, ike., into cash ; to give pay- 
ment in cash for a draft, bill, Asc. 

en-eash' ment, s. [Eng. encash; -ment.] 
The payment in cash of a draft, note. Ac. 

* en-ea u - ma, s. [Gr. ZyKavpa (engkauma), 
from cyxdtui (engkaio) = to burn.] 

Sun;. : The mark, blister, or vesicle caused 
by a buru ; the scar left by a burn. 

cn-caus' tie, a. & s. [Gr. ryKavariKo’s (e??^- 
kaitshkos) — pertaining to burning in ; cy^aito 
(enylp'id) — to burn in : tv (en) = in, ami iia«o 
(/,uu>) = to burn.] 

A. As o<h. : Pertaining to the art of enamel- 
ling, and of pa nting in burnt wax ; prepared 
by fusion of colours. 

B. Asstiisf ; A mode of painting in which 
the colours are laid on or tixetl by heat. The 
nneient Greek encaustics were executed in 
wax-colours, which were burned in by a hot 
iron, ami covered wiili a wax or encaustic 
varnish. Pictmcs in this style were common 
in Greece nml Rome. The credit to Gansins, 
of Sieyon, 33 b.c., :>s the liiventnr, is rather to 
be taken as an indication lint he was nn im- 
prover. Thu term encaustic at the present 


day Is mostly confined to colours burut !n on 
vitreous or ceramic wart. By the ancient 
method, according to Pliny, the colours weia 
made up into crayons with wax, and, the &ul»- 
ject being traced outlie ground with a metallic 
point, the colour* were melted on the picture 
as they were uv-d. A coaling of melted wax 
was then evenly spread over all, and, when it 
was quite cold, was polished. The art was 
revived by Count Caylus m 1753. 

encaustic-brick, ». A brick ornamented 
with various colours baked and glazed. i>i- 
od«irus biculus relaUrs that the bricks of the 
walls of Ikibylon, erected under the orders of 
ttciniraniis, *' liad all *01 Is of living creatures 

I iortrayed in various colours upon the brieka 
icfure they were burnt.” 

encaustic painting, «. [Encapbtic,«.1 

cncaustic-tile, s. An ornamental tile 
Inning several colours. A mould is pivpaied 
which lias a raised device on its lace so as to 
leave nu impression in the face of the tile cast 
therein, liiis intaglio iceess is then Idled by 
a trowel with clay compounds, in the liquid 
or slip state, and which retain or aequirc the 
required culours in baking. The tde is then 
scraped, smoothed, baked, and glazed. Thia 
tile is common in ancient aud modern struc- 
tures. The glazing came from the Arabs, who 
derived it from India, and primarily from 
China. Encaustic tiles were formerly much 
used in England, France, and Flanders, for 
the |>avcmeuts of ehureliea and other eccle- 
siastical buildings. Recently their use has 
again become common, so that Die modern 
manufacture, is really a revival of an art that 
had been nulfered to fall into disuse. 

• en-cave, v.t. [Pref. ru, aad Eng. cavt 
(q.v.).j lo bide, as in a cave. 

'* Do lmt encare yourself. 

Aud murk the fleera, tlic tihes. «u<d uuUl>le evoratL, 
Tlrnt dwell ui ever)- region oi Ins face." 

.Shu I: *p. : Othello, tv. I. 

enceinte (i«ron. an-saiit). a. A ». [Fr, 

form of cucciut ; Lat tin uictus — girt about: 
incutgo = to gird about; in — iu, arouud* 
and cingo = to gird.] 

A. As adj. ; Pregnant, with child. 

B. As substantive : 

Fort. : The hue of cireumvallalion ; the 
space inclosed wiiliin tin* ramparts of a fort id- 
eation. it is also called the Rudy of the 
place. 

en - 9el -a- dite, s. [Gr. iv (cn) — in; 

(lelados) = noise, diu, music (?), and 
Eng. sutf. -ite (Alin.) (q.v.i.j 
Min. : The same as Warwickite (q.v.), 
en- 9 e'-ni-a^ en- 9 £e -ni-a, s. [Gr. eyxeuVux 
(eanVainia) = the eelebration of a f>*ust of 
dedication ; Kaied? (A."ai«os)=iiiew.] A festival 
in commemoration of the dcdicatiou of a 
church, the founding of a city, Ac. ; specif., 
the annual commemoration of founders and 
benefactors of the University of Oxford. 

“The encenia. and pehliek collections of the uni. 
ver-dty ui»o» state snhjects, were never In *ucl» esteem 
either for elevy ur coiigvntnlatioii, »s» when be contri- 
buted ino*-t iaigely to tbeui.*"— OtdUworth, in John- 
son* Li e of Pm Hit. 

* en'- 9 ense, s. [Fr. encens , Incense, «.) In- 
cense. 

* en ^ense', * en-cence, * en-cen-cen, 
* en sense, v.t. & i. [Fr. encertser. In- 
cense, v.J 

A, Trans. : To offer or burn incense to. 

“Then slml be soleitme diseasing the chlefest idol*.* 
—Caluti.e: t'oure oodlye Pennons. t>er. L 

B. Intrans. : To burn or offer incense. 

*• They uokle cHce/wc ne aacriflce right iiout" 

Chaucer: V. T . 15,863. 

en-9epb -a-1 , S. pi [Gr. eyKefyaXos ( engke - 
phalos) = as adj., within the bead ; as siibst, 
(aveAa? (muelos) ~ marrow being supplied) = 
the brain.] 

Zool. : A division of Mollusca, including the 
whole sub-kingdom, except the Accphala, 
Lanudlibranchiata, or Comliifera. The Ence- 
phala have a head and brain. They m e divided 
into Gasteropoda, Ptcropoda. nml Cephalo- 
poda. They are sometimes called also Oeplia- 
loj'hora, i.e. , Head -bearers. 

en-ceph-ai-al -gi-a, s. IGr. cV (en) = lu ; 
ftc<f>/»Au (lephaic) = the head, anti aAyo* (algos) 
= pain.] 

Med. : Deep-seated headache : cephalalgy. 
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&n-geph-a-lar'-tos, s. [Gr. ey«<tyaAo$ ( engke - 
phalos) =* within the head, and apr 05 (u?*fos) = 
Dread.) 

Bot. : A genus of Cycadacese. The species 
are called Cadre -bread, because t.lie interior of 
the trunk and the ripe female cones contaiu a 
pith eaten by the Cadres. 

En-gc-phftl' 1C, a. (Gr. oy«e<£aAos (euglcepha- 
los ) IEncepuala] ; Eng., &c. suff. -ic.) 

Anat. : Pertaining to the Encephalon (q.v.). 

Tf Primary Encephalic Vesicles. 

Physiol. : Tliree vesicles into which the em- 
bryonic brain is divided from a very early 
period by slight intervening constrictions of 
the wall belonging to the medullary tube. 
(Quain.) 

fcn-geph-a-li'-tis, s. [Gr. ry*<?(/>aAos (engke- 
phalos ) — the brain ; suff. -tits (Med.) (q.v.).] 
Med. : Frank's name for inflammation of 
the. brain or of its investing membranes. 
(Qnain : Inflammation of the Brain, in Cyclo - 
pcedia of Brad. Med.) (CunEBRms.) 

di-geph'-a-lo-gele, s. [Gr. iyntyah ov (engr- 
kepluilos ) = the brain, and k 17X17 (kele) = a 
tumour.) 

Med. : A rupture of the brain, with a pro- 
trusion of tiie cerebrum or cerebellum through 
an opening of the bone of the cranium not 
properly ossilied ; Hernia cerebri . 

fcn-geph'-a-loEd, a. [Gr. iyntyakov (eng. 
kephalon) = tiie brain : iv (?a) = in, ne<f>a\q 
(Ite.phale) = the head, and eiSos (eiclos) = form, 
appearance.) 

A. As adject ice : 

A nut. <£ Med. : Pertaining tu the brain or 
resembling it. 

B. As subst . : An encephaloid cancer (q.v.). 

encepbaloid-caneer, s. 

Med. : A kind of cancer, in which the parts 
affected have the appearance and consistence 
of the medullary parts of the brain. It is 
called also Medullary Cancer. 

Sn-geph'-a-lon, en geph'-a los, s. [Gr. 
tyKty>akov(engl:cphalon) :ev(en)= in, and K«f>akrj 
( kephate ) = the head ] The brain, the contents 
of the skull, comprising the cerebrum, cere- 
bellum, medulla oblongata, and membranes. 

“The brain, or encephalon ." — Todd <& Bowman : 
Physiol. Anat.. vot. i., cli. x , p. 260. 

£n-geph-al ot'-o my, s. [Gr. ey*e<f>oAos (eng- 
kephalos) — the brain, and to pq (tome) = a cut- 
ting ; Tejxt'oj (temno) ~ to cut.) 

Anal. : Dissection of the brain. 

£n-geph'-a-louS, a. [Gr. iyK£4>a\ov (engkeph- 
aton) = the brain ; Eng. adj. suit', -ems.) 

Zool. : Having a distinct bmin or bead. 
Used of the Mollusca, including the Aceplmla, 
now called Lninellibranchiata, or Coucliifera. 
Bncephalous. ov furnished with a distinct head." 
— Woodward : Mollusci i (td. Tate), p. 6. 

* engha fe, * en-ckaufe, v.t. [Pref. en , 
and Eng. chafe (q.v.).] 

1. To warm, to heat. 

•‘When the blond ri moved It cnchafcth the whole 
body . Holland : Plutarch, |i 694. 

2. Tu chafe, to irritate, to provoke, to enrage. 

" And yet as rough. 

Their royal blood enchnfed, ns the rudest wind." 

Shakcsp. : Cymbehac, iv. 2. 

CnHjhain', v.t. [Fr. enchainer.] [Chain, v.) 

1. Lit.: To fasten with a chain ; to hold in 
or bind with chains ; to chain up. 

•* The Tyrians enchained the images of their gods to 
their shri ues.” — P. Holland; Plutarch , p. 712. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To link or join together ; to connect, to 
concatenate. 

“The one contracts and enchaint bln words.’— Coiwf. 

(2) To bind down, to tie. 

*’ That folly which . . . enchatneth our souls so 
rashly with desperate obligations ."— Barrow : .Sermons, 
vol. i. . net. IS. 

(3) To hold fast, to rivet ; as, To enchain 
the attention. 

8n-ghaln'-mcnt, s. [Eng. enchain ; -mrnt.] 
The act of enchaining ; the state of being 
enchained. 

"Wo shall see snch a connection and enchainment 
of one fact to another ." — Wnrhurton Julian's At- 
tempt to Rebuild the Temple , hk. il.. ch. ILL 


* en~ghaircd , a. [Pref. en; Eng. chair; 

- ed,\ IS eated in a chair, presiding. 

*■ Hitting iu my place 

Enchalred to-mormw, arbitrate the hold." 

Tennyson: Last Tournament 

en chant, * cn chaunt, v.t. [Fr. enchanter, 
from Lat. incanto = to repeat a chant or 
charm ; canto — to sing.) 

1. To practise or make use of sorcery upon ; 
to hold as by a spell, tu subdue or hold under 
one's power by sorcery, charms, or enchant- 
ment. 

“John thinks them nil enrhanted ; he enquires if 
Nick had not given them some intoxicating potion. — 
Arbuthnot History of John Bull. 

2. To endue with powers of enchantment. 
“These powerful drops thrice on the threshold ix>ur. 

Ami blithe with this enchanted juice her door.” 

Granville. 

3. To delight in the highest degree ; to 
ravish with pleasure or delight ; to fascinate, 
to clninn. 

“ The prospect, such as might enchant deapslr." 

Cow per : Retirement, 469. 

For the difference between to enchant and 
to charm, see Charm. 

en-ghan'-ter, * en chaun-ter, * en- 
chann-tour, s. [Eng. enchant; • er ; Fr. 
enchantcur .] 

1. One who practises enchantment or sor- 
cery ; one who has the power and knowledge 
of charms and spells ; a magician, a sorcerer. 

*’ And drew them ever and anon more nigh ; 

Till clustering round th* enchanter false they hung. 

Thomson i Castle of Indolence, i. 8. 

2. One who charms, delights, or fasciuates. 

enchanter's nightshade, s. 

Bot. ; (1) The Common Circacu (Circica lute- 
tiana ), (2) The uaine of the geuus Circ&a 
(q.v.). 

cn-ghant’-ihg, * en chaunt ing,pr. par., 
a.,&s. [Enchant.] 

A. Aspr. par. ; (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Making use of or practising enchantment 
or sorcery. 

2. Ravishing, charming, fascinating. 

''C;m auy mortal mixture of earth’s mould 
Breathe such divme enchanting ravishment?** 
Milton : Coni us, 244, 245. 

C. As subst. : Enchantment ; the use or 
exereise of magic or sorcery. 

•*I may call it rather au enchauntlng than a mur- 
ther."— IVifecm; Arte of Hhetoricke, p. 189. 

en-chant -ihg ly, adv, [Eng. enchanting ; 
-ly.] In *an em banting manner or degree ; de- 
lightfully, charmingly. 

•• lie's gentle; never schooled, nnd yet learned ; full 
of noble device ; of oil sorte enchant mgly heloved." — 
Bhaktsp. : As Ton Like It, i. L 

en - 9hant - ment, # en- chante-ment, 
* en-chaunt-ment, s. [Fr.cnchantement.] 

1 . The act or habit of using or practising 
magic or surcery. 

2. Magical charms or spells; incantation, 
sorcery. 

" Through his enchantemrnt 
This lady . . . me tie.” Gower: C. .4., vt 

3. A state of being enchanted or uuder the 
influence of magic or sorcery. 

4 . That which enchants ; an irresistible in- 
fluence ; an overpowering influence or delight ; 
fascination. 

’’ Such An enchantment Is there In words ." — South 
Sermons, voL iu, ser. 9. 

cn ^han tress, * en-chaun ter-ess, s. 

[Fr. enchanteresse.) 

1. A female enchanter; a woman who uses 
or practises magic or sorcery ; a witch. 

- Fell banning ling 1 enchantress, hold thy tongue!" 

Shakcsp. • l Henry VI.. v. 3. 

2. A woman who enchants, fascinates, or 
delights greatly. 

“ With what delight the enchantress views 
So many buds bathed with the dews 
And beams of that blessed hour !" 

Moore : Light of the Harem. 

* en - 9han - try, * en chaun ter-ye, s. 

Enchantment. 

"Tho the clerk hadde yseid hys enchaunterye, 
Tber for Silici hym let sle." 

Robert of Gloucester, p 10. 

* en-9har ge s s. [ENCHAnas, v.] A charge, 
au injunction. 

“Who. to show MmBelfe very mAnnerly. refused 
this cnchnrgc."— Copley H'ff#, Fits, & Fancies |16H) 


* en- 9har'ge, v.t. [Pref. cn, and Eng. charge 
(q.v.).] To impose upuu as a charge, duty, or 
injunction. 

The irood fsplrlU) are hy a grn clous delegation from 
God encharyed with our cub tuuy " — Up. Hall : B Id., | ft. 

* encha se, ' en chace, v.t. [Fr. enchdsser 

=s to encase t en = in, and chdsse = a case.) 
[Chase, v .] 

1. Ti* enclose or fix within any other body ; 
to surround with a border or setting ; to en- 
circle. 

“Words, which. In thcJr natural situation, •hlnellk* 
Jewels enchased iu gold, look, when transposed into 
uotes, a« if set in IcaiL * — Faton. 

2. Toailoru with embossed work ; to beautify 
with chasing. 

“ She rained her eyes, that duty done. 

VV hen glanced upon tho pavc*mciit-»toD«, 

Gemmed stud enchased, a golden rmg." 

Scott : Lord of the Islet, V, L 

3. To adorn anything by being hxed in or 
upon it. 

“They houses burn, and household gods defaefl. 

To drui k iu bowls winch glitt.rmg gems enchase, 
Dryden : Virgil; Ueorgtc n. «2I. 725. 

4. To ornament, to beautify. 

*' When with his cheerful face 
Fresh washed iu lofty ocean waves, he doth the skies 
enchase," chapman: Homer's Iliad, v. 8. 

5. To describe. 

“ All which who so dare think for to eurfiow 
Him ueedutU sure a golden pen I ween. ” 

Spent r: F. V*. IV. v. 12. 

* enchased', pa. par. ora. [Enchase.] 

enchased work, s. Chased work in 
silver and gold. [Chasing.] 

*en-9has'-Ihg, pr. par., a., & s. [Enchase.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip . adj, ; (See 
llw? verb). 

C. As subst. : The art of enriching and 
beautifying gold, silver, ami other metal work 
by some design or figure represented thcieon 
in basso-relievo. A lorin of engraving which 
results in an or in mental embossing. It is 
partly executed by punching cm the back, and 
partly by the graver. Another mode is by 
tilling the object with pitch or lead, and then 
indenting from the outside. The modes are 
variously combined, according to the object, 
the style, and the material. [Chasino.J 

* en-9hast'-en ( t silent), v.t. [Pref. en. and 
Eng. chasten (q.v,).] To chasten, to chastise, 

* en chaufc, v.t. [Enchafe.) 

* en-cheas-on, in ches on, *er.-che»- 
oun, s. [O. Fr. enchaison , encheson.] A 
reason, cause, or occasion. 

*• Certes. raid he. well mote I ahome to tell 
The fimd eticheason tlmt me hither led.' 1 

Bpeuser . F, <1., 1 L L SO. 

"en-check, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eug. cMck 
(q.v,).] To chequer. 

“ Where th' artful shuttle rarely dUl enchech 
The csuij-eant colour of n m.iliavd a neck.” 

Sylvester : Oa Hnrtus ; The Decay, PM}, 107. 

*en-9heer' t *en-cheare, v.t. [Pref. en , 
ami Eng. cheer (q.v.).] To cheer, tu enliven, 
to encourage. 

“That mote en rheare liia friends and foes mote terw 
rifie." Spenser : F. <j.. Of VI. xxiv. 

cn -chel -i-a, s. pL [Mod. Lat. cnchel(ys) 
(q.v.), aud Lat. nent. pi. adj. suff. -fa.) 

Zool. : The name given by Ehrenbcrg to 
what are now called Euchelinse or EuchcliiLa 
(q.v.). 

cn chel-i'-nae, en-chel -i'-na, s. pi. [Mod. 
Lat. enchcl(ys) (q.v.). and Lat. fern. pi. adj. 
suff. - inte , or nent. -iu«.) 

Zool. : A subfamily of Infusorial Animal- 
cules. family Tiichodidie. No curapawt ; cilia 
round tbe mouth ; rest of the body uuked. 

eh' che-lys, cn'-che-Iis, s. [Gr. eyxcAvt 

(engchdns) = an eel.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of the subfamily 
Enchelmas (q v.). Four species are hnowu. 
According to Meycn some of the red and 
green snow plants described as Conferva*, and 
placed in the genus Protococcus are the In- 
fusorial Animalcules, Enchdis saxxguinca and 
E. Puhisculus. Others are genuine Proto- 
cocci. l Protococcus. ] 

* en - cheq - ucr (q as lc), v.t . [Pref. cn> 

and Eng. chequer (q.v.).] To arrange in 
chequered pattern. 

•‘ Squirrels' and children’s teeth late ehed. 

Are neatly here etich'/ucrtd ** 

Herrick : ncsprrldes, p. 177. 
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enchest— encompassment 


*cn-<;liest' f v.t. [Pref en, and Eug. chest, 
(q.v.) ] To shut up or enclose as in a chest. 

"Thou art Jove's slater mid HuLunm.’ child* ; 

Yet cau thy breast en chest sucli finder still 

y tears : Virgil (1032). 

•eh-chi-rid-ion, s. [Gr. eyx^plhiov (cay- 
die i rul ion , from ei/ (fit) ill, anil \elp ( clteii ) 
= 111 : liand.l A little book or manual, auch 
as can be carried in the hand. 

" Aa wl tnesfleUi Bartholin us In hi# enchiridion of 
natural philosophy .” — Hake will • On Providence, p. ISli. 

*en 9 hi§'-el, v.t . [Pref. en, and Eng. chisel 
(q.v.).] To cut, carve, or slmpe with a chisel. 

en -oho dus, s. [Gr. tyx<x (engchos) — a spear, 
and 66obs ( odous ) = a tooth.) 

Pahront.: A genus of fossil Cycloid fishes, 
from the Chalk. Their name has reference to 
their spear-sliapcd teeth. 

6ri chon dro-ma, s. [Gr. ci* (e?i) = Id, and 
Xoi'Spo? (c/tojufros)*= cartilage.] 

Med. : A cartilaginous tumour, usually 
growing from bone, hyaline cartilage pre- 
dominating; generally of slow growth, ex- 
cept when proceeding from the medulla of 
bone; then the growth is rapid, texture soft, 
chiefly malignant, and not limited by a fibrous 
capsule. 

en chor'-f-al, en chor ic, «. [Gr. ey^wpio* 
(engchorios) in or belonging to the country : 
fu (en) = in, and \utpa (c hoed) country.] Be- 
longing to or used in a country ; native, 
indigenous ; popular, common, demotic. 
(Chieliy used in Egyptology.) 

* eh chy mo -ma, s. [Gr. eaxv/roo/xai (ek- 
chuvioomai) — to shed the blood and leave it 
extravasated under the skin.) 

Med. : Sudden effusion of blood iuto the 
cutaneous vessels, produced by joy, anger, ur 
eliame. In the last case it is familiarly called 
blush iog (q.v.). (Parr.) 

• en - 9111 c'- tiire, $. [Pref. en, and Eug. 

cincture, s. (q.v.).] A ciucture. 

en 91110 '- tiire, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. 

cincture, v. (q.v.).] To surround, as with a 
garland. 

** Where the Maeoad tosses wildly her Ivy enchictured 
head.' 1 Grant Alien : Atys. 

•£n~ 9 m -dered, a. [Pref. en ; Eng. cinder, 
and adj. sutf. -ed.] Burnt or reduced to a 
cinder. 

2n-9ir'-Cle, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. circle 

(q.v.).] 

1. To form a circle round ; to inclose or 
surround. 

" Young Hermes next, a close-contriving God, 

Her brows encircled w itb bis ^erp-nt-rod.” 

Parnell: Hesiod ; Hite of Woman. 

2. To aurround, to environ ; to atand or 
take up a position round. 

" Then let them all encircle him about”— Shakesp. : 
Merry U'ipei of Windsor, iv. 4. 

3. To embrace, clasp, or surround with the 
arms. 

4. To surround, to eQclose, to envelop, to 
encompass. 

M Aud one unbounded Spring encircle alL" 

Thomson : Winter, 1,059. 

* en- 9 ir'-clet, ‘ in^ir' clet, s. (Eng. en- 
circle ; dimin. suff. ~et.\ A little circle, a ring. 

" In whose encirclcti. If ye gaze. 

Your eyes may tread the lover’s mare.” 

Sidney: Arcattii bk. IL 

Shck'-e-a, s. [Named after the astronomer 
Johann Franz Encke, of Berlin (1791-1SU5), 
who calculated the orbit of the comet since 
called Encke’s ] 

Bot.: A genus of Piperacere, family Piper- 
idae. Enckea unguiculata and E. glaucescens 
promote the flow of the saliva aod are diuretic. 
They are used in Brazil in amenorrhnea, leu- 
corrheea. and excessive menstrual discharges, 

• en-clar'-lt, i*.L [Pref. en, and Eng. claret 
(q.v.).] To mix with, or as with, claret; to 
make ruddy. 

"Cheeks like creauie enelaritcdf 

Herrick . Iletjxrules, p. H4 

Sn-clasp', v.t [Prer. en, and Eng. clasp (q.v,).] 

1, To fasten with a clasp ; to clasp. 

2. To embrace, to clasp in the arms. 

“O Union that rnclaspeth In tbyne armea 
All that in Heav'n and Earth is great or good." 

Davies : Dien Venn, p. 5. 


en-clu, ve, s. (Fr. = a mortise, from en = In, 
and Lut. clavus = a key.] 

1. Grog. : A territory, country, or place which 
is completely surrounded by the territories of 
another power. 

2. Her. : Anything which Is represented as 
let into something else, particularly when tho 
thing so let iu i.s square. 

* cn ole are, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. clear 
(q.v.) ] To make bright or clear ; to brighten. 

While light of lightning* flash 
Did pitchy cloud* enelea re.’ 

Str p. Sidney : Ptalm txxxvlL 

* en cli he, v.t. <fc t. [Incline.] 

cn clit' ic, * en^ilit lek, a. & s. [Gr. 
eyaAmads (engklitikos) = inclining, inclined ; 
ey*AiVw (eiigklinn) = to bend, to incline: kv 
(en) = in, aad xAtrw ( klind ) = to bend.] 

A. As adjective: 

Gram. .* A term applied to a word or par- 
ticle which cannot, as it were, stand by itself, 
but rests or leans on another preceding, on 
which it throws back its accent. 

E. As substantive : 

Oram. : A word or particle which leans or 
throws back its accent upou the preceding 
word. 

* en-clit -ic-al, a. (Eng. enclitic; -al.) 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Leaoing hack. 

"A little abed or cnclltical penthouse.* — Graves: 
Spiritual tju.zotc, bk. iL, c. 7. 

2. Gram . ; The same as Enclitic (q.v.). 

en-clit -ic al-ly, adv. [Eng. encUtical ; -?y.] 
la manner of an enclitic ; by throwing the 
accent back. 

* en clit-ics, s. [Enclitic, a.] The art or 
declining or conjugating words. 

* en cleg', * en clogge, v.t. [Pref. en, and 
Eng. dog (q.v.).] To clog, to encumber, to 
check. 

’■Traitor* en*tecped to enclogye the guiltless keel.” 
Shake tp. : Othello, iL 1 (folio). 

* en clois ter, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eug. 
cloister (q.v.).] To cloister ; to shut up in a 
cloister ; to immure. 

*' The Gentiles appropriated the name of a temple to 
this notion of tovcloistering a deity by an idoL* — Mede : 
On Churches (1638). p. 65. 

en-clo se, v.t. [O. Fr. enclos, pa. par. of en- 
closre — to shut in : en = in, alone ; Lat 
claudo = to shut.] The same as Inclose 
( q-v.). 

en clos -er, s. [Eng. enclose); -er.) 

1. One who or that which encloses. 

2. One who encloses or separates common 
fields in several distinct properties. 

"If God bad laid all common, certainly 
Man would have been tho encloser .’ 

Herbert: Church Porch. 

3. That by which anything is enclosed. 

enclos' lire, s. [Inclosure.] 

* en-clo the, v.t. [Pref. en and Eng. clothe 
(q.v.).] *To clothe, to invest. 

* en-cloud , v.t [Pref. en and Eog. clcru/l 
(q.v.).] To envelop as by a cloud. 

"In their thick breaths shall we be endoudedf 1 
Shakesp. : Antony & Cleopatra , V. 2. 

* en-Coa9h , v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. coach 
(q.v.).] To carry in a coach. 

** Like Phaeton encoached in burnished gold.” 

Davies: Wittes Pilgrimage, aig. L bk. a 

en-9Ce li um, s. [Gr. eyxoiAo* (engkoilos) 
= hollowed out, because the fronds are 
tubular.] 

Bot. : A geous of Algals. Encoelium bullosum. 
Blistered Enccelinm, is found oq the sea- 
coasts of Britain. 

* en*cof fin, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. coffin 
(q.v.).] To loclose in a coffin ; to put into a 
coffin. 

"Hi* body rested here In quietness until the disso- 
lution, when, for the gaiu of the lead ill which it was 
encofRned. it was Liken up aud thrown iuto the next 
water.” — Weever : Funeral Monuments. 

* cn cold' -en, v.t. [Pref. en ; Eng. cold, and 
euff. -cit.j *To make cool or cold. 

'* The hands and feet are by degrees encoldened to « 
fashionable clay.*— Felthnm. liesolves, pt L re a 4”. 

*en-coI -lar, s. [Pref. cn, and Eog. collar 
(q.v.).] To surround or invest witli a collar. 


* en-com -her, v.t. k I. (Encoder.* 

* en-com her ment, s. [Eng. eucomljer; 
-iucuf.J iloleutatioii, disturbance, aimoyance. 

" The Ijcst ad i izenieut ^aa, of lutd, to let her 
out her till, without encombermeul. ' 

ipetuer . VX., vllL «l 

en-CO -ml ^st, a. [Gr. *y«tjpuu<rr ^(engknmU 
iistcs), from (engkGuuot)— laudatory : 

eV (ru) = iu, and tJapo<; (1.6 mos) — revelry.] One 
who indulges iu encomium ; one who praises 
another; a panegyrist. 

" Leanmig. na if grown »uj»er:u moated. be*towed all 
IU i>;iiiegyr»c uj-on the vigour of .t» youth, and turned 
encomuut hihmi Its former aeliie veme lita.” — OoUlrmith : 
Polite Learning, ch. iL 

en co-mi as' tic, 'en co mi as-ttc al, 

a.fcs. [Gr. fyKu>pmuT7iKis(eng]:omi<tstikos), fruru 
eyKu>fiia<rrr}<; (e nU/inuvstcs) = a praiser.] 

A. Asiidj. : Bestowing orconveying praiae; 
panegyrical, laudatory, commending. 

•' Such an cncovninstick » train of compliment.'-— 
Johnson ; Life uf Young. 

* E. ; An encomium, a panegyric, 

•' I tbnuk you. Jlr Comi«iwi. for your short encamt- 
asttek. —lien Jonsoti : Magnetic Lady, L 6. 

en-CO mi as ti cal ly, adv. [Eng. ert- 
comiastical ; dy.] l’u nn encomiastic manner 
or style ; with encoinimus. 

* en-co' mi-on, ?. [Gr. — a laudatory ode : 
eyKuipi os (engkomitti) ~ laudatory : lu (ra) = in, 
and Kwjios (homos) — revelry.] An encomium, 
a panegyric. 

■‘ I cannot hut laugh at them, and their encvmions 
of their unstresses."— Brewer : Lingua, IL 2. 

* en co'-mi on lzc, v.t. (Eog. encomion; 

-ice.] To praise 

“Which ChaacermeonjwnIie<Aal>ove&U junquetnea 
or cuiiiectionartes whats-jevvi. .Vu*V; Lenten Slitfe 
(ed. Hindley), p. a6. 

en-co mi um, s. [Encxjmion.) Praise, cora- 
memlation, eulogy. 

" How eagerly do some men propagate every little 
encomium their parasites make of theux .'— Government 
of the Tongue. 

Crabh thus discriminates between enco- 
mium, eulogy , ami junegyiHe : *’ The idea of 
praise is common to all these terms ; but the 
first s^ms more properly applied to the thing, 
or the unconscious object ; the second to the 
person in general, or to the characters and 
actions of men in general ; the third to the 
person of some particular individual : thus we 

* bestow encomiums upon any work of art. or 
production of genius, without reference to the 
performer ; we bestow eulogies on the exploits 
of a hero, who is cf another age or country ; 
but we write jxinenyrics either in a direct 
address, or in direct reference to the person 
who is panegyrized : the encomium is produced 
by merit, real or supposed ; the eulogy may 
spring from admiration of the ) icrsou eulogized ; 
the panegyric may be mere flattery, resulting 
from servile dependence : great encomiums 
have been paid hy all persons to the eonstiti> 
tion of England : our naval and military 
heroes have received the eulogies of many be- 
sides their own countrymen ; authors of no 
mean reputation have condescended to deal 
out their panegyrics pretty freely, in dedica- 
tions to their patrons." (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

* en com mon, v.t. [Pref. en, aad Eng. 

common (q. v.).] To make commoo. 

en-com -pass, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eog. com- 
pass (q.v.).] 

1. To form a circle about; to encircle, to 

inclose. 

’• Look bow this ring encompaueth thy Auger: 

Even so thy breast eiiclosetii my Jioor he.vrt. 

Shakesp. : Jl.churd IU., LI 

2. To surrouQd, to environ, to invest, to 
abut in. 

" He, haviog scarce six thousand in his troop. 

By three nud twenty thousand of the Freucb 
Wil 3 round encompassed, aud set 

Shakes p. : 1 Ueury 17., L L 

•3. To go round ; to make the circuit of. 

• 4. To nbtaia, to gain, to come by. 

"Alt, itb ! llistiess Ford >»•<! Mistress F&ge, bar* I 
eneoin/xiMea youf'— Shakesp. . Vrr*y » uw, li. 2. 

*5. To contain within, to include. 

"Her wide walks encompas<eil but oue mail," 

ShaKesp. : Julius Ceesar, L 2. 

1 6. To compass, to bring to pass. (P. P. 
Robinson : Under the Sun , p. 201.) 

cn-com pass ment, s. [Eng. encompass; 
-ment.] 

1. The act of surrounding, inclosing, or 
encircling. 


&te ( fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mate, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. 83, ce = e ; oy = a. qu = kw. 
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2. The state of being aurrounded, inclosed, 
•r encircled. 

*3 Circumvention, circumlocntion. 

" Finding, 

By this encompassnumt and drift of question, 

That they do know rny son, dime you more nearer 
Than your particular demands will touch it." 

Shakesp.. Hamlet, it L 

• i;n-cd'-m$r, ». [Encomium.] Encomium, 
praise. 

" Largo commendation* and encomies."— Dale : Select 
Works, p. 7. 

en core (pron. an-cor')» adv. & s. [Fr.] 

A . As adv. : Again, once more : used by 
gfiectators and audience at plays, shows, &c. , 
to express their desire for a repetition of any 
particular part. 

** To the sumo notes thy sons shall hum or snore, 

And all thy yawning daughters cry encore." 

Pope : Dunciact, iv 69, 60. 

B. rls subst. : A demand for the repetition 
of auy part in a play, &c. 

ton core (pron. an-cor), v.t. & i. (Encore, 
adv.J 

A. Trans . .* To call out encore to ; to de- 
mand a repetition of any partin a play, &e. 

" Dolly, in her master's shop. 

Encores them, as sho twirls her mop." 

While head : Apology for La nr eats. 

B. Intrans. : To call out encore ; to applaud 
loudly and heartily. 

• on-cor-pore, v.t. [ Incorporate.] To in- 
corporate. 

" And eke of our materes encorporing w 

Chaucer: C. T-, 16,283. 

• en cor-tein, v.t. (Pref. en. and Mid. Eng. 
cortine = a curtain.] To surroiiDd or enclose 
with a curtain. 

" A aofte bedde of large apace 
Thei hadde made and oncortcined.'’ 

Gower : C. A.. L 

bn - corin'- tor, *. [Fr. encontre = against, 
counter.] 

1. A meeting face to face ; especially, a 
Budden or accidental meeting of two or more. 

" These lords at this encounter do so much admire.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, Hi. 1. 

2. A meeting in hostility; an engagement in 
conflict ; a skirmish ; a tight between two 
email bodies of men, as opposed to a general 
engagement. 

“ Winds the signal hlow 

To ]ol» their dark encounter in mid air." 

Milton : P. L., ii. 717, 718. 

3u Au attack, an onset. 

"Gnicbardo eager with prevoutive haste 
Th* encounter dared." 

Boole : Orlando Furioso. bk. xrxl. 

4. A moral or intellectual _eombat, contest, 
or struggle. 

" Let s leav* this kcoo encounter of our wits.” 

Shakesp. : Richard HI., I. 2. 

* 5. A manner of accosting or addresa ; be- 
haviour, conduct, deportment. 

“At each a time, I'll Icoso my daughter to him ; 

Be you and I behind an arras theu ; 

Mark the encounter." Shakesp.: Hamlet, Li. 2. 

* 6. A casual incident, an occasion. 

" An equrdlty is not sufficient for the unity of cha- 
racter: via further necessary, that the same spirit 
appear in all sort of encounters." — Pope. 

bn-ebun -ter, v.t. & t. [O. Fr. encontrer = 
to encounter, from encontre = against, counter: 
en = Lat. in — towards, and Fr. contre = 
Eat. contra - against.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To meet face to face. 

"Then them hy ehanco encountered on the way 
An armed knight.” Spenser : F. Q„ III. viiL 15. 

2. To meet with accidentally ; to run against. 

" I am most fortunate thus accidentally to encounter 
you .''—Shakesp. : Coriolanus. iv. 3 

3. To meet in a hostile manner ; to engage 
with in battle ; to rush against in conflict ; to 
assail. 

" Putting themselves in order of battle, they encoun- 
tered their enemies." — Knolles : Historic of the Turkes. 

4. To meet with, to oppose. 

"I am thus encountered 
With clamorous demands of date-broke bonds.” 
Shakesp. : Timon of Athens, it. 2- 

5. To oppose, to resist, to attack and endea- 
vour to refute. 

6. To meet with, to experience. 

" The fleet hod now to encounter other fortune." — 
Mickle. Discovery of India. 

* 7. To oppose to oppugn, to be opposite or 
contradictory to. 

“Jurors are not bound to believe two witnesses, If 
the probability of the fact does reasonably encounter 
tho in."— Male. 


8. To oppose the progress of. 

" We woro encountered by a mighty rocke." 

Shakesp. : Comedy qf Errors, L L 

*9. To befall. 

"Good time encounter her ” 

Shakesp, : Winter's Talc, 1L 1. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To meet face to faco. 

2. To meet or come together by cbance or 
nnexpcctedly. 

* 3. To meet or come together in a hostile 
manner ; to engage in conflict. 

11 Let belief and life encounter so. 

As doth the fury of two desperate men. 

Which, in the very meeting, fall and die.” 

Shakesp. : King John, ill. 1, 

* 4. It is followed by with. 

" Both the wings of his fleet had begun to en- 
counter with the Christians."— Knolles Historic of 
the Turkes. 

en-coiln ter-er, s. [Eng. encounter ; - er .] 

t 1. One who engages in conflict with an- 
other ; an antagonist ; an adversary, an oppo- 
nent. 

"The lion will not kick with his feet, hut he will 
strike such a stroke with his tail, that he will break 
the hack of hifl cncounterer with ft"— More. 

* 2. One who is ready or quick to accost 
others. 

" O these cncounterer* / so gilt of tongue, 

They give a coasting welcome ere it comes : 

And wide unclasp the tables of their thoughts 
To every ticklish reader." 

Shakesp. Troilus A Cressida, iv. 6. 

en-cour'-age, v.t. [Fr. encourager.] [Cour- 
age.] 

1. To give courage or spirit to ; to embolden ; 
to inspirit, to animate, to cheer on. 

" Encouraging his infantry hy voice and by example.” 
—Macaulay : Hist. Eng.,ch. v. 

2. To incite, to urge forward. 

"They encourage themselves in an evil matter.”— 
Psalm, lxiv 6. 

3. To give confidence or boldness to ; to em- 
bolden. 

“I doubt not hut there arc wavs to be found, to 
assist our reason in this most useful part ; and this tbo 
judicious Hooker encourages me to say."— Locke. 

4. To promote, to help forward, to advance, 
to forward. 

" The occupation dearest to his heart 
Waa to encourage goodness." 

Cowper : Task, ii. 709. 710. 

* 5. To give additional strength to ; to 
strengthen. 

‘•Sometimes encouraged his faint ale with the 
mixture thereof.”— Fuller : Hist. Camb., v. 48. 

(l) Crabb thus discriminates between to 
encourage, to animate, to incite, to impel, to 
urge, to stimulate, and to instigate : “ En- 
couragement acts as a persuasive : animate ss 
an impelling or enlivening cause : those who 
are weak require to be encouraged ; those who 
are strong become stronger by being animated ; 
we are encouraged not to give up or slacken in 
our exertions ; we are animated to increase our 
efforts. Wliat encourages and a nimates acta by 
the finer feelings of our nature ; what incites 
acts through the medium of our desires ; what 
impels , urges, stimulates, and instigates , acts 
forcibly, be the cause internal or external : we 
are impelled and stimulated mostly by what is 
internal ; we are urged and instigated by both 
the internal and external, but particularly the 
latter. We may be impelled and urged, though 
not properly sthmdated or instated, by cir- 
cumstances ; in this case the two former differ 
only in the degree of force in the impelling 
cause ; less constraint is laid on the will when 
we are impelled than when %ve are urged , which 
leaves no alternative or choice. Encouragement 
and incitement are the abstract lionna either 
for the act of encouraging or inciting , or the 
thing that encourages or incites : the encourage- 
ment of laudable undertakingsis itself laudable, 
a single word or look may be an encouragement : 
the incitement of passion is at all times dan- 
gerous, but particularly in youth ; money is 
said to he an incitement to evil. Incentive, 
which is another derivate from incite, lias a 
higher application for things that incite than 
the word incitement, the latter being mostly 
applied to sensible, and the former to spiritual 
objects : savoury food is an incitement to sen- 
sualists to indulge in gross acts of intemper- 
ance : a religious man wants no incentives to 
virtue, his own breast furnishes him with 
those of the noblest kind. Impulse is the 
derivative from impel, which denotes the act 
of impelling; stimulus, which is the root of 
the word stimulate, naturally designates the 
instrument, namely, the spur or goad with 
which one is stimulated : hence we speak of 


acting by a blind Impulse, or wanting a stimu- 
lus to exertion/' 

(2) ilc thus discriminates between to cn- 
courage, to advance, to promote, to prefer , and 
to forward: “ First as to persons, encourage is 
partial as to the end, and indefinite as to the 
means : we may encourage a person in any- 
thing however trivial, and by any means ; but 
to advance „ piomote, and prefer, are more 
general in theirend, and specific in the means : 
a person may advance himself or maybe ad- 
vanced by others ; he is pro mated and preferred 
only by others. When taken in regard to 
things, encourage is used in an improper or 
figurative acceptation ; the rest arc applied 
properly : if we encourage an undertaking, we 
give courage to the undertaker ; but when we 
advance a cause, ov promote an interest, or for- 
ward a purpose, they properly convey the id ea 
of keeping things alive, or in a motion towards 
some desired end ; to advance is however 
generally used in relation to whatever admits 
of extension and aggrandizement ; jrromote ja 
applied to whatever admits ot being brought 
to a point of maturity or perfection : forward 
ia but a partial term, employed in the sense of 
promote in regard to particular objects : thus 
we advance religion or learning ; we promote an 
art or an invention ; w e forward a plan." 

(3) lie thus discriminates between to en- 
courage and to embolden : ’‘To encourage ia to 
give courage, and to embolden to make bold ; 
the former impelling to action in general, the 
latter to that which is more difficult or dan- 
gerous : we are encouraged to persevere ; the 
resolution is thereby confirmed : we are em- 
boldened to begin ; the spirit of enterprise is 
roused. Success encourages; the chance of 
escaping danger emboldens." ( Crabb : Eng. 
Synon.) 

(4) For the difference between to encourage 
and to cheer, see Cheer. 

en-cour age-ment, *. [EDg. encourage; 
-ment. J 

1. The act of encouraging, inspiriting, or 
emboldening; a giving courage, bolduess, or 
spirit to. 

2. A promoting or helping forward ; favour, 
countenance. 

" In the beam* 

Of warm encouragement, and in the eye 
Of public note, they reach their perfect size." 

Cowper: Task, i. 694-96. 

3. That which gives courage, spirit, bold- 
ness, or confidence. 

"This waa auch an encouragement to look after 
him."— Ludlow J/emofr«, ii. 40. 

4. That which promotes, forwards, or ad- 
vances. 

"All encouragement* to merit are therefore mis- 
applied which make the author too rich."— Goldsmith . 
Polite Learning, ch. x. 

en-conr'-ag-er, s. [Eng. encourag(c); -er.] 
One who ‘encourages, animates, or inspirits ; 
one who gives courage, spirit, or confidence ; 
one who promotes, forwards, or advances ; a 
supporter, a promoter. 

“ As it rose, so it will decline with It* great encou- 
rager." —Goldsmith • Polite Learning, ch. v. 

en-cour' ag ing, pr. por., a., & s. [En- 
courage.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. .4s adjective : 

1. Giving eourage, boldness, or confidence ; 
inspiriting, animating, emboldening. 

2. Calculated or tending to give courage or 
confidence. 

C. ^ls subst. : The act of inspiriting, cheer- 
ing, advancing, or forwarding. 

en-cour'-ag-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. encourag- 
ing; ly.] ’in an encouraging manner; so as 
to give courage, boldness, or confidence. 

"She smiled gaily, encouragingly, even fondly. In 
Mb face C. Bronte : Jane Eyre, ch. xxxii. 

* en-cra die, v t. [Pref. en, and Eug. cradle 
(q.v.).] To lay or place in a cradle. 

" Begin from first, where he cncrudled was 
iu simple cratch, wrapt in a wad of hay.* 

Sj/eiuer : Hymn of Heavenly Love. 

fen -ora-tites, S. pi [Gr. eyKpargs (engkrath) 
= holding fast . . . master of oneself.] 

Church History : 

I. A rigid sect which arose in tbc second 
century. It was formed by Tatian, an Assy- 
rian, and a follower of Justin Martyr. Agree- 
ing in most respects with the general Church, 
he is still accused of corrupting the faith by 
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adding to it a mixture of tlie Oriental philo- 
sophy. lie Insisted on the essentially evil 
chnr.icter of nutter, and t he consequent ne- 
cessity of mortifying the body. He lived in 
**>liliary, fasted rigorously, mid used water 
instead of wine in the Lord’s Supper. In ad* 
difion to the name Enemiit.es (Abstainers), lie 
and his followers were called Hydroparastataj 
(Water-dnnker8)uiidApnt'ict.uta'(Rrnouncers). 

2. The name assumed in the fourth century 
by certain Manii heans in no way connected 
With Tat ian 11)— to shield them from the penal 
laws directed against the sect to whieh they 
belonged. 

' cn-cre'ase, *en-crese, s (Increase, s.) 

* eii- crc'ase, ‘ cn cres-ccn, *cn-creso, 

V.t. &. i. [iNCnEASE, t?.J 

• en-crim'-son, v.t. [Pref. en., and Eng. 
crimson (q./).J To give a ciiiusou tiuge or 
colour to. 

" Oriet met blushes. aptly understood 
lu blaudleaa whiloninl the in-nfflcd mood.’ 
shaki-xp. ; Lover'* Complaint, 2u0, 201. 

en-crin'-al, a. [Eng. Ac., cncrin(ite); -a(.] 
Pertaining to or containing euerimtes; en- 
criuital. 

en crin'-ic, o. [Mod. Lat. enmn(us), and 
Eng , Ac., snir. -ic.) 

PaUiiont. : The same as IiNcniNiTAL<q.v.). 

£n cri'-ni-da>, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. encrin(us), 
and Lat. fern. [d. adj. sulf. -uhv.] 

Zool £ J'aheont.: A family of Crinoidea. 
Calyx of five bn sals, five parebasals, nnd tliree 
circles of freely -articulated radial plates, but 
no inter-radials. Arms of a double series of 
alternating pieces, with pinnules on their 
inner faces; column long, composed of round 
joints, pierced by a small round central 
canal. Found in the Trias. One or two living 
forms occur in tlie West Indian seas; the 
other genera and species are extinct. 

gn cri ni’-tal, a. plod. Lat. encnnif(cs), 
and Eng. sntl'.'-a/.] 

Pahvant. : Pertaining to the fossil Criuoi* 
deans, tallied Enerinites. 

t encrinital-limestonc, s. 

Petrol. : A name sometimes given to the 
Mountain Limestone from the number of eti- 
crinites which it contains, whole masses of 
the rock being almost entirely composed of 
them. 


en crxn-it'-ic, a. [Mod. Lat. encrtnit(es) = 
an encrimte, and Eng. Ac., sufT. -ic.J 
Pakeont. : The same as ENcniNiTAL (q.v.). 

£n-cri-niir’-i - dae, s. pi [Mod. Lat. en- 
erinur(?t5), and Lat. lem. pi. adj. snfT. -idee.) 

Palaont : A family of Trilobites, occurring 
in the Upper and Middle Silurians. 


cn cri niir fts, s. [Or. «V (e/i) = iu ; xpivov 
(, krinon ) — a lily, and ovpa ( ouru ) = tail.) 

Pahront, : The typical genus of the family 
Encrinuridii! (q.v.). 

en cri -nus, [Gr. cv (en) = In, and tepivov 

(krinon) a Idy.j 

Pahvant . ; The t> pi cal genus of the family 
Eiicriiiiriic. JC. liniformis, the Ldy-tdniped 
Encrinitc, is from the Muschelkalk. 

* en crisped , a. [Pref. en, and Eng. crijp«/.) 
Curled ; Inrmed or arranged in curls. 

** Hair tmcrltpsd, yellow a* tlie koM.” 

Skelton : Poem*. p. 18. 

Sn-croa^h'* v.t. A i . [Lit. to catch in a 

book, from Fr. en = in, and croc = a hook, 
li oin Lnt, incrovo = to hang l*y a hook.) [Ac- 
cnoAcu, Crook.) 

* A. Transitive : 

1. To seize upon wrongfully. 

“The monks who had encroached their places were 
deprived."— flute .* Pageant of /‘ope*, hk. W., fo. 67. 

2. To encroach upon ; wrongfully to inter- 
fere with or lessen. 

Their unbridled rage 
That did na ancient liberty encroach 

Drayton : Har m*' ll uri, bk. L 

E. Intransitive : 

l. To pass one's bounds or limits, nnd enter 
upon the giound, jurisdiction, or rights of 
another ; to trespass or intrude upon what 
belongs to another ; to usurp part of the pro- 

i icrty, rights, or privileges of another. (Fol* 

1 1 wed by cm or upon). 

" Exclude the encroaching cattle from thy promid.” 
Dryaen : Virgil; (ieorgic it. 612. 

2. To creep upon gradually and take posses* 
session ; as, The sea enctvaches cn the land. 

3. To creep on or advance gradually or by 
stealth. 

“The einuTstition that rl«eth voluntarily, . . . roust 
l>e considered oi as a creeping nnd encroaching evlL"— 
Honker. 

*[ Crabb thus discriminates between to 
encroach, to intrench, to intrude, to invade , 
and to infringe: “All these term9 denote 
an unauthorised procedme ; but the two 
former designate gentle or silent actions, 
the latter violent if not noisy actions. 
Encroach is often an imperceptible action, 
performed with such art os to elude obser- 
vation ; it is an insensible creeping into : 
intrench is in fact n species of encroachment, 
namely, that perceptible Hpecies which con- 
sists in exceeding tlie boundaries in marking 
out the giound or space : it should be one of 
the first objects of a parent to check tin; first 
indications of nil encroaching disposition in 
ttieir children ; according to tlie building laws 
it is made actionable lor any one to intrench 
upon the street or public road with their 
houses or gardens. Encroach and intrench re- 
spect property only; intrude, invade, and 
infringe are used with regard toother objects : 
intrude, and invade designate an unauthorized 
entry, tlie former in violation of right, equity, 
or good manners, the latter of violation of 
public law ; the former is more commonly ap- 
plied to individuals, the latter to nations or 
large communities. Invade has an improper 
as well as a proper accep'ation ; in the former 
case it bears a close analogy to infringe ; we 
speak of invading l ights nr infringing rights ; 
but the former is an act of greater violence 
than the latter ; bv a tyrannical and arbitrary 
exercise of power the rights of the subject, are 
invaded, by gradual steps nnd imperceptible 
means their liberties may b e infringed ; invade 
is used only for public privileges; infringe is 
npplied a Iso to private and individual.’* {Crahb: 
Eng. Synon.) 

* en croa 9 h'» s. [Escroacti, v.] An encroach- 
ing ; a gradual and stealthy advancement or 
piogress. 

" l funnof tmupine that those hercticks who err 
fundamentally took their first rise, nud begiui to set 
up with n fundamental crrwur ; hut frew into it by iu. 
sensible eucrottefte*.— South : Sermons, iv., 370. 

cn-crda9h'-er, s. [Eng. encroach ; -er.) 

1. One who encroaches upon tlie rights, 
propeity, or privileges of another; one who 
makes gradual advances beyond his rights ; a 
trespasser, an intruder. 

” The hold encroachers on the deep. 

Gain by degrees huge tracts ot land.” 

Swift : /{nn upon the Bankers, 1720. 

2. One who passes his proper bounds ; one 
who is inclined to take liberties. 

” Full drew creates dimity . . . and keep* at distance 
an «i icroaclur."— Richardson : Chiri«a. 


cn-croa^'-ing, pr. par., a., & $. [En- 
croach, tt.J 

A. & B. As pr. par <t particip. adj, ; (8eo 
the verb). 

C. As mbst. : The net of intruding or tres- 
passing upon the rights, property, or privilege* 
of another; encroachment. 

en <5roa9h' ing ly, adv. [Eng. encroaching; 
dy.) In an encroaching manner ; by way of 
encroachment. 

cn-croa9h' ment, a. [Eng encroach ; 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as 11. 

" Artful men who stimulate a weak or wicked prloo* 
in his encroachment*. ' Knox Spirit of l>c*potum. 

2. Tbc act of advancing gradually and 
stealthily beyond tlie proper hounds or limits. 

3. That which is taken by the act of en- 
croaehiug. 

IL Ixiw : The act of intruding or trespassing 
upon the rights, property, or privileges or 
another; the depriving another of his rights 
or possessions by gradual, stealthy, and un- 
lawful means ; an illegal nsaiimptiou nr lessen- 
ing of the rights sod privileges of others. 

* cn- crust', v.t. [Pref. m, nnd Eng. crust 
(q.v.).] To crust, to cover with a crust or 
hard coat or case ; to incrost. 

* En crust ment, s. [Eng. encrust; -rnent,] 

I. Tlie act of encrusting, or covering with & 
crust. 

2- A crust, an incrustation ; any foreign 
matter with which any body or matter is sur- 
rounded. 

"Tbc work of disengaging truth from it* encrust- 
inent of error."— J. Taylor. 

en-cum -ber, * cn com-bren, * en-cum- 
bren, v.t. [Fr. eucom/irer. J [Clmoer.) 

1. To clog, to load, to impede or embarrass 
the inoveiueut of by any weight, load, or 
burdea. 

*' It was still usual for men who enjoyed health and 
vigour, and who were not encitmh- > , d b> much I 
gage, to perforin long Journeys ou horseback ." — Alacaue 
lay: /list. liny. , elk iii. 

* 2. To entangle, to embarrass. 

** And thrice In vain be shook his wing, 
Encumbered lu the silkt-u string." 

Prior: Love Diiarmsd 

* 3. To puzzle, to perplex. 

“ Of bis robe to deulse 
I drede encombred U>r to (>e. - ‘ 

/lomaunl of the /toss. 

* 4. To harass, to annoy, to trouble. 

“With diuerse other, wherewith l will not enrombr • 

the reader "— (iaraner : Exptic. of Transubstantiaiion, 

fa 97. 

5. To load or weigh down with debt : as, To 
encumber an estate. 

% For the difference between to encumber 
and to clog, see Cloc. 

* en cum her, * en-cum-bre, • en-cum- 
tir, s. [Encumoek, v.) Trouble, difficulty. 

M Tuys wit lion ten encumbre. with suerd In bis hand. 

Be sloob withouteu uumbre, bifi-r him mot no* 
stand.'' Robert de llrunne, p. IS#. 

* en-cum’ ber-er. s. [Eng. encumber ; ~er.\ 
One who or that which encumbers. 

cn-cum -ber ing, * en cum ter-yng, 

pr. }ki r., a., & $. [Encumbeh. v .] 

A. & B, As pr. par. <C' particip. adj. * (See 
the verb). 

C. subst. : An encumbrance, trouble, ot 
difficulty. 

" The Scottis said * Allas I this is a grot* mcumherynq,* m 
h oben dc Or mine, p. H7. 

* en-cum' bcr-ifig-ly, adv. [Eng. encum- 
bering; -ly.) In a manner to encumber or im- 
pede ; so ns to encumber. 

en-cum' braise, * en com-braun.ee, 
* en-cum-braunce, s. [F encombrant, 

pr. par. ot encambrer.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A clog, load, impediment or hindrance to 
freedom ot action or motion ; a burden. 

" Thus dream they, and coutrive to save a God 
Th' encumbrance of bis own concerns." 

Coicprr : Task, vL 205. ML 

2. A clog or burden. 

“Account him an encumbrance on tfcr state. " 

< owper : Task. Vu k& 

3. An excrescence, a useless nddition. 

“Strip from th« branching Alps their ptnv load. 

The huge encumbrance of horrific wood*." 

Thomson : Autumn, 780. TE1. 


encrlnltal-marblc, s. 

Petrol : A rock of Mountain Limestone age 
found in Derbyshire. It is made up of en- 
crinites cemented by carbonate 
of lime. 

£n’ erm ite, s. [Gr. tV (en) = 
in, Kpiv op (krinon) = a lily, and 
Stiff, die (Min.) (q.v.). J 
Palccont. : A fossil Crinoidean. 

These are now divided into 
different families, but the word 
encrimte is one of wide meaning 
comprehending them all. Tims 
enerinites are recognised in the 
Silurian (Murchison), in the Car- 
boniferous or Mountain Lime- 
stone, in the Oolite, &o. “We 
may judge,’’ says Dr. BuoklanJ 
(Lridgeu'atcr Treatise), “of the 
degree to which these species 
multiplied, from tlie countless 
myriads of their petrified re- encrinite. 
mains which compose vast 
strata of cmroclial niarUe, extending over 
large tiae.ts of country in Northern Europe 
and Noith America.” The illustration shows 
the lie id and stein of the Lily*sliaped Eu- 
crniite. (Enchinus.) 

Pear encr in ite : 

VcdcvonL: Apiocrinites ratmulvs. It occurs 
in th" middle region of the Oolite at Bradford, 
in Wiltshire; at Abbotsbury, near Weymouth; 
and in France, at Soissons and Rochelle. 
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* 4 . A trouble. 

"She tbougt It to gret moombraunoe 
bo much to write." 

C 'tuiucer: AaembUa of IxuUrt, 

IL Law; A liability upon tin estate for t lie 
discharge of which the eslate is liable ; a right 
or interest in an estate which diminishes its 
value, but does not prevent the passing ot tlm 
fee by conveyance ; as a mortgage, a judgment, 
a rig.it of way. 

&l-cum'-bra21-9er, s. [Eng. encumbra nc(e); 
•er.) One who holds .an encumbrance or legal 
claim upon or interest in an estate. 

• en-cum-brons, s. [Pref; en, and Eng. 
cumbrous (q.v.).] Troublesome, eumbrous. 
“To Avoid many e7tcuirtiroi« orgumeots."— Slrype: 
Cranmtr, bk. ii., cb. 3. (Note.} 

*en-curled' * encurlld, a. [Pref. en, and 
Eng. curled (q.v.).] Twisted, interlaced. 

" Like streunea which flow 
Encurtld together.'' Herrick : Appen lix, p. 410. 

£n-9yc-lic, cn-c^c-lic-al, a. & s. [Or. 
cyKVK\i-o$(engknklios)= circular ; KVK\os(J:nklos) 
= a circle, a ring; and Eng. adj. suff. -cal; Fr. 
mcycllgue.] 

A. As adj. : Sent about to or intended for 
many places or persons ; circular. 

"An mci/e'ical epistle ftgnimt the definition of the 
council." — Taylor : Diuuatiiro from Popery, pt. n., 
bk. Ll, 5 2 . 

U. .4s subsl. : A letter intended for many 
persons or places. Used chiefly of circular 
letters from the Tope. 

en^y-clo-pe-di-a, 
* en cyclopedic, s. > [Gr. o- 

trat5Uj.{engkuldopoid:ia), from eyKOKManeu^eia 
(engkuklia paidcia ) = the circle of arts and 
sciences : cV (en) = in, and *v*A.o; [kuklos) = a 
circle; Fr. encyclopedic,) The circle of arts 
and srienccs ; a general system of instruction 
and knowledge ; specif., a work in which the 
various branches of science and art are treated 
of separately, and usually in alphabetical 
order; a cyclopaedia. The name was first 
given to a work by Abulpharagius, composed in 
the thirteenth century. The earliest English 
encyclopaedia was the Lexicon Technician of 
John Harris, published in A.n. 1704. with 
supplements in 1710 and 1714. The Cyclopaedia 
of Ephraim Chambers first appeared in 1728, 
and a new edition in 1785. The EncycJopcedia 
Britannica was first compiled in 177S. The 
Ettrychtpwlin Aincrirmui was published in 
Philadelphia 1 329-1846. and the Xno Aiiirriean 
Cfplopn dm in j\Vw York 1 T»8-18b4, Of Ihose 
since issued in this conntry may be named the 
Kdimnd Euryclopiedtn, Johnson's lllu*t rated 
Unicersul Eucgvf-iptediu, Zell's Encyclopedia, 
the AincrUuii Siipjilrmeitt to the Encychgovdta 
BrUmniua, Appleton's Annual (’ychjucdia, &c. 

U For the difference between encydcpaxlla 
and dictionary, see Diction a by. 

*2n-9y-cl6'P»-di-a-cal, * en- 9 y-clo- 



^n-yy-clo-pre-dic, en-9y-cio-pse -dic- 
al, en-9y-clo-pc-dic, en-^y-clo-pe- 
dic-ai, «. [Fr. encyclopedique.) Pertaining 
to an ’encyclopaedia ; of the nature of an entry- 
clopajdia ; universal in knowledge and infor- 
mation. 

*en-9y-€lo psed -!sm, * en-9y-clo-ped- 

i^m, s. [Eng. encyclopccd(ia); -ism.] 

1. The compilation of an encyclopaedia; the 
possession of an extensive range of knowledge 
and information. 

2. ThedoetriiiPs of the Encyclopaedists (q.v.) 
"Prom the divine Founder of Christianity to the 

withered Poulilf of Encyclopedisin.” —Carlyle. 

<a-9y-clo pscd'-ist, en-9y-clo-ped-ist, 

*. [Fr. encyclopedist #\] A compiler of an en- 
cyclopedia; one who has acquired an exten- 
sive range r.f knowledge and information. In 
the plural, used specially of Diderot, D’Alem- 
bert. and their associates, who produced the 
great French Encyclopaedia , between 1751 ami 
1772. ( John Mnrley: Diderot, 1S78). 

"The still more sLnpemlona performance of the 
French mcy-lojiedUit "— II utton : ifatnanat. <t Phd. 
Did. 117 JO). i'rof. 

- en-9y-clo pred -y, * eu-cy-clo-ped -y, 

*. [Encyci.op/EDIa.J An eucyclopmdia ; a 
round of knowledge. 

"The old reputed meyetopedy."— Boyle : Works, 
rl sao. 


* en ^y'^clo pedo, s. [Encyclopedia. 1 An 
encyclopedia, a whole system of instruction. 
"The whulo cncyclojtcde ot arts and science*." — 
Mannyngtuim : Due. (losi). p. w. 

on 9y-clo pc'-di an, a. & 5. [Eng. encyclo- 
pedia); -ait.] 

A. As adj . : Embracing the whole circle or 
system of aria 11 ml sciences. 

• B. Assvbst. : The circle of arts and sciences ; 
the general system of knowledge. 

“Let them have that encyclopceUi-in, nH the learning 
lu the world, they must keep it to themselves."— Bur- 
Ion : A not. of Melancholy, p. 131. 

encyst', «.(. [ITef. en, and Eng. cyst (q.v.).] 
Med. : To enclose in a cyst or vesicle. 

en*9ys-ta'‘tion, s. [Eng. encyst; - ation .] 
Physiol. : Enclosure within a cyst, as some 
Frotozon effect for themselves at one stage of 
their development. 

en-^yst'-ed, a. [Pref. en ; Eng. cyst; -ed.] 
Enclosed in a cyst or vesicle ; applied to those 
tumours consisting of a fluid or other inatb r 
enclosed in a cyst or aac. 

encyst ment, s. [Eng. encyst; -meat.] 
Physiol, : The same as Encyst ation (q.v.). 

end, ‘ eendc, * ende, s. [A.S. ende; cogn. 
with lcel. endi; Dut. tinde; Sw. Unde; D.ui. 
ende; Ger. emle ; Gotli. andeis; Sansc. auta.] 
L Ordinary Language: 

1. The extremity, or extreme point of any- 
thing materially extended. Of bodies that 
have equal dimensions we do not use end ; the 
extremity of breadth is side. 

" Jonathan put forth the end of the rod that was 
In Ids iiuuil, nud dipt it in a kouey-coiub,"— 1 Samuel, 
xiv. 27. 

2. The extremity, terminatioo, or last part 
in general. 

“Tho extremity and bounds of all bodies we have no 
difficulty to arrive .it; but when the uiind hi there, it 
fi.:Js nothing to binder it3 pregrees into this endless 
expansi m ; of that it can neither find, uor conceive 
any cnd."—L v ke. 

3. A fragmeut, a bit, a portion : as in odds 
and emls. 

“Thus I clothe my naked villainy 
With old odd ends, stolen lortaof Holy Writ, 

And seem a smut. ' Shal,esp. : liichard III., 1. 3. 

4. The last particle, or termination, of any 
assignable duration. 

•• Beliojd tho day groweth to an end.” — fudges xlx. 9. 

5. The concl usiou or cessation of any action. 

" It came to pane »s Jacob li ul made an end of com- 
manding h w sous. "—Genesis xxviL ao, 

G. A ceasing to exist or continue to be. 

“ Wbat ia the sign of the end of the world?”— Matthew 
txiv. 3. 

7. The close or termination of life ; death. 

** I determine to write the life and the end, the na- 
ture and the lortmies of George Vilihrra."— U’utton, 

8. The concluding portion of anything. 

“ A sweet besinning but unsavoury end " 

Shnkcsp. : \ r cnus & A dottis, 1,138, 

9. Ultimate state or condition ; Anal lot or 
doom. 

" 5I.-rk the perfect man, and behold the upright, for 
tho cnl of th.it man is peace. Psul ms xxxviL 37. 

10. A limit, a termination. 

"There Is no end of the stire.”— Hahum il. 9. 

11. An abolition, doing away with, or total 
loss. 

" There would be on end of all civil government, if 
the oasi^unieut of civil power were oy such institu- 
tion.*'— AovAv. 

12. The cause of death, destruction, or ex- 
tinction. 

“ Take heed you dally not before your king, 

Lea lui that is the supreme King oi kiu^s 
Confound your hidden iulscbuud, and award 
Either of you to be the others end. ' 

Hhukcsp. : Rtchurd ///..li. h 

13. A result, consequence, conclusion, or 
issue. 

" O, that a man might know 
The end ot this day's busmen ere it coni j 1 " 

Sft dtiM/ii Jutins Ctrtar, v. L 

14. A purpose, an intention. 

"There was a purpoie to reduce the monarchy to a 
repnbbck. winch was f:ir from tlie end and purpose of 
that natum."— Ctarembm. 

15. The thing or issue intended; a design 
or aim ; a drift. 

"Perhaps, whatever end he might pursue, 

The cause of virtue could not b-i li is view.” 

Cowpcr : Charity, 541, 512. 

16. A finnl determination ; a conclusion of 
debate or deliberation. 

" My guilt i« on my head, and there's an end/’ 

.Shakes /’. .* Richard II., V. L 


IL Technically: 

1. Min. : Tin' farthest or last portion of • 
level driven on the course of Lhe lode. 

2. Spin. : A aliver or carding. 

3. Weaving : One of the worsted yarda In a 
loom for weaving Brussels carpet. It proceeds 
from a bobbin on the frame, and through a 
small brass eye called n mail, by which it ia 
lifted when its turn comes to lie raised to form 
a loop in a pattern. 

M (1) An end: 

(a) On end : as, Ilia hair stood an end. 

(h) An end lias a signification in low lan- 
guage not easily explained as, most an end. 
commonly; probably it is properly on end, at 
the conclusion. 

" Stay’at thou to vex me here? 

8lave, that still an en L turns me to Mmum." 

Huiketp. : Corned. J «f Errors, lv. 4. 

(2) At one’s wit’s end: In a state of being 
entirely at a loss what course to pursue. 

" They reel to and fro. and stagger like a drunken 

man. mid are at their wit's end.” — Psalm evii. 27. 

(3) End on ; 

Xaut. : Applied to a ship when her head 
points directly towards an object ; io a straight 
line for some point. 

(4) End for end: 

Nant. : Applied to any article, as a rope, a 
spar, &c., reversed so that one end is in the place 
occupied by the other before the reversing. 

(5) On end : 

(а) With one end resting on the ground; 
upright. 

(6) Continuously, 

(б) To mxtlce both ends meet : To manage one's 
means so that the expenditure shall uot ex- 
ceed the income. 

(7) To put an end to : To finish, to kill. 

(8) In «?p7-rtau(fards(of]ength), the standard 
length is that of the haras a whole, and the 
ends are touched by the instrument every 
time that a comparison is made. This process 
is liable to wear away the ends and make the 
stmdard false. {Everett : The C. G. S. System 
of Units (IS70\ eh. ii., p. 9.) 

T[ Crabb thus discriminates between end 
ami extremity: “Both these words imply the 
last of those parts which constitute a thing; 
but the eiul designates that part generally; 
the extremity marks the particular point. The 
extremity is Irom the Latin ertremns, the very 
last end, lliat which is outermost. Hence 
the end may be said of that which bounds 
anything, but extremity of that which extends 
farthest from us : we may speak of the ends 
of that which is circular in its form, or of that 
which lias no specific form ; but we speak of 
the extremities of that only which is supposed 
to project lengthwise. The end is opposed to 
the beginning ; the extremity to lhe centre or 
point from which we reckon. When a man is 
said to go to the end of a journey or theeud of 
the world, the expression is in both cases in- 
definite and general; but when he is said to 
go to the extremities of the earth or lhe extremi- 
ties of a kingdom the idea of relative distance 
is manifestly implied, lie who goes to the 
end of a path may possibly have a Tittle farther 
to go in oitler to reach the extremity. In the 
figurative application end and extremity differ 
so widely ns not to admit of any just com- 
parison.” {Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

end all, s. The ending, the conclusion, 
the finale. 

“ Tbat but this hlovr 
Might be the be-all aud the eiul-nll here." 

Shake sp. : Macbeth, L 7. 

end-bulbs, s.pl. 

Aiuit. : Bulbous swellings, constituting the 
termination uf some sensory nerves. (Qnain.) 

* end-day, s. The day of one’s death. 
(i?o6e/7 of (>lnu<.ester.) 

end plates, motorial end plates, 

$. pL 

Anat. : Expansions terminating the nerves 
of voluntary muscles. (Qi«ii/i.) 

cnd-shaUe, s. A certain freedom of end- 
wise motion ol a spindle or arbur, which has 
bearings at each end, so that the shoulders of 
the gudgeons or pivots (as in a watch), shall 
□ot bear against the journal-boxes or plate. 

* end-spcech, s. An epilogue, a tag. 

end stone, s. One of the plates of a 
watch -jewel against which the pivot abuts. 
[Jewel.] 


b6$g poilt, joxW: cat, 9 ell, chorus, 9 hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = L 
-dan, tian = shan. -tion, -sion - shun ; -tdon, -$ion = 7-hnn. -cious, -tious, -sious = shus. -bio, -die, &c. = bel, d$L 
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end — endemio 


£nd, * ende, v.t. & i. [End, *.] 

A. Trails it Lve : 

1. To bung to an end, to terminate, to con- 
clude, to finish. 

lu that irrwtfl btucuonr end Id he hi» life." 

Unite rt do It run ne, p. 127. 


2. To bring to a close or decision ; to con- 
summate, to decide. 

"If 1 were young again, the •word shftU end It."— 
Shake*!). ; Merry llWn, t. 1 

3. To destroy, to kill, to put to death. 

M The lord of Stafford dear to day hath l>ought, 

Thy likeness, for Instead of tliee. King Harry. 

Tim sword hath ended hi m.'' 

ShaJcetp.: Henry IV., ▼- 8. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To he brought loan end. to be finished, 
to terminate, to cease. 

•• Then the story aptly end* * 

4 s futkesp. i'enus A Adonis, 716, 

2. To terminate, to conclude, to finish. 

« Gur laughing. If it lw loud and high, commonly 
ends in a du*e;» sigli. and all the Instances of pleasure 
have a sting in the tail. ' — Taylor. 

3. To cease, to fail, to die nut. 

" His sovereignty built uj>on either of thoeo titles 
could not have design It'd to his heir, but must have 
ended with him ."—Locke, 

*4. To die. 


"Ere they live, to end."— Shaketp. : Measure for 
J feature, il. 3. 

5. To conclude or finish a discourse. 

" He ended and his words, replete with guile, 

Into her heart too easy entrance won- 

Mdton : P. L.. lx- 732. 


^ Crubb thus discriminates between to end, 
to clast, and to terminate r " Tn tnd is the 
aimi-le action of putting an end to, without 
any collateral idea ; it is therefore the generic 
term. To close is to end gradually ; to fermin- 
ate is to end in a specific manner. There are 
persons even in civilized countries so ignorant 
as, like the hrutes, to end their lives as they 
began them, without one rational reflection : 
the Christian closes bis career of active duty 
only with the failure of his bodily powers A 
person ends a dispute, or puts an tnd to it, by 
yielding the subject of contest ; he terminates 
the dispute by entering into a compromise.’' 
(CVa&6; Eng. Synon.) 


• end'-a-ble, o. [Eng. end ; -able.] That may 
or can be ended or terminated ; terminable. 


•en dim-age, • en-dam madge, * en- 
dooi agej v.t. [Fr. endommager.] [Dam- 
age.] To damage, to hurt, to injure, to pre- 
judice, to harm. 

"ltut never more he mote endammadge wight w 
\\ ith bia vile tongue, which wauy bad delained. 

Spmsir : F. V., VI. xu. 38. 


* en-d^m-age a ble, O. [Eng. endamage; 
♦aMe.l That may or can be damaged ; liable 
to damage or injury. 


• en-dAm -age-ment, *. [Eng. endamage; 
.me»d.) Damage, loss, injury, barm, pre- 
judice. 

" These flags of Fmnce that are advanced here._ 
Have hither marched to thy endamaqrment 

Shaketp. : King John, iL 1. 

* en-dS,m'-m-iy, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. 
damuijy (q.v.).] To damnify, to injure. 

"Those were much ei«i-iMui(/ied by the violent 
breakiug lu of the seas.-— Sandy* Travel*, p. 276. 


en dan' ger, *en datm-ger, v.t. [Pref. 
en, and Eng. danger (q.v.).] 

1. To bring into danger, hazard, or peril; 
to expose to danger; to put in hazard. 

•• i hold him but tv fool that will endanger 
Hia body for a girl that loves him not." 

Shaketp. : Too Gentlemen of Verona. ▼ i. 

*2. To incur the danger or risk of; to 
hazard, to risk. 

- He that tumeth the humours back, and maketb 
the wound bleed inwards, endangered) malign ulcers." 
— Bac&n. 


•en-dan'-ger ment, s. [Eng. endanger; 
-ment.] 

1, The act of endangering or placing in 
(Linger, hazard, or peril. 

** Citium t tous yokes, not to be Uyrd under without 
th© endanger ment of ^ our soula/* — Hilton: Tetra - 
chordon. 

2. Danger, risk, hazard. 

“ [He] ba le bis servant to Invent 

Which way be enter might without endangerment 
Spemer : F y.. V. i>. 20. 

* en dark', *en-dark-en, v.t. [Pref. ea, 
ami Eng. dark, darken (q.v.). J To make dark, 
to darken, to obscure 

"My life's light wholly e»' m rkened is." 

Daniel : Sonnet* to Delia, a 21. 


en dart', v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. dart 
(q.v.).] To dart, to shoot. 

" No more deep will I endart mine eye." 

Shaketp. : tiomco * Juliet, L 8. 

en-dear , v.t. [Pref. en. and Eng. dear (q.v,).] 

1. To make dear or beloved ; to attach by 
bonds of alfeetion. 

" She whose generous aid her luune endear* 

Tore down those rein mult* with a hiirpy • himd 

Dyron : Child * Harold, li. 13. 

* 2. To make dear in price ; to raise* the 
price of. 

" All victuals and other provision* endeared."— King 
Jame* Proclamation concerning Building* (1618). 

* 3. To bind, to oblige. 

" I am so much endeared to that lord." 

Shakeip . ; Tunon of Athem n UL 1- 

• en dear - an£e, s. [Eng. endear ; -unce.) 
Alfeetion. 

endeared', pa. par. or a. [Endear.] 


* en-dear'-ed ly, adi\ [Eng. endeared; - ly .] 
Affectionately. with love or alfeetion ; dearly. 

•en-dear ed ness, s. [Eng. endeared; 
-n«$s.] The quality or state of being endeared 
or beloved. 


6n-dear-ing, irr. par., a., & s. [Endear! 

A . As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Tending to make dear or be- 
loved. 

C. As subst. : The act of making dear or 
beloved ; endearment. 

en-dear -ment, s. [Eng. endear; -ment.] 

1. The act of endearing or making dear or 

beloved. , 

2. A state of being endeared or beloved; a 
source or cause of aflection. 

en deav' or, en deav' our, ». (En- 
deavor, ».] An effort, an essay, an attempt; 
the exertion of the physical or intellectual 
powers fur the attainment of some object. 

Christian Endeavor : A non-sectarian religious 
organization founded in February, 1881, by 
the Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.lb, at Portland, 
Maine, with ao original membership of less 
than fifty. In 189G the movement had ex- 
tended to nearly every foreign country and 
missionary land, was endorsed by thirty-two 
Christian deoomi nations, wilh 43,r.79 societies 
organized and a tuial membership of about 
2,GUO,000. The load branches comprise those 
of the Young People, Junior, I a termed i 8 te, 
Seuior, Mothers, Pareuts, Ac., collectively 
termed, in their respective countries, the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor. An inter- 
national organization, known as the World’s 
Union of Christian Endeavor, has been re- 
cently organized, with a view to holding a 
general convention every three years, the first 
convention being held in Washington, D C., in 
July, 1S9G. Rev. Dr. Clark, the founder of this 
remarkably successful enterprise, ia President 
of the United Society in this country and also 
of the World’s Union. 

en- deav' dr. en deaV-our, *en dev 
or, *en dev our, r.f. & t. [From the 
Mid. Eng. phrase “ to do hie derer ” = to do bis 
duty, with pref. en.] 

A. Intransitive: 

I. To labor or exert oneself to a certain 
purpose; to strive or work for a certain end; 
to struggle, to try, to make efforts. 

*2. To seek to gain; to strive after or for. 
(Followed by after.) 

* B. Transitive : 

1. To attempt, strive, or exert oneself to 
gain ; to seek to effect or bring about, 

2. To attempt, to essay. 

3. To exert. 

T[ Crahb thus discriminates between to en- 
deavour, to aim , to strive, and to struggle: 
" To endeavour is general in its oh ect ; aim is 
particular ; we endmuour to do whatever we 
set about ; we aim at doing something which 
we have set before ourselves as a desirable 
object. To strive is to endeavour earnestly ; 
to struggle is to strive earnestly. An endea- 
vour springs from a sense of duty; we endea- 
vour todo that which is right, and avoid that 
which is wrong : aiming is the fruit of an 
aspiring temper; the object aimed at is always 
something superior either in reality or iinagi 
nation, and calls for particular exertion; 
striving is the consequence of an ardent de- 


sire ; the thing striven for is always conceived 
to be of Importance : struggling is the effect 
of necessity ; it ia proportioned to the diffi- 
culty of attainment, aud Hie resistance which 
la opposed to it; the thing Uruygld for Is in- 
dispensably necessary. Those only who en- 
deavour to discharge their duty to God aud 
their fellow-creatures cau expect real tran- 
quillity of mind. Whoever aims at the ao 
quirement of great wealth or much power 
opens tho door for much misery to himself. 
As our passions are acknowledged to be our 
greatest enemies when they obtain the ascen- 
dency, we should always strive to keep them 
under our control. There are some men who 
struggle through life to obtain a mere compe- 
tence, and yet die without succeeding in their 
nbject. We ought to endeavour to correct 
faults, to atm at attaiuing Christian perfec- 
tion, to strive to conquer had habits : these 
are the surest ineana of saving us from the 
necessity of struggling to repair an injured 
reputation." (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 
en deav' or-er, #. [Eng. endeor or ; -er ] 

1. One who strives, labors, or exerts himself 
to a certain end. 

2. A member of any of thes various Societies 
of Christian Endeavor. [E-.] 

*6n deav' or ment, «. [Eng. endeavor; 

-ment.] An endeavor, a struggle, an attempt 
en dec-a-gon, a. [Gr. (hendelca) = 

eleven, and ywetn (gonia) = ao angle.l 

Gevm. : A plaoe figure of eleven aidea and 
angles. 

en dee-i&'-jna-ons, a. iGr. o^n {hendMj 

= eleven ; yvvg (gune) — woman, and Eng. 
adj. fluff, -ous.l 

J Hot. : Having eleven petals. 

• en-dee-an'-dri-a, s. pi. [Gr. Iv&tica (hen- 
dtko ) = eleven, and n vgp (aner), genit. avipo* 
(aruirew) = a man.] 

Bot. : A class intercalated into the artificial 
arrangement of Linnaeus for plants, if any aucb 
exist, having eleven atamens. Linnseoa did 
not know any, and passed at once from his 
tenth class, Decandria (plants having ten 
atamens). to his Dodecaudria (plants having 
from twelve to niueteen). 

©n- dec-a-phyl'-loiub a. [Gr. cvficica (7»«n- 
deka) = 'eleven ; </>uAao^ ( phullon ) = leaf, and 
Eng., Ac. suff. -oiis.] 

Bot. (Of a leaf): Having eleven leaflets. 

en-deic'-tle, a. [Gr. €i/ 6 eucri»tdv ( endeiktikos ) 
— demonstrating ; tvfoo cn .711 ( eiuleiknumi ) = 
to allow.] Showing, exhibiting, displaying : 
as, ao endeietic dialogue = one which display* 
akilL 

en-deLx'-is, S. IGr., from cvbri ( endeik- 
numi) ~ to show.] 

Med . : A showing, displaying, or exhibiting; 
applied to such symptoms or appearances in 
a disease as point to the proper remedies to be 
applied. 

en-del'-ll-on-lte, s. [Named after Endeltion, 
at Wheal Boys, in Cornwall, where it was firs* 
found ; - ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : The same as Bournonite (q.v.). 

* en-dem'-i-al, a. [Gr. h>hgfxios (mdemios) =3 
belonging to a people : lv (en) - in, and Hgu* 
(demos) = a people.] The same as Endemio 
(q.v.). 

“Gather wh^t endrmt'il diseases tbe Inhitbitanti 
were subject t of— Hay: On tins Creation. 

en-dem’-ic, a. & s. [Ft. endemique; Gr. 

(endemos) — dwelling at home: €V(«n) 
= in, among, and (demos) = a country 

district and the people inhabiting it] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to particular locali- 
ties. [Endemic-disease.] 

B. As subst. : The same as ENDEMic-DiSEAa* 
(q.v.> 

endemic-disease, s. 

Med. : A disease common from local causes 
in special districts, from which it shows ao 
tendency to spread through the country gene- 
rally. Thus, intermittent fevers are endemic 
in mnrshy places, goitre in certain mountainous 
regions, &c. 

endemic species, genera, &c. 

Biol. : Animals or plants which characterize 
particular regions. 
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Sn dcm -ic-al, a. [Eng. endemic : -al,) 

Med. : The same as Endemic (q.v.). 

£n dem'-ic-al-ly, ruin. [Eng. endemical;dy.) 
In an endemic manner. 

• en-de-mi 9 '-l-ty, s. [Eng. endemic; -ity.) 
The quality or atate of being endemic. 

• £n dc mi-6l'-o-gy» *• [G r - (end* 

mins ) = dwelling at home, and hoyos (logos) = a 
discourse.] A discourse or treatise on endemic 
diseases ; the theory or doctrine of endemic 
diseases. 

• en- de'-mi- oils, a. [Gr. iv&rjiiw (endc- 
mios).] The same as Endemic (q. v.). 

M Endemica), euderaial, or endemiou * disease, a dis- 
temper that affects a groat number In the same coun- 
try. —A' ertcy. 

• en - den-i-za'-tlon, «. [Eng. endeniz(e); 
•atinn.] The act of naturalizing or making a 
denizeu. 

• en-den' fze, v.t. [Endenizen.) Tomakea 
denizen, to naturalize. 

" The English tongue hath been beautified and en- 
riched out of other tongues, by enfranchising and <?«- 
denizing strange words. —Camden. 

• En-den’ i- zen, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. 
denizen (q.v.)*.] To oaturalize ; to make a 
denizen of. 

•• It is virtue that gives glory ; that will endenizen a 
man exerywheie ."— Ben Jonson : Discoveries. 

Snd -er, • end ore, s. [Eng. end ; -er.) One 
who or that which ends, terminates, or brings 
to an end. 

"The maker of faith, and the parfyte endere, Je so, 
[the author and finisher of our faith. Antbor. Ver- 
aJoji).-- Wy cliff e : Heb. xii. X 

&i der-m&t-ic, a. [Gr. «V (en) = io, and 
irp/xaTiKo? (dermatikos) = pertaining to the 
akin ; Uppa (derma), genit. fie'p/xaro? (dermatos) 
«= skin.] 

Med. : A term applied to that method of 
using remedies in which they are rubbed into 
the skin, especially after the cuticle has beeu 
removed, aa by a blister. 

fa-der'-mic, a. fGr. iv (en) = in ; Up p.a 
(derma) = skin, and Eng. at^. auff. -tc.) 

Med. : The same as Endermatic (q.v.). 

En'-der-5n, s. (Gr. iv (en) = in, and Up*; 
(deros) = skin.) 

Anat. : The dermis or true skin : the inner 
plane of growth of the outer integumentary 
layer — viz., the ectoderm or epidermia. 
(Nicholson, &c.) 

• En-det'-ted, a, [Fr. en = In, and dette = 
debt.] Indebted. 

*' If Wfl be so endetted and bounds to God ." — Cxluine 
Four* Godly* Sermont, ser. iL 

• ^n-dew' (ew as u), v.t. [Endue.) 

t ^n dox o tet ic, a. & s. [Gr. ev&or (endon) 

= within, and Eng., &c, eawferic (q.v.).J 

A. As adjective : 

Med. : Acted on by both external and Internal 
causes acting together. 

B. As substantive : 

Med . : That which is ao acted on. 

• Cn-di-ab-lee, v.t. [Fr.. from diable = devil. ) 
To possess as with a devil. 

"Such an one as might best endiablee the rabble*— 
North : Examen. p. 57 L 

• en-di-a-ble ment, s. [Fr.) Diabolical 
possession. 

" As If an endinblement had possessed them olL"— 
North: Examen, p. 60S. (Davies) 

*En-dI'-a-per, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. 
diaper (q.v.).] To variegate. 

•En diet’ (c silent), *en-dite, v.f. & t [Fr. 
enditer.] [Indict, Indite.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To compose, to indite. 

•*0 soueraigne queen e, whose praise I wonid mdite." 

Spenser: F.(j., III. ti. A 

2. To indict or charge before a court of 
Justice. 

B. Intrans. : To compose, to write. 

“ He conde songes make, and well endlte 

Chaucer: C. T (ProU. 96. 

• en-dict'-ment (c silent), s. [Indictment.] 

End -ihg, • end-yng, *end-ynge, pr. par., 

a., As. (End, v.) 


A. & B. As pr. par. d particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. A conclusion, a termination, an end. 

"The titm-s also of the Highest have plain begin- 
pings in woiulei* au<i powerfu wurks, and endings iu 
elieeta and signs '—2 End rat lx 6. 

2. A term iuation of life. 

** Of Surry* a worthy kynge 
Him slewe, and that was his endywfie* 

Gower : C. A., Tl 

3. The terminating syllable of a word. 

"I can find out no rhyme to lady hut baby, an luno- 
cent rhyme ; forscoru, lioru. a hard ihyino ; for school, 
fool, a babbling rhyme; very ominous endings."— 
Shakesp : 3fuch Ado About Nothing, v. 2. 

II. Gram. : The final or terminating syllable 
Of a word. 

end ir on, s. [Eng. end, and iron.) A 
movable iron plate or cheek used in cook- 
ing stoves to enlarge or contract the grate. 
(Andiron.) 

* en-di te, v. [Endict.] 

en’-dive, s. [Fr. endive; Prov., Sp., Port., 
& Ital. endivia , from Lat. intybus , intybum, 
intubus , inttibum ; Gr. cVtv/3op (entubon), prob. 
from Arab, hindiba.) 

Hot. & Crd. Lang. : A composite plant, 
Cichorium Endivia [Cichorium], a native of 
the north of China, and some other parts of 
Asia ; early cultivated in Egypt, used by the 
Greeks and Romans, and introduced into 
Britain apparently some time before a.d. 
1548. It has a head of pale blue flowers. 
There are two leading varieties, one with 
broad ragged leaves, the other with leaves 
narrower and curled. The leaves, after beiag 
blanched to diminish their bitteroess, are 
Used in salads and stews. 

" There, at no cost, on onions, rank aud red, 

Or the curled endive's bitter leaf, he fed." 

Cose per : Salad (Trans.). 

End' less, * ende les, *ende lesse, a. & 

adv. [A.S. endeleas.) 

A. . As adjective : 

1. Having no end, termination, or codcIu- 
aioo ; unceasing, unending. 

“ 8he strikes ont nil that luxury can salt. 

And gaius new rigour at her endless task." 

Cowper : Charily , 102, 108. 

2. Infinite in longitudinal extent; unlimited, 
haviag no bound or limit. 

" As it is pleasant to the eye to have an endless pros- 
pect, so It is some pleasure to a finite understanding 
to view unlimited excel ienclea." — TiUotson. 

3. Infinite in duration ; unending, perpetual. 

" Him thinketb his Joy is endeles ." 

Gower : C. A . , vi. 

4. Unceasing, perpetual, continual, con- 
stant, incessant. 

5. Without any end or result; fruitless, vain. 

B. As adv . ; Endlessly, unceasingly, per- 
petually. 

" To give His eaemiea their wish, and end 
Them in His anger, whom His anger awes 
To punish endless." Milton : P. L., ii. 167-59. 

endless chain propeller, s. One in 

which the paddles are attached to a traversing 
belt or set of chains, which rolls over two 
parallel wheels. 

endless- saw, &. A baud saw, consisting 
of a steel ribbon serrated on one edge, and 
passing continuously over wheels above and 
below the work-table ; used for scroll-sawing, 
&c. [Band-saw.] 

endless screw, s. A screw whose action 
ia continuous, engaging the teeth of a wheel 
which is revolved thereby, tt is used in 
graduating machines, registers, odometers, 
and io many other places where a means of 
slow and positive rotation to a wheel is re- 
quired. A worm-wheel. There is a necessary 
relation between the pitch of the worms on 
the shaft and of the teeth on the wheel, and a 
revolution of the shaft moves the wheel a 
distance of one tooth. By an index arrange- 
ment on the shaft to enable it to be turned a 
certain portion of a revolution, say through 
6“, and having, say, sixty teeth in the wheel, 
the latter may be turned of a revolution 
at a time, a distance inappreciable to the 
eye. This Is the micrometer-screw. (Knight.) 
[Micrometer.1 

end'-less-l$r, adv. [A S. endeaslice.] 

1. Without end, termination, or cessation. 

"Shut up in darkn*«s endlessht to dwell." 

Drayton : Legend of Pierce Gareston. 


2. InceRsautly, perpetually, continually, 
constantly. 

•'Though Owl's promise has made a sure entail ol 
groco tu ..Ji tuose who humbly seek, yet it nowhere 
truguge lli.it It shall Importunately and endte th/ re- 
new ita admits on those wbo have often repulsed it." 
— More : Decay of PL ty. 

t 3. Without purpose, object, or eud ; aim- 
lessly, uselessly. 

end -leSS-nesS, a. [A.S. endele&snyts.] 

]. Extension without end, bound, or limit; 
infinity. 

2. Perpetuity, endless duration. 

3. The state or quality of forming a line 
without eml ; as a circle. 

" The tropfek circles have. 

Yea, and those small ones, w Inch the iKjles engravo, 

All the same rounduess. evenness, and all 

The emllestnexi of the EquiuoctUi." Donne. 

end' long, * cnd~lang, v.t. [Endlong, adv.] 
To harrow the ridges in a field from eod to 
eud, as opposed to thorteriag. 

* end -long, end-lang, * ende longe, 

* end longe, adv. & prep. [AS. andlang , 
andlong.] 

A. As adverb : 

1. Io a straight or direct line ; directly for* 
ward. 

"They inoten holde 

Her cours endlonge." Gower: C. A., ii 

2. In continuation, without breaking off, 

" I have heard that he never could preach five words 
of a sermon endlong, for as loim os he has been 
licensed."— Scoff : Guy Mannering, ch. xL 

B. As prep. : Directly along. 

•‘ Endelonge the borde os thei ben set" 

Gower : C. A., 11 

• end mete, * ende-mete, • ed-mette, 

* en motte, s. [Mid. Eng. ende; A.S. ened 
= a duck, and A.S. mete, mette = meat, food.] 

Bot. : Lenticula. (Prompt. Parv .) Probably 
the Lesser Duckweed (Lemna minor). (Britten 
<£ Holland.) 

t end' most, a. [A.S. endemcest.] The nearest 
to the end or farthest extremity ; at the farthest 
end ; remotest, last. 

en-do-, pref. [Gr. ev5oy (endon) - within.] A 
prefix employed to aignify within. 

en do-ar-ter-i'-tis, s. [Gr. Zv&ov (endon) = 
within, and Mod. Lat. arteritis (q.v.).] 

Med. : A chronic affection, commencing with 
relaxation and infiltration of the tissue of an 
artery. [Arteritis.) 

en dd-oar di-&c, a. [Gr. ev6ov (endon) = 
within, and Knpiioxov (kardiakos) = belonging 
to the heart.) 

Anat. <£ Med. : Pertaiuiug or relating to the 
endocardium (q.v.). 

£n-d6-car-di'-tis, s. [Gr. ev^ov (endon) ~ 
within, and Mod. Lat., Sic. carditis (q.v .).J 
Med. : Inflammation of the Internal serous 
membrane, extending over the valves nnd cavi- 
ties of the heart, usually caused by rheumatism 
and accompanied by various well-marked val- 
vular murmurs. Bright’s disease, with albu- 
minuria, especially after acarlet fever, is also 
a frequent cause. 

en do car -di-um, s. [Gr. iv&ov (endon) » 
within, and xnpfico. (kardia) = the heart.) 

Anaf. : An internal lining of the bmnao 
heart. It consists of connective tissue, with a 
close network of elastic fibres often passing 
into fenestrated membrane, with muscular 
fibres in parts, (^uain.) 

Sn'-do-earp, s. [Gr. erfiov (endon) = within, 
anti Kapjros (karpos) = fruit.) 

Bot. : The inner coat or shell of a fruit. In 
drupes like the cherry it is the ** stone." It ie 
called by Gartner the Putainen (q.v.). 

cn dd car'-pe-i, s. pi. [Endocarp.) 

Bot. : A tribe a** order of lichens having the 
fruit, which resembles a capsule, immersed io 
the foliaceous or crust-like frond. (Berkeley.) 

en-do car' pi-d£e. s. pi. [Mod. Lat. endo- 
carp(on), and Lat. fern. pi. adj. sufif. -ido;.] 

Bot. : A family of lichens, type Lndocarpon 
(q.v). 

en do-car'-pon, s. [Xamed from the eha- 
racterthat the receptacles are deeply imbedded 
in the frond.] [Enoocarp.] 

Bot. : A genus of lichens, order Parmeliaeeae, 
or order Lichenace#, tribe Gasterothalameae, 
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family Emlocarpid®. Leighton enumerates 
seventeen Entail species. They are green and 
greyish, und most plentiful in summer on 
rocks. 

en do chor' f on, s. [Gr. et/fiov (cndon) — 
withm, and ,\opuu* (chorion).'] 

A nut. : Tlie vascular layer of the allantois. 

£n do chro -a, a. [Gr. (endon) = 

within, and \pja(chroa), xpota (oi/oia) = skin.] 
Bot. : A supposed interior layer of the 
cuticle. (Treus. of But.) 

en do-chrome, a. [Fr. endochrome . froinGr. 
ec6o«/ (endon) — within, and xP^P a (dirdmu) — 
a colour.] 

Bot. : A colouring matter found in leaves. 
Grillith and lien I icy consider tlic term vague 
and indefinite, and prefer using the expiessiou 
Cell-contents (q.v.). 

* en doc trln-ate, t’T. [Pref. en, ami tat. 
dodruudus, pa. par. of doctruio = to teach.] 
To teach, to indoctrinate. 

*'Tluty were thoroughly *-iulociri>iatcd la that way.' 
— Uummuwl Wor/us, li. CM. 

* en doc trine, r.t. [Pref. en, nnd Eng. 
<lm trine (q.v.).J To teach, to instruct, to in- 
doctiiuate. 

** rtolyiueun riill ulelplius \v:u tmUocfrincd in the 
science vt titH'd letters, by Strabo." — Donne : Uat of 
the f»cpt. | U+M). p. i 

Sn-do^yst, s. [Gr. ei&ov (endon) = within, 
mid Ki/o-Tty (k ust is) = a bladder.] 

Zuol. : Tim name given by Prof. Allman to 
the inner membrane or integumentary layer of 
a polyzoon. 

en'-detederm. s. [Gr. o'W (codon) = within, 
and 5epp,a (derma) = skin,] 

1. Anat. <C Physiol. : A layer in the yolk of 
an egg or ovum, which develops into the true 
dermis or skin. It is called also hypoblast 
(Qauin.) 

2. Zool. : The layer or membrane lining the 
alimentary canal, the cavity of the body and 
the tubular tentacles iu the Ccelenter.ita. 

en do-der'-mic, a. [Eng. endoderm; -ic.] 
Zool. : Of or pertaining to the endodenn. 

£n dog'-a-moiis, n. [Eng. endogam(y ); 
Necessarily marrying within the tribe. 

"The Kalan?s of Java are also cndoqimowt, au J 
when a mtui asks a girt in marriage he must proto hia 
desceat from their peculiar a took. * — lit of let ; Distoru 
Of Java, i. 32S. 

en-dog'-a-my, s. [Gr. evhov (endon) — wit bio, 
and ydfj.0 s (gumos) — marriage.] 

Elknol. : Tlie custom prevailing among un- 
civilized peoples, by which a man is bound to 
take a wife of bis own tribe. [Marriage.] 

M So far as my knowledge goes, endogamy Is much 
leas prevalent than exogamy, and it seems to me to 
have arisen from a feeling of race-pride, as for Instance 
in Peru, nml a disdain of surrounding tribes which 
were either realjy or hypothetically in a lower condi- 
tion."— Lubbock Origin of Civilisation, ch. iiL 

6n'- do-gen, s. [Gr. o'Sov (endon) = within, and 
yervoo» (gennao) — to engender, to produce.] 

1. Botany ; 

(1) Sing. : A plant, the new woody matter 
In the stem of which is developed in the first 
Instance towards its interior parts, curving 
outwards only as it has, to a certain extent, 
proceeded in its downward course. This 
peculiarity is almost uniformly associated 
with others in the seed, leaves, &c. The em- 
bryo has but a single cotyledon [Cotyledon], 
whence the plants themselves are called 
Monocotyledons (q.v.). The leaves, in most 
cases, have straight veins running longitudi- 
nally ; the number three or its multiples, and 
of the latter especially 3 x 2 — (3, run through 
the several parts of the flower. The germina- 
tion is endorhizal, i.e. the original radicle 
forms a sheath round the first root which 
comes from within the former one. Paint 
trees, bananas, lilies, grasses, and sedges be- 
long to this great division of the vegetable 
kingdom. 

(2) PI. : A sub-kingdom or class of plants 
presenting the characteristics enumerated 
under No. 1. Limlley [d efers to call it a class, 
and divides it into eleven alliances, viz. : 

U) Oliunalex, (2) Anile*. (3) Palmnles. (1) Hydrates, 
15[ Narrissitlfs, (G| Aummntes. *7) Orcbnlales, |8i Xyri- 
dalv3, (0) Jmicales, (10) l.i hides, run] { 11 ) Alisinftles. 

2. Palfrohol. ; According to Sehimper, the 
Endogens are represented in a fossil state by 


70 genera and lib species, but future discovery 
will doubtless greatly alter these numbers 
Palms are believed to exist iu the Carbon i- 
IV runs rocks, liliaceous plants in the Trias, 
Nurcissaceie ill the Chalk ; Sc l tumble®, Cype- 
ravenj, Palmares, and other orders in the 
Tertiary. The identification of fobsil plants 
by fragments of leaves, by roots, <fcc., is so 
liable to error that the foiegoing statements 
must be looked upon as paitly hypothetical 
lather than as thoroughly ascertained truth. 

en dog cn s.pl. [Mml. Lat.] [Kndooen.] 

Bot. : The name given by De Candolle and 
others to tlie sub-kingdom nr class of plants, 
called in English, Emlogens (q.v.). 

en dog-en-i'-tes, s. [Gr. t V$oye»^c (endo- 
get tes) born in the house, but used f »r, pro- 
duces! internally, and Lat. suff. dies; Gr. -iT7js 
(ites) (Paloiont.)] 

PaUeont. : The name given by Muntell to 
certain fossil stems. Enaogen t •» erosa isfrom 
the Tilgate beds, which are of Weald en age. 

on dog en ous, a. [Eng., «Lc. endogen 
(q.v.); -mis.] 

* I. Ord. Lang. : Springing or originating 
from within ; internal. 

'* It gives hut little chance tor cndogenoiu ffrowtb.’— 
T. lit. A nd- rton {(Jyilelr). 

II. Ttch lically: 

J. Botany : 

(1) (Of w»ody matter): Developed in auch a 
wuy that, when frcsli additions arc made to it, 
these are deposited, at least in the lirst in- 
stance, inside their predecessors. 

(2 \(Of botanical classification): Pertaining 
or i elating to tlie sub-kingdom or class of 
Endogens. 

2. Anat. : A term used of cells enclosed in 
a common cavity of a cartilaginous matrix, 
((^uaiii.) 

en dog'-en ©US-ly, adv. [Eng. endogenous; 
dy . J fn an endogenous manner ; within, in- 
ternally. 

cn -do gens, s. pi. [Endooen, I (2), | 

en do go' m uin, s. [Gr. io&ov (endon) — 
within, and ywvto ( gonia ) =. an angle.] 

But. : The coa tents of the ancuic of a chara. 
(Treas. of Bot.) 

en -do -lymph, i. [Gr. ivbov(cndon)= within, 
and Eng., &C. lymph.] 

Anat. : The limpid fluid of the membranous 
labyrinth of the ear; tlie vitreous humour of 
the ear. first described by Antonio Scarpa, 
hence called Liquor Scarp®, and conta ning 
two small calcareous substances called Otocon- 
ites (q.v.). 

en do lym-phan -gi-al, a. [Eng. endo- 
lymph (q.v.), and Gr. dyyetov (anggeion) = a 
vessel, a receptacle.] 

Anat. : Pertaining to the internal part of 
the lymphatic vessels. 

endolymphangial nodules, s. pi. 

Anat. : The name given by Klein to certain 
nodules developed inside the lymphatics. He 
distinguishes them from Perilymphaugial no- 
dules (q.v.). 

en'-da morph, s. [Gr. e»«W (endon)= within, 
and p.op<#» ij ( morplie) ~ form.] 

Min. if Crystall. : A mineral enclosed in a 
crystal of some other mineral. Thus crystals 
of quartz have been found to enclose endo- 
morphs of pearl, spar, titan ite, oxide of iron, 
epidote, sulphate of barytes, &c. 

en-do-my-ehi dae, s.pl. [Mod Lat. e?ufo- 
mychiis, and Lat. fem. pi. suff. -idee.] 

Entom. : A family of Coleoptera (Beetles), of 
Latreille'a tribe Triineru. Two genera— Endo- 
n.ydtns and Lycoperdina— have representa- 
tives in Britain. 

en do my'-chus, a. [Gr. evfiov (endon) ~ 
within, an<l pv\6<: (muclu w) = the innermost 
place or part.] 

Entom. : A genus of Beetles, the typical one 
of the family Endmnychidrc (q.v ). One species 
— Lycoperdina bovhtoe—is British. 

cn do pitr -a site, s. [Gr. (endon) = 
within, and Eng. parasite tq.v.).] 

Biol. : An internal parasite, as distinguished 
from an cctoj»arasite (q.v.). 


en do-pcr l-car di'-tls, s. [Gr. Zvlov (en- 

don) witiiin ; irtptoupbLos (pericardujs) = 
almntornear the heart; and sutf. Gr. -»rt ? (ills) 
(Med.) (q.v ).] 

Med. : Inflammation of the internal lining 
and pericardium, the external bin ig of the 
lieart, more grave than eitheraflcction existing 
ah me. [Carditis.] 

en doph a-gous, a. [Eng. endophag(y) ; 
-oiw.J Practising endophagy (q. v.). 

en-doph'-a-gy, $. [Gr. xvfiov (endon ) » 
within, and <JmyeIV (ghagein) - to cat.] That 
kind of cannibalism in winch only peisons 
belonging to the tribe are eaten. 

*'Ouo Australian tribe i* mulof/hu g^ut (that t*. tti« 

5 *er)(il« prefer to eat tbeirowu relatluu*).' — Daily Xe**, 
fa ini 7. 1883 

en doph lc um, cn doph-lse am, a 

[Gr. e»hov (rmlon) = within ; «]»Aot6? (phloiod) 
= the rind, peel, or bark of trees, from 
(phleu) to gush, to overflow.! 

Bot. : The name given by Liuk to tlie liber 
In the bark of a tree. 

en-do phyl-lous, a. [Gr. eefioe (endon) = 
within; <f>v\Aov (phidlon) — & leaf, and Eng. 
null. -0H5 ] 

Bot. : The name given l»y Duinortier to en- 
dogenous leaves, because they are evolved 
from a sheath. 

cn do phyte. s. [Gr. (endon) — within, 
and <f>vToo(phnton) = a plant, a tree.] 

Bot. : A plant living inside another one. It 
is used chiefly of parasitic fungi. 

en’-do-plasm, s. [Gr. eviov (endon)- within, 
and n\6.<rpa. (plasma) — anything formed or 
moulded ; -rrhacrcrui (plasso) = to mould, to 
shape. J 

Zuol. : A dilflueot sarcodc. Constituting tha 
central mass in the body of an Infusorian- U 
is called also Chyme-mass. 

en' do-plast, s. [Gr. iv^ov (endon)— within, 
and TrAacrdy (plastos) = formed, moulded-] 
[Endoplasm.] 

Zool. : A rounded or oval body in the proto 
plasm of the endoplastica (q.v.). !t resemble* 
the nucleus of a histological cell, but can bo 
distinguished from it chemically. 

en-do -plas' tie-a, s.pl. [Endoplast] 

Zool. : A class of an mats, the higher of two 
ranked under the sub-kingdom Protozoa. It 
consists of the animats having in their proto- 
plasm an Endoplast (q.v.). Professor Huxley 
divides them into the following sub-classes or 
orders ; (1) Radiolaria, (2) Protoplasts, or 
Amcebea, (3) Gregarinula. (i) Catallacta (?), 
the last assemblage, founded by Haeckel, being 
possibly referable to the Infusoria. 

en do-pleiir' a, s. [Gr. ckSo* (endon)- with- 
in, and ir\(vpd (pleura) = a rib, the side.] 

Bot. : The name giveo by De Candolla to 
the iaternal integument of a seed. 

en dop'-o-dlte, s. [Gr. ev&oi> (endon) = witb- 
io, and n-ovv (jw), genit. *<>56* (podvs) = foot.) 

Zool. : The internal distal segment of the 
typical limb of Crustacea. (Huxley.) The in- 
ner of the two secondary joint* into which 
the typical limb of a Crustacean is divided. 
(Nicholson.) 

en-dop'-tlle, o. [Gr. (endon) — within, 
and miXov (jtilon ) = a feather.] 

Bot : Having an embryo with the pin mate 
rolled up in the cotyledons. Example : Endo- 
genous plants. 

* en'-dore, v. t. [O. Fr. endorer ; Lat. indeauro.] 
To gild, to make of a yellow colour. 

“ Endorc hetn with yolkes ill egge*.”— Liber Cm* 
Cocorum, p. 37. 

en'-do-rhiz, en-do-rhlztea, s. [Gr. cVaor 

(eiulon) — within, and pt£a (r/iira) = a root. 

Bot. : The radicle of the embryo iu mono- 
cotyledonona plants, each rnotlet of which 
is covered by a sheath called Coleorhiza. [E»- 

DORH1ZE.E.] 

en do-rhlz'-al, en do-rhlz'-ous, a. [Gr. 

eviov (endon,)’- within ; pt £a (rhiza) — a root; 
and Eng., &c. sntf. -af, -o»3.J 
Bot. : Pertaining to the Endoi hize® (q.v.) ; 
monocotyleflonous. 

cn da-rhlz 1 c-re, s. pi. [Gr. crSov (endon) z* 
within ; pi£u (rhiza) = a root, and Lat. fem. 
pi. adj. sntf. -r®.] 
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Bot. : The name given in a.d. 1808 by 
Richard to the great siili-kiugdotn of plants 
termed hy Do Candolle, in a.d. 1813, Mono- 
cotyledonae or Endogenic. 

Sn-do-rhiz-ou3, a. [Endorhizal.] 

iSn dors’-a-blo, a. [Eng. e«rfors(e); -AWe.) 
Th.it may’or win be endorsed. 

en-dor'se, *en-dosse, In dorse, v.t. & i. 
IO.Fr. cndosser; from ra — in, on, mid dos = 
the back: Lat. dorsum . ] [Indorse.] 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

*(1) To place or put on the back of; to 
load, to burden. 

" Chariot* or elephants endorse with towers 
Of archers." J fifton . P. P., iiL 829. 

(2) To furnish with a back. 

** He la at tills time endorsing a set of seven volumes 
fa puce. 2 * * * * * * * * * * * 14 — Southey ; Letters, lv. D9. 

•(3) To put on, to invest with. 

*’ They endorsed their armours." 

Kntglu / the Sea, in Todd's Spenser, vL 294. 

(4) In the same sense as IF. 

(5) To write on the back of a document, as 
a note of the contents, <fcc. 

“What he lias endorsed on the bonds." — Burke : 
Commit rr on Affairs of India. 

*(0) To write, inscribe, cut, or engrave. 

" Her name ou every tree I will endorse* 

Spenser : Colin Clout, 632. 

2. Fig. : To acknowledge, to approve, to 
sanction, to ratify : as, To eivlorsc a statement. 

“ This perchance may he your policy to endorse me 
your brother, thereby to emleur mo the move to you.' 
— Howell : Letters, bk. iv., let. 1. 

II. Comm. £ Conking ; 

1. To write one’s name on the back of a 
bill, cheque, note, or other document. 

2. To transfer or assign by endorsement. 

* JB. Jufmus. : To write an endorsement on 
& document. 

” By end using on the letter wheu you receive it"— 
Boyle : Works. vi. To. 

£n-dor se, in- dorse, s. [Endorse, v.] 

Her. : An ordinary, containing in breadth 
one fourth, or, according to some, one-eighth 
of the pale. It bears exactly the same relation 
to that ordinary as the cottise does to the 
bend. 


£n-dor-see', in-dor-see, s. [Eng. endorse); 
<e) 

Comm. .* The party who acquires the right 
conveyed by any negotiable instrument in 
consequence of its being made over to him by 
endorsement. Where several endorsers appear 
on the back of a bill, the last is the one en- 
titled to receive the money or right couveyed. 
( Bit hell .) 

in dorse ment, in dorse ment, s. [Eng. 
endorse; -inent.} 

JL Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) The act of endorsing or writing en the 
back of a document. 


(2) In the same sense as II., I. 

(3) That which is endorsed or written on the 
back of a document ; a superscription. 

“ It was written ns early as the time mentioned In 
the endorsement."— Boyle: Works, vi. 70. 

(4) In the same sense as II., 2. 

2. FU j. : A ratification, sanction, approval, 
or acknowledgment. 


“The endorsement of supreme delight. 

Writ hy a friend, and with his blood." 

Herbert: Sunday. 

II. Comm. tk Funking : 

1. The act of endorsing a bill, cheque, Dote, 
or other document. 


2. That which is endorsed or written on the 

back of a bill, cheque, or other document. 

Endorsements are of two kinds— Special and 

General An endorsement is called special 

when the bill or cheque is endorsed payable 

to the order of the person to whom it is 

transferred. A general endorsement is when 

the holder who wishes to transfer the docu- 

ment simply writes his name or that of his 

firm. When thus endorsed, a bill or cheque 

may be transferred from band to band without 

further endorsement, and is freely negotiable. 

Although the literal meaning of the word en- 
dorsement is writing on the back, it is not 
essential that the writing should be on tlie 
back. By the endorsement of a bill, the 


endorser incurs the responsibility of a new 
drawer, and hence if the drawer does not pay 
the bill when it matures, the endorser, ou re- 
ceiving notice of dishonour, must pay the 
sum tine to the holder, together with the 
notarial charges incurred. In the ease of a 
cheque “to order," the hanker is not hound 
to inquire into the genuineness of au endorse- 
ment. (j Uithelt.) 

en dor'-scr, in-dor-ser, *. [Eng. eiulurs(e); 
■er.) 

1. One who endorses a document. 

2. One who sanctions, ratifies, or approves. 

en'-do sare, s. [Gr. erSov (endon) = within, 
and trdp£ (sarx), genit. crap«o? (sarkos) = flesh.] 

Zool. : The inner molecular layer of sarcode 
in the Amoeba and other allied Ithizopods. 
(Nicholson.) 

en-dd-skel - e-ton, s. [Gr, tVSor (endon) = 
within, and Eng. skeleton (q.v.).] 

Amt. : The internal bony and cartilaginous 
framework of the body. It is generally called 
simply the skeleton, hut the prefix endo- dis- 
tinguishes it from the exoskeleton, found in 
insects, Crustacea, and other animals. 

cn-dos'-mic, a. [Gr. e*Soi. (endon) = within ; 
< o<t(x6s (osmos) = a thrusting, and Eng. adj. 
stiff -ic.] The same us Endosmotic (q.v.). 

en-do^-mom -e-ter, s. [Gr. c*Sov (endon) = 
within; wer^o? (osmos) = a thrusting; diOtio 
(othe 6) to thrust ; and fierpov (met ron) ~ a 

measure.] 

Mecli. : An instrument invented by M. I>u- 
trochet to measure the rapidity of the passage 
of a less dense fluid through a membrane 
which separates it from a denser fluid. A 
simple form or the instrument is a trumpet- 
shaped tube with a membrane covering its 
bell mouth. The tube is filled with a solution 
of a given density and plunged in a solution 
of lesser or greater density to ascertain by 
successive trials the relative rapidity of the 
endosmotic or exosinotic actions, or the action 
of different fluids. 

en dos mo-met'-ric, «. [Eng. endosmome- 
ter(y) ; -ic.] Pertaining to or designed for the 
measurement of endosmotic action. 

cn-dd§-moni -e-try, s. [Eng. endosmxmc- 
ter; -y.] The measurement or endosmotic 
action. 

en f dos-mose, en-dos mo‘ sis, s. [Gr. 
ec6oc *(cudon) = within,* and «<n? (osis) = a 
thrusting; wflew (otheo) = to thrust.] 

1. Hydrant . d Bncvm. : The name given by 
Dntrochet, and since universally adopted, 
for the current which passes from outside 
inwards when two liquids or two gases are 
separated by a porous diaphragm. When 
such a separation is made, it is found that 
liquid or gas will penetrate through its pores 
from the one side and the other, till there is 
the same mixed liquid or the same mixed gas 
on both sides of the paitition. The endos- 
mnse or inward current is one of these, the 
exosmose or outward one is the other. 

2. Physiology ; 

(1) yf«iwi«Z; The transudation of substances 
in a state of perfect solution from the stomach 
to the blood vessels by capillary attraction. 
When two fluids differ in density, the more 
dense transudes more slowly than the less ; 
when one of these fluids is in a cavity or sac. 
the flow of the other to- It is eudosmose, or 
inward flow, while that outwards is exosumse. 

(2) Vegetable : The same process takes .place 
between contiguous vessels in the case of the 
sap circulating in plants. 

en dos mos' mic, a. [Gr. evSou (endon) = 
within; co<r/bt4>? (osmos) = a thrusting, and Eng. 
adj. stiff. -ic.] The same as Endosmotic (q.v.). 

en-dos mot' ic, a. [Gr. er6or (endon) = 
within*; aio-fvo? (osmos) — a thrusting; t con- 
nective, and Eng. adj. suff. -ic.] Pertaining to 
endosmose. 

endosmotie-equivalent, $. 

Of a substance : The name given by Pn- 
trochet to the number which expresses how 
many parts by weight of water pass throng)] 
a bladder in exchange for the part by weight 
of the substance. (Can of.) [Endosmose.] 

cn' do-sperm, en-do sper -mi-um, s, 

[Gr. €i‘6oe (endon) = within, and crnepua 
( sperma ) = seed.] 


Hot. : The name given by Kiclmrd to the 
albumen of a seed. It maybe farinaceous— 
i.e., mealy— oily, fleshy, or corneous — i.e., 
horny— or finally it may be mucilaginous. 

en-do-sper'-ime, a. [Eng. endosj-erm; -ic.] 

But. : A term applied to seeds containing 
endosperm, as in the Graonneje, Urn belli fern-, 
&e. ; relating to or accompanied by the endo 
sperm, as an endospennic embryo. 

en'-do-spore, s. [Gr. cnSor (endon) — within, 
and emopos ( sporos ) = a seed.] [Score.] 

Bot. : The inner coat of :i spore. (Crijfith 
Henfrey.) A spore formed in the intmior of a 
theca. Jf is called also ascospore and a theca- 
spore. (Thomf.) 

en-do-spor'-ous, a. [Eng. endospor(e); -ou.?.] 

Bot.: A tei m applied to fungi which have 
tlieir spores contained in a case. 

*en-doss', enn-dosse, v.t. [Endorse, v.] 

en - dos- te ~ um, s. [Gr. ftSov (endon) = 
witlmi, and 6 <ttcoc (osteon) = bone.] 

Anat.: The inedilllary membrane or internal 
periosteum (q.v.). 

cn do-Stome, 6. [Gr. eV«o u(endon)= within, 
and erropa (stom«) — the mouth.) 

Bot.. : Tlie name given by Mirbe] totlieajier- 
ture m the inner intcgmiient of an ovule. 

cn -do-stylo, s. [Gr. i"v5o»- (endon) = within, 
and (stulos) = a pillar.] 

Zool. : A fold of the lining membrane of the 
pharynx in Ascidoida. (Huxley.) 

* en-do’tc, v.t. [Pref. en; Lat. doto - to en- 
dow.] To endow. 

" Tlieir own heirs do men dn>hcrit taendote them."— 
Tyndnle . Works, 1, 249 

en do the'-^i-iim, s. [Gr. eVSoe (endon) = 
within, and Or,**) (theke) - a box.) 

Bot. : The name given by Pnvkinje in 1830 
to the inner layer of the wall of an anther. 

t en-dd-thcl'-i-unj, s. [Gr. e.So* (endon) = 
within, am! ( thclc ) = a uipjile.) 

Anat. : The name given by some German 
anatomists t.o what Qnain believes is letter 
called, ns it heretofore has been, the Epi- 
thelium (q.v.). 

*en-doubt (6 silent), *en doute, v.t. & f. 
[Pref. en, ami Eng. doubt (q v.).] 

A, Trans. : To frighten, to alarm, to put in 
fear. 

“ If 1 ue had end oufed me." 

Pomnunt of the Pose. 1.6*4. 

B. Intro ns. : To fear, to be afraid ; to be in 
fear or doubt. 

en dow\ v.t. [Fr. cn = in, and dnver = to 
endow; L;it. doto, from dos (genit. dot is) = a 
dowry, a gilt, a share ; do = to give.] 
[Dower, Dowry, Endue.} 

1. To invest or enrich with a dower or por- 
tion of goods or estate ; to oower ; to settle a 
dower on. 

"Thy half ol the kingdom, wherein I thee endowed." 

*'/ tuLesp. : Lear, ii. 4. 

2. To settle property or money upon for 
permanent provision and support. 

" Endowing hospitals and almshouses for the Impo- 
tent " — klillinrj/tett * Sermoiis, \ol. ii,. eer. 3. 

3. To enrich, furnish, or eudue with any 
gilt, quality, or excellence. 

" Endowed with many amiable anil attractive quail- 
ties." — Macaulay J/mt. Jituj., ch. xv. 

- 4. To be tlie fortune or lot of; to fall to 
the lot of. 

" I do not think 

So fair an outward, and such stuff within 
Emlows a mau but him." 

Shakes p. : Cymbetine , 1. 1, 
For the difference between to endow and 
to invest, see Invest. 

en-ddw-cr, s. [Eng. endow; -er.] One who 
endows. 

^cn-dotV' cr,t>.f. [6. Fr. endocr ; Fr. cndm/cr.] 
To dower, to furnish with a dower; to endow. 

"This once renowned church was gloriously decked 
with the jewels of her espniis.il 8. richly ch.d in ill* 
tissues uf learning, ami fmukly emit, teered.’'— Water 
house J poloyy for /.earning (ICW). jv 

cn-dow'-ment, s. [Eng. endow ; -ment.) 

1. The iu-t of endowing or settling a dower 
or portion upon a woman ; the settling, ap- 
propriating, or setting aside t fund or pro* 
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perty or permanent provision for tlie support, 
maintenance, or encouragement of auy person 
or object. 

" Neither Id those drtys of feudAl rigour wna the 
husband allowed to endow her ml ostium eccteslw with 
more than the third jiart of the lauds whereof he thou 
wiw seized, though he might endow her with less: lest 
1»v vu*h lilierul endowment! the lord should he de- 
frauded.”— Rluckttoue : Comm., hk. 11,, cli. H 

2. The fund or property settled on or ap- 
propriated as permanent provision for any 
person or object. 

3. (PI) Natural gifts, qualities, or capacity. 
"The catalogue uf his endowment! had been tabled 

by his aide."— Bhnkeip. . Cymbclino, 1. 5. 

•f For the difference between endowment and 
gift see Gift. 

* en drle. * en dry, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. 
dne (q.v.).] To sutler. 

* en drud ge, v.t [Pref. en, and Eng. drudge 
(q.v.).] To make a drudge nr slave of. 

“A slave's slave goes In rank with a beast: such Is 
every one tbmt endrudgeth himself to any known slii." 
— Bishop Null: Remain*. |>. 29. 

5n du e, * en dew, v.t. [O, Fr. endoer ; Fr. 
endouer : en — ui, and doner = to endow; 
Lat. dolo.\ {Endow.] 

* 1. To endow, to dower, to portion. 

M God hath endued me with a good dowry.”— 
Genesis \xx 20. 

2. To endow morally or mentally ; to invest 
with any gift or quality. 

"And, save the future (which Is viewed 
Not quite as men are hase or good. 

But as their nerves may be i ndued) 

With nought perhaps to grieve." 

Byron : Muzejtpa, rvll. 

•en-due-ment, s. (Eng. endue; -m*nt.] 
The same as Endowment (q.v.). 

* en dun’-geon, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. 
dungeon (q.v.) ] To imprison, to coniine, to 
ahut up. 

"Were we en&ungeoned from our birth." 

Davies Mirum in Modum. 

£n diir'-a-ble, a. [Eng. endur(e); -aide.] That 
may or can be endured, borne, or suffered. 

" There is a comfort in the strength of lore; 

Twill make a thing endurable.:' 

Wordsworth : Michael. 

Sn-diir-a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. endurable ; 
-ness.) Tlie quality or state of being endurable. 

en diir'-a-bly, adv. [Eng. endurable) ; -ly.] 
In an endurable or enduring manner. 

en*diir'-an 9 e, s. [Fr. endurant, pr. par. of 
endurer = to endure.] 

1. Continuance, lastingness, duration. 

" Some of them are of very great antiquity aud cod. 
tiuu.iuce. others more late and of less endurance.”— 
Spenser : Present State of Ireland 

2. The act or state of euduring or suffering ; 
a bearing or sufferiug. 

" It bids him prefer the endurance of a lesser evil 
before a greater. —South • Sermons, vol. 1„ ser. 1. 

3. The power or capacity of bearing or en- 
during without yielding or giving way. 

dn dii're, v.t. &. t. (O. Fr. endurer, from en 
= in, and (hirer = to last ; Lat. duro — to 
harden, to last ; durus — hard ; Sp. & Port, 
endurar.) 

A. Intransitive : 

L To last. 

" Youth's a stuff will Dot endure." 

Shakes p. ; Twelfth Night, ii. X 

2. To continue, to remain, or abide in the 
same state. 

" The vows we have made to endure friends." 

Shaketp. .* CorioUnius, 1. 6. 

3. To bear, to suffer; to brook with patience. 

* (1) Absolutely : 

" Have patience and endure." 

Shakcsp. : Much Ado, Iv. 1. 
(2) Followed by a clause : 

" For how cau I endure to see the evil that shall 
oomc unto my i»eople.'— Esther vlll. 6. 

B. Transitive : 

* 1. To make hard or hardy ; to harden, to 
inure. 

** Manly limbs endured with little care 
Against nil haul iuisha]t9 and fortunelesse mlsf&re " 
Spenser ; F. (J., I V. vilt 27. 

* 2. To continue in. 

"The deer rudureth the wonih but eight mouths.” 
—Rrownc : Vulgar £r roars. 

3. To hear, to sustain ; to support without 
giving way or breaking. 

" Both were of bluing steel, mid wrought bo pure, 

As might the strokes of too such it nun endure,” 
Itryden : Pulamon <C A rcite, 11. 175, lit. 


4. To bear with patience ; to suffer. 

"O Valentine, thin I endure for thee." 

Shaketp. . Two Gentlemen of I ertma, v. 1, 

I), To suffer, to put up with, to tolerate, to 
abide. 

"I could not endure a hushaml with a beard.”— 
— Shakcsp. : Much .1 do About Nothing, ll. I. 

G. To suffer, to undergo, to experience, to 
meet with. * 

" The gout haunts usunlly the easy and the rich, the 
nice ami the lazy, who grow to endure much, liecxuae 
they enn endure little.”- Temple. 

* en du re ment, j. [Eng. endure; -mrnt .] 
Endurance. 

" These examples should make us courageous lu the 
cnrfrtmncnr of all worldly misery. "—South ; .Sermons, 
v.il. vlll., ser. lx. 

on diir'-cr, s. [Eng. endur(e); - er .] 

1. One who can bear, aulfer, or endure; a 
sufferer, a sustainer 

"They are very valiant and hardy: for the most 
part groat endurer* of cold, laljour. hunger, aud all 
hardiness,"— Spenser . lament State of Ireland. 

2. One who or that which lasts or endures 
long; one who continues without change for 
a long time. 

en diir ing, pr. par., a., & e. [Endure.] 

A. As pa. par. : (dee the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Benriug, suffering. 

2. Lasting, continuing, durable, permanent. 

" Never mortal builder's hand 
This enduring fabric planned.” 

.Scoff „■ Bridal of Triennnin, 11 L 1C. 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act or state of bearing, austainiug, 
or suffering; endurance, patience. 

"His faltll. his courage, his enduring, and his 
sincerity under all. have i n ad i his name famous.'— 
Bungan : Pilgrim’s Progress, fit. 11. 

2. Lastiugnesa, durability, permanence, 
continuance. 

"lu -conseruadon of her being «od enduring.”— 
Chancer : Boetuius. bk- lii. 

en dur -mg-ly", odv. [Eng. enduring ; -ly.] 
In an enduriug manner ; Tastiugly, perma- 
nently. 

"Whose names are enduringly associated with the 
event *."— Arnold . Hist. of Rome. 

en diir ing-ness, s. [Eng. enduring; -ness.] 
Tlie quality or state of being enduring ; last- 
ingness, durability, permanence. 

end -ways, adv. [Endwise.] 

end'-wise, arfe. [Eng. end; -wise.] 

L On end ; in an upright or erect position. 
"A rude and vmiiollahed America, peopled with 
slothful aud naked Jndiaos, living iu ]>tti f lii huts and 
cabius. made of poles set ewftciie." — Ray : On the 
Creation. 

2. With the end forward. 

fen dym i on, s. [Lat.] 

1. Class. Myth. : A beautiful youth with 
whom Luna fell in love, by which, in Pliny's 
opinion, is meant that be was the first to 
explain (?) tlie phases of the moon. 

2. Pot. : A genus of Liliaceae, tribe Hemero- 
ealltdcfe. Endymion nutans is one of the 
names given to the English bluebell ; the 
Hyacinthns non-scriptus and the Agraphis 
nutans of other botanists. [Aoraphis, Bi.ue- 
bell, Hyacinth.] 

-ene. 

C7iem. : A termination used to denote that 
the fatty hydrocarbon belongs to the olefine 
series, CnHoN. But this tenDination is ap- 
plied to hydrocarbons of the aromatic series 
without regard to their formula; thus, Naph- 
thalene, CicJIg, ought to be called Naph- 
thaline. 

*e'-ne-cate, v.t. [Lat. enecatus, pa. par. of 
cneco — to kill : e = ex — out, aud neco = to 
kill.] To kill, to destroy, to cause death. 
"Some pi agues partake of such a pernicious degree 
of malignity, that, ill the manner of a most preseuta- 
lieoii.H ikjIboh. they e»icca«e iu two or three hours."— 
Harvey : On the Plague. 

e-ne -91-a (or 91 as shi), s. [Gr. rjtreiojs 
(enekes) = lasting, continuing.] 

Med. : A continued fever, including inflam- 
matory, typhus, and synochal fevers. 

£-ne id, $. LEneid.) 

efl-e'-ma, s. [Gr. = an injection, from entry. u 
(cuiemi)— to send in, to inject : (en) = in, 

and Vijjut (hiemi) = to send.j 


Med. : A clyster, an Injection, a medicine, 
liquid or more rarely gamma, Injected Into the 
rectum. 

enema- < 5 hair, s. A chair socially con- 
structed for the administration of clysters. 

enema-syringe, «. A syringe for in- 
jection. liNJECTlON-aVRINOE.) 

on' £ ‘on e ml, ’en e-mye, *. & a. 

10. Fr. rnrmi ; Fr. ennemt, from l^at. inimicut 
— unfriendly, hostile : in — not, and umicut 
= a Iriend ; Sp. enemigo ; Fort, inimigo; Ital 

n^rnico.) 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language . 

1. One who is very unfriendly or hostile 
to another; an adversary, an antagonist, an 
opponent. 

"lie who doe* « mrvn an Injury, generally become* 
the nmeuroun enemy of the lnjurnl man. ami eve* 
the frlciuls of him w ho»e j»ower li on the decline, with- 
draw from lit* iuteremt .” — Mickle : Portuguese Empire 
in Asia. 

2. A public foe. [^[ 1] 

"Ail these nt*tutea si atk of EuglUh rebel* *n4 
IritL- enemies”— Davies ' On Ireland. 

3. One who is strongly opposed to or dis- 
likes any subject or cause. 

" He that designedly use* funhlgultlw, ought to^b* 
locked ou a* nu enemy to truth *ud knowledge.*— 
Locke, 

XL Technically : 

1. Mil. : [«I 1.]. 

2. Theol . ; Hi 2.). 

The enemy: 

I. Literally: 

(1) Mil. : Used collectively for the opposing 
side or force : the verb umy be either in the 
singular or plural. 

" The enemy thinks of mislng threescore tbous*n4 
men for the next summer.” — Addison: On the War. 

(2) Theol. : The devil. 

II. Fig . ; Time. Usually in the phrase. 
How goes the enemy ? (Slang. ) 

*B. As adj. : Inimical, hostile, opposed. 

"They every dny grow more enemy to God.’ — Jeremy 
Taylor. 

^ Crabb thus discriminates between enemy, 
adversary, foe, opponent, and antagonist: “An 
enemy is not so formidable as a foe ; the former 
nmy be reconciled, blit the latter remains 
always deadly. An enemy may be so in spirit, 
in action, or in relation ; a foe ia always so in 
spirit, if not in action likewise ; a man may be 
an enemy to himself, though not a foe. Those 
who are national or political enemies are often 
private friends, but a foe is never anything but 
a foe. A single act may create an enemy , bnt 
continued warfare will create a Joe. Enemies 
arc either public or private, collective or per- 
sonal ; in the latter sense the word enemy ia 
most aaalogous in signification to that of ad- 
versary, opponent, antagonist. Enemies seek to 
injure each other commonly from a sentiment 
of hatred ; the heart is always more or less 
implicated : adversaries set up their claims, 
ami frequently urge their pretensions with 
angry strife, but interest more than sentiment 
stimulates to action : opponents set up different 
parties, and treat each other sometimes with 
acrimony ; but tlieir differences do not neces- 
sarily include any thing personal : antagonists 
are a species of opponents who are in actual 
engagement : emulation and direct exertion, 
but not anger, is concerned in making the 
antagonist.” (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

* enemy - like, * enemie - lyke, a. 

Characteristic of an enemy ; hostile, opposed. 
"Optinltie hadile nut mitigated their encmiclgka 
myudei.'— Golding : Justine, fo. 172. 

en-ep-I-der' mic, o. [Gr. 4v (en) — In, and 

Eng. epiderm ic (q. v. ). ] 

Pharm. : Placed upon or applied to the akin. 
Used of blisters or anything similar. 

en-er-get'-ie, * en-er-get'-ie-al, • £i>- 
er-get'-Ick, a. [Gr.cvcpyriTtK6^(energctiko* t 
= active ; f*c pyo? (eiierpos) = at work, ac- 
tive ; Fr. energique.) [Energy.] 

1. Forcible, active, operating with forc*^ 
power, or effect ; powerful, effective, potent. 

"These miasms eiiteriug the Ixxly. nre not bo men- 

? fetich ns to veneiwte the eutire uuus of blood lu.wt 
usbnit. 1 *— Harvey. 

2. Moving, working, active, operative. 

"If then we wilt conceive of God truly, nud ns fsr *• 
we ewi, mleipintelv, we must look uj>oii him uot ouly 
as nn eternal Being, but also ns n Being eternally 
energctick.”— Grew r Cormologin, bk. L, clu L 
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3. Possessing exhibiting, or displaying 
energy. 

" Expressive, energetic, mid reflued, 

It sparkles with the gems Jit) left oehlml." 

Vow per : Expostulation, 482, 483. 

£n-er-get-ie-al-ly, adv. [Eng. energetical ; 
-ly.] In an energetic manner; with energy, 
force, or vigour. 

"Against ami aliove whlcli [the Church of Christ) 
the cardinals of Rome do most energetically opjKwe 
ami advance themselves." — /’offer.' On the dumber 
660 (1047), p. 140. 

£n-cr-get’-jfcs, s. [Energetic.] 

Nah Phil. : That branch of science which 
investigates the laws relating to physical or 
mechanical forces, as opposed to vital. It 
thus comprehends the consideration of the 
whole range of physical phenomena. 

* cn-er'-gtfe, * en-cr'-gical, * en cr- 

giek, a. [Gr. erepyo? (energos) — at work, 
active : Iv (en) — in ; ep\ov (ergon) — work, 
and Eng. adj. sutf. -ic, ical .] 

1. Possessing or exhibiting energy or force ; 
active, powerful, effective. 

" The most penetrating eueryic things knowD."— 
Chcyne: On Regimen, Disc. iv. § 33. 

2. Energetic, vigorous ; exercising great 
power or effect. 

“The learned and moderate of thereformed churches 
abhor the fjppery of such conceits, and confess our 
polity to lw productive of more energienl nntl powerful 
preachers than any church in Europe."— Waterhouse : 
A pot. for Learn. (1653), y. 85. 

3. In a state of action ; operative. 

Sn-er-gi -ed. adv. [Ital.] 

Mus. : With energy, forcibly. 

*en' er-gize, v.t. & t. [Eng. energ(y ); -tee.] 

A. Intrans. : To act energetically or with 
energy or vigour ; to display euergyin action. 

" As all encigies are attributes, they have reference, 
of course, to certain energizing substances f— Harris: 
Hermes, bk- i.. ch. ix. 

B. Trans. : To give energy, strength, or 
force to; to make energetie. 

"To energize the object I pursue.” 

Byron . The. Waltz. 

* en -er-giz er, s. [Eng. energise) ; -er.] One 
who or that which gives energy, force, or 
rigour, or acts in producing an e fleet. 

"Every energy Is necessarily situate between two 
substantives ; nu energizer which is active, and n sub- 
ject which Is passive.' —Ztarrfs ; Hermes, bk. i„ ch. ix. 

6n-er-gii’-men, s. [Fr. inerg umbie, from 
Gr. trtpyav pevo<; (energoumenos) = possessed 
with an evil spirit ; ecepycw (cnergeo) — to be 
in action.] 

Theol . : One possessed by a spirit, specially 
by an evil one ; a demoniac. 


6n -er gy, *en-er gie, s. [Fr. hiergir ; from 
Gr. etepyua (energeia) — action ; evepyos ( ener - 
gos)~ at work, active : ev (e») = in, and epyov 
(ergon)— work ; Low Lat., Sp. & Ital. enerflia.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

1. Power, internal or inherent, bat not 
active. 

"They are not effective of anything, 1101 leave no 
work behind them, hut are energies merely ; for their 
working upon mirrours. and places of echo, doth uot 
alter auy thing iu those bodies." — Baton. 

2. Force, vigour, strength of action, power. 

" 8nch was the energy of his spirit that ... he was 
that day nineteen hours on horseback ."— Macaulay : 
Hilt. Eng , ch. xvi. 

3. Efficacy, effectual operation ; the power 
or quality of producing the result desired. 

"Beg tho blessed Jesus to give an energy to your 
inirierfect prayers, by his most ]>owerful intercession.*' 
—Smnlrutge. 

4. Operative power ; power or capability of 
action. 


"Matter, though divided Into the Biiht'lest parts, 
moved swiftly, i a senseless nml stupid, and mnkei no 
approach to vital energy."— Ray. 


5. Emphasis ; force or strength of expres- 
sion ; spirit, life, vigour. 

*' Who did ever, in French authors, see 
The comprehensive English energy f" 

Roscommon : On Poetry. 

B, Technically: 

1. Nat. Phil.: A quantity proportional to the 
product of the mass of a body and the square 
of the velocity. The work done by a body is 
exactly measured by the eoergy. Energy is 
called also vis viva (living force). 

2. Mech. : Capability of doing or performing 
work. 


K Conservation of energy : 

Nat. Phil. ; The conservation or preservation 
of the exact amount of energy which a force 


possesses, even though, losing its original cha- 
racter. it appear in other tori ns. Power may 
be transformed into velocity, so that what ts 
lost in the former is gained in the lutter, or 
vice versa. Or it may be transformed, on the 
same principle, into heat. No force, therefore, 
is destroyed, it is only transformed into some 
equivalent, capable of doing exactly the same 
amount of work which it unchanged could have 
done. Conservation of energy is sometimes 
called also Conservation of foree, 

U Criibb thus discriminates between energy, 
force, and vigour : “ With energy is connected 
the idea of activity : with/orce that of capabil- 
ity : witli vigour that of health. Energy lies 
only in the mind : force and vigour arc the 
property of either body or mind. Knowledge 
and freedom combine to produce energy of 
character : force is n gift of nature, that may 
be increased by exercise : vigour, both bodily 
and mental, is an ordinary accomplishment of 
youth, but is not always deuied to old age." 
(Vrabb: Eng. Synon.) 

* e-ner-vate, a. [Lat. enervatus, pa. par. of 
enervo = deprived of nerve, sinews, &c. ; e - 
ex = out, and nervus, a nerve, a sinew.] Weak- 
ened, weak ; wanting in spirit ; effeminate. 

"Away, enervate bards, away. 

Who spin tho courtly, silken lay !" 

Dr. ll'artOJi : Ode on n’Asfs Pindar. 

en -er vato, e-ner’-vate, v.t. & i. [Ener- 
vate, a.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : To deprive of nerve, force, 
or strength ; to weaken, to emasculate, to reu- 
der effeminate or feeble. 

"Many years of inaction aod vassalage did not ftp- 
peAr to Imve enervated the courage of the uatiou."— 
Macaulny: Hist. Eng., ch xiv. 

2. Vet. Snrg. : To cut the nerves or sioews 
of : as, To enervate a horse. 

B. Intrans. : To cause weakness, effeminacy, 
or loss of nerve ami strength. 

" Effeminacy, folly, lust. 

Enervate and enfeeble, and needs must.** 

Cowper ; Ttible Talk, 394, 895. 

For the difference between to enervate and 
to weaken , see Weaken. 

en er-va -tion, s. [Lat enervatio, from ener- 
vatus.] 

1. The net of enervating, unnerving, or en- 
feebling ; emasculation. 

2. The state of being enervated, weakened, 
or nnneived ; effeminacy. 

"This colour of melionty and preheminence is a 
sigue of enervation and weokuesse." — Baton : Table of 
Colours of Oood A Krill. 

* e-nerv a tive, a. [Eng. enervat(e) ; -ive.] 
Tending to enervate or weaken ; weakening, 
enervating. 

* e ner ve, v.t. & t [Fr. enerver , from Lat. 

enervo.] 

A. Trans. : To weaken, to break the force 
of, to crash. 

" We shall be able to solve and enervo their force."— 
Digby : On Bodies, 

B. Intrans. : To enervate, to cause weak- 
ness. 

"Such object bath the [K>wer to soften and tauie 
Severest temiier. smooth the rugged'bt brow, 
Enerve, and with voluptuous hoj>es dissolve." 

Milton : P. Ji., ii. 163-6. 

4 e nerved’, pa. par. or a. [Enerve.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : (See the verb). 

2. Bot. : Having no ribs or veins. 

* e ner -vous, a. [Lat. enm-w.] Weakened, 
weak, enervated ; without strength or force. 

"The In w was enerraut as to them."— .State Trials ; 
Stephen Colledge, 1681. 

e-nengh, adv. [Ekobch.] Enough. (Scotch.) 

"I can sjieak it [Gaelic] weil eneugh, for luy mother 
was a Hielaml woman." — Scott : II ’averley, ch. lxv, 

* en fame, s. [Lnfamv.] Disgrace, slander. 

** C'oiucnly the people will He and brlug aboute auche 
enfume."— Chttucer . Testament qf Ixtve, bk. i. 

en famUle (an fa- met ), phr. [Fr.] In a 

family or private manner ; domestically : as. 
To dine enfnnWe. 

* en fam’ ine, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. famine 
(q.v.).] To famish, to starve. 

” His fnlke forpiued 
Of wermesse, and also enfnmincd." 

Chaucer : Legend of Good Women ; Phillis. 

* en f&m ish, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. famish 
(q.v.).] To .starve, to kill with hunger, to 
famish. 


* en-fa’ mous, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng .famous 
(q.v.).] To render famous, celebrated, or 

noted. 


" To Pod us’ silver strcauic then glides she oa, 

A nfni>n/u*\xt by rvhcles Plan ton." 

brvwnc : Pastor alt, bk. iL, s. L 

* en-far ce, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. faros 
(q.v.).] To stuff. 

"Replenished and enforced with celestlul mraL"— 
Becon ; Potation far Lent, L 9L 


* en faunce, *. [Fr. enfance.] Infancy. 

"The whlcli Deiilll in her 
Had lerned of lovers art 

Romaunt of the Rote i 

* en fav’-our, v.t. [Prof, en, and Eng. favour 
(q.v.).J To favour. 

" If any shall enfavour rue so far." — Fuller : Pctgak 
Sight, v. L 

* en-fcar’, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. fear (q.v.).] 
To frighten. 

"A woman's look bb hart enf caret.’ 

Hudson : Judith, v. 33, 

* en-fect', * en feete, v.t. [Infect.] To 

i a feet. 

" The savour wol enfcct him, trusteth me." 

Chaucer : C. T. . 16.357. 

* en-fec'te, a. [Infect.] Infected. 

en fce'-ble, * en-fea ble, v.t. [Pref. tiK 
and Eng. feeble (q.v.).] To make feeble or 
weak ; to deprive ol strength ; to debilitate, 
to enervate. 

" For pnise too dearly loved, or warmly sought, 
Enfeebles all iutenud streu^th of thought 

Goldsmith: Traveller. 

IT For the difference between to enfeeble and 
to weaken, see Weaken. 


en-fce'-ble-ment, 5 . [Eng. enfeeble ; -meM.) 
The act of enfeebling or weakening; enerva- 
tion ; deprivation or loss of strength. 


en fee' bier, s. [Eng. enfeeble); -er.) One 
who or that which enfeebles, weakens, or 
enervates. 

" Baue of every mauly art, 

Sweet enfeebler of the heart I " 

Philips .- Ode to Signora Cuzzino . 

* en fel'-oned,a. [O. Fr. eufelouui = it beeome 
lierce, waxt curet, grown cruel." ( Cotgrave )i] 
Rendered fierce, crael, or furious. 

"With that like one enfrloned or distraught, 

8he forth did rauie, whither her mge her Intre.'’ 
Spenser: E. y., V. viu. 48. 

en-feoflT, v.t. [Low Lat. infeqfo.] [Fief.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. In the same sense as II. 


"If the eldest eou enfeoff the second, reserviM 
homage, imd that homage laud, and then the eecoul 
soil ilu.8 witliout Issue, it will descend to the eldest SS 
heir, and the seignory is extinct”— Hale. 


* 2. To give up, to surrender. 

"Grew a companion to the cotumou streets. 
Enfeoffed himself to popularity." 

Shakes//. : l Henry 17., Hi. t 

* 3. To transfer. 


"It is that which cnfeqffce our sinues upon Christ" 
— Bp. Hull : Id Religion, § 2. 

II. Law: To invest with n fend, fief, or fee; 
to bestow or convey any estate iu lee-simple 
or fee tail by livery of seizin. 


en feofF-ment, s. [Eng. enfeoff ; -ment .] 

Law : 

1. That act of bestowing or conveying the 
fee-simple of any estate. 

2. The instrument or deed by which the 
fee-simple of an estate is conveyed. 

* en-fcr'-tile, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. fertile 
(q.v.).] To fertilize. 

" Whete the rivers Dee and Done . . . enfertile th* 
fields."— P. Holland : Camden, lL 46. 

* en fes' ter, v.i. [Pref. en, and Eng. fester 
(q.v.).] To 1 ester. 

" Which his eitfestered sores exulci-mte" 

Davies . Holy Roode, p. 16. 

* en-fet'-ter, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. fetter 
(q.v.).] To fetter, to bind in fetters ; to en- 
chain, to enslave. 

'* His 6oul (a bo enfettered to her love. 

That she may uiake, auiuake, do what she list.* 
Shakesp.: Othello. iL 3. 

^ en-fe’-ver, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eug. fever 
(q.v.).] To cause or excite fever in. 

" In vniu the purer stream 
Courts him. as pently the green Iwuk it laves. 

To blcud tne enfevering draught with Its i>elluoid 
waves." Setonrd : Sonnets. 

En' field, ♦. [For ctym. see def.] The oame 
of a village or small town in Middlesex, ten 
miles north of London, where there is a large 
Government nnns factory. 


boll, b6^; poilt, cat, gell, chorus, chin, ben<?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a^; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = C 

-cIael “tian = shan. -tion, -slon = shun ; -tion, -$ion — zhun. -tions, -sions, -clous — sbus. -ble, -die, &c. = boL, d^L 
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enfierce— enfranchisement 


Kufleld rifle, s. 

MU. : The British infantry service-arm 

{ irior to the iulrotl uetton of tho hr t*t*el id inni- 
ng system. Uirge numbers of tlutsc rifles 
wen: converted into hreecii loaders on the 
Snider principle, and tiansfcircd to the Vo- 
lunteers when 1 lie Marlini-Uciiry rifle was 
Issued to the Regulars. To these converted 
weapons the term Snider Knlield or simply 
Snider is applied. [Fire-arm.] 

en fler'ee, v.t . [Pref. en, and Eng. fierce 

(q.v.).] To render lierec, cruel, or lunoiis; 
to infuriate. 

** More cnftrrr&l through hi* currish piny. 

Him atonilv grypt, am) hailing U» and fro. 

To overthrow him strongly did iuwny." 

Spenser. /. V-. U. n ». 

gn' fi lade, s. k «. [Fr., from enfilcr = to 

thread . en - in, and Jil = a tluead.) 

A. As Kubstuutivc : 

Fortification : 

1. A straight line or passage ; the situation 
of a place or body of men liable to be raked 
with shot through* the whole extent. 

2. The net of obtaining a lire on a work in 
the diieetion of one of its faces. 

B. As nUj. : Enfilading ; raising with shot 
through the whole extent : as, an enfilade lire. 

£n-fi lade, v.t. [Enfilade, s] To pieree 
or lake with shot through the whole extent, 
as a work or line of troops. 

"The avenuca. hein? cut through the wonl in right 
tinea, vu.ro enfilcilcd by the Spanish caiumu."— A'xpe- 
dition to V(irlh<tgena. 

*en -file, v.t. [Pief. en, and Eng. file (q.v.).J 
1o smoothen or polish with a tile. 

“They were then rnfilnl n* rrvrkans and collars."— 
P. Holland: Pluuc. bln xxj-iii . ch. \L 

en filed ; a. [Fr. cnfi.hr. ] 

Her . : An epithet applied to a sword drawn 
as transfixing the head of a man or ao animal, 
a coronet or other object. 

* en-f I re, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eug. fire (q.v.).] 
To lire, to set on lire ; to kindle, to inflame. 

" So bard those heavenly he i titles he enfired, m 
As things tin me. least \ itssuuis du impress." 

Spenser: Hymn in Honnir of Love. 

*en fla me, *en-flawme,!d. [Fr. en flamer ; 
Bp. infiamar, from Lat. infitunmo.] To inflame 
(q.v.). 

“Covetyse and enyve han so en/litwme.l thebertesof 
lordes of the world. ' — Muuudcvilic, p 3. 

# en-flesh', v.t [Pref. en, ami Eng./«fc(q.v.).] 
To inrorporate, to embody, to ingrain. 

" Vices Which are habituated. Ill hied, and enfleshed 
in him.’ — Elono ■ Mont ague's Essays (IG1.J, p. 17M. 

£n-fdld', v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. fold (q.v.).] 
To close in, to encircle, to enclose. 

" What mighty forest in its gloom 
Enfold* lor • 

li e/ dsworth: White Doe of Rylstone, viL 

en-fold-ihg, pr. par., k x. [Enfold.] 

A. k B. As pr. par. £ jxtrlkip. adj. : (Spe 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : Tin- ad or state of eucireliug, 
closing in, or enclosing. 

enfolding estivation, s. 

Hot. : A modification of imbricate estivation, 
In which one leaf enfolds or entirely encloses 
another. (TkovU.) 

en-for'ge, *en-forse, v.t. k i. [O. Fr. 
enforcer; Fr. cvfnrcir, from en nnd/irce.] 

A„ Transitive : 

* 1. To give strength to ; to strengthen. 

•* Fear gave her wiuge*. and lage enfant my flight." 

S/ieuser . E. If., 1 1. iv. Si 

* 2. To force, to compel, to constrain. 

"Inward joy enforced my heart to smile." 

•Shakes ft. : Two Gentlemen if Verona, 1. 2. 

* 3. To put in motion or action with vio- 
lence. 

" .As swift as stones 

Enforced from the old Assyrian slings " 

Slink. */*. : Henry I’., iv. 7. 

* 4. To make or gain by force ; to force. 

" Tlie idle stroke, enforcin'/ furious way. 

Ulissing the murk of his ml&airucd sight, 

Did fall to ground. " S/*cnsrr: E. if., 1. vlii, 8. 

*5. To cause or provoke irresistibly; to 
compel. 

'* Drop3 cr> fenced by sympathy " 

Shake*/* : Ha/*euf Auer err, 1.229. 

* 6. To open with force or violence ; to force. 

•* The Wkn 

Each one by him enforced mitre* hi* ward." 

Shukesp : Ra/*e uf Luerecr, SOX 


* 7. To violate, to ravish. 

“She was enforced, stained, and deflowered.'* 

Hhnketp. : Titus A ndroniuut, v. a 

* 8. To urge, to ply hard. 

"If he evade ns there. 

Enforce him with In* envy to tlie i*?o|>le." 

tJmkCMp. : i.'o> iolunnt, 11L S. 

* 9. To demand with importunity. 

•' Enforce the present execution 
Ol wlmt we elm net- to vntem-i'." 

Shake*/*. : Co. iota nut, 1H. a 

10. To urge, to give force to, to impress, to 
lay much stress upon. 

"To avoid nit ap]»<*nrnnce of disaffection, f have 
taken care to enforce loy.-dty by iai invincible urgu- 
lui'in," — Swift. 

11. To add force or strength to ; as, To en- 
force an argument by actions. 

** To strengthen and enforce the law 
.And keep the vulgar more in awe." 

Jtodtley Religion, A Stmfle 

12. To put in force or action with severity 
or strictness ; to carry out strictly. 

" To enforce or qualify tho larva.” 

Shakrxp. : Measure for Measure, L 1. 

B. P.cjhx. : To exert oneself. 

“Than Fern mb ra* enforcede hym tlmr to arise vp-ou 
ya fete." Sir EerumOru*, 782. 

■ C. /nfran»flre : 

1. To use loice or compulsion ; to exercise 
force. 

“ Xow 1 want sj'Irlts to enforce, art to enchant " 
Skakes/K : Tem/ntt, Kpilo'.fut;. It. 

2. To attenqit by force. 

" lie also enforside to dcfoule the temple."— Wj/cliffe: 
Acts xxiv. 

3. To make way by force. 

“The echip was r.myschid and mlglite not enforso 
aghens the wyaid." — II yc <Jfe : Acta xxvli. 

4. To prove, to dcmonstiatc or show beyond 
doubt or contradiction. 

“ Which laws in such case we must obey, unless there 
be reason shewed, which may necessarily enforce that 
tlie law of reason, or ot God, doth enjoiu the con- 
trary.'— Hooker Eccte*. Polity. 

•en-for ge, s. [Enforce, v.\ Force, power, 
strength. 

“He now defies thee thrice to slmrle fight. 

As a petty enter pi Ixe of small enforce." 

Mdtou : Samson AgonUtes, 1,-21. 

en-for'ge-a-ble, a. [Eng. enforce; -«We.] 
That may or can be enforced ; en forcible. 

eil-forged, pa. par. or u. [Enforce, r.] 

A. As /mi, p«r. : (Bee the veib). 

B, As adjective: 

1. Forced, constrained, not voluntary 

** Forgive me tills enforced » rmig. ‘ 

Shakcsp. : Merchant of I'enice, V 2 

2. Constrained, counterfeited, not coining 
from the heart. 

*' At my service, like enforced smiles “ 

.S7i«Aeiyj. . Richard lit., lit 6. 

cn fbrg -ed-ly, adv. [Eng. e \ forced ; -ly.) 
Through force or violence : not voluntarily or 
of free will ; under compulsion. 

"If thon didst put this sour-cold habit on 
To instigate thy pride, 'tivere well. l«nt thoo 
Dost it enforcedly : thou'dst com tier be, 

Wert tbou not beggar." Shakesp. : Tnnon, lv. S. 

en-for ge-ment, s. [Eng enforce ; - ment .] 

* 1. The act of giving force or strength to. 

“Such a newe herte and luaty corage canste tbon 
never com o by of thyue o»ne stieugtli and enforce- 
ment ." — L'dal: flomnyue*. (Pitd.) 

2. Tlie act of forcing or compelling ; com- 
pulsion, restraint. 

"Confess 'twas hers, and hy what rough enforcement 
You got it from her." Shukexp. ■ All's Welt, V. 3. 

*3. The act of violating or ravishing. 

" His enforcement of the city wives " 

Shukesp. • Richard /If.. lit «. 

* 4. That which gives force, energy, or 
effect; sanction. 

“The rewards and punishments of another life, 
which the Almighty has established as tlie i- o force- 
meats of bis lawj ai« of weight enough to determine 
the choice."— Locke. 

*5. A motive or ground of conviction ofhelief. 

"The personal descent of God tiiinself, and the 
assumption of our flesh to his divinity, was an en- 
forcement beyond all the methods i f wisdom that 
were ever made use of in the world." — Hammond. 

6. A pressing exigence or demand; necessity. 

*' More than 1 have said. 

The leisure and enforcement of the time 
Foi bids to dwell on." 

Shukesp. : Richard til , v. S 

7. Anything which exercises a constraining 
power oil the mind or body. 

•* Let geutleness iny strong enforcement he." 

Shukesp. ' ,ll You Like ft, it. 7. 

8. The enforcing or carrying out strictly of 
a law. 


cn-for^-er, s. [Eng. tnfartfc); -rr.] One 
who or that which enforces, constrains, or 
compels. 

" Pardon me, »Lr. 1*11 be no lore enforcer.'’ 

lienum. <f Elct . . Maid of Hu: J/dl. v t 

en-fbrg'-l - blc, a. [Eng. enforce; -able) 
That may or can be enforced ; cxqiable of being 
enforced. 

“Grounded ui>oii i/laln twitlmonlc* of Scripture, 
and enforeihle l.y good rwuou. — Harrow: Sermon* 

*en-forg ive, a. [Eng. enforce); -ire ] Elk- 
forcing or tending to enforce ; constraining, 
compulsive. 

“A sucking hinde caifc trussed in her mforetre servo.* 
C'ha//man : Homer's il.ud. viii. 

en-forg -ivc 1& adv. [Eng. enforcivc; -ly.) 
By or under compulsion or constraint; with- 
out choice or free will 

* en for -est, * en for rest, vt. [l*rcf. 

en, and Eng. forest (q.v.). ] To convert or turn 
into forest. 

" Henry VIII. enforrested the grounds thereabout*." 
—Fuller: Worn. let i Middlesex. 

*en-form (1). * en forme (IX * en- 
fourme, v.t. [Inform.] 

*en form (2), ‘en forme (2). v.t [Fr. 

enfortner ; O. Sp. eu former ; Bp. info runts; 
Ital. informare.) To foiin, to fashion, to 
frame. 

" He knew the diverw went of mortal vays. 

And lu the inindi of men had uv.it iiiM^ht; 

Which with sage couimrl. v»i.ru they went astray. 

He could enfonne. ~ S/tcnser: E. V-, VL ill 

* en -for-ma-tion, s. [Ixifokmation.] 

*en-fort , v.t. [Pref. cn, and Eng. fort (q.v.).] 
To surround or guaid with a fort. 

"Salem with her hilly bulwarks 
Roundly Sidney : Psalm, exit v 

*en for -tune, v.t. [Pref. en, ami Eng. 
fortune (q.v.).] To endow with a fortune. 

"en foul dered, en foul dred,a. [Pref. 

en ; U. I'r. fouldnnjer-tn cast m dait Ihundcr- 
bolts, strike, burn, or blast with lightning 
(Cotgrave); fouldre - lightning.] Full of, or 
charged with, lightning. 

" With foul cnfouldred smoke and flashing fire." 

Spenser: E. if.. 1. xL 40. 

*en frame, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. franu 
(q.v.).] To inclose. 

"All the powers of the house of Godwin 
Are not enframed m thee.” 

Tennyson: Harold, L L 

*en- frangh', v.t. [Enfranchise.] To set 
free from slavery. 

"My cnfranchcH Ixmdman." 

Shako*:*. Antony *t- Cleopatra, tlL IS 

en-ft*an-ehi§e, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. 

franchise (q.v.).] 

I. Ordinary Lunguage : 

1. To set free from slavery ; to manumit. 

" Even slaves were uo sooner ev franc ard than they 
were advanced to the highest posts."— Rarke : AOrtdg- 
vnml of English History, l>k. L, ch. ill. 

* 2. To set free or release from custody. 

" Sirrah, Costard. I will enfranchise thee." — Shakes/*. : 
Lore’s Labours Lost, iiL I. 

* 3. To set free, release, or disengage from 
anything which exercises a power or influence 
over. 

*• Belike, that now she hath enfranchised, them. 
Upon smile other pawn for ft-ally." 

Shukesp. : Two Gentlemen of Vermin, 11. 4. 

* i. To set free from anything which re- 
strains or enslaves ; as a bad habit. 

"If a man have the fortitude and resolution tnen- 
franchae himself at ouce. that is the best-"— Hacon : 
Essays. 

5. To make free of a city, corporation, or 
state ; to confer the rights and privileges of 
a freeman upon. 

"The English colonies. and 6ome *eptaof thelriahry. 
enfranchised hy social charters, were admitted to the 
beuebt of the laws ."— Davies : state of ire laud. 

6. To confer the franchise on ; to admit to 
the rights and privileges of voting for members 
of Parliament. 

* 7. To naturalize or receive as denizens ; to 
endenizen. 

" These words bare been enfrancidsed amongst ua* 
— H' (if/*. 

law: To convert a copyhold into a free- 
hold estate. 

en-fran'-chise-ment, s. [Eng. enfranchise; 

-ment. J 

1. Tlie act of enfranchising or setting free 
from slavery. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t* 
or, wore, w<>lf, work, who, son: mute, cub, cure, nnite, eur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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2 The state of being enfranchised or set 
free from slavery ; release from servitude. 

'“Hint false eu/runrhi.srm«nt with ejiae is found ; 
Slavs* are 1 1 lad u free by turning round." 

Drydeu : Perm ns, sat. 11 L 

3. A release from prison or confinement. 

"A* low ns to tii y foot doth Cassius fall, 

To l»eg enfranchisement for I'uhlms Cinilwr.’* 

Shttkrsp.: Julius Va-snr, iit. 1. 

4. A release or deliverance from anything 
whirlt restrains, routines, or keeps down. 

5. The net of admitting to the freedom of 
a corporation, city, or state ; investiture* with 
the rights and privileges of a freeman. 

6. The admission to the franchise or to the 
right of voting for n member of Parliament. 

*[ Enfranchisement of copyhold: 

Law: The legal conveyance in fee-simple of 
a copyhold tenement by the lord of the manor 
to the tenants, so as to convert such tene- 
ments into freehold. This is now compulsory 
on lord or tenant if either party desire it. 

en -fran'-ghis cr, s. (Eng. en/mnchis(e) ; 
-er ] One who enfranchises. 

* en fray', * en-frai, s. [< >. Fr. csfrei, esfroi.) 
An all ray (q.v.). 

“ For ferdness of a fmvlle on fray.” 

Towue'cy Mysteries, p. 179. 

•en-free', v.t. [Pref. en. ami Eng./nre(q.v.).] 
To set free or at liberty ; to liberate ; to de- 
liver or release from captivity. 

•‘To render him. 

For the cn/rrrd A)iteu<<r. the fair ('ressid.'* 

Shakes/). - Troiltts <0 Ci essida. tv. L 

•en-free'-dom, v.t. [Pref. cn. and Eng. 
freedom (q.v.). ] To free, to set at liberty. 

M Setting thee at liberty, enfreedomiug thy person.” 
Shakes]) : Love's Labour's Lost, iii 1. 

*en-freeze, v.t. [Pref. en, niitl Eng. freeze 
(q.v ).] To freeze ; to turn to ice ; to reuder 
insensible. 

"Thou hast cn frozen her disilniufiill lireat” 

Speuser ; Hymn in Honour of Love. 

*£n-~fren'-zied, a. [Pref. en, and Eng. 
frenzied (q.v.).] Maddened, frenzied. 

With an en frenzied grasp he tore the Josey from 
his head. '— Barham: ingohlsby Legends : Jarvis' IVig. 

* £n-frd’-ward, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. 
frvward (q.v.). ] To make fro ward or perverse. 

"The only pricks which so c of r award mens affec- 
tions.'— Sir E. Sandys : State of tteligiou. 

•en-fumc, v.t. [Pref. en, mid Eng. fume 
(q.v.).] T< > blind or obscure with smoke. 

“ Oalnst thetr guides doe fight 
And bo enfume them that they cannot Bee.” 

Davits: Microcosm»s. p. S3. 

'en-iyr e>v.t. [Enfiue.] 

*en-ga'ge, s. (Engage, r.J An engagement, 
a bargain, a pledge. 

** Nor that it came by purchase or engage. 

Nor from his prince for any good sen ice." 
Puttenham : English Poetie, bk. tit., o. 19. 

fin-gage, v.t. k i. [Fr. engager, from en — 
in, and gage = a pledge ; Ital. enguggiare.) 

A. Transitive ; 

* 1. To pawn, to pledge. 

2. To make liable for a debt ; to bind. (B. ] 

'* I have engaged myself to a dear fneiul, 

Eng tgel my friend to his mere enemy. 

To feed mv means." 

shakes p. : .Merchant of Venice, ill. 2. 

* 3. To bind, to tie, to involve, to entangle. 

"O limed soul. 

That, atruurgliug to Ire free, art more engaged.” 
Shake*/). : Hamlet, til. a 

4. To bind by a promise of marriage. (Seldom 
used except in the pa. par.) 

5. To enlist or bring into a party. 

"All wicked men are of a party against religion ; 
some lust or interest eugngeth them ugaiust it — 
Tillofsou. 

6. To gain or win over ; to attach to a cause 
or party ; to attract. 

*' Not e en the sun. desirable as rare, 

Could bend one knee, engage one votary there." 

Cow/ter : Hope, ;,0o. 50S. 

7. To occupy or seize the attention of ; as, 
1 engaged him in conversation. 

“ For if vain thoughts the minds engage 
Of older far than we. 

What hope that at onr heedless age 
Our minds should e er )>e free.” 

Cooper ; Hymn for Sunday School at Olney. 

8. To employ for any work, office, or duty. 

9. To enlist or embark in an affair ; to in- 
volve. 

“A quarrel which hath onr several honours all engaged 
To make it gracious * 

Shakesp. : Troilus <t Cressida, H. 2. 


10. To occupy tlio time or labour of : os, 
The work engaged him the whole day. 

* 11. To undertake, to enter upon. 

" For I shall niug of huttlua, blood, and rage, 

Which priueosnnd their people did engage.” 

Drydeu. Virgil ; .Ear id viii. CO. 61. 

12. To encounter; to enter into conflict 
with ; to attack. 

" Engaging the enemy with great advantage.” — 
LutUow : Memoirs, L 47. 

13. To oppose ; to enter into a contest with . 

" The rebel kimve, who dares his prince engage, 

Proves the Just victim of Ins rtiyal rage.” 

Pape: I tape of the Lock, 69, 60. 

B. Reflexive: To place tinder a pledge, bond , 
contraet-ror promise to undertake any work or 
duty. 

** We lut vo engaged ourselves too far.** 

Shakesp. : Antony A Cleopatra, iv. 7. 

C. Tntmnsitive : 

1. To become bound, pledged, or linhle for 
the fulfilment of any act, duty, or promise ; to 
promise, to he responsible; to pledge oue- 
self ; to enter into an engagement. 

* 2 To pledge oneself ; to be answerable. 

" How proper the remedy fur the malady l engage 
not "—Fuller. 

3. To embark in any business ; to enlist in 
any party, to undertake. 

" Tis not indeed my talent to engage 
In lofty trifles, or to swell my page 
With wind nan! nuise. * Drydeu Peraius, v. 

4. To secure and hold the attention; to 
attract. 

** If on your bosom Innocence can win. 

.Music engage, or Fiety |>er3imde. ' 

Thomson : Spring, 709. 710. 

5. To join in conflict; to begin to fight. 

’* Upon advertisement of the Scots Army, the Ear) of 
Holland was sent with a body to meet and engage 
with it.*— Clarendon. 

* G. To involve oneself; to mix, to inter- 
fere, to have to do with. 

** Vice in its first approach to shun. 

The wretch who once engages is undone. ** 

Mullet : Prat, to Thomson's Agamemnon. 

For the difference between to engage and 
to bind, see Bind. 

en-gaged’, pa. par. & a. [Engaged.] 

A. .4s pa. jkcr. : (See the verb). 

B. .4s adjective : 

1. Bound, pledged, promised; specif, used 
of a person bound by promise of marriage to 
another. 

2. Absorbed or occupied on any work ; not 
at leisure. 

engaged-column, s. 

Arch. : A column attached to a wall so that 
it is partly concealed. It should staud out at 
least half its thickness. 

engaged wheels, s. pi. 

Mech. : Wheels which are in gear with each 
other, the driver being the engaging wheel, ami 
the follower the engaged wheel. 

* en-gag*-ed-ly, adv. [Eng. engaged ; -ly.) 
As a person engaged or attached to one side ; 
with attachment, earnestness or bias. 

“ft would lessen the number of co licit laton n ; 
which cannot themselves now write, but as engngcdhf 
biassed to one side or other." — Whitlock : Manner* of 
the English, p. 2IKI. 

* en-gag -ed-ness, s. I Eng. engaged; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being engaged ; attach- 
ment to or zeal for a side. 

en ga ge-ment, s. [From engage , v.J 
I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of engaging, binding, or pledging 
to any act or liability. 

2. That to which a person is bound or 
pledged ; an obligation ; a liability ; a con- 
tract". [II. 1.] 

" If the sui>er!or officers prevailed they would he 
able to make good their engagement.' — - Ludlow 
Memoirs, «. ISfi. 

3. (Specif): Applied to n promise or pledge 
of marriage. 

* 4. Anobligation, motive, reason, or ground. 

" Tills is the greatest engagement not to forfeit an 
opportunity."— //u «i mmul. 

5. An occupation, employment, or affair of 
business ; work to he (lone. 

•• To rise from timely sleep, and meet the day 
With uo engagement." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vil. 

6. Employment nr occupation of time nr 
attention ; application to any work ; exercise, 
practice. 

" Play, eit her by onr too constant or too long engage* 
moil iu it, liecomes like an employment." — Hogert 


7. The act of engaging, hiring, or employing 
for any work or duty 

8. 'Flic state of being engaged, hired, or em- 
ployed. 

9. An enterprise embarked In. 

" All my engagements 1 will construe to thee. * 

Shakes ft . ; Julias Citsar. 11. L 

* 10. Adherence or partiality to a cause or 
side ; bias, prejudice. 

"This practice may l>e nhciomi to any who Impar- 
tially, ami without engagement, in ut the pains t» 
examine. —Swift. 

11. A light, a battle, a conflict between two 
armies or fleets. 

** There were killed In thin engagement 30.776 toen.'* 
—Fawkes : Hr ahum Park, uote 8. 

II. Technically : 

1. Comm. (HI): The contracts entered into 
by n trader for the fulfilment of which he is 
liable ; the liabilities of a trader. 

2. Scot. IlUt.: A secret treaty made at Caris- 
lirook Castle on Dee. 27, 1047, between Charles 
1., then a prisoner there, and the Enrls of 
Lanark and Lmderdale. '1 hese noblemen 
engaged to raise an army in Scotland to aid 
His Majesty in recovering the throne, ami he 
promised to confirm Presbyterian Church 
government for three years, till an assembly 
of divines, assisted by twenty commissioners 
of Ids nomination, should decide on a form of 
church government most agreeable to the 
Word of (iod. He also promised to suppress 
all heresy ami schism. The majority of the 
Church and people of Scotland, then strongly 
Presbyterian, were at the time Covenanters, 
ami, with some exceptions, held aloof from 
the Engagement which was condemned by the 
General Assembly of liJ4S. In the same year 
the Duke of Hamilton led nn army of 
'* Engagers, “ as they were called, into Eng- 
land, was defeated by Oliver Cromwell, and 
died on the scaffold. When the news of his 
discomfiture reached Scotland, some of the 
Covenanting party, led by the Marquis of 
Ai'gjle, mid the Earls of Cassilis, Eglinton, 
and Loudon, took arms, overthrew the exist- 
ing government in Edinburgh, ami undertook 
the administration iu its stead. This success- 
ful exploit was known as the Whigamores' 
Raid. Afterwnrds they took steps to convince 
Cromwell that they had not subscribed the 
Engagement, or had to do with the recent 
expedition into England, thus averting 
hostilities with the great English military 
leader for a time. 

For the difference between engagement 
ami battle, see Battle ; for that between 
engagement nud business, see Business; for 
that between engagement and promise, see 
Promise. 

t en-gag'-er, s. [Eng. engag(e) ; -er.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. One who binds or pledges himself; a 
surety. 

" Several sufficient citizens were engagers.”— Wood : 
AtheuceOxon, !)' Avennnt. 

2. One who engages or takes part iu any 
business or operation. 

** Rash motions have lost uohte enterprises atul their 
engagers."— Wifterhousc : A pol. for Learn. (lG.Vi), p. 126. 

3. One who engages, hires, or employs 
another for any work or duty ; au employer. 

II. Scot. Hist. : One of the supporters of the 
treaty known as the “ Engagement ” (q.v.), 

en-gag'-mg, pr. par., a., k s. [Engage, v .] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. .As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Winning, pleasing, attractive 
(applied to maimers or address). 

2. Mech . ; [Engaging- wheel]. 

engaging- wheel, s. 

Mech.: [Engaged-wheels]. 

engaging and disengaging ma- 
chinery. 

Mach. : That kind of machinery in which 
one part is alternately attached to and de- 
tached from another, as occasion may re- 
quire. 

en-gag’-uig-Iy, adv. [Eng. engaging ; -ly.) 
In an engaging, winning, or attractive manner ; 
so as to attract. 

en-gag'-irig-ness, s. [Eng. mgagtng : -ness.} 
The qualify of l>etng engaging, pleasing, or 
attractive; attractiveness, pleasinguess. 
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• £n gal'-lant, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. gal- 
lant (q.v.).J To make a gallant or lino fellow 
of. 

" [fyoucouM hut endear ynum-lf to Wr nlTecltfms. 
you were eternally «nyallanted.'—Uen Jonson: Cyn- 
thia* Revels, Iv. a. 

•en gaol', * en jail*, v.t. [Pref. en, and 
Eug. <j ml (q.v.) j To throw into or put in 
gaol ; to imprison, to conllnc. to shut up. 
‘•Within my mouth you have ewjaoted my tonvue." 

khakvsp. : Richard //., L a 

* £n gar'-boil, v.t. [Pref. en. and Eng. gar- 
boil (q.v.). J To confuse or confound ; to throw 
into disorder ; to disturb. 

’’Not tn engarboil the church, ami disturb the course 
ol piety." — Mountagu Appeal# tn Cam r. j< 80. 

* en-gar'-land, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. gar- 
land (q. v.).] To surround or crown with a 
garland. 

•• Let us rather plant more Inntvls to cngarland tbe 
poets' head*." — Sidney: Defence of Poesy. 

• en gar' ri §on, v.t. [Pref. en, aud Eng. 
garrison (q.v.).] 

1 „ Lit. : To furnish with a garrison ; to pro- 
tect or defend with a garrison. 

“ Hold fnire correaiwilileiice with the citizens, where 
they were emjarrisoned."—Hp. /lull. Contempt. ; The 
Crucifixion. 

2. Fig. : To settle or plant as an enemy in 
» fort. 

“ Corrupt sinful habits that hare enpnrrUoned 
tbeniselves In the most Inward parts of his soul."— 
South : Sermons, vol. vlL, *er. 3. 

•en-gis -tri myth, ' en g&s'-tro mlth, 

8. [Gr. (en) = in ; ya<rrrjp (g aster), geuit. 
yatrrpos ( gastros)= the belly, and p.i9o<;(TnutJu>a) 
« a word, speech.) A ventriloquist. 

’ fio all Incenst tbe pale engastromith 
S peakes In his womb." 

Sylvester: The Imposture, p 230. 

Al-gel-hard' -tl-a (or tl as shi)» l Named 

after a Dutch governor of the N.W, part of 
Java.] 

Bot. : A genus or Juglandace*. It consists 
of very resinous trees. Engefhardtia spimtn ia 
a large tree, 200 feet high, the trunk of which, 
In Java, is cross-cut into cart-wheels. ( Lindley .) 

in-gen'-der, * en-gen dren, * in gen- 
der, v.t. «fe i. [Fr. engendrer, from Lat. in* 
genera = to produce/to generate: en, aud 
genera = to breed ; gmns (genit. generis) = a 
raw. a brood ; Sp. engeiuirar ; Ital. ingenerare ] 
A- Transitive : 

1. To beget lietween the different aexes. 

"Beth, Adauies none, sKtben was engendrede." 

P. Plowman, p- 179. 

2. To bear, to bring forth. 

"O errur, soon conceived. 

Thou never come.*t unto a happy birth. 

But k ill'st tbe mother that engendered thee." 

Shakesp. : Julius Ccctar, v. a 

3. To beget, to give birth to. 

“This bastard love Is engendered betwixt luat and 
Idleness.''— Sidney : Arcadia. 

4. To produce, to cause, to originate, to 
beget, to breed. 

"The disputes engendered by tbe most extensive 
eon ft scat iou that ever took place lu Europe."— Macau- 
lay • Hut. Sag., ch. vii. 

5. To be the cause of. to produce. 

" A1 so siker as cold engendreth hayL* 

Chaucer. C. T., «,047. 

6. To conceive, to originate, to start. 

" When straight auother new conspiracy 
(As If It were a certain luicces'Ojr 
Allyed to this), engeiulred In the north. 

Ie by the Archbishop Hcroot»e with power brought 
forth." Diiniel : Civil Wars, lv. 73. 

B. IntransUive: 

1. To be engendered, caused, or produced ; 
to come into existence. 

“ He k new the cause of every malady*. 

Were it of cold, or hete. or muyat. or drye, 

And where thei engendrid, ami of what humour." 

Chaucer: C. T., 421-3. 

* 2. To meet in sexual intercourse ; to come 
together. 

TJ For the difference between to gender 
and to breed , see Breed. 

fei-gen -der-er, * in-gen-der-er, s. [Eng. 
engender ; -er.] One wlio or tiiat which en- 
genders. 

"The ingenderers nml Ineemlered." 

Davie * lli/ter Pilgrimage, sign. O. L 

* en-gen -drure, s. [O Fr.] The act of 
begetting or generation. 

* en' gen-y, «. (Lat. ingenium.) [Engine, 3.] 
Ingenuity, invention, mechauical skill. 

•* III midst id which by rarer mgrnff 
Than Mara nml Venus hang in la- mill nil net.” 
Zonches Dove, 1013. (ft ares.) 
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* enghle (1), a. [Angle.] 

* en-ghle (2), s. [Enolk(2), «.] 

* en-gild', v.t. [Pref. en, imd Eng. gild (q.v.)] 
To gild, to brighten, to make brilliant. 

"Fair Helena, who mure engildt the night 
Thau nil you fiery us mid eye* uf light." 

BUnketp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, 111. 2. 

en gine, * en gin, en gyn, * en gyne, 

* in-glne, s. & <t. [Fr. engin, from l,at. 
{iigrriiam :=.(!) genius, (2) an invention ; U. .Sp. 
engefio ; Sp. iiigmin; Port . engenho ; ItaL ia- 
gegno. ] [Ingenious.! 

A. As substantive: 

L Ordinary Language: 

* 1. Innate or natural ability ; talent, genius. 

" Virgil won the liays. 

Anil |»wt them nil for deep engine, aud made them 
nil totpizu 

U)»ou the lx>oks be uinde." T. Ch" vrd 

*2. Skill, nnderstsmling. 

" If (uiy vertue lu tliee i* 

To tell uli my dreme nrivtit. 

Now kith thy eu gin aim Uiy might * 

Chaucer : flotue of fame. 

* 3. Ingenuity, inventiveness. 

" The Womeu were of Ki el engyne." 

Oowcre C.A., lv. 

* 4. A military machine for casting stones, 
battering down walls, setting lire to castles, &c. 

" Oh that stn^e nuildile unleynt he cuinies jjrete 

And other engyn* y-bldde, wlhle ryr to ca*t uud 
wliete." Si r Feramhras. 31&& 

5. In the same sense as 11. 

6. A machine for raising and pouring water 
on burning houses ; a Are-engine. 

* 7. An instrument constructed with skill. 

“ Just then riivrlsa-i drew, with tempting grace. 

A two-edged weApon from her shining coae . . 

He takes Wie gift with reverence, and exteuds 

The little engine on his ftngert' emls " 

Poi>e : /tape of the Lock, III. 127-32. 

* 8. A gin, a trap. 

"The hlddau engine * and the snares.* 

(fuarlet : Emblems, IIL 9. 

*9. The rack ; an instrument of torture. 

" Their son Is shot through with adders, torn on en- 
gines ." Beaum. A Flet. : Night. Walker, lv. 

10- Any means used to effect or bring to 
pass any purpose ; usually in an evil sense. 

"Prayer must be divine and heavenly, which tbe 
devil with all his engines so violently opposeth. - — 
Duppn : Rules for Devotion. 

11. An agent, a tool, a means acting for 
another. 

■•[They] ho<l th' «sj»eclal engines been, to rear 
Hia fortunes up unto the state they were " 

Daniel; Ci»« lEarj. tv. 15. 

II. Meek. : A machine of complicated parts 
which acts automatically both as to pow el- 
and operation. It is distinct from a machine, 
the motor of which ia distinct from the oper- 
ator; and from a tool, which is propelled and 
operated by one person. 

«[ The various forms of engines intended 
for particular or special purposes will be 
found under their several heads : as Caloric- 
engine, Calculating-engine, Steam-engine, &c. 

B. As adj. : Of or pertaiuing to an engine. 

engine bearer, s. 

Ship-build. : One of the sleepers or pieces 
of timber placed between the keelson in a 
steamer and the boilers of the engines, to 
form a proper seat for the boilers and ma- 
chinery. 

engine driver, s. One who drives or 
manages an engine, especially a locomotive 
engine. 

engine -furnace, s. A furnace apper- 
taining to a steam-engine boiler. 

engine -lathe, s. A lathe of the larger 
kind, having a capacity for all the principal 
turning-work of a machine-shop. 

engine-man, s. An engine-driver. 

engine sized, a. Applied to paper sized 
by a machine, and not while in the pulp, in a 
tub. , 

engine -tnrning, s. A system of orna- 
mental turning done by means of a ruse- 
engine lathe, nml commonly seen on the out- 
side of watch-cases. 

en -gtne, v.t. [Engine, s.] 

* l. To torture by means of or in an 
engine; to rack. 

•• A xaft* 1>eil of large space 

They haitde made, amt eucortelned. 

Where she was afterward engine iL” 

(lower: C. A., L 


* 2. To assault, to batter. 

** Frofeased eut-mles to engine mid liatt«r our wkIU.* 
— Adams: Works, i. 2'J. 

3. To furnish ur supply with engines. 

en-gi neer\ * en gin’ er, * en gyn eor, 
en-gyn-eour, *. I Eng. engine ; -rr ; O. Fr. 
eng in ter; Fr. inghiieur.] 

L Ordinary iMiigiuige : 

* l. A person of genius or ingenuity. 

" He In a good engineer that alone can make an In- 
strument to get preferment."— t/nrton : Anatomy of 
Mrlaiicholy, |». 134. 

* 2. One who has the management of, and 
understands the working of engines of war. 

"The Amyml mode Ids eugynrour the euvyu* t* 
aelte and beud." -Sir Pernmbnu, 'J*t, &. 

3. lu the same sense us 11. 

“ It may not throw it* water* Into so emit a variety 
of forms an the artificial fountain of the engineer 
Knox: Winter Evenings; Even 3 

4. One who manages or attends to an en- 
gine ; mi engine-driver. 

5. One who manages or carries through aDy 
busiuess or enterprise. 

" Froreetled on with no lew art. 

My tongue wua engineer.' 

Suckling : 'Tit Now. 

II. One who is skilled in either of tho 
branches of engineering, military, uieclianlcal, 
or civil. [ Engineering.] 

en-gl-neer', v.t. [Engineer, «.] 

1. To direct or carry out as an engineer the 
formation or execution of; to perlonn the 
duties or part of an engineer in respect of. 

* 2. To ply, to work upon, to use skill or 
ingenuity with. 

** Unles* we engineered him with question after 
question, we could get nothing out of him ." — Cowfser : 
Works , xv. C4. 

* 3. To guide, conduct, or manage by inge- 
nuity and tact; to carry through against or 
over obstacles : as, To e»gin«r a Bill through 
Parliament. 

" Tbe Roman Conclave Riicceeded to the Roman 
Seuat* in this engineering work ' — Wnrburton: Di- 
vino Legation ; (Pref. to ed. of 1758). 

£n-gi-neer'-Irig, pr. par., a., & «. IEnoi- 

NEER, V.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to the art or science 
of ail engineer ; planned, directed, or earned 
out by an engineer. 

C. As. subst. : The art or acienee of con- 
atructi ngenginea and machines, and of planning 
and executing auch works as fall to the duty of 
an engineer. Engineering may Arst be divided 
into four great branches — military, rnariue, 
mechanical, and civil. The Military Engineer 
haa to do with that branch of the science which 
is connected with the planning, construction, 
and maintenance of forti A cations, the defence 
or attack of places in war, the construction 
of such buildings as may be necessary for 
military posts, tbe surveying of a country for 
military operations. &c. The duties of the 
Marine or Naval Engineer embrace works 
partly of a military and partly of a naval 
character. To him fall the planning and con- 
struction of vessels of war, and of various 
engines of war, as torpedoes, &c. 

Civil Engineering, the most extensive branch 
of the four, may be said to have originated 
in England about the middle of the last cen- 
tury. Before that period, whenever extensive 
drainage or waterworks were undertaken, 
recourse was generally had to the Duteh. 
The case is very diA'erent now. A demand 
for this profession h.is been created in the 
United States by the great development of 
our system of internal communication, as 
well as hy the application of steam to the 
purposes of our manufactures. A Civil Engi- 
neer should bave such a knowledge of mathe- 
matics as will enable him tu investigate 
as well as to apply the rules laid down 
by writers on those branches of the mixed 
sciences to which his attention will most 
frequently be drawn. He should be well 
acquainted with the principles of mechanics, 
hydraulics, and indeed with all the branches 
of natural philosophy, lie should be able to 
draw neatly, and should understand the prin- 
ciples of projection upon which all engineering 
drawings arc constructed. ']o the Civil En- 
gineer proper belongs the construction of 
roads, bridges, railways, canals, harbours, and 
drainage works. The duties being thus so 
extensive, many members of the profession 
devote themselves to one or other of the sub- 
divisions of the branch. Tims we have gas- 
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engineers, sanitary- engineers, and others, the 
nature of whose duties is sufficiently explained 
by their titles. 

The Mechanical Engineer is one who is 
efficient iu the invention, contrivance, and 
adjustment of all kinds of machinery ; who 
ie acquainted with the strength and quality 
of the material used, and also possesses a 
thorough knowledge of the power of steam 
and of the engine in all its modifications, and 
the uses to which this motive power is sp- 
plied : he should also be duly acquainted with 
mill-work of the several kinds, whether im- 
pelled by steam, water, or wind. 

• £n’-gln-er, s. (Engineer, s.) 

•fin’-gin-er-y* * en-gin-rye, * en-gin ry, 

*, [Eng. engin(e); - ery .] 

1. The act or art of managing engines of war. 

"They inny descend la uwtheinivtlck# to fortifica- 
tion. architecture, enginery, or navigation."— Milton : 
On Education. 

2. Engines of war; artillery. 

“Not distant far. with heavy pace, the foe 
Approaching gross and hugo. in hollow cube. 
Training his devilish enginery" 

Milton .* P. L., vi, 65 1-3. 

8. Thunder. 

"All the dreadful enginery of henveo seemed col- 
lecting its forces "—AIrt. Carter: Letter *, iv. 2-3. 

4. Artful contrivances or devices ; machi- 
nations. 

•'The fraudful enginery of Rome." SKenstone. 

5. Mechanism, machinery, internal struc- 
ture or arrangement. 

“The enginery of the Euglish language is too near 
for digtiuct vision. * — Marsh- Ltd* on Eng , Language . 

•en-gin-ous, ' in-gin ous, a. [Lat. in- 

geniosus.) 

1. Of or pertaining to an engine. 

“ For that one acte gives, like an enginous wheeie, 
Motion to all, sets all the state agoing." 

Decker : Whore of Babylon {icOTt 

2. Ingenious, inventive, clever, skilful. 

“All tools that enjrinoiM despair could frame." 

Marlowe : Hero <t Leander, seat. 2. 

• isn-gird , v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. gird 
(q.v.).] To encircle, to surround, to encompass. 

" My heart is drowned with CTlef. 

My body round engirt with misery." 

ilhakesp. : 2 Henry J'/., ill. 1. 

•£n-gir'-dle, v.t. & i. [Pref. en, and Eng. 
girdle (q.v.).] 

A, Trans. : To surround as a girdle, to en- 
circle. 

•* A flue bordure circularly led . . . 

That as a zone tile waist engirdled." 

Drayton : Barons' Wars , bk. vi. 

B. Inlrans. : To form a circle round, to 
encircle. 

’• With hideous grasp the skies engirdle round.* 
Uloeer : On Sir Isaac ,\ewton. 

•£n-girt', v.l. [Engird.] To encircle, to 
surround, to enclose. 

“That gold oiust round engirt these brows of miue." 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry 17., v. 1. 

fin-gi-soope, s. [Gr. ey 7 us (engus) = near, 
and <TKon>w ($ko}>e 6) =■ to view, to see.] A 
reflecting microscope, invented by Amici, in 
which the image is viewed at a aide aperture 
in the tube, in a manuer similar to the New- 
toiiiau telescope. 

*©n-gl£d', v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. glad 
(q.v.).] To make glad or cheerful ; to 
gladden, to cheer. 

“The lark uj»n the somers day, 

Mouuteth on high, with hir melodious lay. 

Of the sun shiue engladded with the light." 

Skelton : Foem*, p. 26. 

• Sn-glad’-dcned, a. [Pref. en, and Eng. 
gladdened (q.v.).] Gladdened, made glad, or 
cheerful. 

. “The engladdened Spring forgetful bow to weep." 

G. Fletcher: Christ's Triumph. 

•gn-glaim , * en-glayme, *en gleyme, 

v.t. (Pref. en, and Mid. Eng. glaym = 
clsnuny.] To make clammy or sticky. 

“Hony is yuel to defye aud englaymeth the uiawe “ 

P. Plowman, xv. 63. 

©n-glan-t6 (ari-glan-te), a. [Fr.] 

Her. : Bearing acorns or similar glands. 

• en-gle (1), s. [Angle, s.] 

*cri -gle (2), * en-ghle, s. [Inqle.] a 

favourite, a darling, a paramour. 

“ What betweeu his mistress abroad aud his engte at 
home."— Ben Jonson : Silent ll’om'Di, i 1. 

JEn -glish, * En glishe, * En-gleis (En 
as Ing), «. A 3 . [A.S. JEnglisc, Englisc, 


from the Angles, one of the three chief 
Germanic tribes who settled in England 
and conquered it from the Celtic inhabi- 
tants. Of these three the Jutes were not nu- 
merous. The Saxons and the Angles were 
so, especially the Saxons, yet on account of 
some superiority, probably of a moral kind, 
the Angles ultimately gave their name to the 
country. It was first called England in or 
about the year 600, by Egbert, king of Wessex, 
after he had united the disjointed kingdoms, 
commonly called the Heptarchy, under one 
sceptre.] 

A . As adjective : 

1. Of or pertaining to England or its In- 
habitants. 

2. Written in the English language. 

3. Characteristic of or becoming an English- 
man, 

B. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. (Pi): The people of England; more 
widely extended to the people of the United 
Kingdom. 

“The world stands In admlratioo of the capacity 
aud docibleuess of the English." — Howell: Bettors, 
Iv. 47 

2. The language of the people of England. 
(Evoush Languaoe.] 

“I can sjieak English, my lord, as well ai you.*— 
Shakesp. ; 1 Henry It’., ii 4. 

II. Print. : A size of type between Great 
Primer and Pica. 

This is English type. 

English architecture, s. [Architec- 
ture, Decorated, Domestic Architecture, 
Gothic, Perpendicular, Pointed.] 

English elm, s. Ulmus campestris. 

English language, s . The English 

language is a member of a group of allied 
languages, to which the term Teutonic has 
been applied. Tbe Teutones were a German 
tribe conquered by the Roman general Marius; 
and hence the term Teutonicus and Theoticus 
were subsequently applied to all German- 
speaking people, and the Germans still call 
their own language Beutscli, of which Dutch 
is merely another form. [Dutch.] The 
Teutonic dialects form three groups : (1) The 
Low German, (2) The Scandinavian, and (3) 
The High German. The English language 
belongs the first of these groups, as do also 
the Gothic, Frisian, Dutch, Flemish, and Old 
Saxon. The Teutonic languages themselves 
form a sub-division of the European divisiou 
of that great family of related languages to 
which the term Indo-European lias beeu ap- 
plied. The Euglisli language is closely related 
to those dialects still spoken on the northern 
shores and lowlands of Germany, a relation- 
ship due to the immigration of the Angles, 
Saxons, aud other Low German tribes. The 
original inhabitants of England were Celts, 
but few words of their language still survive : 
such are basket, bran , breeches, clout, crag , 
crock, Ac. The Teutonic invaders consisted 
of three tribes, Angles, Saxons, and Jutes, 
and their first appearance iu England was 
in a. d. 449. In process of time they drove the 
original inhabitants towards the mountainous 
districts of Wales and Scotland. The language 
introduced by the Teutonic invaders was an 
inflected language, and free from admixture of 
foreign dements. But the English of the 
present day, which is a direct development of 
the Anglo-Saxon, has lost its inflections, and 
has adopted words freely from other tongues. 
First it adopted many words from the Roman 
missionaries, by whom the island was con- 
verted to Christianity in a.d. 590. Secondly, 
a large number were adopted from the North- 
men of Scandinavia (the Norwegians, Danes, 
and Swedes), who continually made attacks 
on the coast of England, and at last, in a.d. 
1013, became the ruling power. These words 
are numerous in old northern English litera- 
ture. and in northern provincial dialects. A 
few still survive, such as are, till , until, bound , 
busk, bask, Ac. But the event which exercised 
the greatest influence on the English language 
was the Norman invasion in a.d. 10(56. After 
this, French became the language of the court, 
of the nobility, the clergy, and of literature, 
and continued to be so lor nearly 300 years. 
To it we owe most of the terms connected 
with feudalism and war, the church, the law, 
and the chase. Robert of Gloucester, writing 
in a.d. 1297, says : 


“Thui cotno. lo 1 Yngclond into Norinnmu* houde, 
Aud the Noruixua ue couthe ipeke tbo Ivte her o«* 
ei*che. 

And speko French « u dude Atom, Mid here cbyJdren 
dude also t«*che 

Bo that heviueti of thys load, tbnt of her hlod come, 
Holdeth fille tbulke eiicchr, that hit of hem uome, 
Vor bote a luau coutbe French, me toltb «»f byui wel 
lute.' 


But, a* he adds : 

“ Lowe men holdetb to Englyss, and to her knnde 
ai*cheyute.“ 

(The lower classea cllog to English and to their native 
tongue yet. | 


And so in process of time, when the two 
nations coalesced, the language of the majority 
prevailed. In a.d. 1349, Latin ceased to he 
taught In schools through the medium of 
Fieuch, and in a.d. 1362, the pleadings in 
the law courts were directed by Act of Par- 
liament to be for the future conducted in 
English. But the English of the end of the 
fourteenth century was greatly altered from 
that of the eleventh. It was uo longer an 
inflected or synthetic language, but had be- 
come, through the influence of the Norman- 
French, analytic ; that is to say, prepositions 
and auxiliaries were used instead of inflection# 
to express the various modifications of the 
idea to be conveyed by any word, and the 
relations of the several words in a sentence to 
each other. The invention of printing, the 
revival of learning in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, and increasing intercourse 
with other nations, and the discoveries of 
science, have all tended to increase the voca- 
bulary of the Eoglish language by the intro- 
duction of new words. 


The English language, using the term in its 
widest acceptation, may be divided iuto five 
periods — viz. : — 

1. First Period a.d. 450-1100. 

2. Second „ „ 1100-1250. 

3. Third „ „ 1250-1350. 

4. Fourth „ „ 1350-1460. 

5. Fifth ,, ,, 1460-the present day. 

In the first period (called also Anglo-Saxon or 
Old English), the language was inflectional ; 
in the second it began to show a tendency to 
become analytic, the tendency increasing 
till iu the fourth period inflections had virtu- 
ally disappeared. Before the Norman Con- 
quest there were two dialects in English, a 
southern aud a northern, the former of which 
was the literary language. After the Con- 
quest dialects became much more marked, 
so that we can distinguish three great varie- 
ties, the Northern, the Midland, aud the 
Southern, distinguished from each other by 
various grammatical differences. The Mid- 
land dialect was that most widely spread, aod 
it ultimately became the standard language, 
a result principally due to the influence of 
Chaucer, and in a less degree of Wycliffe, 
Gower, and others. 


English literature, s. The history _ot 
this literature begins towards the end of the 
seventh century with Ca'dmon’B paraphrase 
of the Bible and the poem of Beowulf. The 
first prose-writer was Bede, born a n. 673 : after 
him came King Alfred and Bishop -Slfric, 
in the nintli and tenth centuries. In the 
eecoud period of the language the principal 
writers were Cayainon, a monk in Worcester- 
shire, who in a.d. 1205 wrote his Brut, a 
metrical chronicle of legendary English his- 
tory, aud Orm or Ormin, who wrote a metrical 
version of the Church service for each day, 
with the addition of a sermon in verse. It is 
entirely English, not five French words are 
to be found in it. To the same date belongs 
the Ancren Riwle, or Rules for Anchoresses, 
and Genesis and Exodus, a metrical paraphrase 
of those two books, written about 1 240. To the 
third period belong the Metrical Chronicles of 
Robert of Gloucester, a.d. 1297, and Robert 
de Brunne, a.d. 1327. In the fourth period 
come the names of Maundeville, whose Travels 
were written iu a.d. 1356 ; of Chaucer, born 
a.d. 1340, died a.d. 1400, who wrote his chief 
work, the Canterbury Tales, about a.d. 1390 ; 
his treatise on the Astrolabe, written a.d. 1391 ; 
and his Troylus and Creseule, a translation 
from the Eilostrato of Boccaccio, about a.d. 
1382. Iu this period was also written the 
religious poem of William Langland, com- 
monly called The Vision of Piers Plowman, 
but properly The Vision of William concerning 
Piers the Plowman— i.e., Our Lord. Of this 
popular poem three texts are known— the 
first written in a.d. 1362, the second in a.d. 
1377, and the third in a.d. 1393. In a.d. 1382 
Wyclifle, completed hie translation of the Bible, 
the first version io the English tougue, aud 


boil, poilt, eat, fell, chorus, fhin, ben<?h; go, gem; thin, this; a^: expect, ^Cenophon, ejjdst. ph = £ 

-Clan, tian = slum, -tion, -sion = shun; -tion, -si on => zhun. -clous, -tious, -eious =* shua. -bie, -die, Ac. =» bfl, d^L 
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About a. p. 1400 Gower wrote his Confesaio 
Amantis. In the fifth period may he men- 
tioned the names of Caxton, the printer of the 
first hook printed In English, The Dicles and 
Sayings of Philosophers, in a.d. 1477 ; of Spen- 
ser, the author of the Faerie Queen, bom a. d. 
1552, died a.d. 1508 ; mid of Loid Macon. 
Dramatic literature flourished more especially 
in the first (piarter of the seventeenth century, 
ehiofaniongthedraniutihUbeiiigWilliamSlmke- 
speam, the greatest dramatist of the world, born 
a.d. 1504, died a.d. 1010 ; Ben Jonsou, Meanniont 
and Fletcher, Massinger, Marlowe, and Ford. 
The rest of the century is notable especially 
for the works of Milton, born a,d. 1008, died 
a.d. 1074 ; of Banyan, the author of the PiU 
grim’s Progress ; and of John Dry den, the poet. 
The eighteenth century, owing to the con Hints 
between political parties, produced a number of 
pamphleteers on each side, chief among them 
being Swift and Defoe. Some of our greatest 
essayists also flourished in the beginning of 
this century : notably Steele, Addison, and 
Johnson ; Pope is the most noted name in 
poetry. Later on novel- writing appeared. 
Fielding, Richardson, Smollett, and Gold- 
smith being the most noted in this branch of 
literature. Other noted names are those of 
Edmund Burke, statesman and author, born 
1730, died 1797 i Edward Gibbon, the historian, 
born 1734, died 1794; Adam Smith, and the 
poets Thomson, Churchill, Cowper, ami Burns, 
lo the present century the most noted names 
(exclusive of living writers) are— in poetry, 
Byron, Shelley, Keats, Mrs. Hemaus, Eliza- 
beth Bamtt-Browning. Wordsworth, Moore, 
Coleridge, and Sir W. Scott ; in history, &c., 
Ballam, Milman, Arnold, Carlyle, Macaulay, 
and Green ; in hetion. Miss Edgeworth, Sir 
W. Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, G. Eliot, 
Charlotte Bronte, Marryat, Lytton, and 
Anthony Trollope ; and in science, &c., Sir 
W. Hamilton, Mill, and Darwin. 

English maiden hair, s. 

Bot. : Asplenium Trichoniancs. 

English-mereury, s. 

Bot. : A plant, Che no podium Bonus Henricus. 
It is used as a pot-herb. It must not be con- 
founded with any species of the Euphorbis- 
ceous genus Mercurial is (q.v.). 

English sea grape, a. 

Bot. : Sulicornia herbacea. ( Lyte .) 

English treacle, s. 

Bot. : Alliaria officinalis. (Britten, £ Hol- 
land.) 

En glish (En as Ihg), v.t. [Enolish, a.] 
To translate or render into the English lan- 
guage. 

" Lucretius Englished / Twas » work might shake 

The power of English verse to undertake.* •* ' 

0 tuny : To Mr. Creech. 

*En-glish-a-ble (En as ihg), a. [Eng. 
English, v. ; -able.] Capable of being trans- 
lated or rendered iuto tbe English language. 

En -glish-mS.n (En as ihg), s. [Eng. Eng- 
lish, a., and man.] A native or oatnralised 
inhabitant of England. 

Englishman's foot, s. 

Bot. : Plantago major. 

* En’ glish-r^ (en as ihg), s. [Eng. Eng- 
glish, a. ; -ry.] 

1. The quality or state of being an English- 
man. 

2. A colony or settlement of Englishmen. 
•'Specifically applied to the settlements of the 
English iu Ireland.) 

“The priuclpal strongholds of the Englishrv dnrlug 

this evil time were Enniskillen nud Londonderry. 

Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xii. 

ehg‘ lis-let, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Her. : An escutcheon of pretence. 

* en-gloom\ v.t. [Pref. en, and Eog. gloom 
(q.v.).j To make or render gloomy. 

* en glue', v.t. [Fr. engluer.] To join, shut, 
or close very fast or tightly. 

•* When lie sawe and redie foude 
This coffr- made. aud well englunV* 

Cower : C. A , vilL 

* en-glut', v.t. [Fr. en glontir, from Lat. 
glvtio = to swallow.) 

1. To swallow, to gulp down. 

" How many nrodigal bits hnve slaves aud peasants 

This uight en glutted ” Shtikesp. : Timon, 1L 2. 
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2. To swallow up, to exceed. 

** My imrUcuUr grief 
EnghUt and swallow* other ■orrow*." 

tihuketp. : Othello, L 8. 

3. To fill to overflowing, to glut, to choke. 

“ Those grieved minds which choler did englui 

Upenter: 11. 11. 23. 

* en-glut ihg, a. [Perhaps for engluing or 
enl tiling.] The act of stopping up tightly. 

’* And of the putte* aud gliuwc* engluting 
Chaucer. C. T., 

* en-gti ro (1), v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. gore, v. 
(q.v.).J 

1. To gore, to pierce, to penetrate, to wouud. 

“Well hoped she the beast engored had l>eeije." 

Spenser : F. </., III. V. 28. 

2. To enrage, to infuriate, to goad. 

" Aa aivage Dull, whom two fierce uuuiUvea bayt, 
Wheu mucour doth with rage him once engore." 

is pc mer : F. y.. II. vilt 42. 

* en-go ro (2). v.t. [Pref, en, and Eng. gore , 
s. (q.v.),] To make gory or bloody. 

’’The flood blushed to he no much engored 
With aucli baae soula." 

Chapman : limner's /Had, xxl. 22, 

* en gor ge, v.t. & i. [Fr. engorger, from 
gorge — the throat; Ital. ingorgiare; Lat. 
ingitrgito. J 

A. Transitive : 

1. To swallow up, to devour. 

“ Neither doth any man. after he hath once satisfied 
hunger, engorge superfluous meats." — P. Holland. 
Ammlanut Mu reel Un us, p. 237. 

2. To swallow down, to suppress, to choke. 

" Fraught with rancour and engorged ire." 

Spenser; F. y., I. xL 40. 

B. Intrans. : To eat greedily, to devour. 

“ Greedily she engorged without restraint" 

Milton : P. L., lx. 72L 

en gorged', pa. par. or a. [Enoorqe.J 

* A. As pa. par. : (See tbe verb). 

B. As adjective: 

* 1. Ord. Lang.: Swallowed with greedi- 
ness, devoured. 

2. Med. : Filled to excess with blood ; con- 
gested. 

en-gor ge-ment, s. [Eug engorge : -ment.) 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : The act of swallowing or 
devouring greedily. 

2. Metl.: The state of being filled to excess 
or congested with blood ; congestion. 


* en-gorg'-ing, pr. par., a., & a. [Engorge.] 
A. a B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
tbe verb). 

C. As substantive : 


1. Ord. Lang. : The act of swallowing or 
devouring greedily, 

2. Med. : The act or state of becomiog con- 
gested with blood. 


en gou 16e (ah-gd-le), a. [Fr. engouler = 
to swallow.] 

Her. : Ao epitbet 7 

applied to bends, ^ 

crosses, saltiers, &.C., 
the extremities of 
which enter the 
mouths of animals. 

* en grafF, v.t. 

[Pref. r, and Eng. 
graff (q.v.).] To en- enooul£e. 

graft. 

" Whereof did growe her first engraffed paine." 

Sptnter F. y., III. ii. 17. 



* en-grafF-ment, s. [Eng. engretff: -ment.] 
The same as Engraftment (q.v.). 


eu-graft'. v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. pro# (q.v.).] 

1. To ingraft, to graft on. 

** As trees by human skill engrafted bear 
The juicy fig, smooth plum, or racy pear." 

lloole: Orlando Furiosi, bk. xxviL 

2. To implant, to set or root deeply. 

" I make my love engrafted to this store." 

Shakesp. : .Sonnet 37. 

4 cn-graf-ta' tion, s. [Eng. engraft : -ation.] 
The same as Engr.aft.ment (q.v.). 


4 en-graft ment, s. [Eng. engraft ; -ment.] 
The act of engrafting ; ingraftment. 


cn-grail , v.t. & i. [Fr. engrcler; grele = liail.] 
A. Transitive : 

4 1. Ord. La.ng. : To variegate ; to spot as 
with haiL 

“ pacifies theu shews 

A long lftuce. and a caldron, pew. cgruiled with 
tweuty hues." Chapman ; Homer's Iliad, p. 325. 


2. Her. : To indent or make ragged rt Die 
edges as though broken with liail ; to Indent 
in curved lines. 

“ Pol wheel henreth asHUltler engrailed." ~ Cnrew. 

4 B. Intrans. : To form an edging or border ; 
to run in a waving or indented line. 

en grailed , pa. par., a., & a . [Engrail.) 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1, Variegated, spotted. 

2. Having an Indented or wavy ontline. 

'* Over hill* with j*eaky toj» engrailed." 

Tennyson : Palace Of Art, 1UL 

II. Hex. : Indented iu a series of curves with 

the points outwards; 

applied to one of the r'- " Mr 

lines of partition, j rv^v’v'vv \ 
also to some benda f ) | 

and ordinaries. ^ 7 llj 

C. As substantive: • |C 1 M 

Entom. : The name ^<1 j| 

of two moths, tribe 
Geometers, family 
Boariuidfe. Tlie En- Nr 

grailed is Tephroda engrailed. 

biundularia, and the 

Small Engrailed T. crepuscularia. (Newman.) 

en-grail -mcnt, s. [Eng. engrail; -ment.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: The ring of dots round the 
edge of a medal, coin, Ac. 

2. Her. : The state of being engrailed or in- 
dented in curved lines. 

en grain’, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eog. ffratn(q.v.).] 

[Grain, s.J 

4 I. To dye deep ; to dye in grain ; to give a 
deep, permanent, or enduring colour to. 

“See thou how tresb ray flower* being spread. 

Dyed iu lille white aud crimson red. 

With leave* engrained lu lu*ty green.” 

Spenser: Shepheards Calender (Feh.). 

* 2. To incorporate wiLh the texture or grain 
of anything. 

3. To colour or paint in imitation of the 
Ijrain of wood ; to grain. 

* en-grand', v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. grand 
(q.v.). J To make great, to aggrandize. 

“ The Duke endeavoured by all means to tngrand 
bU posterity." — Fuller : Hitt. Camb., vil. 42. 

4 en-grap - pie, v.t. [Pref. en, aod Eng. 
grapple (q.v,).] To grapple, to close, to 
struggle at close quarters. 

** There shall youuc Hotspur, with a fury led. 

Engrapple with thy sou, K3 fierce a* he. * 

Daniel: Ctinl Wart, iv. S4. 

* en-grasp', v.t. fPref. en, and Eng. grasp 
(q.v.).] To grasp, to gripe, to seize and hold 
fast. 

“So both together fiers mgratped bee, 

Why lei Guyon ataudmg by their uncouth strife 
does see." Spenser: F. Q„ II v. 2 1 ). 

en-gran -lis, s. [Gr. eyypavAi? (enggraulis) = 
the anehovy.J 

Ichthy. : A genas of fishes, family Clupeid®. 
Snout prqieeting ; mouth opening backward 
considerably beyond the eyes ; mystache long 
and straight ; twelve or more rays within the 
gill covers ; the opening wide ; abdominal line 
without projecting hooked scales. Engraulis 
encrasicholns isthe anchovy (q.v.). (Couch, Ac.) 

en-gra ve (1), 4 en-grav-en, v.t. <St i. [Pref. 
en, and Eng. grave, v. (q.v.). O. BY. engraver; 
Dut. graven = to dig ; graveren = to engrave ; 
Ger. graben ~ to dig, engrave, cut, carve.) 

A. Transitive: 

L Literally: 

1. To cut with a chisel or graver ; to cut 
figures, letters, Ac., with a sharp instrument. 

•• Engrave the two stoues with the uames ." — Exoduf 
xxv ini 11. 

2. To cut, picture, or represent, as on wood, 
metal, &c., by carving with a graver, &c. 

" On the other side w:is engraven the cross nod the 
harp."— Ludlow : Memvirt, u. 247. 

4 3. To cut in, to make by incision. 

“ Full many wouud* in his corrupted flesh 
He did engrave.’ Spenser : F. <J., 1 1 L viL 32. 

* 4. To impress dee] ily, to imprint. 

“It will scarce seem possible, th*t Ood ehould eru 
grave principles, in meu'a miuds/iu words of uu certain 
sign i ficatum. '—Locke, 

B. lutmns. : To pi-actise or follow the art 
of engraving ; to be skilled in engraving. 

•[ For the difference between to engrave and 
to imprint, see Imprint. 
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• en-gra ve (2), v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. grave , 
8. <q.v.).] To bury, to inter, to place in a grave. 

*’In seemly sort their corsea to engraue.'' 

Spenser: F. I x. 42. 

*Sn-gra’ve-ment» s. [Eng. engravp.(\) ; -ment.] 

1. Tha act, process, or art of eDgraving. 

2. The work of an engraver. 

•’Webeiticr the offspring of God ought not to think 
that the Godhead is like unto gold, or stiver, or stone, 
the engravrment of art and man's device."— Hay-row : 
On the Decalogue. 

2n-grav er, s. [Eng. engrave (1) ; -er.] One 
who is skilled in engraving; a cutter of letters, 
figures, &c. , in wood, stone. &o. 

"Images are not made In the brain itself, as the 
pencil of a, pninter or engraver makes the images In 
the table, hut are imprinted in a wonderful method In 
the soul. ‘ — Bale : Origin of Mankind, p. 47. 

* en-grav'-er-y, s. [Eng. engrave (1): - ry .] 
Engraved work ; the work of an engraver. 

•'Some handsome engraverie* aud medalo.’*— Sir T. 
Browne : Miscellanies, p. 210. 

Sn-grav'-mg, pr. par. t a., &s. [Engrave (1), 

v.] 

A. A B. As pr . par. <& partioip. adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

t. The act, process, or art of cutting figures, 
letters, &c., on wood, stone, or metal. En- 
graving is very ancient. The oldest records 
are cut in stone, some in relief, some in in- 
taglio, The hieroglyphics of Egypt are cut in 
the granite monoliths, and on the walls of the 
tombs and chambers. From Egypt or Phoenicia 
the Greeks received the art of engraving, where 
it had. considerably advanced in the time of 
Homer. Among other uses which are allied to 
chasing and inlaying, it was employed in de- 
lineating maps on metallic plates. Specimens 
of Etrm iau art are also of great antiquity. The 
art of engraving is fairly referable to three 
divisions ; chalcography, or plate-engraving ; 
xylography, or wood-engraving ; lithography, 
or stone engraving. (See these words.) 

Engraving on metal originated with chasers 
and inlayers. This art is very ancient, but 
does not seem to have suggested tile sister art 
of printing from the plates thus engraved. I n 
taking a cast in sulphur of some engraved 
church ornaments, itisstated that a Florentine 
artist named Finiguerra, about 1440, was led at 
length to the discovery of the value of plate- 
engraving as a menus of printing. Some dust 
and charcoal which had gathered in the lines 
came out upon the sulphur and gave an un- 
expected and suggestive effect. Aquatint en- 
graving was invented by St. Non, a Frenchman, 
in 1002. Engraving in steel was originally 
invented by Perkins, of Philadelphia. lSl’J. 
The earliest application of the wood-engraver’s 
art in Europe was in cutting blocks for play- 
ing-cards. French writers ascribe it to the 
time of Charles V., but the Germans show 
cards of the date 1300, and the Italians claim 
that it originated in Ravenna, about 1285. En- 
graving on wood assumed the character of an 
art about 1440 ; the first impression, 1423, Im- 
proved by Durer, 1471-1528; by Bewick, 17S0. 

Engraving on a lithographic stoDe is effected 
by etching- point, diamond, or ruling-machine ; 
the stylus of the latter is a diamond. There 
are two modes, the first of which is the more 
usual : (1) The stone is covered with a gum 
and acid ink-resisting compound, dried, and 
the design scratched through this ground to 
such a depth merely as to expose the clean 
stone. The stone is then oiled, the engraved 
portions alone absorbing the oil; it is after- 
wards washed and rolled up. The printing is, 
however, usually from transfers from the 
engraved stones. (2) The stone is etched 
through a ground of asphaltum ; acid is ap- 
plied to deepen the lines. These are inked ; 
the face cleaned otf, gummed, and etched, the 
stone rolled up and printed. There are 
many styles, and these are briefly considered 
under their respective heads, as chain ography, 
copperplate engraving, dry-point, etching, 
ateel- plate engraving, wood-eugraving, &c. 

" With the work of an engraver in stone, like the 
engravings of a sicpxet. shall thou eucmve the two 
atoue* with the names of the children uf Israel."— 
Exodus xxvili. 11. 

2. That which is engraved ; an engraved 
plate, &c. 

" It appears from the engravings on Aaron's hreast- 
plate." — Warburton : Divine Legation, hk. iv., § 5. 

3. An impression taken from an engraved 
plate ; a print. 

II For the difference between engraving and 
picture , see Picture. 


engraving machine, s. 

1. A machine in which an intaglio Impres- 
sion is delivered upon a plate or cylinder 
for bank-note printing, or calico-printing, by 
the rotation under contact with the said 
object of a hardened steel roller bearing the 
design in cameo. This system was invented 
by Jacob Perkins, and was first adopted in 
bank-note engraving. [Transferring -ma- 
chine.] The process for obtaining the 
design in cameo on the mill, by rotation iu 
contact with an intaglio die, is effected in a 
transfer press. [Clam mi no-machine.] A pan- 
tograph is used in etching a reduced copy 
of a pattern on to the copper cylinder for 
calico-printing. Eccentric-engraving, for a 
certain class of patterns in calico-printing, is 
performed by a diamond etching-point on the 
varnished roller. The points are moved by 
elaborate machinery, and the effect is analo- 
gous to that of the eccentric and rose engine 
lathes. (Knight.) 

2. An apparatus on the principle of the 
pantograph, but provided with a cutting device 
and machinery for causing pressure upon the 
surface to be engraved, so as to produce lines 
similar to tbose made by hand witli the 
graver. 

* en great -cn, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. 
greaten (q.v.)*.] To make great or greater ; to 
increase, to aggravate. 

” As ain is grievous in Its owu nature, so it is much 
engreatened by the circumstances which attend it. 
Jeremg Taylor. 

4 en gregge, v.t. [0. Fr. engregier = to make 
heavy, to aggravate ; Low Lat. ingravio, from 
Lat. in, infens., and gravis = heavy.) To be- 
come heavy on ; to pre.ss upon. 

" All thlse thinges. after that thet ben gretor smale, 
engreggen the conscience of a man or woman. " — 
Chaucer Par tons Tale. 

* en grie ve, * en-greeve, v.t, & i. [Pref. 
-en, and Eng. grieve (q.v.).] 

A. Trans. ; To grieve, to vex, to afflict, to 
distress. 

" 51y engreeved mind could find no rest.* 

Sjierucr ; F. q., II. iv. 2.1 

B. Intrans : To hurt, to pain, to be trouble- 
some or painful. 

“Aches, and hurts, and corns, do engrieve either 
towards raiu, or towards frost." — Bacon; Natural 
History. 

en-gross', * en-grosse, * in-gross, v.t. & 
i. [Fr. engros = in large ; O. Fr. grosseyer = 
to engross, to write fair or in great and fair 
letters. ( Cotgrave .)] [Gross.] 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

I, To write in large or distinct letters. 

" Engrossed was it, as it is well kuowe. 

And enrolled ouely for wituesse 
In your registers." 

LydgaU : Siege qf Thebes, pt. 11 

* 2. To make gross or fat ; to fatten. 

“ Not sleepiug to engrosse his Idle body. 

But praying, to enrich his watchful soul” 

Shakes p. : Richard til.. ilL 7. 

* 3. To make thick ; to thicken. 

’* The waves thereof bo slow and sluggish were. 
Engrossed with mud, which did them foul agricse." 

Spenser ; F. Q., II. vi. 46. 

* 4. To increase in size or bulk. 

“Though pillars, by channeling, be seemingly en- 
grossed to our sight, yet they are truly weakened iu 
themselves." — li'citfori ; Architecture. 

* 5. To purchase or seize iu the gross. 

" If thou engrossest all the griefs as thine. 

Thou robbest me of a moiety." 

Shakes p. ; Atts Well, iii. 2 

6. In the same sense as II. 

7. To take or occupy the whole of; to absorb, 
to monopolize. 

“ ’Tie Just that God should not be dear 
Where self engrosses all the thought* 

Camper : Love Endures no Rival. 

8. To take or occupy an undue amount or 
proportion of. 

“ Too long hath love engrossed Britannia's stage. 

Ami sunk t*» softness all our tragic rage." 

Ttekell : To Mr. Addison, on hit Tragedy of Cato. 

* 9. To seize, to extract. 

** If out of those inventions 
Which flow in Athens, thou hast here etigrotsed 
Some rarity of wit" Ford.: Broken Heart, iii. 3 

II. Law : 

1. To copy out in a large, distinct, and 
legible hand for preservation as records. 

2. To buy up the whole or large quantities 
of auy commodity with the object of control- 
ling the market, and thus being able to sell 
again at an enhanced price. 


B. Intransitive : 

1. To be occupied or employed in engrossing, 
or copying in a large, legible, ami distinct 
hand ; to follow or practise the profession of 
an engrosser. 

" A clerk, foredoomed Ills father’s soul to cross. 

Who pens a stauza when he should engross.'' 

Pope , Frol. .'Kit. 17. IS 

* 2. To become huger, to increase. 

•' That aa the trees do grow, her name may grow, 

And in the ground each where will It engrossed 

Spenter : Culm Clout, <34. 

en gross -er, [F.ng. engross; -er] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. One who engrosses or copies documents 
iu a fair, large hand. 

2. One who seizes or assumes the whole or 
an undue share of anything ; a monopolizer. 

“Little engrossers of delegated power." — Knox: 
Spirit of Despotism , $ 29 

* II. Law : One who buys up the whole or 
large quantities of any commodity to aell 
again ; a fnrestaller. 

“ A new sort of engrossers, or forestall ere. having 
the feeding and supplying this numerous body of 
workmen in the woollen manufactures, out of their 
warehouses, set the price upon the poor Landholder." — 

Locke. 

en gross ment, s. [Eng. engross; -m cnt.] 

T. The act of engrossing or appropriating 
things in the gross ; exorbitant appropriation 
or acquisition. 

“Those held their immoderate engrossments of 
power ami favour by no other tenure than presump- 
tion.'' — Steift. 

2. The act of copying out in large, fair 
characters ; as, the engrossment of a deed. 

3. The state of being engrossed, or having 
the attention wholly taken up by some sub- 
ject. 

" In the engrossment of her own ardent and devoted 
love."— Lgtton. (Ogiloie.) 

* en-guard' (w silent), * en-gard, v.t. [Pref. 
en, and Eng. guard (q.v.).] To guard, to de- 
fend, to protect. 

“A hundred knights ! yes. that on every dream, 

He may enguard his dotage with their powers.* 

Shakesp. , Lear, i. 4. 

en-gUlf’ * ingulf , v.t. [O. Fr. engol/er: 
en = in, and goi/e = a gulf ] To swallow up 
or absorb as in a gulf. 

" Engulfed and lost 
Like Niger, in Impenetrable sands " 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. HI. 

en gulf -ment, * in-gulf-ment, s. [Eng. 
engulf; - ment .] An absorption or swallowing 
up as in a gulf or vortex. 

en'-gy-seope, s. [Engisoope.] 

* cn-ha -ble, * en-h&b -lie, v.t. [Enable.} 

* en-hab'-it, v.t . & i . [Inhabit.] 

* en hal se, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. ha Is, 
Jutlse = the neck.) To clasp round the neck, 
to embrace. 

" The other me enhalse 

With, welcome cosin. now welcome out of Wales." 

Mtrrourfor Magistrates, p. 406. 

en ha'-lus, 5. [Gr. tWAos (entries), the same 
as eVaAios ( enalios ) = in or of the sea : ev (en) 
= in, aud oAs (hals)), gen it. oAos (halos) = the 
sea. So named because the plant grows in 
estuariea.] 

Bot. : A genus of Hydro eh aridacese. Ac- 
cording to Agardh the fruit is eatable and the 
fibres can be woven. Habitat Ceylon and 
other Indian islands. 

enhance, * en -hans-en, * en-haunee, 
* cn-haunse, v.t. A i. [O. Prov. enansar 
= to further advance, from enans — before, 
rather, from Lat. in ante. (Skeat.y] 

A. Transitive: 

* J. To lift or raise on high ; to raise up. 

"Thei han ben so filled aghen, aud the ground en- 
haunced." — MaundevUlo. p. 93, 

2. To raise in rank or position ; to elevate 
or exalt socially. 

"The god of my fader, and hyra y shal enAuunce."— 
Wyctitfe: Exodus xx 2. 

3. To raise, advance, or heighten in price ; 
to increase in price. 

“The desire of money is every where the same : its 
vent varies very little, but as its greater scarcity <m- 
hances its price, and increases the scramble." — Locke. 

4. To increase, to make greater or stronger; 
to heighten. 

"A crystal draught 

Pure from the lees, which often more enhanced 
The thirst." Comper : Task, ii. 507-9. 

B. Intrans. : To he raised, to increase, to 
grow greater ; to swell up. 
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<5n han 9 ed', pa. par fa a. (Enhance.) 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb.) 

B. As adjective : 

1. Ord . Lang. : Raised, increased, height- 
ened, augmented. 

2. Her. : A term applied to any ordinary 
when removed from its proper position cud 
placed higher up in the field. 

£n han $e ment, s. [Eog. enhance; -ment.) 

1. The act of increasing, or raising, as in 
price. 

*’ Their yearly rents are not improved, the landlords 
making uu less gain by fines tonu by enhance lUent of 
rents." — Bacon: (JJjice AticuaUons. 

2. The state of being increased, augmented, 
or raised ; a rise or increase, as in price. 

* This ewAnncemenf may easily be proved not to ho 
owing to tbecucreaaeof taxes, hut to uniform Increase 
of consumption and of money." — Burke ; Lute State of 
the Sat ion. 

3. An increasing, heightening, or making 
greater ; ao aggravation. 

•• Jocular slanders have, from the slightness of tho 
temptation, an enhancement of guilt. — Government 
Of the Tonga*. 

£nh&n' ~ 9 er, # en haun-scro* *. [Eng. 
enhance); -er.J 

* 1. One who raises or exalts socially. 

2. One who enhances, raises, or increases, 
as in price. 

•* In such case* wo must be so affected as that we 
grudge to ourselves our own gam, that wo tie not In 
the first file of e nAu n < era. " — lip. Ball: Cates of Con- 
science. 

•en h&p'-py, v.t. [Tref. C7t> and Eng. happy 
(q.v.).j To make happy or prosperous. 

•• What better than at once to are our kingdom en • 
happied, and Christ advanced T -J Sy moods Sermon 
(1611), (£p. 1/ed). 

•en har'-bour, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. har- 
bour (q,v.), j To harbour or dwell in; to in- 
habit, to lodge in. 

" O true delight, enhnrbmtring the brests 
Of tlmee sweet creatures with the plumy crests." 

W. Browne : Pastorale, bk. L , ft. a. 

*£n har'-dea, v.t . [Pref. en , and Eng. harden 
(q.v.).] To* make hard, to harden, to encour- 
age, to emholden. 

•• France uset.h to cnhnrdm ono with confidence ; for 
ths gentry of France have a kind of loose becoming 
boldness, <fcu ." — Hutoell : Instruct, /or True., p. laa. 

* en - Iiar-mo'-ni - an, o. [Gr. (Vap(io«o? 
(eTtarmontos).] The same as Enharmonic 
( q.v.) 

"The Inventor of the m us Ick called enharmoniaTt,” 
—P. Holland : Plutarch, p. 1,090. 

in hax mon’-ic, ’en Iisx mon'-ick, en- 
har mon ique, a. & s. [Pr. enharmoniqur, 
from Gr. evappavucoq (enarmonikos) = in har- 
mony : tV (en.) — in, and cqtyx>via(harTnonia) = 
harmony.] 

A. As adjective: 

Music: 

1. One of the three genera of Greek music, 
the other two beiog the Diatooic and Chro- 
matic. 

2. Having intervals less than a semitone ; 
e.g., ao enharmonic organ or harmonium is 
aD instrument having more than twelve divi- 
sions io the octave, and capable, therefore, 
of producing two distinct sounds ; when on the 
ordinary instrument one only exists, as, for 
instance, ojj and a 9. An enharmonic scale is 
one conteiniog iotervala less than a semibreve. 

Enharmonic Modulation : A change as to 
notation, but not as to sound. ( Stainer <£ 
Barrett.) 

** In passing from one song to another, ehe [Leonora 
BarouiJ shews sometimes the divisions of the enhar- 
monick and chromatick species with so much air and 
aweetuess. that every hearer is ravished with that 
delicate aod difficult inode of singing."— Warton. 

*B. As subst.: Enharmonic music. 

” Tlius you sec what were the first impediments aud 
beginnings of enharmoniguet ." — P. Holland : Plutarch, 
p. LW. 

t en-har-mon’-ic-al, c. [EDg. enharmonic ; 
-at.} 

Music: The aame as Enharmonic) (q.v,). 

en-har mon -Ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. enhar- 

monical; - ly .] 

Music: Fn the enharmonic style or ayatem ; 
with perfect iotonation. 

en-har mo'-ni-on, a. [Gr. evap/xoviov (enar- 
monion), neut. of evap/i<mo« (enarmon ios) =. in 
harmony.] 


Musio: A aong of many parta In harmony ; 
enharmonic music. 

" Knharmonlan, one of the three general sorts of 
music : song of many parts, or a curious concert of 
sundry tunes."— P. Holland: Plutarch [Explanation 
q/ Obscure Wonts). 

* 6n haa to, v.t. [Pref. en, aod Eng. haste 
(q.v.).J To hasten, to hurry.] 

” Which Idni enhastrlh ale from day to day 
Towards Thebes, lu all that euer he may. 

Lydgate; Story of Thebes, pt 1. 

•fen liaun‘9e, *en-haunse, v.t. [Enhance.] 

’cn haunt', ’en haunte, v.t. [Pref. en, 
and Eng. haunt (q.v.).] 

1. To keep company or associate with. 

11 1 enhaunte, 1 haunte one* company v. m —Palsgrave. 

2. To practise, to exercise. 

"He enfuiun/tde i>ower vpoa alio the kytnds.'— 
Wyciy/e: 2 Puralip., lx. 20. 

* en heart en (heart as hart), v. t. [Pref, 
en, and Eng. hearten (q.v.).] To encourage, 
to embolden, to inspirit, to animate. 

"The enemy exults and la enhearlenedf— Jeremy 
Taylor. 

* en hed ge, v.t. [Pref. and Eng. heAge 
(q. v.).J To surround or enelose with a hedge ; 
to hedge in. 

■' Frightful! matrons making wofull noise, 

Jo heaps mh edged It" Hears .* Virgil (16C2.). 

* en-her'-it, v.t. & i. [Inherit.] 

* en-her'-it age (age as Ig), s. [Pref. en, 
and Eng. heritage (q.v,).] A heritage, an in- 
heritance. 

" To recover my fathers kyngdome aud enAerirap#,"— 
Hall : Edicard IV., aa. 10. 

* en-her'-i tau9e, 5 . [Inheritance.] 

* en hort , 4 en-ort, ’ en hurte, v.i. (O. 
Fr. enhorter, from Lat. enhortor.] To exhort, 
to encourage. 

"Coumfort thl fighters aghena the eytee, that thou 
distroye it. aud enhurte hem.”— Wyctyfe : 2 Eingt 
xi. 25. 

*en hume, v.t. [Inhume.] To swallow up, 
to hury. 

“ Ho op'd hi# greedy throat that might enhume 
A horse aud horseman iu its living tomb" 

Boole : Orlando Purioso, bk. xL 

* en-huri-ger, v.t. [Pref en, and Eog. 
hunger (q.v.).] To make hungry. 

en-hy dris, ‘ en hy -cLra, 5 . [Gr. ewSpoc 
(enudros) = living in water’: ck- (m) = in, aDd 
v&op ( hudor ) — water.] 

Zool : Sea-otter. A genus of carnivorous 
maoinials, family Mustelkhe ; six incisors 
above, four below, tail much shorter than the 
body, no anal scent-bags. Fur thick, woolly. 
Enhydra marina, the Sea-otter, or Sea-beaver, 
is found in the regioos bordering the North 
Pacific on either side. These animals are 
killed for their valuable fur. 

t en-hy'-drite, s. [Gr. ewSpos (enudros) — 
with water in it, holding water; auff. -ite 
(Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : A generic term for any mineral 

having water within its cavities. 

en-hy'-drous, a. [Enhydrite.] 

Mineralogy : 

L Properly : Having water within its 

cavities, as enhydrous quartz. 

2. Less properly ; Haviog any other liquid 
than water within its cavities. 

fin'-If, s. (Corrupted Arabic.) 

Asfron. : A fixed star, of magnitude 2J, 
called also e Pegasi. 

e-nig -ma, s. (Gr. alviypa (ainigma), genit. 
aiviypard; (ainigmatos) — a dark saying; aivitr- 
aop.at (ainissomai) — to apeak in riddles ; alvos 
(aiiios) = a tale.] 

1. An obscure, dark, doubtful, or ambiguous 
saying or question ; a riddle. 

"The dark enigma will allow 
A menuiug ; which, if well I understand, 

From Euicnlege will free the god's command." 

Itryden : O rid ; J/e tumor phot ts L 

2. Anythiog which is puzzling or inexpli- 
cable ; a puzzle. 

" But day by day, aud year by year, 

Will make the dark enigma clear." 

Cote per : To Lady Austen. 

e-nig -mat ic, e nig-m&t’-ic-al, a. (Gr. 

amynariKos ( ainigmatikos ) = speaking in 
riddles ; aUuypa ( ainigma ) = a riddle ; Fr. 
enigmatique ; Sp. & ItaL enignmtico. \ 


1. Obscure ; darkly or ambiguously er 
pressed ; containing or resembling au enigma. 

*• Unlike tba enigmatic Une, 

Ho difficult to »i>eil, 

Which shook BeUh&zzar at hie wiue,' 

The night bis city fell* 

Cotcper i querns Visit to London, March 17, 17». 

2. Obscure, cloudy, doubLful. 

"Faith here Is the aaseut to those things which 
come to us by bcariug, aud are so believed by ad her- 
ence, ar therk enlgmaticat knowledge, l*ut hereafter 
are seen or known demons tratH el y." —Hammond. 

2 mg mat'-ic-al ly, culv. [Eng. enigmati- 
cal; -ly. J In au ’enigmatic maouer ; obscurely, 
darkly, ambiguously. 

“ Homer speak* enigmatically, and intends that 
these monsters are merely tbe creation of i>oetry. " — 
Broome. 

e-nig ma tist, s. [Gr. aiviypLaTiargc (ainig- 
maUstes ) a dealer or speaker in riddles; 
cuviypa (ainiguui) = a riddle.] A maker or 
dealer iu euigmas ; one who expresses himself 
darkly or ambiguously. 

"That 1 may deal more Ingenuously with my reader 
than the above-mentioned enigmaiu' has done, 1 
shall present him with a key to my riddle.' — A ddison 

* e- nig'-ma tlze, V.i. [Gr. alveyiAartcopru 
(ainigvuUizomai), from aiviypa (ainignui) = & 
riddle.] To speak or write enigmatically or 
ambiguously. 

* e nig-ma-tog -ra-phy, «. (Gr. alviypa 

(ainigma) a riddle*, and ypa<pu> (grapho ) = to 
write.] The act or art of making or of solving 

euigmas. 

’ e mg- ma-tol o gy, «. [Gr. a^tyi** 
(ainigma), genit. aivtyp-aro? (cini^7riafoa) = a 
riddle, and Ady<* (foj/os) = a discuurae.J The 
same as Enigmatooraphy (q.v.). 

* en I si© (a silent), v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. 
isle (q.v.)] To make an islaod of; to sepa- 
rate ; to sever ; to cut olf or away. 

" So plfcsssutly enisled In mighty Neptune's msrge.* 

Drayton; Poly-Ulblon, s. 2. 

* en-jail', v.t. [Pr. en, and Eng. jail (q.v.)] 
To imprison : to confioe ; to keep under re- 
straint. 

" When her firm destiur 

Confined and mjalled her, that seemed so free. 

Donne : Progress 0/ the Soul. St. xvllL 

en join' (I), ” en-joyn (1), * en-yoyn, 

* injoine, v.t. & i. [Fr. enjoindre, from en 
= in, and joindre — to join ; Lat, injungo = to 
join into ; to enjoin.) 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language ; 

1. To lay au order or command opon, 
coupled with admonition ; to put an injunc- 
tion upon ; to admouish, aad direct with 
authority. (Said ot the person.) 

2. To order, to command, to lay or impose 
upoo as an injunction. (Said of the thing.) 

" I ueedfl must by all ineniies fulfill 
This penance which enjoyned is to me." 

Spenser: F. q., VI vliL 90. 

II. Law: To prohibit, forbid, or restrain by 
an injunction (q.v.). 

B. lntrans.: To hid, to command, to ad- 
monish, to warn. 

"It endeavours to secure every man's interest, hjr 
enjoining that truth and fidelity be invariably pro- 
served.” — TiUotson. 

4 en-join (2), 4 en-j6yn (2\ v.t. [Pref. en, 
and Eng. join (q.v.).J To join or unite to- 


Live here to see yon both enjoyn'd in one." 

Phdlu of Scyro* (1555/. 

en join'-er, s. [Eng. enjoin (1); -er.] Odo 
who enjoins, or gives iryunctions. 

* en-join -men t, s. [EDg. enjoin; -merit.] 
The act of enjoining ; injunction, command, 
direction, order; the state of being enjoined. 

"Critical trial should be made by puhlic enjoin- 
ment, whereby determination may be settled beyond 
debate.”— Browne : Vulgar Err our t. 

en-jo^, 4 en-joye, 4 en yoy-en, t\l. A i. 
[Fr. en = in, and joie — joy.J 

A. Transitive : 

1. To feel a pleasure io ; to have a pleasing 
sense or perceptioo of ; to take pleasure or 
delight in. 

** Her Joyous presence and sweet company 
In full content he there did lonx' enjoy. ‘ 

Bpeiuer : F. q., 1. xlL 41. 

2. To have the possession, use. or enjoy- 
ment of; to have, hold, or occupy, as some- 
thing advantageous or desirable. 

" The Whips had, under Fraser'* administration. 
enjoyed alumst as entire a liberty as if there hod been 
uo cenaurah ip. '— M acaulay : Hist. Eng., cb. xix. 
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3. To gain, to obtain. 

" Wherelu It Hbftll appear that your demands are 
Just. 

Ye shall enjoy them.'’ Shakesp,: 2 lien. IV. iv. L 

4. To have sexual intercourse with. 

" 8o inflame my seuso 
With ardour to enjoy thee." 

Milton : P.L, lx. 1032. 

B. Reflex. : To feel pleasure ; to take enjoy- 
ment in things; to delight oneself; to lie 
happy. 

" When a man shalt, with a sol>er, sedate, diabolical 
rancour, look upon and enjoy himself hi the sight of 
his neigbliow’tt am ami slmitie. can he plead the insti- 
gation of any api>etite lu nature 7 '—South. 

' C. Intmns. : To feel joy ; to have pleasure 
or happiness. 

" Manye achulea entoye tu His uatyulte."— Wy cliff e : 
Luke L 14. 

* en-jo^, s. [Enjoy, v.) Joy, happiness, 
pleasure. 

"True love Is content with his enjoy." 

Puttcnham ; Eng. Pocsie, bk. lit, c. 10. 

<m jo^-a-ble, a. [Eng. enjoy ; -able.] Capable 
of or fit'for being enjoyed ; capable of afford- 
ing enjoyment. 

"The evening of our days Is generally the calmest 
and the moat enjoyable of them. — Pope: Letlert. 

£n-Jo^-er, s. [Eng. enjoy: -cr.] One who 
eiuoys, possesses, or has the benefit of any- 
thing. 

"The unprofitable, unworthy enjoyers of them." — 
South; Sermons. voL U., ser. 2. 

j^jK-ment, s. [Eng. enjoy; -men*.] 

1. The state or condition of enjoying; the 
state of possessing or having anything ad- 
vantageous or desirable ; fruition. 

" Who is there does not sometimes hazard It for the 
enjoyment of an hour?" — Rambler, No. 178. 

2. That which is enjoyed or affords pleasure 
or satisfaction. 

"To despise the little things of i> resent aeu.se, for 
the hojw of sverlaatiug enjoyments. — (llanvitl, aer. X. 

Cralib thus discriminates between enjoy- 
ment, fruition, and gratification : u Fruition , 
from frvor to enjoy, is employed only for the 
act of enjoying ; we speak either of the enjoy- 
ment of any pleasure, or of the enjoyment a* a 
pleasure : we speak of those pleasures which 
are received from the frxiition, in distinct.on 
from those which are had in expectation. The 
enjoyment is either corporeal or spiritual, as 
the enjoyment of music, or the enjoyment of 
study, but the fruition of eating, or any 
other sensible, or at least external object; 
hope intervenes between the desire aiul the 
fruition. Gratification, from the verb to gratify, 
make grateful or pleasant, signifies either the 
act of giving pleasure, or the pleasure re- 
ceived. Enjoyment springs from every object 
which is capable of yielding pleasure ; by 
distinction however, nnd in the latter sense, 
from moral and rational objects : hut the 
gratification, which is a species of enjoyment, 
is obtained through the medium of the senses. 
The enjoyment is not so vivid as the gratifica- 
tion : the gratification is not so permanent as 
the enjoyment. Domestic life has its peculiar 
enjoyments; brilliant spectacles atfoixl gratifi- 
cation. Our capacity for enjoyment depends 
upon our intellectual endowments ; our grati- 
fication depends upon the tone of our feelings, 
and the nature of our desires." ( Crabb : Eng. 
Synon .) 

*,en-ken -nel, v.t. [Pref. en t and Eng. kennel 
(q.v.).] To ‘shut up in a kennel. 

"[Diogeues] that alwaies In a tub enkenneVed lies." 

Davies ; Microcosmos, p. 84. 

* Sn-ker'-nel, v.t. [Eng., <fcc. en, and kernel.] 

2. To form into a kernel 
2. To enclose in a kennel. 

" It were a happy metamorphosis 
To be enkemeUed thus." 

Southey ; Xondescripls, vL 

£n-kin' die, * en-ken-dle, v.t. A i. | Pref. 
en, and Eng. kindle (q.v.).] 

A, Transitive; 

L T.it. : To kindle, to set on fire, to set 
alight. 

"N’or let us extlnguishe the smoldering flax, hut 
enkcndle it." — Udal : Romayns xili, 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To kindle, to inflame. 

” And m my breast enkindle virtue's love." 

H'nrfon: Eclogue v. 

*2. To excite, to inflame, to rouse into 
Action. 

" Fearing to strengthen that impatience, 

Which seemed too much eti kindled." 

Shakesp. : Julius Ccesar, 11. t. 


*3. To incite or inflame to any action, 
"That, trusted home. 

Might yet enkindle you unto the crown." 

Shakesp. : Mu<beth, L S. 

* B. Intrans. : To take fire ; to be enkindled. 

* en la ce, v.f. [Inlace.] 

1. To fasten with lace; to bind or encircle 
as with lace ; to surround. 

" Ropes of iK'irl her neck and breast enlace.'* 

P. Fletcher; Piscalorie Eclogues, vliL 

2. To embrace, to clasp. 

" And foaming hi thy love with snowy arms enlace 
thee." P. Fletcher; Piscatorie Eclogues, vlL 84. 

3. To involve, to untangle. 

"With hon great harms these fur-said wales hen 
enlaced. "— Chaucer ; Boethius , bk. ill. 

' en^la 9e -ment, a. [Eng. enlace; -ment.] 
The act of enlacing ; the state of being en- 
folded, eucireled, or involved. 

" His tail about the Imp he rolled 
lu fond aud close cnltu'cment.” 

Southey ; The DeviTs Walk 

‘en lan-gour, *en lan gor, v.t. [Pref. 
en, and Eng. lungonr (q.v.).] To cause to 
piue or waste away ; to cause to fade. 

" Of such a colour etdangoured 
Was Abstinence, yww, coloured." 

Romaunt of the Rose, 7,399. 

* en-ltip f , v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. lap , v. (q.v.).] 
To involve, to cover or roll up. 

“ By reason of the clay wherein they are tnlapped 
—P. Uotlaud ; Pliuie, bk. xxxvIl, cb. vii. 

* en lard , v.t. [Pref. en. and Eng. ltird( q.v.).] 
To dress or cover with lard ; to fatten. 

" That were to cnlnrd his fat already prhte." 

Shakesp. : Troilus <£ CrcsvUla, IL 8. 

en-lar go, v.f. A i. [Pref. en, and Eng. large 

(4 v.).] 

A. 7Vaimf£t*e; 

1. To make large or greater in size, quantity 
or bulk ; to expand or increase in bulk. 

2. To make large in appearance ; to cause to 
appear larger ; to magnify. 

” In lustre and effect like gloss. 

Which o'er each object casting various dyes, 
Etdurges some, and others multiplies " 

Pope : Temple of Fame, 132-4. 

3. To extend in limits or dimensions. 

“ Glory Is like a circle In the water 
Which never ceases to enlarge itself." 

Shakesp. ; 1 Henry VI., L 2. 

4. To dilate, to expand ; to extend in com- 
prehension. 

" O ye Corinthians, our mouth is open unto you, our 
heart Is enlarged."— 2 Corinthians vL 11. 

5. To expand, to extend, to make more full ; 
to amplify. 

" Rather than anything shall be wanting that will 
despatch hnu, I will enlarge my testimony against 
him,"— Runyan t Pily rim's Progress, pL L 

6. To extend to more uses or purposea. 

•• It hath grown from no other root than only a 
desire to enlarge the necessary root of the word of 
Qod.“— Hooker. 

* 7. To give free vent or scope to, to vent. 

" Though she appear honest to me, yet at other 
places she enlu rgetn her mirth so far, that there ta 
shrewd construction made of hex 4 ."— Shakesp. ; Merry 
M'ire.i. U. 2. 

8. To set free from confinement ; to set at 
liberty. 

" Ajgullty sonl enlarged. 

And hy a Saviour's death discharged.' 

Coivper; Olney Hymns, xlx. 

* 9. To state at large or fully ; to dilate or 
enlarge upon. 

" In my tent enlarge your griefs." 

Shakesp. t Julius Ccesar, lv. 2. 

* B. Reflex.: To make diffuse ; to amplify, 
to expatiate. 

" I will enlarge myself no further to you at this 
time."— Howell : Letters, bk. L, let. 29. 

C. Intransitive : 

1. To grow larger ; to become bigger ; to in- 
crease in size or bulk. 

" Where Avon shapes 
His winding way, enlarging as it flows." 

Jwjo : EdgehUl. bk. L 

2. To dilate, to speak or write at length ; to 
expatiate ; to amplify. 

" Tliis Is a theme bo unpleasant, I delight not to en- 
large on it; rather wish the memory of It were ex- 
tinct."— More : l teeny of Piety. 

* 3. To exsggei-ate. 

" A severe critic would be apt to think I enlarged a 
little, its traveller* are often suspected to do." — Swift. 

4. To increase io capacity or com prehension ; 
to increase in breadth or extent ; to expaud. 

" Great objects make 

Great minds, enlarging as their views enlarge .* 

Voting ; Xight Thoughts, ix. 1,084, 1,065. 

«I Crabb thus discriminates between to 
enlarge, to extend, and to increase: ** We speak 


of enlarging a house, n room, premises or 
boundaries ; of increasing the property, the 
army, the capital, expense, Arc. ; of extending 
the boundaries of an empire. Wu say tlie 
hole or cavity enlarges, the bead or bulk en- 
larges, the number increases, the swelling, in- 
flammation, and the like, increase; so likewise 
in the figurative sense, the views, the pro- 
spects, the powers, the ideas, aud the mind, 
are enlarged; pain, pleasure, Jiope, fear, anger, 
or kindness, is increased ; views, prospects, 
connections, nnd the like, are extended.'* 
{Grubb: Eng, Synon.) 

en larged', ?>«. 2 «<r. & a. [Enlarge.] 

A. As pa. par. : (Sue the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Made larger, greater or bigger ; Increased 
In bulk or dimensions. 

2. Not narrow liberal, expanded, broad, 
comprehensive : as, a uiaD of enlarged views. 

* en-larg-ed-ly, odv. [Eng. enlarged ; -ly.) 
In an enlarged or wide manner or sense ; with 
enlargement; broadly, widely. 

" Justification la taken two way* In Scripture; 
precisely, for the remission of sms by the only merit* 
and satibf.utloii of Christ, accepted for us, mid imputed 
to ns ; mid enlargedly, for that act of God. and the 
liecevctry aud immediate cuiicomltauta unto nnd cou- 
aequeut upon that" — Mountnyu ; Appeals to Ccesar. 
p. 172. 

en-lar ge-ment, s. [Eng. enlarge; -merit.) 

1. The act or process of enlarging or in- 
creasing in size, bulk, or dimensions ; increaaa 
in size. 

" The crowded roots demand enhtrgemnit now." 

Cotoper ; Task, iii. 535. 

2. Aii exteudiug or making more wide or 
broad. 

" The commons in Rome generally pursued the en- 
largement of their power by more set quarrels of one 
entire assembly agmnst another.''— Swift. 

3. The state or condition of being enlarged ; 
increase or augmentation in size or importance. 

* 4. Something added on ; an addition. 

" Aud all who told It added something new. 

And all who heard It made enlargements too." 

Pope ; Temple of Fume, 470, 471. 

5. Extension orexpansinn of the intellectual 
powers; increase of knowledge ; extended or 
enlarged comprehension or capacity. 

G. Release from confinement, restraint, or 
constraint. 

" Now sign his enlargement 

Massinger ; Fatal Dowry, L 2. 

7. Diffuseness of speech or writing ; an ex- 
patiating or dilating upon any particular point 
or subject. 

" While I restrain my pen from all enlargements." 

Mallet : To the Duke of Marlborough. 

en-larg'-er, s. [Eng. enlarg{e); -er.) Oua 
who enlarges, increases, or expatiates upon 
anything. 

•’ We nil all not conteutiouMy rejoin, but confer what 
Is in tut unto bin mime nnd honour, ready to be swab 
lowed in nny worthy enlarger."— Browne: Vulgar 
Errours. (To the Reader.) 

en-lar g'-Ing, pr. par,, a., & s. [Enlarge.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (Sea 
the verb). 

C. As snbst. : The act of making larger ; tha 
state of becoming larger ; enlargement. 

enlarging -hammer, s. The gold- 
beater's hammer by winch he reduces tha 
package of quartiers or gold-plate. Fifty-six 
of the quartiers form a packet (caucher). and 
are interleaved witli vellum. The hammer 
weighs fourteen or fifteen pounds, aud is 
shaped like a truncated hexagonal pyramid, 
six inches high. Its face is very slightly 
convex, aud five indies in diameter. 

* en-laur'-el, en-lawr-el, v.t. [Pref. en, 
and Eng. fan re! (q.v.).] To crown with laureL 

" Foe wen to faire ski la enlawrelleil Queen * 
w Davies ; Eclogues, p. 20. 

* en-lay' t v . t . [Inlav.] 

* en-leag’ue, v.i. [Pref. en, and Eng. league 
(q v.).J To be in league with. 

" Now it doth *pj*ear 

That he. en leagued with robbera, was the spoiler.* 
Joanna Bail lie. 

* en-le-gcance, s. [O. Fr. en — in, and 

legcaunce, ligunve = homage.] Allegiance. 

"So that mo aud wo tlier rotne for etdegeanee." 

Robert of Mum-ester, p. 85. 

* en-length\ r.f. [Pref. en t and Eng. length 
(q.v.).] To lengthen out. 

"Begins to enle igth the days disposed to g»*od." 

Daniel : Panegyric to the Ring s Majesty, 
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* fin-lehgth'-en, r t. [Pref. en, ami Eng. 
lengthen (q. v.).*J To lengthen, to draw out. 

“In a smaller thresul atiJ inure enlengthened fiU- 
tueuL"— Browne: Vulgar Lrrours. bk it., ch. iv. 

en lev-e (ah-lev -e), a. [Fr., pa. par. of ri- 
le ver as to raise or lilt.] 

Her. ; liaised or elevated. 

* en lev^-en, a, A *. [Eleven.) 

* en li ance, * en ly ance, s. [0. Fr 

enlumt, pr. par. of euher to join, to unite* 
Alliance. 

'• He wjrllede me»t of allethyngx to hymcn/yiner. * 
Robert of Uloucester, |>. 12. 

* en light', ( gh silent), r.f. [Pref. en. nnd 
Eng. light (q.v.).] To enlighten, to illuminate. 

"[Wit fioin the firat has fshoiie on ages jxut. 

Enhghts tbe j»!vjm.uI. anil dmll warm the but." 

Rope : Esrny on Criticism, 402, 41$. 

fin-light -en (ah silent), v.t. [Pref. en, and 
Eng. lighten (q.v.).] 

* I. Lit. : To give light to; to shed light 
Upon ; to illuminate. 

"The rnoou la cnltghfened to pAcru the uighL*' 

__ Byrom: Thanksgieiny Hymn. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. To give intellectual light to ; to illuminate 
the intellect of ; to instruct, to inform, to im- 
part knowledge to. 

** Tima enlightening our mind, and rectifying our 
practice in all muttm." — Barrow: Sermon*, vol. t 
acr a. 

* 2. To qnicken in the faculty of vision. 

•' Hls eyes were enUghtent*l —1 Samuel xiv. 27. 

3. To instruct or inform in divine know- 
ledge or religious truths. 

" Those who were once enlightened”— H threw tL 4 . 

* 4. To cheer, to exhilarate, to gladden. 

M For the difference between to enlighten 
and to illuminate , see Illuminate. 

fin-light ened (gh silent), pa. par. & a. 
[Enlighten.] 

A. As pa. par. : (Seethe verb). 

E. As adjective : 

1. Lit. : Made light, furnished or supplied 
with light ; illuminated. 

2. Fig. : Mentally or intellectually illum- 
inated ; informed, instructed ; advanced in 
knowledge. 

fin light en-er (gh silent), s. [Eug. enlighten; 
-er.\ One who or that which enlightens, illu- 
minates, or gives light to ; one who instructs, 
informs, or gives intellectual light to. 

•• Here Adam interposed : * 0 seut from heaven 
Enlightener of i»y dirkuess. gracious things 
Thou bast revealed.* Milton ■ p. L., xii 270-72. 

en-llght'-en-mfint (gh silent), $. [Eng. en- 
lighten ; -nient.] 

1. The act of enlightening or illuminating. 
(Lit. A* Jig.) 

2. The state of l*eing enlightened. 

* en limn ( silent), v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng 
limn (q.v.).] To illuminate ; to adorn with 
ornamented letters or illuminations. 

* en link , v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. linl (q.v.).] 
To huk, to connect, to join, to chain to. 

" Enlinkt to waste aud desolation.’* 

S^akesp. : Henry V., UL 3. 

enlist , * in list', v.t. &. i. [Fr. en = in, 
and liste = a list.] [List.) 

A. Transitive: 

L Literally : 

1. Gen. : To enrol], to register or enter in 
a list. 

2- 8joec. : To engage for military service. 

IL Fig. : To engage, gam over, or uuite to 
a cause ; to employ in the advancement of 
some interest. 

"A graver fact, enlisted oo your side. 

Miy lurmsb illustration well applied." 

Cowper; Conversation, 205, 206. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. Lit: To engage oneself for mil itary service, 
” Many We*t-coimtry Wbijs. wlio did not thiuk it 

absolutely ssiif ul to enfirf. stood out for terms suhvci- 
eiveof all military disci pi me."— M acaulay: Hist. Eng , 
ch itii. 

2. Fig. : To attach or engage oneself to a 
party, interest, nr cause. 

For the difference between to enlist and 
to enrol, see Enrol. 

fin-list ment, s. [Eng. enlist; -m<mf.] 

1. The act of enlisting or of engaging for 
military service. 


2. The act of engaging oneself for military 
service ; the state of being eulistetL 

3. The writing or document by which a 
soldier is bound. 

*en-live, v.t. [Pref. en.and Eng, live (q.v.).] 

1. To give life to ; to quicken ; to make to 
live. 

’’This dissolved Ixxly shall be rai*ed out of the du»t. 
Mid rnfived w»th tbn very *oul wherewith it l» Pow 
An un ited. — Bishop Hall ■" Select Thoughts. } a). 

2. To animate, to quieKen ; to give spright- 
liuess or animation to. 

** See. see the dirts by which »« honied 
Are liru-ht l/Wu * pencilK tamed : 

With which kite laww enheeth more 
Beauties ihsu they destroyed lief ore." 

Lorelace - l.urruta, p. 19; 

cn-llv en, v.t. [Pref. en ; Eng. live, and 
suit. *c«.j 

1. To quicken ; to make to live ; to give 
life to. 

** Lo! of themselves tbe enlivened chessmen move.** 
Cowley : Pindaric k. Odes ; /Jesting, lit. 

2. To make vigorous or active ; to stimu- 
late ; to invigorate. 

"They mine out d the liath not ouly sweet mid 
clean, but also much enlivened, fan l KtTeugtheued lu 
their joints. — Bunyan Pilgrim t Progress, pt li. 

3. To give spirit or animation to; to ani- 
mate, to make sprightly, cheerful, or gay ; to 
exhilarate. 


en liv en er, s. [Eng. enliven; -er] One 
who or ’that which enlivens, animates, stimu- 
lates, or invigorates. 

” Fire, the enlitener of the general frame.* 

Irryden : 1 V tfe of Baths Tale. 427. 

* en-lu mine, v.t. [Fr. cnluminer , from Lat. 
t/f«7ni«<>.] To illumine, to brighten, to en- 
lighten. [Illuminate.] 

” Who*e idory sbiueth as ‘he monilnj <d*rr*>. 

Aud with her light the earth cnlnnunes <. leare." 

f (/. I1.11.L 

* fin lock , v.t . [Pref. en, and Eng. lock (q.v.).] 
To lock, close, or shut up. 

•• In whose chaste breast at! bounty nitnrall. 

And treosim-s of true lo* e entocke d l^eue." 

Spenser - E */.. IV. (Ititrod.l, iv. 

* fin-Iu re, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. Lire (q.v.).] 
To lure, to entice. 


en man ehfi (an man-she), a. [Fr.] 

Her.: Covered with 
orresei ibling a sleeve. 

(Said when the chief 
lias lines drawn from 
the centre of the upper 
edge to the sides to 
about half the breadth 
of the chief.) 

* fin mar ble, v.t. 

[Pref. en, ami Eng. 
marble (q.v.).] To 
turn to marble ; lo make as liard or unfeeling 
as inai ble. 

’• Thou dost enmarble the proud heart of her.** 

Spenser Hymn in Honour of Love. 

* fin-mar vel, en mar vail, v.t. [Pref. 
en, aud Eng. viarrd (q.v.).] To cause to 
wonder, marvel at, or admire. 

** A eertaio imitation of Siienser with which weareall 
en raptured ami enmarvailed . ' — Cray : To West, Let. 25. 

en masse (an mass), pAra se. [Fr] In 

the mass or whole body. 



ENiXANCILfe. 


"fin mesh, r.f. [Pref. en, and Eng. mesh 
(q.v-)._ To entangle or catch in a net ; to trap. 
"Su«! 11 tnm her virtue mto pitch ; 

Aud out of her own iroodiirt* mike the net 
Tint ihall enmesh them .ill.** 

Shaltesp. : Othello, iL & 

"fin-mew (ew as n), r.f. [Emmew.) 


* fin-mih -gle, r.f. [Immingle.] 


en mi-ty, *en mi te, * ene-my-tee, s. 

[O. Fr. enomUtk't ; Fr. immitie . Irom kit. 
tntmicefia, from inimicns = (a.) hostile, (s.) an 
enemy ; in (neg.), and amicus = (a.) friendly, 
(s.) a friend.] 

1. The quality or state of being an enemy 
or hostile: hostility. 

'* He who perfertus his duty in a station of great 
power. mu>l needs iucor tbe utter enmity of many 
and tbe high displeasure of more." — Atterbnry. 

2. Variance, discord, contrariety of inter- 
ests, animosity. 

** Common attach meats, coinmoa enmities, bound 
her to the ibruue.*— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. L 

3. Opposition. 

“The friendship of the world is enm By with God.” 
— James iv. 4. 


r Crabb thus disci iiuinatcs l>etwecn enmity, 
animosity, and husiiuiy ; "Enmity is home- 
thing jienuuaueut ; animosity in j«.rtial aud 
transitory : enmity is alti gather i<er»onal ; 
hostility mostly iesi*ects public. m»<a.s es ; 
animosity respects eithei one or many indi- 
viduals. Enmity ofb-n l.es c oncealed "in the 
lieart; animosity tiiostlv U‘ trays itself by 
some »j>eu act of hostility. He who c heiislics 
enmity towards another is Ins own greatest 
enemy; he who is guided by a spirit of imii- 
mosity is unlit, to have any command over 
others ; lie who proceeds to vrantoti hostility 
often provokes an enemy where lie might have 
a friend." (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

"fin mossed , «. [Pref. en; Eng. moss, and 
adj. sntf. *ed.] Covered with moss. (Keats.) 

" fin mo vc, v.t. [Eumove.] 

* fin mii re, v.t. [Imjii re.) To shut up, 
contme, or enclose within a wall ; to immure. 

" Not to lie teiuptnl would *!»«■ Ue enm ured. * 

Shutesp. Lover* Com tin tut, 2SL 

fin nfi-a-con-to-he dral,«. [Gr. <Vt»T7- 
Kovra (enenthmitn) = ninety; «opu (hetfra) — a 
seat ... a l>a.sc, and Eug. adj. snll -oh] 

Geom., Cry-tallog., <tc. : Pertaining to an 
enneacontohe<Iron ; haviug ninety sides. 

en nfi-a-con-to he dron, s. [Enneacxjn- 

TOUEDRAL.J 

Geom., Cnjbtallog., &c. : A solid figure haviug 
ninety sides. 

t fin no -ad, *. [Fr. enneadt, from Gr. «V- 
veaZ\Kos (enuetulikos) = of llic number nine.) 
An assemblage of nine j>erso!u> or things. 

*i The Enneads : The title given by Por- 
phyry to one of the six divisions in ills col- 
b etion of the treatises of Plotinus, to imply 
that this division had in it nine books. 

fin’ nfi-ar gon, s. [Gr. iwia (rnnea) = nine, 
and yw^ta (gunia ) = an angle.] 

Geom. : A j.laDe figure with nine sidt*. aod 
as many angles. 

fin nfi-ag-on-al, a. [Eug. enneagon (q.v.); 
-<d.] 

Geom.: Pertaining or relating to an en- 
neagon ; having nine angles. 

en-nfi-ag -yn~ous, a. [Gr. «ma (ennea) = 
nine; yvnj (giuu)= a woman, a female of any 
being or thing, aud Eng., *xc. suff. -ous.) 

Bot. : Having nine pistils. 

en ne-a-he- dr al, a. [Gr. owe* (ennea) = 
nine ; e&pa. (hedra) — a seat, a base, and Eng. 
gulf, -ol.) 

Geom.: Pertaining to an enneahedron ; 
having nine sides. 

en-ne-a -he dron, en-ne-a-he -dri-a, *. 

[Enneahedral.] 

Geom. : A solid figure having nine sides ; a 
nonagon. 

• en -nfi-a-logue, *. [Formetl from Gr. eWa 
(«wi«i)=niiie, on analogy of Decalogue(q.v,).] 
A collection of nine sayuigs or rules. (Fuller: 
Church Hist., II. iv. 42.) 

t fin ne an der, s. [Ennxandria.] Any in- 
dnidnal of the Enneandria (q.v.). 

en-ne-an dri-a, s. pi. [Gr. m ta (ennea) = 
nine, and ai-r { p (aher), genit. atlpos (andros) = & 
man.] 

Botany : 

1. The name given by Linnaeus to the 



ninth class of plants, those having nine sta- 
mens. He divided it into three orders— Mono- 
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gynm, including Lauras, etc. ; Trygynia, having 
under it Rheum ; and llexagyuia, having 
Butomus. 

2. The name given by Li mucus to one of the 
orders of liia clasa Monadelphia. He placed 
under it only the geuus Browmea, which has 
nine stamens. 

en ns an’-dri-an, a. [Mod. Lat. ennean- 
tin (u) (q.v.), and Eng., Ac., sail', -an.] The 
same as Vameandrous (q.v.). 

en ne An' droiis, a. [Mod.Lat.en.nea/tfb*(ta), 
and Eng., Ac. stiff. -otts.] 

Bot. : Having nine stamens, belonging to the 
Liu mean clasa Enneandria (q.v.). 

t en-ne-a-pet'-a-lous, a. [Gr. cm><a ( enneu ) 
= nine ncraAov ( petalon ) — a leaf, and Eng., 
Ac. snff. -ous.) 

Bot . .* Having nine petals. 

t en ne-a-sep'-al-ons, a . [Gr. <Wa (ennea) 
— nine ;* Eng. sepal (q.v.), and suff. -ows.J 

Bot. : Having nine sepals. 

t en ne-a-s per -moils, a . [Gr. «Wa (ennea) 
= nine ; 'anippa (sjyerma) = seed, and Eng., Ac. 
SUIT, -ous.] 

Bot. : Having nine seeds. 

fen ne at ic, ten ne-at'-Ie-al, n. [Gr. 

ema (ennea) = nine ; t connective, and -ic, 
•tad.] Occurring once in every niue of any- 
thing, as, for instance, once in nine days, or 
in niue weeks, months, or years. 

enneatic-day, $. 

Medicine : 

1. Si ng . : The ninth day of a disease. 

2. PI . ; Every ninth day of a disease. 

enncatical - years, s .pi. Every ninth 
year of a person’s life. 

* en new (ew as u), * en-newe, af. [Pref. 
en, and Eug. new (q.v.).] To make new ; to 
renew. 

" Our natural tongue ia rude. 

And hard to be ennewed 
With polished terms.*' 

Skelton : Poemt, p. 23C. 

* en - niche’, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. niche 
(q.v.).J To place iu a niche or conspicuous 

* positiou. 

“ Slaw kenbergi us deserve* tob eennicked as a proto- 
type for all writers "Sterne : I'ristram Shandy, lii. 29. 

en no -ble, v.t. (Fr. ennobler: en = in, and 
nobler noble.) 

1. To make noble ; to raise to the degree of 
nobility. 

" Many fair promotions 
Are given daily to ennoble those, 

That scarce some two days since were worth & noble." 

Shakesp. : Richard III., i. 3. 

2. To give an appearance of dignity to. 

*• The expression which ennobled and softened the 
harsh features of William." — Macaulay : Hist. Eny , 
ch. xi. 

3. To elevate or raise morally; to raise iu 
character. 

*' Prayer la the moat proper means to ennoble and 
refine uud spiritualize our natures."— Sharp ; Works, 
Vol. i., ser. 15. 

4. To dignify, to raise in nature or qualities. 

*' The intention alone of amendment 

Fruits of the earth ennobles to heavenly things." 

Longfellow : The Children of the Lord's Supper . 

5. To m alee famous or illustrious. 

'* Zenyma likewise, 72 miles from SamosatiB, Is en. 
netted for the passage over Euphrates."— P. Holland: 
Plinie, bk. v., ch. xxiv. 

3h-nd‘-ble-ment, s. [Eng. ennoble ; -went.) 

1. The act of ennobling or advancing to 
nobility ; the state of being ennobled 

“ He added, during parliament, to his former crea- 
tion , the ennoblement or advancement in nobility uf 
• few others." — Bacon . Henry !'//,, p. 15 . 

2. Exaltation, elevation, dignity. 

“ The eternal wisdom enriched us with all ennoble- 
ments, suitable to the measures of an unstraiteued 
goodness Glanvill: Scepsis Scientifica, ch. i. 

en nui (ah-nwe), .<?. [Fr. ; O.Fr. enui. anoi; 
Sp. cnojo ; O. Venetian inodio, from Eat. in 
odio — m hatred, used in the phrase in odio 
habui — I had in hatred, I was sick and tired 
of.) Listlessness, weariness, want of interest 
in matters or scenes aronml ; languor of mind 
arising from satiety, incapacity, or lack of 
interest. 

’’The only fault of it is insipidity; wh ch is apt now 
and then to give n sort of ennui, which makes one 
form certAin little wishes, that signify nothing 
Gray: Letters. 
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cn nuy d (an nwe -ya), a. A s. [Fr., pa. 

par. of ennnyer.) 

A. As adj. : Alfected with ennui ; Languid, 
listless, bored. 

B. As subst. : One affected with ennui ; 
0110 bored or tired of pleasure. 

en nuy -6e (an-nwc ya), s. [Fr.] A woman 
alfected with ennui. 

E -noch, s. [Sept. Gr., 'Ei/iix (Enoch) ; neb. 
(Chhunok). The name meana iu Hebrew 
initiated or initiating.] 

I, Scripture History: 

1. The ti rat-born sou of Cain. (Gen. Iv. 17.) 

2. The son of Jared. He waa the father of 
Methuselah, walked with God, and after living 
3ti5 years was not, for God took him." 
(Gen. v. 19-24.) Cf. also Heb. xi. 5. [1IE] 

3. The eldest son of Reuben. (Gen. xlvi. 9; 
Exod. vi. 14.) 

4. The son of Midian. (Gen. xxv. 4 ; Num. 
xxvL 5.) 

II. Scrip. Geog. : An antediluvian “ city," 
called by Caiu after his sou Euoch. [E] 
(Gen. iv. 17.) 

III. Apocryphal Lit. : A book quoted in 
Jude (verses 14, 15). Whiston, influenced by 
the consideration that it was quoted by an 
inspired writer, considered it cauouical ; nearly 
every other critic has set it down as apocry* 
plial. It is quoted by Justin Martyr, Irenaius, 
Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Origen, 
Augustine, Jerome, Hilary, Eusebius, &c. It 
was written originally in Hebrew, or in 
Hebrew-Aramaic, probably the latter ; but 
this first publication was lost, it is believed, 
about the eighth century. In 1773 Brnee, the 
African explorer, brought three copies of the 
Ethinpie version with him from Abyssinia, 
and in 1S21 Archbishop Lawrence translated 
it into English. It is divided into five books, 
which may not all have had the same author 
or have been written at the same time. The 
first may have appeared about b.c. 144, the 
last about b.c. 40. A book of Noah is obviously 
interwoven with it, but may have been origin- 
ally separate. These two patriarchs are 
made to prophesy the future rewards of the 
righteous and the future punishment of the 
wicked. The passage quoted by St. Jude 
occurs in the part written by one of the 
apocryphal Enochs, though with some verbal 
differences. 

* c no da’ tion, s. [Lat. enodatio , from enoilo 
— to free or clear from knots : e — ex — out, 
away, ami nodus — a knot.] 

1. Lit.: The act or process of untying a 
knot. 

2. Fig. : The solution of a difficulty. 

* e-no de, a. [Lat. enod<is: e = ex t out, with- 
out, and nodus = a knot.] 

Bot. : Destitute of or free from knots or 
joints ; knotless, jointless. 

*e no de, v.t. [Lat. enodo.] To clear or free 
from knots ; to make clear. 

* e noint', pa. jiar. or a. [Anoint.] Anointed. 

* c-no' mo-tarch, s. [Gr. (voipoTdpxps ( cno - 
motarvhes)— the ruler or leader of an enomoty ; 
evuipoTui (end matin), and dp^w («rc/io)=to rule, 
to lead.J 

Gr. Antiq. : The commander or leader of an 
enomoty (q.v.). 

* e-no mo-ty, s. [Gr. eputfioria (enomotia), 
from ci wporo? (enomotos)= bound by an oath ; 
opm'pi (omnumi) — to swear.] 

Gr. Antiq. : Any band of aworn soldiers. 
Specif., a division of the Spartan army, con- 
sisting according to some, of twenty-five men ; 
according to others, of thirty-two. 

en' o pla, $. pi. [Neut. pi. of Gr. ci'ottAos (en- 
oplos) = in arms, armed.] So named from the 
armature of the mouth or pharynx. (See def.).] 
Zool. : A tribe of Annnloida, order Turbel- 
laria, having the month or pharynx armed 
with styles, hooks, or rods. They consist of 
minute animals, inhabiting fresh or saltwater. 

* cn-op to man ^y, s. [Gr. ei*07rros (enoptos) 
= visible in a thing, and pavreia (manteia) = 
prophecy, divination. Perhaps we should 
read enoptromanoy, from Gr. evo?rrpoc (enop- 
tron) = a mirror.] Divination by means of a 
mirror. 
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♦en-or'-der, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. order 
(q.v.).] To order, to command. 

“ It »eenietli right to cnoriler you to make tatUlac- 
tlon of theue your Just dchts."— Evelyn Thrtt Lat« 
ImftOtUrrs. 

* e-norm ,* o norme, v.E [E norm, a.] To 
uiuke monstrous. 

" And who fc»w» cweleHse. curvMrsxe ho enormes." 

ha vies : Mate's Sacrifice, p. 50. 

* e-norm', a. [O. Fr. enorme, from Lat. enormls 
=r out of rule.] [Enormous.] 

1. Deviating from rule ; inegular. 

*’ Full lightly it ascend* Into the clear 

Ami nubtile air, devoid of cloudy storm, 

Where it doth Htoudy utaiid, ali-uuifona, 

Eure, pervious, immtxed — nothing tnorm .* 

More : Sony of the Soul, I. 1L 21 

2. Deviating from right ; wicked. 

“That they may suffer such iitin hit went as noenoms 
and unlawful actions have iustly deserved.*”— Sir. O. 
Cornwallis to James /. (suppL Cunh.), p. 99. 

* c- nor'-mi-ous, a. [Eng. enorm ; -ions.) 
Enormoua. 

“The enorm ious additions to their artificial heights." 
—Jeremy Taylor. 

e-nor'-mi-tj^, s. [Fr. enomi^c, from Lat. 
enorm Uas, from enomis = out of rule, huge.] 

1. The state, quality, or condition of being 
enormous, immoderate, irregular, or exces- 
sive ; deviation from right ; atrocious ness. 

“That this law will be always sufficient to bridle or 
restrain enormity, uo nmu cau warraut**— Hooker. 

2. That which exceeds measure or right ; 
an atrocious crime or act, an atrocity. 

** Atheism hath not rested iu the Judgement, but 
proceeded to all enorwu/ie* and debauches. t *— Glanvill : 
ser. lii. 

3. A deviation from rule in any way. 

“Pyramids, arches, obelisks, were but the trregulo- 
ritii-s of vuiii-elory and wild enormities oi aucieut 
uiaguaniimty.'^-iSir T. 0 row no : Hydrotuphia. 

e-nor moils, a. [O. Fr. enorme; Lat. ewor- 
mis : e = ex = out, away, and norma = a rule.] 

* 1. Out of or transgressing all rule ; ab° 
normal. 

“Titan, heavens first-boni, 

With his enormous brood, and birthright seized 
By younger Saturn.* Milton : P. L., L 510, 6 U, 

* 2. Extending beyond certain limits ; ex* 
cursive. 

“The enormous part of the light in the ctreumfer. 
ence of every lucid point, ought to be less discernible 
in shorter telescopes than in longer, because the 
shorter transmit less light to the eye.'*— Xewton : 
Optics. 

3. Exceedingly great iu size, dimensions, 
bulk, or quantity. 

“Yet uot in vain the enormous weight was cast.** 
Dryden : Cndd ; Metamorphoses xii. 

4. Exceedingly great ; exceeding. 

“Nature here 

Wantoned, as in her prime ; and played at will 
Her virgin fancies, pouring forth im re sweet, 

Wild above rule or art, enormous bliss.** 

Milton : P. L., V. 294-97. 

*5. Disordered, confused, perverse. 

“ 1 shall find time 

From this cnwirmn^i state, and seek to give 
Losses their remedies." Shakesp. ; Lear, iL X 

6. Wicked in an exceeding degree ; exces- 
sively wicked, atrocious, or disgraceful. 

If (1) Crabb thus discriminates between 
enormous, huge, immense, and vast: “ Enor- 
mo us and huge are peculiarly applicable to 
magnitude ; immense and vast to extent, quan- 
tity, and number. Enormous expresses more 
than huge, aa immense expresses more than 
vast : what is enormous exceeds in a very great 
degree all ordinary bounds ; what is hvge is 
only in the superlative degree. The enormous 
is always out of proportion ; the huge is rela- 
tively extraordinary in its dimensions. Some 
animals may be made enormously fat by a par- 
ticular mod* of feeding : to one who lias seen 
nothing but level ground, common hills trill 
appear to be huge mountains.” 

(2) He thus discriminates between euonwons, 
TRonsfroas, and prodigious : “The enormous 
contradicts our rules of estimating and calcu- 
lating : the vrotligious raises our minds be- 
yond their ordinary standard of thinking : the 
monstrous contradicts nature and the course 
of things. What is enormous excites our sup- 
prise or amazement: what is prodigious ex- 
cites our astonishment : what is monstrous 
does violence to our senses and understand- 
ing.” (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

e-nor’-mous ly, adv. [Eng, enormous; - ly .] 
In an enormous manner or degree ; excea 
aively ; beyond measure. 

" Throughout nu enormously large proportion of the 
ocean, the bright blue tint of the water bespeaks its 
purity.’’— Dar win : Origin of Species (e<l. ISS9 , ch. ix. 
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enormoueness ~ enrobe 


nor' -mods -ness, s. [Eng. enormous; 
.ness.] The quality or state of being enor- 
mous, excessive, or beyoml measure ; enor- 
mity. 

•• When those who have no opportunity to examine 
our f.rtth. hoo the enormou*tm»» of our works. wlmt 
should hinder them from measuring the master by 
the disciples K "— J /ore : Decay of Piety 

£n or' -tho -trope, s. (Gr. tv (e n) = in. opflo* 

( orthos ) = straight, and t peVw ( tirpo) - to 
turn. I A toy on the principle of the thauuia- 
trope the stroboscope, ami phcimkistoscope, 
wliici depend for their action upon the in- 
sistence of visual impressions. Upon different 
parts of a card are detached parts of a given 
figure, ami when the card is rotated these 
become assembled and give a combined im- 
pression to the eye. 

e-nough (£-nuf), * e nogh, * i- nou, 

* in oh, * 1-now, ■ y-now, * y-nough, 

• y-nowgh, s , interj., & adv. [A.B. 
genoh , genog, from the imp. verb geneah = it 
auliices ; Goth, gandhs = sufficient ; ltd. 
gn6gr ; Dan. & Sw. nok ; Dut. genoeg ; Ger. 
geung. ] 

A. A$ (vlu : Sufficient; in a measure, quan- 
tity. or amount to satisfy ; adequate to the 
wants or demands; sufficient to meet and 
Batisfy reasonable desire or expectation. 

*• u U yuoiogh to the disciple that he be as his 
uiaUter." — Wycliffe ' Malt. x. 

B. As substantive : 

1. A sufficiency ; a aufficient or adequate 
quantity ; a quantity or uiuoiiut which satis- 
fies desire or expectation. 

" Ami Esau said, 1 have enough, my brother."— 
©en. xxxlii. 9. 

2. That which is equal to the powers or 
abilities. 

"Some great defects and main errours in his nature, 
customs, and proceeding's lie imd enough to do to save 
and help, with a thousand little industries aud 
watches.— Bacon. 

C. As interj. : An exclamation denoting 
sufficiency or satisfaction. 

*• Mncl>eth. beware Macduff! 

Beware the t.haue of Fife 1 Insuiba me. Enough." 

Sjuiketp. : Macbeth, iv. L 

D. As adverb : 

1, Sufficiently; in a sufficient quantity, de- 
gree, or measure. 

" Hr never can enough atoue 
For each misdeed.'' 

Moult : Orlando Furlota. bk. xvllt 

2. Tolerably, passably, fairly ; in a toler- 
able or passable degree. 

•• An honest, fellow enough."— Shaketp. : Troitu a v. L 
% Blair thus discriminates between the 
two words enough and sufficient : “ Enough 
relates to the quantity which one wishes to 
have of any thing. Sufficient relates to the 
use that is to be made of it. Hence, enough 
generally imports a greater quantity tluui 
sufficient does. The covetous man never has 
enough, although he has what is sufficient for 
nature." ( Blair : Rhetoric (1S17), i. 232.) 

Tf Crabh thus discriminates between enough 
and sufficient : "He has enough whose desires 
are satisfied ; he has sufficient whose wants 
are supplied. We may therefore frequently 
have sufficiency when we have not enough. A 
greedy man is commonly in this case, he who 
has never enough, although he has more than 
a sufficiency." (Crabb : Eng. Synon .) 

• e nounce, v.t. [Fr. enoncer, from Lat. 
enuncio: e = ex = out, and nuncio = to an- 
nounce, to declare ; nwncius =- a messenger.] 

1. To declare, to proclaim, to utter, to pro- 
nounce, to euunciate. 

•• Listeu to your Maker’s voice 
Mellifluous, which aloud the mild award 
Enounce* through your regions.” 

Dally ; Day of Judgment. 

2. To pronounce, to utter. 

••The student should be aide to enounce these 
f sounds) iudf pcmleutly." — A. it. Dell. (ireisfw.J 

*0 noTln 9e-m2nt t s. [Eng. enounce; - menl .] 
The act of enouncing, declaring, proclaimim 
or emiuciatiiig ; enunciation. 

'• ft tm.'ht seem to him too evidently Included In 
the very" conception of the argument to require 
enounce men *.' Sir U’ Mam Hum. (Oyiloic.) 

o n «5\V , & oAv. [Enough.] 

*e-no]hit', v.t. [Anoint.] 

en passant (an pas -sari), phr. [Fr.] In 
parsing, by the way. 

* on pat -ron, i>./. [Pref. en, and Eng. 7>o- 
4 rou (q.v.).] To ) patronize, to take under one’s 
protection. (Shakes. : Lover's Complaint, 224. 


* 6n po o-ple, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. people 
(q.v.).j To fill with people ; to erapeople. 

** We kuow *tls very well enpeopled. ami the habita- 
tion thereof esteemed so happy."— Browne: Vulgar 
Errour*, bk. L, ch. vl. 

^n-pior'90, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. pierce 
(q.v.).J To pierce. 

•• I aiu too sore empiercid with his shaft.' 

Shake* p. : Uomto * Juliet, L C 

^n-pSv'-er, v.t. To impoverish. 

•• Leat they should tlieyrn selves enpovtr."— Rede me 
and be moll Wrolhe, J*. 100. 

^n-potir der, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. 

powder (q.v.).] To sprinkle as with powder. 

"Clothe of golde eupowdered ainou« patches of 
cauuese."— Udal : To queen Ku therine. 

Sn print', tU. [Pref. en, and Eng. print 
(q.v.).] To imprint, to impress. 

•■That had )*eii enprinted hy a mystical derke 
colour of n*e*klug." — taut : Luke 111. 

£n ^juick’ en, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. 

quicken (q.v.).] To quicken, to make alive. 

‘•He hath not yet enquickened men generally with 
this del form Itie. —More: Sole* on Ptychozoiu. 

en -quire , v.t. k t. [Inquire.] 
cn-quir'-er, s. [Inquirer.] 
en-quf-ry, s. [Inquiry.] 

* cn ra 90, v.t. [Pref. en , and Eng. race 
(q.v.).] To give race or origin to ; to implant, 
to euroot. 

•' A goddess graced 

With heavenly gifts from heaven first enraced " 

Dpt n*cr : F. <1-, VI. x. 25. 

en-ra ge, v.t. k i. [Fr. tnrager : en. = in, and 
rage - rage.] 

A. Trans. : To put in a rage or passion ; to 
stir up to fury ; to exasirerate, to make furious ; 
to excite rage in. 

** Enraged be rears 
HU hoof, and down to ground thy father bear*.' 

Dryden : O rid; Mefumorphiae* xiL 

* B. Intmns. : To rage, to be furious. 

•* He will ouly enrage at the temerity of offering to 
confute him. ’— J/(« Mur-ney : Cecilia, bk. lx., ch. vii. 

en raged', pa. par. k a. [Enrage.] 

A. As pa. }>ar. : (Bee the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Rendered furious ; infuriated ; thrown 
into a rage. 

* 2. Excited with any very strong emotion. 

•* Being uow enni^ed with grief." 

Shaketp. : 2 Henry IV, , L 1. 

*3. Strong, intense, passionate. 

"She loves him with on enraged affection." 

Shaketp. Much Ado about Nothing. iL 8. 

til. Her. : A term sometimes applied to a 
horse when borne in that i*osition which in 
the cases of oilier animals is called saliant. 

1 en rage ment, *. [Eng. enrage; -ment.) 
Rapture, passion. 

- With esreete enragement of celeatiall love." 

Speiuer: Mymn of Heavenly Love, 2M. 

* en railed , a. [Pref. en, and Eng. railed 
(q.v.).] Fenced in or surrounded as with rails. 

" An enrailed column rears Its lofty head." 

Gay : Trivia, U. 74. 

•en-ran'ge (1), v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. 
range, s. (q.v.).J To arrange ; to set or place 
in order. 

•* In manuer of a mosque enranged orderly." 

Spenter : F. q.. III. ail. 6. 

* en-ran ge (2), *en raunge, v.t. [Pref. 
en, and Eng. range, v. (q v.).] To range or 
rove over. 

•• In all this forrest and wyld wooddie raine, 

WTiere as this day I was cnrangiug it." 

Speruer ; F. q., VL 11. 9. 

* en-rank’, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. rank 
(q.v.).] To place or set in vauk or in order; 
to ariange. 

** No leisure had he to enran* his men." 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry 17., L 1. 

en-rapt' (1), a. [Pref. en, and Eng. rapt 
(q.v.).] In an ecstasy; enraptured; trans- 
ported, 

•• My veiienvble friend 
Victoriously upraised his clear bright eye, 

And, when that eulogy was ended, stood 
E nr apt" Wordttoorlh ; Excursion, hk. vii. 

* en-rapt' (2), a. [Pref. en, and Eng. rapt for 
wrapt (q.v.).] Wrapt up. 

*• Nor hath he hecn so enrajit ill those studies as^to 
neglect tiie polite arts of paiutmg and poetry.’ — 
Arbuthnot & Pope ; 


6n-r^p'-tiiro, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. rapture 
(q.v.).l To fill with rapture ; to transport 
with pleasure or delight. 
t ' The Master's w ord 

f Enruptured the young nwu heard. 

Longfellow : HuUdmg of the Ship 

* Sn-riiv' Ish, r.f. [Pref. en, and Eog. ravish 
(q.v.).] To throw into an ecstasy ; to trans- 
port ; to enrapture. 

•• What wonder, 

Frail men. whore eyes seek heavenly tiling* to see. 

At sight thereiif. so much etiravitbed Ik-!* 

,ty*eiuer : Hymn of Ueoeenly Love, 151, 131. 

* £n-r&v* isli ing, pr. par., a., k s. [En- 

RAV1SH.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. £ jxirticip. adj. : (Bee 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of enrapturing or 
transporting with delight. 

* gn-r&v’-ish-irig-ly* adv. [Eng. enravish- 
ing ; -ly.] In an enravishing manner; so as 
to throw into an ecstasy. 

•* More exquisitely and enraehhlngty move the 
nerves. —More Antidote agaimt Atheirm, App., ch. 


s. [Eng. enravish ; 
being enravislied ; 


* en-r&v ish ment, 

•ment.] The state of 
ecstasy, rapture. 

•■ They contract a kind of splendour from the seem, 
lngiy obscuring vail, which adds to the enntvWiment* 
of lu-r tiaiuqioited atlmirer* ' — OlunrUl .* SceptU 
Sclentl flea, ch. mv. 

* en reg'-Is ter, V.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. 
register (q.v.).] To register ; to enter as in a 
register or record. 

•• To read enreglslercd in every nook 

HU goodm-**, which His Ite.iUty doth declare. 

Spe n*er • Hymn of Heavenly Beauty. 

* en-rheum , v.i [Fr. enrhnmer.] [Rheum.] 
To be a fleeted with a rheum, to cause a mucous 
discharge from the throat or eyes, produced 
by catairh. 

•• The physician U to enquire where the party hath 
takeu cold or en rheumed."— Harvey. 

en-ri9h, V.t. [0. Fr. enrichir; Fr. enricher ; 
en — T m, and riche — rich ] 

1. To make rieh or wealth ; to give riches to. 

" Studious with traffic to enrich the lamL' 

Dryden Turquin A Tullia. 

2. To fertilize, to make fruitful. 

*• It finarll mightily enrlcheth it fthe ground] and 
rnaketh it more pleutifuL — P Holland Plinle. bk. 
XviL, cb. vL. 

3. To store, to fill ; to furnish with wealth 
or plenty of anything. 

•• Tiie bowels of the earth 
Enriched with knowledge hu» iudustrioiu miud." 

WoriDioorth Excursion, hk. ni 

4. To adorn, to beautify, to set out. 

en-ri9h -er, s. [Eng. enrich; ~tr.) One who 
or that which enriches. 

en-ri9h'-ment, s. [Eng. enrich ; -ment.] 

1. The act of enriching; augmentation of 
wealth. 

2. Tiie act of making fertile or fruitful ; 
fertilization. 

3. A filling, storing or enriching with 
abundance of anything. 

•• Not without great aud ample additieu*. and en- 
richment IhervoL ~ Bacon : Holy li ar. 

4. Anything which is added as an ornament 
or decoratiou. 

* en-rid ge, v.t. [Pref. rn, and Eng. ridge 
(q.v.).] To form into ridges. 

■• He had a thousand noses. 

Horns wbelked aud waved like the enndged sea: 

It was some fleud-” Shaketp. : loxr , iv. 6. 

* en-ririg, V.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. ring (q.v.).] 
To form a ring round ; to eucircle, to bind 
round. 

•• The female ivy so 
Enring* the barky lingers of the elm." 

Shaketp. : Midtummer Eight’s Dream, iv. L 

* en rip -€n» v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. ripen 
(q.v.). j to make ripe ; to ripen ; to bring to 
maturity or perfection. 

•• The Summer, how it enripened the year ; 

Aud Autmuu, whivt our golden bai vesta were. 

Donne Elegy xiv. 

* en ri ve, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. rive (q.v.).] 
To nve : to cleave. 

•■ Through his curat It did glide. 

And made a gnesly wouml lu his rurieeu side." 

Spenser : F q., V. viiL 34. 

en-roTie, v.t. [Pref en.nud Eng. robe (q.v.).] 
To robe, to dress, to habit, to invest. 

•• Her mother hath intended. 

That, urn tut in gveeu. she shall be |n»se enroVd, 
With ribbands pendant, flaring '>*out her head." 

Shaketp. : Merry Wives, iv. L 


jate. f?it, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wqU, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. 00, ce = e; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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fen-roek'-ment, *. [Pref. en ; Eng. rock; 
and suff. -ment.) Stone pitched on to the sen- 
face of a breakwater or dyke, or a sliore sub- 
ject to encroachment by the waves or stream. 

©n-rol', v.f. [0. Fr. enraller; Fr. ernUler, 
from en = in, and rolle = a roll, list.] 

1. To write down on a roll ; to record, to 
register. 

*’ The coimencioun 

Of old engrossed, hy exeat purueiamirB 

Which iaenrolde, .11111 put u> remen ihrounce." 

Lydgate : .Story of Thebe*. pt. ill. 

2. To write or enter in a roll or register ; to 
enter names in a list. 

“ There 1>« enrolled ftiuongst the kings forces about 
ttilrty thousand men of the Jewa" — l Maccabees, x. 36. 

3. To enter or include in a class or list. 

"To be deemed considerable lu this faculty, and 
enrolled among the wittea.”— Hu rrow : Sermon*. voL 
L, ser. H. 

* 4, To involve, to wrap up, to eucircle, to 
aurrouiul. 

“All these, and thousand thousands many more . . . 

Come rushing, in the fomy waves en raid. ' 

Speuter : f\ Q., If- xli.25 

If Cmbb thus discriminates between to 
enrol, to enlist, to register, and to record; 
“ Enrol ami enlist respect persons outy ; 
register respects persons and things ; record 
resects tilings only. Enrol is generally ap- 
plied to the act of inserting names in an 
orderly manner into any hook ; enlist is a 
apecies of enrolling applicable only to the 
military. Tl.e enrolment is an act of autho- 
rity ; the enlisting is the voluntary act of ao 
individual Among the Homans it was the 
office of the censor to enrol the names of all 
the citizens in order to ascertain their number, 
and estimate their property : in modern times 
soldiers are mostly raised by means of enlist- 
ing. In the moral application of the terms, 
to enrol is to assign u certain place or rank ; 
to enlist is to put one’s self under a leader, or 
attach one's self to a party. Hercules was 
enrolled among the gods ; the common people 
are always ready to enlist on the side of 
anarchy and rebellion. To enrol and register 
both imply writing down in a book ; but the 
former is a less formal act than the latter. 
The insertion of the bare name or designation 
iu a certain order is enough to constitute Rn 
enrolment ; but registering comprehends the 
birth, family, and other collateral cireura- 
atance3 of the individual. The object of regis- 
tering likewise differs from that of enrolling; 
what is registered serves for future purposes, 
and is of permanent utility to society in 
general ; but wlmt is enrolled often serves 
only a particular or temporary end. To record 
is a formal species of registering : we register 
when we record : but we do not always record 
when we register. . . . Things may be said 
to be registered in the memory, or events re- 
corded iu history." ( Crabb : Eng. Sy non.) 

dn-roll-er, s. [Eng. enroll; -er.] One who 
enrols or registers.] 

en rollment, 8. [Eng. enrol; -ment.] 

1. The act of enrolling; specif, the Ret of 
registering or entering a deed, judgment, 
recognisance, Ac., in any of the courts of 
law, being a court of record. 

" He appointed n general review to l>e made, and 
enrolment of all Macedonia us."— /*. Holland : Livius, 
jx. 1,131. 

* 2. That in which anything is enrolled or 
registered ; a register. 

“The king . . . delivered the enroltnent * with hi* 
own hands, to the Bishop of Salisbury." — Davie* : On 
Ireland. 

* en-raot', v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. root 
(q.v.)] To root, to fix by the root ; to im- 
plant deeply. 

" His foes are so enrooted with his frieuda, 

Tlmt, plucking to unfix mi enemy. 

He doth unfasten ao and shake a friend.* 

Hhakesp. : 3 Henry IV.. lv. L 

* en-roilnd', v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. round 
(q.v.).] To surround, to encircle, to inclose. 

" Upon hist royal face there is no note 
How dnsud au army hath enroitndcd him* 

Shakesp. : Henry l', iv. (Chorus). 

en route (an rot), phr. [Fr.] On the way ; 
upon the road. 

en^, s. [Lat., as subst. = a being or thing; as 
pr. par. = being, existing, from es , the root of 
esse = to be.] 

I* M eta j)hy sics : 

1. In the abstract: Entity, being, existence. 

“Then En* is represented as father of the Predica- 
ments, hi* ten sous. ’—Milton: Coll eye Exercise. 


2. In the concrete : 

(1) Gen. : Any existing being or thing. 

00 Spec. : The self-existent Oue ; God iu 
whom lifo ichereB ; cf. Exod. iii. 14; John i. 
4, v. 20. 

IL Alchem. Old Cheat. : According to 
Paracelsus, the power, virtue, or efficacy 
which a thing excites in our bodies. 

* en safe, * in safe, v.t. [Pref. en, and 
Eng. safe (q.v.).J To make safe or secure ; to 
ensure. 

“ Ireland Is not yet delivered : England is not alto- 
gether settled ami ensafed. "—IV. Hell: Herman (1650), 
p. 11. 

* en-saf-fron, v.t. [Pref. en , and Eog. 
saffron (q.v.). J To colour like aaffron. 

" Phoebus lu the chair 
EutnjJ ’rolling sea aud air." 

Drummojul : Sonnets, pt. 1., a 86. 

* en saint’, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. saint 
(q.v.).J To canonize. 

** Saint Gildarde. which, in honour of this gilded fish, 
the pope so ensatnted.” — Aashe : Lenten btitffe, 

* en-sam pie, s. [O. Fr., from Lat. exem- 
plum = an example (q.v.).j An example, a 
pattern, a model. (Phil. iii. IT.) 

* en sam'-plo, v.t. [E ns ample, s.) To ex- 
emplify ; to show by example. 

“T have followed all the nuclent poets historical : 
first, Homer, who, in the iiersou of Agamemnon, en- 
tam pled a good goveruor and ft virtuous man. * — 
Spenser: The Authors Intention ; to Str IP. Raleigh. 

* en-san gume (gu as £w), v.t. [Pref. en, 
and Eng. sanguine (q.v.). ] 

1. To smear or cover with blood; to make 
bloody. 

" Where cattle pastured late ; now scattered Ue9. 
With carcasses aud arms, the ensanguined field 
Deserted." Milton : P. L., xi. 652-55. 

2. To colour like blood ; to make of a crim- 
son colour. 

“Their garb red, their lances of the same enran- 
gained hu e.'— Daily Telegraph, May 23, 1883. 

en-sa' tae, s. pi. [Fem. pi. of Mod. Lat. en- 
sa fas, from Lat. ensis — a swoi*d.] 

Botany : 

1. The name given by Linnaeus in his Philo- 
sophia Botanica (1751), to au order of plants 
containing the genera iris, Xyris, Enocanlon, 
Aphyllanthes, Ac. 

2. The name given iu 1S05 by Ker to what 
are now called Ividacese. This is a more re- 
stricted use of the word than that given by 
Linmeus. 


en'-sate, a. [Mod. Lat. ensatus, from Lat. 
ensis = a sword.] 

Bot., &c. : fcsliaped like a a word with a 
straight blade. 

* en-sca le, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. scole 
(<!•''•)•] To carve or form with scales. 

41 en-sched ule, v.t. [Pref. en , and Eng. 
schedule (q.v.).] To write or enter in a 
schedule or register. 



Ensckeduled here." Shu keep. : Henry 1’., r, 2 

en-scoafe, v.t. A i. [Pref. en, and Eng. 
sconce (q.v.).] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To hide, to cover, as with a sconce or 
fort. 

“T myself sometimes, hldlug mine honour in my 
necessity, am faiu to shuffle, m hedge, and to lurch ; 
aud yet your rogue will ensconce your rags. your cat-n- 
luouiitain looks under the shelter of your houour.' — 
bhakesp. : Merry IP fee*, il. 2 

2. With a reflexive pronoun : To take shelter 
or hide oneself behind something. 

“She shall not se«.- me. I will e/uco>«re me beblud the 
arras . Shakesp . Merry ll'iiei, til. a 

* B. Intrans. : To hide or conceal oneself. 

* eil-seaL, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. seal (q.v.),] 
To mark or impress with a seal ; to fix n seal 
on ; to seal. 

* en seam (1). v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. seam 
(qv.).] 

1. To sew np; to inclose by a seam of 
needlework. 

“ A name engraved iu the reveetiary of the temple, 
one stole away, aud etueumed it in his thigh."— 
Camden. 

2. To include, to contain, to comprise. 

" Bounteous Trent that in himself unseam* 

Both thirty sorts ol hub, and thirty sundry streams.” 
Spenter: E. Q., IV. xl. 35 


en-eeam’(2), v.t. [Pref. ea, and Eng. seam =» 
grease, lanl.J 

1. Ord. Lang. : To grease, to make greasy, 
to fatten. 

** fu the rank sweat of an en teamed l>ed." 

Shnketp. ' Hamlet, ILL 1 

2. Hawking: To cleanse or purge from greaae 
or glut. 

*en-sear', v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng a«ir(q.v.).J 
To cauterize ; to close or stop by cauterizing ; 
to dry up. 

“ Entear thy fertile and conceptions womb : 

Let it no more hriug out incrateful tnuu." 

Shake tp. : Tmum, lv. t 

•en-searfh', *en-aearche, *cn-seareh- 

en, v.t. i. [Pref. en, ami Eng. search (q.v.).] 

A. Trans. : To search diligently for. 

“ Tlie projierty whereof, [the umlcrstAUding,] Is to 
e*(>ya, seek for, mieurch, and tiud out."— HirT. Klyot: 
Uoeernour, fo. 2ol, b. 

B. hUrans. : To make search. 

“Tlioy lievanne fyrat to enteurche hy re.ison and by 
reporte of olde uienne."— Sir T. More : Worke*. p. 227. 

* en-searfh', «. [Ensearch, v.] Search, in- 
quiry. investigation. 

" l nr.ry yon make some gfxnl ensearch what my poor 
nelglilxoui'a have loste."— Sir T More. 

* en-seel', v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. seel (q.v ).] 

Hawking: To close the eyes of ; to seel. 

■en-sem' ble, v.i. [Ensemsle, s.] To as- 
semble, to come together. 

" The cudinalsal togider come, 

Emembied thai were idle tho * 

Legend oj St. Gregory. 98 L 

en-sem-ble (an san -bl), s. & a dv. [Fi from 
Lat. in siwiil = at the same time ; togetlicr.] 

A. -4s substantive: 

I, Ord Lang . ; All the parts of anything 
taken together, aud viewed each iu relatiou to 
the whole. 

" We may see in successive steps the grou|» of those 
figures and facts only which are immediately local aud 
teuiiKjrary; hut the ensemble of the piece will be hid 
from us aud unintelligible." — Pownall : On Antujuitie * 
(1782), ik 81. 

II. Technically : 

1. Art : A term applied to any general group 
of figures, forming a group, or to any atrange- 
meat of inanimate materials for landscape or 
genre pictures. The general grouping of 
characters, in dramatic art, to form a picture 
on the fall of tlie curtain. 

2. 3/rmc; 

(1) The general effect of a musical perform- 
ance. 

(2) The music of tlie whole company of per- 
formers iu a concerted piece. 

B. As adv. : Together ; all at once ; simul- 
taneously. 

* en sent, s. [Cf. Assent and Consent.] As- 
sent, consent. 

" Thtiru eruent of hys tueys soucs.” 

Hobart of Gloucester, p. 817. 

* en-sent, v.t. [Ensent, $.] To consent, to 
assent. 

" Yor euaampl* of hem, other® ententede thereto." 

L*>ert of UlouC' rter, p. 4+6. 

en-sen-zie', s. [A corriqition of Fr. ensemble.) 
A war-cry or gathering word. (Scotch. ) 

'* The Leader, rolling to the Tweed. 

Resounds the enaenzte." 

Scott : Thomut the Rhymer, lit 

*en-sbawl', v.f. [Fref. en, Riid Eng. shawl 
(q.v.).] To cover or clothe with a shawl. 

* en shca^h', v.f. [Pref. en, and Eng. sheath 
(q.v.).] To put ioto a sheath. 

* en-sbcl -tered, a. [Pref. en, and Eng. 
sheltered (q.v.).] Sheltered, covered, or pro- 
tected from injury. 

“ If that the Turkish fleet 

Bo not entheUered and embajed, they drowned.* 
shtiketp. : Othello, iL L 

*en-8hield, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. shield 
(q.v.). ] To shield ; to protect as with a shield ; 
to cover. 

*en-sbield', a. [Ensbield, v .] Shielded, 

protected, covered. 

11 These block mask* 

Proclaim an m. shield beauty ten times louder 

Than lieaoty could display. 

hh'tketp. : Measure for Measure, IL 4. 

*en-sh6'r©, en shoar, y.f. [Pref. en, aad 
Eng. shore (q.v.).l To place in harbour; to 
receive or set on snore. 

“ Enshore my soule neer drowned In flesh and blond." 

Ai vies: IV it let PUgrirrutge, p. 40. 


boil, bo^; poiit, Jd^l; cat, 9011, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, exist- ph = fc 
-dan, -tian = shan. -tion, -si on = shun ; -tlon, -si on = xhiin. -tlous, -elous, clous = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. — bel, d^L 
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in shn ne, v.t. [Pref. en , and Eng. shrine 
(q.v.). 1 To placa in si shrine or chest; to de- 
posit for aafe keeping ; to preserve as aacred ; 
to cherish. 

" His uextsoo, for wealth aad wisdom famed. 

The clouded ark of Ood, till then In tents 
Waudering, shall in a glorious temple enshrine " 
Milton: P.L.. xlL 332-84. 

£n ShroTid', v.t. [Prof, en, and Eng. shroud 
(q.v.).j 

1. Lit. : To shroud ; to cover as with a 
shroud. 

" Conscious of guilt and fearful of the light. 

They lurk enshrouded in the vale of night 

Churchill : The Apology. 

2. Fig. : To hid a ; to conceal from 
observation. 

ten sif'-er-ous. a. [Lat. ensifer — 
sword -bearing : eiwis = a aword, and 
fero — to bear ; suff. -oits.] Bearing 
or carrying a sword. By the Latin 
poets ensifer was specially naed as 
an epithet of Orion, aa was <i>vpys 
(j ripheres), with the same signification, 
by the Greeks. 

en -si form, [Lat. erma= a sword, 
aud forma = form, shape.] 

1. Lot. : Sword-shaped, lorate, quite 
Straight, with the point acute, as the 
leaf of an iris. ( Lindley ) 

2. Amt., Zool., <£c. : Essentially the 
same meaning as 1. 

t (1) Ensiform cart Hags: The aame 

as «[ (2). 

(2) Ensiform process of the sternum : 

Anat.: The inetasternum (q.v.). 

See also (1) and ansisternal. 

Sn'-slgn, * en-slgne ( g silent), 5. iris. 

[O. Fr. ensigne; Fr. eitseipe, from 
Low Lat. insignia; Lat. insigne = a standard, 
neut. sing, of i nsig nis = remarkable ; ItaL 
insegntt.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

L In the same sense as IL 1. 

M You ensign view, where waving lu the wind 
Appear the fleur-ile-lya'aud leopards JoUieil.** 

Poole Orlando Furioso , bk, x. 

2. A signal to assemble. 

" He will lift op an ensign to the uatiooa from far." 
—Isaiah v. 26. 

3. A badge, mark, or symbol of distinction, 
rank, or office ; insignia. 

•• The ensigns of OUT loiwer about we bear.” Waller. 

* 4. A signboard of an inn. 

5. A sign or symbol of any kind. 

** The whip and bell iu that hard hand 
Are hateful ensigns of usurjwd coni maud." 

Cowper : Charity, 212, 213. 

II. Technically : 

1. Military: 

(I) The flag or colours of a regiment. 

* (2) The lowest rank of commissioned 
officers in a regiment of infantry, by the senior 
of whom the regimental ensigns or colours 
are carried. The name is now abolished, the 
title of second lieutenant being substituted 
for it. 

" Oh ! may I see her soon dispensing 
* Her favours ou s<uue brukeu ensign." 

Swift : Progress of Marriage. 

2. Naval : A flag composed of a field of red. 
white,* or blue, with the Union in the upper 
corner uext the staff. The white ensign is 
further distinguished by having the St. 
George’s Cross displayed upon it, quartering 
the white field. The nsa of the red eusign is 
permitted to the merchant service. 

ensign-bearer, 41 ensigne-bearer, s. 

The, soldier who carries the colours ; an eu- 
aign. 

“ If it be true that the eiauta ever made war against 
heaven, he bad beeu a tit ensignbearer for that com- 
p*uy.“ — Sidney. 

Sn-slgn' ( g silent), v.t. [Ension, $.] 

* 1. Onl. Lang.: To distinguish by any 
particular badge or sign ; to be the distinguish- 
ing mark of. 

M Henry Init jolued the roses that ensigned 
Particular families ; but this hath Joined 
The ruse aud thistle." R. Jenson : Masques. 

2. Her. : To distinguish by any mark or 
ornament ; as a crown, a coronet, a mitre, 
&c., borne on or over a charge. A staff is 
sometimes said to be ensigned with a flag. 

£n'-sign-$y (fj silenf), s. [Eng. ensign ; - cy .] 
Mil. : The rank, office, or commission of an 
ensign. 



en'-slgned (g silent), a, [Eng. ensign ; -ed ] 

* 1. Ord. Ising. : Marked or distinguished 
by any particular sign, badge, or token. 

2. Her. : [Ensign, v. 2], 

£n’ sign-ship (g aileut), s. [Eng. ensign; 

'Ship. I 

Mil. : The aame as Enbioncy (q.v.). 

en Bil-age (age as lg), s. [Fr. e?i = in; 

O. Fr. silo = a loss, a cavity, or trench under- 
ground, in which grain is deposited with a 
view to its conservation ; Eng. suff. -age.] 
Agricxdture : 

1. A method of preserving forage crops whilst 
moist and succulent, and without any pre- 
vious attempt at drying them. It ia effected 
by storing green fodder in mass, and covering 
it over iu deep trenches cut in a dry soil. 

“It seeuia almost certain, theu, that ensilage ha* 
beeu known, probably for ueutui lea. lu Euroi>e. Aria, 
and Africa. . . , The mas* must be neveral feet iu 
depth and width, and when the pit Is filled, boards or 
dry straw, or lu some coses heather, are laid on the 
lop without delay, aud earth am) atom-* ore li«iiK.-d 
up uh the surface to the weight of several hundred- 
weight per square foot. The fodder thus stored settles 
Into u bull solid mass, wbicb, haviug undergone fer- 
mentation, la greedily devoured by cattle, aud, with a 
little buy or dry food added, keeps them iu admirable 
condition throughout the winter. Maize, prickly eom- 
fiey. peas, rye, tares, clover, lucerne, vetches, and grass 
may be profitably stored niter this fashmu." — ftaily 
Telegraph. Dee. 6, 1852. 

2. Fodder prepared by the process described 
under I. 

•• One . . . states that he sold ensilage in the market 
town at from twenty four to thirty six shiliiugaper 
ton.'' — Chambers' Journal. May 5, 1883. 

en' sil age (age as ig), v.t. [Ensilage, s .] 
Agric. : To treat by the process described 
under Ensilage, 1. 

“The sauerkraut of the Germans is liut cabbage en- 
tilaged. The writer, forty years ago, ensilag'd greeu 
gooseberries." — Chambers Journal, ilay 5, iH&i. 

en’-sil-ate, i’.f. [Fr. en = in ; O Fr. silo = 
a fosse, a cavity in which grain is deposited 
with a view to its conservation and Eng. 
verbal snff. -ale (q.v.).] 

Agric. : The same as Ensilage, v. (q.v.) 

" Their suirgestious lire that green forage should be 
ensUutcd without mixture of auy dry substances or 
even of salt; that the most favourable time for entitl- 
ing is when the pluuts are in bloom." — Chambers’ 
Journal. May 5. 1883 

*en-sH ver, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. silver 
(q.v.).] To cover or set off with silver. 

■'Tbel also cuguldid and entduered beu false."- 
Wydiffe : Baruch vi. S’. 

en-si-ster-nal, a. [Lat. ensis = a sword ; 
Mod. Lat. sternum, from Gr. crripvov (stern on) 
= the breast or chest, and Eug., &c. suff. -al.] 
Anat. : Pertaining or relating to the ensi- 
fonn process of the sternum (q.v.). [Meta- 
sternum.] 

* en sky , v.t. [Pref. en, and Eug. shy (q.v.).] 
To remove to the skies or heaveu ; to [dace 
among the gods. 

“1 hold you an a thing entkied aud sainted.** 

Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, L 5. 

en-sla ve, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. $fcm(q.v.).] 

1. To reduce to the state of a slave, servi- 
tude, or bondage ; to deprive of liberty. 

“ The conquered also, an J enslaved by war. 

Shall, with their freedom lost, their virtue lose." 

Milton : P. L., XI. 797, 793. 

2. To reduce to the state of a vassal or de 
pendant. 

“The Popish kernes whom James had brought over 
from Munster and Connaught to enslave our island."— 
MacmUay: II ltd. Eng., ch. xxiv. 

3. To overpower, to overcome ; to become 
master of. 

“Blinding the understanding and enslaving the 
will." — Bishop Taylor : Holy Biting, ch. ii., § L 

^ Crabb thus discrimimtes between to 
enslave aud to captivate: “Thera is as much 
difference between these terms as between 
slavery and captivity: he who is a slave is 
fettered both body aud mind : he who is cap- 
tive is only constrained as to his body : hence 
to enslave is always taken in the bad sense ; 
captivate mostly iu the good sense : enslave is 
always taken in the bad sense ; captiinte 
mostly in the good sense ; enslave is employed 
literally or figuratively ; captivate only figura- 
tively : we may be enslaved by persons or by 
our gross passions ; wc are captivated by the 
charms or beauty of an object.” (Crabb ; Eng. 
Synon.) 

en slav -ed-ness, s. [Eng. enslaved ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being enslaved. 


Sn slave- ment, a. [Eng. enslave; -ynent.) 

1, The act of enslaving or reducing to servi- 
tude or bondage. 

2. The state of being enslaved ; slavery, 
bondage, servitude. 

•• The cblldreo of Uriel, ocoordlog to their method 
of slutting, after mercies, aod thereupon returning to 
a f renli enslavement to their enemies, had now pansed 
aevi-n years lu cruel subjection."—.' iouth .- Sermons, 
voL L. ncr. IL 

en slav'-er, e. [Eug. enslav(e); - er .] Ona 
who or that which enslaves, physically or 
mentally. 

" Forge ta her empires with a Jiut decay, 

The eiuf«rer*aud the cu»laved, their death and birth.*' 
Byron: Child* Uar old, ill. 67. 

en snare, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. snore 
(q.v.).] To take or catch in a snare ; to en- 
trap, lo catch by treachery or guile, 

** Hi in to ensnare and hrlug 
Uuto the Daulah UUig." 

Longfellow: Musicians Tale. 

* cn snarl'(l), v.i. [Pref. en, ami Eug. snarl 
(q.v.).] To snarl as a dog ; to growl. 

* en snarl' (2), * en snarl e, v.t. [Pref. en, 
and Eng. snarl (q.v.).J To ensnare, to en- 
tangle, to catch. 

“They lu awayt would cloeely him entnarlef 

Spenser : F. (/.. V. ix. 9. 

* en-sd'-ber, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. sober 
(q.v.).l To make sober. 

“God sent him sh-vrpuesfiea and aad accident* to en. 
sober hia spirt U. Bp. Taylor : Sermons (L661), p. 170. 

* en spAn'-gle, v.t. [Pref. en, and English 
spangle (q.v.). ] To cover or omaineut as with 
apanglea. 

** I entpangle this exiumoive firmament*’ 

Herrick : I/trperides, p. 2(H. 

*en-sphe re, * In-sphere, v.t. [Pref. en, 
and Eng. sphere (q.v.).J 

1. To place in or as iu a sphere. 

** Tn thy little chaos all's ensphered. 

And though abrliiued, yet in full greatness reared. ’ 

J. Hall: Poem s (1646). p. 64. 

2. To form into roundness ; to maka into a 
sphere. 

“ One shall ensphere tblue eyes, ouotber shall 
liupearl thy teeth." Care to: Poems, p. 96. 

* en-sp'i re, t’.f. [Inspire.] 

* en-stair, v.t. [Install.] 

* en-stamp', v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. stamp 
(q.v.) ] io mark as with a stamp ; to stamp ; 
to impress deeply. 

“ Mouey emtam/sed opou with the figure of a lamb.’ 
—Gregory ; Botes on Passages in .Scripture, p 6L 

*en~state , v.t. . [Pref. en, and Eog. state 

(q.v,).] To instate (q.v.). 

'• Nor peril ai» had thy birth enstnted thee in the 
same wealth aud greatuess."— Roulh: Sermons, vol. xi., 
ser 10. 

en‘ - sta - tite, S. [Ger. enstatit, from Gr. 
emjTarrfs (enstates) — an adversary. So named 
because so refractory*.] 

M in. : An Orthorhombic mineral. Its hard- 
ness is 5*5 ; its sp. gr., 3*1— 3*3 ; the lustre 
vitreous, except on the cleavage smfaces, on 
which it is pearly ; coloora, white, green or 
brown ; streak, grey. It is possessed of 
double refractioQ. Compos. : silica, 00; mag- 
nesia, 40 = 100. There are two varieties: (1) 
enstatite proper, with little or no irou. It is 
of white colour. Chladnite falls under this 
division. (2) Ferriferous enstatite, called also 
bronzite. This contaius iron, aud is green or 
browu. Found in Bavaria. Moravia, Penn- 
sylvania, Texas, &c. (Dana.) 

* en-steep', V.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. steep 
(q.v.).] To immerse, plunge, sink, or soak. 

" Tempest* tbemselvea, high seas, and bowling wind* 
Traitors ensteeped." Shakesp. : Othello, ii. 1. 

*en-stock\ v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. stock 
(q.v.).] To fix as in the stocks. 

“ The Eternal's baud*, aud hia free ft-et enstock 
lu deatiuie's hard di.nuoutJU rock.” 

Sylvester: Itu Bartas. week |„ day 7. 51 L 

41 en-stor e (I), * en-stor-en, * en-stoore, 
* in-store, v.t. [Lat. inshmro.] To restore, 
to rebuild. 

“That the temple of the Lord were enstooride 
W y cliff e : 4 Rings, xii. 14. 

* en-sto’re (2), v.t. [Pref. cn, and Eog. store 

(q-v.).J 

I. To lay up as in a store; to store or 
treasure up ; to stock. 

“ He that is with life and will etutored." 

Daniel : Civil Wars, ill. SI 
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2. To include, to comprehend. 

" If there be any other maundement, It U ifistorUl 
In this word. ‘ — Wycltfe : Jiomans, xlll. 9. 

•en stran'-gle, v.t . [Prcf. en, aod Eng. 

strangle (q.v.).] To strangle. 

“ Whan the! ben thus enstvnngled, thel eten here 
flescbe la stede of venyaouu."— Maundeville, p. 191. 

* en -struct', v. t. [Instruct. ] 

* en-struc'-tion, s. [Instruction.] 

*en stuff, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. stuff 
(q.v.).J To stuff, to stow, to press cloae, to 
cram. 

*' Ded ens tuft hy Btelth 

The hollow womb with armed soldiers.” 

Surrey: Virgil; .tncld 51. 

* en style, * en stile, v.t. [Pref. en, and 
Eng. style (q.v.).] To style, to name, to call. 

• ‘’That renowned tie. 

M Which all men beauty’s garden-plot enstyle." 

Browne . Britannia $ Pastorals. 

*£n-su'-a ble, a. [Eng. ensiie; -able.) En- 
suing, following. 

en-su'e, v.t. & i . [O. Fr. eiisiar, from Lat. 

insequor : in = upon, and sequor = to follow.] 

* A. Transitive : 

1, To follow after ; to seek. 

"Seek peace and ensue it."— 1 Peter 1IL IL 

2. To practise, 

" Precedent of all that armes ensue." 

Spenser : To Sir J. If orris. 

B, Intransitive : 

* 1. To follow, to come after, to pursue; 
said of persons. 

’’Our enewyea ensuing with a great noyBa."— fold- 
ing: Caesar, p. 134. 

2. To follow in course of time, or in a series 
of events ; to succeed. 

*’ The like eudeavoure to renew, 

Should e'er a kindlier time ensue." 

Wordsworth: White Doe of Rylstone, liL 

*3. To follow as a consequence of premises; 
to result 

" Let this be granted, and it shall hereupon plaiuly 
ensue, that the light of Scripture once shining in the 
world, all other light of nature is therewith m such 
eort drowned, that now we need it not."— Hooker : 
Ecclet. Polity. 

* 4. To proceed. 

" Yet from thy wound ensued no purple flood.” 

Dry den ; Ovid ; Metamorphoses xll. 

If For the difference between to enswe and 
to follow, see Follow. 

* en-sur'-ange (sur as shur), $. [Insur- 
ance.] 

* en-sur'-an-ger (sur as shur), s. [Eng. 
ensttranc(e) ; -er.] One who ensures from 
danger or risk ; an en surer. 

" The vain enmrancer of life." 

Dryden : Threnodiit Augustalis, 188. 

en-sure' (sure as shur), v.t. & i. [Pref. en, 
ami Eng. sure (q.v.),] 

* A. Transitive : 

1. To make sure, certain, or secure in mind ; 
to assure. 

" Eche of hem gan other to ensure 
Of brotherhed.” Chaucer : C. T.. 11,972. 

2. To make sure or certain ; to insure ; to 
secure. 

•* His kinsman’s absence most ensure success." 

Uoole: Orlando Furioso , bk. xxxvilh 

*S. To insure (q.v.). 

" A mendicant contracted with a country fellow for a 
quantity of corn to msure his sheep for that year.’— 
V Estrange. 

* 4. To betroth. 

“After bis mother Mary was ensured to Joseph."— 
Sir John Cheke : Matt. i. 18. 

B. Intrans. : To insure, to make certain ; 
to be surety. 

en-sur'-er (sur as shur), s. (Eng. ensur(e); 
-er.) One who ensures ; an insurer. 

*cn-sweep', v.t. [Pref. en, and Eag. sweep 
(q.v.).] To sweep over ; to pass over rapidly. 

" A blaze of meteors shoots ; cnsweetnng first 
The lower skies." Thomson : Autumn, 1,106. 

* Sn-swept', pa. par. or a. [Ensweep.] 

©n-t&b'-la-ture, s . [O. Fr., from Lat. tabula 
= a table!] 

1. Arch . : Those members of a portico 
which were constructed upon the columns, 
consisting of the epistylium, znphorus, and 
corona. Vitruvius uses the words ornamenta 
columnarum to signify these members; and 
sometimes he includes the three several parts 


in the term epistyha, The superstructure that 
lies liorizonully upon the columns in the 
several orders or styles of architecture. It is 
divided into architrave, the part immediately 
above the column ; frieze, the central space ; 
and cornice, the upper projecting mouldings. 
Each of the orders has its appropriate entab- 
lature, of which both the general height and 
the sub divisions are regulated by a scale of 
proporflon derived from the diameter of the 



column. The entablature, though architects 
frequently vary from the proportions here 
specified, may, as a general rule, be set at 
one-fourth the height of the column. The 
total height thereof thus obtained is in all the 
orders, except the Doric, divided into ten 
parts, three of which are given to the archi- 
trave, three to the frieze, and four to the 
cornice. But in the Doric order the whole 
height should be divided into eight parts, and 
two given to the architrave, three to the 
frieze, and three to the cornice. (IVeale.) 

"A range of Corinthian pillars with their full en- 
tablature surmounted by a balustrade."— Eustace : 
Classical Tour, i. 132. 

2. Ship-build. : A strong iron frame support- 
ing the paddle-shaft. It usually receives addi- 
tional stiffness from being confined between 
two beams of timber, called the entablature 
or engine-beams. 

entablature beam, s. 

Ship-build. : [Entablature, 2] 

en-ta ble ment, s. [Fr ] 

Arch. : The same as Entablature (q.v.). 

“They differ in nothlug either In height, substance, 
or entablement from the feminine Ionic ami masculine 
Doric."— Evelyn : On Architecture. 

*en t&c'-kle, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. tackle 
(q.v.).] To supply with tackle. 

" Your storm-driven shyn I repaired new. 

So well entackled, what wind soever blow, 

No stormy tempest your barge shall o’erthrow." 

Skelton . Poems, p, 28, 

cn-ta'-da, s. [The name given to one of the 
species in Malabar.] 

Bat. : A genus of Mimoseae, tribe Eumi- 
rnosete. Entada scandens, or Purscetha, for- 
merly called Acacia scandens, is an immense 
climbing shrub, running over the highest 
trees and forming elegant festoons. The 
legumes are generally from one to three, but 
occasionally from six to eight, feet long. They 
are jointed, each joint four or five inches 
broad, with one large brown polished seed in 
each. The plant grows in the Western Ghauts, 
in India, and elsewhere in tlie eastern tropics, 
as well as in the hotter parts of America. The 
seeds are used by the natives of India for 
washing their hair. Dr. Gibson says that 
they are used ns an antifebrile medicine by 
the Ghaut people. In Java and Sumatra, 
according to Riimphins, they are roasted and 
eaten like chestnuts. Sometimes they have 
been cast by Atlantic currents on tlie west 
coast of Scotland and on the shores of Orkney. 

entail, en taile, * en tayle, * en-teyle, 

a. (Fr. entailU ; ltd. intaglio.) (Entail, v.) 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Carved or inlaid work. 

"Leyd ia a Bchryne 

Of entaile riche and fyne.” AlUaunder, 4,670. 

2. Shape, form. 

" The hors of gode entaile MS. Douce, 291, fo. 136. 

3. Place. 

“ Houge we him in hie entaile. 1 Sevyn Sages, 2,696. 

II. Law : 

1. An estate or fee entailed or limited in 
descent to a particular heir or heirs, male or 


female. Estatea-tail may be cither general, 
that is, limited to one and tlie heirs of Mb 
body ; or special, that limited to one, and hia 
heira by a particular wife. 

2. The rule of descent settled for any estate. 

cn tali', * en-taile, * cntaill, * en-taylo, 

* in talle, v.t. [Fr. entaUkr = to cut or 
carve ; tailler = to cut.] 

L Ordinary Jyangxuige : 

* I. To cut or carve. 

" Thanne was that chapitre house queyntilich* 
entayled." P. Plourmaris Crede, 396. 

2. In the same scaae as 11. 

3. To fix or settle inalienably upon a person 
or tiling. 

** Noue ever had a privilege of Infallibility entailed 
to all he said." — Dighy ; On Btdics. 

4. To bring on, to cause, to involve. 

"The Intemperate and unjust transmit their bodily 
infirmities and diseases to their children, and entail * 
eecret curse upon tbeir eatatea."— TiUotson. 

II. Law : To settle the descent of nay es- 
tate or fee by gift to a certain person and the 
heirs of his hody, ao that neither the donee 
nor any subsequent possessor can alienate or 
bequeath it. 

If To cut off the entail: To put a termina- 
tion to it. [Disentail.] 

* en-ta'ile, s. & v. (Entail, «. & v .] 

en-tall'-cr, a. [Eng. entail; -er.) One who 
entails an estate ; one who executes an entail. 

cn tail' ment, s. [Eag. entail ; -ment.) 

1. The act of entailing or limiting the 
descent of an estate. 

2. The state of being entailed or limited In 
descent. 

* en tal'-ent, v.t. [O. F. entalenter ; Ital. 
intale n tare.) To raise or excite a desire in; 
to excite, to arouse. 

"Ferueut will, and entalexitcd corace,’’ 

Chaucer : Letter of Cupid*. 

* en-ta me (1), v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. ta-rn 
(q.v.).] To tame, to subdue, to subjugate. 

“ ‘Tis not your inky brows, your black silk hair, 
Your tingle eyeballs, aud your cheek of cream. 
That can entame my spirits to your worship. 

Shakesp. ; As lou Like It, ill. 6. 

* entame (2), v.t . [Fr. en turner, from Lat. 

attavmio.) To touch, to injure. 

" Let not my foo no more my womide entame.'’ 

Cimncer. A, B. t\, tU k. 

en-tah'-gle, v.t . ds i. [Pref. en, and Eng. 
tangle (q. v.).J 

A. Tramitive : 

1. To twist or involve together so that a 
separation or unravelling cannot easily bo 
made ; to tangle ; as, To entangle woof, the 
hair, &c. 

2. To insnare in something not easily extri- 
cable, as a net. 

" As one, who long lu thickets and brakeB 
Entangled, winds now this way and now that 
His devious course uncertain, seeking home." 

Coicper : Task, id. 1-3. 

3. To insnare or catch by captious ques- 
tions or artful talk; to involve in a dilemma 
or contradiction. 

“The Pharisees took counsel bow they might en- 
tangle him in hia talk."— Matt. xxii. 15. 

4. To involve in difficulties ; to embarrass, 
to perplex. 

“ Now all labour 

Mars what it does, yea very force entangles 
Itself with etreugtb." 

Shakesp. : A ntony «f- Cleopatra, lv. 14. 

5. To puzzle, to perplex, to bewilder. 

“I supjKise a great part of tbe difficulties that per. 
plex men's thoughts, and entangle their understand- 
ings. would be easily resolved." — Locke. 

*6. To distract or embarrasa with variety 
or multiplicity of cares. 

“ No man that warreth cntangleth himself with the 
affairs of this life.’’— 2 Timothy ii. i. 

* 7. To mix up, to confuse. 

“ What marvel, then. 

At times, unbidden notes bhotild rlse,- 
Confusedly bound in memory's ties. 

Entangling, as they rush along, 

The win -march with the funeral songt" 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, IL ft. 

* 8. To make confused or iutiiealo. 

“Dismiss the controversy bleeding, tbe more en- 
tangled by your hearing." — Shakesp. . Coriolanus, IL L 

B. Intrans . ; To become entangled or in- 
volved. 

"The entangling boughs between." 

Cunningham ; The Contemplai i«t. 

% For the difference between to eyitangk 
and to embarrass, see Emoahrass; for that 
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between to entangle and to insnare., hec 
Insnake. 

in tan gled (gled as geld), pa. par. or a. 

[Entangle.] 

1. Ord. Lang: (See the verb). 

2. Hot. (of hairs , roof#, branches, &c.) : So 
intermixed as not to be readily disentangled. 

on-t&2l'-gle -ment, s. [Eng. ntangle ; -ment.] 

1. The act of entangling, ensnaring, or em- 
barrassing. 

2. The state of being entangled, involved, 
hisuared, perplexed, nr embarrassed. 

" Even Grotiu* hiimelf lippcam not to be qnito free 
from the entanglement,''— Warburton : Divine Lega- 
ii.ni, lik. vl. s. 2. 

3. Perplexity, intricacy. 

"It has lens of trouble And difficulty, of entangle- 
ment mid perplexity, of dauger Mid hazard in it.' — 
jSjiCffritor, No, 352. 

en tan -gler, s [Eng. e a tangl(e) ; -cr.] One 
who entuuglea. 

en-ta'-gi-a, s. [Entasis.] The aame aa En- 
tasis (2) (q.v.). 

ISn'-ta-sfs, 5. [Gr. = a stretching, from ivreivia 
(enteino) = to stretch.] 

I. Arch. : The swell of the [ 1 

shaft or eolnnni of either of the N / 

orders of architecture. Some 
authorities make it consist in 
preserving the cylinder of a 
column perfect one quarter or 
one-third the height of the shaft 
from below, diminishing thence 
in a right line to the top ; while 
others, following Vitruvius, make 
the column Increase in bulk in 
a curved line from the base to 
three-seventha of its height, and 
then diminish in the same manner 
for the remaining four-seventha, 
thus making the greater diameter 
near the middle. (W’calc.) 

* 2. Med. : A generic term for — *■ 

spasmodic diseases characterized entasis. 
by tension ; as tetanus, cramp, &e. 

■ en task , v.t. [Pref. en , aod Eng. task 
(q.v.).j To lay a task upon. 

**8ith the Hraveu* b*ve thus entaskt mr layea." 

Sylvester : Du ft art as, week L day 4, 68. 

2n-t&SS'-ment, s. [Fr. entassement, from tn- 
tasser = to heap up.] A heap, an accumulation. 

en a. [As if from an imaginary 

Greek word irracrriKos (entastiko$).~\ [Entasis.] 

Med. : Pertaining or relating to entasis in 
the pathological sense ; characterized by tonic 
spasms. 

* en-tayld , * dn-tayled, pa. par. or a. 
[Entail, t>.] 

* en-tayle, v. & s. [Entail.] 

en-t6 (an-te), a. [Fr ] 

Her. : Applied to an engrafted emblazon- 
ment ; also written Anti. 

* en-teche, * en tecche, s. [Enteche, v.) 
A mark, a symptom. 

'* I told bimal treuly the enfecchet of inyu euete." 

U't/fium of Palerne, 557. 

* en-teche, * en-tetche, v.t. [0. Fr. en - 

techier; It. intacarc.} To spot, to stain, to 
imbue. 

" Who bo thAt ever is enteeched and defouled with 
yuel."— Chaucer : Boethius, p. 120 . 

Sn-tel’-ij-ehir, s. [Gr. ivr€\tx*ia(entclecheia\ 
(See def.) Probably from tv re'Aet cx €tl/ ( e11 
telei echeiii] — to be complete or absolute. 
(Liddell <£ Scoff.)] 

1. Perip. Phil. : A term introduced by Aris- 
totle to signify actual as distinguished from 
merely potential existence, and to whieh he 
attaches two distinct meanings — (1), The state 
of being complete or finished ; (2), The activity 
of that which is thus complete. In practice, 
however, he does not hind himself strictly to 
the observance of this distinction. Moreover, 
he attributes relativity to these notions : the 
snnie tiling, he says, can lie matter or poten- 
tiality in one respect, and form or actuality 
in another; e.q., the hewn stone can he the 
former in relation to the house and the latter 
in comparison with the unhewn stone. 

2. Mod. Phil. : The name which Leibnitz 
gave to the monads of his system. 


* en tel lus, s. [Gr. cktcAAw ( eutello ) = to 
enjoin, to command.] 

Zoof. : A name sometimes given to the 
aacred monkey of India, Semnopithecus en- 
tellus. [Semnopithecus, Hunooman.] 

* tem pest, v.t [Pref. en, and Eng. 
tempest (q.v.).] To visit with storm. 

M For aye mtempesting anew the unfathomable hell 
within." Coleridge: Paint of Sleep. 

* en tem pre, a. [Attempre.] Moderate. 

*’ Entempro he was of mete and cirynke." 

Robert of Gloucester, |». 429. 

v en tem pri, v.t. [Entempre.] To moderate. 

"Thu lilt might iuaki wUk and entevipri so." — 
Popular Sdfmr, 289. 

* en ten oioun, [Intention.] 

* £n-t£nd, * en tende, v.i. [Fr. entendre ; 
Sp. & Port, entender, from I^at. intenda : in 
= towards, uj)on, and tendo = to stretch.] 

1. To apply oneself ; to turn. 

" Each to his owen nedes gan entende * 

Chaucer : Troilu « d Cresteidr, HL 876. 

2. To intend. 

"God coulde have done so yf he hod bo entended ." — 
John Frith • A ftoke, fo. 69. 

* en-tend' a hie, a. [O. Fr.] Attentive. 

" Who that is nought entendable 
To bolde upright his klngea iiume," 

Uoiver ■ C. A., lit 167. 

* en-tend e ment, ?. [O. Fr., Ital. intendi- 

mento ; Sp. intendimiento ; Port, entendi- 
mrnfo.) Understanding, information, know- 
ledge, teaching. 

" Tims thin worthy youge king 
Was fully taught every thing. 

Which might* jive entendernmt 
Of good rule and good regiment." 

Gower: C. A., iil X42. 

* en-tend -er, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. tender 
(q.v.).] 

1. To make tender, to aoften, to mollify, to 
make effeminate. 

** Whatsoever creates fear Is *pt to entender the 
spirit*— Bp. Taylor: IIolp Riving, $ 4. 

2. To treat with tenderness. 

" Virtue alone entenders us for life." 

Toung : Might Th oughts, 1L 525. 

*en-tent', *©n tente, s. [O. F. entente.] 

1. Notice. 

"To my t&lkyng take entent.* 

Early English Poems, p. 14L 

2. Will, intention. 

" To plese her souereynes wyth gode entent." 

Early English Poems, p. 145. 

3. Intention, desigu. 

" What may your evyl entente you avallet ' 

Chaucer i C. T. t 14,986. 

entente cordlale (an-tant' cor-di-al, 

phr. [Fr.] A cordial understanding ; friendly 
disposition and rations between the govern- 
ments of two countries. 

H It was much used in speaking of the rela- 
tiou between Britain and France during the 
reign of Louia Philippe, and, to a less extent, 
during that of Napolcn ill. 

* en-t€nt\ v.i. [Entent. s.) 

1. To attend, to pay attention. 

"Whiles the people of the toasienteraid toPermeneou " 
Alisaunder, 2,838. 

2. To intend, to design, to purpose. 

"Thilke thiii£ that men e«/e7^en to doon." — 

Chaucer : Boethius, p. 150. 

* en ten tlf, a. [O. Fr.] Attentive, intent, 
full of attention 

" Al the cuwpeuy stood ententif .” — Wycllffe : 2 Para- 
lip,, vi. 8 {Purvey). 

*en-ten tif-ly, *en ten tif 11, en-ten- 
tyf-ly, % en-ten-tif-liche, adv. [Eng. 
ententif; -ly.] Attentively, with attention. 

"If it ententijty discussed be." 

11 am pole : Pricke of Conscience, 2,550. 

en'-ter (I), *en tre, ‘en tren, *en -trl, 

v.t. <fc i. [Fr. entrer, from Lat. intro = to go 
into, to enter; Sp. Sc Port, entrar ; Ital. 
intrarc, entrare.) 

A. Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To go or come into or within ; to move, 
pass, or proceed to the inside or interior of. 

“ That darksome cave they enter." 

Spenser ; P. Q., I. Lx. &5. 

2. To pierce, to penetrate. 

"Thorns which enteral their frail shins." 

Shakesp. : Tempest, lv. I. 


3. To cause to pass into ; to place or eet in ; 
to insert : aa, To enter a tenon in a mortise. 

4. To set down in writiug, as in a book, 
journal, Ac. ; to write down. 

" Agues and Tevera are entered promiscuously, yet in 
the lew bills they have beeu dittiuguUhed."— Graunt. 

5. To begin or commence, as a uew atage or 
state. 

C. To join, to associate oneself to ; to be 
admitted a member or associate of: as, To 
enter the university, the army, a society, Ac. 

7. To initiate in a busiueaa, method, service, 
profession, Ac. 

"The eldesit being thus enteral, and then made the 
Oudiion, it would he lui|K>s*ihIc to hinder them."— 
Locke. 


‘ 8. To recommend, to introduce. 

"TbU awurd ihall enter me with him." 

Shakesp. : Antony J: Cleopatra, lv. 14. 

*9. To engage in, to ht^in. 

" Enter talk with lord*." 

Shakesp. : l Henry VI., Ill L 

H. Technically : 

I. Comm. : To report at the custom-honae, 
as a ahip and cargo on arrival in a port. 

2. law: 


(1) To make entry ; to go in upon and tak* 
possession of. 

(2) To place or cause to be inscribed ujion. 
the records of a court. : as. To enter a writ,, 
an appearance, Sic. 

3. Sports: 

(1) To enter a bound ia to admit a young 
hound into the regular hunting pack. 

"They were like hounds, ready to be entered.*— 
Hacket : Life of Williams, li. 1*3. 

(2) To enter a horse for a race ia to put it. 
down among the list of competitors. 

B. Intransitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To eome or go in ; to paas in or inside. 

"Euerie wight may enter whan him liketh." — 
Chaucer : Tale of JJelebeus. 

2. Sometimes used with in. 

" Enter in «t the strait gate.*— Luke liiL 24. 

3. It ia used with into before the plac*- 
entered. 

” Writer thou into thy chambers. "—Isaiah xxvi 20, 

4. To have passage ; to be able to paa9 between. 

"So wide as a bristle may enter" 

Shakesp. ; Twelfth Night, L 6. 

*5. To begin, to make beginning. 

" I law the *iu whereiu my foot wm entering." 

Daniel : Complaint of Rosamond. 

6. To engage in ; to embark. 

"The French king hath often entered on several 
expensive project*, ou purpose to dissipate wealth."- 
Addison: On the War. 

7. To join as a member or associate ; to be 
admitted as a member or associate of : as, He 
entered at College. 

8. To be admitted. 

" Enter thou into the Joy of thy Lord.**— Matt. xxv. 23. 
P- Drama : To appear on the acene. 

" The competitors enter. ’— Shakesp. : Twelfth Might. 
lv. 2. 

(1) To enter into: 

(a) To pass into the interior of; to penetrate. 

(b) To engage in. 

(c) To deal with ; to treat of ; to discuss 
to examine. 

"They were not capahle of entering into th* 
numerous coucurriug spring* of action Watts. 

(d) To be an ingredient or element in ; to 
form a constituent part of. 

(2) To enter on or upon: 

(a) To begin, to start on, to commence. 

(a) To discuss, to examiue, to treat of. 

(3) To enter into recognisances ; 

Law : To become bound under a penalty by 
a written obligation to do some act, as to 
appear on a trial, to keep the peace, &e. 

(4) To enter in with a superior : 

Scots Law : To take from a superior a char- 
ter or write by progress ; said of a vassal on a 
change of ownership caused by death or sale. 


* en-ter (2), v.t. [Fr. enterrer.] To inter (q.v.). 

" Undre that chirche . . . weren entered 12.000 
mnrtirc*." — Mnandrrille, p. 94. 


* en'-ter, s. [Enteh, v. (1).] Entrance, entry. 

" Hi* enter and exit shall be strangling a suake." 

Shakesp. : Love's Labours Lost, r. 1. 

* cn ter, a. [Fr. ercriVr.] [Entire.] Entire, 
whole. 

” To sen it a twelf moneth ich day enfer," 

Legends of Holy Rood, p. 196. 


Hite, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, eamef her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pfit,. 
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enteradenography— enteroscheocele 


1897 


f den tfg'-r^phy, 5. [Fr. en- 

tecadenagmphie, from. *Gr. evrtpa ( entera ) = 
the intestines. pi. of t yrtpov (tmteron) = a 
piece of an intestine ; aSijv (ailen) = . . . a 
land, aud ypa<f>rj ( graphc ) = a delineation, a 
eseription.j 
A nat. : The branch of science which describes 
the internal glands. 

1 en-tcr-a-den-ol'-o-gy, s. [Or. evrcpa 
(entera) = the intestines ; d8r)v ( aden ) = . . . 
a gland, and Aoyos (togas) = a discourse.] 
Anat. A Phys. : A branch of science which 
not merely describes the internal glunda, but 
also traces their operation. 

• en ter-bathe, v.t. [Fr. entre = between, 
and Eng. both* (q.v.).] To bathe mutually ; to 
intermingle tears. 

" Rapt with Joy them en'erbathe with team." 

Sylvester: Handicrafts, 21. 

• £n-ter-9han'ge, * en ter-chaunge, v.t. 

(Interchange.] To exchange. 

M Thei . . . pleyynge entrcchangeden Lire rynges.' 

Ch<u«ccr ; Troylu*. lii. 1,819. 

£n ter-clo^'e, s. [Fr. entre = between, and 
Eng. close (q.v.).] 

Arch. : A passage hetween two rooms in a 
house, or leading from the door to the hall. 

• Sn-ter-deal', s. [Fr. entre — between, and 
Eng. deal (q.v.).] Mutual dealing. 

" For ta« is practised well In policy. 

And thereto doth his courting moat apply : 

To to&rn the enter deal of princes strange.” 

Spenser : Mother R ubberds Tale. 

• JSn'-ter-dlte, * en-tre-dit, s. [O. Fr. 

entredit, intredit; ltsl. enterdet to ; Port, in ter* 
dicto, from Lat. interdiction = a thing forbid- 
den, an interdict, from interdteo = to forbid.] 
An interdict. 

M The entredit of this lond was uoght yut ondo." 

Robert of (iloucester, p. 608. 

• en-ter-dite, * en-tre^ dite, s. [Enterdite, 
*.] To jdaee under an interdict. 

••This hlssopea . . . entreditede al this loud.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 209. 

&i-ter-ep~I-pl6m-ph&l'-o-5ele, s. [Or. 
Zvrfpov (enteron) — a part of the intestines; 
twiVAooc (epiploon) = the omentum ; o^aAos 
(omphalos) - the navel, and iojAij (kele) = 
a tumour.] 

Med. £ Surg . ; Hernia of the umbilicus, 
causing protrusion of the omentum and part 
of the intestines. 

3n'-ter-er, *en-trer, v. [Eflg. enter; -er.] 
One who enters. 

" That erst all entrert wont so cruelly to scorch.” 

Spenser ; F. III. xii. 42. 

• en-ter-gion'9e, v.t. [Fr. entre = between, 
and Eng. glance (q.v.).] To interchange 
glauces. 

■•Their cblefe repast was by enterglancing of Jokes." 
— Gascoigne : Flowers 

<5nter'-lc, a. [Gr. enfpud? (enterikos) = in 
the intestines.] 

Atuxt. £ Med. : Pertaining, connected with, 
or relating to the intestiues. 

enteric- fever, s. 

Med. .* The correct designation of what is 
usually called by the misleading appellation 
of typhoid fever (q.v.). 

6n -ter-iiig, pr. par., a. & s. [Enter, v. (1).] 
A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of passing within or 
to the interior ; entrance ; entry. 

entering-chisel, s. A spoon-chisel, 
used by sculptors. 

entering-file, s. A narrow, flat file, with 
considerable taper, to enable it to enter and 
open a groove, which may be finished by a 
cotter-file. 

entering- port, s. 

Shivbnild . : A port cut in the side of a 
vessel to serve as a door of entrance. 

6n ter-I -tis, S. [Gr. eyrtpov (enferon) = part 
of the intestine, and snff. -it is. (Med.) implying 
inflammation.] 

Med. : Inflammation of the small intestines, 
marked by diarrhoea, pain, airg-evated on 
pressure, quick and strnng pulse, with in- 
creased temperature. It is very apt to become 


chronic, chiefly from obstruction to the hepa- 
tic circulation, especially by escape of blood 
from the portal vein. 

* on ter- kiss , v.i. [Fr. entre. = between, 
among, and Eng. kiss (q.v.).] To kiss mu- 
tually ; to come in contact. 

"The entcrkisHng turning globes extreAius. * 

Sylvester : fi u iiartas, week 1., day 2, 1,050. 

* on ter know (k silent), v.t. [Fr. entre = 
between, among, and Eug. know (q.v.).] To 
be mutually acquainted. 

“I have desired ... to enterknow my good God 
ftiid his hlesned Angola and Saints.”- /Jatt ; Invltible 
World (PreU Urines.) 

* en-tcr-la^e , v.t. [O. Fr. entrelacier; Fr. 
entrriasser.] To intermix, to interweave, to 
interlace (q.v.). 

“Thle lady walked outright, till ehe might see her 
enter into a fine close arbor: It was of trees, whose 
branches so lovingly enterlace>t one another, that It 
could resist the strongest violence of the eight."— 
Sidney: Arcadia. 

* en -ter-ly, * en ter-li, * en tere ly, 

* en ter lyche, * en tter-ly, * entire- 
ly, a. & adv. [U. Fr. entier = entire ; Eng. 
suff. -ly.] 

A. As adj. : Full, whole. 

" Besechiuge yon euer w ith myn enterly hert.* 

Polit., Retig., <k Love Poems, p. 4L 

B, As adverb : 

1. Wholly, fully. 

•’ Enterlyche thenne that ho bym teche.” 

Poem on Freemasonry. 24L 

2. Earnestly. 

M Bescching you, as enterly as y cane, to take en gre this 
poure sTUft-** Polit , Relig., A Love Poems, p. 8«. 

* Sn'-ter lude, s. [Interlude.] 

* en - ter - med - die, * en tre med le, 

* en-ter-mell, v.t. [O. Fr. entremesler , en- 
tremedler, entremeller.] [Intermeddle.] To 
mix up, to mingle. 

“ Scripts hretful of leaeyngs 
Entremedled with tydynges." 

Chaucer : Rous of Fame , lii. 1,031, 

* Sn-ter'-ment, s. [Eng. enter, v. (2) ; -ment.] 
Interment, burial. 

"After tho enterment the kyng tok hie way.” 

Robert de flrunn*. p. 327. 

* en ter me te, * en tre mete, v.t. <fe i. 
[Fr. entremettre ; Sp. & Port, entremeter ; ltal. 
intramettere, from Lat. tntromtteo.] 

A. Trans. : To meddle, to interfere, to Inter- 
pose, to engage in. 

** I entremele me of hrokagea.” 

Romount of the Rose, 6,973. 

B. Intratis. : To interfere, to interpose. 

“Ood . . . ne entremetith uat of hero."— Chaucer : 
Boethius, p. 104. 

t£n'-ter-mew er(ewasu),s. [A.S. ineterc, 
enctre, enitre — of a year old, and FT. i nuc = 
change of feathers.] A hawk changing the 
colour of his feathers, w hich generally nappens 
some little time after he Is a year old. 

** Eyere and Ram age Hswkt, Sores and Entermetcere.” 
—Browne : Mite. Tracts, v. 

£n-ter <>-, in compos. [Gr, cVrepoc ( enteron ) = 
an intestine.] A prefix used to signify relation 
to or connection with the intestines. 

£n t£r'- 6 - 5ele, s. [Entera-, and Gr. joJAij 
(kele) = a tumour.] 

Med. A Surg. : A rupture in which the bowel 
presses through or dilates the peritoneum so 
as to make it fall down into the groin. Trusses 
and bolsters are used as supports. 

“If the intestine only i« falleu. it becomes an entrro- 
cele, if the omentum or epiploon, ejnplocele : aud if 
both, euteruepiplocele.”— Sharp: Surgery. 

en-ter-o-9$-s'-td~9ele, s. [Fr. enterocysto- 
cele ; entero-, and ct/$h>c<fe(q.v.).] 

Med. £ Surg. : Hernia affecting the bladder 
and an adjacent portion of the intestine. 

en ter -6- de -la, s. pi. [Entero-, and Gr. 
StJAos (deles) = visible; Fr. enterodde.] 

Zool. : The name given by Ehreuberg to a 
section of his Polygastric Infusoria, in which 
the alimentary canal, which is conspicuous, 
has an aperture at each eud. 

en-ter-e-e pip -lo 9ele, s. (Gr. cVreperurr- 
AoKTjArj (enterepiplokele), from ti-rcpoc (enteron) 
= an intestine ; emVAoot/ (epijjloon) — the 
omeutuni, and gjjAij (kele) = a tumour.] 

Mai. £ Surg. : A rupture produced through 
a tumour, so that both the omentum and intes- 
tines protrude from the body ; iutestinal aud 
scrotal hernia. 


t en-tcr-o-g&3 tro ^ele, «. [Entero-, and 

Eng., & c. gastrucele (q.v.).] 

Metl. £ Surg. : Hernia affecting both the 
atomach and the intestines. 

en ter og'-ra phy, s. [Entera-, aud Gr. 
ypa^jj (grapne) — a writing.] 

Med. : The branch of anatomy which de- 
scribes the intestines. 

£n ter- 6 hem' or-rhage, s. [Entero*. aud 
Eng. heniorrhage(ii.v.) ; Fr. enterohemorrhagie.) 
Med. : Hemorrhage ia the intestines. 

en ter 6-hy' dro 9610,5. [Entero*, and Eng. 
hydrorelt (q.v.); Fr. enterahydracele.] 

Surg. : Internal hernia, complicated with 
hydro< ele (q.v.). 

en-ter -6- isch - 1-0-9616, s. [Entero-; 
Gr. lo-xiW (wc/iion) = the hip-joint, and *ijAif 
(kele) = a tumour. ] 

Surg. : Ischial hernia, formed by the adja- 
cent iuteatine. 

en ter-o-lite, en -ter-o-lith, 6n ter-o- 
li thus, s. [Entero-, and Gr. Aiflos (lit hot) = 
a stone.] 

Med. : A generic term com pr eh ending all 
atony calculi within the body. 

en ter ol'-o gy, s. [Entero-, and Gr. Ab-yoc 

(io^os) = a discourse.] 

Anatomy : 

1. Spec. : The branch of the anatomical and 
physiological acieoces which treats of the 
intestines. 

2. Gen. : It is often extended to all the 
internal parts of the human body. 

6n - ter o - m6r' - 6 - 5ele, s. [Entera-; Gr. 
pr) p6? (weros) = the upper fleshy part of the 
thigh, aud #ojA>) (kele) = a tumour.] 

Surg. : Crural hernia formed hy the adja- 
cent iutestine. 

en-ter-o^ mes-3n-t6r'-ic, a. [Entero-, and 
Eug. mesenteric (q.v.).] 

Anaf. £ Med.: Pertaining or relating to 
the mesentery and to the intestines. 

enteromesenterlc-fever, *. 

Med. : The name given by Petit to a variety 
of enteritia, ia which among other symptoms 
there ia paiu felt when pressure bikes place on 
tlie right side between the umbilicus and the 
crest of the ileum. It often leads to ulcerative 
perforation of the intestine aud to death. 

en ter o-mcr'-pha, s. [Entero-, and Gr. 
pofxftr) (morphe) — form, shape.] 

Bot. : A genus of Algals, order Confervaceae, 
tribe or family Acetabularidae. Some are 
marine, aome fresh-water sj>eciea, while one, 
Enteromorpha intcstinalis, grows both in the 
sea and in fresh water. Several are British. 

6n-ter om'-pha-los, ?. [Enter(o)-, and Gr. 
bp<f>aA6s (0 mjihatos) — the navel.] 

Med. : A rupture of the iutestioes at the 
navel. 

en-ter-op’-a-thy, s. [Entero-, and Gr. nd(h j 
(pathe) = passive state ; auffering.] 

Metl. : Disease of the intestines. 

en-ter-6-per-is' to-le, s. [Entero-, and 
Gr. ncpiaroA»j ( jteristole ) = a dressing out, 
apecially of a corpse ; Fr. enteroperistole.] 
Surg. : Strangulation of part of the intes- 
tines in a hernia or otherwise. 

t en ter - o - plas' - ty, s. [Entero-, and 
Gr. n-Aaoros (plastos) = formed, moulded, 
wAdumJs (plastes)—si moulder, a modeller.] 
Surg. : A plastic operation for the restora- 
tion of an iotestiue. 

en ter o-rh&ph'-i-a, s. [Entero-, and Gr. 
pa<t» ) (rhuphe) — a seam, a suture ; Fr. enteror- 
rhaphie.] 

Surg. : A snture of part of the intestines, 
which has been ruptured orotherwise divided. 

en ter-o- sar'-co-9cle, s. [Entero-, and Eng 

sarcocele (q.v.).] 

Surg. : Intestinal hernia, complicated with 
sarcocele (q.v.). 

en - ter - os'- che - 6 - 9ele, s. [Entero-. 
and Gr. oo^ij (osefte), o<r\eoy ( ascheon ), ocr^eo? 


boil. h6^; poxlt, J6^rl; eat, 9CII, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=L 
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enterosyphilis— entheal 


(oecIi«os)=. . . the Hcrntum, and mjAij (fce/e) = 
a tumour ; Fr. aiterohckeocde.) 

Surg. : Scrotal hernia formed aolely by the 
lntestiuo. 

in ter 6 s^pli'-I-lls, • [Entcro-, and Eng. 
syphilis (q.v.) ; Fr. e nte rosy pk Hide.) 

Med.: A syphilitic o flection of the intestine. 

en'-ter o-tome, *. [Fr. mtorotome: entrro-, 
aud Gr. ropi? (tome)— a cutting ; rrjxpw ( temnd) 
= to cut.] 

Surg. : An inatrunient for opening tho intes- 
tinal canal through tho whole extent. It con- 
eists of a pair of scissors, nno Made of which 
is longer than the other, and rounded at its 
extremity. This ia passed into the intestine. 

en-ter-ot’-o-my, s. [Fr. enUrotomie.) [En- 
TEEoTOilE.J 

1. Anal. ; Dissection of the intestines. 

2. Surg. : An incision into the intestines to 
reduce a hernia, or tor any similar purpose. 

* en-ter-par'-lan 5 e, s. [Fr. entre — between, 
and parler = to speak.] Parley, mutual talk, 
conference. 

“During the enterparlance the Soot* discharged 
against the Englub. not without breach of the laws of 
the geld ."—Bayward. 

* en'-ter-parle, s. [Fr. entre = between, and 
parler = to speak.] A parley, a conference. 

** And therefore doth an enler)>arle exhort ’* 

Daniel. Civil Wart. 1L 23 

* en -ter part, * en tre part -en, v.t. [Fr. 
entre = between, and Eng. part (q.v.).] To 
part or share. 

" As it is frendw right . . 

To entreparlen wo as glnddc desport." 

Chaucer: Trodtt* A Cresstda. i. 691. 

* en-ter-plead , v.t. [Interplead.) 

"en-ter-plead'-er, s. [Interpleader.] 

*en-ter'pret, v. [Interpret.] 

en-ter-pri^e, en'-ter prize, *en-ter- 
pryse, s. [Fr. ent reprise ; O.Fr. eut reprise, 
entreprinse, from Fr. entrepris, pa. par. of 
entreprendre = to undertake, from Low Lat. 
interprendo , from Lat. inter — among, and 
prendo - to take in hand : pm = before, and 
* heiulo = to get.] 

1. An undertaking ; a feat undertaken or 
attempted to be performed ; a bold, daring, 
or hazardous attempt. 

“All In tome daring enter prU- embarked.” 

}'oung: flight Thoughts, viiL 18L 

2. An enterprising spirit or disposition ; 
readiness, promptness, energy, or daring in 
undertaking deeds of difficulty or danger. 

* £n -ter-pn^e, * en'-ter-prize, * en-ter- 
pryse, v.t. . hi. [Enterprise, v.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To undertake, to attempt, to essay, to 
venture on. 

“ Nor shall I to the work thou enterprUest 

Be wanting." Milton P. L.. x. 270. 

2. To receive, to treat, to welcome, to enter- 
tain. ( Spenser : F. Q., II. ii. 14.) 

B. Intrans. : To attempt, to try, to venture 
en an enterprise or difficult undertaking. 

*• Maister Chaucer, that nobly enterprysyd. 

How that our F.uglishe uiyght be emiewecl." 

Skelton : 6’ar/a?jrf of Laurel l, 1. 388. 

* en'-ter-pris-er, s. [Eog. enterprise); -er.] 
One who undertakes an enterprise ; one who 
engages in important and hazardous designs ; 
a man of enterprise, 

“They commonly proved great enterprisers with 

happy success.' —i/ay witrd: On Edward 17. 

£n'-ter-pri$ irig, en -ter-priz-mg, pr. 

par., a., & s. [Enterprize, v.] 

4 A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. Asadi. ; Ready or prompt in undertaking 
feats of difficulty nr hazard; energetic, adven- 
turous ; full of enterprise. 

“The uew situation lu which Dundee wjus wow 

f laced, naturally suggested new projects to Ins in yen 
ive and enterprising spirit , Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
cb. xiti. 

C. .4 s mbst. : The act of undertaking enter- 
prises. 

r Crabb thus discriminates between enter- 
prising and adventurous : ’‘These terms mark 
a disposition to engage in that which is extra- 
ordinary and hazardous; but enterprizi ng, from 
enterprise, is connected with the understand- 
ing; aud adventurous , from tulvaUure, venture 


or trial, is a characteristic of the passions. 
The enter prizing character conceives great 
projects, and pursues objects that are difficult 
to he obtained ; the adventurous character is 
contented with seeking that which is new, 
an^ placing himself in dangerous and unusual 
situations. An entrrprizing spirit belongs to 
the commander of an nrniy, or the ruler of 
a nation; an adventurous disposition is suit- 
able to men of low degree . . . Enterprizing 
characterizes persons only, but adventurous is 
also applied to things, to signify containing 
adventures ; hence, a journey, or ft voyage, ora 
history, may be denominated adventurous.” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

en ter pri^ mg ly, en ter pnz Ing If, 

adv. [Eng. enterprising ; -ly.) In nn enter* 
prizing, bold, resolute, or ad venturous maun er. 

en'-ter sole, s. [Entresol.] 

* en -ter-split , v.t. [Fr. entre = between, 
.among, and Kug. s/?Zif (q.v.).] To split in two. 

” In fall, In flight, themselves they entertpUtf 

Sylvester: Du Hart as ; The Vocation. 301. 

en-ter-tain', ‘ en ter taine, * en ter 
teyn, * in ter taine, v.t. to i. [Fr. entre- 
tenir, from Low Lat. interteneo, from Lat. inter 
— among, and teneo = to hold ; Sp. entretener ; 
Ital. intrattenere.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To receive into one’s house, and treat with 
hospitality ; to receive mid treat as a guest, 

*‘A country vicar lu hi* homely house . . . 

Once entertained the chaplain of a lord." 

Fawkes : Parody of a City A Country Mouse. 

* 2. To keep, or maintam in one's service. 

** Entertain lvim to he my fellow-servant.” 

Shu keep. : Two Gentlemen, 11 4. 

* 3. To maintain, to support, to keep up. 

•* They have many hospitals well entertained.*— 
Burnet. 

* 4. To maintain, to ohaerve. 

He entertained a show so seeming Just.” 

Shakesp. : /tape of Lucrece, 1,614. 
*5. To receive into a body or service. 

“To baptize nil nations, and entertain them Into 
the services aud Institution* of the Holy Jesus. — 
Jeremy Taylor. 

* 6. To adopt, to select. 

" He lookt about ou every syde. 

To weet which way were hest to entertains. 

To bring him to the place where he would fame." 

Spenser : F. ^ , VI. V. 24. 

*7. To admit, to receive. 

11 Siuce mine own doors refuse to entertain me.” 

Shakesp. : Comedy of Error t. ILL L 

* 8. To meet, to receive. 

“ Calidore iu the entry close did stand. 

Aud entertayning them with courage etout. 

Still slew the formost that came first to band.” 

<S penser : F. Q.. VI. xL +*. 

9. To receive and keep iu the mind ; to con- 
ceive, to harbour. 

“The uot entertaining a sincere love aod affection 
for the dnties of religion." — South: Sermon s, vol. lv„ 
ser. 8. 

10. To receive for purposes of considera- 
tion ; to take into consideration ; to listen to 
favourably. 

" Else no business they would entertame .** 

Drayton ; Battle of AginreurL 

11. To engage the attention of agreeably ; 
to divert, to amuse, to gratify. 

“Tho enemy would be entertained with & bloody 
fight betweeu the English soldier* aud their French 
allies.*' — Macaulay : Bint. Eng . ch. xiv. 

* 12. To cause to pass pleasantly ; to while 
away ; to spend pleasantly. 

“The weary time she cannot entertain," 

Shukeep. : Rape of Lucre ce, l,36L 
t B. Intrans. : To use or exercise hospi- 
tality ; to be hospitahle ; to receive company. 

* en ter-tain', *en ter taine, * en-ter- 
tayne, s. [Entertain, v.) Entertainment, 
reception, treatment. 

'• But ueed. that answers nut to all request*. 

Bade them not look for better ertterfayne. * 

Spenter : F. Q., IV. vui. 27. 

en-ter-tain’-er, s. [Eng. entertain ; -er.) 

1. One who entertains or receives others 
with hospitality ; a host. 

“You may easily imagine the confusion of the 
entertainer. — Spectator, So. 533, 

* 2. One who keeps or maintains others iu 
his service. 

3. One who diverts, amuses, or pleases. 

4. One who entertains or receives ideas into 
the mind. 

“ Good purposes when they are not held doe so farre 
turne euenties to tho entertainer of them.’— tip. Bull : 
Coni cm pi, ; Christ before Caiaphas. 


<§n ter tain' ing, j/r. par., n., A *. [Kkts* 
tain, V .) 

A .As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. Asadj.: Amusing, diverting, affording 
entertainment. 

C. As tubst . ; The name as Entertainment 

(q.v.). 

en ter-tain -iiig ly, adv. [Eng. entertain- 
ing ; -ly.) In au entertaining, amusing, or 
diverting manner. 

“ My convepwtluu, nay* Dryden very entertainingly 
of hlmteif, 1» dull and Blow.*— Dr. IVarton: Ettay on 
Pope. 

* en ter tain ing ness, s. (Eng. enter- 
taining; -ness.) The quality of being euter- 
taining or diverting. 

en ter- tain- ment, s. [Eng. entertain; 
-ment . } 

1. The act or practice of receiving guests 
with hospitality ; hospitable reception or 
treatment. 

2. Accommodation for u traveller or guest ; 
lodging food, &c., required by a traveller. 

“There Is Christiana aud her children and her com- 
panion, ail waiting for entertainment here."— Runyan : 
Pilgrim' t Progress, pt. 11. 

* 3. Reception, treatment. 

” Have you *o *oon forgot the entertainment her 
•lstcr welcomed you withal V'—Sh a keep. : Tam mg of 
the Shrew, ilL L 

* i. Hospitality, kindness. 

“ I *py entertainment In her Shakesp. : Merry 
Whet, I. 3. 

*5. The act of keeping or maintaining in 
one’a service. 

*6. The state or conditioo of being in pay 
or in service. 

“ The centurions and their cliarges distinctly billeted, 
already in the entertainment, and to be on foot at an 
hour’s warning."— Shuketp. : Coriolanut, iv. 3. 

* 7. Payment of soldiers or servants ; pay. 

"The entertainment of the general upon hi* first 
arrival, was but six *hllhnga aod eight-pence."— 

Daviet. 

*8. Service. 

“ Some band of strangers In the adversary's enter- 
tainment."— Shakesp. : slit Well, iv. L 

* 9. Reception into the miod ; conception ; 
expectation. 

’• Advised him for the entertainment of death.” 

Shaketp : Measure for Measure, iiL 2. 

* 10. Reception, admission, coosideration, 

’’ It I* oot easy to imagine how It should at first 
gam entertainment, but much more difficult to coo- 
ceive how it should be universally propagated."— 
T H tot ton. 

11. The act of entertaining, amusing, or 
diverting. 

12. The pleasure, amnsemeot, gratification, 
or instruction, as from conversation, music, 
dramatic or other performaoeea ; the pleasure 
or amusement afforded to the mind by any- 
thing interesting. 

“Passions ought to be our servants, and not oor 
masters ; to give us eorne agitation for entertainment, 
but never to throw reason out of its seat .'' — Temple 

13. That which entertains oraffords pleasure, 
amusement, or gratification ; anything which 
serves to entertain. 

“ A great nomber of dramatick entertainments are 
not comedies, but five-act farces.*'— Gay. 

14. The act of whiling away, or passing 
pleasantly. 

“ Because he that knoweth least la fittest to ask 
questions, iti* morereason, for the entertainment of 
the time, that he asks me questions than that I ask 
you." — Bacon : fleto Atlantis. 

* en-ter-taTte, v.t. [Fr. entre = between, 
among, and Eng. take (q.v.).] To receive, to 
entertain. 

•' And with more my Id aspect those two to entertak * .* 
Spenser. : F. Q., V. lx. 36. 

* en-ter-ta yne, i’. & s. [Entertain.] 

* en-ter-tiss -ued (tlss as tlsh), a. [Fr. 

entre = between, among, and Eng tissued 
(q.v.).] Interwoveu, or intermixed with gold 
or silver, &c. 

“ The sword, the mace, the crown imperial 
The entertissued robe of gold and pearl.” 

Shakesp. : Benry K, iv. L 

* en- ter -view (ew as u), v. & s. [Intes- 

view.] 

* en-ter-wo'-ven, a. [Interwoven.] 
en-tet 9he, v.t. [Entecbe.) 

* en'-tlie-al, a. [Gr. leOe 05 (entheos) : cv(en) 
= in, and* 0€os (theos) — God.) Divinely in- 
spired. 
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* 6n'-the-an, a. [Gr. tvBtos (« nf taos).] The 
game as Entheal (q.v.). 

" ArnaUt which high 
Divine flume? o t enthenn Joy to her 
That level'd had their way.' 

Chamberlayna : Pharonnida { 1650). 

* cn'-the asm, s. (Gr. tV0ea£w (entheazd) — to 
be iiispired.] Divine inspiration ; enthusiasm. 

" To make religious enthcasm a crime." 

Byrom: Enthusiasm . 

* Sn- the -as' -tic, * cn-th6-&s'-tic-al, a. 

(Gr. evOeavriKos ( entheastikos ), from 
( tntheazo) — to be inspired, from trflco? 
(eni^eos) = inspired.] Having the energy of 
God ; divinely powerful. 

* en-thc-as'-tic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. enthe- 
astical ; - ly .] With divine energy or power. 

* en'-the-at, * en-the-ate, «. [Gr. f \0€os 
(entheos).] Divinely inspired ; enthusiastic. 

" His genius justly, in ao entheat rage, 

. Oft lashed the dull-sworn factors for the stage." 

Nod g ton : Pref. to Ben Jensons Works. 

iSn-thel-mmth'-a, *. [Gr. et^o* («i(os) = 
within, and ehfitve (helmiTis) ; genit. ehpnOos 
(helmintkos) = s worm.] 

Med. : The presence of intestinal worms, or 
their preseuce in larger numbers than ususl. 

en-tho-phyl-lo-oar -pi, s. pi. [Gr. IvBev 
(entken) = on the one aide and the other ; 
<j>v\\ov (phnUon) = a leaf, and Kapnos ( karpos ) 
= fruit.] 

Bot. : A division of Bryacere (Tme Mosses) 
In which the lateral or terminal theca apringa 
from a duplication of the leavea. {Thome.) 

En thral , en-thrall', v.t. [Pref. en, and 
Eng. thrall (q.v.).] 

1. To reduee to the state or condition of a 
thrall or bon da man ; to enslave. 

** Violeut lord*. 

Who oft as undeservedly enthral 

His outward freedom." Milton : P. L., rii. 98*6. 

2. To captm-e, to captivate, to make captive. 

" When I see the bright nymph who my heart does 
enthral.” il'a/sh .- The Antidote. 

Sn thral ment, . [Eng. enthral ; -went.) 

1. The act of enthralling. 

2. The state of being enthralled ; slavery, 
bondage, servitude. 

” Moses and Aaron sent from God to claim 

His people from enthralment 

MUtou ■ P. L., Xii. 170, 17L 

* 3. Anything which enthrals or enslaves. 

* en-thrlH', v.t . [Pref. en, and Eng. thrill 
(q.v.).] To pierce. 

" Aud therewithal pale death 

Enthritling it to reave her of her breath. - * 

Mirrourfor Magistrates, p. 265. 

2n-thro'ne, v.t. [O. Fr. enthroner, from en = 
on, and throne = a throne ; Low Lat. in- 
throniso ; Gr. cvBpoitfa ( enthronizo ), from ev 
(mi) = on, flpocos ( thronos ) = a throne.] 

1. To place on a regal seat ; to invest with 
sovereign powers or authority. 

" In the market place, on a tribunal silvered, 

Cleopatra aud himself, In chain of gold. 

Were publicly enthroned " 

Shakes}). ; A ntony A Cleopatra, ill. 6. 

2. To place or settle in a place of dignity or 
rank. 

** Mercy is above this sceptered sway ; 

It is enthroned iu the hearts of kings." 

Shakes p. : Merchant of Venice, iv. I. 

S. To seat, to settle, to establish. 

” Such are the swelling thoughts that now 

Snthrone themselves on Hafed’s hrow." 

Moore : Fire Worshippers. 

To induct or instal, as an archbishop or 
bishop into the powers and privileges of a 
vacant see. 

•‘ . . . was yesterday morning enthroned by the 
Bishop of Exeter. - — Duily Telegraph. May 16. 1*83. 

€n-thrd ne-ment, $. [Eng. enthrone ; -ment.) 

1. The act of enthroning. 

" The bishops at once took up their places within 
the coramunioQ rails, aud the ceremony of the en- 
thronement commenced.’*— Daily Telegraph, May 16. 
1883. 

2. The atate of being enthroned. 

Sn-thron-i-za'-tion, s. [Eng. enthroniz(e) ; 
-ation.) The act of enthroning: enthrone- 
ment ; the placing a bishop in his throne or 
stall io a cathedral. 

Bn-thron'-ize, v.t. [Eng. enthron(e); • ize .] 
To enthrone ; to place a bishop in his throne 
or stall in a cathedral. 

" With what grace 

Doth mercy sit enthronizrd on thy face !" 

J. Nall: Poems (16461, p. 78. 


* en-thun -der. v.i. [Pref. en , aod Eng. 
thunder (q.v.).] To thunder; to discharge 
cannon. 

en thu'^e, v.t, &i. (U. S. Colloq.) 

A, Trans. ; To render enthusiastic. 

B. Intr. ; To become enthusiastic. 

* cn-thu'-si-an, s. [Gr. eV0ou«nd« (enthousiad) 
— to be inspired.) An enthusiast. 

gn-thu-gl-asm, s. [Gr. evBov(rta<Tfi6g ( en - 
thousiosmos ) = inspiration, from tvBo v<na£ui 
(enthonsiazo) = to be inspired, from erfleo?, 
tv6ov<; (entheos, enthous) = inspired : <i<(en) = 
in, and Btos ( theos ) = God ; Fr. enthusiasms.) 

* 1. An ecstasy of mind, aa if from divine 
inspiration ; a vain belief by a person that ho 
is divinely inspired, or possessed of a private 
revelation ; religious ecstasy. 

" Enthusiasm Is that temper of mlud. In which the 
Imagination has got the better of the Judgment, in 
this disordered state of things, enthusiasm, wlieu it 
happens to be turned upon religious matters, become* 
fanaticism'; and this, io its extreme, begets the fancy 
of our being the peculiar favourites of heaven."— War~ 
burton: Divine Legation, App., hk, v. 

2. Ardent zeal in pursuit of any object; 
complete possession of the miud by any 
subject. 

"Yet there was then Id Scotland an enthusiasm 
compared with which the enthusiasm eveu of this 
tuan was lukewarm."— Macaulay . Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 

* 3. Elevation of fancy ; liveliness of imagi- 
nation ; exaltation of ideas. 

" He was the first who Imparted to English num- 
hers the enthusiasm of the greater ode, aud the gaiety 
of the less." — Johnson : fAvcs of the Poet* ; Cowley. 

H Crabb thua discriminates hetween C7t- 
thusiast, fanatic, and visionary: “All these 
have disordered imaginations, but the enthu- 
siast is only affected inwardly with an 
extraordinary fervour, the fanatic and vision- 
ary betray that fervour hy some outward 
mark. . . . Fanatics and visionaries are there- 
fore always more or lesa enthusiasts ; but 
enthusiasts are not always fanatics or vision- 
aries. . . . There are fanatics who profess to 
be under extraordinary influences of the 
spirit ; and there are enthusiasts whose intem- 
perate zeal disqualifies them for taking a 
beneficial part iu the sober and solemn ser- 
vices of the ehurch. Visionary signifies 
properly one who deals in visions, that is, in 
the pretended appearauee of supernatural 
objects ; a speeies of enthusiasts who have 
sprung up in more modern times. The leaders 
of sects are commonly visionaries, having 
adopted this artifice to establish their repu- 
tation and doctrines among their deluded 
followers ; Mahomet was one of the most 
successful visionaries that ever pretended to 
divine inspiration ; and since his time there 
have been visionaries, particularly in England, 
who have raised religious parties, by having 
recourse to the same expedient. Fanafic was 
originally eon fined to those who were under 
religious frenzy, but the present age has pre- 
sented us with the monstrosity of fanatics in 
irreligion and anarchy. Enthusiast is applied 
in general to every one who is filled with an 
extraordinary degree of fervour ; visionary to 
one who deals in fanciful speculation.” 
{Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

en-thu'-sl ast, $. [Gr. evOovatatn^g {en* 
thousiastis), from ivdovtrtafa {enthousiazo)— to 
be inspired.! 

* 1. One who imagines he is divinely in- 
inapired, or has a private divine revelation. 

"The enthusiast then talks of ilhiininatious, new 
lights, revelations, aud many wonderful fine things, 
which are availed to the aarne Spirit."— Glunvilt : 
Sermon 10. 

2. One who is filled with enthusiasm or 
ardent zeal for any object ; one whose mind 
ia wholly possessed with any subject, and 
who is excessively moved by his feelings in 
any pursuit ; a person of ardent zeal. 

** With the wild rage of mad enthusiast swelled." 

Thomson : Liberty, iv. 1,036 

3. A person of elevated fancy or lively 
imagination. 

" What tuneful en/Aimui* shall worship their eye. 

When half of their charms with Cadwallon shall 
die f " Scott : Last Words of Cadwallon. 

en-thu-fi iis tic, a. & s. [Gr. ivBovaiav- 
tiko? ( enthnusiastikos ), from erfloixriacrrTj? {en- 
thousiastes) = an enthusiast (q.v.).] 

A. Hs adjective : 

* L Pertaining to or derived from enthusiasm 
or divine inspiration ; divinely inspired. 

M Aa enthusiastick or prophetick style doth not 
always follow the even thread of discourse."— Burnet. 


2. Filled with orcharacterized by enthusiasm. 

" A numerous bout of draining taint* succeed 
Of the true old enthusiast ic hreod." 

Dryden : Absalom A AchUophel, 1 629. 6*0. 

3. Ardently zealous in any causa or pursoit ; 
warmly excited by any subject ; heated, ex- 
citable. 

•t. Elevated, arddnt, warm, full of enthusiasm 
or zeal. 

" Feele In his transported toul 
Enthusiastic raptures roll. - 

Mason : For Music, Ode 1. 

* B. As sub3t. : An enthusiast. 

"The dervl* and other aantoons, or enthusiastic s, 
being lo the croud, express their zeal hy turning 
round. - — Sir T. Herbert : Travels, p. 326. 

en thu-$i-&s'-tic-al, a. [Eng. enthusiastic; 
-al.) The aame aa Enthusiastic (q.v.). 

cn-thu-£i-as'-tic-al-ly, adv. [Eug. en- 
thusiast ical ; -ly.] In an enthusiastic manner; 
with enthusiasm ; ardently, zealously. 

**So enthusiastically loyal that they were prepared 
to stand by James t>» the death, even when he was In 
the wrong. - — Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. xlii. 

en thy me mat ic-al, a. [Gr. ei/$vpi}pa 
( enthumema ), genit. ’h-0vp.yyj3.7o<; (enthume- 
matos); Eug. adj. suff. -ic, -icaZ.] Pertaining 
to, containing, or of the nature of a a enthy* 
meme. 

"Encountered they may be with handy strok* 
of syllogism, or enthymematical coucltaioQ."— Tooker : 
Fabric of the Church (1604J, p. «. 

en'-thy-meme, s. [Gr. tvOvpyua {enthumema), 
from it'Qvfstofiai ( enthumeomai ) = to consider 
to ponder : ev (en) — in, and 6vp6<; (thumos) *= 
mind, spirit.] 

Rhet. : An argument consisting only of an 
antecedent aud consequential proposition ; a 
syllogism where the major proposition ia sup- 
jtressed, and only the minor and consequence 
produced in worda : as, Dionysius is a tyrant, 
therefore he must fear ; where the complete 
syllogism would be, All tyrants fear : Diony- 
sius is a tyrant : therefore he must fear. 

"Several coucurrent enthymemes are ofteu as cogent 

. as a demonstrative syllogism.'— Thomson Laws of 
Thought, i 120. 

en # en-tise, *en-tyce, *en-tyse, 

v.t. [O. Fr. enticer , enticher .] To allure, to- 
attract, to draw on hy flattering hopes, 
promises, or fair words ; to seduee, to insti- 
gate, especially in a bad aeuse ; to tempt to- 
evil ; to lead astray. 

U For the difference between to entice and 
to prevail , see Prevail. 

en-ti 9 e-ment, * en-tyce-ment, • en- 
tyse ment, # en-tys ment, s. [Eng. en- 
tice; -ment.) 

1. The act or practice of enticing, alluring, 
or attracting by flatteries, promises, or fair 
words : especially, a seducing or leading 
astray ; instigation or exciting to evil. 

" By sweet enticement suddeu death to bring." 

Drayton : Etng John to Matilda. 

2. The state or condition of being enticed, 
allured, attracted, or led astray. 

3. That which entices, allures, or leads 
astray ; any thing which allurea or excites to 
evil ; an allurement or temptation. 

"She followed me with enticements.’— Bunyan : 
Pilgrims Progress, pt. ii 

en-ti^-er, s. [Eng. entire); - er .] One who 
or that which entices, allnres, or leads astray; 
a person or thing that enticea or instigates to 
evil. 

"A mincing gate, a decent and an affected peace are 
most powerful enticer Burton : Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, p. 467. 

en-ti 9 ‘-Ing, pr. par., a., & s . [Entice.] 

A. Aspr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Alluring, seductive. 

" 'Tia not alone the grape's enticing Juice 

Unnerves the moral powers, and mars their use." 

Cowper : Progress of Error, 271. 272. 

C. As swbsf. ; The same aa Inticemiht 
( q.v.). 

en tig '-rng-ly, adv. [Eng . enticing ; -ly.) In 
an enticing, alluring, or seductive manner. 

" She strikes * late well, 

Sings mo*t enticingly." 

Beaum. A Flet. : Humorous Lieutenant, 1L L 

* en-tl'-cr-ty, s. [Entirety.] 

* cn tilt' ment, s. [Pref. en, Eng. tilt, and 
snff. -ment.) A shed, a tent. 

" The hest houses aad walls there were of mndde or 
canvas, or poldaviea entiltments ’—has he : Lenten 
Stuff e. [Davies.) 
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entire— entomophaga 


Sn-ti're, * en-tl er, * entyre, * in tiro, 

a. t adv.,Si s . [Fr. entier; I’rov. enteir; Ital. 
intero , from Lat. integer = whole ; Sp. entera.) 
[Integer.] 

A. As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Whole, undivided, complete In Ite parts ; 
not broken uji or deprived of nny of its parts ; 
perfect, full, nnrnutilated. 

" There was a time when /Etna's silent fire 
Slept unpercelved, the mountain yet entire. ' 

Coieimr : Utrroirm. 

2. Perfect, not lacking any part. 

3. Full, complete; comprising all requisites 
in itself. 

“An action is entire when it l* complete in all Ita 
parta. or. as Aristotle descrllxqt it, when it consists of 
a beginning, a middle, and an end Spectator. 

4. Whole, sole, not shared in or participated 
with others ; ax. He has the entire manage- 
ment of the business. 

*5. Mere, unalloyed, simple, sheer, plain, 

pore. 

“Pure fear and entire cowardice."— Shakctp. ; 9 
Henry /I”, ll. 4 

*6. Essential, chief. 

” Regards that stand aloof from the entire point.' 1 

Shaketp. : Lear, I. 1. 

*7. Firm, solid, undisputed, fixed, sure. 

*• Entire and sure the monarch** rule must prove-. 

Who found* her greatne* on her subjects' love." 

Prior : On Her J Injexty’* Birthday. 170-L 

*8. Sincere, hearty, earnest, wholly devoted. 
“No man had a heart more entire to the king." — 
Clarendon. 

*9. Not breaking away or separating from ; 
in accord. 

“He run a course more entire with the king of 
Arragon. and more lal>onred and officious with the 
king of Castile."— Bacon. 

* 10. Internal, inward. 

“Ran sack tall her velne* with passion enfvre .** 

Spettter ■ F. (f, UL L 47. 

11 . Not castrated. 

“A calwillo padre, or what some of onrowu writers 
appellate an entire horse." — Southey : The Doctor. ch. 
cxxxvi. 

II. Lot. (Of leaves): 

1. Property : Not io the least toothed. 

2. More loosely: (1) Not pinnatifid. (2) 
Nearly destitute of marginal division. 

B. *ls«dy. ; Entirely, wholly, completely. 

♦ Whose soul, entire hy him she loves possest" 

Littleton ' Advice to a Lady. 

* C. rts snbst. : A name formerly given to 
that kind of malt liquor now called porter, 
aod so called from its possessing, or being 
supposed to possess, the qualities of the three 
kinds previously brewed — viz., ale, beer, and 
twonenny. (Eiujfish Colloq. ) 

For the difference between entire and 
whole, see Whole. 

entire-tenancy, s. 

Law: Complete or sole possession in one 
man, as distinguished from a several tennocy, 
which is one held jointly or io common with 
others. 

en tire ly, * en-tler-ly, * en tyre-ly, 

adv. [Eng. entire ; -ly.) [Enterly.] 

1. Wholly, completely, in every part. 

* Here finished he, ami all (hat he had made 
Viewed and beheld ; all was entirely good. ' 

Milton : P. L., vii. 648, 549. 

2. In the whole, altogether. 

“Euphrates, running, sinketh partly into the lakes 
of Chaldea, and falls not entirely into the Persian sea.' 1 
— E'lldoh 

*3. Earnestly, heartily. 

“ Aud 'gall to highest God entirely pray." 

Spetuer : F. (J., 1. xl. 32. 

8n-t’ire-ness, * en tyre-nesse, s. [Eng. 
entire; -ness.] 

1 . The quality of being entire, complete, or 
perfect in all its parts. 

“In an arch, each single stone, which, if severed 
from the rest, would lie perhaps defenceless, is suffi- 
ciently secured hy the solidity and enfirmett of the 
whole fabrlek, of which it Is a part.”— Boyle. 

*2. Earnestness. 

“ Faythe and rntvreneuc in preachynge the gcepeiL” 
— Udnl ; Corinth. vlH. 

*3. Integrity. 

“Chrbt, the bridegroome praises the hrlde. his 
church, for her beauty, for her vntireness.”— Bp. Hall ; 
Beauty and Ynitie of the Church. 

8n-tire-ty, * en-tl'-er-ty, s. [Eng. entire ; 
-ty.) 

1. The state of being entire or complete ; 
aotireoess, completeness. 

“This is the natural and regular consequence of the 
onion and entirety of their Interest."— Blackstona. 


2. The whole ; the entire amount, quantity, 
or extent. 

“ Setteth down an entierty where but a moiety, a 
third, or fourth part only wa* to be passed.' 1 — Bacon : 
Office of Alienation*. 

Tenancy by entirety: 

Jmw : A kind of tenure when an estate is 
conveyed or devised to a man and Ids wife 
during coverture, who are then said to be 
tenants by entireties, each being seized of the 
whole estate, and neither of a part. 

* en' ti ta tive, a. [Eng. entit(y) ; -afire.] 
Considered as an entity or independent exist- 
ence. 

" Whether It ha* not some natural good for Its sub- 
ject, and so the entitative material act of ein lie 
physically or morally good ? Ac."— kill* : Knowledge of 
Divine Thlnyt, p. 340. 

* en'-tl-ta-tive ly, c«fi». [Eng. entitative; 
- ly .] In an entitative manner ; abstractly. 

en-ti’- tie, en tit ule, v.t. [O. Fr. entituler; 
Fr. intitvler; Sp. & Port, intitular , from Low 
Lat. intitulo, from Lat. in, and titulvs = a title.] 

1. To give a name or title to ; to desigoate 
by ft name or title ; to denominate ; to call ; 
to name. 

“That which iu mean men we entitle patience.* 
Shnketp. : Iltchard ll., i. 2. 

2. To style, to dignify by a title or honorary 
appellation ; to give a discriminative title to. 

“This and the following bnllrul were first published 
anonymously in a small Ixxtk, entitled. The Cham, and 
William A Helen."—Scott • 7 he Chate. (Note. I 

* 3. To prefix as a title ; to inscribe on the 
title. 

" We have been entitled , and have had our names 
prefixed at length to whole volumes of mean produc- 
tions. "Swift 

* 4. To attribute ; to ascribe. 

“The ancient proverb entitle* this work peculiarly 
to God himself ." — Milton : 

5. To give a right, title, or claim to any- 
thing; to fmnish or present with grounds for 
claiming to receive anything. 

“The hardships which entitle us to the privilegee.** 
— Atterhury Sermon*, vol. lii.. ser. 2. 

*6. To claim as a title ; to appropriate. 

“ Hi IW ready zeal for party is to entitle Christianity 
to their design*, and to charge atheism ou thane who 
will dot submit."— Locke. 

% 7. To grant anything as claimed by a title. 

“This Is to entitle Qod's care how and to what we 
please.**— Locke. 

*f For the difference between to entitle and 
to name, see Name. 

en ti-tled (tied as teld), en tit-uled f 

pa. par. & a. [Entitle.]* 

A. As pa. par. ; (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Named, denominated, styled. 

2. Hating a claim or title to aoythiog. 

en' tl-ty, S. [Low Lat. entitas, from ens = 
being, pr. par. of esse = to be ; Fr. entite; Sp. 
entidad ; Port, entidade ; Ital. entitd. ] 

1. The quality or condition of being; 
existence ; essence. 

2. Something which really exists ; a real 
being. 

“ Fortune Is no real entity, nor physical essence, hot 
a mere relative signification."— Bentley. 

3. A particular species of being. 

“All eruptions of air. though small mid slight, give 
au entity of Bimud, which we call crackling, puffing, 
and * pitting.*'— Bacon. 

en-to -blast, s. [Gr. erro? (entos) = within, 
and 0Aa<7T<k (1 blastos ) = ft sprout, shoot, or 
sucker.] 

Biol. : The oneleolus of a cell. (Agassiz.) 

en toil', v.t. [Tret. en, aod Eng. foif (q.v.).] 
To take in a snare or toils ; to ensnare ; to 
entrap. 

" 1 hough entailed . beset, 

Not lea* tnan myriads dare to front him yet." 

Moore : Veiled Prophet of Khorauan. 

* en tom-a tog' ra phy t s. [Gr. 
(p«fojna)= l o sects, aiid Ypcnfu? tyrrrp7ie)= writing. 
Constructed apparently by one who errone- 
ously supposed that the Greek for insects was 
entomaU r in place of entoma.] Tlie same as 
Entomology (q.v.). 

en tomb, In tombe (b silent), v.t. [O.Fr. 
entomber. from Low Lat. intvmnlo, from Lat. 
in — in, and tumulus = a tomb.] 

1. Lit.: To place in a tomb; to bnry, to 
inter. * 

“ And built that gate of which his name is hight. 

By which he lyes entombed solemnly" 

Spenter ; F. <?•» It. x. 46. 


2. Fig. : To bury, to end. 

“ She's gone, who shared my diadem ; 

She sunk, with her my Joys entombing " 

Byrun i Herod'* Lament. 

Sn-tomb'-m8nt ( b silent), a. [Eng. enD/mb; 
»ment.] 

I. The act of entombiog or burying; the 
state of being eotoiol>ed or buried. 

“This la beyoDd any Imprisonment ; It Is the very 
entombment of a niAll, quite sequestering him from 
the world, and debarring him from any valutUe 
concerns there \u."— Harrow : Sermon*, UL, ser. u. 

* 2. A tomb. 

'* Many thousands have had their entombment In 
the waters." — More: Myttery ofOodlineu (IMO). p. It 

t en-tom -Io, en tom -ic-al,a. [Gr. tyrofior 
(entomon) = an insect ; En*g., Ac. eulf. - ic , 
-ical ; Fr. entomigue.] Relating to insects; 
the same as Entomological (q.v.). 

en'-to-moid, a. & $. [Gr. exrropov (entomon) 
= an insect, and <lfio? ( eidos ) = form, apj'ear- 
ance ; Fr. entomoide.] 

A. As adj. : Having the form of an insect ; 
resembling an insect. 

"In the entomoid classes of Articulate" — Grant : 
Compar. An>it. (1841), p. 2 ! <3- 

B. As subst. : Anything resembling au in- 
sect in form or appearauce. 

en tom'-o-line, s. [Gr. tvropov (entomon) = 
an iosect, and AtVoi^ (li non) — thread. (Web- 
ster.) ] 

Chem. : The same aa Chitine (q.v.). 

en tom -6-litc, s. [Gr. tvrofiov (entomon) — 
aa insect, and Ai0o? (lithos) = stone.] 

Paloiont.: A fossil insect. Rarely used na- 
less wheo no closer identification of the 
organism can be made. 

en-to mo log' ic, en-to mo-log'-io-al, 

a. [Eog., &c., entomolog(y), -ic, deal ; f>. 
entomologique,] Pertaining or relating to en- 
tomology. 

“ But a more Important sj>eciee of Instruction than 
any hitherto enumerated, may be derived from ento- 
mological pursuits." — Kirby A Spence : introd. la 
Entonu (1817), p. 17. 

TJ The Entomological Society of London 
was founded in 1833. 

en-to-mo-log ic al ly, adv [Eng. ento- 
mological ; -ty.] As is done by the canons of 
entomological science. 

* en-to-mol -o-gi^e, v.i. [Eog. entomolog(y); 
- ise .] To collect insects with the view of 
examining them scientifically. 

" It U too rouch fur trawling to-day, and too wet for 
entomologiting. —C. King* ley, in Life, I. 17L 

en-to mol o- gist, s. [Fr. entomologists.) 
A proficient io entomology, at least a culti- 
vator of that branch of science. 

“Sepp. Hubner. aud other contiurotalen^omofo^trta" 
—Xeurman : BrUiih Moth* \ 1874/ (Pref ). ix. 

en-to-mol'-o-gy, S. [Gr. eVro^a (entoma)^ 
insects (Aristotle), properly an adj.. with 
(zda) = living creatures, understood ; iyropjot 
(entomos) = cut in pieces, cut up ; Aoyo* (logos) 
= discourse.] The science which treats of 
insects, Aiistotle painted out one of the 
essential characteristics from whieh they 
derive their names in Greek, Latin, and 
English— viz., that their bodies are cut or 
divided into segments. [Anniu.osa.] In 
modern times Aldrovaudus published a His- 
tory of Insects in 1604, and Moufet one in 1634. 
Swammerdam’s General History of Insects , 
published in 1669, was the first work in which 
good descriptions of insects were given. A 
work hy Ray appeared in 1710, and in 1735 
Linnseua’a classification of them in the Systema 
Naturte. Latreille's Precis dcs Caracteres gene- 
riques des Insectes was published iu 1796, and 
his Genera Crustaceorum et / nsectorum between 
1806 and 1809. The first volume of Kirby & 
Spence’s Introduction to Entomology w as issued 
in 1815, the second in 1817. In 1829 Janies 
Francis Stephens sent forth the first part of 
his Illustrations of British Entomology, which, 
when completed, was bouod into ten volumes. 
[Entomological.] 

“Major Oyile nil all, who studied entomology under 
Thmiherg, about 1770."- Kirby A Spence: introd. to 
Entomology (1817), i. (Pref ). xvTL 

en-to-mdm'-e-ter, s. [Gr. I vrofiov (entomon) 
=an insect, and ptrpov (metron) = a measure.] 
An instrument far measuring the parts of 
insects. 

SiT-to-mdph'-a-,ga^ s. pl. m [Gr. iieropa 
(entoma) = insects, and tfraydv ( phagein ) = 
to eat.) 


fat®, fXt, fare, amidst, what, fail, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p$t, 
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1, Zool : The name given by Prof. Owen to 
• division of the Marsupialia, having small 
canine teeth, and preying on the smaller in- 
vertebrate animals. It contains the families 
Peramelidae (Bandicoots), Didelphidae (Ameri- 
can Opossums), and Myrniecobiidae (Banded 
Ant-eaters). Sometimes the first are called 
Saltatoria (Leapers). the second, Scan aorta 
CM m hers), and the third, Ambulaturia 
Walkers). 

2. Entom. : A tribe of Hynienoptera, con- 
taining the Ichneumons or Cuckoo dies. They 
have an ovipositor at the end of the abdomen. 
This, in some genera, is exserted to a consider- 
able length. They lay their eggs in the larva* 
of other insects, on which the young ichneu- 
mons, when they emerge from the egg, prey. 
The Entomophaga are generally of small size. 
There are numerous genera and species. The 
tribe is divided into four families, (1) Evan- 
idie, (2) Milieu monidae, (3) Chaleidid®, and 
(4) Proctotrupidae. 

bn-to-moph'-a-gan, s [Entomophaoa.] 

Zool. £ Entom. : An animal belonging to the 
mammalian or to the insect tribe of Entom- 
opliaga. 

bn-to-mbph'-a-gous, a. [Entomophaoa.] 

Zool. £ Entom* : Pertaining or relating to 
the Entomophaga ; insect-eating. 

en to moph'-i-lous, a. [Gr. Zvtohov (ento- 

' mon) = an insect, and ^t'Aos ( philos ) = loved ; 
<f>t\eu) (phileo) — to love.] Loved by insects ; 
attractive to insects. 

entomophilous-flowers, s.pl. 

Bot. : Flowers in whieh the pollen is carried 
by insects from ihe male to the female flowers. 
They are contra-distinguished from aneinoph- 
ilnus flowers, in which the instrumentality ia 
that of the wind. 

bn to-mo-steg' l-dse, s. pi [Gr. tvronos 
(entomos) — cut in pieces, and crTeyrj ( stege) = 
a roof, a covering.] 

Zool. : A family of Rhizopoda. consisting of 
animals with shells, the chambers arranged 
spirally in a double series. 

en-to-mo-stbm-a-ta, s. pi. [Gr. tvrofxos 
(entomos) — out in,* and rropara (stomata), pi. 
of erro pa (stoma) — the mouth. Named from 
the notched lip.] 

Zool : In De Blainville’a classification, the 
second family of his first order Siplmno- 
branchiata. it nearly corresponds with the 
family Buccinid# (q.v.). 

bn-to-mbs'-tra-ca, s. pi TMod. Lat. = 
insects in shells. The name was first given 
by Otto Frederick Muller, in 1785, in his Ento~ 
mostraca sen insecta testacea qu/r in aquis Danirc 
et Narvegia j reperit. Fr.cn tamest races ( Lu tre i lie). 
From Gr. tvropov ( entonmn ) = an inseet, and 
oarpaKov (ostrakon) — a shell.] 

1. Zool. : A great sub-class of Crustaceans. 
When the name Entomostraca was first given, 
[Etym.] the Araclinida (.Spiders) and the 
Crustacea (Crabs) were included in the Insect 
class ; now all these are regarded as distinct 
and equal in rank, though not in numbers. 
Prof. Thomas Rupert Joues, F, R.S„ &c., thus 
defines the Entomostraca: “Animal aquatic, 
covered with a shell or carapace of a horny 
consistency, formed of one or more pieces, in 
some genera resembling a cuirass or buckler, 
ard in others a bivalve shell, which com- 
pletely, or in great part, envelops the body 
and limbs of the animal. In other genera the 
animal is invested with a innlti valve carapace, 
like jointed plate armour ; the branchiae are 
attached either to the feet or to the organs of 
mastication ; the liinhs are jointed and more 
or less setiferous. The animals, for the most 
part, undergo a regular moulting or change 
of shell as they grow ; in some cases this 
amounts to a species of transformation.” 
They may be seen in numbers in ponds, pools, 
even in water-pipes, and move by a jerking 
motion. They are thua classified 

Legion or Division I. — Lophyrojtoda. Order L 

OstnvcotU ; 2. Coj>epoda. 

Legion or Division II — Branch iopoda. Order 1. 

Chvdocera; 2. Pliyllopoda; 3. TrilobiU(T): 4. Merosto- 

mftt» (?l 

(See theao words.) Dr. Henry Woodward, 
F.R.S., Ace., calls the Entomostraca. Gnatho- 
poda (q.v.). 

2. Palceonl. : Tha Copepoda and Cladoeera 
have not yet been found fossil, the other 
orders have. Tha Cypridse (typical genus 


Cypria) found ao abundantly in the Carbon- 
iferous and other rocks, and still existing, are 
of the order Ostracoda [Cyprid*:, Cypris.] 
Its associate, Cy there (q.v.), has also ranged 
from Paheozoic times till now. Most of the 
Pliyllopoda, except Estheria (q.v.), are Paleo- 
zoic. The Trilobita are very characteristic, 
though not exclusively, Silurian fossils. They 
extend from the Cambrian to the Lower Car- 
boniferous rocks. The Merostomata range 
from the Upper Silurian till now. 

en-to-mos -tra caji, a. k s. {Entomos- 
traca.] 

A. A3 adj. : Pertaining or relating to the 
Entomostraca. 

B, Assubst. : A small Crustacean belonging 
to that sub-class. 

en-to mos -tra oous, a. [Mod. Lat. ento- 
mostrac(a) (q.v.*); Eng., Am. sutf. -m«.] Per- 
taining or relating to the Entomostraca. 

en tb-mot'-b mist, 5 . [Eng. entomotom(y) ; 
■ist. J One who anatomises insects; one who 
practises entomotoiny. 

t en to-mot'-o my, s. [Gr. tvropa (entom/ 1 ) 
= inseets, and ropy (tome) = cutting.] The 
dissection of insects and the science which 
treats of their anatomy. 

cn-tdn ie,«. [Gr. eVroros(ento?ws) = strained ; 
eVreiYw (enteino) = to stretch tight : tv (en) 
intensive, and (tetuo) = to streteh.] 

Med.: Having increased tone; acting with 
morbidly great power, force or effect. Used 
chiefly of the circulatory system. 

en to per -iph -er al, 0 . [Gr. tvros (entos) 
= within, and Eng., *&c. peripheral (q.v.).] 

Mental Phil. .* \ term introduced by Herbert 
Spencer to des.gnate sensations, feelings Arc., 
produced by causes operating within the 
periphery, circumference, or outer surface of 
the hotly. Examples, the sensations of hunger, 
thirst, &c. It is opposed to epi peripheral 
(q.v.). 

en'-to phyte (pi. en to phytes, en- 
toph' y ta), s. [Gr. eyres (entos) = within, 
and 4>vt 6v (phnton) = a plant, a tree.] 

Bot., £c. : A plant which grows in the in- 
terior of animal or vegetable structures, as 
distinguished from anentozoan, a word which, 
in the etymological sense, means an animal 
having a similar mode of life. Entophytes 
are mostly fungi ; and though the species are 
really numerous, they have yet been unduly 
multiplied. Entophytes infesting man or the 
mammalia, specially when diseased, live on the 
skin, on the mucous surfaces, or in cavities. 
Tims in Favus, there are Paccinia favus and 
Achorion Scho'iilnnii, if the latter be more than 
an immature stage of the former. Trichophyton 
tonsurans exists among the hair in Plica- 
polonica and Favus. Microsporon Audouinii 
in the hair follicles in Porrigo decalvans, M. 
mentagrophytes on the beard, and M. furfur on 
the skin of the chest in Pityriasis versicolor. 
In the mucous surfaces or in cavities there 
are Sarcinia ventriculi in the stomaeli, Outturn 
albicans in thrush, and Leptothrix buccalis 
among the tartar of the teeth. Birds, reptiles, 
fishes, insects. Arc., have also their Entophy tea. 
One of these is Botrytis bassiana, the mus- 
cardine of the silk-worm ; another, a Sporen- 
dunema, produces the muscardine of the fiy, 
killing it off in large numbers in autumn. 
Microscopic parasites of plants are very 
numerous. All are fungi. Thua Botrytis i«- 
fesfans is the potato-fungus, aod Oidium 
Tuckeri the vine mildew. (Griffith & Hen frey.) 

en-to phy'-tie, a. [Eng., &c., entophyt(e); 
-ic.] Pertaining or relating to Entophy tee 
(q.v.). 

en-tbpter'-y-goid, a. k s. [Gr. tyros (entos) 
= within, and Eng., <fcc. pterygoid (q.v.).] 

A. As adjective: 

Comp. Anal.: Attached internally to the 
pterygoid hone ; pertaining to the bone de- 
scribed under B. 

B. As substantive : 

Comp. A nat . ; An oblong, thin, scale-like bone 
attached to the inner border of the co-adapted 
halves of the palative and true pterygoid in 
fishes, and increasing the bony roof of the 
mouth in the direction towards the median 
line. It is edentulous in the cod and most 
other fishes. (Owen: Comp. Anat. ; Fishes 
(1840), pp. 108, 109.) 


bn -top'- tic, a. [Fr. entoptigue, from Gr. 
tyros (entos) — within, and omofsat (optomai) 
= to sea.] 

Phys. : Pertaining or relating to viaiona seen 
by the eye when the lida sra shut. 

* en-tor- tl-la-tion, s. [Fr. entortiller = to 
twist ; Lat. torqneo, pa. par. tortus.] A turn- 
ing into a circle ; circular figures. 

"Willing thut those which should work in the 
border* lot the table], r.iLshiga. flow rles, and wrappings, 
enter/ a io7ii t, and such like, should »iuu»e themselves 
only tor beautifying and decoration." —Donne ; Hist. of 
the SrptuOflDU (1633), p. 47. 

en-tos tho- blast, S. [Gr, tvroo8e (entosthe) 
= from within, and /3Aa<rro« (blastos) = a 
sprout, shoot, or sucker.] 

Biol. £ Phys. : The nucleus of the nucleolus 
or entoblast. (Affossiz.) 

en toured’, a. [Fr. entoure.) 

tier. : A term applied to a shield decorated 
with brauehea. 

en-to zo'-a, s. pi. [Gr. tyros (entos) — within, 
and fwa (:oa), pi. of £wov (zoon) = a living 
being, an animal.] 

Zool. : The name given by Rudolphi to a 
class of animala living within the bodies of 
other animals, nearly every species of which 
is infested by one or more of them. Cinder 
divided them into Jntestina (Javitaria and 
Intestina Parenchyiuata. For these names 
Professor Owen substituted Ccelelmintha and 
Sterelruintha. The class is not a natural ooe, 
for the internal pnrasitea are not all closely 
akin. Nor has Entozoa been always used in 
a precise sense. Hence Nicholson thinks that 
it would be expedient to discard it altogether, 
blit, as this would be diffieult, he makes It 
include the Tiemntoda, Tieoiada, the Nema- 
toidea (in part), the Acanthocephala, and the 
Gordiaeea, hut doea not use it as a synonym 
for the Scoleeida in general, some of which 
are not internal parasites. Cobbold says that 
the Entozoa living in the human body are 
divided iuto three classes— the already men- 
tioned Cadeliointha or hollow worms, and 
Sterelmintha or solid worms, aa tapeworm, 
ke. ; and Accidental parasites. Also divided 
into sexually mature and immature, the latter 
enclosed in cysts, and oeeurving in the lung, 
liver, or enclosed cavities, like the peritoneum, 
being by far the moat dangerous. 

en-ta-zo'-al, a. [Gr., &e. entozo(a), and Eng., 
Aic. sulf. -ut.J 

Zool. : The same as Entozoic (q.v.). 

en-to zo* 1C, a. [Gr., Acc. entocoa (q.v.), and 
Eng., &c. antf. -ic. j 

Zool. : Pertaining or relating to the Entozoa. 

en-to zo-Sl -o- gist, s. [Gr. tyros (entos); 
Eng. zoolog(y), and -ist.] A zoologist whose 
special study is the Entozoa. 

" This great cntmoologiet [Rudolphi]. . . divided tb« 
parenchymatous entozoa into four orders ." — Oicenr 
Invert, A nimuU, Lect. Iv. 

bn to-zd-ol -6-gy, s. [Gr. cvtos (entos), and 
Eng. zoology .] 

Zool : The department of zoology which 
treats of the Entozoa. 

en-to zo'-on, s. [Gr. eerd? (entos) = within, 
and £<uop (zoon) =a living being, an animal.] 
Zool. : One of the Entozoa (q.v.). 

entr’act, entr’acte (an -tract), s. [Fr.] 

1. Drama.: Tho interval between the acts 
of a drama. 

2. Music: Music played between tha acts or 
divisions of an opera, drama, or other stage 
performance. 

en'-trail$, s. pi, * en-tralt, * en-traile, 
* in-trals, s. [Fr. entrailles, from Low Lat. 
intralia, intranea , from Lat interanea, neot. 
pi. of interaneus = inward, from inter = 
within.] 

1. Lit.: The inward or internal parts of 
animals ; the intestines ; the guts. 

" Tha thirsty point In Sulmo*« enlraU* lay." 

Byron i Situs * EuryabU. 

2. Fig. : The internal part a. 

“Then toiied with mattock to explore 
The entrails of the cavern floor. 

Scott : Eokeby. vt ft. 

* en-trail', * en-trayl, v.t. [Pref. en, and 
O. Fr. treillerrz to lattice.] To interweave, 
to variegate. 

" Entrailed with flowrets and with rare devico.’ 

Thompson : Epithalamlu**, 
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* Entrain', v.f. [Pref. en, and Eng. train 
(q.v.).] To draw on. 

** Aud with Ha deatlny entrained their fate.' 

Vanbrugh : j&'top, U. !♦ 

* en tram mel, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eog. 
framme/(q v.).] To trammel, to entangle. 

“ They were meant for accusations. hut are most 
pitiful failing's, euframmelled with Action* and igno- 
rance.”— /Jacket : Life of Will lam*, p. lot. 

* en-tram'-mels, s. pi. [Entrammel, v.] 

1. Bondage, the chains of slavery. 

2. Prisoners of war. (Scotch.) 


£n'-tran$e, en-traunce, 1 s. [Eng. enter ; 
•a nee.’) 


I. Ordinary language: 

1. The act of entering or passing into any 
place. 

" With her snowy arms aupply’d a bolt 
To bar their entrain e." 

Smollett : The Regicide , v. 3. 

2. Power or liberty of entering ; admission. 


•• Has the porter hla eyes in his head, that he give* 
^nfrarice to auch companion* ? "—Shakesp. : Coriola 
nu$. iv s. 


3. The passage, avenue, doorway, or gate- 
way by which a place is entered. 

*• Palladio did conclude, that the principal enfmwc* 
was never to he regulated by any certain dhueurionn, 
but hy the dignity of the miuitvr.*'— Il'oiton . Archi- 
tecture. 


4. Any passage or means by which any-^ 
thing may be entered. 

*' Languages are useful to men of all condition*, and 
thev equally open to them the entrance either to the 
most profound or the more easy aud entertaining parts 
of learning,”— Locke Of education , § 195. 

5. The act of entering into or taking pos- 
session of ; as of lands, an office, Ac. 

"From the first entrance of this king to his reigu, 
never was kirw either more loving, or better beloved." 
— Hayward : JCdward IV. 

*6. Intellectual progress or advancement; 
acquaintance ; elementary knowledge. 

“ He that travelleth a country before he hath some 
entrance into the language, goeth to school, aud not 
to travel .”— Bacon : Essays of Travaile. 

7. The act of entering upon or beginning. 

" Beware 

Of enfronce to a quarrel ; but. being in. 

Bear it. that the opposer may beware of thee." 

Shakesp. ; Hamlet, L S. 

* 8. Begioning, commencement. 

*• St. Augustine in the entrance of one of his ser- 
mons. makes a kiud of apolugy." — Hakewill : On 
Providence. 


9. A fee paid for admission, as to an enter- 
tainment, a society, a competition, &e. ; en- 
trance-money. 

II. Technically: 

1. Comm. : The act of entering a ship or 
goods at a cnstom-lionse. 

2. Ship-huihl. : The bow of a vessel ; the 
form of the fore body under the load-line, 
which encounters the sea. , 


•I The joyful entrance : A name given to an 
early constitution of Brabant. 


entrance-fee, s. The same as Entrance- 
money (q.v.). 


entrance-meney, s. Money paid for 
entrance or admission, as to an entertain- 
ment, a society, &c. 


en tran 5 ©, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eag. trance 
(q.v.).] 

1. To put into a trance; to make wholly 
insensible to present objects. 

" Him still rnfrumv’d, aud iu a litteT laid. 

They bore from field, aud to the bed conveyed.** 
Ilrydcn : Palnmon <t A rate, lii. T13, 714. 

2. To put into an ecstasy ; to enrapture. 

“ Around the fireside at their esse 
There sat a group of friends entranced.” 
Longfellow : Tale s of a Way tide Inn (Prelude). 

£n trance ment, s. [Eng. entrance; -ment.) 
The act of entrancing ; the state of being en- 
tranced. 

’* As we did Id our enhancements lie ** 

Uttcay : Poet's Complaint of his Mas*. 


H For the difference between to entrap and 
to insnare, see Insnare. 

* en trayled. pa. par. or a. [Entrail, v .) 

* en - treas’ - ure (treas as tresh), v.t. 
[Pref. en, and Eng. treasure (q.v.).] *To trea- 
sure up, to store up or preserve. 

" Ye *ocred writings in whose antique leave* 

The memories of heaven entreasured lie." 

( i . Fletcher Christ s Victory in Heaven. 

cn treat , * en treate, * en-treto, v.t. & i. 
[O. Fr. enlraiter ~ to treat of, from trailer; 
Lat. tracto = to treat.] 

A. Transitive : 

* 1. To treat, to use, whether well or ill. 

** He wu scourged aud vlleynsly entreted in many 
place*.”— J/aundeville, p. 95. 

2. To petition, to solicit, to ask earnestly, 
to beseech, to importune. 

** I do entreat you. not » awn depart 
Save 1 alone. Sfuikesp. : Julius Cvttar, lit 2, 

* 3. To prevail upon hy prayer or earnest 
solicitation. 

" It wt-ra a frultle** attempt to appease a power, 
whom no prayers could entreat, no repentance reoou- 
ell Rogers. 

* 4. To obtain by solicitation. 

‘■When we entreat an hour to serve.” 

Shakes/}. : Macbet\ 1L L 

* 5. To enjoy, to partake of. 

" Ju the midat thereof a silver seat. 

With a thick erhour goodly ovenlight. 

In which ehe often used, from open heat. 

Herself to shroud, aud pleasure* to entreat ." 

* Spenser.' F. Q., IL vll. 63 

B. Intransitive : 

I. To make entreaties, or earnest prayers. 
“Still ehe entreats, aud prettily entreats." 

Shakcsp. : Venus A Adonis, 73L 

* 2. To treat, to discourse. 

“In those old time* of which I do entreat." 

Spenser : P . Q .. V. L 1. 

* 3- To treat, to negotiate. 

** I’ll *end some holy bishop to entreat ** 

Shaketp. : 2 Henry VI., iv. 4. 

% For the difference between to entreat and 
to beg, see Beo. 

* en treat', s. [Entreat, v.] An entreaty, 
an earnest prayer. 

"This la he. 

For whom I thwarted Soliiuau * entreats." 

Tragedy of Solim. & Perseda (1599). 

* en-treat'-a-ble, a. [Eng. entreat ; -able.] 
That may or* can he entreated or wou over by 
entreaties. 

* en treat'-an 9 e, s. [Eng. entreat ; -ance.] 
Entreaty, solicitation, earnest prayer. 

** To make resistance by force aud not by entreatance" 
—Golding : Cctsar, to. 87. 

en-treat’-er, * In treater, s. [Eng. en - 
treater ; -er.] One who entreats or makes use 
of entreaties. 

** Yet are they no advocates of ours, but petit i oners 
aud intreaters for us ." — Fuike : On the Khemish Testa- 
ment (lfilTJ, p. 825. 

en treat -Ing, pr. par., a., <fc s. [Entreat, v.] 
A. k B. -4s pr. par. <0 particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. v4ss?t&sf..* Entreaty, solicitation. 

t en-treat'-mg ly, adv. [Eng. enfmNra#; 
-ly.] In an entreating manner; with entreaties. 

* en treat'- ive, a. [Eng. entreat; -ire.] Of 
the nature of or containing entreaty ; en- 
treating. 

“ Oft have I seasoned savoury periods with sagared 
words ; 

And oft embellished my entreative phrase 
With smelling flowers of vernant rhetorick." 

Brewer Lingua, L 1. 

* en-treat -ment. s, [Eng. entreat ; -ment.) 
A word of doubtful meaning, and occurring 
only in the passage here quoted ; it has been 
variously explained as entertainment, conver- 
sation, iavitation, interview, and favours en- 
treated. 

** Set your ent Tenements at a higher rate. 

Than a command to parley.” 

Shakesp: Hamlet, l. S. 


en-tre mets (ah-tre-ma), * en-tre- 
mees, ’ en-tre messe, e . 

1. Ord. Ixtiuj. : A small plate or dish set 
on between the principal dishes at table. 

“ L’hards of beet are plant* of white beet tran* 
planted, producing great tops, which, lu the midst, 
nave a large white m.ilu shout, which l* the true chard 
used in puttagesaud entremets."— Mortimer. 

2. Music: IShort dramatic or allegorical en- 
tertainments. The date of this invention has 
been fixed at an epoch during th** reigu of Saint 
Louis a.d. 1*226-1270. The word is sometimes 
employed to signify any small entertainmeut 
betweeu two greater ones. 

en French’, v.t. [Inthench.) 
cn trengh -ment, s. [Intrench ment.) 

cn-tre-pas (an-tre-pa'), a. [Fr.) 

Manage: An amble ; a broken >>tep or pace. 

cn-tre pot (aja-tre-po'), s. [Fr.] Aware- 

house or magazine For the deposit of goods ; a 
free port where foreign merchandise which is 
not allowed to pass to the interior of a coun- 
try, is stored under the care of custom-houae 
officers until it is re-exported ; a mart or 
centre to which goods are sent for distribution 
wherever customers can he found. 

"(They] employed a multitude of shipping, and 
settled many rich and flourishing colonics. ** well a* 
many entrepots and out distant factories ."— potrnaU : 
On Antiquities (1762). p. 6*. 

cn tre sol (tr© as ter, or ah tre-sol), a. 

[Fr.] 

Arch. : A low story or part of a story in a 
buildiug, between two higher ones. The en- 
tresol consists of a low apartaient usually 
placed above the first floor; in Loudon, fre- 
quently between the ground floor aad the 
first floor. 

* en trick', * en-trlke, v.t. [0. Fr. en- 

triguer.] To trick, to deceive, to ensnare. 

*’ That mjrrour hath me uow entrikedf 

Horn aunt of the Hose, 1.641 

en-tro chal, a [Eng., &e. rnfrocMit?); -al .) 
Palaeont.: Pertaining or relating to an Ea- 
troehite or Eatroehites. 

entrechal marble, s. Among lapidaries 
a kind of marble full of Eatroclii (Euerinites). 

[ ENCRIN 1TA L-LIM ESTON E.) 

t en -tro-chite, en -tre-chus (pi. en- 
tre-chlte§, en -tro-chl), s. [Gr. cv (cn) 
= in, Tpoxo? (trochos) = a runner . . . any 
thing round or circular, and sail . -ite(Pakeont.) 
(q.v.).] 

Palccont. (Generally ia the pi.) : Detached 
joints or segments of encritiites. They con- 
stitute short cyli ad ers or discs with a hole in 
the middle. (Owen, Ac.) 

* en treep', ‘en -trenp', v.t. [Pref. en, and 
Eng. ttnop (q.v.).] To form into a troop; to 
briag together. 

**The borsemeu strougly entrooped themaelves.”— 
P. Holland: Ammiunus JJarcelhnus, p. *3, 

en tre -pi-um, s. [Gr. c^po7r^ ( entrope) = a 
turning towards : iv (cn) = iu, and rpojnj 
(trope) = a turn ... a turning round or 
about ; TpeTrw (trepo) = to turn.) 

Med. : Introversiou of the eyelid. [Trichia.] 

entropium forceps, s. 

Surg.: Forceps for grasping the eyelid and 
returning it to its natural position whea the 
eyelashes have become turned iawardly. 

* en'-tro-py, s. [Entropium.] Dissipation of 
Energy, loss of usefulness. 

£n-trust, v.t. [Pref. en, aud Eng. trust 
(q.v.).] The same as to Intrust (q v.). 

“ Kilieprew wid Del aval were placed at the Board of 
Admiralty aud entrusted with the oommaud of the 
Chauuel Fleet ." — Mucaulay : Hut. Eng , cb. xlx. 

For the difference between to entrust and 
to consign, see Consign. 


* en'-trant, s. [Fr.] One who enters npon or 
begins a new state, course, Ac. 

“ The entrants upon life.** — Bp. Terrot. 

en trap', 4 en-trappe, * in-trap, v.t. 
[O. Fr. entraper , from trape — a trap.] 

1. To catch as in a trap or soare ; to ensnare. 
** He layde an emhushemeot to emtrappe blm." — 

Brcnde : Quintus Curtitu, to. 196. 

2. To catch or entangle in contradiction a. 

“The Pharisees and Herodiaus had taken counsel 
together bow they might entrap our Saviour iu bis 
talk."— NVhtrp Sermons, vol. Iv., ser. 8. 


en treat’ -y, s. [Eag. entreat ; - y .] 

* 1. Treatment, entertainment, welcome. 

** They shall find gueat'* entreaty aud good room.** 

Ben yoTiton. 

2. An earnest or urgent prayer or petition ; 
solicitation ; importunity. 

** Entreaty boots not.” Scott : Hoke by. vL 24. 

en- tree (an-tre), s. [Fr.) 

1. Ord. Lang.: Freedom or liberty of 
entrance; free entry. 

2. Cook. : A made dish. 


cn trust' -ment, $. [Eng. entrust; -ment.) 
The act of entrusting or committing in charge. 

“The entrustment of national property to *u Est-ab- 
lished Church."— firifuA Ouarterly Review. voL hii. 
(1873). p. 48. 

en'-try, * en-tre, 4 en-tre©, s. [Fr. entree .) 
I. Ordijuiry Language : 

1. The act of entering or passing in ; en- 
trance, ingress. 

"By the entry of the chyle and air into tbehlood. 
by the lac teals, the animal may again revive. — 
Arbuthnot : On Aliments . 
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2. A formal, ceremonial, or official entrance 
Into a city. 

“The day being come, he made hia entry : he wa* a 
man of middle stature and age, and comely.'*- — Bacon : 
Henry 17/. 

3. The passage or way by which any thing 
or place ia entered; an entrance, 

"She salde at cntre of the pas, 

Howe Mara which god of nrmes was. 

Hath set two oxen aterne and atoute." 

Gower : C. A., v. 

*4. The act of entering upon a aulyect in 
etudy or disenssion. 

“ Attempts and entries upon religion. "—Jvr. Taylor, 

*5. A beginning. 

"Let their entre of the matter serve for an argil, 
ment. "—Bp. Our (liner.- Explia, of Transubitantiation, 
lo. 94. 

6. The act of inscribing, entering, or record- 
ing in a book, Ac, 

7. That which is entered or recorded in a 
bonk, Ac. ; an item. 

" J shall pass to another entry wbtoh Is lose ambigu- 
ous." -Burke : Regicide Peace, let. a. 

IL Technically: 

1. Comm. : The exhibition or depositing of 
a ship’s papers at the Custom-house to pro- 
cure license to land goods ; or the giving an 
account of the ship’s cargo to the officer of 
Customs, and obtaining his permission to 
land the goods. 

2. Law : 

(1) English law: 

(а) The act of taking possession of lands 

or tenements by entering or setting the foot 
npon the same. » 

(б) The depositing a document in the proper 
office or place ; a putting upon record accord- 
ing to for. n. 

(v) One of the acts essential to complete the 
offence of burglary or house-breaking. 

(2) Scots law : The recognition of the heir of 
a vassal by the superior. 

entry-money, s. The same as Entrance- 
money (q.v.> 

Sn-tn'ne, *en-tewne, v.t. [Fr, entonner ; 
Sp. entonar ; ltal. udonare.] To tune, to sing, 
to chant. 

** Pul wel she Bang the service divine, 

Entuned iu hir no3e f ul swetely.'’ 

Chancer: C. T„ 122. 

^n-tn'ne, * en tewne, s. [Entune, t\] A 
song, a tune, a chant. 

*• So mery a soune, eo swete entewnes * 

Chaucer : Boke of the Duchctse, 807. 

entwine, in-twine, v.t. A i. [Pref. en, 
and Eng. twine (q.v.).] 

A. Transitive : 

1. Lit. : To twine or twist together or round. 

** For him may love the myrtle wreath entwine ” 
Savage : Valentine s Day. 

2. Fig. : To mingle, to mix. 

" A voice, sweet aa the note 
Of the charmed lute, was heard to float 
Along its chords, and so entwine 
Its sounds with theirs." 

Moore: Light of the Harem. 

B, Intrans. : To become twined or twisted ; 
to twine. 

"Around whose brows entmning laurels play." 

Gloixtr: Leonidas, bk. L 

en twi ned, In-twi'ned, i*t. par. A a. [En- 
twine.] 

A. As pa. par . : (See the verb). 

B, As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang . ; Twined or twisted together. 

2. Her. : The same as Enveloped (q.v.). 

Sn- twine -ment, in -twine -ment, s. 

[Eng. entwine ; *wi ent.] 

1. The act of twining or twisting together. 

2. The state of being twined or twisted 
together; mixture, union. 

" Like a mixture of roses and woodbines In a sweet 
entwinementf— Backet : Life of Abp. Williams (1693), 
p. 81. 

* en-twist', v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. twist 
(q.v.).] To entwine, to twist or twine round. 
So doth the woodbine the sweet honeysuckle 
Gently ent wist." 

Shu kesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, lv. 1. 

en-twist'-ed, pa. par. A or. [Entwist.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B, As adjective : 

1, Ord. Lang. : Twined or twisted ; en- 
twined. 

2. Her. : The same as Enveloped (q.v.). 


* cn-twi te, * en thwite, v.t. [Pref. en, 
and Eng. twit (q.v.) ] To blame, to reproach, 
to twit. 

" Thou doent naught to entwlte me thus.'— Udal: 
A poj>h. of Erasmus, p. 1«£>. 

* en ty re, a. [Entire.] 

* e-nu'-bi-late, v.t. [Lat. ennbiltxtm , pa. par. 
of enubilo : e = ex = out, away, and nubita = 
clouds, mist ; nubes = a cloud.] To clear or 
free from clouds, mist, or fog. 

* e-nu'-bi-lous, x [Lat., e = ex— out, away, 
and nubilus = cloudy \nubes~ a cloud.] Cleared 
or freed from clouds, fog, or mist. 

* e-nu'-ele ate, v.t. [Lat. enucleatus, pa, 
par. of enucleo : e — ex out, away, and 
nucleus = a kernel.] To bring to light, as a 
kernel from its husk ; to elucidate, to make 
clear, to solve, to disentangle. 

" These thynges whych Perky n had both enucleated 
and requyred.' — Ball : Henry VII. (an. 7). 

* e-nu-clc-a -tion, s. [Lat. enucleatus. pa. 
par. of enucleo. J The act or process of ex- 
plaining, olucidating, or solving ; elucidation, 
explanation, exposition. 

e nu mer ate, v.t. [Lat. enumerotns, pa. 
par. of tnumero: e = ex — out, fully, and 
mimero — to number, to count ; Fr. enumtrer; 
Sp. enumerar ; ltal. enumerare.) 

1. To count, to reckon up singly, or one by 
one ; to compute, to tell the number of ; to 
number. 

2. To tell, describe, or mention in detail ; 
to recount, to capitulate. 

"At this day, 

Who shall enumerate the crazy huts ? " 

Wordsworth Excursion, bk. viii. 

* e-nu-mer-ate, a. [Lat e = ex = out, 
away, and nuineratus = numbered, pa. par. of 
numero = to number.] Innumerable, count- 
less. 

" Where flab enumerate are found.” 

D'Crfey : Poem on Psalm civ. 

e-nu-mer-a-tion, s. [Lat. enumerate, from 
enumeratus, pa. par. of enumero; Fr. enumera - 
tion; Sp. enumeracion ; ltal. enumerazione.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of enumerating, counting or 
reckoning up singly or one by one ; computa- 
tion, reckoning. 

" The cheznifits make spirit, salt, sulphur, water, and 
earth their five elements, though they are uot all 
agreed in this enumeration of elements."— Watts. 

2. A detailed account, description, or men- 
tion ; a recounting ; a recapitulation. 

*• Because almost every man we meet with possesses 
these, we leave them out of our enumeration." — 
Paley : Natural Theology, ch. XxvL 

II, Rhet. : That part of the peroration, in 
which the speaker recapitulates the principal 
points or heads of his argument or discourse. 

* e nu mer-a-tive, a. [Eng. enumerate) ; 
-ive.] Enumerating, counting or reckoning up. 

" lie lug particular and enKmerafine of the variety of 
evils which have disordered hia life.”— Bp. Taylor: 
Holy Dying, Hi. § 5. 

e-nu mer-a-tor, s. [Lat.] One who enu- 
merates, counts up, or reckons ; specif., a 
person appointed every tenth year to take the 
census of the inhabitants of a particular dis- 
trict. 

e-ntLn'-^-a-ble, a. [Lat. enunci(o); Eng. 
-able.] That may or can be enunciated, de- 
clared, or expressed. 

e- nun-91 -ate, v.t. A i. [Lat. enunciatus, pa. 
par. of enuncio : c = ex = out, fully, and 
nuncio = to announce ; nnneius = a mes- 
senger.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To declare, to proclaim, to express, to 
lay down : as, To enunciate a proposition. 

" All tbn truths that may be enunciated concerning 
him. Bp. Barlow : Remains, p. 553. 

2. To pronounce ; to utter. 

B. Intrans. : To utter or pronounce words 
or syllables ; to speak. 

" Each has a little sound lie calls hia own, 

And each enunciates with a human tone." 

Hart : Vision of Death. 

e-nun-91-a - tion, s. [Lat. enunciatio, from 
enunciatus, pa. par. of e nuncio ; Fr. endheia- 
tion ; Sp enwnciocum ; ltal. enunciazione] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. The act of declaring, announcing, orstating 
publicly ; declaration * public attestation. 


2. The manner or mode of proionncing 01 
uttering words; expression ; manner of utter- 
ance. 

* 3. That which is declared, announced, or 
stated ; information, announcement, state- 
ment. 

** Every Intelligible <*nunct'iOon nmut be either true 
or fnlae '—Clarke : Leibnitz's Fifth Paper. 

II. Geometry: 

1. The act of enunciating or stating a pro- 
position. 

2. The words in which a proposition ia 
stated. 

* e nun -91 -a- tive, * c-nun-ei-a-tyve, a. 

[Lat. enunciativus , from enunciatus, pa. par. 
of enuncio ; Fr. tnonciutif; Sp. A ltal. enun- 
ciativo.] Pertaining to or containing enuncia- 
tion ; enmiciating, declaratory. 

" This presumption only proceeds In respect of the 
dispositive words, and uot m regard of the enuncbl- 
tive terms thereof .”— Ay l iffe : Parer gon. 

* 6-nun '-91-a-tive ly, adv. [Eng. enunciar 
tive; -ly. } By way of enunciation ; declara- 
tively. 

e-niin -91-a-tor, s. [Lat., from enunciatus, 
pa. par. of enuncio .] One who enunciates, 
declares, proclaims, or pronounces. 

" News of which al»e was the first, and not very in- 
telllgible enunciator."—Mus Edgeworth : Ennui, ch. xv. 

* e nun -51 a^-tor-y, «. [Eng. enunciat(e) ; 
- ory .) Pertaining to enunciation or utterance ; 
eimnciative. 

* cn un-ied, a. [Pref. en; Lat. unus — one, 
and Eng. adj. sutf. -ed.] United. 

" By faith enunied and joined together in the body 
of Him."— flecou .* B'orAi. L 79. 

* en-ur'e, v.t. A i. [Inure.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To use, to practise habitually. 

" He gan that Ladie strougly to appele 
Of many liaynoua cryrnea by lier enured 

Spenser: F. Q., ix. 89. 

2. To make accustomed or used ; to ac- 
custom. 

" From their youth enured to winter aklea," 

Churchill ; Prophecy of Famine. 

B. Intransitive : 

Law : To be available ; to serve to the use 
or benefit of. 

•• Did the crime of Richard, though puniabed in him. 
enure to the benefit of Henry T” — Ualtam. (Qgtlvie.) 

en ur e'-sis, e. [Gr. evovpiio ( enoureo) = to 
make water in, or ci' (en) = in, and ovprja tt 
(onresis) = a making water ; oupew (01/red) = 
to make water.] 

Afed. ; Inability to retain the urine. 

en-ur'-ny, a. [Efym. doubtful.) 

Her. : A term applied to a border charged 
with eight animals of any kind. 

* en-va'-pour, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. 
vapour (q.v.).] To surround with vapour. 

11 A black fume that all enrapoureth." 

Sylvester: Du Bartas ; location, 655. 

* en-vas'-sal, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. vas- 
sal (q.v.).] * To reduce to vassalage ; to make 
a vassal or slave of. 

••[They] subject and envassal themselves unto a bass 
' and new upstart servant of theira.”— 7>an*£. of Bocca- 
lini (1626), p. 93. 

*en-vault'» v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. vault 
(q.v.),] To place or enclose in a vault ; to en- 
tomb, to bury. 

" I wonder, good man, that you are not envaulted." 
— Swift . 

*en-vei’-gle, v.t. [Inveigle.] 

en-vel'-op, en-vel’-epe, *en-vel-up-en« 

v.t. [O. Fr. envolupcr ; Fr. enveloper.) 

L Ordinary Language: 

I. To wrap up, to enwrap, to cover up by 
wrapping, to form a covering or wrapper to. 
*2. To involve. 

" He is most enveloped in slune." 

Chaucer: C. T.. 13,876. 

3. To cover ; to surround sn as t.> hide ; to 
shut in ; to form a covering round. 

“ When suddeuly a grosse fog overspread 
With dull vapour all that desert baa 
And heaven's chearefull face enveloped 

Spenser: F. Q., II. xiL 34. 

4. To extend round, to overspread. 

"The silkeu plume* 

Of sleep envelop his extended limbs " 

Glover : Leonidas, bk. x. 


boll, poTlt, jdikrl; cat, 9011, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem ; thin, this; sin, as; ercpect, Xenophon, exist, ph = t 

-clan, -tian = sh^n. -tion, -sion = shun ; -^ion, -§ion - zhun. -tious, -sious, -clous = shus. -blc, -die, Ac. - beL d$L 
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*5. To Hue ; to form a covering to co the 
inside. 

11. Fort. : To surround completely or shut 
in with besieging works. 

Sn'-velope, •en'-vel-dp, s. [Envelope, v.] 

A- Ord. Lang. : A wrapper, a covering ; 
apecif., a paper case to contain a folded letter. 

” No letter with an envclni# 

Could give him more delight" 

Swift: Advice to Grub Street Yerte-makerx 

II. Technically : 

1. Asfron. : The nebulous covering of the 
nucleus or head of a comet ; a coma (q.v.). 

2. j Hot. : One of the whorls of altered leaves 
surrounding the organs of frucUlleation, and 
designed to protect them from injury. Gene- 
rally there are two such envelopes, the calyx 
and the corolla. Sometimes, however, there 
ia but one, and in very rare cases none at all. 

3. Forti/.: The exterior line of works aur- 
ruunding a fort or fortilied position. The 
besieged are said to be enveloped when com- 
pletely surrounded by the works of the be- 
siegers. 

envelope-machine, s. A machine for 
cutting out and folding envelopes for letters. 

en-vSl'-oped, pa. par. & a. [Envelop, v.] 

A . As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective ; 

1. Ord. Lang. : Wrapped up, surrounded, 
covered, enwrapped. 

2. Her. : Applied to charges around which 
serpents, or laurels or other plants, are en- 
twined. 

en-vSl'-op-ment, s. [Eng. envelop; -mcnt.) 

L Literally: 

1. The act of enveloping, wrapping up, or 
covering. 

2. That which envelopes or covers up ; an 
envelope, a wrapper. 

* IL Anything which covers so as to hide 
or obscure ; obscurity, perplexity. 

“ They have found so many contrary senses In the 
same text, that It Is become difficult to see any sense 
at all. through their envelopement*." — Search : Free- 
will, 4tc. (17631, PreL 

en ven om, * en-ven ime, • en ven- 
yme, v.t. [Fr. ent'enimer, from en = in, 
and O. Fr. venim = Fr. venin; Lat. venenum 
— poison.] 

I. Lit. : To poison ; to impregnate with 
poison or venom ; to mix poison in. 

M As he that wolde an arowe send 
Which he tofore had enuenymed." 

Gower : C. A., li 

IL Figuratively: 

1. To imbue as it were with venom ; to make 
bitter or venomous ; to fill with malice. 

•' Were I with me&u indifference to hear 
The envenomed tongue of calumny traduce." 

Smollett : Regicide. 

*2. To make odious. 

'•Oh, what a world Is this, wheu what Is comely 
Envenom* him that bears It 1" 

Shake tp. : At Tou Like It, IL 3- 

* 3. To enrage, to exasperate, to embitter. 

M With her full force she threw the poisonous dart. 

And fixed It deep within Amata's heart; 

That thus envenomed she might kindle raze." 

Drydcn : Virgil ; ^Eneid vii. 457-89. 

* en-ver'-meil, v.t. [Pref. en, and Fr. ver- 
meil = vermilion.] To give a red or ruddy 
colour to ; to tinge with red. 

” For he. being amorous on that lovely dye 

That did thy cheek envermeil, thought to kiss. 

But killed, alas 1 and then bewailed his fatal hliss.” 
J/ilfon : Death of a Fair Infant. 

Sn’-Vl-a^ble, a. [Eng. entry ; -«We.] That 
may or should be envied ; ca^ible of exciting 
envy ; fit to be envied. 

•‘They, In an enviable mediocrity of fortune, do 
happily possess themselves /'— Care w: Survey of Corn 
wall. 

en -vi-a ble-ness, s. [Eng. enviable; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being enviable. 

en’-vi-a-bl^, adv. [Eng. enviab(le) ; -ly.) In 
an enviable manner or degree ; ao as to excite 
envy. 

11 en’-vie, v. k s. [Envy, v.] 

en'-vi-er, s. [Eng. envy ; - er .] One who 
envies another ; one who covets what another 
possesses, or envies his success, prosperity, or 
fortune. 

M They weened 

To win the mouot of God. and ou his throne 
To set the envier of hia state " 

Mil ton : P L.. vi. S7-9. 


cn-vl-ous, * en vi os, * en vi ouse, 

• en vi us, * en vy-ous, a. [O. Fr 

enuios, enviens ; Fr. curtrttjr, Irom Lst. invuli- 
osus, from invidium = envy; Jtal. invidioso ; 
Sp. envidioso ; Port, invijoso .) 

1. Full of nr infected with envy ; feeling 
envy, pain, or discontent at the success, pros- 
perity, or fortune of another. 

“ An enviout man, If you succeed. 

May prove a dangerous La* Indeed.* 

Cowper : t r lend* hip. 

Tf It is now followed by of before the objec t 
of the envy ; but formerly at and aj/awust 
were also used. 

" Be not thou enviotu against wicked men.’— Pro- 
verb* xxlv. 19. 

2. Instigated or directed by envy. 

* 3. Enviable ; calculated to excite or inspire 
envy. 

” He to him leapt, and that same entdou* ga^e 
Of victor's glory from him snatched away. 

.Spenter : F. H , l. lv. 39 l 

*4. Careful, watchful, anxious. 

" No men are so enuiout of their health "—Jer. 
Taylor. 

Sn-vi-ous-ljf, adv. [Eng. envious; - ly .) In 
an envious manner ; with envy or malignity ; 
through envy. 

“ How envioutly the ladies look. 

When they surprise me at in y hook.* Swift. 

* Sn'-vl -oils -ness, s. [Eng .envious; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being envious. 

en-vi-ron, * en vi ronne, * en vi-roun, 

* en vy rone, * cn-vy roan, * en vy 
rowne, v.t. [Fr. environner, from environ 
= aroundabout ; en = in, and virer = to turn, 
to veer; Low Lat. turo.] 

1. To surround, to encompass, to encircle. 

"He entered now the bordering deaart wild. 

And with dark shades and rocks environed round. 

Milton : P. R., L 191. 

2. To hem in, to aurround, or besiege. 

“Thin eueniyes schuleo envy rowne thee with a 
polo.* — Wychffe : Luke x lx. 

3. To involve, to envelop, to surround ; as 
To environ with obscurity or darkness. 

" But darkness and the gloomy shade of death 
Environ you, till mischief and despair 
Drive you to break your necks. 

Shake* p. : ] Henry F/. t v. 4. 

* 4. To travel round. 

" The mone envlrounethe the erthe more hastyly 
than ony othere plane te.' — Maundeville, p. 162. 

* 5. To travel over, to traverse. 

“To envyrone that holy lond with his hlessede feet* 
— Maundeville, p. 1. 

For the ditference lietwcen to environ and 
to surround, see Surround. 

en vir on, * en-vir-oun, * en vyr-oun, 

adv., prep., k s. [Fr.] 

* A. As adv. : Around, shout. 

“About the kyngstonden environn." 

Chaucer : Court of Love, 1 ,« 1 . 

* B. As prep. : About, round. 

•' He lad me with right good chere. 

All environ the vergere." 

Romaunt the Rote. 

C. Assufcsf. [Environs.] 

en-vi -roned, pa. par. & a. [Environ, v.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1, Ord. Lang. : Surrounded, encompassed, 
encircled, shut in. 

2. Her. : Bound round or about ; encircled. 

2n-vi’-ron ment, s. [Eng. environ; -ment.} 

1. The act of environing or surrounding. 

2. That which environs, encompasses, or 
surrounds ; surroundings. 

" I wot not what complexions and environment *." — 
P. Holland: Plutarch , p. 827. 

envi-ron^, spl. [Fr.] [Environ, odv.] The 
parts or districts round about any place ; the 
neighbouring parts or places ; neigh bourhood. 
“Here ore many hundreds of noblemen’s houses, 
both within the town and the environ*.'' — Evelyn; 
State of France. 

* en- vis-age (age as lg), v.t. [Fr. envisa- 
gcr .] To look '"n tbe face of, to face, to per- 
ceive by intuition. 

•’ To bear all naked truths. 

And to envitage circumstance.” Kent*. 

* en-vis -age-ment (age as lg), s. [Eng. 

tnvi&ige : -mcnt.) The act or process of en- 
visaging. 

*en-vdke, v.t. [Invoke.] 


*Sn-vor ume, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. 
volume (q.v.).J To form into or incorporate 
in a volume. 

* en-vol-up en, v.t. [Envelop.] 

en'-vtfjf, $. [O. Fr. envoy = a message *, en- 

voyi, — a messenger ; from envoycr = to send.] 

1. A sort of postscript appended to poetical 
comiwjsitions to enforce or recommend them. 

* 2. A messenger. 

" As whew some faithful envoy who at large 
Receives commission fur a weighty charge, 

Chides hia neglect." 

Uoolc • (trlando Furloto, bk. xxlr. 

3. A public minister or officer aeut by one 
Government to another ui>on some special 
business or occasion. He thus differs from 
an ambassador, who ia ]>erinanently resident 
at a foreign court. 

’* Perseus sent envoy* to Carthage to kindle their 
hatred agoi out the Romans.*— A rbu l h not : On Coins. 

en'-vtfsLship, s. [Eng. envoy; -ship.) The 
office, rank, or position of an envoy. 

“Cain paid nit due reverence to this lunar envoythipf 
— -Coventry ; Philemon to Bydcupe*. Conv. &. 

en'-vy, * en-vye, v.t.k i. [Fr. envier; from Lat. 
itivideo, from invidia = envy ; 8}>. invidiar; 
Ital. invidiare.) [Envv, *.] 

A- Transitive: 

1. To feel pain, grief, or vexation at the 
happiness, success, or fortune of another ; to 
hate another for excellence or superiority in 
any way ; to grieve at ; to feel jealousy of. 

“To envy la to repine at the good conferred upon 
another, or poesesaed by hi in." — Cogan : On the Pa*- 
iiont, pt. L, ch. 2. 

2. To grudge; to impart with unwillingness ; 
to withhold maliciously. 

“ Johnaou, who, hy studying Horace, bad been ac- 
quainted with the rules, teemed to envy otheri that 
kno w 1 ed ge . Dry den. 

* 3. To rail at, to depreciate, to disparage, 
to cry down. 

“ Do uot take 

Hts rougher accents lor malicious sounds. 

Bat. ns I tay, such u become a soldier, 

Rather than envy you.” 

Shakesp. : Coriolanu a, lii 1 

* 4. To Injure, to do harm to. 

5. To desire earnestly, to long for, 

“Climh his knees the envied kiss to share" 

Gray : Elegy. 

* 6. To vie with, to emulate, to strive to equaL 

” Let later Age that noble use entry, 

Vyle rancor to avoid and cruel surquedry." 

Spenter: P. III. L 11 

B. Intransitive : 

I . To feel en vy ; to entertain envious feelings ; 
to fret or grieve through envy of another. 

’* Charity envieth not-”— 1 Corinth. xliL 4. 

* 2. To rail, to speak disparagingly. 

“ For that he has os much as In him lies. 

From time to time envied ag&iust the people. ** 

Shaketp. : Coriolanu t, iii. ft 

cn -vy, *en-vle, * en-vye, s. [Fr. enmc; 
from Lat. invidia, from invidus = envious : 
in = against, and video — to look ; Sp. t nvidia ; 
Ital. invitlia; Port, inveja.) 

1. Pain, grief, or annoyance felt at the hap- 
piness, success, or fortune of another ; dis- 
pleasure or grief aroused by the superiority 
of another, accompanied with a certain degree 
of malice, or malignity, or hatred, and a desire 
to depreciate or depress the person envied ; a 
repining at the good or prosperity of another. 

“ Or yet more hriefiy : envy Is a certain grief of mind 
conceived npou the si eht of another’s felicity, whether 
real or supposed ; so that we see that it consists partly 
of hatred and partly of grief. ^ ’—South, vol. v., ser. 10. 

2. It is now followed by of, but to was also 
used. 

" Many suffered death merely In envy to their vir- 
tuous and superior genius."— Swift. 

3. Malice, malignity, hate, spite. 

“ The foul witch Sy corax. who, with age and envy, 

Wo9 grown into a hoop." Shaketp. . Tempe*t, i- 2. 

*4. Odium, ill-repute, invidiouauess, un- 
popularity. 

“ To lay the envy of the war upon Cicero.’ — Ben 
Jonton : Catiline, iv. 5. 

* 5. Emulation, rivalry, competition. 

** Such as cleauliuess and decency 
Prompt to a virtuous envy." Ford. 

6. An object of envy. 

M For the difference between envy and 
jealousy, see Jealousy. 

* en-vyned’, «. [Fr. enviner ~ to store with 
wine or wines.] Stored, furnished, or sea- 
soned with wine. 

“ Hla bread, his ale, was alwny after oon, 

A better enryned mau was nowher uoon.' 

Chaucer: C. T,. SiS. 


fate ( fS.t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot. 
Or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ee, ce = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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• Sn-walT, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. wall, 
(q.v.).] To surround, as with a wall; to en- 
compass, tn environ. 

" Ileai>ed wavc« au uncouth way enwall.” 

Sidney : Ptaha IxxviiL 

• en wal -low, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. 
wallow (q.v.).] To roll about. 

" Enwollosred In hia owne hlack hloudy gore.’* 

S}#nter: F. <±., V. xi. u. 

*en wheel', v.t . [Pref. en, and Eng. wheel 

(q.v.).] To involve, to encirele, to enfold. 

** Hail to thee, lady ! and the grace of heavm, 
Before, behind thee, and on every hand, 

Enwheel thee round." Shakeip. : Othello, li. 1. 

•Sn-wi'-den, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. widen 
(q.v.).J To make wide or wider ; to widen 

• en-wom'-an, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. 
woman (q.v.).] To give the character or qua- 
lities of a woman to ; to make womanish. 

" That grace which doth more than emoomav thee." 

Daniel: Sonnet 42. 

• en-wdmb' ( b silent.), v.t. [Pref. en, and 
Eng. womb (q.v.).] 

1. To make pregnant. 

•* Me then he left enteombed of thla child." 

Spenter: F Q., II, L W 

2. To conceive in the womb ; to bear. 

" I’m your mother ; 

And put you in the catalogue of those 
That were enwombed mice.'* 

Shake tp. : AlVt Well, i. 3. 

3. To bury, to hide. 

M The Africk Niger stream enwombt 
Itself into the earth." Donne : Elegies 

# 5n-wo ve, * en wov'-en, a. [rref. en, 
and Eng. wove, woven.] Intertwined, inter- 
woven. 

'* Festoons of flowers, enwove with ivy." 

Gay : Ovid't Metamorphotet, vi 

$n-wr5.p', v.t. [Pref. en, v and Eng. wrap 
(q.v.).] 

1. To wrap or cover up ; to fold, to envelop. 

"Neither can It [the aun] ever see more than half 
the world at once; darkness the while emerapt the 
other."— Bp. Ball: Remain t, p 38. 

* 2. To involve. 

Sn-WT&p'-mfint, 5. [Eng. enwrap ; -ment. ] 
]. The act of enwrapping; the atate of 
being wrapped up or enveloped. 

2. That which enwraps or envelops; a 
covering, a wrapper. 

£n-wre'athe, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. wreathe 
(q.v.).] To aurrouad or encircle as with a 
wreath. 

" Enwreathed with smoky flames through the dark 
sky.” Moore : Veiled Prophet of Khorauan. 

• 5n-wri'te, V.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. write 
(q.v.).] To inscribe. 

" What wild heart histories seemed to be enwritten 
Upou those crystaliiDe celestial spheres." 

E. A. Poe: To Bolen. U. IB- 

Sn'-ya-ite, a. [From J. S. Enya, Esq., F.G.S.] 
Min. : A variety of Lettsomite. (Brit. Mus. 
Cat.) Not a good species, but a mechanical 
mixture of two or more minerals. (Davies.) 

•Sn-zd'ne, v.t. [Pref. en, and Eng. 2 on«(q.v.).] 
To enclose, as in a zone ; to surround, to en- 
circle. 

" The groves that enzone Greenbank."— Prof. Wilton. 
( Ogilvie .) 

2n-zd-Ot'-iC, a. A s. [Fr. enzootiqut, from Gr. 
iv (tn) — among, and £wov (zoon) = a living 
being or animal. j 
Veterinary Science : 

A, adj . : Pertaining or relating to a 
disease whieh prevails either constantly or at 
periodical intervals, affecting one or more 
apeeies of animals in a country. Tt is op- 
posed to epizootic, to which it stands in the 
same relation as an endemic to an epidemic 
disease in man. 

B. As subst . : A disease of the kind de- 
acribed under A. 

fcn'-zyrne, en'-zym, *. [Gr.] 

1. Leavened bread, as that used by the Greek 
Chnrch in the eucliarist. 

2. Chem. : A chemical agent that induces 
fermentation, e. g., rennet, pepsin, Ac. 

e'-O-^cno, a. A s. (Gr. (eds) = tha morn- 
ing-red, the daybreak, the dawn, correspond- 
ing to Sans, vshas, and Gr. «<uVo« (kainos) = 
new, recent.] 


Geology : 

A. As adj. : Characterized by the dawn or 
first appearance of shell species now existing, 
pertaining to the rocks, strata, Ac., described 
under H., or to tbo period of their deposition. 

B. As subst. : The first great division of 
the Tertiary or Cainozoie strata or period. 
The naino was given by Mr. (afterwards Sir 
Charles) Lyell in 1830, because, by the identi- 
fication of Deshayes, the Lower Tertiary 
strata of Paris and London were held to con- 
tain 3} per cent, of recent species of sheila, 
against 90J extinct. Aa to shells or molluscs, 
therefore, it was the dawn of the present 
order of things. The lower in organization a 
apeeies is, the longer it tends to live, and 
vice, versd. The first dawn of the recent infu- 
sorial species was in Mesozoic times, while that 
of mammals waa not till towards the close of 
the Tertiary. Sueh a ratio aa 3i to 96J is greatly 
altered in value by the increase or diminution 
of even one figure in the lesser number, and 
the discovery of other molluscs has proved 
the number 3$ not quite accurate, without as 
yet furnishing materials to substitute another. 
The Eoeene strata of North-western Europe 
are generally found in basins and patches of 
limited area ; they exist around London, in 
Hampshire, the Isle of Wight, around Paris, 
in the Netherlands, Ac. They are thus sub- 
divided : — 


UFFER EOCENE. 


English Subdivisions 

A V Bemhridge Series, 
Isie of Wight. 

A 2. Oalmrne or St 
Helen's series. Isle of 
Wight 

A a Headou series, Isle 
of Wight 

A 4. Barton series. Sands 
(uid clays of Barton Cliff. 
Hants. 


French Equivalent t. 

A 1. Gypseous series of 
Montmartre. 

A 2 & & Cal ea ire sill, 
ceux. or Trivertin Inf*- 
rieur. 

A 4. Gr£s de Beauchamp, 
or ftahlea Moyens. 


MIDDLE EOCENE. 

B 1. Brack lesham scries. B 1. Calcalre Grossier. 

B 2. Alum Bay aud B 2, Wontiug iu France 
Bournemouth bed a. (!). 

B 2. Wanting in Eng. B 3. Soieonnais sands, 

land (T). or Lite Coquiiiiera. 


LOWER EOCENE. 

C L London clay. C 1. Argile de Londres, 

Cassel de Dunkirk. 

C3. Woolwich and Bead- C 2, Argile plaatiqne 
ing series. and lignite. 

0 3. Thanet sands. CS. Sahles de Bracbeux. 

Lyell: Studenti' Elements of Geology (1821), p. 227. 


Eoceae strata are also found in the United 
States and elsewhere. Of those at home and 
abroad aome were deposited in salt, some iu 
brackish, and some ia fresh water. Man did 
not then exist upon the earth. About 50 
species of mammals have been found of the 
genera Palaeotherium, Anoplotherinm, Ac. 
Thera were birds, but only a few are yet 
knowa Of reptiles there were fiuviatile, 
lacustrine and terrestrial tortoises, also croco- 
diles, iguanas, geckos, Ae. All the inverte- 
brate elasses still existing had appeared. 
Among trees and plants dicotyledons now 
became numerous ; so did endogens ; among 
the latter are n palm called Nipa [Nipa, Nipa- 
dites] and other tropical speeies, the climate 
being warmer than now. 


eocene formation or system. 

Geol. : The same as Eocene B. 


eocene period. 

Geol: The period of time during whieh tb« 
strata described under Eocene B were being 
deposited. 

e-o hip' pus, s. [Gr. (cos) = the dawn, 
and 'innoq (hipjws) — a horse.) 

Palceont ; A genus of Equities, tha oldest 
known member of the horse family. The 
animals were of small size, had on the fora 
feet four toes with a rudimentary thumb, and 
on tha hind ones three toes, all the digits 
terminating in hoofs. It was found by Marsh 
in the Lower Eocene of New Mexico. 

e-o-hy'-us, s. [Gr. ijws (eds) = the dawn, and 
is (hits), gen it. vos (fiuos) = a pig, a swine.) 

Palxont. : The oldest known of the Suidte 
(Pigs). It is from the Lower Eocene of North 
America. 

E-6-U-an, B-ol-lC, a. [jEolian, a. (2), 
AIolic.) 

e 6 li-an, a. [AColian, a. (1).] 

colian harp, s. (jEolian-harp.) 
eolian- rocks, s .pi. 

Geol. : [s Eolic rocks], 

e-ol'-i-das, s.pl [ASolid.e.] 


e-ol'-i pile, so ol -l pilc, »-ol’-i-pyle, 
se-ol'-opyle, S. [Lat. teolipiUe (pi). from 
sEolus = the god of winds, aud ptla =■ a balLJ 

Mach, ; A rotary engine, invented by Hero, 
of Alexandria, who set it at work ia the 
Serapion about h.c. 150. Tt consisted of a 
hollow ball of metal with bent arms. The 
ball was about two-thirds filled with water, 
and the ball put on the fire. When steam 
was generated it issued from the bent arms, 
and by reaction caused the metal globe to ro- 
tate. It was revived in the United States for 
rotating a toy, and then as the principle of a 
Banta's Rotary Steam-engine Protector, ou 
May 28, 1867, [Reaction Steam-engine.) 

"Considering the structure of that globe, the exterior 
crust and the waters iyiug round under it, both ex- 
jtosed to the *un. wo may fitly com port it to au eohpile .* 
—Burnet: Theory of the Earth. 

e’-ol is, «. IzEolis.) 

e-ol' o-phon, eo ol o-phon, *. [Id Ger. 
troZopfcon ; from Gr. aioAo^wuvo? (aiolophonos) 
— with changeful notea ; u«SAos (aiotos) = 
moving with the wind, with changeful notea, 
and 4>u)vi} (phone) — aonnd.) The name of a 
musical instrument, the aeraphine. It waa 
the predecessor of the mclodion and of the 
parlour organ, 

e on, s . UEon.) 

e op -ter-Is, s . [Gr. ^ (eos) = dawn, and 
Trrepis (pteris) = a kind of fern.) 

Palatobot. : A geona of Filicea containing the 
oldest known fern. It is Silurian. 

*eorI, s. [Earl ] 

e-o-scor'-pi-us, s. [Gr. ^<us (ed$)= the dawn, 
and <r<copmo 5 (skorpios) = a acorpion.) 

Pakeont. : A genna of Scorpions. Eoscorpius 
carbonarius, from the carboniferous rocks of 
Illinois, is the oldest kaown scorpion. 

e'-O sin. s. [Gr. (cos) — the morning-red, 
daybreak ; sulf. -in (Chem.).'} 

Chem . : A roseate dye-stuff, tetrabromo- 
fluorescin, C2oH8 Kr 4°6- Obtained by the 
action of bromine on nnoreacin dissolved in 
acetie acid. 

e-os -phor-ite, *. [Gr. (cos) = morning, 
i.e., the daybreak, and <f>opo’i(phoros)= bearing.) 

Min. : A variety of Childreuite (q.v,). (Bril. 
Mus. Cat.) 

e d ther - 1 -um, S. [Gr. tjwv (e&)= tbedawn, 
and Qripiov (tKerion) — a wild animal.) 

Palceont. : A genus of Sirenia, from the 
Eocene. Eotherium egyptiasum ia the oldest 
known member of tbe Manatee order, 

t e o-ZO IC, a. [Gr., Mod. Lat., Ac. eozoon 
(q.v.), and Eng., Ac. suff. -fc.) 

Geol. : Pertaining to the rocks of Lanrentiau 
age in which, as far as ia at present known, the 
first life began. 

e o zO-OQ, s. [Gr. -qok (eos) = the dawn, and 
££>ov (zoon) = a living animal.] [Def.] 

Palceont. : A genus of animals named Eozoon 
because when first examined, which was iu 
1864, by Dr. Dawson, of Montreal, it was the 
oldest fossil then known to exist, and its ap- 
pearance was held to be the dawn of animal 
life upon the globe. Prof. King and others 
believed it not organic, but Dr. Wm. Carpenter, 
Prof. T. Rupert Jones, and other experts, 
consider it a Rhizopod or aForaminifer. which, 
at preeent is not the accepted opinion. It 
occurs in the Laurentian of Canada, and ia 
called Eozoon canadense. It seems to have 
grown in reefs, like those made by the coral 
polypes. 

e-o~zd on-al, a. [Eng. eozoon (q.v.); auff. -al.} 
Pertaining to or containing the fossil named 
Eozoon, or containing proof of tbe dawn of life. 

eozoonal-rock, s . 

Geol.: The rock of Laurentian age, in which 
the Eozoon was found and whieh is largely 
composed of it. 

ep-, ep-i-, pvef. [Gr. ini (cpi).] A Greek pre- 
fix signifying on, upon, over, in addition, or 
near. It becomes eph- before an aspirate, and 
ep- before a vowel. 

ep-a'-crc se, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. epacr(is) (q.v)t, 
and Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -ecc.J 

Bot. : A tribe of Epacridacese, consisting of 
tbe genera whieh are many-seeded. 
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epacridaceae— epergne 


6p-&o ri-da’-ge-ao, 5. pi. [Mod. Lat. epacris , 
genit. epucrid(is) (q.v.), and Lat. fern. pL adj. 
end. -ucete.] 

Bot. : Epacrida. An order of Uypogynons 
Exogena, alliance Ericales. It consists of 
ahrubs or small trees, with simple, if any, hair. 
The leaves are generally alternate, entire, 
iometiines overlap] ting each other, and half 
sheathing the stem, and without a midrib ; 
calyx live, rarely four* juirted, persistent, 
often coloured; corolla with five, rarely four 
segments; stamens generally five, with one- 
cell ed anthers; ovary sessile, surrounded by 
acules ; style one ; stigma generally simple ; 
fruit drupaceous, baccate, or capsular. Found 
in the Indian Archipelago, Australia, and 
Polynesia, where they replace the Ericaceae 
of other regions. Lindley in 1845 enumerated 
thirty genera, ond estimated the known 
species st 320. 

ep-a-crids, s. pi. iMod. Lat. epacris (genit. 
epacridis). and Eng. pi. suit. •$.] 

Bat. : The name given by Lindley to the 
order Epacridaceae. 

e-pac'-rls, s. IGr. eira*;pios ( epaJcrios ) = on 
the heights, from a*pa (akra) = the }K>iot, the 
top of a hill, referring to the fact that these 
plants grow on the tops of hills.] 

Bot. : A large genus of plants, the typical 
one of the order Epacridacea;(q.v.). They are 
branched shrubs, two to four feet liigli, gener- 
ally with sharp-pointed lanceolate or cordate 
leaves, and axillary white, scarlet, crimson, 
or purple flowers. They abound in Australia, 
New Zealand, Ac. Paxton enumerates twenty- 
four as cultivated in British greenhouses, 
where they are prized for their elegance. 

©'-pS-Ct, s. [Fr. ipacte ; Gr. cj raxrai ( epaktai ) 
(pi.) = intercalary (days) ; Ittokto^ (epaktos) = 
brought in from abroad, foreign. ] 

Chron. : A number which indicates the ex- 
cess of the common solar year above the limsr 
one. The essential point is to ascertain the 
age of the moon in any year, and its epact 
denotes the moon’s age on the first nf January 
in that year. If the new moon happens on 
the first of January, the epact for the twelve 
months then beginning is 0 or zero. The 
lunar year of 354 days is shorter than the 
solar one of 365 days by 11 days, and this 
difference runs through every year of the 
lunar cycle. The epaet of the first year of 
the cycle is 11, that of the second, 11 + 11 = 
22, that of the tliiid year would be 33 if the 
moon could ever be so old, but as it cannot go 
beyond 30, the epact is S3 — SO ^ 3. That of 
the fourth is 3 + H = 14, and so on. 

To obtain the epact or moou’s age for the 
several remaining years of the present century, 
subtract 1 from the Golden Number, multiply 
the remainder by 11, divide the amount thus 
produced by 30, and not the quotient but the 
remainder is the epact. 

To find the Gregorian epact for any year 
whatever, divide the number of centuries in 
the year by 4, mult ply the remaiuder by 17, 
add to this 43 times the quotient + 86, and 
divide the total by 25. Subtract the quo- 
tient thus formed from the Golden Number 
multiplied by 11. If the remainder is sus- 
ceptible of being diminished by one or more 
thirties take it or them from it, and the result 
w ill be the epact required. (Sir Harris Nicolas : 
Chron. of Hist.) 

“ Divide by three : for each one left add ten ; 

Thirty reject : the prune makes epact then." 

Harris, iu Johnson. 

•ep- ao-net -Ick, a. [Gr. cn-au/eTixos (epai- 
netikos), from iiraxviu ( epaineo) = to praise ; 
e 7 raivos ( epainos ) = praise.] Pleasing, lauda- 
tory, encomiastic. 

•'In whatever kind of poetry, whether the eplck. 
the drama tick, the epcenetick, the bucoHck, or the 
epigram." — Phillips: Theatrical Poetry (PreL). 

ep-a go'-ge, s. [Gr. cth ( cpi ) = on, and ayw 
{tig 0) = to lead.] 

Rhet ; The bringing forward of a number of 
particular examples to prove a universal con- 
clusion ; the argument of induction. 

ep-a-gog' -Ic, a. [Gr. eTraywyiKo? (epagogikos), 
from eVayuiyij (epagoge)."] 

Rhet. : Of the nature of or pertaining to 
induction ; inductive. 

t e-pal' pate, a. [Lat. e = out, without, and 
palpum , palpus = a stroking.] [Palpi.] 
Entom. : Without palpi. 


ep-an-a-dl-pld-sis, 5 . [Gr., from Inava- 

inrXoos' (epanadiploo) = to make double, to 
repeat ; SittAoiu (diploS) = to double ; Sin-Ado? 
(diyUoos) = double.] [Anadiplosis.] 

Bhet. : Repetition ; t» term applied to that 
figure in rhetoric when the aentence ends with 
the same word with which It begins : ae, “Re- 
joice in the Lord nlway : and again I say, Re- 
joiee .” {Phil. iv. 4.) 

ep-Sin-a-lcp-sis, s. [Gr., from (epi), 
und avoArj^i* (a nalepsis) = taking up again, 
repetition ; a«/aAap/Ww (analambano) = to 
take up again, to repeat.] 

Rhet. : A figure of speech by which the 
same word or clause is repeated after a 
parenthesis. 

ep-an-dph -o ra, *. [Gr. lirava^tpu (epa- 
naphero ) ~ to bring* back, to repeat ] 

Rhet. : A figure in which a word or phrase 
Is repeated at the beginning of successive 
clauses. 

ep an-ar-tho -sis, *. [Epa^orthosis.] 

cp-an-as-trophe, s. [Gr., from €7Taxacr- 
Tpefiu (epanastrepho) = to return.] 

Rhet. : A figure in which the end of one clause 
is made the beginning of the next. 

cp 5n -o-dos, s. IGr., from int (epi), and 
acodo? ( anodos ) = a way up : dca (ana) = up, 
and 656? (kodos) = a way.] 

Rhetoric : 

1. A figure in which a aentence or member 
is inverted or repeated backwards. 

2. A return to the principal heads or to the 
proper subject of a discourse after a digres- 
sion, or in order to consider the topics sepa- 
rately and more particularly. 

ep an -e dy, s. [Epanodos ] 

Bot. : The reversion of an irregular flower 
to one of a regular form. 

ep-an-or-tho’ sis, s. [Gr. from tVavopflow 
tejxinorthod) = to set straight, to correct, from 
en-f ( epi ) = up, and avopdous ( anorthoo) — to 
set straight up ; op0o? ( orthos ) = straight.] 
Rhet. : A figure of speech by which a person 
recalls wliat he has said, in order to substitute 
stronger or more significant words. 

tep im’ thous, a. [Gr. Ini (cpi) - upon, 
and di'0o; (anthos) = a blossom, a flower.] 

Bot. : Growing upon a flower. Used of 
certain fungi. 

*ep arch', s. [Gr. errapxos ( eparckos ) — a 
commander ; tTrdpxw ( cparcho ) = to command, 
to be a commander : cV l ( epi) = on, upon, and 
dpxui (archb) = to rule.] 

Greek Antiq. : A governor or prefect of a 
province or eparchy. 

“Tho prefect* and the eparchs will retort 
To the Bucoleon with what speed they may.*" 
Taylor : Isaac Comnemu , It A 

* ep -ar-chy, s. [Gr. cn-apxi* ( eparchia ), from 
e'jrapxo? (eparchos).J 

Greek -4 ntiq . ; A province or district under 
the jurisdiction of an eparcb. 

e-paule, s. [Fr. cpaule = the shoulder.] 

Fort. : The shoulder of a bastion ; the 
salient angle formed by the face and flank. 

e-pa'ule-ment, s. [Fr. ; epaxde = the shoul- 
der.] A species of breastwork formed to 
defend the flank of a post or any other place. 
A work thrown up to defend troops from an 
attacking force ; usually shoulder high, hence 
the name epaulement. The expression is 
commonly used to designate the whole mass 
of earth, &c., which protects the guns in a 
battery in front and at the sides. 

Sp'-au lette, *ep'^>u-let, a. [Fr. Spau- 

lette, from epaule = the shonlder.] 

Mil.: A shoulder-piece; an ornamental 
badge worn on the shoulder, and made of 
various forms and material according to the 
rank of the wearer. The use of epaulettes 
was abolished in the British army in 1855, but 
they are still worn by naval officers above the 
rank of lieutenant. 

** Their old viunty was dazzled and seduced by mill- 
tary liveries, cockades, and epaulets."— Burke : Appeal 
from Old to Xcu> IVhigs. 

ep'-an let ted, a. [Eng. epavlett(e); -erf.] 
Furnished with or wearing epaulettes. 


* e paul ierc (e-pd! -yare), * e-paul-let 
(e -pol-le), s. [Fr. rjuule = the shoulder.] 
MU. Antiq. : A shoulder-piece, or protec- 
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tion for the shoulder, made either of one 01 
several successive plates. It was fastened to 
the sleeve of the hauberk by laces or points. 

ep ax' 1 al, a. [Gr. on (*pl) — upon, over, 
and Lat. axis ; Gr. tt£w* (aroa).] 

Anal.: Pertaining or relating to muscles 
lying above the embryonic vertebral axis. 
They are called by Huxley episkeletal muscles. 
[Episkeletal.] There are two divisions o! 
them : a dorso lateral, consisting chiefly of the 
long and shorter erector muscles of the spine 
and head, and a ventro-lateral, as the genio- 
hyoid, the stemo-mastoid, and other muscles. 

e-peir -a, s. IFrom Gr. en-eipvw {epeiruo). Epic 
and Ionic for <jrepvw (eptruo) =■ to pull to; 
tiri ( tpi ) = to, towards, and epvu> (eruo) - to 
draw or drag.] 

Zool.: A genus of Arachnids, the typical 
one of the family Epeiridae. Epeira diadema 
is the garden spider. It has eight eyes, nearly 
equal in size, 011 the anterior part of the head. 
It constructs a web with radiating threads, 
connected by concentrie circles, in the centre 
of which it takes its stand, to await the ap- 
pearance and entanglement of its prey. 

e-peir'-I-dae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. epeir{a ), and 
Lat. fern. pL adj. sutf. -idee.] 

Zool. : A family of Arachnidae (Spiders), order 
Araneida or Dimerosoniatu ; type Epeira (q.w). 

cp-en ge-pltal'-Ic, a. [Mod. Lat. epenceph- 
«/(ou), and Eng., Arc. suff. -tc.] 

Anal.: Pertaining or relating to the epen* 
cephalon ; the occipital or back part of the 
brain. 

The epenccphallc or occipital vertebra baa also a 
neural and a haemal arch .” — Todd ft Bowman : Phyriol. 
Anat., li. 597, 

ep-en-geph'-al-on, s. [Gr. ini (epi) = upon, 
and tyKe^aXo^Xengkephalos) — the brain.] 

Anat. : A portion of the brain which, with 
the uieteucephalon, constitutes the posterior 
primary vesicle. The epencephalon compre- 
hends the cerebellum, the pons Varolii, with 
the anterior part of the fourth ventricle. 
(Qua in.) 

ep-en-dy'-ma, s. [Gr. en (epi) — upnn, and 
erBvfxa ( endum < ) — a garment ; in Fr. epen- 
dyme.) 

Anat. : A delicate epitheliated structure, 
which acts as a kind of skin to the ventricles 
of the brain. ( Quain .) 

ependyma-ventriculorum, s. 

Anat. : The same as Ependyma (q.v.X 
(Quain.) 

* ep-e-net'-ic, a. [Ep^netic.] 

e-pen' -the sis, # 6-pen -the-?y, s. [Gr., 

from cTrerriflirjfu ( epentithemi ) = to place upon ; 
677i (epi) — U]iou; Tt&gpt (tithimi) — to place; 
Fr. epenthe-e.] 

Gram : The addition of a letter or lettera In 
the middle of a word, as alitium for cUitum. 

cp enthet’-ic, a. [G. <tii (cpi) — on, upon ; 
tvOeTOs (enthetns) = put in ; 6i T<.'th 7 /ai (entitkemi) 
= to place or put in.) 

Gram.: Iuserted or added in the middle of 
a word. 

e-per gne (g silent), $. [Etym. doubtful; 
perhaps from Fr. epargne = thrift, economy.] 
An ornamented stand for a large dish on a 
table. 
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5-pcr-il-a, s. [From epem, the Guy. man 
name of the fruit of Eperua fulcata. (See 
def.)] 

lint. : A germs of leguminous plants, sub- 
order Ctesalpime®, tribe Amherstiere. Eperua 
faleata, the Wallaba tree of Guiana, has 
abruptly pinnate leaves, and peduncles of 
flowers. Sir R. Scliomburgli says that the 
wood is deep red, frequently varied with 
whitish streaks, hard, heavy, shining, im- 
pregnated with an oily resin, amt in conse- 
quence very durable. ( Lindley , Ac.) 

€-p 0 X-e-g 6 -sJs* s. [Gr., from eirc£ifytVa( 
(epexTigeomai)= to narrate in detail ; i^r\y4op.a, 
(exPgeomai) — to lead ont, to detail : e£ (ex) = 
out, and ryyeofxai (hcgeomni) rr to lead.) [Ex- 
egesis.] A lull or detailed account or expla- 
nation of somethiog which has gone before : 
exegesis. 

fc-pex e-get'-ic-al, a. [Gr. ini ( epi ), and 
Eng. exegetical (q.v.).] Of the nature of an 
epexegesis ; explanatory of something which 
has gone before ; exegetical. 

e'-phah, t 6-pha, s. [Heb. rprst < ephah ), 
probably from an old Coptic or Egyptian 
word, spelled in Septuagint Gr. o!</>i ( oipki ), 
and ol<f>et ( oiphei ) = a measure of capacity.] 
Weights & Measures: A measure of capacity 
among the Jews, containing ten omers (Exod. 
xvi. 3(5). It was used for dry goods, such as 
flour, barley, &c. (Judg. vi. 19 ; Ruth ii. IT). 
It was the same in capacity as the bath, but 
the latter was for liquids (Ezek, xlv. 10 , 11 , 
14). Calculations made from some statements 
of Josephus, give the ephah a capacity of 
1985*77 cubic inches. 

" Aud Ohleon went In, and made ready a kid, and 
unleavened cakes of an ephah of flour.”— Judge* vi. 19 

S-phe'-be, s. [Gr. €<prjl3os (ephebos) = a kind 
of cup.] 

Bot. : A genus of Li eke ns, the typical one of 
the family Ephebid®. 

S-phe'-bi-dae, s. pi [Mod. Lat. epkeb(e), and 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Hot. : A family of Lichens, tribe Hymeuo- 
thalmnere. 

Spb'-e-dra, s. [Lat. ephedra, from Gr. 
c^eSpa ( ephedra ) = a setting by or at a thing, 
a plant, perhaps EquUetum sylvaticum.] 

Bot. : A genus of Gnetace®. The flowers 
are dlcecious ; the males in catkins, with a 
bifid calyx, seven stamens, with four inferior 
and two superior anthers ; the females with a 
quintuple two-parted calyx, two ovaries, and 
two seeds. The species occur in all the four 
divisions of the world. Tlieir fruit is said to 
be mucilaginous, eatable, suh-acid,and slightly 
purgent. The branches and flowers of the 
Asiatic Ephedras were formerly sold as styp- 
tics. 

e-phe'-lis (pi c-pbel-ides), s. [Gr. 

(ephelis) (sing.) = an iron-band on a box 
cover, (pi.) freckles : ini ( cpi ) = upon, and 
(Ae(o.s') — a nail, or -JjAios (hellos) — the 
sun. (Liddell & Scott.)] 

Med. : A term for the freekles which appear, 
in persons of fair complexion, on those parts 
of the skin which are exposed to the sun. It 
is also used to designate these patches occur- 
ring on other parta of the body. 

S-phem'-er a, s. [Gr. tyuaepov (ephcmeren) 
= ( 1 ) a short-lived insect, the May -fly ; ( 2 ) a 
poisonous plant : ini ( epi ) here = for, and 
rpxipa (heme ret) = a day.] 

Entom. : The typical genus of the family 
Ephenierid® (q.v.). Ephemera vulgata is the 
May-fly or Day-fly. The larva is aquatic. In 
the perfect state it lives a very short time. 
Its emergence from the water is not so strik- 
ing a phenomenon as is that of its congeners 
in Holland, France, and Switzerland, which 
emerge in immense swarms, like driving snow 
flakes, one evening, and, having deposited 
their eggs, leave tlieir dead hodies piled in 
heaps on the banks of their natal stream on 
the morning of the very oext day. [Etvm.] 

e-phem'-er-al, a. & s. [Gr. i^pepos (ephe- 
meros), from ini (epi) — on, and gpepa (hemera) 
= a day.] 

A. As o djective .* 

I. Lit. : Beginning and ending in a day ; 
existing only for a day. 


eperua— ephippium 


2. Fig . ; Short-lived ; continuing or existing 
only for a short time. 

M When the gnlo of ephemeral popularity fihn.ll have 
grad oiilly Bulmided,*'— A'nar .■ On Grammar School*. 

B, As subs*. : Any thing which lives or con- 
tinues only for a day ; anything short-lived. 

* e-phem cr-ST-lt-y, s. [Eug. ephemeral ; 
-ity. ] A transient trifle. 

“Till* lively companion , . . chattered ophemerali- 
tie i while Gerard wrote the Immortal lives."— C. 
Ilea do Cloister A Hearth, ch. 1*1. 

* e-phem' cr an, s. [Or. «tyTj>*fpos (ephime- 
rosj.J Anything which is ephemeral. 

“ The least of these small Ineected ephemeram." — 
Howell: Letter t, bk. iL, let. 50. 

eph e-mor-e sa, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. ephemer - 
(um) (q v.), and Lat. fem. pi. adj. euflf. -etc.] 
Bot. : A tribe or family of Innpcrculate 
terminal foliated mosses. 

* e-phe-mer’ -ic, o. [Gr. etfrrjfxepos (epheme- 
ros).J The same as Ephemeral (q.v.). 

eph e-mer 1 dse,s. pi. [Mod. Lat. ephemera) 
(q.v.), and Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. - idw .] 

1. Entom. : May-flies. A family of neu- 
ropterous insects ; family Subulicornes. 
Antennae very small, three jointed. Wings 
perpendicular or nearly so, the anterior pair 
much the larger. Body terminating in three 
setae. Anterior legs protruded forwards to be 
used as organs of touch. The larvae, which, 
except that they want wings, much resemble 
the perfect insect, are aquatic, hreathing by 
branchi®. According to Swammerdam, they 
are three years in reaching the perfect state, 
when they come forth immediately to de- 
posit tlieir eggs and die. The chief genera are 
Oxyeypha, with only two wings; Cloe with 
four, the hinder ones, however, being minute; 
Baetis and Ephemera with the inferior wings 
larger, the former with three ocelli, the latter 
with two. [Eph emera. ] 

2. Palceont. : M r. Scudder believes his 
Platephemera antiqua, from the Devonian 
rocks of North America, to be one of the 
Ephemericl®. The family is believed also to 
have had representatives in the Carboniferous 
rocks. [Ephemerites.] If so, then its dis- 
covery in all the intermediate strata is only 
a question of time. 

e-phem'-er-zd, s. [Ephemerid.e.] 

Zool . : An insect of the family Ephemerid® 
(q.v.). 

Larger than that of any recent Ephemerids."— 
Xicholton : Paltsont., i. 406. 

e-phem’-er-is (pi e phe-mer'-I-des), s. 
[Gr. - a diary.] 

* L Ordinary Language : 

1. A journal, a diary, an account of daily 
transactions. 

2. An almanack. 

“ Let bimmake on ephemerides, rear! Suisset the cal- 
culator's works. Scaliger De Emeudatioue Teinporum, 
nud Petavlus his adversary, till lie understand them.” 
— Burton : Anatomy uf Melancholy, p. 2ttt. 

II. Technically: 

1. Asfron. (Of a planet): The place of the 
planet for a number of successive days. 

2. Literature: 

(1) A collective name for reviews, magazines, 
and other periodical literature. 

(2) A record of events which have happened 
on tho same date in different years. 

e-phem'-er-ist, s. [Ephemeris.] 

L One who keeps a journal or diary ; a diarist. 
2. One who studies the daily motions and 
positions of the planets ; an astrologer. 

“The u1ght before he was discoursing of and slight- 
lug the art of foolish astrologers, aud geuetbiacaj 
ephemerists, that pry into the horoscope of nativities." 
— Dowell. 

e-phem-er-l'-tes, s. [Mod. Lat. ephcmer(a ); 

-i to.] 

Palfpont. : A presumed genus of Ephemerid® 
of Carboniferous age. 

e-phem -er 6 morph, [Eng., &c. ephem- 
ero(n), and Gr. p.op<}>g ( morphe ) = form.] A 
term coiued by Bastian, to include the lowest 
forms of life under one general designation. 
“The transformation from the vegetal to the 
animal, and from the auitnal to the vegetal inodes 
of growth so common among ephemer omorphs."^ 
Battian : The Brain an Organ of Mind, ch. i. 

* e phem'-er- on, s. [Gr. i^pepov (ephem- 
eron).} [Ephemera.] The same as, hut more 
correct than. Ephemera (q.v.). 


ephemcron worm, s. The ephemera 
which, however, continues long in the worm 
or larva state. It is when it reaches the per- 
fect state that it is ephemeral in the duration 
of ita life. [Ephemera.] 

“Swammerdam observe* of the epkemeron-wormt, 
that tlieir food Is clay, and that they nuik© their ct-lU 
of tho aaui e " — Derham: Phytico- Theolojg. 

* e-phem -er-ous, a. [Gr. i<pypepo<: (ephe m- 
mw).J 

1. Ord. Lang.: Ephemeral, short-lived. 

"The ephemcron x tale that does It* busines*, and 
dies In a day."— Burke : French /(evolution. 

2. Bot. : Lasting only a day. 

c-jphcm'-er-um, 3 . [Mod. Lat., from Gr. 
t<f}Tjpepos (ephemeras) — lasting but a day.) 

Bot . : The typical genus of the tribe Ephem- 
ere* (q.v.). 

phe -sian (sian as zhyiin), s. & a. [Lat., 

Are., Ephesus ; Gr. ''E</><o-o<; (Ephesos ) ; i con- 
nective, and Eng., Arc. adj. auff. -cin.J 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to Ephesus, a cele- 
brated city in classic times, one of those 
belonging to the Ionic Confederation. It is 
now in ruins. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Geog. : A native of Ephcsua. 

2. (PI.) Scrip. Canon: St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Ephesians (q.v.). 

T[ St. Paul's Epistle to the Ephesians : 

Scrip. Canon : One of the books of the New 
Testament. It seems to have been sent forth 
by St. Paul about a.d. 62, while he was a 
prisoner at Rome. (Acts xxviii. 30-31 ; Eph. 
iii. 1, iv. 1.) He sent it tn its destination by 
the baud of Tyehicus (Eph. vi. 21). The 
Church at Ephesus had been founded by Paul 
himself, or at least he had raised it from the 
feebleness in point of numbers and knowledge 
in which it had been when he ’commenced liis 
missionary work io that city. For two years 
he preached Christ, not merely to the perma- 
nent residents in Ephesus, but to the multi- 
tudes who resorted thither as pilgrims to visit 
the celebrated Temple of Diana, then one of 
the wonders of the world (Acts xix. 10). 
When driven from the city owing to a riot 
raised by one whose craft would have been in 
danger had idolatry fallen, he retained a deep 
interest in his converts ; and, despatching 
Tychicns to inquire after their welfare (Eph. 
vi. 21). gave him the canonical Epistle to the 
Ephesians, for the Church just named, with 
another to the Church at Colosse (Col. iv. 7). 
Between these two there is great similarity, 
end that to the Culossians seems to have been 
written first. In consequence of the simi- 
larity De Wette, rejecting the testimony of 
antiquity, considered the epistle to the Ephe- 
sians a mere imitation of that to the Colos- 
sians, allowing it, however, to be a production 
of the first century ; while Ferdinand Baur 
rejected both, believing at least the Epistle to 
the Colossians to show traces of Gnosticism 
and Montanisni. It is evident from the 
Epistle to the Ephesians that the converts at 
Ephesus were maiuly Gentiles (Eph. ii. 11, 
iii. 1), and prominent in the didactic part 
of the letter is the doctrine that Christ 
has broken down the middle wall of partition 
which severs Jew end Gentile, putting both 
on the same level of privilege within his 
Church (Eph. ii. 11-22, iii. 1-6). The Epistle 
concludes with a series of practical exhor- 
tations. 

eph e -site, [From Ephesus, in the vicioity 
of which it occurs.] 

Min. : A pearly wliite mineral, bard enough 
to scratch glass. Sp. gr. 3*15 to 3*20. Compos. : 
silica 30 4 to 31*54 ; alumina 56*45 to 57 S9; 
lime 1S9 to 2*11; protoxide of iron 1*0 to 
1*34 ; soda wbth a little potassa 4 41 ; water 
3 09 to 3*12, (Dana.) 

# eph-i-al -te^, s. [Gr. €<£u»Attis (ephialds) 

= one who leaps upon, the nightmare : ini 
(epi) = upon, aud aAAo/Liac (hallomai) = to 
spring, leap, or bound.] 

Med. : The nightmare. It is now technically 
known by its Latin name incubus (q.v.). 

“The ephialtet, or ni^ht -mare, la called by the 
cotnmou people wltcli-ndmg." — Brand: Popular 

Antiquities. 

e-phip'-pl-um, s. [Lat., from Gr. 

(eph ippion) = anything placed on a horse's 
hack, such as a horse-cloth, or a saddle : ctu 
(epi) — upon, and '(ttwo-; (hippos) = a horse.] 
ZaoL : A receptacle on the back of the 
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antomostrocan called Dnplinfa, In which the 
winter eggs are deposited. ( Nicholson .) 

£ph Od, e'-phbd, s. [Heb., but partly of 
Aramaic form, (ephoil), from ICS ( aphad ) 
«= to gird to, on, or about ; to wrap about.] 

Hebrew Archaeology : 

1. A short coat covering the shoulders and 

breast of the Jewish High Priest. It was in 
two pieces, one covering the breast aud the 
other the upper 
part of the back, 
the connection 
between the two 
being main* 
tained above by 
shoulder - pieces 
with clasps made 
of two large onyx 
Btones, each in- 
scribed with the 
Dames of six of 
the tribes of 
Israel. The two 
were, moreover, 
united beneath 
by a “curious 
girdle” of gold, 
blue, purple, 
acavlet, and Hue epuod. 

twined linen, 

with cunning work, encircling the waist. The 
breast-plate of judgment with the 41 Urim and 
Tlimmnim" waa to be affixed to it in front 
by golden rings. There was, moreover, to be 
the robe of the eplind, a second and larger 
coat., of one entire piece of woven-work, blue 
in colour, with a hole above for the neck and 
a hem beneath with alternate pomegranates 
end golden bells. 

2. A similar but less splendid garment, de- 
Berihed as of lin-m, worn by Samuel wheo, as 
a boy, he was engaged in the temple sendee 
(1 Sam. ii. 18): by king David when he took 
joyous part in the removal of the ark from 
the house of Obed-edom to the city of David 
(2 Sam. ii. 12), 3 nd even by the ordinary 
priests of Nob (1 Sam. xxii. 18). 

1 3. Apparei an idol of a particular 
character (Judges viii. 24-27, xvii. 5, xviii. 
IS, 20). 

eph'-or, s. [Gr. cc£opo« (ephoros) = overseeing; 
ctftopdu) (evknrao) — to oversee : ini (epi) = 
over, and opaw ( horao ) to see, to look.) 

Greek Antiq. : One of flve magistrates chosen 
at Sparta, ami invested with the highest power, 
controlling even the kings. 

eph -or-al, a. [Eng. ephor ; ~al.] Of or per- 
taining to an ephor. 

eph r dr-al-ty, s. [Eng. ephoral; Ay.] The 
office, rank, or term of office of an ephor. 

* eph - 6 - rus, s. [Lat., from Gr. i<papo<; 
(ep/ioros).] An Ephor (q.v.). 

£-phyr -a (yr as ir), s. [Lat. Ephyra ; Gr. 
'E^vpa ( Ephura ) = the old name of Corinth.) 

Zoology : 

1, A pseudo-genus of Rhizostomidse, being 
the “ hydra-tuba" or larva state of Aurelia or 
other true genera of the family. 

2. A genus of Geometer motha. Several 
species are British, 

iSp'-l-blast, s. [Gr. ini ( epi ) = upoo, and 
/SAcktto? ( blastos ) = a sprout, shoot, or sucker.) 

A nat. : The name given by Foster and Bal- 
four to what is by Quain and others called the 
ectoderm (q.v.). 

Sp-i-ble'-ma, s. [Gr. iniphrpia (epiblcma) = 
that which is thrown over, a cloak.] 

Bof. : The name given by Schleiden to the 
young and tender epidermis of plants still in 
bud or that covering young ovules iu the 
ovary. 

dp'-iG' * ep-ick, a. & s. [Lat. epicus , from 
Gr. ejuicos ( epikos ) = epic, narrative ; in os 
(epos) = a word, a narrative, a song.) 

A. As adj. : Narrative, containing or of the 
nature of narrative, heroic. The term is speci- 
fically applied to a poem which narrates the 
history, real or fictitious, of some notable 
action or achievement, or aeries of actions or 
achievements, accomplished by some distin- 
guished hern. The most celebrated epic poems 
are— in Greek literature, The Iliad and Odyssey 


of Homer ; In I^atin, the >Eneid of Virgil ; and 
in English, the Paradise Lost of Milton. 

••The aubjeet of the epic Jioeni miut be some one 
great, complex action. The prlucijuvl personages must 
belong to the high jilacee of the world, ami must be 
grand and elevated lu their Id twus, and In their bearing. 
The nirMiire miut Iw of a eoiioroua dlh'iiUy befitting 
the subject. The action I* carried on by a mixture of 
nnirative. dialogue, imd soliloquy. Briefly to express 
It* iitfiUi requisite*, the epic i»*-m Ireats of one great. 
Complex action in a giand style, ami with fuluco* of 
detail/' — Dr. Arnold. 

B. As subst. : An epic or heroic poem : a 
narrative poem describing in elevated style 
the achievements of some hero. 

" Iu pompous epic, tow'rlug odes, 

I strut with heru«. feast with gods. 

Soynervile : The Happy Lunatic. 

&p' Ic al, a. [Eng. epic ; -aL] The sama 
as Epic (q.v.). 

ep i ca lyx, s. [Gr. ini ( epi ). and *dAuf 
(kalux) = a covering, seed-vessel, shell, or pod.] 
Bot. : An outer calyx, an involucre. 

* ep i-cAr'-i dans, cp i car i def, s. pi, 
[Gr. ctti (epi) — ui>on, and Kapis ( karis ) — 
a shrimp or prawn.] 

ZooL: An old family or tribe of laopodoua 
Cmstaceaus founded by Latreille. They are 
now the family Bupyrida? (q.v.). They are 
parasitic on shrimps. [Etym.] 

ep i carp, s. [Gr. ctrt (epi) = upoo, and 
«apwos (karpos) — fruit.] 

Bot. : The integument or akin of a fruit, or 
the outermost layer of the pericarp. It ia 
produced by the underside of the carpillary 
leaf. It is distinguished from the sarcocarp 
or flesh and the endocarp or atone (q.v.). 

* ep' l^edo, * ep i-ced, * cp T 9 ed -i- 

um, s [Lat. rpicedium, lrom Gr. etTucij&eio*' 
(epikedeion) — a dirge ; c 7 rt*i) 5 eioc (epikedeion) 
= funereal : ini (epi) = upon, and KijSos ( kedos ) 
= grief; Fr. epicede.) A funeral hymn or 
song ; a dirge. 

We are yet in hope of somewhat to come forwanle, 
to the In istyinable glory of the land, namely hia worthy 
works de Antiqudate Britannica, et de Ittustrlb us 
VtrU, with hya epigrams xud epicede*.’— Bale : Oedic. 
of Leland'i Itinerary (1&49). 

* ep-l-^ed-l-al, a. [Eng. epiced(e ); -ial.) 
Of or pertaining to am epicede ; funereal, 
elegiac. 

* ep-i ^ed l-an, a. & s. [Eng cpiced(e); 

A, adj. : The same as Epicedial (q.v.). 
•'[The] epicedian song [is] a song sung ere the corps 

be burled. — Cocker am. 

B. rfs subst. : An epicede ; a funeral hymn 
or song. 

** B!ack-eyed awxna 
Did sing as woful eptcedian* 

As they would atraightwnys die." 

Chapman : Hero & Leander, seat. iv. 

* ep-e-ced'-I-um, s. [Lat.) An epicede 
(q.v.). T 

*’ These, your own anthems, shall become 
Your lasting epuedium." 

Sandys : Paraphrase. 

ep -I- 9 ene, a. [Lat. epiccenus , , from Gr. 
efftVotPo? ( epikoinos ) = common : ini (epi) — 
upon, and koivos (fcoiaos) = common ; Fr, 

iicene.) 

Gram. : Of common gender ; a term applied 
to uouns which have but one form to indicate 
animals of both aexes : as, Lat. otns= a sheep. 

* ep I - 9e - r&S' - tic, a. [Gr. ewtKepatrmcov 
(epikerastikos) = tempering the humours : 
tn act pavia) p.t (epiktrannnmi) = to mix; Fr. 
epicerastique.] Lenient, assuaging. 

op -i chile, s. [Gr. ini (epi) = upon, and 
xetAos ( cheilos ) = a lip.) 

Bot. : The upper half of the lip of a strangu- 
lated or jointed orchid flower. 

ep-i-chi-re'-ma, s. [Gr. = an attempt, from 
etrtxeipfw (epichiired) = to attempt, to put 
one’s hand to : im (epi) = upon, aud x«‘P 
(cheir) — the hand.) 

Logic Iihet. : A syllogism in which the 
proof of the major or minor premise, or both, 
is introduced with the premises themselves, 
and the conclusion is drawn in the usual way. 

ep-I-chlor hy ' <irm, s. [Gr. ini (epi)= upon, 
aud Eng., &c. chlorhydrin($) (q.v.).] 

Chcm. : Glycidic hydrochloride, C 3 H 5 CIO, 
CH 2 

°<l 

or, n CH 

CH 2 CI. It is iaomeric with mono- 
chloracetone, CIIoCl 0*CH 3 . Epichlorhydrin 


is obtained by adding finely powdered caustic 
soda slowly to dicliloi hydrin, but the tern j-era- 
ture must not rise al>ove 130*. Tlieu It is dis- 
tilled. EiJichlorhydrin Is a colourless liquid 
insoluble in water ; it boils at 117*. It ia 
soluble in alcohol and in ether. It unites 
with fuming hydrochloric acid, forming sym- 
metrical ^diclilorhy<lrin,CH 2 Cl’Gll(OH)'CH 2 Cl. 
By long boiling w ith water it is converted into 
monochlorhydrin. Nitric acid converts it 
into chlor-lactic acid, UH^Cl CHfOHJ CO'OIl. 

Sp i chlbr'-ite, s . [Gr. (epi) — upon, 
over, with, and Eng., Ac. chlorite (q.v.). 
Named so as to suggest that it is akin to 
chlorite.) 

Min. : A dull green mineral with a white or 
greenish streak, and greasy lustre. It occurs 
fibrous or columnar. Hardness 2 to 2 5; sp. 
gr. 2*76. Compos. : Silica KP48 ; alumina 
10 96 ; seaquioxide of iron 8‘72 ; protoxide of 
iron 8*96 ; magnesia 23; lime 6 * 68 ; water 
10 18. Found at Harzburg. 

* ep I chbr'-i-al, a. [Gr. tTTcxwpto* (< epicho - 
nos) from im (epi) = on, in, and X“P a ( ehora ) 
= the country.) Belonging to the country. 

•’ Local or rvichorlal »Qperstltloua."— De Quincey 1 
Modern Superstition. 

ep 1-ell' nal, a. [Gr. ini (rpi) = upon, and 
aAu'tj (kline) = a conch.) 

Bot. : Placed upon the disc or receptacle of 
a flower, 

ep l cbl -ic a, [Gr. ini (epi) = upon, *aiAo* 
(kolon) = the colon, and Eng., &c. sufl. -ic.] 
Anat. : The colon ; peitaining to the part of 
the abdomen so situated. 

ep i con -dyle, s. [Gr. ini(epi) = upon, and 
Eng. condyle (q.v.).] 

A nat. : The name given by Chaussier to 
what is generally called simply a condyle 
(q.v.). 

ep-i-cbr bl'-llne, a. [Gr. ini (epi) - upon ; 
Lat. corolla (q.v.), and Eng., Ac. sutf. -in«.) 
Bot. : Inserted in or upon the corolla. 

ep-i-cra -ni-ai, n. [Mod. Lat. epicranium 
(q.v.) ; Eng. Ax. suff. -of.) 

Anat. : Perbiining to the upper surface of tha 
cranium. Thus the occipito-frontal aponeuro- 
sis is called also the epicranial aponeurosis. 
There arc also epicranial muscles. They are 
the same as the oceipito-froutal ones. (Quain.) 

t ep i cra -m-um, s. [Gr. ini (epi) — upon, 
and npaviov (K-ran ion) = the skull.] 

Anat. : The soft parts covering the cranium 
or skull. 

e-pic-te'-ti an (tl as shl)» a * [Seedef.) Of 

or relating to Epictetus, a Stoic philosopher, 
bom at Hierapolis, in Phrygia, about the 
middle of the first century of our era. He is 
said to have been originally brought to Roma 
as a slave, but the means by which he ob- 
tained his liberty and rose to eminence are 
not known. 

ep'-i-cure, s. [Seedef.].) 

*1. Orig. : A follower of Epicurus, a cele- 
brated philosopher, bom at Gargeltus. in 
Samoa, b c. 342. In b.c. 306 he founded tha 
school of philosophy at Athens which after- 
wards bore his name. He died in b.c. 270. 
He taught that the true end of existence is a 
species of quietism, in which the philosopher 
holds himself open to all tha pleasurable 
sensations which the temperate indulgence of 
his ordinary appetites, and the recollection of 
past, with the anticipation of future enjoy- 
ments, are sufficiently abundant to supply. 

"So the epicures say of the Stoic's felicity placed Ln 
virtue, that it i» like the feeliug of a player, who. ii 
he were left of his auditors aud their applause, h* 
would straight be oat of heart aud couutenauce.’'— 
Bacon : Colours of Good <t Evil. 

*2. Any one who, like Epicurus, denied a 
ditine providence. In use among the old 
English ditines. 

** The epicure gmuta there i> a God. Imt denies bU 
provideQce. "— Sydenham : Athenian Babbler. (Trench: 
Select Glossary, p. TO.) 

3 . Owing to a misrepresentation of the 
ethical system of Epicurus, as one charac- 
terized by gross sensualism, the word became 
applied to one who gave himself up to sen- 
sual enjoyments, especially those of the table. 
•*It Is ft maxim with acme in modem days. n«verU 
ask ft favour of ao epicure till niter his meals — 
Cogan : On the Passions, voL L. pt ii. ch. iL, § 18. 
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■ ep-i-ciire, v.i. [Epicure, s.] To live like 
an epicure ; to epicurize. 

" They did epicure It In dally exceeding*."— Fuller ; 
BUt. Cambridge, IL 48. 

* Sp-I-eu-re'-al, a. [Eng. epicure; -a/.] Epi- 
curean.* 

"These are epicureal tenets."— Burton : Anatomy of 
Melancholy, p. 387. 

-i-cu-re'-on, a. & $. [Lat. epicureus, from 
r. 'EniKOvp<lo<; ( Epikoureios ) ; Fr. epicurien.) 

A, As adjective : 

* 1. Orig. : Or or pertaining to Epicurus, or 
his system of philosophy. 

2. Like an epicure ; luxurious, voluptuary, 
BensuaL 

“ Epicurean cooks 

Sharpen with cloyleea Bauce hla appetite." 

Shakesp . : Antony * Cleopatra, li. L 

B. .is substantive : 

*1. Orig,: A follower of Epicurua or his 
system of philosophy. 

" Like a Stoic, or like 
A wiser Epicurean." 

Tennyton: Maud, I. Iv. Z1_ 

2. An epicure, a sensualist, a gourmand. 

“ The brotherhood 
Of soft Epicurean t. taught — if they 
The enda of being would secure, and win 
The crown of wisdom— to yield up their soola 
To a voluptuous unconcern," 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. liL 

ep-i-cu-re'-an-ism, a. [Eng. epicurean ; 
‘ism.] ' 

1. Orig.: Attachment to, or following of the 
teaching of Epicurus. 

2. Attachment or devotion to sensual en- 
*■ joymeuts. 

" A dislike which sprang, not from bigotry, hut from 
Epicureattism." — Macaulay : Wat. Eng., cb. xviii. 

* ep'-i-cdre -ly, adv. [Eng. epicure ; -ly.] Like 
an epicure ; delicately, luxuriously. 

" His horses arc provendered as tpicurelyf—Nashe : 
Lenten & tuffe. 

* ep i-cur'-e-ous, a, [Eng. epicure ; -ous.] 
Epicurean. 

“ The double-faced epicureoiu blte-sheepe.*— Gar- 
diner : True Obedience ; Trans, to the Reader, 

$p-i-cur i§m, £p -i-oiire Ism, s. [Eng. 
epicure ; -ism.] The same as Epicureanism 
( q.v.). 

" Infidelity or modern Deism Is little else bnt 
revived Epicureism, Sadductam, and Zendlchism." — 
Water land: Works, viii 80. 

* ep -I cur-ize, v.i. [Eng. epicure ) ; -ise.) 

1. To profess or follow the tenets of Epi- 
curus. 

2. To Indulge like an epicure ; to luxuriate, 
to feaat. 

“ Let them tyrannize, epiourize, oppresae. luxuriate. * 
—Burton : A not. of MeUtn. ; To the Reader, p. 60. 

* ep'-i-ciir-y, * ep i-cur-ye, a. [Eng. 
epicur(e); ~y. j Epicurean. 

“These epicurye opinions." — Joye j Exposition of 
Daniel, ch. xti. 

f cp'-i-$y-cle, s. [Gr. cttiicukAo? ( epUcuklos)= 
an cpicyle, au additional circle. 

Geom. & Astron. : A circle, the centre of 
which is carried round upon another circle. 
The term is used specially in connection with 
Ptolemy’s complex system of astronomy. 
Wishing to account for the fact thst a planet 
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has sometimes a direct and sometimes a retro- 
grade motion, relatively to the signs of the 
Zodiac, he supposed the earth to stand at a 
point e, in the diameter b d, though not in 
the centre a of a circle ncu. A small circle 
pqr was described with one extremity b of 
the diameter as the centre. Around this 
centre the small circle was supposed to re- 
volve whilst itself moving arouud the circum- 


ference of the larger one aci>. This small 
circle was the epU»ele, and it was supposed 
to carry upon its Circumference a planet r, 
which, viewed from the position of the earth, 
sometimes had a direct and sometimes a retro- 
grade motion. The great circle is called the 
Deferent of the epicycle. 

“Gird the sphere 

With centric and ecceutrlc, scribbled o'er ; 

Cyclo and epicycle Milton : 1‘. L., vtll. 82-4. 

ep-I ^y-ollc, a. [Eng., &c. epicycle); -ic.] 
Geom. : Pertaining or relating to an epicycle 
(q.v.). 

“The epicycllc mothm with respect to the centre of 
the epicycle ! —Pen ny Cyclo., xxv. 283. 

g ploy cllo train, s t 

Mach. : An epicyclic-train is one in which 
the axes of the wheels revolve around a com- 
mon centre. Epicyclic-trains are used for 
various purposes. A number of applications 
of the device have been made to harvesting- 
niachines, in transmitting the motion of the 
driving-wheel axle to the cutter-bar. 

ep-l^y'-cloid, s. [Gr. eTrbcvKAos ( epikuklos ) 
= an epicycle, and Jdos (ctdo$) = form.] 

1. Gen. (Geom.): A curve generated by the 
revolution of the point in the circumference 
of a circle along the convex or concave part 
of another circle. 

2. Spec. : The revolution of a point in a 
curve along the convex side of another one, as 
opposed toahypocycloid, which rcvolvesalong 
the concave one. Used chiefly in connection 
with the Ptolemaic system of astronomy. 
[Epicycle.] 

ep-i-cy cloi'-^dal, a. [Eng. -fee. epicycloid ; 
-al] 

Geom. : Pertaining or relating to au epicy- 
cloid or containing one. 

cptcycloidal wheel, s. 

Mach. : An epicycloidal wheel Is a con- 
trivance for securing parallel motion, in 
converting reciprocating motion into circular, 
depending on the principle that an inner epi- 
cycloidal curve becomes a straight line when 
the diameter of the fixed circle is just double 
that of the rolling one. It consists of a fixed 
ring, with teetli on the inside, into which is 
geured a wheel of half its diameter ; to a pin 
on the circumference of the smaller wheel the 
reciprocating motion is communicated, while 
the centre of the wheel describes a circle and 
may receive the pin of a crank whose shaft is 
concentric with the ring. 

2p -I -dele' tic, ep I-deac-tic-al, a. [Gr. 
eirififiKTiKos ( epideiktikos ) = displaying, show- 
ing off; tjriieiKvujuu ( epideiktunni ) = to show 
off, from ciri and SeiKwpu (dtiknami) = to 
show ] Showing off ; displaying ; specif., ap- 
plied to elaborate eulogiuras or set orations, 
such as were frequent among the Athenian 
orators, and of winch Socrates gives the best 
examples. 

“Fine pieces of eloquence of that kind which the 
Ancient rnetoriciaus denominated the epideictic.' — 
Knox : Winter Evenings, eveu. 2a. 

£p l-dem'-Ic, * ep-i dem -Ich, a. & 5 . 

[Lat. epulemus, from Gr. eVifirj/jio? (epidemos), 
from em = upon, and Stj/uos (demos) = the 
people ; Fr. epuUmique .] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Common to, affecting, or falling at once 
upon a large number of people in a commu- 
nity : as, an epidemic disease. [B. ] 

2. Generally prevailing ; affecting largs 
numbers. 

** He ought to have been husled in losing his money 
or in other amusements equally laudable and epi- 
dennek among persons of honour. 1 '—Swift. 

* 3. General, universal. 

“ The epide-nick madness of the times." 

Dennis : Remarks on Homer. 

B. As substantive: 

1. Med. : A disease which attacks many 
persons at the same time at different places, 
spreading with great rapidity, extremely viru- 
lent and" fatal at the first onset, gradually 
becoming spent and feeble in the course of 
time, so that the early cases are usually the 
worst. The plague, cholera, small-pox, and in- 
fluenza are epidemics, and other infectious dis- 
eases are amongst the number. The lower ani- 
mals are also subject to epidemic influences, a 
typical example being the rinderpest, or cattle 
plague in lStfA Epidemics have a great 
tendency to alternate, such as small-pox, 


boil, boy; pout, jowl; cat, sell, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, 
-clan, -tian - shun. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -sion = zhun. -clous, -tions, - 


then measles, then scarlet fever, aud so on, 
seldom markedly running simultaneously. 
Endemic, epidemic, and infectious poisons 
are classified by the Hegiatrar-General of 
England as zymotic (q.v.). All wc can say 
with certainty regarding epidemics, ia that 
there must be aoiue diatempered condition of 
the circumstances arouud ua— some secret 
power that is operating Injuriously upon our 
system— and to this we give the name of 
epidemic influence or cousfifufum, predisposing 
to the reception of a specific poiaou. 

ep-I dem -Ic al, a. [Eng. ejndemic ; -of.) 
The same as Epidemic (q.v.). 

" The pestilence was bo epidemical that there dy 7 d 1» 
Loudon 6,000 a week ." — Evelyn : Memoirs. 

* ep l dem - 10 -al-Iy, adv. [Eng. epidemical ; 

dy.) 

1. In maunerof an epidemic. 

2. Generally, universally. 

“So audaciously and epidemically faclnorona"— 
Feltham ; Resolves, pt. IL, res. 40. 

ep-I-d^m’-ic-al-ness, s. [Eng. epidemical; 
-ness.] The quality or atate of being epi- 
demical. 

ep-i-dem-i og'-ra-phy, s. [Eng. epi 
demise); aud Gr. ypd4><*>(graphd) — to write.) 
Med. : A treatise on epidemic diseases. 

ep-i dem-I o-log'-Ic-al, a. [Eng. epidemi- 
olog(y); deal.] Of or pertaining to epidemi- 
ology. 

ep-i dem-i-5r-6-gy, s. [Eng. epidemic, 
.and Gr. A oyos (logos) = a word, a discourse.] 
Med. : That branch of medical science 
which deals with the treatment or investiga- 
tion of epidemic diseases. 

* ep l dem y, * ip-y-dym-ye, a. & s. [Fr. 

epulemie.] [Epidemic.) 

A. As adj. : Epidemic. 

“ Ye lande of FTauuce whs greuously vexyd with the 
plage ipydymye.' — Fabyan . Chronicle, an. 1599. 

B. As subst. : An epidemic. 

ep-i-den'-dre se, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. epiden- 
dr(um ), and Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -ea>.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Orehids. It comprises 
those genera which have the pollen masses 
waxy ; a distinct caudicle, but no separate 
etigmatic gland. 

ep-I -den'-druin, s. [Gr. cTrtSeViptos (epiden- 
drios) « on, or in a tree : eirt (epi) = upon, and 
Sey&poo (dendron) = a tree.] 

Botany : 

1. A general term for an orchid of whatevei 
genus growing on trees ; an epiphytal orchid. 

2. A large genus of South American orchids, 
family L<eliada% and the typical genua of the 
tribe Epidendreie (q.v.). More than 300 
species are known, most of them epiphytal on 
trees, but some terrestrial. Many are beau- 
tiful, especially Epidendrum ncmorale. E. bifi- 
dum is said to be purgative, anthelmintic, and 
diuretic. 

ep -i derm, j. [Epidermis.] 

Anat, : The English equivalent of the 

modern Latiu epidermis (q.v.). 

“It | th© epithet l urn J Is analogous to the epiderm of 
the skin." — Owen; /nvertebruta (Glossary). 

cp-i-derm'-al, a. [Mod. Lat. epiderm(is ); 
Eng., Ac. suff. -al.] 

A nat. & Zool. : Belonging to the cuticle or 
aearf-skin. (Owen.) 

epidermal tissue, s. 

Bot. : The dermatogen. It is the first inde- 
pendent tissue formed as a plaut develops 
from the embryo. (Thome.) 

ep i-der -ma-toid, a. [Gr. (epO^upon ; 
$dpi±a (derma), geiiit. $e'pp.<xT(K (demafo$)= the 
skin, and cUos (eidas) = form.] 

Anat. : Pertainiug to or resembling the epi- 
derm (q.v.). 

ep i^der me ous, a. [Lat. & Gr. epiderm(i$) 
(q.v.), and Eng., Ac. sntf. -eons.] 

Anat. : The same as Epidermal, Epidermic 
(q.v.). 

cp-I-der'-mlc, ep-x-der^mic-al, a. [Mod. 

Lat. epiderm(is) ; Eng., &c. suff. * ic , -iced,] 
Anat. : Of, or belonging to the epidermis. 

“ Epithelial epidermic, or cuticular tissue, "-^uain .* 
Anat., iL 43. 

as ; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = f. 
-sious = ah. us. -ble, -die, <fcc. = bel, d^L 
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top I dcr mld-al, a. [Gr. «jti S copis («/n* 
dermis), gen it. cm&eppido<; (epidemndos) ; Eng. 
adj. suit, -ai.j The same as Epidermic (q.v.). 

£p l-dcr'-mis, s. [Lat. epidermis; Gr. <ni- 
Sappus (epidermis): ini (epi) = upon, and 
8cp}i.a (dervui) — the skin.] 

1. A natomy : 

(1) Human: The entich* or scurf skin con- 
stituting the external layer of the skin, and 
protecting the inner ones. It is thickest in tho 
palms of the hands and the soles of the feet, 
wheie the skin is much exposed to pressure. 
It has no vessels, but possesses nerves and a de- 
cidedly organized structure. On the inner sur- 
face of the mouth it is called Epithelium (q.v.). 

( 2 ) Comparative . ; 

(a) A somewhat similar cuticle in several 
animals. 

(b) A layer of animal matter covering the 
shells of molluscs. 

2. Dot . : A term which has been used in 
more senses than one. Tims in the Treasury 
of Botany it is defined as the true skin of a 
plant below the cuticle, whilst Mr. Robert 
Brown, F.L.S., writing in 1874, prefers nsmg 
the term for the general integument as a 
whole, and dividing it Into cuticle and derma. 

©p I der Vmoid, a. (Gr. im 8eppi<; (epidermis), 
and <d3os (eidos) - form.] Resembling the 
epidermis. 

©p i dsr' mese, a. A s. [As if from au imagi- 
nary Mod. Lat. word epulcrmosus.J [Epider- 
mis!] 

A. As adjective : 

Wot. : The same as Epidermal (q.v.). 

(Rossi ter.) 

B. .-Is sH&sfanftre: 

Chem . ; [IIonNY-TissDE]. 

©p i die tic, ep-i-dic -tie-al, a. [Epi- 

DEICTIC. J 

ep i-did y-mis, s. [Gr. ini (epi) = upon, 
and StSvjAO? (dtciumos) = n testicle ] 

Amt. : A long tortuous canal or efferent 
duct constituting part of the excretory appa- 
ratus of the testicle. 

£p-i do syte, s. [Gr. iniSotr^ (epidosis) = a 
giving over aud above, increase ; -yte. 
(Petrol.) (q.v.).] 

Petrol. tf> Geol. : A rock consisting, iu 100 
parts, of 61 ’33 epidote and 38’22 quartz. It is 
found in parts of Canada. (Dana.) 

ep T dote, 5 & a. [Gr. inl&otns (epidosis) = 
increase. (Ilaiiy.)’] 

A. -4s substantive : 

Min. : A monoclinic subtrans parent brittle 
mineral, the type of a group. [Epidote- 
oroup.] Hardness 6 to 7; sp. gr. 3’22 to 
3’51 ; lustre vitreous, but pearly or resinous 
on one face of the crystals; colour green, 
black, red, yellow, grey, or greyish-white ; 
streak greyish. It possesses double refrac- 
tion. Compos. : Silica 33 81 to 57’65. alumina 
lt’47 to 2$’90; sesquioxide of iron 7’43 to 
17 42; protoxide of manganese 0 to 9 10; 
magnesia 0 to 6*1; lime 16’0o to 30’OO; and 
Water 0 to 3 030. Dana divides it thus : — 
far. 1. Ordinary epidote ; colour green, (u) 
in crystals ,(b) fibrous, (< •) grauular, (d) massive, 
or (e) in the form of sand. Of this type are 
Scorza, Arendalite, Thalhte, Delphinite, Oisa- 
nite, Puschkinite, Achmatite, and Eseherite 
<q.v.). Var. 2. Buoklandite ; colour black, with 
a tinge of green. It, is the same as Bagrat ionite 
(q.v.) Var. 3. Withamite. Var. 4. Beustite. 
Epidote is found in many crystalline rocks, 
and more especially iu those containing horn- 
blende. (Dana.) 

B. -4s adj . ; Composed of, pertaining to, or 
akin to epidote. 

IT Manganesiferous Epidote: A variety of 
Epidote. (lirit. Mas. Cat.) 

epidote-group, s. 

Min.: According to Dana, a group of uni- 
silieaies, containing the following species or 
genera — Epidote, lvoelbingite, Piedmontite 
Alhuiite, Muromoutite, Bodenite, Michacl- 
soiutc, Zoisite, Saussunte, Jadeite, Partschi- 
nite, Gadolinite, Mosandrite, ami Ilvaite. 

©p-I-do’-tic, a. [Eng., Ac. epidote); -ic.j 

Min.: Consisting in greater or less propor- 
tion of epidote, or in any way pertaining to it 


ep I gee -ous, «. [Epioeoos.] 

ep-i-gas -tri-al, a. [Mod. Lat. epigastrium); 
Eng. sutf. -td.] The same as EpioastkicOi.v,). 

cp-i-g&s-tric, * 6p i gas trick, a. [Gr. 

eirtyacrTpios (rpigaslrios) = us adj., over the 
belly ; as Bubst , see def. : ini (ej)i) = upon, 
aud yacrryp (yastcr) = the belly.] 

Anat : Pertaining to the region of the 
stomach from tho breast to the waist, a little 
above the navel, and containing the right part 
of the stomach, the pancreas, and part of the 
liver. There are epigastric arteries aud veins, 
besides a plexus. 

epigastric region, #. 

Aiiat. : The region described under Epigas- 
tric (q.v.). (See tlie engraving in Vol. L, pt.i., 
p. 7., col 2.) 

ep-t-g&S'-tri um, 8. [Gr. erriyao-TpiO s (epi- 
gastrios) = over the belly or stomach.] 

Anat. : The upper fore part of the abdomen, 
reaching from the pit of the stomach to an 



imaginary line above the umbilicus (navel) 
supposed to be drawn from the one extremity 
of the last false rib, on one side, to the cor- 
responding point ou the other. 

ep l gas’-tro ^ele, s. [Fr. ipigastrocele ; 
Gr. ini (epi) = upon ; yaarrjp (gaster) = the 
belly, and (ctjAij (kcle) — a tumour.] 

Surg. : Hernia of any portion of the hypo- 
gastric region. 

t cp i-ge -al, 5. [Gr. eVi'yeuK ( epigeios ) = on 
or of tlie earth : ini (epi) = upon, and yjj ( ge ) 
= the earth.] The same as Epioeoos (q.v.). 

t ep'-i-gee, ep i-ge iim, s. [Epigeal.] 
Astron. ; The part of a planet's whit nearest 
to the earth. The same as Perigee (q.v.). 
(Glossog. Anglic., Ac.) 

ep f l-gene, a. [Gr. ini (epi) = npon, and 
(gennao) = to produce.] 

1. Min. & Crystallog. ; Having undergone an 
alteration in its chemical character while re- 
taining the same crystalline form as before, 
foreign to the position which the crystals at 
present occupy ; pseudomorphic. 

2. Geol. : Originating on the surface of the 
earth, as distinguished from hypogene rocks 
like granite, of which Lyell's hypothesis is 
that it originated at a considerable depth 
below the surface. 

ep-l-gen -e sis, s. (Gr. ini (epi) = tiP on » aud 
ycYeeri? (genesis) = origin.] 

Phys. : The hypothesis that in conception 
the germ is brought into being, aud not simply 
developed by the agency of the parents. The 
hypothesis of Epigenesis was first published by 
Caspar Friedrich Wolff, then a young man, in 
a.d. 1759. It was opposed to that of Pre- 
formation, then strongly advocated by the 
physiologist Haller. Wolff proved that the 
evolution of every organism consists of a series 
of new formations, and that no trace of the 
developed organism exists either in the egg or 
in the semen of the male. The germ or embryo 
which develops from the egg shows in the 
various ] (bases of its evolution an internal 
structure and an external form totally different 
from those of the developed organism. In none 
of these phases are there any pie-formed parts 
or any encasement. Uaeekel declared it essen- 
tially the correct hypothesis. (Haeckel : Evo- 
lution of Man, i. 40.) 


ep-i-gen'-c -sist, s [Mod. Gr., &c. er>(- 
yenrsUs); suff. ist.] One who believes iu the 
hypothesis of Epigenesis (q.v.). 

ep-i-gen -1C, a. [Gr. ini (epi) — upon, above, 
and yevuauj (gennao) — to produced Originat- 
ing on the eurface of the earth. [Epicene.] 

•'In the third bunk he Inquires Into the great change* 
which are being wrought upon the surface of 1 lie earth, 
partly by hyi*ogeulc agent* nctmg from below, partly 
by epiyenk- lorcea workiog from above. "‘—A thenarum, 
Oct as, 1882. 

©-pig'-en OUS, a. [Gr. iniytvr)<i (epigenes), in 
Class. Gr. = growing after or late, but here 
used for growing upon living bodies : ini (epi) 
= upon, and yeVo* = race, etock (?).] 

Dot. : Growing upon the surface of a plant, 
or part of it. Thus many fungaLs grow on the 
leaves of plants. 

ep i ge' ous, ep 1 gae'-us, « [Gr. inly * toe 
(epigeios) — on or of tlie earth : ini (epi) = 
upon, and yrj (ge) = the earth.] 

Dot.: Living cloee upon the earth. (Bindley.) 

cp-l-glau’-bite, S. [Gr. ini (epi) = Upon, 
and Eug. ( Ac. -glault(apat) ; ~ite.] 

Min.: A variety of Metabrushite (q.v.). 
(Dana.) 

cp -i-glet, s. [Epiglottic.] 

Anat. : The epiglottis (q.v.). 


ep l glot tic, a. [Mod. Gr., &c. epiglottis), 
and Eng., Ac. suff. -ic.] 

Anat.: Pertaining or relating to the epi- 
glottis. 



ep-i-glot -tis, 5. [Gr. eVcyAwTTiY (epiglottis), 
Attic for eTTiyAoHrcris (epiglossix) : ini (epi) = 
npon, and ykuxraa (gldxsa), Attic yAuma 
( glolta ) — the tongue.] 

Anat . : A lamella of 
yellow cartilage placed 
in Trout of the superior 
opening of the larynx, 
and at ordinary times 
projecting upwards im- 
mediately behind the 
base of the tongue. Dur- 
ing the act of swallow- 
ing, however, it is car- 
ried downwards and 
backwards so as to cover 
and protect the entrance 
into the larynx. (Quain.) 

€ ,i Tubercle or Cushion 
of the Epiglottis : 

Anat.: A tumescence 
of the mucous mem bum e 
of the lower part of the 
epiglottis to enable that 
structure to close the pharynx more accu- 
rately when it is depressed. (Quain.) 


EPIGLOTTIS. 


ep -1 go na-ti-on, s. [Gr. imyovaris (epigona~ 
tis) = (1) the knee pan, (2) a garment reaching 
to the knees : ini (epi) = on, upon, and 
yow (gonu), genit. yovaros (gonatos) = the 
knee.] 

Eccles. : A lozenge-shaped piece of some 
stiff material, which forms part of the dress of 
bishops m the Greek Church while officiating. 
It hangs from the girdle on the right side as 
low as the knee, and is sopposed tu represent 
the napkin with which Our Lord girded him- 
self at the Last Supper. 


©-pig'-6- ne » ep-i-go - ni-um, *. [Gr. 

entyovy (epigone) = (1) increase, growth, (2) 
offspring, breed.] 

Botany : 

1. A membranous bag enclosing the young 
spore-cases of the Juugermamiiaceae (Liver- 
worts). The epigonium is ruptured when the 
capsule elongates. 

2. The nucule of a cliara. 


ep'T-gram, s. [Fr. ipigramme , from Lat. 
epignimma. from Gr. iniypappa (epigramma), 
frmn ini (epi) = npon, and ypdppa (gramma) = 
a writing, an inscription ; ypo>» (grapho) — to 
write.] A short poem of a pointed or anti- 
thetical character ; any short composition ex- 
pressed neatly and happily or antithetically. 
Epigram was the name given hy the Greeks 
to a poetic inscription on a public monument, 
and lienee the word came parsed into its 
modern signification. Of the Roman poets, 
Catullus and Martial me most celebrated for 
their epigrams. 

•'Dost thou thiuk I cane fora3atire or an epigram/ 
—Shakesp. : Mach Ado, V. A 


fate, f^t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son : mute, cub, cure, unite, cur. rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce = e ; ey = a. QU - kw. 
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If Epigrams of Mutton, Veal, £c. : 

Cook. : A name given to small cutlets of 
mutton, veal, Ac., dressed in a particular 
manner. 

* ep i-gram 1st, * ep’-i-gram-mist, s. 

[Eng. epigram; -iste] A writer of epigrams ; 
an epigrammatist. 

*' So the epigrammist speaks the sense of their 
drunkm principles ."— Jeremy Taylor: Holy Dying, 
ch. 1., S 2. 

* ep-i-gram-ma-tar'-i an, s. [Lat. epi- 
gramma (genit. epigrammaiUs), and Eng. suit 
-ariau.} An epigram matisl. 

" Our epigrumrnatarians, old end kite, 

Were wont bo blamed for too hceutiate." 

Hall : Satires, I. lx. 29. 

ep -i-gram -mat’-ic, ep-1- gram-mat -ie- 
al, *ep-i-gram mat' ick, a. [Lat. 

epigrammaticus, from epigrammu (genit. cpi- 
gramnuitis)—au epigram ; Fr. epigrammatique.] 

1. Writing, composing, or dealing in epi- 
grams. 

"Our good epi grammatical ixH't. old Godfrey of 
Winchester, tlimketh no ominous forespeakiug to lie 
In names ."— Camden : Remain*. 

2. Of or pertaining to, or of the nature of 
an epigram ; pointed, antithetical. 

” None of the epigram m atick turns of Lucan.”— 
Addison : Spectator, So. 279. 

ep i-gram -mat'-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. epU 
yrammUirnl; ~ly.] 1 11 ’an epigrammatic man- 
ner or st>le; antithetically. 

* ep-i-gram-ma-ti^m, 5. [Lat. epigramma , 
(genit. epigram matis), ami Eng. suff. -isw.] 
Epigiainmatic.il character. 

” The latter would be greedily seized by nine pbilolo- 
gists oh; of ten for no better cause tliau its epigram- 
matum." — E. .1 . Roe : Marginalia, lxvii. (Davies.) 

ep i-gram -ma-tist,s. (Lat. epigmmmatista ; 
Fr. epigrammatlste .] A writer or composer of 
epigrams. 

*’ Too much nicety iu this particular savours of the 
rhetoiiciau and epigrammatist." — Adda on .* Spectator, 
No 74. 

£p- i-gram '-ma-tizc, v.t. [Gr. eniypaptaaTifr 
( ? pigrammatizb )‘.J To write or express by way 
of epigrams. 

ep-igraph, s. [Gr. tmypa^y ( cpigraphl ), 
imy pd<f>ut (rpigrapho) = to write upon, to in- 
scribe ; eiri (e pi} = upon, and ypd</>w (graph 6) 
— to write, to inscribe ; Fr. epig raphe.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : A citation from some author, 
or a sentence framed for the purpose, ami 
placed at the beginning of a work, or of the 
several divisions of a work ; a motto. 

'* The very legible ejngraph round the seal of his 
letter : ’ It is particularly requested that if Sir James 
Graham should open this, he will uot trouble himself 
to seal it anain,’ express both its date and its writer's 
opinion of a notorious transaction of the time.'*— 
Forster: Life of Dickens, iiL 85. 

2. Arch., Ac. : A terse inscription placed on 
works, denoting their use and appropriation, 
and sometimes made part of their ornameutal 
details, with which it is incorporated. 

£p i-graph' ic, a. [Eng. epigraph; -tc.] Of 
or pertaining to an epigraph ; of the nature of 
an epigraph. 

’•One of the most noteworthy additions to the 
Cupitoliue epigraphic collections. * — Athenaeum, Oct. 
28, 1882. 

£p - 1 - graph'- ics, s. [Epioraphic.] The 
science of inscriptions. 

e-pig- ra-phist, s. [Eng. epigraph ; -isf.] 
One who studies or is versed in epigraphy. 

e-pig'-ra-phy, s. [Eng. epigraph ; -ij.] The 
study ot f inscriptions ; that branch of science 
which deals with the deciphering and expla- 
nation of inscriptions. 

©-Pig'-jfri-ous, a. [Gr. Ini (epi) = upon, and 
y vvr} (gune) = a woman.] 

Bot. : Having the calyx or corolla united to 
the stamens, and all these organs to the side of 
the ovary. The Dame was first introduced by 
Jussieu. 

cpigynous exogens, 5 . pi 

Bot . ; A subclass of Exogens, in which the 
ovary is nearly or quite inferior — i.e., t lie tube 
of the calyx adheres to it almost if not alto- 
gether tti rough its entire length. The flowers 
are generally bisexual— i.e . , have both stamens 
and pistils on the same flower. Lindley divides 
the subclass into seven alliances : (l) Cam- 
panales, (2) Myrtales, (3) Cactabs, (4) Grossa- 
ies, (5) Cinclmnales, (0) Umbel kales, and (7) 
Asarales (q.v.). 


&p i-hy -al , a. & s. [Gr. eirt (epi) — upon, 
Eng., Ac .'hy (0 id), and sutf. -at] 

A, As adj. : Pertaining or relating to the 
stylo-hyoid ligaments. [B.] 

E. As subst. (PI.) : The stylo-hyoid liga- 
ments constituting part of the lower or 
visceral arches, enclosing the nose, mouth, 
and pharynx. ( Quain .) 

cp -i lep sy, s. [Fr. epilepstc, Prov., Sp., & 
Port, epilepsia ; Ital. e/ulessia; all from Gr. 
eniArjtpta (epilepsia) ." eniAiplus (epilepsis) = a 
taking hold of, epilepsy ; etnAaftjSdroj (epiloru- 
band) = to take or get beside : ini (epi) — 
besides ; A apQavui ( Uimband ) = to take, to 
eeize. ] 

Med. : Failing siekuess. It derives its 
name, Epilepsia, from the suddenness of the 
attaek. The leading symptoms are a tempo- 
rary suspension of couscionsness, with recur- 
ring clonic spasm. The first symptom is 
generally, but not invariably, a loud cry, anil 
the patient falls to the ground senseless aod 
convulsed, the breathing is embarrassed or 
suspended, face turgid ami livid, foam mg at 
tlie mouth, with a choking souud in the wind- 
pipe, biting of the tongue, and, apparently, 
suffocation ; tliea the patient is left exhausted, 
and comatose, but, as a general rule, with life 
no longer in danger. The spasms of the 
muscles are sometimes so violent as to dislo- 
cate the bones to which they are attached. 
Epilepsy may be caused by fear, passion, Ae.„ 
or by a blow operating on the brain ; it is 
often associated with idiocy and the puerperal 
state. There is little hope of cure, but al- 
though generally irregular, it is apt at times 
to become periodic (sometimes at night). If 
the patient be young, the attacks often cease 
at the period of adolescence, or in others at 
the period of the grand climacteric. Fre- 
quently on post-mortem examination no lesion 
of the brain can be found. Cullen calls it 
musculorum convtiUrio cum sopore. 

** My lord ia fell into au epilepsy ; 

This 13 the second tit." 

Shakesp. : Othello, iv. i. 

ep-i-lep'-tic, n. A s. [Fr. tpileptique ; Lat. 
epilepticus; Gr. eViArj tttucos (epileqdikos).'] 

A. As adjective : 

Pathology : 

1. Afflicted with epilepsy. 

2. Pertaioing to or indicatiog the presence 
of epilepsy. 

“ A plague upon your epileptic visage. “ 

Shakcsp. . Lear, ii. 2. 

E. As substantive : 

Path. : One affected with epilepsy. 

" Epileptics ought to breathe a pure air. unaffected 
with any steams, even such as are very fragrant."— 
Arbuthnot : on Diet, 

2. Pharmacy : 

(1) A medicine given to cure or mitigate 
epilepsy. 

(2) (PI): Medicines of the kind described 
under (1). 

ep I-lep'-tic al, a. (Eng., Ac. epileptic; -«Z.] 
The same as Epileptic, a. (q.v.). 

" In the previous use of some extatical solemnities, 
he became framick aud epileptical."— Spencer ; On 
Yulg. Proph. (18651, p. 86. 

*ep i-lep'-ti-form a. (Eng. epikpti(c ), 

and form.] 

Med. : Of the form or appearance of ono 
a fleeted by epilepsy. 

* e pi lep told, a. [Gr. eiriArjimieos (epilep- 
tikos)— one alflicted with epilepsy, au epilep- 
tic, aDd etdo? (eidos) = form.] 

Med. : Resembling aD epileptic seizure. 
(The Scotsman in Ogilvie.) 

ep'-i lobe, s . [Epilobium.] 

Bot.: The genus Epilobium (Bentham, : Brit. 
Flora, p. 273). Bentham enumerates nine 
British species, viz., the Willow Epilobe 
(Epilobhnn angvstifolnnn), the Great Epilohe 
(E. hirmth/m), the Hoary Epilobe ( E . p«n>£- 
Jlomm), the Broad Epilobe (£.mo«tainm), the 
Pale Epilobe (E. roseum), the Square Epilobe 
( E . tetragemum), the Marsh Epilobe (E. 
pahtstre), the Chickwecd Epilobe (E. alsincc- 
folium), and the Alpine Epilobe ( E . alpinvm). 
[Epilobium.] 

ep-i lo -be-se, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. epilob(ium), 
and Lat. fern. pi. adj. sutf. -err.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Onagrace®, sometimes 
called Epilobiace® (q.v.). 


# cp-i lo-bi-a - 5 ^ ». pi. [Mod. Lat. epU 

lobi(um), and Lat. fem. pi. adj. sutf. -acete.) 

Bot.: An order of plants now generally 
called, following Iandley, Onagraeent, tEue- 
tlicra, formerly called by Tournefort Ouagi.i, 
being regarded as more typical of it than the 
genus Epilobium is. 

ep-i-lo -bi um, s. [Gr. ini (epi) = upon, 
and Ao/3oc (lobun), aceue. of Ao/36? (lobos) = 
the lobe of the ear, . . . the pod or legume of 
some plants, from the position of the corolla, 
Ac., on the po<l.] 

Bot. : Willow-herb or Epilobe A genus of 
plants, the typical one of the tribe Epilobete. 
Calyx tube slender, limb tour-partite, de- 
ciduous; petals four, usually two-lobed; 
stamens eight, the alternate over the shorter. 
Ovary four-celled, style filiform, stigma 
obliquely clavate or four-lobed. Fruit a long 
four-valved capsule, seeds many, each with a 
long peueil of hairs. About fifty species are 
known, ten from Britain. They have leafy 
spikes, generally pink or purple flowers, and 
are bill and beautiful plants. [Epilobe, 
Willow-herb.] 

cp i-log'-ic, ep l log '-ic-al, a. [Gr. im- 

Aoyofos (epilogikos), from cjuAoyos (epilogos) = 
an epilogue.] Pertaining to or resembling an 
epilogue ; epilogistic. 

* e pil'-o gism, s. [Gr. intAoyt<rp.6s (epi- 
logismos), from iniAoyi&nai (epilog izomai) = 
to calculate, to reckon.] A calculation, a 
computation, an enumeration. 

" Some rvekou the rpilogism from Cyrus ; some from 
the sexeuth, others from the twentieth, of Artaxerxe* 
Lottgimauua. Gregory : Po&thuma (l 6 Su), pi 155 . 

ep 1-1 0- gist’ -1C, n. [Gr. ejriAoyt(rToco 9 (epi- 
logistikos), from iniAoyog (epilogos) — an e]u- 
logue.] Pertaining to or of the nature of ao 
epilogue; epi logic. 

•’These lines .ire on epilogistic palinode to the last 
elegy." — H'«rro» . On Milton s Smaller Poems. 

e-pil -o-gi$e, e-pil'-d gize, v.t. A i. [Epi- 
log L’ISE.J 

cp'~i-2ogue, s. [Fr., from Lat. epilogus, from 
Gr. tv tAoyo? (epilogos) - a concluding speech : 
ini (epi) ~ upon, aud Aoyo? (logos) = a word, 
a speech.] 

1. Drama: A short speech or poem addressed 
to the spectators by one of the actors at the 
eDd of a play. 

"The compo3itioU3 in which the greatest license 
was taken were the epilogues.* — Macaulay ■ Hist. 
Eng., ch. ui. 

2. Rhct. : The conclusion or winding-up of 
a speech, iu which the principal matters are 
recapitulated. 

*e-pil -o-guize, * e-pil -o-gize, v.i. A u 

[Eng. epilog 11 (e) ; -we.] 

A. Tntrans. : To pronounce or deliver an 
epilogue. 

’’The duvuces being ended, the spirit epiloguis't 

Milton : Vo mas ; Direction niter 976. 
E. Trans. : To add to in the way of an 
epilogue ; to wind up. 

”1 was rude enough to interrupt the lungh of ap. 
]»lause, witli whieh the charming compaiimu of uiy 
Hew Hcquuintance was epilggutzmg his witty raillery,'' 
—Student (1760), i. 143. 

* e-pH- 6 -guIz -er, s. [Eng. cpiloguiz(e ) ; ~er.) 
One who epilogulzes ; a writer or speaker of 
an epilogue. 

" Thou art not framed for an epiloguizer."— Hoadlcy. 

ep 1 ma-chi -nfe, s. pf. [Mod. Lat. epima- 
ch(us), and Lat. fem. pi. adj. sutf. -incr.] 

Ornith. : Plumed Birds. A sub-family of 
Upupidae (Hoopoes). The hill is like that of 
Promerops, but the margins are obtuse and 
somewhat indexed. There are velvety plumes 
clothing the nostrils. The wings are sh ut, 
the toes long aud strong. The species are 
beautiful birds, almost like Birds of Paradise. 
They are found in New Zealand. 

e-pim -a-chus, s. [Gr. c7n>a\o? (epimnehns) 
= (1) that may be easily attacked, (2) ready 
or equipped for battle, assailable ; eirt (cpi) = 
upon, and pa\opaL ( machomai ) = to fight.] 
Ornith.: The typical genus of the sub- 
family E]»imachinae (q.v.). 

ep-i-me' di um, s. [Lat. ejnmedion — a 
plant, by some supposed to be Marsilea 
quadrifolui ; Gr. empgbiov (cpimedion) — bar- 
ren wort.] [See def.] 

Bot. : Barrenwort. A genus of Berberids, 


boil, pout, cat, 9ell, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as: expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = t, 

-clan, tian = sham -tlon, -sion = shun; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -tious, -sious, -clous = shus. -hie, -die, Ac. = hel. d^I. 
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trihe Nfindinem. Epimedium a Ipinum (Alpine 
Barren wort) ia found in rook-works, old castle 
gardens, Ac., but is not a real native of 
Britain. Its leaves are somewhat bitter. They 
were formerly regarded as sudorific and alexi- 
pharmic. 

&-pim'-er-a, s . pi. [Gr. iiri ( epi ) = upon, 
and M Tjpos (intros) = the upper fleshy part of 
thu thigh, the ham.] 

Compar. A nat. (7a the Crustacea) : The lateral 
pieces of the dorsal arc of any Roinite in a 
crustacean (q. v.). 

<5-pim'-er-al, a. ]Mod. Lat. epinu:r(a) (q.v.); 
Eng., Ac. sutf. -al] 

Comparat i ve A natomy : 

Zoo 1. : Pertaining to that part of the seg- 
ment of an articulate animal which is above 
the joint of the limb. (Owe n.) 

ep l neph -e lo, s. [Gr. entvefehos (epine- 
phclos ) = clouded ini (epi) = upon, and 
(nephele)= a cloud.] 

Entom. : A genne of butterflies, family 
Satyridaj. Ejnnephcle Janira is the Meadow 
Brown. It is smoky-brown with a white-pu- 
pilled black spot on the upper side of the fore 
wings. The male is so much darker than the 
female that Linnams thought them different 
insects, calling the former Papilio Janira and 
the latter P . Jurtina The caterpillar feeds on 
grasses through the autumn, winter, and 
spring ; the perfect insect, which is common 
through the three kingdoms, ia aeen during 
hay harvest. (E. X firman.) 

£p -in-glette, a. [Fr.] 

Ord. : An iron needle for piercing the car- 
tridge of n piece of ordnance before priming. 

*ep-i ni -ei-on, ep-i ni ci-on, s. [Gr. 
oeut. sing, of efrcviMov (epini/oos) — pertaining 
to victory : cn (epi) = upon, and wVtj (nike) = 
victory ; Lat. eputwhum.) A song of triumph ; 
a paean. 

” They distinguish between the trlssgion and epi- 
nicion, or triumphal hymn."— Christian Antiq., ii. 118. 

Sp-I-nik'-l-au, a. [Gr. enmam? (eptwiHos).] 
Pertaining to victory ; trinmphent. 

t ep l-nyo'-tis, s. [Gr. emw(cn5 (epinuktis) 
= a pustule which is most painful by night. 

( Hippocrates.)] 

Med. : For def. see etymology. 

M The epinycflj Is of the bigness of a lupin, or a dusky 
red. and sometimes of a livid and pale colour, with 
great inflammation and pain."— Witeman : Surgery. 

op i ori nis, ae-pi-ornLs, s. [JSpyornis.) 

Sp-i-ot-lC, a. [Gr. €Trt (rpi)= upon, and ovv 
(mts), gen it. tiro? ( olos ) = the ear.] 

A nat. : The nmue given by Prof. Huxley to 
the upper bone of the auditory capsule, part of 
the pars petrosa in man. It is the ossific centre 
corresponding to the lower part of the mastoid 
bone. It surrounds the posterior semicircular 
canal, and extends into the mastoid portion. 
(Huxley & Quaiu.) 

eplotic-centre, s. The centre described 
under Epiotic (q.v.). 

©p-f-pac'-tis, s. [Lat epipactis; Gr. eirt wcu- 
ris (epipaktis) =a plant, helleborine, probably 
an orchid.] 

Bof. : A genoa of orchids, with the sepals 
and petals conniving or spreading, the lip 



EPIPACTIS. 

1. Lip. 2. Column. 


much contracted in the middle, the basal 
lobe concave, the terminal one with two basal 
tubercles, the anther sessile, the pollen 


I inaase8 two, powdery, the glauda connate, the 
stigma prominent, the capsule pendulous. 
Eight species are known— they are from Europe 
and Asia. Two are British — Epipactis lati- 
folia and E. julustris. 

ep i pe-dora'-e try, s. [Gr. ininel os (epi- 
pedQs)= on the ground, on the ground floor, 
level, flat : cni (epi) = upon ; iri&ov(pcilon) = the 
ground, sod fiirpoe(mWron) = a measure.] 

Gcom .. & c. : The measurement of figure® 
standing on the same base. 

ep i per iph er al,a. [Gr. cirf(ept) = upon, 
and Eng , Ac. peripheral.) 

Mental Phil, d Physiol. : At the periphery, 
circuintereiice, or external surface of the body. 
Tlie term was introduced by Herbert Spencer, 
and was used of sensations produced by con- 
tact with the extremities of the nerves, a.s 
distinguished from sensations the consequence 
of internal mental action. [Entoperipheral.] 

ep l pet'-a lOUS, a. [Gr. exc (epi) = upon, 
TreraAoe (petalon) — a leaf, and Eng., Ac. sutf. 
-ons.] 

Bot. : Inserted upon the petals. 

e-piph an ite, s. [Gr. (nubavys (epiphancs) 
= coming suddenly into view, and sutf. - ite 
(Min.) (q.v.).} 

Min. : A variety of Eukamptite (q.v.). (Bnt. 
Mus. CaUxl.) 

£-piph-a-ny, S, [In Fr. tpiphanic; Prov. 
epijania,’ piphania ; Sp. f Port., A ltal.. epi- 
fanxn. ; Ger. epiphania ; all from Gr. 

(epiphaneia) = appearance, manifestation ; ii «- 
AatVcj (epiphaind) = to show forth, to display : 
cTrt (epi) = to, and <£cuVw (p/uzino) = to hring 
to light, to make to appear.] 

Eccl. Calendar: The annual featival, held on 
January 6, to commemorate the manifestation 
of the Saviour to the woild by the appear- 
ance of the miraculous star which led the 
Magi to Bethlehem. It ia stated to have 
been first observed by the Gnostic followers 
of Basilides, who flourished about a.D. 125 . It 
does not figure in the list of church feasts 
given by Origen in a.d. 230 , not yet apparently 
having been adopted by the church catholic. 
When the name Epiphany came into use, in 
the fourth century, which it did first among 
the Oriental Churches, it was designed to com- 
memorate both the birth and baptism of Jesus, 
whieh two events the Eastern churches be- 
lieved to have occurred on January 6. Not 
seemingly till a.d. 813 did it become a Western 
festival appointed to commemorate the mani- 
festation of the Saviour by the star, without 
reference either to his birth or baptism. There 
is a special service in the English liturgy for 
the Epiphany, and six Sundays after it are 
distinguished from others. January 6, being 
twelve days after Christmas, the Epiphany is 
sometimes called Twelfth Day. 

gp-i-phe -gus, s. [Gr. ini (epi) = upon, and 
•Jnn'os (pkegos) = a kind of oak, not the Latin 
Fagus (Beech).] 

Bot. : A genus of Orobanchaeerc, Broom- 
rapes. Epiphegnsvirginiana , a North American 
parasite on the roots of the beech, is believed 
to have been one ingredient in Martin’s caucer 
powder, white oxide of arsenic being aoother. 

ep-i phi ce dal, <x. [Mod Lat. epiphUx(um), 
d euphonic, and Eng., Ac. sutf. -aZ.] 

Bot. : On the surface of the hark. (R. Brown > 
1874 .) 

ep i phlce um, s. [Gr. ini (epi) = upon, and 
<j>A<h 05 ( phloios ) = the rind of trees ; <£A*w 
( phled ), <£>Aouo ( phloio ) = to burst out or be in 
bloom.] 

Bot. : Link’s name for the cellular integu- 
ment or layer of bark immediately below the 
epiderm. Mohl called it the Phloeum, or Peri- 
dermis. 

e-piph -o nem, e-piph-6-ne ma,s. [Gr. 

eTTt^oji'Tjp.a (epiphonema) = a thing uttered ; 
e7ri4>uneto ( epiphoiieo ) = to utt#r ; tfxuvcw (pho- 
ned) = to speak or utter.] 

Rhei. : An exclamatory sentence or striking 
reflection w r hich sums up or concludes a dis- 
course. 

" If those preachers who abound In eplphonemns 
would but look about them, they would flud one 
part of their cougrepatiou out of countenance, and the 
other asleep.” — Suuft- 

e-piph'-or-a, s. [Lat. epiphora ; Gr. 7trt</>opd 
(epipAora) =*s bringing to or upon, ... a de- 


fluxion of humours ; tnubepu (epiphero) — to 
bung, put, or lay upon : «iri (epi) = upou, and 
tyipw (phA.ro) = to bear.] 

Medicine : 

1. Gen. : A violent determination of the 

fluids to any part of the body, produced in 
general by inflammation. 

2. Spec.: The flow of team to the eyea, 
through inflammation of the eyes or any other 
cause. 

ep-i ~phos -phor- Itc, s. [Gr. (iri (epi) = 
upon, and Eng., Ac. phosphorite (q.v.).] 

Min. : A variety of Apatite (q.v.). 

ep’ -i phragm (g silent), ep l phr&g' ma, 

s. [Gr. inobpayna (epiphragma) = a enveriug, 
a lid ; eimppdcratu (epiphrast>d)= to block up : 
CTrt (epi) = upon, and 4>pao-<rw (phrasso) = to 
euclose, to fence.] 

1. Zool. : A layer of hardeued mucus, some- 
times strengthened with carbonate of lime, 
closing the aperture of the shell of land snails 
during hybernation. (S. P. Woodward.) 

2. Bot. : A memhraoe, often divided into 
teeth, which are always a multiple of four, 
closing the aperture of the theca in a moss, 
ft is called also the Tympanum (q.v.). 

ep-I-phyl lo sper mo us, a. [Gr. eni (epi) 
=: upon ; ^vAAov (phullon) = a leaf; a-jrfpfia 
(sperma) — a seed, and Eng., Ac. sutf. -oia.] 

Bot. : Having the seeds on the back of the 
frond or leaf. Plants with this character are 
now called dorsiferous ferns. 

ep i phyl lous, a. [Gr. Cirt (epi) = upon, 
^vAAo* (phullon) - a leaf, and Eng., Ac. stiff, 
-ous.] 

Bot. .* Inserted upon the leaf. 

op-i phyl lum, s. [Gr. eirt (epi) = upon, 
and 4>vAAov (phullon) — a leaf, because the 
flowers grow from the flat branches, which 
resemble leaves.] 

Bot. : A genus of Cactacese. The three 
known species are from Brazil. Epiphyllum 
truncatum, has pink or rose-coloured flowers 
and is common io English conservatories. 

gp-l-phys'-e-al, ep-i-ph^§ i-al.a. [Mod. 

Lat. epiphys(is ) (q.v.), and Eng., Ac. sutf. -aZ.] 
Anat. : Of, belonging, or relating to an 

Epiphysis (q.v.). (Owen.) 

e-piph -y-sis (pi. e-piph -y-se^), s. [Gr. 

firupva-tv ( epiphusis ) = an ongrowth, an excres- 
cence : eiri (epi) = upon, and <f>vo - is (phusis) — 
growth, from <f>vu> (phud) =■ to hring forth.] 
Amt. (PI): Processes originally distinct, 
but at last ossified from some distinct centre 
or other into a siugle expanse of bone. (Quain, 
Ac.) 

ep-i-phy -tal, a. [Eng. epiphyt(e) ; -oZ.] 
Peitaimug to an epiphyte ; epiphytic. 

ep-l-phyte, s. [Gr. ini (epi) = upon, and 
<f>VTOv (phuton) = a plaut, a tree.] 

Bot.: A plaut growing upon another one, 
and deriving its nourishment partly from the 
surrounding atmosphere, pertly from any 
scanty soil which may be upon the bark ta 
which it adheres. It is not the same as a 
parasite, which aenda its roots into the 
wood, diverting some of the sap of the plant 
which it inlests. Used chiefly of Orchids 
which grow on trees, but occasionally also ot 
mosses with the same mode of life. Ivy, the 
dodders, Ac., again, are parasites. An epiphyte 
ia opposed to an Endophyte (q.v.). 

ep-i-phyt-ic, ep-i-phyt -ic-al, a. [Eng. 

epiphyt(e); -w, -ical.) 

Bot.: The same as Epiphytal (q.v.). 

ep-i-phyt‘-ic-al-ly. adv , [Eng. epiphytical; 

•ly>) 

Bot. : In manner of an Epiphyte. 

cp-l'Pler-6 -sis, s. [Gr. hrinXypuKTiq (epi- 

plerdsis). See def.) 

Med. : Over repletion, excessive fulness or 
distention as of the nrteriea with blood, 

ep-i plex is, s [Gr._ (epipllris), 

from eirin-A^o-cra) (ejnplesso) = to chastise, to 
rebuke : eVt (epi) = upon, and nXya-aw ( plesso ) 
— to strike.] 

Rhet . : A figure hy which n person seeks to 
convince and move by gentle upbraiding. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there: pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
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8~pfp'-lo 98, e-pip'-lo-^y, s. [Gr. im- 
ttAoktJ ( epivloke ) = a plaiting together, from 
ewirrAfKM (epiplskd) = to plait together : en i 
(epi) = upon, and ttAckw ( pleko) = to plait, to 
fold.] 

Rhet. : A figure by which one aggravation, 
or striking circumstance, is added in due 
gradation to another ; as, He not only spared 
his enemies, but continued them in employ- 
ment ; not only continued them in employ- 
ment, hut advanced them. 

5- pip'lo^ote, s. [Gr. emn\ 0 Kr)\r) (epiplo- 
kele) (see def), enin\oov ( epiploon ) (q.v.), ami 
iojAt] ( keli ) — a tumour.] 

Snrg . ; Rupture of the omentum, scrotal 
heruia. 

Sp-*-pl6-ic, a. [Gr. tTriVAooe (epiploon) 
(q.v.) ; Eng., Ac. suff. -tc.] 

Anat. <fc. ; Of, belonging, or relating to the 
epiploon (q.v.), 

6- pVP* 16 -on, s. [Gr. InlnKoov ( epiploon ) (see 
def.), cttittA ew ( epipleo) = to sail or float upon 
or over.] 

Zool. ; The caul of the entrails, the omentum, 
the fatty membrane which covers or occupies 
the interspaces of the entrails in the abdomen. 
(Prof. Owen, Ac.) 

8-plp lo SChe' 0-9610, 5. [Fr. Ipiploscheo- 
cble ; Gr. *7rurAoo»' ( epiploon ) (q V.) ; o<r\eov 
(osekeon), ocryco? (oscheos) — the acrotum, and 
irq\T) (Icelc) - tumour.] 

Surg. : Hernia of the omentum, descending 
far enough to involve the scrotum. 

ep-1 po'-df-a, s. pi. [Epipodium.] 

6-pip'- o-dlte, s. [Gr eimrd8«>« ( epipodios ) 
upon tha feet : fir l ( epi ) = upon, and wov« 

( povs ), genit. iroSog = the foot.] 

Zool. : The external distal segment of the 
typical limb of Crustacea. It keeps the gills 
apart. ( Huxley , Ac.) 

8p-i-p6 di um (pi. ep-i-po'-di-a), s. 
[Gr. eirwreSStos (epipodios) = upon the feet.] 

1. Zool. (PL): Muscular lobes developed 
Prom tha lateral and upper surfaces of the 
foot in pteropodous and cephalnpndous Mol- 
luscs. In the former case the epipodia de- 
velop ioto the wing-like fins ; iu the latter 
they constitute a muscular tube or funnel. 

2. Bot. (Sing.): A disc consisting of glands 
upon the stipe of ao ovary. 

ep i po'-gi-um, $. [Gr. ewi (epi) — upon, 
and ntsyuH' (jtdgdn) — the beard, from the lip 
beiug uppermost.] 

Bot. : A genus of Orchids. Epipogium Gme- 
Uni is British. It is a small leafless root- 
parasite, with pale yellow fiowprs found once, 
and only once, in Delamera forest, Hereford. 

1 6p-i-p8l'-ic, a. [Fr. epipoliqne; Gr. eirurd- 
Aatos iepipolaios) = on the surface ; «iri7roAiJ 
(epipole) — a surface.] 

0 . Chem. : On the surface ; producing or 
relating to epipnlism. 

epipollc^dlsperslon, s. 

Optics : The dispersion of light on the sur- 
face of a body. ( Herschel .) 

t eplpollc-force, s. 

Phys. : The separation of a substance from 
a tissue and its appearance on the surface. 

8-pip'-6-li§m, $. [Gr. intnohr) (epipole) = 
a surface ; Eng. suff. -ism.] Tha same as 
Fluorescence (q.v.). 

S-pip'-a-lize, v.t. [Eng. epipol(ic); -ize.] 
To afTect or modify by the phenomeoa of 
epipolism ; to change into an epipolic con- 
dition. 

8-pip'-o-lIzed. a. [Eng. epipolize, and sdj. 
Buff. •«/.] Acted on by epipolism (q.v.). 

eplpolizcd light, s. 

Optics: Light acted on by epipolic disper- 
sion (q.v.). 

8-plp'-tcr- OUS, a. [Gr. ciri (epi) = upon, 
ami wrepov ( pteron ) = a feather, a wing.] 

Bot. : Having a wing at the top. 

f8p -l-rhi'-zods, a. [Gr. eiu (epi) = upon ; 
pt^tt ( rhiza ) = a root, and Eng., Ac. auff. -ous.] 

Bot . : Growing on a root or roots. 


cp ir-rhd-ol’ 6 gf, s. [Gr. imppeui (epirrheo) 
= to How upon the surface : em ( epi)= upon, 
pew (rheo) = to flow, and Airyos (logos) = a dis- 
course.] The department of physiological 
botany which treats of the effect produced by 
external agents upon living plauts. 

cp-i 99611' i um, 8 . [Gr. imcrKyviov (epi- 
skenion), from ent (epi) — upon, over, and 
< TKrp'y ( skvne ) = the scenes.] 

fir. Arch. : A division nf the accne of a 
Greek theatre ; it sometimes consisted of three 
divisions made by ranges of colmmiB one 
above the other : the lower was termed sceno, 
and the others episceuia. 

e-pis'-co pa-9y, s. [Lat. episcopal us = tha 
office of a bishop.] [Episcopate.] 

1. The office of a bishop. 

2. The government of theChurcb by bishops, 
one of the three leading forms of church 
government, the two other being Presbyterian- 
ism and Congregationalism, or Independency. 
Taking Christendom as a whole, there is a 
large preponderance of suffrages in favour of 
Episcopacy, which is the accepted form of 
government io the Greek and Latin churches, 
the Church of England, with some other less 
important denominations. 

" Those who seem most doubtful! about the original 
of episcojxtcy doe yield the general consent of the 
church to the practice of [tf—iStillingfleet, vol.ii.Ber, 10. 

6-pis -co pal, a. [Fr. Episcopal, from Lat. 
episcopalis.}' 

1. Appertaining to a bishop : as, the epi- 
scopal dignity or jurisdiction ; an episcopal 
palace. 

" A fourth part of the dioceses of France had bishops 
who were incapable of informing any episcopal func- 
tion.*'— Macaulay : But. Eng., ch. xlv. 

2. Governed by bishops, or having bishopa 
as its high ecclesiastical dignitaries : as, the 
Episcopal church or churches. 

e-pis co pa -ll an, a. A $. [Lat. episcopa- 
li(s ); Eng., Ac. suff. -an . ) 
t A. -4s adj. : The same as Episcopal (q.v.). 
B. As substantive: 

Ecclesiology : 

t 1. Gen. : A person who considers that 
episcopacy is the best, if not even the ona 
divinely appointed government in the Chris- 
tian church, and personally belongs to a 
church which has as its high ecclesiastical 
officers, bishops. In this sense the members 
of the Roman, Greek, and English Churches 
are all Episcopalians. 

2. Spec. : A Protestant holding episcopacy 
as a religious tenet, and personally submit- 
ting or prepared to submit to its discipline. 
In this limited sense, the Latin and Greek 
Christians are not ranked as Episcopalians. 
Only the churches of the Reformation are 
thought of, ami the term Episcopalians is in- 
tended to distinguish Protestants believing in 
episcopacy from Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists. 

c-pis-co pa-li an ism, s. [Eog. episco- 
j»a.lian ; -ism.] 

Ecclesiol. : The views of church government 
entertained by Episcopalians ; episcopacy 
(q.v.). 

e-pis -co-pal ly, adi>. [Eng. episcopal ; dy.) 
Used specially in the phrase episcopally 
ordained, or ordained by a bishop. 

” Thr father, who deslgua h!s babe a prleat. 

Dreams hiru cpitcojHill>/ such at le.'tsL" 

C&icper : Tirocinium, 364, 365. 

* c -pis co pant, s. [As if from an im- 
aginary Latin word episcopans, pr. par. = 
exercising episcopal functions.] A bishop, 
(il/ifton.) 

* e-pis-co par l-an, s. [As if from an 
imngioary Latin word epi$copari(us), with 
Eng., Ac. suff. -an.] Episcopal. 

e-pis'-co pate, s. [From Lat. episcopatus = 
the office of*a bishop ; Fr. episcopat.] 

Ecclesiology : 

1. The office or dignity of a bishop. 

" The whole o flier ami episcopate was one entire 
thing, of which every bishop had a complete aud 
equal share."— Burn et : But. qf Reformation, bk. ii. 
(an. 1 533. ) 

2. The time during which any particular 
bishop holds office : as, That parish was 
divided into districts during the episcopate 
of Bishop Wilherforce. 


3. The bishops viewed collectively ; tbe 
whole bishops of the Christian church lo 
general ; the English bench of bishops. 

" It wa« the episcopate which . . . chIhLI ithed a firm 
central point which he Id all together "—Rnur. Church 
But. of the Eirtt Three Ventures 11. 23 . 

* e pis -co-pato, v.i. [From Eng. episcopate, 
s. (q.v.).J To undertake or to fill the office of 
a bishop ; to discharge episcopal functions. 

" Aa ft bishop gains bts bishopric hy saying that be 
will Dot epUcopute."— Rope to Wycherley { April. 1706). 

ep-is cop' i-9ido t s. [Lat. cpiscojnts = a 
bishop, and cwdo (in compos, cido as occido) 
— to cut, to beat, to kill.] The slaughter, 
specially the murder, of a bishop. 

* o pis’ co pi$o, v.t. [Lat. episcopus = a 
bishop, and Eng. fluff. *tse.] To exercise 
episcopal rule over. 

" By whom he *n predated above the skies. 

And the whole world *s Ills eeat to eviscopise." 
Broome : On the Death of Mr. Jotiat Shute. 

* e-piS'-CO py. s. [Gr. hritTKOiry (episkope) =: 
a watching over, a visiting ; the office of a 
bishop.] 

1. Gen. : Oversight, superintendence, moral 
inspection. 

"The censor. In his moral efdtcorty . . . could not 
use an instrument so gross. — Milton: Keaton of 
Church Government. 

2. Spec. ; Episcopacy. 

” Epitcopy Is the dlvlueor apostolical Institution." 
— BUhop Taylor : Rule of Conscience, bk. L, cb. i v„ r. ft. 

ep-i-skel r e tal, a. [Gr. cm' (epi) = upon ; 
Eng. sfcf7ef(on),*and suff. -aZ.] 

Anat. : Above the embryonic vertebral axis. 
The name given by Huxley to what Quain 
prefers to call epiaxial (q.v.). 

oplskelctal-musclcs, s. pi. 

Anat. : The epiaxial muscles (q.v.). 

* ep i sod al, a. [Eng. episod(e); -al.) Per- 
taining to or of the nature of au episode; 
episodic. 

ep'-i sode, S. [Gr. cimo-oSo* (epeisodos) = a 
coming iu besides : errt (epi) — upon, besides ; 
citroSo? ( eisodos ) = a coming in ; eU ( eis ) = 
into, and o6o« ( hodos ) = a way.] 

1. An incident or minor event introduced 
for the purpose of giving variety to the history 
or relation of a series of events ; an incident, 
narrative or digression in a story. 

2. A simple event or incident in a series : as 
ao episode in a war, or in a man’s life. 

ep -1-sod I al,a. [Gr. eirciaoSio? (tpeisodios), 
from tire 1V060* (epcisodos) = an episode (q.v.).] 
Of the nature of or relating to an episode; 
episodic. 

ep Lsod'-ic, ep-i sod' ic-al,a. [Eng. 
episotl(e) ; - ic , -ical.) Relating o’r pertaining 
to an episode ; of the nature of or contained 
in an episode. 

"This episodic nurritlon gives the poet an oppor- 
tunity to relate all that Is contained in four book* 
without breaking in upon the time of actlou."— Pope : 
Bomert Odyury (Note). 

8p-i-s6d-ic al ly, adv. [Eng. episodical; 
-ly.) By way of au episode ; incideotally. 

" Thrown Into it corner of the piece, that is episodi- 
cally. with good advantage."— Burd : A’otet on Art cy 
Poetry. 

# ep-i-sp&s -tic, • ep-i spas’-tick, a. A s. 

[Gr. e7ri<77ra<rroc6c (ejdspastikos), iirurrruui (epi- 
spao) = to draw : Ini (epi) — upon, and arrow 
(sjxio) = to draw ; Fr. ejnsjxistique.] 

A. As adjective : 

Med. : Drawing, exciting action io the skin ; 
blistering. 

B. As substantive : 

Med. (EL): A variety of irritants which 
reduce counter-irritation, and an infusiou of 
uid from the vessels of the affected part or 
its neighbourhood. The chief epispastics are : 
can tha rides, as blister plaster or as an ethereal 
solution, blister liquid, and glacial acetic acid 
(Garrod: Mat. Med tea.) 

ep i-sperm, s. [Gr eni (epi) = upcu, and 
<rnrpp.a (spei'ma) = seed.] 

Bot. : The name given by Richard to the 
testa or skin of a seed. It is called by him 
also perisperm. 

ep-i sper'-mic, a. [Eog. episperm; . ic ; Fr. 
ep/spenaifl'ue.] 

Bot. : Pertaining or relating to the episperm. 
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l-spe-r&n'-gi um, s. [Gr. ini (epi), and 
Mod. Lat. sjiorany inm (q.v.).J 
Dot. : Tlic iadnsium of n fern when it over- 
lies the spore cases. Example, Aspidium. 

ep'-i spere, s. [Gr. ini (epi), and Eng., A c. 
spore (q.v.).J 

Bot. : A skin which covers some spores. 

ep-lS-tax IS, s. [From Gr. in nrrd^u/ (epis- 
tttzd ), flit, dmard^ut (epistuxd) = to let fall. or 
drop upon ; ini (epi) = upon, and <ttq,£v) 
(stazo) to drop.] 

Med. : Bleeding from the nose. 

e-pis-te-ra6r~6-g$r, S. [Gr. emtrrnpr) ( epi - 
steme) — knowledge, ami A6yo« (logos) = a 
word, a discourse ] The theory or seience of 
the method or grounds of knowledge. 

ep I ster'-na, s. pi. [Gr. «iu (epi) = upon, 
and arepvov (sternon) = the breast, the chest.] 
Zonl. : The lateral picees of the inferior or 
ventral arc of any somite in a crustacean. 

ep l ster nal, «. [Mod. Lat. epistcm(u) 
(q.v.), and Eng. Ac. suff. -al.] 

Zonl. ; The piece of the segment of an arti- 
culate animal whieh is immediately above the 
middle inferior piece or sternum. (Otren.) 

t ep is thot'-o nos, S. [Gr. ini.<rOeu(qnsthrn) 
= forward (not in Liddell & Scott, lmt its 
opposite, onivdev (opisthen) ~ backward, is a 
well-known word), and toi-os (fonos) = ... a 
stretching, from -mVw (feino) — to stretch.] 
Me»J. : A spasmodic affection ia which the 
body is bent forward ; the same as Empros- 
Thotonos (q.v.). 

ep l stil -bite, s. [Ger. epistilbit ; Gr. ini 
(epi) -= n])on, and Eng., Ac. stilbite (q.v.).] 
Min. : An orthorhombic white or reddish 
transparent or translucent mineral, with 
vitreous lustre, except on the cleavage faeps, 
where it is pearly. Hardness. 4 to 4*5 ; Sp. gr., 
2*49 to 2*3(5. Compos. : Silica, 58*3 to 60; alu- 
mina, 15’3 to 18 2 ; lime, 6 9 to 8*2 ; soda, 10 
to 2*5; water, 1 2*5 to 15*4. It has double 
refraction. It oeeurs with scoleeite in the 
Faroe Islands, in Iceland, at Poonnh in India, 
Ac., and with stilbite at Bergen Ilill in New 
T ersey. (B«ua.) 

e-pis tie (tie as el), * e pis tell, * e-pis- 
til, s. [o. Fr. epistle, epi stole, from Lat. epis- 
tohx, from Gr. iniaroXg (epistole) — a message, 
a letter; tjrurre'AAw (epistello) — to send to: 
€»ri (epi) on, to. and orcAAw (steltG) = to 
send ; Sp., Port., & ltal. epistolu.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A written communication or 
message ; a letter. 

2. Script. Canon. : Twentv-nne letters or 
books constituting part of the New Testament 
Scriptures. Thirteen, including the Epistlelo 
the Hebrews, are attributed in the Authorised 
Version to St. Paul the Apostle, one to James 
(which of them has been a matter of keen con- 
troversy), two to Peter, three to John, and one 
to Jude. James 1 ami 2, Peter, John, and 
Jude are called General Epistles, as not having 
been primarily addressed to single churches 
or to individual Christians. 

epistle-side, s. The side of the altar at 
which the epistle is rend ; that side of the 
church was appropriated to men when it was 
customary to separate the sexes. 

* e-pis' tie (tie as el), v.t. [Epistle, $.] 
To write or communicate by a letter or by 
writing. (J/iZZon.) 

e-pis tier (t silent), e-pis -to-ler, s. [Eng. 
ephtl(e); -er.] 

* 1. (>rd. Lang. : A writer of epistles. 

** What neetls the man to lie so furiously angry witli 
the goud old epis(ler*’'—Hnll ; Honour of J lame l 
Cler’jl 

2. Eccles.: Oneoftheelergy appointed to read 
the epistle in the Church Communion service. 

"The |ivhiciual minister tisim: a decent cope, ami 
being owuhteil with the Gospeller and Epistler."— 
Canons of Church of England, No. xxiv, 

v e-pis to -lar, a. [Lat. epistolaris, from 
e/nstoln ; Vv.’cpistolaire ; S]>. As Port, epi stolar.) 
Epistolary. 

" This epldolnr way will have a considerable efficacy 
n]H»n them." — More : On the Seven Churches p. 7. 

5-pis-to Iar-y, a. k s. [Lat. epfs(o/«ris.J 
[Epistolar.] 

A, 4 s adjective : 

1. Pertaining to or suitable for letters. 


2. Carried on or transacted by means of 
letters. 

M The ex press Iona used in their epistolary correspond* 
euce.''— Cogun : Theological Disquisition (Conclusion). 

* B. As substantive : 

Eccles. : A book containing the Eplstlea. 

e-pis to ler, s. [Epistler.] 

* c pis to-let, s. [A diinin., from Lat. epis- 
tola = a letter, an epiatlc.] A short letter or 
epistle. 

"Curtailing this cpistotet by the above device of 
large margin. '*— V. Land/. (Ogilvie.) 

M c pis tol -ie, ‘ e pis tol le al, a. [Lat. 

ejiibtolicus ; Gr. cjtuxtoAikos (cpistolikos), from 
errurroAij ( epistole ) = a message, an epistle.] 

L Pertaining to letters or epistles; epis- 
tolary. 

" I have aii ej/Utolical dli&ertAtiou oo John MaIcIas.** 
— Bentley ; Letters, p. 1 51. 

2. Designating the method of representing 
ideas by letters and words. 

* e pis' tel 1 st, *. fcLit. epistol(a) = a letter ; 

Eng. Ruff, -isf.] A writer of letters ; a corre- 
spondent. 

* e-pis to- lize, r.i. [Lat. cpistol(a) — a 
letter ; Eug. suff. -ice.] To write letters or 
epistles. 

"There Are tome, who 111 lien of letters, write 
bouilliea; they preach when (hey should epistoUzc ." — 
Howell : Letters , bk. i., § I., let. 1. 

* e-pis to liz er, s. [Eng. epist.nliz(e ) ; er.) 
One who writes letters or epistles ; a corre- 
spondent. 

" Among you Latiu episiolisers. "—Haiiell: Letters, 
bk. L, 5 i., let 1 

* e-pis to lo-graph'-ie, a. [Eng. episto- 
tolograph(y) ; -ic; Fr. epistolographiiiue.] Of 
or pertaining to tlie writing of letters. 

epistolographie alphabet or cha- 
racters, s. The same as Demotic Alphabet 
( q.v.). 

* e-pis-to-log-ra phy, s. [Gr. €7r t trroA7j 

(epistole) = a letter, and ypd<£w (graphh) — to 
write ; Fr. epistolographie .] The act or art of 
writing letters. 

e-pis -to ma, ep i-stome, s. [Gr. ini (epi) 
= upon, and* arop-a (stuina) = the mouth.] 

Zool. : A valve-like organ arching over the 
mouth in certaio Polyzoa. 

e-pis -tre-phe, e pis tro^phy, s . [Gr. 
crrurTpotfo) (cpistrophi), from emarpefiu) (epis- 
trejiho) = to turn back : ini (epi) — upon, and 
errpt^xo ( strephd ) = to turn.] 

Bot. : (Of the form epistrophy) : The return 
of a monstrous or variegated form to the 
normal condition. (R. Drown , 1S74.) 

Rhct. : A figure of speech in whieh several 
sneeessive clauses or sentences end with the 
same word or affirmation: as, '‘Are they 
Hebrews? So am I . Are they Israelites ? So 
am I. Are they of the seed of Abraham ? So 
am /.” (2 Cor. xi. 22.) 

ep'-i-styl-ar, a. [Eng. epistyl(e) ; -or.] 

A reft. : Of or pertaining to an epistyle. 

epistylar areuation, s. 

Arch. : The system in whieh columns sup- 
port arches instead of horizontal architraves 
and entablatures. (IVeale.) 

4 ep'-i-style, 4 ep-i styl'-i-um, s. [Gr. 

cirtorvAtoi* (cpistulion), from ini (epi) = niton, 
and trruAos (stulos) = a column ; Fr. epi- 
style.] 

A reft. : A term formerly used for what is now 
called the architrave (q.v.). 

ep -l taph. 4 ep-i taphe, + ep-i-taff, 
" ep i-ta fi, 4 ep-i taph-ie, s . [Fr. epi- 
Utphc , from Lat. epitaphium, from Gr. eVi- 
Tdf/uo? [Aoyo?] (cpitaphios [Zo^os]) = a funeral 
[oration] ; ini ( epi ) = upon, over, and rd^os 
(frq)ftos) = a tomb; Sp. epituphio ; ltal. epU 
tafij.) 

1. An inscription on a tomb or monument 
in honour of the dead. 

"Todcfiue au epitaph in useless; every ooe kuows 
it 13 an mscriptiou on a tomb .” — Johnson : Lines of 
Poets; Pope. 

2. A brief descriptive sentence in prose or 
verse, formed as though to be plaeed on a 
tomb or monument. 

" One of the most pleiudug epitaphs in general lite- 
rature IT. Chambers, in Ogilnic. 


* ep -i-taph, v . t . & f. [Epitaph, «.] 

A. Trans.: To commemorate in an epitaph ; 
to write an epitaph on. 

" One whiiin (lie |»oet thu* epUnpheth It in h«*r own 
pemou."— Euller : Worthies, Backingha rruht re. 

B. Inlrans.: r, ,o express one's self in the 
manner of ao epuaph. 

11 The f'omniour in their speeches, epitaph u;k>u 
him. os ou thnt e'.\xs."—llp Hall. 

ep'-I taph er, s . [Eng. epitaph ; - er .] A 
writer of epitaphs. 

*' fpUaphcrs swarnic like crowee to a dead earcA*.*— 
Sashe: Href, to Green's Hetutpfton. 

* ep-i taph'-i-an, a . [Gr. en-iTaduos (epf- 
taphios) — ovc r a* tomb, funereal.] [Epitaph, s.] 
Of the nature of or pertaining to an epitaph. 

** T«j JmlUte the noble Pericle* in his epUaphLsn 
Epeeclc ' — Hilton : lietnonstruw s' Defence. 

ep-i-taph'-ie, a. & s. [Eng. epitaph ; -ic.] 

A. As (julj. : Tlie same as Epitafhian (q.v.). 

B. As subU. : An epitajih. 

" An epitaph tv in the writing that Ia aette ou dead- 
turn s tombes."— Cdul ; Apoph of Erasmus, p. 221. 

ep'-i taph ist, s. [Eng. epitaph; -&Z.] A 
wntei or composer of epitaphs. 

e-pit -a sis, s. [Gr., = a stretching, from 
eni (c/ii) — upon, over, and rttVw (Zeiad) =. to 
stretch.] 

1. Ancient Drama : That part of a play in 
which the plot thickens ; the part which em- 
braces the main action of the play ; opposed 
to protasis (q.v.). 

" Li t ua mind what you come for, the play, which 
will dr.twon Ihe epitaxis uo'*-."— Ben Jonson: Magnetic 
Lady, it 2. 

2. Logic : The consequent term of a propo- 
sition. 

3. Med. : TV paroxysm or period of violence 
of a fever or disease. 

4. Ilhtt.: That part of an oration which 
appeals to the passions. 

'ep i tha-la'-mi-unVep-i-thal-a-my, 

8. I Lat. 'cpithalamium, from Gr . im&aAdfjuog 
(epithaluviion), from ini (epi) = upon, over, 
and ddAapos (thalainos) = a chamber ; specif, 
a bridal chamber.] A nuptial or bridal song 
or hymn, in praise of the bride and bride- 
groom, and praying for their prosperity. 

" He shewed us how for slus we ought to sigh, 

Aud bo» to sing Christ * epiOtnlamy.'" 

Donne; Poems { 1CW). 

*ep i thal'-a mlze, v.i . [Lat. epitluda • 
m(iit?M); Eng. suff. -ice.] To compose an 
epithaiamiuiu. 

* ep-i-thal'-a-my, s . [Epithalamiom.] 

ep-i-the'-eau [Gr. ini = upon, and Lat. 
theca. Gr. (theke) = a box, a chest. Not 

from Lat. ep i theca ; Gr. (epitheke) — an 

addition.] 

Zool. : A continuous layer externally sur- 
rounding the tlieea 1 in some corals. (Nichol- 
son.] 

ep-i-the'-li-al, a. [Mod. Lat. epiXheli^umX 
and Eng. adj.*suff. -al.) 

Anal. : Of or pertaining to the epithelium. 

epithelial- tissue, s. 

Anat.: A tissue composed of epithelium. 
It may be sealy or tcsselated, spheroidal, 
transitional, ciliated, stratihed, &c. It is 
called also epidermie or cuticular tissue. 
(Qimiu.) 

ep' -i-the'-li-eid, a. [Mod. Lat. epithelium 
(q.v.), and Gr. elSo? (eidos) = form, appear- 
ance.] 

Anat. : Resembling those of the epithelium, 
as epitheloid eells. (Qimin.) 

ep l-the’-li-um, 4 ep i-the -ll-a, s. [Mod. 
from Gr. ini (epi) = upon,* and 0rjA?j 
(thele) - a nijqde.] 

1. Amt. : A term introduced by Ruysch to 
designate the enticnlar covering on the red 
part of the lips, for which he considered 
epidermis an inappropriate name. Now ex- 
tended to the thin membrane which covers 
the mucous membranes wherever they exist. 
Epithelium is analogous to the epiderm of tlis 
skin. 

2. Dot. : The name given by Sehleiden to 
the skin or covering existing ou the surface of 
rootlets. 

ep'-i them, s. [Gr. inlOnpa (epithema) = an 
external application, a later form of ini&ypa. 
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(epitkcma) = something put on ; imriOr, jut 
( epitithcmi ) = to put or lay upon : ini (epi), 
and ri&pu (tithemi) = to put or place.] 

Phar.: A fomentation or poultice for the 
purpose of strengthening the part to which it 
Is applied ; any external topical application, 
except ointments and plasters. 

“ Kpithems, or cordial appllcntloua, nro Justly ap- 
plied unto the left breast,"- — Browne : Vulgar Errourt, 
bk. iii., cli. iL 

©p'-i-thet, * ep-i-tbete, s. [Lat. epithdon , 
from Or. imQerov (epithdon), lieut. sing, of 
irnGtroi (epithetos) — placed upon, added, or 
annexed : erre ( epi)- upon, and TiQgpt.(Uthiini) 
= to place ; Fr. epithkte.) 

1. An adjective denoting any quah'ty, good 
or bad, of tiie thing to which it is applied. 

“ He might glory In an epithet which was drawn 
from the nery energy of his soul “—Gibbon ; Decline 
A Full, ch. lxiv 

2. A title, a name, a designation. 

“Tho epithet of shades l>eloitged more properly to 
the darkness than the refreBhwuut"— Afore . Decay of 
Piety. 

* 3. A phrase, an expression. 

“Suffer love 1 a good epithet: Ido suffer love in- 
deed, fur I love thee against my will." — Shdkesp.: 
Mach Ado, v. 2. 

II Crabb thus discriminates between epithet 
and adjective: “ Epithet is the technical term 
of the rhetorician. Adjective that of the gram- 
marian. The same word is an epithet as it 
qualifies the sense ; it is an adjective as it is a 
pnrtof speech : thus in the phrase, ‘Alexander 
the Great,* great is an epithet inasmuch as it 
designates Alexander in distinction from all 
other persons : it is an adjective as it expresses 
a quality in distinction from the noun Alex- 
ander, which denotes a tiling. The epithet is 
the word added by way of ornament to the 
diction ; the adjective is the word added to the 
noun ns its appendage, and made subservient 
to it in all its inflections. When we are esti- 
mating the merits of any one’s style or com- 
position, we should speak of the epithets he 
uses ; when we are bilking of words, their 
dependencies, and relations, we should speak 
of adjectives : an epithet is either gentle or 
bai sh, an adjective is either a noun or a pro- 
noun adjective. All adjectives are epithets, but 
all epithets are not adjectives; thus in Virgil’s 
Pater .Eneas, the pater is an epithet, but uot 
an adjective." (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

* ep' i thet, v.t. [Epithet, s.] To describe 
by epithets ; to designate, to entitle. 

"Never was a town hotter epitheted, Wotton : Re- 
main *, p. 666. 

* ep-i-thct -ie, * ep-i-thet-ic-al, «. [Or. 
imOfTucos (epithetikos), from e Trifle to"« (, epi thetas ) 
= added.] Pertaining to, containing, or con- 
sisting of epithets ; of the nature of an epithet. 

•' The principal crept past, and made his way to the 
bar, whither Sam. after bandyine a few epithet leal 
remarks with Mr. Sraouch, followed at once."— 
Dickens : Pickwick, ch. xL 

* e-pith e-ton, s. [Gr.J An epithet (q.v.). 

" Alter the epithetont and I will subscribe,”— Foxe : 
Book of Martyrs ( Second Examination of John Palmer }. 

•ep’-l thite, s. [Gr. imOdn js (epithetes) =. an 
impostor.] A worthless fellow. 

* ep-i-thu-met' ie, * ep-I-thu- met -ic- 

al, «. [Gr. eTTtflu/urjnKos (rjnthumitikos), from 
eni6vp.eu> (epithninco) — to desire, long for; ini 
(epi) = upon, and Gvpos ( thuvws ) = mind.] In- 
clined or given to lust, or desire ; pertaining 
to the animal passions. 

‘‘Tlie heart and parts which Oud requires are 
divided from the inferior and epif&umcticrtl orimns.' — 
Browne. 

©P 1 tlth' 1-dcS, S. pi. [Gr. {mriO-qfju (epi- 
tithcvii) = to place upon, to add: tni (epi) — 
upon, and rcGgpi (tithlmi) — to place.] 

Arch.: Tlie upper members of the corona 
surmounting the fastigimn of a temple, which 
was also continued along the flanks. 

* c pit’-6-ma-tdr, s. [Eng. ejritom(e); - ator .] 
An epitomizer. 

“Tl» is elementary blunder of the dean is repeated 
by neatly all Ms epitomutors." — Sir II', Hamilton. 

e-pit'-o me, s. [Lat., from Gr. iniTopr) 
(epitome) - a cutting : ini ( cpi ) = upon, over, 
and to pri (tome) = a cutting ; rip pu (temno) - 
to eut ; Fr. epitome.] 

1. An abridgment, abstract, or compen- 
dium of any book, writing, document, &c. ; a 
compendious abstract. 

” tt would he well, if there were a short and plain 
epitome made."— Locke. 


2. Anything which represents another or 
others in a condensed or compendious form. 

“ A man so various that lie seemed to he 
Notouo, hut nil mnitki ml's epitome." 

Drydtn : Absalom «£• Avhitophel, i. 646, 516. 

e-pit-o-mist, s. [Eng. cpitom(e); -ist.) An 
cpitomiser. 

" Aiuenophis III., confounded hy the Greeks and 
ecclesiastical epitomUt* with the dusky Memnaitof tho 
Trojan war." — Cooper: Monumental ihu. of Egypt 
(1876), p. 28. v 

e-pit -o-mizc, v.t. & l. [Eng. epitom(e ) ; - ize .] 

A. Transitive : 

* 1. To eut down, to shorten, to curtail, to 
diminish as by cutting off something. 

“We have epitomized many particular words, to the 
detriment of our tongue."— Additon: Spectator. 

2. To make an epitome, abridgment, or 
compendium of; to abstract ; to condense. 

“ The story has been published In English, aud T 
have epit omu>’d the translation.'’ — Johnson : General 
Observations on Merchant of Venice. 

3. To represent or describe in an abridged 
or condensed manner or form. 

“ Epitomize the life ; pronounce, you can. 
Authentic epitaphs on some of these." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. v. 

B. Intrans. : To make epitomes or abridg- 
ments. 


Zoology : 

1. (ten*: Animals parasitic upon the ox- 
temal surface of other animals, as distin- 
guished from entozoa, those which live in 
their internal parts. 

2. Spec. : A subclass of Crustacea, called 
also Haustellata. They undergo metamor- 
phosis, being locomotive in then young state, 
though sedentary when adult. Tho month is 
suctorial, tho feet have suckers, hooks, or 
bristles : sometimes the feet arc worn away 
with age. They live as external parasites 
upon other animals, infesting the skin, the 
eyes, and the gills of fishes and other marine 
animals. When mature they are elongated or 
Hiib-cyliiidrical, have a parchment-like integu- 
ment, a more or less distinct head, ami n pair 
of long cylindrical ovisacs dependent from the 
opposite extremity of the body. Example ; 
Lermea, &c. They are very numerous in 
species. They are divided into two orders 
—(1) Ichthyophtliira, and (2) Rhizocephala. 
(Omen, &c.) 

t ep-i-zo-an, ep l-zo’-on, s. [Gr. eVt (epi) 
= upon, and fwov (zdorc) = a living being, an 
animal.] [Epizoa.] 

Zoul. : An animal belonging to the Epizoa. 


e-pit’-o-miz or, s. [Eng. epitomise); -er.] 
One who makes or composes an epitome, or 
abridgment; an abridger, a condenser. 

“I shall conclude with that of Earouius aud Soon, 
darius his epitomizer.'— Fry nne : Mutrio-Mastix, vii. I. 

ep'-l-trite, s. [Gr. eirtTpiros (cpitritos)= con- 
taining an integer and a third, 1 + ^ or | : cm 
(epi) = upon, and rptros (tritos) = the third ; 
Fr. ipitrite.] 

Pros. : A foot consisting of three long syl- 
lables and a short one, and denominated first, 
second, third, or fourth epitrite, according as 
the short syllable is the first, second, third, 
or fourth in position : as, salutantea, eonei- 
tati, Interc&lans, incantarg. 

ep-i-troch le-a, s. [Gr. cn-t (epi) = upon, 
and Eug., &c. trochlea (q.v.).J 
Anat. : The name given by Chanssier to in- 
ternal condylar eminence. 

epitrochlea-aiiconeus, a. 

Anat. : Pertaining to the anconeus muscle, 
near the elbow, with the epitrochlea (q.v.). 

U Epitrochleo-a nconeus muscle : 

Anat. : The name given by Wenzel Gruber 
to a small muscle inserted into the olecranon, 
and rising from behind tho inner condyle. 

ep-i-troch oid , s. [Gr. tn-irpoxos ( epitro - 
chos) = running easily, easily inclined : ini 
(epi) - upon, and Tpo\d« (trochos) (as adj.) = 
running, tripping ; (as subst.) = a runner, a 
ball, a wheel, a hoop ; Tpex<u(f rcc/id) = to run.] 
Geom. : A curve formed by one circle revolv- 
ing like a wheel or hoop around the convexity 
or outer side of the circumference of another 
circle. It is akin to tbe epicycloid, but differs 
in not having the generating points in the 
circumference of tho revolving circle. 

” It appears, then, that a planetary system with a 
direct epicycle belongs to both tbe epitrochoui aud the 
external hyiiotrochuid,"— Penny Cyclopcedia, xxv. 2S4. 

ep I tro-ehoid -al, a. [Eng., &e. cpitro- 
choid ; *«2.] 

Geom. : Containing or in any way pertaining 
to an epitroclioid (q.v,). 

“Every epitrochoidal system ie a planetary system 
in which the epicycle is direct ."— Penny Cyclopaedia, 
XXV. £83. ^ 

c-pif ro pe, e pit’ ro py, s. [Gr. eVirpomj 
(epitropi) — a yii-hliiig. a surrender: e 7 r(TpeTra) 
(epitrepo) = to turn over to another; to ymld, 
to submit : ini (cpi) ~ over, and rpima (trepo) 
= to turn.] 

Rhet. : Concession ; a figure of speech by 
which any point is yielded or granted, with a 
view to obtain an ndvautage. 

ep-i-zeux’ is, s. (Gr. = a fastening together; 
from enujevyvypL (cpizengmtmi) = to fasten on 
or together : trrc(epi) = upon, on, ami 
(zeugmmi) = to join.] 

Rhet. : A figure of speech by which a word 
is repeated with vehemence or emphasis : as, 

"Alone, atone, all, alt, alone. 

Alone on a wide, wide sea." 

Coleridge: Ancient Mariner, lv. 

ep-i zo‘-a, s. pl. [Gr. enl (epi) = on, and £wa 
(rdu), pi. of £a>ov (fdoii), = animals], [Epizoon.] 


* ©p-l zo-o’-ic, a. & s. [Eng. epizoo(n); Ac.] 

A. yls adj. : The same as Epizootic (q.v.). 

B, As subst. : An epizootic disease. 

“The Philadelphia correspondent of the Times cal !« 
the horse disease an epizooic." — Mortimer Collin* 
Thought* in my Garden, i. 190. 


zo-ot-ic, a. [tr. epizootxque.) [Epi- 
zoa.] 

I. Vet. : Pertaining or relating to disease 
which are epidemic upon animals. 

* 2. Geol. : Containing fossil remains, 

"Epizootic mountains are of secondary format!**.” — 
liirwnn* 

3- Zool . ; Pertaining to the epizoa (q.v.) 


epizootic-diseases, s. pi. 

Med. : Diseases e]iidennc upon animala. 
Some of them may be produced by the action 
of epizoa or similar parasites. 


ep-i-zo -6- ty, s. [Fr. eptizootie.] [Epizootic.) 
Med. : A mnrraiu or epidemic among 
animals. 


ep'-li-eate, a. [Lat. e=out, here the same 
as not, and jilicatns = folded, pr. par. of plico 
= to fold ] 

Bot. : Not plaited. (J2. Brown, 1874.) 

e’-pdeh, 'e'-po-cha, s. [Fr. epogue ; Low 
Lat. cfKJcha; Gr. enoxg (epochs) ~ a check, a 
sensation ; (echo) = to have or hold.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : A point of time from which 
a new computation of years is begun ; a fixed 
point from which succeeding years are num- 
bered. 

“ lu divers ages aud nations divers epochs were used, 
and several forms oi years."— taker: Annul j (Eihatle 
to the Reader;. 

II. Technically : 

1. Hist. : A point of tiuie in which an event 
of such importance takes place that its in- 
fluence is powerfully felt in all succeeding 
time. 

“That year is, on many accounts, one of the most 
important epochs iu our history "—Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. i. 

t 2. Geol. : The term is sometimes used for 
period, as the Tertiary epoch ; this sense of 
the word is loose and ob.ectionable, as the 
term epoch more properly refers to the moment 
at which a new space of time commences than 
to its whole duration. As it is now believed 
that the transition from one period to the 
next was not instantaneous but very gradual, 
the inapplicability of the term epoch to such a 
change is even more obvious than when it 
was held that each alteration was heralded 
by a convulsion or catastrophe. 

3. ^4sfi*o«. : The longitude which a planet 
has at any given moment of time. To predict 
this for any future period the longitude at a 
certain instant in the past must be known; 
that instant is the epoch of the planet, which 
is an abbreviation for its longitude at that 
epoch. 

H (1) An epoch and an era are different. Both 
mark important events, but an era is an epoch 
which is chronologically dated from ; an epoch 
is not marked iu this way. The birth of Christ 
and the Reformation were both of them highly 
important epochs in the history of mankind; 
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the former, the Inconceivably greater event 
of the two, gave rise to the Christian era ; but 
the Protestant nations and churches do not 
any of them reckon time from the Reforma- 
tion. The birth of Christ waa, therefore, both 
an epoch and an era, the Reformation an 
epoch only. This distinction Is only Dow 
coining into uae. 

(2) For the difference between epoch snd 
time, see Time. 

4 e’-p<!>-cha* s. [Epoch.] 

e-p6ch'-al, n. [Eng. epoch; -«2.] Per tun- 
ing or relating to an epoch 

6p'-ode, s. [Gr. cttwSoc (epddos), from etrf (epi) 
= upon, afb*r, and w’Sjj (ode) = a song, contr, 
from aoi5»j (aoide), from a5u> ( add) = to aing ; 
Lat. epodos ; Fr. Spade.) 

1. In lyric poetry the strain after the 
strophe and antistrophe ; an after-aong. 

2. A verse or passage recurring at intervals ; 
a chorus, a burden. 

3. A kind of Ivric poetry Invented hy Archi- 
lochus. and used by Horace, in which a longer 
line is followed by a shorter one, 

"Horace seems to have purged himself from those 
splenetic refl-cttons In those odes and epodcs." — 
Dryden : Juvenal (Dedic.). 

S-pod’-iC, n. [Gr. eTrtoSiKo? (epodikas), from 
eirioSos (epodos). 1 Pertaining to or of the 
nature of an epode. 

8p’-o n^m, ep 6~n$frne, e-pon-y mus, 

s. [Gr. emocv/xia (eponvmia) — a surname : 
emoiuMO? fep5nw7»os) = named after : eiri (epi) 
s= upon, after, and ovopa ( onoma ) = a name.] 

I. A surname. 

2 A name given to a people or place after 
some person. 

3. A name of a mythical person called into 
existence to account for the name of a country 
or people ; as, Italits for Italy, £rutu3 for 
Britain, Ac. 

" Hellen la the epom/mus of the Hellenes or Greeks : 
not thst such a progenitor ever existed, hut that some 
early simulator on the origin of the Greek nation 
conceived that he did. and accounted fora name and 
nation accord i ugly.**— Latham : Handbook of the 
English Language . eh. iL 

ep-o-nym'-ic, e-pon ’-]r-mous, a. [Eng. 

epompn ; -ic, -ous. ] Of or pertaining to an 
eponym ; giving one's name to a people or 
place. 

" beda's notice of the place of Horsa’s death has a 
very cnonvmic look.” — Latham : Handbook of the 
Eng’Lih Language, ch. ii. 

" The eponymous heroes from whom tr11>es and 
nations have been siipjiosed to derive their names.*— . 
Sayce : Introtluction to the Science of Language, ch. ix. 

ep-d-oph'-d-ron. s. [Gr. ini (epi) = upon; 
uwv(nrm) — egg, and 6op<>y ( phorus ) = bearing.] 

A not. ; The same ns Parovarium (q.v.). It 
correspond a in the female to the epididymis 
In the male. 

gp-6-pee', ep o poe'-ia (la as ya), s. [Fr. 

epopee, from Gr. erroiroua (epof>oiia)] from « n-oy 
(epos) = 8 word, and noUu> ( poieo) — to make.] 

1. An epic or heroic poem. 

" Tragedy borrow* from the epopee, and that which 
borrow* is of less dignity, because it has uot of its 
own.'— Dryden : Virgil (l)edie I. 

2. The action or series nf eveots which form 
the subject of an epic poem. 

Sp a pce'-ia (ia as ya), s. [Epopef..] 

* ep-d-pce'-lst, s. [Eng. epopce(ia); -is*.] A 
writer of epics. 

"Two of our best-known e)>ov<tist<, or, to use the 
more common term, of our novel-writers.’— Phillijx • 
Essays from the Times, ii. 321. 

ep’-os, s. [Gr.] An epic or heroic poem ; ao 
epopee ; epic poetry. 

* e pos cn la'- tion, s. [Prcf. epi. and 
Eng. osculation (q.v.).] The act of kissing ; a 
kiss. 

”1 pass over your . . . incurvations and eposcuta- 
ttons. —Becon : Works, iii. 283. 

* e-po -ta'-tion, s. [Lat. epotatio, from epoto 

= to drink out : e = out, and pofo = to drink.] 
A drinking out nr off. 

'•The epatatinn of diimlw liquor damues him."— 
Felthnm: Hear, Ives. pt. i., res. 84. 

e-prou-vct'te, s - (Fr., from Sprovver = to 
try, to prove, to test.] 

1. Mil. : An apparatus for proving the 
strength of gunpowder. 


2. Metal. : A flux-apoon ; a spoon for sam- 
pling au assay. 

ip som, ». A a. [Eng. Epsom [A.], 'Eltbasham 
= A. b. Ebbas — Ehba's, and ham - home.] 

A. As substantive : 

Geog. : A market-town and parish In Surrey, 
about fifteen miles S.W. by S. from London. 
In 1618 certain mineral springs were dis- 
covered in it, with the result of making Epsom 
a watering-] dace. The “ Derby ” is run in the 
vicinity. 

B. As adj. : Found at, derived from, or in 
any way pertaining to the place named, men- 
tioned under A. 

Epsom salts, s. pi 

1. Min. : The same as Epsomite (q.v ). 

2. Pharrn. : Magnesite sulphas, magnesium 
aulphate, MgSO^H/). Tt is soluble in water, 
and is used as a saline purgative ; with infu- 
sion of senna it forms the ordinary black 
draught. It causes a free secretion of watery 
fluid from the intestinal canal. 

ep' som ite, s. [Named from Epsom (q.v.), 
and suff. -ite (Mini) (q.v.).] 

Min. : An orthorhombic, transparent, or 
translucent mineral, type of the Epsomite 
group. It occurs botryoidal, fibroua, &c. 
Hardness, 2' 25 ; sp. gr., 1*75— 168; atreak 
and colour, white ; taste, bitter and saline. 
Compos. : sulphuric acid. 31*37 — 34*07 ; mag- 
nesia. 14*58—17*31 ; protoxide of iron, 0 — *02 ; 
protoxide of manganese, 0—3*61 ; water, 48*32 
— 51*70, It exists in mineral waters or as 
an efflorescence on rocks in England, at 
Epsom ; in Bohemia, Camiola ; at Montmartre, 
near Paris ; and the Mammoth Cave, Ken- 
tucky, <kc. (Dana.) 

*ep' -U lar-Jr, a. [Lat. epnlaris, from epulum 
= a "feast.) Of or pertaining to a feast or 
banquet. 

* ep-u-la'-tion, s. [Lat. epulatio , from epulor 
— to’ feast; epulum — a feast] A feasting, a 
banquet, 

ep ti lls, s. [Gr. errovAi? (epoitfi.s)=s gumboil ; 
ini' (epi) = upon, and ouAov (oulon) = the 
gum.] 

Med. : A small tubercle on the gums, some- 
times turning into cancer. 

*ep'-U lose, a. [Lat. epulor = to feast; 
epulum = a feast.] Feasting to exceas ; glut- 
tony. 

*ep-u los l-ty, S. [Eng. epulos(e) ; -ity. ] A 
feasting to excess ; gluttony. 

ep U l6t'-lC, a. A s. [Gr. eTrovAcoruro? (epoulo~ 
tikosX from fjrouAwu (epouloo) = to scar over : 
im (epi) = over ; ovAr) (mile) = a wnond healed 
over, a scar ; ouAo? ( oulos ) = whole, sound.] 

A. As adj. : Tending to heal or cicatrize ; 
cicatrizing. 

B. As subst. : A medicament or preparation 
which has the property of healing, drying, or 
cicatriziog wounds. 

"The ol«r. inewrned with common aarcotfeks. And 
the ulceration* about it. were cured hy oiutnieut ot 
tuty, and such like epulotics." ~W iseman .* On Inflam- 
mation. 

* e-piir-a'-tion, s. ILat. e = out, fully, and 
puro = to make pure, to purify.) The act of 
purifying; purification. 

6p ur -fe’-a, s. [Gr. inovpaio<: ( epouraios)—ao 
the tail : cm' (epi) = upon, and ovpd (oura) = 
tail.) 

Entom. : A genus of Beetles, family Nitidn- 
lidie. Sharp enumerates eighteen species as 
British. 

ep-y-or'-ms, s. LEpyornis.] 

e-qua bfl i ty, *e qua bll i tie, s. [I.at. 

frrptabi litns, from mptahilis ; ltal. equability.) 
The quality or state of being equable ; even- 
ness ; uniformity ; continued equality. 

“Bodies seem to *ct mutually upon each other, with 
a kind of equability iu power ."— Cogan : Ethical Ques- 
tions, No. 6. 

e'-qua ble, a. [Lat. cequcbilis , from tequo = 
to make equal ; cequns — equal.] 

I. Gharacterized by evenness or uniformity; 
consistently equal or uniform io character, 
force, or intensity. 

" He spake of love, such tnve as spirits feel 
In worlds whose course Is c^voft'eand pare." 

Wordsworth : Loadamia. 


2. Uniformly aioooth, level, or even. 

” He would have the vast ixxiy of a planet to be m 
eleaant and round as a factitious glolje represenu it 
to be everywhere smooth aud equable, and as plain as 
elysian fie Ida ’ — Bentley. 

H F<ir the difference between iquaJbhi and 
equal, see E<jual. 

e'-qua ble ness, s. jEng. equable; -nes?.] 
The quality or state of being equable ; equabil* 


e’-qua bly* adv. [Eng. cq7iab(U) ; *fy.] In an 
equable manner ; with uniformity of motion. 

•• If hollies move equably in concentrick circles, and 
the squares of their periodical times lie as the cul»«i of 
their distances from the common centre, their centrt- 
petal forces will lie reciprocally as the squares of ths 
distances.**- — Cheyne 

• e qua cl-on, * e-qua-ci oun, s. [Equa- 
tion.] 


e -qual, * e-gaL * e-galle, * e-quall, 

a., adv., k s. [Lat. tequalis, from cequns = 
equal, just; Fr. fgal ; Sp. & Port, tywed; ItaL 
eguale.) 

A. As a/ijective : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The same with another in bulk, insgnitnde, 
dimensions, degree, quality, Ac. (Followed 
by to or with.) 

" Things which are equal to the same thlog are equal 
to one another.*'— Euefid, bk. t. axiom. 

2. The same in rank, position, or condition. 

“Equal to the Father as touch log hie Oodhead.**— » 
A than cut 'in Creed. 


* 3. Just, fair, candid. 

" Hear now. O house of Israel, Is oot my way equal f* 
— Ezekiel XViii. 25. 

*4. Impartial, nentral. 

" With e>jualt eye their uierites to restore." 


5. Indifferent. 


"They who are not disposed to receive them, may 
let them alone, or reject them ; it is equal to me." — 
Cheyne: Philosophical Principles. 

6. Equitable, just, fair ; not unduly favour- 
able to any aide. 

“To route ot themselves with an equal share.’— Zud- 
loto: Memoirs, ii. 17. 

7. In just proportion or relation. 

" It is uot permitted me to make my coin in cod at ions 
equal to your merit'’— Dryden - Fables. ILiedic.) 

8. Adequate to any purpose. 

“ The Scots trusted not their own numbers, as equal 
to fight with the English.’— Clarendon. 

9. Even, uniform, equable. 

"An equal teinpei in his miud he foand. 

When fortune flattered him. and when she frowned." 

Hryden : Juvenal, eat x. 

10. On the same terma ; enjoying equal 
rights or benefits. 

“They made the maimed, orphans, widows, yea, and 
the aged also, equal in spoils with themselves." — 
2 Maccabees, viii. 80. 


IL Botany: 

1. A term used when both sides of a figure 
are symmetrical, as the leaf of an apple. 

t 2. (Of a corolla ): The same as Regular 
( q.v.). 

* B .As adv. : Equally. 

" Thoo art 

A thing that equal with the Devi] himself 
ldo detest and worn." 

Maxsing er : Duke of Milan, 11 i 

C. As substantive : 

1. Anything which ia equal to another. 

*• If equals he taken from equals the remainders are 
eqoaL**— Euclid, hk i., axiom. 

2. One who is of equal rank or position with 
another ; one who is not inferior or superior 
to another. 


"Those who were once his equals, envy and defame 
biro, because they now see him their superior.*— Addi- 
son. 

* 3. One of the same age. 

"I profited in the Jews* religion above many my 
equals in mine owo nation."— Gala tlans. L 14. 

• 4. A state of equality. (Spenser.) 

*1 Crabb thus discriminates between equal, 
even , equable, like or alike, and uniform ; “ All 
these epithets are opposed to difference. Equal 
is said of degree, quantity, number, and dimen- 
sions. as equal in years; of an etptal age ; an 
equal height : even is said of the surface and 
position of bodies ; a board is made ereit with 
another board ; the floor or I he ground is even: 
like is said of accidental qualities in things, as 
alike in colour or in feature : uniform is said 
of things only as to their fitness to correspond ; 
those which are unlike in colour, shape, or 
make, or not uniform, can not be made to match 
as pairs: equable is used only in the moral ac- 
ceptation, in which all the others are likewise 
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employed. As moral qualities admit of degree, 
they admit of equality : justice is dealt out in 
equal portions to the rich and the poor ; God 
looks with an equal eye on all mankind. As 
the natural path is rendered uneven by high 
and low ground, so the eve turns of the temper, 
in the figurative sense, is destroyed by changes 
of humour, by elevations and depressions of 
the spirits ; and the equability of tiie mind is 
hurt by the vicissitudes of life, from prosperous 
to adverse : even and equable are applied to (lie 
same mind in relation to itself : like or alike is 
used to the minds of two or more . . . uniform 
is applied to the temper, habits, character, or 
conduct.” (Crabb : Eng. Sy non.) 

If Equal voices in music: A term for an 
assortment of men’s voices or women’s voices. 
Thus, a piece is said to be set for equal voices 
when the voices of men only are needed, 
though the quality of those voices is not 
equal, the alto voice differing from the tenor, 
as the tenor does from the bass. The like 
difference in a less marked manner also exists 
among women’s voices, but when all men’s or 
all women's voices are required, the term equal 
is applied to each group. The union of the 
voices of the two sexes is styled mixed. In 
its most true sense the term should only be 
applied to groups of voices of like register and 
compass. ( Stainer t C Barrett.) 

equal aqual, a. Alike. (Scotch.) 

cqual-aqual, v.t. To make equal ; to 
equalize or balance accounts. 

" I pay debt toother folk. I think they euld pay it to 
me— that equals-aquals."— Scott : Heart of Midlothian. 
cb. vlil. 

equal sided, a. 

Bot. : The same as Equal IF. (q.v.). 

equal- veined, a. 

Bot. (Of leaves) : Having the midrib perfectly 
formed, and the veins all of equal size. 
Example : ferns. The term was first intro- 
duced by Lindley. 

e'-qual, v.t. &i. [Equal, a .] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To make equal ; to raise to or place in a 
state of equality. 

" A rival hand recalls from every part 
Some latent grace, and equals art with art” 

Broome: To Mr. Pope ; On his H’orAi. 

2. To rise to a state of equality with ; to 
become equal to. 

” I know no body so like to equal him, even at the 
age be wrote most of them, as yourself.”— Trumbull : 
To Pope. 

3. To be equal or adequate to. 

“ A light along the sea. so swiftly coming. 

Its motion by no flight ot wjug is equalled." 

Longfellow * The Celestial Pilot. (Trans.) 

* 4. To recompense fully ; to return a full 
equivalent for. 

"(Slie] sought SichaeiiB through the sbady grove. 

Who answered all her cares, and equalled all her 
love.” Dry dm Virgil ; Jineid vi. 639, C40. 

5. To regard as equals ; to compare. 

* B, Tntrans. : To be equal, to match. 

*’ I think we are a body strong enough. 

Even as we are. to equal with tlie king " 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., i. S. 

* e qual l-tar' i-an, s. [Eng. equality); 
- arian .] One who believes in or upholds cer- 
tain doctrines concerning equality. 

e-qual -i-t$r, * e-gal-i-te, * e-gal 1-tec, s. 
[Lat. (equalitas, from lequalis = equal ; o. Fr. 
egalite, egaute ; Fr. egalitt; Sp. igualdad; 
Port, iguaklade.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The state or condition of being equal or 
like in magnitude, dimensions, degree, quality, 
value, &c. 

*’ The onset and retire 
Of both your armies, whose equality 
By our best eyes cannot be censured.” 

Shakesp. : King John, ii. 2. 

2. The state of being equal in rank, position, 
or condition ; the state of being neither in. 
forior nor superior to another. 

M The natural feeling of equality " 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vi 

3. Evenness, uniformity, equability. 

*’ Measure out the lives of men, and periodically de- 
fine the alterations of their tempers, conceive a regu- 
larity in mutations, with an equality in constitu- 
tions." — Browne : Vulgar Errourt. 

4. Evenness, plainness, or smoothness nf 
surface. 

II. Math. : Exact agreement between two 
expressions or magnitudes with respect to 


quantity : it is expressed by the symbol = ; 
thus « = b , signifies that a contains exactly 
the same number nf units of measure of a cer- 
tain kind that b docs. 

e qual l za' tion, [Eng equalise) ; -ation.] 
Ihe act of equalizing; the state of being 
equalized or made equal. 

” Their easc f and their satisfaction, and their 
equalization with the rest of their fellow-subjects of 
lrelaud. Burke : Lett, on the AJj'airs of Ireland. 

e'-qual izc, * e qual lize. v.t. [Eng .equal; 
- ize ; Fr. egaliser.) 

I. To make equal, even or alike as compared 
with another or others. 

" A proportion of payment, beyond all the powers of 
algebra to equalize and settle ." — Burke : On Concilia • 
ftoii with America . 

* 2. To be equal to ; to equal ; to match. 

**No woe her iniserie can etjualltze, 

No griefe can match her sad calamities." 

J. Taylor: Siege of Jerusalem, pt. 11. 

* 3. To represent as equal ; to place on an 
equality. 

"The finest poem that we can hooat, and which we 
equalize, and perhaps would willingly prefer to the 
Iliad, is void of those fetters." — Mery : Remarks on Dr. 
Swift, let. 22. 

e'-qual-Iz-er, s. [Eng. equalise); -er.] 

1. Ord. Lang. ; One who or that which 
equalizes or makes equal. 

*' Islam, like any other great Faith, and insight into 
the essence of man. is a perfect equalizer of men." — 
Carlyle : Heroes <$■ Hero- Worship, lect. li. 

2. Vehicles : An evener or wliiffietree to the 
end of which the swingle-trees or singte-trees 
of the individual horses are attached. A 
three-horse equalizer divides the load to three 
draft-animals. [Tubule-tree.] 

e'-qual-iz-iiig, pr. par. , a . , & s. [Equalize. ] 

A. k B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of making equal ; 
equalization. 

equalizing-saw, s. A pair of saws on a 
mandrel at a gauged distance apart, and used 
for squaring-oif the ends of boards and bringing 
them to dimensions. 

e'-qual- ling, pr. par., a., As. [Equal, v.] 

A. k B. As pr. pa r. & partxcip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of making equal or 
equalizing. 

equalling- file, s. A flat file which has a 
constant thickness, bat sometimes tapering a 
little in width. 

e-qual-ly, * e-gal ly, *e gal-y, adv. 
[Eng. equal ; -ly.] 

1. In an equal or the same degree ; alike. 

"The Jacobites were equally willing to forget that 

Athol had latelv fawned on William ." — Macauhiy ; 
Hist. Eng., cli. xiii, 

2. Evenly; equably; uniformly. 

"If the motion of the sun were as unequal os of a 
ship, sometimes slow, and at others swift ; or. if being 
constantly equally swift it yet was not circular, and 
produced not the same appearances, it would not help 
us to measure time." — Locke. 

3. In equal shares or proportions : as, To 
divide anything equally among several persons. 

* 4. Impartially ; with impartiality. 

“ We shall use them. 

As we slmll find their merits and our safety 

May equally determine.' * Shakesp.: Lear, V. 8. 

equally pinnate, equally - pin - 
nated, «. 

Bot. (Of pinnate leaves) : Terminated neither 
by a leaflet nor by a tendril. 

e’-qual-ness, s. [Eng. equal; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being equal; 
equality. 

” Let me lament 

That our stars unreconclleable should have divided 

Our equalness to this." 

Shakes ji. : Antony £■ Cleopatra, v. i. 

*2. Evenness, uniformity, smoothness. 

* e-quan' gu lar, a. [Lat. cequus- equal, and 
angularis — pertaining to an angle; angulns- 
an angle.] The same as Equiangular (q.v.). 

e-qua-nim'-i-ty, s. [Lat. ccquanimitas, from 
wquus = equal, and animus = mind ; Fr. equa- 
nimity.] Evenness of mind; calmness, firm- 
ness, or composure of mind, such as is not 
easily affected or agitated by good or ill for- 
tune. 

“This quality [goodnature] keeps the mind in 
equanimity."— Tatler. No. 242. 


* e qu&n’ l-mous, a. (Lat. tzquanimis, from 
tvqu us — equal, ami animus = mind.] Of an 
even, composed, or firm frame ol mind ; treat- 
ing things with equanimity ; not easily de- 
pressed, elated, or agitated ; calm, composed. 

* e quan i mous-ness, s. (F.ng. eqmnU 
mous ; -ness.] The state of being eqiianiinous ; 
equanimity. (Ash.) 

* e'-quant, s. [Fr. equant; Ital. equante, from 
Lat. cvquatis, pr. par. of tequo =io make level; 
a’quus = level, equal.] 

Astron. : In the complex system of Ptolemy 
an imaginary circle placed in the plane of the 
deferent to regulate and adjust the planetary 
movements. 


e-qua’te, v.t. [Lat. trquatus, pa. par. of mjuo 
= to make equal, to equalize ; c rquus = equal.] 
To make equal ; to equalize ; to reduce to an 
average ; to make such allowances or correc- 
tions in as will reduce to a common standard 
of comparison, or will bring a true result. 


e-qua-tlen, s. [Fr. equation, from Lat. 
tequatio — an equalizing, an equal distribution; 
teqvo — to make level, equal; a'quus = level, 
equal.] 

* I. Ord. Lang. : The act of making equal, 
the state of being made equal ; equality. 

” Again the golden day resumed its right. 

And ruled ui just equation with the night." 

Rowe : Lucan, iv. »3, It 

II. Technically : 

I. A Ig . ; Two algebraic expressions which 
are equal to one another, and are connected 
by the sign =. Thus 


6x— 13 = 2x+ 19 

is an equation ; and, since the equality of the 
member* depends on the value assigned to x, 
it is called an Equation of Condition. The 
two quantities separated by the sign = are 
called the members of the equation ; the 
quantity to the left of = being the first mem- 
ber, and that to the right the second. The 
quantities separated by the signs + and — are 
called the terms of the equation. Of the 
quantities some are known and the others 
unknown. The known quantities are gener- 
ally represented by numbers. If letters be 
used, then those employed are generally «, 
b, c, d, &c. — i.e., letters at or near the begin- 
ning of the alphabet Unknown quantities 
are represented by letters towards the conclu- 
sion of the alphabet. 1 f there be one unknown 
quantity it is generally represented by x ; if 
two, by x and y; and if three, by x, y , and z. 
Sometimes a statement that two expressions 
are equal for all numerical values that can be 
assigned to the letters involved, provided that 
the same value be given to the same letter in 
cadi member, e.g . — 

(x± a) 2 = x 2 ± 2 ax -f a 2 . 

Such a statement is called an Identical Equa- 
tions, or briefly, an Identity. The solution 
of an equation is the process which ultimately 
results in discovering and stating the value of 
the unknown quantity, which value is the root 
of the equation. Equations are classified ac- 
cording to the highest power of the unknown 
quantity sought. When that quantity exists 
only in the first power we have a Simple 
Equation, or one of the first degree; if there 
be a square or second power of the unknown 
quantity, the Equation becomes a Quadratic, 
nr one of the second degree ; if the third power 
be present a Cubic Equation, or of the third 
degree. It is rarely that a higher power than 
the cube of the unknown quantity has to be 
dealt with. When such cases occur the equa- 
tion is a Biquadratic, or one of the fourth 
degree, an E nation of the fifth, of the sixth, 
of any degree. 

2. Astron. : Any sum to be added or sub- 
tracted to allow fur an anomaly or a special 
circumstance affecting the exactness of a cal- 
culation. If, for instance, the orbit of ? 
planet were calculated on the supposition 
that its orbit was circular when in reality it 
is elliptical, a small number would require 
to be added or subtracted to make the calcu- 
lations accurate. That small sum would be 
the astronomical equation. If the movements 
of the planets be calculated on the supposition 
that the only attraction operating on them is 
that of the sun, error, though not of consider- 
able magnitude, will be the result. There is 
a mutual attraction among all the planets; 
each is capable of producing a perturbation 
in the orbits of all the rest. An equation is 
required for ever} 7 such perturbation before it 
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U possible to calculate accurately the course 
of the planet. 

*' We are to find out tho extremltie* ou Ixjth sides, 
and from and between them the middle daily motions 
of the sun along the Ecllptlek ; and to frame tallies 
of filiation of natural days, to he applied to the mean 
motion by addition or subtraction, an the case shall 
require." — HoUter : On Time. 

3. Chem. : A chemical equation represents 
symbolically a chemical reaction, the symbols 
nf the reacting substances being placed on the 
left hand, und the symbols of the new auh- 
stances formed by the leaction being placed 
on the right hand. In a chemical equation 
the number of atoms of each element must be 
the same on each side of the equation, thus, 
8AgNO* + Nn 2 HP0 4 = Ag 3 P0 4 + 2NaNO s + II 
NU 3 . three molecules of argentic nitrate and 
one molecule of di-sodinni-hydrogeu-phospliate 
equal (that is, form when a* hied together) one 
molecule of triargentic phosphate, and two 
molecules of sodium nitrate, and one mole- 
cule of hydrogen nitrate (nitric arid). Chemical 
equations are imperfect, as they do not show 
tbe amount of bent liberated, or absorbed, 
during the reaction. 

(1) Annval Equation : 

Astron. : One of the numerous equations 
requisite in determining the moon's true 
longitude. 

(2) Equation of the Centre: 

Astron.: The equation required to fix the 
place or orbit, of a planet calculated as if it 
wimp, moving in a circle when it is doing so 
really in an ellipse. 

(3) Equation of the Equinoxes: 

Astron. : The equation required to calculate 
the real position of the equinoxes from its 
mean ono, the disturbing element being the 
movement called Precession of the Equinoxes 
(q.v.). 

(4) Equation of Payments : A rule for ascer- 
taining at what time a person should in equity 
pay the whole of a debt contracted indifferent 
portions to be repaid at different times. 

(5) Equation of Time : 

Astron. : The difference hetween mean and 
apparent time. 

(6) Personal Equation : 

Astron.: The difference between the time 
at which an astronomical occurrence takes 
place and that at which a fallible observer 
notes that it does so. 

fr-qua'-tor, s. & a. [From Lat. ccquator, in 
the compound term ceqnator monctev = one 
who examines the weight of money. In the 
senses of the definition equator is bw. equator; 
Dan. ( equator; Ger. ceqnator ; Fr. 6quateur; 
Sp. & Port, ccuador ; Ital. equatore.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ord. Lang. : In the geographical sense 
[II. 2], but sometimes also in the astronomical 
one [II. 1.]. 

II. Technically: 

1. Astronomy : 

(1) A great circle of the celestial vault at 
right angles to its axis, and dividing it into a 
northern and a southern hemisphere. It is 
constituted by the plane of the earth's equator, 
produced in every direction till it reaches the 
concave of the celestial sphere. In his pro- 
gress north and south, and vice versa , the sun 
is twice a year in the celestial equator — viz., 
at the equinoxes (q.v.). The point in the 
equator which touches the meridian is raised 
above the true horizon by an arc wliicb is the 
complement of the latitude. 

“Thrice had the 9un to rule the varying year. 

Across the equator rolled his flaming sphere,' 

Falconer : Shipwreck, i. 

(2) The a nu and planets have all equators. 
They rotate around their several axes, and 
the plane at right angles in each case is the 
equator of the heavenly body. 

2. Geog. : A great circle on the surface of 
the earth equidistant from its poles, and 
dividing it into two hemispheres. Its latitude 
is zero ; it is therefore marked on maps as 0. 
Other parallels of latitude are counted from 
it, augmenting in their numerical designation 
as their distance from it north or aouth in- 
creases, the poles being 1)0°. 

" It la not enough to know merely the distance of n 

? lace upon the earth from the equator."— Malt e Brun : 
'hyticnl Geography, bk. x. 

3. Magnetism : A somewhat irregular line, 
nearly but not quite a great circle of the 
earth, in which there is no dip of the magnetic 
needle. It is hence called also the Aclinic 


Line. It is inclined to the horizon at an angle 
of 12*. and cuta it at two points almost exactly 
opposite to each other, the ono in the Atlantic 
and the other in tho Pacific. It is not far from 
the geographical equator, but its situation 
slowly alters year by year, there being a slow 
oscillation of the magnetic poles, whilst the 
geographical equator and poles are fixed. The 
two points in which the magnetic equator cuts 
the horizon eeem travelling at present from 
east to west. 

B. As atlj. : (See the compound). 

Plane of the Equator : 

Grog. : A plane pcrjvendicular to the earth's 
axis, and passing through its centre, (//er- 
tchell.) 

equator-sun, s . The ami viewed as 
shedding down tierce beams, as he does at 
tile equator. (27ioms<m; Liberty, iv. 413.) 

e qua tor-e al, 3 . [EquAToniAL.] 

e-qua-tor'-i aL l c qua tor'-e al, a. & s. 

[ Fr. equatorial, from Eat. equator (gemt. egua - 
toris [Equator], and Eng., Fr., &e. suff. -al.) 

A- As adj.: In any way pertaining to the 
astronomical, the geographical, or the inag- 
netical equator. 

*• Excess of tbe equatorial at>ove the polar radios." 
— Malle Brun : Phytic. Gcoy (2nd ed.. 1834). p. W. 

B. As sulst. : An astronomical instrument 
designed to note the course of the stars as they 
move through the sky. A strong axis is con- 
structed and permanently fixed in a slanting 
position so as to point exactly to the North 
Pole of the heavens. It turns upon its axis, 
carrying with it a telescope which, if it retained 
its relative position to that of the revolving 
portion of the instrument, would enable an 
observer looking through it to see no more 
than a single great circle of the sky. It is imt, 
however, fixed to the revolving portion of the 
instrument, hut may be moved up or down so 
that with it an astronomer can follow the 
entire course of a circumpolar star in its pas- 
sage around the sky. It is of importance to 
ascertain not only the course of a star, but the 
apparent rapidity of its movement. This end 
is attained by attaching to the axis of the equa- 
torial a racked wheel in which works an endless 
screw or worm, the whole put in motion by an 
apparatus furnished with centrifugal balls, like 
those of the governor of a steam-engine, and 
which render the motion uniform. The tele- 
scopes in the equatorials usedatGreenwieh and 
other well-equipped observatories thus follow 
the course of any star which sn astronomer 
may wish to observe . He has but to bring the 
star within the held of telescopic vision, and 
machinery will keep it there hour after hour 
without any further attention on his part. 
(Prof. Airy: Popular Astron. (fith ed.), pp. 8 
to 12.) 

equatorial current, s. 

Hydrol. : A current in the ocean which 
crosses the Atlantic from Africa to Brazil, 
having a breadth varying from 160 to 450 
nautical miles. Its waters are cooler by 3° or 4° 
than those of the ocean under the line. Its 
effect, therefore, is to diminish the lieat of the 
tropics. ( Lyell : Principles of Geology, ch. vii.) 

equatorial seetor, s. An instrument 
of large radius for finding the difference in the 
right ascension and declination of two heavenly 
bodies. 

equatorial telescope, s. A telescope 
so mounted as to have a motion in two planes 
st right angles to each other ; one parallel to 
the axis of the earth, and the other to the 
equator. Each axis has a graduated circle, 
one for measuring declination and the other 
right ascension. Clock-work is sometimes 
attached to the instrument to give the motion 
in right ascension, and thereby keep tile object 
constantly in the field of the instrument. 

e-qua-tor-i-al ly, adv. [Eng. equatorial; 
-It/.]* In a line’ with the equator. 

e-quer-ry, "e-quer y, s. [Fr. ecurie; O. 
Fr. ftseurie = a stable, trom Low Lat. scuriu ; 

0. II. Ger. skiura , scura ; M. H. Ger. schiurc 
= a shed ; Ger. schauer . The spelling equerry 
is due to a supposed connection with Lat. 
equus - a horse.] 

* 1. A stable. 

2. An officer to whom is committed the care 
and management of the horses of nobles or 
princes. 


e’-ques, s. [Lat.= a horseman, from egaus a 
a horse.] 

* 1. Roman Antlq. : A knight; one of the 
order of citizens known aa Equites (q.v.). 

2. Ichthy. ; A genus of Sciamidai, from the 
West ludies and the eastern parts of tropical 
America. It contains Equcs laneeolatus, the 
Belted Horseman, E. )>unclatus, the Spotted 
Horseman, aud other species. 

S-ques'-trl-an, a , <fc s. [Lat. equester (geult 
equs.stris) = pertaining to horsemen; equus = 
a horse ; aud Eng. auff. -an.) 

A- As adjective ; 

1. Of or pertaining to horses or horseman- 
ship ; performed with or on horses; as, tquu- 
Irvin exercises or j»erformances. 

2, Mounted on horseback. 

"Au equestrian lady appeared upon tbe plaln.**^ 
Spectator, No. lo4. 

* 3. Given to or skilled in horaemanahip. 

"A certatu equestrian order of ladies ."— Sped a tor. 
No- 104. 

4. Of or pertaining to the order of Roman 
citizens knowiias equites or knights. [Equites.] 

"One that had fo\ir hundred [seatertla] might be 
taken into the equestrian order. —Aewief • Antlq. qf 
Home, pt 11, bk. lib, ch. L 

B. As subst. : A rider on horseback ; speci- 
fically, one w ho performs feats of horseman- 
ship in a circus, Ac. 

e-ques'-tri an Ifm, s. [Eng. equestrian ; 
-rm.J The art or science of horsemanship; 
the performance of an equestrian. 

e - ques - tri - enne, «. [A pseudo- French 
form from equestrian (q.v.).] A female per- 
former on horseback. 

e-qui-, pref. [An Eng. pref. formed from Lat 
(equus = equal.] Used in composition to ex- 
press equality. 

e-qul an'-gled (gled as geld), % ae qui- 
an-gled, a. [Pref. equu, and Eng. angled 
(q.v.).J Having equal angles ; equiangular. 

"Twelve oequilateral and aquiangled pentagon*.'— 
Boyle. Work s, lii. 534. 

e-qui-ari’-gu lar, a. [Lat. (Equus — equal ; 
anyulus= an* angle, and Eng., Ac. suff. -ar.j 
Geom. : Having equal angles. Used — 

(1) Of such figures as have all their angles 
equal— the square, the equilateral triaugle, 
rectangles of various forms. 

(2) Of different geometrical figures which 
have their respective angles equal, or, as it is 
geometrically worded, equal each to each. 

e-qui-bal-anse, s. [Pref. equi~, and Eng. 
balance (q.v.).] Equal weight or balance ; 
equilibrium. 

*e-qui bal'-ar^e, v.t. [Equibalance, 3 .) 
To counterbalance ; to be of equal w’eigbt 
w ith something else. 

e qui bal'-an^ed, a. [Pref. eqxti -, and Eng. 
balanced (q.v.).] Counterbalanced ; supported 
by soinethiog of an equal weight or balance ; 
in a state of equilibrium. 

* e-qux-crur al, a. [Pref. equv, and Eng. 
crural (q.v.).] " Haring legs of equal length ; 
isosceles. 

"A solid rhombus being made by the couvemicu of 
two equicrural coue6 ."— Browne .* Garden cf Cyras, 
cb. iv. 

* e’-qui crure, a. [Lat. cequus = equal, and 
crus (genit. cruris ) = a leg.) The same as 
Equicrural (q.v.). 

"An equicrure triaugle goes upon & certniu propor- 
tion of length aud breadth. — Btgby : On the Soul. 

e -qui dse, s. pi [Lat. equ(tis) = a horse, and 
fern. pi. adj. suff. -id®.] 

1. Zool : A family of Perissodactvle Ungu- 
lates. It is of the same value as the old order 
Solidungula— solid-hoofed auitnals, i.e., ani- 
mals in which, if attention be limited to the 
living genera, there is on each foot only a single 
perfect toe in a broad hoof without supplemen- 
tary hoofs. Dentition : incisors ^ ; canines 

; premolars ^ ; molars ~ =. 40. The 
skin is covered with hair, and the neck lias a 
mane. It contains the horse, the ass. the 
zebra, and their allies. [Equus, Asinus.] 

2. Paltrnnt. : The fam.ly appeared in the 
Eocene with the Orohippns, a small animal 
about the aize of a fox ; it had four toes on the 
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fore and three on the hind feet. It is found in 
the deposits of the Western United States. 
Mesohippus and Miohippus are three-toed 
American forms, the last being parallel to the 
Auclntheriuin of Europe. With the Pliocene 
came tile American I’liulnppus aud the Euru- 
peun Jlippanon, with ihree toes, only one ot 
\\ Inch readies the ground. Finally came the 
one-toed Equns, the modern lutise. Professor 
Huxley believes that the line of ancestry ot 
the modern horse ran through the Aiiciuthe- 
mini and the Hipparion. Others believe that 
it came through the American series of forms. 
Fossil remains of horses are abundant m every 
part of America. 

e-qui-dif-fer-cnt, a. [Pref. equi-, and Eng. 
different (q.v.).] 

* 1. Ord. Txtng. : Having equal differences; 
arithmetically proportional. 

t 2. Crystallot 7 . ; Having a different number 
of faces presented hv the prism and by each 
auinmit, the numbers forming an arithmetical 
progression, 6 , 4, 2 . 

equidifferent series, 3 . 

Arith.: The same as arithmetical progres- 
sion ; an arithmetical series having the differ- 
ence between the first and second, the second 
and the third, the third and the fourth, and so 
on, equal. Thus 4. 8, 12, 16, and 21, 18, 15, 12 
are equidifferent aeries. 

C-qul-dis' tanse, s. [Pref. equi-, and Eng. 
distance (q.v.).] An equal distance. 

" The Autceci are also opposite, hut vary neither in 
meridian uor equidistance from the horizon respecting 
either hemisphere.”— Sir T. Herbert : Travels, p- 5. 

e-qui-dis'-tant, a. [Pref. equi-, and Eng. 
distant (q.v.)*] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Being at the same or equal 
distances from some point or place ; equally 
distant. 

"The fixed stars are not all placed iu the same con- 
cave superficies, and equidistant from us, as they aeeiu 
to bo.”— Hay : On the Creation. 

2. Gcom. : Applied to things which are 
everywhere at the same or equal distances 
from each other. 

e-qui-dis'-tant-ly, cv.lv. [Eng. equidistant ; 
-ly. ] At the saute or equal distances, 

“The liver, though seated on the right side, yet by 
the subclavian division, doth equidistantly communi- 
cate its activity unto either arm .”— Browne ; Vulgar 
Errours, bk. iv., ch. v. 

»e qui dl ur'-nal, a . [Pref, equi-, and Eng. 
diwrna?(q.v.).] Fertainiog to or accompanied 
by equal days and nights ; a term applied to 
the equinoctial line. 

“The circle which the sun describes in his diurnal 
motion, when the dava and nights are equal, the 
Greeks called the equidiurnal, the Latin astronomers 
the equinoctial, and the corresponding circle ou the 
earth was the equator.” — Whewell. 

* e -qui form, a. [Lat. ceqvus = equal, and 
forma — a form, shape.] Having the same 
form, shape, or fignre. 

* e qui form l-ty, s. [Eng. eqniform; - ity ] 
Uniform quality. 

"No diversity or difference, hut a simplicity of parts 
and equi/ormity )U motion "—Browne : Vulgar Er • 
roars, ok. iv., ch. v, 

e-qui lat'-cr-al, a. & s. [Pref. equi-, and 
Eng. lateral (q.v.).] 

A. w4s adjective: 

1. Geom. : Having all the sides equal : as 
a square. 

“Circles or squares, or triangles equilateral, which 
are all figures of equal lines, can differ but iu greater 
or lesser “ — Bacon. 

2. Zoology : 

(1) Having its sides, broadly speaking, equal. 
Used chiefly of the shells of the Brachiopods. 

(2) Having all the convolutions of the shell 
on the same plane. Used chiefly of the Foia- 
minifera. 

B. As subst. : A figure of equal sides. 

“The sepulcher ... is of four equilateral* raised 
above eight yards high.” — Sir T. Herbert: Travels. 

p. 200. 

t equi lateral -bivalves, s. pi. 

Zool. : The name sometimes given to the 
Brachiopods. [Brachiopoda, Equilateral, 
2(1)-] 

equilateral-hyperbola, s. 

Moth. : A hyperbola having the two axes 
equal to one another, the asymptotes forming 
a right angle. 


* e-qul-ll'-brate, v.t. [Lat. trquilibratus , 
pa. par. of trquilibro, from trquus — equal, 
and libratus = balanced, pa. par. of libro — to 
balance, lihra — a balance.] To balance ex- 
actly ; to keep in a state of equilibrium or 
equipoise. 

" As iu long atcel wire, equtl derated or evenly 
halauced In the ayr. Browne Vulgar Errours, bk 

il.. ch. n. 

e-qui li-bra' tion, s. [Lat. ( equilibrates , pa. 
par. of t equilibro .] The act of keeping the 
balance even ; equipoise ; the stato of being 
evenly balanced. 

“ The exquisite equilibration of all these opposite and 
untagonistic muscles. ' — Uerham : Physico • Theology, 
hk. tv., cii. ii. 

* c'-qui li-bre (bre as her), s. [Fr.. from 
Lat. crquilibre , iieuf . sing, of (equilibria = evenly 
balanced.] Equilibrium, even balance. 

“ it Is by the equilibre of the muscles . . . that the 
head maintains its erect posture.”— Paley : Natural 
Theology, ch. ix. 

* c-qui-lib'-ri ous, a. [Lat. ceqvilibris = 
balancing equally.] Evenly balanced ; in a 
state of equipoise. 

" Tis a great iustnuce of the Divine Wisdom, that 
our faculties are made in so regular and cquihhrious an 
order.”— Glanvill : Pre-existence 0 / Souts, p. 110. 

* e-qui-lib'-ri-ous-ly, udv. (Eng. equilibria 
ous; -ly.) In an eveuly balanced state ; in a 
state of equipoise. 

“Some truth* seem almost falsehoods, and some 
falsehoods almost truths : ^wherein falsehood and 
truth seem almost equilibrioust y stated, and but a few 
grains of distinction to bear down the balance.” — 
Browne : Christian Morals, iii. 3. 

* e quiT-l-brist, s. [Eng. equilibrium); 
aulf. - ist .] One who can keep his balance in 
unnatural positions, as a rope daneer. 

“ A rnoukey has lately performed there [at the Hay- 
market. in 1708], both as a rope-dancer, and an equili- 
brist. such tricks as no man was thought equal to, 
before the Turk appeared in England/ — Granger : 
Biog. Hist., iv. ch. xii. 

e-qui-lib'-ri-ty, s. [Lat. cequilibritas, from 
cvqntlibris — evenly balanced.] The state of 
being evenly balanced ; equilibration, equili- 
brium. 

e-q\il-lib ri um, * se-qui-lib ri um, s. 

[Lat. c equilibrium , from eequilibris = evenly 
balanced; tequits — equal, and libro = to 
balance ; Ubra = a balance ; Fr. equilibre ; 
ltal. <fc Sp. etfuililr io. ] 

I. Ordinary Lair uage : 

I. Lit.: A state o; being evenly balanced; 
equipoise. 

II. Figuratively: 

1. A position of due or proper balance. 

“ To preserve the just equilibrium of happiness.” — 
Knox : Essays. No. S3. 

2. Equal diffusion or distribution, aa of 
temperature. 

* 3. Equality of evidence, motives, or powers 
of any kind ; equal balancing of the mind be- 
tween motives or reasons, with consequent 
indecision, indifference or doubt. 

“ Wherever this happens there is an end of the 
doubt or equilibrium. ' — Sharp ; I Forts, voL ii . ; A 
Doubting Conscience. 

*4. Just or due relationship or proportion. 

“ Health consists in the equilibrium between those 
two powers, when the fin ids move so equally that they 
don't press upon the solids with a greater force than 
they can hear. — .f rbuthnot. 

1L Technically : 

1 . Art: 

(1) The true or just poise or balance of a 
fignre, so that it may appear to stand firmly. 

(2) The due balancing of objects, lights, 
shadows, <Lc. 

2. Meek. : A balance or equipoise produced 
when two or a liuinler of forees act against 
each other, those on each side being just 
powerful enough to counteract each other. 
The term equilibrium etymologically points 
to the equipoise of tlie two aims of a balance, 
which is as good an illustration as can be 
given of what equilibrium in the mechanical 
sense is. But there are many cases less simple. 
There may be a polygon of forces, each with 
its separate aetion but collectively producing 
equipoise and a state of rest. When the force 
acting in one direction upon a solid body is 
that of gravity drawing it downwards, this 
force is really applied at the eentre of gravity, 
the support of whieh by an equal or greater 
one will constitute an equilibrium. The ten- 
dency of the centre of gravity to occupy the 
lowest possible position creates three kinds of 
equilibrium— stable, unstable, and neutral. 


In stable equilibrium the hotly when disturbed 
tends at once to return to its original post 
tion , in unstable equilibrium it tends when 
disturbed to depart farther from l he original 
position ; and in neutral <-qui liLrium it does 
neither, but simply remains in its new position. 

3. Hydras. ; The equipoise of the particles 
of a liquid, &e., when they remain at n st. 
This will take place if the surface be every- 
where perpendicular to the resultant of forces 
whieh act upon the molecules of the liquid, 
and if every one of these molecules be subject 
in every direction to equal and contrary pr« s- 
sures. A solid body floating io a liquid is in 
equilibrium when the force of gravity pressing 
it downwards is exactly balanced by Hie pres- 
anre of the liquid acting upwards. This will 
take place if the floating body displaces a 
volume of liquid exactly equalling the former 
in weight., and if the centre of gravity be in 
the same vertical line with that of the body 
displaced. 

4. Heat: [Mobile equilibrium of temperature). 

5. Politics : Such an equipoise between the 
different political powers io Europe or the 
world as to leave peace undisturbed ; but the 
effort to prescribe what the relative power of 
each oation should be, and reduce that of any 
one whose preponderance is supposed to en- 
danger the existence or welfare of others, 
lias been a fruitful source of bloody wars. 
[Balance of power.] 

(1) In equilibria: In a state of equili- 
brium ; evenly balanced l»y reasons or proofs 
on either side. 

“ I* it in equilibria 
If deities descend or no?"* 

Prior : The Ladle. 

(2) Mobile equilibrium of temperature : 

Heat : Constancy of temperature when each 
of two bodies radiating heat to the other re- 
ceives exactly as much as it gives. 

equilibrium-valve, s. 

Steam-engine : 

1. A valve having a pressure nearly equal 
on both sides, so aa to make it more easily 
worked by nearly neutralizing its pressure on 
the seat. 

2. The valve in the steam-passage of s 
Cornish engine for opening the eommunica 
tion between the top and bottom of tht 
cylinder, to render the pressure equal on both 1 
aides of the piston. 

e-qui-mul'-tl pie, a. & *. [Pref. equi-, and 
Eng. multiple (q.v.) ; Fr. Equimultiple. ] 

A. As adj. : Multiplied by the same number 
or quantity. 

B. As substantive : 

Arith. & Geom. : The products obtained by 
multiplying two quantities by the same quan- 
tity are equimultiples of the given quantities; 
thus uui and mb are equimultiples of a and b. 
Equimultiples of two quantities are to each 
other as the quantities themselves. Thus, if 
6 and 3 be eacli multiplied by 5, the equimul- 
tiples 25 and 15 will bear the same proportion 
to each other as 5 bears ti i 3. 


o'- quine, * e quin’-al, a. [Lat. cquinu a = 
relating to horses; equns— a horse.] Of or 
pertaining to a horse or horses ; of the nature 
rji or resembling a horse. 

M Bearing an equ'tnal shape.” — Heywood: Hierarch. 

0 / Angels 11635). p. 175. 

e-qm'-ni-a, s. [Lat. equinus = pertaining to 
horses ; equns = n horse.] 

Med. : The disease produced in man when 
he is infected by a glandered horse. 


* e-qui-neg'-es-sa ry, a. [Pref. equi-, and 
Eng. necessary (q.v.).] Equally necessary ; 
necessary in the same degree. 

•• For l«»th to give blows and to carry. 

Ill fl gh ts are rgu i itfcwti ry" 

Butler ; Hudtbras, pt. l-. C. Ih. 


c-qui noc -tial (tial as shal), * e-qui- 
noe tiall, * e-qui nox-i-al, a. & s. [Lat 

(equinoctial is, from crquinoctinm — the equinox 
(q.v.); Fr. eqninoxial ; ijp. & Port, equinoccial; 
ltal. equinoziale ] 

A. vis adjective: 

1. Of or pertaining to the equinoxes ; desig- 
nating an equal length of day aud night. 

2. Happening at or about the time of the 
equinov.es ; pertaining to the time when the 
suu enters the cqiiinoetial points. 

” The defence might he prolonged till the equinoctial 
mius —Macaulay . Hist. Eng., ch. x\iL 
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3. Pertaining to those regions or climates 
near the equinoctial line. 

" In vain they covet similes and Thracia n gale*, 
Pining with equinoctial heat" 

Philips CUler, bk. Jl. 

B. As 8ubst. (Properly the Equinoctial line): 
Astron . ; The celestial equator, so called 
because when the aun is on it tin* days and 
nights are of equal length all over the world. 

cquinoctial-colure, s. 

Asti on. : The meridian passing through the 
equinoctial points. [Colure.] 
equinoctial- dial, s. A dial whose plane 
lies parallel to the equinoctial. 

t equinoctial flowers, s. pi. 

Dot. : Flowers which open at a stated hour. 
[Floral-clock.] 

equinoctial points, s. pi Tha two 

points wherein the equator and ecliptw inter- 
sect each other ; the one, (railed the vernal 
point or equinox, being in the first point of 
Aries ; the other, the autumnal point or 
equinox, in the first point of Libra. [PnECES- 
sion ok toe Equinoxes.] 
equinoctial-time, s. Time reckoned 
from a fixed instant common to all the world. 

e-qui-noe'-tial-ly (tial as shal), * te qui 
noc tial ly, adv. lEng. equinoctial ; - ly .] 
In the direction of the equinoctial. 

" The flame twists aquinoct tally from the left hand 
to the right.' — Browne : Garden of Cyrus, cb. iv. 

©-qul-nox, s. [Lat. wqninoctium, from (rqmts 
= equal, and ao-e = night; Fr. tquinoze ; Ger. 
(cquinoktiuni; Sp. equinoccio ; Port, tquinoxio ; 
ltal. equinosio.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit, : In the same sense aa II. 

" Since tlie venml equinox, the aun, 

In Aries twelve degrees or more had run " 

l try den ; Cock St Fox, 447, 4-18. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1)-Tha equinoctial wind. 

'"Nor more than usual equinoxes blew." 

Dry den : Bind & Panther, 111. 604. 

* (2) Equality, even measure. 

” Do hut see liis vice ; 

Tis to bis virtues a just equinox. 

The one as long as th' other." 

Shakezp. : Othello, 1L 8. 

IL As/ron, £c. : The moment at which the 
aun, in passing the equator, renders the days 
and nights equal in length through the world, 
except in as far as this equality is modified by 
the effect of refraction at the apparent time of 
the luminary’s rising and setting. There are 
two equinoxes, the vernal, on or about March 
20. when the sun seems to cross the equator 
going northward, and the autumnal, on or 
about September 23, when lie recrosses it to- 
wards the south. At the former date he is at 
the first poiat of Aries, at the latter at the 
first of Libra. 

"But. before the equinoz, disease hegan to make 
fearful havoc in the little community —Macaulay : 
Ut*t. Eng., cb. xxiv. 

% Precession- of the Equinoxes : [Precession]. 
e-qui nox' i-al, a. [Equinoctial.] 

* e-qui nu -mer ant, a. [Lat. cequus — 
equal, and hu me rani. pr. par. of numero = to 
number ] Having the same number ; consist- 
ing of the same number. 

"This talent of gold, though not equinnmerant, uor 
yet equiponderant, as to any other ; yet was equiva- 
lent to some correspondent taleut iu hi ass. — Arbuth- 
not : On Coins. 

e-quip", v.t. [Fr. tquiper ; 0. Fr. esquiper, 
trim leel. skipa — to arrange, aet in order.] 
[Shape, Ship.} 

1. To furnish, to accoutre, to dress out. 

" Equipped from top to toe.'* Cowper : John Gil /An. 

2. Sjtecif. : To furnish with arms for military- 
service ; to supply with military apparatus ; 
to arm. 

3 To lit out for sea, as a ship ; te famish 
with all munitions, stores, Aic., necessary for 
r. voyage. 

'* He aoon equips the ship, supplies the sails, 

And gives the word to launch 

Dryden : Ovid ; Metamorphoses x. 

4. To prepare for any particular service or 
duty, physical or mental ; to supply or furnish 
with tlia necessary qualifications ; te qualify. 

For the difference hetween te equip and 
to Jit, see Fit. 

cq lipago (ck -kwip-ig), s. [Fr., from 
■ qiiiper = to equip.] 


* 1. These things with which a person ia 
equipped ; accoutrements, dress, outfit. 

•• He never haw bo many complete geutleiurtl in his 
life, for the uuitiber, nnd in a Heater equijxiye."— 
Bo well . Letters, hk. 1., f vi„ let. 21. 

* 2. Specif. : The furniture nr outfit of a 
aoldiur ; arms, accoutrements, <fcc. 

** HI* nrius, his equipage are shown, 

HU horses virtues, and Ids owu." 

Butter Buditirus, lit. L,ai 

* 3. The general furniture or outfit of a 
body of troops, including baggage, provisions, 
arms, <fec. 

* 4. The outfit, furniture, or equipment of 
a ship for a voyage. 

5. Retinue, attendance, train of dependants 
or followers. 


M Our palaces, our ladles, and our jxmip 
Of equipage, our gardens, and our sports. ' 

Cow/ter Task, L (143, 644. 


6. A carriage with attendants. 

"Several aristocratic*! equipage* hod lieen attacked 
even In Hyde Dark. '— Macaulay ; But. Eng., ch. xxil. 


* 7. Equality. 

" Wheu loe (0 Fate) Lis work, not seeming lit 
To walk lu equipage with better wit 
Ia kept from light.'* 

Browne : Britannia’s Pastorals, bk. i. ( s. 2. 


cquipaged (ek kwip lged), a. [Eng. 
c quipag{e); -ed. ] Accoutred, furnished, fitted 
out or provided with an equipage. 

" Well dressed, well bred. 

Well equipagrd. Is ticket good enough 
To pass uu readily through every door.* 

Cowper ; Task, 111. 97-9. 


* e-qulp-a-ra-ble, n. [Lat. ccquus = equal, 
and para '= to prepare, to arrange.] Com- 
parable. 


* e-quip -a-rate, v.t. [Lat. trqu us = equal, 
and paraths, pa. par. of pant = to prepare, to 
arrange.] To compare. 


* e-qui ped al, a. [Lat. cequus — equal, and 
pes (gemt. pedis ,) = a foot.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Having equal feet ; used of 
the two equal sides of an isosceles triangle. 

2. Zool. : Having the pairs of feet equal. 

* e-qui-pen den gy, s. [Lat. cequus — 
= equal, and pendens — pr. par. of ptndeo — 
to hang.] The act or state of hanging ia equi- 
poise, or of not being inclined either way. 

" The will of man, In the state of Innocence, had an 
entire freedom, a perfect cquipendenry and indiffer- 
ence to either part of the contradiction, to stand or 
Cot to stand.'* — South : Serynons, voL i., ser. 2. 


* e-qui-pen dent, a. [Lat. cequus — equal, 
and pendens— hanging.] Evenly balanced; 
in a state of equipoise, or equilibrium. 

* e-qui-pen' sate, v.t. [Lat. cequus - equal, 
and pensalus, pa. par. of pen.so = tO weigh.] 
To weigh equally ; to esteem alike. 

e-quip ment, s. [Fr. iquipement .] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of equipping or flttiug out, as for 
an expedition. 

2. That which ia used in equipments ; 
accoutrements, equipage, military or naval 
outfit. 

" Bat What brings thee, thus armed and dight 
In the equipments of a knight? " 

Longfellow : Golden Legend, iiL 

II. Technically : 

1. Mil. : The outfit of a aoldier, consisting 
of all necessaries for officers or soldiers, aa 
horses, horse-appoiljtmeuts, baggage, accou- 
trements, arms, &c. 

2. Rail. Engin. : The necessary apparatus 
or plant of a railway, as carriages, engines, &c. 

e'-qui poise, s. [Pref. equi -, and Eng. poise 
(q.v.).J 

1. A state of equality of weight or force ; a 
state of being evenly balanced ; equilibrium. 

" The recollection of them may not unnaturally dis- 
turb the equipoise eveu of a fair and sedate mind.* *— 

Macaulay : Bist. Eng., ch. xxiv. 

2. That which acts as a counterpoise or 
balance. 

"The equipoise to the clergy being removed."— 

Buckle : Bist. Civilization. 

* e-qui-pol lenge, * ne-qui pol lenge, 
* e qui-pol -len-gy, s. [Fr. equipollent x, 
from Lat. atquipollens , from cequus = equal, 
and Low Lat. pollentia = power, frein Lat, 
pollens, pr. par. of pollco = to be able ; Sp. 
equipollencia.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : Equality of force or power. 

"Their phenomena do much depend upon a mecha- 

Clcal aquipollence ot pressure ." — Boyle : Works, hi. 612. 


2. Logic: An equivalence betweea two or 
more propositions. 

"Therein no equl/jollency betweeu the*e."— Paley: 
natural Theology, ch- xL 

’ e-qui-pol lent, a. [Fr. equipollent, from 
Lat. f equipollent; Sp. equipoknte; ltal. equi- 
potlente.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : Having equal force or power; 
equivalent. 

" Votary resolution Is made equl/Mllent to custom, 
even in mutter oi blood ." — Bacon ’ Essays; Of Customs 
A Education. 

2. Ijtyic: Equivalent in signification, force, 
or reach. 

"Vocables approximating in iui)>ort. but uot equi- 
pollent or interchangeable. —Ball Modern English, 

1* 1M- 

* e qui po! lent ly, adv. [Eng .equipollent; 
-ly. 1 With equal force, power, or weiglil. 

** Both the spirit of God and the jHiwer of God 8t 
Paul doth equipotlc fitly press by the joiwer of the 
Holy Ghost.* — Barrow : &emvms, vol- L, scr. 34. 

*e = qui pen der ange, • e-qui pon- 
der an gy» 8. [Fr. equiponderated, from 
Lat. tequus = equal, and ponderans, pr. par. of 
pondero = to weigh ; jjondi ts (genit. ponderis) 
= a weight.] Equality of weight ; equipoise. 

e-qui-pon’ der ant, a. [Fr. equiponderant , 
from Lat. aqu us = equal, aod potvlerans, pr 
par. of pondero.] 

1. Of the same or equal weight. 

"Two equally capacious and equiponderant phials." 
—Hoyle: Works, 111. (W3. 

2. Of equal weight, force, or influence. 

M Having accurately weighed the reasons, 1 find them 
souearly equiponderant.’— Humbler, No. L 

3. Evenly balanced ; ia a atate of equipoise. 

" If the needle be not exactly eepiipondsrunt that 
end which is thought too light, if touched, becumeth 
even .*'— Browne : i utgar Errours, hk. iL, ch. iL 

*e qul-pon dor ate, a. [Lat. cequus =■ 
equal and ponderutus, pa. par. of pondero = to 
weigh; pondus (genit. pondius) — a. weight.] 
Of the same or equal weight. 

Long wires equiponderate with uutwlsted silk and 
soft wax.' — Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. U , ch. ii. 

* e-qui pon -der-ate, v.i. & t. [Equipon- 
derate, a.] 

A* Intrans. : To be of tha aama or equal 
weight with something elae. 

"The heaviness of any weight doth increase propor- 
tionally to its distance from the centre: thus one 
pound a at n. will equiponderate unto two pounds at 
b. if the distance a d is double unto a b. ' — Wilkins: 
Afut. Magtdc. 

B. Trans. : To balance exactly ; to counter- 
balance ; to weigh the same as. 

*e qul-pon -der-ous, a. [Pref. equi-, and 
Eng. ponderous (q.v.j j Of the same or equal 
weight ; equiponderant. 

* e-qui pdn-di ous, a. [Lat. equus — equal, 
ana pondus = weight.] In a state of equilib- 
rium ; balanced. 

"The Sceptics affected an indifferent eqnipondlous 
neutrality, as the ouiy means to their atoraxi*."— 
Glanvill ; Scepsis Scientific a, ch. xxiiL 

* e-qui rad lc-al, a. [Pref. equi-, and Eag. 
radical (q.v.).J Equally radical. (S. T. Cole- 
ridge.) 

* e-qui ro -tal, a. [Lat. cequus — equal, and 
rota = a wheel.] Having vv lie els of the sarna 
aize or diameter ; having equal rotation. 

e-qul-se-ta'-ge-ae, «. pi. [Lat. equiset(um), 
(q.v.), and Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -accoe.) 

1. Dot. : Horsetails. An order of Acrogens, 
alliance Muscales, but with many unique 
characters of its own. It consists of leafless, 
branched plants, with a striated, fistular, fluted 
stem, in the cuticle of which silex is secreted. 
Articulations separable, and surrounded by a 
membranous, toothed sheath. Spiral vessels 
very small, but abundant spore-cases, epea- 
ing inwards by a longitudinal slit attached to 
the lower face of peltate scales collected iuto 
terminal cones. Spores consisting of oval 
grains, wrapped round with a pair of liighly- 
elastic elavate elaters. Found io ditches and 
rivers all over the world, most abundant in 
the north temperate zone. Known species, 
twenty-five. [Equisetum.] 

2. Palceont. : The Equisetacese have been 
found from the Devonian strata upward. Tha 
Catamite* of the Coal Measures were probably 
of this order. [Calamite.] 

e-qui-se ta'-ge-ous, a. [Mod. Lat. equist- 

tace{cE), and Eng., &e. suff. -oms.] 
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Bot. : Belonging to or suggesting the order 
Eqnisefcaren; (q.v.). 

o-qul-set'-ic, a. [Lat. equisct(um), and Eng., 
&e. suit. *ic.] 

Chem., &c.: Pertaining to, existing in, or 
derived from Equisetum (q.v.). 

cquisetic-acid, s. [Aconite-acid.] 

8-qui-sct-i-form, a. [Lat. cqnisHnm, and 
forma = form, shape.] 

Bot. : Having the form of an equisotum. 

e quis-e-ti'-tc^, s. [Lat. ef/uwe((nwi) ; -ifcs.] 
Paltvobot. : A fossil plant akin to Eqiiisetum, 
found in the Permian and Triassic rocks. 

6 qui-8e' turn, s. [Lat. equise.tum, from eqiti 
= of a horse, and seta = a still hair ; a bristle.] 
Bot. : A genus of plants, the typical ami 
only one of the order Equisetacere (q.v.). (1) 
Ejuisetnm a rvensis, the Corn ; (2) E. pratense, 
tlie lihmt- topped ; ( 3 ) E. maximum, the 

Greatest ; (4) E. sylvaticum , the Branched 
Wood ; (5) E. paludre, the Marsh ; (6) E. li- 
mosum, the Great Water '(7) E. hyemalc, the 



EQUISETUM. 

L Barren Frond. 2. Fertile Frond. 3. Scale of 
Catkin, with Sporauges. 

Rough : (8) E. variegatum, the Variegated 
Rough Horsetail. 2, V, and 8 are less common 
than the rest. E. giganteum, discovered in 
South America by Humboldt and Bonpland, 
is about five feet high, the stem being an inch 
thick. Various equiseta are used for polish- 
ing furniture and household utensils, for 
which the silex in their cuticle renders them 
well adapted. Medically viewed, they are 
said to be slightly astringent and stimulating. 

©-qui'-s6-nan9e t s. [Fr. eqnisonnance, from 
Lat. cequus — equal, and sonans, pr. par, of 
$07io = to sound.] 

Mus.: The name given to the consonance 
of the unison and octave. 

*e-qui so nant, a. [Lat. (equus = equal ; 
aonans = sounding.] 

Mus. : Soundiag equally, or in unison or 
octave. 

equit a-ble (equit as ek-kwlt), $. [Fr., 

from equitc = equity (q.v.).] 

1. According to equity or justice ; marked 
by a due consideration of what is just and 
fair to all ; fair, just. 

" No two of these rural praetors had exactly the same 
notion of what was equitable."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch. xxii. 

2. Acting according to equity or justice ; 
fair, just, impartial, unbiassed in the distri- 
bution of justice ; distributing equal justice 
to all : as, an equitable judge. 

* 3. Fair, impartial, unprejudiced, unbiassed. 

“All equitable men may judge whether the king 
did not pass sentence against himself " — Ludlow- 
Memoirs, til. 262. 

4. Pertaining to a court or the rules of 
equity ; exercised in a court of equity r as, 
the equitable jurisdiction of a court. 

IT For the difference between equitable and 
fair, see Fair. 

equitable-estate, s. 

Law: An equitable estate is properly one 
for which a court of equity affords the only 
remedy : as the benefit of a trust which is not 
converted into r. legal estate by the statute of 
uses. It is one of the three kinds of property 
in lands and tenements, the others beiug legal 
property and customary property. 


equit a-ble ness (equit as ok kwit), $. 

[Unrequitable; -ness.] The quality of being 
equitable, just, fair, or impartial. 

” Demonstrating both the equitableness and prac- 
ticableness of the thing "—Locke. 

equit-a-hly (equit as ck kwit), adv. 
LEug. 'equitable); 4y.) In an equitable 
manner ; according to equity ; fairly, justly, 
impartially. 

"More Justly, and perhaps more equitably."— Gold- 
smith : The lice, No. 6 ; Upon Political Frugali'y. 

equit an qy (equit as ek -kwit), s. [Lat. 
equitans = riding, pr. par. of equito = to ride ; 
eques (gen it. equitis) = a horseman.] 

1. Ord Lang. : Horsemanship, 
t 2. Bot. (Of leaves ) : Eqnitant state. 

c qui tan-gen tial (tiai as shal), a. 

[Pref. equi-=i equal, and Eng., Ac. tangential.] 
Geom. (Of a curve ) : Having the tangent 
equal to a constant line. 

equit-ant (equit as ck-kwit), a. [Equi- 

TANCY.] 

Bot. (Of leaves, <£c.) : Completely overlapping 
each other in a parallel direction without any 
involution. 

equi-ta-tion (cqui as ek kwi), s. [Lat. 

cquitatio, from equito — to ride ; equus = a 
horse; Fr. equitation ; Sp. equitacion ; ftal. 
equitazione.) The act or art of riding; horse- 
manship ; a ride on horseback. 

“ 1 have lately made a few rural equitations to visit 
some seats, gardens, Ac.' — Xicholt lUus. o/ Lit. 
History, iv. 497. 

*e qui tem po ra' ne ous, a. [Formed 
with pref. eqni- on analogy of contemporaneous 
(q.v.).] Contemporaneous. 

equites (pron. ck kwi te§), s. pi. [Lat., pi. 
of eques = a knight.] 

Rom. Antiq. : In the earlier ages the term 
was employed in a military sense to denote 
the cavalry of the army, and we are told by 
Livy that they were established by Romulus, 
who levied one hundred cavalry in each of the 
three original tribes, ten from each Curia. 
These were divided into ten squadrons (tumuv) 
of thirty men each, each turma being sub- 
divided into three decurue of ten men each, 
at the head of each deatria being a decurio. 
They were from the first selected from the 
wealthiest of the citizens. By a law passed 
by C. Gracchus, in n.c. 122, the equites ob- 
tained great power in the State, the right of 
acting as jurors in criminal trials, which had 
previously been the distinctive privilege of 
the Senators, being transferred to them. Each 
eques had to possess a fortune of 400,000 ses- 
terces. They wore a tunic with a narrow 
stripe of purple, and a gold ring, were al- 
lowed a sum of money to buy a horse, aod 
also a small sum for its keep, and had par- 
ticular seats in the theatres and circus. 

equity (pron. ek kwit-y], *e qui tee, 

* e-quy tee, $. [Fr. equity, from Lat. 
ceqnitas, from (equus = equal; Sp. equidad ; 
Port, eqnidade ; ltal. egiufd,] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Justice, right, fairness, impartiality. 

" So that he kept his libertee 
To do justice and cquitee." 

Gower: O. A., viL 

2. la the same sense as 11. 

3. An equitable claim. 

“I consider the wife's equity to be too well settled to 
be shaken." — Kent. 

II. Law: The word equity in legal works is 
used in three distinct senses, which are often 
confounded. 

1. In the. broadest sense: The principle of 
doing to others as we should wish others in 
similar circumstances to do to us ; the Chris- 
tian or golden rule. 

2. In a more restricted sense .- A modification 
of strict law ; the administration of law not 
according to its strict letter, but in a reason- 
able or benignant spirit. This is called, by 
Aristotle and others, Moral equity. 

3. In a yet more restricted sense: The sub- 
stantial justice which the former Court of 
Chancery, now the Chancery Division of the 
Supreme Court, is appointed to administer. 
Common Law may take up one fragment of a 
subject, everythingelse being irrelevant except 
the specific point raised between plaintiff' and 
defendant ; tlie Chancery Division caa take up 
a subject in all its breadth, summon others 


than those two to appear f<»r their rights, and 
attempt to give an equitable decision on all 
cotillicting claims, duties, and interests. It 
should be observed that the Chancery 
Division follows its precedents as much as a 
law court does, so that a decision is not left 
to tlie judges' instinctive feeling as to what 
should be done in each particular ease. Thia 
third kind of equity has been called Municii*al 
equity. (Wharton.) 

^ For the difference between equity and 
justice , aee J ustice. 

If (1) Equity of a statute : The construction 
or interpretation of a statute in accordance 
with its reason and spirit, and not according 
to the mere letter. 

(2) Equity of redemption : The advantage 
allowed to a mortgager of a reasonable time 
within which to redeem his estate, when 
mortgaged for a less sum than it is worth. 
As soon as the estate is created, the mortgagee 
may immediately enter on the lands; but ie 
liable to he dispossessed upon performance of 
the condition by payment of the mortgage- 
money at the i lay limited. And therefore tlie 
usual way is to agree that the mortgager shall 
hold the land till the day assigned for pay- 
ment ; when, in case of failure, whereby the 
estate becomes absolute, the mortgagee may 
enter upon if and take possession, without any 
possibility at law of being afterwards evicted 
by the mortgager, to whom the land is now for 
ever dead. But here the courts of equity 
interpose ; and though a mortgage be for- 
feited, and the estate thus absolutely vested 
i» the mortgagee, yet they consider the real 
value of the tenements compared with the 
sum borrowed. And, if the estate be of 
greater value than the sum lent, they will 
allow the mortgager, at any time within 
twenty years, to redeem his estate ; paying 
to the mortgagee his principal, interest, and 
expenses. This reasonable advantage is called 
the Equity of Redemption ; and enables a mort- 
gager to call on the mortgagee, who has pos- 
session of his estate, to deliver it back and 
account for the rents and profits received, on 
layment of his whole deht and interest 
Blackxtone: Comment., bk. iii., ch. 7.) 

equity draughtsman, s. 

Lav j: A barrister who draws pleadiugs id 
equity. 

equity judge, s. 

Law: A judge who tries equity cases. 

e-quiv'-a len9e, s. [Fr. , from Low Lat. 
c equivalents , from Lat. aquivalcns , pr. par. of 
(eqnivaleo = to be of equal worth : (equus = 
equal, and valeo = to be wortli ; Sp. equiva- 
lence; ltal. equivalenzia.] 

1. The state or condition of being equiva- 
lent or of equal worth ; equality of worth, 
signification, or force. 

“ To show the equivalence of these three definitions." 
— Everett: The C. G. S. System of Units |1875t, ch. iii, 
p. 12. 

* 2. Au equivalent amount. 

" I fear you will not fiud an equivalence of amua*. 
meat, '*— Goldsmith : To Rev. H Goldsmith. 

equivalence of force. 

Nat. Phil. : The equality of forces differing 
from each other in character, but any one of 
which may be transformed into any oClier one. 

* e-quiv'-a-Ie^e, v.t. [Equivalence, s.) 
To be equal or equivaleot to ; to counter- 
balance. 

” Whether the transgression of Eve seducing did not 
exeeed Adam seduced, or whether the resistibility of 
his reason did not equivalence the facility of her seduc- 
tion. we shall refer to schoolmen."'— Browne Vulgar 
Errours, hk. i., ch. i. 

e-quiv'-a-Icn^y, s. [Equivalence.] 

* I. Ord. Lang. : The same as Equi valence 
(q.v.). 

"There are yet three ways more by which single 
acts do become habits by equivalency and moral 
value. *’ — Bishop Taylor: On Repentance, ch, iv.. § 3. 

2. Chem. : The quality in elements of com 
billing with or displacing one another in certain 
definite proportions. When the atomic weight 
is taken into account the equivalency of an 
element is called its atotnicity (q.v.). [Chemi- 
cal equivalent.] 

e-quiv'-a -lent, a. A s. [Fr.. from Lat. 
a'qmvalens, p’r. par. of r vquivaleo — to be equi- 
valent : (rquus — equal, and valeo = to be 
worth ; Sp., Port., & ltal. e/pm'afcaffl.] 
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A . As adjective: 

L Ord. Ixuig. : Ot' equal value, force, weight, 
e fleet, import, or meaning ; alike in signifi- 
cance or value ; interchangeable. 

L ** The dread of Inrftel‘» foes, who, with ft atrength 
Equivalent to aucoIh, walked thoir sircut*, 

None offering light." Milton : Sunuon Agon., 343. 
II. Technically : 

t ]. Geom. : Applied to magnitudes or aur- 
faces which have equal areas or dimensions. 

2. Gcal. (0/ strata in different places) : Cnrro- 
apnnding in position, and, within certain 
limits, iu age. 

B. As substantive : 

L Ordinary language : 

1. Anything which is equal in value, power, 
force, or weight with something else. 

“ In the possession of some good that 1 b more than 
in equivalent."— C<*tan\ On the /'imiom, iliac 111., 1 2 

2. A word of equal meaning, force, or import. 
IL Technically: 

1, Ckem. : [Chemical Equivalents], 

2. Geol : A stratum or a series of strata 
formed at the same period oa a stratum or a 
series of strata of dilferent lithologic character 
iu a different region, or occupying the aamo 
relative position in the scale of- rocks, and 
containing fossils of the same kind if deposited 
under similar circumstances. Thus the Bath 
Oolite is the equivalent of the Caeo building 
stone. 

e-quiv’-a-lcnt-ly, adv. [Eng, equivalent; 

- ly .] In" an equivalent manner; in a manner 
equal in value, power, or degree with some- 
thing else. 

“ InflU fficlent am I 
Hi« pmee to mftifalfy. 

And Laude equivalently." 

Skelton ; Poems, p. 88. 

* e-qul-vad'-ue, v.t. [Pref. «pu-, snd Eng. 
value (q.v.).] To put on a par. 

“To eqitivuhie. the liable find the rabble of authori- 
ties, — Rotibcrd* : Memoir*, i. 4?0. 

e’-qui- valve, a. 3. [Lat. ccquus = equal, 
aud valva = the leaf or fold of a folding-door.] 

Zoology : 

A. Asad}.: Having two equal valves. Used 
of bivalve shells. ( Nicholson .) 

B. As snbst. : A bivalve shell, having the 
two valves of the same size and of the same 
form. 

e’-qul-valved, a [Equi valve.] ThB same 
bs Equi valve, a. (q.v.). 

t e-qui val'-vu-lar, a. [Lat. ocquus= equal ; 
va'oul(o\ diniin. of valva =a valve, and Eng. 
adj. sutf. -«r.] Haviog the small valves of the 
•ame size and form. 

• e-quiv'-o-ca-^y, S. [Lat. ceqv us = equal, 
sud vox (genit. vocfs)= a voice, a word.] The 
quality or state of being equivocal ; equivocal- 
ness, ambiguity. 

“ It is unreasonable to ascribe the equivocacy of thU 
form into the hntchnj£ of ft toad. — Browne. 

S-quiv-6-cal, a. & s. [Lat. (equivoc(us), sud 
Eng. adj. sutf. -a l; Lat. cequus = equal, and 
vox (genit. vocis) — a voice, s word ; Sp. and 
Port, cquivoco; ltal. equivocate; Fr. equivoque.] 

A. As atljcctive : 

1. When two or more ideas are named hy 
one word ; doubtful, ambiguous ; capable of 
a twofold interpretation. 

“The greater number of those who held this were 
misguided by equivocal terms." — SwifL 

*2, Uncertain, unsatisfactory. 

“ How equivocal a test this kind jiopnlar opinion 
forms ot the merit that ohtaiued it.'— Burke : Letter 
to a Noble Lord. 

* 3. Uncertain ; doubtful ; out of the usual 
course. 

4. Liable or open to doubt or suspicion ; 
suspicions. 

*5. Equivocating. 

“What nil equivocal companion Is this." — Shakes; >. • 
Air I Well, v. 3. 

«6. Apparently but not in reality the same. 
“The visible world is but A picture of the Invisible, 
wherein, fts In a portrait, thing* are imt truly but iu 
equivocal nb.tp.-s. and .14 they counterfeit some real 
substance in that invisible fabric.”— ahr T. Browne: 
Reigio Medici. 

B. Assubst.: A won! or term of doubtful 
meaning ; a word admitting or capable of s 
twofold interpretation. 

“In languages of great ductility, equivocal* like 
thine ]nst referred to are rarely found. "-H all: Modern 
English, p. 169. 


equivocal chord, s . 

M us. : A name given to a combination of 
Bounds which are common to two or more 
distinct keys, and which, when heard make 
the listeners doubtful as to the particular 
key-tonality into which they are about to be 
resolved. (Stainer de Barrett.) 

equivocal generation, s. 

Physiol: The hypothesis that the generation 
of certain animals, whose existence in situa- 
tions which it is ditlicult to see bow they 
could have ever reached, constitutes a ]>er- 
plexmg phenomenon, came into being iu some 
equivocal way. The expression was used 
ehiefly in connection with the genesis of the 
Eutozoa, but recent researches have thrown 
much lighten the origin ami transformation 
of these internal parasites. 

“The advocates for the equivocal generation of the 
Eutozoa adduce the fact. — Owen : Invertebruta, 
lect vL 

e-quiv'-o-cal ly, adv. [Eng. equivocal ; dy] 
1. In an equivocal, ambiguous, or doubtful 
manner or sense ; so as to admit of s twofold 
interpretation. 

* 2. By equivocal or uncertain birth or 
generation. 

“No lu^ct or animal did ever proceed equivocally 
from putrefaction, mi lens In miraculous cases ; ft* in 
Egypt by the divlue Judgments.*— Bentley. 

* 3. In appearance only, nud not in reality. 
" Which [courage and constancy! he that wauteth ts 

no other than equivocally a gentleman fts an Image or 
cArcase is a uiftu. ‘—Barrow : Sermon on Industry in 
our several Calling*. 

e quiv 6 cal-ness, s. (Eng. equivocal; -ness.] 
The quality or state of beiug equivocal ; 
amhiguity, doubtfulness. 

“ The equirocalneetol the title gave a handle to those 
that came after. — Waterlund : Athancuiun Creed, ch. 
viit 

* e-quiv'-o cant, a. [Low Lat. crguivocans, 
pr. par. of 'tequ ivoco.] Equivocating, am- 
biguous, doubt tul. 

“ Which verily was true, hut no less ambiguous tud 
equivocaiit." — Holland 1 A mnhanus, p. 224. 

e-quiV' o-cate, v.i. & t. ILow Lat. tcquivoco, 
from Lat. cequus — equal, and voco = to call ; 
Fr. equivoquer ; Sp. eynivocar; ltal. equivocare.] 
A. Intrans. : To name two things by one 
word ; to use words or terms io an equivo- 
cating, smbiguous, or doubtful manner ; to 
make use of expressions admitting of a two- 
fold iaterpretatioo ; to prevaricate, to quibble. 
“ Prebendaries .aud Rectors were not ashamed to 
nrvow that they had equivocated.'— Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. xvl. 

* B. Trans. : To render equivocal. 

“ He equivocated hU vow by a mental reservation ** 
— Sir O. Buck . Hist. Richard HI., p. 142. 

For the difference between to equivocate , 
aod to evade , see Evade. 

e-quiV-6-ca tion,s. [Low Lat. cr.quivocatio, 
from aiquivoco. A word introduced by the 
sebo ilmen. ( Trench : Study 0 / B'ords (2nd ed.), 
P- 77.)] 

1. ( Orig .): The act of calling two ideas by 
one word ; ambiguity of speech. 

“AH w.»rds being arbitrary signs, are Ambiguous; 
and few disputers have the Jealousy and skill w bich is 
necessary to discuss eouipoc-ifion*, and to take verbal 
differences for material.’— Baxter iu Trench's Blotsury, 
pp. 71, 72. 

2. Prevarication, quibbling, evasion. 

" We must speak by the card, or equivocation will 
uudo ns."—Shakcsp. : Bamlet, v. 1. 

e-quiv'-o-ca tor, s. [Eng. equivocate); -or.] 
One who equivocates; one who expresses 
himself in ambiguous or doubtful language ; 
s prevsricator, a quibbler. 

“Heies an equivocator, that would swear iu 1»oth 
the scales against either scale, yet could uot equivo- 
cate to heaven. Oh, come iu, etjuivoc ttor." — Shakesp. : 
Macbeth, 11. 2. 

* e-quiv -6 ca-tor-y, a. [Eng. equivocate) ; 
- ory .] Of the nature of or coutaining equivo- 
cation. 

* e -qui-voque (quo as k), e' qui-voke, 

s. (Fr. equivoque, from Lat. tPipuroCMS.] 

1, An ambiguous term ; an equivocal. 

“ Making ftUow-auce for the equivoqx* In the last 
■tftiUA." — Braves: Recollections of Slwnttone, p. 42. 

2. Equivocation, prevarication, evasion, 
quibbling. 

** I know your equivokes."— B. Jonson : The Devil u 
an Ass . iil. I. 

* e-qulv-or-ous, a. [Lat. eqn = a horse ; 
vorn — to devour, and Eng. arlj. suflf. -ous.j 
Feeding upon or eating horseflesh. 


6-quu -le-us, *. (Lat. tquuleua, tculcus = 
a young horse, a colt, diuim. of e^utw =. a 
horse.] 

Astron. : One of the twenty ancient Northern 
constellations. It wss founded by Ptoh.-mv. 
It is surrounded by Pegasus, Vulpecula, 
Aquila, and Capricorn us. 

cquulcus pictorls (= the painter's hors© 

or easel;, 8. 

Astron,: One of Lacaille'a twenty-seven 
accepted Southern constellations. It i» situ- 
ated close to the principal star of Argo. 

c’ quus, s. [Lat.] 

1. Zoof.: A genua of ungulates, the tyj>ical 
one of the family Equidie (q.v ). Animal not 
handed, no dorsal line, warts upon both the 
foie aud hind legs, tail in every part ha rv. 
Type Eqvus cuballus, the Morse (q.v.). The 
othermodern Equidie are idaced by l)r. Hrn\ in 
the genus Asinus. Many, however, retain them 
in the genus Kqiius, iu which case Jvjuu* 
asinus Is the ass ; E. hemionus, the djiggetai ; 
E. onager , the wild-ass ; E. srbra, the zebra ; 
E. quagya, the quagga. The horse probably 
came originally fioin Central Asia, the ass 
from Northern Africa, or from Western Asia, 
the zebra and quagga from 8outh Ahica. 

2. PaUpont. : The first appearance of the 
genus is iu the Equus sivalcnsis of the Siwalik, 
or Sub-hunalayan strata, iu India, generally 
considered as Upper Miocene, but perhaps 
Pliocene. The Equus fossilis of Europe and 
other parts is perhaps identical with the 
modem horse. (Nicholson.) 

-er, affix. 

1. Ao English affix corresponding to the 
French -ear aud Lat. -or, and used for form- 
ing nouns of agency [ Ob.] It is used for 
persons or things of any gender, but was 
originally masculine, the corresponding femi- 
nine form being -ster, - stre , which has also 
lost its feminine force. As a rule words in 
-or are of Latin origin, those in -cr of English 
origin, but there is a tendency to drop the 
former termination in favour ol the latter. 

2. An affix denoting sn inhabitant, ostive of 
or dweller io a place : as, a Londoner = one 
who lives in or is a native of London. 

3. The sign of the comparative degree of 
adjectives in English. Cognate with Lit -or, 
aud Gr. -epos. The r represents an origiual s. 

L A affix osed with verbs to give them a 
diminutive or frequentative force ; as, pat, 
patter; spit, sputter. 

er. [See def.] 

Her.: A frequent abbreviation of the word 
ermine. 

Er. [Ao abbreviation of Erbium, (q.v.).] 

Chem. : The symbol for the earth -metal 
Erbium ; the symbols Eb and E are also used. 

* er, adv. [Ere.] 

er -a, eer-a, 5 . [Lat. aro, properly = counters, 
from ais — brass, money ; ItaL & Sp. era; Fr. 
ere.] 

1. A fixed point of time from which a series 
of years is reckoned : as, the Christian era. 

" Learned ineD are Dot all agreed in the fixing of th* 
true tune of Christ b incarnatiou, some placing it two 
year*, and some lour years before the vulgar arm."— 
Pride a ux : Connection, vol. L, pref. p. ii. 

2. A succession or period of years compre- 
hended between two fixed points. 

“New era » spread their wings, new nations rise." 

Byron : English Bards & Scotch Reviewers. 

•J For the difference between era and time f 
see Time. [Epoch.] 

* e-ra'-dl-atc, v.i. [Pref. e = ex — out, Bnd 
Eng. radiate (q.v.).] To radiate out ; to pro- 
ceed or shoot out, as rays of light. 

“A kind of life eradiating and resulting both from 
intellect and Psyche."— M ore : Notes on Ptychozous. 

* o-ra-di-a'-tion, s. [Pref. e = ex = out, and 
Eng. radiation (q.v.).] Emissioo or radiation, 
as of rays of light ; emanation. 

“God gives me a heart humbly to converse with 
him, from whom alone are all the crud^aXiom of true 
majesty ." — King Charles : Eikon Batxhke. 

* e-rad'-ic-a-ble, a. [Lat. t — ex = out, 
away, radix (genit. rodieis) = a root, and Eng, 
sutf." -able.] [Eradicate.] That may or can 
be eradicated. 

e -rad' 1 - cate, v.t. [Lat. eradicatus. pa. par. 
of eradico: e = ec=onfc, and radix (genit. 


fate, fat. fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, ptft, 
or wore, W9U, work, whd, son; mute, oub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, no, ce = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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radicis) = a root; Sp. erudicar ; ltul. eradi - 
care.] 

* ]. /,#. ; To tear or pull up by the roots ; 
to root up or out. 

" lie aufferetli the poison of Nubia to he gathered, 
aud aconite to be eradicated, yet this uot to be 
moved *— Browne. 

2. Fig : To root out. to extirpate, to destroy 
or do away with completely ; to exterminate, 

*• No kind of Institution will be sufficient to eradi- 
cate. these natural notions out of the minds of men."— 
IFiMrtu ■ Natural Religion, bk. i„ cb. tv. 

U Crubb thus discriminates between to 
eradicate, to extirpate, and to exterminate : “ To 
eradicate, from radix the root, is to get out by 
the root : extirpate, from ex and stirps the 
stem, is to get out the stock, to destroy it 
thoroughly. In the natural sense we may 
eradicate noxious weeds whenever we pull 
them from the ground ; hut we can never ex- 
tir)>ate all noxious weeds, as they always dis- 
seminate their seeds and spring up afresh. 
These words are seldoiner used iu the physical 
than in the moral sense ; where the former is 
applied to such objects as are conceived to 
be i ducked up by the roots, as habits, viees, 
abuses, evils ; aiid the latter to whatever is 
united, or supposed to be united into a race 
or family, and is destroyed root and branch. 
Exterminate . . . signifies to cast out of the 
boundaries, that is, out of existence. It is 
used only in regard to such things as have 
life, and designates a violent and immediate 
action: extirj>ate, on the other hand, may 
designate a progressive action : the former 
limy be said of individuals, but the latter is 
employed in the collective sense only. Plague, 
pestilence, famine extirpate ; the sword exter- 
minates." (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

e-r&d l ea' tlon, s. [bat. eradicating from 
eradicatus, pa. par. of eradico; Fr. eradication; 
bp. eradicacion.] 

* I. Literally : 

1. The act of pulling or tearing up by the 
roots ; the aet of rooting up or out. 

2. The state of being pulled or torn up by 
the roots. 

" They affirm the roots of mandrakes give a shriek 
upon eradication, which is false below confutation.' — 
Browne : Vulgar Errours, bk. ii. t cb. vl. 

II, Fig. : The act or process of eradicating, 
extirpating, or rooting out completely ; extir- 
pation, extermination, utter destruction. 

"The very eradication of alt lusta.”— Cowley : Es- 
say* ; Of .Solitude. 

* e rad'-i-ca-tive, a. & s. [Eng. eradicate); 
- ive ,J 

A. As adj. : Tending to eradicate, extir- 
pate, or root out utterly ; removing or de- 
stroying completely. 

"Copious evacuations, eradlcative of tbe morbific 
matter .'‘—Boyle : Works, v. 386. 

B. As subst : A medicine or preparation 
which eradicates or removes completely any 
disease. 

"Thus sometimes tradieative* are omitted, in the 
beginning requisite; ns iu violent motions of the 
matter, especially to the more noble parts : then, 
bow absurd to rest in lenitives l" — Whitlock; Manners 
of the English, p. 88. 

©r-a-gros'-tis, s. [Gr. epos (eras), epw? 
(erri.*) = love, and Mod. Lat. agrostis (q.v.), 
with reference to the dancing spikelets of the 
flower.) 

Bot. : A genus of Grasses, tribe Festucete, 
family Bromida?. Stendel enumerates 243 
species, six of them European. None are 
wild in Britain, but some are cultivated as 
ornamental glasses. 

er-an-the-me'-m, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. eran - 
them(um), ami Lat. fern. pi. adj. sufF. -ea\] 

Bot. : A tribe of Acauthaceae. 

^r-an-the-mum, s. [Gr. epo? (eros), epw? 
(pros), and ardenor ( anthemon ) = a flower.] 

Bot. : A genus of Acantliaeeie, the typical 
one of the tribe Erantbemem. Corolla salver- 
sliapcil, stamens four, only two of them fertile. 
About twenty species, including Eranthemnm 
pnlrhellum , with blue, and E. bicolor, with 
white and red flowers, are cultivated in British 
greenhouses. 

er an this, «. [Gr. epos (eros), epos (eros) = 
love, and av8 os (anthos) = blossom, flower.] 
Bot. : Winter-aconite. A genus of plants, 
nnler Rnnuneuhicefc. Sepals five to eight, 
narrow, petaloid, deciduous ; petals an mil, 
clawed, and two -lipped; stamens many; 
carpels five to six, stipitate ; follicles many- 


seeded. Eran this hyemalis is a naturalised 
British plant, with large, pale yellow flowers 
and follicles like those of Helleborus. Flowers 
from January to March. Wild on the conti- 
nent from Belgium southward. 

e-ra§'-a ble, c ras i ble, a. [Eng. eras(e ); 
-able.] That may or can be erased. 

e-ra^e, v.t. [Lat. erasus , ps. par. of erado = 
to scrape out •. e — vx - out, away, and rado 
— to scrape ; Fr. rascr ; ltal. radere; Sp. ruer. J 

1. To rub or scrape out ; to efface, to ex- 
punge, to obliterate, as letters or characters 
written, printed, or engraved. 

2. To remove, as by rubbing or scraping out. 

"The hernia r*f birds, for the most part, are given 
erased ; that la, plucked off "—Peacham ; On Blazoning 

3. To remove completely in any way ; to 
eradicate. 

" To Impress » value, not to be erased. 

On lu'iveineuts squandered else, and running all to 
waste.*' Cotvjwr ; Tirocinium, 613, 614. 

* 4. To destroy utterly ; to erase, to exter- 
minate : as, To erase a town. 

IF For the difference between to erase and 
to blot out, see Blot. 

e-rased, pa. par . & a. [Erase.] 

A. As pa. par . ; (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

]. Ord. Lang. : Rubbed or scraped out or 
off; effaced, expunged, obliterated. 

2. Her. : A term applied to anything forcibly 
torn off, so as to leave jagged or uneven ends. 
It is the opposite to couped, which means cut 
straight off or away. 

e-ra§e-ment, s. [Eng. erase ; -went.] The 
act nf erasing, expunging, or effacing; efface- 
meut, destruction, expnnction, erasure. 

e-ra^'-er, s. [Eng. era$(e ) ; -er.] One who or 
that which erases ; specifically, a sharp in- 
strument, prepared caoutchouc, &c., used to 
erase writing. 

e-ras-i-ble, a. [Arasable.] 

e-ras'-mg, pr. par a., & s. [Erase.] 

A, A*. B. As pr par. £ partidp. adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of scratching or rub- 
bing out ; erasure. 

erasing knife, s. A knife with a cordate 
blade, sharpened on each edge, and adapted 
for erasing marks from paper by an abrading 
or cutting action, according to the angle at 
which it is held. The ends are provided with 
burnishers or other appendages useful about 
the desk ; an eraser. 

* e-ra'-sion, s. [Lat. erasus, pa. par. of crado.] 
The act of erasing or rubbing out ; erasure. 

ras'-ti an, a. & s. [Named after Erastus. 
(See def.)]‘ 

A. As adj. : Embracing the views of Thomas 
Lieber, Latinised into Erastus, a physician 
and professor of medicine in the University of 
Heidelberg, who was born at Baden iu Swit- 
zerland, Sept. 7, 1524, and died at Basel, 
Dee. 31, 1583. 

B, As substantive : 

1. One holding the same views as Erastus 
with regard to excomimmication. [Eras 
tianism.] 

2. One holding that the Church, especially 
if established bylaw, is under the jurisdiction 
of the State in spiritual as well as secular 
matters, and that all ecclesiastical sentences 
an* liable to review in the civil courts. [Eras- 
tianism.] 

"The lessons given in tbe science of obstruction by 
tbe Independents and Erastin vs at the Westminster 
Assembly July 7, 1883, p. 18. 

iJ-ras'-ti an-ism, s.’ [Eng., &c. Erastian ; 
-ism.] 

Theol., Lam, £ Ch. Hist. : The views with 
regard to the limits of ecclesiastical authority 
which Erastus [Erastian] held or is supposed 
to have held. 

t (1) The views which Erastus undoubtedly 
held: An ardent Protestant, lie believed it 
unwise that the Churches which had separated 
from Rome should excommunicate any of 
their members, or even pass upon them lesser 
kinds of censure. If a church member com- 
mitted a crime, the punishment should be in- 


flicted not by the ecclesiastical authorities 
but by the civil magistrate ; if lie fell into 
sin as distinguished from crime, the church 
with which lie agreed iu doctrine should not 
expel him or even alienate his atlcctious by 
heavily censuring hia conduct. Erastus, who 
attempted to base liis views on Scripture, 
found himself in controversy on the subject 
with Dathenus and Beza. Ilia tenets were 
committed to writing in a.i>. 1568, but were 
not published till alter his death. At length, 
however, Casterivetro, who had married Eraa- 
tus'9 widow, gave them to the world in 1568, 
under tin* title Explicntio Quo'stionis gravis- 
simte de Excommu nicut ione. The opinions of 
Erastus regarding excommunication were un- 
successfully advocated in the Westminster 
Assembly of 1643 by a small party, of whom 
Selden was chief. 

(2) The views attributed to Erastus: When 
the opinion is held that the Church has no 
warrant from its Divine Head for executing 
spiritual sentences on its offending members, 
aome one is sure to suggest that the civil 
power then should prevent them from beit g 
carried out at all, aud annihilate independent 
government in every ecclesiastical body. 
When the State has taken It upon itself to 
define who are to be jiermitted to partake of 
the sacred communion, it is pretty certain to 
contend next tor the right of nominating those 
who are to minister at the Church's altars and 
occupy her pulpits. If it cannot appoint every 
one itself, it gives the weight ot its authority to 
the maintenance of lay patronage. In modern 
ecclesiastical controversy the tei m Erastianisrn 
lias been held to designate the opinions now 
stated regarding the borderland between 
Church and State. This was the signification 
attached to the term iu the controversy which 
resulted in the disruption ot the Scottish 
Establishment in 1843. [Disruption.] Iu 
1845, however, the Rev. Robert Lee, after- 
wards Protessor of Biblical Criticism in Edin- 
burgh University, re-edited an English trans- 
lalinn of Erastus’s theses made in 1660, and 
showed that the evidence on which he was as- 
sumed to have held the views called after him 
was scanty aud insufficient. They perhaps 
existed in his work in germ, but in germ only. 

"Tim, they said. was absolute Ernst inn ism, or 
subjection of the Church of God to the regulations 
of au earthly Government."— Scott : Old Mortality, 
ch. xxi. 


e-ra'-^iire, s. [Eng. eras(e); - ure .] 

1. The act of erasing, rubbing, or scratch- 
ing out ; obliteration, efluceineiit. 

'* Fear would prevent uuy corruptions of them by 
wilful mutilation, changes, or erasures."— Uorslcy ; 
Disc, on Prophecies of the Messiah. 

2. That which is erased, scratched out, ob- 
literated, or effaced. 

3. The place from which a word, &c., has 
been erased or scratched out. 


"The superinduced 
words were written on 
an erasure." — Prof. 

Menrics. 

* 4. The act of 
razing or destroy- 
ing utterly ; as, the 
erasure of a city. 

fir'-a-td, s. [Lat. 

Emto ; Gr. 'Eparui 
(Erato) = the Love- 
ly : ep arris (eratos) 

= lovely ; epa a> 

(erad) - to love.] 

1. Class. Myth. : 

One of the nine 
Muses. She pre- 
sided over elegy mid 
love songs. When 
she was playing, 
she carried a lyre 
in the one hand 
and a plectrum in the other, and was crowned 
with roses and myrtle. 

"Now. Eratol thy poet's mind inspire, 

Aud fill his soul with thy celestial Are."* 

Drgden : Virgil ; .£ueid vil. 62, 53. 



( From a statuette in British 
Museum.} 


2. A stron. : An asteroid, the sixty-first found. 
It. was discovered by Lesser, on September 14, 
1860. 


3. Zool. : A genus of Oypneida* (Cowries). 
Eleven recent species occur, and two fossil, 
the former from Britain, the West Indies, 
China, Ac., the latter from the Miocene on- 
wan 1. 


4. Bot : A genus of Asteracese, subtribe 
?Siadie;e. 
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erbia— erelong 


©r'-hl-a, s. [Ehhium.] 

Chem. : EroOjj. Mol. weight 389T. Tlte 
oxide of tii* earth-metal Erbium. It is a rose- 
coloured powder, insoluble in water ; it is in- 
fusible, and glows when heated with an intense 
green light. It forms crystalline rose-coloured 
salts which give characteristic lines in the 
apectrum. Erbium is said to exist in the sun. 
Erbia ia prol>ably a mixture of three earths : 
true Erbia, Holinia, and Thulia. It is very 
difficult to obtain it in a pure state. 

©r'-bl um, s. [From Ytterby in Sweden, where 
gadolinite, the mineral containing thia metal, 
ia found.] 

Chem. : Er, atomic weight 170*55. An earth- 
metal forming a rose-coloured oxide, Er 2 0 3 - 
Jt gives a peculiar spectrum, marked by 
characteristic absorption bands. It is said to 
be associated with two other earth-metala : 
Thulium, atomic weight U>9'5 ; and Holimnin, 
atomic weight loll. Its oxide is yellow Salts 
of erbium arc rose-coloured, and erbium 
oxalate is soluble in a solution of ammonium 
oxalate, forming ft crystallizable double aftlt.J 

er -cin ite, s. [From Sylva Hercynia, the 
Roman name for the Harz mountains, in which 
it waa found at Amlreasberg.] [Hercynite.] 
Min. : The same as Harmotome (q.v.). 

erd man nite, s. [Named after Profeasor 
Erdmann. ] 

Min. : The name of two minerals (1) Erd- 
mannite of Berlin: A variety of Orthite ; (2) 
Enlmannite of Esmtrk : A variety of Zircon. • 

* ©rce-dek no, a. [Archdeacon.] 

•erd, s. [EAnTH.] 

* erd folc, s. [Mid. Eng. erd - earth, and 
Eng. folk. ] The people of a country. 

©re, *aar, *are, * uer, *sere, "ear, *eare, 

‘ er, 'or, adv , con/., & prep . [A.S. (er = 
aoon, before; cogn. with Dnt. eer ; O. H. Ger. 
ir ; Ger . ehtr ; Ital. dr; Goth, air.) [Early. 

A. A.s adverb : 

• 1 . Early, soon. 

"Come I are. come I late 
I fun it Anuot at the vhate.” 

Wyntoun, VIII., xxxilt 146. 

2. Before, previously. 

*• So mekylle sorowe had I uever ore." 

Toicneley Mysteries, p 127. 

B. As conj. : Before, before that, sooner than. 

** ‘Another auu,' 

Said ha, * shall shine upon us ere we part' " 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk, ix. 

C. As prep . : Before, previously to, earlier 
than. 

“ Ne beo eou nobt lath to ariseue er del.* 

Old Eng. Homilies, p- 89. 

•ere, v.t. [Ear, v.] 

* ere, s. [Ear, s.] 

6 r-e -bl-a s. [Lat. Erebus; Gr. "’Epepo? ( Ere - 
bos) = th*e place of nether darkneaa.] [Erebus.] 
Entom.: A geuus of Butterfliea, family 
Satyridae. Ere&ia Epiphron is the Small Ring- 
let. It is of a sepia-brown colour, with black 
apots, and occurs in Cumberland and in Ire- 
land. The caterpillar feeds on grass. The 
perfect insect appears in June aad July. 
(Newman.) 

fer'-e-bus, s. [Lat., from Gr.’Epeflos (Erebos).] 
Mythol. : A deity of hell— the son of Chaos 
and 'Darkness ; lie' married hia sister Night, 
and was the father of Light and Day. The 
word waa used for the gloomy region in the 
Lower World, distinguished both from Tar- 
tarus. the place of torment, and Elysium, the 
region of bliss. Hence it was used later for 
the lower world generally ; hell, hades. 

•• Not Erebus itself were dim enough 
To hide thee frun prevention*' 

Shakesp. : Julius Catar, il. L 

9 -rect', a. [Lat. erectns , pa. par. of erigo = to 
aet up : e — ex = out, and rego = to rule, 
to arrange. ] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1 . Literally: 

(1) Upright ; not leaning ; not prone. 

** Ills attitude was rigidly erect."— Macaulay : HU 
Eng., ch vli. 

*f2) Directed upwards; raised upwards; 
nphTied. 

" H<*r front erect, with majesty she bore. _ 

The crosier wielded, and the mitre wore. 

Dry den Hind £ Panther, i 394, 395. 


(3) Straight, even ; without bend or uneven- 
ness. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Bold, confident, firm, unshaken, upright. 

- - - 1 tame, 

fame.** 

OlanvUl. 


•• Let no vatu fear thy generous ardour tame 
But aland erect and souud aa loud 

(2) Vigorous, intent, not depressed. 

“ That vigilant and weef attention of mind, which 
tn prayer ii very neceuaary. la wnatod or dulled — 
Booker. 

Botany : 

1 (den.): Pointing towards the zenith. 

2. (Of an ovule): Growing erect from the 
base of the ovary. 

i rect , v.f. «fc i. [Erect, a. Ital. erigere ; 

Sp. & Port, erigir ; Fr. triger.] 

A. Transitive : 

L Literally : 

1. To raise or aet np in an erect, upright, or 
perpendicular position ; to aet upright. 

2. To raise, to build, to set up. 

That a monument should be ordered for the pur- 
pose of being creeled lu St. Paul's Cathedral. — Lord 
Telgnmouth : Life of Sir IV. Jones. 

3. To raise up, to lift. 

** At every shout erects his quivering ears. w 

Aud his broad chest upon the barrier b«»ra. 

Rcxwe: Lucan, L 640, 641. 

IL Figuratively : 

1 . To elevate, to exalt, to raise, to eet up. 

•* Fortune, thou art guilty of his deed. 

That didst bis state above his hope erect. 

Daniel : Civil Wars, 1. 96. 

2. To establish, to set up, to found. 

"He suffers seveuty-two distinct nations to be 
erected out of the dv»t monarchy under distinct 
governors." — Raleigh : Hist, of the World. 

3. To set tip, to establish. 

'• Round her throne 
Erected in the bosom of the Just." 

Young: Sight Thoughts, vlil. 627. 628. 

4. To animate, tn encourage. 

** Why should not hope m 
As much erect our thoughts, as fear deject them? 

Denham : Sophy, i. 2. 

* 5. To raise or aet up as a consequence 
from premises. 

*' From fallacious foundations aud misapprehended 
mediums, men erect conclusions no w r ay uiferible 
from the premise*.'*— Browne : Vulgar Errours. 

* B. Intrans. : To rise upright ; to become 
erect. 

•* The trlfoile against raine ewelletb in the stalk ; 
and so standeth more upright: for by wet stalk* doe 
erect, aud leaves bow downs.'' — Bacon : Sutural But., 

§ 827. 

For the difference between to erect and to 
build, see Build ; for that between to erect 
aud to institute, see Institute; and fur that 
between to erect and to lift, see Lift. 

* e rect-a blc, a. [Eng. erect; -able.) That 
may or cab be erected, raised, or set upright. 

e-rect'-ed, pa. par. or a. [Erect, v.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

I. Lit. : Sift or raised upright ; made erect. 
IL Figuratively : 

1. Eager, anxious. 

•• ’Tia called a satire, and the world appears 
Gathering around it with erected cans. 1 * 

Cowper : Charity, 615, 616. 

* 2. Elevated in mind ; noble, aspiring. 

•* High erected thoughts seated in a heart of courtesy." 
—Sir P. Sidney. 

e-rec'-ter, e rcc tor, s. [Eng. erect ; -er.] 
One who or that which erects, sets up, or 
builds. 

e-rec tile, a. [Fr. Irectik.) 

Anaf.: Capable of being erected ; susceptible 
of erection. 

erectile tissue, s. 

Anal. : A kind of tissue entering into 
some organs of the body which are capable of 
being rendered turgid or erected by their 
distension with blood. It is called also 
Cavernous tissue. 

e-rec-tll'-i-ty, s. [Eng. erect il(e); -ity.) The 
quality or state of being erectile ; capability 
of being erected. 

e-rect -lhg, pr. par., a., <fc s. [Erect, v.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. £ particip . adj. : (See 
tbe verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of raising or setting 
upright ; erection. 


erecting eye-piece, s. 

Optics: A combination of four lenses used 
for terrestrial teleacopea, and ao arranged as 
to exhibit the objects viewed in an erect pod 
tion. 

erecting- glass, . A tube with two 
lenses, slipped into the loner end of the draw- 
tube of a microacope. and serving to erect the 
inverted image. [Erector, II. 2.] 

ercctlng-prlsm, s. [Erector, IL 2.] 

i-ree’-tlon, «. [Lat. eredio, from erectus, pa. 
par. of erigo ; Ft. Erection; Sp. erection ; Ital. 
ere Ho nr.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1 . The act of erecting, raising, or aet ting 
upright or perpendicular ; a raising or setting 
up. 

2. The act of building, constructing, or 
raising edilicea. 

<• xhe erection of several spacious parish churches.*’— 
Porteut : Works, vol. I . lect. vliL (Noted 

3. The state of being erected, built, or raised 

up. 

4. That which ia erected or raised up ; a 
building, a construction. 

5 . The act of establishing, forming, aetting 
up, or instituting. 

•• After the first erection of the Scotlah kingdom®.”— 
Eollnshed : But. of Scotland, an. 203. 

6 . The state of being established, formed, 
aet up, or instituted. 

* 7 . Elevation, nobility, or exaltation of 
sentiments. 

••Her peerless height ray mind to high eraerfon 
draws up .” — Sir P. Sidney. 

* 8 . The act of rousing, atiiuulating, excit- 
ing, or encouraging. 

••When a man would listen suddenly he starteth ; 
for the starting is on erection of the spirits to at- 
tend."— Bacon. 

II. Anat. : The state of a part when it be- 
comes turgid or distended with blood. [Erec- 
tile-tissue.] 

e-rec'-tive, a. [Eng. erect ; -ive.) Tending 
to erect or set upright ; erecting, raising. 

•e-rect-ly, affn. [Eng. erect; -ty.] In an 
erect or upright position. 

*• They generally carry their heads erectly like man." 

Broto ne ; Vulgar Errourt. bk. iv. ch. l. 

erectly-epreading, a. 

Bot : Between erect and spreading. (Pax- 
ton.) 

* e-rect ness, s. [Eng. erect ; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being erect ; uprightness 
of posture or form. 

•• We take erectness strictly and so a* Galen defined 
It- they only, sayeth he. have an erect figure wh'jV 
Bpiue and thighbone are carried in nght linea. — 
Browne : Vulgar Errours, bk. iv., ch. L 

e r -rec-to-, prefix. [Lat. erect us = erect.) 
Erect. 

erecto-patent, a. 

1. Bot. : The same as Erectly-spreading 
( q.v.). 

2. Entom. : Hating the primary wings ver- 
tical and the secondary ones horizontal. 

e-rec -tor, $. [Fr. erecteur.) 

L Ord. Lang.: One who erecta, raiaea, aeta 
up, or establishes. 

"Rehoboara's young counsellors were.JLn some re la- 
tion, the erectors of Jeroboam's calves. —Mountagu; 
Devoute Lssayes. pt. L. p. 49. 

IL Technically: 

1 . Anat. : A muscle which causea the erec- 
tion of any part. 

2. Optics : An arrangement to antagonize 
the* inversion of the image funned by the 
object-glass, by again inverting the image to 
make it correspond in position with tbe ob- 
ject. It is a tube about thrse inches long, 
having a meniscus at one end and a plano- 
convex lens at the other, the convex sides 
upward, and a diaphragm about half-way 
between them. The erector is screwed ioto 
tbe lower cud of the draw-tube. 

* erege, s. [O. Fr. hcrege ; Sp. & Port haragt , 
from Lat, Tuereficus.] A heretic. 

*' Huanne me draghth uoulllche thet bodl of our® 
lhorde. a* doth the ereges.'— Ayenbite, p. 40. 

ere' long, adv. [Eng. ere ; loner.] Before the 
lapse of any long time ; before long ; soon. 

M I think erelong he will believe " 

Massinger: Cnnatural Comf>a( 4 liL x 


fate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her. there; 
or, wore, wolf, work, who. son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try. 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go. p&t, 
Syrlaja, ae, ce = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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fi-rc ma-cau-sis, s. [Gr. (brema) « 

slowly, 'and Kavns ( kausis)= burning. J 

Chem . ; A name given by Liebig to the slow 
oxidation of vegetable matter when exposed 
to air and moisture. Ereumcausis is accom- 
panied by evolution of beat, which may cause 
large masses of cotton, flax, hay, and other 
substances of a porous nature, when damp or 
greasy, to take tire spontaneously. The hy- 
drogen of the organic body is converted into 
water, and the carbou into carbonic acid ; the 
oxygen in the body unites with the hydrogen 
to form water, 90 the substance formed, humus, 
itc., contains a larger percentage of carbon 
than the original substance. The nitrogen 
escapes into the air, either as free nitrogen or 
ammonia, unless .an alkali or alkaline earth is 
present, then a nitrate is formed. 

■er'-e-mit-age (age as lg), s. (Eng. 

eremit(e); -age.} A hermitage. 

" A leaden box, which, as he affirmed, was found In 
the ruins of an old er emit age, as jt was a-repairiiig.*'— 
Shelton; Don Quixote, p. 136. 

*er'-e-mit-al, a. (Mid. Eng. eremit(e ) ; -al] 
Of or pertaining to a hermit. 

"Still less an eremital mode of life. Southey : 
The Doctor, ch. Ixviii. 

-$r'-e-mltc (1), s. [Lat. eremita ; Gr. epTj/uu-njs 
eremites ) = one belonging to the desert, a 
hermit, from ipigiia (crania) = a solitude ; 
iprjpo^ ( eremos ) = desolate, lonely ; Fr. ennite, 
hermite; Pro v.ermita, hermitan; Sp .ermitafto; 
Port, eremita, ermitdo; Ital. eremita.] [Hehmit.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A hermit ; a solitary ; a re- 
cluse. 

" Then loathed be In his native land to dwell, 

Which seemed to him more lone thau eremite'* sad 
cell ‘ Byron : Chtlde Harold, i. 4. 

2. Ch. Hist.: A hermit, an ascetic, who pre- 
ferred solitude to association in a community 
with others of the same sex who, like him, had 
withdrawn from the world. Jerome, on in- 
different authority, states that Paul the hermit 
of Thebais, was the author of the institution 
of Eremites, but they probably existed in con- 
nection with Christianity, and certainly with 
other faiths, before his time. This Paul lived 
in the third century, when the Decian perse- 
cution led many to withdraw to the wilder- 
ness. They lived in caves and such places, 
and were distinguished not merely from the 
Coenobites, who lived in communities, but 
from the Anchorites, who, as solitary as the 
Eremites, had no fixed abode, but wandered 
about, subsisting chiefly on roots and fruits ; 
as also from the Sarabites, a vagrant race of 
religious mendicants and impostors. 

If Eremite Brethren of St. William, Duke of 
Aquitaine : 

Ch. Hist. : A monastic order instituted iu 
the thirteenth century. [Augustus ans.] 

Sr' e-mlfce (2), $. (Gr. eprjpos (eremos)=\one\y, 
in allusion to its ranty.] 

Min. : The same as Monazite (q.v.). 

* er e-mit'-ic, * er-e-mit Teal, * er e- 
mit ic -all, a. [Eng. eremite); '-ic, -ieai.] 

1. Relating to or having the nature or 
character of a hermit ; living in solitude or 
seclusion. 

*• They have multitudes of religious orders, eremitical 
and ceuobitical."— StillingJU'et. 

2. Spent iu solitude or seclusion. 

** Led an eremiticall life in the woods near Stafford." 
—Falter ; Worthies ; Staffordshire. 

* er- e - mit - Ish, a. (Eng. eremit(e) ; •ish. ] 
Of or pertaining to a hermit ; eremitic, soli- 
tary, 

“An er emit ish and melancholike solitariness.”— 
Bishop Hall : Meditations <t Vows, CoutempL i. 

er - e - mit - i§m, s. [Eng. eremit(e) ; -ism.] 
The state or condition of a hermit ; seclusion 
from society. 

8r c-mus, s. (Gr. eptj/mo? (cre77ios) = solitary.] 

But. : A ripe carpel, partially detached from 
the rest. 

•erende, s. [Errand.] 

ere now', adv. [Eng. ere , and now ] Before 
now, before this time. 

" Had the world eternally been, science had beeu 
brought to perfection long erenow ' — Cheytie. 

* e-rep-ta'-tion, s. [Lat. ereptatum, sup. of 
erepto, freq. ol erepo — to creep out : e = ex — 
out, and repo — to creep.] A creeping out or 
forth. 


* e-rep '-tion, s. [Lat. ereptio , from crept us, 
pa. par. of eripio : e = ex = out, away, ami 
rapio = to snatch.] The act of snatching or 
tukiug away by force. 

*er er, *cr-ere, s. [Eng. ear, v. ; -er.) A 
plougher. 

“ Whether al day shul ere the crere that he sowe.”— 
Wycliffe. Isaiah xxviii. 124. 

6r--c-thifm, s. [Gr. epiOitrp, a (erethisma) =3 
an exciting.] 

Med. : Undue excitation of an organ or of a 
tissue. 

cr e this'- tic, a. (Gr. epe^iarucos ( erethis - 
tikos) = irritating.] 

Med. : Pertaining or relating to erethism 
(q.v.). 

er e thlz-on, s. [Gr. epeOtfrv (erethison), pr. 
par. of epe^i^w ( ercthizo) = to rouse to fight.] 
Zool. : A genus of Cercolabidae, a family 
akiu to the Hystricidae. Erethizon dorsata is 
the Canadian Porcupine. 

ere while, ere whiles, a. [Eng. ere, and 
while, whiles.] Some time ago ; a little while 
before. 

41 I am as fair now, as I was ere while. 

Since night you loved me, yet since night you left 
me." Sluiketp. ; Mids. Fight'* Dream, iiL 2. 

erf (1) (pi. er' ven), s. [Dut.] A gardeu plot, 
usually containing about half an acre. 

*erf (2), *errfe, *erve, s. [A.S. erfe t yrfe ; 
O. H. Ger. ctr&i, eriu.] Cattle. 

44 Ilk kinues erf • . . was mad of erthe. 1 * 

Generis & Exodut, 18a 

* erf blood, * errfe-blod, s. The blood 
of cattle. 

44 That allter thatt tatt errfeblod 
Wass egghwhaer eireimkledd oune.” 

Ormulum (1768). 

* erf eth, * earf- eth, * arrf eth, • arv- 
eth, erv-eth, a. [A.S. earfoth.] Hard, 
difficult. 

“It was erf eth to forthen.” O. Eng. Bomiliet, ii. 71. 

*erf ly, s erfe-lichc, ■ ervethliche, *er- 
ved liche, a. & adv . [A.S. earfudhlice .] 

A. As adj. : Hard, difficult. 

B. As adi\ : With difficulty, hardly. 

" Hu eruedliche he ariseth. ‘—A ncren Riwle, p. S28. 

* erf eth ness, erf eth n esse, s. [Mid. 
Eng. erfeth ; -ness.] Labour. 

,4 He seal . . . beon on erfethnesse anred." 

O. Eng. Homilies, p. 45. 

* erf -kin, s. [A.S. erfe, and cynn.] Cattle. 

" AI erf kin haueu he utled." 

Genesis & Exodut, 8,177. 

erg, er'-gon, s. [Gr. cpyo v (ergon) — a work.] 
Nat. Phil . : The amount of work done by a 
dyne working through a distance of a centi- 
metre. It is the C. G. S. unit of work and of 
energy. ( Everett : C. G. S. System of Units 
(1873). ch. iii., p. 13.) 

"The C. G. S. unit of work is the work done hy this 
force [adynel working through a centimetre ; and we 
purpose to denote it by some derivative of tho Greek 
epyoi'. The forms ergon, ergal, and erg have been 
suggested ; but the second of these has heen used in a 
different sense by Clausius. In this case also we pro- 
pose for the preseut to leave the termination unsettled, 
and we request that the word ergon or erg be strictly 
limited to the C. G. S. unit of work, or what is for 
purposes of measurement equivalent to this, theC. G. S. 
unit of energy, energy being measured by the amount 
of work which it represents."— First Report of the 
Committee of the British Association for the Selection 
and Xomeuclatureaf Dynamical and Electrical Unit*, 
Brit, Assoc. Rep. (1873), pt L, p. 224. 

er-ga -sil'-i ans, s. pi, (Mod. Lat. erga - 
8ili(us), and Eng., &c. stiff, -ans.] 

Zool. : The family of Ergasilidse. 

er-ga sil' 1 dee,?. pJ. [ M od. Lat. ergasil(i 
and*Lat. feni. pi. adj. sufiT. -idee.] 

Zool : A family of Crustaceans, placed under 
Milne Edwards’s order Siphonostomata, now 
Epizoa or Parasita. Most of the species are 
parasitic on the gills of fishes, one on those of 
the lobster. 

er-ga-Sil l-iis, s. [Gr. Ipyatria (ergasia) = 
work, daily labour (?). J 
Zool : A genus of Crustaceans, the typical 
one of the family Ergasilidse (q.v.). 

*er gat , * er'-got, ?'.L [Ergo.] To draw as 
a conclusion, to infer, to deduce. 

" Little doth it concern us what the schoolmen erg at 
tu their schools." — Beunjt. 


* cr -ga-ta, s. [Lat., from Gr. epyarrj? (er* 

gates).] A capstan, a windlass. 

er go, adv . [Lat.] Therefore, consequently. 

"If black und white horses are devised, pyed horse* 
shall pass by such devise : but black and white horses 
Are devised ; ergo, tho plaintiff shall have the pyed 
horses . Fortescue : Specimen >,f Scrlhlc rut's Reports. 

er'-gon, ?. [Eaa J Occurs io composition, 
as er< 70 H-eight. 

“ The helogrommetue is rather less than the ergon’ 
eight, being about 98 million Jirit. Assoc. Re- 

port for 1873, p. 224. 

er'-got, s . [Fr. = a spur, stub of a branch, 
&c.J 

1. Anat.: The hippocampus minor of tho 
cerebellum. [Hippocampus.] It is called also 
the Calcar avis. (Quain.) 

2. Farr. : A sort of stub, like a piece of soft 
horn, about the bigness of a chestnut, which ia 
placed behind and below the pastern joint, 
and is commonly hidden under the tuft of tho 
fetlock. (Farrier’s Diet.) 

3. Hot. : A disease aflecting rye, corn, maize, 
aud other grasses, one prominent morbid 
symptom being that the seed, besides becoming 
black, grows elongated so as to resemble the 
spur of a cock, whence the oame ergot 
comes. When the disease begins first sphacelia 
appear upon the nasceut pistil. After a time 
a viscid fluid exudes from them ; then cornea 
the spur already mentioned. In the early 
Stage a fungus, Oidium ahortifaciens, appears ; 
at a later one, if the plant be kept suffi- 
ciently damp, Cordiceps, Purpurea, and other 
species. The disease is very fatal to the plauta 
attacked, and an admixture of ergotised with 
sound grain is dangerous, and sometimes fatal, 
to man and the lower animals. 

4. Ma/. Medica : Ergot is used in tbe form 
of Extract um ergotoc liquidum (liquid extract 
of ergot), Infasum ergot a’- (infusion of ergot), 
and Tinctura ergotw (tincture of ergot). Ergot 
causes contraction of the minute arteries by 
acting on their muscular walls, and thereby 
increasing the systemic blood pressure. It 
is employed to cause contraction of the uterus 
in eases of labour. When taken for a long 
time in small quantities in the form of bread 
made from ergotised rye, it causes gangrene. 
In large doses it induces nausea, vomiting 
delirium, stupor, and death. (Garrod : Mat 
Medica.) 

5 Chem. : Ergot contaiua several principles, 
which have not been properly isolated, as 
ergotine, scleromncin, sclerutic acid, <fcc. 
Ergot is recognised by yielding, when distilled 
with caustic potash, a distillate of trimetbyl- 
amine, N(CH 3 ) 3 . 

* cr'-got, v.L [Ergat.] 

er’-got-ed, a. [Eng. ergot , s. ; -ed.] Attacked 
or diseased with ergot ; diseased by the 
attacks of tbe fnngus Claviceps purpurea. 

er’-got -ine, $. [Eng., &c. ergot ; -ine (Chem.) 
(q.v.).] 

Chem. : An amorphous, feebly bitter sub- 
stance contained in Ergot (q.v,). 

er'-got-I^ed, a, [Eng. ergot; *ised.] Dis 
eased, as rye and other grasses, with ergot. 

“ We know the terrible effect of ergotised grasses 
and there may be equally deleterious and more uiiuut* 
fungi which escape notice."— Field, Jatt. 28, 1882. 

er'-got-ism (1), s. (Eng. ergot; -ism; Fr. 
grpoftsme.] 

Botany, Agriculture, &c. : 

1. The same as Ergot (q.v.). 

2. Med. .* A disease produced by eating grain 
affected by ergot. 

* er'-got-T^m (2), s. [Eng. ergot, v. ; -ism..] 
A logical inference, conclusion, or deduction. 

“States are not governed by ergotisms."— Browne ; 
Christian Morals, ii. 4. 

*er'-I ach, * er'-ic, s. [lr. einc.J A fine or 
penalty paid in ancient times in Ireland by 
any one guilty of murder. [Were, Wite.] 

" By the hrehpn law or custom no crime, however 
enormous, was punished with death, but by a fine or 
pecuniary mulct, which was levied t»i»ou the criminal! 
Murder itself was atoned for in this manner; and 
each mail, according to his rank, had a different rat« 
or value nffixed to him, which was called his eric.”— 
Bumf : History of Great Britain, i. 43. 

Er’-i-an, a. [From Lake Erie ou the StL 

Lawrence.] 

Geog. & Geol. ; Pertaining to Lake Erie. 


boil, boy; poilt, jdxfcl; cat, cell, chorus, 9 hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = fc 
-clan, -tlan = sham -tion, -sion — Shu 4 ; -tion, -sion = zhun. -cious, -tlous, -sious = shus. -hie, -die, — bel, d§L 
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erica— eriomys 


Brian formation, s. 

(iv A. : The name given by Principal Oaw- 
aon to a North American (urination believed 
to he contemporaneous with the British 
Devonian rocks. 

$ ri ca, s. [Lat. trice; Gr. epcocvj ( ercike ) — 
heath.*] 

But. : A genus of plants, the typical one 
of the order Erieacea*. Sepals fair; corolla 
liypngynmis, cniupuuulute, or tubular, four- 
lohed, persistent; stamens eight; ovary, four- 
celled ; style till ft mu ; stigma capitate, dilated, 
four-lobed ; capsule, lour-cclled. splitting 
loculicidally into lour valves, many-seeded ; 
leaves whorled, rarely scattered, narrow, 
rigid ; much-branched shrubs. About 40U 
species arc known. Five are British ; (1) Erica 
tditdix, the Cross-leaved ; (2) E. cincrea, the 
Fine- leaved ; ( ) E. ciliaris, the Ciliated ; (4) 
E. vagans, the Cornish ; and (5) E. Alediter- 
ranea, the Mediterranean Iieath. Nos. 1 and 
2 are widely diffused and abundant; the rest 
are more local. Many of the foreign Ericas 
occur m South Africa, from which numbers 
of them have been brought to English green* 
houses. They are found also in North Africa, 
Europe, ana North Asia. Not one is now 
regarded as medicinal. 

er-I ca'-^e-ne, s. pi. [Mod. Lat eric(a), and 
Lat. fern . pi. adj. sutf. -uceo*.] 

Bot. : An order ol hypogynous Exogens, the 
typical one o( the all an ice Ericales. It con- 
sists of shrubs or undershrubs, with evergreeu 
leaves, rigid, entire, whorled or opposite, with- 
out stipules ; calyx four to live- cleft, some- 
times separating into four or five pieces, 
regular or irregular; stamens definite, equal 
in number to the segments of the corolla, or 
twi< e as many, hypogynous or neurly so ; 
ovary surrounded by a disc, mauy-eelled, 
many-seeded ; style one, straight ; stigma 
one, undivided, toothed or three-cleft ; truit 
capsular, many-celled, with ceutial placenta.* ; 
seeds mdelimte, minute. Known genera about 
seventy ; species about 1,000. Their great 
eeat is the Cape of Good Hope, but they are 
found also in Europe, North and South 
America, in the Himalayas, and North Asia. 
In Australia they are absent, their place being 
supplied by Epacridareie (q.v.). The berries 
of the succulent-fruited kinds are grateful to 
the taste. The order is divided into two 
tribes, Ericea 1 - and Rhododendreie. 

er-l ccV-^e-ous, «. [Mod. Lat. ericace((c ), 
and Eng , Arc. suif. -ons.] 

But. : Pertaiuing or relating to the order 
Ericaceae (q.v.). 

er-i-ca'-lcs, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. cr£o(«)> and Lat. 
fern. pL adj. sutf. -ales.] 

Bot. : An alliance of hypogynous Exogens 
with dichlamydecms flowers, symmetrical in 
the ovary, axile placentas, definite stamens, and 
embryo enclosed in a Luge quantity of fleshy 
al l *umen. Lim lley includes umler it live orders, 
Huunnucejc, EpaerMaceae, Pymhieeie, Frau- 
Coacea?, Monotropacete, aud Ericaceae. 

^-ric -e-ce, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. eric(a), and Lat. 
fern. pi. adi. suti‘. -«t\ ] 

But. : A tribe of Ericaceae. The fruit is 
loculicidal, raiely septb iilal or berried. The 
buds are naked. It is divided into two 
families, Eneid® and Audromedidie. 

^rlch’-thi-ans, s. pi. [Mod. l^at . erichthys, 
and Eng., Ac. pi. suif. -ans.] 

Zoul. : The English name for the tribe of 
unicuirassiated stomapod crustaceans, tlio 
type of which is Enchthus (q.v.), 

£-rxch-thys, * e-rich -thus, s . [Gr emoe 
( erion ) =. wool, and >\tfvs ( iclitlius ) = fish.) 

Zoul, : A genus of stomapoda. It coulains 
the Glass Shrimps (q.v.). 

e-ric -l dfe, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. eric(e t), aud 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suif. -itio?.] 

Bot. : A family of Ericea? (q.v.). 

S-ri'- 9 i none, s. [Lat. erica, and Eng., &o. 
(qni)twne.) 

Chcm. : A crystalline substance obtained by 
the dry distillation of micaceous plants. The 
liquid distillate is treated with plumbic ace- 
tate and Altered ; the iiltrate is treated with 
II oS gas to remove the lead, and then evapo- 
rated to dryness. The residue is purified by 


sublimation in small quantities at a time 
between two watch-glasses. It has been 
found to be identical with liydroquinon--, 
C G ll 4 (OU) 2 -(l 4) (q.v.). 

£ rid' a mis, 5. [Lat. Eridanus = the river 
Po.J 

Astron. : One of the fifteen ancient Southern 
Constellations. It winds like a river [ctym.] 
through the dky, from the star <d the lirsl 
magnitude, Achernes, in the constellation 
Phienix, past the feet of Cetus, to the star 
Kigel in Orion. 

er i gcr -e-se, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. eriger(pn), and 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suif. -ear.] 

Bot. : A sub tribe of Composite plauts, tribe 
Asteroideie. Type Erigeron (q.v.). 

O-rig'-cr-on, s. [Lit. erigeron ; Gr. ypiycpuiv 
( erigeron ) (= early, old), the name of a ground- 
sel (Seuecio) from its hoary down.] 

Bot. : A genus of plauts, the typical one of 
the sub-tribe Erigereie (q.v.). It resembles 
the Aster, but 1ms the ray flowers multi- 
seriate, aud the I nut compressed. About 
eighty species are know n. They are from the 
temperate and colder regions. Two are British, 
(1) Erigeron alpinum, and (2) E. acre. E. 
ca node use has eacajicd from English gardens, 
but is not a true native of these islands. 

* er'-lg-i ble, a. [As if from Lat. erigibilis, 
from erlgo = to erect (q.v.).] Capable of 
being erected. 

Er in, Ulr-in, s. [Ir.] The native name of 
Ireland. 

” The moat ancient Irish called their country Erin, 
or Eire, or lere ; which word Import* a western 
country; and by this name it was called b.v the old 
Greek geographer*."— Campbell : On tins £<x. and Lit. 
UUt qjf /ret. p. it. * 

er-i na 9 e-i-dae, er l na’^c-a-dae, s. pi. 

[Lat. erinacens — a hedgehog, aud fem. pi. 
adj. sutf. -idcr..) 

Zool. : A family of Inseetivora. • The body 
above is covered with prickly spines, and 
may be rolled into a ball, with these del'eusive 
w eapons presented nearly in every direction ; 
the Jeet are not suitable for digging. Range 
in space Europe, Aria, aud Africa. Range in 
time from the Eocene till now. [Eocene ] 

£r-l-na’- 9 e-OU 8 , a. [Lat erinace(ns ) = a 
hedgehog, and Eng., &c. sutT. -ons.) 

Zool. : Pertaiuing to a hedgehog. 

er-i na‘- 9 e-us, s. [Lat.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of the Erinaceidie 
(q.v.). Erinacens europmis is the hedgehog. 
Range in time from the Miocene till now. 
[Miocene.] 

er-l-ne’-unt s. [Gr. epiVeog ( erineos ) = of 
wool, woollen.] 

Bot. : An abnormal development of the cells 
of the epidermis of trees, specially of the Anieii- 
tacear, the Aceracea;, and the Rosacea?. The 
cells so developed used to be mistaken for 
Fungi. (Griffith cf; Henfrey.) 

c-rih -go, s. [Eryngo.] 

er-in -ite, s. [From Erin (q.v), and stiff, 
-if*. (.Vui.) (q.v.). Named from the erroneous 
belief that Erinite No. 1 came from Be- 
laud.] 

Mineralogy: Two metals. 

1. Erinite of llur dinger : A subtran sin cent 
brittle mineral, occurring in maxilluted 
crystalline groups, coueentnc or fibrous. 
Hardness 4 ‘5 to 5, sp. gr. 4 04, lustre between 
dull and resinous, colour emerald -green, com- 
pos. arsenic acid 33*78, oxide of copper 5914, 
water 5 01, alumina 1*77 = 100. Found in 
Cornwall. (Dima.) 

2. Erinite of Thomson: A variety of Mont- 

morellnnite (q.v ). 11 is a yellowish-red, 

clayey mineral, from the Giant's Causeway. 

e-rin-nys, E-rm’-nys, s. [Lat. Erinnys ; 
Gr. Epiws (Eri tius). t>ec def. The double n 
came from an erroneous notion that IheGieek 
word had a w which it bus not, at least in the 
best manuscripts.] 

1. Class. Mythol : A Greek avenging deity 
like the Roman Fnriea. Then the number was 
multiplied to three— Tisiphone, Megiera, aud 
Aleeto. 

2. Zool : The name given by Salter to a 
genus of Trilobites, family Proetidre. 


er - 1 o - bo - try a. s. [Gr. ipiov (rruju) = 
wool, aud fiorpv s ( boirus ) = a cluster or bunch 
of grains.] 

Bot. : A genua of Pomace*«e. Eriobotrya 
japonica, formerly called Mesjdlus japonicu i» 
the Loquat or Javanese Medlar. 

er I--o X5au-ia'-9e-ae, s.pl. [Mod. Lit. triocau- 
l(on), and Lat. fem. pi. adj. sufi. -accos.) 

Hot. : An order of Endogetis, alliance 
Glnnmles. It consists of perennial marsh 
plants with linear cellular spongy leaves 
sheathing at the base Flowers ::i heads, 
bracteate, unisexual, very minute, glumes 
two, unilateral, or three ; ovary superior, 
three or two-celled ; seeds solitary, pendulous. 
About 200 species are knowu. Two-thirds 
occur in the tropics of America, and half the 
remainder iri Australia. A few an* in tem- 
perate America, and one in Britain. Eriocaulon 
setaceuvi, boiled in oil, is used in ludia as a 
remedy for itch. 

er-i-o-cau -Ion, s. [Gr. epioe (erion) = wool, 
and icavAos (kaulos) ~ the stalk of a plant. 
Named from the woolly scapes of some species.] 
Bot. : Pipe wort. A genus of plants, the 
typical one of the order Eriocaulaeeie. The 
male flowers arc chiefly in the centre of the 
head, the outer periaotli-aegments aubspathu- 
late, the stamens four to six. Eriocauiow sej>t- 
angulare is found in lakes in Skye, the 
Hebrides, and the west of Irelaud. 

gr-i d-9^-phSl -e-8e, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. erio- 
cephal(us), and Lat. fem. pi. adj. sutT. -«?.] 

Bot. : A sub-tribe of Asteraceae, tribe Sene- 
cion ideae. 

er-i-o 9 eph'-a lus, «. [Gr. epioc (erion) = 
wool, and xt^aAij (kep/uilc) = the head.) 

Hot. : The typical genus of the sub-tribe 
Eriocephalea? (q.v.). It contains some bouth 
African bushes greatly branched. s 

e-ri o den dron, s. [Gr. «pioc (erion) = 
wool, and £eVdpoc ( dendron ) = tree.] 

Bot. : Wool-tree. A genua of Stereuliaceae, 
sub-order or tribe Bombaceae, or according to 
some they are of the order Malvacete. The 
calyx is naked, irregularly tive-lobed, with the 
Jobes usually twm ; petalstive, joined togeth'-i ; 
filaments divided at the apex into five bundles ; 
stigma five or six-cleft. The genua contains 
large trees with spongy wood, palmate leaves, 
and large red, white, or scarlet flowers. About 
six species are known, five from America, the 
other from Asia aud Africa. The wood is too 
spongy to he used for building, but it can be 
made into canoes. 

er l o-gon e-se,s pi. [Mod. Lat. eriogon(um), 
and Lat. fem pi adj. suit, -ece.) 

Bot.: A tribe of Polygouaceae, type Erio- 
goimm. 

er-i eg'-e-num, s. [Gr. epioc (erion) — wool, 
aud youv Gjona) — the knee, a joint of a plant.) 

Bot. : A genus of plants, the typical one of 
the tribe Polygouaceae (q.v.). 

er-I-6-lse -na* s. [Gr. epcoc (erion) = wool, 
and *Aaica (citlaina) = a cloak ; because the 
calyx is woolly.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants, the typical one of 
the trilie Eriohenea; (q-v.). 

er-i o I 30 nc se, s.pl. [Mod. Lat. erlolcen(a) 
(q.v.), and Lat. fem. jd. adj. sufl.,-niK.J 
Bot. : A tribe of Byttneriaceae. 

er-i-om -e-ter, s. [Gr. Ipioc (erion) = wool, 
and per poc (metron) — a measure.] An in- 
strument for measuring the ammeter of small 
fibres, such as wool, cotton, or flax, by 
ascertaining the diameter of any oue of the 
coloured rings which they produce. 

*• The erf'iueter is formed of & piece of card or plate 
of bnc«. baviui.’ an ap- iture of about oue-tifuetii o. au 
iucii iu Umuicter »u the centre oi a cnxlo of ouc-haif 
inclj in diameter, aud perforated w itli small holes. 
Tlie fibre or particle to be measured is fixed in a slider, 
aud the rrionirt-.r being placed before a strong light, 
and tue e>e assisted by a lens applied behind the 
sin. ill hole, the nugs of colours will be seen. The 
slider must tlieu be drawn out or pushed ill till the 
limit of the tki-sl red and green v ug (the oue sJect»d 
by Dr. Young | coincides with the circle of perforations, 
aud the index will theu s..ow on the scale the sire of 
the particle or fibre. ’^Bre*c*ter : Optics. 

er' i o-mys, s. [Gr. epio»/ (erion) = wool, and 

pi> (mus) = a mouse.] 

Zool. : A genus of Chinchillidae. Eriomys 

I laniger is the Chinchilla. 


fate, fat. fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her. there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wbro, W9lf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, our, rule, fall ; try, Sjrrian. se, ce = e ; ey = a. Q.n — kw. 
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£r-i-oph-or-iim, s. [Gr. epiov (< erion ) = 
wool, and <>opov (phoros) «= bearing.] 

Bot. : Cotton-grass. A genus of Cyperacca? 
(Sedges), tribe Scirpete. It consists of peren- 
nial tutted herbs, with many-flowered spike- 
lets ; the glumes imbricated ou every side, 
and several hypogyuous bristles, becoming 
very long and silky. Four speciea eeetir in 
Britain : (1) Eriophornm vaginal urn, (2) E. 
afpinum, (3) E. polystachyon , and (4) E. gracile. 
'llie common E. angustifolium is reduced by 
Sir Joseph Hooker to a variety of No. 3. 
No. \ is the Hare-tail, No. 2 the Alpine, No. 3 
includes both the Broad and the Narrow- 
leaved, and No. 4 is the slender Cotton-grass. 
The silk or cotton from the English species of 
the genus 1ms been made into paper and the 
wicks of candles or used for stulling pillows. 
The immature leaves of a Himalayan species, 
E. cwnosum or cannabinwn, are used for rope- 
making. 

«-riph -l-a> s. [Lat. eriphia; Gr. tpe^eta 
( erepheia ) = an unknown plant.] 

Zool. : A genus of decapod short-tailed 
Crustaceans. Eriphia spinifrons is widely dif- 
fused in the different seas, 

e-ris'-ma, s. [Gr. epurpa ( erismu ) = a canse 
of quarrel ; ep<£w ( erizo) = to strive ; epts 
(eris) = strife. So called from the anomalous 
character of the structure described under No. 
1, and the genus placed under No. 2.] 

Botany : 

1. The rachis or axi3 of grasses. 

2. A genus of South American Yochyaceae, 
Erimna Japura, is the Japura of Brazil, a tine 
tree, SO to 120 feet high. 

*• e-ris-tic, 4 e-ris-tick, * e-ris'-tic-al, 

a. & s. [Gr. eptariKos (eristikos) =. pertaining 
to strife ; t-pis (eris) = strife.] 

A. As adj. {Of both forms ) : Controversial ; 
pertaining to or of the nature of disputation 
or controversy. 

** So in&uy erwtlck writings.''— Life of Firman (1698), 
p. 20. 

B. As subst. (Of the form Eristic): A contro- 
versialist. 

“ An Euchite as well aa an Erutick.”— Oauden : 
Tears of the Church, p. 93. 

* er' l-tage (tage as tig), s. [Hebitaqe, s.] 

* er’-i-tage (tage as tig), v. f. [Heritage, v.] 

1. To inherit. 

" The debouere fosothe sliulu eritagen the erth©.”— 
Wycltffe : Ft. xxxvi 11. 

2. To endow. 

"The law© of lif he eritagede them. —Wycliffe: Ke- 
el us. xvii. 9. 

* e-rite, s. [Lat. 7wmffcms.] A heretic. 

"The forsworene. the hetheue, the eritoi.” — Old 
Eng. Homilies, p. 143. 

er-ix,s. [Eryx.] 

* erke, s. [A.S . earg, earh.] X^azy, idle, indo- 
lent, slothful. 

" For iuen therein should hem delite; 

Audot th.it dede be not erke. 

But uit Hither haunt that werke.” Chaucer. 

er‘ lan-ite, s . [Named from Erla in the Saxon 
Erzgebirge, where it is found.] 

Min. £ Petrol. : A light greenish - grey 
mineral or rock containing silica, alumina, 
lime. Arc. At first it was considered a mineral, 
but Dana believes it to be a rock. If the 
latter view ultimately prevail, the spelling 
will probably be changed to Erlanyte, the 
termination -yte being the modification of - ite 
adopted to distinguish rucks. 

erl-kirig, s. [Dan. ellerkonge; Ger. erl-konig 
= elt-king.] In German and Scandinavian 
mythology, an elf or personified natural power, 
very mischievous, especially to children. 

" The hero of the present piece is the Erl or Oak 
Kim*, o fiend who is supposed to dwell iu the recesses 
of the forest, aud thence to issue forth upon the be- 
uighted traveller to lure him to his destruction." — 
Scott : Erl Ain;/. 

* erme, v.i. [A.S. earmian .] To grieve, to 
lament. 

* erme ful, a. [EnME.] Sad, mournful, 
grievous, piteous. 

* er'-me-lin, * er-mi-lin. $. [A dimin. of 
Ermine (q.v.).] A little ermine. 

“ On his shield enveloped sevenfold 
He bore a crowned little ermilin." 

Spenser : F. Q., Ilf. iL 25. 


er'-mine, * er myne, * er-mln, # er-myn, 

s. & «. [From O. Fr. rrmin« (Med. Fr. hermine, 
l’rov. ermini). In Sw., Dan. A Ger. hermelin ; 
Dut. hermelijn ; Sp. arnti Ho; Port, arminho ; 
Ital. armellino, ermellim = the ermine or its 
fur. Low Lat. armelinu * , armelUna,kermellina 
A pellis armenia = the Armenian rat ( Mus Ar- 
mcnius, or Mus Ponticus). The etym. which 
connects the ermino through the Sp., the Port., 
and the Low Lat. with the Armenian mouse, 
to which the ermine has no zoological affinity, 
was first made by Ducange ; it tvas adopted 
by Littre, and is not directly controverted by 
Skeat.] 

A .As substantive : * 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

* (1) An Armenian. 

*' Ne non Ermine ue Erfpclenn©.’* 

Chaucer. C. T.. 15.824 

(2) The fur of the animal described under 
II. 1, prepared for use by having the black 
tips of the tail inserted at regular intervals in 
the white fur of the body, so as to contrast 
with it. It is obtained from Russia iu Europe, 
Norway, Siberia, Lapland, and also, though 
to a less extent than formerly, from North 
America. 

(3) The animal described under II. 1. 

" Wrapped her in her robes of ermine, 

Covered her with snow, like ermine ; 

Thus they buried Minnehaha * 

Longfellow : Song of Hiawatha, xx. 

2. fig. : The office, position, or dignity of a 
judge, from his state robe being ornamented 
or bordered with ermine. 


II. Technically: 

1. Zool. : The Erinine-weasel, a small 
mammal, Mustela erminea. The body in 
summer is reddish-brown above and white 
beneath, aud in winter is wholly white, ex- 
cept the extremity ot tbe tail, which all the 
year round is black. The more northerly the 
latitude and the severe]* the individual winter 
is, the purer is the white of the animal’s fur. 
It is found in the arctic and temperate parts 
of Europe, becoming more abundant as one 
travels northwards. It occurs also in the 
corresponding parts of North America, ranging 
as far south as to the middle of the United 
States. It frequents stony places ami thickets, 
and is active, tierce, and bluodthirsty. It is 
called also the Stoat (q.v.). 

2. Her. : One of the furs, represented by 
black spots of a particular 
shape on a white ground. 

B. As adjective : 

1. Formed in whole or 
in part of ermine fur. 

2. In any way pertaining 
to the animal described 
under II. 1. 

3. White in colour. [Er- 
mine-moth.] 



ermine moth, s. 

Entom,: Yponomeuta padella, a moth the 
wings of which are white. 

ermine weasel, s. [Ermine, II. 1.] 

er'-mined,o. [Eng. emin(e); -ed.] Clothed 
with or wearing ermine. 

" Er mined Age, aud Youth iu arms fenowued. 
Honouring his scourge aud Imir-cloth, meekly kissed 
the ground.” Scott : D<.m Roderick, xxix. 

er'-mines, s . [Ermine.] 

Her. : The reverse of ermine, being repre- 
sented by white spots on a black ground. 

er min Ite$, s. [Ermine.] 

Her. : The same as Ennine, but with a single 
red hair on each side of the ennine spots. 

er -min-ois (ois as wa), s . [Ermine.] 

Her. : A gold ground with black spots. 


* er min g, ear ming, a. [A S. earmian 
— to grieve ] Grieving, sad, miserable. 

"Tba erming saule babbeth ireste imie helle." 

OUl Eng. HomUtes, p. 47. 

* er'-mit, * er myte, s. [Hermit.] 

* er mit age (age as lg), s. [Hermitage. ] 

tern, terne (l), ieirne, t earn, s. [A.S. 
earn = an eagle; Sw. brn ,* Dan. turn.; Dut. 
orend ; Ger. aar ; M. H. Ger. ar, am; Goth, 
ara.] (Chiefly Scotch.) 

I. The Sea Eagle, Ifaliaetus aXbicilla. 


2. The Golden Eagle, Aquila chrysaetus. 

3. The Aqullina (Eagles) generally. 

” Ab ernt tbl jhoutbe Imj new*-J till. ‘ 

E Eng. FialUrr, P». dL &. 

emo (2), eerne, s. [A.S. earn, twi.) A cot* 
tage ; a place of retirement. 

* er nest, a As. [Earnest.] 

cm’ fern, s [Scotch cm — eagle, and Eng. 

fern. J 

But.; (I) “ Polypodium fragile" (Cystupteria 
frugitis). (Jamieson.) (2) Ptcris aquilina. 
(Britten £ Holland.) 

cr'-niit, *er nutc, s. [Eng. earth, aud nut.\ 
An carthnut, Bnmum flexuosum. 

e-ro'de, v.t. [O. Fr. broiler, from Lat. erodo = 
to gnaw of!’: e = ex = out, away, and rodo = 
to gnaw.] To eat into or away ; to corrode. 

" It hath l>ve» anciently received, that the aea-alr 
hath autipathy with the luius, if it cometh near tha 
body, and erodeth them. "— Bacon : Sat. Hist., § 983. 

e-rod -ed, pa. par. & a. [Erode.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As odjcctive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Eaten into or away ; gnawed, 
corroded. 

" Back from the greatly eroded aud boldly-rising 
wall of the conglomerate.”— Tram- Amer. Fhiloi. Soc., 
1873, vol. xin . p. 272. 

2. Bot. : The same as Erose (q.v.). 

e-rod'-ent, s. [Eat. erodens, pr. par. of erodo.) 

Med. : A preparation or application which, 
as it were, eats aw*ay any excrescence ; a 
caustic. 

e To- di - urn, s. [Gr. epwSio? (erodios) — a 
heron, to the bill of which the beak of the 
fruit presents some resemblance.] 

Bot. : Stork’s- bill. A genus of Geraniaee®. 
Petals regular; stamens ten, slightly mona- 
delplmus at the base, the five opposite the 
pe tals sterile, the other five alternating with 



1. Stameun and Styles. 


a gland at their base ; capsules each with a 
long spiral awn, bearded on the inside. About 
fifty species are known, all from the Eastern 
hemisphere. Three are British ; (1) Erodium 
ciciifariim, (2) E. marilimum, and (3) E. mos • 
chatnm. No. 1 is Hie Hemlock. No. 2 the Sea, 
and No. 3 the Musky Stork’s-bill. 

* e'-ro-gate, v.t. [Lat. erogatus, pa. par. of 
erogo = to prevail upon by entreaties : e = ea: 
= out, fully, and Togo — to ask. ] To lay out, 
to distribute, to bestow. 

" To the aciimniii; of ecieuce belongeth understand- 
ing and memory, which as a treasury hath power to 
retain, aud also to erogttf and distribute when oppor^ 
tumty hapi<eueth * — Sir T. Elyot • Vovernour, io. 19& 

* e-ro-ga'-tien, s. [Lat. erogatio , from era- 
fiatus, ]»a. par. o»’ erof 70 .] Tlie act of giving or 
bestowing ; distribution. 

er oph l la, s. [Gr. r,p ( cr ), eop (ear) = the 
spring, and ’^ iAcw ( phileo ) — to love.] 

Bot. : A genus of Crucifers, family Drabidse. 
It resembles Drabo, but has deeply cloven 
white petals, Ac. ; seeds numerous in each 
cell of the pod. ErophUa verna, formerly 
called Draba verna, is the Common Whitlow- 
grass. It is Britbh ; flowering ou walls, rocks, 
and dry banks fr< oi March to June. 

E' ros, fir -os, s. [Gr.] 

Gr. Myth. : The Greek equivalent to the 
Latin Cupid, the God of Love. [Cupid.] 


boil, bo^; poilt, cat, cell, chorus, tphin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin. as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = £ 

-dan, -tian = ah an. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tien, -sion — zhun. -tions, -sious, -cions — shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = b^l, d?L 
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©rose— erratic 


£-ro se, a. [Lat. erosus, pa. par. of erodo.) 

* 1. Urd. Lang. : Gnawed orcatea away. 

2. Lot. : Gnawed ; having the margin irregu- 
larly toothed, as if bitten by some animal. 

JS-ro^e -l$r» adv. [Eng. erose; ■ ly .) So as to 
appear gnawed or bitteu. 

erosely- toothed, a. 

Bot. : Having the teeth aa if gnawed or 
eroded ; eroso- dentate. 

8-ro-§ion, s. [Lat. erosio , from eroaua, pa. 
par. of erodo.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of eating or gnawing away ; 
corrosion. 

2. The state of b«iug eaten or gnawed away ; 
corroded. 

•• Ab atfa-afilt id a sharp solid body. In a constant diet 
of salt meat, it breaks tlie vessels, prodneeth trotionu 
of Lhe solid parts, and all the symptoms of the sea- 
•curvy.' — ArluC-itol. 

II. Med. : A gradual eating away ©^destruc- 
tion of a part of the body by ulceration, or by 
increased aetimi of tlie absorbents, whether 
spontaneous or not. 

erosion theory or hypothesis. 

(ieul.: A theory or hypothesis which attri- 
butes the excavation of lakes chiefly to the 
erosive power of water in the form of glaciers, 
instead of regarding them as due to the exist- 
ence in the spots where they occur of cracks 
or fissures in the strata. Much support is lent 
to the erosion hypothesis by glancing at a map 
of a country near the Arctic circle, like 
Sweden, or one full of high mountains like 
Switzerland, in which glaciers have scope for 
action, and noting how lakes abound. Mr. 
Darwin, in Ins Geological Observations on South 
America, led the way in pointing out this con- 
nection in individual cases, and Pruf. Ramsay, 
in examining Wales nod other parts of England, 
generalized the phenomenon, and brought to- 
gether tresh evidence in its favour, (<?uar. Jour. 
Geol. Soc. t viii., pt. i., 374, and xviii., 138, &c.) 

e-rd-§ion 1st, s. [Eng. erosion; - tst .] 

Geol. : One who holds the Erosion theory or 
hypothesis as to the origin of mountain tarns 
or lakes. [Erosios theory.) 

•'The Eroriomsts, or upholders of the efficacy of 
superficial waste. *-.4. Oeikie, iu Macmillan* Mnga. 
Zine, July. 1681, p. 230. 

* e-ro -sive, a. [Lat. erosus , pa. par. of erodo.) 
Teudiug to eat away or corrode ; corrosive. 

6-rd-so-» pref. [Lat. erosus.) [Erose.) 

But. t tCc . : Erose, eroded, as if gnawed or 
bitten. 

eroso-dentate, a. 

Bot . : As irregularly toothed as if it had been 
bitten. 

e-ros trate, a. [Lat. e = out of, here = not, 
and Eng., &c. roatrafc (q.v.).] 

Bot. : Not having a rostrum or beak. 

€r-o teme, S. [Gr. 4pidrr)p.a (erotema) = a 
question, from epwraw (erotao) = to ask, to 
questiou.) 

Rhet. : A mark of interrogation. 

Sr 6 -te -sis, s. [Gr., froih ep wT “ w (erotad) = 
to ask, to questiou.) 

Rhet. : A figure of speech by which a strong 
affirmation, or more commonly a strong nega- 
tion, is implied under the form of an interro- 
gative. 

* er-o tct’-ic, a. [Gr. IpwnjTtKo* ( erotetikos ), 
from epioraoj ( erotao ).] Interrogatory. 

*e rot ic, *e-rdt ick, e-rot -ic, a. k s. 

[Gr. fpu)TiKo<; ( erdtikos ), from epu>? ( erds ), genit. 
«pwTo? (croton) — love.) 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to or caused by 
love. 

'• If he )>e born when Mars and Venus are in con- 
junction, he will undoubtedly be inclined to love juid 
eroti>k melancholy."— Ferranti; On love Melancholy 
(Ifi-WJ. p. ISO. 

B. As si dat. : A love poem or composition. 

* e-rot -ic-ai, a. [Eng. erotic; -a l.) The 
same as Ehotic (q.v.). 

•* Jason Pratenais who writes copiously of this ero. 
tlcal love."- Hurt on : Anatomy of Metuncholy, p. 442. 

e-rd-to ma’-m a.er -d-tom' a ny, s. [Gr. 
epm? (eros), genit.’ epwroc (erotos)' ~ love, and 


fiana (mmta) = madness.] Mental aliena- 
tion or melancholy caused by love. 

cr-o-tyl T dae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. erotylus, 
and Lut. fein. pi. mlj. sutf. - idui .) 

L'ntom. : A family of letramerous beetles, 
with very gibbous bodies, found ill fungi. 
Three genera are British. 

e-rot’ y- lus, s. [Lat. erotylus = an unknown 
precious stone ; Gr. epoi-rv Aos (erdlulos) = a 
darling, a sweetheart, from the beauty of some 
of the apecies ] 

Entom. : The typical genus of the family 
Eroty^die (q.v.), 

cr-pct 6 log'-ic-al, a. [Herpetolooical.] 
er pc- tol - o-gist, s. [Herpetologist.) 
cr-pe-tdi'-d-gy, ». [Herpetolooy.J 
er -pet-on, s. [Herpeton.] 

err, * erre, * er ren, v.i. & t. [Fr. errtr , 

from Lat. erro, which stands for an older 
erso; eogn. with Goth. airz-jan= to make to 
err; U. H. Ger. irran ; Ger. irren = to wan- 
der. (Skeat.y] 

A. Intransitive : 

* L Lit. : To wander, to ramble. 

" The which, whanue he win gun awey, erride In the 
wilderues of Bersabre. — Wyclijfe : Gcneti* xxiv. 14 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To go astray or wander from the right or 
true course, purpose, or end. 

"We have erred aud Btrayed like lost sheep."— 
Common Prayer; General Con/etuon. 

* 2. To niiss the thing or object aimed at. 

" Aimed at helm, hi* lauce erred." 

Tenuynon : Enid, 1,006. 

3. To go wrong in judgment or opinion ; to 
make mistakes ; to blunder. 

" Blame me not if I have erred In conut 
Of gods, of nymphs, of riuers yet unread.” 

Bpcnter : P. q., IV. xii. 2. 

* B. Transitive : 

1. To lead astray ; to cause to err ; to mis- 
lead. 

" Sometimes he [the devil 1 tempts hy eovetouauess, 
drunkenness, pleasure, pride, &c., cm. dejects, saves, 
kills, protects, and rides some men as they do their 
horaes. * — Burton ; A nut. of Melancholy, p. 50. 

2. To miss, to mistake. 

" I shall not lag behind, nor err 
The way, thou leading." MUton: P. L., x. 266. 

err'-a-ble, a. [Eng. err ; -able.] Liable to 
err or'mistake ; fallible. 

* err -a-ble ness, s. [Eng. errable; -ness.] 
The quality of being errable ; liableoess to 
err or mistake ; fallibility. 

" We may infer from the crrableneu of our uature. 
the reasonableness of compassion to be Reduced."— 
More Decay of Piety. 

* err-a-bund, a. [Lat. erra&itndKS, from 
erro.) * Wandering, erratic. 

"You with your errabund guesses." — Southey: The 
Doctor, mterehapter xiin 

Er-rai, s. [Corrupted Arabic (?).*) 

Astron. : A fixed star of the third magni- 
tude, called also y Cephei. 

er-rand, * aerende, * arende, arunde, 
* erand, * erande, * erende, * erinde, 
*ernde, * erond, s. [A.S. cerende = a 
message; cogu, with Ieel. eyrendi , onndi ; 
Sw. irrende; Dan. cirende; O. H. Ger. dru nti, 
arauti.] A verbal message ; a communication 
to be made to some person at a distance ; a 
special business or matter entrusted to a mes- 
senger ; something to be done or told. 

"I have a secret errand to thee, O king. — Judges 
iii. 19. 

errand boy, s. A boy kept to run on 
errands. 

* er rand-er, s. [Eng. errand ; -er.] One 
sent oh an errand, a messenger. 

"The Saviour passed his own kerchief over liiscoun- 
tenauce, and gave it to the errander, stamped with 
the Heaven King's image/'— A rchctologia, vol. xlvi,, p. 
266. 

* er rant (I), *er raunt, a. k s. [Fr. er- 
rant, 'from Lat. errans, pr. par. of erro = to 
err (q.v.).] 

A. As adjective: 

I. Lit. : Wandering, roving, rambling; ap- 
plied more especially to those knights in the 
middle ages who wandered about in search of 
adventures, and to show their prowess and 
chivalry. [Knight-errant.) 


II. Figuratively : 

1. Deviating from a certain course. 

M Knots, hy the conflux of meetiug sap. 

Infect the sound pilie, and divert his gralu, 

Tortlve aud errant, from his courae of growth." 

ithabetp. : TroUu * & Creuida, 1. ft. 

2. Abandoned, vile, arrant (q.v.). 

*• Thy company, if T slept not very well 
A-uigbts, would make me an errant fool wfth qua* 
tlon • Ben Jont>m : Catiline, 11. L 

* B, As subst. : A wanderer. 

* errant knight, s. A knight errant 

To your home. 

A destined errant -ton gUf l come." 

.Score : Lady of the Lake, L K 

• er’-rant (2), a. [Eyre.) 

1. Ord. Lang.: Itinerant. 

2. Zool.: Fiee, not fixed ; having good loco- 
motive powers. [Errant-annelids.) 

errant annelids, a. pi. 

Zool. : The same as Errantia (q.v.). 

er-r&n ti-a (ti as shl), er-ran -tc§, a. pi. 

[The first form is the neut. the second the mas. 
and fern. pi. of Lat. errans, pr. par. of erro = 
to err, to wander. So named in alluaioD to 
their good locomotive powers.] 

Zool. : Errant Annelids ; the highest order 
of Aanelida. They are called also (Jluetopoda, 
from the setigerous foot tubercles which are 
tlieirchief distinctive characteristics ; Nereides 
from their typical genus Nereis; and, from the 
place which many of them inhabit, Sand worms. 
The head is well marker) ; the niuiitli has jaws 
which are sometimes at the extremity of a 
proboscis. The respiratory organs are in the 
form of external bramliiie arranged in tufts 
along the back and sides of the body, whence 
they are sometimes called Dorsibranchiate 
Annelids. They possess distinct sexes, and 
undergo a metamorphosis. They are marine, 
and occur in all seas. The order contains 
the families Arenicolidie, Aphroditida?, Ne- 
rcidie, Eunicidte, Peripatidie, aud Polyoph- 
thulraidie. 

2. Falceont. : The bodies of tlie Errant 
Annelids are as a rule so soil that remains of 
them are not likely to be found, but what ap- 
1'ear to be their homy jaws have been bioupht 
from the Silurian, the Devonian, and the 
Carboniferous formations. What may be 
their burrows, trails, and foot-ini pi esshms 
or prints have beeu found in the Silurian and 
some other Palseozoic rocks. [Helminthite, 
Scolite. ) 

* er -ran- try, s. [Eng. errant ; - ry .] 

1, A state of wandering or roving about ; 
the state or condition of a wanderer. 

" After a short space of errantry ujh»u the seas, he 
got safe l«wk to Dunkirk."— Additon : Freeholder. 

2. Tlie condition, occupation, or way of life 
of a knight-errant. 

•’ Contrary to the rules of all knight errantry.”— 
Gtanvill: Witchcraft, p. 128. 

er-ra -ta, s. pi. [Erratum.] 

er-rat -1c, * er-rat -ick, * er-rat-ike, a, 

& s. [Lat. erruticus - given to wandering, 
from erro = to err, to wander ; Fr. erratique; 
Sp., Port., <fc Ital. erratico.] 

A- As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Wandering, roving. 

" Through the vast waves the dreadful wouders move 
Heuce uaiued err u tick by the gods alatve. 

Pope : Homer * Gdyuey. xd. 73, 74. 

2. Not fixed or stationary ; moving. 

*' There he saw with ful auisement 

The erratike stouea harbouriug artnoury." 

Chaucer . Troilits, v. 

* 3. Irregular, changeable, subject to fluc- 
tuations. 

"They are incommoded with a slimy mattery cough, 
•tink of breath, aud all err a'ick fover.'' — l/arvey. 

4. Wild, loose, not direct ; as, His aim is 
very erratic. 

II. Technically: 

1. Astron. : Not moving like an ordinary 
star in an apparently regular track or course, 
but with irregular motion. Used of a planet 
or of a comet. 

2. Geol. : Detached and at a distance from 
its native rock. [Erratic Blocks.) 

B. As substantive : 

* I. Ord. Lang. : A rogue, a vagabond, a 
street arab. 
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IL Technically: 

* 1. Astron. : A planet, as distinguished 
from a fixed star. 

“After the manner as our sun doth the erraticksf— 
Derham : Astro- Theology. hk. it, ch. 11. 

2. Geol (Chiefly PI.) : The same aa Erratic 
blocks (q.v.). 

" We found It [a boulder] to be ouly a huge mrratio." 
—Pro/, ueikie, iu Nature. Oct.. 1861, p. <26. 

erratic blocks. 

Geol.: Blocks torn from the rocks of which 
they constituted a part, and transported to 
long distance by the action either of ice or 
water. If floated by ice or so carried along by 
descending glaciers as not to rub against the 
ground during th'^r course, erratic blocks re- 
tain their salient angles uninjured ; but if they 
have been rolled over and over ngain along a 
shallow sea-bed or shore by the action of furious 
waves, they become quite rounded. The occur- 
rence of such blocks in the arctic and tem- 
perate zones of both hemispheres, their fre- 
quency increasing towards the poles, is one of 
the distinguishingcharaeteristics of the Glacial 
Period (q.v.) Such mountains as the Alps are 
great centres whence erratic blocks descend. 
As a rule erratic blocks differ in composition 
from the rocks on which they are found lying. 
This fact enables the geologist to decide that 
any particular block or boulder is an erratic 
one, and trace out the spot from which it cauie 
and the directiou of the current which brought 
it to its present resting-place. The transport of 
erratic blocks has not in general depended on 
the present distribution ot' hills, valleys, sea, 
and land ; they have crossed valleys, gulfs, 
and even seas, and have at times balanced 
themselves on the peaks of hills. Eleven 
hundred feet above the sea-level on the Pent- 
land Hills, Mr. Maclaren found a mass of mica 
schist, eight to ten tons in weight, the nearest 
known mountain of this formation being fifty 
miles distant. When a trail sported mass or 
fragment of rock is large, it is called an erratic 
block, when of medium size a boulder, and 
when small a pebble or gravel. 

“It was towards the close of this [THoceiia] period 
that theseasof the Northern hemisphere became more 
Hud more tilled with floAtiug icebeti?s often charged 
■with erratic blocks." — Lyell : Princip. qf Geol., ch. vi. 

Sr-rat-ic-aJ, a. [Eng. erratic ; -aL] The 
same as Erratic (q.v.). 

“The world needed nothing so much aa knights 
errant, and that the erratical knighthood ought to be 
Bgjiiu renewed therein-''— Shell on : Don Quixote, p. IL 

£r-rat'-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. erratical ; - ly .) 
In an erratic manner; irregularly; without 
rule, order, or established method. 

" They come not forth in generations erratically, or 
ditto reut from each other; hut in apecifical and regular 
shapes. “—Browne : Vulgar Err our t, bk. ii., ch. vi. 

•er-rat’- Ic-al-ness, s. [Eng. erratical; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being erratic. 

* er'-ra-tile, a. [Lat. er rat ns, pa. par. of 
eiro = to err, to wander ; Eng. adj. suff. -ite.] 
Wandering, erratic. 

“Without suy errour or erratite apprehension In 
himself."— tiaule: Mag-Astro-Jfantix, p. 66. 

* cr ra'-tion, s. [Lat. erratio, from erro = 
to wander.] A waudering about. 

£r-ra'-tum (pi. er-ra'-ta), s. [Lat., neut. 

sing, of erratus, pa. par. of erro = to err, to 
wander.] An error or mistake iu printing or 
writing. 

er'-rhine, a. & s. [Fr., from Gr, ipplva (er- 
rhina ) — sternutatory mediemee : eV (en) = 
In, aod piv ( rhin ) = the nose.] 

A. As odj. : Affecting the nose ; causing 
discharges from the nose. 

B. As substantii'e : 

Med. (PI.) : Errhines are medicinal sub- 
atances which possess the property of excitiug 
a secretion of mucus from the nasal mucous 
membrane, and this is very frequently accom- 
panied by sneezing. They are tobacco in 
the form of snuff, subsulphate of mercury, 
powdered veratrum album, and euphorbimu. 
They are used in cases of great dryness of the 
mucous membrane. Some forms of headache 
are relieved by the increased secretion of 
mucus and the consequent unloading of the 
blood-vessels of the membrane. Also called 
Sternutatories. ( Garrod : Mat. Medica.) 

err' -ihg, pr. par., a., As. [Err.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. dt particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 


C. As subst . : The act or state of going 
astray. 

Srr'-mg-ly, adv. [Eng. erring; - ly .] In sn 
erring manner ; not properly. 

“ He serves the Muses erringly and 111, 

Whose aiui Is pleasure light ami fugitive." 
Wordsworth : White Doe of tty l stout (Introd.). 

er-ro'-no-ous, * er-ro -ni-ous, a. [Lat. 
erroncus = wandering about, from erro = to 
wander; Fr. erroiti ; Ital. erronco.) 

* 1. Wandering, roviug, straying. 

" Dismounted, on the Aleiau field I fall, 

Errojieous there to wander, aud forlorn." 

Milton : P. L., vlL 19, 20. 

* 2. Wandering or deviating from the right 
or true course. 

" A faiut, erroneous ray," Thotnso n : Summer, 1,687. 

3. Mistaken, false, wrong, full ol error, un- 
true. 

“ I never, to my knowledge, taught any vrronlous 
doctrine." — Life qf Doctour Barnet (1572), fo. Aaa, lilj. 

* 4. Mistaking ; misled ; deviating by mis- 
take from the truth. 

“ When a man is misinformed as to the goodness or 
badness of an action, that we call an erroneous con- 
science. " — Sharp; Sermons, voL IiL, ser. 16. 

er - ro'- ne - ous - ly, odv. [Eng. erronemts ; 
-ly. ] In an erroneous manner; by mistake ; 
not rightly ; falsely, incorrectly. 

“ O bleat proflcieucy ! surpassing all 
That men erroneously their glory calL” 

Cowper : Retirement, 99, 100, 

er-rd'-ne -ous ness, s. [Eog. erroneous ; 
•HASS.] The quality of beiug erroneous ; falsity, 
incorrectness. 

“The moat ordinary capacity may understand it, 
eud be satisfied of the erroneousness of it." — Sharp : 
Sermons, voL viL, ser. 6, 

er-ror, *er-rour, *er rowre, s. [O. Fr. 

error , errur; Fr. erreur, from Lat. error, from 
erro = to err, to wander ; Ital. errore ; Sp. & 
Port, error.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. A wandering or roving course. 

" Where be through fata 11 errour long was led 

Full many years, and weetlease wandered 

From shore to shore.” Spenser : F. Q.. III. lx. 4L 

2. A wandering or deviation from the truth ; 
a mistake, a misapprehension ; a mistaken 
judgment or opinion. 

* 3. A sin, a transgression of law or duty ; 
a crime, a fault. 

” Blood, which ho offered for himself and for the 
errors of the people."— Heb. ix. 7. 

4. A mistake in writing, printing, speaking, 
«fec. ; an inaccuracy. 

5. False doctrine or teach iug. 

“In Religion, 

What damned error, hut some Hober brow 

Will bless It?" Shakesp. : Mer. of Fen ice, IiL 2. 

II. Technically: 

1. Asfnm. : The difference between the 
positions of any or the heavenly bodies as 
determined by calculation and by observation. 

2. Law ; A mistake in the proceedings of 
the court of record upon matters of law, en- 
titling the party grieved to have the case 
reviewed. [Writ of Error.) 

3. Math. : The difference between the result 
arrived at by any operation aud the true result. 

4. Hor. (Of a clock) : The difference between 
the time to which a clock really points and 
that which it was intended to indicate. 

Writ of Error : 

Law: A writ issued out of a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction, directed to the judges of a 
court of record iu which final judgment has 
been given. Its object is to review and correct 
an error of the law committed in the proceed- 
ings, which is not amendable or cured at 
common law or by some of the statutes of 
amendment or jeofail. The practice now is to 
appeal or move for a new trial. 

** In a few w«ek« he hrought bi» aeuteace before the 
House of Lords by a writ qf error.''— Macaulay ; Hist. 
Eng., ch. xiv. 

(1) Crabb thus discriminates between 
error , mistake, and blunder: ‘‘Error is the 
lot of humanity : into whatever we atteoipt 
to do or tliiuk error will be sure to creep ; the 
term therefore is of unlimited use : we have 
errors of judgment ; errors of calculation ; 
errors of the head, and errors or the heart. 
The other terms designate modes of error, 
which mostly refer to the common concerns 
of life : mistake is an error of choice ; blunder 
an error of action : children and careless 
people are most apt to make mistakes ; igno- 
rant, conceited, and stupid people commonly 


commit blunders : a mistake muet be rectified ; 
In commercial transactions it may be of serious 
consequence : a blunder must be Bet right ; 
but blunderers are not always to be set right ; 
and blunders are frequently eo ridiculous as 
only to call for laughter.” 

(2) lie thus discriminates between error and 
fault : u Error respects the act : fault respects 
the agent : the error may lie in the judgment 
or in the conduct ; but the fault lies iu the 
will or intention ; the errors of youth must be 
treated with iudulgeuce; but their faults must 
on all accounts be corrected ; error is said of 
that which ie individual and partial ; fault ie 
said likewiae of that which is habitual : it is an 
error to use intemperate language at any time ; 
it is a fault in the temper of some persons who 
cannot restrain their anger.” (Crabb : Eng. 
Synon.) 

* Sr'-ror, v.t. [Error, s.) To determine or to 
decide to be erroneous : as the decision of a 
court. 

* er'-ror-ful, * cr'-ror-full, a. [Eng. error; 
•full.) Full of error ; mistakeo, wrong. 

“ Brought in by errorfull cuatome ."— Foxe : Martyrs. 

p. 990. 

* er'-rdr-ist, s. [Eng. error; -fsL] One who 
is in error ; one who encourages or promotes 
error. 

* er'-rour, s. [Error, a.] 

ers, s. [Fr. <fc Prov. era; Sp. Urvo; ItaL ervo; 
Lat. ervum (q.v.).] 

Bot. : Ervum Ervilia , the Bitter Vetch. 

ers bitter-vetch, s. 

Bot. : A designation used by Skinner. Pro- 
bably Ervum Ervilia. 

er^’-by-ite, s. [Sw. ersbyit.) 

Min. : A doubtful mineral, called also An- 
hydrous Scolecite. It is monoclinic, of a 
white colour and vitreous lustre, and a hard- 
ness of six. Dana thinka that it may be 
altered orthoclase. 

ers'-mert, s. [Arse -smart.] Polygonum 

Hydropiper. 

ers'- wort, s. [Eng. arse, and wort.) 

Bot. : The herb Mouse-ear. (HVifl'Af.) Mouse- 
ear is Hieracium Pilosella. (Britten do Holland.) 

Erse, a. [A corrupt of Irish (q.v.).] The 
name given to the language of the Gaels or 
Celts ia the Highlands of Scotland, as being 
of Irish descent. It ia called by the High- 
landers themselves Gaelic. 

ersh, earsh, e. [A corrupt, or eddish (q.v.),] 
Stnbbie. 

erst, adv. [A.S. cerest, supeilative of ccr =» 
soon.] [Ere.] 

1. First ; at first ; at the beginning. 

2. Once ; formerly. 

3. Before ; previously ; till then ; till 
now, hitherto. 

" Forth skipped the cat. not now replete 
As ertt with airy Belf-conceit.” 

Cowper: Retired Cat. 

^1 At erst: 

1. At length. 

" It's now at earst become a stoulo one." 

Spenser: F. Q., V. Li 

2. At present. 

“ Lett both bare and barreln now at ertt." 

Spenser: Shephcardt Calender (Dec). 

* erst’-while, adv. [Eng. erst, and while.) 
Before, till then, till now, hitherto. 

" Those thick aud clammy vapours which erstwhiU 
aaccuded iu such vast measures."— GUinviU : Prs- 
txiitence of Souls, p. 142. 

*erthe~calle, 5. [Earth-call.] 

* erthe-smok, s. [Earth-smoke.] 

* er-u-bes’ ^enge, * er-u-bes-gen-^y, s. 

[Fr. entbescence, from Lat. erubescentia, from 
erubescens, pr. par. of crubesco = to grow red ; 
incept, form of rubeo = to be red ; ruber =3 
red.] The act of becoming red ; redness. 

t er-U-bes'-gcnt, a. [Lat. erubescens, pr. 
par. of erw&esco.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: Reddish; somewhat red; 
inclined to redness ; blushing. 

2^ Bot. : Reddish, blush^ -coloured. (Paxton.) 
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£r-u-bes'-§itc, s. [Lat, erubesco — to become 
red, to blush, and auff. - ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 
il/ in. ; The same as Bun n ite. (Dana.) The 
Brit. Mas. Cat. adopts the name erubescite, 
and makes hornine and bornite two of its 
synonyms. 

C ru -ca, s. [Lat., = (1) the caterpillar of the 
cabbage butterfly, (2) the plant genus here 
defined.) 

Bot. : A genus of Crucifers, family Bras- 
Ririd®. The seeds have a burning taste, and 
when applied to the skin cause blisters. 
Eruca saliva, formerly called Brassica eruca, 
is used in the South of Europe, its native 
region, as a aalad, the young and tender roots 
alone being chosen, for when old it has an 
unpleasant taste aud smell. The whole plant 
lias been used as a sialogogue. 

er u-car'-i-a, s. [From Lat. eruca = a kind 
of colewort, Eruca saliva, to which it is re- 
motely akin.] 

Bot. : A genus of Crnci force, the typical one 
of the family Erucarid®. 

u-car' i doe, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. tnu:ar(ia), 
and Lat. fern pi. adj. snff. -nhr ] 

Bot. : A family of Crucifers, tribe Spiro- 

lobese. 

6 -ru -ClC, a. [Mod. Lat. eruc(a) ; Eng. auff. 
*ic; Gr. epeoyopai lereugomai) = to vomit.] 
Pertaining to, contained in, or derived from 
the Eruca (q. v. ). 

erucic acid, s. 

Chem. : CoiIl-jpCO OIL A monatomic fatty 
acid belonging to the acrylic series, also called 
Brassier acid. It occurs in colza oil expressed 
from the. seeds of Brassica campestris, and in 
the fat oil of mustard seed, Sinapis alba. The 
colza oil is saponified with litharge, and the 
oleate of lead removed by digestiog with 
ether; the residue is decomposed bv hydro- 
chloric acid, and crystallized from alcohol. 
Erucic acid forms long white needles, which 
melt at 34°. It is insoluble in water. It 
unites with bromine, forming a crystalline 
di bromide, CosH^BroOo, which melts at 42®. 

* e-ruct’, v.t. [Lat. eructo: e = ex = out, and 
ructo = to belch.] To belch out ; to eructate. 

* e-ruc'-tate, v.t . [Lat. eructatus, pa. par. of 
erwdo.] 

1. Lit. : To eject as mud from the stomach ; 
to belch out. 

" They would make m believe in Syracusa, cow 
Messina, that .Etna iu times past hath eructated such 
huge gobbets of Are."— Howell: Letters, I. i. 27. 

2. Fig. To belch out ; to give vent to. 

" Thourfi he should . . daily enteta te his invectives 
ftpuiiai the most respectable men.'— Knox: Essays, 

e-ruc - ta' - tion, $. [Lat. eructatio, from 
eructatus, pa. par. of eructo.] 

1. The act of belching ; a belch. 

" Cabbage ... is greatly accused tor provoking 
eructa 'ions' Etelyn : Discourse of SaUetts. 

2. That which is ejected from the atomach 
by belching. 

" The signs of the functions of the stomach being 
depraved, are eructations, either with the of the 
aliment, acid, inodorous, or fetid."— Arbuthnot. 

3. Any sudden bursting out or ejection of 
wind or matter. 

*• Therm® are hot springs, or fiery eructations : such 
as burst forth of the e.irth during earthquakes.''— 
Woodward. 

* e-ru di ate, v.t. [Erudite.] To teach, to 
instruct. 

" The skilful goddess there eradiate* these 
In all she did." Fanshaw. 

er'-u-dite, a. [Lat. eruditus, pa. par. of 
eriulio = to free from rudeness, to cultivate, 
to teach : e = ct = out, away, and rudis = 
rude.] Instructed, taught, learned, well-read, 
well-informed. 

" With the fore- mentioned treasures of enidite 
paniphlet-tructs, there Appeared a far more consider, 
able collection of valuable Uttle treatises."— Critical 
l list . of Pamphlets (1715). p. 6. 

er'-u-dite-iy, adv. [Eng. erudite ; -ly.) In 
an erudite, learned manner ; with erudition. 

er'-u dite-ness, s. [Eng. erudite; -ness.) 
The quality of being erudite ; erudition, 

cr U dl'-tion, s. [Lat. eruditio, from eruditus, 
pa. par of rrudio ; Fr. Erudition; Sp. erudi- 
cion ; 1 tiA. erudizione.) 
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1, The act or process of instructing or im- 
proving. 

** The erudition of her mind Is much more to be re- 
garded." — Sjtectalor, No. 65. 

2. Learning ; knowledge gained by study ; 
scholarship. 

“ He talks of light, and the prismatic hues. 

As men of depth in erudition use." 

Cotopcr : Charily. 391, 893. 

U For the difference between erudition aud 
knowledge, sec Knowledqe. 

* cr u gate, a. [Lat. erugalus, pa. par. of 
erugo ; t = ex = away, out, and rugatus = 
wrinkled ; ruga — a wrinkle.) Free Irorn 
wrinkles ; amooth ; unwrinkled. 

* e ru gi nous, q. [Lat. oirvginos'us, from 
terugo the rust of copper, verdigris ; n-s, 
gen. o'ris = copper.) UEruginous.] Bartak- 
ing of the substance or nature of copper. 

••Copperas Isa rough and acrnnonloui kind of salt, 
drawn out of ferrous and erughious earths, i>artakmg 
chielly of Iron and copper "—/irowne: Vulgar Errours. 
bk. vl. ch. xil. 

e-rum pent, a. [Lat. erumpens , pr. par. of 
crumjto = to burst or break out : e = ex = 
out, aud rumpo = to break, to burst.) 

Bot. : Breaking out. 

e-run’ da, e rin-di, s. [Mahratta A: Ilind. 
ernndu = the castor-oil plant; Mihratta enm- 
del = castor oil.) Fordef. see etym. (Anglo- 
Indian.) 

* e-4ru.pt', v.t. & i. [Lat. eruptus, pa. par. of 
erumpo = to burst or break out] 

A. Trans. : To throw out or eject with 
violeuce ; to emit violently. 

"Erupted, sedimentary, metamorphosed, conglom- 
erated aggregates of mineral matter."— .S. Uighley, In 
Cassell's Technical Educator, pt. n.. p. 3W. 

B, Intrans. : To burst or break out and 
denly ; to give vent to eruptions. 

C-rup’ tion, s. [Lat. eruptio, from eruptus, 
pa. par. of erumpo; Fr. eruption ; Up. erup- 
tion ; I tab eruzione.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of bursting or breaking out from 
any con linemen t>ur restraint ; a sudden burst 
or emission. 

“Anon with black eruption from Its Jaws 
A mght of smoke, thick driving, wave on w-ave 
In stormy flow." Mallet : The Excursion, L 

2. In the same sense as II. 1. 

3. That which bursts or breaks out. [II. 2.] 

" From the volcanoes gross eruptions rise." 

Garth : Dis)>ens iry, i. 109. 

* 4. A sudden excursion of a hostile nature. 

“The confusion of things, the eruptions of barbarians 
. . . did all tum to account for him ."— Barrow Of 
the Pope's Supremacy. 

* 5. A violent exclamation or ejaculation. 

“To his secretary, whom be laid in a pallet near 
him for natural ventilation of his thoughts, he would, 
iu the absence of all other ears and eyes, hreak out 
into bitter and passionate eruptions."— Wotton: Lpe 
of iiuckingham. 

II. Technically: 

1. Medical: 

(1) The breaking ont upon the skin of vesi- 
cles, pustules, &c., ultimately becoming crusts 
or scabs. Iu some cases fungi have been found 
iu the centre of the vesicle or other morbid 
growth. 

(2) The exanthemata thus produced, as the 
vesicles in small pox or the rash iu scarlet 
fever. 

*' Unripe frtiita are apt to occasion fool eruptions on 
the skin. — ArbuthruU. 

2. Geol. : An outburst of fluid lava mixed 
with stones, scorke, dnst, Arc., from a volcanic 
crater or other vent. Sir Charles Lyell com- 
putes that about 2,000 such eruptions may 
occur in the course of a century, or an average 
of twenty every year. [Volcano.) 

c rup'-tive, a. [Fr. eruptif; Sp. eruptivo, 
froiii Lat. erupt its, pa. par. of erumpo.] 

1. Bursting forth ; breaking out. 

** To the startled eye the sudden glance 
Appears far south eruptive through the cloud.* 

Thomson .- .Slimmer. 1,129, 1,1-10. 

2- Attended with ernptiou or rash ; pro- 
ducing eruptions. 

“ It is in the nature of these eru)>tire diseases In the 
state to sink in hy fits, and to re-appear.’— Burke : 
Jiegicide Pence, let. L 

3. Produced by eruption : as, eruptive rocks 
(q-v.). 

eruptive rocks : 

Genl. : The same as volcanic rocks, using 
the latter term to iuclude those of all geolo- 


gical formations, and not simply those sent 
forth by recent volcanoes. Basalt und green- 
stone, equally with lava, are considered erup- 
tive rocks. [Volcanic.) 

cr-va-Icn’-ta, «. [Lat. ICrvum lens, the 
botanical name of the lentil.) The farina or 
m i*al of the common lentil, prepared in a 
special muiiner. ■ Its use as a lood 1 m aaid to 
promote the peristaltic action of the bowels. 
The same as Revalenta (q.v.). 

©r-vil l a, s. [Lat. ervilla = the bitter 
vetch.] 

1. But.: An obsolete genus of papilionaceous 
plants containing Ervilla sativa, the aperies 
generally called Ervum Ervilia. [Envoi.) 

2. Zool. : Lentil-shell. A genus of bivalve 
molluscs, family Tellinidai. Two recent 
apecies are kuowu. Distribution : West 1 ndies, 
Britain, Canaries, Mediterranean, aud the lied 
Sea. (Woodvxird.) 

cr'-vum, s. [Lat. = the bitter vetch, Ervrnn 
Emilia (def.).j 

Bot. : A genus of papilionaceous planta, 
tribe Yiciea:. Il is akin to Vicia, Imt differs 
in the sharp, equal segments of the calyx, 
&c. The leaves are generally pinnate and 
terminate in tendrils. Ervum lens ia the 
lentil (q.v.). Ervum Ervilia is the Bitter 
Vetch. Its seeds mixed with flour and made 
into bread produce weaknesa of the limbs, 
and render horses paralytic. 

e-ry9’-i-bc, s. [From trima-tali, its native 
name iu the Malayalim language.) 

But. : An anomalous genus of perigynous 
Exogvns, placed by Lindiey doubtfully at the 
end of the Convolvulaceae, and by Endlicher 
made the type of an order which he calls Kry- 
cibeie. Mr W. Carmtliers, F.R.S., states thut 
it nearly approaches CoDvolvulaeese, but differs 
in haviog a aessile radiating stigma like that 
of a poppy. This character exists also in 
Ebenace®, to which in other resjiects Ervcibe 
seems not very closely akin. The specie's are 
from tropical Asia. 

er-y-9ib'-e-0B, s. pi [Mod. Lat. erycib(c), and 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. auff. -erz.] 

Bot. : An order of plants established by 
Emllicher for the reception of the genus 
Erycibe (q.v.). 

cr-y-91-na, Ib*-y-9r-na, s. [Ervclna, a 
name of Venus, from Mount Eryx, now San 
Giuliano, a mountaiu in Sicily, where ahe had 
a temple. 3 

1. Class. Myth. : [See etyra.J. 

2. Entom. : A genus of Butterflies, the 
typical one of the tamily Eryeinidie (q.v.), 

* 3. Zool. : An old geous of Telliuidae. 

er- y-9111 -l-dse, S.pl. [Lat. Erycin(a ), and fem. 
pi. adj. sutf. -idee.] 

Entom.: Dryads. A family of Butterflies. 
The males have only four perfect legs, the 
females have six. In other respects they re- 
semble the Lycsenid® (Argus Butterflies) (q\ v.). 
The only known British species of Dry.id is 
the Duke of Burgundy (Nemeobius Lucina ). 

c-ryn'-gi-um,s. [Lat. eryngion; Gr ypvy- 
yiov ( erunggion ), dimin. of Lat. erynge = Gr. 
fpiiyyij ( crungge) = the eryngo (q.v ).] 

Bot. : Eryngo. A genus of Umbelliferous 
plants, family Sanicuiidae. There is an invo- 
lucre in many leaves ; the fruit is ovate, 
clothed with chaffy scales or bristles. About 
100 species are known, most of them from 
South America. Eryngium marittmum, the 
Sea Eryngo or Sea Holly, is undoubtedly 
British. It is very glaucous ; has tliree-lobed 
suborbicnlar radical aud palmate cauline 
leaves. It is found on sandy sea-shores as 
far north as Aberdeen. E. campestre is par- 
tially naturalised. [Eryngo.) 

e rjna'-go, c-rxri -go, s. [Eryngium.) 

1. Bot. : The genus Eryngium. The Sea 
Eryngo is Eryngium maritimum, the Field 
Eryngo E. canijmstris. (Bentham.) 

2. Thar. : [Eryngo-root], 

eryngo root, s. 

Phar. : The root of Eryngium maritimum, 
or Sea-holly, prepared as a sweetmeat. It was 
first candied at Colchester, about a.d. 1600, 
by an apothecary named Buxton. (Fosbroke.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, th^re ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
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Its aphrodisiac qualities, either real or sup- 
posed, sre mentioned by dramatists and poets 
from Jonson to Prior. 

er-y'-on, s. [Gr. epvwv(eriion)= dragging along 
the ground, pr. par. of epvuj (erwo).'j 
Balmont. : A genus nf macrurous Crnstaceans 
found in the Lias and Oolite, being most 
abundant in the Solcnhofen Slates, which are 
Middle Oolite. 

S-rys'-l-mum, s. [Lat. erysimum; Gr. 
ipvcritxov (ernsmen) =? the hedge mustard.] 

Bot. : Treacle-mustard. A genus of Cruci- 
fene, family Sisymbrickc. T!ie pod is four- 
aided, its valves one-nerved. There are gene- 
rally two hypogynous glands opposite the 
placentas and between the longer stamens. 
About seventy species are known. Erysimum 
ckeiranthoides, the Worm-seed Treacle-mus- 
tard, is found in Britain in waste places, 
chiefly in the South of England, It occurs 
also in the colder parts of continental North 
Europe, Asia, and North America. E. virgatnm 
and E. orientate are occasionally aeen in Eng- 
land, but they have escaped from gardens. 

fcr-y-sip'-e-las, * er-i-slp -e~ly,s. [Lat., 

from Gr. epvodireAas (erusipelas) = a redness 
on the skin ; Fr. erysipele.) 

Med. : A peculiar inflammation of the skin, 
spreading with great rapidity : the parts 
affected are of a deep red colour, with a dif- 
fused swelling of the underlying cutaneous 
tissue and cellular membrane, and an indis- 
position to take on the healthy action, called 
by John Hmikr the adhesive inflammation. 
Erysipelas is divided into— (1) Simple, where 
the skin only is affected ; (2) Phlegmonous, 
where the cutaneous and areolar tissue are 
both attacked at the same time, going on to 
vesication, then yellowness, and death of the 
skin, death of the areolar tissue may follow, 
constituting malignant or gangrenous ery- 
sipelas ; (3) (Edematous, or sub-cutaneous, of 
a yellowish, dark brown, or red colour, occur- 
ring about the eyelids, scrotum, or legs, usually 
in broken-down dropsical constitutions. The 
first is superficial and sthenic, the other forms 
more deep-seated and asthenic, and require 
vigorously active treatment by free incisions 
before the formation of pus, as it is too late to 
wait till pus has actually formed. The consti- 
tutional treatment is mainly restorative : the 
more asthenic the case the sooner should 
perrhloride of iron be given, from 20 to 30 
minims of the tincture every two or three 
hours, ami continued during convalescence to 
ensure a cure. The popular names of this affec- 
tion are The Rose and St. Anthony’s Fire. 

cr - y - SI - pel’ -a -told, a. [Gr. epucrur<Aa? 

( erusipelas ), gen it. fpucrtn-cAaro? { crusipelatos ) 
= erysipelas, and eTSos (eidos) = form, re- 
aembiauce.] Resembling erysipelas. 

er-$r-si-pel'-a-tous, it. [Gr. epvcnni\as 
(erusipelas), geuit. fp u<t nre Autos (erusipelutos ) -= 
erysipelas, and Eng., &e. suff. -otis.] 

Med. : Having the nature of erysipelas, or 
in some way resembling it. 

'• A person, who for some years had been subject to 
erysi /x'ltUoiu fevers ."—Bp. Berkeley: Sirti. § 6. 

er y sip’-el ous, a. [Erysipelas,] Erup- 
tive ; pertaining to, resembling, or partaking 
of the nature of erysipelas (q.v.). 

5r-ys' l phe, s. [Gr. tpvcripm (crusibe) = mil- 
dew.] 

But. : An old genus of Fungi now mnrli re- 
duced in extent by tbe removal from it of 
various species now ranked under distinct 
genera. When undeveloped they are called 
Oidia (q.v.). 

c-ryth -a-ca, s . [Erythacus.] 

e-ryth-a-91 -nae, s. pi. [Lat. crythac(u$), and 
feni. pi. adj. suff. -tine.] 

Ornitk.: Asub-family of SvlvidseorWarblers. 
It contains the Robins, they are scattered 
over the eastern hemisphere. Nine occur in 
Britain : (1 ) Erythacus mberu la, the Robin Red- 
breast ; (2) Aecnitor modularis, the Hedge 
Warbler or Hedge Sparrow ; (3) A. alpinus, 
the Alpine Accentor; (4) Saxicola rvhiola, 
the Stoneehat ; (5) S. rubrtra, the Whinchat ; 
(6) .S’, renunthe, the Wheatear ; (7) Phccnicura 
ruticillv, the Redstart ; (8) P. suecicn , t.lie 
Blue-throated Warbler ; and (9) Phcenicvra 
tethys, the Black- throated Warbler. Nos. 1, 
2, and 4 are permanent residents ; 5, 6, and 7 


summer visitants ; and 3, 8. and 9 stragglers 
from other countries. [Erythacus.] 

6 - ryth - a - cus, e - ryth'- a - ca, s. [Gr. 

epvOait/o) (eruliuuno) = to dye red, to cause to 
blush, in allusion to the red plumage of the 
Robin Redhrcast, a species of the genus.] 
Ornith. : Tiie typical genus of the sub- 
family Erythscinm (q.v.). 

cr-y the ma, s. [Gr. epvdyput (eruthema) = 
redness; epcGtfos (enuthos) — red.] 

Med. : Uniform redness, with pufliness of 
the skin, seldom accompanied by general 
febrile disturbance, and not extending to the 
areolar tissue. The chief variety is Erythema 
nodosum. The redness and bumps gradually 
subside. It is commonest in young females, 
hut is also seen in feehle boys. It is often a 
symptom of some other disease, io which case 
active treatment of it may kill the patient; 
but if otherwise, painting with nitrate of silver 
generally induces a favourable resolution. 

er -^th-e-mat'-ic, a. [Eng., &c. erythema 
(q.v.) ; t connective, and suff. -ic.] 

Med. : A term applied to skin affections 
marked by or associated with redness, specially 
relating to erythema, erysipelas, and the more 
common Rose-rash and Nettle-rasli. 

er-y-them'-a-tous, a. [Eng., &c. erythema 
(q.v.) ; t connective, and suff. -o«s.] 

Med. : The surna as E ryth Bit atic (q.v.). 

er-ytb rae'-a, s. [Gr. epvOpalos (crutkraios)= 
red.] 

Bot. : A genus of Gentianace*, tribe Gen- 
tianea\ The calyx is five-cleft ; the corolla 
funnel-shaped and withering, its limb short ; 
atigmastwo ; capsule linear two-celled. Known 
species about fifteen, only Erythreea Centaur 
rium , the Common Centaury, being British, 
E. latifolium and pnlchella, formerly made dis- 
tinct, being ranked under it as sub-species 
only. The Centaury is about eight to ten 
inches high, with rose-coloured corymbose 
flowers. It is frequent on dry pastures in 
England. It has the same pharmaceutical 
qualities as the bitter root of Gentian (q.v.). 

* er-yth f 33 - an, a. [Gr. tpi-flpos (eruthros) = 
red ; Eug. adj.* suff'. -an.) Of a red colour. 

Erythrean main, a 

Geog. : The Red Sea. 

"The ruddy waves he cleft in twain 
Ol the Erythraean main." 

J I < Lion : Ptalm cxx. 46. 

The Erythrean Sea mentioned by Hero- 
dotus included not only the Red Sea or Arabian 
Gulf, but also the Tudian Ocean. Xenophon, 
in the Cyropttdia, applies the name to the 
Persian Gulf. 

e-ryth-rie, a. [Gr. epvdpo s ( eruthros ) = red ; 
-iu.] See the Compound. 

erythric-aeid, s. [Erythrin.] 

c-ryth'-rin, e ryth -rine, s. [Gr. epvflpos 
(eruthros) = red ; Eug., &c. suit, -in, -ine 
(i Chem .).] 

1. Chem. (Chiefly of the /ornery tlirin): Eryth- 
ric acid, crytliritic orsellinate, CooH-wOia. It 
is contained in RoccdUifiisifurmis , and extracted 
by bulling with milk of lime. Lt forms crystals 
slightly soluble in hot water, coloured red by 
ammonia in contactwith theair, and is resolved 
by boiling with baryta waterintoorseUinic acid 
and picroerythrin, C10H16O7, which by further 
boiling with baryta water is converted into 
orein, C^H^Oo, erythrite, C4H1HO4, and COi. 
The orcin is teadily soluble in strong alcohol, 
while the erythrite is only slightly soluble. 

2. Min. (Of the form erythrine) : The same as 

EaVTHRlTE (q.V.). 

c-ryth'-rin a, s. [Modelled on Gr. ipvQpivos 
(eruthriuos). which, however, is a red kind 
of mullet, and not a plant.] 

Bot. : Coral Tree. A genus of papilionaceous 
plants, the typical one of the sub-tribe Ery- 
thrimv (q.v.). The species consist of shrubs 
or trees with trifoliate leaves or long stalks 
and bloo 1-red flowers. Found in the tropics. 
Erythrina monosperma furnishes gum lac (q.v.). 

e-ryth -rine, 3. [Erytrrin.] 

er-y-thri'-ne-se,-*. pi. [Mod. Lat. erythrin(a) t 
and Lut. fein. pi. adj. suff. -of.] 

Bot. : A sub-tribe of Phaseoleae (q.v.). 


e-ryth-ri'-nus, s. [Or. ipv&plvos (emthrinos) 
= a red kind of mullet.] 

Ichthy. : A name given by Jonston and WU- 
lomrhby to what is now called Pagellus Ery - 
tkrCnus. [Pagellus.] 

e-ryth'-rite, s. [Gr. epuflpos (eruthros)— red, 
and Eng. sutf. -ite (CVtem.) (q.v.).] 

1. Chem.: Erythrol, crythromannite, eryth- 
roglucin, pliycite, €411,5(011)4. A tetratomic 
nleohol, existing ready formed in the alga, 
Protococcns vulgaris ; also by boiling e 17 thrill 
with baryta water. Erythrite crystallizes in 
large colourless prisms, melting at 120°, which 
are readily soluble in water, insoluble in ether, 
and sparingly in cold alcohol. Heated with 
concentrated hydriodic acid, it is converted 
into secondary butyliodide, C1I 3 (.*H 1 Cl 
Fused witli caustic potash it yields oxalic aud 
acetic acids. Erythrite has a sweet taste; it 
docs not ferment with yeast. It is optically 
inactive, lt unites directly with acids form- 
ing ethers. It does not reduce an alkaline 
solution of a cupric salt. 

2. Min. ; A monoclioic mineral ; its hardness 
PS to 2*i» ; sp. gr. 2*9 ; lustre on the different 
faces of the crystal from dull to adamantine ; 
colour red or greenish-grey. Cooipos. : Ar- 
senic acid 3S 43 ; oxide of cobalt 37*55 ; water 
24*02. Earthy cobalt bloom is a variety of it, 
consisting of cobalt bloom with free arseuious 
acid. Found abroad in Saxony, Thuringia, 
Baden, Norway, &c. ; at home, in Cornwall, 
Cumberland, and near Killamey. (Dana.) 
Called also Erythrine (q.v.). 

er-yth-rit’-io, a. [Eng. erythrit(e), and sufL 
-ic (Chem.) (q.v.).] Pertaining or relating to 
Erythrite (q.v.). 

erythritic acid, s, 

Chem.: A monobasic tetratomic acid, C4H s Os, 
or CH 2 (OH)*CH(OH) CH(UH) CO-OH. Evy- 
thri tic "acid, also called erythroglucinic acid, 
is obtained by the oxidation ot erythrite with 
platinum black in an aqueous solution. It 
forms a deliquescent mass, which is soluble 
in water aud in alcohol, lt forms salts. 

C-ryth-ro-, pref. [Lat. erytkros; Gr. tpuflpos 
(eruthros) - red, of the colour of nectar and 
wine ; cogn. with Lat. ruber, rutilis, and with 
Sansc. rxidhiram — blood, aud rClutas = red.] 

Bot., iCc. ; Red, pale red. 

e-rytti -ro-gen, s. [Gr. €pv0po? (eruthros) = 
red, and yen aui (gennao) = to produce.] 

Chem. : A substance originally colourless, 
but reddened by acids, supposed by Hope to 
be contained in flowers. 

e-ryth ro-glu-9 in, $. [Pref. erythro and 
Eng., &c. glucin.] [Erythrite.] 

e-ryth-ro-glu-9m'-ic, a. [Pref. erythro 
and Eng. glucinic (q.v.).] See the compound. 

enthyroglucinic-acid, s. 

Chem. : Another name for Erythrolei c-acld. 
(q.v). 

e-ryth' roid, a. & s. [Gr. epvOpoc iSijs (eruth- 
roeules) = of a ruddy look ; epv9pos = red ; and 
cZ5os (eidos) = form ; Fr. erythroide.) 

A. As adj. Of a red colour. 

B. .<4s substantive : 

AnaL : The reddish muscular envelope o* 
the testicle. 

e-ryth-ro-le'-ic, a. [Pref. erythro-, and Eng., 
Arc. oleic (q.v.).] (See the compound.) 

erythroleic-acid, s. 

Chem. : A purple semi-fluid substance, said 
to exist in archil. 

e-ryth -ro-lcin, a. [Pref. erythro and Eng., 
&e. olein (q.v.).] 

Chem. : Cif.H^O^. An oily liquid extracted 
by Kane from archil and litmus. (Larousse.) 

e-ryth-ro-lit'-min, S. [Pref. erythro- ; Eng. 
htm(us), and suit. -in. (Chem.) (q.v.).] 

Chem . : CLGHoaO^. A red colouring matter 
extra (led by Kane from litmus. ( Larousse .) 

e -ryth -ro man-mte, s. [Pref. erythro-, and 
Eng. mannite.) [Erythrite.] 

e-ryth ro' m-um, s. [Gr. epvBpov iov (emtk» 
ronion) = a plant of the satyrium kind (Dios- 
corides in Liddell £ Scott). A Satyrium is a 
kind of Orchid.] 
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erythrophiseum— escape 


Bot. : A genus of Liliace®, tribe Tulipe®. 
The Tartars arc said to reckon one species, 
Erythrunium Denscanis. the Dog's-tooth Violet, 
as an article of diet. It is fonud in the south 
of Europe. Its bulbs have been regarded as 
aphrodisiac and anthelmintic. The leaves and 
roots of E, amcricanum are emetic, 
t 2. Min. : Vanadite (q. v.). 

e - ry th - ro - phlre' - urn, s. [Or. epuflpoc 
(cruthros) — red, and 4»Aoto« (phloios) — bark.] 
Bot, : A genus of leguminous plants, sub- 
order Mimose®, tribe Parkic®. EmjthrophUmim 
gninrense is au ornaraent.il tree about 120 feet 
high growing in Western Africa. The natives 
call it giegre tree — i.e., ordeal tree, from the 
use to which its abundant red jnice is put. It 
is also called Afzelia grandis. (Paxton,) 

e-ryth-ro-phle me, s. [Mod Lat. eryth- 
rophla(um), and Eng. sutf. -ine (Chem.) (q.v.).] 
Chem.: A poisonous base, extracted by 
alcohol from the bark of Erythrophlomm 
gninrense, a tall leguminous tree, growing on 
the west coast of Africa. It is only slightly 
soluble in other, benzene, or chloroform, but 
is soluble in water and in alcohol. It forms 
salts with acids. In contact with manganese 
peroxide and sulphuric acid erythrophleine 
develops a violet colour less intense than that 
produced by strychnine ; the colour soon 
changes to a dirty brown. It acts as a poison 
by paralysing the action of the heart. 

e-ryth' -ro-phyll. e-ryth ro phyl -line, 

$. [Gr. ipvtfpos (eruthros) — red, <f>uAAor (phul- 
io») = a leaf, and Eng. sutf. -i»i«(Cfte»i.)(q.v.).] 
Chem. : The red colouring matter of leaves 
in autumn. It is soluble in water and alcohol, 
and dissolves with hrown colour in alkali. 

e-ryth re pro -tide, s. [Gr. epvflpd? (eruth- 
ros) = red. npCiTos (protos) ~ first, and Eng 
sutf. -ide (Chem.) (q.v.).] 

C/im. : A red extractive matter obtained by 
Mulder from albumin and allied substances. 

e-ryth ror-chis, s. [Pref. erythr(o), and 
Eug., &c. orchis.] 

Bot. : A genus of Orchids, tribe Arethuse®, 
family Vauillid®. Erythrorchis scandens has 
slender stems one hundred feet long, and runs 
like a creeper over trees in wet jungles in the 
Eiistern peniusula and the adjacent islauds. 

e ryth-ro^e, $ . [Erythrosis.] 

Chem. : The name given by Garot to the 
yellow or orange-coloured substance obtained 
by treating rhubarb with nitric acid, which, 
however, he allows to he a mixture. It dis- 
solves in alkalis, forming red solutions which 
produce very deep stains. [Rhubars.] 

©-ryth r6-si-der'-ite, s. [Pref. erythro -, and 
Eng. stderife.] 

Min. : Scacchi's name fora hydrated chloride 
of potassium and irou, 2KC1 4- FeoClj + CHO. 
Prismatic in crystallisation. Soluhle in water. 
Found embedded in volcanic bombs eu closed 
in Vesuvian lava of April, 1872, and was pro- 
bably formed hy sublimation during that 
eruption. (Thomas .Davies, F.G.S .) 

e-ry-thro -§iS, $. [From Gr. epuflpds (eruth- 
ros) — red.] 

Med. : Plethora. (Dunglison.) 

£ ryth r6-sper-me-re,$.pf. [Mod. Lat. cry- 
throsperm(nm ), and Lit. fem. pL adj. sufl‘. -ear.] 
Bot. : A tribe of Flacourtiace®. The styles 
are several, the fruit ultimately splits. 

© ryth - ro - sper- mum, s. [Gr. epuflpo? 
^eruthros) = red, and cnreppia. (sperma) = seed.] 
Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Eryth- 
rosperme® (q.v.). 

o ryth. - ro sto - mum, s. [Gr. epvflpd? 
(eruthros) = red, and o~rop.a (stoma) = mouth.] 
Bot. : The name given by Desvaux to the 
aggregate fruit more generally called Et®rio 
(q.v.). Example, tlie strawberry. 

er yth rox-yl-a ge £©, te-ryth-rox- 
yl' e-re. s. pi. [Mod. Lat. erythroxyl(on ) 
(q.v.), and Lat. fem. pi. adj. stiff, -acea:, etx.] 
Bot.: Erylliroxyls. An order of Hypo- 
gynous Exogeus, alliance Sapindales. It 
consists of shrubs or trees with the young 
shoots scaly, alternate stipulate leaves, and 
small white or greenish flowers. Sepals five, 
combined at the base ; persistent petals five, 


each with a plaited scale at the base ; atamens 
tea, mouadelphous ; ovary three-celled, but 
having two of the cells spurious ; styles three ; 
stigmas three, capital- ; ovule solitary pen- 
dulous ; fruit a one-seeded drupe. Only 
known genus Erythroxylon, species seventy- 
five. Most are from Brazil and other parts of 
South America, or the West Indies, a few from 
Madagascar, Mauritius, the East Indies, and 
Australia. [Erythroxylon.] 

er yth- rdx yl on, s. (Gr . ipvOpoq (eruthros) 
- red, and ov (xulon) = wood.] 

But. : The typical and only knowu genus 
of the order Erytliroxylaee® (q.v.). As the 
etymology suggests, the wood of most species 
is bright red. Erythroxylon hyjierici/olium is 
called in the Island of France bois tThuile = 
oil- wood. In Brazil a permanent reddish- 

browu dye is made from the Lark of E. subero • 
sum. The young branches of E. areolatum, 
which grows nearCaithagena, are refrigerant ; 
its bark is tonic ; the subacid juice of its 
fleshy fruit is purgative and diuretic, and 
from the juice of its leaves an ointment is 
formed which is employed against scald heads. 
Two Brazilian species. E. anguifugum and E. 
campestre are used, the former as an alexi- 
pliarmic and the latter as a purgative. E. coca 
furnishes the stimulant called coca (q.v.). 

er-yth rox-yl, s. [Erythroxylon.] 

Botany : 

1. (Sing.): A plant belonging to the order 
Erythroxylace®. 

2. (PI.): The English oarae given by Lindley 
to that order itself. 

©-ryth ro zyme, s. [Gr. ipvdpos (enithros) 
= red, and ( zuine ) = leaven.] 

Chem. : An azotized substance, which exists 
in madder, and gives rise to a peculiar trans- 
formation of rubian. It is extracted by 
macerating madder in water at 38’, and pre- 
cipitating the aqueous extract with alcohol. 
[Madder, Rubian.] 

er -yx, er'-ix, s. [Lat. Eryx, an opponent of 
Hercules, who slew him and buried him on a 
mountain, which retained his name. (Ery- 
cina.] Various other classic men or myths.] 

Zool. : A genus of snakes, family Boid®. 
They are small in size, and have not the pre- 
hensile tail of the huge Boas and Pythons. 
They occur in India and the Eastern Islauds, 
and in Turkey, Greece, and Egypt. 

es ca la de, s. [Fr. ; Sp. escalada; ltal. 
scalata , from Lat. scala = a ladder.] 

1. Ord. Lang. £ Mil. : An attack on a forti- 
fied place, in which scaling-ladders are used 
to pass a ditch and mount a rampart. 

" Pack . . . was to make a false attack by escalade 
oil the outwork of Sk Jago ."—Alison • But. Europe, 
ch. IxvuL 10. 

2. Fig. : Any violent onslaught. 

es-ca-la de, v.t. [Escalade, s. ] 

1. Ord. Lang. : To scale ; to mount by 
means of ladders. 

"Pack’s Portuguese at the same morneut had etca- 
laded the walls ourthe opposite side ."— Alis on But. 
Europe, ch. lxviii. 12. 

2. Mil. : To storm by help of ladders. 

es-cal-lo'-ni-a* 5. (Named after Escallon, a 
Spanish traveller in South America, who first 
fouud these plants in Guiana.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the order Escal- 
loniace®. The species, several of which are 
cultivated in British conservatories, are South 
American trees or shrubs, with dotted leaves 
and white, pink, or red whorled flowers. 

es-cal-lb m-a -ge-re, +es~cal 16 -m e re, 

s. pi. [Mod. Lat. escaUoni(a), and Lat. fem. 
pi. adj. suff. -ace or, -eae.] 

Bot. : Esoalloniads : an order of Epigynous 
Exogens, alliance Grossales. It consists of 
shrubs with alternate, toothed, resiuously 
glandular exstipuiate leaves and axillary con- 
spicuousiflowers. Calyx superior, five-toothed ; 
petals five, sometimes temporarily cohering 
into a tube ; oestivation imbricated ; stamens 
alternate with the petals ; ovary inferior, two 
to three-celled, with a large polys] tenuous 
placenta in the axis ; stigma two to five-lobed ; 
seeds numerous, minute. Kuown genera seven, 
species sixty, all from the temperate parts of 
South America and elsewhere. If within the 
tropics, then they occur hign up on mountain 
sides. (Lindley.) 


es -cal-16 -ni-ad^, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. escaZ- 
loni(a), and Eug., Ac. pi. sutf. -wls.] 

Bot. : The English name given by Lindley 
to the order Escalloniace® (q.v.). 


cs -cal lop, es cal -dp, «. [O. Fr. escqJope.] 

[Bcali.op, s.J 

I. Ordinary Ijungaage : 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as 11. 2. 

" Nymphs, Tritons, nea^odn. etcaiop alulD, Ac.”— 
Evelyn ; An Account of Architect*. 

2. Fig. : A regular curving indenture in the 
border or margin of anything. 

" Divided Into so many or etcallojn and cu- 
riously indented ."— Hay . On the Creation, pt, 1. 

II. Technically : 

). Her . .* The figure of a scallop-shell, which 
was originally worn as 
a sign that th*- wearer 
li.'td made a pilgrimage 
to the shrine of St. 

James, at Compostella, 
in Spain, and now 
borne on a shield to in- 
timate that the bearer 
or his ancestors had 
been at the Crusades 
or had made long pil- escallop. 
gri mages. 

2. Zool. : The molluscous genus Pecten. 
The same as Scallop aud Scallop-shell (q.v,). 




es-cal ld-pee, a. [Fr.] 

Her. : A terra applied to an escutcheon, &c 
which ia covered with 
curved lines, resem- 
bling the outline of a 
scallop-shell, and over- 
lapping each other. 

e s-car dp, s. [Escal- 
lop.] 

es-cal'-oped, a. [Eng. 

escalop ; -ed.] 


1. Ord. Lang. : Cut or escallop*: e. 
fashioned in the form 

of a scallop-shell, cut at the edge or border 
into segments of a circle. 

2. Her . ; The same as Escallop£e (q.v.). 


* es-cam'-bl-o, s. [Low. Lat. escamJbium = 
exchange.] 

Law : A writ or authority given to mer- 
chants to draw bills of exchange on persons 
heyond the seas. 


es-cap'-a-ble, a. [Eng. escap(e ); -able.} 
That may or can be escaped or avoided ; 
avoidable. 


es-ca-pa'de, s. [Fr., from ltal. scappata- s 
au escape, feim of pa. par. of scappare — to 
escape.] [Escape, 

* 1. A wild fling of a horse ; a kicking with 
the hind legs. 

" He entered first, and with n. graceful pride. 

His tieiy Arab dexterously did euide. 

Who while his nder every stand surveyed. 
Sprung loose, and flew into au escapade." 

Dryden ■ l Conquest of Granada, L L 

2. A wild freak or prank ; a mad frolic. 


es-ca'pe, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. escaper, eschaper ; 
Fr. echapper, from Lat. ex cappa = out of a 
cape or cloak ; so that to escape is to free one- 
self, nr slip out of one’s cape and get away ; 
ltal. scappare = to escape ; Low Lat. tscapium 
= flight, escape.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To get away from ; to avoid by flight , 
to elude, to evade ; to get out of the way 
or power of. 

" Where bis own person, eagerly pursued, 

Hardly |hy boat) escaped the multitude." 

Daniel : Civil H arr, vii 1&. 

2. To pass or remain unnoticed or unob- 
served hy. 

•• Meu are blinded hy ignorance and errour: many 
things may escape them, in many they may be de- 
ceived.”— B ooker. 

3. To pass away from ; to be forgotten by ; 
as, To escape one's memory. 

4. To be uttered by inadvertence ; as, Not 
a word has escaped me on the matter. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To flee away ; to avoid danger or harm 
by flight ; to make one’s escape ; to seek or 
obtain safety or liberty by flight. 

" Escape for thy life ; look not behind thee, neither 
stay thou iu all the plain : escape to the mountain 
lest thou be consumed /’ — Genesis xix. 1". 
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2. To avoid or elude notice ; to pass or 
remain unnoticed or untouched ; to be over- 
looked. 

“ Detb m&naseth every age, and emit 
Bu each estut, for tber escape th noli." 

Chaucer: C. T.. 7.999. 

3. To find a means of discharge or exit from 
anything which incloses or contains ; to leak ; 
as, Gas escapes from a pipe. 

•1. To be carried, conveyed, or transported 
in any way ; as, A plant escapes from cultiva- 
tion. 

Crabb thus discriminates between to es- 
cape, to elude , and to evade: “The idea of 
being disengaged from that which is not 
agreeable is comprehended in the sense of all 
these terms ; but escape designates no means 
by which this is effected ; elude and evade 
define the means, namely, the efforts which 
are used by oneself : we are simply disengaged 
when we escape; but we disengage ourselves 
when we elude and evade : wc escape from 
danger ; we elude the search ; our cscajies are 
often providential, and often narrow ; our 
success in eluding depends on our skill ■ there 
are many bad men escape hanging by the mis- 
take of a word. There are many who escape 
detection by the art with which they elude 
observation and enquiry. Elude and evade 
both imply the practice of art: but the 
former consists mostly of actions, the latter 
of words as well as actions : a thief eludes 
those who are in pursuit of him by dexterous 
modes of concealment ; he evades the interro- 
gatories of the judge bv equivocating replies. 
He is said to elude a punishment, and to evade 
a law.” ( Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

es ca pe, s. (Escape, v.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of escaping from danger or hurt 
by flight ; a fleeing from. 

" No sooner was the king's escape taken notice of by 
the guards." — Ludlow : Memoirs, i. 191. 

2. The state of having escaped or avoided 
danger or hurt. 

"Men of virtue have had extraordinary escapes out 
of such dangers as have enclosed them, and which 
have seemed Inevitable. "—A ddiso n. 

* 3. An excuse ; a means or ground for es- 
caping. 

" St Paul himself did not despise to remember what- 
soever he found agreeable to the word of God among 
the heathen, that he might take from them all escape 
by way of ignorance." — Raleigh . Hist, of the IForZti. 

* 4. An excursion, a sally. 

M We made an escape, not so much to seek our own, 
A* to be instruments of your safety." 

Denham : Sophy , iii. L 

* 5. A flight, a sally. 

"Thousand 'scapes of wit 
Make thee the father of their idle dreams." 

SKakesp. : Measure for Measure , iv. 1. 

* 6. An oversight, a mistake. 

" In transcribing there would be less care taken, as 
the language was less understood, and so the escapes 
less subject to observation."— Brerewood: On Lan- 
guage. 

7, An escaping or finding a means of dis- 
charge or exit from anything which encloses 
or contains ; a leakage ; as, an escape of gas 
from a pipe. 

* 8. An irregularity, a transgression, 

" Dost thou behold 

With watchfull eyes the subtile 'scapes of men T " 

R. IVilmot: Tancred A Gismundu, iv. 2. 
II. Technically : 

1. Arch. .* The part of a column where it 
aprings out of the base ; the apopliyge. 

2. Bot. : A plant which has escaped from a 
garden, and now grows apparently but not 
really wild. 

"Whether the hill could be considered as a habitat 
for tlie Columbiue in its wild state, or whether the 
plant had not originally been an escape." — Edin. A 
iilasg. Oeol. Soc. Excursion, in Weekly Scotsman, June 
SO. 1883. 

3. Law : Violent or privy evasion out of 
some lawful restraint. For example, if the 
sheriff, upon a capias directed unto him, takes 
a person, and endeavours to carry him to gaol, 
and he in the way, either by violence or by 
flight, breaks from him, this is called an escape. 
( Cowel .) 

*• An escape of a person arrested upon criminal pro- 
cess, by eluding the vigilauee of his keepers before he 
is put in hold, is also an offence against nubile justice, 
punishable by fine or imprisonment. The officer per- 
mitting such escape, either by negligence or con- 
nivance. is evidently much more culpable than the 

J jrisoner ; hut private individuals, who have persons 
awfully In their custody, are not less guilty of this 
offence if they suffer them illegally to depart, for they 
may at any time protect themselves from liability by 
delivering over their prisoner to a peace-officer."— 
Blackstone Comment., bk. iv., ch. 10. 

4. Teleg. : Leakage of current from the line- 


escape— eschatology 


wire to ground, caused usually by defective in- 
sulation and contact with partial conductors. 

5. Engin . : The same aa fire-escape (q.v.). 

escape valve, s. 

Steam-engine : 

1 A loaded valve fitted to the end of the 
cylinder for the escape of the condensed steam, 
or of water carried mechanically from the 
boilers with the steam ; a priming valve. 

2. A valve fitted to the feed-pipe as a means 
of exit for the surplus water. 

3. A valve which atfords escape to steam in 
a given contingency ; upon excessive pressure 
by a safety-valve, to announce low-water, &c. 

escape warrant, s. 

Law : A warrant or process addressed to all 
sheriffs, &c., to retake an escaped prisoner, 
and deliver him up to proper custody, 

escape-wheel, s. 

Hor. : These are various in form ; the wheel 
is acted upon by the spring or weight of the 
clock or watch, and is allowed an intermittent 
rotation, one tooth at a time, and the pendu- 
lum or balance-wheel which thus regulates 
the movement becomes the time-measurer. 
The pallets on the oscillating pendulum arbor 
allow the teeth to escape, one at a time. [Es- 
capement.] (Knight.) 

es-cape ment, scape ment, s. [Eng. 

escape ; -ment.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : The act of escaping ; an 
escape. 

2. Hor. : A device intervening between the 
power and the tune-measurer in a clock or 
watch, to convert a continuous rotary into an 
oscillating isochronous movement. It is acted 
on by each. The power, through the escape- 
ment, imparts to the pendnlum or balance- 
wheel an impulse sufficient to overcome the 



friction of the latter and the resistance of the 
atmosphere, and thus keeps np the vibrations. 
The time-measurer (pendulum or balance- 
wheel) acts through the escapement to cause 
the motion of the train to be intermittent. 
Clocks and watelies are generally named ac- 
cording to the form of their escapement ; as — 
Chronometer, Crown-wheel, Cylinder, Dead- 
beat, Detached, Duplex, Horizontal, and 
Lever escapement, &e. (bee these words.) 

* es-cap er, s, [Eng. escape); -er.) One who 
or that which escapes. 

" Let none go forth nor escape out of the city [in the 
margin, let no escaper go]." — 2 Kings ix, IS. 

es-eap -mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Escape, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ purticip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of avoiding danger 
or hurt l»y flight ; an escape. 

"None escaped [In the margin, there was not an 
escaping\ 2 Chron. xx. 21 . 

* es-car' (1), * es char', s. [Fr. eschare.) A 
scar or hard scah upon a hurt, sore, wound, 
&c. [Scab] 

"Cause the thick roufes and escarres that grow 
about the brims of ulcers to fail off.'—/ 1 . Holland: 
Plinie. bk. xxx.. ch. xiii 

es'-ear (2), es s. (Ir.) 

Geol. : A local irisli term for drift (q.v.). 
[Scour.] 

"A region so broken, and which is to so great an 
extent obscured by drifted materials (the escar of Ire- 
land)." — Murchison : Siluria, ch. vii. 

* es-ear'-buh ele, s. [Carbuncle.] 

*es-car ga-toire (toire as twar), s. (Fr., 

from escargot = a snail.] A nursery or breed- 
ing-place for snails. 

"At the Capuchins I saw escargatoires, which I took 
the more notice of. because I do not remember to have 
met with any thing of the same kind in other coun- 
tries It is a square place hoarded in, and filled with 
a vast quantity of large snails, that are esteemed ex- 
cellent food, when they are well dressed." — Addison. 


es-carp', v.t. [Fr. escarper = to cut away, 
rocks, &c., in slopes, so as to render them im 
accessible.] [Scarp.] 

Fort. : To cut or form in a slope. 

"The glacis was all escarped upon the live rock."— 
Carleton : Memoirs, p. 132. 

es earp , cs-carpo, scarp, s. [Escarp, v.; 
Scaup, ».] 

Fort . : That side of the ditch surrounding or 
in front of a work, and forming the exterior of 
the rampart ; a scarp. On the other aide of 
the ditch is the counterscarp (q.v.). [Scarp ; 
C'OUNTEnSCARP.] 

cs earp ment, s. [Fr., from escarper = to 
cut away m slopes.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : A precipitous or abrupt face 
of a hill or ridge of land ; a cliff. 

II. Technically : 

1. Fart. : Ground cut away so as to present 
a nearly perpendicular face, and thus render 
the position inaccessible to an enemy. 

2. Geog £ Geol . : The abrupt face of a ridge 
of high land. 

es-ear tel, v.t. [O. Fr. escarlcter ; Fr. rear* 
teler = to quarter.] 

Her. : To cut or notch in a square form, or 
across. 

es-car -tel ee, a. [Fr.] 

Her. : Cut or notched in a square form, or 
across. 

t es5h, t eS 5 he, $. [Ash.] (Scotch and North 
of England dialect. Esclie is in Frompt. Parv.) 

esgh a-lot, s. [Fr.] 

Hot. : A small species of onion or garlic. 
Allium ascalonicum. [Shallot.) 

cs-cbar, s. [Fr. escarre , from Gr. tcr^apa 
( eschara ) = a grate, a pan of coals.] [Scar.] 

Surg. : A hard crust or scar made by hot 
applications. 

es -Cha-ra, S. [Lat. eschara = Gr. iaxdpa 
(eschara) ^ a fireplace ; a scab or eschar on 
a wound caused by burning.] 

1. Zool.: The typical genus of the family 
Esclmridie (q.v.). 

2. Palceont. : Range in time from the Oolitic 
times till now. In 1854 Professor Morria 
enumerated twelve species as fossil in Britain. 

es-eh.ar -i~d.se, s.pl, [Lat. eschar(a ), and fern, 
pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

1. Zool. : A family of Polyzoa or Bryozoa, 
suborder Cyclostomata (q.v.). The ccencecium 
is erect and rigid, with the cells arranged 
quiucuncially in a single plane on one or both 
sides of the frond. 

2. Pahzont. : Range in time from the Oolitic 
period till now. 

es-eha-rot'-ie, a. &. s, [Gr. e<rx<*pwTiK<K 

eschaivtikos) = tit to form an eschar; toxapow 
escharoo) — to form a scah.) 

A. As adj. : Having the property of de- 
stroying the fiesli ; caustic. 

B. As substantive : 

Surg. : A strong caustic, which produces an 
eschar. [Caustics.] 

"An eschar was made by the catbaretic, which 
thrust off. aud continued the use of escharotics." — 
IFueman; Surgery. 

es-cha-to-log -le-al, a. [Eng. eschatolog(y ) ; 
-ical. j Relating to ‘or in any way connected 
with eschatology. 

“ Every form of religion, of any degree of develop- 
ment, has its own eschatological expectations." — Fan 
Oosterzee: Christian Dogmatics, ii. 775. 

es-cha tol-6-glSt, s. [Eng. eschotolog(y) ; 
-wt.j 'A writer oil eschatology ; one who treats 
of the last events mentioned in Scripture. 

" The eschatologist of the book of Daniel."— Matthesa 
Arnold : Last Essays |PreL, p. xxLx). 

es cha tol -o-gy, s. [Gr. eo^aro? ( eschatos ) 
= the last in position or in time, and hoy oc 
(logos) = a discourse ; Fr. eschatoiogie.) 

Theol. : The department of inquiry which 
treats of the last events mentioned in the roll 
of scripture prophecy— viz., the advent of 
the Saviour and the second destruction of 
the world, the last judgment, and the final 
award. 

•* No account is taken of universalismin eschatology ** 
— Athenceum, Oct. 14, 1832. 
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eschaunge — escudero 


cschaungo, s. <fc v . [Exchange s, A r.] 

escheat , 11 es ehete, * es-ehoyte, * es- 
chyte, K ax eheat, s. [O. Fr. eschet = 
tha.1 which lulls to one, rent; escheoir ; Fr 
echoir - to lull to one's share ; Low Lat. excado 
= to full upon : ex — out, and cudo = to fall.J 

I. Ordinal*?/ Language : 

I. Lit. ; In the same sense as II. 1. 

* 2. Fig. : A return, a gain, a protit. 

* To make one great by others louse la had excheat .” 

iywwr . t\ V*. !■ v * - s * 

II. Law: 

English Law: 

(1) The reverting of any land or tenements 
to the lord of the fee, or to the crown, which 
might happen either through failure of heirs 
or through corruption of blood. Lands, if 
freehold, escheat to the king or lord of the 
manor; it copyhold, lo the lord of the manor. 
Escheat by corruption of blood was abolished 
by the Felony Act, 83 <k 34 Viet., cli. xxiii. 
The two kinds of escheat were formei ly called 
escheat propter defectum sanguinis and escheat 
propter cMicfum, tenentis. 

' The last confluence of tenure lu chivalry was 
eic/ifuf ; wlmih tuuK |>ldtc if the toniiiit dlotl without 
ho ire of his blood, or if hie blood was corrupted by 
comiuibsion of treason or fvlouy. In such coses the 
land escheatcil or foil back to the lord— that la, the 
tenure was determined b breach of the original emi- 
dition of the feudal donation* lu the one ciiae, there 
were no heirs nf the blood of the first feudatory, to 
which heirs alone tne grant of the feud extend* d ; in 
the other, the tenant, by perpetrating an atrocious 
crime, forfeited Ins feud, winch he held under the 
implied condition that lie should not lie u traitor or 
felon.'— Bluckstone ; Commentaries, hk. ih, ch. 3. 

(2) Tlie place or district within which the 
king or the lord of a mauor can claim escheats. 

(3) A writ which lies where the tenant, 
having estate of fee-simple in any lands or 
tenements liolden of a superior lord, dies 
seized without heir-general or especial, to 
recover the escheats from the persou in pos- 
session. 

(4) Lands or tenements which fall to the 
lord by escheat. 

♦' If the king s ordinary courts of Justice do not pro- 
tect the people, if lie have no Certain revenue or 
escheats, i cannot say that such a country is con- 
quered."— flu vies On Ireland. 

2, Scots Law ; The forfeiture incurred by a 
man who is denounced as a rebel. 

3. American Law: The reverting of real 
property t»the state in default of auy persons 
legally entitled to hold the same. 

escheat', v.t. «fc t , [Escheat, a.) 

A. I ntransitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. Lit, : In the same sense as II. 1. 

* 2. Fig. : To be forfeited or given over. 

II. Law: 

1. English Law ; To revert to the crown or 
to the lord of the manor iu cuusequeuce of a 
failure of heirs. 

•• 1 knew many good freeholders executed hy martial 
law, whose lauds were tberehy saved to their heirs, 
which should have otherwise escheated to her majesty " 
— M^eincr.- Present State of Ireland. 

2. American Laic; To fall or revert to the 
atate through failure of heirs or by forfeiture 
for treasou, 

B. Transitive: 

1. Lit. : To forfeit through failure of heirs. 

'• To alienate any of the forfeited escheated lauds. ’— 
Clarendon. 

* 2, Fig. : To forfeit, to abandon. 

■* As diuibtfull whether t should escheated be 
To rume. or redeem'd to majesty." 

Varlu'ri iht : On Christ Church Buildings. 

* escheat -a-ble, a. [Eog. escheat; -able.] 
That may or can be escheated ; liable to 
escheat. 

* es cheat -age (age as ig), s. [Eng. es 
cheat ; -age . J The right of succeeding tu an 
escheat, 

“In those times were established the ridiculous 
rights of esche>itage and shipwrecks."— Mon/et juieu : 
Spirit o/the Laics, bk. xxi., ch. xiin 

* escheat'- dr, *cs- cheat -our, 4 es 
chet-our, s. [Eng. escheat ; or.] 

Law: An o Hirer appointed in every county 
to observe the escheats of the crown in that 
county, and certify them into the exchequer. 
•'The name exrheu ’nr eunieth from the French word 
escheoir, which signifietb to happen or fell out; and 
he by his place is to search into auy profit accruing to 
the crown by casualty, by the condemnation nf male- 
factor*, i ersoiis dying without an heir, or leaving him 
in minority, Ac. '—Fuller: n'orflliAi ; Somersetshire. 


9 es^heeked , a. [Ciieckeu.] Checkered, 
checked. 

*'Aa English knight that be.ro armes. eschecked 
ailucr mid gules."— Ilolinshed : Edward III. (an. 131'd, 

esfh' cr lte, s . [Ger, escherlt. Named after 
btockar-Escher, one of those who analyzed it.] 

Min.: A brownish-yellow, somewhat greenish 
epiduln found at Mount St, Guthard. Lana 
1 daces it under his lirst or ordinary variety of 
epidote, 

* es-^he-vin, s. [Fr. tchevtn = a sheritf. ] 
Tlie elder or wardcu, who was principal of an 
aucicut guild. 

eschew (ow as u), *es-chewe, * es 
chi we, * es-eliue, * es chywe, v.t. A i . 

0. Fr, eschever, trout 0. H. tier, sciuhan ; 

1. II. Ger. schiuhen = (1) to frighten, (2) to 
tear, shy at. fiom u. H. Ger. &. M. li. Gcr. 
schitch, schich ; Ger. scheu = shy (q.v,).J 

A. Transitive : 

1. To flee from ; to shun, to avoid. 

“ For thy my sonn«, If thuu wolt live 
lu virtue, thou must vice eschewe* 

(lower ; C. A., L 

* 2. To escape, to avoid. 

M What caunot be eschewed must be embraced." 

Shake sp : Merry Hires, v. 6. 

* B. Intrans. : To avoid, to slum. 

“Her eschewing to be tu my company.'— Ludlow: 
Memoirs ; Lett. Papers, in. 250. 

* eschew an 9 e(ewasu), s. [Eng. eschew; 
-ance.] The act of eschewing, avoiding, or 
shumiing ; escape, avoidauce. 

es-^hew -er (ew as u), s. [Eng. eschew ; -er.) 
One who eschews, shuns, or avoids. 

* es-chew'-ment (ew as u), s. [Eng. eschew ; 
-men t.] The act of eschewing ; eschewance ; 
avoidance. 

eseh SQheltz l-a, *■ [Named after Dr, 
Eschsclioltz, a botanist.] 

1. Dot. : A geuus of Papaveraceae (Poppies). 
Tlie species are yellow-flowered, and are akin 
to Glaueium. Ihey have been introduced into 
British gardens from tbeir native region, Cali- 
fornia and tlie adjacent parts. It has been 
proposed to exchange the name EschscholUia 
for Cliryseis. 

2. Zool . ; A genus of Ctenophora, family or 
sub tribe t5accat<e, 

* es-chutfh -eon, 3 . [Escutcheon.) 

es - chy-mte, $. [^Escrynite.] 

es-clat'-te, a, [O. Fr., pa. par. of esclater = 
to shiver. ] 

Her. : A term applied to anything shivered 
by a battle-axe. 


2. A guard of honour In attendant upon 
any person of rank, dignity, or official posi- 
tion. 

3, Guidance, protection, care, as, To act as 
escort to a laxly. 

cs-cort', v.t. [Escort, s.] 

1. To act as escort to ; to attend upon while 
moving from place to place, as a protection 
against danger. 

“ She wo* imrruuuded by a bodyguard of geutlemen 
who volunteered to escort her ."—Mucauiay : Hat. 
Eng., ch. Jx. 

2. To attend upon ; as, Tu escort a lady. 

9 es-cot', », [Fr.] [Scot, «. ; Shot, *,} A tax 
paid 111 boroughs uud corporations towards 
the support of the community, which is called 
scof and Lot. 

* es-eot', v.t. [Escot, s.] To ]»ay the reckon- 
ing for ; to support, to maintain. 

•* Wlial, are they children ? Who maintains them T 
How are they escoted) " Shake sp. : Hamlet, \L 2. 

'es -cou ado', j. [Fr.] A squad (q.v ), 

* es-cout', s. [O. Fr, escoufe.) A scout, a 
spy.] [Scout, s.J 

“They were well entrenched, having good es.out 
abroad, and sure watch within-"— Ilaywura. 

* es-crlpt’, «. [O, Fr.] A writing. ( Cockeram .) 

“Ye daily burn tbeir escripts. British Bellman, 

lea 8. 

es crx teire' (toire as twar), s. [O. Fr. 

escrlptuire, from Lat. scriptorium — a place for 
writing ; sertbo = to write ; Fr. ecritoire.] A 
writing-desk ; generally fixed, and having a 
falling leaf. It is commonly corrupted into 
Secretary. 

•* Seals . . . had been affixed to the eahiuets and 
escritoires."— Richardson : Sir C. UrntulUon. li. ’XJS 

es-eri-tbr-I-al, tt. [Eng. escritoire); -iah] 
Of or pertaining to an escritoire, 

es-crod’, s. [Scrod.] A small cod broiled ; 
a scrod. 

es-crol, 8. [Scroll.] 

Her. : A scroll ; a slip of paper, parchment, 
&c., on which the motto is written. 

* escrow, s. [O. Fr. escroc, escroue ; Norm. 
Fr, cscrowe.) 

Law: A deed delivered to a third person, to 
be held by him, till the grantee lias performed 
or fulldled some certain condition, and not 
to take effect till such condition has been 
fulfilled, when it has to be delivered up to the 
grautee. 

* es-cry , * es erle, v.t. [Ascry.] To descry, 
to detect, to discover. 

•• At the k-itue time the Spanish fleete was etcried by 
an El* t; ln.li puiasse." — Quckluyl ; Voyages, L 


es-eo-bard ism, s. [Fr, escobard(er); Eng. 
sutf. -ism.] The French verb, whence the 
English substantive is derived, is a coinage 
from the name of a Spanish Jesuit casuist, 
Antonio Escobar y Mendoza (15fi9-lbtiy), and 
the author of ilie proposition that purity of 
intention may justify actious which morality 
and human law hold blameworthy. He was 
attacked by Pascal and ridiculed by Moliere, 
La Fontaine, and boilcau. His laxity has 
been censured by the Church.] Equivocation, 
casuistry in a bad sense. 

es-eo-be’-di a, s. [Named after Escobedo, a 
Spanish botanist.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Esco- 
bediete (q v.). Two species are known from the 
warmer parts of America. 

es-co-be’-di -e-ae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. escobe - 
dia, and Lat. fern. pi. adj. suif, -ece.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Serophulariacea!., sub-order 
Antirrliinidi*®. 

* e3-e©9h -eon, s. [Escutcheon.] 

es -eort, s. [Fr. rscorfe = a guide, a convoy, 
from ltul. scorta = an escort or guide, fern. pa. 
jar. of seagege = to see, guide, from Lat. 
* excorrigo, from ex — out, and corrigo — to 
correct.] 

1. A guard or convoy of armed men, which 
atteinls upon any pn son, baggage, munilions, 
Ac., while being conveyed from oue jdaee to 
another, as a protection against the attacks of 
an enemy, or for general security. 

•• Tbe troops of my escort marched at the ordinary 
rate.’— Hmke : ll'orJt*. voL ii.. Left.. from \V. Uas'iny*. 


* es -eu-age (age as ig), s. [Norm. Fr. ; 
Fr. ecuage, e*cuaye, from Low Lat. scutagunn, 
from Lat. scutum; Fr. ecu, escu - a shield.) 

Feud, Syst. : A sum of money paid by a 
tenant in lieu of personal attendance on the 
lord in kuight service. It came at last to be 
levied by assessment at so much fur every 
knight’s fee. The first tune this aj»pears to 
have been done was in 5tb Henry 11., for bis 
expedition to Toulouse ; but it soon came to 
be so universal that personal attendance tell 
quite iuto disuse. [Scutage.] 

“ Escxuigr, that if, service of the shield. ?is either au* 
certain or certain. Escuage uncertain s likewise two- 
fold ■ urst. where the tenant by bis tenure is bouud to 
follow his lord, goiuf in pern .u to the kius's wars »o 
many days. The days of such service seem to have 
beeu rated hy the quantity of the laud so holden : as. u 
it extend to a whole kuight a fee. then the tenant was 
bound thus to follow Ins lord lorty days A kuight » 
fee w.is so much land aa, in those days, was accounted 
sufficient living for a kuight; and that wos six hun- 
dred mid eighty acres, as some think, or eight hundred 
as others, or £15 per annum, cir Thomas Smith saith. 
that census e, piestris is £io revenue in free tauds. If 
the land extend but to half a knights fee. then the 
tenant is bound to follow his lord hut twenty days. 
The other kind of tuis escuage uncertain is called 
Castleward, wnere the tenant is bound to defend a 
castle. Eicuage certain is where the tenant is set at a 
certaui sum oi money to be paid in lieu of such uncer- 
tain services." — C'owcL 


es-cu’-do, s. [Sp.] 

Numis. : A Spanish coin containing ten 
reales. Ten escudos are = £1 sterling. {States’ 
man’s Vt'iir Book (1876), p. 405. 


-* cs eu-de ro, s. [Sp., from Lat. scutarius, 
from scutum — a shield.] A shield-bearer, an 
esquire, an attendant upon a j»erson of rank ; 
a lady’s page. 


f&te, fat. fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, eamel. her. there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go. p5t, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who. s6n ; mute, cub, cure, unite, eur, rnle, full; try, Syrian. ». ce = e ; ey-a. qu - lew. 
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fcs -cn-Ift'-pi-an, a. [Lat. AEsculapins, the 
pod of medicine. lie is described as the son 
of Apollo and Coronis, and is usually repre- 
lien ted as an old man bearing a staff, round 
which a sjcrpent is twined.] Of or pertaining 
to medicine or healing ; medical. 

" Fur what cal In thy disease. Lorenzo? Not 
For Esculujtlan but for mural aid " 

Young : Wight Thought*, iL 45, 40. 

£s'-cu-lent, a. <fc s. [Lat. esculentus, from *esco 
= to eat ; esca = food. 

A. As adj. : Fit or good for food ; eatable ; 
edibh-, 

“A number of herbs are not eiciden/ at all."— Zfacon .« 

Natural History , $ 630. 

B. As subst. : Anything wliich is fit or good 
for food, or eatable. 

"This cutting off the leaves In plants, where the 

root is the esruirnt, as radish and parsnips, it will 

make the root the greater. con : Natural History. 

es'-cu-linc, s. [JEsculine.] 

es-ciitjh'-eon *es ehutch-eon, *es- 
coch-eon, *cs-coch-on, seuteh-eon, 

s. [O. Fr. eseussrm, from Low Lat. scutionem, 
accns. of sevtio, from Lat. scutum — a shield ; 
Fr. tcitsson.) 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same sense as II. 1. 

2. An ornamental plate, such as is used on 
a coffin to be inscribed with the name, age, 
Ac. of the deceased person. 

3. A perforated plate to finish an opening, 
as the keyhole plate of a door, drawer, or desk. 

11. Technically: 

1. Her. : The shield on which coat-armour 
is represented ; the shield of a family. It ori- 
ginally took the simple form of the knight’s 
war-shield, but was aftewards varied in a 
fanciful manner. 

" All laughed ; the Landlord's face grew red 
As his esrutrheoH on the wall." 

Longfclloia: Tale* of a Wayside Inn (Interlude). 

2. Nant. : The compartment on a ship's 
stern on which her name is written. 

3. Zon}.; An impression existing behind the 
heaks of a bivalve shell, as distinguished from 
one placed before them, which is called a 
Lunule (q.v.). (5. P. Woodward.) 

escutcheon of pretence. 

Her. : The small shield bearing the arms of 
an heiress placed in the centre of her hus- 
band’s shield, instead of being impaled with 
Ins arms. 

* es-cut9h’-eoned t a. [Eng. escutcheon ; -ed.] 
Having an escutcheon or coat of arms. 

“For what, gay friend ’ is this escutrheoned world. 

Which hangs out Death in one eternal night?" 

Young : Night Thoughts, it. 356, 857. 

£3' dras, s. [Gr, ’E<r5pas ( Esdras ) = Ezra 
(q.v.).] 

Apocrypha : Two books constituting the 
first and second of the collection called the 
Apocrypha. 

(1) First Book of Esdras: The first of the books 
just mentioned. The Vulg3te makes the 
canonical Book of Ezra, 1 Ezra, 1 Neheiniah, 
2 Ezra, and 1st and 2nd Esdras, 3 and 4 Ezra 
respectively. So docs the 6th of the Thirty- 
nine Articles. The nucleus of the book is 
iii. 1— v. 6; from this part comes the oft 
quoted Magna est Veritas, et prevalebit. The 
rest of the work consists of compilations more 
or less altered from the canonical Ezra and 
Nehemiah. The book seems to have been 
Composed in Palestine. The author and date 
are unknown. Dr. Ginshmg thinks it must 
have existed at least a century before Christ. 
Singularly enough the Council of Trent, 
generally so liberal in its reception of apocry- 
phal books into the Canon, rejected this. 

(2) Second Bonk of Esdras : The second book 
of the Apocrypha in the English version, 
which in this respect follows the Zurich Bible. 
Great difle re nee of opinion has existed as to 
the authority and date. Dr. Ginsburg assigns 
it. to about 50 b.c., and believes the author to 
have been a Jew, interpolations having, how- 
ever, been subsequently made by a Christian. 
The Council of Trout rejected this work like 
the First Book of Esdras. 

*esc, s. [Ease, 5.] 

* e§e, v.t. & i. [Ease, v.] 

*e§e'-ment> s. [Easement,] 


cs-em-plSs -tic, a. [Gr. c<r (<?s) = into ; h 
(hen) one, and irXatrriKosiplustikos) = mould- 
ing, shaping.] Moulding, ah aping or fashion- 
ing into one. 

" I do not ■ oppose Unit Coleridge’s rsemphtxtic will 
fiud any considerable luvour. — Trench: On the Study 
of Word t, I*. 113. 

cs cn bee kia, s. [Named after Nees Voq 
E senbeck, a celebrated botanist.] 

Bot. : A genus of Rutaccaa, tribe Piloearpcre. 
The bark of Esenbeckia febrifuya, a native of 
Brazil, has the properties of quinine, and is 
almost as effective as a remedy in fever. 

CS-en-beek'-ine, s. [Mod. Lat. Esenbek(ia) ; 
-ine ( Chcm .) (q.v.).] 

Chan. : An alkaloid obtaiued from the bark 
of Esenbeckia febrifuga. 

es’ cr me, s. [Estr6, the native name for the 
Calabar bran, and sutf. -ine ( Chem .) (q.v.).] 
Chan. : Physostigmin, Ci^H^NgOo. Abase 
contained hi the Calabar bean, Physostigma 
venenosum. An extract of the bean is made 
with alcohol and water, then dissolved in 
water and filtered, and the alkaloid shaken 
out with ether; it is carefully neutralised with 
sulphuric acid and allowed to crystallize. 
Esc li ue is a yellow amorphous mass, very 
poisonous, causing contraction of the pupil of 
the eye. It is easily soluble in alcohol and 
in ctiier. It melts at 45°. Eserine exactly 
neutralised with dilute sulphuric acid, then 
treated with excess of ammonia and evapo- 
rated to dryness on a water-bath, yields a 
residue of a blue colour, soluble in water and 
in alcohol. It stains the skin, and dyes silk 
blue. A trace of sulphate of eserine in solu- 
tion gives a red colour wheu bromine water 
is added. 

* es guard (it silent), s. A guard as escort. 

(Beaumont & Fletcher.) 

* es-ie, a. [Easy.] 

* es-i-lieh, adv. [Easily.) 

es'-kar, es'-ker, a. [Escar, Osar.) 

fis’-ki-mo, s. & a. [Esquimaux,] 

* es-loin\ * es loyn, * es-loyne, v.t. [0. 

Fr. esloigner ; Fr. eloigner, from loin = far.] 
[Eloin.] To remove, to take or put away. 

" How I shall stay, though she eslolgne me thus.” 

Donne : Poems , p. 23. 

es'-mar- kite, s. [Ger. A Sw. esmarkit. 
Named after Esmark, the discoverer of No. 
2 .] 

Mineralogy : 

1. Esinarkite of Erdmann. The same as 
Fahlunite (q.v.). 

2. Esinarkite of Hausmann. The same as 
Datolite (q.v.). 

es'-ne-9y, s. [O. Fr. o is nesse; Fr. alnesse = 
priority of birth (Bailey).] [Aisne.] 

Law: The right of the eldest coparcener in 
the case where an estate descends to daughters 
jointly for want of an heir male, of making 
the first choice in the division of the inherit- 
ance. 

6-809-1 -dae, s. pi. [Lat. esox, genit. esoc(is) — 
a pike, and fern. pi. stiff, -idee.] 

1. Ichthy. : Pikes. A family of Abdominal 
Fishes. The teeth are numerous and formid- 
able ; there is no adipose fin like that in the 
Salmonidse. The pikes inhabit the fresh 
waters of temperate climates. [Esox.j 

2. Palceont. : Range in time appareutly from 
the Cretaceous period till now. 

es-O, pref. [Gr. fVw (c$6), u <rw ( eiso) = to, 
within, into.] Within. 

CS od -1C, a. [Gr. el? (eis) = into, and 
(hod os) = a way.] 

Phys. : Conducting influence to the spinal 
marrow. (Used of the nerves which have this 
function.) 

es-d-en ter-i-tis, s. [Pref. eso-, and Eng., 

etc. enteritis (q.v.).) 

Pathol. : Inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane of the intestines. 

es o^gas tri' tis, s. [Pref. eso-, and Eng., 
&c. gttstritU (q.v.).] 

Pathol. : Inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane of the stomach. 


c-so-phag'-o-al, e-so-phag'-c-an.o. 

[(Esophageal.] 

c-soph -J^got'-o-my, a. [CEsorBAOoroMY.] 
o-soph'-a^gus, s. [CEbopiiaoub.] 

* e-SO'-pl an, n. [Lat. / Esojnus ; Gr. aItwjtiov 
( Aisopios )*= pertaining to Al<ra>7ro? (Aisopos) 
or vEsop.] Pertaining to or written by .Esop ; 
composed in the manner or after the style of 
Aisop. 

" He [Alex. Neckbam] wrote n tract on the myth- 
ology o? the ancient poeta. £1 opian fables, and a 
system of grammar and rhetorick. — U'arfon .' History 
of English Poetry i., dies. 1!. 

es o ter -ie, cs-o-tcr'-ic-al, o. [Gr. 
eWrepticos (tsoterikos) — inner; i'au (eso) = 
within. The word was first used to describe 
the writings of Aristotle, though he does not 
use it. It was probably invented to corre- 
spond with e£umpiK<k (exoterikos) = external, 
which he does use. (Liddell .^coft.)] 

L Ord. Lang. : Hidden, secret. 

” His exoteric project w;us the original project of 
Christopher Columbus, extended aud modified."— 
JIueauluy : Hat. Euy., ch. xxiv. 

II, Greek Phil. : The precise sense in which 
eauiTtpiKos (esriterikns) was used is not quite 
clear, or rather it would seem to have been 
used in different senses by different Teachers, 
and sometimes even in different senses by the 
same Teacher. Among the Pythagoreans this 
epithet was applied only to those disciplea who 
had jmxsed through a long and severe ordeal, 
and iiad been admitted to intimate communion 
with the Master. In Platonic philosophy the 
word lias a dillerent meaning. It cannot be 
admitted that Plato had two sets of doctrines, 
and it is probable that thcallusiun of Aristotle 
( Physica , iv. 2) to the unwritten opinions of 
the founder of the Academy is to teaching 
which found no place in the Dialogues from 
its very simplicity and clearness. Aristotle 
divides his works into exoteric and acroamatic, 
which word he uses in the sense given later 
to esoteric. They both treat of the same 
subjects, and the distinction has regard to 
forms and processes of the expositions. In 
the former he gives the elements that are 
more superficial, and therefore easily compre- 
hended by the less intelligent, for the latter 
he reserves the arguments that are difficult 
and weighty, and most deserving the medita- 
tion of the philosopher. [Exoteric.] 

es-o-ter'-ic-al-ly,at?t’. [Eng. esoterical; -ly.) 
In an esoteric manner. 

cs-o-ter'-i-9i£m, s. [Eng. esoteric ; -<S7n.) 
Esoteric doetriue or principles. 

es-o ter'-ics, s. [Esoteric, a.) Mysterious 
or occult doctrines or science. 

es-o'-ter-ifm, s. [Gr. i<ru>repos (esoteros) = 
inner, and Eng. suff. -ism.] The same as 
Esotericis.m (q.v.). 

* es’-6-ter-y, $. [Gr. to-wrepo? (esoteros) = 
inner ] Mystery ; hidden or occult doctrines. 

“ The aucieats. delivering their lectures by word of 
mouth, could adapt their subjects tu their audieucey 
reserving their emeries for adepts, and dealing out 
exoteries only to the vulgar.”— Note in Search's Pree- 
tcill, p. 172. 

e'-sox, s. [Lat. esox ; Gr. Ioo£ (isor) = a fish 
from the Rhine, a pike.) 

Ichthy. : The typical genus of the family 
Esocidae. Snout protruded, broad and some- 
what flattened ; gajie wide, the palate, throat, 
and sides of the lower jaw thickly armed with 
prominent teeth ; body lengthened, dorsal 
and anal fins single, lar behind and opposite 
each other. (Couch.) Esox lucius is the jiike 
(q.v.). Esox belone of Linnams, Block, and 
Donovan is the Belone milgaris of Cuvier, 
Fleming, Jenyns, and Varrell. [Belone, Gar- 
fish.] 

* es'-pa-don, s. [Ital. spadone, from spada — 
a sword.] A long sword of Spanish invention, 
worn by foot-soldiers, or used lor decapitation. 

es-pal'-ier (ier as yer), s. [Fr. espalier ; 
Sp. espalera, cspaldcra ; Ital. S)Xt!liera ; 0 . Fr. 
cspalde; Fr. cpaule ; Sp. es}xilda ; Ital. spala 
= shoulder ] 

1. Lattice work on which to train and sup- 
port ornamental shrubs or plants. 

2. A row of trees trained up to a lattice- 
work, so as to constitute a shelter for plants. 

" Behold Villarioa ten years' toil complete. 

His arbours darken, his espaliers meet." 

Pope : Moral Essays, iv 60 . 


boil, bojf; p< 5 ut, j <S\W; cat. 9ell, chorus, 9hin. bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, eyist. ph = t 
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espaUer^-Esqulmaux 


fis-pAl ier (ier as ycr), v.t. [Espalieb, s.) 
To form an espalier of ; to protect by means 
of an espalier. 

es-par 9et, s. (Fr. esparcette; Sp. esparceta. 1 
A kind of Kaufoin. 

es-par -to, s. J_Sp. esjiarto, from Lat. spartnm 
— <* grass, Stipa tenucissima ; Gr. andprov 
(spar ton)]. 

Bat. «£ Comm, : Two grasses, Macrockloa 
(formerly called Stipa) tenacissnna and Lygeum 
spartum. Tin; former is the genuine esparto 
grass. Probably it was the species used in 
Spain in Homan times for making ropes, mats, 
nets, whipthongs, Ac. It has continued to be 
employed in Spain for such purposes to the 
present day ; but it was not till the middle of 
the nineteenth century that it attracted notice 
in Britain as a material for paper-making. 
Many thousand tons are now annually im- 
ported for this purpose. It is used also for 
making mats, nets, baskets, &c. 

e-spa thate, a. [Lat. e~out; spatha — the 
apathe of a palm-tree, and Eug., Ac. suit, -ate.] 
Bat. .* Not having a apathe. 

es-pe -eial (eial as shal), * es-pe-clall, 

a, (O. Er. ; Fr. special, from Lat. sftecialis = 
belonging to a particular kind ; species = a 
kind.] Distinguished or eminent in a certain 
class or kind ; special ; chief ; particular. 

es Pe eial ly, ' es pe-elal-lye (cial as 
Siial), adv. [Eng. especial ; -ly.] lo an especial 
manner or degree ; chiefly, particularly, prin- 
cipally, mainly. 

" Then said some at the table. Nuts spoil tender 
teeth, especially the teeth of the children. —Runyan 
Pilgrim $ Progreu, pt. li. 

Crabb thus discriminates between espe- 
cially, particularly, principally, and chiefly : 

“ Especially and particularly are exclusive or 
superlative in their import ; they refer to one 
object out of many that is superior to all : 
principally and chiefly are comparative in 
their import ; they designate in general the 
superiority of some objects over others. Espe- 
cially is a term of stronger import than parti- 
cularly, and jrrincipally expresses something 
less general than chiefly : we ought to have 
God before our eyes at all times, but especially 
in those moments when we present ourselves 
before him in prayer ; the heat is very op- 
pressive in all countries under the torrid zone, 
but particularly in the deserts of Arabia, where 
there is a want of shade and moisture ; it is 
principally among tbe higher and lower orders 
of society that we find vices of every descrip- 
tion to be prevalent ; patriots who declaim so 
loudly against the measures of government d<> 
chiefly (may I not say solely?) with a view to 
tbeir own interests." (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

• es-pe'-cial-ness (cial as shal), $. [Eng. 
especial ; -ness.] The state or quality of being 
especial or chief. 

"Your precious diamond in especialness."— Leo : 
Sermons (16141, p. 25. 

• es -per-an 5 e, s. [Fr.] Hope. 

"To be worst. 

The lowest, most dejected thing of fortune. 

Stands still in esperance, lives not in fear. 

Shakesp. : Lear, iv. 1. 

* es - pi'- al, * es pi aille, * es-py-all, s. 

[O. Fr. esjiier = to spy out.] 

1. A spy, a scout. 

"This hy espial sure I know.* 

Scott Lady of the Lake, 11. 28. 

2. A spyiog, observation, discovery. 

"Those four garrisons, issuing forth at such conve- 
nient times as they shall have intelligence, or csutal 
upon tbe enemy, will drive him from one side to 
another. ''—Spenser : Present State of Ireland. 

es-pl'-er, s. [Eng. espy ; -er.] One who es- 
pies or watches like a spy. 

"Ye covetous misers, ye craftv espiers of the neces- 
aityof your poor brethren ’ —flamvir Beza ; Serm. 
(15371, p. 175. 

CS'-pi nel, 5. (Sp. espinel.] [Spinel.] 

es'-pi on-age (ago as ig), s. [Fr. espion- 
nage.] The act or practice of spying ; the 
employment of spies ; the practice or act of 
watching the actions or conduct of others as 
a spy. 

es'-pi-otte, «. [Fr ] 

Agric. : A kind of rye. 

* es-plr-it-u-oll, a. [Fr. esprit = spirit.] 
Spiritual. 

" It semed a place esptrituellf 

Romaunt of the Rose. 


es-pla na de, s. [Fr., from O. Fr. ceplantr 

- to level.] 

I. Ord. Ixing. : An open, level space ; m a 
terrace, walk, or drive along the seaside, 

II. Technically: 

1. Fort. : An extended glacis. The sloping 
of tbe parapet of the covered way toward the 
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open country. A dear space between the 
citadel and the adjacent bouses of a fortified 
town. 

2. Hortic. : A grass-plot. 

* es-plee^', s. pi. [0. Fr. espies, espleits, from 
Low Lat. expletite, from expletus, pa, par. of 
expleo = to fill up.] 

Law: 

1. The profit or products which ground or 
land yields ; as the hay of the meadows ; tbe 
feed of the pasture ; the corn and grain of the 
arable land. 

2. Rents, services, and the like. 


* es pous age (age as lg), s. [Eng. es- 

pous(e); -age.] The act of espousing; espousal ; 
marriage. 

" Lead his life In pure and chaste espousage." — Lati- 
mer : Works, L 94. 

es-pous'-al, *es-pous aile, 4 es pous 
ayle, «. & s. [O. Fr. espousailles, from Lat. 
sponsalia — a betrothal, neut. pi. of sponsalis 
= of or pertaining to one who is betrothed ; 
sponsa — one betrothed.] 

* A. As adj. : Used in or relating to the act 
■ of espousing. 

" The ambassador put his leg, strlpt naked to the 
knee, between the espousal sheets ; that the ceremony 
might amount to a consummation." — Bacon : Eenry 
n?. r p. so. 

B. As substantive: 

1. The act of espousing or betrothing ; the 
act or ceremony of contracting or affiancing a 
a man and woman to each other. (Frequently 
used in the plural.) 

2. The act of adopting or supportiog ; adop- 
tion. 

"If political reasons forbid the open espousal of his 
cause, pity commands the assistance which private 
fortunes can leud him ." — Lord Orford. 

es-poTis als. s. pi. [Espousal, B. L] 

es-pouse', v.t. & i. [O. Fr. espouser ; Fr. 
ipouser ; O. Fr. espouse ; Fr. epouse = a spouse, 
a wife, from Lat. sponso — to betroth, to es- 
pouse, freq. of spondee — to promise, to en- 
gage; O. Sp. esposar ; Ital. sposare.] [Spouse.] 
A. Transitive: 

1. To promise, engage, or bestow as a 
spouse, or in marriage ; to coutract or betroth. 

(1) Followed by to: 

"Deliver me my wife Michal. which I espoused to 
me."— *2 Sam. lii 14. 

*(2) Followed by with. 

” He had received him as a suppliant, protected him 
as a person fled for vefuge, and espoused him mth his 
kinswoman."— Bacon. 

2. To marry, to wed ; to take in marriage as 
a spouse. 

"His widowed mother, for a second mate, 

Espoused the teacher of the illage school." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. I. 

3. To adopt ; to take to oneself. 

“In gratitude unto the Duke of Bretagne, for his 
former favours, he espoused that quarrel, and declared 
himself in aid of the duke."— flu com ■ Benry IV/. 

4. To support, to maintain, to defend. 

** The city, army, court, espouse my cause." 

Dryden ; Spanish fYiar, iv. 2. 


6. To accept. 

" Espouse thy doom at once, and cleave 
To fortitude without reprieve." 

Wordsworth : White hoe of Ry 1st one, it, 

* B, Intrans. : To be espoused, betrothed, 
or affianced. 

M They soon et)xnued ; for they with e»ue were Joined, 
Who were before contracted in the mind.' 

Dry den. 

* es-p<Silse' meat, s. [Eng. espouse ; -m#ra.] 
The act of espousing ; espousal. 

es-poiifl -er t s. [Eng. espous(e); -er.) 

1. One who espouses or marries, 
t wooers and espousert, having commission or 

fetter* of credence to treat of a marriage."— Bp. Uavdm • 
Bierasjdste, { l«M). p. 156. 

2 One who adopts, supports, or maintains ; 
a supporter, an advocate. 

’The expo users of that unauthorised and detestable 
scheme have Ijwii weak enough to aasert. that there 
is a knowledge In the elect, peculiar to tiiose cliotum 
vessels. ‘ — Allen : Serm. before Univ. of Oxford 11761), 
p. 1L 

es-pres-si -vo, cuh\ [ltal.] 

Music: With expression. 

* es-prin-gal, * es-prin -gald, s. [0. Fr. 

espringalle, from esprinqaller * = to leap to 
start.] 

Old l Var : A military eogine for castiug 
stones, Ac. 

es-prit' (( silenr), e. [Fr.] Spirit. 

^ Esprit de corps: A phrase used to ex- 
press the attachment which one feels for the 
class, body, or profession to which he belongs, 
combined with a feeling of jealousy for its 
honour. 

esprit d’iva, s. An aromatic liquor mads 
from a composite plant, Ptarmica ( Achillea ) 
moschata. (Lindley.) 

* es-pry^ed , a. [0. Fr. esprise.] Taken. 

"She that was so mntch or more etprysed with tbe 
ragiug nnd intolerable fire of love .'— Palace of Plea- 
sure. vol. ii„ 5 8. 

es-py\ * es pi-en, * es-py-en, * as pi- 

en, v.t. Sc i. [O. Fr. esjiier; Fr. epier ; cogn. 
with O. H. Ger. spekdn ; il. H. Ger. spehen ; 
Ger. spdheti — to watch ; Lat. sjiecio — to 
look ; Gr. aKeVTOju-ou ( skeptomai ) = to look, to 
spy ; Saosc. pug, spag = to spy ; Ital. spiare ; 
Sw. speju ; Dan. speide.] 

A. Transitive • 

1. To see things at a distance ; to discover. 

“They espying Little-Faith where he was. came gal- 
loping up with speed."— Banyan Pilgrim's Progress, 
pt. n 

2. To discover ; to see unexpectedly or sud- 
denly. 

“As one of them opened bis sack he esjned Ins 
mouey."— Genesis xltii 27. 

* 3. To spy out ; to examine as a spy. 

" Hoses . . . sent me ... to espy ont the land, and 
I brought him word again ."—Josh ua xiv. 7. 

4 To discover or spy out something iateoded 
to be hidden ; to detect. 

“ He who before he was espied was afraid, after being 
jpercei ved was ashamed, now being hardly rubbed upon, 
left both fear and shame, and was moved to anger."— 
Sidney. 

5. To detect, to discern, to understand. 

" The mother of tbe Soudan, well of vices 
Espied bath her sonnes plaiue entente." 

Chaucer: C. T., 4.744. 

* 6. To watch, to observe. 

" Now question me no more ; we are espyedf 

Shakesp. : Titus A ndrontcus. in 8. 

B> Intransitive : 

1. To spy ; to watch nr look out narrow ly. 

“Stand hy the way and espy; ask him that fleetb 
what is done? " — Jeremiah xlviu 19. 

2. To discover, to detect, to discern. 

" Likewise tbe huntesman, in huutmg the foxe, will 
sone espic. when be seeth a hole, whether it be the 
foxe s Ijorough or not." — Il'Pron ; Arts of Logike, fo. 37. 

* es-py', * es-ple, s. [Espy, v.] A spy. 

"Thou ne want non espie, ne watehe, thy bud y for 
to save.’— Chaucer ; Tale of Atelibeus. 

£s -quimaux (quimaux as kl-mo), Es - 
ki-mo, s. k a. [Native name ; Esquimaux, the 
popular spelling, is a French form ; Eskimo, tbe 
modem scientific one is more accurate.] 

A. As substantive : 

Ethnol, : A race or people of Turanian de- 
scent, using that word in a comprehensive 
sense. They inhabit Greenland and the ad- 
jacent parts of the North American continent, 
but may in early times have had a much more 
extensive area. Some anthropologists believe 
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that if the Palaeolithic age is divided into two 
periods, that of the Mammoth and that of the 
Reindeer, the tnen of the second or Reindeer 
period were Esquimaux, whilst those of the 
first, or Mammoth period, resembled the Aus- 
tralians. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining or relating to the 
race or people described under A. 

“Some of the Esquimaux knives brought to Eng- 
land."— Tyler: karly Ilitt. of Mankind (1865), p. 166. 

Esquimaux dog, Eskimo dog, 

Zool. : Canis familiaris, variety Borealis . 
These dogs are generally, though not always, 
dark in colour, and utter a wolfish growl 
rather than a genuine doggish hark They 
are used by the Esquimaux for drawing their 
aledges over the ice, at the rate, it is said, of 
aixty miles a day for several successive days. 

es-qm're, s. [O. Fr. esquier , escuyer ; Fr. 
icuyer , from Low Lat. scvtarius — a shield' 
bearer ; Lat. scutum ; O. Fr. escut, escu ; Fr. 
icu = a shield ; $p. escitdero; Itul. seudiere; 
Port, escurfeiro.] 

* 1. The armour-be8rer or attendant oa a 
knight. 

" Hin esquire of armour-bearer that stueke close to 
his side waa wounded."—/*. Holland : Ammianus Mar- 
ceUinus, p. 253 

2. A title of dignity, next in degree below a 
knight. It is properly given to the younger 
sons of nohlemen, the eldest sons of baronets 
and knights-hachelor, officers of the king’s 
courts or household, barristers at law, sheriffs, 
justices of the peace, gentlemen holding com- 
missions in the army, navy, Ac. But the title 
is commonly given to all professional and 
literary men, and is, indeed, in ordinary usage 
treated as a mere complimentary adjunct to a 
person’s oame in the addresses of letters, in 
which cases it is abbreviated to Esq. 

"His wife and hie children are dear ta him. and 
have an equal right to be fed and clothed with those 
of the esquire or farmer."— Knox : Essays, No. x. 

* 3. A gentleman acting as an escort or 
attendant upon a lady. 

* es-qui're, v.t. [Esquire, s.] To attend or 
wait upon ; to act as an esquire to : as, To 
esquire a lady— i.e., to escort her ill public. 

•es-qui r-ess, *es qui-er esse, s. [Eng. 
esquir(e); -ess.j A female esquire. 

" The principal mourneress apparelled as on esquier- 
esse."— Fosbroke : Smyth's Lives of the Berkleys, p. 21. 

£s-quis se (qu as k), s. [Fr.] 

Art. : The first sketch of a picture, or model 
of a statue. 

* ess, s. [From the letter S.] A turning, 
winding, or meanderiog of a river. 

"To a mead a wanton river dresses 
With richest cullers of her turning esses " 

Broun le : Britannia's Pastorals, bk. L, a, iv. 

§s'-say, *es say', s. [Originally the same 
word as assay (q.v.); Fr. essui, from Lat. cxa- 
gium — a trial of weight, from Gr. l^dytov 
(i exagioa ) = a weighing; Ital. 

1. An attempt, an effort, an endeavour. 

"She and her companion made a fresh essay to go 
past them. — Banyan : Pilgrim's Progress, pt ii. 

* 2. An attempt, a trial, an experiment. 

*’ Yet modestly he does his work survey 
And calls a finished poem an essay " 

Dryden : To the Earl of Roscommon, 30, Si. 

* 3. An assay, or trial of the qualities of a 
metal, Ac. 

" For a man to take an essay of the nature of any 
species of things.”— U'iZMni . Natural Religion, bk. i., 
cb. lv. 

* 4. A trial, attest. 

" I hope, for my brother's Justification, be wrotethis 
but as an essay or taste of my v i r tno."—Sh a kesp. 
Lear, 1. 2. 

5. In literature, a composition or disquisi- 
tion upon some particular point or topic : less 
formal and methodical than a regular treatise. 

"To write Just treatises requireth leisure m the 
■writer, and leisure ill the reader . . . which i« the 
cause which hath made me choose to write certain 
brief notes set down rather sign! flcautlythau curiously, 
which I have called essays. The word is late, but the 
thiug is aucieut.' —Bacon : Essays ; To Prince Henry. 

^ To take the essay : To try or taste food before 
the lord or master partook of it, 

"Come and uncover the uicAt. which was served in 
covered dishes, then tAkiug the essay with a square 
slice of bread which was prepared for that use and 

S urpose." — G. /lose : instruct, for Officers of the Mouth 

682). p. 20. 

H Crabb thus discriminates between essay , 
dissertation, tract , and treatise: f ‘A treatise is 
more systematic than an essay ; it treats on 
the subject in a methodical form, and conveys 


the idea of something lahoured, scientific, and 
instructive. A tract is only a species of small 
treotm , drawn up upon particular occasions, 
niul published in a separate form. Dissertation 
is with propriety applied to performances of 
au argumentative nature. Essays are either 
moral, political, philosophical, or literary ; 
they are the crude attempts of the youth to 
digest his own thoughts, or they are the more 
mature attempts of the man to communicate 
his thoughts to others. The essay is the most 
popular inode of writing ; it suits the writer 
who has not either talent or inclination to 
pursue his inquiries farther, and it suits the 
generality of readers who are amused with 
variety and superficiality . the treatise is 
adapted for the student ; he will not be con- 
tented witli the superficial essay, when more 
ample materials are within his reach : the 
tract is formed for the political partisan ; it 
receives its interest from the occurrence of 
the motive : the dissertation interests the dia- 
putaut." ( Crabb ; Eng. Synon.) 

es say, v.t. A i. [Essay, s.] [Fr. essayer ; 
Ital. assagiare.] [Assay.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To try, to attempt, to endeavour or exert 
oneself to perform or accomplish. 

"While I this unexampled task essay." 

Blackmore t Creadon, bk. L 

* 2. To make trial or experiment of. 

41 3. To assay ; to test the value ami purity 
of me tills. 

"The standard in our mint being now settled, the 
rules and methods of essaying suited to jt should re- 
main uuvariable."— Locke. 

B. Intrans. : To endeavour, to attempt, to 
try. 

" Yet such a tongue alike in vain essays 
To blot with censure or exalt with praise * 
Boole . Orlando Furioso, bk. xxxviii. 

cs’-say-er, s. [Eng. essay; -«r.] 

t 1. One who tries, attempts or essays any- 
thing. 

* 2. One who writes essays ; an essayist. 

" A thought in which he hath been followed by all 
the cssayers upon friendship, that have writteu since 
his time " — Addition. : Spectator, No. 68. 

es'-say 1st, s. [Eng. essay ; - ist .] A writer 
of au essay or essays. 

" I make, says a gentleman essayist of our author's 

S ;e. nn great difference between Tacitus aud Senecas 
yle and hts |( icero'sl. os musicians between Trench- 
more aud Lachrym*. — Jonson , Masques. 

es-senge, s. [Fr , from Lat. essentia = a 
being ; esse = to be.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. That which constitutes the very nature 
of anything. 

" If, as thou say'st, thine essence be as ours, 

We have replied iu telliug thee, the thing 
Mortals call death, bath uauv-lit to do with us." 

hyron . Manfred, i. 1. 

• 2. Existence ; the quality or state of being. 

" Iu such cogitatious have I stood, with such a 
darkness and heaviness of mind, that I might have 
been persuaded to have resigned my very essence." — 
isAlncy. 

* 3. A beiog ; an existent person. 

" As far as gods, and heavenly essences 
Can perish." Milton : P. £., 1. 138. 

* 4. A species of existent being. 

"Here be four of yon, as differing as the fourele- 
meuts ; and yet yon are friends: as for Eu polls, because 
he is temperate, and without passion, he may be the 
fifth essence."— Bacon. 

* 5. A constituent suhstance. 

” For spirits when they please, 

Can either aex assume, or both ; so soft 
And uucouu pounded is their essence pure." 

Milton P. L., L 423-5. 

* 6. The cause of existence. 

" She is my essence ; aud I leave to be, 

If I be nut by her fair influence 
Fostered, illumined, cherished, kept alive." 

Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen, iil. 1. 

7. The essential principle or element of a 
plant, drug, Ac., extracted, refined, or distilled. 

8. A perfume, a scent, an odour ; the. volatile 
principle which constitutes the perfume. 

" Onr humble proviuce is to 'tend the fair ; 

To save the powder front too rude a gale, 

Nor let the imprisoned essences exhale. " 

Pope : Rape of the Lock, ii. 91-3, 

9. The most important, essential, or charac- 
teristic part or element of anything. 

IL Technically : 

1. Metaph. : The Schoolmen defioed essence 
to be id quo res es t id quod est (that which 
makes a thing what it is), or that which 
answered the question Quidcst ? (What is it?), 
whence it was also termed Quidditas. [Quid- 


dity ] Essence is that which constitutes the 
particular nature of any ens, whether setnally 
existent or only conceived as possible (q.v.). 
The dispute between the Nominalists sud the 
Realists was a dispute ns to the meaning 
of the term essence. Mill (Logic, i. 128) says 
that the objective tendency nf Locke’s uu- 
meta physical mind “led him to a char re- 
cognition of the scholastic error lespecting 
essence — i.e. t the existence of entities 
coriesponding to general terms . . . Lo<'ke 
distinguished two sorts of essences— Nominal 
and Real. His nominal essences were the 
essences of classes. But lie also admitted 
real essences, which he supposed to be causes 
of the sensible properties of those objects. 
* We know not,’ he said, * what these essences 
are’ (slid this acknowledgment rendered the 
fiction comparatively innocuous), ‘ hut, it wo 
did, we could from them alone demonstrate 
the sensible properties of the object as the 
properties of the triangle are demonstrated 
from the definition of a triangle.’ ’’ 

2. Phar. : Essentia. An alcoholic solution of 
volatile oil. Essence of peppermint. Essentia 
menthte piper atcc, sud essence ot anise, Essentia 
anisi, are formed by dissolving one part of the 
volatile oil of the respective plants in four 
parts by voluoie of rectified spirit of wine. 

essence d’orient, s. Essence of pearls ; 
a liquor jirepared from a nacreous substance 
found in the scales of a tish called the bleak. 
It is used in the manufacture of artificial 
pearls. 

* es-sengc, v.t. [Essence, s.] To perfume, to 
scent." 

And tender as a girl, all cssenced o'er 
With odours." t'owper : Tusk, ii. 227. 

Essene, s. & a. [Probably from Syriac asa 
— cure, recovery. So named because they 
claimed to be physicians of souls.] 

A. As subsf. ( Chiefly in PL): A Jewish sect 
having affinities to, but not identical with, the 
Egyptian Therapeutfe. They practised volun- 
tary poverty, had community of goods, and 
cultivated holiness of life. They represent 
Judaism in the form which it assumed when 
the Jew of Palestine began, like his brethren 
abroad, to find iu the Grfeco-Alexandrian 
rloctrine a deeply religious conception of life. 
Essenism prepared a congenial soil on which 
Christianity might work, but the two, as far 
as is known never joined their forces into 
one. (Ban r : Church History.) 

B. As adj. : Pertaining or relating to the 
aect described nnder A. 

"Touched more or leas by the Essene spirit ."—Baur: 
Church History, i. 22. 

Es -se'-ni-an, a. [Essene.] Tne same as 
Essenic (q’v.). 

" What shadow of proof Is there that nothing of the 
kind existed among the vain babblings of Esscnian 
speculation ?" — Farrar: Life & Wor* of St. Paul, 
Ex cur. ix. 

Es se -nlc, a. [Eug., &c. Essen(e); -ic.] Per- 
taining or relating to the Essenes. 

Essenic Ebionitic, a. Pertaining to or 
derived from the Essenes and the Ebionites. 

"This view is of Essenic- Ebionitic origiu. "—Baur: 
Church Bistory, i. 108. 

Es' se nlsm, s. [Eog., Ac. Essen(e); -ism-] 
The system of doctrine and practice amoog 
the Essenes. [Essene.] 

" Of course it cannot lie thought for a moment that 
Christianity itself sprung from Essenism."— Baur ; 
Church History, i. 2L 

es-sen tial (tial as shall, * es-sen-tiaU* 

a. & s. [Low Lat. essentialis, from essentia = 
essence; Fr. essential ; Port, essencial ; Sp 
esencial ; Ital. es$e?tzi«£e.] 

A. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Necessary to the essence, constitutioo, 
or existence of anything; constituting or eon- 
tainiog the properties or qualities which make 
an individual, a genus, a class, Ac., what they 
really are. 

" This power cannot be innate and essential to mat- 
ter." — Bentley. 

* 2. Existiog. 

" Thrones, dominations, princedoms, vlrtnea. powers, 

EssetUial irowers," Milton : P. L., v. 841. 

3. Important in the highest degree. 

’* A great minister pots you a case, and asks you 
your opinion : but conceals an essential circumstance, 
upon which the whole weight of the matter turns."— 
Swift- 
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4. Pure; highly recti lied ; distilled ; vola- 
tile ; diffusible, containing the esseuoe or 
principle of a plaot, a drug, Ac. 

“Tlie julctf of tl»<« seed la an essential oil or balm 
designed by nature to jireatrve tbo seed from corrup- 
tion. ‘ — A rbuthnot. 

II. Med. : Idiopathic ; not aymptoiuatic ; 
said of a disease. 

B. -<4s substantive : 

* ]. Existence, being. 

*’ His utmost Ire to the height enraged. 

Will either unite consume u», or reduce 
Tu nutiiiug tiAs merit hit ~ Milton: 1\ it 95* 

* 2. Nature ; tlrst or constituent principles ; 
that which constitutea the essence of any- 
thing. 

" They do not deny that we have all the essential* of 
true churches*."— Stillinyiieet : Herman*, voL 11., eer. 0. 

3. A point or matter of the uhief or highest 
Importance. 

" To wh ich of iny own store, 

I sunersuld a few essentials more." 

( ’oteper : Hope, 433, 434. 

essential harmony, s. 

Music: Harmony independent of grace; 
auxiliary, passing, syncopated, anticipating, 
or pedal notes. 

essential-notes, s. pt. 

Music: Notes belonging to a key-ehonl. 
Thus the essential oules of the chord of F 
major are F, A, C. 

essential oils, s. pi. (Volatile oils.] 

£s sen ti-al'-i-ty (ti as shi), s. [Eng. 

essential ; - ity .] The quality of being essential 
or necessary, essential nature, essence. 

" The essentiality of what we call poetry.”— Poe .• 
U'ovlta; Poetic Principle, p. 7. 

essentially (tial as shal), a>lv. (Eng* 
essential; -ly.] 

1. By the constitution or nature of things ; 
in essence. 

" Body and spirit are essentially divided, though not 
locally distant.'*— Glanvill Scc/vi* Scicntifica. 

2. In an important degree; in the highest 
degree. 

•'Whom he accounted to be by divine right, or 
rather essentially necessary to the support of arbitrary 
power. "^Ludlow : Memoirs, L 228. 

£s-sen- tial- ness (tial as shal), s. [Eng. 
essential ; -ness.] The quality or atate of being 
essential ; essentiality. 

* es sen -ti ate (ti as shi), v.i. A t. [Lat. 

essentia, and Eng. suff. -afe.] 

A. Intrans. : To become or be changed into 
the same essence or nature. 

“Tisan axiom in natural philosophy, What comes 
nearest the nature of that it feeds, converts quicker to 
nourishment, and doth sooner « sentiateA—B. Jonton: 
Every Man out of his Humour, v. 5. 

B. Trans. : To form or invest with essen- 
tial characteristics. 

2s'-ser-a, s. [Fr. essM ; of Arabic derivation.] 
Med. : A species of cutaneous eruption, con- 
sisting of small reddish tubercles over the 
whole body, accompanied by a troublesome 
itching. It seems to be a kind of lichen or 
urticaria. ( Dunglison .) 

fcs' -sex, s. A a. [Eng. East, and Stusorts.] 

A. As subst. : A county of England, east of 
Middlesex, from which it is separated by the 
river Lea. Loudon overflows eastward into 
it at Stratford, Canning Town, Ac., and that 
portion of it is sometimes called London across 
the border. 

B. As adj . : In any way pertaining to the 
comity described under A. 

Essex emerald, s. 

Enbnn. : A geometer moth, Geonietra sma - 
ragdaria. 

•es soign, ’es soigne' 6 g silent), •es- 
soin, *es-soyne, *es-sonie, *es 
sonye, s. [O. Fr. essoine, exoiue ; Lat. 
exonero =• to relieve from a burdeu : ex = out 
of, from, and omt3 = a burden.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : An excuse, an exemption. 

** Wlttaouten any euoyne, vengeance aalle fade the not 
lite." Robert de Brunne, p. 101 

II. Law : 

1. The alleging of an excuse for one who 
la summoned or cited to appear in court, and 
who neglects or fails to appear on the day 
named ; an excuse offered for non-appearance 
in a court of law. 

“An essoyn of court®: etsonium — Cathol, Anglicum. 


2. A person excused for non-appearance in 
n court of law on the day named. 

* es soin’, v.t. [Essoin, «.] To excuse Tor 
abseuee or nou-appea ranee. 

** Away, with wings of time ; I'll not euoin thee ; 
Deuounce these ilery juitgcuicuU 1 enjoin th<* ** 
Quarles; Hut. J>m<th ( 1620 ). »ig, U. X 

* es soin\ es solgn (g silent) a. [Essoin, s.] 

Law : An epithet applied to the first three 
days of a term on wind* the court sat to 
receive easoigna. 

" There were lu each of the*e term* eta ted day* called 
diiya In banc, Us ft in bunco, on mooe one of which all 
original writa must have la-eii made returnable, ami 
on some of which the court s it to bike rs»oi£)l*, or 
excuse*, for such i»» did not aiq»ear according tu tlie 
exigency of the writ: wberelorc tin. w<v» usually 
called the Cisolyn day of the term. But esonit.nw have 
lung been abolished. Blackstone : Comment, bk. UL, 
ch. 10. 

* es soln -er, s. [Eng. e^oia ; -rr.] 

Ijxw: One who makes or offers an excuse 
for the non-appearance of another in a court 
of law. 

es -son Ite, ** hes son-ite, a. [Or. ijo-ow 

(lusson) = lower, less, because less hard than 
zircon, idocraae, Ac., winch it resembles ; sulf. 
die (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : Cinnamon - stone : A cinnamon* 

coloured or yellow variety of grossularite or 
wilnite, which is a variety of garnet. Eesonite 
is from Ceylon. (Dana.) 

es - so -rant, a. [Fr. essor = the soaring of 
birds.) * 

Her. : A term applied to a bird represented 
with its wings half open as though preparing 
to take flight. 

* es soyne’, «. [Essoion.] 

* est, a. & s. [East. ] 

es-tah'-llsh, *es tab lis sen, *es-tab- 
lyshe, t'.t. [O. Fr. establisscu t, pr. par. of 

establir ; Fr. etublir = to establish, from Lat. 
stabilio = to make Arm ; stabilis = firm ; sto 
= to stand ; Port, estubelecer; Sp. establecer ; 
ltal. sfafttitre.] [Stable. ] 

* 1. To settle or fix firmly ; to make ateady, 
firm, or stable. 

2. To place upon a firm foundation ; to 
found. 

“For be bath founded It upon the »eas, and esta- 
blished It upon the floods.**— Psalm xxiv. 12. 

3. To confirm ; to make aure ; to ordain 
permanently and with authority. 

" 1 will ettabllih my covenant with him for an ever- 
lasting covenant ‘—Oen. xviL 19. 

4. To ratify, to confirm. 

" Every vow, and every binding oath to afflict the 
soul, her husl^and may establish It or her husband 
may make it void-** — S umbers, xxx 13. 

5. To fix or settle firmly in an opinion or 
belief ; to free from doubt, wavering, or hesi- 
tation. 

“So were the churches established in the faith.**— 
Acts xv L 5. 

6. To prove legally ; to cause to be recog- 
nised as legal and valid ; as, To establish a 
marriage. 

* 7. To prove, to coufirm. 

”1 shall establyshe his wordes by S. Austen .^ "—John 
Fryrh : A Boke, fo. 35. 

S. To found or settle permanently ; to set 
up firmly ; as, To establish a colony. 

* 9. To make a settlement of any inheri- 
tance ; to settle. 

" We will establish our estate upon 
Our eldest Malcolm, whom we uame here 
The Prince of Cumberland.." 

biiaJcesp. : Macbeth, 1. 4. 

* 10. To make, ordain, or appoint by decree. 

" By the consent of all, we were established 
The people's magistrates.** 

Shitketp. : Coriolanus, ilL 1. 

11. To set up officially or hy authority and 
endow ; aa, To establish a church. 

* 12. To fulfil, to carry out, to make good. 

“0 king, establish the decree, and slgu the writing 
that it be not changed .'' — Daniel vL 6. 

13. To settle firmly or securely io any posi- 
tion. 

11. To set up in business. (Frequently 
used reflexively.) 

* 15. To form, to model, to manage. 

" He appointed in what manner bl« family should 

he establCh^d " —Clare n>lon. 

16. To institute, to set up, to appoint. 

“The standine public methods which Uod hath 
established in the Church.**— St Ut ingrteet : Sermons, 
vol. iv., ser. 2. 


T For the difference between to establish and 
to confirm, see Confirm ; for that between to 
establish and to fix, see Fix ; and for that l>e- 
tween to establish aud to institute, see In 
aTITUTE. 

cs-tab' lished, 7x1. par. or a. [Establish.] 

Established Church, s. The htate 

religi 11 of a country ; a church selected by 
the State to receive great and special privileges 
over other churches. During tlie tlrst three 
centuries of the Christian era tlie Church had 
little countenance from the State: nay. ever 
and anon was the object of cruel persecution. 
Hut in 312 it obtained in Constantine an im- 
perial proselyte, who made Christianity the 
State religion of the Roman Empire, exempted 
tlie clergy from personal taxes, ami ordered 
that work should no longer be doue 011 the 
Lord’s Day. Though Julian the Apostate tried 
hard to re-establish heathenism, his success 
was only temporary, and Constantine’s ar- 
rangements remained with little modification 
to the fall first ol the Western, and a milleniiim 
later of the Eastern Empire. During medla*val 
times, Roman Catholicism was the Stale reli- 
gion of the western part of Christendom, but 
in religious matters every kingdom was in 
vassalage to the Papacy. At the Reformation 
every nation which cast off the Roman yoke 
had a Protestant Established Church. That 
of England was based on the principle of the 
Royal Supremacy (q.v.). Except during the 
short reactionary period under Mary, and 
the revolutionary oue of the Commonwealth, 
tlm arrangements then made have continued 
till now. On the onion with behind in 1301, 
the Established Church became the United 
Church of England and Ireland, hut the Irish 
portion of the Church was disestablished aud 
disendowed in 1S70. [Church of Inland.) In 
Scotland the Established Church has, with 
aome intervals, been Presbyterian since the 
first General Assembly met in a.d. 1500. 

A very large proj*ortion of persons io Britain 
hold ihe view that kingdoms do not acknow- 
ledge God unless they possess an Established 
Church, whilst at the opposite pole stand those 
who consider that there is political injustice 
in elevating one denomination above others, 
and giving it exclusive privileges. Those who 
favour Establishments are divided in opinion 
as to the principle on which they should be 
constituted, three leading views on the subject 
being entertained. First, that the civil magis- 
trate is bound to ascertain which is the true 
faith, and having done so is bound to establish 
it, even though its professors be but a minority 
of the religious community. Second, that the 
Largest denomination should be established ; 
and third, that the Establishment should he 
constituted on a basis broad enough to include 
all the varieties at least of Christian, and 
perhaps even of other beliefs, in the land. Of 
this Broad Church party the late Dean Stanley 
was the antiring advocate. 

lu the United States there is 00 Established 
Churcn, the founders ol ihe country having 
vigorously opposed all union of Church amf 
Stale. This feeling Cuniinues, every slep iu 
that directiou being strougly opposed. 

es-tab'-lisli-er, s. [Eng. establish; -er.] One 
who or that which establishes. 

“I re^erenca the holy fathers os divine establisf.ers 
of faith.’ —Lord Digby. 

es - tab - lish - ment, • cs-tab - lysh 
mente, s. [O. Fr. establissement ; Fr eta- 
bitssement : Sp. establec im lento ; Port. estabU- 
cimento; ltal . stab il linen to.) 

* 1. The act or process of establishing or 
making firm or steady 

* 2. The act of setting up firmly or upon r 
firm foundation. 

“ For the edablpshmcnte oi Antychlistes reygne." 

— Gale : English Votnries, pt. 1L 

* 3. A confirmation or ratification of some- 
thing already done. 

•• He had not the act penned by way of recopnltion 
of right ; as, on the other side, he avoided to have it 
by uew law ; hut chose rather a kiud of middle way, 
by way of estabtuhmenf.' — Bacon .' Henry \ //. 

4. The fixing or settling firmly in an opinion 
or belief. 

5. A proving legally ; a causing to be recog- 
nised as legal and valid. 

6. A proving or confirming logically. 

■■ Beut all tbeir forces the establishment of received 
truths. *— Bishop Rail: M-'ditations <4 Vote Coat. 2. 

7. A founding or settling I'erruanently ; aa, 
the establishment of a colooy. 
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*8. A state of being established or of 
settlement. 

“ TntlU he had her settled In her ralne, 

With safe asanraunce aud establishment* 

Spenser : F. Q.. V. *1. 86. 

* 9. A settled regulation ; a form, model, 
or ay ate in. 

" Now come into that general reformation, and hrlng 
in that establishment by which till jneii should be con- 
tained in duty.*— Spenser . Present Mute of Jrchnvl 

* 10. A foundation or basis ; a fundamental 
principle. 

"The eaered order to which yon belong, and even 
the establishment on which It su (mints, have often been 
•truck at; but in vain " — itterbnry. 

*11. A settled or final rest. 

" Whilst we set up our hopes and establishment here, 
we do not sei lonely consider that God has provided 
another ami hotter place for us.' — Wake 

* 12. An allowance for subsistence ; income, 
salary, resources. 

"His excellency, who had the sole disposal of the 
emperor's revenue, might gradually lessen your esta- 
blishment. "Swift. 

13. The place where a person is permanently 
settled either for residence or business ; a 
person's residence or place of business, to- 
gether with the assistants, servants, and other 
things necessary to or connected with it. 

14. An institution, generally of a public 
nature. 

15. The number of men in an army, regi- 
ment, navy, &c. 

16. The form of religion and church govern- 
ment established by law in any country ; the 
established church of a country. 

" Both his theology and Ills advocacy of the Esta- 
blishment nse manly mid outspoken.' 1 — British Quar- 
terly Review, vol. txil. {'.973), p. 687. 

•es-t^b -lish-men-tiir'-i-an,a. & a. [Eng. 

establishment; -avian. 1 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to an established 
chiireh or its system and doctrines. 

B. As subst. : A supporter of the ayatem of 
established churches. 

" es - tab - li3h - men - tar'- 1 - an - ism, s. 

(Eng. establishmentarian ; -ism.] The system 
or doctrine of an established church ; advo- 
cacy of church establishment. 

" Establishmentarfanlsm . . . was wont, no doubt, 
to roll over the prebitlal tongue as the most savoury 
of polysyllables.' _ Rail; Modern English, p. 44. 

es'-ta-cade, s. [Fr. ; Sp. estacada = a paling, 
a palisade; Sp. & Port. esf«ca = a pale, a 
stake ; ltal. sfocca. ] [Stake.] 

Fort. : A line of stakea in water or swampy 
ground to check the approach of an enemy. 

•es-ta fet’, * es-ta-fet'te, $. [Fr. estafette, 
from Sp. ednfeta: Ital. staffetta = a courier, 
from staffa = a stirrup.] A courier, an ex- 
press, a messenger. 

" An estafette waa dispatched on the part of our 
ministers at the Hague, reqnlriug Marshal Bender to 
suspend bis march."— Boot h by : On Burke, p. 84. 

* es-tam'-i-net (final t silent), s. [Fr.] A 
coffee-house where smoking is allowed. 

* es-tan -cl-a (ci as tbl), s. [Sp.] A man- 
sion, a dwelling ; landed property. 

es-tan-ci-e'-rd (cl as thi), s. [Sp.] [Es- 
tancia.] A farm-bailiff ; the overseer or 
bailiff of a domain. 

*es-tat, a. [Estate.] 

es-ta'te, *es-tat, 8. [O. Fr. estat; Fr. Hot , 
.from Lnt. status , from sto — to .stand ; Sp. it 
Port, est ado ; Ital. stato. The same word as 
State, which is the later spelling.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

]. A fixed state. 

2. State, condition, circumstances of life of 
any person. 

i “ Yes. you have felt, and may not cease to feel. 

The estate of man would be indeed forlorn." 

Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. iv. 

3. State or condition generally. 

"Truth and certainty are not at all secured by In- 
nate principles: but men me in the same uncertain, 
floating estate with as without them."— Locke. 

4. Rank, quality, position. 

"Who hath not heard of the greatness of voor es- 
tate f Who aeeth not that your estate is much excelled 
with that sweet uniting of all beauties?" — SUtncy, 

*5. A person of high rank, dignity, or posi- 
tion. 

"Hero', on his birth-day, made a snnper to his 
lords, high-captains, and chief estates of Galilee.*— 
Mark vi. 21. 


6. A clausa or order of men in a nation in- 
vested with political rights ; as, in Great. 
Britain the flutes of the realm are the lords 
spiritual, tlio lords temporal, aud the com- 
mons. 

"That question the Estate s of Scotland could not 
evade." — Macaulay : /list. Eng., ch. x lit. 

*[ The public press is frequently called the 
Fourth Estate, in reference to the great power 
wielded by it in public matters. 

* 7. The general public interests or affairs ; 
the state ; the general body politic. 

"Many times the things adduced to Judgment may 
be tneum et fawn, when the reason and consequences 
thereof may reach to point of estate . 1 call matters of 
estate not only the parts of sovereignty, but whatso- 
ever lntroduceth any great alteration, or daugerous 
precedent, or concerneth manifestly any great purtum 
of people ." — Bacon : Essays. 

8. A piece of landed property ; a domain. 

9. Property, possessions, fortune. 

" They have lived for harsher servitude, 

Whether In soul, in body, or estate l ” 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vi. 

10. In tbe 8a me sense as II. 2. 

11. Law : 

1. The interest or amount of interest which 
a man has in lands, tenements, or other 
effects. Real estate consists of freehold lands, 
tenements, or hereditaments ; personal estate 
comprises interests in lands, tenements, or 
hereditaments for a term of years, and all 
other property. The former descends to the 
heirs ; the latter to the executors or adminis- 
trators. 

“ Every man who bad fifty pounds a year derived 
from laud, or six hundred pounds of |>ersonaJ estate. 
Was charged in like manner with one pikeman or 
musketeer.'— Macaulay ■ Hist. Eng., ch. Hi. 

2. In bankruptcy, the assets belonging to 
the bankrupt. 

* es-ta to, v.t. [Estate, 8.] 

* 1. To establish. 

" 1 will estate your daughters in what I bave pro- 
mised."— Beaumont A Fletcher. 

2. To endow with an estate ; to settle an 
estate upon. 

“ How royally we are allied, how gloriously estated .* 
— Bp Hull : Holy Raptures. 

3. To settle as an estate or fortune. 

"All the revenue that wrs old Sir Rowland's will I 
estate upon you." — Shakesp. : As Vou Like It, v. 2. 

"estate lich, *es tat-ly, a. [Eog. estate; 
-lich, -ly.] Stately. 

"It pelned hire ... to ben estatelfrh of manere." 

Romaunt of the Rose (Prol.). 140 

esteem', *es-teme, v.t. & i. [ Fr. estimer, 
from Lat. w stimo = to value, to estimate ; Sp. 
& Port, estivuir; Ital. estiimre, shmare.] 

A. Transitive.: 

1. To estimate, to value by comparison. 

"It shall be worth nccordiugo as it is estemed."— 
Bible (16S1), Levd. xxvlL 

2. To set a value upon, whether high or 
low ; to estimate, to value ; to hold in estima- 
tion. 

" I preferred her before sceptres and thrones, and 
esteemed riches nothing In comparison of her.' — 
H’wdom vii, 8. 

3. To value or rate highly ; to prize ; to 
hold in high estimation. 

*' Me and iny possessions she esteems not." 

Shakesp. . Two Gentlemen, itl. 1. 

4. To think, consider, repute. 

" ‘Tls better to be vile than vile esteemed." 

Shakesp . ; Sonnet 121. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To consider as to value ; to reckon. 

"That no man csfeme of hyniselfe more than It be- 
cometh him to esterne." — Bible (1651), Romayiws x\. 

2. To think, to consider, to hold ail opinion. 

" Beseech you so to esteem of us.* 

Sbnkcitp. Winters Tale. li. a 

If Crahli thus discriminates between esteem, 
reaard. ami respect: 44 Esteem and respect flow 
from the understanding ; regard springs from 
the heart, as well as the head : esteem is pro- 
duced by intrinsic worth ; respect by extrinsic 
qualities ; regarl is affection blended with 
esteem : it is in the power of every man, inde- 
pendently of nil collateral circumstances, to 
acquire the esteem of others ; hut resjwct and 
regard are within the reach of a limited number 
only : the high and the low, the rich and the 
poor, the equal and the unequal, are each, in 
their turn, the objects of esteem ; those only 
are objects of respect who have some mark (if 
distinction or superiority, either of birth, 
talent, acquirements, or the like ; reaard sub- 
sists only between friends, or mose who stand 
in close connexion with each other: industry 


and sobriety excite our esteem for one man, 
charity and benevolence our esteem for another ; 
superior Laming or abilities excite our respect 
for another ; a long acquaintance, or u leci- 
procity of kind otlkces, excites a mutual re- 
gard. " (Crabb : Eng. Sy non.) 

cs~teem', s. [Fr. estime.) [Esteem, u] 

*1. Valuation, price, value, worth. 

"The lull esteem In gold."—,/. Webster. [Webtfer.) 

2. Estimation, opinion, or judgment as to 
merit or demerit. 

"A coward Id thine own esteem. " 

bhukesp. : Uacbeth. ]. 7. 

3. A high value, estimation, or opinion con- 
cerning anything ; great regard. 

" Esteem la the commence uicut of aiffcliou."— 
Cognn: On the Passions, ch. !»., class. 2. 

4. The state or condition of being estimated ; 
estimation, value. 

"It la not always necessary to grant thing* not 
asked for, lest by so doing they become of little 
esteem."— Banyan : Pilynms Progress, pt. li. 

*es teem'-a ble, a. [Eng. esteem, v. ; -able.) 
Worthy of being esteemed or valued highly ; 
estimable. 

"Homer allow* their characters etteemable quali- 
ties.’— Pope . Homers Iliad, vi. sjO (UuUjJ, 

es-teem’ cr, s. [Eng. esteem, v. ; -er.] One 
who esteems or values highly ; one who sets a 
high value or estimation upon anything. 

"Tbia might iuatruet the proudest esteemer of hi* 
owu parts, how useful It is to talk aud couault with 
others. 1 —Locke. 

Es r -ther(ther aster), s. [Gr.’E (Esther) ; 

Heb. 1FIC14 {Ester ) = (l) the planet Venus, (2) 
Esther.] 

1. .Scrip. Hist. : The Persian name of 
Hadassah. daughter of Abihail, a son of 
Sltimei, he again being a sou of Kish a Ben- 
jnmite. Iler story is too well known to re- 
quire repetition. Gesenius thinks the name 
Hadassah the same as Atossa, daughter of 
Cyrus, but the general opinion is that the 
Ahasuerus to whom slit was married Mas 
Xerxes, the same who so utterly failed in his 
invasion of Greece. 

2. Scrip. Canon : An Old Testament book, 
placed in the English Bible between Nehemiali 
and Job, but in the Hebrew between Eccle- 
siastes ami Daniel. Its Hebrew is like that 
of Ezra and parts of the Chronicles, with some 

* Persian and some Aramean words, its author 
is unknown, and regarding ita age varioua 
opinions have been entertained. The Jews 
valued it highly. Some of the Christian fathers 
rejected it, moved by the sanguinary spirit 
which it seems to breathe and the absence 
from it of the Divine name. Luther had not 
a high opinion of it. it was formally attacked 
by CEder, Corrodi, Augusti, Bertholdt, De 
Wette, Bleek, and the Rationalists generally, 
but has been defended by Eiohhorn, Jahn, 
Havernick, and others. Though some have 
deemed its story mythic, a powerful argument 
to piove that the dreadful events recorded 
actually occurred has been founded on the 
fact that the Jews still observe the feast of 
Puri m (ix. 24-32). 

es-ther'-i-a> s. [An anagram for Theresia. 
A St. Thciesa is mognised in the liagiulogy 
of the Rumno Church.] 

1. Zool. : A genus of crustaceans, order Phyl- 
lopoda, family Liiiinudiudae. The body is 
piotected by a bivalve carapace, with concen- 
tric. lines of growth, the two bivalves of which 
are united at their beaks, though they have 
not a ligament. Twenty-four recent species 
have been discovered, all inhabitants of fiesli 
or of brackish water, not one marine. [2.] 

2, Pala’ont.: Till lS.' O, the carapace of Es- 
theria, found in the Old Red Sandstone rocks of 
Scotland, was believed to be the bivalve shell of 
a small marine mollusc, Fosidono)nya minuta. 
The discovery in that year by Mr. T. Rupert 
Jones, F.R.S., that it was probably erti'-ti- 
ceous and from fresh or brackish water w is 
one reason why the old view that the Old Red 
Sandstone of Scotland n is marine had to be 
abandoned. [Devonian. Old Red Sandstone.] 
In a monograph of Esflicria for the Palamntn- 
grapliical Society, published in 1S(>2, ami in 
a paper subsequently before the Geological 
Society, Prof. Jones’ showed that Estheriaa 
occurred in the Devonian, Lower and Upper 
Carboniferous, Permian. Triassic , Rhatic, 
Oolitic, \V balden, and Tertiary formations. 
They reached their maximum about tbe Upper 
Trias. They have beeu found in England, 
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Scotland , and Ireland, in France, Germany, 
Russia, North America, Central India, Ac., 
and wherever they occur tend to prove the 
stratum in which they are found not to be 
marine, (Quar. Jour. (Jeol. Soc., vol. xix, (1803), 

I t. i. pp. 141 167.) 

es ther -i-an, «. & a. [Mod. Lat. eslh eria, 
and Eng., <kc. suir. -an.] 

A. As adj. : Akiu, pertaining, or relating 
to the Estheria (q.v.). 

B. As subst. : A fossil crustacean of the 
genus Estheria. 

es thc-§l 6m'-e ter, s. [Gr. atir9ri<rt<: (ais- 
tlmis) perception, sensibility, and perpov 
( me tron ) = a measure.] 

Surg. : An instrument to ascertain the 
tactile sensibility of the human body. It has 
two points, adjustable as to distance, and the 
object is to ascertain the greatest proximity 
at which the points give distinct sensations. 
The result is indicative of a normal or ab- 
normal condition of the surface. [Nerve- 
needle.] 

es-thet ic, es thet -ic-al, a. [JSsthetic.] 

es-tbet ics, s. [.Esthetics.] 

* cs-tif -er-ous, a. [Eat. <r*tus = heat ; fero 
- to bear, and Eng. adj. sutf. -ous ) Produc- 
ing beat. 

cs tim-a blc, a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. c rsti - 
mabilts, from irsfmo=^tn value, to estimate ; 
Sp. estimable; Ital. estimabile.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Capable of being estimated or valued ; 
as, estimable damage. 

2. Valuable ; of a high value. 

" A pound o t man's flesh, taken from a man. 

Is not so estimable or profitable 
As flesh of muttons, beefs, or goats." 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, 1. 9. 

3. Worthy of esteem or regard ; deserviug 
of high estimation. 

"The more estimable, nay the moat accomplished 
Characters."— Hurd. • Dialogue 8. 

’ B, As subst. : A person or thing worthy of 
esteem ; a valuable. 

“ The queen of Sheba, among presents unto Solomon, 
brought some plants of the balsam tree, as one of the 
peculiar estimable* of her couutry."— Sir T. Browne ; 
Miscellanies, p. 60. 

*es tim-a-ble ness, a. [Eng. estimable; 
-ness,) The quality or state of being estim- 
able or worthy of esteem. 

es -tim a-bly, adv. [Eng. estimable); dy.) 
In an estimable manner. 

es ti mate, v.t. &. i. [Lat. evstimatus , pa. par. 
of cestivw = to value, to estimate.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To value ; to adjust or determine the 
value of ; to judge of anything by comparison 
with something else ; to fix the worth of. 

"When a man shall aauctify bia house to the Lord, 
then the priest shall estimate it whether it be good or 
bad."— Leviticus xxvii. 14. 

2. To compute, to reckon : as, He estimated 
the number present at 300. 

•} Crabb thus discriminates between to 
estimate, to compute, and to rate: “All these 
terms mark the mental operation by which 
the sum, amount, or value of things is ob- 
tained : to estimate is to obtain the aggregate 
sum in one's mind, either by an immediate or 
a progressive act; to compute is to obtain the 
sum by the gradual process of putting together 
items; to rate is to fix the relative value in 
one’s mind by deduction and comparison : a 
builder estimates the expense of building a 
bouse on a given plan ; a proprietor of houses 
computes the probable diminution in the value 
of his property in consequence of wear and tear ; 
the surveyor rates the present value of lands or 
houses. In the moral acceptation they bear the 
Same analogy to each other : smne men are apt 
to estimate the adventitious privileges of birth 
or rank too high ; it would be a useful occupa- 
tion for men to compute, the loss they sustain 
by the idle waste of time on the one hand, 
and its necessarily unprofitable consumption 
on the other : lie who rates his abilities too 
high is in danger of despising the means which 
are essential to secure success." ( Crabb : Eng. 
Synon.) 

£s ti mate, $. [Lat. axtimatus = valuation, 
estimation, from rrstimatus, pa. par. of erstimo 
= to value, to estimate.] 


1. A mental valuation, computation, or 
calculation of the value, extent, degree, size, 
expense, &c. t of anything; a valuing or eati- 
mating ill the tnind the comparative value, 
merits, &c. , of two things. 

" VuT who could *mk mid settle to that point 
In framing estimates of Iu.-ji rviul gain. 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. Iv. 

2. A statement of the probable account or 
cost of carrying out any work, conducting a 
business, 

es ti ma tlon, * es tl ma cion, a. [Fr. 

estimation, trom Lat. testimatto, from cestima • 
tus, pa. par. of erdimo — in value, estimate ; 
Sp. estnnacion ; Ilal. estimasione.) 

1. The act of estimating, valuing, or asses- 
sing ; valuation ; assessment. 

** If ii man should sanctify unto the Lord some part 
of a field, the estimation shall he according to the 
seed." — Leviticus xxvii. 10. 

2. The act of calculating, or computing the 
value, extent, size, number, &c., of anything ; 
calculation, computation. 

* 3. Conjecture, supposition. 

*' I speak not this ill estimation. 

As vrbat I think might I*?, hut what I kuuw. # 

Shake tp. : 1 Henry /V , L 8. 

4. Opinion, judgment. 

*• Abroad in the estimation* of men/’— Burrow : 
Sermons, vol. I , ser. 6. 

0. Esteem, regard, honour, favourable 
opinion. 

" Crimes there were laid to his charge many, the 
least whereof heme Just, had l>ereaved him of eiflnw- 
tion and credit with men." — Hooker. 

*es-ti-ma tive, «s ti ma -tive, a. 

[Eag. esfimaf(c); -ire.] 

1. Having the power of estimating the 
value, worth, &c., of various things. 

•' The error Is uot in the eye. hut in the estimative 
faculty, which mistakiugly concludes that colour to 
belong to the wall, which indeed belongs to the object. ' 

• — Boyle : On Colours. 

2. Imaginative. 

" Phantasie, or imagination, which some call aestima- 
tive." —Burton ; Anal, of Melancholy, p. 43. 

es -ti ma tor, s. [Lat. (estimator, from cesti- 
'inatus, pa. par. of optima; Fr. estimateur.) 
One who estimates or values. 

" Learned men, tliat are cotopeteut estimators."— 
Boyle : Works, i\. 175. 

es-tiv’-al, * ses-tiv al, a. [Lat. cestivus, 
from oestas=. summer.] * 

1. Pertaining to the summer. 

” Vernal, cestival, and autumnal garlands."— Browne ; 
MitcelL Tracts, p. 92. 

2. Continuing for the summer. 

* es -tiv ate, ms-tiv-ate, v.i. [Lat. cestiva- 
tiim, sup. of cestivo, from a'stas = summer.] To 
pass the summer ; to summer iu a place. 
(Cocfceram.) 

es-tiv-a -tion, s. [Estivation.] 

* es-toc', s. [Fr.] A short sword worn at 
the girdle by mounted soldiers. 

es-toil e, e-toil e (toile as twal), s. [Fr.] 

Her. : A star with six wavy points ; it is 
thus distinguished from 
a mullet, which lias but 
five straight points. 

es-toil -ee [toil as 
twal), s. [Fr.] 

Her. : A star with four 
long rays in form of a 
cross, tapering from the 
centre to the poiuts. 

Also called Cross - es- 
toilee. 

es-top', v.t. [0. Fr. estoper; Fr. etouper = to 
atop up with tow ; Lat. stuppa, stupa = tow.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : To hinder, to stop, to bar. 

" Perceauyng that all succours were clerely estopped.” 
—Ball; Henry VII. (an. 6). 

2. Law : To impede, hinder, or bar by one’s 
own act. 

" If the party be indicted by a wrong name, aud 
plead to that indictment by that name, lie shall not 
be received after to plead misnomer, for he is con- 
cluded and estopped by hia plea by that name. "—Bale: 
Bist Pleas of the Crown, pL ii, ch. xxv. 

es' to per pet'-u-um, per-pet'-u-a, phr. 
[Lat] May or let it be perpetual or for ever. 

es-top -pel, * es top le, s. [Eng. estop ; -tl.) 
1. Ord. Lang. : A stoppage or impediment. 

" Ext o files of water coursea doe iu some places grow 
by such meant* “ — A'orden : & urreior's Dialogue (VGI0). 


2. Jxiw : (For def. sec extract). 

“ Au estoppel is likewise a m*cUl plea In bar!: which 
happens where a man has done some act, or executed 
some deed, which esVsps or precludes him from aver- 
rmg anyth mg to the contrary. As where a statement 
of a particular fact is made in the recital of a l*>ud or 
other instrument, and a contract in made with refer- 
euee to that recital, it is not. a* between the parti*-* to 
the instrument, competent to the party bound to 
deny the recitaL "—Blackstone : Comments, hk. Ill, 
ch. 11. 

es tou fade, 3. [Fr. etouffodr, from 0. Fr 
estoujjcr ; Fr. etovffer — to stuff.] 

f.ooA:. ; A mode of cookiug meal slowly in ft 
closed vessel. 

cs-to -ver^, s. pi. [O. Fr.] 

Law.: Necessaries or supplies allowed by 
law ; an allowance to a person out of an estate 
or other for support, Ac., as of wood to a 
tenant for life ; sustenance to a man conhned 
for felony out of his estate ; alimony to a 
woman divorced out of licr husband’s estate, 
&c. [Bote, I. s.] 
if Common of Estovers : 
law : The liberty of taking necessary wood 
for the' use or furniture of a house or fiuna 
from off another's estate. 

es-trade, 8. [Fr., from Lat. stratum.] A 

slightly raised platform, occupying a part of a 
room. It may form a dais. 

* es trad-l-ot, s. [Ital. stradiotti ; Gr. 
tTrpaTitoTtfs (stratidtes) = a soldier.] An Alba- 
nian soldier, a dragoon or light-horseman 
employed in the French armies in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. 

" Accompanied with crosse-bowe men oubomb^cke, 
estradiols xnd footineu." — Comints, by Danet, FL ft 

* cs-tri.lt, * es trayt, v.t. [Strait.] T» 

narrow or confine ; to shut in. 

"The Turk hath estrayted as very n ere."— fi/r T. 
More Dialoge, p. 145. 

* es tra ma-^on', a [Fr.] 

1. A kind of dagger, used in the middlfl 
ages. 

2. A pass with a sword. 

es-tran'ge, * e& traunge, v.t. [O. Fr. 

estranger , from estrange — strange ; Lat 
extraneus ; Fr. etranger.) [Strange.] 

1. To send to or keep at a distance ; to with- 
draw or keep away from. 

" Thy command estranged me from thy bed." 

Howe; Lucan, II. 533. 

* 2. To withdraw, keep back, or withhold. 

" We must estrange our belief from every thing 
which is uot clearly aud distinctly evidenced.’— Gian- 
trill : Scepsis.Scientifica. 

* 3. To alienate ; to divert from its original 
purpose, use, or possessor. 

" They have estranged this place, and have burnt In* 
cense in it to other gods ."*— Jeremiah xix. 4. 

4. To alienate, as tbe affections ; to turn 
from kindness, goodwill, or affection to indif- 
ference or ill-will. 

“ Every acquisition which they made on the Conti- 
neut estranged them more aud more from the popu- 
lation of our island .”— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. i. 

* es tran ge, * es-traunge, a. [0. Fr. es- 
trange; Fr. e (range ; Ital. estranto ; Port, 
esfranfto.] [Estrange, ».] 

1. Foreign, belonging to another nation or 
couutry. 

" Hauinge with them souldyars estra ungers.*— 
Hicolls : Thucydides, fu. 78. 

2. Strange, unfamiliar, reserved. 

" His bieghe porte and his mauere estraunge ." 

Chaucer ; Trmlus, L 1.084. 

es-tranged, pa. par. or a. [Estranqe, v.] 

*es-trang'-ed-ness, s. [Eng. estranged; 
^tess.] The quality or state of being estranged 
or alienated in affection ; estrangement. 

“Dbdaiuiug to eat with oue. beins: the greatest 
token of esrrangedness or want of familiarity one with 
another. ' — Pry'nne. I 'indict, of Pour Quest. (1645), p. 3. 

# es-trange-ful, k es trang-full, * es- 
traunge -ful, a. [Eng. estrange; - fuL ] 
Foreign, strange. 

“ Alt^cether estrangfuB aud Iudiau-like.” — Chap- 
man : Masque qf Middle Temple. 

es-tran ge-ment, s. [Eng. est range ; -wrnf.] 

1. The act of estranging or alienating in 
aflections. 

2. The state of being estranged ; a keeping 
away or at a distance ; alienation of affections. 

“ Desires, by a lone estrangement from better things* 
come at length perfectly to loath, and fly off from 
th*ui."— South ; Sermons, voL ii.. ser. 6. 
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£s-tran'-ger, $. [Eng. estrang(e) ; -er.) One 
who estranges or alienates the affections. 

* es-tr&n'-gle, v.t. [Stranole.] 

Ss-tra-pade', s. [Fr. ; ltal. strappata, from 
strappare = to pull, to snatch, to wrench ; 
Prov. Ger. strappen = to draw ; Ger. straff = 
tight. ] The struggles of a horse to get rid of 
hia rider by rearing, kicking, plunging, &c. 

* es-tra'y, v.i. [O. Fr. estrayer, estraier , from 
Low Lat. extravago.) [Stray, v.) To stray, 
to wander, to rove. 

“This nymph one day, surcharged with lore and grief. 
Entrant apart." Daniel : Hymen's Triumph. 

^8-tra'y. s. [Estray, v.) A tame beast, as a 
horse, ox, Ac., found straying without an 
owner. 

•• Ettrayt are such valuable) animals as axe found 
wandering in any manor or lordship, and no man 
knows the owner, in which caso the law gives them to 
the sovereign as the general owner, in recompense lor 
the damage which they may have done therein : end 
they now most commonly belong to the lord of tho 
manor by special grant from the crown.'*— Blackstone: 
Comment., ok. L, cb. 8. 

•estre, * es ter, * es-tere, s. [O. Fr., 

from estre ; Fr. etre = to he.J 

1. A matter, an affair. 

•• He told him of alle the estere that him mette that 
nyglit." Robert de Brunne , p. 94. 

2. The inner part of a building. 

“[She] kuew the ettrei bet than did this John." 

Chaucer: C. T., 4,298. 

£s-treat\ s . [Norm. Fr. estraite, estre ite, from 
Lat. extractum, sup. of extraho = to draw out.) 

Law : A true copy of an original writing ; 
specification of fines or penalties set down in 
the rolls of a court, to be levied by the bailiff 
or otber officer on each offender. 

£s-treat', v.t. [Estreat, s.) 

Law: 

1. To extract or copy from the records of a 
court, as a forfeited recognizance, to be re- 
turned to the Court of Exchequer for prose- 
cution. 

" This recognisance, if taken by a Justice of the 
peace, ie certified to the next sessions ; and if the con- 
dition he broken by any breach of the peace in the one 
case, or any misbehaviour in the other, the recogui 
Banco becomes forfeited or absolute ; end being es- 
treated or extracted, taken out from among the other 
records, and sent up to the Exchequer ; the party and 
hia sureties, Laving now become absolute debtors of 
tbe crown, are sued for the several sums in which 
they are respectively bound." — Blackstone: : Comment., 
bk. iv., ch. IS. 

2. To levy fine under eatreat. 

“If as divines tell ua, the poor be God's receivers, 
then they seem to have a title, as well by Justice as by 
charity, to the amerciaments that are estreated upon 
trespasses against their Lord."— Boyle : Against Swear- 
ing. p. 112. 

* es-tre’pe, V.t. [Norm. Fr. estreper , estripper 
= to waste, to strip.) 

Law: To commit waste, as by depriving 
trees of their branches, lands of their trees, &c. 

* e»-tro pe-ment, s. [Eng. estrepe ; - ment .) 

Law : Waste or spoil made by the tenant for 
term or life upon any lands or woods to the pre- 
judice of him to whom the reversion belongs. 

"Cheerful prattle about estrepetnent and mortdan- 
cester, mainprise, &c."— Daily Telegraph. Aug. 4, 1874 ; 
The Great Seal. 

• cstres, s. pi. [Estre.] 

# es'-tri9h, *es'-tridge, s. [Ostrich.] 

1. All ostrich (q.v.). 

" In that mood. 

The dove will peck the estridge." 

Shakesp. : Antony <t Cleopatra, lit. 13. 

2. The fine, soft down lying immediately 
under the feathers of the ostrich. 

* es’-tro, s. [Lat. oestrum = a gadfly.) 

1. Lit. : A gadfly. 

2. Fig. : Any violent or irresistible impulse. 
(Marston: Farasitaster, ii.) 

* es'-tu-anse, s. [Lat. cestuans, pr. par. of 
(rstao = to boil with heat ; cestus = beat.) 
Heat, warmth. 

"Averroes restrained hia hilarity, and made no more 
thereof than Seneca coinmendeth, and was allowable 
in Cato ; that la, a sober lucaleacence, and regulated 
estuanee from wine.*'— Browne. 

*es tu-ar -i-an, a. [Estuarine.) 

i*‘-tu-ar-me, * es-tu ar l-an, «. [Eng. 
estuary; ~ine , -an.) Of or pertaioiug to an 
estuary ; formed in an estuary. 

" A tendency to a recurrence of estuarine conditions." 
—Judd, in tjuar. Jour. Geol, Soc., xxxiv., pt- )., p. 680. 


es-tu-ar-y, ees-tu-ar-y, *cs tu ar-le, 

s. & d. [Lat. cestuarium =■ a creek ; cestuo 

— to surge, to foam ; tvstus = the tide.) 

A* As substantive : 

♦ I, Ord. Lang. : A place where water, &c., 
boils up. 

"Over the estuary, or in some neighbouring part of 
the place, where the mineral water springs.' —Boyle : 
Works, iv. 799. 

II. Technically: 

1. Geog. : An arm of the sea ; the mouth of 
a river, &e. in which the tide meets the car- 
rent, or ebbs and flows ; a firth. 

"The dreary strand of the estuary of the Laggan." 

— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvL 

2. Geol. : Most estuaries were formed at first 
by tba combined influence of rivers seeking 
exit into the atljacent ocean, aud tides 
from that ocean forcing themselves up the 
channel inland. The same causes which 
formed an estuary at first tend to keep it 
open. Both the tide and the river current in 
their mutual encounter are laden with sedi- 
ment which, as long as the struggle between 
them is balanced, tends to he deposited, 
forming a bar at the river's moath, bat on the 
ebb of the tide the river current, hitherto 
dammed up as by an embankment, rushes out 
to sea with unchecked violence, carrying all 
or most of the deposited sediment to a great 
distance. Estuaries, though in the main keep* 
ing their channels open, yet here and there 
partially silt ap where eddies exist. But this 
gain of land does not nearly compensate for 
tbe immense quantity carried oat to sea. 
Freshwater species of animals aud plants are 
imbedded in modern estuaries. 

E. 4s adjective : 

1. Biol. : Living in an estuary. (Often used 
of shells.) 

“One very common estuary shell" — Woodward: 
Mollusca {ed. Tate), p. 48, 

2. Geol : Belonging to or formed in an es- 
tuary. (Used of strata.) 

* es'-tu-ate, v.i. [Lat. csstuo = to boil, to 
surge.) To boil up, to swell, to be in a state 
of commotion ; to rage, arid swell. 

" Whose lusts . . . estuate and boil within." 

Hopkins : Practical Exposition. 

* es-tu-a'-tion, 5 . [Lat. cestuatio , from cestuo 

— to boil, to surge.) 

1. The act or state of boiling, foaming, or 
surging. 

“ Rivers and lakes who want those fermenting parts 
at the bottom, are not excited unto equations 
Broumc : Vulgar Erroitrs, bk. vii., ch. xiv. 

2. Agitation, commotion, excitement. 

" The less obnoxious we shall be to the estuations of 
Joys and fears. "—Moujitagu : Devoute Essayes, pt. 1., 
treat. xvL, § 6. 

* es'-tiire, s. [Lat. cestuo = to boil, to surge.) 
Boiling, foaming, surging, violence, commotion. 

"The seas retain 

Not only their outrageous rsiure there." 

Chapman : Homer t Odyssey, bk. xiL 

* eat- ward, adv. [ Eastward. ] Toward the 
east ; on the east side. 

" And for to don his right and sacrifice, 

He estward hath upon the gate above." 

Chaucer: C. T , 1,904, 1,905. 

* e su' ri-ent, a. & s. [Lat. esuriens, pr. par. 
of emtio = to be hungry ; a desid. from edo = 
to eat.) 

A. As ad}. : Hungry, inclined to eat, greedy, 
voracious. 

"To the end that he might advance his esurient 
geuie in antiquities ."— Life of A. Wood, p. 147. 

B. As subst. : One who is greedy or vora- 
cious. 

“ An insatiable erurient after riches." — Wood : 
Athence, Oxon. 

* e'-su rine, a. <fc s. [Lat. e$urio= to be 
hungry.) 

A. As adj.: Causing hunger ; promoting the 
appetite. 

"Over much piercing is the air of Hampstead, in 
which BOTt of air there is always something esurine 
and acid." — lVtsemaw. 

B. As substantive: 

Med. : A draught or drug intended to pro- 
mote the appetite ; a tonic. 

e'-ta 9 ism, s. [Fr. «tacisroe.) 

Philol. : The method of pronouncing Greek 
in which the letter ij {eta) has the sound of a 
in fate . (Larousse.) In modern Greek this 
letter lias the sound of ee in fleet. [Itacism.] 

e'-ta- 9 ist, s. [Fr. Haciste.) One who prac- 
tises or defends etacism (q.v.) 


& -tee r 1 - 0 , t e-talr -i-um, s. [Gr. iraiptm 

( hetairia ), eraipcia (hetaireia) = companion- 
ship, brotherhood.) 

Bot. : An aggregate fruit having distinct 
ovaries, the pericarp indeliiscent, cither dry 
upon a dry receptacle, as in Ratio nculua, or 
dry upon a fleshy receptacle, as in the Straw- 
berry, or fleshy upon a dry receptacle, as in 
the genus Rubus. Containing the raspberry, 
the blackberry, &c. The parts of an etaerio 
are aclienes. ( Lindley .) [Erytiirostomum.J 

e-ta-gere (gere as zhar), s. [Fr., from 

etager = to raise by stages or stories ; etage = 
a stage, a story.] A aet of shelves in the form 
of an ornamental standing* piece of furniture. 
Used for the display of articles of vertu. 

Et'-a-nln, s. [Corrupted Arab.) 

AsJron. : A fixed star of the second magni- 
tude, called also y Draconis. By it Bradley 
discovered the aberration of the fixed stars. 

e tat major (a-ta ma-zhor), 5 . [Fr.) 

Mil. : The staff of an army or regiment. 
[Staff.] It includes all oflicers above the rank 
of colonel ; all adjutants, q a arter -111 asters, 
inspectors, engineers, commissaries, ordnance 
officers, paymasters, surgeons, judge -advocates, 
and their non-commissioned assistants. In 
the department of military map-making, the 
English Ordnance Office corresponds in some 
respects to the French 6tat-major. 

et 9 set'-er-a, *et 9 et'-cr-a, phr. [Lat.) 

And the rest ; and others of a like kind ; and 
ao forth ; and so on. It is osed to indicate 
that more of the same kind might be men- 
tioned, bat for brevity have been omitted. 
It is commonly written etc., or Ac. 

" I have by me an elaborate treatise on the apoai- 
opeais called an et ccetera, it being a figure much used 
by some learned authora. 1 " — Addison : Tatlcr, No. 133. 

et esetera oath. An oath imposed on 
tbe clergy by the Anglican bishops in 1040, 
** binding them to attempt oo alteration in the 
government of the Church by bishops, deans, 
archdeacons, &e." ( Ballam : Con. Hist., ch. ix.) 

et9h, s. & a. [Eddish.) 

A. As substantive : 

1, Eddish (q.v.). 

“ Lay dung upon the etch, and sow it with barley."— 
Mortimer : Husbandry. 

2. Groand from which a crop has been taken. 

B. As adj. : Sown on ground from which a 
crop baa been taken. 

" Wheu they sow their etch crops, they spr inkl e a pound 
or two of clover ou an acre." — Mortimer : Husbandry. 

et9h (1), v.t. & i. [But. e£sen = to etch, from 
at sen = to corrode, to etch ; O. H. Ger. ezzen 
- to eat.) 

A. Transitive : 

1. To engrave by means of a pointed tool 
and aeid upon a metallic or glass surfaee ; to 
draw with an etcbicg-needle. It is applied 
both to the plate and design. [Etching, $.] 

“Plates etched, some by a French, and othera by an 
English artificer." — Boyle : Works, iii. 459. 

2. To sketch, to draw, to delineate. (Here 
it may be a mistake or a misspelling for eche 
= eek (q.v.) 

"There are many empty terms to be found in some 
learned wntei‘6. to which they had recourse to etch out 
their systems.' '—Locke. 

B. Intrans. : To practise the art of etching. 

"Swauevelt painted landscape at Rome: he etched 
In the maimer of Waterloo, but with lesa freedom.' — 
Gilpin : Essay on Prints, p. 109. 

*et 9 h (2), v.i. [Edge.) To edge, to move 
from ooe side to another. 
et 9 h -er f s. [Eng. etch(l); -er.) One whoetches. 

“The etcher does not reproduce nature, he translate* 
It into a language of his owu. Times, Dec. 19, 1874. 

et9h -lng, pr. par., a., & s. [Etch (1 ), v.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. d‘ particip . adj . : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I. On metal: Engraviog executed by a 

pointed tool and aeid upon a metallic or glass 
surface previously eovered with varnish. The 
ordinary procedure is as follows : Cover a 
polished metallic plate with a composition 
technically called ground, and consisting of 
asphaltuni, four parts ; Burgundy pitch, two 
parts ; white wax, one part. For use this is 
melted and compounded, and tied ap in a silk 
rag. The plate is heated, rubbed with the 
ground, which is then spread evenly, smoked. 
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ind allowed to cool. The design Is traced l>y 
a pointed tool, called an etching, point, winch 
lays bare the metal wherever it goes. This 
finished, a wall uF wax is raised aruund the 
design to hold the dilate acid which is poured 
oa. Fur a cop per- plate this consists of five 
parts water to one of nitrons acid. For steel, 
pyroligneous acid, one part ; nitric acid, one 
part ; water, six parts. This is poured on the 
plate, which it corrodes on the lines made 
through the ground This Is called Biting-in. 
The etching is swept with a feather to remove 
the bubbles from the surface ; in cose of a 
steel-plate, agitation may answer the purpose. 
When a sufficient depth is attained for the 
lighter tints of the etching, the acid is re- 
moved, the surface washed and allowed to 
drain dry. The parts having sufficient depth 
are now* stopped out by a varnish of Bruns- 
wick-black. When the varnish is dry, auotlicr 
biting-in will deepen the lines of the parts not 
stopped out, and when these lines are deep 
enough for the second tint, the varnish is 
removed, the plate dried, kc. This is repeated 
as many times as may be necessary. The wall 
of wax is then removed, the surface of the 
plate cleaned with turpentine, and a proof 
taken. It may bo finished by a graver, but then 
it partakes of the character of a line engrav- 
ing. Another mode of etching is to remove 
lights with point and semper, and then bite- 
in so as to expose the design iu relief. 

2. [Etchino on Glass.] 

3. Lithography : 

(1] The preparation of a lithographic stone 
with a weak mineral acid alter the drawing or 
transfer has been put upon its surface ; the 
object being to fix and render such drawings 
capable of receiving the ink used in printing. 

(2) Etching by a needle or diamood on stone 
is done in two ways. 

(«) [Engravino.] 

( h ) The surface of the stone is covered with 
ao asphaltum ground ; the work is etched iu, 
cutting away so much of the ground and ex- 
posing the stone. Acid is then applied, which 
eats away the stone, making a depression ; 
this is inked, the asphaltum cleaned off, the 
clear spaces etched, and gummed as usual io 
the lithographic process. 

4. An impression taken from an etched plate, 
etching ground, s. [Etching, C. 1 (1). 

etching-needle, s. A sharp pointed 
instrument for scratching away the ground on 
a prepared plate, preparatory to the biting-in. 

etching on glass, s. This art was in- 
vented by Schwaniiard of Xiuciiiberg, 1070, 
and originated in an accident to his specta- 
cles, which became corroded by some drops 
of acid. Fluoric acid, discovered by Scheele, 
1771, is now employed for biting-in the etching. 
The glass is covered with a resinous ground, 
and the design marked by au etching-] >oint, 
exposing ih<* glass. The latter is then sub- 
jected to an acid, which acts upon the silicate 
and eats away the glass at these points, making 
depressions which constitute the etching. 

etching on soft ground, s. An imita- 
tion of chalk or pencil d rawing, which has been 
abandoned since lithography has attained ex- 
cellence. The soft ground is made by adding 
one part of bog's lard to three parts etching 
ground [Ground], which is laid on the plate 
with the dabber in the usual way. A piece of 
smooth writing-paper, having the desigu in 
outline, is damped and stretched over the 
plate. A pencil is then used to follow the lines 
of the design, observing that the softer the 
ground the softer the pencil should be. The 
temperature of the season or the room will 
affect tile character of the ground. When the 
paper is removed it withdraws the adhering 
lines of ground, and the plate is bitten-in iu 
the usual way. 

etching-point, $. The steel or diamond 
point of the etcher. 

etching varnish, s. A compound of 
wax, asphaltum. pitch, &c., for spreading on 
plates which are to be etched. [Ground.) 

*et e os -tic, * et-e os -tiek, s. [Gr. cro? 

fries), genit,. creos (cteos) = a year, and <rnx<>« 
(ritc/io*) = a verse.] The same as Chrono- 
gram (q.v.). 

“Those hard trifles, anagrams, 

Oi c teodiekt. or your liner flama 
Of t-Kgh anil halberds ” 

B. Jo*son ; Underwood*. 


*c tern', *e ter ne, a. [Lat. aternus; Ital. 
ettrao.] Eternal, ever-living, cvcrlastiug. 

*’ Eteme God. tlmt tliurgh thy perveiviica 
Ledeat tlm world by weriaiu yoveruauce. 

Chuucrr: C. T . 11,177. 

e-ter" -nal, * e ter nail, a. & s. [O. Fr. 

eternei, from Lat. (eternal us, from ateraus = 
everlasting ; a contracted form of ceviternus, 
from trvnm ~ age ; Sp. Port. tUrnal ; Fr. 
eternei; lUl. riemafe.) 

A. vli adjective : 

1. Without beginning or end of existence ; 
everlasting. 

“ Eternal sure, m without end, 

Wtthoat beginning “ Milton : P. n , ir auL 

2. Without beginning of existence. 

They maintained tho rtcrnal existence of matter.' 

— Blair .Sermow, vol. UL. at-r. 1U. 

3. Without end of existence ; endless, per- 
j»etnal, immortal, unending. 

"Thitt wan tburg biro merit* 

The eternal lif, and over the feud Victoria. “ 

Ch tucer C. T., 15.602. 

4. Perpetual, constant, unceasing, uninter- 
raittent, ceaseless. 

"Suffering tbe veugeaoce of eternal tire."— Jude 7. 

5. Existing from the beginning without 
change ; unchangeable. 

" According to the eternal purjMiiW which he pur- 
posed io Christ Jeaus our Lord . "—Ephetutnt IU. II. 

B. As substantive : 

1. (inth the def. article): The Everlasting 
God ; the Deity. 

" The Eternal . to prevent eucb horrid fray, 

Htine out of heaven hit golden acales.* 

JU.Uon P. L., iv. 9C«, M7. 

2. Anything which is eternal or everlasting. 

* 3. Eternity. 

" Since eternal is at hand 
To swallow time's ambitions.” 

}'oung Sight Thought t, vllL 84, 85. 

«[ Crabb thus discriminates between eternal, 
endless, and ecrrlading : “The eternal is set 
above time ; the endless lies withiu time : 
that is properly eternal which lias neither 
beginning nor end ; that is endless which lias 
a beginning but no end : God is therefore 
ao eternal but not an endless being. That 
which is endless has no cessation ; that which 
is everlasting has neither interruption nor 
cessation : the endless may be said of existing 
things ; the everlasting naturally extends itself 
into futurity : hence we speak of endless dis- 
putes, au endless warfare ; an everlasting me- 
morial, an everlasting crown of glory." ( Crabb : 
Eng. Synon .) 

* e-ter'-naT 1st, a. [Eng. eternal; - ist .] One 
who holds the past exiateuce of the world to 
be infinite. 

"I would ask tbe etemaluU what mjvrk Is there 
that they could expect to desire of the novelty of a 
world, that is Dot found in thia?“— Burnet : Theory 
of the Earth. 

* e-ter -nal 1 ty, * e-ter nal i-tee* 

* e-ter-nal i tie, s. [Eug. eternal ; -ity.] 
The quality or state of being eternal ; eternal 
nature ; eternity. 

•• Signifying a n eternnlitee. and a nature that cannot 
chaunge.” — Udal . John ix. 

e-ter -nal-Ize, v.t. [Eng. eternal ; -we.] 
To make eternal, everlasting, or perpetual. 

" And bo with hia burnt ashes Dog Quixote s valour is 
eternalized."— Shelton : Don Quixote, voL iv., cb. iu. 

e-ter" nal ly, adv. [Eng. eternal; - ly .] 

1. Without beginning or ending. 

2. Without beginning of existence. 

3. Without end ; for ever, to eternity. 

"Both body and soul live eternally in unspeakable 
bliss .” — Sharp • Sermons, vol. i., sor. 12. 

4. Perpetually, constantly, without inter- 
mission. 

" Where western gales eternally reside. 

And all the seasons lav ish all their pride.” 

Addison . Letter from Italy. 65. 66. 

5. Unchangeable ; invariably. 

"That which is morally good, or evil, st any time, 
or in any case, must be also eternally and unchange- 
ably so, with relation to that time and to that case. — 
South. 

6. Used colloquially for constantly, per- 
sistently. 

* e-ter ne, a. [Etern.) 

e-terne, v.t. [Eterxe, a.] To eternize, to 
make eternal. 

" Whose happy labours have your lauds eterned." 

Sylvester : Babylon, 197. 

* e tern - esse, s. [Eng. etern ; -ness.) The 
quality of being eternal ; eternity. 

"Corruption and eterneste at one time.” — Byron's 
Tragedy. (.Vnrei ) 


* e-ter-nf fy, v.t. [Lat. wternus « eternal, 
and facto (pass. JU>)= to make.] To make 
eternal or uadyiug ; to immortalize, to per- 
petuate. 

" True Fame, the trumpeter of heaven, that doth 
desire Inflame 

To glorious deeds, and by her power e'emlfi^t the 
name." JJirrour for Mugutrat- 1, p. 65s. 


e-ter -ni ty, *e-ter-ni tie, s . [Fr. Her- 
nite, from Lat. uternitas, from tvleruvs = 
eternal ; Sp„ eteraidad ; Port. ttcrnidaxU ; ItaL 
curnita.] [Eternal.] 

]. The quality or condition of being eternal; 
endless duration. 

" E'emity la a duration without bound* or limit* : 
aow there are two limit* uf dural .on, begriming and 
ending : that which li;t* always been, U without be- 
ginning: that which always alia.ll be. i* without end- 
ing-"— Tlllotton Sermons, vol. li., aer. Iv2. 

2. The infinity of time past or future. 

"The past, tbe future, two eternities.'' 

Moore : Veiled Prophet of Khorauan. 

e-ter-niz-a'-tion, s. [Eng. eternise ) ; -at ion.) 
The act of eternizing or rendering immortal 
or perpetual. 


* e-ter nize, v.t . [Lat. etem(u$) = eternal, 
nd Eng. suf -tze ; Fr. et rn r; cter- 
nizar .] 

1. To make eternal, endless, or unending. 

" Where la the fame 

Which the vainglorious mighty of the earth 
Seek to etrrnuc !" Shelley ■' Queen M<t \ HL 

2. To make for ever famous; to immortalize; 
to perpetuate the name or memory of. 

" 6t Albao a hattle, won by famous York, 

Shall be eternised In all a^o t-> come.” 

Shakeep. . 2 Henry 17., v, a. 


e-te'-sian or e-te'-§i-an, a- [Lat. ctcsius; 
Gr. cr^-rtos (etc sics) - for a year, annual ; rros 
(efos) = a year ; Fr. ctesien. } Recurring or 
happening annually at certain times ; periodi- 


cal. 

" Supplying soft etetlan gale*.' 

Dryden .- Horace, \. &. 

etesian winds, s. pi. 

Meteorology : 

1. Spec. : Periodical winds, blowing for 
about six weeks in summer over the countries 
borderiog the Mediterranean. 

2. Gen. : Any periodical winds. 


* e'-thal, s. [Eng. eth(er), and al(cokol ). ] 

Chern. : A name sometimes given to cetylic 
alcohol, CjeH^ OH. 


e-thal -de-hyde, s. |Eng. kc., ri//(y0» 

and aldehyde (q.v.).] 

Chem. : Also known as acetic aldehyde, 
CH 3 -COH. [Aldehyde.] 

e -t han e, S. [Eng., kc. eth(er); -aae, a termi- 
nation used to denote that the hydrocitvbon 
belongs to tbe series, CnH-m +2.) 

Chem. : Ethane, ethyl hydride, dimethyl, 

CoHg, or C0H5H, or (CH^or U^C-C^H. 

A hydrocarbon belonging to the paraffin series, 
obtained by the action of water, added drop 

by drop, to zinc ethyl, + 2H 2 0 = 

2C2H5H +■ Zn(OH)2 ; also by the electrolysis 
of "acetic acid or acetates ; by heating an ex- 
cess of barium dioxide with sand and acetic 
anhydride, BaOo 4- 2(CH 3 'C0)20 = (CH 3 )a + 
2COo + Ba(0 *C 0 * C H 3 ) .. Ethane occurs dis- 

solved in raw American petroleum oil ; it i3 a 
colourless inodorous gas, which is liquefied at 
4°, under a pressure of forty-six atmospheres; 
it is nearly insoluble in water and sliglrily 
soluble in alcohol ; it bums with a bla.sh 
pale flame. With an equal volume of chloride 
in diffused daylight it forms chlor-etliaae, 
C 2 H a -CL 

* etlie, a. [Eath.) Easy. 

"A fool is ethe to beguilt.” 

Itonutunt of the Rote, 3,97k 

*cth'-el, a. [A S . cethel.] Noble. 

* eth'-el-ing, s. [Atheling.) 

e -thene, 3. [Eng., &c. eth(er). and suff. -en< 
(Chem.) (q.v.)0 

Chem. : C 2 H 4 or H 2 C s= CH 2 . ethylene, ole- 
fiant gas, elayle, bicarburetted hydrogen, 
heavy carburetted hydrogen. A fatty hydro- 
carbon, belonging to the olefine series, CuII 2 n. 
It is formed in tbe dry distillation of organic 
bodies; about five per cent, is contained in 
coal gas. Ethene is obtained by the action 
of naseent hydrogen, when cuprous acetylide 


CUe, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
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is gently warmed with a mixture of metallic 
zinc and dilute ammonia. Ethene is prepared 
by heating on a sand bath 25 grammes of 
alcohol with 150 grammes of concentrated 
sulphuric acid in a tla.sk of the capacity of 
three litres, and then gradually dropping into 
the mixture equal parts of alcohol and sul- 
phuric acid, and washing the gas in HmSO.j, 
then in KIIO, and again in U;»S04. A small 
quantity of pure etliene can bo obtained by 
heating an alcoholic solution of etliene di- 
bromide. Col^Br*, with granulated zinc. 
Etliene is a "colourless gas, which at 1° and 
a pressure of forty-one and a-half atmospheres 
becomes liquid, burns with a white luminous 
flame, and explodes violently when mixed with 
oxygon ou the application of a light or the 
electric spark. When it is passed through a 
tube heated to redness, it is decomposed, 
yielding Clip and carbon is deposited. It is 
readily dissolved by sulphuric acid at 170°, 

and forms ethyl sulphuric acid, 0 o jj s }S04, 
which, when diluted with water and" distilled, 
yields ethyl alcohol. It is absorbed by fumiug 
nitric acid with the formation of oxalic acid. 
Chromic acid mixture at 120’ converts it into 
aldehyde ; potassium permanganate oxidizes 
it into oxalic and formic acids. Ethene unites 
at 100° with concentrated hydriodie acid to 
form ethyl iodide, C0H5I, and with hydro- 
bromic acid to form ethyl bromide, C 2 lI 5 Br, 
but it does not unite with hydrochloric acid. 
Etliene agitated with an aqueous solution of 
hypochlorous acid, IICIO, is converted into 

ethene chlorhydrin, a colourless 

liquid, boiling at 12S®. Ethene in contact with 
platinum black unites with hydrogen to form 
ethane, C 2 1I 6 ; it unites directly with chlorine, 
forming ethene dichloride or Dutch liquid 
(q.V.). 

6th -en-yl, a. [Eng., &c. etken(c), and yl = 
Gr. vAtj (hule) = matter.] 

Chem. : C 2 H 3 '" nr ^ C— O ^H. A tria- 
ls X 

tomic fatty hydrocarbon radical derived from 
Ethane C0H5 by the abstraction of three atoms 
of hydrogen. 

6 -ther, so -ther, s. (Eat. cether = Gr. at&rjp 
(aither) = the sky, the home of the gods, from 
ac&o (aitho) — to burn, to light up, to shine; 
cogn. with Lat. cestas — summer, cestus — 
heat.] 

I. Asfron. & Nat. Phil. : A medium of ex- 
treme tenuity assumed to exist all through 
space. It is believed to be invisible, impon- 
derable, exceedingly elastic, and capable of un- 
dulations as it is being acted upon by light 
and heat. From being the medium through 
which heat is transmitted, it is sometimes 
called luminiferous ether. 

TI The spelling aether, and of the adj. {ethe- 
real, found in Kersey’s Diet, and other old 
works, is not extinct ; Tyndall uses it. 

“ Ail almost Infinitely attenuated and elastic me- 
dium. which fills all space, and which we name the 
*£ther." — Tyndall ■' Fray, qf Scietu q 13rd edj, p 251. 

2 C 'hem. : The name given to organic com- 
pounds derived from alcohols by the replace- 
ment of the hydrogen atom in the hydroxyl 
(OH)' of the alcohol by a radical. These com- 
pounds are called Oxygen Ethers, to distin- 
guish them from Haloid Ethers, which are 
formed by the substitution of chlorine, <tc., 
for hydrogen, atom for atom, in a hydrocarbon, 
as Ethane, C 2 H 6 -f Cl 2 = 1101 + C 2 H 5 01 ethyl 
chloride ; they are also obtained by the 
action of phosphorus peutachlorkle on alde- 
hyde ; PCI3CI2 + CH3 OO II = > P - OC1, 

phosphorus oxychloride, and ClbpClIClo, ethv- 
lidene dichlnride, and by the direct union of 
chlorine with olefines, as H 2 C = CII2 ethene 
+ olo = ClHoC -OVECl ethylene dicliloride. 
The oxygen ethers are divided into simple 
ethers, which are the oxides of the hydro- 
carbon radicals, or the anhydrides of the 

alcohols, thus is tlie ox * ,ie 

CoH 5 ', or the anhydride of ethyl alcohol 
2(C 2 H s -OH.) - HjO = (CoHr,) .0. If the et or 
contains two different radicals, as CllvOC.dls 
methyl ethyl ether, it is called a Mixed Ether. 
The boiling-point of an ether is generally 
120* less than the smn of the boiling-points 
of the alcohols from which it is derived. 
Mixed ethers are obtained by the action of 
an iodide of a hydrocarbon radical on a 
aodiuiu aleoholate, thus Glial, methyl iodide, 


+ GjIIflOXa, sodium ethylate = Na 1 + 
CH-i'U'GoHg methyl ethyl ether, the same 
substance is obtained by the action of ethyl 
iodide G 2 Il ft I 011 sodium methylate, CU 3 ONa. 
Compound ethers, or etheriul salts, arc formed 
by the replacement of the hydrogen of the 
hydroxyl (Oil)' in the alcohol by an acid 
radical, or they may bo regarded as hydro- 
carbon radical salts of tlio corresponding 
acids, as ethyl acetate ClIa CO'OCoHs. They 
are formed by the abstraction of water from 
an acid and an alcohol, acetic acid CH3COOII 
4- ethyl alcohol C 2 I I5 OII — water IIoOj 
yielding ethyl acetate, Cl^'CO OCoHs- If 
the acid is monobasic, one molecule of water 
is eliminated to form a neutral ether; if di- 
basic, then two molecules of water, &c. Com- 
pound ethers derived from polybasic acids 
may be either acid ethers or neutral ethers, 
corresponding to acid or neutral salts. 

3. Comm. £ Chem. : C4lIj y O, or CoHs O'CsHs- 
Ethyl ether, ethylic ether, ethyl oxide, 
formerly called Sulphuric ether. Ether is 
obtained when sodium is dissolved in absolute 
alcohol, and the resulting sodium ethylate is 
mixed with ethyl iodide, ColT 5 .ONa -f Coll 5 l 
= Nal + a/HyO'CoIIs. But it is prepared 
on a large scale by the action of sulphuric 
acid on alcohol, H0SO4 + C 2 1I 5 0II = H«0 + 
H’CnHg’SCL, ethyl sulphuric acid, and then 
U C5H 6 S0 4 + ColU'OH = C 2 H5*0 C0H5 + 
HySfy, so the same quantity of sulphuric acid 
can conveit a large quantity of alcohol into 
ether. A mixture of 9 parts of concentrated 
sulphuric acid and 5 parts of 90 per ceut. 
alcohol is heated to boiling, and then alcohol 
is allowed to flow gently into the flask, so 
that the temperature of the boiling liquid re- 
mains between 130 s and 140°. The ether which 
distils over is shaken with milk of lime to 
remove traces of SO«, and washed several 
times with water to remove alcohol, and then 
dried with calcium chloride, and if required 
absolute, distilled over sodium or phosphoric 
anhydride P0O5. Pure ether is a colourless, 
transparent, "mobile, fragrant, neutral liquid. 
Sp. gr. 0*735 at 0°. Its vapour is very heavy, 
being 2*58 times that of air, and when mixed 
witli air explodes violently when it approaches 
a flame. It is dangerous to distil ether unless 
the distillate is collected in a flask on the 
floor, or the vapour will run along the table 
to the flame. Ether is very inflammable, and 
burns with a white flame. It is soluble in 
twelve parts of water, ami thirty-six parts of 
ether will dissolve one part of water. Ether 
mixes readily with alcohol, and dissolves fats, 
resins, as well as bromine, iodine, many me- 
tallic chlorides, and bromides. Ether is very 
volatile, producing intense cold when allowed 
to evaporate on the skin. Pure ether is not 
acted on by sodium or potassium. It absorbs 
oxygen from the atmosphere, and is slowly 
converted into acetie acid. It distils at 35°*t> G 
or 96° F, and is slowly decomposed into alcohol 
when kept in contact with water. When ether 
is heated with hydriodie acid it is converted 
into ethyl iodide. Chlorine aets ou ether, re- 
placing the hydrogen in only one ethyl group 
in the following order CHHIl'CHH'O'GolIg 
(2*3*4’ 1*5), forming, lastly, pentachlor ethyl 
ether, CC1 5 *0 G 2 H 5 . 

4. Phar. : Ether is used to form Collodion 
(q.v.), the Etherial Solution of Cantharides, 
and Spiritus sEtheris (Ether ten fl. ounces 
and rectified spirit twenty fl. ounces). Ether 
taken internally is a powerful diffusible stimu- 
lant, more rapid and evanescent in its action 
than alcohuL It is used to expel flatus from 
the stomach, to allay pain and cramp in that 
organ, and to diminish spasm. It stimulates 
the salivary and pancreatic secretions, and 
assists the digestion of fatty matters. Applied 
externally in the form of spray it is used to 
produce local insensibility from pain in small 
operations. Inhaled in the form of vapour it 
acts as an anaesthetic. It is said to be safer 
than chloroform, it stimulates instead of de- 
pressing the heart, and its use is followed by 
less vomiting, but it is required in larger 
quantity, ami is very inflammable, and is apt 
to cause laryngeal spasm and violent strug- 
gling. The recovery of consciousness is often 
followed hy great excitement. (Garrori ; Afa- 
teria Med tea.) 

When ether is mentioned in chemistry, 
it is always ethylic ether , unless it is stated 
to be some other ether, as “soluble in 
ether.” 

e-ther-e-al, 'e-ther-i-al, tfe-ther’-e-al, 

a. [Lat., &c. ref/w :re(i«), and Eng. sutf. -al.j 


I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : Pertaining or relating to the ether 
believed to be diffused through space; con- 
taining or filled with ether. 

" flicu nacrctl seemed the ethereal vault uo more.’ 
Pope : Ktmy on Man, lit 203. 

2, Figuratively : 

(1) Resembling the celestial ether. 

(2) Heavenly, celestial, having heavenly 
qualities. 

" Vast chain of belug which from man began. 
Nature's ethereal human any el, m ul* 

J'l/pe : £mu]/ oh Mart, 1. 238. 

t IL Chem. : Containing more or less of 
ether. (Gregory.) 

ethereal oils, *. pi. [Volatile-oils.] 

e-thcr'-c-al-i^m, s. [Eng. ethereal; -wn.) 
The state or quality of being ethereal ; ethere- 
ality. 

e-ther-e-al-i-ty, s. [Eng. ethereal ; -ity.] 
The state or quality of being ethereal, cthere- 
alism. 

" Fire, energy, ethereality, have departed.”— Lytton: 
Pelham, eh. Ixxlii. 

e-thcr'-e-al Izc, v.t, [Eng. ethereal ; - ize .] 

1. Lit. To convert into ether. 

2. Fig. To render more spiritual, or re- 
fined. 

e-ther-e-al ly, adv. [Eug . ethereal ; -ly.\ In 
an ethereal manner. 

e-ther -e-al ness, s. (Eng. ethereal; -ness.] 
The same as Ethereality (q.v.). 

* e-ther'-e-ous, a. [Lat .esthereus.] EthereaL 

" Behold the bright surface 
Of this ethereous mould, whereon we stand.* 

Milton : P. t,., vL 47*. 

e-ther'-ia, se-ther-x-a, s. [Lat. cethcrivs; 
Gr. atfapios (a it Iter Los) belonging to the 

ether or upper air.] [Ether.] 

Zool. : A genus of molluscs, family Unionidae. 
Known species four, from the Nile and the 
Senegal rivers. According to M. Calliard, the 
natives of the upper parts of the Nile valley 
use the shells in astonishing numbers to orna- 
ment their tombs, 

e ther l-fi-ca'-tion, s, [Lat. ccther (geuit. 
a :thcris)j Jacio = to make, and Eug., &e. suff. 
-ution ; Fr. etherification.] 

Chem.: The process of forming ether (q.v.), 

6 thcr -x-form, a. [Lat. ref Aer (genit. cctheris) 
ami forma = form.] Having the form or 
appearance of ether. (Prouf.) 

e'-tlxer-in, s. [Eng., &c. ether ; -in (Chem.) 
(q.v.).] 

Chem. .* When heavy oil of wine is warmed 
with water, a light oily liquid, which is a 
mixture of two substances, etherin and etherol 
(q.v.), rises to the suiface. On decanting this 
liquid, and leaving it at rest, the etherin 
crystallizes out. while the etherol remains 
liquid. Etherin forms transparent, colourless, 
shining prisms, moderately hard, very friable; 
it is tasteless, but smells like etherol. Melts 
at 110' ; boils at 260*, without alteration. In- 
soluble in water, soluble in alcohol, aud still 
more so in ether. 

e'- thcr - ism, s. (Eng. ether ; -ism ; Fr. 

etkcrisme.Y 

Med. : The effects produced upon the human 
frame by the administration of ether. 

e-ther-I za'-tion, s. [Fr. etherisation.] 

1. Chem. : The process of manufacturing 
ether. 

2, Medicine : 

(1) The art or act of administering ether to a 
patient. 

" He WM slow in baring recourse to e’herizatlon in 
his obstetric cases." — Tram. A*ner. Philo. t. Hoc., 1873, 
vol. xui., j>. 177. 

(2) The state of the human frame when, 
under the influence of ether. 

e'-ther xze, v.t . [Fr. ctheriser .] 

1. Chem. : To convert into ether. 

2. Med. : To subject to the influence of ether. 

e -thcr 61 , S. (Eng., , 4 : c. ether , and Lat. 
of(nm) = oil.] 

Chem. : A yellowish viscid liquor obtained 
from heavy oil of wine. [Etherin.] Sp. gr. 
0*921, boils at 2S0\ It becomes more viscid 
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oq exposure to cold, hut does not Solidify even 
at — It hits a peculiar aromatic odour. 
Insoluble in water, but dissolves easily iu 
ether, and less easily iu alcohol. 

© ther-sphcrc, s. [Eng. ether, and spter*.] 

Physics : A term introduced by the Rev. 8 . 
Eanishuw to illustrate au hypothesis of lii.s. 
lie considers that all space not Idled by matter 
is tilled by ether. If from any cause a portion 
of space be rendered void of this subtle exist- 
ence, the medium outside t lie space will press 
it iuto smaller compass, and, if there be in it 
an atom of matter, tlic oilier around it will 
become more dense under the inlluence of the 
pressure. The ethersphere is then the excess 
of ether about the > scant space above its 
original amount or quantity. (Brit, Assoc. 
Hep. (187D), p. IMS). 

* eth-ic ( 1 ), * eth ick ( 1 ), a. [Etticke.J 

cth' ic ( 2 ), * eth. ick ( 2 ), cth ic-al, a. 

(Lat. rthicus — moral, ethic; Or. ydiKo* 

( ethikos ), from y6o* (ethos) — custom, moral 
nature, habit.] Moral ; treating of or relating 
to manners or morals ; containing precepts or 
discourses on morality. 

" Ethical menus practical ; It relates to practice or 
conduct passing iuto habit or disposition. — Matthew 
Arnold: Literature and Dogma, p. 2<>. 

eth ic-al ly, adv. [Eng. ethical ; -ly.] In 
an ethical mauoer ; accordiug to the doctrines 
of morality. 

" My subject leads me not to discourse ethically but 
Christian ly of the faults of the tongue ,'— Government 
of the Tongue. 

eth 191st, s. [Eng. ethic; -isf.] A writer on 
ethics ; one learned in ethics. 

eth -ics, *cth'-ioks, s. [Ethic, q.] The 
science of morals ; moral philosophy when the 
word moral is used in opposition to mental, 
instead of including it. The first to employ 
the Greek word r\0ocrj, which originally meant 
no more than that which arises from use or 
custom [Ethic, etym.], to designate the all- 
important science of moral duty as based, not 
on changing custom, but on unchanging laws, 
was Aristotle, who wrote three treatises on the 
subject. His disciple Theophrastus followed 
iu the same direction. 

The word ethics may be used in a more or 
less comprehensive sense. Iq a more compre- 
hensive sense it takes in mail’s moral duty, not 
merely to those individuals with whom he may 
be brought in contact, hut also to the body 
politic of which be constitutes a part, nay even 
to the iuferior animals. In a more limited 
fieuse it excludes politics, and Aristotle had a 
distinct treatise on this latter subject. One 
old and much accepted division of the science 
was into three parts— ( 1 ) the duty of a good 
man, ( 2 ) that of a good father, and (3) that of 
a good citizen and a good magistrate. Various 
hypotheses or theories have been propounded 
regarding the basis of morals. One of these, 
extensively embraced, refers this to the Divine 
will expressed in revelation ; another founds 
it on utility to society, and as a rule considers 
that moral the natural tendency of which is to 
benefit society, and especially to produce the 
greatest attainable happiness to the greatest 
numher of persons. Mr. John Stuart Mill 
considers ethics not a science but an art. The 
imperative mood he regards as character- 
izing art and not science. Whatever speaks 
in rules or precepts, not in assertions regard- 
ing matters of fact, he regards as art ; and 
tried by this test ethics and morality are pro- 
perly a portion of the art corresponding to the 
sciences of human nature and society ; the re- 
mainder consisting of prudence and policy, 
and the art of education. 

e thldc, s. [Eug., &c. eth(yl ); suff. -We 
(Chem.) q.v.)] 

Chem. : A name given to compounds formed 
by the union of an element with the monad 
radical ethyl C 2 H 5 — e.g. , Zinc Ethide, 
Zn^tCoIIs) 2 * generally called Ziuc EthyL 

eth -1 dene, s. [Eng., &c. ethid{e), and auff. 
-me (Chem.) (q.v.).] 

Chem. : The same as Ethylidfxe (q.v.). 

©' -thine, s. [Eng., &c. eth(er); suff. -ine 
(Chem.) (q.v.). j 

Chem. : Gdlo or IK’ = CH, a hydrocarbon, 
also called Acetylene (q.v.) 

e’-thi on ate, s. [Eng. ethion(ic); suff. -ate 
(Chem.) (q.v.).] 


Chem. : A salt of ethiooic acid. Ethioti- 
ates are decomposed by boiling with water. 
The free acid decomposes in like manner, 
yielding sulphuric acid and iaetli ionic 

acid, C 2 H 4 <so!oi l° H + n *° = H 3 SO 4 + 

e-thi on ic, a, [Eng., &c. ethyl; Gr. Ociov 
(thewn) — sulphur, uud sutf. -ic.} See the 
compounds. 

ethionic acid, s. 

Chem. : Obtained by dis- 

solving its anhydride in water, also by the 
action of sulphuric acid on barium isHhionate, 
then it is diluted with water and filtered, the 
filtrate treated with barium carbonate and 
again filtered, evaporated in a vacuum, stirre l 
up with water, and theu separated, BaS0 4 
filtered off. 

ethionic anhydride, s. 

Chem. : CHo— U— SU 2 

| * >0. Obtained by 

<JH 2 - SOo 

passing tile vapour of sulphur trioxide, SO 3 , 
into anhydrous alcohol, also from the direct 
union of ethene, CoH 4 , with two molecules of 
SO 3 . It is a deliquescent crystalline mans, 
melting at 80®. Also called Sulphate of Carbyl. 

*E thl op, s. [Lat. JEthiops; Gr. Al&'oii/ 
(Ailh tops).] A native of Ethiopia or Abys- 
sinia ; an Ethiopian. 

" Earn dirty hread by washing Ethiops fair." 

Youruj : Sight Thoughts, tv. 353. 

£ thi op’-i-an, a. & s. [Eug. Ethiop; -ton.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaioing to Ethiopia or 
its inhabitants. 

B. Assubst. : A native of Ethiopia. 

£-thI-op-lc, a. & s. [Eng. Ethiop; - ic .] 

A- As adj. : Pertaining to Ethiopia or 
Abyssinia. 

B. Assu&sL: The language of Ethiopia. 

£'-thl ops, s. [Gr. AiOCoif/ ( Aithiops ) — 
an Ethiopian.] [.Ethiops.] 

Old Chem. : A name given to several dark- 
coloured compounds, specif., black protoxide 
of mercury. 

Ethiops martial, s. 

Min. : Black oxide of iron ; iron in the 
form of a very fine powder. 

Ethiops mineral, s. 

Phar . ; A medicine made by embodying 
equal parts of running quicksilver and flowers 
of brimstone ; black sulphuret of mercury. 

eth mo , pref. [Gr. os (ef h nws) = a 9 ieve.] 

Anat. : Pertaining to the Ethmoid bone (q.v.). 

ethmo cranial, a. 

A nat. : Pertaining to the ethmoid bone aod 
to the crauium. 

Ethmo-cranial angle : 

Anat. : The angle formed by the basicranial 
axi 9 with the line of the cribrethmoid plate. 
The name was first given by Professor Huxley. 

ethmo-turbinals, pi 

Anat. : Two lateral masses, one on each side 
of the central vertical plate of the ethmoid hone. 

eth mold, a. & s. [Gr. yOp-oaby* (ethmoeides) 
= like a sieve ; yOfto* ( ethmos ) = a sieve, and 
clBos (eWos)=forru, appearance ; Fr. ethmoide.] 

A. As adjective : 

Anat. : Resemhliug a sieve ; cribriform. 

B. As substantive : 

Anat. : The ethmoid bone (q.v.) 

ethmoid hone, s. 

Anat. : One of the bones of the head, 
situated between the orbital processes at the 
root of the nose. It is of a cuboid figure, and 
is exceedingly light for its size, being com- 
posed of very thin plates of booe formiug in 
part irregular cells. (Quain.) 

eth mold -al, a. [Ethmoid.] 

Anat. : The same as Ethmoid (q.v.). 

feth mose, s. [Gr. rjfyios (ethmos) = asieve.] 

Phys. : A name sometimes applied to cellular 
tissue. 


*eth'-narch, *. [Gr. (Budpx V (ethnarchis), 
from etouos (ethnos) ~ a nation, and ap*<» 
(archo) — to rule, to govern.] 

Greek Antiq. : The coimouuder or governor 
of a province or people. 

6 th nic, cth me al, * eth nicke, *cth 
nii|UC, a. [Lat! ef /miens, from Gr. i Quito* 

(eth nikes) = national ; ZBuo* (ethnos) — a na 
tiou; Fr. etknique.] 

A* As adjective ; 

‘ 1. Heathen, pagan; opposed both to 
Jewish aud Christian. 

” Acting any ethniche rit* 

Iq tbla translated temple.” 

B. JariMOn: King's Entertainment. 

2. Pertaining to races ; ethnological. 

"Without doubt all ethnic queatious f<_>rm ao in 
tegr.il part of anthrojiological study."— Prof. Turner , 
iu lira. A 110 c. Rep. (1371 , pt. 1L, p. 145. 

B. As subst. : A heathen, a pagan ; one 
who is neither Jew or Christian. 

"This first Jupiter of the ethnicks wm» theu the wm* 
Cain, the son of Adam.”— Raleigh : History. 

* eth ni 9 ism, eth ni cisme, s. [Eng. 

ethnic; - ism .] Heathenism, paganism, idolatry. 

*• A hallowed temple, free from taint 
U tethnicUm" B. J onion : Epigram*. 

eth nog'-en-y, s. [Fr. eth nogenie ; from Gr. 
(duo* (ethnos) = a natiuo, and yeued (genea) = 
birth, descent.] That branch of anthropology 
which treats of the origin of peoples. The 
French form was introduced by Ampere. 

eth nog' ra-pher, s. [Eng. ethnography); 
-cr.J One devoted to the study of ethnography 
(q.v.) 

eth no graph ic, eth no graph -le- 
al, o. [Eug. rthnograph(y) ; -ic, -ical.] Per- 
taining or relating to ethnography. 

" Others give ethnographical descriptions of the abo- 
riginal tribes ." — Saturday Review. June 30, 1883. p. 842. 

eth-nog'-ra-phy, s. [Gr. Z$uo* (ethnos) = a 
body of men, a nation, and ypa<hy (graphe) = a 
description.] (For def. see extract.) 

"That a whole nation should have a special dress, 
special tools and weapons, special Jaws of marriage and 
property, special moral and religious doctrine*, is a 
reiuarkahle fact. ... It is with such general qualities 
of organised bodies of men that ethnography bas to 
dtmV—Tylor: Primitive Culture, L 1L 

eth no log ic, eth no logT ic-al, 

[Eng. ethnolog(y); - tc , -ical.] Relating to eth- 
nology. 

r Ethnological Societies nave become some- 
what numerous uf late years, there being 
several in the Uoited States, and others iu the 
cities of Europe. The Ethnological Society of 
Paris was founded ia I83y. The Loudon 
Ethuological Society was founded in 1843. 

» The assumption that all fetishes are adored for tbs 
same reasons causes delay in ethnological debate. — 
Saturday Review, June 30 , 1883. p. 

eth-no-log'-ic-al ly, a. [Eog. ethnological; 
-ly.] When vie*wed from the ethnological 
standpoint ; with respect to race. 

•* Wherever man can live be has ever been ethnologi- 
cal l y the same." — Jiote* A querie*. Oct. 16, 1858, p. 3u7. 

eth nol-o- gist, s. [Eng. ethnolog(y) ; -isf.] 
Ooe whose special study is ethnology ; a pro- 
ficient in ethnology. 

"The American ethnologist* animadvert on Dr. 
Prichard s apparent inconsistencies. * — Notes A queries, 
Oct. 16, 1858, p. 306. 

eth-nor-<>-gy, s. [Gr. idvo* ( ethnos ) — a body 
of men, a nation, and Aoyos (logos) — a dis- 
course.] The science which treats of the 
various races of mankind, and attempts to 
trace them to their origin. It developed from 
ethnography, of which it is the extension, aod 
to which it stands io a relation akin to that 
which geology possesses to geography. Itself 
it has now been merged in anthropology, of 
which it is only one branch, though an im- 
portant one. Anthropology, again, is a branch 
of biology. 

•• To give to ethnology those important details which 
it craves, respecting the persistence of races."— .Vote* 
A Queries, Oct. 16. 1858. 

e-tho log'-ic, eth o-log-ic-al, a. [Eng. 
etholog(y); -ic, -ical.] Pertaiuing or relating 
to ethology. 

"The ethological consequence of certain circum- 
stances of position." — J. S. if ill : Logic , hk. ri. ch. 5. 

e-th 61-6 -gist, s. [Enz. etholog(y) ; -ist.) One 
who studies ethology (q.v.). 

e-thol O-gy, s. [Gr. ^ On * (ettos) = an accus- 
tomed seat . . . the manners and habits of 
mankind, the disposition, character.] The 
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name gi ven by M r. J ohn Stuart M ill to a science 
which he calls the science of character, or of 
the formation of character. It is the science 
which corresponds to the art of education in 
the widest sense of the term, including the 
formation of national as well as of individual 
character. 

“A ticiunce Is thus formed, to which I now propose 
to give the mime of Ethology, or the Science of (,’lmnic- 
ter j from v)0o? a word more nearly corresponding to 
the term ' character,' as I here use it, than any other 
word in the same language." — J . S'. MM : Logic, bk. vi., 
cb v. 

Psychology is the science of the elementary 
laws of mind ; ethology is the subordinate 
science which determines the kind of character 
produced in conformity to those general laws 
by any set of circumstances, physical or 
moral. Mr. John S. Mill considers ethics an 
art, and ethology a science. [Ethics.] ( J . S . 
Mill: Logic, bk. vi., eh. v.) 

* e thd-po-et - 1 C, a. [Gr. (etho$)= man- 
ner, habit, ami TroirjrtKo? (jwictikos ) = making ; 
irou'oi (/wieo) — to make.] Pertaining to or 
suitable for the formation of character. 

e-thu -li-a, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Dot. : The typical genus of the sub-tribe 
Etlmliere (q.v.). 

e-thu’-li-e-aa, s. pi [Lat. ethuli(a); fem. pi. 
ad.j. sutf. -e«\ ] 

Dot. : A snb-tribe of composite plants, tribe 
Vcrnoniaceie. 

e-thu -3 a, s. [Gr. cufltWw (a ithusso) = to put 
in rapid motion, to kindle.] [iETHUSA. ] 

Zool.: A genus of brachyurous short-tailed 
Crustaceans. Example, Ethusa mascarone . 

e'-thyl, s. [Eng., &c. eth(er) and yl = Gr. vArj 
(hide) = matter, principle ; Ger. cethyl . ] 

Chon. : A monad fatty hydrocarbon radical, 
C 0 II 5 ’ ; alao denoted by the Symbol Etli or E. 

ethyl-acetate, s. 

1. Chon. : Acetic ether, C^gOo or CH 3 *CO* 
OC 0 H 5 . It is prepared by heating concen- 
trated sulphuric acid to 130°, and then allow- 
ing a mixture of sixty parts of glacial acetic 
acid and forty-six parts of 93 per cent, alcohol 
to run slowly into the flask. The ether distila 
over, and is washed with a solution of soda, 
and then dried over calcium chloride. Ethyl 
acetate is a fragrant, colourless, limpid liquid, 
boiling at 73*. It is soluble iu seventeen parts 
of water ; twenty-eight parts of the ether dis- 
solves one part of water. When passed 
through a red-hot tube it ia decomposed into 
acetic acid and ethene. 

2. Charm. : Ethyl acetate {.Ether aceticus ) 
is used as a stimulant and auti-spasinodic. 

ethyl aocto-acetate, s. 

Chem. : Aceto-acetic ethyl ether, CH 3 *CO* 
Clio CO'OCoHfr This substance is obtained 
as the sodium compound by the action of 
sodium on ethyl acetate ; the sodium com- 
pound is decomposed by aeetie acid, and frac- 
tionally distilled. It is a colourless liquid, 
boiling at 180°. Its aqueous solution is coloured 
dark violet by ferric chloride. An atom of 
hydrogen can be replaced by sodium, as 
CH 3 -CO-ClIXa-COOCoH 5 . 

ethyl alcohol, s. 

Chem. : C 2 H 5 *OH. [Alcohol.] Ethyl-alcoliol 
can be obtained from acetic acid by convert- 
ing the acid into acetyl chloride by distilla- 
tion with phosphorus peutachloride, and 
acting on a mixture of acetyl chloride and 
glacial acetic acid with sodium amalgam, 
which decomposes the acetic acid, liberating 
hydrogen, which acts on the acetyl chloride, 
CI^'CO Cl, converting it into aldehyde, which, 
by the further action of hydrogen, is con- 
verted into alcohol, and this is converted by 
acetyl chloride into acetic ether. This is then 
saponified by distilling with potash, yielding 
potassium acetate and ethyl-alcohol. Ethyl- 
alcohol lias been detected in several growing 
plants, as iu the fruit of th e parsnip (Pasriut tea 
sntiva). It is formed during the fermentation of 
dough, ami mostly evaporates during baking, 
but bread contains 0 314 per cent, of alcohol. 
A mixture of one part snow and two parts of 
70 per cent, alcohol at 0 °, lowers the tem- 
perature to — 20 °. To detect alcohol, oxidize 
with sulphuric acid and permanganate of po- 
tassium. then add sodium thiosulphate to 
render the solution colourless. The aldehyde 
formed gives a violet colour on the addition of 


a drop of a solution of magenta. Or, warm the 
liquid and add a fragment of iodine, and then 
caustic potash till it is colourless ; on cooling, 
it deposits a yellow powder which, under the 
microscope, appears as six-sided plates. 

ethyl benzone, s. 

Chem. : C6H 5 *<J 2 11 5 . Isomeric with Xylene, 
C 6 r l 4 <(cH 3 - A liquid hydrocarbon boiling at 
134°. It is obtained by the action of sodium 
on a mixture of bromide of ethyl, C 0 II 5 B 1 *, and 
brombenzene, CgHgHr. Ethyl-benzene when 
oxidized with chromic acid mixture is con- 
verted into benzoic acid, Cglls'CO’OlI. 

cthyl-horatc, s. 

Chem. : (CaII 5 ) 3 B0 3 , triethylic borate. 

Formed by the action of borou trichloride, 
BC1 3 , on alcohol. It is a thin, limpid liquid, 
boiling at 119°, and decomposed by water. 
Its alcoholic solution bums with a flame 
edged with green, givingoir boric-oxide. Mone- 
thylic borate, C 2 H 5 BU 2 , is a heavy liquid, 
decomposed when heated. 

ethyl-bromide, 

Chem. : C 2 H 5 Br, bromide of ethyl. Obtained 
by adding slowly four parts of bromine to a 
mixture of forty-five parts of alchol, and four 
of amorphous phosphorus, and then distill- 
ing on a water-bath. It is a colourless liquid, 
boiling at 38°. 

ethyl- car binol, s . [Normal propyl - 

ALCOHOL.] 

ethyl-chloridc, s. 

Chem. : CoH 5 C1. Ohtaioed by saturating a 
cold solution of one part of fused ZnClo io two 
parts of 95 per cent, alcohol with hydrochloric 
acid gas, and then distilling on a water bath. 
Ethyl-chloride is a liquid boiling at 12*5®. It 
burns with a green flama. 

ethyl cyanide, s. [Propionitril.] 
ethyl-formate, s. 

Chem.: lIdJO'OCoHs, formic ether. Ob- 
tained by distilling sodium formate with 
ethylic alcohol and strong sulphuric acid. A 
liquid boiling at 54*. 

ethyl-hydride, s. [Ethane.] 
ethyl-iodide, s. 

Chem. : C 2 H 5 I, iodide of ethyl, hydriodie 
ether, iodethane. Ethyl-iodide is prepared 
by gradually adding ten parts of iodine to one 
part of red phosphorus and five parts of 90 
per cent, alcohol, and then distilling. It is a 
colourless liquid, boiling at 72*5°. Heated 
with water to 150° in a sealed tube, it is de- 
composed in alcohol and hydriodie acid. By 
heating with excess of hydriodie acid to 150° 
it is converted into ethane, C 0 H 5 I + HI = 
CoH 6 + I 2 . 
ethyl-oxalate, s. 

Chem.: CoO^CoIlsfe or (CO OC 2 H 5 ) 2 . Oxalic 
ether, diethylic oxalate. Prepared by digest- 
ing alcohol and dehydrated oxalic acid iu a 
flask with an inverted condenser, or by 
saturating the mixture with dry hydrochloric 
acid. Oxalic ether is a colourless oily liquid, 
which boils at 180°. It is decomposed by 
sodium, forming ethyl carbonate, and CO is 
liberated. If oxalic ether is mixed with three 
times its weight of absolute alcohol, it yields 
glycolic and tartaric acids when treated with 
sodium amalgam. With excess of an aqueous 
solution of ammonia it yields oxamide 
(CO'ONHaJo. When dry ammonia gas is passed 
into oxalic "ether it is absorbed, and a white 
CONHo, 

precipitate of oxam-ethane, | the 

COOC 2 H 5 , 

ethylic ether of oxaraic acid is formed. 

ethyl oxide, s. [Ether.] 
ethyl silicate, s. 

Chem. : Tetrethylic silicate, S^CC^Hs).*. 
A colourless liquid, boiling at 10(3*. It is 
obtained by acting on anhydrous alcohol with 
tetrachloride of silicon. It bums with a white 
flame, and finely divided silica is given off. 

ethyl-sulphide, s. 

Chem. : Thio-et.hylic ether, (CoH 5 )oS. A 
colourless oily pungent liquid, boiling at 91° ; 
it is very inflammable, and burns with a blue 
flame. It is obtained by passing ethyl-chloride 
into an alcoholic solution of potassium sul- 
phide. 


ethyl sulphydrate, *. [Mercaptan.] 
ethyl sulphite, $ . 

Chem. : Obtained by the action 

of thi 011 yl chloride, SOClo, or of sulphur di- 
chloride, S-jCIj, on absolute alcohol. It is a 
liquid, boiling" at 1(51°, decomposed by water 
into alcohol and sulphurous acid. 

ethyl sulphonic acid, s. 

Chem. : iMls'SOo'OH. Formed by the 
action of ethyl iodide 011 sodium sulphite, 

ethyl sulphuric acid, s. 

Chem. : Sulphovinic acid, Pre- 

pared by mixing alcohol with twice its weight 
of concentrated sulphuric acid, and heating 
till the mixture boils. WheD cold it is diluted 
with water, and neutralised with cur Inmate of 
barium, uud the barium sulphate filtered off; 
the filtrate deposits crystals of barium ethyl 
sulphate. The free acid can be obtained as a 
thick syrup by decomposing the salt by dilute 
sulphuric acid and evaporating under the air- 
pump. Ethyl sulphates are soluble in water; 
their solutions are decomposed when boiled, 
therefore the solution must be left to crystallize. 

e-thyl'-a-mine* s. [Eng., &c. ethyl, and 
uuilne (q. v.).] 

Chem. : NHa'C^Hs, amido-ethane, a liquid 
boiling at 18°" It mixes with water in all 
proportions. Obtained by distilling ethyl iso- 
cyanate, OC = N'CoHg, with caustic potash; 
by the action of nascent hydrogen on aceto- 
nitril, CT1 3 'CN ; and by heating ethyl iodide 
and alcohol saturated with dry ammonia gas 
to 100 ” in sealed tubes and distilling the liquid 
with caustic potash, when a mixture of etliyl- 
aiuiue, di- and tri-ethylamine is obtained ; ilia 
mixture is treated with oxalic ether and dis- 
tilled, when triethylamine, N(C 2 H 5 > i 3 , cornea 
over. It is an oil, boiling at 89°; the residue 

co-nhc 2 h 5 

consists of a mixture of | , diethyl- 

CONHC 0 II 5 

oxamide, which is soluble in water, and con- 
verted into oxalate of potassium and eth> la- 
mine, NH 2 ‘C 2 H 5 , by boiling with caustic 
potash. The part insoluble in water ia 
CO-N(CoU 6 > 2 

| , the ethylic ether of diethyl- 

CO‘OC 2 H 5 

oxamicacid ; this distilled with caustic potash 
yields diethylumine, an inflammable liquid, 
boiling at 58*. Ethylamine is a powerful base, 
decomposing metallic sajts. It is decomposed 
by nitrous acid, forming nitrous ether, aud 
free nitrogen is liberated, NH 2 C 2 H 5 -|-2HN0 2 = 
+ 2HoO + No. Ethylamine with 
cyanic acid forms ethyl carbamide or ethyl 

urea, The salts of ethy la- 

mine are generally easily soluble in alcohol. 
The hydrochlorate, C 2 H 5 *NHo 11 Cl crystal- 
lizes in deliquescent prisms, which melt at 
80*. It forms a double salt, with platiuic 
chloride. 

e' thyl-ate, s. [Eng., &c. ethyl ; - ate {Chem.) 
(q.v.).] 

Chem. : The name given to compounds which 
are obtained by the replacing the hydrogen in 
the hydroxyl in ethyl alcohol by a metal, as 
sodium ethylate, C 2 H 5 ‘ONa. 

e'-thyl-ene, s. [Eng., &c. ethyl; -ene {Chem.) 
(q.v.).] 

Chem. : A symmetrical hydrocarbon dyad 
radical C 2 H 4 " having the graphic formula, 

H^G— C^ll, eacb carbon atom having an 
H MI 

unsaturated bond. It is isomeric with tba 
unsyminetrical dyad radical ethylideiie. It is 
sometimes called ethene, but that name 
should be only used for the hydrocarbon, 
C 2 H 4 . 

e-thyl-ic, a. [Eng., &c. ethyl ; -ic.] 

Chem. : Pertaining to, resembling, or con- 
taining ethyl (q.v.). 

ethyllc-ether, s. [Ether.] 

ethyUc ortho-carbonate, s. 

Che m. : Ortho-carbonic ether, C(OC 2 H 5 ) 4 , 
analogous to carbon tetrachloride CCI 4 , is 
formed by the action of sodium ethylate on 
eliloropicrin, CCI 3 (NOo) + 4NaOC 2 H 5 *= 3XaCl 
+ NaXOo 4 - C(OCoH 5 ) 4 . It is a liquid with 


boil, bo^; poiit, jofrl; cat, 9011, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, e?lst, ph -t. 
-clan, -tlan = shan. -tion. -slon - shun ; -tion, sion — zhun. -cious, -tious, -sious — shiis. -hie, -die, Ac. — b^l, d$U 
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an eiherial odonr, boiling at 160*. Heated 
with ammonia it yields guanidine, CN3II5, 
and ethyl alcohol, C(OC 2 II 01 + #Nll a ® CN3II5 
+ 4 C a H 6 -OU. 

d-thyl'-i-dene, s. [Eng., Ac. ethyl; Gr. d5o« 
(eiths) = form, appearance, and suit. -ene 
(CVtewi.).] 

Che vi. : An unsyimnetrical hydro-carbon 
dyad radical, having the graphic formula, 

Il^C— , the two unsaturated bonds 

H 11 

belonging to the same carbon atom. It is 
isomeric with the symmetrical dyad radical 
ethylene. 

e -tl-o-late, v.t. A i. [Fr. etioler ; Norm. Fr. 
s' et settler = to shoot and grow into stubble or 
straw, from etieide = stubble; which Littre 
traces to Lat. stipulu — a straw'.] 

A. Transitive: 

1, Hot,, cfc, : To blanch, to deprive of colour 
or prevent from acquiring it. Used of a plant 
kept in the dark. 

“Celery Is iu tliis manner blanched or etiolated."^ 
Whetoell: Bridgewater Treatise*, p. 99. 

t 2. Physiol. : Of man. To render pale or 
Unhealthy hy deprivation of light. 

" 1 left a bullet in one of his poor etiolated arms."— 
C. ir.nUe: June Eyre, ch. xv, 

B. I ntmns. : To liecome blanched through 
deprivation of light. 

e-ti - 6-la -t ion, $. [Eng. ttiolat{e ); -ion.] 

1. Hart . : The set of rendering white, crisp, 
and tender, by excluding the light. Used of 
ccitain plants. 

2. Physiol. : The act of rendering a human 
being pale and unhealthy by depriving him of 
auuhght. 

* e-ti-o-log-ic-al, a. [Eng. etiolog(y ) ; -ical.) 
Pertaining or relating to etiology. 

* e - tl - 61 - 6 - gy, s. [Gr. atrtoAoyia (aitio- 
login), from airta (uitia) = cause, reason, and 

(logos) = a discourse ; Fr. etiologie,] Au 
. account of the causes of anything, especially 
of diseases. 

•' 1 have not particulars enough to enable me to 
enter into the etiology of tbi3 distemper."— Arbulhnct. 

e-tl-o tin, s . [Fr. £tio(ler), or Eu" etiotnitc) ; 
t connective, and sntf. - in (C7im.).J 

Chan . : A yellow colouring matter, lound in 
plants which have grown iu the dark. 

©t-l-quette (qu.as k), s. [Fr., = a label, 
a ticket ; O. Fr. etiquet = a little note . . . 
especially such as is stuck tip on the gate of a 
court, Ac. (C otgrave) ; from Ger. stichen = to 
atick, set, lix. Etiquette and ticket are thus 
doublets.] The conventional rules or forms 
of ceremony or decorum required by good 
breeding to to observed towards particular 
persuus, or iu particular places, or in courts, 
levees, Ac. 

“ lu*ipiteof the restraint imposed by etiquette, the 
astonishment and dis>„u-,tof the bystanders cuuld not 
be eouceuled."— Macaulay : Z/«f. Eng., cb. viiL 

* e'-tite, s. [JStttes.] Eagle-stone. 

£t ne -an, a. [Lat. sEtncens.) Of or pertain- 
ing to “Mount Etna, a celebrated volcano in 
Sicily. 

E-ton'-i-an, s. [Eng. Eton; -ian.) A boy 
educated at Eton. 

* e-tride, a. [Tride, a.] Tried. 

** Yon see the stay of states stride." 

Sacked le 1- Norton : Mirrour for Magistrate*. 

fj-tru’-ri an, a. As. [Eng. Etruri(a); -on.) 

A /Is r id}.: Of or pertaining to Etruria. 

B. As mbst. : A uative of Etruria. 

iiJ-trus'-can, a. Of or pertaining to Etruria. 

et'-ter, s. [A.S. dtor, dttor , titter, deltor .] 
Poison, 

ettcr-pike, s. The lesser weaver or sting- 
fish, Trachinus vipero. 

etter-pyle, s. The same as etter-pike (?), 

(Sibhald.) 

6t ter -cap, &d'-der-cap, s. IAtter- 
coppe.j a spider ; hence fig. a virulent, atra- 
bilious person. (Scotch.) 

“A fiery ettercap, a fractious cbiel, 

As bet as giUKt-r, and as Btieve as steel." 

Scute: Waeerley, ch. lxiv. 


* et tickc, * ethic, • ethike, u. [Fr. 

etique.) Hectic, ague. 

“A «ickne»»e like the fever rltlckc flttes 

Promos 4c Camindra, ill L 

* ct'-tin, s. [A.S. eoten.) A giant. 

"They aay tl«e king of Portugal cnniiot «lt at his 
meat, but the gittiiln and the elfin* will come ami 
au.iteli It from him. - — licaum. & FUcl. : Knight uf the 
burning PeiAe . 1. 1. 

et'-tlc, v.i. & t. [lcel. atlu, etla =; to think, 
to intend.] 

A Jnt rttns. : To expect, to intend. 

B. Trans. : To aim, to intend. 

“ fie drees the doom be titled for me."— SeoK .• Rob 
Roy, ch. xxxiv. 

ct - tie, s. [Ettle, v.] Aim, intention, pur- 
pose, intent. 

et trfhg-ite, s. [Named from Ettringen, on 
the Khine, where it occurs.] 

Min. : The name given by Lehmann, to 
a hydrated sulphate of lime and alumina, 
Alt;033b03 4- G(OaOHO) 4- 2d Aq. Crystalli- 
zation hexagonal. Id minute needles in lime- 
stone enclosures of a lava. (Thomas Davies, 
F.G.S.) 

et-ul (ui os we), et-wce’, et wee'-case, 

s. [Fr. etui ; O. Fr. estui, from M. FI. Gcr. 
etuche = a sheath.] A pocket-case for pins, 
needles, Ac. ; a ladies’ reticule. 

“The gold etui 

With all Its bright LwbabiUtuts " 
v bhenslone : Economy. 

* et -ym, s. IEtyjion.] 

* et y mol o-ger, s. [Eng. etymology ); -er.) 
1 he same as Etvmolocist (q v.). 

“ Laws there must )>e ; and ’ lex ii Ibjando,’ aaith the 
etymologer.' — *ir. Qrijfuh: Fear of God ami the King 
(1>40;, p 8i 

* et y. mo-log'-ic, a. [Gr. erv/aoAoyocos (efu- 

mologikos); Lat. etymologicus , from etymologia 
= etymolog>’ (q v ); Fr. elymologique .] Per- 
taiuiog to etymology. 

mo-log ^-Ic-aJ, a. [Eng. etymologic; 
-al.] Pertaining or relating to etymology or 
the derivation or source of words. 

"Excuse this conceit, this etymological observa- 
tion."— .- To the Bishop of Worcester. 

et-y mo-log -lC-?l-ly, adv. [Eng. etymo- 
logical ; -ly.) According to or by means of 
etymology. 

* et y-mo log lc on, s. [Gr. ervpoXoyiKov 

(i etmnologikon ), from eru/i.oAoyi«rd? ( etumologi - 
kos ) = pertainiog to etymology.] A dictionary 
or work on the etymologies of the words in a 
language ; an etymological dictionary. 

et-y -mol -o-gist, 5. [Eng. etymolog(y); -ist; 
Ft. etymologiste.] One versed in etymology ; 
one who studies the derivations and sources 
of words. 

" Our etymologists Be«m to have been too lavish of 
their learning.' Wo/nMon; Plan of English Dictionary. 

et-y -mol -o-gize, * eth i mol o-gise, 

v.t. «fc i. [Eng. etymolog(y); -ize ; Fr. etymo- 
logiser,] 

* A Trans. : To examine into the etymology 
or derivation of ; to trace the etymology of. 

Phir. Breeches, quasi bear-riches ; wheu a gallant 
bears all his riches in his breeches. " 

"Amo. Alost fortunately etymologized!" 

Ben Jonson : Cynthia's Revels, iv. 2 

B, Intrans . : To study etymology ; to search 
into the derivation or source of words. 

et-y-mol-6-gy, * eth 1 mol-o gie, s. 

[Fr. etymologic, from Lat. etymologia ; Gr. 
eru/noAo-yia ( etumologia ), from iivpos (etumos) 
= true, real, and Aoyo? (logos) = a word.] 

1. That part of philology which deals w ith 
the origin or true sources of words. 

"The explanation and etymology of those words 
require a degree of knowledge in ail the autieut 
northern iauguiigea.* — Tooke : Diversions of Parley, 
vol. i., ch. ix. 

2. The etymon or true source of a word. 

“ U * ie meaning of a word could be learned by Its 
derh aUou or etymology, yet the original derivation of 
words is ofteutiines very dark. '* — »' arts : Logick. 

" 3. That branch of grammar which treats 
of the inflections and modifications of words. 

et'-y-mon, s. [Lat., from Gr. evo/aor (efumon), 
neut, of €ru/u09 (etumos) = true, leal.] 

1. The true source of a word ; the root from 
which a word is derived. 

" Blue hath its etymon from the Hieh Dutch blaw ; 
from whence they call hitnmel-bliie that which we 
call sky-colour or heaven's blue." — Peacharn. 


&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; 
or, wore, w?lf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try. 


• 2. The original or primitive meaning of a 
word ; Its primary signification. 

eu, prrf. [Gr.] Well, happily, prosperously, 
safely; it is used frequently as a prefix in 
English with the force of well, good, easy, Ac. 

cu-as'-trum, s. [Gr. evaarepo? (ruasteros) =* 
rich in stars : <5 (r») = rich or abundant io, 
aud a mjp (aster), a<rrfpo« (usteros) — a sUir ] 
Hot.: A genus of Algals, sub-order Des- 
midica?. M.ltalfs describes t wenty -one sped ca 
as liritish. 

eu hot rys, s. IGr. tvporpvs (rubotms) = 
rich in grapes; «u (ru) — rich or abounding, 
and Porpvs (lotrus) = a clusUtr or bunch of 
grapes. ] 

Hut. : A genus of Ericaceae. Eubotrys ar- 
borca (formerly Lyonia arboreo) ia the sorrel- 
tree of America, the acid leaves of which are 
chewed by hunters to assuage their thirst. 

cu cair -ite, * eu-kair ltc, s. [Ger. ew- 
kairit, from Gr. euKcupos (eukairo.") — season- 
able : («u) = good, ami *a«pos (kairo$) = 

the right point of time, feo named by Bejze- 
lius, because he found it opportunely soon 
after the discovery of the metal selenium.] 
Min. : A soft mineral easily cut by the 
knife ; colour between silver-white and lead- 
grey, lustre metallic, structure massive and 
granular, or in black metallic films. Compos. : 
Selenium 31‘6 ; copper, 25*3; silver 43 1 = 100. 
Found in Swedeu, Chili, Ac. (Dana.) 

eu' cal-ym s. [Eng., Ac. eucal(yj>tu$) ; -in.) 
Chan. : An unfermentable sugar, which 
aoparates in the fermentation of Melitose (the 
sugar of Eucalyptus). It is a thick syrup, 
which polarises to the right, and does not 
reduce copper solution. 

eu -cal-yp tene, s. [Eng.. &c. evcobjpt(us) • 
- ene\Utem .) (q.v.).] 

Chem. : A terpeoe, CjoHi 6 , contained in the 
volatile oil of Eucalyptus globulus. Eucalyp- 
teue boila at 172°. By the actiou of iodine it 

is converted into cymene C 6 tl 4 <;^j3 (j 

eu-ca-lyp-to-cri-ni-dae, s. pi. {ilo*L 
Lat.* eucalyptocrin(us) ; aud Lat. fem. ]>1. ailj. 
sutf. - idm .] 

Palvont: A family of CrinmdeaDs, type 
Eucaly])tocrinus (q.v.). 

eu-ca-lyp-to cri nus, s. [Gr. cv (ew) = 
well*; (xoAuTTTog (kaluptos) — covered, and 
KpiVoy ( krinon ) = a lily.} [Def.J 
Palceont. : The typical genus of the family 
Eucalyptocrinidae. The calyx is invected uj>oa 
itself/whence the name of the genus. Range 
in time, Silurian to the Devonian rocks. 

en-ca-lyp’-toX, s. [Eug., Ac. eucalyptus), 
and'Lat. ol(eum) = oil.] 

Chem.: A volatile oil obtained from Euca- 
lyptus globulus. It contains seventy per cent, 
of eucalypfcene and thirty per cent, of cjnneue. 

eu-ca-lyp'-tus, s. [Mod. J^t., from Gr. ev 
(et/)*= well, aud KaXirmos(kaluptt) = to cover.) 

Dot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Myrtacese, or Myrtle blooms. Eucalyp- 



EKALVPTLd ULOBULlS. 


fits globulus is the blue gum-tree of Tasmania, 
The leaves are about ten inches long by on 
inch wide, and are oddly twisted, exhaling 
a strange camphor-like odour. The flowers 
small and inodorous. It is an evergreen tree, 
remarkable for its rapid growth. It reaches the 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
Syrian, ve, ca = e ; ey = a. qn = kw. 
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extraordinary maximum height of 400 feet, 
with a circumference of from thirty to fifty. 
The timber is hard, easily worked, and very 
serviceable for keels of vessels, bridges, or for 
any purpose requiring durability. The tree 
supplies a medicimil preparation efficacious 
in throat affections and in intermittent fever. 
It lias also a wonderful power of destroying 
malaria. It has been introduced into Cali- 
fornia. (San Francisco Bulletin, quoted in the 
Times for Friday, May 29, 1874.) 

It has since been planted in the South of 
Europe aud in North and South Africa. Eu- 
calyptus resinifera furnishes a kind of gum 
kino, occasionally sold as a medicine by the 
natives of India. E. resinifera in tho dry 
season exmles a saccharine mucous substance 
like manna, but less nauseous ; so do other 
species. E. robvsta has large cavities in the 
atem between the concentric zones of annual 
growth ; these are filled with a rieli vermilion- 
coloured gum. When E. Gimiiii, the Tas- 
manian eider-tree, is wounded, there comes 
forth in a copious stream a cool, refreshing, 
slightly aperient liquid, which on fermenta- 
tion becomes beer. Various species of Euca- 
lypti furnish tannin; many yield good timber. 

( Lindley , <£c.) 

cu -cha-ris, s. [In Greek a female name, bat 
more commonly an adj- cvxapcs ( eucharis ) = 
pleasing, charming, winning. Used of Aphro- 
dite (Venus), or of people in general [Eu- 
charist.] 

A^ron. : An asteroid, the 181st found. It 
was discovered by Cottenot, on Feb. 2, 1878. 

eu‘ cha-rist, 5. [Lat eucharistia , from Gr, 
cvxapi’o-n'a ( euckai'istia ) = a giving of thanks, 
the Eucharist : ed (eu) = well, and 
{ ckanzomai ) = to show favour ; x“P l * ( charis ) 
= favour ; x at P w ( chairo ) =. to rejoice.] 
Scripture & foci etiology : 

* I. The act of giving thanks ; thanksgiving. 

*’ Some receive the sacrament as a means to procure 
gieat graces ami blessings, others ns an eucharist and 
an olhee of thanksgiving for what they have received 
— Ta .-tor. 

2. Tlie lloly Communion, specially in one 
aspect of it— viz., the giving of thanks. On 
the night of the Saviour's betrayal, whilst he 
ami the disciples were reclining at table eating 
the passover, “Jesus took bread and blessed 
it” . . . “and he took the cup and gave 
thanks.” (Matt. xxvi. 26, 27 ; cf. also Mark 
xiv. 22, 23). In Luke xxii. 19 and 1 Cor. x. 11, 
with which ef. 1. Cor. xi. 24, it is related that 
“ lie took the bread and gave thanks '* — “gave 
thanks ” beingevidentlyequivalentto “blessed 
it” in the first two gospels, though the Greek 
words are different : (having) blessed it being 
cv'Aoyij<ra$ (adogesas), and having given thanks 
being cv'xapurn jaas ( cuckaj'istesas ). Evidently 
the giving of thanks at the lirst communion 
was closely analogous to what is sometimes 
termed Grace before meat. It partly implied 
an acknowledgment of God’s goodness in pro- 
viding food, at the time represented hy bread 
and wine, fur the sustenance of man's bodily 
necessities, but as this was no ordinary feast, 
but one in which every act was symbolical, it 
chiefly denoted thanksgiving for the benefits 
derived from the approaching death of Christ, 
which the bread and wine so clearly prefigured. 

eu cha-ris tic, eu-cha-ris'-tio-al* a. 

[Eng. in charist ; -ic, - ical . ] 

1. Containing an expression or act of thanks- 
giving. 

*’ It would not be amiss to put it into the eucharis- 
deal part of our daily devotions."— Ray. 

2. Pertaining to the Holy Eucharist; used 
in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 

* eu-char-ist-ize, v.L [Eng. eucharist ; 
•ire.] To bless. 

"The elements bein? eueharlstiied or blessed by the 
prayer of the word ttmt came from him." — Waterland ; 
Works, vii. 93. 

eu-che-lai on, s. [Gr. ev’xij (euchc) — prayer, 
and chaiov ( e la ion ) — oil.] 

Gr. Church : The oil with which a penitent 
guilty of a mortal sin is anointed hy an arch- 
bishop or bishop and seven priests, in order 
to gain absolution. The ceremony is pre- 
ceded and followed by prayer, and is called 
the Sacrament of Euchelaion. 

eu chcir’-us, s. [Euchirus.] 

eu-cheu'-ma, s. [Gr. (eu) = abundant (?), 
and x^M 0 - (chenma) = that which is poured ; 

a floud.] 


Bot. : A genus of rose-epored Algae. Eu- 
chemna speciosum is the Jelly-plaut of Aus- 
tralia. (Trtas. of Bot.) 

eu-chir'-iis, eu— chcir-us. s. [Gr. evx €l P 
(cucheir) = with guod hinds; handy, active, 
dexterous : (eu) = well developed, and x«‘P 

(c/teir) = the hand. So called from the exceed- 
ing elongation of the anterior tibite and tai-si.] 
Entom. : The name given hy Kirby to a 
genus of lamellicorn beetles, placed by Swain- 
sou in the family Cetoniada*, sub -family 
Mcgasomiiue. Eucheirus longimunus, an East 
Indian species, has antenuaj longer than the 
body. 

eu-chitc^, *. pi. [Gr. eux 0 * 4 * 14 (euchomai) = 
to pray, and Eng., &c. pi. suffi. -ites.J 
Ch. Hist. : A Christian sect which arose iu 
the latter part of the fourth century, though, 
as is generally the case when new sects arise, 
some of their teucts were older than them- 
selves. Their name, Euchites, was derived 
from their belief that there dwelt in man a 
demou who could only be expelled by inces- 
sant prayer and singing. They combined with 
this view various opinions derived partly from 
Manicheism, partly from the Oriental Philo- 
sophy. After a time the term Enehite became 
a vague oue, applied to all who withdrew from 
the Catholic Church and spent much time 
alone in prayer. They were called also Massa- 
liaus, Adelphiaos, Ac. (Mosheim : Oh. Hist., 
cent. iv. A xii. ; Baur : Oh. Hist., ii. 133.) 

eu-chl&n-i-dd-ta, s. pi. [Mod. Gr. ev- 
vAtms (euc/thinis), 'genit. euxAimSos (euchlani- 
dos), aud n. pi. sutf. -fa.J 

Zool. : A family of Rotatoria. The rotatory 
organs are multiple, or divided into more 
than two lobes ; a carapace is present. There 
are eleven genera. [Euchlanis.] (Griffith & 
Henfrty.) 

cu-chla' ms, s. [Gr. ev (eu) = well, aud 
X'Wis (chluuis), genit. x^ a, ' l &>s (chlanidos) = 
an upper garment of wool.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of the family 
Euchlanidota. 

eu'-chldre, a. [Gr. eu (eu) = well, good, and 
xAwpos (chloras) = green.] 

Min.: Having a distinct green color. 

eu chlor'-ic, a. [Eng . euchlor(e) ; -ic.) Of a 
distinct green colour. 

eu chlor' in, eu' chlor ine, «. [Pref. 
eu-, and Eng., Ac. chlorate (q.v.).] 

Chem. : A gaseous mixture of chlorine and 
oxide of chlorine obtained by gently heating 
potassium chlorate with dilute hydrochloric 
acid H is a yellow explosive gas. 

eu-chol o-gy, * cu cho 16 -gi-on, s. [Gr. 
eux°Aoyiov (eucholuyion). from cux>j (euche) = a 
prayer, and Aoyos (logos) = a word, a dis- 
course.] 

Gr. Church : A book containing the order of 
ceremonies, ritual, and ordinances ; a liturgy. 

*• A prayer taken out of the euchologlon of the Greek 
Cl iu rcli . "—Tay lor: Holy Hying, eh iv., § V. 

eu'-chrc (clire as Iter), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
A game of cards, a modi tied form of ecarte, all 
cards between the seven and the ace being dis- 
carded, commonly played in America. The 
highest card is the knave of trumps, techni- 
cally known as the right bower, and tlie next 
the knave of the b;uho color, called the left 
bower, uulcsa when an additional card, the 
“joker,” is used, which is the highest of all. 
(See Railroad Euchre.) 

Bid euchre : Six-handed enchre in which the 
trump is named by the player who “bids” the 
most puiotB. 

Cut-throat euchre : Three-handed euchre, in 

which oue person plays against the other two 
combined. 

Drive euchre or progressive euchre : In which 
the players are “driven,” viz., change, from 
table to table. 

French euchre .* Four-handed euchre played 
with the 24 highest cards. 

Railroad euchre: Four-handed euchre played 
with a “joker.” 

eu-chre (chrc as Iter), v . t . [Euchre, s.] 

I. Lit.: To beat the dealer, when not 
ordered up (q.v.), by taking three out of the 


five tricks In a hand at euchre, thereby gain- 
ing two points. 

2. Fig. : To beat thoroughly; to force into 
a situation from which there is no escai>e. 

" * Euchred, old maul mid Teuueaare, smiling"— 
Brel Bur Co Tennessee s Partner. 

CU-chrcs'-ta, s. [Gr. evxpgorot ( euchrestos ) ^ 
easy to make use of ; serviceable.] 

Bot. : A genus of papilionaceous plants, 
tribe Dalbergic®. The people of Java icgard 
Euchresta llQr&JUldUi as a specillc against the 
poison of venomous reptiles. Lindley thinks 
it acts like ail emetic. 

cu -chro-ic, a. [Gr. <ru (eu) = well ; \pola 
( chroiu ) = a colour, aud Eug. sutf. -ic.] See 
the coin pound. 

euchroic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CiaUjNoO^. Obtained by heating 
paramide with alkalies. It is a dibasic acid 
which crystallizes in short prisms, which are 
slightly soluble in water. By the action of 
reducing agents, such as zinc, it is eonveited 
into a dark-blue insoluble substance called 
euchrone. Euchroic-acid is also obtained by 
distilling the aiumouium salt of mcllitic acid 
G b <CU-OH) 8 . 

eu'-chro ite, s. IGr. cu (eu) = well, good, 
xpoia (i chroia ) = colour, and Eng. suit (Min.) 
- ite .] 

Min. : A hright green orthorhombic mineral 
of vitreous lustre; its hardness 3 d to 4 ; its 
sp. gr. 3 39. Compos. : Arsenic acid 32*42 to 
34 42; oxide of copper 46*97 to 4S*U9 ; water 
18 86 to 19*31. Found at Libetlien, in Hungary. 
(Dana.) 

eu -chrone, s. [Gr. cuxpoov (euchroos) = well 
coloured : eu (eu) = well, and \pu>$ (chros) = 
colour. J 

Chem. : A dark blue insoluble substance 
formed when zinc is added to an aqueous solu- 
tion of euchroic acid. 

eu -chy-my, s. [Gr. ev\vixta (euchumia). from 
(cu) = well, good, aud (chumos) = 

juice, chyme ; Fr. euchymie.] 

Med. : A good state of the fluids in tlie body 

eu ehy-si-dcr -ite, s. [Gr. eu (cu) = well ; 
\v<ns (chusis) = a ])onring, from x*w (cheo) = 
to pour ; oi&ypos (sideros) = iron, and -it* 
(Min.) (q.v.). J 

Min. : Tlie same as Pyroxene (q.v.). 

eu' clase, s. [Ger. euklas; Gr. c3 (eu)= easily, 
and itAatu (klad), fut. KAdaio (klaso) = to break.] 
Min.: A monoclinic green, blue, or wlute 
transpaient mineral of vitreous lustre, except 
on the cleavage face, where it is pearly , its 
hardness 7*5; sp. gr. 3*1. Compos. : fcjilica, 
41-63—43*22; alumina, 30*56— 34*67 ; beryl- 
lium, 16*97— 2l*7S ; sesqnioxide of iron, 0- 
2*22, Ac. Found in South America and lu 
the Ural Mountains. 

* cu - clas-Ite, s. [Eng., «tc. cuclxi$(e), ana 
sutf. -tte (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. .* A name formerly given to a green 
apatite from Lake Baikal. 

eu’-cle-a, s. [Or. euxActa (eukleia) = good 
fame, glory: ev (eu) — good, and kAcos (A Icos) 
= glory. So named from the lasting beauty 
of its evergreen foliage.] 

Bot. : A genus of Ebenaeere. They are from 
Africa. The berries of various species are 
eaten. 

eu-cli -di das, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. eucUd(ium) 
(q.v.), aud Lat. fern. pi. adj. sutf. -id<v ] 

Bot. : A family of Crucifers, tribe Pleuro- 
rhizete. 

eu-clid l um, s. [Gr. ev («?<)= well, and 
KAetit'ou (klctdion) = a little key ; tcAetS oio 
(kleidod) = to loek up. So named because the 
pods are well or effectively shut.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the family Eu- 
clididie (q.v.). 

* eu'-cli-on l^rne, s. [From Euclio, a miser 
in the Aululuria of Plautus, and Eug. suff. 
-im] Stinginess. 

’•Such sting lutj remorse of their miserable euclion- 
isme."—A'ushe: Lenten Stuffe. 

eu-cnc'-mi-dte, s. pi. [Gr. evKirqp.^ (eu- 
knemis), genit. evKvyp. t5o? (eukneviidos) — well- 
greaved, well eqni]iped tvith greaves : eu (eu) 
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— well, and kwj/*k (knimis), genit. kktj/xoSos 
(knemidot 0 = a greave, a legging airetching 
from the knee to the ankle.] 

Entom. : A family of Beetles, triha Penla- 
niera. Four genera, containing six species, 
are British : Tlnoscus, Melasis, Cerophytum, 
aud Microrhagus. 

eu era-sy, s. [Gr. ev*pa<n'a (eukrasia), from 
ev (cn) = well, good, and xpacn? (krasis) = a 
mixing; icepaciaim (kerannumi) ~ to mix.] 

Med. : A well-balanced temperament. 

* eue'^tie-al, «. [Gr. cvktoco? (euktikos) = ex- 
pressing a wish ; tt-xros (euktos) = wished for ; 
ev\ofiat ( euchomai ) = to pray, to wish.] 

T. Containing or of the natura of a prayer 
or supplication. 

" Sacrifices . . . expiatory, cuctical. and eucharn- 
ticttl." — lato. Theory of Religion, p. 226. 

2- Containing or expressive of thanksgiving. 

"Tlie eurtical or euclmristical ottering must consist 
of three degree*, or jxirts ; the offering of the heart, of 
the month, of the baud,"— Hede : J>Uc. upon Offering*, 
bk. i.. dta. 49. m 

* eu d® -men, *eu de -mon, s. [Gr.] A 

good angel. 

"The simple Appendage of a tall will cacodemonlse 
the eudemon. Southey : The /factor ; Frag, on Beard*. 

eu d» mon-ism, s. [Gr. evbaifuw ( eudai ■ 
man) = happy ■* ev (eu) — well, good, ^atjowi- 
(daimon) = a spirit, and Eng. suff. -ism.] The 
system of philosophy which places the sit mmum 
bonvm in the promotion of the happiness of 
humanity, and teaches that t he most virtuous 
act of which an individual is capable ia to 
render others happy. 

"Renouncing all effeminate dallying! with Eudce - 
monism."— De Quince y : Last Days of Kant. 

en daa mon ist, s. [Gr. evbaip.uv(endaimon) 
= happy, and Eng. suff. *wf.] A believer m 
eudjemonism.] 

eu dae men-ist-lC, a. [Eng. eudirmonist ; 
-ic.] Pertaining to or of the nature of eud»- 
monism. 

"We reject the tsraelitish mom Is aa evdcemonisti - 
cal . "— Modem Review, vol. ii., No. 8. }>. 718 (1881). 

eu dia-lyte, eu dy'-a lite, s. [Gcr. 
evdialyt , from Gr. ei> (eu) = easily, and 5 ioAv w 
(diuluo) = to part asunder, to dissolve : ev(e?<) 
= well, and Avw (luo) to loosen, to dissolve, in 
allusion to the facility with which it dissolves 
in acids.] 

Min. .* A rhombohedral red mineral of vit- 
reous lustre, translucent or nearly so; its 
hardnesso'o ; its sp. gr. 2 90 to 3*01. Compos. ; 
Silica, 45 70 to 54*10 ; zircon ia 10*90 to 15 <30 : 
sesqnioxide of iron 6*37 to 7 '86 ; sesquioxide of 
manganese 115 to 2 93; lime 9*23 to 12*06; 
soda 11*40 to 13*92, &c. There are two varie- 
ties— Eudialyte proper, of which the double 
refraction is positive, and Eucolit« in which it 
is negative. Found in North Greenland, in 
Norway, and in Arkansas. 

CU-di em-e-ter, s. [Gr. «v&o$ (eudins) = 
tine, clear (of weather), and perpov ( metron ) = 
a measure ; Fr. eudionietre.) 

Nat. Phil : An instrument devised for ascer- 
taining the quantity of oxygen contained in a 
given bulk of aeriform fluid. The first eu- 
diometer was constructed by Dr. Priestley, 
the discoverer of oxygen. His device was 
founded upon the idea of subjecting a measured 
volume of air to a substance which would nb- 
aovb the oxygeu of the air For this purpose 
he used deutoxide of nitrogen, which has an 
energetic tendency to regain the oxygen of 
which it has been deprived, ami resume its 
condition as nitric acid. Ure’s eudiometer 
consists of a graduated glass siphon, whose 
open extremity is slightly flaring. The otln-r 
end is closed, and has two platinum wires. 
Being filled with water or mercury, the closed 
leg receives a volume of gas by tht- ordinary 
means. A couple of inches of water being 
displaced from the open end ot the tube, the 
mouth is closed by the thumb, and the instru- 
ment brought m ar to the electric conductor, 
a spark from which, leaping the interval be- 
tween the end wires, explodes the gases. The 
rise of the water in the closed end indicates 
the volume removed, aud the result is deter- 
mined by reference to the graduated tube. If 
merely oxygen and hydrogen gases have been 
introduced in their proper equivalent propor- 
tions, eight of the former and one of the latter, 
by weight, or two volumes of hydrogiw to one 
volume of oxygen, the result will be water 
without gaseous remainder. 


eu-di-o met ric, eu di 6 met’ rie-al, I 

a. [Eng. eudiouvetr(y) ; -ic, -teal; Fr. rtuho- 
metrique.) Of or pertaining to eudiometers or 
endiometry ; performed by means of a eudio- 
meter. 

eu di om -e try, s. [Eng. eudiometer; -y ; 
Fr. eudiomet rie.] The art, process, or prac- 
tice of measuring the purity of the air by 
means of a eudiometer *, the determining the 
nature and proportion of the constituents of 
any gaseous mixture by a eudiometer. 

en-di 6s' me-se, «. [Gr. ev(eu) = typical ; 
Mod. Lat. diasmci ; Lat. fern pi. adj. auff. -ere.] 
Bot. : A tribe of Rutaceic, tribe Diosina. 

eud n6ph Ite, s. [From Gr. ev (en) = great, 
Siocpos ( dnophos ) = gloom, in allusion to the 
cloudiness of the mineral, and suff. - ite (Min.) 
(q.v.).] 

Min. : A white, greyish, or brownish ortho- 
rhombic mineral, of feeble lustre, except on 
the cleavage faces, where it is pearly ; its 
hardness 5*5, and its ap. gr. 2 27. Compos. : 
Silica 54*93 to 55'06: alumina 23*12 to 25*59 ; 
soda S*16 to S*29. Fouud on the Norwegian 
island Lamoe. (Dana.) 

Eu-dex l-ans, s.pl. [For ctym. see def.] 

Ch. Hist. : The followers of Eudoxna. who 
from a.d. 356 was Bishop of Antioch, in 
Syria, and from 360 to his death iu 370 Bishop 
and Patriarch of Constantinople. He was 
auccessively an Arian, a Seini-Arian, and an 
Aetian. Respecting the Trinity, he believed 
the will of the Son to be differently affected 
from that of the Father. 

eu -dy'-a lite, s. [Eudialyte.] 

eu-dyn'-a-mls, *. [Gr. ev (en) = good, great, 
and Svra/ju? (dunamis) = strength.] 

Omith. : A genus of Ciieulidae (Cuckoos), 
having a strong, thick bill. Found in Asia 
and Australia. 

eu-dy tes, s. [Gr. ev (eu) = good, and 
(dutes) = a diver, from Bvio (dud) = to dive.] 
Ornith. : A genus of Spheniscidae. Eudytes 
demersa is the Jackass Penguin (q.v.). 

eu-em-er-Ism, eu-hem er-ism,5. [From 
Lat. Euhemerns, Euemerus, Euh micros ; Gr. 
'Ev^epo? (Euemeros) = the philosopher whose 
views are described in the def.] 

Religions: The method of interpreting myths 
practised by Euhemerns of Messenia, a phi- 
losopher of the Cyrenaic sect, who lived at 
the time of Alexander the Great and his imme- 
diate successors. His proclivities were what 
would now be called strongly rationalistic. 

Tq his Secret/ History he represented tha 
classic gods as being notbiug more than 
deified heroes. Jupiter, for example, was a 
king of Candia (Crete), who, when he lived, 
was a great conqueror, whom his admirers 
elevated after his death to the skies. The 
sincere adherents of the popular mythology 
were much scandalised to find such opiuiooa 
published, and freely applied to their author 
the name of atheist ; but uiauy subsequent 
writers approved of his work. So did the 
early Christians ; for they found that the 
rationalism of Euhemerus powerfully aided 
them in demolishing the Greek and Roman 
heathen faiths. Euhemerism then properly 
signifies the explanation of popular mythology 
by tbe hypothesis that the beings worshipped 
were originally emineat men, deified on their 
decease by their admirers, and ultimately* 
worshipped as if from the very first they had 
been gods. [Apotheosis, Deification.] 

** By one writer it is spokeu of as a piece of euemer- 
ism ; by another it is denounced as degrading the 
myth from a genuine to ail artificial state."— Cox. 
Tales of the Gods A Heroes, p 29 o. 

eu-em-er ist, eu hem er ist, s. [Gr. 

Einj/iepov (Euemeros) [Et hemerism], and 
Eng. suff. -ism.] A believer in the doctrine of 
euemerism. 

" The modern euhemerists . . . ill part adopted the 
old interpretation*. and sometimes fairly left the Greek 
aud P.oman teachers behind in the race after prosaic 
p-ssihility."— Tylor: Primitive Culture, 2nd ed. (1873}, 
i. 279. 

eu-em er ist-ie, eu-hem-er ist ie, 
eu-em-er 1st -ie-al, eu hem-er ist - 
ie-al, a. [Eng. euemerist ; -ic, -icai.] Of or 
belonging to euemerism or euemerists ; in the 
manner of euemerists, rationalistic. 

"The euhemeristic fashion of dealing with the primi- 
tive legends of human infancy."—./, if or Icy ,■ Diderot, 
cb. xv. 


eu-em-er-ist -ie al ly, eu hem-er ist - 
le-al-ly, adv. [Eng. euemeristical ; -/^.J 
After the manner of Euemerus or the euemer- 
ists ; ratioualistically. 

eu-em'-er-ize, eu-hem^sr Ize, v.i. pGr. 
'Evt)fjiepo<{ (Euemeros), and Eng. sufl. -ize.) To 
believe in or follow euemeriam, 

eu-fra -gi-a* s. [Gr. (eu) = well, and Lat. 
fraguim — a fracture, from feongo = to break.) 

Bot. : A sub-genus of Bartsia, containing 
Bartsia viscosa , a not very* commou British 
plant. 

*eu-ge» s. [Lat., from Gr.= well done! 
bravo !] Applause, acclamation. 

"To solemnize the euget. the pae*lon*t« welcome! 
of heaven poured out on j>enitent«."— Hammond : 
Works, i v. 600. 

eu’ gen-ate, s. [Mod. Lat. eugeiUia ) (q.v.l 
and sufl. -ote (CUem.) (q.v.).] 

Chem. : [Eugenol]. 

eu-gen'-e sis, s. (Gr. eZ (eu) = well, and 
yeVeon? (genesis) = origin, source.] Tbe quality 
of breeding well or freely ; the production of 
young by the union of individuals of different 
apecies or stocks. 

eu-gen -e site, s, [Gr. ev (eu)=good, yeVecri? 
(genesis) = origin, source, aud sutf. -ife (Mi/i.) 
(q.v.).] 

Min. : The same as Seleupalladite (q.v.). 

* eu gen-ef-lC, a. (Euoenesis.) Of or per- 
taining to eugenesis. 

Eu-ge ni a (l) s. [So called in honour of 
Eugenic, Enqiress of the Frencli at tbe time 
of its discovery.] 

Astron. : An asteroid, the forty-fifth found. 
Tt was discovered by Goldschmidt, od June 
28 , 1857 . 

eu-ge -m a (2), s. [Mod. Lat. ; named after 
Prince Eugeue of Savoy, a great patron of 
botany and horticulture.] 

Bot. : A genus of Myrtacese, tribe Myrtesr, 
containing the berried species of the order. 
Calyx with a rounded tube, in four divisions ; 
petals four, inserted in the calyx ; staim-ns 
many; ovary two to three-celled, each with 
several ovules ; seeds oue or two, large. About 
200 species are known ; they are from the 
tropics, especially those of America. Eugenia 
Jambos, malaccensis, Ac., produce what are 
called in the East Rose Apples. The fruits of 
E. eaulijlora, E. dysenterica, Michelii, and 
brasiliensis, the dried fruits of E. acris and E. 
Pimento are made ioto the pepper called All- 
spice or Pimento. The leaves of E. depaupir- 
atu and E. mriabilis are used in Brazil as 
astringents, and the berries of E. Caryophyllus 
as carminatives. 

eu-gen l a-cri-ni-daa, s. pi [Mod L^t 

eugeniacrih(us), and Lat. fem. pL adj. suff 
-idee.} 

Pala-ont. : A family of Crinoidea. Range in 
time, from the Oolite to the Chalk. 

eu ge-ni-a-cri nus, s. [Lat. et^enius, and 
crinon = a lily.] [Eugenia, Crinum.] 

Pctl&ont. : The typical geuus of tbe Engenia- 
crinida? (q.v.). 

eu-gen ie» a. [Mod. Lat. eugen(ia ) (q.v.); 
-ic.] Obtaiued from or relating to cloves. 

engenie-aeid, s. 

Chem. : [Eucenol]. 

cu'-gen-in, s. [Mod. Lat. eugen(ia); suff. -in 
(Chem.) (q.v.).} 

Chem. : Clove camphor, a crystalline sub- 
stance deposited from water which has been 
distilled from cloves. Nitric acid turns it 
blood red. 

eu-gen-el, s. [Mod. Lat. eugen(ia) (q.v.), 
aud Eng., Ac. (alcoh)ol) 

CH = CH*CH 3 (1) 
Chem. : CioH^OiOrCgHs^O CH 3 (3) 

OH (4) 

Also called Eugenic -acid. It is contained in 
the volatile oil of Caryophyllus aroma ticus (oil 
of cloves) and iu oil of pimento. Tt is obtained 
by shaking the oil with alcoholic potash, and 
theo a crystalline mass of potassium eugenate 
separates, which is washed with alcohol and 
decomposed by acid. Etigenol is an aromatic 
oil, boiling at 247*. Its alcoholic solution 
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gives a blue colour with ferric chloride ; it 
has the property of phenol. When heated 
with hydriodicacid, it gives off methyl iodide. 
When fused with caustic potash it is converted 
into acetic acid and protocateehuic acid, 
C 6 lIy(OH)./CO OH. The H in the (OH) in 
eugenol can be replaced by ldium, &c. 

*eu gen yv S. [Gr. evyevia (eugenia) : eu (eu) 
well, good, and yeVos (grenos) = birth.) Noble- 
ness o. birth. 

* eugh (gh silent or guttural), s. [Yew.] 

*eugh-en (gh silent or guttural), * ewgh- 
en, a. * [Eug. eugh ; -en. ] Made of yew. 

“ Hla stiflfe „rme> to stretch with rughen ho we." 

Spenter : if other Ifubberdt Tale, 747, 

eu-gle'-na, s. [Gr. evyXrfvot (euglenos)= bright- 
eyed : e5 (eu) = well, bright, and yArjnj (gifaie) 
= the pupil of the eye ; the eyeball.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of the family 
Euglenia. It is unattached, with a red eye- 
speck, a tail-like process, and a single flagcl- 
liform filament. The species or forms are 
present in some pools to such an extent as to 
render the water green or red, and form a 
brilliant pellicle on the surface. (Griffith 
Henfrey.) The colouring matter is insoluble 
in water, but is soluble in alcohol, from which 
it crystallizes in octoliedra. 

eu glc -m-a, s. [Mod. Lat, evgten(a). and 
Lat. neut. pi. sufT. -ia] 

ZnoL: The name given by Pnjardin to a 
family of Infusoria, nearly the same as 
Aatasiaa of Ehrenberg. They belong to the 
order Flagellata. 

eu-grat I 6-le-«s, s. pi. [Gr. ev(eu)= typical, 
and Mod. Lat. Gratiole® (q.v.).] 

Bot. : A sub-tribe id Scrophulariads, tribe 
Gratioleae. 

Eu'-gu bine, a. [See def.] Of or belonging 
to the* ancient town ofEugubium (now Gubbio) 
in Italy. Specially applied to seven tables or 
tablets discovered there in a.d. 1444, which 
furnish materials for a comprehensive view of 
the ancient Umbrian language. Four of the 
tablets are in the Umbrian tongue, two in 
Latin, and one partly in Umbrian and partly 
in Latin. The contents of the tablets, which 
are still preserved at Gubbio, are directions 
for the performance of sacrificial rites, forms 
of prayer, &c. 

eu-har mon -Ic, a. [Gr. ev = well, good, 
and apnoviKos ( harmonikos ) = harmonic.] 
Mime: Producing perfect harmony or con- 
cord. (Used to distinguish concordant sounds 
from those produced by the tempered scale.) 

eu hem'-er -i$m, s. [Euemerism.] 

•f For the cognate words see the spelling 
Euem-. 

eu kair'-Ite, s. [Eucairite.] 

eu kamp' -tite, s. [Gr. evxa/zTmjc (eukamptes) 
= well-bent or curved ; ev («u) = well, and 
Kapirrui ( kauipto )= to bend, to curve.] 

Min. : According to Dana, a hydrous variety 
of Biotite (q.v.), but the Brit. Mus. Catal. 
makes the two species distinct. Eukamptite 
is nearly black, except in thin laminae, when 
it is brown, red, or reddish-yellow. Its hard- 
ness is 2 to 2*5, its sp. gr. 2’72. Compos. : 
Silica, 38*13 ; alumina, 21*60; protoxide of iron, 
19 92 ; protoxide of manganes°, 2 61 ; magnesia, 
13*76 ; water, 3*98. Found at Preaburg in 
Hungary. (Dana, &c.) 

eu'-ko-lite, s. [Eucolite.] 

eu li mel la, s. [Mod. Lat., dimln. of eu- 
linvi (q.v.).] * 

Zool. : Asub-geuns of molluscs, genus Chera- 
uitzia. It contains four British species. 

en -li ma, 5. [Gr. ev (ev) = great, and A tpos 
(limos) = hunger.] 

Zool. : A genus of gasteropodous Molluscs, 
family Pyramidellid®. It has a small white 
polished shell, slender and elongate, wiili 
many nearly level whorls, with internal pro- 
minent libs ; apex acute ; aperture pointed ; 
outer lip thickened internally, inner one re- 
flected over the pillar ; operculum horny, 
aub-spiral. When the animal creeps, it places 
the foot much in advance of the head, the 
Latter being so concealed within the shell that 
only the tentacles protrude. Forty-nine re- 


cent and forty fossil species are known. The 
former are from Britain, the Mediterranean, 
Australia, India, and the Pacific; the latter 
date apparently from theCarbonifernua period 
till now. The recent species are found in the 
sen between five and ninety fathoms deep. 
(I Pood ward.) 

* eu-log -ic, * eu log' -ic-al, a. [Eng. 

eu!og(y); -ic, -ical.] Con tain ing*or expressive 
of eulogy ; of the nature of eulogy ; commen- 
datory ; eulogistic. 

* eu log' Ic-al-ly, adu. [Eng. euhgical ; - ly .] 
In manner of a eulogy ; enlogistically. 

" Give me leave eutogicaUu to enumerate a few of 
those mauy attributes, which have deservedly been 
given that glorious plauet "— hlr T. Herbert : Travels, 
p. 389. 

eu'-lo gist, 8. [Eng. evlog(y) ; -id. ] One who 
eulogizes, apeaks well of, or commends 
another for any quality, act, or performance ; 
an encomiast 

eu-lo-gist-Ic, eu lo gist lc-al, a. [Eng. 
eulogist ; - ic , -ical.) Containing or expressive 
of eulogy ; commendatory, laudatory. 

eu 16 gist' io al ly, adv. [Eng. eulogist ical ; 
-ly.] In a eulogistic manner ; with commenda- 
tion or eulogy. 

* eu 16 gi-um, s. [Low Lat.] A enlogy 
(q.v.). 

“ T* adorn the sofa with eulogium due." 

Cowper: Tusk, hi. 12. 

eu lo-gize, v.t. [Eng. eulog(y); -fce.] To 
speak of in terms of eulogy or praise ; to 
praise, to commend. 

** Those 

WTho eulogise their country's foes." 

Huddesford. Satir. Poems. 

eu-lo-gy, s. [Low Lat. eulogium, from Gr. 
evAoyia (eulogia) ; evAoyi'ov (eulogion), from ev 
(ev) — well, good, and Ae'yw (lego) = to speak ; 

O. Fr. euloge; Fr. eloge.) Praise, encomium, 
panegyric; a writing or speech in praise or 
commendation of any person, on account of 
his character, services, or performances. 

" Yet gnats have had, and frogs and mice, long since, 
Their eulogy * Cowper: Task, lii. 453. 

For the difference between eulogy and 
encomium, see Encomium. 

eu-loph'-i-a, s. [From Gr. ev\o<f>ot (eulophos) 
= well plumed : ev (ea) = well, and \64>o<; 
(lophos) = the back of the neck, the crest of 
a helmet. So named because the labellum 
bears elevated lines or ridges.] 

Bot. : A genus of Orchids, tribe Vaudeae, 
family Sarcanthidse. Salep lias been made in 
India from a species of the genus. 

eu-ly'-syte, s. [Gr. ei.Avtria (eulusiu) = 
readiness in loosing : ev (eu) — well, and Avtm 
(lusis) = loosing, dissolving : Avu ( luo ), first 
lut. Avo-to (faso) = to untie.] 

Petrol. : A gneissic rock consisting of angite, 
garnet, &c. , round at Tunaberg in Sweden. 

eu'-Iyte, s. [Eulytine.] 

Chem. : CelleN^-. Obtained with dyslyte 
by the action of concentrated nitric acid on 
citraconic acid. They are separated by frac- 
tional crystallization from alcohol. Eulyte is 
the more soluble. It melts at 99*5’, and 
dyslyte melts at 1S9°. 

eu f -ly-tine, s. [Gr. evAvTos ( eulvtos ) = easily 
dissolved or broken up ; ev (eu) = well ; Ar-w 
(luo) — to loose, and Eug. suff- -inc.] 

Min. : Tbe same as Eulytite (q.v.). 

eu -ly-tite, s. [Ger. eulytin , from Gr. cvAvtos 
(eulutos) = easy to untie, easily dissolved or 
fusible ; snfT. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Af in. : A tetrahedral mineral of resinous or 
adamantine lustre, and dark brown, grey, 
greyish-white, or pale yellow colour. Its 
hardness, 4*5; its sp. gr.l 5 9 to 6. Compos. : 
Silica, 22*23 ; oxide of bismuth, 69*38; phos- 
phoric acid, 3*31 ; sesquioxide of iron, 2*40, 
&c. Found in Saxony. (Dajia.) 

eu' man ite, s. [Gr ev («*)]- ve ry, and parit 
(manos) = scanty, scarce.) 

Min. : A variety nf Brookite found in mi- 
nute crystals at Chesterfield, Massachusetts, 
in an albite vein. (Dana.) 

eu' men e^, s. [Gr. Evpeves ( Eumenes ) as s.= 
a Greek proper name, borne by various kings ; 
os adj. evpevyt (eumenes) = well disposed, 


gracious : ev (eu) — well, and pivot (menos) = 
temper, disposition.] 

Ento in. : The typical genus of the family 
Eumeiiidte (q.v ). The genus, which is exten- 
sive, consists of large and, as a rule, gaily 
coloured insects, with a very long petiole and 
a pyriform abdomen. 

ou men -i-dae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat rumen(cj!) 
(q.v.), and Lat. fi m. pi. adj. sntl. -uLp.] 

Entom. : A family of solitary waaps akin to 
the Vespidse, in which they are sometimes 
merged. 

Eu men' l-des, [Gr., from (eume- 

nes) = well-disposed, wishing well : eu (e»)= 
well, good, and peros (menos) — disposition, 
temper.] 

Gr. Myth. : Literally the gracious goddesses, 
a title given euphemistically to the Furies, 
instead of their proper name of Erinnes or 
Eriunys. 

cu-mi mo' se-30, s. pi. [Gr. eJ (eu)~ typical, 
and Mod. Lat. mimosea; (q.v.).] 

Bot. : The typical tribe of the sub-order 
Mnnoseae (q.v.). 

eu nee'- tus, s. [Gr. tv (eu) = good, and 
nperos ( nektos ) = swimming, floating ; yy\oj 
( necho ) = to swim.] 

Zool. : A genus of Boidae. Eunectus murinus 
is the American Anaconda, which must not be 
confounded with the Anaconda proper, Python 
tiyris , a native of Ceylon. [Anaconda.] 

Eu ni-9e, Eu ni-ke, s. [Gr. Eim>r») 
(Eunike) = Eunice, a Greek female proper 
name. Timothy's mother was ao called (Acts 
xvi. 1, 2 Tim. i. 5 ; ev (eu) = well, good, and 
roof (nike) = conquest, victory.) 

1. Asfrou. (Of the form Eunike): An aste* 
roid, the 185th found. It was discovered by 
Peters, on March 1, 1878. 

2. Zool. (Of the form Eunice) : The typical 
genus of the family Eunicidae or the tribe 
Eunieese (q.v.). Eunice gifantea is a sea 
centipede, sometimes as long as four feet, and 
consisting of above four hundred rings. It ia 
found in the ocean adjacent to the West 
Indies. 

eu ni 9 ’-i-d£G, eu mg'-e-ee, t. pi. [Mod. 
Lat. eitnw(e), and Lat. fem. pi. suff. -idee, or -ear.) 

Zool. : A family or tribe of Errant Annelids 
with large branchial tufts, and from seven to 
nine toothed jaws. [Eunice.] 

eu'-ni-ke, s. [Eunice.] 

eu-no'-mi-a, s. [Gr., = (1) good order, (2) 
the daughter of Themis and goddess of good 
government ; ev (eu) = well, good, and vopot 
(nomos) — anything assigned, hence, a custom, 
a law ; v4pto (nemo) = to deal out, to distri- 
bute.] 

Astron. : An asteroid, the fifteenth found. 
It was discovered by De Gasparis, July 29, 1851. 

Eu no mi an, a. & s. [Named after Euuo- 
mius. See def.] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining or relating to Enno- 
mius, his opinions, or those of bis followers. 
Eunomins was the secretary and disciple of 
Aetius, whom he eclipsed in celebrity. He 
became Bishop of Cyzicum in a.d. 368, and 
died about 394. 

E. As subst. (Pi.): The followers of Euno- 
mius. [A ] He held that Cbrist'wasa created 
being, and of a nature nnlike that of the Father! 

* eu no-my, s. [Gr. evVo/xia (cuiromia), from 
tv (eu) — well, good, and ropos (nomos) = law, 
order.] A just constitution ; equal law. 

cu no-ti-a, s. [Gr. evvwTO? (eunotos) = stout- 
backed : tv (eu) = stout, and vwtos (notos). or 
vwrov (nofon) = the back.] 

Bot. : A genus of Diatomaceae, sub-order 
Cym bellese. Kiitzing describes forty -four 
species, of which Smith admits seven to l»e 
British. ( Griffith £ Henfrey, &c.) 

eu -nuch, s. & a. [Lat. eunuchus, from Gr. 
twot>\o? ( eunouchos ) = one who had charge of 
the sleeping apartments ; tvn) (ewne) = a bed, 
and e\u) (echo) = to have, to keep; Fr. 
eunuque.] 

A. As subst. : One who is castrated or emas- 
culated ; a chamberlain. 

"Like rvnurA* they sacrifice their manhood for* 

voice." — Lansdotcn: Pcleut & Thetis [Argument) 


boil, bo^; poiit, j6^rl; cat. 9 ell, chorus, 9hin, hen<?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph f, 
-clan, -tlan = shan. -tlon, -sion - shun ; -tion, -sion = zhun, -clous, -tlous, -slous = shus. -ble, -die. &c. = b^l, d$L 
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* B. As adj. : Unproductive. 

"He luwl * uitiul wholly eunuch and uugencratlv« 
In uuitterH of literature aud taste/’— OoU win : Mu nde- 
vltlo, III. U0. 

* eu nuch, v.t. [Eunuch, $.] To castrate, to 
emasculate, to mako a eunuch of. 

“They eunuch all their prieata ; from whence thi 
shown. 

That they deserve no children of their own” 

Creech • Lucretius, ii. 678, 679. 

11 eu' nuch-ato, v.t. [Lat. cnnueh'itus, pa. 
mr. oi‘ eunucho, from eunuchus = a eunuch.] 
To make a eunuch of, to oast rate. 

*• tt was an Impossible act to eunurhnte or castrate 
tlieiuselvea.'*— Browne : Vulgar Errou.es. 

* eu'-nuoh-i^m, * cu nuoh isme, s. [Or. 

€vuov\uTfi.o<i (mn"Uchismo\) — castration.] The 
state or condition of u eunuch ; castration. 

•• That mnurhftm, not In itself, hut for the kingdom 
of heaven, la hotter than it, we doubt not."— ///>. Halt : 
lion of the Married Clergy, p. ti, 

* eu nuch-izc, v.t. [Eng. t a nuck; -ize.] To 
emasculate. 

•' Quite excoriated, exaeeted, eunuch tied."— Gauden : 
Tears of the Church, p. 321. 

eu-om pha-liis, s. [Gr. d (eu) = wide, and 
o^^aAos ( oviphalos ) — the navel.] 

Palceon : A genus of gasteropodous Mol- 
luscs, family Turbinidae. The shell is de- 
pressed or discoidal ; the whorls angular or 
coronated ; the aperture polygonal ; the um- 
bilicus very large ; the operculum shelly, 
round, multispiral. Eighty species are known, 
ranging from the Lower Silurian to the Trias. 
They are found fossil in North America, 
Europe, and Australia. (Salter <£ Woodward.) 
E. pentagonalis is a characteristic fosail of the 
carboniferous limestone ; E. rugosus of the 
Wenlock limestone. 

eu-on’-y-mus, s . [Lat. Euonyme ; Gr. 
Evvopia (Eunomia), the mother of the Furies, 
in allusion to the poisonous character of the 
berries. ] 

Dot. : Spindle-tree. A genus of treps, order 
Celastracese. Calyx four to six-cleft; petals 
four to six; stamens four to six, iuserted in 
a broad fleshy disc ; ovary three to five -celled ; 
style short ; stigma three to five-lobed ; cap- 
sule three to five-lobed ; three to five-celled 
cells, with one to two arillate seeds. About 
forty species are known. One, Euonyvius 
etiropceus, the Common Bpindle-tree, grows in 
England, and more rarely in Scotland. The 
baik of E. turgens, the inside of which is 
bright yellow, is used by the Hindoos to mark 
the tika on their forehead. Lindley thinks 
that it might be useful as a dye. It is em- 
ployed in diseases of the eye. 

*' The euonymus, of which the brat ak ewers are 
made, is called prickwood."— Monck Mason : Jfotes on 
i 'Shakespeare. 

eu- 6 nym ~e re, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. euonym(us) 
(q.v.), and Lit. fern. pi. adj. stiff, -ere.] 

Dot. : A tribe of Celastraceoe, having cap- 
sular fruit. 

eu os'- mite, s. [Gr. evocr/*ov (euosmos) = 
sweet-smelling, fragrant : eu (en) = good, and 
bapi j (osme) = smell ; Eng. suff. -itc (Min..) 

(q.v.).] 

Min. : At) amorphous and pitcby-looking 
brittle brownish-yellow mineral, transparent 
when in thin pieces. It is strongly electric. 
Compos. : Carbon, 8L89 ; hydrogen, 11*73 ; 
oxygen, 6'38 = 100. 

eu ot -6-mous, a. [Gr. eu (eu) = well, tom*? 
(tome) ~ abutting, Te/zvw (temiw) = to cut, aod 
ling. adj. suff. -ous.] 

Min. : Cleaving readily ; having distinct 
cleavages. 

‘ eu -pa-thy, s. [Gr. euVaGeia (eupatheia) = 
comfort, luxury, sensitiveness : rf (en) = well, 
good, and 7rd0os (pathos) = suffering.] Right 
feeling. 

” Opposed to these, had the virtuous bia evjrafotcu, 
his eupathies, or well -frelliujs, translated by Cicero 
constant ice.' — Harris: Three Treatises. (Note on 

treat, iii.) 

eu-pa tor i a'-gc re, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
eupatori(um), and Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -acta:.] 

Dot. : A tribe of Composite plants, sub- 
order TubuliHor®. 

eu pat' dr ino, s. [Mod. Lat., &c. eupa- 
tnr(inm ) ; -ine ((‘hem.) (q.v.).] 

Chem. : An alkaloiil, said by Righoni to be 
contained iu Eupatorium cannabinum. 


ou pa tor’- 1 -um, s. [Lat. eujxitoria ; Gr. 
tuTTajtupioy(eupotnrion)=. the genus Agrimony. 
(Hep def.) Said by Pliny and others to have 
been named from Mithridates Kuputor, King 
of Pontns, who used it as an antidote to 
poison.] 

Dot. : Ilnnp Agrimony. A genus of Com- 
posite plants. It has imicli-ex.serted styles 
and perfect florets. Enpatorinnicunnabinum, 
the Common Hemp Agrimony, is a plant two 
to four feet high, having the leaves with three 
to five leaflets, ami the heads of flowers, which 
are very numerous, pale reddish-purple, thickly 
crowded in terminal corymbs. It is an emetic 
ami purgative. E. Ayaputmand E, perfoliatum 
are sudorific#. They are used in Brazil in 
poison-bites. Mr. I iartweg says that the vul- 
nerary called umtica comes lrom E.g Inti nosum. 
About 300 species arc known, cliielly from 
America. 

eu’ pa tor-y, s . [Eupatorium.] 

Dot. : A book name given by Bentham to 
tho botanical genus Eupatorium. There is 
but one British species, the Common Eupatory 
(Eupatorium cannabinum), 

eu pAt rid (pi eu p&t ri dre), s. [Gr. 

euTrarpi'Srj? (eupatrides) = of a good or noble 
father ; of noble birth : r v (en) = well, good, 
and narqp (pater) = a father.] 

Gr. Antiq. : A member of the Eupatrid®, or 
aristocracy of Athens, in whom waa vested 
the whole power of the state. 

eu pat -ri d re, s.pi. [Eupatrio.J 

# eu pep -si -a, * eu - pep - sy, (Gr. 

evneifna (eupepsia) = good digestion: d(en)*c 
well, good, and rre^is (p^s is ) = concoct ion, di- 
gestion ; ircirrw (pepto) = to cook, to digest.] 
Good digestion. 

"An age merely median leal ! Eupepsy Ita main 
object."— Carlyle : Miscell. Essays; Eigns of the Times. 

eu pep -tic, a. (Gr. ewe*™* (enpeptas) = (1) 
easy of digestion ; (2) having a good digestion.] 
[Eupepsia.] 

1. Easy of digestion. 

2. Having a good digestion. 

" Thus It seems easy fora largo. eupef>tlc, and Jolly- 
looking unui to liave a good temper.' — Saturday 
Eeiucw, March 2, 1877, p. 361. 

eu phe -ma, s. [Gr. eu<J>rj/oos ( mphemos ) = 
auspicious :* (eu) = well, good, and 4>rjpr) 
(pkeme) — fame.] 

Ornith. : A genus of Psittacidae, sub-family 
Pezoporina) (Parakeets or Parroquets). It con- 
tains some of the beautiful little Grass Para- 
keets of Australia. 

eu -phe mi^m, s. [Gr. ( euphe - 

niismos), from cu^pia (euphemid) — the use of 
words of good omen ; ei5 (eu) — well, and 
cp'qpi (phemi) = to speak ; Fr. euphemisme.] 

Rhct.: The use of a delicate word or ex- 
pression for one which is harsh, indelicate, or 
offensive to delicate ears ; a softened expres- 
sion : as the use of Eumenides or gracious 
goddesses for the Eriunes or Furies. 

eu-phe-mis’-tic, eu-phe-mis -tic-al, a. 

[Gr. ev4>T)pi'Tp6s (euphemismjos ) ; Eng. * suff. 
-ism.) Pertaining to or of the nature of euphe- 
mism ; making soft or more delicate of ex- 
pression. 

eu-phe mis’-tic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. euphe- 
mistical; -ly.] In a euphemistic manner; by 
way of euphemism. 

4 eu' phe-mize, v.t. [Gr. ev<£rj/ii£a> ( euphe - 
TOtco).] To make euphemistic ; to soften or 
render more delicate in expression. 

eu-pho -ni-a, s. [Gr. (euphonia) = 

symphony : Vu (ea) = well, good, aud 
(phone) - sound, voice.] 

I. Music : 

1. A sweet sound. 

2. A consonant combination of sounds. 

II, Ornith. : A genus of Fringillkhe, sub- 
family Tanagrinfe(Tanagers). Euphonia musica 
is the Organist Tanager of the West Indies, a 
small bird which sings well. The plumage of 
the male is mostly black and orange. 

eu-pho -ni ad, s. [Gr. eu<f>w»<ia (euphdni(a)= 
euphony, and Eng. suff. -nd, ] 

Music : An instrument in which are com- 
bined the characteristic tones of the organ 
and other instruments. 


eu-phon-ic, cu-phon-Ic-al, o l Eng. 

euphon f y) ; - ic , -ical, J Charac terized by or 
pertaining to euphony; sounding agreeably; 
ideasing to the ear. 

ou phou - 1 -con, t. (Euphonic.) 

Music: A kind of upright piano. 

eu pho ni-ous, a. [Eng. euphony; -ou*.] 
Agreeable in sound; pleasing to the ear; 
euphonic ; smooth-sounding. 

" Euphonious buitrun^ca are not neomarily twy of 
ftcqulreiueut’— Latham. 

eu pho ni ous-ly, adv. [Eng. euphonious; 
-ly.) In a euphonic or melodious manner; 
with euphony or harmony. 

' cu phon i§m, s. [Eng. euphon(y); -ism. 
An agreeable sound, or combination of sounds. 

eu pho m-umn. (Gr. rityioeoy (euphonoe)^ 
haniionious or pleasant in sound.] (Euphony.) 

Music: A brass bass instrument, properly 
belonging to a military^ band, but frequently 
introduced into the orchestra as a substitute 
for the third or bass trombone, the tone 
of which the aound of the euphonium lias uqt 
the slightest affinity. (Stainer <£• Darrett.) 

*cu-pho nlze, v.t. (Eng. cuphon(y ); AzeJ 
To make harmonious or agreeable in sound. 

eu’ pho non, s. [Gr. ru</>aH'os (euphdfios)-haj 
monious or pleasant in sound. 

Music: The same a# Eopbonicon (q.v.). 

* eu'-pho-nous, a. [Gr. eu^wi/o* (aup.Waoa).] 
Euphonious ; pleasant to tha ear ; smooth 
Bounding. 

eu pho ny, s. [Gr. (enphdnia), froi? 

(euphonos) = haniionious or pleasant 
to the ear: d5 (e?i)=well, good, amd 
(phone) = a sound, a voice ; Fr. euphonie. ] Ad 
agreeable or pleasing sound or combioation of 
sounds; a pronunciation of letter* «) U^bles, 
or words which is pleasant to the ear; the 
contrary to harshness. 

"The mountains anciently named Epoparna, no* 
for euphony softened into Eporneo.”— Eustace * Ton* 
through Italy, ch. L 

eu phor’-bi-a, s. [Lat. euphorbia , euphor- 
bium (Dlirvj) ; Gr. evefiopfitov (euphorbtim) = an 
African plant with an acrid juice ; ev0op0ia 
(euphorbia) = good feeding, high condition ; 
eu<f>op/3ov (euphorbos) = well fed : eu (eu) = 
well, and <^p/3w (pfter6o)= to feed, to nourish. ] 

Bot. : A genus of plants, the typical one 
of the tribe Euphorbieae, the order Eu- 
phorbiaceae, and the alliance Eupliorbiales 
(q.v.). Inflorescence consisting of many male 
aud one female flower in a four-to-five lobed 



EUPHORBIA AMYGD*LOrDES. 

L Inflorescence. 2. Male Flower, 

involucre, lobes with thick glands at the 
sinuses. Male flower with a pedicel led stamen 
and a didymous anther ; female with an ovary 
on a lengthened pedicel, stigma lobed, capsule 
threc-lobed, three- valved ; the outer i^art of 
the fruit coriaceous, the inner hard and two 
valved. About 700 species are known. 

*[ Many si»ecies are very poisur^us. Tho 
Africans smear their arrows with the juice 
of Euphorbia heptagona , E. virosa , and E, 
cereifunnis , Ihe Brazilian Indians llieirs w ith 
that of E. cotim/olia. The capsules uf E. 
Lathyris are said to intoxicate fisb * Tte native 
E. hibernica and the foreign E. piscatoria 
poison them. Many have medicinal qualities. 
E. esula, E. Cyparissias, E. amygdaloides , E. 
Helioscopui, E. Fcplus, E. Peploidcs , E. pahis- 
tris, E. pilosa , E. Chama:sycc t E. Peplis, E. 
Spinoza. E. dendroides, E. aleppica, E. Apios, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine * ya, pot 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Sjbrian. ce = e; oy = a. qn = kw. 
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and E. Lathyris are known at, purgatives ; so 
Also are E . buxifolia in the West Indies, E. 
papiUosa (a daogerous species however) in 
Brazil, E. iaurifoliu iu Peru, E. portulavoidn 
lu Chili, and E. Tintcalli in India. The leaves 
of E. nereifalia are regarded by the native 
practitioners of India as a purgative aud do- 
jbstnicnt ; externally it is employed, wlirn 
mixed with Margosa oil, in cases of contracted 
limb produced by chronic rheumatism. The 
roots of one of these, E. Helioscopia, lmve 
been the basis of various quack fever mixtures. 
E. pa rvi flora and E. hirta are used in India, 
E. linvaris in America, E. canesce ns in Spain, 
as E, hibemia formerly was in England, as a 
remedy sgainst syphilis. E. tribuloides is 
regarded in the Canaries, of which it is a 
native, as a diaphoretic. The roots of E. 
Gcrordiana, E. Ipecacuanha, and E. Pithyvsa 
are emetic. E. thymifolia is prescribed in 
India for children's diarrhoea and to expel 
worms; so also is E. hypericifolia in tropical 
America. E. balsamifen i is cooked and eaten ; 
E. mauritanica is used as a condiment ; E. 
officinarnm, E. antiquorum, and E. canuriensis 
furnish the gum resin called Euphorbium 

’ (q- v\) I the juice of E. TirncaUi is used in India 
ss a vesicatory and the plant itself as a fence, 
the acridity of the juice preventing cattle 
from eating it. E. phosphnrea shines in the 
forests of Brazil by night with a phosphores- 
cent light. ( Bentham , Sir Joseph Hooker , 

Limllty, dec.) The < ‘a per Spurge, Euphorbia 
bilhgxis, yields ail extremely acrid fixed oil, 
known in medicine as Oil uf Euphorbia, or Oil 
of < aper Spurge. It is obtained by expression, 
or by the aid of ether or alcohol, and closelj 
resembles crotoo-uil m its properties, though 
it is less powerful. It is sometimes used as a 
substitute tor croton-oil, in doses of from three 
to ten drops, but is good only when recently 
extracted. Many others of the Euphorbia are 
popularly knowo as Spurges. 

>u-phor-bi-a'- 9 e-£e, s. pi [Lat. euphorbia) 
(q.v.), and fein. pi. adj. sutf. -aceco.] 

Hot. .* Spurgeworts. A large and important 
order of Diclinous Exogens, the typical one 
of the alliance Euphorbiales (q.v.). The 
species consists of trees or herbaceous plauts, 
often abounding in acrid milk : the leaves are 
opposite or alternate, generally simple, and, 
as a rule, with stipules ; the flowers are axil- 
lary or terminal, often placed witbiu a calyx- 
like involucre ; the calyx, if present., is inferior, 
with various scaly glaudular or scaly internal 
appemiiges ; corolla petaloid or scaly, some- 
times gamopetalous ; stamens dtfiuile or inde- 
finite, distinct or mouadelphous ; ovary gene- 
rally three-celled, but sometimes with two 
cells or with one, or with more than tinea 
styles generally equal in number to the cells ; 
stigma compound or single, with several lobes ; , 
fruit generally tricoccous ; seeds solitary or 
twin, suspended often, with an aril ; embryo 
enclosed in fleshy albumen. Jussieu and his 
‘•'llowers considered the Euphorbiaceae an 
apetalous order, exceptional genera forming 
petals ; Lindley and his followers a poly- 
petalous uDe, in many genera of which the 
petals are wanting. The habit of the Euplior- 
biaceae is very diversified. In 1S45 Lindley 
enumerated 191 genera, and estimated the 
known species described or uodescribed at 
2,500. These have now been increased to about 
3,0UU. Three-eighths are from tropical Ame- 
rica ; fifty from North America, outside the 
tropics ; about one-sixth from India, many 
from the Cape, and aboot 120 from Europe, of 
which sixteen are British. Many Euphor- 
biaceai are poisonous, the special seat of the 
venom being in fhe milk ; but heat can drive 
it away, so that the Manihot or Cassava, highly 
deleterious when raw, becomes wholesome by 
being cooked. The milk of this order furnishes 
caoutchouc. For the gum resin Eupliorbinm, 
see that word ; for the properties of other 
species of the order see Box, Bridelia, Buxus, 
Castor-oil, Croton, Euphorbia, Manchineal, 
Pedilanthns, Siphonia, &c. 

4 U - phor - bi - a - - ous, a. [Mod. Lat. 

euphorbiacece (q.v.), and Eng., &c. snff. -oas.] 

Hot. : Of or belonging to the Enpliorbiacem 
(q.v.) 

6 U phor'-bi-se, s. pi [PI, of Lat. euphorbia 
(q.v.).] 

Dot. : A tribe of the sub-order Euphorbieae. 
Itconsists of herbs or shrubs with mUky juice ; 
many stamens collected into a calyx-like in- 
volucre, by some called a perianth ; a solitary 
pistil pedicel led, three-lobed and three-celled. 


eu phor bl-al, a. & s. [Lat. euphorbia), 
aud Eng., &c. suit, -a!.] 

A. As adjective: 

Hot. : Pertaining, or relating, or akin to the 
alliance Euphorbiales, or to the genus Eu- 
phorbia (q.v.). 

B. As substantive : 

Dot. : A member of the alliance Euphor- 
biales (q.v.). 

eu phor bi-a'-le^, s. pi [Lat. euphorbi(a), 
and pi. masc. & fem. suit. -cks.] 

Hot. : An alliance of Diclinous Exogens. It 
has scattered monodichlamydeous flowers, 
superior consolidated carpels, axile placenta-, 
and a large embryo, surrounded by abundant 
albumen. It contains the five following 
orders : ( 1 ) Euphorhiaceae, (2) Sccpaeere, (3) 
Callitricluicea?, (4) Empetraceae, and (5) Nepen- 
tluiccae (?). ( Lindle-y .) 

eu-phor'-bi e 39, s. pi (Lat. euphorbi(a) 
(q.v.), and fem. pi. adj. sutf. -ecu.] 

Dot. : A tribe of Euphorbiacese (q.v.). The 
ovule is solitary, the seeds are albuminous, 
the flowers monoecious, with the male and 
female ones mixed in a cup-shaped involucre. 
(Li ndley.) Dr Hooker makes the Euphorbieje 
a snb order, with the following character : 
Ovules one to two in each cell ; raphe ventral ; 
capsule septicidal ; valves elastically break- 
ing away from the seed-bearing axis, lie 
divides it into two Iribes, Euphorbia? and 
Acaly pb eae . (Hooke r: Students’ Bri t ish Flora . ) 

cu phor bi urn, S. [Lat. euphorbium ; Gr 
(euphorbion)= the euphorbia (q.v.).] 
An acrid poisonous, inflammable, green resin, 
flowing from the wounded stems of Euphorbia 
ojlicinaruin, and E. antiquorum, Airiean plants, 
and E. canariensis is from the Canaries. It is 
gathered in leather bags. Iu India it is mixed 
with the seeds of Sesamvm orientate , and used 
externally in rheumatism, and internally in 
cases of obstinate constipation. (Lindley.) 

eu phor'-bone, s. [Eng., &c. euphorbia) 
(q.v.); -one ( Chein .) (q.v.).] 

Cliem. : C 15 H 34 O. A substance obtained 
from Euphorbium. Soluble in alcohol, etber, 
and benzol, nearly insoluble in water, melting 
at 116\ It is oxidised by oxalic acid, formiug 
nitric acid. It is a drastic purgative. 

t eu' -pho tide, s. [Fr., from Gr. ev (eu) = 
well ; </»u»s ( phas), genit. <£wtus (photo*) = 
light, and suff. - ide .] 

Petrol. : The name given by HaUy to a rock 
composed of smaragdite and jade, or of dial- 
lage and felspar. The same as Diallage- 
uock (q.v.). 

eu-phra-sl-a, s, [Gr. (itypaaia ( euphrasia ) 
= good cheer, from eu^pairw (euphraino) = 
to delight ; evfipwv (euphron) ~ cheerful : ev 
(eu) = well, and $pyv ( phren ) = the heart, 
the mind.] 

Hot. .* Eye-bright, Euphrasy. A genus of 
Scropbulariacea?, tribe Euplirasiese (q.v.). 
Calyx tubular, four-cleft; upper lip of the 
corolla two-lipped, lower one of nearly three 
equal lobes ; capsule ovate - oblong, com- 
pressed, two-celled ; seeds many, pendulous, 
loQgitudinally ribbed. Euphrasia officinalis 
is the common Eye-bright (q. v.). It is a well- 
known British plant. 

eu-phra'-^i-e-se, 5 . pi [Mod. Lat. euphra- 
$i(a), and Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -eve.] 

Hot. : A tribe of Scrophulariacese, sub-order 
Rhinanthidea*. [Euphrasia] 

eu'-phra sy, s. [Euphhasia.] 

Hot. : The Eyebright (Euphrasia officinalis) 
(q.v.). 

” Then purged with euphrasy and rue 
The visual nerve." Hilton : /’. L., xi. 414. 

eu -phro e, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Navt. : A long slat of wood, perforated for 
tlie passage of the awning-cords which sus- 
pend the ridge of an awning. The euphroe 
(or upliroc) and its pendent cords form a 
crow-foot. 

Eu pliros -y lie, s. [Gr.] 

1 . Gr. Myth. : One of the Graces, who pre- 
sided at festive meetings. 

2. Axtron. : An asteroid, the thirty-first 
found It was discovered by Ferguson,* Sept. 
1, 1854. 


3. Hot. : A genus of Composite, tribe Sene- 
cionidetc, sub-tribe Iveae. 

eu' phu-i^m, s. [From Euphues(G r. 

= of good natural parts, clever;, the name of 
the principal diameter in two works, or 
rather of one work in two parts, written by 
John Lyly : the first, Iiuphues, the Anatomy 
of Wit, in 157l>, a.d., the second, Euphues 
and his England, in 1580, a a, a work full of 
affectation, but whose most striking character- 
istics were alliteration sml verbal antithesis. 
It contains a great multitude of acute obser- 
vations and profound thoughts, and was long 
considered a model of elegance in writing, 
and the highest authority in all matters of 
courtly and polished speech. The pedantry 
and tediousness of its imitators gave occasion 
to the present meaning of euphuism.] A 
pedantic affectation uf elegant and high- flown 
language. 

" The quality of style called euphuism baa more or 
less prevailed in later periods of English literature." — 
Marsh Origin of Englitii Lang wye. p. 544. 

eu'-phu ist, s. [From Eupku(cs); and Eng. 
suff. -iif.] One given to euphuism ; one who 
makes use of a pedantic allectation of liigh- 
llowu language. 

" It may have suited the purposes ol Six Walter 
Scott, in hie cleverly-drawn Sir Piercie Shafton. to 
ridicule the EuphuUti, '— C. Kingsley ; Westward Hot 
p. 275. 

eu-phu ist'-lc, a. [Eng. euphuist; -ic.] Per- 
taining to euphuism or the eupbuists ; of tho 
nature of euphuism. 

••tVe have uo bint of the decline of euphuisticro- 
UiatK-e. "—Saturd/ty Renew. Feb. 17, 18b3. p. 203. 

* eu'-phu-izc. v.i. [Eng. euphu(es); suff. 
-Ize. J To make use of euphuism oreuphuistic 
language ; to talk or write like a euphuist. 

eu-phyl'-llte, s. [Gr. dtyuAAos (eupknllos) - 
well leaved : c5 (eu) = well, and tfsvWov 
( phullon ) = a leaf; -ite (Min.) (q.v.),] 

Min. : A transparent or translucent mineral, 
like mica, but splitting less easily. Hardness, 
8‘5 to 4*5 ; sp. gr. 2’9d to 3*00. Compos. : 
Silica, 39'64 to 40*96 ; alumina, 41*40 to 43; 
soda, 4*26 to 5*16 ; protoxide of iron, 1*30 to 
1*60 ; water, 5*00 to 6*23, &e. Found iu Dela- 
ware. (Dana.) 

eu'-pi-one, s. [Gr., = very fat or rich.] 

('hem.: Reichenbaeb's name for a colour- 
less, fragrant liquid produced in the destruc- 
tive distillation of bones, wood, coal, &c. It 
is highly volatile and inflammable, burning 
with a smokeless flame ; it is insoluble io 
water, but mixes readily with oils, and dis- 
sohes resins and fats. 

eu plas -tic, a. & s. [Gr. evnKaoros (euplcts- 
tos) — that can be easily moulded ; irAcuraw 
(plasso) = to mould, to form ; -ic.] 

A. As* adjective : 

Phys. : Having the capacity of becoming 
organizable in a high degree, as iu false mem- 
branes. resulting from acute inflammation in 
a healthy person. (Dunglison.) 

B. As substantive : 

Phys. : Lobstein’s name for the elaborated 
organizable matter by which the tissues of the 
body are renewed. 

eu plec-tel-la, s. [Mod. Lat,, dimin. of Gr. 
rOffAeKTos (euplektos) ~ well - plaited, well- 
twisted: ev (eu) = well, and nAeicTo? (plektos) 
= plaited, twisted ; e\oj ( pleko ) = to plait, 

to twist.] 

Zool : Venus's Flower-hasket. The tyjiical 
genus of the family Euplectellidte (q.v.). 

eu-plee-tel -li doe, s.pl. [Mod. Lat. 
tdl(a), and Lat. tern. pi. adj. suff. -ida\] 

Zool : A family of Siliceous Sponges, section 
Hexaetinellidae. 

eu-plcx-op-ter-a, & pi. [Gr. ev (eu) — 
well ; irAc^ts (plexis) = plaiting, weaving, and 
jrrepd ( ptera ) = wings. So called because tbe 
posterior wings, which are membraneous, are 
so elaborately folded, botb longitudinally and 
transversely, as not to be adapted for flight.] 

Entmn A name given by Westwood to an 
order of Insects containing but one f3iu>ly — 
viz., the Forticulidre or Earwigs. Leach called 
them Dermaptera (q v.). 

eu-plo'-ta, s. pi. [From Mod. Lat. evplotes 
(q.v.).] 

Zool. : A family of Infusoria fouoded by 


boil, bo^; po^t, jd^*l; eat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expeet, Xenophon, exist. ph = £ 
-clan, -tian = shan. -tion g -sion = shun; -tion, -^ion = zhun. -tious, -sious, -cions = shus. -ble, -die, &c. = bel, del. 
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euplotes-eurythmy 


Ehrenhcrg. The body is surrounded by a 
carapace; there ate two distinct alimentary 
orifices, neither of which ia terminal. The 
locomotive organa consist of cilia, hooka, 
claws, or styles. 

eu-plo tc^, s. [Gr. futiAwtos ( euplotos ) = 
favourable to sailing : efl (eu) = well, and 
ttAwto? (plotos) = floating ; nMau (plod), Ion. 
for n\eu> (pled) = to sail.) 

Zoal. : The typical genua of the family 
Euplota (q.v,). There are many species. 

* eu pr&e’-tio, a. [Gr. ru (en) = well, good, 
and npaKTtKds (praktikos) = acting, effective ; 
npa<r ctco (prassd) = to do, act.] Acting well. 

" on the wliul« good-humoured. eupeptlc,andeu/»rac- 
tic."— Carlyle : J hicell., liL 215. 

eu - po - da, S. pi. [Gr. etmoSta ( eupodia ) — 
goodness of foot ; runous (eupous) = with good 
feet: el (eu)— good, and novs (pous), genit. 
wofiov (podos) = a foot. So named from the 
large size of the posterior thighs in many uf 
these insects.] 

Entom. : A sub-tribe of Coleoptera (Beetles) 
established by Latreille. It may be divided 
Into two families, Sagridae and Crioceridue. 

eu - psAm - mi-a, s. pi [Gr. cv (eu) = 
abundant, and ifrannos (psammos) = aand.] 

Palceont . ; A family of Actinozoa, tribe 
Perforata. 

eu psAm -mi dee, s. pi (Mod. Lat. eupsam- 
vu(a), and Lat. fern. pi. adj. auff. -idee.] 

Zool. : A family of Zoantharia Scleroder- 
mata, tribe Perforata. Range in time from 
the Upper Silurian till now. 

eu pyr chro -ite (pyr as pir), s. [Gr. c& 
(m) — well ; nvp (pur) = fire ; \pus (chros) = 
skin, colour of skin, complexion, and suff. 
* ite (Mm.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : A variety of Apatite (q.v.). 

eu pyr'-I-on, s. [Gr. ev (eu) = well, good, 
and nvp (par) = fire.] A contrivance for 
obtaining a light instantaneously : as, a lucifer 
match, &c. 

Eu-ra' ^ian, a. & s. [A contraction of 
Eur(opean) and Asten.] 

Ethnology : 

A. As adj. : A term applied in Hindustan 
to those born of a European father and Hindu 
mother. 

B, Assubsf. : One who ia born of a Euro- 
pean father and a Hindu mother; a half- 
caste. 

Eurasian-plain, s. 

Geog. <£ Ethnol : The great plain extending 
over the greater part of Europe and Asia. The 
name was given in 1865. (Haydn.) 

t eu-re-ka, s. (Gr. evpgK a (heureka.) = 1 have 
found or discovered, perf. indie, of evpur*w 
(heurisko) = to find or discover.] The ex- 
clamation of Archimedes on hittiog upon a 
method of as#ertaining the amount of alloy in 
the crown of King Hiero, of Syracuse ; hence, 
a discovery, an invention. 

eur -e tc, s. [Gr. rupjjros (curios) = easy to 
tell : ev(eu) — easy , and pew (rheo) = to tell (?).] 

Zoal. : The typical genus of the family Eure- 
tidie (q.v.). 

eu ret -i-dse, 5. pi [Mod. Lat. extreme), and 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. auff. -idee. ] 

Zool : A family of Hexactioellid aponges. 
Range in time from the Chalk till now. 

* eu ripe, a. [Eueipus.] A strait, a narrow 
channel or arm. 

•' On either •ido there ia ah euripe or arm of the sea." 
—Holland. 

* eu np lze, v.i. [Eng. Eurij)(us) ; suff. -ize.) 
To fluctuate, to be carried hither and thither. 

“ The ayr doth euripize, that is, is whirled hither and 
thither.' — Browne Vulgar Errourt, bk. vil.. ch. xHL 

* eu-ri pus, s. [Gr.] 

1. Lit.: A strait, channel, or arm of aea ; 
specif, that strait which separates Eubsea from 
Boeotia. where the ancients believed that the 
tide ebbed and flowed seven times a day. 

2. Fig. : A fluctuation. 

"They h&ve oidxlned. that the provision of this 
establishment might he as stable as the earth on which 
It stands, and should not fluctuate with the euripu* of 
funds and actions."— Burke. 


eu'-rite, s. [Fr.] 

Petrol. : A rock in which all the ingredlenta 
of granite are blended into a finely granular 
mass. Sometimes there are acattered through 
its base crystals of quartz and mica. If the 
terminology of rocks introduced by Daoa be 
followed, it should be called Euryte. 

CU rit'-ie, a. [Eng., &c. turiUe); -fc,] Com- 
posed of, containing, related to, or resem- 
bling eurite (q.v.). 

euritie porphyry, s. 

Petrol : A porphyry of which eurite ia the 
basis, or which consists mainly of eurite. it 
occura near Christiania in Norway, passing 
into granite. Lyell regards it as plutonic 
rather than volcanic. (Lyell: Student's Manual.) 

eu rith my, 5 . [Eurythmy.] 

eu roc' ly don, s. [Gr., — a north-east 
wind.] A north-east wind blowing very dan- 
gerously in the Mediterranean in the early 
spring; now called Gregalia. It is mentioned 
in Acts xxvii. 14, as being the cauae of the 
ahipwreek of the vessel in which St. Paul was 
sailing. It ia of the nature of a whirlwind. 

Eiir-o mer' i can, s. k a. [A contraction of 
European) and (Apnerican.] 

Ethnology : 

A. As sxibst. : A term introduced by Wilson 
(to whom we also owe “prehistoric"), to 
signify an American of European descent, as 
distinguished from the native inhabitants of 
that continent. 

B. As adj. : Pertainiog to or connected with 
the race deacribed under A. 

Eu ro pa, [Gr.] 

1. Classk Mythology : 

(1) . A daughter of Oceanoa. (Hesiod : 
Theog., 357.) 

(2) . A daughter of Agenor, King of Phoenicia. 

2. Astron. : An asteroid, the 52nd found. It 
was discovered by Goldschmidt, Feb. 4, 1858. 

Eiir-o pee 6-, pref. [Lat. Europceus = per- 
taining to Europe, European.] 

Europeeo Siberian, a. 

Geog. : Comprehending Siberia and a large 
part of Europe. 

Eu rop<ro-Siberian Forest Region : 

Bot. Geog. : A forest region extendi og from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. (Thame.) 

Eiir-o pe an, a. k s. [Fr, Europten; Lat. 
Europceus, fr. Gr. Et'pwTraios (Eicrdjxxios), from 
Lat. Europa ; Gr. Evpunj) (Europe)]. 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Europe ; 
inhabiting or native to Europe, the smallest 
but most enlightened contioent of the world. 
It extenda from the Arctic ocean to the Medi- 
terranean, and from the Atlantic to the Cas- 
pian. The boundary line between it and Asia 
is not a very natural one, the two virtually 
constitutiag one continent instead of two. 

B, As subst. : A native of Europa. 

European plan, *. The system of 
botel-keepiog according to which the daily 
charge includes only lodging und service, as 
distinguished from the American plan (q.v.). 

eur-o-pe-an-ize, v.f [Eng. European ; 
•ize.) To naturalize in Europe ; to adapt or 
accommodate to European manners, character, 
or usages. 

* Eur* -US, s. [Lat., from Gr. evpas (euros).] The 
east wiod. 

eiir-y’-a-le, s. [Lat. Euryale , one of the 
Gorgoos, from the thorny, menacing habit of 
the plant. [2.] (Paxton.)] 

1. Zool : A genua of Ophiuroidea. It ia the 
typical one of the family Euryalidae (q.v.). 
The arms are bifurcate. 

2. Bot. : A genua of Nyrapl»»ace« (Water- 
lilies). akin to Victoria. Euryale ferox is a 
very handsome plant, second in glory only to 
Victoria regia. It inhabits the fresh-water 
ponds of Eastern Bengal, in which the large 
leaves float ; introduced into Britain in 1809. 

eiir-y-al-i dse, $. [Mod. Lat. extryal(e) 
(q.v.), and Lat. feni. pi. adj. suff. -ufrr.] 

1. Zool : Gorgons’ heads. A family of Ophi- 


uroidea. They have ten geuital Assures, and 
branched arms and cirri like the dishevelled 
hair of the Gorgon. They are found in the 
tropical seas. 

2. Bot : A family of Nymphaeacese, having 
the tube of the calyx adherent to the diac, and 
the petals distinct. [Euryale.] 

* eu ry9' -er-ous, a. [Gr. eiJpu*epuK (euru- 
keros) — having broad horns ; eilpvs (rurus) — 
broad, and nepas (keros) = a horn.] Having 
wide or broad Lorna. 

ou-ifo’-o ma, s. [Gr. evpv% (eurus) — wide^ 
broad, widely spread, large, and *6juuj (home) 
= hair. So named from the tufts of flowers 
at the topa of the branches.] 

Bot. : A genua of Gonnaraceae. Oxley con- 
siders Eurycoma longi/olia , called in Malacca 
Punawur Fait, a valuable febrifuge. 

Eu ryd I-?e, s. [Gr.] 

1. Greek Mythology: The name of aeveral 
women, the most celebrated of whom were : 

(1) . Tha wife of Orpheus. 

(2) . Tha wife of Aniyntas, king of Mace- 
donia, and mother of Philip, the father of 
Alexander the Great. 

2. Astron. : An asteroid, the 75th found. 
It was discovered by Peters on Sept. 22, 1862. 

cur y lai mi nee, s. pi. [Mod. Lat eury - 
laivtfu*)* aQ d Lat. tern, pi adj. sutl. -incr.] 

Ornith. : Broad-bills. A sub-family ol Cora* 
cidae (Rollers). They have short, very broad 
bills, rather short wings, and strong feet, tha 
outer toe connected for half its length to the 
middla ooe, tha hinder toe long, the inner one 
the shortest of any. They inhabit the East 
Indies and the adjacent islands, suspending 
their neats, composed of small twigs, from tha 
branches of trees overhanging water. 

eiir - y - lai mus, s. [Gr. eiipvs (eurus) =« 
broad, large, sod Kaxyuos (laimos) = throat.) 

Ornith. : The typical geuus of the sub- 
family Eurylaiminae (q.v.) 

Eu ryn-a me, a. [Gr.] 

1. Gr. Myth: One of the Oceanides, who, 
together with Ophion, ruled over the world 
before Saturn and Rhea took possession of it, 

2. Astron. : An asteroid, the 79th found. 
It was discovered by Watson on Sept. 14, 1863. 

eiir-y no tils, s. [Gr. evpvs (eurus) = wide, 
broad, aud eojro^ (notos) = the back ] 

1. Entom. : A genus of Coleoptera. 

2. Palceont. : A genua of fossil Ganoid fishes, 
family Platysomid®. From the Limestone of 
Burdiehouse and the shales of Newhaven, 
which belong to the fresh-water portion of 
the Lower Carboniferous rocks. 

eiir yp ter i da, s. pi [Mod. Lat. euryp- 

ter(us), and Lat. tem. pL suff -ida.] 

Palceont. : A sub-order of Crustaceans, order 
Merostomata. They have numerous free 
thoracic-abdominal segments, the first and 
perhaps the second haring appendages, the 
rest without them ; the anterior rings united 
into a carapace with larval eyes (ocelli) near 
the centre, and a pair of large marginal or 
subcentral eyes ; the mouth with five pairs of 
movable appe adages, the posterior of them 
forming great swimming feet. They lived in 
Palaeozoic times, attaining their maximum in 
the Upper Silurian and Devonian rocks, and 
dying away iu the Carboniferous period. 
Some of them were of large size, but com- 
pared with the modern Decapoda have many 
larval characteristics. Chiel genera: Eury- 
pterua, Pterygotus, and Siimonia. (Henry 
Woodward, F.R.S. , &c.) 

eur-yp ter- us, s. [Gr. evpvs (eurus) — wide, 
broad, and nrepov ( pteron ) — a wing.] 

Palceont. : The typical genus of Eurypterida 
(q.v.). 

eiir-y- st om'-a-ta, $. pi [Gr. epvik (eurxis) 
= wide, broad, aiid arofiara (stomata), pi. of 
arofjLa (stoma) = the mouth. So named be- 
cause the mouth is excessively wide.] 

Zool : A name sometimes applied to the 
Beroidje. 

• eu ryth' my, s. [Gr. evpv9tiCa (euruthmia) 
- good rhythm, or proportion : ev (eu) =* 
well, good, and pv6p.6< ; ( rhuthmos ) = rhythm. 
Fr. eurythmie.) 


fate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, woro. wolf, work, who, son: mute, oub, cure, unite, eur rule, full; try, Syrian; ee, ce = e; ey = a. au = kw* 
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1. Art : Harmony iu proportion ; sym- 
metry , regularity. 

2. Med. : Regularity of pulse. 

Eu-se'-bi-an, a. & s. [Named after two bi- 
shops— Eusebius Pamphili, the bishop of 
C*sarea, often called the Father of Church 
History, and the Bishop of Nicomedia, after- 
wards of Constantinople. Both were intimate 
with Constantine the Great.] 

A. As adj. : Relating to either of the Euse- 
biuses named in the etyin. (q.v.). 

B. .4s subst. (PI.) : A semi-Arian eect, fol- 
lowers of the two Eusebiuses. [Etym.3 They 
held that there was a subordination among 
the persons of the Godhead, and are hence 
by some technically called Subordinatiouists. 
(Schlegel.) They opposed Athanasius and 
supported Arius at the Council of Tyre, in 
a.d. 335, and eubsequeutly 

Eu sta-cM-an, a. [See def.] Of or per- 
taining to Eustacliios, a famous Italian phy- 
sician ; died at Rome, a.d. 1574. 

Eustachian canal, s. 

Anat.: The osseous portion of the Euata- 
chian-tuhe. (Cun in.) 

Eustachian tube, s. 

Anat.: A canal, formed partly of bone, 
partly of cartilage and membrane, leading 
from the cavity of 
the tympanum to 
the upper part of 
the pharynx. It de- 
rives its name from 
ita discoverer, the 
Italian physician 
named above, 

Eustachian- 
valve, 5. 

Anat. : A valve at 
the oriflee of the in- 
ferior vena cava . In 
the foetal heart this valve directs the blood 
from the inferior cava through the foramen 
ovale into the left auricle. (Q>uain.) 

Eu sta'-thl-an, a. & 5. [Lat. Eustathi(us) ; 
and Eng., &c.‘, auff. - an .] 

Church History : 

A. As adj. : Pertaining or relating to any of 
the bishops called Eustathius, enumerated 
under B. 

B, As substantive (PI.) : 

! . A nsine given by the Arians to the Trini- 
tarians who followed Eustace, Bishop of 
Antioch, about the date of the Nicene Council, 
A.n. 325. 

2. The followers of Eustathius, Bishop of 
Sebaste, in Armenia, or another Eustathius, 
of whom nothing definite is known. The 
Swmer was a semi-Arian, of strong puritanic 
arid monkish views, who went the length 
of prohibiting marriage He was deposed by 
the Council of Melitena, in a.d. 357, and that 
of Neo-Caesarea in 358 ; his followers were con- 
demned by that of Nicopolis, in a.d. 372. 

©U -Style, 8. [Gr. euffrvAos (eustulos) ~ with 
goodly pillars, with pillars at the best dis- 
tances : et (eu) = well, good, and <rrOA os (stfulos) 
= a pillar, a column ; Fr. eustyle.] 

Arch . : That style of intercoluinniation in 
which the space between the columns was 
two and a quarter times their diameter ; so 
called from this being considered the most 
beautiful style. 

©u -synch -ItOy s. [Ger. eusynchit; Gr. el 

• (eu) = easily ; (rvyv eta (sungcheo) = to pour toge- 
ther, to compound, and suff. Ate (A/in.) (q.v). J 

Min. : A variety of Deckenite (q.v.). It is 
yellowish-red or yellow, and is found at Frei- 
burg, iu Brisgau. 

©U t&s'-sa, s. [Gr. (cl) = well, and rdaaoi 
(tasso) = to arrange.] 

Rot. : Eutdssa excelsa , better known as Au- 
raucaria excelsa , is the huge Norfolk Island 
pine. 

* eu tax y, s. [Gr. euTafia (eutaxia) — good 
order : d (e«) = well, good ; and T<i£is (ta-ris) 
= order ; rdaa w (tasso) = to arrange, to set io 
order ; Fr. ewtari*.] Good or established order 
or arrangement. 

"ThU ambition endangered a crack iu the glorious 

emtary of heaven."— N’aferAouie .- Apol. for Learn. 

(165m. p. 154. 


Eu -ter pe, s. [Gr., from d (eu) — well, and 
rep Trio (terpo) =: to please.] 

1. Myth. : One of the Muses, who presided 
over music. She was looked upon as the in- 
ventress of the flute, 
and was represented 
as a virgin crowned 
with flowers ami 
holding a flute in 
her hands. To her 
was also some times 
ascribed the inven- 
tion of tragedy. 

2. Bot. : A genus 
of palms, tribe Are- 
ceae. They are grace- 
ful, and some of 
them 100 feet high. 

Known apecies ten, 
all from South Ame- 
rica. Euterpe edulis 
is the Assai palm 
of Para. A beverage 
called assai is manu- eutekpe. 

faetured by steeping 

the ripe Traits, which are about as large as 
aloes, io warm water. E. oleracea % the Palmetto 
or Cabbage-palm, is cultivated iu Brazil both 
for its cabbage and ita fruit. 

3. Astron. : An asteroid, the 27th found. 
It was discovered by Hind, on Nov. 8, 1853, 

eu-ter' pe an, a. [Eng. Euterpe; -an.] Per- 
taining or relating to Euterpe or music. 

eu-tha-na'-^i-a, * eu-than -a-§ie, * eu- 

than a sy, s. [Gr. cvQavaaia (euthanasia\ 
from d (eu) = well, good, and ddv<xros(thana- 
tos) ~ death ; Qavelv ( thanein ) = to die ; Fr. 
eutaanast?.] 

1. An easy, painless death. 

" A recovery, in my case, and at my age, ia Impoa 
Bible : the kindest wish of my friends ia euthanasia. 
Arbuthnot: To Pope. 

* 2. A putting to death by painless meane. 

eu-troph'-ie, s. [Eng. eu troph(y) ; -ic.J 

Path. : An agent which acts upon the nutri- 
tive system, without occasioning manifest in- 
crease of any of the secretions as a necessary 
consequence. 

eu tro phy, s. [Gr. dTo<xf>7a ( eutrophia ) = 
(1) nourishing food, (2) the state of being well 
nourished ; d (eu) = well, good, and rpo4>jj 
(trophi) = nourishment ; rp€0w (trepho) = to 
uonrish.] 

Path. : A healthy stalk of the nutritive 
organs ; healthy nutrition. 

Eu-tyeh'-I-an, a. & $. [Lat. 'EutycMes) ; Eng., 
&c. -inn.] 

A. As adjective: 

Ch. Hist. : Pertaining or relating to Eu- 
tyches. [B.] 

" We are yet without a solid and accurate history of 
the Eutychian troubles."— Afotheim : Church History 
(1865), p. 204. (Note.) 

B. As substantive (pL): 

Ch. Hist. : The followers of Eutyches, a 
presbyter aud abbot of Constantinople. The 
geueral church holding that Christ possessed 
two natures, the Divine and the human, 
but only one person, Nestorius departed 
from what was and is still deemed “ortho- 
doxy ” upon the subject, by attributing 
to Jesus two persons instead of one. Eu- 
tyches, being very much opposed to Nestorian 
views, went to the opposite extreme, and de- 
clared that there was in Christ but one nature 
— that of the Word, which became incarnate. 
Having in a.d. 44S given publicity to these 
views, he was condemned. In the same year 
he appealed to a Council held at Ephesus, 
under the presidency of liis friend Dioscorus, 
Bishop of Alexandria, and that assembly 
acquitted him of heresy. The Council of 
Chalcedon, considered the fourth Geueral 
Council, held in 451, reversed the previous 
decision, and condemned Eutyches. His fol- 
lowers were called also Monophysites (q.v.). 

eu-tyeh'-i am-Ism, s. [Eng. Eutychian; 
Asm.] The doctrines of Eutyches; adherence 
to his doctrines. 

eux anth-lC, a. [Gr. ev (pm) = well, good ; 
jjavOos (xanthos) = yellow, and Eng. suff. -ic.] 

euxanthie aeid, s. 

Chem. : CigHpjOin. Occurs as a magnesium 
salt in Purree or Indian yellow, a colouring 




matter imported from India. It Is extracted 
by dilute hydrochloric arid, and exhaustion 
by alcohol. It is soluble in hot alcohol and 
in ether, and crystallizes in shining yellow 
prisma. By the action of concentrated sul- 
phuric acid it is converted into Euxanlhou. 
C13II8O4, which sublimes in yellow neeales. 
By the action of concentrated nitric aeid It 
yields trinitro-reaorcin. 

eux An' thon, s. [Gr. ev (eu) = l>eautifal, 
and faytfos (xanthos) = yellow,] 

Chem.: Ci 3 H 8 04. A yellow crystalline sub- 
stance, insoluble in water, obtained by heat- 
ing euxanthie acid with sulphuric acid. 

eux en'-I-a, s. [Gr. eS (pm) = beautiful, and 
feros (xenos) = a guest, a friend. 1 [Euxenite.J 

Rot. : The typical genus of the sub tribe 
Enxenie* (q.v.) It consists of two Chilian 
shrubs with aromatic leaves. 

eux en-i-e'-fls, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. euxeni(a), and 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -ere. ] 

Bot. : A eub-tribe of Seoecionideee, type 
.Euxenia. 

eux 6n-Ite, s. [Gr. eu£«M>s (euxenas) = kind 
to strangers ; but used by Scheerer as if it 
had meant a stranger, because the miueral 
was and is rare.] 

Min , : An orthorhombic brilliant, brownish 
black mineral ; its hardness d*5, its sp. gr. 
4‘00 to 4 '99. Compos. : Columbo-tantalic 
a<-id, 37*16 to 49.66 ; titanic-acid, 7*&4 to 16*26 ; 
alumina, 0 to 3*12; protoxide of yttrium, 25*09 
to 34 58 ; protoxide of uranium, 5*22 to 8*45. 
Fouud in Norway. (Dana.) 

Eux-ine, s. [Gr. (euxenos); Ion. 

evfetKw (euxeinos) = kind to strangers, hos- 
pitable : ev(eu) =well, good, and £eVos (xenos); 
Ion. (xeinos) — a stranger.] The sea 

lying between Russia and Asia Minor, now 
called the Black Sea (q.v.). 

eu ze’-o-lite, s. [Gr. ri5 (eu) = typical, and 
Eng., Arc. zeolite (q.v.).] 

Mineralogy : 

1. A variety of Stilbite. (Eossifcr.) 

2, A variety of Henlandite. (Rossiier.) 

* e va’-cate, v.t. [Lat. e = out, and vacatum 
= sup. of vaco = to be empty.] To empty out, 
to evacuate. Perhaps the word is ouly a ais* 
print for evacuate (q.v.). 

" Dry Hir opens the surface of the earth to disincar- 
cerate veneue bodies, or to cvacate them ."—Harvey : 
On the Plague. 

* e-v&e -u ant, a. & s. [Lat. evacuans , pr. 
par. of pvqcmo = to empty ; e = out, and vacuus 
= empty; Fr. tvacuant. ] 

A. As adj. : Emptying, purging, purgative, 
provoking evacuation. 

B. As subst.: A medicine or drug which 
provokes or promotes evacuatiou ; a purgative, 
a cathartic. 

e-vAe-u-ate, *e-vac-u-at, v.t.k 1. [Lat. 
evucuatus, pa. par. or evacuo = to empty out : 
e = out, and vacuus = empty ; Sp. & Port. 
evacuar; Fr. ei’acuer.J 

A. Transitive: 

L Literally : 

1. To make empty ; to empty. 

"We tried how far the air wou li) manifest ita gravity 
In so thin a medium as we couia make in our receiver, 
by evacuating it ."—Boyle. 

2. To void by any of the excretory passaged ; 
to void, to eject, to discharge. 

" Boerhaave gives an instance of a patient, who. hy a 
long use of whey aud water, aud garden fruits, eracu- 
ated a great quantity of black matter, and recovered 
his senses . ' —Arbuthnot. 

3. To cause to pass out by any of the excre- 
tory passages. 

" White eiebor doth evacuat the offenclve humour* 
which cause diseases.'* — P. Holland: Plinie , bk. nv., 
ch. iv. 

4. To quit, to withdraw from. 

•' Har facer and the traitor Tortl were slain in hattl*, 
and the Norwegians were forced to evacuate the coun- 
try.'* — Burke . Abridg. qf Eng. Hist., bk. ii„ ch. vL 

*11. Figuratively : 

1. To strip, lo divest of. 

" Evacuate the Scriptures of their moat imi»ortADt 
ineauings."— Coleridge. ( tVebster.) 

2. To inake null and void ; to annul, to 
nullify ; to vacate. 

•'The defect though it would not evacuate a mar- 
riage, after cohabitation and actn.d consummation; 
vet it was enough to make void a contract.'*— Ba con: 
Henry VII. 
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• B. /nfrcms. ; To lat blood ; to cause blood 
to llow. 

" If the mnUJy continue, it U not amia* to evucu. 
at* m a iiart 1 q the forehead."— Burton : Anatomy of 
Melunchoty, p. 493. 

•-vftc- tt -a'-tion, $. [Lat. emcvatio, from 
tvacuttius, pa. par. of evacuo rs. to empty ; Fr. 
evacuation ; Hp. evacuation ; Ital. evacuation c ] 

1. The act of emptying or clearing of the 
Contents. 

"The parte of roacuutlon by lettin?* of blonde in 
lnt isioii or cutting the vayne — B>r f. Elyot : Cattel 
Of Hetth, bk lie, ch a- 11. 

2. The act or practice of causing a discharge 
by any of the excretory passages. 

" The usual practice <>f phyaick among us. turns ia a 
tiuvnnef wholly upon evacu<iti'm t either by olewiaff. 
vomit, or 9ome purgation."— Temple. 

*3. Such a sending away aa will eanse a 
vaenney or cinpti iitrss. 

"OonsiiliT the vast rmca«flo»w of men that England 
hath had hy assistances hut to foreign kiugdoius. — 
Hal * : Origin of Mankind, 

4. The act of withdrawing from or quitting: 
as, the evacuation of a fortress. 

* 5. The art of an milling, vacating, or mak- 
iog null and void ; abolition, nullification. 

•• Topery hath not bean able to re-establish itself In 
any place, after provision made against it, by utter 
emu notion of all Romish ceremonies ’’ — Hooker : 
Ecclesiut'icnl Polity. 

C. That which is evacuated nr discharged, 
especially a discharge by stool or other natural 
means. 

* e-vac-u-a-tive. a. [Eng. cvacnot(() ; -ive ; 
Fr. tvacuatif] Causing or tending to causa 
evacuations ; purgative, cathartic, evacuaut. 

*e vac-u-a-tor, s. [Eng. cracwaf(c); -or.] 
One who annuls, nullifies, or vacates ; a 
nullifier, an abrogator. 

"Take heed, be not too bu*y in tmltating my father 
lu a dangerous expression, or in excuaiug the great 
evacu itors of the law /' — Hammond .* Wor&ii, i. 176. 

• e - vac - u - a - tor -y, s. [Eng. ev acuat(e) ; 
-ory.] A purgative or cathartic medicine; a 
purge. 

"Oppletion Icalls] for unpalatable evacuatories ." — 
Gentleman instructed, p. 309. 

•e-vac-u'-i-ty, s. [Pref. c t and Eng. vacuity 
(q.v.).} A vacancy. 

" Fit it was that so many ewtcuUies should be filled 
up." — Puller : Church Hi it., XL ix. 7. 

'e-vad-a ble, n. [Eng. evad(e); -able.] 
That may or can be evaded or avoided ; 
avoidable. 

e-va de, v.t. & i. [Fr. evader, from Lat. evado 
*= to get away from : c = out, away, and raio 
ss to go ; Sp. evadir ; ItaL evadere.) 

A, Transitive : 

1. To escape from by artifice, craft, or 
atratageni ; to elude. 

" Bees of sense thy arts evade. ’ 

E. More : Spider <£ Bee 

2. To avoid, to decline by suhterfuge or 
sophistry ; to shirk. 

*' Our question thou evatfst ; bow didst thou dare 
To break hell bounds ? " 

Dry den : State of Innocence, Hi. 1. 

3. To baffle, to foil ; to escape the compre- 
hension of. 

" We have seen bow a contingent event'.bafiles man's 
knowledge, and evades bb power ‘'—South. 

*B. Intransitive ; 

1. To escape, to slip away. 

*• tTnarmed they might 
Have easily, as spirits, evaded swift 
By quick contraction or remove " 

Milton ; P. A, vL 696. 

2. It is sometimes followed by from . 

"His wisdom, hy often evading from perils, was 
turned rather into a dexterity to deliver himself from 
danger, than into a providence to preveat it.''— Bacon: 
Henry 17/. 

3. To practise sophistry or evasion ; to act 
evasively. 

"The ministers of God are not to evade or take 
refuge in auy of these two fore-rueutloued ways. 
Ssuth. 

If (1) For the difference between to evade 
and to escape, see Escape. 

(2) Crabb thus discriminates between to 
trade, to eqxuvomte, ami to prevaricate : “These 
words designate an artful mode of escaping 
the scrutiny of an enquirer : we evade by 
artfully turning the subject or calling off the 
attention of the enquirer ; we equivocate by 
tin* use of equivocal expressions; we prevari- 
cate by the use of loose and indefinite expres- 
sions : we avoid giving satisfaction by evading; 
we give a false satisfaction by equivocating ; 


wa give dissatisfaction by prevaricating. 
Evading is not so mean a practice as equivu- 
eating : it may bo sometimes prudent to evade 
a question which we do not wish to answer ; 
but equivocations are employed for the pur- 
poses of falsehood and interest : prevarications 
are still meaner ; and are resorted to mostly 
by criminals iu order to escape detection." 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon. ) 

C-vad’-i-ble, a. [Eng. era <2(e); -able.] The 
same as Evadabll (q.v.). 

* c va ga-tion, s [Lat. emgatia, from etxx- 
gatiis, pa. par. of tvagor = to wander widely ; 
Fr. evngation ; Sp. evagacion.] The ai t of 
wandering or straying ; an excursion. 

"If the law of attraction had not been what It i«. 
every ecagation would have been t.ad. '—Palty .Vafu- 
ral Theology, ch. xxii. 

* e-v&g In a tion, s. ILat. e = out, and 
vagina — a aheatli.] The act of drawing out 
of a sheath ; unsheuthiug. 

*c'-val, n. [Lat. irvum — an age.] Of or re- 
lating to tim«* or duration. 

"Every one at all *killo<Mu the Greek language 
knows, that alont, age, and atwi'iot. toal, improperly 
everlasting, do uot convey the idea* of a proper 
eternity ."— Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
(1791), p. 67. 

* e-val-u-a -tion, s. [Fr., from Low Lat. 
evaluatvo.] An exhaustive valuation or ap- 
praising. 

"The foumtatiou uniat bo bid for an evaluation of 
the chances."— J. S. Mdl. [Ogilvie.) 

* e van os go, v.i. [Lat. evanesce: e = a\vay, 
and ’vanesco = to vanish (q.v.).] 

1. Lit. : To vanish, to disappear, to be dissi- 
pated lu vapour. 

2. Fig. : To disappear in an imperceptible 
manner ; to vanish away. 

"I believe him to have euanesced aud evaporated. "— 
De Qutncey. ( ll’e&s/w.) 

* e-vau-€s'- 5 en 9 e f s. [Lat. cmnwccrw, pr, 
par. of evanesco = to vanish.] 

1. Lit. : The act or process of gradually 
disappearing or vanishing from sight ; a 
gradual disappearance from view ; a state of 
being lost to view. 

** Like light tmuamitted from room to room, th^y 
lose their strength «Jid suleud <ur, uud fade at last m 
tot-vl evanescence. " — Rambler, So. 153. 

2. Fig. : A loss, a disappearance. 

"By the sudden et>coie#ce«ce of hbrew.ini when he 
thought bb labours almost »t an eud."-/iamMtr, 
No, 16L 

e-vam.-es'-9ent, a. [Lat. emn^cciw, ]>r. par. 

of evanesco.] 

1. Lit. : Vanishing or disappearing gradually 
from sight. 

"The caual grows still smaller and slenderer, so ns 
that the evanescent solid aud fluid will scarce ditTer.’ — 
Arbuthnot. 

* 2. Fig. : Imperceptible, indistinguishable 
by the senses. 

"The difference between right and wrong, lu some 
petty cases, is almost ecu nescent.'^— H'oUas ton. 

ev-a-nes ^en -ti, pref. [Lat. iuanMcens 
(geuit. evanescent is) = evanescent.] 

evanescenti-venose, a. 

Bot. : Having such a venation that the 
lateral veins disappear within the margin. 

* e-vaJi-es 9ent-ly, adv. [Eng. evanescent ; 
•ly.] In an evanescent or vanishing manner. 

" So qoickly slid cvanescently as to pxsa xmootlced.’" 
— Chalmers : Bridgewater Treatise, pt. li., ch. L, p. 310. 

* e-van’-gel, *e-van-gil, *e vaun-glle, 

s. [O. Fr. ' evangtle ; Low Lat. evangdium , from 
Gr. evayy/Aior (euanggelion) = good tidings: 
eu(eu) = well, good, and ayyeXia (anggelia) = 
tidings; ayyeAoy (anggdos) = a messenger] 
[Evangelist.] 

1. Good tidings. 

" But alM : Whftt holy nagel 
Brings the slave this glnd evangel 1 ~ 

fxmgfellou) : Slave Singing at Midnight. 

2. The gospel. 

" Trowe hem its the eoanyilef 

Romaunt of the Rote, 5,458. 

* e-van -gel'-I- an, a. [Evanqel.) Render- 
ing thanks for favours. 

c-van-gel'-ic f * e vdn-gel Ick, o-van- 
gel'-ic-al, a. & s. [Eng. evangel; -ic t - ical ; 
Fr. tvangclique ; Prov. evangelic ; Sp., Port., 
& Ital. evanqelico ; Lat. evangelieus, from evan- 
gdium,] [Evanoel.] 
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A. At adjective : 

Theology, etc. : 

1. Pertaining to the Gospel, or to the 
system of doctrine which makes the oiler of 
the Gospel one of Its most prominent tenets ; 
earnestly proclaiming these doctnues. Pre- 
vious to the formation of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance (q.v.) there waa careful consideration and 
a generally accepted decision what doctrines 
shuuld be considered the most important evan- 
gelical ones, and details of the subject are 
given io that article. 

" Sworn to the l»w« of God aod evangelick truth. 
Milton: Eikon>kUir*t. 

2. Pertaining to the four evaogellats : as tha 
evungdlc history. 

1>. As subst. : One who holds evangelical 
principles. [A.] 

Evangelical Alliance, s. 

Ecclesiol. £ Ch. II Ut . : An alliance first sug- 
gested at a conference held la Liverpool in 
October 1845, and Inaugurated at a series of 
meetings in the Freemasons’ Hall, Londno, 
under the presidency of Sir Culling Eardley 
Smith, between Aug. 19 and Sept. 2, 1846. 
Nino theological teuets were adopted as the 
basis of union. 

The Evangelical Alliaoce Is not a federation 
of various churches; it is comuosed of indi- 
vidual Christians connected witli different de- 
nominations. It has met since in New York 
and other cities, has done its best to foster 
courtesy among members of different ecclesias- 
tic! organisations, and has interfered some- 
times with good effect in the case of Protestants 
persecuted iu Roman Catholic countries, or 
Christiana in those where the Crescent prevaila. 

Evangelical Association, t. 

Ecclesiol. <£* Ch. Hist . . A religious sect of 
the l oited States closely sionlar to the Metho- 
dists in doctrine. It was founded by Jacob 
Albrecht, or Albright, boro in Fenn6ylvaoia io 
1759. He travelled as an evangelist and orga- 
nized hia adherents in “classes” in l80n. He 
was appointed bishop io 1M/7 aod died in l$Oh. 
In Isl* the sect assumed tho title Evangelical 
Association of North America. It has gained 
many adherents from the Eoglihh-speaking 
people, aod has now a membership of nearly 
150,000. It publishes various religious peri- 
odicals. 

Evangelical Church, s. 

Ecclesiology Church History : 

1. Gen. : The Protestant Churches in Ger- 
many as giving more prominence than some 
others in that region to the preaching of the 
Gospel, as distinguished from the administra- 
tion of the sacraments. 

2. Spec. : A comprehensive church in Ger- 
many, created at Nassau in 1817, by the fusion 
of the Lutherans and the Calvinists, a union 
which led to others of a similar character 
within a brief period. 

Evangelical Party, *. 

Ecclesiol., Ch. Hist., £c. : One of three 
leading parties in the Church of England, 
holding and preaching the doctrines described 
under Evangelic, 1, and Evangelical Al- 
liance. They regard with cordial approval 
the Reformation of the sixteenth century, 
accepting not merely the change in doctrine 
which then took place, but that in discipline, 
and specially the revolt against the Papacy 
and the establish ment of the Royal Supremacy. 
Taking lower views of the exclusive claims of 
the Church than the High Church Paityd'*, 
they are sometimes called, in opposition to 
them, the Low Church Party (q.v.). 

Evangelical Union, *. 

Ecclesiol. & Ch. Hist. : A religious sect 
founded, in 1S43, by Rev. James ilorison, of 
Kilmarnock, who, to do so, left the Original 
Secession Clmrcli. With regard to fnc extent 
of the atonement and original sin, Ac., he 
embraced Arminiao rather than Calvinistic 
views, whilst with regard to unconditional 
election he remained Calvinistic. The de- 
nomination which he founded still flourishes 
in Scotland, and a valuable Commentary oo 
Scripture which he published, gained bim 
reputation in other churches than his own. 
Whilst his church was and ia called the Evan- 
gelical Union, the popular name given to hia 
followers at first, aod which is not yet extinct, 
was Morisonians (q.v.). 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, p$t, 
Syrian, m, oe = e ; ey = a. qn = kw. 
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i-van-ger-lC-al-I^ra, s. [Eng. evangelical ; 
•ism.] The system of doctrines called Evan- 
gelical (q.v.). 

e-van-gel'-ie-al ly, adv. [Eng. evangelical: 
-ly. J In an evangelical manner ; as if influenced 
by the principles of the Gospel. 

*' It appeara that acts of paving grace are evangeli- 
cally good, aud well -pleas mg to God,' — Bp. Barlow : 
Remains, p. 432. 

e-van gel -ic al-ness, s. [Eng. evangelical ; 
-ness.] The same as Evanqelicitv (q.v.). 

e -van -gel'-i -919m, s. [Eug. evangelic; -ism.] 
The same as Evangelicalism (q.v,). 

e-van-gel-19 -l-ty, a. [Eng. evangelic ; -ity.] 
Tho quality of being evangelical ; evaugehcal- 
ness. 

©-van' -gel 19m, s. [Eng. evangel; -ism.) 
Evangelistic effort ; labours designed to spread 
the Gospel. 

"Thus waa the land saved from infidelity through 
the apostolical and miraculous evangelism of St. Bar- 
tholomew." — Bacon: Sew Atlanta. 

e-van'-gel-ist, * e- van - gel - iste, * e - 
vaun gel-ist, * e-vaun gcl-iste, * e- 
wan-gel iste, s. [Fr. evungeliste; from 
Lat. evangetista ; Gr. evayyeAumjs ( ruangge - 
listPs), from euayyeAtoi/ (cuanggelion) =« good 
tidings, gospel i rv(eu)= well, good, and ayyehia. 
(anggelia) — tidings ; ayyeAov (anggelos) = a 
messenger.] 

Ecclesiol. (0 Ch. Hist.: 

1. Gen.: One who, instead of taking the 
responsibility of atixed pastorate, travels from 
place to place preaching the gospel ; a home 
or foreign missionary, a herald of the cross. 
Philip of Caesarea was an evangelist (Acts xxi. 
8.) Timothy was exhorted by St. Paul to “do 
the work of an evangelist ” (2 Tim. iv. 5). The 
office, or at least the function, was different 
from that of the “apostle,” the “prophet," 
the “pastor,” and the “teacher” (Epliea. iv. 
11). The early church understood tho word, 
as Is now pretty generally done, in this sense, 
am! Eusebius, the Church Historian, referring 
to the time of Trajan, speaks of aome who, 
“travelling abroad, performed the work of 
evangelists, being ambitious to preach Christ. 
Then when they had laid the foundations of 
the faith in foreign countries they appointed 
other pastors, to whom they entrusted the 
cultivation of the parts they had recently oc- 
cupied, while they proceeded toother countries 
and nations.” 

2. Spec. : One of the writers of the four 
gospels, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and JohiL 

*e v&n gel-Is -tar-y, a [Low Lat. evange - 
listarium,' from evangel ista ~ an evangelist.] 
A book containing a selection of passages 
from the gospels, as for lessons, &c., in divine 
service. 

” The Saxons had kept the day. as it seeraetb by their 
evangelistary, where the rnbriek to the gospel is, This 
the Gospel for Childuias or Clnideruuas day .‘‘—Uregory ; 
Posthuma (1G50), p. 119. 

£-v&n-gel-is'-tic, a. [Eng. evangelist; - ic .] 
Pertaining to the work of an evangelist ; mis- 
sionary. 

e-van gel-iz-a'-tion, a. [Eng. cvangeliz(e) ; 
■ation.] * The act of evangelizing; the preach- 
ing of the gospel. 

" The evangelization of Johu Baptist was a prepara- 
tion to his first coming." — Hobbs: Christian Common- 
wealth. ch. xlH. 

e-van -gel-ize,* e-vaun-gel-ize, # e-van- 
geJ yse, v.i. & /. [Fr. evangdiser; Sp. & 
Port, evangelizar, from Lat. evangelizo; Gr. 
cvayyeAi^uj (euanggelizo), from evayyihiov (eu‘ 
anggclion) — gospel.) 

* A. Intransitive; 

1. Gen. : To preach or tell good tidings. 

" Stogh up, thou that evaagelislst to Sion."— W y cl iff e ; 
Isaiah xl. 19, 

2. Spec. : To preaeh the gospel. 

" He would evangelize to the iwor.”— Porteout, vol. 
U.. ser. 12. 

B. Trans. : To preach the gospel to ; to 
convert to a belief in the gospel. 

” His apostles, whom he sends 

To evangelize the nations." Milton: P. L-, xit 499. 

* e vAn'-gol y, * evangelie, $. [O. Fr. 

evangile ; *Prov. evangeli.] [Evangel.] The 
"ospel. 

"Good Lucius, 

That first received Christianity, 

The sacred pledge of Christes evangel#,* 

Spenser F. Q., II. x. 53. 


* e-van-gil, 'c vau glle, s. [Evangel.] 
The gospel. 

** A1 were It gospel the evangile-" 

liomaunt of the Rote) «,10L 

e-va'-m-a, s. [Gr. cdapios (euauios) = taking 
trouble easily : iu (at) = easily, and aria (ania) 
= grief, trouble.] 

Entom. : The typical genus of the family 
EvaniidtC (q.v.). 

ev-an-i'-a-d®, s. pJ. [Evaniid/E.] 

* e-vaji'- id, a. [Lat. evunid us; from evanesco 
= to vanish away.] Faint, weak, evanescent. 

" The decoctluua of simples, which hear the visible 
colours of bodies decocted, are dead and evanid, with- 
out the couumxtiou of alum, argol, and the like."— 
Browne : Vulgar Err ours, bk. vl„ ch. xiL 

e-va-m i - dae, e va -m-a- d®, s. pi. 
[Mod. Lat. evanut, and Lat. fern.* pi. adj. stiff. 
•idee (q.v.).] 

Entom. : A family of hyinenopterous insects, 
tribe Entomophaga. They have the abdomen 
attached to the upper surface of the oieta- 
thorax, aod the antennae straight. 

* e-van -ish, v.i. [Pref. e, and Eng. vanish 
(q.v.).J To vanish away, to disappear from 
sight, to evanesce. [Evanesce.] 

" My bappinea evanished with the sleep." 

Stirlhig : Aurora, son. 6L 

e-v&n lsh-naent, s. [Eng. evanish; -ment.] 
A vanishing or disappearing from sight ; dis- 
appearance, evaneseeuee. 

"Their evanish ment has taken place quietly." — 
Daily Telegraph, Sept. 32, 1882. 

ev'-ans-ite, s. [Named after Mr. Breoke 
Evans, of Birmingham, wlio brought it from 
Hungary in 1855.] 

Min . ; A massive reniform or botryoidal 
aubtransporent or translucent mineral, either 
eolourless or white. Its hardness is 3*5 to 4 ; 
its sp. gr. 1*94. Compos. : Phosphoric acid, 
19*05 ; alumina, 39*31 ; water, 39‘95. (Dana.) 

e-va-pom'-e-ter, s. [Eng. evapo(ration\ and 
meter.] An instrument for measuring the 
amount of evaporation. (Kossitei'.) [Evaporq- 

METER.] 

* e-vap’or, ?».£. [Lat. evaporo.] To evaporate. 

" Sometimes blacke clouds euaiwr to skies."— Sandy s : 
Travels, p. 243. 

* e-v&p'-or-a-ble, a. [Fr.] That may or 
can be evaporated ; capable of or liable to 
evaporation. 

“ A far more eeaporable aud dissipnble kind of 
bodies."— Boyle : Works , iiL 075. 

e-vap -or-ate, v.t. & i. [Lat. evnpomtus, pa. 
par. of evaporo = to dissipate in vapour : e = 
out, away, and vapors vapour; Fr. evaporer; 
Sp. & Port, evaporar.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. Lit. : To pass or fly away in vapours or 
fumes ; to be dissipated either in visible 
vapour or in particles too minute to be distin- 
guished. 

"The sweet odour thereof would otherwise evapo- 
rate."— P. Holland ■ Plinie, bk. xill., ch. i. 

2. Fig. : To escape or pass off without 
effect ; to be dissipated. 

"Our works unhappily evaporated into words; we 
should have talked leas .” — More : Decay of Piety. 

B. Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : To drive away in fumes or vapour ; 
to convert into vapour ; to dissipate in fumes ; 
to vaporize. 

" We perceive clearly that fire will warm or burn us, 
and will eeu jwrate water."— 1 Vatts; Bogie k. 

2. Fig. : To give vent to. 

" My lord of Essex evaporated his thoughts in a son- 
net to be sung Itefore the queen.” — 11‘of/ou. 

II. Pharm. (Of a liquid medicine , &c. ) : To 
transform into vapeur. 

For the difference between to evaporate 
and to emit , see Emit, 

* e-vap or-ate, a. [Lat. evaporatus t pa. par. 
of evaporo.] Evaporated. 

" How still the breeze 1 save what the filmy thread 
Of dew evaporate brushes from the plain.' 

77ionuoM ; Autumn, 1.210, 1,211. 

e-vap -or-at lng, pr. par., a., & s. [Evap- 
orate, t».] 

A. & B. As pr. par. <0 partlcip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As snbst. : The same as Evaporation 
( q.v.). 


evaporating-cone t. A IV.gian evap- 
orator, consisting of u hollow enue with 
double walls, between which is a body ol 
ateam. Over the inner and outer surface of 
tho cone a saccharine solution runs in a thin 
fllm, ami is thereby heated. It is similar in 
principle to the Degrand condenser. [Con- 
lens eh ; KvAPon.ATon.] It is the same in ita 
principle of construction as certain coolers, 
in which a refrigerating liquid tills tho jacket, 
over the walls of which passes the liquid to be 
cooled. 

evaporating-furnace, s. The furnace 
of a boiler for cane-juice, syrup, brine, &c. 

<5 vap-or-a'-tion, s. [Lat. evoporatio, from 
evapuratus , pa. par. of evaporo; Fr. ivaporar- 
tion; Sp. evaporation; ltal. evaporaziont.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) The act or process of becoming dissi- 
pated or resolved into vapour ; the state of 
being converted into vapour, fumes, or steam. 

" Evaporations are at aome time* greater, according 
to the greater heat of the sou.”— Woodward. 

(2) The act or process of resolving into 
vapour; the process of dissipating in lumea; 
vaporization. 

"To expel the infection by awBAt and evaporation? 
—Bacon : Natural History, f 90s. 

(3) The result of the act er process of evap- 
orating. 

” Suffered to fume away in useless evaporations."— 
Advertiser, No, 137. 

2. Fig. : A bursting out ; a fuming. 

" The evaporations of a vindictive spirit.' — HoxctU. 

II, Technically: 

1. Chan. : Liquids evaporate at tempera- 
tures below their boiling points. The rising 
vapour converts sensible into latent heat, witb 
tho effect of producing cold. [Heat.] 

2. Meteor., Physical Geog ., £ Geol. : Evapora- 
tion is continually taking place from every 
ocean, lake, river, marsh, or expanse of laod 
not at the moment dry. The water thuf 
raised into the sky, becomes visible as clouds, 
ultimately descending in rain, so that there is 
what may be called a natural alternation in 
meteorological arrangements, like the revolu- 
tion of a circle aoy given point in the li renin- 
ference of which returns at stated intervals to 
the spot which it occupied when note was 
first taken of its place. Evaporation may be 
perfectly visible to the eye, as it is when 
steam rushes from the spout of a kettle or 
fog rises from a lake. In most cases it is 
invisible ; in the latter case it is ealled insen- 
sible evaporation. The disturbance of the level 
in different seas or parts of the ocean caused 
by evaporation is one main cause of currents. 

evaporation-gauge, s. A graduated 
glass measure, with wire-gauze cover to pre 
vent access of insects, to determine the ratio 
of evaporation in a given exposure. 

* e-vap' or-a-tive, a. [Lat. evaporativus, 
from evaporatus, pa. par. of evaporo ; Fr. 
ivaporatif; ltal. A Sp. evaporativo.] Causing 
or promoting evaporation; tending or per- 
taining to evaporation. 

e-vap' or a tor, s. [Eng. emporat(e) ; -or.] 
An apparatus consisting ol a furnace and pan, 
in which vegetable juices are condensed. 
There are numerous varieties of evaporators. 
Those which boil in (partial) vaeno are kaowo 
as Vacuum-pans (q.v.). Some drive off a part 
of the aqueous liquid, and are railed con- 
densers, such as the Degrand. ICondenser.) 

e-vap or-om'-e-ter, s. [Lat. emporo=to 
evaporate, and Gr. p.€Tpov(metron)=n measure.] 
An atmometer or iiygroscope. for ascertaining 
the evaporation of liquids. It ia adapted also 
for a rain-gauge, or to indicate the rise and 
fall of any body of water in a river, canal, or 
lock, showing the exact time at whieh any in- 
crease or reduction of level may have occurred. 

*e-vas'-i ble, a. [Lat. misws, pa. par. of 
emdn=to escape ; Eng. -able.] That may or 
can be evaded ; evadible. 

c va'-^ion, s. [Lat. evasus , pa. par. of evado 
= to escape; Fr. evasion; Sp. evasion; ltal. 
ei’tisiOMc.] The act of evading, eluding, or 
escaping as*froin a question, an examination, 
an argument, a charge ; subterfuge, equivoca- 
tion, prevarication, sophistry. 

” He Is likewise to teach him the art of fladiugflawn 
loopholes, and evasions."— Spectator, Ha »>5. 


boil, p6ilt, cat, cell, chorus, 9 hln, bench ; go, ^em; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exisx. ph — £ 

“Clan, tian =shan. -tion, -slon = shun; -tion* -fion = zhun. -tions, -sious, -oious = shus. -ble, -die, &c. - bel, d$L 
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evaaire— even 


1] Crabb thus discriminates between evasion, 
shift, and subterfuge : '* Evasion is here taken 
only in the bad sense : shift and subterfuge are 
modes of evasion ; the shift signifies that gross 
kind of evasion by which one attempts to shift 
off au obligation from one’s self: the subter- 
fuge is a mode of evasion , in which one has 
recourse to some screen or shelter. Candid 
minds despise all evasions ; the shift is the 
trick of a knave ; the subterfuge is the refuge 
or one's fears." (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

4- va-sIve, a. & s. [Fr. ivasif, from Lat. evasus, 
pa. par. of evado.) [Evasion.] 

A, .4s adjective : 

1. Practising, making use of, or given to 
evasion ; equivocating, shullliug, prevaricating. 

” Thus lie, though conscious of the ethereal guest, 
Answered eeam'eof the sly request." 

Pope : Homer'* Oilyttcy, I. 529, 530. 

2. Containing an evasion ; intended to evade. 

“The president, completely taken by surprise. etniii- 
mered out a few evasive phrases, and the conference 
terminated ."— Macaulay Utsl. Eng., ch. lx. 

B. .4s subst. : An evasion. 

•• Without much trouble about precautions and 
evasivet."— Murth : Examen, p. 90. 

6 va sive-Iy, adu. [Eng. evasive; -ly.] In 
an evasive manner ; with evasion ; in an 
equivocating manner. 

“ Search i ng questions were put and were evatn’cly 
answered.' 1 — J/ticaubiy.' Jliit. Eng., ch. lx. 

S va -sive ness, s. [Eng. emsire; -nm.] 
The quality of being evasive ; equivocation, 
prevarication. 

eve(l), ev'-en, * ef en, * rof en,s, [A.S. dfen, 
efen ; <J. S avand ; U. Fris. dvend; Icel. aftan, 
afton ; Sw. afton; Dan. aftan ; O. H. Ger. 
dhtinZ; M H. Ger. abent ; Gcr. abend ; pro- 
bably an extension from Goth, af — off, and 
thus meaning the decline or end.] [Evening.] 
L Literally: 

1. {Of all forms): The evening; the close 
or latter part of the day. 

M Toward tlulkeatude, as the sonue draweth agen cue.” 
Robert of Gloucetter. p. It 

2. The day or the latter part of the day im- 
mediately preceding a church festival ; the 
vigil or fast to be observed before a holiday. 

“ Clo. Was ’t nut ftt Hallo wants. Master Froth * 

Froth. All-ha!loui1 ere " 

Shakesp : Measure for Measure. 11. I. 

II. Fig. : (Of the form eve). The period or 
point of time immediately preceding some im- 
portant event. 

• eve (2), $. [Eaves.] 

eve- dropper, $. The same as Eaves- 
dropper (q.v.). 

" Eve-dropper* or cut- purses." — Gentleman In 
ttjmcted, p. 157. 

•gv'-ecke, "ev'-Icke, s. PEtyra. doubtful ; 
perhaps a corruption of ibex (q.v.).] A species 
of wild goat. 

" Which arcber-Uke (as long before be took his hidden 
stand. 

The evicke skipping from a rock I into the breast lie 
smote." Chapman : Homer * Itiad, iv 122. 

5- Vec -tics, S. [EVECTtON.] 

Old Med. : The name given to that branch 
of medical science which treats of the method 
of acquiring a good habit of body. 

i-vec -tien, s. [Lat. eivetio, front evectus, pa. 
par. of eveho = to carry out : e = out, and 
veho — to carry. ] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : The act of carrying or trans- 
porting ; a lifting up, an exaltation. 

"Hia erection to tbe power of Egypt next to Pharoab, 
signified the session of Christ at the right baud of the 
Father.”— Pearton : On the Creed, Art. 5. 

2. Astronomy: 

(1) A periodical inequality in the move- 
ments of the moon, first discovered by 
Ptolemy from his personal observations about 
a.d. 140. It arises from au irregularity in the 
motion of the perigee, and from the alternate 
increase and diminution of the eccentricity, 
both dependent on the position of the perigee 
with respect to the sun. It sometimes in- 
creases the moon’s longitude 1* 15‘, and some- 
times diminishes it by the same Amount, and 
is the principal inequality to be calculated in 
determining the course of the moon. 

(2) The moon’s libration. (JPfteireH.) 

t evcction of heat, s. The diffusion of 
beat by the movement of the heated particles 
of a fluid. Thus, if heat be applied to the 
undersurface of a vessel containing a liquid. 


the lower particles of the fluid will become 
heated first, and ascending, diffuse tbe caloric 
which they have received. [Convection.] 

ev" on, * ev cne, * of onn, off no, 

* ev yn, a. kudv. [A.S. efen , ejn, evin; Icel. 
jafn; Dan. joint; Dut. even ; Goth, ibus ; 
(>. II Ger. ejxin; Ger. el)en; Sw.jitmn ; O. Fris. 
mu.J 

A- -4s adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) Level, smooth, not rough or rugged ; 
plain, devoid of irregularities or inequalities. 

" Threr Bhutan beon ejfne ami suietlie wegghehs." 

Ormulum. 9,213. 

(2) Level with ; parallel to ; in a line or level 
with. 

"Thine enemies shall lay thee even with the ground." 
— Luke xlx 44 

(3) Not having auy part higher or lower than 
another ; level. 

" When Alexander demanded of one what was the 
fittest seat of his empire, he laid a dry hide before 
him. and desired him to Bet his foot on one side 
thereof ; which being done, all the other parts of the 
hide did rise up; but when lie Bet hts loot In the 
middle, all the other porta lay flat and seen.” — Davie j. 

2. Figuratively : 

*(1) Equal, like. 

"Theibeu euene withaungels."— Wycltfe: Luke xx. 36. 
(2) Uniform, level, smooth, calm. 

••Thou pepleof God. be of euener iuwltt"— Wyclifft 
Baruch . iv. 5. 

* (3) Gentle, quiet. 

"Ther come in tuelf olde men myd euene pas ' 

Robert qf Gloucetter, p. 193. 

* (4) Righteous, just, fair. 

" To dou au euene Juggeineut." 

Cast el of Love, 487. 

(5) Equal on both sides, not favouring either. 
" Upheld by me, yet once more be shall staud 
On even ground against his mortal foe." 

Milton : P. L., lii. 178, 179. 

* (6) Equal in rank or station ; fellow. 

’‘His even servant fell down and prayed him.”— 
IV y cl iff r 

(7) Without anything owing on either side ; 
quit, balanced, square. 

•* Even reckoning makes lasting friends.”— South. 

* (S) Full, complete. 

** Let ub from polut to point this story know, 

To make the even truth in pleasure flow," 

Shake*p. A li t Well, V. 8. 

(9) Capable of being divided by the number 
2 without any remainder ; opposed to odd. 

"Mow the number is even.‘'—Shaketp.: Love* La- 
bour's Lott, iv. 8. 

* (10) Plain, smooth, clear. 

** To make these doubts all even,'’ 

Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, lii. I. 

* (11) Without a flaw or blemish ; pore. 

•• Do not stain the even virtue of our enterprise." 

Shakesp. : JulhuCcesar. ii. 1. 

IL Botany : 

1. The reverse of anything expressing in- 
equality of surface. (Lindley.) 

2. (Of a surface) : Not wrinkled or curled. 
(Paxton.) 

B. As adverb : 

1. In a manner equal or like to another ; 
just as, similarly, just so ; equally. 

" He might even as well have employed his time 
. ... in catching moles.' —Atterbury. 

*2. Exactly, directly. 

*' Uuder thi fet evene bit is at midnyght." 

Popular Science, 12. 

*3. Directly, at once. 

“ He weut euen to the emperour." 

Legetui of St. Gregory, 1,011. 

* 4. Exactly, plainly. 

"This yaaye spekes ful euen* 

Metrical Homilies, p. 9. 

5. At the very moment, at the exact time. 

“ Even at this word she bears a merry hum." 

Shakesp. : Venus & Adonis, 1,025. 

6. Used to express emphatically identity of 
person. 

*' Behold I, even I. do bring a flood of waters on the 
earth."— Genesis vi. 17. 

7. Expressing addition ; but also. 

"The motions of all the lights of heaven might afford 
measures of time, if we could liamtar them ; but most 
of those motions are not evideut, and tbe great lights 
are sufficient, and serve also to measure even tbe mo- 
tions of the others." — Holder. 

8. So much as. 

" Without loading our memories, or making ub even 
sensible to tbe change."— Swift. 

9. Expressing extension to some person or 
thing. 

■' I have made several discoveries which appear new. 
erreu to those who are versed in critical learning 
Additon : Spectator. 


* 10. Expressing concession. 

* II. Expressing surprise. 

” Is 't even noV—Shitketp Twelfth Eight, 1L 8. 

•j (l) On an even: On au equality ; on par, 

” We on an erm lay venture aoules and bodies. 

For so they doe that enter single combats 

Carlell : Deterring Favorite (IC23). 

(2) To be even with : To be ou tenna of 
equality with ; to he quits with. 

“The public ts always even with au author who has 
not a Just defereuce tor them.' Addiion. 

•j (1) Crabb thus discriminates between nvn, 
level, plain , and smooth : ” Even and smooth 
are both opposed to roughness : but that 
which is even is free ouly from great rough- 
nesses or irregularities ; that which is smooth 
is free from every degree or roughness, Imw- 
cver small. Even ia to level, when applied to 
the ground, what smooth is to even : t lie even 
is free rrom protuberances and depressions ou 
its exterior surface ; the level is free from rises 
or falls : a path is said to be even ; a meadow 
is level ; ice may l>e level, though it is not 
even ; a walk up the side or a hill may be 
even, althoogh the hill itself is the reverse of 
a level: tl»e even is said of that which unites 
and forms one uninterrupted surface ; but 
the level is said or things which are at a dis- 
tance from each other, and are discovered by 
the eye to be in a parallel line ; hence the 
floor of a room is et>en with regard to itself ; it 
ia level with that ol another room. When 
applied figuratively, these words preserve 
their analogy : an even temper is secured from 
all violent changes of humour ; a smooth speech 
is divested of everything which can ruffle tbe 
temper of others ; but the former is alway 
taken in a good sense, and the latter mostly 
in a bad sense, as evincing an illicit design or 
a purpose to deceive : a plain speech, on the 
other hand, is divested of everything obscure 
or figurative, and is consequently a speech 
free from disguise and easy to be understood.” 
(Cra66 : Eng. Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between even and 
equal, see Equal. 

U Obvious compounds: Evenhanded 
( Shakes p. : Macbeth, i. 7), with the derivative 
even-handedness ; even-minded, evenymindcdly , 
even-tempered, Ac. 

* even bishop, s. A co-bishop, a coad- 
jutor bishop. 

even Christian, * even- cristene, 
"even cristen, ’em cristen, ’em- 
cristene, s. [A.S. efencristcna.] A fellow 
Christian. 

** Ecbeman sbulde love bis evencrittcric - ” — W yd iffe : 
Select Works, L 81. 

"even disciple, s. A fellow disciple. 

•‘Thomas stride to even-disctplis." — Wydifft : John 

xt 16. 

even down, * even-doun, a. 

1. Straight down ; perpendicular. (Applied 
to a heavy downpour of rain.) 

•'What ixi Scotlaud is called an even-down pour.’'— 
if us Fcrrier : Inheritance, vol. ii., ch. xvi. 

2. Downright, honest, plain, direct, express. 

"In the even-down tatter you are right-’— Taylor: 
Philip Van Arteveldt, pt. L, i. 10 

3. Sheer. 

"even eche, s. [A.S. efenece.] CoetemaL 

" Aggh Hiss FadeiT efenneche " Ormulum. 18,579. 

* even glome, s. The gloaming. 

" Hurrying towards the hotel in tbe pleasant sum- 
mer even-glome — Collins : Midnight to ilulnight, voL 
iii ., ch. xx 

"even hand, s. An equality of rank, 
position, or degree. 

•• Whoso is out of hope to attain to another's virtue, 
will seek to come at even-hand by depressing another’s 
fortune. "— Bacon. 

" even head, * even - hood, euen- 
hed, evyn hede, " evyn-hoode, s. 

1. Equality. 

" Evyn-hoode ( erynhede )- Equalita*. egnita*."— 
Prompt. Pare. 

2. Justice, equity. 

" If thou has that manere to do euen-hede and skill®.* 
Robert de Brunne, p. 193- 

even high, "efen-neh, a. Equal in 
rank. 

" Crist iss witbth hiss Faderr efen-neh." 

Ormulum, 15,72®. 

even keel, s. 

Naut. : An expression used to designate the 
even position of a ship upon the water ; thns, 
a ship is said to swim upon an even-keel when 


Cite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, w£t, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir. marine ; go, pfit, 
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she draws the same draught of water fore 
and aft. 

* even-like, * efenn lie, * em-liche, 
* euen licke, «. & adv. [ Evenly. J 

A- As ndjectii'e : 

1. Like, alike. ( Ormidum , 1,835.) 

2. Moderate. ( Old English Homilies, ii. 13.) 
B. .4s adv. : [A.S. efenlice]. 

1. Even, like as, just as. 

" Evenlike aa doth ft skryvenere,*’ 

Chaucer: Comptaynte, 191 

2. Exactly, directly. 

3. Equally, alike; fairly, io fair proportion. 

•• Gerdomis ue ben not euenliche yolde to the deserte* 
of folk ."—Chaucer : Boethius, p. 25. 

* even-ling, ’ efen ling, s. A fellow. 

»* Luulen tbi crlsten eventing 
Alawa the seolucn in alle thing.” 

0. Bug. ffomiliet, p. 67. 

* even - meet, * even - mete, * efen - 

mete, a. Coequal, equal. 

" Withth eungless efenmete.” Ormulum, 12,364. 

* even next, * efen nexta, s. A neigh- 
bour. 

••Gif ttm agultest with thine efennexta untliorkea." 

0. Eng. Homilies, p. 17. 

* even - old, * even elde, * evene - 
helde, *efen-nal, «. & s. [A.S. efenmld.'] 

A. As adj. : Of the same age. 

" Evene-holdc or euen -elde. Coevuso, coet-meus."— 
— Prompt . Pure, 

B. vis subst. : One of the same age. 

» I profitide in Juryeftboue many myneven-eldi*."— 
Wy cliff e : Gal. i. xiv. {Purvey.) 

* even-servant, * even-seruaunt, s. 

A fellow-servant. 

” I am thin even-seruant and of thi hrttberen.” — 
Wy cliff c .* Apocal xix. 10. 

♦even-sucker, ’even-souker, ’even- 
seukere, s. A foster-brother. 

" Philip his even-souker transferrlde the body.’’— 
Wycliffe : 2 Maccabees ix 20. 

»eV en (1), *ef ene, *ef ne, ♦ev ene, s . 

[Icel". efin, emni.] Nature, kind, disposition. 

" Hft cwlkede of cleane cunde. aa is in englea evene," 
Bali Sfeidenhod, p. 43. 

ev -en (l). 5 . [Eve(1).] 

♦even fall, s. The fall of evening; twi- 
light ; early evening. 

" Glimmering through the laurels 
At the quiet even-fall 

Tennyson : Maud, II. iv. 78. 

even song, ♦eve -seng, s. 

1. A song in the evening. 

*• Thee, 'chan tress of the woods among. 

I woo to hear thy even-song ” 

Milton : It Penseroto, 64. 

2. The form of worship used in the evening. 

3. The time of evening prayer. 

” If a man were but of a day’s life, it is well if he last 
till evensong, and then says his compline an hour 
before the time,"— Tay lor. 

i. The evening ; the close of the day. 

M It opened at the matin hour. 

Anu fell at evensong * 

Christina G. Rossetti: Symbols. 
Even-song time, even-song tyme : The hour of 
evening prayer. 

“The yonge kyng entered into Keynes the Saturday 
at euen-soug tyme." — Berners ■ Froissart ; Chronicle, 
vol. 1., ch. ccclxix. 

even-tide, s. [A.S. dfen-tul.] The time 
of evening ; the evening. 

’ Isaac went out to meditate at the even-tide,”— Gen. 
xxlv. 63. 

ev-en, *ef nen, ♦efif-nen, ’ev en en, 

i. [A.S. efnen, enmnn ; O. H. Ger. 
ebandn ; M. II. Ger. ebenen ; Goth, ga-ibnjan; 
Icel. jafna ; Dan. jeevne ; Sw. jemn a.] 

A. Transitive : 
t L Literally : 

1. To make even, smooth, or level. 

"Beat, roll, and mow carpet-walks and camomile; 
for now the ground is supple, and it will even aU in- 
equalities-”— Evelyn : Silva, 

2, To level ; to reduce or place on a level. 

" But now the walls he evened with the plain." 

R. Wilmot : Tancred A Gismunda, V. 1. 

♦II. Figuratively: 

1. To set right or straight. 

*' All thatt ohht iss wraug and crumb 
Shall effnedd beon." Ormulum. 9,207. 

2. To make quits. 

" Nothing can or shall content my soul 
Till I am evened with him, wife for wife.” 

Shakesp. : Othello, ii. 1. 


3. To act up to ; to keep pace with ; to 
satisfy. 

"To even your content.”— Shakftp. : Alts Well, i. ». 

4. To make equal to or even with. 

" llimnuo Llghtbere . . . him wolde euinc to God," 
— Aymbite, p. 16. 

5. To compare, to liken. 

’’Salomon eveneth baebitare tostlnglnde noddle.” — 
Anrren Hi tele, p. 82. 

" B. Intrans. : To be equal. 

” A like strange observation taketh place here as at 
Stonehenge, thaiaredoubled numbering never eveneth 
with the lira t.”— Care vo. 

* e ve he, v.i. [Lat. evenio — to happen.] To 
happen, to fall out, to occur. ( Hewyt : Sam. 
(1658), p. 83.) [Event.] 

ev'-en-er, s. [Eng. even, v. ; -rr.] 

* I. Ord. Lang. : One who or that which 
makes even. 

" Hail, evener of old law and new. 

Hall, buildor bold of Christy's hour t” 

MS. , in I Vartons But. Eng. Poetry, L 815. 

II. Technically : 

1. Weaving : An ioatrument used by weavers 
for spreading out the yarn oo the beam ; a 
raivel. 

2. Vehicles: A double or treble tree, to even 
or divide the work of pulling upon the re- 
spective horses. It is swivelled to the pole, 
usually by a holt or waggon hammer, and has 
clips on the ends, to which the middle clips 
of the single trees are attached. 

♦ evening (1), efiiing, ♦effininng, ’even 

yog (I). s * [Icel. ja/ningi ; Dut. jeevning.] 
An equal, a match. [Even, a.] 

" Absalon that neuede on eorthe non euenyng.” 

O. Eng. Miscelt., p. 95. 

eve' nine (2), * eve-nyng (2), *eve -nynge, 

s. & a. [A.S. d/nung for d/en-ung, from dfen 
= eve, even (q.v.).] 

A, As substantive : 

1, Lit . ; The close or latter part of the day ; 
the beginning of darkness or night ; the period 
from sunset to dark ; eve, even. 

" Now came still evening *o and twilight gray. ‘ 

Milton : P. L., iv. 590. 

2. Fig. : The close or decline ; the latter 
pail. 

"The devil is now more laborious than ever, the long 
day of mankind drawing towards an evening, and the 
world’s tragedy and time near at an end ."— Raleigh 

B. As adj . ; Recurring or happening io the 
evening ; pertaining to the evening. 

” Let my prayer be as the evening sacrifice. Psalm 
exit 2. 

evening-flower, s. 

Dot,: Hesperantha, a genus of Cape Irids. 
It is so called because the flowers expand in 
the early evening. 

evening-gun, 5 . 

Mil. 1 1 Naut. : A gun fired at sunset, after 
which time the sentries challenge all strangers. 

evening - hymn, evening - song, s. 

[Even-song. 1 
evening primrose, s. 

Dot . ; The common tEnothera (CEnothera bi- 
ennis), A native of Virginia, introduced into 
Europe in 1614, and is now widely cultivated 
ns a garden flower. The root ia bulbous aod 
tender, and ia eaten in salads and soups, and 
as a vegetable. It is so called, according 
to Prior, from its pale yellow colour, and its 
opening at sunset, as do various other species 
01 the genus. 

evening-star, s. Venus, during that 
portion of the year when she is visible in the 
evening; what the aocients called Hesperus or 
Vesper. [Venus.] 

"The amorous bird of night 
” Sung spousal, and hid haate the evening-star.” 

Milton: P. L., viii. 519. 

cv-en-ly, * ev-en lye, adv. <fc a. [A.S. 

evenliee.] 

A. As adverb : 

1. In an even, smooth, or level manner or 
state ; without roughness. 

“A palish clearness, evenly and smoothly spread; 
not over thin and washy, but of a pretty solid consist- 
ence.”— fi'offon. 

2. In an even or equal manner; equally, 
uniformly. 

3. Without inclination towards either side ; 
uniformly. 

’• The upper face of the sea is known *o be level by 
nature, and evenly distant from the centre.’ —Brere- 

UfOOil. 


4. Without favouring either aide; imp*.r- 
tially, fairly, justly. 

•• You serve a great ami gracious master, and there 
is a moat hopeful young prince : it behove* you to 
carry yourself wisely and evenly between them both."— 
Bacon: Advice to Yilhers. 

* 5. Directly, exactly. 

"The stem that thalw the gat gun schawe. 

Ai til It com cum lye tliar Grist woa nboweiL 

Metrical Bomihcs, p. M. 

* 6. Serenely ; with evenness of lmnd or 
equanimity. 

B. As adjective : 

1. Equal, alike, not different. 

2. Impartial, fair. 

"Prelatls evinly to tell bis liegis.”— Arts James Tl 
(1488), p. 210. 

cv 1 en ness, * ev en-nes, * ev-cn-nesae, 

s. *[A.S. efenniss.\ 

1. The state or quality of being even, level, 
or smooth ; freedom from irregularities or 
roughness. 

2. Uniformity, regularity. 

"The other most readily yleldeth to the revolutions 
of the celestial bodies, and the making them with that 
evenness and celerity is requisite to them all.’’— Grew . 
Cosmologies .'sacra. 

3. Freedom from inclinatioo to either aide. 

"A crooked stick is not straightened, unless it be 
bent as far on the clear contrary side, that so it may 
settle itself at the length in n middle estate of even- 
ness between both." — Booker. 

* i. Impartiality, equal respect, justice. 

" He sal deine the werld in evennes. " 

Early Eng. Psalter, Pt. xcv. IA 

5. Calmness of mind, equanimity. 

"Though he appeared to relish these blessings m 
much as any man. yet he bore the loss of them, when 
it happened, with great composure and evenness of 
in uid. .4 tterbury. 

event', s. [Lat. event us, eventual . from event us, 
pa. par. of evenio = to happen, to fall out ; 
e = out, aad venio = to come ; Fr. <rven«- 
wcnL] 

1. That which happens or falls out; an 
iueident, an occurrence good or bad. 

" Such kind of things or events, whether good or evil, 
as will certainly come to pass.” — H'*W.i>u: A’afuraJ 
Religion, bk. i.. ch. ii, 

2. The consequence or result of aoy action ; 
the issue, conclusion, or upshot. 

" Two spears from Meleager's hand were sent. 

With equal force, but various in the rvent." 

Dryden : Meleager & Atalanto. 

* 3. Fortune, fate. 

" pull sad and dread full ia that ship’s event.” 

Spenser : Tcares of the Muses. 
(I) Crabb thus discriminates between 
event, accident , incident, adventure, aod occur- 
rence : “These terms are expressive of what 
passes in the world, which is the sole signifi- 
cation of the term event ; whilst to that of the 
other terms arc annexed some accessory ideas : 
the incident is a personal event ; the accident 
an unpleasant event ; the adventure an extra- 
ordinary event; the occurrence an ordinary or 
domestic event : the event in its ordinary aod 
limited acceptation excludes the idea of 
chance ; accident excludes that of design ; the 
incident, adventure, and occurrence, are ap- 
plicable in both cases. The event affects 
nations and communities as well as indi- 
viduals ; the incident and adventure affect 
particular individuals ; the accident and occur- 
rence affect persons or things particularly or 
generally, individually or collectively : the 
making of peace, the loss of a battle, or the 
death of a prince, are national ei'cnts ; the 
forming a new acquaintance and the revival 
of an old one are incidents that have an in- 
terest for the parties concerned ; an escape 
from shipwreck, an encounterwith wild beasts 
or savages, are adventures which individuals 
are pleased to relate, and others to hear ; a 
fire, the fall of a house, the breaking of a 
limb, are accidents or occurrences; a robbery 
or the death of individuals are properly occur- 
rences which afford subject for a newspaper, 
and excite an interest in the reader.” 

(2) He thus discriminates between event, 
issue, and consequence: “The event respects 
great undertakings ; the issue of particular 
efforts : the consequence respects every thiog 
which can produce a consequence. Hence we 
speak of the event of a war, the issue of a 
negociation, and the consequences of either.” 
(Crabb: Eng. Syium.) 

* e-vent' (1), v.t. & i. [Fr. eventer = to fan ; 
Lat. e = out, and venius = wind.] To fan, to 
cool. 

"A loose and rorid vapour that ia fit 
T’ event his searching beams." 

Sftmyman : Bero <k Leande p. aeet- iiL 


boil, poilt, Jtftfrl; cat, 9011 , chorus, chin, ben<?h; ge, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = £ 
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• e-ventf (2), v.t. [Pref. e = out, and Eng. 
vent (-/.I-.).] Tu issue out, tu break forth. 

“ O that thou Baw’nt my heart, or didst liehold 
Tlio place from wheuco that scalding nigh evented* 

11. J union : L'a-at it Altered, v. 0. 

* e-ven’-ter-ate, v.t. [Lat. cventeratus, pa. 
luir. of eventero: e = out, ami venter = ihe 
belly; Fr. erc/Hr^r.] To disembowel ; to rip 
open ; to eviscerate 1 . 

" Iu a hear, which the hunter* n'crtOuvr/rd, or opened, 

1 beheld the young ones, with all their i«irta dlsUticl. * 

— Broume: Vulgar Erevan, bk. 111., ch. vl. 

e vent' ful, a. (Eng. event; -full.] Full of 
events or incidents ; attended or followed l>y 
impmtaut changes or results. 

*• The interval between the alttiug of Saturday and 
the Bitting of .Monday was anxious and eventful."— 

J lucuuluy . Hitt. Unit., ch. x. 

* c-vcn' ti late, v.t. [Lat. event Out us, pa. 
par. of eventilo— to fan, to winnow.] [Ven- 
tilate.] 

1. Lit. ; To wianow, to fan, to sift. 

2. Fig. : To examine, to discuss, to ventilate. 

• e-ven-ti-la'-tion, s. [Lat. eventilatus, pa. 
par. of eventilo.) 

1. Lit. : The net of winnowing, fanning, or 
aifting. 

2. Fig. : Discussion, examination, debate. 

e-ven tra'-tion, a. [Fr. event rat ion, eventrer, 
from Lat. t = out, and venter , genit. ventris 
= the belly.] 

Surgery : 

1. A tumour produced by tho relaxation of 
llie abdimiiual wall, and uftiinntely alfeetinga 
great part of the abdominal viscera. 

2. A large wound in the abdomen, through 
which the intestines protrude. 

e-ven'-tu-al, a. [Lat. crcnfu(s) = an event ; 
Eng. adjl suit. -a/. J 

]. Happening in consequence of any thing 
or aet ; consequential, resultant. 

2. Final, conclusive, terminating, ultimate. 

3. Happening or dependent upon events; 
contingent. 

S-vcn-tu-aT-l-t^, s. [Eng. eventual ; -ity.] 
Phrenol. : A protuberance on tire middle of 
the forehead, which, were it lower on the face, 
would he between the eyes. It is below “ com- 
parison aud above “ individuality." Those 
who have it large are said to be food of history, 
to tend to make record of events, to love inci- 
dents and anecdotes. Individuality taking 
cognisance of objects whose names are nouns, 
eventuality doss so of occurrences appropri- 
ately described by verbs. 

e-ven-tu-al-ly, udv. [Eng. eventual; - ly .) 
In the event ; iu the course of eveuts ; in the 
consequence or result. 

11 By this fortuu&te principle w® are eventually 
roused from that lethargic state "—Cogan ! Ethical 
Treatises ; The Pulsions, pt. i., ch. L 

e -ven'-tu-ate, v.t. [Lat. evcntu(s ) = an 
event; Eug. sutf. -ate.] 

1. To issue or fall out as au event or conse- 
quence ; to result. 

2. To come to an issue or end ; to termi- 
nate, to result. 

• e-ven-tu-a'-tion, s. [Eng. cventu(ate); 
Titian.) A falling out or resulting ; a liappeu- 
ing, a comiDg to pass. 

eV-cr, "sef-re, *sev-ere, *eav-er/ev-ere, 

adv. [A.S. dtfre, related to A.S. aioa = Goth. 
uiw = ever ; Lat. cevuui ; Gr. aluv (aion) = an 
age.l 

1. At all times ; always. 

11 Heo is euer on and echal beon.''— A ncren Itiicle, p. 6. 

2. At all times ; euntinually. 

*•[1] ever followed win uppetit/ 

LJ Chaucer: C. T., 6,205. 

3. At any time ; at any period ; on any 
occasion. 

" Alle the sooth eawes 

That SaLtnou eeide eve re." P. Plowman, 5,620. 

4. In any degree ; to any extsut. 

5. A word of enforcement or emphasis ; as, 
As soiin as ever he had doue so— i.e., imme- 
diately after he had done so. 

"That purse In your hand lias a twin brother, w* 
like him as ever ho can look/— Dryden: S)<ani*h 
Friar. IL 2. 

% (1) Ever so: To whatever extent or degree. 

(2) For ever: 

(o) Eternally ; to perpetuity. 


"Tills Is wy name for ever. *— Exodus 111. 15. 

(o) For an indellmte perfod ; during life. 

(c) It is frequently reduplicated for the sake 
of emphasis. 

"The meeting points the fatal lock dlwever 
From tho fair head. /or r«»-r and f-r ever." 

Pope.' liupe of the Lock, lit 113, 154. 

(3) For ever und a duy: Forever, eternally. 
(Colloq.) 

(4) Ever omorfi r Ever and anon, now aud 
then. 

"«iil ever among, 

A uiaydou a< ng 

Lull ay, by by. lnllay. 

Carol nf lt,th century. 

(5) Ever and anon : Now and then, at one 
time and another. 

"And ever and 'tuofl, with rosy red. 

The baahful blood her snowy cheeks did dy*. 

Epcnser : F. q., II lx. 41. 

(1) Ever is largely used in composition 
with the sense of always, continually : as, 
Ever-active, ever-burning, ever^mcnwrable, et?er- 
new, ever -open, ever-waking , ever-wasting , Ac. 

(2) It is also added to pronouns and ad- 
verbs, to give an indefinite force : as, who • 
ever, whatever, whomsoever, wherever, whither • 
soeyer, Ac. 

’ev'-er, * eav * er, a. A s. [Fr. ivraie — 
the darnel, from ivre = intoxicated, su called 
from the intoxicating qualities of tho darnel 
Ol-v.)-] 

A. As subst. : (See Etym.). 

B. As udj. : (See the cumpound). 


ever grass, s. 

Dot.: Lolinm perenne. 

ev - er - bub - bling, a. [Eug. ever, and 
bubbling.) Bubbling up with perpetual 
murmur’. 

*■ Panting murmurs, still’d out of berbreiuit. 

That everbubbling spring." Cruthaw. 


* ev-er Alur’ irig, a. [Eng. ever, and during. ] 
Lasting or euduriDg for ever ; eternal, un- 
changing. 


Her everduring gates. 


Heaven opened wide 

Milton ; P. U, vlL 2o7. 


* ev-er-eft, ado. [Eng. ever ; -eft.) After- 
wards, after. 

" And erereft more alyve to ben/ 

Shoreham, p. 124. 


* ev‘-er-ferne, s. [Eng. ever (?), and fern.) 

Bot. : A fern, Poly podium vulgar e. ( Gerard ; 
Britten £ Holland.) 

* ev'-er fired, a. [Eng. ever, aod fired. 
Continually burning. 

" Quench the guards of the ever fired pole,* 

Ehakesp. : Othello. II L 

cv'-er-glade, s. [Eng. ever , and glade.) A 
low marshy tract of country, inundated with 
water aud interspersed with patches or por- 
tions covered with high grass. (American.) 

ev-er-green, a. A a. [Eng. ever, and green. ) 

A. As asljective : 

1. Lit.: Always green; always retaining 
its verdure. 

“The Juice, when lu nreater plenty thnn can l>e 

exhaled by the sun. renders the plant evergrien.' — 

Arbuthnot : On Aliment n. 

2. Fig. : Always young or fresh. 

B. As substantive : 

Bot. £ Hort. : A plaut “ always green," that 
is, having leaves upon it all the year round. 
In the generality uf cases the leaves last for 
more than one, but less than two years, falling 
in spring and autumn, after their successors 
have reached a state of high development. 
Examples, the Holly and the Laurel, lu some 
instances, one set of leaves lasts for several 
years. Examples, some Conifene. 


evergTcen beech, a. 

Bot. : Fagus betuloides. 


evergreen diver, s. [Oliver.] 

evergTeen-oak, s. 

Bot. : Quercus Ilex. 


evergreen thorn, s. 

Bot. : Crater gits Pyracantha. 

*cv-er-ich, * sev eselc, *ev-er-ilc, 
ev er-illt, ev-er-ych, * ev-er-yche. 

a. [A.S. opr, trfre — ever, and ode, Ac. = 
each.] Every, each. 

11 Euerilc hale, 

And eueril c « under, and cuerllc wo." 

Oenests & Exodus, 68. 


cv-er last Ing, * ev-er-last yng, ev- 
er last yngc, a., A wiv. [Eng. ever, 
and lasting.) 

A. As adjective ; 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lasting or euduring without eDd ; per- 
petual, eternal. 

" The Joyo of God. he sayth, i« perdurable, that U to 
say. everlasting."— Chuuccr: Talc of Meliouu*. 

2. Perpetual ; continuing lor an indefinite 
time. 

•• As their poaseiwlon <>t the land U everlasting, so Is 
the coven. mt, and they expired together, -ViJiop 
Taylor : Hole qf Conscience, bk. 1)., Cl». li., rule L 

3. Endless, continual, without intermis- 
sion : as, everlasting disputes, everlasting argu- 
ments. (Cotloq.) 

II. Botany: 

1. Not changing colour when dried. (Ever- 
lasting Fluwer.s.] 

2. Perennial. [Everlasting fea.) 

B. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Eternity. 

"From everlasting to ei'crlusting thou *rt God/— 
Psalm xc. 11. 

2. <n ith the ilef. article): The Deity, the 
Eternal Being, 

•* O. that this too too solid flcih would melt, . . » 

Or that the Ecerlasting hail uot ttxed 
HU ouiou ^aiu*t belf-nlaUjjhUrr ’ 

Ehak- sp. : Hamlet, t 2. 

IL Technically : 

1. Bot. (PL): Plants generally Lelonging 

to the order Composite;, the flowers of which 
retaiu their colour wheu dried. They are 
brought into requisition at Christmas, Easter, 
Ae. They mostly belong to the genera Heli- 
ehryauui, lielipterum, Antenmiria, Gnapha- 
limn, Ac. (Gardeners* Chronicle, April 15, 
1870.) 

2. Fabrics: A woollen material for shoes, 
Ac. 

"A •tuff hy drajjers most i«®udouyinousl> termed 
everlasting."— Barham. : Jngoldsby l.ejenus; Jarvis' 
Wig. 

* C. As adv. : Everlastingly. 

If (I) Mountain everlasting: 

Bot. : The Mountain Cudweed, or Cat's ear, 
Gnaphalium dioicum. 

(2) Moor everlasting: 

Bot. : Antennaria dioica, 

everlasting- flowers, s.pL [Everlast- 
ing, B. II. 1.] 

everlasting-pea, s. 

Bot. : Lathyrus lalifolius, so called because 
it is perennial. [Everlasting, A. II. 2.] 

ev-er last'-ing ly» (Eng. everlasting ; 
-ly-) 

1. For ever, eternally, in perpetuity, per- 
petually. 

And sound Tby praise* everlastingly * 

Wordsworth ; To the Supreme Being. 

2. Continually, unceasingly, without inter- 
mission. (Colloq.) 

ev-er last -ing-ness, * ev-er-last-yng- 
nesse, a. [Eng. everlasting ; -ness.] Tiie 
quality or shite of being everlasting ; eternity. 
"The Lord that dwelleth iu euerUatingnetse."— 
Wycltffe : Isaiah lviL 15. (Purvey.) 

ev'-or-liv-lng, a. [Eng. ever , and living.) 

1. Living without end ; eternal ; immortal ; 
having eternal existence. 

"In that be Is mau, he recehed light from the 
Father, as from the fountain of that everlasting 
Deity."— Hooker : Eccles. Polity. 

2. Uneeasing, continual, unintermittedL 

•• That most glorious bouse, that gli&tereth bright 
With burning stars aud ererhvmg hivs." 

Spenser : F . Q., I. x. 50. 

ev-er-morc, * ev-er mo, * ev-er-mare, 

adv. [Eng. ever, and 7nor<f.] 

1, For ever ; always, eternally, perpetually. 

»• Betere Is tbolien wbyle sore, then moumen ever- 
more. ' Lyric Poems, p. 29. 

2. Continually, ever, at all times. 

” And be for evermore beeuiled.” 

Wordsworth: Affliction of Margaret. 

e-ver-nl-a, s. [Gr. ey«pmj?(c»eni£5) — sprout- 
ing, flourishing : *v (cw) = well, and epvo« 
(eruos) = a young sprout, shoot, or scion.] 

Bot . ; A genus of Lichens, order Parmeliacew 
(q. v.). Event ia pru nustri is common on ti ees, 
but does not uften produce fruit. It is said to 
be an astringent and a febrifuge, it can also be 
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used for dyeing, Formerly it was ground down 
with stareli to make hair-powder, and it has 
been used as a substitute for gum in calico- 
printing. E. vulpina, the U'fmossa (Wolf's 
cap) of the Swedes, is said by the common 
people to be poisonous to wolves, but the 
allegation is doubtful. 

e-vcr'-nic, a. [Eng., &c. Evern(ia) ; -ic.] 
Belonging to or in any way connected with 
the genus Evernia (q.v.). 

cvernio-acid, s. 

Chun. : C^H^Oy. An acid contained In 
Evernia prunasiri. 

© - ver -ni'- nic, a. [Mod, Lat. evcrn(ia); -in 
(( hem.), and suit -ic.} For def. see tlie com- 
pound. 

cvcrninic-acid, 

Chsm. : CplI^. Obtained by boiling Ever- 
nie acid with luryta. It crystallizes from hot 
water in needles, which melt at 157*, and is 
colored violet by ferric chloride, 

©-vcr-ric -u-Ium, s. [Lat. = a drag-net ; 
everro c; to sweep out] 

Surg. : An instrument somewhat resembling 
a spuoo, designed to clear the bladder from 
fragments of calculi, after the operation of 
lithotomy. 

♦e-ver'se, v.t. [Lat. (versus pa. par. of 
everto ~ to overthrow : e. = out, and verto = 
to turn.] To overthrow, to overturn, to upset 
••Til* foundation of this principle is totally everted 
by the ingenious commentator upon immaterial 
beluga.” — lilanvitt: Bccptis Bcientijlca, ch. Iv. 

* e-ver'-sion, s. [Lat. rversio, from eversus . 
pa. par. of everto .] The act of overthrowing, 
overt uraing, or upsetting. 

" Supposing overturnings t»f their old err our to be 
the «ip uni ion of their wol l.estabUahud governments. — 
Bp. Taylor : Case* pf Cvnscitv tc*. 

^ Eversion of the eyelids : [Ectropium]. 

* e-ver'-sive, a. [Lat. evors(u6), pa. par. of 
everto ; Eog. adj. sulf. -iv«.) Tending or de- 
signed to overthrow ; subversive. 

"A maxim . . ■ evertlvc of all Justice and morality.” 
— /M Q aides. lOgtivle.) 

©-vert', i>.f. [Lat. everto = to overthrow.) 

1. To overthrow, to upset. 

"A process Is vatid. If the Jurisdiction of the Judge 
lauotyeteuerfeff and overthrown.” — Ayliffe: Parergon. 

2. To turn ioside out ; to turn outwards. 

^v ©-ry, * aev-er-solc, * sev-er-elche, 

* ev-er-eota, * ev-er-eich, * ev-reche, 

* ©v-er-ile, * ev-er-ilk, * ev-ir-ich, 
*ev-ir-yche, *cv-yr iche, *ev-ir ilk, 

* ©v-er-ych, * ev-er-uche, * ©v-er- 
ulk, a. (Lit. — every each ; A.S. <kfrt = 
ever, and celc — each.] 

I. Eneh of a number or collection ; all of 
the parts wliieb constitute a whole considered 
singly. 

•’ He wolde thresh, and therto dike and delve, 

For Cristes sake for cuery poure wight.*' 

Chaucer.- C. T. (Frol.), 615. 

* 2. Formerly it was sometimes used abso- 
lutely. 

*' The virtue and force of every of these three l« 
ehrewdly allayed.”— Hammond : Fundamental*. 

3. Each. 

“The king made this ordinance, tbaterery twelve 
years there should be set forth two ships Bacon. 

Every now and then: At short intervals ; 
with short intermissions. 

©v'-e-ry-bdd-y, s. [Eng. every , and body ] 
Every person, every one. 

” Every body affected to be for It : and everybody was 
really against it."— M> acaulay : Iftst.Sng., cb. xxlii. 

©V'-e-ry-day, a. &■ a dv. [Eng. every, and day.] 
A. As adj. : To be met with, used, or found 
at any time ; common, ordinary, usual. 

“This was no everyday writer."— J»ope, in Johnson’s 
Life of A ken side. 

B- As adv, : Oq eaeh or every day ; always, 
continually. 

©V'-e-r^-thing, s. [Eng. every , and thing.] 

1. One and all of the things making up a 
whole. 

2. Of the highest importance. 

“ For, In the estimation of the greater part of that 
brilliant crowd, nations were nothing and princes 
everything."— Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. xxv. 

©v' e-ry -where, * ev-er-i-hwar, 4 ©av- 
er* i hwer, adv. [Eng. ever (A.S. erf re) ; 


Mid. Eng, iftu>ar(A,S. gehweer ) = everywhere.) 
In every place, in all places. 

* ©ve^\ $. [Eaves.] 

* ©ves'-drop, v.i . &, t » [ Kn» eves = eaves, and 
drop,] 

A- I nt rans , ; To listen to or try to catch the 
conversation of others. 

B. Trans.: To try to catch the conversation 
or words of. 

'•*Tls not to llston'ftt the doors of parliament, or to 
ewtdrop tlm council-chamber.” — il>p. Bancroft.: term., 
1>. 155. 

* cves -drfip-p©r,5. [Eng. evesdrop; -er.] One 
who* tries to catch the conversation or words 
of others, a listener. 

" What makes you listen there T Get farther off; 

J p reach not to thee, thou wicked evesdropjx-r. 
Drydont Spanish Friar, li. «. 

* £-ves-ti-gate, v.t. [Lat. evestigo , from e — 
out, vestigo = to traee ; vestigium = a foot- 
step.) To investigate, to search out. 

* ev-©t, 8. [Eft, «.] 

* e-vi'-brate, v.i . [Lat. evibratus, pa. par. of 
evibro = to set in motion.] To vibrate, to 
shake, [Vibrate.] 

e-vict', v.t. [Lat. evictns, pa. par. of evinco = 
to eonquer, to overcome, to demonstrate : 
e — out, fully, and vinco ** to conquer.) 

* 1. To prove, to evince, to demonstrate. 

“ This nervous fluid has never beeu discovered lu 
live aulmals by the seunt-a. however assisted ; nor its 
necessity evicted by any cogent ex|>erliuent." — Uhoync. 

* 2. To take away or recover by \ irocess of law. 

” Ills lands were evicted from him ." — King James. 

3. To dispossess of by legal process ; to ex- 
pel or eject from lands or tenements by law. 

'* The law of Eughuid would speedily evict them out 
of their possession, and therefore they held It the best 
policy to cast off the yoke of English law ."— Davies 
On It'claJid. 

e-vic'-ticn, s. [Lat. evictio ; Fr. eviction, from 
Lat. cvicta-s. pa. par. of evinco.] 

* I. Ord. Lang. : Proof, evideuce, demonstra- 
tion, conclusive testimony. 

" a plurality of voices carries the question jo ell 
our debates, but rather .as au expedient for peace than 
an eviction of the right.”— L’ Estrange. 

II. Law: The act of dispossessing by the 
course of the law ; an expelling from lands or 
tenements by legal proceedings ; an ejectment. 

evM den9©, s. [Fr., from Lat. evidentia, 
from evidens =s visible, evident; Sp. <fc Port. 
evidencia; ltal. evidenzu.] [Evident.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

1. lb-oof, especially that given in a conrt of 
law. 

2. The person giviug testimony, on oath or 
by solemn affirmation, in a court of law. 

11. Technically ; 

1. Logic, (£c. .* That which makes truth evi- 
dent, or renders it evident to the mind that it 
is truth. It is generally limited to the proof 
of propositions as distinguished from axioms 
nr intuitions. Evidence is of two kinds, 
demonstrative and probable. Demonstrative 
evidence is of such a character that no person 
of competent intellect can fail to see that the 
conclusion is necessarily involved in the pre- 
mises. Mathematics rests ou demonstrative 
evideuce. All the propositions of Euclid are 
simply deductions from the definitions, axioms 
being* assumed and postulates granted. But 
in every matter involving the establishment of 
a concrete fact bearing oa human conduct, 
demonstrative evidence is not obtainable, and 
the inind must eontent itself with probable evi- 
dence. Even in mathematics the premises are 
not concrete facts but abstract hypotheses. 
Probable evidence is as if one held a delicate 
balance in thehand, casting into one scale every 
atom of evidence making for a proposition, 
and into the other all that could be adduced 
against it. According as the one or the other 
scale preponderates the proposition is accepted 
or rejected. Probable evidence may be of all 
conceivable degrees, from the faintest pre- 
sumption to almost pevfeet certainty. For a 
treatment of the subject, see the Introduction 
to Butlers Analogy and J. S. Mill’s Logic. 

2. Law : Proof, either written or unwritten, 
of allegations in issue between parties. The 
following are the leading rules of procedure. 
(1) The sole object and end of evidence being to 
ascertain the several disputed points or facts 
in issue, no irrelevant evidence should lie 


admitted. (2) The point in issue is to be proved 
by the party who asserts the affirmative. 
(:}) Hearsay evidence is not admitted. Legal 
evidence is sometimes divided into direct and 
circumstantial. In courts of law parole evi- 
dence, that is, evidence byword of mouth, is 
that which is adopted, while in investigations 
In equity written evidence by affidavit is re- 
quired. Another division of evidence is ink> 
primary and secoudary. The production of a 
ii*tter is primary evidence ; the effort to prove 
what the contents of a lost document were 
is secondary evidence. (Wharton.) 

3. Apologetics: The evidences for the genuine- 
ness and authenticity ofScrij>tureare external, 
internal, and collateral. The external evidences 
are those which tend to prove, on the testimony 
of other writers, that the books were written 
by the persons to whom they are attributed. 
Tin: internal evidence is the evidence afforded 
by reading the hooks themselves, ami noting 
to what extent their style, subject-matter, and 
moral and spiritual tone afford evidence in 
their owu lavor. The collateral evidences are 
those brought from various sources to supple- 
ment the other two. 

«[ Crubb thus diserimioates between evi- 
dence, proof, and testimony: “The evidence ia 
whatever makes evident ; the testimony is that 
winch is derived from an individual-— namely, 
testis, the witness. Where the evidence of our 
own senses concurs with the testimony of 
others we can have no grounds for withhold- 
ing our assent to the truth of an assertion ; 
but when these arc at variance, it may be 
prudent to pause. The evidence may compre- 
hend the testimony of many ; the testimony is 
confined to the evidence of one. . . . The evi- 
dence serves to inform and illustrate; the/^sti- 
inony serves to confirm and corroborate : we 
may give evidence exclusively with regard to 
things ; but we bear testimony vvitli regard to 
persons. . . . The evidence and proof are both 
signs of something existing : the evidence is 
an evident sign ; the pi-oof is positive : the 
evidence appeals to the understanding ; the 
proof to the aeuses : the evidence produces 
conviction or a moral certaiuty ; the proof 
produces satisfaction or a physiea] certainty. 

. . . The evidence is applied to that which is 
moral or iotellectual ; the proof is employed 
-mostly for facts or physical objects. . . . The 
evidence is applied to that which is moral or 
intellectual ; the proof is employed mostly for 
facts or physical objects. . . . The evidence 
may be internal, or lie in the thing itself; the 
proof is alwaya external." ( Crabb : Eny.Synon.) 

ev -i den 9 ©, v.t. [Evidence, 5.) 

1. To make evident, to show, to disclose, 
to discover. 

"Although the i^me truths he elicited end expli 
edited by the coutemphtiou of JUJiiuaU, yet they are 
more clearly evidcncci ill the coutemplatiou of ioau-” 
— IlaUs: Origin of Mrtnkini. 

2. To prove, to demonstrate, to evince, to 
make plain or clear. 

”To evidence this let us consider the judge in the 
three great qualifications of wisdom, justice, and 
power. • —Gtanvilt : Byrtn. vlii. 

evM denser, s. [Eng. evidence); -er.) A 
witness ; one who gives evidence. 

"To restore hiiu to the etate of an evldoicer " — 
.Vorth: Fxamen, p. 

ev'-i-dent, *ev-y dent, a. <fc s. [Fr., from 
Lat. evidens, pr. par. of evideo — to see clearly : 
e = out, fully, and video = to see ; Sp., Port., 
and ltal. evident^.] 

A. As adjective : 

L Open or plain to the sight ; visible. 

2. Open, plain, or clear to the meutal eye 
manifest, obvious. 

"It iscvulcnt, iu the general frame of uatnre, that 
things most manifest unto Reuse have proved obscure 
unto the understanding.”- — Browne: Vulgar Ecrourt. 

* 3. Conclusive. 

" Render to me some corporal eign about her 
More eti lent than this. 1 

Shuketp. : Cymbclinc, IL 4- 

B. Js substantive : 

Scots Law : That wbieh proves or corrol io- 
nites anything ; specifically, a writ or title- 
deed by whieh property is proved. In this 
sense generally used in the plural (evidents). 

ev-i-den'-tial (tial as shal), c. [Eog. 
evident ; -iah] Affording evidence or proof; 
proving clearly or conclusively. 

"If it might 1)0 allowed me. I would fain distln- 
guish all miracles into prov idea tial and evident ini 
ones. Those should be evidential ones, which God 
enables men to work in order to gain belief."— Fleet- 
wood : Essay on Miracles, p. 229. 
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8v i~dcn tial-ly(tial as shal),a<lv. [Eug. 
evidential; -ly.] In an evidential manner. 

ev -i-dent-Iy, adv. [Eng. evident ; -ly.] 

1. In a plain, evident, or visible manner ; 
visibly. 

2. Clearly, manifestly, obviously, undeniably. 

"There was at first much murmurlug ; hut hit reso. 
lutluii was so evidently Just that all governments hut 
oue speedi ly acq ulesced . r ' — Macaulay : Hist. Eng.,v h. I*. 

£v'-I dent ness, 5. [Eng. evident; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being evident; clear* 
ness, obviousness. 

ev'-i dent$ f s. pi [Evioent, B.] 

eV i-dl ble, a. [Eng. evidence); -ible.] Capa- 
ble of bearing evidence. 

"By the othes of divers evidible witnesses."— Fork- 
shire Diarie s (1647). p. 21. 

• e-vig-Il-a'-tlon, s. [Lat. exdgilatio, from 
evigilatum , aup. of tvigilo = to watch : e = 
out, fully, and vigilo — to watch ; vigil = 
watchful, wakeful.] A waking, a watching. 

“ The evigilation of the animal powers, when Adam 
awoke.’— Biblioth. Biblica (OxL U3o), 1- 157. 

e'-vil, * c vel, * e-vellc, * e vyll, * e-vill, 
i fel, * i-veL * y vel, o. , ad v„ A s. [A.S. 

yfd; cogn. with Dut. euvel; O. H. Ger. ufil; 
M. II. Ger. ubd ; Ger. iibel.] 

A. As adjective: 

I. Of persons or animals : 

1. Having bad qualities of any kind ; not 
good ; wicked. 

2. Mischievous, cruel, ravenous. 

"An evil beast hath devoured him."— Oen. xxxvti. 33. 

3. Morally bad, depraved. 

"An evyll man oute of hys evell treasure bryDgeth 
forth evell thyuges."— Matt. x. 11. [Bible, 1551.) 

II. Of things: 

1. Wicked, bad, corrupt. 

” la tbioe eye evil because 1 am good 7 ‘—Malt. xx. 15. 

2. Shameful, disgraceful. 

" He hath brought up au evil name upon a virgin." 
— Deal, XXli. 14. 

3. Unhappy, miserable, sad, unfortuuate, 
unpropitious, unlucky. 

"The people heard evil tidings."— Exod. xxxiii. 4. 

4. Bad, wrong ; producing unfortunate re- 
sults. 

"Thrughe evelle counaellle was alayne fnlle snelle." 

Robert of Gloucester, p 593. 

5. Miserable, unfortunate. 

"Few and evil have the days of my life been."— 
Genesis xlvlL 9. 

* B. As adverb : 

1. Not well ; ill, badly. 

" How evil it beseems thee !“ 

Shakesp. : S Henry r/.. It. 7. 

2. In a wicked, corrupt, or depraved manner. 

* 3. Unfortunately, unluckily, miserably. 

" It went evil with hie house.'— 1 Chron. vii. 2a 

4. Unkindly, cruelly. 

"The Egyptians evil entreated us and afflicted us." 
—Deut. xxvl fl. 

5. With reproach, alander, or contumely. 

" Why am I evil spoken of 7 "—1 Cor. x. 80. 

See also the compounds. 

C. As substantive : 

1. Anything which injures, displeases, or 
causes pain or suffering. 

"We must do good against evil." 

Shakesp. . All's Well. ii. 5 . 

2. Misfortune, calamity, ill. 

"That I may bear my etrtfs alone" 

Shakesp. : Twelfth, Sight, Ii. 1. 

3. Depravity or corruption of heart ; malig- 
nity ; a wicked, depraved, or corrupt disposi- 
tion. 

"The heart of the sons of men Id full of tvil."— 
Series, lx. 3. 

4. The negation or contrary of good. 

" Farewell, remorse ! all good to me is lost. 

Evil, be thou my good." Milton ■ P.D, iv. 110. 

6. A malady or disease ; as, the king's evil. 

" What's the disease he means? 

'Tis called the evil." Shakesp. : Macbeth, iv. 3. 

* 6. A bad quality, an imperfection, a defect. 

"The principal evils that be laid to the charge of 
women."— Shakesp. : At You Like It, iii. 2. 

*1 (1) Crabbthus discriminates between evil, 
harm, and misfortune : "Evil in its limited 
application is taken for evils of the greatest 
magnitude ; it is that which is evil without 
any mitigation or qualification of circum- 
stances. The misfortune is a minor evil; it 
depends upon the opinion and circumstauces 
of the individual ; what is a misfortune in one 


respect may be the contrary in another, lu one 
respect, thorefoie, thomis/orfaneisbut a partial 
evil : of evil it is likewise observable, that it 
li;us no respect to the sufferer as a moral agent ; 
butpu.v/brfauc ia used in regard to such tilings 
as are controllable or otherwise by htuuuu 
foresight. The evtl which befalls a man is 
opposed only to the good which he in general 
experiences ; but the misfortune is opposed to 
the good fortune or the prudence of the indi- 
vidual. .Sickness is an evil, let it be endured 
or caused by whatever circumstances it may ; 
it ia a misfortune for an individual to come in 
the way of having this evil brought on him- 
self: his own relative condition in the scale 
of being ia here referred to. The harm and 
mischief are species of minor einls; the former 
of which is much less specific than the latter, 
both in the nature and the cause of the evil. 
A person takes harm from circumstances that 
are not known ; the mischief is done to him 
from aome positive and immediate circum- 
stance. . . . Evil and misfortune respect 
persons only as the objects : harm and mis- 
chief are said of inanimate things as the ob- 
ject/' (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between evil and baxl, 
see Bad. 

U Obvious compounds : Evil-affected (Acts 
xiv. 2); evil-boding , evil-favoured (.Bacon), with 
its derivative evU-fav&uredness {Deut. xvii. i.) ; 
evil-minded ( Dryden ) ; evil-omened, evil-starred 
(Tennyson: Locksley Hall, 157), Ac. 

* evil eyed, a. Malicious ; looking with 
an evil eye, or a feeling of jealousy, hatred, or 
bad design. 

" Nor cau you rationally hope to keep your peace 
any longer, than whilst the evil-eyed factions want 
power to break It."— Dean Pierce: Sermons (May 29, 
1661), p. 36. 

* evil wilier, s. An evil-diapoaed or 
malevolent person. 

"Oure comouue euimyis and ev ill- willerU.”— Bond : 
To Bothwell, in Keiths Hist., p. S8L 

* evil willy, evil willie, a. Ill dis- 
posed, malevoleut. 

e-vil do er, s. [Eng. evil, and doer.] One 
who acts wickedly or against tbe law ; a 
wrong-doer, a malefactor. 

".Whereas they apeak evil against you as evildoers, 
they may by your good .works glorify God. —1 Peter 
ii. 12. 

* e'-vxl-ly, adv. [Eug. evil; -ly.] Id an evil 
manner ; not well. 

“ Wonder of good deeds evilly bestow’d." 

Shakesp. : Timon, iv. 3. 

* e'-vil-ness, * e vil nesse, s. [Eng. evil; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being evil ; 
baduess, wickedness, viciousness. 

" The moral goodness ami cougruity. or evilness. un- 
fitness, and unseasonableness of moral or natural 
actions, falls not within the verge of a brutal faculty." 
—Hale : Origin of Mankind, ch. ii. 

e-vil-speak lhg, s. [Eog. evil , and Speaking.] 
The act or practice of speaking ill of others ; 
slander, calumoy, defamation. 

” Wherefore laying aside all malice and all guile, 
and hypocrisies and envies, and all evil speakings 
1 Peter ii. 1. 

e-vil wish ihg, u. [Eng. evil, and ivishirig.] 
Wishing ill or harm to ; having no good will ; 
ill-disposed ; evil-minded. 

"They heard of this auddeu going out, in a country 
full of evil ins King minds towards him."— Sidney. 

e-vil-wor -ker, s. [Eng. evil, and wl-fr.] 
One who works ill or harm to others ; an evd- 
doer. 

" Beware of dogs, beware of evil workers."— Philip- 
pian* iii. Z 

e-vin ge, v.t. A i. [Lat. evinco = to overcome : 
e = out, fully, and vinco = to conquer; Ital. 
evincere.] [Evict.] 

A- Transitive : 

*1. To overcome, to conquer. 

" Error by his own arms is beat evinced." 

Milton P.R., iv. 235. 

2. To prove beyond a doubt ; to demonstrate. 

“ Tradition then is disallowed 

When not evinced by Scripture to be true." 

Dryden ' Hind A Panther, 11. 190. 

3. To manifest, to show, to exhibit. 

"When men evince a disposition to defer to the 
opinions of guides selected with care and discretion." 
—Sir G. C. Lewis : Authority in Matter of History. 

9 B. Intrans. : To prove ; to furnish proof. 

" The -accuser complains, the witness evinceth, the 
Judge sentences."— Bp. Hall: Cases of Conscience. 

For the difference between to eidnce and 
to prove, see Prove, 


* e vin' 5 e-mcnt, «. [Eng. evince; -ment.] The 
act of eviucing, demonstrating, or proving. 

"The evincement thereof may give rise to many 
trial a "—Boyle : Works, lL 499. 

*3 vin' ^I-ble, a. [Eng. evince); -able.] That 
may or can be proved or demonstrated ; de- 
monstrable ; capable of proof. 

"Implanted Instincts In brut.» are In themselves 
highly reasonable and useful to their ends, nml eviti 
cible by true reason to l* such."— Hale : Origin of 
Mankind, p. <52. 

*e vin 51 bl$r, culv. [Eug. evincible); -ly.] 
In a manner to prove or force conviction. 

* e-vin 51 VC, a. [Eug. evinc(r); -ive.\ Tend- 
ing or calculated to prove or demonatrate. 

* © -vir-ate, v.t. [Lat. eviratus , pa. par. of 
eviro: e - out, away, and vir = a man.] To 
emasculate ; to deprive of manhood. 

"Not to apeak of Origen and some others that have 
voluntarily evirated themselves."— Bishop Hall : Of 
Christian J/oderafion, | 4. 

*e vir ate, a. [Lat. mrafu*.] Emasculated; 
castrated. 

" A verbs evirate eunuch." — P. Holland: Ammianus 
Marceilinus, p. 821 . 

* e-vir a tion, s. [Lat. eviratia, from evira- 
tus, pa. par. of eviro.] The act of castrating 
or emasculating ; castration. 

"They had saved the children of Greeks from evira- 
tion ” P. Holland: Plutarch, p. 1,004. 

e-vis'-ijer-ate, v.f. [Lat. evisceratus, pa. par. 
of eviscero : e = out, away, and viscera = the 
bowels.] 

1 . Lit.: To disembowel; to take or draw 
out the entrails of. 

" He will eviscerate himself like a spider.”— Burton : 
A not. q f Melancholy, p. 125. 

* 2. Fig. : To draw out of ; to clear, to free. 

"The philosophers who . . . quietly eviscerate the 
problem of its duflculty ."— Sir IV. Hamilton. 

© vls-eer-a'-tlon* s. [Lat. evisceratus, pa. 
par. of eviscero.] The act or proceaa of evis- 
cerating or disembowelling. 

* ©v lt-a-ble, a. [Lat. evitabilis, from evtfo 
— to avoid : e ~ out, away, and vi to — to 
avoid.] That nay or can be avoided, ahunned, 
or escaped ; avoidable. 

"Of two such euils, being not both evitable, the 
choice of the less is not eui lh —Hooker: Eccles. Polity, 
bk. v., \ 9. 

* ©v'-I-tat©, v.t. [Lat. evitatus , pa. par. of evito 
= to avoid.] To avoid, to escape, to shun. 

" Therein she doth evitate and shun 

A thousand Irreligious cursed hours. 

Which forced marriage would have brought upon 
her." Shakesp. : Merry Wirei. v. 5. 

* ©v-i-ta tion, s. [Lat evitatio, from evito-= 
to avoid.] The act of avoiding, escapiug, or 
shunning. 

" In oil bodies there is an appetite of union, and 
evitation of solution of continuity." — Bacon, 

* e-vite, v.f. [Lat. evito.] To avoid, to escape, 
to shun. 

" The terroure are no way to be eviledf—Lord Pres. 
Forbes : ftrjl. on InereJ. (1750), p. 8L 

*e-vi ter-nal, *e--vi-ter-nall, a. [Lat, 

aeviternus, from oevum — age.] [Eternal.] 
Eternal ; of au ^definitely long duration, 

* e vi ter nal-ly, adv [Eng. evitemal; -ly.] 
Eternally. 

"The Godhead is evileruaRy united to them both." 
—Bp. Hall : Passion Sermon (1609). 

* e vi ter -m ty, s. [Low Lat. cevitcrnitas, 
from Lat. aeviternus.] Enduring indefinitely 
long ; eternity. 

"There shall we indissolubly . . . passe an cutter- 
nify of bllsse." — Bp. Hall : Invisible World. 

e-vit'-tat©,a. [Lat. e, and vittat i«]. [Vittate.] 

Bot. : Without vittse (q.v.) 

©v'-o-cate, V.t. [Lat. evocatus, pa. par. of 
evoco = to call out : e - out, and voco = to 
calL] To call out or forth. 

" He [Saul] had already shown sufficient credulity. 
In thinking there was any efficacy in magical opera- 
tiona to evocate the dead. Stackhouse : Hist, of the 
Bible, hk. v., ch. iii. 

* ev o ca tion, s. [Lat. evocatio, from evo- 
catus, pa. par. of evoco ; Fr. evocafion.] 

1 . The act of calling out or forth, aa from 
concealment. 

"Would truth dispense, we could be content with 
Plato, that knowledge were hut remembrance, that 
intellectual acquisition were hut reminiscential eroca* 
tion."— Browne : Vulgar Err oars (Pref.). 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pme, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son ; mute, oub, eiire, unite, eur. rule, rtil : try, Syrian, m. ce - e : ey = a. qn = kw. 
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2. A calling or summoning from one tribunal 
to another. 

* ev'-o-cn-tor, s. [Lat., from evocafus, pa. 
par. of et’oco.] One who evokes or calls forth. 

8-vo ke, t'.f. [Lat. cvoco: <? = out, and voco = 
to call ; vox = a voice ; Fr. evoquer; Sp. evo- 
car; Ital. evocarc] 

1. Ord. Lang. : To call out, to summon 
forth. 

" TYie only business mid use of tliis character, is to 
open the subject in a. long prologue, to evoke the devil, 
and summon the court. — Warton : Uitt. of Eng. 

Poetry , ii. 826. 

*2. Imw : To remove from one tribunal to 
another. 

“ The cause wns evoked to Rome."— flume. ( H'e6*trr.) 

*€v o-lat' ic, * ev o lat'-Ic-al, a. [Lat. 
emlatum, sup. nf evnlo — to fly away : t = out, 
and ifolo = to fly.] Apt to fly away. 

*£v-o~la'-tion, s. [Lat. evolatum, anp. of 
evolo — to fly away.] The aet of flying away. 

"Upon the wings of tills faith is the soul ready to 
mount up towards that heaven which is open to re- 
ceive it, and In tiiat act of evolation puts itself into 
the hands of those blessed angels."— Zip. Hall : The 
Christian. $ 13. 

O'- VO -lute, s. [Lat. evolutus, pa. par. of evolvo 
= to unroll : t = out, and vo/vo = to roll.] 

Georn. : A curve from which another curve, 
called the involute or evolvent, ia described 



EVOLUTE. 


by the end of a thread gradually wound upon 
or unwound from the former. The figures on 
the perimeter of the evolute— viz., the cirele— 
correspond to those marking the evolvent 

0-vo-lu -tion, s. [Lat. evolutio = an unroll- 
ing, from evolutus, pa. par. of evolvo = to 
nnroll ; Fr. Evolution ; Sp. evolucion ; ltal. 
tvoluzione.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) The act of unrolling or unfolding. 

“ The spontaneous coagulation of the little saline 
bodies was preceded by almost innumerable erofu- 
tions.”— Boyle. 

(2) The series of things unrolled or unfolded. 

"The whole evolution of ages, from everlasting to 

everlasting."— More : Divine Dialogues. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) An unravelling or development : as, the 
evolution of a plot. 

(2) A change, an alteration. 

"All the fashionable evolution* of opinion."— Burke : 
To the Sheriff* of Bristol. 

II. Technically: 

1. Astron. & Geol. : The development of this 
world and of the solar system, if not of all 
6tellar systems, from a fine mist or nebula. 
Prof. Huxley says, "Nor is the value of the 
doctrine of evolution to the philosophic 
thinker diminished by the fact that it applies 
the same method to the living and the non- 
living world, and embraces in one stupendous 
analogy the growth of a solar system from 
molecular chaos, the shaping of the earth from 
the nebulous cuhhood of its youth, througli 
innumerable changes and immeasurable ages 
to the present form, and the development of a 
living heing from the shapeless mass of proto- 
plasm we term a germ.” [2 ] (Pro/. Huxley: 
Anniversary Address, Quar . Jour. Geol. Soc., 
rxv. (1S69), p. xlvii.) 

2. Biology : 

(1) The same as Epigenesis (q.v.). 

(2) The development hypothesis, or theory 
(q.v.). In its extreme form it traces both the 
animal and vegetable kingdom to one very low 
form of life, consisting of a minute cell, and 
supposes this cell produced by or from inor- 
ganic matter by some occult process which 
nsed to be formerly called spontaneous gene- 
ration. Of this advanced school. Professor 


Haeckel may lie taken as the representative. 
With a more moderate school of thought the 
great name of Darwin is associated. He never 
withdrew, even from the last edition of his 
Origin of Species, the sentence in which he 
intimates his belief that life may have “ been 
originally breathed by the Creator into a few 
forms or into one.” A living being nf very 
simple and low organization onee obtained, all 
animals and plants were evolved or developed 
from it by the operation of natural laws. (For 
the process, see Darwinism.) Some small 
approach to the physical structure of man is 
supposed to be traceable in the hunihle and 
shell-less molluscs called Ascidians, whence 
man's line of ancestry ran through the lower 
Vertebrata, the Monotreinatous Mammals, 
other orders of the class, and finally the 
Anthropoid Apes. In this view both Darwin 
and Haeckel essentially agree. (See Darwin’s 
Descent of Man, and Haeckel’s Evolution of 
Man.) In the long series of evolutions, the 
continual tendency was for the simple to 
develop into the complex, or for an organ 
which at first had several functions to fulfil to 
become specialized. The more generalized 
forms are looked for in the older rocks, whilst 
as more and more recent strata are examined, 
the organisms met with are those highly 
specialized. Evolution prescribes no limits 
to the perfection of bodily and mental organi- 
zation which the human race may ultimately 
reach. 

"Still less 1 b there any necessary antagonism be- 
tween either of these doctrines and that of Evolution, 
which embraces all that is sound in both (’ataatro- 
pliism and Uniforniitariaiiiein ."— Prof Huxley : An- 
ni vert ary Ac Irets, Quar. Jour. Geol. Soc., XXV.. p. 
xlvii. 

3. Georn.: The opening or unfolding of a 
curve, and making it describe ao evolvent. 

"The eqnable evolution of the periphery of a circle, 
or any other curve, is such a gradual approach of the 
circumference to rectitude, as that all its parts do 
meet together, and equally evolve or unbend so that 
the same line liecomes successively a less arch of a re- 
ciprocally greater circle, till at length they turn into 
a straight fine." — Harris. 

4. Math . : The extraction of roots from any 
given power; the reverse of involution (q.v.). 

5. Mil.: The ehanges of position, form of 
drawing-up, Ac., by which the disposition of 
troops is changed according to the necessities 
of defence or attack. 

e-vo-Iu'-tion al, a. [Eng. evolution; ~al .] 
The same as Evolutionary (q.v.). 

e-vo lu'-tion ar-y, a. [Eng. evolution ; -ary.] 

Biol. : Produced by or in any way pertaining 
to evolution. 

" Constituting a hrealc in the evolutionary chain."— 
Athenwum, March 4, 1882. 

e-vo-lu - tion ism, s. [Eng. evolution ; -ism.] 
The theory or doctrine of evolution. 

"The extreme evolutionism which . . . traces all 
existence back to a lifeless atom or genu.’’ — Brit. 
Quar. Review, October 1881, p. 507. 

The term was introduced by Prof. Huxley 
in his Presidential Address to the Geological 
Society in 1869. Along with it he introduced 
also the terms Catastrophism and Uniformita- 
rianisin, the three words being designed to 
discriminate the three chief schools of geologi- 
cal thought. (Quar. Jour. Geol . Soc. f vol. xxv., 
p. xxxix.) 

e-vo-lu'- tion -lat, s. [Eng. evolution; -ist.] 
One holding the doctrine of evolution, as 
distinguished from that of uniformity and 
that of successive catastrophes. 

" Collated with the results of other evolutionists 
elsewhere."— Athentrum, March 4. 1882. 

e-vol ve, v.t. A t. [Lat. evolvo = to unroll : e 
— out, and volvo = to roll, to fold.] 

A. Transitive: 

* I. Literally : 

1. To unfold, to unroll. 

" They expand and evolve themselves Into more dis- 
tinction and evidence of themselves."— Hale Origin 
of Mankind, p. $3. 

2. To throw or send out ; to emit, to diffuse. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To follow through intricacies and dis- 
close. 

"There needs but to evolve the Philosopher's idea."— 
Hurd : Universal Poetry 

2. To develop ; to bring to maturity. 

B. Intrans . : To become open, disclosed, or 
diffused ; to spread. 

"Ambrosial odour 
Does round the air evolving scents diffuse." 

Prior : Salomon, iii. 711. 


c volvcd , pa. j*ir. A a. [Evolve.] 

1. Ord . Lang. : (!->ee the verb). 

2. Bot. : Unfolded. 

* e-volvo-ment, s. [Eng. evolve; 

The act or process of evolving ; the state of 
being evolved ; evolution.. 

e-vol'- vent, s. [ l>at. evolvens, pa. par. of 
evolvo = to unroll.] 

Georn . : The involute of a curve. [Involute.] 

e-vol -ver, s. [Eng. evolv(e); -er.] One who 
or that which evolves. 

e-vol vu lus, s. [A diinin. word from I,at. 
evolvo = to roll out— i.e., not twining, as op- 
posed to Convolvulus, which twines.] 

Bot. : A genus of Convolvulacea*. It haa 
entire, neaily sessile leaves, and small flowers. 
About sixty species are knowm, chiefly from 
tropical America. Several have been intro- 
duced into Britain. 

* e-vdm'-it, * e vom et, v.t. [Lat. rvomitus, 
pa. par. of evomo= to vomit out : e=out, ana 
voma = to vomit.] To emit, to reject. 

" Vnsaverye morsels evometed tot Christ."— Bale: 
Image, pt. ii. (l’ref.) 

* e vom I ta -tion, a. [Eng. evomit; -ation.J 
The act of vomiting out or forth. 

" By eructation, or expiratiou, or e vomit at ion.”— 
Swift ; Tale 9f a Tub, $ 4. 

* e vo mi'-tion, a. [Lat. evomitus, pa. par. 
of evomo.] The act of vomiting out or forth. 

t,e von y-mus,». [I;at. evonymos.] [Euony* 
mus.] 

e- vos' -mi a, a [Latinized form of Gr. 
evogpos ( euosmos ) = sweet-smelling, fragrant; 
ee (eu) well, good, and otrprj (osme) = smell,] 

Bot. : A genus of Cinchonads, tribe Cincho- 
ne<e, family Hamelida*. It has red flowers 
and sweet-smelling berries. Evosmia corymbosa 
is poisonous, and according to Sir R. Schora- 
burgh, Indians have been injured by using it* 
wood for spits on which to roast their meat. 

e-vd'-va-e, s. [For etym. see def.] 

Music: An artificial word, consisting of the 
vow’els in Secutorum Amen , at the end of the 
Gloria Patri. It was designed to serve as a 
mnemonic word to enable singers to reudei 
the several Gregorian chants properly ; eaeb 
letter in Evovae standing for the syllable 
whence it was extracted. The author of the 
article in Smith's Christian Antiquities saya 
that the Evovae must be regarded as contain- 
ing the germ of the present accepted views 
respecting musical accent. A modern imita- 
tion of the word was proposed by Mr. Dyce. 
but never eame into use. It remains a mere 
curiosity, inasmuch as more obvious means 
exist of expressing accent. 

* e-vuT gate, v.t. [Lat. evulgatus, pa. par. 
of evulgo = to make common or public : e = 
out, and vulgo — to publish among the people ; 
vulgus = the common people.] To publish, to 
make known, to divulge. 

e-vul-ga-tion, s. [Lat. evulgatus, pa par. 
of evulgo.] The act of publishing, making 
known, or divulging. 

* e vul ge, v.t. [Lat. evulgo .] To publish, to 
make public. 

"Not with any Intention to e vulge Itf—Pref. to 
Annot, on Browne's Rtligio Medici. 

e-Vul'-Sion, s. [Lat. evulsio, from evulsns, pa. 
par. of evello = to pluck out : e = out, and 
vello = to pluck.] The act of pin eking ont 
or off. 

" The Instrument* of evulsion, compreaalon. or In- 
cision." — braivue : Cyrus' Garden, ch. ii. 

* ew, s. [A.S. iw, e6io; 0. H. Ger. hoa.] The 
yew (q.v.). 

"Fyne ew, popler, and lynde.s fnire." 

Romaunt of the Rose, 1385. 

ew- den-drift, s. [Ewindrift.] 

ew-dcr, $. [Etym. doubtful ; probably a co> 
ruption of odour.] 

1 . A disagreeable smell. 

2. The steam of a boiling pot. 

ewe (1) (pron. u), s. [A.S. eowu; cogn. with 
Dut. ooi : Icel.rf ; O. H. Ger. awi, owi ; M. H. 
Ger. ouwe ; Goth. *au*i; Lat. oris ; Gr. 6lg 
(ois); Sansc. aid ; Lithuanian avis ; Russ, orfsa.] 
A female sheep. 
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ewe- Cheese, s. Cheese made from the 
milk of ewes. 

ewe -go wan, s. 

Bot. : The Common Daisy { Beilis pure mils). 
(Scotch.) 

* ewe-neck, s. A hollow neck. 

"Gaunt and shagged, with a ewe-neck."— M'. Irving 
Sketch-Book. 

* ewe-necked, a. Having a hollow in 
the neck. 

"9uoh o courser ! ... he vun little #w.n«cfc)A‘— 
liar ham: Jngoldshy Legend* ; Grey Dolphin* 

"* ewe (2), s. [Yew.) 

ew-er (ew as u), * euw er, * ew arc, 

* ew ere, s. [O. Fr. * eu-er, * ewaire, * r.w- 
eire, from O. Fr. * ewe — water, from hat. 
aquaria = a vessel for water: ngua = water 1 
A kind of pitcher or large jug for water ; a 
toilet jug with a wide spout. 

*’ The golden eicer a maid obsequious brings. 
Repleuislied from the cool trail si neent springs.* 
Pope : IJomer s Vdytsey, L 17a, 180. 

©w est, ew-ons, a. [Etym. doubtful.] Near- 
est ; contiguous. (Scotch.) 

“ "To )* sure they lie rnatst noest, said the Bailie.’’— 
Scott : Waverley, ch. xliL 

ew how, ew-how, interj. [En.] Oh dear 1 

(Scotch.) 

” Etohoio, sirs I to see his father’s son at the like o’ 
thne feiirlesa follies \"— Scott : Old Mortality, cli iii. 

ew' in-drift, ew en-driffc (ew as u), s. 

[Etym. doubtful.] Suow driven by the wind ; 
a snow-drift. 

"Ther fell such an extream tempest, eieindrift, 
sharp snow, and wind, full lu their laces .’’— (Jordon : 
Hut. Earle q f SiUherL, p. 246. 

ewU (proa, uk), v.i. [Yeke.] To itch. 

" By my certrie, some o’ our necka wad line been 
evoking." —Scott, : Antiquary ch. irt 

«w ry (e w as n), s. [Eng. ewer ; -y.) 

* I, The acullery- of a religious establish- 
ment. 

2. An office in the royal household, having 
charge of the linen for the sovereign's table, 
the laying of the cloth for meals, Arc. 

ewt, s. [Eft, s. Newt.] 

ex , pref. [Lat., Gr. c£, ck = <mt.\ A common 
prefix in English compounds. It represents 
(1) the E-itin tx with the original force of ovt, 
as in exhale, exclude; (2) with the force of 
beyond, as in excel, exceed ; (3) it is added for 
emphasis. It is prefixed to titles or names of 
offices to signify that the person referred to 
has held but no longer holds the office : as, 
•ex-president. In commerce it is used to sig- 
nify that goods are sold or delivered from, a 
certaio vessel, as, tea sold ex Nelson. It be- 
comes ef before f, as in ej fuse, and is shortened 
to e before ft, d, g, l, m, n, r f and v, as in ebul- 
lient, edit , egress, elate , emanate, enode, erode, 
evade. The Greek form appears in eccentric, 
ecclesiastic, eclectic, &c. It takes the form fts-in 

O. Fr. and Sp., cf. escape, escheat, escort. In a 
few words it becomes s, as in scald, scamper. 
(Skeat.) 

* ex-a9'-er-bate, v.t. [Lat. exacerbatus, pa. 
par. of exacerbo — to irritate: ex = nut, fully, 
and acerbus = hitter, harsh, sour.] 

1. To irritate, to exasperate : to increase 
the evil passions or malignity of. 

2. To intensify or increase the violence of a 
disease. 

«x-a 5 -er-ba -tion, s. [Lat. exacerbatio , from 
exacerbatus, pa. par. of exacerbo; Fr. exacerba- 
tion, ] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. The act of exacerbating, irritating, or 
exasperating ; exasperation. 

" Oil the same exacerbation he brake out into that 
stout piece ot eloquence. Hammond : Work*, Iv. Ml. 

2. Increased severity or harshness. 

II. Med, : The height of a disease ; a parox- 
ysm ; the periodical increase of remittent and 
continued fevers, when there is no actual ces* 
aation of the fever. 

"The patient himself may strive hy little and little, 
to overcome the symptoms, iu the exacerbation."— 
Bacon: Eat. But., $ el. 

•ex&s-er-hes'^enje,^ [Lat. exacerbcscens, 
pr. par. of exacerbesco, an inceptive form of 
exacerbo.] Increase of irritation or violence, 
especially the increase of a disease or fever. 
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* ex-&9-er-va -tlon, s. [Lat. ex — out, fully 
and acervatio—n heaping up ; acervus = a heap.] 
The act of heaping up. 

* ex a9 in ate, v.t [Lat. tx = oat, away, 
and acinus ^ a kernel.] To remove the kernel 
from. 

* ex 45-1 na tion, s. [Exacinate.] The 
act of removing the kernels from. 

ex act', a. [Lat. exact us, pa. par. of exigo — 
10 drive ont, to weigh out. to mcaanre : ex — 
out, and ago = to drive ; Fr. exact ; Sp. exact*) ; 
Ital. esatto . ) 

1. Precisely agreeing In amount, number, or 
degree ; not dlllering in the least : as, the exact 
number or aum. 

2. Precise ; precisely fitting, proper, or suit- 
able. 

“He mast selte thn exact moment for doBertlug a 
hilling cause”— Mi tcaulay : Hitt. Eng, ch. ti. 

3. Strictly correct, or according to rule ; 
accurate, carelhlly attentive. 

4. Accurate, careful, atrict, precise, punc- 
tilious, particular. 

" Many gentlemen turn out of the Beats of their an- 
cestors, to make way for such new masters ft* have 
been more exact in their accounts then them*el ve*”— 
Spectator. 

5. Strictly correct or accurate. 

“What 1/ you and i enquire how moneT mutters 
stand between us?— With all iny heart. 1 Iotb exact 
dealing, and let Hocusaudit,”— Arbuthaud 1 John Bull, 

1] Crabb thus discriminates between exrtct, 
vice, punctual, and particular ; " Exact and 
vice are to be compared in their application, 
cither to persona or things ; particular and 
punctual only in application to persons. To 
be exact ia to arrive at perfection ; to 1>e vice 
ia to be free from faults : to be particular is 
to be exact in certain, pointa. We are exoct in 
our conduct or in what we do ; nice and par- 
ticular io oerr mode of doing it ; prnictttalan to 
the time and Benson for doing it. It is neces- 
sary to be exact in our accounts ; to be niee as 
an artist in the choice and distribution of 
colours ; to be particular,. as a man of business, 
in the number and the details of merchandizes 
that are to be delivered out ; to be punctual in 
observing the hour or the day that has been 
fixed upon. Exactness and punctuality are 
always taken in a good sense ; they designate 
an attention to that which eanoot be dispensed 
with ; they form a part of one’s duty : nicevsss 
and particularity are not always taken in the 
beat sense ; they designate an excessive atten- 
tion to things of inferior importance ; to 
matters of taste and choice. When exact and 
vice are applied to thiogs, the former expresses 
more than the latter ; we speak of ao exact 
resemblance, and a nice distinction." ( Crabb ; 
Eng. Synon.) 

e^-aef, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. txaccer, from Low 
Lat. exacto, from Lat. exact its, pa. par. of exigo 
= to drive out, exact] 

A. Transit ire: 

1. To require with authority ; to force or 
compel to be paid, yielded, or reudered, with- 
out right or justice. 

" Thon now ezact'st the penalty, 

Which ia a pound of this poor merchants flesh.* 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, Iv. I. 

2. To demand or claim as of right. 

" Years of service past 
From grateful souls exact reward at last." 

Drydcn : Patamon <t A rcitc, iii. 1,131-2. 

* 3. To demand or call for the presence of ; 
to summon. 

"The hour precise 
Exacts our parting hence ’* 

Milton : P. L JtiL 590. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To demand or claim. 

* 2. To practise extortioo ; to make exac- 
tions. 

"The enemy shall not ©sracr upon him."— Pr. lxix. 22. 

Crabb thus discriminates between to ex- 
art and to extort : “ To exact is to demand with 
force, it is commonly an act of injustice : to 
extort ia to get with violence, it is an act of 
tyranny. . . In the figurative sense deference, 
obedience, applause, and admiration are ex- 
acted: a conlrssion. ao acknowledgment, a 
discovery, and the like, are extorted (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 

ex acF-er, s. [Eng. exact, v. ; - rr .] 

1. One who exacts or extorts; an extor- 
tioner. 

"I will Also make thy officers peaoe, and thlue 

exactors righ tea Usman .”— ftaiuh lx. 17. 


2. One who exacts or demands by authority 
or of right. 

" Light *nd lewd persons, esi*clal)y that the exactor 
of the uathdld neither u»e exhortation, uar examining 
of them for taking thereof, were enaily suborned to 
make an affidavit fur money.” — Bacon. 

3. One who ia very aeverc, atrict, or harsh 
fa his demands or claima. 

*’ No men are prone to he greater tyrant*, and more 
rigorous exactor* upon others, than aneli whose pride 
w;u* formerly least disposed to the obedience of lawful 
constitutions."— King Charlr* : Likon Haul dec. 

ex Act’ rag, pr. par., a., & «. [Exact, v.] 

A- Aspr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Demanding or compelling the payment, 
yielding, or rendering or anything by force or 
with authority; extorting ; requiring authori- 
tatively. 

2. Unreaaonable in dcinanda or claima. 

C. As subst. : The act of extorting, demand- 
ing, or requiring by force or with authority ; 
exaction. 

ex-ac'-tlon, «. [O. Fr.. from Lat. exactus, pa. 
par. of exigo — to exact.] 

]. The act of exacting, demanding, or re- 
quiring the payment or rendering of by force 
or anthori’UUvely ; a forcible or violent levy- 
ing ; extortion. 

" If lu? should break this day, what should 1 g*ln 
By the exaction ot the forfeiture f" 

Shake* p. : Merchant of Venice, i, 3. 

2. The act of claiming or demanding as a 
right. 

" It could lay on me 
Any exaction of respect s<> strung.” 

Daniel : Death of Earl of Devonshire. 

3. That which ia exacted ; a tribute, fee. or 
payment unjustly, illegally, or forcibly exacted. 

"And dully such exactions did exact 
As were against the order of th© State.* 

Daniel: Civil fYacs, iv. 25. 

* ex ac'-tloua, a. [Eng. exact; -io-us.] Ex- 
acting. extorting, extortionate. 

"They pay txaclious rates." — Burton's Diary U658). 
L, p. 225. 

ex-act- 1 tude, s. [Fr.] Exactness, ac- 
curacy, aiceoess. 

" Every senLmce, every word, every syllable, every 
letter and. point, mero to have been weighed with the 
nicest exactitude."— Gedda : Prctp., p. 

ex act' ly, adv. [Eng. exact; -ly.] 

1. In an exact manner ; with exactness ; pre- 
cisely according to rule, measure, principle, 
&c. ; as, One thing fits another exactly. 

2. With nicenesa, accuracy, or precision. 

“The religion they profess is such, that the more 
exactly it is sifted hy pure unbiassed reason, the more 
reasonable still it will be found-' — Alterbxury. 

e^r-aet'-ness, s. [Eog. exact ; -ness.) 

1. Accuracy, niceness, nicety, precision ; 
strict conformity to rule, principle, Arc. 

” The expert me uts were all tneide with the utmost e-r- 
actness and circumspection.’’— Woodward: On Fossil*. 

2. Regularity or strict attention in conduct ; 
strict or careful conformity to propriety. 

"All th© various private duties . . . will be per- 
formed with the same exactness and punctuality as if 
he himself had been preseut.” — Partem: Charge to 
Diocese of London. 

3. Precise or careful observance of method ; 
strict following after accuracy. 

ex act' dr, * ex-act'-our, s. [Lat. exactor , 
from exachts, pa. par. of exigo = to exact ] 

L One who exacts or demands anything 
from otliera with authority ; one who com- 
pels the payment of dues, customs, Ac. 

2. One who demauds by authority; as the 
exactor of an oath. 

"The rlgidest exactor of truth .”— South ; Stnnons. 

voL i.. Ber. 12. 

3. One who or that which demands or claims 
as a right ; one who 19 unreasonably strict, 
severe, or harsh in demands or claims. 

*' Men th»t ore In health are severe exactors of 
patience at the hands of them that are sick.' — Jeremy 
Taylor. 

i. An extortioner; one who compels the 
payment, yielding, or rendering of anj thing 
by force. 

* 5. A torturer. 

" Exact ’airs ben thei that enqoereu the trutlie hi 
mesurable betingis aud turmentis and perfoi men the 
sentence of iupis.* — Wyclijfe: Dent. xvi. 18. (Margin. j 

* e^c-ac - tress, * ex-ac-tresse, s. [Lat. 

exaetri. r.) A female who exacts, demands, or 
claims anything. 

“ Expectation, who is so sever© an exactress of 
duties. —Ben Jonson : Masques. 
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* e^c-dc’-u -ate, v.t. [As if from a Lat. ex- 
acuatus, pa. par. of exitcuo (1st conj.), for ex - 
acuto , from the l^at. tracutus, pa. par. of 
«xocao (3rd conj.) = to sharpen : ex — out, 
fully, and ac«o a to sharpen.] To sharpen, 
to whet, to give an edge to. 

" Sense of surh jiii Injury received 
Should so exncunte ami whet, your choler." 

Hen Jonson : Magnetic Lady, ill. 3. 

* ex&c-u-a'-tion, s. [Exacuate, p.] The 
act of sharpening or whetting. 

Sx'-a-cum, s [Lat. ex = out, and ago = to 
■’’drive ; because the plant is said to have the 
power of expelling poison.] 

Bot. : A genus of Gentians, tribe Gontianesv. 
The old Exucum JUiformc is now Cicendia fili- 
formis. 

ex -as’- re -SIS, s. [Gr. e£«tp<F<m ( exairesis ), 
from e£oupew (exuireo) = to take away, to re- 
move ; e£ (ex) = out, away, and aipew ( haired ) 
= to take.] 

Snrg . ; Tliat branch of surgery which relates 
to the removing of parts of the body. 

cx ag-gerate, v. (. &L [Lat. exaggerate, pa. 
par. of exaggero - to heap up : ex = out, fully, 
and nrjgrm = to heap . agger = a heap, from 
ag (for uif) = to, and gero — to carry: Fr. 
exaycrcr ; Sp. exagerar; 1 tut. esagerar.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. Ordinary Language: 

* l. Literally : 

(1) To heap up, to accumulate. 

"In the great level near Thorny, several oaks and 
firs stand in firm earth below the moor, and have Inin 
there hundreds of years, still covered by the fresh ami 
salt waters and moorish earth exaggerated upon 
them."— Male. 

(2) To raise or lift up. 

“ Ernggerating and raising islands and continents 
In other parts by such exaggeration,"— Male : Origin 
of Mankind, p. 299. 

2. Fig. : To heighten ; to enlarge by hyper- 
bolical expressions ; to overstate ; to describe 
or represent as greater than truth or justice 
will warraut. 

"A friend exaggerate* a man’s virtues ; an enemy 
Inflames his dimes .”— A ddison ; Spectator, No. 8t)9. 

II. Art : To heighten in effect or design ; 
as. To exaggerate any particular feature in a 
painting or statue. 

B. Intrans. : To make use of or be given to 
exaggeration. 

$:y-ag -ger-at-ed, pa. par. & a. [Exag- 
gerate.] 

A. As pa. par. ; (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Onl. Lang. : Heightened, enlarged, over- 
stated ; represented as greater than truth or 
justice will warrant. 

"A case . . . in most points exaggerated"— Cam- 
bridge: .4 Dialogue; Dick Jt Xed. 

2. Art : Heightened or magnified in effect 
or design. 

Sx-fig-ger-a'-tlon, s. [Lat. exaggerate, 
from exaggerates, pa. par. of exaggero; Fr. 
exayiratian ; Sp. cxnjeraciou.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. Literally : 

(1) The act of heaping up or accumulating. 

" Some towns that were anciently havens anil ports, 
are now, by exaggeration of sand between these towns 
aud the sea, converted into firm laud."— Hale : Origin 
of Mankind, p. 299. 

(2) That which is heaped up or accumulated ; 
a heap/an accumulation. 

2, Fig. : Hyperbolical amplification ; a re- 
presenting or describing as greater than truth 
or justice will warrant. 

"All the prejvidicea, all the exaggerations, of both 
the great parties in the state, moved his scorn."— Ma- 
caulay : Hist. Eng., ch. ii. 

II. Art : The representation of things in a 
heightened or magnified manner. 

* ex-ag'-ger-a-tive, a. [Eog. exaggerate) ; 
-ive.] Having the power or tendency to ex- 
aggerate ; exaggerating, hyperbolical. 

"In a not mendacious, yet loud-spoken, exaggera- 
tive. more or less asinine manner, "— Carlye: Cromwell, 
\. 142. 

* e^'&g'-ger-a-tive-ly, culv. [Eng. exag- 
gerative; -ly.] In an exaggerated or hyper- 
bolical manner; with exaggeration. 

"An immense ball, filled with what 1 thought (ez- 
aggerativcly) a thousand or two of human creatures." 
—Carlyle : Reminiscences, 11. 6. 


ex ag'-ger-a tor, «. [Lat.] One who ex- 
aggerates ur is given to exaggeration. 

" Ex agger utors of the iqu and uimm." 

£. H Hr owning. 

* ex S.g'-g er a tor y, a. [Lut. exaggenitor, 
from exaggerate, pa. par of exaggero . J Con- 
taining exaggeration ; exaggerated. 

’’ Dear priiu-vna, said Itmu'las you fall into the com. 
moii prninra of exaggeratory declamation ,”— Johnson : 
Itassclus, cli. xxviii, 

* ex-ag-i-tatc. v.t. [Lat. exagitatus, pa. par, 
of emtjito = to stir up : ex - out, fully, and 
agito, Iraq, of ago — to move, to drive.] 

1. To agitate, to shake, to put in motion. 
“The warm air of the lied exagitates the Mood."— 

Arbuthnnt. 

2. To reproach, to blame, to censure. 

“This their defect aud imperfection I had rather 

lament in such case than exinjitate." — Hooker : Eecfcs. 
Polity, bk. ui., ch. xi. 

* ex-ag-i-ta -tion, s. [Eng. exagitnt.(e ) ; -io».] 
The act of shaking or agitating ; agitation. 

ex-al bu min-ose, a. [Lat. ex., and Mod. 
Lat. albuminosus.] 

Bot. : The same as Exalbuminous (q.v.). 

ex dl-bu'-mi nous, a. [Pref, ex, and Eng. 
albuminous (q.v.).] 

Bot. : Destitute of albumen ; not having an 
endosperm. (Used of seeds.) 

"We enu Imagine the Beed to be at first altogether 
exalbuminous.’"— (gardeners' Chronicle, vol. xvi., No. 
40311881). P. 365. 

ex alt , v.t . [Fr. exa Iter, from Lat. exalto = to 
lift up, to exalt : ex — out, fully, and altus=- 
high ; Sp. exaltar ; ltal. cxaltare.) 

L Ordinury Language : 

* 1. Literally : 

(1) To raise or lift up ; to elevate. 

" Walked boldly upright with exalted head,' 

Dry (tea : Anna* Miruhilis. ccxviii. 

(2) To raise in tone, force, or power. 

" Against whom hast thon exalted thy voice, and lift 
np thine eyes ou high 2 King * XIX 22. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To raise or elevate in dignity, rank, 
power, or position. 

" Exalt him that is low, and abase him that Is high." 
—Ezekiel xxi. 26. 

(2) To ennoble ; to elevate in character. 

"Righteousness exalteth a nation: hut sin is a re- 
proach to auy people . "—Proverbs xiv. 34. 

(3) To praise, to magnify, to extol. 

"O magnify the Lord with uie, aud let ns exalt his 
name together ."— Psalm xxiv, 3. 

* (4) To elevate with joy or confldence ; to 
ins] fire with joy or pride ; to elate. 

"It is certain they who thought they got whatsoever 
be Inst were mightily exalted, and thought themselves 
now superior to any opposition.' — Dryden: .Eneid. 
(Dedia) 

(5) To elevate or refine in diction or senti- 
ment. 

" But hear, ob hear, in what exalted strains, 

Sicilian muses, through these happy plains. 

Proclaim Suturuiau times, our own Apollo reigns." 
Roscommon : Essay on Translated Terse. 26. 

* (6) To increase the force of. 

"They meditate whether the virtues of the one will 
exalt or diminish the force of the other, or correct auy 
of its nocout qualities."— Watts. 

* (7) To digest, to concoct, to refine. 

"The wild animals have more exercise, have their 
Juices more elaborated aud exalted: but for tlie same 
reason the fibres are harder .”— A rbuthnot : On Aliments. 

* IL Cheni. : To refiue by fire ; to purify, to 
subtilize. 

" With chymic art exalts the mineral powers. 

Aud draws the aromatic souls of flowers." 

Pope : Windsor Forest, 243, 244. 

H For the difference between to exalt , and 
to lift-, see Lift. 

* ex al'-tate, a. [Lat. exaltatus , pa. par. of 
exalto — to raise, to exalt ] Exalted, elevated. 

" Mercury is desolate. 

In Pisces, when Venus is exaltcUef 

Chaucer: C. T„ 6.286. 

ex-al-ta tion, * ex-al-ta cion, # ex-al 
ta cioun, s. [Lat. exaltatio, from exalto = 
to exalt, to raise; Fr. exaltation; Sp. exalta- 
cien; Fort, exalta^oo; ltal. esaftazione.) 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. Lit. : The act of raising or lifting up ; 
elevation. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) The act of elevating or raising In power, 
dignity, rank, or position. 

" She put off the garments of widowhood, fur the ex- 
altation of those that were oppressed ."— Judith xiv. S. 


(2) The state of being elevated or exalted in 
power, dignity, rank, or position : an exalted 
sLate or position. 

" Yon are as much esteemed, and m much beloved, 
perhaps more dreaded, than ever you were in your 
highest exaltation.' —Hn-i/t. 
t (3) A state of mind io which the thoughts 
and n.spiratious are raised and refined ; mental 
refine men). 

II. Technically: 

1. Chem. : The refining or subtilizing of 
bodies or oftheirqualities, virtues, or strength. 

2. A'trol. : An essential dignity of a planet, 
next in virtue to being in his proper house, or 
a place where a planet's influence is always 
observed to be very strong ; which is, when a 
planet of a contrary nature is very weak. 
(Moxon.) 

"And for bir divers disposition 
Ech faileth in others exaltation." 

Chaucer : 0. T.. C.28& 

IT Exaltation of the Cross : 

Ecclesiol. <£■ Ch. II ist. : [Cross]. 

ejf-alt' ed, pa. par . ora. [Exalt.) 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Lif. : Lifted, raised up, or elevated. 

2. Fig. : Raised in dignity, power, or posi- 
tion ; refined, sublime. 

* ex-alt -ed-ncss, s. [Eng. exalted ; -ness.) 

1. The state of being exalted or elevated in 
rank, position, or dignity ; exalted state. 

"Upon the accouut of the exalt edness of their 
natures.''— More : Antidote against Idolatry, ch. Ii. 

2. Conceited greatness. 

"The exalt edness of some minds may make them in- 
sensible to these light things."— Gray : To U'«f. letL tt- 

e^:-alt'-er, s. [Eng. exalt ; -er. ] 

1, One who exalts, raises, or elevates. 

"Thee through my story 
Tb* exaltcr of my head I count." 

Milton ; Ps tlm iii. 9. 

2. One who extols, magnifies, or praises 
highly. 

” The Jesuits are the great exalters of the Po]*'» 
supremacy.” — Fuller : Moderation of Church of Eng- 
land. 

* e)£- alt'-ment, s. [Eng. exalt ; -men t.] The 
act of exalting ; exaltation ; the state of being 
exalted. 

"Sanctity implying a discrimination, a distance, an 
exnitment in nature or use of the thing which is de- 
nominated thereby."— Ha rrow : Sermons. 

* cx-a-men, s. [Lat.] [Examine.] An exami- 
nation, disquisition, or enqniry ; scrutiny. 

" Following the wars under Antony, the course of 
his life w ould not permit a punctual exat.sen in all.” — 
Browne Vulgar Errours, bk. L, ch. viii. 

* ex am -e-tron, s. [Gr. «£a/i.erpos (hezam- 
etros).] Hexameter (q.v.). 

“ ex am-in-a-bil i-ty, s. [Eng. examin- 
able ; - ity .) ihe quality of being examinable, 
or liable to be inquired into. 

"No question arose as to the validity, or exam in. 
ability of a foreigu judgment . "—Law Reports: Appeal 
Cases (1879). iv. 801 . 

esc-am in-a-ble, a. [Eng. examin(t); -able.} 
That may or can beexamiued or inquired into. 

* cx-am'd nant, s. [Lat. examinans (genit. 
examinantis), pr. par. of examino — to weigh 
carefully.] 

1. One who examines ; an examiner. (Sir 
IF. Scott.) 

2. One who i.s examined ; one who is under 
examination ; an examinee. 

“The examiners shall examine two at a time— tb& 
examinants shall appear l>ck*re them, ill classes of six 
at a time."— Prideaux : Life. p. 234. 

*■ ex-am -i nate, s. [Lat. exaniinatns, pa. par. 
of examino.] One who is oxamioed or placed 
under examination *, an examinee. 

" In an examination where a freed servant, who hav- 
ing power with Claudius, very saucily had almost all 
the words, asked ui scorn one of the cxaminaies, who 
was likewise a freed servaut of Scribouianus ; l pray, 
sir. if Scribouianus had been emperor, what would you 
have done? He answered. I would have stood behind 
Ins chair and held my peace.”— Bacon: Apophthegm*. 

ex am l-na'-tion, s. [Fr. examination , from 
Lat. examinatio, from examinatus, pa. par. of 
«r<m»io=to weigh carefully, to examine (q.v.) ; 
i5p. examinacion ; ltal. esaminacione.] 

1. The act or process of examining, search- 
ing or inquiring iuto ; a careful search or io- 
quiry ioto for the purpose of ascertaining the 
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examinational— exannulate 


true nature or condition of anything ; espe- 
cially applied to— 

(1) The act or process of endeavouring to 
ascertain the trutli of any matter by tbo inter- 
rogation of witnesses. 

" I have brought him forth, that after examination 
had, 1 might have somewhat to w rite.' — Actt xxv 20. 

(2) The process of testing the capabilities or 
qualifications of a candidate for any post, or 
the progress, attainments, or knowledge of a 
student : as, an examination for the Civil Ser- 
vice ; a periodical examination of a class or 
school, &c. 

2. The state of being examined, or of under- 
going an examination. 

3. Trial or assay, as of minerals, chemical 
compounds, Ac. 

If Crabb thus discriminates between exami- 
nation, inquiry , research, search , investigation, 
and scrutiny: “ Examination is the most 
general of these terms, which all ngree in ex- 
pressing an active effort to find out that which 
Is unknown. The examination is made either 
by the aid of the senses or the understanding, 
the body or the mind ; the search is principally 
a physical action ; the inquiry is mostly intel- 
lectual ; we examine a face or we examine a 
subject; we sea reft a house or a dictionary; 
we inquire into a matter. ... To examine a 
person, is either by means of questions to get 
at his mind, or by means of looks to become 
acquainted with his person ; to searefta person 
is by corporeal contact to learn what he has 
about him. . . . Examinations and inquiries 
are both made by means of questions ; but the 
former is an official act for a specific end, the 
latter is a private act for purposes of conveni- 
ence or pleasure. Students undergo examina- 
tions from their teaehers ; they pursue their 
ingvirtes for themselves. A research is a remote 
inquiry: ao investigation is a minute inquiry: 
a scrutiny is a strict examination .” (Crabb : 
Eng. Synon.) 

Sx am l na tio n al, a. Of or pertaining 
to examination. 

©x am i -ua-tion -ism, i, Aa undue 
reliaoce upoa or excessive practice of exauii- 
oatious as qualifying tebts. 

ox ine. • ex a men, * ex-a mene, 

* ex-a myne, r t. & i. (Fr. examiner , from 
Lat. examino - to weigh carefully ; examen 
(genit. examinis) = the tongue of a balance ; for 
exagmen, from ex = out, and ago = to drive ; 
exigo = to weigh out; Sp. & Port- examinar; 
Ital. Mamina re,] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To inquire into the state or truth of any 
matter ; to endeavour to ascertain the facts 
relating to anything ; to investigate ; to 
scrutinize ; to weigh and sift the arguments 
relating to any matter 

•• When I began to examine the extent and certainty 
oi our knowledge, I found it had a near connection with 
words.*'— Locke 

2. To inspect or explore the condition or 
state of anything. 

3. To interrogate ; to question as a witness. 

" Oommaud his accusers to come unto thee, by ex- 
amining of whom thyself rnayest take knowledge of 
all these things.*'— „4cfj xxili. 30. 

4. To submit to an examination ; to try, as 
an offender. 

" Their w.as oure Lord examyned In the night, and 
scourged *—S(a undeville. p 91. , 

5. To test the capabilities, qualifications of 
for any post : to ascertain the attainments, 
knowledge, or progress of by examination. 

6. To test or assay, as minerals, chemical 
compounds, Ac. 

B. Intrans. : To make examination, inquiry, 
or research. 

«[ Crabo thus discriminates between to 
examine, to explore, and to search : “ To examine 
expresses a less effort than to search, and this 
expresses less than to explore . We examine 
objects that are near ; we search those that 
are hidden or removed at a certain distance ; 
we explore those that are unknown or very 
distant.” ( Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

• ex am ine, s. [Examine, i».] An examina- 
tion. 

'* Being absent from the dyetts of examine"— 
Lamont : Diary, p. 195. 

• am-i-nee', s. [Eng. examin(e) ; -ee.) 
One who is subjected to, or undergoes an 
examination. (Athenmtm, Oct. 16, 1S86, p. 504.) 


ex am i ner, a. [Eng. examin(e); -tr.] 

1, Ordinary Language: 

1. One who examines or inquires into the 
truth or facts of any matter. 

** Bo much diligence Is not altogether necessary, but 
It will promote the success of the experiments, and by 
a very scrupulous examiner at tilings deserves to be 
Applied. "— XeieUm Optict. 

2. One who examines or interrogates, as a 
witness or an offender. 

" A crafty clerk, commissioner, or examiner, will 
make a witness spenk what he truly never meant. *— 
Hale : Lava of England. 

3. Oue who is appointed to examine or teat 
the capabilities, qualifications, progress, or 
knowledge of candidates for any office, stu- 
deuts, Ac. 

II. Law : One of two officers of tho court of 
Chancery, before whom witnesses are examined, 
and their evidence taken to be read on the 
trial of the cause. 


ex &m -in mg, 'ex am yn yng,pn par., 
a., & s. [Examine.] 

A. As pr. par . ; (See the verb). 

B. As adject ire : 


1. Inquiring or searching into the truth of 
any matter ; testing. 

2. Appointed, or having the power to 
examine : as, ao examining board. 

C. As subst. : The same as Examination 
( q.v.). 

’* I my self shftlle make examynyng' 

Toumeley 3/yderiet, p. l&i. 


# ex-Sm-pla ry, a. [Eng. example); -ary.] 
Serving for example or pattern ; exemplary. 

" We are not of opinion that nature, In working, 
hath before her certain examplary draughts or pat- 
terns. which subsisting In the bosom of the Highest, 
and being thence discovered, she fixeth her eye upon 
them.*’— hooker : EccU't. Polity, bk, i„ ch. lit 


ex am' pie, a. [0. Fr. example ; Fr. exemple , 
from Lat. cxemplum = a pattern, specimen, 
from eximo = to take out, to select as a speci- 
men ; ex = out, and emo — to buy, to take ; 
Sp. A Port, exemplo ; ital. esempio ; O. I tal.* 
esemplo.] [Ensample, Sample.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A small quantity of anything selected to 
exhibit the nature, quality, or character of the 
whole ; a sample, a specimen. 

2. A copy, model, or pattern to be imitated 
or worthy of imitation. 

*• The example and pattern of those his creatures 
he beheld in all eternity.*'— Raleigh : History of the 
World. 

3. Any person or thing put forward or held 
up as a warning or admonition to others. 

" Sodom aud Gomorrah, giving themselves over to 
fornication, are set forth for an example, suffering the 
Vengeance of eternal fire ." — Jude 7. 

4. The influence which disposes to imitation. 

" When virtue is present, meirtake example at it ; 
and when it is gone, they desire it.” — Wisdom iv. a 

5. A precedent ; whether of good or evil ; 
an instance, either to be avoided or followed 

*' Such temperate order in so fierce a course. 

Doth want example ** 

Shaketp. : King John, ill- 4. 

6. An instance serving to illustrate a rule, 
preeept, position, or truth ; an illustration of 
a general position by some particular specifi- 
cation ; an illustrative case, instance, or quo- 
tation. 

" Three examples of the like have been 
Within my age. But reason with the fellow. 

Shakesp. : Coriolanus, iv. 6. 

II. Logic: The conclusion of ooe singular 
point from another ; an induction of the pro- 
bable future from the actual past. 

% (1) Crabb thus discriminates between ex- 
ample, pattern, and ensample : ‘‘The example 
comprehends what is either to be followed or 
avoided ; the pattern only that which is to be 
followed or copied ; the ensample is a species 
of example, the word being employed only in 
the solemn style. The example may be pre- 
sented either in the object itself, or the 
description of it ; the pattern displays itself 
most completely in the object itself ; the en- 
sample exists only in the description. Those 
w ho know what is right should set the example 
of practising it; and those who persist in 
doing wrong, must be made an example to 
deter others from doing the same : every oue, 
let his age and station be what it may, may 
afford a pattern of Christian virtue ; our 
Saviour has left us an example of Christian 
perfection, which we ought to imitate, although 
we cannot copy it ; the Scripture characters 
are drawn as cnsamples for our learning.” 
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(2) lie thua discriminates between example 
and precedent : “Both these terms apply to 
that which may be followed or made a rule; 
but the example is commonly present or before 
our eyes ; the precedent is properly something 
past ; tiie example may derive its authority 
from the individual; the jerec&lent acquires 
its sanction from time and common consent ; 
we arc led by the example , or we copy the ex- 
ample; we are guided or governed by the 
precedent. TheTormer is a private and often a 
partial affair ; the later is a public and often a 
national concern ; we quote examples in litera- 
ture, and precedents in law.” 

(3) He thus discriminates between example 
and instance; “The example is set furth by 
way of illustration or instruction ; the instance 
is adduced by way of evidence or proof. 
Every instance inay serve as an example, but 
every example is not an instance. The example 
consists of moral or intellectual objects ; the 
instance consists of actions only. Rules are 
illustrated by examples ; characters are illus- 
trated by instances .* the best mode of instruct- 
ing children is by furnishing them with 
examples for every rule that is laid do wo ; the 
Roman history furnishea us with mauy extra- 
ordinary instances of self-devotion to their 
country.” (C’ra&b : Eng. .Synon.) 

* am pie, v.t. [Example, «.] 

1. To give an instance or example of; to 
exemplify. 

•• The proof whereof I saw sufficiently exampled In 
those late wars of Munster "Speruer . Stale of Ire- 
land. 

2. To set an example to. 

" Do vlUany, do, since you profess to do 
Like workmen : I'll example you with thievery.” 
Shaketp. : Timon, fv. S. 

3. To give a precedent for. 

*' That I may example my digression by some mighty 
precede uts.' — Siakexp . . Love't Labour '» Lott, L 2. 

* ex am -pie less, o. [Eng example ; -less ) 
Having no precedent or example ; unexampled, 
unprecedented, 

* eif am pier, a. [Eng. example ) ; -it.) a 
model, a pattern, an exemplar. [Sampler.] 

•• She was & myrroure and exampler of honour®."— 
Bp. Ftther : Sermon 13. 

* e^ am -pless, s. [Eng. example); -less. j 
Unexampled, unprecedented. 

" They that durst to strike 
At so example u, and unblaiued a life.” 

Ben J onion Scjanus, U. 4. 

ex an -gi-a, s IGr. <!£ (ex) = out, and ayy^ov 
(anggeion) = (1) a vessel for bolding liquid, 
(2) a vein.] 

Pathol. : A term applied to the excessive 
distension of a large blood-vessel. 

* ex an-gui ous (pron. ex sari -gwi-us), 

a. [Lat. exanguis, exsanguis = bloodless : ex 
= out, without, and sanguis = blood.] Having 
no blood ; exsanguious. 

•* The iusects, if we take iu the exanpuiout, both 
terrestrial and nquatick, may for nnmber vie even 
with plants. ‘—Bay : On the Creation, pt. i. 

* ex- an' gu loris, a. [Eng. ex = out, with- 
out, and ungulus = a comer, an angle.] With- 
out corners or angles. 

* ex-an -l-mate, a. [Lat. exanimat us, pa. 
par. of cJca?U77io = to deprive of life ; exanimis 
= without breath, lifeless : ex = out, without, 
and anima = the soul, life.] 

1. Dead, lifeless. 

*• With carcasses exanimate. " 

Spenser: F. Q.. IL xiL 7. 

2. Dispirited, depressed, spiritless. 

"The gvey morn 

Lifts her pale lustre on the paler wretch. 
Exanimate by love." Thornton : Spring, 1,052. 

* ex-an -i-mate, v.t. [Exanimate, a.] 

1. To deprive of life, to kill. 

2. To deprive of spirit, to dispirit, to dis- 
hearten, to discourage. 

* ex-an-ima tlon, s. [Lat. exanimatia, 
from exanimatus, pa. par. of exanimo.) The 
act of depriviog of life or spirits ; a depriva- 
tion oflife or spirits. 

ex an -l mo, phrase. [Lat.] From the souL 

* ex &n l mous, a. ILat. exanimis : ex = 
out. w'ithont, and anima - the soul, life.] 
Lifeless, dead. 

ex -Sn nu late, a. [Lat. ex, and Eng. onnu- 
late (q.v.).] 

pine, pit, s'iro, sir, marine; go, p5t, 
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Bot. : Not having an annulus or ring around 
the spore cases. Used of certain ferns, of 
the three orders of Filicales, two— viz., Ophio- 
glossaceae and Danaeaeese— are ringless, and 
ooe, Poly pod iaceae, is ringed. 

ex-&n-tha lose, s. [Gr. efaeflew (exanthfo) 
— to put out flowers; oAs {lulls) — salt, and 
Eng., Ac. suft'. -ose.] 

Min. : A white efflorescence auch as results 
from tlie exposure of Glauber salt. Compos. : 
Sulphuric acid 42*5 to 44*8; soda 33 4 to 35; 
water 18*8 to 20*2. Found in Vesuviau lavas, 
and at Hildeslieim. {Duna.) 

♦ ex' an them, ex an the ma, (pi. tex'- 

an them^, ex an the' ma ta), s. [Lat. 
exanthema ; Gr. i^dvOrjpa {exanthema) = an in- 
florescence, an eruption ; (exantheo) = 

to put out flowers : {ex) = out, and <b'0eu> 

(anthed) = to blossom ; avflos {anthos) = a 
blossom, a flower.] 

1. Med. {PL): Diseases, five in number, 
characterized by a specific peculiar cutaneous 
eruption— Small pox, Cow-pox, Cbickeo-pox, 
Measles, and Scarlet Fever. 

2. Bot. {PL): Skio diseases, such as blotches 
n leaves. 

♦ ex in-the-mat -Ic, ex an them a~ 
toils, a. [Gr. €$di(h)fia {exanthema), geint. 
«^av0rj/iiaro? (exunthematos), with Eng., Ac. 
aufl. -ic, -ows.] 

Med. : Pertaining or relating to exanthema, 
or eruptions, as exanthematous diseases. 

ex &n the ma tol o ^y, s. [Gr. c£ar0»- 
/ioTa (exanthemata), pi. of e$dv9ppa {exanthema), 
and Aoyos (logos) = a discourse.] 

Med. : The department of medical science 
which treats of exanthemata or eruptions. 

ox an the sis, s. [Gr. cfav0rj<ns (exanthesis) 
= efflorescence, eruption. ( Hippocrates.) ] 

Med. : (For def. see etym.). 

If Nearly the same as exanthema, but ex- 
anthesis refers chiefly to the process of break- 
ing out, and exanthema to that which breaks 
out — the character of the eruption aftar it has 
been formed. 

dx dnt late, v.t. [Lat. exantlatus , pa. par. 
of exantlo = (1) to draw out ; (2) to suffer ; Gr. 
e$atrr\dui (exantle d).] 

1. To draw out. 

2. To exhaust ; to wear out. to waste away. 

*' Those seeds are wearied or exantlated, or unable to 
act their paits any louger." — Doyle . Works. 1. 197. 

* ex lint la'-tion, s. [Lat. exattfta/os.] 

1. The act of drawing out. 

"Truth . . . is not recoverable but hy exantlaxian." 
—Browne Vulgar Errours, bk- i. ch. v. 

2. The act of exhausting, wearing, or wast- 
ing away. 

* ex'-a-rate, v.t. [Lat. exaratus, pa. par, of 
exard : ex = out, and aro = to plough.] To 
plough ; hence, to carve out, to engrave. 

• ex at ra -tion, s. [Lat exaratio.] The act 
of ploughing; hence, the act of carving or 
engraving ; writing. 

cx'-arch, s. [Lat. exarchus; Gr. e£a p\os (ex- 
a rchos), from e£dp\Q> ( exareho ) — to lead : e£ 
(ex) — out, and apx w (archo) = to lead, tu 
rule ; Fr. exarque.] 

1. Antiq. : A prefect or governor under the 
Byzantine empire. 

“The popes without admittance either of the ern- 
pe routs themselves, or of their lieutenants called 
exarchs, asceud uot to the throne." — Proceed, against 
Garnet (1609). sign. Oo. bk. 2. 

2. Eccles. : A grade in the ecclesiastical hier- 
archy iostituted by Constantine the Great. 
Having remodelled the civil offices of the 
Empire, and appointed certain functionaries 
called Exarchs, ranking immediately below the 
Praetorian prefects [1.], he next nominated 
corresponding ecclesiastical officers inferior to 
the Patriarchs, but superior to the Metropoli- 
tans. (Mosheim : Ch. Hist., cent, iv., pt. ii., 
ch. ii., § 3. 

* ex’-ar-chate, * ex ar chat, s. [Low Lat. 

txarchatns, from Lat. exarchus.) 

1. The office, rank, or digoity of an exarch. 

2. The district under the jurisdiction of an 
exarch. 

" Pepin delivers to tbe Pope Kavenna . . . besides 
all the towns of tbe ezarchat" — Clarendon : Policy £ 
Religion, ch. lil. 


ex ar o 6 late, a. [Lat. ex, and areola = a 
small open place.] 

Bot . .* Not spaced out. ( Treas . of Bot.) 

€x-a ril late, «. [Lat. ex, and Eng. arilLtte 
Ol.v.).j 

Bot. : Not having an aril. 

ex- a ris-tate, a. [Lat. ex, and a ristatus - 
having ears.] 

Bot. : Not having an arista, an awn, or a 
beard. 

* ex ar tie u la tion, s. [Pref. ex, and 

Eng. articulation (q.v.).] The set of dislocat- 
ing a joint ; dislocation, luxation. 

* ex ds -per, v.t. [Lat. exaspero : ex = out. 
fully, and asper = rough.] To exasperate, to 
provoke. 

"A lyon la a cruel! henst yf he be exaspered." — Joye : 
Expos, q/ Daniel, ch. vii. 

e3jc as-per-ate, v.t. At. [Exasperate, a.] 
A. Transitive: 

1. To provoke, to anger, to irritate to a very 
high degree ; to enrage ; to make furious. 

"John, whose temper, naturally vindictive, had been 
exasperated into ferocity by the stings of remorse and 
diftiue/' — Macaulay : Hitt « Eng, % ch. xi . 

2. To aggravate, to embitter, to heighten a 
difference. 

"When ambition Ls unabk to attain its end, it is 
not only wearied, but exasperated at the vanity of its 
labours.’* — Parnel. 

* 3. To exacerbate ; to heighten or increase 
the violence of. 

"The plaster aloue would pen tbe humour already 
Contained in the part, and so exasperate it/* — Bacon. 

4. To make bitter or sharp ; to embitter. 

’* Did hate to vice exasperate thy style?" 

Beattie : Monument to Churchill. 

*5. To make more sharp, painful, or grievous ; 
to aggravate. 

"To exasperate the case of my lord of Southamp- 
ton."— M otion : Relvpdce, p. 18L 

* B. Intrans. : To increase in severity. 

"The distemper exasperated." — North ; Life of 
Guilford, i. 163. 

e^c as'-per ate, a. [Lat. exasperatus, pa. par. 
of exaspero — to make rough, to provoke : ex 
= out, fully, and asper = rough.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Enraged, irritated or provoked to a very 
high degree. 

"Why art thou then exasperate, thou idle imma- 
terial ikeni of aleive silk?" — Bfutkesp. . Troilus £ 
Crcsstda, v. L 

2. Embittered, inflamed. 

"Matters grew more exasperate between tbe kings 
of England and France, for the auxiliary forces of 
Freuch and English were much blooded one against 
another."— Bacon : Henry 17/., p. 79. 

II. Bot. : Rough ; covered with hard, short, 
rigid points, as the leaves of Borago officinalis. 

ex as'-per-a ter, s. [Eng. exasperate) ; -er.) 
One who exasperates, irritates, or provokes. 

ex-ds-per-a tion, s. [Lat. exaspemtio, from 
exasperatus, pa. par. of exaspero.] 

1. The act of exasperating, irritating, or 
provoking to a very high degree. 

“Their ill-usa^e and exasperations of Kim, and his 
teal for maintaining Ilia argument, disposed him to 
take liberty."— A tterbury. 

2. The state of being exasperated ; irritation 
"A word extorted from him by tbe exasperation ot 

his spirits." — South : Sermons, vol. x.. ser. 9. 

*3. Exaggeration, emhitterment. 

"My going to demand justice upon the five mem- 
bers. my enemies loaded with all the obloquies and 
exasperations they could." — King Charles: Eikon 
Basil ike : 

* 4. An increase of violence or maligoity ; 
exacerbation. 

” Judging, as of patients in a fit, by the exasperation 
of the fits * — Wotton. 

* ex-auo’ tor-ate, * ex a u thor ate, v.t . 

[Ixit. exauctoratu $, pa. par. of exaneforo = to 
release from service : ex = out, away, and 
awrioro = to hire.] 

1. Ord. Ixing. : To dismiss from service. 

" God can puuiah and exatithorafe whom he please." 
—ftp. Taylor : Rule of Conscience, hk. ii., ch. L 

2. Eccles. : To deprive of a benefice. 

’’ The first bishop that was exauctorated was a prince 
too,"— Bp. Taylor: Episcopacy Asserted. (Pref.) 

* ex auc tor a tion, * ex-au thor a’- 
tion, 3 . [Lat. exauctoratus, pa. par. of exauc- 
toro.J 

1. Ord. Lang.: The act of dismissing from 
service. 


2. Eccles. : a deprivatioo of a benefice ; 
degradation. 

" In the exautharation of episcopal office and dignity. 
In the demolition of churche*."— Up. Hall: Remains, 
p. 3oa. 

* e^-a U gu rate, v.t. [Lat. exauguratus. 
pa. par. of exa uguro : ex = out, away, and a u- 
guro = to consecrate by auguries : augur = an 
augur.] To descciate, to unhallow, to secu- 
larize, to deprive of sanctity. 

“lie determined to exauaurafe and unhallow cer- 
tain churches and chappells.’’— P. Holland: Liny, p. 88. 

* e^-au-gu ra'-tion, s. [Lat. exavgurotlo.) 
A deprivation of sanctity; a secularizing or 
unliallowing. 

“Allowed the ei cauguration and unhallowing all 
other cels and chappels." — P. Holland: Livy, p. 38. 

* ex a'u thor ate, v.t. [Exauctqrate.] 

* cx au thcr a tion, s. [Exaucto ration.) 

* ex-a u thor Ize, v.t. [Pref. ex, and Eog, 
authorize (q.v.).] To deprive of authority ; 
to degrade, to depose. 

" Sometimes reauthorizing the prince, then hasting 
and moviug forward his proueness to faithless abroga- 
tion."— Bidden: On Drayton's Poly-Olbion, a. 17. 

ex 980~car-i-a, s . [Lat. excoeco = to make 
blind, which the juice of the plant is aaid to 
do, while even the smoke is deleterious to the 
eyes.J 

Bot. : A genus of Euphorbiacese, tribe Hippo- 
mauea;. Exctzcaria Agallocha received its 
specific name from the erroneous belief that it 
produced the agalloch or aloes wood (q.v.). 

*ex-c&l'-9e ate, v.t. [Lat. excalceatus, piv. 
par. of excalceo : ex — out. away, and ealceus = 
a shoe.] To deprive of the ahoes. 

* ex-CcU'-9e-a-ted, a. [Eng. excalceat(e) ; 
-ed.] Deprived of the shoes ; ahoeleas ; bare- 
footed. 

* ex-ciU-fac'-tion, s. [Lat. excalfactio, from 
excalfacio = to make warm : ex = out, fully, 
and calf acio — to make warm : cal ulus = warm, 
and facia = to make.] The act of making 
warm ; calefaction. 

* ex-cal-fac'-tive, a. [O.Fr. excalfactif from 
Lat. excalfacio = to make warm.] Making or 
teuding to make warm. 

* ex ctil-fiic -tor-y, cx cal i-fac -tor ie, 

a. [ Lat. excalf ictori us, from excalfacio = to make 
warm.] Making warm ; warmiog, heating. 

” A sj>ecifvH excalf act orie vertue." — P. Holland: 
Plinie, bk. xxviii., ch. iv. 

* ex camb', v.t. [Low Lat. excambio.) The 
same as Excambie (q.v.). 

*ex cam'-bi a-tor, 8. [Low Lat., from ex- 

cambio.] A broker ; ooe employed io the ex- 
change of lands. 

* ex-cam'-bie, v.t . [Low Lat. excambio: Lat. 
ex = out, and cowi&io = to exchange.] To ex- 
change : especially applied in Scots law to the 
exchanging of land. 

ex-cam -bl-on, s. [Low Lat.] 

Scots Law : The contract hy which one piece 
of land is exchanged for another. 

* ex-can-dcs 9en9e, * ex-can des- 

9911 9y, s. [Lat. excandescentia, from excan- 
desccns, pr. ]«ar. of excamlesco — to grow hot : 
ex — out, fully, and candesca = to grow warm ; 
candeo = to be hot.] 

1. The act or state of becoming bot ; a grow- 
ing bot ; a glowing heat. 

2. A growing hot in temper ; a becoming 
angry ; heat of passion. 

* ex-caji descent, a. [Lat. excandescens, 
pr. par. of cxcandesco.] Growing hot ; white 
with heat. 

* cx-can ta'-tion, s. [Lat. ex = out, away, 
and cantatio — a charming, a charm ] A dis- 
enchanting : disenchantment by a counter- 
charm. 

" There wus no possibility of getting out, but by the 
power of a higher excant at ion."— Gaytan : Festivous 
Notes, p. 277. 

*ex car-nate, v.t. [Low Lst. excantatos, 
pa. par. of excarno, from Lat. ex =■ out, away, 
and caro (gemt. earn is) = flesh.] To deprive 
of flesh ; to clear or separate from flesh. 
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excarnate— excellently 


• cx car nate, a. [Low Lat «5canud«s.] 

Ihprived til" it i vested of flesh. 

©x-ear-na’-tion, 5 . [Eag. excarnat(c); -ion. ] 
*1, Ordinary Language. : 

1. The act of stripping or divesting of flesh. 

2. The state ot being divested of flesh ; the 
opposite to incarnation (q.v.). 

II. A?mt : Tim natural process by which 
injected blood vessels are detached from the 
parts by which they arc surrounded. 

• ex-car nif I cate, v /. (Lat. excurniftcatus, 

pa. par. of excarmjico, from ex = out, away, 
and cam (genii ear/us) - flush.) To tear to 
pieces, to rack, to torture. 

•• Wlmt fslmll we nayltottie nuking Mid excarntfi. 
eating their Indies, Uiore this hist punishment."—//. 
More, m Trench s S-jme Urf. ot our Emj. Diet., p. IS. 

•cx car ni fi ca tion, s. [Lat. excamijl - 
cu/us-.j The act ot tearing to pieces, racking, 
torturing. 

ex ca tiled ra, phr. [Lat. = from the cliair 
or scat ol authority.] [Cathedral.] A phrase 
applied to any decision, direction, or order 
laid down or delivered m an authoritative or 
dogmatic maimer ; as the solemn decisions or 
dicta, of a pope, delivered in his olfleial 
capacity. 

# ex ca - thed - rate, v.t. [Ex cATHEtmA.] 
To condemn authoritatively or cx cathedra. 

“To see my lines excuthedrated litre." 

Herrick : JJctpcridct, p. G«3. 

ex ca vate, v.t. <fc i. [Lat. excavutus, pa. par. 
of ex&tvu to hollow out : ex = out, and aivo 
= to make hollow ; earns — hollow.) 

A. Transitive : 

1. To hollow, scoop, cut, or dig out the 
inner part of, so as to make it hollow. 

2. To form by excavation, scooping, or 
hollowing out. 

•'Those excavated channels, by our workmen called 
anting and grooves."— Evelyn : On Architecture. 

3. To dig, scoop, or cut out. 

" Ran through the faithless excavated soil.” 

Blackmore 1 Creation, bk. vL 

B. hitrans. : To make an excavation. 

ex-ca-va -tion, s. [Fr. from Lat. excavatio , 
froui excavutus, pa. par. of excavo = to hollow 
out : cx = out, fully, and cavo = to hollow.] 

1. Ordinary Language: 

]. The act of making hollow by excavatiag, 
digging, or scooping out the interior of. 

2. The act of digging or scooping out. 

" By the ex cuvatim of certaiu sinus anil tracts of the 
earth."— Bate: Orig. of J/ankind, p. 299. 

3. A part excavated or hollowed out ; a 
hollow, a cavity. [II ] 

** Where a winding excana'r on leads 
Through rocks abrupt and wild." 

Glover: Leon t da A, hk. vii 

IL Technically : 

1. Civil Eng. : An open cutting, as in a 
railway ; opposed to a tunnel (q.v.). 

2. Geol. : The excavation of valleys is one of 
the results attending or following on an earth- 
quake. (Lyell : Princ. Geol., eh. xxix.) 

ex'-ea-va-tdr, s. [Eng. excavat(c ) ; -or.) 

1. Orff. Lung. : One who or that which 
excavates ; specif., a labourer employed in the 
construe tion of railways. [Navioatuh, Navvy.) 

II. Technically: 

). Eng.: A machine for digging earth and 
removing it from the hole. This definition 
does not distinguish the excavator from the 
ditching-machine, auger, dredge, earth-borer, 
post-hole digger, &c. Custom, however, con- 
fines the term excavator to a narrower range. 

2. Dentist. : A tieutist’s instrument for re- 
moviug the carious portion of a tooth. Exca- 
vators are of various forms and sizes, straight, 
curved, angular, and hooked. 

* ex-ea've, v.t. [Lat. excavo .) To excavate, 
to hollow ont. ( Cockcram .) 

*ex 9 e‘-cate, v.t. [Lat. excavo: cx = out, 
fully, and ccccus - blind.] To make blind. 

* ex 5 c -ca'- tion, s. [Lat. cxccecatio, from 
rjKtpcatus, pa. par. of excavo.] 

1 . The act of making blind. 

2. The state of being blind ; blindness. 

"Their own wicked hearts will still work ami 
Improve their own induration, excecatiun, and irrita- 
tion to further eiuning."— tip. Richardson : On the Old 
Test. (1655), p. 359. 


* cx-£cd -cnt, a. k s. [Lat. excedo - to go 
out, to exceed.) 

A. Aswlj.: Exceeding, excessive. 

B. -4a suLsf. : Excess. 

ex ceed , * ex cead, * ex cede, * ox- 
ceede, v.t. & i. [Fr. exwder, from Lat. 
excetla = to go out, to go beyond, to exceed : 
ex out, and cedo — to go.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To go beyond ; to be more or greater 
than. 

(1) Physically: In size, amount, extent, &c. 

** Nor did any of tho crusts much exceed lialf-un-lnrtj 
In thickness Wood war i . On F-juUs. 

(2) Morally: In qualities, character, &c. 

2. To pass beyond the. limit or bounds of. 
"Tho ch&reo of Imving exceeded tho limit* of his 

profciuiontil duty.*'— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng. eh. xiv. 

3. To surpass, to excel, to transcend, to 
outdo. 

"Solomon exceeded all the kings of tho earth."— 

1 Kings x. 23. 

4. To tie too great for ; to be or go beyond 
the power of ; to surpass. 

" To lie wise and love cjrredi mao's might," 

tfhuketp. : iroilut & Crestida, ill. 2- 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To go too far; to go or pass beyond 
proper limits or bounds ; to go to excess. 

“ Remembf-ring that wc speak to God. Id our rever- 
ence to whom we cannot jiossiioly exceed." —Taylor. 

2. To go beyond any certain limit 

" Forty stripes he may give him, and not ejected."— 
Dcut, xxv. 3. 

*3. To bear the greater proportion ; to pre- 
doaiinate ; to be greater. 

"The guilt being great, the fear doth still exceed." 

Shakexp. : Ripe of Lucrece, 229. 

H For the difference betwecu to exceed aad 
to excel, see Excel, 

t exceed a ble, a. [Eng. exceed; - able .) 
That may of cau be exceeded or surpassed, 

ex-^eed'-er, s. [Eng. exceed ; -er.] One who 
exceeds, or goes to excess. 

” That abuse doth not evacuate the commission ; not 
in the cxctcdert and transgressors, much less in them 
that exceed not." — J lountague : Appeal* to Casur, |>. 317. 

exceed ihg, *ex-eead ynge, *ex-ced- 
ynge, pr. jtar., a., adv., & s. [Exceed.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Very great in amount, duration, 
extent, or degree. 

” Our excedynge trihnlacyon, which Is momentary 
and lyglit, preparelh an eaceadyuge and an etem.vll 
waight of glory unto us ."—Bible 11551), 2 Cor. iv, 

* C. As adv. : la a very great degree; exceed- 
ingly, extremely. 

" They are grown exceeding circumspect and wary." 

Ben Jonton : Sejanus, ii- a 

* D. As subst. : Excess, superfluity. 

"It is found that there has l*-en a great exceeding 
of late years in the second division, several brevets 
having been granted for the converting of subalterns 
into s oarf -officers ." — Additon : Spectator , No. 21. 

ex-$ecd'-ms-ly. adv. [Eag. exceeding; -ly.] 
To a very great degree ; very greatly ; very 
much, extremely. 

“ Isaac trembled exceedingly."— Genesis xxvii. S3. 

* ex- 9 eed -ing ness, s. [Eag. exc.:eding ; 

Excess, excessiveness; greatness iu 
length, duratioa, extent, or degree. 

" Never ^aw she creature so astonished as Zelmane, 
exceeding sorry lor Pamela, hut exceedingly exceeding 
that exce’-dingnexfi iu feare for Piiiloclea .” — Sir P. 
Sidney : Arcadia, hk. iiL 

ex-^el', v.t. & i. [Fr. excellcr , from Lat. excello 
= (1) to raise, (2) to excel : cx = out, fully, 
and *ceJ[f> = to impel; (iv. KeWco (hello) — to 
drive, to impel.) 

A, Transitive : 

]. To surpass in qualities; to exceed, to 
outdo. 

" Wisdom cxcelhth foolishness, aa far. as light doth 
darkuease ,"— Bible (1551), Ecclct, iL 

* 2. To be too great for ; to exceed or go 
beyoud one’s power. 

" She oix-ued. 

But tu shut excelled her powtrr." 

Milton ; P. L., U. 8 S3. SSi. 

B. Intronsitive : 

1. To possess certain qualities in a degret 
exceeding other persons or things. 

’* Bid these in elegance of form excel. 

In colour these, and those delight the smell. 

Cowper : Retiretwnt, "93, 794. 

2. To surpass others iu good or laudable 
acts ; to be eminent or illustrious. 


■J Crabb th^w discriminated between to excel, 
to exceed, to surpass, to transcend, and to oufdo ; 
“ Ex*:eed, in its limited acceptation, conveys 
no idea of moral desert ; surpass and excel are 
always taken in a good sense. It is not s<i 
much persons ns tilings which exceed; both 
persons and things surjiass ; persons only 
excel. One thing crocAs another, as the success 
of an under tab ing exceeds the expectations of 
the undertaker, or a man’s exertions exceed his 
atrength : one person surpasses another, as 
the English have suiq>assed all other nations 
iu the extent of their naval power. The de- 
rivatives excessive and excellent have this ob- 
vious distinction between them, that the 
former always signifies exceeding in that which 
ought not to be excccdal ; and the latter 
exceeding in that where it is honourable to 
exceed: no who is habitually excessive, in any 
of his indulgences, must be* insensible to the 
excellence of a tenqierate life. Transcend sig- 
nifies climbing beyond ; and out/lo signifies 
doing out of the ordinary coarse ; the former, 
like surpass, refers rather to the state of 
things : and outdo, like excel, to the exertions 
of peraons : the former rises in sense above 
sur}Htss ; but the latter is only employed ia 
particular cases, that is, to excel in action ; 
excel is, however, confined to that which ia 
good; out/lo to that which is good or bad,” 
(Crabb: Eng. Hymn.) 


ex' ^cl len?©, ex ^el len^y, 5 . (Fr. cxr 

cellence, from Lat. excellent ia, from excel lens, 
pr. par. of exccllo ; Sp. cxcclencia ; Poll, excel- 
lencia; Jtal. eccelknxa.) 

1. Tho quality or state of excelling or 
possessing some certain quality in an un- 
usual or eminent degree ; superiority, pre- 
eminence. 


*' If now thy beauty be of aoch esteem. 

Which all of so rare excellency deem.” 

Drayton : Edward /V to Mrx Shore. 

2. That in which auy person or thing excels ; 
any valuable quality possessed in an unusual 
or emiaent degree ; aa excellent quality, 
feature, or trait. 

"The criticisms have been made rather to discover 
beauties and excellencies than their faults and imper- 
fections ." — Add 14 m. 


3. 


Dignity, high rank ia existence. 

"See the mind of beastly man. 

That hath bo soon forgot the exccl/ence 
Of his creation." Spenser: F. Q.. II. U. 87. 

1. High degree ; unusual or eminent uiaa- 


" [Shel loves him with that excellence 
The angels love good men with. " 

Shakesp. : Henry rill., II. 2 


5. A title of honour given to certain persons 
of high rank. It is the title of a Viceroy, a 
Governor-General, an Ambassador, or a Com- 
mander- ia-Clnef. (Used with the possessive 
pronouns his, your, their, prefixed.) 

Crabb thus discriminates between excel- 
lence aad superiority : ° Excellence is an abso- 
lute term ; superiority is a relative term ; 
many may have excellence in the same degree, 
but "they must have superiority in different 
degrees: superiority is often superior excel- 
lence , but in many cases they are applied to 
different objects.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


ex’~ 9 el-lent, *ex-eel-ent, * ex-eel^ 
lente, a. dr adv. [Fr .excellent, from Lat. cx- 
cellcns, pr. par. of exccllo ; Sp. excelente ; Port 
excdlente ; Jtal. eccellente.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. Excelling or eminent in some good or 
laudable quality, power, or attainment 

“ Men of excellent ly fe and learning replyed earnestly 
against their transsubatanciacions and other sorceries ' 
—Bale : Image, pt. iii. 

2. Characterized hy excellence or eminent 
qualities. 

(1) Of persons: Eminently good or distin- 
guished. 

** The most noble and excellent king of the world."— 
MauntleriUe. p. 193. 

(2) Of things : Possessing some excellent 
qualities ; valuable ; unusually good : as. an 
excellent book. 

*3. (In a bad sense): Exceeding, remarkable, 
surpassing. 

"This is the excellent foppery of the world."— 
Shakexp. : Lear, i. 2. 

* B. As ad v. : Excellently, exceedingly, 
extiemely. 

"He hath an excellent good DMne.’- Shakesp. : 
Much Ado About .Vothing, iii. 1. 

ex’ 9 el-lent-ly, * ex-cel-1 ent-lye r adv. 

[Eng. excellent ; -ty.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we* wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir. marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wno, son; mute, cub, eiire* unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, au, ce — 6 ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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1 . In an excellent manner or degree; un- 
usually well ; eminently ; admirably. 

"A plot excellently well fortified both by nature 
ftud matin'* luiiidti. " — Golding : Cmar, to. 114. 

* 2 . In an unngiial degree ; exceedingly, ex- 
tremely, eminently. 

'* Whcu the whole heart U ex cell curly sorry."—/. 
Fletcher. 

^X-9er-sl-6r, a. A: s. [Lat., campar. of ex - 
odsus = high, lofty.] 

A. As adj. : Higher, loftier. 

B. As subst. : A trade name for curled 
ahveds of wood used aa a substitute for curled 
b:iir in stuffing cushions. Ac. It is made in a 
machine in which tbe bolt is pressed down- 
ward within its fixed case by a weighted lever, 
and subjected to the action of the scoring and 
plane cutters at the upper surface of the hori- 
zontal rotating wheel. 

2 x 9er-sf-tude # s. (Lat excclsvs = high, 
lofty.] Height. 

"The cxcelsitude of this monarchal! hlndy induper- 
at ar.'—Maxhe: Lenten Stvffe. 

ex-9en'-tral T a. [Pref. ex, and Eng. central 
(q-v.).] 

Dot. : Out of tbe centre. 

€x-9en -tric, a. & s. (Eccentric, cl] 

A. As adjective : 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Deviating from the ceotre ; 
not having the game centre ; eccentric. 

2 . Dot. : Applied to n lateral embryo re- 
moved from the centre or axis. 

* B. As subst. : [Eccentric]. 

Sx-9en'-tric-al, a. (Eng. eccentric; -cL] The 
same as Eccentric, adj. (q.v.). 

Sx-9en-tri9'-i-ty f s. [Eccentricity.] 

ex-9cn-tro stom'-a-ta^ s. pi. [Gr. tx*ee- 
rpo9 ( ekkentros ) = out of the centre, and 
<TTtj/uLara(stotnata), pi. of erro/ma (stoma) == mouth.] 
Zool. : The name given by De Blainville to a 
family of Echinida, with a more or less eloa- 
gate, cordate body. Chief genera, Spatangus 
(recent), aad Anancbites (fossil). 

except', * ex cepte, v.t. & i. [Fr. excepter , 
from Lat excepto, au iutens. of excipio = to 
take out ; ex = out, aud capio = to take.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To take or leave out of any specified 
number, rule, position, precept, &c. ; to omit. 

" One of the rebels excejded in the indemnity that 
was proclaimed."— Burnet . Hist. Own 7»me(au. 1067). 

2 . To exclude, to forbid, to interdict. 

"The excepted tree. * Milton • P. L., xL 42G. 

* B. Intrans. : To object ; to take excep- 
tion ; to make objection. (Followed by to or 
against.) 

“ Each party having liberty to except to Its conipe. 
teucy, which exceptions are pubticly stated."— Black, 
stone : Comment., bk. ili., eh. 12. 

except', prep. & con/. [Properly either the 
pa. par. or the imperative of the verb, tbe 
construction in the former case being similar 
to the Latin ablative absolute . thus, all except 
one = all, one being excepted. Of this we 
have an instance in Shakcsp. : Rich. III., v. :i ; 

“ Richard except, those whom we fight against 
H.td rather have us win than him they follow."] 

A. As prep. : Besides, exclusive of; omit- 
ting ; with exception of ; excepting. 

"A dream to any, except those that dream." 

Coirjjer ■ Conversation, 483. 

B. Asconj.: Excepting, unless; if. . . not. 

•• En-ept the Lord build the house, they labour In 
vain that build it.’*— Psalm cxxvii. L 

For the difference between except and 
6esid<s, see Besi oes ; for tbat between except 
aud unless , see Unless. 

4 ex-9ep'-tant, a. [Lat. exceptans, pr. par. of 
excepto.) Implying or containing exception. 

except -ing, pr. par., a., s., & prep. [Ex- 
cept, v .] 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : A taking out, omitting, or 
excluding from a number, rule, position, 
precept, ire. 

D. As prep.: Except, omitting, with tbe 
exception of. 

“People crane Into the world In Turkey the mine 
way they do here ; and yet. excepting the royal family, 
they get but little by it."— Collier : On Duelling. 


ex~9ep'-tion t s. (Fr., from Lat. exceptio, from 
exceptus. pa. par. of excipio = to take out, to 
except.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of excepting, excluding, or omit- 
ting from a number, rule, position, category, 
&e. ; exclusion, omission. 

** When God renewed this charter of man's sov- 
reignty over tbe creatures to JN’ouh and his family, 
we find iiu exception at all.*'— South. 

2 . Tin state of being excepted, excluded, or 
omitted from a number, rule, position, cate- 
gory, &e. 

" There la no exception or pretence of privilege, 
which high or low, rich or uoore, may or ought to 
vsurjie vuto themselves."— Caluine : Fours ilodlie 
Sermons, aer. 1. 

3 . That which is excepted, excluded, or 
omitted from a general statement, number, 
rule, category, Ac. ; that which is specified 
aa not included in or falling under any rule, 
category, Ac. 

** That proud exception to all nature's law*.* 

Pope: Essay on Man, iii. 244. 

4 . An objection ; a cavil ; that which is or 
may l>e stated or put, forward in opposition to 
any rule, statement, or position. (Followed 
by to or o^oinsf.) 

"Your aaaertiou hath drawn us to make search 
whether these be .lust exceptions against the customs 
of our church.’’— Hooker : Ecclet Polity. (Pref.) 

5 . Offence, dislike, slight auger, or resent- 
ment. [To take except to n. J 

IL Law: 

]. A denial of anything alleged and con- 
sidered valid by the other side, either in point 
of law or in pleading ; a denial of a matter 
alleged in bar to an action ; a denial of the 
sufficiency of an answer. 

2 . A clause by which tbe grantor of a deed 
excepts something before granted, 

% (1) Bill of Exceptions : 

Law: A statement of exceptions or objec- 
tions on points of law taken to the directions, 
nr decisions of a judge presiding at a trial, to 
be referred for consideration ’and decieion to a 
superior court, or to a full bench. 

" If. either in his directum* or decisions, be [the 

a el misstates the law by iguorauce, inadvertence. 

'9iyn. the counsel on either side may require him 
publicly to seal a bill of exceptions ; stating the point 
wherein he is supposed to err. This bill of exceptions 
Is in tbe nature of an appeal ; examinable, not in the 
court out of which the record issues for the trial at 
nisi print, hut iu the next immediate superior court, 
upon error brought, after judgment given iu the 
court below."— Btaekstono: Commentaries, hk. ili., 
ch. 12. 

(2) To take exception : 

(a) To make an objection, to object ; to find 
fault ; followed formerly by against, now by to. 
" He gave Sir James Tirrcl great thanks; but took 
exception to the place of their burial, being too base for 
them that were kings children."— bacon. 

(b) To take offence or umbrage; to be of- 
fended ; followed by at : as, To take exception 
at a remark. 

* ex eep-tien -a ble, a. [Eng. exception; 
-able.] 

1 . Liable nr open to exception or objection ; 
objectionable. 

2 . Exceptional, unusual. 

“The only piece of pleasantry In Milton is where 
the evil spirits rally the angels ujjou the success of 
their artillery; this passage I look upon to be the 
most exceptmnahlo in the whole poem."— Addison: 
Spectator, No. 279. 

* cx-9ep-tion-a-ble-ncss, s. [Eng. excep- 
tionable ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
exceptionable. 

ex 9ep-tlen al, a. [Eng. exception ; - a ! .] 

1 . Out of the ordinaiy or usual course ; un- 
usual, not usual, special ; forming or of the 
nature of an exception ; unprecedented, extra- 
ordinary. 

2 . That may be excepted agaiust ; exception- 
able. 

ex^ep -tien-al ly, cuiv. [Eng. exceptional ; 
-ly.] In an exceptional or unusual manner or 
degree ; unprecedentedly, extraordinarily. 

cx 9ep ~tion-a ry, a. [Eng. exception ; -ary.] 
Indicating an exception. 

* cx~9cp'-tien cr, s. [Eng. exception ; -er.) 
One who takes exceptions or objections ; an 
objector. 

" Thus much, readers, in favour of the 8oft«r spirited 
Christian ; for other exceptioners there was uo thought 
taken " — Milton : Remonstrant's De/e > we. 


* CX-9CP - tlous, q. [Eng. except; -ions.] 
Given to cavilling ; fuud of making objections ; 
peevish, censorioue 

“Quick and fulloiycd. very except bins and extremely 
cholerick."— blutto/i : /son Qui sfjte, hk- ii., ch. 1 

1 cx 9ep-tious-ncss, s. [Eng. exeq/tious; 
-?«;>$.] The quality of being exceptious ; a difr 
position to find or raise ol jections or exceptions. 

"A froward, malicious except tousneu." — Harrow, 
vol. L. s«r. I. 

4 ox~9ep'-tive, a. [Eng. except ; -ire.] 

1 . Including or indicating un exception. 

*• Exccjftive proposition* will make complex syllo- 
gisms : a*. None hut physicians came to the consulta- 
tion ; The nurse is no physician. Therefore the nurw 
came not to the consul Uliyii."— Logic, i-t. ILL. 
ch. ii. 

2 . Making or forming an exception ; excep- 
tional : as, an exccptu'e law. 

* ex-9^pt -lcss, * cx-9$pt '-lease, a. [Eng. 
except; -less.] Making or admitting of no excep- 
tion ; extendlug to all ; geoeral, universal. 

” Forgive my general aud oxceptleu radiues*." 

Shako tp. : Tans/n, iv. %. 

* ex~9ep r -ter, s. [Lat.] One who makes or 
raises objections ; an objector, a caviller. 

” The exceptor makes a reflect ion ujum the impro- 
priety of those expi wwiom*.”— ISumiet . Theory of (hs 
Earth. 

* ex-9er'-e-bratc, v.t. [Lat. excerehratus, 
pa nar. of excerebro : ex = out, and cere&rim — 
the brain.] 

1 . To beat out the braios ; to remove the 
brains in any way. 

2 . To cast out from the brain. 

“Hath it not Bovereign virtue iu it to excerebrate ail 
cares ? ”■ — Ward ; Sermons, p. 2a 

* ex~9er'-«-br630, a. [Lat. ex = out, with- 
out, and ccrebrosits = having brains.] Having 
no brains ; brainless. 

* extern', v . t . [Lat. excerno : ex ~ out, and 
cerno = to separate.] To strain out ; to 
separate by straining ; to aeud out by excre- 
tion ; to excrete. 

’* That which Is dead, or corrupted or excemti, hath 
antipathy with the same thing when it is alive ana 
sound, and with those porta whiebdorurccm ."— Kucon 
Fatural History. 

* ex-9em'-ent, a. [Lat. excernens, pr. par. 
of excerno.] Secreting, excreting. 

*ex~9crp', v . t . [Lat. exccrpo : ex = out, 
away, ami carpo = to pluck.] To pick out, to 
cull, to excerpt. 

“ lu your reading excerp, and uote Iu your book* 
such things as you like."— Hales: He maim. p. 283. 

excerpt, v . t . [Lat. excerptns, pa. par of 
exccrpo = to pick out ■ ex — out, and carpo = 
to piek.] To pick out ; to make an extract 
of ; to cite, to quote. 

" Pawibly lie meaueth hi* own de;Hr w'ords T bavo 
excerpted.''— Barnard : Lift of Ueylm UG6J). p 12 . 

excerpt', s. [Lat. excerjitum, neut. of ex- 
c erplus, pa. par. of cxccrpo.] Au extract or 
selection from the works of an author, or 
writing of any kind. 

" Hia connnoiiphiee book was filled with except* 
from the Year-bm>ks.”— Camjtbell : Lives of the Lord 
Chancellors ; Lord Commissioner Mnyiutrd. 

ex-9erp''ta, s. pi. [Lnt., neut. pi. of excerp- 
tus, pa. par. of excerpo.] Excerpts, extracts. 

* ex-9erp‘-tion, s. [Lat. exceiptio, from ex- 
ceiytus, pa. par. of excerpo.] 

1 . The act of selecting, culling, or picking 
out. 

2 . That which is selected or picked out ; an 
excerpt ; an extract. 

“Tunes have consumed his works, aaving some few 
exec rpt ions. Raleigh. {Job nson . ) 

* ex 9erp'-tive, a. [Eng. excerpt ; -ive.] Ex- 
cerpting, selecting, picking out. 

* ex-cerp'-tor, s. [Lat. exccrfdus, pa. par. of 
excerpo ] One who makes excerpts, extracts, 
or selections. 

“I have not been surreptitious of whole page* 
together out of the doctor's printed volumes, and 
appro] <riated them to myself without any mark, or 
aster isui, as he lias done. 1 am no tucb ex^erptor "— 
Barnard: Life of Heylin, p. 12. 

excess’, ' ex-ces, s. [O. Fr. excez — excess, 
from Lat. erc«sws=a going out: exccdo — to 
go beyond, to excel ; Sp. exceso ; Port excesso ; 
Ital. ecce<so.] [Exceed.] 


boil, b6^: poiit, J^rl; cat, 9elL chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph- t 
-clan, -tlan = shan. -tion, -slon = shim ; -£ion, -fion = zhun. -tious, -sions, -cions = shus, -bio, -die, &c. = bol, dcL 
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excessive — exchequer 


I. Ordinary Language. : 

1. That which exceeds any measure or 
limit ; that which is in superabundance ; that 
which goes beyond the common or ordinary 
measure, proportion, or limit. 

" Leas than archangel rained, ami the rxccju 
Of glury ubacureu." Milton ; P, L., L 593. 

2. A state of being in too great quantity, 
degree, or amount; superabundance, 

"The several ravs In that \thite light retain their 
colurific qualities, by which those of any sort, when- 
ever they become more copious than the rest, do by 
their excet* ami predominance cause their proi>er 
Colour to appear."— .Xewton .* Optic*. 

3. Extravagance of any kind ; a transgres- 
sion or passing beyond due limits. 

"Hospitality Bometiines degenerates Into profuse- 
ness: even parsimony Itself, which sits but ill upou a 

{ ublick figure, is yet the more pardonable excess ot the 
WO." — Atterbury. 

4. Undue or excessive indulgence of appe* 
tite or of the desires ; over-indulgence. 

" There will be need of temperance in diet ; for tha 
body, ouce heavy with excel* and surfeits, hongs plum- 
mets on the nobler parts.''— Duppa. 

II. Arith. & Geom, : The amount by which 
one number or quantity exceeds another; the 
difference between the greater of two unequal 
numbers and the leas : thus, 6 is the excess of 
8 over 2. 

•{I Spherical excess : The excess of the sum of 
the three angles of a spherical triangle over 
two right angles, or 180°. 

Crabb thus discriminates between excess, 
superfluity, and redundancy ; “ Excess is that 
which exceeds any measure ; superfluity and 
redundancy signify an excess of a good measure. 
We may have an excess of heat or cold, wet or 
dry, when we have more than the ordinary 
quantity ; but we have a superfluity of pro- 
visions. when we have more than we want. 
Excess is appli cable to any object; but super- 
fluity and redundancy are species of excess. 

. . . We may have an excess of prosperity or 
adversity; a superfluity of good things; and 
a redundancy of speech or words.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 

9es sive, * ex-ces-sif, a, [ Fr. excessif, 
from Lat. excesses ; Sp. excesivo ; ltal. ecces- 
sipo.) 

1. Exceeding the usual or proper limits or 
bounds ; immoderate, extravagant, unreason- 
able ; too great ; beyond measure. 

" He had. in the Convention, carried his zeal for her 
Interests to a length which she had herself blamed as 
excessive." — Macaulay Hut. Eng., ch. iv, 

* 2. Acting unreasonably or without proper 
restraint. 

Tf Crabb thus discriminates between excessive , 
immoderate, and intemperate: “ Excessive desig- 
nates excess in general ; immoderate and intem- 
perate designate excess in moral agents. The 
excessive liea simply in the tiling which exceeds 
any given point : the immoderate lies in the 
passions which range to a boundless extent : 
the intemperate lies in the will w y hicb is under 
no control. Hence we speak of an excessive 
thirst physically considered : an immoderate 
ambition or lust of power ; an intem]terate in- 
dulgence, an intemperate warmth. Excessive 
admits of degrees; what is excessive may 
exceed in a greater or less degree : immoderate 
and intemperate mark a positively great degree 
of excess ; the former still higher than the 
latter : immoderate is in fact the highest con- 
ceivable degree of excess. Excessive designates 
what is partial ; immoderate is used oftener for 
what is partial than what is habitual ; intem- 
perate oftener for what is habitual than what 
ia partial. A person is excessively displeased 
on particular occasions : an immoderate eater 
at all times, or only immoderate in that which 
he likes : lie is intemperate in his language 
when his anger is intemperate; or he leads an 
intemperate life. The excesses of youth do but 
too often settle into confirmed habits of in- 
temperance.” ( Crabb : Eng. Syn .) 

6 x~ 5€S sive-ly, adv. [Eng. excessive; 4y.] 

1. In or to an excessive degree; exceed- 
ingly ; extremely ; beyond measure. 

" Such mosses . . . have seeds so excessively small." 
— Ray On the Creation, pt. IL 

* 2. Vehemently, greedily. (Spenser.) 

fix-^es -sive-ness, * cx-ces-sivc nesse, 

«. [Eng. excessive ; -ness.] The state or quality 
of being excessive ; excess. 

" Other some so fryse through the exccssiuenesse of 
the cold *— Golding : Justine, p. 8. 

4x~9hange, ‘ es chaunge, v.t. k i. [O. 
F r. eschanger ; Fr. echanger.) [Change.] 


A. Transitive : 

1. To give or part with in return for another; 
to transfer or hand over for an equivalent. 

“They shall not sell of It. neither exchange uor 
alienate th« lirat fruito ."— htekicl xlviiL 14. 

2. It is now followed by /or, but formerly 
with was also used. 

*' lk- lug acquainted with the laws and bullions of his 
own country, he lias something to exchange vmh those 
abroad." — Locke. 

3. To giva and receive reciprocally ; to give 
and take ; to interchange. 

"Without exchanging a blow." — Macaulay : Hint. 
Eng., ch. xvL 

4. To resign, giva up, or abandon one state 
for another. 

*' Death for life exchanged foollahlie." 

Stiver; F. <t- ; 0/ MutabUitic, vt ?. 

E. Intruns. : To maka an exchange ; to 
barter. 

(1) Crabb thus discriminates between to 
exchunge, to barter, to truck, and to commute; 
“ To barter is to exchange one article of trade 
for another : to truck is a familiar term to 
express a familiar action for exchanging one 
article of private property for another : com- 
mute signifies an exchanging one mode of 
punishment for another. We may exchange 
one bvyok for another; traders barter trinkets 
for gold dust ; coachmen or stablemen truck a 
whip for a handkerchief; the Government 
commute the 3>unishinent of death for that of 
banishment.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between to exchange 
and to change, see Change ; and for that be- 
tween to exchange and to interchange, see In- 
terchange. 

exchan ge, *es chaunge, s. [o. Fr.es- 

change ; Fr. ichange.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of exchanging, or giving one 
thing for another ; a parting with cue article 
or commodity for an equivalent. 

" They leud their com. they make exchanges ■ they 
are always ready to serve one another." — Addison. 

2. The act of giving and receiving recipro- 
cally ; interchange. 

3. The act of giving up, resigning, or aban- 
doning one state for another. 

4. The coutraet by which one thing or com- 
modity is exchanged for au equivalent. 

5. The form or process of exchanging a debt 
or credit for another ; the receiving or paying 
of money by bill, order, or draft. [Bill.] 

" 1 have bills for money by exchange, 

Prom Florence" 

Shakesp.; Taming o/ the Shrew, lv. 2. 

6. That which is given in return for some- 
thing received. 

*' There's my exchange : what in the world be Is 
That names me traitor, villain-like he lies." 

Shaketp.; Lear, V. S. 

7. That which ia received in return for 
something given ; hence, among journalists, a 
publication aent in return for another. 

"The respect and love which wm paid yon by all, 
who had the happiness to know you, was a wise ex- 
change for the honours of the court."— Dryden. 

*8. Change, transmutatiou. 

* 9. Variety, change. 

" These women all of rightwiseness. 

Of clioisc and tree election. 

Must love eschaunge and doublenesse." 

Chaucer: Baladeof Women. 

II. Technically: 

1. Commerce: 

(1) A place where merchants, brokers, &c. 
meet to transact business ; generally con- 
tracted into 'Change. 

" He that uses the same words sometimes Id one. and 
sometimes in another signification, ought to pass, in 
the schoola, for as fair a man. as he does in the market 
and exchange, who sells several things under the same 
name."— Locke. 

(2) A bill of exchange (q.v ). 

(3) The rate at which the money of one 
country is exchanged for that of another. 
[Course of Exchange .] 

2. Arith. : A rule for ascertaining how much 
of the money of one country is equivalent in 
value to a given amount of that of another. 

3. Law : A mutual grant of equal interests, 
in consideration the one for the other. 

(1) Arbitration of exchange: [Arbitration]. 

(2) Cou rse of excha nge : The current price of 
a Bill of Exchange at any one place as com- 
pared with what it is at another. If for $100 
at oue place exactly $100 at the other must be 
paid, then the Course of Exchange between 


the two places ia at par ; if more must be paid 
at the second place, then it is above par at the 
other ; if leas, it la below it. 

(3) Theory of exchange: An hypothesis with 
regard to radiant heat, deviaed by Pivvost of 
Geneva, and since generally accepted. AU 
bodies radiate beat. If two of different tem- 
peratures be placed near each other, each will 
radiate heat to the other, but the one higher 
in temperature will receiv e less than it emits. 
Finally, both will be of the same tern perature, 
each receiving from the other precisely as much 
heat as it sends it in return. This scale is 
called the mobile equilibrium of temperature. 

exchange broker, «. A bill-broker. 

exchange cap, a. A fine quality of 
paper made of new stork ; thin, highly calen- 
dered, and used for printing bills of exchange. 

* exchange- wench, e. One of the 

women who kept stalls at the exchange, and 
whose reputation was uot very good. (jVam.) 

" Now every exchange-wench le ushered In by them 
into her stalls. »n<l while sbe calls to others to know 
what they lock, while herself locks nothing to make 
her m flue as a counteua"— England* Vanity I16S3), 
p. 32. 

ex^hange-a bil s. [Eng. exchange- 

able; - ity .] The quality or atate of being ex- 
changeable. 

ex chan ge-a ble, a. [Eng. exduvige ; wible.) 

1. That may or can ba exchanged; fit or 
proper to be exchanged. 

"The officers captured were exchangeable »1tb the 
powers of General Howe."— Marshall. t Webster.) 

2. Rateable, or to be valued according to 
what can tie procured in exchange : as, the 
exchangealjle value of goods. 

ex 9hang-er, ». [Eng. exchang((); -er.) Oue 
who exchanges ; one who deals in money. 

" Whilst bullion may be bod for a small price more 
than the weight of our current cash, these exchange) * 
generaUy chose rather to buy bnllion than run tl e 
risk of melting down our coin, which Is criminal by 
the law."— Locke. 

* ex ^heat , s. [Escheat. j 

* ex 9heat -or, «. [Escbeatob.] 

ex-chcq -uer (q a* k), * es-chek-er, * ea~ 
chck-ere, * chek-er, s. [O. Fr. eschequirr 
eschiquier, from eschec = check (at chess); 
eschecs = chess ; Low Lat. scaccarium = (I) a 
chess-board, (2) exchequer ; scacci ~ chess.] 
[Check, Checker. Chess.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

* 1. A chess-board ; hence, the gam a of 
chess itself. 

" Thenne he wule hiddc the plele at the escheker." 

Florict * Blaunchrjtour, 843. 

2. The state treasury. 

" They hadde to doone 
In the eschcker and in the chauncerye." 

P. Plowman, 2,1*2. 

3. Funds ; pecuniary resources. 

" Shuts up every private man's exchequer." — South: 
Sermons, yoL L. ser. 10. 

IL Law: 

1. In the same sense aa 1. 2. [ Chancellor of 

the Exchequer.) 

2. [Court of Exchequer .] 

Tf (1) Chancellor of the Exchequer: [Chan- 
cellor]. 

(2) Court of Exchequer : 

Law : A court instituted by William the 
Conqueror, and constituting part of the Aula 
Regia. It was remodelled by Edward 1. Its 
primary object was to recover debts due to 
the king, such as unpaid taxes, &e., to vindi- 
cate his proprietary rights against those en- 
croaching upon them, Ac. But after a time, 
without losing sight of the original purpose, 
it developed into an ordinary law court, with 
a legal and an equitable side, each open to all 
the nation. A suitor had only to plead (the 
allegation as a rule being only a legal fiction) 
that he was a debtor to the king, bat could 
not pay what he owed because of injustice 
done him in another matter by the person 
whom he summoned to the Court of Exchequer. 
The Act 2 Will. IV. c. 39, put an end to the 
necessity under which the plaintiff had been 
of pleading that he was tha king’s debtor, and 
2 Viet. c. 5 transferred the equity jurisdiction 
to the Court of Chancery. By 36 & 37 Viet, 
c. 66, passed August 5, 1873, and which came 
into operation on Nov. 1, 1874, the Exchequer 
Court became the Exchequer Sub-division of 
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the Supreme Court of Judicature. A similar 
court was established in Scotland by 6 Anne 
c. 26. 

(3) Court o/ Exchequer Chamber: 

Law: A court instituted in England by 31 
Edw. HI. to settle cases carried from the 
Court of Exchequer on writa of error. Subse- 
quently an appeal in error lay to it from each 
of the three superior courta of Common Law, 
and from this court to the House of Lords. 
It was modified by 11 Geo. IV., and 11 Will. 
IV., c. 70, ami was abolished by the Judica* 
ture Act of 1875, its jurisdiction in appeals 
being transferred to the Court of Appeal. 

exchequer-bill, s. An instrument of 
credit created by the Commissioners of her 
Majesty's Treasury for the purpose of raising 
money for temporary purposes to meet the 
necessities of the Exchequer. Exchequer-bills 
form a large portion of the unfunded, or float- 
ing debt of the country. They are issued for 
sums of £100 each, or some multiple of £100. 
They last for a term of five years without 
renewal. 

exchequer -bond, $. An exchequer- 
bond di tiers from an exchequer-bill in being 
Issued to run for a definite period of time, in 
no case to exceed six years. The rate of 
interest payable on them is also fixed. 

exchequer -chamber, 5. [Court of Ex- 
chequer Chamber.] 

* ex ^heq -uer (q as k), v.t. [Exchequer, s. ] 
(For def. see extract.) 

••Among other strange verba, the following has 
•risen in vulgar language— v lx. , to exchequer a man ; 
which Is, to institute a process against him. In the 
court of exchequer, for non-payment of a debt due to 
♦he king, and In some other cases.”— Pegge: A need, of 
the Eng. Language. 

* ex ^heq -uered (q as k). pa. par. & a. 
[Exchequer v.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. vis adj. : Chequered. 

* ex-51 de, v.t. [Lst. excido: ex = out, away, 
and credo = to cut.] To cut off or away; to 
remove ; to separate. 

*ex-^ip'-i-ent, a. & s. [Lat. excipiens, pr. 
par. of excipio — to take out, to except. ] 

A. As adj. : Taking exceptions. 

M It is a good exception agatmt the party excipient 
—Ayliffe: Parergon, 561. 

B. /is substantive: 

1. Ord. Lang. : Ono who excepts. 

2. Med. : An inert or slightly active sub- 
stance employed as the medium or vehicle 
for the administration of the active medicine, 
as bread-crust, conserve of roses, &c. 

* gx^I-ple, ex'-$t-pule, ex ^ip' -u-lus, 
ex-5ip'-u-lum, s. [From Lat. excipio = to 
draw out, to receive. The form is a dimi- 
nutive.] 

Bota ny : 

1. The part of the thallus which forms a rim 
or base to the shield of a lichen. ( Lindley .) 

2. The corresponding part in a fungal. 

Sx-919-a-ble, ex-clse-a-ble, a. [Eng. 

excise) ; -able.] Subject or liable to excise-duty. 
" The concealment of excisable goods is subject to a 
forfeiture of those goods, aud treble value."— Act of 
Pari. George II. , c. 30 . 

fcx^I’^e, *ac-clse, s. [Fr., a corrupt, of 

O. Dut. aksiis, or aksys — excise, itself a cor- 
rupt. of O. Fr. assis = assessments ; Ger. 
accise = excise ; Port. & Sp. sisa = excise, tax. 
(Skeat.j] 

1. A tax or duty imposed upon certain com- 
modities of home production or consumption, 
as malt, spirits, &e. [Excise-duties.] 

" The two houses at Westminster had laid an impo- 
sition. which they ! cal!ed an excise, ui>on wine, beer, 
ale, and mauy other commodities. This was the first 
time that ever the name of iiayment of excise was 
heard of or practised in England,"— Clarendon : Civil 

H'fir. 1L 453. 

2. The branch or department of the Civil 
Service to which is committed the collection 
aud management of the excise-duties. In this 
country, this department is called the Office of 
Internal Revenue; in Great Britain the old 
name excise ia now euperseded by Inland 
Revenue. 

*3. A tax or toll of any kind. 


excise duties, ?. pi. Duties imposed bv 
authority of Parliament on certain articles of 
home production and consumption. They also 
include the licenses to keep dogs, to carry a 
gun, to pursuo certain professions, as that of 
an auctioneer, and the duties on carriages, rail- 
ways, servants, plate, armorial bearings, <tc. 

excise - officer, s. A public official 
charged with the carrying out of the several 
regulations atreeting the excise-duties : an 
exciseman. His proper appellation now is an 
officer of Inland Revenue. 

* ex-5i'§e (1), v.t. & i. [Excise, s .] 

A. Transitive : 

I. To impose or charge a duty or tax upon. 

•• hi South-sea days, not happier when surmised 
The lord of thousands, than if now excised.*' 

Pope : Satires, li. 133, 134. 

* 2. To imposo upon ; to overcharge. 

B. Intrans . : To charge or demand a toll. 

*' Shortly no lad shall chuck, or lady roll, 

But tome excising courtier will ha^e toll.’* 

Pope : Satires of Donne, aat. lv. 

•ex-^i'ge (2), * ex 91 ze, v.t. [Lat. excisus, 
pa. par. of excido — to cut out : ex = out, credo 
= tocut.] To cut out. 

“Those who said they could uot roh, because all was 
theirs, so excit'd what they liked not-"— Wood : Athena; 
Oxoniense*. 

ex 51 '90 -man, a. [Eng. excise, and man.] A 
public officer appointed to carry out the regu- 
lations connected with the excise, and to 
prevent and detect any evasion of them ; an 
officer of Inland Revenue, 

“Every exciseman who refuses to swear !b to be de* 
prlved of his bread." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xl. 

ex-51 -sion, 8. [Lat. exrisio, from excisus, pa. 
par. of excido; Fr. excision..] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of cutting out or off; destruction, 
extirpation. 

“O poor# and myBerable citte, what soudry tour- 
mentes, excisions, subversions, depopulations, and 
other euyll adventures hathhapned unto the l"— Sir T. 
Elyot: Oovernour, bk. iii., ch. xxii. 

2. The state of beiog cut off, destroyed, or 
extirpated. 

" From the first erection into a people down to their 
final excision ." — Atterbury : Sermons, voL i.. ser 7. 

II. Technically: 

1. Eccles. : A cutting off or away from the 
church ; excommunieation. 

2. Surg. : The cutting out or off of any part 
of the body; amputation. 

Sx-5it-a-bil'-i-ty, s. [Eng. excitable; - ity .] 

1. Ord. Lang . ; The quality or state of being 
excitable. 

2. Med. : The property manifested by living 
beiugs, and the elements and tissues of which 
they are constituted, of responding to the 
action of excitants and irritants; irritability. 

ex-5it'-a-ble, * ex-clte-a-ble, a. [Fr., 

from Lat. excitabilis , from excito.] 

1. Easily excited; susceptible of excitement; 
readily stirred up or stimulated. 

"His affections were most quick and excitable by 
their due objects.”— Burrow.* IVorfcr, i. 475. 

2. Characterized by excitability : aa, an ex- 
citable temper. 

ex~5it -ant, a. & s. [Lat. excitans, pr. par. of 
excito = to call out : a frequent, of excieo, from 
ex = out, and cieo — to call, to summon, ] 

*A- As adj.: Stimulating; tending to ex- 
cite ; exciting. 

“The donation of heaveuly graces, prevenlent, sub- 
sequent, excitant, adjuvant,"— Sicholson : Expos, of 
the Catechism (1662), p. 60. 

B. As substantive : 

* I. Ord. Lang. : That which excites, stimu- 
lates, or produces increased action in a living 
organism. 

2. Med. : An agent or influence which arouses 
the vital activity of the body, or of any of the 
tissues or organs which belong to it ; a stimu- 
lant. 

* ex-^i'-tdte, v.t. [Lat excitatus, pa. par. of 
excifo.] [Excite.] To excite, to stimulate. 

"The earth, being ex citated to wrath. In revenge of 
her children brought forth fame, the youngest sister 
of the giants."— Bacon: Sister of the Giants, or Fame. 

ex-^i-ta-tlon, *ex ci ta cion, s. [Fr. 

excitation ; Lat. excitatio , from excitatus, pa. 
par. of excito; Sp. excitacion; ltal. eccitazione.) 


I. Ord. Lang. : The act of exciting, stiinu* 
hating, or putting into motion ; a rousing oi 
awaking ; a prompting. 

"Oft the lothe thing Is doen by excitacion of other 
msnnes opinion."— Chaucer: Testament of Bore. bk. L 

II. Med. : The act of producing excitement ; 
the excitement produced. 

* ex~9lt'-a-tive, a. [Fr. excitati/.] Having 
power or tending to excite or stimulate; ex- 
citing, excitatory. 

“ Admonitory of duty, ami excitative of devotlou/'— 
Barrow : Expos, on the Creed. 

* ex^i-ta-tdr, s. [Lat., from exdtatus , pa. 
par. of excito ; Fr. excitateur.] [Excite.] 

Elect. : An Instrument for discharging {he 
contents of a Leyden jar or other accumulator 
of electricity, in such a way as to protect the 
operator from receiving the shock. 

*ex'-9i-ta-tdr-$r, a. [Fr . excitatoire.] Tend- 
ing to excite or stimulate ; excitative. 

ex 51'te, v.t. A i. [Fr. exciter, from Lat. ex 
rito = to call out, a frequent, of excieo, from 
ex — out, and cieo = to call, to summon. 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language 

1. To rouse, to animate, to stir up, to call 
into action, to stimulate. 

•• He exciteth other folk thereto. 

To lose his good os be himself hath do." 

Chaucer: C. T., 16,211 

2. To heat or inflame the spirits of. 

3. To create, to stir up, to set on foot, to 
stir into action, to provoke. 

“ What was known ercited no feeling hut contempt 
and loathing.'*— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 

II. Med. : To stimulate or increase the vital 
activity of the body, or of any of its parts. 

B„ Intrans. : To stimulate, to animate, to 
cause excitement, to give a stimulus. 

“There native beauty pleases and excites." 

Dryden : Art of Poetry, ch. 2. 

IT Crabb thus discriminates between to ex- 
rife, to incite, and to jirovoke : “Toexrifeis said 
more particularly of the inward feelings ; in- 
cite is said of the external actions ; provoke is 
said of both. A person's passions are excited ; 
he is incited by any particular passion to a 
course of conduct ; a particular feeling is pro- 
voked, or he is provoked by some feeling to a 
particular step. Wit and conversation excite 
mirth ; men are incited by a lust for gain to 
fraudulent practices ; they sre provoked by the 
opposition of others to intemperate language 
and intemperate measures. To excite is very 
frequently used in a physical acceptation ; 
incite always, and jrrovoke mostly, in a moral 
application. We speak of exciting hunger, 
thirst, or perspiration ; of inciting to noble 
actions; of prot'oking impertinence, scorn, or 
resentment/* ( Crabb : Eng. Synon .) 

ex-5it -ed, pa. par. a. [Excite.] 

A. As pa. par.: (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Stimulated, aroused, stirred up, brought 
into action. 

2. Heated or inflamed in spirit. 

ex-51 t-ed-l$r, adv. [Eng. excited; -fy.) In 
an excited manner. 

* ex - 51'te - ful, a. [Eng. excite; *ful(l).] 
Causing excitement ; full of excitiog matter ; 
excitatory, exciting. 

ex-51 to ment, s. [Eng. excite; -meat.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of exciting or stimulating. 

2. The state of being excited ; commotion 
sensation ; heat or warmth of temper. 

3. That which excites, stimulates, or pro- 
duces action. 

“The beat excitement to each private virtue.”— 
Law : Theory of Religion, pt. iii. 

II. Med. : A state of abnormal activity in 
any organ of the body. For instance, if the 
heart beat violently, ‘ the organ is under the 
influence of excitement, with the effect of send- 
ing the blood through the arteries and veins 
with unwonted force. If the membrane sur- 
rounding the brain be inflamed, and mania 
supervene, the brain is excited. Such excite- 
ment is followed sooner or later by a reaction 
in which there is abnormal depression, propor- 
tioned to the intensity nf the previous excite- 
ment 
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exciter— excoct 


ix-9it ~er, s. [Eng. excit(c) ; -er.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. One who or that which excites, stimu- 
lates, or rouses to action. 

"Hope is tUo grand exciter of Industry."— More : 
Decay vf Piety. 

2. One who provokes, stirs up, or irritates. 

'* They never punished the delinquency of the tu- 
mult* mid their cj/hre»V— &'m<7 Chari e*: Eikon 
Baslllke. 

II. Technically : 

1. Med. : An excitant, a stimulant. 

2. Elect. : A substance which by friction ia 
capable nf exciting electricity. 

pr. par., a., & s. [Excite.] 

A, As pa. par. : (Sec the verb). 

B, An adjective : 

1. Stimulating, arousing, calling into action. 

2. Causing or producing excitement 

C, As subst. : An excitement ; a stlmulas, 
a stimulant. 

"Wanting many exciting* of grace.'* — Herbert : 
Country Parson, cfl. xxil. 

exciting-causes, s. pi. 

Med. : Causes which tend immediately to 
produce disease, as distinguished from pre- 
disposing causes, which during long periods 
of time prepare the way for it to arise. 

^X^lt'-lrig-lj?, adv. [Eng. exciting ; -fy.] In 
an exciting manner ; so aa to excite. 

* ex-91 -tive, a. [Eng. cxcit(e); -bve.) Tend- 
ing to excite ; causing excitement. 

ex-91 1-6-, pref. [Lat. cxcit(o) — to excite, with 
0 connective.] 

oxeitemotory, a. 

Anat. : An epithet applied to that fonction 
of the nervous system by which an impression 
is transmitted to a centre and reflected so as 
to produce contraction of a muscle without 
sensation or volition. (0u«eu.) 

* £x claim', a. [Exclaim, n.) A clamour, an 

outcry. 

“Alas, the part I had In Glo'ster's Wood 
Doth moro solicit mo than your cxetiiims.” 

Shakes p . : Eichard 11., i. 2 

6X Claim', v.i. & t. [O. Fr. exclamtr, from 
Eat. exclamo ; ex — out, and clamo — t.o cry, 
to shout ; Sp. ex clainar; ltal. esclamare .] 

A, Intransitive : 

I. To cry out with vehemence ; to- declare 
with lmul vociferation ; to call out loudly ; to 
vociferate *, to ejaculate. 

" They nesembk-d in great multitude*, exclaiming 
that the capitulation was nothiug to them."— J/acou- 
lay: Hat. Eng.. cIl liv. 

* 2. To make an outcry, to declaim ; to in- 
veigh. 

•' In liis charges to the clergy he ex claimed against 
the pluralities."— Burnet .- Hist. 0 / Own Time ; Life of 
the .1 uthor, 

B. Trans : To utter or cry loudly; to call 
out ; to cry out. 

1i For the difference betweea to exclaim aud 
to cry, see Cry. 

ex claim-er, s . [Eng. exclaim; - er .} One 

who cries out with vehemence; one who 
speaks with heat or passioa ; one who de- 
claims or inveighs. 

** I must tell this exdaimer, that his manner of 
proceeding is very strange and unaccountable "—A Her- 
bury : Sermons, v ol. iL (Pref.) 

ex-cla-ma’-tlon, * ex-cla-ma-cion, s. 

IFr., from Lat. cxclaniatio, from exclaim = to 
cry out ; Sp. exclamation ; ltal. esclamazione.] 
L Ordinary Language : 

I. The act of exclaiming, crying ou* or 
vociferating. 

* 2. Clamour, vociferation, outcry. 

**Thy ran streight to barneys and . . . made au ex- 
damaclon that, 4c." — Brende: Quintus Curtius, fo 176. 

3. Declamation, inveighing ; an outcry, 

"The ears of the |>eop1e are continually beat-en with 
exclamations against a buses in the church.'— Hooker. 
(Dedic.) 

4. An emphatic or passionate utterance ; an 
expression of surprise, pain, auaer, joy, Ac. 

•'But what serve exclamations, where there are no 
ears to receive the sound f— Sidney. 

IL Technically : 

1. Oram . : A word expressing some sudden 
passion, as wonder, fear, surprise. Ac. ; an 
interjection. 


2. Print. : A mark or sign [5] indicating 
emotion, emphasis, or poluted address. 

• ex cl£,m'-a-tlve, a. [Fr. exdavmtif; Sp. 
exclamafivo ltal. esclamotivo.] Containing 
exclamation ; exclamatory. 

# ex clam’ a tive ly, ado. [Eng. exetoma- 
tive; -ly.] In an exclamatory manner; ex- 
clamatorily. 

ex-cl&m Or tor 1-1$\ ado. [Eng. exclama- 
tory; -ly.)' In an exclamatory manner; with 
exclamations. 

cx clam’ a tor y, a. [Exclaim, v. ] 

1. Containing, expressing, or of the nature 
of exclamation. 

" I shall conclude with those exclamatory words of 
8t. Paul."— Sou th ■ Sermons, vul tv„ ser. V. 

2. Using exclamation : as, an exclamatory 
speaker. 

ex clu de, v.f. [Lat. exdado — to shut out ; 
ex = out, and claudo = to shut ; Fr. exclure ; 
ltal. rscludere ; Sp. excluir.) 

1. To ahut out ; to liindor from entrance or 
admission. 

'■ Exclude the Incroochiug cattle from thy ground ** 
Drydcn Virgil ; tieorgic ii. 612. 

* 2. To eject, to emit, to thrust out, to 
extrude. 

" Others ground this disruption njxni their con. 
tluued or iirntncteil time of delivery, wherewith cx- 
clwling hut one why, the latter brood Impatient. >>y 
a forcible proruption, antedates their iwriod of exolu- 
slon.*’— Broumc ; Vulgar Errourt, hk. til., ch. vl. 

3. To debar ; to ahut out or hinder from 
participation. 

" This Is Dutch partnership, to share in all our bene- 
ficial Iwrgaiiis. ana exclude us wholly from their*."— 
Sid ft. 

4. To shut out from the society of ; to 
separate. 

■’ Slth 1 from Diomede, trad noble Troiluo, 

Am clene excluded, m nbiect odious,’* 

Chaucer : Test, of Creselde. 

5. To leave no room for ; to shut out ; to 
forbid. 

" Ouro faithe . . . ercludeth al maner of doute.’*— 
Joye: Expos of Daniel, ch xiL 

6. To except, to omit ; not to comprehend 
in or admit iuto any grant, privilege, enjoy- 
ment, Ac. 

" If the church he so unhappily contrived as to ex- 
elude from it* communion such persona likeliest to 
have great abilities, it should he altered.' — Swift . 

7. To except or omit from any rule, or cate- 
gory. 

ex clu-slon, s. [Lat. exclusio, from exchisus, 
pa. par. of exchtdo ; Fr. exclusion ; Sp. exclu- 
sion ; ltal. csciKsiVwe.) 

1. The act of shutting out, or denjing 
entrance or admission. 

" In hod tea that need detention of spirits, the exclu- 
sion of the air doth i-oud ; but In bodies that need 
emission of spirits it doth hurt."— Aicon. 

2. The state of being excluded or shut out. 

" His sad exclusion from the doors of hliss.*' 

J/ilftm : P. L.. iiL 525. 

3. A rejecting, dismissing, or shutting nut ; 
non-reception in any manner. 

" If he is for an entire exclusion of fear, which is 
supposed to have some influence iu every law, he 
opposes himself to every government."— Addison. 

4. A debarring or shutting out from partici- 
pation in any grant, privilege, ire. 

*' A hill was brought in for the total exclusion of the 
dultefrom the Crown of England and Ireland."— Hume: 
Hi st Eng , ch. lxvii. (an. 1679). 

5. An excepting or omitting from any rule, 
proposition, category, <fcc. 

" There was a question asked at the table, whether 
the French king would agree to have the dispo«ing of 
the marriage of Bretagne, with an except ton »nd~<ur- 
clusion that he should not marry her hi inself. "— Bacon .* 
Henry VII 

* 6. The ejecting of the young from the egg 
or womb. 

" How were it possible the womb should contain the 
child, nay, sometimes twins, till they come to their 
due perfection and maturity for exclusion ) Ray : 
On the Creation. 

7. That which is ejected, emitted, or thrust 
out ; an excretion. 

" The salt and lixiviated serosity, with some portion 
of cboler. is divided between the guts and bladder, 
yet it remains undivided in birds, and bath but a 
single descent by the guts with tin exclusions of the 
belly." — Browne : Vulgar Err ours. 

H Exclusion Pill : 

Hist. : A bill designed to prevent the Duke 
of York, afterwards James 11. of England, 
from retaining his right of succession to the 
throne, tlm reason being that he had embraced 
Roman Catholicism. In R5S0 it passed the 


riouse of Commons, but was rejected by the 
Lords, after the King, Charles 11., had de- 
clared that he would never accord it the royal 
assent. Iq H >81 it was revived, but, instead 
of pausing, it led to the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment. 

" Halifax had spukvn with great energy against the 
Exclusion BdL" — J. X. Brewer ; English tit u dies, p. 1»7 

* ex - clii - glon-ar- jr, a. [Eng. exduslon ; 
•ary.] Tending to exclude or shut out. 

* ex clu’ -slon-cr, s. [Eng. exduiion ; -er.J 
The same as Exclukjonist (q.v.). 

* cx Clu ^ion 19m, «. [Eng. exclusion; -ism.) 
The character, maimer or priueiplea of an ex- 
clusionist ; exelusivism. 

£x~clu'-glon 1st, *. [Eng. exclusion ; -dst.] 
One who would exclude another from any 
privilege, position, Ac. ; specif., one of a party 
of politicians who supported tlie Exclusion 
13ill in the reign of Charles II. 

*' The old ezrlusionlst took the old abborrer by the 
hand ."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. vlli. 

ex Cl{l'-sive, a. k s. [Fr. txdusif; Sp. ex- 
clusivo; ltal. csclusivo.) 

A* Aa (vljcctive : 

1. Having tlie power of excluding or bar- 
ring entrance or admission. 

" They obstacle find none 
Of membrane, Joint, or limb, exclusive bars.* 

MiUon : P. L. viiL 625. 

2. Debarring from participation in any 
privilege, grant, enjoyment, &c. 

" Who with exclusive Bill* must now dUfwnse." 

Hryden : Absalom St Achito/jhel, IL 354. 

3. N^t taken Into account ; not included 
or comprehending. 

** I know not a list her he reckons the drosa, exclusive 
or inclusive. "— Swift. 

4. Possessed or enjoyed to the exclusion of 
others : as, an exdukve privilege. 

5. Inclined to exclude others from society 
or fellowship ; fastidious or illiberal in the 
choice of associates ; narrow. 

B. A* substantive : 

* 1. That which excludes or ©xcepta ; an 

exclusion. 

M This man Is so cunning in hie Inclrulves and ex- 
clusii-et that he dyvrernetb nothiug betweue copula- 
tives and dislunctives " — Sir T. More: iroW.T. p. 943 

2. One who ia exclusive in his manners or 
tastes ; one who excludes all bat a very few 
from his society. 

exclusive dealing, s. The act of deal- 
ing or threatening to deal exclusively with 
those who gave a particular side their support 
at an election, 
exclusive privilege, s. 

Scots Lav i : A term used in a limited sense, 
to signify the rights and framdiisea of the 
nature of monopolies, formerly enjoyed by the 
different iocorpurated trades of a royal burgh, 
in virtue of which the craftsmen or members 
of those incorporations were entitled to p re- 
vent tradesmen, not members of the corpora- 
tion, from exercising the same trade within 
the limits of tlie burgh. 

ex-clu’-sive-ly, adv. [Eng. exclusive; -ly.] 

1. Without inclusion or admission of olherg 
to participation ; to tlie exclusion of all 
others. 

'* War or the chore are exclusively their province. 
Cogan : On the Patdons. pt. ii., ch. il. 

2. Without comprehension in aa account or 
number; not inclusively. 

*' The first port lost* from the date of the citation to 
the j'litnug of issue, exclusively ; the second continues 
to a conclusion In the cause, inclusively." — Ayliffe: 
Parer gon. 

cx-clu’-sive-ness,s. [Eng. exclusive; -ness.] 
Tlie quality or state of being exclusive, fastidi- 
ous, or illiberal in the choice of society. 

* ex clu'-slv-igm, s. [Eng. exclusive); 
-ism.] The act or practice of excludiog; ex- 
clusiveness. 

* ex-clu’-sdr-y, a. [Lat. earhisoriiw, from 
exchtsvs, pa. par. of excludo.) Excluding; ex- 
clusive ; shutting out. 

ex-COCt' f v.t. [Lat. excoctus , po. par. of ex- 
coqua = to boil out : ex = out, and coqvo = to 
boil, to cook.] To boil up ; to produce by 
boiling. 

"Salt and sugar, escorted by heat, are dissolved hy 
cold and moisture." — Bacon: Natural History, 5 S4U. 
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•ox ooc-tion, 5 . I Lat. excoctio, from ex - 
cactus, p*i. par. of cxcoquo.] 7 he act or pro- 
cess of boiling out. 

“In the ex>'octions and depurations of metals.*'— 
Bacon: On Learning (H'ute), bk. v. th. ii. 

tx cdg'-i-tatc, v.t. & i. I Lat. cxcogiUtvs, pa. 
par.ofexco^ifo; cx=s out, and copifo = to think.] 
A. Trans. : To invent ; to strike out or 
devise by thinking. 

“ If the wit of man hm1 lieeu to contrive this orpin, 
what could he hale possibly excogitated mure accu- 
rate?**— Store. 

* B. Intrans. : To meditate ; to cogitate. 

“I take it to be my duty to meditate, mid to excogi- 
tate, of myself, wbeiein I may Iwst. by iny travels, 
derive your virtues to the good of your people."— 
Baton : On the La ws of England. 

ex-cog-i ta '-tion, s. [Lat. exengitatio , from 
cxcvfjUutus, pa. par. of excog ita ] The act or 
process of devising or inventing in the 
thoughts; invention; thought; meditation, 

“Wherefore to consideration iierteineth «jccopi'«f<on. 
and advisement."— Sir V. LI got : Cover nour, to. 72 b. 

* ex com men ge, v.t, [O. Fr. excommange= 
au excommunication.] To excommunicate, 

"The Pope excommenged the tonoe, the town© 
nrctirxed the friars."— Udinshcd : Deter, of Ireland, 
di. iii. 

*ex com rmVne, v.t. [Pref. ex, nnd Eng. 
commune (q. v.).] To shut out or exclude from 
fellowship or participation in. 

“ Poets, indeed, were excommuned Pinto’s common- 
wealth. —Oayton : .Votes on Don Quixote, p. SI. 

* cx com-mun -i-ca-ble, a.. [Pref. ex, and 
Eng. commit nicahle (q.v.).] That may or can 
be oxeommmiicated ; liable or deserving to be 
excommunicated. 

“Impious idolaters, wicked lierettckes. persons ex. 
communicable."— Bishop Hall: Algology. (Advert, to 
the Reader.) 

com-mnn'-i-catc, v.t. [From Lat. ex- 
commit iifcafws, pa. par. of orcommimico,] 
Ecdesiol . : To visit with the penalties of ex- 
communication (q.v.) 

ex com-mun d cate, a. & s. [From. Eng. 
excommunicate, v. (q.v.).] Excommunicated. 

“ Thou ahalt stand curst and excommunicate." 

Him feet}). : King John, iii. 1. 

ex-com-mun -i-ca'-tion, s. [Eng. excom- 
municate); -ion; Fr. excommunication ; Sp. 
excomunion; Jtal. scdtktuv. nicazione, all from 
Lat excommu n ica t io. ] 

Ecclesiol. : The spiritual penalty of exclud- 
ing an offender from the communion and all 
the privileges of the Church, and from Chris- 
tian society. It is founded on 1 Cor. v. In 
the first century, those guilty of gross sins, 
and who had been vainly admonished, were 
excommunicated. If they repented, they were 
again admitted to all Christian privileges, but 
alter a second grievous fall, they were finally 
excluded from the ranks of the faithful. 
Among those on whom discipline was exercised 
were Christians who denied their faith for fear 
of their lives during persecution, returning 
again when the danger was over. In the third 
century, during the sharp Decian persecution, 
a controversy arose in the Church as to the 
treatment of these weak brethren. Cyprian, 
Bishop of Carthage, was for severity, a"ud car- 
ried his point against quite a multitude of his 
fellow believers who were in favour of leniency. 
The Novatians in the third ceutury, and the 
Donatists in the fourth, broke off from the 
Church catholic, from causes connected with 
the dissatisfaction they felt that the Church 
had, in their view, too easily restored to t heir 
old status those erring disciples. A distinc- 
tion gradually arose between a lesser aud a 
greater excommunication, the latter called 
also Anathema. In the middle ages, during 
the dominaucy of the Papacy, the greater 
excommunication became a formidable power, 
and was used as a weapon wherewith to assail 
even kings ami emperors. The first reigning 
prince thus excommunicated was Robert, King 
of France, in DOS. The Pope wbo did the deed 
was Gregory V. Many other cases followed. 
In 1077 Gregory VII. excommunicated the 
Emperor Henry IV. of Germany, absolving his 
subjects from their allegiance, and the proud 
monarch had ultimately to seek reconciliation 
with the offended hierarch. In 1208, Pope 
Innocent TIL acted similarly to King John of 
England, the interdict not being reversed till 
1214. To omit other cases, Pope Pius VII. in 
1S09 excommunicated Napoleon T., and in 
1S00, Pope Pius IX. virtually did so to Napo- 
leon 111. and Victor Emmanuel, though nut 
naming the delinquents. 
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ex com mun \ ca tor, s. [Excommuni- 
cate, v.] One who excommunicates. 

"liltiiBelfe was one of the cxcominauicatort,"— 
Prynne : Treachery <t Disloyally, pt. 1,, p. 19. 

cx-com mun'-i-ca-tor y, a. [Eng. cxcom- 
mu>iu‘K/(0; -an/.] ’Pertaining to or causing 
cxcoiumuuication. 

* cx com mu '- 111 on, s. [Pref. ex, and Eng. 
commu n ion. j Exeoin m uni cation . 

" Holding forth tli* dieadful sponge of excommu- 
nton .'* — AD It on : Church Government, bk. 11. .ch. iii. 

ex con fes so, pk [Lat.] From that which 
is conceded or granted. 

* cx cor i-a-blc, a. [Lat. excori( o)= to ex- 
coriate, mid*Eng. -able.] Capable of being ex- 
coriated ; that may or can be stripped off. 

“Tlie scaly Covering of fishes . . . eveu iu such as 
nee excoriable.' — Browne : Cyrus’ Garden, c. iii. 

ex cor' I ate, v.t. [Lat. ercoriafas, pa. par. 
of excario : ex = off. and cerium = skin, cover- 
ing.] To strip off tlie skin or covering; to flay. 

“The bait of the island Sqiiuieua . . . excoriates 
the ski n.'— Boyle; ll'orir, v. 

ex-cor-i-ate, cx-cor l-at-ed, a. [Lat. 
excortutns, pa. par. of excorio.] Stripped of 
the skin or covering ; flayed, skinned. 

ex-cor-i-a'-tion, s. [Sp. excoriacion ; Ital. 
escoriazone, from Lat. excoriatus, pa. par. of 
rxcorio.] 

I. Literally : 

1. The art of excoriating or stripping of the 
skin or covering ; a flaying ; a wearing off of 
the skin. 

'* A little before the excoriation of Marsyas." 

Brewer : Lingua, iii. 5. 

2. The state of beiug excoriated ; loss of 
skin ; an abrasion. 

“ItlienJeth . . . the excoriations or frettlngs of the 
eyelids." — P. Holland : PlUtie, bk. xxiii eh. iii. 

*11. Fig . : The act of stripping of posses- 
sions; robbery, plunder, spoliation. 

“ It hath marvellously enhanced the revenues of the 
crow n, though with a pitiful excoriation of the poorer 
sort." — Vowel, 

* ex cor -ti cate, v.t. [Pref. ex - away, off, 
cortex (gemt.. corticis)= bark, aud suff. -ate.] 
To strip off the bark or rind. 

" Some fit instrument of wood, which may not excor- 
ticate the tree.”— Evelyn Disc, oil Forest Trees, ch. xxvt. 

*ex-cor-ti ca tion, s. [Eng. excorticate) ; 
-ioa.) 7‘lie act of stripping the bark or rind off. 

* ex'-crc-a-ble, a. [Lat. ercreabilis, .from 
excreo — to cxcreate (q.v,).] That may or cau 
be discharged or ejec ted by spitting. 

* ex'-crc-atc, v.t. [Lat. cxcrcatus, pa. par. 
of excreo : ex = out, aud seven = to hawk, to 
hem.] To eject ov discharge from the throat 
by hawking and spittiug ; to spit out. 

*ex ere a -tlon, ». [Eng. excreat(e); -ion.] 
The act or process of spitting out. 

" Offend the mouth with ugly excreations ’ 

Sylvester : Tobacco Battered, 827. 

ex'-cre-ment (1), s. [Lit. excrementum = 
reru.se, ordure, from Lat. excretvm , sup. of 
ercerno = to sift out, to separate : ex = out, 
away, and cerao = to sift.] Matter excreted 
and ejected ; that wliicli is ejected or dis- 
charged from the body after digestiou ; excre- 
tion. 

"The excrements of horses are nothing but hay. and. 
Jia such, combustible .” — A rbuthnot : On Aliments 

* ex -ere ment (2), s. [Lat. excresco - to grow 
out.] Anything growing out of the body : as 
hair, nails, Ac. ; an excrescence. 

" Why is time such a uiggard of his hair, beiug, as it 
Is, so plentiful sm excreiticnt I '— Shakesp. ; Comedy of 
Errors, il 2 

ex-crc -men'- tal, a. [Eug. excrement; -al.) 
Pertaining to nr of the uature of excrement ; 
voided or excreted as excrement by the uatural 
passages of the body. 

" Whether those little dusty particles lie excrement nl 
separations ."— Browne • Vulgar Errours, bk. ii„ ch. vii. 

* ex-crc mcn-ti-tial (tial as shal), a. 

[Eng. excrement ; -itial.] Pertaining to* excre- 
ment ; containing excrement; consisting of 
matter excveted from the human body. 

* ex crc men-ti -tious, a. [Eng. excrement; 
-itious,] 

I. Containing or consisting of excrement ; 
excrement itial. 

“ In which passage It Is disbnrtln ned uf those cxerc . 
mentitious Btreams ."— Boyle : Works, i. 103. 


2. Excrescent. 

" You will iuy that hair 1 m but *ti rxcremcntitlout 
thiu n. ’—Bowcll : Letters, bk l„ f 1.. let. 31. 

*cx-cr 6 s' 90 , s. [Lat. txcrcsco — to grow out; 
ex = out. ami crcsco = to grow.] An increase. 

"There happened ill the oulning sometimes nu 
excrc&ce ou the tale of live or xix KhillingH or thereby 
in cue hundred i>uunds."— Forbes : Suppl. Doc., p. 50. 

ex crcs'-^enjc, * 6 x-crcs'- 9 en jy, $. 
[Fr. excrescence, from Lai. excrescent La , from 
excresccns, pr. pnr. of excresco = to grow out.] 

I. Lit, : Ail outgrowth ; an excrescent ap- 
pendage; anything which grows out of another 
without use, and contrary to the common order 
of production. 

"Mountains have been looked upon by some os 
warts and superfluous excrescences.' — Bay : On the 
Creation, pt ii. 

*11. Figuratively : 

1. An extraordinary or unnatural append- 
age. 

"All beyond this is monstrous, 'tis out of nature. 
*tis an excrescence, ami not a ll\ my part of poetry " — 
Dryden. 

2. An extravagant or excessive outbreak: 
as, an excrescence of joy. 

ex-cres - 9 cnt, «. [Lat. excrescens, pr. par. of 

cxcrcsco. ] 

I. Lit. : Growing out of or uuon something 
else in au unnatural manner. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Superfluous. 

" Expuuge the whole, or lop the excrescent parte." 

Pope: Essay on Man, ii. 49. 

2. Added ; not originally or properly be- 
longing : as in the word empty, thep is excres- 
cent. 

excrescent consonants. A term in- 
troduced by Professor Key {Philological Essays, 
p. 204) to designate what before was called 
Epenthesis. 

ex-cres- 9 ©n'-tial, a. Pertaining to or 
resembling an excrescence. 

*ex-cre te, v.t. & i. [Lat. excretes, pa. par. of 
cjceerno = to separate, to sift.] 

A. Trans. : To discharge by any of the ex- 
cretory passages. 

** The nature and quality of the excreted Bubatauce." 
—^Palcy: .Vat lira l Iheology, ch. xiii.. 5 2 

B. Intrims. : To be emitted or discharged. 

" Vaporous fume that excrete forth from the brain." 
— Vcmtcr ; Via Recta, p. 30L 

ex-crc '-tine, s. [Lat. excret(io); -in (Chcm.) 
(qv.).] 

CTiem. : CygH^gSCo, a peculiar crystalliz- 
able substance found by Marcet in hnuian 
faeces; very soluble in etiier, sparingly soluble 
in cold alcohol, insoluble in water. It has 
an alkaline reaction, and is not decomposed 
by dilute mineral acids. 

ex cre’-tion, s. [Lat. excretin , from excrctus, 
)>a. par. of excemo; Fr. excretion ; Sp. excre- 
cion; Ital. escre 2 ione.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A throwing off or ejecting of animal 
fluids from the body; the voiding of excre- 
ment. 

“ The constant Bojrfi ration aud excretion whereof la 
necessary for the presen' ation of life." — Bay: On the 
Creation, pt ii.. y. 339. 

2. That which is excreted ; excrement. 

"The aptness of their excretion to the purpose, ita 
property of hardening into a shell.*'— Paley: A'atttrai 
Theology, eh. xix. 

II. Physiology: 

1. Animal ; The collection and discharge at 
particular parts of various matters which are 
no longer of use in the animal economy. Ex- 
amples, urine aud sweat. It is partly opposed 
to secretion. 

2. Vegetable: Any superfluous matter thrown 
off externally by a living plant. 

ex creative, a. [Eng. excrct(e) ; -ire.] Hating 
the power of separating and excreting fluid 
matter from the body ; excretory. 

** A diminution of the body happens by the excretive 
faculty, exueniing and evacuating more than neces- 
sary '—Harvey : o« Consumptions. 

ex-cre-tor y» a. & $. [Eng. excrete); - ory ; 

Fr. excretcire.] 

A. As odj. : Having the quality or power 
of excretion ; excretive. 

" The excretory ducts of the mucilaginous glands ’ 
—Denham : Physico-TItcology, bk. iv., ch. viii. (Note 
1U 
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B. As substantive : 

Aitat.: A dnet or vessel serving to revive 
and excrete matter. 

" Exeretorfes of the body fire noth tug but slender 
s!Ii>h ui the arteries, deriving au appropriated juice 
from the blood."— Cheyne. 

excretory-organs, s. pi. 

Anat.: The organs by winch excretion takes 
place. Specif., the akin, the lungs, and the 
kidneys. 

cx cript, s. fLat. exscriptus, pa. par. of ex- 
scribo — to write out.] 

Law : A copy, a writing copied from another. 
(Wharton.) 

* cx cru 91-a-ble (or 91 as shi), a. [Lat. 
excruciabilis, from wrcriicfo.] That may or 
can be tortured or tormented. 

* cx-cru -91-a-ment (or 91 as shi), s. [Lat. 
excrucio = to torture, and Eng. sutt. •mrnt.) 
Anguish, torment, torture. 

•• To this wild of son owes mid excructammfa site was 
con fined."— Xttahc: Lenten Btuffe. 

cx cru -91-ato (or 91 as shi), v.t. [Excru- 
ciate, a. J To torture, to torment, to inflict 
the most severe pains on. 

"The toiinenta of ejn'rmHnting pain.'*— Knox : Es- 
says, H8. 

•ex cru 9i-at8 (or 9 i as shi), a. [l.at. rx~ 
emteiutus, pa. par. of excrucio = to torture 
great : ex— out, fully, ami cmcio — to torture; 
crux (genit. erncis) = a cross.] Excruciated, 
tortured, tormented, on the jack. 

” Here my heart long time excruciate. 

Among the leaves I rested nil that night.'’ 

Chapman : Homer' t Odyssey. X. SS2, 

ex cru 91 at trig (or 91 as shi), pr. par. k 
a. [Excruciate, r.) 

A. Aspr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Causing the most intense pain ; 
extremely painful ; torturing, tormentiug. 

"Men were sentenced to palu so excruciating, that 
they begged to be sent to the gallows."— Macaulay : 
Hitt. Eng., eh. lv. 

ex-cru 91-at-ihg-ly (or 91 as shi), adv. 
[Eng. excruciating; dy.] In au excruciating 
manner. 

ex-cru -91 -a tion (or 91 as shi), s. [Lat. ex- 

cruciatio, from excnickitus, pa. par. of excrucio.] 
The act of torturing or tormenting with in- 
tense pain ; the state of being tortured or 
tormented ; torment, extreme pain. 

"The fvettiugs, the thwarting*, and the excrucia- 
tions of life ."— Eeltham : Resolves, ii 31. 

* ex-cu-ba tion, s. [Lat. excvbatio, from 
excvbo = to lie out of doors, to keep watch : 
ex = out, and cubo = to lie down.) The act of 
watching all night. 

ex cu bi tbr'-i-um, s. [Lat., from exctibo.) 

Arch. : A gallery or loft in a church where 
watch was kept at night on the eve of any 



EXCUBITORIUM 

Io the Abbey Church, St. Alban*. 

gTeat festival, and from which the great 
shrines were observed. 

ex cu'-dit, v.t. [Lat., 3rd pers. sing. perf. 
indie, of excudo = to engrave.) He engraved 
it ; a word placed at the bottom of an engrav- 
ing, preceded by the name of the engraver. 

* ex-cu .1 -pa-ble, a. fPref, ex, and Eng. 
culpable (q. v.).] That may or can be excul- 
pated, or freed from blame. 


<3X cul pate, v.t. [Lat. exculjiatus , pa. par 
of exculi>o ; cx = ont, away, and culpa= blame.] 

1. To clear or free by words from tin- impu- 
tation or charge ol a fault, or crime ; to justify. 

"The Author prefixed a something in which he ex- 
culpated himself from being the author of the heroic 
epistle.' — Mas<m . Epistle to Dr. Shebbearc. (Note.) 

2. To regard as innocent ; to acquit; to ex- 
onerate. 

" I exculpate him further for hi* writing against 
me.'’ — Milman. 

r For the difference between to exculj>ate 
and to exonerate, see Exonerate. 

cx cul pa tion, s. [Lat. exculpatio, from 
exculmtus, pa. par. of exculpo.) The act of 
exculpating or freeing from a charge or impu- 
tation of fault or crime ; a vindication, a justi- 
fication, an absolving. 

" In Scotland the law allow* of an exculpation, by 
vvlik-h the prisoner Is suffered before the trial to prove 
the thing to be impossible " — Burnet : Hist. Own Time 
(sn. KM). 

% Letters of excidpation : 

Scots Tmw: A warrant granted at the suit of 
the defendant in a criminal case to compel the 
attendance of the witnesses whose evidence, 
he believes, will tend to his exculpation. 

ex cul pa tir y, n. [Pref. ex, and Eng. 
ridpatni~y (q.v.).] Tending to exculpate or 
clear from a charge or imputation ; containing 
excuse or vindication. 

“Till* fond And eager acceptance of an exculpatory 
comment"— Johnson : Lives of the Poets; Pope. 

* ex cur', v.i. [Lat. excurro : ex — out, and 
curro — to run.) To pass beyond proper 
limits ; to go or run to extremes. 

"Hi* disease was an asthma, oft excurring to an 
orthopucela . the cause, a translation of tartarous 
humour* from hi* joints to ht* lung*."— Harvey. 

ex cur rent, a. [Lat. excurrens, pr. par. of 
excicrro ~ to run out, to project.) 

Bot. : Projecting or running beyond the edge 
or poiut of anything ; the term used when 
there is an axis remaining uniformly in the 
centre of a structure, while all the other parta 
are regularly disposed around it. Example, 
tlie stein of Pinvsdbies. ( Lindley .) 

* ex curse, v.t. & i. [Lat. excursus, pa. par. 
of exenrro.] 

A. 7Y«u*. ; To make an excursion through : 
to pass or journey through. (HoHam.) 

B. Introns. : To make a digression ; to 
digress. 

" But uow 1 excurse " — Richardson : Clarissa. Lii. 71. 

ex cur Sion, s. [Lat. excursio = a running 
out, from excursus, pa. par. of exntrro : ex = 
out, and curro = to run ; Fr. & Sp. excursion ; 
Ital. escifrsiomr.) 

* 1. A running out ; a charge, an attack. 

*■ A pious, zealous, most religious sonne. 

Who ou the enemy excursion made." 

Browne . Britannia s Pastorals, hk. lii., b. L 

2. A hostile expedition or incursion into the 
territory of another. 

"They would make excursions and waste the coun 
try*—/*. Holland : Livy, p. 77. 

3. Aii expedition or wandering into aome 
distant part. 

"The loiud extends its thoughts often even beyond 
the utmost expansion of matter, and makes excursions 
into that incomprehensible.”— Locke. 

4. A short journey to some point or place 
for purposes of health or pleasure. 

5. The act of deviating or rambling from 
the stated or usual path ; a wandering beyond 
the fixed or ordinary limits. 

"The causes of those great excursions of the season* 
Into the extremes of cold and heat are very obscure. 1 
— Arbuthnot : On Air. 

* 6. A digression ; a wandering or rambling 
from tlie subject. 

" Ex|>ect not that 1 should beg p&rdon for this ex- 
cursion. ’’—Boy/e: Seraphick Love. 

* 7. A projecting addition to a building. 

"That small excursion out of gentlemen's halls in 
Hasetshire 1* commouly called an orial."— Fuller : 
Church History, vi. 285. 

excursion ticket, s. A ticket for an 
excursion or pleasure trip by rail or otherwise. 

excursion train, s. A train running 
specially for the conveyance of travellers on 
an excursion or pleasure trip to and from 
some particular place. 

*ex cur sion, r i. [Excursion,*.] To make 
an excursion or trip ; to travel. 

"Yesterday I exrurstoned twent> miles: lo-day 1 
write a fe* letter*. '—Lamb 


* ex-cur sion al, a. [Eng .excursion; -<iL) 
Of or pertaining to an excursion. 

" Pray let me divide the little excursions excesses 
of the Journey among the gentlemen.” — /sickens : 
Letters, III. 106 (1818). 

* ex cur sion cr, *. [Eng. excursion; -er.\ 
The same as Excursionist (q.v.). 

" The royal rzrurslontrs did not return till Jx-tweea 
nix and seven o'clock.' — Had. ff Arblay : Mary, Ui. Ill 

ex cur -sion ist, *. [Eng. excursion; -trt.) 

1. On who goes on an excursion or plea- 
sure trip ; one who travels by an excursion 
train. 

2. One whose profession it ia to provide 
facilities for making excursions. 

‘ cx cur -slon-ize, v.i. [Eng. excursion; 
-ize.] To make an excursion. 

* ex -cur'-slve, a. [Lat. excursus), pa. par. 
of excwrro; Eng. adj. suff. -m.J Prone or 
given to rambling, wandering, or deviating ; 
exploring. 

'• Not’treacherou* to the mind's excursive power." 

IV ordneorth : Excursi'/n, bk_ lv. 

* ex-cur' sive ly, a/lv. [Eng. excursive ; dy.] 
In a wandering manner ; at random. 

"The flesh of animals, which feed excursively, ts 
allowed to have a higher flavour than that of tho*« 
who are cooi>etl up."— Boswell : Life of Johnson, t 85. 

’ex-cur sive ness, *. [Eng. excursive; 
•ness.l A tendency or prooeness to wander, 
ramble, or deviate from the subject ; a dis- 
position to search or inquire widely into 
matters. 

"With a sober spirit of Inquiry, be JMr. Bryant] 
poesenae* a free excurriveness of mind.”— Brit ish Critic, 
Jan . 1798. 

ex cur sus, s. [I^at.] A dissertation or di- 
gression appended to a work, and containing 
a more full exposition of some point or topic 
in it than could be given in the notes to the 
text. 

ex cu^ -a-ble, *ex-cu§ e-a-ble, a. [Lat. 

excusabilis , from excuso — to excuse ; Fr. & 
Sp. excusable ; Ital. escusabilc, scusabUe .) 

1. Of persons : That may or can be excused or 
pardoned ; deserving of or entitled to pardon. 

" Ye be noX. excusable.'— Chaucer : Boethius, bk. L 

2. Of things: Admitting of excuse or justi- 
fication ; pardonable. 

•' Homicide iu self-defence, or ic deftndendo, upon a 
sudden affray, is also excusable rather than justinablo, 
by the English law."— Blackstone: Comment., bk. iv„ 
ch. It 

excusable homicide, *. 

Law : Homicide of one or other of two 
kinds : (1) By misadventure, when a man 
doing a lawful* act accidentally kills another. 
(2) Upon a principle of self-preservation ; as, 
when a person is attacked by a robber, or 
when he is defending his wife, child, or ser- 
vant, kills the assailant without intending to 
do so. 

ex- cu§-a-ble ness, ’ex- cus e - a-ble- 
ness, s. [Eng. excusable ; -nass. j The quality 
or state of being excusable. 

"The innocence or excuseableness of some men's 
mistakes about these matters.” — Sharjt: A Discourse 
on Conscience. 

cx-CU£'-a-bly, adv. [Eng. ercnsab(k); dy.] 
In an excusable manner or degree ; pardon- 
ably, justifiably. 

" We excusably mistake the nature of the case.”— 
Seeker; Sermons, vol. i., ser. 12. 

*ex-cus-a tion, * ex cus-a-clon,s. [Lat 

excusatio, from excusatus, pa. par. of cxcuso =to 
excuse (q.v,). ; Fr. exciisnteon Sp. cxcusacion ; 
Ital. esevsazione, scu*(L?ioR€.] An excuse, vin- 
dication, or apology. 

" Prefaces, nud passages, and excusations, and other 
speeches of reference to the person, are great wastes of 
time."— Bacon: Essays ; Of Dispatch. 

*ex-cus'-a tor, s. [Lat.; Fr. excusatcur ; 
Ital. scusatore ] One who makes excuse, 
apology, or defeoce for another ; an excuser, 
an apologist. 

"This brought on the sending an excusator in tbe 
name of the king and kingdom "—Burnet; Hist. Re- 
formation, bk ii. 

ex-cus-a-tdr-y, a. [Eng. excusator ; - y .] 
Making excuse or apology ; containing or of 
the nature of an excuse or apology ; apolo- 
getical. 

"He made excusatory answesa." — Wood • Annals 
C»iv of Oxford (an. 1337». 
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fo-CU£'e, v.t. & i. [Fr. excuser ; from Lat. 
excuso = to free from a charge : ex = out, away, 
and causa = a cause, a charge; Sp. excusar; 
Port, fscwsar; ltal. escusore, scHsare.) 

A. Transitive: 

x. To form or constitute an excuse, for; to 
exonerate, to absolve, to exculpate; to free 
from blame or guilt. 

3. To ask pardon or indulgence for ; to make 
excuses for; to justify, to vindicate. 

“Think you that we excuse ourselves uuto you 7"— 
2 Coriuth. xii. 19. 

3. To extenuate by excuses or apology ; to 
make excuses for. 

” Bad meu excuse their faults, good meu will leave 
them ; 

He acts the third crime that defends the first " 

R. Jonson. 

4. To pardon, to forgive, to acquit. 

5. To condone, to overlook. 

” I must excuse what cannot he amended.* 

Shakesp.: Cvriolanus, Iv. 7. 

6. To disengage or free from an obligation 
or duty. 

" I pray thee have me excused."— Luke xiv. 19. 

7. To regard with indulgence. 

’• Excuse some courtly stains ; 

No whiter page than Addison's remains " 

Pope : Satires . v. 215. 

8. To remit, to forgive ; not to exact, ns, To 
excuse a debt 

9. To clear from blame or guilt ; to justify, 
to exculpate. 

“ Pray God the Duke of York excuse himself,” 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI., 1. a 

*B. Intrans. : To make excuses. 

"And they all at once beganne to excuse.”— Bible 
(1551) : Luke xiv. 19. 

Or abb thus discriminates between to ex* 
ruse and to jmrdon: “ We excuse a small fault, 
we pardon a great fault ; we excuse that which 
personally affects ourselves ; we pardon that 
which offends against morals : we may excuse 
as equals ; we can pardon only as superiors. 
We exercise good nature in excusing; we exer- 
cise generosity or mercy in pardoning . Friends 
excuse each other for the unintentional omission 
of formalities ; it is the privilege of the supreme 
magistrate to pardon, criminals whose offences 
will admit of pardon: the violation of good 
manners is inexcusable in those who are culti- 
vated ; falsehood is unpardonable even in a 
child." ( Crabb : Eng . Synon .) 


Excuse, s. [Excusp, v . ] 

1. The act of excusing, apologizing, defend- 
ing, or justifying. 

" Heaven put It in thy mind to take It hence. 

That thou might'st win the more thy father's love. 
Pleading so wisely in rxruse of it." 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV.. Iv. 5. 

2. A plea offered in extenuation or justifi- 
cation ; an apology. 

“We find out some excuse or other for deferring 
good resolutious, 'till our intended retreat is cut off by 
death." — Addison. 

3. That which excuses or extenuates ; an 
extenuation. 

•*[I] am damned wythout excuse yt I beleue them 
not.’Wo/in Frith A Boke, to, 9. 

4. Justification, pardon, forgiveness. 

" This desire might have excuse” 

Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 235. 

5. A pretended reason, plea, or ground : as, 
It was only an excuse to get away. 

‘•Weave unwilling and hackward, imagine difficul- 
ties, con trive excuse*. ^ — Seeker ; Sermons, vol.i., 6er. 15 
For the difference between excuse and 
pretence, see Pretence. 

•Sx-cus'e less, a. [Eng. excuse; dess.] 

1. Of persons: Without excuse or defence. 

“ The Gentiles hat! the means of obtaining so much 
knowledge of God as to render them excuselessf — 
Boyle : Works, vL 765. 

2. Of things: That cannot be excused ; in- 
excusable ; unpardonable. 

“The voluntary enslaving myself Is excusclcss. ” — 
Afore : Decay of Piety. 

•ex-cuse-ment, s. [Eng. excuse; • ment .] 
Excuse, defence. 

"So thilke excusement was none." Gotcer. l. 76. 


f ex-cus er, s. [Eng .excuse); - er .] 

1. One who makes excuses or apology for 
another ; an apologist. 

" In vain would his excusers endeavour to palliate 
his enormities, by Imputing them to madness.”— Swift. 

2. One who excuses or forgives another. 


•ex-cuss', *ex-cusse, v.t. [Lat. cxeussus, 
pa. par. of exetttio — to shake out : ex = out, 
and quatio = to shake.) 


I, Ordinary Language : 

1. To shake olf, to get rid of. 

“They could not totally exewi* the notion of a Deity 
out of their miuda"— stHUngjieet : Orig. Sacra, i. l. 

2. To discuss, to decipher. 

“To take some pains in exetusing some old docu* 
ments."— Junius (1654). 

II. Ijxio : To dispossess and seize ; to distrain. 

“ The person of a man ought not., hy the civil law, to 
he taken for a debt, unless hln goods and estate have 
been first excutsed."— AyUffc : Parergon. 

* cx ciis -sion, s. [Lat. excussio, from excur- 
sus, pa, par. of erc^io.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of shaking off. 

“After the just excussio*t of that servile yoke" — 
Bp. Hall: Married Clergy, bit t„ § 3, 

2. The act of discussing, sifting, or inquiring 
into. 

" Illustration and execution are cut off." — flacon . On 
Learning ( bk. vi., ch. 11. 

11. Law : The act of seizing and detaining 
under legal process, distraint. 

“ If upon an excusslon there ore not goods to satisfy 
the Judgment, his body may he attached." — Ayliffe : 
Pareryon. 

ex'-c-at, s. [Lat. = he may go out; 3 pers. 
sing. pr. subj. of exeo = to go out : cx = out, 
and co = to go.) 

1. Leave of absence : as to a student at the 
universities. 

2. A permission granted by a hishop to a 
priest to go out of his diocese. 

3. Apermlssion hy a Roman Catholic bishop 
to one of his subjects to take orders in another 
diocese. 

ex -c cra-ble, a. [Lat. execrabilis, from 
execror == to execrate (q.v.) ; Fr. execrable; Sp. 
execrable; ltal. esecrabile .) 

1, Detestable, hateful, accursed, abominable, 

“ Give sentence on this execrable wretch." 

Shakesp.: Titus Andronicus. V. 8. 

* 2. Piteous, lamentable. 

“The execrable passion of Christ." — It. Hill: Path- 
way to Piety (1629), p. 149. 

ex'- e - era - ble - ness, $. [ Eng. execrable ; 

■ness.] Th*e quality or state of being execrable. 

ex'-e-cra-bly, odv. [Eng. execrable); - ly .] 
In an execrable manner ; cursedly, abomin- 
ably, detestably. 

” As execrably virtuous, as sinful, as odious now to 
God as ever.” — Prynne : 1 H'utriomastix, vi. 19. 

ex-e-crate, v.t. [Lat, execratus, exsecratus, 
pa. par. of execror. exsecror = to curse greatly : 
ex = out, fully, and sacro = to consecrate, to 
declare accursed ; soccr = sacred, accursed ; 
Fr. execrer ; Sr. execror.) 

I. To curse*, to imprecate evil upon; to 
abominate, to detest utterly, to abhor. 

"The nation execrated tho cruelties which had been 
committed ou the Highlanders." — Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch, Mil. 

* 2. To bring curses upon ; to render hate- 
ful, detested, or abominable. 

“ As if mere plebeian noise were enough to execrate 
anything as devilish.' — Jeremy Taylor 

ex-e-cra tion, s. [Lat. execratio, exsecratio, 
from execratus, exsecratus, pa. par. of execror , 
exsecror; Fr. exceraiiwm ; Sp. execracion; ltal. 
esecrazione .] 

1. The act of cursing ; an imprecation of 
evil ; an expression of utter detestation. 

“ He was sure to take every opportuuity of over- 
whelming them with execration and invective." — 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 

* 2. That which is accursed ; anything h Id 
in detestation or abomination. 

“They shall be an execration and an astonishment, 
and a curse, and a reproach.'*— Jer. xliv 12. 

* ex'-e era tious, a. [Eng. execrat(e ); -ious.) 
Cursing, execrating. 

“A whole volley of such like sxecratious wishes.”— 
Richardson : Clarissa, viii. 99. 

* ex'-e-cra tive, a. [Eng. execrat(c); -ive.) 
Cursing, vilifying. 

“ Execratire Roman history intercalated an alpha' 
betie letter.' —Carlyle : Fretich Revolution, pt. iii., 
hk. h. ch. i. 

*cx'-e-cra-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. execrative ; 
-ly.] With cursing or curses. 

“ Foul old Rome screamed cxccratieely her loudest,'* 
— Carlyle : French Revolution, pt, iii., hk. i., ch. i. 

* ex-e-cra-tdr-y, o. A s. [As if from a 
Lat. execratorius, from execratus, pa. par. of 
execror.] 


A- As atlj. : Cursing, abusive, denunciatory. 

“Without executory comment." — C. Kingsley, 
Yeast, ch. xiv. 

B. As subst. : A form or formulary of exe- 
cration. 

“The notice of the ceiemony is very agreeable to 
tho vxcoatory which is now used hy them; wherein 
they profoundly curse the Christiana."— L. Addison: 
State of the Jews, p. 17». 

* ex cct (ek-sect')» v.t. [Lat. cxsectus , pa. 
par. of exseco — to cut out <»r away . ex — out, 
away, and scco = to cut.) To cut out or away. 

“ Were it not for the effusion of blood which would 
follow an exeetton, the liver might not only he exerted. 
hut its office supplied hy the spleen and other purtH.” 
—Harvey : On Consumption. 

*ex ec tion (ck - sec - tion), a. [Lat. ex- 

seetio, from expect us, pa. par. of exseco.) The 
act of cutting out or away. 

* ex-e-cut'-a-ble, a. [Fr., from executer =s 
to execute.)' That may or can be executed, 
performed, or carried out. 

" The whole pro]ect is set dow n as executable at 
eight millions." — Edinburgh Review . [Ogilvie.) 

ex-ec -u tant, s [Fr., pr. par. of executer.] 
One who performs; a performer: as, an execu- 
tant on the piano. 

“ Rosamond, with the executants instinct, had seired 
his manner of playing.” — O. Eliot: Mlddlemarch, 
ch. xvL 

ex'-e-CUte, v.t. & i. [Fr. exicuter, from Lat. 
execulus, exsccutus , pa. par. of exsequor = to 
follow out, to perform : ex = out, and sequor 
— to follow; Sp. & Port, executur ; ltal, 
esecutare.] 

A, Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To follow or carry out to the end ; to 
complete, to perform, to do. 

“ He casts into the balauco the promise of a reward 
to such as should execute, and of punishment to such 
as should neglect, their commission.'' — houth. 

2. To carry into effect * to put in force ; to 
give effect to. 

“ Even the warrant of the Chief Justice of England 
could not be executed without the help of a company 
of musketeers." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. liL 

3. To perform, to infiiet, to carry out. 

"Absalom pronounced sentence of death against hit 
brother, aud had it exec it ted too."— Locke. 

4. To put to death according to legal pro- 
cess ; to punish capitally. 

" To execute the noble duke at Calais." 

shakesp. : Richard II., Iv. i, 

* 5. To kill in any way. 

“ The treacherous Faatolfe wounds my peace, 

Whom with niy bare fl&ts I would execute. 

If l now had hiui," -Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI., L 4. 

* 6. To use, to make use of. 

“ Jn felleat manner execute your arms." 

Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, v. 7. 

7. To make, to do, to carry out with art. 

“These sculptures were designed hy Phidias, and 
were executed by him." — Cassells Technical Educator, 
pt. X., p. 197. 

II. Technically : 

1. Law: To perform what is required to 
give validity to any legal instrument, as by 
signing, sealing, &c. 

2. Music : To perform a piece. 

B. Intratisitive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To perform a duty or office ; to accom- 
plish a purpose. 

“ The cannon against St. Stephen's gate executed so 
well, that the portcullis und gate were broken, and 
entry opened into the city." — Sir J. Hayward. 

2. To act, to work. 

“ With courage on he goes : doth execute 
With counsel . ami returns with victory.” 

Daniel ■ Death of Earl qf Devonshire. 

II. ilfwsic; To perform or play a piece of 
music. 

TI Crabb thus discriminates between to 
execute , to fulfil , and to perform : “ To execute 
is more than to fulfil, and to fulfil than to 
perform. To execute is to bring about an end ; 
it involves active measures, and is peculiarly 
applicable to that which is extraordinary, or 
to that which requires particular spirit and 
talents ; schemes of ambition are executed: to 
fulfil is to satisfy a moral obligation ; it is ap- 
plicable to those duties in which rectitude 
and equity are involved ; we fulfil the duties 
of citizens : to perform is to carry through by 
simple action or labour ; it is more particu- 
larly applicable to the ordinary and regular 
business of life ; we perform a work or a task. 
One executes according to the intentions of 
others ; the soldier executes tbe orders of his 
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executed -executrico 


general ; tho merchant executes the connnis- 
stuns of his correspondent : o ne fuljlls accord- 
ing to the wishes and expectations of others.” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

gx'-e-out-ed, pa. par, or a. [Execute.] 


executed consideration, s. 

Law : A consideration which is executed 
before the promise upon which It is founded 
is made. 

executed -contract, s. 

Law: A contract carried out at the time 
it is msde. 

"A contract limy nlao be either rarcufctf. ns If A 
agrees to change horwea with B, mid they do It tinuio- 
di.itHyj til which cnae the i>osse*slon and the right 
are transferred together: or It may be executory, as tf 
they agree to change next week ; here the right only 
vests, and their reciprocal i>r -perty In each other s 
horse is not In possesion but in action ; for a contract 
executed, which differs In nothing from a grant, con. 
▼eye a cnoae In poa*e*8iim ; a contract executory con- 
veys only a cIhibc in action -*' — Blaekstone ■' Comment., 
bk. ii., ch. 3<5. 

executed-estates, s. pi. 

Law: Estates in possession. 

executed-trust, s. 

Law : A trust in which no set further than 
one which has been done already is requisite 
to give eft'eot to the trust : as, when an estate 
is eonveyed to the use of A and his heirs, witli 
a simple declaration of the trust for B and his 
heirs, (inmrtoit.) 

executcd-use, s. 

Law: The first use in a conveyance upon 
which the Statute of Uses operated by bring- 
ing the possession to it, the legal estate con- 
sisting of use and possession combined. (TU/iar- 
ton.) [Use, Law.} 


i)X-e cut'-er, s. [Eng. cxecnf(e); -er.] 

1, Oue who executes or performs anything. 
"The exeentert of his edieta."— Barrow : Sermons. 
voL L, ser. 12* 

* 2. An executor (q.v.). 

*• Let's choose executors, and talk of wills: 

And yet not »o: for what can we hei| neath?" 

.X hakesp. : Rich trd //., HL 2. 

^ In this sense pronounced e. i-ecf-u-tZr. 

* 3. An executioner. 


" The sad-eyed iustice with his surly hum 
Delivers o'er to executors pale 
The lazy yawning drone." 

Shakesp. : Henry r., L 2. 


ex-e'-CU-ter-ship, s. [Eng. executor ; • ship .] 
The office of an executor ; an executorship. 

” For fishiug fur testaments and executerships it ts 
worse, by bow much men submit themselves to mean 
persous than In sendee."— Bacon .* Essays; Of Ilichcs. 


£x-e-cu -tion, 'ex-e-cu cion, s. [Fr. 

execution, from Uat. exsecutio, from exsecutus, 
pa. par. of ex^eqnor : Sp. execution; Port, cxe- 
cug&o; Ital. esecuzione.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

]. The act of executing, performing, or ac- 
complishing; performance ; accomplishment. 
'• I like thy counsel : and bow well I like tt. 

The execution of it shall make known." 

Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, 1. 3, 

2. The act of carrying into effect or nf giving 
effect to. 


3. Death inflicted according to legal pro- 
cess ; capital punishment. 

" I have seen, 

Wheu, after execution. Judgment hath 
Repented o'er his do 'in.'' 

Shakes}/ ; Measure for Men sure, it. 2. 

4. Destruction , destructive effect ; slaugh- 
ter ; frequently used with the verb to do ; as, 
The shot did great execution. 


" Brave Macbeth, with hi9 brandished steel, 
Which smoked with bloody execution, 

Carved out his passage. ' 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, i 2. 


* 5. The art of sacking a town. 


“ Or in execution 

Old bed rid beldames, without teeth or tongues. 
That would not fly his fury." 

Beaum. & Flet. : Mad Lover, i L 


II. Technically : 

1. Art: That mode by which a painter, 
8cnlptor, &e., produces his paintings, sculp- 
tures, &c., sometimes termed handling, pen- 
cilling, &c., and by which, as much as by 
general style, his genuine works may be 
known ; the right mechanical use of the means 
of art to produce a given end ; the mechanical 
means of bringing out the desired effect. 


2. Law: 


(1) The act of giving validity to a legal in- 
strument ; as bv signing, sealing, &e. : as, the 
execution of a deed 


(•J) The carrying into effect of a sentence, 
decision, or judgment of a court; the last act 
of the law in completing the process by which 
justice is to be done, by which the possession 
of land or debt, damages or costs, is obtained. 

*' The buff st*p In a suit U the wruf/oa of the judg- 
ment, or putting the sentence of tho law In force. This 
is performed in different mamicra, according to the 
nature of the action upon which It 1 b founded, and of 
the judgment w litcb Is had or recovered.*— Btackstone: 
Comment., hk 111., cli. 1C. 

(3) The warrant or Instrument by which the 
proper officer is empowered to carry a judg- 
ment into effect. It is issued by the clerk of 
the Court, and is levied by the sheriff, his 
deputy, or a constable, upon the estate, goods, 
or body of the debtor. 

3. Music: The performance of any piece; 
facility in manipulation, combined with taste, 
grace, and expression. 

^1 Execution by a messenger at arms or other 
officer oj the law : 

Scots Imw : An attestation under the hand 
of the messenger or other officer that he has 
given the citatioo or executed the diligence 
in terms of his warrant for so doing. Such 
executions must be subscribed by the executor 
and witnesses. 

ex-6-cu-tion cr, s [Eng execution; -cr.] 

* 1. One who executes, performs, or carries 
out any duty or office. 

"It is a comfort to the executioners of this office, 
when they consider that they cannot b© guilty of op- 
pression."— //acorn. 

2. (Spec.). One who inflicts capital punish- 
ment in pursuance of a legal warrant. 

" He kneeled down at the block, and the executioner 
performed Ida office."— Ludlow : Memoirs, L 241. 

3. One who kills in any way ; a murderer. 

" I would not be thy executioner" 

Shakesp. . At Eou Like It, ItL 5. 

4. The instrument or means by which any- 
thing is executed, performed, or carried out. 

"All along 

The walls, aliotu Enable ornaments I 

Are tools of wrath, anvils of torment* hung. 

Fell executioners of foul intents." Crashaw. 

ex-ec -u-tive, a. & s. [Fr. exicutif ; Sp. 

%xecutivo.) 

A, As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang.: Having the power or quality 
of executing or pei forming ; capable of or fit 
for executing. 

M They are the nimblest and strongest Instruments, 
fittest to be &r*cufir« of the connnaude of the soul.''— 
Bale? Orig. of Mankind, p. 37. 

2. Polit . ; Active ; carrying the laws into 
effect ; superintending or having the charge 
of the execution of the laws. It is opposed 
to legislature and judicial; the legislative 
branch of a government deliberates, discusses, 
and enacts laws ; the judicial applies and en- 
forces the laws in particular cases ; the cxecu- 
five carries them into effect, and superintends 
their enforcement. 

B, As subst. : The officer or officers consti- 
tuting that branch of a government to which 
is committed the execution of the laws ; the 
administrative branch of the government. 
The President uf the United States is frequent- 
ly entitled the Executive. 

* ex-ec-u-tive-ly, odv. [Eng. executive; dy. ] 
Bj’ way of execution or performance. 

" Who did . - . executively by miraculous operation 
conduct our Saviour into his fleshly tabernacle. 

B arrow: Sermons i, voL i.. ser. 32 

e^-cc’-u tor, * ex-ec -u ter, * ex-e-ou- 
tour, " ex-e cu-tur, * ex-e-qui-tour, s. 

[O. Fr. execuiter, executeur , executour ; Fr. exc- 
cuteur; Sp. & Port, executor ; ltal. cse<rutore ] 

* I. Ordinary Language : 

1. One who executes, performs, or carries 
out auy office or duty. 

“ Such baseness 
Had ne'er like executor." 

Shakesp : Tempest, iiL 1. 

2. An executioner. 

In these senses pronounced ex-e-cu’-tcnr. 
II, Law : A person appointed by a testator 
to carry out the provisions of his will. 

"An executor is he to whom another man commits 
by will the execution of that his Inst will and testa- 
ment And all persons are capable of lieing executors, 
that are capable of makiuc wills, and many others 
besides: as feme- coverts, and iufants. This appoint- 
ment of an executor is essential tu the making of a 
will. If the testator does not name executors, or names 
incapable persons, or the executors named refuse to 
act ; in any of these cases the court grants administra- 
tion enrn fr stamen to annexe to some other person ; 
and then the duty of the administrator is very little 
different fmui that of an cxecutor.'—Blatkstonc : Com- 
ment., hk, li.. ch. 2S. 


executor-creditor, s. 

& 'cots l/xw ; A creditor who. when the 
executor-nomiiiato and the other executor* 
legally entitled to ex perl c confirmation, have 
declined to confirm, obtains, in virtue of a 
liquid ground of debt, confirmation to the 
extent of administering as much of the eatat* 
as is sufficient to pay his debt. 

executor dative, *. 

Scots Law : [Dative, a.]. 

executor de son tort. 

Law : (Fur def. see extract). 

"if a stranger take* upon him to act *» executor, 
without any Just authority. a» by intermeddling with 
tho y<x>d» ol the deceased, and many other transac- 
tion*, h© is called !u law an executor of his own wrong, 
de son tort, and is liable to all tbe trouble of an execu- 
torship; but merely locking tin the goods, or burying 
the cor[*c of the deceaeed. will not amount to *ucb an 
intermeddling oa will chary© a man ** exteuror of hi* 
fcw u wrong."— BUtckstonc ; Comment-, bk. IL, ch. 2S. 

executor nominate, s. 

Scots Imw: The term used to distinguish the 
executor named or appointed by the U-stator 
in his will from an executor appoiuted by the 
Court, or one administering to so much of the 
estate as will satisfy his claims thereon. 

ej^ ec u tdr-i-aJ, * ex ec-u-tor-i-all, 

a, & s. ’ [Eng. executory; - at . ] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to an executor ; 
executive. 

B. As subst. : Any legal authority employed 
for executing a decree or sentence of court. 

"Ordaine# the Lordia of session to graunt thcr let- 
U-riB A vther rxecu tonallis agaiusv the exconmiunicat 
prelats and all vthere excoumiunicst i*raon e * ' ’—A ett 
CJtas. I. (ed. 1814), V. 302. 

ex-ee’ u- tor-ship, s. [Eng. executor ; -ship.) 
The office or position of an executor. 

e^-ec'-u-tor-y, a. [Eng. executor; • y .] 

1, Ord. Lang. : Executive ; performing or 
carrying out official duties ; pertaining to the 
executive branch of government. 

" They perform the official and executory duties of 
government."— Burke : The Present Discontents. 

2. Law: To be executed, performed, or 
earned out at some future time. [Executed.] 

'• In these devises. I say. remainder* may be created 
In some measure contrary to the finst rules of law 
though our lawyera will n- 1 allow such dispositions to 
be strictly n-mamdera ; but call them by another 
name, that of executory devises, or devises hereafter 
to be executed "-^Blwckstone : Comment., bit. iL, ch. &. 

executory-consideration, s. 

Law: A consideration to be executed at 
some future time. [Executed -considera- 
tion.] 

executory-contract, s. 

Law: A contract to be carried ont at aome 
subsequent time. [Executed-oontract. ) 

executory devise, 5 . 

Law: A devise to be executed at some 
future time. 

executory^states, s. pi. 

Lav:: Estates depending for their enjoy- 
ment upon some subsequent event or con- 
tingency. 

executory-remainder, s. 

Law: A contiugeut remainder. 

" Contingent or executory remainders are, where th© 
estate i* limited to take effect, either to a dubious or 
uncertain jiersen, or upon a dubious or uncertain 
eveut."— Blackst one : Comment., bk. ii.,cb. 8. 

executory-trust, j. 

Law: A trust which requires an ulterior 
act to raise and perfect it. as the trusts de- 
clared by those wills which are merely direc- 
tory of a subsequent conveyance. 

executory uses, s. pi. 

Law : Springing uses. [Use, a.) 

*cx e-cu-tour, s. [Executor.] 

* ex-ec’-u-tress, s. [Eug. executor; -ess.] A 
female executor ; an executrix. 

•• A w ill Indeed ! a crabbed woman’s will. 
Wherein tbe devil is an overseer. 

And proud dame Elennor sole cxecu'retr" 

Tragedy of King John (1611.) 

* ex-ec'-u-trl 5 e, s. [Fr.] 

1. A female who carries out, executes, or 
fulfils. 

” Fortune executrire of wlerles." 

Chancer ; 7VoiIu*. iil SS*. 

2. A female executor ; an executrix. 


ate. at, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, to, co = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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Sx-eo'-u-trix, s. [Formed from executor on 
analogy of other feminines in * trix .] A 

female exeentor; a woman appointed by a 
testator to execute his will. 

" A femnle at Be vent eon may be an executrix"— 
Hlackstone : Comm-nt., bk. L, ch. 17. 

S^-ee'-u try, s. [Eng. execute) ; - ry .] 

Seo/s Law : A general name for the whol* 
movable estate ami effects of a debased per- 
son (except the heirship movable*;) being the 
proper sul^ject of the executor's administra- 
tion. 

♦ex e de, v.t. [Lat. exedc: ex 2 = out, away, 
and eilo = to eat.] To eat away, to corrode. 
“The ancient piece of money is not the least blurred 
or exeded." — Monthly tie view, Jim. 1762, p. <59. 


chf-S-dra, £x-hedra, s. [Lat. exedra, from 
Gr. t£e&pa (cxe- 
dra), from e£ (ex) 

= nut. without, 
and e’8pa (hedra) 

— a seat ; Fr. exe- 
drc. J 

I. Antiq. : The 
portico of the 
Greeiun pakestra, 
in which dispu- 
tations of the 
learned were held. 

So called from its 
containinga num- 
ber of seats, gene- 
rally open, like 
the pastas or ves- 
tibule of a Greek 
house ; an assem- 
bly-room or hall PLAN of part of baths 
for conversation. g f caracalla, rome. 

II. Architec- a. Exedra for the use of philo- 
t'tiTP • sopliers abd their scholars. 

b. Exedra for the use of the 

1. A niche pro- philosophers, 

jecting beyond 

the general plan of a building; a porch or 
chapel projecting from a large building. 

2. A recess of a building. 



ex-e-ge'-sis, s. [Gr. e£»)yr)<rt* (exegesis) = a 
statement, a narrative, an explanation, an 
interpretation, (in grain.) a commentary ; 
e^yeo/utai (exrgeomai) = to be leader of, to 
order, to tell at length, to relate in full : e£ 
(er) = out, and -gycopai (hegeomai) = to lead 
the way ; ay w(apo) = to lead.] 

*1. The process of finding the root of an 
equation. 

2. Interpretation, specifically, Scripture in- 
terpretation. 

^ Biblical Exegesis : 

Exegesis of Scripture : Credner indicates two 
kinds of it. The first of these is Grammaticn- 
liistorical Exegesis— i.e., interpretation accord- 
ing to the grammatical signification of the 
words as historically ascertained or as supple- 
mented by history. Of this he, in common 
with enlightened interpreters in general, ap- 
proves. The second kind is Dogmatic Exegesis, 
which, coming to the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture determined to find certain doctrines there, 
finds them accordingly, but often by strained 
and unnatural interpretations. 


“The ecieuce therefore which discloses to us the 
tenets of Holy Writ we call Biblical Exegesis or inter- 
pretation."— .• Preliminary Dissert, to Kitto's 

Cyclop, of Bibl. Literature. 


ex'-e-gete, s. [Gr. cfqyrjnfr (ezegetes), from 
(^■qyeofia.1 (exegeomai) = to guide, to lead ; Fr. 
ex eijete.) One skilled or practised in exegesis ; 
an exegetist. 

"The works of the great German exegete. “ — The 
Nonconformist & Independent, July 21, 1891, p. 89L 


ex-e-get' le, ex-e-get' -leal, a. [Gr. 
e^yTjTiKo? (exegetikos) ; Fr. exr.ijetique.) Ex- 
planatory ; expository, elucidatory. 

'* If one be exegetieal and explicative of the other." 
— Taylor ; Great Exemplar, pt i., § 2. 

exegetieal- theology, s. [Exegetics ] 


ex e-get'-ie-al-ljr, adv. [Eng. exegetieal ; 
- ly .] By way ‘of exegesis or explanation ; in 
an exegetieal manner. 

" This Is not added excgrtkally, or by way of expos!- 
lion ."— Bp Dull : IVorto. 1. 200 . 

ex-e-get' ies, s. [Exegetic.] Proper scien- 
tific interpretation, especially of Scripture, 
Hermeneutics and Exegetics are closely 
akin, but not identical. The former lays 


down the principles of Biblical interpreta- 
tion ; the latter deals with the practical 
application of the principles thus laid down. 
In other words, Hermeneutics is a science, 
Exegetics is an art. 

6x e-gO'-tlst, $. [Eng. txegtf(c); -wt.] One 
leurued in exegetieal theology ; an exegetc. 

- £x'-el-tro, a. [Axle-tree.] 

ex-^m*br^ o-nate, a. [Pref. tx, and Eng, 
embryonate.] 

Hot. : Not having an embryo. Used of 
Cry p toga in ie, or as Richard calls them. In- 
i' nihrynniitu plants (q.v.). They are so desig- 
nated from their not possessing a proper em- 
bryo like Phanerogams. 

ex em' plar, * ex em-plairc, s. & a. [Fr. 

exemplaire, from Lat. cxcviplarium, from exem- 
plar = a cojiy, from ex&mplum - an example, 
a sample.] 

A, Hs substantive : 

1. A pattern, model, or original to be copied ; 
an idea or image formed in the mind, as of 
an artist, to which he conforms his work ; 
the ideal model which he endeavours to 
Imitate. 

"Why do all our schemes of life and plans of con- 
duct deviate so fiom tliix great exemplar i“— South; 
Sermons, vol. it, ser. 5. 

2. A noted example, specimen, or instance. 

“If he intends to murder hlB prince, ob Cromwell 
did, lie must ijersmdo him that he resolves nothing 
but his sjifrty ; os the s.une grand exemplar of hypo- 
crisy did before.” — South : Sermons, vol. i., »er. 9. 

* 3. A copy ; ns of a book or writing. 

“There is no certayne auctour in the commune 

exemplares." — Udal : 1 Thessalonians. (Pref.) 

* B, /is acfj. : Exemplary ; worthy of imita- 
tion. 

“Let us propound to ourselves some exemplar 
saint." — Taylor: Great Exemplar ; Exhortation, 

ex'-em plar-i-ly, * ex-em plar y-ly, 

adv. [Eng. ejrempZuri/; -ly.) 

1. In a manner worthy of imitation; 
worthily. 

"Being a person so ex tmplaryly temperate."— 
Evelyn : Memoirs (an, 1040). 

2. Iu a maimer calculated to act as a warn- 
ing to others ; by way of example or warning. 

“Some he punished cxemplarlly in this world, that 
we might from thence have a taste or glimpse of his 
luture justice ."— MakewdL 

* 3. By way of example. 

"Showing us exemplarily how as men we should 
behave ourselves."— Sorrow: Sermons, voL ii.. ser. 23. 

* ex -em plar l ness, s. [Eng. exemplary; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being exem- 
plary or worthy of imitation. 

” In Scripture we find severs! titles given to Christ, 
which import his exemplariness os of a prince and a 
captain, a master and a guide."— Tillot*on. 

* ex em-pl&r' l-tjf, s. [Eng. exemplar ; -ity.) 

*1. The quality of being exemplary; exem- 
plariness ; worthiness of imitation. 

“ Thou slmlt esca]>« better than auy party of men. 
by reason of tby conspicuous innocency. sincerity, and 
exemplarily of life,"— More : On the Seven Churches, 
p. 133. 

2. The quality of acting as an example, 
model, or pattern. 

" Of some performances of our Saviour no other, or 
no bo probable, an account can be given, ns that they 
were done for cxemplarity"— Burrow: Sermons , vol. 
iii., ser. X 

3. The quality or state of acting as a 
warning or caution. 

"It ought not at all to he inflicted but for terror and 
exemplarityfi— Taylor : Rule of Conscience, bk. iv,,cb i. 

ex-em -plar- jr, a. & s. [Eng. exemplar; -y. 
Fr. cxempl<tire f from Lat. exemplaris, from 
exemption.) 

A, As adjective : 

* 1 . Fitted to stand as an exemplar or 
model for imitation ; of the nature of a model 
or pattern. 

“We are not of opiulon. therefore, as some are, that 
nature in workiUK hath before her certain exemplary 
draughts or patterns."— Woofer .• Ecclesiastical Polity, 
bk. 1.. ch. lii. 

2. Serving or worthy to stand as a model or 
pattern for imitation ; worthy of imitation ; 
excellent. 

“The other virtuous personages ivre, In their degree, 
as worthy and us exemplary ns the principal," — Guar. 
diim. No. 140. 

‘ 3. Intended for imitation or example ; sneb 
as may attract notice or imitation. 

"When any duty is fallen unrler a general disuse 
and neglect, in such a case the most visible and ez«m- 
plary performance is required." — Rogers. 


4, Serving or acting as a warning or caution 
to others ; intended to deter others. 

“ Hud the tumults been repressed by exemplary 
Jnbticu, 1 I lail obtained all that l designed."— EinJ 
Charles • Rikon RasiUkr. 

* v/. Illustrative ; symbolical. 

“ Exemplary Is the coat of George Vnilers, Duke of 
BnekitighAin : five icalloji shells on a plain cross, 
speaking bin predecessor* VAlour in the holy war, 
—Fuller: Holy M ur, p. 271. 

* B. As substantive : 

1. An exemplar, a pattern, a model, 

2. A copy ; aa of a book or writing. 

“ Whereof doth it Cinne, that the exemplaries and 
copb-s of many bookn do vary, but by Bucli mean*!"— 
Hunting of Purgatory (1.961), io. 322. b. 

ex-em-pU-fi'-a blc, «. [Eng. exemplify; 
able.] Tiiat may or can be exemplified or 
illustrated by example. 

ex-em pli fi-ea -tion, 3 . [Low Lat. exern- 
plificatio , from Lat. exnnphm = an example, 
an instance, and/ncio to make.) 

1. Hie act of exemplifying or illustrating 
by example. 

“This lesson by exemplification, wonld be learned 
and jjr.ictiKed ." — Holinshed . Edioard IU. (an. 181C). 

2. That which exemplifies or illustrates ; an 
example, a specimen, an illustration. 

"A love of vice, hs such, a delighting In sin for its 
own sake, in an Imitation, or rather an exemplification 
of the malice of the devil ."— South : Sermons, voL ii, 
«er. 6. 

* 3. A copy ; an attested transcript of a 
document. 

" An iiiubnesador of Scotland demanded an exemplifi- 
cation of the articles of peace."— Hayward. 

ex em'-pli fi-er, * ex-em-pli-iy-er, s. 

[Eng. exemplify ; -cr.] One who exemplifies or 
illustrates by example. 

“The author, master, and exemplifi/er of these doc 
trines." — Barrow: Sermons, \ol. iii., her. i>6. 

ex-em'-pli-fy’, * ex em-pli fie, v.t. [O. 

Fr. * exempli fier, from Low Lat. exemplified = 
to copy out ; Lat. exevqdum — a copy, and faeio 
= to make.) 

* 1. To copy out ; to make a copy of. 

“ To cxempbjls and cwide out the famous aud worthlo 
laws of Solou. — /*. Holland * Livius. p. 109. 

* 2. To make an example of, as by punishing. 

“ He is a nre.it and Jealous God. not sparing to exem- 
plify and traduce his bett servants fi.e., when they 
siu], that their hluvaml penalty might scare all from 
venturing . forgers : Matrimonial Honour, p. 337. 

3. To illustrate by example. 

"This might be exemplified even by heaps of rites 
and customs, now Eumratitlous. in the greatest port 
of the Christian world."— Hooker. 

4. To illustrate in any way. 

"A satire may be exemplified by pictures, charac- 
ters. and examples."— /'ope. 

* 5. To prove or show by an attested copy. 

ex-em' pli gra'-ti-a (tiasstn), phr. [Lat.} 
For the sake of example ; by way of example ; 
for instance ; generally abbreviated to ex. gr. 
or e.g. 

ex-empt' (;> silent), v.t. [Exempt, a, from Fr. 
a tempter.) 

* 1. To take out or away ; to remove. 

“ He exempted al fear out of their b&rts. Golding : 
Justine, fo. 60. 

* 2. To remove ; to put away ; to cut off. 

" From which to be 
Exempted Is in death to follow thee.” 

Habington : Cast nr a, pt. II., el eg. vi. 

3. To free or allow to be free from any duty, 
burden, charge, restraint, evil, or imposition 
to which others are subject ; to graut immu- 
nity to ; to privilege. 

“ The emperors exempted them from all taxes, to 
which they subjected merchants without exception."— 
.4r6uM/io£ . On China. 

ex-empt' (p silent), a. <Sr s. [O. Fr. exempt , 
from Lat. exemptus, pa. par. of eximo=: to take 
out, free : ex - out, away, and emo = to bny ; 
Sp. exento; Ital. e^en/o.] 

A, ^4$ adjective * 

* 1, Cut off, kept afar ; removed. 

“ Be it my wrong yon are from me exempt.’' 

Shakesp. : Comedy of .Errors, ii. 2. 

*2. Free, clear, excepted, not included. 

“Hisdrendfnl imprecation hearl 
‘Tis laid on all. not miy one exempt." 

Dry den and Let : (Edipus, L L 

3. Free ; not liable or subject ; not within 
the power of. 

" Gone to lands exempt from Nature's Uw, 

Where love no more can mourn, nor valour bleed." 

Davenant : Gondibe rt. bk. L, c. Iv. 
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4. Free, as from any duty, burden, charge, 
restraint, evil, or imposition, to which others 
are aubject. 

"That myself 

Might be exempt frotu warlike toll or death." 

Glover: Leonidas, bk. 1. 

• 5. Out of the common ; excellent. 

"The most exempt for excellence ' 

Chapman Homers Iliad, lx. 60V 

B. A 8 substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who is exempted or free 
from duty, Ac. 

2. Mil. : One of four officers of the yeomen 
of the Royal Guards, ranking as corporals ; an 
Exon (q.v.). 

Tj For the difference between exempt and 
free, see Fuse. 

S?-empt'-I"ble (P silent), a. [Eng. exempt; 
■able.] That may or can be exempted ; capable 
of exemption, free, privileged. 

e^-emp -tion ( p silent), 3. [O. Fr., from Lat. 
exemptio, from exempt us, pa. par. of eximo.] 

I. Ordinary language : 

1. The act of exempting or granting immu- 
nity from any duty, burden, charge, evil, im- 
position, &c. 

2. The atate of being exempt, free, or re- 
leased from any duty, charge, Ac. ; immunity, 
privilege, freedom. 

“With exemption of twenty-one year* from nil lmpo- 
•itlons."— Burnet : Hitt Own Time (an. 1605). 

II. Eccl. : In the Roman Catholic Church, a 
dispensation granted by the pope to priests, 
and occasionally to laymen, exempting them 
from the authority of their ordioaries. 

* ey-emp ti-tleus ( p silent), o. [Lat. ex- 
emptus, pa. par. of eximo = to take out, to free.] 
Capable of being taken away or removed ; 
separable, 

" If motion were loose or exrmptitiou* from matter, 

I could be convinced that it had extension of It* own. 

— More. 

2x-en ceph'-a-lus, s. (pf. ex en-9eph 

a ll). [Pref. ex, and Gr. ( engke - 

phalos) = within the head, the brain.] 

yltirtL : A malformed human being or animal 
in which, from defect in the cranium or skull, 
the brain is visible or even protrudes. 

e^-en'-ter-ate, v.t. [Lat. exenteratus, pa. 
par. of exentero ; Gr (exenterizo) ; 

evrepov ( enteron ) = the intestines, from ti'roq 
(<nfos) = within.] To disembowel ; to evis- 
cerate ; to deprive of the entrails, 

"A young lamb divided In the hack. exenterated, 
Ac."— Burton : Anat. of Melancholy, p. 890. 

• ey-en-ter-a'-tien, s. [Lat. exenterat io, from 
exenteratus, pa. par. of exenfero.] The act of 
taking out the entrails ; disembowelling ; evis- 
ccration. 

" Eelonius not only affirms that chameleons feed on 
flies, caterpillars, beetles, and other Insects, but upon 
exenteration he found these Animals in their bellies " 
— Browne ; Vulgar Erronrt. bk- ill., ch. xxl. 

^x-e-qua'-tur, s. [Lat , = let him act, per- 
form, or execute ; 3rd pers. sing. pr. subj. of 
exsequQT = to perform, execute.] [Execute.] 

1. A written official recognition of a consul 
or commercial agent, given by the Government 
to which he is accredited, and authorising him 
to exercise his office in that country. 

* 2. An authoritative recognition of aoy 
official document ; official authority to execute 
some act. (Prescott.) 

m ex-e'-qui-al, a. [Lat. exequialis, from exe- 
quiep- = funeral rites, a funeral : ex = out, and 
sequor = to follow.] Of or pertaining to 
funerals or funeral rites ; funereal. 

" Heroic prizes and exequial games.’ 

Pope ‘ Homer' » Odyssey, xxlv. 108. 

* ex'-e-quie§, s.pl. [O. Fr. exeques , from 
Lat. exequiev = a funeral ; Sp. exequios; Ital. 
esequie. ] Funeral rites ; the ceremooy of 
burial ; obsequies. 

" Let’s not forget 

The noble Duke of Bedford late deceased. 

But see l»ls exequies fulfilled in Rouen." 

Shakesp. : l Henry VI., III. 2. 

* ex-e -qui-ous, a. [Eng, exequi(es), andsuff. 
-ows.] Pertaining to a funeral ; funereal, 
burial. 

" Lay your pale hands to this ere quious fire.' 

Ixrayton : Barons' IKan, bk. il. 

* cx er'ce, *ex-er-cen, v.t. [Fr. exercer , 
from Lat. exercco.] To exercise, to execute. 

"To exerce the office .’ ’—A berdecn Beg (an. 1589). 


* ex er-ceias, s. [Exercise, «.] 

* ex-er^ent, o. [Lat. e xercens, pr. par. of 
exerceo — to exercise.) Exercising, practising, 
or following any art or profession. 

"The Judge may oblige every exerrent Advocate to 
give bis patronage and assistance unto a litigant in dis- 
tress for want of an advocate .” — Ayliffe Parer gon. 

ex-er-eif-a ble, a. [Eng. exercise); - able .] 
That may or can be exercised, used, employed, 
or exerted. 

" It is natural to see such powers with a Jealous eye j 
and, when stretched In the exercise, they alarm and 
disgust those over whom they are exercisable.”— Har- 
grave: Jurid. Argum. (1797), p. 10. 

ex / -er-9i§e, * ex er eyse, s. [Fr. exercice, 
from Lat. exercitium, from exercitus, pa. pur. of 
extreet) = (1) to drive out of an enclosure, (2) to 
drive on, (3) to keep at work, to exercise : ex 
= out, and arceo = to keep off ; Sp. it Port. 
exercicio ; Ital. eserririo. ) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The putting in action the powers or uses 
of ; the act of using, employing, or exerting ; 
use, application, exertion. 

"The learning of the situation and boundaries of 
kingdoms, being only an exercise of the eyes and me- 
mory, a child with pleasure will learn them ."— Locke : 
On Education. 

2. Exertion or labour of the body for pur- 
poses of health or development of the natural 
powers. 

" In the healthful exercise of the field, I hunted 
with a battalion instead of a pack.”— O'fAftori : Memoirs. 

3. Systematic exertion of the body for the 
purpose of acquiring dexterity, skill, or ease 
in any art, as rowing, fencing, Ac. ; bodily 
training. 

"The French apply themeelves more universally to 
their exercises than any nation : one seldom sews a 
young gentleman that does not fence, dance, and ride." 
— Addison, 

4. The act of carrying Into effect or en- 
forcing. 

" Whether the House of Commons should take the 
advice of the House of Lords in the exercise of the 
legislative power. "—Ludlow: Memoirs, i. 246. 

5. The practice or following of any profes- 
sion or occupation. 

6. The performance of religious duties. 

" Lewis refused even those of the church of England, 
who followed their master to St, Germain's, the public 
exercise of their religion."— Addison. 

7. A single act of diviue worship. 

" Good Sir John. 

I'm in your debt for your last exercise ." 

Shakesp. . Richard III., iii. 2. 

• 8. Skill or dexterity acquired by practice. 

" For this they bavs been thoughtful to invest 
Their sons with arts and martial exercises.” 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., tv. 5. 

9. An occupation or habitual practice. 

'* Hunting was his dally exercise ." 

Shakesp. : 3 Henry Vi., lv. S. 

* 10. Moral training, discipline. 

" And suffreth us. vs for our exercise. 

With sharp scourges of aduersitie, 

Fill often to be felt in eondry wise,” 

Chaucer: C. T., 9.034. 

11. A school composition, either original or 
a translation from or into some other lan- 
guage. 

" They comprised a little English and a little Latin 
—names of things, declensions of articles and subs tan. 
tives, exercises thereon, and preli mina ry rules.''— 
Dickens : Dombey A Son, ch. xi. 

12. A task set ; specif., a lesson given for 
practice. 

"The little hooka which Paul brings home) to do 
those long exercises with ."—Dickens: Dombey A Son, 
ch. xt. 

II. Technically: 

1 . Ecdes. : 

(1) The critical explication of a passage of 
scripture, at a meeting of Presbytery, by one 
teaching presbyter, succeeded by a specifica- 
tion of the doctrines contained in it by an- 
other; both exhibitions to be judged of, and 
censured if necessary, by the rest of the 
brethren. The second speaker is said to odd. 

"It is most expedient that in every towne where 
echooles and repair of learned men are. there be a time 
in one certain day every week appointed to that exer - 
cite which St. Paul calls prophecying; the order 
whereof is expressed hy him in tbir words. Let the 
prophets if#ak two or three, and let the other judge, 
kef —First Book of Discipline, ch. xii. 

(2) The presbytery. 

" The ministers of the exercise of Dalkeith .” — Acts 
James IV. 

(3) The name given to part of the trials to 
which an expectant is subjected, before being 
licensed or ordained. 

" In the trial of expectants before their entry to the 
ministry, they shall first add and make the exercise 
publicity."— Dundas : Abr. Acts Ass., p. 9" 


(4) Family- worship ; family prayers. 

" That honest person was. Recording to hts own ac- 
count, at that time engaged in the exercise of th« 
evening."— Scott: St, Honan's Well, ch. xxxvlii. 

2. Music: 

(1) Preparatory practice lu order to obtain 
skill. 

(2) A composition intended for the improve- 
ment of tiie singer or player. 

(3) A composition or thesis required of can- 
didates for degrees io music iu the universities. 
(Stainer £ Barrett.) 

Exercise and addition : One of the exer- 
cises prescribed to students of theology in trie 
Scotch universities, and also to candidates for 
the rnioistry, consisting of an exposition of a 
passage of the Greek Testament. 

" The tryale of a student, lu order to his being li- 
censed to preach the gospel, do consist in the** parts. 
—3. The Presbyterlal Exercise and Additi-m : The Ex- 
ercise gives the coherence of the text and context, the 
Jo-lcaFdlvisiun. and explanation of the words, clearing 
hard and unusual phrases. If any bs. with their true 
and proper meaning, according to the original lan- 
guage, &c. The Addition gives the doctrinal proposi- 
tions or truths.*— Pardovan's CoU., p. 80. 

$x cr 919c, *ex-er oyse, v.t. A i. [Fr., 

8p., A Port, exercer; Ital. exercere .] [Exer- 
cise, 8.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To employ; to engage in employment; 
to aet iu actioo or operation ; to exert ; to 
cause to act. 

"This faculty of the mind, when it_ U exercised 
immediately about 
Locke 


things, Is called Judgment." — 


2. To put in practice or operation ; to carry 
out in action ; to exert. 

"The prince* of the Gentiles exercise dominion ovsr 
them, and they that are great exercise authority upon 
them." —Matthew xx. 24. 

3. To perform the duties of; to carry ont; 
to fulfil : as, To exercise an office. 

"A man's body Is confined to a place; but where 
friendship Is, all offices are granted to him and hi* 
deputy ; for he may exercise thsin hy hU frieud.*— 
Bacon: Essays; Of Friendship. 

* 4. To observe, to keep up. 

" The new ffeat of wbiche lij in the yere we exercyse." 
— Coventry Mysteries, p. 71. 

5. To train by use or practice to any act ; to 
habituate to any act. 

"Strong meat belongeth to them who, hy reason of 
use, have their senses exercised to discern both good 
and evil ."— Hebrews v. 14. 

6. To busy ; to keep employed or busy ; to 
occupy. 

" He will exercise himself with pleasure, and with- 
out weariness, in that godlike employment of doing 
good." — A t ter bury, 

7. To keep in a atate of pain or discomfort; 
to deprive of rest, peace, or quiet. 

" Where pain of tmextinguishable fire 
Must exercise us." Milton : P. L., IL W. 

8. To cause mental occupation to ; to make 
anxious or solicitous ; to cause earnest or 
anxious thought to. 

9. To use in exercise ; to practise the use ot 

"Meantime Til draw up my Numidisn troop 
Within the square, to exercise their arm* 

Addison : Cato, 11. L 

10. To cause to take exercise for the exer- 
tion and strengthening of the muscles, the de- 
velopment of the bodily powers, the acquiring 
of skin or dexterity in aoy act or pursuit, &c. 

* B, Intrans. : To take exercise ; to use 
action or exertion ; to practise. 

"The Lacedaemonians were remarkable for the sport, 
and Alexander the Great frequently exercised at It"— 
Broome. 

«] (1) Crabb thus discriminates betweeo to 
exercise and to practise : “ These terms are 
equally applied to the actions and habits of 
men ; but we exercise in that where the 
powers are called forth ; we practise io that 
where frequency and habitude of action is 
requisite: we exercise an art; we practise a 
profession : we may both exercise or practise a 
virtue ; but the former is that which the par- 
ticular occurrence calls forth, and which 
seems to demand a peculiar effort of the 
mind ; the latter is that which is done daily 
and ordinarily : thus we in a peculiar manner 
are said to exercise patience, fortitude or for- 
bearance ; to practise charity, kindness, be- 
nevolence, and the like. . . . The health of 
the body and the vigour of the mind are alike 
impaired by the want of exercise; in every art 
practice is an indispensable requisite for 
acquiring perfection : the exercise of the me- 
mory is of the first importance in the education 
of children ; constant pracfice iu writing is 
almost the only means by which the art of 
penmanship is acquired.” 
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(2) lie thu9 discriminates Ik? tween to exer- 
cise and to exert : ’‘The employment of some 
power or qualification that tielongs to oneself 
fa the common idea conveyed by theae terms ; 
but exert may be used for what is internal 
or external of oneself; exercise only for that 
which forma an express part of oneself : hence 
we speak of exerting one's strength, or exerting 
one's voice, or exerting one's influence : of 
exercising one’s limbs, exercising one'a under- 
standing, or exercising one’s tongue. Exert is 
often only used for an individual act of calling 
forth into action ; exercise alwaya conveys the 
idea of repeated or continued exertion ( Crabb : 
Eng. Syn on..) 

£x er-919 er, s. [Eng. exercise) ; -er.) 

1. One who exercises, performs, exerts, or 
carries out. 

" God never granteth any power or authority, hut he 
•ppointeth also who shaft be the lawful! exercisers 
and executours of the same.'’ — Fulke: Against Allen, 
p. 488. 

2. Ooe who takes exercise. 

Sx dr-919 '-l-bl©, a. [Exercisable.] 

£x er 919 mg, pr.par ., a., & s. [Exerciser.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj- ; (See 
the verb). 

C, As subst. : The same ss Exercise, 8. (q. v.). 

exercising apparatus, s. An appara- 
tus fur the use of gymnasts, orfor the training 
of special muscles. 

• ex-er~9i ta tion, * ex er-ci-ta-cioun, 

t. [\jnt. exercitatio, from exercitus, pa. par. of 
exerceo.] 

1. Exercise, exertioo. 

“Bodill exrreitacioun la profitable to 11 tel thing."— 
Wycliffe: \ Tim tv. 

2. Practice, use, exercise. 

** By the vsage and exercitacioun of patience."— 
Chaucer : Boethius, p. 140. 

3. An exercise, an essay, a dissertation. 

** Iu hia paradoxical cxercUalions against the Aristo- 
telians." — IFArte; Exclusion of Scepticks, p. 1. 

•ex-er 9i -tion, * ex-er-ei-tioun, «. [Lat. 

exercitio , from exercitus, pa. par. of exerceo.) 

1. Bodily exercise or training. 

“The hall Lordia refers the exercitio u»i of the Kingis 
tnaist nohle pereoQ to the discretion of the Lordia 
being with him for the time." — Order of Pari. (an. 
1625). Keith's Hist. (App.), p. 10. 

2. Military exercise ; the act of drilling. 

“That ex ercitioune may be had throwant all tbo 
realmo amangis all our souiraue lordia liegifl."— Acts 
Jos. V., 1540 (ed. 1814), p. 303. 

fix-er^i-tor, s. [Lat.] 

Law : The person to whom the profits of a 
ship helong, whether lie be the owner or only 
the hirer. 

£9: er'gue, s. [Fr., from Gr. ef (ex) = out, 
and epyoi' (ergon) = work.] The small space 
beneath the base line of a subject engraved 
on a coin or medal, and in which the date and 
engraver's name is placed, or some brief in- 
scription of secondary importance. 

£9: ert', v.t. & i. [Lat. exert us, exsertvs , pa. 
par. of exsero = to thrust out : ex = out, and 
sera = to join ; to put together.] 

A. Transitive: 

*1. To push out or forward; to put or 
thrust forth. 

** The stars exert their heads,’* 

Dry iten : Ovid; Metamorphoses t. 

* 2. To bring out or forward. 

“ The several parte lay hidden lu the piece, 

The occasion but exerted that or this.” 

Dryden • Eleonora, 164, 165. 

3. To put forth or forward : as strength, 
power, ability ; to strain ; to put io action or 
operation. 

“ When the service of Britain requires your courage 
and conduct, yon may exert them both,"— Dryden. 

4. To strive ; to apply to some work or ob- 
ject. (In this sense tlie reflexive pronoun is 
used with the verb.) 

’’ The Whig leaders exerted themselves to rally their 
followers, held meetings at the Rose."— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xxlii. 

5. To perform ; to put in action. 

'* When the will has exerted aa act of command 
upon any faculty of the soul, or member of the body. 
It has done all that the whole man, as a moral agent, 
can do for the actual exercise or employmeutof such a 
faculty or member.’*— .Sour h. 

* B. Intrans. : To use exertions ; to strive. 

“ How art exerting might with nature vie.** 

Philips : Pastorals, t. 


cx er tion, s. [Exert.] 

1. The act of exerting or straining; a putting 
into action or active operation ; an etfort, an 
endeavour ; a struggle. 

” The several exertions of the several organs.*'— Hale : 
Orig. of Mankind, p. 2L 

2. A labour ; a laborious effort : as, It is an 
exertion to him to apeak. 

% For the difference between exertion and 
endeavour, aee Endeavour. 

*ex-er‘-tive, a. [Eng. exert; -ive.] Having 
the power to exert ; exerting. 

’ex ert ment, s. [Eng. exert; - ment .] The 
act of exerting; exertion. 

* ex-e' ^ion, s. [Lat. exesus, pa. par. of exedo 

- to eat away : ex = out, and edo = to eat.] 
The act or process of eating through. 

“Theophrastus den let h the exesion or forcing of 
vl|>er 3 through the belly of the dam.” — Broume : 
Vulgar Errours, bk. ill., cn. xvl. 

* ey-es-tu-ate, v.i. [Lat. extestuatum, sup. 
of excestuo = to boil up : ex — out, and erstuo 
= to boil ; castas = heat, boiling.] To boil 
up ; to be in a ferment ; to be agitated. 

* ex-es-tu-a'-tion, a. (Lat. excestuatio, from 
excestvo = to boil up.] The act or state of 
boiling up ; effervescence, ebullitioo, ferment. 

’* Saltpetre Is In operation ft cold body : physicians 
and chyinlsts give it io fevers, to allay the inward 
exettuations of the talood and humoura." — Boyle : 
»*©>•*<, i. 364. 

Ex'-et er, 8. & a. [A.S. Exen-Castre = Castle on 
the Exe.] 

A- As substantive : 

Geog. : A city in the south of Devon, about 
174 miles W. by S. from London. 

B, As adj. : In any way pertaiuing to the 
city mentiooed under A. 

Exeter -elm, s. 

Bot. : Ubnus montana. 

Exeter oak, s. 

Bot. : Quercus Cerris. 

Exeter demesday, or Exon domes 
day, s. An ancient record, written on 532 
double pages of vellum, giving an account 
of Wilts, Dorset, Somerset, Devon, and Corn- 
wall, with the several properties, the landlords 
and tenants, and the live stoek on each farm. 
The record is believed to have been made by 
the commissioners of William the Conqueror : 
from it the well-known Domesday Book was 
compiled. [Domesday.] It is preserved among 
the records of Exeter cathedral, and was offi- 
cially published hy Sir Henry Ellis, in 1816, as 
a supplement to Domesday. 

ex'-e-iint, t’.i. [Lat. 3rd per. pi. pr. indie, 
of exeo = to go out ; ex = out and eo =to go] 

Lit. : They go out : a word used io dramatic 
literature to express the retiring of actors 
from the stage, 

exeunt omnes, phr. [Lat.=they all go 
out.] A phrase used to express that all the 
actors retire from the stage at the same time, 

ex fa' -91-6 (or 91 as shl), phr. [Lat.] From 
the face of ; applied to what appears on the 
face of a document or writing. 

*ex foeta tion, s. [Lat. ex^out, without, 
and Eng. fa:talion (q.v.).] Imperfect feetation 
in some organ exterior to the uterus ; extra- 
uterine fcetatioD. 

* ex fo -li ate, v i. & t. [Lat. cxjbliatus, pa. 
par. of txfdlio = to strip off leaves : ex = out, 
away, and folium =■ a leaf.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. JViin. : To split into scales; to become 
converted into scales at the surface from heat 
or decomposition. 

2. Surg. : To fall or come off in scales, as 
pieces of carious Lone. 

“Our work went on successfully, the bone exfoliat- 
ing from the edges.” — H'uteman ' Surgery. 

B. Trans. : To scale ; to free from scales 
or splinters. 

ex fo li a tion, s. [Pref. ex; Eng. foliation 
(q.v.).] 

1. Min. : A separation or coming off in 
scales or lamin*. 


2. Surg. : Scaling ; the separation or falling 
off in scalea, as of pieces of carious bone; 
desquamation. 

■ ’ Fleth will soon arise In that cut of the bone. And mak* 
exfoliation of what Is necessary."— Wiseman : Surgery. 

* ex fo ll-a-tive, a. & s. [Eng. exfoliate); 
■ive.] 

A. As adj. : Causing or tending W cause 
exfoliation ; exfoliating. 

B. Assu&sf. ; A preparation which has the 
property or quality of causing exfoliation. 

"Dress the bone with the wilder exfoliatives, till 
the burut lx>ne Is cast off.'' — Wiseman : Surgery, 
bk. it. ch. vlL 

ex- hal-a ble, a. [Eng. exhale) ; -able.) 
That may or can be exhaled or evaporated. 
“They do not appear to emit any »t all, if they be 
examlued after the same manner with other exhalabls 
bodies "—Boyle : H orfci, UL 286. 

* ey hal ant, a. [Lat. exhalans, pr. par. of 
exhalo.) Having the property or quality of 
exhaling or evaporating. 

e$-ha-la'-tlen, * ex-a-la-tion, s. [Lat. 

exhalatio, from exhalatus, pa. par. of exhale; 
Fr. exhakiison, exhalation ; Sp. exhalacion; ltal. 
esalazione.) 

1. The act or process of exhaling or sending 
forth in the form of vapour; evaporation. 

2. The state of being exhaled or evaporated ; 
evaporation. 

3. That which is exhaled or emitted in the 
form of vapour or steam ; an effluvium, au 
emanation ; as from marshes, decaying mat- 
ter, &c, 

” He would have tohaled an atmosphere thick with 
peat suioke, atid foul with a hundred noisome exhala- 
tions."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiil. 

S^-hale (1), v.t. &. i. [Fr. exhaler, from Lat. 
exhalo — to breathe out : ex = out, and halo 
= to breathe; Sp. exhalar ; ltal. esalare.) 

A. Transitive. 

1. To breathe out ; to emit in breath. 

*’ Twelve men of greAtest strength lu Troy left with 
theijr lives exhat d." 

Chapman: Homer's Iliad, xvilL 

2. To emit aa io a vapour. 

“The vapours which are exhaled out of the earth."— 
Hay : Creation, pt t. 

3. To emit io any way. 

** F*r her no balms their sweete exhale " 

Langhom : Qicen of Carron. 

4. To draw or cause to be emitted or to riso 
in vapours or exhalations. 

" Breath a vapour is. 

Then thou, fAir sun, exhale this vapour now." 

Shakesp. : Passionate Pilgrim, 39. 

* 5. To draw out ; to cause to flow. 

" For ’tis thy presence that exhales tbb blood 
From cold and empty veins, where no blood dwell* l" 
Shakesp. : Richard III., L X 

* B* Intransitive : 

1. To be exhaled or emitted as vapour ; to 
evaporate ; to rise and pass off as vapour. 

“ When orient light 

Exhaling first from darkness they beheld." 

Milton : P. L., viL 255. 

2. To send out exhalatioos. 

“ Our choice exotics to the breeze exhale ." 

Cawthom . Taste. 

H For the difference betweeo to exhale aod 
to emit, see Emit 

*ex-ha'le, (2), v.t. [Pref. ex, aod Eng hale 
(q.v.).] To haul or drag out. 

*’ I beseech you, gentlemen, do not exhale me thus." 

Ben Jonton : Poetaster, ill 3. 

*cx-hale ment, s. [Eog. exhale; -ment.) 
That which is' exhaled ; an exhalation. 

" Nor will polished amber. Although it send forth ft 
gross and corporal cxhalement, be found ft long time 
defective upon the exactest scales,"— Brovone : Vulgar 
Errours, hk. ii., ch. v. 

* e^- hal' en9e, s. [Lat. exhalans, pr. par. of 
exhalo.] 

1. The act of exhaling. 

2. That which is exhaled ; aD exhalation. 

* ex-hal'-ent, a. [Lat. exkalans, pr. par. of 
exhalo.] Exhaling; having the power oi 
quality of exhaling. 

ex~haust', v.t. [Lat. exhaustus, pa. par. of 
exhaurio = to draw out, to drink up, to drain : 
cx = .out, fully, and haurio = to drain.) 

1. To draw out; to draia off the whole of 
anything ; to drain till nothing is left. 

” Though the knowledge they have left ns be worth 
our study, jet they exhausted not all."— Locke. 
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2. To empty by drawing off or out the con- 
trols : oh. To exhaust a vessel of the air con- 
tained therein. 

3. To use up or expend tho whole of ; to 
consume. 

” Hla patrimony was exhausted by tbe great ex- 
pense." — Sir If'. Jones Persian Grammar. (1‘rt-L) 

4. To wear out by exertion ; to tire out. 

"There Is no man Unit thinks warmly and for a lung 

time upon a thing, but mightily exhaust* hia spirits. 
— ijturp Sermons, vol. ii< .. ser. 3. 

5. To bring out or forward all the facts nr 
argument# connected with a subject; to ex- 
amine or discuss thoroughly: as, To exhaust a 
question. 

* 6. To draw out ; to excite. 

" Snare not the bfihe 

Whose dimpled smiles from fooU exhaust their 
mercy." Hhtiknp. : Timon, iv. a 

«[ For the difference between to exhaust and 
to spend, see Spend. 

Sx-haust', a. & $. [Lat. exhaustus , pa. par. of 
exhaunn.) 

* A. As adj. : Drained of resources or 
power ; exhausted, worn out. 

" Intemperate, dissolute, exhuu.it through riot.'*— 
Burton: Anatomy of Melancholy, p. fi3. 

B. As subst. : The same ns Exhaust- steam 
( q.v.). 

exhaust-fan, s. One in which the circu- 
lation is obtained by vacuum, in contradis- 
tinction to that which acts by plenum, loreing 
a body of air into and through a chamber or 
passage-way. [Blower ; Fan.J 

exhaust-nozzle, s. 

yearn Eng. : The blast orifice or nozzle. 

exhaust-orifice, s. 

Steam Eng. : The same as Exhaust-nozzle. 

exhaust-pipe, s. 

Steam. Eng. : A pipe conducting tbe spent 
steam from the cylinder. 

exhaust port, s. 

Steam* Eng.: The passage leading from the 
cylinder to the condenser or to tbe opeu air. 

exhaust-regulator, s. 

Steam Eng. : A valve adjusted to the pres- 
sure of the steam by compressing or relaxiug 
tbe spring held within the tube, by means of 
a disc secured to the end of the spindle, 

exhaust-steam, 5. 

Steam Eng. : Steam which passes out of the 
cylioder after having performed its function. 
It is emitted by its own pressure when the 
exhaust-valve is opened, and its ejection is 
assisted by the advancing piston, which is 
being driven by the live ateam behind it. 

exhaust-valve, $. 

Steam Eng. : The valve wliieh governs the 
opening by which steam is allowed to escape. 
The eduction- valve. The valve iu the educ- 
tion passage of the steam cj linder of a Cornish 
engine, placed between the cylinder and air- 
pump, and worked by the tappet motion, so 
as to open shortly after the equilibrium-valve, 
and admit the steam to the eoudeuser. 

ey-haustf-ed, jxi. par. <fc a. [Exhaust, r‘.) 

A. As pa. par. ; (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Drained, drawn off or nut. 

2. Consumed utterly ; used up. 

'* That source of evils not exhausted yet." 

Vow per : Task, vi. 869. 

3. Tired out ; worn out with exertion. 

ex-haust-er, s. [Eng. exhaust ; -er.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who or that which ex- 
hausts. 

•' Which of the ancients was tills rxhaustrr of nature, 
could explain its phenomena, or tell how things are 
brought to pass? '— Etttt: Knowledge of Divine Things. 
p. 337. 

2. Gas-making : An apparatus by which re- 
flex pressure of gas upon the retorts is pre- 
vented. The forms are various ; one consists 
of a derice like one form of rotary steam- 
engine, which has an eeeentrie revolving huh 
ami sliding piston in a cylindrical chamber. 
It is of the nature of a rotary pump. 

ex haust’- l-ble, a. [Eng. exhaust; -able.] 
That may or can he exhausted, consumed, or 
completely used up. 

" A »mni which Collins could scarcely think exhaust- 
ible."— Johnson : live* of the Poet* ; Collins. 


ex haust' mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Exhaust, v.] 

A* As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Tending to exhaust ; causing 
or tending to cause exhaustion. 

C. As subst. : The act of draining, consum- 
ing, or completely using up ; exhaustion. 

exhausting syringe, 3. A syringe with 
its valves so arranged as to withdraw the air 
from the object to which it is applied. 

ex haust ion (ion as yun), *. [Fr , from 

Lat. exha list us, pa. j»ar. otexhaurto.] 

1. Ordinary Language: 

1. The uct of draining off or out ; the act of 
emptying completely of the contents ; the act 
of using up completely. 

2. Tho state of being exhausted or com- 
pletely used up. 

3. The state of being exhausted or tired out 
with exertion ; u complete loss of strength. 

II. Technically : 

1. Logic: A method of proring a point by 
showing that all other alternatives are im- 
possible, all the elemeuU which bear against 
it being discussed and shown to be untenable 
or absurd. 

2. Math. : A method of proving the equality 
of two magnitudes by a reduclio ad absurdum 
— that is. by showing that if either is greater 
or less than the other a contradiction will 
arise. 

3. Physics: The term is much used iu con- 
neetiuiiNvitli tho production of a vacuum, or 
rather uu approach to one by an air-pump. 

ex haust ive, a. [Eng. exhaust ; -ire.] 

1. Tending to exhaust; exhausfciug. 

2. Applied to an inquiry, speech, assay, &c.. 
which deals with a subject so thoroughly as 
to leave uo point uiiexanuned. 

ex -haust -less, a. [Eng. exhaust; -Jess.] 
That cannot be exhausted ; inexhaustible. 

" L'verduriDg stores 

Brought from the sun's exhiuutte* * golden shore!" 

Blackmons : Creation. 

‘ex haust-ment, s. [Eug. exhaust ; -ment. J 
The act of exhausting ; exhaustion. 

"This hiahoprick being ah-earfy very meanly en« 
do wed iu regard of the continual charge aud exhaust- 
numt* of the place.*'— Bishop WUliamx: To Duke of 
Buckingham ; Cabala, p. 55. 

* ex -haust -ure, s. [Eng. exhaust; - ure .] 
The act of ex haust iog ; exhaustion. 

ex' he dra, s. IExedra.) 

^ex-her'-e-date, v.t. [Lat. exheredatus, pa. 
par. of exheredo — to disinherit : ex = out, 
away, and heres — au heir ; Fr. exhlridtr.] To 
disinherit. 

* ex-her-e-da -tion, s. (Lat. exheredatio , 
from exhei'edatus, pa. par. of exheredo.] The 
act of disinheriting. 

" By the ancient Roman law. the lather might pro- 
nounce exheredation without any cause ; but the 
rigour of this law was restrained and moderated by 
J ustiu ian-"— Chamber*. 

•ex-he red i-ta'-tion, s. [Lat. exkercdito , 
freq. from exheredo = to disinherit.) The act 
of disinheriting. 

"There are unanswerable dissuasions from punish- 
ing to exhereditation and loss of Life."— Waterhouse : 
Apology for Learning, p. 25L 

ey-hib-It, v.t. A i. [Lat. exkibitus, pa. par. 
of exhVhco— to present, to exhibit: tr=out, 
and habeo = to have, to hold ; Fr. exhiber; $p. 
exhibir; Hal. cssibire.] 

A. Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Jjinguage: 

1. To offer to public view ; to present or 
put forward for inspection ; to show. 

" If any claim redress of Injustice, they should ex- 
hibit their petitions iu the etreet. "—Shakesp. : Measure 
for Measure, iv. 4. 

2. To sliow, to display ; to manifest pub- 
licly ; to furnish an instance or example of. 

"The great ill-used and ill-paid Drudge family ex- 
hibit as ntroDg a partiality for spring flowers as their 
richer neighbours ." — Daily Telegraph, May 14, 1883. 

II. Technically: 

1. Law : To present ; to bring forward pub- 
licly or officially. 

" He suffered his attorney-general to exhibit a charge 
of high treason against the earL"— Clarendon. 

2. Med. : To administer. 


B. Intransitive: 

I. To show, display, or manifest one's self 
in any jiarticulur capacity or churacter. 

* 2. To offer or present an exhibition. 

For tho difference between to exhibit 
and to give, see Givk; for that between to 
exhibit and to show, see Show. 

ejf. hib' it, # ex hib Ite, a. L < [Lat. ex 

hibdus, pa. par. of cx/itbtn.] 

* A* adj. : Exhibited, ahowu, displayed, 
presented. 

“ lly bb huinmiite exhibUe vnto v» for fode.’— 
OarUnxr ■ The Presence in the Baer ament, fo. fr 4. 

B, As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Anything exhibited or put up for ex- 
hibition. 

"Tbit thorough inspection of tbe exhibit * by which 
tlio iiuitrucUvc purinne of the wonderful collection 
can be in Out fully reiducd."— Daily Telegraph, May 14, 
18h3. 

2. A paper or document presented to a 
court or to an auditor, referee, Ac., as a 
voucher, or in proof of facts ; a voucher. 

II. Law : A document or other thing ex- 
hibited to a witness when giving evidence, 
and referred to by him in his evidence ; si»eci- 
fleally, a document, Ac., referred to by a 
witness in making an affidavit, and referred 
to by him in the affidavit. 

** File Isa thread or wire whereon writs and other 
exhibits iu courts and office* are filed."— Co wet. 

6y Mb-i tant, *. [Eng. exhibit; -anf.) 

Law: One who makes an exhibit. 

ex-hib l-ter, 5. [Eng. exhibit ; -er .) 

1. One who exhibits anything ; one who 
Bends or lends anything for exhibition. 

* 2. One who presents a bill, charge, or 
petition. 

" He seems iudiflereut. 

Or rather swaying more upon our part. 

Than clitriahiiig the exhibden against tu." 

Shake tp . . Drury I', LL 

ex hi bl tion, s. [Iait. exhibitio, from exhi- 
bitus , pa. par. of exhibeo ; Fr. exhibition; Sp. 
exhibician ; Ital. esibiziont.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The actof exhibiting, displaying, or show- 
ing publicly ; a showing or presenting to view ; 
a display. 

** What are all mechaniclt works, hat the sensible 
exhibition of nLatbeiuatick demonstrations 1“- — Orew. 

2. The act of showing, displaying, or mani- 
festing ; the act ot allowing to be seen ; as, an 
exhibition of temper. 

3. Tbe aet of presenting, producing, or ex- 
hibiting documents, Ac., before any tribunal, 
iu proof or support of facts. [II. 2.) 

4. That which is exhibited, shown, or dia- 
played publtely ; an exhibit. 

5. A place where works of art, nianufactnres, 
natural or aitificial productions, &e., are pub- 
licly exhibited. 

6. A show, a display : as, lie made quite an 
exhibition of himself. (Co?7o<jui«i.) 

■* 7. An allowance of meat and drink ; a pen- 
sion. [il. 3.] 

" What maintenance he from his friends receives. 
Like exhibition thou shalt have from me." 

Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, L X 

* 8. Payment, return, recompense. 

•* I would not do such a thing for gowns, petticoats, 
nor caps, uur any petty exhibition. " — Bhukesp. : O’ hello, 
iv. a 

II. Technically : 

1. Med.: The actof administering a remedy, 
as medicine. 

2. Scots Law: An action for compelling de- 
livery of documents. 

3. Univ.: A benefaction or endowment for 
the maintenance of scholars in the English 
Universities. 

For the difference bet wee q exhibition and 
show, see Snow. 

eif-hi-bi -tion-er, s. [Eng. exhibition ; -er.] 
A pensioner ; specif., one who holds an exhi- 
bition at one of tbe Universities. 

"A fifth part fur repairs, a tenth at least for an 
exhibit ion er. ’ — Bunurt : Bist. Deformation, bk. ui. 
(an. 1536). 

* ex - hFb'-l - tive. a. [Eng. cxhibU ; -ive.] 
Exhibiting, displaying, representative. 

" So is the sacramental hreod a symbol exhibitive ot 
tbe oue true body of Christ."— Waterland H’orJbt, 
vlii. 234, 
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* exhib’-I-tive-ly, adv. [Eug. exk ibitive; 
-ly.) By representation. 

“The trope I lew Id the verh ' was,* put tor 'signify,* 
or * exhibuively signify,’"— W aterlund : Charge on the 
Eucharist, pt 12. 

e^-hlb-l-tor, s. [Lat.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Oue who exhibits or shows 
anything; specif., one who exhibits articles 
at a public exhibition. 

“Till the spectator, who a while was pleased 
Mure than the exhibitor himself, becomes 
Weary and faint." 

Wordsioorlh : Excursion, bk. rill. 

2. Law : One who makes an exhibit. 

* ex-hib-i-tor-y, a. [Eug. exhibit; -oi'y.) 
Exhibiting, displaying, declaratory. 

" In an exhibitory hill, or schedule, of expencea for 
their removal this year, as it seems, mentiou Is made 
of carrying the clock from the college-ball to Garsing- 
ton house.’’— Wart on : Life of Sir T. Pope, p. 879. 

* ex - hil - ar - ant, q. & s. [Lat. exhilarans, 
pr. par. of exhilaro = to cheer, to gladden : ex 
= out, fully, and hilaro = to cheer ; hilaris — 
glad, merry.] 

A, As adj. : Cheering, gladdening ; exciting 
joy or mirth. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Ord . Lang. : Anything which exhilarates, 
cheers, or excites joy or mirth. 

" To Leotmrd it was an rxhilarant and a cordial."— 
Southey : The Doctor , cli. Ixx viL 

2. Pkarm. (PL): Medicines whose primary 
effect isto cansean exaltation of the spirits, and, 
through their influence on the brain, a general 
excitement or augmentation of the functions 
of the whole body, stimulating the vascular 
system through the influence of the nervous 
system, as alcohol in the form of distilled 
spirit, wine, malt liquids, ether, acetic ether, 
chloroform, Indian hemp, and opium in small 
doses. They a re given in low conditions of the 
uervous system, and in cases where there is a 
necessity to stimulate for a time the heart and 
circulatory system. (Ganvd: Mat. Medica.) 

eif hiT-a-rate, v.t. & i. [Lat. exhilaratus , 
pa. par. of exhilaro.) 

A. Trans. : To cheer, to gladden, to make 
cheerful or merry, to enliven, to excite joy or 
mirth ia, to animate. 

" The force of that fallacious fruit, 

That with exhilarating vapours bland 

Ahout their spirits had played, and inmost powers 

Made err, was now exhaled." 

JtIMon : P. L., Lx. 1.046-49. 

* B. Intrans. : To become cheerful, merry, 
or lively. 

“The shining of the sou. whereby all things exhilar- 
ate, and do fructify, ia either hindered by clouds 
above, or mists below. '—Bacon r Speech in Parliament 
to the Speakers Excuse. 

OTj: hfl a-rat-ing, pr. par., a., & 8 . [Ex- 
hilarate.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

CL -4s subst. : The act of cheering, gladdeu- 
ing, or enlivening ; exhilaration. 

ex hU a-rat ing-ly, odu. [Eng. exhilarat- 
if*g;-ly.] In an exhilarating maimer; so as 
t.o gladden, cheer, or animate. 

ex hil-a~ra'-tion, s. [Lat. exhilaratio, from 
exhiUralus, pa. par. of exhilaro.) 

1. The act of exhilarating, cheering, gladden- 
ing, or enlivening. 

2. The state of beiog or becoming exhilarated, 
cheered, or enlivened. 

"Every speciee of torpor is subdued; an exhilara- 
tion succeeds,"— Cogan : On the Passions, pt. 1.. ch. ii. 

ex hll’-a-rat-ive, a. [Eng. exhilarate) ; 
-i re . ] '.fending to exhilarate or cheer ; exhilar- 
ating. 

“There is an exhilarative property Iu the air.” — 
Daily Telegraph, Sept. 15, 1982 

ex hort\ * ex-hort-en, v.t, & i. [Fr. ex- 
hnrter , from Lat* exhorior : ex = out, fully, and 
hnrtor = to urge, to encourage ; Sp. exhortar ; 
ltd. esortare.) 

A. Transit ive : 

1 . To incite by words to any good or laud- 
able action ; to admonisn ; to advise or en- 
courage by argument. 

"I exhort you to he of good clieer ."— A cts xxvil 22. 

* 2. To recommend, to urge., to advise. 

” We, perhaps, 

Designing or exhorting glorious war. * 

Millon : P. L.. a 179. 


B, Intrans. : To make use of or deliver ex- 
hortations ; to urge, to persuade, to encourage. 

“ And with many other words did ho testify and 
exhort. Ads ii. 40. 

If Crabb thus discriminates between to ex- 
hort ami to persuade : “ Exhortation has more 
of impelling in it : jwsuasion more of draw- 
ing ; a superior exhorts ; his words carry autho- 
rity with them, and rouse to action : a friend 
and an equal persuades: he wins and draws by 
the agreeableness or kindness of bis expres- 
sions. Exhortations are employed only in 
matters of duty or necessity : persuasions are 
employed iu matters of pleasure or conve- 
nience.” (Crabb : Eng. Syn.) 

* ex hort , s. [Exhort, v.) An exhortation, 
a cheering, an encouragement. 

“ Drown Hector's vaunts in loud exhorts of fight." 

Pope : Homers Iliad, xit. 324. 

* e£~hort r -an 9 e, * ey-hort -an^, s . [Lat., 
pr. par. of exhortor.) Exhortation. 

“Iu the charge of Princluall he [Mr. Robert Rollock] 
was extraordiuarily paiufui; aud with most pithy 
exhortans settiug them on to vertue aud pietie."— 
Craufard : Hist. Univ. Edits., p. 45 . 

* ex hoF-ta-ry, a. [Eng. exhort; -ary.) 
Tending to exhort ; exhortatory. 

ey hor-ta -tion, * ex hor-ta-cion, * ex- 
fa or- taeioun, s. [Fr. exhortation, from 
Lat. exhortatto, from exhortatus, pa. par. of ex- 
hortor ; bp. exhortadon; Ital. csorta^ionc.] 

1. The act or practice of exhorting, encou- 
raging, urging, or inciting to good or laudable 
acts or conduct ; a cheering or encouraging. 

“Till I come take tent to redyng, to exhortacioun, 
aud techyug. WycHJfe : \ Timothy lv. 

2. The words by which one is exhorted ; 
language used or intended to exbort others ; a 
homily, a discourse, an admonition. 

** I’ll eud my exhortation after dinner." 

Shakcsp. : Merchant of Venice, i. 1. 

ex faor-ta-tive, a. [Lat. exhortativas, from 
exhortatus , pa. par. of exhortor ; Fr. exhortatif ; 
bp. exhortativo ; Ital. esorfaf iiw.] Containing 
exhortation ; exhortatory, 

“Considering St. Paul's style and manner of expres- 
sion in the perceptive and exhortative part of his 
epistles."— Barrow: Serin. 8. 

* ex' hor-ta tor, a. [Lat.] One who exhorts, 
encourages, or cheers on another ; an exhortor. 

ex-hor -ta-tdr-y, a. [Lat. exhortatorivs ; Fr. 
exhortotoire ; Sp. ex hortatorio; Ital esortatorio, ) 
Containing or tending to exhortation ; of the 
nature of an exhortation. 

" The doctrinal, the exhortatory, historical [psalms], 
as well as the rest."— Seeker : Sei-mons, vol. lii., ser. 20. 

ex-hor'-ter, s. [Eng. exhort ; -er.] One who 
exhorts or encourages another by words or 
arguments. 

’* Heare mee, as an exhort er and counseller,"— Vivas : 
Instruct, of Christian Women, f 1’ ref. } 

* ex hum -ate, v.t. [Lat. ex = out, humus = 
the ground, and Eng. suff. -ate.) To exhume, 
to disinter. 

ex-fau ma'-tlon, s. [Fr. ; Sp. exftitmarion.] 
[Exhume.] The act of exhuming or disinter- 
ring that which was buried ; disinterment. 

’’ Mr. Flecquet says, In his collection of Tracts rela- 
tive to the exhumation in the great church at Dun- 
kirk, that the town became more healthy after the 
bodies of those who had been hurled iu it had heen 
takeu up."— Seward : Anecdotes, v. 288. 

ex-hume, v.t. [Fr. exhumer , from Lat. ex = 
out, and humus = the ground; Sp. exhumar.) 
To dig np out of the earth what lias been 
buried ; to disinter. 

* ex-ic'-cate, v . t . [Exsiccate ] 

* ex-ic-ca-tion, s. [Exsiccation.] 

* ex-ie -ca-tive, a. [Exsiccative.] 

ex id -I-a, s. [Gr. e£«<5ico (cxidio) = to exude ; 
because the sporules “exude” from the re- 
ceptacle.] 

Bot. : A genus of Hyiuenoinycetons Fungals, 
suborder Trcmtllini. They are simple, of large 
or of medium size, and in general grow on 
wood. Exidia auricula Judiv , so called from 
its resemblance, while growing, to a human 
ear, was once held tu be medieiual— a view 
now abandoned. 

* ex'-ies, s. [Prob. a corruption of Sc. aixes 
— u fit, ‘‘the ague.] Hysterics* 

"That silly fliskuiahoy, Jenny Rintherout, h»s Wen 
the exies."— Scott : Anti/juary, ch, sxxv. 


ex -I-gen^e, ex -i gen- 9 ^, s. (Fr. exigence , 
from Low Lat. exigentiu , from Lat. exiyens, pr. 
par. of exigo = to drive out, to exact ; ex = 
out, ami ago = to drive ; Sp. exigencia.) [Ex- 
act, v.] 

1 . Urgent demand, want, need, or necessity ; 
urgency. 

“ He w 111 (It Instrument* tu the dlunlty and exigence 
of the design."— Up. Taylor . Holy Dying, cli. 1L, S 4. 

2. A pressing necessity ; an emergency, or 
state of affairs demanding immediate action or 
remedy. 

“ Not to lOHist too nicely upon tenuB In the preseut 
exigency of hia atlaj rs. "—LadJow : Memoirs, I. 100 . 

T Crabb thus discriminates between exi- 
gence aud emergency : “The exigency is more 
common, but less pressing ; the emergency is 
imperious when it comes, but conics less fre- 
quently : a prudent traveller will never carry 
more money with him thao what will supply 
the exigencies of his jouruey ; aud in case of 
an emergency will rather borrow of his friends 
than risk his property.” (Crabb: Eng. Syrwn.) 

* ex-I-gen'-da-ry , [Lat. exigemi(us) — to 

be exacted or demanded, ger. of exigo = to 
exact, and Eng. adj. suff. -ary.) The same as 
Exioenter (q.v.). 

* ex' l-gent, a. & s. [Lat. exigens, pr. par. of 
exigo = to demand, exact.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Pressing, urgent, demanding immediate 
action ; critical. 

“ At thla exigent moment., the loss of a finished nmn 
is not easily supplied."— Burke. 

2. lu need, requiring. 

“This body exigent of reBt"— Taylor; 2 Philip van 
Artaveldc. i. 2. 

B. As substantive : 

L Ordiiutry Language : 

1. A pressing business or necessity ; an 
emergency, an exigency ; a critical time, or 
state of affairs ; a crisis. 

“ Iti such an exigent I tee not hovr they coold have 
■taiil to deliberate about any other regiment th»u that 
which already was devised to their huuda."— Hooker : 
E celts Polity. (Fret) 

2. Eud, extremity. 

*’ These eyes, like hoops whose wasting oil ta spent. 
Wax dim, as drawing to their exigent" 

EUakesp. : 1 Henry VI., 1L 5, 

IL Law: A writ sued when the defendant 
was not to be found, or after a return of ?ton 
est inventus to funner writs. 

“And, If a non cst inventus was returned npon all of 
them, then a writ of exigent or exigi facias might he 
sued out. which reipilred the sheriff to cause the de- 
feudaut to he proclaimed, required, or exacted, iu five 
county courts successively, to reuder himself; and if 
be did, then to take him as in acopiew; hut if he did 
not appear, and was returned quinta exactus, he should 
then bo outlawed by the coroners of the county.”— 
B lacksiune : Comment., hk. iii., ch. 10. 

* ex'-I-gen-ter, s. [Eng. exigent ; -er.) 

Law: An officer of the Court of Common 
Pleas, who made out exigents and proclama- 
tions in outlawry. 

* ex 1 -gi-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. exigo ^ to 
demand, to exact.] That may, can, or should 
be demanded or exacted ; deuiandable, exact- 
able. 

" As the nature of the proposition decides what 
proofs are exigible,"— Bolingbroke: Letter to J l. Do 
Ponilly. 

ex-l-gu -i-ty, s. [Lat. exiguita. s, from months 
= small ; Pr. exiguite; Sp. exiguiduul. ] Small- 
ness, slenderness, scantiness. 

“ The exiguity and shape of the extant particles 
being supposed."— Zioyfe ; h vrks, i. 68: 1 . 

’ ex-ig'-u-ous, a. [Lat. exiguus: Fr. mpu; 
Sji.Grejjrno.] Small, slender, scanty, dimiuutive. 

' ex-ig-u-ous-ness, s. [Eug. exiguous; 
-nm.] Smallness, dnniuutiveness, exiguity. 

ex-ile, * ex-yle, s. [Fr. exit, from Lat. 
exilium , exsilium = banishment : «si<f = an 
exile, oue banished from bis native soil : ex = 
out. away, and solum — soil ; Sp. exilio ; Ital. 
esiZio.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1 . Banishment ; the state of being banished 
or exiled from one's country hv authority 
either in perpetuity or for a limited period. 

“He was at length by him depriued of the whole 
kyngdome, and euded his life miserahly in cxyle." — 
Brende : Quintus Curtins, fo. S. 

2. The voluntary abandonment of one's 
country*, and removal to a foreign country for 
purposes of residence ; separation from one's 
country through distress or necessity. 


boil, boj); poiit, j<SvW; cat, eell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem ; thin, this: sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = f. 
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3. A person banished or expelled from bis 
country by authority ; ono who voluntarily 
or through distress or necessity abandons In- 
country to reside in auother. 

" Ulyise*, sole of all the victor tratu, 

An exile from his dear paternal toast. 
lJeplored hLa absent queen, auil empire lost..' 

Pope : ilomert Odyssey, 1. 18-20. 

II, Entom. : A moth — Crynwdes exulut. It 
is of the tribe Noctuides (Noctuus). 

ex'-ile, * ex-yl-yn, v.t. [Fr. txiler, from I^at. 
exsulo, from txsul = an exile. ] 

1. To banish or expel from one's country, 
or from a particular jurisdiction by authority ; 
to drive away, to transport, to drive into 
exile. 

•• To exVe the erlfl Godwyu, Ills amines and alle hltte." 

Robert be Brunne. p. 68. 

2. To banish, to keep away, to expel. 

•• His brutal maimers frmu lii» breast exiled t< 

His ulicu be fashioned, and hi* tongue be filed. 

Dryden: Cytnon A iphxgenia, 218. 

3. To banish, to shut out, to exclude. 

M Exiled from Praise, from Virtue, and the Muse," 
West : Pindar ; First Pythian Odes. 

f For the differeuce between to exile and tu 
banish, see Banish. 

• exile, a. [Lat. exilis.) Slight, slender, 
thin, tine. 

"It were good to enquire what means may be to 
draw forth the exile heat which la in tbe all- ; for that 
may bo a secret of great power to produce cold 
weather .’" — Bacon : Natural history, § 76. 

• ex iled , < 1 . [Eng. exil(e ), a. ; -ed.] Slender, 
weak, poor. 

•• lo my exiled and slender learning." 

Northbrook* : Against Dicing, 1,677. 

• ex-l'le-ment,$. [Eng. exile ; -menf.] Banish- 
ment, exile. 

•‘Fitzosborn was discarded Into foreign service for a 
pretty shadow of exilement."— Wotton; Reliquiae, p. 103. 

e^'-il-Ic,a. [Eng., Ac. exil^e); -ic.) 

1. Relating to or in any way connected with 
exile or banishment. 

2. (Spec.) : Relating to the captivity of the 
Hebrews in Babylon. 

" This numeral occurs eleven times In the exilic or 
post-exilic hooks . " — A thenwum, May 12, 1883, p. 60S. 

• ex l-li'-tion, s. [Lat. exilio, exsilio — to 
leap out or forth : ex = out, and salio = to 
leap.] The act of suddenly starting or spring- 
ing forth. 

" From saltpetre proceed eth the force and report of 

S npowder ; for sulphur aud small coal mixed will not 
te fire with noise or exilition." — Browne: Vulgar 
Errours . hk. ii., ch. v. 

•ex-ll-i-ty, * ex-il-i-tle, s. [Lat. exilita.% 
from erifis.] Smallness, slenderness, slight- 
ness, fineness. 

** By reason of the exility and smallness of the parts 
there can be perceived no difference." — P. Holland : 
Plutarch, p. 836. 

S^-Im’-i-ous, a. [Lat. eximius, from cx= 
out, and emo = to buy, to take.] Famous, 
eminent, conspicuous, renowned. 

" Egregious doctors and masters of the eximiou* 
aud arcane science of physlck." — Puller: Worthies; 
London. 

* ex -ln -a-mte, v.t . [Lat. exinanitus, pa. par. 
of exinanio — to empty, to exhaust : ex — 
out, fully, and inanis = empty.] To empty ; 
to reduce to nothing; to make of little value 
or repute ; to humble. 

“He exinanited himself, and took the form of a 
servant"— Philip ii. 7 {flhemish Translation). 

* ex-in-a m'-tion, s. [Lat. exinanitio, from 
exinanitus, pa. par. of eriaaaio.] The act of 
emptying or evacuating ; a lowering in rank 
or position ; destitution ; humiliation. 

•'He is not more impotent in his glory than he was 
in his exinaniUon."—Jfore : Decay of Piety. 

ex-in clus i-ate, a. [Pref. ex, and imlusiate 

(q.v.).j 

Bot. : Not having an indusium. (Used 
chiefly of ferns.) 

t ex' Ine, s. [Extine. ] 
ey’-in tine, s. ILat. ex — out of; intus = 
within, and Eng. suff. -ine.] 

Bot. : The name given by Fritzche to a mem- 
brane situated between the two others, called 
extine and intine, in the shell of the polleu 
grain. The exintine is said to be found in the 
pollen of Taxus, Jnniperus, Cupressns, Thuja, 
Cucnrbita Pepo, Ac. 


•ex-in tri-cate, v.t. [Lat. ex = out, and 
xntrico = lo entangle.] [Intricate.] To dis- 
eutangle, to extricate. 

•• lie hath no way to exiutricate himself, but by the 
dextrouanes* of his ingenuity.’’ — FrlUiam ; Resolves, 
pt 11.. re*. «0. 

*cx in tri ca tion (1), s. [Exintricatb.] 
The act or process of disentangling or extri- 
cating ; extrication. 

* ex in tri-ca tlon (2), s. [Low Lat. exen- 
tricutio , excentricatio.] The act of disem- 
bowelling a dead body. 

“They could nut pretend the skill or power of erin- 
triexition, or imy Incision upon the body." -Fountain- 
hall. Suppl. Dec., p. 28— 

ex-ist , v.i. [Lat. existo, exsisto = to come 
forth, to arise, to be : ex — out, and sisto = 
to set, to place ; sto = to stand ; Fr. existcr; 
JSp, & Port, txistir; ltal. esistcrc. ] 

1. To lx- ; to have an actual being or exist- 
ence, whether material or spiritual. 

•• Whatever exists has a cause, a reason, a ground of 
Its existence. '—Clarke: On the Attributes, prop. 1. 

2. To continue to have life or animation ; 
to live : as, Fishes cannot exist out of the 
water. 

3. To continue to be. 

r (1) Crabb thus discriminates between to 
exist and to live : “ Existence is the property 
of all tilings in the universe ; life, which is 
the inherent power of motion, is the particular 
property communicated by the Divine Being 
to some parts only of his creation ; exist, 
therefore, is the general, and live the specific, 
term : whatever lives, exists according to a 
certain mode ; but many things exist without 
living : when we wish to speak of things in 
their most abstract relation, we say they exist; 
when we wish to characterize the form of exist- 
ence, we say they live ” (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between to exist and 
to be, see Re. 

ex iat' en5e, s. (Low Lat. exisfenfio, from 
Lat. existens, exsistens, pr. par. of existo, ex- 
sisto; Fr. existence; Sp. A Port, existencia ; 
ltal. esi-sfensd.] 

1. The state of being or existing; the state 
of having a being ; continuance of being. 

"The metaphysician* look upon existence a* the 
formal and actual part of a being."— H. More: Anti- 
dote against Atheism (App.). ch. iv. 

2. Occurrence, happening : as, the existence 
of troubles, quarrels, &c. 

* 3. That which exists ; an entity ; a being, 
a creature. 

•• Somebody has taken notice that we stand in the 
middle of existence — Tatter. 

* 4. Reality, fact. 

"Him that is friend In existence 
From him that is by apperence." 

Romaunt of the Rote, 5,652- 

*ex isf en £y, s. [Low Lat. existentia.] 
Existence, being. 

"Nor ia it only of rarity, but may be doubted 
whether it be of exdstency." — Browne: Vulgar Errours, 
bk. iii., ch. xiii 

ex 1st ent, a. [Lat. existens, exsistens, pr. 
par. of existo, exsisto .] Existing, being ; having 
being or existence. 

"They have no real existent nature at all." — Law: 
Enquiry ; Of Space, ch. L 

*ex is ten tial (tial as shal), a. [Eng. 
existent; - ial .] Of, pertaining to, or consist- 
ing in existence. 

•• The being deprived of that existential good ."—Bp. 
Barlow : Remains, p. 433. 

*ex-is ten tial ly (tial as shal), adv. 
[Eng. existential; -ly.] In the way of or by 
means of existence ; in an existing state. 

•• Whether God was existentially as well as essentially 
intelligent. " — Coleridge l Webster). 

* exist-i-ble, o. [Eog. exist ; -a&fe.] Capa- 
ble of existing or of existence. 

"All corporeal and sensible perfections are In some 
way existible m the human iniud."— drew. 

* ex-ist-i ma’-tion, s. [Lat. eristimatio, 
from existiniatus, pa. par. of existimo = to 
judge, to esteem : ex = out, and cesfimo = to 
value, to esteem.] Opinion, esteem, estimate. 

•‘ Men’s existimation follows us according to tbe 
company we keep. 1 ’— Spectator, No. 456. 

ex it, s. [Lat. — he (or she) goes ont, 3rd 
jiers. sing. pr. indie, of exeo — to go ont : «■= 
ont, and eo to go.] [Exeunt.] 


1. The term used in dramatic literature to 
mark the time when a player leaves the stage ; 
a direction in a play for an actor to retire froiu 
tbe stage. 

"They have their exits ami their entrance*.'' 

Shake ip ' As Vou Like It, V. L 

2. Departure (especially departure from this 
life) : decease. 

"Slgha fur hie exit, vulgarly called death." 

t'owper : ll •>/>*,, tK«. 

3. A passage or parsing ont of any place. 

"In Kuch a pervlou* »ub*t.'incc a* the brain. tb« y 

Milibit find an easy either eu trance nr exit alrnunt evei y 
where .”— Ola anil. 

4. A passage ; the way by which a passage 
or departure is made out of any place. 

“The Landward exit of the cave." 

Tennyson : .Sea breams, 94. 

In the last two meanings the word is 
directly from Lat. exit us = a going out, an 
outlet. 

^ Crabb thus discriminates between exit 
and departure : “ Both these words are meta- 
phorically employed for death, or a passage 
out of this life : the former is borrowed froin 
the act of going off the stage ; the latter from 
the act of setting off on a journey. The exit 
seeins to convey the idea of volition ; for we 
apeak of making our exit : the departure desig- 
nates simply the event ; the hour of a man s 
departure is not made known to him. When 
we speak of the exit, we riiink only of the 
place left; when we apeak of departure, we 
think of the place gone to : the unbeliever 
may talk of his exit ; the Christian most 
commonly speaks of his departure” (Crabb,: 
Eng . Synon.) 

ex -i-tel lte, cx i-telo, s. [Fr. exilele, from 
Gr. e£t 7 TjAo« (exitelos) = going out, disapj»ear- 
iug, fading ; e£iei/oi (exienai) = to go out.] 

Min. : The same as Valeutinite (q.v.). 

* ex-i’-tial (tial as shal), * ex i-tiall, a. 

[Lat. exitialis, from exitium = destruction.] 
Destructive, fatal, ruinous. hnrtfuL 

* e^-i'-tious, a. [Lat. from exitium.) 

The same as Exitjal (q.v.). 

ex' l-tus, s. [Lat. = a going out, an issue. j 
[Exit.) 

Law : 

1 . Issue, offspring. 

2. Yearly rents or profits of land. 

ex le-ge, phr. [Lat. = out of the law.] 
Arising from law. 

ex li'-hris, a. [Lat. ex = ont of; libris, abl- 
pi. of liber— a book.] Out of or from among ihe 
books (of ) ; a phrase often used attributively ; 
as, an ex libris exhibition. 

©x II' bris. s. A book-plate, so called from 
the name of the owner being often preceded 
by the Latin words ex libris , viz., “from among 
the books of” So-and-So. (See foregoing.) 

ex mer 6 mo -tu„ phr . [Lat.] Of one’s 
own motion. 

ex ne-ges-si-ta-te, phr. [Lat.] Of or 

from necessity ; from the necessity of the case. 

ex-o, pref. [Gr. c| (ex) (prep.) = ont of ; cfw 
(exo) (adv.) = without, on the outside.] A 
common prefix in w'ords taken from the Greek, 
and having the force of without, on the out- 
side. 

ex-oc- 9 ip’-i-tal, s. [Lat. ex = out of, and 
Eng., Ae. occipital (q.v.).] 

1 . Anat. (PL) : Condyloid portions of the 
occipital bone. (Qitain.) 

2. Comp. Anat. : The lateral parts of the first 
cranial segment, corresponding with the order 
of the foramen magnum in man. (Huxley.) 

ex-o- 900 tus, s. [Lat. exocoetus; Gr. e£w- 
koito« (ex okoitos) as adj. = sleeping out; aa s. 
= a iish that comes upon the beach to sleep ; 
!£u> (&r6) = without, and koitos Qcoitos) — a bed ; 
sleep,] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Scomberesocidae. 

Body moderately compressed, with large pec- 
toral fins, the rays of which are stout and 
firm ; the arm bone or radius of this fin also 
large. (Couch.) Exocatus exiliens is the Greater 
Flying-fish. [Flying-fish. J 

ex-oc-u la'-tion, s. [Lat. ex = out of, and 
oculus = an eye.] The act of putting ont an 
eye. 
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• ex -ode, s. (Exodus.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A going out, a departure, an exodus. 

2. A catastrophe, a finale. 

"Tito t'J :tMlt or ciita*troj>he la prepared by the coming 
of Ar%ira£us."— .i/usou . t'aractacu*. (Argument) 

II. Old Drama : 

1. Greek : The concluding part of a play. 

2. Roman : A farce or satire ; the Isstof the 
three pieces generally played. 

" The Homans bail three plays acted on* after an- 
other, on the same subject ; the lirstn real tragedy, the 
■ecoml the A tel lane, the third a satire or exodr, a kind 
of farce of one act.”—/? uncommon. 

8x-6d-lC, a. [Eng. cxod(us); dc.) 

* 1. Ord. Ijmq. : Pertaining to an exodus or 
departure. 

2. Physiol. : Conducting influence from the 
spinal marrow. (Used specially of the motor 
nerves.) 

isx - 6 - dl-um, x. [Lat., from Gr. «’£oSioe 
(wodion).] An afterpiece in a theatre, usually 
played after tragedies ; a farce. (P. Holland: 
Livius, p. 251.) 

JCx o dus, cx -O-dy, s. [Eccles. Lat. Exodus; 
Eccles. Gr. 'EfoSos ( Exodos ) ; Class. Gr. e£o5ov 
(erodes) — a going out, a marching out, a way 
out ; «£ (ex) = out of, and o5os ( hodos ) =■ a way, 
a path, a road.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) The departure of the Israelites from 
Egypt, often called, by way of pre eminence, 
The Exodus. 

(2) The book giving the narrative of the de- 
parture described under (1). [11.] 

2. Fig. : Departure on a large scale. 

II. Scrip. 'Canon : The second book of the 
Old Testament, in the Hebrew Bible, tlie Sep- 
tuagint, the Vulgate, and the English and other 
modern versions of Scripture. The name is 
the Latinized form of the Greek word*E£o5os 
(Exodos), given it in the Septuagint. The 
Hebrews designate it by its initial words, 
rriOitf (Veelleh Shemoth), sometimes cur- 
tailed into ntott )(Shemoth). It is a continuation 
of Genesis, narrating the oppression of the 
Israelites reduced to bondage by “ a new king" 
“which knewnot Joseph," the birth and train- 
ing of Moses, his appointment as leader of 
the people, the ten plagues, the institution of 
the passover, the departure of the children of 
Israel from the land of bondage, the destruc- 
tion of Pharaoh and bis army, the moral law 
and a multitude of other enactments, the con- 
struction of the tabernacle, the ark, and the 
altara, and the consecration of Aaron and his 
sons to the priestly office. 

Hales, following the Septuagint, places the 
Israelite exodus from Egypt in n.c. 1048. 
Usher, calculating from the numbers in the 
Hebrew Bible, fixes it in b.c. 1491, and Bunsen 
considers it to have been about b.c. 1320. 
Josephus, in his First Book against Ajrion , 
quotes two stories from Manetho, the one 
regarding Shepherd Kings, whom the Jewish 
historian believes to have been the Israelites, 
a view now rejected,— and the other, what 
seems to be tlie Egyptian account of the 
exodus According to this second narrative, 
there were certain lepers sent to work in quar- 
ries by King Amenophis, but afterwards given 
by him the city of Avaris as a habitation. 
These, under the leadership of an Egyptian of 
Heliopolis, Osarsiph, a priest of Osiris, who 
afterwards took the name of Moses, rejected 
the Egyptian gods, and with the aid of shep- 
herds from Jerusalem, oppressed the Egyptians, 
but were afterwards defeated and driven out 
of the land by Amenophis and his son Ramses. 
Amenopliis is identified by Egyptologists with 
Menephtha, or Menophtha, son of Ratusesll. 
Miamum, who began to reign between b.c. 1340 
and 1323. Knenen, like Bunsen, therefore 
fixes the exodus from Egypt about b.c. 1320. 
Tlie great oppressor of the Israelites would in 
that case be Ramses 11., father of Menephtha, 
and it is noteworthy that one of the treasure 
cities built for the king by the Jewish slaves 
was called Raamses (Exod. i. 11.). 

The Jewish, and till lately nearly the whole 
Christian church, lissnnquestioningly accepted 
the tradition that Moses, under the influence 
of inspiration, penned the book of Exodus. 
Various Biblical critics, on the Continent and 
here, have of late rejected this view. Bishop 
Colenso in the sixth and last part of his 


work on the Pentateuch, assigns the composi- 
tion of Exodus to four persons, the Elohist, 
the Jehovist., the Deuteronomiat, and the 
Later Legislator. The Elohist is credited 
with only i. 1 7, 13, ii. 23-25, vi. 2-5. lie 
is supposed to have been Samuel the Prophet, 
and to have written about B.c. 1100-1060. 
Tu the Jehovist, or Jchovists, whose produc- 
tion is designated “ the Original Narrative,” 
are assigned a great part of chapters i.-xxiv., 
ch. xxxi. of which only a fragment remains, and 
ch. xxxii.-xxxiv. lie is believed to have lived 
between n.c. 1060 and 1010. But ch. xvi. is re- 
duced to a fragment. The narrative in eh. xii. 
of the institution of the Passover is assigned 
to the Deuteronomist, who was, it is said, pro- 
bably Jeremiah, to whom also the insertion 
from Deuteronomy of the ten commandments 
is alleged to be due. Finally, the Leviticul 
Legislation, including the directions for build- 
ing the tabernacle, is relegated to a priestly 
circle of composers between b.c. 600 and 450. 
The Levitical worship is supposed not to have 
been carried out till the second temple was 
built. Kuenen brings down most of the older 
parts of the Pentateuch to b.c. 750, or at most 
800 b.c. 

* ex of fl cial (cial us shal) a. [Pref. ex. 
and Eng. official.) Proceeding from office or 
authority. 

ex of-ff-91-d (or 51 as shi), phr. [Lat.] 
By virtue of office or position, and without 
special appointment. It is also used adjec- 
tivally: as, an ex-officio member of a board. 

ex officio information, s. 

I/xw : Information filed in tlie Queen’s Bench 
by the Attorney-General, in virtue of his office, 
at the instance of the Crown, when a great 
danger lias arisen, or a serious affront to the 
Sovereign taken place. 

ex og'-a mous, o. [Eng. exogam(y) ; -ous.) 
In any way connected with or relating to ex- 
ogamy ; practising exogamy. [Marriage.] 

" It Is conceivable that the difference between endo- 
genous and exogamou* tribes may have bee u due to 
the different proportion oi the sexes ; those races tend- 
ing to become ej togamout where boys prevail ; those, 
on the other hand, endogenous where the reverse Is 
the case."— Lubbock Origin of Civilisation, ch. iii. 

ex-og'-a my, s. [Gr. > (exo) = without, 
and yajli.05 (gamos) = marriage.] The custom 
prevalent among some uncivilized peoples, 
which forbids a man to marry a woman of his 
own tribe, and compels him to seek a wife 
from another tribe. This often impels a savage 
to obtain a wife by stratagem or force. 

" I now pass to that curious custom for which Me 
Leunan has proposed the convenient term exoaamy— 
that of necessarily marrying out of the tribe. —Lub- 
bock : Origin of Ciinlisation, ch. iit 

ex-o gas tri -tis, s. [Pref. exo-, and Eng., 
Ac. gastritis (q.v.).] 

Pathol. : Inflammation of the external mem- 
brane of the atoinach 


ex-6-gcn, s. [Gr. c£w (exo) = without, and 
yei't'Bio (gennao) = to engender, to produce.] 

I. Sing. : A plant, the stein of which 
increases in thickness by the addition of fresh 
layers arranged externally around those pre- 
viously existing. Tlie structure is best seen 
in the stems of trees belonging to this sub- 
kingdom. A stem of this type has a central 
pitb surrounded by 
as many concentric 
layers of wood as the 
tree is years old, the 
whole defended ex- 
ternally by a hollow 
cylindrical sheath of 
bark. From the cen- 
tral pith to this bark 
run a series of radii 
to the circumferen- 
tial bark, which are 
called medullary 
rays. These pecu- exogen. 

liarities in the stem 

are uniformly associated with others in the 
seed. There are in exogens two seed-leaves, 
or cotyledons, as they are called [Cotyledon], 
and the plants themselves are in consequence 
called Dicotyledons (q.v.). The leaves, with a 
few exceptions, are reticulated. The number 
five, and after it four, with their multiples, 
are the most common in the several parts of 
the flower. The germination is exorhizal, and 
the point of the radicle itself becomes the 
first root. In all these respects Exogens differ 
from Endogens (q.v.). Our common forest 



and fruit trees, the Pine order excepted, are 
Exogcns. Tlie Conifenr, or line order ]isve 
wood essentially exogenous, only there are no 
open vessels in a cross section, while in the 
vertical one arc seen discs or disciform mark- 
ings. The Winterea\ a sectiou of Magnoliaoea?, 
have the aame structure. 

2. PI. (Exogens) : A aub-kingdom or class of 
plants presenting the cliururtenstics enu- 
merated under No. 1. Lindlcy prefers to call 
it a class, and divides it into four stih-elasses, 
these again having under them many alliances, 
the latter divided into orders : — 

Sub-clo-Ma I.— Diclinous Exogens.— Alliance* : O) 

Amcnt-tles, (2) Urticales, (3) Euphorbia! «•». (4) Qiier- 
nales, (5| (iarryales, (6) SlenUpermales, (7)<JucurbjtalcB, 
and (8) l'a]>»yftJtti. 

Bnb-claan II.— Hypogynonn Exogens,— Alliances : fl) 
Violates, (2) Cistates, (3) Malvales. (4) bapimhiles, (6) 
Guttiferales, (6| Nyrntihales. (7| Ranales, |R| Berberales, 
Ericates, (lo) Rutaies, (ll) Gemmates, (12) Sileuatee. 
(13) Chenopodales, and (14) IMperales. 

Sub-clans III — Perlgynous Exogeus.— Alliance* : (1) 
Flcoidales. (2) Daphnnles. (3) Rosales, (41 Sax i (rafales, 
(5) Rhamnaies. (6) Gentumates. (7) Sulaualea, (8) Cortu- 
sales, (9) Echi&les, fin) Bignoiiialea 
Sub-class IV. -Eplgynous Exogens.— Alliances : fll 
Cauipauales, 12 ) Myrtales, (3) Cactales. (4) Groasalea, (5) 
Cinchonalea, (6) Umbellalea and As&ralc*. (See these 
words.) 

In an earlier work by the aame author, 
Lindkys Natural System of Botany, Exogena 
were divided into Pol.vpetalie, Mnnopetalse, 
and Apetalge. Mr. McNab adopts the follow- 
ing classification, modified from Prantl and 
Luerssen 

Sub-class I.— Choripetalae.— Petals uever united, 
flowers often mono-achlamydeou*. — (1) Juliflor*. (2) 
Terebinthluse, (:i) Tricocc*, (4) Aphanocyclic*. (6) Eu- 
cyclic*. (0) Centrospeiiu*. (?) C&Iyciflorae. 

Sub-class IT.— Gamopetals*— Petals united into a 
tube, or at least united at the base, scarcely quite sepo- 
rate, rarely wanting (1) Isocarpe* (2) AJlisocarpe*. 

Palceobotany : According to Schimper the 
Exogens are represented m a fossil state by 
361 genera, and about 2,032 species, but such 
numbers must, of course, be very provisional. 
They are first met with in the Cretaceous 
rocks, and exist in all the divisions of the 
Tertiary. But their identification is very 
difficult, especially when founded on frag- 
ments of leaves, or other parts, not in anj? 
way connected with fructification. 

* cx-og -en Ite, s. fEng., &c. exogen, and suff. 
- ite (Palceont.) (q.v.). j 

Pakeont. : A fossil exogen, the order of which 
is unknown. 

ex Off' -en- ous, a. (Eng., &c. exogen (q.v.), 
and sutF. -oits.) 

Botany : 

1. Of wood: Having developed in such a 
way that, wheo fresh layers are deposited, they 
are added to the outside of that previously 
existing. 

2. Of Botanical Classification : Pertaining or 
relating to the sub-kingdom or class of Exo- 
gens. 

ex -6-gcn^, s. [Exogen, 2.] 

ex 6 go -ni-iim, 5 . [Gr. (exo) = outside, 
and yoid) (gone) — that which engenders, be- 
cause the stamens are exsected.] 

Lot. : A genus of Convolvulaceae, tribe Con- 
volvulea\ Ezogonium Purga , a beautiful 
twiner, with long purple flowers, furnishes 
the best jalap. (Lindky.) 

ex-o gyr a (gyr as gir), s. [Or. (exo) 
— outside, and yupo? (guros) = a ring, a circle. 
So named because the beaks are reversed, that 
is, turned to the posterior side of the shell.) 

Paleront. : A sub-genus of Gryphfea. Known 
species 46, ranging from the Oolite to the 
Chalk, They are found in the rocks of the 
United States and of Europe. (IPoodimrri.) 

ex'-o-lete, n. [Lat exoletus , pa. par. of 
exoksco — to grow out of date or use : ex — 
out, and olesco = to grow.l 

1. Obsolete ; out of date, out of use. 

2. Old, flat, wanting in freshness. 

" Rain-w ater ia new and fresh ; that of lakes old and 
exotor."— Tram, of Plutarch. 

* ex-o Iu tlon, s. [Lat. exolutio, exsolutio , 
from exolutus, exsohttus, pa. par. of exsolva = to 
loose, to pay : ex — out, and solvo = to loose, 
to pay.] Laxation of the nerves. 

" Considering the exotvlion and languor ensuing that 
action in some, we cannot but think it much ahridgetb 
our day a."— Brotonr ■ Vulgar Errourt. 

* ex-ol ve, v.t. [Lat. exolv 0, ex-solro.] To loose, 
to pay. 
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* ex-6-mol e ge’-sis, s. [Gr., from egapoAo- 
yeofiai (exomologcomai) — to confess.] A cum* 
Dion or general confession. 

"A public exomologesis in the church."— Bp. Taylor : 
Repentance, ch. x. 

cx-om' pha-los, s. [Gr. e£w ( exo ) = without, 
and 6p<t>aAQ$ (omphalos) — the uaveL ] 

Pathol. : Hernia oceurriog at or near the 
navel ; umbilical hernia. 

ex , '6n,s. [O. Fr. excused.] [Essoins.] 

One of four officers of the yeomen of the royal 
body-guard ; an exempt. 

fix -on, «. [Mod. Hut. Exoniu8 (?).'} Pertain- 
ing to Exeter cathedral or city. 

Exon ~ demesday, s . [Exeter -domes- 
day.J 

$x-on'-er-ate, v.t. [Lat. exonerotus, pa. par. 
of exonero: &r=out, and onus (genit. oneris)— 
a burden, a load ; Fr. exonerer ; Sp. exonerar.) 

* I. Lit. ; Tu unload, to disburthen ; to free 
or relieve of a burden ; to discharge. 

" Vessels which afterwords ell exonerate themselves 
Into one common ductus."— Hay: Orwition, pt iL 

II. Figuratively: 

1. To relieve or free from a charge or bhuue ; 
to clear from an imputation ; to acquit, to ex- 
culpate, to absolve. 

‘•The debt thus exonerated, of eo great h weight of 
its odium."— Burke: A’abob of A real's Debit. 

2. To relieve from a duty, obligation, or 
liability. 

If Crabb thus discriminates between to exon- 
erate and to exculpate: “The first is the act 
of another: the seeond is one’s own act: we 
exonerate him upon whom a charge has lain, 
or who has the load of guilt; we exculpate 
ourselves when there is any danger of being 
blamed : circumstances may sometimes tend 
to exonerate ; the explanation of some persou 
is requisite to exculpate : in a case of dis- 
honesty the absence of an individual at the 
moment wheu the act was committed will 
altogether exonerate him from suspicion ; it ia 
fruitless for any one to attempt to exculpate 
himself from the charge of faithlessness who 
is detected in conniving at the dishonesty of 
others.” (Crabb : Eng. Syn.) 

8^-on-er-a-tion, s. [Lat. exoneratio , from 
exonerates, pa. par. of exonero ; Fr. exonera- 
tion ; 8p. exonerucion.) 

* 1. The act of disburthening, freeing, or 
relieving from a burden ; the state of being 
exonerated or relieved of a burden. 

2. The ,tct of relieving or clearing from 
blame, obligation, duty, &c. 

•'The body is adapted onto eating, d rinkin g, nutri- 
tion. aud other ways of repletion and exoneration."— 
Grew: Co*>noL>gia Sacra, bk. iiL, ch. iv. 

e^c-en’-er-a-tive, a. [Eng. exonerate); - ive .] 
Tending to exonerate or relieve ; exonerating. 

ex'-on'-er-a-ter, s. [Lat.J One who exon- 
erates another. 

ex'-on-ship, s. [Eng . exon ; -ship.] The office 
or post of an exon of the royal body-guard. 

Sx-oph-a-gous, a. [Eng. exophag(y) ; -ow.j 
Practising exophagy. 

" But. as a rule, cannibals are exophagous, aud will 
not wit the members of their tribe, whom they also 
refuse to marry. "—Daily Sews, June 7, 1883. 

exoph-a-gy; $. [Gr. (ero) = without, 
external!)', anil 4>ay€h>(phagein)=to eat.] That 
kind of cannibalism in which only persons of 
a different tribe are eaten. 

" It would be Interesting il we could ascertain that 
the rules of exophagy and exogamy are co-extenaive 
among cannibals. "—Daily .Vewt, June 7, 1883. 

ex-e phloe'-um, s. [Gr. efw ( exo) = outside, 
and <|>Aoi6s (pMoio$)=the rind or bark of trees.] 

Bot. : The same as Epiphlceum (q.v,). 

ex oph-thal-mia, s. [Gr. efd^oVoy 
(exopthalmos) = with prominent eyes : ef (ex) 
= out, and a^BaApos (ophthaZmos) = the eye ; 
Fr. ex>jphthahnie.] 

Surg. : Dislocation of the eye, the distension 
of the globe so that it rises from its orbit and 
cannot be covered by the palpebrae, 

ex<>ph-thal-mic, a [Eng.. &e. exophthnl- 
m(in); - ic .] Resembling exophthalmia (q.v.). 

exophthalmic-goitre, s. [Broncho- 

CELE.] 
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ex oph yl lous, ex e phyl lous, a. 

[Gr. (exo) = outside ; <£vaa<jv ( phullon ) = 
a leaf, and Eug., &c. suff. -ous.) 

Hot. (Of leaves): Not evolved from a sheath, 
but outside ull auch protection. Used of 
dicotyledons as distinguished from monocoty- 
ledons, the leaves of which are evolved from 
a sheath. The term exophylluus was intro- 
duced by Dumorticr. 

ex-op'-rvdite, s. [Or. 0*5) = outside ; 
Trovy (povs), genit. ttoBos (podos) =* a foot, aad 
suff. -tte.] 

Comp, A nut. : The outer of the two secondary 
joints into which the typical limb of a crusta- 
ceaa ia divided. (Nicholson.) 

* ex-6p' ta blc, a. [Lat. rxoptabllis.] Worthy 
of beiug gi-eutly desired ; highly desirable. 

* ex-op ta tlon, «. [Lat. exoptatus, pa. par. 
of exopto — to wish or long for ; to choose : ex 
—out, fully, and opto — to wiah for.] Au 
earnest desire or longing for anything. 

ex-op tile, s. [Gr. (exo) = outside, and 
nriAov (ptilon) = a feather, a leaf : because 
the plumula is naked.J 

Bot. (PI.) : A namo given by Lestiboudois to 
Dicotyledons. 

* ex'-or a ble, a. [Lat. exorabilis, from ear oro 
— to move by entreaty : ex = out, ami oro = to 
beg, pray ; Fr. & Sp. exorable.] That may or 
can be moved by entreaty. 

"Claudius w-aa more tractable end exurabU.” — P. 
Holland : Livtus, p. 594. 

* ex o rate, r.t. [Lat. exoratus, pa. par. of 
exoro.j To obtain by entreaty. 

* ex-6-ra tion, 8. fl^at. exoratio, from exo- 
rat us, pa. par. of exoro .] A prayer or entreaty 
to beg off anything. 

’’ I am . . . warble 
To all Impulsive ex orations. 1 * 

Beaut*. <t I'Ut. : Lore s Cure, V. 1. 

ex-er'-bit-au^e, ex-ei* -bit^ an- 9 y, 8. 

[Lat. exorbitant, pr. par. of ear orbilo.] [Exor- 
bitant.] 

1. The act of going out of the track or 
course prescribed ; a divergence, a deviation. 

“feince I cannot guesse at my owoe public exorbi- 
tance*.”— Bp Hull : Letter to Mr. H. 8. 

2. An enormity, a gross deviation from rule 
or right ; boundless depravity, extravagance. 

“ The reverence of my presence may be a curb to 
your cxorbitanti*-*."— Dryden : Spanish Prior, iii. L 

ex-or -bit-ant, a. [Fr., from Lat. exorbitans, 
pr. par. of exorbito — to go out of the track : 
ex — ont, away, and orbifit = a track ; 8p. exor~ 
bitante ; Ital. csoi'bitante.] 

* I ..Lit. : Going out of or departing from the 
right track. 

II. Figuratively : 

* 1. Deviating from the course appointed, or 
rule established ; overstepping rule or pro- 
priety. 

“These phenomena are not peculiar to earthquakes 
in out times, but have beeu ohseived in all ages, aud 
particularly those exorbitant com mot tons of the waters 
of the globe. "— )Vovd/wurd : Sutural History. 

* 2. Anomalous ; not coming under any 
settled rule or method. 

“The Jews, who had laws so particularly determln- 
ing in all affairs what to do, were notwithstanding 
continually injured with causes exorbitant, aud such 
as their laws had uot provided tor.”— Hooker. 

3. Enormous, extravagant, excessive; ont 
of all bounds or reason : as, The charges were 
exorbitant. 

ex-or" bit- ant- ly, adv. [Eng. exorbitant; 
*-ly.] In au exorbitant, excessive, or extrava- 
gant manner. 

“She implored Ills grace not to think her so ex- 
orbitantly and vainly ambitious to wlib herself a 
queen."— Sir 0. Buck : Hist. Richard HI., p. 117. 

* ex-or'-bi-tatc, r.i. [Lat. exorbitatus, pa. 
par. of exorbito = to go out of the track.] 

1. Lit. : To go out of the track or course 
prescribed. 

“The planets . . . sometimes have exorbitated be. 
youd the distance of Saturn."— Bcixtl ey : Sermons, &. 

2. Fig. : To deviate, to wander, to go astrny. 

" He did exorbttate ond swerve from the way of 
bonestie."— P. Holland : Plutarch, p. 669. 

* ex-or- 9 is-a-tion, * ex or cis-a-cleun, 

s. [Eng. ezorcis(c); -afio?i.] The act of exor- 
cising, exorcism, conjuration. 

“Glde wtchea, Burcere-ssee, that use exorcisacionns.'' 

Chaucer: Hous of Fame, iii 172, 


ex'-or- 9 Lse, *cx^ or- 9 ize, v.t. [Low 
exorcize , from Gr. egopKiCu (ex.rrk.tzo) — t»9 drive 
away by adjuration : e| (ex) — out, away, and 
opicifw (horkizo) — to adjure ; op/coy (horluis) — 
aa oath; Fr. exorcise r ; bp. exorcisar ; ItaL 
esorcizmre.] 

1. To drive away evil apirits from by the 
use of adjurations, prayers, and ceremonies; 
to t'reo from unclean spirits. 

• Do oil you can to exorcise crowds, who Are In noins 
degree ixissesied a» 1 ;mi. "—Spectator, No. <u2. 

2. To purify from unclean spirits by the 
use of adjurations, prayers, and ceremonies. 

“And exorcise the beds. «nd croM the waIU." 

Dryden : Wife of Bath s Tale, SL 

* 3. To raise, to call up. 

“ He Impudently rxor<~iieth devils In the churab."-* 
Prynne : I Hutrio-Maxtix, id. 12. 

ex'-or-9i£-cr, s. [Eng. exorcise); -er. ] 

1. One who exorcises or expels unclean 
apirits by exorcisms. 

“Thing* which they hod seen done In their own 
times by professed exorcisers.” — Horsley : Sermons, 
voL L, ser. 10. 

* 2. One who has power to call up apirits. 

“No cxorci*er harm tUre. 

Nor uo witchcraft c hurra thee.” 

Shaknp . Cyrnbeline, iv 2. 

* ex'-or '9lsm, * ex-or -eisme, s. [Low 
Lat. exorcismus, from Gr. e^opKiapo^ ( txor - 
kismos), from i£<3pKi$u> (txorkizb); Fr. exorcism* ; 
8p. exorcismo ; Ital. esoreumo. j 

1. The act or practice of expelling unclean 
apirits from persons or places by means of 
adjuration, prayer, aad ceremonies ; the form 
of adjuration or prayer used in exorcising 
apirits. 

“ Lo 1 what euallen incMitaclon* 

Of exorclsmes and couluraciona ?* 

Lydgate : Story of Thebes, pt. iii. 

% lu the third century no applicant for 
Christian baptism was admitted to the sacred 
font till the exorcist had declared him free 
from bondage to the Prince of Darkness and 
now a servant of God. (MntJieim : Church 
Hist., cent. iiL, pt. ii., ch. v., § 4.) 

2. The act of raising spirits by charms or 
conjuring ; the form or charm used in raising 
spirits. 

“Will hl» lordship behold and hear our exorcisms > " 
Shakrrp. ; 2 Henry L 4. 

ex'-or~9lSt, s. [Low Lat. ezorcista, from Gr. 
efopjcidTr] y (exorkistes), from c^opiet^w (exorlizo); 
Fr . exorciste ; Sp .exordsta; Ital. esorcista.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. One who exorcises or expels unclean 
apirits by exorcisms. 

“Then certain of the vagabond Jews, exorcist t. took 
upon them to call over them which Lad e\ il spirit*. * 
—Acts xix. 13. 

2. One who raises spirits ; an enchanter, a 
conjurer. 

'• Thou, like an exorcist, has conjured ap 

My mortified apirit.'' Shakesp. : Julius Ccesar, IL L 

II. Roman Theol . ; The second of the Minor 
Orders (q.v.). Tlie exorcist at his ordination 
received a book of exorcisms, as significant of 
his office. The power of exorcism, now rarely 
exercised, has lung beea transferred to the 
priesthood. 

•[ The exorcists came into existence as 
church officers in the third ceatury, chiefly 
from the adoption by the Christians of the 
Neo-Platonic doctrine that evil spirits are 
very prone to lodge themselves within the 
human body, and that siu is committed, not 
ao much through human passion as because 
of the seduction of foul fiends. (Mo^helm: 
Church Hist., ceut. iii., pt. ii„ ch. ii., § a.) 

ex-or'-di-al, a. [Lat. exordi(um), and Eng. 
adj. suff. -aL] Of or pertaining to an exor- 
dium ; introductory ; initial. 

“This is seen in sums of his exordial invocations m 
the Paradise Lost/'—Wurton : Preface to M, lions 
Smaller Poems. 

ex-or'-dl-um, S. [Lat., from exoniior = tx 
fix the weft, to begin a web. hence to begin 
generally : ex — out, and orcrior = to begin tc 
weave.] A beginning of anything ; specifi- 
cally, the introductory or proemial )>art of a 
composition or discourse ; a preface. 

“This whole «jrordm7n rises very happily Into noble 
language and sentiment.” — Addison : Spectator, No. 303. 

*ex or-gan'-ic, a. [Pref. ex, and Eng. 
organic (q.v.).] Having ceased to be organic ; 
no longer organic or organized. 

ex' o-rhiz, ex-o-rhi'-za, s. [Gr. («t») 
= outside, and pi£a (rhiza) — a root.] 
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Bot. : A plant in which the radicle is not en- 
veloped in a sheath but is naked. [Exorhiz.e.] 

2x 6 rhl' zee, ex - 6 -rhi~ze -eo, *, pi. 

[Kxoumz.] {See def.] 

Hot. : The name given by Richard to whatare 
more commonly called Exogcnn. The term is 
used because in germination the radicles have 
no sheaflm at their base, but appear at once. 
Richard termed them also Synorhizeie, 

ex 6-rhiz -al, n. [Mod. Lat. exorhiza; Eng., 
Ac. suff. -aL] 

Bot. : A term applied when the radicle of 
a germinating seed lengthens by its extremity 
which itself becomes the first root, lateral 
shoots not being put forth till subsequently, 
and even then slowly ; ranked under or akin 
to the Exorhiza? (q.v.). 

ex 6 rhi ze-te, s. pi. [Exorhiz.e.] 

ex 6 rhiz ous, a. [Eng., &c. exorhiz; -ous.] 
Tbe same as Exukhizal (q.v.). 

# ex or na-tion, s. [Eat. exomatio, from 
esoruu/iis, pa. par. of exnrno: ex — out, fully, 
and a? ho = to adorn ; Sp. rxomacion.] Orna- 
ment, decoration, embellishment. 

” lUornntion in a gorgimi 1 * beautifying of the tongue 
with burrowed worth**, anil change of sentence. — 
Wilson : Arte of RitetorUpse, p. 172. 

* ex ort ive, n. [Lat. exorthms = pertaining 
to t lie rising of a star, Ac. ; crorior = to rise 
out: ex =« out, and orior = to rise.] Rising ; 
pertaining or relating to the east. 

* CX-OS'-CU late, v.t. [Lat. cxosculttus. pa. 
par. of exbscvlor: ex — out, fully, and oscular 
= to kiss.J To kiss often and foudly. 

ex o skel -e ton, 5. [Gr. e£w ( exo) = out- 
side, and Eng. sfcWcfoit.] 

Comp, Anat. .* The external skeleton, the 
only one existing in most invertebrate animals. 
It is formed by a hardening of the integument. 
The same as Dermo-skeleton (q.v.). 

ex-os'-mlc, a. [Eng., Ac. exosm(ose ); 4c.) 
The same as Exosmotic (q.v.). 

©x os' mdse, s. [Gr. wo>uk ( osmos ) = a 
thrusting : dite'w (otkeo) to thrust.] 

Anat., Bot., A’ Physics : The name given by 
Dutrodiet to the phenomenon by which, when 
two fluids of unequal density are separated 
by an organic membrane or by any thin and 
porous partition, the two fluidH will mutually 
passthrough the pores of the intervening barrier 
to commingle till they constitute on both sides 
of it a fluid of the same density. The passage 
from inside a membranous sac or enclosed 
place to the outside is called Exosmose. It is i 
opposed to the contrary movement which is 
termed Endosinose (q.v.). 

jx-os-mo -sis, s. [Exosmose.] 

ex 6s-met te, a. [Eng., Ac. cxosmo(sp), and 
sutf. -tic.] Pertaining or relating to exosmose. 

i ex -6-sperm, s. [Gr. efw ( exo) = onside, 
ami 0Trep/u.a (spernut) — seed ] 

Bot. : The outer coating of a spore. Better 
called Exospore (q.v ). 

ex-6~sp6re, s . [Gr. (exo) = outside, and 
<nropo? ( sporos ) = a sowing, seed.] 

Botany: 

1. The outermost of three coats in the spore 
of an equisetum. 

2. A dark outer layer in the cell-wall of a 
zygospore. It is used spec, of this structure 
in the fungoid genus Mucor, which is propa- 
gated sexually by conjugation as well as in the 
normal way, 

ex-d-spdr'-ous, n. [Pref. exo-; Eng., Ac. 
sporif), and suff. -ows.] Having naked spores. 

* ex-os-sate, v t. [Lat. exossafus, pa. par. of ex* 
osso = to deprive of bones : ex = out, away, and 
os (genit. ossis) =* a bone.] To deprive of bones. 

Sx-os’ sate, ex-os - sat ed, a. [Lat. exos - 
s<dus . ] Deprived of bones. 

* ex os-sa -tion, s. [Lat. exossatus, pa. par. 
of rxosso : ex — out, away, and os (genit. ossis) 
= a bmp.] The act of depriving of hone or 
bony matter; the state of being without bone 
or bony matter. 

"Kxi>vriment Bolif/irvtouchine; exossett ion of fruits.* 
~Bacon ; Natural History, § 85b 


*6y-ds se-ous, a. [Lat. ex ossis, mmus, 
f rom ex= without, and os (gpuit. ossi«)= a hone. ] 
Without bone, wanting bimes, boneless. 

'* Thus we dnily observo lu euulU aud soft exaweoitf 
lUilmHlB.” — Browne: Vulgar Errourt, bk iii., cl». xlii. 

ex 6 stem ma, s. [Gr. (exo) = without, 
and a-rey-y-a. (stemimu) — a crown ; because of 
the exserted staple us.] 

Bot. : A genua of Cinehonads, family Cin- 
duniidse. Exostcmma caribtaum is the Quin- 
quina IHtan, or Seaside Beech of tlio West 
Indian Islands and Mexico. E. Jloribunda is 
the Quinquina of St. Lucia. These, with 
other species, can be used as febrifuges, like 
Cinchona, to which they are closely allied, 
though they contain no cinchonine or quinine. 

ex-o-stome, a. [Gr. efw (exo) - outside, ami 
xrofia. (stoma) = a mouth.] 

Bot. (Of im oiwfc): The name given by 
Mirbel to the apeiture in the outer integu- 
ment of an ovule. 

ex 6s to -sis, $. [Gr. c£ocnwis (exostdsis): 
(exo) = outside, and oerreoe ( osteon ) = a 
bone.] 

1. il fed. (PI.): Tumours of a bony nature, 
growiug upou anil arising from a bone. Sir 
Astley Cooiier described two forms : (1) Peri- 
osteal, in which bony matter is deposited be- 
tween the periosteum and the surface of the 
bone ; (2) Medullary, by which growth from 
the medullary texture tile bone is expanded, 
absorbed, aud destroyed, so that ultimately 
the tumour protrudes. Exostoses chiefly 
afleet the long hones, and are always immo- 
vable. They are also divided into cartilagin- 
ous, fungous, ivory, Ac. 

2. Bot.: Hard matter of wood projecting like 
warts or tumours from the stem or roots of a 
plant. They have sometimes au abortive bud 
as their centre. 

"It was dourly not a caio of exostosis, depending on 
an imperfectly developed bud.” — Gardeners Chronicle, 
No. 403. p. 372 (1881). 

ex 6 ter ic, ex 6-tcr' ic al, «. [Gr. ef<u- 
Tcptudv ( exoterikos ) — external ; from 
( exotero ), comp, of e£o> (cw5) = outside, with- 
out ; Ft. exo teriqne. ] 

1. External, public; fit to he imparted to 
the public ; capable of being readily and fully 
comprehended ; the opposite to esoteric or 
secret. 

"Aristotle was wont to divide bis lectures and 
readings into acruamatical aud cxoterical. Some of 
them contained only choice matter, and they were read 
privately to a select auditory ; others contained but 
ordinary stuff, ami were promiscuously and in pubhek 
exposed to the hearing of ill that would.’*— differ 
Remains, p, 148. 

* 2. Not admitted to the knowledge of the 
more secret or abstruse doctrines. 

"He divided bia disciples into two classes, the one 
he called esoteric, the other exoteric: for to those he 
Intrusted the more i>erfect and sublime doctrines— to 
these he delivered the more vnlgor and popular."— 
IVarburtvn ■ Divine Legation, bk. Hi., a. 3. 

ex o-ter ie&l-ly, adv. [Eng. exoterioal ; -?i/.] 
In an exoteric manner ; publicly. 

” How they like each other exottrneu Uy''^M>cr1hncr 
Collins : Sweet <f- Twenty, bk. it, cli. vii. 

ex-6-ter s. [Eng. exoteric ; -ij?m.] 
Exoteric doctrines or priuciples. 

ex o ter ies, *. [Exoteric, a.] The lec- 
tures of Aristotle on rhetoric, to which all 
were admitted. 

" It is then evident from these jjassages that, in his 
exoterics he gave tbe world bath a begiooiup and an 
end."— Warlnirton Divine Legation, bk. iii. (Note F.) 

^ ex'-o-ter-y, s, [Exoteric, a.) What is 
exoteric, obvious, simple, or common. 

“ Reserving their esoteries for adepts, aud dealing out 
exoteries only to die vulgar."— Search : Frooieill, ,tc.. 
p. 172. (Noted 

ex-o*the -9i um (or 9I as shi), s. [Gr. 

(exo) outside ; Lat. dim. of thee a = a case ; Gr. 

( theke ) = a box.] 

Bot . ; Tlie exterior layer of the wall of an 
anther. It is composed of true epidermis, and 
often pierced with stomata. 

ex 6t-lC, * 6x-6t ick, a &s. [Lat, exoticus, 
from Gr. efam* o? ( exotikos ) = foreign ; efw (exo) 
without, outside; Fr. exotique; Sp. exotiro; 
Ital. e^ofico.] 

A. Asad}. : Foreign, not native ; introduced 
from a foreign country; not produced at home, 
(Ord. Lang. & Bot.) 

" Who make exotiet: custom b native arts " 

Cartwright Death of Lord ftayning. 


B. As substantive : 

1. Ord . Lao#. ; Anything foreign or noi 
native ; anything Introduce from a foreign 
country. 

"ClAUdian wae acated on the other summit, which 
waa barren, and produced, on nouie B]wtv. idiiuU that 
are unknown to Italy, and such a* tlie garduueni call 
vxoticks."— Addison * Guardian, 

2. Hot.: Tin* term Exotic is most frequently 
applied to plants whooc native cuuuiry diflers 
so much in soil and climate from that into 
which they have been introduced that their 
cultivation is difficult. A large number of 
such plan to have been introduced into tbe 
green and hot-houses of the Fluted Slates. 

* e:y- otf-ic-al, * ex ot-ie-all, a. [Eog. 
exotic ; -af.] The same as Exotic (q.v.). 

"MiBshnpen clothes, or exotical gestures, or new 
g»m e*."— Bishop //all : Leuer to the Earl of /Asex, ep. 8. 

ex 6t -ic al-ness, s. [Eng. exotical; -ness.) 
Tbe quality or state of hclng exotic. 

*ex-6t'-l 913m, a. [Eng. exotic; 4sm.] 

1. Tlie slate of beiug exotic. 

2. Anything exotic; as a foreign word or 
idioiu. 

ex pand', v.t. hi. [Lat. erpando-zz to spread 
out ; ex — out, and paudo — to spread ; O. F. 
erjxindre; Fr. epandre ; ltal. espandere , span- 
dere .] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

L To open ; to spread or lay open. 

"Then with expanded wing* he steers lil* flight , 
Aloft, incumbent ou the uuhky air." 

Milton: P. L.. i. 228. 

* 2. To spread or diffuse in every direction. 
"An animat growing, ex/xinds it* fibres lu the «Lr f 
aa a fluid."— Arbuthnot . On Air. 

3. To distend, to swell out ; to cause to in- 
crease in bulk : as. To expand the chest by in- 
spiration, to expand iron by heat, &c. 

"BoiUcb ivre not expansible in proportion to their 
weight, or to the quantity of unit ter to be expanded." 
— Grew: Cotmologia Sacra, bk. )., ch, Iii. 

4. To widen, to enlarge, to extend, to 
increase. 

" Along tbe stream of time thy name 
Expanded flies.” Po)m; Eituy on Man, iv. 382. 

II. Math. : To develop and express at length 
an expression indicated iu a contracted form. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To become opened, or spread open ; to 
opeu, as, Flowers expand iq spring. 

2. To become distended or enlarged in bulk; 
to increase, as. Iron expands with bent. 

" Like rising fiftmes expanding iu their height " 

/Pry den : Epitaph on Sir Palmes Fa ir borne . 

H For the difference between to expand and 
to dilate, see Dilate ; for that between to 
expand and to spread , see Spread. 

ex-pand ing, pr. par., o., A s. [Expand.] 
A. A B. pr. pur. A particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As svbst. : The act or state of owning, 
spreading, dilating, or extending; expansion. 

expajiding-alloy, s. An alloy which 
expands in cooling. Such an alloy always 
contains bismuth, and usually antimony. 
Type-metal is a familiar instance. 

expanding ball, s. 

Gun.: A ball having a hollow conical base, 
affording a relatively thin body of uietal, 
which is expanded by the force of the ex- 
plosion, driving it closely against the bore 
of the gun and into the rifling, preventing 
wiudage. 

expanding-bit, expanding centre- 
bit, s. A boring tool of wbicb tlie diameter 
is adjustable. 

expanding-drill, a. A drill haring a 
pair of bits which may be diverged at a given 
depth to widen a hole at a certain point ; used 
in drills for metal and for rock-boring. 

expanding -mandrel, s . A mandrel 
having fins expansible in radial slots to bind 
against the inside surface of rings, sleeves, or 
circular cutters placed thereon. 

expanding plough, s. A plough haring 
two or more shares, which may be set more or 
less distant, according to the distances l>e- 
t ween the rows at which different crops are 
planted. 
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expanding pulley, «. A pulley whose 
perimeter is made expansible, as a means of 
varying the speed of the belt thereou. [Ex- 
pansion-drum.) 

expanding-reamer, s. A reamer which 
has a bit or bits extensible radially after en- 
tering a hole, ao as to enlarge the hole below 
the surface. 

* £x pan ee, v.t. [Lat. exjxinsvs, pa. par. of 
exjmndo.] To expand, to spread, to ojieii. 

" Belerophoi/e hors#, framed of Iron, wa* placed l>e- 
tween two loadstones, with wings expanted. tvenduloua 
lu the air ."—Drown* ; Vutg<tr Errourt, bk. if, ch. 1H. 

6x panee, * ex panoo, s. |Lat. ex}xinsus t 
pa. par. of expando.] That which is expanded or 
spread out ; a wide, open atretch or extent of 
apace or body. 

M O where dost thoo He. my Fatherland, In the ocean's 
broad expo me > ” Grant A lien : A tys. 

Sx-pAns I bil-I-tjf, s. [Fr. exy>ansibilit£..] 
The quality of being expansible ; capability of 
expansion or extension in bulk or surface. 

” Else all fluids would he alike iu weight, expand 
bility, and all other qualities."— Grew. 

5x pAns'-i ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. exyw/wus.l 
Capable of being expanded or extended in size 
or surface ; capability of expansion. 

"All have springiness hi them, and be readily ex- 
pansible ou the score of their native structure.*— 
Boyle : Work*, v. 614. 

^X-pAns'-l-ble ness, 3. [Eng. expansible; 
-rtess.) The quality of being expansible; ex- 
pansibility. 

* ex-pAns -I-bly, [Eng. expansible) ; 

• ly .] In an expansible manner. 

£x-pAns'- lie, a. [Lat expans(us), pa. par. of 
expando , and Eng. adj. auff. -He.] Capable of 
expaosion ; expansible. 

t expansile-power, s. 

Physiol. : Capability possessed by various 
organa of the body, as. for instance, the retina 
of the eye, of expanding under influence of 
some kind operating upon them. 

4x p An Sion, s . [Lat. expansio, from ex- 

pansns, pa. par. of expando ; Fr. & Sp. expan- 
sion ; ltd. espansione .] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of expanding, spreading out, or 
opening. 

"The easy expansion of the wing of a bird, and the 
lightness, strength, and sha|>e of the leathers, are all 
fitted for her better flight."— Grew. 

2. The state of being expanded, spread out, 
or extended iu bulk or surface ; extension, 
distension, dilatation, enlargement. 

"TIs demonstrated that the condensation and ex- 
pansion of auy portion of the air is always propor- 
tional to the weight aud pressure iucuinbeut upou it." 
—Beniley. 

3. Extent or space over which anything ia 
extended ; expanse. 

" The capacious mind of man cannot be couflned by 
the limits of the world : It extends its thoughts even 
beyond the utmost expa n«a« of matter, and makes ex- 
cursions luto that incomprehensible inaue."— Locke. 

* 4. Space, immensity. 

" Distance or space, in Its simple abstract concep- 
tion, I call expansion, to distinguish It from extension, 
which expresses this distauce ouly as it Is iu the solid 

r tsof matter. "— Locke . Human Understanding, bk. 
ch. xv.. § L 

II. Technically: 

I, Comm. : Iuerease iu trade or liabilities ; 
an increase in the issue of bauk-notes. 

2. Math. : Tbe development and expressing 
at length of an expression indicated in a con- 
tracted form ; aa the expansion of (a -f b'p 
ia a3 + 3a 2 6 + 3 a 6 2 + &. 

3. Nat. Phil. : The increase of bulk or sur- 
face which a body undergoes from the reces- 
sion from any cause of its particles from one 
another, so that it occupies a greater space, 
while the weight remains the same. Heat is 
the most common cause of expansion. 

4. Shipbuild. : The expansion of the skin of 
a ship, or rather of a network of lines on that 
surface, is a process of drafting to facilitate 
the laying-off of the dimensions and positions 
of the pieces of which that skin is to be made, 
w hether timber planks or iron plates. It con- 
aits in covering the surface with a network of 
two sets of covers, which cross each other ao 
as to form four-sided meshes ; then conceiving 
the sides of those meshes to be inextensible 
strings, and drawing tbe network as it would 
appear if spread flat upon a plane. By this 
operation the meshes are both distorted and 


altered in area; the curves forming the net- 
work preserve their true lengths, but not 
their true angles of intersection ; and all other 
lines on the surface are altered both In length 
and in relative angular position. The process 
ia applied to surtacca not truly developable. 
[Development.) 

5. Steam ; The increase in bulk of steam In 
a cylinder. The method of working ateam 
expansively was invented by Watt, and was 
the aubject-ioatter of his patent of 1782. By 
it the aupply of steam from tbe boiler to the 
cylinder is cut oif when the latter ia only par- 
tially tilled, the remainder of the stroke of the 
piston being completed by the expansion of 
the steam already admitted. 

expansion curb, s. A contrivance for 
curbing or counteracting expansion and con- 
traction from heat. 

expansion drum, s. An arrangement 
by which an occasional change of speed may 
be effected. The diameter of oue of the drums 
is made variable, and the belt is kept strained 
by ineaas of a weighted roller. [Expanding- 
pulley.] 

expansion engine, s. A steam engine 
in which the steam ia worked expansively. 
[Expansion, II. 5.) 

expansion gear, 5 . 

Steam-engine: The apparatus by which 
access of steam to the cylinder is cut off nt 
a given part of the stroke ; a cut-off. A vari- 
able cut-off is one which is capable of being 
adjusted while the engine is in motion, to cut 
off at any given portion of the stroke, within 
a given range, as the requirements of the work 
may indicate. A fixed expansion is one ar- 
ranged to cut off at a determinate part of the 
stroke. An automatic expansion is one which 
is regulated by the governor, and varies with 
the amount of power required. [Expansion- 
valve.) 

expansion Joint, s . 

Steam-engine : 

1. A stuffing-box joint used when a straight 
metal pipe, which is exposed to considerable 
variations of temperature, has no elbow or 
curve in its length to enable it to expand 
without injury. The end of one portion slips 
within the other like a telescope. Known also 
as a faucet-joint. 

2. An elastic copper end to an iron pipe to 
allow it to expand without injury. 

3. An attachment of a boiler in its framing 
to allow the former to exjraod without affect- 
ing the framing. 

expansion valve, s. 

Steam-engine : A valve arranged to cut off 
the connection between the boiler and cylinder 
at a certain period of the stroke of the piston, 
in order that the ateam may act expansively 
during the remainder of the stroke. 

ex-pan sive, a. [Fr. expansif; Sp. expansivo, 
from Lat. exyansus, pa. par. of expando.] 

I. Literally: 

1. Having the power or property of expand- 
ing, extending, or distending any body : as, 
the expansive power of heat. 

2. Having tbe quality or property of be- 
coming expanded, extended, or distended ; 
expausihle. 

" The expansive atmosphere is cramped with cold.* 
Thomson : Spring, 28. 

3. Expanding, spreading, or extending. 

" By increase of swjft expansive light." 

Davenant : Gondibert , bk. il. a c. 1 

* II. Figuratively : 

1. Extending w idely ; wide, large. 

"A more expatuive and generons compassion for the 
fate of cities — Eustace- Tour through Italy, ch. x. 

2. Free-spoken, opeo, frank. 

'* Reserved people often really need the frank discos- 
sion of their sentiments and griefs more tbau the 
expansive.'— C. Bronte : Jane Eyre, ch. xxil. 

ex-pan'-sive-ly, adv. [Eng. expansive ; ly.] 
In an expansive manner ; by expansion. 

ex pan sive ness, s. [Eng. expansive ; 
-ness.) The quality of being expansive ; ex- 
pansibility. 

* ex-pan siv'-it-y, s. [Eng. expansile); - ity .1 
Expausiveness. 

" Offences {of elasticity or expansivity) have accumu- 
lated to such height."— Carlyle - MiscelL . iv. 87. 


* ex-pAn'-sum, s. [Lat., neut. aing. of «. 
pansus, pa. par. of exjxindo.] An expanse. 

"The light of the world In the morning of cmtU>« 
was *pread abroad like a curtain and dwelt nowhsra. 
but filled the expansum."— J. Taylor Miracles of the 
Divine Mercy. 

*£x-pAn' sure (sure as ehiir), *. [Eng. 

expanse); • tire .] An expanse, an extent. 

"Suit night's rich expinsitre with your Joy.” 

Chapman . Hera & Leander, sest. ». 

&X. pAr'-te, phr. [Lat.] Proceeding from or 
made by one side only : as. an ex parte state- 
ment. Specif., in law applied to any step 
taken on behalf of one of the parties to a 
suit in the absence of the other : aa. an ex 
parte application or hearing. Thus the hear- 
ing of evidence by grand juries is ex parte. 

ex pa -tiate (ti as shi), * ex-pa -ci ate, 

v.i. &i t. [Lat. expatiatus, pa. par. of erpatior, 
exspatior = to wander : ex = out, and spatial 
= to wander, to roam ; spalium = apace.) 

A. Intransitive: 

* I. LU. : To wander at large ; to roam or 
rove without restraint. 

*’ With wonder aeDed, we view the pleasing ground, 
And walk delighted, and expati-ite round. 

Pope : Homers Odyssey, lx. 176, 177 . 
IL Figuratively : 

* 1. To roam, to wander, to range. 

" Religion contracts the circle of our pleasures, but 
leaves It wide enough for her votaries to expatiate 
lo .'—Addison: Spectator, So. 494. 

2. To enlarge in language ; to dilate ; to 
disensa or treat a subject copiously or dif- 
fusely. 

" It will be too long to expatiate upon the sense all 
manic lud have of Fame."— .S feels - Spectator, No. 21 A. 
B. Trans. : To allow to range or wander ; 

to let loose. 

“ Make choice of a subject, which, being of its^i* 
capable of all that colour* and the elegance of deaig.i 
can possibly give, shall afterwards afford an ample 
field of matter whereiu to expatial « itself— Dryde n : 
Dufresnoy’ * Art of Painting. 

ex-pa^ti-a' tion (ti as ehi), s. [Lat. exp o- 

tiatus t exspatiatus, pa. par. of expatior , exspa- 
tior.] 

* 1. Tbe act of wandering, roaming, or 
roving at large. 

" There are no other errors or manifest erpatlatims 
in Heaven, save those of the seaven planets. —Bacotn 
On Learning (0. Wats), hk. IL. ch. xiiL 

2. The act of expatiating, dilating, or en- 
larging upon any subject in language. 

" Take them from the devil*# latitudes and expatio- 
tions." — Earindon : Sermon*, p. 3 

* ex-pa -ti-a-tor (ti as shf), *. [Eng exjn 
tial(e); -or.) One wbo expatiates or enlarges 
upon any subject or matter in language. 

" The persou, intended by Mont fan con as an expati 
atoro u the word ‘ endovellletis,* I presume is Thomas 
Reiuesins. - Pegge : Anonym., p. 20L 

* ex pa'-ti-a-tor-y (tl as shi), a. [Eng. 

expatiate); -ory. ] Expatiating; amplifica- 
tory, diffuse, copious. 

ex pa tri-ate, v.t. [Low Lat. expatriatus, 
pa. par. of expatrio = to banish : ex = out, 
away, and patria = one's country ; pater — a 
father; Fr. expatrier ; Sp. spatriare.] 

1. To banisb, to exile ; to drive into banish- 
ment ; to expel. 

"That mextinguishahle hatred which glowed in th» 
bosom of tbe persecuted, dragooned, expatriated Cal- 
vinist of Languedoc. — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xir. 

2. Rejlex. : To withdraw from one's country 
voluntarily ; to renounce the rights of citizen- 
ship in one’s own country, and become a citi- 
zen of another. 

"Lost iu these despondiug thoughts. Alieillard in- 
dulged the romantick wish of exp<it rioting himself for 
ever.*'— Herrington. : History of Abeillard, p. 187. 

ex-pa-tri-a''tion,5. [Fr.] The act of banish- 
ing or exiling ; the state of being banished or 
exiled ; a withdrawing from one's own country 
with the intention of becoming a citizen of 
another. 

ex-pect', v.t. & i. [Lat. expecto, exspecto = to 
look for : ex = out, and specto = to look.) 

A* Transitive : 

* I. To wait for, to await, to attend the 
eorniag of ; to look for. 

" My father at the road expects my coming * 

Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, i. L 

2. To look for ; to have a previous apprehen- 
sion of something future, whether good 01 
bad ; to anticipate. 

" Tis more than we deserve or I expect." 

Shakesp. : Bichard III., il. S. 
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4. To be prepare! for. 

” Eve, uow expect great tidings " 

Milton P. L., ix. 226. 

5. To reckon upon ; to look for ; to antici- 
pate with confidence. 

B. Intransitive : 

* 1. To wait, to stay ; to look forward. 

•* I will expect until my change in death. 

And answer at my call." Sandy* : Job. 

2. To anticipate. 

* I expect to receive it in my next parcel."— .Southey ; 
Letter j. lv. 616. 

r ix-peot’, s . [Expect, v.) Expectation. 

" Be't of less expect 
That matter needless.” 

Shake sp. : Troiltn £ Crcssida, L &. 

• Sx-pect-able, • ex pect 1 ble, a. [Lat. 
exspectabilis.] That inay or can be expected, 
looked for, or anticipated. 

"In that measure which is expectable from the 
natural Infirmity and pravlty of man."— Darroto : 
Sermotu, vol. li., ser. IS. 

Sx-pect-ange, ex -pect - an- gy, * ex- 
pect an sie, s. 

* L Ordinary Language: 

1. Tbe act or state of expecting ; expecta- 
tion. 

"Long expectance of a bliss delayed.** 

Parnell : G\ft of Poetry. 

2. A atate of anxiety, curiosity, or wonder. 

"There is expectance here from both the sides.” 

Shaketp. : Troilus £ Crestida, i v. 6. 

3. That which is expected ; the object of 
expectation or hope. 

" The expectancy and rose of the fair state." 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, 111. 1. 
II. Law: Abeyance, suspense. 

H (1) Estate in expectancy : An interest in 
land which a person is entitled to come into 
possession of at aorae future time. 

(2) Tables of expectancy : Tables used in life- 
assurance for calculating the probable dura- 
tion of life from any year. 

dx-pec' tant, *ex pec taunt, «. As. [Fr., 
from Lat. 'expectans, pr. par. of expecto.] 

A. As adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Waiting in expectation ; expecting; look- 
ing for. 

" Expectaunt are till I may mete 
To gotten mercy of that swete" 

Romaunl of the Rote, 4.571. 

2. Presumptive : as, an heir expectant. 

” Her majesty has offered concessions, in order to 
remove scruples raised in the mind of the expectant 
heir.'*— Swifts 
II. Technically : 

1. Law: In abeyance or suspense; in ex- 
pectancy. 

2. Medicine : 

(1) A term applied to a medicine which waits 
for, but does not force, the efforts of nature. 

(2) A terra applied to that system of treat- 
ment which consists in watching the progress 
of a disease, and removing deranging influ- 
ences, without having recourse to active medi- 
cines except in cases of necessity. 

B. As substantive : 

I. Ord . Lang. : One who expects or waits iu 
expectation for something. 

"Stand motionless expectants of its fall." 

Cowper : Task, v. 628, 

II. Technically : 

* 1. Ini. Rev. : The lowest grade in the Ex- 
cise or Inland Revenue, one who has not yet 
reached the rank of an excise officer. 

* 2. Eccles. : A caodidate for the ministry, 
who has not yet received a licence to preech. 
(Scotch.) 

5 x pec-ta-tion, * ex pec-ta-cion, 5. 

(Lat. expectatio, <x$p«taf£o: from expectatns, 
sxs]>eckitus, pa. par. of expecto , exspecto ; Fr. ex- 
pectation ; Sp. expectation.] 

I. Or dinai'y Language: 

1. The act or state of expecting, looking 
forward to, or anticipating anything ; antici- 
pation. 

"When doubt is removed and the cxpcctatioti be- 
comes sanguine. '—Cogan : On the Passions, pt. i., ch. ii. 

2. The state of being expected, or looked for* 
either with hope or fear. 

3. That which is expected, anticipated, or 
looked for ; the object of one's hopes or ex- 
pectations. 

** Now clear I understand, . . . 

Why our great expectation should be called 
The Seed of woman " Milton : P. L., xiL 878. 


4. A prospect of future good ; advantageous 
prospects. 

" My ao ul, wait thou only upon God ; for my expec- 
tation i* from him f— Psalm lx.il. 6- 

5. A possession or display of qualities which 
give promise or excite expectation a in other3 
of future excellence ; a atate in which some- 
thing excellent ia or may be expected from a 
person. 

“ How (It it will he for yon. bom so great a prince, 
and of so rare not only expectation but proof, to divert 
your thought* from the way of goodness." — Sidney. 

6. The value of any prospective prize, pos- 
session, or advantage, which ia dependent 
upon some uncertain event or contingency. 

II. Technically : 

]. Arith . . In the same sense as I. 6. If on 
the doctrine of chancea there ia equal proba- 
bility of an event on which tbe obtaining of 
$100 depends happening or not happening, the 
expcctutioo of the receipt of that money is 
worth $50. 1 f lliere are four chances to one in 

favor of its being obtuioed, the expectation is 
worth $80; if there are four to one against it, 
the expectation is valued at $20. 

2. Med. : A method of treatment of a dis- 
ease by leaviog it to the efforts of nature, 
without the use of active medicines, except in 
cases of necessity. 

For the difference between expectation and 
hope, aee Hope. 

expectation of life, s. 

Life Annuities: The number of years which, 
on the doctrine of chances, a person of a given 
age may hope to live. Thia is wonderfully 
certain as to masses of people, but very much 
the reverse aa to individuals, 
expectation- week, s. 

Ecclesiol.: The week, or rather the nine days, 
which elapsed between the ascension of Jeaua 
and the Pentecostal effusion of the Spirit, be- 
cause during that interval the apostles and 
early church waited in expectation that the 
promised Comforter would come. 

*ex pec'-ta tive, a. & s. (Lat. expectatus, 
ex spectatus, ’pa. par. of expecto, exspecto ; Eng. 
adj. auff. -iue.J 

A. .4s adj. : Giving rise to expectation ; 
constituting an object of expectation. 

"Where unto the multitude of expectative graces 
hath beeue a great lm]«dimeut and let."— Fox : Mar- 
tyrs; Henry 17., p. 640. 

B. As substantive: 

1. Ord. Lang. : Anything expected or in ex- 
pectation ; the object of expectation. 

" I am already abundantly satin tied lu some expecta- 
nces ." — Sir H. Wotton i Remains, p, 486. 

2. Eccles. : A mandate nominating to a bene- 
fice or vacancy. The practice of issuing such 
expectativea became a frequent one with the 
pontiffs in the fourteenth century. They were 
abolished by the Council of Pavia, Siena, or 
Basil in a.d. 1436. 

” Iu the mean time the kiug conferred upon him as 
many ecclesiastical preferments, ol a lower degree, as 
he could legally be possessed of, os marks of royal 
favour, aud supports of his atate and dignity, while 
this great expecto tive was depend mg."—Lowth : Life of 
(VyAce/iam, p. 34. 

ex pfic'-ted, pa. par. ora. [Expect, v.] 

* ex-pec' ted ly, adv. [Eng. expected; - ly .] In 
conformity with expectation ; as might be ex- 
pected. 

"Lord Mansfield is supported . . . very expectedly 
hy Mr. Fox." — Walpole : To Mann, ill. 277 (1758) 

ex pec -ter, s. [Eog. expect; -«*.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. One who wait9 for another. 

" Signify this loving Interview 
To the ex pecters oi our Trojan part." 

Shakes p, : Troilus £ Cressida, lv. 5. 

2. One who looks forward to or expects 
anything ; an expectant. 

B. Ch. Hist. : A number of scattered indi- 
viduals in the 17th century, who believed that 
none of the numerous churches then existing 
was the true one, and waited in expectation of 
its ultimate appearance. 

ex pect' in g, pr. par., a., & s. [Expect, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. <£• particip . adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The actorstate of looking for 
ward to or anticipating anything; expectation. 

ex pect lhg ly, adv. [Eng. expecting; -ly.] 
With expectation ; in an expectant manner. 

" Prepared for fight, expecting! y he lies.” 

DryJen . Juvenal, sat. vi. 


* ex- pect' lease, adv. [Eng. exjiect ; -less* — 

less.J Unexpectedly. 

" When he saw ui« ent**r so expectleue." — Chapman 
Hussy DAmboit, act 11. 

ex-pec tor-ant, a. & s. (Lat. expectorant, 
pr. par. of txpecUrro ; Fr. expectorant; Sp. ex- 
pectorante.] 

A, As adj. : Having the quality or property 
of promoting discharges from the mucous 
membrane of the lungs or trachea. 

B. As substantive: 

Pharm. (PL): Medicinal substances which 
affect tbe mucous membrane of the pulmonary 
passages, and alter the quantity and quality 
of its secretion. They are divided into (1) 
drugs which are more or les9 stimulant on the 
vascular system— e.g., ammonia, carbonate of 
ammonium, senega, squills, beozoic acid, !>al- 
eam of Peru and of Tolu, atorax, galbanum, 
myrrh and tar ; (2) those which are sedative 
in their action, as ipecacuanha, tartarated 
antimony, oxide of antimony ; and (3) those 
thatare usedin theform of vapour — e.g., steam, 
which relaxes the membrane ; the vapour of 
chlorine and of ammonia, which act as direct 
stimulants ; and also the vapour of creosote 
aod of carbolic acid. (Garrod: Mot. Med.) 

ex-pec tor-ate, * ex-pec-tor- at, v.t. &i. 
[Lat. expectoratus, pa. par. of ei pectoro : ex = 
out, and pectus (genit. pectoris) = the breast ; 
Fr. expectorer; Sp. expectorar ; Ital. espettorare.) 

A. Transitive : 

1. Lit.: To discharge or eject from the trachea 
or lungs by coughing, hawking, and spitting. 

"Excrementitious humours are expectorated hy a 
cough alter a cold or an asthma."— Harvey. 

* 2. Fig. : To discharge, to eject, to cast out. 

"All the venom which the virulence of party could 
expectorate upon them."— Knox : Essays, No. vL 

B. Intransitive : 

1. Lit. : To eject or discharge oiatter from 
the lungs or trachea by coughing, bawkiog, 
aod spitting. 

* 2. Fig. : To make a clean breast, to confide. 
"Sir George came hither yesterday to expectorate 

with me, ss he called it." — Walpole: Letters. L 379 
(1764). 

ex-pec-tor-a'-tlon, s. [Fr., from Lat. txpso 
toratus, pa. par. of expectoro; Sp. expectora- 
tion.] 

1. The act or process of discharging or 
ejecting matter from tbe lungs or trachea, by 
coughing, hawking, and spitting. 

" When the expectoration goes on successfully.” — 
Arbuthnot : Diet. ch. iil. 

2. The matter wbicb is expectorated from 
the lunge, &c. 

ex-pec-tor-a-tive, a. & s. [Eng. expecto- 
rate); -ive.] 

A. As adj. : Having the quality or property 
of promoting expectoration ; expectorant. 

B. As subst. : A medicine or preparation 
designed to promote expectoration ; an ex- 
pectorant. 

* ex pe de, v.t. [Fr. exptdicr ; Lat. ex]>edio , 
front cx = out, away, and pes (gen. pedis) = a 
foot.] [Expedite.] To hasten, to expedite. 

"Upon which his hulls were expeded at Rome.’- 
Burnet : History of the Reformation, bk. L 
U To exptde letters : 

Scots Law : To write out the principal writ, 
and get it signeted, sealed, or otherwise com- 
pleted. 

* ex-pc' di-ate, v.t. [Expedite.] To hasten, 
to expedite. 

" Great alterations in somo kind of merchandise rosy 
serve, for that present instant, to ex;>ediate their hu»» 
uess.* 1 — Sir E. Sandys: State of Religion, 

ex pe di-en-gy, ex-pe-di enge, s. [Lat. 

expediens, pr. par. of crpcdio.] 

* 1. Haste, expedition. 

" Three thousand men of war 
Are making hither with all due expedience." 

Sftakesp. . Richard II.. iL 1. 

* 2. An expedition, an enterprise, a cam- 
paign. 

" I shall break 

Tbe cause of our expedience to the queen." 

Shakesp. : .4 nlony £ Cleopatra, L 2. 

3. Fitness, propriety, or suitableness to an 
end or purpose ; advisability. 

" It is a very easy matter In moat cases to determine 
concerning the expedience of actions; that is to say. 
v, hether it be best aud fittest for a man to do them or 
no,"— Sharp: Sermons, vol. i., ser 7. 

4. The act or practice of seeking self-advan- 
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tage or gain by the sacrifice of principles to 
wordly interest ; time-servingness. 

* 5. An expedient. 

Ho proposed r most excellent expediency."— Bar- 
nard: Life of Ueylin, p. cxvil. 

8x-p©'-dl-ent, a, k s. (Lat. exj/edims, pr. 
par. of expedio ; Fr. expedient; Sp. A Ital. 
expcdienfc. ] 

A* As adjective : 

* 1. Quick, expeditions, hasty. 

" A breach that crav«M a quick expedient atop " 

Miakeep. : ’I Henry I*/.. ill. 1. 

* 2. Direct. 

“His marches ar© expedient to that town," 

S/uikesp : King John, li. 1 

3. Promoting or advancing the object in 
view ; advantageous, profitable, convenient, 
fit, proper, advisable. 

" All thiugs or© not ex jiedicnt .• In things Indifferent 
there la a choice ; they are not always equally expe- 
dient.'— Booker Rceles Polity . 

4. Tending or conducive to self-interest or 
selfish ends. 

"For a patriot too cool, for a drudge disobedient. 

And too fond of the right to pursue the expedient " 
Goldsmith : Retaliation, 39, <0. 

B. substantive : 

1. Anything which helps forward, promotes, 
or advances the object one has in view ; a 
quick, prompt, ready, or advantageous way 
or means. 

"What sure exited lent then shall Juno find. 

To calm her fears, and ease her boding mind?' 

/'tulips : Fable of Thule. 

2. A shift, a contrivance ; a plan or means 
devised or conti ived in an exigence. 

" Finding out expedients either for removing quite 
away, or for shitting from oue to another all personal 
punishments. '—Brrvint : Saul i- Samuel, ch, xxl. 

«[ (!) Crabb thus discriminates between expe- 
dient ami fit : “ Wliat is expedient must be)if, 
because it is called for ; what is fit need not be 
expedient , for it may not he required. The ex- 
pediency of a tiling depends altogether upon 
the outward circumstances ; the fitness is de- 
termined by a moral rule : it is imprudent not 
to do that which is expedient; it is disgraceful 
to do that which is unfit; it is expedient for 
him who wishes to prejiare for death occasion- 
ally to take an account of his life ; it is not fit 
for him who is about to die to dwell with 
anxiety on the things of this life.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between expedient and 
necessary, see Necessary. 

(3) He thus discriminates between expedient 
and resource: ‘’The expedient is an artificial 
means ; the resource is a natural means : a 
cunning man is fruitful in expedients ; a fortu- 
nate man abounds in resources ; Robinson 
Crusoe adopted every expedient in order to 
prolong his existence, at a time wheu his re- 
sources were at the lowest ebb.” (Crat 6 : Eng. 
Synon.) 

* ex pe-di en -tial (tial as sbal), a. [Eng. 
expedient; -icd.] Pertaining to or dependent 
upon expediency or self-interest. 

* ex-pe-di cn -tial-ly (tial as sMal), adv. 
[Eng. expedient ial ; -ly.] For the sake of expe- 
diency. 

"We should never deviate save expedient iaVy’ — 
Ball: Modem English, p. 89. 

$x pe -di-ent-ly t odv. [Eng. expedient ; -ly.) 
* 1, Hastily, quickly. 

•* Let my officers of each a nature 
Make an extent up*n Ins house and lauds , 

Do this expediently, and turn him going." 

shakes/*. : As You Like it, ill. 1. 

2. According to expedience ; fitly, suitably, 
yjoveoiently. 

’‘The only obstacle consisted in the choice of a town 
where the meeting could expediently take place."— 
Daily Telegraph, Nov. 5, 1882. 

* ex-ped l-rnent, s. [Formed with pref. ex, 
on analogy of imjmiimcnt (q.V.).] 

1. Ord. Long. : An expedient, a means, a 
contrivance. 

“ A like expediment to remove discontent."— Harrow. 

2. Law : The whole of a person's goods and 
chattels ; bag and baggage. (IfViarfon.) 

1 ex-ped it ate, v.t. [Low Lat. expedito, 
from Lat. ex = out, away, and pes (genit. pedis) 
= a foot.] 

Forest Laws : To cut off the balls or claws of 
a dog s fore-feet, to prevent his running down 
the. royal game. 

" In the forest laws, every oue that keep# a great dog 
not expeditafed, forfeits threo shillings and fourpenc© 
to the king.*'— Chambers. 
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* ex-ped i ta tion, e. [Low Lat. erpedi - 
tatio.] 

Forest Laws: The act or practice of cutting 
off the balls or claws of a dog's fore-feet. 

"The king granted tehlm fvee chase and free warren, 
In aU those his lands, both within and without the 
foreit; «J»o freedom from the ex pcdtlation of d<v*- - 
Athmole: Berks., U. <25. 

ex'-pc dlte, v.t. [Expedite, «.] [Fr. erptdier, 
Sp. <fc Fort, expedir ; ltal. espedire, sped ire.] 

1. To facilitate ; to free from hindrance, 
delay, or impediment. 

" The unreal, vaat. unbounded deep 
Of horrible confusion, over which 
lly sin and death a broad way now )» pnvsd 
To expedite your glorious march." 

MiUon P . A., X. 478. 

2. To hasten, to accelerate the progress of ; 
to quiekeo. 

“Your Imperial Mujeaty'* Just influence, which Is 
•till greater than your extensive power, will animate 
and expedite the efforts of other sovereigns.” — Burke 
Letter to Empress of Russia . 

* 3. To despatch ; to issue officially. 

"Though such charters be expedited of course, sod 
as of right, yet they are varied by discretion.'— Baron. 

* ex' -pe-dite, a. [Lat. erpeditux, pa. par. of 
expediv — to extricate the foot, to release, to 
make ready : ex. = out, away, and pes (genit. 
pedis) = the foot.] 

1. Easy, disencumbered, free or clear from 
impediments. 

"To make the way plidn and expedite eoougli. 
Booker . EecUs. Polity. 

2. Quick, speedy, ready, expeditious. 

“Speech is a very short and expedite way of convey, 
ing their thoughts one to another.' —LocAe / Bumun 
Fnderstanding. bk. 11., ch. xlx. 

3. Quick, ready, active. 

“The more any Hum's *oul is cleansed from aensual 
lust, the more nimble and expedite It will be in its 
operation." — Tillotson. 

4. Light-armed ; unencumbered with bag- 
gage. 

•' He sent the lord chamberlain with expedite forces 
to speed to Exeter, to the rescue of the town.' — fiaeon 
Henry YU, 

* ex'-pc- dlte ly, adv. [Eng. expedite, -ly ] 
With quickness, readiness, speed, or prompt- 
ness. 

" Who would not more readily learn to write fairly 
and expeditely by imitating one good copy 1"— Burrow: 
Sermons, voL ill., ser. 2. 

ex-pe-di tion, * ex pe-di eion, s. [Lat. 
expediti ", from expeditus, pa, par. of expedio ; 
Fr. expedition; Sp. expedicion , ltal. espedi- 
zione, spedizione.] 

1. The state of being free from hindrance 
or encumbrance : lienee, speed, readiness, 
promptness, quickness, despatch. 

“He goeth into Italy with as much expedition as 
might be."— Golding : Casar, fo. 270. 

2. The state of being put iu motion or 
hastened. 

" Even with the seediest expedition 

I w ill despatch liiui to the emperor e court. 

Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen qf Verona, i 8. 

3. A march or voyage of an army or fleet 
with hostile intentions against a distant place. 

“ Young Octavius, and Mark Antony, 

Come down upon us with a mighty power. 
Rendiug their expedition toward Philippi,' 

Shake tp. : Julius Ccesar , iv. 3. 

4. A journey or voyage made by an organ- 
ized body of men for some valuable or impor- 
tant object : as, An exjicdition to discover the 
north-west passage. 

5. The members or body of men sent out 
upon an expedition, with their equipment, 
baggage, &c 

ex-pe di tiona-ry, a. [Eng. expedition ; 
-ary.] Having the character of, relating to, 
or constituting an expedition. 

"The expeditionary forces were now assembled.”— 
Goldsmith Hist, of Greece. 

* ex-pe-di -tion 1st, s. [Eng. expedition; 
-isL] One who goes upon or joins in an 
expedition. 

ex-pe-di tious, a. [Eng. expedite); - ious .] 

1. Quick, speedy, nimble, active, ready, 
swift. 

" Let us all be most expedition*." 

Mam nger Old Law. i. 1. 

2. Done or performed with quickness, speed, 
promptness, or celerity. 

3. Ready, short, easy. 

"The short expeelitious way of appealing to the 
Bishop of Rome. — Sharp : Sermons, vul Ml., ser. 4. 

For the difference between expeditious 
and diligent, see Diligent. 
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ex-pe-di tlous-ly, a dv. [Eng. expeditious 
-ly.] With cxjwiiUon, speed, haste, or de- 
spatch. 

"If the traveUer wished to move tnedltUmsly h« 
rode post .’—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. ilL 

*ex-pe di tious ness, *. (Bug. txptdi- 
tious; -ness.] 1 he quality of being eKi>edi tious; 
quickness, expedition. 

‘ex ped l tive, a. [Fr. expediti/; Sp. ex 
pedttivo .] Acting or performing with expedi- 
tion or speed. 

“I mean not to purchase the pr.dw of exited it ire m 
that kind, ’—Bacon : Speech On taking his F lace in 
Chancery. 

*ex ped'-i tor y, c. [Eng. expedite); -ory.) 
Making haste ; expeditious. 

ex-pel', * ex pell, v t. [Lat. cxpdlo ; ex s- 
out, away, and j/rllo — to drive ; Fort, ex- 
pelUr; Sp. expefer ; Fr. exjuller; ltal. espcllcre .] 

1. To drive, force, or thrust out. 

" Suppow? a mighty rock to fall there, It would exp* 
the waters out of their place* with auch violence a» t> 
fling them among the clouda,”— Burnet : Theory uf ths 
Earth. 

2. To drive away. 

"The«« haidHhijiB quite expelled the thought* of « 
enemy ."—Dam/der: Voyages t an. 1C81). 

3. To force out from any inclosed pi nee or 
from that in which anything is contained : as. 
To expel air from the lungs. 

4. To eject, to throw out. 

“1 Hiatsoevi-r cannot be digested by the »tom*ch. u 
either put up by vomit, or put down to the gut*, and 
other parts of the body are moved to expel by co» 
bcuL' — Bacon : Sutural Hatary. 

5. To banish or drive out from one’s country ; 
to force to leave one’s country or home. 

" Forewaated all their land and them exiteld." 

Spenser: F. (l-, L L 6. 

* 6. To discharge, to send out or forth. 

*' The virgin huntress was not slow 
To expel the shaft from her contracted bow." 

Dryden : Qei/i ; Metamorphoses viii. 

7. To cut off from connection, society, or 
fellowship ; to deprive of the privileges of a 
society, association, Ac. 

8. To exclude, to keep off or out. 

" Oh that that earth which kept the world in awe. 
Should stop a hole to ex/tel the wmter'e flow 1" 
Shaketp. : Hamlet, v, L 

* 9. To reject, to refuse. 

“And would ye not poore fellowship expell. 

My selle would offer you t' wccompauie.'' 

Fjicnser : Mother Hubberds Tale . 96. 

% For the difference between to expel and to 
banish, see Banish. 

* ex-pell a hie, a. [Eng. expel; -able.] That 
may or ean be expelled or driven out. 

ex-pell -er, s. [Eng. expel; - er .] Tie who or 
that which expels or drives out or away. 

“Whom he named . . . the expeller of maoie ty. 
rants.'— Holtiuhed: England, VoL L, bk. v.. ch. xviL 

* ex-pen $e,s. [Expense.] 

ex pend', v.t. k i. [Lat. expendo — to weigh 
out, to lay out : ex — out, and pendo = to 
weigh; Sp. expendcr ; ItaL spendere.] 

A. Transitive : 

* 1. To weigh, to consider. 

"The circumstances aud consequences of them be 
well expended.' — Barrow: Sermons, vol. i., ser. 8. 

2. To lay oui, to spend, to disburse, to pay 
away. 

•• Part of this sum I expended upon the garrison.* — 
Ludlow : Memoirs, L 61. 

3. To consume, to use up, to employ, to lay 
out : as, To expend time or labour in pursuit of 
any ol^ct. 

4. To give away, to part with, to yield up. 

" If my death might make this island happy, 

I would expend it with all willingness." 

Ehakesp. ; 2 Henry VI., iiL 1. 

* B, Intrans. : To he laid out, used, or con- 
sumed. 

% For the difference between to expend and 
to spend, see Spend. 

* ex-pen'-dl-tor, s. [Low Lat.] 

Old Law: An officer appointed by the Om- 
missiooers of Sewers to expend or pay out the 
money collected as taxea for the repair of 
sewers. 

* ex-pen -di trix, s. [Low. Lat.] A woman 

who expends money. 

" Mrs. Olier was the go-between and expenditriz 
Earth : Examen, p. 257. 

ex-pen -di-tiire, s. [Low Lat. expenditus, 
from Lat. expendo.] 

pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
Syrian ; ea, ce = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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1, The act of expending, disbursing, or 
spending; disbursement. 

" He knows that our expenditure purchased com* 
merce iui<l conquest."— Burke : Lata stale uf the Na- 
tion. 

2. That which is expeDded or epent ; pay- 
ment, disbursement. 

ex pen'se, * ex-penee, s. [Lat. Mjiertsu 
(percuRia) = (money) spent : fem of expen sus, 
pa. par. of cxpendo = to weigh out, expend.] 

1. A laying out or expending; disbursing, 
expenditure. 

*' That lie mesure In his expence 
So k<*i>e, that of indigence 
He may he sauL" flower. Hi. 153. 

2. That which is laid out or expended, espe- 
cially in money ; cost, charge, outlay. 

" Expense, and toil, and danger, to endure.” 

Wat ; Pindar ; Olympic Odes, ii 

3. Cost, with the idea of loss and danger : 
as, He succeeded, but at the expense of his 
character. 

U For the difference between expense and 
cost, see Cost. 

* ex pen se-fuL * ex pence -ful, a. [Eng. 

expense; -ful(l ).] Attended with expense; 

costly, expensive. 

"No part of structure U either m ore cxpenscfu.1 than 
windows, or more ruinous." — IVoifon : Architecture. 

* ex pen’se-fiil-ly* adv. (Eng. expenseful ; 
-ly .] Id an expensive manner; with great 
expense. 

” A learned knight, painfully and expensefuUy stu- 
dious of the common good of his country. '—Weaver: 
Funeral Monuments, p. 313 

* ex pen se-less, o. [Eng. expense ; -&ss.] 
Without cost or expense. 

** A physician may save any army by this frugal and 
expcmcless means ouly." — Milton : On Education . 

ex-pen -sive, a. [EDg. expense); -ire.] 

1. Given to expense or extravagance; ex- 
travagant, lavish. 

" Frugal and industrious men are friendly to the 
established government, as tie idle and expensive are 
dangerous ''—Temple. 

2. Costly ; requiring a large expenditure. 

"The law of England is very expensive and dila- 
tory.”— flarnet ; Hist. Oum Time. vol. iv. ( Conclusion). 

* 3. Liberal, free, generous. 

"This requires an active, expensive. Indefatigable 
goodness, aucli as our apostle calls a work and labour 
of love.” — Sprat. 

ex-pen -slve-ljf, adv. [Eng. expensive; -ly.) 
With great expense ; in an expensive manner. 

" I never knew him live so great and expensively as 
he bath done since Iris return from exile.”— Sivift. 

ex-pen - sive- ness, s . [Eng. expensive; 

•ness.] 

1. Addiction to extravagance. 

2. Costliness ; the quality of requiring large 
expenditure. 

"The length and expensiveness of the proceedings 
in our Co art a."— Horsley : Speech, June 10, 1803. 

* ex-per'-a-ble, a. [Lat. ex = out, fully, 
and speraf) ilis — that may be hoped for ; spero 
= to hope.] That may be hoped for or 
expected. 

"If ever it was in being it would have ever been 
divine and not experablef — Christian Religion's Ap- 
peal to the Oar of iieason, p. 26. 

*ex perg-e-fae'-tion, s. (Lat. ex pergefactio, 
from expergefucio = to wake one up.] An 
awaking, an arousing. 

" Having returned to my perfect ex pc rgefact ion. 
Howell: Parly of Beasts, p. 45. 

ex-per -i-en9e, s . [Fr. experience , from Lat. 
experientia = a proof or trial, from experiens, 
pr. par. of experior = to try, to make trial of : 
ex = out, fully, and * perior = to go through 
(seen in the pa. par. perils) ; per = through ; 
Sp. &. Port, experiencia ; Ital. esperienzia, es- 
perienzn.) 

* 1. Proof, trial, experiment. 

"She CAUsfed him to make experience 

Upon wild beasts, which she iu woods did find * 
Spenser : F. (}., V. j. 7. 

2. Frequent or repeated trial, test, proof, 
or practice ; observation of facts or events 
happening under similar circumstances. 

" Experience ... Is right ynoiigh for me, 

To speke of wo that la in manage." 

Chancer : C. T., 6.583, 

3. The knowledge gained by observation or 
trial ; practical knowledge of, skill in, or 
acquaintance with, any matter by personal 
trial, proof, or observation. 

"They are valiant, bold, and of great experiences."— 
Hoi inshed ; Conquest of Ireland, bk li., ch. xl. 


4. An individual instance of trial or obser- 
vation. 

If Crabb thus discriminates between expe- 
rience, expeHment. tried , and proof: “By all 
the actions implied iu these terms, wo en- 
deavour to arrive at n certainty respecting 
some uuknown particular ; the experience is 
that which lme been tried ; tile experiment is 
the thing to be tried : the experience is certain, 
as it is a deduction from the post for the ser- 
vice of the present ; the experiment is uncer- 
tain, and serves a future purpose : experience 
is an unerring guide, which no mau can de- 
sert without falling into error; experiments 
may fail, or be superseded by others more 
perfect. Experience serves to lead us to moral 
truth ; the experiment aids us in ascertaining 
speculative truth : we profit by experience to 
rectify practice ; we make experiments in 
theoretical inquiries. Experiment is em- 
ployed only in matters of an intellectual 
nature ; the trial is employed in matters of 
a personal nature ; the proof is employed in 
moral subjects : we make an experiment iu 
order to know whether a tiling be true or 
false ; we make a trial in order to know 
whether it be capable or incapable, convenient 
or inconvenient, useful or the contrary ; we 
put a thing to the proof in order to determine 
whether it be good or bad, real or unreal." 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

ex per'-i -en^e, v.t. [Experience, s.] 

1. To make trial or proof of; to try, to 
practise ; to gain a practical knowledge of or 
acquaintance with anything by personal trial 
or observation. 

"Men ought to form their Judgments of things un- 
experienced from what they have experienced.'— 
Guardian, No. 27. 

2. To train, to practise ; to give experience to. 

** The youthful sailors thus with early care 
Their arms experience, and fur eea prepare. ' 

Harte : Statius, Sixth Thebaid. 

ex per'-i-e^ed, pa. par. & a. [Experi- 
ence, v.] 

A. /Is pa. par. (See the verb). 

B. vis adjective : 

1. Tried, proved by experience. 

” Nor was he loath to enter ragged huts, 

Wherein his charity was hlesaed ; his voice 
Heard as the voice of an experienced friend." 

Wordsworth . Excursion, bk. ii. 

2. Made trial of ; known from personal 
trial or observation. 

" Long experienced wo well witness® bearea, 

That tearea cannot queuch siglies, nor alghea drie 
teares." Stirling: Aurora, § 2. 

3. Taught by experience ; having acquired 
experience by trial, use, or observation ; made 
skilful by experience. 

" He through the armed flies 

Darts his experienced eye.” J/ifton .' P. L., i. 568. 

* ex-per'-i-en^er, s. [Eng. experience); 
•er.] Cue who experiences ; one who makes 
trial or proof. 

" A curious experlencer d i d affirm, that the likeness 
of any ohject, it strongly enlightened, will appear to 
nnother, in the eye of him tliat looks strongly aud 
steadily upon It till he be dazzled by it, even after 
he aha!) have turned his eyes from it ."—Digby : Of 
Bodies, ch. vlii. 

*ex per -r ent, a. [Lat. experiens (genit. 
experientis), pr. par. of experior.] Experienced, 
skilful. 

" Why is the prince, now ripe, and full exponent. 
Not made a doer in the state ?" 

Beaum. Flet. - CupUft Revenge, iil. 4 . 

t ex per i-en tial (tlal as shal), a, [Eng. 
experient; - iul. ] Pertaining to or Having ex- 
perience ; derived from experience. 

" j£«>eWenO'(H truths are derived from onr observa- 
tion of things about us."— Whewell. 

ex per i-en' tial 19m <al as shal), s. 

[Eng. experiential ; -ism..] 

Ment, Phil. : The doctrine that all out ideas 
are derived from the experience of ourselves or 
of others, and that there are 110 intuitions. It 
has been called also Sensationalism. 

ex-per-i-en' tial 1st (tial as shal), a. & s . 

[Eng. experiential ; -ist.] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining or relating to ex- 
perientialism. 

B. /is su&sf. : One holding this doctrine. 

ex-per'-i-ment, s. [Lat. experimenlum, from 
experior — to try; O. Fr. experiment; Sp. 
experimento ; ltal. esperimento.] 

1. A trial, proof, or test of anything; an 
aet, operation, or process designed to discover 


some unknown truth, principle, or effect, or 
to test some received or reputed truth or 
principle. 

" When we are searching out the nature or properties 
of any being by various methods of trial, till* sort of 
observation is called experiment. ' — Watts. 

* 2. A 11 individual aet or instance of trial or 
experience. 

"To have bad many experiments is what w# cal 
experience." — Hobbes: Human Nature, ch. lv„ |2- 

3. Experience. 

"Adam 1 by mad experiment I know 
How little weight with thee my words cau find." 

MUUm : P. L..X. 1*67. 

*[ For the difference between ex}>er invent and 
experience , see Experience. 

ex-per'-i-ment, v.i. & t. [Experiment, «.] 
A. Intrans. : To make trial, proof, or ex- 
periment; to endeavour to ascertain the truth 
as to any matter by trial or experiment ; to 
experimentalize. 

"Francisco Redl experimented that no putrefied 
fiesh will of ltaelf, if all Insect* be carefully kept from 
It. produce any .'—Ray: On the Creation. 

* B. Transitive : 

1. To make trial or proof of ; to try ; to 
prove by experiment. 

"As was mirthfully experimented upon one of 
Alexander's pages.''— Sir T. Herbert: Travels. 

2. To discover, perceive, or know by expe- 
rience or trial. 

"This I accidentally experimented hr exposing a 
couple of goats to the asperity thereof. — Dumpier 
Voyages, vol. ii.. pt. iii., p. 50. 

'cx- per'- 1 - ment - ly, adv. [Eng. experi- 
ment; -ly.] By experiment, trial, or experience. 

"Oure auncient Englysh wryters . . . more expert- 
mently knew it.”— Safe; English Votaries, pt L 

ex-per i-ment’-al, a. [Eng. experiment; -at] 

1. Pertaining to, derived from, or founded 
upon experiment, trial, or experience. 

"The experimental testimony of Gillins is most 
Considerable of any. who beheld the course thereof.”— 
Browne: i'ulyar Errours. 

2. Practising experiments. 

*' A physician and experimental chemist."— Cassell's 
Technical Educator, pt. xL, p. 3 <3. 

* 3. Taught by experience ; experienced. 

©x-per-i-ment'-al 1 st, $. [Eog. experi- 
mental; -isf.] One who makes experiments. 

" It was Usual, we are told, with the experimentalists 
in physics in the la3t age, to labour their experiment 
with the most diligent exactness. "—Burgess : On the 
Divinity of Christ (171*0), p. 24. 

ex-per-i-ment'-al-ize, ex-per-i-ment - 
al-i^e, v.i. [Eng. experimental; - ize , -we.] 
To make experiment or trial. 

“His impression was that Mr. Martin was hired 
... to go into fits and he experimentalised upon." — 
Dickens: Pickwick Papers, ch. xlviii. 

ex per i ment‘-al-ly, adv. [Eng. experi- 
mental ; -ly.) By* experiment, by trial, by 
experience ; as the result of experiment or 
experience ; from experience. 

"As being a king, and therefore experimentally 
acquainted with the ways of flatterers.”— Sout h : 
Sermons, vol. vii., ser. 7. 

^ ex-per-I-men tar -i-aji, a. & j. [Eng. 

experiment ; -arian.] 

A. As adj. : Given to experiments ; experi- 
mentalizing. 

" Auother thing that disjxjses an experiment a rian 
philosopher to embrace religion."— Boyle : Works, v. 22. 

B. /Is subst. : One given to experiments ; 
an experimentalist. 

"Another thing that qualifies an experimentai-ian 
for the reception of a revealed religion.”— Boyle: 
I Forte, v. 537. 

* ex-per-i-men-ta -tion, s. [Eng. experi- 
ment ; -afhm.J The act or practice of making 
experiments ; experiment. 

" Freedom for experimentation U essential." — A. 3 
Clough: Remains, 297. 

* ex-por-i- ment -a-trve, a. [Eng. erpm- 
vient; -alive.] Experimental. 

*ex-pcr-i men-ta-tdr,s. [Eng. experi- 
ment; -a tor.) An experimenter; an experi 
mentalist. 

"The design of the experimentatort requiring such 
chasms."— Boyle: Works, iv. 607. 

*ex-per -i ment-ed, pa. par. or a. [E.\ 

PER1MENT, P.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B* /Is adjective : 

1. Tried, proved, or tested by experiment. 

" A clear, and sensible, and experimented observe 
tiou of them."— Hale : Origin of Mankind, p. a 
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2. Proved, tried, experienced. 

"The veterans and well experimented Boldler*."— 
Bolvuhed . Conquest of Ireland, bit, li„ ch. xxxvlli, 

fix-pcr-l-mcnt-er, s. [Eng. experiment; 
-er.] One who makes experiments ; mi ex- 
perimentalist. 

” Thuy were to be the flrat ex/>erlm enter t them- 
selves. " — Sharp: Sermon*, vol. 1 . acr. 6. 

*ex-pcr / -l-ment-ist, s. [Eng. experiment; 
-isf.) One who makes experiments ; an ex- 
perimentalist. 

ix-per i-ment'-um cruris, phr. [Lat. 
= an experiment of the cross.] 

Science : A crucial experiment ; a decisive 
experiment, either because nature is ao put 
to the torture, as if on a cross, that she is 
compelled to reveal the secret knowledge she 
has tried to hide, or because the experiment 
is like a finger-post of crucial form aet up at 
the junction of roads, to direct the perplexed 
traveller which way to go. 

*ex per rec tion, s. [Lat. experrectus, pa. 
par. of expergiscor = to wake up.] A waking 
up or rousing. 

" They . . . celehrate lu one season the feast of lying 
in bed and sleeping ; lu the other of experrectUm or 
waking.*'— A Holland : Plutarch, p. 1,069. 

ex pert, n. & s. [Fr., from Lat. expertus, pa. 
par. of experior = to try ; tip. & Port, experto ; 
ltal. esperto .] [Experience.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Having experienced or learnt by expe- 
rience ; acquainted with by experience. 

" Though be were not deep expert in lore.” 

Chaucer: C. T., 4.424. 

2. Experienced ; skilful, ready, dexterous, 
or admit from use and experience ; haviug 
acquired dexterity or skill by practice. 

" What pilot so expert but needs must wreck 
lmbarkel with such a steere-mate at the helm 7 " 
Hilton . S-imson Agonistes, 1,044. 

It is now followed by in or at, but of was 
also formerly used. 

"Thy offspring bloom. 

Exfwrt o/ arras, and prudeut in debate. 

The gifts of Heaven to guard thy hoary state.” 

Pope: Homer'* Odytsey, Iv. 200-92. 

B. As subst. : One who is expert, skilled, 
or dexterous in any particular art or profes- 
sion ; specif., a professional or scientific wit- 
ness in a trial who gives evidence on aome 
point connected with his profession, to the 
study of which he has more particularly de- 
voted himself. (Pronounced etf-ptrt.) 

"Other procurator*, specialists, and expert*."— Hall : 
Modem English, p. 38, 

* ex-pert '» v.t . [Lat. expertus, pa. par. of 

experior.] To try, to make trial of, to ex- 
perience. 

“ We deem of death as doom of ill desert ; 

But knew we. fools, what it us briugs until, 

Die would we daily, ouce it to expert f" 

Spenser : Shepherd* Calender (Nov.). 

ex-pert -ly, ncte. [Eng. expert ; -ly.] In an 
expert, skilful, or dexterous manner ; with 
expertness. 

ex pert -ness, s. [Eng . expert ; -ness.] Skill 
or dexterity acquired by practice ; readiness ; 
facility. 

"Portland, with good natural abilities and great 
expertne** in business, was no scholar."— Macaulay ; 
Hitt. Eng., ch. xxiii. 

* ex pet'-i-ble, a. [Lat. rxpetibilis, from 
expeto — to seek after : ex = out, fully, and 
petu to seek.] That may or should be sought 
or desired ; worthy of being sought for ; de- 
sirable. 

"ilore expetible than an appointment in some cir- 
cumstances more perfect." — Puller : Moderation of the 
Church of England, p. 410. 

* ex'-pi-a ble, a. [Lat. expiabilis, from expio 
=. to expiate (q.v.).J That may or can be ex- 
piated or atoned for. 

'•Thought this wroug not expiable but by hioud " 
Bp. UaU Epittles (Dec. 3). 

fcx'-pi-ate, v.t. [Lat. expiatus , pa. par. of 
expio = to atone for fully : ex = out, fully, 
and pio — to propitiate ; pins = devout, kind; 
Fr. expier ; Sp. expiar ; ltal. espiare.] 

1. To atone or make satisfaction for; to 
annul or extinguish the guilt of by the suf- 
ferance of some penalty. 

" The crime of going one step further had been sufll. 
ciently expiated by thirty years of banishment.' — 
Macaulay : Hitt. Eng , ch. xv. 

2. To make reparation or satisfaction for. 

"The treasurer obliged himself to expiate the Injury, 
to procure some declaration to that purpose, under 
his majesty's eigu manual."— Clarembjn. 


* 3. To avert the threat of prodigies. 

■* Frequent showers of stones could be expiated only 
by bringing to Koine Cybele,"— T 11. Dyer. 

cx pi-a' tion, * ex pi a cion, *. IFr. ex- 
piation, from Lat. expiutio, from expiatus, pa. 
par. of expio ; tip. rxjnacion ; ltal, espiazione.] 

1. The act or process of expiating or aton- 
ing for any crime ; the act of making satisfac- 
tion or reparation for any fault ; atonement, 
antisfaetion, reparation. 

" The solemn day of expiation which came once a 
year." — Sharp - Sermon*, vul. ill.. ser. 11. 

2. The means by which we atone fora crime 
or fault ; atonemeut ; an expiatory offering or 
saerillce. 

" Need any exjdation or propltfatarlc sacrifice." — 
P. Holland : Plinie, bk. xxv., ch. vlll. 

3. An net or practice by which the threats 
of ominous prodigies are averted. 

" Upon the birth of such monsters the Grecians and 
Romans did use divers sorts of expiation*, and to go 
about their principal cities with many solemn ceremu. 
nies and sacrifices."— Hayward. 

* ex pi a-tist, s. lEng. expiat(e); - ist .] One 
who expiates or makes atonement ; an ex- 
piator. 

ex' pi-a tor, s. [Lat., from expiatus , pa. par. 
of expio.] One who expiates. 

" ex pi a tor i ous, a. [Lat. expiatorivs.] 
Expiatory, expiating, atoning. 

" Which lu the school* Is understood only to be ex- 
piatoriou*.” — Bp. Taylor : Office MinUteriall, $ 7. 

ex'-pi-a tor-y, a. [Lat. expiatorius, from 
expiatus , pa. par. of expio,] Having the power 
or quality of expiating or making atonement. 

" His voluntary death fur others prevailed with God, 
and had the force of an expiatory sacrifice."— Hooker. 

* ex'-pil-ate, v.t. [Lat. expilatus, pa. par. of 
expilo ; ex = out, fully, and pilo = to plunder, 
to peel.] To plunder, to pillage. 

" Pilate would expilate the treasures of it tor aquse- 
ductfe," — Bp. Hall . Serm. at Earle of Exeter'*, in St. 
John*. 

* ex-pfl. a tion, s. [Lat. expilatio, from 
expilo; Fr. cjpt/afion.] The act of plundering 
or pillaging ; robbery, plunder. 

"Having formerly consented to tho expitaiion of 
that bishoprick."— Futler : Worthiet, Sussex. 

* ex -pil-a-tor, s. [Lat., from expilatus, pa. 
par. of expilo.] One who plunders, robs, or 
pillages. 

" For which the most barbarous expilators found the 
most civil rhetorick." — Broume : Urn Burial, ch. Hi. 

ex-pir -a-ble, a. [Eng. exp ir(e); -afcfe.] That 
may or can expire or couie to an eod. 

* ex-pir ant, s. [Lat. trjrirans, exspirans, 
pr. par. of expiro, exspiro.] One who ia ex- 
piring ; one who expires. 

ex pir-a'-tion, s. [Lat. expiratio, exspiratio, 
from expiratus, exspiratus, pa. par. of expiro, 
expiro; Fr. expiration ; Sp. expiration ; ltal. 
espirazione .] 

* 1. The act of hreathing out ; that act of re- 
spiration which expels the air from the lungs. 

"Wherehy it [air] is sent forth hy way of expiro. 
tion.”—P. Holland : Plutarch, p. 687. 

* 2. The last emisaiou of breath ; death. 

•• We have heard him breathe the groan of expira- 
tion."— Rambler. 

* 3. Evaporation, exhfilation ; emission of 
volatile matter from any substance or body. 

* 4. That which is evaporated or exhaled ; 
an exhalation, a vapour, a fume. 

" Close air is warmer than open air. as the cause of 
cold is an expiration from the earth, which in open 
places is stronger.*'— Ba con : 1 Natural History. 

* 5. A passing away as a vapour ; evapora- 
tion. 

" Words of this sort resemble the wind in fury and 
iiapetuousneas, in trausientnesa and sudden expira- 
tion."— More : Decay of Piety. 

*6. That which is produced by breathing out. 
" The aspirate ' he.' which is none other than a gentle 
expiration.’’— Sharp [tissertation*, p. 4L 

7. Cessation of beiug. 

" To satisfy ourselves of its expiration, we darkened 
the room, and in vain endeavoured to discover any 
spark of fir e."— Boyle. 

8. Cessation, close, termination or end of a 
limited term or time, or of anything intended 
for a certain term or period. 

" The consul e at the expiration of their office took 
an oath." — Melmoth : Cicero, bk. i. a lett. a 

ex-pir a-tor-y, a. [Lat. expirat{us), pa. par. 
of exjiiro, and Eng. adj. suff. -ory.j Pertaining 
to expiration, or the emission of breath from 
the lungs. 


cx pi re, * ex pyre, v.t. A i. [Fr. expirer , 
from Lat. cxjtiro, exspiro = to breathe out : « 

= out, and spiro = to breathe ; Sp. A Port. 
espirar; ltal. espirare, sptrare.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To breathe out ; to emit or expel from 
the lungs. 

" Draw some breath, not expire it all." 

Chapman : Homer'* Iliad, XL 

2. To exhale ; to emit as a vapour or exhala- 
tion ; to send out iosensihly, or in minute par- 
ticles. 

“ The fluid which is thus secreted, and expired forth 
along with the air, goes off In Insensible paroela."— 
Woodward. 

* 3. To bring to an end ; to finish, to con- 
clude, to exhauat. 

" When a* time flying with wings swift. 

Expired had the term that these two Javels 
Should render up a reckoning of their travels." 

Speiuer : Mother H abler d* Tale, 80k 

* 4. To yield ; to give out. 

" Force the veins of clashing flints to expire 
The lurking seeds of their celestial fire." 

Drydcn : Virgil ; Oeorgic L 206, 204. 

* 6. To complete. 

" Till tyme the trlall of her truth expyredf 

Spetuer . P. t+ , I V, L 64. 

Intransitive : 

1. To make an expiration or einisaion of tha 
breath. 

2. To emit the last breath ; to breathe th® 
last ; to die. 

" Doe not rather wish them soone expire. 
Knowing the misery of their estate." 

Spenser : P. Q., IV. UL L 

3. To perish ; to come to an end. 

" Whoso constancies expire before their fashions." 

Shaketp : Alt* Well, L 2. 

4. To come to an end or termination ; to 
finish, to conclude, to end, to terminate, to 
relapse. 

" A mouth before 

This bond expire*, I do expect return 
Of thrice three times the value of this bond." 

Shaketp. : Merchant of Venice, L I 

* 5. To fulfil a term. 

" Trebling the dew time 
In which the wombes of wemen do expvreP 

Spenser : F. <+., L vii. 9. 

* 6. To fly or be thrown out with violence. 

" The distance judged for shot of every size. 

The linstocks touch, the ponderous ball expire*.” 
Dryden: Annus Mirabili*, clxxxvlli 

% For the difference between to expire and 
to die, see Die. 

* ex pir ee', s. [Fr. expiri, pa. par. of ex^nrrr.] 
A convict whose term of punishment lias 
expired. 

ex-pir mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Expire.] 

A. Aspr. par.: (See the verh). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Breathing ; emitting breath. 

2. Adapted or designed for expiration of 
breatb. 

” If the inspiring and expiring organ of any animal 
be stopt, it suddenly dies." — Walton Angler. 

3. Breathing the last; dying ; ending, ter- 
minating, coming to a conclusion or eocL 

4. Pertaining to or uttered at the time of 
dying : as, expiring groans, &c. 

C. As subst. : The act of emitting breath ; 
expiration, termination, end, conclusion. 

" The expiring of cold ont of the inward parts of the 
earth. "—Bacon : Sat Hist., §69. 

ox pir -y, s. [Eng. expire); -y.] Expiration, 
end, tenniuatioQ, conclusion : as, the expiry 
of a lease, &e. 

Expiry of the legal : 

Scots Law : The expiration of tbe period 
within which the subject of an adjudication 
may be redeemed on payment of the debt 
adjudged for. 

* ex-pis' -cate, v.t. & i. [Lat. expiscatus, pa. 
par. of exp i scor = to fish out: ex = out, and 
piscis =a fish.) 

A, Trans. : To fish out ; to diseover by 
artful means or contrivances. 

B. Intrnns. : To fish out, to search, to try. 
'• Explicating if tbe renowned extreme 

They force oo us will serve their turns." 

Chapman : Hamer's Iliad . x. 181. 

* Sx-pis AJa' tion, s. [Lat. expiscatus, pa. 
par. of expiscor.] The act of fishing out or 
discovering by artful means or by strict 
examination and inquiry. 

" In expucation of whose mysteries. 

Our nets must still be clogged with heavy lead 
To make them sink and catch. " 

Chapman: On Ben Jomon s Sejanu*. 
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* ex pis-ca'-tar-$r, a. [Eng. expiscate ; -ory.) 
b ishnig out, trying. 

"By innumerable confrontations and expiscatory 
questioua." — Carlyle : Diamond Kccklac.e, ch, xvi. 

ex plain , v.t. k i. [O. Fr. expla ner, from Lat. 
explain) = to make flat or plain, to explain : 
ex = out, fully, ami plar 10 = to make flat or 
plain; phinws = flat ; Sp. & Port, explanar; 
Ital. spianare.) 

A, Transitive : 

* I. Lit. : To make flat or plain ; to flatten 
or spread nut. 

"The horse-chestnut Is turgid with huds, and ready 
to explain its leaf. Evelyn . Letter to See. Royal Soc. 

2. Fig. : To make plain, clear, or intelligible ; 
tn free from obscurity or difficulty ; to illus- 
trate by notes or commentaries ; to expound. 

“The Papists would explain some of them one way. 
and the Reformers another "— Locke : Vindication of 
Christianity. 

B. Intrans. : To give explanations ; to make 
things clear, plain, or intelligible. 

If (1) Crabb thus discriminates between to 
explain, to expound, and to interpret : “To 
explain is generic, tbe rest are specific ; to 
expound and interpret are each modes of ex- 
plaining. Single words or sentences are ex- 
plained ; a whole work, or considerable parts 
nf it, are expounded ; tbe sense of any writing 
or symbolical sign is interpreted. It is the 
business of the philologist to explain the 
meaning of words by a suitable definition ; it 
is the business of the divine to expound Scrip- 
ture ; it is the business of the antiquarian to 
interpret the meaning of old inscriptions on 
stones, or of hieroglyphics on buildings. An 
explanation serves to assist tbe understand- 
ing, to supply a deficiency, and remove ob- 
scurity ; an exposition is an ample explanation, 
in which minute particulars are detailed, and 
the connexion of events in the narrative ia 
kept up ; it serves to assist the memory and 
awaken the attention : both the explanation 
ami exposition are employed in clearing up the 
sense of things as they are, but the interpre- 
tation is more arbitrary ; it often consists of 
affixing or giving a sense to things which they 
have not previously had . hence it is that tbe 
same passages in authors admit of different 
interpretations, according to the character or 
views of the commentator.*' 

(2) He thus discriminates between toerptata, 
to illustrate, and to elucidate: “To explain is 
simply to render intelligible ; to illustrate and 
elucidate are to give additional clearness : 
every thing requires to be explained to one 
who is ignorant of it ; but the best informed 
will require to have abstruse subjects illus- 
trated, and obscure subjects elucidated. We 
always explain when we illustrate or elucidate, 
and we always elucidate when we illustrate, 
but not vice versa. We explain by reducing 
compounds to simples, and generals to par- 
ticulars ; we illustrate by means of examples, 
similes, and allegorical figures ; we elucidate 
by commentaries, or the statement of facts. 
Words are the common subject of explanation : 
moral truths require illustration ; poetical 
allusions and dark passages in writers require 
elucidation." (Crabb: Eng. Sy non.) 

ex plain -a ble, a. [Eng. explain ; -able.) 
That may or cao be explained ; capable of ex- 
planation. 

" It Is symbolically explainable, and implieth ptirifl. 
cation and cleauoeas."— Browne ; Vulgar Err ours, hk. 
v., ch. xxi. 

ex plain cr, s. [Eng. explain; -er.] One 
who explains ; an interpreter, an expounder, 
a commentator. 

“ Unless he can show hla authority to he the sole ex- 
plainer of fundamentals ” — Locke : Vindication of 
Christianity. 

£x pla nate, a. [Lat. explanatus, pa. par. 
of explauo.) 

Entom. : Having the sides of the prothorax 
so depressed and dilated as to form a broad 
margin. (Maunder.) 

ex-pla na tion, s. [Lat. ex planatio, from 
explanatus, pa. par. of exp lan o; Sp. explana- 
tion; ltal. spiaaa^ionc ] 

1. The act of explaining, interpreting, or 
making clear ; exposition, illustration, inter- 
pretation. 

2. The exposition or interpretation given ; 
tbe sense or definition given by an explainer 
or interpreter. 

“Before this explanation be condemned, and the 
Mil found upou it, some lawyers should fully inform 
the jury."— Suri/t. 


3. A declaration or statement of tho reason, 
grounds, or meanings of one's actions, words, 
motives, &c., with a view to remove misunder- 
standing or to reconcile differences ; hence, a 
reconciliation, an agreement, u good under- 
standing. 

“The Kin# was fur too angry and dull to listen to 
explanation*.' — Macaulay : Hist. Eng, ch. viH. 

4. That which explains or*accouuts for any- 
thing. 

For the difference between explanation 
and definition, see Definition. 

cx plan a tor-i-ness, s. [Eng. explana- 
tory ; -nes£\] Tbe quality of being explana- 
tory. 

* ex plan a-tive, a. [Lat. explanat(us), pa. 
par. of explano, and Eng. adj. suff. -ire.J Ex- 
planatory. 

" What follows la explanative of what went before." 
— Warbttrton : Julians A (tempt to Rebuild the Temple, 
hk. ii.. ch. v. 

ex plan’ -a tor y, a. [Lat. explanatorius, 
from explanatus, pa. par. of explano.) Con- 
taining an explanation ; serving to explain. 

’* Had the printer given me notice, I would nave 
printed the names, and writ explanatory notes.*— 

U Crabb thus discriminates between expla- 
natory, explicit, and express : “ The explanatory 
is that which is superadded to clear up diffi- 
culties or obscurities. A letter is explanatory 
which contains an explanation of something 
preceding, in lieu of anything new. Tbe ex- 
plicit is that which of itself obviates every 
difficulty : an explicit letter, therefore, will 
leave nothing that requires explanation: the 
explicit admits of a free use of ivords : the 
express requires them to be unambiguous. A 
person ought to be explicit when be enters into 
an engagement : he ought to be express when 
he gives commands.” (Cra66: Eng. Synon.) 

* ex plate, * ex pleat (l), v.t. [Pref. ex, 
and Eng. plat (q.v.J.J To unfold, to explain. 

“ Like Solon s self explaftt the knottle laws.* 

B. Jotuon : Epigram on Sir E. Coke. 

* ex pie te, * ex pleat (2), v.t. [Lat. ex- 
pletns, pa. par. of expleo = to fill up, to accom- 
plish : ex =■ out. fully, and pleo = to fill.] To 
fulfil, to accomplish. 

" Nothing under an Infinite can expleat and satiate 
the immortal minde of man ."—Fuller : Pisqah Sight, 
IV. vii.2. 

‘ex ple’-tlon, $ (Lat. expletio, from cxpletus, 
pa. par. of expleo.) Fulfilment, accomplish- 
ment. 

“They conduce nothing at. all to the perfection of 
men's natures, nor the expletion of their desires.' 1 — 
Eillingbeck. Sermons, p. 37 4, 

ex' ple-tive, a. & s. [Lat. expletivus = a filling 
up, from expletus, pa. par. of expleo ; Fr. ex- 
pletif; Sp. & Port, expletive ; Ital. espletivo.) 

A. As. adj.: Filling up; added or intro- 
duced to fill a vacancy ; superfluous. 

" He uaeth them as expletive phrases to plump his 
speech."— Burnet : But. Reformation, vol. I., bk. iil. 
(an. 1538). 

B. As substantive : 

1. A word introduced to fill a vacancy, 
though not necessary to the sense. 

“ While expletive* their feeble aid do Join, 

And ten low words oft creep in one dull line.” 

Pope : Essay on Criticism, 346, 847. 

2. A curse, an oath. 

* 3. A kickshaw. 

” With other ornamental expletives of the same 
kind." — Oruves: Spiritual Quixote, bk. ix., ch. xv. 

expletive stone. 

Masonry : A stone used for filliog an empty 
space. 

* cx ple-tive- ly, adv. [Eng. expletive; -ly.) 
In manner of an expletive. 

‘ ex’-ple-tdr-^, a. [Lat. explet(us), pa. par. 
of expleo, and Eng. adj. suff. -ory.) Serving or 
inteoded to fill up ; expletive. 

“Dr. Garden is so fond of this ex pletory einbeJlish- 
meut. as even to introduce it twice in the same verse." 
—British Critic, Feb. 1797. 

ex plie-a-hle, a. [Lat. explicabilis, from ex- 
plica = to* explain , Fr. & Sp. explicable.) That 
may or can be explained, made, or accounted 
for ; capable of being explained ; explainable. 

“ Evidently credible and m some kind explicable. — 
Bale: Origin, of Mankind, p. 34. 

‘ cx -pile a hie ness, s. [Eug. explicable ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being explicable 
or explainable. 


‘ cx -pH cate, v.t [Explicate, a. Fr. m 

phquer ; tip. explicar.) 

‘ 1. To unfold, to open, to expand. 

“They explicate the leave*, and ripen food 
For the silk labourers of the umll*eny wood " 

Ularkmore ■ Creation. 

2, To unfold the meaning of ; to explain, to 
make clear; to free from obacurity or diffi- 
culties. 

" Although the truths may lie elicited and explicated 
by the contemplation of animal*, yet they are mure 
clearly evidenced in the contemplation of tn&Q.' — 
Bale : Origin of Mankind. 

* ex -pli-eate, a. [Lat. explicatus, pa. par. 
of erplico - to unfold : cx = out, away, and plicc 
— to fold ; plica — a fold.) Explicated, ex- 
plained ; made clear or plain. 

" Tims wils the mystery made explicate." — Bp 
Taylor . Great Exemplar, pt i. $ 5. 

* cx pli ea tion, s. [Lat. explicatio, from 
explicatus, pa. par. of erplica; Fr. explication ; 
Sp. expli cacion ; Ital. esplicazione.) 

L Lit. : The act of opening, unfolding, or 
expanding. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. The act of unfolding the meaning of; 
explaining or interpreting ; explanation, 

“ In the explication of this question.*— Bp. Taylor : 
Real Presence, 5 L 

2. The explanation or sense given by an ex* 
plainer or interpreter. 

* The wrong explications of this poetn have armen 
from an inattention to the method of it."— Hurd 
Works, vol. i. (In trod.). 

ex 1 pli-ea-tive, a. [Fr. ex])licatif; Sp. expli- 
cative; Ital. esplicativo, from Lat. exjiticatus, 
pa. par. of exjilica.) Explanatory: serving to 
explain or make clear. 

"If the term which is added to the subject of a com- 
plex proposition be either essential or any way neces- 
sary to it. then It is called explicative ; for it only 
explains the subject ; as. every mortal man is a sos» of 
Adam Watts : Logick. 

* ex-pli ca-tor, s. [Lat., from explicatus, pa. 
par. of cxpZico.j One who explains or makes 
clear ; an explainer, a commentator. 

“Upon the supposition of Epicurus and his expli- 
cator Lucretius ."— B ale : Origin of Mankind, p. 10. 

ex pli ca-tar-y, a. [Lat. explicaUpis), pa. 
par. of explico ; Eng. adj. sufi’. -ory.) Serving to 
explain or interpret; explicative, explanatory. 

“Those evangelical commands, explicatory of the 
law."— Barrow : Sermons, vol. 1., ser. 25. 

ex-pli9'-lt, * ex-plic-ite, a. [Lat. expli- 
cilus, old pa. par. of explico = to unfold, to 
explain ; Fr. cxplicite ; Sp. explicito.) 

1. Plain, clear ; not obscure or ambiguous ; 
plainly or clearly stated ; express. 

" No words can be more explicit.” — Knox . CVirirfiarj 
Philosophy, § 53. 

2. Plain, open, unreserved, outspoken. 
(Used of persons.) 

For the difference between explicit and 
explanatory, see Explanatory. 

explicit-function, s. 

Math. : A function whose value is expressed 
directly in terms of the variable ; thus, ia the 
equation . 

y z=. ax 2 + bx* + c, 

y is ao explicit /unction. The term stands op- 
posed to imjylicit function, in which the rela- 
tion between the function and variable is not 
directly stated ; as, for example, in tbe 
equation 

y 2 — 2 px — 0, 

io which y is an implicit function of x. 

* ex pli9’-lt, a. & s. [A contraction of Lat. 
explicitus = unrolled, finished.] A term for- 
merly written at the end of books, and equiva 
lent to “ tbe end,” or “ finis.” 

cx-pli9 -It-ly, adv. [Eng. explicit ; -ly. 
Plainly, openly, clearly, expressly ; withoui 
disguise or reservation ; directly. 

“This querulous humour carries an implicit repug- 
nance to God’s disposals; hut where it is indulged, it 
usually ia ita own expositor, and explicitly avows it"— 
Goveimment of the Tongue. 

ex-pli 9 '-itr ness, s. [Eng. explicit; -uc-ss.] 
The quality of being explicit ; plaiuoess, direct- 
ness, or clearness of language. 

“The knowledge of this article was by do means 
received with that explicitness in the ancieDt Jewish 
Church that it is now in the Christian.*— South Ser 
nvms. vol. ir.. ser. 7. 

ex plo de, v.t. & i. [O.Fr. exploder, from Lat 
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exploder export 


urjilodo — to drive out by a clapping of hands : 
ex = out, and plaudo - to applaud ] 

A. Transitive : 

* 1. To drive oil' the stage with hooting and 
clapping; lienee, to reject with noise; to ex- 
press disapprobation of noisily. 

" Him old and vouiw 

Exploded, Mid had seized with iolt-ti t hands, 

Had not a cloud descending annulled him thence 
l n*een amid the throng." Milton 1‘ L., x i. <509. 

2. To reject, to drive into disrepute or con- 
tempt ; to cry down, to condemn : as, an cjc- 
•j tndrd theory or doctrine. 

" Thera 1* pretended, that a miigiictlrnl globe or ter- 
rella, being placed iijhiji ‘it* jioleii, would have a con* 
id *iij t rotation , lint this I* commonly exploded . aa 
being against all cjci>eri elite."— Wilkins 

* 3. To drive out with violence and noise. 

•• But late the kindled liowder did explode 

The massy hall, ami the brass tube unload.” 

lit u ckmore : (.'real Ion. 

4. To cause to explode or burst with a loud 
report. 

B. Intransitive : 

* 1. To hoot or cry down ; to express disap- 
probation, dislike, or disgust noisily, 

"Tliu» wus the applause they meant 
Turned to exploding hiss.’ Milton ■ L., x. 646. 

2. To burst with a loud report, to de- 
tonate. 

3. To burst out in fury or fierceness : as, 
His wrath exploded. 

ex-plod er, s. [Eng. explod(e); -er.] 

’1. One who rejects or decries; one who 
expresses disapprobation or dislike, 

" Scandalous exploder* of the doctrine of passive 
obedience ."— South Sermons, vol, vL, *er. 7. 

2. One who or that which explodes, or 
causes an explosion. 

ex ploit', * es-plolt, * es plolte, s. [O. Fr. 

exploit, espleit, exploict ; Fr. exploit , from Lat, 
explicitum = a tiling settled, ended, or dis- 
played, nent. sing, of explicitus, pa. par. of 
expUco— to unfold.] A deed or act of an heroic 
or remarkable character ; a feat, a great or 
nobla achievement. 

” Impatient for exploits. 

His eager eyes upcast, he soars in thought 
Above all height." / >yrr : Rains of Rome. 

H For the difference between exploit and 
deed, see Deed 

ex-ploit , * espleitcn, * exployt, v.t. [O. 
Fr. exploiter, espleiter , erploicter; Fr. exploiter.) 
[Exploit, $.] 

*1. To perform, to achieve. 

•* Suruiue and tell the westerne world 
"What we exploited have." 

Warner ; AVAons England, bk. iil., c. 19. 

2. To utilise ; to make use of for oue's own 
profit. 

"To prevent the Egyptian nation from beiug ex. 
plotted by a ring of Europcau financiers."— Pall Stall 
Gazette. Oct. 12, 1632. 

ex ploi ta -tlon, s. [Fr.] The act or pro- 
cess of utilizing or employiog with success ; 
utilisation, utility, profit. 

"Establishing ourselves In ithy force, and pocketing 
the money that we can raise— this is what mav be 
termed a policy of exploitation.”- Daily Telegraph, 
May 15, 1883. 

* ex-ploi -tiire, s. [Eng. exploit; -nre.] An 
exploit, a deed, an achievement. 

** The commentaries of Julius Caesar, which he made 
of his expfoiture in Frnunce and Britaine ." — Sir T. 
Elyot : Uovemour, fo. 33 b. 

* ex-plor ate, v.t. [Lat. erploratus, pa. par. 
of exploro.] To explore, to search out, to try 
or find by searching. 

” Suails exclude their horns, and therewith exjilorate 
their way."— Browne: Vulgar Errours. bk. in., cb. n, 

ex plor-a tton, s. [Fr., from Lat. explo- 
ratio, from exploratus , pa. par. of exploro; Sp. 
eiptomdon, ; Ital. esplorazione.) The act of 
exploring ; close and careful search, examina- 
tion, or investigation : as, the exploration of 
n country, the exploration of doctrines. 

"For exact exploration scales should be suspended 
where the air is quiet, that, dear of j taped t menu, 
they way the wore freely convert njion their natural 
verticity."— Browne ; Vulgar Errourt. 

ex-plor-a-tive, a. [Eng. exjilorat(e) ; 
-ire.] Tending to exploration ; exploratory, 
exploring. 

* ex plor a tor, s. [Lat..; Fr. explorat m r; 
Sp. exploration 1 An explorer ; one who ex- 
plores, searches, or investigates closely. 

"Percy, their explorat or, was let out ns a raven- 
and sent out as a spy.' —Proceedings against Garnet 
(au. )60Gf. 


ex-plor -a tor-y, a. [Lat. explorutorius, 
from explorat ns, pn. par. of exploro.) Pertain- 
ing or serving to exploration ; searching, 
examining, investigation. 

" This your employment Is. for the present, meerly 
exploratory and provisional.— Ilelh/uice Wottomanw, 
p. m. 

ex plo re, v.t. & i. [Fr. explorer, from Lat. 
exploro = to examine, to investigate, to ex- 
plore : ex — out, anil ploro to make to tlow, 
to weep; fcip. explorar; ital. erplorare. j 

A. Transitive : 

1. To search or aeek into ; to investigate, to 
inquire into. 

•* I came no spy, 

With purpose to explore ur to disturb 
The aeeitU of your realiii * 

Milton P. L., U. »7b 

* 2. To search or seek for or after. 

•’ Explore* the lost, the wandering sheep direct*." 

Pope : Messiah, 61. 

3. To travel or range over for the purpose 
of ascertaining the nature, physical features 
or extent of. 

4. To search or try by any means ; to exa- 
mine into closely. 

** Abdlel that sight endured not where he stood . . . 
And thus hi* own undaunted heart explores." 

Milton : P. L , vL 1 13. 

* 5. To try the qualities or powers of. 

" Hark t his hands the lyre explorer 

Gray ; Progress of Poesy. 

B, In trails. : To make explorations ; to 
search, to iovestigate. 

^ For the difference between to explore and 
to examine , see Examine. 

# ex plo re ment, s [Eng. explore; -mmt.) 
The act of exploring; exploration, search, 
investigation. 

"The frustrated search of Porta, upon the explore, 
ment of many, could scarce tlud one." — iirotrnr : 
Vulgar .Errownf, lili. ill., cli. xiil. 

ex-plor -er, s. [Eng. explor(e); -er.J 

1. One who explores, searches, or inves- 
tigates. 

2. (Spec.) : An apparatns hy which the 
bottom of a body of water ia examined, when 
not beyond a certain depth. In one form it 
is called a submarine telescope; iu other 
forms it is a diviog-bell, submarine-boat, Ac. 

ex plor' Ing, ?u*. par;, <fc s. [Explore.] 

A. As pr. par. (See the verb). 

B. -4s adj. : Designed for or employed in 
exploratiou : as, an exploring party. 

C. As subst . ; The same as Exploration 
(q.v.). 

ex plo sion, s. [Lat. cx]>lo$io, from exploxus, 
pa. par/ of explodo ~ to explode; Fr. & Sp. 
explosion ; Ital. esptostonc.] 

1. Lit. : A bursting or exploding with a loud 
report ; a bursting or sudden expansion of any 
elastic fluid with force and a loud report ; a 
audden or loud discharge. 

"In explosion vast 

The thunder raises his tremendous voice " 

Thomson : Summer, 1,130. 

2. Fig. : A violent outburst of rage or 
passion. 

” But now the explosion waa terrible."— Macaulay: 
Hist. Eng., ch. xiil. 

T For the difference between explosion and 
eruption, see Eruption. 

ex-plo slve, a. & s. [Fr. cxplosif.) 

A. Js adjective. : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Bursting or driving with 
great force and noise ; cansing explosion : as, 
the explosive force of gunpowder, &c. 

"These minerals constitute in the earth a kind of 
natural guunowder, which takes fire; and by the as 
eistauce of its explosive power, renders the shock 
greater." — Woodward. 

2. Philol. : Not continuous ; forming a com- 
plete vocal stop : as, an explosive consonant. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Anything liable to or caus- 
ing explosions ; an explosive agent. Such 
are gunpowder, dynamite, gun-cotton, nitro- 
glycerine, Ac. (q.v.). 

2. Philol. : A mute or non-continoous con- 
sonant, as k, t, b. 

explosive ball, s. One having a burst- 
ing-charge which is ignited on concussion or 
hy a time-fuse. [Shell.] 

ex pld'-sive ly, adv. [Eng. explosive ; - hj .] 
Iu an explosive manner; by way of explosion. 


* CX-po-ll-a'-tion, &. [Lnt. exj*>liano, ex- 

spuliutio, from expoliottcs, ezitjmliatui, ]>u. ]>ar. 
of trjwlio, exspolio — to plunder, to pillage ; 
ex — out, fully, and sjjolio - to plunder, 
spoil. 1 The act of spoiling, robbing, or 

plundering; spoliation. 

“ A cru«l exjioUa.tion bi-gin* that violence."— Bishop 
Hall : Contemplations, B. t 

* ex-poI - lsh, v.t. [Pref. ex (lntens.), and Eng. 
polish (q.v.); Lit. e^oZio.j To polish with 
extra care. 

** To ttrlve, where nothing is amiss, to meud ; 

To polish, and rxpuhtU, paint Mid stain “ 

Jieywood • HUt. of Women (K24). 

* ex po ne, v.t. {Lat. expono = to set out ; tc 
expose ; ex = out, aud pono = to ]jlace.J 

1. To expose to danger. 

2. To explain, to expound. 

3. To characterize, to represent. 

ex~pon ent, a. [Lat. exponens, pr. par. of 

expono.) 

I. Ordinary Ijunguuge : 

1. Literally : 

(1) One who cxi>oiind« or explainsanytliing , 
an explainer, au exinisitor : aa, the e^ionenf 
of a doctrine or theory. 

(2) In the aaiue sense as H. 

2. Fig. : One who stands or Is set forward 
as the index or representative of a party, 
sect, Ac. ; oue who assumes or undertakes a 
character. 

"One or two character* were Imperfectly rendered 
hy tlie exponents.” — Arhentrum. April 1, 1882. 

II. Alg. : A number written to the right of 
and above a quantity to show how many linn s 
it is to be taken as a factor; thus, in the ex- 
pression a 3 , the nuoiber 3 is an exponent, and 
shows that a is to be takeu three times as a 
factor. The expression a 3 is equivalent to 
axaxa, and is read a cube. The exponent is 
properly the exponent of tlie power, but for 
simplicity it is often called the exponent of 
the quantity. The term is applied to aoy 
quantity written on the rigid of aod above it 
quantity, whether it be entire or fractional, 
negative or positive, constant or variable . 
thus, iu the expression a 3 , a^, a* 3 , a% a v ~ l , 
3 i ~3 « an( j \'-i are called exponents. The 
The exponeut of the ratio or proportion be- 
tween two numbers or quantities is the quo- 
tient arisiog when the antecedent is divided 
by the cousequent : thus, 8 is the expouent of 
the ratio of 40 to 5, since ^ = 8. 

ex-pd nen -tial (tial as shal), a. [Eng. 

exponent; -ml; Fr. exponent iel.) 

Alg . ; Pertaioing to an exponent or expo- 
nents ; involving variable exponents ; as, an 
exponential expression. 

exponential-curve, s. (See exlract.) 

" Ezjxm end’ll curves are such as jiartake l>oth uf the 
nature of akebraick and trawweudeiitxl one*. They 
imrtake of the former, because they consist of a finite 
n urn l>«:r of terms, though tlio&e terms themselves are 
iudeterrmuate ; aud they are in some measure trans- 
cendental, because they cauuot be algebraically cou- 
etxucted. Burris. 

exponential-equation, s. 

Alg. ; An equation in which the unknown 
quantity enters an exponeut; thus, a* =6 is 
an exponential equation. 

exponential-function, s. 

Alg. : A function in which the variable 
enters an exponent : thus, in the equatiou 
y = a *, y is an exponential function of x. 

exponential series, s. 

Alg. : A series derived from the develop- 
ment of exponential equations or quantities. 

ex-port', v.t. & i. [Lat. exporta — to carry out : 
ex = out, and porto — to carry ; Fr. exporter ; 
Ital. esportare .] 

A. Transitive : 

* I. To take away. 

"Glorious followers . . . taint buglneaa through 
want of secrecy, and exjxrrt honour from a man. amt 
make him a return In envy."— Ancon .• Essays ; Of 
Followers. 

2. To carry or send abroad or to foreign 
countries, as wares in commerce ; to furnish 
for exportation. 

" These are the manufactures we export f 

Dry den : Bind Panther, )L 564. 

B. Intrans. : To send out commodities to 
foreign countries in way of traffic. 

*' By exfforting to • greater valne than It Imported." 
—Smith; Wealth of A at ions, bk iv., eh. L 
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fcx -port, s. [Export, p.] 

1. The act of exporting ; exportation. 

2. That winch is exported ; a commodity 
exported in way of traffic to foreign countries. 

3. The whole quantity or value of goods 
exported. 

"The ordinary con mo of exchange being an hidiea. 

tlon of the ordinary state of debt and credit between 

two phtcefi, must likewise Ih> an indication of the ordi- 
nary course of their exports and Imports."— Smith : 

Wealth of Xutimts, hk Iv., ch. lit 

export-trade, s. Trade in connection 
with goods .or produce eent abroad. The 
expurls of the United States consist in con- 
siderable measure of agricultural produce, 
meats, live stock, Ac., though the output of 
manufactured products is very considerable. 
The imports are ulso largely ul products of tin- 
earth, the leading articles being sugar and 
coffee. Of Exports irom tins country cotton 
stands first, its value in the census year hav- 
ing been $290,712,898. 31 eat and dairy pro- 

ducts followed, their value being $139,(117,471. 
Wheat, floor, and petroleum each surpassed 
$s')0, 000 , 001 ) iu value. The exports of cattle 
are given at $311,445,249; ot' iron, steel, Ac., 
$28,000,014 , of wood nnd its manufactures, 
$20,270,040; of tobacco, lit wand manufactured, 
$25,270,472 » °f Italian corn, $17,052,687; of 
cotton goods, $ Id, 004,857' ; of leather and 
leather products, $115,278,847 ; with a great 
nuinlier of other urticles in diminishing pro- 
portions. Of the countries receiving these 
products, Great Britain and Ireland etaud 
far beyond all others, their sum total being 
$441,500,807. Germany followed with $91,684,- 
081 ; France with $50,820,750 ; tolluwed in 
succession by Canada, Belguini, Netherlaods, 
Spain, Italy, Kuesia, Ac., down to Switzerland, 
whose receii its "ere valued at $22,170. 

The Exports of Great Britain are, from 
the great commercial trade of that country, 
much greater than those of the United States. 
The highest annual export from that country 
on record was in 1873, when the value of 
goods exported was £3 11,1)1)4,765. Of the 
articles, cotton goods stood first, iron ami 
steel next, woolen goods next, Ac. The United 
States took £37,<)d( ),()()<); France £30,000, non ; 
Germany £29,000,000; Holland £15,000,000, Ac. 

ex-port'-a-ble, a. TEng. export ; -able.] That 
may or call be exported ; fit for exportation. 

ex-por-ta'-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. exporta - 
tio, from exportatus, pa. par. of exporto. ] 

* 1. The act of carrying or taking out or 
away. 

2. The act or practice of exporting goods 
for sale; the act of sending or conveying to 
foreign countries commodities in the way of 
traffic. 

"To Increase ns much as possible the exportation ot 
the produce of domestic industry ."— Smit h : Wealth of 
y at ions, bk. iv., cb. i. 

ex port'-er, s. [Eng. export; -er.] 

* I. Oue who carries or takes out or away. 

2. One who exports commodities to foreign 

countries in way of traffic ; in contradistinc- 
tion to the importer, who brings them iu from 
foreign countries, 

“Money will be melted down or carried away In 
coin by the exporter, whether the pieces of each species 
be by the law bigger or less."— Locke . Concerning the 
Value of Money. 

* ex pd§-al, s. [Eng. expos(e) ; - al .] The act 
of exposing ; exposure. 

” In a great measure owing to the common expotul 
of our wit”— Advice to a young Poet. 

ex po se, v.t . [Fr. exposer = to lay out, to 
expose : cx = out, and poser = to set, to place.] 

1. To set or cast out or away. 

“ Helpless aud naked on a woman's knees. 

To he exposed or reared she may please." 

Prior : Solomon, ill. 55, 57. 

2. To set out or put forward as for sale ; to 
exhibit. 

3. To set in some public place to be seen 
by all 

“He was then carried to the market place, and ex- 
posed iluriug some time as a mule factor.'— Macaulay : 
Mitt. Eng , cb. xiiL 

4. To lay bare or open ; to leave uncovered ; 
to disclose. 

“As he lifted Ills arm, bis cuirass rose, and exposed 
the lower part of his left side." — Macaulay Mist. 
Eng., ch. xin. 

5. To disclose ; to lay open ; to make 
public ; to detect and make known : as, To 
expose a fraud. 


fi. To make liable or subject; to subject, to 
place or sot In the way of ; to lay open. 

" Thi-y had been exposed to daffy affronts, snch as 
might well have rotuud the choler of the humblest 
plebeian .'' — Macaulay Mist, Eng., ch. x II. 

7. To lay open, to present, as for examina- 
tion ; to submit. 

" Those who seek truth only, freely expose their 
principles to the test, and are pleased to iiavo them 
examined."— Locke. 

8. To put in danger; to endanger. 

“The exjtoslng himself notoriously did change the 
fortune of the day, when his troops begun to give 
ground Clarendon. 

9. To put in the power of anything. 

“ Ho would not to the seas exjtrma his wife." 

Dry den : Ceyx A Alcyone. 

10. To hold up to censure or ridicule, by 
disclosing the faults of ; tc show the folly, 
ignorance, or wickedness of. 

" Like Horace, you only expose the follies of men 
without EUT.viguiug their vices."— Drydet i : Juvenal 
{Dedici. 

ex-pd-§e', s. [Fr., pa. par. of exposer.] 

1. A formal declaration or recital by nu 
individual ot* government of the causes and 
grounds of acta performed. 

2. An exposure ; specif., the exposure or 
disclosure of something which it is desired to 
keep seerot. 

ex-posed', pa. par . A a. [Expose, v.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Set out, exhibited, disclosed. 

2. Open, unsheltered, unprotected, liable : 
as, an exposed situation. 

* ex po§ ed ness, s. [Eng. exposed,* -«ess.] 
The quality or state of being exposed, un- 
sheltered, or unprotected ; liability, exposure. 

"So that on the whole the exposedrtest to guilt or 
hlamo is left just a« it wm. "— Edwards: On Out Will . 

pt. iff.. § a. 

ex pos' er, s. [Eng. expose) ; -er.} 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who or that which 
exposes. 

2. Entom. (PI.) : The name given by Edward 
Newman, F.L.S., F.Z.S., to the butterflies 
called by him Detegentes, which, when in the 
chrysalis state, are exposed to the full influ- 
ence of the weather. It includes most of the 
British butterflies. [Diurna.] 

ex-po-si'-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. expositio , 
from expositus, pa. par. of expono ; Sp. exposi- 
tion; Ttal. esposizione. ] 

* 1. The act of exposing, laying open or 
bare, or displaying to public view. 

* 2. The situation in which anything is 
placed with respect to the sun or air ; aspect, 
exposure. 

"Water he ebuses clear, light, without taste or 
smell ; drawn from springs with an easterly 
fioil ." — Arbuth not . 

3. An explanation or interpretation ; the 
act of expounding or setting out the meaning 
or sense of an author or a work. 

" Your exposition on the holy text." 

Shale esp. : 2 Henry IT., Iv. 2. 

4. A work containing explanations or inter- 
pretations of an author or a work ; a com- 
mentary. 

5. An exhibition or show, as of the products 
and manufactures of a country. 

ex-pos'-i-tive, a. [Lat, ex?) 0 sit(its), pa. par. 
of expono, and Eng. adj. suit, -ire.] Serving 
to expose or explain ; expository, explanatory, 
exrgetical. 

"The opinion of Dumudiia is to be rejected, as not 
expositive of the Creed's confess ion."— /‘carton ; On the 
Creed, art 5. 

ex pos’-i-tor, *ex-pos-l tour, ’ex-pos- 
y tour, s. [Lat., from expositus, pa. par. of 
expono.] One who expounds or explains; an 
interpreter, an expounder, an explainer, a 
commentator. 

*’ Predictions which by all expositors we understood 
of the Messiah."— Horsley : DUv'rt. on tho Prophecies. 

ex-pos'-x-tdr-y, a. [Eng. expositor; - y .] 
Serving or tending to expose, explaiu, or il- 
lustrate ; explanatory. 

“Tiffs book may serve as a glossary or expository 
Index to the iwetieal writers.”— Johnson : Preface to 
his Abridged Dictionary. 

ex post fac' to, phr. [Lat., lit. = from or by 
something done after.] Done after anything ; 
from, or by, an after act. 


H Ex po.<tt facto law: A law which operates 
by after enactment ; one which has a retro- 
spective elfect; one which visits with criminal 
junishment that which was not a crime before 
t3 passing. 

Sx-poa' tu -late, v.t. k i. [Lat. exf>ostulatua, 
pa. par. of expostulo = to demand urgently : 
ex = out, fully, and postulo = to ask.] 

* A. Transitive : 

1. To argue, to discuss, to reason ahout. 

“ I c annot now stay to expostulate the «i»e wltk 
them." — Asheton: Danger of Hypocrisy (167.1), p. 17. 

2. To call in question. (Massinger : Alaio 
of Honour , iii. 1.) 

B. Introns. : To reason earnestly with any- 
one, calling in question the propriety of his 
conduct, words, Ac., and urging him to alter, 
desist, or make redress ; to remonstrate. 
(Followed by with.) 

" Impatient to the gods they raise their cry, 

Aud thui expostulate with tho.*: nu high.” 

Howe : Lucan, li. 65, 66. 

If Crabb thus discriminates between to 
expostulate and to remonstrate: ** We expostulate 
in a tone of authority ; we remonstrate in a 
tone of complaint. He who expostulates passes 
a censure, and claims to be heard ; he who 
remonstrates presents his case and requests to 
be heard. Expostulation may often be the pre- 
cursor of violence ; remonstrance mostly rests 
on the force of reason and representation : lie 
who admits of expostulation from an inferior 
undermines liis own authority ; he who is 
deaf to the remonstrances of his friends is far 
gone in folly : the expostulation is mostly on 
matters of personal interest; the remonstrance 
may; »; often be made on mattersof propriety." 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

ex pos tu la tlon, s. [Lat. expostulate, 
from expostulatus, pa. par. of expostnfo.] 

1. Onl. Lang . ; The act of expostulating or 
remonstrating; a pressing or urging of reasons 
in opposition to any act or proposed act, on 
the ground of its impropriety ; remonstrance. 

“The Look Parliament had ... in spite of the philo- 
sophical anil eloquent ex//ostulntioi> of Milton, estab- 
lished and maintained a censorship."— Macaulay . 
Hist. Eng , ch. li. 

2. Rhet. : An address containing an expos- 
tulation. 

ex pos tu-la- tor, s. [Eng. expostulate); 
-or.] One* who expostulates or remonstrates 
with another. 

ex pos'-tu-la-tor-y, a. [Eng. expostulat(e) ; 
-ory.] Containing or consisting of expostula- 
tions ; of the nature of an expostulation. 

“ThN fable is a kind of exuostulatory debate be- 
tween Bounty and Ingratitude. —E Estrange. 

ex po' sure (saszh',s. [Eng. expofe); -ure.) 

1. The act of exposing, abandoning, or cast- 
ing out to chance, 

2. The act of exposing, setting out, or laying 
open. 

3. The act of exposing, laying open, or 
making liable or subject to anything. 

4. The state of being exposed, laid open, or 
made liable or subject to any thing : as danger, 
cold, or any inconvenience. 

“ Ajax sets Thersitea 
To weaken and discredit our exposure." 

Shakesp. ; T roil us & Crest ida, i. !l 

* 5. The situation in which any place lies 
with respect to the points of the compass , 
exposition ; aspect. 

" Set such pliuits as will not endure Che house in pots, 
t • o or three inches lower than the surface of some 
bed, under a southern exposure.”— Eeelyn. 

ex pound', * ex pone, * ex poun en, 

* ex-pown-en, v.t. [O. Fr. export dre, from 
Lat. erpouo = to lay or set forth, to explain : 
ear = out, and pono = to place.] [Ex tone.] 

* 1, To lay open : to examine, to search. 

” He ei t pounded both his pockets." 

Butler ' Uudibrat, pt. iL. c. UL 
2. To explain, to interpret, to comment on 
to show the meaning of 

" His disciplh carnoto hltn. and eelden. ’ Expowne to 
u>- the parable of taria of the felde. — Wycliffo: 
MitVhew xiiL 36. 

*[ For the difference between to expound 
anil to explain, see Explain. 

ex pound'-er, s. [Eng. expound ; -er.) One 
who expounds, explains, or interprets ; an ex- 
plainer, a commentator. 

"But for all y* ye expounders do differ In the decla- 
ration of the metaphor."— Calume : Snort Declaration 
upon Psalm IxxxviiL 


boil, bo^; pout, eat, $ell, chorus, £hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = f. 

"tian = shan. -tlon, -sion = shun ; -tion. -§ion = zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious — shus. -ble, -die, Ac. — b§l, d?L 
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expoune— expressive 


• ex-poune, * ex poun-en, • ex pown- 

en, v.t. [Expound. J 

ex press', v.t. [O. Fr. expresser ; Fr. expri * 
mer; Sp. crpresar ; Port, expressar ; Hal. es- 
primere , from Hat. expressus, pa. par. of ex- 
prtmo.J (Express, n ] 

I. Lit. : To press or squeeza out ; to force 
out by squeezing or pressure. 

“Among tbe watry Juices of fruit are all the fruit* 
out of which drink is expressed ; as the grape aud the 
apple. "—Bacon. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. To extort, to bring out, to elicit. 

" Halters ami racks cannot express from thee 

More than thy deeds j'tlsonly Judgment waits thee.* 
Ben Jonton. 

2. To declare, to intimate, to indicate, to 
make known, to allow plainly in words ; to 
declare, to give utterance to. 

*' True wit is nature to advantage drest, 

What oft was thought, but lie er so will exprest.’ 
I'ope : Essa y on Criticism, 237. 238 

3. To sliow, manifest, declare, indicate, or 
exhibit in any way, 

” My song the workings of her heart expressed.” 

Wnrdsworth : On the Affections. 

4. To exemplify ; t<» exhibit, to manifest. 

•‘The people asked him . . . in what manner they 

should express their repentance."— Sharp: Bernum*, 
▼oJ. i., ser. 4. 

5. To set down in writing ; to compose, to 
indite. 

“Her letters were so well expressed that they de. 
served to be well 9)>elt Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. \i. 

6. With the reflexive pronoun: To declare or 
ipeak one’s opinions or feelings in words. 

” Mr. Philips did express himself with much indig- 
nation against me one evening.' 1 — Pope. 

* 7. To mark, to set down, to stamp. 

* 8. To denote, to designate, to mark or 
point out. 

” Moses and Aaron took these men expressed by their 
names."— .Yumbers i. 17. 

9. To declare : as, Ha expressed himself 
greatly pleased. 

* 10. To furnish, present, or offer a copy, 
representation, or resemblance of ; to resem- 
ble, to be like. 

M So kids and whelps their sires and dams express." 

Dry den Virgil ; Eel. 1. 32. 

* 11. To represent, to imitate; to form a 
likeness of. 

*• Each skilful artist shall express thy form 
In animated gold." 

Smith : Phcedra St H ippol if ms. 

t 12. To send by express ; to dispatch by 
special messenger or means of conveyance. 

^ Crabb thus discriminates between to ex- 
press, to declare , to signify, to testify , and to 
utter: “To express is the simple act of com- 
munication resulting from our circumstances 
aa social agents ; to declare is a specific and 
positive act that is called for by the occasion : 
the former may be done in private, the latter 
is always more or less public. An expression 
of one’s feelings and sentiments to those whom 
we esteem is the supreme delight of social 
beings ; the declaration of our opinions may 
be prudent or imprudent, according to circum- 
stances. Words, looks, gestures, or move- 
ments serve to exjrress ; actions as well as 
words may sometimes declare. . . . To ex- 

press and to signify are both said of words ; 
but express has always regard to the agent, 
and the use which he makes of the words. 
Signify has respect to the things of which the 
words are made the usual signs : hence it is 
that a word may be made to express one thing, 
while it signifies another ; and hence it is that 
many words, according to their ordinary sig- 
nification, will not express what the speaker 
has in his mind, and wishes to communicate. 
To signify and testify, like the word express, 
are employed in general for any act of com- 
munication otherwise than by words ; but 
express is used in a stronger sense than either 
of the former. The passions and strongest 
movements of the soul are expressed ; the 
simple intentions or transitory feelings of the 
mind are signified or testified. Utter, from the 
preposition ont, signifying to bring out, differs 
from express in tbia, that the latter respects 
the thing which is communicated, and the 
former the means of communication. We 
express from the heart ; we utter with the lips : 
to express an uncharitable aentiment is a viola- 
tion of Christian duty ; to utter an unseemly 
word is a violation of good manners : those 
who aay what they do not mean, utter but. do 
not express ; those who show by their looks 
what is passing in their hearts, express but do 
not utter. Express may be said of all sentient 


beings, and, by a figure of speech, even of 
those which have no sense; signify is said of 
rational agents only. The dog has the most 
expressive mode nf showing his attachment 
and fidelity to his master; a. significant look 
or smile may sometimes give rise to suspicion, 
and lead to the detection of guilt. To signify 
and testify, though closely allied in sense and 
application, have this difference, that to sig- 
nify is simply to give a sign nf what passes 
inwardly, to testify is to give that sign in the 
presence of others.’’ ( Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

ex press , * ex presse, a., adv., s. [Fr. 
expres , from Lat. exjiressus — distinct, plain, 
pa. par. of expriino = to press out : ex = out, 
and jrriino — to press ; Sp. expreso ; Fort. 
expresso ; I tab espresso.) 

A. As adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Exactly like or resembling, as though 
pressed from a die. 

“Of lii« presence many * sign 
Still following thee, still compassing thee round 
With good ii?m mid patera*.] ln\e ; his face 
Expres* " Milton : P. L.,\ I. a51-4. 

2. Expressed or declared in plain or direct 
language ; plain, clear, explicit, not ambignons. 

“All the gazers ou the skies. 

Read not in fair heaven's story. 

Expretser truth, or truer glory." 

Ben Jomon : Epigram 40. 

3. Travelling at a special or extraordinary 
speed : as, an express train. 

II. Law : That which is not left to implica- 
tion. but ia plainly stated : as, an ex press con- 
dition, an express contract. 

1 B. zls adverb: 

1. Expressly, plainly, directly. 

11 As yet is proued express* In his profecles * 

E. Eng. Allit. Poems, if. 1.168. 

2. Intended, said, or done for a particular 
purpose or end ; specially. 

h A messenger seut express from the other world." — 
Atterbury. 

C. As substantive : 

* 1. An exact representation or copy ; a 
clear or distinct declaration. 

•* The only remanent express of Christ's sacrifice ou 
earth.''— ./er. Taylor. 

2. A messenger sent on a special or par- 
ticular errand or occasion ; a courier. 

“The king sent sn express Immediately to the 
mar<iu is . " — Via rendon 

3. A regular and systematic provision for 
the speedy transmission of persons, parcels, 
mails, &c. ; specif., a vehicle or train which 
travels at a specially high rate, stopping only 
at the more important towns. 

4. A message sent by an express. 

" I am content my heart should he discovered to the 
world, without any of those popular capitations which 
some men use in tneir speeches and expresses." — King 
Charles : Eikon Basil ike. 

* ex press age (age as lg), s. [Eng. ex- 
press ; -age ] The charge for sending or carry- 
ing anything by express ; the business of 
carrying expresses. 

ex pressed , pa. par. or a. [Express, r.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. -4s adjective : 

1. Squeezed or pressed out ; uttered, de- 
clared, set down in writing. 

2. Openly or plainly declared ; not implied. 

expressed oils, s. pi. 

Chem. : Oils obtained from bodies only by 
subjecting the latter to pressure. 

* ex press ed~ly, adv. [Eng. expressed; -ly.] 
Expressly. 

" Wherefore God putteth this name Face ex- 
pressedly - Cntuine : Foure Godly Sermons, t 

* ex presse ly, adv. [Expressly.] 

ex-press er, s. [Eng. express ; -er.J One 
who expresses. 

ex press' i ble, a. [Eng. express; -able.] 

* J. That may or can be obtained or drawn 
out by squeezing or pressure. 

2. That may or can be expressed, uttered, 
declared, or represented. 

“There Is a diphthong composed of our first aud 
third vowels, ami expressible therefore hy them ." — Sir 
B*. Jones • Orthography of Asiatic Words. 

ex-pre' ssion, 5. [Fr., from Lat. exjrressio 

= a pressing or squeezing out, from expressus, 
pa. par. of exprimo = to squeeze out ; Sp. 
expresion ; Ital. esjn essione.) 


L Ordinary Ixinguage : 

1. The act ur proceaaof squeezing, presaiog, 
or forcing out by pressure. 

“ Tiie Juices of the leaves are obtained hy ezj/reuion : 
from this Juice proceeds the taste. Arl/uthuot. 

2. Tha avt or process of extracting, extort- 
ing, or elicitiug by pressure or force. 

3. The act of expressing, uttering, declaring; 
declaration, utterance, representation. 

'* It was the extemporaneous expretsion of the new 
king's feelings. "—Macaulay Hist. Png., ch iv. 

4. llepreseutation by words ; style of lan- 
guage. 

5. The words or language in which a thought 
ia expressed; phraseology, phrase, inode of 
speech. 

“ But 111 expressions sometimes give allay 
To noble thoughts." Buckingham 

G. Power or capability of being expressed 
in words. 

“It looks amazing even beyond expression."— Dam- 
pier: Voyages, voL il„ pt. lib, p. 71. 

7. Cast of countenance 01 features, as ex- 
pressive of character, feeling, or emotion; 
that transient change which takes place in 
the permanent form of a face or figure, while 
under the infiuence of various emotions. 

IL Technically: 

1. Alg : The representative of a quantity 
written in algebraic language— that is, by tha 
aid of symbols. Thus 9x2 + 3 y j s the expres- 
sion of the two quantities denoted by nine 
times x2 ami three times y. In general, any 
quantity or relation denoted by algebraic 
symbols ia an algebraic expression. It is also 
called a Function (q.v.). 

2. Fine Arts: The natural and lively repre- 
sentation or suggestion of any state or condi- 
tion, as, in a picture, by the character of the 
landscape, the grouping of the figures, &<\ ; 
more specifically the conformation of tha 
human features, as the eyea, mouth, &c. ; 
that power or quality in a work of art which 
suggests an idea. 

3. Music: The power 0 r act of rendering 
music ao aa to make it the vehicla of deep 
and pure emotion ; the aplrit of music, as 
opposed to the mere mechanical productioo 
of sound. In rendering works of a high class, 
a true expression involves the merging of the 
artist's personality in an enthusiastic effort to 
carry out the highest extent, the fullest mean- 
ing of the composer. Hence the difficulty of 
giving a reading of classical works which 
shall satisfy those critics who have formed 
their own ideal of the author’s conceptions. 
Compositions of a low order often achieve 
great popularity owing tu their clever treat- 
ment by practised artists, who know how to 
create an artificial interest in such a work, 
which its internal merit does not warrant. 
(Stainer £ Barrett.) 

4. Rhet. : Elocution, diction ; the particular 
manner or style of utterance appropriate to 
the subject and sentiment. 

For the difference between expression aod 
word , see Word. 

expression stop, s. 

Music: In an harmonium the expression- 
stop, when drawn, closes the waste-valve of 
the bellows. Aoy alteration of the pressure of 
the feet on the wind -pedals causes therefore 
a corresponding alteration of the power of the 
tone produced. Hence, by a proper sympathy 
between the pressure of the foot and the force 
of sound required, the most delicate contrasts 
of light and shade can be obtained. ( Stainer 
£ Barrett.) 

ex pre ssion aL a. [Eng. expression; -a?.] 
Of or pertaining to expression ; having tbe 
power of expression ; specifically, in the flue 
arts, having tbe power or quality of embody- 
ing ideas or emotions in sensible form ; repre- 
senting clearly any conception or emotion. 

“To enumerate and criticise all the verbal and ex- 
pressional solecism*"— Hall Modern English, p. 36. 

ex- pre' ssion -less, o. [Eng. expression ; 
-kss.) * Destitute or devoid of expression. 

“ Their depth of expressionless calm."— Miss Bront? : 
YiHctte, ch. xx. 

ex-pres-sive, a. [Fr. exjiressif ; Sp. expres- 
ivo ; Pori, expressivo; Ital. espressivo. ] 

1. Serving to express, utter, declare, or 
represent. (Followed by of,) 

“ He was till, lean, pale, with a haggard, eager look, 
expressing at once of nigbtiness aud of shrew dneiss. r — 
Macaulay Bist, Eng., ch. xi. 


fiite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt, 
•r, wore, wqlf, work, whd, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, eur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ne, ce =- e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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2. Full of expression ; vividly indicating any 
conception or emotion. 

''Through her expressive eyes her bou! distinctly spoke. * 
Littleton : To Miss Lucy Fortetcue. 

*3 Expressible. ( Fuller : Good Thoughts, 

p. 181 .) 

«f For the difference between expressive and 
significant, see Significant. 

bx-pres-slve-ly, orfi>. [Eng. expressive; 

- ly .] hi an expressive manner; with expres- 
sion, clearly, fully, plainly. 

*• Nature also is moat expressively set forth with n 
blformeil body.* — Bacon: Of i Learn tup, hk. li.,ch. xiil. 
(ir-iO) 

ix pres- aive ness, s. [Eng. expressive; 
•wms.) Tbe quality of being expressive; the 
power or quality of expressing or representing 
vividly to the senses ; power or force of repre- 
sentation. 

"The murrain at the end has all the exnreui vcncss 
that words can give It .”— Addison • On VirgtV ^fleorgics. 

bx pres-sf-vo, ea-pres si -vo, adv. 
[ltal. espressivo.] 

Music : With expression. 

* ex press -less, a. [Eng. express ; dess.] In- 
expressible. 

"Our expressless hanned afflictions." 

Marlowe : 2 Tamburlatno, v. 2. 

bx press -ly, ’ex presse-ly, *ex- 
prosse-lye, adv. [Eng. express; - ly .] In 
an express, clear, or distinct manner; plainly, 
directly, pointedly ; in direct terms. 

"An alternative expressly proposed to them.”— 
Burke • Regicide Peace. 

* ex press -ment, ’ex presae ment, 5. 

[Eng. express ; -ment.] The set of expressing; 
expression, declaration. 

"When the tytne convenyeot of the expressement 
of them shall come."— Fabyan : Works, vol. 1., 
ch xxxvll. 

bx- press -ness, * ex-press-nesse, s. 

[Eng. cxjyress ; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being express ; plainness, directness. 

"The terms of the question want somewhat of ex- 
pressness." — Hammond : H'orJti, L 709 

* ex-pres’-sure (sure as shiir), s. [Eng. 
exi>ress ; • ure .] 

1. Tbe act or process of expressing or 
squeezing out ; expression. 

2. The act of expressing or uttering; ut- 
terance. 

" An operation more divine. 

Than breath or pen cau give expressure too." 

Shaketp. : Troilut £ Cressida, 11L 3. 

3. Expression, character. 

"The expressure of his eye, forehead, and com- 
plexion."— Shaketp. : Twelfth Sight, H. 8. 

4. Mark, impression. 

" The expressure that It hears, green let It be." 

Shakesp. : Merry IV ire* of iVfnrfror, v. 6. 

ex-prest', pa. par. or a. [Express, v.] 

* ex’-pro-brate, v.t. [Lat. a mrobratus, pa. 
par. of exprobro : ex = out, ana probnim = a 
ahameful act, a disgrace.] To reproach, to 
upbraid, to impute blame to. 

"To exprobrate their stupidity, he induces the pro- 
vidence of storks.”— Browne : Vulgar Errours, hk. iii., 
ch. xxvii. 

* ex -pro -bra- tion, s. [Lat. exprobratio, 
from exprobratus, pa. par. of exprobro; Fr. 
exprobrat ion ; Sp. exprobracion.] The act of 
upbraiding or reproachiug ; reproachful accu- 
sation. 

”The powerfulest exprobratian of their sins."— 
Hammond ; Works, !v. 561. 

* ex-pro -bra-tive, a. [Eng. exprobrat(e) ; 
•ire.] Expressing reprobration or upbraiding ; 
accusing reproachfully. 

"All benefits losing much of their splendour, both 
iu tbe giver and receiver, that do bear with them au 
exprobrati re term of necessity.” — Sir A. Shirley 
Travels. 

’ ex pro bra tor y. «• [Eng. exprdbrat(e) ; 
- ory .] Exprobrative, upbraiding. 

ex pro fes-so, phr. [Lat.] By profession; 
professedly. 

ex pro-mf-ssion, s. [Lat. exwimtssio.] 
Law : The act by which a creditor Recepts a 
new debtor, who becomes bound instead of 
the old, the latter being released. 

* ex-prbm’-is-sbr, s. [LRt., from expromis- 
sns, pa. prr. of cxprtmiitto.] 

Law: One who alone becomes bound for the 
d©bt of another for whom he becomes substi- 


tute, as distinguished from a surety who is 
bound together with the debtor. 

* ex pro pri-atc, v.t. [Lat. ex — out, fully, 
and proprio = to make one's own : proprius 
= one’s own ; Fr. erproprier.] To give up 
possession of or claim to ; to make no longer 
one’s own ; to disengage or set free from 
appropriation. 

" When you have resigned, or rather consigned your 
expropriated will to God. and thereby entrusted him 
to will for you, all his dispensations towards you are, 
in effect, tiie acta of your own will."— Boyle: Seruphick 
Love. 

* ex pro pri-a tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. 
expropriatus, pa. par, of exjfroprio.] 

1. The act of disengaging from appropria- 
tion ; a ceasing to hold nr claim as one’s 
own ; of giving up of a claim to the exclusive 
property in. 

" But tills capacity is rather an effect of the expro- 
priation of our reason, than a virtue resulting from 
her single capacity.”— U'. Mountagn: Dcvo ute Essays, 
p. 342. 

2. The act of dispossessing an owner of his 
property, either wholly or in part. 

*1 Expropriation of the Franciscans : 

Ch. Hist. : The renunciation of all property 
by the Franciscans, whether in their individual 
or in their corporate capacity. This was in con- 
formity with the severe rule of their founder. 
In 1322 Pope John XXII. decided that the 
Church of Rome might hold property, which 
the Franciscans were permitted to use, a 
relaxation which gave great offence to the 
more rigid members of the Order. (Mosheim : 
Ch. Hist., cent, xiii., pt. ii., ch. ii., $ 31 ; cent, 
xiv., pt. ii., cb. ii., $ 28, 29.) 

* ex'-pu ate, a. [Lat. exspuatns, pa. par. of 
exspuo ex = out, and spuo = to spit.] Spit 
out, ejected. 

" A poor* and ex /mate humor of the court." 

Chapman : Byron s Conspiracy (1608). 

* ex pugn (g silent), * ex pugne, v.t. [Lat. 
expugno: ex = out, fully, and pugno = to 
fight ; O. Fr. expugner.] To conquer ; to take 
by assault ; to vanquish. 

" The most effectual and powerful agents In conquer- 
ing and expuqning that cruel enemy. '—Evelyn : Dis- 
course of Ballets. 

* ex-pug na ble, a. [Lat. exjmgnabilis, 
from expugno.] That may or can be conquered 
or vanquished. 

* ex-pug-nan9e, s . [Lat. expugnans , pr. 

par, of expugno.] Capture, taking by siege. 

" Tb* expugnance of wcll-butlded Troy." 

Chapman : Homer's Iliad, vliL 247. 

* ex-pug-na’ tion, s. [Lat. wpnsmario.] A 
conquest, a vanquishing, a taking by assault. 

"Auiilcar the Cartbogeoiau, being one day at the 
expugnation of Siracusa."— The passenger of Benve- 
n tefo (1612). 

*ex-pugn -er (g silent), s. [Eng. expugn; 
- cr .] A conqueror, a vanquisher, a subduer. 

"A quick expugner, and a strong abider." 

Chapman : Byron's Conspiracy (1608). 

* ex-pul 'se, v.t. [Fr. expulser , from l>at. 
ejqnilso, intena. of expello = to drive out, to 
expel.] [Expel.] To expel, to drive out, to 
banish. 

"For ever should they l>e ex pulsed from Frauce." 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI., iii. 3. 

ex pul- sion, s. [Fr., from Lat. expulsio, 
from expulsus, pa. par. of expello.] 

1. The act of expelling or driving out; a 
driving away by force. 

"The perseverance iu euuilty shall be punished 
by the governors with expulsion." — Cowley : Essays ; 
College. 

2. The atate of being expelled or driven out. 

"To what end had the angel been sent to keep the 
entrance into Paradise, after Adam's expulsion, if the 
Dll. verse had beeu Paradise 7" — Raleigh: History. 

ex pul -Sive, a. [Fr. expulsif ; Sp. & Port. 
exjndsivo; ltal. espulsivo.] Hsviug the power 
or property of expelling ; tending or aerving 
to expel. 

"If the member be dependent, by railing of it up. 
and placing it equal with, or higher than the rest of 
the Ixxiy, the influx may be restrained, and the part 
strengthened by exputaire bandages ." — Wiseman 

* ex punc tion, s. [Lat. expunctio, from 
expunctns, pa. par. of expungo.] The act of 
expungiug, blotting out, or effacing ; erasure; 
tbe state of being expunged or blotted out. 

" To make expurgations aud expunctions.’— Milton : 
Areopagitica, p. 27. 

ex-pun'ge, v.t. [Lat. expungo = to prick 
out i ex = out, and pungo — to prick.] 


1. To blot or rub out, to efface, to erase, 

"The reasons given iu some of their protestation* 

were thought to Is* so injurious to the house that tliey 
were hy vote ordered to be expunged." — Burnet : UUl 
Own Time (an. 1701). 

2. To efface, to obliterate, to wipe out, to 
destroy. 

"In order to exjmnge tbe memory of their perfidy."— 
Burke : Regicide J'cu e, lett. 3 

1[ For the difference betweeu to expunge and 
to blot out , aee Blot. 

ex pur -gate, v.t. [Lat. expurgatus, pa. par 
of expurgo : ex = out, fully, and jrurgo = U 
make clean : purvs = pure, clean, ami ago = 
to make; Sp. & Port, exjsurgar ; ltal. espur- 
gttre; Fr. exjntrger.] 

* I. To purge, to clear, to make clean, to 
purify. 

"The watery matter the two kldneles expurgate.’— 
Burton : Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 18. 

2. To clear or free from any tiling offensive, 
obscene, or noxious. (Used especially of book a.) 
" Juan wu taught from out the best edition, 
Expurgated by learned men." 

Byron : Don Juan, L 44. 

ex pur-ga’-tion, s. [Lat. expurgatio, from 
expurgatus, pa. par. of expurgo; Fr. expurga- 
tion ; Sp. expurgacion ; ltal. espurgaziont, 
sjrurgazione.] 

1. The act of purging or cleansing; the 
state of being purged or cleansed. 

2. Purification or clearing from anything 
offensive, noxious, or obscene. 

"Wine men know, that arts and learning want 
expurgation ; and if the course of truth be permitted 
to itself, it cannot escape many errours.*— Browne : 
Vulgar Errou rs. (To tbe Reader. ) 

ex-pur -ga tor. s. [Lat., from expurgatus , 
pa. par. of expurgo.] One who expurgates or 
purifies. 

"They may well be allowed on ex pur gator. ’—L. 
Diyby. 

* ex pur-ga-tor i al, a. [Eng. expurgator ; 
-iaZ.] Thate*xpurgates*or purifies ; ex purgatory. 

" Himself be exculpated hy a solemn expurgator Utl 
oath."— Mtlman [Ogilvie). 

* ex-pur-ga-tor’-i-ous, a. [Low Lat. ex- 
purgutorius’.] Expurgatory, expurgating. [In- 
dex.] 

"Your moukiah prohibitions, and expurgatortom 
indexes.”— Miltcm: Remonstrants' Defence. 

ex pur’-ga-tor-y, n. [Low Lat. expurgato- 
rius ; Fr. expurgntoire ; Sp. expurgatorio ; ltal. 
esjnirgatorio.] Serving to expurgate or purify 
from anything offensive or noxious. 

"Herein there surely wants expurgatory am mod* 
versious."— Browne: Vulgar Errours, 6k. ii., ch. vii. 

expurgatory Index, 3 . [Index export 

0 ATORIUS.] 

* ex-pur ge, v.t. [Lat. expurgo ; Fr. expur ger.] 
[Expurgate.] To purge away, to cleanse, to 
purify, to expurgate. 

"Those catalogues aud expurging Indexes that rake 
through the entrails of many on old good author."— 
Milton: Areopagitica, p. 10. 

* ex-pu te, v.t. [Lat. exsputus, pa. par. of 
exspuo.] [Expuate.] To spit out. 

" I epit hltM)d and exputed a viscous tough matter.* 
—Fuller: Medici a a Gym. (1705), p. 198. 

* ex-py re (pyre as p'ire), v.t. & i. [Expire. ] 

*ex-qui're, v.t. [Lat. ex 7 uiro=to seek or 
search out: ex = out, and qu(cro=to seek.] 
To search out or into ; to inquire into. 

"Thou should'stmy delinquencies exqnire.’ 

Sandy t : Paraphrase of Job, p. 16. 

CX -quiS-ite, a. k s. [Lat. exqu m bis ^choice, 
pa. par. of erquiro; Fr. exquis ; Sp. exquisite; 
ltal. esquisito, squisito.] 

A . As adjective : 

1. Sought out with care; farsought; hence, 
picked, choice, chosen, select, excellent. 

" His facoude tougne and tenues exquisite.” 

Henryton : Test, of Creseide, st. Ml 

* 2. Curious, nice, particular. 

" Be not over exquisite 
To CMt the fasblou of uncertain evils.* 

Milton: Comut, 859. 

3. Nice, accurate ; of delicate perception ; 
keenly discriminative. 

" The most unbounded invention aud the most ex- 
quisite Judgment"— Addison : Spectator, No. 279. 

4. Reaching the highest point of pleasure or 
pain; extreme, exceeding; very keen, poig- 
u ant or bitter. 

" With exquisite malice they have mixed tbe gall 
and viuegar of falsity and contempt”— King Charles : 
Eikon Rustlike. 
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exquisitely— extasle 


*5. Skilful, merit ; nice or delicate lu work- 
manship. 

“ They are also exqt tftUe In making miraculous talis- 
mans and mirrors.-— The Tit r kith Spy. 

B. As subst. : A dandy, a fop, a coxcomb ; 
one who is over- nice in dress. 

•'Such on exquisite was hut a poor campsuion for n 
quiet, plaiu lii.-iu like me ."— Theodore Uf>ok : Gilbert 
Gurney. 

fix-qui^-lte-ly, adv. [Eng. ezqwisite; dy.) 
la an exquisite maimer. 

1. Excellently, choicely ; moat skilfully or 
finely. 

** By pencils this was exy uUsitely wrought. 

Bounded in nil tha curious would heboid." 

Davenant : UondVmrt, hk. il., ch. vL 

2. Finely, delicately, delicioosly. 

"The touch, so exquisitely loured 
Through the v> holo body " 

H ' urtleworth : Excursion. hk. vllt 

*3. With keen perception; keenly, sharply. 

"We sc© more extpdsitefq without eys shut than 
with hath opeu.'' — Bucan : Sutural History. 

4. Extremely, exceedingly. 

'•The poetry of operas Is generally as exquisitely ill as 
the music is good. ' —Addison . 0» Italy. 

1 ex' qul^ ite ness, [Eng. exquisite : -ness.] 

1. The quality of being exquisite ; nicenesa, 
perfection, exactness. 

2. Keenness, extremeness, sharpness. 

M Christ suffered only the exquisiteness and heights 
of pain . "~South : Sermons, vol. lii., ser. 9. 

* ex -quls s. [Eng. exquisite) ; -Ism.] 

The state, quality, or characteristics of an ex- 
quisite or dandy ; coxcombry, foppery. 

•ex-quis-l tive, a. [Formed, with pref. ex, 
on analogy of inquisitive (q.v.).l Curious, in- 
quisitive ; eager to discover or know. 

•ex qui$ i-tivc ly, atfy. [Eng. exquisitive; 
• ly .] Curiously, minutely, accurately; 

M To a roan that hail never seen an elephant!. or a 
rhiunceros, who should tell him moat axQUisitivrJy all 
their shape, colour. bigness, and particular marks, 
Sidney • Defence of Poety. 

*ex-qul$ l-tive-ness, s. [Eng. exquisitive; 
-ness.) Exquisiteness. 

"Theexoubf/ii«w»of b la to oral . "St erne : TrUtram 
Shandy, ilL 118. 

* ex-san gnine (gu as gwl a. [Pref. ex. 
and Eng. sanguine (q.v.).J Bloodless ; devoid 
or destitute of blood. 

* cx-sah-guin -e-otis (gu as g tv), a. [Ex- 

.SANGUINOUS.] 

* cx-san-guin -i-ty (gu as gw), s. [Eng. 

exsanguine ; dty. ] 

1. Ord. Lang. ; The quality or state of being 
bloodless ; destitution of blood. 

2. Med, : Privation or destitution of blood ; 
opposed to plethora. 

* ex sAn guiu ous, * cx-san gum e- 

ous (gu as gw), a. [Lat. exsanguis, from 
ex = out, without, and sanguis (genit. san- 
guinis) = blood.] Destitute of blood ; blood- 
less. 

* ex-san -gui-ous (gu as gw), a. [Lat. 

ej»a7U7ias.] Bloodless, exsanguinous. 

*' The whole heart fa dounder's] observed for a pretty 
while a succession of motion in its divided and 
guiout pieces." — Boyle: ll'orkj, ii. 69. 

* exscind’, V.t. [Lat. exscindo : ex - out, off, 
ami scindo = to cut.] To cut off; hence, to 
destroy utterly. 

"The exscinding And extirpation of the Ainorites. 
together with other the inhabitants of Canaan.'— 
Barrow: Sermons, voL lii., ser. J6. 

* 5x scribe', v.t. [Lat. exscribo : ex = out, 
and scribo — to write.) To write out, to copy, 
to transcribe. 

" His proof is from a passage in the Misnah. which 
Maluionides has also exscribedf— Hooper : On Lent 
(1695), p. 22a 

3X script', * ex-cript', s. [Lat. exscriptum, 
neut. sing, of erscrjpfus, pa. par. of azscribo.] 
A copy, a transcript. 

” To write the excript thereof In humble heart." 

Davies: Holy Rood*, p. IS. 

* ex scrip’-tu-ral, a> [Pref. ex, and Eng. 
scriptural (q.v,).]' Not found in Scripture ; 
not in accordance with Scripture. 

ex scu' - tel - late, a. [Pref. ex, and Eng. 
scutellate (q.v.).] 

Entom . ; Not having a scutelluni. 


* fix-sect , v.t . [Lat. u tsectus, pa par. of exseco 

to cut out or off; ex - out, off, and seco ss 
to cut.] To cut out, off, or away. 

ex-sfic'-tion, s. [Lat. exseetto, from exsectns, 
pa. par. of exseco.] A cutting off, out, or away. 
"Sometime* also fcbs fretf* wmilil leaj» nimbly . . . 
nheut the room, surviving the ttxjtrcrion of their hearts 
alxmt a 11 hour.*'— Boyle : Works, If. 69. 

exsection apparatus, a. 

Surg. : A Rpliut or support to stiffen and 
aid an arm from which a section of hone Uaa 
been removed, 

t exsert’, ex-sert fid. a, (Lat. exertus, pa. 
par. of exscro — to stretch Out.] 

Dot. (Of stamens) : Longer than the corolla. 

* cx-ser* tile, a. [Eng. exsert ; - He.) That 
may or can be thrust out; capable of being 
thrust out or protru<b*d. 

" CX-Slb'-i-late, v.t . [Lat. ersibitatus. pa. par. 
of exsibilo : ex = out, away, and sibilo = to 
hiss.] To hiaa off, to condemn. 

•fix sib-l-la tlon, s. [ExsiarLATE.] A 
hissing olf ; condemnation. 

" After *0 rnnuy *«e« of rxtiMlaUon." — Bp. Ball • 
Work*, x. 237. 

* ex- 810 cant, a. A *. [Lat. exsiccans , pr. 
par. of exsicco ; ex = ont, fully, and sicco ~ to 
dry ; siccus = dry.] 

A. As odj. : Having the quality or property 
of drying np or evaporating mots to re. 

“You must apply uext to it some dry or exttccard 
medicine. *— n’wem/«».* ihtryery, bk. vl, ch. v. 

B. As subst.: A medicine or preparation 
which lias drying properties. 

"Some are moderately moist, and require to be 
treated with medicines of the llks nature, such ajs 
lleshy parts ; others dry in themselves, yet require ex- 
uiccantt, as bones. " — H'Urrnun; Surgery, bk.vL.cb v. 

* ex-sic'-cate, v.t. [Lat. exsiccalus, pa. par. 
of exsicco.} To dry np ; to evaporate. 

"Orest heats and droughts extiemfe aud waste the 
moisture and vegetative nature of the earth. Afor- 
fimer. Butbandry. 

^ ex-sic- ca tien, . [L at. exsicoaito , from 

exsiccatns , pa. par. of exsicco: Fr. exsiccation; 
ltal. mica,7io?ie.] 

1. Tlie act, operation, or process of dryiug 
up; evaporation of moisture. 

“ That which Is concreted by erj iccation. or expres- 
sion of humidity, will be resolved hy b umectation : « 
earth, dirt, and clay ." — Browne : Vulgar Errourt, bk. 
ii., ch. L 

2. Tha state of being dried up ; dryness. 

*' Much exsiccation of the body and thirst is made by 
the pores." — V tenner : Via Recta, p. 2 

* ex sic-ca'-tive, a. [0. Fr. exsicco tif : ltal. 
rtwicafiro.] Having the power or quality of 
drying or evaporating moisture ; exsicoant. 

cx'-sic-ca-tor, s. [Eng. exsiccate ; -or.) An 
apparatus for drying purposes. In most cases 
such substances are employed as chloride of 
calcium, which readily absorbs moisture. 

* ex so-lu tion, *. [Lat. exsol utio, from ex- 
solntus, i>a. par. of cxsolvo = to loose.] A 
loosening, faintness, or relaxation in aay part 
of the body. 

"Extasts. exfolutlon, liquefaction, transformation, 
the kiss of the spouse, gustation of God” — Brtnme . 
dm Burial, ch. v. 

* ex-spo-li a tion, s. [Expoliation.] 

* ex-spu-i tion, s. [Lat. exspuitio , from ex - 
spnitus'pn. par. of exspuo ; Ft. exspuition , ex- 
puition.] The act of discharging saliva by 
spitting ; a spitting. 

* ex-spu tor-y t a. [Lat. exputus, exsputus, 
pa. par. of expuo, exsjmo: ex = out, and spno 
= to spit ; Eng. ad.j. stiff, -ory.) That ia spit 
out or ejected. (LA. <£• Fig.) 

" I caunot burned iately recollect the ex^mtary line*. " 
—Cowper. {Ogiltie.) 

* ex-ster'-cor ate, r.f. [Lat. ex = out, and 
stcrcoro = to dung ; stercus (genit. stcrcoris) = 
dung,] To dung out. 

" Exttercoraie her filth thee to annoy.'* 

Daviet : Baly Roode, p. 20. 

* ex- stim n-latc, * ex-tim u late, v.t. 
[Lat. exstimnlatus, pa. par. of exstimulo. ] To 
excite; to incite, to goad, to spur on. 

"The fat and pitch being cleaving bodies, and the 
air contiuually ext imutn ting the parts . "—/Irottme : 
Vulgar Err an rj. bk. ii., ch. v. 

•ex stim u la tion.'ex tim n-la tion, 

s. [Lat. extimnlattts , ]ia» par. of exstimulo.) 


The act of stimulating, exciting, or spurring 
on ; stimulation. 

" Makcth things iusiplds And withont any eztffmtr 
Intion."— Bacon: Natural Bixtnry, | ML 

fix stip' n late, a. [Pref. ex, and Eng, stiy* 
bate (q.v.)!j Not liaviug stipules. 

* ex- struct", v.t. (Extrcct.) 

* ex-struc -tion, e. [Extbuctiov.) 

* ex-striic'-tive, a . [Extrcctive.] 

* ex struc'-tor, a . [Extractor.] 

* ex-suc'-cous, a. [Exuccoua.) 

* ex-suc'-tion, a. [Lat. exsvctvs, pa. par. of 
exsugo — to suck out : ex - out, and st^jro = to 
suck. ] The act of sucking or draining out. 

" Whnt operation the exsuction of the air bath on 
other llquon. a* oil, win*, spirit of viurgAr, mdk 
GlanviU : tuny X 

* fix su-da' tion, a. [Exudation.] 

* ex -suf'-flate, v.t. [Lat. exsujflatus, pa. par. 
of exsujflo— to blow upon in abomlnalioii or 
scorn.] To drive out, to exorcise by spitting 
and blowing upon. 

* ex suf fla'-tion, a. [Low Lat. ezsufflatio. 
from Lat exsufflo = to blow upon in token oi 
abominat.on.] 

1. A hf wing, a blaaL 

" rt wll. fiy upwards over the belm hy a kind of esc- 
tufflation, without vapouring.* '—Bacon : Physiol Re- 
mam*. 

2. A epeciea of exorcism, performed by 
blowing and apittiog at the evil spirit 

" In exorcism, exxufflation. use of snlt. spittle, Inunc- 
tion. &c.. ui the Church of Rome required."— Puller: 
Moderation of Church a/ England, p. 28Z 

* ex SUf -fle, v.t . [Lat. exsvjJU).) To breathe 
or blow upon. 

" Exorcised sud extv filed." HMand : Camden, p. 7M. 

* fix suf ' fll-cate, a. [Etym. doubtfuL] Pro- 
bably the saioe as, or a misprint for, exsuf- 
flated, and hence, contemptible, scorned ; or 
empty, frivolous. (It is only found in the 
following passage.) 

** When I shall turn the business of ray soul 
To such exsufflicale and hlown surmises. 

Shakesp. : Othello. UL X 

fix Sur'-gfint, a. [Pref. ex, and Lat. surgens 
- rising up, pr. par. of surgo = to lift up, to 
raise, to rise.] 

Bot. : Growing upwards. (Paxton.) 

* ex -sus'-^i-tate, v.t. [Lat. exsuscitatus, pa. 
par. of exrascifo ; ex = out, fully, and suscito 
= to arouse.) To rouse up, to exeite. 

* ex sus-5l-ta'-tion, a. [Lat. exsuscitatio, 
from exsuscitatus , pa. par. of ewusrito.] Rous- 
ing up, exciting. 

" Virtue is rather an exsutcitnrion and raising up ol 
those intellectual principles."— BallyvceU : Excellence 
of Moral Virtue (1693), |x St 

* ex' tan^e, s. [Lat. extans, for exstans, pr. 
par. of «j»fo=(l) to stand out, to project; 
(2) to exist, to be : ex~ out, and sto s= to 
stand.] Being, existence. 

"The ideal exigences of things and entities befsro 
their eztance*."— Broume : Christian Morals, iu. 25. 

* ex tan-gy, s. [Lat. exstaniia, from exstans, 
extans, pa. par. of ersfo.] 

1. The act or state of projecting or standing 
out above the rest ; projection. 

2. A part which, stands out or projects be- 
yond the rest ; a projection. 

"The order of the little extanriet, and consequently 
that of the little depressions, will be altered likewise. 
—Boyle: On Colours; B'orEi. L 6S7. 

fix / -tant, a. [Lat. extans for exstans, pr. par. 
of exsto = to stand out, to exist.] 

• 1. Standing out or projecting beyond the 
rest ; protruding. (Bay.) 

* 2. Publicly known ; not suppressed or 
kept back. 

"Tis extant that what we call coined is wks at firnt 
nothing hut a simple continued *ong.“— Ben Joiuon: 
Discoveries. 

3. In existence; in being; surviving; not 
lost or destroyed. 

“ There are some ancient writings still extant which 
|>rm under the name of Sibylline oracles, hnt these 
or teles seem to have been aU, from first to last, and 
without any exception, mere impostures."— Mclmoth. 
Ctrero, hk. it, iett. 12- 

* ex ta~sle, * ex -ta-sy, s. [Ecstasy.] 
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* ex'- ta - sis, s. [Gr. eKortum (ekstasis).'] 
[Ecstasy.] An ecstasy, a trance. 

“In the same author is recorded Carolus Magnus' 
vision (nu. 8«5). or fjrtasit. wherein he saw heaven ami 
helL"— Burton : Anatomy gf Melancholy, pt. lit. . } 4. 

* ex'-ta-sy, s. [ Ecstasy.] 

* ex-tit -ie, " ex tat -le al, a. (Ecstatic, 
Ecstatical.] 

k ex-tem- por-al, a. [Lat. extnnporalis = on 
the spur of the ‘moment: ex = out, from, and 
ttmpus (genit. temporis)= time ; Sp. extemporal ; 
ttal. cstemporalc.] 

1. Made or uttered without premeditation, 
Dr on tlie spur of the moment ; extemporary. 

’* Accustoming onoseir to make extemporal reflec- 
tion.’— Hoyle: Works, il. 347. 

2. Speaking extempore or without premedi- 
tation. 

“Many foolish things fall from wise men. if they 
ipeak in haste, or be extemporal. —Urn Jtm*on. 

3. Inspiring, unpremeditated speech. 

“Some extemporal god of rhyme. 

Shakes}) : Lore’s Labours Lost, 2. 

* ex-tem -por al ly, adv. [Eug. extemporal • 

• ly .] Without premeditation. 

" The quick comedians 
Extcm)*>rnlly will stage us.'' 

Shakesp. : A ntony t Cleo/iatra, v, 

* ex-tem-po ran c an, a. [Lat. extern- 
poraneus.) Extemporaneous, extemporary. 

M Eztemporanean style, tautologies, apish Imita- 
tion." — Burton: Anatomy of Melancholy. (To tlie 
Reader.) 

ex-tem-po -rane-oiis, a. [Lat. extempo- 
raneus, from ex = out, away, and tempos (gen it. 
t empor is) s= time ; Fr. extemporane ; Ital. es- 
temporaneo. ] Uttered, made, composed, or 
done without premeditation, or on the spur of 
the moment; extemporary. 

•• There might be a revised liturgy which should not 
exclude extemporaneous prayer.’ — Macaulay : Hist, 
Eng , ch. h. 

ex-tem po ra-ne-oiis-ly, adv. [Eng. ex- 
temporaneous; - ly .] On the spur of the moment ; 
without premeditation, or previous study or 
thought. 

ex tem po-ra-ne-ous-ncss, r. [Eng. ex- 
temporaneous; -ness.] The qoality or state of 
being extemporaneous or unpremeditated. 

ex-tem'-pd-ra-ri-ly, adv. [Eng. extem- 
porary ; -ty.] Without premeditation ; extem- 
poraneously. 

Ex tern -po-ra-ry, a. [Eog. exUmpor(e) ; 
-ary.] 

1. Made, uttered, or done without premedi- 
tation ; extemporaneous. 

” Filling up a long portion of time with extemporary 
prayer."— A* nox ; IVinfer Evenings, ev. 23. 

2. Made or done for the time or the occasion. 
“To govern by established standing laws, and not by 

extemporary decrees .’’— Locke : Civil government. 

ex-tem'-po-re, odv. . a., k s . [Lat. ex = out, 
from, and tempore, ablat. of tempus = time.] 

A. -4s adv. : Without premeditation, or 
previous thouglit or study ; extemporaneously ; 
without preparation. 

“Catch some words which presently and extempore 
they reduce and contrive into verse.*’— A Holland: 
Plutarch, p. 977. 

B. vis odj. : Made, done, or uttered extem- 
pore ; extemporaneous. 

“In that singing of extempore hymns." — Locke: On 
l Corinth, xiv. (Nfote2>.) 

* C. As subst. ; Extemporaneous speaking 
or composition. 

" Amidst the disadvantage of extempore against pre- 
meditation.”— Bp. Fell. 

* ex-tem’-po-rl ness, $. [Eng. extemjMry ; 
-ticss.] The quality or state of being extem- 
pore, or done without previous thouglit or 
study ; extemporaneousness. 

^ ex-tem-po ri-za -tion, s. [Eng. extem- 
porirfe) ; -a tion.] The act or faculty of extem- 
porizing, or expressing oneself extemporane- 
ously. 

5x-tem’-po rlze, v.t. & i. [Eng. extemjiorie) ; 
-ize.) 

A. Trews. : To utter or compose without 
previous study or thought ; to do or perform 
extemporaneously ; to make up on the moment. 

B. Tntrans. : To speak extemporaneously ; to 
discourse without previous study or thought. 

“The extern pori ting faculty is never more out of its 
eleoient than iu the pulpit; though even here it is 
much more excusable In a sermon tliao in a prayer.*’— 
South : Sermons, vo). ii , Ber. a 


ex-tem 1 po n-zer, a. [Eng. extemporiz(e) ; 
-er.] One who extemporizes, or who lias the 
faculty of speaking extempore. 

* ex tem por y, a. [Extempore.] Extern* 
poruncotis, extempore. (Fuller.) 

extend’, v.t. k i. [Lnt. extendo — \o stretch 
out : ex = out, and tenth — to stretch ; O. Fr. 
cstendre; Fr. Hendre ; Sp. k Port, extender; 
Ital. esteiulerr. ] [Tend.] 

A. Transitii'e: 

1. Ordinary Language : 

t. To stretch out in any directiou ; to con- 
tinue or prolong as a line ; to cause to expand 
or dilate in size. 

2. To hold out ; to reach forward ; to stretch 
out. 

“I extend, iny hand to him thus, quenching my 
familiar ainlle with an austere regard of control.*— 
Shidcesp, : Twelfth Fight, ii. 6. 

3. To spread abroad ; to widen or increase 
the extent or sphere of ; to disseminate. 

"A man who hath it daughter of most rare note ; 
the report of her is extended, more than can lie 
thought. ’ — Shakes p. : Winter's Tale, lv. 2. 

4. To prolong, to continue : as. To extend 
the time for payment of a debt, &c. 

5. To widen to a large comprehension. 

" He much magnifies the capacity of Ills under- 
standing, who persuades himself that he caa extend 
his thoughts farther than God exists. "—Locke. 

*6. To amplify, to expand. 

“ The contracting and extending the lines and sense 
of others would appear a thaukless office.’— Wotton. 

* 7. To praise, to magnify, to extol. 

'* I do extend him. sir, within himself."— Shaketp. : 
Cymbeline, i. 1. 

*8. To impart, to communicate, to use, to 
show. 

" Let there be none to extend mercy unto him.”— 
Psalm cix. 12 

9. To seize. [See II., and Extent, v.] 

" Lablenus— 

This is stiff news— hath with his Parthian force 
Extended Asia from Euphrates.” 

Sluikesp. : Antony £ Cleopatra, i 2. 

* II. Law : To value, to assess, as hy a writ 
of extent ; to levy on land. 

■'Thi3 maoor is extended to tuy use." 

Massinger : Few Way to Pay Old Debts, v. 1. 

B. Intran . : To stretch, to reach, to be 
continued or prolonged. 

“O'er barren mountains, o’er the flowery plain. 
Extends thy uncontrolled and bouodless reign.” 

[try den : Lucretius, 1. 

TT For the difference between to extend and 
to enlarge, see Enlarge ; for that between to 
extend and to reach , see Reach. 

ex tend' -ant, a. [Extend.] 

Her. : The same as Displayed (q.v.) ; having 
the wings extended or expanded. 

*ex-tend -a ble, «. [Eng. extend; -able.] 
The same as Extendible (q.v.). 

ex-tend’ -ed, pa. par. or a. [Extend.] 

extended letter, s. 

Print. : One having a face broader than 
is usual with a letter of its depth. 

EXTENDED. 

* ex-tend -ed-ly, acZu. I Eog. extended; -ly.) 
In an extended manner ; at length, fully. 

“To speak uuto your lordships somewhat more ex- 
tendedly than what is my use.’’ — Parfiam. Hist.. 12 
Charles II. (an. 1660). 

ex tend' er, * ex-tend our, s. [Eng. ex- 
tend; -«*.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Ooe who or that which ex- 
tends or serves to extend anything. 

“The extension made, the extenders are to be looe- 
ened geutly. Wiseman : Surgery, hk. vii, ch. 1. 

* 2. Law ; A valuer, an assessor. 

*• Exte odours be sett e forto exteud the laod." 

Bober t tie Br urine, p. 83. 

ex-tend I ble, a. [Eng. extend ; -afck.] 

1, Ord. Jjing.: That may or can be extended, 
stretched, enlarged, or expanded ; capable or 
admitting of extension. 

2. Ixtw : That may be seized under a writ 
of extent and valued. 

ex-tend-I -bll'-i ty, s. [Eng. extend ibl(e) ; 
-ity.] Capability of l>eing extended, stretched, 
enlarged, or expanded. 

“ Fire is cause of extendibility.” 

Old Poem iu Ashmole's Thoat. Chem. (1652). p, W. 

*ex tcnd'-less, a. [Eng. extend; -less.) Ex- 
tended ; without limit. 


* ex-tond -less ness, t. [Eng . extvndlesi: 
-ness.] Unlimited extension, 

ex-ten-Si s. (Fr. extensibility, from 
Lat. extensus, ]ia. ]iar of extendo - to extend.] 
The quality of being extensible ; extendibility ; 
capacity of lie mg extended, stretched, enlarged, 
or expanded. 

"In what maimer they aro mixed, no as to give a 
fibre extensibility, who can my V'— Grew Cosmologbt 
Stii'ra, hk. u„ ch. VL 

* ex ten' si-ble, a. [Lat. extensus, i»a. par. of 
extendo. | Capable of being extended, stretched, 
enlarged, or efc(pui«lcd ; extendible. 

“That love is blind, la eztensiMc heyoml tbr object 
of poetry." — Glanvill : Scepsis Beientifica, ch. xiii. 

* ex ten’ si ble ness, s. [Eng. extensible; 
-vess. ] Capacity of being extended, stretched, 
enlarged, or expanded ; extensibility. 

*ex ten’-silo, a. [Lat. extends), pa. par. of 
extenda; Eng. adj. stiff, -tie.] Caj»a Ble of being 
extended *, exteimiblc. 

"The surfaces of liquids are to be regarded ns exten- 
sile rather than as tensile, except iu tlie cane of freo 
lilins.*’— Athenarum, April 1. 1882. 

ex ten'- Sion, s. [Fr. extension, from I^t. 
extensio, from extensus, pa. par. of crtnulo ; 
Sp. extension; Ital. estensione, stensione.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Tlie act of extending, stretching, en- 
larging, expanding, or prolonging. 

2. The state of being extended, stretched, 
enlarged, or expanded, 

" By this idea of solidity Is the extension of body 
distinguished from the extension of space.” — Locke. 

II. Technically : 

1. Comm.: A definite engagement on the 
part of a creditor, allowing a debtor further 
time to pay a debt. 

2. Lsgic : The extent of the application of a 
general term ; compass. 

" When we compare a vague and general conception 
with a narrower and more defiuite owe. we find that 
the former contains far more objecte iu it than the 
latter. Comparing plant with geranium, for example, 
we see that plant includes ten thou&and times more 
objects, since the oak, aud fir. end lichen, and rose, 
and countless others, including geranium itself, are 
Implied in it This capacity ol a conception we call 
its exlenri-ou The extension of plant is greater than 
that of geranium, because it includes more objects."— 
— Thomson : Laws of Thought, | 52. 

3. Physics: The general property in virtue 
of which every body occupies a limited por- 
tion of space, tt ia called also magnitude. 
When small it is measured by the vernier and 
micrometer screw (q.v.). 

4. Hallways: A line or branch extended 
beyond the original terminus. 

5. Anat Angular movement in a joint 
which bends or straightens parts of a limb- 
upon one another or upon the trunk of the 
body. It is combined with flexion (q.v.). 

6. Surg. : The pulling of the broken i>art 
of a limb in a direction away from the trunk, 
in order to bring tbe ends of the hone inti> 
tlieir proper position. 

extension-apparatus, s. 

Surg. : An instrument designed to counter- 
act the natural tendency of the muscles to 
shorten when a limb has been fractured or 
dislocated. It usually consists of a weight 
and pallev attached to an arrangement sur- 
rounding the limb immediately above the 
point of fracture. 

extension-ladder, *. A ladder having 
a movable section, which is projected in pro- 
longation of tbe main section when occasion 
requires. 

extension-table, s. A table that may 
be lengthened or shortened at pleasure by the 
additiou or removal of parts of its seclional lop. 

* ex ten'-sion-al, a. [Eng. extension; -aZ.J 
Having great extent ; extended, extensive. 

“You run upon these extensional phantasms.*’ — 

More ■ Divine Dialogues. 

* ex-ten -sion-ist, s. [Eng. ext ension; • ist .) 
An advocate or promoter of the extension of 
tlie franchise. 

ex-ten'-sive, a. [Lat. extensivus, from ex- 
tensus, pa. par. of extendo ; Fr. extensif; Sp. 
orfcnstro.] 

I. Widely spread nr extended ; having wide 
or large extent ; embracing or comprehending 
a wide area or number of objects ; compre- 
hensive. 

“That empire was the most extensive that had ever 

obeyed asm ^le chief.* — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxiiL 
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* 2. Capable of being extended ; extensile. 
% For the difference between extensive and 
comprehensive , see Comprehensive. 

Sx ten sive ly, adt*. [Eng. extensive; - ly .) 
Widely, largely, freely ; to a great extent. 

<5x ten'-sive ness, 5. [Eng. extensive; -ness.) 

1. The quality or state of being extensive ; 
wideness, largeness, or greatness of extent. 

" As we have reason to admire the excellency of this 
Contrivance, »o have we t» nyplaiid the extensivenet* 
of the benefit. '—Wopern men* of the Tongue. 

*2. Capability or possibility of being ex- 
tended ; extensibility. 

bx ten som' e-ter, a. A micrometer by 
which to measure the expansion or contraction 
in metal bars. 

ex ten -sor, s. [Lat., from extensus, pa. par. 
of exlendo.] 

Anat. : One of the lunacies which serve to 
extend or straighten any part of the body. 
It is used specially respecting certain muscles 
of the hand and lingers and the corresponding 
ones of the foot and tous. 

* ex- ten'- sure, s. [Lat. extensus, pa. par. of 

extendo.] Extension, extent, compass. 

"Wlioae kind to large extensure grown." 

Drayton: Mute*' Elysium, Nymph. Ir. 

8x tent', a. & s. [Lat. extentus, pa. par. of 
extendo.) 

* A. Asadj.: Extended, stretched. 

'* Both h!a hands most filthy feculent. 

Above the water were on high extent, 

And (allied to wash thenuselvei incessantly. ' 

Sinter: <?.. II. riL «L 

B. vis substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The space, size, or degree to which any- 
thing is extended. 

2. Size, compass. 

"He divided between these two foreigner* au extent 
of country larger thau Hertfordshire.' —Macaulay : 
BUt. Eng., ch. xxv. 

* S. Wideness, extensiveness, comprehension. 
" He gave his vote for it, not having sufficiently con. 
aidered the extent of the words, and the consequences 
that might follow on nucb an act”— Burnet : Hist. 
Own Time (au. 1669). 

* 4. The act of extending or communicating; 
communication, distribution. 

" An emperor of Rome, 
Trouhted, confronted thus, and for the extent, 

Of equal Justice used with such contempt" 

Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, iv. 4. 

5. Degree. 

*6. Action, behaviour. 

"Let thy fair wisdom, not thy imssion, sway 
In this uncivil mid unjust extent 
Agaiust tby peace.” 

Shakes}!. : Twelfth Night, iv. 1. 

*7. A census or ancient valuation of land 
or other property, for the purpose of assess- 
ment. (Scofc/?.) 

"Item, that all schirefia be sworue to the king or 
bis deputts, that thal sail lelely aud treuly ger thia 
extent tie futflliitof ail the iaudts and gudis In forme 
as Is aboue writyue.”— Pari, Jat. I. (an. 1424), AcU 
fed. 1814), p. 4. 

IL Technically : 

Law : (See extract). 

" Upon some prosecutions given by etatute, as in the 
case uf debts acknowledged on etatutes-staplo, body, 
lands, and goods may all be taken at once in execution, 
to compel the paymeut of the debt. The process here- 
on is usually called an extent or extendi facias, because 
the sheriff is to cause the lauds, Ac., to be appraised to 
their full extended value, before he delivers them to 
the plaintiff, that it may he certainly known how soon 
the debt will be satisfied."— Blaekstone Comment., 
bk. iii., ch. 16. 

If For the difference between extent and 
limit, see Limit. 

extent-in-aid, s. 

Law: A writ issued at the suit of a crown- 
debtor against a person indebted to himself, 
Sind grounded on the principle that the crown 
ia entitled to all debts due to the debtor. 

extent-in-ehief, s. 

Law : A writ issuing from the Court of 
Exchequer ordering the sheriff to make an 
Inquisition or inquiry upon the oaths of law- 
ful men into the lands, &c., of the debtor, and 
seize the same into the king's bands. 

* ex-tent', v.t. <fc i. [Extent, s.) 

A. Trans . : To assess, to iay on, or appor- 
tion an assessment upon. 

"He sail cbclss lele men and dlscret quhllkls sal! 
hyde knawiege befor the king gif thai half dmuie thair 
denolrat the end of the taxacione ; ami thatals3 n»o»y 
peraouya as may sufficiently extent the euntre,” &c.— 
Pari. Jut. J. (an. 1424), Acts (ed. 1814), p. 4. 
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B. Intrans. ; To ho assessed or taxed. 

“The merchant prcntcua. and sic kind of people a* 
were wont to extent with them to pay at his eiitre# 
tblrtie aiililiiig Maitland ; But. Edinburgh, p. 234. 

* ex ten tor, * ex-ten tour, s. [Eng. 

extent ; -or.] An assessor ; one who apportions 
a general tax. Now stent-inastcr (q.v.), 

"That the ezlentourit sail be *worne before the 
barronis of the *c hire fdome."— Par l. Jat. / (an. 1424), 
Acts (ed. 16*61, ch. XL 

ex ten u ate, v.t. A: i. [Fr. extenuer ; Ital. 
estenuare, stenuare ; Bp. 6l Port, es#rut«tr.] 

A. Transitive : 

* 1. To make thin, lean, or slender. 

"His body behind hi* head becomes broad, from 
whence it Is again extenuated all the way to the tall.* 
— Grew : Mustrum. 

* 2. To make rare or less dense. 

" The race of all things here in to extenuate and turn 
things to be more pneumatlcat and mro. aud not to 
retrograde from pneuinatlcal to that which is dense.* 
— Bacon. 

*3. To lower, to degrade, to depreciate, to 
reduce in honour or dignity. 

” Righteous are Thy decrees on all Thy works ; 

Who can extenuate Thee?” Milton, P. L., X. 645. 

4. To lessen ; to make less in gravity or 
degree. 

"To persist 

In doing wrong, extenuate* not wrong.” 

ShaJcetp. : Troilus A Creuida, li 2. 

* 5. To mitigate ; to lessen in severity. 

" Which [law I by no mean* we may extenuated 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night'* Dream, 1. L 

6. To palliate ; to excuse ; opposed to aggra- 
vate. 

" Speak of me as I am : nothing extenuate ” 

Shakesp.: Othello, v. 2. 

B. Intrans.: To become more thin, lean, 
or slender ; to become attenuated. 

*1 Crabb thus discriminates between to ex- 
tenuate and to palliate: “To extenuate is 

simply to lessen guilt without reference to 
the means ; to palliate is to lessen it by means 
of art. To extenuate is rather the effect of 
circumstances ; to palliate is the direct effort 
of an individual. Ignorance in the offender 
may serve as an extenuation of his guilt, al- 
though not of his offence ; it is but a poor 
palliation of a man’s guilt to say that his 
crimes have not been attended with the mis- 
chief which they were calculated to produce.” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

* ex- ten'-u-ate, a. [Lat. ex tenuatus, pa. par. 
of extenuo'= to make thin : ex = out, fully, 
and tenuo = to make thin ; tenuis = tliin.) 
Thin, lean, slender, attenuated. 

" The body slender, lank, and extenuate." — Huloet, 
in voc. Body. 

* ex ten u at mg, pr. var. t a., <fc s. [Ex- 
tenuate, v.) 

A. <fc B. vis pr. par. tf particip . a dj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or process of making 
thin, leao, or slender; the state of becoming 
extenuated ; extenuation. 

* ex-ten u-at-irig ly, adv. [Eng. extenuat- 
ing; -ly.) ‘in an extenuating manner ; by way 
of extenuation. 

ex-ten-u-a -tion, s. [Lat. extenuatio, from 
extenuates, pa. par. of extenuo; Fr. extetiua- 
tion ; Sp. extenuacion; Ital. estenuazione, sten- 
uazione. ] 

* 1. The act of making thinner, leaner, or 
slenderer. 

* 2. The state or process of becoming thin- 
ner, leaner, or slenderer. 

" A third sort of marasmus is ad extenuation of the 
body, caused through an immoderate heat and dryness 
of the parts. ” — Harvey. 

3. The act of representing as less wrong, 
grave, or serious ; palliation ; excuse. 

"Nor ia it possible to plead, in extenuation of his 
guilt, that be was misled by inordinate real for tbe 
public good.”— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

4. Mitigation, alleviation. 

"When sin is to bo Judged, the kindest enqniry ia 
what deed* of chanty wo can aiiedge in extenuation of 
our punishment.”— A tterbury: Sermons, vol. ii.. ser. 5. 

* ex-ten -u-a-tive, < 1 . & s. [Eng. extenuat(e); 
•ire.) 

A. vis adj. : Tending to extenuate ; extenu- 
ating. 

B. As subst : An extenuating plea or cir- 
cumstance. 

"Another extenuative of *he intended rebellion."— 
North: Examen, p, 370. 

ex-ten u-a tor, [Eng. extenuate); -or.) 
One who" extenuates. 


ex ten u-a tor-y, a. [Eng. extenuate); 
- ory .) Tending or intended to extenuate or 
palliate, 

* ex-ter'-i &1, * cx-tcr'-i-&ll, a. [Exte* 

nion.J Exterior, external. 

"Of the outward man ext erialtd— Rode me and. bo 
not t crothe, p, 123. 

ex ter i-or, * ex ter i our, a. k $. [Fr 

exterieur , from Lat. exterior, com par. of txU'r 
or exterus — on the outside ; Sp. & Port 
exterior.] 

A. .4s a/ljective : 

1. External, outside, outer, directed out 
wards ; situated, bounding, or limiting on tht 
outside ; opposed to inferior (q.v.). 

" The exteriaur ayre wbyche compaasetb the bodje ' 
—i Sir T. Elyot : Cast el of lielth, Lk. lL 

2. Situated beyond the limits of; outside 
of : as, a point exterior to a circle. 

3. Coming from without ; extrinsic : as, 
exterior assistance. 

4. Foreign ; relating to foreign countries or 
nations. 

B. As substantive : 

1. The outer surface ; the outside ; the ex- 
ternal features. 

"Few churche* present an exterior aud Interior 
equally finished."— Eustace : Italy, L (Pref. Disc) 

2. An outward or visible act, form, cere- 
mony, &c. 

exterior-angle, s. 

Geom.; An angle made by producing any 
aide of a figure— 


A 



C 


Thus a cd is the exterior angle of the triangle 
abc. In the case of parallel lines the exterior 
angles are those formed without the parallels, 
by the parallels and a right line cutting them. 
Thus, if a b and c d be parallel lines, aud e e 
a right line cutting them, the angles eoa, 
e o b, fhc, and fhd are the exterior angles. 


E 



F 


exterior screw, s. A screw cut upon 

the outside of a stem or mandrel, in contra- 
distinction to one of which the thread is cut 
on an interior or hollow' surface. 

exterior-side, s. 

Fort. : The aide of an imaginary polygon, 
upon which the plan of a fortification is con- 
structed. 

exterior-slope, s. 

Fort. : The slope of a parapet towards the 
country. It is at the foot of the superior 
slope, and forms the lower portion of the 
rampart above the escarp, or the berme, if 
there be one. [Parapet.] 

If For the difference between exterior and 
outside, see Outside ; for that between exterior 
and outward, see Outward. 

* ex-ter-i-or-i ty, $. [Fr. exttrioriU.) 

1. Surface ; exterior or external parts ; ex- 
ternality. 

2. An undue subordination of the inner or 
spiritual to the outer or practical life in reli- 
gious matters. (Ogilvit.) 

ex-ter'-l-or-ly, adv. [Eng. exterior; -ly.) 
On the exterior or outside ; outwardly, ex- 
ternally. 

" You have slandered nature in my form ; 
Which, howsoever rude exteriorly. 

Is yet the cover of a fairer mind. 

Than to be butcher of an innocent child. 

Shakesp . : King John, iv. «. 

* ex-ter -min- a ble, a. [Eng. extermin(ate) ; 
-able.} That may or can be exterminated ; 
capable of or liable to extermination. 


Cate, fftt. fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, hero, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot 
Or, wore, w$lf, work, who, son ; mute, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. 00, ce = 6 ; oy = a. qn = kw. 
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Sx-ter'-min ate, v.t. [Lat. exterminate, 
pa. par. of ex termino = to drive beyond the 
boundaries : ex = out, away, and terminus — 
a boundary; Sp. & Fort, exterminar • ]tal. 
etterminare; Fr. exterminer.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. To drive out of one’s borders or country ; 
to banish ; to expatriate. 

“They deposed, exterminated, aurt deprived him of 
communion."— Harrow : Of (he Pope's Supremacy. 

* 2. To drive away from oneself ; to repel. 

"Most things do either associate and draw near to 
themselves the like, and do also drive away, chase, 
and exterminate their contraries.” — Bacon : Colour t of 
Good A Evil. 

3. To extirpate, to destroy utterly ; to drive 
completely away. 

"The fixed purpose of these men|waa to extern* mate 
the Saxon colony.”— Macaulay : Hut, Eng., ch. xii. 

4. To eradicate, to root out, to extirpate, to 
put an end to. 

“Their language was wholly exterminated from 
hence with them. ■ — Hale ; Origin of Mankind, p. 163. 

* II. Alg. : To eliminate ; to takeaway : as, 
To txterminate surds or unknown quantities 
from an equation. 

H For the difference between to exterminate 
and to eradicate, see Eradicate. 

ex-tcr mln-a-ted, pa, par. or a. [Exter- 
minate.] 

* A. As. pa. par, : (Sec the verb 
B. As odjective : 

* I. Expatriated, banished. 

“To relieve our exterminated . . . hrethren." — 
Milton : On the Persecutions of the Vaudois. 

2. Eradicated, extirpated, utterly destroyed 
or rooted up. 

ex-ter min-a'-tion, s. [Fr. extermination, 
from Lat. ex terminatus, pa. par. of extermino; 
Sp. extenninacion ; Ital. esterminazione .] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of exterminating, extirpating, or 
destroying utterly. 

“ The question la. how far an holy war is to be pur- 
sued, whether to displautlug and extermination of 
people ? " — Bacon. 

2. The state of being exterminated or de- 
stroyed utterly. 

“No douhte but the tovme of Bruges must nedes 
fall Into niyue and other extermination."— Hall: 
Henry i'll (an 5). 

3. The act of eradicating, exterminating, or 
destroying the influence of ; extirpation, eradi- 
cation : as, the extermination of crime. 

* II. Alg. : The same as elimination (q.v.). 

£>x-ter'-mm-a-tor, s. [Lat., from exter - 
mino .] One who or that which exterminates 
or destroys. 

ex-ter -min-a-tory, a. [Eng. e 2 tterroritaf(e); 
-on/.] Exterminating, destroying utterly ; 
tending to exterminate. 

** The grounds, reasons, and principles of those terri- 
ble, confiscatory, and exterminatory periods.” — Burke: 
Letter to It. Burke, Esq. 

* ex-ter-mine, v,t. [Fr. exterminer, from 
Lat. extermino.) To exterminate, to destroy. 

" Your sorrow and my grief 
Were both extermined " 

Shakesp . : As yon like It, ill. 5. 

* ex ter min -i on, s. [Lat. extermino = to 
extortionate.] Extermination. 

“To whom she werketh vtter confusion and exter . 
minion.'— Cdal Apoph. of Erasmus, p. 182. 

ex-tern', a. & $. [Lat. extemus, from extents 
— on the outside.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. External, outward, visible. 

“My outward action doth demonstrate 
The native act and figure of my heart 
In compliment extern 

Shakesp. : Othello, L 1. 

2. Proceeding from or depending on some- 
thing external ; not intrinsic or inherent. 

B. vis substantive : 

I. The exterior ; the outward part or form. 

* 2. Outward show, form, or deportment. 

“With my extern the outward honouring.” 

Shakesp. : Sonnet 125. 

3. A student or pupil who does not reside 
within a college or seminary ; a day-scholar. 
(In Roman Catholic Schools.) 

ex-ter -nal, a. & s. [Eog. extern ; -al.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. Exterior; situated on the outside or ex- 
terior ; superficial. (Opposed to internal , q.v.) 


2. Visible, open. 

“ lie that commits only the external act of Idolatry 
la as guilty as he that commits the external act of 
theft. -StUlingfieet. 

3. Being or arising outside ; not intrinsic or 
inherent ; outside of or separate from any- 
thing ; proceeding from without. 

“The treachery of his own passions, and the snares 
of external seduction."— Cogan : On the Passions, 1. 
(Pref. Disc.) 

4. Accidental, incidental, accompanying ; 
not essential. 

5. Pertaining to or derived from the body. 

" Her virtues graced with external gifts.” 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry 17.. v. 5. 

6. Foreign ; pertaining to or connected with 
foreign countries or nations. 

B. As substantive : 

1. External parts, form, features, or charac- 
teristics. 

“Adam was then no less glorious In his externals; 
he had a beautiful body as well as an Immortal soul."— 
South. 

2, Outward form, rites, or ceremonies. 

“ God iii externals could not place conteut.*' 

Pope : Essay on Man, iv. 66. 

* ex-ter nal I §a -tion, s. [Eng.c,rttruari's(e); 
-ation.] Tlie act of rendering objective; giving 
shape and form to. 

"Such a city would he the externalisation of the 
human spirit in the highest state of development that 
we can conceive for It/ — Mallock: Hew Republic, hk. 
iv.. ch. i. 

* ex-ter nal [Eng. external^ a.); -ise.] 

To render external or objective, to give shape 
or form to, 

" Why else does he [the poet] externalise hls feelings 
—give them a body r Mallock : New Republic, bk. 
iii., ch. ii. 

* ex- ter nal-i-ty, s. [Eng , external; -tty.) 
The quality or state of being external ; ex- 
teriority ; separation. 

“ Pressure or resistance necessarily supposes exter, 
nality in the thiug which pressesor resists. — >4. Smith : 
On the External Senses. 

ex ter -nal-ly, adv. [Eng. external; -ly.] On 
the outside ; outwardly ; apparently, visibly, 
superficially. 

“Suppressing those holy incitements to vertue and 
good life, which God's spirit ministers to ns* externally 
or internally.” — Bp. Taylor : Set Forms of Liturgy, 126. 

* ex ter'-ni-ty, s. [Eng. extern; -tty.) Out- 
wardness, the outside. 

“All exfernify of corporeal Irradiation."— H. Brooke: 
Fool of Quality, ii. 249. 

ex -ter ra ne-ous, a. [Lat. exterraneus : 
ex — out, away, and ferra = land.) Belonging 
to or coming from abroad ; foreign. 

ex-ter ri-tor' i-al, a. [Pref. ex. and Eng. 
fcrrttoriaZ (q.v.).] * Beyond the jurisdiction of 
the laws of the country in which one resides. 

ex ter-ri tor-I-al -i ty, s. [Eng. extend- 
torial; -tty.] Exclusion from being held to 
belong to a particular territory. Used of 
British ships in foreign waters, especially 
ships of war, which are held to be an in- 
tegral part of the British empire, and conse- 
quently not to be included in the territory 
of the foreign state whose waters or harbours 
they may temporarily enter. 

“Under the first head he [Mr. Whitbread] main- 
tained that the [Fugitive Slave] circular surrendered 
the exterritoriality of our public ships." — Times, 
Feb. 23, 1876. 

* ex-ter sion, s. [Lat. extersio, from exter sits, 
pa. par. of exter geo : ex = out, and ter geo = to 
wipe.] The act of wiping or rubbing out. 

* ex-tll', v.t. [Lat. exstillo: ex = out, and 
stillo = to drop.) To drop or distil from. 

* ex-til-Ia'-tion, s. [Lat. exstillatus, pa. par. 
of exstillo.] The act of distilling or falling in 
drops. 

“ They seemed made by an exsudatiou or extillation 
of petrifying juices out of the rocky earth.”— Herb am: 
Physico- Theology 

* ex-tim'-u-late, v.f. [Lat. exstimulo : ex = 
out, fully,* and stimulo = to urge, to press ; 
stimulus = a goad.] To stimulate, to urge, to 
press. 

" Choler is one excretion whereby nature excludeth 
another, which, descending nuto the bowels, extimu- 
lates ami excites them uuto expulsion."— Browne : 
Vulgar Errours, bk. iii., ch. ii. 

* ex-tim-u-la -tion, 5 . [Lat. exstimulatio, 
from exstimulatus, pa. par. of exstimulo .] The 
act of stimulating ; stimulation. 

“ The air luterraixed is without virtues, and maketh 
thiuga iusipid, and without any extimulatioru"— 
Bacon: Natural History, § 841 


ex tinct', 'ex-tlncte, a, [Lat. exlinotut, 
pa. par. of extinguo, exstinguo — to extinguish 
(q.v.).] 

* I. Lit.: Extinguished, quenched, put out : 
as a light, a lamp, &c. 

"That they may ... be cxtincte, lyke os tow U 
queuched."— Isaiah xliiL \Bible, 1551.) 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Having ceased to be ; ended, finished ; 
come to an end. 

“ Let's try and fix some era, if we can, 

When good oues were extinct, and bad l>egun " 

Jenynt : Horace, ep i.. bk. 1L 

* 2. Fallen into disuse ; obsolete ; abolished k 
out of force. 

"A censure inflicted a jure coutlDues, though such 
law be extinct, or the lawgiver removed from hU office." 
—Ayliffe: Parergon. 

' ex tihet', *ex-tincte, v.t. [Extinct, a.) 
To make extinct; to abolish ; to make void ; 
to destroy. 

“It may seem to his high wisdom meet to extinct 
and make frustrate the payments of the said annates 
or first-fruits."— Acts of Pari. 23 Henry FIJI., act 33. 

ex tihe-teur, s. [Fr. = extinguisher.] A 
tire-extinguisher or annihilator. It was in- 
vented by Dr. F. Carlier, and patented by A. 
Vignon in July, 1SG2 ; a fire-annihilator having, 
however, been invented by Mr. T. Phillips in 
1849. The extincteur consisted of an iron 
cylinder filled with water and carbon-dioxide, 
generated by bicarbonate of soda and tartaric 
acid. It was subsequently improved by Mr. 
W. B. Dick. It is founded on the principle 
that carbon-dioxide, formerly called carbonic 
acid, extinguishes lights or any ordinary burn- 
ing material. 

ex-tinc'-tlon, s. [Fr., from Lat. extinctio, 
from extinctus, pa. par. of extinguo.] 

1. The act of extinguishing or quenching. 

** Red-hot needles or wires, extinguished in quick- 
silver. do yet acquire a verticity according to the 
laws of position and extinction. '—Browne: Vulgar 
Errours. 

2. The state of being extinguished or 
quenched. 

"The parts are consumed through extinction of their 
native heat, and dissipation of their radical moisture." 
—Harvey. 

3. The act of destroying, exterminating, or 
putting an end to; extermination, destruction, 
suppression. 

“The utter extinction and annihilation of the 
wicked after the day of Judgement." *— GlanvUl 

Essays , No. 5. 

4. The state of being destroyed, extermi- 
nated, or suppressed. 

“Where Vice to dark extinction flies." 

Mickle : Odes ; Knowledge , ode i. 

ex- tine, *ex-ine, s. [Lat. ext(er) = on the 
outside, and sutl. -rite.] 

Bol. ; The outer coat of a pollen -grain. 

ex-tih guish (gn as gw), v.t. & i. [Lat. 
extinguo , exstinguo, from ex = out, and stinguo 
to prick, to extinguish; Sp. extinguir; Ital. 
estxuguere; 0. Fr. esteindre ; Fr. eteirulre.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To put out, to quench ; as, a light, a 
lamp, <fcc. 

“ By death extinguish is that star, whose light 
Did shine so faithfull.” 

Habington : Castara, Elegy, vii., ph it 

2. To put an end to ; to quench. 

“ To make a blaze of geutrle to the world, 

A little puffe of scorue extinguish/ it.” 

B. Jottson: Every Man in his Humour, L L 

3. To suppress, to stifle, to destroy. 

"It . . . extinguished also the flames of all other 
vices.”— Bale: English Votaries, pt. ii. 

4. To cloud, to obscure. 

" Bethiuk thee on her virtues that surmount. 

Her natural graces that extinguish art.” 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI., v. 3. 

II. Law : To put an end to by union or con 
solidation. [Extinguishment, II.] 

“By way of extinguishment: as if luy tenant fo 
life makes a lease to A for life remainder to B aud his 
heirs, and I release to A ; this extinguishes my right to 
the reversion, and shall enure to the advantage ol 
B*s remainder as well as of A's particular estate,"— 
Blackstone: Comment., bk. iL, ch. 20. 

* B. Intran To be quenched or extin- 
guished ; to go out. 

* ex-tin -guisb-a-ble (gu as gw), a. [Eng. 
extinguish ; -able.] That may or can be extin 
guished, destroyed, or suppressed ; capable o* 
or liable to extinction. 

“The fiery substance of the soul oiiely extinguish 
able by that element."— Browne: Cm Buriat, ch. i.. 
pt. iv. 


boil, b6j^; pobt, cat, ^ell, chorus, £hin, hengh ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = L 
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ex-tih'-guish-er (gu as gw), s. [Eng. ex- 
tinguish,; -rr.] One who or that which extin- 
guishes : specif., a little cone placed on the 
top of a burning candle to extiuguLIi tin; 



EXTINGUISHERS. 


light. Large metal extinguishers were formerly 
attached to the railings of the houses of the 
English gentry to enable the footmen or Iink- 
boye to put out their torches. jUau^r still 
remain, especially in what was the fashionable 
part of London in the last century. 

“ Of Pinchbeck' s own inixt-metal make 
A huge extinguisher." 

A/as m : Ode to Mr. Pinchbeck. 

ex tin’-guiali ment (gu as gw), $. [Eng. 
extinguish ; -men/.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* I. The act of extinguishing, quenching, or 
putting out. 

2. The act of suppressing, destroying, put- 
ting an end to, or abolishing; extinction, de- 
struction, abolition. 

” He moved him to a war upon Flanders, for the 
better extinguishment of the civil wars of France. ' — 
Bacon r Henry 17/. 

3. The state or condition of being utterly 
destroyed, exterminated, or suppressed ; ex- 
tinction, destruction. 

" When death's form nppea rs. she feareth not 
An ntter quenching or 

Paries . Immortality of the Soul, a. 30, R. 4. 

* 4. Abolition, nullification. 

"Divine laws of Christian church polity may not be 
altered by extinguishment — Hooker. 

II. Ialw : The extinction or ending of an 
estate, right, kc. t by means of merging or 
consolidating it with* another, generally one 
more extensive. 

ex-tirp', v.t. [Fr. extirper, from Lat. extirjw, 
exstirpo = to pluck up by the roots : ex = out, 
and stirpo (gen it. stirjiis ) = a root ; Sp. k Port. 
extirpnr ; Ital. estirpare.] To extirpate, to 
eradicate, to root out. 

“ Not shall that nation boast It so with ns. 

But he extirped from our provinces.' 

Sluikesp. ■ 1 Henry VI., ill. S 

• ex-tirp'-a-ble, n. [Eng. extirp ; -able ] 
That may or can be extirpated ; liable to ex- 
tirpation. 

"Lest it infect the ground with a plant not easily 
extirpable."— Evelyn : 2'erra. 

cx -tir-pate, v.t. [Lat. extirpatns, exstirpatus , 
pa. par. of extirpo, exstirpo .] [Extirp.J 

1. Ord. Lang. : To eradicate, to root out, to 
extirpate, to destroy utterly, to exterminate. 

"Some frightful diseases have been extirpated by 
scieuce: and some have been banished by police.'*— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 

2. Surg. : To eut out or off : as. To extirjxite 
a wen. 

^ For the difference between to extirpate 
and to eradicate , see Eradicate. 

* ex-tlr-pa'-tlve, a. [Eng. extirpate); -ive.) 
Capable of extirpating ; having n tendency to 
extirpate. 

” EuabU oatnre to go on with the extirpative and 
preventive remedies."— Cheyne. 

cx-tir pa -tion, 41 ex-tir-pa-cion. s. [Fr. 

extirpation, from Lat. exstirpatio, from exstir- 
patus. pa. par. of exstirpo ; Sp. extirpacion ; 
Ital. esrirpartonc] 

1. Tlie act of extirpating, rnoting nut, eradi- 
cating, o) exterminating ; extermination, eradi- 
cation, excision. 

" For tliee.rTiry<fjci<mand ahholishyng of the byshoppe 
of Borne.” — Halt : Henry Y HI. (mi. 2M. 

2. The staU- of being extirpated, rooted out, 


or eradicated : total destruction or extermina- 
tion. 

" l)U brethren hi n|i|»mit danger of utter extirpa- 
tion,'— Warburtan : Divine Legation, l>k, v., J. i. 

cx tir-pa tor, s. [Lat. extirjxitus, pa. par. 
of exttrjio, exstirjjo.] One who extirpates, 
eradicates, or exterminates ; an exterminator. 

‘ex tir per, s. [Eng. extirp; -er . ] One 
who extirpates ; an extirpator. 

" Founders of state*, lawgivers, cxtlrpers of tyrauts, 
f.ithcrs of the people, were honoured." — Bacon, ) n 
Trench : On Some Inf. in our Eng. Hid., p 18. 

‘ex-ti-spl cious, « [Lat. cxtispicium - 
an inspection of entrails for purposes of 
augury : exta = the entrails, and specio — to look 
at.] Relating or pertaining to the inspection 
of entrails for purposes of augury ; augurial. 
"Thus luitti he deluded many untlons unto his nugu- 
rial nm\ estlspiciou* Inventions, from casual and ui»- 
contrived contingencies, dlviuing events succeeding.” 
—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. L, cb. xL 

ex tol', v.t. [Lat. extnllo = to raise up : ex = 
out, and tollo — to raise.] 

* 1. Lit. : To raise up, to lift, to elevate. 

"She left tb* vurlghtcoua world, and was to heanen 
extol d." Spenser : F. if, VII. vil. 37. 

2. Fig. : To praise, to magnify, to laud, to 
hold up to admiration, to glorify. 

"As Ignorant and shallow u people generally are 
who extol the past at the expense of the present.' — 
Macaulay * Hist. Eng., cb. xv, 

H For the difference between to extol and 
to praise, see Praise. 

ex -tol ler, s. [Eng. extol ; -er.] One who ex- 
tols, magnifies, or praises any person or tiling. 
"The late states which Inflict capita) puntshmeut 
upon extollcrt of the Pope's supremacy.”— Bacon : 
Charge upon the Commission for the Verge. 

* cx tol ment, s. I Eng. extol ; -merit.) The 
act of extolhog ; the state of being extolled. 

“ In the verity of extolment I take him to be a soul 
of great Article. —Shakesp. : Hamlet, v. 2. 

* ex tor-cion, s. [Extortion.] 

■* ex-tor se, ’ ex torce, v.t . [Lat. extorqueo, 
perf. indie. rxforsi.J 

1. To wring, to harass, to pain. 

“Too many grieuous plagues my state cx torse." 

Stirling: Aurora, st 64. 

2. To practise extortion upon. 

*’ By men eveo dead. *s oft alive ext ore' d * 

Stirling : Doomet-day ; Fourth? Hour. 

* ex tor sious, a. [Extortious.] 

* ex-tor sious-ly, adv. [Extortiouslv.] 

ex-tor' -sive, n. [Lat. extorqueo , perf. indie. 
extorsi; Eng. adj. suff. -ire.] Tending or serv- 
ing to extort or draw from by compulsion. 

* cx tor’ slve ly, adit [Eng. extorsive ; -ly.) 
In nn extorsive or extortiooate manner ; with 
extortion. 

ex-tort , v.t. k i. [Lat. extortus, pa. par. of 
extorqueo = to twist out : ex = out, and tortpieo 
= to twist ; Fr. ext orquer; Sp. Ar Port, estorcer; 
Ital. estorcere . ] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1 . Phys. : To wrest or wring anything from 
any person by physical force, threats, or tor- 
ture, or undue exercise of power of nny sort ; 
to gain by force, to exact ; to compel the sur- 
render or giving of anything. 

** Till the injurious Roman did extort 
This tribute from us, we were free * 

shakesp. : Cymbeline, ilL 1. 

2. Ment . ; To draw from a person with diffi- 
culty and against his will : as, To extort a 
promise from a person ; to extort an answer. 

"The king did not come into those concessions 
seasonably, nor with a good grace: all appeared to l>o 
extorted from him." — Burnet ; Hist. Own Time, bk. ». 

II. Laiv : To take by extortion. 

* B. Intrans. : To practise extortion. 

“To whom they never gave any penny of eutertaiu- 
ment, but let them feed upon the countries, and extort 
npou all men where they come."— Spenser : Present 
State of trela nd. 

* cx - tort’, a. [Lat. cr/orfas.] Extorted, 
gained by extortion or violence. [Extort, r.j 

“ Having great lordshijis got and goodly Firm*. 
Through strong oppression of bis power extort." 

Spenser: K <?., V. ii. 5. 

cx tort-er, *ex tor tour, s. [Eng. er- 

tort ; -er.] One who practises extortion ; one 
who gains or takes tilings by extortion. 

"The violent extortour of other mens goods."— 
Trans, of Boetius, p. 9h. 


ex tor tiou, * cx-tor- cion, ». [Fr., fr^n 
Lit. cxUirquetf, pi-rf. indir. extorsi; H]>. extor- 
tion ; lLd. estorgione.) 

L Ordinary Jjanguage : 

1. The act of extorting ; the act or prac- 
tice of wresting or drawing anything from 
others by violence, threat*, undue exercise of 
authority, or other illegal ways ; oppressive 
exaction or compulsion. 

“And therefore by extt/rtion I leve.“ 

Chaucer: C. T.. 7,01 L 

2. A gross or extortionate overcharge. 

“Tin* Dover iM^atmen. whone extortions ms y Iki.-wi! 
tlio prescript ion a of three centuries, carried oil till 
portmanteau.*—,/, s. itrewer . English Studies, p. MX 

IL Law: (See extract). 

, M extortion ; which consists In an officer's uu- 

Uwfnlly taking, by colour of bis otftcv. from any man 
any money or thing of value, that is not due to him, or 
inure than Udue. or before it is due. The punishment 
for this ollemr is line and Imprisonment, and some- 
times a forfeiture of the office; the defendant Wing 
also uiad e to render double to the party aggrieved, and 
be punished at the pleasure of the crown, that is to 
say. at the dincn-tion of the court"— Blackstvne : Com- 
mentaries. bk. iv., ch. 10. 

* ex -tor -tion a. bio, a. [Eng, extortion; 
-able.) Extortionate. 

* ex tor -tion ar y, a. [Eng. ertirrtiou ; 
-ary.) Practisiug extortion ; containing or of 
the nature of extortion ; extortionate. 

ex-tor- tion ate, a. [Eng. extortion; -ate.) 
Characterized by or of the nature of extor- 
tion ; oppressive. 

ex tor'-tion -er, s. [Eng. extortion ; -er.) 
One who practises extortion. 

"The Uhgotteu wealth of the oppressor or exfor. 
t loner. "—Knox: Essays, So. 151. 

* ex tor -tious, ex-tor sious, a. [Eng. 
extort; -tons'.] Oppressive, cruel, character- 
ized by extortion or oppression. 

“The extortimu cruelties of some, the corrupt 
wresting of Justice in others."— Bp. Hall: Hemains, 
p. 77. 

* ex-tor -tious ly, ' ex-tor-sious-ly, odv. 
[Eng. extortious; -ly.) With extortion or 
oppression. 

"That office was commonly ml sac used extorsiousty" 
—SirT. More: ll'orits, p. 1,207. 

extra, a., s., & pref. [Let. for extern. = ex extern 
parte'— on the outside. A Latiu iirepoeition 
denoting beyond, further tlian, except.] 

A. As a dj. ; Beyond wliat is absolute y 
necessary ; over and above what is usual ; 
supplementary, additional : as, extra diet, an 
extra charge, kc. 

B. As subst. : Something beyond what is 
absolutely necessary or usual ; an addition : 
as, Music is charged as an extra. 

C. As prefix: It is largely used in English to 
denote something outside of or beyond what 
is signified by the word to which it is prefixed. 

extra axillar, extra-axillary, a. 

Bot. : Beyond the axil ; growing from above 
or below the axils of the leaves or branches. 

extra-belief, *. Matthew- Arnold’s ren- 
dering of the German Aberglaube, which he 
does not coosider adequately translated by 
“ superstition." 

j ** Extra-belief, that which we hope, sugar, imxgina, 
is the poelry of life, sud has the rights of ixietry."— 
Literature Se Dogma, p 81. 

extra-costs, s. pi. 

Law : Those costs or charges whieh do not 
appear upon the face of the proceedii>gs : as 
the expenses of witnesses, fees to counsel, 
court-fees, kc. 

extra-current, s. 

Elect. : An induced galvanic current which 
moves iu the same direction as the principal 
one when contact is made, and in the reverse 
direction when it is broken. The former is 
called the direct extra-eurrent and the latter 
the inverse extra- current. The direct one 

heightens the effect of the principal current, 
the inverse one lowers it. 

extra-historic, a. 

Anthropol. : A term applied by Tylor to 
those regions which have no liistoiy, and con- 
cerning which tradition is utterly untrust- 
worthy, owiog to the low mental condition of 
the people. [UNHiSTomc.] 

"The Inquiry ss to the relation of savagery to 
barbarism ami semi-civilitatioii lies almost entirely iu 
prehistoric or extra-historic regions."— Tylor . Prims. 
five Culture, i. 35. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce = e. ey = a* qu = kw. 


extraconstoilary— extraneous 1999 


Sx tra-con-stcl’-lar-y, a. [Pref. extra, 
and Eng. canstcllary (q.v.).] 

Astron. : A term applied to those stars 
which are not classed under any constellation. 

<5x tract', v.t. [Sp. extraer; Port, cxtrahir ; 
Fr. extraire.) (Extract, a.] 

). To draw or pull out ; to withdraw or 
remove from a fixed position : as, Tn extract a 
tooth. 

2. To draw out by chemical process ; to 


Whom aurniy Borneo hears, are stored with streams 
Egregious, rum and rice's spirit extract. ' 

J Philip * : Cider, iu 

3. To draw out of any containing body or 
cavity. 

" These waters were extracted, aud l&id upon the 
anrfa.ee of the ground."— Burnet : Theory of the Earth. 

4. To take from somethiag of which the 
thing taken formed a part. 

" Woman is her name ; of man 
Extracted.* Milton : P. L., vill 497. 

5. To select a part ; to take out or quote a 
passage or passages from a book or writing. 

“To see how this case is represented. I ha ve extracted 
out of that pamphlet a few ootoriou* falsehoods."— 
Swift. 

To extract the root of a quantity or number : 
Math. : To ascertain the root. 

-tract, a. & s. [Lat. extractus, pa. par. of 
extralu) : ex = ont, and trahe = to draw.] 

* A. As atlj. : Extracted, drawn, deduced. 

" As the sun Is the very issue extract from that 

good."— P. Holland: Plutarch, p. 839. 

B. ds substantive: 

I. Ordinary l.anguagc : 

1. That which is extracted or drawn from 
anything. 

2. That which is extracted or drawn from 

any substance by heat, distillation, or other 
chemical process. [U., 1.] • 

•• In tinctures. If the superfluous spirit of wine lie 
distilled off, it leaves at the bottom that thicker sub- 
stance, which chemists call the extract of the vege- 
table* 5 '— Coyle, 

3. Au abstract or passage quoted from a 
book or writing ; an excerpt, a quotation. 

“There appears In this extract such simplicity and 
goodness."— .S/iarp ■ Defence of Christianity. 

* 4. Extraction, descent. 

’* The apostle gives it a value suitable to its extract. 
hnindiuglt with the most Ignominious imputation of 
foolishness. South. 

II. Technically: 

1. Pharm. : Extracta. Tbese are of three 
kinds: (1) Green extracts, piepared by heat- 
ing the juice of plants to 130* F., to coagulate 
the green colouring matter, filtering and heat- 
ing to 200° F. to coagulate the albumen, and 
again filtering. The piice is then evaporated 
to a thin syrup at 140° F. , the green colouring 
matter is added, and the whole evaporated to 
the proper consistence of an extract. (2) Ex- 
tracts formed by treating drogs with water, 
and evaporating the solution obtained. (3) 
Extracts formed by treating drugs with spirits 
of wine, and then evaporating. (Garrod : 
Mat. Medica.) 

2. 5cof? Law : A copy of a deed or other 
document, authenticated by the proper officer, 
the original of which either is in a public 
record, or a transcript of which, taken from 
the original, has beeu preserved iu a public 
record. 

extract of gamboge, s. The colouring 
matter of gamboge, separated from the greeaisli 
gem and impurities by solution in alcohol and 
precipitation. By the process it acquires a 
powdery texture, which renders it capable of 
being mixed with oil for use in glazing. 
(Weak.) 

extract of lead, s. Impure acetate of 
lead 'obtained by boiling litharge in viuegar. 

ex-tract -a-ble, cx-tract’-I-ble, a. [Eng. 
extract ; -utile.] That may or can be extracted. 
“ No more mouey wa* extractive from his pocket." 
—Dickens: Uncommercial Traveller, ch. xxviit, 

ex-tr&ct’-I-form, a. [Eng. extract ; i con- 
nective, and Eug. farm.} 

Chem. : Having the form or appearance of 
an extract. 

ex- trict -irig, pr . par., a., & s. [Extract, v.) 

A. .4s pr. par . ; (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Drawing or pulling ont ; withdrawing. 


* 2. Distracting, absorbing. 

“ A moot extracting freiuy of mine own 
From my remembrance clearly bnulslied hla." 

bluikrtp. : Twelfth EU)ht, v. L 

C. As suhst. : The act or process of drawing 
out ; extraction. 

CX-tr^o'-tion, 3. [Fr. t from Lat. extractio, 
from extractus , pa. par. of extraho; Sp. extra c- 
cio»; Jtal. estrazione.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

J. The act of extracting or drawing out : aa, 
the extraction of a tooth, Ac. 

2. The act or operation of extracting or 
drawing anything from a substance by che- 
mical process, as an essence. 

*3. That which ia extracted or drawn ; au 
extract. 

“ They do preserve, as iu a vial, the purest efficacy 
and extraction of that living Intellect that bred them. * 
— Milton. 

4. Descent, family, lineage, derivation, stock. 

“ Caiua Marias, a per. on of a. plebeiau extraction."— 
South : Sermons, voi. v„ set. 10. 

II. Math. : The operation or process of find- 
ing the root of any given number or quantity ; 
the method or rule by which the root of any 
given number or quantity is found. [Root.] 

* ex -tract'-ive, a. & s. [Fr. extractif ; Sp. ex- 
tractive*.) 

A. ^4 J adjective : 

1. Tending or serving to extract ; extracting. 

2. That may be extracted ; capable of ex- 
traction. 

“ Ho found 1 lh. of It [the Boil] to coutaiu from 20 to 
SO grams of extractive matter which flamed and 
burned, and therefore was a coal soluble In water."— 
Kirwan * On Manure*, p. 65. 

B. .4s substantive : 

1. Ord. Ixuig. : An extract. 

2. Med. : A peculiar base or principle exist- 
ing iu extracts. 

ex-trac'- tor, s. [Lat. from extractus, pa. par. 
of extraho - to extract.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : He wbo or that which ex- 
tracts. 

II. Technically : 

1. Surg. : An instrument for removing sub- 
stances from the body. 

2. .Scofc Law : An official of the Court of 
Session, by whom extracts of decrees and 
other official documents are prepared and 
authenticated. 

3. Cloth-mamtfac. : A machine for expelling 
water from textile fabrics by the application 
of centrifugal force ; a hydro -extractor. 

* ex-tra-dic tion-a^ry, a. (Lat. extra = 
beyond, without, and diriia = a word, a say- 
ing.] Out of or beyond words ; not formed 
of words; consistiug in reality and not in 
words. [Diction.] 

“These extradictionary and real fallacies ." — Browne .* 

Vulgar Errours, bk. i, ch. iv. 

ex-tra-di tion, s. & a. (Fr., from Lat. ex 
= out, and traditio—a handing over; trado 
- to hand over.] 

A. As snbst . : The handing over or deliver- 
ing up by one notiou to another of fugitives 
from justice in pursuance of a treaty entered 
into, whereby each nation binds itself to 
deliver up to the other criminal refugees. 

B. .<4j adj. : Pertainiug to the surrender or 
delivering up of fugitives from justice : as, an 
extradition treaty. 

ex tra dite, v.t. [Lat. ex = out, away, and 
traditus, pa. par. of trado = to hand over, to 
deliver up.] To surrender, hand over, or 
deliver up, as from one nation to another ; as, 
To extradite a criminal refugee. 

“It is doubted whether he will be extradited for this 

offeuce ." — Daily Seict, July 19, 1883. 

ex tra'-dos, s. [Fr., from Lat. extras with- 
out. beyond, and Fr. dos; Lat. dorsum— the 
back.] 

Arch. : The exterior curve of an arch, 
measured on the top of the voossoirs, a3 op- 
posed to tlio soffit or intrados. 

cx-tra'-dosed, a. [Eag. extrados ; -ed.) 

Arch. : A term applied to ail arch when the 
curves of the intrados and extrados are con- 
centric and parallel. 

ex tra do'-tal, a. [Pref. extra, and Eng. 
dofai’(q.v.),] Not belonging to dower: as, 
extradotal property. 


" ex tra du 9 e, a. [Lat. extra = outside, 
without, and duco = to draw.] Drawn out. 

“If the Houle*!** not cxtraduce nr drawn out of the 
matter,"— Uuule: Mag- Astro- Mantix, |>. 93. 

* ex tra-es-sen'-tial (tial os sh.il), a. 

[Pref. extra, and Eng. essential (q.v.).J* Not 
essential ; beyond what is essential. 

” They persuaded uiodcsty ia all extrucstential doo 
trine*."— Olanvill; Eitay.viL 

ex-tra-f 6 li-a'-ceeus (ccous us shus), <t. 

[Pref. extra, and Eug. foliaceous (q.v.).] 

Dot. : Beyond a leaf ; away from the leaves 
or inserted in a different place from them. 

* ex tra-for-a'-ne-ous, a. ILat. extra - 
without, beyond, nod /bras = out of doors.] 
Out of doors ; out-door. 

“The weather anil a variety of extraforaneoiu occu- 
pations . . . inako it difficult for mo to Aud opportu- 
nities for writing. '—Cowper. 

*ex-tra-ge' nc-ous, a. [Lat. extra — with- 
out, beyond, and genus = a race, a kind.] 
Belonging to another kind. 

ex tra ju-di'-cial (cial as shal). a. [Pref. 
extra', and Eng. judicial (q. v.).]* Beyond or 
out of the ordinary course of judicial duty or 
process. An extrajudicial dictum is the same 
as an obiter dictum. [Oditer ] 

“The extrajudicial luterposltiou of the Judges not- 
withstanding. Burk*: Charges against Warren 
Hastings. 

cx tra-ju dl cial ly (cial as shal), o.dv. 
[Eng.* extrajudicial ; -ly.] In a manner diffe- 
rent from the ordinary course of judicial duty 
or process. 

"The confirmation of an election may be aald to ba 
done extrajudiciully. when opposition ensues there 
upon."— Ayliffc: Parergon. 

*ex-tra-lim'-i-tar y, a. [Pref. extra, and 
Eng. limitary (q. v*).] Being or lying beyond 
the limits or bounds : as, extrulimitary land. 

*ex- tra - log - 1C al, a. [Pref. extra, and 
Eug. logical (q.v.).] 'Lying out of or beyond 
the province of logic. ( Sir W. Hamilton.) 

* cx-tra-log'-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. exfra- 
legical ; -ly.] In an extralogical manner ; 
without recourse to logic. 

"This was by logicians recognised contingently and 
thereloi-e extralog tcally. Sir W. Hamilton. {Ogilvxe.) 

* ex- tra - mi- ssion, s. [Lat. extra ~ out, 
beyond,* and missio = a sending ; mitto — to 
e^id.] A sending out; emission. 

"AriBtotle, Alhazeii, and others, hold that sight is 
l»y reception, and not by extra m ission.~—#roicn e . Vul- 
gar Errours, bk. liL. ch. vii. 

*cx-tra mun-dane, a. [Pref. extra, and 
Eng. mundane (q.v.).] Beyond tlie limits of 
the material world. 

" ‘Tis A philoeopliy that gives the exactast topography 
of the exmiwt undone Bpaces.’'— tilanviU: Scepsis Scirn- 
tifica, ch. XV l. 

ex-tra-rniir -al, a. [Pref. extra, and Eng. 
mural (q.v.).]* Beyond or uotside of the 
walls or boundaries of a place. Thus it is the 
word especially applied to burials in cemeteries 
outside of towns, as opposed to intramural— 
i.e., in the town churches or church yards. 

cx -tran' e-ous, a. [Lat. extraneus, from 
extra = without, beyond ; Sp. exfra^o ; Port 
esfran/io.] Foreign ; not belonging to a thing; 
not intrinsic ; external, not essential. 

‘‘Relation Is not contained in the real existence of 
thiugs, but something extraneous aud superinduced." 
—Locke. 

If Crabb thus discriminates hetween extra- 
neous, extrinsic , and foreign : “ The exfraaeotw 
is that which forms no necessary or natural 
part of anything ; the extrinsic is that which 
forms a part or has a connectioo, but ouly in 
an indirect form ; it is not an inherent or 
component part : the foreign is that which 
forms no part whatever, and has no kind of 
connection. . . . Extraneous and extrinsic 
have a general and abstract sense; but /foreign 
has a particular signification ; they always 
pass over to some object either expressed or 
understood : hence we say extraneous ideas, or 
exfriasic worth ; but that a particular mode 
of acting is foreign to the general plan pursued. 
Anecdoies of private individuals would be 
extraneous matter in a general history ; the 
respect and credit which men gain from their 
fellow-citizens by an adherence to rectitude is 
the extrinsic advantage of virtue ; it is foreign 
to tlie purpose of one who is making an abridg- 
ment of a work to enter into details in any 
particular part.” (Crabb : Eng. Hynon.) 
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extraneously— extravagantly 


extraneous modulation, s. 

Music: A modulation to an extreme or un- 
related key. ( Stainer <£ Barrett .) 

Bx-trnn'-e-ous-l$r, adv. [Eng. extraneous; 

- ly .] In an extraneous manner. 

•’By their beiug extraneomly overruled. '—Lau> 
Theory of Religion, pt 11 L 

* ex - tra - oc- u - lar, a. [Pref. extra, and 
Eng. ocular (q.v.’).] 

Entom. (0/ some antenna. ): Inserted on the 
out*ldes of the eyes. 

he tra of-fi -clal (cial as shal),a. [Pref. 
extra * and Eng. official (q.v.).] Beyond or 
without tbe limits of official duty. 

6x-tra or -dm-a-rl ly, adv. [Eng. extra - 
ordinary ; -ly.) In an extraordinary manner 
or degree ; in a manner or degree out of the 
ordinary or usual course ; remarkably, un- 
commonly. 

"An ordinance Immediately and extraordinarily 
revealed from God-"— Warburton : Alliance between 
Church & State, bk 1. (Notes.) 

ex tra-or'-din-a ri-ness, * ex-tra- 
or -din -a rl nesse, $. [Eng. extraordi- 
nary; -ness.] The quality of being extra- 
ordinary, unusual, or out of the common ; 
uncommonuess, remarkablenesa. 

M I choose same few either for the extraordinarinct* 
of their guilt, or the frequency of their practice."— 
Government of the Tongue. 

ex tra or’ din-a-ry, * ex-tra-or din- 
a-ri,* * ex tra-or-din-a-rie, <fc 

s. [Lat. extraoi\linarius, from extra — beyond, 
and ordinarius — ordinary (q.v.); Sp. & Port, 
erf rnordinario; Ital. estraorainario; Ft. extra- 
ordinaire.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Beyond or out of the ordinary or common 
course or order; unusual; not usual, cus- 
tomary, regular, or ordinary. 

"The Indians worshipped rivers, fountain*, rocks, 
or great stones, and all things which seemed to have 
something extraordinary la them. ‘ — 

2. Of an uncommon or unusual degree or 
kind ; remarkable, uncommon; rare, eminent; 
wonderful. 

’’The house was built of fair and strong ttone, cot 
affecting so much any extraordinary kind of fineness, 
as an honourable representing of a firm stetsliuess. 
Sidney 

3. Special ; sent or appointed for a special 
purpose or occasion : as, an ambassador ex- 
traordinary. 

* 4. Foreign ; mercenary. 

"SouJdlera of another country that come to serve 
for paye : ex traord marie souldiera," — Xomem lator. 

* B. As adv. : Extraordinarily, uncom- 
monly, remarkably. 

** They have extraordinary good eyes, and will discry 
a sail at sea farther, and see any. thing better, than 
w e — Dumpier: Voyage* (an, 1661). 

* C. As subst. : Any thing extraordinary, 
nnusual, nr out nf the ordioary course, order, 
or kind. 

" All the extraordinarie * In the world, which fall 
out by no steady rule* and causes, I style prodigies 
preternatural."—/. Spencer: On Prodigiet, p. 163. 

^1 Crabb thus discriminates between extra- 
ordinary aod remarkable : " These words are 
epithets both opposed to the ordinary ; and 
in that sense the extraordinary is that which 
in its own nature is remarkable : but things, 
however, may be extraordinary which are not 
remarkable, and the contrary. The extraor- 
dinary is that which is out of the ordinary 
course, but it does not always excite remark, 
and is not therefore remarkable , es when we 
apeak of an extraordinary loan, an extraor- 
dinary measure of government : on the other 
hand, when the extraordinary conveys the 
idea of what deserves notice, it expresses 
much more than remarkable. There are but 
few extra ordinary things, many things are 
remarkable: the remarkable is eminent; the 
extraordinary is supereminent : the extraor- 
dinary excites our astonishment; the re mark- 
able only awakens our interest and attention. 
The extraordinary is unexpected ; the remark- 
able is sometimes looked for.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 

extraordinary ray, s. 

Optics : One of the two rays resulting from 
double refraction. 

gx tra-pa-ro chi-al, a. [Pref. extra, and 
Eng. 'parochial (q.v.).] Beyond, outside of, 
or not reckoned within the limits of any 
I>arish. 


"The sovereign is entitled to all the tithe* arising 
In extra- parochial placet: though it uiay be doubted 
]hiw far this article, ns well a* the last, eau be reckoned 
part of hi# revenue : sluco a corody support* only hil 
chaplain*, and these extraparnchial tithes are held 
under an Implied trust, that lie will distribute then* 
for the good of the clergy in general."— Bluckttone t 
Comment., bk i., ch. 8. 

cx tra pa ro chi al ly, adv. [Eng. extra- 
parochial'; -ly. ] (Jut of or beyond the limits 
of a parish. 

" In the ease of a cha|>el extraparochially situate. 
Hartley ; Cha rget, p. 2»7. 

cx tra physic al, a. [Pref. extra, and 
Eng. physical (q.v.).] Not subject to or bound 
by physical laws or methods. 

ex tra pro-fo'-sslon al, a. [Pref. extra , 
and Eng. professional (q'.v.).] Foreign to, or 
not coming within the onlioary duties of a 
profession. 

ex tra pro vln'-clal (clal as shal), a. 

[Pref. extra, and Eng. provincial (q.v.).] Out 
of or beyond the limits of the same province 
or jurisdiction ; not under the jurisdiction of 
the same archbishop. 

" An extraprovincial citatlau Is not valid . . . above 
two days' Journey."— Ayliffe • Parergon. 

ex tra reg -u lar, a. [Pref. extra , ana Eng. 
regular (q.v.).'J but of rule ; beyond ordinary 
rules. 

•* Such things as these axe cxlraregulur and coutln. 
gent. —Bp- Taylor : DU c. of Confirmation, J 6. 

ex- tra ter-ri tor i al, a. [Pref. extra , 
and Eng. ferriforial (q.v.).] Beyond, or with- 
out the limits of a particular territory or 
jurisdiction. 

ex tra ter-ri tdr-l&T-i-ty, s. [Pref. 

extra ; Eng. territorial (q.v.), and suiT. -ify.] 
Immunity from a country’s laws like that 
enjoyed by an ambassador. (Mharton.) 

ex tra trop ic-al, a [Pref. extra , aod 
Eng. 'tropical (q.v.).] Beyond, or outside of 
the tropics, north or south. 

* ex traught (gh silent), pa. par. or a. [Ex- 
tract, v.J 

1. Distracted, distraught. 

*' Being exlraught of her inind. ’ —Brende : Quintuj 
Curtiut, fo. 227. 

2. Extracted, descended. 

"Shamest thou not, knowing wheace thoa art ex- 
tra ught, 

To let thy tongue detect thy baseborn heart t 

Shaketp. : S Henry VI,. 11. 2. 

ex-tra- u ter-Ine, a. [Pref. extra , and Eng* 
uterine (q.v.).] 

Pathol. : A term applied to a rare condition 
of morbid gestation, generally the sequence of 
pelvic inflammation, extendiogto the Fallopian 
tube, and rendering tbe passage impervious to 
tbe fertilized ovum. ( Quain : Diet . Med.) 

ex-tra v'-aganse, t ex trav^-a-gan ^y, 

s. [Fr. extravagance, from Low Lat. extrava- 
gant, from Lat. extra — beyond, without, and 
Vagans = wandering, pr. par. of vagor = to 
wander; Sp. exframjjancia; Ital. estravagama.] 
1* A wanderiog from the prescribed or 
proper course ; a digression. 

" I have tcouhled you too far with this extravagance : 
I shall make no delay to recall myself into the road 
again." — Hammond. 

2. A wandering or going into excess or be- 
yond due limits. 

" The Crolsades gave mnch occasion to these Institu- 
tions ; and the extravagance as* carried bo far, that 
the military orders were instituted ainaug the rest. '— 
Bolin gbroke : A uthorityin Hatter* of Religion, essay iv. 

3. Outrage, violence, excessive vehemence. 

" Mow many, by the wild fury aod extravagancy of 
their own passions, have put their bodies Irto a com- 
bustiou." — Tillotson. 

4. Unnatural tumour ; bombast. 

"Some verses of my own. Maxiuun and Almanxor. 
cry vengeance upon me for their extravag 
Drydcn. 

5. Wildness, irregularity, outrage. 

"To keep the private soldiers . . . from running 
Into greater extravagancic* and disorders,"— Ludlote : 
Memoir*. 1. 166. 

6. Wildness, want of restraint. 

*' Could we trust the extravagancy 
Gf every poet's youthful fancy." 

Lloyd : A familiar Letter of Rhymes. 

7. Excessive expenditure ; waste, prodi- 
gality, profusion, dissipation. 

"8be was so expensive, that the Income of three 
dukes was not enough to supply her extravagance.''— 
Arbuthnot. 

* 8. A caprice. 

"Balnnimid was then In his extra vaganciet."— Comi- 
cal Hut. of Francion (1655). 


ex trdv'-a-gant, a. & s. [Fr., from Low 
Lut. extravagant, from extra — beyond, with- 
out, and vagor = to wander ; Sp. extravugante ; 
Hal. tatravagante.) 

A. Asadjeriive: 

* 1. Wandering out of due bounds or limits. 

" The extravagant aud erring *plrlt hie* 

To hi* couflue." Shakejp. : JLnnte', L L. 

* 2. Wandering, digressing, circuitous. 

•* I greatly admired tbe extravagant turnings, in- 
sinuations, aud growth of certalue birch tree* among 
the rock*."— Evelyn : Memoir*. 

3. Not keeping within due bounds ; un- 
restrained, wild, irregular. 

"There appears snuiethuig nobly wild and extrava- 
gant In great natural geniiuea."— Additoa. 

4. Excessive, exceeding due bouoda. 

“They fined Dr. Mninwariug £1,000 for n foolUh and 
extravagant sermon uj>on monarchy.”— /. 8. Brewer: 
Engluh Studie*, p. 82. 

5. Wasteful, profuse, prodigal, or lavish in 
expenditure. 

"An extravagant man. who has nothing else to re- 
coin uteud him but a false generosity.' — Additonz 
Spectator. 

G. Wasteful, excessive, profuse, prodigal : 
as, Ilis expenditure is extravagant. 

* 7. Wild or foolish in fancies or thoughts. 

" Shall 1 be so extravagant to thiuk 
That happy judgment* and competed spirits. 

Will challenge me for taxing such a* tbeset" 

B. Jonton Every Man out of hit Rumour. (Induct) 
El. As substantive: 

* L Ordinary language : 

1. One who is bound by no general rules ; 
one who goes to excess. 

"The extravagant t among u* may be really di*. 
tracted In the adairs of religion. Glanvilt : Etiayt, lv. 

2. One who is extravagant in his expendi- 
ture ; a wasteful or prodigal person. 

" The wild extravagant, whose thoughtless hand 
With lavish, tasteless, pride commits expense " 
Dodtley Pain A Patience. 

II. Ch. Hist . (PI. Extravagants) : A collec- 
tion of opinions, decrees, Ac., constituting 
part of the canon law, and published after the 
Clementines. Twenty of these, the first pub- 
lished , were called Extravagantes Joannis , 
having been sent forth in a.d. 1317, by 
Pope John XXII. To these have been added 
five books containing decrees by subsequent 
popes, called Extravagantes Communes. These 
brought down the collection to the year 1483. 
The reason why they were called Extrava- 
gants was that in place of being digested or 
arranged with the other papal constitutions, 
they were in a manner detached from theae 
and atood apart. 

“Twenty constitutions of pope Joha XXII are called 
the exfrar<w«M(* ; for that they being written In no 
order or method, vagantur extra corpu* collectionum 
canonum. '—Aylifie : Parergon. 

Crabb thus discriminates between extrava- 
gant, lavish, profuse , and prodigal : “The idea 
of using immoderately is implied in all these 
terms, but extravagant is the most general in 
its meaning and application. The extravagant 
man apends his money without reason ; the 
prodigal man spends it in excesses. . . . One 
may be extravagant with a amall sum where it 
exceeds one’s means ; one cannot be prodigal 
without great property. . . . Extravagant and 
prodigal serve to designate habitual as well as 
particular actions ; lavish and profuse are em- 
ployed only of that which is particular : hence 
we say to be lavish of one’s money, ooe’s 
presents, and the like ; to be profuse in one’s 
entertaioments, both of which may be modea 
of extravagance . An extravagant man, how- 

ever, in the restricted seose, mostly spends 
upon himself to indulge liis whims and idle 
fancies; but a man may be lavish and profuse 
upon others from a misguided generosity. In 
a moral use of these terms, a man is extrava- 
gant in his praises who exceeds either in 
measure or application : he is prodigal of his 
strength who consumes it by an excessive 
use : he is lavish of his compliments who 
deals them out ao largely and promiscuously 
as to render them of no service : he is profuse 
in his acknowledgments who repeats them 
oftener, or delivers them in more words, than 
are necessary. Extravagant and profuse are 
said only of individuals ; prodigal and lavish 
may be said of many in a general sense.” 
(Crafife : Eng. Synon.) 

ex trav'-a gant ly, adv . [Eng. «rtro«a- 
gant; -ly.] 

1. In an extravagant manner ; wildly ; with- 
out restraint. 

" Mankind hatb been more extravagantly mod In 
jutuiy tenet* fO>out religion thau In anything else 
whatsoever." — Glanvill : Sermoiu, No. 2. 
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2. In an unreasonable or excessive manner 
or degree ; excessively ; to excess ; beyond 
due limits. 

•'The king was not well pleased with this act. ns 
being extravagantly sever e.‘‘— dunn-t . Hut. Own 
TVme, an. 1670. 

3. In an extravagant, wasteful, or prodigal 
manner. 

fix trAy-a-gant-ness, s. [Eng. extrava- 
gant; -ness.] 'The quality of being extrava- 
gant; extravagance. 

fix tr&v -a-gants, s . pi . [Extravagant, 

II.] ' 

fix tr&v-a-gan'-za, s. [Ital.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : An extravagant or wild 
flight of feeling or language. 

2, Music £ Drama : A piece or composition 
designed to produce effect by its wild irregu- 
larity. It differs from a burlesque in being an 
original composition, not a mere travesty. 

•• This style of dialogue is far In advance of anything 
that Is heard in modem burlesque or extravaganza. — 
Athenamm, March 27. 1380, p. 120. 

fix -trav-a-g&n'-zist, «. [Eug. extrava- 
ganza); -ist.) An extravagant or eccentric 
person ; a writer of extravaganzas. 

"One of the best of that numerous school of extrava - 
ganxists.'" — E. A Poe: Marginalia, cxv. 

* ex- trftv'-a gate, v.t. [Lat. extra - beyond, 
without, ail’d vagatus, pa. par. of yagor = to 
wander.] To wander beyond due limits. 

•'When the body plunges Into the luxury of sense, 
the mind will extravagate through all the regions of 
a violated Imagination."— Warburton : Work*, vol. x., 
ser. 20. 

* ex trav a-ga'-tion, s. [Lat. extra = be- 
yond, without, awl vagatio — a wandering.] A 
wandering beyond due limits; excess, outrage. 

"I do not pretend to Justify the extravagatiom of 
the mob.”— Smollet. 

fix tr&v'-a-sate, v.t. & i. [Lat. extra = be- 
yond, without ; vas = a vessel, and Eng. stiff. 
•ate; Fr. extravase r ; Sp. extravasar ; ltal. 
estravasare.] 

A. Trans : To force or let out of the proper 
vessels, us blood. 

B. Intrans. : To go out of the proper vessels, 
as the blood and humours sometimes do. 
(Kersey.) 

©x trav'-asated, a. [Eng. ext ravasut(e) ; 
-«Z.] Forced out of the proper vessels, as 
blood out of the blood-vessels. 

"The viscous matter, which lies like leather upon 
the rxtravasa ted hlood of pleuretick iieople. may be 
dissolved by a due degree of heat."— Arbuthnot : On 
Aliments. 

fix-tr&V-a sa'-tlon, s. [Fr. extravasation; 
Sp. extravasation, ; Ital. estravasazionc.] [Ex- 

TRAVASATE.] 

1. The act of forcing or letting out of the 
proper containing vessels or ducts. 

•• Causing also some extravasation. "'—Boyle : Works, 
11.83, 

2. The state of being forced or let out 
of the proper containing vessels or ducts ; 
effusion. 

“Aliment, too viscous, obstructing the glands, and 
by its acrimony corroding the small vessels of the 
lungs, Rfter a rupture and extravasation of hlood, 
easily produces an ulcer."— Arbuthnot : On Aliment*. 

fix tra-v&s'-cu lax, a. [Pref. extra , and 
Eng. * vascular *(q.*v.).] Being out of the 
proper vessels. 

* cx-tr&v'-e-nate, a. [Lat. extra = beyond, 
without, and vena = a veiu.] Let out of the 
veins. 

“That there Is a magnetick way of curing wounds, 
by anointing the weapon : and that tbo wound is 
affected in like manner as is the extravenate hlood bv 
the syiu pal he tick medicine as to matter of fact, is with 
circumstances of good evidence asserted."— Olanvill : 
Scepsis Sdentifica, ch. iii. 

* fix tra ver -Sion, s. [Lat. extra - beyond, 
without, and versio = a turning ; verto = to 
turn.] The act of throwing out ; the state 
of being thrown out. 

“ Nor does there intervene heat to afford them any 
colour to pretend that there ia made an ejrtrai'crsiou 
of the sulphur, or of any of the two other supposed 
principles."— Boyle : Works, iv. 280. 

* ex treat', s. [Fr. extrait = drawn, extracted.] 

Extraction. {Spenser: F. Q., V. x. i.) 

ex treme, ’ex-treame, *ex-treem, a., 

adv., & s. [Fr. extreme, from Lat. extremus, 
superl. of exterus = outward, exterior (q.w); 
Sp. & Port, extreme ; Ital. estremo.] 


A- As adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Last, farthest, utmost, outermost. 

" Tho hairy foal 

Stood on the extremist verge of the swift brook.” 
Shttkcsp. : As J'ou Like It, ii. 1. 

2. Last in poiut of time : as, the extreme 
momenta of life. 

•“ The extreme parts of time,” 

Shakcsp. : Love * Iai hour's Lott, v. 2 

3. Last ; beyond which there is no resource. 

•“ l go the extremest remedy to prove, 

To drink oblivion, and to dreuch my love." 

Dryden : Theocritus ; Idyll. xxilL 

4. Pressing in the utmost degree ; utmost, 
greatest, most violent. 

"The extremist hardships and difficulties that ever 
happen to any man."— sharp ; Sermons, vol. 11L, ser. 15. 

5. Most intense or severe : as, extreme cold. 
*6. Exceedingly strict, rigorous, or severe. 

"If thou. Lord, wilt be extreme to mark what ia 
done amiss. O Lord, who may abide it?"— Psalm exxx. 
13. (Prayer Book.) 

7. Carrying principles to the uttermost or 
to excess ; holdiug the strougest views. 

" There were laid on tlie table two manifestoes, one 
from the left, or ext reme liberal party lu the Synod.”— 
British Quarterly Itevicw (1873), vol. Ivil., p. 437. 

8. Carried to excess or to extremes ; ultra : 
as, He holds extreme opinions. 

II. .Music : 

1. Outside : as, extreme parts, the highest 
and lowest parts in part-music. 

2. Expanded to its furthest limit : as, ex- 
treme intervals, intervals greater than major 
or normal : c.g ., c to n JJ an extreme fifth. 
Such intervals are called also augmented, 
superfluous, or sharp. 

3. Not closely related ; a modulation into 
an extreme key is one into any key other than 
its own relative minor, its dominant and sub- 
dominant, and their relative minors. 

4. An old term for any key having more 
than three sharps or flats. 

* B. As adv. : Extremely. 

"This last fifteen years have been extreme bad for 
the graziers."— H ' a rburton : Ll/e. (Appendix.) 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The utmost, farthest, or outermost point 
or verge of anything ; the extremity. 

"About midway between the extremes of both pro- 
montories.”— Dampier . Voyages, vol. ii., pt. iii., p. 9. 

2. The utmost point, stage, or degree that 
can be supposed or endured. 

“And feel by turns the bitter change 
Of fierce extremes, extremes by change more fierce." 

Milton : P. L., iii. 593, 699. 

3. Excess ; the furthest poiut or degree to 
which any thing can be carried. 

"Avoid extremes, and ahun the faults of sueh 
Who still are pleased too little, or too much.” 

Pope : Essay on Criticism, 384, 385. 

4. Extremity of suffering, misery, or distress. 

“Tending to some relief of our extremes " 

Milton : P. L., x. 976- 

IL Technically : 

1. Logic: Either of the extreme terms of 
a syllogism ; that is, either tbe predicate or 
subject. 

“The syllogiatical form only shows, that If the 
intermediate Idea agree with those it is on both sides 
immediately applied to, then those two remote ones, 
or as they are tailed, extremes, do certainly agree. 
Locke. 

2. Math. : Either of the first and last terms 
of a proportion, the remaining two being the 
means. Also in a limited progression, either 
arithmetical or geometrical, the first and last 
terms are called extremes. 

For the difference between extreme and 
extremity , see Extremity. 

% (1) Extreme and mean ratio: 

Geom. : The ratio where a line is divided in 
such a manner that the greater segment is a 
mean proportional between the whole line and 
the lesser segment : that is, that the whole 
line is to the greater segment, as that greater 
segment is to the less. 

(2) Chord of the extreme sixth : 

Music : A chord of modern growth, *o called 
because the interval of an extreme or aug- 
mented sixth is contained in it, either directly 
or by inversion. (Stainer £ Barrett.) 

(3) Extremes of an interval : 

Music : The two sounds most distant from 
each other. 

extreme unction, s. 

1. Ecelesiol : Application of sacred oil to 


the eyes, the oars, the nostrils, the mouth, 
the hands, and the feet of a person danger- 
ously ill, the ceremony being designed to 
symbolize the application of the oil of grace 
to the soul. 

2. Ch. Hist. . In James v. 14, 15 the follow- 
ing injunction is given: "Is any sick among 
you ? let him call for the elders of the church ; 
and let them pray over him, anointing him 
with oil in the name of the Lord : and the 
prayer of faith shall save the sick, and the 
Lord shall raise him up ; and if he have com- 
mitted sins, they shall he forgiven him.” 
Here the anointing and prayer take place in 
connection with serious sickness, which they 
are designed to heal, whilst there Is also a 
spiritual element, the forgiveness of sins. 
Though little is said on the subject iu Church 
history, these directions were without doubt 
duly followed in the Christian Church gene- 
rally in the early centuries, and they have 
been carried out quite recently, and still are 
so by the "Peculiar People” (q.v.). In the 
seventh century the rite became prominent, 
and was the subject of careful consideration 
in the twelfth, stress being laid on the 
spiritual rather than on the curative effects of 
the ceremony. In the Council of Florence, 
A.n. 1439 to 1442, under the auspices of Pope 
Eugeni us IV., it was raised to the dignity of 
a sacrament, and the Council of Trent, be- 
tween a.d. 1545 and 1563, confirmed the deci- 
sion. It is now administered as an ordinance, 
preparing a dying person for the future state 
of existence rather than with a hope of re- 
moving liis malady and "raising him up” for 
further service in this world. Extreme Unc- 
tion is firmly rooted in the Roman Church, 
but is almost universally disused among Pro- 
testants. 

" ex treme less, a. [Eng. extreme; -Zcss.] 
Having no extremes or extremities ; bound- 
less, limitless, infinite. 

ex tre mc -ly, * ex treame ly, adv. [Eng. 
extreme; -ly.] In an extreme degree; to tha 
utmost poiut or degree ; very greatly, exceed- 
ingly. 

" Eyther excessively wbote or extremely cold*.”— 
Golding ■ Justine, fo. 169. 

* ex trem ist, s. [Eng. extrem(e); - ist .] One 
who holds extreme doctrines or opinions ; one 
who ia extreme in his views. 

ex trem i-ty, s. [Fr. extremity from Lat. 
extremitas > from extremus ; Sp. extremidad ; 
Ital. estremitd.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The utmost, farthest, or extreme point ; 
the verge, tbe point or border which forms the 
termination of anything. 

" Petr&rca's villa Is at the extremity farthest from 
Padua ."— Eustace : Classical Tour, vol. i, ch. Iv. 

2. The utmost parts ; the parts farthest 
removed from tbe middle. 

“ The extremity of pain often creates a coldness in 
the extremities, hut such a sensation is very consistent 
with an inflammatory distemper.” — Arbuthnot On 
Diet . 

3. The remotest or farthest parts or regions. 

" They sent fleets out of the Red Sea to the extremi- 
ties of .Ethiopia and imported quantities of precious 
goods." — A rbuthnot. 

4. The points in the utmost degree of oppo- 
sition, or at the utmost distance from each 
other. 

" Made up of all the worst extremities 
Of youth and age.” Denham: Sophy, l. 1. 

5. The highest or utmost degree ; tlia ex- 
treme point, as of pain, suffering, heat, 
cold, &c. 

" Whether the extremity of bodily pain were not the 
greatest evil that human nature was capable of suffer- 
ing." — Hay: On the Creation. (Epist. iledic.) 

6. A condition or position of tbe greatest 
distress, difficulty, or danger. 

“Eveu in that extremity the Mendlp miners stood 
bravely to their anna, ana sold their lives dearly." — 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

7. The worst or lowest degree or kind. 

"The world is running mad after farce, the extremity 
of bad (>oetry; or rather the judgment that is fallen 
on dramatic writing.”— Dryden : Vleomcnes. (Pref.) 

II. Zool. (PL): The limbs— i.e., the legs and 
arms — because they terminate the body in 
the particular direction in which they are 
extended. 

Crabb thus discriminates between extrem- 
ity and extreme: " Extremity is used in the 
proper or the improper sense ; extreme in the 
improper sense : we speak of the extremity of 
a line or an avenue, the extremity of a dress, 
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extricable— exulcerate 


but tho extreme of the fashion. In the moral 
sense, extremity is applicable to the outward 
circumstances ; extreme to the opinions and 
conductor men : in matters of dispute between 
Individuals it is a happy thing to guard against 
coming to extremities ; it is the characteristic 
of volatile tempers to be always in extremes, 
either the extreme of joy or the extreme of 
Borrow.’* (Crabh. : Eng. tig nan.) 

(2) For the difference hetween extremity ami 
end, see End. 

Sx'-trlo-a-ble, a. [Eng. extric(atc) ; -able ] 
That mayor can be extricated or disentangled. 
"Genii above roundiNh-euged, very villous, scares 
extricahle from the caJyx riicUumit; iu>d grasping if— 
Sir IF. Jones ; Select Indian Plant*. [RuJiardion.) 

Sx-tri-cate, v.t. [Lat. extricatus, pa. par. of 
extrim: ex — out, from, and tricat — trifles, 
impediments.] 

1. T<i disentangle, to set free, to disembar- 
rass or disengage from any perplexity, diffi- 
culty, complication, or embarrassment. 

"He h.ul brought himself Into great dlatres*. but 
had not tho dexterity to extricate himself out of it.'— 
Bumut Uitt. Own time, vol. r., lik. i. 

* 2. To solve, to clear from doubt or 
obsonrity. 

“Thi» cTtricatefh that question which hath »o much 
troubled the world. '— Hula: Origin Mankind, p. <0. 

3. To set free, to discharge ; to cause to be 
emitted or evolved : as To extricate moisture 
from a suhstance. 

If For the difference between to extricate 
and to disengage, see D is eng \ot\ 

ex-trl-ca -tion, s. [Extsicate.] 

1. The act or process of extricating, dis- 
entangling, or freeing from any difficulty, 
perplexity, or complication. 

"9he finds horself hound by the Iron chain of cir- 
cumstance, from which she can obtain no extrication." 
— IF. K Qladsto ne: Jueentua Mundt, p. 507. 

2. The act or process of sending out or 
emitting : as, the extrication of moisture from 
a substance. 

* ex trm'-so-cate, a. fLat. extrinsecus.] 
Coming from without. 

"Which nature doth not forme of her nvrno power, 
But are «trinjecufc. by inarvaUe wrought. ' 

Wisdom of Ur. Dodipol (1600). 

3 x trin -sic, * ex-trin -sick, * ex-trin- 
Slque, a. [Fr. extrinseque, from Lat. extrin- 
secus = from without, from extrin = extrim , 
adverbial form from exter — outward, exterior, 
and seens = by, beside. (.Sfceaf.)] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Ontside, outward, external ; 
proceeding from without ; not contained in or 
inherent in a body ; not esseatial ; opposed to 
intrinsic (q.v.). 

2. Scots Law: A term applied to facts and 
matters deposed to on oath, but which, not 
being relevant to the point at issue, cannot be 
taken as part of the evidence. 

For the difference between extrinsic and 
extraneous, see Ext a an ecus. 

extrinsic muscles, s . pi. 

Anat. : Those muscles of the limbs which 
are attached partly to the buibs and partly to 
the trunk. 

ex-trln-sic al, *ex trin-sec-al, *ex- 
trin-scc-all, a. k s. [Eng. exteinsic; -nL] 

A. .15 adj. : The same as Extrinsic (q.v.). 

" A l»ody cannot move, unless it be moved by some 
extrinsical a^eut: absurd it is to think that a body, 
by a quality m it, can work upon itself."— Digby : On 
Bodies. 

B. subst. : An outward accident or cir- 
cumstance ; something not pertainiag to the 
substance. 

"Against auy of the circumstantials and extrinsical* 
which belonged to it ."—Ueyltn: Reformation, iL 179. 

ex trin sic-al-ly, • ex-trin-sec al ly, 

adv. [Eng . extrinsical ; -ly.] From without ; 
outwardly. 

"If to suppose the soul a distinct substance from the 
body, and exerinsically advenient he an error, almost 
all the world hath been mistaken.*'— GlanviU. 

* cx-trin-sic-al-ness, s. [Eng. extrinsical; 
-Wes*] The quality of heing extriusical. 

* ex tro -it-ive, a . [Lat. extra = beyond, 

without, and eo (sup. itum) = to go.] Goiog 
after or seeking external objects, 

t £x tror se, ex tr or' -sal, a. [Fr. extrorse, 
as if from a Lat. rxtrorsns, For extroversns, from 
extra — beyond, without, aed versus = turned, 
pa, pnr. of verto = to turn ; comp, dextrorsvs.] 


Botany : 

1. Gen. : On the outer side ; turned outside 
from the axis uf growth of the series of organa 
to which it belongs. 

2. Spec. : Used of the longitudinal dehis- 
cence of ao anther, when it takes place, aa in 
certain eases ii. does, on the outer side, facing 
the corolla. Example, the lridaceie (q.v.). 

ex-tro ver si on. s. [Lat. extra — beyond, 
without, and rcrsio = a turning.] 

Surg. : The turning of an organ inside out ; 
aa, for example, the bladder. 

* cx truct', * cx -struct , v.t. [Lst. exstruc- 
tus, pa. ]iar. of exsfruo.] To build or pile up. 

"These liltfh exstrueted spires he writ 
That mortal DvHiuh must quit." 

Ilyrom: Remarks on IIorace,.h)c. Hi., ode 3. 

* ©x true' tion, 5. [Lat. extructio , cxstrnctia, 
from exstruo, extruo.) The act of buildiug up|; 
construction. 

* ex truc'-tive, a. [Eng. extruct ; • ive .) 
Forming into a structure; raising up; con- 
structing. 

" If tt were not aa eaay for tin to say that papistry ia 
hoth affirmative and extructi** of ill wickeanea." — 
Fulke • Answ. to Frarine* Uecl. (158d), p. 4L 

* ox true' tor, s. [Lst. extractor , exstntetor, 
from extruo, exstruo.] A builder, a constructor, 
a contriver, a fabricator. 

* ex tru de, v.t. [Lat. extrudo : ex = out, and 
trudo = to push.] 

1. To thrust out or away ; to push ont or 
off ; to drive off or out ; to expel ; to displace. 

’’ Who so irregularly and wrongfully had extruded 
St. Chrysostom. —Barrow • 0/ the Pope's Supremacy. 

2. To expose. ( Drayton : Barons' Wars.) 

* ex-tru sion, s. [Lat. rxtrusus, pa. per. of 
extrudo .] *The act of thrusting, driving, or 
pushing out ; expulsion, displaeeraeat. 

**The treaties should he followed to the extrusion 
fmm all their dominions.**— Sir T. Wyatt : To Crom- 
well (15401. 

* ex tu berate, * ex-tu -ber aji-$y, 

$. [Lat. extubemns, pr. par. of extubero : ex = 
out, from, and tuber = a swelling, a tumour.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A swelling or rising from any 
body ; a protuberance, a knot, a prominence. 

‘“And the dry land appeared:* Not so precisely 
glohous as before, but recompenced with aa exlaber- 
ancy of hills and mountain;!.’'- Ortgory : Moles on 
Passages in Scripture, p. 114. 

2. Med. : A swelling or rising of the flesh. 

* cx-tu-bcr ant, a. [Lat. extuberans, pr. 
par. of extnbero.) Swelled up ; protuberant, 
rising up. 

" A yolk extuberant in tho middle of the undersur. 
face. "—Archceologia, vui. xii. (1795), p. 42. 

* ex tu -ber ate, v.i. [Lat. extuberatus, pa. 
par. of extubero.) To swell or rise up ; to be- 
come protuberant. 

* ex-tu-ber-a -tion, $. [Lat. extuberatus, pa. 
par. of extubero. ] The act of swelbng op ; a 
swelling, a protuberance. 

" In both there is matter for humility to work on ; 
In both there are excrescences ami ej :tuberation* to he 
lojit off." — Fnrindon : Sermons (1647), p.582. 

* ex tu mes - 5 en 5 e, s. [Fr., from Lat. extu- 
mescens, pr. par. nf extumcsco : ex — out, Bnd 
fumesco = to begin to swell ; incept, of tumeo 
= to swell.] A swelling or rising. 

* ex tu -sion, 5. [Lat. extusns, pa. par. of ex- 
tundo: ex ~ out, aad fU7MZo=to beat.] The act 
of beating or driving away ; expulsion (Bacon.) 

ex-u ber-an^e, ex-u ber-an ^y, 5 . [Fr. 

exuberance, from Lat. exu&cmnfin, from exu- 
herans, pr. par. of exnbero: Sp. exnberancia ; 
ltal. esttbermira. ] [Exubehant.] The quality 
or state of being exuherant ; superfluous 
growth or abundance; excessive luxuriance or 
richness. 

" By the exuberance of our great benefactor's good- 
ne«3.‘ — Boyle: Works, vi. 763. 

ex-u -ber-ant, a. [Fr., from Lat. exuberans, 
pr. par. of* exubero — to be luxuriant: ex = 
out, fully, and ubero=. to be fruitful; nber — 
(a.) fruitful. (*.) an udder; Sp. exuberantc ; 
ltal. esuberanfe.] 

1. Exceedingly fruitful ; luxuriant in growth; 
characterized by abundance or richness. 

'* So with superior boon may your rich soil 
Ezuberaitt. Nature's heat blessings j*our 
O'er every laud." Thomson : Spring, 74-fl. 


2. Growing too luxuriantly or freely. 

"Continue yet to cleanse your vine* from exuberant 
hranche* tluit too much hinder the sun."— Stdyn : 
Kuieudar . August. 

3. Abounding in the utmost degree ; over- 
flowing, exceeding. 

“9nd» Sumeiue power. *nch nnvearc.hHhle wisdom, 
and such exuberant gonilne-oi, as may Justly ravish us 
to an amazement, rather than «. hare admiration,"— 
Boyle : Seraph U k Love. 

Crabh thus discrimi nates between exubera n t 
and luxuriant: “ These terms are both applied 
to vegetation in a flourishing state ; but exu- 
berance expresses the excess, nrnl luxuriance 
the perfection : in a fertile soil where plants 
are left unrestrainedly to themselves there 
will be an exuberance ; plants are to be seen 111 
their luxuriance only in seasons that are favor- 
able to thei n ; in the moral application, exu- 
berance of intellect ia often attended with a 
restless amhitlon . . . luxuriance of Imagina- 
tion is one of the greoceat gift* which a poet 
can boast of." (Crabb .* Eng. Synon.) 

cx u'-bcr-ant-ly,«dy. [Eng. exuberant ; -Zy.] 
lu an exuberant manner or degree; in the 
greatest plenty ; very richly or fully. 

* 6x-u'- ber-ate, v.i. [Lat. exubendns, pa. 
par. of exT/oero.] To abound in the highest 
degree ; to be exuberant. 

"All the loveliness imparted to the creature is lenf 
It, tu give us enlarged concept mn* uf that vaat con fin 
cnee and immensity that exuberates in God."— Boyle 
Works, L 204. 

*cx-uc coiis, *ex suc'-cous, a. [Lat. ex- 

succus: ex — out, away, and euccus — juice, 
moisture ] Free from or without moisture, 
juice, or sap ; dry. 

’'This is to he effected not only in the plant y«t 
(rrowing. but in that which is brought rxucrous nud 
dry unto us."— Browne . Vulgar Errours, lik. 1L, cb. vL 

Ex u con-ti-ans (tl as sbl) r 5. pi. [Frora 
the Greek words e£ nuV ovrtov (ex ouk onton) — 
from persons or things not existing, from ooo- 
existences.] 

Cb. Hist. : An Ariau sect which arose in tho 
fourth century. They held that Jesua might 
indeed be called God. and the Word of God, 
but only in a sense consistent with his having 
been brought forth “from ooa-existenees K 
[Etym.], that is, that there was a time when 
be did not exist, and that consequently lie was 
but a creature. (Schlcgel.) 

*cx-ud -ate r v.t. [Lat ezudatus, exsudatus, 
pa. par. o*f exudo, ez*udo.) To exude. 

"Some perforations through which the humour 
Included doth exudate."— Browne : Vulgar Errours . 
bk. hi., cb. iv. 

ex u-da -tion, * ex su-da -tion, s. [Eng. 
exi idatus, exsudatus, pa. par. of exudo , exsudo 
— to exude (q.v.).] 

]. The act or process of exuding or passing 
out as sweat ; the state of being emitted as 
moisture through the pores ; a discharge of 
humours or moisture. 

"The tumour sometimes arises by a general exuda- 
tion out of tho cutis." — Wiseman: Surgery. 

2. Tliat which is exuded. 

"The hnm mine -bird feed* ou flowers, whose exuda- 
tions with his long little hill he sucks like the bee."— 
Boyle : Works, v. 369. 

exudation-corpuscles, 5. pi. 

Pathol. : Spherical or rounded corpuscles of 
very minute size, oceurringin connection with 
the corpuscular form of inflammatory exu- 
dation. They are called also grannie-cells, 
granular-cells, or granular-corpuscles. (Griffith 
A Hen/rey.) 

ex u de, v.t. k t. [Lat. cjudo, exsudo = to 
sweat nut : ex = out, Bnd sudo = to sweat ; 
Fr. exuder, exsuder.] 

A. Trans. : To emit or discharge through 
pores, as sweat, moisture, or other liquid 
matter ; to give ont. 

" Our forests exude turpentine in tbe greatest abund- 
ance. — /height. 

B. Intrans. : To issue, flow out, or be dis- 
charged through the pores, as sweat. 

*' From whence exudes a white suhstance with a very 
foetid smelL"— Pennant: British Zoology: The Badger. 

* cx iil, s. [Lat.] An exile. 

" For the regiment of the Roman rxuls. " — P. Hol- 
land : Linus : p. 46. 

* ox ill' -^er-ate, v.t. k i. [Lat. exulceratus, 
pa. par. of exulcero = to cause to suppurate : 
ex - out, and ulcero = to make sore ; ulcus 
(genit. nlceris) = a sore, an ulcer; Fr. exul- 
ccrer; Sp. exulcerar ; ltal. esulcerare.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; wo, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, s6n ; mute, cub, oiire, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce = e ; ey = a. qu - Uw. 
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A. Transitive : 

]. Lit. : To make ulcerated; to cause or 
raist* sores or ulcers on. 

•‘Thin ttcrnnoiiloui! soot . . . comes in time to cxul- 
c trafe the lungs ." — Evelyn : Fumifugtum , pt. i. 

2. Fig . ; To alflict, to fret, to annoy. 

*' Exasperate, ex ulcerate, and raise 
Dire inflammation." 

Milton: Samson Agonistes, 625 . 

B. Intrans.: To become ulcerated or sore. 

'•Sharp and eager humours will not evaporate ; and 

then they must exul< k <rate, and so may endanger the 
•overelgnty.ltsclf,' — Bacon : Speech in /'art. (7 Jac. I.). 

* ex - ul - 9er - ate, a. [Lat. cxulccratiis.] 
IExulcf.rate, P.] 

1. Lit. : Uendi-rcd sore, diseased, or ulcerated. 

"As a corrupt spittle shows exuicerate lungs."— 
Bishop Hall: Christian Moderation, bk. iL, 5 H. 

2. Fig. : Annoyed, fretted, vexed, enraged, 
galled, mortified. 

"Finding the king's mind bo exuicerate, as he re- 
jected all counsel that tended to mild and gracious 
proceeding.' — Bacon : Observ. on a Libel in 155(2. 

1 ex ul - 9 er - a - tion, 5 . [Lat. exulceratio, 
from exukeratus, pa. par. of ervlcero ; Fr. 
entice ration ; Sp. exulceracion ; ltal. esnkrti- 
zione.) 

1. Lit. : The act of causing to become ulcer- 
ated or sore ; the state of becoming ulcerated. 

” Exnleerations caused either by exti eame cold or 
burning.'— P. Holland.: Plinie, bk. xxxii., ch. iv. t 

2. Fig. : Frettiog, vexation, annoyance, 
exaevrabation. 

'* This exulrrration of mind mode him apt to take 
all occasions of contradiction." — Hooker. 

*ex ul -^er-a-tlve. n. [Eng. exulcerat(e); 
-ivc. 3 Tending to cause or form ulcers on a 
body. 

"The leaves and hrnuncbea he exulcer ative."—P. 
Holland: Plinie, bk. xxiii., ch. 1 

* ex-uI^er-jUtdr-y, Q. [Eng. ezulcernt(e) ; 
-ory. 1 Having a tendency to cause ulcers; 
exonerative. 

ex ult’, v.i. [Lat. exulto, exsulto — to leap up, 
from exsultus , pa. par. of exsilio =to leap out: 
ex = out, and salio — to leap.] To leap for 
joy ; to rejoice exceedingly ; to be glad above 
measure ; to triumph. (Followed by over 
before the subject of exultation.) 

* ex-ult-an 9 e, * e$-iilt'-an- 9 y, s. [Lat. 
crwZfnnfta, exsultantia, from exultans, exsultans, 
pr. par. of exulto t exsulto.] The act of exult- 
ing, exultation. 

"Joys, comforts, ex ultancet, and all the sweetness of 
our life."— Hu rton: Anatomy qf Melancholy, p. 542. 

ex ult ant, a. [Lat. exultans, exsultans, pr. 
par. of fx«7fo, exsulto = to exult (q.v.).] Exult- 
ing, l-ejoicing. triumphing ; feeling or dis- 
playing exultation. 

" Gaily the splendid armament along 
Exultant ploughed." Thomson : Britannia, 68 

£x-ul-ta/-tion, s. [Lat. exultatio, exsuttatio , 
from exsulto , cxsuUo = to exult (q.v.) ; O. Fr. 
exultation; Sp. exultacion.) The actor state 
of exulting; great joy or delight ; a feeling of 
triumph or rapturous delight over any advan- 
tage gained or success achieved. 

“ Hope mid exultation succeeded to discontent and 
dismay.’— Macaulay : Hitt. Buy., ch. xiv. 

<5x ult'-ihg, pr. par,, a., & s. [Exult.] 

A. «fc B. As pr. par. <£• particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As snbst. : The same as Exultation (q.v.). 

ex ult lrig ly, adr. [Eng. exulting ; Ay.] In 
an exulting manner ; with exultation or 
triumph. 

* ex tin -date, v.i [Lat. exnndatus, pa. par. 
of cxuntlo : ex = out, and undo = to rise in 
waves ; unda = a wave.] To overflow. 

* ex un da tion. s. [Lat. exundatio, from 
exumtatus , pa. par. of exundo .] 

1. Lit. : The act of overflowing ; an overflow. 

*' A grout part of Flanders being drowned by an 

exuudation, or breaking In of the sea." — Holinshed : 
Henry I, (an. 11081. 

2. Fig.: An overflowing abundance. 

" It is more worthy the Deity to attribute the cron 
tion of the world to the extmdation and overflowing uJ 
his transcendent and InOnite goodness."— Bay: On tho 
Creation, pt. 1. 

* ex -un -gu-late, v.t. [Lat. exungulatus , pa. 
par. of cxuhgulo: ex — out, away, and lingula 
= a claw, a hoof, dimin. of unguis = a nail, a 


hoof,] To pare off or remove the nails or other 
superfluous parts from. 

* ex uri gu-la'-tlon, s. [Eng. ezungul(ak) ; 
•ation.] The act of paring the nails or super- 
fluous parts from. 

* ex-u'-per-a bio, a. [Lat. exuperabilis, ex - 
superabihs , from exupero, exsupero — to sur- 
pass.] That may be surpassed or overcome. 
[Exuperate.] 

* ex u per-an9e, s. [Lat. exuprrantia, ex- 
snperantio , from exupero ns, cxsvperans, pr. 
par. of exupero, exsupero : ex (iutens.) and 
svpcro = to surpass.] The act of surpassing 
or overcoming ; the state of being surpassed ; 
overbalance, excess of weight, power, or au- 
thority. 

"Some hath leas variation than London; for on tho 
west side of Rome ftre seated France, Spain, and Ger- 
many, which take off the ixaperunce, and balance the 
vigour of the Eastern parts. '— Browne. 

* ex-u'-per ant, a. [Lat. exuperans , exsu- 
perans , pr. par. of exupero, exsupero .] Sur- 
passing, overcoming, overbalancing, exceeding 
in power or authority. 

* ex- u'-per-ate, v.t. [Lat. exuperatus, ex - 
sitperatus, pa. par. of exupero, exsupero = to 
surpass : ex - out, away, and supero = to over- 
come, to surpnss ; super =. above.] To over- 
come, to surpass, to overbalance, to exceed, 
to surmount. 

* ex-n per-a'-tlon, 5, ILat. exuperatus, ex- 
superatus , pa, par. of exupero, exsupero .] The 
act of overcoming, surpassing, surmounting, 
or exceeding. 

* ex-ur ger^e, s. [From Lat. exsurgo = to 
rise out or up : cx = out of, and surgo = to 
rise.] The act of rising or coming into view. 
(Baxter.) 

* ex-ur '-gent, a. [Lat. exnirgens , exsurgens, 
pr. par. of exurgo, exsurgo = to rise out or up : 
ex = out, from, and surgo — to rise.] Rising 
or starting up. 

"Taking order for government, determining exur- 
yent controversies iu a synod," — Hr. Favour: Antiqudie 
Triumphing over A'ooeltie (1619), p. 536. 

* e^'US -ti ble, a. [Lat. exv^tus, pa. par. of 
exuro- to burn up.) Capable or being burnt up. 

Both bum ao long as there is any exiutible matter 
to contend with ."— Adanu ■ M'orfcS, ii. 149. 

* ejf-iist ion (ion as yun), s. [Lat. exnstio, 
from exustns , pa. par. of exuro: ex = out, fully, 
and uro = to burn.] The act of burning up or 
consuming by fire. 

"The frightful effects which this erutffem [of Sodom 
and Gomorrah) left are still remaining. ’ — Biblioth. 
BibL (1720), i. 424. 

ex'-u-tor-y, s. [Lat. rntfiis, pa. par. of exuo 
= to lay or put oil'.] [Fonticulus.] 

* ex u-vi-a-bil -i-ty, s. [Eng. exuviable ; 
-if)/.]* Capability of shedding the skin peri- 
odically. 

* ex-u -vi-a^ble, a. [Fr.] That may be shed 
or cast off, as the exuriai of animals. [Exuviae. ] 

ex-u‘-vi-30, s. pi. [Lat. — what is stripped 
off, as clothing, equipment, anna, &c. ; from 
exuo = to put ofl*, to strip.] 

1. Zool. : The cast or shed skin, shells, 
teeth, &c., of animals. 

*' They appear to lw only the skins or cscuoits, rather 
than entire bodies of dshea."— Woodicard. 

2. Lot. : Whatever is cast off from plants. 

3. ralevont. : Organic remains found in the 
several geological strata. (Lyell.) 

ex-u'-vi-al, a. ILat. exuvi((e) ; Eng., &e. suff. 

Zool. : Pertaining or relating to an exnvium, 
i.e. t to any part that is moulted. (Owen.) 

ey-u'-vi-ate, v.i. [Lat. cxuvi(ce), and Eng. 
soft'. -«fe.] 

Zool. : To cast or shed the old skin to make 
way for the new one. 

ex-u-vi-a’-tion, s. [Eng. rauriCafe'i ; •ation.] 

Zool. : The act of exuviating ; the act of 
casting off exuvke (q.v.). 

t ex-u-vi-tim, s. [Mod. Lat.] [Exuviae.] 

Zool. & Bot. : Any single thing cast off by 
an cnimal or plant. (Owen.) Generally the 
term Exuvias (q.v.) is used. 


ex vo to, s. & a. [I^at.] 

A. As substantive : 

Jleliyions : An ex voto is sornr-tlring offered 
to some divinity either in gratitude lur an 
exemplary favour— e.g., deliverance from im- 
minent. danger or miraculous restoration to 
health— or to obtain these benefits. The cjs 
votos of the Unmans were generally of the 
former kind. (Cf. //or., Od. I. v. ; nil l’i son ., 
20, 21 ; Juven., xii. 27, 28; Vers., i. 80, 90.) In 
other forms of paganism ex votos were of both 
kinds, but ordinarily of the latter. Roman 
ex voto3 usually consisted of paintings repre- 
senting the particular danger from which the 
person had been delivered. The shield of Abas, 
suspended by Aeneas (/En. iii. 2SC-88) in the 
temple of Jupiter, was also a true ex voto. 
Pictuiiul ex votos are common in Catholic 
churches on the Continent, and as they are 
not of a high order of art, it is usnal, in the 
slang of the akliers, to call a daub an ex voto. 
Like many other pagan customs this, with 
slight alteration, was adopted by the early 
Christians, not without protest on the part of 
the ecclesiastical authorities ; but in the fifth 
century it had become usual to offer gold and 
silver eyes to the saints in acknowledgment 
of the cures they had performed. Polydore 
Vergil (De Re.-rum Invent., lib. v., 1), after 
describing the custom, says : “ In which thing 
any modestly scrupulous person may perhaps 
say he knows not whether we are rivalling the 
religion or the superstition of the ancients." 
Thecustom still survives inthe Roman Church, 
and ex votos — in the shape of pictures, models 
of diseased or wasted limbs, and even walking- 
sticks and crutches — may be seen suspended 
near the altars of the Virgin and the saints in 
many churches on the Continent, notably at 
Notre Dame des Victoires, in Paris, and at 
Lourdes, and in some few cases in England. 
The practice is based ou the idea of the value 
of sacrifice, whether the offering of the model 
of the diseased limb be propitiatory before the 
cure or eucharistic after it lias been performed, 
llow widely this idea obtained in Germany, 
early in the present century, may be seen in 
Heine's Wallfahrt nach Kevlaar , and in the 
note which relates the incident on which the 
poem was founded. 

” As for sacrificial rites most fully and officially 
exist in.' in modem Christendom, the presentation of 
ex votos Is one."— Tylor ; primitive Culture, ii. 369. 

B. As adj. : Offered in order to obtain some 
miraculous benefit, or in thanksgiving for 
some benefit miraculously bestowed. 

"The rx voto models of arm* mid ears dedicated in 
ancient Egyptian temples."— Tylor: Primitive Cul- 
ture, ii 368. 

*ey(l), s. [Ego.] 

* ey (pron. l) (2), s. [1 cel. ; A.S. ig.) [Evot.) 
An island ; it is still preserved as an element 
in the names of places, as in Sheppei/, Alder- 
ney, Anglesea. 

ey as (ey as I), • ey-ase, s. & a. [Fr. 
nuiis — a nestling, from Low Lat. nidax, from 
Lat. nidus = a nest. The woM is a mistake 
for a nyas or a nias, the n being mistaken for 
a part of the indefinite article ; so, an apron 
for a nopron.] INias.] 

A. As subst, : A young hawk just taken 
from the nest, and not able to prey for itself. 

" But there is. sir. an oiery of children, little eyases, 
that cry out ou the tup of question, and are most ty- 
rannically clapped fox’ t.”— Shakes}). : Hamlet , 11. 2. 

B. As adj. : Unfledged. 

“ Ere flittiug Time could wng his eyas wings." 

. Spenser : Hymn of Heavenly Lav. 

* eyas musket, 5. 

1. A young unfledged male hawk of th® 
musket kind. [Musket.] 

2. A pet name for a young boy. 

“Here comes Httle Robin.— How now, my eyat^miu- 
ket ; what news with you 7 '—Sluikesp. : Merry 

iii. a 

ey'-dent (ey as a), «. [A corruption of aye 
doiny.] Diligent. 

" And mind their labours wf cudent hand." 

Burns: Cottars Saturday Bight. 

eye (1) (pron. i), * e, * ee, * egh, ; eghe, 

* eighe, * eihe, * eie, * ighe, * hee, 

* ye> * yghe (7>f. * egan f * egen , * eghen, 

* eghene, * ehne , * ehnen, * eien , * cighen , 

* cyghen, * eyn, * eighes, eyes , * een, * ecne, 

* enyn , * yen), a. & s. [A.S. edge (pi. cagan) ; 
cogn. 'with I)nt. oog ; led. auga ; Dan. die; 
Sw. oga; Goth, augo ; Ger. auge ; O. H. Gvr. 
ouga ; Russ, ofro ; Lat. oculus ; Gr. o*os ( ofco *), 
okkos (okkos) ; Sansc. aksh.r. (Skeat.y] 
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eye 


A. vis substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : lo the aame sense as 11. 1. 

" Aud, oh I that eye was in Itself n soul I " 

/Syr on Bride of Abydos, 1. 7. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) Sight ; ocular perception or knowledge ; 
observation. 

‘•Who hath bewitched you, that you should nut obey 
the tvuth, Itefore whose eyes Jesus Christ hath been 
evidently set forth.'*— Galatians ul. l. 

(2) Sight, look. 

"All askance lie holds her In hi* eye. 

Shakes p. : Venus £ Adonis, ^2. 

(3) The power of seeing ; keenness or accu- 
racy of perception nnd appreciation of mate- 
rial things ; power, range, or delicacy of vision. 

"I looked upon her with a soldier's eye’ 

Shakes^ : Much Ado About Nothing, I. 1. 

* (4) Look, countenance, aspeet. 

* (5) Front, face, presence. 

•'To Justify this worthy nobleman 
Her shall you hear disproved to your eyes. 

Shakcsp. • Measure for Measure, v. 

(6) A posture of direct opposition ; direction 
opposite to. 

"Both strive to Intercept and guide the wind 
And In its eye more closely they come hack. ' 

t>ryden Annus Mirabtlis, lviiL 

(7) Aspect, regard, attention, respect. 

M Had I no more In mine eye than the saving of my 
life .'' — Banyan Pilgrim's Progress, pt. 1. 

(8) Care, notice, vigilance, observation, 
oversight. 

"This method of teaching children by a repeated 
practice, under the eye and direction of the tutor, till 
they have got the habit of doing well, lias many advan- 
tage*."— Locke. 

(9) The power of mental perception. 

"A gift doth hllud the eyes of the wise."— Deuter. 
onomy xvL 19. 

(10) Mental perception ; the view of the 
mind ; opinion formed by observation. 

*' Though he in all the people's eye* seemed great, 

Yet greater he aopeared in his retreat."' 

Denham : Cato Major, L 71, 72. 

(11) Sight, view ; a place whence to see or 
witness anything. 

" And be. in eye of every exercise, 

Worthy his youth and nobleuesa of hirth." 

Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, L 3. 

(12) Anything formed or shaped like a 
needle, as 

(а) The bud or shoot of a plant or tuber. 

" Prune and cut off all your vine shoots to the very 
root, and save one or two of the stoniest, to be left 
with three or four eyes of young wood."— Evelyn ■ Kal~ 
eitdar. 

(б) The spots in the feathers of a peacock's 
tail. 

" We see colours like the eye of a peacock s feather, 
by pressing our eyes on either corner, whilst we look 
the other way."— Newton : Optics. 

(c) The centre of a target ; a bull’s-eye. 

(13) A small opening or perforation ; as, 

(а) The thread-hole in a needle. 

"This Ajax has not so much wit as will stop the eye 
of Helen's needle.'"— Shakesp. : Troilus £ Crestida, ii. 1. 

(б) The loop or catch in which the hook of a 
dress is caught. 

'* These parts, if they cohere to one another, hut hy 
rest only, may be much more easily dissociated, and 
put into motion byauy external body, than they could 
K if they were by little hooks aud eyes or other kind 
of fastenings entangled in one another."' — Boyle. 

(c) The hole in the head of an eye-bolt. 

* (14) A tinge, a shade. 

" The ground Indeed is tawny. 

—With an eye of green in t." 

Shakes p. : Tempest, ii. 1. 

* (15) Anything of supreme importance, 
power, beauty, or brilliance. 

*' Your daughter was the verie ewe of the solemuitle." 
— Gough . Strange Discovery (1640). 

IL Technically : 

1. Anatomy: 

(1) Human: The organ of 6ight. The prin- 
ciple on which the eye is constructed is 
thnt of the camera obscura, a d.vk chamber 
with a small opening for the admission of 
light, a quantity af black matter for the ab- 
sorption of superabundant rays, aud a nervous 
expansion on that wall which receives the rays 
of light. For protection it is deeply sunk in 
a fatty cushion within a bony cavity. The 
human eye is nearly globular, but the anterior 
part formed by the cornea (q.v.) is part of a 
smaller sphere, and slightly protuberant, in 
the proportion of 20 to 19. In the globe itself 
the chief constituents are : (1) The retina, the 
expansion of the optic nerve ; (2) The trans- 
parent refracting media (the vitreous body or 
humour, the crystalline lens, the aqueous hu- 
mour, the iris, and the pupil) ; (3) The tunica 


aolerotica, forming a dense tunic enclosing the 
first two. It is opaque except in front, where it 
becomes (4) the cornea, perfectly transparent, 
to allow the light to enter (5) the choroid mem- 
brane, lying between the retina and sclerotica, 
and containing a layer of dark pigment. The 
vitreous humour is immediately within the cup 



formed by the retina, and givea the aupport 
inside which the sclerotica does outside ; it 
forms four-fifths of the whole globe, and its 
perfect fluidity allows for the expansion and 
contraction of the pupil and of the lens itself 
to or from the cornea. The crystalline lens ia 
divided into three equal parts by three lines, 
which radiate from the centre to one-third of 
the surface : each one of these layers consists 
of hundreds of concentric layers, connected 
by finely aerrated edges. This beautiful dove- 
tailing of fibres, which was first noticed by Sir 
David Brewster, is not peculiar to man ; the 
best example is the lens of the common codfiah. 

(2) Compar. : The eyes of the Vertebrata are 
essentially like those of man. The eyes of 
insects are of two kinds : compound eyes and 
simple eyes or ateramata. The compound 
eyes are immovable. They consist of vastly 
numerous lenses ; thus in the dragon-fly there 
are 12,000. Spiders have compound eyes, 
the higher members of the class have ocelli ; 
many of the lower parasitic species are blind. 
The eyes of Crustacea vary greatly from a 
sessile median eye-speck to two distinct eyes 
placed upon movable peduncles. The Centi- 
pedes have many simple eyes, in lulus these 
are so near as almost to make two compound 
eyes. Of molluscs the Cephalopoda have 
large eyes, the Gasteropoda possess them, as 
do the Pectena among the Conch ifera, though 
in most other genera of the class, and in Bra- 
chiopoda, they seem wanting. The animals 
of lower organization are destitute of eyes. 
(Owe a, &c.) 

2. Physiol. : [Albino, Blindness, Dalton- 
ism, Sight], 

3. Architecture: 

(1) The circular aperture in the top of a 
dome or cupola. 

(2) Tli/ circle in the centre of a volute scroll. 

(3) A circular or oval window. . 

" A dark back-room with oue eye in a corner.' — 
Walpole : Letter to Mann (1743). L 3ld. 

4. Milling: The hole in a runner stone 
through which the grain passes to be ground. 

5. Machinery : 

(1) The hole through the centre of a wheel, 
to be occupied by the axle, axis, or shaft 

(2) The eye of a crank ; a hole bored to re- 
ceive the shaft 

0. Nautical: 

(1) A circular loop in a shroud or rope. A 
worked circle or grommet in a hank, rope, 
or sail. 

(2) The loop of a block-strap. 

(3) The hole in the shank of an anchor to 
receive the ring. 

7. Vehicles: A metallic loop on the end of 
a trace, to go over the pin or hook on the end 
of a siugle-tree. A cock-eye. 

8. Horticulture: 

(1) Gen. : The bud of a plant. 

(2) Spec. : A bud concealed in a depression : 
example, the potato. 

(3) The central part or the central markings 
of a flower. 

t 9. Dot. : The genus Diant bus. 

•[ (1) To see with half an eye : To see with 
the greatest ease. 


* (2) To blear one's rye : To cheat or deceive 
one. 

"To hie re the wive* eight 

Political Bongs, p. S3*. 

* (3) To change eyes : To fall in love with each 
other. 

" At the first sight they have changed eyes.' 

Shakesp. : Tempest, L. 1 

(4) To set the eyes on : To have sight of. 

(5) To find favour in the eyes of : To be gra- 
ciously received and treated by. 

* (6) At eye : At a glance. 

" As may appear daily at eye. '—Abp. Parker to </v**n 
Elisabeth. 

(7) Eyes of a ship , Eyes of her : 

Naut. : The foremost part of the bows of a 
vessel, on which formerly eyes uaed to be 
painted. The term is also applied to the 
hawse-holes. 

(8) Flemish eye : 

Naut. : The e brands of a rope 'a end opened 
and divided into two parts and laid over each 
other, marled, parcelled, and sewed together, 
and so forming an eye. 

(9) Lashing eye : 

Naut. : An eye spliced on the end or ends 
of a rope for a lashing, being rove through to 
aet it tight. 

(10) Indian eye : The genus Dianthus. 

(11) The eye ofGrfece : An epithet of Athens, 
attributed by Newton, in his note in loc. to 
Demosthenes, but the passage has never beeo 
ideutified. 

" Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloquence."' Milton P. R., Iv, WO. 

B. As adj . : Pertaining to, used for, or in- 
tended for the eyea. 

* eye-hiting, a. Fascinating, enchanting. 

"There being a disease amongst their cattle that 
grew hlinde, beiug a common disease in that country, 
they did commonly execute people for it. calling them 
eye-biting witches. '—Adey : Candle in the Dark. p. 104 

* eye-bree, s. An eye-brow. 

eye - brightening, a. Clearing or 
brightening the aight. 

" As It hod been some eye -brightening electuary of 
knowledge and foresight." — Milton : Reason of Church 
Government, bk. ii. 


eye-cup, s. A cup for washing the eye- 
hall. Its lip is held firmly against the open 
lid, and the eye-wash dashed against the ball, 
or forced against it by compressing the reser- 
voir. 

eye-doctor, s. An oculiat. 


* eye-4irop, s . A tear. 

" That tyranny which never quaffed but blood. 
Would, hy beholding him, have washed his knife 
With gentle eye-drops 

Shakes p. : 2 Henry VI. It. 5. 


eye-extirpator, s. 

Surg . ; A surgical instrument for removing 
the eye. 

eye flap, s. A blinker on a horse's bridle. 


* cye-ful, a. Attracting the eye; re- 
markable. 

" With this, he hung them up aloft upon a tamadek 
bough 

As eyeful trophies." 

Chapman : Homer's Iliad, x. 394. 

cye-glance, s. A rapid glance or look. 

" Bat what of pictured rich and rare 
Could win De Vaux'a eye-glance ." 

Scott. Bridal of TrUrmam, U1 57. 

eye-glass, s. 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. Lit. : A pair of glasses to aid the aight ; 
usually worn by clasping the bridge of the 
nose. The watchmaker's or engraver's eye- 
glass has a horn frame and a aingle lens. Its 
flaring edge is retained within the ocular orbit 
by the muscular contraction of the eyelids. 

* 2. Fig. : The retina of the eye ; the sight. 

" Ha' not yon seen Camlllo t 

But that's past doutat you have ; or your eye-glass 

Is thicker than a cuckold's bom." 

Shakesp. : Winter s Tale, i. X 

II. Technically: 

1. Optics: The glass nearest to the eye oi 
those forming the combination eye-piece of a 
telescope or microscope. The other glass, 
nearer to the object-glass, is called the Field- 
glass. [Negative Eve- piece.] 

•• By comparing It with a good perspective of lour 
foot in length, made with a concave eye-glass, I could 
read at a greater distance with my own instrument 
than with the glnaa"— Newton : Optics. 

2. Surg. : An eye-cup. 
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* eye-glut ting, a. Glutting or satisfy* 
Ing the sight. 

" To them that covet such eye-glutting gain 
Proffer thy gifts I" Spenser : F. Q., II. vii. 9. 

eye-headed, a. Having an eye or aper- 
ture in the head. 

Eye-headed Bolt: A form of bolt having an 
eye at the head end. It is intended for secur- 
ing together two objects at right angles— as a 
gland to a stuffing-box, &e. 

eye hole, s. A circular opening in a bar, 
&c., to receive a pin, hook, rope, or ring. 

eye-lens, 5 . 

Optics: That one of the four lenses in an 
eye-piece which is nearest to the eye; the 
eye-piece. 

eye - offending, a. Offending or dis- 
pleasing to the sight ; hurting the eyes. 

eye opener, s. Anything that opens 
the eyes literally or figuratively, as a marvelous 
tale, an unexpected discovery, or a draught of 
strung liquor in the morning, (17. S. Colloq.) 

eye-pleee, s. 

Optics: An eye-piece, or power, as it is 
sometimes called, is the lens or combination 
of lenses used in microscopes or telescopes to 
examine the aerial image formed at the focus 
of the object-glass. 

Eye-piece Micrometer: A graduated slip of 
glass introduced through slits in the eye-piece 
tube, so as to occupy the centre of the field. 

* eye pit, * eghe-putte, *eye puttc, 

t. The socket of the eye. 

“Also beoth his eghe-putte* Me ahruthen led.' - — Old 
Eng Miscellany, p. 132. 

eye pleasing, a. Pleasing to the sight. 

eye reach, «. The range or extent of 
vision. 

* eye-retorting, a. Lookiug back or 
backwards. 

*' On the eye-retorting dolphin’s hack ." — Leigh Bunt : 
Foliage , p. 28. 

eye-rim, s. A circular single eye-glass, 
adapted to be held to its place by the con- 
traction of the orbital muscles. 

eye-salve, * eghe-sallfe, s. Salve or 
ointment for the eyes. 

•'Go, dress thine eyes with eye-salve." 

Cowjter Task, ii. 208. 

eye-servant, s. One who works or at- 
tends to his duty only while under the eye or 
supervision of his master or employer. 

eye servi.ee, s. Service performed only 
while under supervision 

*' Servants, obey in all things your masters ; not 
with eye-service, as men-pleasers, hut iu singleness of 
heart."— Colossians iii 22. 

* eye-sorrow, s. An eyesore. 

*'An eye-sorrow to English subjects.'' — Carlyls : 
Miscellanies, iv. SI 9. 

eye-speculum, s. 

Burg. : An instrument for dilating the eye- 
lids, to expose the exterior portions of the 
eye and its adjuncts. 

eye-spliee, s. 

Naut. : A splice made by turning the end of 
a rope back on itself and’ splicing the end to 
the standing part, leaving a loop. 

eye spot, s. A kind of lily of a violet or 
black colour, with a red spot in the middle 
t*f each leaf. 

eye-spetted, a. Spotted or marked as 
with eyes. 

** Nor Juno’s bird, in her euespotted train. 

So many goodly colours doth contain.'' 

Spenser Muiopotmos, 95, 96. 

* eye-star, s. The centre of the eye-spot 
(q.v.). 

eye strings, s. pi. The strings or ten- 
dons by which the eye is moved. 

•' I would have broke mine eye-strings, cracked them, 
but 

To look upon him.” Shakesp. : Cymbeline, i. 4. 

eye-teeth, s. pi. 

Anat. : A popular name for the upper canine 
teeth in the human jaw, those which in the 
feline tribe, and even in the dogs, are so large 
and formidable. 


* eyc-thurl, * cie thurl, ey thurl, s. 

A window. 

" Alse the sunue schiueth tlinrli the glesne eythurl. 

Old Eng Homilies, p 88. 

* eye wages, s. Specious but unsub- 
stantial payment. 

" He giveth them hut rye wages.” — Sanderson 

Works, iii. 28. 

* eye waiter, s. An eye-servant. 

"Mimtof them were but eye- waiters.’'— North : Life 

of Lord Guilford, H. 816, 

eye wash, eye water, s. A medicated 
bath or water for the eyes. 

eye-witness, $. One who can give testi- 
mony concerning anything as having seen it 
with his own eyes. 

"All hia aainta, who Bilent atood 
Eye-witnesses of H is almighty acta.'' 

Milton : P. L., vl. 883. 

eye (2) (pron. l), s. [Ey (1).] A brood, 
especially of pheasants. 

" If you chance where an eye of tame pheasants 
Or partridges are, see they be mine. 

Beatim, & Flct. : Beggar’s Bush, ii. 1. 

eye (pron. I), v.t. & i. [Eye, s.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To fix the eye upon ; to watch or gaze at ; 
to observe narrowly or anxiously. 

" From heavy dreams fair Heleu rose 
And eyed the dawning red." 

Scott : William & Helen, 1. 

* 2. To envy. 

" Saul eyed David."— 1 Samuel xviii 9. 

* B. Int ratis. ; To assume an appearance ; 
to appear. 

*' Since my becomiugB kill me wbeu they do not 
Eye well to you." 

Shakesp. : Antony .t- Cleopatra, i 8. 

eye' hall (eye as i). s. [Eng. eye, and hall.) 
The ball, apple, or globe of the eye. 

* eye-beam (eye as I), s. [Eng. eye , and 
beam.) A beam or glance of the eye. 

** So sweet a kiss the goldeu sun gives not 
To those fresli morning drops upon the rose, 

As thy cyebeams." 

Shakesp. : Loves Labour's Lost, jv. 8. 

eye -bite (eye as I), v.t. [Eng. eye, and 
bife.) To fascinate. ( P . Holland , in Trench’s 
English Past and Present, lect. ii.) 

eye -holt (eye as I), s. [Eng. eye , and holt.) 

Naut. : A bolt having an eye or loop at one 
end for the reception of a ling, hook, or rope, 
as may be required. The insertion of a closed 
ring into the eye converts it into a ring-bolt. 

eye bright (pron. i brit), s. [Eng. eye, and 
bright . Coles says that goldfinches, linnets, 
&c., use it to repair their own and their young 
one’s sight, and that it is a cure for bloodshot 
eyes which the purple and yellow spots on the 
flowers resemble. (See also the del.)] 

Botany : 

I. The genus Euphrasia. The common 
Eyebriglit is Euphrasia officinalis. It is an 
animal British plant, with the lower leaves 
crenatc, and the upper cut. The flower white 
or lilac, and purple-veined, with the upper lip 
yellow. It is very common in Britain, and 
occurs also in the temperate parts of con- 
tinental Europe, Asia, and America. It flowers 
from May to September. It is slightly bitter 
and aromatic. It has been used with success 
in catarrhal inflammations of the eye, in 
cough, hoarseness, earache, or headache fol- 
lowing on catarrhs. 

t 2. Kcronica Chamcedrys. 

t 3. Bartsia Odontites. (Byte ; Britten dr Hol- 
land.) 

eye' brdvfc- (eye as i), * ee bree, eghe - 
brewe, s. [\ce\.anga-briin ; A.H.edganbreg; 

O. H. Ger. oiurftbrdwa.] 

L Ord, Lang. : The same as II. (q.v.). 

II, Anat. : The projecting front of the fore- 
head above the eyes. The eyebrows arc placed 
over the eyes as eaves to prevent the sweat 
disturbing the sight. 

If In the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, artificial eyebrows were used as a means 
of enhancing feminine beauty. Prior, in an 
epigram, refers to the practice thus : 

"The slattern had left, in the hurry and haste, 

Her lady's complexion and eyebrows at Calais." 
These artificial eyebrows appear to have been 
made of mouse-skin, for in another poem on 
the same subject he says : 

"If we don't CAtch a mouse to day. 

Alas 1 no eyebrows for to-morrow.'' 


eyed (pron. id), * eyde, «. [Eng. ey(e) ; -at.) 

1. Ord lAing. : Having eyes ; used generally 
in composition : us, a one-eyed man, dull-eyed , 
bright-eyed , Ac. 

" They were both bo watchful 1 and well eyde.” 

Spenser . F. q., IV. UL 7. 

2. Her.: A term employed when speaking 
of the spots in a peacock's tail. 

eyed hawkmetli, s. 

Entom. : A hawkmot.li, Smerinthns ocellatu 3. 
It is the Sjihinx ocdlata of Linnaeus. The 
anterior wings, 
which are very 
acute at the apex, 
arc grey, tinged 
with rose-colour, 
and variegated, 
clouded and 
streaked with 
brown, the hinder 
wings are carmine 
red, with grey mar- 
gins .and an ocell urn 
of blue, brown, or 
black. The cater- 
pillar is of a fine green above, and below is 
tinged with blue ; there are on it, too, white, 
rose-colour, and yellow markings. It feeds on 
willows, the poplars, the apple, Ac. Found 
in Epping Forest and some other parts of 
England ; very rare in Scotland. (Duncan, in 
Jardine's Nat. Libr.) 

eye' lash (eye as I), s. [Eng. eye, and lash.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The row or line of hair edging the eyelid. 

" That suited well the forehead high, 

The eyelash dark, and downcast eye." 

Scott : Ilokeby, iv. 5. 

2. A single hair from the edge of the eyelid. 

II. Anat. : The eyelashes arc strong, short, 

curved hairs, arranged in two or more rows 
along the margin of the lids, at the line of 
union between the skin and the conjunctiva. 
The upper lashes are more numerous and 
longer than the lower, and are curved in an 
opposite direction. 

* eye’-less (eye as i), a. [Eng. eye; -less.) 
Wanting or destitute of eyes; deprived of 
sight. 

" Ask for this great deliverer now, and find him 
Eyeless in Gaza, at the mill with slaves." 

Milton : Samson Agonistes, 41. 

eye let (eye as i), * el-let, s. [Fr. ceillet - 
a little eye, dimin. of ceil — an eye.] A short 
metallic tube whose ends are flanged over 
against the surfaces of the object in which 
the said tube is inserted. It is used as a 
bushing for boles to prevent the tearing of 
the perforated edge of the fabric or material 
by lacing. 

"Slittiug the hack and fingers of a glovo. I made 
eyelet holes to draw it close."— IVtiema/i ; Surgery. 

eyelet-puneh, s. A device used at the 
desk for attaching papers together by eyelet- 
ing. It has usually a hollow punch for making 
a hole, and a die-punch to upset the flange of 
the eyelet. 

eyeleteer' (eye as i), s. [Eng. eyelet ; -eer 
— er (q.v.).] A stabbing instrument of the 
work-table, to pierce eyelet-holes ; a stiletto. 

* eye’-li-ad (eye as I), * ey-li-ad, * i-li- 
ad, ”a li-ad, s. [Fr. ceillade.) An ogle, a 
wanton look. 

"Who even now gave me good eyes too. examined 
iny parts with most judicious eyliads.” 

Shakesp. : Merry Wives of Windsor, i. 3. 

eye' lid (eye as i), 'ee-led, *ehe-lidi 
+ eye-lede, eye-lydde, s. [Eng. eye, aud 
lid.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The same as 2 (q.v.). 

2. Anat. (PL): Movable portions of integu- 
ment adapted for covering and protecting the 
eye. They are composed of different tissues 
arranged in successive strata one beneath the 
other. (1) The skin ; (2) the orbicularis pal- 
pebrarum ; (3) the expanded tendon of the 
evator palpebrse, in the upper lid only ; (4) 
the tarsal cartilage ; (5) meibomian glands ; 
(0) the mucous membrane. These are sepa- 
rated by areolar tissue, which is entirely de» 
void of fat. 

* ey'-en (ey as I), s. pi. [Eye (1). s.) 

1 ey er (ey as l ), s. [Eng. eye (1). v.; -er.] 
One who eyes or watches another narrowly. 

"The suitor was a diligent cyer of her."— Gayroi* . 
.\otes on Don Quixote, p. 47. 
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eyerie (prom i -er-i or ir -1), s. [Eyrie.] 

t eye -seeds (eye as I), s. pi. [Eng. eye , an. I 
seeds. So called because the seeda, if blown 
into the eye, are said to remove bits of dust, &c.] 

Dot. : Probably SaJvia I'erbenaca. ( Britten 
.f Holland.) 

* eye -shot (eye as i), s. [Eng. eye and shot. ] 
As far as the eye eao reach ; sight, range of 
vision, view. 

" I must not think of sharing the booty before I rjjj 
free from tlnnger. »u»l out of eyeshot from tha other 
wiuduwa ." — Dr yden : Don Sebastian, it. 2. 

eye-sight (pron. i’ sit), eh-slhthe, * eh- 
sithe, ^eih sihthe, ' cyc-siht, * eye 
syht, s. [Eng. eye, and sight. } 

1, The sight of the eye ; view, observation. 

*’ Fllh ut of min ehtlhthe." St. Marker ote, jj. 17. 

2. The power or sense of seeing ; sight. 

“ Thou sc lift It not lesa tby eyes.i/ht.” 

Poems on Freemasonry, «76. 

eye-sore (eye as i), s. [Eng. eye , and sore.] 
Something displeasing or offensive to the eye 
or siglit. 

"And 1 b the like conclusion of nsnlma become now. 
at length, an eyesore, or a gulling to the ears Unit hear 
it V -Hooker. 

eye’-stone (eye as i), s. [Eng. eye, and 
sfoae.J A ‘’stone” for clearing foreign bodies 
out of the eye. Specif., a small calcareous 
stone, as an operculum of a univalve shell In 
one of the family Turbinuhe. This beiug put 
into the inner comer of the eye, works its way 
out, it is said, nt the exterior one, bringing 
with it any foreign body lying in its path. 

* eye' wink (eye as i), 3. [Eng. eye. and 
wink.] A wink of the eye given aa a hint or 
token. 

"They would have wou any woman's heart; and, t 
warrant you, they could never get an eurwink of her." 
—Ukakcsp.: Merry U ives of Windsor, U. 2. 

* eyne (prou. in), a. pi [Eye (1), s.) 

ey-ot, ait, "ey-et, “eyght, s. [Mid. Eng. 
ei = an island, and dimin. sutf. -ei.] Au ait ; 
a little island in a stream, overgrown with 
willows. [Ey (2), s.] 

*’ It seems just, that the eyott or little islands, arising 
in any part of the river, shall he the property of hint 
who owuetli the piscary and the soil ."—Biackttone. 

ey-rant, ay rant, a. [Eyry.] 

Her. : A term applied to eagles and other 
lards in their uesta. 

eyre (1), (pron. ar), * eire, s. [O. Fr. eire, 
erre, oire = a journey, a way, from Latin iter.] 

1. A journey or circuit. 

2. A court of itinerant justices. 

•* The eire of Justine weude ftboute in the londe.” 

iiobert of Gloucester, p. S17. 

H Justices in eyre : 

Old Law : Judges who travelled iu circuit to 
hold courts in the differeut counties. 

* eyre (2), s. [Air, s.] 

ey-rle(ey as i), cy-ry, *ey er-ie, *eir-ie, 

aerie, aery, arle, aiery, ayery (pron. 
e -ri, a’-ri, l'-ri, a-er-i), s. [In Fr. ueric, 
aiery, evyrie ; Teut. ey — an egg ; A. S. ceg— an 
egg ; Low Lat. atria — a nest of goshawks.] 

1. A collection of eggs, au eggery, a nest 

“ One aiery with proportion ne'er discloses 
The eagle and the wren." 

Massinger : Maid of Honour, L 2. 

2. The occupant of a oest ; a young brood. 

'• Your aiery buildetb iu our niery's nest." 

Shakesp. : Richard III., L 3. 

*eyrlsh, a. [Mid. Eng. ayre — air ; Eng. adj. 
suit -ts/i. J Aerial. 

eyry (pron . e ri), s. [Eyrie.] 

*ey-sell,s. [Eisel.] 

E-ze’-ki-el, s. [Ecrl. Lat. Ezekiel; Gr. 
*Ie£eieu?A (IcsekiH), from (Y tchhtztkel), 

from btf pin; (Yrrhhasetj El) — God will 
strengthen, or pirr ( chhozeg Jia£i) = the 

strength of God.] 

1. Scripture Hist. : One of the Greater Pro- 
phets to whom is attributed the hook described 
under 2. 

2. Scripture Canon : One of the larger pro- 
phetic books of the Old Testament, the visions 
and utterances which it contains being ex- 
pressly attributed, in the work itself, to 
Ezekiel, lie was the aon of Buzi, n priest 


(i. 3). He waa carried captive, in the time of 
Jehoi.vhin, u c. 595, about eleven years before 
the destruction of Jerusalem under Zedckiah 
(xl. 1). hi the time of his exile, he was 
located, with others of his countrymen, on 
the river (Jiiebar, now believed to have been 
the NahrMnlcha or Royal Canal of Nebuchad- 
nezzar (i. 5). Theie in “the thirtieth year” 
(of the era of Nabopolassar?), the fifth year of 
King Jehoiaehin’a captivity, ho received a 
call to the prophetic olfice (L 1, 2, 3), and 
forthwith began to see visions ami preach 
righteousness. His hist recorded utterances 
were iu the twenty-seventh year of the cap- 
tivity, which would make his public career 
continue for twenty two years. Jeremiah 
had begun to prophesy about thirty-four years 
before Ezekiel's first utterance, and the two 
were contemporary spiritual guides of the 
people, though in different regions, for the 
next six or seven years. Before Ezekit-I passed 
away, Daniel also, though very young, had 
already become celebrated (xlv. 4, 2(J). A man 
of thoroughly subdued, natural feeling, iron 
will, and entire consecration to his work, he 
diil not even temporarily withdraw from 
public duty when his wife, •* the desire of his 
eyes,” was “ taken away with a stroke ” (xxiv. 
15-13). His prophecies are mostly in chro- 
nological nrder, those excepted which are 
launched against foreign nations. He has 
frequent allusions to Genesis, as for instance 
to the Garden of Eden (xxxi. 8, 9, Id), to Noah 
(xiv. 4, 20), to many of the geographical and 
ethnological names in Genesis x. (ch. xxvii.) 
to god inn, &c. (xvi. 40, 48). He refers to the 
Exodus and the wan dering (xx. 5, (3 ; 10, 1 1, Arc ), 
and hia concluding chapters contin nally suggest 
the tabernacle, the temple, and the Levitical 
legislation (xl.-xlviii.). He mentions Job by 
name (xiv. 4, 20). 1 1 is winged figuies remind 

na of those aculptnred by the Babylonians and 
the Assyrians. The combination of sun wor- 
ship with the putting of a “ branch to the 
nose,'* decisively shows that the reference 
in viii. 15-17 is to the Parsee faith. There is 
no direct quotation from Ezekiel in the New 
Testament, but there are a few* allusions to hia 
utterances, especially in the Book of Revela- 
tioos, which, in the concluding portion, dis- 
tinctly looks back to the temple arrangements 
prophesied in the last chapter of Ezekiel. 
The expression the “Son of Man,” so fre- 
quently used by our Lord (Matt. viii. 20 ; ix, 
8, Ac.), appeared first as a specific desig- 
nation in Ezekiel (ii. 1-3; d-S, Ac.), though 
it occurs also in Daniel. The genuineness 
and authenticity «*f the prophecies of Ezekiel 
have not been seriously impugned either in 
the Jewish or Christian Church, and nearly 
universal suffrage has been given in favour of 
their canooicity. 

Ez ra, s. [Heb. (Ezra) = help. In Gr. 
'Eo-Spas (Esdras).’] 

1. Scripfure Hist. : 

(1) A man of Judah (1 Chron. iv. 17), 

(2) The head of one of the twenty- two 
courses of priests wbo returned from cap- 
tivity along with Zerubbabel, the civil gover- 
nor of the exiles, and Joshua their high priest 
(Nell. xii. 2), He is called in Neh. xii. 2 
Azariah. 

(3) The celebrated priest, whose patriotic 
and priestly services to the Jews are detailed 
io the book bearing liis name. [2.) 

2. Scripture Canon : An Old Testament book, 
arranged in the English Bible between 2 Chron- 
icles and Nehemiah, but iu the Hebrew' Scrip- 
tures after Daniel, before Nehemiah, 1 and 2 
Chronicles following next and completing the 
whole volume. A curious connecting link 
exists between 2 Chron. and Ezra, the con- 
cluding verses of the former book (xxxvi. 
22, 23) being almost word for word the same 
as the commencing ones of the latter (i. 1-3). 
The name Ezra is by most persons held to 
denote that he was the author of tlie book, as 
is undoubtedly the import of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John, when placed at the head of 
the New Testament Gospels. It may, how- 
ever, signify no more than that the doings of 
Ezra are the main theme of the book, which 
is certainly the case. The illustrious personage 
so designated was a priest descended from 
Phinehas, Die son of Aaron. His immediate 
father was Seraiah. He was a ready scribe iu 
the law of Moses, to w hich he was passionately 
attached (vii. 6). An exile in Persia, he so 
commended himself to the then reigning 
monarch (apparently Artaxerxes Longinianus), 


as to obtain from him a commission to lead 
the second expedition of Jews back to their 
own land The enterprise lajgau about b,c. 
458. Subsequently he seeing to have returned 
to the king, but we find him again at Jerusa- 
lem, this time, however, exercising only 
priestly functions under Nelieimali. Where 
lie died is uncertain. The period which the 
book spans is about eighty years, viz., from the 
first of Cyrus (b.c. 538) to the eighth of Arta- 
xerxes Longimanus (a.c, 458); the reigna em- 
braced are those of Cyrus, Cambyses, Smerdia, 
Darius Hystaapes, .Xerxes, and part of that 
of Artaxerxes. The language is Hebrew in its 
declining state, with occasional Arama»an pas- 
sages (iv. 8., v. to vi. 18). Ezra first appears 
upon the scene in chap. vii. 1, being spokeu of 
in tbe third person, winch at viii. 15 changes 
to the first. The traditionary view io which 
Havernick, Keil, and various other biblical 
scholars concur, is that the book, excepting 
quoted Araimcan passages, ia from one peu, 
and that one Ezra’s, Other investigators admit 
a plurality of authors. Lord Arthur Hervey 
attributes chap. i. to Daniel, cliaps. ii. and ill. 
1 to Nehemiah (of. Neh. vii.), iii. 2 and iv. v. 
vi. to Haggui, tbe real of the book to Ezia. 
Dr. Samuel Davidson alao admitting a variety 
of authors (Ezra included), considers the liual 
editor to have been the author of the books of 
Chronicles. Both Jews and Christiana con- 
sider the work part of the Scripture Canon. 


F. 

F, the sixth letter, and fourth coosooant of the 
English language, is a labial or labio-dental 
articulation, being formed by the emission of 
breathbetweenthelowerlipandtbeupperteeth. 
It is a surd spirant, the corresponding sonant 
apiraot being V (q.v.). In Anglo-Saxon it was 
pronouuced aa v, and it still retains that sound 
in of. It takes its form from the Greek di- 
gamma, which also had a very similar power. 
An original / has frequently become v in 
English words, as rat for fat , vetch for fetch, 
vixen for Jixen. It has also disappeared from 
many words, as io head (O. Eng. heved), lord 
(O. Eng. hlaford), hawk (O. Eng. hafoc), woman 
(O. Eng. u'ifman), Ac ; aad io others it has 
been dropped, as hasty (O. Fr. hastif), jolly 
(O, Eng. jolif ), testy (O. Eng. testif), &c. An 
/ sound is now used in trough, enough , aud 
rough , to represent an original guttural. In 
tbe plurals of nouns of pure English origin 
ending in -/ or df, with a preceding long 
vowel (except oo), tbe / is changed into v. Io 
Romance words the /remains unchanged, and 
the plural is formed by adding s. Words 
ending in -ff or -r/, also form the plural by the 
addition of s. In Russian the letter / is uni- 
formly used to represent the sound of th , as 
Feodor for Theodore. 

F as an initial is used : 

1. In Music : For Forte, to mark that a pas- 
sage is to be played or sung loudly ; ff = for- 
tissimo, when it is to be played or sung very 
loudly. 

2. In Distinctions: For Fellow, as F.R S. = 
Fellow of the Royal Society. 

3. In Med. : For the Latin word Fiat — let 
it be made. 

F as a symbol is used : 

1. In numerals: For 40, and with a dash 
over it (F) = 40,000. In Greek F (written s') 
= 6 . 

2. In Chcm. : For the n on-metallic element 
Fluorine, and for Fluoride — e.g F = Fluoriue, 
KF = Potassium Fluoride. Sometimes F is 
used for Formic Acid. 

3. In Music : 

(1) For the note called parhypate in the 
Greater Perfect system of the Greeks. The 
letter-name of Frite in the upper tetrachord. 

(2) The first note of the Eolian mode, or 
church scale, commencing four notes above 
the hypo-Eolian. 

(3) The note called Fa nt in the hexachord 
system. The fourth note iu the scale of C. 
[Notation.] 

(4) The key-note of the major scale requiring 
one flat in the signature ; and the key-note of 
the minor scale related to A flat. 
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(5) For the note Fall in the Tonic Soi-fu 
notation. 

4. In Biblical Criticism : F for the Codex 
Augiensis ; f (small letter), for the Cursive M8S. 

5. Physics: For Fahrenheit, denotiug that the 
decree of temperature is according to that scale, 
as 00* F. 

Tj All boiling points, melting points, &e., in 
the chemical articles of this Dictionary are 
expressed in degrees of the Centigrade scale, 
unless F is added, to show that the tempera- 
ture is expressed in degrees Fahrenheit. 

6. In Old Laic ; F was branded on felons 
who were admitted to benefit of clergy. 

7. In Heraldry : For the Fessc-point (q.v.). 

F-elef, s. 

Music : The bass clef, the sign of which is 
a corruption of that letter. 

F holes, s. pi. 

Music : The holes in the belly of a violin, so 
called from their shape. 

fa (I ),s. [Ital.] 

Music : The syllable used in solmisation 

for F. 

fa bemol, s. 

Music : F fiat. 

* fa (2), fae, s. [Foe. ] A foe, an enemy. 

•' Sa law lie to my proud /a.* 

noughts : Virgil, 114 , 41 

* fa (3), faw, 5. [Fa. r.] 

1. That which falls tQ one’s lot. 

2. A share ; that which is due. 

3. A fall. 

*,\ To shake a /a : 

1. Lit. : To wrestle. 

2. Fig. : To strive. (Scotch.) 

fa (1), faw (I), v.i. & t. [Fall, ?».] 

A Intrans. : To fall. 

•'For its like we may/a in wl’some o*hl» unfreemU." 
— Scott: /lob Hog, cb xxvii. 

B. Trans. : To fall or happen to : as, It 
Jan's ms to do that. 

fa (2). faw (2), v.t. [Prob. from Low Ger. /cm; 
Dan. faaer — to get, to acquire.] 

1. To obtain, to get. 

2. To have as one’s lot. 

fa -am, fa -ham, s. [A native African 
word (?).] (See the compound.) 

faam-tea, faham tea, s . A name given 
to the dried leaves of A ngraxum fragrans, an 
orchid noted for the fragrancy of its leaves. 
The infusion is used as a stomachic, and in 
pulmonary complaints. 

fa'-ard, «. [Favoured.] (Scotch.) 

* faas, s. [Face, s.] 

fab, s. [Fob.] A small pocket; a tobacco- 
pouch. 

” When fobs *u’ snish in-mills riu toom.” 

A. Scott : Poems, jx 30. 

fa -ba, s. [Lat., — a bean.] 

Bot. : A genus of herbs, belooging to the 
order Lcguminosre (or Fabaeefe of Lindley). 
It is of the sub- tribe Viciese. Its type is the 
Common Bean, Faba vulgaris . [Bean.] 

fa-ba'-ge-ae, s.pl, [Lat. fab(a) = a bean ; 
fem, adj. pi. suff. -acem.] 

Bot. : Lindley’s name for the order of plants 
better known as Legnminosse (q.v.). 

fa-ba’-ge-ous, a. [Low Lat. fabaceus — hav- 
ing the nature of a beau ; Lat. faba = a beau.] 

1. Ord. iMng. : Having the nature or proper- 
ties of a beau ; like a beau. 

2. Dot.: Pertaining to or connected with 
the Fabaeese (q.v.). 

fab '-ell, s. [A corruption of O. Eng. favel 
(q.v.).‘j 

f fab' -ell a tor, s. [Lat. fabella = a little 
fable, dim. from Jabula = a fable.] One who 
tells little fables. 

fa'-ber, s. [Lat.] A fish, the dory. 

Fa'-bi-an, a. [Lat. Fabivs, Fabianus t from 
Fabius' Maximus = (1) Belonging or relating 
to the Gens Fabia; (2) used, esp. in the phrase 


Fabianrv artes = Fabian tactics, to denote 
tactics, the chief point of which is to weary 
and exhaust the enemy. By such measures 
Fabius Maximus Cnnetator greatly harassed 
Hannilial in the Second Punic 'War.] 

1. Lit. : Belonging, related to, or connected 
with the Roman Gens Fabia. 

" Tall Qeao was the bravest man 
Of the brave Fubbin race. ' 

Macaulay : Hattie of the lake Rcgillus , xvil. 

2. Fig. : Slow, cautious, avoiding open eoli- 
flict, 

*' Very little qualified to conduct a campaign on the 
Fabian system. — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvl. 

fabes, fapes, foabes, feapes, 5. pi. 

[Etym. doubtful.] 

Bot. : The fruit of Rlbes grossularia. (Brit- 
ten £ Holland .) 

fa'-ble, * fa bull, s. k «. [F r. fable, from Lat. 
fabula = a narrative, from for = to speak ; 
Sp. <fc Port, fabula; Ital. fa vola. ] 

A As substantive: 

* 1. A story, a narrative, a tale. 

2. A feigned tale or story intended to en- 
force some moral precept ; a fictitious narra- 
tive conveying some useful information, 01 
intended for entertainment ; an allegory. 

'* 1 retnemWe the fable 
Of Penelope inwt stable. " 

Skelton . Boke of Philip Sparotc 

* 3. The plot of a poem or story; the con- 
nected series of events in a dramatic or epic 
poem. 

"Fable maybe divided Into the protwble, the ulle- 

f iorical, and the msuvelloua" — Pope: Homer; Iliad. 

Pref-J 

4. A foolish story. 

" But refuse profane and old w Ives' fables.*'— 1 Tim. 
iv. 7. 

5. A falsehood, an untruth, a fiction, a fab- 
rication. 

"And eke what folke there with him were 
Without/<iMe 1 wol discrive." 

llomaunt of the Jlose. 

* 6. A byword ; a subject of gossip or talk. 

" We grew 

The fable of the city where we dwelt" 

Tennyton ; Gardener s Daughter. 

* B. As adj. : Pertaining to or of the nature 
of a fable ; fictitious, fabulous. 

"Thou fable Styx l whose livid streams are roll'd 
Through dreary coasts, which 1 tho' blind behold." 

Pope : Thcbaia qf Statius, 83, 84. 

H Crobb thus discriminates between fable , 
tale, novel, and romance: “Different species 
of composition are expressed by the above 
words : the fable is allegorical ; its actions are 
natural, but its agents are imaginary : the tale 
is fictitious, but not imaginary ; both the 
agents and actions are drawn from the passing 
scenes of life.. Gods and goddesses, animals 
and men, trees, vegetables, and inanimate ob- 
jects in general, may be made the agents of a 
fable ; but of a tale, properly speaking, only 
men or supernatural spirits can be the agents : 
of the former description are the celebrated 
fables of JEsop ; and of the latter the tales of 
Marmontel, the talcs of the Genii, die. . . . 

Fables are written for instruction : tales princi- 
pally for amusement ; fables consist mostly of 
only nne incident or action, from which a 
moral can be drawn : tales always of many, 
which excite an interest for an individual. 
The talc when compared with the novel is a 
simple kind of fiction ; it consists of but few 
persons in the drama ; whilst the novel, on 
the contrary, admits of every possible variety 
in characters. The tale is told without much 
art or contrivance to keep the reader in sus- 
pense, without any depth of plot or importance 
iu the catastrophe ; the norei affords the 
greatest scope for exciting an interest by the 
rapid succession of events, the involvements 
of interests, and the unravelling of its plot. 
If the uorei awakens the attention, the ro- 
mance rivets the whole mind and engages the 
affections ; it presents nothing but what is 
extraordinary and calculated to fill the imagi- 
nation.” (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

* fable-maker, * fable-monger, s. 

An inventor or writer of fables. 

" To distinguish the true nud proper allegorists from 
the fable-mongers or mytli ice.’ — Waterland : Work*, 
vi. 16. 

* fa-ble, * fa-blen, v.i. <fc t. [0. Fr. fabler , 
from Lat. fabulor, from fabula.] 

A Intransitive : 

I. To talk, to discourse, to converse. 

•'While the! talkiden or fabled* a,"— WycHffe : Luke 
xxlv. 15. 


2. To compose or write fables or fiction. 

*' To loftier rapture toon aunt wake the thought 
Than all the fabling poet* Insisted j*ow«ni." 

Warton: Pleasures qf Melutu holy. 

3. To loll falsehoods or untruths. 

*' fie fable* not : 1 hear the enemy. ” 

Shakes/}. ; 1 Henry VI., lv. 1 

B. Trans. : To feign, to invent, to tell or 
say falsely. 

"It briny fabled that when the word* were spoken 
aloud, runic shepherd* hud repeated tlivin o\cr their 
bread, which was thcieu|K>ii prencnUy turned iuto 
flesh." — Unmet: Hint, /information (nil. 1HM. 

* fa' blcr, s. [0. Fr. fabler, /abhor.) A writer 
or spreader of fables ; one who deals in fiction ; 
a fable- monger. 

"These Idle fablers in the on can time shin der usto the 
world." —Itp. Hall : A'o Peace with Home. 

fab li au (au as 6) (pi. fab'-li-aux, aux 

as 6), s. [Fr., dim. of fable.] A metrical talc 
composed by the Trouvcres or poets of the 
Langne d’Oil in the twelfth or thirteenth 
centuries. The fabliaux were sarcastic or 
witty references to passing events, and were 
intended for recitation. 

"Chaucer in all probability derived the subject from 
a Freucb/ubtinu. ‘—Tyrwhdt : Chaucer; C. T. (lntrod.1. 

fa'-bling, pr. par., «.,&«. [Fable, v.] 

A & B, Aspr. par. £ particip. adj. : (bee 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act or practice of making fables. 

"The next to fabling fell, aud smooth deceit*."* 

Milton : P. li.. iv. 295. 

2. A fable. 

" Wicked fabling* talde to me. 

Bot noght ala the lagh of the." 

Early Eng. Psalter, Ps. civjli. 15 . 

fa-boid'-e-a, s.pl. [Lat. /«ba = a bean, and 
'Gr. cUos (eidos) = form, appearance.] A terra 
applied by Ml*. Bowerbank to certain bean- 
sliaped leguminous seeds lound in the London 
or Lower Tertiary clays of the Isle of Slieppey. 
(Page.) 

* fabor, s. [Faubourg.] A suburb. 

" On to the yettis and/u&ero off the toirn 
Braitbly thai bryut" Wallace, viiL 627. 

fab'-rfc, *fab rick, ». [Fr. fabrirpte, from 
Lat. fabrim = (1) a workshop; (2) a fabric, 
from faber (genit. fabri) = a workman, from 
a root fa = to set, to place (seeu in fa-cio — 
to make) ; Sp. & Port, fabrica .] 

L Literally : 

1. That which is fabricated. 

(1) The frame or structure of a building; » 
building or structure ; an edifice. 

" Here’s & fabric that implies eternity 

Middleton ; Mayor of (pu-enborough, iv. 2. 

(2) A cloth made by weaving or felting. 
The various names are derived from material, 
texture, fineness, mode of weaving, colour, 
mode of colouring, surface-finishing, place of 
manufacture, &c. 

2. The structure, manufacture, workman- 
ship, or texture of anything ; the manner in 
which the several parts of any material or 
structure are united. 

* 3. The act or purpose of fabricating or 
constructing ; construction. 

’* This was received ... for the fabric of the 
churches of the poor."— MUmun. (Ogiloie.) 

II, Fig. : Any system of united parts, as of 
the world, society, the Church, &e. 

"With what a crash, heard aud felt to the farthest 
ends of the world, would the whole vast fa brie of 
society have fallen. " — Macaulay : Hist. Eng, ch. x. 

For the difference between fabric and 
edifice , see Edifice. 

* fabric-lands, s. pi. Lands given iu 
former times lor the rebuilding, repair, or 
maintenance of churches. 

"’f&b'-rie, *fab'-riek, v.t. [Fr. fabriquer ; 
Sp. fabricar ; Ital. fahricare.) To frame, to 
construct, to put together, to build, to fasliion. 

*' Shew what laws of lifo 
The cheese-inhabitants observe, and how 
Fabrick their mansions.'" J. Philips : Cider, i. 

* fab' ri -cant, s. [Lat. fdbricans, pr. par. of 
fabrico — to fabricate (q.v.).] One who fabri- 
cates ; a manufacturer or fabricator. 

fab'-ri-cate, v.t. & i. [Lat. fabricatus, pa. 
par. of fabrico , from fabrica = a fabric (q.v.)] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Literally (of material things) : 

1. To build, to construct, to frame ; to form 
by putting together the several parts. 
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2. To form by art, to manufacture, to weave : 
as, To fabricate woollens. 

II. Fig. (of immaterial things): To manu- 
facture, to devise, to put together, to forge, to 
invent, to contrive. (Generally in a bad sense.) 
"Tbe impostor who fabrii'ated these forgeries.’'— 
Macaulay : Mist, Eng., ch. xill. 

* B. Intrans. : To invent, to tell Actions or 
untruths. 

K For the difference between to fabricate , 
and to invent, see Invent. 

f&b~ri-ca/-tlon,s. [Fr.,froin Lat. fabricate, 
from fibricatus, pa. psr. of fabrico ; Sp. 
fabrication ; 1 tal. fabrications.] 

1. Literally : 

]. The act or process of building, con- 
atructing, or framiug ; construction. 

2. The act of manufacturing. 

* 3. The act of creating, or forming ; crea- 
tion. 

" Attributing theaffectlou ol the soul unto the great 
God, hut the fabrication o t the body to the DU ex Deo . ' 
—Male: Origin qf Mankind, jx 290. 

II. Figuratively : 

* 1. The act of inventing, devising, creating, 
or planning. 

“ The very idea of the fabrication of a new govera- 
ment.' — Burke : French devolution. 

2. The act of inventing, devising, or planning 
falsely ; forgery. 

3. That which is invented, devised, or 
planned falsely ; a forgery, a falsehood, an in- 
vention. 

For the difference between fabrication 
and fiction , see Fiction. 

fab ri ca-tor, s. [Lat, ; Fr. fabricateur ; Sp. 
fabricador; ltal . fabricatore.] 

1. One who constructs, frames, bnilda, or 
makes. 

” The Almighty fabricator of the universe."— 
Eowell : belters, bk. iii., lett. 0. 

2. One who invents, devises, plans, or 
forges. 

* f&b ri -ca-tress, s. [Eng. fabricator ; -ess.] 
A female fabricator ; a constnictress. 

* f&b ri-ca-tiire, s. (Lat. fabricates, pa. 
par. of fabrico.] A fabricating or making ; 
fabrication. 

fa-bri -91-a, s . [Named after J. C. Fabricius, 
a celebrated Danish entomologist.] 

Bot. : A genus of Australian shrubs belong- 
ing to the order Myrtaceae. They have alter- 
nate dotted leaves and axillary white flowers. 

f&b -rile, a. [Lat. fabrilis, from faber — a 
workman; Sp. fabril ; I tal. fabbrite.] Per- 
taining or relating to workmen or to handi- 
craft, as in wood, stone, metal, Ac. 

* f&b'-u-lar, a. [Lat. fabutaris = legendary, 
fabulous.] Relating to the construction of a 
atory or dramatic plot. 

"Fraught with the worst errors of French habit— 
attenuated declamation and fabular heaviness?' — 
Phili/a : Distrest Mother, (Ed. Oxberry, Pret) 

f3J> u-lar'-i-a, $. [Lat. fabuhis, dimiu. from 
fabd = a bean.] 

Palccont. : A genus of Porcellanous Fora- 
minifera. Chambers tilled with lahyrinthic 
shell-matter, the cavities in which are mostly 
elongate with the axis of the shell. They 
are narrow, and, opening terminally, make 
a cribriform septal face. Only one apecies, 
Fabularia ovata, or discolithus, is known : it 
abounds in the Eocene Tertiaries of France. 
(Griffith & Henfrey.) 

* fzib U-late, v.i. [Lat. fabulatus , pa. par. 
of fabulor.) To fable. 

'* In an enchanted tower, an they fabulate:'— Adams: 
Works, L 10. 

" fab u la tlon, s. [Lat. fabulatus, pa. par. 
offab'ulor.) The act of moralizing fahles. (visit.) 

* fab' U -list, s. [Fr. fabuliste; Sp. fabulista, 
from Lat. f alula.] A writer or inventor of 
fables. 

"A forger or a fabulist would have made for Christ 
discourses exhorting to virtue.” — Paley : Evidences, 
pt ii., ch, iv. 

* f&b'-u-lizo, * fab u-lisc, v.i. [Lat .fab- 
nl(a) Eng. sntf, -ize.] Tu write or speak in 
fables ; to compose fictions. 

* fab u Ids l-ty, s. [Lat. fabulositas, from 
fabulosits ; Fr. fabulosite ; Sp. /abufosiitod.] 


1. The quality of being fabulous or full of 
fables ; fabulousness. 

"The fabulosity of the book concluded agalunt the 
existence of the i*atrlarch.” — Warburton : Divine 
Legation, bk. vL, i 2. 

2. A feigned or fabulous atory ; a fable. 

*■ Herodotus hath besprinkled hU work with many 
fabulosities "—Browne : Vulgar Eeronrs, bk. l„ cli. vilt. 

fab u lous, a. [Lat. fabulosus, from fabula 
= a fable; Fr. fabule.ux ; Sp. fahuloso ; I tal. 
fivoloso.] 

1. Feigned, fictitious, invented ; not founded 
on fact ; exceeding the bounds of probability 
or reason. 

"The »tory U fabulous."— Water land: Works, lx. 604. 

2. Related, described, or told of in fables. 
“The hero waa great enough at leant toiuntaln the 

crown of thi* fabulous glory.”— (J H. Lewes : History 
of Philosophy, I. 19. 

3. Exceedingly great ; almost beyond be- 
lief ; incredible : as, His books were aold at a 
fabulous price. 

‘ I procured a box In the first tier at a fabulous 
price. — Ad. Sir R. Mundy Palermo A Naples, ch. 
xxlll. 

fab u loUs ly, adv. [Eng. fabulous; -ly.] 

1. In a fabulous manner; in manner of a 
fable or fiction. 

"These things are uncertain and fabulously, aug- 
mented.'' — Grcnewey , Tacitus: Annals, p. 13L 

2. In a fahtilous or almost incredible manner 
or degree. 

*fab u lous ness, s. [Eng. fabulous; -ness.] 
The quality of being fabulous, feigoed, or 
fictitious. 

“ His fabulousness and credulity are Justly hlamed.” 
— Johnson : Journey to the Western islands. 

* fa bur d^n, * fa -bur- then, s. A a. [A 

corruption of Fr. faux-bourdon = (lit.) false 
burden. [Burden.] The word bourdon or 
bordone in its primary sense is (in French and 
Italian) a pilgrim's staff ; hence, irom similarity 
in form, the bass-pipe, or drone of the bag- 
pipe, and thence again simply a deep bass 
note. As the earliest Falsi bordoni of which 
we have specimens are principally formed, 
except at their cadences, by successions of 
fourths and sixths below the plain-song 
melody, such an accompany! Qg bass, to those 
who had hitherto been accustomed to use the 
low octaves of the organ urn, and to consider 
thirds and sixths inadmissible in the harmon- 
ized accompaniment of the Gregorian Chant, 
would sound false ; and this application of 
the meaning of the falso and faux seems a 
more rational derivation than that sometimes 
given from falsetto and fatsette , as implying 
the combination of the high voices with the 
low in Falso Bordone harmouy. (Grove.)] 
[Faux- Bourdon.] 

A- substantive : 

1. Literally: 

Music: One of the early systems of har- 
monizing a given portion of plain-song or a 
canto fenno. It was afterwards nsed as a 
term for a sort of harmony consisting of thirds 
and sixths added to a canto fermo. When 
counterpoint had superseded both diaphony 
and descant, the term faburden was still ap- 
plied to a certain species of counterpoint, 
sometimes, but not always, note against note. 
(.Stonier Barrett.) 

“Descmtl, prycksouge. counterpoint, and fabur . 
den.~—Bale : Image, pt» iii. 

2. Fig. : A monotonous refrain. 

"To slug, as it were, the faburden at a soug."— 
P. Holland : Plutarch, p. “35. 

B. Asadj.: High-sounding. 

"Mlrahlle. rairaculoso. stupemlo, and snch fabur- 
then words."— Lodge : Wit's Miserie (1596). 

fac, s. [A contraction for facsimile (q.v.).] 

facade, s. [Fr., from I tal. facciata = the 
front of a building, from faccia = the face ; 
Lat. facies.] [Face.] 

Arch. ; The face or front of any considerable 
building to a street, court, garden, or other 
place. 

fage, faas, s. [Fr. face , from Lat. facies; 
ltal. faccia; O. Sp. fax.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) The front part of the head of any animal, 
more especially of man, consisting of the fore- 
head, eyes, nose, cheeks, mouth, and chin ; 
the visage, the countenance. 

“ He is like unto a man beholding his uatural/aca 
In a glass." — James L 23. 


(2) The aspect or expression of the visage, 
as indicative of pleasure or displeasure, favour 
or anger. 

"The Lord make hU face to shine upon thee.'*— 
Numbers vl. 25. 

(3) That part of anything which present* 
itself to the view as — 

(a) The surface of anything. 

" Thou hast driveu me from the face of the earth-"— 
Gene si* Iv. 14. 

(b) The front, the forepart of anything. 

"Alto the breadth of the face of the hou*e and at 
the separate place toward the east au hundred cubits." 
—Evkiel x It. 14. 

(c) A plane surface of a aolid ; one of the 
aides bounding a aolid : time a cube lias aix 
faces, an octahedron eight. 

(4) The dial of a watch, clock, compasa- 
card, Ac. 

(5) The edge of a cutting instrument. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Presence, aight. 

"In the very face of the Court ."—Strype : Memo- 
mortals; Q. Mary (an. 1554). 

t (2) Appearance, look, aspect, 

“ Nor heaven, nor sea, their former face retained." 

Waller . Instructions to a Painter , 110. 

* (3) The viaibla state of things. 

"This would produce a new fisce ot things In 
Europe. "—Addison. 

*(4) An outward ahow, appearance, or cover ; 
surface show. 

" They took him to set » face npon their own msJlj 
nant designs. 

(5) A distortion of the features : as, He mad® 
a wry fact. 

“Why. what's the matter. Doll? Yon are making 
faces now."— Dickens : Bamaby Budge, ch- Iv. 

(6) Confidence, boldness ; effrontery, assur- 
ance. - 

" A chaplain of Cortes had the face to aasert that 
In one engagement against the Indians St. James Lad 
appeared on a grey horse at the head of the Castilian 
adventurers." — Macaulay : Battle of the Lake Eegillu*. 
(Introd.) 

* (T) Favour. 

*' Seek ye my face.— Psalm xxviL 6. 

II. Technically: 

1. Architecture: 

(1) The front or broadside of a huilding; the 
facade ; the front of a wall. 

(2) The surface of a etone exposed on the 
face of a wall. The sidea are flanka, tbe upper 
and lower surfaces are beds. 

(3) The front of an arch showing the vertical 
surfaces of the outside row of voussoira. 

2. Anatomy: 

(1) The lower part of the head of a mam- 
miferous animal. 

(2) The aspect of an organ. 

3. vfsfro? ; The third part of a sign, each 
divided into teu degrees. 

4. Carpentry: 

(1) The front of a jamb presented towards 
tbe room. 

(2) The sole of a plane. 

5. Cry stall. : One of the planes which form 
the surface of a regular solid. 

6. Forging: 

(1) The working portion of a hammer-head 

(2) The flat part of an anvil. 

7. Fort. : One of the parts which form a 
salient augle projecting towards the country. 
[Bastion.] 

8. Gearing : That part of the acting surface 
of a cog which projects beyond the pitch-line. 
The portion within that limit is tbe flank. 

9. Grinding : That portion of a lap or wheel, 
whether the edge or tbe disc, which is em- 
ployed in grinding. 

10. Mining: That portion of a coal-aeam 
which is in process of removal. 

11. Mil. : The face of a square is the side of 
a body of men formed into a square, 

12. Ord. : The surface of metal at the muzzle 
of a gun. 

13. Print. : The surface of type from which 
the impression is taken. The character of the 
face, for size, style, and proportions, gives the 
name to the type. 

14. Steam-engineering : 

(1) The flat part of a slide-valve on which 
it moves. 

(2) The flat portion on a cylinder form lag 
a seat for a valve. 
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15. Zool. : The anterior portion of the head 
of a manuniferous animal ; the face of birds 
comprehends the ophthalmic regions, cheeks, 
temples, forehead, and vertex ; the face of 
insects is the parts between the proboscis and 
prothorax. 

! (1) Crabb thus discriminates between face 
and front: " The face is applied to that part of 
bodies which aerves as an index or rule, and 
contains certain marks to direct the observer; 
the front is employed for that part which is 
most prominent or foremost : hence we speak 
of the face of a wheel or clock, the face of a 
painting, or the face of nature ; but the front 
of a house or building, and the front of a 
stage : hence, likewise, the propriety of the 
expressions, to put a good face on a thing, to 
ahow a bold front." 

(2) He thus discriminates hetween face , 
countenance^ and visage: “ The face consists of 
a certain set of features ; the countenance con- 
aists of the general aggregate of looks produced 
by these features ; the visage consists of aucli 
looks in particular cases : the face is the work 
of nature ; the countenance and visage are the 
work of the mind : the face remains the same, 
but the countenance and visage are changeable. 
The face belongs to brutes as well as men ; the 
countenance is the peculiar property of man ; 
the visage is peculiarly applicable to superior 
beings : the term is applied only in the grave 
or lofty style.’* ( Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

^1 hi special phrases : 

1. To fly in the face of: To withstand, to 
oppose, to defy. 

2. To entreat the face of: To seek the favour 
of ; to pray to. 

M Entreat the /ace of the Lord tby God.”— 1 Kingt 
rill. 6. 

3. To accept the face of: To favour. 

“See. I have accepted, thy /ace concerning this thing 
also.'’ — Gen. xlx. 2L (Marg.) 

4. To set the face against : To oppose, to 
withstand firmly. 

5. Face to face: 

(1) In immediate presence of each other. 

" She sent for Blanche to accuse her /ace to /ace." 

Tennyton : Princett, iv. 220. 

* (2) Clearly ; without the interposition of 
jtlier bodies. 

“Now we see through a glass darkly; but then 
/ace to /ace."— I Corinth, xiii. 12. 

6. To make a face : To distort the features ; 
to put on an unnatural or purposely altered 
look. 

7. To one's face : Directly ; in plain worda ; 
as. To tell another anything to his face. 

8. Face of a bastion : 

Fort.: [II. 7J. 

9. Face prolonged or extended, in fortification, 
is that part of the line of defence which is 
between the angle of the shoulder and the 
curtain. 

face-ache, face-ague, s. A kind of 
neuralgia which attacks the nerves of the 
face ; called also Tic-doloureux (q.v.). 

face and -hood, s. 

Bot.: Viola tricolor, from the markings in 
the petals bearing some resemblance to a 
human face, and the often dark, hood-like ap- 
pearance of the upper part of the flower. 
( Britten & Holland.) 

tace-cloih, s. A cloth laid over the face 
of a corpse. 

** The .vhifce mist like a face-cloth to the face 

Clung to the dead earth.” Tennyson (tuinevere, 7. 

face guard, s. 

1. A mask with 
windows for the 
eyes, adapted to the 
use of persona ex- 
posed to great heat, 
as in glass - houses, 
forging heavy works, 
and in tbe various 
metallurgie furnace 
operations. Also for 
workmen exposed to 
flying particles of 
metal or stone. 

2. A wire-gauze mask worn to protect trie 
face in fencing. 

face-hammer, s. One with a flat face, 
as distinguished from one having pointed or 
edged peens. 


face-in-hood, s. 

Bot. : Aconitum Napellus, from the upper 
petals forming a hood, the stamens aud pistils, 
witli the lower petals, hearing aomc fanciful 
resemblance to a face. ( Britten £ Holland.) 

face joint, s. 

Arch. : That joint of a voussoir which ap- 
pears on the face of the arch. 

face mould, s. 

Carp. : The pattern from which the orna- 
mental railings for stairs, Ac., are to he cut. 

* face painter, s. A painter of portraits. 

* face-painting, s. 

1. The art of painting portraits. 

2. The act or practice of applying rouge to 
the face. 

face piece, s. 

Ship-build. : A piece wrought on the fore- 
part of the knee of the head, to assist the 
conversion of the main-piece, and to shorten 
the upper bolts of the kuee of the head. 

face -plan, s. 

Arch, drawing: The principal or front eleva- 
tion. 

face plate, 5 . 

1. A plate screwed on to the spindle of a 
lathe, aud affording a means of attaching the 
work to be turned ; or a place of attachment 
for a pin which comes against the dog or 
driver on the work, and imparts rotation to 
the latter. 

2. A true plane for testing a dressed surface. 

face- powder, s. A kind of cosmetic. 

*face royal, t. A royal or kingly face; 
also the face stamped on the coin called a royal. 

face-valne, •. The value expressed on 
the face, a« of a note. 

face wall, s. 

Arch. : The front wall of a building. 

face -wheel, s. 

Mech . : Another name for a crown or cod- 
trate wheel, which has cogs projecting from 
the periphery at right angles to the plane of 
motion. The term is applicable to a wheel 
whose face ratber than its perimeter ia made 
effective, as in the cog-wheels cited ; it is also 
applied to a wheel the disc-face of which is 
adapted for grinding and polishiog ; a lap. 

fa9e, v.t. A i. [Face, ».] 

A, Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To meet in front or face to face ; to con- 
front, to brave. 

" Thla youth, the Joy of Nestor's glorious age, 

In aroi3 intrepid, with the first he fought, 

Faced every foe, and every danger sought." 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad xiiL 70S. 

2. To meet with boldness or firmness ; to 
confront boldly. 

'* And yet a modest comrade led them forth 
From their shy solitude to /ace the world 
With a gay confidence aud seemly pride.” 

Wordtuorth : Excurtion. bk. viL 

* 3. To brave, to bully, to oppose with im- 
pudence, to browbeat. 

”1 will neither be faced nor hnvcd."—Shakesp. : 
Turning of the Shrew, iv. a 

4. To stand opposite to. 

5. To cover in front ; to invest with a coat- 
ing or covering. 

•* Where your old bauk Is hollow, face it with tbe 
first spit of earth that you dig out of the ditch.” — 
Mortimer : Hutbandry. 

6. To put a face or appearance on : as. To 
face inferior tea, by mixing it with colouring 
matter and other substances, so as to give it 
the appearauce of a better quality and higher 
value. 

7. To lay or place with the face downwards. 

8. To turn the face in any direction : as, To 
face a body of men to the right or left. 

* 9. To countenance. 

*' Was this the face that faced ao many follies! * 

Shakctp. : Richard II., iv. 1. 

II. Technically : 

I. Mason.: To dress or smooth the face of 
stone. 

*2. Cards; A term at primero ; to stand 
boldly upon a card. 



B. Intransitive : 

I. Ordinary iMnguage : 

1. To stand with the face In a certain direc- 
tion ; to look in a certain direction : as, Tbe 
house faces towards the east. 

2. To turn the face in a certain direction. 

*' Hail and farewell they shouted thrice again. 

Thrice facing to the left, aud thence they turned 
ngalu.” Oryden Palumon & Arclte, HI. MS. 

* 3. To carry a false appearance ; to play 
the hypocrite. 

" Thou needs must learn to laugh, or lye. 

To /ace, to forge, to scoff, to company. ’ 

Spenter : Mother Hubberdt Talc. 

II. Mil. : To turn or wheel In any direction ; 
to face about is to turn right round. 

" Defeat! ug It by a single well-directed discharge ef 
the rear rank, who/<teed about (or that purpose.*— 
A Hton : Hitt. Eurojw. th. xclii. 

Tf (1) To face a thing out: To persist in or 
maintain any assertion or conduct unblush- 
ingly and shamelessly ; to brave with effron- 
tery ; to carry through an undertaking by 
effrontery cr assurance. 

“She thinks with oaths to face the matter out.’ 

Shaketp. : Taming of the Shrew, It. 1. 

(2) To face down : To withstand with bold- 
ness and effrontery. 

“ Here’s a villain that would face me down. 

He met me on the mart." 

Shaketp. : Comedy of Error t, 11L L 

For the difference between to face and to 
confront , see Confront. 

fa£ed, pa. par. & a. [Face, v.) 

A. -4s pa. par. ; (See the verb). 

B. -4s adjective : 

1. Ordinary Language : 

]. Lit. : Having a face ; marked with a face. 

2. Fig. : Having a false appearance given tc 
it : as, Faced tea. 

IL Mason. : Having the outer aurfaoi 
dressed or smoothed. 

* fa’9e less, a. [Eng. face; -less.) Without 
or destitute of a face. 

f^9-e-lid -e-89, $. pi. [Mod. Lat. fascelis; 
Gr. elSos (etdos) = form, and Lat. pi. adj 
suff. -ere.] 

Bot. : A sub-tribe of composite plants, sub 
order Labiatiflorse, tribe Mutisiaceae. 

f&9'-e-tfs, s. [Gr. <f>ax€\os ( phakelos ) = a 
bundle, a faggot.] 

Bot. : Tbe typical genus of the auh-tribe 
Facelideae (q. v.). It contains a small Chilian 
plant, like Cudweed (q.v.). 

fa9'-er, s. [Eng. fac(e); -er.J 

L Literally: 

* 1 . One who opposes or braves ; one who 
puts on a false show or character : a boaster, 
a bully. 

“No great talkers, nor boaster, nor facwr Lat imer: 

Workt, L 268. 

2. A blow in the face. 

" Blogg, starting upright, tipped the fellow a facer." 

Barham : Ingoldsby Legends; The Bagman t Bog. 

II. Fig . ; A sudden blow, check, or hin- 
drance. 

f &9 et, * f&^et te, * fas-cet, s. & a. [Fr. 

facette , diniin. of face ; Sp. faceta ; Ital. fac- 
cetta.) 

A. -4s substantive : 

I. Ord. Lang. ; In the same sense as II 3. 

“Like diamonds cut with fatcett."— Bacon : Etta y» ; 
Honour Reputation. 

II. Technically: 

1. Anat. : An articular cavity of a bone 
when nearly plain ; a small, circumscribed 
portion of tbe surface of a bone. 

2. -4rc/t. : A flat projection between the 
flutings of columns. 

3. Mineral. : One of the small planes which 
form the sides of a natural crystal ; of a cut 
diamond or Dther gem; of a cut-glass orna- 
ment or vessel. The facets of diamonds art 
known as skew- or skill-facets and star-faceta 
Upper skill-facets are wrought in the lowet 
part of the bezel, aud terminate in the girdle ; 
muler-skill facets are wrought on the pavi 
lions, and terminate in the girdle. Star-facets 
are wrought on the bezels and terminate in tbe 
ta.ble. [Brilliant.] 

4. Glass-mannf. : One of the irons thrusl 
intn the mouths of bottles, in order to convey 
them to the annealing tower. 
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5. Zool ; A flat surface witli a definite 
boundary. ( Owtn .) Example, ttie facets con- 
stituting the compound eyes of insects. [B.] 
B. As (ulj. : Facet eyes are the compound 
eyes of insects, consisting of an innumerable 
assemblage of eyelets, each of which is called 
a Facet. 

* fa~9e te, a. [Lat. facetus = clever, witty, 
giiy.j Gay, clever, witty, facetious. 

•• Lodovicus Suc&MUiu*. h facet e companion. iIib- 
ftwftdeel him to the contrary.' —Barton . Anat. of 
Melancholy, j>. H'j. 

f&9 et-ed,u. [Eng. facet; -*/.] Having facets. 

* fa -96 te-ly, adv. [Eng. facetc ; - ly .] In a 
ciever, witty, or fncctiuus manner; clcveily, 
wittily. 

« A» Janie* Lcrmttlufl Imtb fact fly expre»cd hi an 
•legan t ode."— Burton ; Anat. of Mdanch.ly, p«l. 

* fa-ge'te-ness, s. [Eng. faccte; -ness.] Wit- 
tiness, cleverness, facetiousness. 

• • reason of tho/«re/cn<«* ami wlttlnes* which ts 
niftiiy times found ili them ‘ —Mala: Jienuiin* ; Senn. 

* on Lake, xvlii. l. 

fa 96 ti-ie (tl as shi), s. pi . [Eat. pi. of 

fard in = cleverness, wit, from Lat. facetus,] 
Clever or witty sayings. 

fa tlous, a. [Fr. fucetieu x, from O. Fr. 
facetie — wit, from Eat. /uerfus] 

1. (Of persons): Full of merriment, gaiety, 
wit and humour ; jocular, witty, humorous, 
jocose. 

2. (Of things): Clever, witty, funny, jocular. 

•• By his singing, excellent mimicry, and facet imu 

Biurit."— Walpole: Anecdote* qf PavUing. vol. iv. t 
eli. lit 

•; Crubb thus discriminates between face - 
conversible, jocular, and jocose ; “ Face- 
tious may be employed either for writing or 
conversation ; the rest only in conversation : 
the ficetio us man deals in that kind of discourse 
which may excite laughter ; a conversible man 
may instruct as well as amuse ; a pleasant 
man says every thing in a pleasant manner; 
his pleasantry, even on the most delicate sub- 
ject, is without offence ; the person speaking 
is jocose; the thing said, or the manner of say- 
ing it, ia jocular ... A man is facetious : from 
humour ; he is conversible by means of infor- 
mation.” (Crdbb : Eng . .Syuou.) 

fa-96 -tlous-ly, adv. [Eng. facetious; - ly .] 
*ln a facetious manner ; wittily, cleverly, 
merrily. 

•• B. answers very facetiously* — W aterland : Works, 
vl 86. 

fa-96 -tious-ness, s. [Eng./ncrfioitf ; -ness.] 
The ipiality of being facetious; wittiness, 
cleverness. 

M Relaxing With a wise faceliousnenf — Burke ; 
Abridg of Eng. But. iaie 1087). 

f)a-9et te, s. [Facet.] 

* fa-chon, s. [Falchion.] 
fa-91-a, s. [Fascia.] 

fa -91-al (or 91 as shi), a. [Low Lat. facialis , 
from Lat. facies = a face ; Fr. facial ; Ital. fac- 
et ak.] Of or pertaining to the face. 

facial-angle, s. 

Amt.: An angle contained between two 
Imaginary lines, one from the most prominent 



part of the forehead to the anterior extremity 
of the alveolar procesa of the upper jaw, oppo- 
site to the incisor teeth ; the other from the 


external auditory foramen to the aame point, 
serving to measure the elevation of the fore- 
head. Thia angle is of great nervier in eth- 
nology, but its magnit ude ia not iui infallible 
criterion of the intellectual capacity of au in- 
dividual. It is sometimes called Camper’s 
Angle, because the celebrated Dutch anato- 
mist Camper was the lirst to draw attention 
to the importance of this method of skull- 
ineasuremeiit. 

facial artery, *. 

Anat: A branch of the external carotid 
artery pasaing over the lower jaw by the 
anterior margin of the massetcr muscle, and 
extending its rauiillcationa to the face and 
palate. 

facial axis, s. 

Phren.: A line drawn from the anterior end 
of the axis of the cranium to the most anterior 
point of the upper jaw. The angle between 
these two axial lines is called the cranio- 
facial angle, and serves to show to what 
extent the face ia prognathous or orthogna- 
thoua. (See these words.) 

facial bones, s. pi. 

Anaf. : The thirteen bones of the face. 

facial muscles, s. pi - 

Anaf. ; [Facial nerve]. 

facial nerve, s. 

Anat. : A nerve which rises from the lower 
and lateral parts of the pons Varolii, and 
issuing from the cranium by the internal 
auditory foramen, enters the aquapductus 
Fallopii, supplies the muscles to the internal 
ear, Ax., and then forms the facial muscles, 
which are distributed in the three principal 
divisions of the face. 

facial plates, s. pi. 

Anat. : The sub-cranial or pharyngeal plates 
or arches. [Suucranial,] 

facial suture, s. A peculiar suture or 
line of division m Trilobites, separating the 
glabella with the ‘Mixed cheeks’* from the 
lateral portions of the cephalic shield. No 
such line of division is known to exist in any 
recent crustacean, but there is a faint indica- 
tion of it in Liviulus, and some doubtful traces 
of it in certain other forms. In a few genera, 
as in Trinvcleits, Microdiscus, and Agnostus, 
the facial auture is absent. ( Nicholson .) 

facial-vein, s. 

Anat. : A vein crossfng the face obliquely 
from the root uf the nose outwards, and 
receiving the vessels of the head and fore- 
head. 

* fa -91 al ly (or 91 as shi), adv. lEng. 
facial; -ly.] 

1. In a facial manner ; as regards the face. 

•* His Excellency is not facially remote from the 
portrait* of Talleyrand."— Unity Telegraph, Aug. 1, 
18 M. 

2. Face to face. 

*• In this life only enigmatically, or accordioge to 
the light of favth and feelings of love, in the future 
facially and really ." — The Veutne Lover (1667). )i. 6. 

* fa -91-ate (or 9I as shi), s. [Ital. facciata .] 
A fagade, a front, 

" The ficiate of this Cathedral is remarkable."— 
Evelyn : Diary, June 27, 1654. 

* fa iled, a. [Eng. face ; -cd.] Of good ap- 
pearance. 

*'A man of nature more faded.’' — John Knox: A 
Goodly Letter, sig. B. ilij. 

* fa-91-ent (or 91 as shi), S. [Lat. faciens, 
pr. par. of facio = to do.] 

1. Ord. Lang. ; One who doea anything, 
good or bad ; a doer. 

2. Alg. : The variant of a quantity as dis- 
tinguished from the co-efficient. 

fa 91 -es (or 91 as shi), s. [Lat.] [Face.] 

+ L Ord. Lang. : A face. 

1L Technically : 

1. Anaf. ; The anterior part of the skull ; 
the face. 

2. Geol. Zool. : The general aspect of an 
assembly of animals or plants, which is 
characteristic of a particular locality or period 
of the earth’s history. Thus we speak of the 
facies of the Carboniferous flora, as distinct 
from the flora of other epochs, and of th e facies 


of the Australian fauna, as distinguished from 
tiie animals of other regions by their common 
marsupial characteristics. 

3. Lot. : The general appearance of a plant. 

facies hippocratlca, s. The peculiar 

expression on tin lu.ee immediately before 
death ; so called from its description in the 
’* Prognostics ” of Hippocrates. 

f&9 lie, * f ac il, a. [Fr., from Lat. fadJU ^ 
easy to be done, from facio = to do ; tip.fucit; 
ital. facile.] 

" 1. Easy, not difficult; capable of being 
done or attained with little labour. 

** Mttiiy things nmy he iiiggented to u«ke it mor* 
facile and cotmuodiou*. ’ — U'i/AriJM. 

** 2. Easily surmountable ; that can be aur- 
inountcd or overcome without difficulty. 

** The facile g*te* of he I ) too »llglitly burred." 

Milton P L„ lv. 947. 

* 3. Easy to be understood ; not abstruse. 

•'Then Mao tho*e poet*, which are now counted 
most Litnl. will he botu/ucg* and pleiuant"— Milton : 
On Education. 

4. Easy of access or convcree ; complaisant ; 
aflable, not austere. 

*• Bapbael now to Athmi’i doubt proposed 
Beuevolent and facile, thus rejiheiL’ 

Milton r L., Tilt M. 

5. Pliant, easily led or i»ereuaded io good 
or bad. 

*• Rinc« Adam nud \x\ifadlt consort Eve 
Lost P(il7vdiae. ‘ MiUon 1 /’. /f., L 61. 

6. Rea<ly, quick, dexterous : as, a facile 
pen, a facile jieucil. 

fa9*-I-le priix 9 eps, phr. [I,at. = easily 
first or best.] Able to distance all competi- 
tors without exertion : as, He is /aci> princeps 
in that art. 

* f&9'-ile-ly, * fac il le, ndv. [Eng. facile; 
-ly.] In a facile or easy manner ; easily. 

*• So he hore 

His royall person.'* 

Chapman : Bonier ; Iliad XX ill. 

► fa,9'-ile-ness, * fac 11 ness, s. [Eng. 
facile; -n«ss.] Tlie quality or state of Umg 
facile or easy ; easiness, ease. 

•’When others they with facilneu lielriend." 

Beaumont : Psyche, ch. xvii., et. 197. 

fa^H'-l-tate, v.t. [From Fr. faciliter, with 
Eng. verb suff. -ate , from Lat. facilitas = ease, 
from facilis = easy; Sp. facilitar ; Ital. facili- 
tare .] To make easy or less difficult ; to free 
ov clear from difficulty or impediments ; to 
diminish the labour of ; to further. 

•• It would . . . hy dividing them, facilitate » con- 
quest. ^ Fox : Speech on the Kings Speech, Nov. 18. 
1777. 

fa^jH-i-ta'-tion, s. [From Fr. Jaciliter, with 
Eng. suff. - ation .] The act of making easy or 
less difficult. 

•• Who can believe that they . . . foresaw the use of 
their discoveries to the facilitation ol commerce i 
Rambler, No. 103. 

fa-9U'-l-ty, S. [Fr. facilite, from Lat. facili- 
tas , from facilis - easy; Sp. facilidud ; ItaL 
facilita.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The quality of being easy to he done; 
<°asiness ; freedom from difficulty, 

he facility with which government has been 
overturned in France."— Burke : Appeal from the blew 
to the Old 

2. An opportunity, means, or advantage in 
the performance of any act, or the attainment 
of any object : as. Every facility was afforded 
him. 

3. Readiness, quickness, dexterity ; ease in 
performance. 

** The facility and assiduity with which he wrote ar* 
sufficiently proved hy the hulk and dates of hi* works. " 
— Macaulay : But. Eng., ch. xiv. , 

* 4, Easiness of access ; complaisance ; affa- 
bility; freedom from austerity or haughtiness. 

"She baa a kind of facility io taking." 

Middleton : A Mad World, ia 

* 5. Easiness or readiness to be persuaded 
or led ; pliability of disposition ; readiness to 
comply with the advice or wishes of others. 

"It is a great mistake to take facility for good 
nature. - — L' Estrange. 

IL Scots Law : A state of mental weakness, 
not so great as idiocy, but implying want of 
firmness of mind, and a consequent readiness 
to be persuaded to do anything. 

For the difference between facility and 
ease, see Ease. 


tate, fSt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt, 
or, wore, w^lf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syriaji ; ae, ce = e ; ey •- a. on = kw. 


facinerious— factitious 


• f^-i-ner'-i-ous, a. [A corrupt, of fact- 
norous (q.v.).j Wicked, atrocious, abomin- 
able. 

Air. 

fa9 ~ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Face, v .] 

A. & B. As pr. par. Jt particip. cull. : (See 
tbe verb). v 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally ; 

(1) A covering in front for ornament or 
other purposes. 

(2) The act of turning in any particular 
direction. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) The act or process of adulterating in- 
ferior tea by mixing it with colouring matter 
and other substances, so as to give it the ap- 
pearance of tea of a better quality and higher 
value ; also applied to the materials used in 
this process of adulteration. 

* (2) An external sign or decoration. 

Rn ' 1 deities were hut the facings 
•nd fringe* of his greatness/— »ro/fo>j. [Joknscm.) 

IL Technically : 

1. Build.: The covering of brick or Tough 
atone -work with fine masonry, such as sawed 
freestone or marble. 

2. Caiy . ; The wooden covering of the sides 
of doors, windows, <fcc., on the inside. 

3. Civil Eng. ; The front covering of a hank 
by means of a wall or other structure to enable 
it to be made steeper than the natural talna 
of the material. 

4. Found. : Powder applied to the face of a 
mould which receives the metal. The objeetia 
to give a fine smooth surface to the casting. 

5. Hydraulic Engineering : 

(1) Protection for the exposed faces of sea- 
walls and embankments. Several different 
kinds are used, according to the facilities and 
means at disposal. 

(2) A layer of soil over the puddle, upon 
the sloping sides of a eanal. 

6. Military (PL) : 

0) The movements through which soldiers 
are put in turning or wheeling to the right 
left, &e. ° 

(2) The trimmings on the collar, cuffs, Ac., 
of a uniform, serving to distinguish one Tegi- 
nicnt or one livery from another. 

— . *’ Do you think 

Ycnrtjurny coats wi th greasy facings here. 

Shall conquer it? Barry : Merry Trick*. Hi. i. 

7. Plaster.: The last layer of fine stucco or 
plaster on walls. 

facing-brick, s. 

BuiltL : A front or pressed brick. 

facing-sand, a. 

Fomul. : A compound, usually of moulding 
sand and pulverized bituminous coal, used to 
make the surfaces of moulds. 

^**5 ^y» [Eng. feeing: -Zy,] lua 

fronting, facing, or opposite position. 

• fa-9111' or-ous, * fa cyn-cr-ous, * fa- 
cin-cr-us, a [Lat. fad norosus , from facinns 
(gen. facinoris) = a wicked deed, from facio = 

lta -’ J ' hcinoroso 1 Exceedingly 

wicked ; wicked to an excess ; atrocious. ‘ 

, 0u, li ?i! ,leVOni1 and ^cinenu ac W-JTatl: 

* fa^in -Sr-ous ness, s. [Eng. facinoro us; 
-ness.] Extreme or atrocious wickedness. 

fa cond, * fa-conde, * fa-cound, * fa- 

M 9 /• Fl ’- Mond (a), faconde 
= eloqiieiiceO Mundu * = eioquent, facundia 

A. As adj. : Eloquent. 

" ^b. ire • • -with facound Voys seyde 
Holde your tojjgea. 3 

Chaucer: Assembly 0 / Faults, 521. 

B. As subst. : Eloquence. 

The goo% with hlr fucond geut 
Slrnl telle onre tale." 

Chaucer : Assembly of Foules, 657. 

ffo-Sim -I lc, s. [A eontr. of Lat. factum 
5mi/e - made like : factum , nent. sing, of 
f ictus, pa. par. of facio — to make, and simile 
bent. sing, of aimilis = like.] ’ 

material things: An exact copy, 
counterpart, or likeness of an original, as of 
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handwriting, a drawing, &e., In all Its pecu- 
liarities, proportions, and characteristics. 

*, Ie * i»per »ml made wlmt they call a far- 
tim ile of t he mn rk s h ml d 1 * tan eca of thows smal 1 specks. ' 1 
North : L^e of Lord (Jull/ord, i. 109 . 1 

t 2. Of immaterial things : An exact copy or 
counterpart ; as of habits, disposition, con- 
duct, &e. ’ 

w C ^ UI r c Cftri V® 1 h e /« csl mile of no prior one, hut 
lfk T ch Jr ™ ori K i,iaI - “ c, a»^. »nrtor L'esartus, 

f&c-sim'-i-le, v.t. [Facsimile, s .] To make 
a facsimile or exact copy or counterpart of- 
to copy exactly ; to reproduce in facsimile. ’ 

‘‘J. 1 ? 6 i' 0,,t . 0u r, draperies, such m those of the 
&poatlea facsimiled liere. ^Athtnmum, SepU 2, 1882, 

f&O -sun- 1 -list, $. [Eng. facsimile); 

One who produces facsimiles or exact copies. 

, ?/.*"• ~ asks for the name find address of a fac- 
timihxt. — Aotes <£- Queries, Jnue 23 , 188:1. 3 

fdot, . [Eat. factum — n thing done, neut 
smg. of factus, pa. par. of facio — to do * Tort 
facto./eito ; ltal. fatto ; Fr .fait; O. Fr . faici. 
Fact is thus a doublet of feat (q.v.).] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* I. A thing done, a deed, an act, a per- 
formance, a teat. 

TOm . “The blood y fact 

W 111 be avenged. Milton : P. L.. xt 467. 

2. Reality ; not supposition ; truth. 

J* * bis Y er ? tr ? e 1,1 f nct ’ 1 do not see any colour for 
Biieh a conclusion. — Addison : On the War. 

3. An assertion or statement of a thing done 
or existing; something assei ted to have liop- 
pened or existed, whether true or false : as 
Ills book abounds with false facts. 

II. Law: An act done; an incident which 
has happened; an event. Tkris the jury 
determine on matters of /«cf, the judge decides 
on points of law in a case. 

T? 1 * 9 t wr 'I error] la a species of appeal which 
ch xu? 0 ql,estl011 °f fact."— Macaulay: Hist. Eny., 

TT (1) In fact: In reality, in truth. 

(2) Matter of fact : 

happened ; Sornetllin g wbfeli liaa really 

(Z») Used as an adj.: Prosaic; not imaginative. 

IT For the difference between fact nml cir- 
cumstance » see Circumstance. 

fac'-tion, s. & a. [Fr., from Lat. factio — a 
doing, a faction, from factus, pa. par. of facio 
= to do.] 

A, As substantive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. A clan, n society, a party. 

.''.b* Gallia . . .almost in every house are faction* 
ami the he rules of the is factions are they whom they 
esteuie worth yest to have \t,"—Ooldyng Catar, fo. ISa! 

2. A party in n state combined or acting in 

union in opposition to the established govern- 
ment ; usually applied to a minority, but it 
may be applied to a majority ; a jiarty com- 
bined to promote their own views or purposes 
even at the expeuse of order and the public 
good. * 

“There were indeed factions, but factions which 
sprang inerely from persouiil pretensions and aub 
uiasjtles. — Macaulay ; Put. Eng., ch. xxii. 

3, Tumult, discord, dissension. 

“ her sight ftew Faction. Strife, and Pride 

And Envy did but look on her and diej." 

i try den: Epistle to Duchess of Fork, 18 . 


* f wA| IP# 

II, Roman Antiq. : The name given to the 
contesting parties in the chariot-races in the 
Roman circus. They took their origin from 
the fact that the drivers of the chariots were 
distinguished from each other by the colour 
of their garments, one being always dressed in 
white, another in green, the third in red, and 
the fourth in blue. Hence, from the keenness 
with winch different persons espoused the 
cause of the different colours arose the four 
parties or factions, named respectively Fwtio 
A Ibata Factio Prasina , Factio Russata, and 
b actio 1 cjicfa. When Domitian introduced 
the practice of making six chariots start in 
each rsce, two new factions were necessarily 
added, the gold and the purple, but these 
were soon dropped, or, at least, not steadilv 
ilia in tamed. 3 

The factions of tbe Blues and GreeDs were pm. 
nilsed as jtuuiy clinrioUraces as conltl Iw ruu Ix»tw^eii 
£™S ,nd night." Elton ; Origins of EnglSh 

B. As adj. : (See the compounds). 

II Crabb tints discriminates between faction 
an d party; “The term party has of itself 
nothing odious, that of faction is always so ■ 
any man, without distinction of rank, may 


have a party either at court or In the army, in 
the city or in literature, without being him 
aelf immediately Implicated in raising It: but 
fictions arc always the result of active efforts • 
one may have a j,arty for one’s merits from 
the number and ardour of one’s friends; but 
a faction Is raised by busy and turbulent 
spirits for their own purposes.'’ (Crabb ■ Enw 
by non.) 5 

faction-fight, «. A fight between fac- 
tions or parties of differeut religions, iioiitics 
or family connections. 

.o'J. °' the 

* faction-mad, s. Furious with riartv 
spirit. 1 3 

, *’ Tbe mnltltode miule factlon.mud. 

Disturb good order." Cotoper ; Task, IM. 678. 

"fac’-tion-aire, s. [Fr. factionnaire .] A 
soldier detailed for any service ; a sentinel, a 
sentry. (U'orcester.) 

* fac’-tion -al, a. [Eng. faction ; -aZ.] Of or 
pertaining to a faction ; connected with a 
taction. 

’ Some factional or Individual gain mav be fh« 
result. — Daily Telegraph, Nov. 8, 1882. 7 * 

* fac - tion-a-ry, s. [Fr. factionnaire .] One 
of a faction ; a party man. 

" «"J«p , 'er my name Is Meueniua ; 

Mv/nys factionary of the party of your general." 

Fhakesjj. i Co> tolanus, v. 2 

* fac'-tion-cr, s. [Eng. faction ; -er.] One of 
a faction. 

S n £ tl0 ™ r * had entered Into a seditioua 
conspiracy. —Bp. Bancroft: Dangerous Positions, iv. n 

* fac'-tion - 1 st, s. [Eng. faction ; -ist.] One 
who promotes or supports factions. 

’He kept a stiict hand over the growlug factloniatsf 
—St Type : Life of Whit g, ft { an . 157CJ. 

fac tious, a. [Fr. fnctieuz, from Lat. fuctiosus. 
from factio; Sp. faccioso; ltal. /arioso.] 

■*1. Active, urgent, persevering. 

" Be factious for redrew of all these griefa." 

Shukcsp: Julius Cixsar. I \ 

2. Given to faction or party ; oj .posed t* 
the established government; seditious, tur 
bulent. 

“ f arti °v* monster ! bom to vex the state 

W 1th wrangling talent, formed for foul debate." 

Pope : Uomer ; Iliad ii. 30fl. 

3. Pertaining to or proceeding from faction * 
se dTt i ST 2 " 1 ^ opposition to government ; 

" U $ lf.rpetunlly complains of the endless talking 
the factious > eijuiihblmg, tbe Inconstancy, &c."— 
Macaulay ; Put. Eng., ell. xx. * 

If Crabb thus discriminates between Jitctious 
and seditious: “ Factious is an epithet to 
characterize the tempers of men; sedirions 
characterizes their conduct : the factious man 
attempts to raise himself into importance he 
anils at authority, and seeks to interfere in'the 
measures of government ; the seditious man 
attempts to excite others, and to provoke 
their resistance to established authority : the 
first wants to be a law-giver; tbe second does 
not hesitate to be a law-breslcer ; the first 
wants to direct the state ; the second to over- 
turn it. Factious is mostly applied to indi- 
viduals ; seditious is employed for bodies of 
men : hence we speak of a factions noble- 
man, a seditions multitude.” (Cr«&6 .- Eng 
Synon .) 


fac tious l$r, udv. [Eng. factious ; -Zw.] In 
a tactious or seditious manner ; by means of 
faction. 

" Causing this seditiously, factiously, and wickedly 
0663) pr,I,Ufd ’ ~ State Tri 'iD; Simon Dover and others 

fac'-tious-ness. s. [Eng. factious; -ness.] 
j he quality ol being factious or seditious- 
inclination to the forming of parties or fac- 
tions ; disposition to clamour and disturbance 
of public order. 

' Ey your wayward factiousness or stubborn urn- 
fineness. — Bp. Pull: Pennons, rol. L, eer. 6. 

fac-tf'-tious, a. [Lat. Jaetitius , from factum 
pa. par. of facio ; Sp. facticio: Fr. fact ice.] 

1. Slade by art ; artificial, not natural. 

. becomes the cbiefest ground for artificial and 

jnrtiimtM gemma —Broicne : Vulgar Errourt, bk. L, 

2. Sham, false, not genuine. 

“I have added sweets, from which our factitious 
wines jkre luiule."— Burke : Regicide peace, let. i 

3. 1 natural, artificial, conventional. 

"b» acquires a factitious ijropenslty. he forms ah 
incorrigible habit of desultory reading."— Oe Quincey. 


^ _ — * . ...uav! uesu.tory reauing. —OeQuincey 

^ - p m: .r n - 

. sion shun. Uon. ? ion zhun. tious. -cions, -slous = shiis. -ble, -die, ri = bel. del. 
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fac ti tious ly, adv . [Eng. factitious; -ly.) 
In a factitious, artificial, nr nou -natural 
manner. 

fiac-ti tious -ness, s. [Eng. fact it Low ; 
■Tit-ss.] The quality of being factitious or 
artificial. 

* f&ct-Ist, s. [Eng. fact; -isl.] One that 
makes poems, one that writes plays. {Ash.) 

fac'-ti tive, a. [Lat. factus, pa. par. of/acio.] 

1 Ord . Ixing. : Causing ; tending to make 
or eanse. 

2. Gram,.: Applied to that relation existing 
between two words, as between an aetive verb 
and its object, when the action expressed by 
the verb causes a new state or condition in 
the oLject : as, The people made him a king. 

*f&C tive, a. [Lat. fact(us); Eng. stiff, -ive.) 
Making ; having power to make 

•‘You are creator-like fuctire, and n«t destructive." 
—Bacon: To the Kin g. let. 276. 

fae -to, ad i [Lat. abl. siug. of factum = & 
deed, a faet.] 

1. In fact, in deed, by the act or fact. 

2. [Lie facto.] 

fac tor, * fac- tour, *. [Lat. factor , from 
f 'tus, pa. par. of/acio; Sp. & Port, factor ; 
Fr. fac tear ; Ital. fat tore.] 

1. Ordinary Language: 

* 1. A doer ; one who does any act. 

2. Au agent or substitute. 

"Chief /actor* for the gods.” 

Shakesp. : A ntnny i Cleopatra, It. fl. 

3. A steward or agent of an estate, appointed 
oy a landowner to manage the estate, collect 
rents, let lands, Ac. (.Scotch.) 

**The factor had received ready money to the 
fcmoun t of about £300 ."— Sir Scot t : Bob Roy (lutrod.) 

4. One of several circumstances, elements, 
or influences on which a certain result de- 
pends, and which have to be taken into con- 
sideration in estimating the probable results 
of any events. 

IL Technically : 

1. Alg. : A name given to any quantity 
which constitutes an algebraical expression : 
thus a + b and a — b are faetors of the pro- 
duct a 2 — b 2 . 

2. Arith. ; The multiplier and the multi- 
plicand ; the numbers from the multiplication 
of whieh the product results. 

3. Comm. : An agent employed by merchants 
to transact business for them in other places, 
as to buy and sell, to negotiate bills of ex- 
change. <fee. He differs from a broker in that 
he is entrusted with the possession and dis- 
posal of the goods, property, Ac., and may 
buy and sell in bis own name. 

‘’The house iu Leadeuhall Street is nothing more 
thau a change for their agents, factors, aud deputies 
to meet iu "—Burke: Mr. 'Fox's East India, BUI 

4. Scots law : 

(1) A person legally appointed to manage 
•equestered property. {Scotch.) 

The Court of Session, who decree the sequestrat ion, 
have the naming of the factor.” — Erskine: Inst., 
bk it, t. 12, $ 57. 

(2) Oae to whom escheated property is 
given ; a donatary. 

U (1) Interim factor : 

Scots taw : A person to whom the estate of a 
bankrupt is entrusted until a trustee is chosen. 
He is elected by a majority of qualified credi- 
tors, at a meeting held on a day specified io 
the writ awarding the sequestration. 

(2) Prime factors : 

Math. : The prime factors of a quantity are 
those factors which cannot be exactly divided 
by any other quantity except 1. Every number 
has 1 for a prime factor. The prime faetors of 
12 are 1, 2, 2, and 3. 

H Crabb thus discriminates between factor 
ind agent: “Though both these terms, accord- 
ing to their origin, imply a maker or doer, yet, 
at present, they have X distinct signification: 
rile word factor is used in a limited, and the 
word agent in a general sense : the factor only 
buys and sells on the account of others ; the 
agent transacts every sort of business in 
general : merchants and manufacturers em- 
ploy factors abroad to dispose of goods trans- 
mitted ; lawyers are frequently employed as 
agents in the receipt and payment of money, 
the transfer of estates, and various other 
pecuniary concerns.” (Crabb: Eng. Sy non.) 


factitiously— faculty 


f&c - tor, v.t. A i. [Factor, $.) 

A. Transitive: 

1, Ord. 1/ing. : To act as factor for, or look 
after property, lands, business, Ac. ; to manage. 

2. Math. : To resolve a quantity Into its 
factors : thus, a 2 — b 2 is factored into a + b 
and a — b. 

"No definite rule* chu be laid down for factoring 
algebraic expressions.” — Davie* & Peck : Mathematical 
Dictionary. 

B. Intrans. : T) trade or act as agents. 
"Sent your prayers and good work* to factor there 
for you. ” — Ward . Sermons, p. 173. 

f&c’ tor ago (age as Ig), s. [Fr.] The 

allowance or commission given to a faetor by 
his employer. 

” He put £ 1,000 Into Dudley’s hands to trade for 1dm 
to the end that liU brother, Montague, might have the 
benefit of the factorage."— Jiorth : Life of Lord a Mil- 
ford. li 222 . 

* fdc tor ess, fac'-tress, s. lEng. /actor; 
-£*?.] A female faetor. 

" Your /actress hath beeu tampering for my misery." 
Ford: The Fancies, Chaste and h'oblc, ill. 2. 

fac tor'- l-al, «. As. [Eng. factory ; -a/.] 

A . As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Of or ]*rtainmg to a factory. 

2. Math. : Of or pertaining to a factor or 
faetors. 

B. As substantive (PI.) : 

Math. : A term proposed hy Arbogast for 
the different easea of the symbol «»*/«. 

factorial expression, *. 

Math. : A term sometimes applied to an 
expression of which the factors are in arith- 
metical progression : as (x 4- 1) (x + 2) (x + 3), 
(x + 4), &e. 

f&c tor Ize, V.t. [Eng .factor; -tee.) 

United States Law : To warn not to pay or 
give up goods ; to attach the effects of a 
debtor in the hands of a third person. 

fac tor-ship, s. [Eng. factor, and ship.] 

1. The business or occupation of a factor; 
agency. 

2. A factory. 

fac'-tdr-y, fac tor-ie, s. [Eng. factor; -y; 
Fr. factorerie; Sp. factoria , Ital. fattoria.] 

1. A house or district inhabited by traders 
in a distant country, where they handed to- 
gether under eertaiu regulations for mutual 
assistance against the encroachments of Hie 
local governments, Ac. 

" Iu the suhurh of the Comi>any's/artory at Madras." 
—Burke : Sabob cf Arcot’s Debts. 

2. The body of faetors in any plaee. 

3. The business or occupation of a factor ; 
agency. 

4. A building or buildings io whieh any 
manufacture is carried on ; a manufactory, a 
workshop, a mill. 

Till about the time of the American War 
of Independence, eottoo-spi ouiug was generally 
effected by haudlooni weaving, the workers 
being isolated from each other, la 1771 Ark- 
wright, the inventor of the spinning machine 
along with his partners, Messrs. Need and 
Strutt, of Derby, built a factory at Cromford, 
in Derbyshire, and laid the foundation of the 
factory system. The moving power was water. 
The first American factory using improved 
machinery was established in Rhode Islaad in 
1790, though a cotton factory had beeo pre- 
viously founded in Massachusetts. The exten- 
sion of the factory system has beeu more rapid, 
and has included many more industries than 
in the mother country/ 

*5. Manufacture, making, establishing. 

" Gain has wonderful effects 
To improve the factory of sects." 

Butler: B udtbras, pt. iii., c ii. 

factory-acts, s. pi. Acts to provide for 
the health and safety of those employed in 
factories. When machinery is used, it is more 
profitable to work it continually" than leave it 
any period of the tweuty-four hours unused. 
But faetory workers, especially children, can- 
not without danger to health and even life, 
work long hours ; besides which they must 
remain ignorant if they' never have time to 
attend eeliool. In the case of childreo, atteo- 
tion is also given to the subject of their educa- 
tion. Inspectors see that the acts are carried 
out. Such acts have been passed in many of 
our states, but there is no system of national 
legislation, as iu Great Britain, controlling 


the conditions of factory labor. Several of 
the states have passed laws fixing the age at 
which children may be employed, the hours 
of labor, Ac., in certain industries in which 
abuses existed. Various acts have been passed 
in Great Britain and on the cootioeut of 
Europe, fixing the hours of labor of women 
aud children. 

factory- maund, s. A commercial weight 
of India. [Maund.] 

*i Letters of factory: Letters empowering 
one person to act for another. (Scotch.) 

f&c -to turn, «. [I/at./oc, ini per. of facto = to 
do, and totum, neiit. ace. of totus = all, every- 
thing.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: A servant or person employed 
to do all sorts of business. 

2. Print. : The ornamental great letters at 
the beginning of a book. ( Barclay ) 

* fac'-tu-al, a. [Eng. fact ; -i tal.) Relating 
to, containing, or consisting of facts. 

* fac - turn (pi. fac ta), *. [Lat. neut. aiog. 
of foetus, pa. par. officio — to do.] [Fact.) 

I. Ordinary Idinguage : 

1. A thing done ; ao act or deed. 

2. Fact, as distinguished from point* of law. 

IL Technically: 

1. Arith. : The product of two or more 
numbers multiplied together. 

2. Law : 

(1) An act or deed done. 

(2) A writing ; a deed. 

(3) The due execution of a will, including 
everything neeessary to its validity. 

f&c'-ture, s. [Fr., from Lat. factura, from 
factus, pa. par. of facto ; Ital. fattura ; Sp. 
factura.] 

* L Ord. Iding. : The aet or manner of doing 
or making anything. 

II. Technically: 

1. Comm. : An invoice, a bill of pare*K 

(Smwo?tds.) 

2. Music: 

(1) Tne construction of a piece of music. 

(2) The measurement, dimension, or acalc of 
organ pipes. 

fac -'ll Ire, s. pi. [Lat., pi. of facula = a littie 
torch, dimin. of fax (genit. fads) = a torch ] 

Astron. : Certain luminous spots upon the 
sun’s disc, amongst which the maculae or dark 
spots usually appear. 

*fac u len£e, s. [Lat. facula^ a little torch.) 

Brightness, dearness. (Ask.) 

fac -ul ty, + fac-ul te, s. [Fr. faculte , from 
Lat. facultas- capability of doing, a contract, 
from facilitas, from fadlis=e asy ; Sp .facultad: 
Ital. facolta.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1, The power or ability of doing anything. 

••There is no kind ol faculty or power in man, ox 
any creature, which can rightly perform the function* 
allotted to it, without )>erpetuaa aid and concurrence 
of that supreme cause of all things.”— Booker ; Eccles 
Polity. 

*2. Mechanical power or effect : as, the 
faculty of the wedge. 

3. One of the powers of the mind or intel- 
lect, which enable it to receive or retain 
perceptions : as the faculty of imagining, re- 
membering, Ac. [II. 2.] 

•• The faculties of intellect and will 

Dispensed with equal hand, disposed with equal 
skill.'* Drydcn . Sigumonda t Ouucardo, SO". SOS. 

4. Capacity for any natural action or function. 

5. Skill, readiness, ease, or dexterity in per- 
formance, possessed naturally or acquired by 
practice ; adroitness, knack, special power. 

*6. Personal qualities ; disposition, habit 
character. 

” I'm traduced by tongues, which neither know 
ily faculties nor my uerson." 

Shakesp. : Henry Till,, L 1 

* 7. Natural power or virtue ; efficacy. 

" Show me simples of a thousand names. 

Telling their strange and vigorous faculties.' 

Milton : Comus. 62?. 63a 

* 8. Power, authority. 

•' This Duncan 

Hath born ha faculties so meek.” 

Shakesp. : Macbeth. 1. 7 

9. The whole body collectively of the mem- 
bers of any of the learned professions ; more 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
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specifically, the medical and aurgical profes- 
sions. [11. 3.] 

•'There la no end of my kind treatment from tha 
faculty." — Dry den ; To John Dridtn, Esq. (Note.) 

II. Technically : 

1. Imw: A privilege or license granted to 
any person by favour, aod not as a right to do 
any act which by law he may not do. 

"Law hath aet down to what person, iu what causes, 
with what circumstances, almost every faculty or 
favour shall be granted."— Hooker : Eccles. Polity. 

2. Mental Phil. : A natural and active power 
of the human mind, as distinguished from a 
passive one, the latter being appropriately 
called a capacity or receptivity. (Sir IVm. 
Hamilton .) 

3. Scots Law : The whole body of enrolled 
barristers, attorneys, or solictors : as, the 
faculty of advocates. 

4. Universities : 

(1) One of the departments of the arts and 
aciences ; these are four io number : arts, 
divinity, law, and medieine. 

(2) The masters and professors of the several 
departments of instruction in a university. 

(3) In the United States, the body of persona 
who are entrusted with the government and 
instruction of a university or college, com- 
prising the president, professors, and tutors. 

(4) Roman Theol. (PI.) : Permission granted 
by an ecclesiastical superior to a duly quali- 
fied subject to hear confessions. Such per- 
mission only extends to the district over which 
the superior has jurisdiction (q.v.). Thus, 
faculties are granted by bishops to the priests 
iu their dioceses, and by the heads of religious 
houses to such of their subjects as they judge 
qualified to hear the confessions of the com- 
munity. 

H £1) Faculty to burden : 

Scots Law : The power reserved in the dis- 
position of a heritable subject to burden the 
disponee with a payment. 

(2) Court of Faculties : 

Law : A Court under an archbishop, having 
power to grant faculties or dispensations in 
certain cases ; as, to marry without banns, to 
ordain a deacon under age, or to make struc- 
tural alterations in or additions to a church or 
churchyard. 

(3) Master of the Faculties : 

Law: The chief officer iu the Court of 
Faculties. 

f Crabb thus discriminates between faculty, 
ability , and talent: “ Faculty is a power de- 
rived from nature ; ability may be derived 
either from circumstances or otherwise : the 
faculty is a permanent possession, it is held by 
a certain tenure ; the ability is an incidental 
possession. The powers of seeing and hearing 
are faculties ; health, strength and fortune, are 
abilities. The faculty is some specific power 
which is directed to one single object ; it is 
tbe power of acting according to a given form : 
the ability is in general the power of doing ; 
the faculty therefore might, in the strict sense, 
be considered as a species of ability. A man 
uses the faculties with which he is endowed ; 
he gives according to his ability: the faculty 
and talent both owe their being to nature, but 
the faculty may be either physical or mental ; 
the talent is altogether mental. These terms 
are all used in the plural, agreeably to the 
above explanation : the faculties include all 
the endowments of body or mind, which are 
the inherent properties of the being, as when 
we speak of a man' 3 .etaiuing his faculties, or 
having his faculties Impaired : the abilities in- 
clude, in the aggregate, whatever a man is 
able to do ; hence we speak of a man's abilities 
In speaking, writing, learning, ami the like : 
talents are the particular endowments of the 
mind, which belong to the individual.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 

fa cund, *fa-cunde, a. &s. [Lat. facundus 
— eloquent \facundia = eloquence.] [Facgnd.] 
A- As adj. : Eloquent. 

B. As subst. : Eloquence. 

* fa ciin -di-ous, a. [Lat. facundus.] Elo- 
q'uent. 

M Tim Richard was a man of marvelous qualities 
and/acnmNous faciaU3.'— Uall ; Henry Vf. (an. 33). 

• fa-cun'-di-ty, s. [Lat. ftcunditas, from 
facundus ; Itai. facondita , facondia.] Elo- 
quence, facility or fluency of speech. 

•fa-cyn, v.t. [Face, v.] 


* fiid (1), s. [Gael, fada .] A boat. 

" Out more tary tbav gaderit sue army out of 
Ireland, Argyle. 1/orne. Canter, and othlr nartls adla- 
ceut Syne huulltwlth luouy galyouus and lau gfaddis, 
iu Albiouu."— BeUenderw : Cron., fo. 15, a 

fad (2), s. [Etyin. doubtful; ef. fculdle.] A 
crotchet, a hobby ; a favourite theory or idea. 

" It is your favourite fad to draw plana"— O. Eliot: 
Middlemarch, ch. iv. 

fAd die, v.i. k t. [A variant of fiddle, v . (q. v.).] 
A. Intrans. : To toy, to trifle, to play, to 
fiddle about. 

* B. Trans. : To fondle, to cherish. (AsA,.) 

fad-dy, a. [Eng. fail (2), s. ; - y .] Frivolous, 
crotchety. 

f£d' dom, s . [Fathom.] 

f&d' dom, fad dom, v.t. [Fathom, v.] To 
measure. 

"It chanced the stack h e faddomed thrice" 

Burnt : Hallowe en , 23. 

* fade (1), * Vade, * faed, a. [Fr. fade, from 
Lat. fatu'us = foolish, insipid, tasteless ; ef. 
Fr. fada, fem. of fatz = foolish ; Sw. fadd ; 
Dan. fad.] Weak, faint, wasted away, faded. 

“ Thl faire hewe is al fade for thl tuoche sore.*' 

William of Pal erne, 89L 

* fade (2), * fadde, * fede, a. & adv. [lcel. 
fddr.] 

A. As adj. : Noble, doughty. 

"The kliightes that wer/arf« 

Thai did as Robiind bade.” 

Sir 2 ristrem, p. 16, et 14. 

B. As adv. : With strength, mightily. 

"Full fele Sanueues felle thay/ade." 

Boland & Otuel, 1420. 

* fade, s. [Etyin. doubtful.] A company of 
hunters. 

"The range, and tbe fade on hrede 
Dynnys throw tbe grams, sercheyug the woddis wyd, 
And autis set the gleu, on euery side.' 

Douglas : Virgil, 103. 49. 

fade, * vade, v.i. & t. [Fade (1), a.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To wither and lose strength as a plant; 
to decay. 

" Ye shall be as an oak whose leaf fadethS— Isaiah 
1. 30. 

2. To grow weak, to languish ; to tend from 
greater to less vigour. 

•’ She/(ided. 'midst Italian flowera. 

Tbe last of that bright band." 

H email : Graves of a Household. 

* 3. To lose power or strength ; to become 
powerless. 

"Jove with his/oderf thuuder I despise." 

Dryden : Ovid ; Metamorphoses xiil. 

4. To decay, to wear away, to perish. 

“Ye shall receive a crown of glory that fadeth not 
away.' 1 — 1 Peter i. 4. 

5. To lose freshness, colour, or brightness ; 
to become faint in tint or hue. 

" The greeuness of a leaf ought to paas for apparent, 
because, soon fading Into a yellow, it scarcely lasts at 
all. in comparison of tbe greenness of an emerald. ' — 
Boyle :On Colours 

6. To become dim. 

•' And the stars faded at approaching light" 

Pope : Homer; Odyssey X Iv. 544. 

7. To gradually disappear from sight ; to 
become dim or indistinctly seeo. 

"Adieu, adieu! my native shore 
Fades o er the waters bine '' 

Byron: Childe F trold, 1. 

* 8. To disappear, to escape, to elude dis- 
covery. 

" He stands amazed how he thence should fade.” 

Spenser : F. <£., I. v. 15. 

9. To become dim ; to lose clearness of 
vision. 

"The eye that faded looked through gathering haze.” 
Bemans : Edith. 

* 10. To waste away ; to lose the colour and 
freshness of youth. 

” White on thy faded cheek the arctic air 
Congeals the bitter teardrop of despair." 

He mans ■ Domestic Affections. 

* 11. To waste away ; to become poor and 
miserable. 

•' The rich man shall fade away f— James i. 1L 

* 12. To come to an end. 

" Thy eternal summer shall not fade." 

Shakes p. : Sonnet 18. 

13. To be naturally perishable, transient, or 
not durable. 

14. To pass gradually from one colour to 
another ; hence, to become joined, mixed, or 
intermingled, so that no dividing line can be 
distinctly seen. 

"There is a frontier where virtue and vice /ode into 
each other." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. ix. 


* B. Transitive : 

1. To cause to wither or decay ; to deprive 
of freshness or vigour. 

"No winter could his laurel* fa de . " 

Dryden : /xnrd Protector, xv. 

2. To make weak or powerless ; to weaken. 

" A ffhele woman me fades.'' 

Destruction of Troy, 9.183. 

fad'-ed, pa. par. & a. [Fade, v .] 

* fad' -ed-ly, adv. [Eag. faded; dy.] In a 
faded or decayed manner. 

* fa de less, a. [Eng. fade ; -less.] Unfading ; 
that cannot fade. 

" The masters of the mighty song, 

Iu their far and fadeless bower*." 

Bemans : The Departed 

* fad-eme, s. [Fathom, «.] 

* fad-er, s. [Father.] 

* radge, * fegen, v.i. [A.S.ftgan, gefegan — 
to fit, to compact ; Sw. foga ; Ger. fugen , 
fugen ; Dut. voegen ; Ger. k Dan. fuge = a seam 
or joint.] 

1. To suit, to fit ; to have the several parts 
consistent and fitting together. 

"How will thl* fudge /* 

Shake sp. : Twelfth Niqht, li. 2. 

2. To be suitable, fitting, or agreeable. 

" If this Scotch garboils do not fudge to our minds, 
we will run pell-mell among the Cornish choughs pre- 
sently. —Ford : Perkin JVar&ec*, lv. 2. 

3. To agree ; not to quarrel ; to be in accord 
or amity. 

"Yet they shall be made, spite of antipathy, to fudge 
together. '—Milton : Doctrine of Divorce, hk, l (l’ref ) 

4. To succeed, to bit. 

fadge, s. [Fadoe, v.] A large flat loaf or ban- 
nock, made of barley meal and baked among 
the ashes. (Scotch.) 

fad -mg (1), pr. par., a., & s. [Fade, v.] 

A. vis pr . par. : (See the verb). 

B. .4s adjective : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Withering, decaying ; losing colour or 
freshness. 

2. Liable or subject to decay ; not perma- 
nent or durable ; transient. 

"From euerlaatyng commodities to fading and tran- 
■itory. "— Udal : Markx. 

IL Bot. : Not falling off till the part which 
bears it is perfect, hut withering long before 
then. The same as Withering. Example, 
the flowers of Orobanche. (Lindley.) 

C. As subst. : The act, process, or state of 
becoming withered, faded, or decayed ; decay ; 
loss of colour or freshness. 

*fad ing (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] The name 
of an Irish dance ; also the burden of a song, 
in which sense Shakespeare uses it. ( inker's 
Tale, iv. 3 ) 

" I will have him dance fading; fading la a fine jig. 
I ll assure you. gentlemen." — Bcaum. & Flet.. A night 
of Burning Pestle, iv. 1. 

t fad'-ing ly, adv. [Eng. fading (1); -ly.] In 
a fading, decaying, or transient manner. 

t fad'-xng -ness, s. [Eng. fading (1) ; -rcess.] 
The quality of being liable to lose colour or 
freshness ; liability to fade or decay. 

'* The fadingnest whereof Is the greatest detector 
and Impeacher of our frailtie.''— Mountague : Devout* 
Essayes, pt li., treat, ii § 3. 

* fad ir, s. [Fatheh.] 

*fad-me,3. [Fathom.] 

* fa-doo'-dle, s. [Fad, 5 .] A trifle, nonsense 

" What fadoodZes are brought to light ’— Bucket. 
Life of Williams, ii. 18L 

* fad'-y, a. [Eng. fadfe) (v.) ; - y .) Fadiog or 
wearing away ; losing colour, decaying. 

"Survey those walls, i nfady texture clad. 

Where waud ring snails in many a winding path 
Free, unrestrained, their various Journeys craw!.* 
Shenstone : Economy, lit 

* fa-dyr, s. [Father.] 

* fadyr-kyn, s. [Fatheh-kin.J The re- 
lations on the father’s side. 

* fa-dyr-lesse, a. [Fatheh less.] 

* fa, s. [Foe.] 

fae'-ber ry, s. [Fayberry.] 

* fcee, a. [Teel, feikr,] Enraged. 

" Vortiger was /<*<%“ Layamon, IL 149. 
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faecal — febiorz 


fao'-cal, fe cal, a. (Lat. ftex (gen. /acts); 
Eng* adj. sut1'.‘«<A ; Fr. fecal; Sp. fecal.] <>t 
or pertaining to fivces ; containing or collat- 
ing of fieces, sediment, or dregs. 

fee -56s, s. pi [Lat. pi. of ferx (gen. feeds) = 
sediment, dregs, Ac.] Sediment, lees, dregs ; 
thti impurities which settle after fermenta- 
tion ; excrement, ordure. The fossil fieees of 
fishes, saurians, Ac. .are known as roprolites : 
the hardened excrement of dogs, wolves, and 
hyenas, as albuvi grtveum; that of mice as 
album nigrum. Co*prolites were first detected 
in the Lias at Lyme Regis and elsewhere. 

foec-ii-la, s. [Fecula.] 

* fae, s. [Foe.1 

* ftel, s. [A.S. feul.fel) Ruin, destruction. 

“Tber wes cumeuc/rf?." Layamon, L 22L 

* faem, s. [Foasl] (Scotch.) 

fft-en, pa. par. [Fall, r.] (ScoicTt.) 


* 3. Fatigue, hard work. 

“Jt laanch a. fay, I cauie buck tired to death."— J/iM 
Austen: Sortiumyer A Obey, ch. 111. 

4. The fringe at the eud of a piece of cloth, 
or of a rope. 

lag (2), * faggo, s. [A.S. fegan, gefegan - to 
join.] 

1. A knot in cloth. 

2. The paunch. 

'• F&t\e faggo. Trosnda. m —Huloet. 

fagara, *. [Arab.] [Xanthoxylon.] 


* f Ag'-at, s. [Faggot.] 


* f age, * fag yn, * fagge, * faage, v.L & i. 

[Ktyin. doubtlul ; cf. fudge.] 

A. Trans. : To flutter. 

*• By fi&toren that by pleraunce bjrn if aged ' 

Lydgate ’ Minor Poems, p. 27. 


B. Intrant. : To use flattery. 

“It t» umuore ot taypocritU end of sophhsU to fnge 
and t«> speke plesaatU to meu. but for yvel enteat."— 
WycOJfe : Select Morit*. L 41 


fa er-ie, fa -dr y, s. & o. [Fairy.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. A fairy. 

** Behold, thou Faeries 8<mne, with morUU eye 

That living eye before did uever see. • 

Spenser F. V . It vll. 38. 

2. The nation or country of fairies : cn- 
rhan linen t. 

*• The waiea through which my weary »tepe I guyde 
lu this delightful! land of Faery:' 

Spenser . F. Q., VL (latrod.) 

B. As udj. : Of or pertaining to fairies ; 
fairy. 

” Of Faery land yet if he more enquire. ’* 

Spe/uer : F. Q . 11. (In trod. J 

fa fen’-td, s. LltaL] 

Mus. : A feigned f, or a feint upon that 
note. 

faf fle, u.i. [An onomatopoetic word.] To 
stammer. 


fag, v.i. A 1 [Etym. doubtful ; perhaps a 
corrupt, of fag (v.) (q.v.).] 

A. Intransitive : 

* 1. To grow weary ; to faint with weari- 
ness ; to give way. 

"To fag: dejicere."— Levins : Manipulut rocabu- 
lorum. 

* 2. To labour hard ; to work till weary at 
any task. 

" I am sure I fag more for fear of disgrace than for 
hope of profit.'— Mad. D'Arblay : Oiary. 1 . 23i. 

3. To perform menial services for another ; 
to act as a fag for another ; a word of common 
use in public schools where the hoys in the 
lower forms have to fag for those in the upper 
school. 

"Taking their turns at night fagging and clean log 
studies,"— Hughes: Tom Broom's School-days, ch. viu 


B. Transitive: 

1. To tire out by labour; to exhaust; to 
make fatigued : as, 1 am quite fagged. 

* 2. To heat, to bang. (Ash.) 

3. To use ss a fag ; to compel to perform 
menial offices for one. 


" That small Tnrk 

That fagg'd me ! worse is sow my work 
A fa i for all the town " 

Hood : Retrospective Review. 


To fag out : 

1. Nautical: 

(1) Trans. : To wear out the end of a rope or 
eod of cauvas. 

(2) Intrans. : To become untwisted as the 
end of a rope. 

2. Cricket : To field. 


fag end, s. [Prob. for flag-end = the end 
that hangs loose.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1 . The end nf a web of cloth, generally made 
of coarser materials. 

2. The latter or meaner part of anything. 

“But of that place I must not attempt to write at 
the fag-end ot a letter."— Southey: Letters, iv. 486. 

II. Naut. : The fringed or untwisted eud of 
a rope. 


fag ( 1 ), s. [Fao, v.] 

4 1, A hard worker; a laborious driulge. 

2. In English public schools a junior who 
has to perform certain duties, some of them 
of a menial character, for a senior. 

“ Three fags, taken in order, stood in the passage."— 
Hughes Tom Browns School-days, ch. viL 


* fage, s. [Faoe, v.] A flatterer. 

" Where that reguetbe this fnge thla sory CTyme.' 

Lydgate ' Minor Poems, p. 27. 

fagged, pa. par. or a. [Fao, a>.] Tired out, 
exhausted, worn out with work. 

» f g.g'.ger s. [ Eng. fag ; -ery.] The system 
of fagging in public schools. 

“ F agger y was an obuse too venerable and (sacred to 
be touched by profane hands ."— De (jusncey : Autoblog. 
Sketches . I. 210. 

f ag'-ging, pr. par., a., A s. [Fao, v .] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ purticip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. A thumping, a beating. 

2. The system iu public schools that the 
junior boys shall fag or drudge for the 
seaiors. 

fag'-got, fag aid, * fag at, * fag-get, 
'fagot, 4 fag-ott, s. [Fr. fagot = a 
bundle of sticks; ltal. fagotto, fangotta, prob. 
from Lat. fax = a torch ; Wei. flagod.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) A buodle of sticks or small branches of 
trees, used for fuel, filling ditches, roadinak- 
ing, Ac. 

" Snare for do fugotft, let there he euow." 

Shake sp. : 1 Henry 17., V. 4. 

* (2) A bundle of any material. 

"Thick and strong with wool packs and other fagoU.” 
— Hachtuyt : Voyages, vol. ii., pt. i.. p. 123. 

2. Figuratively: 

* (1) A person hired to take the place of 
another at the muster of a military company 
so as to hide the deficiency in the number. 

“ There were several counterfeit books which were 
carved in wood, and served only to fill up the number 
like fagots iu the muster of a regiment," — Addison : 
Spectator, No 37. 

(2) A contemptuous title for an old shriv- 
elled womau, who seems little better than a 
bundle of bones. 

II, Technically : 

1. Fort. : A fascine (q.v.). 

“The Block Prince filled a ditch with fagots."— 
Addison. 

2. Metal : A bundle of scrap or wrought- 
iron for working over. It is usually a hunch 
or pile of bars wedged together in a hoop. If 
it be large, a round bar in the centre is sur- 
rounded by the shorter ones, and forms a 
porter by which tlm faggot is guided to 
and from tbe furnace and underneath the 
hammer. 

3. Naut. : A billet for stowing casks. 

4 faggot - stick, fagot - stick, s. A 

staff. 

faggot^voto, s. A vote manufactured 
by the purchase of a property, which is then 
divided into as many separate parts as will 
secure the right of voting for each part, these 
parts being then disposed of to persons of the 
same politics for a nominal consideration. 
Faggot-votes are chiefly resorted to ia county 
elections. 

faggot voter, s. A person who holds or 
votes by right of a faggot- vote ; a non-resident 
voter who for party purposes bas obtained a 
merely legal qualification to vote, but who lias 
no other interest in the county. 


a. 


faggot-waisted, * faggot wasted. 

Arranged in pleats like a bundle of faggots. 


“Their douhlctte* ■ometymeM faggot. waded itbov-fl 
the lutvlll, KJUietyines cowelfeulhwl below e tbe 
fiiuicke *.' — Riche : farewell to Mtlltnri* ( 1681 ). (PreLj 


fag'-got, fAg ot, v.t. [Faggot, s. } 

1 . Lit.: To bind or tie up in a faggot or 
bundle. 

** Scrap !• a1 bo faggoted for hentlng In the revert**- 
ratiug furnace, fit tilting or fur re-rollilig-"— A night: 
LJtct, of Mechanics. 

* 2. To collect together. 

“ He . . . fagot ted bis notion*, no they fell.* 

Dryden . Absalom Sr Adutophel, 1L 41ft. 

f&g'-got-Ing, fag ot ing, pr. par., a., & s. 

[Faggot, r.J 

A. A B. As pr. par. £ par Help. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : A term applied to tbe dreas- 
ing or binding of the pruning* or superfluous 
branches and sprays ot hedges. 


far-gy, a. [Eng- M (V ); • y -] Tiring, fa- 
tiguing : as, a fuggy 'lay. one tluit tires a person 
by its sultriness or heu vines*. 

fa' -gin, fa' -gine, s. [Lat. jag(u$) = a beech ; 
Eng. slid, -ine (Chem.) J 
Chan. : The name given to a narcotic sub- 
stance obtained from the nuts of the Fugus 
sylvatica, or common beech. It is a yellow 
mass, of a sweetish taste, easily soluble in 
water and alcohol, and sparingly in ether. 


‘fag i o -li, s. [ltal .fagiuolinL] French beans. 

" He doth Pam to umke strange mow to eat m- 
chovkn, macaroni, bovwli./tiylyfi, caviare." — BenJon- 
ton : Cynthia s Revels, u. L 

fa-go ni-a, s. [In hoaonrof M. Fagon, arch- 
*iater to Lo'uis XIV.] 

Bat. : A genus of sub-shrubs and herbs, 
with purple and violet flowers, belonging to 
the order Zygophyllaceae. 

fa-go pyr -iim, (pyr as pir), s. (Gr. fayd* 

(phagevn) = to e.it ; Lat. fagus = beech, aud 
Gr. rrvpijc ( 2 )ureii) = a kernel.] 

Bat : A genus of Polygonacefe, tribe Poly* 
gouea 1 . Its type is Bu.-kwheat, Fagnpyrum 
e^culentum, often called by its old name, Toly- 
gonum Fagopyrum. It is found in cornfields 
in England, but is an escape from cultivation, 
its nuts are eaten for their mealy albumeu, as 
are those of F. tutaricum, aud others. 

fag'-ot, s. [Faggot, s.] 

fa-got'-td, *. [ltal.] The Italian name for 
'the bassoon, by which it is generally known 



in instrumental scores. The 11.1 me is said to 
be derived from its resemblance to a faggot or 
bundle of sticks. (Dr. Stone, in Groves Diet, 
of Music.) [Bassoon.] 

fags, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A disease in sheep. 

The scab, fags, or kades."— Camp bell : Journey in 
Scotland, l. 227. 


fag'-some, fag-sum, a. [Eng. fag ; -same.') 
Tiriug, fatigniug, wearing. 

fag-some-ness, fag sum-ness. s. [Eog. 

fagsome ; -iwas.] The ^ .ality of being tiriug 
or fatiguing. 


fa'-gus, s. [Lat. from Gr. 4>iryos (pliegos).] 
Bat.: The beech, a genus of trees belonging 
to the order Cupuliferie. The common beech, 
Fagus sylvatica , is abundant in Britain. 
[Beech.] There are about twenty known) 
species, one of which, F. antarctica, is fouud 
in the antarctic regions. 


4 fall, * fagh, • foh. 4 fowe, a. & s. [A.P 

fah.fag; G.£>. feh; Goth .faihurus.] 

A. As adj. : Variegated, of different coloui-a- 

“ Ther wuuieth iuue faghe Deddmi." 

Old Eng. Homilies, p. 5U 

B, subst. : Coloured or variegated fur. 

“ Ne hedde he noDe robe at fowe ue of pray." 

Old Eng. MucelL, pt S3. 

fa ham, s. [Faam.] 


fahl' erz (z as ts), fahl'-ite, fahl ore, <. 

[Ger. fahl = yellowish, and erz = ore.] 

Min. : The same as Tetraheorite (q.v.). 


^Trat. fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we. wot. here, camel, her. there; pine. pH. sire. sir. ^incj go^pot, 
or. wore, w 9 If, work, who, son; mute, cuh, cure, unite, cur. rtUe. full; try. Syrian, ce. ce = o; ey-a. qu-kw. 


lahlunite— faiiingly 
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fahl'-un-Ite, s. [From Fahlua in Sweden 
where it occur* ; sutf. • Ite (Jl/iu.).] 

Min. : A mineral of greyish-gTeen to olive- 
green colour, occurring in six to twelve-sided 
prisms. Sp. gr. 2*(>-2*8; hardness 3*5-5 

TI Hard Fahlunite : 

Min. : The same as Iolite (q.v.). 

Fah’-rcn-heit, s. & a. [See A.] 

A. Assnbst. : Gabriel Daniel Fahrenheit, a 
philosophical instrument maker of Amster- 
dam, who was born at Danzig, towards the 
end of the seventeenth century, was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Loudon *n 1724, 
and died in 1740. 

B. As adj. : According to the scale intro- 
duced by Fahrenheit for the graduation of his 
thermometers. This numbers the freezing 
point of water at 32°, i.e., at 32° above zero 
(q.v.), and the boiling point of water at 212°, 
leaving 180° between them. Fahrenheit in- 
troduced his scale in a.d. 1714. It is still 
used in the Tinted States, England, and Hol- 
land, though the Centigrade thermometer, 
which is much employed on the continent of 
Europe, is gradually displacing it, at least 
among scientific men. [THERMOMETEa.] 

• fhi, s. [Faith.] 

* fai, a. [Fay.] 

1 faie, i*.i. [A.S. fegan.) [Fadoe.] To pro- 

sper, to succeed. 

"This waits it will ne frame ne faief—Vdal: 
Apophth. of Erasmus, p. 373. 

fa l cn^e (or as fa-yans), s. [Fr., ItaL 

(Porcdlana di)Faen^« 1 lroiii/'V.e« 2 ainRoraagna, 
Italy, Lat. Faventia, the original place of 
manufacture.] 

/’off. : A fine kind of pottery originally 
made in imitation of majolica, and afterwards 
with characteristics of its own. The different 
Funds of faience are produced by the use of 



FAIENCE. 

(Prom Italian Specimen* in British Museum.) 

common or of fireelav ; the admixture of 
sand with the clay, as in Persian ware ; the 
use of a transparent or of a coloured glaze ; of 
sn opaque or translucent enamel, or by a com- 
bination of these processes on the same piece. 
This ware, having passed through the lire, 
preserves a certain amount of porosity, and 
is then covered with a glaze. 

falk (1), v.t. [A.S. fegan.] [Fadoe.] To fold, 
to tuck up. 

falk (2), v. i. & f. [Etym. doubtful.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To grow faint, or weary, to fail, to give way. 

2. To stop, to leave off. 

B. Transitive : 

1. To bate or lower the price of any com- 
modity. 

2. To excuse ; to let go with impunity 

falk (I), fack, fake, s. [Fair, v.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A fold of a dress, &c. 

2. A plaid ; because worn in folds. 

II. Technically: 

1. Naut. : A winding or coil of a rope or 
liawser when a cable is let out, the question 
is asked, “How many fakes are left?" i e., 
how much remains uncoiled. In the coil the 
fakes are a helix, and a range or layer of bikes 
forms a tier. When the rope is arranged to 
run free, when let go, a* in a rocket line, it is 
disposed in parallel binds of one fathom each. 

2. Min. : A miner’s name for fissile sandy 
shales, or shaly sandstones, as distinct from 
the dark bituminous shales known as Blues 
or Blaize. 


falk (2), talk, s. [Etym. doubtful.] The 
Razor-bill. (Scotch.) 

falk, falks, i’failts, int. [A corrupt, of faith.) 
An oath = in faith. 


fail, feal, fale, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

1. Any grassy part of the surfaeo of the 
ground as united to the rest. 

■' Ev ere. tale 

Overfrett with fulyeia, And fygum lull dyuers." 

Douglas: Virgil, l'rol. 400, 38. 

2. A turf; a flat clod covered with grass 
cut otf from the rest of the sward. 

" He buUtlit aue huge wall of fail aud deuatt."— 
DellenUene : Chronicle, bk. v., ch. iv. 


fail -dyke, $. A wall built of sods or 
turfs. 

" In beblnt you auld fail-dyke" 

Ah nut retry of the Border, 111 24 L 


fail, * faile, * fail en, * faill, * fal y, 
* fayle, * fail-ye, v.i. & i. [Fr. faillir, 
from Lat, fdlo = to elude, to deceive ; cogn, 
with Gr. cr^dAAco (sjiluillo) = to canse to fall, 
to deceive; O. H. Ger. Julian — to fall; Sp. 
& Port, falir ; ltal. fullire ; Ger. fehlen , fc>w. 
fela.] 

A. Intransitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To be or become deficieat or insufficient ; 
to fall short ; to cease to he sufficient for 
supply. 

” Frut and corne ther faylcde." 

Robert of Gloucester, p. 378. 

2. To come short of the expected return ; not 
to act up to expectation : as. The crops fail. 

"He does not remember whether every grata came 
up. or nut, but he thiuka that very few failed."— Mor- 
timer : Husbandry. 

3. To he deficient or defective in. 

"Though the steeds (your large supplies unknown) 
Slight /a d of forage iu the straitened town” 

Dope : Homer ; Iliad V. 255. 

4. To come short of the proper or due 
amount or measure ; as, To fail in respect. 

5. To he guilty of omission or neglect. 

“ She will not/cii/, for lovers break uot hours. ” 

Shnkesp. : Two Gentlema n of Verona, V. L 

6. To miss ; not to produce the desired or 
expected effect ; to miscarry ; to be frustrated 
or disappointed : as, The attack failed . 

" If that/aiUe than ia all ydo." 

Chaucer; C. T , «,156. 

7. To miss ; not to succeed iu a design ; to 
be frustrated. 


*’ Iu the lexicon of youth, which Fate reserves 
For a bright manhood, there is uo bul-1i word 
Aa fail / Lytton ; Richelieu, JL 2. 

8. To be deficient in duty 

•’Sir Lowys/citfed uouht, bis help was him redle.” 
Robert de Rrutine, p. 99, 

* 9. To go wrong ; to err, to blunder. 

** Vef he faileth at his rekeninge, God nelo naght 
faly at h La —Aycnbite, p. 173. 

10. To lose strength, to sink, to deeliac. 

" Much hast thou yet to seo hut 1 perceive 

Thy mortal sight to fail.'' 

Hilton ; P. L., xiL 9. 

11. To lose spirit ; to siuk : as, His courage 
failed. 

"Neither will I be always wroth; for the apirit 
should fail U-fore me.”— Isaiah lvil 16. 

* 12. To perish, to die. 

” Had the king in his last sickness failed." 

Shake* p. ; Henry l ill., L 2. 

* 13. To become extinct ; to eease to be. 

” The faithful fail from among the children of men.*' 
— rsaltn x:i. 1. 


14. To come to an end ; to be annihilated. 

” This empyreal substance cannot /<r£h* 

Hilton P. £.. L 117. 

* 15. To he inoperative. 

“ It la easier for heaven and earth to pass than one 
tittle of the law U>f ail."— Luke xvL 17. 

II. Comm. : To become unable to meet one’s 
engagements ; to become bankrupt or insol- 
vent. 


"He failed In July last with debts estimated at 
£90.00'!, aud assets at £9,000." — Standard, Nov. So, 1832. 

B. Transitive : 


* 1. To deceive, to cheat. 

"So lively and so like, that living aence it fayld." 

Spenser; F. Q., III. xL 46. 

2. To be wanting to. 

"There shall not fail thee a man on the throne.” 
—2 Chron. vi. 16. 

3. To be insufficient for. 

"Time would /a « m© to tell ."— Hebrews rL 82. 

4. To desert ; to disappoint ; not to continue 
to assist or supply ; to cease to afford aid or 
supply strength. 

"Foreward he huld this moneke*. and ne faiUede 
hem noght ” St. Edmund Confessor, 592. 


5. To neglect or ooiit to help or assist. 

*6. To neglect; to omit to keep, observa, 
or perlonn. 

” He failed his presence at the tynuit'a feanL" 

Shakrsp . . Macbeth, lit «. 

7. To come short of ; to lail of ; not to attain 
or reach to. 


"Though that seat of earthly bliss \x> failed." 

^ „ . , . Mdton ■ P. IL, lv. 612. 

*8. lo be deficient iu. 


" As a ful that faih de his wlttun. * 

Alexander Jr Dindimus. 266. 

IT Crabb thus discriminates b /tween to fitil , 
to fall short , and to be deficient : ** To fail 
marks the result of actions or dibits ; a person 
fails in his undertaking : fall short designates 
either the result of actions, or the state of 
things ; a person falls short iu his calculation, 
or in his account ; the issue falls short of the 
expectation : to be deficient marks only the 
state or quality of objects ; a ]>ersoii is defi- 
cient iq good maimers. People frequently fail 
in their best endeavours for want of knowing 
how to apply their abilities ; when our expec- 
tations are immoderate, it is not surprising if 
our success falls short of our hopes and wishes." 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 


fail, * faille, * faile, * fayle, * feyle, 
* failyie, s. [O. Fr. faille ; Prov. fdha,failla ; 
Sp./a Ita ; ltal. ftglia, falla, folio. J 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. A failure ; a falling or coming short ; a 
deficiency ; a want. 

" What daugera by bis highness* fail of Issue 
May drop upon this kingdom.” 

Shakes p. ; Winter's Tale. V. L 

* 2. Specif., a failure or want of issue ; ex- 
tinction. 

“ How grounded he hU title to the crown ? 

Upon our failf Shaketp. ; Henry 17//,, L 2 

3. Failure, omissiou, neglect 

" The fail 

Of any point in it «hall not ouly he 

Death to thyself, hut to thy lewd-tongued wife " 
Shakesp. Winters Tale, iL 3. 

* 4. A* failing, an imperfection, a slight fault. 

"The honest muu will rather be a grave to hia neigh- 
bours fails than any way uucixrtiiin them.*'— Feltham ; 
Resolves, p. 80. 

IL Scots Law : A legal subjection to a penalty 
In consequence of non-fulfilment of au engage- 
ment or duty. 

(1) * Sans faille, * sauns fayle: Without 
fail, certainty. 

(2) Without fail: Without doubt, assuredly, 
certainly. 



Chaucer * V. T., 1.646. 

* fail’-an 5 C, s . [Fr. faillance, from faillir.) 
Failure, neglect, omission. 

" Failance wherein being certainly revenged by a fit 
of the gout.” — Fell. Life of Hammond. [Richardson.) 

*faiT-er, s. [Eng .fail;-er.) Failure. 

"On the failer or other legal interruption of tb© 
liu© of Margaret. '—Heylin ; Hist. Presbyterians, p. LiL, 

fail -Ing, *fail-yng, pr. par., a. & 
[Fail, r. J 

A. & B. /Is pr. par. <£ particip. ad}. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act or state of becoming deficient or 
falling short ; a deficiency, a failure. 

” Tliurgh failyng of fode.” 

Destruction of Troy, 11,159. 

2. The act of becoiuiug bankrupt or insol- 
vent ; failure. 

3. An imperfection, weakness, or fault. 

’* I have failings in common with every human 
being, besides my owu peculiar faults.'— Fox : Speech 
on East India Bills. 

Crabb thus discriminates between failing 
and failure : “ The failure bespeaks the action, 
or the result of the action ; the failing is tlu 
habit, or the habitual failure ; the former is 
said of our undertakings, the latter of our 
moral character. The failure is opposed to 
the snecess; the failing to the perfection. 
The merchant must he prepared hr failures in 
his speculations ; the statesman for failures 
in his projects, the result of which depends 
upon contingencies that are above human con- 
trol. With our failings , however, it is some- 
what different; we must never rest satisfied 
that we are without them, nor contented with 
the mere consciousness that we have tbem.’* 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 


* fair~Ing-ly, adv. [Eng. failing ; -ly.) By 
falling or failure. 


boil, b6jf; poiit. cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench ; go, gem ; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph - C. 

-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, slon = shun ; -tlon, -$ion — zhun. -tions, -sions, -cions = shus. -ble. -die, - b«L deL 
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faillis faintly 


foil-lls, s. [Fr.J 

Her. : A failure or fracture lu an ordinary, 
aa If it were broken, or a splinter taken from it. 


* fain er, * fayn are, s. (Eng. fain (1), v. ; 
■cr. J A fawner, a flatterer. 

" Faynars or ftaterere. Adulator."— Prompt. Parv. 


fail lire, s. [Eug. /ail; -nre.) 

L Ordinai'y Language : 

1. A failing, a deficiency, a falling or coming 
abort. 

"If ever they fall of beauty tlielr failure In out to 
be uttrllnittd to their size." — burke : Sublime .4 
Beautiful, pt. iv., § 24. 

2. An omission, neglect, or nou-perform- 
ance : as, a failure to keep a promise or en- 
gagement. 

3. A decay or defect from decay. 

"A little Inadvertency and failure of memory." — 
South. 

4. Tbe act of failing, or the state of having 
failed to attain one’s object ; want of success. 

"By his failure iu that work he might lose the 
reputation he had gamed."— Malone. Life of Pryden. 

*5. A failing, an imperfection, a alight fault. 

II. Comm . ; The act of becoming unable to 
meet one’s engagements ; a becoming bank- 
rupt or insolvent. 

(1) Crabb thus discriminates between fail- 
ure, miscarriage, and abortion.: “ Failure is 
more definite in its signification, and limited in 
its application ; we speak of the failures of in- 
dividuals, but of the miscarriages of nations 
or things; the failure reflects on the person 
so as to excite towards him some sentiment, 
either of compassion, displeasure, or the like ; 
the miscarriage is considered mostly in relation 
to the course of human events. The abortion, 
in its proper sense, is a species of miscarriage ; 
and in application a species of failure , as it 
applies only to the designs of conscious 
agents.” ( Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

(2) For the dilfereuce between failure and 
insolvency, see Insolvency. 


IS. In, fagen, * fayn, * faync, * fawe, 

” vayn, a., adv., & s. [A.fS. ftegen ; O.S. 
fagan glad ; leel. feginn — glaij ; fagna — 
to be glad ; Sw. fagen; O. H, Ger, gafeban = 
to be glad ; fagon, gafugon = to satisfy.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Glad, well- pleased, rejoiced, delighted. 

'* My lips will be fain when I sing unto thee."— 
Psalm Ixxl. 2L (Prayer Book.f 

2. Contented or willing to accept of or do 
something in default of better. 

" And wast thou fain, poor father. 

To hovel thee with swjue. and rogues forlorn?" 

Shakes p. : Lear, iv. 7. 

*3. Ambitious, desirous. 


"Man and birds are fain of climhlug high." 

shakesp. : 2 Henry VI., b. L 

B. .4s adv. : Gladly, readily, with pleasure 
or joy. 

” I would very fain speak with you." 

Shakesp. : Othello , iv. L 


*C. As s^ibst. : Joy, pleasure, delight, 

gladaess. 


*' Syr Gvrcy went crow land for fayne " 

Bone Florence, 844. 


•fain (1), * fagenien, * fagnen, *fain-en, 
* faun, * fawn, v.i. <k t. [A.S. fagenian , 
fa-gnian, fahnian ; O. H. Ger. faginon = to 
delight ; Goth, faginon ; I cel. fagna = to be 
glad ; Sw. fagna.] [Fawn, v.] 

A. Intransitive : 


1. To be glad, to rejoice, 

** Fele sbule fagenien on his hurthe.* 

Old Eng. Homi.ies, IL ISS. 

2. To wish, to desire. 

" Much they faynd to know who she mote be." 

Spenser : F. Q , III. lx. & 

3. To fawn. 

'* And fayre byfore tho meu fainted* with the tayles." 

P. Plowman, C. xvbi. 29. 

B. Transitive : 

1. To make glad, to rejoice. 

"To God that fainct my youtbede al." 

Early Eng. Psalter, Pa. xliL - 

2. To welcome. 

" lie faynede here with inllde mod." 

Genesis <t Exodus, 1,441. 

ialn (2), *fayn, v. [Feign.] 


* fal’ - ne - an£e, s. [Fr.] Sloth, indolence, 

sluggishness. 

“ Tlie mask of sneeriug fntneance was gone."— C. 
Kingsley : Hypatia, ch. xxvii. 

fai'-nc-ant ( t silent), a. [Fr. = idle, sluggish, 
from faire = to do, and neant — nothing.] 
Do-nothing ; idle sluggish : an epithet applied 
to the later Merovingian kings of France, who 
were puppets in the hands of Ihe Maires du 
Palais. The same epithet was also applied to 
Louis V. 


* fain hood, fayn- hed, s. [Eng. fain ; 
■hood.] Joy, pleasure, delight, gladness. 

“ Hit shalle glade laid fllle you with faynhed.” 
Destruction of Troy, 2,446. 

“fain ish, a. [Eng. fain; -tsh.) Frisking, 
desiring. 

* fain ness, * faine ness, * faynes, s. 

[Eug. fain ; -ness.] Joy, gladness. 

’* Thou gaf lu to my hert faynes .'* 

Early Eng. Psalter, Pa. Iv. 7. 

faint, * faynt, 1 feint, feynt, a. s. £Fr, 
feint , pa. par. of feindre = to feign (q.V.).J 

A. .4a adjective : 

L Ordinary Language : 

*1, Feigned. 

" Forget h faint tale vnder fain colour. 

Destruction of Troy, 12,690. 

2. Weak, feehle. 

"Twn hundred abode behind, which were so faint 
that they could not go over tbe brook Beeor."— 
t Samuel xxx. 10. 

3. Languid, feeble, dull. 

".And 1 was faint to swooning." 

Tennyson : Vivien, 180. 

4. Dejected, depressed, dispirited. 

“Consider him that endured such contradiction 
against himself, lest ye be weary and faint In your 
minds."— Hebrews xii. 3. 

5. Cowardly, fearful, timid, faint-hearted. 

" The fierce that vanquish and the faint that yield." 

Byron : Lara, IL x. 

6. Feeble ; without energy or vigour ; not 
vigorous nor energetic. 

"The enemy made a faitd attempt to defend the 
Vessels which were near Fort Saint Vaast."— Macau- 
lay : Hut. Eng., ch. xvnl. 

7. Not bright, not vivid, not well defined. 

" The colouring 1 is] iu some [>arts faint. '— Walpole : 
Anecdotes of Painting, vul. n„ ch. i. 

8. Not loud or clear ; wanting in loudness, 
sharpness, or distinctness. 

"The voice grew faint." 

Tennyson : Vision of Sin, 207. 

II. Law : Feigned, shaui ; as, a. forint action. 

B, As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : A swoon ; a fainting fit. 

2. Distill. ( Pl.) : The later results of distil- 
lation of wash, of low specific gravity, and 
reserved for redistillatiou, in consequence of 
its being strongly impregnated witli fusel oil. 

" la it not a great fault among distiller* to allow any 
of the faints to run among their imw goods? These 
faints are of a bluish, mid sometimes oi e whitish 
colour; whereas the right spirit* axe as pure and 
limpid aa rock-water — Maxwell : Sel. TTans., p. 295. 

^ Crabb thus discriminates between faint 
and languor: " Faint is less than languid; 
faintness is in fact in the physical application 
the commencement of langttor; we may be 
faint for a short time, and if continued and 
extended through the limbs it becomes lan- 
guor ; thus we say to speak with a faint tone, 
and have a languid frame. In the figurative 
application, to make a faint resistance, to 
move with a languid air ; to form a faint 
idea, to make a languid effort” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 

faint -action, s. 

Law: A sham, feigned, or collusive action. 

* faint-draw, v.t. To draw or delineate 
lightly. 

faint pleader, s. 

Lstw : A fraudulent, false or collusive manner 
of pleading to the deception of a third person. 

faint, * feynte, *feynt-yn, v.i. & t. [Faint, 

a.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To become weak or feeble ; to lose strength 
or vigour. 

" Lift up thy hands towards him for the life of tho 
young children that/a»nf for hunger ." — Lamentations 
xiv. 19. 

2. To become feehle or languid. 

"The imagination cannot be always alike constant 
and strong ; speedily it will faint and lose streugth." 
—Bacon natural History. 

3. To lose courage or spirit; to sink into 
dejection. 

" Anil Jacob’s heart fainted, for he believed them 
not.'*— Genesis xiv. 26. 

4. To become indistinct or weak ; to fade 
away. 

" Where ono colcur rises, or on e faints." 

J. Philips Cider, li. 


5. To lose streugth and colour, and become 
senseless and motionless ; to swoon. 

"[Ue] sink* and faints to are n brother * teara." 

Duke Death of Charles It. 

* B. Transitive : 

1. To make faint, weak, or feeble ; to de- 
prive of etrength. 

"Through falling of fode, that fninttes the pepuH." 

Destruction of Troy, 11,162 

2. To dispirit, to make dejected, to depress. 

*' It faints me 
To think what follows." 

Shakesp. : Henry VIIL, IL 8. 

•faint full, a. [Eng. fa int ; -fu 1(1).] Faint, 
languishing, languid. 

*' Let t licui stream along my faintfull look*.** 

Greene: Orlando Funoto, p. 91. 

* faint heart, a. [Eng. faint, and heart] 

Fainthearted, timid, fearful. 

’* From fearefull cowards entrance to furs tall, 

A lid faint hca rt foole*, whom *hew of peril l hard 

Could terntie." Sponsor. F <{., IV. x. 17. 

faint heart cd, * faint harted, «. [Eng. 
J aint ; -heart; -ed.) Cowardly, timid, fearful, 
spiritless. 

" Hi* treason was not that of a fainthearted mau.*— 
Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. xviii. 

faint heart-ed -ly,odr. [Eng. fa int hearted ; 
-ly.] In a fainthearted, cowardly manner. 

faint' heart ed-ness, a. [Eng. faintheart- 
ed; -ness.J The quality of being fainthearted ; 
cowardice, timidity. 

* falnt'-i ness, e. [Eng. fainty ; -ness ] The 
state of being fainty. (Aaft.) 

faint ing, pr. par., & s. [Faint, r.) 

A. & B. Aspr. par. <t particip. adj. ; (£«* 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1, Ord. Lang. : The act or state of becoming 
faint. 

2. Phys. : Syncope, a sudden suspension r’ 
the heart’s action, of respiration, internal am? 
external sensation, and voluntary motior*. 
This morbid state generally continues from > 
few seconds to a minute, but in some cases ,i 
lasts forhours and even for days. Organic an- 
other diseases of the heart, the pericardium 
aud the large arteries, or malformation of the** 
parts tend to produce, or at least to predispo*- 
to syncope. It can be produced by pain, loss 
of blood, other evacuations when too copious, 
objects, ^offensive to sight or smell, the impure 
air generated in crowded public buildings, <fcc. 
It rarely ends in death. It is more common 
iu females thaa in men, and recovery is more 
rapid in the recumbeat position. Fresh, cool 
air, cold water sprinkled ou the face or taken 
into the stomach, stimulant scents, embroca- 
tions, &c., tend to bring a fainting-fit to a 
speedy close. 

"Some producing head-aches. »leep, fainting, v»- 
poors. — Arbuthnot . On Aliments, ch. iiu, *. a 

fainting fit, s. 

Physiol : A fit characterized by the fainting 
of the person affected. [Fainting, C. 2.] 

* faint i§e, * faynt - ise, * feint - ise, 
•feynt ise, •feynt-yse, s. [O.Fr. feint- 

ise, faint ise.) 

L Deceit 

** Hit wea nl fayntise and ypocrisie"— Ayenbite, p. 28. 

2. Cowardice, fear, faint-heartedness, ti- 
midity. 

" When God sendes a man auywise. 

He auld thole it withouteuinynrize." 

Hampole: Prickr of Conscience. 3.518. 

faint ish, a. [Eng. faint; -ish] Rather 
faint. 

“ 1 1 yon find yourself/amtuA and drouthy.^ "Search .* 
Light of Sat ure, voL i., pt. L, ch. vL 

* faint -ish-ness, s. [Eng. faintish; -ness.) 
A slight degree of faintness. 

“ The sensation ot faint ishness and debility on a hot 
day. — Arbuthnot : On Air 

* faint -less, o. [Eng. faint; -leas.) Without 
fainting or giving way; not ceasing. 

" The temper of my love, whose flUine 1 find 

Fined and refined too oft, but fnintless flashes." 

BtirliTig: Sonnet xx It 

* faint -ling, a. [Eng. faint ; dim. suff. -h’n^.] 
Timid, faint-hearted, feeble-minded. 

"There's no having patience, thon art such a faint- 
ling, silly creature."— A rbuthnot : History of John 
Bull, pt. i»., ch. xiil. 

faint’-ly, * faynt ly, •faynt-lie, *feynt- 
ly, * feinte-liehe, adr. [Eng. faint ; -ly.\ 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, poU 
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*1. With deceit, deceitfully. 

*' A gode acord to make, forsothe iuWt/ayntlte." 

Hubert de Or untie, p. 152. 

2. In a feeble, weak manner; without 
energy. 

■* During one of these lucid intervals faintly expressed 
his gratitude to Lewis." — Macaulay : Hut. Eng.. 
ch. xxv. 

3. Feebly, languidly. 

*’ Love's like a torch, which. If secured from blasts, 

\V i\\ faintly hum." U'«7*A ; Love A Jealousy. 

* 4. With timidity or dejection ; without 
spirit. 

*’ !3e] faintly now declines the fatal strife, 

So much his love was dearer than his life." 

Denham . Cooper j Hill. 285. 

5. Not clearly, distinctly, or vividly ; with- 
out vividness or distinctness. 

" Anob9cure and confused idea represents the object 
•o faintly, that it does uot appear plaiu to themiiid.'* 
— ll'aftj (Johnson.) 

6. Indistinctly ; not clearly or plainly. 

"Though faintly, merrily— far and far away. 

He heard the pealing of his parish bells." 

Tennyson : Enoch Arden, 615. 

faint ness, *fcynt nes, feyntc nesse, 
* feynt-nesse, s. [Eng. faint; -ness,] 

1. Tbe quality or state of feeling or being 
faint ; a loss of strength, energy', or activity ; 
feebleness, weakness. 

" Ab she was speaking she fell down for faintness."— 
Exodus xv. 16. 

2. Languor, feebleness, want of energy. 

“Unsoundness of counsels, or faint ness in following 
and effecting the aarne."— Spenser : Present State of 
lrela nd. 

* 3, Timidity, faintheartedness, cowardice. 

" The paleness of this flower 
Bewrayed th e faintness of my master's heart." 

Shakesp.: l Henry 17., iv. L 

4. Feebleneas or indistinctness, as of sound, 
colour, &c. 

faints, s. pi. [Faint, a. B. 2.J 

* faint'-y, 4 faynt ye, a. [Eug. faint ; - y .] 
Faint, weak, feeble. 

’* Esau came from the fclde, and was fayntye, and 
aayde to Jacob: let me suppe of ye redde potage, for 1 
amfuinty."— Bible, 1501 ; Genesis xxv. 30. 

fair, * fag er, * faig er, * fai-er, *fare, 
* fayer, * fayre, ’ feir, * feire, vair, 
' vcir, a., adv., <fc s. [A S, Mger; cogn. with 
Icel. fagr; Dan .feir; Sw .fager; Goth, fagre ; 

O. H. Ger, fagar.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Ordinary Language: 

). Beautiful, elegant of feature, handsome, 
pleasing to the eye. 

" In that land ben many fairere wommeu thau in 
ouy other contree heyoude the see." — Mnundeville, 
p. 207. 

2. Pleasing to the mind ; excellent, admi- 
table. 

3. Clear ; free from apots or any dark colour ; 
not dark. 

"The colour of beautiful bodies must not be dusky 
or muddy, but clean and fair.'' — Burke : On the Sub- 
lime <t Beautiful, pt Ail.. § 17. 

* 4. Clear, pure, clean. 

" Eveo/uir water, falling upou white paper or Unen, 
will immediately alter the.colour of them ' — iSoy/e . on 
Colours. 

5. Clear, unspotted, pure in heart. 

"Sylvia is too/<iir, too pure, too holy." 

Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, iv, 2. 

6. Free from clouds ; not cloudy or over* 
cast ; serene. 

"In some fair evening on your elbow laid. 

You dream of triumph b in the rural shiule." 

Pope : Epistle v. 31. 

7. Free from obstruction ; open, clear, un- 
obstructed ; as, a fair view. 

8. Favourable, prosperous, auspicious ; as, 
a fair wind. 

"The wretched man had eutered life with the fairest 
prospects.” — Mucnulay Hist. Eng. ch. xxi. 

* 0. Likely to succeed ; in a position of ad- 
vantage. 

” Yourself, renowned prince, stood as fair 
As any comer I have looked on yet . 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, il. L 

10. Equal, just, equitable. 

" The arrogance of the Romans in refusing the fair 
offers of the Samuites."— Lewis : Cred. Early Homan 
Hist., ch. xiii. 

11. Just, upright ; not using any fraudulent 
or unfair arts or means. 

"The rogue and fool by fits is fair and wise, 

And even the best by fits what they despise.* 

Pope: Essay on Man. ii. 233. 

12. Not effected by any unfair or unlawful 
means ; not foul. 

13. Free from any unfair influences or con- 


duct; affording free and honest' scope for 
trial ; as, a fair field and no favour ; fair play. 

1 1. Civil, obliging, polite ; not harsh or 
rude ; kind. 

15. Flattering, obsequious. 

"Believe them not, though they Bpeak fair words 
unto thee."— Jeremiah xil. 0. 

* 1G. Liberal ; not narrow. 

* 17. Mild ; not severe. 

“To lie obocured, which were a fair dismission," 

Mdton : Samson Agomstet, 688. 

18. Free from obscurities ; legible, plain, 
clear, distinct : as, a fair hand, fair hand- 
writing. 

19. Free from stain or blemish ; of good re- 
pute ; unspotted. 

" Ills character, by comparison with the characters 
<i( those who surrounded him, was fair." — Macaulay . 
Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 

20. Passably good ; moderately favourable ; 
rather better than indifferent. 

** With at least an equally/air prospect of success ’ — 
Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. xii. 

21. Average ; fairly chosen. 

"He was a/rtir specimen of Ids elass."— Macaulay 
Hist. Eng., ch. xxii. 

* 22. Even ; neat, in order. 

" Have you laui/ntr the bed f " 

Shakesp, : 2 Henry Vf., iiL 2. 

* 23. Used as an expletive of courtesy : as, 
Fair sir, fair cousin, &e. 

" Fare you well, fair gentlemen.* 

Shakesp, ; A s You Like Jt, l. 2. 

II, Technically: 

1. Naut. : A fair wind, one that favours the 
ship. Fair is more comprehensive than large, 
since it includes about sixteeu points, whereas 
large is confined to the beam or quarter, that 
is, to a wind which crosses the keel at right 
angles or obliquely from the stern, but never 
to one right astern. 

2. Ship-build. : Applied to the evenness or 
regularity of a curve or line. 

B. As adverb : 

* 1. In a beautiful, elegant, or neat manner. 

” All the pictures fairest lined." 

Shakesp. : At Yjtu Like It, iii 2. 

* 2. Brightly, clearly. 

"The moon shines fair." 

Shakesp. : l Henry IV., 111. L 

3. Favourably, auspiciously, fortunately. 

"The wind blows fair from laud." 

Shakesp. : Comedy cf Errors, iv. 1 . 

4. Civilly, kindly ; not rudely nor harshly. 

"Speak me/ufr In death.” 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, iv. L 

5. Fairly, honestly, justly, equitably. 

” My mother played my father/air.'* 

Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, IIL 1. 

6. On good terms : as, To stand fair with tbe 
world. 

* 7. In a clear, plain, distinct, or legible hand. 

" Is It uot/uir writ Shakesp. : King John, iv. 1. 

* 8. Softly, gently. 

‘‘Soft and fair, friar." Shakesp. : Much Ado, v. 4. 

9. Reasonably : as, He charged fair for the 
goods. ( Colloquial .) 

* C, ^4$ substantive : 

1. Used elliptically for a fair or beautiful 
woman. 

" O happy fair/ 

Your eyes are loadstars, and vour tongue's sweet air 

More tuneable thau lark to shepherd's ears." 

Shakesp. : Midsummer Sight's Dream, L 1. 

2. Beauty, fairness. 

“ Where fair is not. praise cannot wend the hrow.” 
Shakesp. : Love t Labour's Lost , iv. 1 . 

IT The fair : Tbe female sex ; women collect- 
ively. 

"None but the brave deserve the fair.” 

Drytlen : Alexander's Featt. 

«IT (1) Fair and square ; Honestly, justly ; 
with straightforwardness. 

(2) Fair fall you , fair fa' you ; Good luck 
to you. (Scotch.) 

(3) To be in a fair way or road to: To be 
proceeding without obstruction towards ; to 
be likely to attain or reach ; to stand a fair 
chance of arriving at. 

(4) To bid fair: To promise well; to be in 
a fair way ; to present a fair prospect. 

(5) To lead fair: 

Naut. : Ropes are said to lead fair when 
they suffer little friction in a pulley. 

*51 (1) Crabb thus discriminates between fair 
and clear: “Fair is used in a positive sense; 
clear in a negative : there must be some bright- 
ness in what is fair; there must be no spots 
in what is clear. The weather is said to be 


fair, which is not only free from what is dis- 
agreeable, but somewhat enlivened by the 
siiu ; it is clear when it is free from clouds or 
mists. A fair skin approaches to the white : a 
clear skin is without spots or irregularities. 
In the moial application, a fair fame speaks 
much in praise ol a man ; a clear reputation is 
free from faults. A fair statement contains 
every thing that can be aaid yro and con; a 
clear statement is free from ambiguity or ob- 
scurity. Fairness is something desirable and 
inviting ; clearness is an absolute requisite, it 
cannot be dispensed with." 

(2) He thus discriminates between fair , 
honest, equitable, and reasonable : “ Fair is said 
of persons or tilings ; honest mostly character- 
izes the person, either as to his conduct or 
his principle. When fair and honest are botii 
applied to the external conduct, the former 
expresses more than the latter : a man may 
be honest without being fair; he cannot be fair 
without being honest. A man may be an honest 
dealer while lie looks to no one's advantage 
but hia own : tbe ./air man always arts from a 
principle of right ; tbe honest man may be so 
from a motive of fear. . . . When fair is em- 
ployed as an epithet to qualify things, or to 
designate their nature, it aj 'proaches very 
near in signification to equitable and reason- 
able ; they are all opposed to what is unjust: 
fair and equitable suppose two objects put in 
collision ; reasonable is employed abstractedly ; 
what is fair and equitable is so in relation to 
all circumstances ; wbat is reasonable is so of 
itself. An estimate is fair in which profit and 
loss, merit and demerit, with every collateral 
circumstance, is duly weighed ; a judgment 
is equitable which decides suitably and ad- 
vantageously for both parties ; a price ia 
reasonable which does uot exceed tbe limits of 
reason or propriety. A derision may be either 
fair or equitable ; bnt tbe former is said mostly 
in regard to trifling matters, even in our 
games and amusements, and the latter in re- 
gard to the important rights of mankind." 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

^[Obvious compounds: Fair - appearing, 
fair-complexioned, fair-haired, fair-shining, Ac, 

* fair- boding, a. Of a good omen; 
auspicious. ( Slutkesp . : Richard III., v. 3.) 

fair-calling, fair-ca’in, a. 

1. Smooth-tongued ; fair-spoken. 

2. Flattering, cajoling. 

* fair conditioned, a. Of good disposi- 
tion. 

fair-curve, s. 

Naut.: A term in delineating ships, applied 
to a winding line, the shape of which is varied 
according to the part of the ship which it 
is intended to describe. This curve is not 
answerable to any of the figures of conic 
sections, although it occasionally partakes of 
them all. 

fair-days, s. 

Bot. : A name given in some parts of the 
north of England to the Potentilla anserina, 
though not for the reason usually assigned — 
viz., that it expands its bright flowers only in 
clear weather and in sunshine — for tbe blos- 
soms always remain open. 

* fair faced, a. 

I. Literally: 

1. Having a fair or handsome face. 

2. Looking kindly. 

II. Fig. : Double-faced; professing great 
affection or kindness falsely. 

fair farand, a. Fair seeming ; baring a 
specious appearance. (Scotch.) 

fair-fashioned, fair-fassint, a. Hav- 
ing great appearance of discretion without the 
reality ; having great complaisance in manner. 

"Ye are aye sa e fair-fashioned , Maister Austin, that 
there's scarce ouy saying again ye"— St. Johmtoun, 
ii. 195. 

fair-folk, fare-folk, $. The fairies. 

(Scotch.) 

fair fare-days, adv. [Fure-days 2 

fair grass, s. 

Botany: 

1. Potentilla anserina. ( Britten £ Holland.) 

[Fair-days, s.] 

2. Ranunculus bulbosus. (Jamieson.) 


boil, bojf; poitt, jo^rl; cat, ^ell, chorus, chin, bench; go. gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = L 
-cian, -tian = shgjL. -tion, - slon = shun ; -tion, -sion = zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. — bel. d$L. 
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fair-hair, s. The tendon of the neck of 
cattle or sheep. (Scotch.) 

fair-insight, s. 

Hot.: Campanula jxilvla. (Britten £ Holland.) 

fair-lead, s. 

Naut. : A term applied to ropes as suffering 
the least friction in a block, when they are 
said to lead fair. (Smyth.) 

fair-leader, s. 

Nautical : * 

1. A thimble or cringle to guide a rope. 

2. A strip of wood with holes in it, for run- 
ning rigging to lead through. (Smyth.) 

fair- leather, s. Leather finished in the 
natural colon i' or that imparted by the tanning 
process ; free from any special colouring. 

fair-maid, s. A West-country term for a 
dried pilchard. (Smyth.) 

fair-maid of France, s. 

Hot.: [Fair-maids op France]. 

fair-maids, s. 

Bot.: IFajb-maids of February], 

fair-maids of February, s. 

Bot.: Galanthus nivalis, alluding to the 
blossoming of the snowdrop about February 2 
(Candlemas Day). (Britten £ Holland.) 

fair-maids of France, s. 

Bot.: (1) Saxifraga granulaia; (2) Achillea 
Ptarmica ; (3) Ranunculus aconitifolius ; (4) 
lychnis Flos cuculi. (Britten £ Holland.) 

fair-maids of Kent, s . 

hot.: The double-flowered variety of Ranun- 
culus aconitifolius. (Britten £ Holland.) 

fair-minded, a. Honest-minded, fair, 
impartial, just. 

* fair natured, a. Well-disposed ; good- 
natured. 

fair-play, s. Equitable conduct ; fair or 
Just treatment. 

fair-spoken, a. Using civil, polite, or 
courteous language ; courteous, polite, plaus- 
ible. 

* fair told, faire-told, a. Well-told, 
pleasing, interesting. 

Which fuire- told tale allured to him mneb people." 

— Sail Henry 17. (au. 30). 

fair-way, s. 

Naut. : The navigable part of a river, channel, 

•r harbour. 

fair-weather, a. 

1. Lit. : Existing or doue in pleasant weather : 
as, a fair-weather voyage. 

* 2. Fig. : Appearing or showing only in times 
of prosperity: ns, fair-weather Christians, 
fair-weather friends ; delicate. 

" I would throw a dozen of such fair- weather gentle- 
mem .is you are."— H. Brooke : Fool qf guality, H. 165. 

* fair-world, s. A state of prosperity. 

fair, v.t. & i. [Fair, a.] 

A. Transitive: 

*1. Ordinary Language : 

1. To make fair or beautiful. 

** Fairing the foul with art's false- borrowed face." 

shake $p. . Sonnet BIT. 

2. To adjust ; to make or form into a regular 
abape. 

II. Naut. : To clip regularly, as the timbers 
of a ship. 

B. Intrans. : To beenme fine ; to dear up. 
(Said of the weather.) 

*• Rinf an was edging gradually off with tho remark, 
that itdulua aeeiu like to/atr.*— The Smugglers, i. Hi:. 

fair (I). ’ feire, * feyre, s. [O. Fr. fare, 
joire ; Fr. foire, from Lat./m<c = (1) a holiday, 
(2) a fair ; l’ort. feira ; ltal. Jicra.] A stated 
market in a particular town or place, held 
generally annually, for the sale of various 
commodities ; as, cattle fairs, horse-fairs, Ac. 
Fairs took their origin in cliurdi festivals, 
when persons from various parts met, and 
took the opportunity of buying or selling 
such commodities as they possessed or needed. 
Hus origin is commemorated in the Latin 
fence, for ferial = feast-days, from the same 


root aa Eng. /east and festal, and in the German 
mease, winch means both and fair. 'Ihe 
most celebrated fairs in thu world arc those of 
Nyni-Novgorod in Ituasia, Lyons in France, 
and Frankfort-ou-the-Maiu and Leipzig m 
Germany. The word is ulten applied to exhi- 
bitions of Industrial and other products, us in 
the title Worlds '« Fair, which is frequently 
given to general exhibitions: e.g. “The Co- 
lumbian World h Fair.” 

% A day after the fair , A day behind the fair : 
Too late. 


fair (2), * fayr, * far, s. [Affair I.] 

1. Business ; a flair. 

“And to hiumello he s«Jil, rickiuid foil hair, 
AlJucu, how now ! this in im haiuty/afr. 

Priests of PebUA, Pink. S. P. K.,\. 86. 

2. Solemn or ostentatious preparation 

** And at that parleament *wit did he 
With gret/uyr and aolemny tt." 

Harbour, XX 126. IM 8.) 

3. Appearance ; show ; carnage ; gesture. 
“Thus that faught Upone fold, with aue fel fair. 

Quhill nthir terue in that hreth hoklt In 'dude — 
The fegbtM telly thaJ faug. with aue frexeh/ufr. 


4. A funeral solemnity. 

M Uthir four of tho folk fonudla to the fair, ( 

That wes (light to the Utxle, he the day call daw 

tiatcitn & (Jol., lit. 7. 

* faird* ?. [FAnE, v.] 

1. Passage ; course. 

•• The master gart all hia marynall* St men ol veyr 
hald them quiet nt rest. te rasoii tlmt the mouvng of 
the jiepil vitht 111 ano schip, stoppia hyr of byr faird. 
—Complaint qf Scdtand, p. 65. 

2. Expedition ; enterprise. 

“ He liiu ever since tended bia whole wit*, and em 
ployed all his power, to make Ms last and greatest 
faird inevitable."— Calderwood, p. 312. 


* fair' hood, * fair hede, 4 fair cd, 
* faire-hed, ?. [Eng. fair ; -hood.) Fair- 
ness, beauty. 

*• Quil 8Co waa yong iu h\xfalrhcde " 

St. Katherine, 84. 


fair'-l-ly, adv. [Eng. fairy ; -ly.) In a 
fairy-like manner ; as a fairy would do. 

*• See what a lovely shell . . . 

Made no /airily well. 

With delicate spire and whorl. 




fair'-lhg, s. [Eng. fair (1) s. ; • ing .) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, A present brought from a fair. 

•• Fairings come thus plentifully in." 

Shakes p. : Love's Labours Lott , v. 2. 

2. Anything unexpected or unpleasant ; as 
a beating. (Scotch.) 

II. Ship-build. : A corrective process by 
which errors in the plans are detected before 
the actual construction of the vessel begins. 


1. The quality nt beiug fair ; bcanty, ban J- 
aomencsH. 

" Fayrest of falre, that /air rrir«« ih*»t excell." 

Spenser: P. g., IV. II. 2A 

2. The quality of being clear or free from 
blemishes or dark colour. 

3. Honesty, justness, candour 

4. Fineness, or clearness of weather. 

5. Neatness, distinctness, legibility. 


fair’-y, 4 fa cr ie, * fair-yc, * fal-cr-ie, 

* far-y,’ fai cr y, 4 lay er-ie, * fay ry, 

* fay-er-y, ’ fel ri, ’ feyr-ye, j. & «. [o. 

Fr. Juent — enchant incut, Irom fat (Fr. fee) 
= a iairy; Fr.fecrie.] I Fay, *.] 

A. As substantive : 


* 1. Enchantment. 

•* That thou herde»t Ufairye.” 

AUsaunder, 6.9C4. 

* 2. Illusion, deception. 

** To preue thl» world nlwey. Iwi*. 

Hit uU hut fautum imd/cfrf," 

Burly Eng. Poems, p 134 

* 3. Fairy land. 

*’ And I, quod ache, am queeu t ,1 fair rie .’ 

Chaucer V. T.. 10.1 W. 


* 4. The inhabitants of lairy-laud ; fairies, 
apirita, collectively. 

*• All was this lond fulfilled of fayrief 

Chaucer: C. T., 6,442. 


5. A fay ; an imaginary, supernatural being 
or sjiirit, supposed to be able to assume 
human form, and to meddle fur good or for 
evil iu the aflairs of men ; an elf. 


•* Round about the cauldrou ulug.^ 

Like elveii aud/amei in a ring- 

Shafa sp. : Macbeth. Iv. L 

* 6. An eneliantresa ; a persou of more than 
human power. 

To this great fairy I'll commend thy acta* 

Hhakesp. : Antony <f- Cleopatra, Jt. 8. 


B. As adj.: Pertaining to or in any way 
connected with fairies ; resembling a fairy ; 
fanciful ; airy ; enchanted. 


" This ia fniery gold, boy’ m , .... 

zhakesp. : Winter's Tale. ill. 3. 


fairy-beads, s. pi. 

Geol. : The small perforated and radiated 
joints of the fossil Ciinoidea, found abun- 
dantly iu the shales and limestones of the 
carboniferous or mountain limestone lorma- 
tion ; also called St. Cuthbert's Beadd. 


fairy hell, s. 

Bot.: Digitalis pturpurea. 

fairy butter, *. 

Bot. : Tremella albida. 

fairy cap, s. 

Bot.: Digitalis purpurea. 


fair -ish, a. [Eng. fair , a. ; > ish .] Pretty 

fair ; tolerably large. 

" Hay. coni, and straw bills will tot up to a fairish 
sum. — Field. Jail. 2\ 1632. 

* fair -ish ly, ad y. [Eng. fa irieh ; -ly.] Iu a 
fairish or tolerably fair manner. 


'air -ly, * fayrc-ly, adv. [Eng. fair ; -Zt/.J 

1. In a fair, beautiful, or elegaut manner ; 
handsomely. 

*• Degrees being vizarded. 

The unworthieat shows os fairly m the mask.* 

Shakesp. : Troilus J- Cressida, 1. a 

2. In a becoming manner ; decently, lionour- 

*• Thou duest thy office fairly ” 

Shake tp. : Henry !*., ilL ft. 

3. Kindly, gently, politely, civilly. 

•* Theu/air/y I besi»oke the officer " 


4. Justly, honestly, with fairness ; equit- 
ably : as, to treat a person fairly. 

" He generally sjioke truth aud dealt fairly.”— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., cb. xi. 

* 5. Auspiciously, fortunately. 

•• Our soldiers ataud full fairly for the day.” 

Bhukesp. : 1 Henry Jl v. 3. 

6. Softly, gently. 

7. Passably or tolerably well : as, He does 
his work fairly. 

8. Completely ; without reserve. 

•» I Shall telieve you w hen he fairly give* them up." 
— Wat crland : Works, i. 314 

9. In a plain, dear, or legible hand ; legibly. 

•* Come with petitious/fi/Wy jieuned. 

Defil ing I would stuid tht-ir fn^nd* 

Pope : hniu of UoTtiQt** ^it. vL G5* 


fair' - ness, 4 fair - nesse, fair nes, 
' fagh-er ness, 4 fayr-nes, * feir- 
nesse, * veir ness, s. IA.S. fevgerness, 
from fr.ger = lair.] 


fairy cheeses, s. 

Bot.: Malva rotundifolia. 

fairy- circle, s. [Fairy-green.) 

fairy-cups, s. 

Bot.: Primula veris. 

fairy-fingers, $. 

Bot.: Digitalis purpurea. 

fairy-flax, s. 

Bot. : Linum catharlicum or L . permne. 

" Blue were her eyes as th e fairy-flax.” 

Longfellow : Wreck of the Hesperus. 

fairy glove, s. 

hot. : Digitalis purpurea. (Britten £ Holland.) 

fairy- green, s. A small cirele of gi'ass 
greener than the surrounding turf ; really a 
fungous growth, but supposed to be due to the 
danees of the fairies. Their formation is very 
simple, natural, and easily accounted for. T he 
centre of the circle begins with a single 
fungus, which performs its functions and dies. 
The next season another patch appears out- 
side the spot occupied by the original, forming 
a small ring, and this is repeated from year to 
year, the ring increasing in size. The decay 
of the previous fungi rendering the soil unlit 
for the reproduction of the same species, the 
mycelium or spores find fresh soil on the 
external margin of the ring, and again germi- 
nate. One species of fairy-i ing fungus, Maras- 
?i iius oreades, is edible, and is called tbe 
Champignon (q.v.). 

fairy hammer, s. A piece of green por- 
phyry, shaped like the head of a hatehet, aud 
once probably used as such. 


I&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, faU, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; eo. Pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; muto. cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, so, ce = e ; cy - a. qu - nw. 
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fairy-hillocks, s. pi. Verdant knolls, in 
many parts of Scotland, which have received 
this denomination from the vulgar idea that 
they were anciently inhabited by the fairies, 
or that they used to dance there. 

fairy-king, e. The king of the fairies, or 
of fairy •laud. 

fairy-land, s. The land or abode of fairies. 

fairy-lint, s. 

Dot. : Liniim catharticum, (Britten £ Hol- 
land,) 

fairy-loaves, s. pi. A name given in 
some localities to the chalk anauchytes. 

fairy-martin, s. 

Ornith, : The name given in Australia to a 
martin, lliru.ndoa.riel 

fairy money, s. 

1. Treasure-trove. 

2. Money given by the fairies was said to 
change after a time into withered leaves or 
rubbish ; hence, something which becomes 
valueless. 

*' In one day Scott's high -heaped money-wages be- 
came faint-money and nonentity."— Carlyle : MisceU., 
iv. 161. {Davies.) 

fairy-pavement, s. One of the cubes 
used in Roman pavements. 

"Some email stone culie3 about. an inch square. which 
the country t>eople called fairy-pavements.'— Archceo- 
log'u i, vilL 86-1, {Davies.) 

fairy-purses, s. pi. 

Bot. : A kind of fungus . . . like a cup, or 
old-fashioned purse, with small objects inside; 
probably Nidularia camyanulata. (Britten & 
Holland.) 

fairy-queen, s. The queen of the fairies. 

fairy-ring, s. [Fairy-green.] 

fairy-shrimp, s. 

Zool. : A species of phyllopodous crustacean, 
Chirocephalus diayhanns, occasionally found 
in fresh- water ponds in Britain. It is about 
one inch in length, and nearly transparent. 

fairy-sparks, s. pi. The phosphoric light 
from decaying wood, fish, and other sub- 
stances ; believed at one time to be lights 
prepared for the fairies at their revels. 

fairy-stone, s. A name given by the 
peasantry m the south of England to the flinty 
fossil sea-urchins found in the chalk ; also, a 
term used by geologists for recent concretions 
of hardened clay or clay ironstone occurring 
near the source of certaia chalybeate springs. 
(l’age.) 

fairy tale, s. A tale about or relating to 
fairies ; a fanciful tide. 

fairy- thimbles, s. 

Bot.: Digitalis purpurea. 

fairy-weed, s. 

Bot. : Digitalis purpurea. 

fairies -bath, s. 

Bot. : Pezizu coccinea. 

fairies ’-hair, s. 

Bot. : Cuscntu E pithy mum. 

fairies'-horse, s. 

Bot. : Senecio Jucabcm, from the superstition 
that fairies rode on it. 

fairies’-pctticoats, 5. 

Bot. : Digitalis purpurea. 

fairies’-table, fairies’-tables, s. 

lint. : (1) Agaricns campestris; (2) Hydrocotyle 
vulgaris. (Britten Holland.) 

fair-y-ism, $. [Eng. fairy; -ism.] Fairy- 
land, enchantment. 

"The air of enchantment aud/«iryfrm."— Walpole • 
Letters, ii. 431 . 

* fai^’-i-hle, a. [Fr.] That cau or may be 
done ; feasible. 

"To require tasks not faisible is tyrannicall." — Bp. 
Hall: Contempt. ; The Affliction of Israel. 

* fait, * fayt, s. [Fr.] A thing done ; a feat ; 
a deed. 

"They tliat wrote th efayts or deeds of the Brytons." 

Fabyan. i. 23. 


fait aceompli, s. [Fr.] A fact already 
accomplished or completed ; a scheme or idea 
already earned out. 

"fait en, v.i. &t. [Etyrn. doubtful ; ci.faitovr.] 

A. Intrans. : To beg ; to go begging. 

** And sethtbe ye k<mu fatten with your fauutes." 

P. Plowman , 4,670. 

B. Trans.: To beg for, to ask. 

" Alle swlcbe thel fatten." p. plowman, 10,048. 

* fait'-cr-io, * fait cr ye, * fait-ry* s. 

[Faitour.J Cheating, deceit, fraud. 

** Withouten any faitvrlef Gower, i 47. 

* fait'-er-oiis, a. [Faitourous.] 

# faith, *fayth, faythe, feith, "fay, 
* fey, "feye, "feytu, s . [0 Fr. fei, /fid, 

foi, foil ; Fr. foi, Irom Lnt. pries ; eogn. with 
Gr. TricTTt? ( pist is) = faith ; Sp. & Port. Jc ; 
Ital. fede. The th was added in English in 
order to make the word analogous in form to 
truth, ruth , wealth, health , &e. (.S/ceaf.)] 

A, As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Faithfulness, fidelity ; adherence to doty 
or engagements ; constancy. 

•• Bi tb of el that 1c owe to God." 

Life of Beket, 2.062. 

2. A promise or pledge given ; a word of 
lion our. 

" I have given him my faith, and sworn my alle- 
giance to 11110."— Banyan: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. L 

3. Spec. : A vow of love. 

** Birou hath plighted faith to me," 

Stakes]* : Love s Labours Lost, v. 2. 

4. Sincerity, honesty, veracity. 

” Upon whose faith and honour I repose." 

Shnkesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, lv. & 

5. The assent of the mind to wliat is stated 
or put forward by another; trust or confidence 
in the veracity or authority of another ; firm 
and earnest belief in the statements or pro- 
positions of another on the ground of tlie 
manifest truth of that which he utters. 

” All my honeat/affft in thee is lost.” 

Shakes]}. Sonnet 152. 

6. In the same sense as II. 2. (1). 

" Even so faith, if it hath not works, is dead, heirnr 
aloue. Yea, a man may any, Thou h;ist faith and 1 
have works; shew me thy faith without thy woiks, 
and I will shew thee iny faith by my works."— Ja me s 
ii. 17, 16, 

7. That which is believed on any subject in 
science, politics, or religion ; a doctrine or 
system of doctrines believed in and held ; a 
creed. 

"Don't you think that some definite faith or other 
is needed by the world ?"—.)/« Hock : Sew Republic, 
bk. lii.. ch. hi. 

*8. True love. 

" Lest faith turn to despair.” 

Shake sp. : Romeo & Juliet, i, 6. 

9. Credibility, reliability, trustworthiness. 

II. Technically : 

1. Scripture : 

(1) Old Test. : It occurs but twice— viz., in 
Dent, xxxii. 20, where it seems to mean trust- 
worthiness ; and in Hab. ii. 4, where it is belief 
iu Divine intimations of futurity. 

(2) New Test.: It occurs more than 100 times, 
the majority of them being in the Epistles of 
St. Paul. It is the corresponding word to the 
Greek iricrTts (pistis), which with a Being or 
person for the object, means trust, and with a 
thing for the object, belief. 1 1 is from neiOopai 
(peithomai) = to be prevailed upon, won over, 
or persuaded to comply, also to believe in. 
As a Christian grace it is exercised " iu,” 
" on ” or “ toward ” God (Mark xi. 22, Heb. vi. 1). 
But specially the words of Christ are made its 
object (Matt. viii. 10, Mark iv. 40), his per- 
sonality, character, and work its trust (Aets 
xx. 21). It comes from God (Rom. xii. 3, 
Eph. vi. 23), specially from the Holy Spirit 
(1 Cor. xii. 0, Gal. v. 22), but through tlie 
human or natural instrumentality of hearing, 
and that again by the Word of God (Rom. 
ix. 17. A man is justified by the faith without 
the deeds of the law (Rom. iii. 28), a doctrine 
made specially prominent in the writings of 
St. Paul. It removes the obstacle in the way 
of the benefits of Christ's propitiation being 
received (iii. 25). It purifies or sanctifies tlie 
heart (Acts xv. 9, xxvi. IS), becomes a leading 
principle of spiritual life (Gal. ii. 20), it works 
by love (Gal. v. 6), constituting with this and 
hope, a trio of Christian graces (1 Cor. xiii. 13), 
is a shield (Eph. vi. lt>), with love a breast- 
plate (1 Thes. v. 8), and overcomes the world 
(l John v. 4). Jesus is its Author and Finisher 
(11 eb. xii. 2), or Perferter (revised version). 


The term “tlie faith” means the Christian 
religion and fellowship (1 Tim. iv. 1. vi. 10.) 

2. Theol. : The older writers, Cruden for ex* 
ample, enumerated at least four kinds of faith 

(1) Historical faith, giving a bare assent to 
Scripture doctrine, but with no fruits follow- 
ing— the faith described in James ii. 17, 21. 

(2) Temporary faith, like tliat described In 
Matt. xiii. 20. 

(3) The faith of miracles (Matt. xvii. 20, and 
Acts iv. 9) ; and 

(4) Justifying faith. With reference to this, 
the eleventh of the Thirty-nine Articles says 
** We are accounted righteous before God, only 
for the merit of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ by Faith, ami not for onr own works or 
deservings. Wherefore that we are justified by 
Faith only is a most wholesome Doctrine and 
very full of Commit, as more largely is ex- 
pressed in tlie Homily of Justification." The 
Confession of Faith and tlie Largerand Shorter 
Catechisms of ihc Westminster Assembly, 
teach exactly the same doctrine. " Faith in 
Jesus Christ is a saving grace whereby we re- 
ceive and rest upon him aloue for salvation, 
as he is offered to us in the gospel." ( Sorter 
CaUchism, Q 8l>.) 

B. As inter}, or exclam. : In faith, in truth ; 
verily, indeed. 

"They have uo more religion. /a ffii / than you." 

Dryden ; Satire on the Dutch. 

If (1) In faith : In deed, in truth. 

(2) In good faith: With honesty and upright- 
ness ; straightforwardly. 

U (1) Crahb thus discriminates between 
faith and creed: “These words are synony- 
mous when taken for tlie thing trusted iu or 
believed ; but they differ in this, that faith 
has always a reference to the principle in the 
mind ; creed only respects the tiling which is 
the object of faith : the former is likewise 
'taken generally and indefinitely ; the latter 
particularly and definitely, signifying a set 
form : lienee we say to be of the same faith, 
or to adopt the same creed. The holy martyrs 
died for the faith as it is in Christ Jesns ; every 
established form of religion will have its pecu- 
liar (need.” 

(2) He thus discriminates between faith and 
pdelity: “Though derived from the same 
source, they differ widely in meaning : faith 
here denotes a mode of action, namely, an 
acting true to tlie faith which others repose 
in us ; fidelity, a disposition of the mind to 
adhere to that faith which others repose in us. 
We keep our faith, we show oar fidelity. Faith 
is a public concern ; it depends upon promises : 
fidelity is a private or personal concern : it 
depends upon relationships and connections. 
... A breach of fidelity attaches disgrace to 
the individual ; tor fidelity is doe from a sub- 
ject to a prince, or from a servant to his 
master, or from married people one to another. 
No treaty can be made with him who will 
keep uo faith; no confidence can be placed in 
him who discovers uo fidelity .” ( Crabb : Eng. 

Synon.) 

* faith-breach, s. A breach of faith dr 
honour. 

" Now minutely revolts upbraid his faith-breach .** 
Shakes p. : Macbeth, v. X 

faith-enrolle, s. 

Law : A deed enrolled as a bargain “nd sale 
of freeholds. (Wharton.) 

* faith, v.t. [Faith, s.] To give faith or cre- 
dence to ; to believe, to eiedit. 

" Would tlie reposal 
Of my trust, virtue, or worth n> thee 
.Slake thy words faith' d." Shnkesp : Lear, 1L L 

*faithed, a. [Eng. faith; -ed.] Holding a 
faitli or creed. 

“Thnre areu they folk that hav most God in awe. 
And Btrengest/o ithed ben, 1 tmdemoiid." 

Chawer : Trollus, L 

faith’-ful, * feith -ful, feyth-fulle^ 

* feythe-fullc, a. & s. [Eng. faith ; -ful(l).) 

A. As adjective: 

*1. Full of faith; inclined or ready to be- 
lieve in the statements or propositions of 
another. 

" You are not faithful, sir "—fieri Jonson. 

*2. Exhibiting or proving faith. 

"By faith and faithful works." 

Milton : P. L„ xL. 64 . 

* 3. Firm, true, and constant to duty ; loyal ; 
of true fidelity. 

"So spake the seraph Abdiel./ftf/fifii? found, 

Among the lailhleas faithful only lie.’' 

MiUon : P. L-. v., 896, 897. 


boil, boj^; ptfilt, eat, ^ell, chorus, ephin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = f« 

-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -§ion = zhun. -tious, -sious, -cious — shus* -ble, -die, &c, = bel, d$L 
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faithfullist— falciform 


4. Firm Id adherence to the truths of 
religion. 

" Be thou faithful unto dentil, ami I will give thee a 
crrown of life."— Kevelat ion ii. 10. 

6. Observant of engagements, promises or 
compacts ; ti ne to one's word. 

" Faithful to whom T To thy relielliou* crew f " 

Milton : P. L.. lv. 952 

a Upriglit, honest, true. 

" In action faithful, inn l in honour clear." 

Pope • Moral ttemyt, V. <58. 

7. That may be trusted; trustworthy; up- 
right. 

"The name commit thou to faithful men, who ahull 
be a VI 0 to tench others ftlmi."— 2 Timothy il. 2. 

8. True ; worthy of belief. 

'•This ia ft faithful saying, and worthy of all accei>- 
tation." — 1 Timothy i. 15. 

9. Exact, accurate, true ; conformable to 
truth or to an original : as, a faithful narrative, 
a faithful likeness. 

•' They were close Imitators of nature, and have i>er- 
hftps transmitted more faithful representations.' — 
Walpole : An redot fi of Painting, vol. I., ch. vit. 

* B. .4s subst. : A trusty adherent. 

Coloured hy your outcries against those his old 
faithfuls. " — British Bellman (164B). 

«K The faithful: Those who are true adher- 
ents to a particular creed or system of religious 
belief. 

Crabb thus discriminates between faith- 
ful and trusty : “ Faithful respects the prin- 
ciple altogether ; it is suited to all relations 
and stations, public and private ; trusty in- 
cludes not only the principle, but the mental 
qualifications in general ; it applies to those in 
whom particular trust is to be placed. It is 
the part of a Christian to be faithful to all 
his engagements ; it is a particular excellence 
in a servant to be trusty. Faithful is applied 
in the improper sense to an unconscious 
agent ; trusty may be applied with equal pro- 
priety to things as to persons. We may speak 
of a faithful saying, or a faithful picture ; a 
trusty sword, or a trusty weapon." (Crabb: 
Eng. Sy non.) 

* faith ful list, s. [Eng. faithful ; -ist.) A 
believer. 

" Like upright faithfullist* have firmly believed All 
to be true that is contained iu them." — Urguhart 
Rabelais, bk. it. (ProU 

faith ful-ly, 4 feithe ful ly, feyth- 
ful-lye, adv. [Eng. faithful ; -h/.] 

1. With firm belief in others, or in religion. 

2. With a strict adherence to truth and 
duty ; loyally. 

"The docile mind may soon thy precepts know, 

And hold theva faithfully." 

Joh uton : Horace ; Art of Poetry. 

3. Without fail tire of performance ; honestly, 
exactly ; in full accordance with the directions 
or wishes of another. 

" And faithfully my last desires fulfil." 

fhry den ■ Ovid ; Hcroidet xi. 

4. With earnest or strong professions ; 
earnestly. 

" He did faithfully promise to be etiU in the kings 
power." — Bacon Henry VU. 

5. Honestly, truly ; in conformity with truth, 
fact, or an original ; accurately. 

" A case 

So far removed by time and place, 
la seldom faithfully related. 

Cambridge : Learning; A Dialogue. 

faith - ful - ness, 4 faith - ful - nesse, s. 

[Eng. faithful ; -ness.] The quality of being 
faithful ; fidelity, loyalty, honesty, constancy. 

“He surrendered the same with a a much faithful- 
neue as might he."— Qoldtng : Justine f fo. 21. 

faith -less, * faith-lesse, a. [Eng. faith; 
-less.] 

1. Not believing ; unbelieving ; not giving 
credit to. 

" Be but believing."— John xx. 27 

2. Without belief in the truths of religion ; 
unbelieving. 

3. Not adhering to engagements, vowa, or 
duty; disloyal, unfaithful. 

'* A faithless and shameless man." — Macaulay . Hist. 
Eng., ch. ii 

4. Not observant of promises. 

*5. Characterized by a want of good faith ; 
dishonourable, disgraceful, treacherous. 

*’ To make the breach the faithleas act of Troy.” 

Pope: Homer ; 1 1 tad iv. 98. 

*6. Not to be trusted; untrustworthy, de- 
ceptive, delusive. 

“Still, perhaps, with faithless cleam. 

Some other loiterer beguiling." 

Wordsworth : Lines while Sailing in a Boat at Even. 


TJ (l) Crabb thus discriminates between faith- 
less and unfaithful : “ Faithless is mostly em- 
ployed to denote a breach of faith ; and 'un- 
faithful to mark the want of fidelity. The 
former ia positive ; the latter is rather nega- 
tive, implying a deficiency. A prince, a go- 
vernment, a people, or an individual, is aaid 
to be faithless ; a husband, a wife, a servant, 
or any individual unfaithful. ... A woman 
ia faithless to her husband who breaks the 
marriage vuw ; she is unfaithful to him when 
ahe does nut discharge the duties of a wife to 
the hest of lier abilities.” 

(2) He thus discriminates between faithless 
and perfidious: “A faithless man is faithless 
only for his own interest ; a jterfulious man ia 
expressly so to the injury of another. A 
friend is faithless who consults his own safety 
in time of need; he is perfidious if he profits 
by the confidence reposed in him to plot mis- 
chief agaioat the one to whom he has made 
vows of friendship. Faithlessness does not 
suppose any particular efforts to deceive ; it 
consists of merely violating that faith which 
the relation produces ; perfidy is never so 
complete as when it has most effectually as- 
sumed the mask of sincerity. . . . Perfuly 
may lie in the will to do ; treachery lies alto- 
gether in the thing done : one may therelore 
be perfidious without being treacherous. . . . 
On the other hand, we may be treacherous 
without being perfidious. ... A servant 
may be both perfidious and treacherous to his 
muster ; a citizen may be treacherous but not 
perfidious towards hie country." ( Crabb : Eng. 
Synon.) 

faith less ly, faith lesse ly, adu. [Eng. 
faithless; -ly. ] In a faithless or unfaithful 
manner ; treacherously, dishonourably. 

"Anti nut faithUuly betrayed but sincerely dis- 
charged the several trusts reposed in us."— Penryn : 
Treachery <t- Daloyalty, p. 218. 

faith less ness, * faith lesse-nesse, s. 

[Eng. faithless ; -ness. ] The quality or state of 
being faithless or unfaithful ; disloyalty ; per- 
fidy ; treachery ; inconstancy ; unfaitlifuluess. 

“ Faithlestncss was the chief cause of his disaster."— 
Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. l. 

*faith ly, faythe ly, *feith 11, feith 
liehe, feyth ly, adv. [Eng. faith ; -ly.) 
Faithfully ; in good faith ; truly, honestly. 
“This forward to fulfill faithty thai awere." 

Destruction of Troy, 11.447. 

*faith-wor tbi ness, s. [Eng. faithworthy; 
-ness. J The quality of being deserving of faith 
or credit ; trustworthiness. 

* faith wor thy, a. [Eng. faith; -worthy.) 
Deserving of taitli or credit ; trustworthy. 

^fait-ing, ^ fait yng, s. [Faiten.] Beg- 
ging under false pretences. 

" Tho that feyneu hem foolia. 

And 'MithfuUyng lihbetb.* 

P. Plowman, 5,677. 

* fai tour, * fa tur, * fa-tare, * fay- 
tour, s. [O. Fr. faiteor ; Fr. faiteur, from 
Lat. factor = a doer, a perpetrator.] A lazy, 
disreputable fellow ; a scoundrel, a vagabond. 

" There be inauy of you faUourt.” Gower, I. 47. 

* faitour’s grass, * faytowrys - 
gresse, * faytours-gress, s. 

Eot. : Probably Euphorbia Esula. ( Britten 
£ Holland.) 

* fai tour ous, * fa i-ter-ous, a. [Eng. 
faitour ; -ous.] Mean, low, dishonourable, 
disgraceful. 

" This was a fraudulent aud f micron* Carthaginian 
trick."—/ 1 . Holland Lain*, p. 755. 

* fai try, s. [Faiterie.] 

faix, exclam. [A corrupt, of faith (q.v.).] lu 
faith ; verily. 

fake ( 1 ), s. [Faik.] 

fake (2), s. [Fake, v.) A poison ; a mixture 
for liocussing. (Slang.) 

fake, v.t. & i. [Etym. doubtful. Perhaps 
from Lat. facio. j (Slang.) 

A. Transitive : 

1. To do or make anything. 

2. To cheat, to defraud, to deceive. 

3. To steal. 

4. To hocus, to poison. 

B. lntrans. : To steal, to rob 

“They molest not lieggars unless they fake to boot." 
—Read*:: Cloister A Hearth, cl» '»*. 


fak'-cr (2), «. [Eng. fake (v.) ; -er.) One who 
steals anything ; a pickpocket. (Slang.) 

fa kir (kir as ker), fa keer, fu qeer, 

s. L Arab. = one of an order of mendicants, 
corresponding to the Pers. Dervish (q.v.), from 
fakr — poverty.] A Mohammedan religious, 
mendicant. Among Anglo-Indians, ami even 
among the Hindoos, it is often used for a 
native mendicant of any faith ; but specifi- 
cally it is one of the Mohammedan religion ; 
a Hindoo mendicant being better called a 
Gosavee (q.v.). Mohammedan Fakirs in the 
East cither live in conimunitiea, like the 
Christian Ccenobites, or are solitary, like the 
Eremites. The latter wander from place to 
place, are of filthy habita, and are regarded 
by the unthinking Mohammedan multitude as 
men of great sanctity. There are many rami- 
fications both of the fixed and the wandering 
Fakirs. 

Slang: A word applied to street venders in 

the cities of the United States. 

* fai, 8. (Fall, s.) 

* fal-ba-la, $. & a. [Furbelow.] 

A. As subst. : A piece of stuff plaited, and 
puckered in a gown or petticoat. 

B. As adj. : Made of the stuff described in A. 

" I have hiul as many blue aud green ribbons after 
me. for aught I know, as would have made me a fal- 
bala apron."— Cibber : The Careleu Husband, L L 

f Al-ea’de, s. [Fr., from Lat. falx (gen. falcis ) 
= a sickle ] Manege. (See extract.) 

•• A horse ie said to make falcade* whenjbe throws 
himself upon his haunches two or three time*, as in 
very quick curvet* ; therefore a falcade U that action 
of the haunches and of the legs, which bend very low. 
when you make a stop and half a stop."— Farrier'* 
Dictionary. 

f Al-car l -ous, a. [Lat. falcarius , from falx 
(gen .falcis) — a scythe, sickle.] 

Dot. : Plane and curved with the edges 
parallel. 

fal-eate, f -cat-ed, a. & s. [Lat fakutvs 
= provided with a sickle ; like a seythe ; fdx 
(gen. falcis ) = a sickle, a scythe ; ltal. falcate; 
8p. faleado.) 

A. As (ulj. (of both forms) .* 

1. Ord. Lang. : Ilooked ; bent or curved 
like a sickle or seythe. 

II. Technically: 

* 1. Astron. : Applied to the moon when in 
her first and fourth quarters. 

2. Hot. : Curved like a sickle ; applied to 
leaves, &c. 

3. Zool. : Applied to a part curved, with tho 
apex acute. 

* B. As subst. (of the form falcate) : A figure 
formed by two curves bending the same way, 
and meeting in a point at the apex, the base 
terminating on a straight margin resembling 
a sickle. 

* f al ca -tion, s. [Lat. falcatus.) Crooked- 
ness ; a form like that of a reaper's hook. 

"The locusts have Antennae, or long born* before 
with a long falcation or forciputed tail behind."— 
Browne : Vulgar Errourt, bk. v., ch. ii. 

* f &1 -ea-tor, s. [Lat. falx (gen. falcis ) — a 
scythe, a sickle.] One who cuts with a scytho 
or sickle. 

* f al-ea~tor -i-ous, n. [Lat. falcat(us), and 
Eng. a'dj. stiff, -oriows.] 

Hot. : Plane aDd curved with the edges 
parallel 

fai ehion. *fau~ehon, *fa-ehoun, 
* faw ehun, s. [Fr. fauchon, from Itab 
falcione = a scimitar, from Low Lat. Jalcio, 
from Lat. falx (gen. falcis ) = a sickle, scythe.} 
A broad sword with a slightly curved point, 
in extensive use during the middle ages from 
its convenient form, it being shorter than the 
ordinary military sword, and less heavy. 

" The bard hath ceased his soug. and bound 
The falchion to his side " 

Homan*: The Trumpet. 

fai -91-form, a. [Lat. falx (gen. falcis ) = a 
scythe, a sickle, aud forma = form, shape ; Fr* 
fttici forme.) 

I. Ord. Lang. : Having the form of a sickle ; 
resembling a sickle. 

II. Technically: 

1. Bot. : Falcate, curved. 

2. Anat. : Applied to different parts ; the 
broad or suspensory ligament of the liver is 
sometimes called the falciform ligament. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, eamel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, W9lf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, eur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ae, ce - e : ey = a. qu = kw. 


falco— fall 
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tai'-oo, 5 . [Low Lat.] 

Zool. : A genus of diurnal birds of prey, in- 
cluding the Peregrine, Falco peregrinus, Hob- 
by, F. subbuteo and Merlin, F . (esaZon. 

fal’-con (Z silent), * fau con, fau-coun, 
* faul-con, s. [O. Fr. falcon, fa ulcon ; Fr. 
faucon, from Lat. falco, so called from the 
hooked shape of the claws, from falx (genit. 
falcis) = a scythe, a sickle.] 

1. Zool. : One of the Falcnnime, a sub-family 
of the Falcon idae (q.v.). The beak is short, 
curved from the base with one or two strong 
indentations on the margin on each side. 
"Wings very long. The best-known species is 
the Peregrine falcon ( Falco peregrinus), so 



PEnEGHINE FALCON. 


named from its wonderful distribution over 
the earth's surface. [Peregrine.] It has 
always been held in the greatest estesrn for 
hawking. It is of a bluish-gray color, nar- 
rowly barred wnh black ; leogtb of male about 
fifteen inches, of female about seventeen 
aochas. It still breeds in some places on the 
coasts on high roeka. Technically in falconry 
the female alone is termed a falcon, the male, 
which is smaller and less courageous, being 
known as a tersel or tiercel. [Tersel.] 

" Our hopes, like towering/u7cons aim 
At objects iu an airy height.” 

Prior : To Bon. C. Montague. 

* 2. Old Ord. : A kind of cannon having a 
diameter at the bora of five and a quarter 
inches, and carrying a shot of from one and 
a quarter to two lbs. 

falcon-crest, s. A crest or plume on a 
"helmet, made of a falcon’s feathers. 

falcon-eyed, a. Having eyes keen and 
piercing as those of a falcon. 

’“A quick bruuette. wel 1- moulded, falcon-eyed." 

Tennyson : The Princess, iL 9L 

* falcon-gentil, * falcon-gentle, s. 

1. A name applied to the female and youog 
of the Goshawk (Astur palumbarius). 

2. A falcon when full feathered and com- 
pletely bred. 

* falcon-shot, s. The distance to which 
a falcon could throw a ball. 

" Where they worke it is within falcon-shot of the 
ships.”— Backluyt: Voyages, iii. 7H. 

fal'-con-er (/ silent), *fauk-en-er, *faw- 
con er, * faw-ken-ere, s. [O. Fr. faul- 
connier; Fr. fauconnier Mal.falconicre ; Port. 
falconeiro, from Low Lat falconarins, from 
Lat. falco.] One who breeds and trains liawka 
for hawking ; one who hunts with hawks. 

“ Who. like good falconers, t.ike delight 
Not lu the qujiiry, but the flight.'' 

Waller : To the Mutable Fair. 

f&r-c6n-efc,s. [Fr. falconette, dimin. of O. Fr. 
falcon ; Port, falcon etc. ] 

1. Zool. : A little falcon ; a name applied to a 
genus of tiny falcons, belonging to the sub- 
family Falcon hue, peculiar to the Indian 
region. One. Microhierax cccrulescens, is found 
in the Himalayas and Burmese countries. 
Not one of these little hawks is seven inches 
in length ; they are said to be used by native 
chiefs lor hawking insects and button-quails, 
being thrown from the hand like a ball. They 
sit solitary on high trees, and. according to 
native accounts, feed on small birds and in- 
sects. 

* 2. Old Ord. : A small piece of ordnance, 
having an ontside diameter at the bore of four 
and a quarter inches, length six feet, weight 
four hundred pounds, and carrying a shot of 
about two inches diameter, and ons and a 
quarter to two pounds in weight. 


fal - con’ -J - dte, $. pi. [Lat. falco (genit. 
falconis), *and fern. pi. adj. sutf. 

Zool. : A family of raptorial birds, compris- 
ing the sub-families caracaras (Polyhorino 0, 
hawks (Accipitrinw), buzzards (Butmnina:), 
cjigles ( Aquilimv ), and falcons (Falconiiw). 
They are all remarkable for strong and 
sharply-hooked bills, and most of them have 
sharp and powerful talons. In the eagles and 
falcons these characters are developed in the 
highest degree. In most the Female is larger 
than the male, and is much the more power- 
ful bird. This difference iu size is unmistak- 
able in the long-legged sparrow -hawks, eagles 
and falcons. Another character possessed by 
these birds is the distinct cere, which is 
present in all : it is a waxy covering to the 
bill, but generally fleshy in substance. The 
toes are arranged as in a little perching bird, 
three in front and one behind. There is a 
projection over the eyebrows, which gives an 
appearance to the eyes of being very deeply 
set in the orbits. 

fal cd ni nS0, s. pi. [Lat. falco (genit. fal- 
conis), and fern. pi. adj. sutT. - inai .] 

Zool. : A sub-family of birds, belonging to 
the order Falconidai, and containing the Fal- 
cons, Falconets, &e. [Falcon, Falconid.e.] 

fal con Ino ( l silent), a. [Lat. falco (genit. 
Jalconis); Eng. adj. suff. -ine.) Of or pertain- 
ing to the Falconinse. 

fal con-ry (l silent), * faul con-rie, s. 

Eng. falcon; -ry ; Fr. fauconncrie ; ital. fal- 
con eria.] 

1. The art or science of training falcons to 
pursue and attack wild fowl or game. 

" We And lu faulconrie. sixteen hawkes or IowLb 
that prey."—/*. Holland - Plinie, bk. X., ch. viii. 

2. The sport of pursuing wild fowl, game, 
&c., with falcons or hawks ; hawking. 

ftU’-cu-la, s. [Lat., dimin. of falx (genit. 
falcis) — 'a sickle, a scythe.] 

Zool, : A term applied to a claw, which is 
compressed, elongated, curved, and sharp- 
pointed. 

faT cu late, a. [Lat. falcuUa); Eng. adj. 
suff. -ate.] 

Zool. : Compressed, elongated, curved, and 
sharp- pointed ; said of a claw. 

fold, fauld, s. k v. [Fold, s. & v .] (Scotch.) 

• fald -age (ag© as lg), s. [Low Lat. falda - 
gium, from fahla ; A.S. fold = a fold.] 

Feudal Law : A privilege which anciently 
several lords reserved to themselves of setting 
up folds for sheep, in any fields within their 
manors, the better to manure them, and tbis 
not only with their own, but their tenants’ 
sheep. This faldage in some places they call 
a foldcourso or freefold. (Harris.) 

fald feo, s. [A.S. fald = a fold, and Eng. 

fee.] 

Feudal Law : A composition or fee formerly 
paid by tenants for the privilege of faldage. 

*fald ing, *fald ynge, s. [Etym. doubt- 
ful.] 

1. A kind of coarse cloth. 

’* In a gowue of f<tlding to the kne. 

Chaucer : C. T.. $92. 

2. A cloak made of coarse doth. 

**[Tliey wearl blak faldynges iuatede of mantels and of 
clokes."— Treviso., i. S53. 

# fald IS -tdr-y, s. [Low Lat. faldistolium , 
JttUlisturium, from O. H. Ger. faldan ; Ger. 
fallen = to fold, ami stual, stool- Ger. stuhl = a 
chair, a seat.] [Fautf.uil.] The throne or 
seat of a bishop within the chancel. 

fald stool, s. [Faldistory.] 

Ecclesiastical : 

1. A portable folding seat, similar to a 
camp-stool, made either of wood or metal, and 
sometimes covered with silk or other material. 
It was used by a bishop when officiating in 
other than his own cathedral church. 

2. A kind of stool placed at the south side 
of the altar, on which the kings of Eoglami 
kneel at their coronation. 

3. A small desk in churches at which the 
litany is directed to be said or sung. 

4. A folding-stool or desk, provided with a 
cushion, for a person to kneel on during the 
performance of certain acts of devotion. 


* fald -worth, s. [A.S. fala, and Eng. viorth.) 
Feudal Law : A pemmi of such age as that 
lie may be reckoned a memher of a decennary, 
and so become subject to the ride or law of 
frank-pledge. [Fkank-pledoe.] 

f fald ynge, s. [Faldino.] 

Fa ler ni an, a. k «. [Lat. Falernus, a 
l'm mn tain iii Campania.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Mount 
Falernus; made at or coming from Mount 
Falernus. 

" For then the southern heaven Is glowing, 

The bright FaU-rnian nectar flowing." 

Hcman* Alariein Italy, 

B. As siibst.: Wine made from the grape;, 
grown on Mount Falernus. 

** Hall to ye, corn-fields and vineyards, famous foi 
the old Falemiun." — Lytton : Zanoni, bk. 1., ch. v. 

fall, * fall en (pt. t. fell, * fel, *felle, *fl, 
*feol, * folle, * ful, * fulle), v.i. Si t. [O. North- 
umbrian, /etZZau ; A.S. feullan; cogn. with Dut. 
ret lien; Icel .folia; Dan .falde; Sw . falla ; Ger. 
fallen ; Lat. falto — to deceive ; Gr. cr<£aAA« 
(sphallo) = to cause to fall, to trip up ( Skeat ).] 
A. Intransitive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) To descend, or drop from a higher to s 
lower place. 

" I beheld Satan as lightning/oH from heaven."— 
Luke x. 18. 

(2) To drop from an erect posture ; fre- 
quently with the adverb down. 

” I fell at his feet to worship xix. 10. 

(3) To be ready, or on the point to drop. 

“As the leaf falleth off from the vine, and as a falling 

fig from the fig-tree. "—Ituia h, xxxiv. 4. 

(4) To descend ; to be poured down. 

(5) To sink, to become lower. 

“ With a falling glass, and with the fresh recollection 
of yesterday s nasty-looking white puffs of cloud."— 
Daily Telegraph, August 14, 1883. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To be let drop ; to be dropped or uttered 
carelessly or inadvertently ; to escape : as. 
Not a word lias fallen from me. 

(2) To empty, to disembogue ; to flow or 
discharge itself. 

"It [the Nile] fallcthe into the sea.”— Maandeville, 
p. 45. 

(3) To decrease or be diminished iu value, 
amount, weight, &e. 

(4) To grow calm ; to calm or settle down : 
as, The wind fell. 

(5) Not to reach to a certain amount ; to fall 
short of an amount. 

(6) To assume an appearauce of dejection, 
disappointment, discontent, sorrow, anger, <tc. 

” Let not thy countenance /aJL "— Judith vi. 9. 

(7) To sink into weakness ; to languish ; to 
become feeble or faint : as, One’s hopes ria* 
and fall. 

(8) To depart from a state of rectitude ; to 
apostatize ; to fall away. [11.] 

" Lest auy ni onfall after the same example of unbe- 
lief."— Hebrews iv. 11. 

(9) To pass into a new state of body or 
mind, either suddenly or inadvertently. 

“ When he had said this ht fell asleep." — Acts vii 60. 

(10) To coiue, to get. 

" Repair thy wit, good youth, or it will/aK 
To cuielesa rum." 

Shakcsp. : Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 

(11) To come to an end suddenly ; to perish ; 
to be overthrown or ruined from a state of 
prosperity or power. 

(12) To become broken up or disintegrated, 
as, clay. 

" It is carried whenever a leisure day occurs, and U 
laid down in cart loads on the end ridges of the field, 
where it remains till it has /often." — Agricultural Sur- 
vey of Kincardineshire, p. 373. 

(13) To depart. 

“ When might and atrengthe is from hem fal." 

Early English Poems, p. 184. 

(14) To die by violence, as in battle. 

"So fell they all by the sword."— Relief xrxit t3L 

(15) To be degraded or disgraced; to sink 
into disrepute ; to lose one’s position, cha- 
racter, or good name. 

(16) To be unsuccessful ; to fail 

(17) To pass over ; to be transferred by 
chance, lot. inheritance, or otherwise ; to be- 
come tlie lot or property of a person. 

(18) To turn out ; to result 

“Sit still, my daughter, till thou know how th« 
matter will fall."— Ruth iii. 18. 


boil, bojl; poiit, jofrl; cat, $ell, chorus, 5 hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph — 1 
•clan, -tian = shan. -tion. -sion = shun ; -tion, -sion = zhun. -tious, -cious, -sious = shus. -blc, -die, &c. — bel, d§L 
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fall 


(19) To happen ; to befall ; to take place. 

"1 know not * hat limy /.df ; [ like It not.” 

Hhuktnp. ; Jaha* Caiiar, ill. 1. 

(20) To be fitting, or proper, or becoming ; 
to belong ; to be suitable. 

" I wnl yivo hym al tlmt/.iffyi 
To u cliainnUe.' 

Chaucer : Boke of the Ouches*, 25 7. 

* (21) To chance. 

"At .Woullt.r (where you will fall to dine) enquire 
for the luona.itety —.Sir A Balfour : Letter*. y>. ’M 

(22) To come by chance. 

"That lot ou vitfal.” Layamon, 11. 165. 

(23) To come suddenly upon a person. 

"The tear of UoU/ef/on the people.” — 1 .Sum. xl. 7. 

(24) To happen or come into the society or 
company of. 

"A certain man went Mown from Jprnimlein to 
Jericho. auil/eW among thieve**,' — Luke x. jo, 

* (25) To be born ; said of the young of some 
animals. 

"The can Unas should fall as Jacob's hire,” 

Hhuhetp : Merchant of I 'enure, I. 3 

II. TlteoL: To fall away from the truth ; to 
fall into .sin; generally applied to the sin of 
Adam, and its consequences. [Fall, s. f 11. l.j 
B. Transitive : 


* L To let fall, to drop. 

** For every tear he falls a Trojan hleed*." 

SSaukesp. : /tape of Lucrcce, 1.65L 

* 2. To sink, to lower, to depress. 

" If a man wnuhl endeavour to raise nr fall Ills voice 
atill by haJf note* "—Bacon ; Suturui Utttorp. 

3. To cut down, to fell : as, To fall a tree. 

* 4. To ln ing forth, to drop : as. To fall 
lain bs. 

"They did . . . fall parti -coloured lainhs." 

Hhukexp. : Merchant of I’e/u'cv, L 3. 

* 5. To befall, to happen to. 

"No disgmeo shall fuff you," 

Shuktxp. : Antony & Cleopatra, 11L «. 


6. To come to one's turn ; to be the lot of. 
(Scotch.) 

*' A nc said. The fairest fall is me : 

T.ik >e the laif and fone thaiue.” 

Peb/is to the Play, st. 7. 

H 1. To full aboard of : 

Naut. : To strike another vessel ; to have a 
collusion with another. Usually applied to the 
notion of a disabled ship coming iu contact 
With another ; to fall foul of. 


2. To fall astern : 


Nautical: 


(1) To lessen a ship's way, so ns to allow 
another to get ahead of her. 

(2) To be driven backwards ; to retreat with 
the stern foremost. 


3. To fall away : 

(1) To revolt ; to change allegiance ; to re- 
nounce allegiance. 

"The fugitives that fell away to the kiug of Baby- 
lon. "—2 Kings xxv. a 

(2) To apostatize ; to fall into wickedness. 
"These for a whilo lielieve. but ia time of tempta- 
tion full away.' —Lake Till. IS. 

(3) To perish : to he lost. 

"How can it enter Into the thoughts of man. that 
the soul which 1* capable of Hitch immen-.e perfection*, 
aiul of receiving new improvements to all eternity, 
*011.1 fall away into nothiug?"— Aadtton : Spectator 
Ho. IU. 

(4) To fade, to languish ; to decline gradu- 
ally. 

" In a curious hrede of needlework, one colour fan* 
away by bucii slow degrees. "—A dUtson : On Italy. 

(5) To become thinner. 

"In a Lent diet people commonly fall away.*— 
Arbuthnot On D<cl. 

L To full buck: 

(1) Lit. : To full on one’s back. 

(2) Figuratively : 

(a) To recede, to give way, to retreat. 
"Mortals that fall hack to gaze mi him." 

Shttkesp. : Borneo itr Juliet, II. 2. 
(h) To go from good to bad, or hum better 
to worse; to retrograde. 

(< ) To fail of performing a promise or pur- 
pose ; not to fultil. 

5. To fall back upon : 

(1) Ord. Lung. : To hsve recourse to, as some 
expedient, or .support, formerly tried. 

(2) Mil. : To retreat in order to have the 
support of some reserved troops, fort, &c., in 
the n-ar. 

6. To fall by ; 

(1) To be lost ; to disappear. 

“Christ's papers of that kind cannot be lost or fall 
by ' Uutherfnrd Letter*, p. II. 

(2) To be sick or affected with any ailment. 


(3) Specif. : To be confined in childbed. 

7. To fall by one's reU: Not to sleep. 

8. To fall culm : 

Naut. : To cease blowing, to Ijeeomo calm or 
still ; said of tlie wind or the sea. 

9. To fall down: 

(1) Ordinary Ixinguagc : 

(a) To be thrown down ; to fall, to drop. 

“When the people shunted, the wall fell down." — 
Jothua vL 20. 

(b) To fall prostrate ; to prostrate oneself. 

“ l fell damn Irtifore the Lord as at the flnvt' — Deuter- 
onomy ix. Is 

(c) To die, to be killed, to perish. 

"There fell down Main of Israel live hundred thou- 
•aud chosen men. '—2 Chronicle* xiil. 17. 

* (d) To be unsuccessful ; to fail. 

" Though we here fnll down. 

We have supplies to second our utlempt* 

Shakes)/. : 2 Henry IV., lv. 2. 

(2) Naut.: To sail, drift, or bo towed to 
some lower pail, nearer to a nver's mouth or 
opening, 

10. To fall foul of : 

(1) Ordinary Ixinguage: 

(а) To collide, to dash against. 

"In his sallies their men in i u Ut /all foul of each 
other. — Clarendon . Hut. C’tuil War. 

(б) To attack, reprimand, use severe lan- 
guage, quarrel with. 

(2) Naut. : To strike another vessel, have a 
collision with it; generally used of the motion 
of a disabled ship towards another ; to fall 
aboard of. 

11. To fall from: 

(1) To recede or depart from an engagement 
or agreement ; not tu adhere to. 

(2) To renounce or depart from allegiance or 
duty ; to revolt, to desert. 

" The falli ng-from of his friends." 

ShiKetp. : Timon of Athens, lv. 3. 

12. To fall home : 

Naut. : To curve inwsrds. (Said of the 
timbers or sides of a ship.) 

13. To fall in : 

(1) Ordinary Languag*: 

(a) To drop inwards ; as. The root fell in. 

(&) To sink : as, llis eyes fall in. (Scotch.) 

(c) To become hollow : as, His cheeks fall 
in. (Scotch.) 

(d) To subside, as a river after rain. 

(e) To become due : as. His rent/dls in on 
tire 24th. 

(/) To becxnne the property of a person by 
expiration of time ; to lapse : as, The lease has 
recently fallen in. 

(g) To coincide. 

(h) To concur, to agree. 

(2) Mil. : To take up one’s place ; to join a 
body or number of men in line. 

14. To fall in hands with: To court with a 
view to marriage. 

15. To fall in two : To bear a child. 

16. To fall in with: 

(1) Ordinary Language: 

(а) To meet with accidentally. 

■' I fell in with a maiat creditable elderly man."— 
The Steamboat, p. 179. 

(б) To agree, to concur. 

“Any single i>aper that alls in with the popular 
taste.'*— Additon Spectator. 

(c) To comply with, to yield to. 

"Our flue young ladies readily fall in with the 
directions of the graver sort '—Addison ■ Spectator. 

* (d) To join, to be on friendly terms. 

"Let s fall in tedh them.’— Sltukesp. ; 2 Henry VI., 

lv. 2. 

(2) Nautical : 

(a) To meet a ship. 

(b) To discover laud. 

17. To fall off: 

(1) Ordinary Language: 

(a) To drop, to fall : as, Fruit falls off when 
ripe. 

(b) To withdraw, to recede, to retire to a 

distance 

" Fait off a distance from her." 

Shake*)/ : Henry VIII., lv. 1. 

(c) To withdraw ; to fall sway from ; to 
desert, to prove faithless. 

“ Nature find* tb»-lf scourged by the sequent effects: 
love cools, fni’iidslnp/ ills off,"— shake *)/. .' tear, i. 2. 

(d) To perish, to die off or away ; to become 
disused or obsolete. 


(e) To become depreciated, nr hnmIIit; 
to decline ; to decrease in qu.diry, quantity, 
or Hiumiut: as, The circulation of a pupei 
falls off. 

(2) Naut. : To move a ship’s head to leeward 
of the point whither it was lately directed, 
particularly when she is sailing near the wmd 
or lies by. The opposite of gripe (q.v ). Fall 
not off, the command to t tie steersman — i.e., 
keep the ship near the wind. 

18. To full on : 

(1) To meet with, to find by chance, to light 
upou. 

(2) To tnske an attack. 

(3) To set to, or begiu at something eugeily 
ami suddenly. 

ID. To fall out: 

(1) Ordinary Language: 

(a) To happen, to beluli, to chance. 

*' 'fcK » fell ouf that certain i layer* 

Wo o'er-rode ou the w*y ' 

S/mb tp. : 2 Henry IV., L t. 

(?») To turn out, to result, to prove. 

“Their event* enu never full out good.” 

Shaker p. : Utchura II,, UL t. 

(c) To quarrel ; to become ill friends with 
to fail at odds with. 

"I did upbraid heraud/uff out with her." 
shake*//. : M id summer Niyht't Bream, lv. I. 

(2) Technically : 

(a) Military: 

* (i) To make a sally. 

** M sjor John Shicluire . . . fell cut with fiftle amoog 
fcthuuaitnd.* — Monro. Expedition. i> t. 11.. p. 29. 

(ii) To leave the ranks of a company. 

(b) Naut. : To increase in breadth. 

*20. To fall over: 

(1) To fall asleep. 

"I bad Ju»t fallen over. '— Reg. Dalton. 1. 263. 

(2) To be iu childbed. 

21. To fall short : To become or be deficient; 
as. The supply short. 

"Though all we can possibly do. must nevds fall 
infinitely *h»rt of uiir must i^eilect pattern. _ —Cfor*« .* 
Her /Hunt, vol. vl , *ei. 17. 

22. To fall through: 

(1) Transitive: 

(n) To relinquish any undertaking from 
negligence or laziness. 

(b) To bungle any business. 

(c) To lose, to come short of. 

(2) Intraus. : To come to nothing, to b* 
abandoned : as, The project fell through. 

23. To fall to: 

(1) To l>egiii hastily or eagerly at any busi- 
ness or task ; to set to. 

(2) To apply oneself to ; to rush or hurry to. 

* (3) To go over to, to join. 

" He that xueth out, and fnlleth to the CbaWsean."— 
Jeremiah xxi. 9. 

(4) To descend as a legary, or by inheritance. 

"The heir of Transome name had somehow bar- 
gained away th«- estate, and it fell to the Durfeya." — 
O L'ttot : Felix N»d. (lutrod.J 

24. To fall under: 

(1) To be subject to ; to become the subject 
of ; to come within. 

"All things are represented which full under human, 
eight. '—Dryden : ihifresnoy. 

(2) To be ranged or reckoned with or under. 

"The Geontlcs fait under that class of poetry that 
consists in giviui; plain directions to the reader." — 
—Addtson. 

25. To fill upon: 

(1) To rush upon or against. 

(2) To attack. 

" Doeg fell it/fon the prie»ta.”— 1 Samuel xxll. tS. 

(3) To make trial or essay of ; to have re- 
course to. 

26. To full with bairn ; to fall with child : To 
become pregnant. 

^ CTabb thus discriminates between to/a7f, 
to drop, to droop, to sink, and to (uni le : “ Full 
is the generic, the rest are speeihc terms: 
to drop is to fill suddenly ; to dmup is lo thr<p 
in jKirt ; to sink is to fall gradn.illy ; to tumble 
is to fall awkwardly or contrary lo the usual 
mode. In cataracts the wat ev falls perpetually 
and in a mass; iu mm it dugs puitially; in 
ponds the water sinks low. The head droops, 
but the body may fnll or drop from a lieig.-.t ; it 
niaysi/ifcto ihecnrtli.itinay tumble byaccident. 
Fail, drop, and sink, are employed in a moral 
sense, tlruop ill the physical sense. A person 
fads from a state of prosperity ; words drop 
from the lips and sink into the heart. Corn, 


edte. fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go. p6t» 
or, wore, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. £», ce — e; ey= a. qu - kw. 
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or the price of com, falls ; a subject drops; a 
person sinks into poverty, or in the estimation 
nf the world." (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

fall ( 1 ). fal, 5 . [A.S .fealjal; O.S./oi; O.Fris. 
fid, fel ; O. H. Ger. fal; icel. & Sw. fall ; Dan. 
Jit Id.] [Fall, v.) 

1. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of falling or dropping from a 
higher to a lower place or position ; descent. 

"A fall off A tree." — Shakes p. ; 2 Henry VI., li. 1. 

2. The act of falling from an erect posture. 

“Whether his full enraged him, or how It was, be 
did so set his teeth. ' — Shake sp. : Cor iota an*, i. 3. 

3. The state of being thrown down as in 
wrestling. 

•* Three foils will go towards a fall In wrestling.**— 
hr y den ■ Duchess of fork's Papers. 

4. That which falls ; as, A heavy fall of 
•now, <fcc. 

5. A descent of water ; a cataract, a cascade, 
a waterfall ; a rush of water down a steep or 
precipitous place 

* By shallow rivers, to whose fall* 

Melodious birds sing madrigals.' 
shakesp. . Merry I Vivct of Windsor, 1U. 1. 

* 6. A flowing, discharge, or shedding of 
any fluid. 

“ Without much fall of blood." 

Shuke-p. Henry I"., L 2. 

7. The discharge or disemboguing of a river, 
&e. t into a lake, the sea, ocean, &c. 

" Before the fail of the Po into the gulph.*'— Addi- 
son ; Uh Holy 

8. The extent of descent ; the distance 
through which anything falls or descends : as, 
The river has a fall of three feet. 

9. A declivity, a steep descent. 

“ Waters when beat upon the shore, or straitened as 
the full s of bridges '—Bacon : Sutural History. 

10. The fall of the leaf ; the time when 
leaves fall from the trees ; autumn. 

“ lu the declmiug or fall of the year."— Venner : 
Baths of Bathe, p. 35-1. 

11. The act of felling or cutting down : as, 
the fall of timber. 

12. Downfall, degradation, declension from 
greatness or prosperity : as, “ The Decline and 
Lull of the Roman Empire." 

13. Disgrace; a downfall from favour. 

“ Since the fall of Melville.’'— Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., 
ch. xix. 

14. Death, destruction, overthrow. 

“ I see the falls of us that dwell In the laud."— 2 
Esdrat viit 17. 

15. The surrender or capture of a town, 
fort, &c. 

16. Diminution or decrease in value, price, 
or amount; depreciation ; a falling off. 

“ Mexicau and Uruguay showed depression, and the 
fall in t.ie latter was one .and a half per cent."— Daily 
Telegraph, June 30, 1883. 

*17. Diminution or decrease in inteusity or 
loudness ; cadence. 

"That strain again : it had a dying /off.’* 

Shakes p. : twelfth Sight, L 1. 

18. The act or state of falling from a state 
of innoceuce or rectitude; defection from 
virtue. 

“ To make a secoud fall of cursed man." 

Shnkesp. : /tic hard //„ til 4. 

*19. That which causes a defectiou from 
virtue or innocence. 

" The fall of angels, therefore, was pride.”— Hooker • 
Eccles Polity, bk. u, cb. iv. 

20. A veil. 

*21. The same as Falling-band (q.v.). 

" Under that fayre ruffe so sprucely set 
Appearesa fall, a failing' baud forsooth." 

. J/arstou ■ Satire Hi. 

22. Lot. condition, state, fortune. 

" From good to had, and from had to worse ; 

From worse uutu that is worst of all, 

And theu returue to his former fall." 

Spenser : Shepherds Calender. 

II. Technically : 

1. Theol. : A term used of the first sin of 
A lam, and hence often called “the Fall of 
Adam," with which “original sin" his pos- 
terity are held to have had mysteriously to do : 
on which account we often meet with the term 
“the Fall of Man.” The verb “to fall” is 
often used in a generic sense in Scripture for 
a lapse into sin (Ezek. xliv. 12, Rom. xiv. 13, 

1 Cor. x. 12, Rev. ii. 5. The substantive is not 
used unequivocally in the same sense. “ The 
Fall " is therefore a theological rather than a 
scriptural term, though the idea is undoubt- 
edly present in the Bible. God created man 
in liis own image (Gen. i. 27), like the rest of 
Creation “ very good ’’ (i. Sii). In the midst 
of the garden of Eden, in which the first parents 


of our race were placed, was the Tree of the 
Knowledge of Good and Evil. This they were 
forbidden to cat on pain of death, all other 
trees being freely granted them for food 
(ii. 16, 17). Beguiled by the serpent, Eve, 
and then at her persuasion, Adam, ate the for- 
bidden fruit (Gen. iii. 1-6); feared to continue 
communion with God (8-10), had sentence 
pronounced against them (16-19), were ex- 
pelled from the blissful garden (24). in the 
New Testament it is indirectly hinted that 
the Devil used the serpent as a mouthpiece, 
whence he is called “ that old serpent . . . 
which deceiveth the whole world" (Rev. xii. 9), 
and “the dragon that old serpent" (xx. 2), 
and is said by our Lord to have been “ a mur- 
derer from the beginning " (John viii. 44). It 
is remarkable that in most mythologies the 
Serpent is worshipped as a benificent being, 
though Tylor shows that Aji Daliaka of the 
Zarutlmstrians (Zoroastrians), which is a per- 
sonification of evil, may have an historical con- 
nection with the serpeut of Eden ( Primitive 
Culture, 2nd ed., ii. 242). With regard to the 
relation of mail's fall to that of Adam, St. Paul 
says “by one man’s disobedience many were 
made sinners " (Rom. v. 19), and “as by one 
man sin entered into the world, and death by 
sin, and so death passed npou all men for that 
all have sinned ” (ver. 12). [Original sin.] 

2. Nautical : 

(1 ) [Fall-and-Tackle.] 

(2) The desceut of a deck from a fair curve 
lengthwise, as is frequently seen in merchant- 
men and yachts, to give height to the com- 
mander's cabin, and sometimes forward at 
the hawse-holes. 

3. Mech, : That part of the rope in lioistiog- 
tackle to which the power is applied. One 
eud of the rope is attached to a point of 
support, as a hook or an eye below the upper 
block of the tackle, and is then rove through 
the blocks ; the end carried to the winch, 
capstan, &e., is the fall. 

4. Eng. : The amount of descent in a given 
distance, as (1), The vertical pitch of water 
at a mill ; (2) The inclination of a water-course. 

5. M us. : Cadeuee. 

(1) To try a fall: To try a bout at 
wrestling. 

“ Oilaiulo hath a disposition to come iu disguised 
against me to try a fait.—Biiukesp. : As I'ou Lika it, 

(2) To fall by the ears: To fall out, to 
quarrel. 

Crabb thus discriminates betweeu fall, 
downfall, and ruin. ; “Whether applied to 
physical objects or the condition of persons, 
fall expresses less than doionfall , and this less 
than ruin. The fall applies to that which is 
erect; the downfall to that which is elevated : 
every thing which is set up, although as 
trifling as a stick, may have a fall ; but we 
speak of the downfall of the loftiest trees or 
the tallest spires. The fall may be attended 
with more or less mischief, or even with none 
at all; but the downfall and the ruin are ac- 
companied with the dissolution of the bodies 
that fall. The higher a body is raised, and 
the greater the art that is employed in the 
structure, the completer the downfall; the 
greater the structure, the more extended the 
ruin. In the figurative application we may 
speak of the fall of man from a state of inuo- 
cenee, a state of ease, or a state of prosperity, 
or his downfall from greatness or high rank. 
He may recover from his fall , but his dowyi- 
fall is eommouly followed by the entire ruin 
of his concerns, and often of himself. The 
fall of kingdoms, and the downfall of empires, 
must always be succeeded by their ruin, as 
an inevitable result." ( Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

fall -and tackle, s. The fall is the 
pulling-end of the rope; the tackle is the 
blocks with the rope rove through them. 

fall-block hook, s. A hook fora davit- 
fall block, released by the action of a cord and 
link, when the boat has descended a certain 
distance, the end of the rope being seeured on 
deck. 

fall board, s. 

Carp. : The wooden drop-shutter of a win- 
dow, which moves backwards aud forwards 
on binges. 

“Pulling a pair of faU~boards belonging to a wu> 
dow."— Blackwood’s Magazine, June, I82i), p. 28L 

4 fall bridge, fall brig, s. A sort of 
bridge, used in a siege ; so called because the 


besiegers let It fall on the walls, that they 
might enter by means of it. 

" Tbar/«H6i-fj7 niycht uoych tlinrtlll. 

For oucht that myclit, gud or III " 


lan-cioua, s. 


Naut. : A low cloud which forms a hori- 
zontal line ; called also -Stratus (q.v.). 


fall-poison, s. 

Dot. : The name given in the United States 
to a nielaiith.iceinis plant, Amiaathimn muscae- 
toxicnm, so called because cattle feeding on it*, 
foliage in the “fall" of the year arc poisoned. 


fall trank, s. [Ger.) 

Med.: A drink against falls; a vulnerary. 
It is a mixture of several aromatic and slightly 
astringent plants, which grow chiefly on the 
bwiss Alps ; hence the name IT tlncrairc Suisse 
given to such dried plants cut into fragments. 
Within the present century, in England, a kind 
of vulnerary beer was often prescribed, in 
country practice, in all cases of inward bruises. 
It bore the name Cerevisia nigra, or Black Beer, 
and was formed by infusing certain reputed 
vulnerary herbs in beer or ale. The iul'usiou 
of the Fall trank is aromatic and slightly 
agreeable, but of no use iu the cases for 
which it lias been particularly recommended. 
(Dunglison.) 


fall trap, s. A trap which falls or gives 
way under one. 

“Strings universally spread of deadly gim aud/off- 
traps."— Carlyle; French Revolution, pt. iii.. bk. vL, 
cb. i 


fall-wind, s. 

Naut. : A suddea gust of wind. 

*fall (2), * fallc, * fellc, s. [A.S. /mil; 
u. II. Ger. fatla; M. II. Ger. voile; Sw. Jalla ; 
Da u. fickle.] A trap, specially for mice. 

" A fade for lliyae : decipu/a."— CothoL Anglicum. 

fall (3), faw, 5. [Prob. Goth, fale — a pole or 
perch : Ital. fale = handle of a spear.] In 
Scotlaud, a measure nearly equal to an English 
perch or rood ; a lineal fall is six ells long ; a 
superficial lull contains thirty-six square ells. 

“There is twa sortes of falles, the ane lineal], tbo 
vther superficial! : The liueall fall is une metwaud. 
rod. or raip, of sex etnes laug, qubaill>e length aud 
bredth are senemlly met. Ane superficial! fall of 
laude. is an meikle boundes of lauded, as sqnnirly con- 
terns aue hneall/«/f ot bredth, ami aue line.dl full o X 
length."— Skene : Be Verb. Stgnif., a. v. Partieata. 

fall, inter j. [Fall, t\] 

Naut. : The cry to denote that a harpoon 
lias beeu effectively delivered into a whale. 

fal -la', s. 2 >l- [Derived from the fal la, with 
which each line or strain ended.] 

Music: A short song with the syllables fal 
la at the end of each line or strain. Morley 
(about 15S0), who composed some of them, 
speaks of their being a kind of ballet. Those 
of Hilton (about 1600) are held in the highest 
estimation for the freedom of their construc- 
tion aud the beauty of their melodies. Gus- 
tildi is the reputed inventor of fal las. (Stainer 
d: Barrett.) 

* fal lace, * fal las, s, [Fr. fallace ; from 
Lat. fallacia ; trom fullax.] [Fallacy.] De- 
ception, deceit, deceitfulness. 

“ That none of you be hard lied hi f allot of synne."— 
Wycliffe : Hebrews iii. 13. (Purvey ) 

*fal-la-clon, fal-la-tion, s. [Lat. fnllaz 
(gemt. fullucis) - deceitful Jallo = to deceive.] 
A fallacy. 

“ He saydthe filbtcton was very pretty and notable." 
— Aseham ■ Stale of Germany. 

fal-la -cious, a. [Lat. fallacious; Fr . falla- 
cienx ; from Lat. fallacia; from fullax = de- 
ceitful.] Pertaining to or involving a fallacy ; 
producing or causing error or mistake ; mis- 
leading, deceptive. 

“It ia weak arguing and fallftcioos drift." 

Mdt.n p R., Jit 4. 

If Crabb thus discriminates between falla- 
cious, deceitful, aud fraudulent: “ The falla- 
cious has respect to falsehood iu opinion; 
deceitful to that which is externally false ; our 
hopes are often fallacious ; the appearances 
of tilings are often deceitful. Fallacious, as 
characteristic of the mind, excludes the idea 
ol design ; deceitful excludes the idea of mis- 
take; fraudulent is a gross species of the 
deceitful. It is & fallacious idea for any one to 
imagine that the faults of others can serve as 
any extenuation of his own ; it is a deceitful 
mode of acting for any one to advise another 


b©U, bo^; pout, j<ffrl; cat, sell, chorus, 9 hin, bench; go, gem; thm, tills; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph - f. 
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fallaciously— fallow 


to do that which he would not do himself ; it 
Is fraudulent to attempt to get money by 
means of a falsehood.” (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

f&l-ia clous ly, adv. [Eng. fallacious ; -ly.] 
In a fallacious manner ; deceitfully, aophisti- 
cally, delusively ; so as to mislead. 

*' Such an olio thaAfalladoutly pretend* religion.*'— 
Hammond: Work*, L 301. 

ffil- la' -clous -ness, s. [Eng. fallacious; 
•ness.] The quality of being fallacious, decep- 
tive, or misleading ; deeeitfulness ; fallacy. 

*' Being persuaded of the fall acloutna* of *ucb ther- 
mosoopes." —Hoyle Work*. lii. 334. 

tfSf-la-^y, s. [Fr. fallace, from Lat. fallacia , 
from failax (genit. fallacis)^ deceitful ; fallo - 
to deceive; ltal.A Port, fallaccia ; Sp. falacia .] 

1. Ord. Lang.: Deceit, deceitful appearance; 
that which deceives or misleads the eye or 
mind ; deeeitfulness. 

2. Logic: An unsound argument or mode of 
arguing, which, while appealing to be decisive 
of a question, is in reality not so ; an argu- 
ment or proposition apparently sound, but 
really fallacious ; a fallacious statement or 
proposition, in which the error is not ap- 
parent, and which is therefore likely to deceive 
or mislead ; sophistry. 

"His principal and most general fallacy is his mak- 
ing ‘essence’ and 'person to signify the same."— Water- 
land. : Work*. voL 1., pt. li., p. 283. 

If Crabb thus discriminates between fallacy , 
delusion, and illusion: “The fallacy is com- 
monly the act of some conscious agent, and 
includes an intention to deceive ; the delusion 
and illusion may be the work of inanimate 
objects. We endeavour to detect the fallacy 
which lies concealed in a proposition : we en- 
deavour to remove the delusion to which the 
judgment has been exposed ; and to dissipate 
the illusion to which the fancy or senses are 
liable. In all the reasonings of freethinkers 
there are /uMacies against which a man cannot 
always be on his guard. The ignorant are per- 
petually exposed to delusions when they at- 
tempt to speculate on matters of opinion.” 
(Oa&& : Eng. .Synon.) 

* f&l lal-ish, a. [Eng . fallal ; -ish.] Senti- 
mental. 

* f&l lal-ish-ly, adv. [Eng. fallalish; -ly.] 
Sentimentally. 

f&l'-lals, fal alls, s. pi. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Gandy and foolish ornaments or trinkets. 

"I homier what ye made of the twa grutnphies if 
ye had row't up ainaug your falaHs."— St. Patrick, 242. 

fall and, pr. par. [Fall, v .] 
falland-evil, s. [Falling evil.] 


to run hack, in order that the yarns may begin 
to wind on at the bottom of the cop, and be 
regularly distributed thereon as the faller-wire 
ia raised. 

2. Flax-man. ; A bar in the flax-spreading 
machine, to which are attached a number of 
vertical needles, forming a comb or gilla. The 
office of the gills is to simulate the action of 
the human lingers in detaining to some extent 
the line as it pasaea to the drawing-roller. 
[Gill- bar.] 

faller wire, «. 

Weaving : 

1. A horizontal bar by which the yarn, rov- 
ings, or slabbing* are depressed below the 
points of the inclined apindles in a slubbing- 
machinc or mule, in order that they may be 
wound into cops upon the apindle in the back- 
ward motion of the billy, or mule-carriage, as 
the case may be. 

2. A device in the ailk-doubling machine 
for stopping the motiou of the bobbin if the 
thread break. 

f&l-li bil l ty, s. [Low Lat. fallibilitas , 
from fallibilis = fallible , 1 tal. faHibilita ; Sp. 
falibilidad; Fr. faillibilite.] 

1. The quality or state of being fallible ; 
liability to err or be misled. 

** Licence and ac k n o wledgment of fal libUiiy. Ham- 
mond Work*, ii. 608. 

2. Liability to mislead or deceive. 

fal -II bio, a. [Low Lat. fallibilis, from Lat. 
fallo = to deceive ; I tal. fallibile ; Sp. falible; 
Fr. faillible.] Liable to err, or be mistaken ; 
that may be deceived or misled. 

" Tried not before a fallible tribunal, hat tbe awful 
tbroue of heaven ."— Qoldtmith : Ettay a, iv. 

f&l li bly, adv. [Eng. fallibile); -ly. In a 
fallible manner, 

fall -mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Fall, v.] 

A. it B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As sw&sf. ; The act of sinking, descend- 
ing, decreasing, or diminishing in value, 
amount, &c. 

*' A gentle oscillatory motion, a rising and falling." 
— Burke : Sublime k Beautiful. 

* falling-band, s. A part of dress now 
usually called a Vandyke ; it fell flat upon tbe 
dress from the neck, aud succeeded the stiff 
ruffs. They were much the same as bands, 
but larger. 

** And. do you bear? you must wear falling-band* ; 
you must come into the falling fashion."— ; 
The Malcontent, v. a 

* falling-down, s. Epilepsy (q.v.). 


* fall auge, «. [Fr. volage = giddy, incon- 
siderate.] Profuse, lavish. 


* fal lax, s. [Lat. = deceitful, deceptive.] 
A fallacy, cavilling. 

“ Without failax or cavillatiou.”— Crtnimcr.' To Bp. 
Gardiner, p. 24U. 


f&ll -en, pa. par. &. a. [Fall, v .] 

A. As pa. par. : ( See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. In ruins, destroyed, ruiued. 


" SI \<\iX. fallen palaces be sits alone. “ 

Neman* Mariu*. 

2. killed, dead. 

“There bleed the fatten, there contend the brave." 

Neman* : The Abencerrage. 

3. Ruined, disgraced, degraded, overthrown. 

"The fallen favourite had been sent prisoner to a 
fortress. Macaulay : Hitt. Eng , ch. ix. 

4. Having declined or fallen off from virtue 
and innocence. 


fallen stars, s. 

1. Bat. : Xostoc commune, a gelatinous plant 
found in pastures after ram, 

2. Zool. : On the sea- coast the Medusa 
mquorea, or Sea-nettle. Called also Sea fallen- 
stkrs and Sea-lungs. 

* fal len-fy, s. [Lat. fallens, pr. par. of 
fallo = to deceive.] A fallacy. 

“Sociuus sets down eight hundred and two f atten- 
dee, —Bp. Taylor Hale of Contcience (Bret), p. 7. 

fall er, * fall -are, s. [Eng. fall ; -er.] 

X. Ord. Lang, : One who falls. 

XI. Technically : 

1. Cotton-man. : An arm on a mule- carriage, 
operating the fuller-wire, whose duty it is to 
depress Die yarns when the carriage'is about 


falling-evil, * fall and -evil, s. Epi- 
lepsy (q.v.). 

falling-home, a. 

Naut. : A term applied to the upper parts 
of the sides of a ship when they curve in- 
wards. It is called also turabling-bome, and 
formerly, too, hausing-in. It is opposed to 
wall-sided or flaring-out (q.v.). 


falling-moulds, s. pi. 

Carp. : The two moulds which are applied, 
the one to the couvex, the other to the con- 
cave vertical side of the mil-piece in hand- 
rails, in order to form its back and under- 
surface, and to finish the squaring. 


falling -off, s. 

I. Ord. Lang. ; Degeneracy, change to the 
worse. 


“Oh ! Hamlet, what a. falling-off was there." 

__ Shakesp. : Hamlet. 1.6. 

IL Nautical: 


1. The opposite of griping or coming-up to 
the wind. It is the movement or direction of 
the ship's head to leeward of the point whither 
it was lately directed, particularly when she 
sails near the wind or lies by. 

2. The angle contained betw-eea her nearest 
approach to the wind and her furthest decli- 
nation from it when trying— that is, preventing 
—herself from rolling to windward, by a judi- 
cious balance of canvas. (Smyth.) 


falling-siekness, s. Epilepsy (q.v.). 

"He hath the falling-tickn ***. ' — Shaketp. : Julius 
Cceear, I. 2. 


falling-sluice, s. 

Hydraul. Engin. : A kind of floodgate for 
mill-dams, rivers, canals, &c., which is self- 


acting, or so contrived as to fall d*wn of itself 
In the event of a flood, whereby the water- 
way ia enlarged. 

falling- star, s. 

1. Astron. : A body which has this rearm* 
blance to a star that it shinea and is in the 
aky. Though the epithet falling be applied to 
it, its course may to the eye be horizontal, or 
oblique rather than perpendicularly down- 
wards. On any clear night, one, two or more 
of ancli falling stars may be seen. At certain 
times they come in large numbers. [M\ak- 
bhowers.] Immense multitudes of meteorites, 
aome of iron, others having sodium in some 
form in their composition, move in long 
elliptic orbits around the sun. When the 
orbit of the earth cuts through one of these 
rings, its atmosphere comes againat these 
little meteorites, which cut through it with 
planetary velocity. The iron ignites bymeaua 
of the great heat generated, and they become 
visible to the eye, having been black and dark 
before. The head of the falling star ia the 
ignited meteorite. The tail which often ac- 
companies it, ia an optical illusion. The 
ignited meteor tends to dissipate in duat, and, 
of course, becomes invisible. [Aerolite, 
Meteorite.] 

2. Bot. : Xostoc commune ; also called Fallen- 
star (q.v.). 

falling stone, s. A meteorite; a stono 
falling from the atmosphere ; an aerolite. 

falling style, s. That style of a gate to 
which the latch is placed. 

FM lop -Lan, a. [After Fallopius, a famous 
Italian anatomist, who died a d. 1602.) 

Anat. : Pertaining to or discovered hy 
Fallopius. 

Fallopian tubes, $. pi. 

Anut. : Two ducts or canals floating in the 
abdomen, and extending from the upper angles 
of the womb to the pelvis. They were popu- 
larly but incorrectly believed to have Leen 
discovered by Fallopius. 

fal low, * fal-ow, fal-we, * fal-ewe, 

a. & s. [A.S. fealu, fealo = yellowish ; c< „n. 
with Dut. t oal = fallow, faded ; Icel. fbir — 
pale ; O. H. Ger. valo; 31. H. Ger. val ; Ger. 
fahl = pale, faded : Lat. pallidus = pale ; Gr. 
iro A (polios) = grey ; fcSausc. palita ; Sw. 
Jal; ltal. faibo (Skeat).~\ 

A- As adjective : 

1. Of a pale yellow or reddish -ye How colour.. 

** Blod aJ yeolen, ueldea faltwe wurthen.*' 

Layamon, iii. 94. 

* 2. Pale. 

"His hew efalwe and pale.” Chaucer: C. T., 1.380. 

3. Ploughed, but not sown. 

“Her predecessors, in their course of government, 
did hut sometimes cast up the ground : aud so lea\ iug. 
it fallow, it became quickly overgrown with weeds." — 
Howell : Vocal ForetL 

4. Left to rest untilled for a time ; from the 
reddish colour of ploughed land. 

“On in atyr blak 

Com prickaade ovyr tbe faletcc field." 

R Occur de Lion. 460. 

* 5. Unoccupied, unused, neglected. 

" [He] tills their minds with proper care; 

And sees them their due produce bear. 

Ko joys, alas 1 his toil beguile. 

His o*n lies fallow all the while." 

Lloyd: Author'* Apology. 

B. As substantive: 

I, Literally: 

1. Land which has lain a year or more un* 
sown oruntilled ; land ploughed, but not sown. 

" I saw far off the vite&y fallow* smile 
With verdure." Cowper - Task. iv. SIS. 

2. The ploughing or turning over of land 
without sowing it. 

"The tallow gives it a better tilth than can be given 
by a fallow crop ." — Sir J. Sinclair. 

*IL Fig. : Unworked, unexercised part. 

"Break up tbe fallowei of my nature."— Bp. Hall: 
Contempt ; The Beiurrection. 

If A green follow is where land is mellowed 
and freed from weeds by a green crop, such 
as potatoes or turnips. 

fallow-chat, ?. The Fallow-finch (q.v.X 

fallow-crop, s. A crop taken from faUow 
ground. ^ 

fallow-deer, s. 

Zool. : Doma Vulgaris , an animal of the deer 
kind, well known from being preserved in a 
semi-domesticated state iu many English 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, hore, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot 
or, wore, wolf, wdrlc, who. son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Sjbrlan. ee t ce = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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parks. The colour of the wild animal, both 
buck and doe, is a rich yellowiah-browo in 
rummer, apotted with white all over. In 
winter the tints are more aombre and greyish. 
Domestic varieties vary immensely, both in 
the distinctness of the spotting and the 
general colouration. The buck ia about three 
feet high at the shoulder ; the head is short 
and broad, the tail between seven and eight 



Inches long. The antlers are palmated io the 
upper parts, io the region of the sur-royals, 
the digitationa or terminal points beiog de- 
veloped along the convex posterior margin of 
the palmated surface. Until six years of age 
the buck receives a distinct name each year 
from sportsmen— viz., fawn, pricket, aorrel. 
soare, buck of the first head, and buck com- 
plete, the antlers not being developed at all 
in the fawn, being simple snags in the pricket, 
with two front brandies in the sorrel, with 
slight palmation of the extremity of the beam 
in the soare, and the whole antler larger and 
larger until the sixth year. It ia not a native 
of thia country, thongh when introduced is 
not known. The dark-coloured and more 
hardy breed was brought from Norway by 
James 1. 

“ Aud I. heside the lake of swans, 

Shall bunt lor thee the fallow-deer." 

Campbell : O'Connor'* Child, vilL 

fallow-finch, s. 

Ornith : Saxicola crnanthe. [Wheateak.] 

* fal-low(l), s. [Fellow.] 

* fal-low (2), s. [Felloe.] A atrake of a 
cart-wheel. 

" Fallowes or at rakes of a cart. rictus."— Huloet. 

fal -low, * fal-lowe, fal-ewe, * fallow- 
en, "falwe, v.i. & t. [A.S. fealuwian, fea- 
lowian , fealwian, from fealu, fealo — yellow ; 

0. II. Ger. fihtwen, falewen ; M. H. Ger. 
valwen ; lcel. folna ; Sw. falna.) 

* A. fntrans. : To become yellow or sallow ; 
to become pale ; to fade. 

" That thou be wliyt and bryth of ble. falewen abule 
thy flowers.*' Lyric Poetry, p. 89. 

B. Transitive : 

1. Lit . .* To plough, harrow, and break land 
without, sowing it, for the purpose of destroy- 
ing weeds and insects, and rendering it 
mellow. 

"He asks his neighbour when his own field was 
/allowed."— Bp. /Tall : Characterismes of Vice. 

* 2. Fig. : To exercise, to work. 

** Genius himself (nor here let Genius frown) 

Must, to ensure his vigour, be laid down 
Aud fallowed well." Churchill : The Journey. 

f&T-low-ing, pr. par., a ., & s. [Fallow, t?.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. £ jnirticip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act, process, or system 
of breakiug up and working laud without 
sowing it. 

*lal low-ist, $. [Eng. fallow; -tsf.] A sup- 
porter of the system of fallowing land. 

*• Two sects, thefallowut* and the antifallowlsts.*— 
Sir J. Sinclair. [Goodrich A Porter.) 

f&T-low-ness, 5. [Eng. fallow ; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being fallow ; barrenness. 

" 80 affects my muse, now a chaste fallownett" 

Donne : To Mr. K . Woodward. 

• fals a-ry, s. [Lat. falsarius, from falsvs = 
false (q.v.) : O. Ft. falsaire, fauhairt ; Fr. ftus- 
saire; Sp., Port., & Ital. faisario.) A falsitier 
of evidence. 

*• You make Mr. Maeon a faisary, at though he had 
cited some unautheutic records ."— Sheldon : Miracle* 
of Antichrist. 


false, * fodls, fallse, a., a/lv., & s. [O. Fr. 

fals (Ft. faux), from Lat. falsus =» false, pa. par. 
of fallo s= to deceive ; M. II Ger. vals ; Sp., 
Port., & Ital Jalso ; h-el. fahkr; Sw. & Dau. 
Jdlsk : Out. valsch ; A.S . fah.] 

A. As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Not morally true ; expressing that which 
is not thought. ( Shakesp .: 1 Finter '3 Tale, iii. 2.) 

2. Not physically true ; conceiving or de- 
noting that whicli does not exist. 

“How cau that b e falte, which every tongue 
Of every mortal mau affirms for true ? Davie* 

3. Uttering falsehoods ; oot veracious ; de- 
ceiving, deceitful, lying. 

*' Many falte propbctia schulen ryse." — Wycliffe 
Matthew xxil. 1L 

4. Not faithful to engagements, obliga- 
tions, or duty; not loyal or true; disloyal, 
treacherous, perfidious. 

"Falte Arciie, false traitour wicke." 

Chaw'er : C. T., 1,582. 


false bark, s. 

Hot. : The layer on the outside of the stem 
of an exogen, which consists of cellular tiasue 
with fibrous tisane entering it obliquely. 

falso-beddlng, *. 

Geol. : Cross bedding in which the minor 
layers are not parallel to the principal ones. 
Professor Sedgwick says that there are three 
distinct forms of structure exhibited in cer- 
tain rocks throughout large districts viz., 
(1) Stratification, (2) Joints, and (3) Slaty- 
Cleavage. The first of these constitutes true 
bedding; the others mny be classed together 
as false-bedding. Joints are natural fissures 
which often traverse rocks in straight and 
well-determined lines. Slaty cleavage, whicli 
ia best seen in the clay, slate, and other mota- 
morphic rocks, generally crosses the true 
planes of stratification at a high angle. The 
rock can be cleft into fissile layers parallel 
to the cleavage. 


5. luconstant, faithless. 

*' Fickle, falte. aud full of fraud.” 

Shaketp. : Vena* A Adont*. 1.14L 


6. Not to be depended on ; oot to be trusted ; 
cowardly, meaa-apirited. 


" Cowards, whose hearts are all bs false 
A b stairs of aaud." ... _ 

Shaketp. : Merchant of Temce, UL 2. 


7, Dishonest, unfair. 

"Without false vantage or base treachery," 

Shakes p. ; Two Gentlemen of Verona, lv. 1. 

8. Not real ; having no foundation orground, 
"To worship shadows aud adore false shapes.” 

Shaketp. : Tv>o Gentlema n of Verona, lv. 2. 


9. Not genuine ; counterfeit ; forged, not 
according to the legal standard : aa, false 


false bilberry, s . 

Hot. : Gaylussacia Pxeudo-Vaccinium, a Bra- 
zilian plant. 

false blows, a. pi. 

Bot . ; The male flowers of the melon and 
encumber ; because they produce no fruit. 

* false-boding, a. Prophesying amiss. 

“ False-boding womau, end thy frantic curee." 

Shaketp. : Richard III., L S. 

false- bottom, s. A raised bottom put 
into a vessel in such a way as to be difficult of 
detection, iu order to decrease the amount of 
liquid which the vessel will contain. 


measures. 

"A noble spirit, 

As yours was put into you, even casts 
Such doubts, aa false coin, from it." 

Shukesp. : Henry VIII., Hi. 2. 

10. Not genuine; hypocritical, feigned : as, 
false tears, false modesty. 

" False tears true pity move." 

Dryden: Virgil: ^Eneid 1L 19?. 


11. Not in accordance with rules or pro- 
priety ; incorrect. 

" I smell false Latin." — Shakesp. : Love's Labour's 
Lost, v. 1. 

12. Not well founded : aa, a false claim. 

13. Subsidiary ; put in place of something 
else ; secondary, supposititious. 

“ Take a vessel, aud make a false of coarse canvas."— 
Bacon : natural History. 

* 14. Not solid or sound ; insecure, weak. 

"So downe he fell, aa an huge rocky clift. 

Whose falte foundacioUn waves have washt away. 

Spenser: F. Q., t. xi. 54. 

II. Technically: 

1. Her. : Said of any charge when the central 
area is removed. 

2. Med. : Au epithet frequently added to 
peripneumony, pleurisy, Ac., to desiguate a 
disease similar to these but less severe. Most 
commonly a catarrh or pleurodynia has re- 
ceived the name. ( Dunglison .) 

3. Music: Out of tune ; Inaccurate in pitch. 


false brome-grass, s, 

Bot. : A name applied to Br achy podium, a 
genus of grasses consisting of about a dozen 
species, nativesof temperate countries. Glumes 
very short and empty. B. sylvaticum and B. 
pinnatum are natives of Britain. 

false -cadence, s. 

Music: There are four principal forms of 
cadence in harmony : the whole or authentic, 
the half, the interrupted, and the plagal ca- 
dence. When the last chord— the major or 
minor chord of the key-note- - is preceded by 
the major chord of the dominant, such ca- 
dence is called whole or perfect. If the last 
chord is the dominant, aud is preceded by the 
chord of the tonic, the cadence is called half 
or imperfect. When the last chord or the 
phrase is other than the tonic chord, and is 
preceded by that of the dominant, the cadence 
is said to be interrupted, false, or deceptive. 
The cadence called plagal is that in which the 
chord of the tonic is preceded by the major or 
minor chord of the subdominant. The whole 
cadence is used to conclude most modern 
music ; the half and the interrupted cadence 
in the progress of a harinouized melody. The 
plagal cadence was frequently employed as a 
close by the old coutrapuntal writers. (Earner 
£ Barrett.) 


B. As adverb : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Falsely ; not honestly ; not 
truly ; treacherously. 

" You play in e falte." Shaketp. : Tempest, v. 

2. Mus. : Out of tune. 

" He plays false. How ? out of tune on tho strings.” 
Shakesp, : Two Qentleinen of Verona, iv. 2. 

* C .As substantive : 

1. Falseness. 

“My falte o'erweigha your true." 

Shakesp. : Metuure for Measure, iL 4. 

2. A falsehood. 

“Two false* of each equale share. " 

Spenser : F. Q., V. ti. 48. 

false-attic, s . 

Arch. : An attic without pilasters, case- 



ments, or balustrades, used for crowning a 
building, and bearing a bas-relief or inscrip- 
tion. [Attic.] 


fals e-catarrh, s. [False, A., 11. 2.) 

false claim, s. 

Law: By the forest laws, where a man 

claimed more than Iris due, he was punished 
and amerced for so doiug. 

false -colours, s. pi. 

Naut. : Flags different from her own hoisted 
on a ship to deceive an enemy. By the mari- 
time law of England a ship may uot fire under 
false colours. 

To sail under false colours : 

1. Lit. : To sail with false colours hoisted. 

2. Fig. : To assume a false character. 

false-conception, s. 

Med. : An irregular, preternatural coneep 
tion, the result of which is a mole, or some 
similar production, instead of a properlv- 
organized ftetus. 

false-core, s. 

Found. : A part of a pattern which is used 
in the undercut part of a mould, and is not 
withdrawn with the main part of the pattern 
but removed by a lateral draft subsequently. 

* false-creeping, a. Moving insidiously 
and imperceptibly. 

” Falte-cretpttt‘7. craft, and perjury " 

Shakesp. : Rape of Luerece. L517. 


boil, .bojf ; poilt, jofrl; cat, cell, cborus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph - f. 
-cian, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -gion = zhua. -tious, -slous, -cious = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. - bel, dgl. 
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false delivery, false waters, s. 

Med. : Water which sometimes collects lie- 
tween the amnion ami the chorion, ami is 
commonly discharged before the birth of the 
child. 

* false derived, a. Not based on truth, 

*' Every slight vtxvX faliealerieed cause ** 

Shakettp. : 2 Henry 1 t'., Iv. L 

* false -faced, a. Hypocritical. 

”/fcUrd./oce sooth tug.**— Shakesp. : Corlolanu s. 1 9. 

false fifth, a. 

Music: A fifth altered from its perfect or 
major state. 

false-fire, s. 

Naut. : A blue flame, made by the burning 
of certain combustibles in a wooden tube, nml 
used as a signal in the night, and fordeceiving 
the enemy. It is nlso called Blue flame. 

* false heart, a. The same as false- 
hearted (q.v.). 

*’ Afalsedteart traitor " 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry Vf,, v. L 

•false-hearted, a. Treacherous. 

•false heartedness, s. Treachery. 

"Thvrcwaa no hypocrisy or falseheartedness in all 
thU. —SttHnvjfteet. 

false imprisonment, s. 

Law : 

1. The arrest and imprisonment of a person 
without warrant or cause, or contrary to law. 

2. The unlawful detaining of a person in 
prison. 

false-joint, s. 

Med. : Pseudarthrosis (q.v.). 

false-keel, $. 

Naut. : Is generally of elm, and composed 
of several pieces. It is fitted under the main 
keel, to preserve it from friction, and to make 
the ship hold a better wind. In a ship that 
is not intended to be often in harbour, where 
it grmmds, the false keel is slenderly secured, 
that, if by accident the ship should ground, it 
may come off and save ber. 

false-kcelson, s. 

Naut. : A piece of timber wrought longitu- 
dinally above the main keelson, or internal 
keel, laid above the floor timbers, and serving 
to bind them together. Also called a Keelson” 
rider. 

false key, s. A key roughly made of a 
rough slip adapted to avoid the wards of a 
lock. ; a pick-lock. 

false-membrane, s. Membranous pro* 
durtions which form on all the free natural 
surfaces, and on every free accidental surface, 
are so called. They are usually caused by 
the exudation of a fibrinous matter susceptible 
of organization, which takes place in conse- 
quence of inflammation of the various tissues. 
These accidental membranes occur on the skin 
after the application of a blister ; on mucous 
surfaces, as in croup; on the parietes of in- 
flamed veins and arteries, &c. The cicatrices 
of wounds are formed of them. By some it 
has been proposed to give the name pseudo- 
membrane [Gr. i jjevSr)<; ( pseudes ) = false) to 
fibrinous exudations, as in diptheritis, which 
are devoid of organization, whilst neomem- 
brane [Gr. veos(»eos)= new] may be applied to 
such fresh productions, as from serous mem- 
branes, as have become supplied with vessels 
and nerves. ( Dunglison ; Med. Diet.) 

false-mereury, s. 

Lot. : Chenopodium Bonus Henricua. “It 
is taken for a kind of mercuric, but impro- 
perly. for that it hath no participation witli 
mercuric, either in form or qualitie, except 
yee will call every berbe mercurie which hath 
power to loose the bellie.” ( Gerard : Index. 
Britten & Holland.) 

false muster, s. 

Naut. : An incorrect statement of the num- 
ber of men on a vessel, which, when proved, 
subjects the captain to cashiering. 

false nerved, a 

Bot . ; Applied to veins which have no vas- 
cular tissue, but are formed of simple elon- 
gated cellular tissue, as is the case in mosses, 
sea weeds, &c. 


false papers, s. pi. 

Naut.: Forged certificates often carried by 
pirates and smugglers. 

false parsley, s. 

Bot. : /Ethusa Cynapium. 

false pile, s. 

Pile-driv. : An additional length given to a 
pile after driving. A temporary prolongation 
at the upper end, when the pile lias passed 
beyond the immediate reach uf the monkey, 
is called a sett. 

false position, s. 

I. Ordinary Ixtngmige: 

1. A false n 111 r mat ion, prediction. 

2. A false relation to some person or tiling 
as, To be in n false position. 

II. Arith.: (Position). 

false post, s. (False-stern.) 

false pregnaney, s. 

Med.: Affections such as mole, hyatids, 
ascites, &c. , which resemble pregnancy so far 
as sometimes to deceive well-informed prac- 
titioners. 

false pretenees, $. pi. 

Law: False representations made in order 
to obtain money, goods, <S:c., with intent to 
defraud. 

false proposition, s. 

Logic: A proposition which states some- 
thing not as it is. 

false-quarter, s. 

Farriery : A rift or crack In the lioof of a 
horse, which has the appearance of a piece 
put in. 

false- rail, s. 

Nautical : 

1. A thin piece of timber attached inside of 
a curved head-rail, in order to strengthen it 

2. A facing or strengthening rail faced to a 
main rail. 

false-red, s. 

Paint. : A second red ich is sometimes 
put under the first to make it deeper. 

false-relatlon, s. 

Music : The occurrence of chromatic contra- 
dietioa in different parts or voices, either 
simultaneously or in chords so near together 
that the effect of one has not passed before 
the other comes to contradict it with a new 
accidental. ( Parry , in Grove's Dictionary of 
Music.) 

false-return, s. 

Law : An untrue return to a process made 
by the officer to whom it had been delivered 
for execution. 

false-rhubarb, s. 

Bot.: Thalictrum fiavum. Tbe plant is 
possessed of laxative properties, according to 
Byte, hence the name; “partly so called” 
also on account of the roots being “ yellow 
like rewbarbe.” {Britten & Hollaml.) 

false ribs, s. pi. 

Med. : Called also Short ribs, in opposition 
to the true or sternal ribs. They are the last 
five ; the uppermost three being united, by 
means of thin cartilages, to the cartilage of 
the last true rib. The others are free at their 
sternal extremity, and so have been called 
Floating riba. ( Dunglison : Med. Diet.) 

falseroof, s. 

Arch.: The open space between the ceiling 
of an upper apartment, and the rafters of the 
outer roof ; a garret. 

false -station, s. 

Survey. ; Any station necessary in the sur- 
vey, but which does not appear in the plan. 

false- stem, s. 

Naut. : A stem fayed to the forward part of 
the stem ; a cutwater. 

false-stern, false-sternpest, s. 

Shipbuild. : Supplemental structures or 
timbers which are accessory to the main parts 
or pieces. 


false -string, 8 . 

Music: A badly woven string, which pro 
duces an uncertain and untrue tone. 

false-traehese, 3. pi. 

Bot.: Vessels in which the internal fibre 
does not form a complete spiral cuil. {llenfrcy.] 

false waters, s. pi. 

Med.: (False delivery). 


false witness, 3. 

1. Testimony that is f.dae. 


ci I. nought false wift test nguhmt Jesus." 

2. A perjured witness. 


- man. 




" False wilnetsrs are risen 
xxvli. 12. 


up against i nt*— Psalm 


false works, s. pi. 

Civil Eng. : Construction works for the erec- 
tion of the main works. Coffer-dams, bridge- 
centreing, scaffolding, &e., arc false- works. 


* false, ’ falsen, * falsie, * falsyn, v.t. & i. 

[I-ALSE, «.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To deceive, to mislead. 

"Ij 1 Ida failed fancy lie her take* 
lo be the f*im>t wight tluit lived yet 

Spotter . F. V .I.1L 50. 

2. To violate by failure of veracity, fidelity 
or loyalty. 

*' Anil make lii ux false fib faith unto hie king ” 
Marlowe: 1 Tumburlaltu. it 2. 

3. To evade, to elude, to escape. 

4. To feign ; to make a feint of. 

" Sometime* athwart, sometime* ho utrook him strait. 
And falsed oft iiis blowa, t' illude him with auch 
’••“t. X /tenser : F. g , JX. v. 9. 

5. To falsify, to forswear-. 

^ , . " Yen. anil makes 

Diana a rangers false tli*iu»el ves." 

Shake tp. : Cymbdine, 11. 8. 

6. To counterfeit, to forge. 

“All that falter, the |kji*» lettres or Lilies or scales. 

also ail that fatten the kmges money or clip-pen it” 

Myrc : Instruction j to Purish Priests, p. 22. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To fail, to give way. 

2. To forge, to counterfeit, to cheat. 

"Also all that fulsen or use false measures.'' Mvrc 

Instructions to Parish Priests, p. 22. 

To false the doom : 

Scots Law: To deny the equity of a sentence 
and appeal to a superior court. 

‘ That the dome gevin in the Justiceare of Druin- 
freua. Jt fulfil and again* cal lit l>e maister Adam Cok 
hume lorapekar. Ac. was wefle gevin A evil a«aiu 
callit." — Pari. Jas. III., an. 116 j (eii i8H), p. M. 


* fal se dome, fals-dom, s. (Eng. false ; 
-dom.] Falsehood. 

” i*’e con icb aalen non falsdom.” Siriz, 65 

fal se hood, * fals - hede, * fals-hed 
^falshod, ♦ fals-heed, s. [Eng. false; 
- hood ; O. Fris. fdskhede, Jalsdihede ; M H 
Ger. vaischeit; Sw. k Dan. falskhet.] 

1. Want of truth or veracity ; uatruthful- 
ne&s. 

*' And wikhi d-tunge, thurgh hia falthsde. 

Causeth ailu my woo And drede." 

fiomaunt of the Rote. 

1 2. Contrariety of fact ; falseness : as, tba 
falsehood of a statement. 

3. Deceit, deception, hypocrisy. 

“ He was the first 

That practised falsehood under saintly show." 

Hdt ./i P. L-. iY.VXL 

4. Thai which is contrary to truth or fact ; 
a lie ; an untruth; a false statement or asser- 
tion. 

"The glfu-jug falsehoods which Ulysses relates."— 
Cambridge . The Scribferiad |-\ot«). 

5. Want of loyalty or honour ; treachery, 
perfidy, deceitful ness. 

” Xo Lady Edith was there found I 

He shouted, * Falsehood — treachery !** 

Scott : Lord of the Islet, iiL 4. 

*6. Inconstancy, unfaithfulness. 

” My falsehood to my friend.” 

Shak* sp. : Two (Jeutirmcn of Terona, iv. 2. 

*7. That which is not genuine; a counter- 
feit, an imposture. 

” For no falsehood can endure 
Touch of celestial temper.'* 

Milton : P. L., Iv. 81 L 

• 8. A mistake, an error. 

” Faldteed yn boke. for yvel wytynge. Menda."— 
Prompt. Pare. 

For the difference between falsehood and 
fiction, see Fiction ; for that between false- 
hood and untruth, see Untrcth. 
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* fal se -i§m. s. [ Falsism.) 

false -ly, "fals ly, *fals-liehc, *fals- 
lyehe, adv. [Eng .false; -ly ; Icel. falsliya.] 

]. In a manner contrary to truth; not 
truly; lyingly. 

" Thou upeakest \\. falsely as I love iuIug honour ; 
Ami uiakest conjectural fears to come Into me, 
Which 1 would lam aim out.’ 

iShukCxp. ; All'* Wetl that Etuis Well, V. 8. 

2. Treacherously, perfidiously, dishonestly, 

UDfairl > - " Tin nil «. easy 

Falsely to take away a life ti ue mail©. 

An to put metal in mire* trained means 
To make a fa.ae one." 

Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, 11. 4. 

*3, Erroneously; by mistake ; mistakenly. 
"tV here is my Judgment fled, 

That censures falsely wbat they see aright ?" 

bhakesp . ; bonnet 148. 

*4. Without reason; ou false or malicious 
grounds. 

" O falsely, falsely murdered I" 

SUaktip, : ui hello, ?. 2. 

falsely discord, a. 

Bot. : Applied to plants the corollas of which 
are all bilabiate. 

falsely - radiate, falsely - radiati- 
form, a. 

Bot,: Applied to plants which have the 
corollas of the margin ligulate, and those of 
the centre bilabiate. 

falsely-rihbcd, a. 

Bot, (Of reticulated /earn) ; Having the curved 
and external veins both or either confluent in 
a line parallel to the margin. Example, the 
Myrtaeese. A term introduced by Lindley. 

falsely two-valved, a. 

Bot.: Imperfectly two-valved; having two 
valves with an origin different from that of 
ordinary valves. (Paxton.) 

*fals -en, v.t. [False, v.) 

false ness, * fals-nessc, * fals-nis, s. 

[Eng. false ; -vess.] 

1. A want of veraeity ; falsehood, untruth- 
fulness ; as, the falseness of a report. 

* 2. Perfidy, treachery, duplieity, dlsloyatty, 
treason. 

•* He wolde make y» travtours derely abye their faltt- 
nessef'—Bernart ' Froissart, Chronicle, i. 280 

3. Deceit, deception, double-dealing. 

** Thanne Jhn to Judoa and to the Jewes said, 
Falsnesse tch fynde in thy fal re a pec he.” 

P. Plowman, p. S13. 

►fal-ser, * fal sere, * fal-sere, s. (Eng. 
fals(c); -er.) (Falsary.) 

1. One who falsifies or alters. 

“ A fnhere and a rl is troy ere or npeirere of holl scrip 
tares."— WyeUJfe : Cathol. Epistles. (Prol.) 

2. A deceiver, a liar. 

’•Such end, perdie, does all hem reraayne. 

That of such falser*' friendship hene fayne " 

Spenser; Shepherds Calender (llayf 

*fa1se-ship, * fals ehipe, * fals-shipe, s. 

[Eng. false; -ship.] Falseness, falsehood, 
treachery. 

Falsthipe fatteth and marreth wyth mybt." 

Political Songs, p. 150. 

* fal'-set, s. [Falsehood.] 

* fal-set'te, a. & s. [Falsetto.] 

A. As odj. : Belonging to, or having the 
qualities of the tone called Falsette or Falsetto. 

B. As substantive : 

Jlhet. : A high or shrill tone of the voice ; a 
cry, a scream. 

fal-set'-to, s. & a. [Ital., Sp. falsete ; Fr. 
favsset, from Lat. falsus — false.) 

A. As substantive: 

Music: The voices of both men snd women 
contain two, or, as defined in the Metliode du 
Chant du Conservatoire de Mnsiqnc, three 
registers— viz, : Chest voice (voce di petto), 
head voiee ( voce di testa), ami a third which, 
as being forced, or non-natural, is called by 
Italians and French falsetto or fausset, or 
“ false” voice. The limits of these are by no 
means fixed. Ill every voice identical notes 
can be pioduced in more ways than one, and 
thus eseb register can be extended many 
degrees beyond its normal limits. But it is 
all but impossible for a singer to keep both 
first and third registers in working order at 
the same time. The male counter-tenor, or 
alto voice, is almost entirely falsetto, and is 
generally accompanied by an imperfect pro- 


nunciation, the vowels usually partaking 
more or less of the quality of the Italian u, or 
English oo, in which the falsetto seems to be 
most easily producible. ( tJrove : Did. of 
Music.) 

B. As adj. : Having the characteristics of, 
or produced ss the voice described in A. 

fal'-si cri raon, phr. [I.at., = the crime or 
charge of what is false or fraudulent.) 

Utw : 

* 1. A fraudulent subornation or conceal- 
ment with intent to coil real or disguise the 
truth, or make things appear otherwise than 
they really are ; as in swearing falsely, selling 
by false weights, &c. 

2. Forgery. 

fal- SI -fi - a -bio, a. [Lat. falsify; -able.] 
That may or can be falsified or counterfeited ; 
liable to be counterfeited or falsified. 

fal si-fi-ca-tion, s. [Fr. falsification*; 
Sp. falsification ; Port, fulsificaf&o.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of making false or falsifying ; the 
giving to anything the appearance of some- 
thing which it is not, 

2. Wilful misrepresentation, or misstate- 
ment. 

"This bold and violent /a of the doctrine 
of the alliance.'— IFarfturfou .* Work*, vjl. 328. 

* 3. Confutation. 

II. Technically: 

1. Med.: A fraudulent imitation, or altera- 
tion of an aliment or medicine by different ad- 
mixtures. It is also called Adulteration and 
Sophistication. 

2. Law: 

(1) The offence of falsifying a document or 
record. [Falsify.] 

(2) In equity, the showing an item of a 
charge to be wrong. 

fals -1 fi ea tor, s. [Fr . falsificateur ; Ital. 
falsificatorc ; Sp. & Port, falsi ficador.] 

1. One who falsifies ; a liar ; a falsifier. 

* 2. One who proves anything to be false ; a 
confuter. 

fals -l f l er, *. [Eng. falsify ; -er.] 

1. One who falsifies, counterfeits, or gives 
to anything the appearance of something 
which it is not. 

"He la a common falsifier of the doctoura.”— Jewell : 
RepUe lo M Hardinge, p. 407. 

2. Oae who utters or contrives falsehoods ; 
a liar. 

3. One who proves anything to be false; a 
confuter. 

fals'- 1 fy, v.t. & i. [Fr. falsifier ; Sp. fahificar ; 
Ital. falsificare, from Lat. falsifico , from falsus 
= false, and facio = to make.) 

A. Transitive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. To make false ; to counterfeit ; to forge. 

"The Trish bards use to forge and falsify everything 
as they list."— Spenser : Present Slate q / Ireland. 

2. To give the appearance to anything which 
It is not, to give a false or spurious appear- 
ance to. 

" We cannot I tear falsify the pedigree of this fierce 
people. '* — Burke : Conciliation with America. 

3. To confute ; to d is] trove ; to prove to be 
false or unsound. 

" That long succession of confident predictions so 
signally /unified byaloug succession of indisputable 
facts "—Macaulay : Hist. Eng , ch. xix. 

* 4. To violate ; to break with falseness or 
unfaithfulness. 

" With shameless front 
\c falsify your promise." 

Cow iter : Translation* from Uomer. 

* 5. To break, to shatter. 

** His crest Ib rushed away, his ample shield 
la falsified." Dryden : Virgil ; *£neid ix. 1,095 
II. Law: 

1. To prove to be false, as a judgment; to 
avoid or defeat. 

2. In equity, to show an item in an account 
to be wrong. 

* B. Intrans. : To tell lies; to utter or 
declare what is false. 

“ If the Evangelists luul/«frf/fecf In these narratives 
it is infinitely improbable that the enemies of the 
Christian religion, who could so easily have convinced 
them of such famificatiuu. should not sometime or 
other have objected it against the truth of our re- 
ligion." — South: Sermon*, vol. xi., ser. 4. 


1 To falsify a record: 

Law : To in jure or deface a record of a 
court of justice, as by obliterating or destroy- 
ing it; or by certifying a copy of a document 
to be a true one, when it is known to be false 
in some material part. 

* fals'-i-fy, 5. [Falsify, v.) 

Fencing: An effective thrust. 

* fals -ism, s. [Eug./d$(0 ; -ism.) A clear 
or self-evident falsity ; a statement the falsity 
of which is evident ; opposed to truism (q.v.). 

fals i-ty, * fals-1 te, * fals te, ». [O. Fr. 

falsite , from Lat. fulsitus, from falsus ; Fr. 
faussete; Ital. falsiUi ; Sp. falsedad ; Port. 
falsidade.] 

1. The quality of being false or contrary to 
the truth or the facts ; untruth, falseoess. 

“ ftt. Basil laid open the falsity of tUelr pretcuces.'*- 
Waterlnnd ' Work*, V. 324. 

2. That which is false or untrue ; an un- 
truth ; a lie; a falsehood ; a false assertion. 

“Her© and there *0110 dues now find a mau who 
knows, as of old. that this world Is a truth, and uo 
plausibility and falsity."— Carlyle : Eeroet & Uero- 
Worthip, lect. V. 

* 3. Treachery, perfidy, dishonesty. 

"DilexitSir Adam gileri© and fnij.tr." 

Robert de Brunne, p. 247. 

IT For the difference between falsity and unr 
truth, see Untruth. 

* fait, s. [Fault.] 

* fal -ton, s. [Gael, faltan.) A fillet, a band 
for the head. 

faT ter (I\ * fal tren, * fal-tryn, * faul- 
ter, fol tre, v.i. k t. [From an O. Fr. 
falter; Sp. & Port, f altar = to be deficient; 
Sp./a/htre.) 

A. Intransitive; 

* 1. To stumble, to miss one’s footing. 

" His legges hath fotlred."—Sir T. Elyot : Cover nour. 
bk i., ch. xvil. 

* 2. To give way, to totter, to tremble ; to 
be weak 01 * unsteady. 

" Pluck up your weak aud faltryng knees.*— Cdalt 
Hebrew* xii. 

3. To hesitate in the utterance of words ; to 
stammer, to stutter ; to speak with a broken 
or trembling utterance. 

4. To hesitate. 

Why should I falter thus to tell." 

Reman* Tale qf the Secret Tribunal. 

5. To fail in utterance. 

“When holy strains, from life's pure fount which 
spuing, 

Breathed with deep reverence, falter on hli 
tongue.” Remans : Dartmoor. 

* 6. To fail in any act of the understanding. 

" An exact observation of their several waye ol 
faltering. *— Locke. 

B. Trans. : To utter with hesitation or 
stammering. 

" Here Prohus came, the rising fray to quell. 

And here he faltered forlh Ins last farewell." 

Byron : Childish Recollection*. 

IT For the difference between to falter and to 
hesitate, see Hesitate. 

fal-tcr (2), v.t. [Etyra. doubtful.) To sift, to 
screen ; to cleanse by sifting. 

" Barley for malt most be hold, dry, sweet, and clean, 
faltered from fouluess, seeds, and oats. '— Jfortimer: 
Husbandry . 

fal -ter-Ing, * fal-trlng, pr. par., a. & 
[Falter (1), r.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As mbd. : The act of stumbling, hesi- 
tating. or stammering. 

"The dellqulum and faltering of our spirits.''— fiti. 
tingbevk : Semen . a p. 238. 

fal'-ter-ing-ljr, odr. [Eng. faltering ; dy.] 
Jn a faltering, hesitating, or stammering man- 
ner ; with a trembling or broken voice. 

" Then Philip, st&udiug up, sah\. fa It eriugly.” 

Tennyson ; Enoch Arden, 283. 

*fal'-tlve, a. (O. Fr. faultif, faultily..] Faulty. 

"Aud quli.vr It beis ftudyn/i Hive, to forbid the 
Mm y ue. nnderthe pain of escheating tluurof :lIs nft as 
he lieis fuiidyue faUive."—Seul of Cause. A. 1496 ; Blum 
Blanket, p. 14. 

fa'-lun§, s. pi. [Fr.) 

Oenl. : A Freuch provincial term for the 
shelly Tertiary (Upper Miocene) strata of 
Touraine mnl the Loire, which resemble the 
crug of Norfolk ami Suffolk. Though gener- 
ally composed of shelly sand and "marl, ill 
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some districts they form a soft hnilding-stone, 
chiefly composed of an aggregate of broken 
shells, bryozoa, corals, nndeciiinodenns, united 
by a culcjireoua cement. Tliey occur in scat- 
tered patches, rarely more than 50 fret in 
thickness. The fossils are chiefly marine, but 
there occur also land and fresh -water shells, 
and the remains of numerous mammals. 

• falwe, a. & s. [Fallow, «. <fc s.] 

falx, 5. [Lat. = a sickle, a scythe.] 

Anal. : Anything shaped like n sickle or 
scythe. Specially, the falx cerebri, which dips 
down between the two hemispheres of the 
cerebrum nearly to the corpus callosum, and 
the falx cerebelli, which descends from the 
dura mater into the longitudinal fissure hc- 
tween the two hemispheres of tiie cerebrum. 
( Quain .) 

• falyyn, v.i. [Fail, v.J 

'* Falyyn or faylyu. Deficio. '—Prompt. Pan. 

* torn, * fame, s. [Foam ] 

fa ma, s. [Lat.] 

Lai. Myth. : The personification of Rumour. 

fam a clamosa, s. 

Scotch Ecclesiastical Law : 

Lit. : A loud or notorious rumour or scandal ; 
hence, any scandalous report concerning any 
minister, office-bearer, or member of a church, 
oil which proceedings may be taken by a ses- 
sion or presbytery, independently of any 
specific charge made by an individual accuser. 

* fam'-a-^ide, s. [Lat. fam a = reputation, 
good name, and cerdo — to kill, destroy.] A 
slanderer ; one who destroys the good name of 
another. 

* fa ma -9I011, «. [Lat. diffamatio.] Slander, 
d*e tarnation. 

" For fals famaciotu and Isyned lawez." 

Early English Allit. Poem * ; Cleanness, 185. 

* fam'-ble, v.i. [Fumble.] To stammer. 

"'Vj famble. fumble, to snaffle In the mouth . . as a 
child that but beginnes to speak. Begay er —Cot grave. 

# fam'-ble, s. [Famble, v.] The hand. 

" We clap our fambles."— Beaunu * Flet. : Beggar t 
Bush, il L 

* famble cheats, s. pi. Gloves, or rings. 
{Slung.) 

* famble-crop, s. The first stomach in 
ruminating animals. 

• fame (I), s. [Foam, s.] 

fame (2), s. [Fr. ; Sp., Port., & Ital. /ama, 
from Lat. fama = report, from for = to speak ; 
Gr. £17/117 in Doric, dial. £d/ta (phama), 

from £17/11 ( phi mi ) = to say, speak.) 

* 1. Public rumour or report. 

“And the fame hereof went abroad Into all that 
land .*'— Matthew ix. 26. 

2. Report or opinion widely diffused ; repu- 
tation, renown ; notoriety or celebrity, favour- 
able or unfavourable. 

" At the very moment at which bis fame and glory 
reached their highest point.'*— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch. xi. 

* 3. Disgrace. 

Thise gode men fallen oft in fame 

Por thise wantoue presto " 

Political Songs, p. 828. 

IT Crabb thus discriminates between fame , 
reputation , aud renown : “ Fame ... is the 
most noisy and uncertain ; it rests upon re- 
port : reputation is silent and solid ; it lies 
morn in the thoughts, and is derived from 
observation. Renown . . . signifies the re- 
verberation of a name : it is as lond as fame, 
but more substantial and better founded, 
lienee we say that a person's fame is gone 
abroad ; his reputation is established ; and he 
has got renown. Fame may be applied to any 
object, good, bad, or indifferent : reputation 
is applied only to real eminence in some de- 
partment ; renown is employed only for extra- 
ordinary men ami brilliant exploits." 

lie thus discriminates between fame, report , 
rumour , and hearsay : “ Fame lias a reference 
to the tiling which gives birth to it ; it goes 
about of itself without any apparent instru- 
mentality, The report . . . has always a 
reference to the reporter. Rumour . . . has 
a reference to tiie flying nature of words that 
are carried ; it is therefore properly a flying 
report. Hearsay refers to the receiver of that 
which is said : it is limited therefore to a 


small numher of speakera or reporters. The 
fame serves to form or establish a character 
either of a person or a thing]; It will be good 
or bad, according to circumstances. , . . The 
report serves to coin in uni cate information of 
events ; it maybe more or less correct accord- 
ing to the veracity or authenticity of the 
reporter: the rumour serves the purposes of 
fiction . . . the hearsay serves for informa- 
tion or instruction, and is seldom so incorrect 
as it is familiar." {Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

* fame (3), s. [Fr. faim.\ Hunger. 

* fame (1), v.i. [Foam, v .) 

* fame (2), v.t. [Low Lat. famo, from Lat. 
fama.) 

] . To make famous or renowned ; to cele- 
brate. 

"He watz famed for fre.'* 

A". Eng Allit. Poems: Cleanness, 275. 

2. To defame, to slander. 

" Pulse and fekylle was that wyghte 
That lady for to fame t" Tryamoure. 20. 

* fame (3), * famen, v.t. [O. Fr. afamer.] 
To famish, to starve. 

"Steuen wllle vs traueile And famen vs to dede.** 
Hubert de Brunne, p. 122. 

famed, a. (Eng. fam(e); - ed .} Much talked 
of ; renowned, celebrated, noted. 

" With the moat fam'd of )>eAiitles there.” 

Digby: Elvira, act v. 

* fame -full, a. [Eng. fame ; ful(l).'] Famous, 
celebrated, renowned. 

“ Whose foaming stream strives proudly to compAre, 
Even in the birth, v/\t\i famefulf st floods that are.* 
Sylvester : Du Bartas, day HI., «k. L, 37T. 

* fame less, a. [Eng. fame ; -Zess.] With 
fame, reputation, or renown ; unfamed. 

“May he dy efameless and forgot." 

Beaum. A Flet. : Bonduca, UL 2. 

* lame -less- ly,‘ adv. [Eng. fameless ; -Zy.] 
In a Tameless manner; without fame or re- 
nown. 

* fam -e-lfck, a. [Family.] Domestic, do- 

mestieated. 

"As grave a fatherly fameUck count* nan ch as ever I 
saw ." — Otway : The Atheist (1681). 

* fa mell, a. [Female.] 

* fa-mell, s. [Family.] 

* fam-i-lar-i-te, s. [Familiarity.] 

* fam i-ler, * fam-u-ler, a. [Familiar ] 

fa mir-iar (iar as yer), * fa-myl-iar, 

* fa-myl ier, * fam-u ller, a. & s. [Fr. 

familiar, from Lat. familiaris = belonging to 
a family, from familia — a household, a family ; 
Sp. & Port, familiar ; ItaL familiare, famig- 
liare .] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Of or pertaining to a household or family ; 
domestic. 

2. Of ordinary or everyday use or occur- 
rence ; common. 

" Let but that be considered, than which there la 

not any thing more familiar unto ns, our food.*' 

Hooker: Eccles. Polity, bk. L, ch. xvi. 

3. Well-known ; brought into knowledge by 
frequent practice or custom. 

" Familiar in their mouths ab household words." 

Shakesp. : Henry F., iv. 8. 

T Followed by to before the person. 

" Made/nmi/iar to me And to my Aid." 

Shakesp. : Pericles . 11!. 2. 

4. Well acquainted ; knowing thoroughly. 

"The mind by degrees growiug/ami ? iar with some 
of them [ideas] they are lodged in the memory." — 
Locke. 

5. Habituated to by use or custom. 

'* Changed at length. And to the place confound 
Ju temper aud iu nature will receive 
Familiar the flerce beAt. and void of pain." 

Milton t P. L., ii. 217-19. 

6. Well kuowu as a friend; intimate; on 
friendly terms. 

"We are fam il iar at first." 

Shakesp. : Cymbeline. L 6. 

*y It is followed by with before the person 
with whom one is intimate. 

"To he as familiar with me as my dog.” 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry /I’., IL 2. 

7. Having the qualities or characteristics of 
an intimate friend ; affable ; not formal ; easy ; 
unconstrained. 

"Be thou/amiZiar. hut by no means vulgar." 

Shakesp. . Hamlet, L 3. 

8. Unduly or unlawfully intimate. 

" A poor man found a pnest/ami'Iiar with his wife. 1 * 
-‘Camden. {Ogilvie.) 


9. Easily understood ; of an ordinary kind; 
not abstruse or far-fetched : as, a familiar 
illustration. 


" Ay a familiar demonstration of the working.’— 
Shakesp. : Love's labour's Lost. L 2. 

10. Attached to or attending on a person ; 
in the service of or at the call of any one. 

" They shall say unto you. Heek unto them that bar# 
familiar spirits, mid unto wizards that peep and 
mutter .*'— Isaiah vill. II*. 

B. As substantive : 


I. Ordinary Language : 


*1. An intimate nr close friend or com- 
panion ; one long acquainted. 


" He thereupon called back Ida 
drynklng till It was two hours 
Brende : Quintus Curtius. lo. 227. 


familiars, and sat 
after delight."— 


2. Easy, unconstrained language. 

"(live U( this excellent model of the familiar 
Pope: Letters. (Appendix.) 

3. A demon or spirit supposed to attend a% 
a call ; a familiar spirit. 


” Where la Pnrelle now? 

I think her old familiar is asleep “ 

Shakesp. • 1 Henry YI„ UL 2 . 


* 4. The assistant of a magician or w r itch. 

" Vouchsafe to make me your familiar"— Cotgravs. 

II. Ch. Hist. : In the Court of the Inquisi. 
tion an officer employed in apprehending and 
imprisoning the accused, so called from tho 
circumstance that he was admitted to the 
secrets of the society, and thus made, as It 
were, one of the family. 

If For the difference between familiar and 
free, see Free. 


familiar-spirit, s. The same as Fa- 
miliar, 13. 3. 

fa mil i ar i-t^, * fam-l-lar-i-te, • far- 
mil-i-ar-i-tie, * fam-y-ly-ar-y-tye, s. 

[Fr. familiarite, from Lat. familiari/as, from 
familiaris ; Sp , familiaridad ; Port, familiari- 
dade ; it&\. familiar itd.) 

1. Acquaintance; habitude ; use. 

"A terror which familiarity soon diminished.''— 
Macauliiy Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 

2. Intimate acquaintance ; close friendship; 
Intimacy. 

" To renewe their old love and famylyarylye.' **— 
Hall . Henry VI. (au 12). 

3. Ease of writing or speaking ; freedom 
from restraint. 

"That freedom familiarity of style, which w« 
have taken up In our correspondence."— Pope • Letter 
to H. Cromwll (1710). 

fa-mil iar iz-a -tion (iar as yer), s. [Eng. 

familiarise); -ation.] 

1. The act or process of familiarizing or 
making accustomed to or acquainted with 
anything. 

2. The state of becoming familiarized or 
accustomed to anything. 

" I would read to it with proper familiarisations the 
most striking parts.”— Air. Carter : Letters. jiL 126. 

fa -mil -iar ize (iar as yer), v.t. [Fr 

familiariser.\ 

1. To make familiar, well acquainted or 
intimate ; to habituate ; to accustom : as, To 
familiarize men’s minds with certain doc- 
trines. 

2. To make acquainted or conversant by 
practice or use. 

1 3. To make familiar or well-known. 

** To familiarise It . . . between na as much as I 
can.” — ii'otton : Remains, p. 678. 

t 4. To make familiar or affable ; to bring 
down from a state or position of lofty 
superiority. 

" The genius smiled upon me w ith a link of 00m- 
passion aud affability that familiarized Vu* to my 
imagination."’— Addison ; Spectator, No. 159. 

fa-mil iar-ly (iar as yer), adv. [Eng. 

; familiar ; -ly. ] 6 

1. In a familiar manner ; in a manner indi- 
cating long acquaintance or use. 

2. In an easy, unceremonious manner ; in a 
manner befitting close or intimate friends ; 
without constraint. 

" Once they had heeti on good terms, and had written 
to each other familiarly. ' — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch. ix. 

3. Commonly, frequently ; not unusually. 

" Lesser mists and fugs thau those which covered 
Greece with so long darkness, do familiarly present 
our senses with as great alterations in the sun and 
inoou.**— iialeigh : History. 

* fa mil iar ness (iar as yer), s. [Eng 
familiar ; -ness.] The quality or state of teiug 
familiar ; familiarity. 


fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p£t 
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* fa-mil'-Iar-^ (lar as ycr), «. [Lat. 
/ hniliaris , from JamiliaA Of or pertaining to 
a household or family ; domestic. 

" First asserting into hia/amffmry power the right 
of just divorce."— Milton : Doctrine of Divorce, bk. il., 
ch xxL 

* fam'-i-li^m, 5. [Lat. fam ilfia); Eng. snff. 
•ism.) The doctrines or tenets of the Familista. 

"To set up hia standard lu familism orenthuslasm. , ‘ 
— South : Sermons, vol. v. ( ser. 3. 

f&m i-list, s. [Lat. famil(ia) ; Eng. sufF. -tsb] 

1. Ch. Hist. <0 Ecclesiol.: A sect which arose 
in Holland about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, and taught that the essence of reli- 
gion consisted in the feelings of divine love, 
hence they were otherwise called the Family 
of Love (q.v.). 

* 2. The head of a family ; a family man. 

* fam x-lis' tic, *fam i-lis'-tlck, * fara- 
l-lis'-tic-al, a. [Eng. familist; -ic; -«?.] 
Of or pertaining to the Familists. 

"Those Seraphick, Anabaptistick and Familhtick 
Hyberboiea '— (Sauden : Tear a of the Church, p. 195, 

fam' ily, s. & a. [Fr. famille, from Lat. 
familia = a household, from famulus = a 
servant, from Oscan fennel = a servant, from 
faama = a house ; cf. Sans, dhaman — an 
abode, a house, from the root, dha — to set, 
to place ; Sp. & Port, familia ; ltal. famiglia.] 
A. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Those who live in the same house collec- 
tively ; a household including parents, 
children dnd servants. 

" Herfthe Infanta's] family la settling apace, and 
most of her ladies and officers are known already."— 
Nowell : Letters, p. 132. 

2. The parents and children living together. 

3. The children as distinguished from the 
parents : as, He lias a large family. 

4. Those who can trace their descent from 
one common progenitor; a race ; a tribe; 
kindred ; lineage. 

"To advance 

Tby name and honourable family 

Shakes p. : Titus A ndronicus, L 2. 

* 5. The human race. 

** Of whom the whale family in heaven and earth is 
named."— Ephesia ru, il i. 15. 

6. A society ; a body ; a class. 

" Those only wbo were adopted Into their [the 
Familists'] fam ily were elected."— Baker ; Chronicle 
(an. 1602). 

7. A collection, body, or union of states, 
nations, or peoples. 

** By the mixtures of three hrauches of the gTeat 
Teutonic family with each other."— Macaulay ; Hist. 

8. Course of descent ; genealogy ; lineage ; 
line of ancestors. 

"Of the family of Isaac Oliver 1 And no certain 
account"— Walpole : Anecdotes of Painting, vol. i., 
ch. vii. 

9. Honourable descent ; noble or respect- 
able lineage : as, a man of family. 

II. Technically: 

1. Biology: 

(1) Zool. : An assemblage of genera or of 
sub-families akin to each other, and naturally 
grouping themselves around a typical genus. 
Macleay, Swainson, and the other advocates 
of the now abandoned Quinary system, intro- 
duced great precision into classification, and 
considered that in Zoology there were nine 
ranks or grades in a natural classification of 
animals— viz., (1) Kingdom, (2) Sub-kingdom, 
(3) Class, (4) Order, (5) Tribe, (6) Family, 
(7) Sub -family, (8) Genus, (9) Sub -genus. 
Families were uniformly made to end in Mod. 
Lat. -idee, from Gr. eI8o? (eidos) = form. 
This termination for a zoological family still 
almost, though not quite, universally prevails. 
Other terms are sometimes intercalated in 
both zoology and botany, viz., sub-class, sub- 
order, Ac. 

(2) Bot. : Here the terra is used with less 
precision, and with divers meanings. Most 
commonly it is made synonymous with order : 
thus the Euphorbiaceous Order and the Eu- 
phorbiaceons Family are the same. In the 
Encyclopcedic Dictionary Family has been used 
after the analogy of zoological nomenclature 
for those groups of plants which terminate in 
-«/<e : thus the Orchidacete are called an 
order ; its primary division Malaxes*. Epiden- 
drea*, Ac., tribes: and the division, Ac., of 
them Liparkhe, Deudrobidse, Ac., families. 

2. Phil. : A group of cognate languages. 


"We have c/Uled a certain body of languages a 
family, the [tiilo-Kumpeaii. The name family was 
applied to It by strict analogy witli tbe use of the 
name term elsewhere; the languages iu question hud 
been found, on coni]>etent examination, to show gn«d 
evidence of. descent from a common aucestor. '-- 
Whitney : Life <t (Jrou/fh of Language, ch. xii. 

3. Med. : Family diseases, called also here- 
ditary diseases, are those inherited from pro- 
genitors, or those an hereditary tendency to 
which is in the constitution. 

4. Chem. : A group of eornpouuds having a 
common element. Thus the several members 
of the alcohol family agree in containing the 
radical ethyl. 

B. As adj. : Of or belonging to a family : 
as. a. family seat, family connections, Ac. 

H A mi s of fam i ly : 

Her. : Those arms received by some distin- 
guished person, and borne with modifications 
by all his descendants. 

1 Crabbthns discriminates betwee.u family, 
house, lineage, and race: " House figuratively 
denotes those who live in the same house, anil 
is commonly extended iu its signification to 
all that passes under the same roof : hence 
we rather say that a woman manages her 
family ; that a man rules his house. The 
family is considered as to its relationships ; 
the number, union, condition and quality of 
its members : the house is considered more as 
to what is transacted within its walls. We 
speak of a numerous family , a united or an 
affectionate family, a mercantile house; the 
house (meaning the members of the House of 
Parliament). In an extended application of 
these words they are made to designate the 
quality of the individual, in which case family 
bears the same familiar and indiscriminate 
sense as before ; house is employed as a term 
of grandeur. When we consider the family in 
its domestic relations, in its habits, manners, 
connections and circumstances, we speak of 
a genteel family, a respectable family, the 
royal family : but when we consider it with 
regard to its political and civil distinctions, 
its titles and its power, then we denominate 
it a Aonse, as an illustrious house; the house of 
Bourbon, of Brunswick, or of Hanover ; the 
imperial house of Austria. Family includes in 
it every circumstance of connection and rela- 
tionship; lineage respects only consanguinity : 
family is employed mostly for those who are 
coeval ; lineage is generally used for those 
who have gone before. Race, from the Latin 
radix, a root, denotes the origin or that which 
constitutes their original point of resem- 
blance. A family supposes the closest alli- 
ance ; a race supposes no closer connection 
than what a common property creates. Family 
is confined to a comparatively small number ; 
race is a term of extensive import, including 
all mankind, as the human race ; or particular 
nations, as the race of South-sea Islanders ; or 
a particular family, as the race of the Hera- 
clides : from Hercules sprang a race of heroes.” 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon .) 

* family head, s. 

Naut. : An old name for the stern of a 
vessel when it was surmounted by several 
full-length figures. 

Family of Love, s. 

Ch.Hist.: A Christian sect founded ahout 
a.d. 1546 in the Netherlands by Henry Nicolai, 
or Nicolas of Munster, who, in the latter 
years of Edward VI., passed over to England 
aud joined the Dutch Church in Londou. He 
regarded himself as a chosen servant of God 
by whom a new revelation was to be made to 
the world. He considered doctrine as of little 
importance, but the possession of piety and 
love all iu all. His followers, though as a 
rule quite moral, were cheerful to an extent 
which gave ofleuce to some. In 1575 they 
laid a confession of their faith before Parlia- 
ment, and applied unsuccessfully for tolera- 
tion. In 15S0, Queen Elizabeth and her 
Council made an effort to suppress them. They 
were denounced by proclamation, and then- 
books ordered to be burnt in October 1580. 
lu 1604 and 1645, Blunt says that : “ Fami- 
lists were extreme Antinomians. Strype men- 
tions two sections of them, the Family of the 
Mount, and the Family of the Essentialists, 
who denied the existence of sin. There was 
thus gross immorality among them, and Penn 
and Baxter speak in severe terms of their 
excesses.” (Blunt : Diet, of Sects, <£c.) Among 
those who wrote against them were Henry 
Moore and George Fox, the founder of the 
Quakers. They were also called Familists(q.v.). 


family-man, . One who leads a do- 
mestic life ; one who lias a family or house- 
bold. 

family tie, s. The bond of union and 
affection between members of the same family 

family way, s. A state of pregnancy. 

In the family-ivay ; Pregnant. 

f&m ine, '’fam yn, ’ fam yne, s. A a. 

[fr. famine, from Low Lat. * fnniina , from 
Lat. fames = hunger ; Fr. faim ; O. Sp. fame, j 
A. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Scarcity of food ; dearth ; 
great distress for want of food ; destitution. 

" Famine and meagre want besieged «s round " 

Pope: Homer . Odyssey xii. 3M. 

2. Hist. : In the hotter countries rain is not 
diffused, as in England prettv uniformly over 
the year, but is nearly limited to one portion 
of it. In India, for example, the rainy season 
lasts four months, and then there are eight of 
dry weather. Wherever, in such regions, no 
means are taken to store the water for the 
purpose of irrigation, drought great enough to 
be destructive to crops will sooner or later 
take place and famine supervene. Of such a 
drought and dearth there is a highly graphic 
description in Jer. xiv. 1-6. Many famines 
are recorded in Scripture (Gen. xii. 10, xxvi. 1, 
xii. 54-57 ; Ruth i. I ; 2 Sam. xxi. 1 ; 1 Kings 
xviii. 2-6 ; 2 Kings xxv. 3 ; Jer. lii. 6). Most 
of these were produced by drought, others by 
sieges or other military operations. India has 
long been the seat of famines. Mr. Mill men- 
tions one between a.d. 1640 and 1655, which 
extended all through India and beyond it ; one 
iu the Deccan in 1661 ; one in Bengal in 1776, 
which is said to have destroyed one-third of the 
inhabitants of that large and very populous 
province ; these were produced by drought. 
One in Madras in 1782 arose from the ravages 
of Hyder All's army. More recent Indian 
famines were in the North-Western Provinces 
in 1837-8, when it is said that more than 
860,666 people died ; in Bengal and Orissa in 
1 865-6, when about a million perished; ia 
Beagal in 1874, which was so successfully 
grappled with, but at an expense of about six 
million pounds of money, that few died ; and 
finally one in Bombay, Madras, and Mysore, 
in 1866-7, less successfully treated, for the 
deaths are by some estimated at half a million. 
A portion of the Indian revenues are now 
annually set aside to constitute a famine fund 

Famines have occurred in Europe in ancient 
and mediaeval, and in modern times. England 
was visited by them in 1687, 1251, 1315, 1335, 
1353, Ac. Famines have several times taken 
place iu Ireland, owing to the failure of the 
potato crop, uii which the people depended for 
subsistence. The must notable one was that 
in 1846, which led to the abolitioo of the Corn 
Laws (q.v.). The Uoited Stales have been free 
from famines, but have done much to relieve 
distress arising from them elsewhere. 

B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to a famine ; 
occurring in or characteristic of a time of 
famine. 

" Wheat was at seventy shillings the quarter, which 
would even now be considered os almost a faming 
price."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iiL 

famine-fever, s. 

Medical: 

1. Typhus fever. 

2. Relapsing fever. 

famine pined, a. Wasted by famine. 

(Dryden : Virgil ; Georgia iv. 362.) 

fam'-Ish, * fam ysh, v.i. A t. [Formed with 
stiff, -ish, from the base fam - seen in O. Fr. 
ufamer, Fr. affamer, by analogy with languish, 
demolish, Ac. The base fam- is from Lat. fames 
— hunger.] 

A. Ditransitive : 

I. Literally: 

1. To suffer extreme hunger ; to suffer from 
deprivation of food. 

"You are all resolved rather to die than /amuli *" 

— Shakes p. . Coriolanus, i L 

2. To die of hunger or want of food. 

"Ail the race 

Of Israel here had famished , had not God 
Rained from heaven manna." 

Milton : P. ft, ii. 311. 

* II. Fig. : To be or become exhausted ; to 
faint. 

"The Lord will not suffer the soul of the rightocm 
to famish. Proverbs x. 3. 


b6il, h6$; poiit, jo\Vl; cat, ?eH, chorus, 5 lim, bench; go, gem; thin, this, sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = 1 
-elan, -tlan = shan. -tion, -sion = shun; tion, slon = zhun. tious, -clous, -sious shus. -ble. -die, Ac" = bel. deL 
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B. Transitive : 

I. laterally: 

1. To reduce to great straits by deprivation 
of food ; to distress by famine or dearth. 

** The IhuiI of Egypte unci tlie hunl of Canaan were 
fammhyd *>y reason of tbeilcrth."— (16S1I , UenrsU 
ilvli. 

2. To kill with hunger or starvation ; to 
starve. 

“ Wlint, did he marry me t ofitmith iu6l''—8haketp.: 
Taming of the Shrew, iv. a 

* 3. To reduce, force, or compel by famine. 

*' He h.ul ftimlihed Purla tuto a mirreoder "—Burke • 
On the French UfVolutUm. 

II. Figuratively: 

1. To deprive of anything necessary to the 
preservation of life. 

M Furnished bbu of lirentli, If lint of bread,’* 

Mdton: P. E, xlL 78. 

2. To affect, with extreme cold. 

* 3. To exhaust, to wear out. 

“That were nectar 
Unto my famished aiilnU." 

Ben Jon ton : Sejanus, lv. L 

■f&m' Ish-ment, * fam ysh ment, s. 

(Eng. furnish ; •ment.) The state or pain of 
extieme hunger or want of food ; famine. 

"Ami Ellali went to shew him eelfe unto A hah, for 
there was a great famythmrrU In Samaria ."— Bible 
(I5.1J. J Kings xviii. 

f fa mos l ty, a. [ Fr. famosiU, from Lat. 

famosx (as, from famosrus= famous; Ital, fa- 
mositd.] Fame, renown, celebrity. 

fam-ous, *fara ouso, a. [Fr. fameux, from 
Lat. famosus — renowned or noted, either for 
good or ill ; fuma = fame, renown ; Sp., Port., 
& ltal. famoso . ] [Fame, s.] 

1. Renowned, celebrated, much talked of, 
distinguished, illustrious. 

•' There wm a clerke. one Lucloa, 

A courtier, a fnmous nmu.” Gower, v. 

2. It is followed by /or before the thing for 
which one is famed. 

■' Ue consulted several iuea/<tmcmj for their skill in 
polite literature "— Muton 1 Life of Mon*, Du Fretting. 

3. Noted, much spoken of, conspicuous, 
whether for good or ill ; notorious. 

M , Menecrates and Meim. famous pirates. 

Make the sen serve them." 

Shukcsp . ; A atony A Cleopatra, 1. 4. 

*4. Of good character, trustworthy; opposed 
to infamous. (Scotch. ) 

“He that maid the requisitioun for saiftie of bis 
twin corn is, may cause twaor tlir£ of his nichtlwuris, 
famous ami 'iiisnspect men, cum mid justlie teiml the 
aamiu. and tlmirefter leid and »tak the teiudls upou 
the ground of the lundis quhatr they grew."— A. 1555. 
Balfour: Pruct , p. 146. 

* 5. Injurious to the character of another ; li- 
bellous, calumniatory, slanderous, defamatory. 

“That n:i inaner ol mau mak, write, or bnprent ony 
billls. wi lliiigis.ur twill ulis,/r»'n<m* or sclauderoustoony 
persoim spiritual nr temporal.” — Balfour: Pract ,p. 537, 

% Crabb Urns discriminates between famous. 
Celebrated, renowned, and illustrious: “Famous 
is a term of indefinite import: it conveys of 
Itself frequently neither honour nor dis- 
honour. since it is employed indifferently as 
an epithet for things praiseworthy or other- 
wise : it is the only one of these terms which 
may be used in a bad sense. The others rise 
Jn a gradually good sense. The celebrated is 
founded upon merit and the display of talent 
in the arts and sciences ; it gains the subject 
respect : the renowned is founded upon the 
possession of rare or extraordinary qualities, 
upon successful exertions and an accordance 
with public opinion ; it brings great honour 
or glory to the subject : the illustrious is 
founded upon those solid qualities which not 
only render one known but distinguished : it 
ensures regard and veneration. A person may 
may be / menus for his eccentricities ; celebrated 
as an ariist, a writer, or a player; renowned 
as a warrior or a statesman ; illustrious as a 
prince, a statesman, or a senator.’* (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 

•fa moused, a. [Eng. famous ; -ed.) Cele- 
brated, renowned, illustrious, noted. 

*‘The lumifu] warrior famonsed fur fight." 

Shakesp, : Sonnet 2a 

fa -mous ly, tulv. [Eng. famous ; - ly .) 

* 1. By common report, notoriously ; com- 
monly. 

“As fur the ivliginu uf Mahomet, it is famously 
kuuvtu to have been planted by force at first."— Tillot- 
io 'i • Sermons. vt,I. j.. »ei'. -0 

2. In a famous, renowned, or illustrious 
manner; with grcaf fame or ivnown. 

“Tln-n I his land w. is/, « 'irins/y enriched 
\V itb pulilic grivu luwnset. 

Shakes/* Uichnrd Iff., U. 1 


3. Capitally, very well, splendidly. (Slang.) 

* fa' mous ness, s. [Eng. famous; -nes3.] 
The quality of being famous ; fame, renown, 
Celebrity. 

“Nut by famousness of name, nor port!yne*»e of 
life." — I'iLil - Luke L 

’ film u lar, * fam'-u-lcr, a. & s. [Fami- 

liar.] ‘ 

* fdm -u-lat©, v.i. [Lat famvlatus, pa. par. 
of familiar, from famulus = a servant.] To 
serve. (Cock tram.) 

* fam u la tive, a. [Lat. famulatus, pa. par. 
of fumulor.] Serving, aiding, abetting. 

"Aabehig/ninu/oriiv alwaics to brutish, and many 
times to unlawful lusts.' — Cudworth ; Intellectual 
System, p. 45. 

* fa mu 11 cr, a. A s. [Familiar.) 

* fim -U-lUS, s. [Lat. = a servant.) 

1. The assistant of a magician. 

'* The magician b famulus got hold of the forbidden 
book. and summoned a goblin." — Carlyle. 

2. A drudge. 

■ fa myl iar, * fa myl lcr, a. A s. [Fami- 
liar.] 

f3,n, * tanno, s. [AS. fatin, from Lat. vannus; 

O. Fr. van ; Fr. Jan; Ital. van no ; O. H. Ger. 
wanna; Sw.ranna; Dut. van, wanne = a. fan, 

linen = to fau.] 

L Ordinary language : 

1 , Literally : 

0) An instrument or device waved or rotated 
to cause, a circulation of oir. {II.] 

** I have erected an academy for the training of young 
women in the exercise of the /uu."— Addbton : Spec- 
tator, No. 102. 

(2) The instrument by which the chaff is 
blown away when corn is winnowed. 

” Y eball scattere them with a fan In theyato* of the 
lond .* — Wyclijfc : Jeremiah xv. 7. 

2. Figuratively : 

* (1) Anything spread out, like a lady’s fan, 
into a triangle with a broad base. 

“ Aa a peacock and crane were In company, the pea- 
cock spread his tail, and challenged the other to anew' 
him such a /an of feathers ." — L Estrange : Fablet. 

*(2) llie quintain <q.v.). So called from its 
turning round like a weathercock, in exaet 
proportion to the force of the blow delivered 
on the flat board. 

" Now, iwete sir, will ye Just at tbe/a?i.“ 

Chaucer: C. T., 16.93L 

* (3) Anything by which the air is moved, 
such aa wings. 

“The prisoner with a npring from prison broke. 

Then stretched his feathered fans with all bis 
might. 

And to the neighbour! tier maple wiuged his flight’ 
Dryden : Cock <t Fox, 769-7L 

(4) Any agency or influence which tends to 
excite or stimulate the activity or strength of 
a passion, or emotion, as a fau excites flame. 

“ Nature worketh in us all a lore to our own coun- 
sels: the contradiction of others is a fan to inflame 
that love."— Honker: Ecclct. Polity. (Pref.) 

II. Technically: 

1. Ma eh., &c. : A device for exciting a cur- 
rent of air, either for ventilation or for urging 
a fire ; as, 

(1) An instrument made of palm-leaves, 
carved wood, ivory, Ac., mounted on a handle, 
and used by ladies to agitate the air and cool 
the face. 

(2) Any contrivance of vanes or flat discs, 
revolving by the aid of machinery, as for win- 
nowing corn, for cooling fluids, urging com- 
bustion, assisting ventilation, &c. 

(3) An apparatus for checking or regulating, 
by the resistance of the air to its motion, the 
velocity of light machinery, as in a musical 
box ; a fly. 

(4) An apparatus, called also a fa n-governor, 
fir regulating the throttle-valves of steam- 
engines. 

(5) The small vane which turns the cap of 
the smock-mill ou its axis, to keep the sails 
presented to the wind. 

2. Eecles. : [Flabellum], 

fan blast, s. 

Irtm-work. : The blast produced by a fan, in 
contradistinction to one produced by a blow- 
iug-cugine. 

fan blower, s. A blower in which a series 
of vanes hxed on a rotating shaft creates a 
blast of air for Jorge purposes, or a current 


for draught or ventilation. Blowers arv plenum 
(pressure), or vacuum, which is equivalent to 
exhaust ; either form is used for the various 
purposes of ventilation, air-draft for furnaces, 
Ac. [Bloweb ; Kannino-mill.] 

fan brakes, 8. The resistance of a fluid 
to a fan rotating in it. 

fan coral, s. 

Zool. : The name of the genus Ilhipidogorgia 
belonging to the family Gorgonida;. 

fan-crioket, «. 

Entom. : (Pryllotnlna vulgaris, called also the 
Fen-cricket or Mole-cricket or Churr-worni 
It digs for itself a small hole in the ground. 

fan foot, s. 

1. Entom. : A name given to the genus of 
moths Polypogon. 

2. Zool. : Plyodactylus Gecko, a species of 
lizard, a native of Northern Africa, reputed to 
be exceedingly venomous. The toes form at 
the extremities round discs (whence the name 
Fan-foot), enabling the animal to climb up 
walls ; the claws are retractile. The venom 
is said not to be injected by the teeth, but 
to be exuded from the lobiiles of the toes, 
whence the scientific name Ptyodactylus, from 
Gr. tTTvto (ptuo) — to spit, aud SaxrvAos (dak- 
tulos) = a finger or toe. 

fan governor, b. [Fan, s. 1L v.(4).] 

fan light, s. 

Arch. : A window in shape of an open fan ; 
the light placed over a doorway. 

fan like, a. 

1. Ord. Ijxng. : Resembling a fan in form 
or appearance. 

2. Bot. : Leaves which are folded up like a 
fan ; also called Plicate (q.v.). 

fan-nerved, a. 

1. Bot. : Having the nerves or nervures ra- 
diating and arranged in the manner of a fan. 

2. Entom. : In the same sense as L 

fan palm, s. 

Bot.: A name applied to all palms having 
fan-shaped or flabeUiforiu leaves, represented 
in Southern Europe and Northern Africa by 
Chamcerops humilis, occupying extensive sandy 
plains and rocky places, generally growing in 
a crowded c<espitose manner without atem, 
the length of the leaves not exceeding three 
or four feet ; but in cultivation, by the sup- 
pression of suckers, it forms a stem which 
attains a height of twenty to thirty feet. A 
tough fibre is obtained from the leaves, which 
is used for many purposes, such as making 
ropes, brushes, Ac The name is more particu- 
larly applied to plants of the genus Corypha, 
sucii as the Talipot tree, Corypha umbrucu~ 
l if era, a native of Ceylon and Malabar. 
(Corypha, Talipot.) 

fan-shaped, a. 

1. Ord. Lang. ; Resembling a fan in shape or 
form. 

2. Bot. : Plaited like a fan, as the leaves of 
Borassus jHabellifomiis. 

Fan-shaped window : 

Arch. : A window consisting of rather more 
than a semicircle, the circumference of which 
is cut out in circular notches. Windows of 
tills kind are frequent in the early German 
style of architecture. 

fan steam-engine, s. An engine, the 
action of which is the inverse to that of the 
fan. The outer annular casing receives steam 
from the boiler, and discharges from its inner 
surface in tangential jets upon the scoop- 
shaped blades which are attached to a rotating 
shaft 

fan tail, s. 

1. Zoology: 

(1) A geuus of Australian birds (RMpuZuru) 
belonging to the family Museicapidse. They 
derive their name from the fan-like shape of 
their tails. 

(2) A variety of the domestic pigeon. 

2. Gas-Eng. : A form of gas-burner, in which 
the burning jet has an arched form. 

3. Carp. : A kind of joint. 

Fan-tail burner: 

Gas-Eng.: The same as Fantail, 2. 
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Fan-txil Warbler: 

Omith . : Cisticola cursitans , a very tiny bird, 
somewhat like a diminutive lark. It is a 
native of southern Europe, Africa, India, and 
China. It ia remarkable for the very neat and 
beautiful nest which it makes. 

fan tickles, s. pi. [Farntickles.] 

fan-tracery, s. 

Arch.: A term applied to tracery used in 
vaulting, in which all the ribs that rise from 



fax tracer v. 


the springing of the vault have the same 
curve, and diverge equally in every direction, 
producing an effect not unlike that of the still' 
portions of a fan. It was used in late Pointed 
work. 

Fan-tracery vaulting : 

Arch . ; A very complicated mode of roofing 
or vaulting used in the Perpendicular style, 
in which the vault is covered with fan-tracery. 
Very fine examples of it exist io Henry VII. ’s 
Chapel, Westminster; St. George's Chapel, 
Windsor ; King's College Chapel, Cambridge ; 
and the cloisters of Gloucester cathedral. 

fan-veined, a. 

Bot.: Applied to a leaf whose veins or riba 
are arranged like those of a fan. 

fan wheel, s. A fan-blower; an appa- 
ratus consisting of a shaft armed with wings 
or beaters revolving in a case. It is used in 
grain-cleaners, winnowing-machines, blowers 
for furnaces, Ac., and is the most common 
device for obtaining a blast of air for any 
purpose. 


fan, *fan-nen, *van-ni, v.t. [Fan,*.] 

I. Literally : 

1. To move, agitate, or set iu motion as 
with a fau. 


"They summed their pens, and soaring the air sublime, 
\\ itb clang despised the gruund . . . the air 
Floats as they pass, /untied with unnumbered plumes, 
MiUon; P. L„ vii. -ai. 

2 . To cool or refresh by causing a current of 
air to pass over the face with a fan. 


“ I would not have a slave to till my ground. 

To carry me, to/m me while I sleep. - ' 

Cow per; Tiuk. 11. 29, SO. 

3 . To blow upon ; to ventilate. 


’* Gentle airs due at their hour 

To fan the earth now waked.' - 

Milton: P. L., x. 94. 

4 . To winnow ; to separate the chaff from, 
and drive it away by a current of air. 


*’ Chaff, which fanned. 

The wind drives. -- Milton : Ps. L 1L 


II. Figuratively : 


1 . To excite, to stimulate, or increase the 
activity or strength of, as a fan excitea a 
flame. 


M By slow degrees he fans the gentle fire, 

Till perseverance makes the fhvtne aspire." 

King: Art qf Love, pt, xlv. 

2 . To separate as by winnowing ; to dis- 
criminate. 


T have collected some few therein, fanning I 
old. not omitting any " — Bacon. 


fa nal', s. [Fr.] A lighthouse ; more specifi- 
cally, the apparatus placed in a lighthouse to 
give light. 


fan' -am, 5. 

1 . A money of account formerly used in 
Madras ; value about ljd. 

2 . A Ceylon copper coin worth about l^d. 

fa n£t-ic, * fa nat'-ick, a. k s. [Fr. fanat- 
iqm, from Lat. fanatiens = (1) pertaining to a 


temple, (2) inspired, enthusiastic, from faman 
= a temple ; Sp. A Ital. funatico.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. Wild or extravagant in opinions, particu- 
larly on points of religion ; enthusiastic to an 
extreme ; struck or possessed with a kind of 
frenzy or craze on certain subjects ; bigoted. 

" Thy country, Wilberforce. with Just disdain, 

Hears thee by cruel men and Impious called 
Funutic." Cow per : To Wilberforce. 

2 . Characterized by fanaticism ; extrava- 
gant ; enthusiastic. 

** Nor that wild energy which leads 
The enthusiast to fanatic deeds." 

II emu ns ; A Tale of the Secret Tribunal. 

B. As si/b»T. : A person entertaining wild or 
extravagant ideas upon any subject, particu- 
larly on points of religiou ; an enthusiast ; a 
bigot. 

. “ Alas for thee, fair Greece ! when Asia poured 

Her fierce/uiiuf/cj to Byzuntl inn’s walls." 

1/emnns : Modern Greece. 
(1) For the difference between fanatic and 
visionary , see Enthusiasm. 

(2) The words /uaaftcaiul enthusiast differ in 
tneaniug. A fanatic is an enthusiast trans- 
formed or developed. A typical enthusiast has 
a warm imagination and a sensitive heart, with 
the malignant element still latent, lie lives 
only for one object ; and when he encounters 
opposition in carrying that single object out, 
the malignant element ia apt to be excited 
and become permanently conspicuous in his 
character, after which he is no longer an en- 
thusiast but a fanatic. Fanaticism is thus 
enthusiasm witli the malignant element quick- 
ened into activity. ( Isaac Taylor : Nat. Hist. 
Enthusiasm .) 

fa nat'-ic-al, a. [Lat. fanutic(us), and Eng. 
adj. suff. -a?.] The same as Fanatic (q.v.). 
"Yet no ingratitude could damp the ardour of his 

* fanatical loyalty. - — Macaulay : Jlitt. Eng., ch. xvu 

fa-nat'-ic-al-ly, adv . [Eng. fanatical; - ly .] 
In a fanatical manner; with excessive enthu- 
siasm ; wildly. 

"The whole body of working meu w&3 fanatically 
devoted to her cause . - '— M a caul ay : Mitt. Eng., cb, v. 

•fa-nat'-ic-al- ness, s. [Eng. fanatical ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being fanatical ; 
fanaticism. 

" Much worse than Infidelity, than fanaticalness, 
than idolatry - — lip. Wilkins : Principles, &c., qjt 
Katnral Religion, li. 1. 

fa-nat'-i 5ism, s. [Eng. fanatic; -ism.] Wild 
and extravagant notions or opinions, particu- 
larly on points of religion ; excessive enthu- 
siasm ; religious frenzy ; bigotry ; fervid zeal. 
[Fanatic, «,[ (2 ).] 

" With Wlldui.m’s fanaticism was Joined a tender 
care for his owu safety." — Mncuulay : Mist. Eng., ch. v. 

* fa-nat' -i-pize, v.t. k i. [Eng./aiwfic; -tee.) 

1 . Trans. : To render fanatical. 

2 . Intrans. : To act as a fanatic. 

"Fightiug and funat seizing amid a nation of his 

like." — Carlyle . French Revolution, pt. iih, bk. iii., 
ch. ii. 

* fan -a-ti^m, s. [Fr. fanatisme; Ital., Sp., & 
Port, fanotismo.] Religious frenzy or euthu- 
siasiu ; fanaticism. 

•fan-91-cal, a. (Eug. fancy ; c connective; 
-al. J Fanciful. 

“Some kind of voluntary or fancical play."— T. 
Mace (1676) in Southey : The Doctor, ell. xciv. 

fancied, pa. par. & a. [Fancy, v.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1 . Formed in the fancy or imagination ; 
imaginary. 

"More than tliy fancied guilt with Jealous panes 
could sting." M mums - The Murcm.na. 

2 . Esteemed, thought highly of, liked, 
valued, attractive. 

fan-91-er, s. [Eng. fancy ; -er.] 

1 . One who fancies or imagines anything. 

2 . One who takes a fancy or liking to any- 
thing; an admirer. 

3 . One who breeds and keeps for sale birds, 
animals, &c., us, a pigeon -fancier, a bird- 
fancier . 

" It would preveut the comb of the male from being 
perfectly upright, which would be abhorrent to every 
fancier. ’—Darwin; Descent of J/a»i(1371). vol.iu.p. 159. 

fan-91 ful, a [Eng, fancy ; -fal(l).] 

1 . Dictated by or arising in the fancy or 
imagination : appealing to or pleasing the 
fancy; wild : as, a fanciful theory. 


2 . Curiously or extravagautly constructed 
or shaped ; fantastic. 

" I love a fanciful disorder, 

And struggling out of rule and order.' 

Lloyd : Familiar Letter of Rhyme, 

3 . Existing only iu the imagination ; fancied, 
imaginary. 

** Shake at shadows fanciful and vain." 

DryUen : Lu<~retiut, iL 

4 . Guided by the fancy or the imaginatioo 
rather than by rejison. 

" It seemed to a fanciful view 
To weep for the buds it had left with regret." 

Cowper . The Rose. 

5 . Subject to the influence of fancy ; wlma- 
aical. capricious, fantastical. 

" The English are naturally fanciful.''— Addison. 

*[ Crabb thus discriminates between find- 
ful , fantastical, whimsical , and capricious : 
“ Fanciful and fantastical are both employed 
for persons and things ; whimsical and caprice 
are mostly employed for persons or for what 
is personal. Fanciful , in regard to persons, 
is said of that which is irregular in the taste 
or judgment ; fantastical is said of that which 
violates all propriety, as well as regularity : 
the former may consist of a simple deviation 
from rule ; the latter is something extravagant. 
A person may, therefore, sometimes be advan- 
tageously fanciful, although he can never ba 
fantastical but to his discredit. Lively minds 
will be fanciful in the choice of their dress, 
furniture, or ecpiipage : the affectation of sin- 
gularity frequently renders people fantastical 
in their manners as well as their dress. Fan- 
ciful is said mostly in regard to errors of 
opinion or taste ; it springs from an aberra- 
tion of the mind : whimsical is a species 0/ 
the fanciful in regard to one’s likes or dislikes ; 
capricious respects errors of temper, or irregu- 
larities of feeling. The fanciful does not 
necessarily imply instability; but the capri- 
cious excludes the idea of fixedness. One ia 
fanciful by attaching a reality to that which 
only passes in one's* own mind ; one is whime 
sical in the inventions of the fancy; one ia 
capricimis by acting and judging without rule 
or reason in that which admits of both. . . . 
In application to things, the terms fanciful 
and fantastical preserve a similar distinction ; 
what is fanciful may be the real and just com- 
bination of a well-regulated fancy , or the un- 
real combination of a distempered fancy ; tba 
fantastical is not ouly the unreal but the dis- 
torted combination of a disordered fancy f 
(Crabb ; Eng. Synon.) 

fan 91-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. fanciful; -ly.) 

1 . In a fanciful, curious, or fantastical 
manner; fantastically. 

" Just ancient Egyptian wisdom did In blerogly- 
pbic symbols fancifully analogized." — Wurburtoti: 
Divine Legation, bk. »v„ § 14. 

2. In a whimsical, capricious, or fantastical 
mauuer. 

fan-91-ful-ness, s. [Eng. fanciful; -ness.) 
The quality of being fanciful, or arising in the 
fancy rather than in reason. 

" The func'tfulnest of some of Its imagery does not 
cool it in the least." — .-KAejururn, May 7, 1681 , p. 618 . 

• fan-91 fy, v.i. [Eng .fancy; -fy.) To fancy. 

"The good she ever delighted to do. and fnnrified 
she was born to do." — Richardson . Clarissa, vi. 344. 

* fan-91-less, a. [Eng. fancy ; -less.) Desti- 
tute of fancy or imagination ; unimaginative ; 
prosaic. 

" A i*rt or bluff important wight. 

Whose brain i^fancilets." Armstrong. Taste. 

fan'-9y, * fan-sie, s. k a. [A corruption of 
the fuller form fantasy (q.v.) ; O.Fr. fantasic; 
from Low Lat. fantasia, from Gr. 

^arreto-ia (phantasia) = a making visible; 
imagination: <f>avT d£co (phantazo) = to maka 
visible, and $aiixn(phainij) = to bring to light, 
to shine ; Sp., Port., & Ital. /anfusia.) [Fan- 
tasia, Fantasy.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1 . The power by which the mind forms to 
itself images and representations of things, 
persons, or scenes o? being ; tha creative 
faculty ; imagination. 

" Iu the soul 

Are many lesser faculties, that serve 
Reason as chief ; uuiuug these fancy next 
Her office holds,' Milton : P. L., v. 102 

2 . The result of such faculty or power ; an 
image or representation formed in the miud : 
a conception, a thought, au idea, a conceit. 

" While iu dark ignorance we lay, afraid 
Of fancies, ghosts, and every eniptv shade." 
Buckinghamshire : Mr. Hobbes A his Writings. 
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3. An opinion bred rather in the imagination 
than ill the reason ; an idea or opinion resting 
upon insullicient grounds; a supposition; a 
capricious opinion or idea. 

" Men's private fannies must give place to the 
higher Judgment of that church which Is In authority 
over them. —Hooker : Eccles. Polity. 

4. Caprice, humour, whim. 

“The Hill tan of Egypt kept a good correspaiidence 
with the .Jacobites towards the head of the Kile, for 
fear they should take a fancy to turn the course of 
that river"— Arbuthnot : History of John Dull. 

5. An inclination, liking, or fondness; taste. 

*' For you, fair Hcrmla, look you arm yourself. 

To fit your fancies to your lather's will." 

Shakctp. : Midsummer High ft Dream, L 1. 

*6. Love. 

“Tell me, where 1* fancy hred. 

Or In the heart nr In the head?" 

Shakes}). : Merchant of Venice, lit 2. 

•7. Taste, idea, conception of propriety. 

" The little chapel called the Salutation is very neat. 
Mid built with a protty fancy.' — Additon. 

*8. Sonic one or something which pleases or 
entertains without inspiring real affection or 
respect. 

" London pride Is a pretty fancy for herders."— Mor- 
time- ■ Husbandry. 

*9. fr'antasticalness. 

“Costly thy habit as thy purse can buv. 

But not expressed infancy, rich not gaudy.* 

Shakesp. Hamlet, L 3. 

* 10. A love song ; a song in general. [II. 1.1 

“ They were hls/a«rie< or his good-nights." 

Shake sp. : 2 Henry IV., ill. 2. 

II. Techn ically : 

1 . Music : 

(1) An old name for a composition in an 
Impromptu style ; a fantasy. 

(2) A short piece of music without words. 

( Stainer £ Barrett.) 

2. Mental Phil. : The power or faculty called 
imagination, but so exercised as to bring into 
life mental pictures in which the grouping is 
founded on superficial points of similarity or 
other associations, rather than on the deeper 
and more natural affinities. The scenes nr 
beings generated by fancy are cleverly rather 
than thoughtfully delineated, they are charac- 
terized by odd conceits fitted to give momen- 
tary pleasure or amusement, but not power- 
fully to affect the emotions. Fancy is strong 
in children and women ; imagination in men 
of genius. 

3. Bot. : Viola tricolor. The name Fancy is 
given as a suggested explanation of the word 
Pansy, the common name for this flower. 
(Lyte, Ac.) 

B. J * adj. : Adapted to please the fancy 
rather than for use ; ornamental, elegant, fine 
as, fancy goods. 

«] The fancy: A slang term for sporting i 
characters generally,' but especially for prize | 
fighters, dog-fancieis, Ac. 

“As the patrons of the fancy are proud of their 
champions condition. "—Or. Eliot: Janets Hope >itancc, 
cli. ii. 

Cral ib thus d i scri m i nates between/a ncy and 
imagination : “ Fancy , considered as a power, 
simply brings the object to t.li* mind, or makes 
it appear ; but imagination, from image . . . 
is a power whirh presents the images or like- 
nesses of things. The fancy, therefore, only 
employs itself about things without regarding 
their nature ; but the imagination aims at 
tracing a resemblance, and getting a true 
copy. The fancy consequently forms combi- 
nations, either real or unreal, as chance may 
direct; but the imagi nation is seldonier led 
aatray. The fancy is busy in dreams, or when 
the mind is in a disordered state ; but the 
imagination is supposed to act when the in- 
tellectual powers are in full play. The fancy is 
employed on light and trivial objects, which 
are present to the senses ; the imagination 
soars above all vulgar objects, and carries us 
from the world of matter into the world of 
apirits, from time present to the time to come." 
(Crabb fEng. Synon.) 

fancy ball, s. A ball at which the 
guests appear dressed in fanciful or fantastical 
costumes, representative of real, historical, 
or imaginary personages. 

fancy-dress, s. The costume of guests 
at a fancy-ball. 

‘fancy- dressed, a. Dressed aa for a 
fancy-ball. (Dickens ; Pickwick , ch. xv.) 

fancy-fair, s. A bazaar where fancy 
goods are sold for aome charitable or bene- 
volent purpose. 


* fancy free, a. 

1. Free from the power of fancy or hnaginar 
tion. 

2. Free from the power or influence of love. 

"In maiden meditation, fancy-free." 

Shakes}). : Midsummer Sly fit s Dream. 1L 1. 

If Fancy is compounded with participles, 
as in the following examples, of which the 
aignifleation is obvious : fnney-bom, fancy- 
built , fancy-fed, fancy- framed, fancy -nurtured, 
fancy-woven, Ac. 

fancy line, s. 

Naut . : A down-haul line passing through a 
block at the jaws of a gaff. 

fancy mark, s. 

Med. : A nsevus ; a apot which may be of 
more than one kind on the skin of a child at 
birth, and which has been attributed to the 
influence of maternal imagination on the 
foetus. 

* fancy monger, s. A wbimaical i>er- 
aon ; a love-monger. 

"If I could meet that fancy-monger, I would five 
him some good counsel." — Shakes p. : At Vou Like It, 
III. 2. 

fancy price, s. A price or sum paid for 
anything so large and extravagant aa to 
deserve the name of fanciful. 

" Which Louis hnd long been desirous to purchase 
even at a fancy-price."— Macaulay : Hut. Eng , ch. 
xxlv. 

fancy roller, s. 

Carding : One placed immediately in ad- 
vance of the dofler, and provided usually with 
straight wire teeth, its function being to 
loosen up the wool on the main cylinder so 
that it may be taken up with facility by the 
dofl’er. 

* fancy sick, a. 

1. Applied to one whose imagination ia un- 
aonnd or distempered. 

2. Love-sick. 

" All fancy -tick ehe is and pale of cheer." 
Shnkesp. : Midsummer Wight's Dream, liL 2. 

fancy stocks, s.pl. In the United States 
any speems of stocks having no intrinsic or 
determinate value, and therefore affording an 
opportunity for stock -gambling, the fluctua- 
tions in their prices being mostly artificial. 

fancy-store, s. A store or shop where 
fancy-goods are sold. (American.) 

fancy work, s . Ornamental knitting, 
embroidery, crocheting, &c., worked by ladies. 

fan ^y, * fan sie, * fan-sy, v.i. & t. 

[Fancy, s.J 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To imagine ; to believe without aufticient 
grounds, or proof ; to suppose. 

" They swim in mirth and f untie that they feel 
Divioity within them breeding wings." 

Milton : P. L., ix. 1,009. 

* 2. To love. 

" Never did young man fancy 
With so eternal and so fixed a souL" 

Shaketp. : Troilus & Cressida, V. 2. 

B. Transitive : 

1. To conceive, to imagine ; to form as a 
conception in the mind. 

" He whom I fancy but can ne'er express." 

C. Dryden: Juvenal, sat vli. 

2. To suppose, to imagine or believe erro- 
neously, or without sufficient grounds or 
proof. 

*' Fancying wretched all that are not rich." 

Il'nbA .• Retirement 

3. To like, to be pleased with ; to take a 
fancy to. 

“ I never yet beheld that special face 

Which I conld fa ncy more than any other " 

Shakesp. Taming of the Shrew, ii. L 

* fand, * falnd, * fande, * fandicn, 
* faynd, * fond, * fonde, * fonden, 
fondie, * fondien, * fondin, * vonde, 

v.i. & t. [ A.S. fandian ; O. S. fandon ; O. Fris. 
/andia.] 

A. Intrans, : To try, to endeavour, to at- 
tempt. 

” Fell times haue Ich fonded to flitte It fro thought." 

William of Paler tie, 628. 

B. Transitive : 

1. To try, to prove, to assay. 

" Fnttde me, God, and ml hert wit thou ." — Psalm 
cxxxviii. 28. 

2. To tempt. 

" O tyme he [the Devil] cam to his smyththe alone 
him to fonde." St. Duttsfan, <9. 


* fand, prrt. of v. [Find, r.) 

fan dAn go, a [8p.) 

Music : 

1. A lively Spanish dance in triple time, 
derived from the Moors. It ia danced by two 
persona, inale and female, and accompanied 
by the aounda of the guitar. Die dancers 
have castanets which they beat in time to I he 
measure, though sometimes the male dancer 
beata a tambourine. 

2. The accompaniment of the dance de- 
scribed under 1. 

* fand er, • fond ^r, * vond ere, *. [Mid. 

Eng. fand; -er.) One who tries or tempts 
another ; a tempter. 

"The dyeuel Is the uondere.” AyenbUe, p. 116. 

* fand ding, * fand yng, * fond Inge, 
’fond ung, * vond mge, pr. par., a., A 
s. [Fand, v.] 

A. . B. As pr. ]sar. £ particlp. adj. : (8ee 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : A trial, a temptation. 

" Bring us ut of wo and k*re and of feondee f-md- 
inge." Old Eny. Homilies, 11. 28». 

fan -don, s . [Etyni. doubtful.) A large 

copper vessel in which the hot process of 
amalgamation ia conducted, blocks of copper 
being drawn around like tbe porphyry blocks 
in an arrastra, or machine for comminuting ore. 

* fane (1), s. [A.S. fana - a flag ; O. S. & O. H 
Ger. fano; O. Fris. fana, fana; M. H. Ger 
van ; lcel. fana; Sw . Jana; Dan. fane ; Goth 
fana.) [Vane.J 

1. A flag. 

" They trumpyd and her hanera displays 
Off eylk, sendtl, and many a fane ’ 

Richard Cceur tie Lion. 3.PW. 

2. A vane, a weathercock. 

" Fane of a stepylle, or other lyke. Chcruchu*. ren- 
tilegium — Prompt. Pare. 

fane (2), s. [Lat. fanum, from for = to speak.] 
A temple; a place dedicated or consecrated 
to religion ; a holy place, a sanctuary. (Only 
used in poetry.) 

“ Nor for more altars or more fanes repine." 

Crozall : Ovid ; Metamorphoses xllL 

* fane (3), s. [Faun.] A elf, a fain*. (KcofcA.) 

" Kjite was haunted wi‘ tifanef 

Train : Poet. Reveries. 

* fan'-er-cls, s. pi. [A dimin. from fane (1) s.) 
What is loose and flapping. 

" Look at her, man ; she's Juist like a hrowm* in a 
whhi-huss. wi' her fancrel .« o' duds Baffin* about her 
binder lets ."— Saint Patrick, ii. I IT. 

fan-fare, s. [Fr. , from Sp. fanfarra~ bluster, 
loud, boasting, from Arab, farfdr — loqua- 
cious (.Sfcewf.).] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1 . A sounding or flourish of trumpets, as od 
entering the lists. 

* 2. A lively piece played on hunting-horns 
during the chase. 

*3. Ostentatious boast or parade ; bravado. 

IL Music: 

1. A short passage for trumpets, such as is 
performed at coronations and other state 
ceremonies. In England they are known as 
flourishes, and are played by the trumpeters 
of the Household Cavalry, io the number of 
eight., all playing in unisou on E5 trumpets 
without valves. 

2. Certain flourishes in opera music are 
called fanfares, such as that announcing the 
arrival of the Governor, in Beethoven's opera 
of Fidelio. 

3. Any short, prominent passage of the 
brass, such as that of the trumpets and trom- 
bones (with the wood wind also) near the end 
of the fourth movement in Schumann’s E flat 
Symphony. (Grove: Diet. Music.) 

* fAn -fa ron, * fan-far oone, [Fr. fan- 
faron, from Sp . fanjarron = blustering.] 

]. A boaster; one who professes more than 
be can perform. 

2. A hully, a tyrannical person. 

“ Virgil makes Alness a bold avower of his own 
virtues, which, in the civility of our poets, is tbe 
character of o fanfaron or hector." — Dryden: On Dra- 
matic Poesy. 

fan fad* dn-ade, 8. [Fr. fanfaronnade, from 
Sp. fanfarronada, from fanfurron — bluster- 
ing ; fnnfarrntr = to bluster, to boast.] A 
swaggering, blustering, or boasting ; ostenta- 
tion, bluster. (Burke : Thoughts on Fr. Afl ) 


fate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, r 6% 
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* l&n' fju*-on-ade, v.i. [Fanfaronaqe, s.] 
To malie a flourish, show, or display. 

"With fanfaronading. musketry salvoes, uni) whAt 
•Ise " — Carlyle : French Revolution, pt. Ii.. bk. 1., 
ch. vlll. 

• f3rig, * fang - yn, * faunge, * fenge, 
* fong, * fongcn, * fongien, * fon, * fo, 

v.t. & i. [A.S. fanijmi, fon; Dut. range n ; 
I cel. fa; Sw. fa; Dan. faae ; Goth, fahan; 
Ger. fahen, fangen.] 

A . Transitive: 

1. To catch, to seize, to take. 

“He fellez thl folk©, and fangez thelre gudez." 

Destruction of Troy, 1,249. 

2. To receive, to accept, to get. 

** He willed® anon lu hya herte t ofange crlstendom.” 
Robert Of Gloucester, p. 73. 

3. To betake, to take. 

“ Unto Kaire his wey hefongeth ” 

Gower, I. 246. 

B. Ilefiex. : To betake. 

M Fenqen hcom toyaeiuenes and si o wen alle heoro 
hors.” Layamon, i. 25a 

C. Intransitive : 

1. To betake oneself, to begin. 

" Heo fang to cleopien to Crist.” 

Ht. Juliana, p. 31. 

2. To eudeavour. 

'• I shall fonge you to forther." 

Destruction of Troy, 699. 

3. To seize, to catch. 

M He fongede faste on the feleyghes ” 

Mortc Arthure, 8,309. 

4. To begio, to set to ; followed by on. 

"The reue . . . feng on to tellen hwueh word ha 
sende him ’ .ST. Juliana, p. 11. 

% To fang a well: To pour water into a 
pump, for restoring its power of operation. 

'• We believe, that to fang a utcll signifies to pour 
Into It sufficient liquid to set the pump at work 
again.”— Blackwood's Magazine, Sept. 1819. p 664. 

ng, * feng, * fenge, s. [A.S. fang = a 
taking, a seizing, * fangan = to seize, take 
[Fano, v.] ; led. fang = a catch of lisli ; Sw. 
fUng — a catch ; Ger. fong = a catch, a faug, 
a talon.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

* (I) The act of capturing, seizing, or taking. 

" To my purpos hreiffiy I will me haist. 

How gud Wallace was set amaug his fayis. 

To London with him Ulyffurd and Wallaug gais, 
Quhar kiug Eduuard was rycbt fayn oil that fang.” 
JFaftace, xi. 1.219. 

• (2) That which is caught or taken ; a 
thing caught ; prey. 

" Was thou not at me right now 
And fedd We wit thifang I trail T 

Cursor Mutidi, S.728. 

(3) A claw or talon. 

(4) The tusk of a boar or other animal by 
which the prey is seized and held ; a long, 
pointed tooth. 

M Two mastitis gaunt and grim her flight pursued t 
Aud oft their f.isteued fangs iu blood einhrued.' 

Dryden : Theodore & Bonoria, 118, 114. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A coil, or bead of a rope ; a noose, a 
trap. 

(2) The clutches or power of anything. 

*• Sei :ed by the relentless fangs of despotism.” — 
Fox : Speech, Jau. 1794. 

(3) Any shoot, or other thing by which hold 
can be taken. 

" The protuberant fangs of the yuca ."—Evelyn : 
Kalendarium Horteme. 

(4) Puwer of seizing, or holding : as when a 
pump of a well has lost the power of suction, 
so that the water does not rise in it, perhaps 
from something being wrong about the well, 
tbe piston is said to have lost the fang. In 
this case water is poured in for restoring the 
power of operation. Here it is used merely 
as denoting the power of apprehension, in a 
literal sense. For fang obviously signifies the 
hold which the pump, as it were, takes of the 
water for bringing it up. (Scotch.) 

II. Technically: 

1. Zoology: 

(1) The lower part of a tooth ; the portion 
imbedded in the jaw. 

(2) (PL) The poison teeth of a serpent. 
[Poison Kano.] 

(3) In the same sense as I. 1 (4). 

2. Machinery, £c. : 

(1) A long nail. 

(2) A projecting claw, as that on the reverse 
of a belt plate, which passes through the belt 
and is cleuched or riveted at the rear. 

(3) The tang of a tool. 


(4) A projecting tootb or prong io a lock, 
bolt, or tumbler. 

3. Nautical : 

" (1) The valve of a pump-box. 

(2) The bend of a rope. 

4. Mining : 

(1) A notch cut out lo the side of an adit to 
serve as an air-course. 

(2) Au air-pipe of wood in a ahaft ; an air 
main. 

(1) In a fang : So entangled as not to be 
able to escape. 

(2) To lose the fang : 

(a) Said of a pump when the water quits it. 

(&) To miss one's aim ; to fail In attempt ; 
to be disappointed in oae’s expectation of 
success. 

(3) To be taken in or with the fang : Said of a 
thief caught in the act. [Infangtbef.] 

" It ia statute be the lawe of this realmc, thataue 
thiefc of stolleu woodde, taken with the fang In ane 
vther Lordea landes, suld be arreisted with the wood, 
and sail sutler the law in his court, fra qubom the 
woodde was stolleu." — Skene : De Verborum Signif., 
av hfangthefc. 

fariged, a. [Eng . fang ; -ed.] 

I. Lit. : Furnished or provided with fangs. 

” Whom I will trust, as I will adders fanged." 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, iiL 4. 

* II. Figuratively : 

1. Furnished or provided with any instru- 
ments which can be used as faogs or tusks. 

** In chariots fanged with scythe they scour the field.” 
.4. Philips: The Briton, 

2. Having roots, rooted. 

“ Tears from the Alps a ridge of knotty oaks 

Deep fanged, and ancient tenants of the rocks.” 

Watts : Victory of the Poles. 

fXrig-irig, pr. par. or a. [Fano, r.] 

A. & B. /Is pr. par. £ participi. adj . : (See 
the verb). 

fanging pipes, s. pi. 

Mining: A main of wooden pipes used as 
air-conductors. 

* fari -gle, s. [Prob. a dimin. from ./frng = to 
take.] A trifle, a silly fancy, a crotchet. 

*' Which ia not wuute easy lye to swerue into Dewe 
f angles . " — Udal Timothy, i v. 

* fan gled (gled as geld), * fan-gelde,a. 

[Eng. fangl(e) ; -«/.] Gaudy, showy, vainly 
decorated ; fantastical. 

"Be uot as in our ft ngled world, a garment 
Hotter than that it covers.” 

Shakesp.: Cymbeline. v. 4. 

^ Obsolete, except ia the compound new- 
fangled (q.v.). 

*fari glc-ness, fan-gle-nesse,s. [Eng. 
fungle ; -ness.] The state of being gaudily or 
fantastically ornamented ; fantasticalness. 

“With uewe fanglenetse, or with ouer sumptuous 
expenees."— Sir T. Elyot : Govemour, bk. ii., ch. iii. 

fSrig'-less, a. [Eog. fang; -fess.] Destitute 
of fangs or teeth ; toothless. 

“So that his power, like to a/an^ewlion, 

May offer, but not hold.” 

Shukesp. : 2 Henry IV., lv. 1. 

fari'-got, s. [Ital. fangotto — a bundle.] A 
quantity of wares, as raw silk, &c., from one 
to two and three-quarter cwt. 

* fang yn, v.t. [Fano, v.] 

fan -ion (ion as yun), s. [Fanon.] 

1. Mil. : A small flag or banner carried with 
the baggage of a brigade. 

2. Naut. : A small flag used in surveying 
stations. 

* farik, v.t. [Fano, *.] 

1. To seize, to entangle. 

2. To fold sheep. 

farik, s. [Fank, v.] A sheep-cot, a pen. 

“ In the vicinity of the farmer'3 dwelling there is a 
pen, here called a fank, erected of atone and turf.''— 
Agr. Sure. Stirl., p. 293. 

* fanne, s. & v. [Fan.] 

* fan -nel, s. [Fanon.] 

fan-ner, s. [Eng. fan, v. ; -er.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : One who, or that which 
fans, or acts as a fan. 

II. Technically : 

1. Agric. : A winnowing machine ; a fan. 

" The winnowing machine, or corn funner, from the 
best infonuation. made it= first appearance at Haw- 
ick.''— Slat. Acc. P. Hawick, viii. 626. 


2. Domest. : A circular configuration made- 
up of vanes, or flat diecs, placed in a wiudow, 
door, Ac., and act in motion by the current of 
air passing through it, to purify and freshen 
the atmosphere in a room, Ac. ; u ventilator. 

fan'-mrig, pr. par., a., & s. [Fan, p.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See- 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : Tin* act or process of causing 
a current of air to pass over by a fun ; the pro- 
cess of winnowing corn with a fan. 

"Others take thie/nnnoi// for that discovery which 
shall he made at the day of Judgment.” — Goodwin: 
Works, vol. v., pt. ii.. p. 144. 

fanning-breeze, s. 

Naut. : A light, gentle breeze, just sufficient 
to till the light sails, as they extend or collapse 
by tbe action of the air and the motion of the 
vessel. 

fanning machine, fanning mill, s. 

A machine or apparatus for winoowiag com 
by a blast of air. 

ian on, “fan-nel, 'fan nom, “fan one,. 
* fan un, fan unc, * fan-noon, * phan- 

un, s. [Fr./aitoii, from Low Lat. fano, phano, 
from O. II. Ger. fano — a banner,] 

I. Ord. Lang.: A flag, a banner; especially 
the church banner carried in processions. 

II. Technically: 

1. Eccles. : A word used in Old English in- 
ventories fora maniple. Jlabillon observes that 
the word lias three meanings : (1) a napkin ; (2) 
a maniple, or sudarium ; and (3) a corporale. 
Georgius says that the/a?io>i or phanon worn, 
by the popes when celebrating mass pontifi- 
cally, is the same as the orale, and is a veil of 
four colours in stripes, which is put ou after 
the girdle, is turned back over the head till 
the chasuble is put on, after which it is 
brought down over the shoulders and breast. 
(Pugin: Gloss. Eccles. Ornaments.) It was also 
applied to the white linen cloth in which the 
laity made their oblations at the altar. 

“ Fanun or fatten. Fanula, tnanipulus." — Prompt. 
Pare. 

2. Med. : A splint of a particular shape, em- 
ployed in fractures of the thigh aud leg, to 
keep the bones in contact. The fanons are 
divided into true and false. Tbe true fanon 
consists of a cylinder of straw, strongly sur- 
rounded by a cord or riband, io the centre of 
which a stick is usually placed to ensure its 
solidity. The false consists of a thick piece of 
linen, made flat like a compress, and folded at 
the extremities. It was placed between the 
fractured limb and the true fanon. The c7tap- 
fanon is a large piece of common cloth, placed 
between the fractured limb and the /anon, oa 
which the fanon or lateral cplints are rolled. 
(Dunglison : Med. Diet.) 

fan-ta'-^i a, s. [Ital.] 

Mus. : A composition in a style in which 
form is snbsert ient to lancy. It seems to have 
been a descendant of the madrigal, and was 
the immediate predecessor of the term Sonata. 

* fan -ta-§ie, s. [Fantasy.] 

* frin ta-£ied, a. [Eag. fantasy ; -ed.] 

1. Filled with fancies or imaginations. 

•• I find the people etmngely fantu* icUf 

Shakesp. : Ring John, iv. 2. 

2. lmagiued, imaginary, fancied. 

M Things Dot scene lint fantasied.” — Fox: Martyrs w 
p. 296. 

* fan tasm, “fan tesme, * phan'-tasm, 

s. [Lat. phantasma, from Gr. ^diraafia (phan- 
tftsma), from <J>acrd£w (phantazo) = to make 
visible : <f>aiuut ( phaind )— to appear, to shine: 
O. Fr. fantasme ; Sp„ Port., A ltal./uatasma.] 
[Phantom.] Something which appears to tbe 
imagination ; a phantasm ; a phantom. 

“ It . . imagines by those ftntatms that are repre- 
sented unto it."— Bp. Ball: Tempt at ions Repelled, 
Dec. 1. 

* fan tasq ue (que as k), a. [Fr.] Fan- 
tastic, wl musical. 

*’ lu, f ant tisqtie appositloU-" E. B. Br acning. 

* fan-tast, s. [Fantasie.] One whose miod 
is tilled with fantastic, whimsical, or strange 
ideas. 

" Ho is a quiet aud subluueeathusiast. with a strong 
tinge of the funtastf— Coleridge. {Vgilrie.) 

f&n t&s'-tic, * fan tas-tick, fan tas- 
tieke, * fan tas tike, “ fan-tas-tique, 

o. A s. [Fr. fantastique, from Gr. <f>avTaarocds 


boil, boy; poiit, jovW; cat, 5 ell, ehorus, £hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, ^enophon, exist, ph — f~ 
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(phuritustikos), from ^avrdCot (phantazo) — to 
make visible ; cf. Port. & ItaL fantastico.] 

I Fancy.] 

A. ^[5 adjective : 

1. Fanciful ; bred or existing only In the 
imagination ; not real ; imaginary, visionary. 

"By thinking uii/a«r«.»f»r aumiM< i r's limt,” 

.shakesp. : ltivhmd II., I. 8. 

2. Full of or character -need by fancy or con- 
ceit. 

" Without st'iiKelesM pli rases ami fantastick ailrcta- 
tions." — Granvitl : Err. i. 

* 3. Unreal ; apparent only; having the 
nature of a phantom. 

4. Whimsical, capricious, fanciful; indulg- 
ing in the vagaries of fancy or imagination. 

"That my/u mind may prove 

The torment# it (Im rvcs t>» try.” 

Rochester : A .Sony. 

5. Exhibiting fanciful or grotesque appear- 
ances ; odd, grotesque. 

•• Liko an angry ape 

Plays such fantastic tricks beioie nigh Heaven, 

As luake the angels weep." 

Shakesp. : Measure for JUvutnrt, 11. 2. 

* G. Incredible, prodigious. 

"Who bath dune tu-duy uiad and fantastic execu- 
tion." Shakesp, : Trail us k Vre.uuia, v. 6. 

* 7. Imaginative. 

*8. Uncertain, fickle, capricious. 

“Nor happiness can I. uor misery feel. 

From /my turn of her fantastic wheel. * 

Prior : Henry k Emma. 

* B. As subst. : A fantastic, whimsical, or 
conceited person. 

*’A vain fantastic , that takes proud clothes to be 
part of himself."— lip. Jackson: H'orAi, in. 62. 

fan tas -tic al, * fan tas tie-all, a. [Eng. 

fantastic; -al.j The same as Fantastic (q.v.). 

" I will be 110 couipuuiou of such misled, fantastical 
fellows.’*— Runyan : Pity rim's Progress, pt. i. 

H For the difference between fantastical and 
fanciful , see Fanciful. 

* fan-tas tic-al -l-ty, $. [Eng. fantastical; 
-ity. ] Famasticalness. 

"No affectation, fantasticality, or distortion dwelt 
in him ."— Carlyle : Miscell., iv. 146. 

fau-tas-tic-al ly, adv. [Eng. fantastical; 
•b/.J In a fantastic, fanciful, whimsical, or 
grotesque mauner. 

" A a springing high the silver dew 
In wh iris fantastically flew." 

Byron : The Giaour '. 

fan-tas'-tic-al-ness, 5. [Eng. fantastical ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being fantas- 
tical ; whimsicality ; grotesqueness ; caprice. 

" Put him out of conceit with it. by haring con- 
vinced him of the fantasticalness of it."— Tillotson: 
Works. (Prei) 

* fhn-tas' tl 919m, s. [Eng. fantastic ; -ism.] 
The quality of being fantastic ; fautastical- 
liess. 

•’ Not only does the introduction of these imaginary 
being# permit greater f antasticism of incident, but in- 
finite fantasticism of treatment ."— Raskin : Modern 
Painters . pt. iv., ch. viL. § 7. 

* fan tas' tic-ly, adv. [Eng. fantastic ; -fy.] 
In a fantastic manner ; fantastically. 

“ He iB neither too fnntastiely melancholy. ... or too 
rashly choleric.”— Ben Jonson : Cynthia's Revels, ii. 1. 

* fan-tas' tic-ness, fan-tas-tlck ness, 

s. [Eng. fantastic ; -ness.] Fantasticalness, 
eaprice, humour. 

"By their own supine negligence Mid fantastick. 
ness. —Howell : Letter*, bk. ii.. let. 69. 

* fan-tas ’-ti-co, s. [ 1 tal . ] One full of whims 
or fancies ; a fantastical, whimsical, or capri- 
cious person. 

"Such antic, lisping, affecting fantasticoes, these 
new tuners of accents. "Shakesp. : Romeo <t Juliet, 
iL 4. 

* fan -ta-sy, * fan-ta-sie, * fan ta sye, 
■* fante-sy, s. [O. Fr. fantasie ; Sp., Port., 
& Ital. fantasia.] [Fancy, s ] 

1. Fancy, imagination. 

" He theion fixeth all his/anf«me.“ 

Spenser: Hymn in Honour of Love. 

2. An idea or conception of the mind. 

"Full of hateful /antaot#." 

Shakesp. : Midsummer Sights Dream , 1. 2. 

3. A mental image ; a phantom ; a dream. 

Away, vain fantasies /—doth leas of power 

Dwell round thy summit, or thy cliffs invest." 

He man* : View from Castro. 

4. Whin], caprice, fancy, humour, indication. 

*’ To please h is fan tasie.' ’ Shakesp. : Othello, 111. S. 

5. Love, inclination. 

" Fie on sinful fantasie t ’ 

Shakesp. Merry Wive* of Windsor, T. 5. 


* lan tiv-sy, v.t. & i. [Fantasy, v.] 

A. Trans. : To imagine, to fancy. 

B. Intrans. : To fancy, to imagine, to believe. 

" He fa nUuiieth tliua."— Udal : John x. 

fan to cctni (ccini as 9he' ne), s. pi. 

[Ital.] 

1. Puppets made to perform by concealed 
wires or strings. 

2. Dramatic representations, at which pup- 
pets are made to perform ; a marionette show. 

fan tom, * fan tome, • fan -turn, s. 

I Phantom.] 

fan tom corn, 5. [Phantom-corn.] 

* fant' sy, s. [Fancy, $.] 
fan'-un, s. [Fanon.] 

* fap, a. [Etyrn. doubtful.] Muddled, fuddled. 

*• And being fap, sir, was, an they any, cashiered."— 
Shakesp. : Merry Wives of Windsor, i. L 

fa-quir, s. [Fakir.] 

far, * fcor, * fcorr, * fer, * ferr, * for, 
* fur, * furre, * fyrre, * ver, a. k adv. 
[A.S. feor ; cogn. with Dot. ver ; Icel .fjarri; 
Sw. fjerran; Da. Jjern; O. H. Ger. ver = far 
(a): verro = far (adv .) ; Ger. fern ; Guth. 
fairra ; Or. vepav ( j>eran)= beyond; Sans, 
paras = beyond ; para = far, distant.] 

A. As adjective : 

I* Literally; 

1. Distant ; a long way off ; separated by a 
wide space from another place. 

“ We have come from a far country." — Joshua lx, 6. 

2. The more distaot of two; the further: 
as, the far side of a horse, Ac. ; opposed to 
near (q.v.). 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Remote from one's purpose, intent ioa, or 
wishes. 

" lull is euer/ur him fro. * Early Eng. Poems, p. 6. 

* 2. Remote or removed ia affection ; not 
near or close ; alienated. 

" Those that are far from thee shall perish ."— Psalm 
lxxilL 27. 

B. ris adverb : 

L Literally: 

1. In a great extent of space or distance ; at 
a great distance ; widely. 

" And the king weUt forth . . and tarried in a place 
that was/irr off. — % Samuel xv. 17. 

2. To a great distance. 

“ Ich hah be go mini mile 
Wei feor biyoude weste." 

King Horn, 1,177. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To a certain point, degree, or distance : 
as. So far things have gone well. 

“It ia so far from being our duty to unite ourselves 
to them," — DaxUi : Apology for Reformed Vt.urches. 

2. In gTeat part ; to a great extent. 

"The night is far spent, the day ia at hand." — Rom. 
xiiL 12. 

3. In a great proportion ; greatly, exceed- 
ingly. 

" Wbich/ar exceeds his skill.” 

Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 8L. 

4. Distantly, widely, vaguely. 

“Shall we sparingly show you far off the Dauphin’s 
meaning V'Shake&p. : Benry L 2. 

5. Deeply. 

" He did look fa r into the service of the time. - * 
Shakesp.: Alls Well That End* l»eK. L 2. 

6. Distantly in time : remotely. 

Tf For the difference between far and distant, 
see Distant. 

•j (l) By far: In a very great measure ; very 
greatly ; exceedingly. 

(2) From far: From a distant country; from 
a great distance. 

(3) Far other: Very different. 

(4) So far as : As regards. 

II Far is largely used in composition with 
the senses of at or to a distance ; widely : as, 
far-beaming , far-dreaded, far- darting , far-echo- 
ing, far-extended, far-extending , far-glancing, 
far-looking, far-piercing, far-resounding, far- 
shooting , fur sjireatling, far-stretched, &c. 

* far about, s. A wandering, a digression. 

“What need these far-aboutsf"— Puller : Holy War. 

far away, far-awa’, a. 

1. Lit. : Distant, remote, as to place. 

" The relics that are fetched fcme /ar-awa* kirks and 
sae forth." — Scott : Antiquary, ch. xili. 


2. Distant as to consanguinity. 

“ Fate’* u fur. a wa' cousin of uilue. "—.Scoff .* Rob Roy 
ch. xlv. 

far brought, a. 

1. Jit.: Fetched or brought from a great 
distance. 

* 2. Fig, : Far-fetched : as, far-brought con- 
clusions. 

far cast, a. 

1. Lit.: Thrown to a distance. 

*2. Divined, augured. 

* far-caster, * fercastor, e. A diviner, 

a soothsayer. 

“ Mirny wordy# hade the we«h, wine of hla dodlo, 
lu fcle thhigen furwine, and a/<-rcaaf<-r." 

Destruction of Troy, 1,941. 

* far casting, * fercastynge, a. Al $. 

A. As adjective: 

]. Lit. : Throwing to a distance. 

2. Divining, auguring; farsighted. 

B. As subst. : Divination, augury, far-sight- 
edness. 

“Of aotyltee, and of malice, and of fcrcastyngc the! 
paeaen alle roeu undre beveiie."— Muundeville, p. 219. 

far distant, a. A long way otf, either in 
space or time. 

far -famed, a. Celebrated far and oear ; 
widely known. 

"The fur-famed castle of the Elector Palatine wa» 
turned luto a heap of ruim.’’— Macaulay : Hut. Eng., 
ch. xi- 

* far-fet, a. Far-fetclied. (Lit. & Fig.) 

" York, with all hus/urfet policy.” 

Ehakctp. : 2 Henry VI., iiL L 

* far- fetch, s, A deeply-laid or cuuning 

stratiigem. 

"But Jeauitu have deejer reache# 
lu all their pditick/ur./. tches.” 

Butler : Hudlbr.**, pt. UL, c. 1L 

* far-fetch, v.t. To bring froru far ; to draw 
conclusions remote from or little justified by 
the premises. 

“To fur-fetch the name of Tartar from a Hehasw 
word.’*— Fuller. 

far fetched, a. 

1. Lit. : Brought from a far or distant place. 

" We traced the far-fetched gold uuto the mine." 

Drydcn : To the Lord Protector, xrxl. 

2. Fig. : Studiously sought ; elaborately 
strained ; oot easily or naturally introduced. 

“Hia discredit in hi# over-a trained and far-fetched 
derivation#."— Fuller : Puguh bight ; Direct tons fm 
Index. 

*far-forth,*fer forth, odr. [Fabfobth.] 

* far most, * fer-most, a. [Farmost.] 
far-off, a. Distant, remote. 

“ 1 hear the far-off curlew sound," 

Milton : 11 Peiueroso, 74. 

far-seeing, a. 

1. Lit. : Able to see to a great distaace ; far- 
sighted. 

2. Fig. : Calculating long before the results 
of any action. 

far seen, a. 

L Lit. : Seen at or from a great distance. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Far-sighted ; looking far before one ; as, 
a far-seen mau. 

2. Well-versed ; accomplished : as, one far- 
seen in mediciue, &e. 

far-sighted, a. 

I. Lite i ally : 

1. Seeing to a great distance. 

2. Not able to perceive distinctly objects 
near at hand. 

IL Fig. : Looking far ahead ; calculating 
long before the probable results of any action 
or course of conduct. 

“ The oue human beiug » ho was able to mialead that 
fnr-Sighteil and sure-footed judgeineut.”— Macaulay: 
Hist. Eng., ch, riL 

* far-sightedly, adv , With careful fore- 
thought. 

far-sightedness, s. The quality of being 
far-sighted. 

“ Men who are distinguished rather hy wariness 
than by far-sightedness." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. L 

far sought, a. 

L Lit.: Sought at or from a great distance. 
2. Fig. : Far-fetched ; abstruse : as, far- 

sought learning. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p 5 t, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son:, mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, re, ce = e ; cy=a. qu = ltw. 


far— fardung 
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* far, v.t. [Far, a.] To remove to a distance. 

'• I am aure I wjeh the man wna furred who plagues 
bta bruin* wi' striking out u«w words." — Mrs. Haskell 
Sylvia's Lovers, ch. x. 

* far (1). *. A journey, an expedition. [Fare, a.] 

far (2), s. [A.S./earA.] The young of swine ; 
a litter or farrow of pigs. [Farrow.] 

" For now is the loss of tbe/ar of the bow 
M ore grout than the loss of two calves of the cow." 

Tusser. {John ton.) 

far'-&d, s. [From Michael Faraday, the great 
electrician,] 

Elect.: 10? natural units = l ohm, the mea- 
sure of electro-magnetic capacity. 

fa r&d -ic, a. [Eng. farad; -ic ; Fr. faru - 
* diqnc .] Pertaining or relating to faradisation 
(q.V.) 

f&r -a-dl^m, * [Eng./arcwf; -ism.] The same 
as faradisation (q.v.). 

fSx-a-di^-a'-tion, s, [From the name of the 
discoverer, and Eng. stiff, -isafion.] 

Elect . : The medical application of the 
magneto-electric currents, discovered by Fara- 
day in 1837. 

far -and, * far-ande, *far-rand, *far- 
ant, * far-rant, a. [Prob. a corruption of 
favorand, from to favour = to tie like. Dr. 
Morris suggests Gael, farranta = stout, brave.] 
[Favour, v .] 

* 1. Handsome. 

“ If thay weiefiirnnde and fre as fayte to bcholde," 

E. Eng A Hit. Poem*; Cl eat met*, 607. 

* 2. Pleasing, pleasant. 

" Lest le* thou leue my tale farande. w 

E. Eng AUit. Poems; Pearl , B6S. 

* 3. Joyous, joyful, merry. 

" The solace of the solmpiiete in that sale dured 
Of that/itmnrf lest, tyl fayled the suune.’ 

E. Eng. AUit. Poetnt; Cleanness, 1,758 

4. Sagacious, quick, clever. 

"Look up, like a /arrant beast — hae ye n.ae pity ou 
your master, nor nae thought about him ava, nn him 
in sic a plisky? Rrowiie of Bodtbeck, Ji. 236. 

far an dam§, * far-an-dains, s. [Fr. fer- 
randine.] 

Fabric: A species of cloth, partly of silk 
and partly of wool. 

“The Lords fell to consult and debate if the said 
net. prohibiting all clothes made of silk stuffs to be 
worn by any except the privileged persons, reached to 
fnrandalm ; which are part silk, part hair. '-Foun- 
tain) mil, 3 Suppl. Dec., p. 2. 

far' and ly, * far-ant-ly, a. [Eng. farand ; 

1. Comely, handsome. 

2. Orderly, becoming, decent. 

* far' and man, s. [A.S. fnra = a traveller, 
ami Eng. »w‘n.) A traveller, a merchant 
stranger. (Skene.) 

fa-rS.n'-do-la, s. [Ital. ; Fr. farandoule.] A 
dance popular among the peasants of the 
south of France and the neighbouring part of 
Italy. It is performed by men and women 
taking hands, and forming a long line, and 
winding in and out with a waving motion. 
The manner of taking hands is peculiar. The 
men and women are placed alternately, each 
man’s right hand is held by a woman’s right 
hand, and his left by the left hand of another 
■woman, so that along the line, when seen 
from the front of the row, there is a woman's 
face and a man’s back, and the reverse. The 
dance is sometimes made the means of fanning 
popular excitement. . . . The figures of the 
Farandola, by the name of the Spanish 
Dance, were well known in English ball- 
rooms thirty years since. (Stainer <£ Barrett.) 

far j e , 5. [Fr. =a stuffing in meat ; a fond and 
dissolute play ( Cotgravc ), from farcer = to 
stuff ; Lat. fuicia ; Ital. farm.] 

* I. Seasoning, stuffing, fee., of meat ; force- 
meat. 

*2. A composition of different foods. 

3. Originally a petty show exhibited in the 
street ; now a recognised performance at the 
theatres. The dilfeieuee between comedy and 
farce is that the former keeps to nature ami 
probability, and therefore is confined to cer- 
tain laws allowed by critics ; whereas farce 
sets asitle all laws upon occasion. Its end is 
to make merry, and it sticks at nothing that 
may further it. Hence the dialogue is usually 
low, the persons of inferior rank, the fable or 
action trivial or ridiculous, and nature and 


truth everywhere heightened and exaggerated 
to make more palpable ridicule. 

“ Farce Ib that hi poetry which protewiue is in 
ptetme. The person* and actions of a farce are all 
unnatural. «ud the uiauiiera false, that Is, Inconsistent 
with the characters of mankind."— Drydm : Parallel 
of Poetry A Painting. 

4. Ridiculous or empty aliow or parade ; 
mere show. 

* far^e, farse, * farsen, 1 faarce, v.t. 
[Faroe, s.] 

I. Literally: 

1. To stuff, as with forcemeat ; to fill with 
atulfing. 

2. To stuff, to fill. 

'■ Ills tippet was n.yf arsed ful of knives/' 

Chaucer: C. T. (Pro!.). 238. 

3. To fatten, to swell out. 

" If thou would’Bt/arce thy lean ribs" 

Ben J onion. 

II. Figuratively: 

1. To stuff, to fill. 

*' His liolye feelyiifjfe faythefnll folke are farted full 
of heresies. — Si r T. More Worket , p. 614. 

2. To swell out, to puff. 

" The farced title running fore the king." 

Shakesp. : Henry 1'., Iv. 1. 

* far^e-ment, s. [Eng farce; -meuf.] The 
stuffing of meat ; forcemeat ; stuffing of any 
kind. 

’They eften spoil a good dish with improper sauce 
ami unsavoury /orcein — Feltham : Resolves, pt. i., 
res. 93. 

far 5cur, s. [Fr.] A writer of farces ; a 
joker. 

far -91-cal (1), a. [Eng. fartfe ) ; -teal.] Of 
or pertaining to a faree ; like a farce ; ludi- 
crous, droll, comical. 

“Whether the Alchemist befarcicalor ■not,"— Hurd : 
Froinncet of the Drama, ch. iv. 

far -91 -cal (2), a. [Eng. farcy ; -cal.] Of or 
pertaining to the disease called farcy. 

far’ -cl cal ly, adv. [Eng. farcical ; dy.] In 
a farcical, ludicrous, or comical manner. 

far -ci cal-ncss, s. [Eng. farcical; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being farcical. 

far'-9il -itc, s. [Eng. farce, a. ; suif. -lite (Min.) 
(q.v.).] 

Min. : Pudding-stone. 

far -51 men, s. [Lat.] 

Vet. ; The same as Farcy (q.v.). 

*far9'-mg, pr. par., a., Sc s. [Farce, i\) 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
tlie verb). 

C. -4s subst. : Stuffing for meat, forcemeat. 

“To make broth anil farcing, and that full dewly.** 
Interlude of Jacob A Esnit (1566'. 

* far -cost, * fare eostc, * v re cost, s. 

[leel farkostr, farskostr ; Sw. feerkost.] 

1, A boat, a ship. 

" A! tha that in that farcott ferd, 

Ware med." Metrical Homilies, p. xlx. 

2. A journey, a voyage. 

“Brieu blue gau frceaie of hinfareeoste." 

Layamon, iii. 234. 

* farc'-tate, a. [Lat. farctus, pa. par. of 
farcio = to stuff.] 

Bot. : Stuffed, full ; without vacuities. Ap- 
plied to a leaf, stem, or pericarp, in opposi- 
tion to one that is hollow or tubular. 

far'-9y, *far-cln, s. [Ft. farcin; Ital. far- 
cina, from Lat. farcio — to stuff, because it 
swells out the legs of horses.] 

Vet. : A disease in horses, closely allied to 
glanders. There are two forms of the disease: 
(1) Glanders, malia, &c.. affecting the pituitary 
membrane, and occasioning a profuse dis- 
charge from the nostrils, with pustular erup- 
tions or small tumours, which soon suppurate, 
being attended by symptoms of malignant 
fever, and gangrene of various parts ; (2) being 
the same disease, but appearing in the shape 
of small tumours (farcy-buds) about the legs, 
lips, face, neek, &c., of the horse ; sometimes 
very painful, suppurating and degenerating 
into foul ulcers. They are often seen toge- 
ther. (DnnQlison.) When the disease causes 
distended appearance of the Ivmphatic vessels, 
it is called Bud or Button Farcy; when con- 
fined to dropsical accumulations in and about 
the legs. Water Farcy. 


farcy- bud, & 

Vet. : A little tumour which appears on the 
faee, neck, or inside of the thigh of liorsca. 
It is generally the first indication of Farcy. 

fard, *faird, *feird, v.t. [Fr.furder.] 

1. To paint over. 

“ Ifo found that beauty which lie had left innocent 
farded and Hupl.lnticatod with some court drug."— 
Wilson: Hut. James /. 

2. To smear or slur over. 

“ Nor wili my conscience permit »ue to/efrd or daub 
over the causes of divine wrath." — Scott. Old Mor- 
tality, ch. xxl. 

3. To embellish, to set off, to adorn. 

"They lunak r feigned heart with the vail of fainted 
language. ’ — C alder wood. 

* fard(l), s. [Fard, v.] Paint, colour. 

" Rublted with Spanish wool, painted with French 
fard Whitaker . Review of Oibbon's History. 

* fard (2), * farde, falrd, s. [Fare, t>.] 

1. Course, motion. 

“Than Italy ala none 

8che leuis, and with Bwift/^rdegan to fle,"’ 

Douglas : Virgil, 22fl. 46. 

2. Force, violence, ardour. 

" At last King Feredech seal id tho myddd ward of 
Pichtis approaetieaud fo discomtitoure, ruschit with 
si e fanle ainau^his eimymes thal he was excludit fra 
Iii* awin folkis. ^ — Bellemlcne : Chron., bk. X., ch. viiu 

3. A blast, or current of wind. 

“ He with grete/ardfj of windis flaw throw the skye.' 

Douglas 1 irgil, *.*2. 20. 

To make a faird : To make a bustle, 
fard’-age (ago as ig), s. [Fr.] 

Kaut. : Dunnage, loose wood, coir, Ac., 
stowed among cargo to prevent it from shifting, 
or placed below dry goods to keep them from 
being injured by bilge- water. 

*far'-del ( 1 ), 1 far-dil, s. [0. Fr., a dimin. 
of farde - a burden ; Low Lat. fardeVus ; 
Ital. farddlo ; Sp. & To it. fardel ; Fr .fardeau. 
Prob. from Arab, fardah = a package ] 

I. Lit. : A bundle, a pack, a package. 

" He sigh a man sittynge with hiae/artfefi in the 
street ."—Wycliffe : Judges x ix. 17. 

II. Figuratively: 

1. Anything cumbersome or inconvenient. 

" Who would/urdv/i lienrf 
To grunt and sweat under a weary life," 

Shaketp.: Hamlet, iii L 

2. A piece, a fragment. 

" The Bchild mfardiULs can fle In feild." 

(Jawain A Golegra*, iv. 2. 

fardel bound, s. 

Vet . : A term applied to sheep and cattle 
when suffering from a disease caused by the 
retention of food in the third stomach, or 
maniplns. It frequently arises from the eating 
of over-ripe clover, vetches, or rye-grass : the 
food being tough and indigestible, thcstoiuach 
is unable to moisten and concoct it with suffi- 
cient speed, and fresh quantities being taken 
in, the stomach becomes overgorged, and at 
last paralyzed and affected with chronic in- 
flammation. 

* far del (2), s. [A contr. of farthing-deal 
(q.v.).J* A fourth part. 

Fardel of land : The fourth part of a yard- 
land (q.v.). 

* far -del, * far- die, v.t. [Fardel, «.] To 
make or pack up in bundles. 

“ Tilings ovdevly, for died up under heads, are most 
portable.’ '—Fuller: Holy state, p. 164. 

* far'-dcr, a. i adv. [Farther.) 

* fard’-ing, s. [Farthing.] 

* fard'-Ing, a. [Etym. doubtful.) 

far ding-bag. s. The first stomach of a 
ruminant animal, in which green food lies until 
it is chewed over again ; the rumen. 

* fard -in-gale (1), s. [Farthingale.] 

* fard'-in-gale (2), $. [Farding-deal.] 

* fard'-ing-deal,* fard ing dale, ‘ fard- 
ing-dcle,s. [A.S. jeortltun t — n lonrtli part ; 
cltbl ~ a part, a portion.] An old measure of 
land, supposed to have been the fourth part 
of an acre. [Yard-land.] 

far'-dle, v.t. [Fardel, v.] 

* fard ung, s. [A.S. fyrdivg.] An expedi- 
tion, a journey. 

" Marines liflode huuen enrtbc Is fardung.’' 

Old Eng. Homilies, IL 189. 


boil, bo^; pout, cat, 9ell, chorus. 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph - f. 

-cian, -tian — shan. -tlon, -sion — shun ; -tion, -§ion - zh un. -cious, -tious, -sious = shus, -blc, -die, <tc. bel, d^L 
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fare — farm 


faro, * far-en, v.i. [A.S. Jara.ii ; cogn. with 
Put. varen ; Icel. fara ; Dan. fare ; Sw. fara ; 

O. H. Ger. fa ran ; Ger. Jahren ; Goth, faran — 
to go, farjon = to convey ; Gr. jropfvw ( poreub ) 
= to couvey, 71-opeuo/i.ai ( poreitomai ) = to 
travel, from ™pos ( poros ) = a passage, nepdu 
(perao) - to pass tlirnugh ; Lat. experior.) 
[Fah, Fehrt.] 

• 1. To go, to travel, to pass, to journey, to 
move forward. 


So on It a film* and to the border comes 
Of Udell. J>»U»n P. L., tv. 13b 


* 2. To depart. 


• 3. To pass by. 

« By forty dayez wern farm, ou fuhle no flescb 
Btyrytfd.’ 

Early Eng Alht Poems ; Clean nett, 403 

4. To be in any state, whether good or bad ; 
to be attended with any circumstances or con- 
ditions fortunate or unfortunate. 

•• How has thou farm In far laud ?" 

Towneleff Mysteries. p. 4B. 

5. To live ; to be entertained or provided 
with food. 

" There wan a certain rich man . . . which fared 
sumptuously every day ."—Luke xvi. l'J. 

6. ( Impersonal ) : 

(1) To proceed in any train of consequences, 
good or bad ; to turn out, to result. 

' So /are* it when w itb truth falsehood contends." 

Milton . P. iil. 443. 


(2) To happen to any one, whether well 
or ill. 

" Right Its it fart on the same wyse 
By thaw that in purgatory lyese." 

If a mpole ; Pncke of Conscience, 3,438. 


fare, s. [A.S. faru, from Juran = to go, travel ; 
O. Fris. fara, fere, fare ; Icel .for.] 

* \. A journey, an expedition, especially by 
water ; a departure on a journey. 

•* Fyndcz he a fayT schyp to the fare redy." 

Early Eng. Allit. Poems ; Cleanness, 98. 

♦ 2. A company ; a body of attendants on a 
journey. 

»» Brien bonuede his fare." Layamon, iii 1S2. 


3. The price charged for the conveyance of a 
person by land or sea ; the sum paid for con 
veyanee oo a journey. 

4. The person or persons conveyed in any 
vehicle. 

* 5. State or condition of being ; welfare. 

•'Then may thou frayst my fare." 

Oawin & (he Grene Knight, 409. 


* 6. Bustle, ado, disturbance, excitement. 

“ Wbate rneneth all this mcry fare I" 

Chaucer : Court of Love. 1.414. 


7. Provisions ; food of the table ; entertain- 
ment. 

” My lord, eat also, though the fare Is coarse.* 

Tennyson : Geraint A Enid, 1,057. 

8. The quantity of fish taken in a fishing- 
boat. 


9. The fishing season for cod. 

^ Crabb thus discriminates between fart and 
provision : “These terms are alike employed 
for the ordinary concerns of life, and may 
cither be used in the limited sense for the 
food one procures, or in general for whatever 
necessary or convenience is procured ; to the 
term fare is annexed the idea of accident ; 
provision includes that of design ; a traveller 
on the continent must frequently be contented 
with humble fare, unless he has the precaution 
of carrying his provisions with him.” ( Crabb : 
Eng. Synon.) 


fare box, s. A place of deposit for fares 
in tramears, Ac. (American.) 


fare-nut, vare nut, s. 

Bot. : Bunium flexuosum. ( Britten ft Hol- 
land.) 

fa re folk, fa re-folks (l silent), s. [Etym. 
doubtful ; proh. for fairy-folk.) Fairies, elves. 

•* With Nymphis and Faunis apoun euery syde, 

Quhi Ik fa refolkit or than elfis clepiu we." 

/ Douglas : Virgil, 252. 45. 

fare- way, s. [Fairway.] 

fare well', fare-wel, inter). [Eng. fare, v., 
and -trriZ.] 

1, Adieu : good-bye ; an expression of good 
wishes for the prosperity and happiness of 
one from whom the speaker is parting ; 
originally and properly addressed to one who 
is about to start un a journey, and then mean- 
ing May you go well— i.e., be fortunate in your 
journey. It is now commonly addressed to 
one remaining as well as to one about to start. 


The two parts of the word are sometimes 
separated by the personal pronoun, as in bar*'. 
you well, it is also used as an expression of 
simple separation : as, Farewell , ye groves. 

2. Uaed in the seuse of, no more of, good- 
bye to. 

•• Faretrel lihysike. go here the mini to cherche." 

Chanter C. T.. 2.762. 

fare- well, s. & a. [Farewell, inter).] 

A. ^3 substantive : 

T. A good-bye ; an adieu. 

*• But we . . gave them the geut}« farewell. and » o 

departed."— Uackluyt : Voyage* 111. 113. 

2. The art of leaving or quitting. 

" Welcome ever smiles, and farewell goes outselling." 

Shakesp: Trains A Creuula, liL 3. 

3. A fiual look or reference. 

’* Before I take my farewell of the subject."— A dditon. 

B. yls ad). : Done or uttered at the time of 
leave-taking ; valedictory : as, a farewell ser- 
mon. 

*' Leans on his spear lo Like hi* farewell view." 

Tickell : Un the Prospect of Peace 

farewell rock, s. A coimumi term in 
the South Wales coal-fields for the millstone 
grit, because on striking it tlic miner bids 
farewell to all workable seams of coal. 

farewell summer, s. 

Bot. : Suponaria officinalis, from its flowering 
in the mouths of August and September. 

* fare well , t'.f. [Farewell, inter).) To bid 
farewell to. 

" Farewell ittg the flock did homeward wind."— 
Sidney: Arcadia , p. 91. 

* far fal la, s. [IUK] A butterfly. 

" And new farfalla iu her radiant shine 
Too bold, I bum these tender mugs of mine.* 

Sylmter The Magnificence, 361 

* far forth, * fer forth, adv. [Eng. far, 
and forth.) 

1. To a certain degree or extent. 

" As ferforth at his conning may suffice,” 

Chatucr: C. T.. 5,519. 

2. To a great degree or extent ; in a great 
measure ; far. 

" Now the humid night was far forth spent.* 

Spenser : F Q.. 1 1 1. ix. S3. 

* far forth ly, ” fer forth ly, adv. [Eng. 
farforth; -ly.) To a certain degree. 

M As ferforthly as ever ye were foled." 

Chaucer: C. T„ 127. 

far -glte, s. [From Glen Farg iD Fifeshire 
where it occurs, and Eng. suff. (JWDi.) -ite. 

(q-v.)O 

Min. : A red natrolite, containing, like ga- 
lactite, about four per cent, of lime. 

* f&r -in, s. [Farina.] 

fa-ri-na, s. [Lat., from far = a kind of 
"grain ; sp'elt.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Flour or meal ; the powder obtained by 
grinding the seeds of gramineous, legumin- 
ous, and cucurbitaceous plants in particular. 
It ia highly nutritious, and is much used for 
diet and medicine. 

* 2. A powdery substance. 

" A number of small seeds covered with a red 
farina,** — Granger : The 8ugar<ane> tak- iv. (Note,) 

II. Technically : 

* 1. Bot. : An old name for the pollen cod 
tained in the anthera of flowers. 

2. Medical: 

(1) In the same sense as I. 1. 

(2) In the pharmacopeias of London, Edin- 
burgh, and Dublin, wheat-flour. 

*farinae resolventes: [Lat ] 

Med. : A name formerly given to a mixture 
of the farina of four plants, Lnpinus albus, 
Etvum Ervilia, Viciafaber, and Hordeum dis- 
tichum. It was used as a cataplasm. 

Fossil farina: A variety of carbonate of 
lime, in thin, white crusts, light as cotton, 
and easily reducible to powder. It is the 
Berg-mahl of the Swedes and Laplanders. 

far-i-na eeous (eeous as shus), a. [Lat. 

farinacens, from farina.) 

1. Ordinary Language : 

]. Consisting of farina : as, a farinaceous 
diet. 

2. Mealy ; consisting of or containing farina. 
"The i>r.»|Wrcst DoJ of the vegetahle kingdom for 

mankind is taken from the farinaceous or me.aly 
seeds of some culunferous plauts.” — ArbuthuOt : On 
Aliments, ch. iii., prop 4. 


* 3. Resembling meal ; covered with a 
mealy or fiuury substance. 

’’All farinaceous or m«-*ly-wiuged auiioaU, u 
buttiiriJIe* or mctb »."— firowne ' Vulgar hrrours, 
bk. iii., ch. xv. 

4. Resembling farina : as, a farinaaou* 
smell or taste. 

II. Technically: 

1. Bot. : Mealy, having the b xture of flour 
In a mass, as the albumen of winat. 

2. Med. : The term is applied to certain 
eruptions in which the epidermis exfoliate* 
in small particles similar to farina. 

far-i-na -eeous-ly (eeous as shus), adv. 

[Eng. farinaceous ; -ly.) In a farinaceous or 
meal-like manner. 

farinaeeously tomentose, a. 

Bot. : Covered with a mealy kind of down. 

(Paxton.) 

far' l nose, a. []^at. fa rinosus, from farina. ] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Yielding or containing farina. 

2. Bot., EnUm., Ac.: Covered with a light 
dust or powdery substance, like meaL 

far’ l nose-ly, adv. [Eng. farinose ; -ly.) In 
a meal-like or farinaceous manner. 

farinosely tomentose, a. 

Bot. .-The same as farinaeeously- tomeotosa 
(q.v.) (Paxton.) 

* farl, v.t. [Furl.1 

*farl, farle, ’farthe, a. [A.S. ftorihae=. 
fourth, and dAl~ a portion.] Properly the 
fourth part of a tliin cake ; also applied now 
to the third part. (Scotch.) 

* far leu, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Old Law : Money paid by tenants in lien of 
a heriot ; often applied to the best chattel, 
as distinguished from heriot = the beat beast. 

* far'-Ue, * far-ly, a. & s. [Febly.] 

farm, ” farme, * ferine, s. dr a . [A.S. feorm 
= a feast, from Low' Lat. Jtrma = a feast, a 
tribute ; O. Fr. ferine . The modern sense of 
farm arose by degrees. Id the first place 
lands were let on condition of supplying th6 
lord with so many nights’ entertainment for 
his household. Thus the Saxon Chron., a.d. 
775, mentions land let by the Abbot of Peter- 
borough, on condition that the tenant ahould 
annually pay £50, and au« nihtes feorme, one 
night's entertainment. This mode of reckon- 
ing constantly appears in Domesday Book: 
“Reddet fir-mam trium noctium — i.e., 100 
libr.” The inconvenience of payment iu kind 
early made universal the substitution of & 
money payment, which was called firma alba 
or blanche ferme , from being paid in silver or 
white moDey instead of victuals. Sometimes 
the rent was called simply firma, and the 
same name was given to the /ami, or land 
from whence the rent accrued. From A.S. 
the word seems to have been adopted in Fr. 
ferme = a farm, or anything held in farm ; a 
lease. ( Wedgwood .)] 

A- substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. Food ; a feast, a meal. 

" This bastie farme hadde bene a fexat.* 

Chaucer: Dream, 1,752. 

* 2. Tribute. 

•*Th efermet he fangez of fyftene rewmea." 

Morte Arthure. 1,005. 

* 3. Rent or money paid for land hired for 
cultivation. 

»• Please you to wet that. Will. Jeney and Dehham 
came to Calcote . . . and ther they spake with R>8y»g 
and Jolm Sinythe. and haskyd hem rente and ferme. 

. . . ‘Sir.* quod Rysyug, 'I toke the ferme of my 
master.' Paston Letters, iii. 431. 

4. A tract or piece of land cultivated by a 
single person, whether owner or tenant. 

"At my farm I have* hundred imlch-kitie. 1 * 

Shakes p. : Taming of the Shrew, IL 

* 5. The state of land leased or let ob 
rent ; a lease. 

•* The lords of lands in Ireland do not nse to set up 
their lauds in farm f or term of years to their teuauta. ' 
—Spenser State of Irela nd. 

* 6. The office or duties of one who receives 
tribute, rent, &c., for another; stewardship. 

•• Yeld resoun of thir ferme. " -Wyeliffe Luke xvi 2. 

* 7. A district farmed out for the collection 
of revenue. 

"The province was divided into twelve farms.’— 
Burke : Against Warren Hastings. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pme, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, miite, cur, rulo, full; try, Sjhrian. se, ca = e; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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* 8. The right or permission to sell certain 
Articles subject to duties. 

*11. Min.: A term formerly used in Cor- 
nish mining for the lord’s fee, which is takeu 
for liberty to work tin-bounds. 

B» Asadj. : Pertaining to or connected with 
a farm. 

farm-bailiff, $. An overseer or foreman 
employed by the proprietor of a farm to 
superintend the various operations connected 
with the cultivation of the farm. 

* farm hold, * ferine-hold, s. A farrn- 

Vra«e with the necessary offices. 

** A builder of houses, of ferme-hotdes. of mainours, 
and of palacles. L'dal : Luke U. 

farm house, s. A house attached to a 
farm for the residence of the farmer. 

* farm-meal, s. Meal paid as part of the 
rent of a farm. (Scotch.) 

farm offiee, s. One of the buildings con- 
nected with a farm. (Generally used in the 
plural as a collective name for all the build- 
ings on a farmstead.) 

*farm-plaee, * farme- place, s. A 

farm and its offices ; a homestead. 

farm-stock, s. 

1. The live stock on a farm. 

2. The stock, live and dead, on a farm. 

farm yard, s. The yard or enclosure 
contained within the farm buildings. 

form, * farme, v.t. k i. [Farm, s.j 

A. Transitive ; 

1. To lease, or let out to a tenant on certain 
conditions of rent, &e. 

** We are enforced to farm our new realm." 

Shakesp. . Richard //., il 4. 

2. To lease or let out to collectors at a 
certain amn or rate per cent. Thus, in an- 
cient Rome, under the Republic, the taxes of 
the provinces were let out to a class of col- 
lectors, called publicani (Luke v. 27), who had 
to collect and pay them over to the govern- 
ment at a certain rate per cent. 

“ The tax was f< armed ; and a farmer of taxes is. of 
all creditors, the most rapacious," — Macaulay . Hist. 
Eng., cb. lii. 

3. To lease or let out on conditions, or at a 
certain price. 

“ The farming out of the defence of a country being 
wholly unprecedented," — Burke: Against Warren 
Eastings. 

* 4. To contract for : as, one who engages to 
feed and lodge parish children at so much per 
bead. 

* 5. To take a lease of. 

"To pay five duc&ta I would not farm it.*’ 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, jv 4. 

6. To cultivate, till, or work ; as land. 

B. Intrans. : To engage in farming or agri- 
culture ; to follow the business or profession 
of a farmer ; to cultivate land. 

farm -a ble, a. [Eng. ./arm; -a&fc.J That may 
or ean’be farmed ; capable of being farmed. 

• form - age (age as lg), s. [Eng. /am ; 
-age.) 

1, The management of farms ; farming. 

"They do hy farmage 
Brynge the londc into a rearage." 

Rede me and be not wroth, p. 102. 

2. The act of farming ; the state of being 
farmed. 

“Which to geutillmen they let in farmage."— 
tHalogue between a Gentillman and a Husbandman, 
p. 189. 

* farm a rie, s. [Fermerte.] An infirmary ; 
an hospital. 

form er, * farm-our, * ferm-our,s. [Eng. 
farm; -er . J 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. One who farms or contracts to collect 
taxes, imposts, duties, &c., for a certain pay- 
ment per cent. 

'* He met one day ... a publican or farmer of the 
furein taxes and tribute for the city.*— P. Holland; 
Plutarch, p. 762. 

2. One who farms or cultivates ground ; an 
agriculturist; a husbandman. 

" Nothing is of greater prejudice to the farmer than 
the stocking of his land with cattle larger than it will 
bear. '—Mortimer ; Husbandry 

II. Min. : The lord of the field, or one who 
farms the lot and cope of the crown. 


U Crabb thus discriminates between farmer 
and agriculturist : "The farmer is always a 
practitioner ; the agriculturist may be a mere 
theorist : the farmer follows husbandry solely 
as a means of living : the agriculturist follows 
it as a science : the former tills the ’mud 
upon given admitted principles ; the latter 
frames new principles, or alters those that 
are established. Betwixt the farmer and the 
agriculturist there is the, same difference as 
between practice and theory. . . . Farm- 

ing brings immediate profit from personal 
service : agriculture may only promise future, 
and consequently contingent advantages.” 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon .) 

farmer general, s. In France, one of 
a company which, under the monarchy, con- 
tracted with the government for the privilege 
of collecting certain taxes, paying over to the 
government a certain fixed sum each year, and 
taking the proceeds of the taxes as their equi- 
valent. The company was abolished at the 
Revolution 

Farmers’ Alliance, «. a political 
party having agrarian tendeneies, founded in 
this eounlry about 1873. [See Appendix.] 

farmer’s plague, s. 

Bot. : A name for Algopodium Podagra ria, 
from the extreme difficulty of eradicating it. 

* farm -er ess, * farm-or esse, s. [Eng. 
farmer ; -ess. ] A female farmer. 

" Went to Margate, and the following day was carried 
to see a gallant widow, brought up a farmoresse 
Evelyn : Memoirt, voL 1. 

* farm -er ship, * ferm-er-ship, s. [Eng. 
farmer; -ship.) 

1. Skill or experience in farming. 

2. Stewardship. 

" These were the lucky first fruitea that the Ghospel 
brought forth for bis rent and fermership."— Udal : 
.lets II. 

farm er y, s. [Eng. farm,; -erg.) A home- 
stead , a farmyard. 

farm -Ihg, pr. par., a ., & e. [Farm, v .] 

A. vis pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Engaged in or pertaining to the fanning 
or collection of taxes, duties, <fce. 

2. Engaged in or pertaiuiug to agriculture : 
aa, the farming interest. 

C. vis substantive : 

1. Tlie letting out on hire or leasing of 
taxes, duties, Ac. for collection ; the contract- 
ing to collect taxes, duties, &.C., at a certain 
rate per cent. 

2. The occupation or profession of the culti- 
vation of land ; agriculture. 

far' most, a. [Eng. far; -most.) Most distant 
or remote ; farthest. 

** A spacious cave within its/urmojf part, 

Was hewed and fashioned by laborious art." 

bryden : Virgil : .Eneid vL 62. 63 

farm' -stead, s. [Eng. farm, and stead (q.v.).] 
A farmhouse, with the adjacent buildings, 
barns, stablea, &c., necessary for farming pur- 
poses. 

far ness, s. [Eng. far; -ness.] Distance, re- 
moteness.] 

farn, s. [Fern. ] 

Bot. : Pteris aguilina. 

farn tickle, s. [Ferntickle.] 

Far no' vi-ans, s. pi. [From Farnovius , the 
latinized name^uf Stanislaus Farnowski (see 
def.).] 

Ecclesiol. <0 Ch. Hist. ; A Polish Unitarian 
sect who, under the leadership of Farnowski 
(see etym.), separated from the rest of the 
Unitarian body in 1568, and continued till 
their chiefs death in 1615. (Townsend.) 

far o, phar ao, phar aoh, phar aon, 
phar o, s. [From Fr. pharuon ; Ger./arospu’Z 
- the game of faro ; the name is said to be 
derived from the name of the ancient kings of 
Egypt, a representation of a Pharaoh having 
been depicted on one of the cards.] 

Cards : A game of cards, in which the player 
plays against the bank, which is kept by the 
proprietor of the table. It was introduced 
into France by the Venetian ainhassador in 
1674, in a form like bassette ; but ao many 


nobles were ruined by this game that Louis 
XIV. made a law against it. To e-ludc this 
law it was called Pour 'it Contre, which gave 
rise to new prohibitum*, to evade which ins 
name Pharaoh was adopted. 

faro bank, s. A bank or deposit of nionej 
against which the players play in the game 
faro ; a gambling house or room. 

fa ro el lte, s. [From Faroe, where it occurs ; 
Eng. siitf. (Alin.) - lite (q.v.).] 

Min. : A variety of Thomsonite, occurring 
in spherical concretions, consisting of lamellar 
radiated individuals, pearly in cleavage. It 
contains a slight excess of silica. ( Daiut .) 

* for -rag© (rage aa rig), s. [Farrago.] 

* far -rag - in -oils, a. [Lat. farrago (gonit. 
farraginis); Eng. adj. sutt'. -gks.] Formed of 
or consisting of a mixture or combination ; 
compound : mixed. 

“Being a confusion of knaves aud fools, and a far • 
rfi.tffnoujconcurrence of all conditions, tempera. Kexes, 
aud ages."— Browne : Vulgar Errourt, bk. L, ch. lii. 

far ra go, * far rage, s. [Lat. farrago, from 
far= mixed fodder ; Fr. farrage ; I tal. farrago , 
farruggine.) 

* I. Lit. : A kind of mixed corn or food for 
cattle. 

“Aafor that kind of dredge or farrage which com. 
nieth of the refuse and light come purged from the ted 
wheat far, it ought to be sowne very thicke with 
vetches ntherwlides mingled among.' — P. Holland: 
Plinie, bk. xviii.. ch. xvi. 

2. Fig. : Any kind of mixture or medley. 

“He who reads their Acta, will only find an obscure 
farrago of experiments .'*— Goldsmith : Polite Learn- 
ing, ch. v. 

* far rand, + far-rant, a. [Farand.] 

far rane, s. [Erse.] A gentle breeze. (Used 
on the north-western coast.) 

* far re-a' tion, s. [Confarreation.] The 
same as Confarreation (q.v.). 

far'-ri-er, * fer-rer, * fer-roiir. s. [O. Fr. 

ferrier , from ferrer — to shoe a horse ; Lat. 
ferrum — iron ; Low Lat. ferrarius = a smith ; 
Port, ferreiro ; Sp. herrero ; O. Sp. ferrer, 
fei'rero .] 

1. One who shoes horses. 

" He was found only a farrier, whose true name wa* 
Herophilus ." — Middleton : Life of Cicero, i. 8 

2. One who professes veterinary surgery ; a 
veterinary surgeon. 

“ Some farrier should prescribe his proper course, 
Whose only fit companion is his horse. " 

Cowper: Conversation, 411, 412. 

* far'-ri-er, v.i. [Farrier, s.] To practise 
the business or profession of a farrier. 

•'There are many pretenders to the art of farriermp 
and cowleeching, yet many of them are very ignorant. ' 
— Mortimer : Husbandry. 

fa i ri-er-y, * fer rar-y, s. [Eng. farrier; 
*2/-J 

* 1. Smith’s work ; ironwork. 

“ So took she chamber with her son. the God of Fer- 
rary." Chapman Homer ; Iliad xiv. 

2. The art or practice of shoeing horses. 

3. The art of treating the diseases of horses 
and cattle ; veterinary surgery. 

4. A place where horses are shod ; a forge ; 
a smithy. 

far' row, s. [A.S. fearh = a pig; eogn. with 
Dut. varken ; O. H. Ger. farah , M. H. Ger. 
varch ; Ger. ferkel ; Lat. porous = a pig ; Dan 
fare — to farrow ] 

1. A litter of pigs. 

“Pour iu sows blood that hath eaten 
Her nine farrow." Shakesp. : Macbeth. Iv. 1 

* 2. The act of bringing forth a litter of 
pigs. 

" One sow may bring at one farrow tweutie piggea, 
but rwire so many she cannot, - — /*. Holland : Pit >ue, 
bk. viu . ch. h. 

far' row, *fer ry, v.t. & i. [Farrow, s.] 

A. Trans. : To bear or bring forth. (Said 
of pigs.) 

“ There were three sucking-pigs served up In a dish, 

Ta'eu from the sow as soon ns farrowed." 

Massinger • City Madam, IL 1. 

B. Intrans. : To bear or bring forth young 
pigs. 

" [He) thought whose sow had farrowed last" 

Swift : Baucis k Philemon, 131 

far' row, *fer ry, a. [Dut. ranrkoe, roars 
= a heifer or young cow that has not yet 


boil, bo^; prnit, jfffrl; eat, eell, chorus, chin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expeet, Xenophon, exist, ph = t> 
-Clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tlon, -sion = zhun. -tious, -sious, -cions = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. — bel. deL. 
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brought forth a calf.] Not bearing young in 
a givuii year or senaou. (Said only of cowa.) 
"A cow not producing * calf U for tlmt year called 
a /a crow cow."— for by. 

far run del, s. [Fardincideal.] A corrup- 
tion of Fardmgdeal (q.v.). 

* fh.r'-ry, s. (Farrow, s.] 

* far sang, s. [Tarasang.) 

•farse, v.t. [Farce, v] 

farse, s. (Farce, s.) 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : A farce. 

2. Ecclrs. : A translation of the epistle for 
the benefit of the unlearned, read in certaiu 
English churches before the Reformation. 
It was a paraphrase, verse by verse, of the 
original Latin. 

•'The Bub-deneou flr»t relocated each verse of the 
epistle iu Latin, and Ms chorister* baiik the /arte or 
explanation in English ."— Hook : Church Diet. 

* far -ey, s. (Farcy.] 

•fart, s. [Ger. furz.) A discharge of wind 
from behind. 

*fart, v.i. (Fart, s.] To break wind, 
•far-thel, s. (FAnoEL, s.] 

far -ther, * ferre, ♦ fer rcr, a. k adv. [A 
comp. ol' far, the form of winch ia duo to a 
conlusion with further (q.v.).] 

A. As adjective : 

1, At a greater distance or more distant or 
remote than something else. 

2. To a greater distance ; longer, further. 

*• T is a space for farther travel” 

khaXesp . . .i nlauy <i Cleopatra, 1L 1. 

* 3. Additional. 

•Let tue add a farther truth, that, without tie* of 
gratitude, l have a particular iudutation to honour 
you."— Dryden. (Johnson.) 

* 4. More remote in point of time. 

“The Hiero-cajsanenses fetchte their matter from a 
*jrtAer beginning."— (Jrcneway Tacitus : A imales.p.si. 

5. More extended. 

“These imperfect notes may lead to farther dis- 
coveries.''— Walpole : Anecdotes of Painting , voL i., 
oh. v. 

B. As adverb : 

1. At a greater distance ; more distantly or 
remotely. 

2. To a greater distance. 

••They marched on farther."— P. Holland : A mmi- 
anus Marcellinus, p. 364. 

3. To a greater extent or degree, more fully, 
more deeply ; further : as, To carry one’s in- 
vestigations farther. 

“ Tia time I should Inform thee/a rther." 

Ahakesp. : Tempest, L 2. 

4. Moreover, in addition ; furthermore ; 
besides. 

•* 'Say. farther. If w« consider all circumstances."— 
Chesterfield . Miscellaneous Pieces, No. 46. 

•far ther, v.t, (Farther, a.] To promote, 
to advance, to further, to help forward. 

” I might . . . have farthered the opinion that 
Scipio and Lelius joined with me."— Dry den : Dis- 
course on Epic Poetry. 

* far -ther-ange, s. [Eng. farther, v. ; -once.] 
The act of furthering, promoting, or advanc- 
ing ; furtherance. 

far -ther -more, * far -der more, adi\ 
(Eng. farther ; -more.] Besides, furthermore ; 
in addition ; moreover. 

M Pardermore. aaith saynt Johan, I saw an Infynite 
house of angels ." — Dale : Image, pt. l 

•far -ther-mdst,a. (Eng. farther; -most.] At 
the blithest distance ; most distant or remote. 
‘•Until he come unto that farthermost .** — Ham- 
mond : U'orAi, iL 641. 

•far -ther -6 ver, ’ fer-thir-o-ver, s. 

[Eug.'jurther, and over.] Furthermore, more- 
over, besides. 

" And ferthirover for as moche as the coitif body of 
man is rehel both to reson and to seuaualiUe. "— 
Chaucer: Parson's Tale . 

far -thest, a. & adv. [Farther.] 

A. .4s adj : At the greatest distance ; most 
distant or remote. 

’•From the farthest inch of Asia," 

Shaki-sp, : Much Ado About nothing, il. 1. 

B. As adverb: 

]. At or to the greatest distance ; most 
distantly ; most remotely. 

"It threatens /art fcctf off" 

Tourneur • Revenger's Tritgedit, iv. 


2. To the greatest distance. 

•• Who goes farthest ** Bhnkcsp. ■ Julius Ctrtnr, 1. 3. 

3. To the greatest extent or depth ; most 
fully ; most deeply. 

*1 At the farthest, at farthest : At the out- 
side ; at the extreme. 

•• Parliament will certainly rise the first week in 
April at furthest."— Chesterfield : Miscellaneous Pieces. 
hk. ii.. let. 47. 


fas -get, «. (Lat. fascis = a bundle.] 

Glass : 

1. An iron-wire basket on the end of a rod, 
to carry the bottle from the blowing- rod or 
tiie mould to the leer ; also called a Pontee, 
Punty, Punty-rod, or Puntil. 

2. A rod inserted into the mouth of the 
bottle for the same purpose. 


far thing, * fer ding, * fer thing, * fer 
thyn, * fer-thynge, * ver thing, s. 

[A.S. Jeorthing , ferthyng, f earthling , Irum feorth 
= fourth, and dimiii. suJT. -ijig, - ling ; fevwer 
= four.] 

1. The fourth part of a penny ; the amallest 
copper coin current in Great Britain. 

“Ecbe yer a thousend marc, and nought a vrrthlng 
laase." Robert of Gloucester, p. 4«7. 

* 2. A gold coin ; the fourth part of the 
noble. 

* 3. A division of land. 

“Thirty acres make a farthing land ; nine farthings 
& Cornish acre ; and fourCormsli acre* a knight ■ fee." 
—Carew : Survey of Cornwall. 

* 4. A very small amount or value. 

“ In hire suppe was no ferthmg sene 
Of grese, whan she drouken baride hire drouht.* 
Chaucer: V. T, Prologue, 134. 

5. Used hyperbolically or proverbially for 
the amallest possible sum or amount. 

“It la now seven years since I saw the face of a 
single creature who cored a fir thing whether I was 
dead or alive."— Goldsmith : The Dee, No. L 

* farthing deal, s. [Fardingdeal.] 

* farthing-land, s. (Farthing, 3.] 


•farthing-man, * fer ding -man, $. 

A dean uf guild. 

"Quben the Alderman The**umrr, Farthing-man, 
or Deue will call and convene the glld-hetner." — 
Statutes of Guilds, in Dalfour s Practicks, p. 77. 

farthing rot, s. 

Sot. : Hydrocotyle vulgaris. ( Britten d Hol- 
land.) 

•far thin gale, * far din-gale, *var- 
din : gale, ‘ var- din -gall, s. (A corrup- 
tion of O. Fr. vcidugalle, vertugalle — a far- 
thingale, from Sp. r erdugardo — lit. provided 
with hoops, from venlugo - a young shoot, a 
rod, from verdc; Lat. viridis = greeu.] The 
under-props or circles of hoops made of whale- 
bone used to exteud the wide gown and petti- 
coat ot tlie bixteentii century 7 The hoop- 
skirt worn in this country some years ago, 
aud the crinoline of more recent date were 
forms of revival of the origiual larthiu- 
gale. 

“These farthingales take up all the room now-a- 
days. n — Brewer : Lingua, uL & 


* far'-ti- gal, s. (Farthingale.] 

fas -geg, s. pL [Lat., pi. of fascis — a bundle.] 
1. Bom. Antiq. : The most ancient insignia 
of the Roman magistrates, consisting of 
bundles of elm or birch rods, in the centre of 
which was an axe. The custom was borrowed 
from the Etruscans, 
and some authors 
assert that it was 
known in the time 
of Romulus, while 
others maintain that 
Tarqninius Priscus 
was the first to adopt 
it. After the banisn- 
meut of Tarquinius I 
Superbus, the fasces k 
were carried before 
the consuls by meu 
called Lietors ; hut 
this honour w 
granted to the con- 
sul-major only. The 
consul and procon- 
sul had twelve lie- 
tors, each of whom 
carried a fasces ; the 
dictator had twenty- 

four, and when in Rome the axe was carried 
before him. The pr^tors of the towns had 
only two fasces ; those of the provinces and 
the army six. Under the empire the consuls, 
who were merely civil magistrates, had twelve 
fasces, while the pro-pra-turs and pro-consuis 
were allowed six, and this lasted till the fall 
of Rome. 

• 2. Fig. : Any emblem of authority. 

••You must submit your fusees to thelra."— Burke : 
Affairs of Ireland . 



* fasch, v.t. (Fash ] 

fae'-gi-a (or fA -shi-a), s. [Lat. = a sash, a 
hand, a III let.] 

* 1. Antlg.: A bandage employed in various 
waya, aa— 

(1) A diadem, worn round the head as ao 
emblem of royalty, the colour being white; 
that worn by women was purple. 

(2) As a support to the breast by women. 

(3) As a bandage round the legs, esi>ecially 
of women, from the ankle to the knee, serving 
as a protection or a support to the legs of the 
wearer, a practice tliat was adopted iu Europe 
io the middle ages. 

(4) As a bandage for enawathing the hodies 
of infants, as practised by the modern peasants 
of Italy. 

“The fascia Is found a convenient style of dress for 
mothers and nun***."— Country Life In Italy, In Corrtr 
hUl Magatine, Nuv„ im. 

2. Anat. : A thin, tendon-like covering aur- 
romidiug the muscles of the limbs, aud 
binding them in their places ; a tendinous 
expansion or aponeurosis. The fasciae are 
named from (1) the position, aa the anal and 
lumbar fasciae ; (2) from some peculiar func- 
tion, as the crema-teric ; or (3) from some 
peculiarity, as the <* ribri/orm fascia. 

3. Arch. : A flat architectural member in an 
entablature or elsewhere ; a band or broad 
fillet. The architrave in the more elegant 



orders of architecture is divided into threw 
bands, which are called fascia* ; the lowest 
being called the first fascia, the middle one 
the second, and the upper one the third. When 
there are only two fasciae, as in the annexed 
cut, they are called the Upper and the Lower. 
The term is also applied to the board or strip 
over a shop-froot, on which the name, Ac., of 
the ovmer or occupier is written. 

“ The architrave consists of three fascia or bonds. ” 
—Rees Cyclopedia. 

4 4. Asfron. : The belt of a planet. 

“Jupiter’s fascie, or belts, are nmre luminous than 
the rest of bis disk, and are included between parallel 
Lin es. — Oxford Encyclopedia. 

5. Entom. : A broad, transverse band. 

6. Surg. : A bandage, roller, or ligature. 


fas'-gi-al (or fash-i-al), a. [Low Lat. 
fascialis, from Lat. fasces.] Of or pertaining 
to the fasces. 

fas-gi-a'-lis (or fash-I-a -lis), s. [Fascia.) 

Anat. : A long, small, and flattened muscle 
situate at the anterior part of the thigh ; 
called also Sartorius (q.v.). 

fas-gi-ate (or fash -i- ate), a. [Lat. fascia; 
Eog. adj. suff. -ate.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Banded or compacted to- 
gether. 

2. Bot. : The same as Fasciated (q.v.). 


* fas'-gi-ate (or fash' i ate), v.f. (Fas* 

ci ate, a ] To bind together. 

fAs-gi-at-ed (or fash-i-at-ed), pa. par 

or a. [Fasciate, v .] 

* A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Banded or compacted to 
gether. 

“The arm not lying fascia tsd or wrapt up.“- 
Browne : Garden of Cyrus, ch. il. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pftt 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = e. ey = a. q.u = Uw. 
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2 . Hot.: Applied to a stem having a thick- 
ened or flattened appearance, ns seen in the 
Fir, Ash, &c. , arising from the union of 
several leaf- buds. 

•' It a\i| wars n» If formed by several p«l uncle* 
united together no as to become a ftsciated axis, aa in 
the Cockscomb."— Balfour Botany, $ 3J7. 

As 91- a - 1 ion (or fash i a'- 1 ion), s. [Eng. 
fascia f(e) ; -ion.] 

* I. Ordinary Ixinguage : 

]. The act of binding or rolling np. 

2. A band, a fillet, a bandage. 

“ Even diadems themselves were but fuiclatiom " — 
Browne: Harden of Cyrus, ch. iL 

II. Technically : 

1. Bat. : Tlie flattened, ribbon-like form snb- 
stituted for the cylindrical or prismatic form 
of normal stems. 

* 2. Surg. : The act or method of binding 
or rolling up diseased or injured parts ; a 
bandage. 

“Three especial sorts of f.isciation. or rolling, have 
the worthie* of our profession commended to pos- 
terity."— U'iienunt . Surgery. 

f&s'-9i-cle, s. [Lat. fasciculus, a dimin. of 
fascis = a bundle ; Fr. fascicule ; Sp. fasticulo; 
ltal. fascicolo. ) 

* I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A small bundle, or packet. 

2. A part of a book. 

“In the next fascicle you say that I maintain some 
things."— /)r. Mayna: Sermon at Oxford (1647), p. 19. 

II. Technically: 

1. Anat. : The technical rendering of the 
Latin word fasciculus (q.v.). 

2. Zool. : A small bundle. (Owen.) 

3. Bot. : A form of cyme in which the pe- 
duncles are short ami the flowers closely ap- 
proximated with a centrifugal expansion, as in 
some of the Piuk tribe, Dianthus barbatus, &c. 

f&s -91-cled (cled as celd), a. [Eng. 
fascicl(c) ; -cd.] 

1. Anat. : Clustered together, compact ; ap- 
plied to the nerves. 

2. Bot . ; Growing in bunches or clusters from 



tbe same point, as the leaves of the Larch ; it 
Is also applied to the stems and roots. 

“ The nun. development of a branch gives rise to 
clusteied ur fascicled leaves, as ill the Larch, and to 
fascicled twigs, ns in a common bird-nest-like mon- 
strosity of the birch," — Balfour . Botany, § 650. 

3. Zool. : Arranged in bundles; fasciculated. 
[Fasciculate.] 

f&S 9 ic'-u-lar, a. [Lat. fascmilaris, from 
fasciculus = a little bundle.] The same as 
Fascicled (q.v.). 

fas 9ic-u-lar' -*i- a, $. [Alod. Lat., from 
/cwc?cui«s(q.v.).J 

Zool. : A genus of fossil Polyzoa, occurring 
In the Tertiary rocks, in which the camceciiim 
is more or less spherical, composed of vertical 
laminze, airanged somewhat like the convolu- 
tions of the brain, and carrying the cell- 
mouths at their extremities. They are also 
called Meandropora. 

fas-9ic' u-lar ly, adv. [Eng. fascicular ; - ly .] 
In a fasciculated manner ; fasciculately. 

fas 9 ic'-u-la,te, f&s~9ic'-u-lat-ed, a. 

[Lat. fiscicul(us) = a little bundle, and Eng. 
itli. stiff. - ate , -afeii.] The same as Fascicled 
<*.v.). 

" With/rtxn>»7af ’rf long papilla: on the upper part." 
— Pennant : Brit. Zool., vol. iv. 


fS.s-9{c'-u-late ly, adv. [Eng. fasciculate ; 
-ly.] In a fasciculated or clustered manner. 

fas 91C-U la' tion, s. [Eng. fasciculate); 
-ton.] The state of being fasciculate or grow- 
ing in clusters or bunches, 

11 A consequent centering or fasriculatlon of the 
twigs."— Balfour : Botany, $ 190. 

fas 91C-U la to-, tut/. [Lat. fasciculus.] In 
clusters or bunches ; fasciculately. 

fasciculato ramose, a. 

Bot. : Applied to branches or roots which 
arc so closely drawn together as to be almost 
parallel. 

* fas 91 cule, s. [Fr., from Lat. fasciculus.] 
A little bundle ; a fascicle (q.v.). 

fas-9ic'-u-llte, s. [Lat. fasciculus = a little 
bundle ; Gr. Aiflos (lithos) = a stone.] 
i/in. ; A species of tufted hornblende. 

fas^ic u lus, s. [Lat., dimin. of fascis = a 
bundle.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A little bundle or package. 

2. A part or division of a book. 

II. Technically: 

1. Anat. : Various fascicles of the human 
brain. There are the Fasciculi graciles (grace- 
ful or slender fascicles), in the Medulla oblon- 
gata ; Fasciculi teretes, smooth and cylindrical, or 
round fascicles, also in the Medulla oblongata ; 
and the Fasctcuius unciwafus, hook-shaped 
fascicle, in the Cerebrum. ( Quain .) 

2. Bot. : The same as Fascicle (q.v.). 

fas'-9ln-ate, v.t. & i. [Lat. fascinatus, pa. 
par. of fascino = to enchant, to charm ; ltal. 
fascinare ; Sp. fascinar ; Fr. fascincr ; Gr. 
fiacruaivu} ( buskaino ).] 

A. Transifiye; 

1. To bewitch, to enchant ; to exercise some 
supernatural and irresistible influence upon. 

•• It has been almost universally believed that . . . 
serpents can stupefy nuftfbreimite the prey which they 
are desirous to obtain." — Griffith : Curier. 

2. To charm, to exercise a captivating in- 
fluence upon ; to captivate by beauty, grace, 
or other excellent quality. 

" He surprised and eveu fascinatad all the facul- 
ties >>f his incomparable master."— Wotton : J2e>na.inx, 
p. 193. 

B. hit rans. : To exercise or possess a fas- 
cinating or charming power. 

** The sullen gravity which had been characteristic 
of the Stailtholdcr's court seemed to have vanished 
before the influence of the fascinating Englishman." — 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng,, eh. v. 

* f3,s -9m ate, s. [Fascinate, v .] Fascina- 
tion, enchantment, magic. 

fas- 9in-a- tion* s. [Lat. fascinatio, from 
fascinatus, pa. par. of fascino ; Fr. fascination ; 
Port, fascinaz&o ; Up. fascination ; ltal. fasina- 
zione.] 

1. Tlie act or power of fascinating, or of ex- 
ercising supernatural and irresistible influ- 
ence upon a person or animal ; a bewitching, 
charming, or enchantment. Such power or 
influeucc was formerly ascribed to magicians, 
and to certain animals, as the basilisk, and 
the belief in the power or influence of the 
“ evil eye " is a remnant of this superstition. 

The writer of this paragraph had ocular 
proof that some influence akin to fascination 
can be exercised by a predatory animal over a 
victim which it desires to get within its power. 
He saw in Central India a large fly, one even- 
ing after the lamps were lit, unable to take its 
eyes off a scorpion. At last it was fatuous 
enough to fly across from one wall to the next 
three different times to attack the scorpion, 
which finally caught and devoured it. For 
details see tlie Zoologist for August, 1S56. 

" We see the opinion of fascination ia ancient f<>r 
both effects : of procuring love , and sickness caused by 
envie; nnd/u«r»nufinn is ever by the eye." — Bacon: 
Sat nr at History, § 944. 

2. The act or power of fascinating, cliarmiog 
or captivating by beauty, grace or other excel- 
lent quality. 

•' The fascination of sex was called in to aid the fas- 
cination of art."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 

3. The state or condition of being fascinated, 
enchanted, or charmed. 

“The ancients believed that spitting in their bosoms 
three times (which was a sacred number), would pre- 
vent /oscinaf ion."— /’aictM • Theocritus. Id. vi (Note.) 


4. That wmen fascinates, enchants, clmrms 
or captivates. 

For the difference between to fascinate 
and to charm, see Chahm. 

fas-91 nc, s. [Fr., from Lat. fascis - n bundle.] 
1 . Fort. : A cylindrical bundle or faggot of 
brushwood used in revetments of earthworks. 
They vary in size, say from six to eighteen 
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feet, in length, six to nine inches in diameter, 
and are hound with withes every eighteen 
inches. When the limbs are stouter and 
longer than usual, it is called a SauHsse or 
Saurisson. Fasciites dipped in pitch or other 
eombiistible matter are sometimes used in 
order to set tire to the enemy's lodgments or 
other works. 

" To provide themselves each squadron with tweuty 
fascines."— Tbtda l : Hist. Eng., Anne [u. n. 3). 

2. Civ. Eng. : In Civil Engineering fascines 
are used in making sea and river walls to pro- 
tect shores subject to washing ; or to collect 
sand, silt, and mini to raise the bottom and 
gradually form an island, either as a break- 
water against inroads, or for purposes of culti- 
vation, as in Holland. 

* fas -9111-ous, a. [Lat. fascino = to fascinate, 
fascinum — witchcraft, enchantment.] Caused 
by or proceeding from witchcraft or enchant- 
ment. 

'* I »hall not discUBs the possibility of fatcinotu 
diseases. "*-/farpcy . On Consumption. [Johnson.) 

A3-91 o-la, s. [Lat., = a small bandage 
dimin. of fascia = a bandage.] 

Zool. : The Fluke- worm, a genus of internal 
worms, belonging to the order Farencbyiuata, 
family Tremadotea. 

fasciola ctnerea, s. 

Anat. : A name some have given to tlie 
nndentated upper part of the fascia dentata in 
the cerebrum, ((hiain.) 

fas-91- 6 -lar'-i-a, s. [Lat. fasciola — a band- 
age.] 

1. Zool. : A genus of gasteropodous molluscs, 
belonging to tbe family Muricidic, and so 
termed from the smooth band -like surfacp < f 
their windings. They are thus distinguished 
from Murex, whose windings are rough witt 
varices, or wrinkle-like swellings ; and from 
Fusus by their spirally- plaited columella. 
They occur in warm and southern seas. 

2. Pakront. : They commence in tbe Cre- 
taceous rocks. 

* fas-e-lyn* v fas-yll* * face-lyn* v.t. [M 
H. Ger. J(u>dn . J To uuravel, to tear. 

" Faeelyn (Faselyn) as clothya, VUlo.” — Prompt. 
Faro. 

fast, *fasch, v.t. <fc i. [FT.fdcher= to offend.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To pain or trouble the body. 

** Lornlou is fashed with a defluxiou.”— Baillle: 
Letters, i. 215. 

2. To pain, trouble, vex, or worry the mind ; 
common in the expression "Dmnaja^ your- 
self." (Scotch.) 

" I have also been raucb fished in my own mind 
upon this occasion ." — Baillie : Letters, ii. 110. 

B. Intransitive : 

], To take trouble, to be annoyed or vexed. 

" The dinner was a little longer of being on the table 
than usual, at which he began to fash."— Galt Annuls 
of the Parish, p. 229. 

2. To grow weary, to tire: as, To fash 0 
work. 

3. To meddle with anything so as to bring 
trouble on oneself. 

To fash one's thumb : To take trouble ; to 
be troubled or anxious. 

fash, * fasch, s. [Fash, v.] 

1. Trouble, vexation. 

2. Pain taken about anything. 

3. A troublesome person. 


boil* bo^; pout* jowl; cat, 9ell* chorus, 9M11* bench; go* gem; thin, this; sin* as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph =C 
-clan, -tian = shqm. -tion, -sion — shun; -tion* -sicn - zliun. -cious, -tious* -sious — shus. -ble, -die, &c. = hel, d$L 
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To take the fash : To take the trouble or 
pains to do anything. 

fish (2), s. [Prob. a contraction of fashion 

(qv.)-l 

Nautical : 

1. An irregular seam. 

2. The mark left by the mould upon cast 
bullets. 

fash eoiis, fash' ious, adj. [Fr. fachsux 
(m.), facheuse (f.).] Troublesome. 

"The way of proceed mg was fashions both to oura 
and the English corn lu las lone re. "—AaiHfc : Letter*, L 

fash eous ness, fash - ioiis ness, s. 

[Eng. Jashraus ; -ness.] Troublesoineness, 
trouble. (NcofcJt.) 

* fash er y, ‘ fasch cr ic, s. [Fr. fdcherie.] 
Trouble, worry, vexation. 

"Burue this letter, for It Is ouir dangerous, and 
nathing weill said m it. for I am think uml upon 
nathing but/rOeArrfe. ' — Lett. lift re 2 Q. Mary, li l, h. 

fash ion (1), 51 fa ei ouu, " fas sion, 

■* fas-soun, * fas syonc, s. [O. Fr. Jitceon, 
fachon , fazon, from l>*t. factio = a making 
facio — to make, to do. ] 

* 1, The act of making nr fashioning ; work- 
manship. 

" Failveiug that the said W alter deliner n*cht again 
the said cheuye of gold, tliat he sail content and pay 
to the said Svhir William for the fasoune of like vnee 
n Franche crouue. '— A <ct , Dom. Cone. (an. 1489), p. 135. 

2. The make, form, or external shape and 
appearance of anything ; the style, shape, ap- 
pearance, or inode of structure. 

"What fashion shall I make your breeches T“ — 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, U. 7. 

* 3. A form, model, or pattern. 

" King Ahaz sent to Urijah the priest the fashion of 
the altar.' —2 Sings xvi 10. 

* 4. External appearance in general. 

"1 will, or let lue lose the fashion of a man." 

Shakrsp. 1 Henry I '///., Iv. 2. 

5. The prevailing style or mode of dress, 
ornament, &c ; custom or conventional usage 
in regard to dress, behaviour, etiquette, Ac. 

" Fashions in all our gesteriugs. 

Fashions in our a tty re '' 

Drant : Horace; Satires, bk. L, sat. 2. 

6. Custom, prevailing practice. 

"The fashion of the world Is to avoid cost." — 
Shakrsp. : Much Ado About Xothing. i. L 

7. Genteel or fashionable life ; good breed- 
ing ; position in society. 

"It is strange that men of fashion, and gentlemen, 
should so grossly belie their owu knowledge. '—Raleigh. 

* 8. That which good breeding requires. 

" For fashion sake, I thank you f— Shakesp. : As Tou 
Like It. id. 2. 

9. Manner ; method of conduct, behaviour ; 
way. 

"As is false womeu's fashion." 

Shakesp. : Sonnet 20. 

* 10. A kind or sort. 

" Thou friead of an 111 fashion .' 

Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen, v. 4. 

TT Tn a fashion, after a fashion : To a certain 
extent ; in a sort. 

(1) Crabb thua discriminates between the 
phrases of fashion, of quality, and of distinc- 
tion : u These epithets are employed promis- 
cuously in colloquial discourse; but not with 
strict propriety : by men of fashion are under- 
stood such men as live in the fashionable 
world, and keep the best company ; by men 
of quality are understood men of rank or title; 
by men of distinction are understood men 
of honourable superiority, whether by wealth, 
office, or pre eminence in society. Gentry 
and merchants, though not meu of quality , 
may, by their mode of living, be men of 
fashion ; and by the office they hold in the 
state, they may likewise be men of distinction ." 
{Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between fashion and 
custom, see Custom. 

fashion led, a. Following the fashion 
or prevailing custom. 

" Whom do I advise? The fashion-led. 

The iueurrigibly wrong, the deaf, the dead." 

Cowper : Tirocinium, 779, 780. 

* fashion monger, s. One who studies 
the fashion ; a fop. 

* fashion-mongering, a. Behaving like 
a fop ; affecting gentility ; foppish. 

" f'l&hion-mongcmig boys.” — Shakesp. : Much Ado 
About Xolhing, v. 1. 

fashion piece, s. 

Shipbuild. : One of the pair of cant frames 


which form the exterior angle of the stern- 
framing ; between them extends the wing-tran- 
som, which ia the base-piece of the counter- 
timbers. 

* fash -ion (2), s. [Fashions, 2.] 

fash Ion, v.t. [Fr. faqonner ; 0. 8p. faccionar . ] 
[Fashion, a.] 

1. To form, to mould, to give shape, figure, 
or form to. 

"Shall the clay nay to him Ibnt fashioneth It, What 
mukcat thou?"— Isatuh xlv. J. 

2. To make or form according to the rule 
prescribed by custom. 

" Fashioned plate Bella for more than lt» weight." — 
Locke. [Johnson.) 

3. To fit, to adapt, to accommodate. 

" Refines his speech, Mid fashions his adJresa.'* 

Cowper : Retirement, 240. 

*4. To counterfeit, to feign, to forge. 

“To fashion a carriage to rob love from any." — 
Shakesp. Much Ado About Xolhing, 1 3. 

* 5. To contrive, to bring about, to frame. 

"They have conjoined to fashion their false sport." 
Shakrsp. : Midsummer .Sights Hr cam, ill. 2 

TT For the difference betweeu to fashion and 
to form, see Form. 

fish ion a bio, a. As. [Eng./asfttou ; -able.] 
A. As adjective : 

1. According to fashion or custom ; esta- 
blished by custom or use ; in conformity with 
the fashion or established mode. 

"While he was learning fashions, not to have re- 
fused so fashionable a temptation * — South Sermons, 
vol. vi.. ser. 5. 

2. Made according to the fashion. 

" Rich fashionable robes her person deck : 

Pendants her ears, ami pearls adorn her neck." 

I try den. Grid; Metamorj'hoses X. 

3. Observant of the fashion or established 
rules of conduct; dressing or behaving ac- 
cording to the fashion. 

“ Time U like & fashionable host, 
That slightly shakes hi* parting guest by tb' hand." 

Shakes}). Trod us * Creuida, iiu a 

4. Genteel, well-bred ; holding a good posi- 
tion in society. 

"Tlie language of fashionable society, the language 
of diplomacy."— Macaulay : Hist. Fug., cb. ill. 

* B. As subst. : A person holding a good 
position in society, 

" Me and the other fash'nables only came last night. " 
— Dickeas . Pickwick, cb. xxxv. 

fash ion able ness, fash ion able- 
ncsse, s. ’ [Eng. fashionable; -uess.l* The 
quality or state of being fashionable or in con- 
formity with fashion or prevailing custom. 

" A fnshionablenes* which will within a short while 
perhaps be ridiculous.'*— Boyle: Works, ii. 306. 

fash ion-a-bly, adv. [Eng. fashionable); 
-ly.] in a fashionable manner : according to 
fashion or custom. 

" For he. with all hi* follies, has a mind. 

Not yet so blank, or fashionably blind." 

Cowper : Hope, 91, 92. 

* fash ion er, s. [Eng. fashion; -cr.] One 
who fashions, forms, or gives shape to any- 
thing. 

" In wbiche act, as the man is principall doer and 
fashioner, so >8 the womaune, hut the matier and 
sufferer.*'— Cdal .' Corinthians, ch. xxxl 

fash ion ing, pr. par., a.,& s. [Fashion, r.] 
A. A B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As snbst. .* The act or process of forming 
or shaping anything. 

fashioning needle, s. 

Knitting-machine : One of the pins or fingers 
employed to take loops from certain of the 
bearded needles, and transfer them to others 
for widening or narrowing the work. 

* fash ion 1 st, s. [Eng. fashion ; -is*.] An 
obsequious follower of the fashiou. 

" We may conceive that many of these ornaments 
were only temporary, as used by the fashionistt of that 
age."— Fuller : Ptsgah Fight, pt. ii., ch. iv„ § 7. 

fash ion -less, a. [Eng. fashion; -less.] 
Without fashion ; not in accordance with the 
custom of good society. 

* fash ion ly, a. [Eng. fashion; -ly.] 
Fashionable. 

*’ Thou, gallant, that reddest and derldest this Diad- 
nesse of fashion, if thjue eyes were not dazzled with 
like fashions at home, and a more fash ion l y mouster 
thyself.'*— Purchas : Pilgrimage, ch. ix., $ 2. 

fash ions (i), s. pi. [Fashion, s.] The prevail- 
ing fashion or mode of dress in good society. 


*fAah ion.? (2), s. pi. [A corruption of firry 
or farcin.] The farcy (q.v.). 

" Ilia horse Infected with the fashions. —SHaktp ; 
Taming of the Shrew, ill. 2. 

fAsh ious, a. [Fasiieouh.J 

fAsh ious ness, s. [FAsiiKousNEaa.] 

fAs -ki dar, *. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Ornith . The Northern Gull, Lams parasi- 
ticus (now Lestris cataractts). {Scotch.) 

* fass, s. [O. Fr. faisse, fait = a bunch ; Lat. 
fascia.] A knot, a bunch. 

" Item imc capparisone . . . frenyelt with silver 
and f'issis ut »| white ullke.' Inventories (an. 1539), p. 62. 

fAs' sa Ite, fas site, r. [From Fassa iu 
tlie 'Fvrol, where it occurs, and Eng. auff. -ite 
(Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : An aluminous variety of Pyroxene, 
affording deep-green cryatals, sometimes pis- 
tachio-given. It is found in metamorphlc 
rocks. It is also called Pyrgone. 

* fassc, fas, s. [A. 8. feat ; IceU fax.] Hair. 

“ Lyke til »ne lokkerit insue with memy/a*.'' 

Douglas : Virgil, 351. 5L 

* fas' sit, a. [Fass, s .] Knotted. 

"Thre curtingls of dolmee/aiiR with silver an silk." 
—Invent, of the Guidis of Lady E. Itoss (1578). 

fas* site, s. [Fassaite.] 

* fas son, * fasoun, s. [Fashion, a.] 


"fast, s. [Facet.] 


fast, faste, ‘ faest, * feat, *vaeste k 
" vast, a. r adv., A s. [A.8. feest, a., faxte, 
adv. ; cogn. with Dut. rasf ; Dan. A Sw. fast; 
Icel. fasti; O. H. Ger. vast ; Ger. fesl.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Fixed firmly ; fastened or attached 
closely ; firm, close. 

** The wyf foude the dor c faste." 

Seven Sages, 1.355. 

2. Strong against attack. 

“Wet he makede his caetles treowe and Bwidhe mzstef 
Layamon, iL TL 

3. Close, deep, aound ; as sleep. 

** I have seen her riae from her hed, take paper, fold 
It. seal It, and again return to her bed : yet all this 
while in a most fast sleep .—Shakesp. : Macbeth, ▼. 1. 


4. Steadfast, faithfully, firm in adherence. 
"Wilt thou be fast to my hopes?"— Shakesp. : 

Othello , L X 

5. Lasting, durable: as, &fast colour. 

* 6. Tenacious ; retentive. (Followed by of) 

"Roses, damask and red. are fast flowers of tbeir 
smells."— Bacon : Essays; Of Gardens. 

7. Swift, rapid ; moving rapidly ; quick in 
motion. 


"Springs out Into fast gait." 

Shakesp. : Henry VIII., UL 2. 


r This is merely a peculiar use of the 
original meaning of firm, fixed. What is dose 
easily passes into what ia urgent or pressing. 
The transition is seen in end phrases : as, lie 
came fast behind, The enemy pressed fast on 
him, Ac. 

8. Rapid, speedy. 


" Idle weeds are fast id growth." 

Shakesp. : Richard III., ill. L 

9. Pleasure-seeking; dissipated; rakish. 

{Slang.) 

“ He ... was the most brilliant fast man of anti- 
quity.''— Hannuy : Singleton Fontenoy, bk. L. ch. iv. 

10. Applied to a young lady it is intended 
to indicate that she imitates the manners, 
babits, and language of a man, and despisea 
the ordinary rules of propriety. 

11. Hasty, forward, rash. 

12. Hasty in temper; irascible ; bot-headed. 

13. Engaged in or upon some business or 
purpose. 

B. As adverb : 


1. Firmly, closely, securely. 

“ Xomen nnou Iheu Crist and bine vaste bunda*— 
Old Eng. Miscell., p. 41 

2. Securely. 

** I know there Is an order that keeps things fast !n 
their place.*' — Rurke : Reform of Representation. 

3. Deeply, soundly. 

"The dove sleeps fast that this night-owl wiU catch." 

Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece. 360. 

* 4. Closely, steadfastly, firmly. 

"Thou art m fast mine enemy.*’ 

.shakesp. : 2 Henry VI., v. 2. 

* 5. Unchangeably, immovably, unalterably. 

"Are you fast married?* 

Shakesp. . Othello, i. 1 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, faU, father; we, wet, here, camel, hdr, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
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6. Close, near. (Of distance.) 

>• Eastr besyde Is another yle."— Maundevillc, p. 187. 
*7. Close, near. (Of number or quantity.) 

»• There were envlronied, Intercepted, and killed 
. fix &t upon a thousand. P. Holland : Livias, p. 735. 

8. Quickly, rapidly, swiftly ; with rapid 
motion. 

M To reune fatter than all other." Golden Bake, xxx. 

9. Readily, willingly, without hesitation. 

"Which they'll do fast enough of thamaelvea."— 
Shakesp. : Merry Wires of IVmtf*or, lv. 1. 

10. In a dissipated, reckless, or profligate 
manner : as, To live /art. 


C. vis substantive : 

1. Naut. :A mooring-rope or hawser, securing 
a vessel, and named from its position ; as, 
the head, how, breast, quarter, or stern fasts, 
as the case may be. 

2. Mining : A shelf. 


(1) Fast and loose (in the phrase To play 
fast and loose): To act in an inconsistent <»r 
inconstant manner ; to act without regard to 
one’s promises or engagements. 

"And shall these hands, so lately purged of blood. . . . 

Play fast and loose with faith ?“ 

Bhakesp. : King John, ill. 1. 


(2) Fast and loose pulleys : 

Mach. : A device for disengaging and re- 
engaging machinery. One pulley is fast to 
the shaft, the other runs loosely thereupon. 
The band is turned on to either, as the work 
Teqnirea. 

(3) To live fast: To lead a dissipated, 
abandoned life. 

(4) To make fast : 

Naut. : To secure a ship to the shore, &c., 
"by means of a fast or hawser. 

(5) To stand fast : 

(a) To stand still ; to remain standing. 

(b) To show constancy, courage, or stead- 
fastness ; not to yield. 

“ Watch ye. ttnnd fatt in the faith.” — 1 Cor. xvi. 13. 

•J Fast is used largely in composition with 
the meaning of rapidly, quickly : as in fast - 
decaying , fast-descending , fast-falling, fast-sink- 
ing , &c. 


* fast-fettered, a. Firmly secured with 
fetters. 

•' The fast-fettered hands that made vengeance in 
vain.” Byron : Destruction of Jerusalem. 


* fast - banded, a. Niggardly, close- 
hamled, close-fisted, miserly. 

"The king being fatt-handed and loth to part with 
a second dowry.”— B aeon : Henry VI/. 


fast-pulley, s. 

Mach. : One keyed to the shaft so as to re- 
volve therewith. In contradistinction to the 
loose-pulley, which is loose on the shaft, and to 
which the belt is transferred when the rota- 
tion of the shaft is no longer desired. 

fast staying, fast-in -stays, a. 

Naut. : Quick in going about. 

* fast (I), * fasten (I). * festen, v.t. TA..S. 
ftvstan ; O.S . festian ; O. Fris. festigia ; O. H. 
Git. fastjan ; Goth . fastan; Icel. festa ; Sw. 
fdsta ; Dan. feeste.) 

1. To fasten, to secure, to fix firmly or 
securely. 

“ To Ukn Joynt war tested a rote.” 

Bampole. Prick* of Conscience. 1,507. 

2. To set or pi ace with strength. 

"A atroke on him befestf 

Robert de Brunne, p 150. 

3. To make sure, to secure, to establish, to 
confirm. 

** To the kyng Edward bii/arfen huere fay." 

Political Songs, p. 214. 

fast (2), 'fast-en (2), v.i. [A.S . firstan; 
cogn. with Dut. vasten; Dan. faste; Sw. & 
Icel. fasta : Goth, fastan; Ger. fasten. It is 
an early derivative from fast, a. = firm. 
(Skeat.)’] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To abstain from or be without food beyond 
the ordinary or usual time. 

“The disdain Mid ahauie whereof hath ever since 

kept Hector fasting and waking.’’— Shakes/). : Troilus 

& C'reseida, i. 2. 

2. To abstain entirely or partially from food 
voluntarily for a certain time for the mortifi- 
cation of the body or appetites, as a token of 
grief, sorrow, affliction, or penitence. 

“Thou, when thou fastest, anoint thine head, and 

wash thy face ; that thou appear not unto men to fast." 

—Matthew vi. 17. 18. 


fast, +T lfasste, s. [A.S. fasta; Dan .faste; O. 

11. Ger., Icel., A Sw. fasta; Dut. vasti ; O. 
Fria. festa. ] 

I. Ordinary language : 

1. Total or partial abstinence from or depri- 
vation of food ; an omission to take food. 

2. A time set apart to express national grief 
for some calamity, or to deprecate an impend- 
ing evil. 

"Tho people of Nineveh proclaimed a fast."— Jonah 
lit. 3. 

* 3. Any holy time or season. 

" The Eaater fast : was it always and In every place 
uniformly observed? ' — Calphill: A nswer to Martiall, 
p. 209. (Dunes ) 

II. Religions: 

1. Ethnic Fasts: The old Egyptians, the 
Assyrians (Jonah iii. 5), the Greeks, Romans, 
and other ancient nations, had most of them 
stated or occasional fasts, as have the modern 
Mohammedans, Hindoos, Ac. 

2. Jewish Fasts : The Day of Atonement was 
the only fasting-day enjoined by the law of 
Moses, but the Mishna speaks of four others, 
respectively commemorating the storming of 
Jerusalem hy Nebuchadnezzar, the burning 
of the Temple by Titus, the sack of Jerutalem 
by Nebuchadnezzar, and the receiving by Eze- 
kiel and the other captives of the news of the 
destruction of Jerusalem. There were also 
fasts proclaimed hy royal or other authority 
on special occasions (1 Kings xxi. 9-12 ; 2 
Chron. xx. 3 ; Ezra viii. 2). For the spiritual 
and unspiritual way of keeping a fast, see 
Isaiah 1 viii. 3. 

3. Christian Fasts : No stated fasts are en- 
joined in the New Testament ; they arose sub- 
sequently, the Lent fast taking the lead. 
[Lent.] in the third century the Latins fasted 
on the seventh day. In a.d. $13 the Council 
of Mentz in its thirty-fourth canon, ordered 
a fast the first week in March, the second week 
in June, the third week in September, and the 
last full week preceding Christmas Eve. To- 
wards the end of the tenth century, the custom 
became prevalent of fasting on Saturday in 
honour of the Virgin Mary. In the Prayer- 
Book, under the heading “Fasts and Days of 
Abstinence to he observed throughout the 
Year,” we have (1) the Eorty days of Lent; 
(2) the Ember Days ; (3) the Rogation Days ; 
(4) all Fridays, except Christmas Day ; (5) the 
Evens or Vigils before certain festivals. The 
second, third, and fifth are Fasting Days; the 
others are Days of Abstinence, on which the 
usual number of meals is allowed, flesh-meat 
being forbidden. These fasta are by no means 
universally observed, the practice being chiefly 
confined to the lligb Church party. 

fast days, s. pi. I)aya of religious fast- 
ing appointed by either civil or religions 
authorities, hi New England a day ia set apart 
annually, usually in March or April, for lasting 
and prayer, being the opposite of Tlianksgiviug 
Day, which also had its origin in that sectiou. 
Similar auuual fast-days are appointed in 
Scotland. National fast-daya are occasionally 
appointed, on occasions of great public calam- 
ity, both in this couutry and abroad. 

* faste, a. [Faced.] 

fas ten (3) (t silent), *fast ne, * fast nen, 
* fest nen, 'festen, "fest nin, v.t. A i. 
[A.S. festnian = to make fast or firm, from 
fest = firm, fast; O. II. Ger. festinon ; Icel. 
A Sw. fastna ; Dan.fastne; O. Fria. festna.] 
A, Transitive : 

I. Lit . : To fix firmly ; to make fast ; to 
secure : as. by a bolt, a lock, Ac. 

''They deck it with silver aud with gold, they fasten 
It with nails aud with bammere that it move not."' — 
Jeremiah x. 4. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To fix or set firmly or earnestly. 

'* Peter, fastening his eyes upon him with John, said, 
Look ou ns.” Acts iii. 4. 

2. To affix, to join, to connect, to attach. 

" The words Whig and Tory have been pressed to the 
service of many successions of i«arties. with very dif- 
ferent ideas fastened to them.'*— Swift : Examiner. 

* 3. To join ; to attach closely or firmly. 

" What if she be fastened to this fool lord,' 

Tennyson : Maud, I. xvl. 24. 

* 4. To put or palm upon by persuasion. 

"Thinking, by this face. 

To fasten in our thougiits that they have courage." 

Shakesp . : Julius Cvesnr, v. 1. 

* 5. To lay on with strength. 

M Could lie/«sfen a blow or make a thrust, when not 
suffered to approach?"— Dryden . .Eneut. (Dedie.) 


* 6. To make sure, firm, or secure ; to estab- 
lish. 

"V »hal fast Tie the kyngdom of hyin.*'— W y cliff e: 

2 Kings, vlf. 12. 

B. Intransitive : 

I. Literally : 

1. To fix or set oneself firmly. (Followed b> 
on or upon.) 

" With bis strong arms 

Ho fastened on my neck." Shakesp . . tear. V. L 

2. To be fastened, secured, or made fast. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To attach. 

"O Oodd that Is at freo ne mal nan uuel festnenf 
Legend of St. Katherine. 1,175 

2. To determine. 

"Ie hu.fr feutnedd 1 ini thobbt 
To liheuil i clo nuesae " t/rmulum. 2.44L 

For the ditl'erence between to fasten and to 
fix, see Fix. 

fas tened (< silent), * fast ned, 'fest ned, 

pa. par. A a. [Fasten (3), v.\ 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

I. Lit. : Fixed firmly ; secured. 

"By winga fastened Immediately to the body.**— 
Wilkins - Dttdalu *. ch, vii. 

II. Figuratively ; 

1. Set or fixed firmly or earnestly. 

*2. Confirmed, hardened. 

" Strong and fastened villain.’* Shakesp. : Lear. 1L L 

fas ten er (t silent), * fast ner, s. [Eng. 

fasten (3), v. ; -er.] 

1. One who or that which fasteua, makes 
fast, or secures. 

* 2. One who fastens or fixes himself on any- 
thing. 

fas -ten ing (< silent), pr. par., a., A *. 
[Fasten (3), r.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. & partidp. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. The act of making fast or secure. 

2. Anything which makes fast or secure ; & 
fastener : as a bolt, a bar, a strap, Ac. 

" A mautle coming under her right arm, and cover- 
ing most of that side, hud no fastening on the left 
aide."— .Sir P. Sidney : Arcadia. 

*fas ten§-ev-en, * fas -terns-een, 'fas- 
trins - ev -in, * fas-tryngs ew-yn, [3. 

[A.S. feestan = to fast, and Eng. even, s.] A 
name given to the eve of Lent, Shrove-Tuesday. 
*' Upoun the xix day thairof. being /a*fr»7urmi, at 
tua houris efter none, George lord Seytoun come to tb« 
castell of Edinburgh ."— Diurnal of Documents, 1513— 
1675. p. 259. 

fast -er, 3. [Eng. fast (2), v. ; -er.] One who 
fasts or abstains from food. 

•• Folow not certayn menne which be not fasten.”— 
Bible (1551), Esay Jviii. 

* fast-er-man, s. [Fastinoman.] 

* fas -tern^-een, 3. [Fastens- even.] 
fits' ti, s. pi. (Lat.J 

Roman Antiq. : The calendar in which were 
comprised the various days, feasts, games, 
holidays, &c. There were two kinds : Fasti 
magistrates and Fasti calendares. The latter 
were books containing a description of the 
whole year, with the peculiarities of its several 
days. They were subdivided into Fasti urbani 
and Fasti rustici, the former containing days 
to be observed in the city, the latter thoae 
celebrated in the country, where there would 
be fewer holidays. The Fasti magistrates con- 
tained everything relating to religiou and the 
magistrates, and in later times to the em- 
perors, such as their birthdays, &c. When 
the fasti became full of such details they were 
called Fasti magni, to distinguish them from 
the Fasti caleiulares. There were also Fasti 
consulares, an annual register. Each year was 
known as that of such and such consuls, and 
this method of notation is useful infixingdates. 

* f&s-tid-i-os'-i-ty, 3 . [Lat. fastidwsus = 
fastidious (q.v.).] The quality of being fas- 
tidions ; disdainfulness, contemptuousness, 
fastidiousness. 

His epidemical dise.ws being /art tdioriq/. amorphy, 
and oscitati i>n . "Swift : Works, vol. L ; A Digression in 
the Modern Kind. 

fas-tid’ l-ous, a. [Lat. fastidiosus= disdain- 
ful, disgusting ; fastidium — loathing, from 
fastus = arrogance, and toedium = disgust; 
Fr. fastidieux ; Sp., Port., A: I Lai. fastidioso.) 


boil, b6j); poiit, joaVl; eat, 9 ell, ehorus, ghin, beneh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a§; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph - f. 
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* 1. Causing disgust ; loathsome. 

•'That thtiip* for the which children be oftentimes 
beaten, is to llu'iii ever after fastidious.' "—air T. Rtyot 
Qnvnrntmr, hk, i, , ch. lx. 

2. Hard or ditllcult to please ; over-nice, 
squeamish. 

" His temper placid ami forgiving, \mt fastidious. 
Macaulay : Hist. Rug., ch. ii. 

^[ Oral ib thus discriminates between fas- 
tidious ami squeamish : " A female fastidious 
when she criticises the dross or manners of iier 
rival ; sin* is squeamish in the choice of her 
own dress, company, words, Are. Whoever 
examines his own imperfections will cease to 
be fastidious ; whoever restrains humour and 
caprice will cease to be squeamish." (Crabb : 
Eng. Xynon.) 

fas t id i-ous ly, ndu. [Eng. fastidious; -hj.] 
lna fastidious, over-nice, or squeamish manner. 

“They look fastidiously (uni speak dUdainfully.*— 
Government qf'the Tongue. 

fas tid -i OUS ness, s. [Eng. fastidious ; 
-ness. ) Tlie quality of being fastidious ; squeam- 
ish miss, over-nicety. 

" His health wits delicate : his taste wm refined eveo 
to fastidiousness."— Macaulay . Hat. Rug., ch. xxi. 

fas ti^-l ate, fas-tig'-f-at-ed, a. [Lat 

fashgintus = pointed, sloping, from /(stibium 
— peak, or pinnacle.] 

* 1. Orel. Iang. : Narrowing towards the 
point; pointed, peaked. 

••That noted hill, the top whereof in fasti giale like 
a sugar-loaf Hay : Remains, p. 176. 

2. But. : Tapering to a point like a pyramid. 
A plant is said to be fastigiately branched 
when the branches become shorter as they ap- 
proach the apex. 

tf&s tig* i ate-ly.atfr. [ Eng. Jiwf ijutfe ; -ly.] 
lu a fastigiate or tapering manner ; pointedly. 

'fS.S-tlg' i-GUS, a. [Lat, fastigium = a peak 
or pinnacle.] Pointed, rising to a point, pyra- 
midal. 

"To raise his palace lo tbia fastigious manner.”— 
Evcly »i A rchitectu re. 

Tas-tig' i um, 5. [Lat.] 

1. The pediment of a portico, so called 
because it follows the form of the roof. 

2. The comb or ridge of a roof. 

fast -mg (1), *fast yng, pr. par., a., Ai s. 
[Fast (2), v .) 

A. & B. As pr. par. particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. .4s substantive : 

I. Ord. Lang. : The act or state of abstain- 
ing partially or entirely from food. 

"In hunger and thirst, in mauye fastyngs, in ouoid 
and nakid hesse. IVycltfe; 2 Corinthians xi. 27. 

IL Technically : 

1. Med. : Loss of appetite without any other 
apparent affection of the stomach ; so that 
the system can sustain almost total abstinence 
for a long time without fainting. ( DungUson .) 

\ Experiments in fasting have been made, 
and it is claimed that persons have gone 40 
days without food, but the evidence fur this 
assertion is not satisfactory to medical men. 

2. Religious ; 

(1) Among the Ethnic nations: Its chief 
object was to produce religions exaltation, 
with visions, dreams, and imagined inter- 
course with superior beings. Fasting exists 
fur this purpose among the ludiaus and many 
other uncivilized tribes. Dreams, visions, Arc., 
tbua produced are nut supernatural, but morbid. 

(2) Among the Jews: It was practised in 
seasons of affliction, nature having in a man- 
ner prescribed this by taking hunger away 
during keen sorrow (1 Sam. xxxi. 13 ; Esther 
iv.); to chasten or humble the soul (Psalm 
xxxiv. 15 ; Ixix. 3); as a concomitant of prayer 
(Psalm xxxv. 13; Dan. ix. 33; Luke ii. 37, 
Acc.) ; as an act deemed meritorious (Luke 
xviii. 12). 

(3) Among Christians : Jesus miraculously 
fasted forty days and nights (Matt. iv. 2; 
Luke iv. 2), as Moses and Elijah had done 
previously (Exod. xxxiv. 28 ; 1 Kings xix. 8), 
and as several Roman saints claim to have 
done since. The practice, is not, however, 
formally enjoined in the New Testament, 
though our Lord indirectly sanctioned it 
(Mitt. vi. 16-1S), as did 8t. Paul (1 Cor. 
vii. 5). The apostles and the church of which 
they constituted a part practised it on spe- 
cially solemn occasions (Acts xiii. 2; xiv. 23). 
Combined with prayer it could be rendered 


effective to expel evil spirits (Matt. xvii. 21 ; 
Mark ix. 29). In the Homan and Greek 
Obedience, Communion must be received fast- 
ing, except when administered by way of 
viaticum. This rule is not observed in the 
Anglican Church. Tin* Established Church 
of Scotland keeps none of these days, 
but enjoins Fast-days (q v) in connection 
with the administration of the Communion. 
National Fast -days have occasionally been 
proclaimed in this country, in times of great 
public calamity or danger. [Fast-days.] 

fast mg (2), pr. par., a., k s. [Fast (1), v] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. udj. : (See 
tlie verb). 

C. As subst: The act of making fast or 
binding. 

* fast ing man, * fast er min, s. [Eng. 
fasting (2) ; -man.] One who was surety, bonds- 
man, or security for the peaceable conduct of 
another. 

* fastf-mg eng, s. [Fasting (1), s.] Shrove- 
tide. 

fast ish, a. [Eng. fast'; -ish.] [Rather fast 
or dissipated. 

"Til other words a, fartish young man.”— Phillips : 
Essays from the Time*. IL 330. 

* fast -ly, * fast el ye, * fast lye, adv. 
[Eng./firf, a. ; -ly.] 

1. Firmly, securely. 

" For he hath fasti y founded it 
Above the ne.ii to stand. ' 

Old Vernon of Psalms ; Pt. xxiv. 2. 

2. Firmly, steadfastly, faithfully. 

" The Duke of Gloucester was sure and fasilyr faith- 
full to hys prince ." — Sir T More ' ll'orAc*. p 13. 

3. Firmly, earnestly, strongly. 

"That he so fastelye before hath affirmed." — Sir T. 
More : I Vorkts. p. 55 S. 

4. Quickly, rapidly, hastily. 

“She . . . walked faslty to and fro." — Sir J. Harring- 
ton Account of Elizabeth. 

fast ness, * fast nesse, s. [A.S. feestnes = 
the firmament ] 

* 1. The quality or state of being fast or 
secure. 

4 2. Firmness; firm or steadfast adherence. 

"To shew it was hut their fastness to the former 
government. '* — Bacon : Henry VII. 

*3. Strength, security. 

" And eke the fast nesse of his dwelling-place. 

Spenser F. q., V. ix. 5. 

4. A strong place ; a fortress, a fort, a 
stronghold. 

"The capital or rather chief fastness of Cassibelan 
was then taken ."— Burke : Abridg. of Eng. History. 

*b. Closeness, conciseness, brevity; not 
diffnseness. 

" Bring his stile from all loose grossne&s to snch firm 
fastness in Latiu, as iu Demostheoes." — Ascham 
Schoolmaster. 

* fas tu-ds'-l ty, s. [Lat. fastuositas, from 
fastuosus = proud, haughty ; fastus = pride.] 
Pride, haughtiness, arrogance. 

"That new mode of ethicka which hath been ob- 
truded upon the world with so much fastuority."— 
H. More. 

* fas'-tu GUS, a. [Lat. fastuosus, from fastus.] 
Proud,* haughty, arrogant, disdainful. 

"The higher ranks will become fasfuous, domineer- 
ing. aud supercilious."— Barrow : On the Pope's Su- 
premacy. 

* fas'-tu -ous-ly, adv. [Eng. fast nous; -ly.] 

In a proud, haughty, arrogant, or disdainful 
manner. 

" Demeaning ourselves insolently and fastuously 
towards them. ”— Bn rrow : Sermons, vol. ill., ser. 29. 

*fas tu-ons-ness, s. [Eng. fastuous ; -ness.] 
Pride, haughtiness, arrogance. 

" Tbeu there was no /‘istuousneis in the Church."— 
Barrow: On the Popes Supremacy. 

fat(i). *fatte, fette, "vat, *vatte, *vet, 
*vette, a. & s [A..S. fd't; eogn. with Dnt. 
vet, Dan. fed , Sw. fet, Icel. feitr, O. H. Ger. 
feizt. j 

A. -4 s adjective : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) Full of fat ; plump ; fleshy ; full fed ; 
the opposite to lean or thin. 

" And olfatte wetheresan hundred thousand also," 
Robert of Gloucester, p 52. 

(2) Full of fat; oily, greasy, unctuous. 

(3) Abounding iu fat, as distinguished from 
tbe lean of meat. 


2. Figuratively: 

* (1) Dull, heavy, stupid ; as a fat or coarw 
animal. 

" O souls I In whom no heavenly fire is found. 

Pat minds, and ever (frovelllug on the ground." 

Dryde ri ; Per slut. saL 11. 

* (2) Coarse, gross. 

*■ Added fat pollution* of our own." 

hryden. Mrs. Rilltgrew, M. 

(3) Wealthy, rich, affluent. 

" Mirk the fat cit, whuif good round sum 
Amounts at least to hnlf a plum." 

Lloyd : A Familiar Epistle. 

(4) Rich ; producing a large income. 

"A fat benefice is that which so abounds with an 
estate and revenues that a man may expend a vr^-t 
deal iu delicacies of eating and drinking.”— Ayltffe : 
Parer gon. 

(5) Fertile, fruitful, rich ; affording a good 
return : as, a fat soil. 

" A fat ionde aud fui of donge foulest wedes growclh." 

P. Plowman, p. 213. 

*(6) Abounding in spiritual endowments 
and comfort. 

"They [the righteous] (hall be fat and dourlsh ing. w 
—Psalm c\ii. 14. 

IL Technically : 

1. Naut.: Broad : as, the quarter of a ship. 

2. Print.: Applied to a page having many 
blank spaces or lines, aud, heuce, to any 
work which pays well. 

B. Js substa nt ive : 

1. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally : 

(1) Plumpness, fleshiness. 

(2) In the same sense as II. 1. 

2. The best or most choice part of anything, 

"Ye shall eat the fat of the laud,” — Genesis xiv. 18. 

II. Technically: 

1. Anat. : An animal substance of a more 
or less oily character deposited in vessels in 
adipose tissue. It forms a considerable layer 
under the skin, is collected in large quantity 
around certain organs, as, for instance, the 
kidneys, fills up furrows on the surface of tlie 
heart, surrounds joints, and exists in large 
quantity in the marrow of bones. It is an 
excellent packing material in the body, being 
light, soft, and elastic. It gives to the surface 
of the human frame its smooth rounded con- 
tour. Being a bad conductor of heat, it en- 
ables a person to retain the warmth which he 
has generated; but its chief use is for the 
purpose of nutrition. (Qiiaia.) 

2. Chem. (PI ) ; Fats are glycerides of acids 
belonging to the fatty or acetic series and of 
acids belonging to the acrylic series, being the 
ethers of the triatomic alcohol glycerine. 
They are insoluble in water, but soluble in 
ether. They vary in consistence from a thin 
oil (olive oil) to a hard, greasy substance (suet). 
They leave a greasy stain on ]>aper. When 
fats are boiled with caustic alkalies they are 
decomposed [Saponification], yielding sn al- 
kaline salt of the fatty acid [Soap], and gly- 
cerine (q.v.), 

3. Print. : Copy which affords light work, 
as blank or short pages or lines, leaded matter, 
rule-and-figure work, poetry, and such like 
matter profitable to the compositor. 

The fat is in the fire: All is confusion, or 
all has failed. 


* fat already, a. Already too well fed 
or pufled. 

"Toenlard bis fat-nlready pride." 

Shakesp. : Troilus £■ Cre*sida, ii. 3» 

* fat-brained, a. Dull of apprehension ; 
stupid. 

•• To mope with his fat-brained followers." 

Shakesp. : Henry V., it! 7. 


fat-faeed, a. Having a plump, round 
face. 


" The fat-faced curate. Edward Bull." 

Tennyson . Edward Morris. 42. 


fat-head, s. A dull, stupid fellow. 


fat-headed, a. Dull, stupid, slow of 
apprehension. 

fat-hen, s. 

Bot.: A name applied to various plants, but 
especially to certain Chenopndiaeese, having 
thick, succulent foliage. (1) Cheuopodium 
album, (2) Cheuopodium Bonus- Henricus. (3) 
Chaiopodium rubrum, (4) Cheuopodium Vul - 
varia, (5) Atriplex patxda , (ti) Atriplex erecta , 
(7) Atriplex hastata , (S). Polygonum Fogopy- 
ntm, (9) Nepcta Cleclmma, (10) Chrysa nthenmm 
segetum , (11) Capsella Bursa-pa storis, (12) 

Artemisia vulgaris. ( Britten & Holland.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf. work. who. son; mute, eub, eiire, unite, cur. rule, full; try. Syrian, no, ce = e ; ey = a, qu = Uw. 


fat— father 
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« fat-kidneyed, a. Gross, pauuehed, 
corpulent, obese. 

“Peace, ye fat-kidneyed rnacaL" — Shakesp. : l Henry 

iy.. n. 2 . 

fat-lute, s. A mixture of pipe-clay and 
linseed oil for tilling joints. 

* fat-witted, a. Dull of apprehension ; 
stupid, fat-headed. 

“Thoo art fnt‘Witted with drinking old sack. 1 '— 

1 Henry IY., 1. 2. 

fat-vesicles, 5. pi. 

Physiol. : The vesicles in the bodies of men 
and l he inferior animals in which fat is de- 
posited. [Adipose Tissue.] They are often 
situated in the interstices between organs, to 
whi'-h they afford protection. They also 
facilitate motion and improve the symmetry 
of the ligure. ( Todd £ Bowman : Phys. Anat.) 

•fat (2), *fatt, *fatte, *fet, s. [A.S. fact.] 

[Vat.] 

1. A vat ; a large tub or vessel. 

“ Tbe fats shall overflow with wine and olL" — Joel 
11. 24 

2. A cask, a barrel. 

" Laden with 401 fats ol potashes. Stair : Suppl. 
Decreet, p. 168. 

3. A measure of capacity, differing in differ- 
ent commodities. A fat of grain was a quarter, 
or 8 bushels ; a fat of wire, from 20 to 25 ewts. ; 
a fat of isinglass from 3J to 4 cwts. 

* fat, v.t.&i. [Fat, a.] 

A. Trans. : To make fat or plomp ; to fatten. 

“I should have./hUrd nil the region kites 
With this slave's ort'aL" Shaketp. : Hamlet, 11. 2. 

B. Intrans. : To become fat; to fatten; to 
gain flesh, 

“Ad old ox fat* as well and is as good aa a young 
Mortimer; Husbandry. 

ffat -al, a. [Fr., from Lat. fatalis, from fatum 
=■ fate ; Sp. fatal ; Ital. fatale.] 

*1. Proceeding from fate or destiny; in- 
evitable. 

*2. Decreed by fate ; destined. 

“It was fir at to the king to fight for his money."— 
Bacon ; Henry 17/. 

* 3. Fraught with or instrumental to destiny 
or fate ; influencing destiny ; fateful. 

“ PareVs/rtMt weh.'—Shuketp. : Henry F., ». i, 

*4. Foreboding death or destruction. 

’'Tbnt fatal screech-owl to our house 
That nothiug sung but death to us and ours.” 

.shakesp. : 3 Henry IV., 1L 6. 

5, Causiug death ; deadly ; mortal. 

6. Ruinous, destructive, pernicious, deadly. 
“Great, therc-fove, is the deceit and fatal the errour 

by which nil those delude themselves ”~Clarke .* Ser- 
mon*. vol. ii., ser. 120 . 

For the difference between fatal and 
deadly , see Deadly. 

fat' al ism, s. [Eng. fatal ; -ism.] The doc- 
trine that all things are ordered for men by 
the arbitrary decrees of God or the fixed laws 
of nature. In Theology it has given birth to 
theories of Predestination, aod in Moral 
Science to such systems as those of Spinoza 
and Hegel, and more recently to the philosophy 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer. It is carried ntil to 
its most pitilessly logical extreme among the 
Mohammedans, where everything that can hap- 
pen is “ kismet, " i.e., fatal, or decreed by fate. 
"The ill-use which ?ora« were ready to make of the 
supi>osed fatalism of tbe Pope."— Hurd ; Life of War- 
burton. 

fa'-tal ist, s. [Eug. fatal ; -isi.] One who 
holds or supports the doctrine of fatalism. 

Being a fatalist in natural things, and at the same 
time maintaining free-will in mau." — H'arfcurfon .• 
Divine Legation, hk. iii., a. 4. 

t fat-al-ist'-ic, a. [Eng. fatalist; -ic.] Of or 
pertaining to fatalism ; implying or partaking 
of the nature of fatalism. 

" Are you a Christian, mid talk about a crisis iu 
that fatalistic sense t "—Coleridge : Table Talk. 

fatal l ty» s. [Fr. fatalite; Lat. fatalitas ; 
‘from fatalis , from fatum — fate.] 

] . A state of being fatal or predestined by 
fate ; a fixed and unalterable course of things 
independent of any controlling cause. 

“The stoicks held a fatality and a fixed, unal- 
tcrable course of events ; hut theu they held also that 
they fell out by a necessity emergent from and inhe- 
rent In the things themselves which God himself could 
Hot alter.*'— So uth. 

2. A decree of fate. 

'* By a strange fatality men suffer their dissenting 
to he drawn into the stream of the present rogue.*'— 
King Charles ' Eikun lias Hike. 


3. A tendency to danger or hurt. 

4. Mortality, destruction ; as. The fatality 
amongst cattle has been very great. 

5. A fatal oeeurreoce. 

fat'-al-ly, adv. [Eng .fatal; - ly .] 

* ]. By the decree of fate ; by inevitable and 
unalterable destiny or necessity. 

“The atoms composed the world mechanically and 
fatally." — Bentley : Hoyle Lectures. 

2. In a fatal, mortal, or deadly manner; in 
a manner leading to or followed by death; 
mortally : as. The duel ended fatally. 

3. In a ruinous or destructive manner ; per- 
niciously, ruinously. 

H When Creasy battle fatally was struck." 

Hhnkesp. ; Henry 1'., ii. 4. 

• fat'-al ness, s. [Eug. fatal ; -uess.] The 
quality or state of being fatal ; inevitable ne- 
cessity ; fatality. 

fa' ta mor-ga na, s. [Ital. fata = a fairy, 
and" Morgana, a local name for a fairy = fairy 
Morgana. J A remarkable aerial phenomenon 
observed from the harbour of Messina and ad- 
jacent places, and supposed by the Sicilians to 
be the work of the fairy Morgana. Objects 
are reflected in the sea. and sometimes in a 
kind of aerial screen to thirty feet above it. 
Father Angelluci thus describes it : “Asl stood 
at my window, I was surprised with a most 
wonderful delectable vision. The sea that 
washes the Sicilian shore swelled up, and be- 
came, for ten miles in length, like a chain of 
dark mountains, while the waters near our 
Calabrian coast grew quite smooth, and in an 
instant appeared as one clear polished mirror, 
reclining against the aforesaid ridge. On this 
glass was depicted, in chiaroscuro, a string of 
several thousands of pilasters, all equal in 
altitude, distance, and degree of light and 
shade. In a moment these lost half their 
height, and bent into arcades, like Roman 
aqueducts. A long cornice was next formed 
on the top, and above it arose castles innu- 
merable, all perfectly alike. These soon split 
into towers, which were shortly after lost in 
colonnades, then windows, and at last ended 
in pines, cypresses, aad other trees, even and 
similar." 

“ Hope still guided them on. as the magic Fata 
Morgana.'' Longfellow : Evangeline, IL 4. 

fat5h, s. [Fetch.] 

Bot. : Vicia sativa, 

*[ Meadow Fateh: Onobrychis saliva. (Pratt; 
Britten Holland.) 

fate, 5. [O. Fr. fat, from Lat. fatum = that 

which is spoken, fate ; for = to speak ; O. Sp. 
and Ital. fata ; Port. Judo ; Sp. hado .] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The decree of God by which the course of 
events is fixed ; inevitable and unalterable 
necessity ; a fixed destiny depending upon a 
superior cause, ami uncontrollable by man. 

"Necessity or chance 

Approach me not, and what 1 will is fate.” 

Milton , P. L., vii. 173. 

2. Destiny, lot, fortune. 

“The arbiters of the prisoner's fate came in and 
went out os they chose. —Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. 
xxu. 

3. Death, destruction, evil destiny, doom. 

"The whizzing arrow eiugs. 

And bears tliv fate, Antuious. on ita wings." 

Pope ■ Homer ; Odyssey xxii. 11, 12. 

* 4. The cause of death. 

" With full force his deadly bow he bent. 
And feathered /cifej among the mules aud sumpters 
sent'' Dryden ' Homer ; Iliad i. 

5. (PI.) : Circumstances against which it is 
impossible or useless to contend. 

“The fates were ngaiust them." — Morley : Life of 
Coftden. ji. 37*. 

II. Mythoh (Pl.)i The Parcje or Destinies; 
the goddesses supposed to preside over the 
birth, life, and fortunes of men. They were 
three in number : Clolho held the spindle, 
Lachesis drew out the thread of man’s destiny, 
and Atropos cat it off. 

U For the difference between /afe and des- 
tiny f see Destiny. 

* fate, v.t. [Fate, s.] To decree by fate or 
destiny ; to preordain ; to destiny. 

“ As It hath ated her to be my motive." 

Shakesp. : All's WeU That Ends lfeB, iv. 4. 

lat'-ed, a. [Eng. fat(e); -ed.] 

1. Decreed by fate or inevitable necessity. 


• 3. Exempted by fate. 

“ Who kuow» bat that hb* fated armour was only an 
allegorical defence 7" — Dryden: Discourse on Epia 
Poetry. 

* 4. Invested with the power of determining 
fate or destiny. 

'* Thy fated sky 

Gives us free scope." Hhnkesp. All’s Well. L L 

* fa te ful, a. [Eng. fate ; - ful(l). ] Bearing 
or having fatal power : bringing fatuordcbtrue- 
tion ; fatal. 

“In his fall, with fateful sway. 

The steerage of the realm gave way " 

Scott : Murminn. (Introd ) 

* fa'te-ful ly, adv. [Eng. fateful; -ly.) la 
a fateful or fatal maauer; fatally. 

* fate ful ness, s. [Eng. fateful; -ness.] Tbe 
quality or state of being fateful. 

fa' thcr, * fa dcr, * fa-dir, * fa dro, 

* fa-dyr, ‘fae der, 'fca der, *fe der, 

4 va der, * vc -dcr, s. [A .H.fa’der; e<*gn. 
with Dut. vuder ; Dan. & Sw. fader; IceL 
fudhir; Goth, fiidar ; Ger. vater; O. II. Ger. 
fatar , vatar ; O. Fris. feder; Lat. pater; Gr 
naryp (pater) ; Same, pitri ; Pers. pidar.) 

1 Ord inary La ngu a ge : 

1. Literally : 

(1) A male parent ; he who hegets a child, 

" Ych the loue as tbe moo that my Aider ys " 

Hubert of Gloucester, p. 20. 

(2) A male ancestor, especially the first an- 
cestor ; a forefather ; the progenitor or founder 
of a race, family, line, &c. (Often used in the 
plural.) 

“They forsook the Lord God of their fathers 
Judges li. 12. 

(3) Iii the same sense as II. 1. 

"Our Father, which art in heaven .''— Matthew vL 9. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) The creator, originator, or inventor of 
anything; the first to practise any art, profes- 
sion, or occupation ; the author or contriver. 

"Vauhan. tlie/(U/icr of the science of fortification.” 
— Macu uluy : Hist. Eng., cli. ix. 

(2) The origin or cause of anythiag. 

"The wish was father, Harry, to that thought" 

Shakesp. ; 2 Henry IY., iv. 5. 

(3) A respectful mode of address to an old 
man. 

(4) The litle of the senators of ancient Rome. 

"And Fatlsers mixed with Commons, 

Seized hatchet, bar. and crow " 

Macaulay : Horatiut, xxxiv. 

(5) One wio acts as or occupies the place of 
a father to another ; one who exercises paternal 
care over another. 

"I was A father to the poor.'*— Job xxix. 16. 

(6) One who by marriage comes to the posi- 
tion of a father; a father-in-law, a step-father. 

(7) The eldest or senior member of any pro- 
fession or body. 

" Being at that time the oldest person who had a 
seat in St. Stephen s. though not the father of tbe 
House in Parliamentary fitanding.'— Times, Feb. 2, 
1876. 

(8) In the same sense as II. 2. 

II. Technically : 

1. Theol. : The first person of the Trinity. 

" Baptising them in the name of the Father, and of 
tbe Son, and of the Holy Ghost.''— Matthew xvvni. 19. 

2. Ecclesiol. £ Ch. Hist. : 

(1) PI. The Christian writers prior to the 
sevtuith century, though some indude under 
the designation also those of a considerably 
subsequent period. The first iu time were the 
five Apostolic Fathers. [Apostolic.] Of the 
others, there lived in the first three centuries, 
prior to the establishment of Christianity, 
Justin MartyT, Theopliilus, bishop of Antioch, 
Clement of Alexandria, Cyprian, bishop of 
Carthage, Ongen, Tertullian, &c. Afier its 
establishment there were of Greek Fathers, 
Eusebius of Caesarea, Athanasius, <tc. ; and of 
Latin Church, Laetantius, Jerome, Augustine, 
and others. 

(2) Singular: 

(а) Gen. : An official title for a Roman or 
Ritualistic priest, a coafessor, the superior of 
a convent, &c. 

(б) Spec. : [Holy Father]. 

(1) Fathers of the Chribtian Doctrine : 

Ch. Hist : A Roman Catholic society founded 
in France in the sixteenth century by Cresar 
de Bus, and enrolled by Pope Clement VIII. 
among the legitimate societies in a.d. 15l>7. 
They gave special attention to the religious 
instruction of the young and ignorant. 


“One midnight/<i/ed to tlie purpose. 

Shakesp : I cmjtest, L 2. 

2. Regulated by fate ; determined. J 


boil, b6jr; poiH, jorfrl; cat, 9011, chorus, 9W11, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph - f . 
-cion, -tian — shun, -tion, -sion = shun ; -tlon, -sion = zhun. -clous, -tious, slous = shus. -hxc, -die, &c. — bel, del. 
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(2) Fathers of the Oratory : 

Ck. Hist. : A Roman Catholic society founded 
in Italy in the sixteenth century by Philip 
Neri, and approved of hy Pope Gregory VII. 
in a.d. 1577. The oratory referred to is that 
which Neri built for himself at Florence, and 
occupied for many years. The society has 
produced some learned men, Osar Baronius 
being one of the most distinguished. 

(3) Fathers of Sonutsquo : 

Ch. Hist.: A Homan Catholic society ao 
named from Somasquo, the town in which 
their first general resided. The same as 
Regular Clerks of St. Majoli (q.v.) (Mashcim: 
Ch. Hist., cent, xvi., sect, iii., pt. i., ch. l.) 

(4) Holy Father : 

Ecdesiol. : A designation for the Pope. 
[Father, It. 2 (2) ( a ).] 

Father of a ship: 

Naut. : The title given in the dockyards to 
the constructor of a ship of the navy. 


* father - better, a. Surpassing one's 
father in any respect. 

•• Remembering my service to your good kind Livdy. 
and her glo wining son, whom 1 pray God to Ideas, and 
make father-better, 1 rest," &c.— Bailhe Lett. 1L 138. 


" father- brother, s. An uncle on the 
father's side. (Scotch.) 


* father dust, $. 

ill men are sprung, 

" From family diffused 
To family, as files the father-dust. 
The varied colours lm" 


The dust from which 


Thornton : Spring. 541. 


father in law, 5. 

1. The father of one'a bnahand or wife. 

2. Improperly used for a step-father. 

**I know Nancy could never bear n father-in-law."— 
Richardson : Clarissa. Harloxoe , iv. 186. 


father-land, $. [Fatherland.] 


father-lasher, s. 

Icth. : Cottus huhalis . A voracious acantho- 
pterygions fish, of the genus Cottus, found on 
the shores of Greenland, Britain, and New- 
foundland. The head is armed with several 
formidable s] lines. It is from eight to ten 
Inches in length, and is largely used as food. 

father longlegs, s. A common name 
for the Crane-fly (q.v.) It is also called Daddy- 
longlegs. 

* father-right, $. A patrimony. 


II. Figuratively : 

1. The state or position of a senior or 
superior. 

" If fatherhood goby nee, I suppose that King Ifenrle 
was elder tliiui Bet'kci. If fatherhood cuiiBint in nutho- 
ritie. I ludgc the atitliorKie of n kiug to be nlioue the 
ivutliuntic of an arch bishop.”— Fox Martyrs, p. IS5. 

2. A title of the Pope, aa the Holy Father. 

•*I . . . liesonglite hi* holy fadirhode that my boke 
mygbten 1* exumyucd.” — Mnundevllle. p. 315. 

3. Au epithet used of God ill his relation to 
orphans, and the human race. (Irving.) 

fa thcr land, a. (Eng. father, and land, in 
imitation of Ger. I’attrland.] One a native 
country. 

" Ou the huuso was formerly legible au Inscription 
purporting that to him to whom God Is a father every 
laud U a. fatherland."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., cb iv. 

fa thcr less, fa der laes. * fa der -les, 
^fa der lease, fc der- lease, ’ fa-dyr- 
les, * va der lease, a. &s. [X.S.fazIerUas; 
Dut. radcr/oos.J 

A. yfs adjective : 

1. Lit. : Destitute of a living father. 

•• My name is Alice Fell, 
fin fatherless and motherless. 

Wordsworth Alice Fell. 

2. Fig. ; Without any known author. 

'*Th' cx|<nsed and fatherless. 

Poor orphans of the Pen and Press " 

flutter . Satire upon Plagiaries. 

B. .4 s snbst. : Oue who is destitute of a 
living father. 

•* In thee the fatherless flndeth mercy. ' — J7o/ea 

xiv. 8. 

fa ther less ness, s. [Eng./«ttcW«s ; -raws.] 
The state or condition of heinc fatherless. 


fa' thcr li- ness, s. [Eng. fatherly ; -ness . ] 
The state or quality of being fatherly ; parental 
care, kindness, or tenderness. 

** The accent is intreated to the first in father! inrue, 
mother! messe."— Ben Jotuon Eng. Grammar, bk- I., 
ch. vii. 

fa -ther-ly a. & adv. [Eng. father ; - ly .] 

A. As adjective : 

1, Like a father ; proper to or becoming a 
father; kind, tender, loving. 

" He tendered bis brother's children with a fatherly 
affection. —Greneway : Tacitus; A n miles, p. 90. 

2. Of or pertaining to a father. 

B. .4s adv. : In the manner of a father ; as a 
father should ; with parental care or affection. 

•' He cannot choose but take thi* service I have done, 
fatherly.' ’—shakesp. : Cymbeline, ii. 8- 

fa-ther ship, s. [Eng. father ; -ship.] The 
state or position of a father. 


* father -sick, a. Pining after one’s 
father. Cf. Mother-sick. 

•’ Ro father-tick, ao family - fond." — Richardson : 
Clarissa Harlows, iii 316. 

father- sister, s. An aunt on the father’s 
side. 


* father - worse, * father waur, a. 

Worse than one's father ; falling short in 
goodness. [Father-better.) 


fa-ther, v.t. [Father, s.] 

L Literally : 

1. To beget aa a father ; to be father to. 

•• Cowards father cowards, and base things sire base.* 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, iv. a 

2 . To provide with a father. 

*' Being so fathered and bo husbanded.’* 

Shakesp. : Julius Ccetar, ii. 1. 

3 . To adopt as a child. 

** Ay. good youth, 

‘And rather father thee than master thee." 

Shakesp. : Cymbeline, iv. 2. 

4. To ascribe to a man aa hia child; to 
affiliate. 


II. Figuratively: 

l. To adopt or assume as one’a own ; to pro- 
feas oneself the author or originator of; to 
take the responsibility of. 

•• By these two distinguished men Paterson’s scheme 
was fathered."— Macaulay Hist. Eng , ch. xx. 


2. To ascribe to any one aa his offspring or 
production. 

•'Of the poor Pagan Poets, it must be confest, 

That time aud transcribing, and critical note. 
Have fathered much ou them which they never 
wrote * Byron : Epistle ii. 


fa -ther hood, * fa-dir-hode, s. (Eng. 

father ; -/food.] 

I. Lit. : The. state or condition of being a 
father ; the character or position of a father. 

■■He saw the hated fat herhood reasserted , George 
Eliot: Felix Holt, xlvii. 


f&th om, * fad me, fad om, fad yme, 
fed-eme, fed me, *vedh me, s. [A.S. 
fredhui = the space reached hy the arms ex- 
tended, a grasp ; cogn. with Dut. vadem ; Icel. 
fadhmr ; Dan. favn; Ger .faden; 0. H. Ger. 
fadum = a fathom ; Sw. famn = an embrace.] 

I. Lit. : A measure of length containing six 
feet, that being ahout the space which a man 
can cover with his extended arms. It is used 
principally in nautical and mining measure- 
ments. 

*' So grete trees, so huge of strengtbe. 

Of fourty, fifty fedme lenpthe. 

Chaucer: Book of the Duchess, 42L 

IL Figuratively: 

1. Depth, deepa. 

** All the profound sea hides in unknown fat hams' 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale. iv. 4. 

* 2. Depth, penetration, or reach of intellect. 

“ Another of his/o/hom they have none 
To lead their business.’’ 

Shakesp. ; Othello, L 1. 

fathom line, s. 

Naut. : The line by which the depth of 
water ia ascertained. 

” Thus much the fathomJine was sent 
From Cliillon's snow-white battlement." 

Byron : Prisoner of Chilian, vi. 

fathom wood, s. 

Nnnt. : Slabs and other offal or waste of 
timber sold at the yards hy fathom lots, cubic 
measurement. (Smyth.) 

fath om, fad men, fad myn, fadom 

yn, v.t. [A.S. feedhimn ; Icel. fadhma; Sw. 
faumn ; Dan. favne.] 

I. Literally : 

* 1. To embrace ; to enclose in the arms. 

" Freudez felleu in (ere fathomed togeder " 

E. Eng A Hit. Poems; Cleanness, 399. 

* 2. To seize, to catch. 

“Lascivious Delilshs tbal fathomed him in the 

Arms of lust. "—A da ms . tl’orto, i. 241. 


* 3. To encompass or enclose within tb« 
extended arms ; to encircle. 

•* I fadme.de al at one* _ 

Deu e mark with mine louge bones 

Uavelok, 1,294 

4. To measure or ascertain the depth ol 
water by a fathom-line. 

II. Figuratively: 

\. To sound ; to reach in depth ; to get or 
reach to the bottom of. 

" There U Indeed »uch a depth In nature thxt l» 1« 
never likely to be thoroughly fathomed. " — Gtanvdl : 
Essay Iv. 

2. To penetrate, to comprehend, to under- 
stand. 

" The short reach of setuse'&nd natural rea»on le not 
alway* ahle to fathom the contrivance." —South : 
Sermons, vol. x.. *er. 6. 

t f&th'-om a hie, a. [Eng. faihvm ; -abU.] 
Th'at may or can be fathomed, or compre- 
hended. 

•’Those thing* which "are uot |>erceptlhle bjr sense 
uot fathomable by reason." — Bp. Hall : Satan s Fiery 
Darts Quenched, Dec. 3. 

ffith' om er, ». [Eng. fathom : -er.] One whi 
fathoms, penetrates into, or comprehends. 

fath -om-less, a. [Eng. fathom, ; -less.] 

1. Literally: 

* 1. That cannot be embraced or enclosed 
within the arms. 

“ Buckle tu a waist most fathomless." 

Shakesp. : Irollus & Cresrida, IL t 

2. Tliat cannot be fathomed ; of which the 
bottom or depth cannot be fouud ; bottomless. 

“ Ocean exhibits, fathomless and broad. 

Much of the power and majesty of God." 

Courper : Retirement, 625, 526. 

n. Fig. : That cannot be fathomed, sounded, 
or comprehended. 

“Here lies the fathomless absurdity.” — Milton: 
Tetrachordon. 

*fa-tid ic, *fa-tid ic-al, a. [Lat. fatidicus , 
fr m f fu fate, and dico = t< say, to t 11.] 
Declaring or hating the power to foretell 
future events ; prophetic. 

*’ The oak, of nil other trees only fatidical, told them 
what a fearful unfortunate business this would prove" 
— Howell : Vocal Forest. 

*fa tid -ic al ly, adv. [Eng. fatidical ; -ly.] 
In a prophetic manner. 

* fa-tid -l cn -^y, s. [Lat . fatid ic(us) ; En g. 
suff. -ency.] Divination. 

•• Let us make tnal of this kind of fatldicency.' 
Crquhart : Rabelais, bk. iii., ch. xix. 

* fa-tlf -er-OUS, a. [Lat. fatifer , from fatum. 

= fate, fero - bi bear, to carry, and Eng. adj. 
suff. -tm$.] Bringiug fate or ruin ; deadly, 
mortal, destructive. 

* fat'-ig a hie, a. [Lat. fatigabUis , from 
fatigo = to weary. ] Easily wearied or fatigued ; 
liahle to fatigue. 

* fat -l gate, v.t. [Lat. fatigatu -s, pa. par. of 
fatigo — to weary.] To weary, to fatigue, to 
tire out, to exhaust. 

*’ He . . . shonlde fatigeste and weary the reaner."— 
Hall : Henry IV. (an. 12). 

* fat i-gate, a. [Lat. fatigatus.] [Fatigate, v.) 

Tired out, wearied, exhausted, fatigued. 

" His doubled spirit 

Requickened wbat in flesh was fatigate." 

Shakesp. : Coriolanus, li. 2. 

* f&t 1 -ga -tion, s. [Lat. fatigatio , from fail- 
gatus , pa. par, of fatigo ; O. Fr. fatigation ' 
Sp. fat igacion.] Weariness, fatigue, exhaustion. 

“ The earth alloweth him nothing, hut at the price 
of hi* sweat or fatigation,"— Mount ague : Devout* 
Essayes. pt. i. . treat, ix , § L 

fa-tlgue, s. [Fr.. from fatiguer = to fatigue, 
'to weary, from Lat. fatigo ; Sp. fatiga; Ital. 
fatica.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Weariness ; exhaustion from bodily or 
mental labour or exertion. 

" It was occasioned hy his desire of lessening his fa- 
tigue.'— Walpole ■ Anecdotes of Painting, vol. iv..ch. v. 

2. Tliat which causes weariness or exhaus- 
tion ; exhausting lahour. toil, or exertion. 

“The great Sclpio sought honours in hia youth, and 
endured the fatigues with which he purchased them." 
—Dry den. (Johnson.) 

II. Technically : 

1. Mech. : The fracture of a har owing to the 
repeated application and removal of a load 
which is considerably below tbe breaking- 
weight of the bar. To fatigue is ascribed the 
breaking of car-axles by the constant repeti- 
tive blows and strains incident to their duty. 


fate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
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2. Milit.: The duties of military men dis- 
tinct from the use of arms : as, men on fatigue. 
[Fatigue-duty.] 

H Crabb thus discriminates between fatigue, 
weariness, ami lassitude : “ Fatigue is an ex- 
Iiaustion of the aaimal or mental powere ; 
weariness is a wearing out the strength, or 
breaking the spirits ; lassitude is a general 
relaxation of the animal frame ; the labourer 
experiences fatigue from the toils of the day ; 
the man of business, who is harassed by the 
multiplicity and complexity of his concerns, 
suffers fatigue; and the student, who labours 
to lit himself for a public exhibition of his 
acquirements, is in like manner exposed to 
fatigue: weariness attends the traveller who 
takes a long or pathless journey ; weariness is 
the lot of the petitioner, who attends in the 
antechamber of a great man ; the critic is 
doomed to suffer weariness , who is obliged to 
drag through the shallow but voluminous 
writings of a dull author; and the enlightened 
bearer will suffer no less i veariness in listening 
to the absurd effusions of an extemporaneous 
preacher. Lassitude is the consequence of a 
distempered system, sometimes brought on 
by an excess of fatigue, sometimes by sickness, 
and frequently by the action of the external 
air." ( Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

fatigue dress, s. 

Milit. : The working-dress of foot-soldiers. 

fatigue-duty, s. 

Milit. : The work or duties of soldiers dis- 
tinct from the use of arms. 

fatigue-party, s. 

Milit. : A party or body of soldiers engaged 
on fatigue-duty. 

fa-ti gue, v.t. [Fr. fatigucr, from Lat. fatigo ; 
t$p. & Port, fatigar ; Hal. fitigare, faticare.] 

1. To tire, to weary ; to exhaust or wear out 
the strength of by bodily labour or mental 
exertion. 

*• Being himself »o fatigued that he could hardly sit 
on the horse .*'— Cam bridge: The Scribleriad. (Note 19.) 

2. To weary by importunity ; to harass ; to 
importune. 

Blair thus discriminates between the two 
words to weary and to fatigue : “The continu- 
ance of the same thing wearies us ; labour 
fatigues us. i am weary with standing ; 1 am 
fatigued with walking. A suitor wearies us by 
his perseverance ; fatigues us by his importu- 
nity." ( Blair : Rhetoric (1S17), i. 229, 230.) 

* fa-tig^ue-some, a. [Eng. fatigue; -some.] 
Fatiguing, wearing, exhausting. 

** The Attorney-General's place is very nice and 
fatiguetomc.'' — North • Exa men, p. 615. 

• fa til- o-quent, a. [Lat. fatmn = fate : 
loquens, pr. par.* of loquor — to speak.] 

1. Prophesying. 

•'Such like discourses of fatiloguent soothsayers."— 

F rquhart : liabelait, bk. iil., ch. xxii. 

2. Prophetic. 

• la - til' - 6 - qnist, s. [Hat. fatnm = fate, 
and loquor = to speak.] A fortune-teller. 

Fat’-i midc, Fat-I-mite, a. A s. [Named 
from Fatima, the daughter of Mohammed and 
•wife of Ali, from whom the founder of the 
dynasty described in the detinitiou professed 
to have sprung.] 

A. As udj . : Sprung from Fatima. [Def.] 
Fa timid e Dynasty. [B.] 

B. >ls sabst (Pi). 

Hist : A race of Mohammedan kings, whose 
founder, Abu Mohammed Obeidallah was born 
in a.d. S82, and began to reign in 910, making 
Maliadi, the ancient Aphrodisimn, about 100 
miles south of Tunis, his capital. The place 
was called from the name Mahadi, or Director 
of the Faithful, which he had assumed. The 
dynasty there founded continued to reign till 
a.d. 1171, and produced in all fourteeu kings. 

• fa-tis - 9 en 9 e, s. [Lat. pr. par. of 

fatisr.o = to gape open.] The state of gaping ; 
a chink, an opening. 

f fat -ling, s. A a. [Eng. fat; dim. suit, -ling.) 

A. ds snbst. : A young animal fattened for 
slaughter ; a fattened animal. 

"Tlie calf, au<l the young lion, ami the fading to- 
gether. "—Uainh xi. 6. 

♦ B. As adj. • Fat and young. 

" Reach its failing innocent anus 

Tennyson: Princes*, vL 122. 


f&t'-ly, ndtJ. [Eng. fat ; dy.] In a fat manner 
or state ; grossly, greasily. 

•fat ner, s. [Eng. fat(te)n ; -rr.] One who 
or that which fattens ; a fattener (q.v.). 

'‘The wind was west, on which" that philosopher 
hestowed that encomium of futner of the earth."— 
Arbuthnot. 

f&t’-ness, * fat nes, fatte nes, fatt- 
nes, s. [A.iJ. fa'tness.] 

1. The quality 01 state of being fat ; plump- 
ness, corpulency, fleshiness, fulness of flesh. 

"Youth or age, leanness or fatness, pood or had 
humour."— Reid : Enquiry into Human Mind, ch. lv., 

§ l- 

2. Fat, grease ; unctuous or greasy matter. 

** Earth and water, mingled hy the help of the sun, 
gather a u i tro u a fa t ness.'' Baco n : Natural History . 

* 3. Fertility, richness, fruitfulness. 

'‘God give thee of the dew of heaven, and the 
fatness of the earth, and plenty of corn and wine." — 
Genesis xxvii. 28. 

* 4. The choicest or best parts or produce of. 

" Abe) forsothe otTride of the firstgotnn of hie flok, 

and of the/af«ej of Item.’’— Wychfe Genesis iv. 4. 

’ 5. That which causes fertility or fruitful- 
ness. 

fat ten, * vet ton, v.t. & l [A.S. feettian; 

O. H. Ger. feiztjan.] 

A. Trans if ive : 

I. Lit. ; To make fat ; to give flesh or fat- 
ness to. 

'* Dog3 fat tened on the blood of the slain . . were 

luxuries which few could ntlui’d to purchase."— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng. ch- xii. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To make fruitful ; to fertilise, to enrich. 

"Thy tides of wealth o'erflow the fattened laud." 

Dryden : The Medal, 172. 

2. To feed grossly ; to fill. 

"Obscene Orontes, diving underground. 

Conveys his wealth to Tiber's hungry shores, 

And fatten* Italy with foreign whores." 

Hryden ■' Juvenal, eat iU. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. Lit. : To grow or become fat ; to gain 
flesh. 

"The cause of their fattening during their sleeping 
time. u»&v he the want of assimilating."— Bacon . 
Natural History, § 89'J. 

2. Fig. : To become rich. 

fat -ten er, s. [Eng. fatten; -er.] One who 
or that which fattens, or tends to produce fat. 

fat -ter, v.t. [Welsh fat = a stroke ; fatiaw = 
to strike.] To thresh the awns or beards of 
barley. 

fat -tl- ness, s. [Eng. fatty; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being fatty or fat ; fatness, 
grossness. 

" We come next to the oleosity or futlines* of them." 
— Bacon : Life 4t Death. 

faf-tish, * fat tissh, a. [Eng. fat ; -i$h.] 
Rather or somewhat fat. 

’* Fattiuh, fles^hy, not grete tberwith.'* 

Chaucer : Book of the Duchet*, 951. 

* fat -trel, s [O. Fr. fatraille = trash, trum- 
pery.] *A fold or pucker of a dress ; the end 
of a ribbon. 

fat’-ty, a. [Eng. fit : -y.] Consisting of or 
having the qualities of fat ; greasy. 

“Spirit of nitre will turn oil of olives into a sort of 
fatty substance. ” — Arbuthnot . On Aliments, ch. vL 

fatty acids, s. pi. 

Chem. : Monatomic organic acids belonging 
to the series CnlHuOo. The first two acids, 
formic and aeetic, are thin liquids which mix 
with water ; propionic, and the higher acids, 
up to pelargonic acid CglljgOj, are oily liquids; 
Rntic acid CjolIsuOo. am * those containing 
more carbon atoms, are solid at ordinary tem- 
peratures, and resemble fat. 

fatty degeneration, s The abnormal 
conversion of the protein elements into a 
granular fatty matter. 

fatty-infiltration, s. 

Amt. : An infiltration of the tissues with 
fat deposited in them from the blood. It is 
only a deposit, and is therefore not synony- 
mous with fatty degencratiou. 

fatty-kidney, s. 

Med. : A name for Bright's disease of the 
kidney. 

fatty ligament, s. 

A ml : A name for a reflexion of the syno- 


vial membrane of the knee-joint, which passes 
from the ligament urn patella: towards the cavity 
Chat separates the condyle of the femur, known 
as the intercondylar notch. 

fatty -liver, s. 

Med.: Adiposis hepatica. This disease can 
arise in man, but does so more frequently in 
birds ; as. for instance, in the case of a goose 
or duck kept in quiescence and darkness, and 
well-fed. 

fatty membrane, s. 

Anat. : The subcutaneous areolar tissue. 

fatty metamorphoses, . pi. 

Med. : [Fatty-degeneration]. 

fatty series, s. 

Chem. : The group of organic compounds 
including hydrocarbons, alcohols, Ac., derived 
from Methane CU 4 , so called from the fats be- 
longing to this senes. 

fatty tissue, s. 

Anat. : [Adipose tissue]. 

fatty-vesicles, s. pi. 

Anat. : Small bursae or membranous vesicles 
which enclose the fat, and are found in the 
areola of the areolar tissue. They vary in 
size, but are usually round and globular. 

fatty-vessels, s. pi. 

Anat. : The vessels connected with the fat. 

* fa-tu’-i tons, a. [Lat. fatuit(as) ; Eng. adj. 
sutf. -oks.] Simple, stupid, foolish, fatuous. 

•'A poor fat uiiou* father was linked to her fate."— 
Emilia Wyndham, ch. xvii. 

* fa tu-I-ty, s. [Lat. /ori? i/as, from /afuus» 
simple, stupid.] Imbecility of mind; weak- 
ness of intellect ; idiocy, silliness, stupidity. 

** ldeocy or fatuity, a nativitate vel dementia natu- 
rails. Is such one as described by Fitzherbert, who 
knows not to tell twenty shillings, nor knows hiu own 
age. or who was hia father."— Hale : Plea* of the Croton. 

* fat-u-ous, a. [Lat. fatniu.) 

7. Stupid ; weak in the intellect ; imbecile, 
foolish. 

2. Impotent ; without force ; illusory ; ap- 
plied to an ignis fatuus, 

" Thence fatuous fires and meteors take their hirth.’’ 
Denham: Prog ret* of Learning, 160. 

fau bourg (au as 6), s. [Fr. ; O. Fr./ors- 
bourg, from Low Lat. for is burgum, from Lat. 
/oris = out of doors, and Low Lat. burgum = a 
borough.] 

1. A suburb of a town. 

2. A part of a town now within a city, but 
formerly outside the walls. 

fau -cal, «. [Eng. fauc(es); adj. suff, -al.] Of 
or pertaining to the fauces or gullet ; specif., 
in phonology, applied to certain deep guttural 
sounds peculiar to the Semitic aud some other 
tougues. 

fauces, s. pi. [Lat.] 

1. Anat : The hinder part of the mouth, 
terminated by the pharynx and larynx ; the 
gullet or windpipe. 

2. Hot. : The orifice or opening of a mono- 
pelalous flower. 

3. Conch. : The opening into the first chamber 
of a shell. 

faucet, s. [Fr. frtusset ; O. Fr. faulsct t from 
/miser = to falsify, to make a breach iu ; Lat 
falso = to falsify ; 
falsus — false.] 

1, A form of valve 

or cock in which 
a spigot or plug is 
made to open or 
close an aperture 
in a portion which 
forms a spout or 
pipe for the dis- 
charge or passage faucet. 

of a fluid. The or- 
dinary beer-tap is a familiar example, 

2. The enlarged end of a pipe made to re- 
ceive the spigot-eod of the next section. 

faucet-bit, s. A cutting lip and router 
ou the end of a faucet. The faucet is rotated 
to cut the hole in the head of the cask, aud 
then the barrel of the faucet immediately 
occupies the aperture so made. 
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fauch fause 


faueot - filter, a. A faucet having a 
chain her for altering material. 

faucet-joint, s. 

1. An expansion-joint for uniting two parts 
of a straight metallic pipe, which is exposed 
to great variations of temperature. 

2. One form of breech-loader m which the 
rear of the bore is exposed by the turning of a 
perforated plug. 

faueet-key, s. A key fitting upon a con- 
cealed square i projection on the plug of a faucet. 

faucet- valve, s. A valve in which the 
puppet or plug-valve is operated by a handle 
of the faucet order. 

•fauch, faw, faugh, a. & 5. [A.S. fah.] 

[Fallow.] 

A. As adjective : 

3. Of a reddish or fallow color 

"Aue furlciith before hia folk, imo felldls tmfaw." 

Oatean <t Oolagras, tv. 22 

2. Fallow. 

"It was in ane fauch eard and rid land quhair they 
moved for the tyme. ami the stour was so great that 
nevir ane “f thame might ale ane vther.' —PUscottiet 
Cron., i>. eiy. 

B. A 3 substantive : 

1. A single furrow, out of lea ; a piece of 
fallow ground. 

2. (PL): A division of a farm, so called be- 
cause it gets no manuring, but is prepsred for 
a crop by a slight fallowing. 

"The other large jiortlou is denominated f aught. 
The faugh* never receive manure of any sort They 
»re broke up from grass."— Ayr. Sure. Aberd , p. 232. 

fauch, v.u [Fauch, s.) To fallow ground. 

• fau-chion, * fau-ehen, 1 fau-ehoun, s. 

[Falchion] 

iau-fel, s. [Hind, fawfiil, fOfal = the betel- 
nut.] 

Bot. .‘The fruit of the Arecu. Catechu ; the 
Areea-nut, called also Malabar Nut. 

laugh, inter j. [Ononiatopceic.] An exclama- 
tion of disgust or abhorrence. 

Faugh ! I have known a charnel-house smell sweeter." 

Heaum. A Flet. : Prophetess, ii. 2. 

• faught, * faught-en, pret. & jm. par. 
(Fight, v.] 

fatt-jas'-ite, s. [Named by Damour after 
Faujas de Saint Fond ; stiff, -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: An isometric mineral, colorless and 
fragile, occurring with Augite in the Amygda- 
loid of Kaiserstniil, Baden. 

• faul-ohion, s. [Falchion.) 

• faul-eon, s. [Falcon.] 

• faul con-ry, s. [Falconry.) 

• fauld (1), s. [Fold.) 

fauld (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] The tymp-arch 
or working arch of a furnace. 

• faille, $. [Fall, s.) A fall ; a pointed lace 
collar ; a Vandyke. (Herrick,) 

fault, * faut, * faute, ’ fawte, s. [O. Fr. 

/ante, faulte ; Er. finite, from O. Fr. * /alter ; 
Sp. & Port, /allar ; Ital. /a Hare = to lack, a 
frequent, from Eat. /alio = to deceive ; Sp., 
Port., and ltal./a/ta = a defect, a want.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Defect, want, absence. 

•’ I could tell to thee, os to oue it pleases me. for 
fault of a better, to call luy friend. I could be sad. and 
sad indeed too.'— Shakesp. : 2 Henry IP., ii. 2. 

2. An error, 8 miss, a failing ; a mistake or 
■blunder. 

3. A slight offence or deviation from right 
or propriety ; a neglect of duty or propriety, 
arising from carelessness or inattention, rather 
than design. 

•• Confess your faults one to another "— James v. 16. 

* 4. A blemish or defect ; an imperfection. 

"Take her with all fault *.' — Shakesp. : Taming of 
the Shrew, t L 

5. Blaine. 

"Lay the fault on me."— Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI., ii. 1. 

*6. Misfortune, mishap. 

"The more my fault. 

To scape his hands where 1 was like to die." 

Shake* p. : Pericles, It. 2. 

II. Technically: 

1. Mining & Geol. : The sudden interruption 
of the continuity of strata till then upon the 


aamc plane, this being accompanied by a 
crack or fissure varying in width from a mere 
line to several feet, generally filled with broken 
atone, clay, or similar material. In the fig. 
under the article Downthrow (supra) is a fault 
which has brokeu the continuity of the strata 
and produced a downthrow. There are faults 
in the l 1 nited Slates of extraordinary dimen- 
sions. In tho Appalachian mountain system 
instances may he found where tile vertical 
displacement of the rucks has lieen from 5<HX> 
to 10,000 teet, with n horizontal extent of b<) 
miles. One near Chaniberalmrg, Fa., is said 
by Lesley to have al Intxt 20,000 feet displace- 
ment. The most remarkable is that reported 
by King, in the Wahealch Range, with 40,000 
feet displacement ntid 100 miles length. It 
was once assumed that such faults couhl not 
have been produced unless by a siuglo great 
convulsion, but Lyt*ll maintained that a series 
of smaller displacements, followed by subse- 
quent settling down, would produce the Kama 
results. (Lyelt: J’rincip.of tJeol. 7 eh. xi.) 

2. Hunt. : A check, the losing of the acent. 

"The cur ia exeelleut at faults."— Shaketp. : Twelfth 
/right. 11. 5. 

3. Tennis : An improper service. 

(1) At /ault : At a loss ; in a difficulty ; 
puzzled, embarrassed. 

(2) In fault : To blame. 

" Mine eyes were not in. fault * 

Shakesp. : Cymbeline, ▼. 5, 

(3) To find fault with: To attribute blame 
to ; to blame, to censure. 

^ For the difference between fault and 
blemish, see Blemish ; for that between fault 
and error, see Error. 

fault finder, S. One who needlessly finds 
fault with or blames say person or thing; a 
Censorious person. 

fault finding, a. & s. 

A. adj.: Given to finding fault; cen- 
sorious. 

" That uo fault finding eye did ever Maine." 

Davies : On Dancing. 

B. As subst. : The act or practice of finding 
fault ; censorioasness. 

’fault, fail-ten, v.i. & £. [Fault, s.} 

* A. I nt rans. : To commit a fault ; to err, 
to blunder, to go wrong. 

"You must uot fault twice In warre." — P. Holland : 

Plutarch, p. 345. 

B. Transitive: 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : To charge with a fault, to 
blame, to find fault with. 

‘ Faulting not tlieir nature, but our use and corrup- 
tion." —lip. Ball Holy Observations, § 13. 

2. Geot. : To cause a fault or displacemeot 
in strata or veins. 

fault ed, a. [Eog. fauU ; -ed.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Faulty, imperfect, full of 
faults or iiupevlections. 

" A maid so faulted seldom proves good wife." 

Machin: Dumb A night, iii. 1. 

2. Geol. : A term applied to strata or veins 
in which a fault or displacement occurs. 

’ fault -er, ’ fault or, s. [Eog. fault; -er.] 
One who commits a fault ; an offender. 

"TUI I. with suite, the faultor's peace bad made." 

Mirrour for Magistrates, p. 499. 

’ fault'-er, v.i. [ Falter. 1 


’ fault -ful, a. [Eog. fault ; •fvMJ)S] Full of 
faults : laulty, guilty, criminal. 


"So fares It with this fault ful lord of Rome." 

Shakesp. : liape of Lucrece, 715. 


fault’ -i-ly, adv. [Eng. faulty ; - ly .] In a 

faulty, defective, or imperfect maimer; im- 
perfectly, defectively. 

"An Englishman's book . . . which by stealth and 
very faultily cam© out here.** — Strype : Life of JVAif- 
gift* li* 166. 


fault-i ness, s. [Eng. faulty; -ness.] 

1. Badness, viciousness ; evil disposition. 

2. A failure in duty ; delinquency. 


"Considering his faultines < towards her lu other 
things."— Burnet : Hitt. Own Time (au. 1678). 


fault, defect, or imperfection ; perfect, com- 
plete. 

"There were ou the stage many women of faultl*m 
beauty .'— Macaulay . Hut. Eng., vh xLx. 

fault’ less-Ty, adv. [Eug. faultless ; - ly .] In 
a faultless manner. 


fault less-ness, s. [Eng. faultless; -«««.] 
The quality or stste of W ing faultless ; free- 
dom from fault, imperfection, or defect. 


faul -tjr, *fau tie, * fau ty, ’ faw-ty, a. 

[Eng. fault ; -y ; Er. faut if] 

1. Containing faults, imperfections, or de- 
fects ; defective ; imper fect. 

" Reject nil faulty innovation!. — Goldsmith Potiu 
beaming, cIl li. 

2. Guilty of a fault ; blainable ; deserving 
of blame or censure , culpable. 

" O how sorrowful! am I, for lu all these am I 
fautief— Golden Hook, let. «. 

3. Not perfect or complete ; imperfect, In- 
complete : as, a faulty copy of a Look. 

For the difference between faulty and 
culpable , see Culpable. 


Faun, * Fawn, s. [Lat. Faunus.] 

I. Roman Mythology : 

1. A Latin rural deity, who presided over 
woods and wilds, and whose attributes bear 
a atroog analogy 
to those of the 
Grecian Pan, with 
whom he is some- 
times identified. 

Tie was an object 
of peculiar adora- 
tion uf the shep- 
herd and husband- 
man, and at a later 
period he is said 
to have peopled 
the earth with a 
host of imaginary 
beings identical 
with himself. [2.) 

2. One of a kind 

of demigods, or w 
rural deities, bear- 
ing a strong re- young faun. 

semblance in ap- (From Statue in Villa AlAanLl 
pearance and cha- 
racter to the satyrs, with whom they are 
generally identified. They are represented as 
men with the tail and hind legs of a goat, 
pointed ears, and projecting horns. 

The Satyrs and the Fawns by Di&n set to keep 

Rough hills aud forest holts, were sadly seen bo 
we ep." Drayton : Paly-Olhxan, a 24. 

IL Fig. : The word Fau a (1. 2.) is some- 
times used by the poets as a synonym for in- 
temperance. (Tennyson: / n Mtnioriam, cxviii.) 



Faun -a, s. [Lat.] 

1. Rom. Myth. : A Roman goddess, originally 
called Marica, but after her marriage with 
Faunus, named Fauna. She is sometimes 
identified with Cybele. 

2. Nat. Science : The zoology of a country ; 
the different kinds of animals found ia or 
peculiar to a certain region or epoch, with 
their descriptions. It is designed to corre- 
spond to the word Flora, used for the whole 
vegetation of a region or epoch. [Flora.) 

" Numerous vestiges of the fauna which animated 
the period are also revealed in the rocks of the 
period. " — Figuier : World before the Deluge, p. 224. 


* faun -ist, s. [Eog. fauti(a) ; -i»f.] One who 
studies or treats of the fauna of any couotry 
or district. 


"The southern parts of Europe ... have aa yet 
produced no /ouniif to asaist the inquiries of the 
naturalist." — Barrington . Migrations of Birds. 


faun-ist’-ic, a. [Eng., &c. fauna; -istic.] 
Relating to or dealing with the fsuus of any 
particular region. 

"A systematic arrangement aa complete aa the 
faun istic nature of the work permitted."— Fotu rr 
Nov. 26, 1885. p. 78. 

faun'-us (pi. faun'-i), s. [Faun.) 


* faurd, a. [Favoured.) (Scotch.) 


fault mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Fault, t>.) 

’ A. & B. As pr. par. <£ partidp. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

Geol. : The state or condition of being 
faulted. 

fault less, * faut les, ’ faut-lez, a. 

[Eng. fault; -less.] Free from or without 


fause, a. [False.) (ScofeA) 

* fause-face, s. A false face ; a mask, 
a visor. 

"Young men and boys ... in antic habiliment* 
and masks (called /•»iu«-/ocm) went round the houses. 
—Blackwood s Magazine. Dec* 182L p. 

fause -house, s. A vacancy in a stack 
for preserving com. 


fete, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; p ^ tf 
or, wore, wolf^ work, whd, s6n ; mute, cub, eiire, unite, eur, rule, full ; try, Syrian- », ce = e ; ey = a. an - kw. 
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faus'-en, s. [Wei. llyswen; 1 r. k Gael, easgan.) 
A kind of large eel. 

" Ht left the waves to m/ush 

The wave-sprung entrails, about which fa uavtu and 
other flab 

Did sliole.” Chapman : Homer ; Iliad xxl. 190. 

fausse-brayo (au as 6), s. [Fr. /«ux(m.), 
fnusse (f.) = false, and braye, bruie = breeches ; 
hat. bracan.] 

Fortif. : A low rampart or couutergnard to 
protect the lower part of the main escarp. 

fau'-ser -ite, $. [Ger. fauserit. Named after 
Mr. Fauser.j 

Min . ; An orthorhombic translucent or 
transparent mineral, of vitreous lustre, yel- 
Iowisli-white to colourless. Hardness, 2 to 
2'5 ; sp. gr. 1 89 ; taste bitter. Compos. : 
sulphuric acid, 34*7 ; protoxide of manganese, 
20*5 ; magnesia, 5*8 ; water, 39 = 100. Found 
in Hungary. (Dana). 

* faut, * faute, fawt, s. [Fault, s.) 

♦faut, * faut-en, v.i. [Fault, v .] 

* fau'-ter - er, s. [Eng. fautor ; •er.] A 
favourer, a supporter. 

"A« thou art the fauterer of all wickeduesaa.’’— 
Hey tin : Life of Laud . p. 190. 

fau' teuil (au as 6), s. [Fr., from 0. Fr. 

fauhletueil, from Low Lat. Jaldistolium.) 
[Faldstool.] 

1. Ao easy, upholstered arm-chair. 

2. The chair or seat of a president. 

3. A seat in the French Academy. 

* fau tor, * fau'- tour, s. [Lat. for favitor, 
from /area = to favour.] A favourer ; a sup- 
porter ; au advocate. 

•*Hira aud b\sfaut<ntrs he caused everilkon." 

Robert d« Hr unite, p. 209. 

* fau-tress, * fau-tresse, s. [Eng. fautor ; 
-ess ; Lat. favtrix.) A female supporter or 
favourer ; a patroness. 

" Thou, thou the fautresw. of the learned well." 

Broumc: Britannia's Pastorals, hk. !., § 5. 

t fau-vet'te (au as 6), s. [Fr., from fauve = 
lawn-coloured.] 

Zool. : A generic term sometimes applied to 
any of the aoft-billed birds or warblers. 

faux, &. [Lat.] [Fauces.) 

1. Anat. : The pharynx. 

2. Dot. : The mouth of the tube of the 
corolla. 

3. Conchol. : That part of a shell which cao 
be acen by looking in at tbe opening. 

* faux (aux as 6), a. [Fr.] False. 

faux-bourdon, s. 

Music: [Faburoen]. 

faux-jour, s . 

Art : False light ; a term denoting that the 
light in which a picture is hung falls on it in 
a different direction from what the painter 
has represented it as coming. 

* faux-pas, s. A false step ; a mistake ; a 
breach of propriety, manners, or morality ; a 
lapse from chastity. 

* fa-vag-i-nous, a. [Lat. favus = a honey- 
comb.] Formed like or resembling a honey- 
comb. 

“A like ordination there is hi the favaginous 
aocketa .”— Browne : Garden of Cyrus, cli. iiv. 

*fa vel, * fa- veil, s. [O. Fr. favele; I tal. 
favelht ; Lot. fabula.] Flattery, cajolery. 

'• False aud Favel, »ud hire feeres manye." 

P. Plowman, 089. 

* fa'-vel, * fa-vell, a. k s . [Fr. fauveau , 
fauve == fallow, dun ] [Fallow.] 

A. As adj. : Yellow, dun, fallow. 

B. As subst. : A dun-coloured horse. 

TI To curry favel : [Curry favour). 

to-vel'-la (pi. fa-vel'-lse), s. [Favjlla.] 

fftv-el-lid'-i-um, s. [Favillidium.] 

fa-ve'-o-late, a. [Lat. /«rus = a honey-comb.] 
‘Formed like a hooey-eomb ; alveolate ; cel- 
lular. 

f&v-er-el* s. [Faverole.] 

Bet. : (1) An onion, (2) Dr aba verna. ( Britten 
£ Holland.) 


f&v' er ole, s. [Cf. Fr. fnverolle = a haricot 
bean, dimin. of Lat. faba (q.v.).] 

Bot. : Water-dragons, Calla palustris . (Brit- 
ten £ Holland.) 

fa - vil'- la, fa - vel - la, s. [Lat. favilla = 
’ashes.] 

Bot. : A form of the coneeptacular fruit of 
the Floridfnus Algie, where the sporea are 
collected in spherical masses, situated wholly 
upon the eternal surface of the frond, as in 
Ceramium aud Callithanmion. (Griffith £ 
Henfrcy.) 

fiv-ll-lid'-l-um, s. [Lat. favilla = ashes, 
and Gr. elfios (cidos) = form, appearance.] 

Bot. .* A form of the coneeptacular fruit of 
the Florideous Algie, where the spores are 
collected in spherical masses attached to the 
wall of the frond or imbedded in its substance, 
as in Halymenia and Dumontia. The term is 
usually extended to similar fruits not perfectly 
immersed, where tli^y form tubercles upon 
the branches. (Griffith £ Hevfrey.) 

* fa-vil'-lous, a. [Lat. favilla = ashes.) 

1. Consisting of or pertaining to ashes. 

“Aa to foretell iug of strancora, from the fungous 
particles ahout the wicks of toe caudle, it only Kigni- 
fieth a moist air about then*, hindering the avolation 
of light and favtllout particles.' 1 — Browne: Vulgar 
Errourt, bk. v.. cb. xxii. 

2. Resembling ashes. 

fa-vo'-ni-an, a, [Lat. Favonius = the west 
wind.] Pertaining to the west wind ; hence, 
geotle, favourable, prosperous. 

fa/-vor, fa' vour, *fa ver, s. [O. Fr. 

favor, Javettr ; Fr. faveur, from Lat. favor, from 
faveo — to lavor; Sp. & Port, favor; Ital. 
favore.] 

*1. Couiitenauce ; kind regard or feelioga 
towards auy one; friendly disposition or par- 
tiality. 

•‘They got oat the land by tbuir own sword; but 
thy right haud and thiue arm, and ihe light of thy 
countenance because thou bast a favor unto them.” 
— Psalm xliv. 3. 

2. Support, defence, vindication, patronage, 
advancement. 

3. A kindness done ; a kind act or office ; 
an act of grace or good will done as a kind- 
ness and not as an act of justice or right. 

“If thou will deign this favour." 

Shakesp. r I'enw <t Adoni*. 15. 

4. That which is favored ; the object of kind 
feeliogs or good will. 

" All tlieae his wondrous works, but chiefly man, 

His chief delight aml/«»wi<r.* 

Milton P. L.. iil. 664. 665. 

5. A benefit or benevolent gift or grant ; an 
evidence of goodwill. 

" Religion, richest /a pour of the skies." 

Cowper . Table Talk, 269. 

6. A token of love or affection ; specifically, 
something given by a lady to her lover to be 
worn as 

M With favour iu his crest, or glove. 1 * 

Acoff ; Ltty of the Last Minstrel, iv. 16. 

7. A bunch or- knot of ribbons worn at a 
marriage or other festive occasion. 

8. Lenity, kindness, charitableoess. 

'* Justice with/apo«rr have 1 jUwr»- 5 done." 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry YL. iv. 7. 

9. Leave; goodwill; pardon; indulgence; 
countenance. 

“ Give me your favour ; 

.My dull brain was wrought with things forgotten.'' 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, i. a 

10. Partiality; bias: as, A jury must give a 
verdict without favor to either party. 

11. Advantage; convenience. 

* 12. That which conciliates affection ; an 
attraction ; a charm. 

" She showed hini/aran?M to allure his eye." 

Shakesp. : Passionate Pilgrim, 48. 

* 13. A feature, a couotenaace ; an aspect ; 
a look. 

* 14. The outward appearance of things. 

" Have I not seen dwellers ou form aud/aeaur 

Lose all ?" Shaketp. : Sonnet 125. 

15. A letter or writteo communication. 
(Uaed coinplimentarily in business; as, Your 
favor of yesterday’s date is to haud.) 

(1) A challenge to the favor : 

Law: A challenge or objection to a juror on 
the ground of real or supposed partiality, bias, 
or prejudice. 

(2) In favor of: 

(a) Ordinary Language: 


(i) Inclined to support; favorable to : as, I 
am in favor of the measure. 

(ii) For the good, benefit, or advantage of : 
as, The will was made in hie favor. 

< ii i ) Favorably to; as. The case wus decided 
in liis favor. 

(fc) Couuit.: In the nann- or to tho order of: 
as, The cheek was drawn tu bis favor. 

II For tho di lie re nee between far or and credit, 
see Credit ; for that between favor and benefit, 
see Uknkeit ; and for that between furor and 
grace $ seo Git ace. 

£a' v6r, *fa~ver, *fa-vor-yn, v.t . 

[Favoii, s.] 

X. Ordinary Language: 

1. To regard with favor or kindness ; to hove 
or show kindness or good will towards; to 
countenance; toeucourage; to befriend. 

'* Knowing 

You were a man I favour’d, he disdained not 
Agaiust himself to serve you." 

Massinger ; Bondman. Iv. & 

2. To support. 

“The principal anatomical fact which farmirt this 
conclusion "—Todd A Bowman: Physiol, 1. 849. 

3. To be propitioua or fortunate for; to afford 
or present advautagea to: as, Tho darkueaa 
favored their undertaking. 

"No one place about ia weaker thau auothw to 
/<it'onr an enemy iu his approaches." Adthsim: 
Examiner. 

4. To show partiality or bias towards ; to 
support or encourage unfairly. 

5. To extenuate; to palliate; to represent 
favorably. 

'• He has favoured her squint admlrahly."— Swift. 

6. To ease ; to spare ; to treat with gentle- 
ness ; to be careful of. 

7. To resemble in features ; to be like. 

" Fleuret, whose appearance is said to favour 
Mnnarque."— Standard, Sept 3, 1882. 

XI* Naut. : To be careful of: as, To favor 
the mast. 

fa '-v or- a ble, fa.'- vour a ble, *fa 
vor-a-bel, a. [Fr. favorable , from Lat. 
fit t'orab ilis, from faveo ■= to favor; Ital. favora - 
bile; f^p. favorable : Port, favora rrt.] 

1. Kind, friendty ; well-disposed ; eucoura- 

ging. 

“Till tham the world ea fnvorabcl." 

Ilampole. Pricke of Conscience, 1,344. 

2. Propitious. 

“The heavens look 
With aa aspect mote favourable.' 

Shakesp. : Winter's Tale. ll. L 

3. In favor of another; good; high. 

“ Nor does Evelyn seeui to have formed a much mors 
favourable opinion of his august tenant '' — Macaulay : 
Hut. Eng , ch. xxiii. 

4. Partial ; manifesting partiality or bias. 

5. Conducive ; teodiog to promote or to 
encourage ; contributing. 

0. Convenient; advantageous; affording ad- 
vantages or facilities; as, The aroiy took up u 
favorable position. 

*7. Beautiful; well-favored. 

** Of all the race of silver-winged fliea. 

Which do pueaeas the empire of the air. 

Waa none more/mwunjtl*. nor more fair." 

Spenser Muiopotmos. 

^ Crabb thus discriminates between fa ror- 
able and propitious: “ Propiturus ia a species 
of the. favourable, namely, the favourable as it 
springs from the design of an agent : what is 
propitious, therefore, is always favourable, but 
not vice versd : the favourable properly charac- 
terizes both persons and things ; the propi- 
tious, in the proper sense, characterizes the 
person only ; as applied to persons, an equal 
may be favourable : a superior only is propi- 
tious: the one may be /aeowrahte only io iucliaa- 
tion ; the latter is favourable also in granting 
timely assistaoce. . . . In the improper sense, 
propitious may be applied to tilings with a 
similar distinction : whatever is well disposed 
to ns, and seconds our endeavours, or serves 
oor purpose, is favourable ; whatever effica- 
ciously protects us, speeds our exertions, and 
decides our success, is propitious to us ; on 
ordinary occasions a wind is said to be favour- 
able which carries us to the end of our voyage ; 
but it is said to be propitious if tbe rapidity 
of our passage forwards any great purpose of 
our own M (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

fa'-vor-a ble ness, fa'-vour aJble 
Hess, s’ [Eng. favorable ; -ness.) 

1. The qualify or cooditioo of being favor- 
able, kindly, or well-disposed ; partiality. 


boil, bojf; pdiit, jtffrl; cat, gell, chorus, 9 hin, ben<?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = t 
-clan, -tlan = sham -tlon, -slon = shun; -tlon, -$lon = zhun. -tious, -sious, -clous = shus. -ble, -die, <xc. — bel. del. 
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favorably — fayalite 


“We ought to rest persuaded of Its f Providence j 
favourabltmeu Mounfague fievoute Essayet, 1 >1. It., 
trewt Iv , M- 

2. The quality or condition of being favor- 
able, convenient, commodious, or suitable. 

" The favouraklcne** of the present times to all ei 
ertloits In the cause of liberty.' — Burke : French Revo- 
lution. 

fk' vdr-arlily, fa'- vonr-a bly, adv. 

[Eng. fa vorab{le); -by . J 

1. In a favorable manner; with kindness, 
good will, or friendly disposition. 

" lie would have Judged luore favourably of bis 
■ ituiitfou. 1 ' — Maty : Memoirs of Lord Chesterfield. 

2. Conveniently ; conimodiously ; suitably ; 
advantageously. 

fa' vored, fa'-voured, * fa verd, «. 

Eug. /uvor; -ed.] 

1. Regarded or treated with favor, kind- 
ness, good will, or friendliness of disposition. 

“ Coufess that beauty heat la taught 
By those. the/cirorrd few.' 

Mason: English Garden, bit. L 

2. Supplied with advantages, conveniences, 
or facilities. 

3. Used in composition with a qualifying 
word in the sense of featured. 

•• The ill-favored and lean-flcshed klue did eal up 
the seven well-favored and fat lilne . " — Genesis xli. 4. 

fa'-vored ly, * fa'-voilred ly, * fa- 
verd ly, * fa-vered-ly, adv . [Eng. 

favored ; -fi/.] 

1. With favor or kitidoess ; favorably. 

M Which hath illligeutlye and favouredlye written 
It."— Ancham ■ Toxophilus. 

2. Used in composition with well or ill to 
signify of a good or had appearance. 

fa' vored- n£ss, fa/-voured -nSss, s, 
[Eng. favored ; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being favored. 

2. Appearance, look; used in composition 
with nelly illy Ac. 

“Thou shall not sacrifice unto the Lord thy God 
any bullock or sheep, whereiu Is blemish or any evil- 
favorcdne$s."—Dcut. xvll. 1. 

fa'-vor er, fa'-vour-er, *. [Eng./wor; 
-w.J One who favors; one who regards or 
treats another with favor, kindness, good will 
or friendliness; a well-wisher; a supporter. 

" For being now a favourer to the Roman." 

Shal.etp : Cymbetine, v. a 

* fa'-vor ess, ^ fa' vonr ess, ». [Eng. 
favor ; -ess.] A female who favors, supports, 
or gives countenance. 

fa'-vor-irig, fa'-vour ing, pr. par., a., A 
t . [Favor, v.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (Sea 
the verb). 

C. Asmbsl.: The act of regarding or treat- 
ing with favor ; a showing favor or good will. 

fa'-vor irig ly, fa' vour ing ly, adv . 

[Eng. favoring ; - ly .] Io a favorable manner ; 
in a manner show ing favor, good will, or 
friendliness of disposition. 

fa'-vdr ite, fa' vour It©, «. & a. [Fr. 
favon'.e, fern, of favon ; O. Fr. favorit — fa* 
vored; Sp. & Hal. f avert to, tern, /iiiwifa.] 

A. As substantive: 

1. A person or thing beloved or regarded 
with especial favor, atlection, predilection, or 
partiality. 

“They almost invamhly choose their favourites so 
ill that their constancy is a vice aud uot a virtue 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch.xix. 

2. One chosen as a companion snd intimate 
associate by a superior; one unduly favored. 

"There is no prince so had whose favourites aud 
ministers are not worse." — Burke: Vindication of 
Xalural Society. 

3. In racing applied to that horse which is 
considered to have the best chance of winning, 
and against which the shortest odds are offered. 

* 4. (PI.) : Short curls oa the top of the head. 
"The favourites hang loose upon the temples"— 
Fartfuhur: Sir II Wildair. i. 1. 

B, ,4s adj. : Regarded with especial favor, 
affection or predilection ; beloved ; preferred 
before all others. 

" yhe rears lier/upourtte man of all mankind." 

Cowper: Table Talk, 217. 

fa' vdr itl$m, fa' vour It i§m, «. 

[Eng. favorit(c) ; -ww.] 

I. A disposition to favor, aid, or promote 
the interests of a favorite person, class, or 
number to the exclusioo of others ; partiality. 


" This unnatural Infusion of a ajratem ot favouritism 
in a government," — Burke : Pretent IHscontentt. 

2. The position or condition of a favorite. 

“ Neascliff, who has already been promoied lo pro* 
mlneni favouritism."— London Standard, Feb. 6, 
1&8-J. 

*fa' vor ize, *fa' voiir ize, v.i. [Eng. 
favor ; -we.] To sliow favor, partiality, or 
bias. 

“To seek out tho truth in common, and never to 
favorite,"— P Holland • Plutarch, p. b 3 rj. 

* fa f vor litas, * fa ' vour litas, * fa- 
vour less©, a. 

1. Unfavored; not regarded with favor ; not 
countenanced. 

2. Unfavoriug; unfavorable; not propitious. 

“Such happiness 

Heaven doth me envy, and fortune /<i cou rleu “ 
Spenser: F. fj., II . lx. T. 

* fa' vor otis, *fa' vour otis, * fa- 
vor OWS, a. [Eug. favor ; -on*.] 

1. Favorable, propitious. 

“ The tyme is tlinu so farerous.' 

/( to ma unt of the Rote, 82 

2. TTandsome. 

" 1 have ufavorows fode." Ihgby : Mysteries. M2. 

fa-vdse, a. [L&t. favosus, from favus — a 
honey-comb.] 

1. Bot. : Applied to parts of plants; as the 
receptacle of the Onopordmn, which has cells 
like a honey-comb ; faveolate. 

2. Med. : Applied to some diseases of the 
skin, as Favus (q.v.), when it is covered with 
a gummy secretion resembling a honey-comb. 

fa vd si tes, s. [Lat. favosus = like a hom*y- 
cornh.J 

Palceont. : A genus of sessile -spreading 
corals common to the Silurian, Devonian, and 
Carboniferous systems, and so called from 
the regular polygonal arrangement of the 
pore- cells. 

fa-vd sit' I dee, s. pi. [Lat. favosus — like a 
boney-comh, and fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 
Pahvont. : A family of tabulate corals, haviog 
the septa and corallites distinct, and little or 
no true ccenenchyma. 

fa-vo-spon-g^-a, s. [Lat. favus = a honey- 
comb, and spongia = a sponge .] 

Paltront. : A genus of fossil sponges found 
In the Upper Silurian rocks. 

f&v-n-L'ir'-x-a, s. [Lat. favus = a honey* 
com* b. ] 

Palcrobot. : A genus of fossil plants belonging 
to tha Sigillarioids (q.v.). They are found 
first in the Devonian period, and attain their 
maximum in the Carboniferous. They often 
attained a height of thirty to fifty feet or more. 
The smaller branches were destitute of ribs, 
with elliptical, spirally-disposed areoles. The 
stem branched dichotomously ; leaves broad, 
with numerous parallel veins, 
fa'-vus, s. [Lat. = a honey-comb.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A slab or piece of marble 
cut into a hexagonal shape, so as to produce a 
honey-comb pattern. 

2. Pathvl. : A disease of the skin, charac- 
terized by the breaking out of pustules, which 
are succeeded by cellular crusts bearing some 
fanciful resemblance to an irregular honey- 
comb. Their seat is commonly upon the 
scalp. Infants are often affected by it, adults 
more rarely. Tlie disease does not hurt the 
general health. It is caused by the attack 
of a parasitic fungus, Achorion Schaznleinii. 
Cleanliness, soap, and hot water, with atten- 
tion to diet, are its appropriate remedies. 

* fawe, a. [Fain.] Glad, fain. 

"Eche of hem ful bllsful was and fawe." 

Chaucer: C. 7*.. 5,802. 

fawn, * fawne (1), s. [O. Fr./aon, fan, feon ; 
Fr. /uo»; from a supposed Low Lat. feetonus, 
a dim. from Lat. fa:tus = a birth, progeny.] 

1. A young deer of the first year. 

"The bouudmg/awrt that darts across the glade." 

Cowper , Task, vl 327. 

* 2. The young of any animal. 

“She [the tigreas] followeth . . . her fawns "-Bed- 
land,. {Ogihie.) 

fawn-like, a. Soft ami tender like a fawn. 

“ Thou with eyes so soft and/u wn-ltke." 

Longfellow : Song of Hiawatha, xi. 

* fawn (2). a. [Fawn, v ] A criuge or bow ; 
servile flattery. 

“Speud a fawn upou them " 

Shakcsp. : Coriolanus, liL 2. 


fawn (l), ‘fawne, * fawn-yn, v.i. & f. [lcel. 

fagtui — to rejoice, to be lain ; A. 8. fo'gntnn; 
ivawx ftpgtn ~ glad.] [Fain.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To court favour by frisking about one, u 
a dog. 

" Fawny n, as houudys. Applaiuio, blamlior."— 
Prompt. Pare. 

2. To court servilely, to blandish, to flatter, 
to cringe ; followed by on. or upon. 

“The vuluar crowd of courtiers who fawn on a 
master while they betray him."— Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng , ch. xxlil. 

* B„ Trans. : To fawn upon, to court favonr 
with. 

“There came by mee 
A whelpe thHt/au»ied<* me as f stoode " 

Chaucer : Book of the Duchess, 38». 

* fawn (2), v.i. [Fawn (1), s.] To bring forth 
a fawn. 

fawn er, r faun -er, s. [Eng. fawn (1), v; 
■er. J One who lawns upon or cringes to auo- 
ther ; a servile courtier. 

" By softneas of behaviour we are arrived at tb* 
&l>t*luitiou of fawners Spectator. 

fawn ing, * faunyng, * fawnyngo, pr. 

par., a., Ac s. [Fawn (1), r.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. particip. adj. : (Sea 
the verb). 

C. Js substantive : 

L A courting favour in any way ; aervile 
or mean courting or cringing to another ; 
mean flattery. 

" As a luessagcr comeude neigh, with the faunyng 
of hu tail he Joyede."— M ycHffe : Tobit xl. 9. 

*2. Applause. 

“He made faumyny with hia hondu *.'" — W y cl iff e : 
Judith xiv. 13. 

fawn -ing -ly, cuJv. [Eng. fawning ; - ly .] In 
a fawning, servile, or cringing manner ; with 
mean courting or flattery. 

He that /Hen f ngly eu t Iced the soul to sin."— Sow h : 
Sermons, vol. lx.. »er. L 

* fawn -ing ness, s. [Eng. fawning ; -tress ] 
The quality of being fawning ; smoothness, 
sycophancy. 

" I'm for peace, and quletueas. and favmingnes* ~— 
It* <iumcey : Murder as a Fine Art. 

*fax, ' vaxe,s. [A.S./«ax,/&r; Icel./ax ; O. H. 
Ger. fahs .] Hair. 

■* His berde and liia bright fax tor hale he totwight" 
William of Pale me. 2.097. 

Fax'-oe, s. & a. [See A.] 

A. As substantive : 

Geog. : A small place in the island of See- 
lsnd, Zealand, or Sjeland, oear Copenhagen. 

B. As adj. : Found at or derived from the 
place described under A. 

Faxoe beds, s. pi. 

Geol.: Beds of yellow limestone found at 
Faxoe, at Stevensklint, &c., apparently about 
contemporaneous with the Slaestricht beds. 
One or other is the highest known member of 
the Cretaceous rocks. The Faxoe limestone 
is rich in gasteropodous univalves, and to a 
certain limited extent diminishes the breadth 
of the great gap between the Secondary and 
the Tertiary rocks. 

* faxed, a. [ A.S. feaxede , fexede ; from feax — 
hair.] Hairy. 

" They could call \ comet a faxed star, which is all 
onevrithstellacriuita. orcomefcv * — Camden: Remains: 
The Languages. 

* fay (1), s. [Fr. fee — a fairy, au elf ; Port. 
fada ; Ital. fata; from Low Lat. fata = (1) a 
fate ; (2)a fairy ; Lat. fatum = fate.] [Fairy.] 
A fairy. 

“I found a fay in fairyland." 

Scott: Lady of the Lake, L 22. 

* fay (2). s. [Fr. fei ; Fr. foi. ) Faith. 

" Shr. 1 we to the court? for by my fay, I cannot 
reason." — Shakesp. : Hamlet, ii., 2. 

fay, v.t. & i. [A.S. fegan — to fit, to join, to 
fasten.] 

A. Transitive : 

Nant. : To fit two pieces of timber or i>lank 
to each other so as to make a flush surface. 

B. Intrans. : To fit, to unite, or join closely ; 
specif, nant , to fit or lie close together, as 
two pieces of timber, so as to form a flush 
surface. 

fay-al ite, $ [From Fayal io the Azores, 
where it occurs, and suff. -ite (ilfire.).] 

Min. : An opaque, hlack, greenish, or 
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brownish-black mineral of a metalloid lustre, 
found in Fayal and in the Morine mountains 
In Ireland. Hardness, 6*5 ; sp. gr. , 4 to 414. 

fay'-ber-lir* s. [Eng fey (1)(?), and berry.] 

Botany : 

1. The fruit of the gooseberry. 

t 2. That of the berry Vaccinium myrtillus. 
[FEAaERRY.] 

fay'-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Fay. v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. -4s subst. : The aet or process of joining 
two pieces of timber together, so as to make 
a flush surface. 

faying-surfaee, s. That aurface of a 
plate or angle-iron which is to be against the 
object to which it is to be riveted. The fay- 
ing-surfaee of the side-arm of the nugle-iron 
of a ship's side, and the inside or fayiug- 
surfaee of the plate, are in contact. 

* fayld, pa. par. or a. [Fail, v.) 

* fayne (i). v.i. [Feicjn.) 

* fayne (2), v.i. [Fain.] 

* fayre, a. [Fair.] 

* fayre-ly, adv. [Fairly.] 

* lay-tor, * fay-tour, s. [Faitor.) 

* fazzolet (faz as fat), s. [XU\. fazzoletto ; 

O. Sp. fazoleto , prob. from Ger. fctzen = a rag, 
a shred.] A handkerchief. 

F. D. A contraction for Fidei Defensor — De- 
fender of the Faith (q.v.). 

* fe, s. [Sp. &Port] Faith. 

fea ber-ry, s. (Etym. doubtful.] The goose- 
berry. 

* feague, v.t. [Ger. fegen = to cleanse, to 
scour, to chastise.] To beat, to whip. 

*feak, *feake, s. [A spurious formarising 
from the mistaken notion that faz or feax, 
AS. feax, was a plural form.] A curl, a lock 
of hair. 

"Can dally with his mistress’ dangling /<•«*." 

Mar* ton : Satire*. L 

feal (1) feale, a. & s. [Fr. Hal— trusty, 
faithful.] 

A. As adj.: Faithful, loyal. (Scofc/i.) 

“My auld/eal friend the deacon.” -Scott ; Rob Roy , 
ch. xxvlil. 

B. As subst. : A liegeman, a faithful ad- 
herent. (Jamieson.) 

feal (2), s. [Fail.] (Scotch.) 

H Feal and divot : [Fail and Divot.] 

feal-broom, s. 

Bot. : Lotus corniculatus. 

feal dike, >\ A wall of aods for an en- 
closure. (Scotch.) 

" Edie will hirple out hlmaell if he cau get a feal ■ 
dike to lay his gun ower.”— Scott : Antiquary, ch. xx. 

fe-al-ty, v feaute, s. [O. Fr. feaute , feaulte, 
from Lat. JUlelitas, from Julelis = faithful ; 
fides = faith ; Ital .feilelta.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. True service or duty to a superior lord ; 
fidelity to a master ; loyalty ; faithful adher- 
ence. 

•’The stout old Cavalier who hore true fealty to 
Charles the First in priauu ami to Charles the Second 
in exile."— Macaulay : Hitt Eng., ch. xiv. 

2. Fidelity, constancy ; as of a wife to her 
husband. 

II. Law : (See extract). 

"Fealty, suit of court. and rent, are duties and ser- 
vices usually issuing and arising ratione tenurw, being 
the conditions upou winch the ancient lords granted 
out their lands to their feudatories: whereby it was 
stipulated that they and their heirs should tAke the 
oath of fealty or fidelity to their lord, which was the 
feudal bond or commune vinculum between lord and 
tenant; that they should do suit, ordnly attend aud 
follow the lord’s courts, aud there from time to time 
give their assistance, by serving on juries, either to 
decide the property of their neighbours in the court- 
baron, or correct their misdemeanours in the court- 
leet ; and, lastly, that they should yield to the lord 
certain annual stated returns, in military attendance, 
in provisions, in arms, in matters of ornameut or 
pleasure, in rustic employments, or predial labours, 
or. which is imt<ir omnium, In money, which will 
provide all the rest; all which are comprised under 
the one general name of reditug, return, or rent And 
the subtraction or non- observance of any of these con- 
ditions, by neglecting to swear fealty, to do suit of 


court, or to render the rent or service reserved. Is an 
injury to the freehold of the lord, by diminishing aud 
depreciating the value of his aeiguory.” — Blackttone : 
Comment., bk. 111., ch. 6. 

feap' ber-ry, s. [FAYUEnnv.] 

fear, *feer, * fer, "fere, s. [A.S . fitr; 
cogn. with 1 oel ,fdr= harm, mischief; O. H. 
Ger, /<ira, par = danger, fright ; Ger. gefahr 
= danger. From the same root as to fare , 
specifically and originally used of the perils 
and experiences of a way-/arin< 7 . (S/taff.)] 

1. Dread, horror; a painful apprehension of 
danger, or of some impending evil. 

“ A grete fere aasaylede alle.”— Wycliffe : 2 Paralip. 
xiv. 14. 

2. Awe ; dejection or humbling of mind at 
or in the presence of any person or thing. 

"And th©/car of you. aud the dread of you. shall ho 
upou every beast.”— Oenesi* ix. 2. 

3. Reverence ; respect due. 

“Render to ail their dues . . .fear to whom fear 
[is due]." — Homan* xiii. 7. 

4. A holy awe and reverence for God and 
His Word, leading us to avoid everything 
which can offend Him, and to endeavour to 
fulfil Hia will in all things. 

“The /ear of the Lord Is the beginning of wisdom." 
— Psalm cxi. 10. 

5. Dread of God as an avenger. 

"There Is no fear in love, tor perfect love casteth 
ont/ear.*’ — 1 John iv. 18. 

6. Timidity, fearfuluess, cowardice. 

" Put thyself into a haviour of less fear." 

Shakesp. : Cymbeline, ILL. 4. 

* 7. Doubt, mistrust. 

" I, for fear of trust, forget to say." 

Shaketp. : Sonnet 23. 

8. Auxiety. solicitude. 

9. The cause or object of fear. 

" I was 2 . fear to miue acquaintance."— P*afm xxxi 1L 

* 10. Anything set up to frighten or scare 
away wild beasts, &c. 

" He who fleeth from the noise of the fear shall fall 
into the pit. mul be that cometh up out of the midst 
of the pit, shall be taken in the snare."— laaia h xxiv. 18. 

H For fear : 

1 . Through dread or terror. 

Died the sound of royal cheer ; 

And they crossed themselves for fear.” 

Jenny ton : Lady of Shalott, iv. 49. 

2. Lest ; in case. 

" For fear you ne’er see chain nor money more.* 
Shaketp. : Comedy of Error*, lit. 2. 

* fear-babe, <?. A bugbear ; anything 
which would frighten children. 

fear-naught, fear-nought, s. & a. 

A. .4s substantive : 

Fabric: A heavy, shaggy, woollen fabric, 
used for seamen’s coats, for lining port-holes 
and the doors of powder-magazines. It is also 
called Dreadnaugnt (q.v.). 

B. As adj. : Made of tbe fabric described 
in A. 

" I . . . gave to each man the fear-naught jacket 
aud trousers. "—Cook : Voyages, vol. 1., ch. ii. 

* fear - struck, a. Struck with fear or 
terror. 

* fear surprised, «. Overcome by fear. 

” Thrice he walked 

By their oppressed and fea r- surprised eyes.” 

Shaketp. : Hamlet, i. 2. 

fear, * fear en, * feere, * fere, * fer yn, 

v t. k i. [A.S .feeran = to terrify; O. H. Ger. 
fdren ; M. II. Ger. varen; Dut. varen, vervaren; 
Sw. forfdra.] 

A, Transitive: 

* 1. To frighten ; to terrify; to make afraid ; 
to affright. 

" A s weuen which efeerde mef— Wycliffe : Daniel Iv. L 

* 2. To frighten away ; to drive away by 
causing fear ; to scare. 

" We must not make a scarecrow of the law. 

Setting it up to fear the birds of prey." 

Shafa'tp. : Measure for Measure, iL 1. 

3. To be afraid of ; to dread ; to regard or 
look forward to with fear, terror, or alarm. 

" The earth was not of my mind. 

If you suppose, as fea ring you. it shook.” 

Shaketp . : 1 Henry IV., iLL 1. 

4. To reverence ; to feel reverence or aw-e 
for ; to venerate. 

" Fear God, honour the king.”— I Peter il. 17. 

* 5. To be anxious or solicitous about ; to 
fear for. 

"He was m uch fea red by his physicians." 

Shaketp. • 1 Henry IV., iv. L. 

6. To suspect, to doubt ; to mistrust. 

" I speak not, ’ Re thou true.’ as fearing thee." 

Shakesp. : Troilus <t Cressida, iv. 4. 


B. liefiex : i’o feel fear, anxiety, or alarm In. 

C, Intransitive : 

1. To be in fear, terror, or alarm ; to bo 
afraid. 

"Aristippus being in ieoperdle of death feared and 
weaxed pale." — (/dal : Apoph. of Erasmus, p. 53. 

2. To feel anxiety or solicitude ; to be 
anxious. 

" Then let the greedy merchant fear 
For liU lll-gotteu gain." bryden: Horae «. 

3. To doubt, to mistrust. 

" If you shall see Cordelia. 

As fear not but you shall." Shakesp : Lear, UL L 

*fear, s. [Fere, s.] A companion, a mate. 

* fear, * feer, a. [Fere, a.) 

feared, pa. par. & a. [Fear, v.) 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Regarded or looked upon with fear; 
dreaded, reverenced, venerated. 

* 2. Tainted or mixed with fear. 

*’ Iu these feared hopes." Shaketp. : Cymbeline. IL 4. 

3. Affected with fear ; afraid; terrified. 

“ A vexed man he’s been, and a feared." — Scott ; Old 
Mortality, ch. xxvii. 

t fear'-er, s. [Eng. fear; -er.] One who feara 
or is afraid or reverences. 

" Fellowship and Friendship’s best, 

With thy fearert all 1 hold.’* 

Sidney : Ptalm CX1X. 

fear’ ful, *feare full, "feer ful, *fer- 
ful, ' fere-full, «. [Eng, fear; -ful(l). J 

1. Timid ; timorous ; afraid ; full of fear ; 
easily made afraid. 

" So ek as she was the f erf ullest wight 
That might be.” 

Chaucer : Troilus <k Cressida, li. 449. 

2. Afraid. (Generally followed by of.) 

“The Irish are more fearful to offend the law than 
the English." — Dantes: On Ireland. 

* 3. Anxious, solicitous ; full of anxiety. 

11 Fearful of his life.*’ — Shakesp. : S Henry VI. v. «. 

* 4. Produced by or indicating fear. 

”Cobl fearful drops stand on my trembling flesh.* 
Shaketp . ; Richard III., v. t 

* 5. Awful ; to be reverenced or feared. 

"Who Is like thee, glorious in holiness, fearful i* 

praises?"— Ezod. xv 11. 

C. CausiDg fear or terror; terrible, awful, 
frightful. 

" In dreams they fearful precipices tread. ” 

Dryden : Annus Mirabdit, Ixxi. 

H Crabb thus discriminates between fearful , 
dreadful, frightful, tremendous, terrible, terrific, 
horrible, and horrid : “ The first two affect the 
mind more than the senses ; all the others 
affect the senses more thau the uiind ; a con- 
test is fearful when the issue is important, but 
the event doubtful ; the thought of death ia 
dreadful to one who feels himself unprepared. 
Th v frightful is less than the tremendous ; the 
tremendous than the terrible; the terrible than 
tbe horrible: shrieks may be frightful; thunder 
and lightning may be tremendous ; the roaring 
of a lion ia terrible; the glare of liia eye fer- 
rific ; the actual spectacle of killing is horrible 
or /torrid. In their general application these 
terms are often employed promiscuously to 
characterize whatever produces very strong 
impressions : hence we may speak of a fright- 
ful, dreadfid, terrible, or horrid dream ; of a 
frightful, dreadful, or terrible tempest : dread- 
fid, terrible, or horrid consequences.” (Crabb: 
Eng . Synon.) 

fear ful ly, * fe.\re ful-lye, adv. [EDg. 
fearful; -ly.] 

1. In a timid, frightened, or timorous 
manner. 

” Elleu and Margaret fear fa Uy 
Sought comfort in each other's eye.” 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, ii. 29. 

2. In a manner to cause fear, terror, or 
alarm ; frightfully, awfully ; in an awe-in- 
spiring manner. 

•* There is a cliff, whose high aud bending head. 

Looks fearfully on the confined deep.” 

Shakesp. . tear. iv. L 

fear ful ness, fear ful nesse,$. [Eng. 

fearful ; -ness.] 

* 1. The quality or state of being full of 
fear ; timidity, timorousuess. 

“A cloud of ciuile disseutiou to cloke their fearf. 
7tetsc."—P. Holland, Livy, p. 74. 

2. The state of being afraid ; awe ; dread; 
fear. 

” [He] else would soar above the view of men. 

Aud keep us all in servile fearful nets." 

Shakesp. ; Julius Ccesar, L L 
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3. The quality of being fearful, dreadful, or 
awful ; awfulness ; frightfulnesa. 

fear'-less, * feare less©, a. [Eng. fair; 
-less.) 

1. Free from fear ; bold ; courageous ; un- 
daunted ; intrepid. 

" Then Talus forth Issuing from the tent 
Unto the wall hia way dnl foareleste take.* 

Spenser; F. if, V. Iv. 30. 

t 2. Protecting or saving from fear. 

" And Marmaduke 1 n fearless mail." 

Worth worth : White /Joe of JCi/lstouc, 

If For the ditfercuce between fearless and 
bold, see Bold. 

fear less ly, * feare-les-ly, adv. [Eng. 
fearless; -It/.) In a tearless, bold, intrepid, or 
daring manner; without any fear ; boldly. 

" Mountilig/earh’xs/y the rocky heights," 

Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. vl. 

fear -less ness, «. [Eng. fearless; -ness.] 

1. The quality of being fearless or without 
fear; daring; boldness; intrepidity. 

*• He gave instances of au Invincible courage, and 
/earlcsmess lu danger."— Clarendon. 

* 2. It was followed by o/beforc the object. 

" By their fearrlcsnrts ot earthquakes. Bp. Hall : 
Heaven upon Earth . § s. 

fear' some, a. [Eng. fear, and suff. -.w.] 
Fearful ; terrible ; dreadful ; awful (.^cofc/r.) 

'■ I wish we mav get the light keepit In neiat, wl 
this fearsome wind.' Scott: Antiquary, cb. xiv. 

fea^c, v. [Feaze.] 

fea^-I-bn -l-ty, s. [Eng. feasible ; • ity .] 

1. The quality of being feasible or practic- 
able ; practicability. 

" Thl9 did not hinder me from prosecuting a design 
whose feasibility I considered. "—Boyle : H'orfci. ui. 
66U. 

2. A thing feasible or practicable : a possi- 
bility. 

" Men often swallow falsities for truths, duhiositles 
for certainties, possibilities for feasibilities, and things 
impossible for imssihilitiea themselves." — Browne: 
Vulgar ZYroitr*. hk. i. . ch. v. 

fea^ i-ble, a. & s. [Fr. faisable = possible to 
be done, from faisant, pr. par. of faire — to 
do ; Lat. fado.] 

A. As adjective ; 

1. Tint may or can be done, performed, or 
effected ; practicable ; possible to be done. 

*• Fiudiug the warre of Britaine . . . uot so feasible.' 1 
— Bacon :On Learning. 

2. Likely to occur, result, or fall out; prob- 
able ; colourable, 

•• But. fair although and/«?o*i6fe it seem. 

Depend not much unou your golden dream.*” 

Cowper : Tirocinium. 428. *29. 

* 3. That may be used, worked, or tilled, as 
land. 

* B. As suhsf. : Any tiling practicable or pos- 
sible to be doue. 

•• Wecsuclude many things i in possibilities, which are 
easy feasible*,"— Glahvill - Scepsis Srientifica, cb. xii. 

fea^'-I-ble- ness, * fe-ci-ble-ness, s. 

[Eng. feasible; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being feasible ; feasibility. 

feas l-bly, adv. [Eng. feasib(le); -ly.] In a 
feasible or practicable manner ; practicably. 

feast, * feest, * feeste, * fest, * feste, s. 

[O. Ft. feste; Fr. fete, from Lat. jest a ( = festi- 
vals), neut. pi. of festum = a festival, from 
festus = joyful ; O. Sp., Port. & ItaL festa; 
8p. fest a ; Ger. fest. ] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) A sumptuous meal or entertainment of 
which a large number of persons partake ; a 
public entertainment or bam j net. 

" Alle the nohle men of this loud to the noble/t-*« 
come." Robert of Gloucester, p. 166. 

(2) All anniversary or periodical celebration 
of some event; a festival in coimneinoratiou 
of some great event or personage. 

“Now at that feast he released unto them one 
prisoner, whomsoever they desired."— Mark xv. <5, 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) A pleasing or abundant repast ; any- 
thing very grateful to the palate. 

(2) Entertainment, treat. 

41 The/<w*« of reason, and the Sow of soul.” 

Pope' Horace; Satires, ii. 1. 128. 

II. Religions , tfc. : A day set apart for reli- 
gious observance, accompanied with joy, as 
distinguished from one attended by sorrow. 


1. Ethnic: Much feasts exist in most faiths, 
and arc much limn* common than fasts. The 
Greeks and Rmu.iiis had many of them ; so 
have the modern Hindoos ami the Moham- 
medans. [Festival.) 

2. Jewish : Of all the Jewish festivals, only 
that on the great day of Atonement, was o fast : 
the rest were joyous observances. Among the 
latter were the Passover. Pentecost, the Feast 
of Tahernarles, that of Trumpets, Ac. 

3. Christian : To put down a restival once 
established in any faitli Is almost impossible : 
it may be transformed but nut extinguished. 
The early missionaries Itmliiig this to be the 
case, christianized the feasts they could in it 
destroy, ami many Christian festivals neai ly 
or quite agree in time with ethnic ones of 
greater antiquity. The same process had taken 
place in India ages Ih fore : the Aryans, having 
failed to eradicate various Turanian festivals, 
had to give them a Brahmiiiic varnish, and 
adopt them into the Hindoo faith. Of the 
joyous festivals existing at the time of the 
Refer mation, the Church of England has re- 
tained some immovable and some movable 
festivals. The former are Christmas Day, the 
Circumcision, the Epiphany, Candlemas or the 
Purification, Lady Day or the Annunciation of 
the Virgin Mary, ami the various Saints’ Day. 
Of the latter are Easter, the time of which fixes 
all the rest, Ascension Day, Whitsun Day, 
and Trinity Sunday. 

Tf (l) Crabb thus discriminates between 
feast, banquet, carousal, entertainment , and 
treat: “A feast may be given by princes or 
their subjects, by nobility or commonalty ; the 
banquet is confined to men of high estate, ami 
more commonly supposes indulgence of the 
appetite, both iu eating and drinking, but not 
intern perately ; a carousal is confined mostly 
to drinking, and that to an excess : a feast, 
therefore, is always a good thing, unless it 
ends in a caroused ; a feast may be given by 
one or many, at private or public excuse ; 
but an entertainment and a treat are altogether 
personal acts, and the terms are never used 
but in relation to the agents ; a treat is given 
by way of favour to those whom one wishes to 
oblige ; a nobleman provides an entertainment 
for a particular party w hom he bas invited ; 
he gives a treat to liis servants, his tenants, 
his tradespeople, or the poor of his neighbour- 
hood. Feast, entertainment, and treat, are 
taken in a more extended sense, to express 
other pleasures besides those of the table ; 
feast retains its signification of a vivid plea- 
sure, such as voluptuaries derive from deli- 
cious viands ; entertainment and treat retain the 
idea of being granted by way «f courtesy : we 
speak of athing as being a feast or high delight ; 
and of a person contributing to one's enter- 
tainment, or giving one a treat ; men of a 
happy temper give and receive entertainment 
with equal facility ; they afford entertainment 
to their guests by the easy cheerfulness which 
they impart to everything around them ; they 
in like manner derive entertainment from every- 
thing they see, or hear, or observe ; a treat is 
given or received only on particular occasions ; 
it depends on the relative circumstances and 
tastes of the giver and receiver; to one of a 
musical turn one may give a treat by inviting 
him to a musical party.’* 

(2) He thus discriminates between feast, 
festival, and holiday : “ Feast as a technical 
term is applied only to certain specified holi- 
days : a holiday is an indefinite term, it may 
be employed for any day or time in which 
there is a suspension of business ; there are, 
therefore, many feasts which are no holidays, 
and many holidays where there are no feasts ; a 
feast is altogether sacred ; a holiday lias fre- 
quently nothing sacred in it, nor even in its 
cause ; it may be a simple, ordinary trans- 
action, the act of an individual ; a festival has 
always either a sacred or a serious object. A 
feast is kept by religions worship ; a holiday 
is kept by idleness ; a festival is kept by mirth 
and festivity : some feasts are festivals, as in 
the case of the carnival at Rome ; some festivals 
are holidays, as In the case of weddings ami 
public thanksgivings." (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

feast day, feeste day, s. A day of 

feasting ; the day on which a feast or festival 
is observed. 

* feast finding, a. Attending feasts or 
banquets. 

*■ Feast-finding minstrels, tuning my defame, 

Will tie tlie beard's to attend each line.' 

Shake tp. : Rape of Lucrccc, 817 


* feast night, a. A night on which & 
feast or banquet is held. 

** The^e nil we.tr oot of me. like form* with chalk 
Painted on rich men u floor* tor one feast. night." 

Wordsworth : Per tonal Talk, L 

* feast rites, s. pi. The rites or customs 
observed at a feast or festival. 

* feast-won, a. Gained or gut by feasting. 

" Fenst-tcon, tist-lost*— Shakesp. : Timon. IL 2. 

feast, * feeste, * feste, * fest eye, 
* fest-yn, v.t. L i. [O. IT. fester , Fr. ft ter ; 
Ital. festnre.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. Literally : 

1. To entertain with sumptuous food ; to 
feed magnificently and deliciously. 

“ ! do feast to eight 
My bost-enUeiucd acquaintance,* 

Shaketp. ; Merchant of I 'mice, it 2. 

2. Tn entertain or treat with ceremony and 
magnificence. 

“ Ami whan tbei hail been well fet*ud at Valercrnes 
ftbcyl went to the Duke of lirehant, who feaslid 
them greatly, and agreed, aud prumysed to mistayne 
}• kyngof Euglonde.' —Bemeri . Froissart ; Chronicle, 
vol. ch. x*uii. 

II. Fig . ; To gratify or please greatly, aa 
with something delicious or luscious : as, To 
fend one’s eyes on a picture. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. Lit. : To feed sumptuously or deliciously; 
to banquet ; to make a feast. 

“ And his sous went and feasted in their house*. ■ 
Job 1. 4. 

2. Fig. : To be highly gratified or pleased ; 
to derive the greatest enjoyment. 

■■ With my love * picture then my eye doth feast? 

Shaker}}. : Sonnet 47. 

* feast -er, s. [Eng. feast : -cr.) 

1. One who fares or lives sumptuously, 

”Lud was hardy and bold in war. ui peace a jolly 

feaster — Milton : Blst. Eny , hk. i. 

2. One who entertains others sumptuously. 

“ Drinking with the royal feaster.’' 

Longfellow : Musician's Tale. 

* feast -ful, * feast full , 4 fes-ty-fulle, a. 

[Eng. feast ; -ful(l).] 

1, Festive, joyful, festival. 

44 The virgin* also shall on feastful days 
Visit his tomh with flowers." 

At U ton ; Samson Agonist el, 1,741. 

2. Festive ; enjoying a feast. 

" The Bridegroom with Ui* fearful friends 
Passes to bliss at the mid-hour of uigbt." 

MU ton : Sonnet Hi 

* feast' ful ly, adv. [Eng. feastful; -ty.) In 
a festive or luxurious manner. 


feat, * faite, * feacte, * feate, ,* feet, 
- feite, * fete, * fet, s. [Fr. fut, from Lat* 
factum = a deed, neut. sing, of factus, pa. par. 
of facio = to do. Feat is thus a doublet of 
fact( q.v.).J 

1. Action, working. 


‘ Men said he changed his mortal frame 
By feat of magic mystery." 

Scott : Lag of the Last Minstrel, L 11. 


2. An act or deed of an extraordinary or 
remarkable nature ; an exploit, a performance 
displaying great strength, art, or dexterity. 

" The feats of heroes aud the wTatb of kings.” 

Cotoper : Table Talk, 597. 

«[ For the difference between feat and deed, 
see Deed. 


4 feat, fete, a. A adv. [Fr. fait, pa. par. of 

faire = to make.) 

A. As adjective: 

1. Neat, trim. 

M None who played a f eater east." 

A Seic-murrttd Student., 

2. Dexterous, skilful, deft. 

“ So teuder over his occasions, true. 

Ho feat, so nurse-like." 

Shakesp. : Cymbrline, V. A, 

B. As culv.: Neatly, trimly. 

44 Look how well my garments sit upon me. 

Much f eater than beiore.” 

Shakesp. : Tempest , ii. 1. 

* feat-bodied, a. Neat, trim, spruce. 

“This is n feat-bodied thing, I tell you . '—Beaum. d 
Flet. : Coxcomb, iii- L 


feat, v.t. [Feat, a.] To make neat, to form, 
to fashion ; to set an example to. 

•• A sample to the youngest : to the more mature 
A glass that feated them." 

Shakesp. .* Cymbeline, i. L 

4 fea'-te ous, 4 fetis, a. [Featous.) 


* fe'a-te-ous-ly, adv. [Featouslv.) 


Site, flit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, poti 
or, wore, W9lf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian; sb, 00 = e; ey = a, qu = kw. 


feather 
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* feath'-er, * fed yr, * fether, * feth re, 
• fyth-ere, s. [A.S. fedher; cogn. with 
Dut. veder; Dan. fueder; Sw . Jjaxier ; I cel. 
Jjddhr ; Ger. feder ; Lat. pen na; Gr. rrrepov 
( pUrari) ; Sansc. pcctra, from a root pcet=s to 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit. : In the same sense as II. 0. 

His feathers all seemed to he turned the wrong way." 

Barham: Ingoldtby Legends ; Jackdaw of Rhcim*. 

2. Figuratively: 

* (1) A kind, a class, a species : as in the 
proverb, “ Birds of a feather flock together.” 

** I am not of that feather to shake off my friend. “ 
Shakes}). : Tlmon of A Vie ns, L 1. 

(2) Anything very light. 

IL Technically : 

1. Join. : A tongue on the edge of a board, 
fitting into a channel on the edge of another 
board, in the operation of joining boards by 
feathering or tonguing and grooving. 

2. Found. : A narrow, strengthening rib on 
a structure ; a longitudinal rib on a shaft to 
resist flexion or fracture. 

3. Mach. : A slip inserted longitudinally 
into a shaft or arbor, and projecting as a fin 
therefrom so as to fit a groove in the eye of a 
wheel which may have a longitudinal motion 
on tbe said shaft, but no rotation. 

4. Mason. : A wedge-shaped key between 
two semi- cylindrical plugs placed ia a hole 
bored in a stoae, and driven in to rend the 
stone. 

5. Naut. : Tbe same as Feather-spray (q.v.). 

6. Omith. & Physiol. : A plume or quill, one 
of the dermal growths, multitudes of which 
constitute the covering of a bird. A feather 
Is homologons with a hair from the skin of a 
mammal, and some of the inferior birds have 
imperfect feathers suggestive of hairs only. 
A feather consists (a) of a central shaft, which 
is tubular at the base. This is inserted in the 
skin like a plant in the earth, living and grow- 
ing. (6) Of a web on either side, that on one 
side being often developed more than on the 
other. This web is composed of a series of 
regularly arranged fibres, called barbs, (c) In 
some cases, of a small supplementary shaft 
with barbs, called the plumule— i.e., the little 
plume. Feathers are of two kinds, quills on 
the wings and tail, and plumes generally dif- 
fused. The Primary feathers vise from the 
bone corresponding to the hand in mammals ; 
tbe Secomlai'y feathers from the distal end of 
tlie fore-arm ; and tbe Tertiary feathers from 
the proximal end of the fore-arm. A feather 
is intensely strong : the arch of tbe shaft re- 
sisting pressure. It is a had conductor of 
heat, and is therefore very useful in preserv- 
ing the high temperature of the bird, while it 
is so bght that it is easily carried in flight, 
which, moreover, is effected chiefly through 
the instrumentality of the wing and tail quills. 
The feathers are renewed once or twice a year : 
the bird is languid during the process, but, 
when fresh plumage is ohtained, renews its 
youth in vigour as well as in beauty. 

7. Chem. : The beard and quill of feathers 
have essentially the same composition, con- 
taining about 52*5 of carbon, 7*2 of hydrogen, 
17*9 of nitrogen, and 22*4 of oxygen and sul- 
phur. The ash of feathers of graminivorous 
birds contain about 40 per cent, of silica, of 
which there is more in the feathers of old than 
of young birds. Feathers owe their perma- 
nent colour to peculiar pigments, of which the 
red, green, lilac, and yellow are soluble in 
alcohol and ether. Black feathers contain a 
pigment insoluble in alcohol and ether, but 
soluble in ammonia. Feathers when heated 
give off a peculiar odour ; when submitted to 
destructive distillation they yield pyrrol, a 
mixture of volatile bases and a gas containing 
sulphur. Goose- feathers boiled for a consider- 
able time with dilute sulphuric acid yield 
leucine CH^CHo^CHfNH^CO'Oii, and tyro- 

«'■'<= c « H <en 2 *CH(NH 2 )*CO*OH. Feathers 
damaged by bending may he restored to shape 
by dipping them for a minute in boiling and 
then iu cold water. (1 Faffs ; Diet. Chem.) 

8. Racing: The same as Feather- weight 
( q.v.). 

9. Rowing : The. horizontal adjustment of an 
oar as it rises from the water. 

10. Vet. : A sort of natural frizzling of the 
balr on a ho.se, which in some places rises 
above the lying hair, and presents the appear- 
ance of the tip of an ear of wheat. 


H (1) A feather in the cap : An honour ; a 
distinction : as, His victory was a feather in 
his cap. 

"If I hful a right to the feathers, I should stick ou« 
of the fiuest in my cap.*'— Southey: Letters, iv. Ml 

(2) To be in high feather: To be ia high 
spirits ; to he elated. 

(3) To show the white feather : To show aigns 
of cowardice or timidity. 

(4) To cut a feather : 

Naut. : To leave a foamy ripple, aa a ship 
moving rapidly ; bence, figuratively ; to make 
oneself conspicuous ; to cut a dasb. [Fea- 
ther-spray.] 

” I made a Jury-lev that he shambles about with aa 
well as ever he did— lor Jack could uever cut a feather.' 1 
—Scott : Pirate, ch. xxxiv. 

feather-alum, s. 

Min . : Also called Hair-salt. It is a hydrous 
sulphate of alumina, usually produced by the 
decomposition of iron pyrites iu an aluminous 
shale. 

feather-bearers, s. pi, 

Entom. : A family of moths, Pteropliorl. 
They are more generally termed Plume Moths. 

feather-bed, * fether-bodde, * fe- 
dyr-bed, $. & a. 

A. Assw&sZ; A bed filled or stuffed with 
feathers. 

“ In peril of my life with the edge of a feather. bed." 
— Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, ii. 2. 

t B. As adj. : Effeminate. 

" Each feather-bed warrior.”— Black: Adventures of 
a Phaeton, cb. xxiii. 

feather-boarding, s. 

Join . : Also called Weather-boarding. An 
arrangement of boarding iu which the edge of 
one board overlaps a small portion of that 
next to it. 

* feather-brained, a. Giddy, flighty. 

" To a. feather-brained school-girl nothing i3 sacred.'* 
— Miss BrontZ : ViUette, ch. xx. 

feather eling, s. A disease of black 
cattle. {Scotch.) “ Tbis disorder is occasioned 
by want of water in very dry summers, or in 
the hard frosts of winters. The food parches 
the stomach and intestines, hardens and con- 
cretes in the fold of the second stomach or 
monny plies, so that the dung of the animal is 
excreted in small quantities, and in the form 
of small hard purls, which are generally black 
and foetid.” ( Prize Essays, Highl. Soc., S. ii. 218.) 

fc ather-col mnbine , feathere d-e ol- 
umbine, feathering-columbine, s. 

Bot. : A book name for Thalictrani aquile- 
gium. ( Britten & Holland.) 

feather - driver, s. One who cleanses 
feathers by whisking them about. 

" X feather-driver had the residue of his lungs filled 
with the fine dust or down of feathers."- Derham. 

feather-duster, s. A light dusting- brush 
made of feathers. 

feather-edge, s. & a. 

A, As subst . : An edge like a feather ; the 
thinner edge of a board or plank. 

B. As adj. : Feather-edged. 

11 Boards or planks that have one edge thinner than 
another, are called feather-edge stuff. —J/ozon : Me- 
chanical Exercises. 

Feather-edge file : A file with an acute edge ; 
the cross-section of tbe file being an isosceles 
triangle with a short base *, a knife-file. 

feather-edged, a. 

Carp. .* Having one edge tbinner than the 
other; said of boards. They are used for 
roofs, facings of walls, cottages, &c., tbe 
thinner edge being set uppermost, and the 
thicker overlapping a portion, of the board 
immediately below. 

Feather-edged coping: 

Mason-. : A coping thinner at one edge than 
the other, for tli rowing off the water. 

feather few, s. [Fever-few.] 

feather flower, s. An artificial flower 
made of feathers, and worn as an ornament by 
ladies. 

feather-foil, s. 

Bot. : Hottonia palustris, the Water Violet, 
from its beautiful feathery leaves. Also called 
Bog Feather-foil. ( Britten tC Holland.) 


feather-grass, 5. 

Hot. : Stipa pemuxta. 

* feather head, s. A light-headed, giddy 

person. 

*’ Show tbe haughtiest feather-head that a soul 
higher than himself la actually here.** — Carl vie 
Mtscell., iv. 136. 

* feather-headed, a. Giddy, foolish. 

“So far Above this feather-headed yuppy.'— Cibber : 
Love Makes a Man, ii. 

* feather-heeled, a. Light-heeled, gay, 

frisky. 

feather-joint, s. 

Join . : A mode of joining the edges of 
boards by a fin or feather let into opposite 
mortises on the edges of the boards. 

feather-maker, e. A maker of plumea 
of real or artificial feathers. 

feather-nerved, a. 

Bot. : Having the nerves disposed like the 
feathers of a pen. 

feather-ore, s. 

Min. : A capillary variety of Jamesonite, 
occurring at Wolfsberg, in the Eastern llartz, 
and other places. 

* feather pated, a. Giddy, fickle, 
feather-headed. 

"The feather-pated, giddy madman.” — Scott : 
Ivanhoe, ch. xxxiv. 

feather-shot, feathered-shot, $. A 

name given to copper in the form which it 
assumes when poured in a molten state into 
cold water. 

feather-spray, s. 

Naut . : A name given to the foamy ripple 
produced by the swift motion of the cutwater 
of a vessel through the water. 

feather-spring, s. 

Gun-making : The searspring of a gun-lock. 

feather-star, $. 

Zool. : Comatula ( Antedon ) rosacea, a genus 
of echinoderms. [Comatula.] 

feather-top, a. 

Lot. : Applied to grasses having a soft wavy 
panicle. 

Feather-top grass : 

Bot. : Calamagrostis Epigejos. 

feather-veined, a. 

Bot. : Applied to leaves in which the veins 
diverge from the midrib to the margin, as in 
the oak, chestnut, &c. 

feather-weight, s. 

Racing : The lightest weight allowed to be 
' carried by a horse in a handicap. It is now 
77 lbs. in England. 

Pugili&n : One of tbe lightest class of prize- 
fighters. 

feather-wheelie, s. 

Bot. : [Feverfew], 

feath'-er, * fed er, * feth-er, * feth-lr, 
* feth-ri, * vedh-ren, v.t. & i. [A.S. ge 

fedhran, gejidhrian; O. H. Ger. (pa. par.) ga- 
fidarit ,* M. H. Ger. vidcren ; Sw. fjadra .] 
[Feather, s.] 

A. Transitive: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

]. Literally: 

(1) To provide or furnish with feathere ; 
hence, to give wings to. 

“ Thu liauest treated uother to deui uorte uedhrem 
mlde the sonle "—Ancren Riwle. y. 140. 

(2) To dress or cover with feathere : as. To 
tar and feather a person. 

*2. Figuratively: 

(1) To cover with foliage or anything resem- 
bling feathers. 

(2) To tread as a cock. ( Dryden : Cock <f 
Fox, 70.) 

(3) To enrich, to ennoble, to exalt. 

H. Technically : 

I. Joinery: To join boards together by 
tonguing and grooving. [Feather-ei>oe.] 

2. Rowing: To turn the blade of tbe oar as 
it leaves the water, so that the blade is in a 


boil, bosh poiit, joifrl ; cat, §ell, chorus, 9 hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this, sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph - C. 
-clan, -tlan = shan. -tlon, -sion = shun; tion, sion - zhun. tious, -clous, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, Arc. = bel, deL 
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feathered— February 


horizontal position, thua diminishing the re- 
sistance of the air. 

"Mr. Verdant Green made considerable progress hi 
tlie "kill and dexterity with which he feathered his 
oars."— Cut hbert Bede : Verdant Green, cu. vL 

B. Intransitive: 

* 1 . Ord. Lang. : To have the appearance or 
form of a feather. 

[2. Rowing: To have the Made horizontal. 

" The feathering our Tetania tin? gleam.” Ticket L 

•J To feather one’s nest: To accumulate 
wealth; to make provision for oneself : a 
proverb taken from the habits of birds in 
collecting feathers for their nests. 

•'You have forgot this, have you. now you have 
feathered your nest /'*— Congreve . Way of the World, v. 

ffcath'-ered, feth ered, 'feth er id, a. 

[Feather, r.J 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Literally: 

(1) Clothed or covered with feathers. 

“Were it feathered t>wl or fourefoted heat." 

U'Wium of Patrrne, 101. 

*(2) Furnished or provided with wing3 ; 
winged. 

•' Kue from oUe ground like feathered Mercury.” 
Shakesp, ; ] Henry IV,, iv. 1. 

(3) Fitted with a feather or feathers. 

M A feathered arTow nharp, 1 ween. 

Shall make him wink and warre to see." 

Scott • Thomas the fihymcr, pt 11 

2. Figuratively : 

(I) Covered with foliage, or anything re- 
sembling feathers. 

* (2) Consisting of birds. 

’• Park'ning the sky. they hover o'er and »hroud 

The wanton sailors with a feathered cloud.* 

ll'a/fer : St. Ja me it Park, 29. SO. 

* (3) Rivalling the swiftness of a bird ; 
speedy, winged. 

*• In feathered briefness sails are fitted." 

Shaketp, : Pericles, v. 2. 

•*(4) Smoothed, as with down or feathers. 

•• Nonsense feathered with soft said delicate 
phrases. '—Scott h'orto, IL 124. (./oftfuon.) 

11. Her. : Applied to an arrow in which the 
feather is of a different tincture from the shaft. 

fcathered-gillofers, s. 

Hot. : Dianthus plumarins. So called from 
the deeply fringed petals. (Lyte ; Britten £ 
Holland.) 

feath -er l ness, s. [Eng. feathery; -ness.) 

"l. Lit. : The quality or state of being 
feathery. 

* 2. Fig. : Lightness, levity, fickleness. 

•' There is such a levity and featheriness in our 
minds.' — Bate*: Sure Trial of Uprightness. 

feath er-uig, pr. par. t a. t & s. [Feather, v .) 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb) 

C„ As substantive : 

I. Ord. Lang. : The act of clothing, provid- 
ing, or furnishiog with feathers. 

II. Technically : 

1. Joinery : The act or art of joining boards 
by grooving aud tonguiog. 

2. Arch. : An arrangement of small arcs or 
foils separated by projecting points or cusps, 
nsed as ornaments in i lie mouldings of arches, 
&c., in Gothic architecture (II ’eale). [Folia- 
tion.] 

3. Rov'ing : The turning of the blade of the 
oar horizontally as it leaves the water. 

feathering-columbine, s. 

Bot. : [Feather-columbine.] 

feathering -float, s. The paddle or 
float -board of a paddle-wheel, so arranged as 
to turn on an axis to present its broad side to 
the water at its lowest submergence, but to 
turn its edge to the water in entering and 
emerging. 

feathering paddle - wheel, s. A 

wheel whose floats h . .e a im-lion on an axis, 
ao as to descend nearly vertically into the 
water and ascend the same way, avoiding 
beating on the water in the descent and lift- 
ing water in the ascent. 

feathering propeller, s. An invention 
of Maudslay, London, in which the vanes of 
the propeller screw are adjustable, so as even 
to be turned into the plane of the propeller- 
shaft and offer no resistance when the vessel 
is under sail and the propeller not used. 


feathering screw, *. [Feathegino* 

J>n SPELLER.] 

feathering wheel, s. [Feathering 

PADDLE-WHEEL.] 

•feath' er less, a. (Eng. father; -tew.) 
Destitute of or deprived of leathers. 

"Till# so high grown ivy waa like that featherlest 
hlrd. which went ulwut to l>eg plume* of other bird*, 
to cover hU UHkedueaa ." — Howell .* I'ocaf Forest. 

* feath er ly, a. [Eng. feather; -ly.] Like 
or resembling feathers ; feathery. Prob. an 
error for feathery (q.v.). 

"The accretion or pluvioiu appellation of hall alxmt 
the mother and fundamental atoms thereof, weuis to 
he some feutherty particle of snow, although mow it- 
self be eexanguliir. — Browne ; Vulgar £rrours. bk. il.. 
ch. I. 

feath er y, a. [Eng. feather; -y.) 

I. Ordinary Language; 

1. Literally : 

( 1 ) Covered with feathers ; feathered. 

** Come all ye feathery people of inid-air ” 

Harry Cornwall : Invocation to Birds. 

(2) Resembling feathers : as, feathery spray. 
*2. Fig. : Light or fickle ; easily moved or 

carried away. 

•’Our resolution" are light and feathery, noon scat- 
tered by ft storm of tear.'— Bates : Spiritual I reflections 
Unfolded, ch. x 11. 

IL Bot. : Consisting of long hairs, which 
are themselves hairy ; plumose. 

•'This pappus Is either simple or feathery."— 
Balfour . Botany, § 365. 

feathery footed, a. Having feathers 
ou the feet. 

feat' ly, adv. lEog. feat ; -ly.) Neatly, 
dexterously, nimbly. 

"Foot it featly here aud there, 

And sweet sprite* the burthen bear." 

Shaketp . . Tempest, L 2 

* feat'-ness, 5 . [Eng. feat, a. ; -ness.] Neat- 
ness, dexterity, adroitness, skilfulness. 

• feat ous, * feat e ous, fet-is, * fet 
ise, fet yse, a. [O. Fr. faitice, faitis, fetis; 
Lat. facticius.) 

1 . Neat, comely, handsome. 

" How fair, how fetis ache is.” 

William of Palemc. 1.447. 

2. Dexterous, nimble, adroit. 

• feat ous ly. * feat -e ous ly, * fet is 

liche, * fet is ly, 'fet-ous ly, 'fet ys 
el-y, adv. [Eng. featous, Are. ; -ly.] Jn a 
neat, comely, dexterous, or adroit manoer. 

" Whan she kempte was fetitly " 

Romaunt of the Bote, 577. 

fe a tiire, * fe ture, * fey-ture, s. [O. Fr. 

failure, faicture, from Lat. factura =a forming, 
a work, from faeiurus, fut. part, of faeio = 
to make, to form ; O. Sp. & Port, factura ; 
ltal. fattvra.) 

* 1, Anything made. 

•• He shall bring together every joint and member, 
and shall mould them into an immortal feature of 
loveliness and i*erfection.”— Milton : Areopagitica, 

*2. A shape, a form, a figure. 

*3. The shape, make, or external appear 
anee ; the whole turn or style of the body. 

" Bemonster not thy feature 

Shakesp. : Lear, iv. 2. 

4. The form or external appearance of auy 
tiling, as of a landscape. 

5. The make, form, cast, or style of any 
lineament or single part of the face. 

"Pale as the beam that o’er bis features played " 
Byron : Lara, i. 13. 

* 6 . Handsomeness ; pleasingness of form 
or figure. 

’ I. that am curtailed of this fair proportion. 
Cheated of feature by dissembling nature." 

Shakesp. : ./JicAarrf ///., L L 

7. A prominent or important part or item : 
as, the chief feature of a work. 

* fe a-tiire, r.f. [Feature, $.) To resemble, 
to favour. 

“Two at least did not feature the Garths .” — G 
Eliot Jliddlemarch, ch. last. 

featured, a. (Eng. feature); -ed.) 

1 . Having a certain shape, form, or style ; 
shaped. 

"This i» a mightie people, well featured, and with- 
out any grosseuesite.''— Hnckluyt : Voyage*, in 427 

2. Having a certain cast or style of face. 

3. Provided with or formed into features. 
( Langhornc : Studley Park.) 

• fe a-tiire less, a. [Eng. feature; -less.) 


witnoni any distinct or distinctive features; 
shapeless. 

'* H.-irrii, featureless, and rude * 

Shaketp. Sonnet IL 

* foa- tiire -It- ness, s. [Eng. fenturtly; 
-nesa.] The quality of being featurely or hand- 
some. 

* fe a-tlirc ly, a. [Eng .feature- ; -ly.) Hav- 
ing features ; handsome ; shapely. 

feaze (1), v.t. [A.S. firs = a fringe ; Ger. fastn 
= to ravel out.] To untwist the end of a 
rope ; to unravel. 

* feaze (2), V.t. [Fr. fetser.) To beat, to whip 

* fe ble, a. [Feeole.] 

fe ble-nes, fe-byl ncsse, $. [Feeble- 

ness.] 

* fe blesse, • fe-blesee, s. [0. Fr. feblesce; 
Fr. faiblesse ; Prov. fcbleza.) Feebleneas, 
weakoess. 

"Tlirt we Iknowen ureowune/cM**c«ruiid urtowane 
uuuehele uustrunedhe. A ticreu Iliwle, p. 232. 

* fe-bri5 i tate, r.f. [Lat. febricito, from 
febns — a fever.] To be sick of a fever. 

fe-brij-i-ta tion, s. [Febricitate.] The 
state of being sick of a fever. (Ash.) 

fe-bric -u la, s. [Lat., diiuin. of febris.) 

Med. : A slight ftver. 

* fe brie -u lose, a. [Lat . febriculosus, from 
Jebricuta.) * Troubled or affected with a slight 
fever. 

* fe brie-u-16s -i-ty, s. [Eng. febricidos(e); 
-ity. The* state of suffering from a fever; 
feverishness. 

* fe bri fa ci-ent (or 51 as shi), a. & s. 

[Lat. febris — a 'fever ; and /aciens, pr. par. of 
facia = to make, do ] 

A. As adj.: Causing or bringing on fever; 
productive of fever ; febrific. 

B. As subst. : Anything which causes or 
brings on fever. 

* fe-brif-er- oiis, a. [Lat. febris — a fever ; 

fero - to bring ; Eng. adj. sufl. -ous.] Caus- 
ing or bringing on fever. 

* fe brif -Ic, • fe-brif Tck, a. [ Lat. febrii= 
a fever ; facio (pass. Jio) = to make, to cause ; 
O. Fr. febrifique.) Causing or productive of 
fever ; feverish. 

"Thus will aggravate the febrific symptoms. 
Fielding Hut. of a Foundling, hk. viii., ch. liL 

* fe bri fug--aL (Eng. fcbrifug(e); -al.) 
llaviug the qualities or properties of a febri- 
fuge. 

“Nor the mixture hath been noted for any fobrL 
fugal virtues.*— Boyle: Works, ii. 1SS. 

feb ri fuge, s. A o. [Fr. febrifuge, from Lat. 
febris = a fever, and fugo — to put to flight, to 
drive away; Sp. febrifuge ; ltal febbrifugo.) 

A. As subst. : A medicine or preparation 
winch has the property or quality of dispelling 
or mitigating fever. 

"Our juugles so abound with giants which may be 
converted into useful febrifuges. — Technologist, Dec., 
1S61. IX 120. 

B. As adj. : Having the property or 
quality of dispelling or mitigating fever. 

" I find noted down the name9 of a goodly number 
ot febrifuge plants."— Technologist. Dec., 1861, p. 180. 

fe' brile, a. [Fr., from Lat. * fehrilis, from 
f . f e v r; Sp & Port, ft ml; ItaL 

febbrile.) Pertaining to ; proceeding from or 
constituting a fever. 

" Quinine was had recourse to. in order to check the 
febrile symptoms.'— Technologist, Dec., 1861, p. 132. 

fe'-bris, s. [Lat.] Fever (q.v.). 

fe-bro ni an ism, s. [From Justirrus Fe- 
brooins, a 'nom*de plume assumed by John 
Nicholas von Hootheiiu, Archbishop of 
Treves.] 

Rom. Cath. Theol. : A system of doctrines 
antagonistic to the admitted claims of the 
pope, and asserting the independence of 
national churches, aud the rights of bishops 
to unrestricted action in matters of discipline 
and elmrch government, withiu their own 
dioceses. (Ogilvie.) 

Feb -ru -a-ry, s. [Lat. Fcbruarius — the 
month of'expiation, frooi/ebrwo,= Roman tes- 


tate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, ptft, 
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tival of expiation, held on the 15th of this 
month; februus = cleansing; februo = to 
cleanse; Fr. Fevrier; Sp. Febrero; Port. 
Fevcreiro ; Ital. Febbrojo.] The name of the 
second month of the year. It contains in 
ordinary years twenty-eight days, and in bis- 
sextilis, or leap year, twenty-nine. 

" Many are of opinion that Nuina ndded these two. 
January and February "—Worth : Plutarch, p. 60. 

T By the calendar of Julius Caesar, February 
had twenty-nine days except in bissextile or 
leap year, when it had thirty. But Augustus 
took a day from it, and added it to his own 
month, August, that it might not have a less 
number of days than July, dedicated to Julius 
Caesar. Previously August had been railed 
Sextilis, and consisted of thirty days only. 

*feb - ru -a'- tion, s. [Lat. februatio, from 
februo — to cleanse, to expiate.] The act of 
cleansing, expiating, or purifying. 

fe -cal, n. [F^cal.] 

* fecche, fecchen, v.t. [Fetch.] 

fe'-9e§, s. [Faeces.] 

fecht, v.t . & i. , & s. [Fight.] (Seofeft.) 

fe'-cial (clal as shal), a. & $. [Lat. Fe- 
tialis , a public officer employed in the declara- 
tion of war. ] 

A. As adj, : Of or pertaining to the Fecial9. 

B. As substantive : 

Roman Antiq. : One of a college of priests, 
aaid to have been instituted by Nunia, con- 
sisting of twenty members, who presided over 
all the ceremonies connected with the ratifi- 
cation of peace or the formal declaration of 
war, including the preliminary demand for 
satisfaction, as well as the actual denuncia- 
tion of hostilities. Their chief wa9 termed 
Pater Patratus. When sent to a distance to 
conclude a treaty, they carried with them 
certain sacred herbs called Verbenas or Sag* 
mina, which were gathered on the Capitolina 
llill, and which were considered indispen- 
sable in their rites. 

fe'- 5 i-fork, s. [Eng. faxes, and fork .) 

Entom. : The anal fork on which the larv® 
of certain insects carry their faeces. 

f©'-£it, pret. ofv. [Lat.= he (or she) has dona 
or made it ; 3rd pers. 9ing. perf. indie, of facio 
= to make or do.] A word placed along with 
the maker’s or designer’s name on a work, as 
a statue, &c. 

feck, $. & a. [Etyra. doubtful.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. A part of a thing. 

“ I bae heen through France and the Low Countries, 
and a" Poland, and maist feck o’ Germany.”— .Scoff 
I Vaverley, ch. xxxvl. 

2. Space, quantity. 

3. Strength, value, vigour. 

B. As adj. : Fresh, vigorous, activa, strong. 

fleck’- et, 5. [Etym. doubtful.] An under 
waistcoat with sleeves. (Scotch.) 

"Grim loon ! he gat me by th efecket." 

Burnt ; Tq Mr. Mitchell. (Poet.) 

feck-ful ( 1 ), feck-fow, a. [Eng. feck; 

1. Wealthy ; possessing substance. 

2, Active ; possessing bodily ability, 

feck'-ful (2), a. [Fectful.] Powerful. 

“The mail who has this boldness is a ftekful man."— 
Bollock : On 2 Theta , p. 49. 

feck ful-ly, adv. [Eng. feckful; -ly.] Power- 
fully ; effectually. 

feck less, a. [Eng. feck ; -less.) 

1. Puuy ; weak in body. 

" Poor devil ! see him owre his trash, 

A* feckless as a withered rash.” 

Burnt • To a Haggis. 

2. Weak or feeble in mind. 

•feck' less ness, s. (Eng. feckless ; -ness.] 
Feebleness ; weakness. 

” Love overlooketh blackness and feckleunest." — 
Rutherford: Letter i, i., let 193. 

feck ly, adv. [Eng. feck; - ly .] Partly ; for 
the most part ; mostly. 

" Wheel carriages I hae but few— 

Three carts, and twa ar efeckly new." 

Burnt : A nswer to a Mandate. 

feck-y, «. [Eng. feck; - y .] Gaudy, rich. 


*fect~ful, a. [A contr. of effect; -full.] 
Powerful. 

' feet’- fiul - ly, adv. (Eng. fectful ; -ly.) 

Powerfully, effectually. 

“ That great man of Goil, who hath so faithfully, so 
feet fully, and so zealously served his generation.”— 
M Ward : Contending *, p. 153. 

* feet- loss, * feet - lessc, a. [Eng. effect; 
-less.] Powerless, weak. 

” Wlieie tile Lord genes not this lihertie, all the 
preaching is/ecf/e.nre and without frute. — Bollock. On 
2 The\t, , p. 49. 

fec'-u-la, s. [Lat. , dimin. of frx (genit. feds) 
= dregs, lees.] Any pulverulent matter ob- 
tained from plants by simply breaking down 
the texture, washing with* water, and subsi- 
dence ; especially applied to : (1) The nutri- 
tious part of wheat ; starch or farina ; called 
also Amylaceous fecula. (2) Chlorophyll, tha 
green colouring matter of plants. 

fec'-u-len 5 e, fec'-u-len ^y, s. [Lat ./axnt- 
lentia; Fr. feculence.] [Feculent.] 

1. The quality or state of being feculent ; 
muddiness, foulness. 

2. Dregs, lees, sediment, faeces. 

"That crust or dry feculency that is commonly 
called Tartar.”— Boyle: Works, i. 580. 

3. Refuse, dregs. 

"The dregs and feculence of every land " 

Cowper: Talk, L 684. 

feo'-u-lent, * face - u -lent, a. [Lat .fcecu- 
lentus, from foecula, dimin. * of /a:x (genit. foxis) 

— dregs, lees ; Fr. feculent ; Sp. & Port, fecu - 
lento.] Foul w’itli extraneons matter ; full of 
dregs, lees, or sediment; muddy, thick, turbid. 

"Herein may be perceived slender perforations, at 
which may he expressed a black and fcceulent matter." 
— Browne : Vulgar Frrours, hk. lit., ch. xvii. 

* fec'-und, a. [Fr. ficond , from Lat. fecuudvs, 
from the same root as foetus (q.v.) ; Sp .fecundo; 
ltal. feconda .] Fruitful, prolific. 

"The more sickly the years are. the lees fecund or 
fruitful of children also they be. —Grown?: Bill* of 
Mortality. 

fSc'-un date, v.t. [Lat. fecundatus, pa. par. 
of fecundo = to make fruitful, from fecundus 

— fruitful ; Fr. feconder; Ital. fecondare; Sp. 
& Port .fecundar.] 

* I. To make fruitful or prolific. 

" Refresh and fecundate even the best mould they 
fall upon.”— Mountaguo: Deooute Essayct, pt. II., 

treat. W, p S 4. 

2. To impregnate. 

'* The flowers of the male plant are produced under 
water, and as soon as the fecundating faring is mature, 
they separate themselves from the plant."— Dancin ' 
Botanic Garden, 395. (Note.) 

fe-cun* da'-tion, s. [Lat. fecundatus, pa. par. 
of fecundo.] The art or process of making 
fruitful or prolific. 

** Hence we cannot Infer a fertilatlng condition or 
property ot fecundation."— Broume : Vulgar Errourt, 
bk. vlL, cb. viL 

* fe-cund'-i-fy, v.t. [Lat. fecundus - fruit- 
ful ; facio (pass. Jio) — to make.] To make 
fruitful or prolific ; to fecundate. 

fe-cund' l-ty, * fe cund i tee, s. [Fr. 

fccondite, from Lat. fecund itas — fruitfulness, 
from fecundus = fruitful ; I Lai. fecondita.] 

L Literally: 

1. The quality or state of being fruitful or 
prolific ; the quality of producing young in 
great numbers. 

" The leaste parte of the realme, and the same sterile 
and without ail fecunditeef—Hall: Henry VII. (an. 12). 

2, The power or property of producing 
young or germinating. 

"It will continue its fecundity . . .even twenty or 
thirty years,"— Bay ; On the Creation, pt. i. 

II. Fig. : Power of producing ; richness of 
invention. 

" We shall find 111 each the same vivacity and fe- 
cundity ot invention.”— Pope: Homer: Odyssey. (Post) 

* fed’-a ry, a. [Feodai^y.] 

* fed dcr-few (ew as u), s. [Featherfew]. 

fed'-cr-a 5 y, s . [Lat. ftedus (genit. fcedcris) 
= a treaty, an alliance.] A confederation or 
union of several states under one central 
authority, consisting of delegates from each 
state, in matters of general polity, but aelf- 
governing in local matters. 

"The sovereignty exercised by the whole federacy,” 
— Brougham . 

fed -er al, a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. faxlus 
(gen. fcclleris) — a treaty, an alliance.] 


A. As adjective : 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Pertaining to a treaty, league, or con* 
tract; derived from or founded on an agree- 
ment or contract between parties. 

" Parties to the federal rites which confirmed tho»« 
beimhta ." — Warburton : IHvlne Legation, bk. lx., ch. IL 

2. United in or under a fedcraey. 

"Such on those composed ot the federal tribes.”^ 
Shafteibury : Advice to an Author, pt. 11., { 2. 

3. Favourable to the preservation of federal 
government. [II.] 

II. History: 

1. (Gen.): In the aame sense as I. 2. Used 
chiefly in connection with American politics. 

2. (Spec.) : Pertaining or relating to the Fe- 
derate in the struggle described under B. (q.v.). 

B. Assubst. (PL): The name assumed by that 
vast section of the American republic who 
sought to maintain the Federation, more com- 
monly called the Union of the Federal states 
in opposition to the Confederates, who sought, 
and with temporary success, to draw soma 
states into accession. For the war between 
the Federate and the, Confederates, carried on 
from 1861 to 1865, see Confederate Statea of 
America. 

federal states, s. pi. States nnited by a 
federation or treaty which, binding them suffi- 
ciently for mutual defence and the settlement 
of questions bearing on the welfare of the 
whole, yet leaves each state free within certain 
pretty wide limits to govern itself. The United 
States and Switzerland are examples of this 
political constitution. 

federalism, s. [En g. federal ; -ism.] Tha 
principles of federalists. 

"Whether he la suspected ol royalism or federal- 
ism."— Burke : On the Policy of the AUiet. 

fed' - cr - al - 1 st, s. [Eng. federal; tsL] A 
federal (q/v.). 

fed'-er-al-ize, v.t. &i. [Eng .federal; -ize.) 

A. Trans. : To unite or bring together in a 
political confederacy. 

B. Intrans. : To join or unite in a political 
confederacy. 

* fed '-er-al -ness, s. [Eng .federal; 

The state 'of being federal or federate. (Ash.) 

* fed -er-ar-y, * fed'-a-ry, s. [Lat. ftedus 
(gen. ftederis) = a treaty* league.] An accom- 
plice, a confederate, a partner. 

" Art thou a fedary for this act, and lookest 
So virgin-like without? " 

Shake tp. : Cy mb dine, liL X 

fed er-ate, a. [Lat. federatus, pa. par. ot 
ftedero = to unite by a treaty : feedus (genit. 
ftederis) = a treaty ; Ital. federoto.] Leagued : 
confederate ; joined in a confederacy. 

" In a federate alliance the two societies still subsist 
Intire." — Warburton : Alliance between Church A 
State, hk. U. 

fed- er a'-tion, s. (Lat. fcedcratus, pa. par. of 
ftedero.] 

1. The act of uniting in a confederacy or 
league. 

2. A coofederacy ; a league. 

"To keep any terms with those clubs and federa. 
tion*. Burke . Appeal from the Sew to the Old Whig*. 

3. A federal government. 

"That renowned federation bad reached the height 
of power, prosperity, and glory.”— Macaulay : Hut. 
Bug., ch. il. 

fed -er-a-tive, a. [Eng. federate); - ive .] 

1. Uniting or joining in a league or con- 
federacy. 

2. Confederate ; leagued. 

" What they are to admit into the federative 
society ."—Burke : Policy of tht AUiet. 

fe'-dl-a, s. [Named by Adanson, it is believed, 
from Lat. fed us, the same as htedus = a kid 
The allusion is to the smell.] 

Bot. : Corn-salad. A genus of Valerianacere, 
Four British species were formerly placed 
under it. but these are now’ reduced to three, 
and ranked under Valerinnella (q.v.). [Lamb’s- 
lettuce.] 

* fed if'-ra-gous, a. [Lat. feedifragus, from 
frdus — a treaty, and frag = stem of frango = 
to break.] Breaking or violatiug a treaty. 

* fe' di ty, * fte'-dl-ty, s. [Lat. fmUtas, 
from ftedus = foul, vile.] Vileness, filthiness. 

" A second nmy hethe/<r<l«q/and n n natural u ess of tho 
match.”— Bp. Hall: Cate* of Conscience, Dec. 4. ch. r. 
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*fed-yr-fey, s. (Featiieufew.) 

fee, • fe, * feh, * fee, ’ fcoh, s. [A.S. feoh, 
fed = cattle, property ; cogn. with Dut. vn- — 
(tattle; led, fe; Dan. A Sw. fee, fa; Goth. 
faiku; Ger. i nek; 0.1!. Ger .fihu; Lat. pecus ; 
Sunsc. pa^u.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. Cattle. 

•* Gaf him load and agta tuid fe.' 

Genesis & Ixodut, 782. 

* 2. Property, goods. 

"ills gold and 111 a/co 
Among the pore uelte he " 

Legend of St. AUxitu, p. 33. 

3. A reward, compensation, or return for 
lerviees rendered. It is especially applied to 
the money paid to professional men for their 
uerviees : as, a lawyer’s fees, mar Huge fees, Ac. 

**t was obliged to paythe/eM myself at the council." 
—State Trial* (an. 16801 ; Kliz. CelUer. 

* 4. A share, a portion. 

"Give sheepe to their fee* 

The mlstle of trees. " 

Turner. Baiba adrle, ch. xxxiil. 12- 

5. Wages. (Scotch.) 

“I aowed tor little fee and bouatlth."— Scott : Out/ 
J/annermg, ch. xxxix 

6. Possession. 

••tVho hold* the land ln/ee. Its careless lord 1" 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vlt. 

IL Technically: 

1. Feudal Law: All lands and tenements 
which are held by any acknowledgment of 
superiority to a higher lord ; land held hy the 
benefit of another, and in name whereof the 
grantee owes services or psys rent or both to 
a superior lord. All laud in England, with 
the exception of the crown lands, is of the 
nature of fee. 

2. Eng. law: A freehold estate of in- 
heritance, descendible to heirs general, and 
liable to alienation at the pleasure of the pro- 
prietor. 

(1) A tenant in fee-simple (also called fee- 
absolute) is one who has lands, tenements, or 
heriditaments, to hold to him and his heirs 
for ever ; generally absolutely and simply ; 
without mentioning what heirs, but referring 
that to his own pleasure, or to the disposition 
of the law. This is property in its highest 
degree ; and the owner thereof is said to be 
aeised in dominico suo , in his demesne, as of 
fee. It is his demesne, or property, since it 
belongs to him and his heirs for ever : yet 
this dominicum is strictly not absolute, hut 
feudal : it is his demesne, as of fee : that is, 
it is not purely and simply his own, since it 
is held of a superior lord, in whom the ulti- 
mate property resides. ( Blackstone .) 

(2) Limited fees, or such estates of in- 
heritance as are clogged with conditions, are 
of two sorts -{1) Qualified, or base fees ; and 
(2) Fees conditional, so called at the common 
law ; and afterwards fees-tail, iu consequence 
of the statue De Donis. 

(а) A base, or qualified, fee is such a one as 
has a qualification subjoined thereto, and 
which must be determined whenever the qua- 
lification annexed to it is at an end. As in 
the case of a grant to A and his heirs, tenants 
of the manor of Dale ; in this instance, when- 
ever the heirs of A cease to he tenants of that 
manor, the giant is entirely defeated. This 
estate is a fee, because by possibility it may 
eudure for ever in a man and his heirs : yet, 
as that duration depends upon the concur- 
rence of collateral circumstances which qualify 
and debase the purity of the donation, it is 
therefore a qualified or base fee. 

(б) A conditional fee, at the common law, 
was a fee restrained to some particular heirs, 
exclusive of others ; as to the heirs of a man's 
body, by which only his lineal descendants 
were admitted, in exclusion of collateral heirs; 
or to the heirs male of his body, in exclusion 
both of collaterals, and lineal females also. It 
was called a conditional fee, by reason of the 
condition implied in the donation, that, if the 
donee died without such particular heirs, the 
land should revert to the donor. (Blackstone.) 

fee-abselute, a. 

Law: [Fee, s., II. 2. (1)]. 

fee-estate, s. A freehold estate. [Fee, 
II. 2.] 

fee-expectant, s. 

law: A term employed when lands are 
given to a man and his wife and to the heirs 
of their bodies. 


fee-farm, • fee farme, s. The tenure 
by which lands are held Iroin a superior lord 
without homage or service, except that men- 
tioned in the feoffment, which is usually the 
full rent. 

“John surrendered hi* kingdoms to the pope, and 
took them hack again. to hold iu fee-farm ; which 
brought him Into such hatred, as all hi* lifetime after 
he was posscst with fear." — Dane*. 

Fee- farm rent : 

Iaiw: A perpetual rent-service reserved by 
the Crown, or before the statue of Quia emp- 
torcs , by a subject upon a grant iu fee-simple. 


fee -fanner, ?. One who holds land in 
fee-farm. 

"To sue or Impleade her mMc-stie* fee-farmer."— 
Robert de Brunne, p. 417. iNota.) 

fee fund, $. 

Scots Law : The fees or dues of court payable 
on tabling summonses in the Court of Session, 
extracting decrees, Ac. Out of these fees the 
officers of the court arc paid. 

fee simple, s. 

Law: [Fee, $., II. 2. (1)]. 

fee tail, s. [Fee, II. 2 (2).] 


fee, v.t. IFee, «.) 

I. To give a fee or reward to ; to pay ; to 
reward. 


*' In vsiiu for hellebore the patient crieu. 

And fee* the doctor * 

Dry den : Pertiu*, ast. UL 

* 2. To keep in hire. 


"There is not ft thane of them hut In his house I 
have & lierviint ferd," — Shaketp . ; Macbeth, iii. 4. 


* 3. To bribe, to hire. 

"This th* accompt 

Of all that world of wealth I have drawn together 
For mine own ends: (Indeed, to gain the Popedom, 
Aud fee my friend* In Rome)." 

Shaketp. : Henry VI//., ill 2. 

4. To let out to hire. (Scotch.) 


fee’-a-ble, a. [Eng. fee; -ahU.) That may or 
can be feed. 


fee ble, * feble, * fe-b«I, * fe-bylle, 
* fie-ble, * fye ble, a. [O. Fr. joible, 
foible, Jleble ; Fr. faible , from Lat. fcbilis = 
mournful, from fee = to weep ; Ital .fuv^le.] 

1. Weak, debilitated ; destitute of physical 
strength ; infirm. 

" He was feble and old." 

Robert of Gloucester, p. 801. 

2. Weak ; wanting in strength, force, vigour, 
or energy. 

" Some feeble attempts, however, were made to re- 
store whAt had perished. ‘’—Macaulay: But. Eng., ch. 
xxiv. 

* 3. Worn out, poor. 

" Up an seli asse he rod. and in feble cloths also." 

Legend t of the Holy Rood, p. 54. 

^ For the difference between feeble and 
weak, see W eak. 

feeble bodied, a. Weak or infirm in 

body ; without physical strength. 

“JThose gigantic powers 

Which hy the thinking mind have heen compelled 

To serve the will of feeble-bodied man.” 

Word* worth : Excursion, hk. viii. 

feeble-minded, a. Weak in mind ; ir- 
resolute ; wanting in resolution. 

" Warn them that are unruly, comfort the feeble- 
minded. support the weak, be patient toward all men.*' 
—1 Then v. 14. 

* feeble mindedness, s. Weakness in 
mind ; irresolution. 

* fee ble, * fe ble, * fe-bly, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. 

fcbloier, jeblcier. ] 

A, Trans. : To make weak or feeble ; to 
weaken. 

" Shall that victorious hand b efeebled here f " 

Shakesp. : Ring John, t. 2. 

B. Intrans. : To become feeble or weak ; to 
lose strength. 

" Kyng Wyllam hyga|**one to grony and to fcbly also.* 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 380. 

fee'- ble -ness, fe ble nes, fe-bul- 
nesse, * fe-byl-nesse, s. [Eng. feeble ; 
-ness.] 

1. Weakness of body ; physical infirmity; 
debility. 

“ A better head her glorious body fits 
Than bis that shakes for age and feebleness." 

Shakesp. .* Ttta* Androntcut, L 

2. Want of strength, vigour, force, or energy. 

" Scarcely one whose writing* do not Indicate either 
extreme feebleness or extreme flightiness of mind."— 
Macaulay ; But. of Eng., ch xiv. 


fee -bly, *fe-bll, * fe- ble -like, fe- 
bliehe, * fe blyche, adv. [Lug. fttb(lt): 
-ly ] in a feeble, weak, or infirm manner ; 
without force, or energy. 

" The restored Church contented Indeed against the 
prevail i jig immorality, but contended feebly, and with 
naif a heart' — Macaulay. BUt. of Eng., cm IL 

feed, *fed-en, v.t. A i. [A.S. fedan, from 
fad — food ; Dut. r or den : l eel, A Sw. fuda ; 
Dun. f ode; O. Fris. fed«, foda ; O. Sax./<Wian; 
Goth, fodjan.] IFoud.] 

A, Transitive .* 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) To give food to ; to supply with food or 
nourishment. 

" To other care* than those of feeding you. 
Whate'er befall, unl-*j hv cruel chance. 

Cowper - Death of Damon. (Tran*. ) 

(2) To graze ; to eat off or dowa ; to con- 
sume with cattle. 

" The frost will spoil the gross ; for which reasou take 
care to feed it close before winter." — Mortimer : Hus- 
bandry. 

t (3) To give as food : as, To feed out turnips 
to cattle. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To nourish, to supply with that which 
is necessary to existence or continuauce, and 
of which there ia a constant consumption ; to 
supply : as, To feed a fire hy adding fuel ; to 
feed a stream by a supply of water, Ac. [II.] 

* (2) To delight, to gratify, to please. 

" The sight of lovers feedeth those in love." 

Shakes p. : At Ton Like It, ill 4. 

(3) To nourish, to cherish, to indulge ; as, 
To feed one’s hopes. 

" To feed hi* hrain-ulck fit*." 

Shakesp,: Titus Andronicus, v. 4. 

* (4) To keep in hope or expectation. 

" Barbarous* learned the strength of the etnieror, 
crsJtiiy feeding him with the hope of liberty 
Knowles : B utorle of the Turkes. 

II. Mach. : To supply material to a machine 
on which it ia to work : aa wood to a saw- 
mill, paper to a printing-press, Ac. 

" The breadth of the bottom of the hopper must be 
half the length of a barleycorn, and near long as the 
roller*, that It may not feed them too fast —Morti- 
mer: Husbandry. 

B. Intransitive: 

L Literally : 

L To take food ; to eat. 

" To feed were best *t home ; 

From thence the sauce to meat is ceremony J 
Meeting were hare without it" 

Shakesp. . Macbeth, iii. 4. 

2. To subsist by eating ; followed hy upon 
er on. 

" The Br&cbmans were all of the same race, lived in 
fields and w^ods, and fed only upon rice, milk, oi 
herbs.*' — Temple. 

t 3. To pasture, to graze ; to put oot cattle 
to pasture. 

" If a man shall cause a field to be eaten, and shall 

S ut in his beast, and eUalifecd in another man'e field, 
e shall make restitution.' — Exodus xxit S. 

L To grow Lit 
II. Figuratively : 

1. To support oneself ; to be supported or 
maintained. 

" Snch as your oppression feeds u pon. " 

Shaketp. : l Henry V/., ir. i. 

2. To indulge or gratify oneself mentally: 
as, To feed on hope. 

’* 1 ha vefed upon this woe already." 

S ha keep. : Two Gentlemen, iii. L 

feed, s. [Feed, v .) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Food ; that which is eaten ; especially, 
fodder, pasture, food for cattle. 

" An old worked ox fats as well as a young one, their 
feed is much cheaper, because they eat no oats 
Mortimer : Basbatidry. 

2. A meal ; the act of eating, 

" Such pleasure till that hour 
At feed or fountain never had 1 round." 

Milton: P. E, ix. 897. 

3. Pasture ground. 

" Besides bis cote, his flocks and bounds otfeed 
Are now on sale." Shaketp. : .4* Vou Like It, if 4. 

4. A certain amount of food or provender 
given to horses, cattle, Ac., at a time. 

" Give poor Ball a feed of o*ta." 

Smart: Fable U. 

IL Technically : 

1. Mechanics : 

(1) The motion or action which carries stoff 
forward to the machine : as, the cloth to the 
ueedle in a sewing-machine ; the board to the 
planer, Ac. 
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(2) Tho motion of a tool towards its work : 

10 , the anger, bit, or drill into the object ; the 
cutter on the slide-rest of a lathe to or parallel 
to the work suspended on the centres, A. 

2. Mach. : The supply of material to a 
machine : as, the water to a steam-boiler ; the 
grain to a run of stones, &c. 

feed -bag, s. A nose-bag for a horse or 
mule, to contain hia noon-day feed. 

feed-board, s. An inclined table on a 
printing-press or folding-machine from which 
the sheets are fed. 

feed-eloth, s. 

Fibre : The apron which leads the cotton, 
wool, or other fibre iuto the cleaning, lapping, 
carding, spinning, or other machine. 

feed-cutter, s. A machine for cutting 
straw, hay, or cornstalks into short feed or 
chaff. [Straw-c utter.] 

feed -hand, s. 

Gear. : A rod by which intermittent rota- 
tion is imparted to a ratchet-wheel. 

feed bead, 5. 

J. Steam-eng.: A cistern containing water 
and communicating with the boiler of a steam- 
engine by a pipe, to supply the water by the 
gravity of the water, the height being made 
sufficient to overcome the pressure within the 
boiler. 

2. Found. : Also called Dead-hesd, or simply 
Head. The metal above and exfenor to the 
mould which flows into the latter as the 
casting contracts, and also serves to render 
the casting more compact by its pressure ; 
also called a Riser, and the metal which occu- 
pies it a Snllage-piece. 

feed-heater, s. 

3. A drum or chamber in which feed-water 
for the boiler is heated by the exhaust steam. 

2. A boiler or kettle for heating food for 
■took. 

feed-motion, 5. That contrivance in a 
machine by which the material under treatment 
is advanced or fed to the machine. [Feed, s. 

11. 1.(0.] 

feed pipe, s. 

Stetim-eng. : The pipe carrying water to the 
boiler. [Feed, s., II. 2.) 

feed-pump, s. 

Steam or Donkey -eng.: A force-pump driven 
by hand, by doctor- or donkey-engine, or by 
the engine itself, for supplying to the boiler 
a quantity of water equal to that removed 
in the form of steam, by the brine-pump in 
the marine engine, the blow-off or mud valve, 
or other sources of outlet. In high-pressure 
engines it takes water from the heater; ia 
condensing engines from the hot-welL 

feed rack, s. A stock-feeding device 
with grain -trough and hay- rack under shelter, 
which is sometimes extended to the stock. 

feed screw, s. 

Turn. : A long screw employed to impart a 
regular motion to a tool-rest or to the work ; 
as the feed-screw in the bed of a lathe, which 
moves the screw- cutting tool. 

feed-water, s. 

Steum-eng. : The water supplied to steam- 
boilers by the feed-pump through the feed-pipe. 

Feed-water apparatus : An automatic device 
for supplying steam-boilers with feed-water. 

Feed water heater: A device for heating the 
feed-water for high-pressure engines by pass- 
ing it through a ehamher traversed by a coil 
of pipe carrying the exhaust steam. 

Feed-water pump : [Feed-pump]. 

feed wheel, s. A continuously or inter- 
mittingly revolving wheel or disc which 
carries forward an object or material. 

Feed of a lock : 

Hydrant. Engin. : The smount of water 
required to pass a boat through a canal lock. 

fecd'-er, s. (Eng .feed; -er.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. LitcraVy: 

(1) One who feeds or supplies food or 
nourishment. 


(2) One who feeds or cats. 

” Ho tires betimes, that spurs too fast betimes ; 

Wltli eager feuding, foad doth choke the/ceder.’* 
Shakesp. : Richard 11., 11. 1. 

(3) One who feeds or subsists on certain 
foods : as. Small birds are feeders upon grain 
or seeds. 

“ We meet In Aristotle with one kind of thrush, 
called the missel thrush, or feeder upon uilaaelto."— > 
Browne; Vulgar Erroart. bk. i»„ ch. vi. 

(4) One who looks after the feeding of cattle, 
<fec. ; one who fattens cattle. 

“1 will your very faithful/eeder l>e,“ 

Shttketp..' As You. Like U., 11. A 

*(5) One who cats in a certain mode : as, A 
nice feeder ; a gross feeder, Ac. 

" The Inhabitants partaking of its influence, gross 
feeders, fat-witted."— . Life of Plutarch, 

* (6) A master, an employer. 

"His feeders have of late put him upon another 
Johb ." — The Loyal Obsev valor. 1063. 

* (7) A servant, a depeudant. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) One who nourishes, encourages, or sup- 
ports ; a supporter. 

"Tho tutor and th e feeder of my riots." 

&hakesp. : 3 Henry IV., v. 6. 

(2) A stream, fountain, or channel which 
feeds or supplies a main stream or canal with 
water. 

(3) A branch or side railway, intended to 
bring traffic to the main line. 

"It Is proposed to construct lines of a less substan- 
tial diameter, to act as feeders to the main lines."— 
Daily Telegraph, Nov. 8, 18B2. 

II. Technically: 

1. Hydrant. Engin. : A water- course, natural 
or artifleiai, carrying water to a canal or re- 
servoir. Obviously, the principal feeder is at 
the summit level, and it is commonly supplied 
from a reservoir. 

2. Mining: The side brauch of a vein which 
passes into a lode. 

3. Serving -much. : That part which carries 
the cloth along the length of a stitch between 
eaeh penetration of the needle. [Sewing- 
machine feed.] 

4. Mach. : An auxiliary or a snpplyiog part 
of u machine, that which leads along the stuff 
being operated upon : as— 

(1) A toothed or binding wheel which carries 
and directs a plank into the planing ma- 
chine. 

(2) That motion or eombinstion of parts 
which carries and directs a blank or rod to 
the place where it is operated upon. Such 
are the feeders and feed-motions in machines 
for making wood screws, pins, eyelets, hooka 
and eyes, Ac. Such also are the motions by 
which planehets are fed to the coining-press ; 
eyelets and clasps to the machines tor attach- 
ing them to garments; pins, needles, and 
hooks and eyes to the machines which stick 
and paper them. 

5. Iron-found. : A head or supply of fluid 
iron to a runner or mould in heavy castings. 

6. Nail-making: A contrivance with an in- 
termittent oscillating or semi -rotary and 
forward motion to present the plate to the 
cutters, so that the head of the nail may be 
taken from the respective edges alternately. 

7. Print., etc. : A person who feeds a printing- 
press, folding-machine, Ac. Also a mechanical 
device, with fingers, lliat performs such work 
automatically. Applied also to aoy device by 
which blanks are taken successively from a pile 
and carried into an envelope-machine, or paper- 
bag, or box-machine, as ihe case may be. 

8. Steam-eng. : A device for supplying steam- 
boilers with water in quantities as required. 
Automatic boiler-feedera act by means of 
floats upon the surface of the water in the 
boilers. 

9. Thrashing : The grain-feeder which for- 
wards the opened sheaves into the throat of 
tho thrasher, or the grain into the eye of the 
millstone, or the grain snd chaff from the 
hopper to the riddle of a winnowing-machine, 
or the grain from the bin to the manger of 
sheep or other stock. 

feed lhg, v fed yng, * fed ynge, pr. par., 
n.,&s. [Feed, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of supplying with fond or nourish- 
ment. 


2. The act of taking food or eating. 

"TIhtb Is a sacrament*! feeding and a spiritual 
feeding Waterhtnd . Works, vlL 10L 

3. That which supplies food ; pasture or 
grazing land. 

" Bo much that do rely 

Upou their /mfin?*, flack i. mid their fertility." 

Drug ton ; PolyAJlbion, s. 7. 

4. That which is eaten ; food. 

" Fedynge, or fodo. Past um, allmentum.”— Prompt 
Purv. 

feeding-bottle, s. A bottle with a tubt 
for supplying liquid nutriment to iutants. 

feeding engine, a. 

Steam-eng. : A supplementary engine foi 
feeding the boiler, when the main engine is 
stopped. A doctor or donkey-engine. 

feeding-head, 5. 

Found.: An opening in a mould up which 
the metal rises, and which supplies metal as 
the casting contracts. 

feeding-storm, 3 . Such a fall of snow 
as tin catena that it will lie deep on the ground. 

(Scotch.) 

"Yesterday looming we hod a pretty copious fait of 
snow. At oue time everything seemed to portend 
what is called nfceding^torm."— Caledonian Mercury, 
Dec. 30. 1810. 

fee'-fd-fum, fee -fa- fum, inter j. [A non- 

sensical exclamation used by the giant in the 
nursery tale of '‘Jack the Gianbkiller ’* on 
detecting the presence of Jack by the smell ] 
Nonsensical contrivances or actions to pro- 
duce terror or alarm among the ignorant or 
weak-minded. ( Macaulay .) 


feel, *fele, *fclen, * feil, *vele, v.t. & i 
[A.S. fclan ; cogn. with L>ut. voekn ; Ger. 
fiihlen ; O. II. Ger . fdljan, Juolan.] 

A. Transitive : 


I. Literally: 

1. To perceive hy the touch ; to have a sen- 
sation caused by contact with any part of the 
body. 

2. To touch, to handle. 

" Her other tender hand his fair cheek feels.' 

Shakesp . .* Venus A Adonis, SGI. 

II. Figuratively : 

!. To have a sensation of ; to perceive within 
oneself ; to be sensible of ; to be affected by; 
to experience. 

“Pressing my hand with force against the table, I 
feel pain, and I feel the table to be bard." — Reid: 
Essays, h. 16. 

* 2. To smell. 

'* So nobll smell wa* thani about. 

And so gude sauuie tian thai/e/a* 

Legends of H-dy Rood, p. 73. 

* 3. To understand ; to comprehend ; to 
perceive with the intellect. 

" We sale comenly in nglish that we feel a man's 
mind when we uuderstaj..* hu enteut or meaning, and 
contrariwise, when t tie same is t*> us very darke and 
bard to he perceived, we do comeulv say, ‘ 1 cannot 
feel his mind.' or 'I have m> luaner feeling in the 
matter.'"— Udal : Apoph. of Erasmus, p. 12S. 

4. To be touched or moved by. 

“ What heart but /*•*?» his sweetly moral lay?" 

Goldsmith : Epitaph on Dr. Parnell 


* 5. To experience. 

” Would I had never trod this English earth. 

Gr felt the flatteries tliat grow upon itl" 

Shakes p. : Henry Vi It., IU. L 


* 6. To try ; to sound ; to make trial of ; to 
essay ; to test. 

" He hath wrote this to feel my affection to yoar 
honour."—*'/! akesp . ; Lear, i. 2. 

7. To know ; to be acquainted with. 


*' Then, and not till then, be felt himself." 

Shakesp.; Henry I ‘ill., !v. 2. 

B. Reflex: To be in health ; to find oneself 
in health : aa, How do you feel yourself 
to-dny ? 

"How dost thou feel thyself now?*—, Shakesp. : 
Richard 111., 1. 4. 


C. Intransitive: 


L Literally: 

1. To perceive by the touch ; to have pep 
ception by the sense or act of touching. 

2. To seek for by feeling. 

3. To give or raise a sensation by contact or 
touch; to excite the sense of feeling; to 
appear to the touch. 

"Blind men sav black feels rongh, and white feels 
smooth ."—Drgden. | Webster.) 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To have the passions moved. 

** Oh 1 could I feel as 1 have felt, or he what I havw 
been." Byron: Stanzas for .Music. 

2. To feel oneself ; to perceive oneself to be. 
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(Followed by an adjective descriptive of the 
#tute : as, A person /efk sick.) 

3. To know in the hea.it ; to be conscious. 

"That I love her I feel." 

Shake sp. Much A do about Sothing, L U 

*4. To search after ; to seek. 

"They should seek the Lord If haply they might 
feel after him. and find him."— Acts xvii. 27. 

^ Grubb thus discriminates between to /eel, 
to lie sensible, and to be conscious: “In the 
moral application to /eel is peculiarly the 
property or act of the heart : to be sensible is 
that of the understanding : an ingenuous mini! 
/eels pain when it is sensible of having com- 
mitted an error : one may, however, /eel as 
well as be sensible by means of the understand- 
ing; a person /eels the value of another's 
service ; is sensible, of his kindness; one /eels 
or is sensible of what passes outwardly one is 
conscious only of what passes inwardly ; we 
/eel the force of another’s remark ; we are 
sensible of the evil which must spring from 
the practice of vice ; we are co/isrio«s of 
having fallen short of our duty." ( Crabb : 
Eng. Synon.) 

■ feel (I), s. [Fool.) 

■ feel (2), * fell, s. [Feel, v.] 

1. The sense of feeling ; the touch. 

2. The quality of producing a particular 
sensation or feeling on being touched. 

"The difference of these tumours will be distin- 
guished by the /ed "Sharp .< Surgery. 

* 3. Knowledge, acquaintance. 

“ Thou has full little .frit of fair indyte.” 

Dunbar . Evergreen, li. 53, »t a 

feeler, s. [Eng ./ad; -er.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : One who feels. 

"This baud, whose touch. 

Whose ev'ry touch would force tb e feeler's soul 

To the oath of loyalty." Shakesp. : Cymbeline, i. 7. 

2. Fig. : Any device, plan, or means resorted 
to in order to ascertain the designs, wishes, 
or opinions of others ; tentative action. 

" After putting forth his right leg now and then as 
a ft tier " — Dsckcnt: Sketches bv Eoz, ch. L 

II. Technically: 

1. Zoology : 

(1) Gen. : A generic term used to designate 
various oigans of touch in animals, each of 
which, however, has a more specific name. 

(2) Specially: 

(а) The palpi of insects which are organs of 
touch connected with their labrnm or maxillse. 

(б) The antennje of insects popularly called 
their horns, aud by Owen jointed feelers. 

(c) The palps of Lepadidie or Barnacles. 

( Owen : Invertebrata, lect. xiL) 

2. Bot. : A tendril. 

feeler-wort, s. 

Bot. : The Orchidaceous genus, Catasetum. 

fee' less, a. [Eng. /ee; -less.] Without fee 
or reward ; unrewarded ; unrecompensed. 

feel' mg, * fel - ing, pr. par., a., <k $. 
[Feel, v.) 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. yls adjective: 

]. Lit. : Perceiving by the touch; having 
perception by touch. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Easily affected or moved ; of great sensi- 
bility. 

•• Earn, if yon want ; if you abound, impart: 

These both are pleasures to th e> feeling heart*' 

Covoper : Progress of Error, 253, 254. 

2. Expressive of or manifesting great sensi- 
bility ; tending to excite the emotions ; affect- 
lug :* as, lie spoke in a most /eeling manner. 

" Thy wailing words do much my spirits move. 

They uttered are in such a feeling fashion." 

Sidney. (Johnson.) 

* 3. Coming from the heart ; heartfelt. 

" 1 had a feeling sense 

Of all your royal favours. Southe me. (Johnson.) 

B. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) In the same sense as 11. 2. 

(2) The sensation or impression produced iu 
the mind when a material body is touched by 
any part of the body. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A physical sensation of any kind due to 


any one of the senses : as, a /eeling of warmth, 
or of cold. 

(2) A mental sensation or emotion ; mental 
state or disposition. 

"There wa» jl faction among them which regarded 
him with nofrieudly/eefitiy.”— Macaulay : Hitt Eng., 
cb. v. 

(3) Moral conception, consciousness, convic- 
tion. 

"One word alone can paint to thee 
That more t\mi\ ferU ng wan Free 1'* 

ligron . H ride of A bydot, li. 18. 

* (4) Experience, knowledge, acquaintance. 

“ He had som e feeling of the aport," 

Shakes]/. : Measure for Measure, ill. 2. 

(5) Sensibility ; readiness to feel for ami 
sympathise with distress ; tenderness of heart. 

" By object* which might force the atm l to abate 
Her feeling, rendered more compare lunate " 

ll'orilsworth Happy Wurriur. 

(6) That element iu our inoral constitution 
which is possessed of sensibility or sensitive- 
ness : as. To hurt a person's /eelings. 

11. Technically : 

1 . Fine Arts : That visible quality of a work 
of art which embodies the mental emotion of 
the artist, ami similarly affects the spectator. 

2. Phys. <£• Psychol. : According to Mr. 
Herbert Spencer any portion of conscious- 
ness which occupies a place sufficiently large 
to give it a perceivable individuality, any 
one which has its individuality so marked off 
from adjacent portions of consciousness by 
quantitative contrasts, and which when intro- 
speetively contemplated appears to be homo- 
geneous. Classifying them by their functions, 
they may be divided into centrally-initiated 
feelings called emotions, and peripherally- 
initiated feelings called sensations. These 
last again arc subdivided into epiperipheral 
sensations, being those which arise on the 
exterior surface of the body, and endoperi- 
pheral sensations, those which arise in its 
interior. The proximate components of mind 
are of two broadly contrasted kinds, feelings 
and the relations between them. Quantity of 
feeling is of two kinds, that which arises from 
intense excitation of a few nerves, and that 
which springs from slight excitation of many 
nerves. ( H . Spencer: Psychol ., ch. ii.) 

U Crabb thus discriminates between /eeling, 
sensation , and sense: “ Feeling is the general, 
sensation and sense are the special terms ; the 
feeling is either physical or moral : the sensa- 
tion is mostly physical : the sense physical in 
the general, and moral in the particular appli- 
cation. The term /eeling is most adapted to 
ordinary discourse ; that of sensation ia better 
suited to the grave and scientific style : a child 
may talk of an unpleasant /eeling ; a profes- 
sional man talks of the sensation, of giddiness : 
it is our duty to command and curb our fal- 
ings ; it is folly to watch every passing sensa- 
tion. The /eeling, in a moral sense, has its 
seat in the heart ; it is transitory and variable ; 
s nse has its seat in the understanding ; it is 
permanent aud regular. We may have /eelings 
of anger, ill-will, envy, and the like, which 
cannot he too quickly overpowered, and suc- 
ceeded hy those of love, charity, and benevo- 
lence ; although there is no /eeling, however 
good, which does not require to be kept under 
control by a proper sense of religion." 

(2) He thus discriminates between / eeling , 
sensibility, and susceptibility : “ Sensibility is 
always taken in the sense of a habit. Traits of 
/eeling in young people are happy omens in the 
estimation of the preceptor : an exquisite 
sensibility is not a desirable gift ; it creates an 
infinite disproportion of pains. Feeling and 
sensibility are here taken as moral properties, 
which are awakened as much by the operations 
of the mind within itself as by external objects. 
Susceptibility designates that property of the 
body or the mind which consists in being 
ready to take an affection from external ob- 
jects ; hence we speak of a person's susccpfi- 
bility to take cold, or his susceptibility to be 
affected with grief, joy, or any other passion : 
if an excess of sensibility be an evil, an ex- 
cess of susceptibility is a still greater evil ; it 
makes us a slave to every circumstance, how- 
ever trivial, which comes under our notice.” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

feel’-ing-ly, fel ing-ly, adv. [Eng. /eel- 
ing; -ly. 1 

1. With feeling or expression of sensibility ; 
tenderly. 

The words of men leaving the world make usually 
the deepest impressions, being spoken most feelingly, 
and with least affectation. '—Dates . Funeral Sermon 
qf Dr. T. Jacomb. 


2. So as to be sensibly felt ; heartily. 

" How toilsome, nay, how dire It wa*. hy thee 
Is known- by none, perhaps, s o feelingly.” 

W or devour Lh : To Thomas Clarkson. 

* feel'-lcs8, a. [Eng. /eel; -less.] Without ot 
destitute of feeling ; insensible. 

* feelth, a. [Eug. /eel ; auff. -th, as ill warmth, 
&e.) Feeling. 

feer, feir, s. [A.S. /yrian = to make a fur- 
row. \ The act or process of marking out the 
limits of a field to be ploughed by draw ing i 
furrow on each side. 

w feere, s. [Fere.] 
fee^, s. pi. [Fee, s.) 

Law: Certain perquisites allowed to officers 
in the administration of justice. Their 
amount is fixed by Act of Parliament, by 
rule or order of a Court, or hy ancient usage. 
(RTiarton.) 

fee^e, s. [Etyin. doubtful.) A race, a run. 

(Bant.) 

feet, s. pi. [Foot.] 

feet-sides, pL Ropes, used instead of 
chains, which are fixed to the hames before, 
and to the swingletree beliiud, iu pkmghiDg. 
(Scotch & Northum . ) 

feet washing, s. 

1. A ceremony performed, often with 6ome 
ludicrous accompaniments, to a bride or bride- 
groom, the night preceding marriage. 

"The evening before a wedding there is a ceremony 
called the fret-washing, when the Unde-mauls attend 
the future bride, and wash her feet .**— Letters from a 
( ientleman in Xorth of Scotland, i. 2CL 

2. Transferrently, the night on which this 
custom is observed. 

"The eve ol the wedding-day U termed the feet- 
wathiag, when a party of the neighbours of the bnde 
aud bridegroom assemble at their reflective houses ; a 
tub of waver Is hrougbt. in which the feet of the party 
are placed, and a email piece of silver or roj per money 
dropped into the water ; butat this moment one of the 
coin|>auy generally tosses in a handful of soot, by which 
the water Is completely blackened ; a most eager and 
ludicrous scramble now takes place among the lads and 
lasses, striving who shall get the piece of money, push- 
ing. shoving, and splashing above the elbows; for the 
lucky finder is to be first married of the company. A 
second and more cleanly ablution takes place. —Edin- 
burgh Magazine, Nov. 1818, p. 412. 

feeth, feith, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A net, fixed 
and stretching into the bed of a river. 

feith net, s. The same as Feeth (q.v.). 

"The largest feith-net is six fathoms long, twn 
fathoms deep at the river end. and one fathom at %he 
laud end." — State. Leslie gf Pouns, Ac.. p. 109. 

feet - less, a. [Eng. fat; -less. ] Destitute or 
deprived of feet ; footless. 

" There behold the mangled, headless, fee' lest corpses 
of their fellow. countrymeu- M —/Wfer;^ofp War, p. 196. 

feeze (1), v.t. [Feaze (2), v .) 

feeze (2), v.t. (Fr. ris = a screw.) To twist 
or turn, as a screw. 

•I (1) To/etze about : To hang off and on ; to 
move backwards and forwards within a small 

compass. 

(2) To faze on: To screw. 

(3) To/eeze off: To unscrew. 

(4) To/eeze up: 

(a) To flatter. 

(b) To work up into a passion, 
feeze nail, s. A screw-nail- 

feeze, s. [Feeze (2), v.) A state of excitement 

* feffe, v.t. [Feoff, r.) 

* feg, s. [Fio.] 

* fegs, exclam. [A corrupt of/aitft..] In faith. 

Feb -ling, s. [For etym. see def.) The name 
of the inventor of the solution called after him. 

Fehling’s solution, s. 

Chem. : A solution used to determine the 
amount of glucose in a solution. It is prepared 
by dissolving in 200 cubic cent, of distilled 
water, 34*64 grammes of pure crystallized 
cupric sulphate, previously powdered and 
pressed between blotting paper, and mixing it 
with 174 grammes of Rochelle salt dissolved 
in 400 c.c. of a solution of pure caustic soda. 
Sp. gr. 1*14, the volume being made up to 1 
litre. Each c.c. of the solution represents 5 
millegramines of anhydrous grape sugar, 7‘46 
| millegramines of milk sugar, 03464 gramme 
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®f cupric sulphate and ‘01103 gramme of CuO. 
The liquid must be kept in bottles protected 
from the light, and from absorption of CO? 
from the air. A kDown volume of the Feh- 
ling’s solution, 10 c.c. of solution and 40 c.c. 
of water is placed in a white porcelain dish, 
heated to boiling, and a diluted solution of 
liquid to be examined is run in from a burette 
till the whole of the copper is separated as 
suboxide, as shown from the absence of blue 
colour. Starch can be converted into glucose 
by boiling with dilute sulphuric acid 100 parts 
of grape sugar = 90 of starch, therefore each 
c.c. of Fehling'a solution equals 4*5 mille- 
gi ammes of starch. (Myth : Pract. Chan,) 

• feide, s. [Feud.) 

feigh (gh guttural), inter]. [Fv.] 

feign ( g ailent), * fain en, * fayn-en, 

* f eigne, * feine, * feyne, v.t. & i, [Fr. 
feindre , from Lat. Jingo = to feign.) 

A. Transitive : 

1. To invent or imagine ; to image by an act 
of the mind. 

"No such things are done as thou sayeat, hut thou 
feignedV them out of thine own heart." — JVehcm. vi. 8. 

2. To make a show of, to pretend, to coun- 
terfeit. 

" He ahulde not with feigned cbere 

Deceive love." Ootw, i, 67. 

* 3. To dissemble, to hide, to conceal under 

* false show. 

*' Yet both do strive their fearfulness to feign." 

Spenser: F. Q, II. iii, 20. 

* B. Rejlex. : To assume a false or counter- 
feit appearance. 

" H efeynedo hym somdel syk." 

Hobert of Gloucester, p. 336, 

C. Intransitive: 

1. To represent falsely, to fable, to relate in 
fiction. 

"The poet 

Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and floods.” 
Skakesp. : Merchant of Venice, v. 80. 

2. To counterfeit, to dissemble. 

** Most friendship is feigning." 

Shakesp. ; At Vou Like It, ii. 7. 

% Crabb thus discriminates between to feign 
and to pretend: “These words maybe used 
either for doing or saying ; they are both op- 
posed to what is true, but they differ from the 
motives of the agent : to feign is taken either 
in a bad or an indifferent sense ; to pretend 
always io a bad sense : one feigns in order to 
gain some future end ; a person feigns sickness 
in order to be excused from paying a disagree- 
able visit : one pretends in order to serve a 
resent purpose ; a child pretends to have lost 
is book who wishes to excuse himself for his 
idleness. To feign consists often of a line of 
conduct ; to pretend consists always of words ; 
Ulysses feigned madness in order to escape 
from going to the Trojan war ; according to 
Virgil, the Grecian Sinou pretended to lie a 
deserter come over to the Trojan camp : in 
matters of speculation, to feign is to invent by 
force of the imagination ; to pretend is to set 
up by force of self-conceit.” ( Crabb : Eng. 
Synon .) 

feigned (g silent), pa, par . or a. [Feiqn.] 

feigned-diseases, s. pi. 

Civil or Military Law , <£ Med . ; A simu- 
lated disease, a disease of which a person 
Imitates the symptoms. Beggars sometimes 
do so to excite pity, soldiers to escape duty, 
prisoners to gain mitigation of punishment, 
and people hurt in railway or other accidents 
or iu assaults, to create the belief that they are 
more seriously injured than is really the case. 
[Malingerino.) 

feigned issue, s. 

Law : A proceeding in law whereby an 
action is supposed to be brought by consent 
of the parties, to determine some disputed 
right, without the formality or expense of 
pleadiDg. 

< 6 lgn-ed-ly (g silent), * fain-cd-ly, adv. 
[Eng. feigned; -ly.] In a feigned or fictitious 
maimer ; in fiction ; not in reality ; not 
truly. 

"Such la found to have been falsely and feigned! g in 
some of the heathens. Bacon - Essays; Of Friendship. 

felgn-ed-ncss (g silent), * feign ed- 

nesse, s. [Eng. feigned; -twiss.) Deceit, de- 
ception, false pretence, sbsm. 

lurch is not the school of feignedneste and 
. but of truth and sincerity." — Hamar : 
Boat Sermon, p. 89. 
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felgn'-er (g ailent), * fain er, * fayn-cr, 
* feyn -are, • feyn ere, s. [Eng. feign; 
~er.) One who feigns ; an inventor ; one who 
assumes a false appearance ; a counterfeiter. 

“And these three voices differ : all the thine* done. 

the doing, and the doer; the thing feigned, the feigning. 

aud the feigner ; so the poein, the poesy, and the poet.’’ 

—BcnJonsun: Biscoveriet. 

feign'-ing (g silent), fain ing, * fein- 
ing, ‘ feyn yng, * feyn ynge, pr. par 

a., & s , [Feion.) 

A. & B. As pr. par . <£ parlicip. adj . ; (Bee 
the verb). 

C. subst . The act of inventing ; the act 

of assuming a false or counterfeit appearance ; 
a false appearance. 

" Wholie aud plalne I yelde me 
Witbout/e-ininp or fai utise." 

Romaunt of the Rote. 

* feign' ing ly (g silent), fain-ing ly, 

adv. [Eng. feigning ; -ly.] In a feigning, 
assumed, or counterfeit manner ; under a 
false appearance ; falsely, not truly. 

"To the which they falningly asseuted-“—<Seou' ; 

West Saxons (an. loll). 

* fell, v.t. [Feel.) 

* feine, v.t. [Feion.] 

* feint, a. [Faint, a.) 

* feint, v.i. [Faint, r.) 

feint, a. & s. [Fr./eiute, fern, of feint . pa. par. 
of feindre = to feign.) 

* A. j4s adj. : Feigned, counterfeit. 

" Dressed up into auy/rt/if appearance of it."— Locke. 

B. As substantive : 

1. A feigned or assumed appearance ; a false 
or counterfeit show ; a sham ; something un- 
real or counterfeit. 

" And, serving God herself through mere constraint. 

Concludes his unfeigned love of him a feint. * 

Co toper : Conversation. 747, 748! 

2. A feigned or mock attack ; s pretence of 
aiming at one part while another is the real 
object of attack. 

"In the breast encamped, prepares 
For welbhred/einf* and future wars." 

Prior : Alma, IL 

feint, v.i. [Feint, a.) To make a feint, or 
pretended attack. 

" He practised every pass aud ward, 

To thrust, to strike, to feint, to guard." 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, v. 16. 

* felnt-lse, * feynt yse, s. [Faintise.] 

* felnt-ly, * feynt-ly, adv . [Faintly.) 

* feint-ness, * feynt-ne, s. [Faintness.] 

* feire, s. [Fair, s .] 

* feith, s. [Faith.] 

* fel (1), s. [Fell (1), $.] 

* fel (2), s. [Lat. = gall.) [Fell (b), s.) Gall. 

fel bovinum, s. Ox-gall. An extract of 
this is used by artists to remove greasiness 
from colours, &c. 

* fel, pret. of v. [Fall.] 

* fel, a. [Fell, a.) 

fcl'-an-der^, s. [Filanders.) 

fel-ap'-ton, s . [A word of no etymology.) 

Logic: An arbitrary name for a mode of 
syllogisms in the third figure, in which the 
Middle Term is made the subject of the Major 
snd of the Minor premiss. By this mode we 
arrive at a Particular Negative from a Uni- 
versal Negative and a Universal Affirmative, 
thus : 

(fEll No A U B. 

Ap) All A 1 b C. 

(tOu) Some C ie not B. 

* fel-aw, s. [Fellow.] 

* fel-aw ship, s. [Fellowship, s .) 

* fel-aw-shipe, v.t. [Fellowship, v.) 

* feld, s. [Field.] 

* feld-en, pret. of v. [Fell.) 

* feld fare, s. [Fieldfare.) 

feld'-spar, feld' path, fel'-spath, s. 

[Felspar.] 

feld spath' ie, feld sp&th’-ose, a. [EDg. 

feldspath ; -ic, -osc.) 


Min. : Of. or pertaining to, or containing 
feldspar. [Felbpathic.] 

* fele ( 1 ), * feale, * feole, * voole, a. & 

adv. [A.S. fela, feola, fewla =a large number.) 

A. -4s adj. : Many. 

" Ffewe mene agayne fete " Mart* A rthurc, 2.162. 

B. As adv. : Very, exceedingly. 

"Syn the fre Is sofaire. and ao fete vortua." 

Destruction of Troy, 1,834. 

* fele (2), feal, * feall. a. & s. [A.3 
f'ele = faithful.) 

A. .4$ adjective : 

1 . Faithful, loyal. 

"I sail be leail an feal to you."— Balfour Prats 
tick*, p 127. 

2. Just, fair, proper. 

"To pay the frail thirde of the said abbay."— Acti 
James VII (1581), p. 23C. 

B. As substantive : 

J. A liege-man, a faithful adherent 

" That they sail be leail fedlit to him aud hla alria." 
—Balfour: Practick*. p. 127. 

2. A salary, a stipend. 

"The said lorde quiet claims and dlschargla the safd 
James of all and sviidry guldis of airschlp, to gidder 
with the/mf/t of the chantorie and denrie of Glasgw 
bishoprie," &c.— Acts Mary, 1543 (ed. 1614), p. 439. 

* fele (l), v. [Feel, v.) 

* fele (2), v.t. [A.S. feohn ; 1 cel .fela; O. 11. 
Ger. fathan ; Goth, filhan.] To hide, to con- 
ceal, to veil. 

" This god bed in fleia WAs/Wid." 

Metrical Ilomiliet, p. 12. 

" fele fold, * fele feld, fele-fald, a. 

[A.S fehifeald.] Manifold, of many kinds. 

"That laud folc bom ouersette mid felefelde pine." 

Old English Homilies, li. 61, 

* fele fold, * fele falde, v.t. <t i. [Fele- 

FOLD, a.] 

A. Trans.: To multiply, to increase in 
numbers. 

"Hou fele folded are tbal that droves me to do m« 
wa." Early Rnglith Psalter: Pt iii 2. 

B. Intrans. : To multiply ; to be increased 
in numbers. 

" Over ne-saud f clef aide sal thai." 

Early English Psalter: Ps. cxxxviii. 18. 

* fe li9'-i -fy, v.t. [Lat. felix (genit. felicis) — 
happy : facio (pass, fio) - to make.) To make 
happy ; to felicitate. (Quarles.) 

fe-li9'-l-tate, v.t. [Felicitate, a. ; Fr. ftti- 
citer; Sp . felicitar ; Ital. felicitare.] 

* 1, To make happy ; to confer happiness 
upon. 

" What a glorlouB entertainment and pleasure would 
fill sluA felicitate bis spirit"— Waff* (doAuion.) 

2. To cougi-atulate ; to wish joy or happi- 
ness to. 

" The enemies of France . . . eagerly felicitated one 
another.”— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvL 

Crabb thus discriminates between to 
felicitate and to congratulate : “ Felicitate . . . 
signifies to make happy, and is applicable only 
to ourselves; congratulate ... is to make 
agreeable, and is applicable either to ourselves 
or others ; we felicitate ourselves on having 
escaped the danger ; we congratulate others on 
tbeir good-fortune.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

* fe I 19 i tate, a. [Low Lat. felicitatus, pa. 
par. oifelicito, from Lat. felix (genit. felicis) * 
happy.) Made happy. 

"lam alone fel icita te 
In your dear highness' love." 

Shakesp. : I, ear, i L, 

fe-li 9 -I-ta'-tion, s. [Fr., from ftticiter = to 
felicitate (q.v.).] The act of felicitating or 
congratulating another on his good fortune; 
congratulation. 

" I did not think myself warranted to break in upon 
you. either with my acknowledgments or felicitations." 
—Anecdotes of Bp. Watson, L 177. 

*fe-li9'-i tous, a. [Lat. felix (genit. felicis) =r 
happy.) Happy ; prosperous ; skilful ; well- 
suited, adapted, or expressed. 

" A felicitous adaptation of the organ to the objeet.’ 
—Paley : Natural Theology, ch. xxvl 

fe-li9'-i-tous-ly, adv . [Eng. felicitous ; -ly.] 

1. In a felicitous, happy, or prosperous 
manner ; prosperously. 

"To reign long, prosperously, and felicitously to 
Gods pleasure."— Burnet : Records, bk. ill.. No 17. 

2. Appropriately, suitably, in a fit and be- 
coming manner : as, He expressed himself very 
felicitously on the subject. 
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fS -119 -I toiis ness, 5 . [Eug./eficifous; urn] 
Tin- quality or state of being felicitous ; appro- 
priateness ; aptness. 

fo*li 9 '-i-ty, * felle-i-te, * fc-llc-I-toe, 

* fe lie l tie, s. [Fr. felicitc, from bat. 
Jelicitas, from felix (genit. felicis ) = happy ; 
Sp. felicidad ; Port. JelickUtde ; Ital. fclicitu.] 

1. Happiness; blissfulness; blessedness; 
good fortune. 

"Johnson declared that a tavern chair was the tlirciie 
yi human felicity."— Macaulay : Hut. Eng., oh. til. 

* 2. A blessiug ; a source of happiness or bliss. 

" T\\ts felicities ot her wonderful reign may be com- 
plete,"— Atterbury. [Johnson.) 

* 3. A happy faculty or skill ; dexterity. 

” His /elicit!/ in taking a llkcue**."— Walpole : Anec- 
dote* 0 / Painting, vol. iv.,ch iii. 

4. Appropriateness, neatness, happiness, apt- 
ness : as, the felicity of an expression. 

^ For the difference between felicity and 
happiness, see Happiness. 

ftild spar, s. [Felspar.] 

fe'-li dae, s. pi. [Lat. fdis, felcs (geuit. felis)=. 
a eat, and fern. pi. adj. .suff. -idee.] 

1. Zool. : A family of Mammals, order Car- 
nivora, tribe Digitigrada. Head, short, round ; 

jaws, short ; teeth, incisor, or they may 

bo called -jr, premolars, molars,^. Or 
by another arrangement preferred by Owen 
the premolars are called and the molars, 
j~|. In all there are thirty teeth. The 
canines are long aod large : it is with them 
that prey is held. The true molars are also 
large, sharp, and terminated by two or three 
points : the others, too, are enaundled, and the 
cutting edges of the upper and lower series 
fit into each other and operate like a pair of 
scissors. The motion of the jaw is chiefly 
vertical. The legs are powerful. claw 9 pre- 
hensile, the foot so cushioned on the sole as to 
permit these aoimals to approach their victims 
with uoiseless tread. The species, notwith- 
standing great external diversities, so much 
agree in all essential respects that it has been 
doubted whether there is in the family more 
titan a single recent genus, the typical Felis. 
Most modern naturalists, however' hreak it up 
into various geoera, as Felis, Leo, Leopardus, 
Lynx or Lyocus, &c. Representatives of the 
family exist in both the New and Old Worlds. 

£F ELIS.] 

2. Palteont. : The family ha 9 existed from at 
least the Middle Eoceoe. It became abundant 
in the. Miocene. 

t fe-li -nae, s. pi. [Lat. felis, fdes (genit .felis) 
= a cat, and fern. pi. adj. stiff. 

Zool. : The typical sub-family of Felidae 
When the family Felidae was made to compre- 
hend the hyienas and dogs as well as the cats, 
as was the case in the arrangement of Swain- 
son and his school, such a sub-family as 
Felinae was necessary ; now that these are ex- 
cluded, it has sunk into disuse, 

fe'-llne, «. & s. [Lat. ftlinus, from fdis = a cat.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Lit. : Like or allied to a cat in outward 
form. 

" In the diluvial period a /dine species was living 
which had much resemblauce to the hon."— - Pan dt-r 
JJotven ; Handbook 0 / Zoology, iL 704. 

2. Fig. : Having the mental characteristics 
attributed to the species ; sly, stealthy. 

B, As sttbsf. ; A memher of the family 
Felidae (q.v.). 

"The large savage/ebne that ranges the waste lands." 
— Wood : l litis, A'aL Hist., i. 196. 

fe' lis, s. [Lat., = a cat.] 

1 . Zool. : Cat. A Linnuean genus of animals 
corresponding with Felida: (q.v.). Some, 
however, break it up into various genera, 
though admitting the difficulty of obtaining 
any important characters to discriminate 
them. When the genus is oot broken up, 
then Felis leo is the Lion, F. tigris the Bengal 
Tiger, F . leopardus the Leopard— of which the 
Panther (F. pardus) may be only a variety, 
*nd the Ounee (F. undo) the half-developed 
young— F. jubata the Hunting Leupard or 
Cheetah, F. onca the Jaguar, F. concolor the 
Puina, F. lyncus the European Lynr, and 
F. catus the Wild Cat, the last-named species 
being the original ol the domestic cat. 

2. PaUmnl. : The genus came into existence 
at least as early as the Miocene. Subsequently 


to the Glacial period there was a British species, 
Fdis sjielica, which was, perhaps, not specifi- 
cally distinct from the modern lion, F. leo. 

Fe-Iix-I an, s. [From Felix, bishop of Urgcl.] 

Ch. Hist. : One of a religious sect in Spain 
in the eighth century who anpjiortcd the 
teaching of the Adoptians. [Adoptian.J 

fell, pret. of v. [Fall, v. ] 

fell, * fel, * folle, a. k adv. [A.S. fit; O. But. 
& O. Fr. fel.\ 

A. As adjective : 

1. Cruel, fierce, harbarous, savage. Inhuman. 

" The keen hyaMia./*ft*-rf of the /««//." 

Tnomton : Summer, 92 L 

2. Marked by cruelty or savagem-ss. 

" Whose /Wf delight 
Wag to encourage mortal fight 
*Twlxt bird* u» Little trained." 

Cow/mr : Cock- Fighter's Garland. 

3. Strong anti active. 

" A bouuy terrier that. »lr. aud a fell chield at the 
vermin. "—Scott : Guy M inncrtng, cn. xxiL 

* 4. Earnest, intent. 

" I am ao /til to my buxlneaa ."— Pepys : Diary, Jan. 
15. 1666-7. 

* B. As adv . : In a cruel, fierce, or barbarous 
manner. 

fell (1), * fel (1), * fclle (1), s. [Icel. fall, fell 
~r mountain; cogn. with Dut. field; Sw. 
MU.] 

1. A rocky hill; precipitous, rocky, and 
barren ground. 

" The moon will »oou rise over the /ells. Scott : /sob 
Roy, ch. xiv. 

* 2. A field, 

" In the mossy felL” Drayton: Poly-Olbion. a. 17. 

fell -bloom, $. 

Bot. : Lotus corniculatus. 

fell-wort, fel wort, feld-wort, s. 

Bot. : The herb Baldrooney, a species of 
Geutiana, G. Anutrella. 

" Tho took sche /t Id- wort aud verveyoe."— Gower : 
IT. A in Halts welt. 

fell (2), * fel (2), * fclle (2), s. [A.S. fd, fell ; 
cogn. with Dut. vel ; lcel .fell; M. U. Ger. 
v el; Lat. pellis; Gr. ni\\a {peltaj.j 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. The skiu. 

•’ He was vayr of fleas and feUe,” 

Robert of Gloucester, p. 287. 

2. A hide ; the skin of an animal 

” Why. we are still handling oar ewei ; and their 
/cits, a-i you know, are greasy ”—8hakesp. z As You Like 
It, iii. 2. 

3. Skin which is covered with hair, 

** My/e/I of hair 

Would at a dismal treatise rouse and stir 

As life were m'L" Shakesp . . Macbeth, r . 6. 

II. Technically: 

1. Metall. : The finer portions of lead ore 
which fall through the meshes of the sieve 
when the ore is sorted by silting. 

2. Weaving : The end of a web, formed by 
the last thread of the weft. 

3. Sewing : A form of hem in which one 
edge is folded over the other and sewed down ; 
or in which one edge is left projecting and i9 
sewed dowo over the previous seam. 

fell ill, s. (See extract.) 

" Aged cattle, especially females, are liable to be 
hide bound, a disease known here aud in the neigh- 
bouring counties by the name of / ell-ill . The fell or 
skin, instead of being soft and loose, becomes b ird, 
and sticks elobely to the fleah and bones.'' — Agric. 
Sure. Roxb., |x 149. 

fell-rot, 5. A disease in sheep affecting 
the 9kin ; a species of rot. 

* fell (3). * fel (3), s. [Lat. fell = gall.) Anger; 

bitterness. 

" Untroubled of vile feare or bitter fell.” 

Spenser : F. </.. III. XL t. 

* fell (4). s. [Fell (2), v .] 

1. A felling ; a quantity of timber felled. 

" Seventeen years* growth affords a tolerable fell.”— 
Evelyn : Sylva. 

2. Lot, fortune. 

fell (1), v.t. [Fell (2), s.) 

Sevting : To lay a seam or hem level With 
the cloth. 

*• Felling the seams and whipping the frill." 

Durham * fngoltUby Legends ; Aunt Fanny. 

fell (2), * felle, * fell-en, * feoll en, v.t. 
[A.S. fdlan, a causative form, from fallen , the 
orig. form of A.S. feallan — to fall ; cogn. with 


Dut. vellen; Dan. fvlde ; Sw. fiilla ; feel 
fella ; Ger. fallen ; O. Fria. Julia, fdla ; U. H. 
Ger. faULtn, fdlan.] 

L Literally ; 

1. To cause to fall down; to knock down; 
to bring to the ground. 

" Villain, stand or 111 fell thee down.” 

Shukesp. : 2 Henry Yf., iv. X 

2. To hew or cut down as a tree. 

" This forest will I /ell.” Tristram, ILL 43- 

* IL Fig. : To bring down. 

" Ful fast he/eld her pride." Tristram, L 17. 

fell'-a ble, a. \ Eng. Jell (2), v.; -able. ] Cap- 
able "of being felled ; tit to be felled. 

fel' lah ([>1. fel la heen), *. [Arab.] Au 
Egyptian agricultural labourer or peasant. 

fell -er (1), s. [Eng. fell (1), v. ; -er.] 

Serving -machine: An attachment for making 
a felled seam, i.e., one in which two edges 
being run together arc folded overaud stitched. 

*fell er (2). i. [Eng. fdl (2), v. ; -er.] One 
who fells or cuts down trees. 

**SI:icm thou *rt bud down, no/r tier is come up 
against us." — Isaiah xiv. & 

‘fell hood, *fel-hede, s. [Eng. fell, a. ; 
hood.] Cruelty, savageuess. 

’’ Felhcde ot hertc."— .4 yenbtte, p 29. 

fel'-lic, a. [Lat. fel = gall ; Eng. adj. snff. -ic.J 
Chtiq..: The same as FELLiNic(q.v.). 

•fel-lif'~Iu OUS, a. [Lat. fc l (genit. fdlis)~ 
gall; Jluo — to flow; Eng. adj. suff. -oits.) 
Flowing with gall. 

fell'-tng, pr. par., a., & s. [Fell (2), t\] 

A. B. As pr. par. t£ particip. adj. : (Sea 
the verb). 

C, As suhsf. : Tlie act of hewing trees, 

felling - axe, s. An axe specifically 
adapted for cutting down timber, in contra- 
distinction to an axe for logging off, butting, 
lopping, hewing, &c. [Axe.] 

felling-machine, s. A machine for 

cutting down standing timber. 

felling-saw, s. A 9aw with a taper 
blade about six and a half feet long, with 
gullet-teeth, and operated like the cros9-cut 
saw by a man or meu at each end. 

fel -lin' ic, cl [Lat. fel = gall] Of or per- 
taining to gall 

fellinie acid, $. 

Chem .: An acid ohtaiued from gall. 

fell' mon ger, s. [Eng./e/l(2), s.,and monger.] 
A dealer in hides or skin9 of animals. 

•fell' ness, 'fel-nesse, s. [Eng. fell, a.; 

-ness. ] 

1. Cruelty, fierceness, 9avagenesa, fury, rage. 

** Wheu his brother mw the red blood trail 
Aduwu so fast, and all his armour steen, 

For very /el t nest loud he gau to weep. 

Spenser : F. </., ii. vilL S7. 

2. Craftiness. 

"That caccbeth wise meu in tber /elntsse.” ■— 

Wyclt/fo; Job, v. ia 

*fel'-loe, s. [Felly.] 

• fel'-lon, s. [Felon.] 

fel -low, # fel-aw, * fel -awe, * fel age, 
'fel-aghe, *fel-ow, ^ fel owe, v feol- 
ahe, fel-au, s. & a. [IceL ftlagi — a 
partner, a companion ; felag = companion- 
ship, association, from/e (Eng. /«)= property, 
and Lag = a laying together.] 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. A companion, an associate, a comrade. 

"Then Christian addressed himself thus to hla 
fellow."— Buny an : Pilgrim ■ Progress, pt L 

2. One of the same kind or speoies. 

"The fowel to his/efrtuw weiide." 

St. Brandon, p. 10. 

3. One joined in the same work or enter- 
prise ; an associate. 

** Fellows in axtua, *ud ray most loving friends." 

Shaketp. : Richard til., V. 3. 

4. An equal in rank, a peer, a compeer. 

5. One of a pair. 

"That glove is not th t/rttow ... to the one I Just 
low prkxluced. "—Scott : Rob Roy, ch. xvli. 


late, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt, 
or, wore, w$lf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. », ce-e; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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6. A person or tiling like or equal to 
another ; a match. 

"My young remembrance cannot |w.iallil 
A fellow to it.*' Shakesp.: Macbeth, il. 3. 

7. A person, an individual. (Used fami- 
liarly.) 

*8. A servant, an attendant, a dependant. 

" Whose /Wtowi are these 1"— Shakesp. : l Henry IK, 
tv. 2. 

9. A word of contempt ; a worthless person : 
as, a mean fellow. 

" The Moor's abused by some most villainous knave. 

Some base notorious knave, Rome scurvy fellow.” 

Shake*} j . : Othello, iv. 2. 

10. A member of an incorporated society : 
as, a Fellow of the Royal Society 111. 1.] 

11. Univerities : 

1. Eng. : A member of a college that shares 
Its revenues. 

“The expulsion of the fellows was soon followed 
by the expulsion of a crowd of demies." — Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. viiL 

2. Amer. : One of the trustees of a college. 

B. As adj . : Fellow is used to denote com- 

munity in station, association, or action ; 
associated, companion. 

U Obvious com pc nods : Fellow-citizen, fel- 
low - councillor, fellow - cow ntryman, fellow - 
creature, fellow-guest, fellow-helper , fellow- 
labourer, fellow-man , fellow-prisoner, fellow- 
servant, fellow-subject, fellow -traveller f fellow- 
worker. 

fellow being, $. One of the same race ; 
a fellow-creature. 

" I seek, end vainly seek j 

What from my fellow-beings I require. 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk- 11L 

fellow-brute, s. A fellow-creature. 

“ VeA, for thy fellow-brutes In thee we saw 
The soul of love." 

Wordsworth : Favourites Dog. 

fellow-commoner, s. 

* 1. Onl. Lang. : One who has the same 
right of commou. 

“ He cannot appropriate, he cannot Inclose, without 
the consent of all hi* fellow-commoners, all mankind." 
—Locke. 

2. Univ . ; A commoner of the highest rank, 
who dines with the Fellows. 

fellow-craft, s. A freemason of the 
second degree ; one above an entered appren- 
tice. 

* fellow-feel, v.t. [Fellowfeel.) 

fellow-feeling, s. 

1. Sympathy ; union in feeling. 

" A fellow-feeling makes us wondrons kind.*’ 

Byron : English Bards * Scotch Reviewers. 

2. Joint interest. 

"Even your milkwomau and your nurserymaid 
have a fellow-feeling."— Arbuthnot. 

fellow-heir, s. A joint heir, a co-heir. 

fellow-mortal, s. A fellow-creature, a 
fellow-man. 

"Singing, 'O Kablbonokka. 

You are but my fellow-mortal 

Longfellow : Song of Hiawatha, iL 

fellow- soldier, s. One that fights under 
tbe same leader or commander. {Lit. d’Jig.) 

" Epaphroditus, my hrother aud companion In labour, 
tmd fellow-soldier f— Phili ppiaru ii. 26. 

fellow- sufferer, s. One who shares in 
the same sufferings or evils as another. 

" We iu some measure share tbe necessities of the 
poor at the same time that we relieve them, aud make 
ourselves not ouly their patrons but fellow-sufferers," 
—Addison : Spectator. 

fellow writer, s. One who writes at 
the same time or on the same subject ; a con- 
temporary writer. 

"Since they canuot raise themselves to the reputa- 
tion of their fellow-writer *. they must sink it to their 
own pitch, if they would keep themselves upon a level 
with them." — Addison. 

•fel' -low, Mel-aghe, *vel-aghe, v.t. 
[Fellow, s.] 

1. To associate ; to join. 

M Oure eaMe brother Jesu Crist thet one oetagheth 
wyth him ine hia grace.'*— Ayenbite, p. 102. 

2. To match ; to pair with ; to suit with. 

" Iiiiagiuation, 

With what’s unreal, thou co-active art. 

And fellow'st nothing.'* 

Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, L 3. 

•fcl'-low-ess s. (Eng. follow ; -ess.] A 
contemptuous epithet for a woman. 

•Who can have patience with such fellows and 
feXlawetses."— Richardson: Clarissa, lii. 117. 


*fel'-16w -feel, v.t. [Eng. fellow, and feel.] 

To hava a fellow-feeling with ; to sympathise 
with. 

" We should count her a very tender mother which 
should bear the pain twice, and frlloutfeel the Infant's 
strivings and wrestlings the second time, rather than 
waut her child." — Rogers: N unman the Syrian, p. 339. 

* fcl'-low-like. Mel low ly, * fel-agh- 
lieh, * feol au lieho, * veol au-liehe, 

a. & ady. [Eng. Jellow ; -like - J 

A. As udj. : Such as becomes a fellow or 
companion. 

B. Asadv.: Like a companion. 

* fel -low- reed, * fel-aw-rede, 41 fel-a- 
rede, * vel agh rede, s. [Eng. fellow, 
and Sufi*, -reed.] 

1. Fellowship. 

" Descaerd fram the felarede of gode almichtl." 

Old Eng Miscell., |i 31. 

2. Fellows ; com pan ions. 

"Amonge the ponere felawrcde. * 

Legend of St. Alexius, 476. 

fel'-ldw-ship, Mel-agh shepe, * fel- 
agh - shyp, * fel - a - ehipe, • fel - au - 
sehip, * fel au - sehippe, * fel - au - 
sehupe, * fel - y - sehepe, * fel - ys - 
shyppe, * fel l sehippe, s. lEug. fellow ; 
-ship. \ 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. The condition or relation of fellows or 
companions ; companionship ; association ; 
close union or intercourse. 

"Make no felaschipe with thine olde euemyes.”— 
Chaucer : Tate of Afelibeus. 

* 2. Company. 

" Parry felle in felaschepe with Wlllyum Hasard at 
Queries. —Poston Letters, i. 63. 

* 3. A company or body of associates; a 
band or body of men. 

" An tenor fleenge with his felowcschippe. m —Trevi*a, 
L 273. 

*4. Association ; con fed eracy ; combination. 

" The goodlieat/eMoioift/u of famous knights. 
Whereof this world holds record." 

Tennyson : Morte d’A rthur, 16, 16. 

* 5. Equality. 

| 6. Partnership ; joint interest. 

•• Nearer acquainted, now I feel by proof 
That fellowship iu pain divides not smart." 

MUton : P. R., i 401, 402. 

7. Intercourse; comm union ; association. 

" The heart is hard in nature, aud unfit 
For h u man /e/ lotosh ip. " 

Cowper; Task, vl. 822. 323. 

* 8. Fitness or fondness for festivities and 
companionship (with good prefixed) ; the 
qualities of a good or pleasant companion. 

“There's neither honesty, manhood, nor good 
fellowship ill thee."— Shakesp. : 2 Henry IK, i. 2. 

II. Technically: 

1. Arith . : That rule of proportion whereby 
the accounts of partners ill business are ad- 
justed, so that they may each, in proportion 
to L:a share of the stock, receive his propor- 
tional gain, or sustain his proportional loss. 

2. Univ. : An establishment entitling the 
holder, who is called a fellow, to participate 
in the revenues of a certain college, and also 
conferring a right to rooms in the college, ami 
certain other privileges as to meals, Ac. The 
annual pecuniary value of fellowships varies, 
and till of late years they were teuable for 
life or until marriage. 

Crabb thus discriminates between fellow- 
ship and society : ” Botli these terms are em- 
ployed to denote a close intercourse ; but fel- 
lowship is said of mea as individuals, society 
of them collectively : we should be careful 
not to hold fellowship with any one of bad 
character, or to join the society of those who 
profess bad principles." (Crabb ; Eng. Sipion.) 

* fel low-ship, * fel a-schipe, * fel aw- 
ship, fe i sehippe, * fel ou-s chip e, 
- fel ow-schipe, v.t. [Fellowship, s . J 

1. To admit to fellowship ; to associate 
with ; to unite with. 

"To Felischip}* .* sort are, associate, consociare, 
marUare."—CathoL Anglicum. 

2. To unite ; to join. 

"She was to liym felowshlpte thurgh manage.”— 
Wycliffc : Genesis XX v. 7. 

3. To unite in. 

“Thou ahalt uot . . . felawshlp with hem Tuarlagls.” 
— Wycliffc : Dent vii. 2. 

4. To make a fellow ; to associate. 

"Alio the Iaroeiitls . . . felawshiptm hem seluen 
with hem in the batayl."— Wycliffc : 1 Kings xiv. 22. 

* fel-low-ly, a. [Fellow like.) Becoming a 
companion; sympathetic. {Shakesp. : Temp . v.) 


* fel'-ly, * fel li, * fel Ilche, odv. [En 

a. ; -ly. J in a fell, cruel, savuge, or barbaroua 
manner. 

" He sat bim/eH//down mid gnawed hi* Utter nail." 1 

Thomson : Castle of Indolence, il. 43. 

fell-v, * fell, * felow, * felloe, * fclue r 
" felwe, s. [A.S. febju; cogit. with Dut. 
vdg ; Dan. fo:lge ; Ger. fdge, from A.S. feolan , 
Jiolan — to stick, from the pieces of the nm 
being put together. {Skeat.)] A wheel, or 
one of the curved segments thereof, which 
are joined together by dowels to form the 
rim of a wheel. 

M Break all the apokea ami fellies from her wheel." 

Shakes/). ; Hamlet, ii. 1. 

felly- auger, 9. A hollow anger for 
fashioning the ronnd tenon on the end of a 
spoke. A pod-auger for boring the hole in 
the felly to receive the spoke, or the holes in 
tiic ends for the dowel- pina. 

felly b ending-machine, s. A machine 
with a segmental or circular tormer, around 
which felly-stuff is bent to a curved shape and 
held till it has cooled and dried in its assumed, 
shape. 

felly boring-machine, s. A machine 
having a vertically adjustable boring apparatus 
attached to an ordinary trestle, and with a 
clamp to hold the felly In position. 

felly-coupling, s. A box for enclosing 
the adjacent ends of fellies ia the rim of a 
wheel. 

felly- dresser, s. A machine for dress- 
ing the edges of fellies. 

felly sawing-maehine, s. A machine 
for sawing stuff into fellies. 

* fel -mon-ger, s. [Fellmonoer.] 

* fel-nesse, s. [Fellness. 

fel' 6 de se, phrase. [Low Lat.= a feloo by 

himself.] 

Law: One who commits felony by self- 
murder or suicide ; one who delil^erately and 
while ia sound mind destroys himself. 

" A felo de se. therefore, ia he that deliberately puts 
ail end to hia own existeuce, or commits auy unlawful 
malicious act, the couseqneuce of which is hu own 
death : as if, attempting to kill another, he runs upon 
bis antagonist's sword, or, shouting at another the gun 
hursts and kills himself. The party must be of years 
of discretion, and In hia senses, else it in no cruuw"— 
Blaekstone: Comment., hk. iv., ch. 14. 

fel' -on,* fer-lon,*fel-oun, Mel-tm,*. &a. 

[Fr. felon, from Low Lat. Jello , felo= a traitor, a 
rebel. Prob. of Celtic origin ; ef. Gael, feallan, 
= a feloa ; Bret, falloni = treachery, from Lr. 
& Gael, feall = to betray ; cogn. with Lat. 
Julio; lr. feal ; Bret, fell — evil ; “WeL A 
Com.JfeZ = wily. (Stecri.)] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same sense as II. 

“ A1 that the felon bath, the kingea it ia.“ 

Robert of Gloucester, p. 47T. 

2. One who has committed heinous crimes ; 
a villain. 

3. A wretch, a wicked person. 

** Bifor that Herodis the feloun 
Did saiu Ion in his prisouti." 

Metrical Homilies, p. 36 

4. A whitlow ; a tumour formed between 
the bone aud its investing membrane, vary 
painful. 

" Kiles, /e/on«, aud po«tymees." 

llampole : Pricke of Conscience, 2,996. 

II. Lato : One who has committed a felonv 
(q.v.). 

B, As adjective: 

t L Cruel, savage, malignant, malicious. 

** He asked tbe wavea. aud asked the/rfon winds. 

What hard mishap hath doomed this gentle swain.* 
Milton : Lycidas, 94. 9L 

* 2. Traitorous, disloyal. 

*3. Stolen. 

"Whose greedy pawes with fellon goods wsra 
iouud. — Fuller : David's ffainous Sintte. cn. xix. 

felon-berry, fellon-berry, s. 

Bot. : Bryonia dioica. 

felon-grass, fellon-grass, a 

Bot. : (1) Imperatoria Ostruthium, (2) Eeile*- 
borus niger. {Britten <£ Holland .) 

felon herb, fell on-herb, &. 

Bot. : (1) Artemisia vulgaris, (2) Hicracium 
Pilosella. {Britten & Holland.) 


boil, b6$-; poilt, cat, 9 ell, chorus, 9 hin, ben<?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a^; expeet, Xenophon, exist, ph - t. 

-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion-shun ; -tlon, -si on = zhun. -tious, -sious, -clous = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. - bel, d?l. 
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feloness— felucca 


felon-weed, fcllon-weed, b. 

Bot. : Senecio Jacobtra. 

felon- wood, fellon-wood, s 

Bot. : The aaino as Felon-wout (q v.). 

felon wort, fellon wort, s. 

Bot. : (1) Solanum Dulcamara, from its leaves 
ami berries being usetl as a cure for felons or 
whitlows, (2) ( helidonium Majits, (3) Impera- 
toria Ostruthinm. 

"fel on ess, s. (Eng. felon ; -ess.] A female 
felon. 

*• What she called the flight <d Hi a feloness." 

llroicntng ' flight uf the Duchess. 

fe lo'-ni-ous, * fcl-lo ni ous, a. [Eng. 

felony; -ous. ] 

* 1. Onl. Lang. : Wicked, malignant, savage, 
barbarous, traitorous, perfidious. 

"O thievish night ! 

Whv sbnuldst thou, but for *ouie felonious end, 

In thy dark lantborn thus close ui> the stars 

That nature hung in heaven ?** Mtlton : Comus, 190. 

2. Law: Of the nature of a felony; done 
with deliberate purpose to commit a crime. 

•’Such a force as distinguishes a felonious riot from a 
treasonable levying of war."— Frtkine .• Speer h on Trial 
of Lord a. Gordon. 

felonious homicide, s. 

Law : Killing a human being without justi- 
fication or excuse. The person killed may be 
another or one’s self. In the latter ease the 
offence is Felo de se (q.v.). 

fe 16 ni-ous 1^, * fel lo-ni ous ly, 
*fe-lo ny-ous-ly, adv. [Eng. felonious; 
•ly.) 

•1. Ord. Lang.: Malignantly, maliciously, 
perfidiously. 

•' Would falsely and/efomoujfy have rohbed Nat Lee 
of bis share In the representation of CEdipua."— Dry. 
den : Vindication of Duke of Quite. 

2. Law ; In a felonious manner ; with de- 
liberate intention to commit a crime. 

** Felloniously assaults him to rob him of his purse 
or to cut his throat.’’— Prynne : Treachery £ Disloyalty , 
pt HI., P . 8*. 

* fe lo -ni -ous- ness, s. [Eng. felonious ; 
-«*$$.] The quality of being felonious. 

•fel on ly, * fel on llche, adv. [Eng. 
felon; -ly. J Like a felon or villain. 

fel 6-nous, * fel-lo-nous, o. [Eng. felon ; 
-ou3.) Wicked, malicious, perfidious, traitor- 
ous, felonious. 

'• A deadly bow and arrow kecue. 

Which forth he sent with/efonott* desplght." 

Sinter; F. Q.. III. L 65. 

*fel' o nous -ly, adv. [Eng. feton&us ; -ly.] 
Wickedly, perfidiously, traitorously, feloni- 
ously. 

’’They sayd It was falsely and felonously done." — 
Berners; Froissart ; Chronicle, vol. 11., cb. xciv. 

fel'-o^ny, * fel o ni, * fel-o-nle, * fel-o- 
nye, s. [Fr. fclonie , from Low I^at felonia , 
from felo = a felon ; Sp. felonia; XtaA.feUonia.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as II. 

2. A very wicked or atrocious act ; treachery, 
perfidy. 

“ He huld him hltrayed thurf felonief Pilate. 89. 

* 3. A body of felons. 

TT- Law: 

1. Originally: The penal consequences (viz. 
the forfeiture of a person's lands and goods) 
resulting from certain aggravated crimes. 

2. Need: Any one of those crimes them- 
selves. 

3. Now : Any crime of an aggravated char- 
acter to which, in any legislative act pro- 
viding for its punishment, the term felony is 
applied. These crimes ao vary that no geneial 
definition of them can be given. Of the whole 
list only murder or high treason can now be 
punished with death, and in no case are laads 
or goods forfeited on conviction. 

fel on ry, s. [Eng. felon ; -ry.) k body or 
number of felons ; specif., the convict popula- 
tion of Australia. 

fel site, s. 

Mineralogy ; 

X. A variety of Albite, with aome free silica 
disseminated through it. 

2. A variety of Orthoelase. (Orthoclabe- 
FELSITE.] 


fel-sit-ic, a. [Eng., &c. felsit(e); -lc. ] 

(Jeol. : Containing more or less of felsite. 
Thus Frof. T. Me Kcnoy Hughes calls the 
Dinorwig beds of the Pre-Cambrian rocks, 
Felsitic series. ( Quar . Jour. Geol. Soc. (1879), 
xxxv., p. 688.) 

fel-so ban ylte, a. (Named from Felao- 
banya, in Hungary, where it occurs ] 

Min. : An orthorhombic, snow-white, trans- 
lucent or subtransparent mineral, optically 
bi axial. Hardness, l 5 ; sp.gr., 2*33; lustre, 
pearly on the cleavage face. Compos. : Sul- 
phuric acid, 17*2 ; alumina, 441 ; water, 38*7 
= 100. (Dana.) 

fel spar, feld spar, s. [From Ger. fell- 
spath - felspar : f id — field, and spath = spar.] 

A. vis subslantii'e : 

Min.: A genus of minerals rather than a 
aingle mineral. Formerly there were included 
under it five species — viz. : (1) Adularia or 
Moonstone, (2) Common, (3) Compact, (4) 
Glassy, ami (5) Labrador Felspar. Now Dana 
elevates Felspar into a group. (Felspar- 
oroup.] 

B, vis adj. [Felspar-croup.] 

felspar group, s. 

Min. : A group of Unisilieates, having the 
ap. gr. below 2*85, the hardness d to 7, fusi- 
bility 3 to 5 ; crystallization oblique or clino- 
hedral, the prismatic angle near 120’, the 
cleavage two, one basal the other brachy- 
diagonal, with inclination to each other of 
about 90* ; its composition having the pro- 
toxide basea lime, soda, potash, and. In one 
species, baryta, the sesquioxide only alumina ; 
ratio between the two 13. Dana includes 
under it the apeeies Anortbite (Lime felspar), 
Labradorite (Lime-soda felspar), Hyalophane 
(Baryta -potash felspar). Andesite and Oligo- 
clase (Soda-lime felspar), Albite (Soda-lime 
felspar), and Orthoelase (Potash felspar). 
(Dana.) (See these words.) To this liat the 
Brit. Afus. Catal. adds Microclioe and Petalite 
(q.v.). 

(1) Blue Felspar : 

Min. : Th e same as Lazulite (q.v.). 

(2) Common Felspar : 

Min. : The same as OnTHocLASE (q.v.). 

(3) Compact Fclsjxir : 

Min. : Felsite (q.v.). It is either (a) Com- 
pact massive oligoclase, oligoclase felsite, or 
(&) Compact orthoelase, orthoelase felsite, 
hallefliata, helleflinta. 

(4) Glassy Felspar : 

Min. : The same as Sanidine (q.v.). 

(5) Labrador Felspar : 

Min. : The same as Labradorite (q.v.). 

(6) Lime Felspar : 

Min. : (a) The same as Indianite (Beudant, 
1824), t (6) The same as Labradorite (Damn). 

(7) Potash Felspar : 

Min. : The same as Orthoclase. Tlie name 
was used specially to distinguish it from Al- 
bite (Soda felspar) (q.v.). 

(8) Soda Felspar : 

Min.: The same as Albite (q.v.). 

felspar porphyry, s. 

Geol.: A volcanic rock, having a base of 
felspar, with crystals of felspar, as well as 
crystals and grains of quartz. It is called 
also Homstone porphyry (q.v.). 

* Felspar porphyries are there regularly a trail fled.” 
— Murchison : siluria. ch. iii. 

fel'-spath, s. [Feldspar.] 

fel-spath -lc, fel spdth -ose, a. [Feld- 
spatiiic, Feldspatuose.] 

Min. £ Geol. : Having felspar in its com- 
position. 

" There is a crystalline grey fcltpathic rock.**— Qua r. 
Jour. Geol. Soc,, xxxvi. 11839). p. 685. 

felspathic ash, a. 

Geol. : A volcanic aah, with much felspar in 
its composition. 

** Occasionally thin felspathic ash, which is separated 
Into thick beds . . f— Murchison : Siluria. ch. ilL 

fel' stone, s. [Eng., Ac. fel(spar), and stone. ] 
Geol. : A rock consisting of felspar and 
quartz. 

"Boulders of felspathic rocks, varying Iruiu coarse 
breccia, tuff, or nslies, to compact feUtone. "—Qua r. 
Jour. Geol. Soc., xxxvi. (1879). p. 435. 


felt, pret. & pa. par. of v. [Feel, r.] 

felt, * fcelte, e. [Dut. vill ; Ger. JUz ; 8w. A 
Dan. Jilt ; Gr. nihoc (pilos)— felt; I^at. pilUui , 
pileu8 = a felt hat.} 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A kind of cloth or atutf made of wool or 
wool and cotton united, without weaving, by 
rolling, beating, and pressure. 

**It were a delicate stratagem to shoe 
A troop of bone with felt.' 

SJmkrtp. : Lesr, i* C 

2. A bat made of felted wool. 

* 3. A skin, a bide. 

’* To know whether sheep be sound or not see U** 
the felt be loose." — Mortimer: Husbandry. 

11. Technically: 

1. Bot.: The Creeping Wheat-grass. 

" This soil, if not regularly cleaned by pasturing 1 and 
crops of turnips. Is apt to be overrun « ftn the creeping 
wheat-grass. kno« u by the vulgar name of felt or plrL 
grass "~~P. Flntry : Statist. Acc.. x. 374. 

2. Print.: The felted cloth on which paper 
is couched and carried in the paper-making 
machine. The cloth on which the paper ia 
couched from the making cylinder is knowa 
as the making felt ; others as carrying felts, 
first felt, second felt, Ac. Appurtenances of 
the felt are teclioically known as felt-washers, 
felt-rollers, Ac. 

felt^ carpet, s. A carj*et whose flbrea an* 
not spun or woven, but are associated by the 
felting-procesa. 

felt-grain, a. 

Wood-work : The grain of wood whose direc- 
tion is from the pith to the bark ; the direc- 
tion of the medullary raya in oak and aom# 
other timber. 

* felt-gravel, s . 

Med. : The sandy gravel. 

•• Before bis death be w«a tormented with the /*W- 
graret, which he bare most patiently ."— Spotineoodi 
Hut , p. 101. 

felt-hat, s. A hat made of felted wool, 
felt moulds, s. pi. 

Bot. : Fungi of the sub-order Autennarieae. 

felt, v.t. (Felt, s .] 

1. To make into cloth by rolling, beating, 
and pressure. 

” The same wool one num felts into n hat, another * 
weaves it Into cloth, another Into kersey." — Hals : 
Origin of Mankind. 

2. To cover with felt : as, the cylioder of an 
engine, a roof, &c. 

* To make of felt. 

*’Hil weren aockes In here ehon. and felted botea 
above.*’ Polit. Songs, p. 3*). 

* felt'-er, v.t. [A frequent, from felt ( q.v.).] 
To mat or clot together like felt. 

*• Hla fettered locks, that on his bosom fell. 

On rugged mountain briers and thorns resemble." 

Fairfax : Godfrey of Bullogne, bk. ir. J 7. 

felt'-mg, pr. par., a., A s. [Felt, v.\ 

A. A B. As pr. par. £ partici]i. adj. : (Se« 
the verb). 

C. substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of making felt ; the process by 
which wool is felted. 

2. The materials of which the felt is made ; 
felt. 

II. Wood-working: The splitting or aawing 
timber by the felt-grain (q.v.). 

felt'-ma-ker, s. [Eng. /eit, and water.] One 
whose business is to make felt. 

" Whom iu their childhood I bound forth to felt 
makers. '— Beaum. A Fist. ; Wit at Sencru! Weapons, 
i. L 

•fel'-tre (tre as ter), s. [O. Fr., Fr. feutre, 
from Lat. Jiltrum.] [Felt, s.] A kind of 
cuirass made of wood or felt. 

•felt -rite, s. [Probably a corruption of the 

Lat. naiu a fel terra 1 .] 

Bot. : The Small Centaury. 

felt'-wort, s. [Eng. felt, and wort; from the 
felty character of the leaves.) 

Bot. : Ferbascvm Thapsus. 

fe-luc'-ca, $. [Ital. feluca, from Arab, fulk = 
a ship.] A small vessel propelled by oars and 
lateen sails ; it is long and narrow-, carrying 
eight to twelve oars on each aide, and ia used 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; ge, pot, 
or. wore, wplf. work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian- ae, ce - e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 


felwort— fen 
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where great speed is required. They are not 
decked. The cutwater terminates in a long 



FELUCCA. 


beak. They are used in the Mediterranean 
and adjacent waters for coasting voyages, but 
are rapidly going out of use. 

" Do you see that Livornese felucca f” 

Longfellow : Golden Legend , r. 

fSl'-wort, s. [Feltwort.] 

fe male, * fe mal, * fe-mel, * fe-mele, 
1 fem male, s. k a. [Fr. femelle, from Lat 
femella = a young woman, dimin. of femina — 
a woman.] 

A, 4a substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang . : One of the sex which con- 
ceives and bears young ; a she. 

"If he offer it of the herd, whether it he male or 
female-, he shall offer it without blemish."— Leviticus 
tit. 1. 

2. Sot. : That plant which bears the pistil 
and receives the pollen of the male flower. 

B. As adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Belonging to that sex which conceives 
and bears young ; not male. 

" With that com out of the west 
K female Ape." Gctovian, 309. 

2. Belonging to an individual of the female 
mx ; characteristic of females. 

" If by a female hand he had forseen 
He was to die. bis wish had rather been 
The lance and double axe of the fair warrior queeo.” 
Dryden . Ovid ; Metamorphoses xii. 

3. Soft, feminine, delicate, weak. 

II. Bot. : Pistillate ; having pistils and do 
staioen. 

U For the difference between female and 
feminine, see Feminine. 

female cornel-tree, s. 

Sot. : Cornus snnguinea. 

female dragons, s. 

Sot. : The same as Water-draoons (q.v.). 

female-fern, s. 

Sot. : Asplenium Filix femina. 

female-flower, s. [Female, A. 2.] 

female-hemp, s. 

Bot. : Cannabis sativa. 

female-joint, s. The socket or faucet- 
piece of a spigot-and-faucet joint. 

female-labour, s. 

Polit. Econ. (fr Law : The labour of women. 
This is regulated by various Acts of Parlia- 
ment, the most important limitation being 
that sinee March, 1843, it has been illegal to 
employ women or girls in miaes and collieries. 
TFaotory Acts.] 

female pimpernel, s. 

Bot . ; Anagallis arvensis. 

female -plant, s. [Female, a. 2.] 

female-rhymes, s . pi. 

Pros.: Double rhymes, or rhymes in which 
two syllables, one accented and the other un- 
accented, correspond at the end of each line. 
They are so called because they end in a weak 
or feminine syllable : thus./uWe, table; motion , 
notion, are female rhymes. 

“The female, rhymes are in use w ith the Italian in 
every line, with the Spaniard promiscuously, ami with 
the Freuch alternately, as appears from the Alariqne, 
the I'ucelle, or any of their later poema’— Dryden: 
Preface to A nnus Mirabilis. 


female screw, s. 

Mech. : The spiral-headed cavity into which 
another screw works ; a screw having grooves 
or channels in which the thread of another 
screw works. 

t female system, 5. 

Bot. : The pistil, the gynaeceura. 

* fe'-mal ist, s. [Eng. femal(e) ; 4st. ) One 
devoted to the female sex ; a ladies' man, a 
gallant. 

“Courting her smoothly like a femnliM." 

Marston. (Goodrich Porter.) 

* fe-mal it y, s. [Eng. femal(e ) ; -%.] Fe- 

male nature. 

“ My objection wo* all owing to femality.’'— Richard- 
ion: dir C. Orundison, vL 154. 

* fe' mal ize, v.t. [Eng. femal(e) ; - ize .] To 
make female, feminine, or effeminate. 

“ Upon the model of the other femalized virtues" 
—Lord Shaftesbury Characteristics, pt. iii. 

feme eov -ert, femme -eov'-ert, s. [Fr.] 

Law : A married woman ; a woman under 
covert of her husband. 

fem'- er ell, fom'-er ell, s. [Fr. fumereUe, 
from fumer = to smoke ; Lat fumus= smoke ] 
Arch . ; A louvre, lantern, or covering placed 
on the roof of a kitchen, hall. Ac., for the 
purpose of veutilation or the escape of smoke. 

feme -sole, fem me -sole, s. [Fr.] An 
unmarried or single woman. 

femme-solo merchant, s. A woman 
who, by the custom of London, carries on a 
trade on her own account. 

* fem'-l-cide, s. [Lat. femina — a woman, 
and cceda = to kill.] The murder of a woman. 

* fem'-i- na-§y, s. [Lat. femina = a woman ; 
Eng. suff. - cy .] Female nature ; femiaality. 

* fem'-i-nal, a. [Lat. fcminalis, from femina 

= a woman.) Of or pertaining to a woman, 
or women ; female. 

" For wealth, or fame, or honour feminal." 

West : Abase of Travelling. 

* fem-i-n&T i ty, s. [Eng. feminal ; - ity .] 
Female nature. 

“If in the raiuonty of natural vigour the parts of 
feminalitg take place, upon the increase or growth 
thereof the luasculiue appears."— Browne : Vulgar Er- 
roan, bk- iii., ch xviL 

* fem -i-nate, o. [Lat. femi natus, from femina 

= a woman.] Femiuine. 

* fem'-me, o. [Lat. femina = a woman.] 
Womanly, effeminate. 

“ Iu Xerxes was to he seene a klnde of femine fear- 
fulness." — Goldyng : Justine, fa. IB. 

* fem-I-ne i ty, s. [Lat. femina = a woman ; 
Eng. sutf. 4ty.) Female nature ; feminality. 

"To her mind they lacked femineity;'—C, Heads: 
Cloister & Hearth, ch. Ixvlii. 

* fem l-nes' ^e^e, s. [Lat. femina = a 
woman.] The possession or assumption of 
certain male characteristics by the female. 

* fem - in ile, a. [Formed from Lat. femina 

= a woman, on analogy of virile, from vir, 
Ac.] Feminine. 

“Virile, feminile, and puerile."— Southey : Doctor, 
ch. xix. 

fem' i nine, fem 1 nyne, *fem y-nyn, 
' fem y nyne, «. A s. [Fr. feminin, from 
Lat. femininus, from femina = a woman ; Sp. 
femenino ; Port, feminino ; Ital./ewmintno.] 
A, As adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Of or pertaining to a woniaD ; womanly; 
like or Incoming to a woman. 

" There was no want of feminine wit and shrewdness 
in her conversation."— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 

2. Wholly with a bad meaning when applied 
to a man ; effeminate. 

" But Minus being esteemed no man of war at all, 
but altogether feminine, and subjected to ease and 
delicacy, there L uo probability iu that opinion."— 
Raleigh Hist, of the W'orfd, bk. ii,, ch. i., § 1. 

3. Soft, tender, delicate. 

II. Gram. : Having the form of a word deno- 
ting a female ; denoting the gender of nouns 
realiv or hypothetically female. 

* B. 4s subst. : A ft male ; a woman ; the 
female sex. 

“ Fill the world at once 
With men, as angels, without feminine.'' 

Milton : P. L., X. 893 . 


^ Crabb thus discriminates between femi- ' 
nine, female, aod effeminate: “ Female is said 
of the sex itself, and feminine of the charac- 
teristics of the sex. Female is opposed to 
male, feminine to masculine. In the female 
character we expect to find that which is 
feminine. The female dress, manners, aod 
habits, have engaged the attention of all the 
essayists from the time of Addison to the 
present period. The feminine is natural to the 
female ; the effeminate is unnatural to the male. 
A feminine air and voice, which is truly grate- 
ful to the ob.erver in the one sex, is an ndiou.-j 
mark of effeminacy in the other. Beauty and 
delicacy are feminine properties ; robustness 
and vigour are masculine properties : the 
former, therefore, when discovered in a man, 
entitle him to the epithet of effeminate.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon .) 

* fem i nine ly, adv. [Eng. feminine ; 4y.) 
Iq a feminine manner ; as becomes a woman. 

" So femininely white It might bespeak 
Another sex Byron : Lara, L 27. 

* fem' l-nin ism, s. [Eng. feminize) ; -ism. 
The quality or state of being feminine or fe 
male. 

* fem i nln i-ty, * fem-i nin -l-tee, s. 

[Eng. feminin(e ) ; The qualities or 

manners becoming a woman. 

4 fem'-I~m§m, s. [Lat. femin(a) — a woman ; 
Eng. suff. -ism.] The quality or state of a 
female. 

* fe min -i-ty, * fe-min-l-tee, s. [Lat. 

femina = a woman; Eng. suff. 4ty.] Tha 
qualities becoming a woman ; womankind. 

“ Committed her, yfostered to be. 

And traiued up in tre* feminitee." 

S {tenter : F. III. vi. 5L 

4 fem -l-nize, v.t . [Lat. femin(a) = a woinao ; 
Eng. suff. -ize.] To make womanish, or effemi- 
nate. 

" The serpent said to the feminized Adam, Why are 
you so demure?" — More : Conjectura CabbaL ( 1664JI. p. 45. 

fem' or-al, o. [Low Lat. femoralis, from Lat. 
femur (genit. femoris) = a thigh ; Fr .femoral; 
Sp. femoral. ] Of or belonging to the tliigb, 

femoral-artery, s. 

4uaf. : That portioo of the artery of tha 
lower limb which lies in the upper two-thirds 
of the thigh. 

fe mur, s . [Lat., = the thigh.] 

1. Anat. : Io vertebrate animals the first 
bone of the leg or pelvic extremity, situated 
between the os innominatum and the tibia. 

2. Arch. : The long, flat, projecting face be- 
tween each channel of a triglyph iD the Doric 
order. 

3. Entom.: The third joint of the leg; it Is 
long and generally compressed. 

fen, fenne, * venne, s. [A.S .fen; cogn. 
with Dut. veen; I cel. fen; Goth, fani ; O. H. 
Ger. fenni = mud.] 

1. Low, flat and wet land ; a marsh or moor ; 
low-lying land covered wholly or partially 
with water, and producing only sedge or coarse 
grass. 

“ The remainder was believed to consist of moor, 
forest, and/ew."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. lit. 

2. A disease affecting hops ; it is caused by 
a quick -growing fungus or mould. 

Obvious compound : Fen-bom. 

fen-berry, s. 

Bot. : Vaccinium Oxycoccos. 

fen-boat, s. A kind of flat-bottomed boat 
used in the feos. 

fen-erieket, s. Gryllotalpa milgaris, also 
called the Mole-cricket, from its diggiug hole? 
for itself in the ground. 

fen duck, s. 

Ornith. : The Shoveller (q.v.). 

fen fire, s. The Will-o'-the-wisp, an ignis- 
fatuus. 

“Mocked os whom the/en-jfre leads." 

A. C. Swinburne Athens, 

fen-fowl, s. Any species of fowl which 
frequents fens. 

fen-goose, s. 

Ornith.: Anser ferus, the Gray-lag goose, 
from its frequenting fens. 


boll, befr; poilt. jo^rl; cat, $ell, ehorus, ehin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = f. 
-clan, -tlan = shan. -tlon. -slon = shun ; -tion, -slon — zhun. -cious, -tious, -slous = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. — bel. d§L 
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fence— fender 


fen grapes, s. 

Bot. ; V actinium Oxycoccos, 


fen land, s. Marshy, low-lying land ; a fen. 

** From the mountains, ninarx, mid fen-lands f 

Longfellow: dong of Hiawatha. Hotrod.) 

fen rue, s. 

Bot. : Thalictrum Jlavurn. 


* ten sucked, a, 
from fens or marshes. 


Clicked up or drawn 


” You fen-sucked fogs, drawn by the powerful sun, 
To fs.ll and blast her pridu 1 " 

Shakesp. : Lear, 11. 4. 


fen5e, * fens, * fcnse, * fcnss, s . [An 

abbreviation for defence (q.v.) ] 


L Ordinary Language : 

1. Litcrolly : 

(1) Protection, guard, defence, or security 
against attack. 

•• He was fully tbe/eoi and th© fyu otnlT 
Of all the tulkes of Troy.' 

Destruction of Troy, ”,363. 


(2) That which serves to inclose and protect 
a piece of ground, or to keep cattle from stray- 
ing : a structure on the boundary of a lot, 
field, or estate, to keep off intruders or to act 
as a screen : as, a wall, a hedge, a paling, a 
bank, a line of rails or posts, Ac. 


•*Ju front, near the edge of the momss. were some 
/oners out of which a hreast-work was without diffi- 
culty constructed . " — Macaulay : Hist. Eny„ ch, xviL 
(3) The art of using tha sword, or fencing ; 
akill in fencing or s word -exercise ; the art of 
aelf-defence with a sword. 

"I bruised my shin the other day, with playiug at 
•word and dagger with a master of fence," — Shakes p. : 
Merry H ioei of II ‘indsor, i. l. 


2. Figuratively : 

(1) Skill or adroitness in meeting and de- 
feating the attacks of an opponent in argument 

(2) A guard, defence, or protection of any 
kind. 


•'Whatever disregard certain modem refiners of 
morality may attempt to throw on all the instituted 
meaus of public religion, they must in their lowest 
view he considered os the oulguarda and fences of 
virtuous conduct."— Blair, 

(3) A purchaser or receiver of stolen goods. 
(Slang.) 

* (4) The act of opening a court, parlia- 
ment, &c. 

•'The afBrmatioun and fence of the court, that oa 
man tak speech upon hand, without leave askit and 
obtenit."— Balfour ; Practickt, p. 273. 


II. Technically: 

1. Gun. : The arm of the hammer-spring of a 
gun-lock. 

2. Locks. : An arm or projection which enters 
the gates of the tumblers when they are ad- 
justed in proper position and coincidence, and 
at other times prevents auch movement of the 
dog, stump, or other obstructing member as 
would permit the retraction of the bolt. In 
common tumbler-locks the fence forms the 
obstructing medium between the holt and the 
tumblers, to prevent the retraction of the 
former when tha tumbler-gates are not in co- 
incidence. 

3. Wood-work. : An adjustable guard-plate 
or edge on a gauge, or on a grooving, banding, 
plough, fillister, or reglet plane, by which the 
distance of the groove from the guide-edge is 
regulated. A straight edge on the work-table 
of a circular, hand, or scroll saw, or of a plan- 
ing, moulding, or mortising machine. It acts as 
a gauge and guide, and is adjustable to any re- 
quired distance from the tool. 

If Crabb thus discriminates between fence, 
guard, and security : “ The fence in the proper 
sense is an inanimate object, the guard is a 
living agent : the former is of permanent 
utility, the latter acts to a partial extent : in 
the figurative sense they retain the same dis- 
tinction. Modesty is a fence to a woman's 
virtue : the love of the subject is the monarch’s 
greatest safeguard. , . . The guard only stands 
at the entrance to prevent the ingress of evil : 
the security stops up all the avenues, it locks 
up with firmness. A guard serves to prevent 
the ingress of everything that may have an 
iivil ftitentiou or tendency ; the security rather 
»ecures the possession of what one has, and 
prevents a loss.” (Crahb : Eng. Synon.) 

Ring-fence : A fence which completely en- 
circles an estate. 


fence jack, s. A lever jack adapted for 
lifting the corner or lock of a worm-fence in 
order to lay in a new bottom-rail, a fence- 
chunk, or a stone. (American.) 


fence-month, s. The fawning month 
during which duer-h anting is forbidden ; a 
defence- month (q.v.). It begins about June 9, 
nnd lasts till July 9. There are also fence- 
months fur various kinds of lishes, as trout, 
salmon, Ac. 

fence post, s. A piece of timber or a 
sti uetiire of oilier material, planted vertically 
in the ground, to hold panels of a f**ncc. 

Fence- post driver : A device like a trip- 
hammer or pile-driver, mounted upon wheels, 
and nsed for driving fence-posts which have 
been previously sharpened. After the hammer 
attains its height, the rope is cast otT suddenly 
and the hammer drops. 

fence school, s. The same as Fencing- 
school (q.v.). 

"What country fence-school didst thou learn tluit 
at ? " — Lea itm. & Piet. . i\ my <£ no Kitty, L L. 

fen9e, * fense, * fenss, v.t. A i. IFence, s.] 

A- Transitive: 

L Literally: 

* 1. To guard, to protect, to defend. 

“Walle htre are men who/oicc their cities more 
Thao Neptune when he doth In mountains roar." 

Itrumrnond ; Speech of Caledonia. 

f 2. To ward or keep off. 

"Yon household fir, 

A guardian planted to fence off the bloat.'' 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk_ vill. 

3. To inclose or secure by a fence of any 
kind, as a hedge, wall, Ac. 

II. Figuratively: 

1 . To protect, to fortify, to surround. 

"I fenced It round with gallant institutes.” 

Tennyson: Princess, V. 382. 

2. To inclose in any way ; to envelop. 

“Thou host clothed me with skin end flesh, and hast 
fenced me with bone* and •mew-." — Job x. H. 

3. To ward or parry by argument or reasoning. 
B. Intransitive : 

I. Literally: 

1. To practise the art of fencing; to exercise 
In the use of weapons. 

2. To be skilled in fencing. 

3. To fight Dr contend ; to struggle. 

"They/cwco and push, and, pushing, loudly roar, 
Their dewlaps and tbeir sides are oathed In gore.” 
Dryden : Virgil ; Gcorgic lit 843, *44. 

4. To raise a fence ; to guard. 

II. Fig. : To endeavour to parry arguments 
or questions hy equivocating ; to equivocate. 

If (1) To fence a court: To open the Parlia- 
ment, or a court of law. This was anciently 
done in the name of the sovereign, by the use 
of a particular form of words. 

"The queloeand Monseonr Dosell road[rodelia lyk- 
mauner lo the tolbooth, and remained thaixanequhill 
till the parliament wea fenced."— Pitscottie : Cron., 
p. 514. 

(2) 7b fence the Lord’s Table , or the Tables : 
To give directions to those who design to 
communicate, after what is denominated the 
Action Sermon. (Scotch.) 

“Thereafter, he fcnceth and Openetb the tali lea.'— 
Pardomn, p. 140. 

fenced, a. [Eng. fenc(e); -ed.] Fortified ; in- 
closed with a fence. 

** Also ho built Beth horon the upper and Beth-horon 
the uether, /enced cities with walls, gates, and bora."— 
2 Chron. Vui, 5. 

* fen'9e-ful, a. [Eng. fence; -ful(t). J Afford- 
ing defence ; defensive. 

" High o'er his head he held hi % fence/ ul shield." 

West; Education. 

* fen'9e-less, a. [Eng. fence ; -less.] 

1. Without defence or protection; unde- 
fended, defenceless. 

" Nor deem that from thy fenceless throne. 
Strength and security are flown." 

Scott: Jfurmion, v. (In trod. } 

2. Open : as, the fenceless ocean. 

fen'-^er, s. [Eng. fenc(e) ; -er.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. One who understands the art of fencing; 
one skilled in the use of the sword or foil. 

" They gay he has been fencer to the Sophy.” — 
Shake tp. : Twelfth Sight, iii 4. 

2. A builder of fences. 

II. Hunt. : A horse which is good at leaping 
fences. 

" The accomplished fencer has no chance of proving 
his superiority over the half-educated racehorse."— 
Field, Jail. 28, 1892. 

fen' 91 hie, fen-sa bill, * fen-sa-ble, 

j a. A s. [Eng. fe ucc; -able.] 


A- As adjective : 

* I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Capable of defence. 

"With thivme one tlioueand and m* of fentahlH 
men.’— liauf Coilyeur, 32H 

2. Capable of being defended ; fit for de- 
fence. 

" No fort Bofencil/le nor wait to *trong." 

Spenser: F. If., 111. X- 10. 

II. Mil. : Employed for the defence of a 
country from invasion, but not liable to t* 
sent to serve out of the country. 

" The feneihle regiments received higher bounties fot 
limited service.”— Windham : Speech, AprU 8, 1 1 M. 

B. As subst. : A soldier employed in the de- 
fence of a country from invasion, but not 
liable to serve abroad. 

" The most prominent of these objectionable esti- 
mates wiu that of the Manx /enables."— Wtndhum : 
Sjjecch, Feb. 28, 1B0C. 

fcn9'-Ing, pr. par., a., & s. IFence, r.] 

A. A B. ^is pr. par. <£ particip. adj,: (Bee 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. The act of making or constructing fences. 

"All this provision of foyle, fencing, stoning, plant- 
ing. were nothing without a contmuall oversight 
Bp. Hall : Sermon (1628). 

2. The materials of which fences are made. 

3. The act or art of using a aword or foil in 
attack or defence. 

4. A fence ; a protection or guard round any 
dangerous piece of machinery ; bratticing. 

5. Equivocation ; parrying of argument or 
reasoning. 

'* After long fencing poshed against a walL* 

Dryden ; Bind <4 Panther, 1L 33. 

fencing- gauge, s. An implement to 
space and hold naila against a board while 
nailing them. 

fencing-master, s. A teacher or pro- 
fessor of the art of lencing. 

fencing -nail, s. A heavy nail of its 

class, adapted for fastening on fencing-boards 
The nails made for this purpose are nearly 
twice the weight of the common nails of the 
same numbers. 

fencing-school, s. A place where the 

art oi fencing is taught. 

M Yon little think he was at fencing school 
At tour © clock this monuug.” 

Massmger: Old Law, ul 2. 

* fend ( 1 ), * fend-en, * fende, v.t. A i. [An 
abbreviation of defend (q.v.).J 

A. Transitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To defend ; to guard ; to protect. 

" He com right son Normundie to fende.* 

Hubert dr Brunne, p. 196- 

2. To keep oil'; to ward off ; to shut or keep 
©nt. 

“Ye had aye a good roof ower your head to fend off 
the weather."— Scott : Antiquary, cb. xxxvii. 

3. To support, to maintain. 

" But there Is neither hread nor kale. 

To fend my men and me.” 

Battle of O tterboume. Border Minstrelsy, L S&. 

II. Naut. : To prelect with fenders. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To dispute ; to parry or shift off a charge, 

"The dexterous management of terms, and being 
ahle to fend and prove with them.”— Locke. 

2. To make shift for. (Followed hy for.) 

" Fended wcel for ye on the lika days besides."— 
Scott : Old Mortality, ch. vii. 

* fend (2), v.t. [Fand.] To try, to tempt. 

« fend (1), fen, s. [Fend (l), v .] 

1. The shift which one makes for oneself, 
whether for sustenance, or in any' other re- 
spect. To make a fend, to do any work, or 
continue in any situation with some degree of 
difficulty. 

*' Ne fend he fyndia qnhiddir away to wend. 

Nor 00 quhat wyse hyru self he may defend. 

Douglas : Virgil, 446, So 

2. Provisions in a general sense. 

* fend full, a. Full of shifts or expedients. 

* fend ( 2 ), s. [Fiend.] 

* fcnd -a 9 e, s. [0. Fr.] A protection for the 
throat, afterwards replaced by the gorget. 

fend'-er. s. lEng. fciid ( 1 ), v. ; -er.] One whd 
or that which serves to defend, protect, or 


fate, fat. fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her. there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ae, 00 = c ; ey = a. qn = kw. 
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ward off anything hurtful or dangerou3 ; used 
especially of 

1. A piece of furniture, usnally of iron or 
brass, placed on the hearth to preveut coals 
from the fire from rolling into the room. 

2. An upright timber placed against the edge 
of a pier, dock-wall, or wharf, to prevent 
injury to the wall by the contact of vessels, 
drift, or floating ice; a fender-pile. 

3. A mass of old rope stuffed into a heavy, 
open net made of rope, and placed between 
the sidca of a vessel and the quay or pier with 
which it is about to collide, in order to deaden 
the blow and prevent injury to either of the 
contacting objects ; a small pad hung at the 
aides of a boat for the same purpose. 

4. A piece of oak on a vessel’s side to pro- 
tect it from chafing by objects which are being 
hoisted aboard ; a fender- beam. 

5. A rub-plate on the bed of a waggon or 
carriage, to take the rub of the wheel when 
the vehicle is being turned sharply. 

G. An attachment to a plough to keep clods 
of earth from rolling on to the young corn. 

7. A structure of wood placed across a road 
under repairs, to keep off or divert the traffic. 

fender-beam, s. 

1. The horizontal beam into which the posts 
of a saw mill gate are framed at top. 

2. The inclined advance piece of an ice- 
breaker. 

3. A beam suspended over a vessel's side to 
ward off ice and preserve the planking and 
abeatliiug of the vessel. 

fender -bolt, s. 

Skip-build. : A bolt having a large head, 
which projects from the planking and serves a3 
a fender to save the planks from being bruised. 

fender-pile, s. [Fender (2).] 

fender-post, s. One of the guiding stan- 
chions of a saw-gate. 

fender-stop, s. 

Hail. Eng. : A structure at the end of a line 
of rails, to stop the carriages or an engine. 

fend mg, pr. par., a. & s. [Fend(1), v.) 

A. A B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As : 

1. The act of defending, guarding, or pro- 
tecting. 

2. Provision; providing against want. 

" Fire uml fending, meat &ud claith ; aud ait dry and 
canny by tbe tireaide.''— -<ScoM ,* Antiquary, ch. viL 

* fend liehe, a. [Mid. Eog ./end = fieud, ami 
liche = like.] Fiendlike, fieudish. 

fendy, fen-die, a. [Eng. fend (1), a. ; -y, 
•ie. ] Good at providing for oneself in a strait ; 
full of shifts or expedients. 

“ Evan opened tbe conversation with a panegyric 
upon Alice, who, be aaid, was both canny and fendy." — 
Scoff .- Wavering. ch. xviiL 

•fen* -el, s. [Fennel.] 

* fen'-er-ate, v.t. [Lat. feneratve , par. par. 
of fenero == to lend on usury ; feints (genit. 
feneris) = interest.] To put money to usury. 
( Cockemm .) 

fen-er-a'-tlon, s. [Fr. feneration, from Lat. 
feneratio, from feneratus , pa. par. of fenero.] 

1. The act or practice of lending money on 
usury. 

2. Usury ; interest on money lent. 

“The hare figured not ouly pusillanimity and timi 
dity from its temper, but A-nwtiffoa or usuiy from its 
fecundity aud superfetat ion.**— Browne: Vulgar Er - 
roun, bk. liL, ch. xvii. 

* fen er a -tious, a. [Lat. feneratus, pa. par. 
of fenero.] Of or belonging to usury. (Ask.) 

fen-es tel'-la, s. [Lat. dimin. of fenestras 
a window.] 

1. Arch : The niche at the side of an altar 
containing the piscina, and sometimes 0 I 3 O 
the credence. 

2. Zool. : A genua of fossil funnel or fan- 
shaped Polyzoa, the type of the family Fenes- 
tellidie. 

len es-tel'-li-dae, pi. [Lat. fenestelUa); 
fem. pi. adj. sutl. - ida\ ] 

Zool. : The fan-corals, a family of Paheozoic 
Polyzoa, commencing in the Lower Silurian, 


and extending to the Permian, but especially 
characteristic of the Carboniferous rocks. 

fe-nes* tra, s. [Lat.] 

1. Arch. : A window ; au opening or aper- 
ture into a place. 

2. Anat.: The same 
as Foramen (q.v.). 

* fe-nes - tral, s. [I tab 

fenestrella, dimin. of fe- 
nestra = a window.] 

1. A small window. 

2. Window blinds or 
casements closed with 
paper or cloth iustead 
of glass. 

fe-nes tral, fe-nes' - 
trate, [Lat. fene- 
stra l is, from fenestra = 
a window.] 

* 1 . Ord. Lang. : Of or 
pertaining to n window. 

“The sepulchral mid fene- 
ttrul inscriptions of the several parishes. “—Bp. tftchoL 
ion: Eng . Historical Library. 

II. Technically: 

1. Bot. : Applied to leaves in which there 
is only a net-work of filamentous-like cells 



fenestrate. 

Lea vea of the Ouvirandra Fene-stralis. 


formed, the spaces beween which are not filled 
with parenchyma, thns leaving openings. 

“ The replum consists of two lamellce. ft sometimes 
exhibits perforation*, becoming fenestrate.' — Balfour : 
Botany, § 555. 

2. Entom. : A term applied to the naked 
hyaline transparent spots on the wings of 
butterflies. 

fe-nes'-trat-ed, n. [Lat. fenestrotus, pa. par. 
of fenestra = to furnish with wiiidows ; fenestra 
— a window.] 

Arch.: Furnished with windows. 

fenestrated membrane, s. 

Anot. : A term applied to that form of the 
elastic tissue of the middle or contractile coat 
of the arteries, in which it presents a homo- 
geneous membrane, the meshes of which ap- 
pear as simple perforations. 

fen-es-tra'-tion, s. [Lat. fenestrotus , pa. 
par. of fenestro.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : The act of making or sup- 
plying with windows. 

2. Arch. : Fenestration is, in contradistinc- 
tion to columuiatmu, the system of construc- 
tion and mode of desigu marked by windows. 
Fenestration and colmnniation are so far an- 
tagonistic and irreconcilable, that fenestration 
either interferes with the effect aimed at by 
colmnniation with insulated columns, as iu a 
portico or colonnade, or reduces it, as in the 
case with an engaged order, to something quite 
secondary and merely decorative. Astylar 
and fenestrated ought, therefore, to be merely 
convertible terms ; but as they are not, that 
of Columnar fenestrated has be**** invented, to 
denote that mode of composition </hich unites 
fenestration with the semblauce, at least, of 
the other. (Weak.) 

*fe nes’-tre (tre as ter), [O. Fr., from Lat. 
fenestra; Fr. ft nitre.] A window. (P. Plow- 
man, 9,317.) 

fe-nes'-trule, s. [Lat. fenestrulu , dimin. of 
fenestra = a window.] 

Zool. : A name given to the ovate inter- 
spaces formed by the intersecting branches of 
the cceuceciuni of polyzoa. 


* f6ng, s. [Fanq.] 

* fen'-geld, s. [Eng. fend — to defend, and 
geld = money.] 

Old Ialw : A tax or impost for the repelling 
of enemies. 

fen’-gite/s. [Cf. Gr. <f>ryyos (phengns) = light, 
splendid iu lustre ; suit’, -its (Min.) (q.v.),J 

Min.: A species of transparent alabaster, 
sometimes used for windows. 

Fe-m-an, s. & a. [Hod. Lat. Fenii; lr 
Fionna, Fiona, pi. of Finn, Finn =1 a race ol 
heroes celebrated in Irish mythical history. 
Moore calls them the famous Fianna Kirinn. 
or Militia of Erin, whose achievements formed 
so often the theme of our ancient romances 
and songs, and speaks of Fenian heroes and 
Fenian poems. Their leader was Finn, or 
Fiona Mac Cumhal, claimed also by the Scot- 
tish Celts, who called him Fingal, as in 
Fingal's Cave. In Gael, is also Fiann = a 
Fingalian, a giant. (Moore : Hist. Ireland , pp. 
135, 140, 141, &c.) The date of Finn Mac 
Cumhal has been fixed hypothetically at a. d. 
213 to 253. but Mr. Skcne’believes that lie and 
his organization belonged to an earlier Irish 
race than that which now inhabits Ireland.] 

A. As subst.(PL): An Jri«h secret society 
which was formed, it is believed, iu 185*, m 
the United States by tlio refugees who crossed 
the Atlantic alter tbe unsuccessful outbreak 
of 1S4S, and had for its object the expulsion of 
the British Government, or even the Saxons 
from Ireland, and the conversion of that 
island iuto an independent republic. Ita 
originator divided it iuto district cluba called 
circles, each with a president called n centre ; 
the whole organization being ruled over by a 
senate, over which a “head centre" presided. 
Ita members had to take an oath before being 
entrusted with its secrets. In January, 1864, 
they began to attract notice in Ireland, and 
the next year some of them were seized and 
imprisoned. Between 1 SG5 and 1$U7 they 
made various outbreaks. In 1866 they cap- 
tured a British vessel, and made a raid into 
Canada, but were defeated by the volunteers 
and censured by President Johnson. In 1867 
they unsuccessfully attempted am attack oo 
Chester Castle in England, made other i jsings, 
and on December 13 blew in the wall of 
Clerkeuwell prison, killing and wounding a 
number of innocent people living in the adja- 
cent houses, A second Fenian laid into 
Canada took place in 1S70. but was repelled 
by the militia. The basis lor all the Fenian 
operations was America, where, in 1S65, GOO 
Feuian representatives held a congress. First 
and last many Fenians were captured and im- 
prisoned by the British Government, most of 
whnm were after a time released. The organi- 
zation seemed to become dormant about 1S74, 
but various persons who had been connected 
with it joined the “ lnvincibles," formed some 
years later for the purpose of assassinating 
government officers or others obnoxious to ita 
members or their chii/fs. [Invincible.] 

B. As adj. : Pertaining or relating to the 
brotherhood described uuder A. ; as, A Fenian 
raid, a Fenian outbreak. 

Fen'-i-an-I§m, s. [Eng., izc. Fenian; -ism.] 
The principles or procedure of the Fenians 
(q.v.). 

•fe'-nix, *fe-nyx, s. [Ph<enix.] 

fenks, s, [Etym. doubtful.] The refuse of 
whale blubber ; it has been used in the manu- 
facture of Prussian bl ue. 

fen'-land-er, s. [Eng. fen ; land ; -er.] An 
inhabitant of the fens. (Fuller: Worthies; 
Lincoln., it. 12.) 

fen'-man, s. [Eng. fen , and Titan..] One who 
lives in the fens. 

"I will not paiut you to the fenmenf —Ad.tms: 
Works. iL 480. 

fen -nee, s. [An Arabic name, prob. corrupted 
from Gr. (gihoinix) = a paliu or date 

tree.] 

Zool. : Canis zerda, a pretty little fox like 
animal, about ten inches long, with a tail of 
about live inches and a quarter. The fur ia 
of a whitish hue, the cheeks large ami the 
snout sharp like those of a fox ; the ears are 
erect, and nearly three inches and a hall long. 
The Fennee is found in the whole ot Africa. 
It builds its nest in trees, and does not bur- 
row. Us food is mostly vegetable. 


b 6 ^; pout, jo^rl; eat, 9ell, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f. 
-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun; -tioa, -sion = zliun. -tious, -eious, -sious — shus. -ble, -die, &c. — bel, del. 
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fen -nel, * fen el, * fen -ell, * fen-yl, 

* fen ylle, s. [AS. Ji not, jinul, Ji a ugle, Jin ute, 
from Lat. foeniculum, fenicvlum , a dimin. 
from fenum, fenum = hay.] 

] lot. : Ftvnicuhtm vulgar e, a fragrant umbel- 
liferous plant, frequently cultivated in gar- 
dens. The flowers are small and yellow, and 
the leaves finely divided. The seeds are car- 
minative, and are employed in medicine. The 
leavea are sometimes used in cookery. 

" AIx>ve the lowly plants It towers, 

Tbe fennel with Its yellow flowers * 

• Longfellow : Oublet of Lift. 

Tf (1) I)og-fennel, Dog's fennel : 

Sot. : Anthemis Cotula. 

(2) Hog's fennel : 

Dot. : Peucedanum officinale. 

(3) Sea fennel : 

Hot. : Vritkvmm muritimum. 

(4) Sow fennel : 

Bot. : Peuceda num officinale. 

(5) Mater fennel ; 

But.: Callitriche verna. ( Britten £ Holland.) 

fennel-flower, s. 

Bot. : A common book-name for (1) Nigella 
damascena, from the deeply-cut jnvoluore of 
tbe flower, which resemble the leaves of fen- 
nel. (Britten £ Holland.) (2) Jfdgrlla sat im, 
an annual uf the Buttercup faunly. It has 
finely-cut leaves, with white or light-blue 
open flowers. The seeds are strongly aromatic, 
and are used in India for putting with woollen 
goods to keep away insects. In Palestine and 
Egypt they are used for flavouring curries. 

fennel fruit, s. 

Phar. : Fceniculi fructus. The mericarp of 
Foeniculum dulce. It contains a light-yellow 
oil, identical with oil of amse. 

fennel giant, s. 

Bot. : Ferula communis. 

fennel -water, s. 

Phar. : Aqua Fceniculi. It is prepared by 
distilliog, till one gallon comes over, two 
gallons of distilled water and one pound of 
bruised sweet fennel-fruit. It is stimulant, 
aromatic, and carminative, aud is used to re- 
lieve flatulence and diminish griping. 

• fen nish, * fen-nlshe, a. [Eng. fen ; -isk.) 
Full of fens ; of the nature of a fen or marsh ; 
marshy. 

"ILtrdlier putrtfyed ajxd corrupted than all the 
fennisht waters m the whole country."— IV hit gift 
Defence, p. 373. 

fen ny, * fen-nle, a. [Eng. fen ; -y.] 

1. Having the nature of a fen or marsh ; 
marshy, boggy, moorish. 

*' Outeof the marryshe and fennie places." — Udal : 
Acte*. $ Li 

2. Full of fens. 

" In fenny Holland and In frnltfal Tweed.'* 

Drydtni: Hind & Panther, i. 209. 

* 3. Inhabiting or growing in fens or 
marshes ; bred in bogs. 

" Fillet of a fenny snake 
In tbe cauldron boil and hake.* 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, Iv. 1, 

• f^n -ny-stonef, s. [Eng. fenny, aud sfoaes.) 

Bot. : Ao unidentified plant. (Bailey.) 

• fen ouil-Iet, $. [Fr. fenouillette.] Fennel- 
water. 

**Weut home to take some fenouillet, I was so sick 
of him."— Svrift: Real Diary, p. 5. 

•fen-owed, a. [Vinnewed.] Mouldy, de- 
cayed, out of date, obsolete. 

*'Tbe foisty and fenowed festival."— Dr. Favour: 
Antiquities Triumphing over Xovelty 11619). p. 334. 

•fen' sive, a. [Eng. fens = defence ; -ive. ] 
defensive. 

“ His band that fensive service had reuded.” 

Stanyhurst ; Virgil ; .Eneid, it SOL 

f@nt, s. [Fr. fente = a slit.] The opening left 
in an article of dress (as in the sleeve of a 
shirt, the Bkirt of a gowu), for convenience in 
putting it on ; a placket. 

*■ Fente of a clothe Fibulatorium fimbria.”— Prompt. 
Pare. 

fen’ u greek, s. [Lat. fienum Grcecum = 
Greek hay.] 

Botany : 

I. Trigomella frnum Groecum, a plant, the 
seeds of which are bitter and mucilaginous, 
and are used in veterinary practice. 


2. The genus Trigonella (q.v.). (Hooker £ 
Arnott; Sir Joseph Hooker, £c.) 

•feed (eo as u), s. [Feud, (2).] 


• fcod'-al (eo as u), a. [Fr.] The same as 

Feudal (q.v.). 

“The grand and fundamental maxim of all feudal 
tenure la this, that all lauds were originally granted 
out by the sovereign, and are therefore holden. either 
mediately or immediately, of thecrowu. ’— Ulackstone : 
Comment., bk. IL, ch. 4. 

* fee dal i ty (eo as u), s. [Fr. feodalite.] 
The feudal system ; feudal tenure ; feudality. 


* feed ary (eo as u), s. [Feudahy.] 

I, Ordinary Ivanguagc : 

1. One who holds lands of a superior by 
feudal tenure. 


2. A confederate. 

“ Senseless bauble. 

Art thou a feodary for this net. aud Jook'st 
Bo virgin like without?" 

UKaketp. : Cymbetinc, 11L 2. 

IT. Old J.aw: An officer of the court of 
wards who was present with the escheator in 
every comity at the finding of offices of lands, 
and who gave evidence for t lie king both as to 
the value and tenure uf the land. 


feo’-da tor-y (eo as u), s. [Feudatory.] 

* feoff, * feffe, * fefe, v.t. [O. Ft. feoff er, 
Jiefer, from Jief = a lief; Low Lat. feoffo.] 

1. To invest with a fief ; to enfeoff' , to give 
or grant a corporeal hereditament to. 

"Men of relygyoo of Normandye also 
He fejfede here mid loiidea." 

Robert of Gloucester, p. 3*8. 

2. To make a present to ; to present. 

“ Feffe false vritneeaea with floryus ynowe.* 

P Plowman. 1,170. 

3. To endow. 

" May God forbid to feffe yon *o with grace.* 

Chaucer : Court of Love. 

* feoff; s. [Feoff, u.] A fief (q.v.). 


feof fee, s. [0. Fr. fcoffe, pa. par. of feoffer = 
to enfeoff.] 

Law : Oue who is enfeoffed or invested with 
a fief. 

"The late earl of Desmond, before bl3 breaking forth 
Into rebelliou, conveyed secretly' all his lauds to 
feoffee* in trust."— Spenser: blate of Ireland. 

feof fer, feof for, s. [O. Fr. feoffor ; Low 
Lat. feoffator.] 

Lot.: Oue who enfeoffs or invests another 
with a fief ; one who grants a fee. 

" Feoffment may be defined the gift of any corporeal 
hereditament to another; he that so gives being called 
the fe ffor aud the person enfeoffed the feoffee.— 
Ulackstone : Comment., bk. ii., ch. 17. 


• feoff ment, 4 feffe ment, s. [O. Fr. 

feofment ; Low Lat. feoffamentum.) 

Law : 

1. The act of granting a feud or fee. 

“Any gift or ffraut of any bouours, castles, lands, or 
other immoveable things, to another iu fee-simple, 
that is. to him aud his heirs for ever, by tbe delivery 
of seisin of tbe thing giveu : when it Is iu writing, it 
is called a deed of feoffment ; aud in every feoffment 
the giver is called the feoffer. feoffator. aud he that 
receiveth by virtue thereof tbe feoffee, feoffatus. The 
proper difference between a feoffer hud a donor is. that 
Che feoffer gives in fee-simple, the douor iu fee- tail." — 
Cowel. 

2. Tbe conveyance or gift of any corporeal 
hereditament to aoother, accompanied by 
actual delivery of possession, as by handing 
over a twig, or a turf. Without such delivery, 
called livery of seisin, the feoffee had at 
common law but a mere estate at will. 

" For many years feoffment* have been little used in 
practice. Tbia kind of conveyauce had tbe effect of 
passing a fee, if purix>rting to do so. even though the 
feoffer had a less estate. It was sometimes used because 
it also destroyed contingent remainders and powers 
appeudant: hut there was this risk, that it might 
create a forfeiture of -the grantor' s estate. HeDce it 
was called a tortious conveyance, while other assur- 
auces. such as bargain and sale, lease and release, were 
styled iuiiocent conveyances, haviug no operation 
beyond paa9iug such estate as the grautor bad to con- 
vey. The statute 8 A 9 Vic.. C 106. however, abolished 
the tortious operation of feoffment* : and enacting, at 
the same time, that corporeal hereditaments should 
lie iu grant as well aa in livery, practically did away 
with livery of seisin ; and removed altogether the 
grounds upon which feoffment* were occasionally 
resorted to. — Ulackstone : Comment., bk. ii., ch. 17. 

3. The instrument or deed by which cor- 
poreal hereditaments are conveyed. 

*feoh, s. [Fee.] 


* feond, s. [Fiend.] 

* fe or, s. [O. Fr.. ltal., A Port, fera, from 
Lat. forum = a market.] Price, value. 

"Sete fear of thine luue.*— An cren Riwle, p. 398. 


* fe or, a. &. adv. [Far.) 

* feorthe, a. [Fourth.) 

* feower, a. k a. [Four.] 

* fer, a. & (ulv. [Far ] 

* feorm, * feorme, s. [A.S. feorm. fearm*-=* 
food, goods, use, advantage.] [Farm.] 

Jmw: A certain portion of the produce of 
land, due by a grantee to the lord according to 
the terms of the charter. (Wharton.) 

*fe ra clous, a. [Lat .ferax (genit. feracis ) 
from fero = to bear.J Bearing, fruitful, pro- 
ductive. 

“ Like an oak 

Nursed on feractou* Algid urn.* 

Thmuon: Liberty. 11L 3*3. 

* fe-r&f'-l -ty, s. [I>at. feracitas, from ferax 
(genit. feracis) = fruitful.] Fruitfulness, fer- 
tility, productiveness. 

“Such writer* Instead of brittle w>uld say fragile. 
Instead of fruitfulness ferarityf—lStatlle : Element* 
q f Monti ,'icimre, pt. iv., cb. L. J 3. 

fer'-®, s, pi. [Lat.] 

Zool. : The name given by Linnaeus to one 
of liis orders of Mammalia. He included 
under it the genera Phoca, Cams, Fdis, 
Viverra, Mustela, Ursus, Didelphia, Talpa, 
Surex, and Erinaceus. These are now divided 
among the orders Carnivora, Marsupialia, and 
Inscctivora. 

feme naturao, phrase. Of a wild nature 
or state. (Applied, in law, to animals living 
in a wild state, as deer, hares, pheasants, 
&c.,as distinguished from animals which are 
domesticated, as the cow, fowls, &c.) Pro- 
perty in animals ferae naturae, is only qualified, 
not absolute. 

fer'-al (1), a. [Lat. fer(a) (sc. bestia) — a wild 
beast; -a?.] Relating to or in any manner 
connected with the geuera enumerated under 
Fer<e (q.v.). 

" Like feral carnivora, primitive man made use of 
caves, as do certain savage races of the present day 
Lindsty J find in the Lower AnimaU, L 40. 

* fer'-al (2), a. [Lat feralis ; Fr. feral ; ItaL 

ferula'] 

1. Pertaining to funerals ; funereal. 

2. Fatal, deadly. 

" Feral plagues, devourers, common executioner* of 
human kind "—Burton : Democritus To the Reader, 
p. 33. 

fer' ber-ite, s. [Named after R. Ferber, of 
Gera, and Eng. sutf. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : A massive granular mineral of & 
black colour, found in Southern Spain, io 
argillaceous schist with quartz. Hardness, 
4— 4 '50 ; sp. gr. 6'8-7*I. 

* ferd, * fered, pa. par. [Fear, v.) 

* ferd, * ferde, pret. k pa. par. [Fare. 

* ferd, a. [IceL fiorda. ] Fourth. 

" Skars on the ferd day at monie did I aspl* 

Hie from the wallis croppis It*Uie." 

Douglas : Virgd, 175, 41k 

* ferd (I), 4 ferde (1), s. [M. H. Ger. gevaerde. ) 

1. Fear, terror. 

"Tbeone euch & ferde on hem fel.* 

E. Eng. AUit. Poem t; Patience. 21*. 

2. Force, ardour. 

"It was our great desire to have at once been at 
bandy-strokes, well understanding that the ferd of our 
hot spirits could not long abide In edge ‘—Baillic: 
Letters, L 170. 

* ferd (2), 4 faard, * ferde (2), s. [A.S. ferd, 
fyrd ; O. Fris. ferd; O. S. fard ; O. H. Ger. 
fart; lcel. ferdh ; Sw. fard ; Dan. feerd] A 
company, a body of men. 

*' Robert that was of al the ferd mayster." 

Havelok. 2, SSL 

fer'-de lan^e, s. [Fr.= iron of a lance — i.e., 
lance- head.] 

Zool. : The Yellow Viper of Martinique, 
Bothrops lanceolatus. It belongs to the Cro- 
talidie or Rattlesnake family. It is fouod^ in 
the sugar plantations of Brazil and the West 
Indian Islands, and is exceedingly poisooous. 
It attains a length of five to seven feet. The 
tail ends in a homy spike. When in pursuit 
of its prey it can spring to a great distance. 

•ferd fol, * feerd-ful, c. [Eng. ferd (1) 
s. ; -/u /(?)-] 

1. Full of fear or terror; afraid, timid ;fearfuL 
"Who Is * ferdful man and of gastful bertc?”— 
Wycliffe : Deut . xx. t. 
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2. Causing fear or terror; to l>e feared or 
dreaded. 

"Who Is thee lllk, worschlpftil In holynes. feerdful 
and preleable?"— W'yclijfe: Select Work*, lit. 21. 

* ferd'- ful - ness, * ferd - ful - nesse, s. 

[Eng. ferdfui ; -ness.) Frightfulness, dread- 
ful ness. 

“YVondrynge at the fer&fulnene o i tbo thliigls 
whlche thin Iglien schulen &e."—\VycUJfe : Dent. 

xxvlii. 34. 

* fer' di grew(ew asu), s. [Farthingale.] 

"ferd'-layk, s. [Ferd(1), s.] Fear. 

“Thai auld in grete ferdlayk he broght." 

Uampole : Prieke of Conscience, 0,427. 

•ferd-iy, *ferd-ly, a. & adv. [Eng. ferd 
(1), s. ; -ly.] 

A. As adj. : Frightful, dreadful. 

“ Tiiia fer dig fester wolde never me froo." 

Nugae Poelicae, p. 6S. 

B. As adv. : Fearfully. 

* ferd -ness, * ferd nes, * ferde-nesse, s. 

[Eng. ferd; -ness. ] Fear, dread, terror. 

” For ferdnex he turned ogayne." 

Legend of Holy Food, p. 122. 

•ferd wit, * ferd wite, s. [A.S. ferdwite, 
fyrdwite.] 

1. A fine or penalty imposed on persons for 
neglecting or refusing to join in a military 
expedition. 

2. The penalty for manslaughter in the army. 

•fere (1), s. [Fear, s.) 

* fere (2), * feir, feere, s. [A.S. gefera .] A 
companion, a partner, a fellow. 

He wod into the water, his feren him bysyde." 

Political Songs, p. 217. 

II In fere : Together ; in company or society. 

“ We be fewe br hides her in fere." 

Chaucer : Cuckoo <fc Nightingale \ 27S. 

•fere (3), s. [O. Fris. fere ; Icel. /cm’.] An 
opportunity. 

To don hemm god aghgh affterr thine fere." 

Ormulum. 4,428. 

•fere (1), s. [Fire, s.) 

•fere (5), s . [Etym. doubtful.] A puny or 
dwarfish person 

•fere, •feore, a. [A.S. fere ; Icel. feerr; 
Sw. & Dan. for.] Sound, strong, vigorous, 
uninjured. 

“ A1 hale and fere men laand tbair fee." 

Cursor Afundi. $.006. 

* fere (1), v. [Fear, v .] 

•fere (2), v. [Fare, r.) 

fer' e tor-y, S. [Lat. feretrum = a bier or 
litter ; fero — to bear, to carry ; Gr. Qepcrpor 
( pheretron ), from ^»€pu» (phew) — to bear, to 
carry.] The bier or shrine containing the 
relics of saints borne in processions, which was 
usually done upon their feast-days, as a token 


FERETORY. 

of gratitude in times of public rejoicing, or to 
obtain some favour in seasons of calamity. The 
type of a feretory is a coffin, but the form is 
usually that of a ridged chest, with a roof-like 
top, generally ornamented with pierced work, 
with the sides and top engraved and enamelled, 
and sometimes having images in high relief. 
It was made of the precious metals, wood, or 
ivory. 

"The upper part of tbis feretory was all covered 
with plate of the purest gold.”— Keepe ; Afonumenta 
Wctlmonastcnensia, p. 137. 

• fer - forth, * fer - forth - ly, adv. [Far- 

FORTH, FARFORTHLY.] 

fer'-gus-on-ite, s. [Named after Robert 
Ferguson, of Kaith, and Eng. suff. -ite (Min.) 
(q.V.).] 


Min. : A brownish-black, subtraiisluceut or 
opaque mineral, found near Cape Farewell in 
Greenland, disseminated in quartz, and also 
at Ytterby in Sweden. Hardness, 5*5-6 ; sp. 
gr. 5*8. 

• fer hede, s. [Mid. Eng. fere (2), a., and auff. 
-hede, -hood.] Company. 

“ As he weiirte In bisferhede 
Toward the hivtail.' Fobert of Gloucester, p. lie. 

•fer i, s. [Ferry, s.] 

fer -i-80, s. pi. [Lat.] 

Romm A ntiq. : Public holidays, during 
which all labour ceased, and all judicial and 
political proceedings were suspended. The 
ferur were divided into two classes, fericc pub- 
lico \ or general holidays, and fer Ue private, or 
private holidays, observed by certain families 
or individuals only in commemoration of some 
particular occurrence to them or their ances- 
tors. On these days the temples were visited, 
and prayers and sacrifices offered, and as 
public games formed an important feature in 
the worship of the gods, the terms ludi (games) 
and ferue were frequently employed as syno- 
nymous. 

• fer' i al, * fer i ale, * fer i all, * fer-l- 
ell, * ’fer-y-ale, «. [Lat. feriulis , from 
feritr = holidays ; Fr. ferial; Sp. & Port. 
ferud , ltal. feriale.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Pertaining to holidays ; o 
the nature of a holiday. 

*' They did lenru to dnuce and to sing, and to play 
on instruments ou the ferial days.”— Dugdale: Grig, 
Judic., ch. Iv. 

2. Scots Law : Applied to those days during 
which it wa3 not lawful for courts to be held 
or any judicial steps taken. 

"Within feryale tyme ou gude Wedniaday In Pas- 
aione woulk." — Act. Audit (au. 1471), p. 16. 

• fer - 1 - a - tien, s. [Lat. feriatus = keeping 
holiday ; fericc = holidays.] A keeping holi- 
day ; a cessation from labour. 

“Brown has words still uiore extraordinary as/erto- 
tion for keeping holiday, dedeutitiou for falling the 
teeth, &c." — Beattie : Moral Science, pt. iv„ ch. i., § 3. 

• fer - ie, * fer ye, s. [O. Fr. ferie, foirie ; 
Lat. fericc.] A holiday, a feast. 

" These ben the ferie* of the Lord, wbiche ye schulen 
clepe booli.”— Wycliffe : Levit. xxiii. 2. {Pur-vey.) 

• fer 1- en, v.t. [Ferry*, v.) 

• fer'-i-ent, o. [Lat. feriens, pr. par. of ferio 

= to strike.] Striking, beating. (Ash.) 

• fer ine, a. & s. [Lat. ferinus , from fera = 
a wild beast.] 

A. As adj . ; Wild, savage, untamed. 

“The only difficulty Is touching tho^e ferine, noxious, 
aud untatueable beasts ; as lions, tigers, wolves, bears." 
~Hule ; Origin of Mankind, p. 202. 

B. As subst. : A wild beast. 

• fer- ine -ly, adv. [Eng .ferine; -ly.] In 
the manner of wild beasts ; like a wild beast. 

fer -ine- ness, s. [Er\g. ferine ; -ness.) Savage- 
ncss, wildness. 

" A ferine aud necessitous kind of life, . . . would as- 
similate the uext generation to barbarism and Jerine- 
ucssf—Uale : Origin of AJ unkind, p. PJ7. 

Ferin'-ghee, Fer-m' gee, s. [A corrupt, 
of Frank (q.v.V] The name given by the 
Hindus to the English and other Europeans. 
It appears to have arisen at the period when 
the French seemed more likely than the 
British to obtain empire in India, and were 
more talked of by the natives. Now the tvord 
is used chiefly of the English, and is 
intended to be disrespectful rather than com- 
plimentary. 

fer'-i-6, s. [A word of no etymology.) 

Logic: A mode in the first figure of syllo- 
gisms, in Yvhich the Middle Term is made the 
subject of the Major and the predicate of the 
Minor premiss, it is composed of a Universal 
Negative, a Particular Affirmative, and a Par- 
ticular Negative, e.g., 

(fEr) No A is B. 
ill Some C i* A. 
iO| Some C is not B. 

fer'-i-so, fer i son, s. [A word of no etymo- 
logy. 

Logic : A mode in the third figure of syllo- 
gisms, in which the Middle Term is the sub- 
ject both of the Major and the Minor Premises. 
Ferjso differs from Felapton in that that the 
Minor Premiss is a Particular instead of a 
Universal Affirmative. 


* fer -i-ty, s. [Lit. feritas, from ferns — wild, 
fierce.] Fierceness, wildness, savage uesa. 

“ Those who use to eat or drink blood are apt to 
degenerate Into ferity and cruelty.”— Tag lor : Rule of 
Ctnitcienee, bk. It. ch. U. 

* fer lae, * fear lac, s. [Eng. fer, fear, and 
./«c.] Fear, dread. 

" Fcondes hablwtb farlac ant eugb** of thin eie.' 

St. Mnrheret. p 10. 

• fer lie, fere'-ljr, a. & s. [Ferly al 

• fer'-lie, v.i. [Ferlv, v.) 

• fer ling. s. [Norm. Fr.] 

1. A farthing. 

2. A quarter of a ward in a horougli. 

fer ly, * fer 11, * fer lleh * fer-liehe, 
fer lie, * fer Iyehe, * fer like, * feer- 
liche, * feer Ii, * feor liehe, s., Sc adv. 
t A.S. fevrfic (a.), ftcrlice (adv.) ; IceL farligr 
(a.), fdrliqa (adv.).] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Dreadful. 

“Thus wr# that ferli fight flneh^d that time." 

H'fWiam of Paterae. 3.934. 

2. Wonderful ; causing wonder or amaze- 
ment ; strange. 

" Wha herkened ever swilk a ferly thing t’ 

Chaucer C. T„ 4.17L 

B. As subst . ; Something wonderful, amaz- 
ing, or surprising ; a tvorider. 

"Moclie folk him folwetl tliat/erfi to behold. 1 ' 

William of Palerne, 8,280. 

C. As adverb: 

1. Dreadfully. 

“ The rayn ferly flayed that folk." 

K. Eng. A It it. Poem t; Cleanness, 960. 

2. Wonderfully, surprisingly. 

“ 1 wille you telle tythiiiga/crb/ geode. 11 

Towuefey Afytteriet . p. 49. 

•fer'-ly, * fer -lie, v.i. [Ferly, a.] To 
wonder. 

• fer' ly ful, a. [Eng. ferly ; - ful(l).j Won- 
derful, strange. 

“There nferlyful folke I fomlr " 

Destruction of Troy, 13,306. 

* fer'-ly-ly, adv. [Eng. ferly; -ly.] Wonder- 
fully. 

“He watz ferlyly fayn. 11 

E. Eng. Allit. Poems ; Cleanness, 962. 

• ferm, a. [Finw.] 

* ferm, s. [Farm, s.] 

•fer -ma~ 9 ie, * fer-ma eye, s. [O. Fr. 

farmacie ; Gr. 4>app.a/ma (pharmakeia), from 
<j>dp{jLaKov (pharmakon) = a drug.) [Phar- 
macy.] A medicine, a drug, a preparation. 

11 Fermacye* of berhea. 1 ' Chaucer : C. T , 2,711 

•ferme, s. [Farm, s.) 

* ferme, a. [Firm, a.) 

fer'-ment, s. & a. [Lat. ferme ntum, or fervi- 
uientum , from ferveo — to boil, to be agitated; 
Fr. ferment; Sp., Port., & ltal. fermento. 1 
A, As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) In the same sense as II. 

(2) A gentle internal motioa or boiling of 
the constituent parts of a fluid. 

11 Down to the low eat lees the ferment ran.' 1 

Thomson; Cattle of Indolence, ii. 30. 

2. Fig. : A state of commotion, agitation, 
or disturbance. 

11 He had no sooner entered on his functions than all 
Paternoster Row and Little Britain were in a ferment." 
—Afarauhiy: Hist. Eng., ch. xix. 

II. Chem. : Ferments are substances w’hich 
cause fermentation (q.v.). They are of two 
kinds : (1) Chemical, or unorganized, as dias- 
tase, einulsin, myrosin, the ferment of the 
pancreas, &c. ; (2) Physiological, or organized, 
such as yeast, mycoderms, microzymes, bac- 
teria, *fcc. A mode of distinguishing between 
the two is afforded by tbe action of chloro- 
form, which kills the latter, but does not pro- 
duce any alteration in the former. TbtLS 
chloroform arrests the fermentation of sugar, 
but does not interfere with the action of emul- 
sin or amygdalin. Unorganized ferments may 
be extracted from the vegetable and animal 
organs in which they occur by means of gly- 
cerine. Thus diastase may be extracted fron 
germinating wheat and barley, einulsin from 
SYveet almonds, and animal sugar, forming 
ferment, from the glands which produce it. 
The ferment may be precipitated from the 
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glycerine solution by alcohol, and purified by 
repeated solution and precipitin ion. Tlie 
ferment of the pancreas acts on 11 brine at 
yG\ It is said that organized Ferments have 
been produced by spontaneous generation in 
organic liquids (Bastian, in /'roe. Hoy. Soc. y 
xxv. 149), but careful experiments have shown 
that the genus of these ferments are Moating 
in the air. Borax appears to prevent fermen- 
tation, and has been recommended fur pre- 
serving meat from putrefaction (Watts: Diet. 
Uiem. t supp. iii. 

B. As adj. : (See the compound). 


ferment-oils, s. pi. 

Chem. : Volatile oils produced by the fer- 
mentation of various plants, not originally 
contained therein, and different from the oils 
which are extracted from tiie unfennented 
plants by distillation with water. They were 
known to the alchemists, and by them desig- 
nated quintessences. Ferment-oils are for 
the most pm t more soluble in water than 
ordinary volatile oils. They are generally 
formed by allowing the flowcring-pluut to fer- 
ment in vi ' ter ; the liquid ia distilled when 
the fermentation is ended, and the. oil ex- 
tracted from the distillate by shaking it with 
ether, which dissolves the oil ; the ether ts 
then allowed to evaporate off. (IFaffs; Diet. 
Chem.) 

fer ment', v.t. & i . [Lat. fermento, from fer- 
mentnm, horn ferveo — to boil, to be agitated ; 
Ft. fermenter ; Sp .fermentar; Ital. fermentare.] 


A. Transitive: 


]. To cause or excite fermentation in. 

"A looimt iukI wpII fermented earth.” — lip. Hall r 
german (Jan. 2l». 162o). 

2. Fig. : To excite, to agitate, to heat, to 
#arm, to excite. 

•• Ye vigorous swains 1 while youth ferments your 

And purer spirits swell the sprightly flood, 

Jww range the bills." Pope: ll'intiior Forest, 193. 

B. Intransitive : 


L Lit. • To be in a state of fermentation ; 
to effervesce; to undergo sensible internal 
motion, as the constituent parts of a fluid. 

2. Fig. : To he in a state of ferment ; to be 
agitated, heated, warmed, or excited, as hy 
violent emotions. 

•• We tike the skull up, and muse over the frolic 
and dancing, with which that empty bowlonce /cr- 
mented.' —Thackeray ■ English Humourists, lect. u. 


* fer ment a toil i ty, s. [Eng. ferment; 

ability i The quality or state of being fer- 
mentahle ; capability of fermentation. 

* fSr-xnent'-a-ble, a. [Eng. ferment ; -afc&.J 
Tliat may or can be fermented ; capable of 
fei mentation. 


* fer-men'-tal, a. [Eng ferment; -al.) Hav- 
ing the power or property of causing fermen- 
tation. 

•• Cucumbers, being waterish, fill the veins with 
crude aud » mdy aeroslties, that contain little salt or 
spirit, and debilitate the vital aridity and fermental 
faculty of the stomach. '—Broume: Vulgar Errours. 
bk. ii„ cb. vii. 

* Fer-ment-ar'-i-ans, s. pi [Eng. ferment ; 
-arta?i.J The Christians of the Greek Church, 
so called by the Latins on account of their 
using fermented bread in the Eucharist, (Ash.) 

* ffer-ment-ar'-i-ous, o. [Eng. ferment ; 
•arious.) Belonging to fer ■mentation. (Cole.) 


*fer' men-tate, v.t. [Lat. fermentatus, pa. 
par. of fermento.) To leaven. 

"The largest part of the Lords were fermmtated 
with an anti-episcopal sourness.”- Ha chet . Life of 
Wdhams, n. IVa. 


for men ta'-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. fer- 
menUitiis, pa. j»ar. of fermento — to ferment ; 
Sp. ferments ic io n ; I tal . ferine ntazionc. ) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit.: In the same senae as II. 

2. Fig. : A state of excitement, agitation, or 
commotion of spirit ; a ferment. 

II. Chem. : Alcoholic fermentation was known 
to the ancients, and is the change which sugar 
undergoes under the influence of yeast Before 
fermentation takes place, cane sugar is trans- 
formed into glucose, thus, CjoHooO^-fH^O = 
2C c ll 12 0 6 . About 95 per cent, of the glucose 
is converted into alcohol, CpHioOg =: 2COo -f 
2GdI 5 *OH. Of the other 5 per cent., about 1 
part is used by the growth of veast, the other 
4 parts are converted into succinic acid, 
glycerine, carbonic acid, aud free hydrogen : a 


larger quantity of these sccuodary products 
Is former 1 if the fermentation is slower, or is 
made with more exhausted and in inure yeaat. 
Fermentation taken place most readily at about 
24“ to 30*. The saccharine liquid becomes tur- 
bid, gives otl'COo, ami hecomes warmer than the 
air: when the evolution of CO.j ceases, the 
yeast or ferment, Torvnla ccrevistte, separates 
from the liquid which now contains alcohol, 
glyeeriue, and succinic acid in the place of the 
sugar. A small quantity of acetic acid is 
always formed, probably from the decomposi- 
tion of the yeast. Most of the natural aac- 
charine juices, as beet-root, Potato, and grape 
juice, when fermented, yield small quantities 
of alcohols, homologous with ei hylic alcohol, 
forming Fusel nil (q.v.), which cou tains propyl, 
butyl, nn.l amyl alcohols, also a small quantity 
of caprioic, amanthyl. and caprylic alcohols. 
These may be produced probably not from glu- 
cose, but from some other substances present in 
tlm juice, or from glucose by the action of special 
ferments ; an iucrease of yeast takes place 
when the liquid contains a nitrogenous aub- 
atance ; the action of yeast on sugar is pre- 
vented by tou great concentration of the liquid. 
The presence of chemical compounds, as 
silver nitrate, soluble salts of lead, iron, cop- 
per, tannin, creosote, phenol, alcohol when its 
strength is above *J0 per cent., and oxalic acid, 
hinders fermentation. 

r (I) Butyric fermentation : 

Chem. : The conversion of lactic acid, &c., 
into butyric acid, due to the presence of 
Vihrio, according to Pasteur. 

(2) Lactic fermentation: 

Chem. : The conversion of sugar into lactic 
add, said to be due to the presence of Peni- 
cillium glancum. It takes place when 2 g.ilh ms 
of milk are mixed with six pounds of raw 
sugar, 12 pints of water, 8 ounces of putrid 
cheese, and 4 lbs. of zinc white ; the mixture 
is kept at a temperature of 30“ for some weeks. 

1 f the fermentation is allowed to go further, the 
lactic acid, CH 3 *CH OH‘CO OH, is converted 
into butyric acid, CH 3 'CH 2 ‘CH 2 'CO'OH. 

(3) Mucous fermentation: 

Chem. : The conversion of sugar into man- 
nite, C fi H 12 0*, gmu, C lv H 2 o0 lrt , and carbonic 
acid, COo, uuder the influence of a peculiar 
ferment. 

(4) Tannous fermentation : 

Chem. : The conversion of tannin, in a solu- 
tion of galls, into gallic acid, CrH-ioO^ + O 12 
= 3 C 7 H 6 O s + t>C0 2 + 2H 2 0. The conversion 
of alcohol into acetic acid’is due to slow oxida- 
tion, as the presence of a ferment is not re- 
quired, but it takes place rapidly in the pre- 
sence of Mycodtrma oceti, in a solution con- 
taining 10 per cent, of alcohol, at a temperature 
between 20* and 30*. 

fer men'-ta-tive a. [Fr. fermentalif; Sp. 
& ItaL femientativo.) 

L Causing or haring the power to cause 
fermentation. 

•• AroiQAtic.il spirits destroy by their fermentatiee 
heat. —Arbut'i ><ot : On Aliments, ch. v. 

2. Consisting in fermentation. 

**It is not a ferment at it e process.’'— Pa ley : Hat. 
Ideology, cb. x. 

fer men -ta-tive-ness, s. [Eng. fermenta- 
tive; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
fermentative. 

* fer-men-tes'-^i'ble, s. [Lat. fermentesco , 
incept, from fermento = to ferment.] A body 
or substance capable of fermentation. 

fer-ment -ing, pr. par., a., As. [Ferment, v.] 
A. A B. .4s pr. par. £ parlicip. odj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The state of fermentation. 

fermenting-square, s. 

Brewing : An oblong or square shallow vat 
in which wort is fermented. 

fermenting-vat, s. A tank or tun in 
which wort is placed to undergo the fermenta- 
tion resulting from the addition of the yeast 
Certain &< raugements for keeping the liquid 
at the desired temperature in the heat of sum- 
mer or cold in winter are added in some cases. 

* fer'-mcr-ere, s. [Low Lat. (in)/?murri«, 
from inftrmaria — an infirmary ; Lat. infirmus 
= weak, sickly : in pref. negative, and firmus= 
strong. ] The person in a religious house who 
had charge of the infirmary. 


* fer'-mer le, * fer mer-y, * fer mcr-ye, 

fer mor y, s. (Fr. enftrmeru ; Sp. enfrr- 
meria ; Fort, enjemuirui ; Ital. iufermrria, 
from lvow Lat. ivjirimria, from Lat. infirm. us 
=s weak, mckly.] An infirmary. 

'* Fenner ye. Injlrmnrsa." — Prompt. Pare. 

* fer' -mil -let, *. [O. IT., ditnin. of firmed = 
a clasp, from fermer sb to make fast or firm.] 
A buckle, a clasp. 

"Ttaos* utonc* vk*>re unstained or stayed by buckle* 
and fermUieti of gold for more lirmnw*.”— Itonrte: 
Hist, of ikptuuglnt, p. i'J. 

* fer mour, 1 . [Farmer.] 

fern, *feme, t. [A.S. ftarn ; cogn. with 
Dut. varen ; O. H. Ger. form, farn ; Ger. 
/am.] 

I. Botany: 

(1) Gen. : The Filical Alliance, consisting of 
vascular Acrogeua, with marginal or dorsal 
one-celh'd spore-cases, usually aurrouiided by 
an elastic ring ; spores of ouly one kind. 
(Lindley.) Ferns are leafy plants, springing 
from a rhizome, which creeps below or on the 
surface nf the ground, or rises into the air 
like the trunk of a tree. This trunk doea 
not taper, but is of equal diameter at both 
ends. It is covered hy a hard, cellular, fibrous 
rind ; its wood, when any is present, consists 
of large, acalanform or dotted ducts ; the 



vernation of the leaves is circinate, their vena- 
tion often dichotomous. Reproductive organs, 
consisting of apore-cases, arising from the 
veins on the lower surface of the leaves or 
from their margins. The collection of seeds 
are called sori. Most ferns are comparatively 
small, whilst some tree-ferns reach seventy five 
feet high. The closest affinities of ferns is with 
Lycopodiaceae. Seventy-five genera and about 
2 500 species are known. Lindley divided 
them into three orders: Ophioglossacete, Poly 
jiodiaceae, and Dameaceae (q.v.). The last- 
named order is now generally called Marat- 
tiacese (q.v.). The three are thus distin- 
guished : Opliioglnssaces have the fructiri ca- 
tions marginal, on rachiform fronds ; Marat- 
tiaceae have the fructifications dorsal on flat 
leafy fronds ; Polypodiace^e have the spore- 
cases not valvate, rarely somewhat two- vari ed 
vertically. The last has jointed spore-cases, 
the first two have noue. 

(2) Spec. : The order Polypod iaceie. It con- 
tains all the Filical Alliance, with the ex- 
ception of a few abnormal genera. 

2. Pal (eo-hot. : The fronds of ferns or their 

impressions are frequently met with, snd in a 
beautiful state of pieservation. In some cases 
even the form of the sori has been preserved. 
Ferns are known from about trie middle of 
the Silurian period. They became more 
numerous during the Devonian period ; tree- 
ferns (Psaroniu3 and Cyclopteris) appearing 
amongst the rest. Ferns are quite a notable 
feature of Cariwmiferous vegetation. There 
are l»oth herbaceous and tice-fems. The 
genera of the former are numerous. The most 
important ar<* Sphenopteris, Pecopteris, Xeu- 
ropteris, Cyclopteris, The ferns of the 

Permian system are less numerous: thej 
generally resemble those of the Carboniferous. 
Ferns abound again in the Oolitic rocks, af.er 
which they lose their relative importance as 
plants of higher organization multiply. 

3. Pharm. : Fdiz mas , Male Fern, the dried 

rhizome of Aspidium Filix mas. It should 
be collected in aununer. It is of a greenish- 
brown color externally, >el • \m 11 : me 

taste is at first sweet, then bitter ; the powder 
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Is yellowish -green. It is used to form Ex- 
tract um Filicis Liquidum , fern in fine powder 
two pounds extracted with eighty ttuid ounces 
of ether. It is anthelmintic, ond is employed 
to expel tapeworms. 

fern-bracken, s. 

Bot. : Nephrodium Filix mas . 


fern-owl, s. 

Zool.: The Nightjar or Goatsucker, Capri- 
mulgus curopatus. 

fern -seed, s. The seeds or spores of 
ferns ; these were ia former times supposed 
to possess supernatural virtues or powers, 
such as rendering a person in visible. 

" I had 

No medicine, sir. to go invisible, 

Ho fern-seed in my pocket." 

£cn Jons { tn : N&c /wi, i* 1* 

fern -Shaw, s. Fern-brake or fern- 
thicket. (Browning : Flight of the Duchess.) 


•feme, a. & adv. [A.S. fym ; 0 Sax. fern, 
forn, fum; O. H. Ger. firni ; Goth, fairn is.] 
A. vis odj. : Former, past. 


'• Fare w el al the auowgb of feme ye re." 

Chaucer : Trail ut A Creiiida. V. 1,176. 


B. vis adv. : Formerly, before. 

* The kyndnesse that royn evereristene 
Kldde me ferny ere." V. Plowman, S.S53. 


fern'-er-y. s - [Eng. f tTU A place 

where ferns are artificially grown. 


ferns' mund, [Eng. fern, and Lat. osmufi- 
da.) A fern, Oman da regalis. (Markham, in 
Naves; Britten & Holland.) 


fern tl-ele, farn-tie-kle, * fern-tyk- 
ylle, s. [Eng. fern, and tickle.) A spot on 
the skin resembling the seed of a fern ; a 
fleck le. 

tom y, fern-ie, a. [Eng./ern; -y.] 

1. Full of, or overgrown with ferns. 

" And see ye not that bntmy road, 

That winds about the ferule brae?" 

Scoff : Thomas the Rhymer, i. 

2. Resembling or having the characteristics 
of fern. 

* fe-ro9'-i-ent, s. [Lat. ferox (genit. ferocis) 
= fierce.] Fierce, ferocious. 

"Vainly exhausting their ferocient spirit*.” — 
(iauden: Tears of the Church, p. 142. 


fS-ro9 v i-fy, v t. [Lat. ferox (genit. ferocis) — 
fierce, and facio (pass. Jio) = to make.] To 
make fierce or ferocious. 


fe-ro‘ eious, a. [Fr. feroce, from Lat. ferox 
(genit. ferocis); Ital .feroce; Sp. & Port, feroz.) 

1. Fierce, savage, wild, ravenous. 

"The lyon. a fierce and ferocious animal, hath young 
ones hut seldome, and but one at ft time."— Browns * 
Vulgar Erroura, bk. iii., cb. xvi. 

2. Indicating or expressive of ferocity. 

" Each ferocious feature grim with oore." 

Pope : Jtunciad, ii. 828. 

3. Infuriated. 

"The humbled power of * ferocious enemy."— Lowth 
Lect xiii. 


fg ro Cious-ly, adv. [Eng. ferocious; -hj.) 
In a ferocious or aavags manuer ; with ferocity. 


fe-ro*-elous-ness, s. (Eng. ferocious ; -ness.] 
The quality of being ferocious ; ferocity ; 
savage fierceness. 

fe-ro9 l-ty, S. [Fr. ferocite, from Lat. feroc- 
ifas, from ferox (genit. ferocis) = fierce, from 
ferns = wild.] The state of being ferocious; 
aavagencss, fierceness, wildness, fury. 

"No kindness will tauie the sullen ferocity of a 
priesthood ."— Macaulay Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 

TI Crabb thus discriminates between fero- 
cious, fierce, and savage : " Ferocity marks the 
untamed character of a cruel disposition : 
fierceness has a greater mixture of pride and 
anger in it, the word fiers in French being 
taken for haughtiness : savageness marks a 
more permanent, but not so violent a senti- 
ment of either cruelty or anger as the two 
former. Ferocity and fierceness are in common 
applied to the brutes, to designate their natural 
tempera : savage is mostly employed to desig- 
nate the natural temper of man, when uncon- 
trolled by the force of reason and a sense of 
religion. In an extended application of these 
terms, they bear the same relation to each 
othei : the countenance may be either fero- 
cious, fierce, or savage, according to circum- 
stances. A robber who spends his life in the 
act of unlawfully shedding blood acquires a 


ferocity of countenance : a soldier who follows 
a predatory and desultory mode of warfare 
betrays the licentiousness of his calling and 
hia undisciplined temper In the fierceness of 
his countenance : the tyrant whoso enjoyment 
consists in inflicting misery on his dependants 
or subjects evinces the sameness of his temper 
by the savage joy with which he witnesses their 
groaus and tortures." (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

fe-ro -m a, s. [Sec def. 1.] 

1. Roman Myth. : A goddess, commonly 
ranked among the rural divinities, and wor- 
shipped with great solemnity both by the 
Sabines and the Latins, but more especially 
by the former. 

2. Astron. : An asteroid, the 72nd found. 
It was discovered by Peters, on Jan. 9, 1802. 

3. Bot. : A genus of Auraotiaeeae (Citron - 
worts), the order to which the orange belongs. 
The only known species is the Wood-apple or 
Elephant-apple (Feronia clephantum). It is a 
large and handsome tree, with pinnate leaves, 
and a large grey fruit with a very hard rind 
It grows in India, where the native practi- 
tioners consider the young leaves, which when 
bruised have a smell like anise, stomachic and 
carminative. 

4. Entom. : A genus of Coleoptera, belonging 
to the section Pentamera, aod family Carabidae. 

fer’- 03 h, s. [Hind, furosh.) An Indian servant 
in charge of tents, furoiture, «ke. He is ex- 
pected to sweep the ground and spread carpets. 
(Joffur Shurrecf <£ Herklots.) 

* fer'- ous, a. [Lat. /eras.) Wild, savage. 

"To cbnae away those feraus and indomitable 
creatures that infested the land."— Wilton : Life of 
James I. 

fer'-ran-duie, s. & a. [Fr ] 

A. vis substantive : 

Fabric: A mixed stuff of ailk and other 
materials. It probably resembled poplin. 

B. As adj. : Made of tlio stuff described 
in A. ( Pepys : Diary, Jan. 28, 1662-3.) 

* fer-ra'-ra, a. [For etym. see def.] 

Old Armour : A broadsword of especial 
excellence, named after Andrea Ferrara, a 
famous swordsmith. 

H Andrea Ferrara : The same as Ferrara 
( q.v.). 

" ‘ The blade,' laid the Prince, * in a genuine Andrea 
Ferrara-"— Scott : Waoerley, ch- xL 

fer-rar-i-a, s. [Named after J. B. Ferrari, 
nn Italian botanist.] 

Bot.: A genus of bulbous plants from the 
Cape of Good Hope. They belong to the 
natural order Iridaceae. 

* fer -ra-ry, s. [Eng. ferrum = iron.] [Far- 
mERY.") The art of working in iron. ( Chap - 
via u : Homer ; Iliad xvi . ) 

fer'-rate, s. [Eng. fcrr(um) ; auff. -ate (Chem.). ] 
Chem. : A salt of ferric acid, H^FeO*. The 
free acid has not been obtained. When a 
mixture of four parts of dry potassium nitrate 
and one part of pure ferric oxide, Fe 2 O s , 
is heated to full redness for an hour in a 
covered crucible, and the resulting brown 
mass treated with ice-cold water, a deep 
violet-red coloured solution of potassium 
ferrate, K 2 Fe04. ia obtained. Potassium 
ferrate is also prepared by passing chlorine 
gas through a strong solution of potassium 
hydrate in which recently precipitated ferric 
oxide is suspended. The potassium ferrate is 
precipitated as a black powder, which may be 
drained on a porous tile. A solution of potas- 
sium ferrate decomposes, oxygen being liber- 
ated, and hydrated ferric oxide is precipitated. 
Ferrate of barium, BaFeO^ is obtaiued by 
adding BaClo, barium chloride, to a solution of 
the potassium salt. It is a deep crimson- 
coloured powder, and is a stable compound. 
Organic matter decomposes a solution of 
potassium ferrate. 

*ferre, a. [Far.] Further, farther. 

* fer'-re-an, a. [Lat. ferreus, from ferrum = 
iron.] Of or pertaining to iron ; of the nature 
of iron ; made of iron. 

* fer'-re-oiis, a. [Lat. ferreus.) The same 
as Ferrean (q.v.). 

" In the body of glass there is no ferremts or magne- 
ticttl nature."— Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. ii., eh. ill. 

*fer-rest, a. & adv. [Farthest.] 


fer - ret (1), s. [Fr. furet, from Low Lat 
furttu.% fnrcctus, the origin of which is doubt- 
ful, being derived by some from lvit. fur — a 
thief, by others from Bret, fur ~ wise ; Wei. 
jft tr — wise, crafty ; jfured = a crafty one, a 
ferret; Gael. & lr. fered.) 

1. Zool.: Putnrius furn, a domesticated 
variety of the genua Putorius. It is of Afri- 
can origin, and is unable to endure great cold, 
even an English winter being suflicient to kill 
it if not properly housed. It is obout four- 
teen inches in length, the fur of a pale yellow 
colour, nnd the eyes pink. Ferrets are much 
used, both in this country and America, fur 
killing rats and driving rabbits out of then 
holes. 

"O.noy* are taken cither hy ferrets or purse- nets.”— 
Mornmer II usbaudry. 

2. Glass-nutnvf. : An iron used to make the 
rings at the mouths of bottles, or to try the 
melted matter. 

fer'- ret (2), s. [Fr. fieurct.) A kind of narrow 
tape made of cotton, wool, or silk. 

“ Red Wax and green ferret 
Are fixed at the loot of the deed* * 

J, A II. Smith Rejected Addresses. 

fer' -ret, v.t. &. i. [Fehret(I), s.) 

A. Transitive : 

I, Lit. : To drive out of a hole or retreat, 
as a ferret does a rabbit. 

"The archbishop had ferreted him out of all hl« 
holds.”— Heyltn : Hist. Presb. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To drive out of any retreat or lurking- 
place. 

“ Let's In and ferret out these cheating rake- hells.' 

Cartwright 1 Ordinary, v. 4. 

2. To find out, to discover, to search out by 
secret or cunning means ; followed by out : as, 
To ferret out a secret. 

"The War Office here Is slowly hut surely ferreting 
out the ramifications of the recent military cop- 
spiracy."— Dally Telegraph, Sept. 7. 1883. 

B. Intrans. : To hunt after rabbits, &c. t 
with & ferret. 

fer'-ret-er, s. [Eng. ferret (v.) : - er .) One 
who fenets or hunts out a person or thing 
which is hidden or secret. 

fer-ret'-td, s. [Ital., dimin. of ferro = Lat. 
ferrum — iron.] 

Glass-manvf. : A preparation of copper em- 
ployed in glass-colouring. It is made by- 
placing thin sheets of copper, inters! ratified 
with powdered brimstone, in a crucible which 
is luted tight and ex]K»sed to the he&t of a 
blast-furnace for about two hours ; when cool, 
the copper is found to be calcined so as to be 
readily crumbled between the fiagers ; it is 
then pulverized and sifted for use. A superior 
article to the foregoing is prepared by using 
vitriol instead of brimstone, and exposing the 
crucible to the heat of the glass furnace for 
three days. The old vitriol is then replaced 
by fresh, and the heating operation repeated 
six times. 

fer -ri-age (age as Ig), * fer-l-age, * fer- 
ry-age, s. [Eog. ferry ; - oge .] The price, 
sum, or fare paid for conveyance in a ferry. 

" Physic, Journeying, fringe, carriage, Hc'—Stryp* 
Life of Parker, bk. iv., ch. 5S. 

fer'-rie, a. [Lat. ferrum = iron ; suff. -ic.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Of or pertaining to iron ; ex- 
tracted from iron. 

2. Cheni. : Having iron in its composition. 
Each molecule eontaius 2 atoms of iron, united 
to each other by one bond, if iron is regarded 

as a tetrad in ferric compounds, ^ Fe — Fe^, 
Cl Cl 

as ferric chloride, Cl^ Fe— Fe ^C1 or Fe 2 Clg. 
Cl XI, 

ferric acetate, s. 

Chem. : A dark-red, uncrystal lizable liquid; 
when boiled, a basic acetate is precipitated. 

ferric arsenate, s. 

Pharm. : Fe 3 As20g, Ferri arsenias. A green, 
amorphous, insoluble powder, obtained by 
precipitating a mixed solution of four parts of 
arseniate of sodium with three parts of sodium 
acetate, by a solution of nine parts ferrous 
sulphate. It has the same medicinal pro- 
perties as arsenic. 

ferric chloride, s. 

1. Chem. : FeoC)^, sesquichloride of iron. U 
is obtained in brilliant red-brown scales when 
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ferricalcite— ferrocyanide 


chlorine gas is passed over red -hot iron. It Is 
very deliquescent, and soluble in alcohol and 
in ether. It forms double salts with potassium 
chloride, and with ammonium chloride. It ia 
obtained in a hydrated condition by dissolving 
feme oxide in hydrochloric acid. A solution 
of ferric chloride dissolves a large quantity of 
freshly precipitated ferric hydrate, the solu- 
tion becoming darker in colour. The dilute 
solution is decomposed by heat into hydro- 
chloric acid ami colloidal ferric oxide, which 
remains in solution. Ferric chloride is reduced 
to terrous chloride, by sulphur dioxide, stan- 
nous chloride, metallic zinc, and by sulphu- 
retted hydrogen gas. Ferric chloride is a dis- 
infectant. Ferric chloride gives a red colour 
with acetates, sulphoeyanates, mceonates, 
also with diamidophenol. A blue colour with 
ferrocyanide of potassium, and characteristic 
reactions with phenol, &c. 

2. rhar. : Ferric chloride, Ferri perchloric i 
liquor fortior , strong solution of perchloride 
of iron. Prepared by dissolving iron wire in 
hydrochloric acid, and then evaporating the 
solution with nitric acid ; it should contain 
15 02 grains of Fe 2 0 3 in a fluid drachm. It is 
used in the form of Liquor ferri perchloridi, 
solution of perchloride of iron, and Tincturn 
ferri perchloridi. These contain one part of 
the strong solution to three parts of water, or 
alcohol. They are powerful astringents, and 
blood restorers. A piece of blotting paper, 
moistened with strong solution of ferric chlo- 
ride, is very useful to stop bleeding from a 
slight cut. 


ing on a calico filter, and keeping in a covered 
vessel ; it contains about 86 per cent, of un- 
com bined water. It is used as an antidote iu 
cases of arsenical poisoning : it converts the 
arsenious acid into insoluble arsenate of iron 

ferric sulphate, 5. 

Chcm. : Fe 1 <b0 4 ) 3l persulphate of iron, sea- 
quisulphate of iron. Obtained as a yellowish- 
brown deliquescent mass readily soluble in 
water. It forms basic salts, with excess of 
the feme hydrate. Obtained by oxidizing 
ferrous sulphate with nitric acid, and adding 
sulphuric acid. Ur by dissolving ferric hy- 
drate in sulphuric add. It forms alums, m 
which aluminium is replaced by Iron. Fe^ 
(S0 4 ) 3 -(N 1 Ii)jS 0 4 -241T. 2 0. This salt is used 
io dyeing. It is insolubledu alcohol. 

Ferric salts are not precipitated by I1 2 S 
from acid solutions, but are reduced to ferrous 
salts with separation of sulphur. Ferric salts 
give a red precipitate with caustic alkalies 
and ammonia; ammonium sulphide gives a 
black precipitate of ferrous sulphide and 
sulphur. Potassium ferrocyanide gives a deep 
blue precipitate ; potassium ferricyanide gives 
no precipitate ; and sulphocyanatc of potas- 
sium (KCNS) gives a blood-red colour with 
ferric salts, which is not destroyed by 1IC1, 
but is decolourised by the addition of UgCl 2 - 

fer rl-e&l ^Ite, s . [Ferrocalcite.] 

fer - ri - 5Y - an'- 1C, s . [Eng. /erri{c), and 
cyanic (q.v.).] Pertaining to or derived from 
iron and cyanogen. 


ferric nitrate, s. 

Chcm. : Fe^NO^ pernitrate of iron. Ob- 
tained by dissolving iron wire in nitric acid, 
ap. gr. 1-3, and then adding to the solution 
a quart of stronger acid, sp. gr. T43., when 
the salt separates out in colourless prismatic 
crystals, containing either six or nine mole- 
cules of water. Ferric nitrate is soluble in 
alcohol, and in water. The solution of ferric 
citrate is red-brown in colour, and dissolves 
hydrated ferric oxide, forming a basic nitrate. 
Ferric nitrate is used in dyeing and in phar- 
macy under the name or Ferri pernitratis 
liquor, as a powerful astringent tonic in cases 
of diarrhoea. Nitric acid will not attack 
iron, when the iron wire is oxidized at the 
end by holding it in the flame of a spirit 
le.mp, and when cold gradually dipping it into 
the acid, the oxidized end hrst; also, when the 
iron is dipped into strong nitric acid and theo 
washed with water; or, by first introducing a 
platinum wire into the acid, and then the iron 
wire in contact with it, the contact may, how- 
ever, afterwards be broken. The iron is said, 
under these conditions, to be passive in re- 
apect to the action of nitric acid. 

ferric oxide, s. 

1. Chem. : Fe 2 0 3 , peroxide of iron, sesqui- 
oxide of iron, red oxide of iron, rouge, col- 
cotliar. It occurs in nature, as red haematite, 
specular iron ore, and is obtained by heating, 
FeSG 4 , ferrous sulphate in the preparation of 
sulphuric acid. It is a red powder, nearly in- 
soluble in acids ; it is used as a pigment, and 
to give an orange or purple colour to glass and 
porcelain, according to temperature. Feme 
oxide is not magnetic, and is unaltered by 
heat It is used to polish glass, and then 
finely divided by jewellers under the name of 
rouge. The hydrated sesqnioxide is obtained 
in a bulky brown precipitate by precipitating 
ferric chloride by ammonia; soda or potash 
must not be used, as the oxide retains a large 
quantity of these substances. The hydrate 
occurs native, as brown lueinatite. Hydrated 
ferric oxide is soluble in acids forming ferric 
salts; these solutions dissolve excess of the 
oxide, which is afterwards precipitated as a 
basic- salt. The hydrated oxide is used to re- 
move II oS from coal gas, and as a mordant in 
dyeing.* It is reduced by organic matter, but 
is reoxidizetl in the air. Ferric oxide unites 
with fe rrous oxide to form magnetic oxide of 
iron, FeoOa'FeO, or Fe 3 0 4 . [Magnetic iron 

OXIDE.] * 

2. Pkar. : Ferri peroxidum hy< Ira turn, hy- 
drated peroxide of iron. Obtained by drying 
the moist peroxide of iron at 212* F., nnd then 
reducing it to powder. It is used in the pre- 
paration of Emplastrum ferri , chalybeate 
plaster. Ferric oxide is a non-irritating pre- 
paration of iron : it is given internally in cases 
of neuralgia. Ferri peroxidum humidum, 
moist peroxide of iron. Obtained by precipi- 
tating persulphate's of iron with soda, colleet- 


fcrrlcyanlc acid, s . 

C hem. : [Fekp.icyanide of hydrogen). 

fer -ri-qy an - lde, s. [Eng. /em'(c), and 
cyanide (q.v ).] 

Chem. : A salt of hydro-ferricyanic acid. 
Ferricyaoides are formed by the action of 
oxidizing agents on ferrocyanidea. Ihe fern- 
cyanides of ammonia, sodium, potassium, and 
of tbe alkaline earth- metals are soluble, the 
other ferricyaoides are mostly insoluble, aod 
have characteristic colours, so that ferricy- 
anide of potassium is used as a test for metals, 
giving a deep blue colour with ferrous salts, 
an orange colour with zinc salts, a yellowish- 
green w r ith cupric salts. The most important 
salt is ferricyanidc of potassium (q.v,). 

ferricyanide of hydrogen : 

Chcm. : Hydroferri cyanic acid, ferric yanic 
acid, hydrogen ferricyanide, H^Fen^CN)!*. 
It is obtained as a reddish -brow u liquid by 
decomposing lead ferricyanide with dilute 
sulphuric acid. The solution is acid, and is 
decomposed by boiling. 

ferricyanide of potassium, s. 

Chcm. : Ks(Fe^ v '(C:N)i 2 . Red prussiate of 
potash. It is prepared by slowly passing 
chlorine gas, with agitation, into a cold solu- 
tion of ferrocyanide of potassium, till a drop 
of the solution no longer gives a precipitate 
with ferric chloride. The solution is theo 
concentrated and allowed to crystallize ; the 
salt is purified by recrystal lizatiou. It forms 
ruby-red anhydrous prismatic crystals, which 
are soluble io four parts of cold water ; they 
are very slightly soluble in alcohol. The 
crystals burn and give off sparks iu the flame 
of a candle : they detonate when heated with 
potassium nitrate. Excess of chlorine de- 
composes the salt, chloride of cyanogen and 
hydrocyanic acid being formed, and^the solu- 
tion deposits Prussian greeu, Fe^CN^^H-jO. 
With solutions of ferrous salts it gives a 
deep blue precipitate of ferrous ferricyanide, 
Fe" 3 (Fe.>) vi (CNV, which is used as a pigment 
under the name of Turnbull s blue. Fern- 
cyanide of potassium is reduced to ferro- 
cyanide of potassium by the action of sul- 
phurous acid and by sulphites, and by boiling 
a solution of it, rendered alkaline by potash, 
with the hydrates of lead, protoxides, mangan- 
ous oxide, the oxides being converted iuto 
higher oxides ; it ia also reduced by stannoua 
chloride, and by many organic substances. 
Ferricyanide of potassium in an alkaline solu- 
tion oxidizes sugar, gum, starch, ami cellulose 
into carbonic acid and water. Ferricyanide 
of potassium is used aa a chemical reagent 
and in dyeing. 

fer ri-^y-an o-gen, s. [Eng. /erri(c), and 
cyanogen (q.v,).] 

Chem. : A hexatomie radical contained in fer- 


rfeyanides, having the formula (Fe/CN)^)*** 
also written (Fe 2 vl Cy 12 ) vl ; but this formula Ij 
often for convenience divided by two ; lienee, 
ferricyanide of potassium is written K 3 Fe(CN)s. 
instead of K 6 Fes(UN)is. This radical is alsc 
expressed by the sign (Cfdv). 

* fcr'-ri-cr (1), s . [Eng. ferry ; -er.\ A ferry- 
man. 

* fer ri-er (2), s. [Farmer.] 

* fer'-ri-cr-y, s . [Farriery ] 

t fer-rif ’-er oils, a. [l^at. ferrum = iron 
Jero — to bear, to produce, and Eng. adj. sutt. 
•oics.] Pi educing n on. 

ferriferous rocks, s. pi. 

Geol. : Rocks which contain irou ore, if they 
do not even mainly consist of it. The bands 
of clay ironstone of the Carboniferous age are 
of this character; very thick beds of ferri- 
ferous rucks also occur in the Lias of York- 
shire and Lincolnshire, in the inferior Oolite 
of Yorkshire and Northamptonshire, and In 
the Neocoinian beds of Lincolnshire. 

*fcr-ril,«. [Ferrule.] 

fer - ril-ite, s . [Lat. ferrum = iron, and Eng. 
sutf. -rife = Gr. A<0bs (lithos) = a stone.] 

Min.: A variety of trap-rock containing 
iron in the state of an oxide. 

* f er-rT vor- ous, n. [Lat. ferrum iron, 
voro - to devour, and Eng. adj. sutf. -oui.) 
Eating irou. 

••This poor ere* tare *m re*lly ftrrivoTXnu."- 
Soutlvy : Doctor, ch. crxviu. 

fer-ro-, p/ref. [Lat. ferrum. = iron.] 

Chcm. : A prefix used to denote derivation 
from iron. 

fer- ro c&l'-fite, s . [Pref. ferro -, and Eng. 

calcite (q.v.).] 

Mm. : A variety of calcite containing car- 
bonate of iron, and turning brown on expa 
sure. 

fer ro co bal-tite, s. [Pref. ferro- t and 
Eug. cobaltite (q.v.).J 
Min. : A ferriferous variety of cobaltite. 

fer-ro- 9 y -aJi-ate f s. [Pref. ferro-, and Eog. 
cyanite (q.v*).] 

Chem. : A name formerly given to Ferrocya- 
nide. 

fer-ro-^y an ic, a. [Pref. /erro-, and Eng. 
cyonic (q.v.).] 

Chem. : (See the compound). 

ferrocyanic acid, s . 

Chem. : H 4 Fe(CN) 6 , or H 4 Cfy. Hydroferro- 
cyanic acid, ferrocyanide of hydrogeo, ferro- 
prussic acid. It is obtained by adding to a 
cold saturated aqueous solution of ferro- 
cyanide of potassium, an equal volume of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, washing the 
precipitate with hydrochloric acid, drying on 
a porous brick, and then dissolviog in alcohol 
and precipitating with ether ; or by decom- 
posing ferrocyanide of barium with sulphuric 
acid, or ferrocyanides of lead or copper with 
sulphuretted hydrogen. Ferrocyanic acid is 
a colourless crystalline mass easily soluble in 
wabT aod in alcohol ; insoluble in ether. It 
is tetratomic ; it has an acid reaction, reddens 
litmus, aod decomposea many metallic salts, 
yielding ferrocyanides. When an aqueous 
solution of ferrocyanic acid is heated, it gives 
off hydrocyanic acid, and deposits Prussian 
blue. 

fer-ro-^y'-an-ide, s. [Pref. ferro-, and Eng. 
cyanide (q.v.).] 

Chem. : A salt of hydroferrocyanic acid, 
ferro-prussiate. The ferrocyanides of ammo- 
oium, sodium, potassium, barium, strontium, 
calcium, and magnesium are soluble. Cupric 
ferrocyanide is a reddish-brown powder ; ferric 
ferrocyanide is blue, Prussian blue ; nickel 
and cobalt ferrocyanides are green ; the ferro- 
cyanides of silver, lead, zinc, and manganese 
are white insoluble powders. By the action 
of oxidizing agents ferrocyanides are converted 
into ferricyanides ; by the action of nitric acid 
into nitro-prussides. When heated ferrocya- 
nides are decomposed into cyanide of iron and 
cyanide of the other metal, the cyanide of iron 
being further converted into iron and carbon, 
and nitrogen ia given off; the other cyanide 
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remains either unaltered, as cyanide of potas- 
sium, or the metal is minced and nitrogen 
given oil'. The presence of iron in ferrocja 
Hides cannot be detected by tire addition of 
caustic alkalies, nor by ammonium sulphide. 
The following are the chief ferrocyanides 

fcrro cyanide of barium, s. 

Chan. : BaoFe(CN)s. Obtained by the action 
of ferrous sulphate on cyanide of barium, 
which can be obtained by passing a current of 
air over an ignited mixture of charcoal and 
barium carbonate. Barium fcrrocyanide can 
also be obtained by boiling Prussian blue with 
baryta water. It forms small, yellow, anhy- 
drous, monoclinic prisms, which dissolve in 
5S4 parts of cold and 116 parts of boiling 
water. 

ferrocyanidc of hydrogen, s. 

Client. : [Ferrocyamc acid]. 

ferrocyanidc of iron, s. 

Chem . : Prussian blue, Fe 7 (CN)i 8 *9H 2 0, or 
2Fe 2 vi (Fe(CN)i5) a 4- 9H 2 n. Obtained by add- 
ing potassium ferroevanide to feme chloride, 
3K 4 Fe(OiN T ) 6 + 2Fe 2 Cl 6 = 12KC1 + Fe 7 (CN) 1H . 
Also by adding potassium cyanide to a mix- 
ture of ferrous and ferrie salts, 18KCN + 
8FeCl a + 2FeoCl 6 = 1SKC1 + Fe ; (CN), 8 . This 
last reaction is Seheele's test for hydrocyanic 
acid. But Prussian blue is made on a large 
scale by adding ferrous sulphate to ferrocyn- 
nide of potassium, and allowing the white pre- 
cipitate of KnFe./CNjg to oxidize by contact 
with the air, or by treatment with chlorine. 
Ferrie fcrrocyanide dries into a hard brittle 
mass with a copper red lustre like indigo. It 
is very hygroscopic. It is insoluble in water 
and in acids, but soluble in oxalic acid, 
forming a deep blue liquid, which, when 
thickened with gum, can be used for blue 
ink. Boiled with water and mercuric oxide, 
it yields mercuric cyanide and ferric oxide, 
Heated in contact with the air, it burns like 
timler and leaves oxide of iron. Soluble Prus- 
sian blue is prepared by adding excess of 
ferroeyanide of potassium to ferric chloride. 
Pure Prussian blue is called Paris blue ; im- 
pure, containing alumina, is called Mineral 
blue. Prussian blue is often adulterated with 
alumina, chalk, gypsum, and starch. It is 
used as a pigment, and also to dye wool, 
cotton, and silk. 

ferroeyanide of potassium, s. 

Chem,.: K 4 Fe(CN) 6 -F 3 ll 2 0, yellow prussiate 
of potash. Ferroprussiate of potash. Obtained 
by boiling Prussian blue with an aqueous 
solution of caustic potash. By digesting pre- 
cipitated ferrous cyanide with an aqueous 
solution of potassium cyanide, or any soluble 
ferrous salt, with aqueous cyauide of potas- 
sium. On a large scale it is prepared by 
melting animal matter containing nitrogen 
.with carbonate of potassium and iron filings. 
The carbonate of potash is first fused in large 
covered iron pots heated to bright redness, 
and then the iron and animal matter are added 
gradually, large quantities of gases being 
evolved. The mixture ia then heated till the 
reaction is finished. The fused mass, when 
cold, is broken into small pieces, thrown into 
water, well stirred, and heated quickly to 80° 
or 90°. The impure cyanide of potassium is 
thus converted into ferroeyanide of potassium, 
and the solution evaporated ; the salt is puri- 
fied by recrystallization. The ferroeyanide lias 
been shown by Liebig to be formed by the lixi- 
viation.and not during the fusion. Ferroeyanide 
of potassium crystallizes in large, transparent, 
yellow, tetragonal crystals, containing three 
molecules of water. Soluble in four parts of 
cold and in two parts of boiling water ; it is 
insoluble in alcohol. Heated with carbonate 
of potassium, it is converted into eyanide and 
cyanate of potassium, and metallic iron sepa- 
rates out. Ferroeyanide of potassium is used 
as a chemical reagent, and for the preparation 
of Prussian blue. By the action of oxidizing 
agents, it is converted into ferricyanide of 
potassium. Heated with strong sulphuric 
acid, it gives off carbon monoxide, and is con- 
verted into ammonium, ferrous, and potassium 
sulphates, K 4 Fe(CN) 6 .3H 2 0 + 61IoS0 4 + 31F>0 
=GCO+ 3(NH 4 )-2SO 4 -i-FeSO 4 -F2KoS0 4 . Heated 
with dilute sulphuric acid, it gives ulf hydro- 
cyanic acid ; heated with ammonium chloride, 
it gives off ammonium cyanide. 

fer-ro ^y an 6 gen, s. [Pref. ferro-, and 
Eng. cyanogen (q.v.).] 


Chem.: A fcetratomic radical contained in 
ferrocyanides, having thefornmla(Fe"(CN) 6 ) iv , 
also written (Fr(Jy 6 ) lv and Cfy lv . 

* fer ro 9y an urct, s. [Pref. ferro-, and 
Eng. cyanu ret.) 

Chan : A name formerly given to ferro- 
eyanidcs. 

* fer rom, fer romo, *fer rum, a. [Far.] 
Strange, foreign. 

'* Seviue schore shippia, fulle of ferratnc folkc." 

M>nrte Arthurs. 3,578. 

IT * Oferrom, * o fer rum, * on ferrum. From 
afar ; at a distance. 

" He saw the toiui o frrrum lieu." Minot . p. 29. 

f^r-ro pru ssi ate (ssi as shi), [Pref. 
ferro-, and Eng. prussiate (q.v.).] [Fekro- 
C VAN IDE.] 

fer ro prus sic, a. [rrof. ferro-, and Eng. 
prussic (q.v.).] [Ferrocyanide.] 

fer-ro sil -i-cate, s. [Pref. ferro-, and Eng. 
silicate (q v.).] 

Chem. : [Silicate ok Iron]. 

fer-ro si I 19 -IC, a. [Pref. ferro-, and Eng. 
silicic (q.v.).] 

fer ro so fer rle, a. [As if from a Eat. 
ferrous, from ferrum — iron, ami Eng. ferric 
(q.v.).] 

Chem. : Ferrosoferric oxide, Fe 2 <VFeO, or 
Fe 3 0 4 . occurs naturally as black magnetic 
oxide of iron, and can be obtained by burning 
iron in oxygen, or by passing steam over iron 
tilings, or heating iron in carbonic acid gas, 
or by heating ferrous sulphate with calcium 
chloride in a crucible. Ferrosoferric oxide 
crystallizes in regular octohedra or tetrabedra, 
and is magnetic. When heated in a stream of 
hydrogen it is reduced to metallic iron ; it is 
also reduced hy heating it with coke, or with 
carbon monoxide. It is soluble in acids, form- 
ing a mixture of ferrous and ferric salts. 
Ferrosoferric hydrate can be formed when 
ferric sulphate and ferrous sulphate are dis- 
solved in water, precipitated by ammonia, and 
then boiled till the precipitate becomes granu- 
lar and black. It ia also magnetic. 

fer-ro tan ta-Iite, s. [Pref. ferro-, and 
Eng. tantalite (q.v.).] 

Min. : A ferriferous variety of tantalite (q.v.). 

fer ro tl' tan ite, s. [Pref. ferro-, and Eng. 
titan ite (q.v!).] 

Min. : The same as Schorlomite (q v.). 

fer'-ro-type, s. [Lat. ferrum — irou, and 
Eng. type (q.v.).] 

Photography : 

1. A process, so named by Hunt, which 
derives its name from the material of the 
plate (iron) on which it is taken. Plates of 
sheet-iron are covered with a surface of black 
Japan varnish. This is immersed in collodion, 
and after a time in the silver solution. It is 
then placed in the holder and exposed in the 
camera. 

2. A photograph taken by the process des- 
cribed under 1. 

fer' rous, a. [Lat. ferr(nm) ~ irou ; Eng. 
suff. -ous.J 

Chem. : Having a considerable quantity of 
iron in its composition. Each molecule of a 
ferrous compound probably contains two 
atoms of iron united to each other by two 
bonds = Fe = Fe =, if iron be regarded as 
tetrad in ferrous compounds, but the forninhe 
are generally written so as to contain only one 
atom of iron, as ferrous oxide FcO, instead of 
Fe 2 0->, and ferrous chloride FeCla, instead of 
Fe 2 Cl 4 . 

ferrous carbonate, s. 

I. Chem. : FeC0 3 . Protocarbonate of iron. 
It occurs native as spatose iron ore, and in an 
impure state of clay ironstone in the carboni- 
ferous series. When heated in a closed vessel 
3FeC0 3 =2COo-fCO and Fe 3 0 4 , black magnetic 
oxide of iron is formed. Hydrated ferrous 
carbonate is obtained as a whitish-green pre- 
cipitate. When a solution of a ferrous salt is 
mixed with an alkaline carbonate, it absorbs 
oxygen from the air and loses carbonic acid, 
and is converted into hydrated ferrie oxide. 
Ferrous carbonate occurs in dial., beatesprings, 
being held in solution by the excess of car- 
bonic acid present. 


2. Pharm. : Carbonate of iron obtained by 
decomposing a solution of sulphate of iron by 
carbonate of iiinmonia, and rubbing the pre- 
cipitate with sugar, and drying at 212' Falir. 
It is railed Ferri carbonas succharata. It is 
used in Misturaferri composita and in Pilula 
ferri carhanatis. It is not astringent, and 
restores the blood. 

ferrous chloride, s. 

Chem. : FcClo or Fe 2 Cl 4 . Protocliloridc of 
iron. Obtained anyhdrons in white crystal- 
line, deliquescent scales by passing diionne 
over excess of red-hot metallic iron, or by 
reducing feme chloride by heating it in a 
current of hydrogen. It absorbs ammonia 
gas. Hydrated ferrous chloride, FeCl 2 *4H 2 0, 
is obtained in blnish gieeii monoclinic ciystals 
by dissolving iron in hydrochloric acid, and 
concentrating the solution. Ferrous chloride 
is very soluble in water. It also dissolves 
in alcohol. Ferrous chloride unites with 
ammonium chloride, forming a double salt, 
FeCI 2 *2Nll 4 Cl SlbjO. Ferrous chloride oxi- 
dizes in the air. 

ferrous iodide, s. 

1. Chem.: Fclo. Proto-iodide of iron. Ob- 
tained by digesting iodine with water and iron 
wire. It forms a pale green solution which, 
when evaporated, deposits green deliquescent 
crystals of Fel 2 411^0. Its solution decom- 
poses into free iodine and pi roxidc of iron, 
lmt, if iron wire be kept in the solution, the 
strength remains the same, as the iodine set 
free again dissolves iron. 

2. Pharm. : Ferrous iodide. Ferri. iodulum 
is used to prepare Syru)>vs ferri iodidi, syrup 
of iodide of iron, which does not so readily 
decompose as the solution of ferrous iodide, 
and in Pilula ferri iodidi. Iodide ot iron 
possesses the properties of iron and of iodiue. 
It is used in scrofulous diseases. 

ferrous nitrate, s. 

Chem. : Fe(N0 3 ) 2 . Can he obtained by mixing 
barium nitrate with ferrous sulphate l3a(N<> 3 ) 2 
-fFeS0 4 = Ba804-f Fe(No 3 ) 2l or by dissolving 
iron monos ulphide in cold dilute nitric acid. 
When evaporated in vacuo over sulphuric 
acid it crystallizes in pale green deliquescent 
crystals, which, when heated, evolve nitric 
oxide aud yield a basic ferric nitrate. Ferrous 
nitrate is used in dyeing. 

ferrous oxide. *. 

Chem. : Ff-O. Protoxide of iron, obtaiued 
as a bla?\ powder by heating iron in carbon 
dioxide Fe 4- C0 2 = FeO + CO. It takes fire 
when heated in the air. forming ferrie oxide. 
The hydrate of ferrous oxide, Fe(OIl) 2 . ferroua 
hydrate, is obtained as a white precipitate 
when a solution of a ferrous salt is mixed 
with a solution of caustic potash, both per- 
fectly free from air. If boiled in a vessel free 
from oxygen it loses its water of hydration, 
becoming black. Ferrous hydrate rapidly 
absorbs oxygen from the air, the colour chang- 
ing from white to green and then to red brown, 
owing to the formation of ferric hydrate. 
Ferrous hydrate is slightly soluble in a solu- 
tion of ammonia. 

ferrous sulphate, s. 

I. Chem. : FeS0 4 *7H 2 0. Protosnlphate of 
iron, green vitriol, iron vitriol, copperas, 
sulphate of iron. Ferrous sulphate is ob- 
tained pure by dissolving iron wire in pare 
dilute sulphuric acid, also when ferrous sul- 
phide is acted upon with dilute sulphuric 
acid in the preparation of sulphide of hydro- 
gen, 1I 2 S. On evaporating the ferrous sul- 
phate separates out in transparent and bluish 
green rhomboidal crystals, which ellloresce in 
dry air ; in moist air they become coated with 
a brown crust of ferrie sulphate. Ferrous 
sulphate is insoluble in alcohol, and soluble 
in twice its weight of cold water. Tin- >alt 
loses six molecules of water at 100* and re- 
tains the other molecule till it is heated to 
300° At red heat it is decomposed, yielding 
Nordhansen sulphuric arid and ferric oxide. 
A solution of ferrous sulphate gradually at>- 
sorbs oxygen when exposed to the air, but 
can be kept by placing iron wire in the solu- 
tion. It absorbs dioxide and trioxide of nitro- 
gen, forming a dark brown liquid which rapidly 
absorbs oxygen. Ferrous sulphate forms 
double salts with the alkaline sulphates, as 
FeS0 4 K 2 SO 4 *6H 2 0. These salts are used to 
determine the strength of permanganate and 
bichromate solutions employed in volume- 
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trical analysis. Ferrous sulphate ia used as 
a black dye in combination with vegetable 
astringent matters, Large quantities of fer- 
rous sulphate are obtained by exposing to the 
action of air and moisture iron pyrites, FeSo, 
which is decomposed into FCSO 4 and H 0 SO 4 , 
the latter acting on the clay forma aluminium 
sulphate. 

2. Pharrn. : Ferrous sulphate, Ferri sulphas, 
used in the preparation of Mist. Jerri comp. 
Ferrous sulphate is a powerful astringent. 
Granulated sulphate of iron, Ferri sulphas 
gr«nuhtta is prepared by pouring a hot solu- 
tion of ferrous sulphate into rectified spirit, 
and stirring the mixture, so that the salt shall 
separate in minute granular cry slabs. 

ferrous sulphide, s. 

Chem. : FeS. Sulphide of iron. Obtained 
by projecting into a red-hot crucible a mix- 
ture of live parts of sulphur with eight parts 
of iron filings. Also by rubbing a red-hot bar 
of iron with roll sulphur. Ferrous sulphide 
is a black brittle substance, ami is used in the 
laboratory ns a source of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, IIoS, that gas being liberated by the 
action of dilute sulphuric or hydrochloric 
acid on FeS. Hydrated ferrous sulphide is 
precipitated when ammonium sulphide is added 
to a solution of a ferrous salt. This precipi- 
tate absorbs oxygen rapidly from the air. and 
is converted into sulphur and hydrated ferric 
Oxide. 

If Ferrous salts ara not precipitated by H 2 S 
from acid solutions. They give a white pre- 
cipitate of ferrous hydrate with caustic alka- 
lies and ammonia, which quickly oxidizes. 
Carbonates of potassium, sodium, and am- 
monium precipitate white ferrous carbonate, 
which quickly becomes red-brown. Ammo- 
nium sulphida gives a black precipitate of 
ferrous sulphide. Potassium ferrocyanide 
gives a pale bluish -white precipitate, which 
darkens in colour on exposure to the air. 
Potassium ferricyanide gives a deep blue 
precipitate. 

fer ru'-gin at -ed, a. [Lat. Jerrugineus, 
ferruginus, from ferrugo (genit. Jerriiginis ) = 
rust of iron ; ferrum = iron.] Ilaviug the 
properties or colour of rusty iron. 

Xer ru -gin-ous, fer-ru gin -o-ous, a. 

[Lat. Jerrugineus, femujtnus, from Jerrugo ; 
Fr. ferrugineux ; Ital. Jerruginoso.] 

1. Containing particles of iron ; partaking 
of the nature of iroa 

“They are cold. hot. purgative, dinretick, ferru- 
ginous, ailiue. i-ctril) ing. aad bituminou*.*’— Hay 
Creation, pt. 1. 

2. Of the colour of iron rust or oxide of 
iron. 

ferruginous springs, s. pi. 

Geol. : Springs with much more than the 
normal amount of iron in their composition. 
They have a partly milky partly ochreous hue 
where the water stagnates, and cemeut the 
loose stones to which they have access. For 
instance, a ferruginous spring which rises on 
the northern shore of the Firth of Forth, be- 
tween Pittenweem and St. Monanee, cements 
the pebbles of the beach into a conglomerate 
as hard as that of the Old Red Sandstone. 

ferruginous -water, s. [Chalybeate.] 

ier.-ru -go, 5 . [Lat. = iron ruat.] 

But.: A disease iu plants, commonly called 
Rust (q.v.). 

fer'-rule, * vor-ril, s. 10. Fr. tnrofe, from 
Low Lat. virola = a ring to bind anything; 
Lat. virola = a little bracelet, dimiti. of viria 
a a bracelet or armlet ; vieo = to weave or 
plait] 

X. Ord. Lang. : A metallic ring on the handle 
of a tool, the end of a stick, column, <fcc. 

“The fingers end# Jtr® strengthened with nails, itswe 
fortify the ends uf our stave* or forks with iron Loops 
or ferrule-*.' —Huy : Creation, pt. it 

2. Boilers: A short tube or thimble made 
slightly conical, and used to fasten the tubes 
in the sheet-plates of steam-boilers. Except 
at the point, the ferrule is a little larger than 
the bore of the tube, and, when driven into it, 
expands the tube forcibly against the aides 
of the hole in the tube aliect, making a steam- 
tight joint. [Tube-Expander] 

fer-rum, s. 

Chcm. : Symbol, Fe ,v . A tetrad metallic 
element. [Iron.] 


* ler-ru min ate, v.t. [Lat. Jerruminatus, 
pa. par. of Jerrnmino , from ferrumen (genit. 
femtminis) = cement, solder, from Jcrrum = 
iron.] To unite or solder, as metals. 

* fer ru min a tion, s. [Lat . ferruminatio, 

from ferrnminotus, pa. par. of Jerrumino ; Fr. 
ferrumimtUan.] The act or process of solder- 
ing or uniting metals. 

* fer rure, s. [Lat. Jerrum — iron.) Tha 
shoeing of horses. (Ask) 

fer' ry, * fer i en, * fer-y, v.t. A i. [A.S. 

Jerkin = to carry; causal form of Javan to 
go, to fare; cogn. with I cel. ferju — to carry, 
to ferry ; Goth. Jarjan = to sail ; Sw./tbya.] 

A. Transitive : 

* I. To carry, to bear, to convey. 

’’The kyng iu his cortyii wntz kaght hy the helea, 

Feryed out bi the feet " 

Early Eng. A Hit. Poem t; Cleanness, 1.789. 

2. To earry or transport over a river, strait, 
or other narrow water, in a boat, barge, &e. 

"Tlie rugged Charon fainted. 

And asked a navy ratin' r tlmn a boat 
•To ferry over the «ul world that dine " 

Ben Jonton : Catiline, i. 1. 

* B. Intrans. : To pass or be transported in 
a boat, Ac., across a river, strait, or other 
narrow water. 

" They ferry over thi* Lethwan shore ” 

Milton : P. L., 1L «M. 

ferry bridge, s. A form of ferry-boat in 
which railway or other vehicles move on to 
the elevated deck, are transported across the 
water, aud land on the other side. Tramways 
forming inclined approaches arc adjustable to 
the requirements of different stages of water 
in the river, or states of the tide in estuaries. 

ferry- railway, s. A railway, the track 
of which is laid on the bottom of the water- 
course, and whose carriage haa au elevated 
deck which supports the train. 

fer -ry, s. [Ferry, v.) 

1. A boat or vessel for carrying passengers 
or goods across a river, strait, or other narrow 
water ; a ferry-boat. 

"Him needed not long call, she toon to hand 
Her ferry hroughf Sj venter. F. G., It vi 19. 

2. The place or passage where a ferry-boat 
passes to carry passengers and goods across a 
river, Ac. 

fer-ry-boat, s. [Eng. Jerry, and boat.) The 
same as Ferry, 1. 

fer -ry-man, s. [Eng. Jerry, end man.] One 
who keeps* a ferry ; one who for hire conveys 
passengers and goods across a river, strait, &c. 

“One Vain-Hope. a ferryman, that with his boat 
helped him over. .- Pilgrim t Progreu, pt. i. 

•f For the difference between ferryman and 
waterman, see Waterman. 

* fers, a. [Fierce.] 

* fers (I), s. IVerse.) 

fers (2), s. [Pers. phers-u general.) Theqneen 
in chess. 

* fer there, a. & adv. [Farther.] 

* fer-thing, s. [Farthing.) 

fer -tile, fer tile, a. [Fr. . from Lat. Jertilis, 
from Jero — to bear, produee ; Sp. <fe Port. 
Jertil; Ital . Jertile.] 

I. Ordinary Language (Either absolately or 
followed by oj or rii) : 

1. Productive, fruitful, rich ; producing 
food in abundauee ; prolific. 

"Three tribe* di»tiuct possess her fertile lands.'' 

Pitt : Virgil ; xEneid x. 

2. Having abundant resou rces ; quick, ready, 
well-supplied or endowed. 

“ He becomes quick of observation and fertile ot re- 
source " — Macaulay Hut Eng., ch. ii. 

* 3. Abundant, ample. 

" Good store of fertile sherris."— Shaketp. : 1 Henry 

IV.. iv. A 

* 4. Bountiful, liberal. ( Shakesp . : Winters 
Tale , i. 2.) 

II. Bol. : Fruit-bearing ; capable of pro- 
ducing fruit. 

TI Crabb thus discriminates between Jertile, 
JruitJul, and prolific ; “ Fertile expresses in its i 
proper sense the faculty of sending forth from ( 
itself that which is not of its own nature, and 
is peculiarly applicable to the ground which 
causes everything within itself to grow up. \ 


Fruitful expresses a atate containing or pos- 
sessing abundantly that which is of the e.utie 
nature ; it is, therefore, peculiarly applicable 
to trees, plants, vegetables, and whatever is 
aaid to bear fruit. Prolific expresses the 
faculty of generating; it conveys, therefore, 
the idea of what is creative, and is peculiarly 
applicable to animals. We may say that the 
ground is either Jert ilc or JruitJul, but not pro- 
lific : we may speak of a female of any ajiecie# 
being fruitful and prolific, but not fertile; we 
may speak of nature as being fruitful, but 
neither Jertile nor prolific. A country is fer- 
tile as it respects the quality of the soil ; it ie 
fruitful as it respects the abundance of its pro- 
duce ; it ia possible, therefore, for a country 
to be fruitful by the industry of its inhabi- 
tants, which was not fertile by nature. . . . 
The lands in Egypt are rendered fertile by 
means of mud which they receive from the 
overflowing of the Nile : tlmy consequently 
produce harvests more fruitful than iu almost 
auy other country. Among the Easterns, 
barrenness was reckoned a disgrace, and every 
woman was ambitious to l»e fruitful ; there 
are aome insects, particularly amongst the 
noxious tribes, which are ao prolific, that they 
are not many hours in being before they begin 
to breed. In the figurative application they 
admit of a similar distinction. A man i & fertile 
in expedients who readily contrives upon the 
spur of the occasion ; he is fruitful in resources 
who has them ready at hand ; his brain is pro- 
lific if it generates an abundance of new con- 
ceptions.'’ (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

* fer'-tile, v.t. [Fertile, a.] To make fer- 
tile ; to fertile ; to fertilize. 

" Their bounty fall* like rain. uud fertile* all that'* 
under them f—Fclthum Eezolve*. pt. IL, res. Z'i. 


fer -tile-Iy, *fer-til-y, adv. [Eng. fertile; 
-ty.] In a fertile or fruitful maoner ; fruit- 
fully. 

fer'-tile-ness, s. [Eng . fertile; -ness.) Tho 
quality or atate of being fertile ; fertility. 

•• According to the fer til mess of the Italian wit.’*— 
Sidney : Defence of Poesy. 

* fer-til'-l-tate, v.t. [Lat. fertilitas = Ue- 
tility.] To make fertile or fruitful ; to fertilize ; 
to impregnate. 

"A cock will In one day fertil it ate Che whole racema- 
tlon or cluster of eggs, not excluded in many week* 
after. " — Brotene : Vulgar Errourt, bk- ili., ch. xxvliL 


fer-tiT-I-ty, * fer-til-i-tye, 5 . [Fr .fertilitc, 
from Lat. fertilitas, from Jertilis - fruitful ; 
Sp. fertilidad ; Ital. fertilitd.] 

1. The quality or state of being fertile, 
fruitful, or prolific ; fruitfulness, fecundity, 
productiveness. 

•• Thy very weeds Are beautiful, thy waste 
More rich than other lauds' fertility.'' 

Byron : Childe Harold, iv. M. 

2. Richness of invention ; abundance of 
resources ; readiness ; quickness. 

»' The quickness of the imagination is seen In the In- 
vention : the fertility in the fancy ; and the accuracy 
In the expression." — Dryden : Letter to Sir it. Howard. 

fer-ta-iz-a -tion, s. [Eng .fertilise) l -otion.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

]. Tha act or process of making fertile, 
fruitful, or prodoctive. 

2. The act of feenndating or impregnating ; 
fecundation. 

II. Bot. : The fecundation of a plant by tha 
application of the pollen to the stigma. In 
some cases the pollen aimply drops upon tha 
stigma, which is called aelf-ferti fixation. In 
most instances, however, it is blown by tha 
wind, or carried by bees, or moths, or sach- 
like insects, from other flowers of the same 
species. This is what is termed cross- fertili- 
zation. Sir. Darwin found that twenty heads 
of Dutch Clover ( Trifolium repens ) left open 
to the visits of bees produced 2290 seeds ; the 
same number defended from tha visit of beea 
did not yield even one seed. 

•• Iu many trees in which the orsans of reprodnetioa 
are iu separate flowers (as hazel Mid will..wj the leaves 
are nut produced mitil/errfiiaiO'o* has been eHected." 
— Balfour : Botany, 5 496. 


f€r'-tll-ize, v.t. [Fr. fertiliser ; Sp. Jert ilizar ; 
Ital. fcrtilixzare, from Lat. Jertilis — fertile.) 

1. To make fertile, fruitful, or productive ; 
to supply witb the proper nourishment for 
plants ; to make rich. 


" Round the shady stones 
A fertilizing moisture . gat hers." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. v. 


2. To impregnate ; to fecundate. 


l&t©, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, eamel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, son; mute, cub, eiire, unite, eur, rule, full; try, Syrian, as, ce = e ; ey = a. qu = Uw. 


fertilizer — fescue 
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ter - til lZ-er, s. [Eog. ftrtiliz(e); -cr.] One 
who, or that, which fertilizes ; specif., a manure 
applied to land. 

•• When more is taken from the laud than i» given 
back, the purchase ol extnnieons/crfi.'feer# Is the only 
resource."— Lowlon . h'ncyL of Agriculture. 

fertilizer-mill, s. One in which the 
materials are ground to powder so as to be 
sowu from a machine. 

fertilizer-sower* s. A form of seeding- 
machine adapted to sow granulated manures, 
snrh as dry poudrette, the phosphates, bone- 
dust, lime, guano, Ac. It sometimes forms 
a machine by itself, and sometimes is an 
attachment to a wheat-drill or a turnip-drill. 

• fer-tre, * feer-tyr, 5. [O. Fr. fertere, 

fertre, from Lat. ferdrum.] A feretory (q.v.). 

" fleynt Cuthbertee bones of fertre toke thei out/' 
Robert de Brunne, p. 76. 

•fer-tre, v.t. (Fertre, s.) To place in a 
feretory or alirinc. 

" Bar thir hannes menshelye 
And fertered tbaiin at a null rye." 

Metrical Homilies. p. 144 

ler'-u-la, a. [Lat., = (1) an umbelliferous 
lierb or shrub, having a stalk tilled with a soft 
pith, in which tire was easily harboured ; 
fennel-giant; (2) a rod or whip, because made 
of the stalks nf (1) ; from fcrio= to strike, from 
the stalks being used as rods.] [Ferule.] 

• I. Ord. Lang. : A ferule ; a rod. 

II. Technically : 

Antiq. : The sceptre of the emperors 
of the Eastern Empire. 

2. Bot. : A genus of umbelliferous plants, 
natives of the shores of the Mediterranean ami 
Persia. They have tall stalks filled with soft 
pith, and deeply-divided leaves, the segments 
being frequently linear. They yield a kiud of 
gum-resin, which is employed as a stimulaut 
in medicine. F. communis, giant-fennel, is a 
tall perennial, a native of Southern Europe, the 
ateui of which often attains a height of eight to 
ten feet, and a diameter of two to three inches, 
having finely-divided compound leaves and 
umbels of yellow flowers. The stems are full 
of white pith, which, when dry, ignites like 
tinder, and is used in Sicily and other parts 
as anch. When once ignited, it bums very 
alowly, and without injury to the tube of the 
atem. It is used for preserving and carrying 
tire from place to place. F. dnlce is a variety 
of F . coTnmuuis, differing in having the radical 
leaf-atalk swollen, thick, and becoming united, 
thus forming a kind of tube, w hich is used 
extensively in France and Italy as a culinary 
vegetable, under the name of Firrocchio or 
Firricho. It may sometimes be met with in 
the vegetable markets of London. F. persica 
yields asafetida, and from F. orientalis and F . 
tingitana a gum resin is procured, which very 
closely resembles, but is less powerful than, 
asafetida. 

• fer-n-la'-^e-ous, a. [Lat. ferulaceus, from 
ferula; Fr. ferulace.] Of or pertaining to 
canes or reeds ; resembling ferula ; having a 
atem like a reed or cane. 

• fer'-u-iar, fer'-u-ler, s. [Lat. ferula.] A 
ferule", a rod. 

"If we have only escaped the ferular."— Milton : 
A reopagitlca. 

• fer'-u lar-y, a. [Eug . ferule; -ary.] Per- 
taining to a rod. 

"Bound with a femlarie superstition/'— Tr am. of 
Persins ; Satires (16JS5), I’ ret 

ferule (I). * ler'-u-la, s. [Lat. ferula = a 
rod ; Fr. ft ride ; Itai. &*Bp .ferula.] [Ferula.] 
A rod or cane used by a master to punish 
children in school ; a piece of wood used for 
the same purpose. 

" The eye of the parent and the/mib) of the master." 
—Bp. Rail ; A Censure of Travel. 

ferule (2), s. The same as Ferrule, $. 1 
(q.v.). 

"‘Will you have some of this?' said the fat boy, 
plunging into the pie up to the very ferules of the 
knife and fork." — Dickens: Pickwick, ch. liv. 

•fer'-ule, v.t. [Ferule ( 1), s.] To beat or 
punish with a ferrule ; to cane. 

"I shoulde Lee feruled for my fanltn." — Boston : 
Schoole of Abuse . p. 24. 

fSr'-uled, a. [Eng. ftrul(€)(2), a. ; -td.] Fitted 
or furnished with a ferrule. 

" He has hi* voluuteer bodyguard of . . . fierce 
patriots, with feruled sticks."— Curi^fe French Re- 
volution, vol. Ilf. , bk. vl.. ch. iv. 


f£-ruI’-lo, a. [Lat. ferula (q.v.), and Eng., 1 
sMi It -fr.] Derived from plants of the genua 
Ferula, 


forulio acid* s. 

Chcm. : C10II10O4 or CgHj^ 


CH =CH'CO.OH 

OCH3 

OIL 


An acid existing in assafetida, extracted by 
precipitating the alcoholic solution with lead 
aci t itc, and decomposing the precipitate with 
dilute sulphuric acid. It can be obtained 
synthetically by digesting aodiuin vanillin 
with sodium acetate and excess of acetic an- 
hydride in an oil bath at 1G(F for four hours 
with an inverted condenser, treating the pro- 
duct with water, and dissolving the residue 
with ether ; tho ether solution is agitated 
with acid sodium sulphite to precipitate aceto- 
vanillin, and the residue left ou evaporating 
tho ether is boiled with alcoholic potash. 
Ferulic acid is soluble in alcohol, ether, and 
in hot water ; it crystallizes in needles, which 
melt at 1G9°. Its aqueous solution is coloured 
yellow-brown by ferric chloride. When fused 
with caustic potash, it yields salts of acetic 
and proto-catechuic acids. 


fer -ven 9 y, ’ fer venee, s. [Lat. fervens , 
pr. par. of ferveo = to boil.] [Fervent.] The 
quality or state of being fervent; heat of 
mind, ardour, earnestness, eagerness, zeal, 
fervour, 

" He desired tbe prayers of tbe Churcbj wherein he 
Joined with great fervency and devotion. '—Dr. Brid- 
cock : Lett, in Pari, ; Hist. Charles 11. (an. 12). 


fer‘ vent, a. [Fr., from Lat. fervens, pr. par. 
of ferveo — to boil ; ltal. & Port, fervente ; Sp. 
ferviente.] 

* 1. Hot, boiling, heated, glowing, very 
warm. 

" For the/crum? breunyuge of the aoune."— Maunde. 
vtlle, p. 156. 

* 2. Hot in temper ; vehement, excitable, 
excited. 

" And thus the son the fervent sire addressed " 

Pope : Homer ; Odyssey xix. 4. 

3. Ardent, earnest, eager, zealous, very 
warm, animated ; full of ardour, zeal or fer- 
vour. 

•• Then, all at once, his thought* turned round. 
And fervent words a imss.tge found." 

Wordsworth : II lute Doe of Rylstone, li. 


fer vent-ly, * fer-vent-liehe, adv. [Eng. 
fervent , -ly.] 

* 1. With great beat ; hotly, so as to burn. 

"It continued bo fervently hot that men roasted 
eggs in the sand."— HakewiU. 

2. Eagerly, vehemently, hotly. 

3. With ardour, zeal, or fervour; ardently, 
zealously, eagerly, warmly. 

" Yet did I love tbee to the last 

As fervently as tlmu." Byron: Stanzas, iii. 

fer’ -vent -ness, s. [Eng. fervent ; -ness.] 
Fervchey, fervour, ardour, zeal. 

" While she seemed to haug upon a cross by tbe fer- 
ventness of her pr.xier. ’ — Fox Martyrs, p. 43. 


* fer-ves'-^ent, a. [Lat. fervescent, pr. par. 
of fervesco, incepts of ferveo ~ to boiL] Grow- 
ing or becoming bot. 


fer-Vid* a . [Lat. fervidvs, from ferveo = to 
boil ; Sp. & ltal. fervido.] 

1. Burning ; very hot, boiling. 

"The mounted mm 
Shot down direct bis fervid rays.” 

Mdton: P. L., v. 301 

2. Heated, made hot. 

"Then staid tbe fervid wheels " 

Milton : P. L., vil. 224 

3. Fervent, earnest, ardent, zealous. 

"The fervid wishes, holy fires.' 

Purnell • Happy Man. 

* fer-vid -l-ty, *. [Eng .fervid; -ity.] Heat, 
fervency, fervour, fervidness. 

fer'-vid-ly, adv. [Eng. fervid; -ly.] In a 
fervid or fervent manner ; fervently, eagerly, 
ardently, zealously, 

fer-vid -ness, s. [Eng. fervid ; -ness.] Fer- 
vency, fervour, ardour, eagerness, zeal, 
warmth. 

" As to the healing of Malchus s ear. In the account 
of tile meek Lamb of God, it was a kiud of injury done 
to hiiu by the fervidnuss of St. Peter, whokuew not 
yet what spirit iie was of."— Bentley : Sermon vi. 

fer'-vor, *fer' vour, * fer voure, *. 

[O. Fr. fervor, fervour ; Fr. ferreur, from Lat. 
fervor, from ferveo — to boil ; Sp. & Port, fer- 
vor; ltal. f error e.] 


*1. Heat, warmth. 

"The fervor and lbe force of Indlso skies." 

Cou-per : Expostulation, 12 
2. Fervency of mind; ardor, zeal, earnest- 
ness; intensity of feeling. 

*’ The pure fervor of eternal love." 

Beattie • Judgment of Pari*. 

^ Crabb thn* discriminates between fervor 
and ardor : “ Fervour is not so viuleot » 

heat as ardour. The affections arc properly 
fervent ; the passions are ardent ; we are fer- 
vent in feeling, and ardent in acting : the 
fervour of dovotiou may be ratiooal ; but the 
ardour of zeal ia mostly intemperate. The 
first martyr, Stephen, was filled with a holy 
fervour; St Peter, in the ardour of his zeal, 
promised his master to do more than he was 
able to perforin.” (Crabb: Eng. Sy non.) 

* fes and, * fes-ant, 3. [Pheasant.) 

fe-sa’ po, 5. [A word of no etymology.) 

Logic: The fourth form of the fourth figure 
of syllogisms, in which the Middle Term is 
the predicate of the Major premiss, and the 
subject of the Minor, It consists of a uni- 
versal negative, a universal affirmative, and a 
particular negative— e.g., 

<fE) No a is R. 

(bA| All B is <J. 

(pO) Rome C i* not A. 

fes -9011 nine, o. A; s. [From Fesccnnia, a 
town in Etruria.] 

A. /Is adjective : 

1. Lit. : Of or pertaining to Fescennia. 

2. Fig. .'Licentious, lewd, ohscene, scurriloua. 

B. /Is subst. : A licentious, obscene, or 
scurrilous song, like the Fescenniae verses of 
ancient Italy. 

feseennine verses, s. pi. 

Antiq.: A sort of rustic dialogue spoken 
extempore, in which the actors exposed the 
failings and vices of their adversaries. They 
originated at Fescennia. 

" Besides these hymns the Remans had their fcscen- 
nine verses They were A kind of impromptu, and 
made up of low wit and scurrilous jests."— Crurftu : 
Lives of the Roman Poets, (lutrod. ) 

fes’-eue, * fes tu, * fes-tue, s. [O. Fr. 
fcstu; ltal . festuco, festuca, from Lat. festuca — 
a shoot, a twig , Fr. feta.] 

* I. Ordinary Language : 

L A small piece of wood ; a twig; a branch. 

" What eeest thou a festu in tho eighe of thl 
brother?" — Wyclijfe : Matthew vil. s. 

2. A small wire, rod, or pin, with which a 
teacher pointed out the letters to a child 
learning to read. 

"Teach him an alphabet upon his fingers, making 
the points of bis fingers of his left hand both on the 
inside to signify some letter, when any of them i» 
pointed at by the fore .finger of tho right hand, or by 
any kind at fescue." — Holder. 

3. The plectrum with which the strings of a 
harp or lyre were struck and played. 

" And with thy goldeii/ercuc plaidet upon 
Thy hollow bai’p." 

Chapman : Homer ; II y nine to ApoUa. 

4. The gnomon or style of a dial. 

"The fescue of the dial is upon tbe Christ-cross of 
noun.*— TAe Puritan, v. 4. 

II. Bot. : The same as Fescue-qrass (q.v.). 
" Sweeping the froth -fly from the/wene." 

Tennyson : Aylmer's Field, 530. 

feseue -grass, s. 

Bot. : Festuca ovina. [Festuca.) 



FESCUE - CRASS. 

1. Spikelet 3 Singh Flower. 


* fes -cue, v.f. [Fescue, s.] To teach with a 
fescue ; to poiut out the letters to a child 
learning to read. 


boil* bo^; pout, j<5xVl ; eat, 9 ell* chorus, 9 hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin* o§; expect, 3£enophon, exist, ph = f 
-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun; -tion* -$ion — zhun. -eious. -tions. -sions = shus, -hie, -die, &c. = bel. d^l. 
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fesels— festueesB 


fS^'-el^, *fas-ols, s. [Fr. fasioles, from Lat. 
phaselus, Gr. tftdtrghot (phase fos) = a sort of 
kidney-bean.] 

Bot.: A kind of kidney-bean or French- 
bean. 

" Disdain not feseU or poor vecb to sow. " 

Mi y ■ Virgil; Ueorgic l. 

fesse, s. [O. Fr. ; Fr. fasce, from Lat. fascia = 
a band.] [Fascia.] 

Her. : A term in heraldry to designate a 
broad band of metal or colour which crosses 
the shield horizon- 
tally, and upon which 
other charges are 
occasionally embla- 
zoned ; it is one of 
the nine honourable 
ordiuaries. 

‘•The fet.SC ie so called 
of the Latin word fascia, 
a band or if mile, possess- 
lug the third purtof the 
escutcheon over tbo 
middle: if there be above 
oue, you must call them 
bars : If with the field there b© odd piece*, as seveu or 
niue, then you must name the field, and say so many 
bars; if eveu.assix. eight, or ten, you mustsay harwlse. 
or burry of eix, eight, or teu, as the king of Hungary 
bears argent aud gules harry of eight. — Peacham : 
On Blazoning. 

fesse line, s. The line that constitutes 
the fesse. (As/i.) 

fesse point, s. 

Her. : The central point of an escutcheon. 

fesse- wise, fesse ways, adv. After 
the manner of a fesse. (.-IsA.j 

* fes -si tude, s. [Lat. fe$$u$= weary.] Weari- 
ness, fatigue. 

* fest, $. [Fist,] 

* fest, a. [Fast.] 

* fest, v.t. [Fast, Fasten.) 

fes -tal, a. [Lat. fest(um)=a feast, and Eng. 
adj. sntf. -ak] Pertaining to a feast ; festive, 
joyous, gay, merry. 

*• Tbe splendour, which had given & festal air 
To self-importance,'' 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. il. 

fes tal ly, adv. [Eng. festal ; -ly] In a 
festai, festive, or gay manner; joyfully, mirth- 
fully. 

•feste, s. [Feast.] 

*feste, a. [Fast, a.] 

* feste,* fest-en,* fest-yn, v.i. & t. [Feast, t?.] 

* fest-en-nine, $. [Fescennine.J 

fes-ter (1), v.i. & t. [Etyni. doubtful. Skeat 
is disposed to consider it a peculiar form aud 
use of foster (q.v.).] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. Lit. : To become corrupted or virulent ; 
to suppurate ; to form purulent matter. 

‘•These fields, where, wretches, their poor bodies 
Must lie and fetter." Shaketp. . Henry V.. iv. 3. 

2. Fig. : To become more and more virulent ; 
to rankle. 

" Hatred, kept down hy fear, fettered in the hearts 
of the children of the soil."— Macaulay : Hat. Eng., 
ch. xvii. 

B. Trans. : To cause to fester or rankle ; to 
nurse. 

fes-ter, $. [Fester, ?.] 

1. A purulent or inllammatory sore. 

2. The act or state of festering ur rankling. 

* fes-ter (2), v.t. [O. Fr. faestiere, festiere = a 
ridge tile.] To roof. 

'* In the festeryng of aue barne A berdeen Register 
(an. 1538). 

*fes ter ment, s. [Eng. fester ; -ment.] The 
act or state of festering. 

* fes-tey-ing, * fest ynge, s. [Feasting.] 

* fes ti ful, fes-ty fiille, a. [Mid. Eng. 
fist _ feast ; full.] Festival, festal, feast. 

*' To these ydoles the i yeveu to ete at grete festyfull* 
days ."— Maunder tile. p. 208. 

* fes ti nan 9 e, ' fes-ty-nanee, * fes tl- 
nens, . [Mid. Eng. fest = to fasten.] Con- 
finement ; durance. 

"The schiref sal ger arrest sic ydil tuen, ande ger 
kep tbaim in fvstguanre 1411 ) 11 1 it be kuawiii quhare 
one tiiai leif, and nt the cuntre bo vnscaitliit of tnaiin." 
— Purl. Jut. an. M25 led. ISM), p. 11. ch. XX. 
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• fes' tf natc, a. [Lat. fedinatus, pa. par. of 
festino = to hasten.] Hasty ; hurried. 

•‘ Advise the duke, where you are polng. to a most 
festinate preparation : wo arc bound to the like,"— 
Shakesp. 1 .: Lear. ill. 7. 

•fes ti nate ly, aAv. [Eng. festinate ; - ly .] 
Hastily, hurriedly ; in haste ; with speed. 

•• Take this key ; give enlargement to the swain, aud 
bring him festinately hither," — Shakrtjt. Ixive't 
Labour t Lott, UL 6 . 


* fes ti na tlon, s. [Lat. festinatio , from 
festinatus , pa. par. of festino = to hasten.] 
Haste, hurry, expedition. 


“Sweet Frank, when ehall my father 
Security present met*' 

“ W ith ail f estivation 

Chapman: Eastward Hoe, il, L 


•fest mg, pr. par. ora. [Fest, r.] 


* resting monoy, s. Earnest money 
given to a servant to bmd an engagement. 


*fes-tin 1 ty, s. [Eng .festin(ate);-ity.] Haste, 
speed. (AsA.) 

fes-tl - no, s. [A word of no etymology.] 

Logic : The third form of the second figure 
in which the Middle Term is the predicate of 
botli premisses. It consists of a Universal 
Negative, a Particular Affirmative, and a Par- 
ticular Negative : 

IfEs) No A is s 
(til Some C ti B 
(nO) Some is not A. 

fes -tl val, a. <fe s. [O. Fr., from Low Lat. 
festivahs \ from Lat fest iv us = festive, festal ; 
festum = a feast ; Sp, & Port festivul] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to or becoming a 
feast or time of rejoicing ; festive, featal, 
joyous, mirthful. 

“ The merry voice of festival delight." 

West Education. 

B. As suhst. : A time of feasting or rejoic- 
ing ; a feast ; a festive celebration or anni- 
versary, civil or religious. 

“ On some high festival of once a year." 

Goldsmith : Traveller. 

If the term be used generally it may be 
held to include both feasts aud fasts (q.v.). 
The observaut Anglo-Indian has an oppor- 
tunity of studying the Hindoo and Moham- 
medan feasts and fasts, and reasoning out 
from them the tendency and working of fes- 
tivals in general. He sees three elements 
enter into their composition. They were de- 
signed at first to be purely religious, and a 
multitude of those who come together on such 
occasions do so from pious motives. They, 
however, require to make purchases, and thus 
the commercial element finds its way into the 
gathering. Finally, the young people present, 
with not a few adults of similar proclivities, 
look out for opportunities of pleasure at the 
fast no less than the feast, and, unless severely 
repressed, convert the holy day into a holiday. 
There may be places in various lands where 
a day having been fixed to commemorate by 
an annual gathering an alleged manifestation 
of Divinity, the religious festival thus insti- 
tuted bas degenerated first into a commercial 
and ultimately into a pleasure fair. 

% For the difference between festival and 
feast, see Feast. 

• fes ti val ly, * fes ti val y, adv. [Eng. 
festival ; -ly.) In a festive manner ; festively. 

" How a man scomede festivaXy and myTily swicbe 
vamte." — Chaucer: Boethius, p. 69. 


fes -tfve, a. [Lat. festivus, from festum = a 
feast.] 

1 . Joyous, gay, mirthful, becoming a feast 
or festival. 

All festive jollities forbear 
Sherburne : Martial ; Epig., bk. ii., No. 4L 

2. Pertaining to or nsed for a feast, or festi- 
val, or festivities. 

'* He had looked down upon the festive hall." 

Byron : Lara, L 28. 

fes tree -ly, adv. [Eng. festive ; -ly.] In a 
festive, joyous, or mirthful manner ; with 
festivity. 

fes tiv-i-ty, s. [Fr. festivite, from Lat. 
festivitas, from festiims = festive ; Sp. festivi- 
dad : Ital. festivita.] 

4 1. A feast, a festival ; an anniversary, civil 
or religions. 

“The king also ordered the office for his festivity to 
be dashed out of all breviaries."— Burnet : Htst. Refor- 
mat ion Ian. 1-S3S). 

2. A festival, feast, or festive entertainment. 


f&te, fat. fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, eure, unite, eur, rule, full ; try. 


3. Mirth, jollity, joy fulness. 

•' The Roman drama had its rlae in the nnreatralnea 
festivity of the rustic youth."— Hurd: Rotes on Art of 
Poetry. 

Ti Crabb thua discrimlnatea between fes- 
tivity and mirth : “There ia commonly mirth 
with festivity, but there may be frequently 
mirth without festivity. The festivity lies in 
the outward circumstances ; mirth In the 
temper of the mind. Festivity is rather the 
produce uf mirth than the inirth itself. Festi- 
vity includes the social enjoyments of eating, 
drinking, dancing, cards, ami other pleasures; 
mirth includes in it the buoyancy of spirits 
which is engendered by a participation in such 
pleasures : but festivity may l>e aeconijjanied 
with intemperance.” (Crabb: Eng. By non.) 

* fes'-tiv-ous, a. [Lat festivus, from festum 

= a feast.] Pertaining or suited to a feast ; 
festive, merry, miitlifnl : as, Gnytou's “ Fcsti* 
vous Notes upon Don Quixote.” 

4 fes - tiv* ous - ness, s. [Eng. festivous; 
-/ieas.] Festivity, joytulness. (AsA.) 

• fest lieh, a. [Mid. Eng. fest — feast ; -lick 

= like,] Used to feasts ; festive. 

fes toon', S. [Fr. feston, from Low ]M. festo 
=a garland ; Ital. ftstone ; Sp. febton ; usually 
derived from Lat. festum = a least, hut a con- 
nection w ith Low Lat. festis ; O. Fr. fest, 
faist, faiste; Fr. fditc =a top, a ridge (from 
the base of the Lat. fastigium ) is almost as 
likely ( 6 ’keaf.)] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A chain or string of aoy 
materials suspended between two ]>oiuts : 
specif, a chain or garland of flowers, foliage, 
drapery, &c., suspended by the euds so as to 
form a depending curve. 

“The vines, climbing to the summit of the tree*, 
reach in festoons *nd fruitage* from oue tree to 
another, planted at exact distance*.''— Evelyn : Me- 
moirs, Jan., 1645. 

2. Arch. : A carved ornament in wood, 
stone, Arc., usually in the form of a garland 
or wreath, composed of flowers, fruits, leaves. 



festoov. 


<tc., bound together and suspended by the 
ends. This method of ornamentation was 
employed by the architects of the middle 
ages, frequently with much success, in their 
friezes of tbe Composite order. Festoons are 
still usefully and aptly employed in decora- 
tion. 

"The festoons, friezes, and the astragals." 

Dryden : Art of Poetry. 

fes toon', v.t. [Festoon, s.) 

1. To form any material in depending curves 
or festoons. 

2. To ornament or adorn with festoons. 

4 fes toon -y, n- [Eng. festoon ; - y .] Of or 

pertaining to festoons , consisting of or resem- 
bling festoons. 

* fes-traw, * fes-trawe, s. [A corruption 
nf fescue (q.v.).] A fescue or pointer used in 
teaching children to read. 

“Speld smd put together, read without & festrawf-m 
Breton : GrimuUot Fortunes, p. &. 

*fes' tu, s. [Fescue,] 

fes-tu'-ea, s. [Lat. = fennel-giant.] [Fescue.) 

£of. ; Fescue - grass, an extensively aud 
widely distributed genus of grasses found in 
the temperate or colder regions of the world. 
Nine species are British, being cnltnated as 
meadow and pasture grasses. Festuca otuua 
is the Sheep's fescue, and F. piatensis the 
Meadow fescue. 

fes tu'-9e-s©, s. pi [Lat. festuca), and fem. 
pi. adj. suff. -«r.) 

Bot. : A tribe of grasses containing two 
families, Bromidse and Banibusidae. 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine: go, p6t, 
Syrian, bq, ce^e; ey = a. qu = Uw. 
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’fSs'-tU-gine, a. & i. [Lat. festuc(n) ; Eng. 
»dj. sutF. -in*. ] 

A. As a<ij. : Of a atraw color, or between 
green and 3 allow. 

"Therein umy be discovered & little Insect of a 
fectucine or pale green, resembling a locust or crraas- 
nopiwr.’’— Browne: Vulgar Errours, bio v., ch. UL 

B. As substantive : 

Min . : A splintery fracture. (Crctfcb.) 

* fes'-tu-cous, ct. [Lat. festuc(a) ; Eng. adj. 
auff. -aus.) Formed of straw ; consisting of 
atraw. 

"We B]>eak of straws, or festucous divisions, lightly 
drawn over with oil."-— Browne: Vulgar Errours, 
l*k. ii., ch. v. 

* fes-tuc, s. [Fescue.] 


•fes'-ty-cock, s. [Etym. doubtful.] New- 
ground meal made into a ball, and baked 
among the burning seeds in a kiln or mill. 


•fet, *fcte, $. [Feat.] 

1. A contrivance, a piece of work. 


"The bottom clear 
Now laid with many a fet 
Of eeed-i>earl." Drayttm : Quest of Cynthia. 


2. Fact. 

"Sum fre that hym faith awe and the/<?f« knowcth.” 
Destruction of Troy, Wi 


•fet, «. [Feat, a.] 

•fet, * fete, * fette, *fettcn, v.t. [A.S. 
fetian, fettan = to fetch ; Dan. fatte ; Dut. 
vatten = to catch ; Ger. fassen; Sw. fatta. ) 
[Fetch, v.l 

1. To fetch, to carry, to bring. 

•• I shal the fete hred and cheae." Havelok, 642. 

2. To derive, to draw. 

•• Whose hlood Is fet from fathers of war- proof." 

Shakesp. : Bmry V., iii. L. 

fe'-tal, foe'-tal, «. [Lat. fetus , fetus = a 
fetus (q. v.).] 'Of or pertaining to a fetus. 

fe-ta'-tion, fee-ta'-tion, s. [Lat. fetus , 
fetus.) The formation of a fetus. 

• fet9h, * feche, * fetebe, * ficche, t. 

[Vetch.] 

fet^h, s. [Etym. doubtful, but probably from 
the verb.] 

1. A stratagem ; a trick ; a contrivance ; an 
artifice by which anything 13 brought to 
pass. 

The gentleman thinks he baa a fetch for that.” — 
Waterland : Works, it 24S. 

2. An apparition of a living person ; a 
wraitb. 

3. The deep aod long inspiration of a dying 
person. 

fetch- candle, 5. A light appearing at 
night, and believed by the superstitious to 
portend the death of some person. 

fetch, * fecche, * feccben, * fech, 
• feche, * fetche, * fetchyn, v.t. & i. 
[A.S. fetian , gefelian , from feet - a pace, a 
step ; feccan — to lead, to take.] [Fet, v.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To go and bring. 

" Fetch me a little water, 1 pray thee."— 1 Kings 
ivii. 10- 

2. To draw, to heave : as, To fetch a sigh. 

"Talk to her of an uufortunate young lady that lost 
her beauty by the sm»ll-i>ox, ahe fetches a deep sigh. 
Addison. 

* 3. To draw, drag, or attract into a posi- 
tion. 

*' Oenerai terniB may sufficiently convey to the people 
what our intentions are, and yet not fetch us within 
the compass of the ordinance.”— Sanderson. 

4. To call for and accompany ; to attend. 

"I come t o fetch you to the Senate-house.' 

Shaketp. : Julius Caesar . IL 2 

* 5. To derive, to draw, to deduce. 

*' The aged fetched examples from the young." 

Davenanl : Uondibert, bk. L, ch. t 

6. To cause to come. 

•* Draw forth the monsters of the abyss profound, 

Or fetch the aerial eagle to the ground- 

Pope : Essay on Man. iiL, 221, 222. 

* 7. To bring back, to bring to. 

"In smells we see their great and sudden effect In 
fetching men again, when they swoon.” — Bacon; Ba- 
tumi Bistory. 

* 8. To bring to any state, condition, or 
position. 

"At Rome any of those arts immediately thrives, 
nndcr the encouragement of the prince, and may be 
fetched up to its i>erfection in ten or a dozen years, 
which is the work of an age or two in other countries. 
— Addison : On Italy. 


* 9. To perform, to make ; applied to motion. 

" I'll fetch a turn about the garden, pitying 
The pangs of barred aUectious ; though the king 
Hath charged you should not speak together. 

.shakesp. ; Cyrnbeltne, L 1. 

* 10. To reach, to arrive at; to attain or 
come to. 

*' Meantime flew our ships, aud straight we fetched 
The syrens’ Isle ; a spleeuless wlud so stretched 
Her wiuga to waft us, and so urged our keel.” 

Chapman; Burner; Odyssey xn. 

*11. To reach in striking. 

"The conditions of weapons, their improve- 

ments, are the fetching afar off; for that outruns the 
danger, as It la seen In ordnance and muskets.' — 
Bacon. 

12. To reach to la price; to obtain; to 
bring in. 

13. To fascinate, to charm; to attract to 
oue’a self. ( Colloq .) 

B. Intransitive: 

1. Ordinary Language : 

1. To bring or carry things to a person. 

2. To move and turn, to shift ; as, To fetch 
about. 

*’ Like a shifted wind unto a sail, 

It makes the course of thoughts to fetch about, 

Slmkctp. ; King John, iv. 2. 

3. To make inspirations in breathing. 

Ii. Naut. : To reach, to attain, to arrive. 

"We aliall fetch to wiudward of the lighthouse this 
tack.”— Falconer. 

U (1) To fetch away: 

Naut. : To get loose from the lashings. 

(2) To fetch in : 

(a) To seize, to apprehend. 

" Within our files there are euough to fetch him in." 
—Shakesp, : Antony <* Cleopatra, iv. L 

•(b) To take in, to deceive, to dupe. 

"You speak this to fetch me in.”— Shakesp. : Much 
Ado about Bathing, L L. 

* (3) To fetch off: 

(а) To make away with ; to carry off. 

" 1 must believe you, sir ; 

I do ; and will/Wch off Bohemia” 

Shakesp. ; Winter's Tale. L 2. 

(б) To fleece. 

" I will fetch qjf these justices."— Shakesp. : 2 Bcnry 
IV.. ill. 2. 

(4) Ta fetch out: To cause to appear, to 
bring to light. 

M An human soul without education is like marble 
in the quarry, winch shows none of its beauties tiil 
the skill of the polisher fetches out the colours."— 
Addison ; Spectator, No. 215. 

(5) Ta fetch to: To restore, to bring to, to 
revive, as from a swooo. 

(6) Ta fetch up : 

(a) To cause to come up or appear. 

( b ) To stop suddenly ; to come to a sudden 
stop. 

(c) To overtake ; to come up with. 

" The hare laid himself down, and took & nap ; for, 
says he, 1 cau fetch up the tortoise when I please.”— 
L Estrange. 

(7) Ta fetch a pump : To pour water into it 
ao as to make it draw. 

(8) To fetch headway or sternway : 

Naut. : To move ahead or astern. 

(9) Ta fetch and carry for one ; To be at one’s 
beck and call. 

For the difference between to fetch and to 
bring, see Brino. 

* fetch-water, s. A drawer of water. 

" Spin the Greek wives webs of task, 

And their. fetch-water he.” 

Chapman , Burner ; Iliad vi. 495. 

fct9h'-er, s. [Eng. fetch ; -er.] One who 

fetches. 

a. [Fetch, i\f., 13.] Fascinating, 
attractive; as a fetching costume. {Colloq.) 
fete, s. [Fr., from 0. Fr. feste ; Lat .festurn = 
a feast, a festival.] A feast ; a festival ; a day 
of pleasure and eutertainmeut ; a holiday. 


fe'-ti9h, fe'-tish, s. [Fr. fetiche, from Port. 
feitii^) — {\) sorcery, (U) a wooden idol, from 
feiti^o = artificial, from Lat. factitius, fron. 
facio = to make. Of the two spellings given 
&ir John Lubbock uses the former and Mr 
Tyior the latter form.] 

1. Lit.: Any material object whatsoever, 
supposed to be the vessel, vehicle, or instru- 
ment of a supernatural being, and the posses- 
sion of which gives to the possessor or joint 
possessors power over tiiat being. Thus, a 
fetish diflers from a talisman in that personal 
consciousness or power is attributed to it, 
from an idol because a fetich is not necessarily 
worshipped, and from a totem inasmuch aa 
tho power attributed or honor paid lo an 
Individual does not extend to the species. 

"An idol is indeed an object of worship, while, od 
ou the contrary, a fetich m intended to bring the deity 
within the cuutrol of mail." — Lubbock : Origin of Ci»d%- 
zatton ( 1882), p. 32‘J. 

2. Fig. : An object of devotion ; an Idol. 

fe'-ti9h-i§m, fe'-ti^i^m, fc -ti^h ism, 

S. [En g. fetich; -ism.) 

1. Tit. : Since the introduction of this word 
by De Drosses in the last century, various 
meanings have been affixed to it. It was first 
employed to denote the African worship of 
terrestrial objects ; Comte used it in the sense 
of a general theory of primitive religion, in 
which external objects are animated by a life 
analogous to that of man ; Tyior defines fetich- 
ism as the doctrine of spirits embodied in, 
attached to, or conveyed through certain ma- 
terial objects ; and Sir John Lubbock ranks it 
as the second stage in the evolution of religious 
thought, but objects to class it as a religion, 
since it does not necessarily involve the idea 
of worship, for the uegro believes that by 
means of liis fetich he can force his deities to 
comply with his desires. It is in reality only 
a form of witchcraft : an extension of the 
belief that the possession of any part of an 
enemy — the parings of the nails, a lock of the 
hair, or even a portion of his clothing— will 
give the possessor power over him. So the 
negro believes that the possession of a fetich 
representing a spirit makes that spirit his 
servant ; be beats it if the requests he prefers 
are not attended to, and seriously believes he 
is thus inflicting suffering on the actual deity. 
A somewhat similar custom obtains amoug 
the Roman Catholics of the lower orders in 
the South of Europe, showing how widely 
popular practice differs from the teaching of 
that church ; though the motive which inspire* 
such conduct is the same in the European and 
In the negro. Feticbism is more general in 
Africa than elsewhere ; but, wherever a belief 
in w itchcraft exists, there some form of fetich- 
ism is sure to be found. 

"The savage does not abandon his belief in Fetich- 
ism, from which no race of men has yet eutirely freed 
itself.”— Lubbock: Origin of Civxlization (1882), p. 334. 

2. Fig. : Devotion to any object, pursuit, or 
idea. 

* fe-ti^h-is'-tic, a. [Eng. fetich ; -is£io.] Of or 
pertaining to feticbism ; grossly superstitious. 
"Epicurean levity and Fetichistic dread.'— <7. Eliot: 
Itomola (Frocm). 

fe'-ti-cide, fcet-i-cide, s. [Lat. fet us, fet us 
= a fetus, and ccedo — to kill.] 

Med. Jurisp. : The act or process of destroy- 
ing the fetus in the womb in order to procuro 
abortion. 

fe-ti-918111, s. [Fetichism.] 

fe'-tid, fse-tid, a. [Fr .fetide, from Lat./efi- 
dus , from fetea = to stink ; ltal. & Sp. fetido .] 
Having a strong or offensive smell ; stinking, 
rancid. 

" During some weeks coarse biscuit and fetid watei 
had been doled out to them." — Macaulay ; But. Eng., 
ch. vL 


fete champetrc, s. An entertainment 
in the open air ; a rural festival. 


fete, v.t. [Fete, s ,] To entertain or receive 
with festive entertainments. 


’ nennanu’s/Wed and thank6d, 

While his rascally rival get’s tossed in a blanket 
Barham : Ingoldsby Legends ; Bermann. 


* fete-les, * fet-lcss, s. [A.S. fcetels.) A 

vessel. 

" Bred and a fe teles with water fild." 

Genesis <£• Exodus, 1,225. 


* fet hole, s. [A corruption of FiTHOWE(q.v.).] 

A polecat. 

"For x fulmartis skynnla, c&llyt fethokis." — Acts 
James I. (au. 1424). 


fetid fluor, s. 

Min. : A variety of Fluor or Fluorite. 

fe' - tid - ness, s. [Eng. fetid ; -ness.) Tha 
quality or state of being fetid or stiuking. 

* fe tif-er-QUS, a. [Lat. fetifer, from fetus = 
a fetus ;/ero = to bear, and Eng. adj. suff. -ous.] 
Bearing or producing youug, as animals. 

* fe tis, * fe-tise, * fc-tyce, * fe tys, a. 

O. Fr. faitice, faitis, fetis, from Lat. factitius. 
from facio = to make.] Neat, well-made, 
comely, handsome. 

"How fair, how/cris schc Is.” 

William of Paler ne, 1,447. 


boil, bdjfj pddt, jd\W; cat, cell, chorus, 9hin, ben<?h ; go, gem ; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, pb — f. 
-dan, -tian = shan. -tlon, -sion = shun; -tion, -§ion = zhun. -tious, -sinus, -clous = shus. -ble, -die. &c. - bel, deU 
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fe'-tlsh, s. [Fetich.] 


fe -tish ifm, s. [Fetichibm ] 


* fe-tis-ly, * fe-tise ly, ■ fe-tis liche, 
* fe-tyse-ly, culv. [Eng. Jetts; 4y.] Neatly, 
comebly, handsomely. 

*• Fet u tel y formed out in fylyolci lunge.** 

Early Eng AUit. Poem* ; Cleanness, 1.451. 


fet lock, * fet lok, * feet lakke, * fit 
loke, s. [A word of doubt! ul etymology, 
but probably from Dut. vttlok = a pusterii.] 

1, A tuft of hair that grows behind the 
pastern joint of a horse. 

•• Cheerily neighed the steeda. with dew on their 
luaues aud theix/cffecta. ' 

Longfellow : Evangeline, v. 1. 

2. The joint on which such tuft of hair grows. 


“Their wounded steeds 
Fret fetlock deep in gure. him! » Itli wild rngo 
Yeik out their armed heels at t.eir de.vl masters. 

hhakisp. : Henry I'., iv, 7. 


3. The same as Fetterlock (q.v.). 


fetlock boot, s. 

Menage: A protection for the fetlock and 
pastern of a horse. 

fetlock-joint, s. 

Vet. : The joint of a horse's leg next to the 
hoof. 

fet-locked, a. (Eng. fetlock; -cd.] 

1, Haviug a fetlock. 

2. Tied or fastened by the fetlock. 

• fet' low, $. [Etym. doubtful.] A felon or 
whitlow in cattle. 

• fe-tor, s. [Lat. fetor, from ferteo = to stink. ] 
A strong or offensive smell ; a stench. 

fett'-bol, s. [Ger. = fat bole.] 

Min, : A variety of Chloropal. It is of a 
liver-brown colour, and occurs near Freiberg. 
{Dana.) 

• fette, v.t. [Fet.] 

fet -ter, * fet-er, * fet-yr, * vet-er, s. 

[A .'S. fetor, feter ; cogn. with Dut. veter ; Icel. 
fjoturr; iSw. Jjdttrar ; Ger. feascl ; Lat. pedica ; 
Gr. TTt&i) {pete) = a fetter *, Sansc. paduJtd = a 
shoe.] 

1. Lit,: A chain for the feet; a chain by 
which an animal is confined by the feet, and 
prevented from frea motion either by being 
fastened to some object, as a post, or by 
having tbe two feet chained together; a 
ahackle, a hopple. (It is generally used in 
the plural.) 

“With feteres ant with gyves iehot he wes io-drowe." 

Political Bongs, p. 221. 

2. Fig. : Anything which fetters, restrains, 
or confines ; a restraint. 

•* Such the kind power whose piercing eye dissolves 
Each mental fetter, and sets reason free." 

Thornton ' Liberty, 427, 428. 

fet -ter. ' fet er-en, * fet ere, fet er yn, 

v.t. [Fetter, $.] 

1. Lit. : To put fetters opon ; to bind with 
fetters ; to shackle. 

“He stretched forth his hand, fettered as he was."— 
0oldyug : Jut tine. lo. 74. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. To bind as with fetters ; to enchain. 

*' In the Fields of Bliss above 
He sits, with flowerets fettered round,” 

Moore : Light of the Baram. 

2. To bind, to enchain, to confine, to re- 
strain ; to place under restrictions. 

•' The words for friend and foe alike were made 
lo fetter them in verse is all bis trade.’ 

Dryden Absalom A Acltitophet. it 427, 428. 

fet'-tered, pa. par. & a. [Fetter, v.) 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adject ire: 

1. Ord. Lang. : Chained or bound with 
fetters, 

" To him this dungeon was a gnlf 
And fettered feet the worst of ills. 

Byron . Prisoner of ChOlon, v. 

2. Zool. : A term applied to the feet of 
animals when they are stretched backwards 
bo as to appear unfit for walking, or when 
they are concealed in the integuments of the 
abdomen. 

fet -ter -less, a. [Eng. fetter ; -kss . ] Free 
from fetters or restraint ; unfettered, unre- 
st rained 

•• Vet this affected strain gives me a tongue 
As fetterless as is an Emperor's.” 

Ma r ttou : Malcontent, 1. 4. 


ter- lock, «. [Eng. fetter, and luck.] 


1. Ord. 1/xng. : Ai 
leg of a horse at the 
fetlock when turned 
out to grass, to pre- 
vent him from run- 
ning or straying- 
away. 

2. Her. : A fetter- 
lock is frequently 
found as a charge. 

"A fetterlock and a 
•hackle bolt azure — 
what may that mean?” 
— .Vx/fi . I panto*, eli. 

xxix. 


apparatus fixed on the 
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fet'-tle, v.i. t. (Etym. doubtful. Wedgwood 
compares Icel. jh/u- to touch lightly with the 
fingers ; Low Ger. Jissdn = to clean.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To be occupied in cleaning or putting 
right. 

•• When your master Is most busy In company, come 
in and pretend to fettle about tiie room ; and if he 
chides, say you thought he rung tbe beiL” — Swift: 
Directions to Sere unit, cli„ til. 

2. To set about any work with activity or 
zeal. 

B. Trans. : To set right ; to put iu older. 

** The world needs felt ling, and who’s to fettle It? 

Mrs. Qaskell . [Ogdt'ie.) 


fet tie (1), s. [Fettle, r.] A state of pre- 
paration or readiness ; good condition or 
order. 

"Oettiug a bit of tbe- oouutry into good fettle.”— Q. 
Eliot : M tdUhrmarch. cb. il. 


fet'-tle (2), s. [Icel. fctiU — a little chain.] A 
handle in the side of a large basket. 

" Each cassie has a fettle or handle in each side and 
end, to carry it by." — Agrtc. Sun. Caithness, p 59. 

fet-tling, pr. par., a., As. [Fettle, v.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ord. Lang. : The act of setting right or 
putting in order. 

II. Technically : 

1. Metall. : The material, consisting of ore, 
cinder, and scrap-iron, mixed in varying pro- 
portions, and Used iu preparing the heart h of 
a puddling-furnace before receiving its charge 
of iron. 

" He obtained good puddled bars with a saving on 
the old system of about fifty per cent, in fettling.'— 
Iron A Steel Institute, in Times. April 3, 1876. 

2. Pottery : The shaving and smoothing of 
green clay-ivare to remove the appearance of 
seams from articles that are moulded, and to 
smooth asperities. 

fett -stein, s. [Ger. = fat stone.] 

Min. : The same as El.EOLITE (q.v.). It 
derives its name from its greasy lustre. 


fet' -u -lent, * fet’ tu-lent, a. [LdX. fceiulen- 
/us.] * Stinking, fetid.* 

“And other dregge* most fettulent issued from her 
then .”— Stubbes : Examples (1581|. 

* fe-tiire, s. [Lat. fetura, from /efos.] A birth 
or offspring. 

•‘Some of these engendered one, some other such 
feturex.”— Latimer : ll orfa, i. 5a 

fe -tus, fee-tus, s. [Lat.] The young of 
viviparous animals iu the womb, and of 
oviparous animals in the egg, after it is per- 
fectly formed, before which time it is called 
Embryo (q.v.). 

For the difference between fetus and em- 
bryo, see Embryo. 

fet-wa, fet wall, *• [Arab ] 

Turkish Law : The written decision of a 
Turkish mufti upon a legal point. 

feu, few, s. [Low Lat. feudum.) [Fee, 
Feud.] 

Scots Law : 

L A free and gratuitous right to lands 
made to one for services to be performed by 
him ; a tenure where the vassal, in lieu of 
military service, make a leturn in grain or 
money ; a right to the enjoyment of lands, or 
other heritable subjects in perpetuity in con- 
sideration for services, or au annual return 
called Feu-duty (q.v.). This was anciently 
deemed an ignoble tenure. 

2. The lands or heritable subjects held 
under such tenure. 


fate, f3.t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, 


feu annual, few-annual, t. Tliat 

which is due by the IUddcndo or the property 
of the ground, before the house was built 
within burgh. (View Feud. Law, Cl. p. 127.) 

feu contract, s. A contract regulating 
the giving of land in feu between the su|>eriMr 
and the leuer or vassal. 

feu duty, s. The same as Feu farm 

(q.v.). 

feu farm, * few- ferine, s. The dnty o? 

annual rent paid to a superior by his vassal, 
for his tenure of lamia. 

* few-fermorer, s. One who has a pro- 
perty in lands, subject to a superior, on con- 
dition of certain service or rent. 

•*Tlie few-fermorer not ]»v)ng hie fewftnue. for 
(ill ingratitude and viittmidkfulnee, tinea and fore- 
foltia his fe* -ferine '—Skene. 

feu, few, v.t. [Feu, s.] 

Scots Law: 

1. To give in fea, or to grant a right to 
.heritable property, as subject to a superiority, 
on the condition of a certain return in grain, 
money, or otherwise. 

“Ae for people'* owu pro|>er good*. they ui*y be 
fewed, with tlia-t condition to be fewdal, if they desirl 
to be tbe proprietors, and Come to be the 8Ui«-n< rs, 
Summ View of the Feud. La ir. p. 49, 50. 

2. To take in feu. 

4 feu' age (age as lg), s. [Fr. feu lire ; sutf. 
-a^t\] A tax on every hearth or chimney. 

" A new taxation ... of feuage or chymuey niooey." 
—Daniel . But. Eng., p. 2U. 

feu -ar. 5. [Eng. feu ; -ar — er.) 

Scots Law : One who holds a feu. 

feud (1), a. [A.S. ffhdh, from foh = hostile; 
cognate with Ger. fthde ; Goth, fjathwa — 
hatred.] [Foe.] 

1. Enmity; hatred; contention ; quarrel ; 
hostility between nations, families, 01 parties 
in a state. 

“lo former age* it was a policy of Frauce tu rwm 
and cherish intestine feuds and discords in Great 
Britaiu,”— Addison. 

2. A combination of kindred to avenge in. 
juries or aff ronts done to any of their blood. 

•'The old feud had never slumbered.”— Macaulay: 
Hist. Eng., ch. xiiL 

3. A private quarrel ; dissension. 

“Between him And the licensers there w.m a feud of 
long standing.” — Macaufay .- Hist. Eng., ch. xix. 

^ For the difference between feud and 
quarrel, see Quarrel. 

feud (2), s. [Low Lat. feudum, from feudalis 
-- ;• vassal, from Icel. Je-odhal (?) = an odhal 
held as a fee or fief from the king ; Icel. ft — 
a fee or fief, and odhal — patrimony, property 
held in allodial tenure.] [Fee, Feod, Fief.] 
Law: The same as Fee (q.v.). 

•• It [the constitution of feuds] was hrought by them 
from their owu countries, and continued in their re 
spective colonies, as the most likely means to secure 
tneir new acquisitions ; and to that end. large distncU 
or parcels of land were allotted by the conquering 
general to the snperior officers of the army, and hy 
them dealt out a gnm in smaller parcels or allotments 
to the inferior officers and most deserving soldiers. 
These allotments were called feeda. feuds, flrfs or fees : 
a hicb last appellation in the northern languages signi- 
fies a conditional stipend or reward.” — BldckMone : 
Comment., bk. ii., cli. 4. 

* feud man, * feod-man, s. A feu- 
datory, a vassal holding a feud. 

“ The kynge hathe sente ffor hys ffceodmen to koom 
to hym. for he woll goo to putt them do*ne. —Mr J. 
Patton, in Patton Letters, li. 406. 

feud -al, a. <t s. [Low Lat. feudalis.] [Fedd 
(2), s.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Pertaining to fees, feuds, or fiefs : as, 
feudal tenure, feudal services, &c. 

2. Consisting of or founded upoo fees, feuds, 
or fiefs. 

“And Slavery half forgets her feudal chain.' 

Byron : Lara, i. 1. 

% Feudal Arms , or Arms of Succession : 

Her. : The arms borne by the possessors of 
certain lordships or estates. (Glossary of 
Heraldry.) 

B. As snbst. : A fief, a fee, or fend. 

feudal system, s. A system of social 
polity, of which lordship and vassalage were 
the essential features, and of land tenure in 
which real ownership inhered solely in the 
lord, only use, possession, or tenancy belong- 
ing to the grantee. Some traces of feudalism 

pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
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«ay be found in nearly all lands, bnt the rise 
of the feudal system distinctively so called 
was in those parts of Europe in which the 
Teutonic conquerors of the Roman empire 
acquired paramount power. As early as the 
ninth century the term vassals, or vassi, was 
used of noblemen who attached themselves to 
the court of tbeir sovereign, moved by natural, 
and as yet unpurchased loyalty. When in those 
unsettled times soldiers of fortune gaioed by 
the sword territories which they were afraid 
to lose, they parcelled them out among their 
superior officers, who again transferred all the 
land lor which they had no immediate use to 
their soldiers on similar conditions. The regu- 
lar sovereigns were necessitated in self-defence 
to adopt a similar policy. Four distinct forms 
have been traced in the development of the 
feudal system. First the land granted, if not 
resutnabl8 at pleasure, was so on the expiry of 
the grantee's life. Then it tended to become 
to a certain limited extent hereditary. Next 
it became completely hereditary, aDd was 
called a feud. Finally the order of descent 
was settled, collateral relations admitted to 
inheritance, and the reciprocal obh’gatinns of 
lord aod teoant settled by fixed regulations 
known and published. 

In England certain traces of feudality in its 
milder form are traceable among the Anglo- 
Saxons. The feudal aystem itself came in with 
all its rigour under William the Conqueror. 
He would not admit the existence of any 
“allodial ” land, that is, land held in absolute 
possession, in England, though some exists in 
Shetland, once Danish isles. All belonged to 
him as loi-d paramouot, to be parcelled out 
among his Norman vassal knights. They were 
called tenants in capite — i.e., in chief. These 
knights were allowed again to allot it to others. 
When they did so they were themselves called 
mesne (middle) lords, and their vassals tenants 
paravail (lowest tenants). The appropriation 
of lands by conquerors, with the destruction, 
expulsion, or bondage of the original inhabi- 
tants, was an act of great wrong. When, 
without this initial blot, land was obtainable 
to be portioned ont in the feudal way, an 
organized society in many ways adapted to 
mediaeval times was the result. Every one 
had his place and his duties defined. He was 
taught loyalty, good faith, and self-respect. 
[Chi valry.] But feudality had serious defects, 
and with the progress of society it was sure 
sooner or later to decline. 

When Henry 1 1. dispensed with the inefficient 
service of the military vassals, and accepted 
in lieu a tax called escuage, wherewith to hire 
proper soldiers, one great prop of the feudal 
system was overthrown. Feudalism fell during 
the Commonwealth, and had lost some of its 
worst excrescences before it rose again. 

When towns and cities began to gain import- 
ance through industry and commerce, the 
inhabitants were restive under the domination 
of the feudal lord. But to the present day in 
Britain feudality retains part of its old power, 
drawing distinction between “real” property 
in law and personal property, that is, money, 
<toc.. and giving greater political and social im- 
portance to the individual who has the former 
than to one who possesses only the latter. The 
system of conveyancing also is almost wholly 
feudal. 

feu -dal i§m, s. [Eng. feudal ; -ism.] The 
feudal system ; the principles and constitution 
of feuds or fiefs. 

feu' -dal 1st, s. [Eng. feudal ; -is/.] 

1. An upholder or supporter of feudalism. 

2. One versed in feudal lsw. 

feu dal -i-ty, s. [Eng. feudal; - ity ; Fr.feo- 
dalite; ltal. feudalitd ; Sp. feudalidad .] The 
quality or state of being feudal, or under the 
feudal system ; feudal principles. 

“Accordingly we are indebted to this act of his 
(Cromwell] for the preservation of onr laws, which 
some lenseleas assertors of the rights of men were then 
on the point of entirely erasing, as relieves of jeu- 
dality and bar ban sm . Burke : Letter to a Member of 
the Motional Assembly 

feu dal iz-a -tion, s. [Eng. feudalise); 
-ation.] The act of reducing or conforming to 
feudalism or feudal tenure. 

feu -dal-ize, v.t. [Eng. feudal ; -ize. ] To 
reduce to feudal tenure ; tu conform to feudal 
principles. 

feu'-dal ly, adv. [Eng. feudal; -ly.] In a 
fendaf manner ; according to feudal principles. 


feudalism —foveret 


feu -dar-y, * feu-dar io, a. A s. [Ix>w Lat. 

feudarius , from fend urn = a feud or fief.] 

A. As adj. : Held by feudal tenure; per- 
taining to feudal tenure. 

“To dlsalleige a whole feu.da.ry kingdom from the 
ancient dominions of England. * — Milton: On the 
Articles of Peace with the frith. 

B. As substantive : 

1, A tenant holding his lands by feudal 
tenure ; a feudatory. 

" He with nil power possible should fciuour. main- 
line, and defend King John of England, his feudarte 
or tenant."— Foxo : Martyrs, p. 23 o. 

2. The same as Feodary, II. 

*feu’-da tar-y, a. &s. [Feudatory,] 

feu da tor y, * feo-da tor-y, a. &s. [Low 
Lat. feudutarius ; Sp., ltal., & Port, feuda - 
tario; Fr. feudatairc.] 

A. .4s adj . : Holding lands from another by 
feudal tenure. 

B. As subst. : One who holds lands of 
another by feudal tenure ; a feudary ; the 
tenant of a feud or fief. 

“The gran ter was called the proprietor, or lord, 
being he who retained the dominion or ultimate pro- 
perty of tho feud or fee ; and the grantee, who nad 
only’ the use and possession, according to the terms of 
the grant, was styled the feudatory or vassal, which 
was only another name for the teuaut or holder of the 
lands.’ — Blackstone -• Commentaries, bk. it, ch. 4. 

* feud bote, s. [Eng. feud (I), s., and Mid. 
Eng. bote (q.v.).] 

Old Law: A penalty or fine for engagiog in 
a feud or quarrel. 

feu de jele ( joie as zhwa), p/m [Fr., lit. 
'= lire of joy ] The firing of guns in token of 
public rejoicing. 

feud'-ist, s. [Eng. feud (2), s. ; -is/.] A writer 
on feuda and feudal law ; one versed iu feudal 
law. 

"The Greeks, the Romans, the Britons, the Saxons, 
and even originally the feudists divided the land 
equally among all the children at large ; some among 
the males only.” — Blackstone : Comment hk. ii., ch. 14. 

* feuillage (pron. fe-yazh), «. [Fr. = foliage.] 
A bunch or row of ieavea. 

"Of Homer’s head I enclose the outline, that you 
may determine whether you would have it so large, or 
reduced to make room for feuillage or laurel round 
the oval."— Jervas: To Pope. 

feu II le a, feu U lse-a, a. [Named after 
Louis Feuiilce, a traveller m Cliili, aod botani- 
cal writer.] 

Bot. : A genus of Cucurbitaceae, tribe 
Nhandirobefe. It consists of plants with 
spirally twisted tendrils, and fruits about as 
large as an apple, which have been called 
Shaving box. The species are found in the 
hotter parts of America. The oily seeds of 
Feuille a cordata, a West Indian shrub, are 
violent emetics and purgatives. Its oil is used 
in America for lamps, as is that of F. trilobata. 
The latter is used in place of ointment to 
lubricate joints affected by pain. 

feuil-lan, feuil lant (pron fe'=yan§), 
feuil lian, s. [For etym. see def.] 

Ch. Hist. : One of a religious congregation 
founded in 1577 by Jean de la Barriere. They 
were a branch or offshoot of the Bernardines, 
and were settled at the convent of Feuillant 
in Languedoc. 

feuillant-elub, s. 

Hist. : A club formed in Paris by Lafayette, 
Ac., in 1789, to oppose tbe Jacobins. The 
latter attacked the club in 1791, which was 
dissolved in 1792. 

feuille mort (pron. fe-i' mor), * feuille 
morte, phille mot,*s. |Fr.= a dead leaf ] 
The colour of a dead or faded leaf. 

" To make a countryman understand what feuille - 
morte colour sigmiftea. it may suffice to tell him, *tis 
the colour of withered leaves falling in autumn."— 
Locke : Human Understanding, bk. iii., ch. xi., § 14. 

feuil lets (feuil as fwil)', s. pi (Fr. = a 
leaf.] 

Diamond-cutting : The projecting points of 
the triangular facets in a rose-cut diamond, 
whose bases join those of the triangles of the 
central pyramid. 

feuille -ton (pron. fe - 1 - ton), s. [Fr.= a 

little leaf; dimin. of 'feuille = a leaf.] That 
part of a newspaper which is devoted to light 
literature, criticism, or fiction ; tbe story 
printed in a newspaper. 

feuil lian, s. [Feuillan.] 
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t “feu -ter, • feu tro, v.t. [Fkutkr, #.] To 
place in the rest, so ns to be ready for action ; 
as a spear. 

” His apear li efeutred, nnd at him It bore." 

Spenser. t\ y., IV. lv. 45. 

“feu- ter, “few tyro, s. [O. Fr. feltre, 
fevtre, fuutre ; Port. & ltal. fehro ; fcp. Jieltro ; 
Low Lat. fdtrum, frltrum = telt, from its being 
stuffed with felt or cowa’ hair.] A rest for a 
spear. 

"To William he prlked with sperefestened in f cuter * 
William qf Pal erne, 3, US. 

* feu'- ter er, * few ter er, * few trer, *. 

[O. Fr. vautrier, vaultrirr, from vautre, uiaultre 
= a hound; Hal. rW'ro ; Low Lat. veltrus; 
Lat. vertragus = a greyhound.] A dog-kieper. 

" A fewterer 

To such n nasty fellow, a robbed thing 
Of all delights youth looks for." 

licaum. A Piet. : Woman's Prize, li, 1. 

fe'-ver, “fe-ft-e, “fe-vere, “fe-wer, 
* fy-ver, s. (O. Fr. fevre, Jievre, from Lat. 
febris ; Ger. fieber ; Fr. fikvre ; ltal. febbre.] 

1. Lit. <& Path . : A disease or rather a 
whole group of diseases, one general, though 
not universal symptom of which is increased 
heat of the skin, besides which the pulse 
is frequent and various functions are dis- 
turbed. Fevers may be divided into Con- 
tinued, Periodic, and Eruptive or Exanthe- 
matous. Under the first are ranked typhus, 
typhoid, and relapsing fevers ; under the 
second intermitteuts and remittents ; and 
under the third variola, rubeola, and scar- 
latina. Yellow fever belongs to tbe reuiitteut 
rather than the continued type ; so also does 
hectic fever. Puerperal fever should be re- 
moved to the class of inflammations. Jail, 
prison, hospital, or camp fevers are different 
names for typhus. (For bilious, inflammatory, 
nervous, petechial, putrid, and malignant 
fevers, see those words.) 

2. Fig. : A state of nervous excitement : as, 
I am all iu a fever about him. ( Colloquial .) 

fever-bush, s. 

Bot. : A common name in the United States 
for Lavrus Benzoin, a shrub with a flavour 
resembling benzoin. 

fever-cooling, a. Imparting coolness 
amid the heat of fever. 

“ The spreading tamarind that shakes. 
Fanned by the breeze. Its fever cooling fruit" 
Thomson . Summer, 607, 668. 

* fever-lurden, s. Laziness. 

“There is nothiug so good for the fever-lurden as 
nnguentum bite hnurn.’ — Andrew Boorde Breviary 
of Health (15731, ch. clL 

fever-root, s. 

Bot. : (1) Triosteum perfoliatum. It is used 
as a cathartic and emetic. (2) }*terospora 
Andromeda , a herb belonging to the heath 
tribe. Jt has a long raceme of white flowers, 
and scattered lanceolate leaves. 

fever-sick, a. Sick with fever. 

fever-sore, s. A popular name for a 
carious ulcer or necrosis. 

fever-tree, s. 

Bot . : The blue gum-tree, Eucalyptus globulus. 

fever weakened, a. Weakened by 
fever. (Slmkesp. : 2 Henry IV., i. 1.) 

fever-weed, s. 

Bot . : A plant of tbe genus Eryngiura. 

fever- wort, s. 

Bot. : (1) Enjthrtva centaurium, feverfew. 
(2) Triosteum perfoliatum. 

* fev'-er, v.t, & i. [Fever, s.] 

A. Trans. ; To put or throw into a fever. 

" The white hand of a lady fever thee ; 

Shake to look on ’t.” 

Shakesp. : Antony <t Cleopatra, m. 11 

B. Intrans.: To fall into a fever; to become 
feverish. 

“fe -vered, “fea-voured, a. [Eng. fever ; 
- ed.\ Suffering from or aflected with fever; 
feverish. 

"A drumming ear, a feavoured body, a boyling 
stomach."— Felt h am; Resolves, pt, L, res. 84. 

* fe'-ver-et, s. [A dimin. from fever (q.v.),] 
A slight fever. 

" A light feveret. or an old qnartan ague, la not a 
sufficient excuse for uon-appeanuice." — Ayliffe : Parer- 

gon. 
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16- ver few (ew as u), s. [A corrupt, of 

A.ti.feferfuge, from Lat. febrifugal, from febris= 
a fever, and fiujo = to put to flight, to dispel.] 
Botany : 

1. Pyrethrum Parthcntum, a common British 
plant. It is aromatic and stimulant, and was 
supposed to act as a febrifuge, whence the 
popular name. Its smell is said to be particu- 
larly offensive to bees. [Featherfew.] 

2. Krythrcea Centaurium. (Britten <£ Holland.) 

fe’-ver-ish, a. [Eng. fever; risk.] 

L Literally : 

1. Suffering from or affected with fever; 
hot, as one in a fever. 

" Noiselessly moved about tbe assiduous, careful at- 
tendants, 

Moistening the ft verith lip." 

Longfellow. Evangeline, 11. 5. 

2. Indicating or characteristic of a lever: 
as, feverish symptoms. 

3. Tending towards a fever ; resembling a 
fever. 

" A feverish disorder disabled me."— Swift : To Pope. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Uncertain, inconstant ; now hot. now cold. 
M We toss and turn about our feverish will." 

Drydetl : Indian Emperor, iv. 2. 

2. Hot, burning. 

*' To ply tbe sweet carouse, remote from noise, 
Secured of feverish heats,*' J. Philips ■ Cider, il. 

fe-ver ish ly, adv. [Eng. feverish ; -ly.] In 
a feverish manner. 

fe -ver-ish-ness, s. [Eng feverish; -ness.] 

1. Lit . : The (piality or state of being 
feverish ; a suffering from a slight fever. 

2. Fig. : Heat, excitement. 

"Satiety, perpetual disgust, and feverishness of 
desire."— Shaftesbury : Enquiry txntc. 1'irtue. 

*fe ver-ly, * fe -ver like, a. [Eng./crer; 
■ly, -like.] Like a fever; like one suffering 
from fever. 

'* Andfeuerlike 1 feede my fancie still." 

Gascoigne The Passion of a Loner. 

• fe ver oils, a. [Eng. fever; -a«s.] 

L Lite ratty : 

1. Suffering from or affected with a fever. 

** Thou mad'at thiue enemies shake, as if the world 
Wer e feverous.” Shakctp. : Coriolanus, L 4. 

2. Haviog the nature of a fever ; feverish. 

*' My old Lady Phelipa is a constant wafeer-driuker, 
and it hath preserved ner (as she conceives) frum a 
resort of feverout heats in her stomach."— Boyle . 
U'orfcs, vol. vi., p. 386. 

3. Having a teadency to produce a fever. 

"It bath lreen noted hy tbe ancients, that southern 
winds, blowing much, without rain, do cause a feverous 
disposition of the year, but with rain not ,"— Bacon : 
Natural History, § 786. 

4. Indicating or characterized by feverish- 
ness. 

" A tabling fellow, being never without an inflam- 
mation and feverous pulse. "—A Holland. Plutarch, 
p. 160. 

11. Fig. : Heated, excited, feverish, incon- 
stant. 

“ And uow of late came tributary kings. 

Bringing him nothing but new fears from tbe east. 
With which his/eo'romr cares their cold increased. ’ 
Crashaw : steps to the Temple. 

• c fe -ver-OUS-ly, adv. [Eng. fever ; -ously.) 
In a feverous or feverish manner ; feverishly. 

*' Nor [couldst thou] by tbe eye's water know a malady 
Desperately hot, or ragiug/ei>cron<tv." 

Donne, Elegy 7. 

*fe ver y, a. [Eng. fe ver; -y.] Afflicted with 
or sutteiing from fever ; feverish. 

" O Rome, thv head 

Is drowned in sleep, and all thy body freer y." 

Ben Junsoti : Ca'iliite, ui. 2. 

few (ew as u), * feawe, * feu, feuwe, 
*fewe, 'fo, ”fone, *foe, Howe, veawe, 

* vewe, n. [A.S. fed, feawe (id.) ; leel./d/ ; 
Dan./aa; Sw. /5 ; Gotli. faws ; Lat. jmucus^ 
few *, Gr. navpo$ (pauro$) = i small.] Not many; 
small, limited, or restricted in number. It is 
frequently used, by ellipsis of tlie noun, for 
not many persons or things. 

" And did great liking shew : 

Great liking unto many, hut true love to few. “ 

Spenser : F. Q., III. xii. 13. 

U (1) d few : 

(a) A small number of. It expresses rather 
more ill number than few alone. 

" A/ewe tennea coude he. two or three." 

Chaucer C. T., Prol. 641. 

• (6) It is also used for a small quantity of. 
“They had sold their birthright to the Pope for a 

few pottage. "—Adams : ICorUj, i. 6. 

* (c) It is also used adverbially : a little. 

I trembled a few." — Madame D' . i rhlay : Diary, i. 28. 


(2) In few: In a few words; shortly; briefly. 

" In f rep, Ophelia, 

Do not believe hla vow a." Shakctp. • Hamlet, i. 3 

(3) A good few : A considerable number. 

few aered, a. Owning or fanning but a 
few acres. 

" few’ el (ew as u), s. [Fuel.] 

* few -el (ew as u), v f. [Fuel, v.] 

* few met, .<?. [Fumet.] 

few ness (ew as u), * feu nesse, * fewe- 
nesse, * few nesse, s. [A.S./cdn^ss.] 

1. Smallness in number ; paucity. 

“These, by reason of their fewness, I could not dis- 
tinguish from the numbers with whom they are 
embodied.” — Drydcn ' If hid A Panther. (Pref ) 

* 2. Brevity ; shortness oflanguage ; concise- 
ness. 

“ /Vicneii and truth, 'tia thus.* 

Shakesp. Measure for Measure, L 4. 

* few sty, a. [Fusty ] 

* few te, s. [Fealty.] 

* few ter er (ew as xx), few trer, s. 

[Feuturer.] 

fey, v.t. [Dan. feye, ftie — to clean out ; Gcr. 
fegen; Llut. vegen.] To cleanse or clear a 
ditch of mud. 

" by frying a.nd costing that mud uj»n heaps. 

Commodities many tbe husbandman reaps." 

1'uster Julies Husbandry. 

fey, * fay, * faie, * feeighe, feye, a. [A.S. 
jeege; Icel. Jtigr- O. il. Ger. feigi; M. H. 
Ger. veige ; Sw. 0j ; Dan. feig.] 

1. Killed, dead. 

" The freike haddo ben Jay but for his lyu armour." 

Destruction of Troy, 6 , 6110 . 

2. Predestined ; on the verge of death ; im- 
plying hoth the proximity of this event and 
the impossibility of avoiding it. 

" The folk wa tfey that he befor him land." 

Wallace, iv. 616. 

3. Unfortunate, unlucky. 

“ Mv done us son also, Corehua yyng. 

Quhilk in tnay dais lot fey luX hate buniyng 

Cf Cassandra, to Troy was cuiiiuiyug that yere.' 

Douglas : Virgil, 5o. 53. 

4. It is used in reference to corn in the 
sense of decayed. 

*fey(l), s. [Faith.] 

fey (2), s. [Fee.] A fee or fief. 

fey (3), s. [Fey, t\] Croft or infield land. 

“There was a bear/ry. or a piece of laud allotted for 
bear, upon y> hich the dung collected in the farm was 
annually laid, and laboured from time immemorial.*' 
— Stat . Acc. P Old Luce, xiv 491. 

fey dom, s. [Eng. fey, a ; -dom.] The state 
of being fey, or that conduct which is sup- 
posed to indicate the near approach of death. 

* fey-er, s. [Eng. fey , v. ; -er.) One who 
cleans out ditches. 

*feyre, a. [Fair, a.] 

* feyre, s. [Fair, s.] 

fez, s. [From Fez, the chief town of Morocco, 
where they are manufactured ] A red cap 
without a brim, fitting close to the head, and 
with a tassel of silk, wool, &c. ; much worn 
by Turks, Egyptians, <fcc. 

*fl, interj. [Fy.] 

fi a'-ere, s. [Fr.] A French hackney-coach, 
invented by Sauvage in 1640. 



M Tha office for these cabs or coaches was in a wine- 
ee ller's shop patronised by gardeners, and dedicated to 
St. Fiacre. This is, therefore, the reason the name 
of fiacre win given to hired vehicles . "—Daily News, 
Sept. 6, 1875. 


* fi an5e, *fi aunce, u [O. Ft. fiance; Bp. 
fiunza; Port, flanga; Ital fuiartsa , from lat. 
fidentia, from jWes=faith.] Trust, faith, con- 
fidence. 

* fi anee, * fy-aunee, * fy ansc, v.t. [Fr. 
Jiancer.) To betroth, to affiance. [ Fiance, s.] 

fi an 96 (m.), fi ah -jee (/.), «. [1-Y., pa. 
]<ar. of Jiancer = to betroth.] One who is alfi- 
aoced, betrothed, or engaged. 

fl -ant^, s. [Fr. fiente - dung.] The dung of 
the fox or badger. 

fi' ar, s. [Feuar.] 

Scots Law : 

1. One who has the reversion of property ; 
a feuar. 

2. (PI.): The prices of grain legally fixed, in 
a county, for the current year. 

fi as' co, [In Italy, ° Ola, ala, fiasco!" ia 
cried when a singer makes a false note, or 
fails to please. Fiasco means lit« rally a buttle 
or flask, and the allusion may be to the bursts 
ing of a bottle. The phrase is used also in 
Freneh and German.] A failure in a musical 
performance ; generally, a ridiculous failure 
or breakdown. 

fi at, s. [Lat., 3rd pers. sing. pr. snbj. of fio 
- to be done.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: An order or command for 
anything to be done. 

" And bear at once, tu thought extensive, hear 
The Almighty fiat and the trumpet Bound.” 

Voung: Night Thoughts, vi.. 464. 465. 

2. Law : An order or warrant of a judge or 

i of the Attorney-General, authorising, or allow- 
ing certain processes, and signified by his 
subscribing the words fiat ut i*titur, that ia, 
let it be done as is asked. 

fiat money, *. Any currency, whether 
of paper or metal, that is placed in circulation 
and maintained as legal-tender (q.v.) by the 
command [fiat] of a government or other 
competed power. This term is loosely applied 
to a paper currency of which the Bubstance is 
valueless and forwhich redemption io aapecified 
commodity is not promised; as distinguished 
from legal-tender coina composed of metal 
supposedly equal in value to the face of same, 
or a paper currency bearing a credible promise 
of redemption on demaod in so-called precious 
metal. 

* fi aunce, s . [Fiance. J 

* fi aunt, s. [Fiat.] A command ; an order 
a fiat. 

fib, 3. [A weakened and abbreviated form of 
fable (q.v.) (Nfceaf).] A soft or mild term 
for a lie or falsehood. 

“From holy lipe is dropped the specious /IA." 

Criticisms on the Jtolliad : The Lyars, pt Li. 

fib (1), v.i. [Etym. donbtful.) To deliver a 
succession of short, rapid blows. (Slang.) 

fib (2), v. L [Fib, *.] To tell lies ; to lie. 

fib ber, s. [Eng. fib (2), v. ; -er.) One who 
tells libs or lies ; a liar. 

" Trust me. I'm no fibber. ” Wolcott : P. Pindar, p. 137. 

ff-ber, s. [Lat. = the heaver.) 

Zool. : A genus of Muridae. Fiber zibethievs 
is the Musquash or Ondatra of N. America, 
which has the hind feet partly webbed, the 
tail compressed, and is half aquatic. Many 
hundred thousands of their skins are annually 
exported to Europe. 

fi'-bre (bre as ber), s. [Fr., from Lat. fibres 
= a fibre,] 

I. Ordinai'y Language : 

1. Lit. : A small thread, string, or filament, 
of which the tissues of auimals and plants otb 
constituted. 

“The fibres divide on approaching the peripheral 
termination of the nerve.” — < fuain : Anatomy, il. 13L 

2. Fig. : Strength, power, sinew. 

II. Technically : 

1. Anat. £ Zool. : The same as Fibrous 
Tissue. 

2. Botany : 

(1) Any long cell attenuated to a point at 
both ends, and with the walls thickened with 
ligneous secondary deposits. 

(2) (PL): Secondary deposits on the walls 
fo cells or ducts, which, instead of forming 
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continuous pilled layers, take a apiral or other 
similar form, and in many casea ultimately 
become real ilbres. (Griffith & Uenfrey.) 

(1) EUmentary fibre : 

Hot. : A thread turned round the interior of 
apiral vessels or any similar tissue. 

(2) Liber fibre : 

Bot. : The very elongated wood tubes which 
form the elements of the liber in exogenous 
plants. 

(3) Woody fibre : 

Bot. : The abort cells which make up the 
anbatance of most solid wooda. 

fi'-bred (bred as berd), a. [Eng. fibr(e); -cd. ] 
Having fibres ; composed of fibres. 

fi'-bre-lcss (bre as ber), «. [Eng. fibre ; 
-teas.] Destitute of or without fibres. 

* fi'-brfl, s. [Fr. fibrille ; Low Lat. fibrilla , 
diiuin. of Lai. fibra = a fibre ] 

1. Anat. : A little fibre. [Fibrilla.) 

M Flue lamlnffi formed of a cloae interlacement of 
the fiueat/U>rfU" — Quain : Anatomy, ii. 136. 

2. Bot. : One of the minute subdivisions in 
which a branching root terminates. Its tip is 
called the spongiole or spougiolet. 

fi bril-la (ph fi-briT-lae), s . [Low Lat. 
fibrilla , dfimin. of fibra = a fibre.) 

Botany : 

1. Gen. : A fibril (q.v.). 

2. Spec. (PI.) : The roots of lichen a. 

fl-brll-lar, a. [Lat. fibrilla (q.v.); Eng, Ac. 
suff. -ar.) 

Physiol. : Consisting of, or in any way con- 
nected with fibrillae. 

"Cells which have undergone a graoular rather thaa 
a fibrillar metamorphosis. - in .■ Anatomy, ii. 136. 

fi-bril'-lat-ed, a. [Fibhilla.] Furnished 
with fibrils or fibrill® ; fringed. 

fi-brll ia'-tion, s. [Fibrilla.] The atate of 
being fibrillated, or reduced to fibrila or 
flbrillse. 

fi-brll lose, a. [Low Lat. fibrilla), and Eng. 
adj. suff. -ose.) 

Bot. : Covered with loose fibres ; composed 
of fibres. 

fl-bril'-lous, a. [Eng. fibril; -ous; Fr. fibril - 
leux.] Of or pertaining to fibres. 

f l'-brln, fl'-brine, s. [Eng., Ac. fibrie ); -in 
(Chem.) (q.v.).j 

Chem. : Fibrin is an albuminoid or proteid 
substance which ia contained in the blood, 
and causes it to clot. It is obtained by stir- 
ring blood with a bundle of twigs. The fibrin 
adheres in amorphous fibrous layers. It is 
then washed with water, to remove the colour- 
ing matter, Ac. Fibrin is insoluble in water 
and in dilute hydrochloric acid, but dissolves 
in an aqueous solution of nitrate of potassium 
when heated to 40° [Albuminoids). Albumin 
heated to 98° F. in a current of oxygen gas is 
gradually converted into fibrin— carbon, 52 4; 
hydrogen, 18 - 07 ; nitrogen, 7 - 03 ; oxygen, 21*29; 
aulphur, 1*22 per cent. Normal human blood 
contains about 2*55 per cent, of fibrin. Vege- 
table fibrin ia the residue left when gluten is 
boiled with alcohol ; it is a greyish-white 
elastic mass. 

f l-brin a'-tiou* [Eng.^britt; -ation.] 

Med. : The state of becoming fibrinous or 
haring an excess of fibrin, as in inflammatory 
diseases. 

fi-brine, 3 . (Fibrin.) 

fl'-brln-o-gen, s. [Eng., Ac. fibrin, and Gr. 
yewdui (gennao) — to engender, to produce.) 

Anat. : Fibrioogenous substance ; the name 
given, in 1861, by A. Schmidt, of Dorpat, to 
one of the two constituents which go to make 
fibrin, the latter, when it appears as a coagu- 
lum or a fluid, being produced at the moment, 
and not previously existing in a liquid state. 
The other constituent is called fibrinoplastin, 
or fihrinoplastic substance. (Quain.) 

f l-brin-og'- en-ous, a. [Eng. fibrinogen; 
-ous.] 

Anat. : Pertaining to fibrinogen (q.v.) ; 
forming or aiding the formation of fibres. 

flbrogenous substance, s. 

Anat. : The same as Fibbinooen (q.v.) 


fi brln 6 pi as tic, a. [Eng. fibrin ; o 
connective, and plastic.] 

Anat. : Pertaining to fibrinoplastin ; form- 
ing or aiding in the formation of fibrin. 

" But the moat important and distinctive character 
of tiarafiobuMu i# ita fibrino/jlattic property ... by 
which it co-operates with fibnnogeo in producing solid 
fibrin." — Qiuan : Anuf.,<tc. (ed. 11). 

flbrinoplastic substance, s. 

Anat.: The aatne aa Fibrinoplastin (q.v.). 

fi brin 6-plas-tin, s. [Eng. fibrin; o con- 
nective ; Gr. irAacrcrto (plasso) = to form, mould, 
or shape ; & suff. in (Chem.) (q.v.).] 

Anat. : Fihrinoplastic substance ; the name 
given, in 1861. by A. Schmidt, of Dorpat. to 
one of the two substances, the union of 
which generates fibrin. The other of the two 
is Fibrinogen (q.v.). (Quain.) 

fl'-brin-ous, a. [Eng. fibrin; -oas.) Com- 
posed of or partaking of the nature of fibrin. 

fl-bro , in compos. [Lat. fibra = a fibre.) 

Anal., Not. Science, &c. : Fibrous. 

fi bro c&r til ago (age as ig), s. IPref. 
fibro-, and Eng., Ac. cartilage ] 

Physiol. : A compound of white fibrous 
tissue and cartilage in varying proportions. 
To the strength and density of fibroin it adds 
the elasticity of cartilage. It is of two kinds : 
(1) the Articular, occurring (a) as discs, (b) as 
laminae or meniscae, and (c) of a circumferen- 
tial type ; (2) the Non-articular, deposited on 
the surface of the grooves in bones which 
lodge tendons. (Todd & Bowman : Physiol . 
Anat., vol. i., ch. iv.) 

fi-bro c&r ti-lag In ous, a. [Pref. fibro-, 
and Eng., Ac. cartilaginous.] Pertaining to, 
or composed of fibrocartilage. 

f l-bro-^cl-lu-lar, o. [Pref .fibro-, and Eng., 
Ac. cellular.) Partaking of the natures or 
characters of fibrous and cellular tissues. 

fi-bro-fer'-rite, s. [Lat. fibra = a fibre ; 
ferrum = iron ; Eng. sufi’. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A delicate fibrous, pale-yellow mine- 
ral, from Copiapo, in Chili. 

fi'-bro in, fi'-bro Ine, 3. [Pref. fibro-; -in, 
•ine (Chem.) (q.v.).] 

Chem. .* CtiHi^'N^Oos, or C^H^NgOg. 
Both these formulae have been given to fibroin, 
which constitutes the chief part of the fibre 
of silk. It is extracted by digesting the silk 
with water, under a pressure of three atmo- 
spheres, and then removing the fat with ether ; 
it is a white mass. Boiled with dilute sul- 
phuric acid, it yields leucine, tyrosine, and 
glycocine. It ia’ the principal constituent of 
cobwebs and the horny skeletons of sponges. 

fl'-bro lit©, s. ILat.^bra = a fibre, and suff. 
-lite (Min.) = Gr. Kid os (lithos) = a stone.) 

Min. : A monoclinic, transparent or trans- 
lucent mineral, occurring in gneiss, mica 
schist, and related metamorphic rocks in 
Bohemia, Bavaria, and parts of the United 
States. It has commonly long slender crystals, 
sometimes fibrous or columnar massive. Col- 
our, brown or olive- green. Fibrolite was much 
used for stone implements in Western Europe 
in the Stone Age. 

fl-bro- mu' -CO US, a. [Pref. fibro-, and Eng., 
Ac. mucous.] 

Anat. : Partaking of the natures or char- 
acters of fibrous and mucous membranes ; ap- 
plied to membranes of a fibrous character 
which are intimately connected with others of 
a mucous nature : as, the pituitary membrane, 
the membrane of the urethra. Ac. 

f l-bro- pl&S tic, a. [Fr. fibroplastique.) 

Anat. : A term applied to a morbid forma- 
tion constituted of the elements of cellular 
tissue, transformed in part into fibre. (Dung- 
lison.) Fibroplastic tissue or its elements are 
met with in inflammatory effusions upon the 
serous and synovial membranes (but rarely), 
in the interstitial effusions of pneumonia, 
especially when chronic, in cirrhosis of the 
liver, in the products of suppurating surfaces, 
in certaiu tumours, Ac. [Tissue.] 

f l-bro ser ous, [Pref. fibro-, and Eng. 
serous.] Partaking of the nature or character 
of fibrous and serous membranes; consisting 
of fibrous and serous membranes intimately 
united. 


fibroserous membrane, s. 

Anat. : A serous membrane lining a fibrous 
one; ss the arachnoid lining the dura-mater. 
(Quain.) 

fi-broda, a. [FT.fibreux, from fibre— a fibre.) 

Not. Science, <tc. : Consisting of fibres, con- 
taining a great proportion of loose fibre, as 
the rind of a cocoanut. 

fibrous bundles, s. pi. 

Bot. : One of the two components of fibro- 
vascular tissue, the other being fibrovascular 
buudlea (q.v.). Fibrous bundles occur in liber, 
in the steins of endogens, and in the fibrous 
cone-stalks of mosses. 

fibrous coal, s. A variety of coal found 
in Great Britain, and distinguished by ita 
fibrous structure, and ailky lustre. 

fibrous cone, 3. 

Anat. : The name given by Mayo to assem- 
blages of radiating fibres, shaped like a hollow 
cone, in each hemisphere of the cerebrum. 

fibrous quartz, s. 

M in. : A variety of quartz. 

fibrous-root, s. 

Bot. : A root divided into a multitude of 
branches and fibres. 

fibrous-shells, s. 

Zool . ; Shells of fibroua structure like the 
recent Pinna and the fossil Inoceramus. They 
consist of successive layers of prismatic cella, 
containing translucent carbonate of lime. 
When very thick, they break up into frag- 
ments with edgea resembling those of arago- 
nite or satin-spar. (& P. Woodward.) 

fibrous tissue, s. 

Anat. : A white, yellowish - white tissue, 
with a sbiniug silvery or nacreous lustre. It is 
very strong, and is wanting in extensibility ; 
yet it is perfectly pliant, and is used to connect 
or support other parts, which it does admir- 
ably. It is of two kinds, fascicular and mem- 
branous. It forms the tendons of muscles, 
ligaments, Ac. 

fl'- broils -ness, s. [Eng. fibrous; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being fibrous. 

fi-bro-vas -cu-lar, a. [Pref. fibro-, and Eng. 
vascular.] 

Bot. : Consisting of small vessels and of 
fibres. 

flbrovascular-bundle, 3. 

Bot. (Generally PI.): Bundles of vessels and 
ducts, together with prosenehyma, forming 
the woody tibrea of all plants above the rank 
of Mosses. The permanent tissuea of a fibro- 
vascular bundle can be divided into two 
groups, called by Naegeli, Xylem and Phloem 
(q.v.). 

flbrovascular-tissue, s. 

Bot. : A tissue composed. of vessels, dnota, 
and prosenchymatous cella or fibres associated 
in various ways, forming fibrous or fibrovas- 
cular bundles, which either remain distinct or 
cohere to form masses of wood. 

* fibS’-ter.s. [Eng. fib ; -ster.] One who tells 
fibs ; a fibber. 

“ You ailly little fibtter, I heard you la tbe room 
over bead."— Thackeray . Vanity Fair (ed. 18S6), 1L HL 

fib'-u-la, s. [Lat., = a buckle or clasp.] 

L Ord. Lang.: A buckle, clasp, or brooch. 

" There is also a Urge coliectioa of fibula* or gar- 
ment-fasteuings."— .V ichoh ; Bandy Book of the Brit. 
Muteitm, 349. 

II. Technically: 

1. Anat. : The outer and lesser bone of the 
leg, much smaller than the tibia. Its upper 
end, which does not reach so high as the knee, 
receives the lateral knob of the upper end of 
the tibia into a small sinus which it has in its 
inner side. Its lower end is received into the 
small sinus of the tibia, and then it extends 
into a large process, which form the outer 
ankle. 

2. 3fason. : An iron cramp by which stones 
are fastened together. 

3. Surg. : A ueedle for sewing np wounds. 

fib'-u lar, a. (As if from a Lat. fibulans , 
froni fibula = a clasp or buckle.) 

Anat. : Of or pertaining to the fibula. 
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ficaria -ficus 


fi oar l a, s. [Lat. ficaria = a fig plantation ; 
ficarms — pertaining to figs : su culletl because 
the fasciculated knobs of the roots have been 
fancifully compared to little figs.] 

Bot. : A section or sub-genua of Ranunculus, 
differing from the more typical buttercups in 
having three to rive aepals and eight to twelve 
petals. It contains only one British species, 
Ranunculus Ficai'ia, the Pilewort or Lessor 
Celandine. It has cordate, petiolate, angular, 
or crenate leaves, three sepals, and nine petals. 
Its glossy yellow flowers, which commence in 
March and continue till May. are heralds of 
the spring. Sometimes Ficaria is elevated 
into a genus, iu which ease R. Ficaria be- 
comes Ficaria ranunculoides. 

•ficche, * ficchen, * fitche, * ficchyn, 
*IVche, v.t. [O. Fr. ficher, fichier , ficier ; 
Fr. ficher; Ital.jfccure; Lat.yiyo = to fix.] 

1. Lit. : To fix, to fasten, to set up. 

** There Ysnie) Jb chki tentix"— WycUJJe; Kzod. xlx. 2. 

2. Fig. : To strike. 

*' Thei beu sente ml and uot ficchid with aorewe."— 
WycUffe ; Psalm xxxlv. 16. 

fi-£cl lier (Her as ya), s. [Fr., from ficelle 
puck -thread.] A reel uo winch pack-thread 
is wound. 

•flfhe, v.t. [Ficche.] 

filched, o. [Fr. fiche, pa. par. of ficher = to 
drive or thrust in.] 

Her. : The same as Fitched (q.v.). 

fl9h-er, v.i . [A frequentative of Scotch 
Jike (?).] (Scotch.) 

1. To work slowly and awkwardly at any 
little or insiguificant job ; to be engaged in 
any petty, trifling employment. 

2. To go awkwardly about work. 

3. Used to denote the act of toying, in a 
somewhat indelicate inanuer, with a woman. 

fl^h -tel-lte, s. [From Fichtelgebirge in 
North Bavaria, where it is found.] 

Min. : A mouocliuic, translucent, and brittle 
mineral, of a white colour, occurring in the 
form of shining scales, flat crystals, and thin 
layers between the rings of growth, and 
throughout the texture of pine wood from 
the peat beds in the vicinity of Redwitz in 
the Fichtelgebirge. It is easily soluble in 
ether ; less so in alcohol. Hardness 1. 

F ichtelite group of minerals : 

Min. : A group of minerals belonging to the 
Camphene series of hydrocarbons. Dana in- 
cludes under it Fichtelite, Hartite, Diuite, aud 
Ixolite. 

fi-chu’, $. [Fr.] A light article of dress worn 

by ladies over the neck, throat, and shoulders. 

s. [From Ficinus, who analysed it.] 
Min. : A monoclinic, black, subtranslucent 
mineral, of waxy or pearly lustre. Its hard- 
ness, 5 to 5*5 ; sp. gr. 3 4 to 3*5. Compos. : 
Phosphoric acid. 12*S2; sulphuric acid, 4 07 : 
protoxide of iron, 5S*S5 ; protoxide of manga- 
nese, 6*82 ; water, 16*87, <tc. Found near 
Bodenmaia. (Dana.) 

fic kle, "fe-kylle, *li-kel, *fi-kele, 
*fy-kel, *fy-kelle, *fy-kyl, a. [A.S. 

ficol, from fic, gefic— fraud, deceit.] 

* 1. Treacherous, deceitful. 

"Thagh I he fol *ud fykel and falce of my hert" 

E. Eng. A Hit. Poems ; Patience, 283. 

2. Changeable, inconstant, irresolute or 
wavering in mind ; without firmness of mind 
or purpose ; capricious. 

** The most shallow, tickle, passionate presumptuous, 
and garrulous of uicu. — Macaulay : Hut. Eng., eh. v. 

3. Not firmly established or fixed ; liable to 
change or vicissitude. 

" Fickle their state, whom God 
Most favours: who uni pleaae him long?” 

Milton P. L„ ix. SIS. 949. 

4. Feeble, weak. 

'*11 >s darkness doth transcend our fickle light" 
Wordsworth : Excursion. f>k. vl. 

* fic kle (1), *fi kele, vi-kelc, v.i. [Ger. 
fickeln, jichehi.] To flatter. [Fickle, a.] 

'* Heo uolde fikele, as hire austren hadde ydo.” 

Robert of Gloucester, p. 31. 

flc'-kle (2), v t. [A freq. from fike (q.v.).] 
To puzzle. 

'* Au she win to her English, as I hue heard her 
do at an erra time, she may come to fickle us a*."— 
Scott ; Anti/uary. ch. xxxix. 


fickle pins, s. pi. A game in which a 
number of rings are taken ofl a double wire 
united at both euds. (Scotch.) 

* fic kle ly, *flk el y, a. [Eng. fickle; 
-ly.] Deceitfully, treacherously. 

" With thar tunguM fikely thal dlde." 

O. Eng. Psalter ; Psalm v. 11. 

fic'- kle ness, s. [Eng. fickle; -rw^s.] The 
quality m* state of being fickle ; inconstancy, 
wavering, unsteadiness, irresolution ; change- 
able ness in mind or purpose ; testability. 

" The one was fire and fickleness, a child. 

Most mutable in wkfiuts." 

Pgr on ; Childe Harold, lit 100. 

* fic kly, adv . [Eng. „/?ckZ(e); -ly.] In a 
fickle manner; without firmness or steadiness. 

" To raise a present power that's fickly held 
By the frail tenure of the people'* will." 

Southerns . Spartan Dame, i. 1. 

* f i'-co, s. [Hal. = a fig.] 

1. A fig; an act of contempt shown with 
the lingers. 

** A /too for the phrase. "—Shakesp. : Merry Wives. 1. 3. 

2. Contempt, scorn. 

"Having once recovered bLs fortress, he then give* 
the fico to his adversaries. “—Caroic .' Surv. f Cornwall. 

IT- COld, s. [Lat. ficus = a fig-tree, to the 
flower or fruit of which the fico ids, with their 
numerous narrow petals, many stamens, Ac., 
bear some fanciful resemblance, but no affinity 
or even analogy ; Gr. «I6o9 ( eidos ), form.] 

Bot. (PL): The English name given by 
Lindley to the order Mesembryacea:. 

fi-cei'-dal, a. ic s. [Eng .ficoid; - al .] 

Botany: 

A. As ad;.: Pertaining or relating to the 
ficoids (q.v.). 

B. As subst.: A plant belonging to the 
ficoidal alliance. 

"Natural order of ftcoidals." — Lindley : I ’eg King. 
(fed. 18631, p. 623. 

ficoidal alliance, s. 

Bot. : The English name of the alliance 
Ficoidales (q.v.). 

f i-coi-da -le§, s. pi. [Lat. ficus (q.v.); Gr. 
eUos (eidos) = form, aud Lat. fem. pi. adj. 
sufi*. -a/es.] 

Bot . ; An alliance of Perigynous Exogens, 
consisting of orders w ith inonodichlaiuydeous 
flowers, central or axile placenta: ; the corolla, 
if present, polypetalous, and an external em- 
bvro curved round a small quantity of mealy 
albumen. Lindley includes under it the fonr 
orders, Basellacea;, Mesembryaceae, Tetrago- 
niacese, and Scleranthaceae (q.v.). 

fi-coi -de te, s. pi. [Lat. ficus = a fig ; Gr. 
et5os (eidos) = form, appearance, and Lat. fem. 
pl. adj. sutf. -ear.] 

Bot. : The name given by Jnssieu and others 
to the order called by Lindley Mesembryacese 
(q.v.). 

* fict, a. [Lat. fictus, pa. par. of Jingo — to 
feign.] Fictitious. [Fiction.] 

fic‘ ta, a. [Lat. fem. sing, of fictus, pa. par. 
of fiiigo.) False, fictitious. 

ficta musica. [Falsa musica.] 

fic'-tile, «. A* s. [Lat. fictilis. from fictus , pa. 
par. of Jingo.] 

A. As adj.: Moulded into form by art; 
manufactured by or suitahle for the potter. 

"The origin ala Are made of coarse, black-brown clay, 
and are classed among the earliest specimens of Italian 
fictile art."— C. Wordsworth • Greece, (lutrod.). 

* B, As subst. : An earthen vessel or other 
article moulded and baked. 

fic'-tilc-ness, s. [Eng. fictile: -ness.] The 
state or quality of being fictile ; fictility. 

fic-tlT l-ty, s- [Eng. fictil(c); -ity.] The 
quality or state of being fictile. 

fic- tion, s. [Fr-, from Lat. fictio = a feign- 
ing, from fictus , pa. par. of Jingo = to feign.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of feigning or inventing. 

* 2. Fashioning, contriving, establishing. 

"To force a currency of their own fiction. Burke : 
French Revolution, p, 124. 

3. That which is feigned, imagined, or in- 
vented ; a feigned, fictitious, or invented 
story or account ; a fabrication, a fable. 

" Wheu it could no Ion or be denied that, her flight 
had been voluntary, numerous fictions were iuveuted 
to Account lor It. — Macaultiy : Hist. Eng , ch. ix. 


4. Romance. 

" For us the stream of fiction ccaned to flow." 
Wordsworth: M hite l)oe of liyUtone (lutrod.) 

5. Fictitious literature; the literary produc- 
tions of the imagination, whether prose or 
verse, narrative or dramatic ; more specifically 
applied to prose lomanees or novels. 

“ Such Anecdote* Are Apt to l*e looked upon Dot u 

f enuiuc UluBtrutiou* . . . Just. becAiuw they do occur 
n ixxstry or fict Lindsay Mind in the Lower 
Animals, L 27. 

11. Ialw : Any ]»oint or thing assumed for 
the purposes of justice or convenience, even 
though it cannot be proved, and may eveii be 
absolutely opposed to the fact. Such fictions 
were first brought into legal procedure in the 
time of Edward J. Many of them have been 
abolished. 

II Crabb thus discriminates between fiction , 
fabrication , and falsehood : “ Fiction and fabri- 
cation both require invention : falsrhocul con- 
sists of simple contradiction. The fables of 
iEaop are fictions of the simplest kind, but 
yet such as required a peculiarly lively fancy 
and inventive genius to produce. The fabrica- 
tion of a play, as the production of Shake- 
speare’s pen, was once executed with sufficient 
skill to impose for a time upon the public 
credulity. ... In an extended sense of the 
word fiction, it approaches still nearer to the 
sense of fabricate, when said of the fictions of 
the ancients, which were delivered as truth, 
although admitted now to be false: the motive 
of the narrator is what here constitutes the 
difference namely, that in the former case 
he believes what he relates to be true, in the 
latter he koows it to be false. The heathen 
mythology consists principally of the fictions 
of the poets ; newspapers commonly abound 
in fabrications .” (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

*fic tion-al, a. [Eng. fiction ; -a/.] Of or 
pertaining {<» fiction; characterized by fiction; 
fictitious, feigned. 

*fic tion 1st, s. [Eng. j fiction; - ist .] A 
writer of tictiou. 

“ He will come out In time an elegant fictionUt.”— 
Lamb . Letter to Wordsworth. 

fic’-tioua, a. [Lat. fictus, pa. par. of jingo ■=*■ 
to feign.] Fictitious. 

" With fancy d rules and arbitrary lawe 
Matter nml motion he [man] reatraina. 

And study d lines and fictious circles draw*." 

Prior : A >i Ode, 1688, 

fic-tl'-tious, a. [Lat. fictitius, fxcticius, from 
fictus, pa. par. of Jingo.] 

1. Feigned, imaginary, not real, fabulous. 

"They hold the ten Sibylla to be fictitious and fabu- 
lous. '—Howell : Letters, bk. iv., lett 43. 

2. Counterfeit, false.; not genuine or reaL 

" Duty, love, and honour, fail to sway 
Fictitious bonds." Goldsmith. Traveller. 

3. Not real or true ; allegorical. 

*' Milton, sensible of this defect in the subject of bis 
poem, brought into it two characters of a shadowy 
aud fictitious nature in the persona of Sin and Death. 
—Addison : Spectator, No. 27a 

fic-ti'-tious-ly, adv. [Eng. fictitious ; -ly.] 
In a fictitious, feigned, or counterfeit manner; 
by fiction ; not really or truly. 

" Pieces are fictitiously set down, and having no copy 
In nature.*— Browne : Vulgar Errourt, bk. v., ch. in 

fic tf-tieus-ness, s. [Eng.jictfriows; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being fictitious, feigned, 
or counterfeit. 

" Some think that its essence consists in the unim- 
portance. others in the ficlttiousnest of the tranaao 
tion."— Rambler, No. 125. 

* f ic' tive, a. [Lat. fict(us), pa. par. of Jingo ss 
to feign, and Eng. adj. suff. -ire.] 

1. Feigned, fictitious, imaginary. 

2. Gf or pertaining to fiction ; sham, connter- 
feit. 

" Dabbling in the fount otfictive tears.” 

Tennyson : Brook, 93. 

f ic' ter, s. [Lat., from fictus, pa. par. of Jingo.] 
An artist iu wax, clay, or other plastic 
material, as distinguished from one who works 
in bronze, marble, or other solid material. 

fl'-cus, s. (Lat. = a fig-tree.] 

I. Bot. : A genus of Morace*. Flowers uni- 
sexual, the males and females mixed indis- 
criminately on the inner side of a concave 
fleshy receptacle, the upper margin of which 
constitutes a narrow aperture. Flowers separ- 
ated from each other by soft, colourless, 
bristle-like bracts or scales. Calvx with three, 
seven, or eight segments; eoiolla, none; 
stamens, one, three, or five; ovary one; style 
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awl-shaped ; stigma two-lobed ; pericarps with 
a single aeed ; juice generally milky. The 
genus is a very large one, about 160 species 
beiog already known. They occur in all the 
hotter parts of the world. Many are large 
umbrageous trees ; some again are ivy-like 
creepers. Ficus Carica is the cultivated fig. 
[Fig.] F . indiax is the Banyan tree (q.v.) ; 
F. religiosa , the Pippal or Sacred Fig, planted 
around temples in India. F. religiosa, Ben - 
jamina , pumila, auricnlata, Rumphii. benghal- 
ensis , ttspera, Granatum, and Sycomorus, have 
an eatable fruit, but much inferior to that of 
the cultivated Fig. The milky juice of Ficvs 
furnishes caoutchouc. That of India is derived 
from F. elastica ; tliat of America from F, 
Rudula, elliptica , and prinoitles. Other species 
yield the same substance in Java. F. Saussu- 
rennet is one of the Cow-trees. [Cow-tree.] 
A kind of gum lac comes from F. irulica, ben - 
ghalensis, and Tsjela. The juice of F. septica 
is emetic ; that of F. tori carta and F. Domona 
virulent poisons ; F. anthebnintica, a native of 
Brazil, is used against intestinal worms ; the 
bark of F. racemosu is slightly astringent, and 
is of use in hamiaturia and menorrhagia, whilst 
the juice of it3 root is a powerful tonic. 
Egyptian mummy cases are said to have been 
made from the wood of F. Sycamorus, which is 
all but imperishable. It is the sycomore of 
scripture (Ps. lxxviii. 47, Amos vii. 14, &c.), 
spelled also sycamore (Isaiah ix. 10. Luke 
xix. 4). but must not be confounded with the 
True Sycamore ( Acer Pseudo- platanus) to 
which it is in no way akin. 

2. Paheobotany : It is believed that ficus has 
been found fossil in sands of Cretaceous age 
near Aix-la-Chapelle. 

3. Surg.: A fleshy excrescence, soft and 
reddish, or hard and scirrhous, formed like a 
fig, and occurring on the aims, eyelids, chin, 
or reproductive organs. 

4. Phann. : Ficus, the prepared fruit of 
Ficus t arica, a native of Asia, and used in the 
preparation of Canfectio senna. Figs, being 
demulcent, nutritive, and laxative, are used 
as mild purgatives ; when heated and split 
opeu they are used as cataplasms. 

fid, t»X [Icel./ef/n = to bend back.] To move 
up and down or from side to side, as an 
animal moves its tail ; to wag. 

fid, fidd, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A small, thick lump of anything. 

2. A bar or pin of wood or metal used to 
support or steady anything. 

II. Technically: 

1. Nautiad : 

(1) A bar of wood or iron to support a mast 
upon the one beneath ; it passes through a 
mortise in the upper mast, and rests on the 
trestle-trees of the head of the mast below. 

(2) A wooden, pointed pin used to open the 
strands of a rope in splicing. A similar iron 
instrument is a Marlinspike or, as used by 
sail-makers, a Stabber. 

2. Ord. : A plug of oakum for the vent of a 
cannon. 

fid hammer, $. 

Naut.: A hammer with a face for striking 
and a pointed peeu to act as a fid. [II. 1.] 

fi-dal'-go, s. [Port.] [Hidaloo.] A noble- 
man, or one royally descended. 

f ldd, s. [Fid, $.] 

fld -der, v.i. [A freq. from fid, v. (q.v.).] To 
make a motion similar to that of a hawk, 
when lie wishes to remain stationary or hover 
over a place. 

fid' -die (I), * fid -el, * fad-ele, *fith-el, 

* fith ele, * fith ul, fyd-el, * IVd-yll, 

* tyth-el, s. [A.S .fidhele; Icel. & O. t>w. 
fidhfa = a fiddle; Dan. fiddel; Dut. vedcl ; 

O. H. Ger .fidula ; Ger.fiedel; Low Lat. vidula , 
vitula = a viol or fiddle.] [Viol, Violin.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. Lit.: In the same sense as II. 1. 

*2. Fig. : A fool, a t rifle r. 

" Ue may be but a foole, and »he a fiddle." 

Breton : Pasguil's Atadca ppe, p. 9. 

II. Technically : 

J. Music: An instrument played with a 
tow. and having four strings, stretched over 
« sounding board to give resonance, and along 


a neck (without frets) upon which the strings 
are pressed by the Augers to vary the tone, 
[Violin.] 

"Th« sound of t lie fiddle call* forth a magistrate to 

dissolve the meeting.'’— Windham : Speech (April is. 

1800 J. 

2. Pot. : (1) Daucus Carota. (2. PI.) ; Scroj>h - 
ularia aquatica. 

3. Agric.: A wooden bar about eleven feet 
long, attached by ropes at its ends to the 
traces of a horse, and used to drag loose straw 
or hay on the ground, or hay-cocks to the 
place of stacking. 

4. Naut. : A frame of bars and strings, to 
keep things from rolling off the cabin-table iu 
bail weather. 

H (1) To play first or second fiddle : To take 
a leading or a subordinate part or position in 
any undertaking or project. 

"Tom Imd no idea of playing fir nt fiddle In any social 

orchestra." — Dickens : Mur tin Chuulcwit, cli. xfi. 

(2) Scotch fiddle : The itch ; from the motion 
of the arm in scratching. 

fiddle bloek, s. 

Ncint. : A long block, having two sheaves 
of different diameters in the same plane, not 
in parallel planes, as iu a double- block ; a 
viol, or long-tackle block, 

fiddle bow, s. The bow with which a 
violin is played. 

fiddle-case, 

1. Ord. Jang. : A case to contain a fiddle. 

2. Bot. (PL): Rhinanthus Crista-galli. (Brit- 
ten £ Holland.) 

* fiddle eome, a. Nonsensical. 

"A fUldle-comc tale of a draggle-tailed girl.” 

Vanbrugh : The Relapse, iv. L 

fiddle- do dee, interj. Nonsense. 

fiddle dock, s. 

Bot. : Itumcx pulcher. 

fiddle-faddle, s. & a. 

A. As subst. : Trifling talk, nonsense, 

trifles. 

“ Tha alarms of soft vows, and sighs, and fiddle-faddle 

Spoils all our trade." 

Beaum. <£■ Flet. ; Humourous Lieutenant, i. 1. 

B. As adj. : Trifling; giving trouble or 
making a bustle about trifles. 

“Don't tease me with your fiddle-faddle stuff.” 

Col man : Jealous 1 Vi/e, v. a 

fiddle-faddle, v.i. To trifle ; to make a 
bustle about trifles. 

"Ye may as easily 

Outrun a cloud, driven by a northern blast. 

As fiddle-faddle so." 

Ford : The Broken Heart, L 8. 

fiddle -faddler, s. One who makes a 

bustle about trifles. 

fiddle fike, s. 

1. Troublesome peculiarity of conduct. 

2. A complete trifler. 

fiddle fish, s. The Angel- fish (q.v.), from 
its resemblance to a fiddle. 

fiddle grass, s. 

Bot. : Epilobinm hirsutum. 

fiddle head, s. 

Naut. : A name given to the ornamental 
carving at the bows of a ship, when it is made 
in the form of a scroll or volute similar to the 
end of a fiddle. 

fiddle-headed, a. Having a pattern at 
the end somewhat like the scroll of a fiddle. 

*’ Of fork that Is fiddle-headed ” 

Hood: Jfiss Kilmantegg. 

* fiddle-lipped, a. 

Bot. : Having a fiddle-shaped lip. 

fiddle -ma fyke, s. A silly, punctilious 
person, who is chiefly concerned about mere 
trifles. 

fiddle -pattern, s. A plain pattern 
formerly much in vogue in the manufacture 
of plate for table use, but which has of late 
years given way to others of more ornate 
character. 

fiddle-shaped, a. 

Bot. : An epithet applied to leaves which 
have deep indentations in the sides, so as to 
resemble a fiddle. 


fiddle stick, 5 . interj. 

A. A.s an&gf. ; A fiddle-bow, 

" Hlo grinly beard wo* long and thick, 

With which he strung his fULUe.sOek." 

Butler : Hndtbrnt, pt L, c. )L 

B. As interj. : An exclamation equivalent 
to nonsense ; tlddle-dc-dee. Used also in the 
plural. 

fiddle-string, s. The catgut string or 
cord stretched along a fiddle, aud raised iu 
the centre by a bridge. 

fiddle-wood, s. 

Bot. : Scrophularia aquatica, so called because 
the stems are by children stripped of their 
leaves and scraped across each other fiddler* 
fashion, when they produce a aqueakiug sound. 
(Britten £ Holland.) 

fid -die (2), s. [A corruption of Fr. fidele = a 
plant of the Vervain order, Citharexylum mcla- 
nocardium.) 

Bot. : A term used only as part of the sub- 
joined compound. 

fiddle weed, s. The genus Citharexylnm. 
From the fact that Fr. fidelc lias become cor- 
rupted into Eng. fiddle, has arisen the erro- 
neous notion that the wood of this genus ia 
suitable for making violins. The error lias 
been perpetuated also in the Latin name, which 
means harp-wood. 

fid-dle, * fyd el in, * fith-el-en, v.i. <fct. 

[A.S.JzA/icZmm.] [Fiddle, s.J 
A. Intransitive: 

L Lit. : To play upon a fiddle. 

2. Fig. : To trifle ; to shift the bands about 
often while doing nothing ; to fidget about 

" The Indies walked, talking and fiddling with their 
hats and feathers."— Pepyt i Diary. 

* B. Transitive: 

L Lit. : To play on a fiddle, 

II. Figuratively: 

1. To worry, to beat. 

‘•The devil fiddle them i I am glad they’re going. 1 

Shakesp. : Henry 17//., L 8. 

2. To drive by degrees. 

" Somebody elae would have been fiddled into it 
again, if a certain treasonable Jacobite tune had liot 
been timely silenced.''— Chesterfield : Miscellanies: 
Common Sense, 18 . 

fid dler, fith-el er,*fyd el-are, iyd- 

el er, s. [A. a. fidhelere ; lcel. jithkiri, M. 

H. Ger. viddeere; Dan. Jwfter.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : One who plays upon a fiddle ; a 
violinist. 

“ It would break my heart to see inypoor old master 
eat out by a set of singers, fiddlers, iniuiuers.'*— Field- 
ing t Miser, iv. 8. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) One who fiddles or makes a bustle about 
trifles. 

(2) A sixpence. (Slang.) 

II. Zaol. : A small crab, Gelasimus vacans 9 
having one large claw and a very small one. 
(America 7i.) 

fiddler’s -fare, s. Meat, drink, and 
money. 

fiddler’s-money, s. A number of small 
silver coins, such as would be given to a 
fiddler by the company. 

fid' dle3, s. pi. [Fiddle, $., 2.) 

T Snakes’ fiddles : 

Bot . : Irisfatulissima. (Britten £ Holland.) 

fid'-dlmg, • fith-el-inge, pr. par., a., & s. 

[Fiddle, r.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Trifling, trivial, fussy. 

C. As substantive : 

1. Lit. : The act or art of playing on a fiddle. 

" Her w esfithelinge and song." Layamon, ii. 53a. 

2. Fig. : A trifling, or making a bustle abont 
trifles ; fussiness. 

•‘Other occupations ore mere trifling, or unprofitable 
fiddling about nothing. - Barrow, voL i., sev. 7. 

fl-de-ju’-ssion, s. [Lat.^dc/mfsto, from fide- 
jussum, sup. of fidejubeo = to be surety for a 
person : fides=. faith, and jubea = to order.] 
The state or act of being bound as surety for 
another ; suretyship, bail. 

fi-de-jus -sor, s. [Lat] [Fidejussion.J 
A surety ; one bound for another. 
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One who is bound or ball for another ; a 
surety, a bail. 

‘"they Also take recognizance* or stipulations of 
certain fidejutsort In the nature of baiL.”— Mackttone ; 
Comment., bk. 11L, ch. i. 

*fl del, s. [Fiddle, s.] 

• fi dele, a. [Lat. fidelis, from fides — faith, 
trust.] Faithful. 

" So long ns they were true and fidele uuto us.”— 
Henry V til. • To Sir T. Wyatt. 

fi-del’-i-ty, s. [Fr. fidelity, from iAt.fideli- 
tas, from Julelis - faithful ; Jides = faith ; ltal. 
fidelitd; Sp. Jidelidad.) 

1. Faithfulness ; a careful and loyal observ- 
ance of duty, and performance of obligations. 

2. A faithful and loyal attachment or ad- 
herence to a bond, obligatory covenant, en- 
gagement or connection ; loyalty. 

** AHdeUty to ft good cause lu adversity had been re- 
garded as a virtue . "—Macaulay Hut. Eng. ch. xlv. 

3. Faithful observance of the marriage con- 
tract. 

4. Uonesty, veracity, observance of and ad- 
herence to the truth. 

“ By uiy fitlelity, this is not welL“— Shaketp. Merry 
m vet Qf » ituitor. iv. 2. 

* 5. Security, assurance. 

" Some one of that facultie, who glueth his fidelilie 
for them.''— IV hit gift : Defence, p. 137. 

For the difference between fidelity and 
faith, see Faith. 

Fi-de§, s. [Lat.] 

1. Class. Myth, : Tha goddesa of Faith and 
Honesty. 

2. Astron. : An asteroid, the thirty-seventh 
found. It was discovered by the astronomer 
Luther on Oct. 5, 1855, the same date that 
Atalauta was first seen by Goldschmidt. 

fidge, v.i. & t. [Icel. fika = to climb up 
nimbly; Sw. fika — to hunt after; Norw. 
fika = to take trouble.] [Fike.] 

A. Intrans. : To fidget, to make a fusa. 

" You wriggle. fidge. and make a rout, 

Put all your brother puppets out" 

Swift . Mad J fullinix A Timothy. 

B. Trans.: To move about constantly, and 
rapidly ; to fidget. 

fidge, 5. [Fidoe, v .] A fidget. 

'• The twist, the squeeze, the rump, the fidge In all. 
Just as they looked in the original." 

Swift : Tim A the Fable*. 

fidg’-et, s. [Fidget, v .] 

1. A restless and irregular moving about ; 
restlessness, uneasiness. [Fidgets.] 

2. A fidge tty, restless person. 

fidg'-et, v.i. & t. [A dimin. formation, from 
fidge (q.v.).] 

A, Intrans. : To move uneasily about ; to 
be in a state of nervous restlessness. 

B. Trans. : To make nervously restless ; to 
put in a fidget 

fldg' St-f-ness, s. [Eng. Jidgety; -n*ss.] The 
quality or state of being fidgety ; nervous 
restlessness or uneasiness. 

fidg ets ,s. pi. [Fidget, s.) Tha colloquial 
name of the disease or morbid symptom 
called Dysphoria (q.v.). It consists of an 
overpowering sense of restlessness : or more 
specifically, there are present, irritability, dis- 
satisfaction, a sense of fulness in the extremi- 
ties, thirst, dryness of skin, wakefulness 
during the greater part of the night, the 
patient perpetually altering his position in the 
vain endeavour to obtain relief. About two 
or three in the morning perspiration generally 
ensues, followed by heavy slumber. It arises 
from dyspepsia, and will pass away when that 
ailment is removed. ( Cheyne : Cyclop . Pract. 
Med. , iv. 452.) 

f ldgr'-et-y, a. [Eng. fidget ; -y.] In a state of 
nervous restlessness ; uneasy, restless, im- 
patient, fussy. 

fl dl^'-i-nal, a. [Lat. jW/cinus, from fidicen 
(genii fidicinis ) = a player on a lute or 
atringed instrument. ; fides = a string, and oaao 
= to sing.] Of or pertaining to a stringed in- 
strument of nnsic. 

fi die-u-la, s. [Lai] A small musical 
instrument' in shape like a lyre. 

fl do ni-a, s. [Cf. Gr. <J>e ibtnv ( pheidon ) = 
an oil-can with a narrow neck that allows 
only a little to run out.] 


Fntom. : A genus of Lepidnptera, belonging 
to the family Geometrida*, or Geometers, it 
contains fi ve species, of which FUloniapmiaria, 
the Bordered White Moth, ia the commonest 
in Great Britain. The larv® feed on fir. F. 
atomaria, the Common Heath -moth, is also 
common. 

* fl-du 9l-al, a. [Low Lat. fid ucial is, from 
Lat. fiducia = trust ; fuio — to trust ; fide* = 
faith, trust.] 

1. Confident, undoubting, aure, firm. 

2. Of the nature of a trust ; fiduciary. 

f l du’-^I-al ly, adv. [Eng. fiducial ; 4y.) 
In a confident or undoubting manner ; with 
confidence. 

fi du'~^i ax fl du ei ar-ie, a. & s. 

[Lat. fiduciarius, from fiducia = confidence, 
trust.] 

A, As adjective: 

1. Confident, undoubting, unwavering, 
ateady, firm. 

2. Not to be doubted. 

3. Of the nature of a trust. 

B. -4s substantive : 

1. One who holds anything in trust ; a 
trustee. 

2. One who dependa for salvation upon faith 
without worka ; an antiuoinian. (Hammond.) 


fie, fy, inter). [Icel. fy. fei ; Dan. & Sw . fy ; 

O. Fr. Ji , fy, fye ; Fr. fi ; Ger. pfui; Lat. 
phui : all expressions of contempt or diagust, 
due to the idea of blowing away.] An ex- 
clamation indicating contempt, disgust, 
ahame, or impatience. 

"Fief Fief Do not lose time. Make haste, and 
get all over before he comes back."— Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. xvi. 

fie, a. [Fey.] Under the influence of fate. 

'* * I think.' said the old gardlner. to one of the maids, 
* the ganger's fie ; ’ by which word the common people 
express those violent spirits which they think a pre- 
sage of death." — Scott ■ Guy Mannering, ch. Lx. 


flef, s. [Fr., from Low Lat. fevdum.] A fee; 
a manor held of a superior ; a feud. 

“The whole fief In right of poetry she claimed." 

Dry den : To the Memory of Mr*. Anne Killigrew, 9«. 


flel, a. [Feil ] Soft, amooth. 

" Frae tap to tae that deeds me hien. 

And haps me fiel and warm at e'en I" 

Burnt : Best A her Spinning-wheel. 

field, * field, * lecld, * fetid, * feld, 
# felde, fild, * Aide, * fyid, • vald, 

*veld,s. a. [A.S. feld; cogn. with Dut. 
veld, Dan. felt , Sw. fd.lt, Ger. feld. Probably 
allied to fell (q.v.).] 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) Open country as opposed to wood. 

" Wude and feld and dale and dnn 
Ali was 1 waterr sunn ken." Ormulum, 14,598. 

(2) Land cleared and fit for cultivation by 
tillage or pasture ; cultivated ground. 

"Y shal goo in to the feeld and gad re eeris." — 
Wycltfe : Ruth ii. L 

(3) Ground nnt built upon or inhabited ; 
the country, as opposed to the town. 

*' Behold ye the lilies of the feelde how thei wexen.'’ 
— Wycliffe: Matthew vi. 28. 

(4) A siugle piece or enclosed plot of ground 
used or suitable for cultivation. 

*' And fields which promise corn and wine.* 

Byron: Childe Harold, iii. 55. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) The ground or [dace where a battle ia 
fought. 

" When bold Bavaria fled the field." 

Congreve ; Ode. 

(2) A battle ; an action. 


cor such anotner/teu 
They dreaded worse than hell." 

Mtlton: P. L bk. ii., 292. 


(3) Warfare ; military exercises. 

(4) A wide expanse, as of sea or sky. 


Far ran the naked moon across 
The houseless ocean's heaving field.” 

Ten ny ton : The Voyage, iv. 


(5) Open space ; opportunity or extent for 
action or operation. 


"The field had been occupied hy various historical 
societies."— J. S. Brewer: English Studies, p. 41 . 

(■>) The ground or blank space on which 
figures are drawn. 


Let the field or ground of the picture be clean, 
light, aud well united with colour.''— Dryden: Dufret- 
noy. 


(7) Outdoor work, practice, or ope ration*, 
as opposed to indoor : as, A geologist must 
study the science in the field. 

(8) A large body or mass : as, a field of Ic*. 

II, Technically: 

1. liusebatl and Cricket: 

(1) The ground upon which a game of either 
is played. 

(2) The whole body of fielders collectively. 

2. Her. : The surface of a shield upon which 
the charges or bearings are depicted, or of 
each separate coat when the shield contains 
quarteringa or impalements. 

" Sir Lancelot** azure lions, crowned with gold, 

Kauip lu the field." Ten ny ton ; Elaine, 661. 

3. Optics : The space visible in an optical 
instrument at one view. By shifting the tele- 
scope, the Jiehl is changed ; by shifting the 
slip or object relatively to the object-glaaa of 
a microscope, successive parts of the object 
are brought within the field. 

4. Hunt.: Thoae who take part In a hunt 
collectively. 

" Loug before thl* polut the field had dwindled away 
to a number that could be counted on ouo hand." — 
Field, Jan. 28. 1882. 

5. Racing : 

(1) All the horsea, Ate., which take part in a 
race. 

"With the pen through the name of Grenville, the 
field to-morrow may consist of the following."— Daily 
Telegraph. Aug. 22. 1883. 

(2) All the horsea, &c., in a race, exclusive 
of one or more favourites. 

If (1) Magnetic field : 

Elect. : A space possessing magnetic proper- • 
ties from having magnets in its vicinity, or 
from electric currents passing around or 
through it. 

" The Intensity of a magnetic field ia the force whioh 
a unit pole will experience when placed In lt“— 
Everett : C. G. S. Syttem of Units, ch. x. 

(2) Field of view or vision : 

Optics: [Field, A. II. 3]. 

(3) To keep the field : 

(а) To keep up or maintain a campaign ; to 
remain in the field ; to carry on military 
operations. 

(б) To maintain one’a ground against ail 
comers. 

** There all day long Sir Peileaa kept the field ’ 

Tcnnyton: Pelleat A Mttarre, 154. 

(4) To take the field : To commence active 
military operations ; to begin a campaign. 

(5) To bet or lay against the field 

Sport. : To bet on one or more horses, dogs, 
&c., against all the others in the race. 

(6) Field of the Cloth of 6’oW: A name given 
to a plain near Ardves, a village near Calais, 
in France, where Heury VIII. of England and 
Franeia I. of France, met on June 7 to 25, 
1520, from the magnificence displayed by tha 
retinue of each monarch. 

(7) Field of Blood: Aceldama. The field 
bought hy the chief priests with the thirty 
pieces of silver which were given to Judas as 
the price for his betrayal of our Lord, (ilatt 
xxvii. 5, Acts i. 19.) 

field allowance, s. 

Milit. : An extra payment or allowance to 
officers on active service iu the field, to meet 
the increased cost of living, &c. 

field artillery, s. 

Milit. : Light ordnance capable of being 
easily moved about, and thus suitable for use 
on the field. 

field ash, s. 

Bot. : Pyrus A ucuparia. (Britten <£ Holland . ) 

field-balm, 5. 

Bot. : Calamintha Nepeta. 

field-basil, 5. 

Bot. : (I ) Calamintha Clinopodium ; (2) Coi*. 
mintha Acinos. (Britten <L Holland.) 

field-bed, s. 

1. A folding bed for usa in the field ; a camp 
bed. 

* 2. A bed in the open air. 

** Thi* fu-ld-bed is too cold for me to sleepi" 

Shakecp. : Romeo A Juliet, 11. L 

field book, 

1. Surv. : A book used by surveyors, en- 
gineers, ifcc., in which the memoranda of 
surveys are set down. 


fate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce = e ; ey - a. qu = kw. 
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field— fielding 


2. Rot. : A number of leaves of paper bound 
together, in which delicate plants may bo 
placed for preservation directly they are 
plucked. 

" Many plants will uot bear tmnsiiort ; their flowers 
tall olf easily, and they are so delicate that their foliage 
become* shrivelled. Iu such instances it is best to put 
them at once into paper. This is managed by having 
a small field-book, which may he put Into the pocket 
or suspended round the neck, secured by straps so na 
to give pressure, and with an oil cloth covering which 
may b« used iu wet weather. This field-book may be 
made with two thlu mahogany boards ou theoutslde.'* 
'-Balfour: Botany, § 1,2-29. 

field hug, s. 

Entom.. : The genus Pentatoma. The name 
ia intended to distinguish them from the bed- 
bug. 

* field-colours, s. pi. 

Milit, : Small colours or flags of about 
eighteen inches square, used for marking out 
the ground for cavalry regiments and batta- 
lions. They are now called Camp-colours. 

field-cornet, s. The magistrate of a town- 
ship in the Cape Colony. 


field- cricket, s. A species of cricket, 
Achcta (Grylhts) Campestris, found in hot 
sandy localities, 
where it burrows 
to a depth of six 
to twelve inches. 

It feeds on in- 
sects, for which 
it lies in wait at 
the mouth of its 
burrow. It is not 
so common as the 
bouse cricket, 
but is larger. It 
is of a black co- 
lour, with the 

base of the tegumina yellow. Its chirping is 
louder than that of the house cricket, but it 
is particularly shy and timid. Its larvae are 
batched about the end of J uly. [Cricket (1).] 



field-eypress, s. 

Hot. : Ajuga chamcepitys. 


field-day, s. 

1. Lit. & Milit. : A day on which troops 
are exercised in field evolutions, 

“ The/le/d-rfay or the drill, 

Seems less Important now.” 

Scott ; Marmion, v. (Introo.) 

2. Fig. : A day of unusual bustle, exercise, 
or display. 

field - derrick, s. A derrick used for 
stacking hay in the field. It is mounted ou a 
sled or on a sill-piece, which is anchored tem- 
porarily by stakes ; otherwise it is stayed by 
guys. 

* field-dew, 5. Dew taken from the field. 

" With thisjtehf-i/fit’ consecrate. 

Every fairy take his gait.” 

Shaketp. : Midsummer Sighr'i Dream, v. 2. 

field- duck, s. 

Ornith. : Otis tetrax, the Little Bustard. It 
Is a native of France. 


field equipage, s. 

Milit. : Equipage or apparatus, accoutre- 
ments, &c., for service in the field, 

* field-fight, s. A general engagement ; a 
pitched battle. 

"The rather to traiiie them both, and draw them to 
a field-fight."— P. Holland : Liviut, p. 239. 

field-flower, s. A wild flower ; a flower 
growing in the fields, as distinguished from 
one cultivated in gardens. 

"Like arrow seeds of the field-flower." 

Tennyson ; The Poet. 19. 

fleld-fortifleation, s. 

Milit. : The art. science, or process of forti- 
fying or strengthening the position of forces in 
the field by works of a temporary kind. 

field - geologist, s. A geologist who 
acquires the knowledge of his science largely 
by observations in the field instead of simply 
studying hooks at home. 


field glass, 5. 

1. A binocular telescope in compact form, 
and having six achromatic lenses. It has a 
metallic body covered with morocco, and a 
sunshade to extend over the object-glasses. It 
is carried in a leather-case with a strap, and 
has a body from three and three-quarters to six 


and a quarter inches long, the object-glasses 
being from fifteen to twenty-aix litiea in dia- 
meter. It is also called a lorgnette, opera- 
glass, or race-glass. 

2. A small achromatic telescope, usually 
from twenty to twenty-four inches long, and 
having three to six draws. 

3. That one of the two lenses forming the 
eye-piece of an astronomical telescope or com- 
pound inicroacope, which is nearest to the 
object-glass ; the glass nearest to the eye is 
the eye-glass. 

field gun, s. 

Milit. : A light cannon designed to accom- 
pany troops in their manoeuvres on the field 
of battle. 

field - hand, s. A labourer engaged in 
farming work , a farm -labourer. 

* field house, s. A tent. 

field-madder, s. 

Hot. : A common modern book - name for 
ShenmUa arvensis , a plant belonging to the 
order Rubiaen*. ft is a common British herb, 
with clusters of small lilac flowers in terminal 
heads. 

field man, s. A peasant, a boor. 

*' He statutis and ordains, that field men quha has 
mair nor four ky. brII. for tbair awln Rusteutatioun, 
tak and ressave land is fra thair maiateriB, and till and 
brw the sainhi.*' — Slat. A lex. II. in Balfour't PracL, 
p. 536. 

field marshal, s. 

Mil. : The highest rank of officers in the 
British 8nny. This rank was first conferred 
upon John Duke of Argyle, and George Earl 
of Orkney, by George II., in 1736. 

field marshalship, s. The dignity or 
rank of a field-marshal. 

field more, s. 

Bol.: Either Dauc.us carota or Fastinaca 
saliva. ( Britten £ Holland.) 

field mouse, s. 

Zoot. : A name given to several species of 
rodents which live in the fields, where they 
burrow in banks. Ac. Mus sylvaticns is the 
Long-tailed Field-mouse, Arvicola agrestis the 
Short-tailed Field-mouse or Field- vole (q.v,). 

field naturalist, s. One who does not 
confine his studies of natural science to hooks, 
but makes researches iu the fields and woods. 

field-nigella, field nigelweed, s. 

Bot. : Lychnis Githago. (Britten £ Holland.) 

field notes, s. pi. 

Surv. : Notes or memoranda as to stations, 
distances, bearings, &e., made hy a surveyor 
while in the field. 

field officer, s. 

Mil. : An officer above the lank of captain, 
but below that of general ; as a major, a 
colonel. &c. 

field piece, s. 

Mil. : A field-gun (q.v.). 

field -practice, s. 

Mil. : Military exercises or evolutions in the 
field. 

field-preacher, s. One who preaches 
in the open air, 

field preaehing, s. The act or practice 
of preaching in the open air. 

field roller, s. 

Agric . : A wooden or iron cylinder, drawn 
over a ploughed field to crush the clods and 
level the ground. 

* field room, s. 

1. Lit. : Open space, room. 

*' Palling back where they 
Might field-room find at Targe." 

Drayton : Poly-Olbion, s. 12. 

2. Fig. : Free and unrestricted opportunity. 

"They had field-room enough to expatiate ui«m the 
gross iniquity of the covenant"— Clarendon : Hist, of 
the Civil ir«r. 

field-sketching, s. 

Mil. : Tho art or act of sketching in plan 
rapidly, while in the field, the natural features 
of a country, so as to give a fair idea of its 
character. 


field spider, s. The popular name for 
any of the numerous species of spiders found 
in fields. 


field sports, s. pi. Outdoor sports, such 
as bunting, shooting, coursing, Ac. 

* field-staff; s. 

Mil. : A staff formerly carried by gunners 
in the field, and containing lighted matches 
for discharging cannon. 

field telegraph, s. 

Mil. : A portable telegraph adapted for us© 
in the field in military operations. 

field train, s. 

Mil.: That branch or department of the 
Army whose duty it was formerly to keep the 
Artillery fully supplied with ammunition, and 
the Engineers with stores, for which purpose 
depots w-ere established at convenient places 
between the front and the base of opera- 
tions. 

field-vole, 5. 

Zool. : Arvicola agrestis, or Short- tailed 
Field-mouse. Its colour is greyish - brown, 
tinged with red or yellow on the sides ; the 
lower surface pale-grey or dirty white ; tail, 
brown above, greyish beneath. It is very 
abundant in the northern and central parts 
of Europe It usually frequents damp places, 
forming burrows of considerable extent. The 
food of the field-vole consists almost exclu- 
sively of vegetable substances. Like its con- 
geners, it is exceedingly prolific, and breeda 
three or four times in the year. 

field work, s. 

1. Snrv. : The various out-door operations 
necessary in surveying. 

2. Mil. (PI): Temporary fortifications or 
defences thrown up by an army in the field, 
or by besiegers or besieged to strengthen thair 
position. 


field, v.t. & i. [Field, s.J 

A. Transitive: 

1. Carp. ; To sink a margin round a panel 
of wood. 

2. Cricket : To catch or stop a ball when hit 
by the batsman, and return it to the wicket- 
keeper. 

3. Baseball: To catch or atop a batted ball 
ami return it to a base or to the pitcher, as the 
nature of the play may require. 

B. Intransitive : 

*1, Ordinary Language : 

1. To take to the field. 

2. To fight. 

" Who. sooue prepared to field, his sword forth drew." 

TT m , ■ „ Spemer; F. II. vL 29. 

II. Technically : 

1. Baseball and Cricket : To act as a fielder. 

2. Racing: To back the field against the 
favourite. (Slang.) 


field -ed, a. [Eng. field; -ed.J 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Engaged in the field or in 
action ; encamped 

"Now, Mars, I pr'thee. make ua quick In work : 

That we with smoking swords may march from henca. 
To help our fielded friends." 

Shaketp. : Coriolanut, L 4. 

2. Baseball and Cricket : Said of a ball atopped 
and returned by a fielder. 


*ficld-cn, s. [Eng. field; -en.] Consisting 
of field's. 

"The fielden country also and plains." — P. Holland. 
field' er, [Eng. field , v.; -er.] 

Baseball and Cricket : One of the players who 
atands out in the field to catch or stop and 
return the balla hit by the batsman. 


field fare, * feld-fare, feldc-fare, $. 

[A.S. fieldejare, from field— a field, and /ama = 
to go, to traverse.) 

Zool. : Tvrdns pilaris, a bird belonging to 
the TurdidcC, or Thrush family. It is a winter 
visitant in England, passing the summer in 
nunc northern countries. It is about ten 
inches in length, of a deep chestnut colour, 
with black tail and ash-coloured head 

" Not yet the hawthorn bore her berries red. 

With which the fieldfare, wintry guest, is fed. 

Coxeper : Seediest Alarm. 

field’-mg, pr. par., a., A $. [Field. t\] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (Sea 
the verb). 


boil, pout, j<£wl; cat, 9ell, chorus, 9hln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as: expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = £ 

-dan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion shun; -tion, -sion = zhun. -tious, -sions, -clous = shus, -hie, -die, Ac. a hcl, d^L. 
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fleldish fiery 


C. As substantive: 

1. Baseball and Cricket: Tlio net of catching 
or stopping and returning the bulls hit by the 
bntsmeu. 

•‘Too much praise cannot possibly bo lavished on 
the fielding. "~Da ily Telegraph, Aug. 22, 1883. 

2, V inegar-manvfitc. : Exposure to the open 
air and sun of malt-wash, or gylo in casks, 
tu order to promote its acetiflcation. 

fieldlng-plane, s . The plane used in 

fielding— i.e., in sinking the margin round a 
panel, 

field isb, * feld lshe, a. I Eng. firtd; 
•ish. ] Countrified, rural. 

“They slug a song made of a feldlshe mouse. ’* 

Wyatt: Mean A Sure Estate, 

field' lte, s. [Named after F. Field, the 
mineralogist; Eng. sufi’. dte (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : A variety of Tetrahedrite, occurring 
at the mine Altar, near Coquimbo. It is soft, 
of a greasy appearance, greenish -grey slightly 
reddish, with powder bright red, (Dana.) 

fields' man, s. [Fielder.] 

field -wert, s. [Eog. Jield, and wort .] 

Bat, : Gentian a Amarelln, or perhaps Ery - 
thrau CcntOMrivm. ( Britten £ Holland.) 

•field y, *fecl-dl, * fel di, a. [Eng .field; 
-y . ] Like a field ; open. 

"Settiden tentia In the feeldl places of Moab,*— 
U'j/ci^e : X umber t, xxiL L [Purvey.) 

•fi-en, *fy in, v.t, [A contr. of defy (q. v.).] 
To digest, to devour. 

" Fyin or defyln mete and drynke. Digero."— 
Prompt , Parr. 

fiend, * fend, fende, " feend, * feende, 
' feent, * veond, s. [A.S. Jeoml, jidnd a 
hater, an enemy, properly the pr. jiar. of 
fedgun = to hale ; cogu. with Dut. vijund ; 
Dan. ft Sw. fiende = an enemy; I cel. fjandi, 
pr. par. of f,d = to hate ; Goth. fi,ands , pr. 
par. of ftjan = to hate ; tier, feind (Skeat ). J 

* I. An enemy. 

*’ Pcond be wes tbea kinge* Layamon, iL 49. 

2. A demon, a devil, an infernal being : with 
the definite article, Satan, the devil, the arch- 
enemy of mankind. 

** Couie fiend, come fury, giant, monster, blast 
From earth or hell, we can but plunge at hint." 

Co-toper : Xecdlcst AUtrm . 

3. A person of demoniacal, devilish, or 
fiendish qualities or disposition. 

"That cursed man, that cruel fiend of helL" 

Spttuer : P. <£. II. vl 50. 

fiend begotten, a. Begotteu by a fiend 
or devil; devilish, fiendish. (Scott; Lady of 
the Lake, iv. 5.) 

fiend-born, a. Born of a fiend or devil. 
(Scoff: Thomas the Rhymer, hi.) 

fiend-hearted, a. Having the heart or 
disposition of a fiend or devil. 

* fiend- fray'-ing, a. [Eng. fiend , and fray - 

ing, pr. par. of gray, v. (q.v.).J Frightening 
or driving away a fiend. 

* fiend'-ful, r». [Eng. fiend ; -ful(l).) Full of 
fiendish, devilish, or malignant nature. 

" Regard his hellish fall. 

Whose fiendful fortune may exhort the wise 

Uoly to wonder at unlawful things.” 

Marlowe : Dr. Paustns, v. (Chorus). 

* fiend' ful ly, arfp. [Eng. fiendful ; -ly.] In 
a fiendish manner ; fiendishly. 

fiend tan, a. [Eng. fiend; -tsA.] Having the 
qualities or nature of a fiend ; befitting nr 
proper to a fiend ; devilish, demoniacal, "dia- 
bolical, infernal ; exceedingly malignant or 
wicked. 

" Words cannot paint the fiendish smile 

That curled the traitor's cheek the while." 

Scott : Iiokeby, iv. 21. 

Tend’-ish-ly, adv. [Eng. fiendish ; dy.) In 
a fiendish or devilish manuer ; like a hend ; 
infemally, diabolically. 

fiend' - ish - ness, s. [Eng. fiendish ; -ness. ] 
The quality or state of being tiendjsl) ; devil- 
ishness ; diabolicalncss. 

fiend like, * feend liehe, * fend liehe, 

a, [A.S. feondlic ; lc<*l. fio ndligr ; Q. H. tier. 
fiantlih ; I lan. & Sw. fiendtlig ] 

# 1. Hostile. 

’’ He fusde heom to mid feotulllchc stirngthe.” 

Layamon, i. 369. 


2. Resembling or befitting a fiend ; devilish ; 
diabolical , 

M Maullke it is to f«.ll Into sin. 

Fiend like It is to dwell therein." 

Lonyfellow: Poetic Aphorism ; Situ 

* 3. Deadly, fatal. 

M Flftene he hoida feondliche wunden," 

Layamon, UL 142. 

fient, s. [Fiend.] 

Fient a haet : The devil a bit ; deuce a thing, 
fier, a. [Fere.] Sound ; healthy. 

" We’re fit to win our daily bread. 

As In tig’s we’re hole mid fitrf 

Burnt: Epistle to Davie. 

fi er a-men-te, adv. [ltal.] 

Music: Proudly, fiercely, boldly. 

fier9e, * feree, * fers, * ferse, * fierse, 

• firs, * firse, a. & adv. (O. Fr. fiers,/ers, 
from Lat. Jerus = wild, fierce.] 

A. As mljective : 

1. Ferocious, cruel, violent, furious, impetu- 
ous. 

" Thou /erse God of nnnes. Mars the rede." 

Chaitccr : Anelyda, l. 

2. Vehement, violent, exceeding strong or 
forcible. 

" The ships, though so great, are driven of fierce 
winds ; yet are they turned about with a very small 
helm.’ — James hi. 4. 

3. Savage, ferocious, easily roused or enraged. 

“ Poetry disarms 

The fiercest animals with magic charms." 

Cowj/er .• lietlrement, 253. 254. 

4. Indicating or full of fiercenesa or ferocity : 
ns, fierce language, fierce looks, a fierce attack. 

" A king of fierce couutennncc .” — Daniel Till. 23. 

5. Violent, vehement, excessive, 

"Cursed he their Aimer, for it was fierce; and their 
wrath, for It was cruel, —Genesis xllx. 7. 

* 6. Vehement, ardent, fiery, eager. 

“ 0 tell her. Swallow, thou that knowest each. 

That bright and fierce. and fickle la the South.” 

Tennyson : Princess, lv. 79. 

* 7. Passionate, atrong, ardent. 

" Yet have 1 fierce affections.’' 

bhakesp. : Antony A Cleopatra, L 5. 

* 8. Wild, disordered. 

” This fierce abridgment 
Hath to it circuinstAUtml branches, which 
Distinction should be rich in." 

Shakesp. : Cymbeline, v. 5. 

* 9. Excessive, exceeding, immoderate, ex- 
treme. 

*’ Lupus, for your fierce credulity, 

Oue fit him with a pair of larger ears." 

Ben Jotuon : Pot taster, V. L 

* 10. Desperate, extreme. 

” In fierce extremes— in good aud ill.” 

Byron : Mateppa, t. 

* II. Proud, haughty. 

" He U fierce aud cauuot brook hard Language,” 

Shake tp. ; 2 Henry VI., iv. 9. 

B. «»fv. : Fiercely, furiously, violently, 
velieineutly. 

" The midday sun fierce beat against their face*." 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry 17., L L 

For the difference between fierce and 
ferocious, see Ferocious. 

* fieree flaming, a. Burning with a 
fierce flame ; darting out fierce looks, 

’* His eyes fierce.fiaming o'er the trophy roll.” 

Put : Virgil ; +£neid xli. 

* fierce minded, «. Of a fierce mind or 
disposition. 

" Forgetfuluesse seized V\n fierce-minded confideuce." 
— Bp. : 3 J/ir ccuoees, vl 18, 

* fier 9C - ling, * fieree - lings. * fieree- 
lins, adv. [Eng .fierce ; adv. sulf. -fin^,] In 
a hurry, with violence ; fiercely. 

" I came/lercefma ui." J lots . Hrlenore, p. 87. 

fier ce ly, *feers ly, * fers lieh, * fers- 
lyeh, * fers-ly, adv. [Eng .fierce; -ty.] 

1. In a fierce, furious, or ferocious manner ; 
with fierceness or ferocity. 

2. With fierceness or ferocity of looks : as. 
To look fiercely. 

3. With exceeding violence or strength ; 
furiously : as, The fire burnt fiercely. 

fierce ness, • feers-nes, * feers-nesse, 

* fers-nesse, s. [Eng. ^erce; -ness,] The 
quality or state of being fierce or feroeious ; 
ferocity, fury, violence, vehemence. 

" The flatterer of thy fierceness." 

Byron : Childc Harold, 111, 37. 

* fieree-ty, * feers-te, s. [Eng. fierce; - ty .] 
Fierceness, feroeity. 

M In . . . the feentc of his brest.’’— Wycliffe : Judith 
111. 11. 


fi’-er-i fa 91 S,s,«. [Lat. = cau»*:lttobedone.) 

Imw : A writ which lies for him who has 
recovered in an action for debt or damages to 
the sheriff, commanding him to levy of the 
goods and chattels of the defendant the sum 
or debt recovered. Ibis writ lies as well 
against privileged persons, peers, &e,, as other 
common persons ; and against executors or 
administrators with regard to the goods ol the 
deceased. It is commonly contracted to Li. fa. 

" Under the writ of fieri facia*, good*, money, and 
Betniritle* only may be taken.’ — Bluckstone . Comment., 
bk. Hi,, cb. 16. 

t fier*-I ly, adv. [Eng . fiery ; -ly.] In a fiery’: 
hot, or vehement manner. 

fier'-i ness, s. (Eng. fiery ; -jv&s.] 

1. Lit.: The quality or state of being hot 
like fire ; heat, liotuess. 

” The nahei, by their heat, their fieriness, and their 
dryue*s. belong to the element of earth." — Boyle : 
Works, i. 470. 

2, Fig. : The quality or state of being heated 
or hot in temper or disposition , heat, acri- 
mony, hotness of temper. 

'* The Italians, notwithstanding their natural fieri* 
rjAirof teimwr, affect always to appear fcober and se- 
date.”— .4 daison : On ituly. 

* fl'-er Ize, v.i. [Eng. fire; -ice.] To burn, 
to kindle. 

” But alre turu water, earth may flerize” 

Sylvester : Du Burtas, mid day, 1st week. *64. 

fier'-y, fir ie, fir y, ’ fyr y, * fuyr-y, 

a. & adv. [Eug.fire; -y.) 

L Literally : 

1. Consisting of fire. 

" And to wissen hem by nyglit, 

A firie piller hem alight. 

Gower : C, A , ▼. 

2. Containing fire. 

1 know thou’dst rather 
Follow thine enemy in a fiery gulph 
Thau flatter him." bhaketp. : Coriolamu, UL 1 

3. Heated by fire; hot, like lire. 

"The swoTd which is made firry doth not only rut, 
hy rr.^son of the sharijness which simply it hath, but 
also burn hy means of that heat which it hath frour 
fire." — Hooker : Ecclesiastical Polity. 

4. Like or resembling fire. 

"Make thee a fiery serpent.”— .Vum6. xxL a 

IL Figuratively: 

1. Hot or heated like fire ; burning, inflamed, 

" Kindle a fiery boil upon the skin." 

C'owper : Task, IL 183. 

2. Easily set on Are ; highly inflammable : 
as, a fiery ’mine. 

3. Exceeding hot ; dried up, parched. 

” The dust and heat 
In the broad and fiery street” 

Longfellow : Bain in Summsr 

4. Vehement, ardent, eager, fierce. 

" This deed . . . must seud thee heuce 

With fiery quickness." Shakes p. : Hamlet, lr. X 

5. Passionate ; bot-tempered ; easily pit)- 
voked. 

"You know th o fiery quality of the duke. ’ 

bhaketp. ; Lear, ii. 4. 

6. U ores trained, untamed; fierce, wild. 
"One fought on foot, oue curbed the fiery steed.’* 

Dry den . 0>’id ; Metamorphoses viiL 

7. Causing beat or passion ; inflaming. 

" Loue hath his firy dait so breuuingly 
Yatiked thurgn nay trewe c-areful hert.” 

Chaucer • C. T , 1,556. 

For the difference between fiery and hot, 
see Hot. 

fiery- chamber, s. 

Fr. Hist. : The rendering of the appellation 
Chanibre Ardente given to a French tribunal 
instituted by Francis I., in a.d. 1535, for the 
punishment of heresy. It continued about a 
century and a half, 

fiery- cress, s. (See extract.) 

*’ NVhen a chieftain designed to summon his clan 
upon any sudden or important emergency, he slew a 
goat and, making a cross of any light wood, wared its 
extremities in the fire, and extinguished them m the 
blood of the animal. This was called the Fiery-cross, 
also Creau Tariqh, or the Cross of Shame, because dis- 
obedience to what the symbol implied infen ed in- 
fauiy. It was delivered to a swift and trusty mes- 
senger, who ran full speed with it tu the next hamlet, 
where he presented it to the principal person, with a 
single word, implying the place of rendezvous. He 
who received the symbol wuis bound to send it for- 
wards, with equal despatch, to the next village; and 
thus it passed with iucredihle celerity through all tho 
district which owed allegiance to the chief, and also 
among his allies aud uetghl>onrs, if the danger was 
common to them. At Bight of the Fiery-cross, every 
man, from sixteen years old to sixty, eatable of lean- 
ing arms, was obliged instantly to repair, in his best 
nruis and accoutre meats, to the place of rendezvous. 
He who faded to appear, suffered the extremities of 
fire and sword, which were emblematically denounced 
to the disobedient hy the bloody and burnt marks 
upon the warlike signal.”— Scott : Lady of the Lake. 
ill. 1. (Note./ 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, cameU her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot* 
or, wore, wplf. work, who, son; mute, eub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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* fiery fary, s. 

L Confusion, bustle. 

" A 1 Hulk » war In a fiery. fary." 

Battle of I far law, at. li. 

2. Pretended bustle. 

fiery - footed, a. Swift-footed, eager, 
impetuous. 

M He to him called a, fiery-footed boy, 

Beuewpt Dispatch.'' 

Thornton . Cuttle of Indolence, li. S2. 

fiery -hot, a. Passionate, impetuous, 
eager, ardent. 

" Fiery-hot to burst 

AH harrlera." Tennyson : In Sfemorlam, cxili. 

* fiery new, a. New as from the forge; 
brand-new, tire-new. 

* fiery - pointed, a. Throwing rays 
pointed as it were with fire. 

" The lair ami fiery-pointed sun.” 

Shafmtsp. : flape of Lucrece, 872. 

fiery-red, «. Red as fire, from exertion 
•or otherwise. 

" Bloody with aparrlug.^er^-red with haste." 

Bhaketp. : fiichurd II,, 11. 3. 

* fiery short, a. Angrily short, with the 
laconism of indignation. 

“Fiery-short was Cyril s counter-scoff" 

Tennyson : Princess, v. 297. 

fiery-spangled, rt. Spangled with any- 
thing bright and glittering. 

“ Even from the fiery-npangled bed of heaven.” 
Marlowe : 1 Tamburlaine, v. 2. 

* fiery trlplieity, $. 

Astrol. : The three signs, Leo, Aries, and 
■Sagittarius, which surpass the rest io tlieir 
fiery appearance. 

fiery wheeled, a. Having wheels like 
fire. (Milton: II Penscrasa , 53.) 

fi. fa,, s. [Fieri facias.] 

* f If*, a. [Five.] 

life, s. £Fr. fifre , from O. H. Ger. pfifa , /(fa, 
from pfifen = to blow a fife ; Ger. pfeife. = a 
a pipe ; pfiff= a whistle. Allied to pipe (q.v.).] 

Music : 

1. A small pipe nsed as a musical instru- 
ment ; its compass is two octaves from d on 
the fourth line of the treble clef. In the 
Army and Navy of this couotry, fifes aod drums 
are part of the ordinary equipment; the esta- 
blishment of a regiment of cavalry or a batta- 
lion of infantry comprises a certain number of 
bandsmen, besides buglers, fifers, and drum- 
mers. Although of ancient use in England 
for military purposes, it was discontinued in 
the reign of James I., and was not restored 
until the siege of Maastricht in 1747. The 
fife in the orchestra is called Flauto piccolo 
<q.v.). 

“ He roused the trumpet and the martial fife." 

Thomson : Castle of Indolence, it. 13. 

2. An organ-stop ; a piccolo, generally of 
two feet in length. (Stainer £ Barrett.) 

* fife-major, s. 

Milit.: A non-commissioned officer who for- 
merly superintended the lifers of a regiment. 

fife-rail, s. 

Nant.: A banister on the break of a poop 
or around the mast of a vessel. 

rfife, v.i . [Fife, s.) To play upon a fife. 

*flfe-alde, a. &adv. [Five-fold.] 

flf er, s. [Eng. fifie ) ; -er.] One who plays 
upon a tlfe. 

* flf fald, * fif falde, * fif-folde, a. & adv. 

[Fivefold.] 

flf ish, a. [From the county of Fife in 
Scotland, many of whose inhabitants were 
said to be deranged.] Somewhat deranged. 

" He will 1)8 .. . very, very fifish, tw the east country 
fisherfolks Bay."— Scott : Pirate, ch. ix. 

flf- ish -ness, s. [Eng. /fish ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being slightly deranged. 

* lift, * fifte, a. [Fifth.] 

fif teen , * fif tene, * vyf tene, a. & s. 

[A.S. fifty ne, fiftene, from fif - five, ami tyn 
= ten ; O. Fris. fiftine, fiftenei Dnt. vijftisn; 
Goth. Jimftaiku.i ; lcel. fimtan ; Sw. femton ; 
Dan.ycw.7rn ; G e r. fii nfzthn.] 

A, As (ulj. : Amounting in number to five 
and ten ; one more than fourteen. 


B. As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The number made up of five and ten. 

2. A symbol representing the number made 
up of five and ten : as, 15 or XV. 

* 3. The Court of Session in Scotland, as 
being composed of fifteen judges. 

II. Old Law : A tax of a fifteenth. [Fif- 
teenth, B. II. 2.] 

" It is to b« observed furthermore that this payment 
which we commonly at tins da> doe call the Fifteen, 
is truoly and was nuelently named the Tenth and 
Fifteen. — Lambarde : Perambuhtt Lmgf Kent (ed. 1650), 
p. 65. 

flfteen-spined stickleback, s. 

Ickthy. : (lasterosteus spinach ia, a marine 
species of Stickleback, five to seven inches in 
length, which makes its nest of seaweed and 
guards the eggs like the fresh-water species. 
Colour variable, sometimes reddish-brown, 
sometimes dark-green. It is met with on all 
the northern coasts of Europe. It feeds on 
the eggs and fry of fishes, worms, and oilier 
marine animals. It is also called the Sea- 
adder (q.v.). 

fifteenth', * fife - tende, * fif-tende, 
* fif tenthe, * five teenth, a. & s. [A.S. 

fifU inlha ; O. Fris. fiftinda , fiftendesta ; Dnt. 
fijthentle ; 0. Sax fimtdndi ; Sw. & Dan. fem- 
taute ; Ger. fmifzehnte.] 

A, As adjective: 

1. Next in order after the fourteenth ; the 
ordinal of fifteen ; the fifth after the tenth. 

** In bis long prayer or hla fivetemth point." 

Corbet : Iter Boreale. 

2. Being one of fifteen equal pails into 
which a whole is divided. 

E, As substantive : 

I. Ord. Lang. : A fifteenth part. 

II. Technically: 

I. Music : 

(1) The interval of a double octave ; bis- 
diapason. 

(2) An organ-stop of two feet in length on 
the manuals and four feet on the pedals, con- 
sisting of open metal pipes. It is tuned one 
octave above the principal, and two octaves 
above the open diapason. 

* 2. Old Law: (See extract). 

“ Fifteenth {decima quinta) isa trihute or impoeitiou 
of money laid upon any city, borough, or other town 
through the realm, not by the poll, or upon tins or 
that man, but in general upon the whole city or town ; 
ami i8 so called, because it amouuts to a fifteenth part 
of that which the city hath beeu valued at of old, or 
to a fifteenth part of every man's personal estate, 
according to a reasonable valuation. —Blount : Law 
Diet. 

fifth, fift, "fif ta, fifte, "fifthe, **yft, 
tyfthe, a. & s. [A.S. fifta ; O. Sax. fif to ; 
Dut. vijfde ; O. II. Ger. Jim fin, finfto; led. 
fimviti ; Sw. &, Dan. Jemte; Ger. fiinftc.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. The ordinal of five ; uext in order to the 
fourth. 

“ This is th efyft day." 

Toioneley Mysteries, p. 2. 

2. Being one of five equal parts into which 
a whole is divided. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : One of five equal parts into 
which a whole is divided ; the quotient of 
unity divided by five. 

2. Mus. : A diatonic interval of five notes. 
Its ratio is 2 : 3, the Uiapente of the ancients. 
With the exception of the octave it is the 
most perfect of concords. 

Fifth Monarehy, s. The personal reign 
of Jesus on earth expected by the Fifth Mon- 
arehy Men (q.v.). 

Fifth Monarehy Man: 

Ch. Hist. : One of a sect of enthusiasts in 
the time of Cromwell, who declared them- 
selves "subjects only of King Jesus,” and held 
that a fifth universal monarchy w'ould be es- 
tablished on earth under the personal reign of 
Jesus (the four preceding monarchies having 
been those of Assyria, Persia, Greece, and 
Rome), and that no single person ought to 
rule mankind until his coming, but that, in 
the meantime, civil government should be 
provisionally administered by his saints. 

“ Fifth Monarchy Men shouting for King Jesus, 
agitators lecturing from the tops of tubs on the fate 
of A gag— all these, they tell us. were the offspring of 
the Great Rebellion Macaulay : Essay on Milton. 

fifth wheel, s. A wheel or segment 
above the fore-axle of a carriage and beneath 


tin; bed. The king-bolt is the centre of oscil- 
lation, and the fijlh-'ivheel forms an extended 
support to prevent the careening of tho 
carriage- bed. 

fifth'-Iy, culv. [Eng. fifth ; -ly.] In the fifth 
place. 

fif' tl eth, * flftithe, * flftuthe, * fiftu 
gethe, * fyftith, * fyftlthe, u. & s. 

[A.S. fiftigodhn ; O. Fris. fijtichsta; Dut. 
mjftigste ; O. II. Ger. jimfzvgdsto ; lcel. Jimm 
tiigaiuli ; Sw. femtionde ; Ger. funfzigste.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. The ordinal of fifty ; oext in order aftoi 
the forty-ninth. 

2. One of fifty equal parts iofco which a 
whole is divided. 

B. As subst. : One of fifty equal parta into 
which a whole is divided ; the quotient of 
unity divided by fifty. 

fif'-ty, *fif-tl, * fiff-tigh, a. & s. [A.S. 

J if tig ; O. Sax. fiftich ; O. Fris. fiftich, fif- 
tech: Dut. vijftig ; O. H. Ger. fim/zvg, finfzuc; 
Goth, fimftigi its ; lcel. fimmtigi ; Sw. f emtio ; 
Ger. funfzig.) 

A. As adj. : Five times ten. 

" A uimi haht him fifty penis." 

Metrical Homilies, p. 18. 

B. As substantive : 

1. The number amounting to five times ten. 

“And they sat down iu rstuks of hundreds and by 
fifties."— Mark vi. 40. 

2. A symbol representing the number of five 
times ten : as 50, or L. 

* fifty -weight, $. Half a hundred- 
weight. 

” About fifty -weight of Iron bolti."— Mayo : Kaloolah, 
p. Ho. 

fig, * flge, * iyg, * fyge, * fVgge, s. [Fr. 

Jiguc ; I ’rev. Jiga ; Sp. fig*, from Lat. ficus = 
a fig; Dut. vijg; Ger. ftiye. The A.S. fvc is 
directly from the Lat. ,/fcws.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) The fruit of the fig-tree. It is not a true 
fruit, but a fleshy receptacle of a conical 
form, attached by the narrow end, the broad 
end or apex having a small opening like a 
pore, the true flowers and seeds lining tha 
interior. It is demulcent and laxative, and is 
nsed for cataplasms. The best figs arc im- 
ported into this country from Turkey: others 
are supplied by Greece, Spain, Italy, and 
North Africa. 

“Swete frut that mo clepetb ftget."— A ncren fiiwle. 
p. 160. 

(2) The fig-tree (q.v.). 

“ Full on it« crown a fig's green branches tIbob.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey riL 127. 

2. Figuratively : 

*(1) The disease called the piles (q.v.). 

“The Figct; quidam morbus, ficus." — CathoL 
A nglicum. 

(2) A small piece of tobacco. (American.) 

(3) Anything of the very least value or 
importance. (Used in couteiupt or scorn.' 
[Fico.] 

" A fig for Peter Shakeep. : 2 Henry Vf., H. 3. 

II. Farriery : An excrescence on the frog of 
a horse's foot consequent on a bruise. 

Indian Jig : 

1. Sing.: Opnntia vulgaris, or any other 
species of the genus. 

2. FI. : The name given by Lindley to the 
order Cactace*. 

fig-apple, s. A species of apple. 

“A fig-apple hath no core or kernel, in these re- 
sembling a fig, and differing from otbwr apples.'— 
Mortimer : Husbandry. 

fig bean, s. 

Fig. : A n:une for some species of Lupinus. 
(Britten & Holland.) 

fig-cake, s. A preparation of figs and 
almonds worked up into a hard paste and 
pressed into round cakes like small cheeses. 

fig-eater, s. [Becafico.] 

fig-gnat, s. 

Entom. : Culex ficarius , a species of gnat. 

fig -leaf, s. 

I. Lit. : The leaf of a fig-tree. 

“The objector makes himself diversion nhont »helr 
sewing fig-leaves together."— Water land : I Yorks. vL 34 


boil, bojf; pout, jowl; eat, 9eII, chorus, 9 hin, heneh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expeet, Xenophon, exist. ph=£ 
-dan, -tian = shg,n. -tion. - sion = shun ; -tion, -sion = zhun. -eious. -tious, -slous = shus. -ble. -die. Ac. — tool, dek 
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flg— flgural 


* 2. Fig. : A covering adopted mi an emer- 
gency ; a flimsy covering, from tho use made 
of the fig-leaf in statuary to conceal nakedness. 

Wliftt pitiful fig-leaves, what senseless and ridlcu. 
Ioub shifts are these t "— South : Sermons, ii. 2t>5. 

fig marigeld, s. 

Bot. : A common name for the species of 
the genus Mescmbryanthemum, belonging to 
the family Ficoideae. [Mesemuryanthemum.] 

fig-pecker, s. The same as Fio-eater 
( q.v.). 

fig shell, s. 

Conchol. : A popular name for Fyrula, n 
genus of sub-tropical shells, which have a flg- 
or pear-shaped form, with a short spire. The 
surface is, in many species, ornamented with 
raised reticulated lines ; the outer lip thin 
and the inner smooth ; canal lung and open. 
They have a wide, sub-tropical range. Forty 
species have been described, living at from 
seventeen to thirty-five fathoms deep. (Cassell's 
Nat. Hist., v. 200.) 

fig tree, *fie-tre, * fige-tre, * fyge- 
tre, * fyg-tre, s. 

Bot. : Ficus L'arica, a tree of the Mulberry 
family (Moracete). It is a native of Western 
Asia, and was early introduced into the islands 
and countries on both sides of the Mediter- 
ranean and Southern Europe, where it has 
become indigenous, and at times attains the 
height of a tree. It 13 cultivated in this 
country generally in the Southern States, but 
la rarely seen north of Philadelphia. There 
are many varieties cultivated. F. (Arostigma) 
religiosa is the Pippal-tree, or Sacred Fig of 
India. The Fig-tree ia said to have been first 
brought into England by Cardinal Pole, in 
152a. The leaves are rough, low, and de- 
ciduous. The receptacla is common, turbi- 
nated or hollow, fleshy and connivent. The 
flowers are apetalous, and inclosed in the 
receptacle ; the staminate flowers being nearest 
the opening, the pistillate nearest the ped- 
uncle. The fertilization of the fig is peculiar, 
being by t lie process tanned capriti cation 
(q.v.). It is promoted by a winged insect, 
which enters the young fruit hy the pore at 
the apex, and by its movements loosens the 
pollen from the anthers : the pollen thus 
comes in contact with the stigmas as effected 
by insects in the flowers of other plants. 

” A land of vines find fig-trees."— Deut. viiL 8. 

fig wort, s. 

Botany : 

1. Singular: 

(1) A common book-name for Scrophularia 
aquatica and S. nodosa, from their being used 
In the disease called Ficus. [Scrophularia.] 

(2) Ranunculus Ficaria. (Britten £ Holland.) 

2. PI. : The name given by Lindley to the 
order Scrophulariaceae. lie calls them also 
Linariads. 

fig (2), 5. [A contract, of figure (q.v.).] Dress, 
array, outfit, equipment; generally in the 
phrase, in full fig = in full dress. 

"Lo 1 is net oue of the Queen's pyebaids i»i full fig 
as great and ns foolish a monster t"— Thackeray : Book 
of Snobs, ch. xxiv. 

fig (I), v.t. [F 10 (1), s.) 

*1. To insult any one with ficoes or con- 
temptuous motions of the fingers. (Fico.J 

" When PUtol lies, do this ; and fig me. Mice 

The bvaggiug Spouiiud.'' 

Shukesp. : 2 Henry /!*., v. 8. 

* 2. To put something useless iuto one’a 
head. 

'• Away to the sow she goes, and figs her in the crown 
with auother story. "-L Eat ran ge. 

3. To apply ginger to the fundament of a 
horse, in order to make him appear lively aud 
spirited. 

fig (2), v.t. [Fio (2), s.] To dress, to deck, to 
set out. 

fig (3), v.i. [Prob. a corruption of fidge — 
fidget (q v.).] To move quickly or suddenly ; 
to lialgct. 

" Figs to nnd fro. and falls in cheerful cry." 

Sylvester Du Bart as ; The Handy-Crafts, 505. 

Fig'-a-ro, s. [Seedef.] The name of the hero 
in two plays by Beaumarchais— the Barber 
of Seville ami the Marriage of Figaro. In 
the former lie is a harl er, in the latter a valet, 
but in both he outwits every one ; hence the 
term is u«ed for any shrewd, cunning, and 
witty person. 


flg'-a-ry, a. [A corrupt, of vagary (q.v.).] A 
vagary, a frolic. 

“ Ere long 1 will make 'em believe you can coujure 
with such aytj/ary." — Beaum. A Ftet. : Fair Maid vf the 
Inn, ii. 2. 

* fig 1 -ent, a. [Proh. from fig (2), v., or fidge, v.) 
Unsteady, unfixed, quick, fickle. 

“ What kind of figent memory have you T"— Beaum. 
St Fled. : Eastward Hoe. UL 

*flg~Cl\ s. [O. Fr. figier ; Prov. figuier.] A 
fig-tree. 

" Figrr la ones kunnes treou thot bereth swet frut." 
— ^i»cre/i Jtiwle. p. 150. 

* figertree, s. A fig-tree. 

“Thai abode viider Hfigertre." Tristram , ill. 72. 

fig ging, s. [Fro (I), t?.] 

Man. ; A kind of cant term among dealers 
In horses for thrusting a “ corn ” (as they call 
it) of ginger into the fundament of a horse or 
the vagina of a mare, at the time of their 
being led out for siiow, for the purpose of 
produciiig irritation r«nd causing them to lift 
their tails. (Rees : Cyclopcrdia.) 

fig'-gum, s. [Etym. doubtful.] An old game, 
or juggler’s trick. 

“ See, he spits Are— oh. no. he plays Atfiggum ; 

The devil is the author of wicked figgum." 

Ben Jonson: The Devits an dw. v. S. 

fight (gh silent), 1 fiht-en, * fighte, * feht- 
cn, feght, v.i. A: t. [A.S. jeohtan; cogu. 
with Dut. v ech ten ; Dan .fegte ; Sw. fdkta ; O. II. 
Gar.fehtan; Ger. fechten ; O. Fri3 . fiuchta.) 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To contend ; to strive for victory or 
superiority. 

“ Whoso wol aghens the devil fighte 
Ther mai uego kit arighte." 

Political Songs, p. 211. 

2. To contend in arms or in battle ; to war ; 
to battle ; to endeavour to defeat or subdue 
an enemy by force of an»3. It may be used 
either of a siugle combatant or of a whole 
army or nation. 

"They fight and briugeu horse and man to ground." 

Chaucer ; T roil us A Crettida, bk. iv. 

3. It is generally followed by with , but 
upainsf is also used. 

" Did he ever strive against Israel, or did he ever 
fight against them V— Judges xi. 25. 

4. To act or strive in opposition ; to oppose ; 
to try to resist. 

" Let ns uot fight against God."— Acts xxiiL ». 

B. Transitive : 

1. To contend with, to war against, to com- 
bat ; to carry on a war against ; to engage in 
battle or combat. 

" And uow, reduced ou eoual terms to fight . 

Their ships, like wasted patrimonies show.” 

Dryden: Annus Mirabilis, cxxvL 

2. To contest ; to struggls or contend 
against : as, To fight a question or a point. 

3. To carry ou or wage. 

" Fight this battle out" 

Shake tp : Benry I'., iv. 3. 

4. To give in fight. 

" I shall never be able to fight a blow " 

Shakes p. ; 2 Henry VI., L 3. 

5. To cause to fight; to set on to fight : as, 
To fight cocks. 

tj. To ruauage or manoeuvre in fight : as, To 
fight a ship. 

7. To gain or win by fighting : as. To fight 
oue's way. 

^ (1) To fight a thing out : To struggle to the 
end. 

(2) To fight shy of anyone or anything: To 
avoid a person or thing from a feeling of mis- 
trust, dislike, or fear. 

fight (gh silent). * feeht, * feht, feiht, 
* feyghte, figt, * fiht, * fihte, * fyght, 
•fyhte, *veht, * vight, s. [A.S. feohtc; 

O. II. Ger. & O. Sax. fehta ; M. H. Ger. vehte ; 
Dut. gevecht. ] 

1. A battle, a contest of arms ; a struggle 
for victory, whether between individuals or 
large bodies ; a combat. 

" When I call to mind and remember the conflicts 
and at sea.' —P. Holland : Lt Hus, p. 327. 

2. A struggle, contest, or contention, not 
necessarily by arois. 

* 3. Something to screen the combatants 
during a nat al engagement. [Close-fights.] 

" Who ever saw a noble sight. 

That never viewed a brave sea-fight 1 
Hang up your hloody colours iu the air. 

Up with your fights and your nettings prepare," 
Dryden : Song iu Amboyna, iii. 3. 

4. Power, strength, or inclination for fighting. 


* fight wlte, «. A fine or penalty Im- 
posed mi any person for quarrelling to tho 
disturbance Df the peace. 

fight'-ee, s. [Eng. fight, and fluff. -ee.\ 

Bot. : PlanUigo lunceolata. Called also tisv 
Fightiog-coek (q.v.). 

fight er (gh silent), ’feghtare, * feyght 
are, ’fightere, Tyghter, s. [A.S. f colder? ; 

O. Fris. fiuchtere ; O. II. Ger. fehlan ; Dut 
vechter.\ One who fights ; a combatant ; a 
warrior. 

'• You are a writer and I am a fighter, but here U • 
fellow 

Who could both write and fight." 

Longfellow ; Courtship of Miles Blandish, it. 

fight i ng (gh silent), * feghting, * feght- 

S ig. * nghttnge, flghtyng, * vlght- 

ge, jar. par., a., & s. [Fight, v.] 

A. Aspr. par.: (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

I. Fit or qualified for war; experienced or 
skilled in war. 

"A host of fighting rnen went out to war by bunds.'* 
—2 C'Arou. xxvi. XI. 

2. Occupied by war ; forming the scene of 
battle. 

M Dream of fighting field* no more." 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, i. 3L 

C. As subst. : The act of engaging in war or 
combat ; a contest, a battle, ao engagement. 

“ It seined that this Palamon 
Iu his fightyng were a wood lyoon." 

Chaucer ; C. T., 1.657. 

fighting coek, s. 

Bot. : A popular name for the plantain, 
Plantago lanceolata, because children make 
mock- tight with it. 

fighting - fish, s. Macrojms (Ctenops) 
pugnax. A small fish, a native of Eastern 
Asia, remarkable for its pugnacity. They are 
kept for the purpose of fighting, as game- 
cocks used to be. When excited or irritated, 
its scales assume metallic hues. 

fighting gear, *. The equipment or 
outht necessary for a fighting- mao. 

*fight r -ing-ly (gh silent), adv. [Eng. fighting; 
dy.] Pugnaciously. 

• fight -less (gh silent), a. [Eng. fight ; -less.] 
Without fighting ; without a struggle. 

" Yet should we fightleste let our shyv'B force flye." 

0. Ma rkham : Trag. of Sir IL Grinrite. 

* fig' -less, a. [Eng .fig; -less.] Destitute of figs. 
“ The figless fig-tree."— A da ms .- Works, ii. 1M. 

* fig' ment, s. [hat. figmentum, from Jingo =» 
to feign, to invent.] A fiction; a story in- 
vented ; a fabrication : a fable. 

"They likewise reject the account of the defeat of 
the Gauls by Caiuiliu*. and of the recovery of the 
plunder and ransom, as a figment of national and 
family vanity.'— Lewis: Cred. Early Homan Hist. 
(1855). Ch. xiL. pt v., § 62. 

• fl -gO, S, [FlCO.] A fig. 

*• Figo for thy friendship." 

Shakes p. : Henry V., iiL •. 

* flg'-u-late, * fig'-u-lat-ed, a. [I,at. figu- 
latusf pa. par. of fignlo— to mould, to fashion, 
from fig, root of Jingo — to indent, to shape.] 
Made of potter’s clay ; moulded, fashioned, 
shaped. 

fig'-u-line, s. [Lat. Jigulinus, from figulu i = 
a potter. ] 

Min. : A name given to potter’s clay. 

* fig u-ra-bil'-l-ty, s. [Yr. JignrabiliU.] The 
quality of being fignrable ; capability of or 
fitness for being brought iuto a certain figure 
or shape. 

* fig'-u-ra-ble, a. [Fr. figurable, as if from 
a Lat. Jigurabilis, from figuro- to figure, 
to shape ; Sp .figurable; Ital. figurabile.) That 
may or can be brought to and retained in a 
certain form ; capable of being reduced to a 
certain fixed ur stable form. 

" The differences of impressible And not impresaihle. 
figurable Aud uot figurable, scisaible Aud uot ecissihle. 
are plebeian notions."— Bacon : Fat. Htst., J 6ffi. 

* fig -u ral, ft. [As if from a Lat. figuralis , 
from jig nru - a figure ; O. Sp. figured; Ital. 
figurale.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : Represented by a figure or 
delineation ; consisting of figures ; pertaining 
to figure or shape. 

“ Incongruities have been cummitted hy geographers 
in the figural resemblances of several regions."— 
Browne : Vulgar Errours. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wgll, work, who, son ; mute, eub, cure, unite, eur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ee, ce - e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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2. Music: The same as Fio urate (q.v.). 

figural-numbers. s. pi. The aame as 
FlOUftATE-NUMBERS (q.V.). 

• ftg'-u-ran^o, s. [Lat. figurans, pr. par. of 
fiquro.) The aet of expressing some fonn ; 
the delineation of soma figure. (As/t.) 

fig -u-rant (to.), f lg'-u-rante (/.), s. (Fr., 
pr. iniY.'otJigurer = to ‘make a figure, to ap- 
pear, to dance in figures. ] 

1. One who dancas in an opera, not singly, 
but in groups or figures. 

2. An accessory or supernumerary character 
on a atage, who appears in the scenes, hut has 
nothing to aay. 

3. One who figures in any scene without 
taking a prominent part. 

• fig'-u-rate, a. [Lat. figuratus, pa. par. of 
Jiguro' — to give a figure to, to shape, to 
fashion ; Jigura — a figure, shape.] 

L Ord inary Lang u age : 

1. Literally: 

(1) Of a certain fixed and determinate form. 

*■ Plants are all figurate and determinate. which In- 
animate bodies are not ." — Bacon Nat. Hut.. § 602. 

(2) Resembling anything of a determinate 
form or figure : as, jigurate stones, which re- 
tain the forms of shells, &e. 

2. Fig . .* Figurative, metaphorical. 

" There laie priuely hidden some figurate and misti- 
cal manner of speaking.” — UdaX . Luke xviii. 

u. Music ; Containing a mixture of diaeords 
along with concords. 

11 figur ate -counterpoint, s. 

Music: The same as Fioured -counter- 
point (q.v.). 

* figurate descant, s. 

Music : (See extract). 

*’ Figurate^lesca nt is that wherein discords are con- 
cerned, as well, though not so much, ns concords ; and 
may well be termed the ornament or rhetorical part of 
music, in regard that iu this are introduced all the 
varieties of points, figures, syncopes, diversities of 
measures, and whatever else is capable of adorning 
the compos iti on, n —Ha rri*. 

figurate - numbers, $. pi., figurate - 
series, s. 

Math. : A series of numbers which may or 
do represent some geometr ical figure, in rela- 
tion to which they are alwaya considered, as 
triangular, pyramidal, hexagonal, &c., num- 
bers. The general term of each series is 
n(n 4- 1 K n + 2) . . (n -4 m) 

1.2.3. 4. . ... (to 4 1) 

In which, to determines the nature of the 
series, and n is dependent upon the place of 
the required terra of the series. Figurate 
aeries are divided into orders, when w = 0, the 
aeries is of the 1st order; when in — 1. the 

aeries is of the 2nd order ; when m — 2, the 

aeriea is of the 3rd order, and so on. The 

figurate aeries of the first order ia the seriea of 

the natural numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 . . . n. The 
figurate series of the second order has for its 
?i(n + 1) 

general term — — ’ and the several terma 

are deduced from this by making in succession 
n = 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. The resulting seriea ia 

1, 3, 6, 10, 15, 21 ... . + --*» &c. The 

number of thia series are called triangular 
numbers, because they express the number of 
points which may be arranged in triangles, 


thua . . * ... .... &c. 

The seriea of square numbers ia 1, 4, 9, 16, 25, 
36, 49, Ac. The series of pentagonal numbers 
ia 1 : 5, 12, 22, 35, 51, Ac. ; and of hexagonal 
numbers 1, 6, 15, 28, 45, 66, Ac. 

* f lg'-u-rat-ed, a. [Eng. figurat(e) ; -td.) 
Having a certain, fixed, or determinate form. 

" The number 30 is a figurated number, because 
three times teu, or five times six, make this number.” 
—Potter ; On the Number 666. p. 196. 

* flg'-u-rate-lSr, adv. [Eng. figurate; -ly.] 
In a figurate or figurative manner; figura- 
tively. 

" lice dare not understand this thyng as figurafely 
spoken ."—Frith: Work*, p. S3. 

* fig-u-ra'-tion, s. [Lat. figuratio , from 

figuratus, pa. par. of Jiguro = to shape, to 
figure; ltal. figur azione.] 


I, Ordinary Language ; 

1. The aet of giving a certain determinate 
form to. 

“ If motion l>e In a certain order, there fulloweth 
vlviflcatloiinnd/ij/uraf’ioii In living creatures perfect.” 
—Bacon : Natural iiutory, J 521. 

2. Determination to a certain form ; con- 
figuration. 

“I will first consider the general figuration, and theu 
the several meiiiliers.'" — ll'offon ' Remains, p. 14. 

4. A figure, type, or symbol. 

"Considered as symbols, images, figuration* of our 
Lord's passion and sacrifice.”— Watcrland : Work*, vlii. 
333. 

LL Technically: 

1. Music: A mixture of concords and dis- 
cords. 

2. Phil. : A change in the form of words 
without a change in the meaning. 

fig'-u ra-tive, *fVg u ra tive, a. [Fr. 

figufatif; ltal. A SSji. figurative, from Lat. 
figuratus, pa. par. of Jiguro = to shape, to 
figure. Puttenlmm, in 1589, ranked this word 
among those quite recently introduced into 
the language.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. Representing something of a figure or 
type ; typical. 

"This, they will say, was figurative, and served by 
God s appointment but for a time.”— Booker : Eccle*. 
Polity. 

2. Used in a metaphorical sense ; not literal. 

"All figurative expressions . . . can by no means 
be accounted lies.”— Clarke : Sermon *, vol. iL. ser. 13J. 

3. Full of figures of speech ; flowery, ornate. 

"They will pour forth a torrent of figurative Ian- 
guage.” — Blair: Lecture*, voL i., lect. H. 

* II. Music: The same as Fiourate (q.v.). 

fig u-ra tive ly, * fyg u ra-tive lie, 
fyg ur a tive ly, adv. [Eng. figurative; 
-ly.] In a figurative manner; by means of a 
figure ; in a metaphorical or figurative sense ; 
not literally ; typically ; symbolically. 

"Christ is figuratively and sacramentally presented 
in the temple on earth.” — Home : Work*, vol. v., 
disc. 11. 

fig'- U-ra -tive nesa, a. [Eng. figurative; 
-n«3s.] The quality of being figurative or 
metaphorical. 

"From the figurativene** of these expressions.’— 
Clarke: Sermon* vol. li., ser 122. 

fig' ure, *feg-ure, 'fig our, *fyg-ure, s. 

[Fr. figure, from Lat .Jigura = a thing made, 
from Jig, root of Jingo = to shape, to fashion, 
to feign ; Sp., Port., A ltal. figura.] 

I. Ordi nary Lang uage : 

1. Literally : 

(1) The form or shape ol anything as ex- 
pressed by the outlines or terminating extre- 
mities. 

" A figure is the superficies, circumscription, and 
accomplished lineament of a body.”—/*. Holland : 
Plutarch, p. 667. 

(2) Shape, form, semblance. 

" Doing in the figure of a lamb the feats of a lion."— 
Shakes p>. . Much Ado About Nothing, L 1. 

(3) The external form of a person or thing, 
considered with regard to grace, elegance, 
beauty, or their opposites. 

" A good figure or person. In man or woman, gives 
credit at first sight to the choice of either."— Richard- 
ton: Clariua. 

(4) The representation of any form, as by 
carving, modelling, painting, drawing, em- 
broidery, weaving, or any other process. 
(Used especially of the human body.) 

(5) In the same sense as II. 1. 

“To aremetrike hedrough. 

And his figourt drongh aldai and his numbre caste.” 
St. Edmund Copfcttor, 223. 

* (6) A character in writing. 

" Write in these the figure* of their love.” 

Shake* p. : Timon of Athens, r. 1, 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) An appearance ; the impression caused 
by the conduct, manners, or actions of a 
person. 

"Not a woman shall be unexplained that makes a 
figure either as a maid, a wife, or a widow.”— Addison 
Guardian. 

(2) One who play a or au stains a part ; a 
character ; as, Ha is the principal figure in 
the transaction. 

"Gerbert, one of the moat striking figure* of his 
time.”— Athenwum. Aug. 23, 1683. 

*(3) Distinguished appearance; distinction. 

"The speech. I believe, was not so much designed 
by the kuight to luform the court, as to give him a 
figure lu my eye.” — Addison: S/uKtator, 122. 


• ( 4 ) Magnificence, splendour. 

" To the world no bugl*ear Is so great 
As want of figure ami a small estate.” 

Pope Satire*, 11L UK 

(5) In the same sense as II. 7. 

"The most Illiterate speak lu figure* as often as the 
moat learned .” — Blair Lecture*, vol. 1., lect. 14. 

(6) lu the same aenae as 11. 8 

" Whose high office now 
Moses In figure beam Milton: P. L., xil. ?41 

(7) Something conceived in the mind ; an 
idea, an imagination. 

" Toscrepe the figu re * out of your husband's brain*. 

-Shaketp. : Merry Wive* of Winttsor, lv. 2. 

(8) Value, price. 

IL Technically : 

1. Arith. : A character employed to repre- 
sent a number. The Arabic figures are 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6. 7, 8, 9, 0, by combinations of which 
any possible number can he represented 

" As In accounts cyphers aud figure t pass for real 
sums, so in human affairs words pass for things them- 
selves.”— South • Sermon*. 

* 2. Astrol. : A horoscope ; a diagram of the 
aspects of the astrological houses. 

" She works by charms, by s]>ella, by the figure, and 
snch daubery."— Shaketp : Merry II ive* of Windsor, 
iv. 2. 

3. Dancing : The several steps which a dan- 
cer makes in order and cadence, considered as 
they form certain figures on the floor. 

4. Geom. : A diagram or drawing made to 
represent a magnitude upon a plane surface. 

5. Logic: The form of the syllogism with 
respect to the position of the Middle Term. 

" Every syllogism is said to be in one of three figure*, 
fcccordiug to the position of the middle term fia the 
premisses .” — Thomson : Law* of Thought, $ 96. 

6. Music: 

(1) A form of melody or accompanimenl 
maintained throughout the phrase in which it 
is suggested. In a melody, figure is called 
sequence. In harmony a figure relates to the 
rhythmical observance of a certain form iu all 
the accompanying chords to the melody. 

(2) A musical phrase. 

(3) A florid melody. 

(4) [Figured bass.] 

7. Rhet. : Any mode or speaking or writing 
in which words are distorted or deflected from 
their literal and primitive sense ; the use of 
figurative language or expressions ; a deviation 
from the rules of analogy or syntax. 

■* Three-piled hyperboles, spruce affectation. 
Figure * pedantical." 

Shaketp. : Love'* Labour'* Lott. v. 1 

8. Theol. : A type, representation, or 

symbol. 

" Who is the figure of him that waa to come.”— 
Roman* v. 14. 

If To make or cut a figure : To make a graud 
show or an appearance ; to cut a dash. 

” Who ruined his mother that he might cut a figur* 
at the university ." — Thackeray : Book of Su»b*. ch. xL 

li (1) Crabb thus discriminates between 
figure, metaphor , allegory, emblem, symbol, and 
type: “ Figure ia the most general of theaa 
terms, comprehending everything which ia 
figured by means of the imagination ; the rest 
are but modes of the figure. The Jigure con- 
sists either in words or in things generally. 
... It is the business of the imagination to 
draw figures out of anything ; the metaphor 
and allegory consist of a representation by 
means of words only. . . . The metaphor is a 
figure of speech of the simplest kind, by which 
a word acquires other meanings besides that 
which is originally affixed to it. . . . The 
allegory is a continued metaphor when attri- 
butes, modes, and actious, are applied to tbe 
objects thus figured. . . . The emblem is that 
sort of Jigure of thought by which we make 
corporeal objects to stand for moral pro 
perties. . . . The symbol ia that species ot 
emblem which is converted into a constituted 
sign among men. . . . The type is that specie# 
of emblem by which one object is made U 
represent another mystically.” (Crabb : Sng. 
Synon.) 

(2) For the differeuce between Jigure and 
form, see Form. 

♦ figure caster, $. A pretender to as- 
trology ; a fortune-teller. 

"Some liave dealt with him . . . as charmers, and 
figure-ca*ter*. "— Bp. Hall: Contempt., Christ Among 
the Gergescne*. 

* figure flinger, s. A figure-caster ; an 
astrologer. 

" Quacks, figure-fiingrrs, pettifoggers, ana republican 
plotters cannot well live without it — Ver. Collier: 
Euayt: Of Confidence. 


boil, pout, cat, 90!!, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = f. 

-clan, tian = shan. -tlon, -slon = shun ; -tion, -sion - zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious = shus, -ble, -die, Ac. = b$l, d©L 
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* figure -flinging, s. The art or practice 
of divination by astrology. 

figure-head, s. 

1. Lit. itNaut.: The ornamental figure, or 
pail of a figure on the head or prow of a ship 
above the rut water, and immediately below 
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the bowsprit The term is also applied to any 
ornament or ornamental work occupying the 

E lace of the figure-head proper, as a Fiddle* 
ead (q.v.). 

2~ Figuratively : 

(1) One who Is put forward as a principal In 
any enterprise in place of or to conceal I lie 
identity of the actual priucipals. 

(2) The face of a man. t&lanp.) 
figure maker, s. A modeller or maker 
of figures for various purposes, as anatomical 
models, lay-figures, <fec. 

figure-stone, s . 

Min . : Agalmutolite : so called from its 
being easily carved into figures, as pagodas, 
images, &c. It is a variety of talc-mica, and 
occurs in various colours, white, red, brown, 
green, grey, &c. 

fig -ure, * fyg-ure, v.t. & i {Fr. fgurer, 
bom Lat .fijuro, from Jigura = a figure ; Sp. 
& Port. Jigurar ; ltal.yifptrare.] [Fiqube, 8.] 

A. Transitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) To form into any determinate ehape ; to 
fashion. 

" Trees and herbs, in tbe growing forth ct their 
boughs aud branches, are uot figured, aud keep no 
order." — Bacon : Sutural History . ( Johnson.) 

* (2) To note, mark, indicate, or represent 
by characters or figures. 

" Each thought was visible that rolled within. 

As thro' a crystal glass the figured hours are seen.* 
Dryden : (in the Monument of a Maiden Lady. 

(3) To make a figure, image, likeness, or re- 
presentation of anything, as by carving, draw- 
ing, embroidery, &c. 

(4) To cover, adorn or ornament with 
figures, images, or representations of things; 
to variegate with patterns or devices. 

" I'll give my Jewels for a set of beads, . . 

My figured goblets for a dish of wood.” 

Shakes p. ; Richard IL. 11L 2. 

(5) To diversify. 

" The vanity top of heaven 
Figured quite o'er with burning meteors." 

Shake sp. : King John, V. 2. 

(6) To calculate ; to work out in figures. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To represent or indicate by a figure or 
type ; to symbolize ; to typify. 

•• Both these sacramenta were figured, in Moyses 
law ; baptism e wa a figured by circumcision."— Tyndall 
Works, p. 467. 

* (2) To prefigure, to foreshow. 

" In this the heaven figures some event." 

Shakcsp. : 3 Henry 17., li. 1. 

* (3) To form or image in the mind ; to 
Imagine. 

“Thou art ti\vr a,y* figuring diseases in me." 

Shaketp. : Measure for Measure, t 2. 

* (4) To show, to reveal, to disclose. 

" I would I knew thy heart," 

’* 'Tis figured in my tongue." 

Shnkesp. : Richard III., i. 2. 

* (5) To form figuratively ; to use in a 
figurative sense. 

* (6) To indicate. indirectly ; to express by 
Signs. 

II. Music: 

I. To denote or suggest the accompanying 


figure— filament 


chords to the bass bycertaiu numbers written 
above or below tbe notes. 

2. To embellish. 

B. Intransitive : 

* 1. To work or calculate in figures ; to 
cipher. 

2. To make a figure ; to take a prominent part. 

"Who figured in the rebellion.” — Bolin gbroke : 
Spirit of Patriotism, p. 233. 

•[ (1) To future out : To ascertain an amount 
by computation. 

(2) To figure up : To add up, to reckon. 

flg'-ured, pa. par. it a. [FiounE, v .] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

I. Ordina^f Language : 

1. Lit. : Adorned or ornamented with figures 
or devices. 

“ Hohlflcld, of llcnnemdorf. In Saxony, 1711-71, In- 
vented a loom for weaving figured fabric*, the model 
of which is preaarvad in the collection of the Berlin 
Acjwltmy.'’— Knight : Diet, of Mechanics. 

* 2. Fig. : Used in a figurative or meta- 
phorical sense ; figurative ; metaphorical. 

" Figured and metaphorical expression* do well to 
Illustrate more abstruse and unfamiliar Ideas, which 
the mind is nut yet thoroughly accustomed to.''— 
Locke. {Johnson.) 

IL Music : The same as Figurate (q.v.). 

figured-bass, s. 

Music : A bass having the accompanying 
chords suggested by certain numbers above or 
below the notes. It is at present the most 
satisfactory system of musical shorthand. 
The whole of the notes are not always indi- 
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FROM AN ANTIIEM, " PRAISB THE LORD” 

(W. HAYES). 

cated by a corresponding number of figures, 
because one number generally implies two or 
more to complete the chord. When there is 
no figure, it is understood that the commoo 
chord of such a note is to oe used ss its har- 
mony. (Stainer & Barrett.) 

figured counterpoint, s. 

Music : Figured-counterpoint is where se- 
veral notes of various lengths, with synco- 
pations and other ornamental lengths are set 
against the siagle notes of the Canto fermo 
(Grove. ) 

figured melody, s. 

Music: The breaking up of the long notes 
of the church melodies into larger or more 
rapid figures or passages. 

figured muslin. 

Fabric: Muslin iu which a figure or pattern 
is worked. 

’ fig'-ure-less»a. [En “.figure; -less.] Shape- 
less. 

" Timeless Infants . . . those figures figurelcss." 

Sylvester : Du Barlas ; The Tropheis, 682. 

* fl-giir'-l-al, a. [Eng. fgur(e) ; -tab] Re- 
presented by figure or delineation. 

* fig; u-rie, s. [Eng .figure ; - ie — -y.] Em- 
broidery. 

" For cloth of gold or tinsel figurie." —Qascoignc : 
Steele Glas, p. 71. 

fig'-ur-mg, pr. par., o., <fc s. [Figure, v.] 

A. <v B. Af pr. par. & particip. adj : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst . : The act of representing or 
depicting in figure ; that which is figured ; a 
fancy. 

"The divers figurings of the brain.” — QlanvUl: 
Scepsis Scumtifica, ch. xxii. 

* fig'-u-rlst, s. [Eng. figur(e) : -ist.J 

1. One who makes usa of or interprets figures. 

" Least of all does he favour the figurists or me- 
morialists.'— Watcrland ; Works , viL 464. 

2. (See extract.) 

"The Symbolists, Figurists. and Signifieatista, . . . 
are of opinion that the faithful at the Lord's Supper 
do receive nothing but the naked and bare signs. '— 
Rogers: On the Thirty-nine Articles, p. 283, 

f ike, fyke, s. [Fire, v .] 

1. Restlessness caused by any trifling an- 
noyance ; fidgetiness 


2. Teasing peculiarity in acting which glvee 
trouble ; fussiness. 

fike, fyke, v. i. A t. [Fidge.] 

A. hit ram. : To fidget, to be restless, to 
bustle about. 

B. Trans. : To give trouble to, to vex, to 
annoy. 

* fik el, * fik-elo, a. [Fickle, a.] 

* fik el e, v.l. [Fickle (l), v.] 

* fikclare, s. [Fikele, v.] A flatterer 

" The* fikelures in ester i* to wrten, and to helieu 
tbet gong tliurL ''— Ancreti Rlwle , p. 84. 

fik e-ry, fyk-e~rie, s. [Eng. fike; -ry.\ 
Minute exactness, petty trouble about triticb ; 
fussiuess. 

" ’I an mi underntand,' eaid be, 'what lor a thl» 
fykerie's about a lump o' ylnL'"— The Entail, J. 306. 

fik -ie, flk-y, a. [Eng. fike ; -y.J 

1. Causing trouble ; troublesome ; vexatious. 

2. In a re a tie a a or unsettled state, like ono 
etill fidgeting. 

” My Lor, there l* hyte and fykic ; there'* a gale in 
bin tail, Kiul they, light where it may.''— IL (iilhaue. 
i. 164. 

fik'- ing, a. [Fike, v.] Fidgeting; fiddle- 
faddling ; anxious about trifles ; restless. 

•' She wad rather lock up a halll ward than \>e fiking 
about thae nitf natfy gentles that ga« aae muckie faeh 
in their fancies ."— Scott : dug Mannering, ch. xliv. 

* fil, s. [Filly.] 

fil-a-ceous (eeous as shus), a. ILat. 

Jilum, — a thread.] Consisting of threads ; 
composed of th reads or thread-like fibres. 

" They make cables of the bark of lime trees ; It Is 
be italk that m*Jketh the filaceous matter commonly, 
aud sometime* the down thatgrowetb above ." — Bacon : 
.Vatural History, 5 614. 

*fU‘-&5-er, s. [Norman Fr. Jilace — a file nr 
thread on which the records of courts were 
filed ; Fr. Jilasse — flax ready to be spun ; Lat. 
jiliim = a thread.] 

Old Law : An officer in the Common Pleas, 
eo called because he filed those writs on which 
he made process. There were fourteen of them 
in their several divisions and counties, and 
by them all origins! processes, real, personal, 
and mixed, were made out. 

fl- la -go, s. [Lat. filum. = a thread ; from tba 
delicate threads or jila which cover the plant. ] 
But. : Cudwort, a genus of Composite plants, 
chiefly annuals. Three species are kuown in 
Britain ; occurring in dry banks, pastures, &e. 

fil -a-ment, s. [Fr., from Lat. JHamcntum, 
from JilQ = to wind thread ; Jilum = a thread.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A slender, thread-like pro- 
cess ; a fibre or tine thread of which flesh, 
nerves, skin, roots, &c., are composed. 

“ They divided or slived it lonfwiae into small fila- 
ments with the point of a needle or bodkin. "— P, 
Hollund Plinie, ok. xxv., ch. v. 

2. Bot. : That part of the stamen which 
snpports the anther. The filament, when 
structurally considered, is found to consist of* 
a thin epidermis, on which occasionally sto- 
mata and hairs occur, and of a layer of cellu- 
lar tissue enclosing a bundle of spiral vessels, 
which traverses its whole, length, and ter- 
minates at the union between the filament 
and the anther. The filaments of Callitriche 
verna are said to have no vessels. The fila- 
ment is usually, as its name imports, filiform 
or thread-like, cylindrical, or slightly tapering 
towards its summit. It is often, however, 
thickened, compressed, and flattened in vari- 
ous ways. It sometimes assumes the sppear- 
auce of a petal, or becomes petaloid : occa- 
sionally it is subulate or slightly broadened at 
the base, and drawn out into a point like au 
awl, and at other times it is clavate. or narrow 
below and broad above. 

The filament varies much in length and in 
fineness. The length bears a relation to that 
of the pistil, and to the position, of the flower, 
whether erect or drooping ; the object being 
to bring the anther into more or less imme- 
diate contact with the upper part of the pistil, 
so as to allow the pollen to be scattered on it. 
The filament is usually of sufficient solidity to 
support the anther in an erect position ; but 
sometimes, as in Grasses, LHtorella, and 
Flantagu, it is very delicate and capillary or 
hair like, so that the anther is peadulons. 
Hie filament is usually continuous from one 
end to the other, but in some cases it is bent 
or jointed. (Balfour.) 


Iat€, f&t, fiure, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, eam$L her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot 
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fa- a-men-tar-y, a. [Eng. filament ; -ary.) 
Having tlio nature or character of a filament ; 
formed by a filament. (Owen.) 

fH-a-men'-toid, a. [Eng. filament ; Gr. 
(eidos) = appearance.] Having Hie ap- 
pearance of a filament ; like a filament. 

fa-a-men'-tose, fil-a-men'-tous, a. [Fr. 
fildmenteux, from Lat. fi lame n turn ~ a slender 
thread.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Like a filament or flue thread; 
consisting of filaments. 

2. Bot. : Bearing fi laments. 

filamentous tissue, s. 

Anat. : The same as Areolar tissue (q.v.). 
(Qnuin.) 

f i lan'-der, s. [Lat. filum = a thread, from 
the slenderness of the tail.] 

Zool. : Halmaturus Asiaticus, a species of 
kangaroo found in the North of Australia, In 
the region of King George's Sound. It is 
about the size of a common rabhit, and has a 
8lender and rather short tail, which is some- 
what scaly. The ears are short and round, 
and the hind feet short. It is alao called the 
Short-tailed Kangaroo. 


filbert -shaped, a. Of an oval shape, 
like a filbert. 


filbert-tree, *filberd tre, *fyiberd- 
tre, s. The hazel (q.v.). 

" live morus, a / ylberdtrc ." — Wright : Yol. of Vocab „ 
p. 228. 


filjh, v.t. A i. [From fill (cf. talk from tell, 
stalk from steal, where k is a formative addi- 
tion). Fil represents Mid. Eng. felen = to 
hide; I cel. fcla; Goth, filhan ; O. 11. Ger. 
felahan (S&eot).] 

A. Trans. : To steal, especially things of 
small value ; to pilfer. 

" HU pilfered i»wder in you nook be hoards. 

And th efi/c/sed lead the church'* roof alioras.’ 

.S'cott . The Poacher . 

B, Intrans. : To thieve, to steal, to pilfer. 

" The champion robbeth by night. 

And prowleth and filcheth by daie.” 

Turner Husbandry. 

* { ilfjh, a. [Filch, v.] That which is filched, 
or stolen. 


" Thus we throw up our nab-cheats first for Joy, 
And tbeu our filches." 

Beaum. A Flet. : Beggar's Bush, 111. L 


f D^h'-er, S. [Eng .filch; -er.] One who filches ; 
a petty thief ; a pilferer. 


fil an-ders, * fel'-an-der^, s. [Fr. filan- 
dres, from Lat. filum = a thread.] A disease 
in hawks, consisting of filaments or strings of 
coagulated blood, occasioned by the violent 
rupture of a vein. The term is also used to 
denote certain small thread-like worms found 
in the intestines. 


f il9h'-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Filch, v.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. ; The act or habit of pilfering 
or thieving. 

M With his continuall and immeasurable filching. 

P. Holland : Plinie. vol. L. p. 251. 


fi'-Iar, a. [Lat. fil(wn) = a thread ; Eng. adj. 
surf. -«r.] Of or pertaining to a thread : 
specif, applied to a micrometer, microscope, 
k c., having threads or wires across its field of 
view. 

fil-ar'-l-a, s. [Lat. filum = a thread ; neut. 
adj. pi. shff. -aria.] 

Zool. : A genus of Entozoa, of the order 
Coelelmintha, and family Nematoidea. The 
body is filiform, very long, and nearly uni- 
form ; head not distinct from the body ; mouth 
round or triangular, naked or with papillse : 
it is white, yellowish, or red. They are most 
commonly found in the abdominal cavity and 
between ihe peritoneal folds of mammalia and 
birds, in the air-cells of the latter, sometimes 
in the snb-entaneons cellular tissue. Species 
are also met with in reptiles, fishes, and iu- 
sects. Filaria medinensis is the Hair* or 
Guinea-worm, which is common in hot cli- 
mates. but the countries where it most abounds 
arc Arabia, Upper Egypt, Abyssinia, and 
Guinea. Its habitat may be roughly described 
as the inter-tropical regions of the Old World. 
(Griffith & Henfrey.) 

f il-a-ri -a-dae, fil-a-rl -l-dae, s.pl. [Mod. 
Lat. filaria; Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -ute.] 

Zool. : A family of parasitic thread-like 
worms, of which Filaria ia the type. 

ll-at'-er-y, s. [O. Fr. filatere, from Lat. 
**, hylacterinm ; Gr. ^v\ajcTTjpiog(phulaktcrion).'} 

phylactery (q.v.). 

“ The! ilargen here filateries ." — Wyclifie ; Malt. 

J1L 5. 

1 -a-tor-y , *. [Lat. filum = a thread.] A 

ach‘ine for forming or spinning threads. 

a'-a-tiire, s. [Lat. filum ~ a thread.] 

1. The act of forming or spinning into 
threads. 

2. A reel for drawing off silk from cocoons. 

3. A filatory (q. v.). 

4. An establishment for reeling silk. 

*fil'-a-zer, s. [Filacer.] 

fil bert, * phil-l-berd, * phil-i-bert, 
fil berd, * fil-berde, * tyi-berde, * iyi 
byrde, s. [A word of doubtful origin. Ac- 
cording to Skeat it is named after St. Phili- 
bert, whose feast is nn August 22 (O.S.). 
According to Wedgwood the word is fill beard. 
because the nut just fills the cup made by 
the heards of the calyx. In German the 
fdhert is called Lambert's nuss = Lambert’s 
nut : St. Lambert's day being on Sept. 17.] 
The nut or fruit of the cultivated hazel, Cory- 
lus avellana. It is of an oval shape, con- 
taining a kernel which has a mild, farinaceous, 
oily, and very agreeable taste. 

"The lime 1 b fit. and filbei'ds waxen ripe." 

Browne : Shepherd's Pipe. 


f il 9 b -mg-ly, adv. [Eng . filching ; -ly.] In a 
thieving, pilfering manner; by pilfering; like 
a petty thief. 

*fild-ale, *f ilk-ale, s. [A.S. fillen = to 
till, and ale.\ An ale feast. An old extortion 
by which officers of the forests aud bailifl’s of 
hundreds compelled people to supply them 
■with liquor. It was prohibited by the Carta 
de Forestu. 

file (1), s. [O. Fr., from Low Lat. fila ^ a 
string of things, from Lat. filum = a thread.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. Lit. : A thread, or string. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A string, liue, or piece of wire on which 
papers are strung, in order for preservation 
and convenience of reference. 

•' Either it la there, or It ia upon a file with the 
duke's own letters in my tent"-- Shakesp. : All's Well 
That Ends »»'««. iv. 3. 

* (2) A thread, as of discourse ; the course of 
thought or narration, 

•' Dorothea did not interrupt the file of her history.'' 
— Shelton : Hon Quixote, iv. 1. 

(3) The papers or other documents strung 
on a file ; a collection of papers arranged in 
order of date or subject for the sake of ready 
reference : as, a file of newspapers. 

* (4) A catalogue, list, roll, or series. 

" The file of heroick poets is very short."— Dryden : 
Discourse on Epick Poetry. 

*(5) A rank, series, or class. 

" The petitions being thus prepared, do you contlnu. 
ally set apart an hour in a day to peruse those, and 
then rank them into several files, according to the 
subject matters."— Bacon. 

* (6) A crowd, a body. 

"A file of boys behind." 

Shakes p. . Henry 17//., v. 4. 

II. Military : 

1. A row of soldiers ranged one behind the 
other from front to rear; hence used for the 
number of men making up the depth of a 
battalion or squadrou. 

2. Two soldiers. 

•• The Colonel had called for a file with loaded 
muskets." — Macaulay : His 1 . Eng., ch. xiii. 

% (1) On file : In orderly and systematic pre- 
servation 

(2) Rank and file : 

Milit . : All the privates and corporals of a 
regiment who take their places in the ranks, 
and are arranged in files. All other non -com- 
missioned officers take part in the third, or 
supernumerary rank, and do not come under 
this denomination. 

" For what had he to with laurels? 

He waa only one of tho rank and file.’ 

Lover.- The Soldier. 

(3) File-leader, * file-lead : 

Military : 

(a) The soldier placed in front of a file. 


* (b) A captain of a troop. 

"'The sauio grade prececai; ly,' answered Dalgetty; 
’ ritt-master algulfying literally file-leader." — Scott: 
Legend of Montrose, ch. II. 

(4) File-marching : 

Milit. : The marching of a line two deep, so 
that the front and rear rank march side by side. 

file (2), s. [A.S. feol; cogu. with Dut. vijl; 
Dan. fill; Sw, fil; O. H. Ger. fihala, Jigaut ; 
Ger. feile ; Russ, pila .] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as II. 

"They had a file for the mattock# and for the 
coltern, and for the fork# and for the axe#, anil to 
sharpen tho goads."— 1 Sant, x til. 2L 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Any means used to polish, smoothen, or 
reline. 

" Through the frank ne«# of my hardy style, 

Mock the nice touche# of the critic efile." 

Akcnside : bk- U., ode L 

(2) Smooth, polished style. 

" And were it not 1)1 fitting for this file, 

To sing of hills and woods mongst warrea and 
knight# '' Spenser Of MutabUitie, viL 5. 

II. Mach, : A steel instrument for ahradiog 
or smoothing surfaces, and having raised 
cutting edges (teeth) made hy the indentations 
of a chisel. Files are ranked according to 
shape, size, and fineness of cut. A double- 
cut file is one having two sets of teeth crossing 
obliquely ; a single-cut, or float file, is one 
having but one row of teeth. The sculptor's 
file is known as a riffler, and is curved in 
various forms. 

file blank, s. A piece of soft steel, shaped 
and ground ready for cutting, to form a tile. 

file-carrier, s. A tool-holder, like the 
stock of a irame-saw, aud used to mount a 
tile in a manner similar to that of the saw'. 

file-ehisel, s. A chisel used for cutting 
flies. 

file-eleaner, s. A scratch-brash of wire ; 
a thin brass edge which acts as a rake ; a 
card such as is used iu carding cotton. To re- 
move wood, dip the tile in hot water to swell 
the wood. It is then removed by a hard 
brush ; the warmth evaporates the moisture. 

file-cutter, $. A cutter or maker of tiles. 

file-eutting, s. The act or art of cutting 
files. 

File-cutting machine : A machine by which 
files are cut automatically. 

file-fish, s. 

Zool. : A name given to the Balistidae, a 
family of fiehes belonging to the order Plec- 
tognathi, from the toothed character of the 



FILE-FISH. 

dorsal spine. These fishes are generally of 
rather small size. They inhabit the tropical 
seas, and are often adorned with the most 
brilliant colors. They are indiflerent as food, 
and are said to be poisonous at certain seasons, 
from feeding on the coral polypes. [Balistes, 
B VLIST 1 D.V ..1 

file -grinding, s. The act or art of sur- 
facing file-blanks (q.v.). 

File-grinding machine: A machine for sur- 
facing furged or rolled file-blanks to bring 
them to form previous to cutting. 

file-sharpening, s. A process by which 
a new edge is given to tiles by the Sand-blast 
(q.v.) without forging and re-cutting. 

file-shell, s. 

Conchol. : A bivalve mollusc of the genua 
Pholas. 

file-stripper, s. A machine in which a 
worn-out tile, after being softened by heat and 
slow cooling, is smoothed to prepare it for 
being re-cut. 
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file— filing 


fflo (3), s. [Prob. the same word as vile (q.v.).] 
* 1. A vile, wretched, mean, contemptible 
fellow. 

" Ylt auunced he that file untille a fair* thing." 

Robert de lirunnt, ]i. 237. 

2. A shrewd, artful, or cunning person. 
(.Slang.) 


file (1), v.t. & i. [File (1), s.] 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To place or string upon a file : as, To file 
papers ; to arrange papers in ord^r, endorsing 
the title, date, Ac., of each on the back. 

2. To bring before a court or legislative 
body by presenting the proper papers in a 
regular way : as, To file a petition or bill. 

" An application to petitions In liquidation made 
on the previous day had been adjourned ."— Daily Tele- 
graph, Aug. 27, 1883. 

IL Law: To place upon the flies or among 
the records of a court ; to note upon a paper 
the fact and date of its reception in court. 

B. IntransUive : 

I. Lit. : To march in a flic or line, not 
abreast, but one by one. 

■'All ran down without order or ceremony, 'till we 
drew up in good order, and JUed off.’ — Taller- 

* IL Figuratively: 

1, To move in order and succession . 

*' Did all the grosser atoms at the call 

Of chance file off to form the pond'roua hall. 

And undetermined into order fall?" 

BlAckmore : Creation, hk t 

2. To march or move in a line ; to keep 


pace. 


■' My endeavours 

Have ever com* too »hort of my desire*. 

Vet filed with my abilities.” 

Shake tp. : Henry Till., HL 2. 


mo (2), * fyien, *fVlln, v.t [File (2), s.; 

O. H. Ger. filon ; II. H. Ger. vilen ; Dut. 
vijlen ; Sw. fila ; Dan. file.] 

L Lit. : To rub smooth or down with a file ; 
to polish or cut away with a file. 

•' Wai never file yet half *o well yflled 
To file a file for any smithes enteut.” 

Wyatt : The A bueed Lover teeth ha Poly. 

* IL Figuratively : 

1. To make smooth or polished ; to polish ; 
to refine. 

” His humour is lofty, his discourse peremptory, his 
tongue filed, and his eye ambitious." — Shaketp. : Lore s 
Labour* Lott, v. 1. 

2. To cut away or off. 

" They which would file away most from the Urge, 
neaa of that offer, do in more sparing times acknow. 
ledge little iess. '—Hooker : Eccle*. Polity. 


•file (3), v.t. [A.S./t/Zan, from /iU= foul (q.v.).] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To dirty, to defile, to pollute ; to disgrace, 
to degrade, to sully. 

” A word that I abhor to file my lips with.” 

Tourneur : Revenger' t Tragedie. 

2. To iufect ; to diffuse contagion. 

*’ Gif thair war any persounis, that had na gudts to 
find thame self, put forth of ony towue, thay of the 
town sould find thame. and not lat thame pas away 
frae the place, that thay war depute to remane, to fyle 
the countrie about thame T " — Aclt Jos. Il„ 1455, c. #3 
fed. 15GG) 

IL Scots Law: 

1. To caluininate ; to accuse. 

“ If they had been permitted, were ready to file, hy 
their delation, sundry gentlewomen, and others of 
fashion." — FountainhaU : Decitiom, L 14. 

2. To find guilty ; to pronounce guilty. 

" Gif auie man is fyled or condemned of that crime, 
his judgement and punishment of his life and limine 
depends ouly vpou the Kiuges benehte aud gudo wilL” 
—Reg. MaJ., B. iv., c. 1. § 3. 

• file-mot, * phile-mot, s. [A corruption 
of Fr. fcuille-morte = a dead leaf.] A brown 
or yellowish -brown colour ; the colour of a 
faded leaf. [Feuillemort.] 

"The colour* you ought to wish for are hlue or 
file mot, turned up with red.” — Swift : Advice to Ser- 
vants. 


csi; -er, s. [Eng. file (2), v. ; -er.] One who 
files ; one who nsea a file in cutting and 
IKilishing metals, Ac. 

Tlle^, s. pi. [File (2), s.] A familiar term 
among the peasantry of the South of England 
for the striated and tuberculated apinea of 
Ciduns. 


* filet, s. [Fillet.] 

1 file -wort, s. [Eng. Jifr. and wort . J 
Bot. : A plant, Filago minima. 

/U -i-al, a. [As if from a Lat. filialis, from 


fitius =a aon ; filia = a daughter ; Fr., Sp., k 
Port, filial ; Ital. filiale.) 

I. Pertaining to a son or daughter ; lie- 
coining or befitting a child iu relation to his 
parents. 

"That struggle of /I/iafduty with conjugal affection " 
—Macaulay lli*t. Eng., ell. xvl. 

* 2. Bearing the relation of a son. 

*' Thus the filial Godhead answering spoke." 

Milton : I*. L., vL 722. 

* fil i al i ty, *. [Eng. filial; -ity.] The 
state or condition of being a son. (Ash.) 

* fil 1 al ly, adv. [Eng. filial; -ly.] In a 
filial manner ; in a manner befitting a child. 

"There is no servant of God hut feare* filially."— 
DUhop Hall M arket : .4 Holy Pantgyrick. 

* fil i-al-neas, s. (Eng. filial; -tw-ss.] The 
relation of a son. (Ash.) 

* f il l-ate, v.L [Affiliate ] 

1. To adopt as a child ; to establish a filia- 
tion betweeu ; to connect as by descent. 

"The three king* of Cologne were filiated upon her “ 
— Southey ' The Doctor, ch xcL 

2. To attribute, to assign 

"No one can hesitate at filiating them upou the 
ipaisatmu* Luther.’— Southey : The Doctor, ch. ccxxxl 

tlon, ». [Fr., from Low Lat. filiatio, 
from Lat. Jilius — a son ; filia — a daughter ; 
Sp. filiacion ; Ital. JiliazUme.] 

1. The relation of a sou or child to his 
father ; the correlative of paternity. 

" The relation of paternity and filiation between the 
first ufllliate aud second person ... of the Trinity 
and the denomination thereof, must need* be eternal. 
—Hale: Origin of Mankind. 

2. The fixing of a bastard child upon some 
one as its father ; affiliation. 

m i bog, s. [Filli 8 eo.] 

ffl-i-biis-ter, s. [Sp., from filtbotc, filibote 
= a fast-sailing vessel, from Eng .flyboat; Dut. 
vlieboot. In Ft. filibuster.] Originally one of 
a number of buccaneers, who infested the 
West Indian seas, preying on the Spanish 
commerce with South America ; now applied 
to any lawless military adventurer, especially 
one in quest of plunder ; a freebooter, a 
pirate. Applied more especially to the fol- 
lowers of Lopez in his expedition to Cuba in 
1851, and to those of William Walker, who, 
after various military enterprises in Central 
America, was taken and shot on Sept. 12, 18(50. 

t ffi'-i -bus ter, v.l. [Filibuster, $.] To 
act as a filibuster or freebooter. 

*fiT-lL-bU3-ter-i5m, s. [Eng. filibuster; 
-ism.] The act of filibustering ; buccaneering, 
freebooting. 

m-l-cal. U. [Lat. filix (genit. filicis), and 
Eng. adj. suff. -al.] Of or pertaining to the 
Filices or Ferns : as, the Filical Alliance. 
(Lindley. ) 

fll-i-ca-les, s. pi. [From Lat filix (genit. 
filicis ) = a fern, and m. & f. pL suff. -aks.) 

Bot. : An alliance of Aerogena, containing 
the Ferns (q. v.). 

fiT-i-^e^, s. pi. [Lat., nom. pi. of filix = a 
fern.] 

Bot. : The scientific name of the Fern order 
or alliance. It was used hy Linnaeus, Jussieu, 
Ac., and is still often employed, as by Sir 
Joseph Hooker, who calls it an order, aod in- 
cludes under it as trihes the different types of 
Ferns, made by Liodley orders in his Filical 
Alliance. [Fern.] 

f l-ll9'-ic, a. [Lat. filix (genit. filicis ) = a fern ; 
•ic.] 

Chem. : Prepared from or in any way per- 
taining to any of the Filices. 

filicic acid, $. 

OH 

Chem, : C24H18O5, orCeH3^0 (C4H70). The 
v O(C 4 H 7 0) 

dibutyric ether of phoroglucio, CgH^OH^. 
Filicic acid occurs in the root of Aspidium 
filix. It is extracted by ether, as crystalline 
powder, which melts at 161 s . Fused with 
potash it yields phoroglucin and butyrate of 
potassium. 

a. [Lat. filix (genit. filicis) — 
a fern, and forma = form, shape.] Having the 
ahape nr appearance of a fern ; filicoid. 


fate, f^t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; 
or, wore, wplf; work, who, sou; mute, cub, cure, qnite, cur, rule, full; try. 


fil' I 9ite, s. [Lut. filix{gen\t. filicis)- a fern, 
ami Eng. suff'. Me.] A fossil fern or filicoid 
plant. 

fil' l-eoid, a. & s. [Lat .filix (genit. filicis) = 
a fern, and Gr. eT6os (eidoa) = appearance.] 

A, A s adj, : Having the ajipearance of a 
fern ; fern-like ; filiciform. (Applied to plants 
recent or fossil, which resemble or partake of 
the nature of the fern- tribe.) 

B. Assubst. : A plant having the appearttueo 
of a fern. 

1 fil - 1- col’- d<5 se, s. pi. [I .at. filix (genit 
filicis ) = a fern, and Gr. *I5<* (eidos) — form 
appearance.] 

Palceobot. : Fern- like planta. 

t fU-i-cdl -0~g3r, s. [Lat. filix (genit. filicis) 
= & fern, and Gr. Aoyoy (logos) = a diacourse.l 
The study of ferns. 

*fl li -e-t$r, s. [Lat. filius = a aon.] The 
relation of a aon to his father ; aouship ; filia- 
tion. (J. 8. Mill: Logic , bk. i., ch. it, § 7.) 

* fil-if'-er-oiia, n. [Lat. filum = a thread, 
fero = to bear, and Eng. adj. anff. ~ous.] Bear- 
ing or producing threads. 

fll -i-form, a. [Lat. filum — a thread, and 
forma — form, appearance ; Fr. & Sp. filiform*. } 
Having the form of a thread; long, slender, 
round, aud equally thick throughout. 

filiform apparatus, s. The name given 
by Sehachtto a shining mass constituting part 
of the embryonic vesicles in an ovule. 

fil i-for’-mi-a, *. pi. [Eng. filiform , and 
Lat. adj. neut. pi. auff. -ia.] 

Zool. : One of the two sections of Crusta- 
ceans into which the order Lannodipoda is 
divided. They are distinguished by their long 
thread-like body and slender legs. [0 valia.] 

* f fl-I-grane,’ * fil'-i grain, a. & s. [Sp. 

filigrana , from fila — a row, and grano = grain, 
texture ; Lat, filum — a thread, and granum 
— a grain; ItaL filigrana; V r. filigrane ] The 
Bame as Filigree (q.v.). 

" The crowu of filigrane 1 
Puspeoded from the low-arched portal’ 
Longfellow : Blind Girl of Cast el CuilU, iiL 

* ffl'-i graned, * fil’-i-grained, a. [Eng. 

Jiligran(e ) ; The same as Filioreed 

(q.v). 

fD -l-gree, s. & a. [A corrupt, of filigrane 
(q.v.). 

A. As subst. : Ornamental work, executed 
in tine gold or silver wire, plaited and formed 
hy soldering into the forma of delicate ara- 
besques and flowers ; having the minute beauty 
of lace in aouie carefully-executed specimens. 
(Fairholt.) 

B. As adj.: Pertaining to filigree ; composed 
of work in filigree ; resembling filigree. 

M Th« church of our ancestor* shot up into epire*. 

towers, pinnacle*, and filigreo work.”— Swinburne: 

Travel* in Spain, let. 44. 

filigree -glass, s. 

Glass Manuf. : One of the kinda of orna- 
mental glass for which Venice was formerly 
celebrated, the manufacture or which has been 
recently revived. Small filigree canes of white 
aud coloured enamels are drawn, whetted off 
the required lengths, arranged in clusters in a 
cylindrical mould of the required shape, aud 
then fused together by heat. The canes are 
then aggregated by flint glass at a welding 
heat, and the mass twisted if a spiral orna- 
ment be desired. Vases or other objects are 
made of ornamental masses of this glass, blown 
in the usual manner. 

f il’-ing, pr. par., n., & s. [File (2), r.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. & part lap. adj.: (Sec 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of rubbing or cutting doivn, or 
polishing with a file. 

2. (PL) : The fine fragments cut or rubbed 
off by the act of filing. 

•* In a day or two the exposed filing* had gained a 

fine bluish-green colour. '—Boyle: Work*, L CIS, 

filing block, $. A hloek of apple, pear, 
or box- wood, gripped in the jaws of a vice, and 
having grooves of varying depth in which 
small rods, bars, or wires may be laid to he 
tiled. 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt» 
Syrian, se, c© = e ; ey — a. qu = kw. 


filipendulous— fillet 
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filing machine, i, 

1. A machine used in the mint to reduce 
the weight of coin plauchets, when above the 
standard. The pieces are laid parallel in a 
trough, and their edges rest upon a cylindri- 
cal file, whereby a portion of metal is removed, 
the pieces rotating as the work proceeds, in 
order that their circular ahapc may be pre- 
served unimpaired. 

2. A machine in which a file ia mounted 
as a jig-saw ; or to reciprocate in a manner 
similar to that of a file in the hands of a work- 
man. 

filings separator, s. A machine in 
which filings of iron and copper are separated 
by exposure to magnets, which are brought 
into cnotact with all the particles, and 
select, retain, and remove the iron particles 
from those of brass and copper, ao that the 
latter may be used for re-melting. 

fU-I-pen’-du-lous* a. [Lat. filum (genit. 
fill) — a thread, and Eng. pendulous ( q.v.). ] 

1. Ord. Lang . ; Hanging or suspended by a 
thread. 

2. Bot. : Seemingly suspended by or strung 
upon a thread ; applied to tuberous swellings 
in the middle or at the extremities of slender 
thread-like rootlets. 

f H-i -t&n'-nic, a. [Lat. filix (genit. Jilicis) = 
a fern, and Eng. tannic (q.v.).] (See the 
compound.) 

fllltannlC'acid, s. 

Chem. : An acid obtained from the aqueous 
decoction of the root of Aspidium Filix, by 
first removing the resin by ether, and then 
adding lead acetate, and decomposing the pre- 
cipitate with HoS. It is hygroscopic, giving 
an olive-green solution on the addition of 
ferric chloride, which is turned violet on the 
addition of sodium carbonate. Its solution, 
when boiled with dilute sulphuric acid, de- 
posits dark-red flocks of Filix red, C 2 oH J8 Oj 2 - 
(IFaMs : Diet. Chem.) 

cn-i- te'-l80, s. pi. [Lat. filum (genit. Jili) — a 
thread, and tela = a web.] 

Entom. : A tribe of 9piders noted for the 
construction of their webs. 

fill, *fllle t * fill-on, ^fall en, *faUe, v.t. 
&, i. [A.S. fyllan, fullian, from ful = full ; 
cogn. with Dut. vullen ; lcel. fulla ; 0. H. 
Ger. & Goth. fulljan ; Dan. fyldc ; Sw. fyllt ; 
Ger .fallen; O. Fris. fullia.) 

A. Transitive : 

L Ordinary Language t 

1, Literally : 

(1) To put, pour, or place lo till no more 
can he admitted ; to make full ; to occupy the 
whole capacity of. 

" Fill the cup, And fill the can. ** 

Tennyson : Vision of Sin, 95. 

(2) To pervade or occupy the whole of. 

'* I am who fill 

Infinitude, nor vacuous the space " 

Milton r P. L., vlL 1M. 

(3) To occupy all the available apace of ; to 

crowd. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To satisfy ; to glut f to content phyai- 
cally. 

“Whence should we have so much biead in the wil- 
derness. as to fill so grast a multitude? "—Matthew 
xv. 33. 

(2) To satisfy, to content meotally ; to cor- 
respond to the desires of. 

" Nothing hut the supreme and absolute Infinite 
can adequately fill and suberahundantly SAtUfy the in- 
Unite desires of intelligent beings. "—Cheyne. [Johnson . ) 

(3) To possess or completely occupy the 
mind of. 

“He with his consorted Eve 
The story heard attentive, and was filled 
With admiration and deep muse to hear.” 

Milton : P. viL 60. 

(4) To stock or store abundantly. 

“ Be fruitful and multiply, and/WI the waters In the 
eea."— Genesis L 23. 

(5) To cause to be filled or crowded : as, A 
good preacher Jills a church. 

(6) To occupy. 

" You have undone a man of fourscore three, 

That thought to fill his grave in quiet." 

Shakes/). : Winter's Tale, lv. a 

(7) To cause to resound. 

“Home when she came her secret woe she vents, 

And fill* the palace with her loud laments." 

Dryden : Homer ; Iliad vl. 


(8) To overrun completely. 

" The Syrians filled the country.’*— 1 Kings xx. 27. 

(9) To press and dilate on all aides : as, The 
wind fills the sails. 

(10) To supply with au incumbent., or person 
to discharge the duties of : as, To fill a vacancy 
in an office. 

(11) To possess, and discharge the dnticsof ; 
to hold and occupy : as, To fill an office. 

* (12) To complete ; to accomplish ; to bring 
to an end ; to fulfill 

’* Hyse dayes were fulde." Havelok, 354. 

* (13) To fulfil, to accomplish the demands 
or requirements of. 

l.nne fulleth the lawe.‘ *— Ancren Riwle, p. 336. 

* (14) To fulfil or discharge ; to carry out. 

'* That commandment a] for t ofille " 

Metrical Homilies, p. xx. 

II. Naut. : To brace back the sails ao that 
the wind may bear upon them and dilate them. 

B. Intransitive : 

1 . To become or grow full : as, The room filled. 

2. To become distended. 

3. To be satisfied, contented, or glutted. 

11 And, glntton-Iike, she feeds, yet never filleth." 

Shakesp. : Venus & Adonis, 648. 

4. To pour out liquor for driok ; to give to 
drink. 

” FiU, Lucius, till the wine o’erswell the cup." 

Shakesp. : Julius Caesar, lv. 3. 

5. To satisfy, to satiate. 

" Things that are sweet and fat are more filling."— 
Bacon : natural History. (Johnson . ) 

C. In special phrases : 

1. To fill in: To Insert, so as to fill a 
vacancy : as, He filled in the figures. 

2. To fill out : 

(1) Tra?is. : To cause to become distended 
or full ; to distend, to extend. 

(2) Intransitive : 

(а) To become distended, dilated, orexteuded. 

(б) To pour out liquor for driok. 

3 . To fill up : 

(1) Transitive; 

(a) To fill or occupy completely. 

*' [Hope] poors the hllss that fills up all the mind." 

Pope : Essay on Man, lv. 344, 

( b ) To occupy a vacant space by bulk. 

“There would not be altogether so much water re- 

quired for the land as for the sea. to raise them to soi 
equal height, because mountains and hills would fill 
up part of that space upon the land, and so make less 
water requisite."— Bu met : Theory of the Earth. 

(c) To supply, to discharge. 

"When the several trades and professions are sup- 
plied. yon will find most of those that are proper for 
war absolutely necessary for fiUint; up the laborious 
part of life, and carrying on the underwork of the 
nation."— Addison ; On the War. 

(d) To occupy, to engage, to employ. 

“ As far. my lord, as will Jill up the time 
‘Twixt thia and supper. Shakesp. : Macbeth, ilL 1. 

(2) Intransitive : 

(a) To hecome or grow full. 

*• Neither the Palus Meotis. nor the Euxine. nor any 
other sea* fill up, or by degrees grow shallower."— 
Woodward. (Johnson.) 

(b) To pour out liquor for drink. 

* fill-belly, 1 fll bellie, s. Extravagance 
in eatiog ; gluttony. 

" Hilback aud./£t-6em> hiteth as eulh" 

Tusser: Husbandry, ch. X., st. 40. 

fill (1), 3 . [Fill, v .} As much as will produce 
complete satisfaction or satiety ; a full supply. 
“Amid the tree now got, where plenty hung 
Tempting so nigh, to eat and pluck iny fill, 

I spared not." Milton : P. JL.. ix. 595, 

fill (2), s. [A corruption of thill (q.v.).] The 
shaft or thill of a cart. 

''We’ll put you In the fills. n — Shakesp. : Trailus A 
Cressida, ill. 2. 

fill horse, s. The horse which goes in 
the shafts ; a thill -horse. 

fil'-la gree, s. & a. [Filigree.] 

filT-er (1), s. [Eng. fill, v. ; -er.] 

1. Ooe who fills or makes anything full. 

" They have six diggers to four fillers, so as to keep 
the fillers always at work."— M or timer : Husbandry. 

2. Anything which serves to fill up a 
vacancy or gap. 

" Tis a meer filler, to stop a vacancy in the hexa- 
meter. and connect the preface to the work of Virgil." 
—Dryden Virgil : Jfrteid. (Dedic.) 

fill -er m, s. [Eng fill (2), s. ; -er.] The 
horse which goes in thd shafts ; a fill-horse or 
thill-horse. 


fll'-let, * fel-ett, ’fll-ot, ‘fil-ete, [Fr. 

filet, dimm. of Jit — a. thread ; Lat. Jilum: 
Sp. filete; Ital. JiUtto .] 

I. Ord i nary La n g uage : 

1. A band of metal, linen, or ribbon worn 
round the head. 

"A golden fillet hinds his awful brows " 

Dryden : Virgil ; .Kneid lv. 213. 

2. The fleshy part of the thigh : applied 
most commonly to veal. 

“Take filete s of porke, and half horn rosl ."—tAbr, 
Cure Cocorum, p. 81. 

3. Portions of meat or fish removed frorr 
the bone and served either flat or rolled toge- 
ther and tied round. The term is specially 
applied to the under-cut of the .irloin of 
beef, served whole or cut into steaks, and to 
slices of flat-fish removed from the bone. 

“ FUlet of a fenny snake. 

In the cauldron boil and bake." 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, lv. L 

IL Technically: 

1 . A7iatomy : 

(1) A collection of fibres passing upwards 
from the anterior columns of the spinal cord, 
embracing the olivary nucleus, above which 
they are again collected and joined by other 
fibres arising from the nucleus so as to form 
the olivary fasciculus. The whole then ascends 
through the pons aod at the side of the cere- 
bral peduncle. 

(2) A similar bundle of fibres in the corpu* 
callosum, ( Quain . ) 

2. Architecture : 

(1) A small flat face or oand, used princi- 
pally between mouldings to separate them 



from each other in classical architecture : In 
tha Gothic, Early English, or Decorated atyles 
of architecture, it is also used upon larger 
mouldings and shafts. 

" Their fillets shall be of Silver."— Exodus xxrii. 10. 

(2) The projection between the flutes of a 
column. 

3. Bookbviding : A rolliag tool which has a 
plain line, lines, or band ; differing in this 
respect from the ornamental rolls. 

4. Carding : A strip of card -cloth. A strip 
of leather furnished with the bent wire teeth 
peculiar to carding-engines. 

5. Carpentry : 

(1) A square moulding, frequently forming 
ao upper finish or corona ; a band or listel. 

(2) A strip nailed to a wall or partition to 
support a shelf. 

(3) A stop for room or closet doors to close 
against. 

(4) A atrip inserted into the angle formed by 
two boards or surfaces. 

6. Dairy : A perforated curb to coo fine the 
curds in making cheese. 

7. Die sinking : A rihboo of metal of gauged 
proportions fed to the machine which pu aches 
out the plan chets for coin- 
ing. 

8. Gilding: A band of 
gold-leaf oo a picture-frauie 
or elsewhere. 

9. Her. : A kind of orle 

or bordure, containing only 
the third or fourth part of 
the breadth of the common 
bordure. It runs quite 
round near the edge, as the fillet. 

lace over a cloak. It is 

supposed to be drawn inwards, and is of a 
different colour from that of the field. 

10. Mach. : The thread of a screw. 



boil, poilt, jtffrl; eat, 9ell, chorus, 9M n, bench; go, gem ; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = t 

-«ian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun; -tion, -§ion = zhun. -cious, -tious, -sious shus. -ble. -die, &c. = bel, del. 
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fillet— filtering 


11. M&ntge : The loins of :i horse, beginning 
at the place where the hinder i>art of the 
saddle rests. 

12. Ordnance: A ring on the muzzle or 
caacabcl of a gun. 

12. Printing: A rule with broad or broad 
and narrow lines, principally used as a border. 

fillet gutter, s. 

Arch. : A sloping gutter with a lear-board 
and lillct thereon to divert the water. 

fillet plane, s. 

Carp. : A moulding-playo for dressing a fillet 
or square bead. 

HI let, v.t. [Fillet, $.] 

1. To bind with a lillet or bandage. 

2. To adorn with fillets. 

"lie mule hooka for the pUlara, and overlaid their 

chapiters, and fiUettcd them . Exodus xxxviiL 28. 

fTl lett-ing, pr. par., <fc s. [Fillet, t>.] 

A, & B. As pr. par. & particip. ailj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The material of which fillets are made. 

2. Fillets, collectively. 

fiT tf- beg, fil-y-beg, phil'-li beg, 
phil -a-beg, s. [Gael. Jilhcadkbeg - little 
plaid : jWiendh = a plait, a plaid, and beg = 
little.] The same as Kilt (q v.). 

* fil'-li-biis ter, s. [Filibuster.) 

fill ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Fill, v.) 

A. As pr. par. : (Sec the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Oeenpyiug the whole space or capacity. 

2. t'jilculated to satisfy, fill, or satiate ; as, 
hfilliitg food. 

C. 4 s substantwe : 

I. Ord. Lang. : The act of making full ; the 
state or process of becoming filled. 

II. Technically : 

1. Civil Engin. : An embankment of stone, 
gravel, earth, ire., to make a raised bed for a 
road, railroad track, or canaL An artificial 
elevated way. 

2. Dent. Surg. : A stopping for decayed or 
carious teeth. 

3. Nautical : 

(1) A slip of wood forming a part of a built 
structure, such as a made mast ; or a piece 
luseited to fill a detect. 

(2) The covering of a pile, below water, with 
broad -headed nails, to exclude Teredo navalis. 
[Tkkeoo.] 

4. Shipbuild. : Pieces or composition fitted 
in between the flames of the hold, to water- 
tight the vessel, to resist compression, and to 
prevent the collection of dirt, bilge-water, and 
vermin. Blocks of wood, bricks, mortar, 
cement, and asphalte, have been used. 

5. Weaving : The weft-thread which fills up 
the warp, being introduced by the shuttle and 
beaten up by the batten or lathe. Also 
known as the Woof, tShoot, or Tram. 

filling engine, s. 

Silk-mach, : A machine in which waste and 
floss silk from the regular silk-machinery is 
disentangled, and the fibres laid parallel. The 
ailk, previously hackled, is fed between rollers 
and subjected to the action of a series of 
moving combe. It then passes to the drawing- 
frame, where it is snbiccted to a further 
process of a substantially similar character. 
From the drawing - frame it passes to the 
scutcher, and thence to the cutting-engine, 
which cuts it into lengths of about an inch and 
a quarter. The staple is then cleansed, dried, 
and eventually carded and doubled, drawn 
and spun, like cotton. 

filling -in, s. The act of filling up a 
vacancy or blank by the insertion of words, &c. 

Filling-in pieces : 

Carp. : Timbers occurring in partitions, 
groins, aDd roofs of less length than those 
with which they range ; as the jack-rafters 
next a hip, and the short rafters filled in the 
aide of a roof next the chimney-shaft. 

filling pile, s. 

Hyde. Engin. : A backing or retaining-pile 
in a cnlfer-dam. 


filling post, s. 

Arch. : A middle post iu a wooden frame. 

filling timbers, pi. 

Shipbuild. : Those timbers placed betweeu 
the frames to fill up. 


flT-0 plume, s. [hui.jlluin = a thieaa, pturna 
= a feather.) 

Ornith. : A long, alender, and flexible 
feather, consisting of a delicate Bhatt, having 
a few bands at the tip, or else entirely desti- 
tute of vauea. 


fil'-lip, v.t. [A variant of flijy (q.v.).] 

1. Lit. : To striko with the nail of the finger 
by a sudden jerk, spring, or motion ; to strike 
in any way. 

" If I do. fillip uie with r three-man Beetle.* 

S/iufutp. : 2 J/tnry IV., L 2. 

2. Fig . ; Tn urge or drive forward ; to incite, 
to encourage. 

"With tcoo<l endtmoHT fillip nature forward*,"— 
Wilton : Art* if Logtko, to. 10. 

fil' lip, *fll lp, a. [Fillip, v.] 

1, Lit. : A sharp, sudden blow or atroke 
with the fiuger ; any smart blow. 

*' Let them look never so demurely, ou e fillip chokes 
them.”— Ford : Love's Sacrifice, i. l. 

2. Fig. : Anything which aerves to rouse, 
enliven, or excite : as, a fillip to one’s courage. 

fil lip een', phil-li-p© na, s. [Ger. viel- 
hehchen — much-loved.] A ' small present. 
When a person eating nuts finds one with a 
double kernel, he oi she gives it to one of the 
opposite sex, and the individual who, at the 
next meeting, first utters the word fiUipeen is 
entitled to a present from the other. 


fil -lis ter, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Larpenti'y : 

1. The rabbet on the outer edge of a sash- 
bar, to hold the glass and the putty. 

2. A plane for making a rabbet. The varie- 
ties are known as side-fillistera and sash- 
fillisters. The former ia regulated for depth 
by a movable stop. 


fil' ly, * fil lie, s. [A dimin. o f foal (q.v.).] 

1. Literally : 

* 1. A young horse of either sex. ( Tusscr .) 

2. A young mare ; a female foal. 

“A young mare-colt or filly, breaking by chance 
from other mares." — .VorfJi .■ Plutarch, p. 247. 

II. Fig. : A young, lively girl. 

*' My first wife 

Which was indeed a fury to this filly." 

Beaum. & Piet. : Woman s Prize, L 2. 

filly- foal, 5. A female foal ; a filly. 

“ Neighing in likeueu of a filly-foal." 

Shake tp. : Midsummer Sight' t lkream, ii. L 


film, * fylme, 5. [A.S. film, from 0. Fris. 

film , found only in the dimiii. filmenc = skiu ; 
cogn. with Eng. ftU = a skin.] 

I. Literally : 


1. A thiu pellicle or skin, 

” Dull the film along his dim eye grew.* 

Byron . Lara, 11. 

2. A fine thread or filament, as of a cobweb. 


The sooty films that play upon the bars." 

Cow per : Task, iv. 291. 292. 

II. Fig. : A thin, slight covering or veil. 


" If our understanding have a. film of ignorance over 
it."— MiUon: Reformation in England, bit. L 


"film, v.t. & i. [Film, s.) 

A. Trans. : To cover with a film or thin 
skin or pellicle. 

" It will but skin and fibn the ulcerous place." 

Shaketp. . Bnmlet, Hi 4. 

B. Intrans. : To become covered as with a 
film. 

" Straight her eyeballs filmed with horror.** 

E B. Browning. 

*fil mi ness, s. [Eng. filmy ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being filmy. 

t fil -my, n. [Eng. him ; -y.) Composed of 
thin membranes, filameuts, or pellicles. 

'* lucessaut thence she draws the filmy twine." 

UVrf .' Triumphs of the Gout. 

filmy fern, s. 

Bot.: The English book-name of the fern- 
genus Ilymcnophvllnni (q.v.). One of the 
most common species, H. tnnbridgense, is very 
widely distributed, being found iu Europe, 
South America, South Africa, and New Zea- 
land. There are many other species. These 
plants grow in very wet places, often in the 
spray of waterfalls. Their filmy foliage, satu- 
rated with water, is peculiarly translucent. 

filmy leaf, s. 

Bot. : The same as Filmy-fern (q.v.) (Lou- 
don.) 


C-lose, a. [Lat. filum = a thread.] 

Bot., Zook, £c. : Ending In a thread-liko 
process. 

fH e-§elle, a. [Fr.] Floss ailk ; ferret ; gro 
gram yarn or thread. 

fil ter (1), * fil tre, s. [ Fr. fiUre, from Low 
Lat. filtrum, Jtltrum — felt.] [Filter, r.) 

*1. A twiat of thread, of which one eod ia 
dipped in the liquor to be defecated, and 
the other hangs below the bottom of the 
vessel, *> that the liquor drips from it. 

2. A vessel, chamber, or reservoir through 
which water or other liquid is passed to arrest 
matters mechanically suspended therein. The 
idea doea not necessarily include specific 
chemical actiou, though doubtless animal and 
vegetable charcoal have a faculty for absorb- 
ing gases and deleterious and effete matter, 
especially organic. 

"There remnUied In the /litre * powder of a very 

deep mid lovely colour."— Hoyle Works, L 865. 

3. The term is also applied to an apparatus 
for arresting dust, steel-filings, smoke, &c. t in 
the air breathed. A filter recommended by 
Professor Tyndall consists of a cylinder four 
or five inches long and two inches nr nioi-e in 
diameter. Its interior contaius, at the top, a 
layer of cotton-wool which has been moistened 
with glycerine, theD a layer of dry cotton- 
wool, then a layer of charcoal, then cotton- 
wool, with wire gauze covers at both ends, 
and at the upper end a mouth- piece so shaped 
as to fit closely over the mouth of the wearer. 
By drawing the breath through this instru- 
ment, the most dense smoke may be entered 
with impunity. 

filter bed, s. 

Water-works : A settling pond whose bottom 
Is a filter. It may consist of a reservoir five 
feet deep, with a paved bottom covered with 
open-jointed tubular draius leading into a 
central conduit. The drains are covered with 
a layer of gravel, and a top layer of sand. 
The water is delivered upon the surface uni- 
formly, and the rate of subsidence is about 
six inches an hour. The more rapid the rate 
(other things being equal) the less effective is 
the operation. 

filter- faucet, s A faucet having a cham- 
ber containing sand, sponge, or other material 
to arrest impurities in water. 

fil ter (1), * fil-tre, v.t. & i. [Fr. filtrer — to 
strain through felt; from Low Lat. JUtrum, 
felt rum — felt ; from O. H. Ger. tilt ; But. vilt 
= felt.] 

A. Trans. : To strain, purify, or defecate a 
liquid by passing or allowing it to percolate 
through a filter, so as to arrest all feculeut 
matter. Sometimes followed by of. 

"Bayes after sayes strove 
In vain t o filter off a crystal draught " 

Cowpcr ; Tusk, ii. 506. 6^7. 

B. Intrans .: To percolate or pass through a 
filler. 

* f il-ter (2), a. [Philter.] 

fil-ter-ing, pr. par., a., is. [Filter, r.) 

A. -4 s pr. par. ; (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Serving to filter ; capable of or 
fitted for the filtering of liquids. 

C. As subst. : The act or process of purify- 
ing liquids by passing them through a filter ; 
filtration. 

filtering-bag, s. A hag of fine flannel, 
of a conical shape, used for filtering coarse 
liquids. 

filtering-basin, s. 

Hydr. Engin. : The chamber in which the 
water from the reservoir of water- works ia 
received and filtered previous to entering the 
mains. 

filtering-cup, s. A pneumatic apparatus 
for the purpose of illustrating the force of the 
pressure of the atmosphere. 

filtering-funnel, s. A glass or other 
funnel made with sbgbt flutes or channels 
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down tin; lower parts of the sides. When used, 
it is lined with filtering- paper, folded and 
lllUijl 1 Iy put in. The channels allow the liquid 
to flow more freely than in a funnel of a 
smooth anrfaee. 

filtering-hydrant, 5 . One whieb sub- 
jects the water from the aervice-pipe and 
main to the action of a material to arrest mud. 

filtering-paper, s. A bibulous, unsized 
paper, thick and woolly in texture, used for 
filtering solutions in the pharmacy or labora- 
tory. Swedish filtering-paper is thiuoer and 
of superior quality. 

filtering -press, s. A press in which the 
passage of a liquid through a body of filtering 
material is expedited by pressure applied 
thereto. A pressure- filter. 

filtering-stone, s. A porous atone, such 
a a sandstone, through which water is filtered. 

filtering-tank, s. The same as Filter- 
ing- oasis (q.V.). 

filth, ’ felthe, * filthe, * ftilthe, * velthe, 

s. [A. S. fyldh (properly fyldhu). Formed by 
vowel change of u to and by adding tile snfi. 
dhu to the adj. ful = foul ; cogn. with O. H. 
Ger. ful ida = filth, from/iii, vtU=foul. {Skcat.) 
Dut. vuiite .] 

I. Lit . : Anything filthy, dirty, or foul ; any- 
thing which fouls or defiles ; dirt. 

M Ou one aide ot which was the sink and and /Uth of 
all the house.”— Strype : Memorial * ; Q. Mary (au. 1654.) 

II. Figuratively: 

1. A filthy, foul, or loathsome creature or 
animal. 

•*ln that abbeye ne entrethe not no flye no todea no 
*wtes, n« suebe foule, venyiuouee beates, no iyzs ue 
flees. For tbere were wont to ben many auebe manere 
of filthes, that the moakes were ia wllle to leve the 
place. "—Maundeinlle, p. 6L 

* 2. A vile fellow. 

*' Lest that foule felthe acbold have ben fouud there/’ 
William of Palerne, 2,541. 

3. Anytliiog which defiles or pollutes the 
moral character ; a corruption, a defilement, 
a pollution. 

■' With water of baptym fro felthe wessh as cleene.” 
Lydgate : Minor Poems, p. 234. 

4. Filthy, low, or obscene language. 

■ f ilth-hcd, * filth-hede, * filth-heed, 
*fulth hede, $ . [Eng. filth.; = hood.] 
3. Lit . : Filthiness ; dirt, filth. 

•• Lothsom plette un<l filtheda of hloilef—flampole : 
P. C„ p. 14 (Note). 

U. Figuratively: 

1. That which defiles morally ; sin, uo- 
cleanness. 

“ JHuwlis in to mawlls worebinge filthhedeff — 
Wy cliff e : Romans, 1. 27. 

2. That which should be kept private ; the 
privy parts. 

"The filthheed of thi fader and the filthheed of thl 
moder tnou shalt not discover/'— Wycliffc: Leviticus 
xviii. 7. 

filth 1 ly, adv. [Eng. filthy ; -ly.] Iu a 
filthy, dirty, or foul manner ; foully, nastily. 

” For hut and palace show like filthily ' 

The dingy denizens are reared in dirt.’* 

Byron : Child* Harold, 1 . 17 . 

filth' i-ness, * filth 1-nesse, $. [Eng. 
filthy ; - ness . ] 

1. The quality or state of being filthy, foul, 
or dirty ; foulness, dirtiness. 

•’ Men of virtue suppressed It, leot tbeir shining 
should discover the others' filthiness." — Sydney : 
Arcadia 

2. That which is filthy, foul, or dirty ; filth. 

“Tbe very filthiness of Pandora's box.” 

Jtrjden : Death of Lord Hastings, 64. 

3. That which is morally filthy or foul ; 
pollution in action, thought) or language. 

“ Cleansed by bim from all filthiness of flesh and 
spirit' — Borne : On the Psalms, Ps. Ixxvi. 

filth' y, a. [Eng. filth; -y.] 

1. Nasty, dirty, foul, unclean. 

’* It smells like a filthy fast-day soup.” 

Longfellow : Holder Legend, 11. 

2. Polluting or defiling morally. 

3. Ohseene, coarse, low. 

"As all stories are not proper subjects for an epick 
poem or a tragedy, so neither are they for a noble 
picture: tbe subjects both of the one and of the other 
onght to have nothing of humoral, low, or filthy in 
them."— Dryden; Dufresnoy. 

4. Polluted, defiled ; morally impure or 
unclean ; ohseene. 

" He that \r filthy let bim be filthy still ." — Revelation 
xxiL 1L 


* fil'-trate, v.t. or i. [Low Lat. filtratus, pa. 
par. of filtro — to filter.] [FiLTEn, v,] To 
filter, to strain ; to purify or defecate by fil- 
tration. 

“The extract obtained hy the former operation, 
burnt to ashes, aud tho»e ashes Itolled lu water and 
nitrated , yield a Aery salt."— Arbuthnot : On Aliments. 

fil trate, 5 *. [Filtrate, p.] Aoy liquid 
which has passed through a filter. 

fil-tra'-tion, s. [Filtrate, v .} The act or 
process of filtering or defecating liquids by 
passing them through a filter ; the mechanical 
separation of solid substances from a liquid 
in which they exist, by filtering or percolation 
through a filter. 

“We took then common nitre, aud ha\iag, by the 
usual way of solutiou, filtration, and coagulation, 
reduced it into crystals, we put four ounces of tlila 
purified nitre into a strong uew crucible."— Boyle, 

fi-lum (pi. fi'-la), s. [Lat. = a thread of 
anything woven.]" 

Anat. : A thread-like process. Thus the 
filum terminate of the spioal cord is its central 
ligament. ( Quain .) 

f lm'-ash mg, s. [Etym. doubtful. : prob. from 
hat. fimus = dung.] The dung of several kinds 
of wild beasts ; fumets. 

fim'-ble, a. & s. [A corrupt, ot female (q.v.).] 

A. As adj . ; Female. 

B. As subst. : The same as Fimble-hemp 
(q.v.). 

" Good flax and good hemp, for to have of her own. 

In May ft good housewife will see it be sown ; 

And afterwards trim it, to serve as a need ; 

The/Embl« to spin, aud tbo carle for ber seed." 

Turner : Uusbandrie. 

fimble-hemp, s. 

Bot. : The female plaot of Cannabis sativa 
is now so called, though the name was for- 
merly applied to the male plant. 

fim'-brl-a (pi. fim’ bri ae), s. [Lat., - a 
fringe.] 

I. Ord . Lang. : A fringe. 

IL Technically: 

1, Anatomy : 

(1) Gen.: Anything resembling a fringe. 

(2) Spec. A PL : The radiated fringes of the 
Fallopian tube. 

2. Bot. : An elastic toothed membrane situ- 
ated beneath the operculum of any of the urn 
mosses (Bryacese). 

fim'-brj-ate, a. [Lat. fimbria! = a frioge.] 

Bot. : Fringed ; haring a fringe or border. 

fim' bri-atc, v.t. [Fimsriate, a.] To 
fringe, to beim 

fim bri-a-ted, pa. par. & a. [Fimbriate, v .] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the v/rb). 

B, As adjective : 

I. Orcf. Lang. : Friuged. 

II. Technically : 

1. Bot . : The same as Fimsriate (q.v.). 

" The margin is either entire, or divided Into lobes 
or teeth. These teeth sometimes form a regular fringe 
round tbe margin, aud the petal becomes fimbriated." 
—Balfour : Botany. § 372. 

2. Her. : Ornamented, as an ordinary, witb 
a narrow border or hem of another tincture. 

3. Zool . : Having fimbriae or fringes. 

fimbriated extremity, s. 

A ?taf. : The fringed end of the Fallopian 
tube. [Fimbria.] 

f im -bri-a-to, in compos. [Lat. fimbriatus.] 
Fringed. 

fimbrlato- laciniate, a. 

Bot. : Having torn aud fringed edges. 

f im -bri-cate, fim -bri-ca ted, a. [Lat. 

fimbria, = a fringe.] 

Bot. : Fringed ; irregularly laeiniated at the 
margin. 

fim bril-lif'-er-ous, a. [As if from a Lat. 
finibrilhi, dimin. of fimbria = a fringe ; and 
Lat. fero = to hear, to produce.] 

Bot . : Bearing numerous little fringes, as 
the receptacle of some composites. 

fim e-tar -l-oiis, a. [Lat. fimetfum) = a 
dunghill; Eng. suff. -ario-ns.] 

JBof. : Growing on or amongst dunghills. 

* fin, * fyn, a. [Fine, a.] 


fin (1), * fyn, 4 fine, ». [Fr. fin , from Lat 
finis; Sp .Jin; Fort .Jim; ltal.Ji/ie.J 

1. An cud ; ending. 

2. Satisfaction. 

“ To iriftk the /lu fur ■In." 

Mcmcal Homilist, p. 45. 

fin, * finne, * fynne, s. [A.S. fin; cogn. 
with Dut. vin; S\v. jinn, fena ; O. bw . Jina ; 
l)ut. finne; Lat. pinna.} 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : In the aame sense as II. 

“ Thu that hail fynn yt and scalU eete ye."— Wycliffe: 
Deut. xiv. 9. 

2. Figuratively : 

* (1) Anything resembling a fin. 

" The finsot her eyelids look most tempting blae.”— 
J. Webster. ( Webster.) 

(2) The hand. {Slang.) 

II. Technically: 

1. Comp. Anat. {PI): The organs by which 
locomotion is ellcctcd in a fish. As a rulo 
they consistof a membrane supported by rays. 
Of these organs the two pectoral fins, so called 
from being situated on the breast, where they 
are just behind the branchial aperture, are 
modifications of the anterior limbs in other 
vertebrata. Tbe ventral fins, so culled from 
being, as a rule, situated on the belly, corre- 
spond to the hind limbs iu other vertebrata. 
Often there are also one or more dorsal fins on 
the back, two anal fina near tbe anus, whilst 
the tail is teebuically called the caudal lin. It 
corresponds to the tail in other mammals. As 
was shown by Agassiz and Oweo, the embry- 
onic character in recent fius existed through all 
the lifetime of the Old Red Sandstone Fishes, 
The term fin is often applied also to the pad- 
dles of a whale. 

2. Carp. : A tongue on tbe edge of a board. 

3. Comm . : A blade of whalebone. 

4. Mach. : A slip inserted longitudinally 
into a shaft or arbor, aad left projecting so as 
to form a guide for an object which may slip^ 
thereon, but not rotate ; a spline or feather. 

5. Moulding: A mark or ridge left iu casting; 
at the junction of the parts of the mould. 

fin-back, s. [Finner ] 

fin-fish, s. A sailor’s . name for some oi 
the fin -backed whales, especially for the 
Northern Rorqual, or Razor backed Whalo 
{Baleenoptera Boops). 

fin-foot, $. 

Zool . : A name given to Heliornis, a genu» 
of South American aud Burmese birds be- 
longing to the family Rallid® or Rails. 

fin-footed, a. Palmipedous ; having feet 
with membraues between the toes. 

“ It is described like flssipedes. or birds wbtcb b&ve 
tbeir feet or claws divided : whereas it ia palmiped utis, 
or fin-footed, like kwriis aud gee3e. "—Brotone ; Vulgar 
Ei-rours, bk. v., cb. ii. 

fin-pike, s. 

Palceont. {PL) : A oarac applied to the Poly- 
pteri, a sub-family of Ganoid fishes. [Polv- 

PTEHI.] 

fin-scale, s. A name given to the Rudd 
or Red-eye, a fiah of the carp kind. 

fin spine, s. 

1. A spioe-shaped ray in tbe fio of a fish. 

2. {PL): Acantliopterygious fishes. [Acan 
thopterygii.] 

fln-spined, a Haring spiny fins ; acan 
thopterygious. 

fin-toed, a. Palmated ; having the toes 
lobed or connected by a membrane ; web- 
footed. 

” Sueli creatures as are whole footed, or fin-toed—viz.. 
some birdL3 and quadrupeds, are naturally directed to 
go into tbe water."— Ray : On the Creation. 

fin, v.t. [Fin, s.] To carve or cut up, as a 
chub. 

fin -a-blo (1), a. [Eng. fine (1). v. ; • able .) 
That may or can be fioed, clarified, or refiued. 

fin'-a-ble (2), a. [Eng. fine (2), v . ; -able.) 
Admitting of a fine ; deserving or liable to a 
floe or penalty. 

M Tbe same ofleuces of bunting by him done be 
asaiost the klnp. but trespass* finable."— Rastall • 
Statutes, Henry ril„ ch. 7. 

* fin a-ble ness, 5. [Eog. finable (2) ; mess.] 
Subje’etion or liability to a fine. {Ash.) 
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fin'-aJ, * fin all, * fin all e, a. [Fr. final, 
from Lat. final is, from finis = an end ; Sp. 
A Fort. final; ltal.Jinale.] 

1. Pertaining to the end or conclusion ; 
ultimate, last 

"And In vain 

Till final dissolution wander here.* 

Milton P. L„ lit 468. 

2. Finishing, conclusive, decisive ; ending 
or hringing to an end. 

“Henry had neither leisure nor opportunity to im- 
4*rUke tin final conquest Davie* : On Ireland, 

3. Respecting the end, motive, or purpose 
in view to he gained. 

" By its gravity Mr ralaea th* water in pumps, and 
performs all those feats which former iiJiiluBOphers 
attributed to a final, namely, nature's abhorrence of 
a vacuity."— Ray : On the Creation. 

U Crabb thus discriminates between final 
and conclusive : “ Final designates simply the 
circumstance of being the last : conclusive the 
mode of finishing or coming to the last : a 
determination is final which is to be succeeded 
by no other ; a reasoning is conclusive that 
puts a atop to further question. The final is 
arbitrary : it depends upon the will to make 
it so or not ; the conclusive is relative ; it 
depends upon the circumstances and the un- 
derstanding : a person give3 a final answer at 
option ; but in order to make an answer con- 
clusive it must be satisfactory to all parties." 
(Crabb : Eng . Synon.) 

final-cause, s. 

Nat. Phil. : The final end or aim for which 
anything was made. Many Evolutionists sire 
against the acknowledgment of final causes. 
ITeleolooy.] 

final decree, s. 

Law: A conclusive determination or sen- 
tence of a court, as distinguished from an in- 
terlocutory decree. [Interlocutory.] 

fi-na' le, s. [Ital.] [Final.] 

L Ord. Lang . : The last part, piece, scene, 
or action in any performance or exhibition ; 
the last piece in a programme. 

•• It Wiis arrxngad that . . . the tiger and the N az»- 
reue [should] be the grand finale."— Lytton : Last Day j 
of Pompeii, bit. v., ch. u. 

IL M usic : 

1. The last movemeut of a concerted piece, 
aonata, or symphony. 

2. The last piece of an act of an opera. 
(Sfum#r *£ Barrett.) 

final-1-ty, $. [L&t. finalitas, from finalise 
final.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The state or quality of being 
final ; the state of being finally and com- 
pletely settled or arranged ; completeness. 

2. Philos. : The doctrine of final causes : 
that is, that everything exists or waa made 
for a determinate cause. 

fi-nal ly, * ty-nal ly, ndr. [Eng../lnaf; -ly.) 

1. Ultimately; at the last; in the end or 
conclusion. 

" With thos« 

Whom pxtlsnr* finally mus>t crown.' 

Milton: Samian Agonist**, 1,294. 

2. Lastly, in conclusion 

” Finally, toy brethren, ho atroog in tho Lord, and 
In tho power of his might."— Ephesians vu 10. 

3. Completely ; without or beyond recovery. 

*' Not auy homo of uoble English lu Iraland wm 
utterly destroyed, or finally rooted out." — Dainet : On 
Ireland. 

finale' (1), naunce, * fy naunce, 
* fy-nanse, s. [Fr. finance, from Low Lat. 
financia = a payment, from fino - to pay a 
fine or tax ; finis — a payment, a final settle- 
ment, from fin is = the end ; Sp. A Ital .finaitza.] 

* I. A ransom, a payment. 

"So then he was put to hi afyname to pay xxiL 
thousand* frankea of France."— Berner* : Froiiiart ; 
Crony de, voL 1., ch. cciL 

2. (PI.) The income or revenue of a state ; 
the funds in the public treasury. 

M All the finance t or revenues of the Imperial crown." 
—Bacon: Office of Alienation*. 

3. (PL) Private income or resources. (Col- 
loquial.) 

4. The science or system of public revenue 
and expenditure. 

“The two principal ministers of finance, therefore, 
becacne enemies."— Macaulay Rut. Eng . ch. xi. 

U * To make finance : (Fr. faire finance). 

1. To raise or collect money. 

"To fortify, mautene, or supple the said James lu 
making of fy nance or vtherwais.*— .4 c/. Dam Cone., 
p. 129. 


2. To make a composition In the way of 
paying money. 

"Become plsg* & burgh to our so uer&oe 1 ord la Jus- 
tice for finance maid tor the said Johne EklLs and 
Thomas Wallace lu the Justice are of Are,"— Act. Dann. 
Cone , a. I486, p. 111. 

* fi nan 90 (2), s. [Eng. fiufe), a.; -otic*.] 

Fineness, purity. 

" His hlsuean sail than. Ood wllliug, with the nvlu 
of ths lordis of his commie, mak a sett A reuyle[rulc| 
of hts luoneye. baith gold A slluer, of the weclit A 
finance that It sail halde Acti Jo*. III., a. 1478 (eil. 
1814), p. 118. 

fi-nStn 90, v.t. & i. [Finance ( 1), s .] 

A. Trans. : To manage the financial ar- 

rangements of; as, To finance a company. 
(Comm, slang.) 

B. Intrans. : To manage financial operations ; 
to meet obligations by continual borrowing 

* fJ-najQ 9<jer, s. [Financier.] 

fi-nan-91-al (or elal as shal), a. [Eng. 
finance); -tab] Of or pertaining to finance 
or public revenue and expenditure ; having to 
do with money matters. 

"Trying their abilities oti their financial proceed- 
Inga ." — Burke : French Revolution. 

fi nan ci al -1st, s. [Eng. financial ; 

One skilled in financial matters ; a financier. 

fi nan 91 al ly,adr. [Eng. financial; -ly.) 
In relation to finance or fiaauces; as regards 
public revenue or money matters generally. 

"I consider, therefore, ths stopping of the distillery, 
(economically, financially, coinmercmlly ... as a mea- 
sure rather well meant thau well considered . '—Burke ; 
Thought • A Detail* on Scarcity. 

* fl-nin -cian (clan as shanb s. [Eng. 
finance ; -an.] A financier. 

fi-nan'~9ier, s. [Fr.] 

* 1. One who collects, receives, and manages 
the public revenue ; a treasurer. 

2. One who is skilled in finance, or the 
principles and system of public revenue ; one 
who understands the management or conduct 
of money matters, and the raising of revenue 
by imposts, taxes, Ac. 

" Ho had uon* of th* qualities of a financier.”— Ma- 
caulay ; Rut. Eng., ch. xv. 

3. In France: A receiver or farmer of the 
public revenues. 

*fi-nan 9ier, v.i. [Financier, a] To 
finance ; to manage money matters. 

* fin'-a-ry, s. [Eng./ne (1), v. ; -ry.) 

Iron-works : The second forge at the iron 
mills ; a finery (q.v.). 

* fin'-a-tive, o. [Low Lat. finatus, pa. par. of 
fino — to pay a tax ; to settle finally.] Final, 
decisive, definite. 

ftngll, 5. [A.S. fine; cogn. with Dut. Vink ; 

Dan. finke ; Sw. fink ; Ger. fink ; O. H. Gel*. 
fincho ; Wei. pine. Cf. Gr. triru'o?, tmiy- yo«, 
cmi£a (spinos, spinggos , spi2a),= a finch ; Prov. 
Eng. pink , spink. ( Skeat .)] 

1. Singular: 

(1) Gen. : A popular name for various small 
birds; many of them belonging to the family 
Fringillida (q.v.). 

(2) Spec. : The genus Fringilla. 

2. PL : The family Fringillidffi (q.v.). 

finch backed, a. Striped or spotted on 
the hack, as cattle. 

finished, a. [Eng. finch ; -ed.) The same as 
Finch -back ed (q.v.). 
finc-kle, 5. [Finkle.] 

find, * find en, find©, *fynd, * fynde 

(pa. t. *fand, * fond, found, * founde, *fownd, 

* fund, pa. pur.* fonden, found, * founden,* fun, 

* fund, * fundtn), v.t. hi. [A.S. findan (pa. t. 
fand, fonde, funde, pa. par. f unden); cogn. 
with Dut. vinden; Dan. finds; Sw. & I cel. 
finna ; Goth, finthan ; O H. Ger. findan ; 

0. Fris. finda ; Ger. finden; O. Sax. findan .) 

A. Transitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. To discover or recover either hy search- 
ing or by accident; to obtain by searching or 
seeking. 

" lu my school days, when I had lost cue shaft, 

1 shot his fellow of the self-same flight . . . 

To find the other forth." 

Shaketp. : Merchant of Venice, 1 L 


2. To meet with ; to come upon ; to fall la 
with. 

" You uiay go through eight or teu streets without 
finding a public-house."— Oaldimllh • Th* Bee; Re. t. 
On Political Frugality. 

3. To obtain something desired ; to gatei ; 
to win ; to attain. 

" Hs did the utmost bound* of kuuw ledge find." 

Cowley . On th* Death uf Sir B. Wet tan. 

4. To discover, learn, or ascertain by expe- 
rience or experiment : as, Water is found to 
be the result of a mixture of hydrogen and 
oxygen. 

5. To perceive, to be conscious of ; to ex- 
perience. 

"One And* * plenBiiro not unlike that of trsvelllM 
ou nn.old Roman way."— Pope : Romer-; Odyuey. (Post 
script, f 

6. To feel. 

" I find not myself disposed to sleep." 

Shaketp. : Tempest, it L 

7. To know by experience : as, Speak of a 
man as yon find him. 

8 . To discover or detect by examination. 

*• I find In him no fault at alL"— John xvilf. U 

* 9. To detect, to catch. 

" 1 have now found thee." Shaketp : Alt'* WtU, ii. a 

* 10. To think, to judge. [II. 2.] 

" Bring us what she aiys, and what you find of fast" 
Shaketp. : Antony A Cleojxitra. r. L 

11. To supply, to furnish : aa, To find money 
for an object. 

12. To provide the necessary money for ; 
to pay for ; to meet or defray the expenses of. 

" A war with Spain la like to be lucrative, If we go 
roundly nn at flr-t ; the war in continuance will find 
Itself." — Bacon ' War with Spain, 

II. Law: 

1. To approve. 

"If th* grand Jury are satisfied of the truth of th* 
accusation, they theu Indorse upon It ‘a true hilL* 
The indictment Is then said to bo found.”— Btackston*: 
Comment., bk. lv., ch. 23. 

2. To determine ; to declare by verdict. 

"The whole |>etit jury . . . finding him guilty upas 
his trial * — Blackttone : Comment., bk. lv.. ch. 28. 

3. To bring in, as a verdict ; to agree upon. 
"The jury, without leaving the box, found a verdict 

for the plaiatilf fur £26 as damage*." — Standard, 
June 28, !8W. 

B. Intransitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To discover or find anything by search- 
ing or seeking. 

" Ask, and it *hall be give a you ; *e«k and ye »haJl 
find." — Malt, vil 7. 

2. To ascertain by inquiry : as, I cannot 
find that such is the case. 

IL Law : To declare or determine an issne 
of fact ; to give judgment on a case ; to find a 
verdict. 

" lu the result, the Jury found for the plaintiff for 
the amount clidmed."— Daily Telegraph, Aug. 28, 1883. 
U 1. To find one's self: 

(1) To be or feel as regards the state of 
health ; to fare in respect of ease or pain, 
health or sickness. 

"•Well. Verdant.’ said Charles Lark yds, ’how do 
you find yourself this momiog ?'"— Cuthberi Bede: 
Verdant Green, pL i., ch. viii. 

(2) To provide or furnish all necessary re- 
quirements of life for oneself. 

2. To find out : 

(1) To discover by searching or seeking or 
enquiry. 

"Canet thou by searching /! nR cut God f Job xi. 1. 

(2) To discover the meaning of ; to nnravel ; 
to solve ; as. To find out a riddle. 

(3) To obtain, acquire, or attain to tbe know- 
ledge of. 

"The principal part of painting is to find out, and 
thoroughly to understand, what nature baa mode 
most beautiful."— Dryden. 

(4) To excogitate, to discover, to invent. 

"A man of Tyre, ekilful to work in gold, and to/!nd 

out every device which flball be put to him.'’— 2 Chron. 
ii. 14. 

(5) To detect, to catch. 

" Wheu you find him our. you have him ever after." 
Shake*;). : AW* Well That End* If'eH, in. «. 

3. To find fault with: To blame, to censure, 
to object to. 

4. To find To provide with : as. To find 

a person in cloThes, board, and lodging, &c. 

TT (l)Crabb thus discriminates between to find 
fault with, to Mame, and to object to: “ To/nd 
fault with signifies to point out a fault either 
in some person or thing : to blame is said only 
of the person : object is applied to the thing 
only: we find fault with a person for his be- 
haviour : we find fault with our seat, our con- 


fute, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t, 
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veyance, and the like : we blame a person for 
his temerity or his improvidence ; we object to 
a measuie that is proposed ; we find fault with 
or blame that which has been done ; we object 
to that which is to be done.” 

(2) He thus discriminates between to find , 
to find out, to discover, to espy , and to descry ; 
“ To find signifies simply to corns within sight 
of a thing, which is the general idea attached 
to all these terms ; they vary, however, either 
in the mode of the action or in the object. 
What we find may become visible to us by 
accident, but what w efijul out is the result of 
an effort. We may find anything as we pass 
along in the streets : but we find out mistakes 
in an account by carefully going over it, or we 
find out the difficulties which we meet with in 
learning, by redoubling oui diligence. What 
is found may have been lost to ourselves, 
but is visible to others. What is disco- 
vered is always remote nud unknown, and 
when discovered i9 something new. A piece of 
money may be found lying on the ground ; hut 
9 mine is discovered underground. What has 
once been discovered caunot be discovered 
again ; but what is found may be many times 
found. Find eid and discover differ princi- 
pally in the application ; the former being ap- 
plied to familiar, and the latter to scientific 
objects: scholars find out what they have to 
learn ; men of research discoi<cr what escapes 
the notice of others. To espy is a species of 
finding out, namely, to find out what is very 
secluded or retired ; aod descry is a species of 
discovering, or observing at a distance, or 
among a number of objects.” 

(2) He thus discriminates between to find, to 
discover, and to invent : “ To find or fiml out is 
said of things which do not exist in the forms 
in which a person finds them : to discover is 
aaid of that which exists in an entire state : 
invent is said of that which is new made or 
modelled* The merit of finding or inventing 
consists in newly applying or modifying the 
materials, which exist separately ; the merit 
of discovering consists in removing the obsta- 
cles which prevent us from knowing the real 
nature of the thing ; imagination and iudustry 
are requisite lor finding or itn>enting ; acute- 
ness and penetration for discovering. A person 
finds reasons for justifying himself : he dis- 
covers traits of a bad disposition in another. 
Cultivated minds find sources of amusement 
within themselves, or a prisoner finds means 
of escape. Many traces of a universal deluge 
have been discovered : the physician discoi'ers 
the nature of a particular disorder. Find is 
applicable to the operative arts ; invent to the 
mechanical ; discover to the speculative. We 
apeak of finding modes for perfoi miiig actions, 
and effecting purposes ; of inventing machines, 
instruments, and various matters of use or 
elegance ; of discovering the operations ami 
laws of nature. Thus the astronomer dis- 
covers the motions of the heavenly bodies, by 
means of the telescope which has been in- 
vented . *' ( Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

find, s. {Find, v.) 

1. The discovery or finding of anything 
valuable. 

2. Anything found : as, a find of coins. 

“’Specimens were mnoug the find of coius at High 
Wycombe lu 1827 .' — Evans: Coins of the Ancient 
Britons, p. 78. 

•find -a-ble (1), a. [Eng./nd.’-afiZe.] Possible 
to he found out or discovered ; discoverable. 

*“ Such persona . . . have nothing more to he said of 
them fimlnhle by all my endeavours.” — Fuller . IKor. 
thies, ch. xxv. 


• f Ind a ble (2), a. {Lat. findo = to cleave ; 
Eng. stiff. -nWe.] Cleavable ; capable of being 
cleft or divided. (Ash.) 


* find- a -ble -ness. s. [Eng. findable(2) ; 
Capability of being cleft. 


find’ cr, * fynd-er, * fyynd-are, s. [Eng. 
find; -er.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. One who finds, meets with, or discovers 
anything by searching, by enquiry, or by 
accident. 


“ Fyyndars of thynge lost Invent or, inventriz.' — 
Prompt. Purr. 

2. One who discovers, finds out, or invents 
anything ; a discoverer, an inventor. 


” Beheldeth me thereof no fyndrrf 

. „ A lisa under, 4,794. 

II. Technictilly : 


1. Astron, : A small telescope fixed to the 


tube of a larger one, the axes of the two in- 
struments being parallel. The finder has a 
larger Held of view than the principal instru- 
ment, aud its purpose is to find an object 
towards which it is desired to direct the 
larger telescope. 

* 2. Customs; An officer employed to search 
for exciseable goods imported or exported 
without payment of duty ; a searcher. 

* find -fault, s. [Eng. find; -fault.) One 
who is given to finding fault; a censorious, 
cavilling person; a detractor. 

” The liberty that follows our places, stops the mouth 
of &11 fimlfuults."— Shakenp. : henry 1'., v. 2. 

* find' fault- ing, a. [Eng. firuifault; -ing.) 
Addicted to finding fault; censorious, cavil- 
ling, captious. 

Unquiet brandlings and find/aulting quarrels."— 
Whitlock: Manner* of the English. 

find' -Ing, “fynd-tng, * fynd ynge, 
* fyynd inge, * fyynd ynge, pr . par., a. 
& s. (Find, v.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj, : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of discovering or meeting with; 
discovery. 

" Fyyndynye of thynge lost Invencio, repericio."— 
Prompt. Parv. 

2. The act of discovering, devising, or in- 
vesting; invention. 

* 3. The act of providing or furnishing with 
necessary requirements ; provision, expense. 

"To live at the finding of other folks. Cdal : 
Luke viii. 

4. (PI.) : The tools and materials which 
some workmen have to furnish in their em- 
ployment. 

II. Law: 

1. The act of returning a verdict or decision 
upon a case. 

2. The verdict or decision of a jury upon 
any case. 

finding-shop, s. A shop where shoe- 
maker's tools are sold. (Amer.) 

Flndon (pron. Fin' In), s. The name of a 
tisliiug village in Aberdeen, Scotland. 

Findon haddock, s. A species of smoke- 
dried haddock, cured at Findon, near Aber- 
deen. 

fin dy, * fin digh, * fun-die, a. [A.S. 
fyndig, findig — weighty.] 

1. Heavy, weighty, fat, rich, well-stocked. 

" A cold May and \ windy. 

Makes the baru fat aud findyf Junius. 

* 2. Eloquent, fluent. 

"Thus hie . . . vrereufundie on speehe.” 

Old Eng. Bomiltes, U. 119. 

fino, * fin, * fyn, * fyne, a. & adv. [Fr. 
fin, from Lat. finitus = well rounded (said of a 
sentence), perfect, properly pa. par. of finio— 
to finish ; Sp., Port.. & Hal. fino ; Dut. fijn ; 
Dan. fiin ; Sw./n; leeL firm.) 

A. As adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Not coarse ; in small grains or particles ; 
as, fine sand or powder. 

2. Thin, small, slender; as, a fine thread, a 
fine line. 

3. Subtle, tenuous, thin. 

” When the eye etaudeth iu the filter medlam. aod 
the object In the grosser, things show greater."— Bacon. 

* 4. Minute, slender, slight 

“'To trust so fine a story."* 

Shakes p. : Much Ado About Xo thing, t L 

5. Refined, pure, free from dross, solid or 
liquid. 

" A lie covered with/yn gold.”— Jfaumtariffe, p. 173. 

6. Keen, thin, smoothly sharp. 

What line chisel 
Could ever yet cut breath ? " 

Siakesp. : Winter’s Tale, v. 3. 

7. Keen, delicate, nice. 

" Great affairs are commonly too rough and stubborn 
to be wrought upon by the fitter edges or points of 
wit"— Bacon. 

8. Made of fine, slender, or delicate materials. 

"Clothed In purple and fine linen.”— Luke xvl. 9. 

* 9. Subtly excogitated, devised, or ima- 
gined. 

’ Whether the scheme has not been pursued so far as 
to draw it into practice, or whether it bo too fine to be 
capable of It, 1 will not determine.’ — Temple. 


10. Nice, delicate, exquisite, refined. 

" Are they not senseless then, that think the sool 
Nought but a fine perfection of the sense ? " 

Davies . On the flout. 

] 1. Elegant, beautiful or refined in thought, 
expression, or language. 

*’ The nicest and most delicate touches of satire con- 
sist in fine raif«v.*y.*’ — Dryth-n: Juvtnal. (Dedic.) 

12. Elegant, refined in manners ; dignified, 
accomplished. 

“ Ho wm not only the finest gentleman of his tlnia, 
but one of the finest scholars."— Fel on On the Classio «. 

13. Grand, haughty, pempous. (Used ironi- 
cally.) 

" The new breed of wits and fine gentlemen never 
opened their mouths without uttering ribaldry of 
which a porter would now be ashamed, —Macaulay: 
Hist. Eng., ch. ill. 

14. Agreeable, pleasant. 

" I often, said she. go out to hear them; we also oft 
times keep them tamo in our house. Ther are very 
fine company for ns when wo are melancholy.*’— Bun- 
yan ; Pilgrims Progress, pt. IL 

15. Noble, admirable, excellent. 

" The noblest minds their virtue prove 
By sympathy, aud love : 

These, these are feelings truly fine." 

Cowper : The Poet, The Oyster, & Sensitive Plant. 

16. Showy, splendid, elegant, striking : as, 
&finc building. 

17. Trim, showy, neat or elegant in dress or 
appearance. 

** My Katharine shall bejlne.” 

Shukesp. : Turning of the Shrew, U. 

18. Free from clouds or rain ; sunshiny. 

“ Sufficient to make prices droop in the face of fine 
weather."— Daily Telegraph, Aug. 27, 1883. 

19. Artful, dexterous. 

** Through his fine handling, nnd his cleanly play. 

He all those royal signs had stoleu away. 

Spenser Mother Hubberds Tale. 1,014. 

20. Sly, subtle, knavish. 

” O for & fine thief I” 

Shukeip. : 1 Henry TV., 11L 8. 

21. Ironically, used in a depreciatory sense ; 
as, You are a fine player. 

" You have made a^ne hand.” 

Shake ^p. ; Henry VIII., y. 4. 

11. Fine Art : Applied to an engraving 
executed in the very best manner. 

" The jin* original of Thomas Howard . . . whenc* 
the print is taken is at Leicester House "—Walpole : 
Anecdotes of Painting, vol. L, ch. iv. 

* B. As adv. : Finely. 

” Admire to hear me speak so fine." 

Swift : Panegyrick on the Dean. 

TT (1) Crabb thus discriminates between 
fine, delicate, and nice: “ Fine, in the natural 
sense, denotes smallness in general. Dtlicate 
denotes a degree of fineness that ia agreeable 
to the taste. Thread is said to be fine as op- 
posed to ths coarse and thick ; silk is said to 
be delicate , when to fineness of texture it adds 
softness. The texture of a spider's web is re- 
markable for its fineness; that of the ermine's 
fur is remarkable for its delicacy. In their 
moral application these terms sdrait of the 
sains distinction : the fine approaches either 
to the strong or to the weak *, the delicate is a 
high degree of the fine , as a fine thought, 
which may be lofty, or/ne feeling, which is 
acute and tender, and delicate feeling, which 
exceeds the former in fineness. Delicate is 
aaid of that which is agreeable to the sense 
and the taste ; nice to what is agreeable to the 
appetite : the former is a term of refinement ; 
the latter of epicurism and sensual indulgence. 
The delicate atfords pleasure only to those 
whose thoughts and desires are purified from 
what is gross ; t he nice affords pleasure to the 
young, the ignorant, and the sensual : thus deli- 
cate food, delicate colours, delicate shapes and 
forms are always acceptable to the cultivated ; 
a meal, a show, a colour, and the like will be 
nice to a child, which suits its appetite, or 
meets its fancy. ... A person may be said 
to have a delicate ear in music, whose ear is 
offended with the smallest discordance ; he 
may be said to have a nice taste or judgment 
in music, who scientifically discriminates the 
beauties and defects of different pieces. A 
person is delicate in Ins choice who is guided 
by taste aud feeling ; he is nice in his choice, 
who adheres to a strict rule. A point in ques- 
tion may be either nice or delicate : it is deli- 
cate as it is likely to touch the tender feelings 
of any party ; it is nice as it involves contrary 
interests, and becomes difficult of determina- 
tion.” (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between fine and 
beautiful, sea Beautiful. 
fine arch, s. 

Glass : The smaller fritting-fumace of 4 
glass-house. 
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fine— finesse 


fine cut, t. Shredded tobacco prepared 
fur chewing. 

fine drawn, a. 

1. Lit. : Drawn out to a great degree of 
tenuity or fineness. 

2. Fig. : Drawn out with too much suhtlety ; 
farfetched. 

fine grained, a. Having a fine grain. 

fine nail, s. A name used in some trades 
to distinguish a relatively thin from a coarse 
nail, such as a feueing nail or clout. A 
finishing nail. 

* fine-nosed, a. Fastidious, delicate. 

•'The uiouks tliemselve* were too fine- noted to 
dabble In tan-fiiti*.” — Fuller ; Ch, Hut., Vl. il. 1. 

* fine-spoken, a. Using fine language or 
phrases. 

"We did not imagine that thlsjifMe-ipofceTi man had 
been he."— Banyan : Pilgrim's Progress, pt i. 

fine spun, a. Drawn or spun out to 
minuteness ; hence, over-reliued or elaborate. 

fine-stuff, s. 

Build . : Lump lime slaked to a paste with a 
moderate volume of water, afterwards diluted 
to the consistency of cream, and left to harden 
by evaporation to the required consistency 
for working over a floating-coat of coarse* 
stuff. 

fine, * fin, * fyn, fyne, s. [Lat. finis = (1) 
an end, (2) a tine.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

* 1. An end, finish, or conclusion. [In 
fine.) 

" This holt bodl was forth I bore with gret honour fttte 
fine." St. Kettelm, 8*1. 

* 2. The end of life ; death. 

" Krist us yeue wel god fyn.” Havelok, 22. 

* 3. The end or upshot of any business ; the 
result. 

" Thejtfn* Is I will live a Wchrlor." 

Shakesp. : Much Ado About Nothing, i. 1. 

4. The payment of a sum of money imposed 
upon a person as a punishment for any offence ; 
a pecuniary penalty ; a mulct. 

" raying a lusty fine."—Strype : Memorial* ; Henry 
Till. (an. 1532). 

* 5. Any penalty. 

" Paying the fine of rated treachery.* 

Shakesp. . King John, v. 4. 

* 6. The money or other thing paid for a 
privilege, exemption, &c. 

" Ease, health, and life for this they must resign : 
Uusure the teuure, but how vast the fine t" 

Pope ; Temple of Fame . 508. 

II. Law: 

I. In the same sense as I. 4. 

* 2. In feudal law a final agreement between 
persons concerning lands or rents, or between 
the lord and his vassal, prescribing the con- 
ditions on which the latter shall hold his 
lands. 

" A fine, which was till quite recently a very usual 
method of transferring an estate of freehold, was 
neither more or less than an amicable agreement of a 
suit, actual or fictitious, by leave of th# king or his 
justices, whereby the lauds which were the subject of 
the action became, or were acknowledged to be, the 
right of oue of the parties."— Black* tone: Comment., 
bk. ii.. cfa. 18. 

* 3. A sum of money paid hy a tenant on 
entering into possession, ur for admission to a 
copyhold ; also, a sum paid for the renewal of 
a lease. 

" Some landlords, instead of raising the reut, take a 
fine for the renewal of the lease." — Smith : Wealth of 
Motion*, bk. v., ch. iL 

% Crabb thus discriminates between fine, 
forfeiture , mulct, and penalty: *' The fine and 
mulct are always pecuniary ; tha penalty may 
be pecuniary ; a forfeiture consists of any 
personal property : the fine and mulct are im- 
posed ; the penalty is inflicted or incurred ; 
tb o> forfeiture is incurred. Tha violation of a 
rule or law ia attended with a fine or mulct, 
but the former is a term of general usa ; the 
latter is rather a technical term in law : a 
criminal offence incurs a penalty; negligence 
of duty occasions the forfeiture.” ( Crabb ; Eng. 
Synon.) 

^ (1) Fine of alienation : A fine or sum of 
money paid to the lord by a tenant, whenever 
lie had occasion to alienate, or make over his 
land to another. 

" For, when everything crime In process of time to be 
honght and sold, the lords would not grant a licence to 
their tenant, to alien, without a fine being paid."— 
Blackstone . Comment., bk. il., ch, 8. 

(2) Fine of lands: (Fine, s, II. 2], 


(3) In fine : In conclusion, in short, finally ; 
to sum up. 

" In fine, deliver* uie to (111 the time, 

Herself u>o»t chastely absent" 

Shake tp. : A Wl U'cli That End * lit. 7. 

* fine (I), fyn, * fyne (I), * fynen, v.t. 

[Fine, «. O. IT. afincr, affiner ; bp .ajuuir; 
Fort, affinor; Ital. affinare ; il. li. Ger. final ; 
loci, fino.] 

1. To refine, to purify. 

•• The fire . . . Sal cum byfore Crist** commynj?, 

That the gude men sal than clenseu and fine.' 

11 am pole; Pricke of Conscience, 4,911. 

2. To make less coarse. 

" It fine* the graas, but makes it short though thick." 
— Mortimer : Husbandry. 

3. To free from impurities ; to make clear 
or transparent. 

" It Is good also for fuel, not to omit the sluivings of 
it for the fin ing of wine. — Mortimer . Husbandry. 

4. To embellish, to decorate. 

" To fine hi* title with some shews of truth." 

Shakesp. : Ileury l'., L 2. 

5. To change or cause to pass gradually and 
imperceptibly from one state or condition to 
another. 

How they fined them selves 
With a gradual conscience to a perfoct night." 

U rounit ng. ( <1 ebster. ) 

fine (2), fyne (2), v.i. fc t. [O. Fr. finer ; Fr. 
finir ; Sp. & Port . finar ; ItaL finare.) 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To cease, to leave off. 

" Ffoure lam pis all of gold fyne 
Ffild up with fyre that fynet not to bren.* 

Destruction of Troy, 8,808 

2, To cease to exist, to come to an end, to 
fiuish one's course, 

" Erly In this world fyne.” Alisaunder, 7,807. 

* 3. To pay a fine. 

" What poet ever fined for sheri (T. or who 
By rhymes and verse did ever lord mayor grow V* 
Oldham ; A Satire. 

B, Transitive: 

* I. To bring to an end or conclusion ; to 
finish, to eud. 

" Thy werro for to hende and fine.’ 

Seven Sages, 2,857. 

2. To impose a pecuniary penalty upon ; to 
set a fine upon ; to punish by fine ; to mulct. 

" He vtns fined In four hundred pounds. Burnet : 
Hut. Deformation (an. 1534). 

* 3. To fix as the amount of fine or ransom 
to be paid. 

" I have/fned these bouea of mine for ransom." 

Shakesp. : Henry I'., It. J. 

fine" draw, t\i. [Eng. fine, and draw.) To 
sew up a rent with so much nicety that it is 
uot perceived. 

" It was in my best pair of kerseymeres, but thanks 
to the skilful little seamstress, 1 gut themyjncdrairn." 
— Marry at ; Peter Simple. [Latham. | 

fine'-draw-er, s. [Eng. fine, and drawer,] 
One who sews up reuts by liuedrawing. 

fine'-draw-ing, '$. [Eng. fine, and drawing .] 

1. The art or act of sewing up rents with 
such skill that they are rendered imperceptible. 

2. A finishing process with cloth, in which it 
is subjected to a strong light, while all faulty 
parts or breaks in the fabric are closed by sound, 
yarn introduced by a needle. 

* fl-neer (1), r.i. [Etym. doubtful.] To get 
goods made up in a way unsuitable for any 
other purchaser, and then refuse to take them 
except on credit. ( Qgilvie .) 

* fi neer' (2), v.f. [Veneer.] To veneer. 

* fine- fin - gered, * fine - fyngred, a. 

[Eng. fine, finger ; -ed.) 

1 . Skilful, dexterous, 

" The most finefingered workman on the ground," 
Sj.<enser. 

2. Nice, delicate ; needing careful handling. 

"A delicate, finefyngred matter."— Cdal : Tim. iv. 

* flne'-Iess, a. [Eng. fine, s. ; - less .] With- 
out end ; eudleas, boundless. 

" Riches find eta is as poor jus winter 
To him that ever fears he shall be poor " 

Shakesp. : Othello, iff. 3. 

f Ine'-Iy, * fin liche, fyn-liche, * fyne- 

ly, adv. [Eng .fine; -ly.) 

1. In minute parts. 

" Such and so finely bolted didst thon seem." 

Shakesp. ; Henry I’,, ii. 2. 

2. Keenly, sharply. 

"Get you black lead, sharpened finely." — Peacham: 
On Drawing 

3. Admirably, neatly, beautifully, elegantly. 


4. Delicately, not coarsely : as, cloth finely 
woven. 

5. With skill or art. 

"All the heads are finely executed.”— Walpole: 
Anecdote* of Painting, vol. I„ ch. iv. 

0. With neatness or elegance of lauguage or 
expression. 

" Plutarch says very finely tint a man should no 
allow tuuuMjlf to hate eveu hi* eueuile*."— Addison. 

7. Adroitly, cleverly, dexterously. 

" We will turn it /l nely olt" 

Shakesp. ; Love* Labou r i Lott, r. Q 

8. Nicely ; so as to please. 

* A tripe /Suety broiled.” 

Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, Iv. J. 

9. Used ironically in a depreciatory sense . 
as, He managed the business finely. 

finely checkered, a. Neatly or prettily 

adorned with various colours. 

*• The finely-checkered duck, before her train. 

Bows garrulous." Thomson : Sjrring, 777, 778. 

fine'-ness, * fyne nesse, a. [Eng. fine; 
-ness; Fr.jinesse,] [Finesse,] 

1. 'i'he quality or state of being fine or in 
fine particles. 

2. Keenness, sharpness ; as, the fineness of 
the edge of a razor or of the point of a peucil. 

3. Elegance, beauty, delicacy, neatness. 

4. Delicacy of texture or workmanship; 
freedom from coarseness. 

"I therefor* must beg you to procure me some 
Irish linen . . . much about the name fineness.' — 
Chesterfield : MUcell., vol. iv., lett. 09. 

5. Show, splendour. 

" The fineness of clothes destroy* the ease. ’—Afore 
Decay of Piety. 

6. Neatness or elegance of language or ex- 
pression. 

* 7. Subtlety, artfulness, ingenuity, dex- 
terity, finesse. 

** You'll mural) with your fineness 

Ben J union ; The Devil is an At t. iil. L 

8. Purity; freedom from dross, impurity, 
or base mixtures. 

9. The quantity of pure metal in an alloy 
expressed in 1,000 parts ; as, The fineness of 
United States coin is 900, the other 100 being 
alloy. 

“The ancient* were careful to coin their money in 
due weight and fineness."— .4 rbuth not; On Coins. 

10. Clearness or brightness (applied to tha 
weather) ; as, the fineness of the season. 

*fln -er (1), a. [Eng. fine (1), v. ; -er.) One 
who refiues or purities metals ; a refiner. 

"Take away the dross from the silver, aud thrra 
ah all come forth a vessel for the finer."— Prov. xxv. 4. 

* fin' er (2), s. [Eng. fine (2), v. ; -er.] One 
who fines or mulcts another in a pecuniary 
penalty. 

fin -er-y (1), s. [Eng. fine, a. ; - ry .] 

* 1. The quality of being fine, grand, showy, 
or splendid ; showiness, splendour, fineness. 

" Don’t chose your place of study by Che finery of the 
prospects.”— Watt*. 

2. Fine clothes, ornaments, decorations, 
&e. ; showy dress. 

"Tapestry mid arras hung from the windows of tboea 
who could afford to exhibit such finery,"— Macaulay : 
Hist. Buy., ch. X1L 

fin '-er-y (2). s. [Eng. fine (1), v. ; -ry.) 

Iron-works: A species of forge- hearth in 
which grey cast-iron is smelted by fuel and 
blast, and from which it is ran into iron 
troughs for sudden congelation. The result 
is a finer quality of cast-iron of whiter colour, 
which is aubsequently puddled and made 
malleable. 

fi nesse’, s. [Fr. ; \Ia\. finezsa : Sp../in£za = 

fineness. J 

L Ordinary Language: 

* 1. Fineness. 

“With great sleygbt and/.$m<*Meof wytte Brende : 
Quintus Curtius, fo. a 

2. An artifice, stratagem, or subtle contri- 
vance to gain an end. 

“This ia the artificial est piece of finesse to peiawade 
men to be slaves."— Milton : Eikonoklastes 

3. Skill, art, dexterity. 

" But be (hla musical finesse was auch, 

No nice his ear, so delicate his touch! 

Made poetry ft mere mech.au ic art” 

Cowper : Table Talk, 652-4. 

11. Whist : The act of trying to win a trick 
with a lower card than is in yonr opponent’s 
hand, while a higher card Is in your own 
hand. 


fate, fdt. fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot,, 
or. wore, W9if, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite* eur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, 00 — e ; ey = a. qu~ kw. 


fl-nesse', v.i. & t. (Finesse, s.) 

A. Intransitive: 

1. Ord. Lung. : To make use of finesses or 
artifices to gain an end. 

" II they were not his own by finetring Mid trick." 

GuUUmith : Retaliation. 

2. Whist: To try to win a trick with a 
lower card than is in your opponent's hand, 
while you have a higher card in your own 
hand. 

B. Trans. : To finesse with : as, To finesse a 
king, a queen, &c. 

fine' still, v.t. (Eng. fine, and still, a.] To 
distil, as spirits, from molasses, treacle, or 
some preparation of saccharine matter. 

fine-still-er, s. (Eng. finestill; - er .] One 
who distils spirits from molasses, treacle, &c. 

fine'-still-ing, s. (Eng .finestill; -ing.] The 
act. or process of distilling spirits from mo- 
lasses, treacle, &c. 

fin ew (ew as u)» $. [Fenowed.] The state 
or quality of being mouldy. 

* fm'-gent, a. [Lat .fingens, pr. par. of Jingo 
= to make, to feign.] Forming, fashioning. 

" Man la the most fingent, plastic of creatures."— 
Carlyls: French Revolution, pt. i., bk, i., ch. ii. 

fin -ger, * fen-ger, * fln-gre, * fyn-ger, 
* fjrn-gre, * vin-gre, s. [A .s. finger; 
cogo. with Dnt. vingcr ; i cel .fingr; Dan. &Sw. 
finger ; Goth. Jiggrs; Ger. finger; O. H. Ger. 
fingar. Probably from the same root as Jang 
(q.v.)]. 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) One of tha flexible members of the hand 
by which men catch and hold ; a digit. 

" His finger* held tbe pen." 

Vowper : Lost of the Royai George. 

(2) Anything resembling or serving the pur- 
pose of a tinger; an index. 

(3) A small measure ; the width of a finger. 
" One of these bows with a little arrow did pierco 

through a piece of steel three Jlngert thick." — Wilkin* : 
Alatkvmutical Alagick- 

(4) The hand, tha instrument of work or art. 

"Lay to your finger*; help to hear this away."— 
Shaketp. : Tcmpv.it, iv. 

2. Fig. : A very little distance or extent. 

II. Technically : 

1. Music: Ability or skill in playing on a 
keyed instrument. 

" w bat a finger l cried Mrs, Ponto."— Thackeray: 

Book Of Snob*. cu. XXV. 

2. Machinery : 

(1) A small projecting rod or wire, which is 
brought into contact with an object to effect 
or restrain a motion. Known as a gripper in 
priiiting-maehiuery. 

(2) One of a tow of similar projections, as 
the finger of a rake. Sometimes synonymous 
with tooth. 

3. Husbandry : One of the projecting pieces 
on the tinger-bar of a harvester, withiu and 
against which the knives play, (Finger- bar.] 

If (1) To have o finger in : To be concerned 
or mixed up in. 

(2) To have at one's fingers' ends: To know 
perfectly ; to be perfectly familiar with. 

(3) To arrive at one's fingers' ends: To be 
brought to great poverty. 

(4) Purple fingers: 

Dot. : Digitalis purpurea . 

(5) Fingers-and- thumbs ; 

Dot. : Lotus corniculatus. 

(fi) Finger $-and- toes : 

Bat.: (1) Lotus corniculatus ; (2) (Einoer- 

AND-TOE]. 

finger-alphabet, s. Certain motions or 
positions of the fingers answering to letters of 
the alphabet, Liy means of which the deaf and 
dumb are enabled to communicate with others. 

finger-and-toc, s. A popular name for 
Dactylorliiza, a disease in turnips. 

" The diseases of turnips are somewhat difficult to 
cope with. Nou-aelectiou of bulbs for Beed conduces 
I to both anbury and Ji nger-and-toe." — Smithson : Useful 
Book for Farmers , p. 36. 

finger-bar, 5. 

Agric. ; The bar of a reaping or mowing 
machine, whose front edge has projecting 
lingers, called guards, through whose hori- 
zontal slots the serrated knife reciprocates. 


finesse— finicality 


finger board, s. 

Music : 

1. Tbe flat or slightly rounded piece of wood 
attached to the neck of instruments of tho 
violin and guitar class, on to which the strings 
are pressed when stopped by the fingers. 

2. A manual or keyboard (Stainer £ Barrett.) 

finger bowl, s. a finger-glass (q.v.). 

finger-fed, adj. Nicely brought up ; 
pampered. 

finger-fern, s. 

Bot. : Asplenium Ceterach. 

finger-flower, a. 

Bot. : Digitalis purpurea. ( Britten £ Hol- 
land.) 

finger-glass, s. A glass or howl in which 
to rinse the fingers after dinner or dessert. 

flnger-grass, s. 

Bot. : A name given to Digitaria, a genus of 
grasses, two of which, Cock’s-foot finger-grass 
and Smooth finger-grass, are British. 

finger-grip, a. 

Well-boring : A tool for recovering rods or 
tools dropped into a bored shaft. It consists 
of a rod having a foot, which is twisted around 
so as to penetrate beneath the object, and 
enable it to be lifted and withdrawn. 

finger-nut, s. 

Mach. : A nut with wings to afford a hold ; 
a hutterfly-uut. 

finger-organ, s. 

Music : An organ played with the fingers, as 
distinguished from a barrel orgau. 

finger-parted, a. 

Bot. : llaving five lobes resembling the 
fingers or the human hand. (Paxton.) 

finger-plate, 5. A plate on the side of 
a door, near the edge, to keep finger-marks 
from the paint. 

finger-post, s. A sign -post set up 
generally where roads cross or divide, to point 
out the direction to certain places. Such posts 
frequently have a baud aud linger poiutiug in 
the proper directioo. 

finger-root, s. 

Bot . ; Digitalis purpurea. 

finger-shell, s. A marine ahell resem- 
bling a finger. 

finger-stall, s. A cover of leather, &c., 
worn as a protection on the finger when sore 
or cut. 

finger-stone, s. A fossil resembling an 
arrow. 

fin'-ger, v.t. & i. (Finger, s.] 

A. Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Languoge : 

1. To touch with the finger ; to handle. 

2. To toy, to meddle or interfere with. 

" Oo, get you gone, and let the papers lie ; 

You would he fingering them to anger me." 

Shake.* p. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, L 2. 

3. To touch thievishly ; to pilfer, to pur- 
loin. 

“The king was slyly fingered, from the deck." 

Shakesp. : a Henry VI,, v. 1. 

4. To perform with the fingers ; as, a deli- 
cate piece of work. 

IL Music: 

1. To play on an instrument with the 
fingers. 

2. To indicate by numbers or marks written 
over or under the notes to which they refer, 
with which fingers they are to he played ; as, 
To finger a piece of music. 

B. Intransitive : 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : To purloin, to pilfer. 

"A fingering slave." Wordsworth : Poet's Epitaph. 

2. Music: To make use of the fingers in 
playing on an instrument. (Fingering, il. 1.] 

fm-gered, pa. par., & a. [Finger, v.J 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

I. Ord. Lang. : llaving fingers. 
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IL Technically: 

1. Iiot.: Having five lobes digitate, the same 
as palmate, but with the segments narrower 
ami less spreading. 

2. Music: 

(1) Touched or played with the fingers ; as, 
a keyed, stringed, or holed instrument. 

(2) Produced by the pressure of the finger 
on a particular key, string, or hole. 

(3) Marked with figures to indicate with 
what finger each note is to be played. 

fin' ger-er, s. [Eng. finger; -er.) One wlic 
lingers ; a pilferer ; a purloiner ; a thief. 

fin'-ger mg, * fyn-gur-yng, pr. par., a., 
k s. (Finger, v.\ 

A. k B. As pr. par. £ parlicip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

L Ord. Lang . ; The act of touching with 
the fingers. 

" Qua that ie covetous Is not so highly pleased w ith 
the mere eight And fingering of money .'—Grew: Co*- 
mologta Hacra, 

2. Delicate work done with the fingers. 

3. A thick, loose, woollen yarn used for 
knitting stockings and the like. 

II. Technically: 

1. Music: 

(1) The act of placing and using the fingers 
properly in performing upon a musical in- 
strument ; the management of the fingers in 
playing upon a keyed, string, or holed instru- 
ment. 

"Come on, tune: If you can penetrate her with 
your fingering, so." — Shakesp. : Cymheline, ii. 3. 

(2) The indicating with figures written over 
or under the notes to which they reter with 
what linger each is to be played. 

2. Spinning: Worsted spun of combed wool 
on the small wheel ; as distinguished from 
wheelin, which is worsted spun on the large 
wheel from wool not combed, but merely 
carded. 

f lri'-ger-lirig, * fin-ger-Iyng, * lyn-gyr- 
Iynge, s. (Eng. finger , and dirnin. sutf 
-ling.] 

1. The finger of a glove ; a finger-stall. 

" Fyngyrlyngc of a glove. Digitabulum ." — Prompt 
Parv. 

2. The young of the salmon. (Provincial ) 

fin -gle fari-gle s. [A reduplication of 
Jangle (q.v.).] A trifle. 

"We agree in nothing hut to wrangle 
About the slightest finglefanglcf r 

Butler: Hudtbras, pt. iiL, c iii, 

fm'-grom^, s. (Etym. doubtful ; perhaps 
connected with fingering , C. 11. 2.] A kind 
of woollen cloth made in Aberdeenshire, de- 
nominated, as it would seem, from the quality 
of the worsted of which it is wrought. 

"In the beginning of this century, the woollen 
manufactures of Aberdeenshire were chiefly coarse 
slight cloths, called plaidens aud fingronu "— Statist. 
Acc. ( Aberd xix. 203. 

fin'-i-al, s. (Lat. finis = an end ; finio = to 
finish. *J 

Arch. : A pointed ornament or pinnacle 
surmounting the apex of a Gothic gable. It 
is properly confined to the bunch of foliage 
which terminates a pinnacle, canopy, pedi- 
ment, &e. 

* fin' ie, * f ln'-ick, a. (Finical.] The same 
as Finical (q.v.). 

fin'-i-cal, a. [From fine, a. (q.v.),] Affect- 
ing great nicety or delicacy ; over-nice ; fas- 
tidious ; particular; crotcfietty ; foppish. 

" Be not too finical but yet be clean, 

And wear well -fashioned clothes hke other men." 

Lrryden : Otid; Art of Love. 

*] Crabh thus discriminates between finical, 
spruce, and Joppish: “These epithets are ap- 
plied to such as attempt at finery hy improper 
means. The finical is insignificantly fine ; the 
spruce is laboriously aud artfully fine; tlic 
Joppish is fantastically and affectedly fine. 
The finical is said mostly of manners and 
speech ; the spruce is said of the dress ; the 
Joppish of dress aud manners." (Crabb. : Buy 
Synon.) 

fin I-cal-i-ty, s. [Eng .finical; -ity.] 

1. The quality or state of being finical, 
finicalness. 

2. Anything finical. 


boil, bo^; poilt, jtStVl; cat, sell, chorus, chin, ben<?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as: expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = f. 
-aian, -tian = ah an. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -gion = zhun. -tious, -sious, -eious = shus. -blc, -die, &c. ^ bel, dgL 
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fin' 1 cal ly, adv. [Eng. finical ; -l y.] In a 
finical, lastidimis, or foppish manner. 

fin l-cal-ncss, s. ( Eng. finical ; -«*«.] The 
quality* or state of being finical; over- nicety 
or fastidiousness in dress or manners ; fop- 
pishness. 

M CJ ray's finlcalne** nl>out expression was excewlve." 
—Hull : Modern English, p, 123, 

> f In' ick, a. [Finic.] 

f In-ick-ing, a. (Eng. finick ; -ing.) Fiuical. 

"Notes on the elegant if some w hut finicking style of 
the Adams."— Athenaruin, July 8, 1882. 

fi nif’ tc, s. [Lat. finis = an end ; facio = 
to make.) That which finishes, limits, or 
concludes ; a limiting element or quality. 
(Coleridge.) 

* fla l fy, v.t. [Eng. fine, a. ; Lat. facio (pass. 
fio) = to make.] To make fine ; to adorn. 

•' Hath so pared and flnified them [hi* feet)”— 
J<mton. < HV6*fer.) 

* fin -l-kin, u. [Finickino.] 
fin -i-kln, $. [Finnikin.] 

* fin Ing <1), * fyn - yng, *. [Fine (2), v .] 

An end, an ending. 

•*Ood geve alls good fynyng " Alisaunder, 8,015. 

fin -ing (2), pr. jar., a., & s. [Fink( 1), t».] 

A. A B. As pr- T*ir- particip. culj. : (See 
the verb), 

C, As sii&sfanriw .* 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The net or process of refining or purify- 
ing ; specifically, the clarifying of wines, malt 
liquors, Aic. 

2. The preparation, generally a solution of 
gelatine or isinglas3, used to fine or clarify 
liquors As the isinglass or albumen subsides 
in the liquor, it carries down the particles 
mechanically suspended therein. 

II. Technically: 

Metal. : The treatment of metal to remove 
impurities and foreign matteis, as the fining 
(refining) of cast-iron to convert it to malle- 
able iron by the removal of the carbon, Ac. 

fining-forge, s. 

Metal. : An open hearth with a blast, by 
which iron is freed of impurities or foreign 
matters. Cast-iron is thus rendered malleable. 

fining Pot, s. 

Metal . ; A crucible in which metals are re- 
fined. 

fining-roller, s. 

Paper-making : A cylindrical wire -cloth 
sieve in the paper-making machine, which 
allows the finely-ground stuff to pass, but 
restrains the coarse fihre3 and knots. 

fin ~ Is, s. [Lat.] The end, finish, or conclu- 
sion. The word is sometimes placed at the end 
of a book. 

fln-Ish, * fin-isoh en, * tyn-isshe, v.t. & 
t. [O. Fr. finiss, base of finissant, pr. par. of 
finir = to finish ; Lat. ^uio, from finis — au 
end.] 

A. Transitiw : 

1. To bring to an end ; to complete. 

“For which of you intending to build a tower 
kltteth uot down first sad eouuteth the cost, whether 
he have sufficient to finish it?'*— Luke xiv 28. 

2. To arrive at the end of : as. To finish a 
journey. 

♦ 3. To make complete ; to fill up ; to com- 
plete. 

•‘How many day* will/fufeA up the year? * 

Shakes p. : 3 Henry 17., li a 

4. To make perfect or complete. 

"A poet uses episodes; hut episodes, taken sepa- 
rately. Jinith nothing. "—Broo me On the Odyssey. 

5. To perfect ; to elaborate ; to bring to a 
high state of excellence ; to polish. 

** A faultless sonnet, fi nished thus, would be 
Worth tedious volumes of loose poetry." 

hryden : A rt of Poetry. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To come to an end or completion ; to 
terminate ; to expire. 

'* Ills days may finish e'er that hapless time." 

Shake sp. ■ ,1i tbu hike It. v A 

2. To make or come to an end of anything ; 
to reach the end. 

•'Havoek. who finished half a length lu the reitr of 
Shrewsbury, was third."— Standard. Juue 2S. 1883. 


*J For the dilferenrc lietween to finish ami 
to close, see Close ; for that between to finish 
and to complete, see Complete. 

fin ish, 3. (Finish, v ] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of finishing. 

2. The last toucli to a work, whereby it is 
brought to completion and excellence ; care- 
ful elaboration ; polish. 

II. Technically : 

1. Art: The last touches applied to a picture 
or other work of art. It always constitutes 
the difference between excellence and medioc- 
rity. Small pictures require the most, careful 
finish, but in large ones too much attention to 
high finish detracts from the boldness and 
vigour demanded by works on a large scale. 

2. Build. : The last raw coat of plaster on a 
wall. 

3. Pacing : The very last part or end of a 
race, when the competitors arc close to the 
winning-post. 

“Lady Auckland, getting the best of A good finish, 
won cleverly by a neck ."Sjtorlhig life, Aug 28, 1883. 

f m' ished, pa. par. A a [Finish,??.] 

A. As pa. jar. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Brought to an end or completion ; com- 
pleted, ended, terminated. 

2. Brought to a high degree of excellence ; 
carefully elaborated, or perfected. 

"Whal finished Agriculture kDowi* 

Thomson . Castle qf Indolence, 11 18, 

U For the difference hetween finished and 
complete, see Complete. 

fin ish er, s. [Eng .finish; -er.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. One who brings to a completion or end ; 
a termmater ; an ender. 

"The one a defender of his InnoceDcy, the others 
finisher of all his troubles.”— H&jker. 

2. A performer ; one who carries out or 
completes. 

" lie that of greatest works is finisher. 

Oft does them by the weakest minister * 
Sliuketp. Alt’s Well That Ends Well. ii. 1. 

3. Ooe who perfects or completes; a per- 
fects r. 

"Jesus the author and finisher of our faith "—Heb. 
aii. 2. 

4. Anything which gives a finishing touch 
to, or settles anything. ( Colloquial .) 

II. Technically : 

1. Carding : The final carding-machine, 
which perfects the fleece or delivers the sliver, 
as distinguished from the prior machine, 
known as the breaker, A finishing-card. 

2. Paper-making : The second beating-en- 
gine, or half-stuff engine, which operates upon 
the partially-worked rags that have been pre- 
viously reduced in the stuff-engioe and then 
bleached. 

finisher’s press, s. 

Book-binding ; A small press, like a cutting- 
press, used by the finisher, who does the or- 
namental work on the cover. 

fin -Ish Ing, * fin ish yng, pr. par., o., & 
s. [Finish, t\] 

A. <V B. As pr. par. £ jiarticip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ord. Lang. : The act or process of bring- 
ing to an end or completion ; the act of com- 
pleting or perfecting ; finish. 

" A certayne toofe or imtrmuent towards the finith- 
yng of his worke.*'— fisher : On Prayer. 

II. Technically : 

1. Bookbinding : The ornamental work on a 
book after it is sintplv covered with leather or 
cloth, which is known as forwarding. 

2. Engraving ; The work of the graver, dry- 
point, and machine-ruler upon an etched plate. 

finishing card, s. A machine in which 
the prnress of carding is repeated. The ma- 
chine which first opciates upon the material 
ia known as the breaker-card. 

finishing-eoat, s. 

Plastering : The third coat on the better 
style of work. For painting, it consists of 
the best stuff, and is called stucco. For 
paper, it consists of the same as the previous 
coat, and is callcil setting. 


finishing hammer, s. The last imn- 
mei UM-d by the gold-beater. The senes is 
a« follows:- The Hat or enlarging hammei ; 
the eoiuiiiencmg-haimner ; the ^pleading ham- 
mer; the finishing-hammer. The latter has a 
face four inches in diameter, and more convex 
in form than the faces of the other hammers ; 
the weight of the finishing hammer is thirteen 
or fourteen pounds. [Gold- ueati nil] 

finishing rolls, s. pi. A second aet of 
rolls in a rolling-mill. The first set ia the 
roughing- rolls, which operate on the bloom 
from the tilt-hammer or squeezer, and reduce 
it to bar form. This is then cut up, pile t, 
reheated, and taken to the tinishmg-roli-. 
which make it into bar or rod iron. The re- 
heating purities, and the second rolling im- 
proves tlie tenacity by the repetition of the 
drawing. The finishing-rolla run at a speed 
two or three times greater than the rongbing- 
rolls, according to tuze. 

fi nltc, q. [Lat. finitus, pa. par. of^nio = to 
finish ; finis = an end.] 

L Ord. Lang.: Having limits or bounds; 
limited, bounded ; opposed to infinite. 

** As ii a finite u infers tAiitl lug knew." 

WhAt the Almighty could or could not do." 

ttyrom : Redemption of M unkind. 

2. Cram. : Applied to those moods of a verb 
which are limited by number and person, a* 
the indicative, subjunctive, imperative. 

’fi'-nite less, a. [Eng finite ; -fcss.J With- 
out bounds or limits ; unlimited, infinite. 

“It i» ridiculous unto reasou, and fin it dess ai their 
desires . "—Browne Vulgar £r roars. 

fl -mte-ly, adv. lEng.Jinife; -ly.) In a finite 
manner or degree ; to a certain deglee only ; 
within limits. 

*’ AU their excellencies cau make them but Anuely 
distant from Mxf—StiUingjteet . Sermons. 

fl' nite-ness, s. [Eng. finite; -r;«ss.] The 
quality of being Suite or limited ; limitation, 
or confinement within certain bounds. 

*’ By reason of the finiteness of our understanding*, 
which cannot conceive of ah infinite being. — on*«- 
ridgt : sermons, voL lii., *er. 115. 

* fi ni tion, s. [ Lat. finitus, pa. par offi nio.] 
An ending, a conclusion. 

•* Essential relation finition.’ — Jer. Taylor, i.eod 

Presence. $ II. 

* fin I tude, s. [Eog. finit(e), and suff -Wr.] 
The state of being finite; finiteoess ; liiniia- 
tion. 

*' Finitude, applied to natural or created things, im- 
port* the proportions of the several degrees uf abac 
tion*, or proj>erliea of these things.” — C/iey»ie. 

fifi -kle, * fyn kle, s. [A corrupt. <>f Lat. 
fceniculum.] Fennel (q.v.). 

Fin land-er, s. [Eng. Finland; -er.) a 
Dative of Finland. 

fin - less, Q. [Eog. fin; -kss.] Destitute of 
or wanting fins. 

M Wingless, he could not fly : Unless he could not 
■wiui," — Athenetum, Oct. 28, 1882. 

fin like, a. [Eng. fin; -like.] Like or re- 
sembliug a fin ; made in form or imitation of 
a fin. 

" Pin like o*ra did spread from either sidt'* 

Dryden Annus Slirabihs clviL 

Finn, s. [A contr. of Finlander.] A Fin- 
lander; a native of Finland. 

fin -nac, * fin-nack, * fin noc, * fin ner, 

s. [Prob. from Gael, feannog = a whiting.] 
A white trout, a variety of the Salmnfario. 
Dr. Eiiaw, in his General Zoology, giv^s the 
Phinoc of Scotland, as a distinct species, by 
the name of Salmo Phinoc, or Whiting Salmon. 
It i 3 asserted that the fry of this fish have 
never been seen by the most experienced 
anglers or salmon -fishers. 

" Finnacs are a species of fish in colour and shape 
like a salmon. They weigh from 2 lb. to 4 lh. Whjtc 
trouts are of a less size, but of a whiter colour. They 
arc supposed to l>e two species of sea- trouts." — P. 
Birme E gin. Statist, dec., IX. 156, N. 

finned, o. [Eng. fin; -ed.\ 

1. Having fins. 

2. Having broad edges spread out on either 
side. 

"They plough up the turf with a broad finned 
plouglu % — Mortimer Husbandry. 

fin -ner, fin back, s. [For etyrn. see def. L] 

I. Gen. : Any whale which has an adipnse 
fin on its back! The genera Megaptera. Balam- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot* 
or, wore, W 9 lf, work. who. son: mute. cub. cure, unite, cur, rule, fuU; try, Syrian; £3, ce - e; cy = a. qu = kw. 
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©ptera, and Pliysalus have this character. All 
of them belong* to the family Balamidae. 

"Large lean whales are aomet uies atramled in the 
creeks, aud aouietiuiea chased ashore by boats. These 
commonly measure from sixty to ninety feet lu length, 
and are denominated flnnert ." — P. Uiut, Statist. Arc. 
t. 190. 

2. Spec. : The genus Physalus. [1.] 

f in'-nl kin, s. [Prov. Eng. = finical, (ATafcw.)] 
A kind of pigeon, having a crest somewhat 
resembling the mane of a horse. 

f in - nin , s. [A corrupt, of Findon (q.v.).] 
firm in haddock, s. [Findon Haddock] 

Fin'-nlsh, a. & s. [Eng. Finn ; -isft.] 

A, Asad/..* Pertaining or relating to Fin- 
land or the Finns. 

B. As subst. : The language spoken by the 
Finns in north-western Russia and in Livonia. 
It is allied to Turkish aud Hungarian. 

fln'-ny, a. [Eng. yin; -y.] 

1. Furnished with fins ; of the nature of 
fish. 

" Has pierced the stream and roused the Jinny race.*' 
Thornton ; Spring, 392. 

2. Containing or abounding in fish ; as, the 
finny deep. ( Goldsmith .) 

fl-no -chl-o, s. [Ital.yinoccftio.] 

Bot. : Sweet Fennel ( Feeniculum dulce ). 

fin-os, s. [Sp.] 

Comm. : The aecond-best wool from merino 
aheep. 

* fln t pres, of v. [See def.] A contracted 
form for findetk. 

f in'-took, s. [Gael.yiT/TwIac.] The cloudberry 
or knoutberry (Rubus chamcemorus), 

Fl'-on^, s.pl. [Gael./em; pi. feinne ; Ir ,fion t 
fians, f>\. fiona, fionna.] A semi-mythical race 
of warriors of supernatural size, strength, and 
daring in the poems of Ossian. According to 
Skene, they were of the race which inhabited 
Scotland and Ireland before the Scots, and 
Germany before the Germans. According to 
others, they were Irish, and derived their 
name from Fion MacCumbal (Fin MacCoul), 
their leader. [Fenian.] 

fiord (as fyord), s. [Dan. A Norw. ; I cel. 
fiordr.] A long, narrow inlet, bounded by 
high banks or rocks, often opening again into 
the sea, such as are common on the coast of 
Norway. 

fi'-o-rin, 5 . [Ir. fioran, feoirn= a coarse grass.] 
Bot. : Agrostisstolonifera. Sir Joaeph Hooker 
applies the name Fioriu -grass to A. alba , of 
which he makes A. stolonifcra a more stolo- 
niferous state. 

florin-grass, s. 

Bot. : The same as Fi or in (q.v.). 

f l'-o rite, S. [From Santa Flora , in Italy, 
where it is found ; Eng. suff. (Min.) -ite (q.v.).] 
Min. : A variety of opal found in the form 
of translucent to opaque, greyish, whitish, or 
brownish incrustations, and also in globular, 
botryoidal, and atalactitic concretions. It is 
formed from the decomposition of the siliceous 
minerals of volcanic rocks about fumaroles, 
or from the siliceous waters of hot springs. 

fip'-pll, v.i. [Etyrn. doubtful.] To whimper, 
to whine, to act in an unmanly manner. 

" He JippiHt ILk ane faderles foie." 

Peebles to the Play, et xxv. 

f ip' pie, s. [Prob. from hat. fibula = a brooch, 
a clasp.] A stopper. 

** In recorders, which go with a gentle hreath, the 
concave of the pipe, were it not lor the fipple that 
etmiteneth the air much more thau the simple con- 
cave, would yield no sound."— Bacon: Sat. Bitt., § 116. 

fir, *flrre, fyr, * fyrre, s. [AS./nrA, in 
the compound furh-wuder = firwood ; cogn. 
with Dan. fyr; Icel. fura; Sw. furu ; Ger. 
fahre ; Wei. pyr ; Lat. quercus = an oak; 
M. 11. Ger. vorhe.) 

A. As substantive : 

Botany <fc Ordinary Language: 

1. A name popularly given to many coni- 
ferous trees, Pinus, Abies, Larix. (See the 
compounds.) 

2. A name limited by botanists to the true 
genus Abies, which formerly was merged in 
that of Pinus, but now is made distinct. 


3. The wood of the trees mentioned under 
No. 1. 

B. Asadj. : Consisting of fir, derived from 
fir. 

% (1) A hies balsamea is popularly known as 
the Balm of Gilead fir ; A. nigra as the Black 
Spruce fir; A. clanbramliana as the Clan- 
brazil fir; A. Frozen as the Double Balsam 
fir ; A. canadensis as the. Hemlock Spruce lir ; 
A. Ixirix (called by Dccandolle Larix Euro - 
p<m) as the Larch fir; A. excelsa as the 
Norway or Common Spruce fir; A. rubra as 
the Red Spruce fir ; Pinus sylvestris (the only 
fir indigenous to Britain) as the Scotch fir; 
Abies picea as the Silver fir *, and A. alba as 
the White Spruce fir. 

(2) Joint firs : 

Bot. : The name given by Lindley to the 
order Gnetace* (q.v.). 

(S) Stone fir : 

Bot. : A llosorus crispus. It is to this species, 
which ia a fern, that, accordiog to Pratt. 
Southey gives the name. ( Britten & Holland.) 

fir-apple, s. 

Bot : A fir-cone. 

fir bob, s. 

Bot. : A fir-cone. 

fir cone, s. 

Bot. : The strobilus or cone -like fruit of tbe 
fir. [Cone.] 


(7) Anything which provokes or Inflames 
the passions. 

" Wlmt/tr# 1» In my t*an» t Can thlt be true ? 

8taud 1 condeuim-il for pride and f*eom bo mneb.'’ 
Shakesp. : Much Ado About Nothing, lit. L 

(8) Heat, violence. 

** The raging./Jre of fever." 

Shake tp. ; Comedy of Errors, ▼. 

(9) Ardour or violence of temper or passion ; 
heat, passion. 

" I am glad that my weak word* 

Have utruck but thua much show of fire Iron. 

Brutuu." slutketp. : Julius Cassar, 1. 2. 

(10) The passion of love. 

’• Accused of yielding to the luring fire 
Of lawless love." 

Boole : Orlando Furioso, hit. iv. 

(11) Liveliness of imagination ; vigour or 
force of fancy ; force of sentiment or exprea 
sion ; power of genius ; intellectual activity. 

" They have no notion of life and fire In faucy and In 
words, and anything that la Just In grammar and In 
measure, i» good oratory and i>oetry to them ."— Felton : 
On the Classics. 

(12) An eruption or iraposthume : as, St. 
Anthony's fire. 

II. Technically: 

1. Chan. : In the opinion of the ancients 
one of four primary elements of which all 
things were composed, the others being air, 
earth, and water. Not one of the four ( is really 
a simple element. Fire consists of evolved 
heat and light produced by ignition or com- 
bnation. [Flame.] 

2. Milit. : The discharge of fire-arms. 


flr in bond, s. 

Carp. : A name given to lintels, well-plates, 
bond-timbers, and all timbers built in walls. 

fir- moss, 5. 

Bot. : Lycopodium Selago. (Britten <£ Holland.) 

fir rapes, s. pi. 

Bot. : The name given by Lindley to the order 
Monotropaceae (q.v.). 

fir tree, * fir-tre, * fyr-tree, 'fyrr- 
tree, * fyrre-tre, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : The same as Fm, A, 1. or 2. 

2. Scrip. : [Heb. CVQ (berosfi).] Some tree 
belonging to the Coniferous order. It grew on 
Lebanon (Isaiah xxxvii. 24). Its wood was 
used with cedar in Solomon’s Temple (1 Kings 
vi. 15, 84 ; 2 Chron. ii. 8, iii. 5), in ship-build- 
ing (Ezekiel xxvii. 5), and for musical instru- 
ments (2 Sain. vi. 5). Gesenius thinks it was 
the cypresa, but perhaps the Hebrew word 
berosh may have been used as vaguely as the 
English appellation fir. 

fir wood, s. The wood of the fir-tree. 


fire, * fir, * fler, * fur, * fyr, * fyer, * fuyr, 

s. [A.S. fyr; cogn. with Dut. vuur; Icel .fyri; 
Dan. A Sw. fyr; Sw. feuer; Gr. nvp (pur)f\ 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) In the same sense as II. 1. 

" The hush hurued with fire." —Exodus Ul. 2. 

(2) Fuel in a state of combustion : as in a 
furnace, a grate, Ac. 


Aud while the rest, a ruddy quire. 

Were seated round their blazing fire." 

Wordsworth : Oak & the Broom. 


(3) Anything burning. 

•• A little fire is quickly trodden out.” 

Shakesp . ; 3 Henry VI., Iv. 8, 

(4) A conflagration ; the burning, as of a 
house or town. 

" There is another liberality to the citizens, who had 
Buffered damage by a great fire." — A rbuthnot .* On Coins. 


2. Figuratively : 

(1) A state of heat ; glow of warmth. 


" The heavens were all ou fire.’ 

Shakesp. : 1 llenry IV., iii. L 


(2) Anything which seems as if on fire : as 
a star. 

" By the fires of heaven.” 

Shakesp. : Coriolanus, i 4. 

* (S) Torture by burning ; hence, trouble, 
suffering, afflictions. 

Did Shadrach'a zeal my glowing breast inspire. 

To weary tortures, and rejoice in fire." 

Prior : Charity, 7. 8. 


(4) The punishment of the damned. 

"Depart, ye cursed, luto everlastlng/Sre ."— Matthew 
xxv. 4L 


(5) In tbe same sense as II. 2. 

(6) Flame, lustre, light, brightness. 

" Stars, hide your/irei, 

Let not night see my black and deep desires." 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, i. 4. 


TTT . In special phrases : 

1. St. Anthony's Fire : [Erysipelas], 

2. On fire: 

(1) Lit. : Burning ; ignited ; in flames. 

(2) Fig. : Excited, inflamed ; ardent, eager. 

" The youth of England axe on fire." 

Shakesp. : Henry V., ii. (Chorus.) 

3. To set fire to, on fire, or afire : 

(1) Lit. : To kindle. 

"Set London Bridge on firs. "—Shakesp.: 2 Henry VI. 
Iv. 6. 

(2) Fig. : To excite ; to inflame. 

" So Inflamed by my desire. 

I may set her bwt afire.” Carew. 

4. To take fire : 

(1) Lit. : To become ignited ; to begin to btim. 

(2) Fig. : To become excited, inflamed, oi 
enraged ; to fire up. 

5. Running fire: 

Milit. : A rapid discharge of fire-arms by t 
line of troops in succession. 

6. Greek fire : An artificial fire, capable of 
burning even in water, used by the Greeks in 
their wars with the Saracens. It is supposed to 
have been a composition of sulphur, naphtha, 
pitch, gum, and bitumen. 

7. Fire of joy : A literal translation of tb* 
French feu de joie ; a bonfire. 

*■ Preparations being made by the magistrates for 
mak iug/trejq//}yaudotliertriumphant8olewnitiea." 
— Clarendon : Religion A .Policy, cb. vL 

% Crabb tliua discriminates between fire , 
heat , warmth , aud glow : " Fire is with regard 
to heat as the cause to the effect. Fire is 
perceptible to us by the eye, as well as the 
touch ; heat is perceptible only by the touch. 
Fire has within itself the power of communi- 
cating heat to other bodies at a distance from 
it ; but heat, when it lies in bodies without 
fire, is not communicable or even perceptible, 
except by coming in contact with the body. 
Fire is producible in some bodies at pleasure, 
and when in action will communicate itself 
without any external influence ; but heat is 
always to be produced and kept in being by 
some external agency ; fire spreads, but heat 
dies away. Fire is producible in certain 
bodies; but heat may be produced in many 
more bodies : fire may be elicited from a flint, 
or from wood, steel, and some few othei 
materials ; but heat is producible, or exists to 
a greater or less degree, in all material sub- 
stances. Heat and warmth differ principally 
in degree ; the latter being a gentle degree ot 
the former. Heat is less active than fire , and 
more active than ivarmth : the former is pro- 
duced in bodies, either by the violent action 
of fire or the violent friction of two hard 
bodies ; the latter is produced by the simple 
expulsion of the cold. Glow is a partial heat 
or warmth which exists, or is known to exist, 
mostly in the human frame ; it is commonly 
produced in the body when it is in ita most 
vigorous state, and ita nerves are firmly braced 
by the cold.” (Cru66 : Eng. Synon.) 


b£il, b 6$: pout, cat, cell, chorus, 9 hin, ben<?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, eapst. ph - I 

-dan. -tian = shan. -tien, -sien=shun; -tion, -plon - zhun. -tious, -sieus. -clous = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = bel* del. 
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fire alarm, s, 

1. An apparatus for communicating warning 
of a lire, as by telegraphic signal, Ac. 

2. Au automatic arrangement by which 
notice of tire is given. It depends fur its 
action upon the increased temperature of the 
air in the vicinity of the tire, or upon the 
burning away of certain connecting cords 
which are stretched in exposed situations. 

flre-annihilator, *. A vessel charged 
with water and a mixture of dried ferro-cya- 
nide of potassium, sugur, and chlorate of 
potassa. It ia set in action by a blow on a 
glass bottle containing sulphuric acid, which 
nows over the charge and liberates gas, which, 
with the water, is emitted at a nozzle and ex- 
pended upon a fire to quench it. 

fire arm, s. [Pireahms.] 

fire-armed, a. Armed with fire. 

fire arrow, 5. An arrow, formerly used 
In warfare, carrying a combustible for incen* 
diary purposes, as for setting lira to the sails 
of ships, &c. 

fire-back, s. The back-wall of a furnace 
or fireplace. It is frequently of fire-brick, In 
order to protect the iron walls of the furnace, 
but is sometimes of iron ribbed, partly to 
protect and stiflen it, and partly to allow 
access of air close to it. Sometimes the tire- 
back is perforated to admit air at that point, 
or it may be hollow, and form a heater for 
water for household purposes. 

fire-balloon, s. 

1. A balloon whose ascensional power ia de- 
rived from a body of heated air rising from 
a fire beneath the open mouth of the bag. 
Montgolfier’s balloon was of this kind. 

2. A balloon sent up at night with fireworks, 
which ignite at a certain regulated height. 

fire-bar, s. A grate-bar in a furnace rest- 
ing on a frame, called the fire-bar frame ; in- 
side the fire-box in a locomotive engine, 
wedge-shaped iron bars fitted to the fire-box 
with the thick side uppermost, to support the 
fire ; the ends rest on a frame ; they are in- 
clined inwards, with an air-space between 
each, to promote combustion, and are jointed 
at one end, and supported by a rod at the 
other, so that the rod being withdrawn, the 
bars fall, and the fire-box is emptied. 

fire - basket, &. A portable grate or 

cresset. 

fire-bell, s. A bell rung to give an alarm 
of lire. In American towns fire-bells indicate 
by a definite number of strokes the district or 
locality iu which a tire is raging. 

fire-blasted, a. Struck with lightning. 

fire -boom, s. 

Naut. : A long boom having a goose neck, 
to slip ou to a bolt in a ship's wales ; the ends 
of fire-booms are formed with open prongs, 
through which a rope is reeved and carried 
round the vessel to prevent an enemy's boats 
from getting alongside during the night, or to 
keep ofF fire-ships, fire-stages, or vessels acci- 
dentally on fire. 

* fire-bote, s. [Fiuebote.] 

fire-brand, 5. [Firebrand. ] 

* fire -brass, 5. A bully, a hector. (As/i.) 

fire-bridge, a. A plate or wall at the 
back of the furnace to support the ends of the 
grate-bars and prevent the fuel being carried 
over. It also serves to give an up turn to the 
flames against the bottom of the boiler. 

* fire-brief, s. A circular letter asking for 
help for sutlerers from a fire. 

'* We laugh at fire-brief* now. although they be com- 
mended to ua by his Majesty."— Cartwright. 

fire-brigade. $. A body of men orga- 
nized for the working of fire-engines in towns. 

fire-cage, s. A skeleton box or basket of 
Iron for bolding lighted fuel ; a cresset. 

fire-ebamber, a. 

I 'whiling : The chamber at (he end of the 
puddling-furnace, whence the flame passes to 
the reverberating chamber where tbe charge 
is placed. 


fire-company, s. 

1. A llre-hngade. {American.) 

2. A nre-lnsurance company. 

fire-cracker, *. A small paper cylinder 
charged with a preparation of gunpowder, and 
furnished with a short fuse, which being 
lighted, explodea with a loud report. 

fire cross, «. [Firecross.] 

fire detector and alarm, s. An ap- 

i taratus invented by l*rof. Greolii, and ex- 
libited ill 1873, for detecting and giving the 
alarm of fire, the principle being that high 
temperature in a room shall itself be utilized 
to ring a bell and display a coloured light. 
(Haydn.) 

fire dog, s. An andiron (q.v.). 

fire doer, s. The door of a furnace ; feed- 
ing and stoking are usually performed at the 
opening. 

fire drake, s. [Firedrake.] 

fire-dress, 5. An invention intended to 
be worn as a protection against fire, enabling 
the wearer to approach and even to pass 
through fiames for the purpose of rescuing 
life, or saving property. It consists of a light 
armour of metallic gauze, having an inner 
covering of some material, auch as cotton, 
Ac., which ia a bad conductor of heat, steeped 
in a certain ealine solution. 

fire drill, s. 

Anthrop. : A term introduced by Tylor to 
describe the instrnment used by peoples of 
low culture, especially the Australians and 
Tasmanians, for producing fire. They take 



( From the Pitt-Eivers Collection.) 


two pieces of soft dry wood ; one is a stick of 
about eight or nine inches long, tbe other 
piece ia flat ; the stick they shape into an 
obtuse point at one end, and, pressing it upon 
the other, canse it to revolve quickly between 
buth hands. By this method fire ia produced 
in less than two minutes. 

“ The geographical range of the simple fire-drill la 
Immense." — Tylor : Early Bistory of Mankind, p. 239. 

fire drilling, s. 

Anthrop. : The process of producing fire by 
means of a fire-drill (q.v.). 

M It [the stick -and-groove proeeas] comes much nearer 
than fire-drill in? to tbe yet simpler process of striking 
fire with two pieces of split bamboo."— Tylor : Early 
History of Mankind, ch. lx. 

fire «ater, s. 

1. A juggler, wbo pretends to eat or awallow 
fire. 

“ The drummer, the fire-eater, the wire-wolker. and 
the salt-box. were all employed to invite him in."— 
Goldsmith : The Bee ; Xu. t 

2. A bully, a duellist, a fighting character. 

"I'm sorry for your disappointment, yon Fenchurch 
Street fire-eater." — Thackeray : Scwcomcs, ch. xxix. 


fire-engine, > 

1. An engine or form of pump for throwing 
water to extinguish fires. It is a kind of 
force-pump in which the water is sutyected 
by a pressure sufficient to raise it to the 
necessary height. They are now generally 
worked by steam. The chemical fire-engine is 
one on the principle of the fire-aunihilator 
(q.v.), [Extincteitr.] 

• 2. A steam-engine. 

" My method of lessening the consumption of Rteam, 
and L’liuseipieutly of fuel, in fire-engines, consists of 
the following principles."— Wallace : History of the 
Steam-engine, 61. 


fire-escape, ». An apparatus for ena- 
bling jxjrsons to escape from the upper parte 
of buildings when on lire. 

fire extinguisher, $. (Extincteoe, 

FlRE-ANNIHlLATOft.J 

fire fan, s. A small blast apparatus 
adapted to a portable forge, or one which has 
amall proportions. 

* fire fanged, * flrefanglt, a. 

1. Laid hold of or caught by fire. 

“This Chorfueu* aIb hut 

Riuchlt on bLa in, thus firefungit and \ us-vueh t." 

/sou ghu : Cirgd.iVj.2i. 

2. Cheese is said to be fire-fanyit , when It 
la swelled and cracked, ami has received a 
peculiar taste, in consequence of Vieing ex- 
posed to too much heat before it has been 
dried. 

3. Applied to manure it means impaired in 
value, or damaged by tou high a degree of 
fermenting heat. 

"If It [a hotp of dung and peat earth] doea not eorne 
op to near blood heat, it ought to be turned over, and 
uiore dung applied; and if it I'^come* hotter, a largo 
quantity of loos* ought to be introduced, that it may 
not be fire-fanged, by which it U greatly injured."— 
.lyric. Sure, Ayrt p. 31W. 

fire fanging, s. Injury produced by fer- 
mentation in a cheese. 

M Itovlng or fire-fanging U so seldom met with In 
the nweet milk cheese of that conn ty[ Ayrshire J. that 
nobody cau tell from what it proceed*."— Ag ric, .’furs, 
Ayrshire, p. 433. 

* fire-flag, $. A flash or gleam of lightning, 

fire fiaire, a. [Fire-flaucht.]. 

Tchthy. ; Trygon pastinaca, the only British 
species of sting-ray. 

*fire flaught,‘fyre=fiaucbt,5. A flash 

of lightning. 

" And of thare cupltng wittering schews the are. 

The thuub of fyre jluucht lighting here and thare," 
Ihj agios . Virgil, 105, 41 . 

* fire flinger, s. An incendiary, 
flre-flout, s. 

But . : Papaver Rhcras. (Britten £ Holland.) 

* fire fork, s. A poker. 

"Till one of the serrauta flung e fire-fork at him."— 
Smith : Live* of Highwaymen, L 128. 

fire-gilding, 8. Tbe mode of gilding 
in which the gold ia put on in the form of 
an amalgam, and tbe quicksilver afterwards 
driven off by heat 

fire-grass, s. 

Bot. : AlchemiUa arvensis, from its l>eing 
considered beneficial iu erysipelas. (Britten 
£ Holland.) 

fire-guard, S. A wire frame placed be- 
fore an open fire to arrest sparks and burning 
coals. 

fire - insurance, s. Insurance against 
loss by fire. [Assurance, Insurance.] 

fire insurance company, s. A com- 
pany which Insures property against fire. 

fire-iron, * fyre-yron, s. 

1. A piece of iron or steel to strike light 
with a flint. (Hvloet.) 

2. (PI.) The implements for tending a fire ; 
poker, tongs, and shovel. 

fire-kiln, s. A kiln or oven for heating 
anything. 

fire-kindling, s. A feast or merrymaking 
upon going into a new house ; housewarming. 

fire -ladder, 5. A fire-escape (q.v.). 

fire-leaves, s. 

Bot. : A name given to Plantago media, m 
Gloucestershire, and to Scahiosa svccisa, ifc 
Herefordshire, from their tendency to fire a 
rick of hay, owing to their special capacity 
for retaining moisture. 

fire light, s. 

1. The light coming from a fire. 

"The windows of the way-eide inn 

Gleamed red with fire-light through the leaves." 
Longfellow' Titles qf a Wayside Inn. iPreLf 

2. A composition of inflammable substances 
for lighting fires. 

fire-main, 5. A main or pipe for water 
to be used in case of fire. 


fete, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
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fire-maker* s. The same as Fire-liotit. 


fire-malting* s. 

Anthrop. : The art of producing fire. It was 
believed by the ancients that man was without 
fire till Prometheus stole some from the chariot 
of the sun, lmt the whole story has a mythic 
look. Plutarch says that in his time there 
were tireless races of mankind* and the geo- 
grapher Pom ponius Mela indicates Ethiopia as 
the locality of one of these. A certain Eudoxus, 
however, taught them how to produce it. This 
story cannot be tested now, but Mr. Edward 
Tylor, F.ILS,, after passing in review the 
alleged modern instances of fireless races, re- 
jects them one and all. He believes that there 
was a time when man was without fire, but it 
now everywhere appears to have passed away. 
The oldest method known of making fire is tlie 
South Sea Island one by means of a stick and 
a groove (q.v.). By a change in the way of 
working this became the fire-drill (q.v.) There 
followed next, it is believed, the method of 
striking fire by means of a flint, apiece of iron 
pyrites and tinder. This process was known 
to the aneients, which is the reason why they 
called one of the two minerals used pyrites 
— i.e. f firestone. The Greeks, in the time of 
Aristophanes, knew how to concentrate the 
sun's rays by a burning-glass, and the Homans 
in the age of Pliny (a.d. 23-79), effected the 
same result by concave mirrors. In the case 
of the need-fire, a superstitious rite connected 
with Sun-worship, and of which an instance 
occurred near Perth as late as 1826, fire was 
obtained by the revel utioa of a windlass in the 
hole of an oaken post smeared with tar. [Neeo- 
fire.] The present generation remembers the 
time when tire was obtained by flint, steel, and 
a tinder box, till superseded by the lucifer 
matches now in use. (Tylor: Early Hist, of 
Mankind, ch. ix.) (Fire-drill, Stick-and- 

OROOVE.] 


"The friction of two pieces of wood may perhaps be 
tne original means of fire-making used by man."— 
Tylor: Early History of Mankind, p. 237. 


fire-marble, s. (Marble.] 


fire-office, s. A fire-insurance office ; an 
office where property can be insured against 

fire. 


fire-o -gold, s. 

Eot. : Caltha palustris . 

fire-opal, s. 

Min. : A variety of opal, of b hyacintli-red 
to honey-yellow colour, with fire-like reflec- 
tions, somewhat irised on turning. 

fire-ordeal, s. 

Old Law : Au old way of trying an accused 
person by means of fire. (Ordeal.) 

fire-pan, s. (Firepan.) 

Fire-philosophers, s. 

Hist. : Certain religionists, rather than 
philosophers, who in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries attempted by the aider tire to 
penetrate to the primary elements of thii* s. 
They attributed little to human reason and re- 
flection, but nearly everything to experience 
and divine illumination. One of the most 
notable among them was Jacob Boelime, a 
shoemaker, of Gorlitz, whom his patrons called 
the German Theosophist. He lived in the 
seventeenth century. The others were also 
called Theosophist s. They were opposed by 
the Peripatetics. ( Mosheim .) (RostcRUciANs.) 

Fire-philosophy, s. The tenets of the 
Fire-philosophers (q.v.). 

fire-point, s. A poker. 

flre-poliey* s. A deed or instrument 
whereby, in consideration of the payment* 
either in one sum or periodically, of a cer- 
tain premium, an insurance company agrees 
to make good all loss or damage by fire which 
may happen to the property of the insurer, 
within a time specified in the document up to 
a certain fixed amount. 

fire-proof, v.t. To make incombustible 
or proof against fire. 

fire-proof^ «• Proof against Are ; incom- 
bustible. Buildings are rendered fire-proof by 
constructing them entirely or brick or stone, 
and using iron doors, lintels, &c., and stone 
stairs. Wood can be treated with silicate of 
soda, which, on the application of strong 
heat, fuaes into a kind of glnss, forming a 


shield against fire. Cloth or wood impreg- 
nated with certain saline substances will not 
blaze. Borax, alum, and phosphate of soda 
or ammonia are recommended as most suit- 
able for this purpose. By treating cloth with 
graphite in a bath in which the mineral is 
suspended, and then subjecting it to the 
action of the electro-metallic bath, the cloth 
may he coated with metal. Woollen and 
ordinary stuffs may bo treated with borax, 
alum, or soluble glass, but these cannot well 
be applied to tbe lighter descriptions, which 
are most liable to take fire. A weak solution 
of chloride of 2 inc has long beeti employed by 
ligumntes to render their dresses incom- 
bustible. 

Fire-proof building : The term is somewhat 
loosely applied, and may be held to mean : 
(1) A building absolutely incombustible, such 
as one whose walls, floors, and roofs are of 
metal, stone, briek, or eeiuent. (2) A build- 
ing capable of opposing the access of tire from 
without, having walls, window-shutters, mul 
roofs which are incombustible from external 
flame and heat. 

Fire-proof safe : A safe for the protection of 
valuables in case of the burning of a building 
in which they are placed. 

Fire-proof structure : A vault, safe, or build- 
ing proof against destruction by fire, either 
from the outside or by the hurning of its con- 
tents. The provision against outside fire is 
the usual object, but in fire-proof structures 
the internal floors or partitions must also be 
impenetrable by fire, to make the building 
technically fire-proof. 

fire -raft, s. A raft or timber structure 
carrying combustible materials, used by the 
Chinese to destroy the vessels of an enemy. 

fire-rail, *. 

Ship-build. : A rail fixed above the plank 
sheer or the forecastle ami quarter deck, worked 
similar to the plank-sheer. ( Ogilvie , 1st. ed.) 

fire regulator, s. A thermostatic device 
to open or close the access of air to the fire, 
or to govern the draft-area in the chimney, in 
order to urge or moderate the fire ns it may 
sink below or rise above the desired point to 
which tlie thermostat is adjusted. 

fire-salvage, s. The saving from a fire 
of as much property as possible. A fire-salvage 
corps was organised by the insurance offices of 
London in 1865. 

fire screen* s. 

1. A fire-guard. 

2. A screen to place between a person and 
the fire to intercept the direct-rays. 

fire-set, s. A set of fire-irons (q.v.). 

fire-shield, $. A portable structure on 
wheels or on legs, used to protect a fireman 
on duty from the heat of a burning building, 
or to isolate a fire and prevent its spreading to 
adjacent buildings. It is usually a screen of 
slieet-iron supported by posts and stayed by 
guys. Fire-shields are in use at tlie Aldershot 
camp. 

fire steel, s. A steel used In connection 
with a flint lor striking tire. 

fire stop, $. The fire-bridge at the back 
of a furnace ; so called because it prevents 
coals being pushed over. 

fire-surfaee, s. 

Steam-engine : Tlie area of surfaee of the 
boiler which is exposed to the direct and 
radiant action of the flames. The heating- 
surface of a boiler is made up of the fire- 
surface and flue-surface. 

fire-swab, s. 

Naut. : A swab or bunch of rope-yarn, 
secured to the tompion, aud immersed in 
water to wet the guu and clear away any 
particles of powder, &c. 

fire -tele graph, s. A telegraph to give 
alarm of lire in any part of a city ; a fire- 
alarm telegraph. 

fire-tower, s. 

1. A lower supporting a cresset or other 
vessel for holding fire, and serving the purpose 
of a modern lighthouse. 

2. A look-out tower whence outbreaks of fire 
can be discovered. 


fire trap, s. A building notoriously in- 
flammable iu which life is greatly exposed. 

fir o tree, s. Nuytsia Jloribunda, au called 
from its bright orange-blossoms. 

fire tube, s. 

Steam-engine : A furnace - tube, through 

which the flame and heated air pass from the 
tire-chamber. A flue, a pipe-fine, or flaioe-tube. 

fire using, a. 

Anthrop. : Possessing a knowledge of the 
means of procuring fire, sustaining it, and em- 
ploying it for cooking and other purposes. So 
tar as is known Mail is the only Primate cap- 
able of doing this ; for though the anthropoids 
keenly enjoy the warmth of a lire, they can 
neither procure it themselves uor preserve it 
from extinction. 

" He [nmtil Itmy b« appropriately designated the Jfre- 
using HUiiual,"— Wilton : Prehistoric Mini, 1. 128. 

fire-water, s. The name given by the 
native Indians of North America to ardent 
spirits. 

fire weed, s. 

1. In England: Plantaga media. [Fire- 
leaves.] 

2. In America: A name for a composite 
plant, Ercchthites (formerly Senecio) hieraci- 
folia. It is so called because it grows abun- 
dantly on land laid waste by fire. 

fire winged, a. Having wdngs bright or 
shining as lire. 

fire worm, s. A glow-worm (q.v.). 

Fire-worship, s. 

Religions: The worship or veneration of 
fire, a very old and very widely extended form 
of faith. The real and absolute worship of 
fire exists in two forms, the first belonging to 
fetichism and tlie second to polytheism. In 
the former the rude barbarian adores tbe 
actual flame as if it was the highest object he 
could adore ; iu the latter he regards any indi- 
vidual fire as a manifestation of one great 
elemental being— the Fire-god (q.v.). It seems 
to have existed among the American Indians, 
the Asiatics and Turanians generally, the 
Assyrians, Chaldeans, Phoenicians, and other 
Syro- Arabian s, and finally among the Aryans. 
Among the last-named race, the Yedic Hiodoos 
worshipped Agni, Fire (cf. Lat. ignis . w hich is 
essentially the same word). Tlie first word ol 
the first Vedic hymn is his name in an oblique 
case, Agnim. The first sentiment is “Agni, I 
entreat, divine appointed priest of sacrifice." 
(For Persian Fire-worship see FmE-Wonsmp- 
ters.] The classical religions bring promi- 
nently into view the special deities of Fire : 
Among the Greeks, Hephaistos (Vulcan), and 
the virgin goddess Hestia, the divine hearth, 
who W'as worshipped by the Romans under the 
name of Vesta, and whose sacred fire was 
tended incessantly in her temple in tlie Forum 
by the vestal virgins. One great branch of 
Fire-worship was buu-worship (q.v.). 

Fire worshippers, a. pi. 

Religions: The Zoroastrians, called also 
Guebies. Herodotus, about 450 B.c., said 
“the Persiaas think tire to be a god." Strabo, 
about 50 a.d., says “ They peculiarly sacrifice 
to fire and water, placing dry wood on the fire 
stript of its bark, with fat thrown upon it." 
The Rev. Dr. Wilson, of Bombay, alleges that 
“they actually address it iu supplication, an 
if it were sentient, intelligent, divine, and 
omnipresent, and ready to hear, bless, assist, 
and deliver ; as is clearly proved by many 
passages of the Vandidad and by several of 
the Yasts and Haa of the Yacoa aad Niasbes, 
to be found in the works esteemed sacred, aud 
used by the Parsia in their daily prayers ” 
(Wilson : Sermon to the Parsis, 3rd ed. (1S47), 
pp. 00, 61). No prominent race now in India 
has become more rapidly modified by inter- 
course with Europeans, and Prof. Max Muller 
believes that the so-ealled Fire- worshippers 
do not worship the fire, but regard it like 
other great material phenomena, as an emblem 
of the Divine power. This, as Tylor states, is 
probably nowr true of the intelligent Parsees : 
how far it ia ao of those less enlightened re- 
mains to be ascertained. The Fire-worshippers 
have, in the course of their history, suffered 
the most cruel persecution from the Moham- 
medans, and the leading features of the pic- 
ture drawn of this in the part of Moore’s 
Lalla Roakh called the Fire-Wv rsh ippers, is true 
to history. (Ghebre, Parsee, Zoroastrian.] 
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fire, v.t. A (. [Fire, 9 .) 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) To set on Are ; to kindle. 

(2) To bake with flre. 

* The dough U than rolled thin, and cut Into amall 
•cone*, which, when fired, are handed round the 
company." — J. A’icol: Poems, L 28 (Not*). 

2. Figuratively : 

*(1) To drive by fire. 

•* He that parts us shall bring a hrand from heaven 
And fire U* lienee." Shakesp. : Lear, V. 8. 

(2) To discharge ; to cause to explode : as, 
To fire a gun, to fire a mine. 

*’ Bertram, forhear !— we are undone 
Fur ever, If thou fire the gun." 

Scott : Poke t> if, Jr 28. 

(3) To inflame ; to Irritate ; to excite or 
arouse the passions. 

*’ For from the first, when love had fired my mind. 
Resolved 1 left the care of life behiud." 

Dr U den : Cynion A I phigenia, 634, 516. 

(1) To stir, to arouse, to excite. 

*' Oft have 1 heard it fire the fight." 

Scott ■ Lord of the hies, iv, 18. 

(5) To animate, to give life or spirit to : as. 
To fire the genius. 

(6) To cause to appear as if on flre ; to illu- 
minate strongly. 

(7) To dismiss; to cast out of a place or 
position. ( U. S. Slang.) 

IL Farriery : To cauterize, to burn. 

B. Intransitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : To take fire ; to he kindled. 

“The greatest inconvenience of this wooden huild- 
lng is the aptnesse for firing."— ffackluyt : Voyages, 
L 480. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To discharge firearms. 

The fainting Dutch remotely /Ire." Smith. 

(2) To be inflamed with passion ; to be irri- 
tated. (Generally with up.) 

IL Campanology: To ring a peal of bells 
simultaneously ; to give a full peaL 

•'tThe chimes] can play sixteen tunes and one 
hundred and fifty changes, besides firing at full 
epeed."— Daily Telegraph, Sept, 19, 1SB2. 

H To fire away : To begin, to start, to go 
on, to proceed. 

fi re arm, s. [Eng. ./hr, and arm.] A weapon 
which projects a missile by the explosive force 
of gunpowder: as guns, pistols, cannon, &c., 
but the term is not now generally extended to 
cannon. The first firearms in Europe were 
cannon. [Gun, Musket, Pistol, Rifle.] 

•• All those Of that religion bring all their firearms.” 
—Pari. History (1683-9) ; Bill for disarming Papists. 

fi'ro-ball, s. [Eng. fire, and ba/J.) 

1. A projectile of oval shape, formed of a 
sack of canvas filled with combustible compe- 
tition ; a grenade. Fireballs are thrown into 



FIREBALL, 

i. Outer Cases. 2, Section. 


an enemy's works for the purpose of lighting 
them up, and are loaded with shells to pre- 
vent them from being approached, A wrought- 
Iron bottom la attached to the bag to prevent 
breakage when discharged, 

■' He pnt * fireball at the end of a long pole, and 
lighting it with a piece of match he put it in at a 
window, and staid till he saw the house iaa flame." — 
State Trials (an. 1686) ; Firing of London. 

2. In meteorology, a kind of meteor which 
passes through the sky in the form of a globe 
of light without exploding. 


* fi re bare, s. [Eng. fire, and bare = bear,] 
A lieaeon, a cresset. 

fi re bar rel, $. [Eng. fire, and barrel] A 
hollow cylinder filled with inflammable ma- 
terials, used in fireships. 

fi re bhv in, 8. [Eng .fire, and bavin.] A 
bunch of brushwood, used in fireships, or for 
lighting fires generally ; firewood. 

fire bird, s. [Eng. fire, and bird.] 

Ornith.: The Baltimore oriole. 

fire -blast, s. [Eng. fire, and Wash] 

Agric. : A disease in plants, especially In 
hops, and chiefly toward the later periods of 
their growth, in which the delicate parts of 
the plants are dried and shrivelled up by a 
too sudden exposure to a brilliant and burn- 
ing sun. 

fi re-blende, s. (Eng. fire ; blende.] 

Min.: The same as Pyrostilpnite (q.v.). 

fi're board, s. [Eng. fire , and board.] A 
chimney-board, to close up a fireplace in 
summer. 

* fire-bote, 3. [Eng. fire, and bote. J 

Old Law : An allowance of fuel to which a 
tenant was entitled. 

fire-box, s. [Eng. fire, and box.] The fire- 
chainber of a locomotive-boiler. It is jacketed 
with a water chamber to prevent radiation of 
heat. The firebox door may also be double, 
and have a circulation of water through the 
hinges. A partition in the box sometimes 
divides the tire space into two parts, and, 
being full of water, increases the fire surface. 

firebox doer, s. The door opening into 
the firebox by which fuel is supplied to the 
tire. 

firebox partition, s. In large fireboxes 
a division is made in the box, into which 
water is admitted ; this division is about the 
height of the firebox-door, and divides the 
fire into two parts in a locomotive engine, 
thereby increasing the heating surface of the 
firebox. [II idfeatheh.] 

firebox- stays, *. pi. Rods which pre- 
vent the crushing down of the top of the box 
by the pressure of the steam. 

fi re brand, *fire-brond, $. [Eng. fire , 
and brand.] 

1. Lit. : A piece of wood kindled or on fire. 

" 1 have essed nay father-in-law of a firebrand, to 
•et my own house in a flame." — L' Estrange, 

2. Fig. : An incendiary ; one who inflames 
or excites the passions of others. 

"Troy must not be. nor odly Ilion stand : 

Our firebrand brother. Paris, burns us alL" 

Shakesp. : Troilus A Cressxda, iL 2. 

fire-brand-ed, a. [Eng. fire ; brand; -td.] 
Armed with or carrying firebrands, in allusion 
to the story of Samson destroying the corn of 
the Philistines {Judges xv.). 

*' Firebranded foxes to sear op and singe 
Our gold and ripe-eared hopes. " 

Beats . Endymion, lii. 7. 

fi're brick, s. [Eng. fire, and brick.] A 
brick of refractory clay for lining furnaces, 
ovens, and for all kinds of brickwork exposed 
to such an intense heat as would melt common 
bricks. Firebricks are made from a natural 
compound of silica and alumina, which, when 
free from lime and other fluxes, is infusible 
under the greatest heat to which it can be 
subjected. Oxide of iron, however, which is 
present in most clays, renders the clay fusible 
when the silica and alumina are nearly iD 
equal proportions, and those fire-clays are the 
best in which the silica is greatly in excess 
over the alumina. In making bricks and 
refractory goods, it is usual to use about 
two-thirds of fire-clay and one-third of burnt 
clay or bricks, to stiffen the mass and prevent 
undue combustion. This addition goes in 
Staffordshire by tha name of grog. {Weale.) 

fi're brush, s. [Eng. fire , and brush.] A 
brush to sweep the hearth. 

“Wh«n yon are ordered to stir up tha fire, clean 
away tha ashea from betwixt the ban with tha fire- 
brush.”— Strife : Instructions to Servants. 

f i're-bue-ket, s. [Eng. fire, and bucket.] A 
bucket made of canvas, leather, or wood, and 
kept in readiness for emergencies. On board 
abip, a fire-bucket has a aennit lanyard of a 


length regulated to reach the water alongside, 
from the station whence the fire-bucket is to 
be thrown overboard to t>e tilled. 

fire clay, s. [ Eng. fire, and clay.] Akindof 
day consisting of nearly pure silicate nf alum- 
ina, capable of standing intense heat, and 
therefore used In the manufacture of fire- 
bricks (q.v.). Fire-clay is found throughont 
the coal formation, but that of Stourbridge is 
considered the best. In the Vale of Neath, 
In Glamorganshire, ia a layer of clay super- 
j»oaed on a bed of limestone, and consisting 
almost entirely of silica, or sand, the coloni 
of which, when dry, is a pale grey. The inasf 
U crushed between iron rollers ; it aoftena by 
exposure to the atmosphere, but aome of it ia 
too bard for making into bricka. The lewder 
thus obtained is mixed with a small portion of 
lime when that substance is not previously 
contained in it, and sufficient water to make 
it cohere slightly by pressure. {Weals.) 

fire cock, s. [Eng .fire and cock.] A street 
plug for attachment of hose for extinguishing 
fire, or for other municipal purposes. 

fi re cross, s. [Fiery-cross.] 

fired, pa. par. & a. [Fire, v.] 

A . As pa. par. : (See the verb) 

B. As adjective : 

L Literally : 

]. Set on fire ; kindled ; in a flame. 

2. Subjected to great heat ; as, potterv 

IL Fig. : luflamed, excited. 

Fired at the »ound my geuius spreads her wing. 

Uoldsmith The Traveller, 

fi re damp, s. [Eng. fire, and damp.) An 
explosive mixture of marsh gas (methane CH^X 
(q.v.), and air which accumulates in coal-mines. 

fire damp- alarm, s. An apparatus which 
indicates the presence of dangerous quantities 
of gas or firedamp in coal -workings ; a gas- 
alann or gasoscope. 

firedamp Indicator, a. Ad instru- 
ment invented by Mr. Ansell, founded on the 
laws of the diffusion of gases. It ia essentially 
an aneroid barometer with a porous tile for 
its back : by the diffusion of carburetted hy- 
drogen, if any be present, the pressure is in- 
creased, and the index marks the difference 
between the atmospheric and the gaseous 
pressures. 

* fi re- drake, s. [Eng. fire, and drake.) 

1. A fiery dragon or serpent. 

" By tho hissing of the snake. 

The rustling of the fire-drake. 

I charge thee tlion this place forsake." 

Drayton : Pympludia, ▼. L 

2. A fiery meteor ; an ignis fatuus. 

" It may lie ‘tie but a glowworm now, hut 'twill 

Grow to a firedrake presently." 

Beaum. A FUt. . Beggar's Bush, r, L 

3. A worker at a furnace or fire ; a fireman. 
{Ben Jonson.) 

fire fiend, s. [Eng. fire, and fiend.) A 
fiend assumed to preside over Kre. The term 
is used by a foe of the Fire-worshippers. 

“The Mle«t of the Fir c fiend s hrood. 

Haled, the demon of the fight. . . . 

Is her own loved Gheber mild." 

Moore P+rearor shippers. 

fi re-fly, S. [Eng. fire, and fiy.) 

Entom. & Ord. Lang. : Popularly, a compre- 
hensive name for any small insect which flies 
and is luminous. They belong to the Lampy- 
ridse and the Elateridae. The Fulgora lanter • 
naria, or Lantern-fly, a hoinopterous insect, is 
too large to be called a firefly. The Glow- 
worm {Lampyris noctiluca ) is also exclnded, 
because the luminous sex, the female one, 
ouly crawls. In the case of several foreign 
Lampyri in hot countries the female, like the 
male, flies. The firefly of the south of Europi 
is bxmpyris italica , that of Canada, L. caruh 
densis. An East Indian species may be seen 
in myriads during the rainy season, glancing 
round trees a3 the male of the Ghost-ninth, 
Hepialus humuli does here. The firefly of 
South America is one of the Elateridcc Elater 
or Pyrophorus noctilucus . 

“I* It where the flower of the orange blows, 

Aud the fireflies glance through the myrtle 
bough* ? Uemans : The Better Land. 

f i re-god, s. [Eng. fire, and god. ] 

Ord . Lang. £ Religions: A god imagined W 
preside over fire. [Fire-worship.] 

** There hy the Fire-god’* «hrino It «tanda." 

Moore : Pire worshippers. 


fate, f&t, fere, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wplf, work, wb6, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, eur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = e; ey = a. qu-kw. 
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fl're-hook, s. [Eng. /re, and hook.) 

1. A large hook on the end of a pole for 
tearing down buildings on fire, or to arrest a 

fire. 

" Fire-hook, pipe, bucket, ail complete." 

J. it H. .Smith . Dejected A dar esses, p, 89 

2. Steam-eng. ; A kind of hook for raking 
and stirring the furnace lire* 

* f i're-h<£iise* s. IEng. fire, and Aouse.] A 
heartli. 

” Petpr-pencee ... to be paid out of eve ryj! rehouse 
in Eu gland. “—Fuller: Church J/intory, 11, iii. 13. 

fire-less, a. [Eng. Jire, and less.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Destitute of or without fire. 

**. Firelets are the valleys far aud wide." 

Wordsworth : Evening i i'atJc. 

2. Anthrop. ; A term applied to races who 
are said to he ignorant of any method of pro- 
ducing fire. Many ethnographers doubt if 
peoples in such a low state of culture exist, 

“An unquestionable account of a firtleu tribe would 
be of the highest interest to the ethnographer. ' — Tylor: 
Early History of Mankind, p. 235. 

f l're-lock, s. [Eng. fire , and Jocfc.) 

1, Lit. : A musket or other gun provided 
with a lock furnished with a flint and steel, 
by means of which fire was produced to dis- 
charge it, as distinguished from a matchlock, 
which was fired by means of a match. 

" They had among them si xtyfi relocks, and as many 
plkea aiul swords ."— Macaulay : Hist, Eng., ch. xii. 

* 2, Fig. : A term of contempt. 

“ Damn that old firelock, what a clatter he makes 1 • 
History of Jack Connor, i. 233 (1752). 

fire-man, s. [Eng. /re, and man.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally : 

(1) One who is employed to extinguish fires 
in cities ; a member of a fire-brigade. 

" The firenuin sweats beneath his crooked Rnns." 

Qay : Trivia. 

(2) A man employed in attending to the fire 
of an engine ; a stoker. 

2. Fig. : A man of violent passions ; a fire- 
eater. 

" I had last night the fate to driDk a bottle with 
two of these firemen."— Tatter. 

II. Coal-min. : A man who ia specially em- 
ployed to examine a coal-mine every morning 
to see that no fire-damp is present. 

t i re-mas-ter, s. [Eng. fire, and master.) 

1. An officer who directs the manufacture 
of fireworks. 

2. The chief of a fire-brigade. 

•fire-new (ew as u), a. [Eng. fire, and 
rceui.} New as from the forge ; brand-new. 

" Your flrenew stamp of honour is scarce curreut'* 
Shake tp. : Jit chard III., 1. 3. 

fl're-p&n, * fyre-panne, s. [Eng. fire, and 
pan.) 

1. A pan or vessel for holding or conveying 
fire ; a fireahovel. 

” His firepans, aod all the vessels thereof, thon shalt 
make of brass ." — Exodus xxvii. 3. 

2. In a firelock, the receptacle for the prim- 
ing-powder. 

f i're-pla^e, s . [Eng. fire and place.) 

Arch : That part of a room in which the 
fire ia built. The floor, or bottom of the lire- 
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place ia called the hearth, the broad flat stone 
in front of the hearth is the slab, the vertical 
sides of the fireplace opening are called the 
jambs, and the lintel lying on them the mantel. 
The part of the wall immediately above the 


mantel is the breast, and the wall behind the 
fireplace is the hack. The tube or passage for 
the smoke is the flue; the narrow part where 
the fine opens into the fireplace is the throat, 
A damper is fixed at the throat to regulate 
the draught. 

fireplace heater, s. A stovo or closed 
grate set within, or principally within, the 
fireplace, and serving to warm the room, the 
pipe dischaiging into the chimney, 

f i re-plug, s. [Eng./rr, andphtp.] A device 
for connecting a tire or watering hose with a 
branch from a main. It usually consists of 
a screw nozzle, to which the hose may be 
coupled, and a key and rod by which the 
valve is moved. 

fire-pot, s. [Eng. /re, and pot.) 

1. The box or pot in a atove which holds 
the. fuel. Especially applied to a frustum of 
a hollow cone or conoid, used in base-burniog 
and other heating stoves. 

2. A crucible. In various metallurgic oper- 
ations the crucible is always termed the pot. 

3. A small earthen pot filled with combus- 
tible materials, used in military operations. 

* f ir-er, s. [Eng. fir(e); -er.\ 

1. One who seta fire to anything : an incen- 
diary. 

’’ Others hound Moussel, and the rest inarched as a 
guard for Uefeuce of these Jireri. '—Carew; Cornwall, 
fu. 156. 

2. One who discharges a firearm. 

fire raid ing, s. [Eng. fire, and raising.) 
The act of setting on fire ; incendiarism, arson. 

“Their wars, their robberies, their fire-raisings." — 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xviii. 

fire ship, s. [Eng. fire, and ship.) 

I. Lit. : A vessel freighted with combusti- 
bles and explosives, and turned adritt so as to 
float among the vessels of the enemy, against 
a bridge or other object which may be burned 
by the fire or destroyed by the resulting ex- 
plosion. In 17Gu they formed a regular por- 
tion of the British navy. As a distinct class 
of vessels, they are now discontinued. 

” He fouud them hauled up into shoal water where 
no large man-of-war could get at them. He therefore 
determined toattack them with Uie fireships aud boats.' 
— Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. xviii. 

* 2. Fig. : A prostitute. 

fire-shov-el* s. [Eng. fire, and shovel.) A 
shovel tor putting coals on to a fire. 

“The ueigLdxmrs are coming out with forks aud 
fireshovds. aud spits, aud other domestic weaiions." — 
Dry den . Spanish Eriar, iv. L 

fi re side, s. & a. [Eng. /re, and side.) 

A, As subst. : The side of a fire-place ; the 
hearth ; hence, used for home. 

“The seat of the martyr was still vacant at the fire- 
side." —Macaulay . Hist. Eng., ch. xtil. 

B. As adj. ; Pertaining to the hearth or 
home ; home, duinestic. 

fire-stick, s. [Eng. fire and sficfc.J 

L Ord. Lang. : A lighted stick or brand ; a 
firebrand. 

" Children, when they play with/frrtficfcs, move and 
whirl them rouud so fast, that the iwotion will cozen 
their eyes, and represent an entire circle of fire to 
them.”— Dtgby: On Bodies. 

II. Anthrop. : A stick used in any way for 
producing tire. [Stick -and -groove. Fire- 
drill.] 

" Flint aud steel could not drive it[theflre-drill]ont 
of use among the natives, who weut on carrying every 
man Ins firesticks?’— Tylor : Early History of Man- 
kind, p. 239. 

fi 're-stone, 5, [Eng. fire, and sfone.J 

1. Mineralogy: 

(1) [Pyrites]. 

(2) A kind of sandstone capable of bearing a 
high degree of heat, aud of resisting the action 
of fire. 

2. Fetrol. : A local term for the Upper 
Greensand of Petersfield, Ac. 

fi 're-tail, s. [Eng, /re, and faiJ.] A popular I 
name tor the lij inenopteroua family Cln ysid- 
idffi, of which the Buby-tailed fly ( Chrysis 
ignita ) is the type. 

• fire-ward, f ire-ward §n, s. [Eng .fire, 
and ward, warden.) An officer who had the 
superintendence of firemen. 

fi' re-wood, 8. [Eng. fire, and wood.] Wood 
for burning ; fuel. 


f Pro -work, s. [Eng .fire, and work.) 

*1. Work done in the fire. 

” Whereon tbs devil frame* his firewor ke."— Breton ■’ 
A Mutrmurer, p. Jo. 

2. A preparation, in various ahajHia, of gun- 
powder, sulphur, and other inflammable ma- 
teriala, used for explosion at timea of public 
rejoicing, &t*. 

“The king would have me present the princess with 
some delightful ostentation, or pageant. or aiitick, or 
firework."— Shakesp. : Bore’s Labour s Lost, v. 1. 

3. A name given to various combustibU 
preparations used in war. 

4. An exhibition or display of fire-work*; 
jiyrotechnica. ( Obsolete in the singular.) 

” The night before last the Duke of Richmond gave a 
a firework?'— Walpole To Mann, il. 297. 

•fire-work er, s. [Eng. firework ; -er.] An 
officer of aitillery, subordinate to the fire- 
master, 

f ir'-ing, pr. par., a. <fc s. [Fide, v.) 

A. & B. As pr. par, & particip. adj . : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of setting on fire or kindling. 

“The firing of villages —P. Holland: Livius, p. 26* 

2. The act of discharging a firearm. 

3. Fuel. 

" For forage, food, and firing call.** 

Scott: Marmion, 111 2. 

II. Technically : 

1. Farriery: The act of cauterizing; the 
application of a cautery. 

2. Furnace: The mode of introducing fuel 
into the furnace and working it. llanl-firing : 
charges in quick succession, with frequent 
etoking. Heavy-firing : large charges of fuel 
and frequent stoking. Known also aa Close- 
firing, Thick-firing, and Charging, from the 
large body of fuel introduced at a time. 
Light-firing : moderate and frequent in quan- 
tity ; coking the charge ou the dead-plate, 
and then pushing it on to the coals. Also 
called Open - firing, as the charge is thinly 
spread on the grate-bars and the draft ia free. 

3. Glass-man. : The process of fixing the 
colours upon glass. The colours are metallic 
oxides, ground up with flint glass and borax, 
and laid by a paint-brush upon the pieces or 
sheets of crown-glass. These are then re- 
moved to the kiln, where the colours becon*} 
fused and unite inseparably with the surface 
of the glass on which they are laid, the fiux 
enabling the colour to melt before the glass 
plate becomea distorted by the heat. The 
crown-glass being a silicate of potash and 
lime, is much more intractable than a glass 
into whose composition lead enters. 

firing-iron, s. A farrier's cautery. 

firing-machine, s. 

Meek. : An apparatus for feeding an engine 
with fuel. 

* firk, v.t. <fc i. [Etym. doubtfuL Perhaps 
connected with freak (q.v.).] 

A. Trans. : To beat, to whip, to correct, to 
punish. 

“ I will firk your father whether you see or no."— 
Chapman : All Fools, iii. L 

B. Jntrans. : To spring, to go off or fly out 
suddenly, 

* firk, 3. [Firk, v .] 

1. A stroke, a lash. 

2. A freak, a trick. 

“ What uew firk of folly ha* entered into the rascal’* 
head V— Davenant ; The Matt’s the Master (1M9). 

* firk -er-y, S . [Eug./rfc; -€ry.) a freak, a 
prank. 

* fir’-kin, s. [O. Dnt. tner = four, and suff 
-kin, as in kilderkin. (Steaf.)] 

1. A measure of capacity ; the fourth part 
of a barrel, or nine gallons. 

“Strutt's servants get such r haunt s'^ut that shop, 
that it will coat us uiauy * firkin vt strong beer to 
bring them back again."— A rbuthnoL 

2. The quantity of liquid which a firkin 
would hold. 

“There were set six waterpots of stone . . . contain- 
ing two or three firkins apiece .” — John »L 6. 

3. A small wooden vessel used for butter, 
talluw, »tc., and of no fixed capacity, 

“Now list to another, that miracles brother. 

Which was done with a. firkin of powder.' 

Denham : A Second Western Wonder. 


Voil, poilt, j<S\fcrl; cat, ^ell, chorus, chin, ben$h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, e^lst. ph = fi 

dan. -tian = shan. -tion, -sion — shun ; -tion, -gion = zhun. -cious, -tlous, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. — tel, d^Ju 
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• fir'-lot, * fer-lot, s. [A corrupt, of f>ur 
and lot . j A dry im-aaurc formerly in use in 
Scotland, liut now abolished : the fourth part 
of a boll. The w heat jftrfot had a capacity of 
2.214 cubic inches, ami the barley firlot of 
3,232 cubic inches ; hence the wheat firlvt 
exceeded the old English bushel by 33 cubic 
inches, and the imperial bushel by 4 cubic 
loches. 

“That the sadls [said is) tonfuidln nail inliring & tie- 
liuer to the said Abliot, coniieiit, & thur ofllclnm, the 
*uid xml bolb» A ill ferlotu of nude witlilu the said 
ah bay ” — .ter. A udit. A. Hsl, |i. 36. 

linn, * fermc, * firme, a., adv ., k s. [0. 

Fr. ferme, from Lat. firmus ; I tal. fernio ; Sp. 
& Puit. firme.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Fixed ; closely united or compressed ; 
hard, s*lid, compact. 

“The flakes of iii» flush are Joined together: they 
are firm in tbemsel vu-s. ami they cannot be moved. ~— 
Job xii. 23. 

2. .Solid, hard ; opposed to lluid. 

*'A frozen continent . . . which onjlrwi land 
Thaws not. but rather heal) and nun seems 
Of unci eiit,}* lie." MUton : /*. /,., 11. 589, 

3. Fixed, constant, stem ly ; not easily 
moved : stable, resolute, unshaken. 

"Firme and strong agaynat all worldly desyres."— 
Cdul Matthew iv. 

4. Fixed or determined ; sure ; held or 
maintained with firmness and resolution : as, 
a firm determination. 

“ The great encouragement is the assurance of a 
future reward, the firm persuasion whereof is enough 
to raise us above anything iu the world." — Tillotson. 

* 5. Fixed, certain, inviolable, unalterable. 

“To establish a royal statute, and to make &/nn 
decree ."— Daniel vL 7. 

6. Firmly set, sure. 

•' The firm fixture of thy foot." 

Shukesp. : Merry ll'itrj of Windsor, lit. & 

B. v4s adv. : Firmly. 

“ We hold firm to the works of God. and to the sense 
which Is God s lamp."— Bacon : Natural History. 

C. As substantive: 

* 1. A signature or mark by which n writing 
or document is firmed or made valid. 

“Any patriarch who writes hla name or firm In 
black characters." — Rycaui .. State of the Greek 
Church, p. 90. 

2. A partnership or association of two or 
more persons for carrying on a business ; a 
commercial house ; the name or title under 
which a business is carried on. 

^ (V; Crabb thus discriminates between 
firm, fixed, solid, and stable : '‘That is firm 
which is not easily shaken ; that is fixed which 
is fastened to something else, and not easily 
torn : that is so/id which is able to bear, and 
does not easily give way : that is stable which 
is able to make a stand against resistance or 
the effects of time. In the moral sense firm- 
ness is used ouly for the purpose, or such 
actions as depend on the purpose: fixed is 
used either for the mind, or for outward cir- 
eunistauces ; solid is applicable to tilings in 
general, in an absolute sense ; stable is appli- 
cable to things -in a relative sense.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between yirmand hanl , 
see Hard. 

firm - footed, a. Having firm or sure 
foothold ; standing firmly or surely. 

firm set, a. Fixed firmly ; firm. 

* firm, * ferra en, v.t. & i. [O. Fr .fermer; 
Pro wfermar; Ital. fermare ; O Sp. & Port. 
firmar , from Lat. firmo = to make firm or 
secure ; firmus = iiriu.J 

A. Transitive : 

1. To lix firmly or steadily. 

“1 He] upon his cards and compass firms bts eye. 

The masters of his loug exjjenment.' 

Spenser . /'. V-. H. vii. 1. 

2. To render firm or solid ; to consolidate ; 
to solidify. 

3. To confirm, to establish. 

” Proceed and firm those omens thou bast made.'* 
Pofte ; SUttius ; Thehaid, L. 

4. To strengthen, to confirm, to establish. 

•• That folk u noght/cwied in the feith." 

P. Plowman, 5,751. 

B. Intrans. : To become firm, solid, or con- 
solidated. 

fir ma-ment, ■ fyr ma-mentc, s, (Fr., 

lrom 'Lat. firmam/-ntum = (1) a support, (2) 
the firmament, from firmo — to make firm, 
solid, or secure.] 


J. Ordinary language : 

*1. That which makes strong or firm; a 
fouudation, a basis. 

''Custom la the fi ornament of the law.’*— Jer. Taylor. 

2. The portiou of the sky visible from any 
place. 

“And God *nld Let there be i% firmament in the 
midst of the water *."— Genesis 1. 6. 

II Our translators took the word firmament 
from the Vulgate [firmament um). The trans- 
lators of the Vulgate again took the idea of 
stability embodied lit the word firmtivienfum 
from the Septuagint arcpioipa ( slcrcomn ), but 
in reality the term in the original Hebrew 
( rakia ), implies not anything strong, but 
an expanse. It is from the verb rjn (rctgti) = 
to beat, to beat out, to stretch out. 

* 3. A strong position iu logic. 

“By setting down till* position or firmament.’— 
Bacon : Of the Interpretation of Suture. 

* IL Astron. : The orb of the fixed stars, or 
the most remote of the celestial spheres. 

* fir-ma men tal, a. [Eng. firtnament ; -al.] 
of or pertaining to the firmament ; celestial ; 
being of the upper regions. 

“An hollow crystal pyramid he takes. 

In firmamental waters dipt above." 

Dryden: Annus Mirabilt*. cclxxxL 

fir'-man, or fir man, s. [Pers. farman- 
a mandate : cogn. with Hanac. ])ranidna = a 
measure, a scale, au antliority, from pro. = 
= Pers. far , Or. npo (pro) before, and via = 
to measure, with suff. -ana (Hkeut). ] A decree, 
mandate, or order of an Eastern monarch, as 
of the Sultan of Turkey, issued for any pur- 
pose, as a passport, a permit, a licence, Ac. 

“ And now with him I fain must prate 
Of firmans, imports, levies, state.' 

Byron ■ Bride of A by dot, Lit 

A firman differs from a Hatti-sherif in 
that the former is signed by any minister, 
while the latter is continued by the hand of 
the sovereign himself, and is therelore con- 
sidered irrevocable. 

*firm*-an 9 C, *ferm - 01196 , [Fr. fermance.) 
State of confinement. 

*'In his first restraint, come to bee considered, the 
sureuesse, end. and degree thereof. The surenesse is 
elected in the person appreheiider. and manner of 
fermance,” — Forbes : On Revelation, p. 21 L 

* fir -ma ry, s. [Firm, a.] 

Old Law : The right of a tenant to his lands 
and tenements. 

* firm- a- ti on, s. [Low Lat. firmatio, from 
firmatus, pa. par. of firmo ] The act of fixing 
or making fixed, firm or steady. 

*firm~er, s. [Eng. firm, v. ; - er .] One who 
or that which makes firm or steady. 

firmer ehisel, s. A chisel, usually thin 
in proportion to its width. It has a tang to 
enter the handle, in contradistinction to the 
framing-ehisel, which has a socket into which 
the handle fits. Firmer-chisels are usually 
eight or twelve in a set of different widths. 
They are shorter than paring-chisels, and 
lighter than framing-cliisels. 

* firm -i - tude, s. [Lat. firmitudo, from 
firmus — firm, fixed.] The quality or state of 
being firm, fixed, or secure ; strength, solidity, 
steadiness, firmness. 

“Jehovah signifies firmitude of being." — Goodwin: 
IVorAs, iv. 81. 

*firm l-ty, s. [0. Fr. firmite ; Fr. fermete; 
Prov. Jermetat ; Lat. Jlmiitas, from firmus = 
firm.] Strength, firmness, solidity, steadiness. 

" The strength and firmity of my assent.*' — Chilling- 
worth ; Religion of Protestants, pt. L. ch. vL 

* firm' less, a. [Eng. firm ; -less.] 

1. Shiftiag, unstable. 

“ Firmlets sands of this vast desert here." 

Sylvester . The Lawe, 92fl. 

2. TVeak ; without firmness, strength, or 
resolution. (Pope, in Ogilvic.) 

firm -ly, * ferme ly, * firme-ly, adv. 

. (Eng. firm; -ly.] 

1 . In a firm, fixed, or secure manner; 
strongly, securely. 

"His hreastplate first that was of substance pure. 
Before his noble hart h efirmely hound." 

*S jmnSer : Muiopotmas. 

2, Steadily, immovably, steadfastly, con- 
stantly. 

“It may he doubted whether thoro ever existed a 
human being whose innid was quite a s. firmly toned at 
eighty as at forty." —Macaulay • But. tiny., ch. xlv. 


firm ness, " firme -ncsse, i. [Eng. firm; 

*ne$8. J 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The quality or state of being solid, com- 
pact, or hard ; solidity, compactings. 

“ It would become by di-grue* of greater consistency 
and Jirmn t*. so a* to resemble an habitable earth-"— 
Burnet . Theory of the Farth. 

2. Durability, stability. 

“Both the easiness and jirmriew of union (night bo 
conjectured, for that both people are of the wane 
language. —Vaywird. 

3. Certainty, soreness. 

“In person* already poueued with notion* of 
religion, th* understanding cannot be brought tc 
change them, hut by great examination of the truth 
and jirmnett of the oue. and the flaw* and woakue** 
of the other.” — Bjuth . Sermons. 

4. A firm, steady, ur resolute state of mind ; 
resolution, constancy, fixedness of purpose ; 
steadiness, 

“Those who hod recommended the anieesty repro- 
eentefl with profound retqieet, but with firmness.” 
— Macaulay : Hitt. Bug . ch. lx. 

5. Courage, resolution, determination. 

"A Spartan firmness with Athenian wit.' 

Byron : Child uh Recollections. 

II. Phrenology: An organ said to produce 
determination, resolution, constancy, and 
perseverance. It is situated towards the 
back part of the head, bet wee u Self-esteem 
and Veneration. 

For the difference between firmness and 
constancy, see Constancy. 

fir *6 la, s. [Fr. firole. The name was given 
by Peron, remote etym. doubtful ; Agassiz 
suggests Fr .fiole ~ a little bottle, a phial. J 

Zool. : Tlie typical genus of the family Firo- 
lidgefq.v.). Fouiteen species are known, all 
recent, besides six more ranked under a sub- 
genua. They are found iu the seas of warm 
and temperate climates, aud are often trans- 
parent, with golden spots. 

fi rol'-i-dae, s. pi. [ilod. Lat. firola, and 
fern. pi. adj. sufl. -idee.] 

Zool. : A family of Nueleobraucbiate Mol- 
luscs. The animal is elongated, cylindrical, 
translucent, furnished with a ventral finaude 
tail-fin used in swimming, the gill exposed on 
the posterior part of the hack, or covered by 
a small hyaliue shell. Known genera three, 
one of which, Carinuria, has been found fossil 
in the Miocene. [Carinahia, Firola.] ( Wood- 
ward.) 

* firre, s. [Fir.] 

* fir-rene, J fir-ren, * fir rln, * fir ron, a. 

[Eng. fir; -cm.] Made of fir. 

“A fayr firrene wowe." Baeelok, 2,0'S. 

fir -rings, s. pi. [Furrinos.] 

tfir -ry, a. [Eng.yir; -y. ] Consisting or of 
tlie nature of firs ; containing firs. 

“ la^rr^ woudlauds making moan." 

Tennyson ■' Millers Daughter. 

f irst, * ferste, * firste, * fyrst, * f^Trste, 

a., adv., &. s. [A.b. fyrst ; cogn. with Dut. 
vaorste ; lcel. fyrstr ; Dan. k S\v. firste (a ), 
Jorst (adv.) ; O. H. Ger. juirsta = first ; Ger. 
fun,t — & prince, a chief. First is the super- 
lative of fore, by the additiou of -st (= -w<] 
with vowel-change ( Skeat ).] [Fore.] 

A. As adjective : 

1 . The ordinal of one ; that which preeedea 
or is in order before all others in a series. 

“ la the six hundredth aud first year, in the first 
mouth, tlie first day of the mouth, the waters were 
dried up from olf the earth." — Gcnesu viiu l i. 

2. Preceding all.uthers in point of time: 
earliest. 

*• Arm* and the man I smg, the/Sw who bore 

His course to Lai i mu from the Trojau shore." 

Dryden : Virgil ; .Land L L 

3. Preceding all others in rank, dignity, oi 
excellence ; ebief, highest, noblest. 

“ If any man desire to be first, the so me shall bt Ia» 
of all. aud servant of alL"— Mark ix. 85. 

* 4. Best-beloved. 

" My first Son 

Where \vili yon go 7 Take good Ootmtiiu* 

With thee." Ahuketp. . C ortolan us, iv. L 

B. As adverb : 

1 . Before all others in order ; earliest, 
aoonest. 

“ Which first begins to crow.' —Siakesp. : Tempest, 
II. 1. 

2. For the first time ; originally ; at first. 

" To me, fair friend, you never can be old. 

For as you were when firs l your eye I eyed. 

Such seems your beauty still.* 

Shakesp. : Sonnet 1CH. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot^ 
or, wore, wQlf, work, who, son: mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ao, ce - e ; ey - a. qu = kw. 
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3. In the first place ; before any other con- 
sideration ; firstly. 

*• First , metal* are more thimble than plants : se- 
conrily, they are more solid ami hard : thirdly, they 
are wholly subterraneous ; whereas plants are part 
above earth, and J>nrt under the ear th. ' — Bacon. 

C. As substantive : 

1. Music : Tlie upper part in a duet, trio, &c. 

2. Univ.: A place in the first class: as, 
Ho took a double first. 

If 1. At first: 

(1) At or in the beginning ; originally, pri- 
marily. 

' "Creatures that cau provide for themselves at first, 
without the assistauce of parents ."— Ben tU-y : Boyle 
Lectures. 

* (2) At once. 

"They will come at first."— A ndrewes : Sermons, V. 353. 

2. First or last : At one time or another ; at 
Some time. 

" But suie a general doom on man Is passed. 

Aud all are fools ami lovers first or last " 

Dryden. {Johnson.) 

first-hegot, first-begotten, a. & s. 

A. As atlj. : First-born ; eldest among chil- 
dren. 

" H is fir st-begot, we know ; and sore have felt." 

Mitt on: r. L.. 1. 80. 

B. As subst. : The eldest among children ; 
the firstborn. 

first bora, a . & s, 

A. As adjective : 

1. First brought forth ; eldest born. 

2. Earliest, first. 

"The first-born efforts of my youthful ru use * 

Cow per: Task, iv. 701. 

B. As subst. : The eldest among children; 
the first in order of birth. 

“ Last, with one midnight stroke, all the_/trif-&orn 
Of Egypt must lie dead." Milton : P. L.. xil. 180. 

first-class, a., adv., & s. 

A. As adj, : First-rate ; of the highest ex- 
cellence, degree. 

B. As adverb: 

1. In a most excellent manner or degree. 

2. In the first or best class of carriage : as, 
To travel first-class. 

C. As substantive : 

Univ. : A place in the first or highest class. 

first-coat, s. 

Plaster. : The primary coat of coarse-stufT. 
That of two-coat work is called laying, when 
executed on lath, and rendering when on 
brick. The first coat of three-coat work is called 
prickiug-up ou lath, roughiug-iu on brick. 

first-day, s. The name given by the 
Quakers to the LorcVs-day or Sunday, as being 
the first day of the week. 

first-end, s. The beginning. (Prop.) 

first - endeavouring, a. Making its 
first ellorts. 

“ Hail, native language, that by sinews weak 
Didst move my first-endeavouring tongue to si>eak.“ 
Milton : College Exercise. 

first-floor, s. 

1. The ground-floor of a building. 

2 In England and some American cities the 
floor or story next above the ground-floor. 

first -footing, s. A Scottish practice still 
existiugiu Edinburgh, and, wepresume, mother 
places. Late in the evening of December 31 in 
;eaeh year, two or three thousand of the common 
people assemble in the vicinity of the Edinburgh 
Tron Church, to ascertain on good evidence 
when the new year commences. When the 
clock is about to strike twelve they cheer so 
loudly that the strokes are not heard. In- 
stantly that it has finished, they depart for 
the purpose of first-footing ; that is, eaeli one 
tries to be the first, person that year to cross 
the threshold of his friend's house and wish 
him tlie eompliments of the season. Ou such 
occasions also not a few arc accustomed to 
drink their friends’ health at the manifest 
risk of their own. 

first fruit, first-fruits, s. & a. 

A, As substantive {Of both forms) : 

1. The fruit or prodnee of any kind first 
matured and collected in any season. 

2, The first profits of any office, Ac., as — 

(1) Feudal tenure : The year’s profit of the 

land after the death of the' tenant, which was 
payable to tbo king. 


(2) Ecclcs. : The first year's income of a 
spiritual benefice, j [Annat.] 

"The first fruits nml tenths, which liml uot yet been 
surrendered to the Church."— Macaulay ; Hist, Eng , 
ch. iii. 

3. The earliest or first effects or results of 
anything. 

B. As adj. : {Of the form flrat-fruit) : Earliest, 
original, first. 

“ Men known nud men uukuown, sick, lame, aud 
Mind, . . . 

With first fruit offer! tics crowd to head the kuee." 

IV ords worth . thin net, Calais, August, 1802. 

first-band, a., adv., & s. 

A. As adj. : Obtained direct from the firat 
or original sonreo ; direct 

B. As adv. : Obtained direct from the first 
or original source ; directly from the producer 
or manufacturer. 

C. As subst. : Direct transfer from the pro- 
ducer, without the intervention of an agent. 

% At first-hand : Directly; without the in- 
tervention of an agent. 

first mate, s. 

Naut. : Tlie chief officer of a merchant- 
vessel, next in rank to tho captain. 

first-mover, j. 

Mech. : The prime mover, or original pro- 
pelling or motive power. 

first proof, s. 

Print. : The first rough impression of a 
sheet taken for correction. 

first-rate, a., adv., & s. 

A. As adj.: Of the first or highest class or 
rank ; of the highest excellence. 

"Pyrrhus certainly considered her an a first-rate 
military power.' — Lewis: CredL Early Roman Hist. 
(18551, ch. xiii. i>L i.. § 2. 

B. As aclv. : In a first-rate manner; excel- 
lently. 

C. As substantive : 

Naut. : A war-ship #f the highest class or rate. 

* first' hood, s. [Eng. first , and /tood.] A 
state or condition of priority. 

" In election Christ held this primacy, the firsthood."' 
—Goodmn : IVor**, vol. i., ar. 6. 

first'-ling,a. As. [Eng. jSrsf ;dimin.suff.-?ing.] 
*A, As adj. : That is first produced or 
brought forth ; first-born. 

"All the firstling males that dome of thy herd."— 
Deuteronomy xv. 19. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Lit.: That which is first born or pro- 
produeed ; the first-born. 

“To suffer for the^rsffin<7* of the flocks * 

Dry den : Epistle xv. 55, 

2. Fig. : The first produce or offspring ; the 
first result. 

" The very firstlings of my heart shall be 
Thejiritffnffj of my hand." 

Xhaketp. : Macbeth, lv. 1. 

first'-Iy, adv. [Eng. first; - ly .] 

1. In the first place : as, the first considera- 
tion ; first. 

2. In the beginning. 

"The wound the old serpent firstly gave us.' 

Sylvester: Du Bartas. 

* first-ship, s. [Fa\%. first ; -ship.) A begin- 
ning, an origin. 

“Two firstshius met lu this man." — Fuller : iror- 
thies; Sujfolk, ii. 340. 

firth, S. [Frith.] A frith. 

" Nor tempt the stormy firth to-day." 

Scott : Lay of the Late Minstrel, vi. 24. 

*fise (1), *fisque, s. [O. Fr. fisque ; Lat. 
fiscus = (1) a basket, (2) a treasury.] A trea- 
sury, an exchequer ; the public purse or ex- 
chequer. 

“They had resolved to appropriate to the fisc, a cer- 
tain proportion of the landed property of their con- 
quered country .’’ — Burke : French Revolution. 

*fl3C (2), $. [ A.S. fisc.) A fish (q.v.). 

“Thar is tugliel, thar is fisc." Layamon, 1. 53, 

f isc’-al, a. & s. [O. Fr. from fisgue = the 
public purse, from Lat. ji&uis.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the public 
revenue or exchequer. 

“To lie extinguished by fiscal difficulties," — Burke: 
French Revolution. 

*■ B. As substantive : 

1. Revenue ; income of a sovereign or state. 

“War. as It Is entertained by diet, so can it not l>e 
iong maintained by the ordinary fiscal and receipt 
Bacon : ll'ur anth .Spain. 


2. A treasurer. 

3. A procurator-fiscal (q.v,). 

4. In Spain and Portugal, the king’s solici- 
tor or attorney-general . 

fiscal lands, s.pl. Lands, among the 
Franks, aet apart for the use of the sovereign, 
to support his dignity, and to give him the 
means of rewarding merit or valour, for which 
purpose they were granted by him to his sub- 
jects, on condition of personal service in the 
field being rendered to him by the grantees. 

f is?h'-6r-itc, s. [From Dr. G. Fischer, who 
wrote on the paleontology of Russia,] 

Min. : An orthorhombic, translucent, green 
mineral of vitreous lustre ; its hardness, 5 ; its 
sp. gr. , 2*46. Compos.: Phosphoric acid, 2!>’03; 
alumina, 38*47 ; water, 27 50. Found at 
Nibchnc Tagilsk. {Dana, Ac.) 

f ls’-et, s. [Sp. fusette ; Fr. fnstd.] [Fustic.] 

fiset^wood, s. 

Pot. : Tlie wood of Rhus Cotinus. 

fi^'-e-tin, s. [Fiset ; -in.] 

Chem. : The yellow colouring-matter of Fisct- 
wood, a species of sumach, Rhus cotinus. 
Fisetin crystallizes in needles which ha\^ the 
formula, CislIioCg. 

fish, * fis, * fisc, * fisch, * flss, * flsshe, 

* lychc, * fysch, * fysshe, s. [A.S. fisc ; 
cogn. with but. visch ; lecl. fiskr ; Dan. fisk ; 
Ger. fisch; Sw .fisk; Goth, fisks ; O. Vris. fisk; 
Wei. pysg; lr. A. Gael, iasg ; Lat. piscis.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. One of the class of animals described in 
in u i. 

2. The flesh of fish used as food. 

”‘Tis well thou art not $th."—Shake*p. : Romeo A 
Juliet, i. 1. 

II. Technically: 

1. Zoo/. (PI. fishes; Lat. Pisces ); The fifth 
and last class of vertebrated animals. Like 
Reptiles and Amphibians, they have cold red 
blood ; but, unlike them, they are normally 
fitted for a permanently aquatic life by being 
provided with braneliife or gills which do not 
pass away. The covering is of scales. Pro- 
pulsion is by tins, into which the four limhs «-f 
the more typical vertebrates are transformed. 
[Fin.] Tlie skeleton varies greatly in tlie 
degree of its consolidation. Most modem 
fishes have it bony ; but some well-known 
families, notably the Sharks and Rays, have it 
cartilaginous, whilst in the highly aberrant 
Lnneclet (Amphioxns) it almost disappears. 
In all fishes but the last-named genus there is 
a heart, which as a rule has but one auricle 
and one ventricle. The forms of the several 
genera vary, tlie normal one approaching what 
is mathematically called the solid of least re- 
sistance. The sexes are distinct. Propagation 
is by means of ova, and fishes are prolific be- 
yond all conception. About 8,000 species are 
known. Linnams had a class Pisces, but he 
excluded from it various genuine fish-genera: 
Fquahts, Raia, Ostration , Diodon , Ac., calling 
them Amphibia Nantes. (Linna-us : Sy sterna 
Nat ura, 3rd ed., 1707). Cuvier divided them 
into two series, (1) Fish properly so called, 
Common Fish Osseous Fishes), and (2) 
Choinlropterygii or Cartilaginous Fishes. The 
first are divided into the orders Plectoguathi, 
I ophobrancliii, Malacopterygii, audAcauthop- 
terygii (q.v.). {Griffith : Cuvier, 1834 pp. 0, 7, S.) 
For the classification of Agassiz, see 2. Pahvant. 
Prof. Owen, slightly modifying tlie classifica- 
tion of Prof. J. Muller, divides the class into 
the eleven following oulers — Dcrmopteri, 
Malaeopteri, Pharyngonatlii, Anacauthini, 
Acanthopteri, Plectognathi, Lophobnincliii, 
Giiuoidei, Protopteri, Uolocephah, ami Plagio- 
stomi. (Oieen : Campar. Anat. Invertebr. Anim., 
1840. pp. 47-61.) Prof. Huxley divides them in- 
to tlie six following orders— Dipnoi, Elasmo- 
branchii, Ganoidei, Teleostei, Marsipobranchii, 
and IMiavyngobranehii. 

2. Fa/eeoiiL : Fishes being the lowest verte- 
brates in organization seem, as might have 
been expected, to have been the first of that 
kingdom brought into being; they appear in 
t lie Upper Silurian rocks of Britain, and are 
found m every marine formation since de- 
posited. Teeth, the spines called iehtliyo- 
dornlites, scales, and even the whole external 
framework occur in various formations. To 
meet the necessities of the pal<eontologist, 
Louis Agassiz, about 1S40, or earlier, divided 
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fish 


flahps by their scalea alone into four orders— 
Cyelnidei, Ctenoidei, Gauoidei, and Placoidel 
(q.v.). The oldest fossil fish is generally con- 
sidered a plaeo-gnnoid one. It i3 a I’lcraspis 
from the base of the Lower Ludlow Uocka. 
Icbthyodorulites at the top of the Upper Lud- 
low may be of the Cestraeiont family. In the 
Old Red Sandstone, as the readers of Hugh 
Miller's works know, lishes abound ao much 
so that it has been called the Age of Fishes. 
The oldest genera are Cephalaspis, Aeau- 
thodea, Ac., from the Lower Old Red Sand- 
stone of Scotland. In the Middle Old Red 
follow Pterichthys, Coecosteus, Diplopterua, 
Pipterus, Asterolepis, Ac., and in the Upper 
Holoptychius. Some arc ao abnormal in 
aspect that only an expert could tell that 
they woie fishes at all ; others so much the 
reverse that a child could name correctly their 
Class. The Dipnoi, or M ud Fishes, now first 
appear. In the Carboniferous rocks Ganoids 
are still numerous, but many Plagiostomous 
fishes occur. With the commencement of 
the Mesozoic rocks the Ganoids lose their 
preponderance, and an antique pattern of 
tail, called the heterocercal [ 1 1 etejiocerca l], 
one which had hitherto been usual, now 
becomes rare, its place being taken by the 
modern or homocereal tail [IIomocercal]. 
In the Cretaceous priod the Teleosteon or 
Bony fishes begin, with Ctenoid or Cycloid 
scales. If the resemblance pointed out by 
Prof. Huxley between Pteraspis and Ceplia 
laspis on the one band, and the Teleostean 
Siluroids on the other, are those of affinity 
( Quar . Jour. Geol. Soc. , 1858, pt. i., 278 to 
280), the regularity of this line of progressive 
development would be overthrown : if those 
of analogy only, no such consequence follows. 

fish-backed, a. Swelling upwards, like 
a fish's l «ck. 

fish bar, $. The spliee-bar which breaks 
the joint of two meeting objects, as of railroad 
rails or scarfed timber. [Fishing.] 

fish-beam, s. A beam with a bulging 
belly. 

fish-bclllcd, a. Bellying on the under 
side, as a beam, a rail, <fcc, 

fish belly, $. 

Bot. : Cnicus hcterophyllus. 

fish-block, i 

Naut. : The block of the fish -tackle for rais- 
ing the anchor. 

* fish-brow, * fisc-browe, s. Broth 
made with fish. 

•• Hie garos, fisc-brotoe." — Wright's Fol. of Vocab., 

p. 21L 

fish-carle, s. A fisherman. 

fish carver, s . A broad knife, generally 
of silver ; a fish-slice. 

fish-culture, s. Pisciculture (q.v.). 

fish-currie, s. Any deep part or secret 
recess of a river, in which the fish conceal 
themselves. (Scotch.) 

fish-davit, s. 

Skipbuild: A spar or small crane projecting 
from the bow of a ship for the suspension of 



B. FISH-DAVIT. 
a. Cat-bead. c. Fish-falL 


the tackle, called the fish-fall, used in hauling 
up the arms of the anchor in getting it ahnard. 
The fiah-davit is such a distance abaft the cat- 
head as the length of the anchor may require, 


and ia used to lift the fluke of the anchor to 
the bill-boui d ; a roller keeps the fluke from 
bruising the vessel's aide. In preparing for 
letting go the anchor, it is suspended by 
its throat from the fish-davit by a chain or 
rope called the shank-painter, which ia cast 
loose simultaneously with the cat-head atop- 
I*r, the two being secured on board by moans 
of movable pins called tumblers, which tire 
moved by a lever mid disengage the chains or 
ropes at the aamo instant. 


fish day, ’ fisahe-day, * fyaahe day, 

r. A day on which fish is eaten ; a fast-day. 

" Haat*hittea for fyssheday.”— Liber Cure Cocorum, 
p. 37. 


fish-eye, s. Jt a. (See the compound.) 
t Fish-eye stone : 

Min . ; Apophyllite. (Rossiter.) 


fish- fall, s. 

Naut. : The tackle depending from the fish- 
davit and used in hauling up the anna of the 
anchor. 


fish flake, s. A structure on which fish 
are spread to be air and snu-dried. [Flake.) 

fiah front, s . 

Naut . : Curved pieces of timber bound upon 
the outside of a broken spar to stiffen it and 
make it serviceable. (American.) 

fish garth, s. A staked or dammed en- 
closure on the margin of a river to form a fish- 
preserve. 

fish globe, a. A spherical glass vessel in 
which gold and silver fish are kept. 

fish glue, s. Isinglass (q.v.). 

fish guano, a. The excreta of flahea, sold 
as guano. 

fish hawk, s. 

Ornith.: Pandion haliaetus, the Osprey, or 
Fishing Eagle. 

fish hook, «. 

1. A hook with which fisb are caught. 

“ A sharp point, bent upward »ad backward, llk« a 
JUh-hooK, — Grrw: Museum. 

2. [Fish-tackle], 

fish joint, s. 

Rail. Eng. : A plate or pair of plates fastened 
upon the junction of a couple of meeting por- 
tions ot a beam or plate. The fish-joint for 
conoecting railway-rails was designed in 1847, 
and was soon extensively used. [Fishino.] 

fish knife, s. A fish-slice (q.v.); a knife 
for eating fish. 

fish ladder, s. A dam w ith a series of 
steps to enable fish to ascend the fall by a 
succession of leaps. [Fish-way.] 

fish-leaves, s, 

Rot. : Potamogeton natans. (Britten £ Hol- 
land.) 

* fish-leep, fyach leep, s. A fish-basket. 

** Eytch-leep. Saua."— Prompt. Parv. 

* fish lock, S. A fish-weir. 

"Catclied in the nets, in kiddels or fish-locks 
—Money Masters AH Things 0698), jx 86. 

fish louse, s. 

Zoology : 

1. The Crustaceous genus Caligus, order 
Poecilopoda. The species are parasitic upoa 
various fishes. 

2. The Crustaceous genus Cymothoa, belong- 
ing to the lsopoda. 

fish meter, s. An officer appointed by 
the local authorities to inspect all fish which 
comes in to the market. 


fish mint, s. 

Bot. : Mentha aguaticcu 

fish-oil, s. Oil obtained from the bodies 
of fishes and marine animals, as wbales, por- 
poises, sharks' and cods* livers, Ac. 

fish plate, s. 

Rail. Eng . ; A plate used to secure together 
the ends of adjacent rails, to hold them strictly 
in line, avoiding lateral deflection or sagging. 
It usually consists of a plate on each side of 
the joint, clasping the web of the roil, and 
secured by bolts and nuts. [Fishing.] 


fish poison, s. 

Bot. : Lepidmm Piscidium. 

fish pool, * fischepole, t. A fishpond. 

“To nfische-pole he come." Sevyn 8a get. 888. 

fish pot, «. An open-mouthed wlckec 
basket containing bait, and sunk in thehauuU 
of fish to catch them. 

fish royal, $. 

Law : A *' iiflh ” which, when thrown ashore 
or caught near the coast is the property of the 
sovereign. Whales (which are mammals and 
not fish) and aturgeoua are fishea-royal. 

fish sauce, $. Sauce, such as anchovy, 

to be eaten with fish. 

fish semblance, s. A mythologic mon- 
ster partaking of the nature of or resembling a 
fish. 

** fishsemblattees of green and Azure hue." 

heats Endgmion, 1L 717. 

fish skin, s. The rough akin of the dog- 
fish or shark ia used as a rasp. Shagreen is a 
leather of fiah-skiu. The akins of the por- 
poise, beluga, and seal are tanned. Eel-akina 
are used as wliang (q.v.). Sole and other akins 
are used in making a kind of isinglass for 
clarifying liquors. 

Fish-skin disease : 

Med.: Ichthyosis, a homv condition of ths 
akin. 

fish slice, 5. A broad-bladed silver knlfa 
used for serving fish at table. The trowel-shaped 
blade enables a portion of fish to be removed 
from the backbone without breaking it into 
unsightly fragments. 

fish sound, s. The swimming-bladder or 
air-sac of a fisb. That of a cod is eatea; isin- 
glass is prepared from those of aome other 
fish. 

fish strainer, s. 

1. A colander with handles, used for raising 
fish from the fish-kettle. 

2. A perforated earthenware slab placed at 
the bottom of a dish to drain the water from 
cooked fish. 

fish tackle, s. 

Naut. : A purchase to raiaa the flukes of an 
anchor to the gunwale for stowage after being 
catted. A fish -fall. A large hook, called a 
fish-hook, is attached to the end. 


fish tail, s. & a. 

A. As subst. : The tail of a fish. 

B. rts ndj.: Resembling ia ahape the tail of 
a fish. 

Fish-tail burner: A gas burner whose burning 
jet assumes a two-lobed form, like the tail of a 
fish. 

Fish-tail jrropeller : A single-winged propeller 
hinged to the stern-post, and oscillating like 
the tail of a fish. 

fish tongue, $ . An instrumeot used by 
dentists for the removal of the wisdom-teeth, 
the last in the dental range. 

fish-torpedo, $. [Torpedo.] 

fish-trap, s. A box or basket set In a 
river, and having bait slung in a bag to attract 
fish : it is sprung by haod. A basket, net, or 
staked area with a divergent-sided or funnel- 
shaped opening through which fish pass, and 
ia which they find a difficulty in retracing 
their course, ow ing to obstacles or blind sacs. 

* fish trowel, s. A fish-slice (q.v.). 

fish-way, s. A device to enable a fish to 
ascend a fall. It may consist of a series of 
steps over which the water descends, turning a 
fall into a cascade, and sometime known as a 
fish-ladder ; or it may consist of a chute with 
a sinuous track for diminishing the velocity 
and assisting the passage of the fish to the 
level above the dam. 

fish-weir, s. A fish-garth (q.v.). 

fish-wood, s. 

I*t. : Piscidia erythrina. 

fish (2). s. [Fr. fight = (1) a gardener's dibble, 
(2) a peg used to mark distances ; ficher = to 
fix.] 

L Ord. Lang. : A counter used in games. 
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TT. Technically: 

L Nautical: 

(1) One of a pair of bars laid on opposite 
aides along and tightly lashed to a spar which 
has been sprung or broken. 

(2) A purchase for hauling the fluke of an 
anchor on to the gunwale ; a fish-hook. 

2. Rail, Eng. : A fish-bar (q.v.). 

3. Joiner. : A strengthening or stiffening 
bar or piece of timber laid alongside another. 

fish (1) * fysh, *fiss-en, * flash -en, 

* fisch en, v.i. & t. [Fish, s .] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. Lit. : To be employed iu catching or 
Attempting to catch lisli, as by angling, net- 
ting, Ac. (Followed by for.) 

*• Peter fyshed for his fode.aod his fere Andreu." 

P. Plowman, 10,199 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) To seek to gain or obtain ; to try for ; to 
aeek to draw forth. 

•• While others fish, with craft, for great opinion, 

I with great truth catch were simplicity." 

Shaketp. : Troilus <* Crestida. iv. 4. 

(2) To try to learn, gain, or bring out by 
artifice or cunning ; as, To fish for informatiou. 

B. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : To attempt to catch fish in ; to 
•earch or try for fish. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) To catch or lay hold of, especially In 
water ; to draw or drag up : as, To fish a body 
out of a river. 

* (2) To gain in any way. 

*• Thei that preche vs povert aud'distresse, 
And/t»ftcn hem silf great richesse." 

Romtiunt of the Rote, 6.1M. 

(3) To search, to examine, as by raking, 
sweeping, dragging, Ac. 

To fish out: To ascertain, or find out by 
cunning inquiry : as, To fish out a man’s 
reasons. 

IL Naut. : To hoist and draw up the flukea 
of a ship’s anchor towards the top of the bow, 
in order to stow it after it has beea catted. 

fish (2). v.t. [Fish (2), $.] 

1. Joinery ; To strengthen, ss a piece of 
wood, by placing a piece of timber of the same 
scantling to one side of the timber to be united, 
and bolting or hooping them together. 

2. Naut. : To strengthen a sprung mast or 
yard with a piece of timber. 

3. Rail . Eng. : To splice, as rails, by fishing. 
TI To fish an. anchor : 

Naut.: [Davit, lj. 

fish-a-ble, a. [Eng.jfsftV -able.] Capable 
of being fished. 

** There w.v* cmly a small piece of fishdble water 
In Englebouru." — Hughes : Tom Brown, at Oxford, 
ch xlvii. 

fish’-bas-ket, s. [Eng.Jis/i, and baafcef.l A 
fisherman’s basket for carrying fish. 

fished, pa. par. or a. [Fish (2), v.] 

fished beam, s. 

Joinery : A long beam composed of two 
shorter beams joined end to end aud fished. 

fish’-er, * flsch er, * fish-ere, 4 fissh-er, 

* fysch-ar, * fysoh-er, * fysch-ere, s. 

[A.S. fiscere; O. S. fiskari ; O. Fris. fisker; 
Dut visscher ; O. H. Ger .fisedri ; Icel, fiskari; 
8w. fiskare ; Dan . fisker. J [Fish (l), v.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who is employed ia 
fishing ; a fisherman. 

** Three fishers went sailing out Into the west, 

Into the west when the sun went down." 

C. Kingsley • The Fisher t. 

2. Zool. : A species of marten ; the pekan 
(q.v.> 

fisher’s-knot, s. A slip-knot, the ends 
1 /f which lie horizontally, and will not become 
untied. 

** Be knit together with that fisher s-knoC'— Dennis : 
Secret* of Angling. 

* fisher-town, s. A fishing-town or vil- 
lage ; a town inhabited by fishermen. 

** Others of them, iu that time burned that^sAer- 
town Mousehole."— Carew: Surrey qf Cornwall. 

fish'-or-boat, s. [Eng. fisher , and boat.] A 
boat employed in catching fish. 

" Got lato the fisher boats to see the fishing . Xorth i 
Plutarch, p. 764. 


fish-er-man, 4 fysh er man, s. [Eng. 

fisher, and man.) 

1. One whose employment or occupation ia 
to catch fish. 

** The fishermen that walk upon the beach 
Appear iike mice.'* Shakesp. : Lear , lv. ft. 

2. A host or vessel employed iu catching 
fish ; a flshing*boat. 

The Fisherman : A title given to the Pope, 
from the fact that St. Peter, who is claimed as 
the first Bishop of Rome, was a fisherman. 

" Mandates for deponing sovereigns were sealed with 
the signet of the Ftsherma Burke : On the French 
Revolution. 

fisherman’s -bend, s. 

Naut. : A sailor’s knot, used in bending 
halyards to a studding-sail yard. Two turns 
are taken round the spar, the end passed be- 
tween them and the spar, and half-hitched 
around the standing part. 

fish’-er-y, s. [Eng./s/t; >ery.] 

1, The business or occupation of cstching 
fish. 

H The word fishery is popularly osed in a 
comprehensive sense; not merely is there a 
herring-fishery, a salmon-fishery, a cod-fishery, 
a pilchard-fishery, Ac., for catching these gen- 
uine fishes, there is a whale-fishery for harpoon- 
ing the mammals called whales, a crab and lob- 
ster-fishery for catching those crustaceans, and 
an oyster-fiahery for obtaining those testaceous 
molluscs. The great locality for the whale- 
fishery is the Polar regions of the Northern 
and Southern Hemispheres, that for the cod- 
fishery the banka of Newfoundland, that for 
the salmon-fishery the rivers of the Pacific 
coast of the United States aud Cauada, that of 
the mackerel and herring-fishery the coast 
waters of Europe and Northern Uoited States, 
that of the pilchard-fishery the coasts of Devon- 
shire and Cornw all, England. Other important 
American fisheries are ihe menhaden, which is 
caught iu vast numbers, and the shad, whose 
leading localities are the Delaware aud Hudson 
Rivers. There are numerous other important 
fisheries which might be named, among them 
that of the oyster, of which the Atlantic coast 
of the United States furnishes vast numbers of 
a quality very superior to the European oyster. 
The localities native to many of the fish 
named are rapidly being added to, by dis- 
tributing young fish in other streams and 
lakes, which has been attended with much 
success. The practice of salting fish was 
known to the Egyptians of 1350 B. C., or even 
earlier. The fisheries of the waters of East- 
ern Canada and Newfoundland have long been 
a source of tronble between the United States 
and Great Britain. A magnificent display of 
fish and fishery equipment was shown in the 
Fish and Fisheries Building of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition of 1893. 

*' Holland will suffer us to improve our fishery."— 
Pari. Hist , vol. vi.. app. p. 139. 

2. The place where fishing is carried on. 

" The fisheries of Newfouudland have heea for a 
century the constant object of rivalship between 
France and England." — Pitt : Speech, Nov. 27. 1600. 

fish’-fag, s. [Eng. fish, and fug.] A woman 
who sells fish ; a fishwife, a fisherwoman. 

** With vulgar flshfags to be forced to talk." 

H'o/c ft ; Peter Pindar, p. 10ft. 

* f ish'-f ul, 4 fish-full, a. [Eng. fish, and 
full.] Full nf or abounding with fish ; well 
stored with fish. 

•• It 1 b walled and guarded with the ocean, moat com- 
modious for traffic to all l»rts of the world, and 
watered with pleasant, fishful, end navigable rivers."— 
Cavvlen: Remain*. 

fish-gig, fiz'-gig, 3. [Eng. fish, and gig = 
a dart.] A spear with several barbed prongs 
used in spearing fish. It has usually five 
prougs, called grains. 

fish -I-fy, v.t. [En g. fishy, and Lat. facio (pass. 
;io) = to make.] To turn or change to fish. 

“0 flesh, flesh, how art thou fishifiedA 

Shakesp. : Romeo A Juliet, ll 4. 

fish-i-ness, S. [Eng. fishy; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being fishy. (Lit. d: fig.) 

•• Its flesh has nothing of the fishiness of that of the 
heron." — Pennant: Zoology ; Bittern. 

fish mg, 4 fissch ing, 4 fiss ing, 4 fysch- 
ynge, pr. par., a., A s. [Fish, v.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B- As adjective : 

L Literally: 

1. Employed or occupied in catching fish. 


2. Used or employed by fishermen ; suitable 
for fishing. 

” Equipped lu hi* wading >hx>U, and fishing drwa.’— 
Cuthbert Bede: Verdant Oreen, pt. UL. ch. u. 

II. Fig. : Seeking to gain, draw out, or 
obtain by artifice or atratagem : as, a fishing 
question. 

"A party shall not make a fishing application into 
the manner lu which his adversary iuteoda to ahat* 
hi* case." — Lord Campbell, la Law Times Report u vlk 
202. Juue 9. 165ft. 

C. As substantive : 

L Literally: 

1. The act or occupation of catching fish. 

" Oure louerd com and here fitsching luay." 

SL Andrew, «. 

2. A fishery. 

"There also would be planted a good town, having 
both a good haveu and a plentiful Juhingfi— Spenser, 

fishing-boat, s. A boat employed in 
catching tiah. 

flshing-cruive, s. A cruive or enclosure 
for fish in a river. 

fishin g-fly,!*. An artificial fly used by 
anglers as a bait. 

fishing-frog, s. 

Ichthy. : Lophius piscatorius , the Angler 
(q.v.). 

Asking -ground, s. A place frequented 
by fish, aud suitable for fishing ; a tishiuK- 
place, a fishery. 

fishing-line, s. A line with hook at- 
tached for catchiog fish. 

flshing-net, s. A net for catching fish. 
Fishing-uets are of various kinds, according 
to the particular use for which they are in- 
tended : as a bag-net, a drag-net, a casting-oet, 
a trawl, a seine, Ac. 

fishing-place, s. A fishing-ground (q.v.). 

fishing-rod, s. A long, slender, taperiug 
rod, to which the fishing-line ia attached. 

fishing-tackle, a. All the apparatus 
required by a fisherman : as, the fishing-rod, 
fishing-line, hooks, artificial flies, bait, Ac. 

fishing-wand, s. A fishing-rod. 

flsh'-ket-tle s. [Eng. fish, and kettle.] A 
long kettle adapted to boil fish of, say, from 
four to ten pounds’ w'eight, without either 
destroying the symmetry of the fish or cutting 
it into pieces. 

*• It Is probable, that the way of embalming among*! 
the Egyptians was hy boiling the body la a long raldroe 
like a Jithkettlc. iu some kind of liquid balsam.' 1 — 
drew: Muiceujn. 

fish ’-like, a. [Eng. fish ; dike.] Resembliog 
fish in form or qualities ; suggestive of fish. 

" A very ancient and fishlike smelt" 

Shakesp. : Tempest, ii. % 

fish'-mar-ket, s. [Eng. fish, and market.} 
A market established for the sale of fish. 

fish' -maw, s. [Eng. fish, and maw.] The 
sound or air-sac of a fish ; a fish-sound. 

* fish'-meal, s. [Eog. fish, and meal.] A 
meal of fish ; diet of fish ; an abstemious diet. 

"Thin driok doth overcool their blood, and making 
mauy fijhmea/s. they fall lato a kind of male green- 
sickness." — Shaketp. .' 2 Henry IV., iv. 2. 

fish mon ger, • fych-man-ger, s. [Eng. 
fish , and monger.] A dealer in fish ; a seller 
of fish. 

* fishmongers’ fair, s. Lent. 

f ish'-pond, s. [Eng. fish, and pond.] A pond 
or pool where fish are bred and kept. 

“• Fishponds were made where former forests grew.* 
Prior : Solomon, iL 2L 

fish ’-room, $. [Eng. fish, and room.] 

Naut. : A mom or compartment in a ship, 
between the afterhold and the apirit-room. 

fish '-Spear, s. A barbed apear for catching 
fish ; a gig. 

fish' sto-ry, s Aq incredible narrative, 
sucb as amateur fishermen are usually credited 
w ithteiliag. (U. S. Colloq.) 

fish -wife, s. [Eng. fish, and wife.] A fiah- 
woman. 

fish -wom-an, s. [Eng. fish, and woman.] 
A woman who sells fish. 


tooil, poht, cat. 5ell, chorus, 9hin, ben<?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph 2 . 

-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -sion = zhim. -cious, -tious, -sious = shus. -hie, -die, Ac. = bel, d©h 
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fish y, a. [Eug.^w/t; • y .] 

I. Literally : 

1, Consisting of tlsh. 

2. Pertaining to tisli ; suggestive of fish ; 
tislilike : as, a fishy taste, a fishy smell. 
(Milton: F. L. t iv. 1GS.) 

3. Having the appearance or form of a fish. 

■* Few eyes have escaped the picture of mermaids, 
that, is, accord mg to Horace, a monster with a wo- 
man's head above, and fishy extremity below "— 
Browne : Vulgar Er roars. 

4, Inhabited by fish : stored with fish. 



II. Figuratively (shiny) : 

1. 0/jiersons: Woro out. done up, seedy. 

2. 0/ things: Of a doubtful character ; aus- 
picious, unsafe, unsound. 

fislt, * fis -km, * fysk, v.i. [ Sw, fieska.] 
To bustle about, to frisk. 

What frek of thy» fokle fisketh thus aboute." 

P. Plowman, e. X. 163. 

fislc S. [Fisc.] 

Sc-t* Law: The right of the Crown to the 
movable estate of a rebel. (Bell.) 

fis -scl, * fi$ -sil, v.i. [Fissle.] 

fi§’ $en less, * fiz'-zen-less, a. [Eog. 

fuisuti ; -less.] Weak, destitute of strength or 
pith. 

fis si cos' tate, a. [Lat. fissus, pa, par. of 
jim hi - to cut, to cleave, and Eng. costate 
(q.v.).] Having the ribs divided. 

fis si-dens, s. [Lat. fissus = cloven, ami 
dens = a tooth.] 

But. : The typical genus of the family Fis- 
suleutete (q.v.). It has representatives in 
Britain. 

f is-si den' te £B, s. pi. [Lat. fissus = cloven ; 
liens (gemt. dentil) = a tooth, and fern, pi, 
adj. suit. -etc.] 

Dot. : A tribe of opercnlate apocarpous 
mosses of gregarious or caespitose habit with 
much branched steins and amplexicaul leaves. 
Type Fissideus (q.v.). 

fis -sile, a. [Lat. fissilis, from fissus , pa. par. 
of findo = to cut, to cleave.] That may or can 
be cleft or split in the direction of the grain, 
like wood, or along natural planes of cleavage, 
as crystals, or along superinduced planes like 
slates, or in the plaues of stratification. 

"This crystal is a pellucid fissile etoue. clear as 
water or crystal of the rock, aim without colour : en- 
diuimr red beat without losing its transparency, and 
in a very strong heat calcining without fusion — 
S'etoton: Optic/i*. 

fis si lin-gui-a (gu as gw), s. [Lat , fissus 
= cleft, and lingua = a tongue.] 

Zool. : A sub-order of Lacertilia, in which 
the tongue is long, protrusible, and forked, 
like that of the serpent. Most of the Lizards 
have this character. The sub-order lias been 
called also Leptoglossa. ( Nicholson .) 

*£is sil -i ty, s. [Eng. fissil(e); - ity .] The 
quality or state of being fissile. 

** Not unlike the fissilitv, as the schools call it, in 
wood." — Bogle : IKorJts, iii. 52U 

fl -ssion, s. [Lal.Jissio, from fissus, pa. pa. of 
findo = to cleave.] 

1. Ord. Lang . : The act of cleaving, splitting, 
or breaking up into parts. 

2. Physiol. : Asexual generation by the 

splitting of a parent body into two parts, 
which become separate individuals. It oecurs 
in the Coralligeuous Aclinozoa. In plants it 
is seen in the Diatomacete. 

fis -si-pal -mate, a. [Lat. fisstts = cleft, 
divided, and Eng. palmate (q.v.).] Having 
the membranes between the toes deeply cleft 
or incised, as in the foot of a grebe. 

r S-Sip'-a-ra, s. pL [ Lat. fissus = cleft, and 
purio = io bring forth, to produce.] 

Zool. : Animals which are propagated by 
Fission (q.v.). 

fis sip ar-ism, s. [Mod. Lat Fissipaifa); 
Eli 1 ;, .suit. asm. ) 

Physiol. : Reproduction by fission. [Fis- 
sion, 2.) 

fis-si-par-i-ty, s. [Mod. Lat. Fissipar(a ); 
Eng. suit. -iri/.] 

Physiol. : The same as Fissiparism (q.v.). 


f is - sip - a reus, a. [Lat. Jissus — cleft ; 
purio = to* bring forth, to produce, aud Eng. 
adj. suit, -otta.] 

Physiol. : Producing fresh structures by the 
fission of those a beady existing. [Fission.] 

fis slp'-a-rous-ly, <*du. [Eng. Jlssiparous; 

-ly.i 

Physiol. : In a Ussiparous manner; by 

means of fission. 

fis-si-pa'-tlon, s. [Fissipara.] 

Physiol. : Reproduction by fission ; fissi- 
parism. 

fis -si-ped, * fis'-si-pede, a. A s. [Lat. 

fissus — clelt, and pcs tgenit. pedis) = a foot.] 

A- As adj. : Having separate toes ; cloven- 
footed. 

B. As snbtti. : An animal liaving the toes 
separate, or not connected by a membrane. 

"It is described like jUaipedes, or birds w hich have 
their claws or feet divided.'— Broufne : Vulgar Er. 

roars, bk. v., ch. u. 

fis'-si-pe-dl-a, s. j»Z. [Lat. fissus — cluven, 
nnd pes (gemt . pedis) = a foot.] 

Zool. : A division of Carnivorous Mammals, 
in which the toes are free from each other. 
Example, the Feluhc, CauiUse, Ursula*, Ac. 

f is-si-pen nae, s. pi. [Lat. fissus — cleft, 
and penna = a wing.] 

Entom.: A small section of Moths which 
have the wings divided into ray-like branches, 
so fringed as to resemble feathers. They are 
called in consequence Plume-moths (q.v.). 
The Pterophorina and Alucitina have this 
structure beautifully apparent. [Alucita, 
Alucitida-:.] 

fis- si-ros -tral, a. [Lat. fissus = cleft ; 
rostrum = a beak, and Eug. adj. sulf. -aJ.] 
Pertaining or belongiag to the Fissirostres ; 
having the bill deeply cleft. 

“The fittirotlral birds as a whole a r© particularly 
distinguished by having the powers of flight developed 
iu the highest degree. ' — . Birds, iL I5<). 

fis-si ros -tres, s. pi. [Lat. fissus = cleft, 
and rostrum = a beak.] 

Ornith. : One of the four or five tribes or 
sub-orders into which the lusessorial Birds 
have been divided. The gape of the mouth is 
enormously wide, so as to render it more easy 
for them to capture their prey, as they do, on 
the wing. The power of flight is developed 
in the highest degree, while the feet in the 
typical family are short aud so feeble that 
some naturalists have removed them from the 
order Insessores (Perchers) and elevated them 
into an independent one, called by Owen 
Volitores. Swainson ranks under the Fissi- 
rostres the five following families : — Hinindi- 
nidpe (Swallows), Caprimulgida;(Goat-sttckevs), 
Meropid* (Bee-eaters), Halcyonidse (King- 
fishers), and Trngonidas (Trogons). Now the 
family Cypselida.- (Swifts) is genemlly sepa- 
rated from the Hiiundinidse. in which it bad 
been merged, and the Trogonidce transferred 
to the order Scanaores (Climbers). 

fis '-si e, fis-sel, fis-sil, v.i. [A frequent, 
from fuss (q.v.).] 

1. To make a slight, continued, rustling noise. 

"He heard the curtaiua of his bed fissil." — Scott: 
Antiquary, ch. ix. 

2. To bustle or fidget about. 

fis-sl e„ fis-sel, fis-sil, s. [Fissle, v .] 
Bustle, fuss, 
fts-siir -a, s. [Lat.] 

A nat. : A fissure, a groove, a fine crack io a 
bone ; as, the fissti m j Kilpebrarum — the interval 
between the eyelids. 

* f is-su-ra -tion, s. [Eng, fis$ur(e) ; -ation.] 
The act or state of dividing or opening. 

” The multi jil icatiou of the si>eci«» is effected iu some 
by spontaneous division or figuration."— Jabez Bogg : 
The Microscope, pt. ii,. eh. iu 

fissure (pron. fi'-shiir), s. [Fr., from Lat. 
fissitra , from fissus, pa. par. of findo = to cut, 
to cleave. 

I. Ord. Lang. : A cleft ; a narrow opening 
made by the parting or openiug of any sub- 
stauce ; a crack. 

"These perpendicular fitntres In the eArth.”— Gold- 
rmith : Animated Mature, pt. L, ch. vi. 

IL Technically: 

1. Bot. : The opening of seed • vessels, 

anthers, Ac. 


2. Her. : The fourth part of the bend 
sinister. 

3. Heol. : A crack in the strata, produced by 
volcanic or earthquake action, subsidence, or 
any other cause. Open fissures ultimately 
tend to become full of rubbish, and sometimes 
contain fossil bones of the animals which have 
fallen into them and perished, but most such 
clefts are filled from below, and become 
metallic or other mineral veins. 

*[ (l) Fissure of Glaser : 

Anal. : A Assure in the ear, separating th« 
upper margin of the tympanic plate from tho 
glenoid fossa. 

(2) Fissure of Bolando : 

A nat.: A fissure separating the parietal from 
the frontal lobe of the cerebrum. 

(3) Fissure of Sylvius: 

A nut. : A fissure or deep cleft commencing 
on the under surface of the brain, and passing 
transversely outward to the lateral surface of 
the hemisphere, where it divides into two 
limbs. (Quuin.) 

(4) Fissures of Santorini : 

Anat. : Irregular gaps transversely dividing 
the cartilaginous tube of the ear. ( Quain .) 

(5) Great fissure of Bichat : 

A nat. ; A fissure connecting the two limba 
of the Fissure of Sylvius. 

fissure -nee die, s. A spiral needle for 
drawing together the gaping lips of wonnds. 
By revolution, the point is made to pierce the 
lips alternately, carrying its thread with it. 
Tiemann’s needle for cleft palate is hollow 
throughout its length, and carries a silver 
wire which is left in its place when the needle 
is withdrawn. 

fissure (pron. fi'-shiir), v.t. [Fissure, s.) 
To split, to cleave, to crack ; to make a fissure, 
cleft, or crack in. 

"Sy a full «r blow the skull may be fiuured or 
fractui ed." — iVitemnn: Surgery. 

fis su rei la, s. [A dimin., from Lat.Jtsswra 
= a fissure. ] * 

Zool. : The typical genus of the family Fis- 
sured i«Ue (q.v.). The shnll is oval, conical, de- 
pressed, and perforated; hence they are called 
Key-hole Limpets ; 132 recent species are 
known, and thirty fossil, the latter from Car- 
boniferous times oowardl The recent species 
chiefly inhabit the laininarian zone, but range 
to a depth of fifty fathoms. (J Food ward.) 

fis su rer-li-daa, 5 . pi. [Mod. Lat. fissu- 
rdl(a); Lat. lem. adj. pi. sutf. -idee.) 

Zool.: A family of Gasteropodous Molluscs, 
section Holostomata. They have concave 
limpet-like shells, with a recurved apex, the 
anterior margin notched or perforated. Chief 
genera, Fissurella and Emaiginula. (IFood- 
ward.) 

fist (1), * fest, * fust, * fyst, * fyste, & 

[A.S. fyst; cogn. with Dut. vuist ; O. Fns. 
Jest; O. H. Ger. fnust; Ger. faust; Lat. 
jmgnus ; Gr. m/yp .17 ( pugine). ] 

1 . The hand clenched, with the fingers 
doubled down into the palm. 

" >Iy bawls are fettered, hut my fist is free." 

Milton : Samson Ayonistes, 1,243. 

2. The talons of a bird of prey. (Spenser.) 

*fist (2), iVyst, s. [Dut. vijst ; M. H. Get 
vist ; Ger. fist.] A stink, a smell. 

" t'yyst, alynk. Linda."— Prompt. Parr. 

fist- balls, s. 

Bot. : Lycopertbn Bo vista. 

* fist, v. t. [Fist (1), s.] 

1. To strike or beat with the fist. 

•■ I saw him spuming a.ud fitting her most onmeroi- 
fully."— flrydeii: Spanish frwr, v. 2. 

2. To grip with the fist. 

" We have been down together in my sleep, 
Unbuckling helms, fisting each other's throat." 

Shnfcetp. : Coriotanu*. iv. S. 

* fist-fight, s. A tight with the fists ; a 
boxing match. 

At hurl-bata find fist-fight.*— P. Holland: Plutarch, 
p. 6 S3. 

4 fist- free, a. Unbeaten, unhurt 

*• Never a suit wore I to-day but hath been soundly 
basted : only this faithful country-case scaped fitl 
freeJ'—Tomkint : Albumuiar , v. 9. 

*fist, 4 fyistyn, v.i. [Fist (2), s. ; Ger. 
fisten.] To make a stink or smell. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, fall; try, Syrian. 00, ce = e, ey - a. qu = kw. 
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f Ist-i an'-a, s. [Eng./sf; i connective, and 
-ana (q.v.).] A collection of anecdotes and 
Information relative to pugilists and tbe prize- 
ring ; boxiana. 

fist'-ic, a. {Eng. fist ; -lc.) Pertaining or 
relating to boxing or pugilism ; pugilistic. 

•• In fistic phraseology he hod a gentua h.r coming up 
to tiie scratch ."—-Dickens : Hard Times, ch. 1L 

tis’ ti-cuffs, *fis-ty-cuff, ‘fis ty-cufies, 

s. & a. [Eug. fist, and ctf/.] 

A. As s7ibst. : A blow or a tight with the 
lists ; a boxing-match. 

••Oh. to revenge my wrongs at fisty cuffs." 

Beaton. A Ftet. : Little French Lawyer , lv. L 

*B. Asadj. : Carried on or done with the 
fists. 

"The seat of this flxtycvff war." — Fielding : Tom 
Jones, hk. lv., ch viiu 

* f ist'-l-nut, s. [See def.J A corruption of 
pistachio-nut (q.v.). 

♦fist'-ock, a. [Eng. Jist ; dlmin. suff. -ocfc.] 
A little fist. 

"Scarce able for to stay hte/trtoc* from the servant's 
face." Golding. • Ovid ; Metamorphoses. 

fis-tu'-ca, s. [Lat. = a rammer, a beetle.] 
A pile-driver ; a monkey. 

ITs-tU-la, s. [Lat. = a pipe ; Fr. fistule,] 

L Ord. Lang. : A pipe ; a water-pipe, accord- 
ing to Vitruvius, who distinguishes three 
modes of conveying water : by leaden pipes, 
by earthen pipes, and by channels of masonry. 
IL Technically: 

1. Music : A kind of flute or flageolet made 
of reeds. 

2. Path. : A kind of ulcer or snppurating 
swelling, in form like a pipe. It is narrower 
than a sinus, and continues further. Its seat 
is in the cellular membrane. 

If (1) Fistula in a no : 

Med. : A fissure iu the cellular substance 
surrounding the anus, iu the rectum, or in 
both. When there are two apertures, the one 
into the rectum and the other externally, the 
fistula is called complete : when there is no 
external aperture it is incomplete. 

(2) Fistula til perinceo: 

Med.: A fissure or opening in the skin of 
tbe peri q am m, corresponding with one in the 
urethra. 

flstula-lachrymalis, s. 

Path. : 1 nflummation of the lachrymal sac. 
It is of two kinds, acute and chronic. In the 
former there is a red inflamed tumour about 
the size of a horse-bean at the inner side of the 
eye, with abundant discharge of tears. Sup- 
puration ultimately takes place. 

flS'-tu-Iar, a. [Lat. fistul(a); Eng. adj. suff. 
-a?*.] ‘ Hollow like a reed or pipe. 

fis-tu-lar'-i-a, s . [Lat. fistul(a) - a pipe ; 

neut. i*l. adj. s*nff. -aria.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of fishes, the typical one 
of the family Fistularida; or Aulostomidae. 
Fistularia tibaccaria, the Tobacco-pipe Fish, 
has the facial bones prolonged into a tube, 
with a small mouth at the extremity. It in- 
habits the Eastern seas. 

f is-tu-lar'-i-dso, s. pi. [Lat.^sikZa = a pipe ; 
fern.* pi. adj. sulf. -ulte.] 

Ichthy. : A family of fishes, order Acanthop- 
teri. From the peculiarity of mouth described 
under Fistularia, they are popularly termed 
Trumpet-fishes, Bellows-fishes, Sea-suipes, &c. 
One, Centriscus scolopax, is British. By some 
the genus Aulostoma instead of Fistularia is 
made the typical genus, the family being then 
called Auloidomida:. 

♦ f is' tu-lar-y, * fis-tu-lar-ie, a. [Eng. 
fistular; -jf.] Hollow, as a pipe or reed. 

" Gaue hiui the forc-heard, fistnlarie reede.** 

Chapman : limner ; 11 ymn to Hermes. 

•fis tu-latc, v.t. &l i. [Lat. fistula = a pipe.] 

A. Trans. : To make hollow like a pipe or 
reed. 

*• Pipes or ducts, fistula ted or hollowed, to circulate 
the hluod ami juices."— The Student, ii. 379. 

B. Intrans. : To become hollow like a pipe 
or reed. 

• f Is-tule, s. [Fr.] A fistula. 

fis-tul-I-dte, s. pi. [Lat. fist ul(o) = a pipe ; 
fern. pi. adj. sulf. -ida?.] [Fistulidans.] 


f lS-tul -I-dans, f Is-tul -l-das, s. pi. [Lat. 

fistut(a) = a pipe, and Eng. pi. suit'. - idans ; 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. sulf. -it/te.) 

Zool. : An old name for the Holothnroidca 
(q.v.). 

fls’-tu-li-form, a. [Lat. fistula = a pipe, and 
forma — form, shape.] Having the form of a 
pipe or reed ; of a fistular form ; being in 
round hollow columns, as a mineral. 

fis-tu-li-na, s. pi. [From Lat. fistula = a 
pipe’.] 

Bot. : A genus of Hymenomycetoua Fungals. 
Fistalinahejmtica is found in liver-like crimson 
latches on oak trees. It is about six inches 
ugh, and most conspicuous in autumn. When 
cut it presents the appearance of beetroot, and 
drips with red juice. 

fis -tu-losc, a. [Lat.^5iid(a) ; Eng. adj. an ff. 
-ose.]’ Formed like a fistula ; fistular, contain- 
ing hollow chambers. 

f lS'-tu-lous, a. [Lat../fcdtd(a) ; Eng. adj. sulf. 

- ous ; FT.Jistuleux .] 

1. Hollow like a pipe or reed, but closed at 
each end like t-lie stems of an onion ; fistular. 

•‘ The same is fistulous and full of filth.”—/’. Hol- 
land : Plinie, bk xxxvii., ch. viii. 

2. Having the form or nature of a fistula. 

•• How these ainuus ulcers become fistulous, I have 
shewu you." — H'wremuii; Surgery. 

* f ist'-y, a. [Fist (1). s. ; - y .] Pertaining to 
the fists or pugilism ; fistic. 

•* Like to tbe champion In the fisty ring.” 

Byron: Don Juan. xL 6k 

fit, 4 fyt, * fytt, 4 fytte, s. [A.S.fit = (l) a 
song, (2) a struggle ; cogii. with Icel. fit — a 
pace, a foot (in poetry), part of a poem ; Sans. 
pada = a slip, a verse of a poem ; pad, pad = 
afoot.] [FooTd 

I. Ordinary Language: 

* 1. A step. 

* 2. A part of a poem ; a canto . 

" Shall e I uoiv syng you ufytt 
With my wyustrelsy." 

Towneley Mysteries , p. 5L 

* 3. A coutest, a struggle, a combat, a fight. 

*• That ferful fit may no mon fie.” 

E. Eng. Poems, p. 135. 

4. The attack of a disease ; the invasion, 
paroxysm or excubation of a disease. 

•• Small stones and grave] collect aud hecoine very 
large iu the kidneys, in which case a fit of the stone in 
that part is the cure."— Sharp : Surgery. 

5. A sudden and violent attack of any dis- 
order ; a sudden attack of pain. 

6. Any violent affection of the miud or 
body ; a temporary but violent mental affec- 
tion or paroxysm : as, a fit of madness or pas- 
sion, a fit of melancholy. [11.] 

•• Unless some fit or frenzy do possess her.** 

Shakesp. - Titus A ndronicus, iv. 1. 

* 7. Disorder ; irregularity, caprice. 

" For your husbaud. 

He’s noble, wise, judicious, mid best knows 
The /if* of the season.'' Shakesp. : Macbeth, lv. 2. 

8. A sudden effort or time of activity, fol- 
fowed by relaxation or intermissiou ; impul- 
sive, intermittent, and irregular action. 

•* By fits my swelling grief appears. 

In rising sighs and falling tears.” 

Addison : On Italy . 

* 9. A sudden emission : as, a Jit of flame. 
{Coleridge.) 

II. Med. : A popular rather thao a scientific 
name for the sudden seizure of a patient by a 
particular disease, as a Jit of apoplexy, a fit of 
epilepsy, a Jit of paralysis, a fainting fit. 

*[ By fits and starts: With intervals of activity 
aud intermission ; intermittently. 

'* Men that are habitually wicked may now and then, 
by fits and starts, feel certain motions of repentauce. 
— L' Estrange. 

fit-weed, fitt-wced s. 

Bot. : Eryngiutn fietidnm, a West Indian 
plant, so called from its being used as a 
medicine in fits, hysteria, &c. 

fit, * fittc, * fyt, 4 fytte, a., ady. & s. 

A, As adjective: 

1. Becoming, suitable, proper, meet; in ac- 
cordance with right, duty, or taste ; appro- 
priate. 

'* Hell, their/if habitation, fraught with fire 
'Unquenchable." Milton : P. L.,v i. 876. 

2. Suitable or adapted for any purpose or 
object ; qualified, competent. 

•• Men of valour, fit to go out for war and battle.*'— 
1 Chronicles vii. 11. 


* 3. Appropriate, apt. 

•• Botch the words up fit to their own thou^/itt.* 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, iv. 4. 

4. In a state of preparedness ; prepared, 
ready. 

** Tell Valeria, 

We are to bid her welcome." 

Bhakesp. ; Cartolanus, I. 8- 

* B. As adv. : Fitly, appropriately, suit- 
ably, becomingly. 

" How rtf hie garruentH nerve me 1* 

Shake sp. : Cymbellne, lv. 1 

C* As substantive : 

* 1. An equal, a match. 

*• Other thing nia non bin/We ” 

Owl ,i Mghtlngalc, 78 L 

2. Nice adustment or adaptation, us of a 
dress to the body. 

*• He'd two shoes, aud oue shoe's a boot, and not a jtf.* 
Hood : The Lost Child. 

(1) Crabb thus discriminates between Jit, 
opt, and meet : “ Fit is either an acquireil nr a 
natural jiroperty ; apt ... is a natural pro- 
perty ; meet ... is a moral quality. A house 
is fit for the accommodation of the family, ac- 
cording to the plan of the builder ; the young 
mind is apt to receive either good or bad im- 
pressions. Meet is a term of rare use, except 
iu spiritual matters or in poetry : it is meet to 
offer our prayers to the supreme disposer of 
all things.'* {Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between fit and be- 
coming, see Becoming ; for that between tit 
aud exjiedient , see Expedient. 

fit-rod, s. 

Shipwright. : A gauge-rod used to try the 
depth of a bolt-hole in order to determine the 
length of the bolt required. 

fit, v.t. A i. [Icel. fitja = to kuit together; 
Goth, fetjan = to adoru.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To adapt to any shape ; to bring into any 
required form ; to shape, to fashion, to form. 

" The cArpeuter marketh it out with a hue ; he 
fitteth it with pbnies."— Isaiah xhv. 13. 

2. To accommodate a person with anything ; 
to tit out, to suit. 

•*A trussmaker fitted the child with a pair of bod- 
dice, stifleued ou tne lame side." — Wiseman : Surgery. 

3. To prepare, to make ready, to equip, to 
furnish with things necessary or proper as an 
outfit ; to tit out. 

** With long resounding cries they urge the train. 

To rtf tbe ships aud launch into the inaiie" 

Pope: Homer; Kind iv 185. 186. 

4. To qualify, to prepare : as, Toyh a person 
for an office, or fur any emergency. 

•' I am not fitted for it [death] "—ShuKcsp. : Measure 
for Measure, iv. 3. 

5. To be adapted to, to suit, to be fitted or 
proper for, to become. 

" Every true luansappsi el /if* your thief."*-Sftafcesp..* 
Measure for Measure, iv. 2. 

6. To meet, to answer. 

"Ah answer that fids ail questions. **— Shakesp. : Alts 
Well 77m f Ends IVeM, ii. 2. 

* 7, To be becoming or proper for. 

•' Where it/f/a you not to know .** 

Shakesp. : Winters Tale, tv. 4. 

8. To agree or accord with, to suit. 

"This valley fits the purpose passing well.” 

Shakesp. : 1'itus A ndronicus, li. 3. 

B, Intransitive : 

1. To be adjusted or adapted to the shape 
intended ; to match the form : as, A dress 
Jits well. 

2. To be proper, suitable, or becoming. 
'‘Where hope is coldest, aud despair ujost/irt*.” 

Shakesp. ; Alls Well thut Ends Well. ii. L 

3. To be convenient , suitable, or adapted ; 
to suit. 

"And now the happy season once more fits “ 

Jjiakesp. : Venus «t Adonis, 837. 

«[ (1) To fit out : To equip, to furnish with 
the necessary outfit, stores, armament, &c. 
"The Spaniards began to- fit out Aiiuiuneuts.*'— Ma- 
caulay: Hist- Eng., ch. xxiv. 

(2) To Jit up : To furnish with the tilings 
suitable or necessary, to prepare. 

•' He has fitted up his farm ."—Pope: Letter to Swift. 
^[ (1) Crabb thus discriminates between to 
fit, to equip, to prepare , and to qualify : “To 
Jit is employed in ordinary c.tses : to equip ia 
employed only for expeditions : a house ia 
fitted up for the residence of a family ; a vessel 
is equipped with everything requisite for a 
mi) age : to fit is for an immediate purpose ; 
to prepare is for a remote purpose. A person 
fits himself for taking orders when lie is at the 
university, lie prepares himself at school 


boil, bojt; pout, jdwl; cat, 9 ell, chorus, < Vhin, ben^h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as: expect, Xenophon, exist, ph -£ 
-dan, - tian = shan. -tlon, -sion — shun; -tion, -§ion - zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sions — shus. -ble, -<lle, &c. = bol, d§L 
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before ha goaa to tho university. To fit is 
said of everything, both in a natural and a 
moral eenae : to qualify is uaea only in a 
moral sense. Fit is employed mostly for ac- 
quirements which are gained oy labour ; 
qualify for those which are gained by intel- 
lectual exertion." 

(2) 11a thus discriminates between to fit, to 
suit, to adopt, to accommodate, and to adjust : 
“ To Jit is to provide oneself with tna requisite 
qualification ; to suit is to proviue the thing 
with the suitable or agreeable qualities : we 
fit ouraelvea for the thing ; we suit the thing 
to ourselves. To fit , in the intransitive sense, 
is said of thiags in general as they respect 
each other; suit is mostly of things as they 
respect the moral agent. In the mechanical 
and literal sense, things fit each other ; and 
also in the moral sense, there is a manifest 
fitness in all things which we term right and 
just ; things, whether of a corporeal or a 
spiritual nature, are said to suit the taste of a 
person. To adapt is a species ot fitting ; to 
accommodate is a species of suiting ; both ap- 
plied to the moral actions of conscious beings. 
Accommodate a ad adjust are both applied to 
the affairs of men which require to be kept, 
or put iu right order : but tho former implies 
the keeping as well as puttiug in order." 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon .) 

fit (2). s. [Foot.] (Scotch.) 

• fitfh (1), s. IVetch.] 

1. Bot. : Vicia saliva. 

“ He thresaeth the /Uches oat® with a flaylc."— Bible 
{1651), lsaye, cxxviii. 

2. Scripture : 

(1) The rendering of the Hebrew word 
(qetsachh) ; Sept. i±e\dv9iov (melanthion) = 
Higeda sativa (the Black Poppy). Its seeds 
were used for spice. (Isaiah xxviii. 25-27.) 

(2) The rendering of the Hebrew word npED 
(kussemeth) ; Sept. oAupa (oZura) = a kind of 
corn, probahly the Spelt (Triticum spelta ). 
(Ezek. iv. y.) The same word kussemeth is 
translated rye ia Exod. ix. 32 and Isaiah 
xxviii. 25, but rye is a grain of cold climates. 

II Bot. : Vicia Cracca ia popularly known as 
the Blue Tar Fitch ; Onobrychus sativa as the 
Jledick Fitch ; Vicia sativa as the Wild 
Fitch ; and Lathyrus prate nsis as thB Yellow 
Tar Fitch. 


ifitfh (2), s. [Fitchet.) 

Furriery: The skin of the polecat or Fitchet 
(q.v.). 

fitch brush, S. A brush or hair-pencil 
made of the fur of the poleeat. These brushes 
ars prized by artists, as they are elastic and 
firm, though soft, and can be brought to a fine 
point. They are black ia colour. 


flit9h'-ee, fitted, a. [Fr. fichi, pa. par. 
of ficher = to fix, to drive ia.] 

Her. : Pointed, like a dagger ; sharpened at 
the lower part. Fitchee is usually 
applied to crosses to indicate 
that they taper from the centre 
downwards, or fitchee at the foot, 
when the tapering commences 
only at the bottom of the cross. 

Tha anus of the See of Canter- 
bury represent four crosses 
patea fitchee upon the archi- 
episcopal pale, which is the 
principal charge. 



fltfh'-et, flt 9 h’-at, fit9h-ew (en as u), 

5. [A corrupt, of 0. Fr. Jissan, from O. Dut. 
fisse = a polecat, from O. Low Ger. *fls; But. 
vies = nasty, loathsome (Skeat).] A polecat 
(q.v.). 

"The fitcfuit, the fallraart, and the Ilk® creature*, 
live upon the lace and withiu tho bowelsof the earth. 
— Walton : Angler, pt. L, ch. L 


fit9h'-y (l), ft. (Eng. fitch (1); -j/.) Having 
fitches or vetches ; vetchy. 


f Xt 9 h'-y (2), a. [Fitchee.] Pointed. 

" Each board baa two tenon* fastened in their silver 
socket*. which sockets some coucelvo made fitchy or 
picked. Puller: PUguh, Sight of Palestine, pt 1L, 
Lk. iv.. ch. Iv. 


flt-ful, a. fEng.Jt! (1), a., and fu'KJ).'] Varied 
by paroxysms ; spasmodic ; acting by fits and 
starts ; eventful, disordered. 

“ Alter life's fi Iful I ever , lio sleeps wen.” 

Shake*p. ; Macbeth, UL 2. 


flt'-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. fitful ; dy.) In a fit- 
ful manlier ; by fits and starts ; at intervals. 


fit'-tiil-ness, s. [Eng. fitful: -ness. 1 Tna 
quality or state of being litful ; Instability ; 
impulsiveness. 

fft'-ly, adv. [Ei\£.fit; -ly.] 

1. In a fit, suitable, or appropriate manner ; 
with propriety. 

“ I cau coruiMvre our rich miser* to nothing so fitly m 
too whale,"— S/kaket/k : Per )det, 11. 1. 

2. 8o as to fit or agree with other things. 

" Eche part so fitly plght, as noue mought chAuuge 
hid place. TurbervlUe : The Complaint. 

3. Properly, finally, reasonably. 

"To whom could I mors fitly apply myself.?"— 

1 try den : All for Love. (Dedlc.1 

* flt-mSnt, s. [Eng. ./if; -ment.) 

1. The act of fitting or adapting. 

2. Somethiug fitted or adapted for a particu- 
lar purpose. ( Shakes p. : Cymbeline, v. 5.) 

3. That which is proper and becoming; duty. 

"She should do for clients her fitment." 

Shakesp. : Pericles, Iv. ft. 

4. A portion or fitting of a piece of machi- 
nery or mechanical contrivance. 

fit' -ness, s. [Eng.yif ; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being fit, suitable, 
or adapted for a purpose ; propriety, suitable- 
ness, adaptedness. 

"Order, proportion, and fitness prevail throughout 
the whole system. lieallm : Moral Science, pt. L, 
ch. i., $ 0. 

2. Serviceableness, use, utility. 

"Of no more soul nor fitness for the world 
Thau camels In the war." 

Shakesp. : Coriolanus. IL 1. 

*3. Ao opportunity, convenience. 

•"If.hia^wM sjteaka, uuue Is ready." 

SJiukctp, . Hamlet, v. X 

4. An act of decency ; that which ia fitting 
or becoming. 

" The queen being absent, ’tie a needful fitness 
That wo adjourn." shakesp.: Henry Ylll., IL 4. 

* f ltt, s. [Fit (l), «.] 

* fit' ta-ble, a. [Eng. fit, -able.] Suitable, 
lit, appropriate, 

fltt -ed (1), J>a. par. & a. [Fit, v.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Adapted, accommodated, or bronght to 
auy form. 

2. Equipped, furnished with necessary out- 
fit, &c. 

3. Appropriate, suitable, becoming. 

4. Qualified, competent, prepared. 

% For the difference between fitted and com- 
petent, see Competent, 

* f ltt'-ed (2), fl. [Eng. fit ; -ed.) Worked or 
vexed by paroxysms. 

" How have mine eye* out of their sphere* been fitted 
In the distraction of this madding fever ! " 

Shakesp. : Sonstet 119 . 

•fltt'-ed-nSsS, s. [Eng. fitted (l) ;-ness.] The 
quality or state of being fitted, adapted, or 
suited to any purpose ; fitness, adaptednesa. 
"Their exquisite fittedneu to their use.”— H. Mors; 
Antidote against Atheism, bk. IL, ch. 12 (Coat). 

f Itt-er (1), «. [Eng. jit (v.) ; -er.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. One who, or that which, fits or adapts 
thinga to a use or purpose. 

" Sowing the sandy, gravelly laud In Devonshire and 
Cornwall with Freuch iurae seed, they reckou a great 
improver of their land, and a fitter of It for corn.' — 
Mortimer: Husbandry. 

2. A coal-broker who aella the coal pro- 
duced from a particular mine or mines. 

••In 1600, the fitters or coalesalemea were Incor- 
porated by a charter of Queen Elizabeth."— PUnders : 
Port t Of Great Britain, p. 89. 

IT. Mech. : One who fits or puts together the 
several parts of machinery, in contradistinc- 
tion to one who makes or prepares the parts. 

* fitt'-er (2), s . [Etym. doubtful.] A small 

piece, a fragment. 

“Splltted them all to Jitters." —North : Plutarch, 
p. 26 L. 

2. A quairel, a division, a contest. 

“They were 111 fitters about prosecuting their titles 
to this city.*— Puller . Holy War, p. 225. 

fltt'-ing, pr. par., a., & «. [Fit, v.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B, Asadj. : Fit, suitable, becoming, adapted, 
appropriate, convenient. 

"To seek fresh horse and fitting weed.* 

Scott t Lady of the Lake. v. 17. 


C. As substantive : 

1. The net of making fit, or adapting to any 
purpose ; adaptation. 

* 2. Firm or stable position or condition ; 
etability. 

“ Before It get fitting iu fust and * table ground."— 

Z. Boyd . L<ut liattell, p. 987. 

2. (PL): Articles or necessary fixtures em- 
ployed In fitting up a house, shop, Ac., i>enu&- 
uently ; fixtures, apparatus ; hh, shop fittings. 

fitting-out, s. The act of preparing, 
equipping, or providing with the necessary 
outfit, equipment, or apparatus for any pur- 
pose or undertaking. 

fitting shop, s. 

Mech: A workshop In which machinery la 
fitted up, os contradistinguished from a shop 
where the several parts are manufactured, a* 
a foundry, a smithy, Ac. 

fitting up, s. 

Mech. : The act of fitting or equipping with 
all the necessary fittings or fixtures. 

fitt'-lhg-l^, adv. [Eng. fitting ; dy.) In a 
fitting, becoming, appropriate, or suitable 
manner ; suitably, appropriately. 

••Which being abstracted terum ... do vers fittingly 
agree with the uotlou we have put uiiou tbls eymbou- 
earth." — U. More : Hefence of Philosophy ; Cabbala, 
ch. i. 

f itt'-ing ness, * fitt ing-nesse, 5 . [Eng. 

fitting ; -ness . J The quality or state of being 
fitting, suitable, or appropriate ; suitableness, 
fitness. 

•’Th« fittingnetse of godfathers promising on behalf 
of the children for whom they amivier."— bp. Taylor: 
Great Lxemplur, pt. L, deac. vL 

* f lt'-tle, a. [A corrupt, of fickle (q.v,).] 
Billy. 

*• Pittle or runuynge wltted. PtU Uis."— Haloes. 

*fit' ton, * fit- ten, s. [Fiction.] A fic- 
tion, a iabrieation, a fable. 

•• Ye will take back your fittons unto yourself."— 
Jewell : Defence , p. Isa 

* flt’-ton, * fit-ten, v.i. [Fjtten, *.] To 

form lies or fictions. 

"He commonly used to fttton and to write devise* 
of his own head.' — North : Plutarch, p. 1,016. 

* f it’-ty (1), a. (Eng. fit, s. ; -y.] Subject or 
liable to tits. 

"They turned out so sickly and fitty that there *u 
no rearing them anyhow.' —Aore* / Thinks J to Myself, 
ii. 168. 

* f it -ty (2), a. [EDg. fit, a. ; -y.) Fit, suitable. 

"Yet nothing so apt and fitly Tottenham : Eng. 

Poesy, bk. 111., ch. 9. 

fitz, pref. (Norm. Ft. Jites, fiz ; Ft. fils; from 
Lat.jHias=a son.] A prefix used with sur- 
names to indicate the paternity of the holder 
of the title, as, Fitriierbert, Fitzgerald, Fit* 
william. 

'•The Pities sometimes permitted themselves to 
speak with scorn of the O* and Macs.”— Macaulay ; 
Mist. Eng., ch. vl 

five, * ftf; * fife, * tyve, a. & 5 . (A.S. fe{f t 

fife ( the true form being fi)if or fimf); cogn. 
with Dut. vijf; Dan. A Sw./m; lcel .fimm; 
Goth, fimf; O. H. Ger. fimf, finf ; Ger. funf; 
Welsh pumf; Lat. quinque ; Gr. it (fine, ircVr* 
(pempe, petite) ; Sans, panchan, all = five.] 

A. As adj. : Amounting to one more than 
four ; the half of ten. 

B. Js substantive : 

1. The number amounting to one more than 
four ; tha number consisting of four and oue 
added. 

2. A eymcc representing sueh number; as 
5 or v. 

*3. The hand, ae coutaiuing five fingers. 
[Fives.] 

five-finger, s. 

1. Bot. : PotentUla reptans; Cinquefoil. 

2. Zoo l. : [Five-fingers], 

Five-finger blossom : 

Bot. : PotentUla reptans. 

Fivefinger-grass, Five- fingered-gross : 

Bot. : (1) Putentilla reptans, (2) Oxlips. (Brit- 
ten it Holland.) 

* Five-finger-tied : Tied by the whole hand; 
securely or strongly tied. 

M Aud with auother knot, five-finger-tied, 

Tlui fragments, scraps, the bits and greasy^ reliqae* 
Of her o'ereateu faith are tied to Liiomed, 

Shakesp. : Trail us A Cretsida, v. X 
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five-fin k 

1. Bot. : { ) olentilla replans, (2) Potcntilla 

Tormmtillo^&y Lotus corniculatus, (4) Oxlips. 
( Britten Holland ) 

2. Zool. : A name given by oyster-fishers to 
two species of star-fish, Uraster rubens and 
Solaster papposus. 

3. Cards : A name given to the five of 
trumps. (Slang.) 

five-mile act, s. 

Law: An Act, 17 Clias. II., c. 2, passed in 
1665, which forbade Nonconformist pastors 
who refused to take an oath of non-resistance, 
to come within five miles of any corporation 
in which they had preached since the passing 
of the Act of Oblivion in 1660. The Toleration 
Act of 1689 swept it away. 

five-points, s. pi. 

1. The five leading tenets of Arminianism. 
[Arminian.] 

2. The five leading tenets of Calvinism (q.v.). 

five -bar, five-barred, a. [Eng. Jive, and 
bar , barred.] Having five bars. 

* ; There Master Betty leiqis a five- bar red gate.” 

rtntng : On Women, sat. v. 

five-cleft, a. [Eng. Jive, and cleft.] 

Bot. : Divided deeply into five segments ; 
qninqnefid. 

fl ve-f in-gered, a. [Eng. Jive, ami fingered.) 
Having five fingers. 

Five-fingered root : 

Bot.: (Enanthe crooata. (Britten A Holland.) 

fi ve fold, * fi fealde. * fif-fald, * fif- 
folde, * fif folde, a. & adv. [A.S .flffeald ; 

O. 11. Ger. finffalt ; Dut. vijfvond; Ger. fiinf- 
fait, fiinffaltig.) [Fold.] 

A. As ad}. : Five times as much or as great. 

B. As adv. : To an amount or extent five 
times as much or as great. 

fi ve-leaf^ s. [Eng./w, and leaf.) 

Bot. : Cinquefoil (q.v.). 

fi ve-leafed, fi ve-leaved, «. [Eng.yfrr; 
leaf ; -eel ; lea ved . ] H a vi n g fi ve 1 ea ves. 

" Flvt-leaved flowers are commonly disposed circu- 
larly about the stylus.*— Browne; Garden of Cyrus 

fiveleaved-grasa, $. 

Bot. : Potentilla reptans. 

” As for cinque-foile or fivclca vecLgra ««, there is not 
one hut knoweth it"—/*. Holland: Plinie, bk. nv.. 
cb. jx. 

fi ve-lobed, a. [Eng. five, and /obed.] Having 
five lobes. 

ti ve-nerved, a. [Eng. five, and nerved.) 

Bot. (Of leaves): Having five “nerves.” 

five - part ed, a. [Eng. five, and parted.) 
Divided into five parts ; fivc-cleft. 

five-ribbed, a. [Eng .five, and ribbed.) 

Bot. (Of leaves): Having five riba all pro- 
ceeding from the base of the leaf. 

fiv'-er, s. [Eng. fiv(e) ; -rr.J A five-pound 
note. (Slang.) 

" ni trot him against any horse you can bring for a 
fiver."— Hughe*: Tom Brown at Oxford, ch. Vi. 

five^, s. [Five, a.] 

1. A game at ball, in which the ball is struck 
against a wall. It is played either in close or 
in open courts, of various shapes and propor- 
tions. The game is known as hand-fives or 
bat-fives, according as the ball is struck by 
the open hand or a small wooden bat. The 
Origin of the name is disputed. 

'* While the gentlemen jailbirds were playing at 

fire*." Barham : Ingoldtby Legend*; St. Afedard. 

2. The fist, or hand, as having five fingers. 

** Altho" as yet they have not took to use their five*." 
— Hook : Row at the Oxford Arm*. 

3. A disease in horses, resembling the stag- 
gers, and consisting in an inflammation of the 
parotid glands ; written also Vi ves. 

*• His horse *i»ed with spavins, rayed with the yel- 
lows, was past cure of thejiwt. and stark spoiled with 
the staggers. '— Shaketp. : Taming of the Shrew, iii. 2. 

U Bunch of fives ; The fist. (67a ap.) 

five s-court, s. A court where the game 
of fives is played. 

five-toothed, a. [Eng. five, and toothed .] 
Having five teeth. 


five-v&lved, a. [Eng. Jive, and ra Ived.] 
Having five valves. 

fix, * fixe, 4 tyx, a. A s. [O. Fr. fixt - 
fixed, settled, from Lat.^xws, pa. par. of Jiao 
= to fix ; Sp. & Port, fixo; I tal . fisso.) 

* A. As adj. : Fixed, fastened. 

"Certciu nombre of stones fixe* "—Chancer : Astro- 
labe, p. It. 

B. As subst. : An awkward predicament or 
dilemma; a difficulty. 

•' We were now placed in an uncommonly awkward 
fix." — Black ; Adventure* qf a Phaeton, ch. nv. 

fix, * fixe, fyx, v.t. & i. IFix, a.] 

A. Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To make fast, firm, or stable: to fasten 
or secure permanently and immovably. 

2. To make fast, to fasten, to tie, fo secure. 

” Au ass’s mile I fixed on bis head *' 

Shakesp . . Midsummer Sight'* Bream, iii. 2. 

3. To stop nr prevent from moving. 

4. To establish or settle permanently and 
unalterably. 

** Fix most Ann thy resolution." 

Shakesp. : Othello, v. i. 

5. To settle or establish ; to locate : aa, He 
fixed his residence in London. 

" Her© let me, though fixed in a desert. b« free ** 
Couff>er: Trans, from Gu ion. 

6. To settle, to arrange, to appoint: as. The 
meeting is fixed for to-day. 

7. To direct steadily ; to fasten. 

"My ’thoughts at present are fixed on Homer." — 
Tiryden : Prose Work*, vol. i , let, 86. 

8. To deprive of volatility. [B. 3.] 

*' We pronounce concerning gold that It la fixed."— 
Locke. [Johnson. f 

9. To make aolid, to congeal. 

10. To make permanent or stable ; as. To 
fix colours in dyeing [II. J 

11. To prepare, to make ready, to adjust, 
to put in order, to arrange, to set right. 
(Slang.) 

* 12. To pierce, to transfix. (In this sense 
directly from the Latin). 

” While from the r&giuf sword he vainly flies, 

A bow of steel shall fix his trembling thighs." 

Sandy * : Paraphrase of Job. 

If In America the verb is used colloquially 
in a similar manner to faire in French ;deriviog 
its signification from the nouns with which it 
is employed. 

II. Phot. : To give permanence to the pic- 
ture on a negative or positive. [Fixing, 3.J 

*' No means were theu known to make the pictures 
durable . . . aa we now say to fix them. •*— Vogel : 
Chemistry of Light A Photography, ch. n, p. 6. 

B. Intransitive : 

* I. To become fixed, made fast, or fastened. 

** The darts of anguish fix not where the seat 
Of suffering hath been thoroughly fortified." 

Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. iv. 

2. To rest or cease from moving or wander- 
ing ; to settle down permanently. 

*' Your kindness banishes your fear. 

Resolved to Ar fur ever here." 

Waller : Somerset House, 17, IS, 

* 3. To become firm, so as to lose volatility. 

* 4. To cease to be fluid ; to become hard and 
firm ; to be congealed. 

"The quicksilver will fix and mu no more, and 
endure the hammer. .Bacon .* Sutural Hittory. 

5. To determioe ; to settle the opinion or 
resolution. (Followed by on or upon.) 



^ (1) Crabb thus discriminates between to 
fix, to fasten, and to stick : “ Fix is a generic 
term ; fasten and stick are but modes affixing : 
we fix whatever we make to remain in a given 
situation; we fasten if we fix it firmly; wc 
stick when we^za thing by means of sticking. 
Shelves are fixed; a horse is fastened to "a 
gate ; bills are stuck.’’ 

(2) He thus discriminates between to fix, to 
settle, and to establish : * 4 Fix is the general 
and indefinite term ; to settle and to establish 
are to fix strongly. Fix and settle are applied 
either to material or spiritual objects ; estab- 
lish only to moral objects. To fix is properly 
the act of one ; to settle may be the joint act 
of many. To fix and settle are personal acts, 
and the objects are mostly of a private nature; 
but establish is an indirect action, and the 
objects mostly of a public nature.” 

(3) He thus diserimi nates between to fix , to 
determine, to settle, and to limit: “These all 
deoote the acts of conscious agents, but differ 


in the object and circumstances of the action. 
Toytr, in distinction from the rest, is aaid in 
regard to a single point ora line ; but to deter- 
mine is always said of one or more points, or 
a whole : we fix where a thing shall begin ; 
but we determine where it shall begin, and 
where it shall end, which way, and how far it 
ahali go, and the like. So in morals we may 
fix the day and hour ; but we determine the 
mode of doing. Determine is to settle as a 
means to the end ; we commonly determine all 
subordinate matters, in order to settle a matte? 
fioally." (Cr«6b; Eng. Synon.) 

* fix -a-ble, a. [Eng. fix; -able.] That may 
or can be fixed ; capable of being fixed. 

"Since they cannot then stay what is trauniioiy, let 
them attend to arrest that which in fixublef— Mourn, 
(ague .- Ih route Rasa yet, pt. L, tr. lx., j 2. 

fix-a/ tlon, s. [Fr., from Lat. fixus, pa. par. 

of figo.) 

1. Ordinary Language. : 

1. The act of fixing, settling, or establishing. 

2. The quality or state of being fixed, firm, 
or stable; stability, firmness, steadiness. 

"You r fixation in matters of religioo will not l>e 
more necessary for your soul* than your kingdoms 
peace." — King Charles: Eikon Baitlike. 

3. The act or process of ceasing to be fluid 
and becoming firm. 

"Salt dissolved upon ts fixation returns to its affected 
cubes."— Glanvill: Scepsis Scientiflca. 

4. The absence or loss of volatility. 

"The transfusion of blood, the ponderation of atr. 
the fixation of mercury, succeeded to that place in the 
public mind."— Jfacaulay : Hist. F.ng., ch. iiL 

*5. Confinement, restriction. 

" They are suhject to errours from a narrowness of 
soul, a fixation and con fine men t of thought to a few 
objects.*'— lt'uu*. 

*6. Residence in a certain place : location. 

"To light, created In the first day. God gave no 
proper place or fixation. "—Raleigh : Htst. of the World. 

II. Cheni. (Of a gas): The act of converting, 
or the state of being converted, into a liquid, 
or even into a solid. 

f ix'-a-tive, s. [Lat. fixus, pa. par. of figo.) 
That which serves to fix or make stable or 
permanent, aa a mordant fixes colours. 

* fix'-a-tiire, s. [Lat. fixus, pa. par. of figo.) 
A gummy preparation for the hair ; bandolin#. 

* fixe, a. [Fix, a.] 

fixed, pa. par. & a. [Fix, r.] 

A. As pa. par. (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Fastened or aet firmly and securely; 
fast, firm. 

2. Established, settled, determined, un- 
alterable. 

1] For the difference between fixed and firm, 
see Firm. 

• fixed air, s. 

Chem. : A naoie given by Dr. Black, in 1757, 
to carbonic acid gas (q.v.), as it was obtained 
from limestone. 

fixed-alkalies, s. pi. Potash and soda, 
as distinguished from ammonia, which is a 
volatile alkali. 

fixed-ammunition, s. 

Mil. : A charge of powder and shot inclosed 
together in a wrapper or case, ready for loading. 

fixed-axis, s. The axis about which a 
plane revolves in the formation of a solid. 

fixed-bodies, s. pi. Bodies which bear a 
great heat without evaporation or volatization. 

4 fixed -ecliptic, s. A certain imaginary 
plane which does not change its position in 
the heavens from the action of any portion of 
the solar system. 

fixed-light, s. One character of light 
displayed from a lighthouse. Its beams are 
constant, mid are susceptible of variation, as 
white or coloured, single or double. 

fixed-liquids, s. pi 

Chem. : Liquids which do not rise in vapour 
without at the same time undergoing decom- 
position. [Fixed-oils.] 

fixed-oils, s. pi. 

Chem. : Glycerides, which are liquid at ordi- 
nary temperatures. By the action of alkalit-s 
they yield glycerine and alkaline salts of fatty 
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acids. They nre called fixed oils because they 
cannot be distilled unchanged : when distilled 
they yield gas, and carbon remains in the 
retort. Fixed-oils nre inflammable, inodorous 
when pu rilled, insoluble in water, on which 
they float, soluble in alcohol and ether. They 
produce n permanent greasy stain on paper. 
Some, when exposed to the uir, become acid 
and rancid, owing to fatty neids being liber- 
ated. These are called non-drying oils ; others 
absorb oxygen and dry up like varnish when 
exposed to the air in thin layers, and are called 
drying oils. 

fixed points, s. pi. 

Police: Certain places where a constable is 
permanently stationed so as to be at all times 
ready to render assistance in cases of emer- 
gency. This plan has been adopted in order 
that the public may know where to obtain the 
services of a police officer without delay. 

* fixed signs, s. pi. 

Astron.: A term applied by certain astro- 
nomers to the signs Taurus (ij), Leo (£1), 
Scorpio (til), and Aquarius (tsx) ; the seasons 
being considered as less variable when the 
sun is in these constellations. 

fixed-star, s. 

1. Pyrotech. : A composition introduced into 
a^rocket-case and emitting fire at. five holes, to 
represent a star. The composition is nitre, 
sulphur, gunpowder-meal, and antimony. 

2. Astron. (PI) : Stars which till lately 
were supposed absolutely to maintain their 
relative positions towards each other in the 
sky, and arc still admitted to do so very 
nearly. They are contra-distinguished from 
planets or “wandering stars." The number 
of the fixed stars is in finitely great, especially 
in the part of the heavens' called the Milky 
Way (q.v.) From a remote period of antiquity 
they have been grouped into constellations. 
[Constellation.) They shin© by their own 
light, and probably are suns each one anr- 
rounded by planets of its own. Huggins con- 
sidered that Sirius was moving away from the 
sun at the rate of 29-^ miles a second. For 
the process of reasoning, see Prof. Stokes’s 
Presidential Address before the British Asso- 
ciation at Exeter in 18(59. Some stars are 
periodic, and vary in brightness, others dis- 
appear and come again. There are double and 
triple stars, gravity operating on their move- 
ments. Spectroscopic observation is beginning 
to detect simple substances like those on the 
earth in some fixed stars. Tims Huggins and 
Miller have found that the red star Aidebaran 
has spectroscopic lines agreeing with those of 
sodium, magnesium, calcium, iron and bis- 
muth, tellurium, ami mercury, and that the 
brilliant white star Sirius has lines corre- 
sponding with those of sodium magnesium, 
hydrogen, and iron. 

To ascertain, so far as it is possible to do 
so, the distances of the “ fixed stars," it is 
needful to take the major axis or principal 
diameter of the earth’s orbit, as the base line. 
Though six ‘months must elapse before the 
observation of the parallax of the star as 
from one extremity of the base can be fol- 
lowed by an observation of its parallax as 
witnessed from the other, yet as it is possible 
to calculate exactly how far the star will have 
moved during the six months, the two obser- 
vations can be brought into comparison. In 
the vast majority of instances the calculated 
zenith distance of the star after the lapse of 
the six months, and its actual zenith distance, 
as io due time ascertained by observation, are 
found precisely to agree, the base line, up- 
wards of IS4 millions of miles in length, look- 
ing like a mathematical point in comparison 
with the infinite distance of the fixed stars. 
A few, however, are found to have parallax. 
Alpha Centauri, in the Southern hemisphere, 
has one of 2" (1" p. 214]. No star has so great 
a parallax. If the observation mad© l>e cor- 
rect, then its distance from us would be only 
about 200 times as great as that of the sun. 
The parallax of the bright star of Lyra is only 
a quarter of a second. Struve of St. Peters- 
burg says that stars of the second magnitude 
have an average parallax of T V of a second. 
But Professor Airy thinks the astronomical 
observer cannot accurately split a second into 
tenths. Besides this, refraction prevents ob- 
servations being as .accurate as Stnive be- 
lieves. To diminish the effect of parallax, 
observations are now made on two stars near 
each other in the hoavens, the one with no 


parallax, and the other whose parallax we 
wish to ascertain. The angle between the 
two stars is noted twice, with an interval of 
six months between, and as both stars are 
similarly etlected by refraction, precession, 
notation, and observation, no corrections for 
those sources of error require to lie applied. 
The celebrated astronomer, Bessel of Kouigs- 
berg used this method for determining the 
distance of the small star No. 01 Cygni. lie 
found the parallax to he £ s of a second, nnd 
therefore estimated its distance at OfiO.UUO 
times the radius of the earth’s orbit, or 
03,000,000,000,000, that is sixty-three billions 
of miles. Professor Airy thinks this calcula- 
tion pretty Accurate. (Airy: Pop. Astron. 
(6th ed ), 192-98). “ The term ‘ fixed stars,’ ” 
says Professor Airy, “is a good one for young 
astronomers to use ; but the vast majority of 
the stars which have been well observed, seem 
to have a proper motion of their own. nnd 
that is known by the term ' proper motion ' ” 
(Ibid., p. 215). Ft is in every case a small 
quantity. The largest known Is that of the 
small star, 61 Cygni, which moves nearly 3" 
in a year, nnd that of a star called 0 room- 
bridge, 1830, nearly 4" in a year. The first 
has very decided parallax, the second pro- 
bably has it too, though to a smaller amount. 
Sirius and Arcturus have also a perceptible 
proper motion. (Ibid., p. 216.) 

fixed sun, s. 

Pyroterh.: A device composed of a certain 
number of jets of fire distributed circularly 
like the spokes of a wheel. All the fuses take 
fire at once through channels charged with 
quick-matches. 

f uc'-ed-ly, adv. [Eng. fixed ; -ly.) 

* 1. In a fixed, firm, stable, or settled man- 
ner ; firmly. 

’* If we preteml that the distinction of species, or 
sorts, is fixedly established by the real and secret ctu- 
sti tut, ions of tniORa."— Locke. 

2. Steadfastly, firmly. 

" [Hel/Leerf/.v did look 
Upon the muddy water, which he conned “ 

Wordsworth : Resolution Jt Independence. 

* fix'-ed ness, * fix ed nesse, , [Eng. 

fixed; -n«ss.] 

1. The quality ©r state of being fixed, de- 
termined, or settled ; stability, firmness. 

“The Jtxednesse of his terme."— Bp. Ball: Contemp.; 
Bezekiah & Sennacherib. 

2. Solidity, firmness, cohesion of parts. 

“ The chemist knows the peculiar jixeJne.M and mal- 
leability of the metal most of all.* — Goldsmith : On 
Polite Learning. 

3. Want or absence of volatility. 

4. A state of being fixed, firm, or settled 
firmly iu mind or opinion ; steadfastness, 
firmness, resolution. 

“ A fixedness in religion will not gi'» my conscience 
leave to consent to innovation*."— K mg Chnrlez: Eikon 

Bat'd ike. 

* fix-id -i-ty, s. fEog. fixed ; -ity.] The 
quality or state of being fixed ; fixedness. 

“So much do the Aridity and volatility of bodies 
depend upon texture. —Boyle : Work*, viii. 78. 

flx'-mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Fix, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act or process of making fixed, firm, 
stable, settled, or established ; consolidation, 
settlement, establishment. 

2. (PL) ’ Equipment, apparatus, outfit, em- 
bellishments. (Slang ; orig. American.) 

IL Technically : 

1. Mach. : A piece of cast-iron adapted to 
carry pillow-blocks and the like. When it is 
built into a wall it is called a wall-fixing, or 
wall-box ; when attached to a wall by bolts it 
is a plate-fixing. There are also beam-fixings, 
as when wheels intended to work at the posi- 
tiou where the fixing is situated ; and when 
the fixing is adapted to them, it is then com- 
monly called a wheel-fixing. 

2. Metall. : The material used in preparing 
the hearth of a puddling or boiling furnace for 
receiving its charge. A certain amount of 
ore, cinder, and scrap are banked up round 
the boshes, the amount and kind varying with 
the character of the iron nnd the construction 
of the furnace. It is called fettling in some 
parts of England. 

3. Photog. : of a negative ; the removal, by 


a solution of hyposulphite of soda or cyanide 
of potassium, ol the unaffected deposit of 
Iodide and bromide of silver in the collodion 
film after exposure and development of the 
picture. Of a positive ; tin* removal of the 
unaltered chloride of silver from the surface 
of the photographic paper after exposure 
under the negative. 

fixing^, *t. pi. [Fixing, C. 1. 2.] 

fix -l-ty, s. [Fr. firxU . } 

1. Coherence of parts, fixedness ; opposed 
to volatility. 

* Who** nsrbt nre kept from fimiliik* away. nut only 
by their fixity. but ai*o by the vimt weight and density 
of the atmospheres incambeut U|kjii them.’'— Weapon ,- 
Optics. / 

2. Fixed, secure, or determinate character ; f f 

security : an, fixity of tenure. / 

fix' tiire, s. [Eng. fixt (fixed) ; sutT. -nre.] 

X. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) The act of fixing, setting, or placing 
firmly. 

“The firm fixture of thy foot would give an excellent 
motion to thy gait."— Shakesp : Merry Wive*, iil. *. 

(2) Firmness, stability, stable state. (Shakesp. 
Troilvs ct CressUla, i. 3. [Folio.]) 

(3) Anything fixed or placed in a firm and 
fixed position ; all clenched and riveted parta 
of a lmildiog. 

2. Fig. : A person who has remained so long 
in one place, or office, that it is difficult to 
remove him. 

II. Law; A term applied to things of an 
accessory nature annexed to houses or lands, 
so as to become part of the realty. The 
annexation must l>e by the article being set 
into or united with the land, or with some 
substance previously connected therewith. 
Thus a shed built upon a frame not let into 
the earth, is not a fixture. Machines and 
other things erected for the purposes of trade 
are not fixtures, if they can be removed with- 
out materia] damage to the property. Fixtures 
may not be distrained upon. 

” fix' -lire, s. [Eng. fix; -tire.] 

1. Stability; firmness. (Shakesp.: Troiltu 
£ Cressida, i. 3. [Quarto.}) 

2. Direction, position. 

“ T hefixure of ber eye baa motion In it.* 

Shakesp. : Winter 't Tale, T. & 

fiz'-gig (1), S. [Fishgic.] 

fiz-glg (2), s. [Fizz, v.] 

1. A gadding, flirting girl. 

2. A kind of firework, made with damp 
powder, which makes a fizzing or hissing noise. 

fizz, fiz, s. [Fizz, t\] 

1. A hissing sound. 

2. Champagne, from the noise made by it 
when opened. (Slang.) 

fizz, r.i. [Ieel. fisa; Dan. fise.] [Fist(2), *.] 
jL To make a hissing sound. 

“ Thou oft boat made thy fiery dart 
Fizz iu the hollow of hi* heart.' 

Cotton : Burlesque upon Burlesque, p. 349t. 

2. To fail in an attempt. 

fiz'-zle, v. i. [A frequent, from fizz (q.v.).] To 

fizz, to hiss. 

fiz’-zle, s. [Fizzle, i>.] A state of making a 
fizzing noise. 

** Smokiug. and curling, aud all lu a fizzle.” 

Barham . In golds by Legends : Auto-daft 

fiz'-zen-less, fa§h'-l6n-less, a. [Fissem 

LESS.] 

fjord, s. [Fjord.] 

fi&b, s. [Flaps.) 

Bot. : Some kind of mushroom. (Jamieson.') 
Apparently the same as Eng. Flaps (q.v.). 

fiab‘-ber-gast, v.t. [Pvob. from fiap, and 
rurftosf.] To strike with wonder and amaze- 
ment ; to astonish. (Colloquial.) 

"The alderman and town-councillor* were what ia 
sometimes emphatically styled flabbergasted . they 
were speechless from bewilderment. Disraeli . Con- 
uig/tby, bk. v.. ch. iil. 

fiab'-bi-ly, adv. [Eng. fiabby ; -ly.) In a 

flabby manner. 

flab bi-ness, s. [Eng. fialby ; -ness.] Th© 
quality or state of being flabby. 
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or, wore, wqlf, worlL, whd, sdn; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Sjfrlan. ee, oa=*o; ey — a. qu — Utv. 
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fifth -by, a. [A variant of floppy, from flap = 
to hang loosely.] Soft and yielding ; hanging 
tuosely by its own weight ; easily shaken or 
yielding to the touch. 

•' Animal Ixxlle* Are. in a great measure, made up of 
■oft aud/fuMjr substances.''— Paley: Natural Theology, 
ch. lx. 

* fla'-bel, * fla'-blc, s. [l>at. flabellum = a 
fao.] A fan. 

"Fanne or flable, wherewyth wynde is made. •>«* 
tilabrum,’'— Huloet. 

* fla^bell', v.t. [Lat. flabello, from Lat. flabel- 
lum = a fan.] To fan. 

"It is continually flabelled, blown upon, aud aired 
by the north winds. '—Vrquhart : Rabelais, bk. L. ch. 
xxxix. 

flft bel-lajr'-i-a, s. [Lat. flabellum (q.v.), and 
fem. sing. adj. 'suflT. -arwi.J 

1. Zool. : A genus of Gorgonidse. It was 
formerly made to contain the Fan-corals, now 
removed to the genus Rhipidogorgia. 

2. Pala’obot. : A genus believed to he of 
fossil palms, founded by Count Sternberg in 
1823. Morris, in his British Fossils, enume- 



rates two species : one FlabeUaria borassifolia , 
from the eoal measures of Whitehaven and 
Coalbrook Dale ; and the other, F, Lamnnonis , 
from the Upper Eocene of the Isle of Wight. 

fla-bel-late, s. [Lat. fiabcllatus , pa. par. of 
flabello — to fan.] 

Zool., Hot., dc. : The same as flabelliform 
(q.v.). 

fla-bel la'-tlon, s. [Lat. flabellum = a fan ; 
Eng. suff. -n^ioH.] 

Aurg. : The act of keeping fractured limbs, 
and the dressings about them, cool by means 
of a fan or other similar contrivance. 

flft bcl'-li form, s. [Lat. flabellum (q.v.), and 
forma = form, shape.] 

1. Zool. : Fan-ahaped. (Oicen.) 

2. Bot. : Fan -shaped ; plaited like the rays 
of a fan. Example, the leaf of Borassus Jlabel~ 
liformis. 

fla-bel -lum, $. [Lat. = a small fan nr fly-flap. ] 

1. Eccles. d' Ch. Hist. : 

(1) Sing. : An ecclesiastical fan, formed in 
Rome of peacocks' feathers, and, in other 
Obediences, of metal ; anciently used to drive 
away flies and other insects from tiie chalice 
during the Sacred Mysteries. The ministry of 
the flabellum was primarily coutided to the 
deacon, though afterwards, in the Latin 
Church, it might be exercised by any person 
who had received the tonsure. The Greeks 
and Armenians are the only Christians who 
make use of the flabellum. 

(2) FI. : Two fans of peaeocks’ feathers, 
borne before the Pope on solemn festivals. 
(Martigny.) 

2. Zool, <£ Pal front. : A genus of Aetinozoa, 
family Turhinolidae. It has existed from 
Eocene times till now. 

flftb’-er-gast, v.t. [Flabdefcgast.] 

* flab' lie, a. [hat. flab 1 1 is — airy, from flo = 
to blow ] Blown about by the wind ; subject 
to be blown about. 

flaccid, a. [O. Fr. flxtccide , from Lat. flac • 
cidits, from flarcus = flabby, hanging loosely.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1 . Soft and weak : flabby ; drooping; hang- 
ing loosely and flabbily. 

shrunk. 

And withered muscle. ’ Cowper : Task, 1.S02. - 


* 2. Weakened, relaxed, faint. 

" His wonted fervent desires to turn others t<< God 
grew Jl'tccid , "— Goodwin ; Works. vuL it, pi. iv., p. 360. 

II. Bot. : Relaxed from want of moisture. 

flac ^id -i ty, s. (Eng. flaccid ; -ity.} The 
quality or state of being flaccid ; flaccidness. 
"’.There Is 1 neither fluxion nor pain, hut flaccidtfy 
jollied with lliae n nihil Ity.’— Wiseman ; Surgery. 

flftc 9ld-ly, adv. [Eng. flaccid; -ly,] In a 
flaccid, loose, or flabby manner. 

flac cid ness, $. [Eng. /flccid ; -acss.) The 
quality or state of being flaccid, flabby, or 
lax ; want of stillness or firmness. 

* flack, flackc, v.i. [lr.el. finklca ; few. 
flack a ; Dan. flakke; U. II. Ger. Jlackai.] To 
flutter ; to palpitate ; to move rapidly. 

" Her berte also tojlackc and bete.’* Oouer, ill. 816. 

* flftck'~er, v.i. [Ger. flackcren.] To flutter 
about as a bird. [Flacke.] 

“Foies in foies flakerande bitwene. ’ 

Ea rty Enq. All it. Poems : Cleanness, 1,409. 

*flack'-ct, * flack-at, s. [O. Fr. flasquet, 
dimin. of flasque = a flask.] A little flask or 
flagon. 

"An asse laden with bread, and aflackat of wylie." 
— Bible (1561), I Samuel xvi. 

fla-cour* te-se, s. pi. [Mud. Lat. flneourl(ia), 
aod Lat. feni. pi. adj. suff. -ecc.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Flacourtiaeeje (q.v.). They 
have several styles and stigmas and succulent 
fruit. 

fla-cour'-ti a, s. [Named after Etienne de 
Flacourt, Director of the French East India 
Company, who headed an expedition to Mada- 
gascar in a.d. 1(348, and wrote an account of it.] 
Bot. : The typical genus of the order Fla- 
courtiaceie. It consists of shrubs or trees. 
The fruits of Flacourtia Ramontchi , sapida, 
and sepiaria are eaten. The young leaves anti 
leaves of F. cataphracta are astringent and 
stomachic, and are prescribed in parts of 
India for diarrhcea and geueral debility. 
( Lindky .) 

fla-cour -ti-a-9© aa, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. fla- 
conrti(u), and Lat. fern. pi. adj. sulf. -ncea\] 
Bot. : Bixads, an order of Hypogyoons Exo- 
gens, alliance Violales. It consists of shrubs 
or small trees, with simple alternate often 
leathery and dotted leaves ; sepals 4 to 7 ; 
petals 4 to 7 ; stamens, the same number, or a 
multiple of it ; ovary roundish celled, sessile, 
with parietal placenta* ; fruit fleshy and iode- 
hiscent or capsular, 1-celled, 4 or 5 valved. 
Found in the hotter imrts of the world. Known 
speeies about 100. Some are bitter and astrin- 
gent ; others yield eatable fruits. [Bixa, 
Flacourtia.] The order is divided into four 
tribes, Bixea?, Proekese, Flaeourteae, and 
Erythrospermeie. 

flag (I), * flagg, v.i. k t. [A weakened form 
of flack or flackc (q.v.).] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To hang loosely, without stiffness or ten- 
sion. 

" Their drowsy. ?Iow, ami slagging wiugs 
Clip dead men'* graves.' 

Shake*)*. • 2 Henry I'/., iv. 1. 

2. To grow spiritless or dejected. 

’’ Thus reputation is a spur to wit, 

And some wits /fay tli rough fear of losing it.*' 

Cowper : Table Talk, $20, 521. 

3. To fail ; to lose strength ; to droop ; to sink. 
“By that time the Oimeronians were reduced nearly 

to their lust dusk of powder; but their spirit never 
flagged."— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng , cb. xiii. 

4. To become or be dull, cheerless, or dis- 
pirited. 

“ For you the hours of labour d<> not flag.’ 

U’ordetoorth : Excursion, bk. v. 

5. To grow stale or uninteresting ; to lose 
interest. 

"The pleasures of the town begin to flag and orow 
languid. — Sunfr. 

* B. Transitive : 

1. To let fall into feebleness ; to allow to 
droop. 

" The thousand loves that arm thy potent eve 
Must drop their ijui vers, flag their wings, ami die." 

Prior : A n Ode. 

2. To enervate ; to enfeeble ; to exhaust. 

•' Nothing aojUtgs the spirits . . as Intense studies." 
—Erhard, : Grounds of the Cont. of the Clergy, p. 29. 

*1 Crabb thus discriminates between t a flag. 
to droop, to drop , aud to languish : •' Tn f lie 
proper application nothing flags but that 


which can lie distended and made to flutter 
by the wind, as the leaves of plants when 
they are in want of water or in a weakly con- 
dition ; hence figuratively the spirits are said 
to flag: nothing is said to dr<jo)» but that the 
bead of which can drop in this manner; the 
snowdrop droops , and flowers will generally 
droop from excess of drought or heat : the 
spirits in the same manner arc said to droop, 
which expresses more than to flag ; the human 
body also droops when the strength fails : lan- 
guish is a still stronger expression than droop, 
and is applicable principally to persons ; some 
languish in sickness, some in prison, aud some 
in a state of distress : to pine is to be in a 
state of wearing pain which is mostly of a 
mental nature ; a child may pine-when absent 
from all its friends, and supposing itself de- 
serted.” (Crabb: Eng. By non.) 

flag (2). v.t. [Flag (3), $.] To pave or lay 
with flags or flagstones. 

"A wlnte stoue used tor flagging floor*.''— Wood 
ward: On Eosnil*. 

* flag (3), v.t. [Flag (1). $.] To ornament, 
deck out, or adorn with ttaga. 

flag (1), $. [Dan. flag; Sw. flagg; Dut. vtag ; 
Ger. jluyye: from the same root as flag (1), v.) 

1. An ensign or colours; a piece of cloth, 
either plaiu or coloured, and having certain 
figures, lines, or marks painted or worked on 
it; a banner indicating nationality, occupa- 
tion, or intelligence. Flags of nationality are 
standards, ensigns, pennants (pendants), jacks. 
Flags of occupation iudicate service, as war, 
merchant, despatch, pilot, yacht- squadron, 
liners, &c. Flags of intelligence are of various 
colours and of three shapes : square, pointed, 
ami burgee. They are used in various combi- 
nations to transmit messages according to a 
printed or secret code. The standard (military 
or naval) is a war flag. The ensign is nationaL 
The stars and stripes, the national flag of the 
United States, has in tin* upper comer next 
the staff a group of stars, one for each state, 
white on a bine field, while the remainder of 
the tlag is made up by thirteen stripes, alter- 
nately red and white, one for each of the 
thirteen original states. The flag of the 
American admiral lias the stripes alone, and 
the still's are used separately as a jack. In 
the British navy an admiral of the fleet flies 
the Union flag, iu which the crosses ot M. 
George, St. Andrew, and St. Patrick are 
blended. Each of the countries of Europe 
aod Asia, and the republics of America, lias 
its national standard bearing n device usually 
rf historical significance, and appealing to 
national pride. 

"Jiever comes the trader , never floats a Euro(>e*ii 
flag." Tennyson : Locks ley Ball, 161. 

* 2. The wing or pinion of a bird. 

"To renew 

Her broken flags." Quarles: Emblem, iii. L 

3. The uneven eud of an uncut tuft of hair 
en a brush. 

*1 (1) To strike or lower the flag: To pull the 
flag down in token of respect, surrender, or 
submission. 

(2) To dip the flag : To lower it for a brief 
space as a salute or mark of respect. 

(3) To hang the flag half-mast high : To raise 
it only halfway up the staff, as a token of 
mourning. 

* flag-fallen, * flag-falne, a. Out of 

employment, trom flags bmng exhibited on 
the roofs of i ilay-houses when there were per- 
formances at them. 

“Four or five flag-fain* ulaiers.'— Roioley Search 
for Money (I6u9). 

flag-featlaer, $. A feather of a bird’s 
wing next to the body. 

flag lieutenant, s. 

Nant. : An officer in immediate attendance 
upon an admiral, and holding a similar posi- 
tion in regard to him to that held by the aide- 
de-camp of a general. Through him all orders 
are com in uni cat ed to the commanders of the 
ships under the admiral's command. 

flag-officer, 5. 

Xant. : A commander of a squadron; an 
admiral, vice-admiral, or rear-admiral. 

flag-ship, s. 

Xaut.: The ship which carries the flag 
officer, or commander of the sqnadron. 

"HH flagship was a little Versailles.’— Macaulctv - 
But. Eng., clc xiv. 
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nag staff, s. The pole or staff on wliirli 
a Hag is displayed. 

'•Over the altar are Been the French flag-staves taken 
by the gm risen In a desperate sally. —Jf/icaulay : 
Hist. Eng., eli. xii. 

fl&g (2). s. [From Eng. flag = to hang 
loose, to Tend down (Muhn). Skeat considers 
it the same word as jiao — an ensign, and 
thinks that it is named from waving in the 
wind.] 

Jiof. ( Either flag or flags) : The genus Iris, 
specially (1) Iris psendarorus nnd /. fatbits- 
sivm, (2) the leaves of Typhn Udi folia, (3) A ira 
ctespitosa (?). (Britten £ Holland.) 

••she took rii ark of bulrushes. ami laid It In the 
flags by the river's brink.*'— Exodu* il. 3. 

*[ Hot.: The genus Gladiolus is popularly 
known as the Corn Flag ; Acorus calamus as 
the Myrtle Flag and Sweet Flag ; Ms psevda- 
corns as the Water Flag. Wild Flag, and Yellow 
Flag; and (in America) Typhn latifulut as Cat- 
tail Flag. ( Britten & Holland , etc.) 

fl&g (3), s. [Properly a thin alicc of turf or 
stone ; le*d. JUzga = a flag or slab of stone, 
from Jlakna = to split or flake off.] The same 
as Flagstone (q.v.). 

" Flagstone will not split, as idate does, being found 
formed intuwfm/*, or thm plates, which are no other 
than so tuauy strata .'* — Woodward : On Fot*ih. 

fidg" -broom, s. [Eng. flag, and broom.) A 
broom for sweeping flags or pavements ; it Is 
commonly made of birch-twigs. 

* fl&g - e-let, s. [Flageolet.] 
fla-gel'-la, s. pi. [Flagellum.] 

* flag'-Sl-lant-I^m, 5. [Eng. flagellant ; -im. ] 
Tbt h»efcrmes or practices of the Flagellants. 
(Kingsley.) 

yiag-el-lants, s. pi. [Fr. Flagellant (sing.), 
from Lat flagellantes, pi. of flagella ns = whip- 
ping, pr. par. of fiogello = to whip ; flagellum 
= a whip, a scourge. ] 

Ch. Hist. : A Christian sect which arose in 
12(30 at Perugia, called by the French Perouse, 
and spread throughout and beyond Italy. Its 
adherents, who saw a plague raging, and more- 
over expected the world speedily to terminate, 
believed that they could propitiate the Divine 
Being by walking in procession with only a 
cloth tied round them, and flagellating their 
bare shoulders with whips, which they carried. 
At first they were noted for sanctity, and 
made many converts even from the most 
abandoned classes, but doubtful characters 
beginning to join their ranks, they fell into 
disrepute, and were restrained from their pro- 
cessions by the civil and ecclesiastical autho- 
rities, then the sect gradually died away. The 
terror produced by the dreadful disease called 
the Black Death, which destroyed many mil- 
lions of people in Europe between 134*8 and 
1351, produced a revival of the flagellation 
mania, which spread over most of Europe, 
and was attended by greater extravagances 
than before. In the reign of Edward HI., a 
band of 120 Flagellants, male and female, 
made their appearance in London on a mis- 
sionary enterprise. They marched in proces- 
sion through the streets, singing a hymn. 
Then they scourged each other, trusting that 
the spectacle might prove contagious. But 
the sober-minded Englishmen could not be 
Induced either to flagellate themselves or sub- 
mit to be flagellated by others, and the 
strangers had to leave the country without 
having made even one proselyte. In 1349, 
Clement VI I. declared the Flagellants heretics, 
and took steps to repress them. In 1414 an 
effort was made in Thuringia to revive them 
anew, but the burning alive of their leader, 
Conrad Schmidt, and ninety of his followers 
in part thwarted the project, though even 
then the extirpation of the sect was found a 
work of extreme difficulty. 

€&g-el lar i-a, s. [Lat. jbtgeU(um), and fem. 
pi. adj. stiff. - aria . In allusion to the long, 
flexible branches ] 

Bot. : A genus of Commelynaoeie, or, ac- 
cording to some botanists, of Juncace*. The 
leaves of Flagellaria indica are said to he as- 
tringent and vulnerary. (Lindley.) 

fla-gel-la'-ta, s. pi. []joi.flagrtl(a) [Flagel- 
lum], and pi.* adj. stiff, -effa.] 

Zool. : An order of Infusoria furnished with 
flagella [Flaoellum. I. 2.], which are often 
accompanied by cilia. Both are used as organs 
of locomotion. 


fldg'-el-late, a . [Flaqellata.] 

Zool : Furnished with Flagella (q.v.) 

flag '-el-late, v.t. [Lat. flagellatus, pa. par. 
of flagella — to whip, to beat ; flagellum - a 
scourge. ] To whip, to beat, to scourge. 

flag el la tion, s . [Lat. flagellutio, from 

flagellatus, pu. par. of flagella.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: The art of beating, whipping, 
or scourging ; a scourging or flogging ; the 
use of the whip or scourge. 

" He underwent those previous (hiIiui which custom- 
arily antecede that suffering, ita JUigcllntlon ami bear- 
ing of the cross."— Pearson : On th * Creed, art. 4. 

2. Religions: Flagellation is said to have 
been practised from religious motives amuiig 
the old Egyptians. It entered the Christian 
Church about a.d. 400. Almut a.d. 1056 Car- 
dinal Peter Damian de Honestis greatly com- 
mended it. At a later period it met with the 
approval of Cardinal Baronius towards the 
dose of the sixteenth century, In the thir- 
teenth it had become the distinctive pecu- 
liarity of the sect called in consequence 
Flagellants (q.v.). 

flag-el-la tor, s. [I.at.] One who nses 
flagellation ; one who scourges or whips. 

* fla gel le, s. [Lat. flagellum; Ital. flagella.] 
A’seourge, a whip. 

"Tak this flagelle devoutly In thy hond.* 

Lydgate : Minor Poem*, p. 146. 

fla gel -li form, «. [Lat. flagelli, genit. of 
flagellum , and forma = h form.] 

Bot. ; Whip-shaped ; long, taper, and supple, 
like the thong of a whip. Example, the stem 
of Vinca. The term ia confined to stems and 
roots. (Lindley.) 

fla-gel'-lum (PI. fla-gel’-la), *. [Lat., 

a whip, a scourge.] 

L Zoology: 

1. Sing, (flagellum) : 

(1) A whip-like appendage to the legs of the 
Crustacea. (Owen.) 

(2) One of the bristles described under 2. 

( Nicholson .) 

(3) The whip-like appendage to the pilidium 
in the larva of the scolecid genus Neinertes. 
(Huxley.) 

2. PL (flagella) : Long, whip-like bristles 
occurring in the order of Infusoria, called in 
consequence Flagellata (q.v.). 

II. Botany : 

1. One of the trailing shoots of a vine, 
(Lindley.) 

2. (Less properly) : The runner of a straw- 
berry or any similar plant. 

* 3. (PI .) : The twigs or youngest shoots of 
branches ; the ramuli, or branehlets. 

flag'-eo-let, * flag -e-let, * flag -el-late, 

s. [Fr. flageolet = a pipe or whistle ; dimin. of 

O. Fr. flageol, from a supposed Low Lat. 
*flautiolus , dimin. of flanta = a flute.] 

Music : 

1. A small pipe with a mouth-piece inserted 
in a bulb (hence the derivation of the name 
from the same root from which the word 
flagon comes), producing a shrill sound, aiini- 
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lar, but mnch softer in quality than that pro- 
duced from the flauto piccolo. It is an 
instrument of English invention, aod was 
formerly employed in the orchestra. The ob- 
bligato in the song, “ O, ruddier than the 
cherry,” in Handel’s Acis and Galatea, is for 
a flageolet. 

2. The tone produced from a violin by 
lightly pressing the how near the bridge upon 
lightly-touched strings, is called flageolet or 
flute tone. (Stainer £ Barret.) 

flageolet tones, s. pi. 

jtf usic; The natural harmonics of stringed 
instruments, so called from their pure flute- 
like quality of tone. 

* flag et, s, [Flacket ] A small flagon. 

" The flagete s hem blfor faire douu he settes." 

William of Palcme. 1,891 

♦ flagged (1), a. [Eng. ./tag (1). s. ; - ed .] Decked 
out or ornamented with flags ; bearing a flag. 

" Some flagged admiral." Cowper : Yardley Oak- 


" flagged (2), a. [Eng. flag (2), »■ ; -ed.] 
Planted or furnished with flags. 

*• Th© water* or© /lagged about with calamus.* — Evelyn. 



fl&g'-gl-ness, s. [Eng. flaggy; -n/bts.] Tim 
quality or state of being flaggy ; limberness, 
laxity ; loss or want of tension. 


fligg' ing (1), pr. par., a., k s. [Flag (1), v.\ 
A. A B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (Ser 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or atate of becoming 
lax or drooping. 

fligg' ing (2), pr. par., a. k s. [Flag (2). v .] 
A. «fc B. As pr. par. £ particix>. adj. ; (bee 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of laying or paving with flag- 
atones. 

2. Flagstones collectively ; the pavement of 
the sidewalks of a street. 

fldgg'-mg If, adv. [Eng. flagging (1) ; -ly.) 
In a flagging, drooping, or weary manner. 

flag'-gy (1), a. [Eng. flag (1), v. ; -y.] 

1. Drooping, flagging, lax, weak, limber t 
without stiffness or tension. 

"That hacking in the sun thy hees may lie. 

And resting there, their fhtgyy pinions dry." 

hr y den Virgil; Georgia lv. 40. 

2. Weak in taste ; insipid. 

" Graft an apple-cion upon the stock of a colewort, 
and it will bear a great flaggy apple."— Bacon. 

(2), ‘flag gie, 0 . [Eog./U0(i), a. ]-y.) 

1. Like a flag : broad. 

" Plantaines that have a hroad Jlaggie le*f '—Pur. 
cha* Pilgrimage, bk. vL, ch. lv. 

2. Consisting of flags ; full of flags. 

*• He sett* out hym in the flaggi place of the brink* 
of the flode.”— Wycliffe: Exodus il. 3. 

* flag'-i-tate, v.t. [Lat. flagitat ns, pa. par. of 
flagito.] To demand fiercely, or with importu- 
nity. (Carlyle.) 

* fldg-l-ta tlon, s. [Lat . flagitatio.] The act 
of demanding with violeuce, fierceness, or 
importunity. 

fla gx -tious, * fla-gl-cious, a. [Lat. fln- 

(ririosus, from flagitium — a disgraceful act, 
from flagito — to act with violence, from the 
same root as flagro = to burn ; Ital. fiagizioso; 
Sp. flagicioso.] 

1. Exceedingly disgraceful ; wicked, atro- 
cious ; heinous, flagrant, villanous. 

"In tbia perplexity .Ashley and Clifford proposed a 
flagitious breach of public faith." — Macaxilag : BisL 
Eng., ch. iL 

* 2. Deeply criminal or guilty. 

"Hediea, uad outcast of each church and et&te. 

And harder etAL, flagitious yet not great" 

Pope ; Moral Etiayt, l. 205. 

* 3. Marked or characterized by disgraceful 
or scandalous crimes or condnct. 

*• Discharge that rage on more provoking crimes. 

Nor fear a dearth in these flagitious time* " 

Pope : Essay on Criticism, 529. 

% For the difference between flagitious and 
heinous, see Heinous. 

* fli-gi -tious-ly f adv. [Eng. flagitious; -ly.) 
In an atrocious, villanous, or heinously dis- 
graceful manner. 

•’It wm flagitiously cruel." — Bp. Hall: Contemp.; 
Shebea’s Rebellion. 

* fla gi -tions - ness, 3. [Eng. flagitious; 
■ness.] The quality of being flagitious ; ex- 
treme wickedness, atrocity, villany. 

" A life consumed in flagitiousnett and a in .” — Blair : 
Sermons, voL i., ser. 2. 

flag man, s. [Eng .flag; -man.] 

1. One who attends to, or makes signals 
with flags. 

* 2. An admiral ; a vice-admiral ; a flag 
officer. 

•• He WM a kind of flagman."— Gentleman Instructed 
p, 635. 

flag -on, * flag gon, 5 . [Fr. flacon, from Low 
Lat. fiasco — a large flask ; flascus , fiasco — a 
flask ; Ital. & Sp. fiasco.) [Flask.] A vessel 
with a narrow mouth, used for holdiug liqnors. 
•• A mad rogue, a' poured a flagon of Rhenish on my 
bead oocefl—Shakesp. : Hamlet, v. 1. 

* fla gran9C, s. [Lat. flagrantia.) Flagrancy. 

"They bring to him a woman taken In the flagrance 
of her adultery.*’-— Bp. Hall: Contemp. ; Woman taken 
! in Adultery. 


fete, fftt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot* 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian; m, ce = e; ey = a. qu = kw. 





CHINA, merchant. COCHIN-CHINA, merchant 


COSTA RICA, man-of-war.* ECUADOR, ensign. 






HAWAII, ENSIGN. 


NICARAGUA, ensign. 

a 

SWITZERLAND, ensign. 


GREECE, MAN-OF-WAR. * 


PARAGUAY, MAN-OF-WAR. 


SAMOA, MERCHANT. 


DENMARK, royal standaro. 


DENMARK, merchant. 


NEW ZEALAND, ension. 




MALTA. 


EGYPT (AND TURKEY), ensisn. 


GUATEMALA, ensign.* 


PARAGUAY, MERCHANT. 


FLA08 OF THE 
COMMERCIAL 

SPAIN, MAN-OF-WAR. SIGNALS^ 




UNITED STATE8, union jack 


UNITED 8TATE8, presioe. 


UNITED STATESjQuarantine. UNITED 8 


PERSIA, ENSI8N. 


PERU, man-of-war.* 


SPAIN, MERCHANT. 


SWEDEN, royal stanoai 



* MERCHANT, same without coat of arms. + MERCHANT, same without sun. t MERCHANT, same without crown. 


FLAGS OF 






UNITEO STATES, revenue. 


U.S.COMMOOORE’S pennant. 


AU8TRIA-HUNGARY, war. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, merohant. 


SAN OOMINGQ,man-of-war* 


-DEN, MERCHANT. 


m 

TRIPOLI, ENSIGN. 


81 HUNGARY, imp. 8TAN- 


GERMANY, man-of-war. 


SENNANT. 


LIBERIA, ensign. MEXICO, man-of-war.* 


MONTENEGRO, state. MONTENEGRO, marine. 


* 

MOROCCO, MERCHANT. 


FLAGS OF THE 
OOMUERC1AL 
COOE OF 
8I0NALS. 


XL 

TUNIS, MAN-OF-WAR.* 


U. 8. OF COLOMBIA, ensiqn. 


AZIL, MERCHANT. 


BOLIVIA, EN8I0N.* 


CHIU, NATIONAL 8TAN0AR0.* 


HAYTl, MAN-OF-WAR.* 


GERMANY, merohant. 


HONOURA8, ensign. ITALY, royal stanoaro. 


URUGUAY, ensign. 


JAPAN, jack. 


iATE8,rearaomiral 


Mil 

UNITEO 8TATE8,sec.ofnavy. 


GERMANY, imperial stanoaro. 


ITALY, MAN-OF-WAR. t 



'J AT IONS. 


COMPILEO FROM OFFICIAL SOURCES. 







GREAT BRITAIN, union iAK. GREAT BRITAI N, man-of- war. ARDENTINE REPUBLIC, WAR.t ^CU8A LI8RL AU8TRIA-HUN8 ARY, w star. j AU8TRIA-HUN8ARY, war. AU8TRIA-HUNQARY, merohant. SERMANY, man-of-war 



8REAT 8RITAIN, royal STANOARO. 


GREAT 8RITAIN, naval RESERVE. GREAT 8RITAIN, merchant. 



8EL8IUH, royal stahoar o,* BRAZIL, merchant. 



ujn, * 

80UVIA, ENSIGN • CHIU, NATIONAL STANDARD.* GERMANY, MEROHANT. 



GERMANY, imperial staroaro 


UNITED 8TATE8, union jack UNITED 8TATE8, president, UNITED 8TATE8,REARAOMtftAL UNITED 3TATE8 .se 




HAYTl.MAN-or.WAR* HONDURAS, ensisn. ITALY, royal standard URUGUAY, ension 



ITALY, MAN-OF-WAR. ♦ 


UNITED STATES, quarantine 


UNITED STATES, loko peknaht. U.8.COMMODDRE'B pennant. 





NEW ZEALANO, iniion, NICARAGUA, ensign. PARAGUAY, man-of-war. PARAOUAY, merohant. 



MOROCCO, meronant. NETHERLANDS, royal* NORWAY, royal. NORWAY, merchant 

M*h 


PERSIA, EX8I8H. PERU, MAN-OF-WAR.* 1 PORTUGAL, royal stanoaro. PORTUGAL, ensign* 





^ SAN DDMIN80, man-of-war* SAN SALVADOR, merohant. SIAM, ension. SOCIETY I8LAN09, ension 




HAWAII, EMtiGM 8WITZERUN0, ENSIGN. SAMOA, merchant. SPAIN, man-of-war. gJJJJ SPAIN, merohant. SWEDEN, royal itanoano. 8WE0EN. merchant. TRIPDU, ension. signals. TUNIS, man-of-war » U. 8- OF COLOMBIA, ensisn M0NTENE8R0, statl MDNTENE8RD, marine 









VENEZUELA, war* RED CROSS SOCIETY. 


FRANQE, ensisn 


ORANGE FREE 8TATE. 


m\ i»j m ^ m 


8UL8ARIA, merohant. 8URMAH. ZANZIBAR. 

* MERCHANT, same without ooat of arms, t MEROHANT, uue without sun t MERCHANT, same without crown 
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RU88IA, MAN-OF-WAR. 


8COTLANO. [ JOUTH AFRICAN REPU8UC. 

FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS. 


MA0A8A3CAR. RUSSIA, merohant. 

COMPILED FROM OFFICIAL 80URDE8. 


RU88IA, imperial stanoaro. 






fla'-gran-^y, s. [Lat. Jlagrantia, from fla- 
amns, *pr. par. of Jlagro — to burn.] 

* 1. Lit . : A hn ruing, a heat ; fire. 

M Lust c«uaeth a ticy In the eyes, as the sight 

and the touch are the things desired, auil therefore the 
spirits resort to those parts. ''—Bacon : Sat. Hist., § 722. 

2. Fig. : Heinousness, atrocity, exceeding 
wickedness ; flagitiousness. 

"The flagrancy and dangerous consequence of what 
wm doing.’— Steel: Apology . (Pref.) 

flA -grant, a. [Fr., from Lat. flagrans , pr. 
par. of Jiagro — to burn ; Ital. & Sp. Jlagrante.] 

* I, Lit. : Burning, blazing. 

II, Figuratively : 

* ). Burning, ardent, eager, heated. 

“With flxtaud steady thoughts, with flagrant love 
and in lire devotion of soul.” — Scott : Christian li/e, 
pt. 1., ch. v. 

* 2. Glowing, flushed, red. 

* 3, Raging hotly or furiously : as, A war 
was flagrant. 

4. Heinous, glaring ; openly or glaringly 
wicked ; flagitious. 

" A flagrant act of Injustice.” — Bp. Beard : ChrUt 
driving the buyer t and tellers oat of the Temple. 

fla-gran' te bel Id, phr . [Lat.] With the 
war ltiging at the time. 

fla-grdn-te de-lic -to, phr. [Lat.] 

Law : In the very act of committing a crime. 

TI Taken flagrante delicto : Caught in the act. 

fla'-grant-ly, adv. [Eng. flagrant; -ly.] In 
a flagrant manner ; bciuously, glaringly, noto- 
riously. 

"They were early and flagrantly corrupted."— War- 
burton: Divine Legation, bk. ii.,cn. iv. 

* fla'-grate, v.t . [Lat. flagratus , pa. par. of 
Jlagro = to burn.] To burn. 

* fla gra'-tion, s. [Flagratk.] A burning ; 
a conflagration. 

" We— uuui bed— feared uo flagrafion . " 

Lovelace : Fletcher s Wild Quote Chase. 

dAg Side, s. [Eng. flag , and side.] A term 
applied to that side of a split haddock whicb 
is free from bone. 

fl&g'-stone, s. [Eog. flag (1), and stone.) 

] . Lithology : 

(1) Gen. : Any rock so laminated as to split 
fnto large thin layers. Clay-slate does so, some 
limestones and some sandstones. 

(2) Spec. : A laminated kind of sandstone. 

2. Comm. : Any rock which can be split 
into flags for pavements or courtyards. 

flAg* worm, s. [Eng. flag (2), and worm.) A 
worm, as its name imports, occurring among 
the aquatic plants called Flags. The term is 
used by Walton in his Angler, but the allusion 
Is too vague to enable one to identify the 
worm or larva intended. 

" He will In the three hot months bite at a flag- 
t eorm, or a green gentle."— Walton : A ngler. 

* flJUe, 5. [Flay.] 

* flail, * flayi, v.t. [0. Fr. Jlaieler, flatter t 
from Lat. Jlagello.) [Flail, s.] To strike or 
beat as with a flail. 

"Ioinod corner for Mars they be sternfulye flayling 

Hudge spooks and chariots." 

Stanyhurst : Cone cites, p. 138. 

flail, * flayle, * fleghl, fleyl, fleyle, s. 

[O. Fr. flad, JUxid, from Lat. flagellum = a 
whip, a scourge; O. H. Ger. Jlegil; Dut. 
vlegel; Port. «fcjtal. Jlagello; O. Sp . Jlagelo ; 
Fr. fleau.) 

1. Agric, : A wooden instrument used for 
threshing grain by hand. The flail consists 
of the hand-staff and the souple, nr swiple, 
which are joined by a piece of whang or eel- 
skin to a swivel call the hooding. 

" 8ome injury done to sickle, flail, or scythe." 

Wordsworth : Michael. 

* 2. Old Arm. : An ancient weapon used in 
war. It was a club armed with spikes of 
fron, and swinging from the end of a large 
handle, like the morning-stars of the London 
train-bands, three centuries since. 

** But when they thought on Talus hands to Uy. 

He with his yron /fade amongst them thondred." 

•Spenser : F. <?., V. v. 19. 

* flail -y, a. [Eng. flail ; -y.] Acting like a 
flail. (Ficars.) 

* flaine, pa. par, [Flay, v.] 

* flair, * fla ire, v. & s. [Flare, v. & s,] 


flagrancy— flame 


* flair e, flayre, s. [O. Fr. JUtir, from Lat. 
Jlagro.) A smell, an odour. 

" Syche a vcnnyiuous^fuj/rc Howe fro his lyppez.” 
Morte Arthure. 772. 

flaite, flayte, v.t. [From flee (q.v.).] To 
scare, to terrify. 

" Desire Ood to flayte and gawter thee out of that 
lap and bosom as Sampson out of Dalilah's.”— Rogers : 
lu Trench : On some lief, in our Eng. Diet., p. 13. 

Now confined to the North country 

flake (1), s. [Lit. a piece stripped off, from the 
verb, which appears in flay ; Icel. Jtaga — a 
flag or slab of stone ; flakna — to flake off, to 
split ; JUigna = to flake off ; Sw. flaga — a 
flaw, a crack, a flake ; JUigna = to peel off] 
[Flag (3), **., Flay, Flaw.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A thin, scale-like mass of anything; a 
small flat particle of anything loosely held 
together like a flock of wool ; a flock, a scale. 

" Thicker, like the flakes 
In a fall of anow.' TViinjrcoM ■ Lucretius, 169. 

2. A small particle of lire, or burning matter 
detached and flying ofl'. 

" The bellying clouds 
Burst into rain, or gild their sable skirts 
With flakes of ruddy fire." 

Somervile : To Sir A. Oaghton, 

* 3. A flash. 

" Ever and aiione the rosy red 
Flash t through her face, as it had beeue a flake 
Of liglitumg. Spenser: F. Q.. III. il. 8, 

II. Technically: 

1. Archaol. : A small fragment of stone 
chipped off by ancient man in forming flint or 
other stone implements. Used chiefly as an 
element in the compound Flint-flake (q.v.). 

2. Hortic. (PI.) : One of the three divisions 
under which the endless varies of Carnation, 
Dianthus curyophylhts, are arranged, the others 
being Bizarres and Picotees. Flakes have 
two colours only, and their stripes are large, 
going quite through the leaves. They are 
sub-divided into scarlet, pink, purple, yellow, 
and other flakes. (London.) 

flake-white, $. 

Painting: A pigment consisting of English 
white lead in the form of scales or plates. It 
is an oxidized carbonate of lead. When levi- 
gated, it is called body-white. The name 
flake-white is derived from the figure of the 
pigment. (Weale.) 

flake (2), s. [Icel. Jleki — a flake or hurdle.] 

I. Ord „ Lang. : A portable fencing or hurdle. 

II, Technically: 

1. Fish-curing : A platform of slats, wands, 
or hurdles, on which fish is placed to dry ; a 
fish-flake. 

2. Naut. : A stage suspended over the side 
of a ship for tbe convenience of the painters 
or caulkers. 

* flake, v.t. & i. [Flake (1), s.] 

A. Trans. : To form into flakes or loose 
particles. 

" From tbe bleak pole no winds inclement blow, 
Mould the round hail, or flake the fleecy snow.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey iv. 772. 

B. Intrans. : To break up or separate into 
flakes ; to peel or scale off. 

flak' -l-ness, s. [Eng. flaky ; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being flaky. 

flak -y, s. [Eng. flak(e) ; -y.) 

1. Lying in flakes, layers, or strata; flake- 
Hke. 

" To bring it to a flaky consistency.”— Browne ; Vul- 
gar Errours, bk. ilL.cn. xxvi. 

2. Consisting of flakes orsraall.Ioose masses ; 
banging loosely together. 

“ Till, dark above and white below. 

Decided drives the flaky snow.” 

Scott: Murmion, iv. (In trod.) 

* flam, s. <fc a. [Etym. donbtful.] 

A. As subst. : A lying story or fable ; a 
false pretext, a lie ; deception. 

" Bear witness if I tell a flam." 

Swift ■ Birthday Song. 

B. As adj. : Lying, false, deceitful. 

“She addeth a flam story ."—Sprat, in Bari. Mite, ell., 
Vi. 224. 

* flam, v.t. [Flam, s.) To deceive with a 
lie ; to impose upon, to cheat. 

“ Then flam me off 

With an old witch, two wives, and Witmifrede." 

Ford : Witch of Edmonton, ii. 2. 

* fla man, ?. [Flamingo.] 
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flam' ant, a. [Fr. JUimhant — flaming, bla*» 
ing.J * 

Her.: Flaming, hurning, blazing ; as a torch, 
a firebrand, &c. 

flamb, v.t. [Flame, v .] (Scotch.) 

1. To baste. 

“Bhc hud just been flnmhing {a uglier hasting) the 
roast.”— .Scoff Bride of Lammermoor , ch. xlii 

2. To besmear oneself with the fond which 
one is eating. 

v flambe, s. [Flame, s.] 

flam -beau (eau as 6 ), 5. [Fr., from O. Fr. 

flambe - a flame. ] A lighted torch, carried to 
give light at night. 

" All catch the frenzy, downward from her grace, 

Whos e flambeaux flash against the moruiug skies." 

Cowper : Task, ll 644. 

fl&m ant, a. [Fr. = flaming.] 

4 1. Lit. £ Ord. Ixing, : Flaming, blaziog. 

** See, too, the Rose, above the western portal, 
Flamboyant with a thousand gorgeous colours.” 
Longfellow . Golden Legend, li. 

2. Arch, : A term applied to the decorated 
and very ornamental style of architecture of 
French invention and use. and contemporary 
in Fiance with the Perpendicular style in 



England. One of the most striking and uni- 
versal features is the waving arrangements of 
the tracery of the windows, panels, &c. The 
foliage used for enrichments is well carved, 
ami has a playful aad frequently good effect. 

flame, flambe, 4 flaumbe, * flawmbe, 
‘ flaume, S. [O. Fr. flame, flamme ; Fr. 
flamme, from Lat. flamma = a flaine ; ItaL 
Jiamma ; Port, flamma ; Sp. llama ; Dut. vlam; 
Sw. flamma ; Dan. flamme. ] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) A blaze. [II.] 

“Is not flame a vapour, fume, or exhalation heat*S 
red-hot. that is a* hot as to shine t newton : Optics. 

(2) Fire generally. 

" Pity him. Jove, and his bold theft allow 

The flames he once stole from thee, grant him now.” 
Cowley : Prometheus Ill-painted. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) Heat of passion, violent contention ; ex- 
citement. 

(2) Heat, ardour, excitement, enthusiasm. 

“The true descendants of those godly men 
Wbo swept from Scotland, in a flame of zeaL” 

W ordstcorth : Excursion, bit. ir. 

(3) Ardour or warmth of affection ; the pas- 
sion of love, 

“ Since your beautiful maid your flame has repaid, 
No more I your folly regret. 

Byron : To the Sighing Strephon. 

(4) Ardour or warmth of imagination or 
fancy ; vigour of thought. 

“Great are their faults and glorious Is their flame." 

Waller : Prologue to Maid < Tragedy. 

(5) The object of one’s affection ; one be- 
loved ; a sweetheart. 

“ I suppose she was an old flame of tbe Colonel'*. 
Thackeray : A’cwcomes, ch. xxii. 

II. Chem. : Gas or vapour raised to so high, 
a temperature that it becomes luminous ; the 
higher the temperature and the denser the 
gas, the brighter the flame. This brightness 
may be increased by the presence of a third 
body, as in the case of the lime-light. 

% Crabb thus discriminates between Jlame, 
blaze, flash, flare, and glare: “ Flame signifies 
the luminous exhalation emitted from fire. 
Blaze signifies a flame blown up, that is, aa 
extended flame. Flash and Jkire , which are 
but variations of flame , denote different species 


boil, bop-; pout, j <S\W; cat, 5ell, eb oms, 5km, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = t 
-cian, -tian - sham -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, <fcc. - bei, d$L 
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flame— flanch 


oS flume; the foi liter a sudden /tame, the second 
a dazzling, unsteady flu me. Glare, which is a 
variation of glow, denotes a glowing, that is, 
a strong flame, that emits a strong light : a 
candle burns only by flame, paper commonly 
by a blaze, gunpowder by a flash, a torch by a 
flare, and a conflagration by a glare (Crabb : 
Kng. Synon.) 

flame-bearer, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who or that which bears 
or carries a light, 

2. Omith. : The English rendering of Selas- 
fkorus, a genus of Trochilida.* (Humming 
llirds), with fiery red feathers round their 
necks. They are small birds from tropical 
America. 

♦ flame bait, s. A thunder-bolt. 

“OVr each in turn the terrible //nwie-ftotta fall.” 

At'inrc : Veiled Prophet of Khorauan. 

flame bridge, s. A wall rising from the 
floor of a furnace to cause the flame to impinge 
upon the bottom of the boiler. 

flame-engine, s. An early name for the 
gas-engine, in which the piston is moved by 
the expansion due to the sudden combusion 
of a body of gas in the cylinder. [Gas- eng ink.] 

' flame -eyed, a. Having eyes burning 
like lire, or darting out, as it were, flntncs of 
fire. 

" Draw to thee Bitterness whose pores sweat gal ; 

She flame-eyed Rage ; Itagc. Mischief©." 

Ben Jonton Masque of Queen* 

flame lily, s. 

Hot. : The amyrillklaceons genus Pyroliriou. 
(Loudon.) 

flame-moth, s. Anticlea rubidata. 

flame-shaped, a. A term applied to any 
weapon of which the blade is of wavy form ; 
specif. , employed to denote arrow-heads, 
knives, and lance-heads of the neolithic period 
so indented, and which are interestmgas show- 
ing a distinct advance on the weapons of the 
nver-diift. 

"One flame-shaped arrow-head, chipped with the 
nicestart, is evidently executed as a display of lapidary 
skill."— IVitoon,; Prehistoric Man, cb. vii. 

flame-tree, s. 

hot, : Brachychiton accri folium. 

lame, * flambe, * flaume, flawme, v.t. 
&i. [) >. Fr. flamber ; Fr. flamer ; M. If. Ger. 

& Dut. vlanimen ; few. flamma; Dan. flamme ; 
Ger. flammen, from Eat. flamma = to bum.] 

* A. Trans . ; To inflame, to excite, to heat. 

*• Flamed with zeal of vengeance inwardly." 

.Spenser : F Q., V i, 14. 

B. Intransitive : 

I. Lit. : To burn with a flame ; to blaze ; to 
burst into flames. 

•* Lilled forth his hloody flaming tongue." 

Spenser: F. Q.. 1. v. M. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To shine or blaze as a flame. 

The woudering swain descries 
Midst night's tmek gloom a flaming meteor rise.” 
WiVae: Epigoniad, bk. iii. 

2. To burst or break out in violence of 
passion. 

** He flamed with Indignation . Macaulay Hitt . 
Sng., ch. ii. 

flame cdl or, s. [Emr. flame, and color.] 
A high yellow color like that of flame. 

*• in a robe of jtamecolor, naked -breasted “ — Ben 
Jomon : Second Masque of Beauty. 

Ila'me col-dred, a. [Fug. flame, and 
colored.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: Of a high yellow color, like 
that of flame. 

•* ‘TIs strong, and it does indifferent well in flame- 
colored Blockings. “ — Shakes?. : Twelfth Sight, ». 3. 

2. Bot. : Very lively scarlet, fiery red. 

fla me ful, * flame-full, a. [Eng. flame; 
-full.] Burning. 

" Other flamefuU fables." Sylvester : Eden, 401. 

daTne-less, a. [Eng. flame ; ■ less .] Desti- 
tute of flame or fire. 

" Detests his sanctuary and forsakes 

His flame lest altar." Sandyt: Lament, p. 4. 

t flameless-lamp, s. A lamp which gives 
light without flame ; as, for instance, one pro- 
duced by a red-hot coil of platinum, intro- 
duced into a jet of gaseous hydrocarbon. 

• fla me-let, s. [Eng. flame ; dimio. suff. -let.] 
A little flame. 


fla men, * fla mine, s. ( I ] 

Lttm. Antiq. : A general name for one of 
certain priests whose services were appro- 
priated to one deity. There were in all liltceu, 
three (Fluviines Majores ) instituted by Numa, 
and at nil times chosen from the patricians, 
and twelve ( Flamines Minor es) who might be 
taken from the Plebeians. Under ordinary 
eireumsLnnecs they held office for life. The 
three Flamines Mojores were : 1. FI amen 

Dialis, the priest of Jupiter ; 2. FUcmen 
Martialis, the priest of Mars, and 3. Flamen 
Quirinalis, the priest of Quirinua or Hmmilus. 
The Klamen Dialis was an important person- 
age, and had numerous privileges. He was 
attended by a lictor, bis house was an asylum, 
and lie was entitled to a seat in the Senate, 
but was not permitted to leave the city even 
for a single night. He was assisted by his 
wife, who was termed Flaminica, but, as lie 
was not allowed to marry twice, he was 
obliged to resign if his wife died. 

’■ Titles of iioutiiTit, auirurs, uud flamens were bounty 
Seuatora. &c .— Fairy Evidences, pt. L, cb L 

"fla min c ous, a. [Lat. flaminius, from 
flame n (geuit. flaminis). J Of or pertaining to 
a tlanien ; flaminieal 

fla men ship, fla mine ship, s. [Kng. 
flamen; -ship.] The office, post, or dignity of 
a tinmen. 

" C. Claudius tli© arch flamlue of Jupiter, lost hi* 
flamineship."— P. Holland . Li via*, p. Col. 

•flame ship, «. [Eng. flame; - ship ] A 

title or epithet applied to Vulcan, as the god 
of smiths. 

"Fox on your flameship. Vulcaii" — Ben Jonton : 
Execration of Vulcan. 

flam ing, flammynge, pr. jxt r., a., & s. 

[Flame, v.] 

A. Aspr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Burning, blazing, emitting flames, 

2. Of a bright red or yellow colour ; flame- 
coloured. 

3. Tending to inflame or excite the mind ; 
vehement, violent. 

C. As snbst. : The act or state of burning or 
blazing ; a flame. 

” Then suddaiuly their ftamings quenched are." 

M'trrour for Magistrates, p. 221 

flam' ing-ly, adr. [Eng. faming ; -ly.} In a 
flaming manner ; hotly, ardently, vehemently. 

"How quaint find flamingly amorous in the Ciui- 
tides Feltham; He sol vet, pt. i., res. 20. 

fla-min go, s. [fep. A Port, flamenco; Fr. 
fammant. feo named from its flame-like 
colour.] 

Ornithology : 

1. Singular: 

(1) A bird, Phcenicopterus ruber , which has 
very long legs, and iu other respects so much 
resembles one of the Grallatores (Waders), 
that it was long classed with them. But 
Swainson pointed out that its feet have the 
webbed toes of the duck, and tbe bill is a 
modification of a duck's bill. He. therefore, 
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placed it with the Natatorial (fewimmiog) 
Birds, which it connects with the Grallatores 
(Waders). The plumage is rose-coloured, the 
wing coverts red, the quill feathers of the 
wings black. It is about three and a-half 
feet high. It occurs in the South of Europe, 
frequenting the sea-shore, and living on mol- 
lusca, ernstaeea and small fishes, for which 


its long neck and broad, bent bill enable it to 
probe iu the aand. 

(2) The genus Phcenicopterus. of which 
then* ar<- eight species, four of which an 
American. They are gregarious and migra- 
tory, moving in large flocks. 

2. PI. : The family Phoeuicopteridae, which 
is placed under the sub-tribe Lamellirostres, 
of the Natatorial Birds, its allies being tbe 
ducks, the geese, and the swans. Sometimes 
it is made a sub-family of Anatid?:, and is 
tbeu called Phmnicopterimc. 

*' Ik-fore Mm, like a blood. rd Hag, 

The bright flamingoes lie* " 

Longfellow - Slaves Dream. 

fla-min' i cal, a. [Lat. famen (geuit. flam- 
Of or pertaining to a flamen. 

’■8ilperi<titlou* cope* and flaminieal venture*. ' — 
Milton Heatons of Church ( iovemment , bk. 0 , ch. U. 


• flam marbil -I-ty, s. [Eng. flammable; 
•tty.) Tlic quality or state of beiog inflam- 
mable ; inflammability. 

"Iu the sulphur of bodies terrified. th.it is. the oily. 
Lit. mid unctuous parte, combt the priueiples of flam- 
mabilUy ; ~ Browne . Vulgar Errours. bit. vt.ch. xlL 

• flam ma ble, a. [Lat. flammubilis, froia 
fammo ^*to set on fire; flamma = a flame.] 
Capable of being set on fire or kindled into 
flame ; inflammable. 

flam ma'-tion, s. [Lat. flammatio, from 
famuuitus, pa. pur. of fanitnv - set on fi re. J 
The act of setting on fire, or kiudliug into 
flume ; the shite of being set ou fire. 

** Whit© or crystalline orseuick, Ijeiug nrtiflcUl. »ml 
sublimed with salt, will uut endure flummatson.' — 
Browne I ’ulgur Errours, hk. 11., ch. v. 

' flam me ous, a. [Lat. flammeus , from 
flamma a flame.] Pertaining to, resembliog, 
or consisting of flame. 

’’ This ftummeous light Is uut over all the body."— 
Browne Vulgar Errours. bk. lit, ch. utviL 

• flam-mif ' er-ous, a. lLat. fammifer = 
bearing flame or fire ; flamma = flame, and 
fero = to bear.] Bringing or producing flame 
or lire. 


• flam miv'-o mous, a. [Lat. flammivomus 
trom famma = flame, and vomo = to vomit.] 
Vomiting out flame or fixe. (Thompson: Sick- 
ness, bk. iii.) 


flam -Sr, a. & s. [Eng. fam(e); -y.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Burning, blazing ; pertaining to or con 
sisting of flame or tire. 

2. Having the nature of flame. 

*■ The vital spirits of lJviu^ creatures axe a substance 
cumpouiuled oi au airy and flamy matter. ‘‘—Bacon . 
Mat. Hist. 5 20. 

3. Bright as flame. 

" She has seen him rise upon his flamy wings." 

Watts : Memory of Bee. Mr. Gouge 

B. As substantive : 

Bot. : Viola tricolor . So called because its 
colours are seen iu the flame of wood ( Flora 
Domestica). (Prior ; Britten & Holland.) 

flan (1), s. [I cel. flana.] 

1. A sudden gust of wind ; a storm, a tempest. 

" Tbair fell aue ferlyiull flan withiu thay fellis widte."" 

Rauf Colyear , ». 2. 

2. Smoke driven down the chiumey by a 
gust of wind. 

•flan (2), • flon, [A.fe. flan; lcel. fleinn.% 
An arrow. (Hali Meidenluul, p. 15.) 


flan ( 1 ), v.i. [Flan (1), 5.] To come or blow 
in gusts. 

fl&n (2), v.t. [Etym. doubt fal.) 

Arch. : To .splay or bevel internally : as a 
window-pane. 

• flan ( 3 ), v. t. [A. S. flean.) \ ^7^ / 

To flay. 

“ We wulleth all© In* 
enichtesAan." 

Layamon, iii. 163. 

• flan -card, [Flan- 

KAUD.] 

flanch, s. [A softened 
form of fauk (q.v.).] 

• I. Ord. Lang. : A, flange flasch. 

(q.v.). 

2. Her. : An ordinary formed on each side 
of the shield by tbe segment of a circular 
superficies drawn from tbe corner of the chief 
to the base point. Written also^!anr/tie. 



£&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father: we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir. marine: go, 
or, wore, wplf. work, who, son: mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, 00= e; ey = a. au = lrw. 
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flanch, v.i. {Flanch, &] To flange (q.v.). 

fianQh -ing, pr. por. {Flancii, v ] 

flanching out, s. 

Ship-build. : Bellying out. 

fl&ri-con-a'de, fl&ri-con-na’de, «• [Fr 1 

Fencing : A thrust in the Hank or side. 

Tlan'-der^, a. & s. [Fr. Flandre, A district 
of the Netherlands, at present represented by 
the provinces of Fast and West Flanders in 
Belgium, whence carriage and. cavalry horses 
were formerly imported in great numbers to 
this country. 1 

A. As adj. : Belonging to, connected with, 
-or imported from Flanders. 

" The lord-lleutewuit of the county alone pretended 
to the WAgninceuce of ft carriage, in shape like the 
vulgar pictures of Noah's ark, drawn hy eight long* 
tailed Flandert mares. "—Scott ; Old Mortality, ch. ll. 

B. As substantive : 

(1) The country described in the etymology. 

(2) A horse imported from Flanders. 

*’ Does he keep his chariot and herlln, with six flow- 
ing Flandert Cibber; Nonjuror, iL 2 

Jilin - dr pi. Named from the country 

of Flaoders, in which the sect flourished.] 

Ch. Hist. : A subdivision of the Mennonite 
Anabaptist sect. They arose ill the sixteenth 
century, and were rigid in their procedure. 
In a.d. IG30 the majority of them entered into 
a union, confirmed in 1649, with their more 
moderate brethren , who were often called 
Water landers. Those who remained separate 
were not numerous enough to excite much 
notice subsequently. The Flandrians were 
called also Flemings (q.v,). (Mosheim.) 

fla neur', s. [Fr., from fldner = to lounge or 
saunter about.] A lounger. 

flang, s. [Flange, s.) A miner’s two-pointed 
pick. 

-flan ge, * flanch s. [A corrupt, of flanch(q. v.).] 

Machinery : 

1. A projecting rib or rim for strength, as a 
guide, or for attachment to another objec t. 

2. A strengthening rib, as in the flange of a 
fish-bellied rail, or girder. 

3. A guide-flange, as in the rib of a car- 
wheel projecting beyond the tread. 

4. A fastening flange, as ou the end of pipe, 
steam cylinder, &c. 

flange-joint, s. A joint, such as that of 
pipes, where the connecting pieces have per- 
forated flaoges by which the parts are bolted 
together. 

flange-rail, s. A rail haviug a bent-np 
flange to keep the wheel ou the raUa. 

1] Port-flange , s. 

Ship-build. : A piece of timber fastened over 
a port to prevent water or dirt from entering 
tbe port when open. 

flange, v.t . & i. [Flange, s.) 

A. Trans. : To furnish or provide with a 
flaoge ; to make or fasten a flange oo. 

B. Intrans. : To be bent or made into the 
form of a flange. 

flan g ing, pr. par., a., &, s. (Flange, v.] 

A* & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As siibst. : The act or process of furnish- 
ing with a flaoge. 

flanging-machine, s. 

Sheet-metal: A machine usually having two 
rollers so constructed and arranged as to bend 
over tbe edge of a piece of tin-plate which is 
passed between them. The modes of bendiog 
are known as bending, burring, seaming, 
flanging, <fcc. 

flank, * flancke, * flanke, * flawnke, s. 

[Fr. flanc — side, prop, the weak part of the 
body, from Lat. Jktccus — weak, the n being 
inserted, as in jongleur, from Lat. jnculator. 
So in Ger. weiche = (1) softness, (2) the side, 
from weich = soft (Skeut) ; Hsd.JUwco; Sp. & 
Port, flanco ; But. , Sw., A Dan. Jtank . ] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The fleshy or muscular part of the side 
between the hips and the thigh. 

‘‘Pierced in the flunk. lamented youth, he lies.” 

Pope. : Homer ; fluid xvi, 379. 


2. In the same sense as 11. 5. 

II. Technically : 

1. Architecture : 

(1) The haunch of au arch ; the shoulder 
between the crown and the springing. 

(2) The return side of any body, as of a 
house, a wall, au ashlar in position, &<\ 

2. Fort. : That portion of a bastion which 
reaches from the face to the curtain. The 
flank of one bastion commands the ditch be- 
fore the curtain and the face of the opposite 
bastion. [Bastion.] 

3. Gearing : The acting surface of a cog, 
within the pitch-line. The outer portion is 
the face. 

4. Leather-trade : The thin portion of a skin 
of leather ; that which previously covered the 
flank of the animal. 

5. Mil : The side of an army, a division of 
an army, or any body of soldiers. 

“The legions appointed for the ftankes abandoned 
their standings and seased on the fieldB adjoining.' — 
Orenewey: Tacitus; Annulet, p. 26. 

flank company, s. 

Mil. : The company posted on the extreme 
right or left of a battalion. 

flank defence, s. 

Mil. : A line of tire parallel or nearly so to 
the point of another work or position. 

flank, flanck, v.t. & i. [Fr. flanquer; Sp. 
flttnquear.] [Flank, s.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To form a side, edge, or border to; to 
border ; to stand, lie, or be at the flank or 
side of. 

“And yet In towu and country prospects please 
Where stately colonnades are flanked with trees," 
Pitt: Epistle to J. Pitt, Esq. 

2. To secure or protect on the side or flauk. 

“By the rich scent we found our perfumed prey, 
Which, flanked with rocks, did close in covert he." 

Drydcn: Annus ifirubllis, xxvL 

3. To he posted so as to command or secure 
tlie flank or side of any pass or position ; to 
pass rouud or turn the flaok of. 

“ Armed on tlie right, and ou tbe left they stand. 
And flu nk the passage. 

Drydcn .* I ’irgil ; JEncid lx. 21, 22. 

* 4. To meet or receive on the flank or side ; 
to oppose the side to. 

" For this Assault should either quarter feel, 

Again to flunk the tempest she inlclit reel." 

Falconer . Shipwreck. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To border, to touch ; to lie oo the flank 
or side. 

2. To be posted on the flank or side. 

* flank ard, * flanc-ard, s. [O. Fr.] 

1. Sjwrt. : One of the kuobs or nuts iu the 
flanks of a deer. 

2. Old War: A covering for the flanks of 
horses. 

“Some had . . . the flancardet droped and gutted 
with red. —/fall; Henry, iv. (an. If. 

* flanke, * flaunke, s. [Dan. flunke.) A 
spark. 

“ FeUe flaunkrt of fyr and flake* of soufre." 

Early Eng. Poems : Clean nets. 953. 

flank -er, flanck-er, s. [Eng. flank ; -er.] 
1. One who or that which flanks, or is 
posted, stationed, or placed on the flanks ; 
skirmishers thrown out ou the flanks of an 
army when marching ; a fortification project- 
ing so as to command the flank of au assailiug 
body. 

“Shaded by ponderous flanker t, lowered 
The portal s gloomy way." 

Scott . liridal of Tnermaia, ili. 15. 

* 2. A pavement at the side of the road. 

"The paths or ./funKeri {pitched] with hard white 
stones ,"— Life of A. Wood, 1CS2. 

* flank'-er (l), v.t. & i. [Flanker, s.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To attach on the flanks or sides. 

2. To defend by flankers or projecting lateral 
for till cations. 

B. Intrans. : To come ou tlie flank or side. 

“Those sharpe wmdes do rather Ranter than blow 
fully opposite upou our plantations," — Evelyn: Silva, 
ch. in. 

* flank'-er (2), * flanck er, v.i. [Flanke, s.] 
To flame, to burn. 

“ Who cau hide the/ffliioA-VKiji/ flame? * 

Tur beetle : itvid (1567), fo. 83. 


flanks, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A wrench oi 
any other injury iu the back of a horm.% 

flftn' ncl, * flan ncU, * flan non, s. & a. 

[Welsh* ywlanca, from gvdan = wool.] 

A. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Ixingtuxgc : 

I. Fabric: A soft, open woollen stuff, of 
which there are many kinds, twilled or plain 
and undressed, milled, gauze, coloured, and 
checked. Also made for specific purposes, as 
house, horse, and printer's blankets. 

M A yellow waistcoate of JianntU.' —Hncklayt . Voy 
ages. lit. 384. 

* 2. A compound of hot gin and beer, fla- 
voured with nutmeg, &c. 

* 3. The quantity of the material described 
under A. 1. J, necessary to cover the inside of 
a coffin, in allusion to the endeavour of Charles 
II. to promote the woollen trade by ordering 
that all coffins should be lined with flannel. 
(Cf. Tope: Moral Essays, i. 240-49.) 

“ Of all his gains hy verse he could uot save 
Enough to purchase flannel and a grave." 

Oldhtim : A Satire. 

II. Lot. : The leaves of Verbascvm Thapsus, 
from their woolly texture. (BritUn £ Hol- 
land.) 

B. As adjective : 

I. Made of the material described in A. 1 : 
as, a Jlannel shirt. 

* 2. Soft, wanu. 

“Bid me repair to a more flannel climate." — Wal- 
pole . Letters, in 9. 

%(\)Fatural flannel : A sheetor layerof much 
interwoven or entangled material, closely re- 
sembling coarsely woven cloth ; found in 
summer upou the margins of pools which 
have dried. It consists of the interwoven 
filaments of Confervas, with adherent or en- 
tangled Diatoms, Infusoria, Ac., and crystals 
of carbonate of lime. (Griffith £ Hen/rey.) 

^[ (2) Our Lord's Flannel , Onr Saviour's 
Flannel : 

Hot.: Echivm vulgare. (Britten £ Holland.) 

flail nellcd, a. (Eng. flannel ; -ed.] Covered 
with oi* wrapped up iu flaoueL 

flan nen, s. k a. [Flannel.] 

A. AssubsL : Flaonel. 

B. As adj . .* Made of flannel. 

“ I wad na been surprised to spy 
You on on an Id wife aflannen toy." 

Sums: To A Lous*. 

flin'-nxng, s. (Eo g.flan (I), v. ; 4ng.\ 

Build.: The internal flare of a window 
jamb, or of a fireplace ; an embrasure ; coviug. 

flauque, s. [Flanck.] 

* flan-queur, s. [Flanker, s.] 

flap, ' flappe, s. [Dut.yfap.] [Flap, v.\ 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Anything broad and flexible, hanging 
loosely, or attached by one side only. 

“ Have, hold of the flap of Mr. O'Oumor’a coat”- 
Erskino : Speech ; Trial of the Earl of Thanct. 

2. The motion of anything broad and loose, 
or a stroke with it ; a flapping motion or 
noise. 

“ The flap of the haimers, that flit as they're borne.'* 
Byron : Siege of Corinth, x xii. 

3. A hinged leaf of a table or shutter. 

4. A fly-flap (q.v.). 

“ Flappe. instrument to smyte wytbe flyy*. Fla- 
bellum nnucarium. Prompt . Parv, 

5. A slight stroke. 

A flap with a fox- tafia"— FVorio, p. 137. 

II. Technically : 

1. Veter. : A disease in horses. 

“ When a horse has theyfups, you may perceive his 
lips swelled ou both sides of his mouth ; and that 
which i* in the blister is like the white of au egg ; cut 
some slashes with a knife, »nd rub it once with salt 
and it will cure. ' —Farrier’s Dictionary. 

2. Bot. (PI.) : (1) Large broad mushrooms, 
probably Agaricus arvensis. (2) 1’tziza cock 
leata. (Britten £ Holland.) [Flab.] 

flap -dock, flapper - dock, flappy 
dock, s. 

Bot. : Digitalis purpurea. 
flap- door, s. A man-hole door. 

flap -tile, s. A tile with a bent-up portioL 
to turn a corner or catch a drip. 

flap-valve, 3. A valve which opens and 
shuts upou one hinged side ; clack-valve. 


D6U, bo^; pout, jowl; cat. 5 ell, chorus, ^hin. bench; go, gem; thin, this, sin, a^; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = £, 
-dan, tian - shqtn. -tion, -sion = shun; tion, §ion - zhun. tious, -clous, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, <fcc. -» bcE dpL 
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flap flash 


The common pump- valve consists of a disc of 
leather, opening upward when the punip-rnd 
descends, and has a leadeu or brass weight 
attached to it. 

flap, "flap pen, "flap pyn, v.t.ki. [A 
variant ol Jlack (q.v.); eogu. with Dut./fap- 
pen-.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To beat or strike as with a flap or similar 
thing. 

" There »at n vulture flapping a wolf." 

Byron Siege of Corinth, xvl. 

2. To drive away as Hies with a flap. 

'• He wn* contented to have them [flies] flapt away.” 
— II'Hmjk . Arts of Hhrtortgue, j». 8ul. 

3. To move rapidly backwards and forwards, 
as something flap- like. 

** And, terrified, did flutter oil the ground. 

And their iiiwU-.ih whig*.' Byron harknett. 

* 4. To let fall the flap of, as of a hat. 

* 5. To oppose, to defy. 

" With what A lye you'd flap me In the mouth 1' 
Cartwright: The Ordinary, tl. 6. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To strike as with a flap. 

“ Flappyn wythe a fhippe. Fla hello." — Prompt. 
Pan>. 

2. To move the wings rapidly backward 
aud forwards. 

“ Tie common for a duck to run flapping and flut- 
tering away, as if maimed, to carry people from her 
young — L Estra nge . 

3. To move loosely backwards or forwards 
In the air. 

" The /lapping sail hauled down to halt for logs like 
these.' Byron: Childe Harold, ti. 

4. To fall like a flap. 

' " An old black hat that /lapped.'' — State Trialt 
<1679) ; T. Whitebread A others. 

flip -drag on, s. (Eng. ./lap, and dragon.) 
(Snapdragon. J 

1. A game in which the players catch raisins, 
out of burning brandy, and having extin- 
guished them by closing the mouth, eat them. 

“ From stabbing of arms, flap-dragons, healths, 
* whi fifes. aud all such swaggering humours.' —Ben Jon- 
ton : Cynthia's Revels, v, a. 

2. A small inflammable or burning substance 
aet afloat in a glass of liquor. To swallow 
this unhurt while flaming was a proof of 
dexterity in a toper, and even candle- euds 
were sometimes used for the purpose. 

" He plays at quoits well, and eats conger and fen- 
nel, and uriuks caudles' euds for flapdragont ." — 
BJuikesp. : 2 Henry IV., ». 4. 

flip -drag on, v.t. (Flapdragon.) To 
awallow at a gulp ; to devour ; to engulf. 

'* But to make an end of tbc ship, to see how the, 
' sea flapdragoned iV—Shaketp, : Winter* Tale, iii. 3. 

•flip' -eared, a. (Eng. flap, and cared.] 
Having broad, loose and peudulous ears. 

*' A whoreson, beetle- headed, fla pea red knave.' 

Shakes p. : Taming of the Shrew, iv. L 

• flip jaek, a. (Eng. /lap, and jaefc.] A kind 
of broad, flat pancake ; an apple -pu fl' ; a fried 
cake. 

♦Iflip'-nUnithed, a. (Eng. Jlap , and mouth ; 
-ed.) Having broad, loosely hanging lips. 

flip-per, s. (Eng. Jlap ; -er.) 

1. One who flaps. 

* 2. One who, or that which serves to remind 
any one of a thing ; in allusion to the flappers 
in Swift's Gulliver's Visit to Laputa , who 
were employed by the dreamy philosophers of 
that island to flap them on the face with 
bladders in order to wake them from their 
reveries. 

" I write to you, by way of j tapper , to put you in 
mind of yourself."— Lord Chesterfield. 

3. A young wild duck before it is able to fly. 

* Lightbody happened to he gone out to shoot flap- 
port."— Hit* Edgeworth : Manaavring, ch. xiv. 

flapper doek, s. 

Hot. : (Flap-dock). 

flapper^ skate, s. 

Ichthy. : A kind of skate, Eaia intermedia , 
found in the British seas. (Tarred.) 

• flap' pet, + flap-pit, s. [Eng. Jlap; (liinin. 
entl. -ct.) 

1. A little flap or ledge. 

" To ait in his shop with a flappet of wood, and a 
blue apron before him."— Beaum. A Flet. : Knight of 
Burning Pestle, u 3. 

2. Finery, such as bows of ribands. 

'•They sell ribbands and Jiappets." — Cibber: Pro- 
voked Bu*band, I. 


flap pish, «. (Eug. Jlop; -ish.] Untidy, 
having tilings hanging loose and flapping 
about. 


* flap py. a. [Eng. Jlap; -y.\ Flapping about; 
haugiug loosely. 

flippy dock, s. 

Hot. ; [Flap-dcm k.J 


flare, v.i. & t. [Cf. Norweg. Jlara = to blaze, 
flame, the ohlcst form being seen in Swcd. 
dial. Jlasa = to burn furiously : to blaze. 
(Skeat.)] 

A. Intransitive : 


I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) To blaze, to flame up; to bum with an 
unsteady light. 


" Like flaring topers bright' uhig hh they waste." 

Cold smith : Traveller, 

(2) To emit dazzling light. 

" Hi* flaring beams flings far aud wide ' 

Lloyd : To the Moon. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To glitter ; to flutter with a dazzliug or 
gaudy show. 


" Overlaid with wanton tresses, and In a flaring 
tire."— Milton : Reformation in England, bk. L 


•(2) To be exposed to too great heat or 
light. 

" I cannot stay 

Flaring In sunshine all the day." 

Prior Ham Carvel. 

(3) To open or spread outwards. 

II. Naut. : To overhang or incline from a per- 
pendicular line outwards, as the lines of aship. 

B. Trans. : To cause to burn or flame ; to 
display glaringly ; to show oil ostentatiously. 


H Tojlare up : To fly into a pasaion ; to be- 
come suddenly excited or enraged. 


flare (1), s. (Flake (l), a.] A flake or leaf of 
lard. 


flare, (2), s. [Flare, v .} A large and bright, 
but unsteady and flickering light ; a glare. 

^ A Jla re-up : 

L Au excited or angry argument or dispute. 

2. A spree, possihly drunken. 

H For the difference between Jlare and Jlame, 
see Flam a 

flar -trig, pr. par., a., & s. (Flare, *>.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. .4s adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Flaming, dazzling, gaudily 
bright. 

•' 111 befall the yellow flowers, 

Chilureu of tne j taring hours !” 

Wordsworth : To the Small Celandine. 

2. Naut. : Overhanging, as of the bows of a 
ship, the top side forward ; increasing in dia- 
meter upward, as of an upwardly expanding 
pan ; funnel-shaped, conical, trumpet-mouthed. 

C. As subst. : The act or state of burning 
with a bright hut unsteady light. 

flar ing-ly, adv. (Eng. JUxring ; dy.J In a 
flaring, dazzling, or gaudy manner ; gaudily. 

flash (1), * flasche, * flasshc, flosehe, 

s. [O. Fr . Jlasque, Jlacke ; Dut. vlacke.) A pool 
of water. 

“ Plaschc or flosehe where reyne watyr standythe. 
Torrens lacuna. —Prompt. Part. 

flash (2), s. A a. (Of Scandinavian origin ; cf. 
Sw. dial. Jlasa = to burn furiously, to blaze ; 
IceL Jlasa = to rush ; Jlas = a headlong rush.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Lit. : A sudden, quick, aud transitory 
blaze or gleam of bright light, appearing and 
disappearing almost instantaneously. 

“Then sudden through the darkened air 
Ajlathoi lightning came' 

Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, vL 26. 

IL Figuratively : 

]. A sudden outburst, as of wit, merriment, 
passion, Ac. ; a short and brilliant burst or 
show. 

" Flashes of wrath aud tears of shame." 

Longfellow : Tales of a Wayside inn. (Inter.) 

* 2. The time during which a flash is visible ; 
hence, a very brief space ; an instant ; a short 
transient state. 

" I learnt more from her in a flash, 

Thau if my brainpan were an emptv hull, 

Aud every Muse tumbled a science iu. ' 

Tennyson : The Princes*, ii- 375. 

3. A rash or sudden dash. 

"Nane o' this uulawfu* wark, wT fighting and 
flashes, —Scott . Rob Hoy, ch. xxxi. 


4. A body of water driven along with vio- 
lence. 

5. A sluice or lock just above a shoal, to 
raise the water while boats are passing. 

* C. Cant language. 

M Bemuse, an Ins comrades explained in flash. 

He bad overdrawn his badger " 

Hood Mis* Ktlmantegg. 

7. A preparation of capsicum, burnt sugar. 
Ac., used for colouring brandy, rum, &c., and 
giving them a fletitiun.s strength. 

B. As adjective: 

1. Gaudy ; vulgarly showy : as, a Jlash dreaa, 
a Jktsh style. 

2. Counterfeit, forged : as, Jlash notes. 

* 3. Showy, but without substance ; unreal 

“My cuiifuditfuiu would be flash aud dilute.”— 
Ward: Pennons, p. 63. 

4. Slang, cant: as the language apoken by 
gipsies. 

“The squatters on these common* . . . were called 
the flash men, and their dialect flash talk."— Isaac 
Taylor . Words A Places, p. 2o2. 

*,j A Jlash in the pan: A flash produced by 
the hammer of a gun upon a flint which fails 
to explode the powder ; heuce, an abortive 
attempt, a complete failure. 

For the diflerenee between yiaskand Jlame , 
ace Flame. 

flash-house, s. 

1. A houae frequented by thieves and other 
dishouest aud low persons, aud in which stolen 
goods were received. 

2. A low public, the resort of loose women ; 
a house of ill-fame ; a brothel. 

“ The lowest wretches that the Company's crimp* 
could. pick up in the flash-houses oi Louuou."— Ma- 
caulay : Essays ; Lord Clive. 

flash pipe, s. A mode of lighting gas by 
means of a supplementary pipe pierced with 
numerous small holes throughout its length. 
The flash-pipe reaches from the burner to a 
position within reach of a person, and is pro- 
vided with a stop-cock. The cock beiug 
turned, gas issues from each orifice. One jet 
being lit, the flame flashes along the whole 
length of the pipe, and communicates flame 
to the jet The stop-cock is then closed, and 
the row of small jets is extinguished. 

flash -wheel, a. A water-raising wheel 
having arms radial or nearly so to its axle, 
and revolving in a chase or curved water-way, 
by which the water passes from the lower to 
the higher level as the wheel rotates. 

flilsh, v.i. k.t. [Flash, s .] 

A* Intransitive : 

1. To glitter with a quick and transient 
flame ; to burst out suddenly into light. 

“ Clouds hurst, gklea/aili. oh, dreadful hour I 
More fiercely yours tbe stonn 1" 

Byron : stanzas composed during a Thunderstorm, 

2. To burst suddenly forth like applause ; 
to break out 

•* Yet often would flash fbrth the fire. 

That could, in youth, a monarch's Ire 
And minion's pride withstand.” 

Scott : Marmion, v. 14. 

* 3. To break or burst out into any kind of 
violence. 

“ By day and night he wrongs me ; every hour 
lie flashes into one gross crime or other.” 

Shakesp. : Lear. 1, 3. 

* 4. To break or burst out into wit, rnerri- 
meut, or brightness of thought or language. 

"They flash ont sometimes into au irregular great- 
ness of thought."— Felton : On the Classics. 

5. To come, appear, or occur suddenly and 
instantaneously. 

“The arguments ... of the Roman, drawn from 
wit./fajA immediately on your imagination, but leave 
no durable effect. '—Dryden : Life qf Plutarch. 

* 6. To throw off water in flashing, glitter- 
ing spray or sheets. 

" The cataract flashing from the bridge.” 

Tennyson : In Memoriam, lxx. 15. 

B. Transitive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. To emit or send forth in flashes ; to dart 
out like tire. 

2. To transmit by meaus of flashes of light 
from a mirror : as, To Jlash a message. 

3. To convey or transmit instantaneously, 
as by a flash of light ; to cause to pass sud- 
denly aud startlingly ; as, To Jlash a message 
aloug a telegraph wire ; to Jlash con viction on 
a person's mind. 

* 4. To strike or throw up in glittering spray 
or sheets. (Spenser.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, eub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, a3. ce — e : ey — a. au - kw. 
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IL Hydrant. Engin. : To pass boats over a 
•hoal by tbe operation of Flashing (q.v.). 
[Flush, v.) 

•*A memorable case of flashing is that when Lieu. 
tenant'Colouel Bailey rescued the fleet of gnubonta on 
Red River after the defeat of tho Union army under 
General Banks. Tbe gunboats were fiiuhed over the 
fall* at Alexandria by means of a wing dam made of 
log cribs Ailed In with stone."— Knight : Diet, of Me- 
chanics. 

fl&sh'-er (1), 5. [Eng. flash ; -£r.] 

• I. Ordinary Language : 

1. One who, or that which flashes. 

2. A man of more appearance of wit than 
reality. 

"They are reckoned the flashers of the place."— Mad. 
[)' A rblay .' Diary, i. 260. 

II. Steam-engin . ; A form of steam-boiler 
in which small quantities of water are injected 
into a heated boiler and flashed into steam, 
sufficient being injected at each time for one 
•troke. 

fl&Sh'-er (2), s. [Corrupt, of flesher (q.v.).] 

A name given to Lanins colluvia , the red- 
backed shrike ; also called Flush er (q.v.). 

fl&8h l-ly, [Eng. flashy ; -ly.] In a flashy 
manner ; with empty show ; gaudily ; without 
real power of wit or aolidity of thought. 

fl&sh' I ness, s. [Eng. flashy ; -ness.] The 
quality or state ‘of being flashy ; gaudiness ; 
ostentation ; empty show. 

fi&sh'-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Flash, v.]] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. .* (See 
Ibe verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Ixtng. : The act of emitting or ap- 
pearing as a flash of light ; a flash. 

"As through some dull volcano’s veil of smoke 
Ominous flashings now and then will start." 

Moore : Veiled Prophet of Khorauan. 

II Technically : 

Glass-making : 

(1) A re-heating at a furnace aperture in con- 
nection with a rotary movement, causing the 
opening in the flatted sphere of glass to enlarge 
and eventually to disappear entirely as the 
table of glass assumes a flat shape. The 
flashing heat is also applied to smooth the 
sheared edges of a goblet or other article, or 
to re-heat an article during manufacture to 
restore its plastic condition. 

(2) A mode of covering transparent white 
glass with a film of colored glass in order to 
give the appearance of color to the w hole ware, 
in some caaea the ruby coating is ground away 
in an ornamental pattern, ao that tbe glass is 
parti -colored. 

2. Hydr. Eng. : Concentrating a fall of water 
at one point, ao aa to increase the depth to 
allow the passage of a boat from one level to 
another. The river having a dam across it 
and a sluice at one point, the sluice-gate is 
opened, and during the temporary increase of 
depth in the sluice-way the boat is drawn 
through. It is a very ancient device, and is 
atill used in many countries with boats of 
moderate size. 

3. Plumbing : 

(1) A lap-joint naed in sheat-metal roofing, 
where the edgea of the sheets meet on a pro- 
jecting ridge. 

(2) A strip of lead leading the drip of a wall 
Into a gutter. Step- flashings are those situated 
at the junction of the sloping side of a roof 
and a wall. They are turned in at each course 
of bricks, and stepped down as tbe roof de- 
scends. 

flashing-furnace, s. One at which a 
globe of crown-glass is re-heated, to allow it to 
spring open flatly as it is whirled. [Flash- 
ing. C. 11. 1.1 

flashing -point, «. That degree of 
te mperature, below burning point, at which a 
volatifci liquid ignites momentarily on tbe 
approach ol a flame. 

flash' light ( gh ailent), s. 

1. A aignal light ao arranged as to emit 
sudden gleams at ragular intervals, also known 
a a flashing light. 

2. A preparation used for taking instan- 
taneous photographs at night or with insuffi- 
cient natural light. 

fl&sh'-man, s. [Eng. flash, and man. ] A rogue. 


flash' y, flash ic, a. [Eng. ftish ; -y.) 

* 1. Lit. : Consisting of, or of the nature of 
flashes. 

" Sometime* so shaken be these shell-Aslies with the 
feare of fiashic llgli tilings.'— P. Holland : Ammianus 
Marcellinus, j«. 23». 

II. Figuratively: 

1. Empty, showy; dazzling for a moment, 
but having no true solidity or bottom. 

" A fin shy panegyric upon the firmness and intre- 
pidity of the very man "—Fox: Speech, June 8, 1784. 

2. Showy, gaudy,! gay, tawdry : as, a flashy 
dress. 

* 3. Dull, insipid, vapid, tasteless. 

“ Distilled books are. like common distilled water*, 
if ashy things. "—Bacon .■ Essays ; Of Studies. 

* 4. Without solidity or firmness ; fickle. 

"A temper always flashy, and often false and Insin. 

cere. "—Burke : Speech at Bristol. 

flask, s. [A.S. fit isc, a word of uncertain origin ; 
lcel. flaska; Dan. flaske ; Sw. flaska ; O. H. 
Ger. flased ; Ger. flasche, from Low Lat. flasca 
= a flask, prob. from Lat. vasculum, dimin. of 
ms = a vessel. By others it is referred to 
Welsh fflasg ; Gael, flasg = a vessel of wicker- 
work; a basket.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A small bottle. 

” Like a drop of oil left in o flask of wine." 

Southeme : Maid's Last Prayer, li. 1. 

2. A leather or metallic case for holding 
gunpowder or shot ; a powder-horn. 

■* Towder in a skllless soldier'syfarfc 
I* set on Arc." 

Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, 111. 3. 

3. An iron bottle or vessel for holding quick- 
silver ; a flask of quicksilver is about 751bs. 

4. A pocket dram-bottle, either of glass or 
metal ; a pocket-flask. 

II. Technically : 

1. Chem. : A vessel used in a laboratory for 
sublimation or for digesting in a aand-bath. 

2. Founding: A frame or box which holds 
a portion of the mould for casting. If the 
mould he contained in two pieces, they con- 
stitute a two-part flaak. The upper part con- 
tains the cope, the lower part the drag. 

flasks clamp, s. A binding device for 
securely holding together the parts of a flask. 

flask'-et, s. [Prob. a dimin. from flask ( q.v.). 
Cf. Wei. ffiasged = a wicker-work basket.] 

1. A vessel in which food is served. 

2. A long shallow basket with two handles. 

"The fauns through every furrow *hoot 
To load their flaskets with tbe fruit" 

Parnell : Bacchus, 29, 30. 

fl&t, *flatt, flatte, a., adv., & s. [Teel. 
flatr: cogn. with Sw. flat ; Dan. flad ; O. IL 
Ger. flaz. Cf. Dut. vlak; Ger. flech; Gr. 
7 rAa£ (plax) = a flat surface. The connection 
with Gr. -n-Aarv? (platus) — broad, has not 
been made out. (Skeat.)] 

A. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language . 

1. Horizontally level without inclination ; 
having an even and level surface without 
elevations or depressions. 

"The houses are fiat roofed to walk upon, so that 
every bomb that fell upon them would tike effect’’— 
Addison : On Italy. 

2. Having few or no elevations or depres- 
sions ; plain. 

" Inhabiting upon A fiatte shore,”— Brenda Quintus 
Curtins, to. 71. 

3. Level with the ground ; laid low, cast 
down ur razed to the ground. 

*• What ruins kingdoms, and lays cities fiat." 

Milton: P. R., iv. 363. 

4. Prostrate, lying the whole length on the 
ground. 

’’They fell down fiatte on? their faces before the 
throne. —Baf# ' Image, pt. i. 

* 5. Depressed, cast down, dejected. 

" Now you ore too fiat 
And mAr the concord.” 

Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, 1. 2. 

6. Dull, uninteresting ; without animation, 
spirit, or force. 

"Short sjieeches fly AbroAd like darts, aod ore 
thought to be shot out of secret intentions ; but as for 
large discourses. they are fiat things, and not so much 
noted."— Bacon : Essays ; Of Seditions & Troubles. 

7. Stale, insipid, dull. 

‘‘How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world.” 

Shakesp. ; Hamlet, L 2. 

8. Tasteless, dead, vapid, 

"Taste so divine 1 that whAt of sweet before 

Hath touched tuy aeuse, jlat seems to this and 
harsh.* Milton : P. L„ lx. 987. 


9. Dead, dull : as. This beer is flat. 

10. Downright, peremptory, absolute, poeL 
tivc ; not relieved or softened. 

" I will, that's fiat." Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., t & 

11. Absolute, downright, rank. 

"That in the captain's hut a choleric word 

Which In the soldier Is fiat blasphemy.’’ 

Shu/cesp. : Measure for Measure, IL 2 . 

12. Not shrill or acute ; without sharpness 
or acuteness. 

"The upper end of the windpipe is endued with 
several cartilages and muscles to contract or dilate ft, 
as we would have our voice fiat or sharp.' — Ray On 
the Creation. 

13. Dull, without animation or briskness, 
depressed. 

II, Technically: 

1. Art: Wanting relief <Jr prominence of 
the figures. 

2. Arch. : Applied to arches which havo 
only a small rise from the springiog to tho 
crown. 

"This Saxon style begins to be defined by fiat and 
round arches.’— Walpole^ Anecdotes of Painting, 
vol. 1., ch. v. 

3. Gram. : Applied to those letters in which 
the enunciation of voice (as opposed to breath) 
is heard. It is opposed to sharp; such letters 
are 6, d, g, v, Ac. 

4. Music : 

(1) Below the true pitch : thus singing or 
playing on an instrument is said to be flat 
when the sounds produced fail to reach the 
true pitch. 

(2) Applied to intervals, minor : as, a flat 
third, a flat fifth, Ac. [Minor.] 

* B. As adverb : 

1. Flatly ; on thegTound. 

2. Flatly, directly, positively. 

"Sin Is fiat opposite to the Almighty."— G sorgo 
Herbert. 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A surface unbroken by depressions or 
elevations ; a level plain or low tract of land. 

" Following them through hogs and dangerous yTar*.'* 
—Milton : But. Eng., hk. Li. 

2. A plat or plot of ground laid down level 

" He has cut the ude of a rock into a fiat for a gir 
den." — Addison. 

3. Level ground lying low or exposed to in- 
undations. 

"The ocean, overpeering of his list, 

Eats not the fiats with more impetuous haste." 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, lv. 5. 

4. A shallow; a level piece of ground or 
strand lying at a small depth below the sur- 
face of the water ; a shoal. 

" I should not see the sandy hour glass run. 

But 1 should think of shallows and oi fiats." 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, 1. L 

5. Anything broad and flat in form : as— 

(1) A river-boat or barge for carrying pro- 
duce, coal, merchandize, Ac., in shallow 

waters. 

(2) The broad side of a blade. 

‘ "The officer stormed, and drawing his svrord out of 
the scabbard, struck O Brieu with theylaf of the blade." 
— Marryatt : Peter Simple, ch. xlx. 

(3) A broad -brimmed, low-crowned, straw 
hat. 

(4) A platform truck. 

(5) The palm of the hand . 

(6) The story or floor in a house, especially 
wben occupied by a single family. 

(7) A foolish fellow; a simpleton ; a gull; 
one who is easily duped. 

“No, no, not such a confounded fi at as that"— 
Thackeray : A ewcomes, ch. xvi. 

* (8) Depression or dulness of language or 
thought ; a lack of spirits or liveliness. 

“ Milton's Paradise Lost is admirable ; but »m I 
therefore hound to maintain, that there are no fiatf 
amongst his elevations? " — Dryden. 

(9) (PL): False dice. 

(10) (PL): Base money, from its being cut 
out of flattened plates, composed of a mixture 
of silver ana blanched copper. 

II, Technically: 

1. Arch. : That part of the covering or roof 
of a house, which is laid horizontal and 
covered with lead, or other material. 

2. Button * making : A piece of bone for a 
button-blank. 

3. Carding: A strip of wood clothed with 
bent teeth, and placed above the lsrga 
cylinder of a carding-machinc. The clothing 
is known as the flat top-cards, in contradis- 


WJU, poht, Jtfvfrl; cat, £ell, chorus, 9 hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. ph £ 
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flat— flatness 


tinctiou to the curds winch clothe the drum, 
licker-in, ‘curd-rollers, tcuzer, and duller, 
whose surfaces ale curved. 

4. (Hitting : A surface of size over gilding. 

T». Waste ; The sign b which directs the 
lowering of the tone to which it is prefixed by 
one semi tone. Its shape is derived from the 
undent b. A double-ilat, bb, lowers the note 
to which it ia prefixed two semitom-e. 

6. Shipbuilding : 

(1) A flat part in a curve; a timber which 
has no curve, as the floor timbers of the dead- 
flat amidships. 

(2) One of a number of ship's frames of 
equal size, and forming a straight middle body. 

7. Mining: A layer of ore in a nearly hori- 
zontal lied. 

8. Theat . : One of the halves of a scene or 
part of a scene, formed 1 ly two equal portions 
pushed from the sides of the stage, and meet- 
ing in the middle. 

If To fall fiat : To produce no effect ; to 
fail in the intended elfcct. 

«Jf (1) Crabb thus discriminates between 
fiat and level: “ Flat is said of a tiling with 
regard to itself ; it is opposed to the round or 
protuberant : level as it respects another ; It 
is opposed to tho uneven : a country is fiat 
which lias no elevation ; a wall is level with 
the roof of a house when it rises to the height 
of the roof.” ( Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between fiat and in - 
lipid, see Insipid. 

flat aft, a. 

Nivut. : A term used to denote the position 
of sails when their surfaces are pressed alt 
against the mast by tlic force of the wind. 

flat arch, s. 

Arch. ; [Flat, o., 11. 2J. 


flat band, s. 

Arch. : A plain, square impost, 
flat-bean, s. 

Tot. : A name for some species of Luplmis, 
because the seeds are flat and round. Also 
called Fig-bean, (Colts; Britten £ Holland.) 

flat-bill, s. 

Ornith. : Platyrhynclius, a genus of Musci- 
capidie (Flycatchers). 

flat boat, s. A flat-bottomed barge ; a 
flat [Flat, C. 1. 5(1)]. 

flat bones, s. pi. 

Anat.: A class of bonea called also Tabular 
bones. Included under it are the scapula, the 
ilium, and the bones forming the roof and 
aides of the skull. (Qrtnin.) 

flat bottomed, a. Having a flat, plain 
bottom, without a keel. 

flat cap, s. 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A cap with a low flat crown, made of 
various materials, and formerly worn by all 
classes in England. 

2. A term applied to a citizen of London in 
ridicule, from tho fact that the use of such 
caps was retained l*y them after it bad ceased 
among other classes. 

II. Taper: A size of writing-paper, usually 
14 x 17 inches. 

flat-chisel, s. A aculptor’s chisel for 
smoothing surfaces. 

flat-file, s. A file wider than its thick- 
ness, and of rectangular section. When 
bellied, it is known as a taper file; when the 
size is maintained from end to end, it is known 
is a parallel file. 

flat-fishes, s. pi 

Ichtky. : The family Picnronectidce, con- 
taining the Sole, the Plaice, the Turbot, the 
Hiillilmt, the Brill, &c. They aTe compressed 
or flattened laterally, not vertically as is often 
erroneously supposed. One side is generally 
dark coloured, the other white aud ailvery. 
For the sake of concealment they rest upon 
the light side, leaving only the dark one more 
or less imperfectly visible. [Pleuronectid^.J 

flat footed, a . 

1. lit. : Having flat feet, that is, feet with 


very little or no hollow in the aole, and a low 
Instep. 

2. Fig. : Firm-footed, resolute. (American.) 

flat-hammer, s. The hammer first used 
by the gold-beater in swaging out a pile of 
q uar tiers, or pieces of gold ribbon, one by 
one and a half inches square. These are 
placed twenty-four in a pile and beaten till 
they are two inches square. They are then 
packaged with Interleaves of vellum, and 
beaten by other hammers, known. as the com- 
mencing, spreading, and finishing hammers. 

flat bead, flat beaded, a. 

1. Antkrop. : Having a flat head: specif.: 
in ethnology applied to a tribe of North 
American Indians, who were said to use arti- 
ficial means to make their heads flat. 

2. Ichtky. : The name given in Queensland to 
the anomalous fish genus Cerutodus (q.v.). 

Flat-head nail: A forged nail with a round, 
flat head and a light, rounded, pointed body. 

flat Iron, s. An iron with a flat face, 
used for smoothing clothes. A sad iron or 
smoothing-iron. 

Flat-iron heater: A stove specially adapted 
for heating smoothing-irons. A iauudry-stove. 

fiat lead, s. Sheet-lead. 

flat mouthed, a. Having a broad month. 

** Flatt-monthedc as a fluke." .Vorte Arthure, 1 .068. 

flat naril, s. A small, sharp-pointed 
wrought nail, with a flat, thin head, larger 
than a tack. 

flat nosed, flat nose, a. Having a flat 
or low nose. 

Flat-nosed monkeys : (PlatyrriunQ. 

Flat-nose shell : A cylindrical tool with valves 
at bottom for boring through soft clay. (Ameri- 
can.) 

flat -orchil, s. 

Lot. : Eocella fuciformis , a kind of lichen- 
It is used as a dye. 

flat-paper, s. Taper which has not been 
folded. 

flat-pea, s . 

Bot. : The papilionaceous genus Platylobium. 
They arc handsome free-flowering plants. 

flat-press, a. A press used in the india- 
rubber business for flattening together a 
number of piles of folded cloth while they 
are vulcanized and blended by a steam heat 
of say 2S0* F. 

flat-race, S. A race over level or clear 
ground, as opposed to a steeple-chase or 
hurdle-race. 

flat rail, s. A railroad rail consisting of 
a simple flat bar, spiked to a longitudinal 
sleeper. [Strap-rail.] 

flat-rods, s. pi. 

Mining : A series of rods communicating 
motion from the engine to pumps at a distant 
shaft. 

flat roofed, n. Having a flat roof. 

flat rope, s. A rope made by plaiting 
yarns together instead of twisting. Some 
flat ropes, for mining-shafts, are made by sew- 
ing together a number of ropes, making a 
wide, flat baud. 

Flat-rope pulley: A pulley having a true 
cylindrical surface and two rising flanges, to 
keep the band from running off. 


flit, v.t. & i. (Flat, a.) 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) To make flat, or even; to level; to 
flatten. 

“ Till Uir fields Around 
Lie sunk and flatted in the sordid wave " 

Thornton : Autumn, 8X6. 

(2) To throw down to the ground ; to raze, 
to destroy utterly. 

" She flatted' their strougest fort*."— Peltham : ft* 
solves, pt. i.. re*- 

2. Fig i tru lively : 

(1) To make dull ; to depress ; to deprive ot 
spirit or force. 

” May flat and dev] the taste of conversation."— 
Mountayue : fittvouU Ettuye*. |iL L, tr. xii., § 8. 

(2) To make dead, vapid, or tasteless. 

'• Otherwise fresh In their colour, hut their Juit* 
somewhat flatted.' —flacon . Xatural Uistory. 

II. Technically: 

1. Class-mttking : To open out a split cylin- 
der of glass, so aa to make it flat. 

2. Me tall. : To roll metal into platea or sheets. 

•* When n bur of pure silver or tn<?ot of sold 
is sent to he flatted or wrought into lentetb." 

Coteper : The Flatting Mill. 

* 3. Music: To lower or depress the voice, 
or a sound, below the true pitch; to make * 
aound less sharp. 

' B. Intransitive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : To become flat ; to sink to a leve- 
or even surface. 

•• I burnt it the second time, and observed the ski& 
shri nk, and the swelling L >flut > et more than at first.” 
— Temple . 

2. Fig. : To become dull, dead, or vapid ; 
to lose spirit or force. 

11. M usic : To depress the voice; to fall 
below the true pitch ; to become flat. 

TJ To fiat in the sail : 

Naut. : To draw in the nftmost clew of a 
sail towards the middle of the ship. 

fla-ta, s. [Lat. fiata, fern, aing. ot flatus, pa. 
par. of flo = to blow.j 

Entan t. : The typical genus of the family 
Flatidtt (q.v.). It is the same as the Pceci- 
loptera of Latreille. 

* flat-cr, v.t. £ i, [Flatter.] 

fla'-ti-d30, s. pi. [Mod. Lat flatfo), and Lat. 
fern. pi. adj. buff. -idte.] 

Entom. : A family of Homopterous insects, 
akio to Cicadidse, but having their wings 
covered with a white farinaceous powder, and 
so much resembling those of some moths, 
that Swainson and Shuckard called them 
Moth Cicadas. They are nearly confined to 
tire tropics of the OKI and New Worlds, liav- 
iog no representatives in Britain except the 
aberrant genera Issus and Cixius, which may 
be found in summer by beating hedges and 
thickets. They furnish a secretion which is 
called Chinese wax. 

* fla-tlve, a. [Lat. flatus, pa. par. otfio = to 
flow.] Producing wind ; flatulent. 

'•Eat not too mnny ofjthese Apples, they be rerrfla- 
tive." Brewer : Lingua, iv. 17. 

* flat - ling, * flat-lyng, adv. [Eng. flat; 

stiff, -ling.] 

1. With the flat or broad side. 

•‘Tho with her sword on him the /tatting strooke." 

Spenser : F. (£., V. v. 1A 

2. Prostrate, flat. 

•'He leyde hym flatlyng on the grounde."— MS. In 
Bailsmen, p. 360. 

* flat -long, adv. [Eng. ./ltd; suff. -Umg.] Flat- 
wise ; with the flat or broad side ; not edgewise. 


flat-tool, s. A turning-chisel which cuts 
on both sides and on the end; which is square. 
It is used as a bottomiug-tool for boxes. 


flat- vervain, s. 

Bot.: Veronica Chamccdrys. It trails on 
the ground, but is not a genuine vervain. 
(Lyte; liritten £ Holland.) 


flat worms, s. pi. 

Zool. : The English name of Platyelmia 
(q.v.), made by Dallas a class of Vermes. 


* flat, * 
stroke. 


flatt, s. [O. Fr. Hat.] A blow, a 


* He BAff Richard n sory /faff.** 

Fichu rd Ccenr de Lion, 6,265. 


flat'-ly, adv. [Eng. fi at * 

I. Lit. : In a flat, level, or even manner ; 
without depressions or elevations. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Without spirit or force ; dully, frigidly, 
vapidly. 

2. Positively, downright, plaiuly, peremp- 
torily. 

*• He tells me flatty there is no mercy for me in 
heaven. "-SAaJtexp . Merchant of Venice, u. t 

flat'-ness, * flat-nesse, s. [Eng. fiat ; -ness.] 

I. Literally : 

1. Tlic quality or state of being flat, level, 
or even. 


ate lat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine : go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf! worn, who. son : mute, cub, ciire, unite, eur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. ®, ee = e ; ©y = a. «u - kw. 
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2. Waut of relief or promiueuce. 

•'It appears ao very plain and uniform, that one 
would think the coiner looked ou tlio flatness of a 
figure a* one of the greatest beauties in sculpture."— 
Addison: On Medal*. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Dulness, insipidity, frigidity ; lack of 
spirit or animation. 

"He ha* here sunk Into the flatness of prose.”— 
Addison : Notes on Ovid ; Metamorphoses iii. 

2. Deadness, dulness, vapidness. 

"Deadness or flatness in cyder Is often occasioned hy 

the too free admission of air Into the vessel.”— Morti- 
mer Husbandry 

3. Dejection of mind ; loss of spirit or 
courage. 

" How fast does obscurity,/f«f /art*. and irapertinency 
flow in upon our meditations? '"—Collier. {Jofaison.) 

*4. Dowarightoess ; extremeness, complete* 
ness. 

"The^atncirof my misery.” 

Shakes p. : Winter's Tale, lit 2. 

5. The gravity or dulness of sound ; the 
opposite to shrillness or acuteness. 

" Flatness of sound is Joiued with a harshness.”— 
fiacoTi. 

♦ flat- our, s. [O. Fr. flateor, fiateur.] A flat- 
terer. 

"That is the lyeghcr© and the flu tour." — Aycnbite, 
p 267. 

* fiat-rour, s. (Mid. Eng. Jlater = flatter ; 
-o«r = -er.j A flatterer. 

*’He that hath his wit bewared 
Upon ». flat r our to beieve. " Gouser, iii. 170. 

flat ten, r.f. k i. [Eng. Jtot , a. ; suff. -tn 
(q.v./j 

A. Transitive : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

I. Literally : 

(1) To make flat, level, or even ; to level. 

For that time their round bodies /htOied were." 

Donna : Progress of the Soule, s. I. v. 14. 

(2) To beat or throw dowu to the grouod ; 
to raze ; to lay flat. 

" If they Bhould lie iu it. and beat it down, or flatten 
it, it will rise again.”— Mortimer: Husbandry. 

*2. Figuratively : 

(1) To make dull, vapid, or insipid ; to de- 
prive of force or animation. 

(2) To depress or deject the spirits ; to 
dispirit. 

II. Music : To depress or lower iu pitch ; to 
Tender less sharp or acute. 

B. Intransitive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit. : To grow or become flat, level, or 
even. 

* 2. Figuratively : 

(1) To become dull, insipid, or vapid ; to 
lose animation, force, or interest ; to pall. 

"Here joys that endure for ever, fresh and in vigour, 
are opposed to satisfactions that are attended with 
satiety aud surfeits, and jlatten iu the very tasting." — 
L Estrange. 

(2) To become dejected or depressed in 
spirit. 

* II. Music : To depress the voice ; to drop 
below the true pitch ; to render a sound less 
sharp. 

K To Jlatten a sail: 

Kaut. : To extend it fore and aft, so that 
the effect is lateral only. 

♦flat-ten, a. [Eng. flat; suff. -en, (q.v.).] 
Fiat ; s*tupid, silly. 

“ What a flatten face he has now I" 

Seaitm. A Flet. : Humorous Lieutenant, iii. 6. 

flat-tening, pr. par., a., & s. (Flatten, v .] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of making flat ; the 
state of becoming Hat. 

flattening-furnace, s. A furnace into 
which cylinder glass, split longitudinally, is 
plaeed to flatten out by heat ; spreading-oven. 
(Flatting-furnace.] 

flat ter (1), s. [Eng. fiat, v. ; -er.] 

I. Ord. Lang.: Oue who or that by which 
anytliiog is flattened. 

II. Technically : 

1. Smith. : A hs miner with a very broad 
face, used by smiths in flat-facing work. 

"The idaiutiff, in the course of his work used « tool 
called a flatter , which was held by himself aud struck 
by a hammerman for the purpose of finishing off angle 
irou."— Standard, Nov. 22, 1882. 


2. Wire-draw. : A draw-plate with a flat 
orifice, to draw flat strips, such as watch- 
springs, skirt- wire, kc. 

flat -ter (2), s. [Corrupt, of floater (?) from the 
floating leaf.] A word used ouly in the sub- 
joined compound. 

flatter dock, s. [Dock 5 . , 1 (2).] 

flat'-ter, * flat-crc, flat er-en, * Ha- 
ter yn, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. Jlater (Fr. flatter), 
in which the t siands for an old k, as seen in 

O. Sw. fleckra - to flatter ; Sw. dial, fleka — 
to caress (Skeat), or from Teel. fladhm — to 
stroke, to rub smooth, from Jlatr — flat.] 

1. To soothe with praise ; to coax ; to please 
or gratify the self-love of by praise, obsequi- 
ousness, or blaiul is li incut ; to wheedle. 

" He would uot flatter Neptune for his trident." 

Shakes/*. : Coriolanus, tli. I. 

2. To encourage in an opinion which gives 
pleasure or gratification to one’s self-love. 

"Sir James Montgomery had flattered himself that 
he should be the chief minister.”— Macaulay : Hut. 
Eng., ch. xi li. 

3. To praise falsely ; to encourage. 

" Give couaeut to fatter sin.” 

Shakesp. ; 1 Henry VI., v. b. 

4. To please, to soothe, to gratify. 

" A consort of voices supporting themselves by their 
different parts make a harmony, pleasingly fills their 
ears, aud flatters them ."—Dryden 1 Dufresnoy. 

5. To raise false hopes ; to eocourage iu 
false or unfounded expectations. 

6. To represent too favourably : as, Tlic 
portrait flatters him. 

B. Intrans. : To make use of flattery. 

" I flatter uot. but say thou art a caitiff.'* 

Shakes/*. : Timan of Athens, iv. 8. 

K * (1) To flatter with : To flatter. 

* (2) To flatter-blind : To blind or deceive 
with flattery. (Coleridge.) 

* flat’ - ter -a-ble, a. [Eng. flatter; -able. ] 
Open to flattery. 

** He wag the most fiat ter able creature that ever was 
known.”— North: Life of Lord Guilford, L 118. 

fiat’-ter-er, * flat-er-ar, * flat er-er, 
* flat er ere, s. [Eng. flatter ; -er.] One 
who flatters ; one who coaxes, or wheedles 
with flattering ; one who endeavours to gratity 
the self-love of another by praise, obsequious- 
ness, or respectful behaviour. 

" The monarchy, these politicians conceived, had no 
worse enemy than the flatterer who exalted the pre- 
rogative above the law." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch. ii. 

^ Crabb thus discriminates between flat- 
terer, sycoj/hant, and parasite; “The flatterer 
is one who flatters by words ; the sycophant 
aud parasite is therefore always a flatterer, 
and something more, for the sycophant 
adopts every mean artifice by which he can 
ingratiate himself, and the parasite submits 
to every degradation and servile compliance 
by which lie can obtain his base purpose.'* 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

* fiat-ter-ess, s. [Eng. flatter; -ess.] A 
woman who flatters. 

** These women that in times past were called in 
Cyprus. Colacides — Le., flatter esse * ' —P. Holland ; iu 
Trench : On tome def. in our Eng. Diet., p. 19. 

fiat' ter ing, fiat er yng, ” flat-er-ung, 
flat-er-ynge, pr. par., a., As. [Flatter, v.\ 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Using flattery; soothing or gratifying 
self-love by praise or obsequiousness. 

2. Raising false hopes ; encouraging in un- 
founded expectations. 

"The vain exceese of flattering fortune's gifteo."— 
Gascoigne: Memories. 

3. Not representing faithfully ; partial. 

" A fiat t •'ring painter, who made it his care 

To draw men as they ought to lie, not ks they are." 

tioldsm ith : L'etn l iat ion . 

4. Not presenting a faithful likeness ; too 
favourable, not true : as, A flattering portrait. 

C. As snbst. : The act or practice of using 
flattery ; the manners or conduct of a flatterer; 
flattery. 

** With fained flatrering and japes." 

Chaucer c. T.. 707, (Frol.) 

flat -ter-ing ly, adv. [Eng. flattering; - ly .] 

1. In a flattering manner ; so as to flatter. 

" H© had flatteringly told me that he was perfectly 
satisfied.”— lip. IFnrron : Anecdotes, i. 149. 

2. With partiality ; in a manaer to favour. 

fi&t'-ter-y, * flat cr-ie, * flat-er-y, 


*flat ©r yo, *flat rye, *. [O. Yr.flaterie; 
Fr. flatten?.] The act ur practice of flatter- 
ing; false or venal praise: adulation, obse- 
quiousness. 

•• Fulled op with Ihe vanltle and flattery of ih© 
great emeu which were about him."— Hrtnde: Quintus 
Cur tins, lo. 21. 

flatt' -mg, pr. par., a., & s. (Flat, f.J 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£■ particip. «t(/. : (See 
the verb). 

C. A* substantive : 

I* Ord. Lang. : The act or process of niakirq 
flat or flattening. 

II. Technically : 

1. Gilding: A covering of size overgilding. 

2. Glass-making ; The operation of opening 
out a split cylinder of glass so as to make it 
flat. Thia is performed in a Flatting-furnace 
(q.v . aud is assisted by a tool having an 
iron handle and a wooden cross-piece at the 
end. 

3. Mrtrtll. : The act or process of rolling out 
metal into plates or sheets. 

1. Painting: A style of iusule house-paint- 
ing iu which the colours, prepared with oil of 
turpentine only, are dead, without lustre. 

flatting furnace, s. 

Glass-making : A furnace in which a aplit 
cylinder of glass is opeued out.*" [Flattino, 
11 . 2 .) 

flatting hearth, s. 

GUtss-making : The plate on which glass ia 
flatted. It is of devitritied glass, fire-proof 
clay, sandstone, or other material which will 
resist heat and maintain the esseutial per- 
fectly smooth surface. 

flatting-mill, s. 

1. A rolling-mill producing sheet-metaL 

2. In the Mint, the rolling-mill for produc- 
ing the ribbon from which the plauchets are 
punched. 

3. A mill having a pair of hard, polished 
steel rolls, through which grains of metals 
are passed to be flatted for ornamental pur- 
poses. The produce is known as metallic 
dust. 

flatting-plate, $. [Flatting-h earth.) 

flatting stone, s. [Flatting-b earth.] 

fiat'-tish, a. [Eng .flat; - ish .] Somewhat 

flat ; approaching to flatness. 

"They have large.ylaffiiA heads.”— Derham: Physiar 
Theology, hk- iv., ch. ii.. No. 22. 

fiat'-n-len^e, flat'-u-len-§y, s. [Fr. flat- 
ulence , from Low Lat. flatnhntia, from flatuu- 
lentus = full of wind, windy, from Lat. flatiu 
= a blowing, from flo — to blow.] 

1. The quality or state of being flatulent, 
or full of wind or gases generated in the ali- 
mentary canal. 

"The most sure sign of a deficient perspiration la 
fiattdency or wind."— A rbuthnot : On Aliments, ch. r. 

* 2. Emptiness, vanity. 

’’The natural flatulency of that airy scheme of no- 
tioos f—Glanvill: Scepsis Scientifica. 

fiat’-u lent, a. [Fr., from Low Lat. flatu- 
lentiis.) ‘ [Flatulence.] 

■ 1. Of the uature of wind. 

** The more weighty, grosa. aud flatulent part 
maiuing behind."—/*. Holland: Plutarch, p. S»7. 

2. Windy, full of wind or gases generated 
tu the alimentary canal. 

2. Full of air or wind. 

" Flatulent tumours are such as easily yield to the 
pressure of the finder, but readily return, by their 
elasticity, to a tuund state again. '— CuiuejA 

4. Generating, or liable to generate gases in 
the alimentary canal; causing wind or flatu- 
lence. 

'• Pease are mild end demulcent ; hot being full of 
aerial particles, are flatulent , wheu dissolved ny diges- 
tion. — Arbuthnot . On Aliments, ch. ri, 

♦ 5. Empty, vaia, };retentious, tuig;id ; with- 
out substance or reality. 

• He i# too flatulent sometimes, and sometimes too 
dry. — Dryden : Juvenal. iDedic.) 

” 6. Characteristic of empty or vain preten- 
tious. 

"To talk of knowledge, from those few iodistinct rrv 

E resell tat ions which are made to our grosser faculties, 
i a flatulent vanity.*— Qlanvill : Scepsis Scientifica. 

* flat'-u-Ient-ly» adv. [Eng. flatulent ; -ly.] 
In a flatufeut manner ; windily ; emptily. 


boil, bd^; poiit, Jd^l; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench ; go, gem ; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = fc 
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• fUit-u-os'-i-ty, s. [Fr. flatuosiU, from Lat. 
flatus ' a blowing : flo = to blow.] Windinesa ; 
fulness of air or wind ; flatulence. 

*• The cause is flatuosity ; for wind stirred inoveth to 
exjn:!.”— Bacon ‘ Xatural History, S 39. 

• flat'-UOUS, «. (Fr. flatueux ; ltal. & Sp. 
flatwsb, from Lat. jfalus.] 

1. Capable of being blown away; of tlio 
nature of wind. 

*• Drlnketti up the moisture, making it morf^ituom 
uni windy."—/*. Holland Plutarch , JJ. 5U. 

2. Windy, full of wind, flatulent. 

••This flatuous crudity is by the heat consumed."— 
FVwwrr.* l‘»a A’ecfa, p. 152. 

3. Generating wind in the stomach. 

•• Rhubarb in the stomach, in a small quantity, doth 
digest and overcome, being imt flatuous nor loath- 
iciue."— Bacon: A’atural History . § 44. 

flit u ous ness, s. [Eng. flatuous; -wfss.] 

The quality or state of being flatuous ; flatu- 
lence, wind. 

••They cause fluctuations and flatuousnssse In the 
body.' — Venner : I'ni Recta . p. 16. 

fla tUS, 5. (Lat.) 

* 1. A breath or puff of wind. 

2. Wind in the stomach, or other cavities of 
the body, arising from indigestion ; flatulence. 

”,He was lick of the flatus. Reliquice iVottoniana, 
p. 467. 

flilt wise, a. or adv. [Eng. flat ; -uuse.] With 
the flat tlowuwards ; not edgewise. 

" it* posture in the earth waa/tutu’/ie.and parallel to 
the site of the stratum in which it was reposlted. — 

1 Yoodtcard : On Fossils. 

flaucht (ch guttural) (1), s. [Flaw.] 

1. A flight or flock of birds. 

" By cam thousan s o’ milk white hund* nae bigger 
nor wliittrets, an' smicban as gin they had been a 
flaucht o' dows ."—Edm. Hag , Sept. 1818, p. 155. 

2. A flutter. 

3. A flash or gleam. 

flaucht (ch guttural) (2), 8 [Flake.] 

1. A flake. 

2. (PI.) Instruments used in preparing wool. 

flaucht (ch guttural), v.t . [Flaucht (2), s.) 

1, To card wool into thin flakes. 

2. To pare or strip off the skin. 

flaucht- er (ch guttural), s. [Eng. flaucht, v. ; 
-er.) 

1, A person employed in carding wool. 

2. A man who cuts turfs, by means of a 
flauchter-spade. 

flauchter spade, flaughter spade, 

a. A long two-hauded spade for cutting turf. 

flaugh'-ter (gh guttural), r.i. [Flaucht (1), 
a.] To shine fitfully ; to flicker. 

" Light frae the door o’ the cave. ft. aught ering against 
the hazels on the other bank. "—Scott : Antiquary, ch. 

xxL 

flaunt, v.t & t. (Etym. doubtful ; Skeat says 
the word is probably of Scandinavian origiu ; 
cf. Sw. dial. flanka = to be unsteady, to waver; 
Dan. flitik = smart, brisk, active; Bavarian 
flandem = to flutter, flaunt ; Dut. flikkeren, 
flonkeren — to sparkle.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To make an ostentatious or gaudy show 
in dress ; to move or act ostentatiously, 

** How she goes ft aunting, too 1 She needs must have 

* feather in her bead.'ana a oork in ber beeL’’— Daven- 
port : City Sight-Cap, li. 1. 

2. To make a brilliant Dr gaudy show. 

** Blossoms flaunting in tbe eye of day." 

Longfellow : Flowers. 

B. Trans. : To display ostentatiously, im- 
pudently, or offensively. 

•flaunt, s. (Flaunt, v.] 

1. The act of flaunting or acting ostenta- 
tiously. 

‘■‘Is this stem woman still upon the/taunf T‘— Beaum. 

A Flct. : Tamer Tamed, ii. 2. 

2. Finery ; flash or showy apparel. 

••Should I, in these my borrowed flauntt, behold 
Tbe sternness of his presence T" 

Shaketp, : Winter's Tale, iii. 1 

3. Impudent parade; a brag; a boast; a 
*aunt. 

“Thy flaunts and faces to abuse men’s manners* 

licuum. A Flct , . False One, ill. S. 

• flaunt-a-flaunt, cufy. Displayed esten- 
tatiouslv. 

“With high-copt hats ami feathers flaunt-a-flaunt” 

Gascoigne : Steel Gluts, 1,163. | 


flaunt er, s. [Eug. flaunt; -er.] One who 
flaunts about, or makes an ostentatious dis- 
play. 

flaunt frig, pr. par., a., k s. [Flaunt, t\] 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst, : The act or practice of making 
an ostentatious display. 

flaunt Ing ly, adv. [Eng. flaunting; -ly.) 

In a flaunting, impudent, offensive, or osten- 
tatious manner. 

* flaunt -y, a. [Eng. flaunt : -y.] Flaunting ; 
ostentations ; flash. 

’* Dust the flaunt u carpets °f the world 
For kings to walk on or our senator*." 

E. B. Hr owning. [Ogilvie.) 

flaut -ist, s. (ltal. flauto = a flute ; Eng. suff. 
-tsf.] A player on the flute; a flutist. 

fla ve' do, s. (From Lat .flavcsco = to become 
yellow.] 

Hot. : A disease in plants which alters their 
green into a yellow colour. (Trcas. of Hot.) 

fla ver’ l-a, s. [From Lat. flavus = yellow, 
one of the species being used to dye that 
colour. (Def.)] 

Pot. : The typical genus of the eomposite 
anb-tribe Flaveriete. Flavrria Contrayerba 
grows in Peru, and is used in dying yellow. 

fla ver -l-e-se, s.pl. (Mod. Lat. flaveri(a), and 
Lat. fern. pi. suff. -ere.] 

Bot . ; A sub-tribe of Senecionideae. 

* fla ves $ent, n. [Lat. flavescens, pr. par. 
of flavesco = t<i become yellow ; incept. from 
flavus = yellow.] 

Bot. : Yellowish, becoming yellow. 

* fla- vie -6 mous, a. [Lat. flaws ~ yellow ; 
coma — bair.] Having yellow hair. 

flavin, flav'-ine, s. [Lat./tn^UA), and suff. 
-in, -ine (Chem.) (q.v.).] 

1. Comm. : A yellow dye-stuff imported from 
America in the form of a dark-brown powder, 
said to be identical with Quercitrin (q.v.). 

2. Chem. : CisHxoNoO. An organic base 
isomeric with diphenyl-carbimide. It is formed 
by the action of ammonium sulphide on di- 
nitrobenzophenones. It forms pale yellow 
needles, nearly insoluble’ in water, soluble in 
alcohol and ether. F used with caustic potash, 
it gives off phenylamine, XHoCgAs. ((Lofts; 
Diet. Chem.) 

fla- VO r, fla’-vour, s. (Low Lat. flavor = (1) 
yellow com, (2) yellow or bright hue, from 
Lat. flavus - yellow.] 

L Literally : 

* L A bright hue or color. 

*• Nor did the daaciag ruby. 

Sparkling outpoured, the flavour or tbe tmelL 
Or taste, that cheers the heart of gods and meu, 

Allure thee from tbe cool crystalline stream.” 

J/ilton: Sampson Agonittes, 644. 

2. That [quality in anything which affects 
the taste. 

" It would have affected everything we ate or drank 
with an importunate repetition of the same /favour. ' — 
Palcy : Natural Theology, ch. XXL 

• 3. That quality in anything which pleases 
the smell ; odor, fragrance. 

" Myrtle, orange, and tbe blushing rose. 

With bending heaps, so nigh their bloom disclose, 
Each seems to smell the flavour which the other 
blows.” Dryden : State of innocence, iii. 3. 

n. Fig. : An agreeable or gratifying quality 
or character ; zest. 

“ And gives a plesAant flavour to discourse." 

Pomfret : The Choice. 

% For the difference between flavor and 
taste, see Taste. 

fla -vor, fla -vour. v.t. [Flavor, «.] To 
give a flavor to ; to communicate some 
quality of taste or smell to. 

fla'-vored, fla -voured, a. (Eng .flavor; 
-ed.] Having that quality which aflects the 
aenae of taste or smell ; baviug a distinct 
flavor. 

” Boots or wholesome pulse 
Or herbs, or flavoured fruits.** 

Lodtlcy : Agriculture, c. II. 

fla - vor -leas, fla -vour- less, a. (Eng. 
flavor; -less.) Destitute of or without a 
flavor. 

fla' vor- ous, * fla'- vour -ous, a. [Eng. 

flavor; -ous.] 


1. Pleasing to the last« or palate. 

** The aamptuous viand* and the JUivourout wine." 

Pope. Homer; Odyttey v L 

2. Pleasing to the sense of smell ; fragrant, 
odorous. 


* fla'-vous, a. [Lat. flavus.) Yellow. 

“The membrane Itself i* nomewhnt of * flavom 
colour.”— Smith : Portraiture of Old Age (16661. 


flaw, * flay, s. (Sw. flaga — a flaw, a crack r 
A.S. fl oh ; Goth, flaga = a fragment.] 

I. Ordinary Language .* 

1. A crack or breach in anything ; a alight 
gap or fissure ; an Imperfection. 

"We found It exceeding difficult to ke*-p out the air 
from getting In at aay imperceptible bole or flaw."— 
Boyle. 

2. A defect or fault caused by violence or 
neglect. 

" Whether the nymph shall break Diana's law. 

Or some frail China- jar receive a flaw." 

Pope : Rape of the IsOck, IL U>6- 

3. A defect, a fault, which weakens or in- 
validates that in which it occurs. 

“The decree wu Just, and withoutytaic." 

Cow per : Hope, S1&. 

4 4. A fault, or defect in conduct ; a failuro 
in obedience. 

•' From Sinai’s top Jehovah gave the law— 

Life for obedience— death for every flaw. 

Cow per : Truth, 560. 


4 5. A fragment, a piece. 

•* This heart shall break Into a hundred thousand flavm 
Or ere I Shakesp. : Lear t iL 4- 

• 6. A flake, as of snow. 

* 7. A flash, a flame. 

“ Tille the rtatce* of fyre flawnaea oae their helmea." 

ilorte Arthure, 2,556, 


• g, A sudden burst or gust of wind. 

•• And he watched how the veering flaw did blow." 

Longfellow : Wreck of the Hesperus. 

* 9. A sudden outburst of uoise ; a tumult, 


an uproar. 

" Deluges of armies from the town 
Came pouring in : 1 heard the mighty flaw ; 

Vhea first it broke.” Dryden : A u rengzebe, r. L 

4 10. A storm of passion ; commotion of 
mind ; a quarrel. 


•• Oh ! these .flaw* and starts. 
Impostors to true fear, would well become 


II. Technically: 

1. Wmv. : A bore, tangle, Dr skip, 

2. itfelaZ; In casting or forging ; a fault, as 
where tbe parts of the metal are not fairly 
joined. 


flaw flower, s. 

Bot. : Anemone Pulsatilla. 


flaw-piece, s. 

Wood : A slab from the outside of the log. 


4 flaw, v.t. (Flaw, s.) 

1. To crack, to break ; to damage by causing 
flaws. 

"The cup was flawed with such a multitude of littl* 
cracks, that it looks like a white, not like » crystalline 
cup.” — Boyle. 


2. To break, to violate. 

“ France hath flawed the league, and hath attached 


3. To find a flaw or defect in. 

“ My worship needed not to flaw hi* right." 


4 flawe, a. (Lat. yfaturs.] Yellow. 

"With linelisb browes. flawe of oolour pure." 

Chaucer: Court of Lore. 

flaw'-less, a. (Eng. flaw; *ks$.] Without 
a flaw ; free from flaws, cracks, or defects ; 
perfect. 

"The diamond being fair and flawless.” — Boyle * 
Works, v. 577. 


flawn, 4 flaun, • flawne, s. [O. Fr. flaon, 
flan ; Sp. flaon ; Fr. flan.\ A sort of custard 
or pie. Kersey defines it as *’a kind of dainty, 
made of fine flour, eggs, and butter." 

•* Brede and chese. bn tore and milk. 

Pastees and fiauneS-” Havclok, 642. 

4 flaw’-ter, v.t. (Flaucht, v.) To strip off 
tbe skin ; to pare. 


4 flaw'-y, a. [Eng. flaw ; - y .] Full of flaws, 
defects, or imperfections. 


flax, fflax, flex, *flexc, s. (A.&.flcax; 
N. H. Ger. flachs; M. H. Ger. vlahs; O. H. 
Ger. flaiis; Dut. vlas. Probably from tbe 
root flak — U) weave; ef. Lat. plccto = Gi. 
TrXiKUi (pleko) = to plait, twist, twine, or 
weave ; TrAoanj (ploke) — a twining, a weaving.] 


I5te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet. here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go. pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur. rule, full ; try, Sjnrian, ae, ce = e ; ey a. qu - kw. 
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L Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as II. 

“The flax wiia boiled.*— A’xotfKX lx. 8L 

2. The fibrous portion ol the tlax plant pre- 
pared forapinoing by breaking, scutching, &e. 

IL Technically : 

1. Hot., Agric., Archceol., £c. : The English 
name of the genus Linum (q.v.), and espe- 
cially of the common flax (q.v.). 

2. Script. : The rendering of the Hebrew 
word nPM?D (pishtah ), which ia correctly 
translated flax. 

»• With a line of flax In bis hand.”— Bteklcl xL IS. 

(1) Common flax : 

(a) Grd. Lang., Bot., Manufac. : Linum 
vsitatissimum. It is an animal plant, with 
alternate, linear-lanceolate leaves, ovate, acu- 
minate, ciliate, three-nerved sepals, many 
flowered broad cymes, with ere nu late petals. 
It is an escape in England. Its fibre consti- 
tutes tow, which is made into yarn, and this 
again is woven into linen cloth. Dr. Oswald 
Heer of Zurich, the eminent fossil botanist, 
about 1783 published a paper On the History 
of Flax, and its Culture in Pre-historic Times. 
He shows that it has been found among the 
remains of the oldest pile dwellings in the 
Swiss Lakes, where neither hemp nor wool 
bas been discovered. He thinks it probable 
that the lake-dwellers received it from the 
South of Europe. lie alleges that it was cul- 
tivated in Egypt about 5,000 years ago. It 
aeeins to have been so also in Bible times 
in Palestine (Joshua ii. 6), though linen was 
exported from Egypt to the adjacent lands 
(Ezek. xxvii. 7). Fur the process of the manu- 
facture, see Linen. Its seeds are economically 
valuable. [Linseed.] 

( b ) Fhami . : The meal of the seed is used 
for poultiees ; the infusion is demulcent and 
emollient. The oil, mixed with lime-water, 
is applied to burns. 

(2) Fairy flax : [Fairy]. 

(3) New Zealand flax: 

Bot. : Phormium tenax , a plant belonging to 
the Liliacete, and not to the Linaceae. It has 
« very tenacious fibre. 

(4) Flax-bush, Flax-lily, and Flax-plant are 
popular names for Phormium tenax , New Zea- 
land flax. [Flax, (3).] 

(5) Purging flax : Dwarf Flax, Mountain Flax 
(Linum catharticnm). It is a small annual 
plant witli white flowers, found on heaths 
and pastures, flowering from June to Septem- 
ber. Its leaves are purgative. Erythrcea 
tmtaurium is also knowui as the Mountain 
Flax. (Britten £ Holland, See.) 

(G) Toad-flax, Yellow Toad-flax : 

Bot. : (1) Linaria vulgaris; (2) Spergulaar- 
vensis. [Toad.] 

(6) Wild flax : 

Bot . : (1) Linaria vulgaris ; (21 Cuscvta Epi - 
Zinum. (Britten £ Holland, &c.) 

flax brake, s. 

1. A machine for removing the woody and 
cellular portion of flax from the fibrous. The 
hemp -brake is substantially similar in its con- 
struction, and identical in its purpose. 

2. A machine for shortening flax staple to 
adapt it to be worked by a given class of 
machines. 

flax cotton, s. A substance produced 
by a proeess invented by Chevalier Claus- 
sen for cottonizing flax, to render it suit- 
able for manufacture, the objects being to 
expedite the processes of separating the 
fibre from the cellular and glutinous mat- 
ters, and then reducing the fibre to a staple 
which ean be readily treated by machinery. 
The tlax-straw is boiled for four hours in a 
aolutiou of caustic alkali in a stone vessel, by 
which the extraneous matters are loosened ; 
it is then placed lor two hours in a bath 
slightly acidulated with sulphuric acid. It is 
then dried and scutehed to remove the cellu- 
lose. The cottonizing is performed by steep- 
ing the fibre in a bath of dilute bicarbonate of 
soda, and subsequently in an acidulated liquid. 
The action of the acid and alkali within the 
flax fibre generates carbonic-acid gas, and has 
the efleet of bursting apart the fibres, which 
assume a eotton-like appearance. It is then 
ideaehed and spun, either mixed or otherwise. 

flax mill, s. A mill or place where flax 
!s spun ; a manufactory for linen goods. 


flax plant, s. [Flax, m ,\ (4).] 

flax puller, s. A machine for pulling 
flax-plants in the field. 

flax-scutchcr, s. [ScirrcHEa.] 

flax star, s. 

Bot . : Lysinutchia Linum stellatum . 

flax thrasher, s. A kind of thrashing- 
machine for beating the grain from the bolls 
of the cured flax- plant. 

flax wench, s. 

1. A woman w’ho dresses flax. 

2. A prostitute. 

" My wife’s a hobbyhorse : deserves a name 
As rank as any flax-wench,” 

Shake ip. : Winter** Tale, L 2. 

* flax wife, s. A woman who spins. 

flax comb ( b silent), s. [Eng. flax, and 
comb.] The instrument with which the flax is 
drawn for the purpose of cleansing it from the 
tow and shives ; a haekle or heckle. 

flax -dress-er, s. [Eng. flax, and dresser.] 
One who prepares flax for the spinner by 
braking and seutching it. 

flax dress -mg, s. [Eng. flax, and dressing.] 
The act, proeess, or trade of preparing flax for 
spinning by braking and scutching it. 

^flaxed, o. [Eng.Jltu;; -ed.) Soft and silky 
like prepared flax ; flaxen. 

" Her fluxed hair crowned with an anadem." 

Browne: Britannin't Pattorals, bk. L,s. 4. 

flax'-en, a. [Eng. flax; suff. -en (q.v.).] 

1. Made of flax. 

" The toile made of cunies, flaxen cords .“—P. Hol- 
land : Plinie, bk. xix. ch, i. 

2. Resembling flax in softness, silkiness, or 
colour ; soft and flowing ; light in colour. 

" His flaxen hair of am my hue, 

Curled closely round hia bonnet blue.” 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, ii. 25. 

flaxen -egg, s. An addled or abortive egg. 

flaxen-haired, a. Having long, soft, 
and silky hair of the colour of flax. 

fla xen-headed, «. The same as Flaxen- 
haired (q v.). 

flax'-rai^-er, s, [Eng. flax, and raiser.] One 
who raises flax. 

flax'-seed, s. (Eng. flax, and seed.] 

Bot. : (1) The seed of Linum usitatissimum, 
linseed; (2) Radiola Millegrana. 

flaxseed -miU, s. A mill for grinding 
flaxseed for the more ready abstraction of the 
oil, generally known as linseed oil. It is usu- 
ally a eoarse grist-mill, but is sometimes of a 
portable form and size for farm or plantation 
use, and adapted for other grain and seeds. 

flax tall, s. [Eng. flax, and fail ] 

Bot. : Typha lati folia, from the fruiting heads 
being downy like finely-combed flax. (Britten 
£ Holland.) 

fl&x weed, s. (Eng.jtojr, and weed.] 

Bot. : Linaria vulgaris . (Britten £ Holla ad.) 

fl&x' wortf, s. pi. [Eng. flax; suff. wort.] 
Bot. : The name given by Lindley to the 
order Linaceae (q.v.). 

* flax y, * flax-ey, a. [Eng. flax; -y.] Re- 
sembling flax ; of a light or fair eolonr; flaxen. 

•*The four colours signify these four virtues. The 
flaxey. having whiteness, appertain* to temperance.'— 
Sandy S : Essay* (1634), p. 16. 

flay (l), 1 flan, * flea, fleam, flee, 
fleen. flen, fley, v.t. [A.S. Jlcan ; 
leel. fld; Sw. fld.; Dan. flaae; Dnt. vlaan, 
vlaen.] 

I. Literally : 

1. To strip off the skin from ; to skin. 

“Hee ought toeheere, uot to flea his sheepc."— Ben 

Jonton Discoveries. 

2. To pare or take off the surface of. 

•‘Neither should that odious custom be allowed of 
cutting scraws, which is flaying off theigreeu surface 
of the ground, to cover their cabins.*— Swift. 

II. Figuratively : 

I. To torture exceedingly. 

2. To undress. 

•'Nay. pr’ythee, despatch : the gentleman ia hftlf 
flayed already.” — Shakesp. : Winter $ Tale, iv. 3. 


* flay flint, s. A skinflint, a miser. 

•‘There lived a flay-flint near ; we stole hi* fruit* 

Ten ny ion : Walking to the Mail.” 

"flay (2), flale, fley (2). v.t. [A.S. flegan, 
flpgan.) To putto flight, to frighten, to terrify. 

“ Many tyme 

Flayed he fcmlea fell fra hyinc.” 

Metrical tfomlliet, p. 6*. 

flay'-er, s. [Eng. flay; -er.] One who stript 
off the skin of anything. 

•’Every fox inuat yeald his owne skin and b&lrwn U 
the flayer.'' — Purchat . Pilgrimage, bk. iL. cb. xili 
I L 

* flayre, s. [Flaike, s.J 

flay -some, a. (Eng. flay (2), v., and auff. 
-some.] Terrifying; fright! ul. 

"And ye mnk yer flay tome dins till ueeghk”— B. 
Bronte : Wuthering Height*, ch. iL 

flea, * flee (pi. flea$, * fleen), s. & a. [A.S. 
fiu; leel .flo ; Ger .floh ; Dtit. vloo, from the root 
pin = to fly or jump ; Sanse. p!*t — to swim, 
tiy, or jump. Ptilex seems a modification of 
the same word. (.SA:mf.)J 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Ixtnguage : 

1. Lit. : The inseet described under II. 1. 

2. Fig. : Anything insignificant. 

*• After whom Is the King of Israel come out? after 
whom dost thou pursue? after a dead dog, after a 
flea t"— 1 Samuel xxiv. 14. 

II. Technically : 

L Entom. : A too well-known wingless in. 
sect, Pulex irritans. Though, as a rule, eaek 
species of Pulex is parasitic only upon on* 
animal, as Pulex canis upon the dog, P. talpa 
on the mole, and P. Hirundinxs on the swal- 
low, yet P . penetrans is said to be an excep- 
tion, and to prey on man, the dog, and the 
cat.. If there is no confounding of species, 
then the presence of a dog or oat in the house 
can introduce fleas. The female lays in the 
cracks of floors or such places, a dozen of 
eggs, white and a little viscous. In favour- 
able weather they hatch in five or six days, 
giving exit to little footless larvae, like small 
worms, first white, then reddish, which 
roll themselves in a circle or spiral, and 
move forward in a serpentine manner. In 
about twelve days they enclose themselvea 
in a small silken shell, and become nymphs. 
After other twelve they come lorth as per- 
fect insects. The last brood of summer con- 
tinues in the larval state all winter. The 
flea is eneased in armour like a mediaeval 
knight. It can leap thirty times its own 
height ; it can draw with ease eighty times its 
own weight. A plant [Fleabane] has been 
said to destroy it. This ean be done more 
effectually by putting a piece of fur or flannel 
in the haunts of the insects. In this they take 
refuge, and can then be detected and killed. 

2. Script. : The rendering of the Hebrew 

word inn? (jmrsli); Sept. i/niAAos (psullos); 
Vulg. pulex, which is probably correct. The 
Hebrew word, according to Gesenius, is from 
an obsolete quadrilateral root, (parash) 

=■ to leap. ( Ps . xxiv. 14, xxvi. 20.) 

% 1. To have a flea in one’s ear: 

(1) To fail ridiculously in some enterprise or 
scheme. 

(2) To reeeive an annoying suggestion. 

2. Garden flea : Ilaltica. [Flea-beetle.] 

B. As adj. : In any way pertaining to fleas. 

flea-beetle, s. 

1. Sing. : A little leaping beetle, Haltica 
nemomm. [Haltica.] 

2. PI. : The family Halticidae, by some 
entomologists not separated from the Chry- 
somelidfe, to which, except in their leaping 
capacities, they are closely akin. 

flea-dock, s. 

Bot. : Petasitcs vulgaris. (Britten £ Holland 

flea-grass, s. 

Bot. : Carex pulicaria. The English name 
given by Mr. Goodyer, from the resemblance 
which the turned-down seeds have to a flea. 
(Britten £ Holland.) 

flea-seed, s. 

Bot. : The seed of Plantago Psyllium . 

flea-weed, *. 

Bot. : Galium verum. (Britten £ Holland.) 


nl, bo^; pout, cat, 9 ell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph -t, 

clan, -tian — shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion» -sion - zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious — shus. -ble, -die, <kc. = b$l, d$L 
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flea— fleece 


• flea (1), v.t. [Fi.ka, s.J To clean from or rid 
<*f fleas. 

* flea (2), v.t. [Flaw] 

flea bane, s. [Eng. flea, and bane; it being 
supposed that fleas are driven away by its 
powerful smell.] 

Botany : 

1. The English name of Puliearia, for- 
merly regarded as a genus of Uonipositae, but 



PULIOAR1A DYhEN’TKRICA (FLEABANE). 


by Sir Josejd) Hooker redneed to the rank or 
sub-genus of Inula. Two British species are 
known, Inula (Pulicaria)dy$rnterica and Inula 
Puliearia, formerly Puliearia vulgaris. 

2. Rrigeron acre , also E. viscosum and E. 
gravrolens. 

Ik Plantago Psyllium. (Lyte : Britten <£ 
Holland.) 

4. The genus Conyza. (Loudon.) 

H African fleabane is a popular name for 
the Composite genus Tarchoimnthus (Loudon); 
and Blue fleabane for Erigeran acre. (Britten 
£ Holland.) 

fle'a-bite, s. [Eng. flea, and bite .] 

1. Lit.: The bite of a flea or the red spot 
caused by the bite. 

2. Fig. : Anything of little or no moment ; 
the smallest trifle. 

’•The greatest bodily sicknesses were but fleabites to 
those scorpions ." — Bit hop Hall : Specialities of his Life. 

* fle'a-bit-ing, s. [Eng./ea, and -bifiiigr.] The 
same as Fleabite (q.v.). 

•‘All these are hut fleahitings In reBpect and compart, 
son of that.” — irition .• Arte of fthetorique, p. 126. 

fle a bit-ten, a. [Eng. flea, and bitten.] 

1. Lit. : Bitten by a flea. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Worthless, mean, contemptible ; of low 
birth or position. 

"Fleabitten synod." Cleveland: Poems. 

(2) A term applied to a horse which is 
coloured with small red spots upon a lighter 
ground. 

*'Tordillo, fleabitten colour." — Minsheu : Spanish 
Dictionary/. 

fleak, s. [Flake (2) ] 

1. A small lock, thread, or twist. 

•’The taudluesses of weu depend upoo these little 
long Jfcafct or threads of hemp and flax . More : Anti- 
dote against Atheism. 

2. A hurdle, a flake. 

“ With fleaks and fagots ditches no to filL" 

Hudson : Judith, iiL 11S. 

fleak' irig, 5. [Eng. flake (2), s. ; -;»</.] A 
slight covering of reeds under the main cover- 
ing of thatched houses. 

•fleam, s. [Phlegm.] 

fleam, s. [Fr. flamme, from Low Lat. flevo- 
tomum, phlebutomum, from Gr. <b\edo T 6p,ov 
(phlrbotonwn) = a lancet, from (phleps), 
genit. <^Aej3o? (phlebo'i) = a vein, and To/xij(fome) 
= a cutting; re/ivu > (temno) = to cut; cf. 
But. vlljm; M. H. Ger. fliedeme ; O. H. Ger. 
fliedemd, fliodema .] [ Phlebotomy.] 

1. Surg. : A gum-lancet. 

2. Farr. : A spring lancet for bleeding 
cattle. 

fleam tooth, s. A tooth of a saw. io tlie 
form of an isosceles triangle ; a peg-tooth. 

•fleam’-^a. [Eng. fleam (1) ; -y.J Full of 
phlegm. 


* fle and, pr. por. [Flee.) Flying. 

*• 1 lenghthei! fleandfl Early Eng. Psalter . P*. llv. 8. 

"Hear, s. [Jlid. Eng. flea = flay; -cr.] A 
flayer. 

" Flear of heest. ErcorlatorP— Prompt. Pars. 

floor, v.i. [Fleer.] 
float, s. [Flet, s.] 

fle a -wort, s. [Eng. flea, and suff. wort. 
No. 1 is so called from l»eing harmful to fleas 
[Fleabane] ; No. 2 from the shape of the 
seeds.] 

Botany: 

]. Puliearia vulgaris. It is distinguished 
by Loudon as the sinnll fleawort. 

2. Plantago Psyllium,. (Loudon.) 

flephe, s. [Fr., = an arrow.] 

Fort. : An advanced work at the foot of the 
glacis, consisting of a parapet with faces 



forming a salient angle, open at the gorge. It 
has a communication with the covered way 
cut through the glacis. 

* flecche, v.i. & t. [0. Fr .flechir; Lat .flecto.] 

A, Intrans. : To bend, to move. 

" Noht ftecched aboute oother hlder ne thldere." 

Political Songs, p. 344. 

B. Trans.: To send away, to dismiss, to 
banish. 

” Adam . . . fro Paradis fouly /leeched" 

Cursor Mundl, 993. 

fleck, * flek, v.t. [Fleck, $.] To spot, to 
streak, to stripe, to dapple, to variegate with 
spots or flecks. 

” We'll fleck our white steeds in your Christian blood." 

H eg wood : Foure Apprentices. 

fleck (1), * flek, s. [Icel. flekkr = a spot ; 
flekka = to stain ; Sw. fldek = a spot, fldeki 
— to spot ; Ger. fleck = a spot ; flecken = to 
spot ; But. vlek - a spot, vleklxn = to spot.] 
A spot, a streak, a stain. 

“ Like the shadows cast by clouds. 

Broken by many a sunny fleck.’' 

Longfellow ; Building cf the Ship. 

* fleck (2), s. [Flake, s.] 

flecked, * fleck-ede, * flek ked, * flek- 
kyd, a. [Eng. fleck ; -ed.) Spotted, dappled, 
variegated. 

" Invisible In flerked sky. 

The lark, sent down her revelry." 

-Scott : Lady of the Lake. IiL 2. 

flecked-cattle, s. Cattle that are spotted 
or have white stripes. 

* fleck -less, a. [Eng./kcfc ; -tess.] Free from 
spot or stain ; spotless, blameless. 

*‘ify conscience will not count use flecklessfl 

Tennyson ; Princess, lu 274. 

fleet, flect'-ant, flect-ed, a. [Lat. flecto = 
to bend.] 

Iler. : The same as Em bowed (q.v.X 

H Fleeted atul reflected : Bent or turned in a 
serpentine fashion, like a letter S. 

* flec'-tion, s. [Lst. flectio , from flecto = to 
bend.] The act of bending ; the state of being 
bent; inflection. [Flexion.] 

flee -tion-less, a. [Eng. flection; -Jess.] With- 
out inflection ; undergoing no chaoge in the 
termination. 

** AH the words In a sentence must have stood lu the 

same fleet, onlea relation to each other.'— Academy, 

Jau. 17. 1^74. 


to fly ; fljuga = to fly ; A.8. Jlycge ; O. FI. Ger. 
fluechi; Ban. flyg ; But vlug ; M. IL Ger. 

vliicke.] 

L Heady to fly. 

** Which causeth them to be tA&ke or they be fUggs l* 
Hurt thorns ; Metrlcul Talcs, p. )»4. 

2. Feathered, fledged. 


** HLs lock* behind 

Illustrious on his shudders, flrdge with wln?s, 
Liy waving round. " MiUon : P. L., IiL 627. 


fledge, v.t. At (. [Fledge, a ] 

A, Transitive : 

1. Lit. : To furnish with feathers ; to supply 
with the feathers necessary to fly. 

** ffeiije quite fledged and fully gmwn, 

N ur>e the youngling* il» their own." 

Fa tckei : A naerron ; Ode tX 

* 2. Fig. : To supply or deck out with any- 
thing resembling feathers. 

" l>;t wime one altig to u* . Ilghtller move 
'Jhe minutes ft edged with music." 

7Vm»v*v« Princess, lv. 19. 

B. lutrans. : To become fledged or feathered. 

fled'ge ling, #. & a. [Eng. fledge, a. ; dimin. 
surf. ding . ] 

A. As subst. : A young bird, just fledged. 

B. As adj. : Newly fltdged. 

" Bright words 

Break flame-like forth as notes from fledgeling hlrda." 

A. C. Swinburne : 7Vi*frum of Lyoneite, iL 


* fledg'-y, * fledff'-ie, a. [Eng. fledge ; v.] 
Newly fledged. 

** When they doo foorth carry theyre young iwinm 
fledgic to gathring." 

Stany hurst : Virgil ; JEnebd L 415. 

*fled'-wite, • fliglit'-wite (gh silent). *. 
[A.S. flyht ~ flight, and witc s= punishment.] 
Old Law : A discharge from penalties where 
a person, having been a fugitive, came to 
peace with the king of Ins own accord, or with 
licence. 


flee, •fle, * Seen, *fle-on, v.i . & t. [IceL 

flyja, jUrja (pa. t flydhi, pa. par. flyidhr); 
cogn. with Ban. flye (pa. t. flygtc); Sw. fly — 
to flee ; A.S. fleon (jpa. t. fledh, pa. par. 
flvgon); 0. H. Ger. & 0. S. fliohan ; 0. Fris. 
flla ; But. vlien.\ 

A, Intrans. : To run or hasten away, as 
from danger or for safety ; to have recourse to 
shelter. 

"Behold this city Is near to flee unto ." ' — O mens 
xix. 2 o. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To run or hasten away from ; to fly from. 

*' Soft ed his enemies my warlike father." 

Shakesp. : 3 Henry VI.. IL L 

2. To shun, to avoid. 

“Thou, man of God. fle thes thing Lb.’" — WycUffec 
l Timothy vl. IL 

* flee (1), s. [Flea.] 


•flee (2), s. [Fly, s.) 

flee 5 e, * flees, * flecre, * fleose, * flese, s. 

[A .H. flys, fleds ; 5L H. Ger. & Dot. vlies; Ger. 
fliess, vliess.) 

L Ordinary La nguage ; 

1. LU. : The coat or covering of wool shorn 
from a sheep at one time. 

“ Atlen-a-Dale has no fleece for the sp inning ." 

Scott : Hoteby. iiL &X 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A sheep. 

“ 1 am shepherd to another mao. 

And do uot she.or the fleeces that 1 craze.” 

Shakesp. : As Tou Like It, IL A 

(2) Any covering resembling wool in appear- 
ance or quabty. 

(3) Anything resembling a fleece er wool. 

“Thrice twenty days shall clouds their fleeces drain.* 
Gay : Trieia, bfc. L 

* (4) A snatch ; an attempt to fleece or 
plunder. 

“There’s scarce x match-maker In the whole town, 
but has had & fleece at his purse."— Centlxxrre : Beaus 
Duel. iL 2. 

IL Carding: The fine web ef carded fibres 
which are removed by the comb or doffiug- 
knife from the doffing- cylinder of a carding* 
machine. 


fleece-encumbered, a. Having heavy 
coats of wooL (IFardsworth. : Excursion , bk. 
rii.) 


fled, p o. t. & pa par. of r. [Flee ] 

* fledge, * flegge, • fligge, * flygge, 

[Icel. fleygr = able to fly ; fleygja = to ina 


fleece-folder, s. A kind of press nsed 
in condensing the folded fleece so that it may 
be tied by twine into a compact bundle for 
shipment. 


C&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt, 
or. wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, cub. cure, unite, cur, rule, full: try, Syrian. », ce = e; ey = a. au = kw. 


fleece— flemingites 
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fleece-wool, s. Wool .shorn from the 
living sheep, as distinguished from skin-wool, 
which is shorn from the skins cl' dead animals. 

flee 9 e, v t. (Fleece, a.] 

*1. Literally: 

1, To clip or shear the fleece from a sheep. 

2. To cover or provide with a fleece. 

II. Figuratively: 

* 1. To apread over or covei as with a fleece 
or wool. 

" Meantime, light shadowing ail, a sober calm 
Fleeces uuboumle<l ether.*' 

Thomson: Autumn, 957. 

2. To rob, to plunder ; to strip of money or 
other property by unfair or unjust meana ; to 
cheat, 

"Fleecing and flealng of ns In their diabolical 
Courts. '—Milton : Reformation in England, bk. ii. 

* flee ^e-less, a, (Eng. fleece ; -less.] Desti- 
tute of or without a fleece or wool. 

fleef'-er, s. (Eng. flcec(e ); - er .) One who 
fleeces, plunders, or robs another by unfair or 
uiynst means. 

" Notyfcrcer*hut feeders ; not botchers hut shepherds.” 
—Prynne: Brev. of the Prel. (1637), p. 262. 

fleech, v.i. & t. (Prob. connected with Dut. 
vkijen — to flatter. 1 

A. Intrans. : To flatter, to coax, to wheedle. 

B. Trans. : To coax, to wheedle, to gaiu by 
flattery or coaxing. 

•'Captain, it 'a no to fleech ony favour out o' ye, for I 
scorn it."— Scott : Rob Roy. cb. xxx. 

flet^-Ing, pr. par., a., ife s. (Fleece, v .) 

A. & B, A 3 pr. par. <& particip. adj . : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act or practice of robbing, plunder- 
ing, or pillaging ; the state of being robbed or 
plundered. 

"The poor unhappy natives must undergo a second 
fleecing — Fox: Speech on East India Bills, Nov. IS, 
1783. 

2. (PL): Curds separated from the whey. 

flee9' y, a. (Eng. fleece) ; - y .] 

1. Covered with or wearing fleeces; woolly; 
wool- bearing. 

” Cory don, who fed the fleecy sheep. ” 

Beattie: Pastorals, viL 

2. Resembling a fleece or wool in appear- 
ance or qualities ; fleece-Uke : as, fleecy clouds, 
fleecy locks, &c. 

3. Pertaining to sheep, consisting of sheep. 

" Not all the fleecy wealth 
That doth enrich these downs is worth a thought 
To that ray errand." Milton: Comut, 504. 

>fleen, s. pi. (Flea.) 

♦fleen, v. (Flee.) 

*fleep, s. (Icel. fleipr = babble, tattle.) A 
stupid, awkward fellow ; a lout. 

fleer, *fler-i-en, *fler-y, v.i. [Of Scandi- 
navian origin. Cf. Norw. flira = to titter, to 
giggle. ( Skeat .)] 

A, Intransitive: 

1. To make a wry face ; to grin in contempt 
or scorn ; to mock, to gibe, to sneer. 

“To fleer and scorn at our solemnity." 

Shake sp. : Romeo & Juliet, L 5. 

**2. To grin or leer with an air of civility; 
lo smirk. 

” How popular and « nrteoua ; how they grin and 
fleer. "— Burton : A natomy of Melancholy. 

* B. Trans : To mock or gibe at ; to sneer at. 

" I blush to think how people fleered and scorned 
mo.”— /leaum. & Flct . : The Captain, iii 6. 

fleer (I), s. (Fleer, v .] 

1. Mockery or scorn expressed by words or 
looks : scorn, derision. 

*' Mark the fleers, ths gibes, and notable scorns." 

Shakesp. - Othello, iv. 1. 

*2. A deceitful grin of civility; a leer, a 
smirk. 

“He shall generally spy such a sly treacherous fleer 
Upon the face of deceivers.” — South. 

•fle’-er(2), s. (Eng. fle(e) ; -er.] One who 
flees or flies. 

" To go forwarde and to retourne agayne thl fleers.”— 
Berners ; Froissart ; Cronycle, vol. i., cb. 375. 

* fleer -er, *flear-er, s. [Eng. fleer; -er.] 
One who fleers, mocks, or gibes at another ; 
a mocker. 

"Democritus, thou ancient flecret,” 

Beuum. A Ftet. : Nice Valour , v. t 


fleer mg, * flear lng, pr. a., k s. 

[Fleer, v.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (Sec 
the verb). 

C. Assubst. : The act of mocking or gibing 
at ; a fleer, a gibe, derision. 

" Your private whiqx'rs ami your hroxd flerrinys.” 
fleaum. & Flit. : Philaster, ii. 1. 

* fleer -ing-ly, 0 '/!\ [En%. fleering ; -ly.) In 

a fleering, mocking, or scornful manner. 

flees, s. [Fleece, 5.) 


fleet (I), * fleote, flete, *flote, s. (A.S. 
fledt — a ship ; from flratan = to fleet, to float ; 
cogu. with Icel. floti — (1) a ship, (2), a fleet; 

I ).T.n. flaade = a fleet ; Sw .flotta = a fleet ; Dut.. 
vloot ; Ger. flotte..] A squadron or number of 
ships in company; especially applied to a 
number of ships of war. 

" Wythiu sexteue dayes bys fleet whas assembled^." 

Morte A rthure, 631. 

fleet (2), s. [A.S.,/h*<if = a bay of the sea : lit., 
a place where ships float, from Jkotan; cf. 
Icel. fljot = a stream; Dut. vliet = a brook.] 
A creek ; an inlet or arm of the sea, as North- 
fiect, &c. Thus Fleet street, in London, de- 
rived its name from the Fleet ditcli. 

•• They have a very good way in Essex of draining of 
lands that have laml-fluods or fleets running through 
them, which make a kind of small creek. —Mortimer: 
Husbandry. 

% (1) The Fleet, or The Fleet Prison : A prison 
in London, so ealled from its being situated 
by the side of the Fleet ditch. In it were 
confined persons committed by the Ecclesias- 
tical Courts and the Courts of Equity, Ex- 
chequer, and Common Pleas. It is now 
abolished and its site built over. 

(2) Fleet Books : The original records of the 
marriages celebrated io the Fleet Prison, be- 
tween 1G86 and 1754. 

Fleet Marriages : Marriages performed clan- 
destinely and with banns or licence by tlm 
poor chaplains in the Fleet prison, previous 
toA.o. 1754, when they were declared illegal 
by the Marriage Act. 

fleet, a. & adv . [A derivate from the verb to 
fleet ( q.v.), ; cf. Icel. fljdtr— fleet, swift.) 

A. .Is adjective : 

1. Swift of pace, nimble ; moving or capable 
of moving at a rapid pace ; speedy. 

* 2. Applied to land, light, thiu, not deep ; 
superficially fruitful. 

” Marl cope-ground b a cold, stifl) wet clay, unless 
where it is very fleet for pasture." — Mortimer 
Husbandry. 

*B. As adv.: Superficially; not to any 
great depth. 

"Those lands mu9t be plowed fleet"— Mortimer : 
Husbandry. 


fleet footed, * fleet-foot, a. Swift of 
foot ; able to run with great speed ; moving 
rapidly. 

" Fleet-footed Is the approach of woe. 
Lonafellow : Covlas de Manrique. (Trans.) 


fleet winged, a. 

swift of flight. 


Flying at a great speed ; 


fleet, * fleete, * fleot^m, * flet-en, flete, 
fleit, v.i. & t. [A.S. fleotan = to float ; O. Sax. 
fliotan ; eogn. with Icel. fljdta ; O. Fris. fliata; 
Dut, vlieten ; Low Ger. fleten ; O. H. Ger. flio- 
zan : O. Sw. fli\da,flyta ; Svi. jlyta ; Da.u.flyde; 
Eng. flit.] 

A. Intransitive : 

* I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To float, to swim. 

"That treo higon t o fleotan auon.” 

Legends of Holy Rood, p. 3S. 

2. To sail ; to travel in a vessel. 

" The mariners flet on flode" Tristram 1. 34. 

3. To flow, as a liquid. 

“ Wat is folc bnte fletende water?''— Ota Eng. Homi- 
lies, il. 177. 

* 4. To flee. 

The lady Acted forth aloue." Emarc, SI 3. 

5. To pass or move quickly. 

"Time fleeted— yours on years hod passed away." 

Moore : Veiled Prophet of Khorassan. 

II. Naut. : To slip, as a rope or chain, down 
the barrel of a capstan or windlass. 

B. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

* ], To move quickly over; to skim over. 
(Spenser.) 

* 2. To cause to pass quickly or lightly ; to 
hasten over. (Shakesp. : As Yon Like. It, i. 1.) 


3. To skim milk ; to take off the cream from. 

•• I shall fleet tliclr cream- U.wl* night by uixlit." 

Grim the Collier of Croyd/m, iv L 

II. Nautical : 

1. 'fo skim fresh water off the sea, as prar- 
tisi d at the mouths of the Nile, the Rhone, Ac. 

2. To draw apart the blocks of a tackle. 

3. To allow the cable or hawser to slip on 
the whelps of the capstan or windlass, from 
the larger to n part of smaller diameter. 

9 fleet -en, v.t. [Eng .fleet, v. ; -en.] To skinr 
or fleet* milk. 

* fleeten face, ». A person who has a 
face of the colour of whey. 

fleet ing, pr. par. k a. (Fleet, v.] 

A. As. pr. par. : (Sett’ the verb). 

B. As adj. : Passing away quickly ; tran- 
sient; not permanent or durable. 

" Man mourns liis fleeting nreath.” 

Cowper : Bill of Mortality (1792). 

For the difference between fleeting and 
temporary, see Temporary. 

fleeting dish, s. A dish for skimming 
milk. 

fleet -ing-ly, ndv. [Eng. fleeting; -ty.] In a 
fleeting or transient manner. 

fleet’-ly, wlv. [Eng. fleet ; -ly.] In a fleet 
manner ; swiftly, speedily ; with fleetness or 
swiftness of pace. 

fleet'-ness, <?. (Eng. fleet ; -.ness.] The quality 
of being fleet ; swiltness or rapidity of pace or 
motion ; celerity, speed. 

" Luflcctness far outstrips the vip rou* horee " 

Lewis: Statius ; Thcbaidv. 

fleg, v.t. (A.S .jligan- to put to flight.] To 
terrify, to affright, to frigliteu. (Scotch.) 

fleg, s. [Fleo, v.] A fright. 

"That is. 1 got a fleg. and was ready to jump out <d 
ray skin "— Scott : Rob Roy. ch. xviii. 

flegm, fleam, s. (Phleom.] 

* fleg-mat’-ick, a. [Phlegmatic.] 
flei9h, v. (Fleech.] 

* flelgh, pret. of v. (Flv, v.] 

*fleme, * flemen, ^fleomen, v.t. [A.S. 
fle man, flyman ; Icel. jUcnujt.] To banish, to 
drive out, to expel. 

" He flemeda Agar and YsraaeL"* 

Benes'is & Exodu*, 1.223. 

4 fleme (I), * flaeme, s. [A.S. flhna flyma . ] 
One banished ; an exile, an outcast, a fugitive. 
[Fleme, r.J 

" Six yer and n month he was fleme.” Beket, 1,850 

4 fleme (2). s. (Flume.) 

* fle’-mens-f irth, *fly mans-fyrmth, $. 

[A.S. flynuin-feonnth, fli/mnn-fyrmth, from fly- 
man, gei lit. of flifnut = an exile, a fugitive ; 
feormth, fyrmth = harbour, refuge.) 

1. The offence of harbouring a fugitive from 
justice. 

2. An asylum for outlaws or fugitives. 

•* [Itl ill hecoines your rank and birth 
To make your towers uflcmenxfirth." 

Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, iv. 21. 

*flem’ er, s. [Eng. flem(e); -er.] One wbo 
banishes, drives away, or out. 

‘‘.Firmer of teendea " Ch- nicer C. T.. 4.880. 

flem-et, flam -it, a. [Eng. fleme, v. ; -€d .] 
Banished, expelled. 

Flem’-mg, s. [Ger. Flamaiuler, from Fr. 
Fla nut ml, a nickname given to the Flamirians 
on account of tlieir tallness,] 

1 . Ceog. £ Ord. Ixtng. : A native or Flanders. 

2. Ch. Hist. : The same as FLANDRiANS(q.w). 

fiem ing'-i-a, s. [Named after Dr. S. Fleming, 
an Indian ho'tanist.) 

Bot. : A genus of papilionaceous plants, sub- 
tribe Rhjmcosiea*. Flemingia itrobilifera and 
F. vestita are cultivated in India. 

flem-mg i' tes, 5. [Named after Rev. Prof. 
John Fleming;* stiff, -ites ( Palceont .).] 

PaUcobotany : A genus of carboniferous 
plants allied to Lepidodendron, having large 
maernspores at the base of the cone, and 
niicrospores at the apex. Tlie genus was 


Doil. bojh poht, jo^l: cat, 9ell, ehorns, 9hin, beneh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a^; ejcpect, Xenophon, exist, ph t 
-ciau, -tian = shan. -tion, -sien — shun ; -^ion, -§ion = zhun. -eions, -tious, -sious = shus, -hie, -die, «&c. — bel, e 
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Flemish fleshbrush 


founded by Mr. Carruthers on a cone from 
Lanark ; another species* has been described 
from brazil, in which the foliage and the stem 
were associated with the fruit. 

Flem ish, ft. it s. [tier. Flamisch.] 

A. .15 adj. : Of or pertaining to Flanders. 

B. .4s substantive : 

1. The people of Flanders collectively. 

2. The language spoken l>y the Flemings. 

Flemish bond, s. 

Bricklaying: A particular inode of dia- 



FLEMISH-BOND. 

posing bricks in a wall, so as to tie and break 
joint. It consists of a header and stretcher 
alternately. [Bond.] 

Flemish brick, s. A species of brick 
nsed for paving; seventy-two will pave a 
square yard They are of a yellowish colour, 
and harder than the ordinary bricks. 

Flemish eye, s. 

Naut. : An eye made at the end of a rope, 
without splicing. The ends of the strands 
are tapered, passed over oppositely, marled, 
an«l sewed with spun-yarn ; a made-cys, in 
contradistinction to a splioed-eye. 

Flemish horse, $. 

Nnnt. : A foot-rope for the man at the ear- 
ing in reefing. The horse extends below the 
yard ; the Flemish horse is the outer portion. 

Flemish school, 5. 

Paint. : This school is highly recommended 
to the lovers of the art by the invention, or at 
least the first practice, of painting in oil. It 
has been generally attributed to John Van 
Eyck, in the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. who was, it is said, accustomed to 
varnish his distemper pictures with a compo- 
sition of oils, which was pleasing on account 
of the lustre it gave them. In course of prac- 
tice he came to mix his colours with oil, 
instead of water, which rendered them bril- 
liant without the trouble of varnishing. From 
this and subsequent experiments arose the 
art of painting in oil. The attention of the 
Italian painters was soon excited. John of 
Bruges was the founder of painting as a pro- 
fession in Flanders. The chief masters of the 
school were Mending, Weyden, Rubens, Van- 
dyck, Snyders, and the younger Teniers. 

flench, flense, v.t. [Dan. jlense; Dut. vlensen.] 
To strip the blubber from : as, To jlense a 
whale. 

* flende, ‘ flenned, a. [A.S. jlean — to flay.] 
Circumcised. 

Fie nu, 5. A a. [See def. A.] 

Geography : 

A. Ansabst. : A place near Mons, in Belgium, 
where the coal occurs to which Flenn is pre- 
fixed 

B. As adj. : Derived from the place de- 
scribed under A. 

Flenu coal, s. 

Petrol. <£• ( own. : A kind of Belgian coal 
widt h gives out a disagreeable smell when 
burnt. 

4 fles (1), * flese, s. [Fleece.] 

flesh, fles (2). * flesce, fleseh, *fleis, 

* fleisch, flesche, * flessh, flesshe, 

* flexs, 5. & a, [A.S. jlcesc; O. S. Jlesk; cogn. 
with Dut. vleesch ; Dan. & I cel. jlesk = pork, 


bacon; Sw. jldsk ; Ger. Jlelsch; 0. 11. Ger. 
tfeisr.] 

A. /la substantive : 


• I. Ordinary language: 

1. Literally: 

(l) The animal substance investing the bones 
and covered by the skin. 

" A spirit hath not A eth and bone* as ye we me 
have.'*— Luke xxiv. 39. 

(■>) Animal food, as distinguished from 
vegetable food ; tin* meat of beasts or fowls, 
as distinguished from lish. 

'* With roated firth, and milk, and waatel bred®." 

Chaucer: C. T., 1 47. (frol.J 
(3) The body as distinguished from the soul. 
*' A* If this firth, which walla a>x>ut our life. 

Were brass impregnable." 

Shaketp. : Richard II., 111. 2. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Animal natnre ; the human race ; 
humanity. 

" The end of all firth i* come before me."— Gen. vl. 

(2) Carnality ; corporal appetites or desires. 

“Name not religion, for thou loveat the firth ." — 
Shaketp. : 1 Henry 17., I. 1. 

(3) A carnal state ; worldly disposition. 

•* The firth luateth against the spirit, and the spirit 
lusteth against the firth. '—Gal. v. I*. 

(4) Human nature or feeling ; tenderness. 

(5) Used to denote near relationship. 

“They twaip shall he one firth."— Matt x.lx. 5. 


II. Technically: 

1. Anat. : A popular rather than a scientific 
term for the soft portions of the human body, 
connected internally with the bony skeleton, 
and enclosed externally hy the skin. It is 
sometimes used a little more specifically for 
those softer parts excluding the lungs, the 
stomach, and other organs of the body which 
have received distinct popular names, in 
this more limited sense it embodies the mus- 
cles, arteries, veins, lymphatic vessels, Ac. 
Sometimes it is used yet more si>eciflcally for 
the several muscles by the alternate contrac- 
tion and relaxation of which the various func- 
tions of the body, such as respiration, loco- 
motion, Ac., are performed. When blood 
separates into the thicker and more watery 
portions, the former has the same chemical 
composition as flesh. 

2. Bot. : The soft parts, as of a fruit or of 
a succulent leaf. 


3. Theol. : That which is carnal ; that of 
which the motive power consists in the natural 
appetites or fleshly properties inherent in 
inan, as distinguished from the grace implanted 
by the Spirit of God. 

" For the firth luateth against the Spirit, and the 
Spirit Rgahist the flesh, and these are contrary' the 
one to the other. 1 " — Gal. v. 17. 


■f For the works of the flesh, aee Gal. v. 19 
-21 ; for the fruit of the Spirit, see verses 
22. 23. 

4. Chem. : The flesh of animals is a complex 
tissue, made up of striated and non-striated 
muscular fibre, connective tissue, nerves, 
blood-vessels, and lymphatics. The flesh of 
oxen contains 72*5 per cent, of water, 25 of 
muscular flesh, and 2 5 of fat; the flesh of 
sheep 73‘6 of water, 23"4 of muscular flesh, 
and 3 of fat. The quantity of ash left by the 
muscular flesh of oxen is 6*16 per cent., com- 
posed chiefly of alkaline and calcium phos- 
phates, with smaller quantities of chloride 
sulphate and carbonate of sodium. The juice 
of flesh ia reddish and acid, and contains 
alhumin, casein, creatine, creatinine, surcine, 
lactic acid, acetic acid, butyric acid, and a red 
pigment, Ac., and alkaline chlorides and phos- 
phates. 

B. 4s adj.: Pertaining to flesh; of the 
nature of flesh. 

(1) A heart of jlesh : 

So'ip. : A heart capable of spiritual feeling 
and tenderness of conscience. (Ezek. xi. 19.) 

(2) After the jlesh : 

Scripture : 

(a) After the manner of man; in a gross or 
carnal manner. 

" ff ye live after the firth ye shall die."— Rom. riiL 13. 


(6) Tn worldly estimation, in the opinion 
held by worldly men. 

11 Not many wise men after the firth."— I Cor. i. 26. 

(3) Flesh aiul blood : 

(a) Ord. Lang. : Human nature ; man in his 
corporeal personality. 

” A» true we are as firth and blood can he." 

Shaketp. : Love's Labours Lott, IV. 1 


(b) Scripture : 

(1.) The body constituted an it now ia with 
liability to corruption. 

" Firth and blood cannot Inherit the kingdom of 
Ood.""— 1 Cor. xv S<>. 

(ii.) Human beings ; a person or person*. 

“ I conferred not wlth/ho/i and blood "—Gal. L U, 17. 

(4) In the jlesh : 

Scripture : 

(a) Lit. : In the flesh of the individual wheo 
he was circumcised in the flesh of the fore- 
skin. (Gen. xvii. 24 ; cf. also ver. 25.) 

(b) Figuratively : 

(ii.) In the body; in the present state oi 
existence. 

Nevertheless to abide In the firth U more needful 
for you.”— Phil. iiL 4. 

(ii.) {Of the advent of Christ) ; Actually as 
distinguished from 5 figuratively, with bodily 
as well as spiritual presence. 

■■ Every spirit that confesaeth that Je*u* CbrUt La 
come in the firth la of God." — 1 John Iv. 2. 

(iii.) In a carnal or unregenerate state. 

“So the u they that axe in the firth cannot plena* 
God."— Rom. vilL 8. 

(5) Ta be made jlesh : 

Scrip. (Of Christ) : To assume human na- 
ture, to become incarnate. 

*• And the Word wm made firth and dwelt among 
u» ."—John i. 14. 

( 6 ) To be one jlesh : 

Script. : To be as if they were one person 
instead of two ; to be united in affection, 
interest, Ac. 

“And shall cleave nnto hi* wife, and they ahall bo 
onefirth. ' — Gen. ii. 24. (Ct Ephrt. v. 81. 32.) 

flesh animals, s. pi. Oken’s name for 
Vertebrata. They were called by him also 
Head-animals. 

* flesh bird, 5. A carrion bird, 

“ O'er hi* uncoffined limbs 
The flocking/le/A-ftird* lcreamed." 

Coleridge : To a Young Man of Fortune. 

flesh-fork, s. A fork used for trying 
meat or removing it from the boiler. 

* flesh hewer, * flesch-hewere, *. A 

botcher. 

■* To aelle motoun. hakoun, and beef, 

As fietchhewere . " Octa vian, 7 47. 

flesh juice, S. An acrid juice or liquid 
obtained by subjecting the flesh of animals of 
the higher orders to pressure. 

* flesh tailor, 5. A surgeon. 

“Oh, help, help, help ! oh for xfirthdailor quickly.* 
Ford : Tit Pity. <frc., iii. 7. 

flesh-tints, s.pl. 

Paint. : The colours which beat represent 
the human body ; sometimes termed the car- 
nations, but employed in a more extended 
sense than this latter term, which better 
expresses the more delicate portions of the 
body, as the face, bosom, and hands. 

flesh wound, s. A slight wound : a 
wound which enters no farther than the flesh. 

flesh, v.t. [Flesh, s.] 

* L Ordinary Language : 

1. To give flesh to, hence to satiate ; to glut. 

“ Shall firth hi* tooth on every innocent." 

Shaketp. : 2 Henry IV„ iv. S. 

2. To initiate ; to encourage by giving flesh 
to ; to make eager ; from the sportsman's 
practice of giving hawks, dogs, Ac., the flesh 
of the first game they take. 

“Every puny swordsman will think him a good 
tame quarry to enter and firth himself upou. Govern* 
ment of the Tongue. 

3. To exercise or use for the first time. 

" Full bravely hast thou firtht 
Thy maiden sword.*" Shaketp. : 1 Henry IV., v. 4. 

4. To harden, to inure or accustom to any 
practice or habit. 

“Albeit they were fiethed villains, bloody dog*.* 
Shaketp. : Richard III., iv. X 
II. Leather-man. : To remove fat, flesh, and 
loose membrane from the flesh side of skins 
and hides. 

* flesh broth (broth as brath), * flesh - 
hr oath, $. [Eng. jlesh, and brotfi.] Broth 
made by boiling flesh in water. 

■' Her leg being emaciated, I advised bathing It with 
fiethbroath. wherein had beeu decocted emollient 
herbs." — Wiseman : Surgery. 

flesh brush, s [Eng. jlesh, and &rw«ft.] A 
soft brush to be used on the skin to promote 
circulation and excite the surface secretions. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wflf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se. ce = e ; ey - a. nu - kw. 
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• flesh' -clogged, a. [Eng. Jlesh, and clogged,) 
Eacmnbered or clogged with fleeh. 

flesh' col or, * ilebh col our, *. [Eng. 
Jlesh , aod color ] The color of flesh. 

"A loose earth of a pale fleshcolor, that la, white 
with a blush of red, is found iu a mountain In Camber- 
laud." — Woodward : On Fossils, 

flesh' col ©red, * flesh - col oured, a. 

[Eng. Jlesh, and colored.] Of a flesh color; 
being of the color of flesh. 

flesh'-di-et, s. [Eng. Jlesh, and diet , ] A diet 
of animal' food. 

fleshed, pa. par. & a. [Flesh, v.) 

A. ^4spa. par. ; (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Lit. : Fat, fleshy. 

2. Fig. : Hardened, glutted. 

*' Fleshed with slaughter, and with conquest crowned." 

Dryden • O vtd ; Metamorphoses xlli 

• flesh'-er, * flesh-ar, * flesch our, s. 

(Eug. flesh ; -er.) A butcher. 

*’ A fleschour: carntfex, bubalus, lanlsto.” —Cathol. 
A nglicum. 

• flesh -er-y, *flesh'-ar-y, flesch-ew- 

rye, s. [Eag .flesher; - 'y .) 

1. The trade or business of a butcher. 

"The counsale llcent him to vse his craft of fleshary 
to outred his pennyworths." — Aberd. Reg. (a. 1641). v. 19. 

2. A slaughter house. 

“A fletchewyre : c arnifleium, cantorium laniato- 
rium.' —Cathol. Anglicum. 

flesh -fly, * flesche flye, * fleisch file, 

«. [Eng. Jlesh , and fly. ] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as II. 

* 2. Fig. : One who delights io moral corrup- 
tion, or who derives pecuniary benefit there- 
from ; a dissolute man ; a seducer. 

" Oh l that a verse had power, and could comm&ud 
Far. far away, these fleshflies of the land." 

Covoper : Progress of Error. 328, 324. 
IL Entomology : 

1. Sing. : The genus Sarcophaga, and specially 
Sarcophaga carnaria, the larva of which feeds 
on flesh, especially in a decaying state. 

2. PI. ( Fleshflies ) ; The English name often 
given to the dipterous family Muscidie, though 
the larvae of some inhabit dung instead of de- 
caying flesh. Example, the Blue-bottle, the 
domestic fly, &c. 

"It Is a wonderful thing In fleshflies. that a fly- 
maggot In five days' space after it la hatched, arrives 
at Its full growth and perfect magnitude.”— Ray : On 
the Creation. 

• flesh -ful, a. [Eng. flesh, and /«?<!)•] Fat, 
plump, corpulent, fleshy. 

• flesh -hood, s, [Eng. flesh ; -hood.] The 
state of being in the flesh ; incarnation ; 
corporeal or bodily existence. 

flesh hook, * flesc hok, * flesh hoke, s . 

[Eng. Jlesh, and hook.] 

1. A hook to haag meat. 

2. A hook to handle meat in a pot or 
caldron. 

** All that the fishhook brought wp the priest took." 
—1 Samuel ii. 12. 

flesh l-ness, s. [Eng. Jleshy ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being fleshy; fatness, 
plumpness, corpulence. 

"Puffing up the soul with a slimy fleshiness.”— 
Milton : Reason of Church Government, bk. iL, ch. iiL 

flesh-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Flesh, v.] 

A. v B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. .* (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ord, Lang. : The business or trade of a 
butcher. (^Scotch.) 

II. Technically: 

* 1 . lAather-man. : The operation of removing 
fat, flesh, and loose membrane from the flesh 
side of skins and hides. The operation follows 
that of uohairing, and is performed on a beam 
by a convex knife with a sharp edge. 

2, Theat. (PI.) : Light flesh-coloured drawers, 
&c., worn by actors, dancers, Ac., to represent 
the natural akio. 

fleshing-knife, s. A convex knife with 
& sharp edge used in removing the flesh and 
fat from the inner surface or flesh-side of the 
hide. 


boil, b 6 y ; pout, ; cat, 
-clan, -tian = sham 


flesh -less, a. [Eng. flesh ; -less,] Destitute 
of or without flesh ; lean, tliin. 

" Whose fettered fleshless limbs 
Are not the sport of storms." 

Longfellow : The Witnesses . 

flesh' li ness, fleisch ly ncsse, flesch 
ly nessc, s. [Eng. Jleshy; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being fleshly ; carnality ; 
carnal passions or appetites. 

" The whiles soft death away her spirit hent, 

And soule assoyld from sinful jlcshHnes*." 

Spenser Daphnaida.lt 

* flesh ling, * flesh lyng, s. [Eng. flesh, 
and dimm. sulf. -ling.] A person devoted to 
carnal or worldly things. 

"The fleshlynges, the reprobate, with the plague 
threteuea ." — Confutation of A', B haxton <1546), sig. L 5. 

flesh' ly, flesch Xlch, * flesch ly, fles- 
liche, * flesch liche, * fleys lie, fleys 
lye, a. <fc adv. [Eng. flesh ; -ly.] 

A, As adjective : 

1. Of or pertaining to the flesh ; corporeal. 

"Now rankleth in this same Ua\\e fleshly mould." 

Spenser: F. y.. 111. li. 39. 

2. Human, not celestial or spiritual. 

" Much ostentation vain of fleshly arm 
And fragile arms, much instrument of war, 
Before mine eyes thou hast set. * 

Mdton : P. R., Hi. 387. 

3. Aoinial ; not vegetable. 

" If men with/TriA/y morsels must he fed.” 

Dryden : Ovid ; Metamorphoses x. 

4. Carnal, lascivious, worldly. 

" Belial, the dissolutest spirit that fell. 

The semualest : and, after Asmodai, 

The/ferAfiftjt incubus. 1 Milton : P. R., IL 152. 

* B. As acfv . : In a fleshly manner ; accord- 
ing to the flesh ; in human form. 

" Yet her he wuneth fleschliche on eorth " 

Mali Mcidenhad, p. 19. 

fleshly minded, a. Carnal - minded ; 
addicted to sensual pleasures ; seasual. 

flesh-meat, s. [Eag. flesh, and ?u«d.J The 
flesh of animals prepared for food ; animal 
food, as distinguished from fish or vegetable 
products. 

" In this prodigious plenty of cattle and dearth of 
human creatures, fleshmeat is monstrously dear.”— 
Swift. 

* flesh meat, s. [Eng. flesh ; -ment.] Eager- 
ness gained by a successful initiation or be- 
ginning. 

" [Ho] In the fleshment of this dread exploit, 

Drew on me here again." Shakesp. : Lear, li. 2. 

* flesh'-moh ger, s. [Eng. flesh, and monger.] 
One who deals in flesh ; a procurer, a pimp, a 
fornicator. 

" Was the duke * fleshmanger, a fool, and a coward, 
as you then reported him! —Shakesp. : Measure for 
Measure, v. 1. 

* flesh pot, * flesh-potte, s. [Eng. flesh, 
and pof.] A pot or vessel in which flesh is 
cooked ; hence, used for plenty of food or 
provisions. 

" When we sat hy the flethpots, and when we did eat 
bread to the full ." — Exodus xvi. $. 

* flesh'-quake, s. [Eng. flesh, and guato.] A 
quaking or shaking of the body. 

"They may, blood-shaken then. 

Feel such nfleshquake to possess their powers." 

Ben J orison ; Few Inn. ( Ode to Himself.) 

flesh -worm, s. [Eng. flesh, and worn.] A 
maggot, the flesh-feeding larva of a dipterous 
or other insect, as the maggot and the blowfly. 

If When the sebaceous follicles around the 
nose are clogged or inflamed constituting the 
disease Acne /ollicularis (q.v.), they some- 
times contain a small arachnidan (spider) of 
low organisation, called in England the mag- 
got-pimple, or iu Latin Demode x folliculorum. 
[Demodex.] It is not generally called a flesb- 
wornt. 

flesh '-y, a. [Eng. flesh; -y.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) Full of flesh ; fat, plump, corpulent, 

gross. 

" Halley-slave# are fat and fleshie hecause they stirre 
tho limbs more, and the inward parts les».‘ — <S«cow .* 
Artf. Hist., § 877. 

(2) Full of pulp ; pulpous, plump. (Said of 
fruit.) 

" Those fruits that are so fleshy as they cannot make 
drink hy expression, yet they make drink by mixture 
of water."— Bacon. 

(3) Consisting of flesh ; fleshly, corporeal. 

"Neither would they make to themselves fleshy 
hearts for stouy."— Ecclus. xviL 16. 


*2. Fig. : Pulfed, inflated. 

"We my It 1 m a fleshy utile when there U much 
periphrases and circuit ol word*, and when with mor* 
than enough it grows fat and corpulent."-- Hen J arson: 
Discoveries. 

II. Technically: 

1. Zool. : Having an abundance of soft flesh- 
like substance within a thin integument in- 
stead of being encased in a horny or calcareous 
envelope. 

2. But. : Firm, juicy, easily cut. Lindley.) 

fleshy leaf, s. 

Bot. : A leaf which ie thick, juicy, and 
easily cut. Examples, the leaves of the 
Cactus, the House-leek, PiuguicnLa, &c. 

fleshy-polypes, $. pi. 

Zool. : The polypes of the genus Actinia 
and its allies. 

flet, pa. par. or a. [Fleet, v.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj.: Skimmed. 

"They drink flet milk, which they Just warm." 

, Mortimer . Husbandry. 

flet, fleat, s. [Ger. Jlechten = to plait.] A 
mat of plaited straw for protecting a horse*# 
back from injury by the load. 

" The horse l*ing equipped with a fleat add club-bar 
ou his back, the former a web made of straw, weaved 
with small frones made of rushes, three feet hy two 
and a half, and three-quarters of an inch thick."— Agr. 
Surv. But her!., p, 60. 

* flctgh, v.t. [Fr. Jlkche= au arrow.] [Fletch- 
eh.] To feather, as an arrow ; to fledge. 

"Soft as the feathers that they're fletch'd withalL" 
Cowley: Darideis, iL 

* flet 9 h’-cr, * flec-chere, * flec-chour, 

s. [O. Fr. Jlechier , from fleche — an arrow ; Sp. 
flecha ; Port, flecha, frecha.] Properly, the 
mao who made and set the feathers on arrow# 
(the arrows themselves being made hy the 
arrowsmiths), but commonly used for a maker 
of bows and arrows. 

*' Fferren, flecchaurs, fele men of crafte.” 

Destruction of Troy. 1,6981 

* flete, v.i. [Fleet, v.) 

fleth'-er, s. [Flether, t>.) Flattery, fair 
w'ords, coaxing, wheedling. 

" No. uc\-er ! What ! do ye think to beguile me' wf 
your fleechiug and your flethers to do the devil's 
work T " — Young South Country Weaver, p. 98. 

fleth'-or, V.i. & t . [Teel. Jldradhr= false, de- 
ceitful : fledha^ a deceitful, wheedling person.) 

A. Intrans. : To flatter. 

"Expect na. Sir, In this narration, 

A neechmg, fleth'rin dediration.” 

Burns: Dedication. 

B. Trans. : To coax or wheedle by flattery 
or fair words. 

* fle tif'-er-0U8 t a. [Lat. fletifer, from fletus 
= weeping ; fero = to bear, bring., aod Eng. 
suff. -oas.J Producing or causing tears. 

fletz, a. [G er.Jlotz.] [Floetz.) 

fleur do Lis (s silent), s. [Fr. = flower of th# 
lily.] ’ 

1. Bot. .* (1) Various species of the genu# 
Iris [Flag (2), Iris]; (2) Phalangium LUiago, 
a liliaceous plant. 

2. Her. : The royal insignia of France. Its 
origin is disputed ; by some it is supposed to re- 
preseot a lily, by others 
the iron head of some 
weapon. In the old time 
the French royal banner 
was seme of lys, that is, 
completely covered with 
Jleur-de-lis; but from the 
time of Charles VI. it has 
consisted of three goldea 
/!eur-<te-fisonablue field. 

It is of frequent occur- 
rence in English arm- eleur de lis. 
oury. From the claims 

invariably put forth by English sovereign# 
to certain principalities in France, gained 
by inheritance or marriage, the French 
royal coat appeared as a quartering in the 
English royal arms ; and although all such 
claims had long ceased to be enforced or justi- 
fied, t remained until the accession of Geoi^g® 
IV., by whom it was abolished. 

fleur -on, s. [Fr.) 

Art: The French term for the graceful 
honeysuckle pattern in Greek art. 


9ell, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sir, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph =fc 
-tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -sion = zhun. -cious, -tious, -sious = shus. -hie, -die, &c. = b§L del* 
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fleury— fliehtor 


flcur y, a. (Fr.Jb'ur; Eng. arjj. suff. -y.] 

Her.: Applied to an object adorned with 
fleur-de-lis. 

flew (ew as h), pret . ofv. [Fly.] 

* flew (1 ), flough, s. ( Fluff. ] 

* flew (ew as u) (2), s. (Etym. doubtful ; cf. 
Low. Ger. Jlabbe =. the chaps.] The large 
chaps of a deep-mouthed hound. 

* flew (ew as u), (3), s. [Etym. doubLful.] 
A kind of Gsliing- net. (Palsgra re.) 

* flewed (as flud), n. [Eng. fleio (2), s. ; -ed.) 
Having largo hanging chaps. 

" My bounds are bred out of the Sjm.rt.ui Lind, 

So jiewt d, 8*i uuidcd/ 

Shakcsp : Midsummer Sight's />re-tm, Iv. L 

* flewtne, S. [Low Lat. Jlegma , fltuma.) 
Phlegm. 

fle-wort, s. (Eng. fle(a) (f); stiff. -worf.] 
Lot : Ippin minor. (Shane.) This is 
Stellariu media. (Britten tt* Holland.) 

flews (ew as u), s. [But. fluysc.] A sluice 
lor burning water otr an irrigated meadow. 
(Scotch.) 

* flex. v.t. [Lat. flexus, pa. par. of flecto = to 
bend.] To bond : as, A muscle flexes the arm. 

* flex-an-i mous, o. [I.at. flexanimus , from 

flecto, pa par . Jlexus to bend, and animus - 

the mind.] Having power to bend or change 
the disposition of the mind. 

"The most rhetoric*)!, pathutlcall.yfcvanfmoti* en- 
comiums." — Pryntte : 1 Jlistno- Maslix. vL a 

* flexed, a. [Lit. /earns, pa. par. nf flecto — to 
bend.] Bent ; as, a limb in a flexed position. 

flex I-bil-l-ty, s. [Fr. flexibilite, from Lat. 
flexibilis = easily bent, flexible (q.v.).] 

1. The quality or state of being flexible or 
admitting to be bent ; pliancy ; flexibleness. 

“ Corpuscles of the same set agree in everything, but 
those tint are of divers© kinds tliller in specific gra- 
vity, in hardness, and iu flrxtbili'y, as in bigness and 
figure.' — II oodwurU: On Fossflx. 

2. Readiness or willingness to be persuaded, 
or to yield to argument, persuasion, or circum- 
stances; facility or ductility of mind or dis- 
position. 

“ Godolpbiu hiul beeu bred a i«age at Whitehall, and 
bad early acquired all the flextb >ltty and the self-pos. 
session of a veteran coOrUer.' —Macaulay : Hut. Eng , 
ch. in 

flex i-ble, q. [Fr. flexible, from Lai. jlexibi- 
lis , from Jt exus, pa. par. of flecto = to bend J 

1. Possible to he bent ; pliant, easily bent ; 
not stiff or brittle. 

" Supple and flexible as Indian cane. - * 

cowper : Hope. GOC. 

2. Willing or ready to yield to arguments, 
persuasion, or circumstances ; pliant, tract- 
able, facile, ductile ; not obstinate or inexor- 
able. 

" Seeing him of a natiire/lcxift/e and weak." 

Daniel : Civil Wars, bk. i. 

3. Manageable, tractable. 

" Under whnsecare soever a child is pat to b« taught, 
during the tender ar.d flexible jeara of his life, it 
should be one who thinks Latin and language the least 
part of edueati' U. Locke: On Education. 

4. That may be adapted or accommodated 
to any purpose. 

••This was a principle more flexible to their pur. 
pose."— Rogers. 

5. Capable of being moulded into different 
forms or styh-s ; plastic : as, a flexible language. 

Crabb thus discriminates between flexible, 

] pliable , pliant, and supple: “ Flexible is used 
in a natural or moral sense ; pliable in the 
familiar and natural sense only ; pliant iu the 
higher and moral application only : what can 
be bent in any degree as a stick is flexible ; 
what can be bent as wax, or folded like cloth, 
is plitble. Supple, whether in a proper or a 
figurative sense, is an excess of pliability; 
what can be bent backward and forward, like 
ozier twig, is supple. In the inoral applica- 
tion, flexible is indefinite both in degree an* l 
application ; it may lie greater or less in poiut 
of degree : whereas pliant supposes a great 
degree of pliability; and suppleness, a great 
degree of pliancy or pliability : it applies like- 
wise to the outward actions, to the temper, 
the resolution, or the principles; but pliancy 
is applied to the principles, or the conduct 
dependent upon those principles ; suppleness 
to the outward actions and behaviour only. 
A good-natured man is flexible; a weak and 


thoughtless man is pliant; a parasite »h 
supple. Flexibility is opposed to firmness ; 
pliancy to steadiness ; mppUnes* to rigidity.” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

flexible binding, s. 

Bookbind.: A book sewn on bands raised 
above the back of the folded sheets, so as to 
allow them to open more freely. The sewing- 
thread passes around the bands. 

flexible collodion, s. 

Pharm. : A mixture of (3 fluid ounces of col- 
lodion, 120 grains of Canada balsam, and a 
fluid drachm of castor-oil. It is a belter pro- 
tective covering for the skin than collodion, 
as it does not crack. (Collodion.) 

flexible coupling, *, A form of coup- 
ling used for conveying power from one shaft 
to another when they are not in line. It is a 
spiral steel band attached at its opposite t-nds 
to the two shafts to be connected. The 
diameter of the spiral is larger than that of 
the shaft, and the attachment consists of a 
cast-iron cap. 

flexible shafting, s. 

Mech. : A shaft of steel so tempered as to 
ndmit of its being bent to a sharp curve, re- 
taining, at the same time, its power of com- 
municating motion, thus obviating the use of 
bevel gear, flexible couplings, or universal 
joints. 

flexible silver ore, s. 

Min. : The same as Htern bergite ( q.v .). 

flex -1 ble-ness, s. [ Eng. flexible ; -n«ss.] 

1. The quality of being flexible, or possible 
to be bent ; pliancy ; flexibility. 

“These slender aerial liodir*. by reason o* their 
flexihlencss and weight, would flag c*r curL "—Boyle: 
Works. 1. 12. 

2. Readiness or willingness to yield to argu- 
ment, persuasion, or circumstances ; pliancy, 
tractableness, ductility, facility. 

“Tbe flexibleness of the furini-r part of a man’s age. 
not yet grown up to b« headstrong, makes it more 
governable."— Locke. 

flex-I-bly, adv. [Eng. flexible); - ly .] In a 
flexible, pliant, or ductile manner. 

flex-i-cos'-tate, n. [Lat. flexns — bent, and 
cosUt = a rib.] Having the ribs bent or curved. 

flex'-fle, a. [Lat. flexilis , from flexns, pa. par. 
of flecto.) 

1. Flexible ; pliant ; easily bent. 

'* Flexile boughs, descending With a weight 
01 leafy spray/ 

Wurdsteorth : Excursion, hk viil. 

2. Pliant; flexible; willing or ready to yield 
to persuasion or argument ; tractable. 

* flex-fl -o-quent, a. [Lat. flexiloguus, from 
flexu$ = \>evA, and loquens, pr. par. of lotpior = 
to speak.] Ambiguous, doubtful, equivocal. 

flexion (rron, flec'-shun), s. [Lat. flexio — a 
bending, from Jlexus, pa. par. of flecto— to beud.) 
* L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act or process of bending. 

“They throw the change and tbe pressure produced 
by flrjri m almost entirely ui*>u the intervening carti- 
^ '—P.tlfij : Sutural Theology, ch. viii. 

2. The act of turning in any direction. 

“ Pity cause th sometimes tears, on*l a flexion or cast 
of the eye aside, "—bacon : Xatural History. 

3. A hend, a curve ; a double ; a part bent ; 
a joint. 

“ Of a sinuous pipe that may have tome four flexions, 
trial would be made/— Bacon : Xatural History. 

4. Used as a translation of the Greek strophe 
(q.v.). 

“Sacadus made a certain /eurion or tone called 
strophe/—/ 1 . Holland : Plutarch, p. 1,019. 

II. Technically: 

1. Anat. : That motion of a joint which 
gives the distal member a continually decreas- 
ing angle with the axis of the proximate part 
*2. Grant.; The synthetical change of tbe 
form of words, as by declension, comparison, 
or conjugation ; inflection. 

“The different conjugations in Greek are not varied 
in the flexion, but only in the character! stick/— 
Hammond : Works, ii. 70. 

* flex'-lve, a. (Lat flexus , pa. par. of flecto ; 
Eug. adj. suff. -u^e.] Bent ; inclined. 

* flex'-ive-ly, adv. [Eng. flexi ve ; -ly.) With 
inclination. 

“ His heart was always .flexi rely inclined to what 
was good.' —Fuller : Abel lUdivicut. L 16S. 


flex'-or, s. (l-at,, from flexus, pa. par. of flecto 
= to bend.] 

Anat. : A general name for the nmbclen 
which net in producing tlexiou. (Flexion, 
11.1.] It is opposed to Extensou (q.v.). 

** I’lattervrs, »ho have tb« flexor mu»cW* *o strong 
that they are i»l way* bowing and cringing udgbt iu 
some measure 1*; correct**! Ly lxdm tied down upon 
a tree by the back ."—ArbuthnoL 

flex'-u-osc, «. [Latylrxuoria.] Tliesameaa 
Flex' tots (q.v.). 


flex'-n-ous, a. [Lat. flexuosus, from flexus 
pa. par. of flecto = to l>eiid ; Ital.ytrsniosc/.] 

* L Ordinary Language : 

1. Winding, bending ; full of turns or wind 
ings ; not straight. 

‘ The motion of the oeri*nt Iwing flerumu and 
crooked ." — Mountnyue : l/cvoute Eunyet. pL il., tr. vL, 

i — 

2. Wavering, flickering, unsteady. 


“The flrzuout bum lug of flames doth »hrw the air 
bednuetn to be unquiet.-— ftaeon : Xatural History. 


XL Bet. : Bent under the weight of tl»e ter- 
minal part, bnt capable nf aasuming the 
natural direction. Said also of an organ which 
presents alternate curvatures in opposite di- 
rections, or zigzag. ( Jkilfl/ur .) 


flex'-iire, s. [Lat. = a bending ; from fltrus, 
pa. par, of flecto = to bend ; Sp. Jhxura ; ltal. 
y(e«nfra.J 

L Onl inary Language : 

1, Literally: 

(1) The act of landing ; a bending or curving. 

“Auswerilig 

With the Freuch time in flexurr of your body/ 

Den Jotuon ; The Heed u an Au. lit I. 

(2) The form or direction in which anything 
is l>ent. 

** Coutrary l» the flexure of the Joint* of our arm* 
and leg* to that of quadrupeds ; our knee* lannl for- 
ward. whertsvs the same jouit of their hind leg* beud* 
hui k ward."— Hay. 

(3) A part bent or curved ; a liend ; a joint 

“ lliBTuigltty strength lies in Ida able lot no. 

And where the flexure of his navel jums/ 

Sandy s : Paraphrase of Job. 

2, Fig. : Obsequious or servile cringing. 

“ Think’st thou the fiery fever wi!) go out 
With titles blown from adulation ? 

Will give place to flexo re and low beJidu?" 

Shaketp. : Henry F., iv. 1. 

II. Technically: 

1. Math. ; (1), (2).] 

2. Anat. : A bending, that which is bent; 
thus there are flexures of the colon, and 
cranial flexures. 

% (1) Flexure of a curve: 

Math : The bending of a curve towards or 
from a straight line. 

(2) Point of contrary flexure; Point of In- 
flexion : 

Math. : In the analysis of curved lines, that 
point at which a curve ceases to be concave 
aod becomes convex, or the reverse, with re- 
spect to a given straight line not passing 
through the point. 


* flex'-iired, a. [Eog. flex ur(e); -cd.) Bent, 

curved. 

“The carve n curves and flexured tracery of soft 
little eara/— Z??ucA-wior« .' Christoirell, ch. xxxii. . 


fley (ey as a), s. [Flev, r.) A fright ; terror, 
alarm. 

fley (ey as a), * flei-en, * fly, r. /. & i. [Flay 

(2), Fleg, r.] 

A. Trans. : To frighten, to alarm. 

“ The barous sound; J . the retreat, and came presently 
back to Turritf, where they took meat and drink at 
their pleasure, and fined Mr. Thomas Mitchell, minister 
at Turriff very bon.’'— Spalding : Troubles, L 152. 

B. Intrans. : To take fright ; to be fright- 
ened or alarmed. 

flib'-ber-gib, flib'-ber-gib-ber, s. [Etym. 
doubtful,) A glib, smooth-tongued talker ; a 
lying knave. 

" And when these flatterers and flibbergibhe*. ehall 
come and claw you by the back, your grace may answer 
them thus . " — Latimer : Sermons, fa. ad. 

fil-bus’-tier, s. [Filibuster, s.) 

fii-bus'-ter-ism, s, (Filibusterism.) 

fiic'-flac, s. [Fr.) A repeated noise made by 
blows. 

flich’-ter (ch guttural), v.i. [A variant of 
flicker (q.v.).] To flutter as young nestlings 
when their dam approaches. 

•* Tb* expectant wee thing*, toddlin' stack cr UmV 

To meet their dad. wi’ > ^lcAr<-ri»» , uoise an* glee. 

Bums: Colter's Saturday Sight. 


Cate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir. marine; go, p$t, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who. son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ne. oe = e; ey = a. qu = kw. 


flick — fling 
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flick (2), s. [An onomatopoetic word.) A smart 
sudden ldow or stroke, as with a whip; a Hip. 

flick, v.t. [Fuck (2), s.) To strike smartly; 
to flip as with a whip. 


fllck'-er, * flik-er-en, * flek-er-yn, 
* flyck-er, vA. [A .S.flicerian.) [Flacker.] 

* 1. To flutter about as a bird hardly able 
to fly ; to flap the wings. 

•* But, being made a swan. 

With snowy feathers In the air to flicker he began." 

Holding: Qvid ; Metamorphoses vlL 

* 2. To waver ; to vacillate ; to hesitate ; to 
be uncertain. 

“This biachop fleckerid iu his thoht." 

Metrical Homilies, p. 92. 


* 3, To kias or fondle with a woman. 

•' I flycker, 1 kisse togyther, balse." — Palsgrave. 

4. To burn unsteadily, as a candle juat 
going out. 

" The flickering fire-light” 

Longfellow: Evangeline, 1. 5. 

5. To be unsteady or wavering ; to die out 
gradually. 


flick'-er, s. [Flicker, v.J 

1. The act or state of flickering; an un- 
steady, flickering light. 

2. A bird of the woodpecker family ( Colaptes 
anraftts) common in the eastern part of this 
country. 


flick' -er-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Flicker, v.) 
A. <fc*B. As pr. par. £ particip . adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The state of burning un- 
steadily ; a flicker. 

" Even as a flame, unfed, which runs to waste 
With its own flickering." 

Byron; ChUde Harold . UL 44. 

flick'-er-mg-ly, adv. [Eng. flickering ; -ly.) 
In a flickering manner ; unsteadily. 


flick'-er-mouse, s. [Eng, flicker, v., and 
otomsc.] A provincial name for the bat ; a 
flittcmiouse. [Futtermouse.] 


• flldge, * filg, * flygge, a. [Fledge, a.) 
Fledged. 


* flldge, v.i. [Flidoe, a.) To become fledged ; 
to gain feathers. 

"They every day build their nests, every day flidgef 
—Greene. 

fli'-cr, fly'-er, s. [Eug. fly, v. ; -er.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : One wbo flies or flees ; a fugitive ; 
a runaway. 

2. Ftg. : Applied to a horse possessed of 
great speed. (Slang.) 

3. Colloq., U. S. .• (a) a fast express train ; (b) 
a small, temporary investmeot, aa in stocks ; 
(c) any transient aod insignificant enterprise. 

II. Technically: 

1. Building ; 

(1) A seriea of stairs that ascend in oue in- 
clined plane, without winding. 

(2) A atraight reach of stairs ; a flight. 

2. Machinery: 

(1) That part of a machine which, by beiog 
put into a more rapid motion than the other 
parts, equalizes and regulates the motion of 
the rest, as in a jack. 

(2) The fan- wheel on the vane of a wind- 
mill cap which rotates the latter as the wind 
veers. [Cap.) 

3. I'rint. : A vibratory rod with fingers 
which take the sheet of paper from the tapes 
and carry it to the delivery-table, the sheet 
resting flatly against the flyer fingers by the 
resistance of the air. [Fly.) 

1. Spinning: A contrivance with arms 
which revolves round the bobbin ill the 
bobbin and fly frame, or the throstle -frame, 
which machines draw and tsvist the sliver 
into a roving, or the latter into yarn. The 
flyer tits on to the top of the spindle, and one 
arm (in the bobbin and fly frame) is made 
hollow to form a passage for the yarn, which 
enters at the cup above the top of the spindle, 
and. after a turn or two round the end of the 
arm is distributed on the bobbin. The flyer 
rotates with the spindle, and their rotation 
gives the twist to the yarn. 


up the weft into the ahed, compacting It. 
Specifically, it may mean a suspended lathe, 
as distinguished from the batten in a frame 
journaled below. 

flight {ah aileiit), * fliht, * fllgt, * fluht, 

* flyght, s. [A.S. flyht, from Jlyge = flight, 
from Jtiegan = to fly; Dut. vlugt ; Sw. flygt ; 
Dan. Jtugt.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act or power of flying, or moving 
through the air by means of wings. 

"God tftgte fuel on walkene lii ejtigtP 

Genesis <t Exodus, 161. 

2. Passage through the air, 

" Rbe headlong urged her flight 
And shot like lightning from Olympus height. 

Pope : Homer ; Wad iv. 99. 

3. The act of flying or running away ; a flee- 
ing from existing or expected danger or evil. 

" Me would’st thou move to base Inglorious /light I" 
Pope: Homer; Iliad v. 81 L 

4. A hasty or secret departure. 

I like not this flight of Edward's." 

Shakesp. : 3 Henry VI., lv. fl. 

5. A flock or number of things passing 
through the air in company. 

" A flight of fowls scattered by winds." 

Alta keep. : Titvt Andronicus, v. 3. 

* 6. A volley, a discharge. 

"Above an hundred arrows discharged on roy left 
band, pricked me like so many needles; and besides 
they shot another flight into the air, iu we do bomba ' 
—Swift: Gulliver's Travels. 

* 7. The space passed over in flying. 

8. A soaring of the imagination; a mouot- 
ing; lofty elevation, excursion, or sally. 

"So when a muse propitiously invites. 

Improve her favours and indulge her flights. 

Roscommon : Essay on Translated Verts. 

9. An extravagant pitch ; excess ; extreme. 

"It is not only the utmost pitch of impiety, but 
the highest JUght of folly to deride these things.”— 
Tillotson, 

* 10. A long and light arrow used in shoot- 
ing rollers— i.e., uncertain lengths. 

" o yes, here be nil sorts, flights, rovers, And bntt- 
shafts.*'— Hen Jon son : Cynthia's Revels, v. 10. 

* 11. The sport of shooting with such an 
arrow as is described in 10. 

"He . . . challenged Cupid at the flight:* 

Shukesp. : Much Ado About Nothing, 1. L 

12. The husk or glume of oats. 

II. Technically: 

1. Carp . ; A series of parallel steps proceed- 
ing in one direction without turning. In dog- 
legged stairs, the lower is the leading flight, 
the upper the returning flight. 

"After descending a flight of stairs.” — Burke: Sub- 
lime A beautiful, 1*t. iv.. s. U. 

2. Machinery : 

(1) The slope or inclination of the arm of a 
crane or of a cat-head. 

(2) A spiral wing or vane on a shaft, acting 
as a propeller or conveyer. 

flight performing, a. Moving with 
great rapidity. 

"He, too, is witness, noblest of the train 
That wait on man. the flight-performing borse.” 
Cowptr : Task, vt 426. 

* flight-shot, 5. The distance to which 
an arrow can he shot ; a bowshot. 

"After proceeding the space of a. flight-shot." — Hack- 
luyt: VoyagesfivoX. il. . pt. t, p. 208. 

* fllghVswiftncss, s, Rapidity of flight. 


* flight ( gh silent), v.t. [Flight, s.] To put 
to flight ; to drive away ; to cause to fly. 

"Whence the wild liore came of a sudden that 
flighted her A— North : Plutarch, p. 245. 

flight er (gh silent), s. [Eng. flight ; -er.) 

Brewing : A horizontal vaue, revolving over 
the surface of wort in a cooler, to produce a 
circular current in the liquor. 

fllght-i-ly (gh silent), adv. [Eng. flighty ; - ly .) 
in a flighty, capricious, or wild manner. 

flight' -l-ness (gh silent), s. [Eng. flighty: 
•ness.] The quality or state of being flighty 
or capricious ; extreme volatility. 

" A haggard, enter look, expressive at once otflighti- 
tu'ss and of shrewdness.”— Macaulay Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 

T[ For the difference between flightiness and 
lightness, see Lightness. 

flight -y (gh silent), a. [Eng .flight; •; y .) 

• 1. Fleeting, swift. 


flyer lathe, s. 

Weaving : A lay, lath, or batten for beating 


The flighty purpose never is o'ertook. 

Unless the deed go with it.” 

Shakes p. : Macbeth, It. L 


2. Capricious, volatile ; indulging In flight* 
of imagination or fancy ; wild, tickle. 

flim'-flam, •. [A reduplication of flam 
(q.v.).j A trick, » freak. 

«] Flimflam game: A colloquial term for a 
common swindler's trick of diverting the atten- 
tion of or confusing one who is changing 
money ho that he will give tho trickster more 
than the correct amount. 

flim^-l-ly, ado. [Eng. flimsy ; dy.) Id a 
flimsy, weak, or superficial manner. 

Aims -i-ness, s. [Eng. flimsy ; -ness.) Thf 
quality or state of being flimsy ; weakness . 
superficiality ; want of substance or solidity. 

flim§ y, «. & s. [A word of doubtful origin. 
Per) laps connected with Wei. llymsi = sluggish, 
spiritless, flimsy; or with limp, a (q.v.).J 

A. As adjective : 

1. Thin, alight, without strength or solidity ; 
unsubstantial. 

" Those flimsy webs, that break as boou as wrought, 
Attain not to the dignity of thought.” 

Coteper : Retirement, 639 , 

2. Mean, spiritless, dull, without force. 

" Proud of a vast extent of flimsy liuea.” 

Pope : Prologue to Satires, 94. 

3. Wanting in force or reason ; unsubstan- 
tial, not plausible ; weak, pour : as, a flimsy 
excuse. 

B. As substantive: 

1. A thin sort of paper used for making 
several copies of a document. 

2. A bank-note, from its being made of thin 
paper, (slang.) 

flingh (1), v.t. [Flense.) 

fllngh (2), v.i. fA nasalized form of Mid. Eng. 
flecchen— to flinch, to waver, from Fr. flechir 
= to bend, from Lat. flecto. It is probable 
that the form of the word was influenced by 
that of blench, used in the same sense. (Skeat.)] 
1. To shrink from any underfaking or suffer- 
ing ; to withdraw from any pain or danger ; 
to wince, to give way. 

"He has talked to me about it. and has assured mo 
that he will uot flinch."— Macaulay . Hist. Eng., ch. vl 

* 2. To come short, to fail ; not to stand 
the test. 

*• If I break time, or flinch In property 
Of what 1 spoke, un pi tied let me die.” 

Shak-sp. : All's Well That Ends IKeK. U. 1. 

flingh'-er, s. [Eng. flinch ; -er.) One who 
flinches or shrinks from any undertaking or 
suffering. 

” You shall not find u sflinchertf 

Jieaum. A Flct. : Bloody Brother, L L 

fllngh-mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Flinch (2), «.] 
A. & B. pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As sitbst. : The act of shrinking from 
any undertaking or danger. 

" This flinching of the captain. Just ou the eve of a 
perilous campaign, uaturally disheartened the whol« 
army.”— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xxiv. 

flingh' ing-ly, adv. [Eng. flinching; -ly.) 
In a flinching, shrinking, or cowardly manoer. 

*flin'-dcr(l)> $. [Dut. vlindcr — a butterfly.) 
A moth. 

*• Zuo long ullghth the flindre Sahoute the candle 
thet hi berutb.”— Ayenbite, p. 206. 

flm'-der (2), s. [Ger. Jlinter, fltnder = a small 
piece of shining metal, a spangle ; Dut. fl^nter 
= a broken piece.) A fragment, a small piece. 

t flm'-der -moiise, s. O corruption of 

flicker or flnttermouse (?) (q.v.).] A bat. 

flm der -si-a, s . [Named after Captain M. 
Flinders, R.N., who explored the coast of 
New Holland ; Mr. Robert Brown, the great 
botanist, being naturalist to the expedition.) 

Bot. : A genus of Cedrelacese, tribe Cedrelese. 
A fine tree growing in Australia and the Mo- 
luccas, with wood little inferior to that ot 
mahogany. The fruit, which is thickly 
covered outside with sharp pointed tubercles, 
is used by natives of the Moluccas for rasps 
to prepare roots for food. 

fling, K fleng, # flyng (pa. t. 'flang, *flong, 
flung), v.i. & t. [Sw. flan ga - to use violent 
action ; O. Sw. flenga - to strike, to beat ; 
Dan. flenge = to slash.) 

A. Intransitive: 

* 1. To rush violently. 


boil, b 65h poltt, jovW; cat, 9 CII, chorus, chin, bengh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph_L 
-clan, -tian - sham -tion, -sion - shun; -tlon, -§Ion = zhun. -tious, -sious, -clous = shus, -ble, -die, &c. = bgi, dgn 
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2. To flounce; to kick about; to use violent 
action. 

“ Duncan's horses. 

Turned wild in nature, hruke their *1*118. /lung out. 
Contending 'gainst obedience.’' 

Shake tp. : Macbeth, li. 4. 

4 3. To make a stroke. 

" He flang at him fuersly with a fyne sworde." 

fJcitrnction of Troy, 6,253. 

* 4. To dance, to caper about. 

“To have l>epn exerclsit In flinging uixiun a flure, 
and in the rest that tlmirof folio wes, then to have 
bene nurischld in the cumpajty of the godly, and exer- 
cised in vertew. Knox: tfiit., p, 345. 

K. Transitive : 

1. To cast or throw from the hand ; to hurl. 

“ Then dartea we gan t*> fling." 

Turberrille Anncerin His prays* of Wit, 

2. To emit or send out with violence. 

3. To emit, to cast out, to scatter, to shed. 

“ Like an Instrument that fling* 

Its music on another* strings.'* 

Lana fellow • Occult at ion of Orion. 

4. To let fall. 

** Whose lonely columns stand sublime. 

Flinging their shadows from on higb." 

Moore Paradise <t the PrrL 

5. To drive by violence ; to force. 

“A heap of rocks, falling, would expel the waters 
out of their places with such a violence as to fling 
them among the highest clouds.*'— Burnet Theory of 
the Earth. 

4 6. To cast, to attach, to throw. 

“ I know thy generous temper : 

Fling but the appearance of dishonour on )t. 

It straight takes tire. ' Addison ■ Cato. 

* 7. To baffle ; to deceive, in whatever way. 
8. To jilt ; to renounce as the object of love. 

** Wise heads have lang been kend to curb the tongue; 
Had I that luaxim kept I'd ne'er been flung," 

M orison ■ Poems, p. 162. 

^ (1) To fling about : To scatter in all direc- 
tions. 

(2) To fling away: To discard, to reject, to 
get rid of. 

'* Cromwell. I charge thee fling away ambition ; 

By that sin fell the angels." 

Sluiketp. : Henry VIII., iiL 2. 

(3) To fling down : 

(а) To east or throw down upon the ground. 
(5) To throw to the ground ; to overturn. 

(c) To demolish, to ruin. 

** These are so far from raising mountains, that .they 
overturn and fling down some of those which were 
before standing.* — Woodward. 

4 (4) To fling off : To baffle in the chase *, to 
defeat. 

** These men are too well acquainted with the chase 
to be flung off by any false stepa or doubles.' — Addison : 
JSpecta tor. 

(5) To fling open : To throw open suddenly 
or violentlj\ 

“The knight, seeiug his habitation reduced to so 
small compass, ordered all the apartments to be flung 
open '' — Addison : Spectator. 

(б) To fling out : To utter hastily or violently- 

* (7) To fling up : To throw up ; to abandon : 
as, To fling up a design. 

(8) To fling up one’s head : To toss the head, 
as in contempt or anger. 

fling, s. [Flinq, v .] 

1. A cast or throw from the hand. 

2. A gibe, a sneer, a jeer. 

’“They had a fling at me.* Mayne: City Match. 11L 2. 

3. Entire freedom of action ; unrestrained 
anjoyment. 

4. A kind of dance, requiring great exertion 
of the limbs. 

** We saw the Highlanders dancing the fling to the 
music of the bagpipe in the open street.' —„Ve»7f ■ 
Tour, p. L 2. 

* fling-dust, s. A woman of low character ; 
a street- walker ; a prostitute. 

fling er, s. [Eng .fling; -cr.] 

1. One who flings, casts, or throws. 

2. One who gibes, jeers, or sneers. 

* 3. A dancer. 

** That's as muckle as to say that I suld hae minded 
you was a ftingrr and a fiddler yourself, Master Mor- 
daunt"— .Scott Pirate, ch. ix. 

fling' lhg, pr. par., a., A s. [Flino, v.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. vis subst. : The act of casting, throwing, 
or burling ; a throwing about. 

“They keepe snch a flinging of themselves**— P. 
Holland : Ammianns MarccUlnus. p. 22 ?. 

flinging tree, s. 

1. A piece of timber hung by way of parti- 
tion between two horses in a Btable. 


fling— flint 


2. A flail. 

“ The thresher's weary flingin'dre* 

The lce-1 an g day had tired me." 

/turns : The Vision. 

flint, s. [A S. flint = a rock ; cogn. with Dau. 
flint; Sw . Jlinta; Or. ttAu-Oov (plinthos) = a 
brick.] 

A. vis substantive : 

1. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally : 

(1) Gen. : In the same sense as II. 

(1) Spec. : A piece of the mineral described 
under II. 1 ; used before the invention of per- 
cussion caps to strike lire with steel in the lock 
of a musket. 

2. Fig.: Anything extremely hard ; extreme 
hardness. 

” Throw my heart 

Against the flint aud hardness of my fault.” 

Shakesp. : Antony d Cleopatra, lv. 9. 

IL Technically: 

1. 3/tn. : A crypto-crystalline variety of 
quartz. It is usually grey, smoke-brown, or 
brownish black. If derived, as it mostly is, 
from the cretaceous formation, the white of 
the chalk is still seen on its external surface. 
Lustre subvitreous ; fracture conclioidal, leav- 
ing a cutting edge. 

2. Gcol. £ TaUront, ; Most of the flints 
scattered on the surface of the ground or ex- 
isting in tertiary or more recent sedimentary 
deposits, came originally from the cretaceous 
rocks, one division of which is termed Upper 
White Chalk with flints, this being distin- 
guished from the Lower White Chalk without 
flints. Next to the Maestricht beds and Faxoe 
limestone [Faxoe, Maestricht], the chalk 
with flints constitutes the highest or newest 
layer yet discovered of the sedimentary rocks. 
The flints are in iuterstratilied layers a few 
inches thick, these being sometimes con- 
tinuous, but iimre frequently in separate 
nodules. They recur at intervals from each 
other of 'about four feet. They are thus 
formed : Small plants and animals when de- 
composing, draw to themselves the silica of 
the sea [Silica], and form concretions around 
them of inorgauic flint. The organic portion 
of flint pehbles consists of diatoms, seaweeds 
of low organization, the minute infusorial 
animals called polycistina, the spicules of 
sponges, with echinoderms, Ac. They are the 
same as those in agate and chalk. 

B. vis adj. : Made or composed of fliots, or 
in any way pertaining to flints. 

" Rongh7»n£ walls are decked with shells and ores.” 
Scott : Epistle L ; The Garden. 

(1) Liquor of flints: 

Chem. : A solution of flint in potassic hydrate. 

(2) To skin a flint: To descend to any false 
economy or meanness to make a trifle of 
money. 

flint edged, a. 

1. Lit. : Formed entirely of or edged with 
flint. 

'‘Take this, and lay your flint -edged weapon hy." 

Dryden : India n Emperor , iiL 3. 

2. Fig. : Having an exceedingly hard edge. 

flint flake, s. 

Geol. £ Archteol. ( Generally pi.): The name 
given by Mr. Evans, F.R.S., to one class of 
flint implements made by man iu the Stone 
Age. They are flat piece's of flint broken off 
artificially. The larger ones were intended 
apparently for knives, and the smaller ones 
for arrow-heads. [Flake, Flint- implements.] 

"My quest" [iu the Langley cutting, near West 
Drayton station, on the Great Western Railway] " was 
for relics of primaeval man. sod} I was rewarded 
by finding not only several flint-flakes, but the butt 
end of a massive implement broken in palaeolithic 
times."— II' orthington G. Smith, in Mature, Joiy 27,1882. 

flint-glass, s. [Flintglass.] 

* flint - heart, flint hearted, a. 

Having an exceedingly hard or cruel heart ; 
hard-hearted. 

" Oh pity, 'gau she cry, flint-hearted boy." 

Shakesp. : Venus d- Adonis, 95. 

flint-implements, s. pi. 

Geol, £ A rchceol. : A generic term used for any 
implements of flint obtained from pleistocene 
or more recent deposits, each being afterwards 
named more specifically as its exact nature 
becomes understood. Mr. Evans, F.R.S., Ac., 
divides the implements into three classes— 
spear-heads, oval or aliuoud-shapcd flint imple- 
ments, and Hint-flakes (q.v.). Such relics of 


early man had been found with the bonea of 
an elephant, in 1715 , in Die gravel of London. 
Similar remains were exhumed at lloxue, near 
Diss, in 1797 , by Mr. John Frere, who described 
them in a paper read in 1801 l>efore the Society 
of Antiquaries. About a.d. 1833 or 1834 , the 
Kev. Mr. McKriery, a Roman Catholic priest, 
discovered similar ones in Kent’s Hole, Tor- 
quay, of which lie was the first scientific ex- 
plorer, and Hr. Sehinerling others in the 
Engia, the Engihoul, and other cavea near 
Libge, iu Belgium. From*. about a.d. 1841 , M. 
Boucher de Perthes, of Abbeville, collected 
flint implements from the valley of the Somme, 
publishing Die result iu hisvl ntiquitesCeU iques, 
in 1847 . lie asserted the antiquity of the 
implements which McEnery had suspected 
and Sehinerling maintained. No attention 
was paid to his views till 1858 . when Dr. Fal- 
coner visited him at Abbeville, just after he 
bad become satiafied that similar relics which 
he had examined in connection with the scien- 
tific exploration of Brixhani Cave, in Devon- 
shire, carried back the antiquity of man to a 
period when the Hytrna spekea, the Elephas 
primigenius , the Rhinoceros tuhorinus, Ac., 
inhabited Britain. Mr. Prestwich. with Mr. 
John Evans, in June, 1858 , and the former 
naturalist agaiu with Mr. Flower, in 1859 , 
examined the Valley of the Somme, and pro- 
cured fur the viewa of Perthes the assent of 
the scientific world. These discoveries of flint 
implements in Europe instigated research in 
the l nited Mates, in which great numbers 
of them have been found, very many being 
of modern Indian manufacture, others being 
ascri liable to the Mound Builders, while some 
have been exhumed which are believed to be 
of the greatest antiquity. Many museum 
collections of them exist. Of the flint imple- 
ments the older are simply chipped, the later 
have beeu carefully polished. The former 
belong to what is known as the Palaeolithic or 
Old Stone Age, the latter to the Neolithic or 
New Slone Age. Their age is indicated not 
only by tlu-ir character, bul by their situation, 
the paleolithic implements being found under 
conditions which indicate a very remote period 
for their formation. The implements from the 
Somme are of the older kind, and are believed 
by most scientists to have been buried many 
thousands, if not hundreds of thousands, of 
years ago. Some writers believe that man 
began at a very early period iu a more ape-like 
form than ie found in any existing man. 

flint-lock, s. The old-fashioned lock for 
fire-arms, in which the cock held a piece of 
flint, aud came glancing down upon the steel 
cap of the pan which contained the priming. 
Flint-locks were invented early in the seven- 
teenth century, and gradually superseded the 
match-lock. Pyrites or marcasite was also used. 

flin t mill, $. 

1. Lottery: A mill in which burnt flinta, 
having been previously stamped to reduce 
them below a certain size, are ground to 
powder for mixing with clay to form slip for 
porcelain. The flint-mill is a strong circular 
pan ten or twelve feet in diameter, having a 
bottom of quartz or felspar blocks, and a 
runner or runners of hard siliceous stone, 
called chert, lime in any form being inadmis- 
sible, as it forms a flux'for the other material 
which would vitrify in the seggars or become 
blistered by the escape of carbonic acid. 

2. Mining: A mode formerly adopted for 
lighting mines, in which flints studded on tba 
surface of a wheel were made to strike against 
a steel, and give a quick succession of sparks 
to light the miner at his work. Sparks will 
not inflame the fire-damp. 

flint-rope, s. 

Zool, : A popular name for the stem of th* 
Sponge called Hyalonemtt Sieboldii. 

flint-stone, s. A stone composed of flint 
or aa hard as that mineral. 

** And the earth becomes as flint-stonef 

Longfellow . Song of Hiawatha, XXL 

flint-ware, s. 

Pottery: A superior kind of earthenware 
into whose composition ground flint largely 
enters. [Porcelain.] 

flint worker, s. 

Anthropology: 

1. A term applied to those men of the paheo- 


Cate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, eub, eure, unite, eur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce = e ; ey — a. qu = kw. 
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lithic period, who fashioned the flint imple- 
ments found in the drift. 

"8uoh on operation would be called Into use In 
many operations of the old flint-workers."— H'dion ; 
Prehistoric Man, ch. iii. 

2. A man of any savage race that lias not 
yet emerged from the Stone period and attained 
a knowledge of the use of metals. 

“Certain classes of implements common to all the 
Stone periods of which wo have any trace, from the 

f alteolithic era of the drift and cave men to that of 
he flint -workers among savage tribes of our own day.” 
— W'idion; Prehistoric. Man, ch. iii. 

ftint‘-glass, s. [Eng. flint, and glass.'] A 
species of glass made of white sand, 52 ; car- 
bonate of potash, 14 ; oxide of lead, 33 ; alu- 
mina, 1 ; with metallic additions to neutralize 
colour. Pure white sand free from oxide of 
iron is required for flint-glass, as iron imparts 
a green colour. The articles are made by the 
agency of the blow-pipe, or ponty, the mould 
and press, and frequently by a combination 
of blowing and pressing. The silica for its 
manufacture was formerly derived from pul- 
verised flints, and hence its name. The pres- 
ence of lead gives it a peculiar property of 
refracting light, which causes it to be used 
for lenses, and it forms one of the parts in 
achromatic compound lenses. Flintglass fuses 
at a lower temperature than ordinary glass, 
auch as crown, plate, or window glass. It 
has also less colour, owing to the use of the 
alkali potash, instead of soda, the latter im- 
parting a greenish tinge to glass. Flintglass 
is softer than some other varieties, and is 
the kind which is cut. It is much used for 
tumblers and other drinking- vessels, fine 
table-ware, and bottles, and various articles 
of decorative furniture and fittings. 

flint i -ness, Is. [Eng. flinty; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being flinty * hard-hearted- 
ness, cruelty. 

flint y, «. [Eng. flint ; -y.] 

I. Literally: 

I. Consisting or composed of flint; of the 
nature of flint. 

2. Containing or abounding in flint-etones. 
“As up the flinty path they strained 
Sudden his steed the leader reined. ” 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, v, 19. 

II. Fig. : Hard like flint ; hard-hearted, 
cruel, inexorable, pitiless. 

"The flinty heart and griping hand of haso self. 
Interest. — Burke : Thoughts a Details on Scarcity. 

flinty-slate, t flinty-rock, s. 

Petrol: Siliceous schist. A hard, slaty, 
metamorphic rock ; grey, bluish grey, or red, 
of dull or glimmering lustre, and translucent 
on the edges. It contains about 75 per cent. 
Of eilica, the remaining 25 being lime, magnesia, 
and oxide of iron. It is more or less translu- 
cent, and passes by insensihle gradations into 
clay slate, with which it is often intimately 
connected. [Basanite, Lydian stone.J 

flip, v.t [An attenuated form of flap (q.v.).] 

1 . To flick. 

2. To jerk, to throw with a jerk. 

"Doe 'twixt their fingers flip their cherry stones.” 
Browne : Britannia's Pastorals, bit. ii„ a 8. 

flip 0). S. [Etym. doubtful.] The same as 
Ego-flip (q.v.). 

flip (2)» s. [Flip, t>.] A smart blow, as with 
a whip ; a flick. 

flip-flap, 8., a ., & adv. 

A. As subst. : The noise of the repeated 
stroke of something broad and loose ; the 
noise made by anything flapping about. 

B. adj. : Making a flapping noise. 

C. As adv. : Witb a flapping noise. 

flip -dog, a. [Eng. flip (1), and dog.] An Iron 
used, wben heated, to warm egg-flip. 

* flipc, v.t. [Etym. doubtful ; perhaps from 

flap (Q.v.).] 

1 . To ruffle the skin. 

2. To pull off anything, as a etockicg, by 
turning it inside out. 

* fllpe, s. [Flipe, v.] A fold, a lap, tbe brim 
of a hat. 

flip'-pan-5y, s. [Eng. flippan(t); -cy.] The 
quality or state of being flippant ; pertness, 
sauciness, inconsiderate volubility. 

“ This flippaticy of language proves nothing hut the 
passiou of the lneu who have indulged themselves in 
It."— Hurd : Works, vol. v., »er. 7. 


flip' pant. a. & s. [led. fleijm = to babble, to 
prattle ; fleipr = babble, tattle.] 

A. As adjective: 

* I. Fluent, eloquent, speaking with flnency 
or ease; talkative. 

"A most flippant tongue she had.” 

Chapman : AU Fools, v. 1. 

2. Tli ought less ; carelessly or heedlessly 
pert ; petulant, incousidcrate. 

“A mean and flippant jargon which then pawed for 
wit in the green room and the tavern."— Macaulay 
But. Eng., ch. ill. 

B. As. subst.: A flippant person. 

"The flippant put himself to school." 

Tennyson : In Metnariam, clx. 

flip pant ly, adv. [Eng . flippant ; 4y.] In 
a flipp'aiit manner ; with thoughtless or heed- 
less volubility. 

flip' pant ness, $. [Eng. flipjxint ; -ne^s.] 
The quality or state of being flippant ; flip- 
pancy ; volubility of tongue. 

*flire, *flyre, v.t. [Fleer.] 

1. To gibe, to mock. 

"In come twa ftyrand fulis with a fond fair. 

TLe tuquheit, and the gukkit gowk, and yede hlddie 
giddie.” Boulate. »iL 16. 

2. To leer. 

3. To look surly. 

flip -per, s. [An attenuated form of flapper.] 

1. The broad fin of a fish ; the arm of a seal ; 
the paddle of a sea-turtle. 

2. The hand. (Slang.) 

flirt, flurt, v.t. & t. [A.S. fleard = a foolish 
thing ; flea rdian = to trifle.] 

A. Intransitive: 

* 1. To jeer ; to gibe at one ; to speak jeer- 
ingly or contemptuously. 

" Such aflurting wit and libertine as tbe other was.” 
—Xorth : Examen, 

* 2. To be perpetually running about ; to be 
unsteady, inconstant, or fickle. 

“He picka the grain that suits him best. 

Flirts here and there, and late returns to rest" 

Cowper : Death of Damon. (Trans.) 

3. To play the coquette; to coquet; to act 
as a flirt. 

B. Transitive: 

* 1. To jeer or gibe at ; to scoff, to mock. 

"T am ashamed, I am scorned, I amflurted " 

Bvaum. & Flet.: Wild Goose Chase, 11 . 1 . 

2. To throw with a quick, elastic motion 
or jerk ; to fling. 

3. To move rapidly about with short quick 
movements or jerks. 

"The flirted fan, the bridle, anil the toss." 

Cowper : Hope, 844. 

flirt, flurt, s. & a. [Flirt, v.) 

A. vis substantive : 

1. A quick elastic motion or jerk ; a sudden 
throw or cast. 

"The next motion is that of unfurling the fan, in 
which are comprehended several little flirts and vibra- 
tions.” — Addison: Spectator, No. 102. 

*2. A gibe, a jeer, a sneer; a contemptuous 
remark. 

" One flurt at him, and then I am for the voyage.” 
Beaum. A Slot. .* The Pilgrim, iii. 1. 

* 3. A low woman, a drab. 

" For why may not the mother be nought, a peevish 
drunkeu Jiurf, a waspish choleric slut, a crazed piece, 
a fool, as soon as the nurse?" — Burton: Anatomy of 
Melancholy, pt. i., $ 2. 

3. A coquette; one who flirts or coquets. 
(Rarely applied to a male.) 

" Ye belles, and ye flirts, and ye pert little things." 

Whitehead ; Song far Danelagh. 

* B. As adj. : Flirting ; coquetting ; of light 
or loose behaviour. 

flir-ta'-tlon, s. [Eng. flirt; -ation.] 

* 1. A quick elastic motion or jerk ; & flirt. 

2. Coquetry ; a desire to attract notice ; a 
playing at courtship. 

“I assisted at the birth of that most significant 
word flirtation, which dropped front tbe most beau- 
tiful mouth in the world, and which has since received 
the sanction of our moat accurate Laureate iu ore of 
hia comedies.’'— Chesterfield : The World, No. 101. 

* fllr - ta’ - tious, a. [Eng. fliri; • atious .] 
Given to flirtation ; coquettish. 

* flir-ta-tious ly, adv. [Eng. flirtatious ; 
- ly .] Towards flirtation ; cnquettishly. 

"When gay men and women are flirtatiously dir 
posed ." — Holme Lee : A War Leigh's Fortune, ii. 594. 

t flirt er, s. [Eng. flirt ; - cr .] One who flirts. 

•* It is successful only because to flirt is clever, and 
the flirt er silly .”— Saturday Ileview, June 14. 1862. 


" flirt-gill, * fllrt-gll li an, s. [Eng. flirt. 
and gill. ] A woman of light or loose beha- 
viour ; a prostitute. 

“Iain uoue of hi* flirtgllls : 1 am none of his ekikiiit. 
mates.” — Shake sp. : Borneo A Juliet. 1L 4. 

flirt Dgig, s. [Flirt, v.] A wiki or flirting 
girl ; a pert girl. 

flirt'-liig, 7 >r. par., a. <fc s. [Flirt, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & i«trticip. adj. : (Sc« 
the verb). 

C. -4s substantive : 

1. The art of jerking or moving rapidly o 
in jerks. 

2. Flirtation, coquetry. 

flirt' ing-ly, adv. [Eng. flirting ; dy.] In a 
flirting or coquettish manner; coquettishly. 

flisk, s. [Flisk, v.] A sudden spring ; a 
caper; a whim. 

flisk, v.i. & t. [A variant of Frisk (q.v.).] 

A. Intrans. : To move restlessly about. 

"That lang-luggedUimner o’ a lass is gaun flisk in g In 
and out o’ the room.” — Scott: Guy Bannering, ch. xiv. 

B. Trans. : To make restless or uneasy. 

flisk' ma h<Sy, s. [Flisk, v.] A giddy, pert 
girl. 

" That eilly fliskmahoy, Jenny ttintherout, has ta’cn 
the exies." — Scott . Antiquary, ch. xxxv. 

flisk y, a. [Eng. flisk; -y.] Giddy, fldgetty, 
whimsical 

flit, * flitte, * flutte, * flyt, flytte. v.t. 

& t. [Sw. flytta; Dan. flytte; cf. Ice!, flijta =s 
to hasten, flytja = to cause to flit, flytjask = 
to flit, remove.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To remove, to move, to pass from one 
place to another. (Often used thus in Scotland.) 

" At last it flitted Is 

Whither the soules doe fly of men that live amis." 

Spenser : F. ^., L iL 19. 

2. To pass by, to move along. 

“The clouds that flit, or slowly float away.” 

Cow per : Ketirement, 1M. 

* 3. To pass away ; to be transient. 

" How passing is tbe beauty of fleshly bodies ! more 
yhWn^than the mouable fl cures of summer."— Chaucer: 
Testament qf Love, bk. ii. 

* 4. To depart. 

" The life Aidflit away out of her nest.” 

Spenser: F. (£., II. vil. 66. 

5. To fly away ; to dart along ; to move 
ijuickly through the air. 

” Underneath the barren bnsb 
Flits by the sea-bine bird of March." 

Tennyson : In Mernoriam, xcL 

* 6. To flutter. 

" Out tbe cord 

Which fastened, by tbe foot, the flitting bird " 

Dryden : Virgd ; xFneid V. 674. 

* 7. To yield, to give way. 

" How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
Tbe flitting skyes 1” Spenser : F. Q-, U. viii. 2- 

* B. Transitive : 

1. To remove, to move, to transfer from one 
place to another. 

" Then tbo clerk flyttis tbo boke agayne to tho south 
auter uoke."— Lay Folks' Mass-Book, B. 678. 

2. To cause to remove or flit 

* flit, a. [Fleet, a.] 

1. Swift, nimble. 

" Now hke a stag, now like a fanlcon JlUfl 

Spenser: F. Q, III. xl. B, 

2. Cepable of being thrown with speed. 

" And in his hand two darts exceeding flit. 

And deadly sharp, he held.” 

Spenser : F. IL iv. % 

3. Changing, changeable. 

"Therewith a while she her flit fancy fedd." 

Spenser : F. <+., 1IL L 54. 

4. Unsubstantial, light. 

" On the rockes be fell so flit and light. 

That be tberehy received no hurt at all." 

Spenser: F. Q., III. x 67. 

flit-fold, s. A fold so constructed that it 
may be moved from one place to another. 

" If he don't incline to house his sheep iu summer, 
flaiks, flit-folds, or hurdles, may he provided for laying 
them on the sunnn er- fallow."— Maxwell: Set. Trans., 
p. 164. 

flit9li, flick, * flicche, * fliche, * flyk, 
*flykke, s. [A.S. flicce; cogn. with led 
flikki.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : A side of a pig salted and 
cured ; a side cf bacon. 

"To explain what had become of a basket, of a 
goose, of A. flitch of bacon, of a keg of cider, of a sack of 
beans, of a truss of bay.”— M oca u lay : Hut. Eng., ch. V 


boil, b<Sj^ ; pout, jdwl; cat, £ell, chorus, fhin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, esdst. ph = L 
-dan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -{ion, -§ion = zhun, -clous, -tious, -sious = shus. -bio, -die, &c. - bel, d$L 
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2. Carpentry : 

(1) One of the several associated planks 
which are fastened side by side to form a com- 
pound or built-beam. 

(2) A bolt of planks, united by the atub-ahot. 

flite, # flyto, v.i . [A.S. flltan; O. II. 'Git. 

fllzan - to contend. J To contend, to quarrel, 
to brawl, to scold. 

" Thar thou nowther/fyfr ne chytle." 

Townetey Myntorsct, p. 14. 

dite, * flit, * flyt, * flyte, s. [A.S. flit ; Dnt. 
vlijt ; Low Ger. flit ; M. II. Grr. vliz ; O. !!. 
tier, fliz ; Dan. flUL) A quarrel, contention, 
or brawling ; scolding. 

**Tha iherde Arthur that/fit of thlBscii ©orlrn." 

Layamon, )i. *>27. 

flit’-er, * flyt er, * flyt ar, a. [Eng. flyt(e); 
-cr.j One who quarrels or brawls; a quarrel- 
some person ; a brawler. 

"A bag fulle of rtytars " Tounsetey Mysteries, p. S08. 

flit -ter, * flyt' ter, v.i. A t. [A variant of 
flutter (q.V.).J 

A. Intruns. : To flutter, to fly about. 

“It fh/tteryd a) nhrtxle ’’ 

Mart « Arthur#, in //alliwell* p. S6L 

* B. Truns. : To scatter. 

M Noauer doth shw labour© to rovok® her flittered 

i.^aue.” Stanyhurst : l irytl ; xEneid, lib, p. 70, 

flit ter, s. [Flitter, v.) 

1. A fluttering about. 

2. A rag, a tatter. 

flit ter - moils c, s. [O. Eng. flitter = to 
flutter, and mouse; Ger. fledermaus ; M. II. 
Ger. vledermvs , from vhderen = to flutter.) 
A “ mouse ’* which flits about on the wing, in 
other words, a bat. [Flk kehmouse, Flinder- 
mouse.] 

Alt' tern, a. [Etyin. doubtful,) 

Tanning: A term applied to the bark of 
young oak-trees, which is more valuable than 
that of old trees. 

* flit' - ti - ness, * flit - tl - nesse, s. [Eng. 
flitty ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
flitty ; instability. 

“ That volatilen^* and flitliuesse of our memories." 
—Bp. Hopkins : Oh the Lord's Prayer. 

flit -ting, pr. par., a., & s. [Flit, r.) 

A. & B. Asjo*. par. dr particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C, As substantive : 

1. The act of removing or moving from one 
place to another, 

“To Bethteem their flitting mode."— M. S., Cotton ; 
Vespasian, A. ili. 

2. The act of fluttering. 

* 3. A departure from what is right ; a 
fault ; a sin. 

“Thou tellest my /liftings, put my tears into thy 
bottle ."— Psalm lvl, 8. ( Prayer-book .) 

4. Furniture which is being removed from 
cme house to another. (Scotch.) 

5. A term used in husbandry, to denote the 
decay or failure of seeds, which do not come 
to maturity. 

**If they are laid too deep, they cannot get up; if 
too shallow, though some of them, such as pease, will 
spring or come up ; yet in a short time they decay and 
go aw:ty. which m this country is colled flitting, and 
which seems to he no uncommon thing. Maxwell : 
Sel. Trans., p. 94. 

flit'ting-iy, adv. [Eng. flitting ; *ty.) In a 
flitting manner. 

* flit ty, * flit- tie, a. [Eng. flit ; -ty.) Un- 
stable, unsteady. 

" Busying their bralues in the mysterious toyes 
Of flit tie motion." 

More . Sony of the Soul, bk. i., ch. i., § 11. 

* flix, * flixe (1), s. [Flux.) The flux, the 
dysentery. 

•'Diseased with the hluddy flixe.' 1 — Udal : Matt. ix. 

* flix (2), s. [Allied to flax or flox (q.v.).] The 
down of animals. 

“No locks Coromandel’s, none Malacca’s tribe 
Adorn : but sleek of flix .* 

Dyer : The Fleece, l*k. i 

flix weed, 5. [O. Eng. flix=fi ux, and weed. 

So called because it was once believed that its 
seeds drunk witn wine or water from a smith’s 
forge stopped the bloody flux (dysentery).] 

Hot. : Sisymbrium Sophia, a kind of hedge 
mustard. It is a cruciferous plant with pin- 
uatilid leaveaand yellow flowers, found in waste 
places here and abroad, it Is called also Flix- 
wort (q.v.). 


fllx’-wort, 3 . [O. Eng. flix z= flux, and teorf.) 
Hot. : The same as Flix weed (q.v.). 

« flo, fla, «. [A. 8. flu.] An arrow. 

"His bow© he b©ut and art therein tsfla," 

Chaucer : C. T . 17,198. 

float, * fleote, * flot, * flote, s. [A.s. flota 
— a slop; Ircl. jUitx = a float, a raft; 8w. 
flat t a , Dan. vlut; Gw. floss.) [Float, v.] 

L Ordinary I/tnguuyr : 

1. The act of floating or swimming. 

“God togte He fl» on water hL/f-rr# imgt * 

tlenesis <f Exodus, 181. 

2. Tlic act of flowing ; flux ; flow. 

’’ There Is some disposition of bodies to rotation, 
particularly Irom Kimt to West; of which kind 'vs 
conceive the main float ami refloat of til© sea is, which 
Is by consent of the universe, as part ol the diurnal 
motion. “ — /Incurs ■ Sutural History. 

3. Any thing or body designed or con- 
structed so as to float. 

* (I) A ship. 

“ There he made n lltel cote 
To hliii ami lo hia flote” ITavelok. 737. 

4 (2) Ships rollrr-tivcly ; a fleet. 

“ Haroher king and id hLs flote.” Ixtyamon, 1. 91. 

(3) In angling, the quill or cork from which 
the bait line is suspended, and whose motion 
indicates the bite of a llsli. 

’* Casting a littlo of It Into the place where your 
float swims."— Walton : Angler. 

(4) An inflated bag or pillow to sustain 2 
person in the water. 

(5) The small piece of ivory on the surface 
of the mercury in the basin of a barometer. 

(6) The hollow, metallic hall of a self-acting 
faucet, which floats upon the water in the 
cistern or bmlcr. [Ball-cock.) 

(7) A raft, or collection of timber fastened 
together for conveyance down a river. 

* 4. A wave ; the sea. 

"They arc upon the Mediterranean float." 

Shakes p. ; Tempest, L 2. 

* 5. A quantity of earth. 

fi. A sort of dray, for the conveyance of heavy 
goods, having the body hung below the axle. 

7. A platform mounted on wheels for the 
display of tableaux, Ac., io a street parade. 

XI. Technically : 

1. Hydr. Eng. : One of the boards or paddles 
attached to the radial arms of a paddle-wheel 
or water-wheel. 

2. Mach. : A aingle-cut file, or one in which 
the teeth are parallel and unbroken by a 
second row of crossing teeth. The usual 
horizontal obliquity of the teeth relatively to 
the central line of files is 55*, but single-cut 
tiles are much less inclined, aod the teeth of 
floats are sometimes square across the face of 
the tile. 

3. Plastering : A plasterer’s trowel used in 
spreading or floating the plaster on to a wall 
or other surface. The long-float is of such a 
length as to require two men to use it. The 
hand-float is that in ordinary use. The quirk- 
float is used in finishing mouldings. An angle- 
float is shaped to fit the angle formed by the 
walls of a room. 

4. Mason. : A polishing- block used in marble- 
working ; a runner. 

5. Shoe-making : The serrated plate used by 
shoemakers for rasping off the ends of the 
pegs inside the boot or shoe. 

6. Temjcring : A contrivance for affording 
a copious stream of water to the heated steel 
surface of an object of large bulk, such as an 
anvil or die in the process of tempering. The 
rapid production of steam prevents the con- 
stant contact of cold water when the object is 
merely dipped, as a body of steam intervenes. 
Tbe dashing stream of water constantly ex- 
poses a new body of water to the hot. sur- 
face, and makes the hardening more complete. 

7. Theat. : A stage-name for the footlights, 
derived from the use of a row of oil-pans, with 
floating wicks, along the stage-front, previous 
to the invention of gas. 

* (1) On or upon the float : In motion ; not 
fixed ; on the move. 

“Our ideas being perpetually upon the float.*— 
Search : Light of Suture : vol. i., pt. iL, cli. xvi. 

float board, s. One of the hoards of an 
undershot water- wheel or of a paddle-wheel. 

float ease, s. 

Hydr. Eng. : A caisson to be attached to a 
submerged ship or other body, to float it by 


the expulsion of water and substitution of air 
in the case. 

float-copper, s. 

Men. : Fine scales of metallic copper (espe- 
cially produced by abrasion in stamping), which 
do not readily settle in water. 

float-gold, «. 

Min. : Gold, so finely crushed, that It re- 
mains in suspension in the water, and hence is 
liable to he lost in the ordinary atamp-mill 

process. 

’Tnm|if!« tin- float-gold and other firiety divided 
gold to ruler into n cieatod vortex of water."— Daily 
Telegraph, Kept. IS, 1 * 02 . 

float grass, s. (Flotk-gkass.) 

float ore, #. 

Min. : Water-worn particles of ore; frag- 
ments of vein -material found on the surface 
. away from the vein outcrop. 

float stone, «. 

Min.: A variety of opal. It is of spongy 
texture, and it is in consequence so light that 
it floats on water. 

float-valve, s. A valve actuated by a 
float so as to open or close the port, according 
to the level of the liquid in the chamber where 
the float ia placed. It is the equivalent of a 
Ball-cock (q.v.). 

float, flote, * flotie, v.i. & t. [A.S. Jlotian ; 
Dut. vlotU n ; O. II. Ger. floszan ; lcel flota.) 
[Float, «.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To swim on the surface of a liquid; to 
rest upon the surface without sinking. 

“ Wm graceful, when it pleaded him. smooth and »tlll 
As the uiute swan that floats down the stream." 

Wordsworth . Excursion, bk- vL 

* 2. To swim in a liquid. 

3. To move or glide without apparent effort, 
as if buoyed up in a fluid. 

4. To pass or flow over, as a liquid. 

"The river AUx, sprintrlnis out ol Pyreneus, run- 
neth through the lake Kiibrensis. aaiAfloteth over it."— 
P. Holland : Plmte, bk. iii., ch. iv. 

5. To remain suspended. 

“The sound still floated near." 

Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, L U. 

* 6. To pass away ; to be transieot. 

•• Floating visions make not deep impressions enough 
to leave m the mind clear, lasting ideas."— Locke. 

B. Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(I) To cause to float or swim upon the sur- 
face of a fluid. 

* (2) To flood; to inundate ; to cover with 
water. 

"Venice looks. At a distance, like a great town hall 
floalcd\>y a deluge ." — Artdison : On Italy. 

2. Fig. : To start, to set in action ; to bring 
out : as, To float a company. 

II. Plastering: To spread the plaster on to 
with a float. 

float-age (age as lg), s. [Eng. float; -aye.] 
Anything which floats upon the surface of 
water. 

float -ant, a. [Flotant.) 
floa-ta -tion, $. [Flotation ] 

float’-cd, pa. par. & a. [Float, v.) 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb> 

B. As adjective : 

1. Literally: 

(1) Set afloat ; caused to float on a fluid. 

* (2) Inuudated, flooded, covered with water. 

2. Fig. : Started, set in action ; brought 
out : as, A company is floated , 

float -er, s. [Eog. float ; -er.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : One who or that which floats. 

2. Fig. : One who floats or starts a busioesa 
or company. 

3. .liner. Polit.: A a irregular or purchasable 
voler; one who votes fraudulently outside of 
hia owo district. 

II, Hydr . Eng. : A registering float oq a 
graduated stick, to indicate a level attained 
between periods of observation. 
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•float' cr y, * flot-cr-y» a. (Float, t\] 
Floating, flowing. 

" With flotcry herd, and ru^y a*hy Lores.'* 

Chaucer : C. T., 2,885. 

float'-rag, pr. par., a., As. [Float, p.) 

A, As pr. par. ; (See the verb). 

B, As adjective : 

X Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : Lying or resting suspended on the 
surface of water or other liquid. 

41 But (rr«at masses of floating ice ini|iede<l the pro- 
ITress of the skifil" — Macaulay : Hist. Eng , ch. xvu. 

2. Fig.: In circulation; circulating; not 

fixed or invested ; free to be invested or 
utilized aa occasion requires. » 

4 * Trade was at an end. Floating capital bad been 
'withdrawn in great masses from the island."— J/<t- 
caulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xii. 

II. Technically ; 

1. Comp. Anat. : Free, disconnected: os, 
the floating ribs in some fishes. 

2. Plaster. : Employed in or intended for 
floating: as, floating screeds. 

3. Bot. : [Floating-leaf, Floating -boot]. 

C, As substantive : 

1. Ordinary language : 

1. Lit. : The act or state of a person or thing 
lying or resting ou the surface of water or 
Other liquid. 

" Wheu the sea wm cal to, all boats alike 
Showed mastership in floating." 

Xhakctp. : Coriolanus, Ip. I. 

£. Figuratively : 

<1) The act of starting or bringing into 
action : as, thejtoafifu? of a company. 

< 2) A thin layer or stratum. 

“I first lay upon the hars small wood or whins, then 
« floating of small coala."— Maxwell : Select Trans., , 
p. 185. 

XL Technically: 

1. Agric. : The floating or irrigating of 
meadow- lan da. 

2. Plastering : 

(1) The second coat of three-coat plastering. 

(2) The spreading of stucco or plaster on 
the surface of walls. 

3. IPeav. : A term applied to a thread which 
spans a considerable number of threads with- 
out intersection. This is an incident to twill- 
ing. [Twill.] Diapers, for instance, are 
five-leaf twills ; that is, every warp floats 
under four threads of woof, and is raised and 
interwoven with the fifth. Also called Flush- 
ing (q.v.). 

floating-anchor, s. 

Naut. : A frame of spars and sails dragging 
overboard, to lessen the drift of a ship to lee- 
ward iu a gale. [Drao- anchor.] 

floating -battery, s. A vessel strength- 
ened so as to be shot-proof, or as nearly so as 
possible, and intended for operating in com- 
paratively smooth water, for defending har- 
bours or attaekiug fortifications. 

floating -body, $. A body which floats 
ou or m a liquid. To place such a body in 
equilibrium it is needful, first, that it dis- 
place a volume of liquid whose weight is equal 
to that of the body, and secoud, that the 
centre of the floating-body must be in the 
same vertical bue with that of the fluid dis- 
placed. 

floating-breakwater, s. 

Hydr. Eng. : A contrivance consistiug of a 
aeries of square frames of timber, connected 
by mooring chains or cables, attached to 
anchors or blocks of marble, in such a manner 
as to form a basin, within which vessels riding 
at anchor may be protected from the violence 
of the waves. A floating-harbour (q.v.). 

floating-bridge, $. 

1. A bridge composed of rafts or timber, 
with a plank floor, restiug wholly upon the 
water. 

2. A form of feny-boat which is guided and 
impelled by chains which are anchored on 
each side of the river, and pass over wheels 
on the sides of the vessel, the wheels being 
driveu by steam-power. Lifting platforms at 
each end admit vehicles. 

3. The floating- bridge for canals rests on a 
caisson or pontoon, and is opened and closed 
by chains and windlasses. When it is open, 
it lies in a recess in the side of the canal made 
to receive it. The pontoon is made of sheet- 


iron, and is designed to act as a girder when 
the bridge is closed. 

4. A kind of double bridge, the upper pro- 
jecting beyond the lower, and capable of boiii g 
moved forward by pulleys. It is used to 
enable troops to pass over narrow moats in 
attacking the outworks of a fort, Ac. 

floating - dough, s. A barge with 
scrapers attached, winch is driven by the tide 
or current, to rake up the silt and sand over 
which it passes, so that the sediment may he 
removed by the current. 

floating collimator, floating inter- 
sector, s. 

Naut. : An instrument used instead of a 
level or plumb-line iu making astronomical 
observations at sea. 

floating dam, s. 

Hydr. Eng . ; A caisson used as a gate for a 
dry-dock. 

floating derrick, s. A derrick adapted 
for river and harbour use, in raising sunken 
vessels, moving stone for harbour improve- 
ments, Ac. [DcnnicK.] 

floating-dock, s. An iron vessel of a 
rectangular shape, with a rounded bow and a 
strong caisson gate at the stern. The vessel 
has a double skill, with a Luge intervening 
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space. Into the inner basin a ship is floated 
while the dock is partially submerged ; the 
caissou being closed, the water in the dock 
and in the space intervening between the 
two skins is pumped out, so that the interior 
may be dry, to allow work on the vessel, and 
the jacket may have sufficient flotative power 
to carry its load. 

floating -harbor, s. 

Hydr. Eng. : A breakwater of cages or booms, 
anchored aud fastened together, and used as a 
protection to ships lying atauebor to leeward. 

floating island, floating-islet, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : An island formed in a lake 
or inland water, aud consisting of masses of 
roots, reeds, Ac., interlacing and holding 
together earth, mud, Ac. Such islands are at 
times of a considerable size. 

" Many sandbanks also strew the waters ctf the Pool, 
and floating-islets are often seen, masses of reeds, 
papyrus, and aquatic vegetation, which have become 
so solidly knit together that a man may stnud on 
them . " — Daily Telegraph, Aug. 23, 1S83. 

2. Cook. ; A dish composed of milk, white 
wine, sugar, and eggs, with raspberry or straw- 
berry marmalade. 

floating-leaves, s. pi. 

Bot. : Leaves which rest on the surface of 
the water, like those of Trapa. 

floating-light, s. 

1. A light exhibited at the mast-head of a 
vessel moored ou a spit or shoal where no 
adequate foundation exists for a permanent 
structure. A light-sliip. 

2. A life-preserving buoy, with a light to 
attract the man overboard, and to direct the 
crew of a boat coming to liis rescue. 

floating-meadows, 5. pi. Flat meadow 
land, which can be flooded from an adjoining 
river or other source. 

floating -pier, s. A pier supported by 
the water, so as to rise and fall with the tide. 

floating-plate, s. 

Stcreotyp. : A flat cast-iron plate placed at 


the bottom of a square cast-iron tray in which 
a stereotype is east. The plaster mould Is 
laid, face duwfi, on the float mg-platc, and the 
two aro placed in the heated dipping-pan, the 
cover of which is screwed on. The dipping- 
pan is plunged in an iron pot containing the 
molten alloy, which runs in at the gates and 
floats the plate and mould ; the latter has 
notches at its edges, which allow the metal to 
penetrate between it and the plate. The result 
is a casting with a flat back, and a face with 
cameo impression resembling the original 
type. 

floating ribs, s. pi. 

Anat. : The last two pairs of asternal ribs. 
They are so called because, unlike the other 
three pairs, they have not the cartilage at- 
tached along its superior border to tliat of the 
rib above it. (Obtain.) 

floating-root, s. 

Bot. : One which germinates while lying ou 
the ground at first, ascends, and remains tn 
that direction. {Thome, Ac.) 

floating-safe, $. A buoy-shaped recep- 
tacle for papers, letters, aud valuables, to be 
cast overboard iu case of foundering or wreck. 

floating screed, s. 

Plaster. : A strip of plastering first laid on to 
serve as a guide for the thickness of the coat. 

fldat-irig-ly, adv. [Eng. floating; dy. La 
a floating mauner; by means of flouting. 

floats, s. pi [Float, 11 . 3.] 

float stone, s. [Eng.yloaf, and s/oae.] 

Bricklaying : A rubber used by bricklayers 
for smoothing compass-bricks for curved work, 
such as the cylindrical backs and spherical 
heads of niches. It takes out the axe-marks 
acquired in roughly dressing to shape. 

•float' y, * floty, a. [Eng. float; -y.] 

1. Buoyant ; capable of floating or swimming 
on the surface. 

*’ The hindrance to stay well la the extreme length 
of a ship, especially if she be floaty, aud want sharp- 
ness of way forwards."— Raleigh. 

2. Waving. 

"The fyrre I folyed those floty wulez.'* 

£. Eng. Allit. Poems ; Pearl, 125. 

floe-91, s. [Floccus.] 

floc-^il-la'-tion, s. [Lat. floccus (q.v.), and 
Eug., Ac. snfl. -ation. ] 

Pathol. : A tendency in a patient under the 
influence of delirium to pick the bedclothes. 
This is often seen towards the termination of 
gastric and other fevers, aud is in all cases a 
very unfavourable symptom. 

* floe- 5 i-nau'- 9 i-aX « [Lat. flocci = of 
little value, and nauci = of trifling account.] 
Of little or no account. 

” So they arrive at what has been. called floccinaucial 
nihilifitiflcation ."— Mortimer Collins Thoughts m my 
(tar den, li. 274. 

* floe -51-nail '-51-ty, S. [FLOCCINAUCrAE.] 

Anything worthless or of little account. 

** Me did not suppose that trifles and floccinaudHes 
were predestined."— Southey: Doctor, ch. clxxx. 

* floc'-^i-pentL, v.t. [Lat. flocci — (lit.) the 
price of a lock of wool, lienee, of no value, and 
p:ndo = to weigh, to consider.] To think of 
uo value ; to despise. 

" By reason whereof he»h<<ulde be flocci pended aud 
had m contempt® and disdeygne of the Scottish 
people."— Hall : Henry IT }. (au 11). 

floe-cd se, a. [Lat. flo ccosus = full of flocks 
of wool.] 

Bot : Covered with deuse hairs, which fall 
away iu little tufts ; flocky, as Ferbascum floe- 
cosum and pulverulentum. ( Lindley .) 

" Forming a dense fleccoso whitish-pink mass."— 
— Gardener? Chronicle, No. 41L p. 62L 

floc-co se-ly, adv. [En g. floccosdy ; dy.] Lo 
a floccos** •‘p-uiner. 

floccosely-tomentose, 

Bot. : In little tufts. {Paxton.) 

floc'-cu-lar, a. (Lat. flocculus ). and Eng., 
Ac. sutf. -hr.] 

Anat. : Of or belonging to the flocculus (q. v.). 

Floccular process: 

Anat. : The same as Flocculus (q.v.). 
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floe cu-len^e, s. (Mod. Lat. floceul(u$), and 
Eng. adj. sutT. -encc.] 

Bat., <£c. : The state of being flocculent, nd- 
hpsion in small flakes ; woolliuess. 

floe' cu-lent, a. [Mod. Lat. floccul(ua) % and 
Eng. Arc. *sufT. -ent. } 

Bol„ tfc. : Adhering in small flakes, woolly. 

fldc' Cu-lUS, s. [Dimin. of Lat. fioccu$(t\.\ ).] 
Anat. :The sub-peduncular lobe on the under 
surface of the cerebellum. 

floe cits (pi. floc'-^l), 5. [Lat. = a lock or 
flock of wool.] 

1. Zool. : A long tuft of hair terminating the 
tail in some mammals. 

2. Botany (PI.) : 

(1) Woolly filaments found mixed with 
aporules in tha inside of many Gasteromyee- 
tous Fungals. (Lindlry.) 

(2) The external filaments of Bysaaceae. 
(Lindley.) 

flock (1), * floo, * flocc, * flok, flokke, 

S. (A.S. flocc; cogn. with Icel. fiokkr ; Dan. 
Jlok ; Sw .flock; Eng. folk.] 

* 1. A part, a division, a company. 

4 * Hys men lie delys In two oflakkes." 

Hichard Caur de Lion, 3,813. 

2. A company or collection of animals; now 
restricted to sheep and birds. 

"Like a /lock of wild geese."— Shnketp. : 1 II *n. IW, 

U. 4. 

3. A crowd, a large body. 

"The heathen that had fled out of Judea come to 
N lean or by flocks."— Z Maccabees xiv. 14. 

4. The congregation or members of a Chris* 
tian church ; considered in relation to the 
pastor or minister in charge of them. 

flock-rake, * flock ralk, 5. A range 
of pasture for a flock of sheep. 

" Subdivisions into very large pastures, provincial!? 
termed flock-rakes — are chiefly wanted."— Agr. Sure, 
hrruicks., p. » 79. 

flock -master, s. A aheep-farmer ; the 
owner or overseer of a flock. 

flock-wise, adv. Like a flock of sheep. 

" Fink- wise swept and wheeled about him." 

Longfellow : Hiawatha, xvl. 

lock (2), * flokk, t. k a. [0. Fr. floe, from 
Lat. floccus = a lock of wool; O. II. Ger. 
floccha; M. H. Ger. vlockr ; But. vlok ; Icel. 
jiok i ; Sw .flocka; Dan . flokke ; Ital.yioceo.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. A lock of wool or hair. 

" Flokkys of Willie or other lyke. Floccus’— Prompt. 
Pare. 

2. Wool-dnst used in coating certaio por- 
tions of the patterns in wall-papers. The 
wool is the short refuse of the factory, much 
of it being derived from the cloth-shearing 
mnehine. It is scoured, dyed, dried, and 
ground, sifted into grades, and dusted over 
the varnished surface of the paper. 

3. A fibrous material for stuffing upholstery, 
mattresses, die. It is made by reducing to a 
degree of fioeuess, by machinery, coarse 
woollen cloths, rags, tags, old atockings, Ac. 

B, As adj . ; Made of or composed of flock ; 
filled with flocks or locks of wool, pieces of 
cloth cut up fine, kc. 

" From our flock bed. our garrat, and front we." 

King: Soldier'* Wedding. 

flock-cutter, 3. A machine for cutting 
fibre to a very short staple, called flock. 

flock-duster, s. An apparatus for re- 
moving dust from flock. 

flock-opencr, s. A machine with pickers 
or stiff brushes for tearing apart the bunches of 
flock, so as to make a light, loose fibre which 
shall feed regularly to the cloth or paper to 
whose varnished surface it is to be attached. 

flock-paper, a. Wall-paper on which 
pulverized wool is attached by size. 

* flock -powder, 5. A kind of powder 
formerly put on cloth. 

flock, * flocke, v.i. & t. [Flock ( 1 ), 3.] 

A. Intrans, : To gather together in crowds ; 
to collect to one place. 

" Amongst them that flocked about him.'*— Brende : 
Quintus Curtius, to. 260. 

* B. Trans. : To crowd around. 

" We do him loute and flocke.* 

Udat : Roister Pouter, lit 3. 
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* flocked, * flok kit, a. [En<* jlock (2 ) ; ~ed.] 
Having the nap raised, or thickened. 

* flock cr, a. [Eng. Jlock, v., -«*.] One of a 
number who tluck or crowd to a place. 

" The earth was overlaid 
W \tb flockers to them." 

Chapman : Homer ; Iliad II. 71. 

flock -ing, a. [Eng. flock ( 2), s. ; -ing.) Em- 
ployed or intended for use with flock. 

flocking machine, a. A machine for 
distributing Hock on a prepared surface of 
cloth or paper. 

* flock less, a. [Eng. flock ; -fc*s.] Without 
a flock. 

** You must remove the flockless pantor*. "—A*. Smith : 
Letters, 1843. 

* flock ling, s. [Eng. flock (1), b., and dimin. 
sull*. diny.\ A little member of a flock, a 
young sheep, a lamb, 

* flock ly, adv. [Eng. flock (I), s. ; - ly .] In 
flocks or crowds. 

* flock - mel, * floe meek * flok mcle, 
* flok -mel, flock -melc, adv. [A.S. 
flocmcelum.] In flocks or herds. 

“ Flokmel on a day t© him they went" 

Chaucer : V. T., 7,WZ 

* flock -y, a . [Eng. flock (2), a. ; -y.\ 

1. Ord, Lang. : Full of flocks or locks of 
woolly matter ; floceose. 

2. Bot. : The same as Floccose (q.v.). 

fldo, s. fDan. (iisyflage = an ice-floe ; Sw. flaga 
— a. flake ; cogn. with Eng. flake (q.v.).] 

Xaut. : A large sheet of ice flontiug in the 
ocean, detached from the Polar Sea. 

floetz, t fletz, flotz, a. [Ger. flotz — a layer 
or stratum.] 

Geol. : In flat, horizontal beds. 

* floetz rocks, s. pi, 

Geol. : A name applied by Werner and his 
followers to the secondary rocks of Germany, 
because they were supposed to occur most 
frequently in flat, horizontal beds. As tha 
experience of the Wernerians increased, they 
discovered that this was a mere local pheno- 
menon, and called the floetz rocka secondary. 

flog, v.t. [Prob. an abbreviation from Lat. 
flagello = to whip.] 

1. To whip, to lash, to thrash ; to chastise 
with a whip. 

“ How he was flogged or had the Inck to escape." 

Cowper : Tirocinium, 329. 

* 2. To beat, to surpass, to excel. 

flog*-ger, s. [Eng. flog ; -cr.] One who flogs. 

flog'-gihg, pr. 2>ar., a., & 3. [Floo, v .] 

A. & B. As pr. par. d‘ particip. adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of thrashing or beat- 
ing with a whip or lash ; the state of being 
flogged ; a whipping, 

“ Merciless flogging soon became an ordinary punish- 
meot for political misdemeanours of no very aggra- 
vated kind ."— Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. Iv. 

flogging-chisel, s. A chippie g-chisel of 
large size, used in chipping off certain por- 
tions of a casting. 

flogging hammer, s. A hammer used 
by machinists, &c., intermediate in size be- 
tween the sledge and hand hammer. 

* flog-mils-ter, 3. [Eng. flog, and master .] 
One given to flogging ; a flogger. 

" Th« Bridewell flogmaster to a night- walking ttnim- 
pet." — T. Brown: H'orto, ii. 205. 

*flok-mcl, adv. [Flockmel.1 

*floke, 3. [Fliike, s .] 

Gone, j. pi. [Flo.] Arrows. 

* flong, pret. if pa. par. of v. [Flino.] 

flood, * flod. flode, floud, *flud, "flude, 

s. [A.S. fldd ; cogn. with Dut. vloed ; Icel. 
flod; Sw. k Dan. flod ; Goth, flodus ; Ger. 
fiuth; Eng. flow; O. H. Ger. fluot.) 

I. Ordinary Lan guage : 

1. Literally: 

(1) A great or exceeding flow of water ; an 
inundation ; a body of water rising and flood- 
ing land not usually covered with water. 

" Neither shall there any more he a flood to destroy 
the earth ."— Urnetit ix. il 


(2) Specifically, In the aaine aense as If. 1. 

"Noah lived after the flood three hundred and flttv 
year*."— UenerU lx. 28. 

(3) The flowing of the tide, as opposed to 
the ebb. 


" So that the tyrne com of the ace floode ." 

Robert of Gloucester, y >21, 

* (4) The stream ; the course or flow of 
water. 

** Whoso roweth ayein the flod 
Off »orwe he shaidrinke/ 

Political Bongs, p. 1M. 

* (6) Tlic oceau ; any large body of water. 


“Schlp Bete* on the /lode." 

_ „ Metrical Homilies, p. lit. 

2, Figuratively : 


(1) A great flow or stream of any fluid ot 
substance resembling a fluid. 

** A flood of tears, that flowed apace 
Ujion the happy creature'e face." 
Wordsworth : White Doe of By 1st one, rlL 

(2) A great or exceeding quantity of any^ 
thing; an overflowing; an abundance. 


"This great flood cf visitors. ** 

Shakesp : Timon of Athens, L L 

(3) The menstrual discharge. 

IL Technically ; 

1. Scrip. : [Deluqe]. 


2. Geol. : Floods may rise from a heavy 
rainfall on low-lying land, from the overflow 
of rivers, from the bursting of lakes, tha 
barrier of which has been removed by earth- 
quake or other action, from the melting of a 
glacier which has hitherto acted as a barriei 
to the accumulated ice-waters of a mountain 
tarn, from an earthquake wave rolling in on 
the ahore, or from a cyclone driving the water 
of the oceau inland. 


3. Pathol. : [Flooding, C. 2]. 


flood-anchor, «. 

Naut. : The anchor by which a ship ridea 
daring the flood tide. 


flood- heat, a. Washed or beaten by tha 
waves. 

‘•Let me be slandered, while my Are she hide* 

"N That Paphos and flood-beat Cythera guides." 

Marlowe .- Ovid; Elegies il 17, 

flood-fence, s, 

1. A fence anchored to prevent its being 
upset, floated off, or carried away during tima 
of high water. 

2. One which is laid over by the force of the 
current, and is prevented by its mooring* 
from being carried away. 


flood-flanking, s. 

Hydraul. Engin. : A mode of embanking 
with stiff moist clay, which is dug in spits, 
wheeled to the spot, and then each spit, sepa- 
rately being taken on a pitchfork, is dashed 
into its place so as to unite with the spit last 
thrown. The crevices which appear after the 
contraction of the clay in drying are filled by 
sludging. 


flood mark, s. A mark or line showing 
the height to which the tide rises ; high water 
mark. 


flood- tide, s. The riaing-tide ; the flood. 

flood, v.t. [Flood, s.] 

1. Lit. : To overflow, to inundate ; to cover 
with water; to deluge. 

" When the rains were heavy, and the Parret and 
Its tributary streams rose above their banks, this 
tract was often rtooded."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To deluge ; to cover completely. 

** Pres* the sad kiss, fond mother ! vainly fears 
Th y flooded cheek to wet them with its tears. “ 

Wordsworth ; Evening U'afk. 

(2) To surround as with a fluid; to pour 
round. 

"As thou aittest In the moonlight there. 

Its glory flooding thy golden hair." 

Longfellow : Golden Legend, Iv 

flood'-er, 3. [Eng. flood ; *er.] One who flood* 
or irrigates. 

flood -gate, * floud-gate, j. (Eng. flood % 

and gate.] 

L Literally : 

1. A tide-gate or slnice. 

“ Fierce as * floodgate bursting In the night" 
Wordsworth ; Ode for a General Thanksgiving. 

2. A gate or sluice-door in a water-way, ar- 
ranged to open when the water attains a heigh* 
above a given level, and so allow it to escape 
freely, to prevent injury by flood. 

3. A gate which lies down wheu the stream 


&te, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cuh, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. », ce = e: ey = a. qu = kw. 
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'oecomes deep and powerful, so as to avoid 
being carried off. 

II. Fig. : Anything which acts as a restraint 
or obstruction. 

" Forced the floodgate! of licentious mirth.'* 

Cowper: Converiation, 264. 

flood -ing, pr. par., a., A s. [Flood, v .] 

A. A B. As pr. par, d particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ord . l/xng. : The act of inundating or 
covering with water ; the state of being flooded ; 
a flood. 

2. Med. : A morbid discharge of blood from 
the uterue. 

* flood-lcss, * flood les, a. [Eng. flood ; 
•less.] Arid, dry. 

" A frultles, floodle!, yen, n laudles liuid." 

,Sylve*f<tr .' Lawn. 1,187. 

Hook, s . [Fluke, s.) 

flo 6 k -an, flook'-irig, * fluc-an, s. [Etym. 
doubtful.] 

Mining: An interruption or shifting of a 
vein or lode by a cleft or Assure ; a cross- 
course or transverse vein of day. 

” A Urge cross-lode, by which, and by other cross- 
courses and Jlookan * , which Intersect them in their 
farther progress, they are repeatedly heaved."— Tram. 
Philosophical Society, xcl., 1J>». 

flook-y, a. [Fluky,] 


■floon, s.pl. [Flo.] 


floor, * flor, • flore, * floure, s. [A.s. fl6r : 
cogn. with Dut. vloer ; Ger. flur; Ir. A Gael. 
lar; Wei. blawr ; Brit, leur ; O. H. Ger. fluor ; 
I cel. flor.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as II. 1 . 

‘•The flor? was swopen clene.** rrijrram, ii. 98. 

2. A platform of boards or planks laid on 
timbers, as in a bridge ; a platform. 

3. A story io a building ; a suits of rooms 
on a level, as, the first or second floor of a 
house. 


*' Mr. Boh Sawyer emhelllshed one side of the fir® 
In his first floor front .”— Vickent : Pickicick, xxxii. 

4 . The part of the bouse assigned to mem- 
bers of a legislative assembly. 

*5. The grouod. 


“Or bin dead cone should fall upon the 


n ju jail upon me jwrr, 

Sp&nter: F, 0.. II. xi. 87. 


II. Technically: 

1. Build.: The surface on which a person 
walks in a room or house. It may be of ma- 
sonry, bricke, tiles, concrete, earth, boards. 
The term usually refers to boards laid close 
together, and nailed to timbers which are 
termed joists. A single-floor is one iu which 
the joists pase from side to side of the house, 
resting upon wall-plates and sustaining the 
floor above, and the ceiling of the room below, 
A double-floor is one in which the primary 
timbers are binders which rest upon the wall- 
plates, and support the floor orjbridging-joists 
and the ceiling-joists. A framed floor has 
an additional member, which assumes the 
primary position. The girder rests on the 
wall-plates and supports the binding-joists, 
whose ends rest thereupon. The binding- 
joists support the bridging or floor-joists and 
the ceiliug-joists, as before described. 

2. Geol. d Archoeol. : The part of a cavern 
corresponding in situation to the floor of a 
house. Here frequently there is now cave 
eartb, covered, and therefore hermetically 
sealed for the purpose of the investigator, by 
stalagmite, which has been formed by drop- 
pings from the stalactites banging from the 
roof. 


3. Nant. : The bottom part of the hold on 
each side of the keelson. The flat portion of 
a vessel's bold. 


4. Hydr. Eng. : The inner piece of the two 
which together form the bucket of an overshot 
water-wheel. 

5. Min. : The bottom of a coal-seam ; the 
underlay upon which the coal, lead, or iron 
ore rests. 


•[I To take the floor : 

(1) To rise to address a public meeting. 

(2) To stand up to dance. (Irish.) 

To get in on the ground floor .* To enter a 
scheme at its iuception ; hence to be admitted 
to an iutereat in that scheme on specially 
advantageous terms. ( U. S. Commercial Slang.) 


floor cloth, v.t. To cover a aurfaee with 
floor-cloth. 

" It wm floor-elothtd *11 over. "••-Dick cm : Martin 
ChuzUewit, ch. lx. 

floor cloth, s. 

]. A heavy painted fahric for covering floors. 
The canvas or backing of a floor-cloth is a 
strong textile fabric of hemp or flax, known 
as burlaps. It is woven of a width of from 
four to eight yards. The pieces of convenient 
size are stretched in a vertic al frame, and size 
is applied by workmen who stand on ranges 
of scaffolding in front of the canvas. 

2. An artificial fabric painted, varnished, or 
saturated with a waterproof material. The 
kinds are numerous. 

floor-guide, s. 

Ship-build. : A narrow flexible piece of timber 
placed between the floor-riband and the keel. 

floor head, s. 

Ship-build. : The upper extremity of a floor- 
timber. 

floor hollow, $. 

Shty-build. : An elliptical mould for the 
hollow of the floor-timbers and lower futtocks. 

floor-plan, s. 

1. Arch. : A horizontal section, showing the 
thickness of the walls and partitions, the ar 
rangement of the passages, apartments, and 
openings at the level of tbs principal or re- 
ceiving floor of the house. 

2. Ship-build. : A longitudinal section, show- 
ing the ship as divided at a water or rib-band 
line. 

floor riband, s. 

Ship-build. : A ribaud which goes round s 
ship a little below the floor-heads to support 
the floors. 

floor-timber, s. 

Shipbuild. : The lower section of a rib 
secured between the keel and keelson, ths flat 
timbers crossing the keel forming the floor of 
the hold. The timbers in continuation of the 
rib are called first, second, third, Ac. ; fut- 
tocke. 

floor-walker, $. A person employed 
in a large retail establishment to give informa- 
tion to customers and watch them as well as 
the employees, Ac. ; also called shop-walker. 

floor, v.t. [Floor, v.] 

L Lit. : To cover or furnish with a floor ; to 
lay down a floor in. 

" Hewn stoneC and timber for couplings Mid to floor 
this houses."— 2 Chronicle* xxxlv. II. 

II. Figuratively (Colloquial) : 

1 . To knock down to the ground : as, To 
floor a man. 

2. To beat in argument, discussion, or ques- 
tioning ; to put to silence. 

3. To finish, to get through, to make an 
end of. 

4. To defeat. 

" Tbo odds wers, nevertheless, floored from an unex- 
pected quarter .” — Unity Telegraph. Nov. 16, 1882. 

0. To bring forward in argument, to table. 
" I know not what yon mean, or whom your proposal, 

in ite genuine sense, strikes against ; save that you 
floor it. to fall on some whom you mind to hit right or 
wrong. —Jf Ward : Contending!, p. 177. 

floor -er, s. [Eng. floor, v ; -er.] A knock- 
down blow ; a thorough defeat. 

“It is a downright floorer to the Crown.’*— SuWon ; 
Trial of W. Humphrey! (1839), p. 297. 

flodr'-ing, pr. par., a., A s. [Floor, v.] 

A. A'B, As pr. par. d particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of laying down a floor in a house, 
Ac. 

2. Materials for floors. 

** The flooring is a kind of red plaster made of brick, 
pound to powder, aud afterwards worked into mor- 
tar." — Addison, 

3. A floor, s platform, a pavement. 

** Mosalque is a kind of painting in small pehbles, 
cockles, and shells of sundry colours— hut of most use 
In pavements and flooring!."— Wotton : fiemaim, p. 63. 

flooring clamp, s. An implement for 
closing up the joints of flooring-boards. 

flooring-machine, s A machine which 
carries on simultaneously the sawing, planing, 


and tonguing flooring boards. This is don* 
by a scries of saws, planes, and revolving 
chisels. 

floor' -less, a. [Eng. floor ; -less.) Destitute 
of or without a floor. 


flop, v.t. A i. [A variant of flap (q.v.) /) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To strike or flap frequently ; as, To fUrp 
the wings. 

2. To let down suddenly ; to cause to fall 
with a noise. 

** She had flopped her hat over her eye* Fielding . 
Joieph Andrew!, bk. lv., ch. v. 

B» Intransitive: 

1. To strike or flap about ; to make a note© 
as the flapping of wiugs. 

" A blackbird was frighted almost to death with a 
huge flopping kite that *li» uw over her head."— 
D'Etlrange Fable!. 

2. To drop suddenly on one's knees ; to 
plump down. 

** Flopiiing herself down, and prsying that the bread- 
ami butter may be snatched out of the mouth of her 
only child .” — fiiekem Tate of Two Citiet, bk. ti., ch. L 
* 3. To rise up suddenly. 

4. To suddenly change one’s opinions ur 
political affiliations. (Colloq.) 

flop damper, s. A stove or furnace 
damper which rests by its weight in open or 
shut position. 

flop, s. [Flop, v.] The noise of a soft body 
falling suddenly to the ground : as. It fell with 
a flop. 

flop' per, $. A political turncoat. (Humorout.) 

•flop py, a. [Eng. flop ; -j/.] Having a 
tendency to flop about : as, a floppy hat. 

** In those days even fashionable caps were Urge and 
floppy,"— O. Eliot . A mo* Barton, ch. xL 

*flor(l), s. [Floor, s.] 


•flor (2), s. [Flowers,] 


Flor -a, flor'-a, s. [Lat. Flora. (Def. II. f 

I. Ord. iMiig. : In the same sense as II, 2. 

** Another Flora there, of bolder hues, 

Aud richer sweets, heyond our garden's pride." 

Thornton : Summer, 684, <9*. 

II, Technically: 

1. Class. Myth. (Of the form Flora) : The 
Homan goddess of flowers and gardens. She 
bad especially to- 
do with vines, 
olives, all kinds 
of fruit trees, and 
honey-bearing 
plants. Her tem- 
ple was situated 
in the vicinity of 
the Circus Maxi- 
mus, and her wor- 
ship, which is said 
to have been intro- 
duced by Numa, 
was one of the 
oldest manifesta- 
tions of Roman 1 
religious feeling. X 
Games were insti- J 
tuted in her hon- 1 
or about b.c. 238, 
but were soon 

discontinued. They were restored io b.c. 173. 

2. Bot.(Of either form): The whole vegeta- 
tion of a country or geographical period, as 
ths American Flora, mean iug all the wild plants 
now occurring in America the Eocene Flora 
signifying all the plants found fossil in the 
Eocene. It corresponds to the zoological 
term Fauna (q.v.). 

3. Astron. (Of the form Flora) : An asteroid, 
the eighth found. It was discovered by Hind 
on Oct. 18, 1847. 

flor -al, a. [Lat. fl oralis, from Floras Fr. 
floral.] 

1. Of or pertaining to Flora. 

2. Pertaining to flowers. 



floral-clock, s. 

Bot. : A clock in which the time — which, of 
course, is not very precisely indicated — is 
shown by the opening and closing of par- 
ticular flowers. Those of the Goatsbeard 
(Tragopogon prate nse) open from three to five 
a.M. ; of the Chicory (Cichorium Intybus), from 
four to five ; of the Dandelion (Taroracum 
oflicinale, formerly Leontodon Taraxacum), from 


boil, poiit, cat, 9 CII, chorus, £hm bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, ^Cenophon, exist, ph = C 

-Qian, -tian = shan. -tlon, -sion = shun; -tion, -$ion = zhun. -tious, -slous, -clous - shus, -ble, -die, Ac. - beL doL 
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five to aix ; of the Lettuce (Laduca sntiva), 
after seven ; of the Pimpernel ( Anagallis 
arvends ), niter eight ; of Calendula ari'ennis, 
from nine to ten ; of Ilnnerocallis /lawn, from 
ten to eleven ; ami of the Tiger lily (TigrUlia 
from eleven to twelve. The (lowers 
of Jlierucium murorum, close after two i\M. ; 
and those of Anagallis arvensis , after three. 

floral diagram, «. 

Hot.: The representation of the cross-section 
of a flower. 

floral envelopes, s. v l- 

Hot. : The parts which envelope or surround 
the stamens and pistils for the protection of 
these reproductive organs. They consist 
generally of calyx nml corolla, occasionally 
with an involucre or bracts external to these 
coverings. Koine plants are without one or 
other or both floral envelopes. 

* flor al iy, culv. [Eng. flora!; -ly.] In a 
floral iuanner ; so as flowers are concerned ; 
with flowers ; as, ft orally ornamented. 

flor a mour', flof -i-mcr , s. [O. Fr. flor — 
flower, and amour = love.] A flower begetting 
love. (Ash.) 

A name formerly applied to various cul- 
tivated species of Amaranthus, ns A marunthiis 
hypochondruicns, A. cor dot us, and A. tricolor. 
(Lyte, in Britten <t Holland.) [Flower- 
OENTLE.] 

flor -an, s. [Etym. doubtful. 1 Fine-grained 
tin; cither scarcely perceptible in the stono 
or stamped very small. 

flora-scope, 5. [Lat. flos (genit. /oris) = a 
flower, and Gr. encontto (shaped) = to view, to 
examine.] A microscope cuntrived for ex- 
amining flowers. 

* fibre, «. [Floob, s.) 

flor c al, s. [Fr., = flowery, and so trans- 
lated tiy an English wit, who made many of 
the other French republican names for months 
ridiculous.] 

Chronol. <£ Hist. ; The appellation given in 
Oct., 17i>3, by the French Convention to the 
eighth month of the republican year. It com- 
menced on A] «ril 20, and was the second spring 
month. 

flor -e-at-ed, flor' i-at ed, a. [ Lat. floreus, 
from ftos (ge n it. ftoris) = a flower.] Decorated 
or adorned with floral ornaments : as, floreated 
capitals of pillars, <xc. 

* floren, florenee, s. [FLoniN.J 

Flor ©n^e, s. [See def. 1 .] 

1. Geog. : The English name of a city in the 
north of Italy. 

* 2. Fabric .* A kind of silk cloth. 

* 3. C<mm. : A kind of wine made at Flor- 
ence. 

" He told me that he had left off Florence."— Wal* 
pole ; Letter*. iii. 329. 

* 4. Num. : A gold coin of the value of six 
shillings sterling, current in the reign of 
Edward 111. [Florin.] 

Florence- flask, s. A flask of thin glass 
with a large globular body and long narrow 
neck, in which Florence oil is expmted from 
Italy. 

Flor ene e-leaf, s. Fine leaf yellow alloy. 
[Bronze-powder.] 

Florence-oil, 5 . A superior kind of olive 
oil prepared at Florence. 

* flor -ent, a. [Lat. ftorens, pr. par. of ftoreo= 
to bloom, to flourish.] Flourishing, prospeious. 

** Sinopa was a florent cite?."’— Udal : Apoph. of 
F.ratmu •*, p. 77. 

Flor -en-tine, a. &. $. ILat. Florentinns.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pel tabling to Florence. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : A native or inhabitant of 
Florence. 

II. Technically: 

* 1. Cookery : A kind of pastry. 

••Stealing custards, tarts, nud Florentine*.'' 

lieu nm. A Flet. : ll'omun Hater , v. 1, 

2. Fabric: A kind of silk stuff, chiefly used 
for men’s waistcoats. It is made striped, 
figured and plain, the last being a twilled 
fabric. 


Florentine experiment, s. 

Physics: An experiment made in 1661 by 
some academicians at Florence to test whether 
or not water was compressible. They en- 
closed it in a globe of thin gold, afterwards 
hermetically scaled. In coin Dressing the 
globe the water, instead of yielding, lorced 
its way through the porea of jtlic gold, and 
atood in drops on its outer surface. ((7 anol.) 

Florentine fresco, s. 

Art: A kiud of painting, first practised at 
Florence during the flourishing periud of 
Italian art, for decorating walls. Like com- 
mon fresco, the lime is used wet, lmt in this 
/node it can be moistened, nnd kept damp and 
fit for painting upon. ( Fairholt .); 

Florentine lake, s. 

Art : A pigment prepared from cochineal. 
It ia now obsolete, the greater durability in 
oil-painting of the lake prepared from madder 
having entirely superseded those prepared 
from cochineal. 

Florentine mosaic, s. 

Art : The term applied to the art of Inlay- 
ing^bles and other plane surfaces with pittra 
dnra nnd pietra comnierse , carried on princi- 
pally at Florence. 

Florentine- receiver, s. A form of 
receiver for the results of the distillation of 
essential oils. It is conical in form, and has 
a side spout at which accumulated water dis- 
charges ns it rist*s to the level of the bend of 
the spout, while the oil, which is lighter than 
water, collects at the top, and may be de- 
canted off. 

Florentine school,~s. 

Art : This school of painting ia remarkable 
for greatness ; for attitudes seemingly in 
motion ; for a certain dark seventy ; for an 
expression of strength by which grace is 
perhaps excluded ; and for a character of 
design approaching to the gigautic. 

Florentine -work, s. 

Art : The sans as Florentine-mosaic (q.v.). 

flor -e^, s. pi. (PL of I^at. ftos (genit. fturis) 
= a flower.l 

Cherti. : An old name for bodies w hich on 
being sublimed or crystallized, teuded to 
assume a pulverulent form, as flares $ul- 
phuris, flowers of sulphur. [Flos.1 

flo-res -$en£e, s. [IM. Jlorescens, pr. par. of 
ftoresco — to begin to flower ; ftorco = to 
flower ; ftos (genit. floris) — a flower.] 

Bot. : The coming out of a plant in flower. 
or tbe time when Una takes place. 

flor'-et (1), s. [Fr. ftcurdte ; Pro w flor eta ; 
ltal. floretto, a dimin. remotely from Lat. /Ids 
(genit. floris) = a flower.] 

1, Ord. Lang. : A little flower. 

2. Bot. : A small flower constituting one of 
a uurnber aggregated into a head or other 
more or less composite form of fruit. It is 
much used of the Composite, iu which the 
florets of the disc are those of the centre, and 
the florets of the ray those of the circum- 
ference. Often the former are tubular, and 
the latter ligulate (strain-shaped). Example, 
the daisy. 

"As jlorett by the frosty air of night 
Beut down ami closed.** 

Cary : Haute; Inferno IL 137. 

floret silk, s. [Floss-silk. 1 

* flor'-et (2), 5 . [Fr. fleuret .] A fencing 

sword, a feiL 

flo-ret'-ty, a. [Eng. floret (1); -y.] 

Hsr. : The same as Fleury (q.v.). 

* flor l-age (age as ig), s. [Lat. flos (genit. 
ftoris)— a flower; suit, -age.] Blossom, bloom. 

•* When the banks their jioriage bear." 

J. Scott : Ode*, xx. 

flor -i-at-ed, a. [Floreated.] 
flor-i-can, $. [Florikan.] 

* flor lc -o-mous, a. [Lat. flos (genit. ftoris) 

- a flower ; coma = hair ; Eng. adj. sulf. -oms.] 
Having the head or hair adorned with flowers. 

flor-l-cul-tu-ral, o. [Eng. floriculture); 
-al.] Of or* pertaining to the culture of 
flowering plants. 


flor-i-cill-ture, *. floris (genit. flos) 

a flower, and culturu = culture.] The 
cultivation ur culture of flowers or flowering 
plants. 

flor 1 cul'-tur-ist, s. [Eng. flnricnltur(e) ; 

- ist .] One who devotes himself to, or U 
skilled in, the cultivation of flowering plants. 

flor'-id, a. [Lat. florldus, from flos (genit. 
floris) = a flower; Fr. Jloride ; Kp. & ItaL 
ftorida.) 

L Lit. : Covered with oraboundlng in flowers 

” Iiubraclng round their florid earth." 

Milton /'. /... vIL *>. 

1L Figuratively : 

1. Bright in colour ; flushed with red ; fresh- 
coloured : as, a florul complexion. 

" Amaltbe*, and her florid *on, 

Young Bacchua.’* HU ton : P. JL., lv J7S. 

* 2. Flourishing, vigorous. 

" Klngdomi! by thee, to sickly greatness grown. 

Boast of a florid vigour not their own. 

UohLnnlth : (started Village. 

3. Highly embellished with flowers of 
rhetoric *, flowery, brilliant. 

** Hh» diction, affected and florid, hut often alngu- 
buly beautiful and melodious, fascinated many young 
entliusiAsts.”— Muaiulay : Hut. Eng., cb. XXL 

florid counterpoint, s. 

Music : A counterpoint not confined to any 
special sjiecies, but in which notes of various 
lengths are oseiL It is opposed to Strict 
counterpoint. [Counterpoint.] (Stainer <£ 
Barrett.) 

florid Gothic, a. 

Arch. : Florid English or Tudor, the latest 
development of the Gothic style in England. 
The period is from 1400-1537. 

florid music, s. Music In which the 
melody and accompanying j-arU aie of an 
ornamental and emlxdlished style. (6/ain^r & 
Barrett.) 

flor Id'-e-se, s. pi. [Lat floridus = blooming, 
flowery, and fern. pi. adj. sut!’. -idece.] 

Bot. : The name given in IS42 by J. Agardh 
to the Rose-spored Algae, now called Rhodo 
sperms (q.v.). 

* flor-Id -i-ty, s. lEog. florid; - ity .] Fresh 
ness or brightness of colour ; floridnesa. 

"There is a floridity in the face from the good dlgea 
tlon of the red i>art of the blood. - *— Floyer. 

flor’-id-ljr, adw [Eng. jfiorid ; -ly.] In t 
florid, brilliant, or showy manner. 

flor' ld-n ess, s. [Eng. /orid ; -nesy.) 

1. Freshness or brightness of colour or com- 
plexion. 

"The winaenity and florid neu of the warm and 
spirited bloud ." — Feltham ‘ f local re*, pt. L. rea. "ft. 

2. Embellishment with flowery language ; 
brilliancy of style. 

* flor-if er-ous, c. [Lat. flori/er, from flos 
(genit. floris) = a flower ; fero = to bear, to 
produce ; Eng. adj. suff. -ouy.] Bearing or 
productive of flowers. 

M To lay the foundation for a auecMeful floriferou* 
issue." — Gardener*' Chronicle, J*'o. SSS, p. 734. 

* flor-if -er-ous-ness, & Eng. flori/crous; 
-ness.] The quality of being Auriferous or pro- 
ductive of flowers. 

** Quite eclipsing the chestnut In florifrroutnesi " — 
Ganlrner* Chronicle, No. 883, p, 729. 

+ flor-if-i-ca-tion, s. [Lai. flos (genit. floris) 
= a flower, and fucio t= to make.] The act, 
process, or time of flowering of plants. 

flor'-i form, a. [Lat. flos (genit. floris)— a 
fl v . nd / 7m = form.] Having the form 
or shape of a flower. 

flor'-i-kan, flor -i- ken, flor -i-kin *. 

[Anglo-Indian.] 

Zool.iA bustard, Otis aurita, valued h> 
Anglo-Indian sportsmen. 

4 flor'-i-lege, s. [Lat. florilegus = collecting 
flowers : flos (genit. floris) — a flower, and lego 
— to gather, to collect.] 

1. The act of gathering or eulliug flowers. 

2. A treatise on flowers ; an anthology. 

flor'-i mer, s. [Flobamour.] 

flor' in, * flor-en, * flor-eyn, 4 flor-eyne, 
* flor-ayne, * flor-yn, * flor-cncc, s. 

\ Fr. florin, from ltal. fiorino = a florin, so 


tate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, thero; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, SyTian; ae, ce = c; ey = a. qn = kw. 
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called because it bore a lily, from ltal.Jlore — 
a flower, Lat flos (genit. fluris ).] 

* 1. A gold coin formerly used in England, 
but long since extiuct. By tlie atatute of 
Edward 111., every 
pound weight of 
old standard gold 
was to be coined 
Into lifty florins, or 
florenecs, tobeeur- 
rentat six shillings 
each, or into a pro- 
portionate number 
of half-florenees or 
quartor-ftorenees. cold QUAnTF.n-Fi.oniN, 

2. The name of a Time of Edward ill. 
allvercoin current 

in several countries. The English florin weighs 
174*5-454 grains troy, aod is equal to one-tenth 
of a sovereign, or two shillings. The Austrian 
florin is equal to 23*495 pence sterling; the 
Dutch florin (also called a guilder) is equal to 
19*983 pence sterling. 

“ Ilkone had ile a Jlormce." fsumbrai. 555. 

If Godless florins: The name given by numis- 
matists to the first issue of florins in the pre- 
sent reign, from the fact that the letters f. r>. 
(Defeoder of the Faith) were omitted from the 
legend. They were issued and called in in the 
same year (1849). 

Flo rin -I-ans, s.pl. [From Florinus their 
leader. (See def.)] 

C7i. Hist. : An obscure Gnostic sect which 
arose at Rome under Florinus and Blastus in 
the second century. Florinus when young was 
Instructed by Polycarp at Smyrna. After- 
wards both became presbyters of Rome, but 
were excommunicated by the Roman bishop, 
Eleutherius. lrenams wrote a book against 
Florinus, concerning the eight aeons alleged to 
exist. Whether Blastus also held Gnostic 
sentiments has beeu disputed. (Moskeim; 
Murdoch .) 

* flor-ip’-a-rous, a. [Lat. fluripfirus, from 
flos (genit. floris ) = a flower, and pario = to 
bring forth, to bear.] 

1. Ord. Laug. : Producing flowers. 

2. Hot. : Flower-producing, whether natu- 
rally to be followed by fruit or, as a mon- 
strosity, to supersede it. 

iJor-i-pon'-dlo, s. [Sp.] 

Bot.: Datura sanguined. It is of the night- 
shade order, and very poisonous. Neverthe- 
less the Peruvians made an intoxicating 
beverage from its seeds, which, however, 
taken in excess, produces furious delirium. 
The priests of an ancient South American 
temple of the Sun, used it to produce oracular 
inspiration, and the Arabs of Central Africa 
smoke it as a narcotic and for the relief of 
asthma and influenza. 

florist, s. I Lat. flos (genit. floris ) = a flower, 
and snfT. -ist; Fr .fleuriste; Sp. florist a.] 

1. One who cultivates flowering plants; 
one who deals in flowers. 

“ ilimy were florists, that knew not the true use of a 
flower."— Hrotme ; Vulg ir Errours, pt. it ( Epist. 
Bedic.) 

* 2. One who writes a flora, or account of 
plants. 

flor'-oon, s. [Fr./murm, from fleur = a flower.] 
A border worked with flowers. 

* flor'-u-lent, a. [Lat. florulentus, fr. flos 
(genit. 'floris) = a flower.] Flowery, blossom- 
ing. 

“ It does one good to visit that florulent village."— 
G. Johnson ; Nat. Hist, of the Eastern Borders, L 152. 

flor'-y, a. [Fleuhv.] 

X. Ord. Jjang,: Vain. 

M The words ’ flory conceited chap.*— ‘ haffllns gentle,* 
. . . begau to be burzed about,’*— .Scott -• Redguunrlet, 
let. xlt 

2. Her. : [Fleuuv]. 

flos. s. [Lat. = flower.) (See the compounds.) 

flos Adonis, s. 

Bot. : An old name for Adonis antumnalis. 

flos ferri, s. 

Min. : A variety of Aragonite. It occurs In 
coralloidal forms in iron ore. 

flos succini, s. 

Min. : The same as Snceinellite (q.v.). 


flos'-cu lar, flos - cu lous, a. [Lat. flos - 
cuius = a little flower, "a floweiet.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Having little flowers. 

" The untwanl part la a thick and canioun covering, 
and the second a dry and flosrulout coat," — Browne. 

2. Bot. : Used specially of the Composite 
plants as bearing many florets. 

flos cu-lar i a, s. [Lat, flosculus = a little 
flower, and neut. pi. adj. snff. -urnt.] 

Zool. : The typical genus nf the family Flos- 
cnlaridm (q.v.). Tho species are found ad- 
hering to aquatic plants, such as Conferva;, 
Ceratophyllmm, <$rc. 

flos cu lar-i’-l-dse, flos cu-lar-l £» -a, 

a. fl. * [Mod. Lat. floscidarUp ,)*; Lat, fern. pi. 
adj. sutf. -idir, or neut. pi. -era.] 

Zool. : A family of llntifcrn, order Sessilia. 
They arc distinguished by having bent spini- 
fnrm teeth at the orifice of the oesophagus. 

flos cule, flos -cu lus (pi. flos'-cu li), s. 

1. Sing. : A floret. 

2. PL : [Flosculi]. 

flos'-cu li, s. pi. [PI. of Lat. flosculus = a little 
flower* a floret.] 

Bot. : The same as Florets (q.v.). 

flos cu-ld^e, a. [Mod. Lat. flosc wZosns.] 

Bot. : Bearing or having many flosculi or 
florets. 

flosh (I).s. [Frob. connected with Ger. fldssc 

- a trough in which ore is washed.] 

Metal. : A hopper- shaped box in which ore is 
placed for the action of the stamps. The 
side of the box has a shutter, which is raised 
or lowered to allow the ore to escape when it 
has acquired the desired fineness. 

flosh (2), s. [Floss (2), s.] 

flosh silk, [Floss-silk.] 

floss (1), s. [Cf. Ger. Jluss, floss = a stream, from 
fltessen = to flow.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A small stream of water. 

2. Met all. : Fluid glass floating in a puddling- 
furnace. 

floss hole, $. 

Metallurgy : 

1. A hole at the back of a puddling-furnaee, 
beneath the chimney, at which the slags of 
the iron pass out of the furnace. 

2. The tap-hole of a melting furnace. 

floss (2), s. [I tal. floscio : O. Fr. flosche= flaccid, 
soft, weak, from Lat. fluxus = fluid, from fluo 

— to flow.] 

1. A downy substance observed on the 
busks of certaio fruits. 

2. Untwisted filaments of the finest silk, 
used in embroidery or satin, &c. 

3. The leaves of the reed Canary-grass. 

“No persona shall cut bent nor pull floss In time 

commiiig. before the first of Lammas yearly."— flurry : 
Orkney, App., )>. 46?. 

floss silk, 5. The exterior soft envelope 
of a silkworm's cocoon ; the ravelled downy 
silk broken off in the (filature. It is carded 
and spun for various purposes. 

floss- yarn, s. Yarn spun from the floss- 
silk (q.v.). 

* flos-si-f I ca'-tion, s. [Lat. flos — a flower, 
and Jacio = to make.] A flowering; an ex- 
pansion or opening of flowers ; florilication. 

* flos-sy, a. [Eng. floss; -y.] Light, downy ; 
like floss-silk. 

"In a flossy cloud of muslin, lace, and gauzy rib- 
bons,'*— Mr*. Stowe : Dred, cb. xi. 

flot, s. [Float, s .] 

Min. : (See extract). 

“The word *fi of is a miner's term for ore lying 
between the beds, or at certain definite horizons in 
the strata. In text-books Jlott are generally euUed 
•flats’ or ‘flattings.* They are uf two kinds, 0) 
those connected with ’cross-veins:’ (2) those con- 
nected with courses of dun limestone. "—7. R. Dakyns, 
In Nature, Vol. xxiv.» p, 4T3. 

*flo-ta, s. [Sp.] [Fleet, s.] A fleet ; specif, 
a fleet of Spauisli ships which formerly sailed 
every year from Cadiz to Vera Cruz in Mexico, 
to transport to Spain the productions of 
Spanish America. 

“ Wbnt envied yfoftt bore so fair a freight* ’’ 

Shenstone; To lord Temple, Elegy xvi. 


* flot age (ago aa lg), e. [Fng. float ; -aye ; 
Fr. flottage.] 

1. The act or state of floating. 

2. That which floats upon the sea or a river. 

flot'-ant, float'-ant, «. (Fr. flottant , pr. par. 
of flutter — to float.] 

Her. : Flying or streaming in the air, as \ 
bird or a banner ; applied to a bird it is tha 
same as Disclosed (q.v.). 

flo ta' tion, * floa-ta' tion, s. [Fng. float 
•at ion.] 

1. The act or state of floating. 

2, The science of floating bodies. 

“We mode no me experiments in flotation."— Mao- 
milkin' s Magazine, Oct. IRS I, p. 422. 

^ (1) Plane or Zinc of flotation : The plane or 
line in which the horizontal surface of a fluid 
cuts a body floating in it. 

(2) Stable flotation ; The floating of a body in 
fill rh a way that it cannot easily be ov^vturned. 
This stability arises when tin; me latent re ia 
just over the centre of gravity. 

flot’-a-tlve, n. [Eng. float; -ofivc.) Capable 
of floating ; having floating power. 

“So that the jacket may have sufficient Rotative 
power to curry its loud,"— Knight . Diet, of Mechanics ; 
a.v. Floating-dock. 

"fiote(l), v.t, [Float, v.] 

flot© (2), v.t. [Fleet, v.] To skim. 

" Such cheeses, good Cisley, ye/oied too nigh.* 

7ui*er. 

* flot© ( 1 ), * flo -ter, * float er, s. [Float 
s .] The same aa Float, s. , and Floater, $ 
(q-v.)- 

flo te -grass, s. 

Bot. : A glass. (1) Glycerin fluituns, (2] 
Alopccurus geniculatus, (3) Port r iy nation. 

* flote (2), s. A crowd or gathering of people, 
a coin j tany. 

" Ilntz feryerl tb viler hya t:\yre /kite " 

Early Eng AUit. Events: Pearl, >44. 

* flot'-er-y, a. [Floatert ] 

flo-tiX'-la, s. [Sp., diinin. of flot a = a floe 
(q-v.).] * A little fleet ; a fleet of small vessels 

flot'-sam, flot -son, s. [Ene./oaf, and sufl 

SttWC.j 

Law : A term applied to goods lost in shij>* 
wreck, and left floating on the waves. Such 
goods belong to the govern im ut. or its nominee, 
if no owner appears within a fixed time 
after it has been taken possession of [Jetsam. 1 

*' Flotsam ia where goods continue swimming on th* 
surface of the waves.*'— Blnckstone: Comment., hk. L 
ch. 8. 

* flotte, u. i. [Float, 17. ] 

* flot'-ten, pa. par. or a. IFlote (2), r.J 
Skimmed, as milk. 

^flot-ter, v.t. [Flitter.] 

flounce (1), v.i. &t. [Sw. dial./wnsa = to dip, 
plunge.] 

A. Intrans. : To plunge, dash, or throw one- 
self about ; to make violent or rapid move- 
ments of the limbs ; to struggle, to flounder. 

** And flies aloft, and jounce* round the j«jo1.* 

Thomson : Spring. 4, 12. 

* B. Traits. : To throw violently. 

*■ He isjtottnced thence Into the bca.**— Smith : Licet 
of Highwaymen, ii. $21. 

flounce (1), s. [Fuhjnce (1),* t7.] A snclden 
jerking movement of the body or limbs ; a 
plunging or floundering about. 

Source (2). v.t. [Flounce (2). *] To ibck 
out or adorn with flonnoes ; to attneh flounces 
to. 

“ She was Jtnuncod aud fnrl>elo«'(xl from howl t<> f<n>t ; 
every ribbon was crinkled, nml every i>art of her p>r- 
ineiits ill curl.*'— .idUisou ; S/x-ctotor. 

floun 9 e (2), s. [Formed by change of r to Z, 
from Mid. Eng. fron nee = ;i plait or wrinkle, 
from O. F. fronccr, fro nscr = to plait, fold, 
wrinkle.] [Frounce.] A narrow piece nr slip 
of cloth sewed to a petticoat, dress, <fcc., with 
the lower border hanging loose and spreading. 

“ But thou, vain man, beguiled by Popish show*. 

Doatest ou ribands, ftouwes, furljelows ” 

Guy : Eclogues ; The Espousal 

floun 9 ed, a. [Eng. flmmc(e) (2), s. ; -ed ] 
Adorned or furnished with flounces. 


as ; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = f. 
sious-shus. -ble, -die, i:c. — bel, del. 


boil, h<5^; pout, joxVl; cat, ^ell, chorus, 9 hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, 
-dan, -tion = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -sion — zhun. -cious, -tious, - 
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flOllnijirig, pr. par., a.. A s. [FLOUNrE(2) f v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. jxirticip. adj. : (See 
the verb) 

C. vis 3 lifts*. : The aet of furnishing with 
flounces ; a flounce. 

flohn -der, ' flown dur, j. [Sw. flumlra; 
eogn. with l>an. Jlyndcr; led, Jlymlhrn ; the 
name is probably derived from its floundering 
or flapping about.] 

1. Zool. : Platessa flesus. a flat, flsh belonging 
to the family lMrnmiiectiilse. It resembles the 
plaice, but has paler spots: there are only 
small grains at the salient line of the head ; 
there is a rough button all along its dorsal and 
anal tins, and the lateral line has bristling 
scales. It occurs in the seas of the Cnited 
States, uf Europe, Ac. It occurs also in 
the brackish water at the mouths of rivers, 
and even ascends to where the water is fresh. 
The flounder is eaten, but is muc h inferior in 
taste to the plaice. It is called also the Fluke 
or Flook. 

■■ Flounder* inhabit every part of the British sea/’— 
Pennant Zoology ; The Flounder. 

2. Boot-making : A slicking tool whose edge 
Is used to stretch leather for a boot-front in a 
blocking or crimping board 

fltfiln der, v.i. [A nasalized form of Out. 
flnddercn = to daugle, flap, splash about. 
() led r? wood.)] 

1. Lit. : To struggle or make violent move- 
ments with the limbs, as when stuck in mire; 
to roll, toss, or tumble about. 

“His steed now jfoundert in the brake ; 

Now sinks hla barge upon the lake." 

•Scoff : Lndy of f hr Lake, i. 3a 

2. Fig. : To struggle along with difficulty, 
as tliongh walking through a bog. 

*’ He plunged tor sense, lint found no bottom there. 

Yet wrote and floundered on in mere despair." 

Pope : Dunciad. i. 120. 

flour, * floure, * flowre. s. [The same 
word as flower (q.v.) ; Fr. fleur ; Sp. flor.] 

1. The finely ground meal of wheat or other 
grain ; specif, the finer part of wheat meal 
separated by bolting. 

•'Then studious she prepares the choicest flour." 

Pope : Homer ; Odyssey il. 426. 

2. The fine soft powder of any substance : 
as, flour of emery. 

flour-bectlo, s. 

En tom. : A beetle, Tenebrio molitor. 

flour bolt, s. 

Mill. : A gauze- covered revolving, cylin- 
drical frame or reel, into which meal or chop 
from the stones is fed, in order to have the 
flour sifted through and separated from the 
offal. The cylinder is large and long, and its 
axis is usually inclined ; the bolting-cloth 
with which it is covered is of different grades 
of fineness, the meshes at the reception end 
being closer than towards the discharge. The 
matters passing through at the different por- 
tions of the length are of different grades, and 
are kept separate. 

flour -box, s. A dredging or dredge-box. 

flour-cooler, s. 

Mill. : A chamber, trunk, or machine in 
which meal from the stones is placed to cool, or 
is stirred by a blast before arriving at the bolt. 

flour-dredge, flour-dredger, 3 . A 

flour- box or dredge- box. 

flour dresser, s. A hollow, stationary, 
inclined cylinder or frame covered with wire- 
cloth of different degrees of fineness. 64, 60, 
38. and 16 meshes to the inch, the tinest being 
at the upper end. Within the cylinder is a 
reel whose rails are covered with brushes, 
which, in their revolution, aet against the in- 
terior wire surface of the cylinder. The meal 
ia conducted within the cylinder by a spout 
or hopper, and is thus rubbed through the 
wire meshes, the finest at the top, the next at 
the succeeding grade, and so ou. The various 
qualities are collected in the sej>arate parti- 
tions of the box. 

flour-mill, s. A mill for grinding and 
sifting flour. Explosions in flour-uiills are 
due either to the rapid combustion of finely 
divided flour diffused through the air, caused 
by a spark given off by the too close contact 
of the stones, or to the ignition of a mixture 
of air with gases produced by the decomposi- 
tion of flonr. 


flour of mustard, s. The seeds of mus- 
tard, dried, powdered, and sifted. 

flour packer, s. A machine for coin- 
pactly tilling barrels or bags with flour. It is 
usually a follower or piston which presses 
upon the flour, but in some cases the Hour as 
it falls into the barrel is coutfauously packed 
by a spiral. 

flour-sifter, 3. A domestic sieve for 
separating lumps or accidental impurities 
from the flour of the bin or barrel. 

flour, v.*. & i. [Flour, 3.] 

A. Transitive: 

* 1. To grind ami bolt : as, To flour wheat. 

2. To cover with flour ; to sprinkle flour 

upon. 

B. Intrnns. : To become covered with a 
floury substance. 

“With ordinary care hi operation, the prepared 
quicksilver docs not sicken or flour through tin* dele- 
terlous Influence of arsenides, Ac."— Dully Telegraph. 
Sept. IS, 1882. 

* floure, * flouren, v.i. [Flower, v.] 

floured, a. [Eng. flour, v. ; -cc/.] A term ap- 
plied to the finely granulated condition of 
quicksilver, produced to a greater or less ex- 
tent by its agitation during the amalgamation 
process. 

floTir et, flour ette, a. [0. Fr. florete , 
Jlurette; Fr. Jlntrrttr ; ditniii. of flair — a 
flower.] A little flower, a floweret. 

" Nought yclftd in ail k was he. 

But alie in flour es and in fl ou ret tee." 

Romaunt of the Rote. 890. 

* floiir ing, pr. par., a. & s. [Flowering.] 

flour ish, * flor esh, * flor Is e he, flor 
ish, ~flor ishe, flor issh-cn, flor 
ysh, * flor-sehyn, v.i. Ar t. [Fr. flnnis- 
sant , pr. par. of fleurir — to flourish, from 
Lat. floresco, incept, of floreo = to flower, to 
bloom, from flos (genit. floris ) = a flower ; Sp. 
& Port, florecer.] 

A. Intransitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To thrive ; to be in vigour ; to grow 
vigorously or luxuriantly. 

*' The figetree sbal not florisshe.”— Wyciijfe : Hubah- 
kuk lit. 17. 

2. To be in a prosperous atate ; to be pros- 
perous ; to increase in wealth, honour, or 
happiness ; to thrive, to prosper. 

*’ in his days shall the righteous flourish." —Ps. Uxli. 7. 

3. To be at the height of power, honour, 
fame, or excellence. 

“In our schoolbooks we sny 
Of those that held their heads alxjve the crowd 
They flourithed then and then.' 

Tennyson : Brook , 11. 

4. To grow, to increase, to thrive. 

" Patriots, alas ! the lew that have been found 
Where most they flourish npon English ground." 

Cowper : Table Talk, 336, 337. 

5. To use florid language ; to indulge in 
flowers of rhetoric and highly embellished 
diction. 

" They dilate sometimes, and flourish long uponfli ttle 
incidents, and they skip over and but lightly touch 
the drier part of their theme." — Watts : Logic. 

* 6. To boast, to vaunt, to brag. 

* 7. To describe various figures ; to move in 
fantastic shapes or figures. 

8. To make bold and fanciful strokes in 
writing. 

* 9. To brandish a sword. 

"To him that/fouriifted for her with his sword.’' 
Shaketp. : Titus Andromcus, L 2. 

IL Music: 

1. To play in a bold, dashing style with 
numerous ornamental notes. 

2. To sound a flourish or fanfare. 

'* Why do the emperor’s trumpets ./TourwA thus." 

Shaketp. : Titus Andromcus, Iv. 2, 

B. Transitive : 

* l. To adorn with floral beauties. 

“ How God almyghti of hi* gTete grace 
Hath flo u risked the erthe on every side.' 

Lydgate : JO nor Poems, p. 78. 

* 2. To cause to thrive, prosper, or expand ; 
to develop. 

* 3. To adorn with flowers or florid orna- 
mentation. 

“ Floryschyn bokys. Floro."~- Prompt. Pare. 

* 4. To ornament, set out, or improve in 
any way. 

"A caste! ve\ flourished with cornellea.” 

Richard Carur de Lion, 1,842. 


*5. To adorn with figures of needlework; 
to embroider. 

* G. To work with a needle Into omameotal 
figures. 

“All that 1 shall say will l>e but like bottoms uf 
thread close wound up. which, with n good needle, 
|*erha|>* may 1*e flourithed into large works.'— bacon : 
ll'tir with Spain. 

7. To move in quick circles or figures ; to 
swing about iu the hand ; to brandish. 

” My sword, I sny, old Montague U come. 

And flourishes his biade in *plte of ine," 

Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, L 1. 

* 8. To embellish or adorn with flowers of 
rhetoric or highly-flown language. 

“The labours of Hercules, though flourished with 
such fabulous matter, yet notably set forth the con- 
sent of ail nations ami ages m the approbation of tb® 
extirpating and debellatlhg monster* aud tyrants.*— 
Bacon. {Johnson.) 

* 9. To colour ; to varnish or glosa over. 

" To bring you thus together, ’ti* no *iu 
SI th that the Justice of your title to htm 
Doth flourish the deceit.” 

S/ptkcsp. ’ Measure for Measure, lv. 1. 

*1 Crabb thus discriminates between to 
flourish , to thrive, and to prosper: “To flourish 
expresses the state of being that which Is 
desirable ; to thrive the process of becoming 
so. in the proper sense flourish and thrive 
are applied to the vegetation : the former to 
that which is full grown ; the latter to that 
which is in the act of growing : the oldest 
trees are said to flourish, which put forth their 
leaves and fruits in full vigour ; young trees 
thrive when they increase rapidly towards 
their full growth. Flourish aod thrive are 
taken likewise in the moral sense ; prosper is 
employed only in this sense : flourish is aaid 
either of individuals or communities of men; 
thrive and prosper only of individuals. To 
flourish is to be in full possession of the 
powers, physical, intellectual, and incidental ; 
an author flourishes at a certain period ; an 
institution flourishes ; literature or trade flou- 
rishes ; a nation flourishes. To thrive is to 
carry on one’s concerns to the advantage of 
one's cireuinstauces ; it is a term of familiar 
use for those who gain by positive labour : tha 
industrious tradesman thrives. To prosper is 
to be already in advantageous circumstances : 
men prosper who accumulate wealth agreeably 
to their wishes and beyond their expecta- 
tions." ( Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

flour -ish, s. [Flourish, v .] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

* 1. A flourishing condition ; a state of 
prosperity. 

“ Rome was in that flourish that Saint Austin de- 
»ired to see her in.'— BoweU. | Webster.) 

*2. Showy or ambitious splendour; bravery; 
show; ostentation. 

” I called thee theu vain flourish of my fortune ; 

1 called thee then poor *hadow. painted queen." 

Shakesp. : Richard III., iv. 4. 

* 3. Ostentatious embellishment ; far-fetebed 
eleganee or floridness of diction. 

“By • flourish of fine words they devise shifts, eva- 
sions. and justifications.” — P. Holland Plutarch, p. 52. 

4. A figure formed by strokes pr lines fan- 
cifully drawn ; elaborate ornamentation by 
means of lines or strokes. 

“They were intended only for ludicrous ornament# 
of nature, like the flourishes about a great letter that 
signify nothing, but are made only to delight the eye." 
— More: AnUdote against Atheism. 

0. A brandishing or flourishing ahout, as of 
a sword in the band ; a waving about. 

II. Music: 

(1) The execution of profuse but unmeaning 
ornamentation in music. 

(2) The old English name for a call, fanfare, 
or prelude for trumpets or other instruments 
together or alone. 

“ Theu the fierce trumpetyfouruA 
From earth to heaven arose." 

Macaulay : Battle of the. Lake RcgUlus, xxxvL 

(3) The preparatory cadenza for “ tuuing 
the voice," in which singers formerly indulged 
just before commencing their song. ( Stainer 

Barrett .) 

* flour ish-a-ble, a. [Eng .flourish ; -able.] 
Blooming ; attractive. 

” More fallible iu their certainty than flourishabl* 
iu their bravery."— A dams: H'orks, L 217. 

flour ished, pa. par. & a. [Flourish, v.] 

A. -4s pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Ordinary Language : 

(1) Adorned with flourishest>r fanciful orna- 
mental strokes. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, eamel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, worlr, who. son; mute, eub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ee, oe = e; ey = a. qu = kw. 


flourislier—flowor 
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(2) Adorned with flowera ; flourishing. 

” Each beauteous flower 
Rais'd high their flourished heads." 

Milton : /’. /... lv. 690. 

t. Her. : Adorned with trefoils, fleur-de-lis, 



FLOURISHED CROSSES. 

&c, Also called Fleury, Florv, Floretty, 
or Flury. 

flour'-ish-er, s. [Eng. flourish ; -cr.) 

1 1. One who flourishes or is in a state of 
prosperity. 

“They count him of the green haired eld, they may, 
or in hia flower? 

For not our greatest flottrisher can equal him in 
power." Chapman : Hamer; Iliad. 

t 2, One who flourishes or braadisbes about 
t sword, &c. 

* 3. One who makes use of flourishes or 
florid language. 

" He was not an orator, as commonly understood— 
that Is. not a /fourisTter ; but all his si>eech was fluent, 
easy, and familiar." — R. North : Life of Lord Keeper 
North, 

flour ish ing, * flor ish-ing, pr. par,, a., 
<fc s. [Flourish, r.] 

A. <fc B. rts pr. par. & parficij). ady. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. The state of prospering or being in a 
prosperous condition. 

2. The act of waving or brandishing about, 
as a sword. 


* flout' lhg-Iy, adv. [Eng. flouting; Ay. ] In 
a sneering, jeering, or mocking manner ; 
mockingly ; sueeringly. 


flow, * flow-en, flow-yd, v.i. k t . [AS. 

flowan; cogn. with Dut. vlrcijcn ; lcel. floa; 

O. 11. Ger. flawen ; M. LI. Ger. fl<ren, flouwcn; 
Lat, pluit = it rains, pluvia = rain ; Gr. wA«ru>, 
ttAww (pled, ploo) - to swim, to float; Kuas. 
pluite = to sail, to float ; Sausc. pin — to swim, 
to navigate. (Sfceaf.)] 

A. Intransitive: 

I. Ordinary language : 

1. To move along an inclined plane or de- 
scending ground by the operation of gravity, 
and with a continual change in the position of 
the particles or parts, as a fluid ; to run or 
spread as water ; to stream. 

" He caused waters to Jlotc out of the rock "—Isaiah 
xlviii. 21 

2. To run, to be continually moving ; as 
opposed to standing. 

3. To move or circulate in the arteries. 

“ Princely blood flows in his cheek." 

Shakesp. : Cymbcline, lu, 3. 

4. To rise ; opposed to eli&. 

“The river hath thrice flowed, no ebh between.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry 1 1 lv. 4. 

5. To melt, to become liquid. 

"Oh that thou would'st rend the heavens, that the 
mountains might flow down." — 7sa.iah.lxiv. L 

* 0. To melt away ; to disappear. 

” His goods shall flow away ."—Job xx. 28. 

7. To be poured down like a fluid ; to stream. 

“The moonljght/owi»tf over all.” 

Longfellow : Landlords Tale. 

8, To hang loosely ; to wave. 

»■ In tresses, braided gay. the marble waved, „ 
Flowed in loose robes, or thin transparent veils. 

Thomson : Liberty, ». 309, 310. 


9. To proceed, to issue, to come out. 

HI use that tongue I have : if w it flow from it 
I shall do good.' 7 shakesp. : milter* Tale, 11. 2. 

10. To he poured out in abundance : to de- 


flour'- ish-Ing-I^, * flour-ish ing lye, 

adv. [Eng. flo u rishi n g ; Ay . ] 

1, In a flourishing or prosperous maimer ; 
prosperously. 

2. With flourishes or ostentation ; ostenta- 
tiously. 

flour-on, ■ flour-oon, * flowr-oun, s. [O. 

Fr. floron, flenron.] A little crown ; a coronet. 

“•So were the fUncrou.ru of hi* coroune white." 

Chaucer ; Legend of Good Women, 220, 

* floilr-y, a. [O. Fr, flori , flouri.] 

1. Covered with flour. 

2, Covered with or full of flowers ; flowery. 

“I fell upon that flowry flaght” 

Old Eng. Allit. Poems ; Pearl, 57. 

* floTit, v.t. & i, [O. Dut. fluyten ; Dut. fluiten 
= to play the flute, to jeer; O. Dut. Jluyt; 
Dut. flu.it = a flute.] 

A. Trans. ; To mock, to jeer, to insult ; to 
treat with contempt. 

“ Let him perceive how ill we brook his treason : 
And what offence it is to flout his frieuds ” 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI., lv. 1. 

B. Intrans. : To jeer, to sneer ; to behave 
with contempt or mockery. (Followed by at.) 

“ Though nature hath given us wit to flout at fortune, 
hath not fortune sent in this fool to cut off this argu- 
ment?"— Shakesp. : At I'ou Like It, L 2. 


" Flow, flow, you 


heavenly blessings on her I " 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline , un 5. 


* II. To be descended. 

" He did not flow from honourable sources." 

Shakesp. : Pericles, iv. 3. 


12. To glide or run along smoothly, without 
asperity or harshness. 

“This discourse of Cyprian, and the flowers of 
rheturick in it, shew him to have been of a great wit 
and Jloiciiig eloquence ." — IfaktnnU : On Providence. 

* 13. To write fluently, smoothly, and pleas- 
antly to the ear. 

" Oh. could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 
My great example, aa it Is my theme." 

Dmhfim : Cooper's Hill, 189, 190. 

* 14. To abound, to be full or crowded, to be 
copious. 

"Then shall our names 

Be in their flowing cups freshly remembered." 

Shakesp. : Henry V., iv. 3. 


* 15. To collect or come together ; to meet. 

"The nations shall not flow together any more to 
biro."— Jeremiah 1L 44. 

II, Med. : To discharge blood in excess from 
the uterus. 


* B. Transitive : 

I. To overflow, to inundate, to cover with 
water. 

“Watering hops is scarce practicable, unless you 
hsve a stream at hand to Jlow the ground. —Mortimer : 
Husbandry. 


* flout, s. [Flout.] A jeer, a saeer, a word or 
act of contempt ; an insult. 

“ The suhsequeut reflections, flouts, and Jeers.” — 
Sha ttesbury : Miscell. Reflect., M is«. v., c. 2. 

* floht’-age (age as ig), s. The same as 
Flout, s. (q.v.). 

*■ For want of flatterers, he commends himself to 
the floutnae of his own family .*'— Ben Jonsrm : Every 
Man out of his Humour. ( Character of the Per to ns.) 

* floute, ‘ flowte, * floyte, s. [Flote, s.J 

* flout-en, * flowt-yn, v.i. [Flute, v .] 

flovLt'-er, s. [Eng. flout ; -er.] One who 
flouts, jeers, or soeers ; a mocker. 

" When our Saviour was treating with . . . a flouter 
of him. 1 * — Goodwin: Works, r. 36. 

* floilt'-Ing, 2>r. par., a., & $. [Floot, v.) 

A. k B. As pr. par. & particip. odj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of mocking or sneer- 
ing ; a sneer, a jeer. 

floutlng-stock, s. A butt. 

“ I was treated as a uothing. a flouting-stock. m — 
Godwin ; 4 landeville , ». 263. 


2. To cover with varnish. 

^ Crabb thus discriminates between to flow , 
to sfream, and to gush: “ Flow is here the 
generic term ; the two others are specific 
terms expressing different modes ; waters may 
flow either in a large body or in a long but 
narrow course ; they stream in a long narrow 
course only ; thus waters flow in seas, rivers, 
rivulets, or in a small pond ; they stream only 
out of spouts or other channels : they floiv 
gently or otherwise ; they stream geotly, but 
they gush with a force." (Cra&fr; Eng. Synon.) 

flow, s. [Flow', u] 

1. The act or state of flowing ; a stream or 
current of water or other liquid. 

“ Some, from the diurnal and annual motion of the 
earth, endeavour to solve the flotes and motions of 
these seaa." — Browne : Vulgar Errours. 

2. The rise of a tide, as opposed to the ebb. 

“The ehb of tides, and their mysterious flote." 

Dryden : Annus Mirabilis, clxii. 

• 3. A rising to greatness. 

“Know the ebbs 

And flows of State." Ben Jonson : The Fox. ii. 1. 

4. A stream of diction ; fluency or copious- 
ness of words. ( Tennyson : Isabel, 20.) 


5. Abundance, plenty, copiousness. 

“ Treiumre*. that can ne'er be told. 

Shall bleaa thb» laud by my rich flow." 

Bcaum. A Piet. : Pulse One. UL X 

6. Any gentle, gradual movement or pro- 
cedure of thought, diction, music, Arc., re- 
sembling the quiet, steady movement of a 
river ; a gentle flowing or stream. 

“The feast of reason and the Jlotc of soul." 

Pope ; Bat. L 126. 

7. A flow-bog, a quicksand. 

" He shall Stable his steed In the Kelpie's fl/nc.” 

ticoft : Bride of Lnmmermoor. cli, xvilL 

flow bog, flow moss, s. A peat-bog. 
the surface of which rises ami falls with every 
increase or decrease of water from rains or 
springs. 

flow dike, s. A small drain for carrying 
ofl water. 

"To construct flow-dikes, and to make such leading 
drains ai shall be Judged proper for the benefit of th* 
property.' —Bun. Banjft., App. p. 3L 

* flow -age (age as lg), s. [Eng. flow ; -age .] 
The act of flowing ; the state of being flowed. 

f flow' and, a. [Old pr. par. of flow (q.v.).] 
Unstable, fluctuating, uncertain, wavering. 

“ He was Jlowand in hia rninde." — Bellendene. : Livy, 
p. 49. 


fl<fvY-er, * floure, s. [O. Fr. flour, flor ; Fr, 
fleur, from Lat . flos (genit. floris) = a flower; 
floreo = to bloom, to flower.] [Flour, «.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) In the same sense as II. 2. 

(2) In popular language the union of gaily 
coloured leaves or petals of a plant ; a bloom, 
a blossom. 

" Party-coloured flowers of white and red." 

Dryden : P alamo n <t Arctic, L 195. 

2. Figuratively 

(1) Aa ornament ; an embellishment. 

" The excellent flowers of rhetorick in It shew him 
to have been a sweet and powerful orator."— HakewM : 
On Providence. 

(2) The most excellent or valuable part of 
anything ; the quintessence. 

“ The choice and flower of all things profitable the 
Psalms do more hriefiy contain ,”— Hooker : Ecclet. 
Polity. 

(3) That w'hieh is most distinguished for 
anything valuable ; one who is the ornament 
of his class. 

“ But thus to risk our Border flower 
In strife against a kingdom's power.” 

Scott: Lay of the. Last Minstrel, lv. 27. 

(4) The prime ; the early or flourishiog part 
of life or manhood. 

" He was in the pryme./ftwer of his youth."— Brende : 
Quintus Curtins, to. 147. 

* (5) Fine grain, flour. 

“The flowers of grains, mixed with water, will mak« 
a sort of glue.” — Arbuthnot : On Aliments. 

(6) (PL): Menstrual discharge. (Levit. xv.24.) 
II, Technically: 

*1. C hem. (PI): Bodies of a powdery or 
mealy consistence or form, especially if thia 
lias been produced by sublimation. Example, 
Flowers of Sulphur, a name sometimes given 
to Sublimed Sulphur (q.v.). 

2. Lot. : A developed terminal bud enclosing 



parts of flower. 

L (a) Section of Primula, showing gamosepalous calyx, 
camopctalous corolla, and syncarpous pistlJ ; (6) Anther J 
(c) Ovary, style, and stigma; (d) Section of ovary, 
showiug ovules. 2. (a) Willow-pistillate flower ; (bf 
Willow — stamina te flower. 3. (a) Section of Butter- 
cup. showiug aposepaleus calyx, apopetalr.us corolla, 
and apocarpous pistil ; (ft) Stamen, filament, and an- 
ther ; (c) Pollen ; (rf> Single carpel (highly magnified), 
showing stigma and ovule eu closed. 


the organs of reproduction by seed. The 
earlier botanists limited it to the corolla of a 


boil, bo^-; poilt, jtffrl; cat, gcll, chorus, fjhin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, e^lst. ph C 
-dan. -tian = shan. -tion, -sion - shun; -Mon, -sion = zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, -die* = bel* d?L 
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flower— flowing 


plant, but latum us extented it to Inelu<le the 
calyx, corolla, stamens, and pistil. The two 
hist are the only essential parts. This is the 
modern sense of the term. The manner in 
which Its parts are arranged is called their 
aestivation, and the calyx, corolla, and other 
parts are generally believed to be transform* ' I 
leaves arranged upon a branohlet ; but many 
writers consider the petals to be. transformed 
stamens. The arrangement of Dowers upon a 
branch or stem is called Inflorescence (q.v.). 

^ The term Flower of Constantinople, or 
Flower Constantinople, is a translation of the 
old name Flos constantioopulitanus. given to 
the plant now called Lychnis Cholcedvnica. It 
is named also Flower of Uristowe. (Prior, in 
Britten Holland.) The Flower of the Axe is 
Lobelia vrms, found in England only near 
Axininstcr in Devon ; the Flower of Crete is 
Mesembryunthcmum Tripolium ; and Flower of 
Jove, Lychnis Flos Javis ; Flower of Four 
Hours, Mirabilis dichotomy, ; Flowers of 
Heaven, a fungal. Nos toe cotntleum ; and 
Flowers of Tan, sF thulium, & gasteromj'cetons 
fungal. It is so called from its growing upon 
tan. It. can creep to the distance or height of 
several feet, as if endowed with will. 

3. Print.: Ornamental types or blocks for 
borders of pages, cards, ami the like. 

flower-animals, s. pi 

Zool.: Antlmzoa. 

flower-bearing, a. Bearing or produc- 
ing flowers. 

flower-besprinkled, a. Thickly 
sprinkled or adorned with flowers. 

“It looks like a floierr-besprinkted meadow." 

Longfellow: Golden Legend, 11. 

flower-bud, s. A bud which develops 
Into a flower, as distinguished from ons which 
does so into leaves. 

flower eloek, s. 

Pot. : The same as Fi.okai.-ci.ock (q.v.). 

flower erowned, a. Crowned with 
flowers. 

flower de lis, 

Bot . & Her. : The same as Flower-de-luce 
( q.v.). 

flower de luee, s. A bulbous iris; an 
old English name for the more common 
species of Iris, such as Iris germa nica, Ac. 

"Cropp'd are the Jlowcr tie hu es in your arms." 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI., i. L 

% Yellow Flower-de-luce : Iris I’sevdacorus. 

* flower-enwoven, a. Entwined with 
flowers. 

” Sometimes in crowds distress’d ; or if retir'd 

To secret w ludmj/fowr-cn «*>»><» « bowers." 

Thomson : Spring . 1.06?, 1,059. 

flower-fenee, s- 

Bot. : The genus Poinciana. 

^ The Barbadoes Flower-fence is Poinciana 
pulche trivia [Barbadoes] ; the Bastard Flower- 
fenee the genus Adenantheia. 

flower garden, s. A garden or part of 
a garden devoted to the cultivation of flowers. 
It is generally laid out in beds, sometimes 
with small aitiflcial ponds, rockeries, Ac. 

“Observiug that this manure produced flowers In 
the field, I made my gardener try those shells in my 
jt-jwer-ga rden, and I never saw better carnations or 
flowers." — Mortimer : Hxubandry. 

flower-gentle, s. 

Bot. : (I) The same 'as Floramour (q.v.) ; 
(2) The genus Aiuaranthus, especially the A. 
spinosus. 

flower-head, 5. 

B<>t, : A kind of inflorescence in which 
numerous florets are inserted into a broad re- 
ceptacle, a capitnluin (q.Y.). 

flower inwoven, a. [Flower-enwoven.] 

* flower - kirtled, a. [Flowery- 

K1RTLED.] 

flower-maker, s. A maker of artificial 
flowers. 

flower-month, s, 

1. Ccn. : Any month in any country in 
which Dowers are most abundant ; the Eng- 
lish May. 

2. Spec. : The month Anthesterion, the 


eighth of the Attic year, corresponding nearly 
to our February ; so called because that time 
was, in that country, the acason of flowers. 
“Never fell such fragrance from the flower-month's 
row-red kirtle 

As from rhapleta ou the hri^ht friends' brown who 
slew their lord.” A. C. Sunnburno : Athens. 

flowor pieee, s. A picture representing 
flowers. 

flower-pot, s. A flaring earthenware 
vessel to hold a plant with a sufficient quan- 
tity of soil for its growth. 

•'Youtyr particularly r«*pjc*tcd that the mewnsen* 
might ordered to examine tin* Bishop e flower .jtots." 
— Macaulay t Hut. Fivj , . ch. xviii. 

flower ront, s. A species of tenure, 
more common on the Continent than in Eng- 
land, though some instances of it are to be 
found In that country. By it flowers, prob- 
ably, aa Grimm suggests, with a syinlmlic 
meaning, wero delivered to the feudal lord, iu 
lieu of military service. 

“We rimy cum pa re with the flower- rents. In which 
Grimm if)rut, Myth ) saw a heathen practice continued 
luto Christian times, our English instances of ancient 
rents in the shape of white bulls, Ac. ’—A 'lion : Origins 
of English /Tutor//, p *00. 

flower-show, s . An exhibition, generally 
for competition, of flowers, plants, vegetables, 
Ac. 

flower- stalk, s. 

Bot, : The peduncle supporting the flowers 
in a plant. 

flower-work, s. Natural or artificial 

Dowers arranged for ornament. 

fliJ^-er, flonr-en, floure, flouri, v.i. 

& t. [U. Fr . Jlorir, Jlurir ; Fr. fleurir, from 
Lat. floreo — to bloom, to flower; flos (gcuit. 
floris ) = a flower.) 

A. Intransitive: 

I. Literally: 

l. To be in flower, to be in blossom, to 
blcom, to blossom, to put forth flowers. 

“Immortal Amamnt . , . 

Flowers aloft, shading the fount of life.” 

Milton : P. /... id. .V.7. 

* *2. To flourish, to thrive, to grow. 

“The othre byetb oae sue yere, thet wel flaurefh ine 
guode."— Ayenbite, p. 28. 

* 3. To be in the prime or spring of life ; to 
flourish. 

“This cause detained me all my flowering youth." 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry V/., iL 5. 

* L To froth, to ferment ; to mantle, as newly 
bottled beer. 

“If the liquor come close to the stopple, it cannot 
play nor flowr."— Bacon .- Sutural History, § siu. 

* 11 . Fig , : To come as cream from the sur- 
face. 

“ If you can accept of these few observations, which 
have jljwercd oft” — Milton. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To ornament or embellish with artificial 
or imitated flowers. 

*2. To cause to blossom or bloom. 

“Mr. A. F. Borrow fl/neered this fine species at Chis- 
wick." — Gardeners Chronicle, No. 410. p. ML 

* fl<fw -cr age (age as ig), s. [Eng. flower; 
■age.] State of flowers ; flowers in general. 

“ Bloaaomless flower age of sen- foam, " 

.SicitiAurne: Erect heus, 808. 

fl<fw -ered, «. [Eng. flower ; -ed.\ 

1. Embellished with figures or imitations of 
flowers. 

" In blue flowered velvet and cold tissue.”— Walpole ,- 
Anecdotes of Painting, vul. i.. cn. vi. 

2. A term applied to sheep, when they be- 
gin to become scabby, and to lose their wool. 

flow er-et, * flour-ette, s. [O. Fr. florete , 
flurette; Fr .fleurette, dimiu. of O. Fr. flor, flurl; 
Fr. fleur = a flower.] A little flower ; a floret. 

“Daisies leave no fruit behind 
When the pretty floieere tj die." 

Wordsicorth : Foresight. 

* fl6^r-er-ful, a. [Eng. flower ; -ful(l).] 
Abounding in flowers. 

fl^w'-er I-ness, .s. [Eng. flowery ; -n«s.] 

1. Lit. : The state of being flowery or 
abounding in flowers. 

’2. Fig. : The state of being flowery or 
abounding in flowers of speech ; floridnesa of 
diction. 

flo^ -er-ing, * floilr -mg, pr. par., a., A s. 
[Flower, v.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. t£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 


C. As *u&8te/ifire : 

1. The act nr atate of bearing flowers. 

•f As a rule plants flower in a latio inverse 
to that of their luxuriance of growth. Wb* n n 
plant flowers it exhausts itself. If an annual 
or biennial it tends to die, if a perennial it re- 
quires some time to recover itself. 

* 2. The act or state of fermenting or 
frothing ; fermentation. 

“ They bee«me dull, xml th« drink dead, which ou«!.l 

to have a tittle uring. '—Bacon Sutural Hist., } 31^. 

flowering ash, s. 

Bot : The genus Ornus. The Euroj>ean 
sjiecics is Ornus eumptm. 

flowering fern, flowery fern, s. 

Bot. : Osmurula regnlis, formerly called Fih* 
florida or F. florescens. 

flowering flags, s. pi. 

Bot. : A name for the IridacefB 

flowering plants, s. pi. 

Bot . ; Plants bearing flowers of the Dormal 
type— viz., having a calyx, a corolla, stamens, 
and one or more pistils, or at least the last two ; 
phanerogamous plants, sexual plants. The 
assemblage contains the Ithizogena, Endogens, 
Dictyogens, Gymnogens, an*l Exogena. 

flowering-rush, s. 

Bot . : Butomus umbdlatus. 

fl<fw'-er-less, a. [Eng. flower; dess.] 

Ord. Lang. £ Bot. : Destitute of or with- 
out flowers. 

" An herbe he thought flour el esse, all gTserje.” 

t'h<s icer : Dream, 1.8^2. 

flowerless plants, s. pi. 

Bot. : Plants of comparatively low organiza- 
tion not possessing flowers but only fructifica- 
tion ; eryptogamic plants, asexual plants. Ths 
assemblage contains the Thallogena and Aero- 
gens (q.v.). 

flow' er - less - nees, s. [Eng. flowerlrss ; 
•ness.) The quality or state of being flower- 
less, nr without flowers. 

fltJw' er-y, *flour-ie, *flowr ie, ‘flour y. 

s. A a. [Eng. flower; -y.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Abounding with flowers or blossoms. 

“ Flowrie baucka with silver liquor s tec pc." 

Speiuer: Daphnaida. 

2. Adorned with flowers, real or artificial. 

“O'er bis fair limbs a flowery vest be threw.” 

Pope : Homer ; Odyssey ui. 598. 

3. Abounding with flowers of rhetoric ; 
florid ; highly figurative : as, flowery language, 
a flowery style. 

* 4. Pleasant, agreeable. 

“Though the path be treads 

Be flowery, and he Sees no cause of fear. 

Death and the pains of bell attend him there." 

Cou-per : Progress of Error , 547. 

* B. A^su&sf. ; The translation by an English 
wit of Floreal. the eighth month of the French 
republican year. It began on April 20 and 
ended on May 20. 

flowery kirtled, a. Adorned with gar- 
lands of flowers. 

•‘ My mother Circe, with the Syrens three. 

Amidst the flowery -kirtled Naiades." 

Milton : Camus, 254. 

flow'-Ing, pr. par., a , A s. [Flow, u] 

A. As pr. pi r. : (See the verb). 

B, As adjective : 

1. Moving, as a stream. 

•• My grace, a flowing stream, proceed* 

To wash your filthiness away." 

Cowper : Olncy Hymns, xiiL 

2. Abounding, copious. 

3. Fluent, smooth : as, style or language. 

C\ As subst. : The act or state of moving, as 

a fluid ; flow. 

flowing-furnace, s. 

Founding: Another name for the eupola for 
melting iron in foundries. 

flowing-sheets, $. pi. 

Naut. : The position of the sheets, or lower 
corners of the principal sails, when they are 
loosened to the wind, so as to receive it into 
their cavities, in a direction more nearly per- 
pendicular than when they are close-hanled, 
although more obliquely than when the vessel 
ia sailing before tbe wind. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ee, og = e. ey = a, qu - kw. 
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flow' uig-ly, odv. [Eng. (lowing; ~ly.] In 
a flowing maimer ; abundantly, copiously, 
fluently. 

flow-Ing-ness, 9. [Eng. flowing ; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being flowing; fluency, 
copiousness. 

* flowk, 5 . [Fluke.] 

flowk -wort, s. [Provine. Eng. for fluke. So 
called because it is supposed to cause flukes 
in sheep. J 

lint. : Hydrocotyle vulgaris. (Prior; Britten 
<t Holland.) 

flow' moss, s. [Eng. flow, and moss. ] A water}' 
moss ; morass ; a flow-bog. 

“There waana muckle ftowmoss in the ahaw, If we 
took up our quarters rlgh t.“— Scott ; Hob Roy, oh. xxviil. 

flown, pa. pnr. ora. [Fly, r.] 

A. yl3 pa. par. : (See the verb), 

B. As adjective : 

1. Gone away fled. 

* 2. Puffed up, inflated. 

'• When night 

Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sou# 

Of Belial, flown with biaoience aud wine.” 

muon : P. £.. i. 502. 

* fio\^'-ret-ry, s. [Eng. flowret ; - ry .] Carved 
work in imitation of flowers. 

" Nor was all this flowretry and other celature on 
the cedar lost labour, because concealed. Fuller .* 
A Pisgah Sight of Palestine, pt. 1., bk- ill., ch 5. 

1 Q6^'-rie t s. [Flowery.] 

flowrle cole, s. The cauliflower. (Lyte ; 
Britten & Holland.) 

flox, «. JFloss (2), s.] The down of animals. 

“They dress It [their nest] all over with down fea- 
theri, or 8ne flox.' —P. Holland : Pliny, pt. 1. p. 288. 

*floyte, «. [Flute, s.J 

fln'-ar-vil, $. [Etym. doubtful ; perhaps from 
Lat* Jluo = to flow.] 

Chem. : When gutta perelia is boiled with 
absolute alcohol, two substances are dissolved, 
Alban C20H30O, wbieli melts at 160° ; and 
Fluavil C 20 U 32 O* which is separated from 
Alban by" being soluble in cold alcohol. 
Fluavil, an amorphous resin which melts at 
50* and becomes liquid at 100® to 1 10*. Fluavil 
is soluble in cold alcohol, ether, and in carbon 
disulphide. 

flu can, s. [Floor an.] 

flu’-jer-ine, s. [Eng., &c. Jluor ; Lat. cerium ; 
and suff. -ine (Min.)] 

Min. : The same as FLUOCEniTE (q.v.). 

* fluc-tif~©r-ous, a. [Lat. fiuctus^ a wave, 
/e?*o = to bear, to produce, and Eng. ndj. suff. 
-mis.] Producing or tending to produce waves. 

* fluc'-tlon, s. [Fluxion.) 

♦flftc'-tion-Jst, s. [Fluxionist.) 

* fluc-ti'-son-ous, a. [Lat .fluctus = a wave, 
$ono = to aound, and Eng. adj. auff. -ows.] 
Sounding like waves. 

* fluc-tu-a-biT-l-ty. s. [Eng. fluctuohle ; 
-■ ity .] Capability of or liability to fluctuation. 

* fluc'-tu-a-ble, a. [Lat. jluctuo = to float, 
abont, and Eng. -aWe.] Capable of or liable 
to fluctuation. 

* flue -tru-an-jy, s. [Lat. fluctunns , pr. par. 
of jluctuo = to float about.] Fluctuation. 

"Partly hy luoate fluctuancyfl—Oauden: Tears of 
the Church, p. 222. 

* fluc'-tu-ant, a. [Lat. fluctuant, pr. par. of 
jluctuo = to float about.] 

1. Floating on the waves. 

"Whether It b <e fluctuant as the ark of Noah.'— 
Bacon : Of Learning, iu 

2. Moving about like a wave ; fluctuating, 
wavering, unsteady. 

“How to it possible for any man to be at rest In 
this fluctuant wandering humonr and opinion T— 
L' Estrange. 

fliic'-tu-ate, v.i. & t. [Lat. fluctuatvs, pa. par. 
of jluctuo ~ to float about : fluctus = a wave ; 
jluo = to flow.] 

A. Intransitive : 

* i. To move hither and thither as wave or 
water in a state of agitation. 

"So sounds. 30 fluctuates the troubled sea.” 

King : Raffinus, or the Favourite. 


2. To float backwards or forwards, as with 
the mot ion of water. 

3. To be unsteady or unsettled : aa, The 
price of stocks fluctuates. 

“Great Western fluctuated a little, and was filially 
about the saiue aa yesterday."— Daily Telegraph, Aug. 
23. 1880. 

4. To be in a state of doubt or irresolution ; 
to be undecided ; to hesitate ; to waver. 

"The tempter ... to paasion moved, 

Fluctuate* disturbed." M<lton .- P. L., ix. G58. 

* B. Trans. : To cause to move or roll 
about, as a wave. 

“ And fluctuate all the still perfume." 

Penny son : In Memoriam, xcv. 66. 

U Crabb thus discriminates between to flue, 
tuote and to waver : “To Jluctuatc conveys tlie 
idea of strong agitation : to waver that of con- 
stant motion backward aud forward : when 
applied in the moral sense, to Jluetuo.lt desig- 
nates the action of the spirits or the opinions ; 
to waver is said only of the will or opinions : 
be who is alternately iuen>v and sad in quick 
succession is said to be fluctuating ; or he who 
has many opinions in quick succession is said 
to fluctuate ; but he who cannot form an 
opinion, or come to a resolution, is said to 
waver.’* (Grahb : Eng.Synon.) 

fluc-tu-a-tion, s. [Lat .fluctuation from fluc- 
tuatus, pa. par. of jluctuo ; Fr. fluctuation.] 

I. Ordinary Language. : 

1. A motion like that of the waves ; an 
alternate rise and fall : as, The fluctuations of 
the sea. 

2. A rising and falling suddenly ; unsteadi- 
ness : as, a fluctuation in the price of stocks. 

3. Hesitation, wavering, doubt ; alternations 
of hope and fear. 

“Mute register, to him, of time and place. 

And various fluctuations in the breast. " 

Wordsworth : Excursion, vL 

4. Change, uncertainty, vicissitude. 

“Good lack, we know not what to- morrow brings — 
Stramge fluctuations ol all human things !" 

Co to per : Eptstle to Joseph Bill. 

II. Med. : The perceptible motion conveyed 
to pus or other fluids when the adjaeent parts 
are subjected to pressure or percussion. 

* fluc-tu ous, a. [Lat jLictujo) = to float 
about; 'Eng. adj. suff. -ows.] Pertaining to 
the waves ; flowing. 

*flud'-er, *flud der, s. [A variant of flutter 
(q.v.).] Hurry, bustle, fuss, confusion. 

flue (1), s. [A corruption of flute (q.v.).] 

1. Ordinary iMiiguage: 

}. A passage for the conveyance of the vola- 
tile results of combustion from the fireplace 
to the open air, or into another passage ; a 
smoke-duet, a chimney ; one of a cluster of 
smoke-ducts iu a stack of chimneys. 

2. A passage in a wall for the conveyance of 
beat from one part of a building to another. 

II. Technically : 

1. Mus. : One of the divisions of organ- 
stops, so called because the sound is produced 
by the wind passing through a fissure, flue, 
or wind-way, and striking against an edge 
above. 

2. Stcani'Cng. : A pipe for the conveyance of 
the caloric current through a boiler, to heat 
the surrounding water. Tt is usually secured 
in the sheets of the fire-box and smoke-box 
respectively, as in the locomotive. 

flue - boiler, s. A steam-boiler whose 
water space is traversed by flues, that is, a 
tube in which tlie heated gases are conveyed. 
There are several varieties, as drop-flue, mul- 
tiple-fine, return-flue, Ac. 

flue - brush, s. A cylindrical brush of 
wire or steel strips used to clean the scale and 
soot from the interior of a flue, to lay bare the 
metallic surface. 

flue-cleaner, s. 

1. A brush of wire or steel slips, ora scraper 
to clean the surfaces of steam-boilers. 

2. A device by which a jet of steam may 
occasionally be projected along a boiler flue to 
blow out the scale of soot 

flue-hammer, s. 

Coopering: One whose peen has a workiug 
edge, the length of which is in the plane of 
the sweep of the hammer. It is used in flar- 
ing one edge of each iron hoop to enable it to 
fit the bulge of the cask. [Peen.J 


flue plato, s. A plate into which the 
ends of the flues are set. 

fluo-scrapcr, s. An implement having 
circular or spiral blades to scrape tlie soot 
and scale from the fire-aurfaee of flues of 
steam-boilers. 

flue surface, s. 

Steam-i'ng. : Tlie area of surface of the 
boiler which is exposed to the action of the 
flame and heated gases after they have left the 
fire-chamber or surface. The heating-surface 
of a boiler ia made up of the fire-surface an 6. 
flue- surface. 

fluo (2), s. [Etym. doubtful, perhaps only a 
variant of Jlbck (2) (q.v.) ] Soft down or fur* 
such as may float in tlie air ; fluff. 

flue, v.i. [Flue ( 1), 

Carp.: To expand or splay, aa the Jambs of 
a window. 

flu-el-len, flu-el-lin, flu-el-lyng, s. 

[Wei. fluellen , from lysiau Llewellyn = Llewel- 
lyn’s flower ; Prior derives it from Uut. flu* 
weelen — downy, velvety.] 

Hot. : Veronica officinalis, aud some other 
Species of the genus. 

IA v aria spuria and L. Elutine are both 
popularly known as Female Fluellin. 

flu cl-lltc, s. [Eng., Ac. fluorine; alimU 
ilium, and suff. -itc (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : A transparent mineral, composed of 
fluorine aud aluminium. It is white in colour, 
vitreous in lustre, and has a hardness of 3. 
It is fuund at Stennagwyu in Cornwall, but ia 

^ rare. (Dana ) 

* flu' -e 119c, s. [Fr v from LaL fluent, pr. par. 
of fluo St to flow.] 

1. A stream. 

" With fineness of sweetest water rinse.' 

Chapman: Homer; Jhud xvl. 224. 

2. Tlie aame as Fluency (q.v.). 

“ He is conceited to have a voluble sud smart flu. 
nice of tongue ."— Milton : A nimaduersions on the H* 
momtrant* Defence. (Pret) 

flu'-en-9y, s. [Lat. jluentia , from fluens , pr- 
par. of fluo = to flow ; Fr. flue nee.] 

1. The quality of being fluent or flowing 
freely and smoothly, without harshness or 
asperity. 

2. Readiness, copiousness. 

“ Fervency, freedom, fluency of thought.* 

Cow per : Table Talk, 700. 

* 3. Affluence, abundance. 

“Those.who prow old with fluency and ease." 

Sandys: Paraphrase af Ihe Psalms. 

flu'-ent, a. & s. [Lat. fluens (genit. flue ntis), 
pr.'par. of fluo = to flow.] 

A. adjective : 

* 1, Flowing ; liquid ; fluid. 

"It is not malleable : hut yet ia uotjfuenf, but aba- 
pi tied. ‘‘—Bacon. 

*2. Flowing, in motion, moving, not sta- 
tionary. 

" Motiou heiug a fluent thine ... it doth not follow 
that because auythtug moves this moment, It must do 
so the next ." — Hay : <fn the Creation. 

3. Ready in the use of words ; having com- 
mand of a wide range of language ; eloquent. 

" Fluent iu words, aud bold in peaceful councils." 

Howe : Fmr Penitent, iL 

4. Ready ; copious ; voluble ; eloquent. 

"That fluent and tonorous elocution which wm in 
his family a hereditary gift ." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch xlv. 

B. -4s substantive : 

* 1* Ord. Ijang . ; A stream, a current, a cou- 
fluent. 

“ And at the fluents of the ocean, 

Neare earth's extreame bounds, dwelt with him." 

Chapman ; ffymne to Venus. 

2. Math. : The variable or flowing ouantit} 
which, in tbe modern calculus, is called the 
function. 

flu'-ent-lyv adv. [Eng. fluent; dy.) In a 
fluent, ready, or voluble manner; with fluency. 

“ For the dragoons, a wordy race . . . 

Spoke fluently the sutler s tongue." 

Cooper : Ver * Tert, a. 

* fld -ent-ness, s. [Eng. fluent ; -ness.] Tlie 
quality or state of being fluent ; fluency. 

“Tlie ft uentnest and eonstoteucie of time has not 
this inconvenience."— Slonntague : Devout e Euay es. 
pt. II.. tr. xiL, § S. 

fln-ey, a. [Eng. flue (2), a. ; -y.] Like flue 
or fluff ; downy, fluffy. 


boiL bojh pout, j<Sx*rl; cat, 9ell, chorus, 9 hiu, ben$h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; cKpect, Xenophon, exist, ph = t 
'Clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -sion = zhun. -cious, -tious, -sious shus. -hie, -die, Ac. - h^L d§L 
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fluff (1), s. [Onomatopo«*tic.] A puff of wind. 

" I'm Bure an ye wanm a flab or something war, ye 
could never a' keejiit oe fl\tff o' breath in the body o' 
ye in aneatli the loch."— XL Patrick, lit 31. 

•[ Fluff in the pan : 

( 1 ) The explosion of powder in the lock-pan 
©r a gun without causing the piece to go off; 
a flash in the pan. 

(2) Fig. : A failure. 

fluff gib, *. A squib. 

"iFluP-athi, disturbing the king's jx-ace and .'disarm- 
ing hla soldiers ."— Scott Bob Boy, cln xxxt 

fluff (2), s. [Flue (2), s.) Light down or fur ; 
flue ; light flocculeut matter ; nap. 

fluf-f]y, a. (Eng. fluff (2 ) ; - y . ] Like fluff ; com- 
posed of fluff or light flocculeut matter ; fluey. 
■'And she seemed, In her white fluff y dress, 

Like u bud I must stroke »ml caress." 

Hilda ttnton g the Broken God* 1187B1, 130. 

■flu gel man, s. [Fuoleman.] 

flug'-gc-a, s. [Named by Willdenow after 
John Fliigge, a German eryptogamie botanist.] 

Bot. : A genus of Euphorbiaceie. The 
bark of Fluggeu virosus intoxicates fish. The 
berries of F. leucopyrus, an Indian, and F. 
abyss-mica, an Abyssinian species, are eaten by 
the natives. 

flught ( gh guttural), r.i [Flight.] To flutter, 
to flaunt. (i’cotcA.) 

flu id, a. A s. [Fr. fluide, from Lat. fl nidus 
= flowing, liquid, from fluo = to flow ; Sp. & 
ltal. fluido.] 

A. As adj. : Hating the parts easily separ- 
able ; consisting of particles which move and 
change their relative positions very readily ; 
capable of flowing ; liquid, gaseous. 

’“The earth being a mixed mass, somewhat fluid.” — 
Paley : Natural Theology, cb. xxil. 

B, As substantive : 

I. Ord. Lang. : Any body not solid. 

" Were It not for the presence of heat or for a certain 
degree of It, all fluid* would be frozen.’'— Paley : 
Patural Theology, cb. xxl. 

II. Physics: The fundamental property of 
fluids, viewed as forces, is their equality of 
pressure in all directions. The term includes 
Doth liquids and gases. 

”8 team boilers or Bramah's presses, or other engines 
In which jtuid* are in a state of violent compression." 
’-Prof. Airy : Popular Attronomy (cth ed.), p. U4C. 

% (l) Condys Fluid: [Permanganate or 
Potash.] 

(2) Elastic fluids: 

Physics: Gasea. 

(3) Electric or Electrical fluid : 

Elect. : A fluid composed, in the opinion of 
fiymmer, now generally accepted, of two 
fluids, the positive and the negative. [Elec- 
tricity.] 

(4) Imponderable fluids: 

Physics: A name sometimes given to heat, 
light, magnetism, and electricity. They are 
mobile and yet, if consisting of matter, are in 
Each a state of tenuity that they possess no 
perceptible weight. 

(5) Magnetic fluids : 

Magnetism: Two fluids assumed to exist. 
They are called respectively the north or 
boreal fluid and the south or austral fluid, the 
former predominating at the North, and the 
latter at the South pole of the magnet Some- 
times the north fluid is called the Positive, 
and the south fluid the Negative one. 

(#) Ponderable fluids: 

Physics : Those possessed of weight ; as 
water and hydrogen gas. 

fluld-oompass, s. 

Kaut. : That in which the card revolves in 
Its bowl floated in water or alcohol. 

fluid lens, s. 

Optics: A lens in which a liquid is impri- 
aoned betweea circular glass discs of the 
required curvatures. Attempts to obtain 
achromatism have been made by using me- 
tallic solutions and other liquids having a 
higher dispersive power than flint glass. 
Though several of these liquids appear to 
have given excellent results experimentally, 
they have never been brought into general use. 

fluid meter, s. A device to ascertain the 
quantity of fluid passing a selected point. 
Borne are driven by clock-work or other motor, 
others by the pressure of the fluid. 


flff id 1 ty, ? (Fr./htWile, froinJluitfa(a. ft 8.) 
- fluid.] The state of being fluid — if., of being 
either in the liquid or the gaseous state. In 
the former the body haa molecules so mobile 
in their relative positions that it will take the 
form of any vessel in which it is placed ; io 
the latter the molecules are mutually repel- 
lent, and the body tends to diffuse itself in all 
directions through the adjacent atmosphere. 

** Keeping things in a state of notation, that is to 
w»y. in a state of fluidity '—Paley ■ Sat. Theology, 
eh. xxi. 

flu id-ize, t’.L [Eng./ufd; -i«.] To make 
fluid ; to convert into a fluid. 

flu id ness, S. [Eng. fluid; - ness .] The 

quality or state of being fluid : fluidity. 

" Its fluid nest may not pioceed from the agitation nf 
the ambient al r."— Boyle ■ Work*, II 571. 

flu' mg, s . [Etym. doubtful.] Expanding or 
splaying as the jambs of a window. ( Ogilvie , 
1 st ed.) 

flu kan, s. [Flucan.J 

fluke (1). s. [A.S. fide; cogn. with Irel. fltki.] 

Ordinary Language cb Zoology : 

1. A flounder ; a kind or flat-fish. 

2. An hydatid resembling a flounder 

“A little H utce, In general appearance much like a 
miniature flounder, lives steejied in gall In the hi I lory 
vessels."— M’arion . Principle* <t Practice of Phytic, 
let. Ixxiii. 

r Flukea are suctorial worms, parasitic in 
birds, fishes, and other animals. They are 
arranged in the order Trematoda (q.v.). 

fluke worm, s. 

Zool. : Au entozoon, Distoma hepaticum, 
resembling a melon seed, found in the gall 
bladder and ducts of the sheep and other 
ruminants, and tending to produce in them 
the disease called rot 

fluke (2), * flook, s. [A non-nasalized form, 
from Low Ger. flunk = a wing, the palm of an 
anchor; Dan. ankerflig ; Sw. ankarfly = the 
fluke of an anchor.] 

1. Naut. : The palm of an anchor. The 
broad, holding portion which peuetrates the 
ground. [Anchor.] 

2. Mining : The head of a charger ; an in- 
strument uaed for cleansing the hole previous 
to blasting. 

3. Zool. : One of the two triangular divisions 
of the tail of a whale ; so called from their re- 
semblance to the fluke of an anchor. 

fluke (3), s. [Etym. doubtful.] In billiards an 
accidentally successful stroke ; a stroke by 
which the player accidentally gains a score or 
an advantage which he did not play for : hence 
the word is used for any lucky chance ; a 
piece of luck. 

"It is & happy fluke' —Black: Princes* of Thule, 
cb. xix. 

fluke (4), s. [Bee def.] A kind of potato, pro- 
bably so called from its shape. [Flcke, (I).] 

fluk' y (1), * flook y, a. [Eng./ufc(€)(2) ; -y.] 
Formed like a fluke ; having a fluke. 

" To heave the flooky anchors from the Band" 

Rotce ’ Lucan; Pharsalia >L 1,0*6. 

fluk y (2), *fluk ey, a. [Eng. fluke (3) -t/.] 

1. Distinguished by flukes; of the nature of 
a fluke; obtained bv chance rather thaa by 
skill. 

2. Kaut. : Cbaogeable or inconstant; said of 
the wiod. 

flume, flum, flumm, *. [A.S. flum; lcel. 
flum, fl&ni; M. H. Ger. phlum, phloum, vlum; 
ltal. flume; Lat. flumen.] 

* 1. A river. 

* Quen Crist com t ojlum Jordan. 

Metrical Homilies, p. 45. 

2. A chute or penstock, open or covered, 
for the passage of water to a wheel or washer. 
Used with water-wheels and gold-washers of 
various kinds. 

flume bridge, flume stop, s. A fire- 
bridge (q.v.). 

* flu min ous, a. [Lat. flumineus, from flu- 
men (genit. flum inis) = a river ; fluo = to flow.] 
Pertaining to rivers ; abounding in rivers ; well- 
watered. 

flum mer y, * flum ar y, s. [Wei. Uymm , 
llymruwd , from Hymrig ~ raw, sharp ; Uymn = 
to sharpen or whet ; llym = sharp, severe.] 


(Site, f&t, fAre, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; 
or. wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, 


1. Lit.: A kind of food made of flour o* 
meal ; pap. 

"There was a farmer of toy pxrUh who ujk* 1 to tup 
tijxui wild duck* and flummery.*— Goldsmith : Citizen 
of the World, IvIL 

2. Fig. : Anything insipid or ont of place; 
nonsense, humbug. 

t flump, v.t. (Onomatopoetic ; cf. plump.] To 
put or set down with violence. 

•'C'haira were Jtumped down on the floor “—Thacke- 
ray : Pa rit Sketch-Book, cb. t. 

flum mox, flum mux, v.t. [Etyin. doubt- 
ful.] To puzzle, to embarrass, to hinder, to 
defeat. 

‘'He'll be what the Italians call regularly flum 
moxedf — I/icken* : Pickwtck. ch. xxxiil. 

flung, pret . & pa. par. oj v . [Fling, v.\ 

flunk, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

1. A lazy, lounging fellow. 

2. A failure in or booking out of any under- 
taking. 

flunk, v.i. [Flunk, s.] To fail, aa in a lesson ; 
to retire through fear ; to hack out. ( Amer .) 

flun key, flun -ky, s. [According to Sk< at 
the origin is clearly due to Fr flanguer ~ to 
flank ; lienee it is equivalent to flanker (q.v.) J 

1. A male servant in livery, as a footman. 

2. A mean-spirited, cringing fellow ; a toady. 

3. One who from inexperience is easily de. 
ceived in buying stocks or shares ; an inex- 
perienced jobber. (Amer.) 

fluff key-dom, fluff’ -ky-dom, i. [Eng. 

flunkey; -dom. ] 

1 . Flunkeys collectively. 

2. The position or condition of flunkeys ; tha 
domain or circle of flunkeys. 

■' You've been off and on lately between flunkeydom 
and the cause."— C. Kingsley : Alton Locke, ch. xxvil 

fluff key -ism, fluff’-ky-i§m, s. [Eng. 

flunkey ; - ism .] The quality or characteristics 
of a flunkey; cringing servility, toadyism. 

flu-O-, pref. [Abbrev. of Eng., <bc. fluorine.] 
Having fluorine in its composition. 

flu 6 bor'-ate, s. [Pref. fluo-, and Eng., Ac. 
borate (q.v.).] 

Chem. : A compound of Fluoboric acid (q.v.), 
with a base. 

flu 6 bor ic, a. [Pref. fluo-, and Eng. boric 
(q-v.)-j 

fluoboric-acicL, s. 

Chem. : A compound nf boric acid with 
hydrofluoric acid. H 4 B0 2 F 3 or HB0 2 +3HF. 
Obtained by saturating water with boron flu- 
oride BF 3 ; the end of the tube conveying the 
gas being placed under mercury, and cooled 
witb ice, and then distilling, when an oily 
fluid comes over, which chars organic snb- 
stances, and converts ethyl alcohol into ethyl 
ether. The potassium salt can be obtained by 
melting boric acid with potassium fluoride, 
and the sodium salt by crystallizing a mixture 
of sodium borate with sodium fluoride. 

flu- 05 ’-er-Ine, *• [P re ^ A uo ~> and Eng., &c. 
cerinc (q.v.).] 

ifia. : A yellow, reddish -yellow, or brownish 
yellow mineral, supposed to he distinct from 
fluoeerite, to which it is akin. Compos. : 
cerium 17*6; fluorine 10'9 ; sesquioxide ol 
cerium 66 ’4 ; water 4 = 100 . Found with 
Fluoeerite at Finbo, near Fahlun, in Sweden. 
(Dana.) 

flu-o 9 '-er lte, s. [Pref. fluo-, and Eng., & c. 
cerite (q.v.).] 

Afin. ; A tile-red or yellow translucent or 
opaque miueral, occurring in hexagonal prisma 
and plates, or massive. Hardness 4 to 5 ; sp. 
gr. 4*7 ; compos, cerium and fluorine. Found 
near Fahlun, in Sweden. The Brit. Mus. Cat 
unites Fluocerine and Fluoeerite. 

flu’ 6 chlore, s. [Pref. fluo-, and Gr. \hwpoc 

(chloros) — pale green ] 

JIT hi. : The same as Pyhochlore (q.v.). 

flu o chrom ic, a. [Pref. fluo, and Eng 

chromic (q.v.).] See,the compound. 

fluochromic-acid* 

( hem. : The potassium salt of fluochromic 
acid is obtained by beating powdered potas- 
sium diebromate KoCroO; with excess of con- 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pfit, 
Syrian, aa, ce = e ; ey = a. qu — kw. 


fluophosphato— flurry 
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eeotrated hydrofluoric acid in a platinum 
dish. It forms red octohedra, having the 
formula Crt) 2 F*OK. 

flii-d-phos'-phate, s. [ Pref . fiuo, and Eng., 
&e. phosphate (q.V.).J 

Ckem. : A compound containing a phosphate 
and a fluoride, as Apatite, which is phosphate 
of calcium, containing also fluonde of calcium. 

flii'-or, s. [Lat. = a flowing, a flow (in Med. 
a flux).l 

* I. Ord. Lang. : A fluid state. 

"The particles of fluids, which do not cohere too 
■tronfdy, and are Of such a smallness as renders them 
most susceptible of those agitations which keep 11- 

J uors in a fluor, are most easily separated and rarifled 
ito vapours."— Newton : Opncks. 

II. Technically : 

I. Med. : Menstrual discharge. [Fluor 

ALBUS.) 

2. Min. : The same as Fluorite (q.v.). 

* fluor albus, 5. 

Pathol. : An old name for the disease called 
Leucorrhcea (q.v.). 

fluor apatite, s. 

Min. : A variety of apatite containing an 
abnormally large amount of fluorine. The 
Brit. Mus. CcUal makes it the same as Franco- 
lite (q.v.). 

fluor spar, s. 

Min. : The same as Fluorite (q.v.). 

fld-or-an'-thene, s. [Eng. fiuor(ene), and 
(phen)anthene (q.v.).] 

Chem. : C15H10. An aromatic hydrocarbon 
which occurs iu the last portion of the solid 
hydrocarbon distillate from coal tar along 
with Pyrene, CigHio. and Chrysene, CisHjo. 
They can be separated by converting them 
into pierate compounds, by melting them and 
gradually adding picric acid, or by dissolving 
them in alcohol. Chrysene is only slightly 
aoluble, and mixing the solution with an alco- 
holic solution of picric acid, CgH^NO^Oll), 
tbe fluoranthene remains in the mother liquid 
and allows the mixed solution to crystallize. 
The picrates are decomposed by ammonia. 
Fluoranthene crystallizes out of alcohol ia 
needles, which melt at 109*. The compounds 
with picric acid, CisHio'Cell^NOo^-Oll, form 
orange needles which melt at 1S2*. 

flu'-or-at-ed, a. [Eng., &c. fluor ; -oted.) 
Chem. : Combined with hydrofluoric acid 
(q.v.). 

flu-or-ben' zene ’s. [Eng., &e. fluorine), 
and benzene (q.v.).] 

Chem. : C a H 6 F. Obtained by heating cal- 
cium fluobenzoate with 4*3 parts of calcium 
hydrate. It melts at 40°, and boils at ISO*. 
It is insoluble io water, but soluble in alcohol 
and in ether. 

flu -or-bcn ZO'-IC, s. [Eng. fluor(ine), and 
benzoic (q.v.).] See the eompouod. 

fluorbenzoic acid, s. 

Chem.: C 6 Il 4 F*CO*OH (l— 3). Obtained by 
warming diaznamido-benzoic acid with fuming 
hydrofluoric acid. It crystallizes out of hot 
water in rhombic prisms which melt at 182*. 
It can be distilled over with steam. It is 
alightly soluble in cold water, easily soluble ia 
alcohol and in ether. By long builiug with 
concentrated nitric acid it is converted into 
nitrofluorbetizoic acid. It forms crystalline 
salts. 

flu -or-ene, s. [Eng. fluor ( escence ); -tne. ] 
CgH4 

Chem. : Ci^H^, or H 2 C<^ | Dipheny- 

CgH,*. 

leae methane. It occurs in the solid hydro- 
carbon, which distils between 300° and 306° in 
the distillation of coal-tar. It can be prepared 
by passing diphenyl-methane, CH 2 (C 6 n 5 ) 2 , 
through a red-hot tube, also by heating 
diphenylene-ketone with zinc dust. Fluoreoe 
crystallizes Irutu hot alcohol ia colorless 
lates which have a faint blue fluorescence, 
ence ita name. They melt at 113°, and boil 
at 295°. 

fld-or-es'-yenfe, s. [Eng. fluor ; - escenee .) 
Optics: A quality which exists in the rays 
of light by which, in certain circumstances, 
they undergo a change of refrangibility. 
Hence certain solutions which, when viewed 


by transmitted light, are colorless, become 
bluish under reflected light. Fluorescence 
was discovered by Prof. Stokes in 1852. 

flu-or-es'-^ent, a. [Eng. fluor ; - escent .] 
Having the quality of fluorescence; pertaiu- 
ing to fluorescence. 

flu-or-cs’ 9cm, s. [Eng. fluorescence) ; -cf?i.l 

Chem. : Resorcinol, phthalein anhydride, 
c 2 »n 12 0 6> or C c H<Co : ColMOH) >0 . 0 b- 

tained by heating five parts of phthalic anhy- 
dride with eeven parts of resorcin to 200“, till 
it forms a solid mass, which is boiled with 
water, the nndissolved part washed with 
alcohol, then dissolved in dilute caustic soda, 
precipitated by dilute sulphuric acid and 
extracted with ether. It is crystallized from 
alcohol as a red powder, which ia decomposed 
at 290°. 1 1 forms an orange solution in alcohol, 
which, when diluted with water, gives a green 
fluorescence. Its soda solution, when dilute, 
shows a beautiful yellow-green fluorescence. 
When dissolved in acetic acid, fluorescein is 
converted by bromine into Eosin (q.v ). By 
the action of zinc dust on its soda solution, it 
is reduced to fluorescio. 

flu -or-es^in, 9 . [Eng. fluorescence) ; -iit.) 
(Ckem.) 

Chem. : Obtained by acting on a aolutinn of 
fluorescein in soda with zinc dust. On heat- 
ing, the solution becomes colorless; it ie tbea 
acidified and shaken with other, which on 
evaporation deposits fluorescin as a color- 
less substance, which io ao alkaline aolutioo 
oxidizes fluorescein. 

flu-or-hy-drlc, a. [Eng. fluor(ine) ; hydro- 
gen); -ic.) See the compound. 

fluorhydric acid, s. 

Chem. : Hydrofluoric acid, hydrogen fluoride, 
fluoride of hydrogen, hydric fluoride, II F. 
Tbe anhydrous acid is obtained by neutraliz- 
ing in a platinum dish the aqueous solution 
of hydrofluoric acid with caustic potash, and 
evaporating the solution. The salt, KF, crys- 
tallizes io cubes ; when dissolved in water and 
evaporated quadratic tables of an acid, fluoride 
KF HF, crystallize out, these, when perfectly 
dry, are heated to redness in a platinum tube, 
and decomposed into KFHF=KF+HF. The 
anhydrous HF is an extremely dangerous sub- 
stance; its vapor is very poisonous, and pro- 
duces painful sores wbcu it comes in contact 
with the skin. It is a colorless liquid which 
boils at 19-4°. If free from moisture it does 
not attack glass. Its vapor density is ten, 
that of hydrogen being one, showing that it 
contains one volume of fluorine and one volume 
of hydrogen in two volumes of hydrofluoric 
acid. It chars organic matter, and explodes 
when mixed with turpentine. It has a very 
great affinity for water, combining witli a hiss- 
ing noise. The hydrated acid is prepared by 
acting on fluorspar, CaF 2 , with concentrated 
sulphuric acid iu lead or platinum vessels. 
It is heated, and the vapor condensed by a 
freezing mixture, or, if required dilute, is 
passed into water. It dissolves most metals 
except platinum, gold, silver, and lead. It 
can be kept iu gutta percha bottles. It at- 
tacks silicates and etches glass. It is detected 
by powdering the mineral, and placing it in 
a small lead dish, and adding concentrated 
sulphuric acid ; tbe vessel is then covered 
with a plate of glass, which is coated with 
wax on the under side, on which letters are 
written by removing some of the wax. On 
heating the vessel the hydrofluoric aeid is 
liberated, and attacks the glass where the 
wax has been removed. 

flu-dr'-lC, a [Eng., &c. fluoifine). & suff. 
•ic. (Chem . )] 

Chem. : Containing more or less of fluorine, 
chiefly iu the eompouod Hydrofluoric-acid. 

flu -or-Ide, s . [Eng. fluor(ine) ; - ide .) 

Chem. : A compound of fluorine with au 
element or radical. Fluorides give no precipi- 
tate with argentic nitrate, as argentic fluoride 
is soluble in water. 

H The following are the principal Fluorides: 
Fluoride of Ammonium, NII4F. Obtained by 
saturating hydrofluoric acid with ammonia, 
3ud allowing the solution ta evaporate over 
quicklime. It forms hexagonal laininsp, and 
crystallizes also with one molecule of HF, 
forming rhombic crystals of NH 4 F HF. Flu- 
oride of Calcium : Fluorspar, CaF 2 , occurs in 


the bones and teeth of animals in small quan- 
tities. Fluoride of Huron, BF 3 , Is a gas. 
Fluoride of Silicon, SiF 4 . is a heavy color lew 
fuming gas, obtained by heating a mixture of 
fluorspar and sand with concentrated sul- 
phuric: acid. It is absorbed by water, forming 
silicolluoric acid, Il 2 ^iF fi , and gelatinous silica 
is deposited; the tube should dip into mer- 
cury to prevent it being blocked up. Fluorides 
are decomposed by chlorine, and converted 
into chlorides. Soluble fluorides give a gela- 
tinous precipitate with calcium chloride. 
Many double fluorides have been prepared. 

flu'-or in, flu-or-lnc, s. [Eng. fluor; -in, 
-ine (Chem.) (q.v.).] 

Chem. : Symbol F, at. wt. 19. Fluorine occurs 
iu Fluorspar, (JaF 2 ; in cryolite. GNuFAl 2 F c , 
and in topaz and apatite. It has been detected 
in the bones, teeth, blood, and milk. It has 
not been isolated. A gas was obtained by the 
action of iodine on silver fluoride, AgF, but 
it was probably an iodide of fluorine. Fluorine 
io a free state combines readily with silicon 
and metala, therefore it attacks the tube in 
which the experiment ia performed ; it decom- 
poses water, forming hydrofluoric acid, HF. 
Experiments with the action of chlorine on 
AgF ia tubes made of CaF 2 , yielded HF, as 
the silver fluoride could not be sufficiently 
dried. Fluorine does oot combine with oxygeo. 

flu'-or-lte, flu'-or, s. [Lat. fluor (q.v.), and 
suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : An isometric, transparent, or sob- 
translucent brittle mineral, having many 
shades of color, some specimens being white, 
others yellow, yet others blue or green, or 
more rarely red ; streak white. Compos. : 
Fluoride of .calcium— i.e., fluorine, 48*7, and 
calcium, 51*3 — 100. Mineral phosphorescent 
when heated. There are two leading variutioB : 
(1) Ordinary Fluorite— (a) cleavable or crystal- 
lized, (b) coarse to fine granular, (c) earthy, 
dull, and sometimes very soft, (d) chloro- 
phane ; (2) Antozonite. No. (1) includes Ra- 
tofkite (q.v.). It occurs io veins, or more 
rarely in beds, in metamorphic rocks, or as 
the gangue of metallic ores. It ie found in 
cannel coal in Illinois and Indiana, ami is 
abundant in England. 

If Dana has a fluorite group of minerals, 
comprehending Fluorite, Yttrocerite, Fluo- 
cerite, and Fluocerine. 

flu’- or -Old, 9 . [Lat fluor, and Gr. « ISot 

(eidos) — form.) 

Crystall. : A crystal, the superficies of which 
is contained by twenty- four triangles. Tbe 
name Fluoride has been adopted because this 
form of crystal is common in fluorite. 

ilu-or'-o-scope, a. A form of skiascope 
(q.v.) designed and so termed by Edison ia 
March, 1S96. 

flu'-or-o-type, s. [Eng. fluor; 0 connective, 
& Eng. type.) 

Pkotog. : A process into which fluoric acid 
enters in the shape of fluorate of soda. 

flu'-or-ous, a. [Lat. fluor , and Eng., &c. suff. 

-0W5.] 

Min., <Cc. : Containing fluorite. 

flu-o-sil'-i-cate, s. [Hydrofluosilicatel] 

flu-O-Sll 19-lC, a. [Pref. fiuo-, and Eng. 
silicic.) [Hydrofluosilicic.] 

* flur'-bird, s. [Etyin of first element doubt- 
ful, and Eng. Mrd.) A decoy-bird. (Goldsmith.) 

flur'-ry, s. [Etym. doubtful ; probably of 
Scandinavian origin ; cf. Nnrw. dial, fluralt = 
rough, shaggy; S\v. dial, flur = disordered 
hair, a whim ; flurig = disordered, dissolute.) 

* 1. A sudden gust, blast, or storm of wind. 

•' The boat was overset by a sudden flurry from the 
north.''— Sunft: Voyage to Lilliput. 

2. A sudden and violent shower. 

" Like a flurry of snow on the whistling wind of 
December.' Longfellow r Milrs Stamlish, vii. 

3. Agitation, bustle, confusion ; nervous 
excitement 

M One is kept in perpetual! alarm and flurry of 
■pints.'*— Swinburne: Travel t In Spain, let 4'J. 

4. (Spec.): Wien a whale which has received 
a fatal wound rises to the surface, spouta 
blood, and lashes the sea with its tail, it is 
saicl to be in its flurry. 

flur'-ry, v.t. [Flurry, s.) To put in agita- 
tion ; to excite, to alarm. 


flur'-ry; a. [Flecry.] 


boil, b<Sjt; pout, cat, 9eU, chorus, 9M11, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a^; expect, ^Cenophon, exist, ph —t, 

-clan, -tian = shorn* -tion, -sion = shun; -Jdon, -§ion = zhun. -cious, -tious, -sious = shus* -ble. -die. &c. = bol. del* 
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flush (1), v.i. & t. [Sw. dial, flossa — to burn 
furiously ; Norweg. ilml. flosa = passion, vehe- 
meoce, eagerness. (iUceat.)] 

A. Intransitive : 


1. To become suffused; to reddea up; to 
blush ; to glow. 

"The King said not ft word, but ilia pile cheek 
Jl:uhed.“— Macaulay : UUt. Fn g., cb. xxv. 

* 2. To be elated or excited. 

* 3. To become gay or splendid. 

•*At once, arrayed 

In all the colours of the flushing year. 

The garden glows." Thomson : Spring, *5-7. 
B. Transitive : 


1. To cause to become red or flushed; to 


reddeu. 


"The auft hues 

That statu the wild bird's wing, andytM** the clouda " 
Longfellow ; Tin) Spirit Qf Poetry. 


2. To elate, to excite. 

" Mon are apt, especially v/htn flushed with victory, 
to grow both warmer ftud bolder.” — Waterland : 
Works. * 1 19. 


flush (2), v.i. & t. [Fr. flux**”*, flowing, run- 
ning, a flux, a flush at cards, from Lat. jluxus 
«= a flowiug; Jiao ~ to lluw.) 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To flow swiftly, to rush. 

*' By tho swift reconme of flushing blood." 

Spenser: F. Q., IV. vd. 29. 

2. To start with haste. 

•• 1 make 'em to flush. 

Each owl out of his bush." 

Den Jon/ton : Outs. 

3. To turn on a sudden rush of water for 
cleansing purposes. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To cause to start up or fly off : as. To flush 
a covey of birds. 

•• Flushing n umbers of ptarmigan."— Metcalfe: The 
Oxonian in Iceland, p. I3u. 

2. To cleanse by turning oo a sudden rush 
of water : as, To flush a drain. 

* 3. To overwhelm by a sudden rush of 
water. 

*■ A great tempestuous roge nod furious ltorio 
eodaynely flushed and drowned xii. of hi* great 
ekippes. — Hall: Benry IV. (rd. l). 

* 4. To excite. 

•'Such things as cun only feed his pride and flush 
his ambition."— South .• Sermons, iL 104. 


flush, a., s., & adv. [Flush, v.) 

A. As adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. Fresh, glowing, vigorous. 

" All bis crimes broad blown, as flush as May." 

Shakes p. : Hamlet, ilk 8. 

* 2. Full of or rich with bloom or blossoms. 

3. Well-supplied ; abounding. (Followed 

by of.) 

*• You have a passion for her pin-money ; no, no, 
country ladle* arc not so flush of It"— Vanbrugh : 
Provoked Husband, ii. 1. 

*4. Confident: flushed. 

*' Both appeared qnite/L/sA and confident of victory." 
—H. Brooke : Fool of Quality, L 143. 

XI. Technically: 

1. Carp. : Having the surface unbroken or 
even ; on the same plane or level with the 
adjacent surface. 

2. Cards: la cribbage, applied to a hand 
consisting of cards of the same suit ; holdiug 
a flush. 

B. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A sadden flow of water. 

•' The pul»e of the arteries U not only caused by the 

f mlsation of the heart, driving the blood through 
hem in maimer of a wave or flush, but by the coats of 
the arteries themselves."— ty: On the Creation. 

2. A sadden flow or rush of blood to the 
face, causing a redness. 

3. A ay warm colouring or glow. 

4. A sudden rush or impulse ; a thrill or 
shock as of feeling. 

•• Success may give him a presentyiMjft of Joy : but 
when the short transport is over, the apprehension of 
losing succeeds to the care of acquiring."— Rogers : 
Sermons. 

* 5. Bloom, vigour, freshness. 

*' AU the blooming flush of life is dead." 

Goldsmith : Deserted Village. 

6. A flock of birda suddenly started or 
flushed. 

" Flowue nt o flush of ducks forchy the brooke " 

Spenser : F. Q., V. 11. 64. 

7. Abundance. 

** I thought o' the bonny bit thorn that our father 
rooted out o' the yard last May, when it had a‘ the 
flush o' blossoms on it. '—Scott ; Heart of Mid lothian, 
ch. IX. 


8. A piece of moist ground; a place where 
water frequently lies ; u morass, a bog. 

II. Cards : In cribbage a hand consisting of 
cards all of the same suit. 

"There was nothing silly In it [whist] like the nob 
in cribbage— nothing suj«jrftuoua. No flusties, that 
most irralluuai ol all picas." — Lamb : LI in ; Mrs 

Hattie. 

C. As adv. : fco os to be level, even, or flush 
with the adjacent surfaces. 

flush bolt, a. 

1. A screw bolt the head of which is counter- 
sunk so that it shall not protrude from ttie 
surface of the object. 

2. A sliding bolt let into the face or edge of 
a door en as to make an even surface there- 
with. 

flush dcelt, s. 

Naut. : A deck running the whole length of 
the vessel, from stem to stern, withuut fore- 
castle or poop, as in a frigate. 

flush joint, s. 

Carp. : A joint in which the abutting parts 
make no projection beyoad the geueral face 
of the object. 

flush panel, s. 

Joinery: A panel whose surface cornea out 
even with the face of the stile. 

flush wheel, s. A wheel used In raising 
water from a drain ; it is shaped like a breast- 
wheel, but is driven by power to raise water. 

flush' -er (1), a. [Ger. fleiseher = a butcher.] 
A name given to Lanins collurlo, the red- 
backed shrike or lesser butcher-bird. 

flush'-er (2), s. [Eng. flush (2), v. ; -er.] One 
who flushes or cleansea out, as a drain, by 
turning in a audden and copious flow of water. 

flush' ing, s. [Named from the place of its 
manufacture.] A kind of woollen material 
made at Flushing. 

•• A* some * tout skipper paces his deck In a suit of 
flushing."— fleade : Cloister & Hearth , ch. xlilL 

flush -ing (1), pr. par. , a., & a. [Flush (1). *.] 

A. & B. As pr. par . £ particip . adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. yts subst. : The act or state of becomiag 
flushed ; a flush ; a redness. 

" Ere yet tho salt of most unrighteous tears 
Had left tbc flushing in her galled eyes." 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, 1. 22. 

flush' ing (2). pr. par., a., k s. [Flush (2), v.] 

A. k B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. -<4s substantive : 

1, Ord. Lang. : The act or process of cleans- 
ing a drain by turning in a sudden and copioua 
flow of water. 

2. Weaving: A term applied to a thread 
which spans a number of other threads with- 
out intersection. Usually called Floating 
(q.v.). [Twill.] 

* flush'-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. flushing (1) ; dy.) 
In a flushing, reddeniag, or blushing manner. 

flush‘-ness, s. [Eag. flush; -n«ss.] The 
quality or state of being flush or flushed. 

fliis'-ter, v t. & i. Ilcel. flaustra = to be 
flustered; flaustr = fluster, hurry.] 

A, Trans. : To make hot or red in the face, 
as with drinking ; to beat, to confuse, to 
muddle. 

•* His practice of flustering himself dally with claret 
was hardly considered as a fault by hifl cod temporaries." 
— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., eh. it 

B, Intrans. : To hecome heated or flustered ; 
to be in a state of heat or excitement. 

flus'-ter, s. [Fluster, v.) Heat, excitement, 
bustle, confusion. 

• The priest need not have been in such a fluster 
with Molly."— Fielding: Tom Jones, bk. iv.. cb. ix. 

flus' -tra, a. [Lat. = the sea in its quiet state, 
a calm.'] 

Znol. : Sea-mat. A genus of Mollnscoida, 
class Polyzoa, order Infundibulata, and family 
Escharidce, if not itself the type of one (Flus- 
tridae). The species, and especially the com- 
mon one, Flustra foliacca, are regarded by 
visitors to the coast as sea weeds, which they 
aomewhat resemble, but the frond, which is 
mat-like ia colour, is all dotted over with 
holes, each of wbich is inhabited by a poly- 


pldc, or its offspring by gemmation, in one 
flense distinct yet still connected with the 
parent, like branches with the roots of a tiee. 
They are found on our rocky shores abun- 
dantly. 

* flus'-tra-ted, a. [Fluster, v.) Tipsy, 
intoxicated. 

" We were coming down F.m«x Street one night, a 
little Jlustratei ." — Steele Spectator, No. 4'Jfl. 

flus-tra-tlon, 3. [ Fluster v .) Confusion, 

flurry’. 

"Tlien wo* tbli j.retty little actrewi whom he ad- 
miral in a great state of flustration.’’— Mortimer 
Collins : Two Plunges for a Pearl, voL Ik, ch. vil. 

flus'-tri-dse, flus -tra dm, *. pi. illod. 

Lat. flush (a), and Lat. fT-m. pi. adj. suff. -fetor.) 

Zool. : A family of lufundibulate Polyzoa, 
type Flnstra (q.v.). 

flute (1), “floyt,* floyto, *flowte, s. [O. 

Fr. flaute , fleute ; Fr. fl&te, from Low Lat. 
flauta — a flute, from Lat. flatus =■ a blowing ; 
flo = to blow ; Itai. flauto; 31. H. Ger. floite; 
Dut. flull; Sw. flojt ; Lao. floite; Ger. fluU> 
flaute.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same a^nse as II. 2. 

" Anon they move 

In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 

Of flutes and soft recorders." Milton : P. L., I. gSL 

2. A long, thin, Freach roll, eaten at 
breakfast. 

3. In the same sense as II. 1. 

4. A groove or channel in any material, aa In 
a dress; a species of ruffle, 

1L Technically : 

1. Architecture : 

(1) A long vertical groove in the shaft of a 
column. It ia usually circalar in section, but, 
when angular, the shaft is called a canted 
column. The Doric column has twenty flutes ; 
the Corinthian, Ionic, and composite have 
each twenty-four flutes ; the Tuscan ia with- 
out them. 

" According to the compass and station of tb« 
column, the flutes may be augmented to thirty and 
above."— Evelyn: Architecture. 

(2) A hollow, concave chamfer, gutter, 
groove, or channel ; the receding member of 
a compound moulding. 

2. Music: 

(1) One of the most widely used of ancient 
musical instruments, and at this day one of 
the most important instrumenta in an orches- 
tra. Of tube3 without reeds there are only 
two kinds— the flute played by a mouth-piece, 
and that played by placing the lips closa 

FLUTE. 

against a hole on one side. The former kind 
was formerly called flute a bee ; the latter, 
flfite traversiere, or flauto trai'ersa, the cross- 
flute. The flageolet, which still ia in use, is a 
a familiar example of a flute a bee , but it ia 
the smallest of its kind, for these instruments 
were at oue time made sufficiently large to be 
called “tenor" and “bass" flutes ; and com- 
plete four-part barmooy could be obtained 
from a set. The larger kiods only exist now 
as curiosities. 

(2) A stop on an organ. They are of two 

kiuds, open and stopped, and are equally 
common in metal and wood. ( Stainer £ 

Barrett.) 

flute-bit, s. A wood-boring tool adapted 
to be used in a brace, and used in boriag 
ebony, rosewood, and other bard woods. 

flute-like, a. Resembling a flute in tone ; 
clear and mellow. 

flute-organ, s. 

Music: An organ in which the sonnd If 
produced by the action of wind on a cutting 
edge, in contradistinction to the reed-organ, 
iu wbich the sound is produced by a vibrating 
tongue of metal. It is also called the mouth 
organ, and the mouth or flute-pipes are tech- 
nically known as flues ; a contraction of flutes. 

flute-pipe, a. 

Music: An organ -pipe having a sharp lip or 
wind-cutter which imparts vibrations to the 
column of air in the pipe, producing a musical 
note. [31 outh-pipe.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wo, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot* 
er, wore, w$lf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ee, ce = e; ey = a. qu - kw. 
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flute-player, a. A flutist or flautist. 

flute stop, s. [Flute, s., II. 2(2).] 

H Armed en Jl&ts: Having the guns in part 
taken out. as when used os a transport. (Said 
of a vessel of war.) 

flute (2), a. [A corruption of float or flote 
(q.v.).] A long vessel or boat, having flat 
ribs or floor timbers, round behind and swelled 
in the middle. 

* flute, *flolt-cn, *floyt-en, # flowt-yn, 

v.i. & t. [O. Fr. flauter, fieuter ; M. H. Ger. 
floiten, flouten ; L)ut. fluiten; Low Ger. floiten, 
fleiten ; Ger. floten.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To play upon a flute or pipe. 

" Syugynge he was. or jtowtynge. al the day." 

Chaucer: C. T., OL 

2. To whistle with a flute-like note. 

B. Transitive : 

1. To play on n flute ; to play or sing with 
flute-like notes. 

'* Fluting a wild carol ere her death." 

Tennyson : Passing of Arthur. 

2. To form flutes or channels in ; as in a 
column. 

flut'-ed, pa. par. k a. [Flute, v.) 

1. Arch. : Having channels or flutes In It; 
channelled, furrowed : as, a fluted column. 

2. Music : Clear and mellow; flute-like: as, 
fluted notes. 

flut'-en-ist, s. [Eng. flute ; -n connective, and 
eutf.'-tsL] A flute player ; a flutcr. 

" There sometimes flutenistt 
Bear office now.*’ Stapyltoa : Juvenal, 1U. 42. 

flut'-er, s. [Eng. /hifc (1); -er.] 

1. One who plays upon a flute ; a flautist 

2. One who makes flutes or grooves. 

* flut-er-ess, # flut-er-esse, 5. [Eng. 
fluter ; -ess.] A woman who plays on the flute. 
(Sherwood.) 

flu-ti'-na, $. [ItaL flautino — a email flute, 
dim in. o'f flauto — a flute.] 

Music: A kind of accordeon resembling the 
concertina. A form of melodeon. An in- 
strument worked by a bellows and keys in 
bank, and having one set of reeds. 

flut'-ing, pr. par., a., ks. [Flute, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of forming flutes or grooves in. 

2. A flute ; a groove ; a channel ; fluted 
work. 

“The caulicnli . . . fall exactly with the hollow of 
the /lutings."— Evelyn : Architecture. 

3. A species of ruffle. 

4. One of the longitudinal grooves in a 
screw-tap, giving cutting-edges to the thread. 

flnting-cylinder, s. A cylinder having 
longitudinal grooves to corrugate, crimp, or 
flute thin sheet-metal plates or fabrics. [Flut- 
ino-machine.] 

fluting-iron, $. A species of laundry- 
iron which flutes the clothes; au Italian-iron; 
a gauffering-iron. 

fluting-Iatho, s. A kind of lathe for 
cutting flutes or scrolls upon columus or 
balusters. The flute proper is the vertical 
groove in a column or pillar, but the flute of 
tlia lathe is a spiral. 

fluting-machine, s. A machine for 
corrugating or crimping metals. It has a pair 
of rollers, each one having projections which 
enter the interdental spaces of the other. By 
turning the operating screw, the bent bar. 
and with it the upper roller, can be adjusted 
up or down at will to regulate tbe distance 
between tbe two rollers. 

fluting-plane, s. 

Joinery: A plane adapted to cut grooves. 

fluF-ist, $. [Eng. -£$£.] One who plays 

upon the flute ; a flautist 

fiiit -tcr, v.i. & t. [A.S. floterian , flotorian — 
to float about; flat = the sea; cogn. with 
Low Ger. fluttem — to flutter about; Ger. 
flatieru; But. fludderen= to hover.] [Float, v.\ 


A. Intransitive: 

1. To flap the winge rapidly ; to hover. 

"As an eagle utirreth up her nest, fiutteret h over her 
young, and apreadetli abroad her wing", so the Lord 
aJone did lead him .''—Deuteronomy xxxiL 1L 

2. To move about witli a ebow of great 
bustle, but without much result. 

3. To bo moved with quick vibrations ; to 
flap about. 

" The yards are all hoisted, 

The eiills flutter out.” 

Longfellow: Musician's Tate. 

4. To be in a state of agitation, doubt, or 
uncertainty ; to hesitate ; to wander. 

" Hin thoughts are very fluttering and wandering, 
and cannot be fixed attentively to a few ideas euecea- 
eively," — ll'atts. 

5. To act the beau or a frivolous character, 

** No rag. no scrap of all the beau or wit. 

That once bo fluttered, and that once »o writ.'* 

Pope : Dunclad, ii. H9. 120. 

B. Transitive : 

1. To move about with quick vibrations; 
to flap : as, A bird flutters its wings. 

* 2. To disturb, to drive in disorder, to con- 
found. 

" Like an eagle in a dovecote. I 
Fluttered your VoLscuuis in Corioli.'* 

Shakesp. : Coriolamu, v. 5. 

3. To put into a state of agitation, alarm, 
or anxiety. 

" This place Is so haunted with batts that their per- 
petual fluttering endangered the putting out our 
linkes.' —Evelyn : Memoirs, voL L 

flut’-ter, 5. [Flotter, v.] 

1. Quick, short, and irregular vibrations ; a 
flapping or moving rapidly. 

" An infinite variety of motions are to be made use 
of In the flutter of a fan : there is the angry flutter , 
the modest flutter . aud the timorous flutter.”— Addi- 
son: Spectator, No. 102. 

2. A state of excitement, anxiety, or agita- 
tion ; disorder, confusion. 

" Lest their various and Jangling opinions put their 
leaves into & flutter."— Milton: Remonstrants Defence. 

flutter wheel, s. A water-wheel of 
moderate diameter, placed at tbe bottom of a 
chute so as to receive the impact of the head 
of water in the chnte and penstock. Its name 
is derived from its rapid motion. 

flut-ter-er, s. [Eng. flutter; -cr.] One who 
flutters. 

flut-ter'-lng, pr. par., a., k s. [Flutter, v.] 
A. k B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. A 5 subst. : The act of shaking or moving 
rapidly ; a flapping about ; a putting into a 
state of agitation, anxiety, or excitement. 

* flut -ter-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. fluttering ; - ly .) 
In a fluttering manner. 

flut'-y, a. [Eng. flut(e) (1) ; -y.] Resembling 
a flute in tone ; flute-like. 

flu'-vi-al, a. [Fr. fluvial; Lat. fluvialis , 
from Jriudtis = a river.] The same as Fluvia- 
T1LE (q.V.). 

flu-vi-a'-lcs, $.pl. [M. or f. pi of Lat. fluvialis 
= pertaining to a river.] 

Bet. : Tbe name given hy Ventinat and 
Richard to an order of Endogens since merged 
in Naiadaceae (q.v.). Tha old genus Flu via bs 
is now made a syuonym of Najas. 

t flu'-vi-al-Ist, s. [Lat. fluvial(is), pertainiug 
to a river, and Eng., &e. sufl. -ist] 

Geol. : One who in explaining certain pheno- 
mena attributes nearly everyth ingto the action 
of existing rivers. 

flu-vi-at -ic, a. [Lat. fluviaticus = pertain- 
ing to a river.] The same as Fluviatile (q.v.). 

flu'-Vi-a-tllc, a. [Lat. fluviatilis — pertaia- 

uig to rivers.] 

1. Geog. & Geol. : Belonging to a river. 

2. Zool. : Living in a river : as, fluviatile 
shells. 

flu-vl-co II' nze, s. pi. [Lat. fluvius = a 
river, and colo = to inhabit.] 

Ornith. : Tbe same as Alectrurinas (q.v.). 

flu -vi-6-ma-rine, a. [Lat. fluvius = a 
river, and wi annus — marine, from mare = 
tbe sea.] Related to both a river and tbe sea. 

fluviomarine strata, s. pi. 

Geol. : Strata laid down in tbe bed of the 
eea by an adjacent river. 


flux, * fllx, n. k a. [Fr. flux, from Lat. fluxus 
= a flowing, from Jluo = to flow ; Sp. k Port 
jluxo; ital.jtfuAso.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary language .• 

1. The act or state of flowing ; the motto© 
of a liquid. 

“ Still ami calm ; no notaa, no flux of wutem." 

Beaum. A Ftet. : Pilgrim, I1L A 

2. Any How or issue of matter. 

*• Civet 1* the very uncleanly flux of k cat." 

bhakesp. : As Vou Like It. 11 L X 

3. Fusion ; a liquid state caused by the ap- 
plication of beat. 

* 4. A passing away, and giving place to 
others. 

" Amid iUefluz of many thousand year*.'' 

Thomson : Summer, 55, 

* 5. A coming together, concourse, or con- 
fluence. 


" Left and abandoned of his velvet friends ; 

'Tii right, quoth he : thus misery doth part 
Th ejlux of company." 

Shakesp.: As l'ou Like It, 1L L 

II. Technically: 

1. Ilydrog . ; The flow of the tide, as opposed 
to the ebb or reflux. 


" To mark tbe flux and reflux of Its waters.''— Lout h : 
Lectures, voL i., lect. 2. 

2. Med. : An extraordinary issue or dis- 
charge from the bowels, &c. ; as, the bloody 
flux, &c. ; dysentery. 

” The next year was calamitous, bringing strangf 
fluxes upon men and murrain upon cattle."— Milton : 
ffist. Eng., bk. vi. 

3. Metall. : A name given to any substance 
which assists the fusion of minerals. Crude 
flux is a mixture of uitrate of potassium and 
tartar, which is put into the crucible with 
the substance intended to be fused. ’White 
flux is formed by projecting equal parts of a 
mixtme of nitre and tartar, in small portions 
at a time, into an ignited crucible. Black 
flux is prepared in the same manner, but with 
double tbe amount of tartar, so that carbon 
is contained in the mixture ; it is ueed to 
reduce metallic ores. Cyanide of potassium 
is used as a fusing and reducing agent. 
Minerals are fused with a mixture of potas- 
sium and sodium carbonates, which melts 
more easily than either of them alone, 

* B. As adjective : 

1. Unconstant; not durable, variable; 
maintained by a constant succession of parts. 

"One argument for auch a translation is the flux 
nature of living languages." — A bp. Sewcombe: Essay 
on Translation of the Bible, p. 235. 

2. Transient ; not of permanent importance. 

"Written upon a subject flux and transitory."— 
Johnson: Life of Sprat. 


flux spoon, S. 

Metall. : A small ladle for dipping out a 
sample of molten metal to be tested. 


* flux, v.t. [Flux, s.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. To melt, to fuse. 

" Fluxing ores, running gtass, and assisting ns in 
many of our operation*."— Paley : Natural Theology, 
ch. xxL 

2. To kill or get rid of by a flux. 

"He might fashionably and genteelly have been 
duelled or jluxed into another world."— .South. 

3. To purgs, to clear. 

•* 'Twas he that gave one Senate purges. 

And fl uxl the House of many a burgess." 

Butler: Hudihras, pt. ii.. c. L 

II. Med. : To cause a flux or evacuation ; 
to salivate, 

" But what can salivation do? 

It has been ./fur f and refluxt too." 

Byrom : Verti-s on an Old Bob-wig. 

* flux a'-tion, $. [Eng. flux ; -ation ] A 
flowing or passing away, aud giving place to 
others. 

"They believe a continual j taxation and transmigm- 
tion of souls from eternity."— Leslie: Short Method 
with the Deists. 


* flux-i-bil'-i-t^, $. [Low Lat. fluxibilitas , 

from fluxibilis.] 

1. The quality of beiog fluxible or capable 
of fusion. 

2. Changeableness, variableness, incon- 
stancy, mutability. 

*' The fluxibifity of human nature ie too great."— 
Hammond : Works, ii. 693. 

* flux'd -ble, a. [Low Lat. fluxibilis, from 
Lat. fluxus ) 

I. Capable of being fused or melted, as a 
mineral. 
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2. Changeable, variable, Inconstant, mutable. 

•‘The matter 1 b variable, mutable, alt«r»h2e. and 
fluxible."— p. Holland : Plutarch, p. M9. 


•flux i ble ness, s. [Eng. fluxible ; 

The quality of being fluxible ; fluxibility. 

•flux'-ile, a. [Low Lat. fluxilis, from Lat. 
Jluxus = a glowing.] Fluxible ; eapahle of 
beiog fused or melted. 


* flux Il'-l-tv, s. [Eng. Jiuxil(e) ; -ity.] Fluxi- 
bility ; capability of being fused or melted. 

" The weight and fluidity, or at lea.<t fluxility o l the 
bodies here below. "—Boyle : Works, 


fluxion (as fluk shun), s. [Lat. fluxio , 
from Jluxus, pa. par. of fluo = to flow.) 

• I. Ordinary language : 

1. The act or atato of flowing. 

" By the fluxion of the odour coming from the beuat.” 

— P. Holland : Plutarch, p. 738. 

2. That which flows. 

"The fluxion increased, and abscesses were raised.'— 

Wiseman. 

3. The fusion or running of metals into a 
fluid state. 

4. A constantly varying indication. 

II. Technically : 

1. Med.: An unnatural flow or determina- 
tion of blood or other humour towards any 
organ ; a catarrh. 

* Math. : A method of calculation resulting 
from the operation of fluents, or flowing num- 
bers. Thus a mathematical line may be 
considered as produced by the fluxion or flow- 
ing of a point ; a surface by the fluxion of 
a line, and a solid by the fluxion of a surface. 
A mathematical point in motion will really 
make a line ; a revolving radius which is a 
line will make a circle which is a surface, ami 
its revolution about its diameter will generate 
a sphere which is a solid. The same principle 
may be applied to purely numerical calcula- 
tions. like the formnke of algebra. If of two 
quantities, x and y, the increase of x at a 
uniform and given rate produces an increase 
or decrease of y ; and if x! and xf represent 
the velocities of x and y respectively, then xf 
is equal to the function of j and y depending on 
the equation connectiogthem, the whole multi- 
plied by xf. In this formula xand y were called 
by Newton fluents, and xf and xf their fluxions. 
This branch of the higher mathematics \va 3 
invented by Newton in a.d. 1665. Ou Octo- 
ber 24, 1676, he communicated his method to 
Oldenburg ia a sentence with all the letters 
disarranged so that his correspondent could 
not possibly have put them ia order. If he 
had succeeded iu doing this the sentence 
would have been ” Datasequationequotcunque 
fluentea quantitates involvente fluxiones io- 
venire et vice versd." Leibnitz received this 
letter iu 1677, and in 1684 explained a dis- 
covery which he had made. It was that of 
the differential calculus, which was essentially 
the same as that of fluxions. What Newton 
called fluxions, Leibnitz called differences. 
An angry controversy subsequently arose be- 
tween Newton and Leibnitz as to priority of 
discovery, the Royal Society of London taking 
the part of the former, who was then its presi- 
dent, and the scientific men of Germany that 
of the latter, who was their countryman. 
Both appear to have made the discovery inde- 
pendently. In the slight differences of method 
which exist, the advantage lay with Leibnitz, 
and while the term fluxions is aow scarcely 
ever used, that of differential calculus is in 
common use. The first elementary treatise oo 
fluxions published in England was by John 
Harris, in a.d. 1702. A descriptioo of the 
process by Newton himself followed in 1704, 
in liis Quadrature of Curves. 

jfluxional, fluxionary (as fluk-shun-al, 
fluk shun ar-y), a. [Eng. fluxion; -ary.] 
Pertaining to fluxions. 



fluxionary calculus, s. 

Math. : The calculus by the method of 
fluxions. 

fluxional or fluxionary analysis, s. 

Math. : The analysis of flowing quantities 
and fluxioas. 

fluxionlst (as fl uk' -shun is t), * fluc- 
tion ist, s. [Eug. fluxion; -isL] One skilled 
iu fluxions. 

” An algebraist Jluctionist, geometrician, or demon- 
strator of any kiud."— Berkeley : Analyst, § as. 


•flux lvo,«. [Eng .flux; -ive.) 

1. Flowing, running, os with tears. 

"There of leu bathed she hi her ftnxtne eyes ' 

Shakrtp. : Lover's Complaint, 50. 

2. Variable, changeable, inconstant. 

''Their argument* are *afluxl»r ua liquor split upon 
a table. — Hen J onion * DU coveriei. 


* flux uro, s. [Lat. fluxura = a flowing.] 

1, The quality of flowing or of being fluid. 

" In lUelf holds these two properties 
Moisture and fluxure." 

Fielding : Covent Harden Journal, No. 55. 

2. A fluid matter. 


fly, * flog en, * fleghe, * floo, * fle on, 
file. High, * flye, * flyghe, flyyn 

(pa. t. * fieigh, * Jleyghe. flew, * floghe , * flughe, 
* Jluxve ; pa. par. * flogn, *flone, *flowen, 
flown), v.i. & t. [A.S. pagan (pt. t. fiedh); 
eogn. with Hut. vliegen ; Icel. fljuga; Dau. 
flyve; Sw. Jlya ; O. II. Ger. Jliogan ; M. H. 
Ger. vliegen; Low Ger. fleigen; Ger. fliegen) 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To move or pass through the air lith 
winga. 

" Hoth thehawk/ty by thy wisdom ? "—Job xxxlx. 26. 

2. To pass or be driven through the air by 
any impulse : as, An arrow flies through the air. 

3. To rise iu the air ; to mount upwards, as 
smoke iu the air. 

" M.m 1 b born unto trouble, as the sparks flu up- 
w.Lrds . 1 ' — fob v. 7. 

4. To flutter or wave ia the air. 

” Bells were ringing, flags were flying. candles were 
arranged lu tho windows for an lllumiuai.;c'ij.' — i/o- 
caulay Hat, Eng , ch xv. 

5. To move with rapidity : as, A wheel flies 
round. 

6. To flee, to run away. 

" Ai». whither shall l fly to 'scape their hands.” 

Shakes p. : 3 Henry 17., L 3. 

7. To pass or move swiftly ; to hasten ; to 
hurry. 

" 1“ the morning early will we both fly towards Bel- 
mont ' Shaktsp. Merchant of Venice, lv. l. 

8. To pass away quickly : as, Time flies. 

9. To be spread rapidly ; as, The report 
few through the city. 

10. To break, to shiver, to burst in auuder : 
as, A bottle flies in pieces. 

*11. To travel by a fly. 

flf 4^8* then 4,0 Stogursey."— Southey: Letters, 

B. Transitive: 

1. To cause to fly or float in the air : as, To 
fly a kite. 

2. To flee from ; to run away from ; to 
avoid ; to shuo. 

" Pursuing that which flies, and flying what pursues." 

Jshakesp : Merry Wives of Windsor, Li. 2. 

3. To quit or escape from by flight. 

’* Dediihis, to fly the Cretan shore. 

His heavy 1 imb» ou Jointed pinions hore.” 

Dry den: Virgil ; Jlneid vt 18. 

* 4. To attack or hunt with a hawk. 

” If a man can tame this monster, and with ber flu 
other ravening fowl, and kill them, it is somewhat 
worth .”— Ba con, 

• 5. To carry or convey in a fly. 

^ " Poole filed us all the way."— Sont hey: Letters, iii. 

IT (1) To fly about : To change or shift fre- 
quently ; said of the wind. 

(2) To fly at : To rush with violence or fierce- 
nesa at ; to attack suddenly. 

(3) To fly in the face of: 

(a) To insult. 

'* This would discourage any man from doing yon 
good, when yon will either Deglect him. or fly i n his 
face. ' —Swift ; D rapier's Letters. 

(b) To act in direct opposition to ; to set at 
defiance. 

(4) To fly off: 

(a) To become suddenly detached or separ- 
ated. 


* (b) To revolt ; to fall away ; to desert. 

"The images of revolt and flying off." 

Shakesp. : Lear, 1L 2. 

(5) To fly open : To open suddenly and vio- 
lently : as, The doors flew open. 

(6) To fly oxtt : 

(a) To burst into passioo. 

" Passion is apt to ruffle, and pride will fly out into 
contumely and neglect '— Collier . Of Friendship. 

( b ) To break out iuto licence. 

(c) To start violently from any direction. 

" All hodies. moved circularly, have a perpetual en- 
deavour to recede from the centre, and every moment 
would fly out in right lines, if they were not re- 
strained, "—fientley ; Sermons. 


7. To let fly : 

(1) Transitive: 

(а) Ord. Ixing.: To discharge, to ahoot or 
throw out. 

•' A quarelle lete lie /fle." Langtuft, p. 205. 

(б) Naut. : To let go auddeuly : as. To Ut flu 
the fiheeta. 


(2) Intrans. : To direct a violent blow. 

8. To fly a kite: To obtaio money or accom- 
modation bills. {Comm. Slang.) 


V " UV), 

'flyc, *. [A.S. fledge ; cogn. with Out •A^g; 

Low Ger . fh’ige ; O. II . Ger. flioga ; fit H. Got 
vliege; Icel. &, Sw. fluga ; Dam flue.} 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) In the aamo sense as II. 1. 

(2) A disease in turnips, hops, are. 

To prevent the fly, soiu6 jiroixjse to «ow uhM *ltk 
th© Jftsrdmrr : Husbandry. 


(3) An artificial fly oi insect used as a bait 
for fishes. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) That part of a vane which ahowa the 
direction in which the wind blows. 


(2) The length of a flag from the staff to the 
outer edge ; the perpendicular height ia tha 
Hoist. 


(3) The part of a flag beyond the Jack, 
which occupies the upper left-hand corner. 

(4) A kind of open or close carriage drawn 
by one horse ; a hackney coach. 

*(5) A familiar spirit. 

" In casting figures, telling fortunes, news, 

Belling of Jtlet* Ben Jomon . Alchemist. {Argum. f 

TT 1” the seventeenth century familiar 
spirits iu the shape of fleas or lice were sup- 
posed to attend witches and wizards, who also 
professed to be able to sell imps of this kind, 
whose j tower varied in proportion to the price 
paid for them. Thus Dapper in the Alchemist, 
having little money to spare, wants ooly 
" A rifling fly. none of your great familiars." 

Sidrophel’s “ talismanic louse,” ia a well-knowu 
example of more repulsive insects being sup- 
posed to entertain demoniac guests. 

•(6) A thing of the slightest iinportaoce oi 
value. 

II. Technically: 

1 . Zoology : 

(1) Specially ; 

(a) (Sing.): The genus filusca, of which the 
House* fly, Musca domesticu, is the type. 

(b) (PI. flies): (i) The family filoscidse, of 
which the genus Musca ia the type ; (ii) th« 
order Diptera (two-winged Iusects). 

(2) Gen. (Chiefly as the second word ia a 
compound) : Almost any flying insect, espe- 
cially if with membraneous transparent wings. 
Thus butterflies are Lepidoptera, gall-flies 
chiefly Hymeuoptera, dragon-flies Orthoptera, 
crane-flies Diptera, and Spanish-flies and tur- 
nip-flies Coleoptera. It is, however, only a 
small number of species in the last-named 
order that are called flies. 


2. //or. : A regulating device used formerly 
in clocks, and latterly io musical boxes, to 
control the rate of speed 

3. Knitting-machine : Another aame for the 
Latch (q.v.). 

4. Mack. : A fly-wheel (q.v.). 

5. Xaut. : A corapass-card having marked 
upon it the points or rhumba, thirty-two in 
number. The card is moved by a inagnet- 
needle beoeath. The angle of the ship’s 
course with the magnetic meridian ia shown 
on the marginal plate by a line called the 
lubber’s line. 


6. Print.: A vibrating frame with fingers, 
taking a printed sheet from the tapes, and 
delivering it on to the heap. 

7. Spin. : The arms which revolve around the 
bobbin in aspinning-frame, to twist the roving 
or yarn which is wound on the bobbin. [Flyer.] 

8. Theat. : A gallery running along the 
side of the stage at a high level, where the 
ropes for drawing up parts of the scenes, Are., 
are worked. 


9. Weaving: A shuttle driven throagh tks 
slied by a blow or jerk. 

10. Baseball: A ball batted upward at any 
angle; a fly-ball (q.v.). If caught by a fielder 
before touching the ground the batsman ia 
retired. 
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fly agaric, s. 

Bot. : Agaricus muscarius, a scarlet fungal 
covered with white or yellow warts. It grows 
in birch woods, and is used to poison flies. 

fly-block, s. 

Naut.: A large flat block, doublB or single. 
The douhle block sometimes lias two sheaves 
at one pari and one sheave in the other por- 
tion. Used in the hoisting-tackle of yards. 

fly-board, $. 

Print.: The board upon which the printed 
sheets are laid by the fly. 

fly boat, s. 

1. A vessel used for rapid transport of goods, 
Ac. [Filibuster.] 

•’We had leave to depart with * fly-boat laden with 
angar '' —Unckluyt : Voyage*. vol. iL, pt 11., p. 132. 

2. A rapid passenger boat on canals. 

3. A large, flat-bottomed Dnteb coasting- 
vessel. 

fly book, s. A ease in the form of a 
book consisting of small pieces of flannel, 
used by anglers to keep artilicial flies in. 

fly-boy, $. 

Print. : The boy who lifts the printed sheets 
ofl' the press, catching them as they fly from 
the tympan. 

fly bug, s. 

Entom . : Reduvius personals, a kind of 
winged bug which devours the bed-bug. 

fly cap, s. A cap or head-dress formerly 
worn by elderly ladies. It was formed of two 
crescents conjoined, and by means of wires 
made to stand out from the cushion on which 
the head was dressed. The name is taken 
from the resemblance of the aides to wings. 

t fly-case, s. 

Entom. : The wing-cases of a “fly," a beetle 
for example. 

fly-drill, s. A kind of drill having a re- 
ciprocating fly-wheel which gives it a steady 
momentum. The driving power consists of a 
cord winding in reverse directions upon the 
spindle as it rotates, first in one direction and 
then in the other. 

fly fungus, s. 

Bot . : Empnsa muscce. 

fly-governor, s. A kind of governor 
which regulates speed by the impact of vanes 
upon the air ; a fly. 

fly honeysuckle, s. 

Bot. : A modern book -name for Lonicera 
Xylostenm . 

fly leaf, s. A blank leaf at the beginning 
or end of a book, or of a circular, Ac. 

fly-maggot, s. A maggot bred from the 
eggs of the blow-fly. 

fly-man, s. The driver of a fly. 

fly-net, $. 

1. Ord. Lang.: A net in an open window to 
prevent entrance of flies and other insects. 

2. Manage: A net of meshes, or a fringe of 
leather strips, to protect a horse from flies. 

fly nut, s. A nut with wings, to be twisted 
by the band ; as the screw-nut of a hand-vice. 

fly orchis, flie-orchis, s. 

Botany : 

*1. Gen.: Various species of Habenana and 
Ophrys. 

2. Spec. : Ophrys musci/era. 

fly-paper, *. Prepared paper for poison- 
ing flies or simply for catching them with an 
ndhesive coating. 

fly-poison, 5. 

Bot. : Amianthium muscat oxicum. 

fly-powder, s. A powder consisting of 
arsenic mixed with sugar and water, used to 
kill flies. 

fly-press, s. A screw-press in which the 
power is derived from a weighted arm, swing- 
ing in a horizontal plane, as in embossing and 


die presses. Presses of this kind are used for 
making buttons, washers, flat links for chains, 
cutting and gumming saw-teeth, making per- 
cuasion-caps, steel-pens, Ac. 

fly punching press, s. A press foi 
cutting teeth on saws, and for other purposes. 

fly- rail, s. A hinged cleat or bracket, 
attached to the frame of a table, aod turned 
out to support the leaf. 

fly sheet, s. 

]. Gen. : A paper broadside or bill. 

2. Spec. (PL): Certain publications of this 
sort advocating changes in the Wesleyan 
Methodist constitution and practice. Those 
who were suspected of having them issued 
were expelled in 1849, and taking the name of 
Methodist Reformers laid the foundation of a 
new denomination, which has, however, since 
been amalgamated with others, the designa- 
tion of the collective body being the United 
Free Church Methodists. 

fly-Shuttlc, s. A shuttle driven by a 
picker, in contradistinction to one ihrown by 
hand. 

* fly-slow, a. Moving slowly. 

” The fly-tlow hours shrill not determinate 
The dateless limit of thy dear exile. ‘ 

Shakes }). ; Richard //., 1. 3. 

fly-speck, s. A speck or stain on glass, 
Ac., caused by the excrement of the common 
liouse-fly. 

fly water, s. A liquid composed of a 
solution of arsenic, quassia bark, Ac., used 
for killing flies. 


fly' fish, v.i. (Eng. fly, nn&Jtsh, v.] To angle 
with a hook baited with a natural or an arti- 
ficial fly. 

fly -fish -mg, a. [Eng. Jit/, &n<l fishing.] The 
act or art of angling with flics, natural or arti- 
ficial. 

" I shall next give you M>me other direction* for fly- 
fishing." — Walton : Angler. pt L, ch. ll. 

Cy'-flAp, s, [Eng. fig and / lap .] An instni 
inent to drive away flies. 

fly'-flap per, s. [Eng. fiyfiap ; -er.] 

1. One who drives away flies with a flyflap. 

2. A flyflap (q.v.). 

fly'-ing, pr. par., a., A s. [Fly, v .) 

A. A B. As pr. par. & jxirticip. adj. : (Sea 
tlie verb). 

C. vts substantive : 

1. The act or power of moving through tha 
air with wings. 

2. The act of fleeing or running away. 

flying-army, s. 

Milit. : A body of soldiers, not lying in a 
fixed camp, hut constantly moving about, 
either to protect their own garrisons and 
posts, or to harass the enemy ; a flying-carap. 

flying-artillery, s. 

Milit. : Field artillery when the gunners 
are all mounted ; cither on horses, or ou the 
limbers. 

flying birds, s. pi. 

Omith. : The sub-class Carinatae. 


fly wheel, s. 

Mach. : A heavy wheel attached to ma- 
chinery to equalize the movement. By its 
inertia it opposes any sudden acceleration of 
speed, and by its momentum it prevents sud- 
den diminution of speed ; in the latter case it 
aets as a store of power to continue the move- 
ment when the motor temporarily flags, or in 
passing dead centres when the motor is in- 
operative. Fly-wheels are also used to accu- 
mulate power. 

fly, a. [Etym. doubtful.] Sharp, wide awake. 

fly" -bane, s. [Eng. fly, and bane.) 

Bot. : Agaricus muscarius. 

fly -hit ten, a. [Eng. Jly, and bitten.) Marked 
by the bites of flies. 

fly blow, v.t. A i. [Eng. Jly, and blow.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. Lit. : To deposit eggs in, as the blowfly 
in meat. 

* 2. Fig . : To corrupt, to taint. 

" I am unwilling to l>elieve that he designs to play 
tricks, and to flyblow my words, to make others dis- 
taste them.’*— Siillingfleet. 

B, Intrans. : To deposit eggs on meat, as 
the blowfly. 

fly-blow, s. [Flyblow, v.] The egg of a 
blowfly. 

fly' blown, a. [Flyblow, t\] Tainted with 
maggots ; stained by flies ; impure, putrid. 

fly'-cat^h-er, s. [Eng. Jly, and catcher.] 

]. Ord. Lang. : One that hunts or catches 
flies. 

“The swallow was a. flycatcher well as the spider."— 
V Estrange. 

2. Ornithology : 

(1) Sing. : The genus Muscicapa, the 

typical one of the familyMuscicapidae (q.v ). 
This family is a large one, iucluding over 40 
genera and ’280 species. They are usually of 
small eize, and are often brightly colored. 
They are abundant in the Eastern Hemisphere, 
but are absent from the United States, or any 
part of America, being replaced here by the 
Tyrant Fly-catchers, or Shrikes. The common 
Fly-catcher of Europe ( Muscicapa griscola) is a 
tiny brownish gray bird, which winters in 
Africa and returns in early spring. 

(2) PI. : The Muscicnpidse, a family of ln- 
ses serial Birds of the tribe Dentirostres. They 
have a wide gape of month, which is bordered 
with bristles, and short, feeble legs. [Musci- 

CAPID/E.] 

^ Tyrant Jly -catchers : [Tyranninse]. 

fly-cr, s. [Flier.] 


flying bridge, s. A temporary bridge, 
suspended or floating. A military, pontoon, or 
boat bridge. 



flying buttress, s. 

Arch. : A structure in the form of an arch, 
spanning the roof of 
an aisle between an 
outer buttress and 
the wall of the nave. 

It assists in resisting 
the thrust of the 
roof. 


flying camp, s. 

[Flying-army.] 


flying - dragon, 

s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : A 
paper kite. 


FLY 1ND- DRAGON. 


” Flying-dragon*, very 

common iu Edinburgh in harvest. They are generally 
guided by very young boys, with a chain no stronger 
than a piece of slight packing twiue. Blackwood* 
Magazine. Aug., 1821, p. 35. 

2. Zool. : The same as Flying-lizard (q.v.). 


Flying Dutchman, s. 

1. Mythol. : A phantom Dutch ship supposed 
to be encountered ofl the Cape of Good Hope. 
The origin of the myth is doubtful. The 
popular explanation is that, nn account of a 
murder committed on board his vessel, or a 
boastful exclamation of his own, a captain was 
doomed to beat in a phantom ship against 
storms till the day of judgment. Another ex- 
planation is that a Dutch vessel with all hands 
was lost off the Cape of Good Hope, of old 
called the Cape of Storms ; but, if the appa- 
rition be seen at all, it is probably due to 
refraction. 

2. A nickname applied, on account of its 
speed, to the express train running from Lon- 
don to Exeter. 

*f Two other very fast trains are nicknamed 
the Flying Scotchman (q.v.), and, not the 
Flying, but the Wild Irishman. A number ol 
fast trains in the United States ha\e popular 
titles, mainly expressive of great speed. 

flying fish, s. 

Jchthy. & Ord. Lang. : Tbe name given to 
more than one fish which, having extended 
fins, leaps from the water, and after a more nr 
less lengthened flight, drops into it again. 
The fins seem to act as parachutes rather than 
as wings. The Common Flying- fish is Exoccetus 
v olitans. It belongs to the family Esoeid®. 
Another closely allied species is E. ex iliens, 
the Greater Flying-fish. They are common 
in the Atlantic, their flight being to escape the 
dolphin atid other enemies. Another flying- 
fish is the Flying-gurnard (q.v.). 
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flying-fox, a. I’teropus rubricollis , a large 
frugivorous bat. occurring in the East Indies, 
where it commits great depredations in gar- 
dens. Its head aomewlmt resembles that of 
the fox. 

flying frog, s. 

Zoul. : The genus Rhacophorus. It has large 
webbed feet with adhesive discs. 

flying gurnard, s. 

Jchthy. : A fish, Dactyloptn'us volitans, in- 
habiting the Mediterranean. There is another 
species of the genus, 1). oricntdlis, from the 
Eastern seas. The genus is spiny- finned and 
of the family Triglidie. [Dactylopterus.] 

flying-jib, s. 

Naut . ; A sail extended by the flying jib- 
boom beyond the standing jib. 



A. Flying-Jib. a. Standing- Jib. 

flying jib boom, s. 

Naut. : An extension of the jib-boom. It is 
sometimes in one piece with the latter, and 
sometimes connected therewith by means of a 
boom-iron, ia a manner analogous to that of 
the jib-boom on the bowsprit. 

flying -lemur, s. 

ZooL : Tbe genus Galeopitbecns, and espe- 
cially G. i ’Qians, found in Malacca, Sumatra, 
and Borneo. It is so called from having a 
membrane which enables it to take long leaps 
tlirougb tbe air. [Galeopithecus.] 

flying-levels, s. pi 

Civ . Eng. : Trial levels taken over the line 
of a projected road, railway, &c. 

flying-lizard, s. Various species of the 
genus Draco (q.v.). [Ptebosauria.] 

flying-man, s. The name taken by a 
Belgian, M. Von Groof, whn, attempting to 
descend from a balloon by wings designed to 
act as a parachute, found his apparatus fail, 
and was killed by the fall, oa July 9, 1S74. 
[Flying.] 

flying-party, s. 

Mil : A detachment of men employed in 
skirmishing round an eaemy. 

flying-phalanger, s. 

Zool. : The marsupial genus Petanrus, be- 
longing to the family Phalangastidfe (Pha- 
langers). A fold of skin connects the fore and 
hind limbs with the sides. This enables them 
to take long flying leaps. 

flying-pinion, s. 

11 oral. : The fly of a clock. [Fly, B. 2 ] 

flying-sap, s. 

Mil. : The rapid excavation of the trenches 
of an attack, when each man advances uader 
cover of two gabions. 

Flying- Scotchman, s. A nickname for 
the express train running between Londou 
and Edinburgh. 

flying sheets, s. pi, 

Bibliog. : Broadsheets. 

“The King's Tracts in tbe British Museum abound 

in ehaivbooks ruid flying-sheets." — A thenctum, Sept 2, 

1682. 

flying-shot, s. A shot fired at something 
In motion, as a bird on the wing ; one who 
fires such a shot. 

flying- squid, s. 

Zool. : An appellation given by sailors to 
the ccphalopodons molluscs belonging to tbe 
genus Ommastrcphes, of which fourteen recent 


flysch— fobus 


species are known. Their English book-name 
is Wag i tinted Culainary. They can leap out 
of the water so high as often to fall ou the 
decks of vessels. This is why they are called 
nying-acpiids, or sometimes sea-arrows. They 
are gregarious, inhabit the ojk-ii sea, leaving 
their eggs floating in long clusters ou the sur- 
face, are used as bait in the Newfoundland 
cod fishery, and arc the principal food of tbe 
dolphina and cachalots, as well as of the 
albatross and the larger petrels. (£. V, Wood’ 
ward.) [Ommastuepiies.] 

flying squirrel, t 

Zool. : A name given to such of the Sclnridje 
(Squirrels) as have the akin of the sltlea very 
much extended between the fore and hind legs, 
so as, to a certain extent, to sustain the animal 
in the air when taking long leaps. SciuopUrus 
volans is the only European species. 

flying-switch, «. The act of Bwitchiog 
a car or train by its own momentum, the 
locomotive having beeo detached and driven 
past the switch (q.v.). 

* flying-worm, *. The tetter, the ring 
worm. (Ash.) 

flysch, s. [A Swiss provincial word.] 

Geol. : A series of rocks in the Central Alps. 
They are composed of fucoidal grit and shale 
overlying the nummnlitic rocks. They are be- 
lieved to be Upper Eocene. Some have been 
changed into saceharoid marble, quartz rock, 
and mica-schist. 

fly' trap, s. [Eng. fly, and t rap.] 

Bat. : Apocynum androstemifolium. 

*J Venus's fly-trap : 

Bot. : Dioiuca muscipula. [Dion^a.) 

fly '-wort, s. [Eng.Jly, and wort (q.v.).] 

Bot . ; A name applied to the genns Myan- 
thns, now merged in Cataseturu. 

•ftia 3 t, s. [A.S. fnerst ] Breath, breathing. 

"(Hire hortc was ao gret 
That wel iiegli hire/««< atschet* 

Owl <£ Sightingale, 43. 

* fnast, * fnaste, v.t. [A.S,./>uzsria?t.] 

1 . To breathe. 

" He ne inouthe speko n efnaste.’ BavBok, 548. 

2. To break or buret out. 

" Fyre out fnast with a fuerso lowe” 

Destruction of Troy. 871. 

* fo (I), s. [Foe.] 

Fo (2), s. [Chinese. See def.] 

Religions : Tbe spelbng of the word Booddh 
intended to indicate the pronunciation of the 
name of that god in China, where his adhe- 
rents are numbered by hundreds of millions. 
It is the nearest approach which the Chinese 
are capable of making to the correct pronun- 
ciation, but a Hindoo would regard it as far 
from accurate. 

foal, * foale, * foie, s. [A.S. fola—n foal, a 
colt; Icel. foli; Sw. file, fol ; Dan. fol; Dut. 
vciden; Ger. fohkn, fullcn ; Goth, fula, cogn. 
with Gr. n-dAos ( 2 ) 6 los) — a foal ; Lat. pitllus = 
a young aoiinal. Skeat considers the root to 
be pu = to beget, which appears in Sans, putra 
— a son, and pota = tbe young of an animal.] 
[Filly.] The young of the horse, including 
either sex ; a cult, a filly. 

foal-teeth, s. pi. The first teeth of horses : 
they are shed at a certaia age. 

foal, v.t. & t. [Foal, s .] 

A. Trans. : To bring forth young ; said of a 
mare or she-ass. 

“ Give my horse to Tirnon. 

Ask nothing, give it him ; it foals me straight 
And able horses.” 

Shakesp. : Timon of Athens, iL L 

B. Intrant. : To bring forth a foal. 

" About September take your mares iutothe house, 
where keep them till they foal, ‘—Mortimer : Husban- 
dry. 

foal' foot, s. [Eng. foal, and foot. So named 
from the shape of the leaves.] 

Bot. : Various plants. (1) Tussilago Farfara, 
(2) Ranunculus Ficaria, (3) Asarum europamm 
Nepeta Glechoma. (Britten c£ Holland.) 

^ Sea foal- foot, scafokfoot : 

Bot. : Convolvulus Soldanella. 

foam, * fame, fom, foom, * fomc, s. 

[ A.fcj. /am; cogn. with O. H. Ger. feim, /aim ; 
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Low Ger. fdm ; Ger. feim, /uum ; Lat. ttpuma.j 
The white substance, consisting of au aggre- 
gation of bubbles, which arises on the top of 
liquids from violent agi tat ion or fermentation ; 
froth, apume. 

" lie Wiw otfovm AS flekked as a pye * 

Chaucer : C. T., 11.498 

foam-cock, a. 

Steam- eng. : A cock at tbe water-level tc 
blow off scum. 

foam collector, «. 

Steam-boiler: A pan or other device at the 
water-level in the steam-boiler, to catch, re- 
tain, and discharge the foam which rises to 
the surface of the water. 

* foam crested, a. Crested with foam ; 
os, foam-crested waves. 

* foam -globe, s, A ball or round raasa of 
foam. 

*' Foam-globes on her eddies ride 
Thick as the schemes oi human pride.* 

Mott : Uokeby, II. 7. 

% foam-lit, a. Made light or bright with 
foam. 

“They crow the ehosmy tormit’A foam-lit bed." 

Wordsworth : Descriptive Sketches. 

foam, * fame, * fome, * fomyn, v {. L t. 

[A.b. fdbman ; 0. H. Ger. feimjan; Ger. faur 
men.] 

A. Intransitive .* 

1. To gather foam or froth ; to froth; to be 
covered with froth or foam. 

’‘The river richly foams Aud flows.” 

Byron : Chads Bar old. lit. 55. 

2. To become filled with foam, as a steam- 
boiler. 

3. To be violently agitated ; to be in a rage 
or fury. 

“ He foameth and gnashethwltb hlslteeth .”— Mark 
tx. 18 . 

* B. Transitive .* 

1. To cause to foam ; to make foamy or 
frothy. 

2. To throw out with violeoce or rage. 

** Foaming out their own ahame .“— Jude 18. 

f oam '-mg, pr. par., a., Ic a. [Foam, v.] 

A, & B. As pr. par . <£ particip. adj. : (Set 
the verb). 

".Her limey followed him through foaming •vaves." 

Cow per . Task. i. 539. 

C. As subst. : The act nr state of becoming 
covered with foam or froth ; a being in a stat* 
of rage or fury. 

f oam'-Ing-ly, adv. [Eng. foaming ; -ft/.] In 
a foaming manner ; frothily. 

foam’-less, a. [Eag .foam; -less.] Without 
foam or froth. 

foam'-y, a. [Eng. foam; - y .] Covered with 
foam or froth. 

“ Whence ^ foamy stream. 

Like Anio, tumbling joars." ; 

Wart-on : Tte Enthusiast. 

F.O.B, [An abbreviation for Free On Board.] 
Comm. £ Naut. : See etym. Often used in 
contracts for tlie sale of goods conveyed by 
ship, implying that the cost of shipping must 
be paid by tbe seller. 

fob, 5. [H. Ger. fuppe = a pocket] A small 
pocket, especially one used as a receptacle for 
a watch. 

•• With a saint at his chin and a seal at bis /oh.” 
Stm/t : U'inJsor Prophecy. 

• fob (1). V.t. & i. [Ger. foppen - to mock, to 
banter.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To beat, to chastise. 

2. To cheat, to trick, to tike in, to impose 

UJiOtL 

"I think It ia scurvy. And begin to find myself 
fobbed iu it. "—Shaketp. : Othello, iv. 2. 

B. /nfrnns. ; To cheat, to defraud. 

To fob of: To put off, to shift off. 

•• You must not think fo fob off our disgrace with * 
tale ; hut. au't please you, deliver.' — Shaketp. : Corio- 
lanus. 1. 1. 

fob (2), v.i. [Onomatopoetie.] To breathe 
hard ; to gasp as from violent running ; to 
pant. 

* fo'-bus, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A term of 
reproach. 

‘•Ay. you old fobut '—Wycherley : Plain Dealer r 

11. 1. 

pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, potr 
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•fo'-cage (cage as kig), s. [Lai. focus = a 
hearth.) lluusebote or lire bote (q.v.). 

f o' cal, a. [Fr .focal, from La t. focus (q.v.).] 

1. Lit. (Math. & Physics ) ; Of or belonging to 
a locus. 

2. Fig. : Constituting the point or place 
whence any influence emanates ; a centre- 
point. 

"In 1691, Titus, lu order to be near the focal point 
of political iutrlgue and friction, had taken a bouse 
wittil u the precinct of Whitehall."— Macaulay : Hut. 
Eng., ch. xviii. 

focal-distance, s. 

1. Optics : The distance between a concave 
mirror and the focus or point at which its 
rays are most concentrated. 

2 . Conic Sections : 

(1) 0/ the parabola : The distance between 
the focus and tlie vertex. 

(2) 0/ the ellipse and the hyperbola : The dis- 
tance between tlie foci and the centre. 

^ Principal focal distance : 

Optics: The distance between the principal 
focua and a concave mirror. 

* fo'-cal-Ize, v.t. [Eng. focal ; -ire.) To bring 
to a focus ; to focus. 

"Light la focnhzed In the eye, sound In the ear."— 
He Quin cey. (ireftafer.) 

* * fo -911, s. [Fr. focile.) 

Anat. : A hone of the forearm and leg; the 
greater focile being tlie ulna or tibia, the lesser 
the radius or fibula. 

" The fracture w:is of both the/octti of the left leg." 
— ir««wu/i.' Surgery, bk. vii., ch. L 

* fo-911-late, v.t. [Lat. focillatus , pa. par. of 
focillutvs, pa. par. of focillo = to revive a be- 
numbed person by means of fire or heat ; focus 
= Are, a hearth.] To cherish, to warm. 

* fo 911-la-tion, $. [Focxllate.] Cherish- 
ing, comfort, support. 

f6-9im'-e-ter, s. [Eng. focus, and Gr. pirpov 
(metron) = a measure.] 

Phot. : An instrument for assisting in focus- 
ing an object in or before a camera. This con- 
sists usually of a lens of aniall magnifying 
power. 

f d'-cus, s. [Lat. = a fireplace, a hearth, a fire- 
pan, a brazier.] 

I. Ord. Long. : Any place from which an influ- 
ence emanates, or where that influence exists 
in very concentrated form. (Lit. &Jig.) 

•• Whitehall, wbeu he dwelt there, was the focus of 
political intrigue and of fashionable gaiety."— Macau- 
lay : IJist. Eng., ch. ill. 

II. Technically: 

1. Optics : A point at which the rays of light 
refracted from a convex lens, or reflected from 
a concave mirror, are most concentrated ; a 
point in which such rays meet, or tend to meet, 
if produced either backwards or forwards. 

2 . Conic sections : 

(1) Sing (Of a parabola) : A point so situated 
that if from it there be drawn a line to any 
point in the curve, and another from the latter 
perpendicular to a straight line given in posi- 
tion, these two straight lines will alwaya be 
equal to one another. 

(2) Plural : 

(а) Of an ellipse : Two points so situated 
that if two straight lines be drawn from them 
to any point in tlie curve, the sum of these 
straight lines will always he the same. 

(б) Of an hyperbola: Two points so situated 
that if two straight lines be drawn from them 
to any point in the curve, the excess of the 
straight line drawn to one of the points above 
the other will always be the same. 

3. Asfron. : The term foci is often used in 
connection with the orbit of the earth, which 
is an ellipse, with the sun in one of the foci. 

4. Acowsrics; The point of convergence of 
sonnd rays, these following the same laws as 
those of light and heat, til 0)-l 

U (i) Acoustic focus : 

Acoustics: Tlie focus of sound rays. (II. 4.] 

(2) Calorific focus : 

Heat : The focus of heat raya. 

( 3 ) Co nj n gate foe i : 

Optics : Two foci so situated that, if rays of 
light diverging from one strike a concave 
mirror, they will be reflected and meet in the 
other. 


(4) Luminous focus : 

Optics: The focus of light rays. 

( 5 ) Principal focus : 

Optics : The focus of parallel raya atriking a 
coucave mirror. 

((>) Vertical focus: 

OjUics : A radiant point behind a mirror, 
from which rays may be held to diverge more 
and more, and in which, looking at them now 
as coming from the opposite direction, and 
consequently as convergent, they would teud 
to meet. 

fo'-cus, v.t. [Fqcu9, s,] To bring to a focus : 
to focalize. 

f o'-cus-ing, pr. par. or a. [Focus, v.] 

focuslng-glass, s. 

Phot. : A glass used for magnifying the image 
on the ground glass in the camera, to enable 
the operator to get it into better focus. 

fod' dcr (I), * fod dur, * fo dre, * fod- 
dre, * fod-yr, s. [A.S. fodor, fdddor , /<M- 
dur, from J'6da — food ; cogn. with O. II. Ger. 
fuotar ; Dut. voeder ; Low Ger. voder, voer ; 
Icel. fddhr; Dan. & Sw. fodcr ; Ger. f utter.] 
[Food.] Food served to cattle, horses, or 
sheep in the stall, as distinguished from 
pasture. 

“He yaue fodder to thoasseaol hem." — WycHffc : 

Oenesis xliii. 20. 

fodder - passage, foddering - pas- 
sage, s. The passage in a cattle-shed along 
which the food is carried for the caltlc. 


* fo e hood, s. [Bug. foe ; - hood .] The state 
of a foe ;* enmity. 

“llnve you forgotten 8. Hleroine'a and Itufllnu*' 
defwlUo/oeA/iurf which wrb rung over the world t" — Bp. 
Bedell: Certain Letters (1620), ciu iL, p. 325. 


fo e-like, adv. [Eog./or, and like.] Like a foe 
or enemy. 

"[He] foelike has Lent Ills Iww “ 

Sundyt ; La mentations, p. 4. 

fo e-man, *fo-man, * fa-man, *. [Eng. 
foe , and man.] An enemy in war ; ao adver- 
sary ; a foe. 

" Tho point otfoeman's lance 
Had given a milder jmug.’* 

Scott : Lord of the Islet, iL t 

* foe -ship, *fo-schip, ’‘fo-schipe, 5. 

[Eng. foe ; -ship.] Enmity. 

" Thanue Is here foshipe turnd rI to frond shlpe." 

IL 4k 


* foe'-ner-ate, v.t. 


O. Eng. Homilies, i 
[Fenehate.] 


* foe-ner-a -tion, s. [Feneration.] 


fce-mc'-u-lum, s. [From Lat. fenum, ftnnum 
~ hay ; to the smell of which its acent bears 
some resemblance.] 

Hot, : Fennel. A genus of umbelliferous 
plants, family Seselinidte. The leaves are 
pinnately di-compound, the umbels com- 
pound, bracts and bracteolea none, flower 
yellow, calyx teeth none, fruit ovoid or ob- 
long, with solitary vittse in the interstices. 
Four species are known. Fceniculum, vulgar* 
is the Common Fennel, which grows on roeka 
along the English coast, not always being in- 
digenous. F . capense is eaten iu Southern 
Africa. 


« fod'-der (2), * fod-er, * foth er, * foth- 

ur, s. [A. S. fdther ; O. S. vtither ; O. H. Ger, 
fuodir; M. H. Ger. vuoder ; Dut. voeder ; Sw. 
foder.] 

1. A weight by which lead and other articles 
were formerly weighed ; it varied from 19£ to 
21 cwts. It is now applied to a weight for 
lead, equal to 21 cwt. of 112 lbs. avoirdupois. 

2. A heavy blow. 

“ As his head falleth th ef other.” 

E ichard Cceur de Lion, I.T3L 

fod der, *foth-er, v.t. [A.S. fddrian ; O. H. 
Ger. fnotarian ; Dut. voedcren ; Low Ger. 
vodern ; Icel. fddhr a ; Sw. fodra; Dan. fodre, 
fore ; Ger. fiittern.) 

I. To feed or supply with fodder. 

"Three haras with as mauy cowyards to fodder 
cattle lu." — Mortimer : Husbandry. 

* 2. To feed, to support. 

" Forthl name me lede and f other f — Wycliffe: Psalm 
xxx. 4. 

* fod -dcr-er, s. [Eng. fodder ; -cr.] One who 
fodders or feeds cattle. 

fodg'-cl, a. [Podgy.] Squat and plump. 

" A ft »e fat fodgel wigh t." 

Bums; Captain O rote's Peregrinations. 

* fo’-di-ent, a. [Lat. fodiens , pr. par. of fodio 
= to dig.] Digging ; throwing up with a 
spade, 

* fee - dif ra - go us, a. [ Lat. feedus = a 

treaty, and frag, root of frango = to break.] 
Covenant or treaty breaking. 

* • Unclean . fosdifragout, perj ured-"— A dam : IF arks, 
t 250. 

foe, * fa, * faa, fae, * fo, 4 foo, a. [A.S. 
fall, fag, /ti, from feogan =to hate; Goth. Jijan.) 

1. An enemy in common life ; one who 
entertains or shows enmity towards another. 

•* She haa one foe, and that one foe the world." 

Cotoper : Table Talk, 455 ? 

2. An opponent ; ooe who is opposed to the 
principle of anything. 

” He that considers and enqoires Into the reason of 
things. Is counted a foe to received doctrines."— IKaf U : 
On the Mind. 

3. Anything which is opposed or antagonis- 
tic to auotlier. 

4. A11 enemy in war ; an adversary ; one of 
a nation at war with another. 

"William ginnes ride fresly toward bere/o*,” 

U'tutatn of Palerne, 1,189. 

5. Used with the definite article for a hostile 
army ; the enemy. 

* foe-reaped, a. Reaped by a hostile 
army. 

« The rifled mansion and the foe-reaped field.** 
Byron : Curse of Minerva. 

* foe, v.t. [Foe, s.] To treat as a foe. 

" Slth iu hia powre she w« to foe or frend." 

Spottier : P. Q., VI. xl. A. 


foen'-u-greek, s. [Fenugreek.] 

fee'-nus (pi. foe'-m), s. [Lat. = that which la 

produced, interest on money.] 

Entom. : A genua of pupivorous Hymenop- 
tera, family Evaniadae. The ovipositor ao 
slightly projects that it is like a sting. The 
larvte are predatory on those of other insects. 
The perfect foeni frequent flowers. At night 
or during inclement days they hang by their 
mandibles to the stems of different plants. 

fce'-tal, a. [Fetal.] 
fce'-ti-9ide, s. [Feticide.] 

* foe-tif '-xc, a. [Lat. feet iis=young, and factor 
to make, to produce.] Making fruitfuL (AsA.) 

fee'-tor, s. [Fetor.] 
foe'-tus, s. [Fetus.] 

fog ( 1 ), s. [Dan. (snee)fog = a snowstorm, from 
fyge - to drift ; Icel. fok = spray ; fjuk =■ a 
snowstorm.] 

1. Lit. : A very thick mist ; small hollow 
vesicles of water suspended in the air, but so 
low as to be but a short distance from the 
earth in place of rising high above it and be- 
coming so illuminated by the sun as to consti- 
tute clouds of varied hue. Fogs often arise 
when the air above warm, moist soil is colder 
than the soil itself. The hot vapours from 
the ground are then condensed by coming in 
contact with the colder air above, aathe warm 
steam of a kettle is by the comparatively 
cold air of a room. But no fog arises till the 
cold air has absorbed vapour enough to bring 
it to the point of saturation. Fogs often hang 
over rivers. Their cause is the condensation, 
by contact with the cold water, of the vapour 
in a hot and moist air current passing over 
tlie river. The “ pea-soup '* fogs of London 
life are produced by the carbon of the smoky 
atmosphere colouring tlie fog vesicles : a fog 
which is brown in London is generally white 
at Loughton, a few miles off, and wanting 
altogether at the top of High Beech bill. On 
hills and mountains of any size it is easy to 
rise above a fog, and see it like au ocean be- 
neath one’a feet. 

" Infecfher be*oty, 

« You fen sucked /off* drawn by the j>owennl sun, 

To fall aud hlast her pride.' Bhukesp. : Lear, IL 4. 

2. Fig.: A atate of coufusioD, doubt, or 
perplexity. 

fog-alarm, s. 

Naut. : An audible signal, warning vessels 
from shoals or other dangerous places. Fog- 
alarms are various in their kind, their operas 
tion, and their construction. As to kind, they 
consist of bells, whistles, and trumpets. As 
to operation, they arc sounded by the current, 
by the ebbing and flowing tide, by the sway- 


boil. bdjh poilt, jdrfrl; cat, cell, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph - L 
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lug of the waves, by the win<l t by bellowa, by 
clock-work impelled by weight or spring. As 
to construction, they are Adapted for head- 
lands, liglit-ships, buoys, or to bo anchored 
by piles on spits, aand-bars, or ahoals. 

fog bell, s. 

Naut. : A bell upon a vessel, buoy, or spit 
of land, and rung by the motion of tiic waves, 
or force of the wind" as a warning to mariners. 

fog-horn, s. 

Nautical : 

1. A kind of horn kept on board ships to 
be aounded as a warning in foggy weather. 

2. An instrument resembling a trumpet in 
shape, through which air or steam is made to 
pass at a high pressure, causing a blast wliieh 
can be heart! to a considerable distance out at 
sea, thus in foggy weather warning sailors of 
tbeir proximity to land. 

fog- ring, & 

Mftenrol. : A bank of fog occurring In a ring 
or circular form. It is not unfrequently ob- 
served off the coasts of Newfoundland. 

fog-signal, s. 

1. Nautical: 

(1) A signal made on board ships in foggy 
weather by the sounding of a whistle, ringing 
of a bell, <fcc., in order to prevent collisions. 

(2) A fog-alarm (q.v.). 

2. Rail . : A detonating ball, placed on the 
rails to indicate danger to the driver of a paae- 

* log train. 

fog-smoko, s. Fog- mi st. 

“ Rises the fog-smoke white ns snovr." 

•S'eotf . Marmion, iL (Iotrod.) 

fog- trumpet, s. A horn or trumpet 
placed on a projecting headland, a vessel, or 
a spar, and blown by mechanical means or by 
the wind, as a warning to mariners. A fog- 
horn (q v.). 


" fogg'-age (ago as Ig), $ [bow Lat. foga- 

ytum,.] Course, rank grass which hua not been 
eaten otf in the summer ; aftermath ; fog. 

“Glff the kintf will Bet girKs, in time of foggage, the 
(juliilk 1 b fra the feint of All -hidlciwiiiiuw. to the feint 
of 8a net Patrick In Leu troll, ilk kow sail pay vilt d. 
for foggage, and for ilk quoy IL d."— Leg. Forest; Hat- 
four's Pract., p. 139. 

fogged, fog git, a. [Eng. fog (2), a. ; -id.] 
Covered with moss ; rank, coarse. 

"The gra&s 1* become very Hour, and Id many places. 
fogged."— Maxwell : Select t ransactions, p. 1<K>. 

" fog'-ger, s. [Eng. fog (3), v. ; *er.) One 
who seeks for things in a cringing, aervih? 
fashion ; a pettifogger. 

" I shall be exclaimed upon to ties beggarly fogger, 
greedily hunting after heritage."— Terence in Englists. 
(1614.) 

fog'-gl-ly, adv. [Eng. foggy ; - ly .] In a foggy 
manner ; darkly, mistily, 

fog'- gi ness, s. [Eng. foggy; -ness.] The 
quality or stato of being foggy, misty, or 
dark ; mistiness, liazine&s, cloudiness. 

”To produce Mich deceptions from the clearness or 
f-tgginess at the atr ."—Held: Enquiry into the Human 
Mind, ch. vL, $ 22. 

fog'-gy (1), fog gio (1), o. [Eng. /ogr (1) ; -y.] 

1. Lit. : Filled with fog, haze, or mist; 
abounding in fogs ; cloudy, hazy, misty. 

“In air uncommonly foggy we are apt to think them 
more distant. Hcid : Enquiry into the Human Mind, 
cb. vL. $ 22, 

2. Fig. : Confused, dull, stupid, perplexed. 

** Darckned bo my sight 
With errors toggle mist at first” 

Turbervile: Penitent Lover. 

* fog'-gy (2), fog gie (2), a. [Eng. fog <2) ; - y .] 

]. Full of coarse, rank grass ; coarse, raok, 
like foggage. 

2. Stuffed as with rank grass. 

" These who ou a sudden grow rather foggy than fAt 
by feeding on sacrilegious inornels. do pine away by 
degrees, and die at lost of incurable coiiBumpllon."— 
Fuller: A Pisgah Sight, pt L, bk. lii., ch. xti. 

3. .Mossy, covered with moss. 


fog-whistle, s. 

Naut. : A signal of warning for vessels off a 
coast. A sounder on the principle of the 
steam-whistle is exposed to a blast of air or 
of steam. Usually, motion derived from the 
waves, the tide, the wind, or clock-work, 
makes it automatic. 

Jog (2), s. & a. [Etym. doubtful ; cf. Wei. tfwg 
= dry grass. ] 

A. As substantive: 

1. Coarse, rank grass which has not been 
eaten off in the summer. 

** The thick and well-grown fog doth mat my smoother 
shades. ’* Drayton: Poly.Qlbion, 8. 13. 

2. Moss. (Scotch.) 

B. As adj. : Gross, bloated. (Stanyhurst : 
Virgil; JEneid iii. 672.) 

fog ( !),».?. [Foa (1), s.] 

* 1. Lit. : To envelope or aurrouod with a 
fog. 

*’ Fogged and misled with filthy vapours ."—Leighton : 
Comment, on St. Peter, essay i., ch. j. 

* 2. Fig. : To puzzle, to perplex. 

"We turn what we say into tangle talk eo as to fog 
them .“—Daily Telegraph, Sept 29, 1883. 

* fog (2), v.t. & i. [Foa (2), s.] 

A. Trnns. : To feed with fog or coarse 
grass ; to eat the fog off. 

B. Intrans. : To become covered with moss. 

•fog (3). v.i. [Etym, doubtful.] To hunt 
after in a mean, cringing manner. 

“The fogging pro c borage of money.'— Milton : De- 
form. in England , bk. ii. 

fog -bank, s. [Eng. fog (1), s., and hank.] An 
appearance in hazy weather, when the fog pre- 
sents the appearance of a solid bank of laud. 

K>'-gey» fo'-gy, s. [Etym. doubtful.] An 
old-fashioDed, eccentric, or singular person. 

“ My part, you know, la always that of the old Fogy, 
who sees nothing to admire in the you ug folks."— o 
Eliot: Adam Bede, lii., ch. xxii. 

Eo'-gey-dom, fo’ gy-dom, s. [Eng. fogey; 
•dom.) The state or condition of a fogey. 

“These accessories seem to indicate that he lias a 
hobby of some sort, charact eristic of approaching 
fbgydom.'—IUus. London Sews, Oct 27, 1883, p. 432. 

*6 gey-ifm, f6'-gy-f$m, s. [Eng. fogey; 
•im.] The manners, habits, nr characteristics 
nf a fogey. 


foggy bee, foggie bee, s. 

Entom. : The Carder bee, Bombus muscorum, 
which makes its Dest in moss. (Scotch.) 

fo’-gle, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A silk handker- 
chief. (Slang.) 

“If you don't take fogies and tickers."— Dickens: 
Oliver Twist, cb. xviii. 

fogle hunter, s. One who steala hand- 
kerchiefs, a pickpocket. 

• fo -gram, * fo'-grum, a. & a. [Etym. 
doubtlul.] 

A. As subst. : A fogey. 

B. As adj. : Fogcyisli, stupid. 

" Father and mother are but a coople of fngrurn old 
fools.’ — Foote : Trip to Calais. L 

* fo-gram-i-ty. s. [Eng. fogram; -ity.) 
Stupidity *, a piece of fogeyism. 

" Nobody S civil now, yon know ; it is a fogramity 
quite out. — Mad. D Arblay: Camilla, bk. ii.. ch. v. 

fo'-gy, s. [Fogey.] 


* foh, interj. [Onomatopoetic.] An exclama- 
tion of disgust or abhorrence. 

“ Foh l one may smell in such a will most rank. 

Foul disproportions.'' Shakesp.: Othello, iii. a 


foi -ble, * foy-ble, a. & 3. [O. Fr. foible = 

feeble (q.v.).J 

• A- As adj. : Weak, feeble. 


"Then feochig. masters when they present a foyle or 
fleuret to their scholars, tell him that it hath two 
puts ; one of which he calleth the fort or strong, and 
the other the foyble or weak. "—Lord Herbert: Life, 
p. 46. 

B. As subst. : A weak point in one’s cha- 
racter; a weakness ; a failing. 

“The gloomy vaults 

That hid their dust, their foibles, and their faults." 

Byron: Lara, i. IL 

•[[ For the difference between foible and im- 
perfection, see Imperfection. 


foil (1 ), * foyle, v.t. [O. Fr. fouler = to tread, 
to stamp upon, from Low Lat. fullo, folo = to 
full cloth.] 

1. To trample underfoot ; to insult. 

" King Richard . . . caused the ensignes of Leopold 
to be pul'd down and foiled under loot.’ — Knolles: 
Hist, of the Turks, 69. 

* 2. To keep down or under ; to repress, 
to restrain. 

“In veyn tliOD follest thy flescb with aba tine im.”— 
Wycliffe ; Apology, p. 44. 


3. To defeat, to baflle ; to frustrate ; to 
render vain or nugatory. 

“But they who tried * ere foiled." 

Wordsioorth : Excursion, bk. ri. 

* 4. To puzzle, to perplex. 

“ Whilst I am following one diameter, I am crowd 
in tuy way by another, and pot up *uch a variety of 
odd creatine* in both *exen, that they foil the aceul of 
ou another, and puzzle the ch wee."— Add wcm. 

* 5. To blunt, to dull, to mar, to spoiL 

“ When light-winged toys 
Of feathered Cupid foil, w ith wanton dulncu. 

My speculative ajud olltced IiiBtrumeiits.'* 

Shakesp, : Othello, i. 8. 

Tf For the difference between to foil and to 
defeat, see Defeat. 

* foil (2), ’ foyl, v.t. [A variant of file or 
foul (q.v.), but pofiHibly the same as/oi/(l), v.] 
To detile. 

“ Host thowe foylid my dowter.’*— Oesla Eoman- 
orum, p. 14a 

foil (1), • foile, * foyle (1), s. [Foil (1), t>.] 

* 1. A defeat, a frustration ; a baffling. 

“By the foile they hail at the Gauiea' hands."— 
P. Holland: Livius, p. 845. 

2. A blunt weapon for fencing; a thin blade 
with a button on the end. 

“ As blunt as the fencer's foils, which hit hut hurt 
not."— Shakesp. : Much Ado About Nothing, v. 2. 

* 3. The track or trail of game when hunted 

“ Nor can our Brltlah uoaes hunt thy foilf 

Wolcott : P. Pindar, p. IK 

* T (1) To give foil : To discomfit. 

“ A baser man »hAli give you ail the foil," 

Greene : Geo-a-Greens, p. 26L 

(2) To take the foil: To be discomfited. 

" Bestir thee. Jnquea, take not now the foil.* 

Greene: Friar Bacon, p. 168. 

foil (2), * foyle (2), s. [O. Fr. feuille = a leaf, 
from Lat. folium.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

•(1) A leaL 

*' Aa many vuees take 
Of vlolette, not but oonly the foil" 

Pallodius : Gn Husbandrie. p, 144. 

(2) fn the aame sense as Jl. 2. 

2. Fig. : Anything of a different colour, 
character, or quality which serves to set off 
another thing to advantage by comparison or 
contrast. 

" Hector has a foil to Bet him off; we impose the In- 
continence of Paria to the temperance of Hector."— 
Broome : On the Odyuey. 

IL Technically: 

1. Arch. : A leaf in architecture or carving, 
as a trefoil ornament ; or a window, having 
lobes like clover, and then said to be trefoiled, 
quatrefoiled, cinquefoiled, Ac. 

2. Jewellery : A lliin leaf of metal, for plat- 
ing, or to colour a gem behind which it ia 
placed. A coloured foil imparts its tint to a 
gem whose natural colour is vague and in- 
sipid. Foil is made by rolling into thin sheets 
a plate of copper covered with a layer of silver. 
The silver surface is polished and covered with 
a clean varnish, coloured or white. TiD or 
lead foil is very thin sheets. 

3. Glass : An amalgam of silver and tin at 
the back of a looking-glass. 

foil'-a-ble, a. [Eng. foil (I), v. ; -oMc.] That 
may or can be foiled, frustrated, or defeated. 

foiled, a. [Eng. foil (2), s. ; -ed.] 

Arch. : Having foils ; as, & foiled arch. 

foil'-er, s. [Eng. foil (1), v. ; -<r.] One who 
foils, defeats, or frustrates. 

foil'-ing, 7 r. par., a . , <fc s. [Foil (1), r *l 

A. & B. As pr. par . & jxirticip. adj. : (Sec 
Hie verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. The act of defeating, frustrating or baf- 
fling. 

2. The track of a deer on the grass. 

* foin. *foygne, *foyne, v.t. <fc i. [0. Fr. 

foindre , foigner.) 

A. Trans. : To thrust at. 

** Hente bym bo the Dekko and foygnede hym with 
that knyf." Sir Ferumbras. 5,640. 

B. Intrans. : To thrust or push, as in 
fencing. 

“ They foyneden ecb at other.” 

Chaucer i C. T.. 1,656. 

* foin (1), *foyne, s. [Foin, v.] A thrust, a 

stroke, as in fencing. 

“Come, do matter vor your foynesf— Shakesp. ; 
Lear, iv. 6. 
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•Join (2), *fooyno, *foyn,s. [O. Fr. faint, 
foine; Fr. fouiiie; H p.fuina; Port, foinha.] 

1. A polecat, a fitchet. 

*' Fooync, Furrure, lucro,"— Prompt. Parv. 

2. Fur from the polecat. 

“ A cote bathe ho furred 

With foynt, or with flehewes." 

P. Plowman t Creed. 685. 

* foin-er-^, s . [Fom, v.J 

Fencing : The act of making feints or thrusts 
with a foil ; fencing. 

•foin'-ihg, *foyn yng, j>r. par., a., & $. 
(.Foin, v.J 

A. & B. vis pr. par. <St particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of thrusting or making 
feints, as in fencing ; foinery. 

'• Ffell was the fight, foynyng of ape Ire*." 

Dcstruct, qf Troy, 10,287. 

* foln’-ing-l^, adv. [Eng. foining : -ly.] In 
a pushing or thrusting manner ; with a push 
or thrust. 

* foison, * fois oun, * foy-son, * foy- 

soun, 5. [O. Fr. faison; Fr. foison, from 

Lat. fusio (acc. fusio nem) = an outpouring, 
from fusus , pa. par. of /undo — to pour out.l 

1. Plenty, abundance. 

" He gaff hem clothls gret foyson." 

Hichard Cceur de Lion, 8.818. 

2. A plan, a contrivance. 

"The paiena were so ferd, thel myght hat no foyson .** 
Robert de Brunne, p. 17. 

oisonless, a. [Eng. foison; -fess.] In- 
nutritious, unprofitable. {Lit. & jig.) [Fts- 
S UNLESS.) 

" Forcibly cramming their throats with the lifeless, 
saltleas, f oisonless . lukewarm drammock of the four- 
teen false prelates.''— Scott : Old Mortality, ch. xv. 

foist, v.t. [O. But. vysten = to break wind ; 
veest — a breaking of wind. “To foist, feist, 
fizzle , are all originally to break wind in a 
noiseless manner, and thus to/owf is to intro- 
duce something, the obnoxious effects of which 
are only learned by disagreeable experience ’* 
{Wedgwood)] 

1. To introduce surreptitiously, wrongfully, 
or unwarrantably ; to thrust in fraudulently ; 
to try to pass off as genuiue, true, or trust- 
worthy. 

*• He Is most certainly wrong In taking the liberty 
he has of foisting in words."— Waterland: Works, iv.,87. 

* 2. To introduce slily or quietly. 

" My whisper iug8 /oitted In all ears." 

" Swift : Dial, between Mad Mullinix <£• Timothy. 

* 3. To cheat, to humbug, to hoax. 

" Cutting of purses and f outing. "—Middleton : Roar- 
ing Oirl, L L 

* foist ( 1 ), s. [Foist, v.] 

1. A cheat, a swindler, a sharper. 

"There is not such s foist In all the town." 

Ben Jonson : Alchemist, Iv. 4. 

2. A cheat, a swindle, a fraud, an imposition. 

" Put not your foists upon me. I shall scent 'em."— 
Ben Jonton : The Fox, iii. 9. 

* foist (2), s. [O. Fr. Juste; ltal. & Sp. fusta, 
from Low Lat. /«-sfa.] A light, fast-sailing 
vessel. 

“Fiute, A foist, a light galley that hath about sixteen 
or eighteen oares on a aide, and two rowers to an oare." 
— Cotgrave. 

•foist -or, s. [Eng. foist ; -er.] One who 
foists ; a falsifier ; a cheat. 

"When facing f outers fit for Tlhurne fralea. 

Are food-sick faint." 

Mirrourfor Magistrates, p. 483. 

* foist -led, a. [Eng. foisty ; -ed.] Made 
foisty, fusty, or mouldy. 

* foistl-ness, $. [Eng. foisty ; -ness.] Fusti- 
ness, mouldiness. 

" Dress mustard, and lay it In cellar up sweet, 

Lest foist incss make it for table unmeet.” 

Tusser : Husbandrie ; November. 

* foist -y, * foist-ie, a. [Foisty.] Mouldy, 
fusty. 

" Look well to thy horses in stable thou must. 

That hay be not foisty nor chaff full of dust." 

Tusser : Husbandrie ; December. 

* foi'-terer, 5 . [Norm. Fr. faitour = a vaga- 
bond.] A vagabond. {Wharton.) 

* foiz'-on, s. [Foison.] 

*folc'-land, s. [Folklanu.] 

fold (1), * fald, * falde, * fauld, * folde, 
* foold, s. [A.S. fald; cogn. with Sw. folia; 
Dan .fold.] 


L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit . ; A pen or iuclosure in which sheep 
or other animals are confined. 

*• Hla eyes he opened, and beheld a field 
Fart arable and tilth ; whereon were sheaves 
New reai*ed : the other part, sheepwalka anil /o/ch.'’ 
Milton : P. L„ xi. 43b 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A Hock of sheep. 

" Leolln, I almost slu In euvylng you : 

The very whitest lamb lu all my /old 
Loves you.*' Te/myson . Aylmer s Field, 36L 

4 (2) A limit, a boundary. 

"Secure from meeting, they 're distinctly rolled, 

Nor leave their seal*, aud pass the dreaillul/o/d." 

Creech : Lucretius. 

II. Script. : The clmrch, the flock of Christ, 

"Other sheep I have which are not of tbla /oW."- 
John x. 16. 

fold yard, s. A yard in which sheep or 
cattle are folded for feeding. 

fold (2), * folde (2), s. [Fold (2), v. Cf. 
Fris. fald ; Ger. falte ; Goth, jlahto = a plaiting 
of the hair.] 

1. The act of folding, or doubling up any 
material. 

2. A part of any material folded, doubled, 
or beat and laid on another. 

" The ancient Egyptian mummies were shrowded In 
a number of folds of liueu, besmeared with gums.'' — 
Bacon: .Vatural History, § 77L 

3. An involution, a bend. 

“Fold above fold, a surging maze 1" 

Mdton: P. L., ix. 499. 

* 4. A clasp, an embrace. 

"Shall from your neck unloose his amorous fold.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus A Cressida . iii S. 

4 5. A doubling, an intricacy, shifting. 

" Our author seems to have sufficiently understood 
the/oWs and doubles of SylLa's disposition."— Dryden : 
Life of Plutarch. 

U Fold is largely used as the last elemeut in 
composition to signify the number of times a 
thing occurs or is repeated. 

" But other fell Into good ground, and brought forth 
fruit; some an hundred fold, some sixty fold, some 
thirty fold." — Matthew xilL 8. 

fold (3), s. [A corrupt, of fowl (?) ] See the com- 
pound. 

fold meadow grass, s. 

Agric. : Poa trivialis. [Fowl-orass.] 

*fold (4), 4 folde (3), s. [A.S./ohfe; O. Sax. 
folda; Icel. fold.] 

1. The ground. 

" Leir king . . . reate time on folden." 

Layamon, i. 149. 

2.,Tbe earth, the world. 

" His non so feir on folde to fynde." 

Early English Poems, p. 184. 

fold (1). v.t. & i. [Fold (1), s.] 

A. Trans. : To shut up, pen, or inclose in a 
fold. 

" To the fields I haste my folded flock to see." 

Drayton: Mutes' Elysium, XymphalS. 

B. Intrans. : To shut up or pen sheep in a 
fold. 

"The star that bids the shepherd fold. 

Now the top of heaven doth hold." 

Milton : Comus, 93. 

fold (2), fald, 4 falde, * folde, v.t, & i. 
[A.S. fealdan ; cogn, with Dan. folde ; Sw. 
folia ; Icel. falda; Goth, falthan ; Ger. fatten ; 
Lat. plecto ; Gr. n\eKu ( pleko ).] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To double or bend over part of any 
material on to another ; to lay one part over 
another. 

" Take forth paper, fold It. " 

bhakesp. : Macbeth, v. L 

2. To double or lay together. 

" He had folded his arm* and said ' Qod's will be 
done."' — Macaulay : Hist. Eng , cb. xiii. 

3. To clasp, to embrace. 

"With that he hir in armes bent 
Aud ful fair he gau hir/aWe.'* 

Jwaine A Gawainc, 1.424. 

4 4. To plait, to weave. 

"Thel foldiden a coroun of thornes."— Wyclffo : 
Matthew xxvii. 29. {Purvey.) 

* 5. To heod. 

" A rami cam to hym foldid on knees."— Wycliffe : 
Matthew xvii. 14. 

* 6. To close, to shut up. 

" Whamie he hod folded or closed the book."— Wy~ 
cliff e : Luke iv. 20. 

B. Intrans. : To close over or on to another 
of the same kind ; to become folded, doubled, 
or plaited. 

" The two leaves of the one door were folding, aud the 
two leaves of the other door were folding. — 1 Kings 
Vt 84. 


* fold -age (age as lg) (1), s. [Faldaqe.] 

fold -age (age as ig) (2), s. [Eug. fold {2), v. ; 

-afiff.J 

Her. : A term applied to leaves having 
several foldings aud turnings, one from the 
other. 

fold ed, pa. par. or a. [Fold, v.] 

t folded -vernation, a. 

Bot. : Vernation consisting of simple folds, 
as the leaves of the cherry and the lime tree. 

* fold -^d-ly, adv . [Eng. folded ; -ly.] Id 

folds. 

" A partacle of slluered stuffe . . . hanging foldedly 
dovni. —Chapman : Masque of Middle Temple. 

fold'-er, s. [Eng. fold (2), v. ; -<rr.] 

1. One or that which folds ; apecif. an ivory 
or bone blade, used in folding sheets for biod- 
iug ; also in forwarding aheeta from the pile 
in feeding to presses. 

2. {PL): A form of eyeglasses in which tbe 
leases fold together for the pocket, and grasp 
the nose by a spring bow or stiff joint when in 
use. 

fold' -ing (1), pr. par., a., & e. [Fold (1), v.] 

A. & B„ As pr. par. <£ x>articip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As su&sf. ; Tbe act of shutting np or 
peuniug sheep in a fold ; a fold ; a pen. 

" Must watering, folding, and attendance have." 

Browne : hclogutt ; Thirsis <t Alexis. 

fold -ing (2), pr. par., a., & s. [Fold [2), v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of doubling, bending, or turning 
one part of a body on to or over another. 

2. A fold ; a double. 

3. A circle, a fold, a roil, a turning. 

" As the e tout oak when round his trunk the vine 

Does in soft wreaths aud amorous /oWin^jt twine " 
Earl of Halifax . Death of Charles It. 

* 4. An intricacy, a secret. 

" Those /oldings of art through which no native 
affection is allowed to peuetrate.'— Blair: Sermons, 
vol. L. ser. 11. 

4 5. {PI.) : Wrappers ; swaddling clothes. 
(Scotch.) 

II. Bookbinding : The process by which 
pnuted sheets are so doubled up as to bring 
the pages into eonseentiveness for gathering 
and binding. Tbe number of pages to each 
side of the sheet is indicated by the name 4to, 
Svo, 12mo, lOmo, 24mo, 32mo, 4Stno. The 
folio sheet has two pages on each side, and is 
once folded . The siize of the book will, there- 
fore, depend on the size of the paper, and the 
number of times it is folded. Eaeb distinct 
sheet of a book lias a certain mark, called a 
Signature (q.v.). These are gathered con- 
secutively to form the book. 

folding boat, s. A kind of boat whose 
frame is collapsible for compact stowage, 
either on shipboard or for transportation on 
land. In a military point of view, the folding- 
boat may be used for crossing streams or re- 
connoitring, or as a bridge pontoon. Such 
boats are also occasionally employed by sports- 
men who often have to travel long distances 
to find aquatic game, finny or feathered, on 
coast, lake or river. 

folding-chair, s. A chair which is col- 
lapsible for carnage or stowage. 

folding doors, s. pi. A pair of doors 
hung from opposite sides of the doorway, and 
meeting in the middle. 

folding-machine, s. 

1. Print. : A machine for folding printed 
sheets for books or newspapers. 

2. Mctall. : A machine which bends pans 
and tin-ware to form. Some are rollers, others 
presses, and yet others act like the envelope- 
machine, having hinged leaves which press up 
the sides against a former. 

folding-net, s. A bird-net shutting upon 
its prey. 

folding-stool, s. A camp-stool. 

folding- valve, A flexible flap which 
lies upon a perlorated plate forming its seat, 
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juid rolls or unrolls thereupon to open or clone 
the passage- way. The baud is connected to 
an arm on a shaft which passes through a 
stnftiog-box to the outside of the case. 

* fold-less, a. [Eng./oW(2), a. ; -less.) Hav- 
ing no fold or double. 

fold net, s. [Eng. J old (2), v., and 71 «t.) A 
fohliug-net (q.v.). 

* fold ure, s. [Eng. /old (2), v. ; -t irt.] Tlie 
act of folding or doubling ; a fold. 

" Jfy letters are generally charged a* double at the 
postoffice, from their inveterate c lunuineaa of /o/du re.*' 
—Lamb.: Letter to Barton. 

* fdld'-y, a. [Eng. /old ; -t/.] Full of folds ; 
doubled into folds ; folded ; in folds. 

" Those limbs beneath their foldy vestments mov- 
ing." J. liaiUia. (O gilvie,) 

* foie, a. & s. [Fool.] 

* foie, s. [Foal.] 

* fole-har-di-ncss, s. [Foolhardiness.] 
fole-foot, * foles-foth, s. [FoAL'a-FooT.] 

* fole-large, a. [Mid, Eng. /ole — fool, and 
large — lavish, free.] Foolishly liberal ; lavish. 
(Fool- la roe.] 

fo-ll-a-je-ae, s. pi. (Fem.pl. of Lat. /oliaceus.) 
[Foliaceous.] 

Bot. : A division of Cellulares. or cellular 
plants, comprehending the foliaceous orders 
Filices, Equisetaeeae, Lycopodinete, and Jlar- 
si lace®. It was distinguished from the 

Aphyllse, containing the Mossea, Lichens, 
Algae, Fungi, &c. {Loudon.) 

fo-li-a- 9 e-ous (or ceous as shus), a. 
(Lat . /oliactus — leafy, leaf-shaped.] 

1. Botany : 

(1) Having the texture of a leaf. 

(2) Leaf-shaped ; furnished with leaves. 

2. Min. : Having thin laminae, like the 
leaves of plants, or splitting into such layers. 

"A piece of another, consisting of an outer crust, of 
a ruddy talcky spar, and a blue talcky foliaceous spar,” 
— Woodward : On Fossils. 

/ 3 . Zool. ; Shaped or arranged like leaves 
^(Owen.) 

foliaceous-li chens, s. pi. 

Bot.: A name sometimes given to lichens 
with leafy fronds. [Lichen.] 

fo li age (age as lg), s. [O. Fr. /village, 
/ueillage; Fr./euillage, irom /oille,/ueille, /ue U, 
feuille; Lat. /olium — a leaf ; Sp. /ollage.] 

1. Bot. : The leave a of a plant viewed in the 
aggregate. 

2. Arch. : The representation of leaves or 
clusters of them as ornaments to capitals, 
freizes, pediments, &c. 

" Indulged in wbat they wish, they soon supply 
Large /of hi pe, .overshadowing golden flowers." 

Cowper : Task, iii. 534. 535. 

foliage-bound, a. Bound round or en- 
circled with foliage, leaves, &c. 

" Shone every pillar /o?ia< 7 e.&oi<nif; 

And glimmered ail the dead men's mail." 

Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, vi. 24. 

foliage-leaf; s 

Bot. : A leaf of the ordinary type, as distin- 
guished from a floral leaf, a seed-leaf or coty- 
ledon, &c. 

* fo -li age (age as lg), v.t. [Foliaoe. s.] 
To work or fashion mto the representation or 
likeness of foliage ; to ornament with foliage 
or imitatious of foliage. 

"Replete with dust 

The foliaged velvet" Sherutone: Economy, Iti. 

* fo'-li-ar, a. [Lat. /olium — a leaf.] Con- 
sisting *of or pertainiug to leaves ; of the 
nature of a leaf. 

"To develop some other distinct organ into a 
serviceable foliar substitute in their place ."— Fall 
Mall Gazette, Aug. IT, 1852. 

* f& -11-ate, v.t. [Foliate, a.] 

1. To heat out into a leaf, thin plate, or 
■ lamina. 

"I have not only lighted paper bnt candles, and 
even melted foliated gold " — Boyle! Works, 1 850. 

2. To cover over with a thin coat or sheet 
of tin, quicksilver, &c. : as, To /oliate a 
mirror. 

fo’- li - ate, a. & s. [Lat. /oliatus — leaved, 
leafy.] * 


A As adjective ; 

J. Bot. : Clothed with leaves. 

2. G 'tom, : [Foliate Curve]. 

B. As subst. : The aame as Foliate-curve 
( q.v.;. 

foliate curve, s. 

Geom. : A curve of the third order, consist- 
ing of two ijiitUiite branches, with a common 
asymptote, which intersect each other su as 
to form a leaf-like branch. Ita equation ia 

+ y 3 = a, x, y. 

fo’-li-at-ed, a. [Lat. /oliatus. ] 

I. Ord. Lang. : Covered or coated with a 
thin plate, coat, or foil. 

II. Technically: 

1. Arch. : [ Foliated- arcu ; Foliation]. 

2. Zool. : (0/ shells). Splitting into laminae. 
Used when the alielly layera tend to separate 
from each other. 

3. Min. : Splitting into plates, lamellar. 

4. Petrol . ; laminated schistose. (Used 
chiefly of the Metamorphic rocks.) 

foliated arch, s. 

Arch. : One having a number of lobee or 
leaves. 

foliated -coal, s. 

Min. : A kind of black coal consisting of 
shining laminae, which easily separate from 
each other. 

foliated joint, s. 

Carp. : A rabbeted joint, where ona part 
overliea another. 

foliated tellurium, s. 

Min. : The same as Naoyaoite ftq- v -)- 

fo-U-a'-tion, s. [Lat. /oliatio, from /oliatus — 
leaved, from /olium — a leaf.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act or process of beating out loto a 
thin coat, plate, or lamina. 

2. The act, art, or process of coatiog or 
covering with a thin sheet, coat, or foil. 

IL Technically : 

1. Botany : 

(1) The act of leafing. 

(2) The same as Vernation (q.v.). 

2. Geol. : The separation of schistose or 
other rocks into layers capable of being de- 
tached from each other. The laminae generally 
split parallel to the line of stratification. 
They have often between them a layer of mica. 
Example, mica-schist. 

3. Arch. : (See extract). 

“Feathering or foliation .... an arrangement of 
small arcs or foils separated by projecting cusps .... 
may be otherwise explained to consist in placing a foil 
arch within a plain arch that will fit it, which is then 
said to be foliated "—Glossary of Architecture. 

* fo'-li-a-tiire, s. [Eng ./oliat(e); -tire.] 

1. Leafage, foliage. 

"They wreathed together the foliature of the fig. 
tree. ‘ f —Sh uckford : On the Creation, p. 203. 

2. The state of being beaten or hammered 
out into a thin sheet, plate, or lamina. 

* fol-ie, s. [Folly.] 

* fol-i-er, s. [Foil, s.] Goldsmiths’ foil. 

"Concerning the preparing these foliert, it U to be 
observed how and out of what suhstance they are pre- 
pared ."— Sprat History Loyal Society, ii. 483. 

* fo -lif er ous, a. [Lat- /olium = a leaf, and 
fero - to bear.] 

jBoh ; Bearing leaves, 

* fd-li lp'-ar-ous, a. [Lat. folium = a leaf, 
and pario = to bring forth, to produce.] 

Bot. : Producing leaves only, as leaf-buds. 

*fol-i-ly, *folyly, *foliliche, adv. [Mid. 
Eng. /oly = foolish ; -ly.) Foolishly. 

" l have my body foldy dispendld." 

Chaucer: C. T., 9,277. 

fo-lS-d, s- & a. [Lat. ablative sing, of /olium = 
a leaf.] 

A As substantive ; 

1. Printing: 

(1) The running number of the pages of a 
bonk. The even folios are on the left-hand 
pages, the odd upon the right. The folios of 
prefatory matter are frequently in lower-case 
Roman numerals. 


(2) A eliect of paper once folded. 

(3) A book of the largest size, whose sheet* 
are folded but once, lour pages to the sheet ; 
hence it ia used generally lor any large volume 
or work. 

2. Book-keep. : A page or opening in an 
accouut-book:. 

3. Law: A certain number of words In legal 
documents ; in conveyances, deeds. Arc., the 
/olio is seveuty-two words ; in parliamentary 
proceedings ninety words. 

B. As adjective : 

Print. : Consisting of sheets folded only 
once, four pagea to the sheet 

"In fifty folio volume*. 

Printed by LI. evir In column*. - 

Cawthvrti . /Urth, <tc, of Genius. 

folio post, a. A flat writing- papier, 
usually 17 x 24 inches. 

fo’-li-o, v.t. [Folio, 8,]* 

Print. : To mark the foiios or pages of a 
book; periodical, &c. ; to paginate. 

fo' ll d late, a. [Eng. /o Uol(e); -ate.) 

Bot. : Having leaflets ; often used in com- 
position aa Trifoliolate. 

fo -li ole, fo-li-6 -lum ( [pi . fo-U-6 -les, 
fo ll-o -la), 8. [Dimin. of Lat. /olium ~ a 
leaf.] 

Bot. : A leaflet, a small leaf constituting 
with othera a compound leaf. 

* fo -li-o mort, a. A s. [Lat. /olium = a leaf, 
and morluiim = dead.] [Feuillemot.J 

fo'-li ose, a. [Lat. = leafy, full of leaves.] 
Bot. : Closely covered with leaves. 

foliose hepaticae, s. pi. 

Bot. : A division of Hepatic®, contradistin- 
guished from Thalloid or Frondose Hepatic®. 

* fo-li-os'-i ty, s. [Eng. /olio ; $ connective ; 
autt. -Uy.) Ibe bulk or vol ominousness of a 
folio ; disenrsivenesa ; difluseness. 

" He does not shoot into German foUorityf—D « 
Quincey. (Oydirie.) 

* fo'-H-ot, 8. [Fr. /olht = a goblin ; 0. Fr. 
/ol ; Fr. /am — foolish.] A goblin, an elf. 

*’ Terresti&ll devils, Are those Lares, Genii, Fiumes, 
Kxtyrs, Wood nymphs, Foliats. I' nines. Robin Good- 
fellowes, Trulli, &c.. which as they are most couver. 
saut with men, so they doe them most harme.* — 
Burton : Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 47. 

fo-li-ous, a. [Lat./oZiosirs.] 

Bot. : The same as Foliose (q.v.). 

folk (as fok), * folc, * folck, * folke, 
* folic, 8. [A.S. /ole: cogn. with Dot. volk ; 
Icel. /6lk; Dan. & Sw. /oik ; Ger. volk ; O. H 
Ger. /olh t /ole; Lat. plebs. Probably the 
same as flock (q.v.).] 

* 1. A number or assemblage of people. 

M Swa mykel folk com never togyder." 

Uampole : Pricke of Conscience, 6,018. 

* 2. A nation, a people. 

" Brytons were the firste folc that to Eugelond come." 

Robert of Gloucester , p. 3. 

3. People collectively or generally. 

"Gave hem Jorthe to jxnire folk thntformy loveliit 
asketh." Piers Plowman, p. 210. 

4. It is used with a qualifying adjective to 
express a class of people : as, the old /olk t the 
ynung /oik, and sometimes in the plural. 

"The dinner comes, ami down they sit; 

Were e'er such hungry folk /" 

Cowper: The Yearly Distress. 

*5. An individual, a person. 

"Thes thre folk e and no mo flbr noght resayue." 

Coke of Curtasye, 546. 

Tolk-/ree and sacless: A term applied to 
one who is a lawful freeman, whether by birth 
or, as in the case of one bom a thrall, hy 
manumission. 

" Polk-free and sacless art thou in town and from 
town, in the forest aa in the field.'*— Bcott : Ivanhoe, 
eh. xxxiL 

* Folke -stone, «. (Folkstone.) 

* folk -lajid (folk as fok), s. [A.S./o(cZund] 

Feudal law : The land of the folk or people, 
as distinguished from book-land, or laud held 
hy charter or deed. It was held hy uo assur- 
ance in writing, but distributed among the 
common folk at the pleasure of the lord, and 
resumed at his discretion. It could not be 
devised by will. 

"Now. with mrn-i to the/oIWand. this was a speoics 
of tenure neither strictly feudal, Norman, nor Saxon ; 
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hnt mixed and compounded of them all : and -which 
also, ou account of the heriots that usually attend it, 
may seem to have something Danish lu Its composi- 
tion. Uudor the Saxon government there wero a sort 
of people iu a condition of downright servitude, be- 
longing to the lord of the soli, like the rest of the 
cattle or stock upon it. These seem to have been 
those who held wiiat was called the fnUIand, from 
whff h they were removable at the lord's pleasure."— 
Blackstone : Comment., bk. ii., ch. 4. 

folk -lore (folk as folt), s. [Eng. folk, and 
lore.] Popular superstitions, tales, traditions, 
or legends. Of lata years the importance of 
the study of folklore lias met with increasing 
recognition from students of anthropology 
and of comparative religion. It is worthy of 
note that many myths are found in a some- 
what similar form among peoples widely 
divergent in race and locality. By soma 
winters this fact is claimed in support of the 
Mosaic cosmogony ; while others see in it a 
strong proof in favour of the theory of Evolu- 
tion, and a means of tracing the steps by 
which man has advanced to his present posi- 
tion. The term Folklore was first introduced 
by Mr. \V. J. Thom in a.d. 1846. 

“ Modcro folklore holds either that a knocking or 
rumbling on the flour ia an oineu of a death about to 
happen ; that dying persons themselves announce 
their dissolution to their friends in such strange 
sounds."— Tylor : Primitive Culture (1873), i. 145. 

folk lor -1st (folk as fok), $. [Eng. folk- 
lor(e ); -fst.] Ona skilled in or devoted to tbe 
study of Folklore (q v.). 

" There can be ao doubt of the value of such a collec. 
tlou to folklorists and autliropologiata.”— Athenaeum, 
May 12, 1881, p. 603. 

• folk* mote, * folk-moot (folk as fok), 

s. [Eng .folk; -mote; A.S . folc-gemdt.] 

1. An assembly of the people to consider 
matters affecting the commonwealth ; answer- 
ing iu some measure to a parliament. 

“ It Is not a folkmofe. although it representa the 
people."— Stubbs: Select Charter*, p. 4. 

2. A court-leet or local court. 

“These held a court every fortnight, which they 
called the falkmote, or leet, and there hecarne recipro- 
cally honed for each other, and to the pnbltck for their 
own peaceable behaviour, and that of their families 
and dependants."— Burke : An Abridgment of English 
History, hk. ii., ch. vii, 

folk-mot-er, * folk’-moot-cr (folk as 
fok), s. [Eng. folkmot(e) ; -e r.] One who 
frequeuts or attends a folkmoot ; a democrat. 

“ Keep your problems of ten groats, these matters 
are not for pragmatics and folkmooters to babble in." 
— Hilton: Colasterson. 

folk'-rede (folk as fok), s. [Eng. folk , and 
Mid. Eng. rede = knowledge, advice.] For 
def. see extract. 

“If any distinction is to be drawn between them, 
we might say that the tales which have been imbedded 
in the literature, written or unwritten, of the several 
nations form the folklore, while those which are pre- 
served only iu the common speech of everyday life 
belong to tbs folkrede, or popular talk ." — Cox : Introd, 
to Folklore , p. 7. 

folk-right (as fok’-rit), s. (Eng. folk, and 
ripftf.] The rights to which every citizen of 
an organized society has a claim as dis- 
tinguished from those of the sovereign ; com- 
mou justice. 

“The preamble of his [Edgar’s] secular laws declares 
that every mao shall bo worthy of folkright, poor as 
well as rich."— Stubbs : Constitutional History, i. 208. 

Folk -stone, Folke' -stone (folk as fok), 

5. & a. [See def.] 

A. As subst. : A seaport town in Kent, five 
miles W.8.W. of Dover. 

E. As adj. : Found at or near, belonging to, 
or io any way connected with the town de- 
scribed under A. 

t Folkst one marl, s. 

Geol. : The same a9 Gault (q.v.). 

• fol'-U-al, a. [Eng. foll{y); -ai.] Foolish. 

“ Whereto these follial tmytors did 
Theiuselues and senses tit" 

Ji'amer ; Albion* England, hk. lx., ch. Iv. 

* fol'-lot, s. [Fr.] The same as Foliot (q.v.). 

* fol'-llche, adv. [Mid. Eng. fol = foolish ; 
- liche — ly. ] Foolishly. 

fol -U-cle, * fol-li-cule, * fol-lic-u-lus, 

s. (Lat. follicvlus = a saiall bag or* sack; 
diiuin. o{ foil is — a leathern sack.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A cavity in any body with 
strong coats. 

2. Lot. : A form of fruit placed by Lindley 
io his class Apoearpi. It is one-celled, one 
or many seeded, one-valved, superior, ventral, 
dehiscent by the suture, and bearing its seeds 
at the base or each margin of the suture. It 


differs from the legume in having hut one 
valve Instead of two. A flower of Nlgella, 
or one of Delphinium , producea several such 
folliclea. 

3. Auat. & Zool. : A minute secreting bag, 
which commonly opens upon a mucous mem- 
bran a ; a simple gland. It is called also a 
crypt or lacuna. 

" The/otflc/cs then appear to Itecomo atrophied."— 
Todd A Bounnan: Physiol. Anat., Ii. 4M. 

H Double follicle : The same as Cooceptacu- 
lum (q.v.). Lindley places it in his class 
Syncarpi. It is akin to the follicle, but the 
seeds lie loose instead of adhering to marginal 
placenta?. Example, Asclepius, Apocyncuin 
(q.v.). In general it is not now distinguished 
from the ordinary follicle. 

fol-lic'-u-lar, a. [Lat. follicularis.] 

Bot. : Like a follicle. 

follicular glands, a. pi. 

Anat . : Small rounded secreting bodies, 
found in various parts of tha alimentary 
mucous membraue. They are called also 
Conglobate and Lymphoid Glands, and may 
be solitary or agminated. (Qwam.) 

fol-lic-u-lar i-a, fol-lic-u-lar'-e.^, s. pi. 

(Neut. or fern. pi. of Lat. adj./oHumtaris.] 

Bot. : A division of Proteace®, characterized 
by their having woody follicles. It is divided 
into two tribes or families, Grevillida? aud 
Baaksid®. 

t f5l-lic'-u-lat-ed, a . [Lat. follicul(us) [Fol- 
licle], and Eng. Arc. suff. - ated .] 

Bot. & Zool. : Having follicles, follicular. 

fSl-lic'-u-li, s. pi. (PI. of Lat. folliculus.] 
[Follicle.] 

J3of. ; A name given to the thee® sporangia 
or involucra in the cooe of an equisetum. 

t fol-lic-n-lous, a. [Lat. follicul(us) } and 
Eng., &c. 'suff. oas.] 

Bot. & Zool : Abounding io follicles, having 
or producing follicles. 

*fol'-ll-ful, a. [Eng. folly ; -full.] Full of 
folly or foolishness. 

“The common people call wit, mirth; and fancy, 
folly; fanciful ana folliful they u&eindiBcrimlaately." 
— Shenstone. 

fol - low, * folge, * fol -gen, * fol-ow, 
* fol-hen, * fol-i-en, fol we, * fol- 
uwe, * fol-wyn, v.t. & i. [A.S. fylegan, 
fylgian, fyligan ; cogn. with Dut. volgen; icel. 
fylgja ; Dan. folge ; Sw. fblga ; Ger. folgen ; 

O. H. Ger. folken.] 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To go or coine after ; to move behind in 
the same course or direction. 

"Peter full owed him afar off."— Matthew xxvl. E8. 

2. To pursue, as an enemy ; to chase. 

“ She followed flies ; she fled from foil owes post." 

Browne: Britannia's Pastorals, bk i., s. L 

* 3. To pursue as an object to be gained or 
attained ; to seek after ; to try to gain. 

" Follow peace with all men."— Hebrews xll. 14. 

* 4. To seek the company of ; to court. 

“ Thou followedst not young men."— Ruth iii. 10. 

5. To attend upon ; to accompany as an 
attendant. 

“And the three eldest sons of Jesse went end fol- 
lowed Saul to the battle.”— 1 Samuel xvil, IS. 

6. To attend to, to tend. 

“The Lord took mo as I followed the flock."— Amos 
viL 15. 

7. To succeed or come after in point of time. 

8. To succeed or come next to io point of 
rank or importance. 

* 9. To be inferior or second to. 

" Her education follows not any." 

J/a tsinger : Fatal Dowry, 11. 2, 

10. To go after ; to watch the course of ; to 
keep the eye fixed on. 

" Some I'ioua tears the pitying hero paid. 

And followed with hia eyes the flitting shade." 

Pry den : Virgil ; . Eneid vL 642, 

] 1. To adhere to, to side with. 

" They forsook the Lord God of their fathers, and 
followed other gods."— Judges ii. 12, 

12. To result from ; to succeed as a conse- 
quence ; to be the effect of. 

13. To keep the mind or attention fixed on, 
eo as to understand fully the intention, mean- 
ing, or force of anything io progress : as. To 
follow an argument. 


14. To Imitate or copy, aa an example or 
. pattern. 

u 111 patterns arc sure to be followed more than goo-1 
rules.**— Locke. 

15. To obey ; to observe as a guide or direc- 
tion. 

41 Those obvious rules that bad been followed hy our 
ancestors .**— Chesterfield ■ Common Sense, No. 4. 

16. To walk in, to practice*, as, to follow a 
profession. 

“Had 1 hut followed the aria." 

Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, 1. S. 

* 17. To attend to, to be busied with. 

"He that UDdertaketh and followeth other men'i 
business for gain, shall fall Into ru its. "~£cclus. xxlx l». 

* 18. To practise or give oneself to the use of. 

“ Woe onto them that rise np early In the morning 
that they way follow stroug drink " — Isaiah v. 1L 

* 19. To maintain, to keep up. 

“They bound themselves to his laws and obedience: 
and hi case it had'been follotced upon them, asit should 
have been, they should have been reduced to perpetual 
civility."— Spenser : State of Ireland. 

* 20. To impel ; to urge or drive forward, aa 
one pressiug behind. 

"O Antcnyl 

" I have followed thee to this. ' 

Shakesp. : A ntony A Cleopatra^ v. 1. 

II. Scots Law : To pursue at law : to sue. 

“Aud gif the trespass be donue of suddande chauld- 
melly, the party scathit sail folowe, and the party 
treapaswinde sail defende. eftir the cours of tho auld 
lawn of the rea 1 me. "~ParL Jas. I. (a. 1415). Acts (ed- 
1814), p. 9, s. 7. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To come or go after. 

" And Peter followed afar off"— Luke xxlL ML 

2. To pursue, to chase. 

“And the Philistines followed hard upoa SauL'*— 
1 Samuel xxxl. 2. 

* 3. To seek after, as a thing to ba desired 
or gained ; to loug for. 

“ My soul followeJh hard after thee."— Ps. IxiiL 8. 

4. To come after io point of time or order ; 
to succeed. 

5. To attead upon a person ; to act as aa 
attendaot. 

* 6. To continue endeavours; to persevere. 

“Then shall we know, if we follow on to know tho 
Lord.”— Hotea vL 8. 

7. To result; to arise as an effect or coDse- 
quence. 

** What/oHoi«, if we disallow of this?" 

, Shakesp. : Eing John, t. 

8. To come close after, as a result ; to attend. 

'* Arts still followed where her eagles flew." 

Pope : Essay on Criticism, 6^4. 

9. To result, as an iuference. 

“ It follows not that she will love Sir Thurio." 

Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, 111. X 

10. To be the next thing to be dooe or said. 

“This folkncs : make for Sicilia." 

Shakesp. : IVinfer’* Tale, iv. 4. 

IF (I) Ta follow on : 

Cricket : When the side which goes in second 
in a game of cricket fail to make within a 
certaio number of the runs made by their 
opponents in the first innings, they have to 
go in a second time at once ; this is called 
following on. The word is also used substan- 
tively. 

“ The professional made four fours in oulek succes- 
sion, and the follow on was soon saved. —Sfa ndard. 
Sept. 3, 1882. 

(2) To follow suit : 

Cards : To play a card of the same suit as 
that first played ; hence, generally, to follow 
the same lioe or course of action as that taken 
by a predecessor. 

H (1) Crabb thus discriminates between to 
follow, to succeed, and to ensue: “ Follow and 
succeed are said of persons and things ; ensue 
of things only : follow denotes the going in 
order, in a trace or line ; succeed denotes the 
going or being in the same place immediately 
after another ; many persons may follow each 
other at the same time ; but only one indi- 
vidual properly succeeds another. To follow 
in relation to things is said either simply of 
the order io which they go, or of such as 
go by a connexion between them ; to succeed 
implies simply to take the place after another ; 
to ensue is to follow by a necessary connexion.” 

(2) He thus discriminates between to follow 
and to pursue : “ The idea of going after any- 
thing in order to reach or obtain it is common 
in these terms, but under different circum- 
stances : one fallows a person mostly with a 
friendly intention ; one pursues with a hostile 
intention. In application to things, follow is 
taken more in the passive, and pursue more in 
the active sense ; a man follows the plan of 
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juj other, and pursues his own plan ; lie follows 
hia inelinationa, and pursues an object." 

(3) lie thus discriminates between to follow 
and to imitate: " Both theae terma denote the 
regulating of our actions by something that 
offers itself to us, or is set before us ; but we 
follow that which is either internal or external : 
tve imitate that only which ia external. To 
folloiv and to imitate may both be applied to 
that which is good or bad : the former to all 
the actions, but the latter only to the be- 
haviour or the external manners.” (Crabb : 
Eng . Synon.) 

follow-board, 5. 

Found . : A board beneath the pattern, and 
on which it lies while the loam 1s being 
rammed. 

fol'-low-er, * fol -ewer, ’ fol-ware, * fol 
wer, s. [Eng. follow ; -er.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. One who comes or goes after another In 
the same direction. 

2. One who pursues after another. 

3. One who follows another as his leader or 
guide. 

" Be ye follower* of Ood, u dear children."— Ephe- 
tia ns v. L 

4. One who seeks after or tries to attain 
anything. 

** If ye be followers of that which ia good.*’— 1 Peter 
Hi. 13. 

5. One who follows another as an attendant 
or dependant. 

” No Indian prince haa to hla palace 
More followers than & thief to the gallows " 

Butler : Hudibras, pt. iL, c. L 

6. An associate, a companion. 

" How accompanied, can'st thou tell that ? 

With Poins, and other his continual followers.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., If. 4. 

7. One under the command of another. 

** Little gallant, you were wont to be a follower, but 
now you are a leader.”— Shakesp. : Merry K'irei, lii. 2. 

8. A servant, a retainer. 

"What, fifty of my followers at a clap!" 

Shakesp. : Lear, i 4 

9. One of the same party or faction. 

10. A male sweetheart, a beau. ( Colloquial .) 

IL Technically: 

1. Law stat. : A sheet of parchment added 
on to the first sheet of an indenture or other 
deed. 

2. Mach . ; A portion of a machine, usually 
sliding in guides, and moved by another por- 
tion ; as the reciprocating punch-stock in a 
fly-press, which is moved by the screw to 
which it is swivelled. It is analogous to the 
platen of many presses. 

3. Steavi-engin. : The cover or plug of a 
stuffiug-box, which rests upon and compresses 
the packing ; a gland. 

4. Scots Ixtw : One who pursues or sues an- 
other at law. 

“Gif he be absent & contumace at the secunde 
anmmondis, he sail* cmdampuit be the Juge in the 
expensis of the folowar, & in xi a for the kingis vn- 
law.‘ — parL Jo*. II. (1449). Acts (ed. 1815), p. 37. 

% Crabh thus discriminates between fol- 
lower, adherent, and partisan : ** A follower is 
one who follows a person generally ; an adhe- 
rent is one who adheres to his cause ; a partisan 
is the follower of a party : the follower follows 
either the person, interests, or the principles 
of any one ; thus the retinue of a nobleman, or 
the friends of a statesman, or the friends of 
any man's opinions, may be styled his fol- 
lowers ; but the adherent is that kind of fol- 
lower who espouses the interests of another : 
a follower follows near or at a distance ; but 
the adherent is always near at hand ; the 
partisan hangs on or keeps at a certain dis- 
tance.” (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

folio wer- wheel, s. 

Mach. : The wheel, in geared machinery, 
which is driven, as distinguished from the 
driver, or the wheel which impels. 

fol low-rng, pr. par., a., k s. [Follow.] 

A. As pr, par. : (See the verb). 

B. .4s adj. : Coming after or next ; succeed- 
ing : next after, next described : as, The story 
is related in the following pages, or in the 
following manner. 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act or state of coming or going after 
or succeeding. 

2. A body or party of adherents or fol- 


lowers ; a fleet or party under one leader or 
guide. 

"A man with a great name In the country and a 
strong following In Parliament." — Macaulay : Hist. 

Eng., ch. xxiiL 

*3. The vocation, busiueas, or profession 
which one follows. 

fol ly, fol i, * fol ic, * fol y, * fol yo, 

8. [0. Fr. folic, fro m. fol = a fool ; Port./o/w ; 

ltal. follia.] 

1. Weakness of intellect; want of under- 
standing ; foolishness ; imbecility. 

** Despised by thee, what more can he expect 
From youthful folly than the name neglect?” 
Vowper i Tirocinium, 713. 

2. An act of foolishness or thoughtlessness ; 
weak, thoughtless, or unbecoming conduct. 

" I w*» young, a single man. 

And alter youthful follies ran.* 

Wordsworth : Last of the Flo- k. 

3. An act of criminal weakness ; depravity ; 
wickedness. 

"Achjvn wrought folly In Israel.” — Joshua viL 15. 

4. A term frequently applied to a building 
nr work begun by its projector on a scale too 
large for hia resources, and consequently 
abandoned hefore completed. 

U Crabb thus discriminates between folly 
and foolery : “ Folly is the abstract of foolish, 
and characterizes the thing ; foolery the ab- 
stract of fool, and characterizes the person ; 
we may commit an act of folly without being 
chargeable with weakness or folly ; but none 
are guilty of fooleries who are not themselves 
fools, either habitually or temporarily.” 
(Crahh: Eng. Synon.) 

* folly fallen, a. Grown foolish. 

* fol -ly-ing, s. f As if a pr. par. form of a 
v.i. to folly = to play the fool.] An act of 
folly, a piece of foolery ; the act of playing 
the fool. 

•'Let me shun 
&nch foil yings before thee.* 

heals : Fndymion, L 641, 642. 

* folt, * folte, folett, a. [O. Fr. folet .] 
Foolish, stupid, silly. 

" Folte. Idem quod folet."— Promjd. Parc. 

* folt, *folt on, folt yn, v.i. IFolt, a.] 
To act as a fool ; to be foolish. 

" Foltyn, ordoou as a fooL StultUof — Prompt. Pare. 

*folt ed, * folt id, a. [Eng. folt, a.; - ed .] 
Foolish, stupid. 

“This is & foiled man." Robert de'JSrunne, p. 184. 

* folt hed, * folt heed, s . [Eng. folt ; -hed = 
hood.] Foolishness, stupidity, fully. 

“ In feranesse ne in foil heed."— Depot, of Richard II., 

p. 8. 

* folt ish, * folt isch, folt issh, folt 
isshe, * folt yseh, a. [Eng. folt; -uh . J 
Foolish, silly. 

*’ Wher God hath not maad the wysdom of this 
world folt isch.'' — Wy cliff e .* 1 Cor. L 30. 

* folt-rie, * folt rye, s. [Eng. folt ; -ry.] 
Folly, foolishness. 

" Foltrye. Fatuitas. stolid Has, follicia." — Prompt. 
Parv. 

* fol we, v.t. k i. {Follow.] 

* fol y, a. & s. {Folly, s .] 

A- .4s adj. ; Foolish. 

“That that is foly thing of God of wyser than men.” 
— Wy cliff e : 1 Cor, i. 25. 

B. .4s subst. : Folly. 

fo-mal-haut', + fo mal-hault, fo-ma 
hant, s. [Arab. Fom-al-hut = mouth of the 
large fish, from fom, Jam — mouth, and hut - 
a Large fish.] 

Astron. : A fixed star of the first magnitude, 
called also a Piscis Australis. 

f 6 ment, v. t. [Fr. fermenter , from Lat. fomento, 
from fomentum, a contr. of fovimentum = a 
warm application, from fovea = to warm, to 
cherish ; Sp. k Port .fomentar; ltal. fomentare.) 

L Literally : 

]. To bathe with fomentations or warm 
lotions ; to apply fomentations to. 

2. To cherish with heat ; to nourish, to 
foster. 

“ Every kind that lives 
Fomented by his virtual power, and warmed. " 

Milton P. L., xi. 838. 

II. Fig. : To encourage, to ahet, to instigate, 
to promote. 

“ Persecution may be carried on by the people, but 
It ia raised and fomented by kings and rulers. "—Bishop 
Home : On the Psalms, pt ii. 


fo men -ta tlon, s. [Fr. fomentation ; Prov. 
fome.ntacio ; 8p. fomentation ; Port, forme ntuctbo, 
all from laLfomentatio (genit. fomentationie ). J 
[Foment.] 

L Literally: 

1. The application of a liqoid, such asjvater, 
generally warm, to a portion of the body to 
remove external or internal disease. The ap- 
plication is usually made by meana of flannel 
steeped in the liquid. If the water be charged 
with mucilaginous principles, such as inaltowa 
can aupply, it ia called emollient ; if with f 
narcotic one like poppy-heada, it is said to b< 
aedative or anodyne. 

2. That which is thus applied. 

" Fomentation callelh forth the humour by vapour* , 
but yet, in regard of the way mode by the poulti* 
draweth gently the hnwoura out ; for It is a geutle 
fomentation, aud hath withal a mixture of some stupe- 
faction. ’— Bacon : Natural liutory. 

IL Figuratively : 

* 1. Cherishing, nourishing. 

2. Encouragement, abetting, instigation. 

fo-ment-er, *fd-ment-or, s. [Eng. 
foment; - er .] One who foments; one who 
encouragea, instigates, or abets in anything. 

” The fomentors aud conductor* of the petty war of 
village vexation."— tfurLe.- French Revolution. 

fo' me§ (pi. fom I-tes), s. [Lat.= touch- 
wood, tinder.] 

Med . ; Any porous substauce capable of 
abaorbing and retaining contagion. 

‘ fon, * fonne, a. k s. [Sw. f&nt = a fool ; 

f&nig — foolish ; lcel. fdni.] 

A- As adj.: Foolish, silly. 

“She was /on aud biter.”— Cert a Romanorum, p. 2tX 

B, As subst. : A fool, an idiot. 

“ Sicker I hold him for a greater fon. 

That loves the thing he c&nnot pure base." 

Spenser Shrpheards Calender ; April. 

* fon, v.i. {Fon, <l] To play the fooL 

fond, * formed, a. [Properly the pa. par. of 
fonnen = to be foolish, from Sw. f&ne. (Fon.) 

1. Foolish, silly, indiscreet, injudicious, 
imprudent. 

“ Grant I may never prove so fond 
To trust man on his oath or boud.* 

Shakesp. .- Timon of Athens, L 2. 

2. Foolishly tender or loving ; doting ; over- 
indulgent. 

" Fotul parent* listened to a creeping thing, 

And fell. ‘ Byron : Cain, L 1. 

3. Pleased with ; relishing highly ; delight- 
ing in. (Now followed by of; formerly on 
was used.) 

* 4. Affectionate, loving, 

*' More/ond on her than she upon her love." 

Fhakesp. ; Midsummer Night's Dream, iL L 

* 5. Slight, trivial, trifling ; not worthy of 
consideration. 

“ Not with fond shekels of the tested gold.” 

Shakes p ; Measure far Measure, IL 2. 

For the difference between fond and in- 
dulgent , see Indulgent. 

fond encheason, s. Foolish occasion. 
(Spenser: F. Q., II. l. 30.) 

*fond (1), v.t. k i. (Fond, a.] 

A. Trans. : To treat with kindness ; to* 
fondle ; to caress. 

“ The Tyrian hugs, and fonds thee on her breast." 

Dryden : Virgil ; cEneid I. 962. 

B. Intrans.: To be fond or doting ; to dote. 

** How will this fadge ? My master loves her dearly ; 

And I, poor monster, fond as much ou him ; 

And she. mistaken, teems to doat on me," 

Shakes p . ; Twelfth Night, iL X 

* fond (2), * fonde, * fondle, v.t. & i. [A.S. 

fandian .] [Fand, r.] 

A, Trans. : To try, to prove. 

" He hit tholeth to fonde the : hwetber thn beo 
treowe." — Halt Mffdenhad, p. 29. 

B. Intrans. : To try. 

” Vor to sle bym fast he gan fonde, * 

Robert of Gloucester, p. 47X 

* fonde, pret. of v. {Find, t\] 

" fond -er, * fond-onr, * fond-oure, a. 

[O. Fr. fondour, fondeur; Lat. fundator ] A 
founder. 

“ Himself did It wirke.^he was thar fondoure,” 

Robert de Brunne, p. 84. 

fon -die. v.t. ki. [Frequent, frora/ond (q.v.).] 

A. Trans. : To treat with great kindness or 
indulgence ; to caress. 

“ Too ragged to lie fondled on her lap,” 

Tennyson: Aylmer's Field, S8&. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pfit,. 
or, wore, W 9 lf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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B. Intrans . : To caress, to cuddle. 

"[HeJ/ondfed oo her like a child." 

Gay : Work for a Cooper. 

•[1 For the difference between to fondle and 
to caress, aee Cab ess. 

fond'-ler, s. [Eng. fondle); -er.] One who 
fondles, or caresses. 


fimcT-lIng, pr. par., a., & s. [Fondle, v .] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of treating with kindness or in- 
dulgence ; caressing ; a caress. 

*’ No midnight ma»k, no flattering, amorous fondling" 
Mickle: Siege of Marseilles, 11. 4. 

* 2. A fool ; inasmuch as those who are much 
indulged io early youth, are generally made 
no less foolish by the injudicious tenderness 
shown them. 

“An epicure had some reason to allege, an extor- 
tioner is a man of wisdom, and acteth prudently m 
comparison to him; but the fondling (the profane 
ewearer] offendeth heaven and abaudouetb hajjpiueas, 
he knowetb not why or for what ‘—Barrow * Sermon*, 
■er. 16. 

*3. One unduly under the influence of affec- 
tion, and who therefore acts foolishly. 

*• tVe have many such fondling* that are their wives’ 
pack-horses and slaves."— Burton : Anatomy of M»lan. 
chofy, pt iii. , 6 a 

* 4. A person or thing fondled or caressed ; 
a pet. 

M Any body would have guessed mlea to have been 
hred up under a cruel etepdame. and John to be the 
fondling of & tender mother."— A rbuthrwt : John Bull. 


fond ly, adv. [Eng. fond ; - ly .] 

1. Foolishly, weakly ; in a foolish or silly 
manner. 

" Ay me 1 I fondly dream." 

Milton ; Lydtlat, 56. 


2. With fondness or affection ; lovingly ; 
affectionately. 

•* Hundreds emhraced the soldiers, hung fondly 
about the Decks of the horaes, aud ran w ildly about, 
shaking hands with each other.” — Macaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch. xvi. 


fSnd'-ness, s. [Eng. fond; -ness.} 

* 1. Foolishness; silliness; folly; want of 
sense or judgment. 

*’ It were fondness to fayne that the sonic dyd other- 
wyse eate tnen do the angels in heauen .” — John Fryth: 
A Bake. io. 60. 

* 2. Foolish tenderness. 

3. Affection ; an affectionate nature or dis- 
position. 

” An overflowing/ontfneM, such as seemed hardly to 
belong to that cool and careless nature ."— Macaulay ; 
Ei*t. Eng., ch. ii. 

4. A strong liking or partiality ; attach- 
ment, inclination. 

"The multitude, which felt respect and fondness for 
the great h Utorical names of the laud .”— Macaulay : 
Hist Eng., ch. L 


fon'-du, s. [Fr. fondu , pa. par. of fondre = to 
melt, to soften, to blend ; Lat. fundo = to 
pour out, to cast.] 

]. Manuf. : A style of calico-printing or 
paper-hanging in which the colours are in 
bands and blend into each other. 

2. Cook. : A light and pleasant preparation 
of cheese. 

* fone, s. pi. [Foe.] 

* fon -el, s. [Funnel.] 

* f ong, v.t. [Fano, v.] 

* fonne, a. & & [Fon.] 

•fonne, *fon-nen, v.i. [Fon, o. ; Fond, a.] 
To be foolish ; to dote. (Seldom found except 
In the pa. par.) 

M When age apurochith on . . . then thowe shalte 
begyuue to fonne, 

ADd dote In love." Chaucer : Court of Love, 458, 

* fon-ned-nesse, s. [Fondness.] 

fSnt (I), s . [Lat. fons (genit. fontis) ; A.S. favt, 
font ; O. Fris. font , funt ; Dut. will, vonte ; 
O. Ft. font, funt; Poll. & Hal. fonte ; Ice). 
fontr , funtr ; Dan. font ; Sw. funt.) 

* ]. A fountain, a spring. 

“ From her native font, as proudly she doth flow." 

Pray ton Poly.Olbion, s. 10. 

2. The vessel which contains the water for 
the purposes of baptism. The font is the only 
relic of our ancient architecture which in its 
form is at all analogous to the Grecian and 
Roman \ases. The shape which has at dif- 
ferent periods been given to it is a subject of 
some interest. Norman fonts are generally 


square or circular ; the first frequently placed 
on five legs; but which may be the older 
form, the square or circle, is not yet known. 
The circular form continued to be much used 
during the Early English period ; so, occa- 
sionally, was the square. Throughout the 
continuance of the Decorated style, the oc- 
tagon was generally employed, sometimes the 
hexagon. During the Perpendicular style, 
the octagon was almost always used. Until 
the Reformation, and occasionally after, dip- 
ping was nractised in this country- Pouring 



or sprinkling was not unusual previous to the 
Reformation ; for as early as the year 754, 
pouring, in cases of necessity, was declared 
by Pope Stephen III. to be lawful ; and in the 
year 1311, the Council of Raveotia declared 
dipping or sprinkling indifferent ; yet dipping 
appears to have been in this country the more 
usual mode. Fonts were required to be 
covered and locked : originally their covers 
were simple flat movable lids, but they were 
subsequently very highly ornamented, as- 
suming the form of spires, and enriched with . 
various decorations in carved wood, taking 
the form of pinnacles, buttresses, <fcc. 

'* Entwine the cold baptismal font.” 

Tennyson : In Monoriam, xiix. 10. 

* font-name, s. A baptismal or Chris- 
tian name. 

"Boston la no font-mmef— Fuller : Worthies; Lin- 
coln, li. 20. 

•font-stono, fan stone, fon-stone, 

* fount ston, funt-stone, s. A font. 

"Thai had tane haly baptem at the/onsfone.” 

If am pole : Pricke of Cotucience, 3,509. 

* font-vat, * funt-fat, s. A font. 

"Naked he falletb in the funtfat.* Bestiary, 108. 

font, (2), foilnt, 3. [Fr. fonte, from fondre = 
to cast, from Lat .fundo - to pour out.] 

Printing : An assortment of tj r p e of one 
size, of a given weight, containing large and 
small capitals, small letters, points, accents, 
figures, spaces, quads, <fcc. The weights of 
fonts vary according to business requirements. 

Fon-taine bleau' (eau as 6), s. & o. [Fr. ; 

see def.] 

A, As subst. : A commune and town of 
France, capital of Seioe et Marne, thirty-five 
miles S.S.E. of Paris. 

B. As adj. : Of or belonging to the place 
described uoder A. 

Fontainebleau limestone, s. 

Min . ; A variety of Calcite containing a 
large amount of sand. It is from Footainebleau 
and Nemours, in France. (Dana.) 

•font al, a. [Eng. font (1); -ol.] 

], Gen. : Of or pertaining to a font, fount, 
origin, or source. 

"From the fontal light of ideas only can a man 

draw intellectual power?' — Coleridge. (Webster.) 

2. Spec. : Of or pertaining to a baptismal 
font, or io any way relating to baptism. 

" This day among the Faithful placed 
And fed with fontal manua." 

Coleridge : On the Christening of a Friend's Child. 

font'-a-nel, font'-i-nel, s. [Fr. fontanellc.} 

* L Ord. Ixing. : A little fouotain. 

"Why hath Nature given to women two exuberant 

fontinels Bp. Taylor: Great Exemplar , pt 1., disc. 1. 

11 . Technically : 

1. Anat. : A vacancy in the infant cranium 
between the frontal and parietal bones, and 
also between the parietal and occipital, at the 
two extremities of the sagittal satnre. 



2. Med. : An issue for the discharge of 
humours from tlie body. 

"Agreeable hereunto it is that artificial issues made 
in any part of the body are by physicians called 
fontinels, or little fountains.” — l/ammond : Annota- 
tions on St. Mark v. 2'J. 

fontange (pmn. fon tanzlP), s. [Named 
after Mile, (afterwards Dnrhesse) de Font- 


FOMA.mji,. 

From a French Print of the Period 


ange, mistress of Louia XIV., the introducer 
of the fashion.] For def. see extract. 

"The commode called by the French fontange, worn 
on their heads by ladies at the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century was a structure of wire, which bore ap 
the hair and the forepart of the lace cap to a great 
height"— Spectator, No. 98. (Note by Prof. H. Morley.) 

Fon-te-vraud', Fon-te-vrault' (aud, 
ault, as 6), s. [Fr., from Lat. fontis Ebraldi, 
so named from the place where the first 
monastery of the sect was erected od the con- 
fines of Angers and Tours.] 

Ch. Hist. : A branch of the Benedictine order 
of monks which was instituted in the twelfth 
century by Robert of Abrissel, who brought 
monks and nuns under one roof, and placed 
them UDder the government of a female, be- 
cause Jesus placed John in subjection to the 
Virgin Mary, saying “ Woman, behold thy 
son ” (John xix. 26). The founder nf the 
monastery was suspected of immorality, a 
charge which his followers strenuously denied. 
In 1106 the order received the sanction of 
Pope Pascal II. ; in 1113 it was exempted from 
episcopal jurisdiction. In 1177 some monks 
connected with it came over to England by 
invitation of Henry II. It was remodelled in 
1507 by the Abbess Renee of Bourbon. 

font -ie'-u lus, s. [Lat., = a little fountain, 
dmiin. of fons = a fountain.] 

Surg. : A small ulcer produced, either by 
aid of caustics or by incisions, the discharge 
from which is kept up with a view to fulfil 
certain therapeutical indications. [Issue.] 

font-x-na'-le-i, a. [Lat. fontinal(is) (q.v.), 
and raasc. pi. suff. -ei.] 

Bat. : A section of Bryaceae (True Mosses); 
type Fontinalis (q.v.). 

f ont in-a'-lis, s. [Lat. = of or from an open- 
ing or fountain ; fons (genit .fontis) = a spring 
or fountain.] 

Bot. : A genus of mosses ; the typical eoe 
of the section Fontinalei. The leaves are 
compressed, so as to make the stem look tri- 
quetrous. Fontinalis antipyretica is common 
in running streams. Its specific name is 
derived from the fact that, as it does not easily 
ignite, the Laplanders stuff the space between 
their chimneys and their walls with it as a pre- 
caution against fire. 

food (1), Mode, * foode, *fude, «. [A.S. 

fdda: cogn. with IceL fazdhi, foedha ; Dut 
fade ; Sw. fodd.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as II. 1. 

" And wine and food were hrongh t" 

Tennyson : Enid k Geraint, 1,138. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) Anything which nourishes, sustains, sup 
ports, or augments. 

" Give un aome music : mualc, moody food 
Of us that trade in love.” 

Shakesp, : Antony k Cleopatra. IL 3. 

• (2) That which is fed, nourished, or 
brought up ; a child. 

’* WBcr that he eat or *tode 
She htbeld opon that frely fade." 

Amis <t Amifcmit, 7 15. 


boll, b6^; poiit, cat, $cll, chorus, 9 hln, ben$h; go, £em; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph — t 

-dan, -tian — shan. -tlon, -sion = shun; -tion, -$ion — zhun. -clous, -tlous, -sious — shiis. -bio, -die. &c. ~ h^I, d$L 
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IL Technically: 

1. Thys. : Any substance which, taken into 
the body, is capable of sustaining or nourish- 
ing, or which assists in sustaining or nourish- 
ing the living being. Foods may be classed 
under three heads, gaseous, liquid, nud solid, 
the first two consisting of the air we breathe 
— the oxygen of which is so essential to life— 
and the water we drink. Milk, tea, coffee, 
cocoa, <kc., are popularly called liquid foods, 
but each of these is simply water in which 
various solid substances are dissolved, or held 
In suspension. The solid foods arc of three 
kinds— viz., nitrogenous, non-nitrogenous, and 
mineral. Nitrogen compounds, or tlesh- formers, 
are essentially composed of carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, and nitrogen. They possess the only 
ingredients capable of building up and repair- 
ing the nitrogenous tissues of the body. They 
also furnish a limited supply of heat, espe- 
cially when heat-giving compounds are defi- 
cient in the body. Nitrogenous compounds 
are found both in the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms under tbe forms of albumen, tlbrin, 
casein, gelatine, and chondrin. Nun-nitro- 
genous compounds, or heat- givers, sometimes 
called carbonaceous compounds, are composed 
of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. They serve 
to keep up the heat of the body, and so pro- 
duee energy or force. The chief heat-givers 
are starch, so abundant in the cereal grains, 
sugar, and fat. None of these substances will 
of itself sustain life. The miners 1 foods are 
the salts of soda and potash, the phosphates 
*>f lime aad magnesia, iron, &c. Common 
salt is the only mineral substance purposely 
added to food, the other mineral substances 
being found in nearly all parts of plants and 
animals used as food. As the daily waste of 
the body must be met by a daily supply of 
nourishment, it becomes of the utmost im- 

E ortance that such supply should consist of 
oth flesh-formers and heat-givers, and iu the 
proportion of two parts of the former to six of 
the latter. Milk is a model food, as it fur- 
nishes all the nourishment required, and in 
due proportion. Scotch oatmeal may also be 
called a model food, as it contains one part of 
flesh-formers and 5£ parts of heat-givers. In 
fine wheaten flour the proportion is as one to 
eight, a part of the flesli-forming body having 
been removed in its preparation. The adul- 
teration of any article of food reduces one or 
both of its essential constituents, hence such 
practices should be strongly condemned, and 
the adulterator severely punished. 

2. Zool. : The food of animals is not directly 
derived from inorganic nature, but mediately 
through tbe agency of plants. 

3. Hot. : Plants can feed upon and assimilate 
inorganic matter, in this respect differing 
from animals. A few plants, however, such 
as fungi, the Sun-dew (Drosera), and Venus’s 
Fly-trap require animal food. The ordinary 
food of iJants consists of carbon, water, and 
nitrogen. 

IT Crabb thus discriminates between food, 
diet , and regimen : “All these terms refer to 
our living, or that by which we live : food is 
here the general term ; the others are specific. 
Food specifies no circumstance ; whatever is 
taken to maintain life is food ; did is properly 
prescribed or regular food. Food is a term ap- 
plicable to all living creatures ; diet is em- 
ployed only with regard to human beings who 
make choice of their food. Diet and regimen 
are both particular inodes of living; hut the 
former respects the quality of food ; the latte i 
the quantity aa well as quality : did is con- 
fined to modes of taking nourishment ; regi • 
inen often respects the abstinence from food, 
bodily exercise, and whatever may conduce to 
health." (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 


food-vacuoles, s. pi. 

Zool. : Clear spaces in the sarcoda of an 
Amoeba- ( Nicholson .) 


* food, * foden, v.t, [Food, s.) To feed. 

** The cherl . . . to the barn talked. 

And/oded it with flourea and with faire by heat" 
William qf Polemic, 67. 

* food (2), & [Feud.] 


* food -ful, a. [Eng./ood; -/«[([). ] 

1. Furnishing food ; fruitful. 

M Where hardly given the hopeless waste to cheer. 
Denied the bread of life, the foodful ear." 

Wordsworth : Drurriptire Sketches. 

2. Fruitful, fertile. 

"The democratic commonwealth Is the fnodful 
nurse of ambition.'*— Burke: Appeal from R'evo to Old 
Whig i. 


* food -less, a. [Eng. fx>d ; -less.] Desti- 
tute of or without food ; not furnishing food ; 
barren. 

’* The foodies* wilds 
Pour forth their brown Inhabitant* ” 

Thornton: Winter, 266. 

food-stuff; 9. [Eng. food, and stujf.] Articles 
of commerce intended for food. 

" Foodstuffs and articles of consumption. " — Standard, 
June 20, 18# 1. 


* food * ** food lc, a. [Eng. food; -y.] 

1. Of the nature of or fit for food ; eatable ; 
nourishing. 

" Wlue she drew, 

And into well-aewed sacks poured foodie mejile." 

Chapman. Homer; ttdyuey IL 

2. Fruitful ; furnishing food ; fertile. 

*' And ail obseru'd for presentation 

Through all their foodie, and delicious fen 

Chapman : Homer ; A Uymne to Hemet. 

fool (1) * fol, * foie, * foole, * fule, «. & s. 

[O. Fr. fol (Fr. fov), from Lat. foltis = a pair 
of bellows, a windbag ; pi. folks = puffed 
cheeks; hence transferred to a buffoon: Ital. 
folk.] 

* A. As adjective : 

I. Foolish, ailly, atupid ; wanting In intel- 
lect or aense. 


*’ His moder was Sihrlht sletcr, that was a foie kyng." 

liobert do Brunne , p. 14. 

2. Wicked, depraved. 

" Bltueue a king and a fol wominan In epousbreche 
ibore." Pilate, 2. * 

B. As substantive : 


L Ordinary Language: 

I. One who is destitute of reason or under- 
standing ; an idiot ; a natural. 


TIs time to leave this fooling now 
Which none hut/oofs call wit/' 

Browne: Songs; Palinode. 


2. One who is deficient in reasoning power ; 
one who acts or behaves stupidly, or irration- 
ally, or absurdly. 

“ Some take him for * tool 
Which knaves do work with called a foo\, m 

Butler : Hudibras, pt. i, c. i 


3. One who counterfeits folly ; a buffooa, a 
jester ; a retainer kept formerly by persons of 
rank, to make sport for bis master and his 
guests. These fools were dressed in motley, 
wore a pointed cap and bells, and carried a 
mock sceptre or bauble in the hand. 


’* Where's my knave, my fool I Go you, and call my 
fool hither.” '—Shaketp. : Lear, L 4. 


* 4. A depraved person. 


" He was a foie of lif, and vsed llchorie." 

Robert de Brunne, p. 210. 

IL Scrip. : In aome passages fool is used ia 
its ordinary English sense— viz., B. I. 2 (Prov. 
xii. 16, xvii. 2S, xx. 3, xxix. 11 ; Eccl. v. 3 ; 
1 Cor. xv. 36). In many others a fool is synony- 
mous with a wicked man (2 Sam. xiii. 13 ; 
Ps. evii. 17; Prov. xxxiii. 19, xxvi. 10; Matt, 
v. 22). According to Scripture teaching, it is 
not deficiency of intellect which makes a man 
a fool, but misuse of that which is possessed, 
and as responsibility is proportionate to the 
talents received, the higher the intellect of the 
man wbo misuses his endowments, tbe more 
he deserves the name of fool. 


U (1) To play the fool : 

(a) To act like a fool or one destitute of 
reason. 

" If apoatolic gravity he free 
To play the fool on Sundays, why not we ?" 

Co toper: Progress qf Error, 147. 

(&) To act tbe part of a jester or buffoon. 

" I returning where I left his armour, found another 
instead thereof, and armed myself therein to play the 
/ool."— Sidney : Arcadia. 

* (2) To put the fool on or upon a person : To 
treat or account as a fool ; to charge with 
folly. 

" To be thought knowing, yon must first pul the fool 
upon all mankind."— Dryden : Juvenal. (ITcl) 

(3) To make q fool of: To cause to appear 
ridiculous ; to deceive, to disappoint. 

*• To challenge him to the held, and then to break 
promise with turn, and make a fool of him.''— -Shakesp, : 
Twelfth Sight, li. S. 

(4) Feast of fools : 

Ec cles. & Ch. Hist: A feast which was 
formerly held in some churches and monas- 
teries in France on New Year’s Day. Much 
licence of folly and even of indecency was 
tolerated, whence the name of the festival. 
It flourished from about the yesr 119S. In 
3435 tbe Council of Basle censured it, and the 
Parliament of Dijon in 1532 suppressed it in 
that part of France. It reached England in 
1240, and was abolished about a.d. 1400. It 
waa probably a Christianised relic of the 
Homan Saturnalia. 


(5) Order of Fools ; 

Hist.: A benevolent association founded by 
Adolphus, Count of Clews, in 1 381. It con- 
tinued till the sixteenth century. 

If Crabb thus discriminates between fool , 
idiot, and bufoon: “The fool la either natu- 
rally or artificially a fool ; the idiot is a natural 
fool ; the butfoon is an artificial fool : whoever 
violates common sense iu liia actions Is a fool; 
whoever ia unable to act according to common 
sense ia an idiot ; whoever intentionally vio- 
lates common sense ia a buffoon," {Crabb: 
Eng. Hynon.) 

* fool begged, a. Foolishly or absurdly 
begged ; idiotic, absurd. 

"If thou live to me* like right bereft 
Tbl % fool-begged patleuce in thee will be left." 

Shakesp. : Comedy qf Errors, IL I. 

* fool bold, a. Foolishly bold ; rash ; 

foolhardy. 

“ Borne In corner* have been fool-bold."— Leland. 

* fool born, * fool-borne, a. Produced 
by a fool ; tolerated by noue but fools. 

" Reply not to ine with ti/nol~born Jeet ; 

Bromine uot that I am the thing I was." 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry & 

fool fish, 8. 

Ichthy. : An American name for a fish of tha 
genus Monacanthua, one of the Balistidse, from 
its wriggling along with its body sunk and its 
open mouth just ou the aurface of tha water. 
(Ogilvie, &c.) 

fool frequented, a. Frequented or 

attended by fools. 

" To purchase At tho fool-frequented fair 
Of vanity." Cowper: Table Talk, 76*. 

* fool-happy, a. Fortunate ; lucky by 
chance ; undesigned. 

" The mariner, yet half amazed, stares 
At ixrrils pjwt. and yet m doubt he dares 
To Joy at hi* fool-happy oversight." 

Spenser : P.Q., I. vt L 

* fool-haste, s. Foolish, inconaiderata 

haste ; rashness. 

" How 1 foot-haste should eschewe" Cower: C. A., lit 

* fool -hasty, * fool hastife, a. Fool- 
ishly hasty, rash, or precipitate. 

*' A a they that were fool-histife." Cower: C. A., liL 

* fool-largo, a. [Foollaboe.] 

* fool-largesse, & Foolish lavishnesa ; 

wastefulness. 

"But for as moche a* som folk ben unmeasurable, 
meu oughteu for to avoid and eachne fool-largesse ; tha 
w hich meu clei-eii waste, cerxe*. he that is loolUrgaL, 
he yeveth uot hi* catel, hut he ieaetb hia cateL — 
Chaucer: Parsons Tale. 

fool’s-cieely, ». 

Bot. : fEthusa Cynapium. 

fool’s errand, s. An absurd or fruitless 

errand or search ; au errand in search of that 
which cannot be found or does not exist. 

fool’s-paradlse, s. A state of unreal 
or deceptive good fortune or joy. 

"Lewde hope U foole* paradise."— Athmole : TAear 
trum Chemicum 0652|. 

fool’s-parsley, s. 

Bot. : Tbe umbelliferous geems .iEtbnsa. 
JEthusa Cynapium is tbe common Fool's- 
parsley. It has umbels terminal on long 
stalks, the partial ones small, distant, with 
partial involucres of tliree long pendant leave* 
all on one side. 

fool’s-stones, s. pi. 

Bot. : (1) Orchis mascula, (2) 0. Morio. 

fool’s-watereress, s . 

Bot . .* Hclosciadium nodi forum. 

fool (2), s. [Fr. fouler — to press, to crush. J 
A dish made of gooseberries scalded and 
crushed with cream. 

" Fall to your cheese-cakes, curdes. and clowted creame, 
\ oui foole*. your flasuta " 

Bm Jotison: Sad Shepherd, t T. 

fool, v.i. A t. [Fool, s.] 

* A, Intrans. : To act or play tbe fool ; to 
trifle, to play, to idle. 

"Old men fool and children calculate. * 

Shakesp. : Julius Caesar, L X. 

B. Transitive : 

I. To make a fool of ; to treat as a fool ; to 
disappoint, to deceive ; to mock. 

"To fool the crowd with glorious Ilea." 

T'-nU’M-m : In Afetnoriam, cxxvlL It 


f§.te, f3,t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, mute, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, te, ce - e, cy - a. qu = kw. 
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* 2. To infatuate ; to make foolish. 

“ If it be yon that stir these daughters' heart* 
Against their father, fool ine imt so much 
To hear it tamely." idsaktsp.: Lear, ii. 4. 

3. To cheat, to defraud. 

“Ah 1 let me not 1 ns fooled, ewcet saints." 

Tennyson : 8t~ .Simeon Stylitct, 209. 

% To fool a way : 

(1) To waste on objects of little or no value ; 
to fritter away. 

" U must be an industrious youth that provides 
against age; and he that fools away the one, must 
either beg or starve in tiio other."— L' Eitran gs. 

* (2) To cause or iuduca to act foolishly; 
to lead astray. 

iool' cr-jf, s. [Eng, fool ; - cry .] 

1. The actions, manners, or characteristics 
of a fool ; habitual folly ; the act of playing 
the fool ; folly. 

“They to the vulgar sort now pine and sing, 

And make them uierrie with their fooleries.” 

Spenser : Tears of the Muses. 

2. An act of folly ; an absurdity. 

“ Ail such fooleries are quite inconsistent with that 
tnauly simplicity of manners, which is *o honourable 
tu the rational character." — Beattie: Moral Science, 
pt i.. ch ii.. $ 5. 

3. An object of folly or weakness ; an ab- 
surdity. 

** That Pythagoras, Plato, or Orpheus believed in any 
of these fooleries, it cannot be suspected."— Raleigh ; 
Distory. 

For the difference betweau foolery and 
folly, aee Folly. 

• fool'-har-dl-hood, &. [Eng. foolhardy ; 
-hood.] Foolhardiness. 

foolhardily, *foolo-har-di-ly, *fool- 
har-di-li, ariv. [Eng. foolhardy; dy.] In 
a foolhardy manner, with foolhardiness. 

" Who . . . used foolehardlly to sallie forth and 
fight most courageously."—/’. Hollasid: Ammianu s 
Marcellinus, p. 127. 

fool'-har-di-ness, * fool-har-dl-nesse, 
* fole har- dy-ncsse, s. [Eng. foolhardy ; 

The quality of being foolhardy ; 
fooliah or mad rashness ; courage or daring 
without sensa or judgment ; recklessness. 

••The elder, through practice of his weapons and 
canning slight, eoaue ouercame the foolhardinessc and 
Inconsiderate fierceness of the younger."—/*. Holland: 
Living, p. 684. 

* loolhar-dize, * fool-har-dise, s. [En g. 

fool , and Fr. hardiesse = daring.] Foolhardi- 
ness, recklessness. 

“ .More huge in strength than wise in works he was, 
And reason with foolhardise over-ran.” 

Spenser i F. Q., II. 11. 17. 

fool'-har-dy, *fol-har-dy, * fol-her-di, 
* fole-har-di, a. [Eng. fool, and hardy.] 
Daring without sensa or judgment ; madly 
tash or reckless. 

•* Opew the door, secure, foolhardy king.’' 

Shakesp. ; Diehard II., iL 17. 

Crabb thus discriminates between fool- 
hardy, adventurous, and rash: “Th e foolhardy 
expresses more than the adventurous; and the 
adventurous than the rash. The foolhardy 
man ventures in defiance of consequences : the 
adventurous man ventures from a love of the 
arduous and the bold ; the rash man ventures 
for want of thought : couraga and boldness 
become fool hardihood when they lead a person 
to run a fruitless risk ; an adventurous spirit 
sometimes leads a man into unnecessary diffi- 
culties ; but it is a necessary accompaniment 
of greatness. Thera is not so much design, 
but there is more violence and impetuosity in 
rashness than in foolhardihood : the former is 
the consequence of an ardent temper which 
will admit of correction by tha influence of 
the judgment; hut the latter comprehends 
tha perversion of both the will and tha judg- 
ment." (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

^fool'-i-fy, v.t. [Eng. fool; i connective; 
auff. -fy.] To make a fool of, to fool. 

’’They being throughly taught how with excessive 
flatterie to hear him up, fooUhcd and gulled the man.” 
— /*. Holland: Ammianu s J larccllinu*. jx 43. 

fool -mg, pr. par., a. & *. [Fool, t>.] 

A- A B, As pr. par . £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1, The act of playing the fool, 

•' Ah ! there'® no fooling with the DeviL* 

Cowley: The Dissembler. 

2. The act of making a fool of a person. 

fool' ish, a. [Eng./ooZ; -ish.] 

1. Void of sensa or understanding ; exhibit- 


ing folly ; weak in intellect ; acting without 
seuse or judgment. 

**I am a. tery foolish fond old man." 

Shakesp. : Lear. Iv. T. 

2. Characterized by or arising from folly or 
want of aense ; atnpid, silly, ridiculous, trifling, 
absurd. 

“ It i* a foolish thine to make a long prologue, and to 
he short in the »tx>ry iiaelf."— 2 Maccabees, ii. 32. 

3. Ridiculous, contemptible. 

*' A fooluh figure he must make.* 

Prior ; Alma, i. 16. 

For the difference between foolish and 
irrational, see InnATioNAL ; for that between 
foolish and simple, see Simple. 

fool ish-ly, adv. [Eng. foolish ; -ly.] 

1. In a foolish mauner ; without under- 
standing ; stupidly. 

“Iti * foolishly imagined in France, that to deprive 
one great man of hia dishes of 6iiver and gold, and 
another of his money, will he of advantage to the 
poor."— Fox : Speech. March 28, 1794. 

2. Wickedly, sinfully. 

*• I have done very foolishly. "—2 Samuel, xxiv. 10. 

fool -1 sh-ness, s. [Eng. foolish; -rass.] 

1. Tha quality or atate of being foolish, or 
deficient in sense or understanding ; stupidity. 

" Q foolishness of men I that lend their ears 
To those hudge doctors." Milton : Vomus, 706. 

2. A foolish practice or net ; an absurdity. 

•‘But the natural man receiveth not the things of 

the Spirit of God, for they axe foolishness unto him."— 
1 Cor. ii. 14. 

* fool'-largc, a. & s. [Eng. fool ; -large.] 

A. As adj . .* Foolishly lavish or wasteful ; 
spendthrift. 

“ He that is foollurge he yeveth not his catel, hut he 
leseth his catel." — Chaucer: Parsonet Tale. 

B. o4s 8ubst. : A prodigal. 

* fool oc'-ra-cy, s. [Eng. fool; o connective, 
and Gr. *pareu> (krateo) = to rula.] Tha rule 
or government of fools. 

" The/oo/ocr/iey nnder which it has solong laboured." 
—Sidney Smith : Letters, 1832. 

fool^'-cap, s. & a. [Eog. fool, and cap.] 

A. .4s substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : A pointed cap with bells, 
worn by professional fools or jesters. 

*• With diadem hight/oohmp, lol a fiend. 

A little fiend that ecotl's incessantly." 

Byron: Childe Harold, L 24. 

2. Paper; A siza of folded writing-paper, 
named from its original water-mark of a “ fools- 
cap and bells, "now superseded ia England Ly 
a figure of Britannia. In England, foolscap 
has four degrees of size aad weight : — 

Inches. lba 
Sheet and a half, 25* x 13* 22 

Sheet and third, 22 x 13* 20 

Extra thick, 16* x 13* 18 

Ordinary, 16* x 13* 15 

B. As adj. : Consisting of sheets of tha 
size of foolscap. 

“One hates an author that’s *11 author, fellowa 

In foolscap uniforma turned up with ink." 

Byron : Beppo, Ixxv. 

fool-stone^, s. [Eng. fool, and sfoacs.] 

Bot. : (1) Orchis mascula ; (2) 0. morio . 

* fool-tr&p, s. [Eng. fool, and trap.] A snare 
iu which to catch fools. 

“ Bets st the first, were fooltraps, where the wise 

Like epiders lay in arnbtuh for the flies.’* 

Dry den. ( Johnson . ) 

* foor, s. [Furrow.] 

* foord, s. [Ford.] 

foos, fousc, fows, fews, fonets, s. [Wei. 

fyw-lys = the honseleek. ( Richards.) ] 

Bot. : The honseleek, Sempervivum tectorum. 
(Scotch, Ac.) 

foost, foosfc-in, s. [O. Fr .fust.] A nausea, a 
feeling of sickness. 

*• I /and n kind o’ foost, foost, foostin abont my 
briaklt."— Brownie of Bodsbeck, ii. 2tX 

foot, s. [A.S. fdt (pi. fit); eogn, with Dut. 
voet ; Icel. fotr; Dan. fod; Sw. fot; Goth. 
fotus ; Ger. fus3 ; O. Fris. fot ; O. H. Ger. vuoz ; 
Lat. pcs (genit. pedis) ; Gr. ttovs (pous), genit 
7ro5o? ( pottos) ; Sans, pad, pad.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) The extremity of the leg below the ankle ; 
tha part of the leg which treads on the ground 
In standing or walking, and on which the 
body is supported. 

“And sebe stode hibynde h!se feet: «nd higan to 
molste hi bo feet with teens."— Wycltfa : Luke ch. viL 


(2) Anything which serves to support any 
body : as, the foot of a table. 

“Twenty pliers with so (elec bnutun/ert."— Wycliffe: 
Exodus xxvii, 10. 

(3) That part of an article of dreas which 
receives the foot ; as, the foot of a stocking. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Tha lower part or base of anything. 

•• At the foot of the Iiflle mount Olymnu*."— Tresha, 
ilL 65. 

(2) The bottom, end, or last of a series or 
row. 

•• A trifling sum of misery 
New added to th ef/oc ui thy /iccouut." 

Drydrn: Clcomcnes, iv, 1. 

(3) The extremity or end ; as, the foot of a 
bed. 

(4) The act of walking. 

“ Antlochus departed, weening In his pride to make 
the land navigable, and the aea passable by foot."— 2 
Maccabees v, 2L 

* (5) Step, tread. 

" This man's son would, every foot and anon, be 
taking some of his companions into the orchard,"— 
V Estrange. 

* (6) A state or postura of actiou. 

“The number and variety of the ends on foot, with 
the secret nature of most things to which they relate." 
—Crew. 

* (7) State, condition, positioo, footing, 

“ In specifying the word Ireland, it would seem to 
insinuate that we are not upon the same/oot with our 
fellow-subjects in England.' — Suaft : Drupier's Letters ^ 

* (8) A scheme, plan, or settlement ; basis,, 
fundamental principles. 

“Upon tills foot it will he impossible for any church 
ever to secure the profession of any mysterious doc- 
trine." — Waterland : Works, 1L 30L 

(9) A state of incipient being ; a start. 
[To set on foot.] 

*(10) Par, level. 

•• Were it not for this easy borrowing upon interest, 
men's necessities would draw upon them a most sudden 
undoing, iu that they would he forced to seU their 
means, be it lands or goods, far under foot." — Bacon : 
Essays ; Of Usury. 

(11) A very short distance. 

“ He will not budge a foot." — Shakesp. : I Henry IV^. 
U. 4. 

*(12) A trip. 

“ Harry, giving him a alight foot, laid him on the 
brood of hifl tack."—//. Brooke : Fool of Quality, ii. 104. 

IL Technically : 

1. Human Anat. : The foot consists of many 
bones, —viz., seven boues of the taraus (q.v.), 
five metatarsal bones, and the phalangea of the 
toes. Essentially they are homologous with 
those of the hand. 

2. Compar. Anat. : In auch animals as in- 
sects and spiders the feet are the horaologues 
of the corresponding part in man. In other 
cases tli a word is used vaguely. Thus, th© 
foot of the Rotifera is a caudal process or 
tail ; io tha Gasteropodous molluscs it is a 
ventral disc, &c. 

3. Entom. : Tha legs of insects are often 
called feet, even by scientific naturalista. The 
term is borrowed from popular usage. 

4. Distill. (PL): Sedimentary matter; tha 
remainder or refuse of decantation or distilla- 
tion. 

5. Mach. : A flange at the lower ead of a 
leg to give a wider basis of sapport. 

6. Meas. : A measure containing twelv© 
inches, and so called from its beiag taken 
roughly as the length of a man's foot 

7. Mil. : Foot- sold i ers ; soldiers who march 
and fight ou foot, as distinguished from cavalry 
or horsa. 

“ Both horse and foot for a moment began to mhrlnk." 
— Scott : Old Mortality, ch. xvi. 

8. ilfime ; Tha lower end of aa organ-pipe, 
which conducts the wind to the reed or lip, 
which gives the vibration to the air and causes 
the sound. 

9. Nant. : Tha lower edge of a sail. 

10. Pros. : A certain number of syllables con- 
stituting a distinct part of a verse ; as, a 
dactyl, am iambus, a spondee, &e. 

“Some o' them had In them more feet th&n ti* 
verses would bear." — Bhakesp. ; As Eou Like It. ill. X 

]], Law: [Foot of a Fine]. 

T[ 1. Foot of a fine: 

Law: The conclusion of a fine ; tha state- 
ment of all the circumstances connected with it. 

2, S(ptare foot : A square whosa side ia 
one foot, and which therefore contains 144 
square inches. 

3. Cubic foot : A cube whose side is one foot, 
and which therefora contains 1,728 cubic 
inches. 
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4. On foot: 

(1) By walkiug : ad, He did the journey on 
/oof. 

(2) lu a atate of action ; active. 

*' While other Jests are something tank on foot. 

Her father hath commanded her to slip 
Away with bleuder to marry." 

Shake*/*. . Merry O'teei of Windsor, lv. 5. 

5. To set on fool : To set in action ; to start; 
to put iu motion ; to originate. 

* 6. To keep the foot : 

Script. : To conduct oneself properly and 
becomingly. 

"Keep thy foot when thou goest to the bouse of God " 
—Eccltuattet v. 1. 

7. To put one's foot into anything : To make 
a mess of a business ; to spoil matters ; to get 
oueself into a scrape. 

8. To put one's best foot or leg foremost : To 
go as fast as possible; to move with all pos- 
sible speed ; to exert oneaelf to the utmost 

* 9. To cover the feet : 

Script. : To ease oneself. (1 Samuel xxiv. S.) 

* 10. To keep foot-side : To keep pace with, 
to proceed pari passu. 

’’And Is it not somewhat promising this day. that 
the Lord Is helping some to keep foot-tide with the 
brethreu at home? —Society Contending*, p. 8«, 

foot and mouth disease, s. 

Vet. Sur. : A very contagious eczematous 
disease which affects tho feet and the mouths 
of cattle. It is accompanied by febrile symp- 
toms, and with loss of appetite. After a time 
ao eruption breaks out on the parts affected. 
Lameness often results from the affection. It 
is known also as murrain, and affects not only 
cattle, hut sheep, swine, and poultry; rarely 
horses or men. It appears from time to 
time, but is less injurious thaa formerly, 
better methods of treatment baviug been 
adopted. 

foot-barracks, s. 

Mil. : Barracks for io fan try. 

foot-bath, s. A bath or vessel in which 
to wash the feet ; the act of washing the feet. 

foot-bearing, s. 

Mach . : The same as Fooiktep, IT. 3. 

foot- bellows, s. A form of bellows with 
a collapsible bag. or an ordinary bellows ar- 
raaged to be worked by a treadle. 

foot-board, s. 

1. A treadle. 

2. A board at the foot of a bed. 

3. A board for the feet oa the driviog-box 
of a coach. 

4. The platform on which the driver and 
atoker of a locomotive staad ; a foot-plate. 

5. The board running along the outside of a 
railway carriage, on a level, or nearly so, with 
the platforms, aod actiag as a step to the 
carriage. 

6. The bloek underneath a printing-press, 
oo which the pressman places his foot wheo 
pulling back the bar. 

* foot company, s. 

Mil. : A company of foot-soldiers. 

foot-gear, s. Coverings for the feet; 
boots, shoes, &c. 

* foot- glove, s. A kind of stocking. 

foot-grain, s. In measuring work a foot- 
grain is — 1*937 x 10 s ergs, nearly. [Foot- 
pound.! 

foot-hammer, $. 

Meek . : A hammer worked by a treadle. 

foot-hedge, a. A slight, dry hedge of 
thorns to protect a newly-plaated hedge. 

* foot-hill, s. A hill lying at the base of 
a range of mountains. 

foot-hook, s. (Futtock.) 

foot iron, s. 

1. A fetter for the feet ; a ahackle. 

2. A carriage step. 

foot-jaws, s. pi. 

Zoology : 

1. Those limbs of the Crustacea which are 
modified so as to become also organs of masti- 


cation. They are sometimes called maxilli- 
pedcs. They are well aeen in the lobster. 

2. The corresponding organa iu Centipedes. 

* foot key, s. 

Music: An orgao pedal. 

foot lathe, 8. A lathe driven by the foot 
on a treadle, connected to the crank on an 
axle beneath the bench. A driving-wheel on 
the axle is connected by a band to a cone* 
wheel on the mandrel of the head-stock. 

foot level, s. A form of level used by 
gunners In giving any proposed angle of ele* 
vatioa to a piece of ordnance. 

foot muff, s. A covering, lined with fur, 
to keep the feet warm in winter. 

foot note, s. 

Print. : A note of refereoce at the bottom 
of a page. 

* foot page, s. An errand boy, a page. 

foot-passenger, s. One who passea or 
travels on foot. 

foot pavement, s. A paved path or 
way for foot-passengers ; a footway. 

foot peat, fit peat, s. (See extract.) 

“As the digger stands upon the surface and presses 
In the peat-spade with his foot, such peat U designed 
foot-peat.”— Agr. Sure. Peeb. p. 208. 

foot plate, s. The platform for the 
driver and fireman of a locomotive. 

foot pound, s. 

Mech. : The unit of energy, ooe pound avoir- 
dupois, raised one foot high, la measuring 
work, one foot-pound is *13825 x 10 s x gergs. 
If g be taken at 981, this will be equal to 
1*350 x 107 ergs. ( Everett : The C.G.S. System 
of Units , London (1S75), cb. iii., p. 14.) 

foot press, s. A form of standing press 
in which the upper die or follower is depressed 
by a treadle. 

foot* race, s. A race mo by persona oo 
foot. 

"A wrestling-match, a foot-race, or a fair." 

Courper : Task, iv. G2&. 

foot rail, s . A railway rail baviug wide- 
spreading foot flanges, a vertical web, and a 
bulb-shaped head. Such a rail may be apiked 
to the sleepers, dispensing with chairs. 

foot rest, s. 

Manege: A stake in a shoeing shop on ’which 
a horse's foot is rested to relieve the shoer 
from the labour of supporting it. 

foot-rule, s. A rule or measure of one 
foot or twelve inches in length. 

foot screw, s. A supporting foot, for 
giving a machine or table a level standing oa 
an uneven floor. 

foot^secretlon, s. 

Zool. : The term applied by Dana to the 
sclerobasic corallum of some Actinozoa. 

foot stick, s. 

Print. : A wedge-shaped piece of furniture 
placed against the foot of the page. The 
quoins are driven in between the foot-stick 
and the chase in lockiag up the form. 

foot-stove, s. A foot-w*armer ; usually 
heated by a lamp. 

foot-tubercle, s. 

Zool. (PI.) : The n on-articulated appeadages 
of the Annelida. They are sometimes called 
Parapodia. 

foot -vice, s. A vice whose jaws are 
brought together by means of a strap passing 
through the two and operated by a treadle. 
It has not a very powerful grasp, but from the 
facility with which the jaws are opeaed or 
closed is useful in operating oa objects which 
do not require to he held very firmly. 

foot wall, 5. 

Min. : The wall or side of the rock under 
the mineral vein : cominoaly called the under- 
lying-wall. 

foot warmer, s. 

]. A heated stool for the feet ; a foot-atove. 

2. A liot-water bottle shaped to fit against 
the aoles of the feet of a persoa lying in bed. 


foot worn, s. 

1. Worn by the feet. 

’* Sepulchral stone* appeared, with emblem* grave*. 

And fool-worn epitaph*.” 

Word* worth : Excursion, bk_ T. 

2. Weary iu the feet, footsore. 

* foot, v.i. & t. [Foot, «.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To walk, to travel, to go oo foot. 

What ordinary subject hath come In, 

Sluce first you fooled on our territories !" 

Ford Perkin Warbtck, UL 1, 

2. To dance, to trip, to skip. 

"Foot it featly here and there." 

Shaketp. : Tempest, L &, 

B. Transitive: 

1. To tread or walk uo with the feet ; to tread. 

2. To spurn with the foot ; to kick. 

"You, that did void your rheum upon my beard. 
And fool me, oa you spurn a stranger cur" 

Shaketp. : Merchant of Venice, L i. 

3. To apurn in any way ; to reject. 

“ When you shall foot her from you, not she you." 
licaum. <i Flet. : Wit at several Weapon*, r. L 

4. To seize with the foot or claw. 

"We are the earth, and they, 

Like moles within ns heave and cost abont; 

And till they/ootaud clutch their prey. 

They never cool/’ Herbert, 

5. To make, add, or attach a foot to. 

"I'll sew nether stocks, and mend them, and foot 
them too." — Shakcsp. : 1 Henry IV., 11. 4. 

6. To sum or add up figures in columna, and 
aet the total at the foot. 

To foot the peats : To set them up on eod. 
A phrase used iu preparing turf for fuel. 

"When the peats have become so hardened by tbs 
drought that they will stand on end. they axe placed 
on end three or four together, and leaulug against each 
other; this is called footing Pie peat*. —Agr. Surw. 
Pteblet-thlre, p. 72. N. 

To foot a bill : To pay it. 

foot-ball, a. (Eng./oof aod &aZZ.J 

L Literally: 

1. A ball, consisting nf an inflated bladder, 
or globe of india-rubber encased io leather, 
and used in the game of football. 

"Tne Inglorious foot ball mounted to the pitch 
Of the lark's flight" 

Word* worth : Excursion, blc vlL 

2. A game played with a football by two 
parties, generally consisting of fifteen playera 
oq each side. At each end of the ground is a 
goal formed by two upright posts or bars, aix 
to eight yards apart with a bar extended 
between them at a height of eight or ten 
feet. The object of each side is to drive 
or force the ball through theiradversaries’goaL 
This game, of early Koglish origin, was very 
little played in the United States until about 
twenty -five years ago, but ia now the faxorite 
intercollegiate game. There are two ways of 
playing it: ia one it must be kicked with the 
foot, io the other the player is allowed to take 
the ball iu bia hands and run with it. The 
latter is tne rommou United Statea method, 
and the mode of play is rough aod dangerous. 
The rules have recently beeo modified in order 
to make it lesa injurious. 

II. Fig. : Anything aubjected to many 
chance* or ups-and-downs : as, the football of 
fortune. 

foQt-band, s . [Eng. foot , and hand.] 

1. A baod for the foot. 

2. A band or company of footsoldiers. 

foot-bank, s. [Eng. foot, and ban*.] 

Fort. : A little raised bank along the inside 
of a parapet. [Banquette.] 

foot-base, s. [Eng. foot, and hose.] 

Arch. : The moulding above the plinth of 
an apartment. 

foot'-bo^, s. [Eog. foot, and hoy.] Amenial; 
an attendant iu livery ; a [‘age. 

* foot-bread th, s . (Eng. foot, and breadth.} 
Th*e breadth of a foot. 

"The millstone through and through. 

And foot bread ’h of Thoralf the Strong, 

Were neither so broad nor so long.* 

Longfellow: Musician'* Tale, xii. 

foot-bridge, s. [Ed". foot, and bridge.) 

1. Ord. Lang.: A narrow bridge for foot- 
passengers over a railway, stream, Ac. 

'• Palemon's shepherd, fearing the foot bridge was not 
strong enough, loaded it so long, 'till he broke that 
which w ould have bom ft b i gger ourden." — S idney. 

2. Mach. : A curved bar supporting the foot 
or toe of a mill spindle. 
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* foot-cloth, s. [Eng. foot, and cloth.) The 



housings of a horse, reaching down to the 
ground ; a sumpter-eloth. 

•* Fair Margaret on her palfrey came 
Whose footcloth swept the ground. 

Scott : Lay of the Last Mmstrel, ▼. 17. 

* foot’-eush-ion, s. [Eng. foot, and citation.] 

A cushion for the feet ; a footstool. 

foot'-ed, a. [Eng. foot; -e d.\ Provided or 

supplied with feet ; generally in composition, 
as four -footed. 

•• Tailed like a boar, and fooled like a goat.” — Grew. 

* foot'-er, s. (Eng. foot; - er .] In falconry, 
applied to a hawk which seizes its prey with 
its talons. 

"He will become a better t ooter, more clever at 
eelzlug the quarry in hia talons." — Macmillan's Maga- 
zine. xlv. 40 (1881). 

foot'-fall, s. [Eng. foot, and fall.] A foot- 
step ; a tread of the foot. 

"Their footfall* being deadened by the sand-”— PaU 
MaU Gazette, Sept 14, 1882. 

* foot -fast, * fote-fest, * fote-feste, a. 

[Eng. foot, and fast. ] Captive ; in captivity. 

*• Laverd fatefcste unleses he." 

E. Eng. Psalter, Ps. cxlv. 7. 

foot'-f&tj a. [Eng. foot, and fat.] 

Farr. : An epithet applied to a horse whose 
hoof is so thin and weak as to be unfit for 
shoeing. 

' foot' fight (gk silent), s. [Eng. foot, and 
fight. 1 A tight on foot, as distinguished from 
one fought on horseback. 

*’ So began our footfiqht in such sort, that we were 
well entered to blood of both sides.' 1 — Sidney .• Arcadia. 

* foot -folk (l silent), * fote-folke, * foote- 
folk, s. [Eng. foot, and folk ; Dan. fodfolk ; 
Sw. fotjolk.) Persons travelling on foot ; poor 
people. (Richard Occur dc Lion , 4,529.) 

* foot' -fol low er, * foot-fol-o-wer, s. 

[Eng. foot, and follower.] An attendant. 

** Bi tk e footfolowers of the pryncis of prouyncla.”— 
Wy cliff e ; 8 King* ax. 14. 

* foot -geld, s. [Eng. foot, and A.S. geld = a 
compensation.) 

Old Law : An amerciament for not expedi- 
tating or cutting out the balls of dogs' feet 
in a forest. 

* foot grin, * foot-grene, s. (Eng. foot , 
anti grin (2), 8.] A snare, a trap. 

*' Ills footgrene 1b hid in the efthe."— IVycliffe Job 
xviii. 10. 

foot -guard (u silent), a. (Eng. foot, and guard.] 

I. Ord. Lang.: A guard or protection for 
the foot 

II, Technically: 

1. Manage: A boot or pad to prevent the 
cutting of the feet by interfering or over- 
reaching. 

2. Mil. (PI): Guards of the infantry. In 
the British army there are three regiments of 
Footguards, the Grenadier, Coldstream, and 
Scots Guards. 

foot -halt, s. [Eng. foot, and halt.] A disease 
in sheep, said to proceed from a worm which 
enters between tha clefts of the hoofs. 

fogt' hold, s. [Eng. foot, and hold.] 

L Literally: 

1. Spaeeon which the foot can rest securely ; 
anything which will aafely sustain the foot. 

2. Hold or support at the foot. 

*• >” fell to work at the roots of the tree, and left it 

no little foothold, that the first blast laid It flat upon 

tl^groimd.”— L' Estrange. 

II. Fig. : A position or situation of stability 
or security. 


* foot -hot, * fot hot, * foto hote, " fut~ 
hate, * fute hot, adv. [Eng. foot, and hot.] 
In hot haste; immediately; at once ; on the 
instant. (Guy of H'arwicfc, 10,92ti.i 


foot -lhg, * fot yng, pr. par., a. t A s. 
[Foot, v. J 

A. A B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 


I. Ordinary Language: 


1. Literally: 

* (1) The act or proceaa of putting or adding 
a foot to. 


* (2) That which is added or attached aa a 
foot or support ; a fuot. 

(3) Support or rest for the foot ; foothold. 

“ We paced along 

Upon the giddy footing of the hatches." 

k'l> /■ l-dsir • I W/ / / IT 1 A 


* (4) The act of walking ; a tread ; a footstep. 

** Hark, I bear t)ie/ooffn <7 of a man.” 

Shakes/). : Mercluint of Venice, v. 


* (5) The act of dancing ; a dance ; a skip. 

“ These fresh uyrnphs encounter every one 
In country footing " Shakesp . Tempest, iv. k 

* (6) A path ; a footway ; a track. 

** Like running weeda. that have no certain root jor 
like footings up and down, impossible to be traced. — 
Bacon: Henry VII. 

* (7) A landing ; a setting foot on. 

■* Whose footing here anticipates our thoughts." 

Shakesp. : Othello, 1L k 

* (8) A footprint. 

" Showed her the fairy footings on the £ra*a.” 

Tennyscm : Aylmer s Field, 90. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) A basis ; a foundation. 

(2) A firm or secure position ; foothold. 

•• Ever since our nation had any footing in this land, 
the state of England did desire to perfect the con- 
quest." — Davies: On Ireland. 

(3) Relative state or condition ; position : 
as, They lived ou the same foot ing. 

(4) The act or process of adding u p a column of 
figures, and setting down the total at the foot. 

* (5) A course, or line of conduct. 

“He grew strong among the Irish ; and in hi s footing 
his sou continuing, hath increased hia said name."— 
Spenser : Present State of Ireland. 

II. Technically : 

1. Arch. (PL): The base, foundation, or first 
courses of brick or stone in a wall, broad at 
the bottom and gradually narrowing to the 
width of the wall above ground. 

2. Comm. : The finer, refuse part of whale- 
blubber, not wholly deprived of oil. 

3. Fabric: A plain cotton lace without 
figures. 

4. Hydr. Eng. : The lower portion of the 
slope of a sea embankment. It should hare a 
base of five feet to one foot perpendicular, and 
he protected by gravel. 

H To pay one's footing : To pay a fine or for- 
feit on doing anything for the first time, or 
on heing admitted to a trade, place of work, 
aociety, Ac. 


footing beam, s. 

Arch. : The tie-beam of a roof. 


* foot-knave (k silent), # fote-knave, 5. 

(Eng. foot, and knave.] An attendant; a post- 
boy. 

" 1 ne have none other foteknave." 

l'waine A Gatoaine, 2,578. 

footf-less, a. [Eng. foot, and less.] Destitute 
of feet ; having no feet. 


foot'-llck-er, s . [Eng. foot, and licker.] A 
sycophant ; a fawner ; a toady ; a mean 
flatterer. 

"[He] bad come to Birmingham on a visit to some 
foatlicker, whose people lived there." — Carlyle : Remi- 
niscences, L 258. 


foot' -lights ( g silent), s. pi. [Eng. foot, and 
light.] A row of lights in front of, and usually 
on a level with the stage in theatres, music- 
halls, Ac. They are furnished with reflectors 
ao as to throw all the light ou the performers. 
Occasionally there is a second set, with red or 
green glasses for fire or moonlight scenes. 

" a brand-new hero who reigns in the footlight's glare." 

R. Sims : Ballads of Babylon ; Forgotten. 

«[ (1) To smell of the footlights: To carry 
theatrical concerns into private life ; to be 
continually using stage expressions in ordin- 
ary conversation. 

(2) To smell the footlights : To get a teste for 
acting. 


*foot' maid, 'foot maid en,«. [Eng./oo^ 

and maw?; maiden . ] A wailing- maid. 

fogt man (pi. foot men), * fot man, a 

(Eng. foot, aud man.] 

I. Ordinary Ijanguage : 

I. A foot soldier. 

"They assembled sixty thomand footmen.” 

Richard Catur d*s IAon, 2,95k 

* 2. A servant who ran in front of hia 
master’s carriage. [Runnino-footman.] 

" Like footmen running before coaches, 

To tell the inn what lord approaches." 

Prior : Alma, L 68, 59. 

3, A male servant in livery, who attends at 
table, with the carriage, or at the door. 

'* A footman was placed In a box at the theatre, 
merely in order to keep e Beat till hia better* came. — 
Macaulay : Hat. Eng., ch. xvL 

4. An iron or brass stand for holding a 
kettle before the fire, having four feet. 

II. Entom. : The name given to Lithoaid®, 
a family of moths, aub-tribe or group Boiuby- 
cina. Seventeen British species are known. 
The Common Footman is Lithosia campa- 
nula; the Large Footman, C Enistis quadra; 
aud the Black Footman, Gnophria rubricollis. 
(Stainton.) 

footman moths, «. pi. 

Entom.: The aame as Footman, 11. 

* footman’s-inn, s. A mean lodging. 

•• He at last in fooOnans-inn must post.” 

Rowland : Knave of Hearts (1813). 

* foot' -man-ship, s. [Eng. footman; -ship.] 

The art or skill of a runner. 

•• Yet. says the fox. I bave baffled more of them with 
my wiles aud shifts, than ever you did with your foot- 
m unship."— L‘ Estrange. 

* foot' -man-tie, * fote man tel, «. [Eng. 
foot, and mantle.] A long mantle worn to 
keep the dress clean in riding. 

•• A fote-mantel about hire blppea large, 

And ou hire fete a pair of sporres sharp. 

Chaucer: C. T., 474. 

foot' mark, a. [Eng. foot, and mark.] 

* j. Ord. Lang. : The mark or impression of 
a foot ; a track ; a footprint. 

2. Palceont. : The same as Footprint. 


foot-page, s. [Eng. foot, and pace.] 

\. A pace no faster than a walk. 

*2. Part of a pair of atairs, whereon, aftea 
four or five steps, you arrive at a broad place, 
where you make two or three paces before 
you ascend another step, thereby to ease the 
legs in ascending the rest of the staira 
(Moxon.) 

3. A dais or raised floor at the end of an 
ancieut hall. 

* 4. A hearth-stone. 

"Crickets chirping hehlnd the chimney stock oi 
upon the footpace.” — Gaule: Mag.Astro-Mantix. 

fog t' pad (1), s. [Eng. foot, and pod (1), v.] 

Manege : 

1. A pieee of elastic substance, aay rubber, 
to cover the sole of a horse’s foot and prevent 
balling. 

2. An ankle or ridge-piece on the corona to 
prevent a horse's cutting one foot by the other 
in travelling. 


foot' pad (2), s. (Eng. foot, and pad (2), v.] 
A highwayman who robs on foot. 

"There was a sworn fraternity of twenty foodpads, 
which met at an ale-house in South war k. "—Macau lay .* 
Hist. Eng., ch. xix. 

foot' path, s. [Eng. foot, and path.] A narrow 
path or way for foot-passengers only. 

" Kuow'st thou the way to Dover ? ” 

" Both stile and gate, horseway *nd footpath. 

Shakesp. : Lear. lv. k 

foot’ -plough (gh silent), s. [Eng. foot, and 
plough.) 

Agric.: A kind of swiog-plough. 


foot'-post, s. [Eng. foot, and post.) A poet or 
messenger who travels on foot. 

" For carrying ^uch lettere, every thoroughfare weekly 
Appolnteth a foot post, whose despatch is weLl near as 


foot-print, s. [Eng. foot, and print.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The mark or print of a foot ; a footmark. 

2. Any mark or sign of the presence of a 
person. 

"The shining footprints of her Deity.” 

Moore : Veiled Prophet qf Ehorassan. 


boil, b poilt, jovkl; cat, cell, chorus, 5 hin, hengh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph - L 
-clan, -tian = sham -tlon. -sion = shim; -tion, -§ion - zhun. -tious, -sious, -clous = shus, -hie, -die, Ac. = hel, d§L 
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footropo— for 


II. Technically : 

1. Palaont . : The footmarks or imprints left 
at inconceivably remote periods by the feet 
of various animals on the wet clay or saml of 
sea-beaches or similar localities, and which 
are now found at various levels in the solid 
strata of the earth. The fool prints in the 
Silurian and other very antique rocks, are 
mostly those produced by the elaws of crus- 
taceans. Jn the Triaasie l ocks of tin- Mate ol 
Cr.nnectic at, the footprints of thirty-two or 
more species of bipeds, and twelve of quad- 
rupeds, have been found. In rocks of nearly 
tlie same age in Europe, footprints, so like 
those of the human band that the animal 
making them was called at first Chirotheiium 
(q. v.), were at last skilfully assigned by Plot. 
Owen to the genus of amphibians called by 
him, from its teeth, Labyrintliodon. tt is 
in allusion to this phenomenon that Long- 
fellow speaks of a hero leaving “ footprints on 
the sands of time." 

2. Comp. Mythol : The first mention in his- 
tory of gigantic footprints is hy Herodotus 
(iv. 82), where he says lie was shown a foot- 
print of Hercules impressed on a rock, in the 
shape of a man’a foot, but two cubits in 
length, and (ii. 91) lie attributes sandals of the 
same size to Perseus. Traditions as to such 
footprints are found in all religions, the most 
common being that they were made when some 
god or hero ascended to heaven. Brahmans, 
BtVldhists, Moslems, and Oriental Christians 
agree in reverencing the cavity in the rock, 
five feet luug by two and a-half feet wide, at 
the top of Adam’s Peak, though their reasons 
for so doing are, of course, different. Like 
legends are also found in the islands of the 
Pacific, iu the United States, aod id Mexico. 
The myth probably arose from rude peoples 
first investing chiefs or leaders of a bygone 
age with gigantic size ; the next step was deifi- 
cation ; then to imagine either fossil footmarks 
of some huge beast, or hollows naturally 
formed, or rudely sculptured rocks were the 
last impress of the foot of such hero as he 
ascended, was by no means difficult. 

“The typic.il case is the sacred footprint ot Ceylou.” 
— Tutor : Early Hut. Mankind, ch. v£ 

footprint-myth, s. 

Comp. Mythol. : A myth by which any enti- 
ties in rocks are marked out as being the foot- 
prints of some god or hero. 

M The whole mass of the Old World footprint-myth t 
msy have had hut a single origin, and have travelled 
from oue people to another. — Tylor : Early IlUt. 
Mankind, p. 1 15. 

foot -rope, s. [Eng. /oof, and rope. ] 

Nautical : 

1. A rope stretched beneath a yard, upon 
which the seamen staud in reefing and furling 
sails. 

2. A rope at the foot of a sail. 

foot'-rot, $. [Eng. foot , and rot.] 

Vet. Surg. : A disease in the feet of sheep, 
characterized by an abnormal growth of hoof, 
which becomes cracked or torn at the extre- 
mities or sides, and thus affords lodgment for 
sand, dirt, Ac. 

foot' shfic-kles, s. [Eug. foot , and sTiacfcfes.] 
Shackles for the feet. 

* foot -sheet, 4 fote-shete, s. [Eng. foot , 
and s/ieef.] A sheet or cloth on the eud of a 
bed. 

“ The lorde eehalle uhyft hyB gown at nygbt 
Syttaud on foteshete tyl he be dyght" 

Boke cf Curtasye, *83. 

feot'-seld-ier (ier as yer), s. [Eng. foot , 
and sotoier.] A soldier who hghts on foot. 

foot- sore, a. [Eng. /oof, and sore.] Having 
the feet sore or tender as from lunch walking. 

foot -space-rail, s . [Eng. foot , space, and 
fail.] 

Ship-build. : That rail in the Lai cony in 
which the balusters rest. 

'foot -spore, s. [Eng. foot , and spore.] A 
foo’tmark, a footprint. 

* foot -stake, s. [Eng. foot, and stoke.) A 
socket, or rest for the foot of a pillar, Ac. 

■* Thro pilera and no feelo footstakes." — WycTttfe'j 
Exodus xxvil. 14. 

feot'-stalk ( l ailent), s. [Eng. foot , and stalk.] 
' 1. Bot. : The atalk of a leaf. 


2. Mach. : The lower portiou of a mill 
spindle ; it rests In a step. 

3. Zool. : Anything similar to the footstalk 
of a plant, as the stalk of a Crinoid, that of a 
barnacle, that of the stalked eye of the higher 
Crustaceans, Ac. 

foot stall, s. [Eng. foot, and sta ll.] 

1. Arch. : The plinth or base of a pillar. 

2. Manege : The stirrup of a woman’s saddle. 

foot-step, foot stappe, * feete steppe, 
4 fote -steppe, s. [Eng.fuot, and step.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) The mark or impression left by a foot ; a 
footprint, a footmark. 

“ Oo thy way forth hy the foottlept of the flock.*— 
Canticle s i 8. 

(2) The aound of the atep or tread of a foot ; 
q footfall. 

*• Thou h rarest foolstrpi from afar.” 

Longfellow : To a Child. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) A token, mark, or sign of a course pur- 
sued, or of actions done. 

" Of any pretence to a large power ami Juriadlctlon 
... we have Uu footsteps btlure the tiino uf Conshiu- 
ti ue."—Cl<trrndon Hetty ion d Policy, ch. il. 

(2) Example : as, To walk in auother’a foot- 
steps. 

1L Technically; 

]. Mach. : The pillow in which the foot of 
an upright or vertical shaft works. 

2. Priut. : An inclined plane under a hand 
printing-press. 

foot -stool, a. [Eng. foot, and sfooi.] A low 
stool on which one who is sitting rests his 
feet. 

" The earth la my foot stool " — Isaiah lxrL. 1. 

foot -Stroke, s. [Eng. foot, and sfnofc*.] A 
Stroke at the foot of a letter iu some alphabets. 
"The Pmijabln ia that of Aaoltaa inscriptions with 
the horizontal footstrokes sloped downwards aud 
curved." — Beamcs : Comp. Gram, of Aryan Lang, of 
India, voL L (1372), In trod. p. 60. 

* foot -trap, * foot trappe, s. [Eug. foot, 
and frap.] 

1. A trap for the feet ; a anare. 

” The foottrappe of hym is hid in the erthe. 1 *— Wy- 
diffe : Job xvlu. 10. (Purvey.) 

2. The stocks. 

foot'- valve, s. [Eug. foot, and ratoe.] 

Stcam-tngin. : The lower valve between the 
air-pump and condenser. 

foot'-wal-ing, s. [Eng. foot, and waling.] 
Shipbuild. : The inner skin of a ship between 
the deck-beams and the limber- stakes on each 
side of the keelson ; also called the Ceiling. 

foot -way, s. [Eng. foot, and tray.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A path or way for foot-pas- 
sengers ; a foot-path. 

2. Min. : The ladders by which miners 
ascend from and descend into a mine. 

foot-y, u. [Eng. foot ; -y.] 

L Full of foots or sediment ; thick ; not 
clear. 

2. Poor, mean, insignificant. 

*' To take her out from uuder that footy battery."— 
Marryat : Peter Simple, ch. xxxuL 

fop, S. [Prob. connected \vith/o& (q.v.); Dut. 
Juppen = to cheat, to mock : fopper = a wag ; 
fopperij = cheating.] A weak-minded man 
who devotes himself entirely to dress ; a 
dandy ; a coxcomb. 

"The most impertinent fops never! ventured to take 
any liberty with him. ’— Macaulay : Uiit. Eng., ch. iv. 

*[ Fops' Alley : Fops’ Alley w as the gangway 
running parallel to the footlights, between the 
last rows of the stalls and the first row of the 
pit in Her Majesty’s Theatre, and ia its 
palmiest days it was always graced by the 
presence of a subaltern of the Guards in full 
uniform, daintily swinging his bearskin. (Sato.) 
“ Sir Robert Flayer eanntering down Fops' Alley.”— 
Mad. H'Arblay : Cecilia, bk. ii.. ch. iv. 

* fop'-doo-dle, s. [Eng. fop, and doodle.] An 
insignificant fellow; a fool, a simpleton. 

" Come, come, yon hrace oifopdoodles.” 

bhadvoell : Bury Fair (less). 

* fop'-ling, s. [Eug. fop ; dim. suff. -iin^.] A 
little or petty fop ; a coxcomb. 

*’ As f opting s grin to show their teeth ore white.” 
Brown : Ettay on Satire, pL ii. 


* fop' per-ly, a. [Fop.] Foppish, foolish. 

" Tlud rfupperly god ia uut »0 good aa n red herring.' 
—Hash* : Lenten Htujfe. 

fop-per-y, s. [Eng. fop; -cry.] 

* I. Deceit, trickery. 

“The Hidden nurprlae of my power*. drove the groea. 
neia of the foppery Into a received belief.'" — tihakesp.: 
Merry Whet of Windsor, v. 6. 

2. The conduct or manners of a fop ; dandy- 
ism, coxcombry ; affeetation of allow ; showy 
folly. 

" Between foppery on the one hand and alovenlinear 
on the other . WulerlanU ; Works, x. 2«L 

* 3. Foolery ; foolish practices r folly. 

" An Independent fortune of aeven thousand puumlt 
a year, which he lavished in co*tl> fopperies: — Ma- 
caulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxv. 

* X. A gew-guw ; a vain ornament. 

fop' -pish, a. [Eng. fop ; - ish .) 

1. Vain or ostentatious in dress or show ; 
dressing in the extreme of fashion ; affected 
in die.ss und manners. 

” As/op/Ash minora court their tnylor. 

And bkte their guard bins iu then jailor ” 

Cambridge . The Ambler Lad. 

*2. Foolish. 

’’ For wise meu are grown foi/pish. 

A hakes p. : Lear, L 4. 

fop'-pish-ly, adv. [Eng . foppish ; -ly .] In a 
foppish manner ; like a lop or dandy. 

" Cheated foppishly at play." 

Butler: Satire upon Gaming. 

fep'-pish ness, s. [Eug. foppish ; -n«$.] The 
quahty of being foppish ; the Uiauuera or 
characteristics of a fop ; fopj>ery. 

" Th Isfoppuhneu 

la weariBOme.” Randolph: Mutes Looking ghm, 1L 4- 

for (1), * vor, prep. & conj. [A.S. ; cogn. with 
Dut. voor ; I cel. fyrir — before, for ; Dan. for 
= for ; for = befoie (odv.) ; fc>w. for — before, 
for ; Ger. vor = before ; fur = fur ; Goth. /aura 
= before, for ; Lat. pro — before ; Gr. npo 
(pro) ; Sansc. pro. = before, away. The original 
idea is beyond, then before, and lastly in 
place of; from the same root as fur, fore, and 
fare. (Skeat.)] 

A. As preposition : 

1. In the presence or sight of; before. 

"For Code hit ia whiteful thiuc.” 

Mali Meidetthad, p. 2a 

2. Used as an asseveration ; by. 

*• Nad. for gode, ye ne schulle uoght beo Ihlomed so." 

SL Christopher, I1A 

3. Before ; in point of time. 

“Gif hit beo boliniht r or the feste of nie lescona 
that kumeth imonveu .” — Aneren Ritele, p. 22. 

4. Id return for ; as a return or equivalent 
for ; in exchange for. 

"He shal yeld lijf for liJI. eye for eye, tooth f<* 
tooth.'— Wycliffe: Ezod. xxi. 24. 

5. In recompense for ; as a return for. 

** Besides, iu gratitude for such high matters. 

Know I have vowed t»o hundred gladiators.” 

Dryderi : I'ertiua, sat. vL 

6. In exchange for ; at the price of ; iu con- 
sideration of ; as. He bought it for a shiliiug. 

7. In exchange for. 

" He made considerable progress in the xtudy of the 
law. before he quitted that profession for this ol 
poetry. ‘ — Ur y den. 

S. As in place or stead of. 

"This word waa for dom yholde.” 

Robert of Gloucester, p. 1*2. 

9. Considered as ; in the place of. 

M Oor present lot appears 
For happy, though but ill : for ill. nut worst, 

If we procure nut to ourselves more woe." 

MU ton : P. L, 1L 224. 

10. 'With a view to; noting a purpose or end. 

'* A fair place for Justyuges."— MaundevUle. p. IT. 

11. On behalf of. 

*' For hym alle they |>rayd." Torrent of Portugal, 108. 

12. For the sake of. 

“That for holy kirk su fired martirdam.” 

Robert de Brunne. p. 1*8. 

13. Because of ; by reason of. 

“That which we far onr uuworthiness ape afraid to 
crave, our prayer Is, that God for the worth unss ol 
hie Son would notwithstanding vouchsafe to grant.”— 
Hooker: Ecclesiastical Polity. 

II. In spite of ; notwithstanding. 

•• Yyt schnld thel uener telle the fyfte parte /or aU 
tore wytte and all arte .’—Lay Folks Mass Book. p. 3. 

* 15. With respect to ; with regard to ; as 
regards. 

“Our laws were for their matter foreign .”— Bale : 
Origin of Mankind. 

16. So far as. 

•* Chymists have not been able, for anght Is vul- 
garly kuown. by fire alone to uci>arate true enlphur 
irum autimony .^ — Boyle. 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, were, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian; », ce = e; ey = a. qu = kw. 


for— f or ami n if era 
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17. In the character of ; as. 

M Say, is it fitting iu this very Sold. 

This field, where from my voutli I've been a carter. 

1. in this field, abuuid dle/or a deserter 7" Gay. 

18. With resemblance of ; as. 

“He quivered with bis feet, Mid lay for dead.” 
I/ryden : Pa lamon A Arctic, lii. 704 

19. Conducive to ; beneficial to. 

“It can never be /or the interest of a heliever to do 
me a mischief, because be is sure, upon the balance of 
accounts, to find himself u loser by it."—* A ddison. 

20. In favour of ; siding with ; favourable 
or willing to. 

’* He's /or his master." — Shakesp. : Cymbeline, i. 6. 

21. lu comparison with. 

*• Too massy /or your strengths." 

Shakesp. : 7’ am pat, HL S. 

22. In proportion to or with ; considering. 

'* He is not very tall, yet/or his years he's tall." 

Shakesp. : At You Like It, iiL. 6. 

23. With a view to ; tending to in order to 
obtain. 

*’ For more assurance T emhrace thy body." 

Shakesp. : Tcnipctt, v. 

21. In quest of ; in search of. 

" Philosopher® have run so far back for arguments 
of comfort agalust pain, as to doubt whether there 
were any such thing — TUlotson. 

25. Towards ; with the intention of going 
to ; ou the road to. 

" Are there nojpoata despatched far Ireland." 

Shake* p. : Richard II., il. 2. 

26. luducing as a motive towards. 

“There is a natural, immutable, and eternal reason 
for that which we call virtue.” — TiUotton. 

27. In expectation of ; looking for. 

*’ He must be hack again by one and twenty, to marry 
and propagate i the father cannot stay eny longer for 
the portion, nor the mother for a uew set of babies to 
play with." — Locke. 

28. Towards ; with a tendency to. 

" The kettle to the top was hoist ; . . . 

But with the upside down, to show 
Its inclination for below." 

Swift: Baucis A Philemon. 

29. As a remedy or application for ; against. 

“ Sometimes hot, sometimes cold things are good for 
the toothache."— Qarretson. 

* 30. In prevention of ; for fear of. 

“ Corn being had down, any wav ye allow, 

Should wither os needeth for burning in mow." 

Tuttcr : llusbandrie. 

31. To the use of; to be used in or for. 

“The aapine good for staves, the cypresse funeral." 

Spenser: F. tj., 1. L a. 

32. Throughout the space of ; during. 

(1) Of distanct : 

“ For many miles oloag there's scarce a bush." 

Shakesp. : Lear, iL 4. 

(2) Of time : 

“ For this nineteen years.*'— -Shakesp. : Measure for 
Measure, i. 8. 

33. Prepared or willing to fight with ; ready 
to encounter. 

*• I am for thee atraigh L" Shakesp. : Taming of the 
Shrew, iv. 3. 

4 31. Except ; but for. 

“ For one restraint, lords of the world hesldea." 

Milton : P. L., L 32. 

35. Used as an expression of desire; pre- 
ceded by an interjection. 

“ 0 for the tents which in old time whitened the 
Sacred Hill." Macaulay: Virginia* 

*36. Through or by reason of the want of. 

37. Through ; on account of ; from. 

** A debtor of his, no later than last yesr, died/or 
want." — Goldsmith : Vicar of Wakefield, ch. xxviii. 

38. To the amount or extent of: as, He 
failed for ten thousand pounds. 

“The Lord's men were out hy half-past twelve 
o'clock for ninety -eight runs.’'— T. Hughes : Tom 
Browns Schooldays, ch. viiL 

* 39. As a sign of the infinitive ; now obso- 
lete, except as a vulgarism. 

"What went yt out into the wilderness for to see ?" 
— Luke vii. 24. 

If (1) For all the world: Exactly, wholly, 
completely. 

** For all the world like cutlere poetry 
Upon a knife." 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, v. 1. 

(2) For all that: In spite of, or notwith- 
•tanding all that ; nevertheless. 

“Yet, for all that, when any great evil has been 
Upon them, they would cry out as loud as other men." 
—TiUotson. 

(3) But for : llad it not been for. 

B. As conjunction : 

1. The word by which a reason is introduced 
for something advanced hefore ; since, by 
reason that, because, seeing that. 

" For if our virtues 
Hid uot go forth of us, ’twere all alike 
As if we had them not." 

Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, L 1. 


* 2. Formerly used to introduce a reason for 
something yet tu be. stated. 

" And for he nolde hi his wille no tymo idel beo." 

if. Bun stun, 69. . 

3. Used to introduce a coordinate sen- 
tence ; since, because, seeing that. 

" Let's assist them. 

For onr case is 03 theirs." 

Shako* p. : Tempest, i. L 

*4. Because; on this account that: pro- 
perly followed by that ; for the reason that. 

“ They are not ever Jeaious for a cause. 

But Jealous for they’re Jeaious." 

Shakesp. : Othello, ilL 4. 

* 5. In order that ; 00 that. 

" And/or the time shall not seam tedious, 

I'll tell you what befell me." 

Sfuikesp. 3 Henry VI., Ill . 1. 

Tf (1) For as much as : [Forasmuch]. 

* (2) For because: Because ; for the reason 

that. 

" And/or because they wer to bym so kynd." 

Ocnerydes, 2,959. 

* (3) For why : 

(a) Why, for what reason. 

(b) Because. 

“ Solymau had three hundred fleldpleces ; for why, 
Bolyman purposing to draw the emperor into battle, 
had brought no pieces of battery with him.*'— K nolle*: 
Htttorie of the Turkes. 

for- (1 ), pref. [A.S. for- ; I cel. for - ; Dan. for- ; 
Sw .for-; Dut. <5t Ger. ver-; Goth./ro-; Sausc. 
para-.] 

For- as a prefix to verbs has three forces : 

1. An intensive force; equivalent to utterly, 
extremely, completely, very greatly : as in 
/orlorn = utterly lorn or lonely ; /orwearied = 
wearied out ; fordi unken = very drunk, Ac. 

2. A negative or privative force : as in for- 
hid = to bid away from, to prohibit; /orfeud 
= to keep or fend off, to avert, &c. 

3. The force of amiss or badly : as /orsliapen 
= badly shapen, misshapen. 

for- (2), pref. [O. Fr. /or-, from Lat. forts = 
outside.] A prefix with the force of outside, 
without : as in /oreclose (properly /orclose)= 
to shut out, to exclude ; forfeit = done be- 
yond or outside. 

for -age (age as ig), * for rage, s. [O. Fr. 

fourage (Fr. forerraye), troin forrer = to forage, 
from forre , fuerre (Fr. feurre) = fodder, straw, 
from Low Lat. fodium ; from O. Dan, foder — 
fodder (q.v.) ; Sp. forrage ; Port, forragem ; 
lta\. foraggio.) 

1. Fodder, provisions ; especially such as 
are obtained by pillage. 

“Ca»ar *eat forth all hia men of arms for forrage.'* 
—Goldinge : Cwsar, p. 118. 

2. The act of seeking for or providing pro- 
visions ; the act of foragiug. 

3. A pasture or feeding place. 

" One way a band select from forage drives 
A herd of beeves." Milton : P. L., xL 646. 

* 4. The act of preying ; ravage ; destruc- 
tive fury. 

" HeTthe lion] from forage will incline to play." 

Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, iv. 1. 

* 5. Food of any kind. 

“ With greens aud flowers recruit their empty hives. 

And seek fresh forage to sustain their lives." 

Hrydcn : Virgil ; Georgia iv. 264, 365. 

for'-age (age as ig), *for-rage, *fonr- 
rage, v.i. &f. [Fr, fourrager; Ital .foragiare; 
Sp. forragear.) [Fohaoe, a.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1, To wander in search of forage or provi- 
sions ; to seek for forage. 

“ They would not permit the Romans, no. not so 
much as to fo a foraging into their territorie.”— 
P. Holland: Livius, p. 375. 

2. To seek for food or provisions of any 
kind. 

“One night, a. foraging for prey. 

He found a atore-nouse in ms way." 

Valden; Fox A Weasel. 

* 3. To prey ; to ravage. 

•* His most mighty father on a hill 
Stood simliug. to behold his lion’s whelp 
Foraging in blood of French nubility." 

Shakesp. : Henry V. , L 2. 

* 4. To reconnoitre ; to act as a vidette. 

'*Ten thousand horse shall forage up and down, 

That no relief or succour come by land." 

Marlowe: l Tamburlaine, IiL 2. 

B. Transitive : 

*1. To plunder; to ravage; to strip; to 
spoil of forage. 

“To pillage and four rage all your townes and cytiea 
of Pelopouese." — iVieoll: Thucydides, fo. 30. 

2. To supply with forage or fodder : ae. To 
forage horses. 


forage cap, foraging -cap, s. 

Milit. : [GLRNoAnnvj. 

f or-ag-er (ag as ig), * for-rag-er, «. [Fr. 

fourrageur ; Sp. forragero ; l J urt. forrageiro ; 
ltal. forragiere,] 

1. One who goes out in search of forage or 
fodder. 

"Buddeniy they caunc flying upon the forragmrs on 
all aides."-— Golding . Caesar, p. lls. 

2. One who seeks for food generally ; a 
feeder. 

" Down bo smooth a slope 
The fleecy foragers wdi gladly browBe." 

Maton: English Garden, bk. IL 

for'-ag-mg (ag as ig), pr. par., a., & s 
[Foraoe, t>.] 

A. k B. As pr. par. dt particip. adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of searching for 
forage or fodder. 

foraging ants. s. 

Entom. : The geuus Ecitoo. 

foraging-cap, s. [Forage-cap.] 

t for'-al-ite, s. [Lat. foro = to bore, to pierce, 
aud Gr. Aiflo? (Zit/ios) = stone.] 

GeoL : A stone with borings of some extinct 
mollusc, annelid, or other animal. Among 
modern animals the molluscs of the genua 
Pholas, annelids like Spio calearea , <fec., are 
rock borers. 

fo-ra'-men (pi- fo-r&m -I-na), a. [Lat.] 

1. Anal. : The term is used both in the 
singular and in the plural for many apertures 
in various parts of the bodily frame : as, the 
carotid foramen , the parietal foramen , the 
molar foramina. 

2. Zool. : An aperture. 

3. Bot. : In tbe same sense as 2. 

^ Foramen of an ovale : An aperture or tube 
through which the pullen passes. It is called 
also a micropyle. 

fo ram'-I-nat-cd, a. [Lat. foraminatus = 
perforated.] 

1. Ord . Lang. : Pierced with little holes. 

2. Bot. & Zool. : Furnished with foramina. 
[Foramen.] 

for a-min'-i-fer, s. [Lat. foramen (genit 
foraminis) = an opening, and fero = to bear.] 

Zool, : An individual belonging to the order 
Foraminifera (q.v.). 

for - a- min - if- er - a, $. pi. [Lat. foramen 
(genit. foramin is) — a* hole, au opening, an 
aperture, and fero — to bear. So named from 
their perforated shells. (See def.).] 

1. Zool. : An order of animals belonging to 
the sub-kingdom Protozoa, and the class Hhi- 
zopoda (q.v.). The body is contained within 
a calcareous test or shell, which is pnlythala- 
mous (many chambered). It may be cylindri- 
cal or spiral, or it may tend to the pyramidal 
form. The outer surface presents a puoctate 
or dotted appearance, produced by the pre- 
sence of very numerous foramina. [See def.] 
The chambers in some are perfectly distinct 
from others, though so aggregated as to form a 
compound shell ; in others they are connected 
with a funnel-like tube. The iuside of the 
shell has an extensile and contractile sarcode 
of a reddish or yellow colour, a thin film of 
which also invests its outside. Foraminifers 
are always of small size, and often indeed, 
microscopic. With the exception of Gromia, 
which occurs both in fresh and salt water, 
they are exclusively marine. Sometimes their 
shells constitute sea-sand. In the Atlantic, 
at a depth of 3,000 fathoms, there is an ooze 
composed almost entirely of Globigerinae, 
which belong to this order ; the stratum thus 
formed is a direct continuation of the white 
chalk deposit, having goue on apparently 
through the whole Tertiary period. Drs. 
Carpenter and Parker, and Prof. T. Rnpert 
Jones have divided the Foraminifera thus : — 

Sub -order L — 1 mperforata. Families : (1) Grenada, 
(2) Mliiolida, (3) Lituolida. 

Sub-order II.— Perforata. Families: (1) Lagenida, 
(2) Globi^erinida, and <3) N uiumulmida. 

2. Palceont. : The exceedingly antique Eozoon 
of the Laurentian rocks, if organic, as it is 
generally believed to be, was apparently a 
Foraminifer. Forms more unequivocal, some 
of them very like recent species, occur in the 
Silurian, the Carboniferous, and other strata. 


boil, poiit, cat, ^ell, chorus, <?hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph =L 

-clan, -tian = sham, -tion, -sion = shim; -tion, -gion - zhuxu -clous, -tious. -sious — shus. -bie, -die, &c. = b^l, dgL 
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foraminiforal— forbiddonness 


They occur through all the Secondary period, 
chalk being almost entirely composed of their 
cases. [1.] They Increase in number and 
importance in the Tertiary. The Nuinmiilitea 
of the Middle Eocene are forauiinlferons ani- 
mals. The type of the order has remained 
wonderfully constant from the earliest timea 
till now. 

for-&-mIn lf'-er-al, a. [Eng. &c. fora- 
minifer; -aZ.] The'aame as Foraminiferdus 
( q.v ). 

lor mm-if'-er-ous, a. [Eng. Ac. fora - 
minifer; -ous.] 

Zool. : Provided with foramina ; belonging 
to or in any way connected with the Fora- 
miuifera (q.v.). 

fo - ram - 1 - nous, a. [Lat. foramen (genit. 
foraminis), and Eng., &c. suff. -»h.$.] Full of 
holes. 

" Soft and foramlnous 1 todies, In the first creation of 
tho sound, will deadeu It."— Bacon : Natural History. 

fd^rS,m 1 nule, s. [Eng. diniin. of Lat. fora- 
men (genit. foraminis ) — a hole.] 

Bot. : The ostiolum of certain fungala. 

for' -a3- mu^b, conj. [Eng. for, as, and much.] 
Seeing that ; in consideration that ; since ; 
Considering that (followed by as), 

" Forasmuch as the knowlngis of these thlugs la a 
mauer pocion or medicine to thee."— Chaucer; Boethius, 
hk. iv. 

for'-ay, * for-ra, ' for ray, v.i . & t. [A 

form of forage (q.v.).] 

A. Intrans. : To go foraging. 

*’ Na we may foera for to get met. 1 * 

Barbour : Bruce, xlx. 643. 

B. Trans. : To pillage, to ravage in search 
of forage. 

•• Than gert he forray all the land.** 

Barbour Bruce, xv. 61L 

for -ay, * for-ray, s. [Forav, v.J The act 
of foraging or pillaging. 

"Sum sail wend to the//rrny ** 

Barbour : Bruce, iL 281. 

for'-ay-er, * for-ray-our, s. [Foraoer.] 
A forager; a pillager ; a marauder. 

" Forayert, who, with headlong force, 

Down from that strength hod spurred their horse." 

Scoff; Marmion , i Li. (lutrod.) 

fbr-b3.de', for-bad’, pret. o fv. [FonBio.j 

• for-ban’, * for-bonne, v.t. [M. H. G. ver- 
banuen; I cel. fyirbanna ; Sw. fbrbanna.] 
[Ban, v.] To curse strongly, to excommuni- 
cate. 

*' He let forbonne thene knight! 

That hadde idon so muchel imwright" 

Otel <t Nightingale, 1,091. 

• for-bar , * for-barre, v.t. [M. H. Ger. 
verbarren.] [Bar, v.J 

1. To bar in ; to shut up. 

**Whi letc you foulli your fon forba rrc you her* 
inne ?" William of Pal erne, 3,333. 

2. To cut off, to stop, to shut out. 

** Though h eforbarre our vytayle." 

Richard Cceur de Lion, 3,513. 

3. To ward off. 

".Thei with fyn force forbarred his strokes." 

William of Palerne, 1,216. 

4. To shut out, to exclude. 

” A man at the last forbard may be. 

Of the blisful world." 

IlampolB : Prickc of Conscience, 957. 

• for-ba'tbe, v.i . [Pref. /or- (1), and Eng. 
bathe (q.v.).] To bathe, to steep, to soak. 

" Whose shores have been so oft farbathrd in blood." 

Burry : Virgil; .Eneid iL 

for bear^, * for-bere, v.i. & t. [A.S. for- 
beran; for - (1) pref., and beran = to bear.) 

A, Intransitive: 

* 1. To bear, to endure. 

" 1 may not certes, though I shulde die, 

Forbere to ben out of your eoinpagnie" 

Chaucer : C. T., 10,056. 

2. To hold away ; to abstain ; to refrain. 

" Shall 1 go ap against Raiuoth Gilead to battle, or 
shall l forbear f— 1 AintfXxxiL 6. 

3. To pause ; to delay. 

■’ In ch using wrong, 

I lose your company ; therefore forbear a while." 

Shake tp, . Merchant of Venice, iil. t 

* 4. To refuse ; to decline. 

" Whether they will hear, or whether they will/or- 
bear. Ezekiel il 5. 

5. To be patient or forbearing ; to restrain 
•Deself. 

"The kindest and the happiest pair 
Will find occasion to forbear," 

Cow per : Mutual Forbearance. 


* 6. To quit or leave a place. 

" We must forbear," Shukesp. : Cymbtline, L 1. 

B. Transitive : 

1. To bear with; to leave alone; to treat 
with forbearance. 

“ Western the Great forburing the vanquished 
foe."— Fielding : Tom Jones, bk. v„ ch. xiL 

* 2. To avoid ; to keep away from ; to ahuii. 

" Forbear his presence, until time hath qualified the 
heat of his displeasure. " — Shukesp. : Le*tr, L 2. 

* 3. To abatain from ; to refrain from ; to 
omit. 

” Forbear your food awhile * 

Shake sp. : At You Like It, IL 7. 

* 4. To spare, to let alone. 

“ Caust thou uot forbear me half an hour.** 

Shaketp. : 2 Henry IV., Iv. A 

* 5. To withhold ; to keep back ; to re- 
strain. 

" Forbear thee from meddling with God, who Is with 
me, that ho destroy thee not."— 2 Chron. xxxv. 21. 

for'- bear, s. [Eng. for- = fore, and bear, v.] 
An ancestor, a forefather. (Generally in the 
plural.) 

" Tho friendship and alliance that has been between 
your houses and forbears of old." — Scott ; Waver ley, 
ch. xvL 

for bear ange, y. [Eng. forbear; *anc«.] 

1. The act of forbearing, refraining, or ab- 
staining from any act or course of conduct. 

M True nohlcaae would 

Learn hlm/or&earanc# from so foul a wrong." 

Shukesp. : Richard 11., Iv. L 

2. Command of temper ; aelf-restraint ; 
patience ; indulgence ; mildness ; long-suffer- 
ing. 

*’ Together we have learned to prise 
Forbearance and self sacrifice." 

Wordsworth : H’Atfe Doe of Rylstone, IL 

* 3. A withdrawing ; a keeping aloof. 

*' Have a continent forbearance, till the spved of 
his rage goes slower."— Shukesp. Lear. L 2. 

* for bear-ant, a. [Eng. forbear; -ant.) 
Forbearing ;' indulgent ; patient. 

" With for bear ant suhmlsslveneas."— Carlyle : Miscel- 
lanies, iil. 327. 

* for bear ant ly, adv. [Eng . forbearant ; 
- ly .) In a forbearing or patient manner ; with 
forbearance. 

for-bear'-er, s. [Eng. forbear , v. ; -er.] 

1. One who forbears or is forbearing. 

* 2. One who intermits or intercepts. 

"The West as a Lather all goodness doth bring, 

'The East a forbeartr no manner of thing." 

Tusser : Husbaudrie ; Properties of the Winds . 

for-bearding, * fore bear ing, *for- 
ber-yng, " ver ber-inge, pr. par ., a.,&s. 
[Forbear, v .) 

A As pr. par. (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Patient, indulgent, long-suffer- 
ing ; exercising forbearance. 

C. As substantive : 

1. The exercise of forbearance, patience, in- 
dulgence, longsuffering. 

2. A keeping away from ; abstention. 

** Verberinge of mete and of drinks ." — Ayenbite 
p. 205. 

* 3. A cessation or omission. 

” Without any certayne omission and forbearyngf — 
Ball : Henry VII J. (an. 34). 

for-bear'-ing ly, adv. [Eng. forbearing; 
-ly.) In a forbearing, patient manner; with 
forbearance. 

for'-bears, s. pi [Forbear, *.] 

* for-berne, v.t. [Forburn.] 

For'-be§ Mae-ken' zie. [The name of the 
Member for Liverpool, who succeeded in 
passing tbe Act described below.] 

•J lorbes Mackenzie Act: The Act 16 & 17 
Vic., c. 67, passed on August 15, 1853, for 
the better regulation of public houses in 
Scotland. It compelled them to shut at 
eleven p.m. on week daj*s, and cloaed them 
entirely on Sundays. It is still (a.d. 1SS3) in 
force. 

for'-bes-lte, s. [Named after David Forbes, 
F.G.S.J <fec., the celebrated chemist.] 

Min. : The name given by Kenngott to a 
hydrous bibasic arseniate of nickel and cobalt 
found in the desert of Atacama, in veins, in 
a decomposed dioryte, and described by Mr. 
David Forbes (see etym.). Compos. : arsenic 
acid, 44*05 ; protoxide of nickel, 19*71 ; prot- 
oxide of cobalt, 9**24 ; and water, 26'9S. 


* for-beto, s. [Fcreuit.] 

for bJd, * for bedc, * for beodo, *for- 

bed yn, v.t. & i. [A.S. forheMan : for- (1), 
pref.; beddan = to bid; but. vorbieden ; 
O. H.Ger. furbiutaa ; loel. fyrirbjdda ; Sw. 
forbjuda ; Dan. forbyde ; Goth, faurbludan.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To prohibit, to interdict; to order not to 
do or to forbear from any act. 

"They have determined to couiuxue all those thingc 
that God hath forbUlden them to e»t by hla kwi" — 
Judith xl J2. 

2. To refuse to grant. 

" Forbidding you the prey." 

Cow per : On a Spaniel called Beau. 

3. To command not to enter; to refuse 
access or entrance to. 

'* A witch, a quean, an old cozening qoean ; have 1 
not forbid her my hou»«7"— Shaketp. : Merry Wives. 
Iv. 2. 

4. To hinder, to prevent, to oppose ; not t$ 
allow. 

“ Why should I shrink at thy command, 

Whote love forbids my fearaT” 

Cowper : Submission. 

* 5. To accurae, to blast. 

"He shall live a man forbid.'' 

Shaketp. : Macbeth, L a 

* 6. To defy, to challenge. 

M 1 forbid them ... to ahow me In Rhelma or in 
Rome such a thow a& we have aeeu here .”— A nd re wet : 
Sermons, V. 3«. 

B. Intrans. : To utter a prohibition or in- 
terdiction ; to prevent, to binder ; not to 
allow. 

"Now the gods forbid 
That our renow ned Rome 
Should uow eat up her own.* , 

Shaketp. : Coriolanus, ILL L. 

Crabb thus discriminates between to /or- 
bid, to prohibit, and to interdict: “ Forbid is 
tbe ordinary term; prohibit is the judicial 
term; interdict the moral term. To forbid ia 
a direct and personal act ; to prohibit is an 
indirect action that operates by means of ex- 
tended influence : botb imply the exercise of 
power or authority of an individual ; but the 
former ia more applicable to the power of an 
individual, and the latter to the authority of 
government. Interdict is a species of for- 
bidding applied to more aerioua concerns. A 
thing is forbidden by a word ; it is prohibited 
by a law : hence that which is immoral is 
forbidden by the express word of God *, that 
which is illegal is pro hibited by the laws of 
man. ... To forbid or interdict are opposed 
to command ; to prohibit , to allow. Forbid 
and interdict, as personal acts, are properly 
applicable to persons only, but by an im- 
proper application are extended to things ; 
prohibit, however, in the general sense of re- 
straining, is applied with equal propriety to 
things as to persons ; shame forbids us doing 
a thing ; law, authority, and the like, pro- 
hibit.” (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

* for-bid'-dan9e, s. [Eng. forbid ; -ante.) 
The act of forbidding, prohibiting, or inter- 
dicting ; a prohibition, an interdiction. 

■’ How bast thou yielded to transgress 
The strict forbiddance, how to violate 
The strictest fruit forbiddeu ? ** 

MiUon : P. L., ix. 9C& 

for bid -den, * for-bid, pa. par. or a. 
[Forbid, t>*] Prohibited, interdicted 

'* A monarch's errors axe forbidden game.** 

Cowper : Table Talk. 114. 

forbidden-fruit, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : The fruit of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, which our first 
parents were commanded not to eat. What 
fruit it was is wholly unknown. (Gen. ii. 9 ; 
iiL 3-6, 11, 17.) 

2. Bot. : Various species of Citrus (q.v.). In 
the West Indies, the London markets, and 
other parts of the British empire, it is Citrus 
Farad isi, a small-fruited variety of the Shad- 
dock (Citrus decumana). The Forbidden-fruit 
of the French is the Sweet-skinned orange (a 
variety of the common orange (C. Aurantium) ; 
that of Italy a variety of the Lime (C. Limetta). 

* for- bid -den- ly, adv. [Eng. forbidden; 
-ly.) In a forbidden manner ; against com- 
mands. 

•* With oil confidence he swears, os he had seen It, 

That you have touched his queen forbiddenly." 

Shukesp. : Winter's Tale, L 2 

*for-bid'-den ness, s. [Eng. forbidden ; 
•ness.] The quality or state of being for- 
bidden, prohibited, or interdicted. 

•* Nothing hut forbiddenness of self-dispatch bin- 
dered his acting it,"— Boyle: Works, L 23. 
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Ifor-bid'-der, s. [Eng. forbid • -«r.] One 
who or that which forbid a, prohibits, or inter- 
dicts anything ; one who issues a prohibition 
or Interdiction. 

“ Other care, perhaps. 

May have diverted from contimuii watch 
Our great forbidder." Milton : P. L„ lx. 815. 

for-bid'-dlng, pr. par., a. t & s. [Forbid, v .] 

A* As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. -4s adjective : 

1. Issuing or uttering a prohibition or inter- 
diction. 

2. Repelling, repulsive, disagreeable ; giving 
rise to abhorrence, aversion, or dislike. 

‘'Towards the cottage : homely waa the spot, 

And to my feeling, ere we reached the door. 

Had almost a forbidding nakedness." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. U. 

C. As subst. : The act of prohibiting or in- 
terdicting ; a prohibition or interdiction. 

“The forbidding of the Bible to he read In any 
vulgare tong.’ —Sir T. More : Wales, p. 243. 

for-bid'-ding-ly, adv. [Eng .forbidding; 4y.) 
In a forbidding, repulsive, or disagreeable 
manner ; repulsively. 

forbid -dlng-ness, a. [Eng. forbidding; 
-ness.) A forbidding or repulaive quality ; 
aomething which repels. 

“ There may he a forbiddingneu in the person."— 
Richardson : Sir C . Orandison. iii. 261. 

*for-bind', v.t. [A.S .forbindan; O. H. Ger. 
farbindan.] To bind strongly. 

" Hiram that In cwarrteiTne lith 

Forrii/uierm aud forrthnuigenii." Ormulum, 6,168. 

•for'-bish, v.t. [Furbish.] 


* for-bis-en, *for-blsne, a. (A.S. /ore* 
fci/S7i.] An example. 

" He gaf us forbisne of admodnesse." — Old Eng. 

Homilies, li. 89. 

•for-bis en-ing, s. [Forbisen.] A parable, 
an allegory. 

’* 1 sal open ml month in forbiseningc*." 

E. Eng. Psalter, Ps. ixrll. 2. 

•for-bl'te, v.t. [Dut. verbijten ; L. Ger. ver- 
biten.] To bite or eat away utterly. 

“ Forbiteth the biosmes right to the hare leves.” 
Piers Plowman, 10,857. 

♦for-bled, *for-bledd, a. [L. Lat. «r. 
bloden ; Sw. forbloda ; Dan. forblbde.] Covered 
with blood. 

“ Thi hlyssyd bod ye alle forbled.'* 

Legends of Holy Rood, p. 19L 

•for-blind', * for- blend, v.t. [M. H. Ger. 
verblenden ; Sw. forblanda.] To make quite 
blind. 

“Slnne forrblendeth all thin heorTte.* 

Ormulum. 2,984. 

•for-blow', v.t. [A.S. forblawan.) To drive 
or toss about with the wind. 

“The ship which is . . . forstormed and forblowc.* 
Oower , L 160. 

•for-bod, * for-bode, *for-bot, a. (A.S. 

forbod; Dut. verbod ; Dan. forbut ; Sw. for- 
bud.\ A prohibition, an interdiction. 

“ Again the kinges forbode 

Legend of St. Katherine, 2,230. 

*for-bod-en, pa. par. or a. [Forbid, v.] 

for-bo're, pret. & pa. par. [Forbear, t.) 

for-bor'ne, pa. par. [Forbear, t.) 


• for-bow, * for-buw-en, * for-bugh-en, 

v.t. [AS. forbygan.] To avoid, to ahun. 

“Heo . . . forberetb ham and forbuweth ham."— 
Ancren Rlwle , p. 880. 


for- break', * for-breke, v.t. [A.S. forbre - 
con ; O. H. Ger. farbrechan ; M. H. Ger. rer* 
brechen ; Dut. verbreken.) To break ntterly or 
to piecea ; to destroy utterly. 

“ The suare forbreken is In ai 
And w« iesed ere awal" 

Early Eng. Psalter, Ps. crxilt 7. 

* for-bru i^e, # for-brose, * for-bruao, 

v.t. [Pref. /or- (1), and Eng. bndse (q.v.).J 
To bruise exceedingly. 

“A1 forbrosed bo the bak and syde." 

Chaucer; O. T., 16,092. 


* for-buy', * for-bigge, * for-bugge, v.t, 
[Pref. /or- (1), and Eng. buy (q.v.).] 

1. To buy off. 


“ Ho which ... for no gold may be forbought 
The deth." Oower , i. SIS. 

2, To deliver, to release. 

*• Y the Lord that shal lede yon out andforbigge in 
an onerpitssiug arm."— WycHfe: Exodus vi. 6. 


* for-buy'-er, * for bi er, * for big ger, 

s. [Eng. forbuy; *er.] One who releases or 
redeems ; a redeemer. 

“I wote, he neith, 'that my forbier lyueth.”— Wy- 
cltffe ; Epistle (VreL), p. 68. 

for bye’, * for-by, 4 for-bi, prep. & adv. 
[Dut. voorbij ; Luw Ger. vorbi, vorbli Sw. 
forbi; Dan./or&i.] 

A. As preposition : 

* 1. Through, along. 

“ Alisaunder . . . flyngeth gode Bhowr hem forby." 

Alisaunder, 5,487. 

* 2. Beyond, above. 

“ I helded mi hert to do, forbi all thlnge, thi right- 
wisenesse." E. Eng. Psalter, Ps. cxviii. 112. 

3. Besides, over and above, in addition to. 

* 4. Near to, beside, hard by. 

“ To reat hi in aelfe/or6y a fountain side.'’ 

Spenser ; F. <1-, L vii. 2. 

* 5. According to. 

" Forbi min red quath thu non del. ' 

Genesis <*■ Exodus, a,987. 

* 6. With, by. 

" He tooke her np/orby the lilly hand.” 

Spenser: F. q., V. xL 17 

* B. As adv. : By, past, along. 

“ As oche cam for by ther tlie Juge Btood." 

Chaucer : C. T.. 13,64(1 

* for-oar ve, * for cervo, v.t. [AS. forceor- 
fan.] To cut to pieces. 

“ A . . . forcarf yB cappe of maille." 

Sir Ferumbras, 7SL 

* for cat, * foir chet, s. [Er. fourchette.] 
A rest for a musket. 

“That euerie aoe of thair nychthouris hurgesgis 
he furnist with ane pik, ane halbert or tun handit 
Buorde, or eliB ane muscat with forcat, beadroie, and 
iieidpece ."— A cts Jas. VI., 1598 (cd. 1814), p. 196. 

for^e (J), * for s, s. [Fr. force, from Low Lat. 
fortia = atrength, from Lat. fortis = atrong ; 

O. Sp. forza ; Sp. fuerza ; 1 tal. forza ; Port. 
forga.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Strength, vigour, might, active power. 

“ Withoute whom ai force is febilnc9se.“ 

Lydgate • Minor /’oerns. p. 247. 

2. Violence ; power exerted against the will 
or consent; coercion, 

“ For force or fraud, resistance or escape * 

Scott : The Poacher. 

3. Necessity. [Perforce.] 

“ Then of force must your oblations be." 

Shakesp. ; Lover's Complaint, 223, 

4. The power or energy exerted by a moving 
body : as, the force of the wind or waves. 

5. Virtue ; efficacy. 

“ This flower’s force <n •tirring love." 

Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream , 1L 2. 

6. Full intent ; meaning. 

11 1 understand very clearly the force of the term,"— 
Burke : Sublime <£ Beautiful, pt, iii., § 2. 

7. Validity ; legality. 

“ A testament is of force after men are dead." — 
Hebrews ix. 17. 

8. Moral power or efficacy to convince the 
mind ; persuasive or convincing power. 

“ No deflations, no suppositions of any Beet, are of 
force enough to destroy constant experience.”— Locke. 

* 9. Matter, importance ; ground for care or 
anxiety. 

*' What fort were it though al the town hiheide?" 

Chaucer: Troilut A Cressida, ii. 378. 

10. Power or strength in war ; an arma- 
ment ; troops ; naval or military array, with 
their equipment and appurtenances. (Fre- 
quently in the plural.) 

“ O Thou ! whose captain I account myself. 

Look on my forces with a gracious eye,” 

Shakesp . ; Richard III., v. 8. 

11. A body of men trained for action in any 
way : as, a police force. 

II. Technically : 

1. Law: Unlawful violence dona or offered 
to person or property. 

2. Physics: An influence or exertion which, 
If made to act on a body, has a tendency to 
move it when at rest, or to affect or stop its 
progress if it be already in motion. The 
atrength of man's arms is a force, so is the 
power of a horse or ox to pull a vehicle, or 
turn a wheel, or set in action an agricultural 
machine. Gravity, friction, elasticity of 
eprings or gases, electrical or magnetical at- 
traction or repulsion are forces. 

3. Mental Philos., £c. : [Moral force]. 

IT (1) Accelerated force : 

Physics: The increased force which a body 
exei ta in consequence of the acceleration of 
its motion. 


(2) Active forcr : 

Physics: Force which tend a to move another 
body from a state of rest. 

(3) Animal force : 

Physics : The inuacular strength of man, 
horses, asses, cattle, or other animate viewed 
as a moving power. 

(4) Centrifugal force : [Centrifugal], 

(5) Centripetal force : [Centripetal]. 

(6) Composition of forces : 

Physics ; A force produced hy two other ones 
acting on a body. If they operate in the same 
direction the resultant or the reaulting force 
will be the aum of both. If the two forces 
act in opposite directions and are equal, they 
will make the body remain at rest ; if they be 
unequal, they will move in the direction of 
the greater one, and with a force equivalent 
to their difference. If the linea of direction 
make an angle with each other, the reaultant 
will be a mean force in on intermediate direc- 
tion. If many forces act, the resultant ia the 
line of motion or state of lest produced by 
their conjoint action. [itesoZarion of Forces ; 
Parallelooram.] 

(7) Conservation of force, or of energy, or of 
vis viva : 

Physics: The doctrine or principle that In 
all cases forca is conserved— i.e., kept in 
existence even when it appears to perish. 
Just as a certain definite amount of matter 
exists in the universe, to which man cannot 
add, and from which lie cannot subtract an 
atom, ao a definite amount of force, incapable 
of being increased or diminished, exists like 
the former, in the universe. It can, however, 
be transformed so as to look quite unlike its 
former self ; but in every case the force or 
energy communicated to a body or system of 
bodies is withdrawn from some fund or energy 
previously existing. [Correlation offeree.] 

(8) Correlation of force, energy, or vis viva: 

Physics: The doctrine or principle that the 

different kinds of force in the universe are so 
correlated together that any one can be trans- 
formed into an exactly equivalent amount of 
another. There is equality when one can do 
precisely the same amount of work as any 
other. It has long been known that in a 
machine, the screw' for example, what ia 
gained in power is lost in velocity, and vice 
versd. At first sight motion and heat seem to 
have no relation to each other ; but if a moving 
body be suddenly arrested in its career, as, 
for instance, a bullet by a target, heat will be 
generated, and the same number of units of 
tlie work which the motion was capable of 
effecting can be achieved also by the heat. 
Conversely, a certain amount of heat can pro- 
duce an equivalent one of motion ; thus tha 
working energy communicated to the piston 
of a steam-engine is withdrawn from the heat 
of the steam, and exactly balances the latter. 
Similarly, when the form of a body is changed 
by the action of forces, in the way that a 
spring may be coiled up, the exact amount of 
force requisite to roll it into form will exist 
as potential energy in the spring. 

(9) Effective force : [Vertical]. 

(10) Equilibrium of forces : 

Physics: Tlie action of forces which, balanc 
ing each other, produce an equilibrium 01 
state of balance, or rest in the body or bodies 
on which they operate. 

(11) Impressed force : [Vertical], 

(12) Impulsive force : 

Nat. Phil. : A force which acts on a body 
for an unappreciably short time, as when oua 
body strikes another. It is called also an 
Instantaneous force (q.v). 

(IS) Instantaneous force : [Impulsive force], 

(14) Kinetic force : 

Physics: The actual force excited by a 
moving body as distinguished from the poten- 
tial force which it is capable of creating. 

(15) Measure of force : 

Physics: The measurement of the magnitude 
of a force, which is done by noting the mo- 
mentum which it communicates to a body in 
a unit of time. [UuiZ o//orc«.] 

(16) Mechanical force : 

Physics : Force of a mechanical nature 
acting on material bodies. It may be either 
that of the active force of a body in motion, 
or the tension or resistance opposed by a body 
at rest 
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(17) Molecular forces : 

Nat. Phil. ; Forces which by means of cer- 
tain attractions and repulsions, retain the 
atoms of matter aide by side without their 
touching each other. [Atom ; Molecules.] 

(IS) Moments of force : [Moment.] 

(19) Moral force : 

Mental Phil. : Force operating on the human 
mind as distinguished from Physical force 
(q.v.)i A threat is the exertion of moral 
force, a blow is the application of physical 
force. 

(20) Natural forces: 

Nat. Phil.: The physical agents which act 
upon matter. Specif, gravitation, heat, light, 
magnetism, and electiieity. 

(21) Parallelogram of forces: [Parallelo- 
gram.] 

(22) Physical force : 

Ord. Lang. Physics: The operation of any 
thing physical or mechanical on a material 
body. It is opposed to Moral force (q.v.). 

(23) Polar forces: 

Magnetism , Elect., <Cc. ; Forces acting at the 
two opposite poles of a body. 

(24) Polygon of forces : [Polyoon]. 

(25) Potential force : 

Physics: The whole force which a body in 
motion can exert, as distinguished from the 
kinetic force which it is exerting at the specific 
moment of time. 

(26) Resisting £ retarding forces : 

Physics : Forces which tend to resist or re- 
tard the progress of a tuoviug body. 

(27) Resolution of forces : 

Physics: The resolution or decomposition 
of a force into the forces which by their con- 
joint action produced it. 

(28) Retarding forces : [Residing forces]. 

(29) Triangle of forces : [Trianole], 

(30) Unit of force : 

Physics : The force which, acting on a pound 
of matter, would in one second produca a 
velocity of a foot per second. 

% (1) Of force: Of necessity ; necessarily, 

" We mu9t. of force, dispense with this decree ; 

She must Ue here ol mere necessity." 

Shakesp. : Loves % Labour's Lott, L i. 

*(2) No force: No matter. 

" Ao force, I wote wheder I shalle.” 

Towncley Mysteries, p. 18. 

* (3) To moke force, * To give force: To care, 
to be concerned. 

” Thereof mad tbal no force.” 

Robert de Brunne, p, 201 

(4) To come info force : To be enforced ; to 
be carried out. 

(1) Crabb thus discriminates between force, 
and tnolence : “Both these terms imply an 
exertion of strength ; but the former ’in a 
much less degree than tbe latter. Force is 
ordinarily employed to supply tbe want of a 
proper will, violence is used to counteract an 
opposing will Force is mostly conformable 
to reason and equity ; violence is always re- 
sorted to for the attainment of that which ia 
unattainable by law. In ao extended and 
figurative application to things, these terms 
convey tbo same general idea of exerting 
strength.” (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between force and 
energy, see Eneroy. 

force-piece, s. 

Min. : A piece of timber placed in a level 
abaft to keep the ground open. 

force-pump, s. 

1. Meek. : A pump which delivers the water 
under pressure, so as to qject it forcibly or 
deliver it at an elevation. The term is used 
in contradistinction to a lift-pump, in which 
the water is lifted, and simply runs out of 
the spout. The single-acting force-pump ia 
that in which the lift and delivery are alternate. 
The double-acting is that in which the passages 
are duplicated, so that a lift and delivery are 
obtained by each motion of the plunger ; the 
pump has a distinct water-way both above 
and below the piston, so as both to draw and 
force water at each stroke, and thus cause a 
continuous stream, which is rendered more 
uniform by an air-chamber. 

2. Stcnm-eng. : The boiler-supply pump 
sometimes connected to the piston-rod of tbe 
cylinder of a locomotive. 


t 

force— forcer 


for 5 C (2), s. [Dan. /os; Icel. foss, fora .] A 

waterfall. 

" After tllnuer I went along tbe M llthrope turnpike 
four in hr* to see the fail* or force ol the river Kent."’— 
Gray : Lett, to Dr. Wharton. 

for 9 e (I). * forso, v.t. & t. [Kr. forcer , from 
force = strength *, Sp. forzar ; Port, /orfar; 
It al forzare.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. To compel or const rain by force or supe- 
rior power to do or to forbear from any act 

“I have been forced t*i use the cant words of Whig 
and Tory. Swift : Examiner. 

* 2. To enforce, to urge, to exert. 

" High oil a mounting wave my head 1 bore. 

Forcing my strength, ami gathering to the shore.' 

Dryden : Yiryil ; .EneUl vi. 4t>7, 

3. To drive, impel, push, or press by maiu 
strength. 

" Thou shal t uot destroy the tree* by forcing an axe 
against them.” — Deut. xx. 19. 

4. To drive or drag away by violence or 
might. 

** Forced from home and ail its pleasures, 

Afrlc's coast I left forlorn." 

Cow per : Aegrot Complaint. 

5. To gain or draw by violeuca or power ; to 
extort. (Followed by from.) 

" If they forced from me one kind look or word." 

Dryden. { Johnson. .) 

6. To compel by strength of evidence ; to 
compel morally: as, To force conviction upon 
a person. 

7. To press with force or energy. 

*' Forcing our own opinions upon other*.’'— Clarke : 
Sermonj. vol. I., ser. 48. 

* 8. To storm ; to take or enter by vio- 
lence. 

"Troy walled so high, 

Th’ AtHdes might jxs well h/i' c forced the sky." 

Waller.' Hit Majesty's Repairing of St. Fault, 60. 

9. To ravish ; to violate by force. 

" To do a murderous deed, to roll a man. 

To force a si«oUe*x I train’s ihanlilj." 

Shaketp..- 1 Henry IV., v. 1. 

10. To excogitate or extort, not naturally, 
but by wresting straining, or distorting of 
ideas ; to strain, to distort. 

"Oar general taste In England I* for epigram, t.irns 
of wit, and forced conceits.' — Addison : spectator. 

II. To compel oneaclf to give utterance or 
expansion to ; to assume : as, To force a smile. 
To force a show of interest. 

12. To bring to maturity before the natural 
or ordinary time ; to cause to ripen or pro- 
duce fruit prematurely ; to cause to grow or 
ripen by artificial heat. 

13. To endeavour to produce intellectual 
results at a premature age ; as, To force a 
child's mental faculties. 

* 14. To man ; to garrison ; to strengthen 
or furnish with aoldiera ; to reinforce. 

" Were they not forced with those that shonld be ours, 
We might have met them dareful, beaid to beard.* 
Shaketp. : Macbeth, v. 5. 

* 15. To put in force ; to enact ; to enforce ; 
to roaka binding. 

“ What can the church force more?" 

J. Webster. (Webster.) 

* 16. To care for, to regard, to value. 

" I force not argument a straw." 

Shaketp. : Rape of Lucrece, 1,021. 

* B. Jnfransirir« ; 

1. To lay any stress ; to eara ; to be con- 
cerned ; to hesitate. 

*' Your oath once hroke. you force not to fore wear." 

Shaketp. : Looe's Labour i Lost, v. 2. 

2. To tbink of importance. 

"I force not of such fooleries." — Camden ; Remains ; 
Wise Speeches. 

3. ( Impersonally ) : To be of importance ; to 
signify. 

" It little forceth how long a man Hue, bnt how wel 
and vertuuusly.”— Cdal : Murky. 

4. To use force or violence ; to strive, to 
endeavour. 

"Howbcit in the ende, perceiving those men did 
more fiercely force to gette up the bill."— Aorth : 
Plutarch. 

1 For the difference between to force and to 
strain, see Strain. 

* fo^e (2), v.t. [Fr. farcer = to stuff.] 

1. To stuff. 

"Malice forced with wit." 

Shaketp. ; Troilus & Creuida, v, Lj 

2. To exaggerate. 

" With fables vaiue my historic to fill. 

Forcing my good, excusing of my ill. 

Mirrour for Magistrates, p. 53. 

* force-a-ble, a. [Forcible.] 


for9ed, p«. par. k a. [Force, v.] 

A. As pa. par. : (Sen the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Compelled, constrained. 

2. Strained, affected, unnatural : as, a forced 
style, a. forced metaphor. 

•forj-cd-ly, a dv. [Eng. forced ; -ly.] In a 
forced, stiained, or unnatural manner; con- 
strainedly ; unnaturally. 

* f6r9'-ed-ness, s. [Eng .forced; -ness.] Tha 
quality or atate of being forced, atralned, or 
unnatural. 

"Against the fen cednets and incongruity of thbi 
seuse much might be mid." — Worthington: On the 
Millennium, p. 2. 

4 for^e-ful, a. [Eng. force; -/ui(Z).] 

1. Full of or possesaing force, power, or 
violence ; forcible. 

" Were it by chance, or forceful destiny.” 

Dryden • Pulamon & A rcite. iL 1L 

2. Impelled with force or violence. 

" Against the steed he threw 
Hi* forceful spear." 

Dryden : Virgil ; M-'neid iL 86. 

3. Violent, impetuous. 

"Why, what need we’ 

Commune with you of thtsT but rather follow 

O ux forceful instigation ? " 

Shakes p. : Winter's Tale. IL L. 

* force ful ly, adv. [Eug . forceful; -ly.] In 
a forcible, violent, or impetuous manner; with 
forca or violence. 

* for ce less, o. [Eng. force; -tea.] Having 
little or no force or power ; feeble, weak, im- 
potent. 

44 For fcehlo heart and forceless hand." 

Scott : Rokeby, L 24. 

* for^e-lct, * force-lette, * forse-let, 
* fors let, s. [O. Fr. forcelet, from Low Lat. 
forcelletum.) A little fort or fortress ; a castle. 

" In Egypt there ben bntfewe/orceferresorc&itellea.* 
—MaundeHlle, p. 47. 

♦for^e-ly, adv. [Eng. /orc«; ,ly.] Vehe- 
mently, violently. 

" Quhen thay war waist forccly given to the execu- 
cfon thairof, lithingls come that the Volschts war 
rammand." — Bdlenaene : Litrius, p. 202. 

for'9e-meat, 4 farce-meat, &. [Eng. fores 

(2), v., and meat.] 

Cook. : Meat chopped fine, seasoned, and 
aerved up alone, or used as stuffing. 

* for 9e-ment, * forse-men, s. [Eng. force ; 

-ment.] 

1. The act of forcing or straining. 

" Without rneere for cement of la we."— Fox : Martyrs, 
p. 157. 

2. A fort, a strong place. 

** Forsemens or strength)* of thin hegbe wallea ahul 
togiderr fallen."— IVyc/<jTe. Isaiah xxv. 12. 

forceps, s. [Lat. = pincers, tongs, from 
formus — hot, and capio = to take.] 

1. A tool applied to grasping, and consisting 
of two portions pivoted together, the ends 
forming respectively bandies and jawa. A 
forceps is used by dentists in extracting teeth ; 
by accoucheurs :n steadying the head of tba 
fetus in delivery ; by surgeons for extracting 
anything from a wound, Ac. Forceps, tba 
arms of which are automatically locked when 
closed, are known as Locking-forceps (q.v.). 

"Forceps properly signifies a pair of tongs; hut is 
used for an instrument in chirurgery, to extmet any- 
thing out of wounds, and the like occasions. "—Quinccy. 

2. Zool. : Anything shaped like a pair of 
scissors, as the two projecting movable bodies 
which terminate the abdonen of an Earwig 
(q.v.). 

" It is furnished with a forceps above the mouth.*— 
Goldsmith : The Bee, No. 4. 

for9'-er (I), s. [Eng. forc(e); -er.) 

I, Ord. Lang.: One who or that which 
forces, compels, or constrains. 

** To be the forcer of a herd." 

Chapman: Homer; Hymn to Hermes, pL iiL 

II. Technicdly : 

1. Meek. : A solid piston applied to pumps 
for the purpose of producing a constant flow 
of water, or of raising water to a greater 
height than is possible by the pressure of the 
atmosphere. 

2. Min. : A small pnmp worked by band ; 
used in sinking pits, draining cellars, <tc. 

Tbe usual means for the ascent of water is either by 
suckers or forcers ." — Il’tUniu.* Daedalus, vol. IL, ch.xv. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cuk, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. », ce = e; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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•former (2), * fors-er, s. [0. Fr. /order, 
/orsier ; 1 tal. forzierc, from Low Lat. /orsariws.] 
A chest, a box, a casket. 

“ Of a forcer a fair hok sclie raught" 

William of Palerne, 4.43X 

forpli'-er-ite, s. [Forcker, prob. name, of a 
person ( Weiner Zcitung, July 11, 18G0); -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min. : A variety of opal. (Brit. Mils. Cat.) 

* foreh-ure, s. [O. Fr. forcheure. ; Port, for- 
cadura ; ltal. forcatura.) The fork, or point 
of division of the legs. ( Sir Ferumbras , 549.) 

for9’-i ble, • force-a-ble, a. [Eng. force (l) ; 

•able.) 

1. Having force, power, or might; powerful, 
etrong, forceful. 

“Thera is uo desire more strong and forcible in 
man."- Dp. Bull, vol, li., disc. 5. 

2. Characterized or accompanied by force ; 
violent; impetuous: as, forcible measures. 

3. Dona by forca or violence ; brought about 
by force. 

" Embraces forcible and font" 

Milton : P. L„ IL 793. 

4. Efficacious, of great iufluenca or forca ; 
cogent : as, a forcible argument. 

5. Alaking usa of powerful, vigoroua, effec- 
tive, cogent, or expressive language. 

*’He is at once elegant and sublime, forcible and 
Ornamented." — Louth, voi. ii., lect. 21. 

* 6. Valid, binding, obligatory. 

forolble abduction, s. [Abduction.] 

forcible detainer, s. 

Law: The violent keeping or withholding 
of the houses, landa, &c., of another from him. 

forcible entry, s. 

Law: A violent taking or entering into 
houses or lands. 

IT For the difference batween forcible and 
cogent, see Cogent. 

t forcible-feeble, a. <fc s. [From Feeble, 
a character in Shakespeare’s Henry IV., pt. ii., 
whom Falstaff derisively describes as forcible. ) 

1. As adj. : Seemingly forcibla, vigorous, 
but in reality weak and feeble. 

M Epithet* which nre in the bad taste ofth c forcible- 
feeble school.”— A’ orth British Review. ( Webster . ) 

2. As subst. : One who strives to appear 
forcible or vigorous, but ia in reality weak 
and feehla. 

” Italics, that last resource of the f or ciblcfe tbits.”— 
Disraeli, (ll'e&sferj 

for9’-i-ble-ness, 5 . [Eng. forcible ; -Tiess.) 
The quality or stata of being forcible. 

forcibly, adv. [Eng .forcible); -ly.) 

1. With force or atrengtb ; strongly, power- 
fully ; cogently. 

“Never did any scene, like these * streams of stones,’ 
*0 forcibly convey to my miud the Idea of a convulsion 
of which, in historical records, we might In vain seek 
for any counterpart ''— Dancin : Voyage Round the 
World\ 1870), ch. lx., p. 198. 

2. By forca or violenca. 

" Forcibly drawn from many a close recess.” 

Cowper : Charity, 529. 

fSrg'-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Force ( 1 ), v.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip, adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. Ord. Lang. : Tha act of using forca or 
violence ; force, compulsion. 

“ Such/orcfny» ever end iu hates and mines." 

Beaum. A Flet . : The Pilgrim, 1. L 

2. Hort. : The act or process of causing 
lants, flowers, fruit, &c., to coma to maturity 
efore the natural or ordinary tima hy means 

of artificial heat, 

forcing- engine, s. A Fire-engine (q.v.). 

forcing-bouse, s. 

Hort. : A house iu which plants ara forced ; 
a hothouse. 

forcing-pit, s. 

Hort. : A sunken hot-hed for containing 
fermenting materials to produce bottom -heat 
for forcing plants. 

forcing-pump, «. [Force-pump.] 

* for^-i-pal* a. [Lat forceps (genit. fordpis) ; 
Eng. adj. suff. -rd.) Of the nature of a forceps. 

“ Slechanlcks mnke use hereof in forcipal orgxna."— 
ftwpne.• Garden of Cyrus, ch. il. 


*for 9 '-i-pate, * for9'-i-p5it-ed, for^ip- 
i tate, a. [Lat. forceps (geuit. forcipis) ; 
Kng. sntf. -ate, -fifed.] 

Ord. J/xng., Zool., &c. : Formed likoa forceps, 
to open and inclose ; applied to the corneous 
appendages at the hinder extremity of the 
body of the Forficulidsc, and to the claws of 
lobsters, crabs, See, In botany it is used in 
tlio sama sense. 

“The locust* have antenn*. or long horns before, 
with a long lulcutiun or forclpaied tail behind.”— 
Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. v. ( ch. Hi. 

*for-9i pa tion, s. [Lat. forceps (genit. for- 
dpis); -ation.) Torture by piucliing with 
forceps or pincers. 

" Less torment far than either the wheel or fonipa- 
tlon, yea, than simple burning.”— fiacon : Observations 
on a Libel. 

* for-cl© ave, *for-cleve, v.t. [Pref. for - 
(1), and Eug. cleave (q.v.).] To cleave, to cut 
through. 

” A tweyne l wol forcleve thya bed.' 

Sir Ferumbr&s, 544. 

* for-clem'med, a. [Pref. for- (1), aud Eng. 
clemmed (q.v.).] Starved. 

" A1 schal cxye forclcmmed." 

E. Eng. A, llit. Poems; Patience, 892. 

* for-clmg r , v.t. [A.S. forclingan.) To shrink 

up. 

" Hys Iymes so forclonge to noghte.” Pilate, 216. 

"for-cld^o, v.t. [Foreclose.] 

* for-olo§ -iire, s. [Foreclosure.] 

* for-cold , a. [Pref. for - (1), and Eng. cold.) 
Very or extremely cold. 

" He waa for cold." Seven Sages, 2.622. 

* for-cra§'ed, a. [Pref. for- (I), and Eug. erase.) 
Broken to pieces ; ia ruina. 

** Old werk, forcrased mile.” Seven Sages, 72L 

* for-crook ed, *for-eroked, o. [Pref./or- 
(1), and Eng. crooked. ] Crooked, bent. 

" Myn hond is al forcroked." 

St. Edward Confessor, 440. 

* for-ctit', * for-^utte, * for-kutte, v.t. 
[Pref .for- (1), and Eng. cwf.] To cut through. 

" Right as a a went forkutteth and forheweth 
An arm etuo." Chaucer: C, T., 17,272. 

*for-cuth, a. [A.S.] Very depraved or 
wicked. 

"Nu was sum forcuth kemp* In Arthure’a ferde.” 
Layamon, iii. 123. 

ford, *foord, s. [A.S. ford; cogn. with 

O. Fris. forda ; O. H. Ger. furt ; Dut. voort ; 
Ger. furt , furth.) 

1. A shallow part of a river, where it may ba 
crossed by man or beast on foot, or by wading. 

“The river having In it many shallow foordt."— 
P. Holland: Ammianus Marcellinu*. p. 117. 

2. A stream, a current. 

“ Medusa with Gorgonian terror guards 
The ford " MU ton : P. L., IL, 612. 

ford, v.t. [Ford, s.) 

1. Lit.: To pass or cross over hy wading; 
to wada through, as a shallow rivar. 

” Adam’s shin-bones must have contained a thousand 
fathom, and much more, if he had forded the ocean.”— 
Raleigh: History. 

* 2. Fig. : To wade through. 

“His last aection remains only to be forded,"— 
Howell : Letters, bk. L, let. 39, f 6. 

ford'-a-ble, a. [Eng. ford; -abfe.] That may 
or can be forded, or passed over on foot, as a 
shallow atream. 

" That part of the Connaught shore where the river 
was fordable was defended by works."— Macaulay; 
Hist. Eng., ch. xvli. 

ford -a-ble ness, s. [Eng. fordable ; -7i€ss.] 
Tha quality or state of heing fordable. 

* forde, s. [Ferd, 2.) 

*for-deem f , "for-deme, *for-dcm-en, 

v.t. [A.S. fordeman.) To condemn, to damn. 

“He nulde tha aunfullen fordemcn." 

Old Eng. Uomilict, p, 95. 

*for-del, s. [Dut. voordeel; Sw. Jordel; Dan. 
forded.) An advanbige. [Foredeal,] 

*for-der, v. [Further, v.] 

* for-der, adv. [Further, adv.) 

* for'-der-ance, a. (Furtherance.) 

fbr-do', fore-do’, * for don, *for-donne, 

v.t. [A.S. fordo n : 0. S. fa rdon ; D ut. verdoe n ; 
O. H. Ger. fartuon ; AL H. Ger, vertuon.) 


1. To destroy, to undo, to ruin. 

” J *e no mere, hut that I am fordots." 

Chaucer : C. 7'., 11,864. 

* 2. To put an end to. 

“Abated my bah*z. fordtdden my distress*." 

E. Eng. A lid. Poems; Pearl, 128. 

3, To overcome, to exhaust, to wear out. 

” The heavy plough man snores. 

All with weary task fordone. 

8hakc*p. : Midsummer Eight * Dream, V. 2. 

* for-dread, * for- dred, a. [Pref. /or- (IX 
and Eng. dread , a.] Very frightened. 

" Tho was J osep sore for dred.” 

Oentais & Exodus, 2.19L 

* for-dreneh', * for-droncho, v.t. Ai i . 
[A.S./ordmiccm.] 

A. Trans. : To make drunk, to intoxicate. 

“ The king as he that was for dr encl. " 

Legend ; At. KaBterine, 2,343. 

B. Intrans. : To he drowned. 

“AI Pharaones fonle foixlrencte." St. Juliana, p. «L 

* for drive, * for- dr eve, v.f. [A.fcf. /or- 
dri/an; Dut. verdrijven; Sw . furdrtfva.) 

1. To drive or toss about violently. 

“The flipea that arn on so fordrluen." Bestiary, 527. 

2. To drive out utterly. 

“The deueles out flail he fordrentn." 

Metrical Homilies, p. xih 

* for-driink’-en, ’ for-dronk-en, a. [Pref. 

for- (1), and 'Eng. drunken (q.v.).] Very 
drunken or intoxicated. 

“ The myller that fordrunken was al pale.” 

Chaucer : C. T., 3,122. 

* for-dry', * for-druye, a, (Pref. for- (IX 
and Eng. dry.) Very dry. 

“ Amyddes a tree fordruye, as whit as chalk." 

Chaucer: C. T., 10,723. 

* for-diilled', a, [Dut. verdullt.) Very dull 
or stupid. 

“To teche a rude forduUnl awe." 

Lydgate : Minor Poems, p. 19L 

* for-dwi ne, * for-dwyne, ut. [A.S. for- 

dwinan.) To waste away. 

" Hia hodie gau ol fordwgne." Pilate, 214. 

* for-dyt, v.t. (A.S .fordyttan.) To shut. 

“Anon it was feld Mulfordytte.” 

Bichard Caur de Lion, 4,167. 

fore, prep., adv., s.,&a. [A.S. fore— for, before.) 

* A, As preposition: 

1. Before. (Always preceded hy its object.) 

“He ne tolde nought* his dough ter fore of this reuful 
cas.” Eleven Thousand Virgins, 24. 

2. For, on account of, because of. 

” Is sone, that al.tbe sorwe is /ore." 

Wdliam of Paieme, 2.94L 

B. As adverb : 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. Before, previously. 

“ Et wel louge he tolde u afore hou hit echolde beo.", 
St. Andrew. 37. 

2. In the front part, or that part which 
goes first. 

IL Naut. : In or towards tha parts of a 
ship near the bows. 

C. As subst. : An advantage, a help. 

D. As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. lo the front or in advance ; anterior : as, 
the fore feet of a horse. 

2. Advanced in point of time ; earlier, an- 
terior, prior ; as, the fore part of the year or 
day. 

* 3. Advanced in order or series ; antece- 
dent : as, the fore part of a document. 

II. Naut. : A term expressiva of tha forward 
portion of a vessel, or the appurtenances of 
the said forward portion. It is used in con- 
tradistinction to aft. 

H To the fore : 

1. To the front. 

2. Ready ; at hand. 

" If he has not me totthe fore to prove whet I sold, 
he can do uothiug.”— Lever : The Daltons, ch. xxxv. 

3. Still surviving, alive. 

“That the said Lord John, after the death of his 
said father, being to the fore.”— Act Park (1371), Vindict 
Of Robert III. 

fore-and-aft, a. 

Navt.: A term denoting the whole length 
of a ship, from stem to atera. 

Fore-and-aft sail : 

Naut. : A sail whose middle porti «n is fore- 
and-aft ; one which is attach^! to a spar or 
atay in the midship line of the vessel, and not 
to a yard, which is athwart ship. [Sail.) 


boil, b^; poilt, eat, 90U, chorus, 9hln, bengh ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, eyist. pb = fi 

-elan, -tlan = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -slon = zhuu. -tious, -sioos, -cAous = shus. -ble, -die, «fcc. «= b$l, del. 
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* fore arson, * fore arsoun, * for- 
arsoun, s. The 8addle-bow. 

•' On ya atrde ful the dent, by si tie the / oranoun 

Rir Ferumbras. 3,885. 

fore beam, s. 

Tleuv. : The brea.st-henin of a loom. 

fore boot, s. A boot or box iu the fore- 
part of a carriage. 

fore-cabin, *. A cabin for passengers iu 
the fore-part of a ship, having Inferior accom- 
modation to that of the aft or saloon cabin. 

fore carriage, s. 

Vehicles: The forward part of the running 
gear of a four-wheeled vehicle. Tho fore- 
wheels, axle, and hounds ; with or without 
the pole and the perch. 

* fore-eovert, s. The aama as Fore- 
fence (q.v.). 

fore-edge, s. Tha front edge of a book 
or a folded sheet; in contradistinction to the 
back, which ia folded, and holds the stitching. 

fore end, s. 

1. The frout part. 

11 In th t fore-end of It. which was towards him, grow 
fc small green braucb of palm."— Bacon. 

2. Tha earlier part. 

*' I have lived an honest freedom ; paid 
More pluu* debts to Heaveu, than in oU 
The fore-end of my time." 

Shakesp. : Cymbelme, IU. 3. 

* fore-fence, a. A defence or protection 
in front. 

fore -hammer, s. A sledge-hammer, 
working alternately or in time with tha hand- 
hammer. 

* fore-imagine, v.t. To imagine or con- 
ceive beforehand. 

M Within compass of a /ore-imagined possibility in 
that behalf." — Camden: Remain*. 

fore -palate, s. 

Anat, : The anterior part of tha palate. 

“A larger portion of the tongue's surface being 
brought into contact with the /ore- pal ate” — Re am. eg 
Comp. Oram. Aryan Lang, qf India (1872), voL t, 
eh. iv., p. 326. 

fore-piece, s. 

Sadd. : The flap attached to the fore-part of 
a aide-saddle, to guard the rider’s dress. 

* fore-plan, v.t. To plan or devise be- 
forehand. 

fore-plane, s. 

Carp. & Join. : The first plane used after 
the saw and axe. It is intermediate in length 
and application between a jack-plane and a 
amoe thing- plane. 

fore-plate, s. (Sea the compound) 

Fore-plate bit : 

Metall. : A piece of hard white cast iron let 
Into the front of the puddling-furnace. (Weale.) 

‘•Over the fare-plate bit the puddler works his tools, 
and there is. necessarily, great wear of the iron on 
that part"— Percy. 

* fore-possessed, a. 

1. Held in possession before. 

2. Preoccupied ; prepossessed. 

“To the satisfaction of any rational man. not ex- 
tremely fore-possessed with prejudice."— Sanderson. 

fore -rake, s. 

Shipbuild. : So much of the forward part of 
a vessel as overhangs the keel. 

fore-shot, s. The first portion that comes 
over in distillation of low wines. Itia a milky 
liquid, and abounds in fusel oil. 

fore sight, s. 

1. A sight forward at tha levelling-staflf or 
through the sights of the circuraferautor. 

2. The muzzle-sight of a gun. 

"fore, * vore, s. [A.S. J6r; O. H. Ger. fbra; 
M. H. Ger. vuore.) 

L A way, a road, a journey. 

** Heo nomeu heore uore into thas klnges bure." 

Layamon, it 147. 

2. An example. 

*' In such wise folwe him and his /ore.” 

Chancer: C. T„ 6.689. 

fore-, ‘I >ir-,pref. [Fore, adv.] A prefixrauch 
used in composition, with tha force of priority 
in point of time, order, rank, importance. 
[Fob-, pref. ) 


4 fore ac quaint, v.t. [Prcf. fore-, and Eng. 
aoiiun.nl (q.v.).j To acquaint beforehand ; to 
make acquainted before. 

'* Foreacyuaint thyself with muses, thickets, and 
burrows."— Ward : Vermont, p. 67. 

* fore ad mon ish, v.t. [Prcf. Sort-, and 
Eng. admonish (q.v.).] To admonish or warn 
beforehand. 

4 fore ad- vi§o , v.t. [Prcf. fore-, and Eng. 
advise (q.v.).] To advise beforehand. 

" Thus to have avid, 

As you wer e/orettdvlsed had touched his spirit* 

Shake Ip, ; Coriolanut. 1L 8. 

fore al lege , v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. allege 
(q.v.).J To allege, state, or cite before. 

* fore -ap-point , v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
appoint (q.v.). j To appoint, set, or order be- 
fore hand. 


* fore -bode' - ment, s. [Eng. forebode; 
-v unt.] The act of foreboding, prognoaticat- 
ing, or foreknowing. 

fdreboder, a. [Eng. forebod(e ) ; -«r.] 

1. Olio who forebodes, prognoaticatea, oi 
foretells ; a prognosticator. 

" A crow that had observed the raven’s mauner aud 
wav o( delivering hla predictions, sets up lor a /ore 
boder.” — L' Estrange : Fable*. 

2. Oue who foreknows or is prescient, 
fore bod -ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Forb 

BODE, V.\ 

A. t B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (Set 
the verb). 

C. As subst . ; A prognostication, presclenao. 
or secret aenae of some ill to come. 

”• • • took their seats with reluctance and with 
inauy aad foreboding*.' — Macaulay : Bin. Eng., Al vL 


fore ap point -ment, s. [Pref .fore-, and 

Eng. apjtointment (q.v.).] A previous ap- 
pointment ; preordination. 

fore -arm', V.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. arm, v. 
(q.v.).J To arm or provide for attack or de- 
fence before the time of need. 

" lie forearm* his care 
With rules to push hla fortune or to bear.” 

Ikryden : Virgil ; JSneid vL 1,233. 

fo ro -arm, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. arm, a. 
(q.v.).] 

Anat. : The anterior part of the arm, consist- 
ing of two bones, tha external one called the 
radius, and tha internal one the ulna (q.v.). 

“Tbs bones ol the forearm are also remarkable lor 
their lightness and elasticity ,* and they move freely 
not only on the hurnerus, but on each other ." — Todd 
A Bowman : Phys. Anot., voL i., ch. vL. p. 148. 

fo re-bay, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng, bay (q.v.).] 
llydraul.: A reservoir or conductor between 
a mill-race and a water-wheel. Tha discharg- 
ing-end of a head or mill-race. The term is 
the equivalent of penchute or penstock, but is 
used especially in regard to water-wheels, 
which receive and discharge water at their 
peripheries, such as the under-ahot, over-shot, 
breast, and flutter- wheels. 


forebear^, s. [Forbear, «.] 

* fore -be lief ', s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
belief (q. v.).] Previous belief. 


* fore birth, * for-birth, * for burthe, 

s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. birth (q.v,).] 

1. Priority iu birth ; birthright. 


" Forburthe, he selde, what serueth me?" 

„ „ Cursor Atundi, S.S45. 

2. The first born. 


" Alle the forburthe* shal I alo ' 

Cursor Mundt, 6.091. 


4 fo re-bit, 4 for-bete, s. [Eng. fore, and btf.] 
Bot. : The Devil’s-bit Scabious ( Scabiosa 
succisa). ( Cotgrave .) 


4 fo re-bit -ten, a. [Eng. fore, and bitten.) 
Bitten on the tore part. 


forebitten-more, s. 

Bot. : Scabiosa succisa. [Forebit.] More = 
root, and Forebitten more = bitten-off root. 
( Britten & Holland.) [More, s.] 

•fore bode’, s. [Forebode, v.) A forebod- 
ing, presage, or prognostication. 

“There is upon many forebodes . . . one great late 
tocome upon the Church ol Christ."— Goodwin: 1 Forks. 
vol. it, pt. iv.. p. 72. 


fore-bode’, v.t. & i. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
bode (q.v.).j 

A. Transitive : 

1. To bode beforehand ; to foretell ; to 
prognosticate ; to predict, to portend. (Gener- 
ally said of some ill or calamity.) 

“Though no new ilia can be foreboded then." 

Cowley : Isaiah xxxiv. 

2. To feel a presentiment of ; to foreknow ; 
to be prescient of. 

"This hour we part 1— my heart foreboded this.” 
Byron : Cortair, k 14. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To prognosticate, to foretell or predict, 
generally of ilL 

" With these foreboding words restrains their hate." 

Dry den t Virgil ; .Encid lii. 470. 

2. To be prescient ; to foreknow ; to feel a 
secret sense of something to come, generally 

** For she It was, — ’twas she who wrought 
Meekly \rith foreboding thought." 

Wordsworth : White Doe of Eylstone, c. It. 


fore -bod'-irig-ly. adv. [Eng. Meboding; 
* ly .] In a foreboding manner ; with prognos- 
tications or presages. 


fb're-bod-y, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. body.) 
Naut. : The fore part of a ahip, from the 
mainmast to the stem. 


fo re -bow, s. [Pref. /ore-, and Eng. bow 

(2). s.J 

Saddlery : The pommel or horn of a saddle. 

fore bow- line, $. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 

bowline (q.v.).] 

Naut. : The bowline of the foresail. 

fore- brace, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. brace 
(q.v.).] 

Naut. : A ropa applied to the fore yard-arm 
to shift the position of the sail. 

fo re broad^, 5. pi. [Etym. doubtful] The 
milk which is first drawn from a cow when she 
is milked ; beestings. 

* fore-but'-tock, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
buttock (q. v. ).] The breast. 

" Now her forebuttocks to the navel bare." 

Swift, Pope A A rbuthnot ; MUceU. iv. 222. 

* fo re-buy-er, * fore-by-ar, s. [Pret 

fore-, and Eng. buyer.) A foreatailer, 

fore -by', .prep. A adv. [Forby.] 


fore-cast', * for kast, v.t. & i. [Pret. /oak. 
and Eng. cast, v. (q.v.).J 
A. Transitive: 


* I* Lit. : To cast out or forth. 

•• Ol rnaghe forkatt 1 am in the. 

E. Eng. Psalter. P*. txxI. IL 

II. Figuratively: 

* 1. To scheme, devise, or plan beforehand 

" He shall forecast his devices against the strong- 
holds."— Daniel xL 24. * 


2. To foresee ; to divine ; to presage ; to 
calculate beforebaud. 

_ ” He gives 

The beds the trusted treasure of their seeds, 
Forecasts the future whole." 

Cowpcr: Task, ill 651. 

B. Intrans.: To plan, scheme, or devise 
beforehand. 


** Forecasting tn what place 
(To set upon them, what advantaged best" 

Milton : Samson A gonistes, 254 . 

fo re-cast, s. [Forecast, v .] 

* 1. A contriving, planning, or devising be- 
forehand ; preordination. 

" He makes this difference to arise from the fore- 
cast and predetermination of the gods."— Addison : Or. 
A ncient Medals. 


2. Foresight of consequences, and provision 
against them ; prevision ; the faculty or power 
of ferseeing consequences. 

" Alas 1 that Warwick had uo more /ore cok ; 

But while he thougbt to steal the'single ten. 

The King was slyly fingered from the deck." 

Shakesp . .- a Henry 17, v. L 

* fore-casf-er, s. [Eng. forecast; -er .) Om 
who forecasts, foresees, or makes provision 
beforehand. 


fore-cast -mg, a. & s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng 

casting.) 

A. As adj. : Foreseeing, farsighted. 

" The Ernix-Tor is too wise and forecasting a prinoe, 
either to fall out with Germany or the Pope."— 
Ascham : Letter, in Works (1865), h 279. 

B. via subst. : The act of one who forecasts * 
provision against consequences. 

“The witty In uenclons, /orecasf . . . and other 

laborious affairs of Anselm ef—Bale : English Votaries. 
phiL 


late, Hit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, mar ine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf work, who, son; mute oub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full* try, Syrian, ee, co = e ; ey - a. qn = kw. 
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forecastle (pron. fok'-sel), $. [Pref. fore-, 
and Eng. castle (q.v.).] 

Nautical : 

1. In flush-decks ; a part of the upper deck 
forward of the after fore-shroud. 

2. A short upper deck forward. Formerly 
raised like a castle to command the enemy's 
decks. A top-gallant forecastle. 

3. A forward part of the space below decks 
for the seamen in merchant-ships. 

" The superstitions of the forecattle.”— Macaulay : 
Mitt. Eng , ch. xxv. 

fore castle -deck, $. 

Naut. : [Forecastle (2)]. 

ftire-cat-harp-rngg, s.pl. [Pref. fore-, and 
Eng. catharpings (q.v.).] 

Naut.: [Cathar pinos]. 

* fbre-ghage, s. [Pref. fore -, and Eng. chace 
(q.v.).] A hunt or pursuit. 

*' Not a man sustained 
Theforcchace nor the after-fight." 

Chapman : Hamer ; Iliad xvlL 6S7. 

fore-ghog'-en, * for-chosen, a. [Pref. 
fore-, aud Eng. eftosen.] Chosen beforehand or 
before ; pre-elec ted. 

*‘8che was forchnsen from the begynnynge of the 
world."— Maundcville, p. 132. 

* fore-git' -ed, a. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. cited.] 
Cited or quoted before or above ; already cited. 

"There were many other articles, which I forbear to 
Insert particularly, because they are of less Importance 
than tne forecited." — Clarendon : Religion <t Policy, 
ch, lx. 

foreclose', * for-close, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. 

forclos, pa. par. of forclorre = to shut out : for 
— Lat. foris = out of doors, outside ; clorre = 
Lat. claudo — to shut.] 

A. Transitive : 

* I, Ordinary Language 

1. To shut out or up ; to preclude ; to ex- 
clude ; to block out. 

"The waies heing foreclosed by the enemy.” — Gold- 
inge : Cato r. p. 66. 

2. To bar, to hinder, to stop. 

"Such an impeachment as can for eel otc the hands of 
the Court -"— St ate Trials : Ed. Fitzharris. 

II. Law: To foreclose a mortgager (commonly 
but improperly written mortgage) is to cut him 
off from his equity of redemption of the mort- 
gaged property. 

" On the other hand, the mortgagee may either com- 
pel the sale of the estate, in order to get the whole of 
his money immediately ; or else call upon the mort- 
gager to redeem his estate presently, or, in default 
thereof, to be for ever foredated from redeeming the 
same; that is to lose bis equity of redemption, with- 
out possibility of recall." — Blackttone: Comment., 
bk. ii.. ch 10. 

B. Intransitive : 

Law : To foreclose a mortgager (or mortgage). 

fore-clog -iire, s. [Eng .fordone); -ure.] 
Law: The act or process of foreclosing a 
mortgage, 

" It is accordingly usual to give the mortgagee a 
power of sale, which Indeed ia now, unless expressly 
excluded, incideut to every mortgage, whereby he may 
realize his security much more couvemeutly than by a 
foreclosure."— Blackttone: Comment., bk. ii., cb. 10. 

•fore come', * for-come, v.t. [Pref. fore , 
and Eng. come (q.v,).] To come before, to 
anticipate. 

"Rls up, Laverd. forcome him swa" 

E. Eng. Psalter; Pi xvL 13. 

•fore com er, s. IPr of. fore-, and comer.] 

An ancestor, a forefather. 

"Those men whom our forecomers found on tho 
Atlantic seaboard.'' — Hepworth Dixon : Sew America, 
ch. vi. 

* fore-edn-geive’, V.t. [Pref .fore-, and Eng. 
conceive (q.v.).] To conceive or imagine be- 
forehand. 

* fore-con-clu'de, v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
conclude (q.v.).] To eonclude, settle, or agree 
on previously. 

•‘They held the same con federation foreconcluded by 
Alfred.' — Daniel : Hist. England, p. 12. 

* fore-con-demn' (demn as dem), v.t. 
TPref. fore-, and Eng. condemn (q.v.).] To con- 
demn beforehand. 

“ Porecondcmn his adversary in the title .”— Milton : 
Apology for Smectymnuus, p. 103. 

fore-course, s. [Pref. and Eng. course, 
s.] [Course, B. 7 (2).] 

Naut. : The same as Foresail (q.v.). 


fo re -court, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. court 
(q.v.).J A front court; the court in front of 
a house. 

“ An entry and forecourt or gatehouse n —P. Holland 
Camden, p. 815. 

* fore cov' er, * for-cov cr, v.t. [Pref. 
fore-, and Eng. cover (q.v.).J To cover in 
front ; to cover over. 

" She/orecoiwhie the nakid of the nak.”— Wycliffe: 
Genesis xxvii. 16. 

fore -crag, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. crag (3), 
s. (q.v.). j The anterior part of the throat. 
"They made diligent search about her, and found 
the enemies mark to he in her fore-crag, or fore-part of 
her throate."— Revet from Scotland (1691). 

* fore date', v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. date 
(q.v.).] To antedate; to date before the true 
time. 

fo'rc-day, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. day.] That 
part of the day which elapses from breakfast- 
time till noon. 

" The settin moon shone even in their faces, ami be 
saw them as weel os it had been foreday.' — Brownie 
of Bodtbeck, i. 13. 

* fore-deal , ' fore dele, s. [Fordel.] An 
advantage. 

“At lestwise this foredele I baue.*— L’dal: Apoph. 
qf Erasmus, p. 157. 

fore-deck, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. deck 
(q.v.).] 

Naut. : The fore or front part of the deck 
or of the ship. 

“ I to the/orerfeefc went ; and thence did look 
For rocky Beylin.” 

Chapman : Homer ; Odyucy. 

* fdre-de-cree', v.i. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
decree (q.v.).] To preordain. 

"God hail foredecreed to make itUisowne worke."— 
Daniel : Bid. Eng , p. 162. 

* f ore-deem', 1 fore deme, v.i. & t. [Pref. 
fore-, and Eng. deem (q.v.).] 

A. In traits. : To judge or know beforehand ; 
to anticipate ; to foretell. 

“Which could guess and foredeem of things past, 
present, and to come.'— Geneva Testament 

B. Trans. : To presage, to forebode. 

" It was more standing with humanitee and gentle- 
nesse to hope the heat then to foredeme the worste."— 
Udal : Apoph. of Erasmus, p. 320. 

* fore de-gign (g silent), v.t. [Pref. fore-, 
and Eng. design, v. (q.v.).] To design, plan, 
or devise beforehand. 

” All the steps of the growth and vegetatiou both of 
auimals and plants, have been foreseen and farede- 
tigned by the wise Author oi nature.” — Chcyne. 

* fore de-ter-mine, v.t. [Pref. fore-, and 
Eng. determine (q.v.).] To determine, settle, 
or appoint beforehand. 

* fore dls po sc, v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
dispose (q.v.).] To dispose or settle before- 
hand. 

" King James had by promise foreditposed the place 
on the Bishop of 3Iea,th. — Fuller : Church History. 

* fore do', (1), v.t. [Fordo.] 

* fore do’ (2), v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. do 

(q.v.) ] To do beforehand or previously. 

" To obtain of the Lord forgiveness of onr foredone 
sins ."—Bale : Select U’orfct, p. 67. 

* fore-done , pa. par. Gr a. [Foredo (2), v.] 

* fore-doom', v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
doom , v. (q.v.).] To doom, decree, or appoint 
beforehand ; to predestinate, 

" The pen foredoomed to aid the mental throes 
Of brains that labour, big with verse or prose.” 
Byron.' English Bards A Scotch Reviewers. 

* fo re-doom, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. doom , 
s. (q.v,).] Previous doom or judgment. 

* fo re-door, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. door 
(q.v.) ] The door in the front of a house ; a 
front-door, as opposed to the back-door. 

" Carried through a long entrance to the foredoor 
Richardson : Sir C. Grand ison, 1. 218, 

* fore-el-dcr, s. [Dan. forceldre.] An an- 
cestor ; a forefather. 

fo re-end, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. end.] The 
beginning ; as, the fore-end of harvest. 

fbre-fairn, a. [Forfairn.] 

fo re fa ther, fore-fa dre, * fore fa- 
der, s. '[Pref. fore-, and Eng. father { q.v.); 
Dnt. voorvader; Ger. iwrafer ; I cel. forfadhir.] 
An ancestor ; one who in any degree of as- 


cending genealogy precedes another ; msoally 
spoken of in a remote degree. 

“To cheer the mde forefathers of mankind.* 

Cow/jer ‘ Conversation, 454. 

Crabb thus discriminates between fore- 
father, ancestor, aud progenitor : " Ancestor In 
said of those from whom we are remotely 
descended. Forefathers is a partial and fa- 
miliar term for the preceding branches of any 
family; progenitors is a higher term in the 
same sense, applied to familfes of distillation : 
we speak of the forefathers of a peasant, bill 
the progenitors of a nobleman Forefathers ami 
progenitors, but particularly the latter, is said 
mostly of individuals, and respect the regular 
line of succession in a family ; ancestors is em- 
ployed collectively as well as individually, 
and regards simply the order of succession : 
we may speak of the ancestors of a uation, as 
well as of any particular person.'* (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 

* fore feel', v.t. [Pref. fore-, aud Eng. fed 
(q.v.).] To feel beforehand ; to be prescient 
of ; to feel as if by presentiment. 

'* The great bcik for eels winds 

That both wayB murmur.” 

Clutpman : Horner; Iliad xlv. 13. 

* fore feel -ing, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
feeling (q.v.).] A premonitory feeling ; a feel- 
ing in anticipation. 

fore fend , * for - fend, * for - fend - en. 

* for fend yn, v.t. ii i. [Pref. fore- (1), and 
Eng. fend — defend.] 

A, Transitive: 

1, To forbid. 

" Thi shreude w oordls forfendm that”— Jab XT. 

2. To p vert, to keep off, to ward off, 

" Which peril God forfend 1 ” 

Shakes jj. : 3 Henry VI., H. L 

B. Intrans. : To avert or keep off evil ; to 
forbid. 

" Dead* in hia bed, my lord ; Gloster is dead.” 

“ Marry, OoAfarefend /" 

Shakes}). : 2 Henry VI., ilL 2. 

* fb're-fight (gh silent), v.t. [Pref. fore- —for, 
and Eng. fight.] [For fought.] To take ex- 
ercise so as to weary oneself. 

“All these noble gentlemen may forefight themselves 
In our excellent fields."— Mercur. Calcd, (1661), p. 2L 

* fb re-figh ter (ghn\ lent), * for fight-ere, 

* for-fyght ere, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
fighter (q.v.).] One who fights in front of or 
defends another. 

" He sbal aeude to them a saueour and a forflghtere.” 
— Wycliffe: Isaiah xix 20. 

fo re fin ger, * fore fyng ur, s. [Pref. 
fore-, and Eng. finger (q.v.).] The finger next 
to the thumb ; the first or index finger. 

** Au agate atone 

On the forefinger of an alderman." 

Shake ip. : Romeo A Juliet. L 4. 

* fo re-fit, v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng fit, v. 
(q.v.).] To make fit nr prepare beforehand. 

“Such a* . . . forefit themselves never the more 
carefully.' 1 — Ward : Sermons, p. 64. 

*fbre flow, v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng . jtow 
(q.v.).] To flow before. 

fo re foot, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. foot (q.v.).] 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. Lit. : One of the anterior feet of a quad- 
ruped or multiped. 

"He ran fiercely, aud smote at Ueliodorus with hU 
forefeet.''— 2 Maccabees iii. 25. 

*2. Fig.: The hand. (Said in contempt.) 

"Give rue thy fist, thy forefoot to me give.* 

Shakesp. . Henry r., il. L 

II. Ship-build. : The forward end of a ves- 
sel's keel, on which the stem-post is stepped. 

* fb re form, v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. form 
(q.v.).] To form, plan, or prepare beforehand. 

"No foreformed evasions or contrivance* for escape.” 
—H Brooke: Fool of Quality, i. 176. 

fo re front, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. front 
(q.v.).] The front or foremost part or posi- 
tion : as, of a bnilding, a battle, &c. 

* fo re game, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. game 
(q.v.).] A first game or plan. 

* fore gate (1), foir-gait, s. [Pref .fore-, 
and Eug. gate (q.v.).] The high or open 
street. 

* fb re-gate (2), 5. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. gate 
(q-v*)-] A front gate ; an entrance gate. 


" As on the only key of Heaven '& fore gate.” 

Davies: Muses Tears, 15. 


boll, poiit, jb^rl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, benph; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = f. 

-oian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -§ion - zhun. -tlous, -sious, -cious = shus, -hie, -die, &c. = hel, dpi. 
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fo re-g&hg er, “for-gang cr, s. [Pref. 
/ore, and Mug. ganger (q.v.).J 

* 1. Orel. Lang.: One who goes before or 
precedes another. 

*' Ala antlcrlst lyina and hi* forgangers." - 

Hampolo : Prtcke of Conscience, 4.151. 

2. Naut. : A short rope grafted on to the 
harpoon, to which the rope is bent. 

fbre-gift,s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. gift (q.v.).] 

Law : A premium paid by a lessco when 
taking his lease. 

lore -go (1), * for go, * for-gan, “ for-ga, 
“for-gon, * for -goon, r.t. A i. [A.S. 
j organ ; O. II. Ger. fargangan, J'argdn.} 

A, Transitive: 

1. To part with ; to give up ; to resign ; to 
renounce ; to relinquish voluntarily. 

" Whut has ho left that lie can yet forego t" 

Courier : Charily, 150. 

* 2. To lose. 

"Heo for hunger bud forgone lilr wit and ek bur 
lueiule. " Sir For umbra*. 2,683. 

* 3. To leave, to quit. 

" Ale mun the Ills loud li&fde/orj/an." 

Layamon, If. 605. 

“ B, In tram . : To give up ; to forbear. 

“ He may uot forgoon that he naa Jalons.” 

Chaucer : C. T., 9,959. 

•fore -go (2), “for-gan, v.i. & t . [Pref. 
/ore-, and Eng. <70 (q.v.).] 

A. Intrans. : To gn before ; to go or pass 
by. (Obsolete except in the pa. par. foregone, 
and the pr. par. foregoing.) 

“ This foregoing remark gives the reason why Imita- 
tion pleases. — iJryden : Dufresnoy. 

B. Trans . ; To go before, to precede. 

“ Mil the «ud sothluess sal /organ thi face." 

E. Eng. J ‘taller : Ps. IxxxvllL 15. 

fore-go -er(l),s. [Eng. fonrcgo(\) ; -er.] One who 
foregoes, relinquishes, or renounces anything. 

fore-go er (2), * for-go-er, * for go-ere, 

$. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. goer (q.v. ).] 

1. One who goes before or precedes another ; 
an ancestor. 

" When rather from our nets we them derive 
Thau onr foregoer*." ohaketp. ; AlCs Well, ih 8. 

*2. A royal purveyor. {Wharton.) 

f ore-go -ing, pr. par. or a . [Poreoo ( 2), v.) 

A. As pr. par. ; (See the verb). 

B, As adj. : Going before ; preceding in 
point of time or place. 

M Was man (frail always) made more frail 
Thau iu foregoing ) ears ? " 

Cotoper : Hill of Mortality (1787). 

fore-gone (gone = gan), pa. par. or a. 

[Forrqo ( 2), v .] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B, As adjective: 

1. Gone before ; past : preceding. 

2. Determined or settled before ; predeter- 
mined : as, a foregone conclusion. 

• fore-grand fa ther, s. [Pr ef./orc, and 

Eug. grandfather (q!v.).] Great-grandfather. 

••The pursuer libelled his interest as heir, at least 
apparent heir to his fore- grandfather." —Spotuwodc, 
Suppl., Dec. (1630), p. 179. 

• fore- grand -sire, foir-grand-schir, s. 

[Pref .fore-, and Eug. grands ire.] 

1. An ancestor. 

•• To the forsaids persouea abonenamit, thair fathers, 
guidshirs, gramlshira. futrgrundschirs, or any vthers 
thair predicessors of the father or mother sylde.”— 
Act. Chas. I. (ed. 1814). V. 64. 

2. A predecessor. (Used in a moral sense.) 

** Frere Martine Lauter your foirgrandschir passed 
mair cannelie to vorke, and did deuy that euer S. 
James vrait aue epistle ." — Eicol Bume, F. 62 b, 

fo’re - ground, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
ground (q.v.).] The part of a landscape which 
lies, nr expanse of a picture which seems to 
lie, nearest the eye of the spectator, or iu 
front of the figures ; the front. 

•‘ A foreground, black with stone* and Blags." 

Temtyton : Pal-ace of Art, 81. 

• fore-guess , * for gess, v.t. [Pref. fore-, 
and Eng. guess (q.v.). J To guess beforehand ; 
to conjecture. 

*‘Bi forgetting grate yuele to comynge on it slit"— 
Wycliffe: Wisdom xvi). 10, (Margin.) 

fore-hand, s. & a. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
hand (q.v.).] 

A, As substantive : 

L Lit . : That part of a horse which is before 
the rider. 


* II. Figuratively ; 

1. The chief or best part. 

“The siuew and the forehand of our host." 

Bhaketp. ; Troilus & Crestida, L 3. 

2. Advantage, preference. 

“ Such a wretch 

Hath tbe/oreftand and vantage of a king.” 

Shake*}). : Henry V., lv. L 

* B. As adjective : 

1. Done before the usual or regular time; 
anticipative; done or given in advance. 

** You'll ray she did embrace me oa a huaband. 

And tm extenuate the forehand sin.'* 

Bhakcsp. : Much Ado About Slothing, iv. L 

2. Forward ; first in order. 

H To be to the forehand wV any one .* To get 
the start of auy one. (Applied both to time 
and to any advantage obtained over another. ) 
(Scotch.) 

forehand rents, sp/. A premium given 
by a lessee at the turn* ol taking his lease. It 
is called also a foregift or income, or often 
simply a fine. 

“Entering at Whitsunday, the fi ret year*# reut be- 
come* payable at the first Martlmnaa. only alx montiie 
after. The above mode of payment le termed forereut 
or forelsawErent.”—Agr. Bum. oj ile.rw., p. 141. 


fo're-hand-ed, a. [Eng. forehand ; -«!.] 

1. Early, timely, seasonable ; done or used 
ic good time. 

•' If hy thus doing you have not secured your time 
by an early and forehanded care, yet Ikj sure, by a 
timely dillgeuce, to redeem the time."- Taylor. 

2. Formed in the forehand or foreparts. 

“ He's a substantial true-hred beast, bravely fore- 
handed. "—Dryden : Dufresnoy. 

3. In good or comfortable circumstances ; 
well off. (American.) 


fore head, * fore-hed, “for -heed, 
* fore hede, * for hevede, s. [A.S. for- 
hedfod ; O. Fris. farahaved, forhafd ; M. H. Ger. 
vorhoubet; Dut. voorhoofd; Ger. vorhaupt.] 

I. Lit. : That part of the face which reaches 
from the eyes upwards to the hair ; the brow. 

'•Among the crowd of silent members apiieared the 
majestic forehead and pensive face of Isaac Newton.” 
— Macaulay : Hint. Eng., ch. x. 

“II. Figuratively : 

1. The top. 

“An oak whose roots by noontide dew wore damped. 

And on whose fore head inaccessible 

The raven lodged In safety. “ 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vii. 

2. Impudence, assurance, audacity. 


**My refuter'e forehead la stronger with a weaker 
wit*'— Bp. Mull : Honour of the Married Clergie, bk. i., 

5 5. 


forehead-eloth, s. A band worn by 
ladies to prevent wrinkles. 


“fore head ed, a. TEng. forehead ; -ed.] 
Headstrong, brazen-faced, impudent. 

"The due planting of the same in Ibis foreheaded 
ag Beylin : Hist. Presbyterians, p. 278. 


“for e-head less, a, [Eng . forehead ; -less.] 
Brazen, impudent, bold. 

•‘ What do our audacious and foreheadless swag- 
gerers require T —Ward ; Sermons, pi 12L 


“fore hear', v.i. [Pref. fore-, and Eng, hear 
(q.v.).] To hear or be told beforehand. 


“fore-hend 1 , v.t. [Pref. /ore-, and Eog. hend 
(q.v.).] To seize before ; to overtake. 


* fore-he w' (ew as u), v.t. [Pref. fore-, and 
Eng. hew (q.v.)] To hew or cut in front. 


fo re-hold, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. /ioW(q.v.).] 
Naut. : The front or fore part of the hold of 
a ship. 


“ fore-hold'-mg, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
holding {q.v.).] A prediction ; a superstitious 
prognostication; ominous foreboding. 

" How are superstitious men merged out of their 
wits with the fancy of oraeus, foreholdings, and old 
wives’ tales 1"— U Estrange 


fore hood, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. hood 
(q.v.).] ' 

Ship-build. : One of the most forward of the 
outside and inside planks. 


fore-hook, 8. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. hook 
(q.v-).] * 

Ship-build. : A strengthening piece in the 
stem, binding the bows together; a breast- 
hook. 

fore-horse, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. horse 
(q.v.).] The foremost horse in a team. 

** I shall stay here the forcborte to a smock." 

Shukesp. : Alls Well That Ends Well, 1L t 


for'-elgn (g silent). “ for-aync, “for-eine, 
* for-eyn, * for-eyne, * for-ralne, 

a.&$. [Fr. foroln, from Low LuL f/runeus 
from l^at. foras =. out of doore ; Sp. & Ital. 
foraneo. Tlic g is excrescoufc.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. Of or belonging to another country oi 
nation ; alien ; extraneous. 

"Your *on. that with o fearful »ouI 
Leads cl Ucoutented steps In foreign soil, 

This fair alliance quickly shall csvll home.” 

Shukesp. : /lie hard III., Ir. 41 

2. Strange. 

"Wfarryn tliyng to me mak Uttlnvease, 

Saul oouly JheBU." 

Lydgate: Minor Poems, p. 24k. 

* 3. Counterfeit, dissembled ; uot natural o; 
true. 

"CraSl may she we a foreyn apparence." 

Lydgate : Minor Poems, p. 46. 

4. Of or pertaining to strangers or foreigners. 

" I love the klug. your father, tn youraeli. 
With more than foreign heart. ” 

.Shakes p : Pericles, lv. L 

* 5. Strange, exiled, excluded ; kept at & 

distance. 

** They will not stick to ray yon envied him : 

Kept him a foreign man *UU ; which so gneved him. 
That he ran mad and died.” 

Bhakesp. .• Henry Vi!!., 11 2. 

6. Remote ; alien ; irrelevant ; having no 
connection with. 


*7. 


•• I must dissemble. 

And speak « language foreign to my heart.” 

Addison ; Cato, 1 L 

Out of doors. 


** Into .a chamhre/orene the gadelyng'gan weude.” 
ilobert of Gloucester, u lift 

B. As substantive : 


I. Ordinary Utnguage: 

1. A foreigner ; a stranger. 

,, Tbe/brev»ual!eabonte 

To the kyugfelleon knees, his junere did tbam lout*.^ 
Hobcrt de Brunne, p. * 22 . 

2. A house of office ; a privy. 

TI. Law: A foreigner or alien living In tills 
country is amenable to its laws in the same 
manner as a native*born citizen. 

For the difference between foreign and 
extraneous, aee Extraneous. 

•J Foreign Bill of Exchange : 

Comm. <£ Banking : A bill of exchange draw* 
or payable abroad. 


foreign - attachment, [Attach- 
ment.] 


foreign-built, a. Said of ships built in 
a foreign couotry. Since the Civil War the 
ahipa employed in the United States have been 
largely of English build ; but recently there 
has been a great increase in Americao ship- 
building enterprise, and sbip9 built by the 
Cramps, of Philadelphia, hold the world's 
record for speed. 


foreign-enlistment, s. The act of en- 
listing in the military or naval service of a 
foreign Power. Illegal building or fitting-ont 
of ships for a foreign state during the time of 
war are also prohibited. 

Foreign-office, s. 

Gov. : The department of State through 
which the Executive communicates with 
foreign powers. A Secretary of State is at the 
head. 


foreign-plea, s. 

Law : A plea objecting to a judge on the 
ground that he has not cognizance ol the 
snbject-matter of the suit. 

for'-eign-er (g silent), s. [Eng. foreign ; -er.] 

1. Lit. : A person born in another couotry ; 
a native of a foreign country ; an alien. 

•'Solemnly counselled their Sovereign nut to em- 
ploy foreigners in his magazines."— Macaulay .- Hut. 
Eng ^ ch. xix. 

2. Fig. : A stranger ; anything strange. 

“Joy is such & foreigner. 

So mere a stranger to my thoughts.” 

Denham : Sophy, v 

for'-elgn-ness (g silent), s. [Eng. foreign ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being foreign ; 
strangeness ; irrelevancy ; remoteness. 

“Let not the foreignnets of the subject binder you 
from endeavouring to set me right.’ - — Locke. 

* for'-eign ism (g silent), s. [Eng./om^a; 

-ism.] * 

1. Foreignness. 

2. A foreign idiom or custom. 

* for’-eign-ize ( g ailent), * for-an-ize, v.i. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her* there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot 
or, wore, w$lf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ce, ce = e ; ey = a. qu = Ttw- 


forein— forenight 
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|Eng. foreign; -ize.) To talk or act as a 
foraigne- • to use foreign worda or idioina. 

"Our oountryman, Pits, did foranize with loag 11 t* 
Jpg beyond tbs «**.”— Fuller : IVorthi**, Warwick., 
11. 417. 

« fSr'-Sin* a. & 8. [Foreion. ] 

fore-Judge, v.t. [Pref. /ore-, and Eng. judge 
(q.V.).] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : To Judge or form an opinion 
about beforehand. 

“We shall fcnrtjudg* their cause ."— Stain Trial* : Ed, 
Pitzharris (1M1J. 

2. Law: To expel from a court, or strike off 
the rolls for malpractices or non-appearance, 
as an attorney. 

* fore-judg'-er, s. [Eng. forejudge); -er.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who forejudges or pre- 
judges. 

2. Law: A judgment by which a man is 
deprived or put out of the thing in question ; 
a judgment of expulsioo or banishment. 

* for© - Judgement, 8. [Eng. forejudge); 
-merit.] A judgment or opinion formed before- 
hand. 

" Bnt seldom scene, forejudgment proveth true." 

Spenser : Muiopotmos, 320. 

* fo're-king, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. king 
(q.v.).] A predecessor ou a throne. 

"The fierce forekingt had clenched their pirate hides 
To the bleak church doors.” 

Tennyson : Harold, Iv. 3. 

fore know' (fc silent), v.t . [Pref. /ore-, and 
hkig. know (q.v.).] 

A. Trans. : To know beforehand ; to have a 
prescience of. 

•' Nor hath Jove given ns to foreknow 
When tbs rich years of virtue shall succeed." 

West : Pindar ; Hemean Ode 1 

B. Intrans.: To have prescience or fore- 
knowledge of things ; to be prescient. 

" If I foreknew. 

Foreknowledge had oo Influence on their fault." 

Milton : P. L„ ilL 117. 

•fore -know' -a -l)le (fc silent), a. [Eng. 
foreknow; -able . j Capable of being known 

beforehand ; that may be foreknown. 

"It Is certainly foreknowable what they will do in 
such circumstances .’’— More : Divine Dialogue*. 

fore -know'-er ( k silent), s. [Eng. foreknow ; 
•cr.J One who foreknows or has previous 
knowledge of things. 

“God, tin foreknower ot all things."— Udal : Matt. 
XXV. 


fore-kndw'-Ing (fc silent), pr. par., a., & 8. 
[Foreknow.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : Foreknowledge, prescience. 

" Which neither his foreknowing can prevent.” 
Milton : P. L., xi. 77k 

* f breknow'-mgly (k silent), adv. [Eng. 
foreknowing ; Ay. J With foreknowledge or pre- 
science ; deliberately ; of deliberate purpose. 

“ Who seeingly and foreknowingly loses his life.' — 
Jeremy Taylor. 

f ore-knowl-edge (k silent), s. [Pref. /ore-, 
aod Eng. knowledge (q.v,).] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Prescience ; knowledge of a 
thing before it happens. 

” Of provideace, foreknowledge, will, and fat© ” 

Milton : P L., 11 659. 

2. Theol. : The prescience of God by which 
he is believed to have foreseen from all eternity 
every being who should ever exist, and every 
[incident in the history of each, and all future 
events of whatever kind. 

" Elect according to the foreknowledge of God the 
Father.”— 1 Peter u 2. (Of. also Act® ii. 23.) 

fore known' (Jc ailent), pa. par, or a. [Fore- 

KNOW.] 

for - el, * for-elle, a. [O. Fr. /ore?, fourrel, 
from forre, fourrt = a case, a sheath ; Fr. 
fowrrtau. ] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : A case, a bag, a sack, a purse. 

" Forelle, to kepe yu a boke. Forulus.”— Prompt. 
Pare. 

2. BookA)ind.: A kind of parchment for 
book cove r8. 


■* fox'-el, * for'-ell, v.t. [Forel, s.] To bind, 
to cover. 

“ As It waa new forreVed and fllletted with gold."— 
Puller : Holy State, hk. Iii., c. 24. 


fore -land* a. 

(q.v.).]’ 


[Pref. fore-, and Eng. land 


L Ordinary Jjanguage: 

1. A piece of land extending some distance 
Into the sea ; a promontory ; a headland. 

“ As when a ship, hv nkllful steersman wrought. 

Nigh river's mouth, or foreland, where the wind 
Veers oft. as oft so steers, and shifts her sails." 

Milton. P. 1.. lx. 614. 

2. A house facing the street, as distinguished 
from one in a close or alley. (Scotch.) 

“And alss the actloune aganls Alex. Home to wer. 
rand, kep, & defend to him a foreland of auo tennen- 
meut lhmd ill the said Cauongate."— Act. Audit. A. 
(I486), p 149. 

IL Technically : 

1. Fort. : A space between a fortified wall 
and the moat. 

2. Hydraul. Eng in. : That portion of the 
oaturai shore on the outside of the embank- 
ment which, standing aeveral feet above lo ,w - 
water mark, and having a considerable breadth, 
acts as an advanced guard to the embankment 
to receive the shock of the waves aod deadea 
their force upon the bank. 

* fore -lay', v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. lay 
(q.v.).] To contrive or plan beforehand. 

* fore - lead', * for - lede, v.t. [Pref. /ore-, 
and Eng. lead (q.v.).] To draw out or for- 
ward ; to exalt. 

* fore - lead'- er, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
leader (q.v.).] One who leads or draws others 
forward by ins example. 

“ Thethen sal 1 forlede David horn.” 

E. Eng. Psalter; Pi. cxxxi. 17. 

fo re leg, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. leg (q.v.).] 
One of the front legs of an animal, a chair, &c. 


fo’ro man, s. [Trot, fore-, and Eng. man (q.v. ),J 
The first or chief man of a number of persons 
engaged io the aame business om occupation. 
Specif. : — 

(1) The first or chief man of a Jury, who 
acts aa their speaker. 

" He is a very aenstble man, shoots flyinjr. and ha* 
beea several times foreman of the petty Jury."— 
ton : Spectator, No. 122. 

(2) Aii overseer, superintendent, or lending 
man of a number of hands engaged on works 
of any kiud. 

fo re mast, s. k a. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. maxt 
(q.v.). J 

A- As substantive : 

Naut. : The mast nearest to the bow, in 
vessels carrying more than one mast, except 
in the case of a ketch, whose forward mast ia 
the main, as being the longer of the two, the 
after-mast being the mizzen. The foremast 
carries the foresail aod foretopsail yards. 

* B. vis adj. : Uaed to denote 8 common 
aailor ; one who serves before the mast. 

" The vulgar cournge of a foreman man he still re- 
tained."— Macaulay : Hut. Eng., uh. xiv. 

* fore meant’, a. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
meant. J Meant or iutended before ; premedi- 
tate, deliberate. 

*fore melt', v.t. [Pref .fore-, and Eng. melt 
(q.v.).] To melt beforehand. 

" Poremelting beaotl® aud love's flam© itself a” 

Chapman: Gentleman Vther, It. 

fore-men'-tioned, a. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
mentioned.) Mentioned or spoken of before; 
already cited or mentioned 


* fore-lend', v.t. [Pref. fore-, aud Eng. lend 
(q.v.).] To leod or give beforehand ; to give 
up entirely. 

"As if that ill© to loss® they had forelent . " 

Spenser ; P. Q., IV. UL 6. 


•fore -lie, v.i. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. lie 
(q.v.).] To lie in front. 

“ Knit with a golden hauldricke, fth\chforelay 
Athwart her snowy hrest." 

Spenser: F.Q..TL UL 29. 


* fore -lift', v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. lift 
(q.v.).] To lift up io front, to raise any ante- 
rior part. 

*• So dreadfully he towards him did pass. 
Poreliftmg up aloft his speckled hreast." 

Spenier : P. y., I, xL 13. 


* f ore-lit'-ter, v.i. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
litter (q.v.).] To litter or bring forth prema- 
turely. 

" Ajs forelittering bitches whelp blind puppies.” 
Stanyhurstl Virgil. (Dedic. ) 


fo're-loek, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. lock 
(q.v.).] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The lock of hair which grows 
from the forepart of the head. 

11 Loose fly his forelock and his ample mane." 

Cowper : Charity, 176. 

2. Mach. : A cotter or split-pin in the slot 
of a bolt to prevent retraction ; a lincli-pin ; a 
pin fastening tba cap-square of a gun ; a key. 

«[ To take by the forelock : To seize at the 
earliest opportunity, in allusion to the pro- 
verb, “ Take Time by the forelock, for he is 
bald behind." 

“ The fair uew forms 

That float ahout the threshold of an age . . . 

Are taken by the forelock." 

Tennyson ; The Golden Tear, 19. 


forelock-bolt, s. A bolt retained by a 
key, gib, or cotter passing through a alot of 
the shank. 

\ 

forelock-hook, $. 

Rope-making: A winch or whirl in the 
tackle-block by which a bunch of three yarns 
is twisted into a strand. 


fo’re-lock, v.t. [Forelock, 5.] To secure by 

a forelock, as a bolt. 


" Dacier, in the life of Aurelius, has not taken notlc# 
of the foremendoned figure ou the pillar ."— A dditon : 
On Italy. 

* fore-mind , * fore mynd, v.i. [Pref. fore- 
and Eng. mind (q.v.).] To design, to plan. 

*• Neaver Iforemynded for toe slip in secret by flight.* 
Stany hurst : Virgil ; JSneid iv. ;,54. 

fo re-most, *fore mest, *for-mest, 'for- 
meste, a. &adv. [A double superlative from 
fore(q. v.), the original A.S. superlative being 
forma = first. From this was formed the 
double super, formest, fyrmost, which in its 
turn was corrupted into foremost. ] 

A. As adjective : 

1. First in point of time, place, or order. 

M Tbia/oremoj* mom of all the year." 

Cowper: The .\ightlugale. 

2. First in point of rank, position, or dignity. 

"The foremost man of all the world." 

Shakesp . ; Julius Casar, Iv. 3. 

B. As adv. : In the first place ; first, soon- 
est, earliest. 

"Thou goest foremost." Shake tp. : Coriolanus, L 1. 

* fo re-most-ly, adv. (Eng. foremost; -ly.] 

In the foremost or first place or order ; among 
the foremost. 

* fo re-moth er, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
mother (q. v.). ] A female ancestor. 

* for-en, * fom, * forne, prep. & adv. [A.S. 
foran, form ; O. Sax. fora n; O. H. Ger. forna.] 

A* As prep. : Before. 

" Mac v* godes foren us to gon.” 

Genesis <t Exodus, 8,641. 

B. As adverb : 

1. In front, before. 

“ Vt coai Igerue/om to than eorL* 

Layamon, IL 874. 

2. Before, previously. 

"Thea wer forne the freesVthct folyed all th» ails." 

Gawaine, 3.422. 

fo re-name, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eog. name 
(q.v.).] The name which precedes the sur- 
name or family name. 

"His sotme carrying the same forename."— P. Hol- 
land : Camden, p. 32u. 

fo 're-named, a. [Pref. fore-, and Eog. named . 
Named or mentioned before ; foremeotiooed. 


*fore-loofe, a. [Furlough.] 


" This forervi med maid.” 

Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, UL L 


* fore look', * for-lok, * for-loke, * for- 
luke, s.' [Pref. fore-, aod Eng. look, a. (q.v.).] 
Foresight, providence. 

" Of aucho forloke w»a I." Amadace, xxxiv. 

*f(jre-l 09 k', v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. look 
(q.v.).] *To look forward or beforehand. 

* fore-look'-er, * for-look-ero, a. [Pref. 
fort-, and Eng. looker (q.v.).] One who looks 
after or provides for another. 

“God la the forlookere ot hym that yaldoth grace.” 
— JFycl^T©.- Ecclestasticus lit. a*. 


fore-nenst*, prep. [Pref. /ore-, and Eng. 
(a)ueTwf.J Over against ; opposite. 

* f or e-night (gh silent), s. [Pref. fore-, and 
Eng. night (q.v.).] 

1. The previous night. 

" I th*t hi fortnight was with no weapon nested.* 
Stnnyhurst : Virgil ; Ahtda ii. 758. 

2. The evening, the portion of time that 
elapses between the twilight and going to bed. 

"We koiit una hut It was druukau fowk riding to 
tho frux, i tlio forrnighty"—Ecmaius of SithsdAle Smg, 
i App. p. 298, L96. 


boU, h6^; p6tlt, J6x^l; cat, 90U, ohorus, 9hln, bench; go, &em; thin, this; sin, as; expeet, Xenophon, exist, ph=£ 
-dan, -tlan = sham -tlon, -*lun = ahun ; -jlon, -^lon — zhun. -clous, -tlous, -sious — shfrs, -hlo, -die, Ac. — b$l. dok 
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forenoon— foreseize 


fore noon, s. [Pref. /or/*-, and Eng. noon 
(q.v.).J The cany part of the day from the 
morning to noon or midday. 

"Curio, (it the funeral of lii» father, Imllt a tempo- 
rary theatre, cuiiristing of two pruts turning oil hlugea, 
according to the position of the sun, for the couve- 
nieucy of /orenum's and aftemoou's diversions.’ — 
Arbuthnot ; On Coins. 

*f6re-nd~tigc, a. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
notice (q.v.).J Notice or intimation of aa 
event before it happens ; forewarning. 

"So strange a revolution never ha|>(>ens in poetry, 
hut either heaven or earth give some fu re not ice of It." 
—Rymcr: Tragrdirs. 

* for on’ sal, a. [Eat. forens(is), from forum 
= the market place or place of public meet- 
ing, and Eng. adj. sutf. -a/.] The same as 
Forensic (q.v.). 

for en’ sic, for-en'-sick, a. & s. [Lat. 
Jorens(is), Eng. adj. sufi. -ic.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to courts of 
judicature, or to public discussion or debate ; 
used ia or fit for public debates or legal pro- 
ceedings. 

" Neither l n forensic nor In parliamentary eloquence 
had he any superior. "—Macaulay ; Hut Eng , eh. x»x. 

* B. As subst. : A written argument or 
thesis by a student in some American col- 
leges, maintaining the affirmative or negative 
of a questioo. (ITbrcester.) 

forensic medicine, s. The science of 
medicine in its relation to law ; medical juris- 
prudence. 

for en -sic-al, * for-en se-cal, * for-in- 

see-al, a. [Eng. forensic; -ah] The same 
as Forensic (q.v.). 

** Words used either among the Greeks or Hebrews 
in forinsecal Bences Hammond Worfo. j. 439. 

* for en’-Sive, a. ILat. forens(is), and Eag. 
adj. sutf. -ire.] Forensic, legal. 

" Before I look upon his forentiv « or political trans- 
actions."— Hacket : Life of Williams, i. 97. 

fore-or-dain , v.t. [Pref. fore-, aud Eng. 
ordain (q.v.).] 

1. Script. : To ordain beforehand. Used of 
the designation of Christ to his office *’ before 
the foundation of the world,” though his 
actual manifestation to men was aot to take 
place till the “ last times.” 

*' Who verily was .foreordained before tlie foundation 
of the word, but was manifested in these last times 
for you.''— 1 Peter L 20, 

Cf. also Romans iii. 25 (margia), where the 
meaning is the same. 

2. Theol. (On the Calvinistic view ) ■ The pre- 
destination before the foundatioo of the world 
of some to eteroal life and others to eternal 
death. In the authorised versioo the word 
foreordain does not occur ia this sense, but 
ordain does : “ And as many as were ordained 
to eternal life believed” (Acts xiii. 4$); “ who 
were of old ordained to this condemnation ” 
(Jude 4, 13). [Predestination.] 

■’ By the decree of God for tbe manifestation of bis 
glory, some men and angels are predestinated unto ever- 
pasting life, and others foreordained to everlasting 
death. These angels and men are predestinated and 
foreordained."— Westminster Confession of Faith, ch. 
iii., 5 3, 4. 

* fore-or’-di-nate, v.t. [Pref. fore-, aod Eog. 
ordinate (q v.).j To foreordain. 

fbre-or-di-na -tion, s. [Pref. fore-, a ad 
Eng, ordination (q.v.),] 

'ITieol. : The act of foreordaioing ; the state : 
of being foreordained. The nouu does not 
occur in Scripture : for the seoses in which 
the verb does so, see Foreordain. [Predes- 
tination.] 

ffc're-part,s [Pref. fore-, and Eng. pa rt (q.v.).] 
The first or most advanced part ; the anterior 
part, whether in time, place, or order : as, 
the forepart of the day, the forepart of a 
vessel, & c. 

fore part -iron, s. An edge rubber or 
bnrnisher for Loot aad shoe soles. 

fore-past, fore-passed, a. [Pref .fore-, 

and Eng. past, passed.] Already passed; ante- 
cedent ; previous. 

*’ My forepast proof*, howe’er the matter fall. 

Shall tax my fears of little vanity, 

Having vainly feared too little." 

Shakesp. : All * Well That Ends Well, v S. 

* fore-pay -ment, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
payment fq.v.).] Prepayment. 

"1 bad jCIii of him in fore payment for the first 
edition of Espriclln, or rather in part of for epaument." 

— . Southey : Letters, ii. 9. 


fo ro peak,s. [Prof, fore-, and Eng. peak 
(q.v.).] 

Naut. : The part of a vessel In the angle of 
a bow. 

fore plan', v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. pZau 
(q.v.).J To plan or arrange beforehand ; to 
prearrange. 

" What had been already foreseen and fore/da nn*d 
In her own mind." — MUt Austen. Setae A Sensibility, 
ch. xxxv ill. 

•fore point, * fore poynt, v.i. [Pref. 
fore-, and Eng. point (q.v.) J To presage, to 
forebode, to foreshow, to foreshadow. 

*' As fore-point inn to a storm that wax gathering on 
that coast — Ain iel : Hist. Eng., p. 10. 

•fore prize, v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
prize, v (q.v.).] To prize, value, or rate 
beforehand. 

" God hath fort-prized thin in ol the greatent weight." 
—Hooker: Ecclesiastical Polity, v., $71. 

* fore prom Tsed, a. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
jrromised.) Promised beforehand or previ- 
ously ; already promised . 

• fore quot ed (qu as kw), a. [Pref. fore-, 
and Eng. quoted.) Already quoted or cited ; 
forecited, forementioned. 

fore ran , pref. o/v. [Forerun.] 

for e-rank, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. rank 

(q.v.).] The front or foremoat rank ; flrat 
raak ; the front. 

" Within the forera nk of onr articles,"! 

Shakesp. . Henry 1*., v. 2. 

fore reach’, v.t. [Pref. fore-, aud Eog. reach 
(q.v.).J 

Naut. : To sail faster thao ; to reach be- 
yond ; to gaia upoa. 

•fore read, s. [Foreread, r.J A preface. 
(Rowlands.) 

• fore read’, v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. read 
(q.v.).] To tell beforehand ; to signify by 
tokens. 

"To him forered 

That be in time would Bure prove such an one." 

Spenser : Muiopotmot, 29. 

fore-read mg, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
reading (q.v.).] A previous perusal. 

fore re-git «d, a. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
recited (q.v.).] Previously recited, mentioned, 
or enumerated. 

'* Bid him recount 
The for (recited practices." 

Shakesp. : Henry VIII., L 2. 

fore-re-mem -bered, a, [Pref. fore-, and 
Eng. remembered.) Called to mind previously. 

f ore-rent, s. [Pref. /ore-, and Eog. renti. q. v.).] 
Scots Law: Rent payable by a tenant six 
months after entry, or before he has reaped 
tbe first crop ; rent payable ia advance. 

[ Fo RERAN D- a ENT. ] 

* f or e-r e-port’, v.t. [Pref. fore-, aod Eag. 
report (q.v.).] To declare beforehand. 

'* Forereporting the happlnesse in b ex ven . "—Fuller : 
Holy State, bk- iii., ch. xxiii. 

• fore-re-quest (qu as kw), v.i._ [Pref. 
fore-, aod Eng. request (q.v.).] To ask before- 
ha od. 

" Offa had f or er (quested the granting of these privi- 
leges." — Fuller; Church Hist., If. iii. 38. 

4 fore re-|cm ble, v.t. [Pref. fore-, and 
Eag. resemble (q. v.).] To typify, to prefigure. 

'’ATirLst being as well king as priest was as well fore- 
resembled hy tne kings then as oy the high priest."— 
Hilton . Reason of Church Government, bk. i., ch v. 

* fo re-right (gh sileot), adv. & a. [Pref. 
fore-, and Eng. right (q.v.).] 

A. As adv. : Straight forward, directly for- 
ward. 

"Though he foreright 

Both by their houses and their persons passed." 

Chapman : Homer ; Odyssey viL 

B. As adjective : 

1. Ready; quick; willing; direct. 

’’Their sails spread forth, aud with afireripht gale' 
Massinger : Retiegado, v, 

2. Obstiaate ; headstrong ; abrupt ; foolish. 

fore-rim', v.t . [Pref. fore-, and Eng. run 

(q.v.); cf. Goth, faurrinan ; Ger. vorrennen .] 
1. To come before as a sign or earnest of 
something to follow ; to precede as an omea 
or sign ; to foretoken ; to forebode. 

" These signs forerun the death or fall of kings.” 
Shakesp; Richard II., ii. 4. 


2. To precede ; to anticipate. 

”f heard It to be a maxim at Dublin to follow, if 
not forerun, all that lx or will be practised In Lon- 
don/' — Uraunt : Hills of Mortality. 

foro-run-ner, t. [Pref. fore-, and Eog. 
runner (q.v.). Cf. 1 cel. fyrir-rennari, fbrren- 

1 nari. J 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. One who is sent or comes In advance to 
give notice of the approach of another ; a 
messenger; a harbinger. 

”, There Is a forerunner come fr«u a fifth, the 
|>rhice of Morocco."— Shakesp : Merchant of Venice, 

2. Aoything which precedes another. 

Forerunner of the aim." 

Cowper . Olney Hymns, xxxU. 

* 3. A predecessor, an ancestor. 

"That great forerunner ol thy blood.” 

Shu krsp. ; King John, It *. 

4. A prognostic ; an omen ; a aigo fore- 
shadowing thinga to come. 

” Heaven, hy these mute signs In nature, shewn, 
Forerunners of hi* purpose " 

” Milton ■ P. L., xl. 195. 

IL Naut. : A piece of red buoting on a log- 
line at a certain distance, say twelve or fifteea 
fathoms, from the log-chip ; the fathoms be- 
gin to count at the forerunner, and the uoa- 
counting portioo is called the atrayline. The 
latter ia aa allowance to allow the log to be 
out of tbe ship s dead-water. [Log ] 

Ii Crabb thus discriminates between fore- 
runner, precursor, messenger, and harbinger: 
“ Forerunner and precursor signify literally 
the same thing, namely, one running before ; 
but the forerunner is properly applied only to 
oae who rune before to aoy spot to communi- 
cate intelligence ; and it is figuratively ap- 
plied to things which in their nature, or from, 
a oatural connectioo, precede others ; precur- 
sor is only employed in this figurative sense : 
thus imprudent speculations are said to be 
the forerunners of a man's ruin ; the ferment 
which took place io men 'a minda was the pre- 
cursor of the revolution. Messenger aod har- 
binger are employed for persons : but tb© 
messenger states what has been or is ; tha 
harbinger aoaounces what is to be.” (Crabb : 
Eng . Synon.) 

fo re said (said as sed), a. [Pref. fort-, 
and Eog. sateZ.] Already or previously spoken 
or meotioaed. 

fore-sail, s. [Pref. fore-, aad Eng. sail 
(q.v.)J 

Naut. : The principal sail aet on the fore- 
mast. 

• fore say', v.t. [Pref. fore-, aod Eng. say 
(q.v.).] To decree Leforehand ; to pre-ordain. 

"Let ordinance 
"Come & a the gods for esay it." 

Shakesp. ; Cymbeline, iv. 2. 

fore- 8 ay-er t s. [Eag. faresay ; - er .) A pro- 
phet ; oae who foretells or predicts. 

* fd‘re~sgent, 3 . [Pref. fore-, and Eng. scent 
(q.v.).] A scent or taste beforehand ; aa an- 
ticipation. 

fore-see', v.t. <fc i. [A.S. forcscbn, from fore-, 
and sed 71 = to see ; Dut. vorzien ; Sw. fbrsee ; 
Ger. uorse/ieJi.J 

A. Trans. : To see beforehand ; to have pre- 
science of thiogs aot yet happened ; to fore- 
kaow. 

” Events Improbable and strange as these. 

Which only » parental eye foresees." 

Cowper : Tirocinium, 871. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To have or exercise foresight. 

* 2. To provide for. 

’ ‘ A king against a storm must foresee to a convenient 
stock of treasure. ' — Bacon. 

fore-see'-ing, a. [Pref .fore-, and Eng. seeing.] 
Possessing the quality of foresight ; prescient, 
foresighted. 

fore-seen’, pa. par. or a. [Foresee.] 

). Seea beforehand ; provided for before- 
hand. 

2. Thoroughly understood. (ScoteZi.) 

Foreseen that : Provided that ; oa coaditiou 

that. 

fbre-se'-er, s. [Eng. forese(e); -er.) One 
who foresees or foreknows ; one who has or 
exercises the quality of foresight. 

•fore se ize, v.t. [Pref. for*-, aud Eag. seize 
(q.v.).] To grasp or seize beforehand. 
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•fore-scud', v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eog. send 
(q.v.).l To send be lure hand or in advauce. 

M Claudius foretenda PuliUus Osturlus Scapula pro- 
praetor iuto Britain©."— Daniel: Util. Eng., p. 4. 

• fore-scn'-ten9e, s. [Pref. /ore*, and Eng. 
sentence (q.v.)*.] A ]»*o|ilietic doom or sentence. 

"With prophet mouth gun thus his son’s foresente nee." 

Sylvester: The Arke, p. 699. 

' fore-set', v.t, [Pref. /ore*, and Eog. sd (q.v.).] 

1. To set" 0 rat, to prefer. 

"If l/or»ef the noglit, Jerusalem, til.” 

E. Eng. Psalter . Pt. cxxxvL 6 . 

2. To sot out beforehand. 

“Ill th' heaven's universal alphabet 
All earthly things so surely a xeforcset," 

Bp. Hall : Virgidemtarum, bk- ii., sat. 7. 

•fSre-set-tle, V.t . [Pref. /ore-, and Eng. 
settle (q.v.).] To settle, arrange, or determine 
beforehand. 

fore shitd-ow, v.t . [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
shadow, v. (q v.).] To shadow beforehand; 
to foresignify, to typify, to adumbrate. 

*’ What else is the law hut the gospel foreshadowed t ” 
—Hooker. 

•fore sh&d’ ow, s. [Foreshadow, v.] An 
antetype ; a sign or type of things to come; 
an anticipatory sketch. 

*' It Is only in local glimpses and by significant frag- 
monts . . . that we can hope to impart some outline 
or foreshadow of thl9 doctrine.'' — Carlyle : Sartor 
Resartus, bk. i., ch. viiL 

•fore-shame*, v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
shame (q.v.).] To bring shame or reproach 
upon ; to shame, to disgrace. 

” Oh bill, forr shaming 

Those rich-left heirs, that let their fathers 11© 

Without a monument.” 

Shakcsp. : Cymbcline. lv. 2. 

* fore - sha pe, v.t . [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 

shape (q.v.).J To shape or form beforehand ; 
to prepare, to mould. 

" And w© shall so foreshape the minds of men.” 
Taylor: Edwin the Fair, ill. S. 

•fore-shew' (ew as 6), v.t. [FonsHow.] 

fore-ship, *fore-schyp, a. [Pref. fore-, 
and Eng. shfp; A.S . forscip ; Dut. voorschip.) 
The fore part of a ship ; the forecastle. 

"Th© shipmen would have caat anchors out of th© 
foreship ."—Acts xxvii. 30. 

fo re-shore, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. shore 
(qv.).] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The part of land immediately 
in front of the shore ; the part lying between 
high and low-water marks. 

2. Hydraulic Engineering : 

(1) A bank a little distance from a sea-wall 
to break the force of the surf. [Foreland.) 

(2) The seaward projecting, slightly inclined 
portion of a breakwater. 

fore -short -on (or aa short n), v.t. [Pref. 
fore-, and Eng shorten (q.v.).] 

Persp. : To represent objects on a plane sur- 
face aa they appear to the eye, hy means of 
foreshortening. 

“'Tis & greater mystery In the art 
Of painting, to foreshorten any part 
Thau draw It out.” 

Butler : Miscellaneous Thoughts. 

fore - short' - en-ing (or aa short n), s. 

[Pref. fore-, and Eng. shortening (q,v.).] 

Persp.: The art of representing objects on 
a plane surface as they appear to the eye, de- 
pending upon a correct knowledge of form, 
perspective, and chiaroscuro. It is one of the 
most difficult studies in the art of design, and, 
when executed with skill, constitutes the ex- 
cellence of the master. 

M The greatest parts of the body ought to appear 
foremost : and he forbids th© foreshortenings, because 
they make the parts appear little."— Dryden : Du- 
fresnoy. 

ffore-shoilts, s. pi. [Etym. doubtful.) 

Nant. : The double ropes which fasten the 
mainsail of a ship. ( Palsgrave .) 

fore show', v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. show 
(q.v.).] 

1. To discover a thing before it happens ; to 
predict, to anticipate, to forebode, to prog- 
nosticate. 

** Did h© not desperate impulse feel, 

Headlong to plunge himself below, 

And meet the worst b is fears foreshow 1 ” 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, ii 81. 

2. To represent before it comes r to typify ; 
to foreshadow. 

•fore-show*, 3. [Foreshow, t>.) A sign or 


token given beforehand ; a prognostication ; a 
foreboding. 

fore show*-er, s. [Eng . foreshow ; -er.] One 
who or that which foreshadows, foretells, or 
predicts. 

fo re-shroilds, s. pi. [Pref .fore-, and Eng. 

shrouds (q.v.).] 

Naut. : [Shrouds 

* fo re - side, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. side 
(q.v.).] 

1. The froot side, the front. 

2. A specious outside or show, 

" Now when these counterfeits were thus uncased 
Out of tho for ende of their forgerie." 

Spenser: E. Q.. V. lil. 89. 

fore-sight ( gh sileot), s. [Pref. fore-, and 
Eng. sigkt (q.v.).] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The act or faculty of foreseeing ; pre- 
science ; perspicacity. 

" Let Eve, for 1 have drenched her eyes. 

Here sleep below, while thou to foresight wakeat" 
Milton : P. L., Xl. 868, 

2. A provident care for futurity ; fore- 
thought ; care in guarding against evil 

" Make a random expense without plan or foresight. ” 
—Burke : Letter to a JVoble Lord. 

II. Tech.: [Fore-sight). 

H Crabb thus discriminates between fore- 
sight, forecast, and premeditation : " Foresight , 
from seeing before, denotes the simple act of 
the mind in seeing a thing before it happens : 
forecast , from casting the thoughts onward, 
signifies coming at the knowledge of a thing 
beforehand by means of calculation ; premedi- 
tation , from meditate, signifies obtaining the 
same knowledge by force of meditating or 
reflecting deeply. Foresight is the general 
and indefinite term ; we employ it eitiier on 
ordinary or extraordinary occasions ; forecast 
and premeditation mostly io the latter case : 
all business requires foresight ; state concerns 
require forecast : foresight and forecast respect 
what is to happen ; they are the operations of 
the mind in calculating futurity : pre medita- 
tion respects what is to he said or done : it is 
a preparation of tiie thoughts and designs for 
action ; by foresight and forecast we guard 
against evils and provide for contingencies ; 
by premeditation we guard against errors of 
conduct.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

* fo re -sight -cd (gh silent), a. [Eng. fore- 
sight; -ecZ.) Possessing or acting with fore- 
sight or forethought ; provident, prudent, 
foreseeing. 

* fore -sight -ful (gh silent), a. [Eng. fore- 
sight; - ful(l ).] Full of foresight or fore- 

thought ; prescient, provident. 

*• Give us foresightful minds ; give us minds to obey 

Wbat foresight tells.” Sidney ; Arcadia, hk. ii. 

* f o re-sign ( g silent), s. [Pref. fore-, and Eog. 
sign (q.v?).] Divination. 

*fore-sig , -ni-fy’, v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
signify (q.v.),] To betoken beforehand; to 
foreshow ; to typify ; to adumbrate. 

" Discoveries of Christ already present, whose future 
coming th© Psalms did hut foresignify.” — Hooker: 
Ecclesiastical Polity. 

fo're skin, s. [Pref. fare-, and Eng. skin 
(q.v.).] The skin which covers the glans 
penis ; the prepuce. 

"Thine own hand 

An hundred of the faithless foe shaii alay 
And for a dower their hundred foreskins pay." 

Cowley : Davideis, Lil. 

* fo re-skirt, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. skirt 
(q.v,).] The loose hanging portion of a coat 
in front. 

" Honour's train 
la longer than his foreskirt.” 

Shakesp. : Henry Till., 11. 8, 

* fore slack', v.t. [Pref. fore- — for, and Eng. 
slack (q. v.).] 

1. To loae or neglect through idleness ; to 
omit. 

” It is a great pity that so good an opportunity was 
omitted, and so happy an occasion foretlacked, that 
might have been the eternal good of the land.”— 
Spenser: State of Ireland. 

2. To delay, to hinder, to put off. 

** Through other great adventures betbertoo 
Had it forslackt.” Spenser : F. Q., V. xil. s. 

fore sleeve, fore-sieve, s. [Pref. fore-, 
and Eng. sleeve (q.v.).] That part of a sleeve 
between the wrist ana the elbow. 

"Of a freres frokke 

Were the foresleoes” P. Plmoman, 2,633. 


* fore slip', v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. slip 
(q.v.).] To loae before. 

*’ Amends of the former tlm« for<aJipt."—J\ Holland. 
Pliny, bk. xlx., ch. vi. 

* fore sl o w, * for-slowe, • for sloe, v.t. 
& i. [Pref. fore- = for, and Eng. slow (q.v.).] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To delay ; to hinder ; to impede ; to 
obstruct. 

" His Journeys to foreslow." 

Drayton . Poly-OlbUm, p. 54. 

2. To neglect; to omit. 

" Why she did her wonted course fort! owe.” 

Spenser: F. tf, VII. vt 1«. 

3. To render slow ; to delay. 

" By no ineanen my way I would forslotce." 

Spenser : F. <R, IV. x. 15. 

B. Intrans : To be dilatory or slow ; to 
delay ; to loiter. 

" Foreslow no longer, make we hence amain.** 

Shakesp . ; 8 Henry VI., It a 

* fore-snaf fie, v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eog. 
sKaffte (q.v.).] To restrain by anticipation. 

" Had not 1 foresnajfled rny mynde hy votary© premia© 
N ot toe yoke in wedlock T " 

Stanyhurtt : Virgil ; .Eneid iv. 17. 

* fore-speak' (1), v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
speak (q.v.).] To speak, tell, or declare before- 
hand ; to predict ; to foretell ; to foresay. 

* fore -speak' (2), v.t. [Forsveak.] 

]. To bring bad luck upou by the use of 
evil words ; to damn. 

" She threatens rue wi* mischiefs and fore speaks tuft 
—Scott : Bride of Lammermoor, ch. xxxiv. 

2. To forbid ; to gainsay. 

* fore-speak -er, s. [Eog. forespeak (1); -«r.) 

1. Ord. Lang . : One who speaks on behalf of 
another ; an introducer. 

” Be. as it were, forespeakers for bis entertain- 
ment." — Breton : Grimellot Fortunes, p. 1«). 

2. Scots Law : The foreman of a jury. 

* fore -speak mg, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng, 
speaking (q.v.),] 

1. A prediction ; a prophecy; a prognosti- 
cation. 

" Old Godfrey of Winchester tbinketb no omlnottf 
forespeaking to lie In names."— Camden ; Remains. 

2. A preface. 


‘ fo're-spe^h, * vore-speche, a. [Pref. 

fore-, and Eng. speech (q.v.).] A preface. 

” The vorcspeche of thiae hoc uolyynde.”— AyenbiU, 


* fore-speed', v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eog. 
speed (q.v.).] To surpass in speed ; to outrun. 


* fore-spend', v.t. [Pref. fore - - for, and 
Eng. spend (q.v.). ] To weary out ; to exhaust. 

" After him came spurring bard. 

A gentleman, almost forespent with speed." 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., L 1. 

* fore-spent', a. [Pref. fore-, aud Eng. spent 

(q.V.).] 

1. Bestowed before. 

” Towards himself, bis goodness forespent on us. 

We must extend our notice." 

Shakesp. : Cymbcline, ii. S, 

2. Past, foregone, previous. 

' You shall find his vanities/orespenr 
Were hut the outside of the Roman Brutus." 

Shakesp. : Henry I'., U. i. 

* fore-spok'-en (or as spok n), a. [Pref. 

fore-, and Eng. spoken (q.v.).] Previously 
spoken, uttered or said. 


# fore spur' -rer, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
spurrer (q.v.).] One who rides before ; a 
messenger ; a harbinger. 

" This for espurrer comes before his lord.” 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, U. 9. 

for'-est, s. & a. [O. Fr., from Low Lat. foresta 
= a forest ; forestis — an open space of ground 
over which the right of the chase were re- 
served, from Lat. /oris = out of doors ; FT. 
foret; Itai. forest a ; O. H. Ger. forst.] 

A. As substantive : 


I. Ord. Lang. : An extensive wood, or tract 
of wooded country ; a wild uncultivated tract 
of ground interspersed with wood. 


" Hys forest aud hys wodes, and meat th© ny 
That ys in South Iiamtessyre." 

Robert of Gloucester, p. 875. 

II. Technically : 


1. Botanical Geog. : Ofthe United States, once 
in many parts a continuous wilderness of trees, 
25 per cent, or less of I ho surface is now 
covered with forests. The trees have been in 
great measure destroyed with ruthless heed- 
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lowness, no effort to replace them being made, 
while fires, carelessly stal led, liuve been still 
more destructive than the axe. Vigorous 
oflorts are now being made to inaugurate a 
new state of allairs, associations for forest pre* 
nervation having been formed in many of the 
states, while the government Inw been aroused 
to the necessity of caring for the timber on the 
the public domain. The government still 
owned, few years ago, about hfj.fKKI.UOl) acres of 
forest land, but this is being steadily reduced. 
Many of the states have placed a reward on trees 
planted, the open prairies are gradually becom* 
ing tree-bearing, while in some of the older 
Btates, as in Maine, the destruction of the forests 
has been checked. There is, therefore, a much 
better promise for the future of American 
forestry. 

The British Empire has of wood-land 
340,000,000 acres, an extent unequalled by the 
forests of any other country. England has 
about 2,500,(HX) acres in wood, while Europe 
possesses still a large extent of forest land 
W/i per cent, of Russia being forested. 

2. Meteor. : The clearing of forests In Ame- 
rica, France, <fcc., lias made the climate less 
extreme than formerly— that is, the winters 
have been less cold and the summers less hot. 
Forests do not increase the rainfall, but they 
prevent it from easily running to waste. The 
destruction of the forests in the once fertile 
Palestine, Syria, and Cyprus has made those 
ceun tries comparatively* barren. 

3. Geol. : The influence of forests in the 
economy of nature is conservative. A covering 
of herbage and shrubs tends to protect a loose 
soil from being carried away by rain or evea 
by the ordiaary action of a river, and to pre- 
vent hills of loose sand from being blown 
away by the wind. When trees, in a cold 
climate, on their fall obstruct the drainage of 
a forest, peat is in many cases generated, and 
peat-bogs now mark the site of some old forests. 
Sometimes a depression of the land, a landslip, 
or some otner cause, places a forest under the 
water. It is then said said to be Submerged 
(q.v.). If the waters are those ef the ocean, 
it is said to be Submarine (q.v.). In certain 
cases insects can destroy a forest by killing 
the trees of which it is composed. At certain 
epots a fossil or buried forest exists : thus 
there is one io Southern New Jersey, another 
near New Orleans, and elsew here. 1 n England 
there is one in Norfolk and another iu the 
Portland Purbeck : it is locally called the Dirt- 
bed (q.v.). Fossil forests are occasionally 
foued ia the coal measures. 

* 4. Law: 

(1) A certain territory of woody grounds 
and fruitful pastures, privileged for wild 
beasts, and fowls of forest, chase, and warren, 
to rest aud abide in, in the safe proteetioe of 
the king for bis pleasure. Cowel, writing 
in a.d. 1724, said, “ The properties of a 
forest are these r a forest, as it is strictly 
taken, cannot be in the hands of any but the 
king, who hath power to grant commission to 
a justice in eyre for the forest; the courts ; 
the officers for preserving the vert and veai- 
son, as the justices of the forest, the warden 
or keeper, the verders, the foresters, agistors, 
regarders, bailiffs, and beadles. The chief 
property of a forest is the swainmote, which 
is no less incident to it than the court of pye- 
powder to a fair.” Now, a forest, though 
properly the king’s, can be vested in a subject ; 
and such forest courts as the swainmote are 
obsolete. [Forest-court, Forest-laws.) 

(2) The right or franchise of keeping, for 
the purpose of hunting, all animals pursued 
in field sport in a certain territory or precinct 
of woody ground and pasture. 

B. .4s adj. : Of or pertaining to a forest ; as, 
forest trees ; sylvan, rustic. 

" Like crowd forest trees we stand, 

Aua some are marked to fall " 

Cowper : Bill of Mortality. (1787.) 

Crabb thus discriminates between forest, 
ch ace, and park : “ Forest, chnce, and park are 
all habitations for animals of venery ; but the 
forest is of the first magnitude and importance, 
it being a franchise and the property of the 
king ; the ehace and park may be either 
public or private property. The forest is 
so formed of wood, and covers such an 
extent of ground, that it may be the haunt 
of wild beasts ; of this description are the 
forests in Germany : the chace is an indefinite 
and open space that is allotted expressly for 
the chace of particular animals, such as deer; 
the park is an enclosed space that serves for 


the preservation of domestic sni mala.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 

IT Obvious compounds : forest-bower (Scott), 
forest - care, forest - crowned and forest - walk 
(Thomson), forest-glade, forcst-y>ath, forest-tree 
(Cowper). 

forest bed, Cromer forest-bed, *. 

Geol, : A bed at Cromer, in Norfolk, inter- 
vening between certain glacial strata and the 
subjacent chalk. ( Lyell .) 

* forest-born, a. Born io a forest or 
wild. 

"Till* boy La forest-bom. 

And hath been tuloml In the rudUnenta 
Of desperate atudiee.” 

SUaketp. ; As You Like It, v. 4 . 

forest bug, s. 

Entom. : A name given to more than one 
species of Pentatoma. 

forest court, s. 

Old Law : A court Instituted for the govern- 
ment of the royal forests, and for the punish- 
ment of all injuries done to the royal deer or 
venison, to the vert or greensward, and to 
the covert in which such deer are lodged. 
These are the courts of Attachments, of 
Regard, ef Swainmote, and of Justice-seat. 
(Blackstove : Comment,, bk. Hi., ch. 3.) No 
meeting of any of these courts, except one pro 
forma, has been held since the Revolution of 
1C8S. An effort to revive them io connection 
with the Epping Forest litigation was stopped 
by the Court of Chancery, but the institution 
of verderers waa perpetuateiL [ Forest, H. 4 ; 
Veroerer.J 

forest fly, s. 

Entom. (PL): A popolar name for the insects 
beloaging to the family llippoboscidai (q.v.). 
The name is give a because one species, Hippo - 
bosca equina, parasitic upon the horse, is ex- 
ceedingly abundant iu the New Ferest. 

forest- food, s. Food derived from a 
forest ; subsistence on the branches or woody 
fibres of trees. 

“The forest-food of »uch a epecies—Elephat primi- 
genius— becomes as perennial an thelicheuAthitfloumh 
beneath the winter snows of Lapland.' — Owen: Brit. 
Foss. Rern., 262 . 263 . 

forest- laws, s. pi. 

Law: Laws for the regulation of the English 
forests, instituted under the Conqueror. They 
were so severe that the Swon Chronicle said 
he loved a deer as if he were its father. 
A man killing one might be mutilated and 
put to death. This was abolished by the 
Carta de Foresta (Ferest Charter), granted by 
Henry 111. in a.d. 1224. Gradually the forest 
laws fell nearly into desuetude. Charles 1. 
attempted to revive them, a ad the Forest 
Court of Justice Seat fined certain persons 
heavily for encroachments on the forests cem- 
mitted three or four centuries previously. The 
Long Parliament put ao eud to these extor- 
tions, [Forest-court.] 

forest-marble, s. 

Geol, : A stratum of lower oolitic age. The 
typical rock is generally an argillaceous lime- 
stone abounding in marine fossils. At Brad- 
ford, in England, however, this is replaced 
by a mass of clay. In other places, again, there 
are rippled sandstones. From Bradford in 
Wilts to Tetbury in Gloucestershire there are 
rippled slabs of fissile oolite. The name 
Forest-marble is from Wichwood Forest, in 
Oxfordshire, where the finer kinds of the cal- 
careous rock are quarried for marble. 

forest oak, s. 

Hot. : A commercial name for a species of 
Casuarina, the timber of which is brought 
from Australia. In that country oak is the 
general name for the Casuarina g^nus which 
has no close affinity to the genuine Qnercna 
(q.v.). 

forest-science, s. The same as Forestry. 

(Pen. Cyclo., x. 350.) 

forest sheriff, s. The guardian or keeper 
of a forest ; a verderer. 

" No youthful baroa'a left to groce 
The forest ‘Sher if s louely chase. '* 

Scott: Murmion, iL (In trod.) 

forest-spirits, s.pl. 

Comp. Mythol. : Certain spirits said to haunt 
forests. In the Australian bush, according to 
the belief of the natives, demons whistle io 


the branches, and sneak among the trunks tc 
seize the wayfarer ; the same belief ie fonnd 
in Brazil, among the Karens, the negroes of 
Senegiiinbia, ami the Indians nf North and 
Houtli Anieriea ; and the baleful shapes of 
terror that glide through our own woodlands 
arc familiar still to peasant and poet. All 
these imaginary beings have l*een devised to 
account for the mysterious influences that 
beset the wanderer in the forest. In some 
cases the belief Is that spirits do not roam 
through the forest at large, but inhabit par- 
ticular trees, growing witii their growth and 
losing power with their decay. A similar con- 
ception belonged to the mythology of Greece 
and Rome, and in all cases the spirit inhabit- 
ant was supposed to have supernatural power, 
and sometimes to utter oracles. (Tylor.) [Ser- 
pent-worship, TnEE- worship.) 

* forest, r.f. [Forest, s.) To cover or plant 
with trees ; to convert into a forest. 


[Pref. fore-, and Eng. stag 


* fo re staff; s. 

(q-v.).] 

Optics: An instrument formerly used at sea 
for taking the altitude of heavenly bodies, and 
also knewo as a cross- 
staff. The observer faces 
the object, the position 
being the reverse of that 
assumed in usingtheback- 
atafl fora similar purpose. 

The forestaffhss a straight 
square staff, graduated 
like a line of tangents, and 
four crosses or vanes wh ich 
slide thereon. The first 
and shortest of these vanes 
is called the teo-crosa, and 
belongs to that side of the 
instrument whereon the 
divisions begin at 3* and 
eud at 10\ The next ( 
longer vane, called the 
thirty- cross, belongs to 
the side of the staff gra- 
duated from 10° to 30°. 

The sixty-cross belongs to 
the side graduated from 
20° to 60°. The ninety- 
cross belongs to the side of the etaff graduated 
from 30* to 90°. 



fores,taff. 


* for'-est-age (age ae ig), s. [Eng. forest; 
•age.) 

Old Law : 

1. A duty or tribute payable to the king's 
foresters. 

2. An ancient service paid by foresters to 
the king. 

• for -est-al, a. [Eng. forest ; -al.) Of or 
pertaining'to a forest. 

"An appropriate cincture of forested grandeur."— 
Land, Jan. io, 1883. 

fore-stall , * for-stalle, v.t. & i. [Pref. fart-, 
and Eng. stall (q.v.). A contemporary of 
Spenser’s, who wrote a glossary to the poet’s 
Shepheanls Calender, includes forestall io the 
list of old words, but since then it has com- 
pletely revived. ( Trench .)] 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. To buy up commodities before they 
have been exhibited for sale on stalls or in the 
market. 

** That they forstalle no fyssb by the wey."— English 
Gilds, p. 826. 

* 2. To take possession of before another 
person or thing ; to binder by preoccopatien 
or anticipation . 

** They weened fovrle reproch 

Wm to them doen, their eutraunce to forestafl." 

Spenser: F. <1., 1Lx.1L 

3. To anticipate ; to be beforebaad with. 

" The birds, conceiving* design 
To forestall sweet St Valentine." 

Cowper : Pairing -time Anticipated. 

4. To deprive. 

“ All the better : may 

This night forestall him of the coming day." 

Shakesp . ; CjpnbeUne, iiL & 

* n. Law : 

1. To obstruct or stop up as a road : to in- 
tercept od the road. 

2. To engross or bny np goods before they 
had been exposed in the market, so as to 
obtain the control of the market, and be able 
to sell again at a higher price ; to dissuade or 
hinder persons from bringing goods to market, 
or to try to induce them to raise the price of 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t, 
or, wore, w^lf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, vo, oo = 6 ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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goods already In the market. Forestalling the 
market was an offence at law up to 1844. 

B. Intrans. : To anticipate ; to be or coma 
too aoon or too quick. 

" Perhaps forestalling nlgbt prevented them." 

Milton : Cornu. *, 285. 

fb’re-st&ll, a. [Pref. fore -, and Eng. skill 
q.v.).] A alang term fora man who goes in 
i out as a look-out whan a garotte robbery is 
being committed ; three v/ere generally con- 
cernod In these rnbberies : the back-stall (or 
man who kept watch behiad), the front-stall or 
forestall, and tha “ ugly man," the last being 
the actual perpetrator. 

fbre-Stall'-cr, s. (Eng. forestall ; -er.] One 
who forestalls ; one who anticipates the 
market by buying up goods hefore they are 
exposed for sale, ao as to obtain tbe control 
of the market. 

•’This new sort of engrosser* or forcstaUers, having 
the feeding and supplying this numerous body of 
workmen, set the prico upon the poor landholder/— 
Locke. 

fore stall'-liig, pr . par., a., & s. (Fore- 
stall, r.) 

A. B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. vis substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang . : The act of anticipating, or 
being in advance of others. 

2. Law : The act of buying up goods before 
they are exposed for aale, ao as to obtain com- 
mand of the market. 

fbre-star'-ling, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
starling (q.v.). | 

Naut. : An ice-breaker in advance of the 
starling of a bridgo. 

fore-stay, s. [Pref, fore-, and Eng. stay, a. 
(q.v.).] 

Naut. : A large, strong rope, reaching from 
the foremast head toward the bowsprit end to 
support the mast. 

•fore-stem, * fore -stain, a. [Pref. fore-, 
and Eng. stem (q.v.).] 

1. Tbe prow of a ship. 

2. The forepart of anything. 

for'-est-er, * fors-ter, * fos-ter, s. [Fr. 

forestier , from Low Lat. forestarius, from 
foresta = a wood ; O. II. Ger. forestari, fars - 
tare ; M. H. Ger. vo rstcere.) 

1. One who has charge of a forest or forests ; 
one who bas charge of the growing timber on 
an estate. 

"I am forester of the ©mperourea in' this forest/— 
Qesta Romanorum, p. 206. 

2. One who lives in a forest or wild wooded 
country. 

" Where forester* and shepherds dwell.” 

Wordsworth : Doe of Rylstone, v. 

* 3. A forest- tree. 

"Thu niceneas Is more conspicuous in flowers and 
the herbaceous offspring than iD forester*.”— Evelyn : 

Silva. 

i. A member of the benefit society eo called. 
It has within its pale some hundred thousand 
operatives. (See list of American Societies in 
tha Appendix.] 

• fore-stick, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. stick."] 
The front stick lying on tbe andirons in a 
wood fire. 

• for-est-Ine, a. (Eng. forest; -ine.] Per- 
taining to or living io forests. 

•‘These lemuroida were forest ine and perhaps noc- 
turnal frui treaters." — Grant Allen, in Fortnightly 
Review, Sept., 1882, p. 319. 

for'-est-ry, s. (En g. forest; -ry .] 

], Ord. Lang. : The act, occupation, or art 
of forming aod cultivating forests ; the 
management of growing timber. 

i Numerous forestry associations have re- 
cently been instituted m the United States, 
their purpose being the preservation of our 
foresta. Nearly every nnrioQ in Europo except 
Britain has schools of forestry 

• for'-est-y, a. [Eng. forest ; -y.) Like a 
forest ; covered with forests ; thickly wooded. 

M When the whole country's face was fortify, and we 
Lived loosely in the wilds which now thus peopled 
be." Drayton ; Poly-Olbton, a. 22. 

• fore-swat, a. (Forswat.] 
fdr'-et (t ailent), s. [Fr.] 

Ord. : A gimlet or drill used for boring the 
touch-hole of a gun. 


fore-t&c-klo, s. [Pref. fore -, and Eng. tackle 
(q.v.).] 

Naut . : The tackle on the foremast of a ship. 

* f 6 re-talk ( l ailent), s. [Pref. fore-, and 
Eng. talk (q.v.).] A preface ; an introduction. 

fore taste, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. taste 
(q.v).J A taste or experience of beforehand : 
anticipation of; partial enjoyment in advance ; 
nn antepast. 

"It la the foretaste of hesven. and the earnest of 

eternity."— Sou th. 

fore-tas te, v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. taste 
(q-v.).] 

1. To taste before another. 

" Foretasted fruit. 

Profaned first hy the serpent," 

Milton : P. L., lx. 029. 

2. To have a previous enjoyment or taste 
of ; to have an antepast of ; to anticipate. 

fore-tasU-cr, s. [Eng. foretast{e) ; -er.) One 
who tastes beforehand ; one who has a fore- 
taste or previous enjoyment of. 

* fore-taught (gh silent), a. [Pref. fore-, and 
Eng. taught (q.v,).] Taught or instructed be- 
forehand. 

" The sacred things and holy heart es foret aught.' 

Spenser : F. ft., I. viL 18 . 

fo re-tauld, a. [Fortold.] 

4 fore tea9h', v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. teach 
(q.v.)] To teach or iuatruct beforehand. 

* fo re-team, s. [Pref. fore-, and Lat. temo = 
a beam, a pole.] A front pole or shaft. 

*’ Their chariot© in their foret earns hroke." 

Chapman: Homer; Iliad xvi. 362. 

fore-tell', v.t. & i. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. tell 
(q.v.).] 

A. Transitive: 

4 1. To tell beforehand. 

*’ These ... as I foretold you, were all eplrtts.” 

Khakesp. : Tempest, lv. L 

2. To predict ; to prophesy ; to declare or 
tell an event before it happens. 

3. To foretoken ; to foreshow ; to foreshadow. 

“ What art thou, whose heavy looks foretell 
Some dreadful story hanging on thy tongue ? " 

Shaketp. : 3 Henry VI., iL 1. 

B. Intrans. : To prophesy ; to utter a pro- 
phecy or prediction. 

" One greater, of whose day bo shall foretell / 

Milton : P. L., xli. 242. 

H Crabb thus discriminates between to fore- 
tell, to predict, to prophesy, and to prognosti- 
cate : “ Foretell is the most general in its sense, 
and familiar in its application ; we may foretell 
common events, although we cannot predict 
or prophesy anything important: to foretell is 
an ordinary gift ; oue foretells by a simple cal- 
culation or guess : to predict and to prophesy 
are extraordinary gifts ; one predicts by a 
supernatural power real or supposed ; one 
prophesies by means of inspiration. Prediction 
as a noun is employed for both the verbs fore- 
tell and predict ; it is therefore a term of less 
value than prophesy. We speak of a predic- 
tion being verified, and a prophecy fulfilled. 
To prognosticate is an act of the understand- 
ing ; it is guided by outward symptoms as a 
rule ; it is only stimulated and not guided by 
outward objects : a physician prognosticates 
the crisis of a disorder by the symptoms dis- 
coverable in the patient," ( Crabb : Eng. 
Synon.) 

f ore-tell'-er, s. (Eng. foretell ; -er.] One 
who or that which foretells ; a predicter ; a 
proguosticat.r. 

" Others axo proposed, not that the foretold events 
should be known; hut that the accomplishment that 
expounds them may evince, that the foreteller of 
them was able to see theta/— --Coyle .- On Colours. 

* fore-think', v.t. & i, [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
think (q.v.).] 

A. Transitive: 

1, To anticipate in the mind ; to anticipate ; 
to prognosticate. 

** The soul of every man 
Prophetically do ts forethink thy fall." 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry IK, 11L 2. 

2. To contrive, plan, or design beforehand, 

** Blessed be that Ood which hath given you ao heart 
to forethink this, and a will to honour him with his 
own.'— Bishop Hall. 

B„ Intrans. : To think, design, or plan 
beforehand ; to exercise forethought. 

“Thou wl se, forethinking, weighing politician.” 
{Johnson.) 


•fore-thought (ought as at), o. [Pref 

fore-, and Eng. thought (q.v.).] Thought of of 
contrived beforehand ; prepense. 

“ Alter not the doom ferret bought by heaven.” 

Hhakesp. : King John , 11L L 

fo re -thought (ought as at), *. [Pref. fare-, 
and Eng. thought, s. (q. v.).J 

1. Prescience ; anticipation ; premeditation. 

•' Whether it be by epltefnlncu of forethought, or by 
tbe folly of oversight or evil counsel."— E Etlrang* 

2. Provident care or thought ; foresight. 

"From a people so fed diligence and forethought 
wore not to bo expected.”— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
cb. vL 

t forethought felony, *. 

Law: Murder. {Wharton.) 

% As other felonies than murder can b© 
planned deliberately, tbe term ia not suffi- 
ciently distinctive. 

* forc-thought-ful (ought as at), a. [Eng. 
forethought; -ful(l).] Full of forethought, 
foresight, or prescience. 

* fore-threat' -en, v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
threaten (q.v.).] * To threaten beforehand. 

•’It being fore threatened, and advertisement being 
fortunately lighted mx-in." — Howell: Dodona's Grove, 
p. 44. 

* forc-tok'-en (or as tok'n), v.t. [Pref. fore-, 
and Eng. token, v. (q.v.).] To betoken before- 
hand ; to foreshow, to prognosticate, to fore- 
bode. 

**If aught Trere foretokened thereby ."—P. Holland: 
A mmianus Marcelhnus, p. 225. 

* fore-token (or as tok'n), s. [Pref. fore-, 
and Eng. token, s. (q.v.).] A sign, an omen, 
a prognostic, a foreboding. 

" A foretoken of bringing iu of foreign powers, which 
indeed happened. “ — Camden: Remain*. 

fore-told, pa. par. or a. [Foretell.] 

fd re-tooth, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eog. tooth 
(q.v.).] One of the teeth in the antenor part 
of the month ; an incisor. 

" The foreteeth ahonld be formed broad, and with a 
thin sharp edge like chizzles. "—Ray : On the Creation. 

fo re-top, * fore toppe, * for- top, * for- 
toppe, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. top (q.v.).] 

4 1. Ordinaiy Language : 

1. That part of a woman's head-dress that i& 
forward ; the top of a periwig. 

2. The forehead. 

•’His £tvx and his for etoppe was filterede togedcre/ 
Morte Arthur e. 1,078. 

3. An erect tuft of hair on the head ; tbe 
hair on the forepart of the head. 

II Naut. : The platform at the head of the 
foremast. 

foretop gallant-mast, «. [SeeFoRz- 

TOP-MAST.] 

foretop man, s. 

Naut. : A man stationed in the foretop in 
readiness to set or take in tbe smaller sails, 
and to keep the upper rigging in order. 

foret op -mast, s. 

Naut. : The mast erected at the head of tbe 
foremast, and surmounted iu its turn hy the 
foretop-gallaut mast. 

for-ev -er, adv. (Eng. for, aDd ever .] In per- 
petuity ; to the end of time ; uaceasingly, 
eternally. 

4 fore-vouched’, a. [Pref. fore-, and Eog. 
vouched .] Vouched, declared, or affirmed 

before. {Shakesp, : Lear, i. 1.) 

4 f o re-wag-es, 4 foir-wag-eis, s. (Pref. 

fore-, and Eng. wages.) Wages given before 
the performance of any work or service. 

•* The eaidie coilyearis, coilberaria. and aaltarfs, to 
be estemit, as theiffis. and punischit in thair bodyes— 
viz., samony of tbamo as sail ressave foirwageis and 
feis " (fees)/ — Act* Jas VI. 1606 (ed. 1814}, p. 287. 

fo re wale, s. [Pref. fore-, and (?) Eng. wait 
(q.v.).] 

Sadd. : The smaller roll of a borse-collar, 

4 fo re wall, * fore-wal, 4 for-wal* *. 

[A.S. forweall.} An outer wall or barrier. 

•’ The sauyour schal be aet ther ynne. the wal and 
Uitforewal. — Wyclijfc: Isaiah xxvl 1. {Purvey.) 

•fore ward (1), 4 for-ward, *for-warde, 

s. [A.S.* forweard.] An agreement, a com- 
pact, a treaty. 

*• Mi forwarde with the I festen on this wyse.” 

E. Eng. Allit. Poems; Cleanness, 8*7. 


boll, hoj^; pbolt, Jbfrl; eat, 9 ell, chorus, 9 hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this, sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = £ 
-4&an, -tlan = shon. -tlon, -slon = shun ; tlon, sion — zhun. tlous, -cions, >sions — shus, -bla, -die, «tc. = b^l, d^L, 
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•fore- ward (2), s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
ward (q. v.).J 'I'he front guard, the van, the 
front. 

"They that marched in tbo foreword were all mighty 
iwu."-l Maccabees ix. 11 . 

* fore-wardes, adv. [A.S. form card.] For- 
ward, alter ; of time or place. 

"Fro thl# forewardc* neve re eiltred suche filthe in 
that 1 'lftce,’ — Maundcptllc, p. 61. 

fore warn', v.t. & i. [Prcf. /ore-, and Eng. 
warn (q.v.).] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To warn or admonish beforehand. 

" I will forewarn you whom you shall fear."— Luke 
xil. 5. 

2. To caution beforehand. 

" Fhtehus bad forewarned him of Binging wars." — 
Dryden: \irgiL {Dedic.) 

3. To inform or give notice to beforehand. 

** We were forewarned of your coming." 

Shttkesp. : 3 ltenry 17., iv. 7. 

* B. Inlrans . : To give warning or notice 
beforehand. 

"In their room, a* they forewarn. 
Wolves shall succeed for teachers." 

Milton : P. £.. xlL 607. 

* fore-was te, v.f. [Forwaste.] 

* fore wear' -y, v.t. [Forweahy.] 

* fore-weep , v.t. (Pref. /ore-, and Eng. weep.) 
To weep be! ore. 

"The sky In sullen dropsjof min 
Forewept the morn." 

Churchill: The Duellist, L 155. 

*fore-wend', v.t. [Pref ./ore-, and Eng. wend 
(q.v.).] To go before. 

*' And now they have to heaven forewent." 

Spenser : Shepheards Calender; July. 

* fore-went', pret. of v. [Foreoo.] 

•fore-wete, v.t. [A.S. formeitan.] To know, 
determine, or settle beforehand. 

* fore-wet-er, * for wit cr, $. [Eng. for- 
wet(e); -er.] [ For ew iter.] 

■ forc-wet-ing, s. [Pref. /ore-, and Eng. 
weting (q.v.).J Foreknowledge, prescience. 

"Whether that Goddes worthy foreweting 

Streiueth me uedeley for to don a thing." 

Chaucer: C. T., 15,240. 

fo're-wiad (1), &. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 

wind, s. (q.v.).J A wind which blows a vessel 
along in her course. 

*' Long sailed I on smooth seas, hy fomcinds borne." 

Sandyt: Job, p. 25. 

fore-wind (2). $. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
wind, v. (q.v.).J 

Agric . ; One of the leaders of a gang of 
reapers. 

* fo're-wl^e, * for-wise, a. [A.S. forewis.) 
Foreseeing ; having foresight or foreknowledge. 

' In fele things forwise, and a fer caster." 

Destruction qf Troy, 3,949. 

* fore-wish', v.t. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. wish 
(q.v.).] To wish for or desire beforehand. 

"The wiser sort ceased not to do what in them lay, 
to procure that the good common \y forewished might 
in time come to etfect." — Knolles : Historic qf the 
Turkes. 

* fo re - wit, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. wit 
(q.v.).] 

1. Foreknowledge, foresight, prudence. 

" Let thy forewil guide thy thought."— Southwell. 

2. One who sets himself up as a leader in 
matters of taste or literature. 

* f b re-wit-en, for-wit-en, v.t. [A.S. 

foreivitan.] To know beforehand ; to have 
prescience or foreknowledge of. 

fb're-wit-er, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. wit ; 
-er.] One who knows before; one who has 
prescience. 

" God by holder and forewiter of alle thinges." 

Chaucer: Duct ht us, p. 178 , 

* fore-with’-ercd, a. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
withered (q.v.).] Withered away. 

** Her body small, foreudthered and foresjient." 

Sackville : Induction, st. xiL 

fore -worn -an, s. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
v'otnan (q.v.).J A woman who acts as chief 
or superintendent of other women, as in a 
shop or a department. 

fo re word§, s. pi. [Pref. fore-, and Eng. 
words.] A preface, an introduction. 

* fore worn', a. [Forworn.] 


fo re yard, «. 

Naul. : The lower yard on the foremast of a 
square-rigged vessel. 

for falrn , «. [Forfare.] Distressed ; worn 
out. 

" Fenwick, ttdr for fair n." Hums : Ordination. 

* for fait, * for' fault, v.f. To subject to 
forfeiture ; to attaint ; to outlaw. 

"Sir Will bun Crichton wai also/«r/uuffed for diver mj 
causes. "— Iloli ashed. 

* for fang', s. [A.S.] (Fano, v.] 

Old Law : 

1. The taking of provisions from any person 
in fairs and markets before the royal purveyors 
were served with necessaries for the sovereign. 

2. The seizing or rescuing of stolen or strayed 
cattle from the liamls of a thief, or from those 
having illegal possession of them. 

3. The reward paid for the rescue or recovery 
of stolen or atrayed cattle. 

* for fare, for far en, v.£. & t. [A.S. for- 
faran; O. Fris. forfara = to perish, to die; 

O. H. Ger. farfaran ; Icel. fyrirfara = to kill.] 

A. Jntrans. : To perish ; to become ex- 
hausted or worn out. 

“No lete noht that wrecche uolk/or/urcrj at mid 
hungre." Layamon, lb 568. 

B. Trans . : To destroy ; to kill. 

" Folk that were fayn to forfare that best* 

It illiam of Paleme, 2,762. 

* for-faught ( gh silent or guttural), * for- 
faghte, a. [Pref. for-, and Eng. faught 
(q.v.).] Worn out with fighting. 

" Sir Bevye was bo wery for. faghte.” 

MS. Cantab. Ft 1L 38. fa 106. 

* for -fault, v.L [Forfalt.] 

* for' fault ure, s. [Fr. forfaiture ] For- 
feiture, attainder. 

* for fear', * for-fero, v.t. [Pref. for-, and 
Eng. fear, v. (q.v.). ; M. H. Ger. verveeren; 
But. vervaren.] To terrify greatly. 

" He Bperd his yate, and ill he ran 

Forfered of that wode man.* 

Vwatne ± Gawaine, 1,677. 

for'-feit, * for fait, * for fete, H for fett, 
* for-fette, v.i. & t. [Forfeit, s. Fr . for- 
faire = to transgress ; Low Lat. foris facio = 
to trespass : foris = abroad, and facio — to do.] 

* A. Intransitive. 

1. To do wrong or amiss ; to be guilty of a 
crime or fault. 

11 Sen he h && forfeit ng.-uis onre lawe." 

Tovnieley Mysteries, p. 189. 

2. To fail to observe an obligation or duty. 

M 1 will have the heart of him if be forfeit 

hhakesp. : Merchant qf Venice, lii. 1* 

B. Transitive: 

1. To lose all right or claim to anything by 
any fault, crime, omission, or neglect ; to be- 
come liable to be deprived of. 

" The former class considered him as having forfeited 
bis crown ; the latter as having resigned it. — Macau- 
lay : Hist. Eng., ch. x. 

* 2. To subject to forfeiture or loss of pro- 
perty, &e. 

" We mcne b eforfetede, and flemyde forever." 

Morte Arthure, 1,155. 

* 3. To give up ; to abandon. 

M Undone and forfeited to cares.” 

Shakcsp. : AIT 1 Well That Ends Well, iL 3. 

for'-feit, * for fet, * for-fete, s. [Fr. for- 
fait — a crime punishable by tine, a fine, from 
Low Lat. forisfactum , nent. sing. pa. par. of 
forisfacio = to trespass ; O. ltal. forfalto.] 

* 1. A misdeed ; a crime ; a transgression. 

" He echalle fynde no forfete amouge us."— Maundc- 
v HU, p. 294. 

2. The act or state of losing or being de- 
prived of something through any fault, crime, 
omission, or neglect ; forfeiture ; loss ; de- 
privation. 

"And he. that throws not up his can for Joy. 

Shall for the fault make forfeit of his head." 

Shakcsp. : 3 Henry 17., iL L 

3. That which is forfeited or lost ; the loss 
or penalty incurred through any fault, crime, 
omission, or neglect ; a penalty ; a fine. 

" Let the forfeit he nominated for an equal pound of 

your flesh. ’ Shakes p. : Merchant qf Venice, i. 3. 

* 4. One whose life is forfeited ; one ob- 
noxious to capital punishment. 

“ Your brother is a forfeit of the law." 

Shakcsp. : Measure for Measure, IS. 2. 

5. (PL): A game in which for every breach 
of the rules the players have to deposit some 


little article as forfeit, to be redeemed by 
some sportive fine or penalty. 

"Walking out, drinking tea, country dances, and 
forfeits shortened the reel (of the d»y.“— Goldsmith: 
Vicar qf Wakefield, ch. ii. 

* for -felt, pa. par. ora. [Forfeit, p.] 

1. Forfeited ; lost nr alienated through some 
fault, crime, omission, or neglect. 

"All the souls that axe. were forfeit once. * 

Shakcsp.: Measure f/r Measure, iL 1. 

2. Subject, due, liable. 

" Forfeit to a confined doom." 

Shakesp. : Sonnet 107. 

* for'-feit a ble, O. [Eng. forfeit ; - abh .] 
That may or can be forfeited ; liable or sub- 
ject to forfeiture. 

" So a guardianship in aoccage. a man may rcnonnci 
it as well as he may executorship ; they are neither of 
them forfeitable.”— State Trials: The King i the City 
of London (1682J. 

for feit er, ” for fet owre, s. [Eng. for- 
feit; -er.] One who incurs any penalty by 
failing in his obligations. 

" Forfeit ers you cast in prison." 

Shakesp. : Cymbeline, ill. 1 

* for' - felt - ment, 6. [Eng. forfeit ; -rtunt \ 
Penalty. 

" In forfeitment 

Bear paper faggota o'er the ltavement," 

Halt : Satires, IL L 17. 

for' - feit - iire, * for fet ure, s. [O. Fr. 

forfaiture, forfeture ; Fr. forfaiture, from Low 
Lat. forisfnclura ; O. I tab forfattura. ] 

1. The act of forfeiting or losing something 
through any fault, crime, omission or neglect. 

Vnder payne of forfeiture of the naide goods." — 
Hackluyt : Voyages, L 1*3. 

2. A failure in any obligation. 

" Twos due on forfeiture."— Shakesp. : Timon. ii. 1 

3. That which is forfeited ; a penalty, fine, 
mulct or amercement. 

** Old Michael now 
Was summoned to discharge the forfeiture 

Wordsworth : Michael. 

For the difference between forfeiture and 
fine, see Fine. 

* for-fend', v.t. & i. [Forefend.] 

* for-fere, v.t. [Forfear.] 

for'-fex, s. [Lat.] A pair of scissors. 

M The peer now spreads the glittering forfex wide 

T enclose the lock." 

Pope : Rape of the Lock, iii. 147. 

for-fic'-u la, s. [Lat., = a pair of small 
shears or scissors.] 

Eh tom. : The typical genus of the family 
Forficuhdae (q.v.). [Earwig.] 

for f i~cu‘ II <lae, s. pb [Lat. forficul(a)((\.v.\ 
A fem. pi. adj. sutf. - uke .] 

Entom. : A family of insects, the only known 
one belonging to the order Euplexoptera, or 
Dermaptera (q.v ). [Earwjo.] 

* for-flght' (gh silent), v.t . [Pref. for-, and 
Eng .fight, v. (q.v.).] To exhaust or fatigue 
with fighting. 

He was so forf ought en." Joseph of Arimathea, 579. 

* for-flit, * for-flytte, v.t. [Sw. forjlytta; 
Dan . forfiytte.] To drive away; to cause to 
flit or remove. 

" Alas, for wantynge of wytte. 

As a foie y a.mforjlytte. Amadas, 88 <X 

* for-fought* for-fought -en (fought aa 
fat), a. [Pref. for-, and Mid. Eng. foughten, 
pa. par. of fight.] Fatigued, wearied, ex- 
hausted, worn out. 

" Haud a yokin’ at the pleugh. 

And thong h for foughten sair eue- Th." 

Hums : Guidwlfe qf Wauchope-house. 

* for-fret', * for-frete, * for-fret-en, v.t. 
[Pref. for-, and Eng. fret (q.v.).] To wear out 
or away ; to consume utterly. 

" Covertise crepeth among the leves 
And forf reteth neigh the fruyt." 

P. Plowman, 10,850. 

* for- fright' (gh silent), v.t. [Pref. for-, and 
Eng. fright, v. (q.v.).] To frighten or terrify 
exceedingly. 

•• This forf righted folc flgeren stock* 

Genesis A Exodus, 3,519. 

* for-gab', 1 for-gabbe, v.t. [Pref. for-, 
and Eng. gab (q.v.).] To mock. 

11 Who to forgabbeth a frere yfounden nt the atuea." 

P. Plowman's Crede, 1,257. 

* for-gald-ed, a. [Eng. for; -galled; -«dL] 
Greatly galled. 

•' The griefe of his forgalded sides." 

Gascoigne: Comp, of Philomcna, p, 117. 
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for g&th'-er, fore-gftth -cr, * for-g£d- 

cr, v.t. & t. [Perf. for-, aad Eng. gather (q.v.).] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To hold close intercourse ; to he friendly 
or intimate. 

‘'Instead of foregathering with an old friend.’’— H. 
Kingsley : Ruvenshoe, ch. vli. 

2. To fall in with. 

" I downa forgather wi‘ tliae things twice In the 
four-and- twenty hour *.’’ — Scott .* Rob Roy, ch. xvilL 

3. To be united in marriage. 

" Fouk By had beat begin with dealing fair, 

Altho’ they aud fargadcr ne'er aae hair.” 

Ros* .* Uelenorc, p. 105. 

B. Trans. : To be friendly or intimate with. 
"The only one I ever did foregather." — ftcado : 

Cloister & Reart ft. ch. liv. 

fbr-gave, pret. of v. [Forgive.] 

* for-g&V‘-el, s. [Pref. /or-, aud Eng. gavel ; 
Low Lat. forgabulnm.) 

Law : A quitrent ; a small reserved rent in 
money. (IFAarfon.) 

for ge, s. [Fr. forge, from Lat. fabrica ~ a 
workshop, from falter = a workman ; Sp. & 
Fort, for] a.) 

I. Literally : 

1. A building in which blacksmith’s forges 
or furnaces are arranged. When on a large 
acale, furnaces, cranes, and steam hammers 
are accessary adjuncts ; a smithy. 

2. A blacksmith’s open fire, where iron is 
heated by the aid of a blast. 

" In other port stood one, who at the forge 
Labouring, two massy clods of iron and hrass 
Had melted."’ Milton : P. L., xi. 565. 

3. A place where iron is puddled and 
abiogled. 

4. A field-forge in military service. A travel- 
ling forge which accompanies a field battery. 

* 5. The act of forging or working iron or 
•teel ; the manufacture of metallic bodies. 

"In the greater bodies the forge was easy, the matter 
being ductile and sequacious." — Bacon. (Johnson.) 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Any place where anything is made or 
manufactured ; a workshop. 

*’ Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought,” 

Longfellow: Village Blacksmith. 

* 2. Workmanship. 

"An horse of brasse the! lette do forge 
Of suche entaile, and of suche a forge." 

Gower, 1. 78. 

forge-man, s. A skilled coachsmith, who 
has a hammerman under him. 

forge-rolls, s. pi. 

Iron-working : The name given to the train 
of rolls by which the slab or bloom is con- 
verted into puddled bars. They consist of 
two psirs, the roughing down rolls and the 
finishing rolls. 

fijrge (1), v.i. & t. [Etym. douhtful ; by some 
taken to be a special use of forge (2), by others 
as a corruption of force, v. (q.v.).] 

A. Intrans. : To work or make way slowly 
and with difficulty ; to move laboriously ; with 
an adverb or preposition, as on, pasf, over, &c. 

B. Trans. : To force or drive forward ; as. 
To forge a ship over a shoal. 

% To forge ahead : 

Nautical : 

1. To draw ahead ; to move or pass alowly 
In front of sooie other vessel. 

”A good start was effected, and Kate soon forged 
ahead and fully maintained and lucreaaed her lead."— 
Daily Telegraph, August 28, 1882. 

2. To shoot ahead, as io coming to anchor 
after the aails are furled. 

*J To forge over : 

Naut. : (See extract). 

’’ To forge over is to fore© a ship violently over a 
shoal by the effort of a great quantity of aail."— 
Falconer : Marine Diet, 

forge (2), 4 forg yn, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. forgier, 
forger , from Lat. Jabrico ; Sp. & Port, for jar.) 
A. Transitive: 

I. Ordi nary Lttngua ge : 

1. Literally: 

(1) To form or beat into shape, as a metal 
by heating and hammeriag. 

*' An hors* of brasse thei lette do forge.’ Gower, i. 78. 

(2) To make or construct of any material. 

Through the craft© of Arte inage 
Of wexe he forged an yinage." tfotwr, vi, 


2. Figuratively: 

* (1) To make by any means ; to create. 

*' Who forgide thedowmb© aud the deef 7 Wycliffe • 

Exodus iv. 11. 

(2) To frame, to invent, to originate. 

” And he that forged, and he that threw the dart, 
Had each a brother's interest in ills heart.” 

Cowper Hope, 678. 

(3) To make falsely, to fabricate, to counter- 
feit, to coin. 

” The paltry story is untrue. 

And forged to cheat such gulls as you." 

Butler : Hudibrus, pt» il., c. ilL 
II. Law: To counterfeit, alter, or make in 
the likeness of something else with intent to 
defraud ; to form or make wrongfully to re- 
semble or in imitation of something else : as, 
To forge a will, to forge a bill of exchange. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To fbrm by forging. 

" Other to grave, or peiute, ox forge or bet©." 

Chaucer; C. T., 11,951. 

2. To commit forgery ; to make or utter any- 
thing counterfeit. 

’’Think not, although ill writing 1 preferred 
The manner of thy vile outrageous crimes, 

That therefore 1 have forged. 

Shakesp . ; l Henry VI., ill. 1. 

* for'ge-a-ble, a. [Fr.] That may or can be 
formed tiy forging. 

"Lechis bihoteu that that i© of lechis, forgers heten 
forgeable thingea.'*— Wycliffe : Pref. Epistle, p, 67. 

forged, pa. par. or a. [Forge, v.] 

* forg ed ly, odv. [Eng. forged ; -ly.) By 
way of forgery ; falsely, untruly. 

” Her adversaries might write many things forgedly 
and la leely."— Camden ; Elisabeth (an. 1685). 

forg'-er, * forg ere, s. [O. Fr. forgiere, 
forgenr .] 

1. One who makes, forms, or fabricates 
things ; a creator. 

'* God that is forgers of alle thingea"— Wycliffe 
Eeclct. xi. 5, 

2. Specifically, one who forges, falsifies, or 
counterfeits anything fraudulently; oae who 
commits forgery. 

’• A class of printers who worked steadily at their 
calling with precaution* resembling those employed 
by comers and forgers."— Macaulay: Bist. Eng., ch. xvL 

for g' -er-y , * forg-er-ye, s. [Eng. forge ; -ry . ) 

1. Ordinary language: 

* 1. Literally : 

(1) The act of forging or forming by heating 
and hammering. 

*' Useless the forgery 

Of brazen shield.” Milton : Samson Agonistes, 131. 

(2) That which is forged ; smith’s work. 

2. Figuratively: 

*(1) Inventing, devising, planning. 

” In forgery of shapes and tricks," 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, iv. 7, 

(2) The art of forging, counterfeiting, or 
fabricating ; fabrication. 

" That forgery of drift implements has been prac- 
tised latterly is indisputable.”— Wilson : Prehistoric 
Man, i. 29. 

(3) That which is forged, counterfeited, or 
fabricated ; a false or fraudulent imitation. 

" The writings going under the name of Aristobulus 
were a forgery oi the second century'."— Waterland 
IPorto, viiL 6. 

* (4) Deception. 

" What t has your king married the lady Orsy f 
And uow, to sooth y uur forgery and his. 

Sends me a paper to persuade me patience." 

Shakesp. : 3 Henry VI., HL 8. 

II. Law : (See extract). 

” Forgery, or the crimen falsi, is an offence which 
was puuislied by the civil law with deportation or 
banishment, and sometimes with death. It may with 
ii 3 be defined at common law to be, ‘the fraudulent 
making or alteration of a writing to the prejudice of 
another man’s right;’ for which the offender may 
suffer imprisonment, and formerly might have been 
set in the pillary. Blackstone : Comment., bk. iv„ 
ch. IT. 

for get , * for get en, for gete, 4 for- 
get-yn, * fer-yete, for-gite, v.t. & i. 
[A.S. forgitan ; Dut rergeten ; Dan . forg kite ; 
Sw. forglita ; Ger. vergessen ; O. H. Ger. far- 
gezan.) 

A- Transitive : 

1. To lose the memory or remembrance of; 
to let pass from the memory; to cease to have 
in remembrance. 

“Forget not thy friend in thy mind, aud be not un- 
mindful of him in thy riches.”— Ecclus. xxxvii. 8. 

2. To neglect ; to pay no attention to. 

" Can a woman forget her sucking child 7 Yea, they 
may forget; yet will 1 not for get thee T "—Isaiah xlix. 6. 


3. To unlearn; to lose the power or faculty of 
doing anything. 

" We meet like men that had forgot to speak." 

Shake rp. ; 2 Henry IV., v. 2. 

B. Intrans. : To lose memory or remem- 
brance ; to cease to remember. 

"The best sometimes forget." Shakesp. : Othello, IL 8, 

If To forget oneself: To lose one's self-com- 
mand, so as to lie guilty of aomc unbecoming 
or unworthy act ; to commit oneself. 

" Thou dost forget thyself." 

Shakesp. : King John, IlL 1. 

forget-me-not, s. 

Lot. : Myosotis jxilustris, the Creeping- water 
Scorpion -grass, a boraginaceous plant about a 
foot high. The flowers are bright blue, with 
a yellow eye ami a email white ray at the base 
of each segment. It is found abundantly io 
ditches and the sidea of rivers, flowering from 
June to August. 

” I move the sweet forget-me-not 
That grows for happy lovers." 

Tennyson ‘ The Brook. 

If The name is also applied to Myosotis 
arvensis, Veronica Chauurdrys, a ad Jjuga 
Choma'pitys. ( Britten & Holland.) 

* for- get-el, 4 for-yet el, * for-yct-ylle, 

o. IA.S. forgitol.] Forgetlul. 

” Foryetel, slow and wery 8<>ne 
Of every thing whiche is to done.” Gower, ili. 98. 


* for-get-el-ness, 4 for get el nes, 4 for- 

yet-el-nesse,s. [A.S. Jorgitolnes.] Forget- 
fulness. 

” To forget el nesse given be mi right hand." 

E. Eng. Psalter ; Pt. cxxxvi 5. 


* for-get-el ship, • for get 11 schlp, s. 

[Eng. forgetil ; -ship ] Forgetfulness. 

" For a forgetiUchip Richard and he both© les." 

Robert de Brunne, p. 17S. 

forget ful, a. [Eng. forget ; -ful(l).j 

1. Easily losing the memory or remem- 
brance of things ; liable to forget. 

"Bear with me, good boy, I am much forgetful. 9 

Shakesp. : Julius Ccesar, iv. 8. 

2. Inattentive, negligent ; neglectful ; care- 
less, heedless. 

" Be not forgetful to entertain strangers."— Beb. rill. 2. 

* 3. Rash, inconsiderate. 


" That raah humour, which my mother gave me. 
Makes me forgetful." 

Shakesp. : Julius Ccesar, iv. 8. 


4 4. Causing forgetfuloess or oblivion ; ob- 


livious. 


” If the sleepy drench 
Of that forgetful lake ben uni o not still.' 

Milton ; P. L, ii 74- 


for-get'-ful ly, adv. [Eog. forgetful; -ly.) 
In a forgetful iaanaer. 

"Silently, thankfully, and forgetfully to accept the 
oppression,’— South ; Sermons, voL viii., ser. 14. 


for get'-ful-ness, s. [Eng. forgetful; -ness.) 

1. The quality of being forgetful, or of easily 
losing the memory. 

" The only pang my bosom dare not brave 
Must be to find forgetfulness in thine." 

Byron . Corsair, L 

2. The state of having lost memory or re- 
membrance of things ; oblivion. 

" Not in entire forgetful neu, 

Aud not in utter nakedueas.' 

Wordsworth: intimations of Immortality. 

*3. The state of being forgotten ; oblivion. 

" Blind for get fa l n ess and dark oblivion ” 

Shakesp. : Richard III., ilL 7. 

4. Neglect ; negligence or inattention to 
duty. 

"The church of England is grievously charged with 
forgetfulness at her duty .*’— Hooker Eccles. Polity. 

^f Crabb thus discriminates between forget- 
fulness and oblivion: “ Forgetfulness charac- 
terizes the person or that which is personal ; 
oblivion the state of the thing : the former 
refers to him who forgets; the latter to that 
which is forgotten. We blame s persoo for his 
forgetfulness ; but we sometimes bury thing? 
in oblivion ." (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 


forg'-et-ive, a. [Eng. forge, t- connect., and 
Eng. suflT. -ii*. ] Capable of formiug or pro- 
ducing ; inventive. 

» Quick, forgetive, full of nimble, fiery, aud delect- 
able shapes."— Shakesp. : 2 Henry 1 1'., iv. 8. 

4 for-get -ta-ble, a. [Eng. forget; -able.) 
That may be forgotten ; liable to be forgotteo. 

” Hysterical wind, forgettable by all creatures.”— 
Carlyle : Letters of Cromwell, iiL 115. 

for'-gette, S. [Fr. fourgette.) 

Glove-making: The piece put hetweeo the 
fingers of a glove, and to which the froot and 
back parts of the fingers are sewed. 
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for- get'- -ter, *. [Eng . forget ; -*r.] 

1. One who forgets. 

" A utrnngi iforQrtter of heraclf " 

lieaum. A Met. : The Captain. lv. a 

2. A heedless, carelesa, or neglectful person. 

for get'-ting, * for yet yng, * for yct- 
yngc, pr. par., a., ks. [Forget.] 

A.i B, As pr. par. tf jiartU'ip. adj . : (See 
the verb). 

C. As snbst. : The act of losing the memory 
or remembrance of a thing ; forgetfulness. 

**l fun nut willing tu discover the forgettlnpt of 
revrrnul men."— Milton : Doctrine of Divorce, bk. ii.. 
cb. xxii. 

•for got' ting Ijf, adv. [Eng. forgetting; -ly.] 
In a forgetful manner; forgetfully; through 
forgetfulness. 

** I fear I have, forgeitln>dy. tnuiagreMed 
Against the digit its of tho Court. ” 

lien J umon ; The Fox, iv. fl. 

for-glc , t }.L [ Foro l VB. ] 

* for-glfte, s. [Foitoivs.] Forgiveness. 

forg-ing; pr. par., & s. [Forge, ».] 

A. & B. As pr. /Kir. £ jmrtirip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I. Literally ; 

1. The act or process of forming or shaping 
by beating and hammering. 

2. That which is forged ; a piece of forged 
work. 

“The largest single forging ever made for such a 
purpose.''— Daily News. Sept. 29, 1881. 

IT. Fig. : The act of counterfeiting or com- 
mitting forgery. 

forging hammer, s. A hammer used 
by gold-beaters. It weighs three pounds, has 
a head at one end and a wedge at the other, 
the face having a square area of 1^ inches on 
the side. Its handle is six inches long. It 
Is tiie first hammer in the series, ami reduces 
the ingot of gold to one-sixth of an inch. The 
anvil is a mass of steel four inches long and 
three broad. The laminating-ruachine is often 
used instead of the forging- hammer. 

forging machine, s. A machine hav- 
ing a number of plunging mandrels and stakes 
between which a heated bar is pressed to 
form. The opposing faces of the plungers and 
stakes may be merely hammer-faced, or may 
be made to act as swages. 

forging-press, s. A press for forging 
by means of pressure, as in the Bessemer 
press, which acts by hydraulic pressure. 

for-giv a ble, a. [Eng. forgive); -able.) 
That may or can be forgiven ; pardonable ; 
excusable. 

forgive , * for-geve, * for-yeve, • for- 
gif, v for glf en, * for gyve, v.t. & i. 
[A. 8. for gif an ; Dut . vergeven ; Icel. fyrirgefa; 
Sw. Jorgifva ; Ger. vergeben ; Goth, fragiban ; 

O. 8. & O. H. Ger. fargeban.] 

A. Transitive : 

*1. To give up. to resign. 

” To them that list the worlds g*y showe* I leave. 
And to great ones such follies doa forgive." 

Spenser : F. Q.. VL ix. 82. 

2. To pardon, to excuse ; not to exact ; to 
remit that to which one has a claim. 

“The lord of that servant was moved with com pas. 
sion, loosed him, rend. forgave him the debt.'— Matthew 
xviii. 27. 

3. To pardon, to excuse, not to exact the 
penalty for ; not to punish, to overlook. 

“Forgif us, Loverd, 

All that we haven here inisdone." 

ReHquice Antiquae . L 160. 

4. To cease to feel resentment towards : to 
pardon. 

“Sir Thomas Lovel, I as free forgive you. 

As I would be forgiven.” 

Shakesp, ; Henry VJl/., ii. L 

B. Intrans. : To pardon or overlook any 
injury, fault, crime, or thing due. 

U Crabb thus discriminates between to for- 
give, to pardon, to remit, and to absolve : 
Forgive and pardon both signify not to give 
the punishment that is due : to relax from the 
rigour of justice in demanding retribution. 
Forgive is the familiar term ; pardon is adapted 
to the serious style. Individuals forgive each 
other personal offences ; they pardon offences 
against law and morals : the former is an act 
of Christian charity, the latter an act of 
clemency. . , . Pardon, when compared with 
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remission , is the consequence of offence ; it 
respects principally th** person offending; it 
depends upon him who is offended ; it pro- 
duces reconciliation whim It in sincerely 
granted aud sincerely demanded. Remission 
is the consequence of the crime ; it lias more 
particular regard to the punishment ; it is 
granted either by the prinec or magistrates ; 
it arrests the execution of juatice. Absolution 
is taken in no other sense ; it is the conse- 
quence of the fault or the sin, aud properly 
concerns the state of the culprit." (Crabb: 
V Eng . Synon.) 

for-giv -en, pa. par. or a. [Forgive.) 

for-giv© ness, for gefe nesse, * for- 
yev-en esse, for gif ness, 1 for gife 
nesse, * for-gyf nes, s. [A.S. forgifen- 
ness, forgif nes; Dut. vergiffenis.] 

1. The act of forgiving, pardoning, or ex- 
cusing. 

" flhe rather walven than will dispute her right ; 
And, injured, imtk m forgiven* kj her dellghC 

Cou-per: Charily, 431. 

2. The state of being forgiven or pardooed ; 
pardon or remission of a penalty incurred. 

“In whom we have redemption through his blood. 
\\s<6 forgiveness of » i lieu" — Fpliaia ns 1. 7. 

3. A disposition to forgive or excuse ; mild- 
ness, clemency. 

“Here are introduced more herolck principles of 
meekness, forgiveness, bounty, and magnanimity, than 
all the learning of the heathens could Invent.'"— Sprat. 
(Johnson.) 

for giv -er, s. [Eng. forgiv(e); *er.] One 
who forgives, pardons, or remita a penalty. 

“ What a shameful reproach 1* this to the infinite 
mercy of the forglvert —Bp. Ball: No Peace with 
Home, § 10. 

for-giv Ing, pr. par., a., k s. (Forgive.) 

A. As pr. jiar. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Disposed to forgive ; ready or 
inclined to overlook offences ; merciful ; gra- 
cious ; mild. 

“ He was of no geutle or forgiving temper.” — Macau- 
lay : HUt. Eng., ch. xiv. 

C. As snbst. : The act of pardoning or ex- 
cusing ; forgiveness. 

for-giv'- Ing-ness, s. [Eng. forgiving; -ness.) 
The quality of being forgiving ; readiness to 
forgive ; a forgiving disposition. 

“His equanimity, generosity, and forgivingness."— 
Richardson : Sir C. Grand (ton, vt 116. 

* for-gnaw ( g silent), for gnaghe, v.t. 

[A.S. fargnagan .] To gnaw or eat away 

utterly. 

" The deuel him for gmeghe." Sir Ferumbras, 1.148. 

* for-gnide, v.t. [A.S. forgnidan.} To break 
down, to destroy utterly. 

“He for g nod y hates brased ware." 

E. Eng. Psalter ; Ps. cvi. 18 

for-go' * for-gon, v.t. [Forego.] 

for got ten (or as got n), * for-got, pa. 

par. or a. [Forget.] 

I. Lost to memory; passed out of remem- 
brance. 

* 2. ForgetfnL 

“ I am all forgotten." Shake* p. ; Othello, it 3. 

* for-growe, * for grow en, a. [Pref. 
for-, and Eog. grown (q.v.).] 

1. Far grown ; far advanced. 

**A man that was right ferr lu age certayn, 

And all e for gro we, a pilgrim os he were.” 

G encrydes, 3,666. 

2. Overgrown. 

**It forgrwen was with gfasse and weede." 

Chaucer : Flower A Leaf, 43. 

* for-grult', * for gilt, * for-gnlt-en, v.t. 
[A.S. forgyltan.} [Guilt.] 

1. To sin against. 

“For UAWt thu prokest me to forgulten and forgan 
the hlisse upon bliase, Bali A/eldenhad, p. 47. 

2. To make guilty; to bring into guilt; to 
condemn. 

“Swa Adam us forgulte erest Into belle."— Old ' Eng. 
Homilitt, p. 23. 

* for-hach, for-hac che, v.t. [Pref. for-, 
aod Eng. hack (q.v.).] To hack or cut in 

pieces. 

“In nch an hyrd ben hated and forhaht* 

Lyrical Poems, p. 87. 

* for-hail’, V.t. [Pref. for-, and Eng. hail = 
hale, v.] To tear or drag asunder ; to harass ; 
to torment. 

“ Ah 1 hut Hobblnoll, nil this lone tile 
Nought easeth the care that doth meforefpiil." 
Spenser : Shepherds Calendar ; September. 


* for h&hg', * for henge, v.t. [Pref. for-, 
and Eng. hang (q.v.).] To hang up. 

“Ichahal . . . hlrvfvrhenge heye." Uaeslok, 2.72L 

* for-hato*, v.t, [A.S. forhdtan,] To hate or 
despise strongly. 

“Thou dedont . . . thet wu fur hots." 

Shorcivim, p. 181 

* for have', v.t, [A.S . forhabban.) To ab- 
stain from. 

“ Wlmraen h eforheddef Layamon, 1. 109. 

* for head', * for hede, v.t. [Pref. for-, 
and Eng. head (q.v.).j To behead. 

“He th»t the treson dede rras/orhedid In that stvade." 

AlUuundtr, 1,365. 

* for-ho fed-nesse, s. [A.S. forh/rfed ness.] 
AbstineiU'e. 

“ To lulchcl firhefednesse on hetc.” 

Old Eng. Homilies, p '01. 

* for helo, v.t. [A.S. forhelan ; O. S. k 0. H. 
Ger. forhelan.] To conceal, to hide. 

“ Thing 1 hid ne thing istote 
Ne mai nowt lwnge be forholef 

Seven Sages. 24*. 

* for-hend , v.t. [FoREHEun.) 

* for hew' (ew as U). v. t. [Pref. for-, and 
Eng. hew (q.v.).] To new or cut in pieces ; to 
dismember by violence. 

“To forhewe yow flech and bonea.” 

Sir Ferumbrat, 2.286. 

* for-hlTe, v.t. [Pref. /or-, and Eng. hiU 
(T- '’•)■] To cover, to shelter, to protect. 

“ Forhile him I aah" R. Eng. Psalter ; Pt. sc. 14. 

* for-hil'-er, s. fEng. forhiUf) ; -tr.] A pro- 
tector, a guardian. 

“ ForhiUr es he of al that In him hop&nd be.” 

E. Eng. Psalter-, Ps. x vii. 81. 

* for-hil -mg, s. [Forhile.] Shelter, pro- 
tection, cover. 

“ In forhiling of God of heven dwelle tel ha." 

R. Eng. Psalter ; Ps xc. L 

* for-hoght. s. [Forhow.] Contempt, con- 
tumely, disdain, scorn. 

’* Ben fra me uphraldlng and forhoght 

E. Eng . Psalter ; Pt. cxvlll. 22. 

* for-hoar', for-hore, v.i. [Pref. for-, and 
A.S. harian = to grow hoary or old.) To 
grow or he old. 

" Thou olde and for horyd man." 

Guy qf Warwick, 11,08*. 

* for-h<5\fcr‘, * for-hoghe, v.t . [A.S. /crAo- 

gian .] To despise, to reject, to abandon. 

“ H tforhoheth the anan." Hali Jfeidenhad, p. 4L 

* for-him'-gered' * for-hon-gryd, * for- 
hun-grya, * for-un-grid, a. [Pref. for-, 
and Eng. hungered (q.v.).] Exceedingly 
hungry. 

“ He was forungrid tore.” 

Seven Sages, 561 

for in -se-cal, a. [Lat* forinsecus — from 
without ; foris = out of doors.) Foreign, 
alien. 

* for-irk’, v.t. & i. [Pref. for-, and Eng. irk 

(q.v.).] 

A, Trons. : To tire ont ; to eatiate. 

“Of manna h© ben forirked to eten.” 

Genesis A Exodus, 2,664. 

B, Intrans. : To become tired. 

“ His vnleforirking of hi© raigne.” 

Mirrour for Magistrates, p. 442. 

* for -is-fa mil’-i-ate, v.t. & i. [Low Lat. 

forisfamilio , from Lat. foris = out of doors, 
and familia = a family.) 

Law: 

A. Trans. : To emancipate from parental 
anthority; to put a son into possession of 
property duriug his father's lifetime, and thus 
discharge him from the family. 

“Yet GLoivil, with na. even in the twelfth century, 
seems to declare for the right of the nephew by repre- 
sentation ; provided the eldest son had not received a 
provision iu lands from bis father (or as the civil law 
would call it), had not beeu forisfamiliated, in his life 
time." — Blackstonc : Commentaries, hk. it, ch. 14. 

B. Intrans. : To renounce a legal title to fc 
farther share of paternal inheritance. 

* for is-fa-mil -l-ate, a. [Low Lat. foris- 

familiatus.] 

Law: Put into possession of property dur- 
ing the father’s lifetime. 

* for-ls-fa-mil-i-a-tlon, 5 . [Low Lat 
forisfamilidtio, from forisfamiliatus , pa. par. 
of forisfamilio .) 

Law : The act of forisfamiliating ; the state 
of being forisfamiliated. 


fate, fiit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, SyTian. eo, ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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tfor-jes'-kct, a. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Jaded with fatigue ; worn out. (.Scotch.) 

" Forjcsket ealr, with weary legs. 

Rattliu' the corn out-owre tho rigs.” 

Bum* : Epistle to J. Litpraik. 

* for-Joust, * for-just, v.t. [Pref. /or-, and 
Eng. Joust (q.v.).] To kill in jousting. 

•* Thus ea tlie geautf /«» iu*te.” 

Atortc A rthure, 2.608. 

• for jud ge, v.t. [Prof, for *, and Eng. judge 
(q.v.).] To judge or condemn wrongfully. 

•• Falsely accused, and of hi* aooiio foriudged 
Without answere, while lie was absent 
He damned w&a." Chaucer: The Blttcke Knight. 

fork, * forke, * furke, * forch, s. [A.S. 
fore, from Lat. furca : led. forkr ; Du u. fork ; 
Dut. vork ; O. Fris. forke , furke ; O. Fr. forche, 
fourche , forque ; Fr. fourcht ; It.il. & Port. 
Jorca ; Wei. fforck .] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, An instrument consisting of a handle 
terminating in a shank, usually of metal, with 
two or more prongs, used for piercing, lifting, 
carrying, or throwing. 

•• At midsummer down with the brambles and brakes, 
And after abroad with thy fork* and thy rakes." 

T utter: Husbandry. 

2. Anything resembling a fork in shape, or 
furcate at the extremity. 

(1) The point where the lega of a man sepa- 
rate ; the juncture. 

(2) A divarication ; as, the fork of a tree, the 
fork of a river. 

(3) A place where the county becomes bifur- 
cated ; a point where a road divides iuto two. 

“The white doe followed up the vale, 

Up to another cottage— h iddeii 
lu the deep fork of AmcrdiUe.” 

Woi'dsworth : White Doe of Ryl stone, vii. 
*J(4) A barbed point, as of an arrow. 

'* Let it fall rather, though tho fork invade 
The region of my heart.” Shaketp. : Lear, L 1, 

*(5) A point. 

*• Several are amazed at the wisdom of tho ancients, 
that represented a thunderbolt with three fork 
Addison : On Medal*. 

* 3. A gibbet. 

“Than scholtou don the forchvs hefore the castel 
right." Sir Fcrnmbra*. 2,881. 

4. The haunch of a deer. 

5. A dilemma ; choice between two evils. 

II. Technically: 

1. Agric.: An implement with prongs for 
lifting, digging, carrying, or throwing. Such 
are dung or manure forks, hay -forks, pitcli- 
forks, digging-forks, 

2. Mus. : A tuning-fork : an instrument of 
ateel with two prongs, which, when set in 
vibration, gives out a musical sound, varying 
in pitch according to the thickness of the 
metal or the length or width apart of the 
prongs. [Tuning-fork. 1 

3. Turn. : A Fork-chuck (q.v.). 

IT In fork : 

Min. : A term applied to a mine when it is 
free from water and in working order: the 
engiue is said to leave the water in fork. 

fork-beam, s. 

Shipbuild. : A half-beam to support a deck 
where hatchways occur. 

fork- chuck, s. 

Turn, : A piece of ateel projecting from the 
live spindle and carrying the front centre and 
a pair of joints which enter the wood and 
cause it to rotate. 

fork-head, s. 

* 1. The barbed head of an arrow. 

’• Through hia haherioun the fork-head flew."* 

Spenser : F. Q-, III. v. 19. 

2. The double head of a rod which divides 
to form a connection hy means of a pin. 

fork staff-plane, s. 

Join. : A joiner’s plane for working convex 
•ylindrical surfaces. 

fork-tailed, $. 

Ornith. : Having forked tails. 

(1) Fork-tailed Shrikes: 

Oruith. : A name for the Dicrurinae. a sub- 
family of Laniadse. They are more commonly 
called Drongo Shrikes. ( Swainson .) 

(2) Fork-tailed Tyrants: 

Ornith. : The genus Milvulns, which belongs 
to the Tyranninae, a sub-family of Laniadre. 
(Swainson.) 


fork wrench, s. A spanner with two 
jaws which embrace & nut or a square on a 
coupling. 

fork, v.t. & i. [Fork, s.J 

A. Tra nsitive : 

1. To raise or pitch with a fork, as hay, &e. 

2. To dig or break up with a fork, as ground. 

3. To make sharp or pointed. 

1. To steal. (Slang.) 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To divide iuto two ; as, A road forks. 

2. To shoot out into blades. 

“The com boginneth to fork. " — Mortimer : Husbandry. 

If (1) To fork out : To hand or deliver over. 
•'If I am willing to fork out n mini of money.”— 

O. Eliot: Daniel Derondn, ch. xxvili. 

(2) Forks and knives : 

Bot. : Lycopodium clavatum. (Britten & Hol- 
land.) 

forked, *fork et, a. [Eng. fork; -ed.) 

I. Ordinanj Language : 

1. Opening into two or more parts; furcated. 

“He would have spoke. 

But hiss for hiss returned with forked tongue 
To forked tongue.” Milt'jii : P. L., x. 517, 518. 

2. Zigzag ; as, forked lightning. 

*■ The forked weapon of the skies can send." 

lrorc?*it>ortfc : Excursion, bk. vil. 

* 3. Having more than one meaning ; am- 
biguous, equivocal. 

"What hath this auctor woone nowe hy his forked 
questiou Bp. Gardner : Explication, fo. 81. 

4. A term applied to the horns of deer 
when there are only two projections above 
the sur-royal. 

II. Bot. : Having long terminal lobes like the 
prongs of a fork; as Ophioglassum pendulum. 

forked beard, s. 

1. Ord . Lang. : A beard dividing out into 
two parts. 

*• All old man with a red, forked-beardf — Walpole : 
Anecdote* of Painting, vol. 1., ch. 4. 

2. Ichthy. : The genus Raniceps, which 
belongs to the family Gadidse (Qods). 

*fork'-ed ly, adv. [Eng. forked; -ly.] In a 
forked manuer or form. 

* fork'-ed-ness, s. [Eug .forked ; -ness.] The 
, quality or state of being forked or bifurcated. 

" Besides the forkedness of the arrows themselves." 
— Goodwin : li'or&j, iii. eoi. 

*for-ker ve, v.f. [Forcarve.] 

*forlc'-et, s. [Fr. fourchette.) A small fork. 
(Cotgravc.) 

* fork i ness, s. [Eng. /orfcy ; -mss.] The 
quality or state of being furked or forky. 

* fork'-less, a. [Eng . fork ; -less.] Destitute 
of, or having no forka. 

fork-tail, s. [Eng. fork , and tail.} A salmou 
in bis fourth year’s growth. 

fork'-y, a. [Eng. fork ; -y.] Forked, furcated, 
opening with two or more parts or points. 

" Those he spake to with hla forky tongue.” 

Byron : Cain, i. L 

* for-la'- den, a. [Pref. for-, and Eng. laden 
(q.v.),] Heavily laden, overladen, overloaded. 

* for-laft, a. (Pref. for-, and Eng. toft = left.] 
Left off entirely. 

* for-lang, * forr-lannge, odv. (Pref .for-, 
and M. Eng. lung = long.] Very long. 

1 * B i f oreun thntt forrla n nge." Ormul um, 7.019, 

* for-langcd, * forr-longedd, a. [Pref. 
for-; M. Eng. long = long (q.v.).] Longing 
exceeding, greatly desirous. 

" Yiff thatt tu forrlangedd arrt to cummeu upp till 
criste." Ormulum, 1,280. 

*for-lay', v.f. [Dut. verldghen — to lie in 
wait for,] 

1. To lie in wait for, to waylay. 

" As ambushed thief fvrlnyt a traveller." 

Dryden : Palamon & A rate, L 408. 

2. To lay a trap to catch. 

" How cunningly doth ho forelay their confidence."— 
Bp. Hall: Contempt., Hezckiah <t Sennacherib. 

*for-lead’, *for-lede, v.i. [A.S .forldedan; 
Dut. vcrleidcn ; Sw. forkda ; Dan. forlcdc.} 
To be led astray, to be seduced. 

*• Hire workes bcoth so swete that fale men forledcth’ 
Layamon, L 67. 


for leave, * for levo, v.t. [Pref. for-, and 
Eng. leave, v. (q.v.).] 

1. To leave, to give up, to abandon. 

"A theef, of vculnon that lialh forlaft 
ills likcrousiiriuie, nud ul his olde craft. 

Can kepa a forest h«t of any man." 

Chaucer: C. T. , 12.019. 

2. To desert, to forsake. 

“ Ood us hath forlaft out of hla hand ” 

Political Songs, p. MO. 

for-leit, v.t. [Forlct. ) 


" for -length' cn, v.t. [Pref. for-, and Eng. 
lengthen (q.v.).] To lengthen, to extend. 

” Thalr wickeduewe forlenythed thni.” 

A. Eng. Psalter, Ps. cxxvlil. ». 

* for-lese, v.t. [Fodlose.] 


* for lere, v.t. [A.S. forldran.] To lead 
astray with words ; to deceive. 

“That thi dweolo «oug boom ue forlerc.” 

Owl & nightingale, 923. 

# for-let, * for left, * for-lete, *for let- 
-en, v.t. & i. [A.S. forLbtan; Dut. verlntm; 

I cel. fyrirldtu ; Sw. fbrldta ; Dan. forto.de .] 

A. Transitive: 

1 . To give up altogether ; to abandon, to 
abjure. 

M Thu wult forleten thino uilwlede .” — Old Eng. HotnC 
lies, p. 25. 

2. To desert, to abandon, to forsake. 

” Ne forlet tu m© uawt, luuende l.iuerd." 

St. Markerete, p. S. 

3. To lose. 

" Thorn deth he scholde the lyf forletef 

Cartel of Love, 176 

4. To forgive. 

" Corlet ous cure yeldiugea, ase and we uorletcn oure 
ycldere. Ayenbite, p. 282. 

5. To desert, to make deserted or desolate. 

•' Whanne the citl of Jerusalem was . . . maad desi^ 
late, either farlete." — Wycliffc: Kings. jProl.) 

B. Intrans. : To give up, to omit, to neglect. 
•‘Ne forlet e y© for nane scame thet ye ne aeggeu 

thaio priests alle eower sunne."— 0. Eng. Homilies, 
p. 35. 

for lcth-ie, s. [From Scotch prov. word for - 
leith = to disgust.] A surfeit, a disgust. 
(Scotch.) 


* for-lle', *for-ly, v.t. (A.S. forliegan, p»t. t. 
forltrg, pa. par. jorlfbgon, forlegen ; O. II. Ger. 
farligan.] To seduce. 

•• And alsoo hys dough ter he hath forlayn." 

/tichard Cctur dr Lion, 1.20L, 


"for-li'-er, *for-ligb ^r, s. (A.S. forligirc.] 
A fornicator. 

•• Ye beoth swilclie forlighcrvs."— Old Eng. Homilies. 
p. 117. 

• for-lig-er, s. [A.S.] Fornication. 

" Forliger and unimete galnesse, that is ihaten for - 
nicatio. '—Old Eng. Homilies, p. 103. 


* for list', V.t. [Pref. for-, and Eng. list( q.v.).] 
To desire greatly. 

“ Forlistede hire owen red." Genesis & Exodus, 1.347. 


*for lond, s. [Foreland.] A promontory, 
a foreland. 

" The ilond Corsica la cornered with many forlondet 
schetynge in to the aea. Treinsa, i. 805. 

*for-lo're, pret. of v. [Forlorn, a.] De- 
serted. 

•• When ever they their heavenly howera forloref 
Spenser: F. 0., II. xiL 52- 

*for~lo're, a. [Forlorn.] Deserted, aban 
doned, forsaken, utterly lost. 

" Of heaven, and earth, and God, and men fortorc. m 

G Fletcher : Christ's Triumph over Death. 

* for-lo're-ness, * vor-lor-en esse, *. 

[A.S. forleorniss; O. 11. Ger. farloranissa ; 
II. H. Ger. wrZontiwse.] Forlornness, desti- 
tution, solitude. 

"Theueond ivond wei tou ward hire of hire uorlor- 
encsse." — Ancren Hi tele, p. 66. 


for lorn', a. & s. (A.S. fbrloren, pa. par. of 
farleosan — to destroy, to lose ntterly ; Darn 
forloren - lost ; Dut. verlorcn, pa. par. of 
verliezen- to lose ; Ger. verlorcn, pa. par. of 
verlieren = to lose.] 


A. As adjective : 

1. Deserted, abandoned, forsaken, destitnW. 
••Some aay that ra veus foater forlorn children." 

Shakcsp. : Titus Andronicus, IL 8. 

2. Helpless, lost, wretched, solitary, friend- 

less. , , 

“The mighty sorrow has been borne, 

And she is thorough iy forlorn." 

W ordsworth : W'hite Doe of Rylston, vu. 

3. Deprived, bereft, destitute. 

" Make them seek for that they wont to *cmu , 

Of fortune and of hope at once forlorn. 

Spenser : Mother Hubbcrds Tale, 258. 


boil, bo^; poilt, jtfrVl; cat, £ell, chorus, ^hin, henph; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph t 
- don, -ttsui = sham. - tdon, -sion = shun ; -tion, -sion - zhuru -clous, -tlous, -sious - shus. -ble, -die, &c. = bel, d^L 
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* A. Desolate, deserted. 

"To *otne forlorn «nd naked hermitage." 

Bhakesp. : Loves Labours Lott, w. 1 

6. Despicable, contemptible, miserable. 

" He was eo forlorn that hie dimension* to buy thick 
tight were iuvlBlble."— Bhakesp. : 2 Henry / 1*., til. 3. 

* B. As substantive : 

1. A forlorn, deserted, or forsaken person. 

"Forced to live In Scotland, a forlorn.'’ 

Shaketp. : 8 Henry 17., HL a 

2. A forlorn hope ; a a advanced guard of 
troops ; the van. 

“They fthe Enniskillen horse! offered with speed to 
make always the forlorn of the army ."—Dry den .* 
Works (ed. Scott), vfi. 3. 

U For the difference between forlorn and 
forsaken, see Forsaken. 

forlorn hope, s. 

Mil. : Those whose hope of emerging alive 
from a battle is of the most desperate character, 
from their being the first to bear the brunt of 
the action ; used 

* 1. (Originally) of the skirmishers in front 
of the army. 

" Before the main battle ol the'Carthnffinians he seta 
the auxiliaries ami aid-soldiers, a confused rabble aud 
medley of all sorts of nations, who at the forlorn 
ho}*, hearing the furious heat of the first brunt, 
might, if they did no other good, yet with receiving 
many a wound in their bodies, dull and turn the edge 
of the enemy * sword."— P. Holland : Livy. p. 765. 

* 2. Skirmishers in front of the army with- 
out reference to the amount of danger which 
this exposed position involved. 

" The UghVarmed/orJom hope of archers and darter* 
ol the Roman bo*t, which went before the battle to 
■kirmisb. Holland Livy, p. 64. 

3. A detachment of men selected for aome 
service of uncommon danger, as the storming 
of a breach, Ac., the hope of whose safe return 
is a forlorn one. 

■ for-lorn-ly, adv. [Eng. forlorn ; - ly .] In 
a forlorn, miserable, or forsakeo manner ; like 
one forlorn or forsaken. 

for-lorn'-ness, s. [Eng. /or Zorn; -ness.] The 
quality or state of beiog forlorn, forsaken, or 
frieodless. 

“Thty com pleated the/orforrmc&i of their condition 
by the lethargy of not being sensible of if— Boyle: 
Work*, i 267. 

’ for-lo§e', *for-leos-cn, \for-leose, 
• for-lese, v.t. k i. [A.S. forledsan (pa. t. 
forkds, pa. par. forloren); O. S. farliosan ; 

O. Fris. forliasa ; O. II. Ger. farliusan ; Dut. 
verliezen; Ger. vtrlieren.} 

A. Transitive : 

1. To lose utterly. 

"He sal farleten eche iiht and hllsse and lit'— Old 
Eng. Homilies. ii. 13. 

2. To destroy utterly. 

*' Forlese mi faaf E. Eng. Pi alter : Ps. cxliL 12. 

B. Intrans. : Tu be lost or ruiued. 

"All that iibt« of ham twa •chulde/oWwjen," 

Legend St. Katherine, $97. 

* for-lost , a. [Pref. for-, and Eng. lost (q.v.).] 
Utterly lost or ruiued ; forloro. 

“ She held hire self a f orient creattire.'* 

Chaucer : Trollus i Cressida, It 728. 

•for loyns (oy as oi), v.i. [Pref. /or-, and 
Fr. loin — far.] 

1. To wander from the right path. 

" Vch freke forloyned fro the rygbt wayez.” 

E. Eng. A Hit. Poems; Cleanness, 281. 

2. To err, to wander ; to go wrong. 

" Yil I forloyne as a foL" 

E. Eng. A Hit. Poemt ; Cleanness, 750. 

* forloyne' (oy as oi), s. [Forloyne, v.] in 
hunting, a chase in which some of the hounds 
have tailed, and the huntsman is ahead of 
some, and following others. 

* for-ly e\v.i. [Forlie.] 

form, * forme, * fourmc, * foorme, s. [Fr. 
forme, from Lat. forma; Sp., Port., A Ital. 
f>rnu i; M. H. Ger. forme; Dut vorm; Icel. 
fortnr ; Dan. A' Sw. /om.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The shape, figure, or external appearance 
of anything as distinguished from the material 
of which it is comj osed ; the configuration 
or outline of a body by which it is recognized 
by the eye as distinct from other bodies. 

“ And the earth was w ithout form aud void."— 
Genesis i. 2. 

2. A being appearing in a particular shape ; 
a figure. 

"Ten thousaud forms > ten thousand different tribes 
People the blaze." Thomson : Summer, 249. 
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3. A particular inode of arrangement, or 
disposition, organization, or constitution ; a 
syatem. 

" A great part of the reasoning of Butier** 'Analogy 
may be exhibited in this form.”— Whately : Logic, 
hk, iL. ch. Hi.. J 4. 

4. A ahape or mould ; that by which thinga 
are fashioned or arranged ; a pattern, a model. 

* 5. A picture, a model, a likeness. 

" That thou no form of thee hast left behind." 

I Bhakesp. : Sonnet 9. 

6. A formula ; an established or prescribed 
mode or arrangement. 

"Hold fast the form of *onnd word*, which thou 
hast heard of me." — 2 Timothy 1. 13. 

7. Regularity, method, order, system, ar- 
rangement. 

” What he epoke, though it lacked form a little, 

Was not like iiaadneas." Shakesp. : Hamlet, iiL 1. 

8. Beauty ; elegance of appearance or figure ; 
comeliness. 

" He hath no form nor comeliness."— Isaiah LIU. 2. 

9. External appearance without the essen- 
tial qualities ; empty show. 

’’ Dwellers on form and favonr." 

Shaketp. : Sonnet 125. 

10. Ceremony; external rites; established 
practice or inode : as, the fonn of consecra- 
tion of bishops. 

"Nor are constant forms of prayer more likely to fiat 
and hinder the spirit of prayer aud devotion, than un- 
premeditated and confused variety to distract and 
lose it" — King Charles Eikon Basil ike. 

* H. An outline or plan. 

‘ Tho form of my IntenL" — Shakesp : Twelfth Sight, 
L 2- 

* 12. Manner of behaving ; deportment. 

" Can no way change you to a milder form t ” 

Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, v 4. 

’ 13. A formal cause ; that which gives 
essence. 

"They did admit of a deitr besides, hut only the 
soul or essential form of the universe." — Bacon : 
Sutural History. 

*11. A rule, regulation, ordinance, or agree- 
ment. 

" An faurme hil made, that ey tber helde his own in 
hys hond.” Robert of Gloucester, p. 424. 

15. A long seat without a back ; a bench. 

" There sat along the forms like morning doves, 

A patient range of pupils. 

Tennyson r The Princess, 1L 87. 

16. A class or rank of boy in a school. 

" He was to go up to tea the first night. Just a* if he 
were a sixth or fifth form boy." — T. Hughes: Tom 
Broom'S School- Days, pt. ii., ch. j. 

* 17. A class or rank in society. 

18. The seat or bed of a hare. 

" I huyd as an hare whan he in forme lftb." 

Popular Science. SI 7. 

19. A state of high condition and fitoess 
for any competion or contest, as a race. 

20. Powers or capabilities displayed in a 
contest or competition. 

"If it be supposed that two three year-olds, carry- 
ing the same weight, could run a mile and a-half, aud 
come in abreast, it is said that the form of one is 
equal to that of the other."— Walsh . The Horse, ch. vi. 

21. A state or condition of being ; a mode 
of acting or manifestation to the senses or 
intellect : as, Water assumes the form of ice. 

IL Technically : 

1. Bot. : The shape of a body itself, as dis- 
tinguished from the figure made by its outlioe ; 
the nature of its apex, that of its divisions, Ac. 

2. Cook. : A shape or mould for jellies. 

3. Foundry: A mould. 

4. Math . ; The mode of algebraic expression. 
Two expressions are said to be of the same 
form, when they indicate the same relation 
between tbe quantities which enter them. 

5. Metaphysics : 

(1) Objectively: 

(a) The assemblage of qualities which make 
a body, a substance, or anything be what it is. 
Whatever is accidental or adveotitions in the 
individual examined or specimen of the sub- 
stance examined is excluded from examina- 
tion, and only what is essential taken into 
account ; hence in place of the simple word 
form , the compound one essential - form or 
substantial-form is generally employed. 

(5) The mode in which any object is mani- 
fested to the senses, or the intellect. Tlius 
the clouds manifest themselves to the percep- 
tive powers as occupying a certain position, 
as having a certain shape, and as coloured 
with certain hues. The forms of immaterial 
things are called categories. 

(2) Subjectively : The idea or concept which 
the mind forms of an object as distinguished 


from the object Itaelf. According to the pbflc- 
aophy of Kant, it was the province of the 
sensitive faculty to communicate to the inlnd 
the matter of a notion, and that of the under- 
standing to give It form. 

6. Printing ( Generally as forme) : 

(1) A body of type, comj>oaed and made 
ready for printing. 

(2) A stereotype in the like condition of 
readiness. The one containing the first page 
is the outer forme. The forme for the oppo- 
site aide of the sheet is the inner forme. 

7. Fool. : A distinction sometimes used for 
those minute variations which are not constant 
enough to be called varieties. 

U (1) Crabb thua discriminates between 
form, figure, and conformation: M Form ia the 
generic term ; figure and conformation are 
special terms. The form is the work either of 
nature or art ; it results from the arrangement 
of the parts ; the figure is the woik of design ; 
it includes the general contour or outline ; the 
conformation includes such a disposition of 
the parts ot a body as is adapted for perform- 
ing certain functions. Form is the property 
of every substance ; and the artificial form 
approaches nearest to perfection, as it is most 
natural ; the figure is the froit of the imagina- 
tion ; it is the representation of the actual 
form that belongs to things ; it is more or lesa 
just as it approaches to the form of the thing 
itself ; the conformation is said only with re- 
gard to animal bodies. Form and figure are 
used in a moral application, although confor- 
mation is not.*' 

(2) He thus discriminates betweeo form t 
ceremony, rile and observance: “Form is tha 
most general in its sense and application ; 
ceremony, rite , and observance are particular 
kinds of form , suited to particular occasions. 
Form , in its distinct application, respects all 
modes of acting and speaking, that is adopted 
by society at large, in every transaction of 
life ; ceremony respects those forms of out- 
ward behaviour which are made the expres- 
sions of respect and deference ; rite and ot>- 
serrance are applied to national ceremonies in 
matters of religion. “ ( Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

form, * form en, form yn, * fourme, v.t. 

A i. [Fr. former, from Lat./omto, from forma 
— form, shape ; Sp. A Port . formar ; ltal./or- 
mare ; Dut. vormen; lcel. A Sw. forma; Dan. 
forme; Ger . formen.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary iMttguage : 

1. To make, ahape, or mould ont of ma- 
terials ; to give form or shape to. 

" And the Lord God formed msn out ol the dust at 
the ground ." — Genesis ii. 7. 

2. To arrange in any particular manner ; aa. 
To form troops. 

" Other troops should not be formed behind them.* 
— J lacdougalt : Modern Warfare, ch. vi. 

3. To give existence to ; to create. 

" Creature in whom excelled 
Whatever can to sight or tbonght t* formed. 

Holy, divine, good, amiable, or sweet." 

MiUon . P L.. lx. 897. 

4. To model or mould according to a pattern. 

" From him the orator formed a style." — Goldsmith : 
On Polite Learning, ch. iL 

5. To mould or form by iostructiou or dis- 
cipline ; to train. 

"Tis education forms the common mind.” 

Pope : Moral Essays, L 149. 

6. To contrive ; to devise ; to imagine. 

" The defeat ol tbe design is the routing ol opinion* 
formed ior promoting it.'— More : Decay of Piety. 

7. To arrange ; to adjust ; to settle ; to con- 
tinue. 

" Our differences with the Romanists are thus formed 
into an interest.''— More : Decay of Piety. 

8. To be an element or component part of ; 
to go to make up ; to compose. 

" The diplomatick politicians ol whom I speak and 
wh o formed by far the majority in that class."— Burke : 
Regicide Peace, lett. iL 

* 9. To seat or settle in a fonn. 

"The melancholy hare i a formed in hrakes and 
briers. “ Drayton : Poly-Olbion, a 2. 

II. Gram. : To make, coin, or construct a 
word by derivation, or by the means of affixes 
or prefixes. 

* B. Intransitive : 

1. To take or assume a particular form or 
shape. 

2. To squat down as a bare. 

«] (1) Crabb thus discriminates between to 
form, to fashion, to mould, and to shape : “To 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
Syrian- », ce = e ; ey = a. qu - kw. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; 
or, wore, wqlf, work, who, son ; mute, cuh, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, 


form— formative 
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form is to put into a form, which is the generic 
term : to fashion is to put into a particular or 
distinct form: to mould is to put into a aet 
form, : to shape is to form simply as it respects 
the exterior. As everything receives a form 
when it receives existence, to form conveys 
the idea of producing. When we wish to 
represent a tiling as fotmied in any distinct 
or remarkable way, wc may speak of it as 
fashioned. “ 

(2) He thus discriminates between to form , 
to compose, and to constitute: “ Form is a 
generic and indefinite term. To compose and 
constitute are modes of forming. These words 
may be employed either to designate modes of 
action or to characterize things. Things may 
be formed either by persons or things ; they 
are composed ami constituted only by conscious 
agents." ( Crobb : Eng. Synon.) 

(3) For the difference between to form and 
to make, see Make. 

-form* suff. [bat. forma = form.] A suffix 
largely used to denota in the form or shape of, 
like, resembling : as, ovi/or>n— in the form of 
or like an egg ; ensijbnn =in the shape of or 
tike a sword, etc. 

* form'-a-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. formabilis,] 

1. That can be formed, shaped, or con- 
structed. 

"A uoae of wax formable to any construction.'*— 
Attaint : Works, it. S33. 

2. Formal. 

"That hya narrative may he formable."— Webbe; 
English Poe trie, p. VO 

fonn’-al, a. [Lat. formalis , from forma = 
form, s*hape ; Fr. forme l ; Sp. & Port .formal; 
ltal. formale.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. In a set form ; according to fonn. 

“Formal, geometric shapes she draws.” 

Muon Dufresnoy ; Art of Painting, 

2. Given to the observance of forms or cere- 
monies ; ceremonious ; precise ; exact ; punc- 
tilious. 

"Are you bo formal l”— Shakesp. : Taming of the 
Shrew. ilL L 

3. Dona according to established rules or 
forms ; regular ; done in due form : as. a 
formal reception of an ambassador by a king. 

* 4. Acting according to established rule ; 
regular; methodical. 

** The formal stars do travel so.** 

Waller. To l he Mutable Fair, 21. 

5. External ; having outward appearanca 
only, without the essence. 

" Of formal duty make no more thy boast ; 

Thou disobey ’st where it concerns me most.*' 

Bidden : Aurungzebe, L 1. 

6. Depending upon customary forms ; con- 
ventional. 

Still In constraint your suffering sex remains, 

Or bound informal or In real chains.” 

Pope : Epistle lv. 42. 

7. Having the power of making anything 
what it is; formative; constituent; essential. 
{Cause, s., III. 5.] 

The formal essence and nature of man, is wholly 
owing to the power of God." — Bentley : Boyle Lectures. 

8. Retaining the proper and essential 
characteristics ; regular, orderly, proper. 

** Thou shouldst come like a firry covered with snakes. 

Not like a formal man." 

Shakesp. : A ntony & Cleopatra, 11. 5. 

II. Metaph. : Connected with conditions 
rather than causes. 

U Crahb thus discriminates between formal 
and ceremonious : “ Formal and ceremonious 
are either taken in an indifferent sense with 
respect to what contains form and ceremony , 
or in a bad sense, as expressing the excess of 
form and ceremony. A person expects to have 
a formal dismissal before he considers bim- 
self as dismissed ; people of fashion pay each 
other ceremonious visits, by way of keeping up 
a distant intercourse. . . Formal, in the bad 
sense, is opposed to easy ; ceremonious to the 
tordial. A formal carriage pre vents a person 
from indulging himself in the innocent fa- 
miliarities of friendly intercourse ; a ceremo- 
nious carriage puts ajstop to all hospitality 
and kinduess." ( Crahb : Eng. Synon.) 

form-al -dc-hyde, s. [Eng. formtic), and 
aldehyde (q.v.).] 

Chem. : 11COII, formic aldehyde, methyl 
aldehyde. Obtained when a cuiTent of air, 
charged with the vapour of methyl alcohol, is 
directed on an incandescent spiral of platinum 
wire. The liquid collected reduces nitrate of 
silver, forming a mirror ; a small quantity is 


formed by tha action of the sileut electric 
discharge on a mixture of hydrogen and 
carbon dioxide, C0 2 -i- 2112 = IDCO'II + H 2 0. 

form al 19m, a. [Eng. formal ; -ism.] The 
quality of being formal, or acting according 
to forms ; formality. 

form al 1 st, s. [Eng. formal ; -ist ; Fr. for- 
malists.] 

1. One who practises external ceremony ; 
one who observes strictly external forms, 
especially in religion ; a stickler for forms. 

"Always upright Mid honourable, hut a bigot and a 
formalist. "— Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. xv. 

2. An advocate or supporter of form in dis- 
putations. 

for-mali ty, s. [Fr. formal it e, from Lat. 

formalis, from forma = form.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. External appearance. 

"To fix ou God the formality of faculties or affec- 
tions, is the imposture of our faucies .” — G la twill : 
Scepsis Scientifira. 

2. The condition or quality of being formal. 

3. Established order, method, mode, or rule 
of proceeding. 

"As our revolution was a vindication of ancient 
rights, so it was conducted with strict attention to 
ancient formalities." — Macaulay : Bist. Eng., ch. x. 

4. Customary or conventional mode or rules 
of behaviour, dress, <tc. ; conventionality; 
ceremonial. 

" 'This to prevent. I set orations by. 

Fur pasaiou seldom loves formalities 
Browne : Britannia's Pastorals, hk. U., a 5. 

* 5. Form without substance, 

"The attire, which the minister of God 13 by order 
to use at times of diviue service, is but a matter of 
mere formality .'* — Booker. 

6. Essence ; that which constitutea a thing, 
as distinguished from its accidents. 

"According to the rule of the casuists, the formality 
of prodigality is jnordinateness of our laying out, or 
mishestowing on what we should not" — W hit lock : 
Zootomia, p. 497. 

* 7. (PI.): Special dress, as academical, ec- 
clesiastical, &c. 

"Every deane besides had formalities."— Life of A. 
Wood, Feb. 12, 1558*9. 

* H. Scholastic Philos. : The manner in which 
a thing is conceived or constituted by au act 
of human thinking ; the result of such an act: 
as, Animality and rationality are formalities. 

* form' al ize, & i. [Eng. formal ; -ize ; 
Fr. fonnaliser ; Sp. formalizar ; ltal. formaliz - 
save .] 

A. Transitive : 

]. To model ; to modify. 

"The same spirit . . . doth so formalize, unite, and 
actuate his whole race, as if both he and they were 
so many limbs compacted Into one body." — Booker : 
Eccles. Polity. 

2. To render formal. 

B. Intrans . ; To affect formality. 

"They turned . . . true fasting into formalizing and 
partial abstinence," — Bales ; Remains; St. Peter's 
Fall. 

* form -al-iz-er, s. [Eng. formaliz(e); -er.] 
One who formalizes ; a formalist. 

"The miniate rs turned formal izersf—.Yorth : Life 
of Lord Guilford, ii. 144. 

form'-al-ly, adv. [En g. formal; - ly .] 

1. In a formal manner; according to estab- 
lished form ; in set terms. 

" For this reason the prince long abstained from 
fortnally expressing bis sentiments.'* — Macaulay • 
Bist Eng., ch. vii. 

2. With attention to form and ceremony; 
ceremoniously, stiffly, punctiliously. 

“To he stiff and formally reserved, as if theoorapany 
did not deserve our familiarity, is a downright chal- 
lenge of homage.”— Collier: On Pride. 

3. With due or proper rites or forms ; ac- 
cording to precedent ; regularly. 

“ Formally, according to our law, 

Depose him.” Shakcsp. : Richard //., L S. 

*4. Openly, plainly. 

“ You and your followers do stand formally divided 
against the authorised guides of the church, and the 
rest of the people.” — Booker: Eccles. Polity. 

* 5. Essentially. 

" The heathens and the Christiana mav agree In ma- 
terial acts of charity; bnt that winch formally makes 
this a Christian grace, is the spring from which it 
flows."— Smalridgc. 

form am'-ide, s. [Eng. formfic), and amide 
(q.v.).] 

Chem. : H*C0*NH2. The amide of formic 
acid, obtained by tha dry distillation of 
formate of ammonium, or by heating two 


parts of dry ammonium formate with one 
part of urea to 140*, till no more ammonium 
carbonate is given off. It is a liquid which 
distils in a vacuum at 160° at ordinary pres- 
sure, at 195* with partial decomposition : when 
quickly heated, it is decomposed into CO and 

nu 3 . 

forma pauperis, pAr. [Lat. = the form or 
character of a poor man.] 

Law: [In fohma pautkms], 

form ate, s. [Eng. form(ic); -ate (Chem.) 

(q.v.).] 

Chem. : A salt of formic acid. 

The principal formates arc : formate of 
ammonium, H'OO'OH'NHg, a soluble deli- 
quescent salt, crystallizing in needles ; it lias 
a pungent tasta ; when heated to ISO* it is de- 
composed into hydrocyanic acid, I1CN, and 
water; the formates of barium, strontium, and 
calcium, which are soluble in water, but in- 
soluble in alcohol and ether ; the formates 
of potassium, II'CO'OK, and sodium, HCO* 
ONa, which crystallize out of formic acid, with 
another molecule of acid, as (IDCO OK + H* 
CO’OII); the formate of lead (II'CO’O)* Pb" 
crystallizes in shining needles, aolublc in 
thirty-six parts of cold water. 

for ma tion, s. [Fr., from Eat. formatio, 
from formalus, pa. par. of forma = to form, 
shape; Sp. formacion ; ltal. formazione.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of forming, creating, or bringing 
into existence ; a creation, generation or pro- 
duction. 

“Nature continues In this labour, until a perfect 
shape be introduced : and this is called formation .* — 
Howell : Letters, hk. i., lett. 80. 

2. The state of being formed, created or 
brought into existence. 

3. The manner in which anything is formed; 
conformation, form, figure. 

II. Technically : 

1. Geol. : A group, whether of alluvial de- 
posits, sedimentary strata, or igneous rocks, 
referred to a common origin or period. Thus 
there are atrstitied and unstratified, fresh 
water and marine, aqueous and volcanic, with 
many other formations. (Lyell.) 

2. Mil. : An arrangement of troops, as in a 
squure, column, &c. 

3. Philol. : The forming of a word, as by 
derivation, or the uses of affixes or prefixes. 

" Accent in related to music or song; as appears In 
the formation of the Latin word, from ad and cantus." 
—Beattie : Moral Science, pt. 1., ch. L, § 11. 

form a tive, a. & s. [Lat. formatif ; Sp. 
Ac. ltal.’ format ivo, from Lat. formatus, ps. par. 
of formo.] 

A. yls adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Haling the power or quality 
of giving form ; plastic. 

11 You feel the desolateness of the formative thought 
aa well as the root of its bitterness.' — Brit. Quarterly 
Review, vol. Ivli., p. 408. 

2. Philol. : Serving to form ; derivate ; not 
radical : as, a formative termination. 

B. Js substantive : 

Philology : 

1. That which serves to form, and Is no 
part of the root ; as the suff. -en in such words 
as brighten, wooden, ic. 

2. A word formed in accordance with some 
rule or usage, as from a root. 

formative-arts, s. pi. 

Art : Those arts which, independently of ex- 
ternal wants and aims, yet, on the other hand, 
bound to the imitation of nature, represent 
life by means of the forms naturally connected. 
The general style of the formative arts is the 
result of a principle of selection which neces- 
sarily limits imitation. Such general style 
consists, therefore, in qualities which distin- 
guish those arts from nature. The specific 
style of any one of the arts consists in tho 
effective use of those particular means of imi- 
tation which distinguish it from the other 
arts. Style is complete when the spectator 
is not reminded of any want which another 
art or which nature could supply. {Fairholt.) 

formative-tissue, s. 

Bot. : A tissue capable of forming new cells. 
It is called also generating tissue and Mcristem 
(q.v.). It is distinguished from permaneni 
tissue. 


boil, boy; pout, jtfwl; cat, 9eil, ehorus, tjhin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph 
-•lan, -tian — shan. -tion, -slon = shun; -tion, -sion - zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, &c. = bel, d$L 
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formaylle— formidable 


•fer-maylle, a . [Formel.J 

for -me (I), a. [Fr, pa. par. of former ^ to 
form, to shape.] 

Her. : A term applied to a cross having the 
arms expanding towards the ends and Hat at 
the outer edges ; also called patee or pattce. 

* forme (2), furme, a. [A.S. forma; O. Sax. 
Jonno; 0. Fris. forma. ] First. [Foremost. 1 

“ The forme man tho com in thl» mlddcnerd thnt 
was Adam.' — O. trig, ifomiliet, 11. 131. 

* forme-fader, forme-father, s. Au 

ancestor. 

° forme, s. [Form, s.] 

formed, pa. par. & a. [Form, v.] 

A. As pa. par. ; (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Shaped or moulded into form; created, 
produced, brought into existence. 

2. Arranged ; as stars into a constellation. 

* for'-me-don, s. (Lat. forma doni = the 
form ot' the gift.] 

Law: A writ of right, which lay for him 
who had right to lands or tenements by virtue 
of an entail. It was abolished by the statute 
S and 4 William IV., c. 27. 

* for-mel, * for-maylle, * for-mell, s. 

[EtyinoL doubtful ; of. O. Fr. forme = a hawk 
or faleou.] Properly a female hawk, but also 
applied to the females of other birds. 

" Wbolovetb ljc.it this geutil/urmerl here." 

Chaucer: Assembly of Foulet, 631. 

* for-mel t t v.t. (A.S. fomieltan.] To melt away. 

" He hit formelteth to waters.” 

O. Eng. Uomllies, U. 151. 

•for’-mcne, s. [Eng. form(ic); -tnc ( Chem .) 

(q v.;.] 

Chem. : A name formerly given to Methane 
CII 4 . 

form -er, * for-mere, «. A s. [Formed from 
A. S. forma = early by the addition of -er. It is 
a word of false formation, due to the mistaken 
idea that/om«$I {foremost), was a simple and 
not a double superlative form.] [Foremost.] 
A. As adjective : 

1 . Before or. preceding something else in 
time. 

•‘Daniel saw this vision by the floud whose waters 
lyke as the later waues thruste forth the former 
sources."— Joye: Exposition of Daniel, ch. vlil. 

2. Near the beginning; early; preceding. 

3. Earlier, as of two things meutioued at 
the same time ; first mentioned. 

“ The most obvious division of society Is into rich 
ami poor ; and it is no less obvious that the number 
cf the farmer bear a great disproportion to those of 
the latter/* — Burke: A Vindication of Natural Society. 

4. Past ; gone by ; aucieut ; as, in former 
times. 


*’ luquire, I pray thee of the former age.”— Job vlii. s. 
* B. As subst. : A predecessor. 


*‘To use the terms of our former t." — IT. Patten - 
Expcd. to Scotland, 1547. 


* former-ward, * former-warde, s. 

A vanguard ; an advanced guard. 

form-er, * form-our, * form your, s. 

I Eng. form; -er.] 

1. One who or that which forms ; a creator. 

" Fader and f armour of a] that euere was maker l.” 

P . Plowman, 6.C'»4. 

2. Specif. : A shape around which an article 
jls moulded, woven, wrapped, pasted, or other- 
wise constructed. A templet, pattern, or 
gauge by which an article is shaped, as pottery, 
or an object in the lathe. A cutter by which 
patterns, blanks, wads, or pieces are cut from 
sheets for various purposes. 

fbr mer et', $. [Fr.] 

Arch. : The arch rih, which. In Gothic 
groining, lies next the wall, and is consequently 
less than the other ribs which divide the 
vaulting. 

form-cr-ly, * for-mer-Ue, adv . [Eng. 

former; - ly .] 

* 1, First ; first of all ; beforehand. 

“♦Prevented him before hie stroke could light, 

And on the helmet smote him/ormrWie." 

Spenser : E. VI. j. 88. 

2. In former times ; iu times past ; of old ; 
anciently. 

was enacted that they should pay no more than 
had been formerly wont to he paid."— Barnet : Hist, of 
the Reformation fan. 1531). 


3. Previously, heretofore. 

" And her fnlrc lockea which formerly were bound 

Up in one knult, she low tuiowne did lose.” 

Spenser : F. Q., II. xil. «7. 

T Crnbb thua discriminates between for - 
merly, in times past, in days of yore , and an- 
ciently: l< Formerly s upposca a less remote period 
than in times past, and that less remote than 
in days of yore and anciently. Tim two first 
may be said of what happens within the age 
of man ; the last two are extended to many 
generations and ages. Any individual may 
use the word formerly with regard to himself: 
thus, we enjoyed our health better formerly 
than now. An old man may speak of times 
past, ns when he says he does not. enjoy himself 
as he did in limes jxist. Old time s, days of yore, 
and anciently, are more applicable to nations 
than to individuals; and all these express 
different, degrees of remoteness." (Crabb : 
Eng. Synon.) 

*for-mcst, a. [Foremost.] 

* form-fill, a. [Eng. form ; •ful(I).’] Ready 
or (piick to form ; creative, imaginative, fan- 
ciful. 

“ An fleets the vision o'er the formful brain.” 

Thornton: hummer, 1.C32. 

form-ic, «. [Lat. form (ica) — an ant ; -ic.J 
Pertaining to or produced by ants. 

•'We should horrow from them formic lawsorai'l- 
iirlan policy."— •Xoitl/ie.y ; The Doctor, ch. xcvL 

formic acid, s. 

Chem. .* IICU0 2 or n*CO’OII. A monobasic 
fatty aeid, which derives its name from the 
circumstance that it was first obtained by 
distilling ants. It oecurs in the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, especially in the red ant, 
Formica rufa. When an ant walks over moist- 
ened blue litmus it turns it red. It exists also 
in certain caterpillars, in several secretions of 
the human body, as iu blood, in uriue, iu the 
flesh-juice and in perspiration. It also oecurs 
in the jniee of the stinging-nettle, and in com- 
mercial oil of turpentine that has been exposed 
to the air. and in certain mineral springs. 
Formic acid can be obtained by the oxidation 
of methyl alcohol CH 3 ‘OH, and by hoiling hy- 
drocyanic] acid HCN with hydrochloric aeid. 
Formic acid is obtained by distilling sugar, 
gum, and starch with strong sulphuric acid, 
but it is best prepared by heating equal quan- 
tities of oxalic acid, H 2 C 2 04 , and glycerine, 
C 3 H 5 (OH) 3 ; in a retort on a water-bath ; it 
gives off COo and dilute formic acid distils 
over. When no more gas is given off, more 
oxalic acid is added ; it is again heated, and a 
more concentrated formic acid cornea over. 
Id this reaction a mono-formic ether of gly- 
cerine is first formed. Thus— 

( OH ) OH 

C 3 HW Oll-f n 2 C 2 0 4 =C 3 H 5 -OII+COo+HoO 
(oh Jo-coii 

(Oil 

A C 3 nJ Oil -F H 2 0 = C 3 H 5 (OH)o-!-H , CO‘OH. 

( O-COH 

The anhydrous acid is obtained by heating to 
100 6 C lead formate (H*C0*0>_.Pb" ia a stream 
of sulphuretted hydrogen gas. Pure formic 
acid is a eolourless, transparent liquid, which 
slightly fumes in the air. It has a pungent, 
sour taste, aud corrodes the skin, forming 
painful ulcere. Formic acid solidifies at - r 
and boils at 99°. It mixes with water and 
with alcohol in all proportions ; its vapour is 
inflammable, aud burns with a blue flame. 
Formic acid, heated with concentrated sul- 
phuric acid, is decomposed into carbon mon- 
oxide, CO, and water. Formic acid reduces 
salts of gold, silver, aud mercury, being con- 
verted into carbon dioxide and water. By 
the actiou ofehlorine, formic acid reconverted 
into hydrochloric acid and C0 2 . All salts of 
formic acid are soluble in water f their aqueous 
solutions are turned red by the addition of 
ferric chloride. 

formic-ethers, s. pi. 

Chem.: Chemical substances in wbich the 
basic hydrogen of formic acid has been re- 
placed by an alcohol radieal. 

for-mi csL, 3. [Lat. = an ant.] 

I. Entom. : The typical genus of the family 
Formicidne (q.v.). It has the foot-stalk of the 
abdomen composed of a single joint; the 
mandibles are triangular, and denticulated at 
the edge. The females are destitute of a sting. 
There are numerous American species. On© 
very interesting species makes its nest in wood, 
and is a slave-holder, carrying off the young of 


other speciea such as those of F. cunictilarla 
aud F. fu*ai. Of the lorcigu apecies, F. sao 
charivora mukea its neat at the foot of sugar 
canes, so loosening the land that they are 
blown down by gales. F. indejessa, an Indian 
species, is a great devourer of sweets. [Ant.] 
2. Falconry: A disease in a hawk's bill. 

for-mfc-ant, «. [Lat. formica = an ant.] 
Pathol. : Pulsus form leans— an epithet given to 
—the pulse when extremely small, scarcely per- 
ceptible, unequal, and communicating a sen- 
sation like that of the motion of an ant felt 
through a thin textuie. (bunglison.) 

for mi-car i'-i da, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. formi- 
caries), and Lat. fern. pi. adj. auff. -idat. ] 
Ornith. : Ant-thrushes : a family of birds by 
some called Forniicarina;, allowed only tin- 
position of a subfamily of Turdid* (Thrush**). 
They have the wings and tail much shorter 
than those of the true thrushes, the tip «.l 
their bill also is often slightly hooked. They 
for the most part inhabit the tropical regions 
of both hemispheres, frequenting forests and 
thickets, flying badly from the shortness of 
tlieir wings and consequently feeling moat at 
home on the ground, where they devour ants, 
coleoptera, Ac. The typical genus Formicarius 
ia of sober tints ; Pitta, on the contrary, ia of 
a brilliant azure blue. The Dipper or Water 
Ouzel ( Cinclns aquaticus), is an aberrant form 
of the family or aub-family. ( Dallas , Ac.) 

for ml car-i n sq, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. form t- 
cai\ius), and Lat. fern. pi. adj. auff. -inas.) 

Ornith. : A sub-family of Turdidie, by some 
elevated into a family, Form ieari idle (q.v.). 

for m! car-l-us, s. [Lat./omi<a), and mas. 
sing. adj. sutt. -artire.J 
Ornith. : The typical genns of the aub-family 
Forniicarina} or the family Formicariida (q.v.). 

for' mi-cate, a. [Lat. formica) — an ant ; 
-ate.] Resembling an ant ; pertaining to or 
in any way connected with the genus For- 
mica (q.v.). 

for mi-ca' tion, &. [Lat., from formico = to 
creep or crawl like ants.] 

Pathol.: Anirritation ofthe skin, resembling 
the crawling of ants, produced by pustules. 

for- 1015 ’ ic, a. [Lat. formula) = an ant ; -ic J 
Chem. : The same as Formic (q.v.). 

for-nu^'-i-dse, s. pi. [Lat. formic{a) = an 
ant, and fem. pi. adj. suff. -ula'.] 

Entom. : A family of Aculeate Hvmenoptera. 
tribe or subtribe Heterogyna. The ahortive 
females are wingless, the basal joint of the 
antennm in the females and neuters is long 
and elbowed ; the upper lip of the neuters 
large, horny, and perpendicular, the first or 
second joint of the abdomen knotted. In 
many species the females and neuters have 
stings. They sre generally social inseeta liv- 
ing in communities, consisting of males, fe- 
males, and neuters. The chief genera are 
Formica, Polyergus, Powers, Myrtnica, and 
Acta. They nre everywhere well known by 
their common name of Aota. 

for mi- 91 -na, s. [Lat. formicinus = of or 
like ants.] 

Entom. : A genus of Formieidae. Formicitia 
rufa is the Horse ant. It forms large nests of 
dry leaves aud sticks, here and abroad, in 
woods. Onisci frequent the nests, and Lome- 
chusa and Pella, two species of Staphylini, 
are found there also as parasites. (Shuckard.) 

* for-mid-a-bll -i-ty, s. [Eng. formidable ; 

* ity .] The quality of being formidable ; for- 
midableness. 

” Who reduces their formidabUity by being sent to 
raise two clans. Walpole : To Mann, li. 9 a. 

for-mld-a-ble, «. [Fr., from Lat./omtda- 
bilis, from fomiido (v.) = to fear, dread, (s.), 
fear, dread.] Causing or calculated to cause 
fear or dread ; terrible, dreadful, fearful, de- 
terrent. 

“ But it wm well known that he could be as useful • 
friend and as formidable au euerny as any member of 
the cabiueC— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch xiiL 
If Crabb thus discriminates between formid- 
able, dreadful, terrible, and shocking : “ For- 
midable is applied to that which is apt to 
excite fear ; dreadful is applied to what is cal- 
culated to excite dread ; terrible is applied to 
that which, exeites terror ; shocking, from 
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thake , ia applied to that which violently 
shakes or ngitates. The formidable acts neither 
suddenly nor violently ; the dreadful may act 
violently, but not suddenly ; thus the appear- 
ance of an army may be formidable ; that of a 
field of battle is dreadful. The terrible and 
shocking act both suddenly and violently ; but 
the former acts both on the senses and the 
imagination, the latter on the moral feelings." 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

for’-mid a ble ness, $. [Eng. formidable ; 
-?ics9.] The quality of being formidable or to 
be dreaded. 

“ W l/o coaid not he deterred hy tli o formldableness 
of destructive flames."— Doyle : Work t, ii. 6. 

for'-mid a-bly, adv. [Eng. formidable) ; -ly.] 
lu a formidable manner. 

'’The British cannon formidably roars." 

Dry don ; Threnodxa Augttstali*. 612. 

* for - mid - 6 - lose, a. [Lat. formidolosus, 
from formido = dread, fear. ] Dreading greatly ; 
very much afraid. 

form -mg, pr . par., a., ' & s. [Form, v.) 

A. tV B. Js pr. i>ar. d> particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act or process of giving 
form, shape, or figure to ; creation. 

2. Ship-build. : Shaping exactly the con- 
verted (partially shaped) timbers, so as to 
give them the required figure. This consists 
in:— (o) Siding; giving them the correct 
breadth ; (6) Moulding : giving the correct 
outline and depth ; (c) Bevelling : giving the 
faying surface the proper shape to meet the 
planking or iron skin. 

forming-cylinder, a. 

Paper-making : That cylinder in a paper- 
making machine on which the film of pulp is 
gathered, and which delivers it as a soft and 
weak web to tbe machines for hardening and 
drying. 

* form’-less, a. [Eng./orm ; -tess.] Wanting 
form or shape ; shapeless ; without regularity 
of form. 

" Like that great Spirit, who, with plastic sweep, 
Moved on the darkness of th o formless deep.” 

Coleridge : To dev. II". L. Bowie*. 

t form'-less-ness, s. [Eng. formless; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being formless ; shape- 
lessness. (Athenceum, May 31, 1S84, p. 091.) 

for-mo-meth'-y-lal, $. IMkthylal.) 

for-mo-nit'-ril, s. [Eng. form(ic), o con- 
nective, and nitril (q.v.).] 

Chem. : H*CN. A name sometimes given to 
hydrocyanic acid, as it may be regarded as 
the nitril of formic acid. 

•for mos'-I-ty, * for mos i-tie, s. [Lat. 
farmositas, from formosus = beautiful, hand- 
some, from forma = shape, beauty.] Beauty, 
grace, gracefulness. 

"Into your excellent formoattit." — Sidney : IFan- 
stead Play, p. 619. 

* form'-ous, a. [Lat. formosus , from forma.] 
Beautiful, graceful. 

* O pulchrlor sole In heautle lucldent 
Of all feuiino most/ormotw flour." 

Balade, The .Vine Ladies Worthie. 

for’ mu la (pi. for'-mu-lse or for'- mu- 
las), * for mule (1) s. [Lat. formula , 
dunin. of forma — a form ; Fr. formulc.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : A prescribed set or special 
form of words in which anything is stated or 
declared. 

“ I think I have seen all of them [papers], except the 
/ ormula of association. Burke: Letter to Sir II. 
Langrishe. 

II. Technically : 

1. Chem. : An expression by means of sym- 
bols, .specially letters and numbers, of the 
chemical elements contained in a compound. 
[Empirical formcl.e. Graphic formula, 
Rational formulas.] 

2. Eccles. : A formal enunciation or declara- 
tion of faith or doctrine. 

3. Math. : The expression of a general rule 
or principle in algebraic symbols. For ex- 
ample, the equation— 

(a + b)(a - b) = a=— 62 
is a formula, being the algebraic expression of 
the fact that the sum of two quantities multi- 
plied by their difference is equal to the differ- 
ence of their squares. If a rule or principle 
is translated into algebraic expressions, the 


result is a formula ; conversely, if a formula 
is translated into ordinary language, the result 
is a rule or principle. 

4. Med. : A prescription. 

If (1) Dental formula : [Dental formula]. 

(2) Formula of Concord: 

Ch.JIist.: A confession of faith upon the 
points on which the Lutherans differed from 
the Calvinists, especially in connection with 
tile Eucharist. The issue of such a document 
was suggested by Augustus, Elector of Saxony, 
who employed James Andrea to ascertain 
opinions on the subject, and draw it out. 1 1 is 
chief assistants were first aud last Martin 
Chemnitz, Nieliolas Selnoeker, Andrew Mus- 
cnlus, UhristopherCorner, and David Chytams. 
The formula was published in 15b0, all clergy- 
men and schoolmasters being required by the 
Elector to subscribe to it. It endorsed the 
opinions of Luther, and widened the breach 
with the Swiss and other “ reformed " 
churches. (Mosheim, &c.) 

(3) Formula Consensus: 

Ch. Hist.: A formula drawn up in 1675, by 
John Henry Heidegger, a celebrated divine, of 
Zurich, at the iustance of his clerical brethren, 
to preserve the Calvinistic doctrine from the 
slight modifications of it introduced by tire 
French divine Ainyraut, and others. It was 
annexed by the magistrates to the common 
Helvetic formulas of religion. Its effect was 
found adverse rather than favourable to peace. 
It was abolished iu the canton of Berne and the 
republic of Geneva in 1686, and ultimately 
became incapable of enforcement anywhere. 
(Mosheim.) 

for-mu lee, $. pi. [Formula.] 

for- mu la -lc, a. [Lat. formula, and Eng., 
&e. sutl'. -ic. ] 

Math, : Presenting or containing a formula ; 
relating to a formula. 

formulaic equations, s. pi 

Math. : Equations one member of which is 
obviously tbe same in value as the other, 
though the two are for the moment differently 
expressed. Thus, (x—y) ( x-\-y ) = a 3 — y 2 is a 
formulaic equation for (x—y) x (x+y) = x 2 — y z . 
[Formula, II. 3 ; Ioentitv.] 

* for' -mu lar, a. [Fr. formulaire, from Lat. 
formula’] uf or pertaining to a formula or 
formulae ; formulary. 

* for-mu-la-rxs'-tic, «. [Eng./armtdanz(f) ; 
-tic.] Pertaining to or exhibiting formulariza- 
tion (q.v.). 

* for mu-lar-i-za -tion, s. [Eog. formu- 
lariz(c); -afiem.] 

1. The act of formularizing or formulating. 

2. A formularized or formulated statement 
or exhibition. 

* for -mu-lar ize, v.t . [Eng. formular; -ize.] 
To formulate or reduce to a formula ; to ex- 
press or set down in a systematic aud clear 
form, 

for -mu lar a. s. [Fr. formulaire, from 
Lat. formula ; Sp . formulario.] 

A. As adj. : According to a set form ; stated ; 
prescribed ; ritual ; formal. 

"To have here mended th e formulary part “—North : 
Reflection* on Le Clere, p. 675, 

B. As substantive : 

1. A book containing stated and prescribed 
forms ; a book of precedents or set models, 
as of declarations, prayers, «fcc. 

2. A prescribed or set form or model ; a 
formula. 

" I believe every oue hath some mode and model or 
formulary of his own specially for his private cubj. 
cular devotions."— Howell: Letters, bk. i.. let 32. 

for’-mu late, v.t. [Lat. formula.] To reduce 
to or express in a formula; to put or set down 
in a systematic and comprehensive form ; to 
declare or set forth clearly and distinctly. 

"The General Synthesis . . . proceeds to formulate 
in such terms the successive phases of progressing life." 
—Herbert Spencer ; Psychology (1670), l., p. viiL 

* form ule (1). 3. [Fr.] [Formula.] 

form'-ulc (2), s. [Formyl.] 

*for mu-liz-a -tlon, s. [Eng. formulae); 
•ation.] The act Df formalizing or formulating ; 
reducing to a formula. 


•for’ mu lizc, v.t. [Eng. formuFa); -ize.] 
To reduce to or explain in a formula ; to for- 
mulate. 

"To formulU* and Imprmw the uncertain tenant- 
right custom with the authority of law w as the chief 
object of the Land Act of 1870."—/'. Dun, In Time*, 
April 14, 18SL 

for'-myl, form'-ulo (2), s. [Eng. form(lc); 
-ylc — Gr. vA»j ( hulc) = matter.] 

Chem. : (1I*C0)‘. A monad fatty acid radical, 
contained iu formic acid. This name war? 
formerly given to the triad radical (Cll)"' r 
which Vi contained in chloroform, ClF' CIj. 

•for-nais, ’for-nays, [Furnace.] 
for-n&x, s. [Lat. = a furnace ] 
Fomax-chcmica, 

Astron. : (The Chemist's Furnace.) One of 
Lacaille'a Southern Constellations. It la situ- 
ated immediately below Cetns. 

for neat', fo rc-a ncut. prep. (Eng. fore., 

and anent.] 

1. Directly opposite to. 

2. Concerning. 

•fornicaric, * fornycary, a. (Lat. forni - 
conus.) Fornicating, lewd. 

"Thes shulen haate the fjrnicarle womman.'— 
WyvUffe : Apocalypse xvii. 16, 

for'-ni -cato, v.i. [Ecelcs. Lat. fornicatus, pa. 
par. of fornicor, from Class. Lat. fornix (genit. 
fomicis) - (1) a vault, an arch, (2) a brothel.] 
To eommit fornication ; to bo lewd ; to have 
unlawful sexual intercourse. 

** With whom, lest they should fornicate or worse, 

A tutor's sent by way of a dry nurse.” 

Churchill : The Farewell. 

for’-ni- cate, for'-ni-cat-ed, a. [Lat. 
fornicatus = arched, vaulted ; fornix (genit. 
fomicis ) ~ an arch, a vault.] 

1. Arch. : Vaulted like au oven or furnace ; 
arched ; concave within and convex without. 

2. Bot. : Arching over, as a fornicate leaf. 

for-nx-ca'-tion ( 1 ), s. [Lat. fornicatio — a 
vaulting, an arching over. 

Arch. : The forming of a vault or arch ; an 
arching. [Fornicate, a.] 

for-nx-ca'-tion ( 2 ), for -ni-ca- cion, 
* for-ni-ca-tioun, + for-ny-ca cioun, s. 

[Fr., from Eccles. Lat. fornicatio, from forni- 
catus, pa. par. of fornicor ; Sp. fornicacion ; 
Port, fornicatio; Ital. fornicazione.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : Unlawfid sexual intercourse 
of unmarried persons ; incontinence ; lewd- 
ness. 

*' This ia the will of God . . . that ye should abstain 
f ro m fornication . 1 The s*. iv. 8, 

IL Scripture: 

1. Idolatry. 

"Thou didst trust In thine own beauty, and playedat 
the harlot, because of thy renown, and pouredat out 
tby/or/ueafioHi on every one."— Ezekiel xvi. 16. 

2. Adultery. 

3. Incest. 

for'-nl-ca-tor, * for-ni-ca-tour, s. [Fr. 

fornicateur, from Eccles. Lat. fornicator ; Sp. 
fornicador , Ital . fornicator e.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : One wbo commits fornica- 
tion ; an unmarried person who has criminal 
intercourse with one of the other sex, also 
unmarried. 

** Lest there be any fornicator or protons person r — 
Hebrews xn. 16. 

2. Scrip. : An idolater. 

• for'-ni-ca-tress, + for-ni-ca-tresse * s. 

[Eng. fornicator; -ess.] A woman who com- 
mits fornication. 

See you the fornicatress be removed.” 

Shaketp. : Measure for Measure, IL S. 

for-ni9'-i-form, a. [Lat fornix (genit for- 
nicis) — a vault, an arch, and/or7?wt = form.] 
Bot. : Vaulted or arched. (The term is 
applied to tbe nectary of some plants.) 

•for ni-men, v.t. [A.S. forniman ; O. Sax, 
famiman ; O. H. Ger. farneman .] To tak« 
away. 

"Min two childre aren me fomumen .* 

Genesis A Exodus, 2,227- 

for’-nix, s. [Lat.= a vault, an arch.] 

1. Anat.: Any part shaped like an arch or 
vault. Tliua the fornix conjuuctivee is the 
globe of the eye. 

2. Bot. : The lamellae of the corolla, io some 
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plants like Cynoglossuw, which are small, 
scale-like, and overarch the orilice of the tube. 
3. Conchology : 

(1) The excavated part under the umbo. 

(2) The upper shell ; the centre one in the 
oyster. 

Fornix of the cerebrum : A thin layer of 
white brain -substance in the floor of each 
lateral ventricle. 

* for old ed, a. [Pref. for-, and Eng. old, -ed. ) 
Worn out with age. 

for out., * for-oute, “ for owt, *for owt 

yn, prep. [Pref. /or-, and Eng. oat j Without. 

” Foroute alle greuea of saughtes the cite.'* 

Il'tfUam qf Paleme, 2,601, 

* for pained , *for payned, «. [Pref. for-, 
and Eng. pained (q.v.).] Greatly pained. 

" Pensyf. payred, l tm for pay tied." 

Early Eng Allit. Poena ; Pearl, 24G. 

* for pam per, r.t. [Pref. for-, and Eng. 
pamper (q.v.).j To pamper in excess. 

" They ne wee re nnt forpnmpered with outrage.” — 
Chaucer. Boethius, Apji.. ji. 189. 

* for-pass", v. i. & t [Pref. for-, and Eng. 
pass (q.v.).J 

A. Intrans. : To pass by. 

"One day as li cforpa&sed by the plaine 
With weAry l«ice '* Spenser : F. Q., HI. x. 20. 

B. Trans.: To pass. 

"Scarce can a Bishoprlck for past these by," 

Spenser : Mother Rubber ds Talc, 817. 

for pet, for pit, a. [A corrupt, of fourth-peck. ) 
Tlie fourth part of a peck. 

" Mattie Simpson, that wants ' a for pit 7 or twa o’ i .ears 
that will ne'er be missed. Scott : /lob Hoy. ch. xiv. 

* for pingh', v.t. [Pref. for-, and Eng. pinch 
(q.v.).] To pinch strongly or sharply. 

“Hit shall he so for pinched, totollled, and totwiht.” 
Political Songs, p. 337, 

•for pine', v.t. & i. [Pref. for-, and Eng. 
pine, v. (q.v.).] 

A, Trans . ; To waste away. 

" He was so wasted aud forpined quite." 

Spenser: F. </., UL x. 57. 

B. Intrans. : To pine or waste away. 

“ He forpyned In the nieuelsuu.” Bekct, 2,284. 

* for-poss, v.t. [Pref. for-, and Eng. pos$ — 
poise.] To poise, to balance. 

“As in ballaunce forgtossld up and doun." 

Lydgate : MS. in HalliweU. 

* for-rak-yd, a. [Pref. for-, and Eng. rake.) 
Worn out with walking. 

"lam wety forrakyd, aud run in the my re.” 

Tovmeley Mysteries, p, 105. 

for-ray’, v.t. & i. [Foray, v .] 

for-ray , s. [Foray, s.) Tlie act of ravaging ; 
a foray. 

for-ray'-er, s. [Forayer.] 

* for reagh, v.t. [Pref. for-, and Eng. reach 
(q.v.).] To direct. 

" All forraht yien Godd.” OrmuLum, 14.538. 

* for-rede, • for read, v.t. [A.S. forrddan; 
Pint, veirraden ; Sw. forrada ; Dan. forraadc.) 
To condemn, to destroy. 

"The world . . . that mani a soule haved forrad . “ 
Body & Soul, 261. 

* for ri-er, * for re-our, • for-rey our, s. 

(O. Fr. forier, fonrrier. ] A forager ; a forayer. 
"To fyghte with our e fort-tours that on felde ho via," 
Morte Arthure, 2,941. 

* for' r0, s. [For el.] 

for'-rit, adv. [Forward.] Forward. (Scotch.) 

”Ane now, wife, what tfor are ye no getting f trrii 
yd' the eowens ? Scott : old Mortality, ch. xxxviii. 

•for rot, * for-rot i-en, v.t. [A.S . forro- 
tien; Dut. verrotten.) To rot away. 

"3!e schal /orrof (>r» thine teth and thi tunge ,”— Old 
Eng. Miscellany, p. 178. 

tors, s. [Etym. doubtful.] Rough hair on 
sheep. 

for sa'ke,v.L & i. [A.S .forsacan, from for, neg. 
and sacan = to contend, to strive : Dan. for - 
sage ; Sw .forsake — to forsake ; Dut. verzagen 
= to deny ; Ger. I'ersagen.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To leave ; to quit ; to desert ; to abandon ; 
to depart or withdraw from. 

■’ The young horse mu*t/i<rra*e his manger.” 

Wordsworth : White Doe qf Rylstone, 11. 

2, To cease to have anything to do with ; to 


reject; to renounce; to cease or refuse to 
follow. 


” Horror hath taken hold of me, because ol the 
wicked that/e»r*/(A« thy law."— Psalm cxix. 63. 


3. To cease or refuse to be guided by or s»b- 
ject to ; to fall away from ; to be faithless to. 

“ Twm now the time when first Haul Godfrrrsook. 
God Saul ; the room in 'a heart wild pnsB ion* took.” 
Cowley: Davidcls. 

* 4. To refuse. 


" I! you forsake the offer of their love." 

Shakes/t, : l Henry IV., \v. 2- 

* 5. To deny. 

" Peter forsoke oure Lord tbrle*.' — Ma u ndecille, p. »L 

* B. Intrans. : To refuse, to decline. 

“ This bricklayer who for too ke to go Into heaven 
because hi* wife was there."— R. Greene: Sews from 
Heaven <t Hell. (1693), 


for sak' en, for sake, pa. par. or a. 
[Forsake.] Deserted, abandoned, left, for- 
lorn. 

IT Crabb thus discriminates between forsaken, 
forlorn , and destitute : “ To be forsaken is to be 
deprived of the company and assistance of 
others ; to b e forlorn is to be forsaken in time 
of difficulty, to be without a guide in an un- 
known road ; to he destitute is to be deprived 
of the first necessaries of life. To be forsaken 
is a partial situation ; to b a forlorn and desti- 
tute is a permanent condition. We may be 
forsaken by n fellow traveller on the road ; we 
are forlorn when we get into a deserted path, 
with no one to guide us ; we arc destitute when 
we have no means of subsistence, nor the 
prospect of obtaining the means." (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 

for-Sak -er,s. [Eng. forsak(e) ; -cr.] One who 
forsakes, abandons, deserts, or renounces. 

" Most hateful forsaken of God." 

Song of the Three Children, v. 9. 

* for-Say', v.t. [Pref. for-, and Eng. say (q.v.).] 

1. To renounce, to fursake. 

*’ But shepheard must walke another way 
Sike worldly sovenance he must fortuy." 

Spenser: Shepheards Calend>-r ; May. 

2. To deny, to forbid. 

"Sitbens shepheardes bene forsayd 
From place* of delight," 

Spenser : Shepheards Calender ; July. 

* for - see', for - seo, v.t. [A.S. forscon ; 

O. Sax. forsehan.) 

1. To despise ; to look down upon ; toneglect. 

"Tba thiug forseo that his aaule deriath.”— O. Eng. 
Homilies, jx 109. 

2. To know thoroughly. 

" Thou fortagh ioi wales ilk an.” 

£. Eng. Psalter : P». cxxxviii. 4. 

* for-set', * for-sette, v.t. [A.S. forsettan .] 
To obstruct, to hinder, to impede, to prevent. 

" Forsettc hym the strete.” 

Avowyng qf King Arthur, sL xxxix. 

"for-shake , ^forsehake, v.t. [Pref. for-, 
and Eng. shake (q.v.).] To shake strongly. 

"1 am forschaken als gressop with gram.” 

E. Eng. Psalter : Ps. cviiL 23. 

* for shame, v.t. [A.S. forseca mia n.) To 
confound, to confuse, to shame. 

" Forshamedd off himm sdlfeim." 

Ortnulum, 12.628. 

* for-shape, forsehape, v.t. [A.S. for- 
scapan; O. H. Ger. forscafan.) To put out of 
shape, to transform, to make misshapen. 

" He into a woman was forth ape." 

Gower, L 292. 

for-shronke, for-shronk en, a. [Pref. 

for-, and Jlid. Eng. s/tro«^e = shrunk.) Ut- 
terly shrunk up; withered. 

"Her freshe colours w-ith heat.” 

Chaucer : Flower A- Leaf, 355. 

for-sink', v.i. [Pref. for-, and Eng. sink, v. 
(q.v.).] To disappear. 

"So fortune and breiite that ateden.”— Genesis A 
Exodus, 1,111 

for-sit , v.t. IA.S .forsittan.) Toneglect. 

" Wah awa hit forsete that the king hete." 

Layamon, iiL 140. 

for-slaek', v.t. [Foreslack.] 

for-sleep', v.i. [Pref. for-, and Eng. sleep 
(q.v.) ; O. H. Ger. farslafdn ; W. II. Ger. vers- 
lafen.) To sleep heavily or soundly. 

" As the sterisman a) for slept.''— Wycltffe : Proverbs 
xxxii. 34. 

for sleuthe, * for slouthe, v.t. [Pref. 
for-, and Mid. Eng. sleuth = sloth.] To lose 
through sloth. 

" And thus/orirouf^e wilfully thy tyde.** 

Chaucer : C. T„ 16.681. 

for-slow, V.t. [Foreslow.] 


* for smite', v.t. fPref./or-, and Eng. tmiu 
(q.v.).J To smite down. 

".He h\lie format amiddeu." 

Layamon L 06 

* for song-en, a. { Pref. for-, and Mid. Eup. 
songen = sung.] Weary or worn ont with 
singing. 

"Ohalaumlres fele iawf I there, 

Tluit wery nygh forsongrn were.” 

HonmutU of the Rote, 608. 

for 800 tk , for sothe, adv. [Eng. for, and 
sooth.] In truth, certainly, of a truth, in fact, 
very well. It is frequently used Ironically. 

" Forsooth , only Iter maid had atuck a pin wrong In 
Iter gown, '— Arbuthnot History of John Bull. 

€ % It was formerly used as a word of honour 
in address to women. It is probable that an 
inferior, being (railed, showed his attention by 
answering in the words yes, forsooth, which 
latter in time lost its true meaning ; and in* 
stead of a mere exclamatory inteijection, was 
supposed a compellation. 

” Carry not too much under- thought betwlxte your 
»elfe and them, nor your city mannerly word (for- 
sooth), me It not too often In any case ; but plain I. 
madam, and no, madiuu."— O. Jonsan . Poetaster, iv. L 

•for sooth, v.t. [Forsooth, adv.] To ad* 
dress with the word forsooth ; hence, to address 
in a polite and ceremonious manner. 

” The captain . . . had forioothed hctf—Pepys . 
Diary, Jan. 166L 

* for sooth , s . [Forsooth, adv.) One who 

is very polite and ceremonious to ladies; a 
ladies’ man ; a coi comb. 

"You flip 60 like a forsooth of the city.”— B. Jon ton : 
Penates. 

for speak (1), v.i. [Eng. for, and speak.} 
To speak for or on behalf of another; to act 
as advocate for another. 

•for speak (2), *for-speake, * for spek 

yn, v.t. [A.S. forsprecan; O. H. Ger. fars- 
jtrechan = to forbid ; Ger. vers/rrechen.) 

1. To forbid, to speak against, to prohibit 

** Thou h:\atfortpoke my being in theao wars." 

.shakesp. : Antony A Cleopatra, ill. 7. 

2. To bewitch ; to injure by the use of an 
evil tongue ; to charm. 

"Sytheo told me a clerk that he v,Mfortpokyn. m 

Towneley Mysteries, p. 115. 

* for speak’-er(l), * for-8pek-er»s. [Eng. 
for speak (i); -cr ; M.H.Ger, versprecher ; u. H. 
Ger . fersprechare ; Ger . fiirsjrrecher.) One M bo 
speaks for or on behalf of another ; an ad vocate. 

for speak' er (2), s. [Eng. forspeak (2); -cr.) 
One wbo bewitches another. 

* for spend', v.t. [Pref. for-, and Eng. spend 
(T-v*)*] To waste, to use up, to exhaust. 

"Swa that ic mine uthre god al ne forspemde.”— 
O. Eng. Homilies, p. 3L 

* for spill , * for- spille, v.t. [A.S . forspil- 
lan.) To destroy utterly ; to scatter. 

“ In mighte ol thin ninxe forspilt thi faas.” 

E. Eng. Psalter : Ps. IxxxviiL 1L 

* for spread , + for-sprede, v.t. [Pref. 
for-, and Eng. spread (q.v.).J To spread 
widely; to scatter. 

" Forsprede tbi merci through the land.” 

E. Eng. Psalter : Ps. xxxv. U. 

*for-stall', v.t. [Forestall.) 

* for-stand , v.t. [A.S. forstandan.) To with- 
stand, to oppose, to hinder. 

" Arthur forttad heom thene word.” 

Layamon, LL 422. 

* for-steal , * for stel en, v.t. [A.S. for- 
stelan ; O. H. Ger. farstdan.) To steal away. 

"Tlte gywes bedde/urrto/e vre soule leche.”— 0. Eng. 
Bomilu t. p. 53. 

* for-ster, $. [Forester.] 

fors'-ter-ite, & [Named by Levy after Mr, 
Forster, a patron of mineralogy.) 

Min. : An orthorhombic transparent or 
translucent mineral, of white, yellowish-white, 
yellow, grey, or greenish colour, and vitreous 
lustre. Its hardness, 6 to 7 ; sp. gr., 3'21 — 
3-33. Compos, in the typical variety ; silica, 
42'41 ; magnesia, 53*30. There are two varie- 
ties : (1) Forsterite proper, from Vesuvius ; 
and (2) Boltonite, from Bolton, in Massa- 
chusetts. (Dana.) The Brit. Mus. Cat. makes 
Forsterite a variety of Olivine. 

* for-stop', v.t. [Dut. v erstoppen ; O. H. Ger. 
firstojrfwn ; Sw. jorstoppa ; Dan. forstoppe .] 
To stop completely. 

" They forstoppyd the land way*." 

Richard Coeur de Lion, 6,619. 
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* for-stormed', a. [Pref. for-, and ling, storm ; 
-ed.) Driven or tossed abuut by a storm. 

"The ship that Inforstormed aud forblowe.” 

Gower, 1. 160. 

* fbr-straught, a. [Pref. /or-, and Eng. 

draught ; cl. distraught.) Distracted. 

“ A wery hare, 

Wereal forstrutight with houndes gTet and aitiale." 

Chaucer : C. T., 13,035. 

* for-swal low, ’ for swalghc, * for 
swolewe, * for-swolhen, v.t. [Pref. /or-, 
and Eng. swallow, v. (q.v.).J To swallow up. 

" Th® eorthe the seal for swalghc . " Layamon, ill 137. 

•for swart'-ed, a. [Pref. for-, and A.S. 
swartian. = to grow black.] Made black or 
swarthy. 

" He isegh his bodie al fortwa rted." Pilate, 228. 

* for swat, * for-swatt, a. [Pref. for-, and 
Mid. Eng. swat, pa. par. of sweat (q.v.).J 
Covered with sweat. 

" Miso and Mopsa, like a couple ot forsicat melters, 
were getting the pure silver of their bodies out of the 
ore of their garmeuta.”— Sidney : Arcadia. 

* for -sway 7 , * for swey, v.t [Pref. for-, and 
Eng. steal/.] To move or go wrong. 

" H so be that a It'ing forswey.” Gower, iii. 224. 

for swear , ’forswore, * for swer en, 
* for-swer-1 en, * for swer-yn, v.t. k i. 
[A.S. forswerian (pa. t. forsioor, pa. par. for - 
sworen); O. S. forswerian ; O. II. Ger. far - 
siura n ; O. Fris .forswera; Dut. verzweren ; 
lcel. forswara ; Sw. forsvara ; Dan, forsvare. ] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To alijure ; to renounce upon oath or 
with protestations ; to swear or protest earn- 
estly that one will have nothing to do with. 

*' Thou being a goddess, 1 forswore uot thee.” 

Shake*/). ; Passionate Pilgrim, 34. 

* 2. Tn swear falsely ; to take in vain. 

44 Fortwere his soule, his hert.also.” 

Early Eng. Poems, p. 12a 

* 3. To deoy upon oath. 

" As serenely bold 

As truth, how loudly he forswears thy gold 1" 

Dryden : Juvenal. (Johnson.) 

*4. To take, use, or swear falsely. 

41 Or. that oaths, made iu reverential fear 
Of love and his wrath, any may/orw<ar.' 

Donne : Woman's Constancy. 

B. Reflex. : To perjure oneself. 

"Persons who have no sense of honour or religion, 
and who are ready to forswear themselves for lucre."— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 

* C. Intrans. : To swear falsely ; to perjure 
oneself. 

" Do ye not flatter, lie./or«rear;” 

Shenstone : Charms of Precedence. 

TT Crabb thus discriminates between to for- 
mvear, to perjure , and to suborn, : “To forswear 
is applied to all kinds of oaths ; to perjure i3 
employed oaly for such oaths as have been 
administered by the civil magistrate. A sol- 
dier forswears himself who breaks his oath of 
allegiance by desertion ; a inaa perjures him- 
self in a court of law who swears to the truth 
of that which he knows to be false. Forswear 
and perjure are the acts of individuals ; suborn 
signifies to make to forswear : a perjured man 
has all the guilt upon himself ; but he who is 
suborned shares his guilt with the suborner" 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

* for-swear'-er, * for-swer-ere, s. [Eng. 
forswear ; -er .] One who forswears or perjures 
himself ; one who is forsworn or perjured. 

" For steer ere, or he tbatys oftforsworon.”— Prompt. 
Parv. 

* for-swith-en, * for-sweth-en, v.t [Pref. 
for-, and I cel. swHha = to burn.] To burn up 
completely. 

44 Fler sulde al this werld forswethen." 

Genesis & Exodus, 1,140, 

* for - swonk, * for - swonke, * for- 
swunke, a. [Pref. for-, and Mid. Eng. swoyxk, 
pa. par. of swink (q.v.).] Worn out with 
labour ; exhausted. 

41 Shee is my Goddess plalne, 

And 1 her abepheard swaine, 

Albee forswonJte and forswnt I am.* 4 
Spenser Shepheardt Calender; April. 

(OT~Bw 6 re\pret., kpa. par. ofv. [Forswear.] 

If Obsolete as a past participle. 

Tor-sworn', pa. par. or a. [Forswear.] 

* for-sworn'-ness, * for-swor-en-esse, s, 

[Eng. forsworn ; -»*ss.] The act of forswear- 
ing or perjuring oneself ; the state of being 
forsworn ; perjury. 

"Stale and leaunge and forsworenetse.“~Old Eng. 
Homilies, p. 103. 


fort, s. k a. [Fr. (a.) strong, (s.) a fort, from 
Eat. fort is =. strong ; Ital. & Port, fort ; Sp. 
fuerte.) 

A. As substantive : 

1. Ordinary language : 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as II. 

"This statute, (13 Car. II.,) It Is ohvioua to observe, 
extends uot ouly to fleets and armies, but also to forts, 
and other places of strength within the realm ; the 
eole prerogative oa well an of erecting, as manning and 
governing of which, belongs to the King in bis capacity 
of general of the kingdom." — Blackstone : Commen- 
taries, bk. L, ch. 7. 

2. Figuratively : 

* (1) A protection or shelter of any kind ; a 
stronghold. 

"Ciesar. from the naked land. 

Whose ouly/erf was British hearts, repelled.” 

Thomson : Liberty, lv. G42. 

* (*2) A person's strong point; his forte 
(q.v.). 

II. Mil. : A fortified place of small size, 
surrounded with a ditch, rampart, stockade, 
or other means of defence, and garrisoned with 
troops ; a small fortress or castle. The ortho- 
graphy of a fort is its profile ; the ichnography 
is its ground plan. [Fortification.] 

* B. As adj. : Strong, powerful. 

fort^adjutant, s. 

Mil. : An officer in a garrison who is respon- 
sible for its internal discipline, and the appro- 
priation of the men to the several corps. 

fort major, s. 

Mil. : In a fort or fortress, the officer Qext 
to the governor or commandant. 

f6rt'-a-li5©, * fort -e -lace, s. [ 0 . Fr. 

fortalesce, from Low Lat. fortalitia = a little 
fort ; fortis — a fort, from Lat. fort is = strong. J 

Fort. : Aq outwork of a fortification ; a 
fortilage. 

* for-tat tered, * for-tat yrd, a. [Pref. 
for-, and Eng. tattered (q.v.). J All iu rags or 
tatters. 

" Fortatyrd and torue." Towneley Mysteries, p. 239. 

* for-t&xed', a. [Pref. for-, and Eng. taxed.) 
Wrongly or extortionately taxed. 

” We are so hamyd, fort axed and ramyd.” 

Toumeley Mysteries, p. 98. 

for'-te, adv. [Ital., from Lat. fort is — strong.] 

Mttsic: Loudly ; a direction to play or sing 
with force of toae. It is expressed by the 
abbreviations for. or/. 

forte, * fort, s. [Fr. fort = (a.) strong, ( s .) a 
fort, a strong point, from Lat. fortis = strong.] 
[Fort.] 

1. The strong part of a sword -blade or 
rapier, as opposed to the foibk or faible. 

2. A person's stroag point ; that in which 
one excels ; a person's peculiar talent or 
faculty ; the point of chief excellence. 

44 1 won't describe, description is my forte. 

But every fool describe* In these bright days." 

Byron: Don Juan, v. 52. 

* fbrt’-ed, a. [Eng. fort ; -ed.) Furnished or 
guarded by forts ; fortified. 

"A farted residence, 'gainst the tooth of time 

And raaure of oblivion." 

Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, r. 1. 

forth, forth©, furth, adv. [A.S., from 
fore = before ; cogn. with Dut. voort = for- 
ward. from voor — before ; Ger. fort; M. H.Ger. 
vort, from vor = before ; Sw. Dan. fort.] 

1. Forward, in place or order. 

"Uzzah pnt forth bis hand to the Ark of God and 
took hold of it" — 2 Samuel vL 6. 

2. Abroad ; out of doors. 

"Bring your muaic/orfA Into the air.” 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, r. l. 

3. Forward or onward in time. 

"Blessed be the Lord from tbia time forth for ever- 
more."— Psalm cxiit 2. 

* 4. In the future ; hereafter ; heocefortb ; 
thenceforth. 

44 If he forth haf grace, as he now bigynnes.'' 

Robert dc Brunne, p. 174. 

5. Out of or beyond the bou ndaries of. 

" I am Prospero, and that very duke 
Which was thrust forth of ilil iu." 

Shakesp. : Tempest, v. 1. 

6. Out, as denotiug progression or advance- 
ment from a state of confinemeot, conceal- 
ment, or immaturity. 

44 Wheu his branch is yet tender, and putteth forth 
leaves, ye know that summer is nigh.*'— Matt. xxiv. 32. 

7. Out in public. 

*' Another parable put he forth.”— Matthew xlii. 24. 


8. In continuation ; on further ; oa to the 
end. 

"I repeated the Ave Maria: the Inquisitor Iwd m« 
say forth: I said 1 was taught no more."— Memoir In 
Strype. 

*9. Thoroughly; throughout; from begin- 
ning to end. 

'* Yon, cousin, 

Whom It coucerns to hear this matter forth. 

Do with your injuries as seems you best'* 

Shakesp, : Measure for Measure, V. L 

10. To a certain extent or degree. 

44 Hence we learn, how far forth we may expert fUstl* 
fleatum and salvation from the sufferings of Christ,”— 
1/a mmond. 

* B. As prep. : Out of ; away from , ctb 
from. 

" Steal forth thy father's bouse." 

Shakesp. : Midsummer Right's Dream, L 1. 

And so forth : Et caetera, and ao on. 

^ Forth is largely used in composition as 
forth-calling (Thomson), forth-issuing (Pope), 
fo rth- startled ( 1 lords worth). 

* forth, * foorth, * forth©, * furthe, s. 

[Ford.] 

1. A way ; a passage. 

" Passage non he nam, the forthis war withse^**.* 

Robert dc Brunne, p. ls7. 

2. A ford. 

"Galadites men occuplden the forth Is of Jordan.” — 
Wy cliff e : Judges xiL 5. 

* forth bear, * forth-bere, v.t. [Eng. 
forth, and bear.) To bear or carry out. 

" Tho hi that heued fcrZhbereff 

St. Edmund Kina, 83. 

’ forth' bring, + forthe bringe, ’furth- 
bryng, v.t. [A.S. forthbringan.) 

1. To bring forth or out. 

44 The childe was forthebroghx." 

Seven Sages, 3.116. 

2. To cause to come ; to raise ; to bring 
forth. 

" He forthbroght southen wind fra heven.” 

E. Eng. Psalter, Ps. lxxvlt. 26. 

’ forth by, adv. [Eng. forth, and by.] Fortb 
or forward by. 

’ forth-calT, v.t. [Eng. forth, and call.] To 
challenge. 

” And in thar graves at uihte forthcalted him.” 

E. Eng. Psalter, Ps. lxxvii 68. 

’forth cast', # forth-kast,t.E [Eng .forth, 
and cast.] To throw forth ; to throw away. 

“ Thou forthkeste mi saghes hind ward thare." 

E. Eng . Psalter, Ps. xllx. 17. 

’ f orth-clep©', v.t. [Eng. forth, and clepe.\ 

To call forth or out. 

"As an egle forthclepynge his hryddls to flee." — 
Wycliffe : Deuteronomy xxxii. 11. 

’ forth-come', s. [A.S. fortheyme.) A going 
or coining out ; a departure. 

" Pained is Egipt in forthcome of thorn." 

E. Eng. Psalter, Ps. civ. 38. 

ferth com'-ihg, a. k s. [Eng. forth, and 
coming .] 

A* As adj. : Heady to appear or come ©n ; 
on tbe point of coming ; brought forward ; 
ready to be produced. 

” The Salce rover, who threatened to bastinado * 
Christian captive to death unless a ransom was forth- 
coming, was an odious ruffian."— Macaulay: Hist. Eng ^ 
ch. xv. 

B. As substantive : 

Scots Law: The action by which an assess- 
ment is made effectual. Iu it the arrestee and 
common debtor are called before the judge to 
bear judgment given, ordering the debt to be 
paid, or effects delivered up to the arresting 
creditor, or otherwise disposing of the matter. 

’ ferth-cut', * forth kut ten, v.t. [Eng. 
forth , and cw£.] To cut open ; to open with aa 
instrument. 

" That he sowe and forth kut ten and purge hl» 
erthe."— Wycliffe : Isaiah xxviil 24. 

’ forth*- deal©, s. [Foroel.] An advan- 
tage. 

" As good a forthdeale and a mintage towards thende 
of the werke. ’— Fdal : Apopth. of Erasmus, p. 41 
(note). 

4 forth -do, * forth don, v.t. [Eng. A.S. 

forthdon.) To put forth. 

’forth -draw, v.t. [Eng. forth, and draw.) 
To draw out or forth. 

’forthen, ’forthe, v.t. [A.S. forthian.) 
To further ; to promote ; tn carry out. 

44 AH that I say I shall forthe." 

Toumeley Mysteries, p. 45. 
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* forth-en, adv. [A.S. forthun, firthun, 
forthon.] Even. 

* forthcodc, v.i. (Eng. forth ; Mid. Eng. 
code — went.] Went out. 

*" Thirl t her fortheoda. " Layauum. 11. 138. 

* forth-er, a. [A.S. furthra.] Foremost, first, 
front. 

•’Til© tother goynge out held with hU hoond tho 
further parti of his brother foot. "— Wyctiffr: V metis 
xxv. 2#. 

* forth-er, v.t . (Fuktheh, v.] 

* forth-er-mo, adv. [Mid. Eng. farther = 
furtlier; mo = more.] Fnrthcrinore. (Chaucer . 
C. T., 6,365.) 

■ forth'-fa-thor, * forth-fa dre, forth 
fe der, s. * [A.S. forthfieder.] A forefather; 
»n ancestor. 

" Thet hiteforthfadres hidden Ifustret." 

Legend St. Katherine, 93, 

* forth-faro, a. [A.S. forthfaru.] 

1. A departure. 

*• That weore uiiimete care of Arthurea forthfare." 

Layamon, Uh 145. 

2. Death, decease. 

" After Locrln \\\s forth/ are" Layamon, i. I0«. 

3. A passing bell. 

"That from henceforth there be no knells or forth - 
/are* rung for the death of any man." — Hooper ; In- 
junction*. (1551.) 

* forth- fare, v.t. (A.S. forthfarar* ; O. Fris. 
forthfara.] 

1. To depart, to go away. 

** I sal /orth/are ... ala a sparw© in to the hil.” 

E. Eng. Psalter, Pt. x. 2. 

2. To die, to decease. 

“ Atte laate he moate deyen and forth/ are." 

C>utcl of Love. 218. 

■ forth-for, s. [A.S.] A going out or forth. 

•forth -gang, * forth-gong, s. [A.S./urt/L 

gang.) 

1. Agoing out ; a breaking out. 

** N eforthgang mwaies of tha ” 

E. Eng. Ptalter, Pi. cxlllL 14. 

2. A continuation ; a carrying ou. 

•* Iforthgong of gode liue ."— A ncren liiutle, p. 374. 

* forth -glide, v.t. [Eug. forth, and glide.] 
To pass by. 

M Forthglod this other dab night." 

Genet it Bxodus, na 

*fdrth'-go, * forth-goo, V.i. [A.S. forth • 
gan; O. Fris. forthgd. ] 

1. To go out or forth ; to get out. 

" Thay . . . dyde ham bo the forthgao." 

Seven Sage*, 7*1. 

2. To pass by. 

" Nu is forthgon the thridde dai/’ 

Genesis d Exodus, 2.819. 

3. To advance ; to go forward. 

*• Sum was with mighte to forthgon." 

Geneti* it Exodus, 8-34. 

forth -go-ing, a. & s. [Eng. forth, and 

potttg.] 

A. As adj. : Going out or fortb ; proceeding. 
B„ As subst. : A going out or proceeding 
from. 

* for-think , for-thenohe, * for-thenk, 
for-thynke, v.t. & i. [M. H. Ger. ver- 
dunken ; lcel. fyrirthykkja.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To repent of ; to grieve or be sorry for. 

“ Soon he gan such folly to forthinkc aga in." 

Spenser : E. IV. xiL 14. 

2. To grieve ; to cause to repent. 

"" Ageins a thyuge that myghte the for thy nice." 

Chaucer : Troilns <t Crcssida, iv. 1,413. 

B. Intrans . : To repent. 

“He schall forthynk that comyth to me.” 

Guy of Warwick, 984, 

* forth'-lead, v.t. [Eng. forth, and lead, v.) 
To lead fortb. 

*’ Aa the childe was forthladdef 

Seven Sages, 2.442. 

* forth -look, * forth-loke, v. i. [A.S. 
forthlocian.) To look out. 

" Laverd fra heven . . . forfhtoked over mennes 
sones. "" E Eng. Ptalter, Pt. xili. Z 

* forth -nim en, v.t. [Eng. forth, nnd Mid. 
Eng. tiinten..] To take away. 

""Or he fro Synay Y>eu forth nimen." 

Genesis * Exodus, a, 640. 

* for-thought' (ought as at), r>ret. & fa. 
par. [Fortdink.] 

* forth-rcn, v.t. [Further, i>.] 


* forth-rest, V t. [A.S.forthrostan.] To twist. 

" In the thryd wa.U/arthranf ai that thryue ■rhuld/" 
E. Eng. Allit. Poems; Clean nets. 219. 

* forth right (gh silent), "forth riht, 

* forth-rihtes, adv., a., & s. [A.S. forth- 
rihte.) 

A. As adv. : Straightforward ; in a direct 
line, directly. 

11 Forlhriht faren we him to." fsxyamon, li. 141. 

B. As adj. : Direct ; immediate ; straight- 
forward. 

C. Asstt&sf. ; A straight or direct path. 

" Hero's a maze trod, indeed. 

Through forthright! and meander* " 

Shnketp. ; Tempest. liL a. 

* for-thring, v.t. [A.S. forthringan] To 
thrust. 

"Forrbondenn und forrthrungen i cwurrternie " 
Orniulnm, 0,168. 

•forth show, * forth schcwc, v.t. [Eng. 
forth, and show. ] To show forth, to manifest, 
to declare. 

" And this might forthtehewe withal/" 

E. Eng. Ptalter. Ps. cxliv. 4 

* forth -ward, forth war des, adv. [A.S. 
forthioeard' ; O. S. forthwerd] 

1. Forward. (Of place.) 

" Hwi «e swimmest thu forthward t "—Old Eng. 
Homilies, p. 61. 

2. Forward, for the future, lienee forward. 

" Fadir, dothe to me fro hennys forthward aa the 
likithe.""— Gesta Romanorum, p. 225. 

* forth wax, v.i. [A.S. forth vreaxan.] To 
increase, to come on. 

" W In tree forth wexen on Ysaac.'" 

Genesis A Exodus. 1,21 L 

forth With, adv. [Eng. forth, and with.] 
Immediately, at once, directly, without delay. 

" Forthwith from out the ark a raven flies" 

MU ton r. L.. xi. 855. 

•forth-y, adv. &conj. [A.S.] Therefore, there- 
for. 

forth-y, furth ie, a.[ Eng forth adv. ; -i/.] 
Forward, or perhaps frank ; faun liar in manner. 

"Wherever there is no awe or ftar of a king or 
prince, they, that are most forthy iu ingryiiig aud 
lurthsetting themselves, live without measure or 
obedience after their own ple&ure, Pitscottw, p. 1. 

for-ti etfc, * fowertuthc, *fuwertithe, 

* fourtide, a. to s. [A.S. fedwertigddha, from 
fedwertig — forty ; feower = four.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Next in order after the thirty-ninth. 

2. Being one of forty equal parts into which 
anything is divided. 

" What doth It avail 
To be the fortieth man in an eataUT* 

Donne ■ Love's Diet. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : One of forty equal parts into 
which anything is divided ; the quotient of 
one divided by forty. 

2. (PI.) Printing : A sheet of paper having 
forty printed pages on each side ; 40s. 

* for'-tl-fl-a-ble, a. [Eng. fortify; -able.] 
That may or can he fortified. 

for-ti-fi-ca'-tion, s. [Fr., from Low.Lat. 
fortifeatus, pa. par. of fortifico = to make 
strong . Lat. fortis = strong, and facio — to 
make ; Sp. fortijicacion ; ltai. fortificazione .] 

1. The act or science of fortifying or 
strengthening a place or position in such a 
way that it may be held by a body of men 
much inferior iu* numbers to their assailants. 

^ Fortification Is an art shewing how to fortify a 
place with ramparts, parapets, moats, and other bul- 
warks; to the end that a small nuuiher of men within 
may be ahie to defend themselves, for a considerable 
time, against the assaults of a uutnerous army with- 
out; so that the enemy, in attacking them, must of 
necessity suffer great loss. It IS either regular or irre- 
gular ; and. with respect to time, may be distinguished 
into durahle and temporary ."—Harris 

2. That which fortifies or strengthens a 
place or position ; works erected for the pur- 
pose of strengthening a place Dr position ; a 
fortified place or position ; a fortress, a fort, 
a castle. Fortifications are known as Natural, 
when cliff9, swamps, rivers, &c. conduce to 
give the advantage to the defending force ; 
Artificial, when labour and skill create ad- 
vantages or add to the natural ones ; Defen- 
sive, when opposed to an attacking force ; 
Offensive, in investing a place ; Permanent, of 
n lasting character ; ami fortifications for 
emergency or temporary uses. 

"The Ramnitcs . . . fiercely skirmished on horse- 
back about the fortifications."— P. Holland . Ltvius, 
p. S29. 


*3. An ndditiou of strength ; a strengthen- 
ing. 

" Give Borne few advice* by way of fortification aud 
antidote." — Government of the Tongue, 

fortification agate, a. 

Min. : A variety of agate which, when 
polished, exhibits in ita striutious some re- 
semblance to a fortified place. 

for -ti fled, p«. pur. ora. [Fortify.] 

for’ ti-fi cr, ». [Eng. fortify; -er.) 

1. One wlio fortifies or strengthens a place 
or position with fortifications. 

" The fortifier [of Pendennla] made hi* ndvanfiq.v of 
the commodity afforded by the ground."’ — Carew : 
Survey of Cornwall, |*. 149, 

2. One who strengthens or supports in any 
way. 

"* He wae led forth by many armed men, who ofteu 
had be eu the fortifiers of «vu.kednn>e, to the place of 
execution hidney. 

for -ti-fy, * for-ti fie, v.t. <fc i. [Fr. fortifier, 
from Low Lat. fortifico, from l^at. fortU = 
strong, and facio = to make; Sp. fortificar ; 
ItaL fortificare J 
A. Transitive : 

1. To make strong ; to strengthen ; to add 
strength to; to secure. 

** Let ua once again awail your ear*. 

That arc so fortified agafnat our *tory/" 

Lhaketp. : Hamlet. I/I. 

2. To strengthen by the erection of fortifi- 
cations about ; to strengthen or secure against 
attack by means of forts, ramparts, Ac. ; to 
make defensible against the attack of an 
enemy. 

" It la a walled town* and strongly fortified."— Hack- 
luyt : Voyages, L 422. 

3. To confirm, to encourage, to support, to 
strengthen. 

*’ When Interest/orH/ie* an argument 
Weak Reiuoo *erve3 to gain the Will’s aaseut* 
Dryden Hind & Panther, in. 897. 

4. To add alcoholic strength to : as, Wine is 
fortified by the addition of brandy. 

• 5. To defend, to protect. 

" Which fortified her visage from the sun " 

Shake* p. . Lover's Complaint, 9. 

B» Intrans. : To raise fortifications or 
strengthening works. 

" And view the Frenchmen how they fortify." 

Shnketp. : 1 Henry VI., L 4. 

Tf For the difference between to fortify and 
to strengthen, see Strengthen. 

* fort -i-lage (lage as lig), s. IForta- 

lice. ] A little fort ; a blockhonse. 

*" In all straights and narrow passages there should 
be some little fortUage, or wooden castle *et. which 
should keep and command the straight." — Spenser: 
State of Ireland, 

"for tU-i-ty, s. [Low Lat. fortalitinm = a 
little fort ; fortis = a fort, from Lat /orfis = 
strong.] A fortified place ; a fortification ; a 
castle, a fort. 

* fort -in, s. [Fr., sp., Ital. fortino.] A 
little fort or fortified position ; a field fort. 

for-tis‘-si-mo, adv. [Ital.] 

Music: In the loudest manner; very loud. 
The letters ff. or /or. are used as abbreviations 
of the word. 

* for - ti- tion, s. (Lat. forte = by chance.] 
Casual choice; fortuitons selection; a trust- 
ing to chance. 

"No mode of election operating in the flpirlt of 
fortition or rotation can be generally good." — Burke. 
(Webster.} 

for ti-tude, s. [Lat. fortitudo , from fortis 
strong.] 

1 . Strength, power, force, physical ability. 

" He w rouge hie fame. 

Despairing of his own arm's fortitude." 

Shakesp. : l Henry IV., il L 

2. Mental strength ; firmness of mind or 
soul, making a person to bear pain or suffer- 
ing without murmuring, depression, or de- 
spondency. or to encounter dangers with 
coolness and courage ; resolution ; endurance. 

"Russell died with the fortitude of a Christian, 
Sidney with the fortitude of a Stoic." — Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. ii. 

U For the difference between fortitude and 
courage, see Couraoe. 

* for-ti- tu -dm-OUS, a. [La t. fortitudo, genit 
/orfi<«din(i\s); Eng. adj. suff. -ous.] Having for- 
titude, firmness, or courage ; firm, courageous. 

As brave aud ab fortitudinous a man ns any in tha 
king's dominions.’' — Fielding : Amelia, bk. V., ch. vL 


fato, lat, fare, amidst, what, fall* father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, W 9 lf, work, who, son ; mute, cuh, cure, unite, eur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, aa ce— e ; ey = a. qu =ltw. 
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•fdrt'-let, s. [Eng. fort, and dhnin. suff. -let.] 
A iittle fort. 

fort' - night (oh silent), * forte - nyte, 

* fourte - night, * four - ten - night, 

* fowrt-nyght, $. [Mid. Eng. fou rt(e n) = 
fourteen, and night.] A period of two weeks 
or fourteen days. 

“ Within one fortnight you should see five thousand." 

Cartwright : The Ordinary, it. S. 

Tf It was the custom to reckon by nights 
ami winters, instead of days and years : thus 
we lmve sennight = seven nights — a week. 

fort night -ly (gh silent), a. & adv. [Eng. 
fortnight; -ly. ] 

A, Asacl},: Happening or appearing once 
in a fortnight : as, a fortnightly meeting. 

E. adv. : Once a fortnight ; every fort- 
night ; every other week : as, A paper appears 
fortnightly. 

* for trav’-ailled, a. [Tref. for-, and Mid. 
Eng. travail’= work.] Worn out with work ; 
exhausted. 

*• Fortraua itledhy were sore that hi most slope echon.” 
St. Kenelm, 813. 

•for tread', # fer-trede, v.t. [A S. for- 
t redan ; Out. vertreden.] To tread down, to 
tread under foot ; to crush. 

" Sum[sed]fel hi the wei and was fortrederC'—Old 
Eng. Homilies, ir. 156. 

fort r ess, # fort resse, s. [O. Fr. fortercscc, 
fortelesce, from Low' Lat, fortalitia — a little 
fort, from fm tis — a fort ; Lat. fortis = strong ; 
Fr. forteresse ; ltd. forlerezza .] A fortified 
place ; a fort ; a castle ; a place of defence ; a 
stronghold ; a large permanent fortification. 

" Here in my Northland, 

JMy fastness and fortress. 

Reign I for ever !" 

Longfellow : Musician's Tate. 

*fbrf-ress, v.t. [Fortress, s.) To furnish, 
defend, or strengthen with a fortress ; to 
fortify, to protect, to defend. 

" Weakly fortress# l from a world of harms.** 

Shakes)). : Rape of Lucrece, 29. 

*fbrt'-ret, $. [Eng. fort ; dim in. sulT. -ref.) A 
little fort, a fortlet, a sconce, a field fort. 

* for-trod-en, * for-trod-den, pa. par. 
ora. [Fortread.] 

* for-tu-it, a. [Fr., from Lat. fortuitns.] For- 
tuitous, chance, accidental, casual. [For- 
tuitous.] 

•'.There been then the causes of the abredgyng of 
fortuit hap . “—Chaucer : Boethius, v. 

for tu'-i-ti^m, s. [Lat. fortuitous), and Eng. 
suit', -ism.] 

Phil. : The belief that adaptations in nature 
are produced by the operation of natural 
laws operating '* fortuitously ; ” by which is 
here meant undesignedly. It does not mean 
capriciously, independently of all law. For- 
tuitism is contradistinguished from belief in 
•final causes. (See extract under Fortuitist.) 

for tu'-i-tist, s. [Lat. fortuitous), and Eng. 
sufF. -isf.J One who adopts or defends the 
principles of Fortuitism (q.v.), as opposed to a 
teleologist or a believer in the doctrine of 
final causes. 

•'There wlU always be teleologlsts, no doubt, and 
there will always be fortuitists |if we may coin a 
needful correlative term) ; but the great point is that 
Professor Mivarfs teleology now so nearly approaches 
Jlr. Darwin’s fortuitism that the difference between 
them is reduced to a matter of abstract hypothesis.' — 
St. James's Gazette, April 14, 1881. 

for tu'-i tous, a. [Lat. fortuitns, from forte 
= by chance (properly ablat. sing, of fors = 
chance); Fr. fortuit; Sp. & Ital. /or/wifo.] 
depending on or happening by chance ; casual, 
accidental, not designed ; coming or occurring 
accidentally or unexpectedly. 

•‘Chance is the operator assigned In n fortuitous con- 
course of atoms."— Brooke; Universal Beauty, bk. ii. 
(Note.) 

for - tu- It - tous - ly, adv. [Eng. fortuitous ; 
-ly.] By chance, casnally, accidentally, nn- 
designedly. (Cowper : Conversation, 795.) 

for-tu r l-tous-ness, s. [Eng. fortuitous; 
-ness.] The quality of beiug fortuitous or 
accidental ; accident, rliance. 

“ Enthrone fortuitousness and contingency in the 
will* of an omnipotent being."— Cudworth : Intell. 
System, p. 87X 

* for-tu'-l-ty, s. [Fr. fortuity from Lat. for- 
littfirs.] Accident, chance. 

•’Those deserved Judgements were the effect of mere 
fortuityf^Forbes : On Incredulity, p. 79. 


For-tu' na, $. [Lat.] 

1. Roman Myth. : Tbe goddess of fortune. 

2. Asfron. : An asteroid, the nineteenth 
found. It was discovered by Hind on August 
22, 1S52. 

* for' tu na blc, a. [Eng. fvrtun(e); -able.] 
Fortunate, ‘prosperous, happy. 

“The Lord lyueth : in truth, in equlte At righteous* 
lutsse : ami al people shall lice fort unable ami ioylCll 
in him."— Bible (1651), Jeremye Iv. 

for-tu-nse-a, s. [Named after Mr. Robert 
Fortune, wlfo collected plants in China for 
the Horticultural Society.] 

Bot. : A genus of J iiglandaeese. The fruits 
of the only known species, Fortu ntra, chincn- 
sis, which grows in China and Japan, aro 
used by the Chinese to dye their clothes 
black. 

for’-tu-nate, *for-tu-nat, a. ?Lat. fortu- 
natus, pa.* par. of fortuno = to make fortunate; 
fortuna = fortune ; ltal. fortnnato; Sp. fbrtu- 
natlo ; Prov. fortunat.] 

1. Coming or happening by aoine good luck 
or favourable chance; bringing or presaging 
good fortune ; auspicious (said of tilings) : as, 
a fortunate occurrence, a fortunate stroke. 

"The haruapex proclaiming it to he a fortunate 
omen." — Middleton ; Life of Cicero, vol. i,, § 1. 

2. Receiving or meeting with good fortune ; 
lucky, successful, prosperous ; not liable to 
miscarriage or misfortune. (Said of persons.) 

•* I am most/orruunfethus accidentally to encounter 
you."— Shakesp. : Coriulanus, iv. 8. 

Tf (1) Crabb thus discriminates between 
fortunate, lucky, prosperous, and successful: 
“The fortunate and lucky are both applied to 
that which happens without the control of 
man ; but the latter, which is a collateral 
term, describes the capricious goddess For- 
tune in her most freakish humours, and for- 
tunate represents her in her most sober mood: 
in other words, the fortunate is more accord- 
ing to the ordinary course of things ; the 
lucky is something sudden, unaccountable, 
and singular. Prosperous and successful seem 
to exclude the idea of what is fortuitous, al- 
though prosperity anil success are both greatly 
aided by good fortune. Fortunate and lucky 
are applied as much to the removal of evil as 
to the attainment of good; prospering and 
successful are concerned only m what is good, 
or esteemed as such : we may he fortunate in 
making our escape ; we are prosperous in the 
acquirement of wealth. Fortunate is employed 
for single circumstances, prosperous only for 
a train of circumstances. The fortunate 
and lucky man can lay no claim to merit, 
because they preclude the idea of exertion ; 
prosperous and successful may claim a share of 
merit proportioned to the exertion." (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 

(2) For the difference betwecu fortunate and 
happy, sec Hapfy. 

for tu nate-ly, adv. [Eng. fortunate; -ly.] 
In a fortunate manner; by good fortune or 
luck ; luckily, happily, successfully. 

** Bright Eliza ruled Britannia's state. 

And boldly wise, aiid/orftinafofy great." 

Prior : Ode to the Queen. (1708.) 

* for - tu-nate- ness, s. [Eng. fortunate ; 
-ness.] ‘The* quality or state of being fortu- 
nate ; good luck ; success ; happiness. 

“ O me, said she, whose greatest fortunateness ie 
more unfortunate than my sister's greatest unfortu- 
nateuess. ' — .Sidney : Arcadia, bk. ii. 

for’ tune, s. [Fr., from Lat. fortuna , from 
forte = by chance, ablat. sing, of fors = ebanee ; 
Ital. & Sp. fortuna.] 

* 1. A chance ; an opportunity. 

"Arcite shall have n fortune 

If be dare make himself a worthy lover. 

Shiikesp. <fc Flet, : Two Xoble Kinsmen, il. 2. 

2. The personified power to whom was at- 
tributed the distribution of the lots of life 
arbitrarily according to her own humour, 

" Fortmic a goddess is to foolo alone." 

J. Dryden. jun. : Juvenal, sat. xiv. 

3. Luck ; chance ; fate ; accident ; hap ; 
the arrival or occurrence of any thing sud- 
denly and unexpectedly. 

" Whatever fortune stays him from his word.” 

Shakes;). : Taming of the Shrew, iii. 2. 

4. The good or ill that befalls men ; the 
appointed lot or fate in life ; success, good or 
bad. (Frequently used iu this sense in the 
plural). 

“The fortunes and affairs of noble Brutus.” 

S/takesp.: Julius Ccesar, iii. L 


5. Futurity ; future events ; future succesa 
in life. 

** You who men's fortunes in their faces read. 

To had out intue, look uot^ftlan, on me." 

Cowley , Al utret*. 

6. That which a person lias experienced in 
lift. ; circumstances or events in life. 

7. Good success ; prosperity ; good luck. 

“ I thank iny fortune for It." 

Shaketp. : Merchant of Venice, L I. 

8. Estates ; property ; possessions ; great 
wealth. 

"Twelve men of honourable btitli and ample for 
tuna."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch xxiil. 

0. The portion of a woman. 

'* The next a parka that go e. fortune stealing." 

Prologue to Otways Orphan. 

If For the difference between fortune aud 
chance, see Chance. 

^fortune-hunter, s. One who seeks after 
women with laige portions, in order that he 
may enrich himself by marrying them. 

"The worst of it la, our modern fortune-hunters aro 
those who turn their heads that way because they ar* 
good for nothing else."— Addison : Spectator, No. 81L. 

fortune-hunting, a. & s. 

A. Asad). : Seeking after women with large 
portions with a view to marriage. 

B. As subst. : The act or practice of seek- 
ing after a fortune by marriage. 

* fortune -maker, $. One who rises su- 
perior to circumstances, or bends them to hia 
will ; a special favourite of fortune. 

“Are these the men that conquer by inheritance. 

The fortuneanakers )" 

Beaum. Elet. : Bouduca, i. L 

* fortune-stealer, $. One who steals or 
runs away with an heiress. 

*'We must, however, distinguish between fortuna- 
hunters and fortune-stealers: —Addison : spectator. 
No. 31L 

* fer -tune, v.t. & i. [Fr. fortuncr, from Lat. 
fortuno, from fortuna = fortune.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To make fortunate ; to dispose or arrange 
the fortunes of. 

“And him fortunes as the lust devyse." 

Chaucer. C. T., 2.379. 

2. To endow or provide with a fortune. 

"He is to fortune her out to a young lover."— 
Richardson : Clarissa. 11 166. 

3. To happen to ; to befall ; to bechance. 

"If It fortune me to be buried oute of Loudon." — 

Testam. Vet., il. 51L 

4. To foretell the fortunes or lot of ; t® 
presage. 

*' Fortune fortuned the dying notes of Rome." 

Dryden : Juvenal, eat. x. 

B. Intrans. : To happen; to fall out; to 
befall ; to chance. 

“You will wonder what hath/ortunrd" 

Xhaketp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, v. 4. 

* fer'-tiuae-book, s. [Eng./orfmie. and book.] 
A boo*k eon stilted to discover fortunes or 
future events. 

** Thou knowest a face, in whose each look 
Beauty lays ope love s fortunebook." Craxhaw. 

* fer'-tuned, a. [Eng. fortun(c) ; -ed.] Sup- 
plied or favoured by fortune ; fortunate ; in ® 
state of prosperity. 

** Not tli* imperious show 
Of the full fortuned C.xsar ever shall 
Be brooked with me." 

Shukesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, iv. IS- 

* for'-tu-nel, a. [O. Fr. ; Sp. fortunal ; Ital. 
fortunate.] Chance ; casual. 

“Alany fortunel happes or maneres."— Chaucer : 
Boethius, p. 152. 

for-tune-lcss, * for-tune-les, a. [Eng. 

fort u he ; -less.] 

* 1. Luckless, unlucky, unfortunate. 

“ For to waxe olde at home in Idlenesse 
la disadueulroUB. and quiie fortu nelcs." 

Spenser : Mother Hublerds Tale. 

2. Destitute of a fortune or portion. 

* fer'-tune-tell, v.t. & f. [Eng. fortune , and 

fcM.] ‘ 

A. Trans. : To tell the fortune or future 
lot of ; to teach to tell fortunes. 

"I’ll conjure you ; I'll fortuneteft yon." 

Shakesp. : Merry Wives of Windsor, iv. 2. 

B. Intrans. : To tell or pretend to tell 
futurity or future events. 

“ He tipples palmestry, and dines 
On all her fortunetelling lines." Cleveland. 

for tune-tell-er, s. [Eng. fortune, and 
teller'.] 


boil, b6^; porlt, cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = f. 
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fortunotelling— forway 


1. Lit. : One who pretends to be able to 
reveal future events ; one who pretends to the 
knowledge of futurity. 

•' Now to rlvuMs from the mountain* 

Point the rods of fortunetellers " 

Longfellow: thinking Song. 

f The practice Is one of grout antiquity, ami 
(teems to have existed among the ancient II m- 
duos, Greeks, and Romans. It was coinru"ii 
during the Middle Ages, and is still far from 
dying nut, though laws fur its suppression 
have been passed, and ninny Fortunetellers 
have been convicted and punished. 

2. Fig. : The Dandelion. The name is given 
from the practice, very common among rustic 
children, of blowing away the down to tell 
the time. (Britten it Holland). 

for' tune-tell-irig, a. & s. [Eng. fortune, 
and f'ri/ingr.] 

A. As adj. : Telling or pretending to tell 
beforehand future events. 

“ Belong they t<> the fort unete/llng tribe V' 

iVorduvorth : Excursion, hk. vll. 

B. As snbst. : The act or practice of fore- 
telling or pretending to foretell future events ; 
palmistry. 

*• The gypsies were to divide the money got by eli-ab 
ing liueu. or by fvt-tunctcllhtg."— I Valtoti : Angler. 

•for -tu-nize, v.f. [Eng .fortnn(e); -ize.] To 
regulate the fortunes of ; to make fortunate. 

'* Each mto himeelfe his life may fort unite." 

Spenser: F. Q.. VI. »x SO. 

• for tu nous, * for tu nouse, a. [Ital. 
fortu do.^o.] Preceding from or depending mi 
fortune ; chance ; casual. 

"So certyne thinge* eebokle he moeuetl by furtu- 
nouse fortune "— Chaucer : Boethius, p. 26. 

for tu-yn’-i-a, s. [Named by Shuttleworth 
after Fortuyn,*n Dutch collector.] 

Lot. : A genug of Crucifers, the typical one 
of the family Fortuynidre (q.v.). 

for tu yn'-i-dfe, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. fortuynia, 
and Lat. fein. pi. adj. suit, -idee.] 

Lot. : A family of Urn ci ferae, tribe Ortho- 
ploceae. 

for ty (1), *four-ty, a. & s. [A. 8. fedwertig, 
frnm /cower ~ tour, and fitf = ten ; cogn.with 
Dut. voertig ; Icel. fjomtiu ; Dan. fyretyve ; Sw. 
firatie ; Ger . viertig ; Goth.jidwortigjus.] 

A. An adj . : Four times ten. 

*• Ye ihal pay fourty pounds. ao'God me save." 

Chaucer : C. T., 16.629. 

B. As substantive: 

1. The number amounting to four timea ten ; 
the sum of forty units. 

2. A symbol employed to express forty 
units : a a, 40 or XL. 

•forty (2), a. [Lat. fortis = brave, strong.] 
Brave, valiant. 

" 0 you of Grekis maiet forty Diomede, 

Quhy mycht I not on feildis of Troye haue deid?" 

Doug l at : Virgil. 16, 10. 

for -ty-eight'-mo (eight aa at), s. [Eng. 
forty-eight , and -tro, the termination of most 
Lat. ordinal adverbs.] 

Print. : A book made up of sheets printed 
forty-eight pages od a side ; usually written 
and printed 4Smo. 

for ty-five\ «. A popular game at cards, in 
which each trick counts five and the gaoie is 
forty-five. 

for ty nin'-er, $. Oue of the California 
gold-seekera of 1849 . ( V. 8. Colloq.) 

for- um,s. [Lat.] 

* 1. The market-place or public place in 
Rome iu which were the'eourts of law, public 
offices, &c. 

"The forum was a puhlick place Id Rome, where 
lawyers and orators made their speeches before their 
proper judge in matter* of property, or In criminal 
cases, to accuse or excuse, to complain or defend.’— 
Watt* : 0>i the Mind. 

• 2. A market-place ; an open space or court. 

" And bellowing herds in the proud forum grazed." 

Pitt r Virgil; *£neid viii. 

S. A tribunal ; a court of law; any judicial 
assembly. 

“The forum's cbamploD, and the people's chief." 

Byron : Chitde Harold, iT. 114. 

4. A place of meeting where public events, 
either social or political, are considered ; as, 
a diacussion forum. 

* for waked , * for wak cd, * for wak- 

yd, * for wak it, a. [Pref. /or-, and Eng. 


wake, v. (q.v.).] Weary or worn out wdth 
watching or sleeplessness. 

" Wery. forwaked In hire urinous, 

Slepetli Custitiice. end Hermt- llde also." 

Clutucer C. T., 6.016. 

* for-walked' (l silent), a. [Pref. for-, and 
Eng. walk; -ed.] Weary or worn out with 
walking. 

** whiiuue the! tlieder come al very for walked." 

11‘lNiitm of Puleme, 2,236. 

* for wan dcr, * for wan dre, v.i. [Pref. 
for-, and Eng. wander (q.v.).J To wander 
wildly and wearily. 

" They far espy'd 

A weary wight fortoandcring by the way.* 

Spenter: F. (j., 1 vl. 34. 

" for wan dered, * for-wan dred, o. 

[Pref. for-, and Eng. wander ; -ed.] Worn out 
or exhausted by wandering about. 

” His amies, which he had vowed to d|ft|irnfe*s6. 

Bbe gathered up and did about him d row. 

And hU forwandred steed unto lihn gott.' 

.spenter . F. if. III. xl. 20. 

* for ward, * fore ward, * for wardc, 

$. [A. 8* farnreard.] 

1. The beginning. 

•‘On forward thos crlsten domes ech man leornede 
his blleue." — Old English Hoinilwt, p. ><), 

2. A covenant, an agreement, a promise. 

" Ml forwarde with the I festen on this wyHe." 

Early F.ng. Alllt. Poem*: Cleanness, 827. 


for' ward, for warde, adv., a., A inter}. 
[A. 8. 'foncenrd, from fore - before, and suff- 
i heard — ward ; Dut. voorwaarts ; Ger. vnr- 
warts .] 

A. As adverb : 

1. (Of place.) Towards a part or place in 
front or before ; onwards ; towards the front. 

" As they forward went 

Thoy splde a knight laire pricking od the plalue." 

Spenser : F. Q.. III. viiL 44. 

2. (Of time.) For the future ; on war da. 

"Fro tlwt day forward." Ami* <4 Amilouti, 154. 

B. As adjective : 

I. Being at or towards the front ; near or at 
the forepart ; anterior ; fore. 

“She disposed his forward cause to let.” 

Drayton: Baron*' liar*. bk.'L L 

* 2. Turned towards the front ; directed for- 
ward. 


The troop retires, the loveu. close the rear. 
With/ortcard faces not confessing fear.” 

Dryden : Cymon i Jphtgenia, 694. 


3. Early, advanced. 

" Short summer lightly has w forward *prlug.” 

Shakesp. : Richard ///., lii. \ 


4. Advanced beyond the common ; early 
ripe ; premature. 

"The f <rrward violet thus did I chide: 

Sweet thief, whence did st thou steal thy »weet 
that smells T” Shakesp. : Sonnet 99. 


* 5. Advanced ; going or gone far. 

"Go baDg thyself in thine own heir-*pparent garters 
... When a Jest is so forward, and afoot too, I hat« 
if— Shaketp. : 1 Henry IV.. Ii. 2. 

6. Not behindhand ; not inferior ; in ad- 
vance. 

" She Is as forward of her breeding, as 
She is i' th' rear o’ our birth.” 

Shaketp. ; Winter* Tale, Iv. 4. 

7. Advanced in preparation or execution : 
as, The work is well forward. 

8. Advanced in learning or study : as. The 
boy ia very forward for bis years ; a very for- 
ward pupil. 

* 9. Ready, willing, prompt ; strongly dis- 
posed or inclined. 

"To show myielf \ forward guest within thy house." 

Shakes p. : Taming of the Shrew, ii. L 

10. Wanting in reserve or modesty; pert, 
bold, over-ready, or eager ; presumptuous. 

"He in the various conversation bore 
A willing, and at times a forward i«art’* 

Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. viiL 

* 11. Eager, zealous, ardent. 

" How fondly dost thou spnr a forward horse." 

Shakecp. : Richard II., Iv. 

* 12. Highly gifted ; hopeful, promising. 

" Long live thou, and these thy foneard *ons." 

Shakesp. ; S Henry VI., L L 

C. As interj . : On ; move or basten forward ; 
towards or to the front. 


But, lire who can, or die who may. 

Still, 1 Fur-ward, forward /• on they ga’ 

Scott : The Chase, xv. 


forward fire, a. Firing the charge at 
its forepart, close to the projectile, and not at 
the rear of the charge. 

Forward- fire cartridge : A cartridge in 

which the fulminate is at or in the base of 
the ball, forward of the powder. It is ex- 
ploded by a stem, or else by a needle which 


penetrates the whole extent of the powder, 
and strikes the fulminate In the base of the 
bullet. [Needle-gun ] 

* Forward looking, a. Looking or di- 
rected towards the future ; foreseeing. ( Words- 
worth: Michael.) 

for ward, v.t. [For ware, adv.) 

I. Ordinary J.anguage : 

1. To help forward or onward ; to urge on, 
to hasten, to promote. 

"The bill which Lord Roo» hftd hronpbt In sgairst 
his wife for tsApMvry , 'asa for war dr-tl hy the king, with 
as much xenl a* if the cA-e was hu ciwn.’"—/'ar/i/- 
meutary History; Charles II. {AH. 1669), 

2. To hasten in growth ; to force. 

"As we houre hot country plants, as lemons, to save 
them, so wc tony house our own country plants to 
forward them, and make them come In th« cold sea- 
BOlie.’— Bacon . Natural History. 

3. To send forward or on to the destination ; 
to transmit ; as, To forward a lctti-r ora parcel. 

II. Look-bind. : To prepare for the finisher 
by plaiu covering a sewed book. 

For the difference between to forward and 
to encourage, see Encourage. 

for ward cr, s. [Eng. forward ; -er.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. One who helps forward, hastens, or pro- 
motes anything ; a promoter. 

"Nor am I acceainry, . . . 

Helper, seconder, persuader, forwarder. 
Principal, or mainUiner. of this vile theft.* 

Barry : Ham Alley, v. L 

2. One who sends forward or transmits 
goods ; a goods-carrier, a forwarding merchant. 

II. Look-bind. ; One who prepares a sewed 
book for the finisher, by plain covering. 

for ward mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Forwaru,v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & jiartidp. adj. : (Sea 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of helping forward, 
promoting, or hastening ; tbe transmission ol 
goods, Ac. 

2. Book-bind. : That departmeut which con- 
cerns tbe operation of plain-covering a sewed 
book, ready for the finisher. 

forwarding agent, s. One who re- 
ceives and forwards goods to their destination. 

forwarding merchant, s. The name 
by which a forwarding-agent ia known. 

forwarding-note, s. 

Comm. : A note in which ia entered a de- 
scription of goods or parcels, with the namea 
and addresses of consignor and consignee, to 
be sent along with goods, &c., conveyed by a 
carrier. 

* for -ward-ly, adv. [Eng. forward ; -ly.\ 
In a forward manner; eageily, hastily, readily, 
quickly. 

for ward ness, f*. [Eng. fomcard ; -ness.) 

1. The state of being forward or advanced 
towards maturity, completion or perfection. 

"The «ayine went that he [a friarl practiced with 
the Turk to nave undone 8g«m all that was there in 
so good forwardness-" — Strype : Memorials; Edward 
ri. (an. 1552). 

2. Earliness ; as, tbe /ortcardaess of the 
season, or of the crops. 

3. Eagerness, readiness, zeal, ardour. 

"This cheers my hearty to see your forwardness.' 

Shakesp. : S Henry VI., ▼. 4. 

4. Assurance, pertness ; immodest confi- 
dence or boldness. 

“ Since the youth will not be entreated, hia ow* 
jperil on hi* forwardness."— Shakesp. : At Tots Like It, 

for'-ward?, adv. [Forward, adv.) Forward, 
on war'd, towards the front. 

" The Rhodian ship passed through tbe whole Roman 
fleet, backwards and forwards ieveral times, carrying 
intelligence to Drepanum." — Arbuthnot, 

* for-wa ste, v.f. [Pref. for-, and Eng. waste , 
(q.v.).] To lay utterly waste ; to spoil, to 
desolate. 

"Formatted all their land and them expelled.* 

Spenter : F <f.. Lit 

* for way\ v.i . [Pref. for-, and Eng. iray.] To- 
wander ; to go out of the way. 

* for- way, s. [Fobway, ».] An error. 

" Tbarfor wald God I had thare eris to pull, 

Mnskuawls the crede, and threpis vthir forwayit.* 
Douglat : Virgil {Prol.J, 66. 26. 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot* 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, core, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. 00 = e ; ey = a. qu - kw. 
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* for'-wear', * for-wcre, v.t. [Pref. /or-, 
and Eng. iwar(q.v.).] To wear completely out. 

'* The fyugrea vereuforwerd and ful of feu bongetL" 

P. Plowman'* l rede, 851. 

* for-wear -led* * for-wer-ied, a. [Pref. 
for -, and Eng. wearied.] Very weary ; quite 
exhausted ; wearied out. 

** Fortoeried gulcbedeu he tlion." 

Q metis «fc Ezodut, 3,893. 

for-wear'-y, 4 for-wer-y, a. [Pref. for-, 
and Eng. weary, a. (q.v.).J Exceedingly 
weary ; exhausted ; tired out. 

" Forwcry thel hem rested." 

William of Paler ne, 2.443. 

* for-wear'-y, 4 for-wer-y/ for-wer-ye, 

v.t. & i. [Pref. for-, and Eng. weary, v. (q.v.). ] 

A. Trans. : To tire out ; to make exhausted. 

" As man In werre were farweriede." 

Romaunl of the Rote, 2,563. 

B. Jntrans. : To become wearied ; to be ex- 
hausted or worn out. 

** l forwerye, je latte."— Palsgrave. 

for- weep’, v.i. [Pref. for -, and Eng. weep 

(q.v.).] To exhaust with weeping. 

” He vm&foruvpt, he waa forwaked.” Gower, li. 15. 

* for-welked , a. [Pref. for-, and Eng. welked 
(q.v.).] Exceedingly welked or wrinkled. 

" A tonloforwelked thynge was she, 

That whylom ronnde and soft hadde be.** 

Romaunt <f the Rose, 86L 

"for- wend', v.i. [M. H. Ger. verwenden ; 
Ger. verwamten.) To he turned ; to hecome. 

** So 1st ixnforioent mine dale 
In to dririhed and in to bai&" 

Oenettt & Ezodut, 1.12L 

■ for-wer-ed, pa. par. or a. [Forwear.) 

* for-wern-en, 4 for-wfer-nen, v.t. [A.S. 
Jorwyrnan; O. Sax. farwernian.] To forbid ; 
to keep or drive from. 

" Nule heo me do na wnree tbanne hire lond for- 
vmrnen." Layamon, L 148. 

•for-werp, 4 for-werpe, v.t. [A.S. for - 
wcorpan ; Dut. verwerpen; O. II . Ger. far * 
werfin ; Ger. verwerfen.] To reject. 

"'Sefortoerpe me fra face of the.** 

E. Eng. P taller. Ft. 1. 13. 

* for-won-dere, 4 for-wondir, * for- 
won-dre, v.t. [Dut. verwonderen ; M. II. 
Ger. verwundem ; Sw. fomndra ; Dan. forun- 
dre; Ger. verwundem.) To fill with astonish- 
ment ; to amaze. 

" forwondertd watz the wyghe." 

( iawaine , 1,658. 

•for-word, 4 fore-worde, s. [Forward, s.) 
A promise, an agreement, a covenant, a bar- 
gain. 

" To keep* hie forword by his free assent." 

_ Chaucer: 0. T., 854. 

* for-wound'-ed, * for-won-ded, 4 for- 
wund-ed, 4 for- wound-id, a. [AS .for- 
wundian; M. H. Ger. & Ger. veriounden ; Dut. 
venvonden] Wounded seriously or danger- 
ously. 

” Forfonten in fold and fonooundrd." 

William qf Paler we. 8.S8X 

* for- wrapped', a. [Pref. for-, and Eng. 
wrapped (q.v.).] Completely wrapped Up or 
covered. 

M Why artow al forwrapped save Phi face T * 

Chaucer: C. T., 14,133, 

* for-wrei-en, v.t. [A.S. forwregan.) To 
accuse. 

*' Ther aculle ben deoflea a wo fele thl wulleth na 
forurreien." Moral Ode, st. xlix. 

* for - wrought? (ought aa at), 4 for - 
wroht, 4 for-wroght, a. [A.S. forwyrean 
(pa. t. forworhtc, forwrohte ; pa. par. forworht , 
forofU) ; Dut. verwerken ; O. Fris. forwerka; 
b. H. Oer. firwurchen.] [Work, v.) 

1. To cause. 

” Hn wsereun they forrwrohhtef 

Ormulum, 17,638. 

2. Destroyed. 

** Tbre barest thus herghe bosh iw» swithe/ortwAz.” 
Layanvm, 1L 27k 

3. Worn out with work ; exhausted. 

** He was werj fbrwroght and wounded full Bore." 

Detraction Qf Troy, 6,861. 

* fbr-yeme, v.t. [AS. forghnan , forgyman.] 
To neglect. 

** I see the mislyken and bJ foryemedf 

Cattel of Love, 947. 

* fbr-yete, 4 for-yet-en, 4 for-yet-yn, v.t. 

[Forget.] 

* for yet-el, 4 for-yet-ylle, a. [A.S. for- 
gitol.) Forgetful. 


• for yet-el ness, for yet el-nesse, s. 

[A.S. forgitolnes.) Forgetfulness. 

" 1 plaiue of my foryetelneuef Gower, 11. 23. 

4 for-yet ful, a. [Mid. Eng .foryete — forget, 
Eng. full.] Forgetful. 

'* Not oiaad a forgetful herer. hut a doer of werk." — 
Wyclipe: Jamct i, 26. 

4 for-yet ing nes, s. [Mid. Eng. foryete = 
forget ; -ness.] Forgetfulness. 

*' Receyuyuge foryetingnes of the purgynge of his 
olde treaiassja.'’— Wyclijfe : 2 Peter L 9. 

4 for-yet-ten, pa. par . or a. [Forget.] 

4 for - yevc, 4 for - yife, 4 for - yivc, v. t. 

[Forgive.] 

4 for-yield’, 4 for-yeld, 4 for-yclde, v.t. 

[A.S. forgcldan , forgildan (pa. t. forgeald, pa. 
par. forgolden); O. Sax. forgeklan ; O. Kris. 
forjelda ; O. II. Ger. forgeltan ; Dut. vergelden ; 
Ger. vergcUen.) To return, to recompense. 

" Krlst bit yon fory ride." Oauxiinc. 839. 

forz-an' do, sforz-an'-do (z as ts), a dv. 

[ttal., pa. par. of forzare or sforzare— to torce.] 
Music: Lit. forcing. Emphasis or musical 
accent upon speei tied notes or passages marked 
by the signs or 

foss, s. [Fosse.] 

foss-dyke, s. The name given to a canal 
in Lincolnshire constructed by the Homans. 

fos'-sa (pf. fos’-sse), s. [Lat. : though used 
as a noun, fossa is really the fem. nom. sing, 
of fossus, pa. par. of fodio = to dig ; thus fossa 
(terra) = land dug up ; hence, a ditch, a fosse, 
a trench.] A depression, a furrow. 

1. Zoal. : A term applied to certain depres- 
sions on the external surface, generally the 
seat of cutaneoua glands, as the lachrymal 
fossae in deer and antelopes. 

2. Anatomy: 

(1) Sing. : A groove. There are in the ear 
a fossa of the, helix, which is a groove called 
also Fossa umo7/miafa or scaphoidea , and a 
fossa of the antihelix, which is a somewhat 
triangular depression, called also Fossa tri- 
angularis or ovalis. There are also a fossa of 
the heart, one of the gall-bladder, &c. There 
are also a canine, a coronoid, a digastric, a 
digital, and many another fossa. (<2«aiJi.) 

(2) Pl. : Grooves. There are nasal foaaa?, 
superior and inferior occipital, &c. ( Quain .) 

fossa ovalis, s. 

Anat. : A depression marking the place 
where, before birth, an orifice connected the 
two auricles of the heart, the passage between 
the two, however, baing obliterated during the 
first few months of life. ( Todd & Bowman : 
Physiol. Anat., ii. 333.) 

4 fos'-sage (sage as sig), s. [Eng. fosse; 
- age .) 

Old Law : A composition paid in lien of the 
duty of cleaning out the fosse or moat sur- 
rounding a town. 

fos'-san, fos'-sajie, s. [Fr. fossanc. Remote 
etym. doubtful. A Madagascar word (?)] 

Zool. : A kind of Genet (fienetta fossa), found 
in Madagascar. Pennant calls it the Fossan 
Weasel. (Bit fan, Pennant, Ac.) 

fosse, foss, 3. [Lat. /ossa.] 

L Ord. Lang. : A ditch, a moat. 

*’ There la, on » high mountain ridge above the farm 
of AUie«!tiel. a fotte called 3 \V allace Trench." — Scot t : 
Jfarmion. (Note todotrod.) 

II. Technically : 

1. Anat.: [Fossa]. 

2. Fort. : A moat or ditch around a fortifica- 
tion, commonly filled with water. The exca- 
vation of the fosse contributes materials for 
the walls of the fort it is designed to protect. 
An advance fosse is a ditch encircling the 
glacia or esplanade of a fortification, 

4 ffts'-set, s. [Faucet.] 

* fosset-seller, $. One who sells faucets 
or taps. 

" Hearing a cause between an orange-wife and a 
fotset-tellerf—Shaketp. : Coriolanut, ii. L 

* fos-set'te, s. [Fr., dimin. of fosse = a ditch.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A little hollow; a dimple. 

2. Mtd, : A small ulcer of the transparent 
cornea, the centre of which ia deep. 


•fosse' -way. s. [Eng. fosse, and way.) On* 



of the great military roads which the Roman# 
constructed in England, ao called from the 
ditches on each aide. 

fos'-sick, ^.i. [Etym. doubtful ; perhaps con- 
nected with fuss or fussy (q.v.).] 

1. To be fussy or tronblesome. 

2. Amongst the gold-ininera of Australia, 
applied to the buying up of abandoned claima 
for the purpose of re-working. 

3. To search or hunt for anything persist- 
ently. 

*7They Are more suited ... to plodding, 
persevering industry, than for hard work. 1 —tVater’i 
Magazine, Oct. 1878. p. 449. 

fos'-slek-er, s. [Eng. fossick ; • er .] One 
who reworks abandoned claims or workings 
in the gold mines. 

fos’-sil, a. & s. [Lat. fossilis = dug out, dug 
up, fossil, from fossus, pa. par. of /odio=to 
dig; Fr. fossile. ] 

A . As adjective : 

I. Literally: 

1. Gen. : Pertaining to what is dug up. 

[B. I. 1.] 

"Fossil, or rock salt, and eal gemm differ not in 
oature from each other."— Woodward : Eat. UUL 

2. Spec. : Fertaining to organic remains. 

[B. I. 2.] 

** The upright position of fossil trees, both In Europe 
and America,"— Lyell : Princip. of G col., ch. vL 

1L Fig. : Antiquated, belonging to a bygona 
age. 

"Language is fouil poetry ."—Emerson: Essay t ; 
The Poet. 

B. As substantive : 

L Literally: 

1. Originally : Anything dug up. 

" Fouilt, all hodies whatever that are dug out of the 
earth are hy oaturalists commonly called hy the 
general name ol fossil*."— Qlottog. Sov. (1719.) 

Johnson (1776)givea no other meaning to 
the word fossil than " that which is dug out 
of the earth.” Prof. Robt. Jamieson, in hia 
mineralogical and geological worka, published 
early in this century, used the word fossil 
in this obsolete seuse, often calling minerals 
fossils. 

2. Noiv: Any body, or the tracea of the 
existence of any body, whether animal or 
vegetable, which has been buried in the earth 
by natural causes ; one of the bodies called 
organic remains. Even the cast of a fossil 
shell, that is the impression which it has left 
on the rock, is deemed a fossil. (Used often 
in the plural.) 

H In the early part of the sixteenth century 
fossils were supposed by some Italians to have 
been formed in the hills by the action of the 
stars, a view which, prior to 1579, Leonardo 
da Vinci combated. Then the hypothesis 
arose of aplastic force, or, accordingto Andrea 
Mattioli, a fatty matter capable of fashioning 
stones into organic forma. But the h ypothesia 
which held its place longer than any other, 
and is not yet extinct among the unscientific, 
ia that they were relies of the Mosaic deluge. 
It ia now thoroughly proved that the relict 
are really those of plants and animals, that 
they were nearly all of them in existence ages 
before the Mosaic deluge, that they are not 
nearly contemporaneous with each other, but 
differ in age by untold millions of years, that 
there is at least a progression among them, if 
not even the evolution of the last from the 
more antique. There are breaks or gaps in 
the series of fossiliferona strata, especially 
one between the palaeozoic and the secondary 
atrata, and another between the secondary 
and the tertiary. Once it was supposed that 


** Foryetel, tlow, and wery soue." Gower, ilL 98. 

boll, ; pout, j<Swl ; cat, ^ell, chorus, 5I1I11, ben<?h ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, as ; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = L. 
-dan, -tian - shan. -tlon, -slon = shun ; -tion, -§ion = zhun. -cious, -tious, -sious = shus, -ble, -die, &c. = h^l, d^L 
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time hail been in the earth’s geological history 
alternate periods of repose and convulsion : 
liow it is believed that there would be no 
breaks if all lands were geologically explored, 
if all strata now submerged were accessible 
for investigation, and if local causes acting 
during bygone ages had been less ellretive in 
destroying portions of the record. Mr. Dar- 
win shows that it is almost exclusively strata 
deposited in seas or lakes which at the time 
were slowly am king that have been preserved ; 
those formed when land was rising have, as a 
rule, been washed away. In the older strata, 
*nd sometimes in those not so ancient, fossils 
have been destroyed by inctamorphic action, 
*nd when any rock is called non -fossiliferous 
or azoic, the cautious geologist means by the 
term only that fossils have not been found in 
It up to the present time. What coins are to 
the nmnisimitologisl and the historian, that 
fossils are to the paleontologist and the geolo- 
gist : they enable him to recover forgotten 
chapters of history. Fossils are, however, 
more valuable than coins, they cannot any of 
them be so easily forged, and few of them can 
be forged at all. 

II. Fig. : A contemptuous appellation for a 
person greatly behind the age. 

% Obvious compounds: Fossil- animals, 

foss i l- b inis, fossiljLh es, fossil-ptants, Ac. 

fossil- botanist, s. 

Hot.: A proficient in fossil-botany (q.v.). 

fossil botany, s. 

Fot. : The department of botanical science 
that treats of fossil plants ; palaeobotany. 

fossil copal, s. 

Min. : The same as Copalinb (q.v.). 

* fossil-cork, s. 

M* 1 n. • An old name for what was subse- 
quently called mountain cork, a variety of 
asbestos. Named on account of its lightness, 
which is such that it floats in water. 

* fossil-farina, s. 

Min. : An old name for a soft carbonate of 
lime. 

* fossa-flax, s. 

Min. : A popular name for amianthus, the 
variety of asbestos which has long flexible 
fibres. 

fossil-flour, s. A siliceous, mealy earth, 
consisting of siliceous shields of infusoria. 

It is used for fire-proof hricks. 

i fossil- paper, s. 

Min.: A papery-looking sub- variety of as- 
bestos. 

t fossil-screws, s. pi. A popular name 
for the casts in the rock left by spiral shells, 
or foi those of enurinites when their impres- 
sions are horizontally furrowed. 

fossil-wood, $. 

1. Falceont. : Wood found fossil. In many 
cases the medullary rays in exogens and the 
ends of ducts in endogens are at least as 
clearly visible as in recent wood. 

2. Min. : A popular name fur some woody- 
looking specimens of asbestos. 

fos-sil-if'-er-ous, a. [hat. fossilis = dn* 
cut, fossil; fero = to produce, to yield, and 
SUIT, -erns.] Containing or producing fossils. 

1 Tabular view of the Fossiliferous Strata 
in the order of their superposition, which is 
also that of their chronological succession. 
The lower— i.e., the older ones— are placed 
first l 
L Primary or Paleozoic Pooka. 


L Laurentian | 4. Devonian ( (71 Lower 

\ 12) Upper or Old lted < lg) Middle 
Sandstone ( (9) Upper 


B. Lius 
». Oolite 


IV ■e*ene 


X Cambrian / i?!fr OWer v 1»J upper 

l (fi Upper 5. Carhonifer- f (io) Lower 
X Silurian / Lower ous (,(11) Upper 

( (6) Upper e. Permian (12) Permian 
IL Secondary or Mesozoic Rocks. 

(ha) Lower 

?. Trias 1 (M Middle W2o) Lower 

/ lo lr T ^ ,per I Cretaceous 

(16) Lias io. Cretaceous 1 or Neoco- 
1(17 Lower 1 mian 

iilllutiir 

III. Tertiary or Cainozoio Rocks. 

'is! ter. i 115110 " 1 " uSter 

ll=.iuppe r 'an,™ {jSJKj, 

IV. Post-Tertiary Rocks. 

14. Poet-Tertiary (29) Post Pliocene (30) Recent 


The foregoing table is from Sir diaries 
Ly ell's StutUnt's Elements of Geology (1871) ; 
but with the order reversed. For subdivisions 
of the several formations, see Laurmtiau, 
Silurian, Ac., Ac, \ unous other divisions have 
been made, among lliein some referring spe- 
cially lo Iho geology of this country, but 
the divisions above given have the pre- 
cedence, and are those ordinarily need by 
geologists. 

fos-sil -i-fl-ca'-tion, s. [Eng. fossilify ; c 
connect., and suit, -ution.] Fossilizatiou (q.v.). 

fos sil -t-fy, v -t- & i ■ [Lat. fossilis = dug 

ont, fossil, ntnljio (pass. of/ucio)_ to beeoine.J 

A. Trans . ; To render fossil, to convert 
into a fossil, to fossilize. 

B. Intrans . : To become fossil ; to be con- 
verted into a fossil. 

fos -sil rsm, 3 . [Eng. fossil ; -im.] The 
science of fossils; that branch of pahront- 
ology which treats of fossil substances. 

fos -Stl 1st, s. [Eng .fossil; -tsL] One versed 
10 Fossilism (q.v.) ; a person who studies the 
nature and character of fossil substances. 

’’ A "PeclM. AS Mr. Jane, th t /outlier informed me. 

valua hle. —Johnson : Journey to Western 

s - [Eng. fossil ; i connective : 
sufl. (q.v.).] The state or condition of a 
fossil. 

fos sil iz a tlon, s. [Eng./UssiZh^); -atianA 
Die act or process of converting animal re- 
mains or vegetable substances into fossils; 
fossilizing. 

The burying of animal or vegetable re- 
mains— the first step towards their fossiliza- 
tion— can take place on land by the growth of 
peat, by their being covered by blown sand, 
by the ejections and alluviums of volcanoes 
in alluviums generally, in the ruins of land- 
slips, or io tha mud an stalagmite of caves 
and fissures. They are also constantly im- 
bedded in subaqueons deposits, whether these 
ba marine, lacustrine, or fluviatile. Peat is 
an antiseptic, and ] (reserves organized bodies 
well. They are better kept iu shale or any 
other fissile stratum than in sandstone : the 
latter is too porous. Some are silicified, aome 
preserved from obliteration by the influence of 
calcareous matter, some by being made ferru- 
ginous, Ac. Plants are often carbonized. 

fos'-sH Ize, v.t. Si i. [Eng. fossil ; - ize .] 

A. Transitive: 

1. Lit . . To convert into a TossiL 

” a email number of planta ... will b e fossilized/ - 
Lyell : UoUoyy, ch. xlviL 

2. Fig. : To check the natural development 
by rendering fixed and immutable ; to render 
permanently antiquated. 

" "Tiereas Sanscrit remained fixed and fouilized for 
ever. —Ota m*s : Compar. Gram. Aryan Lana, of 
India, voL i. (1972) (Introd.), p. £. 

B. Intransitive : 

]. Lit. : To become fossil ; to be changed or 
converted into a fossil. 

2. Fig. : To become antiquated and incap- 
able of being influenced or affected by present 
circumstances. 

^S-SlX' -O-gist, s. [Eng .fossilogly); -ist.) The 
lbe same as Fossilologist (q.v.). 

fos-sil’-o-gy, s. [Eng. fossil, and Gr. Aoyo? 
(logos) — a discourse,] The same as Fossjlol- 
ogy (q.v.). 

fos-sll-ol'-o-gist, s. [Eng. fossilolog(y) ; -ist.] 

A person versed in Fossilology (q.v.) ; a 
fossilist. 


fos-sil-ol -o-gy, & [Eng. fossil ; 0 connec- 
tive, and Gr. Aoyo? ( logos) = a discourse.] The 
science of fossils. 

fos sor es, fos-sor'-l-a, s. pi. [Lat. fossor 
=a digger, a delver ; /odio = to dig, to delve.] 

Entom. : Burrowing Hymenoptera. A sub- 
tribe of the hymenopterons tribe Aculeata. 
Sexes two. the individuals in botli of which 
are fornished with wings, legs formed for 
burrowing or for running, tongue not elonga- 
te^ but widened at the extremity. Habits 
not social. Die females of the fossores con- 
stnict holes in the ground, where they form 
their nests. Depositing their eggs, they 
next lay up for the future larvse a supply of 
food consisting of spiders and caterpillars 


rendered half dead by being stung. Many of 
the tussores are called sand wasps. The anb- 
tnhe is divided into eight families : (1) 8co- 
ha.be, (2) Sapygid*. (3) Pompilidw, (4) Sj he- 
eida: (6) Beinhicidui, (»1) Larridae, (7) Nya- 
sum.Iai, and (8) CTabroniihe (q.v.). 

fos-sor'-i-al, p, [Lat. fns8orUa) = digging (aa 
an occupation); Eng. auff. - al .] 

E Ord. Lang. : Adapted for digging. 

"The fimt 1* chanw Prized . . . by the feet beiiw 
fotsortaL — Wright. Animal Li/e. p. 70. ** 

2 . 'A oology ; 

(1) Adapted for digging: as, fossorial feet. 

(2) Having the power of digging; pertaining 
or relating to the Fossores (q.v.). 

foss' -road, s. [Eng. foes, and road.] A fosse- 
way(q.v.). 

fos -8U late, «. [Lat. fo$sul(n) = a little 
trench ; Lug. sulf. -ate.] 

Comp. Anat. : A term applied to long, nar- 
row depressions in any emface, which is aaul 
to be fossulatc when the hollows are oot auili- 
ciently deep to he termed fosaee, [Fossa.] 

fos ter, v.t. Sc i. [A.S. fdArian, from fSstar. 
Jostur - nourishment, from foda = food : 
cogo. with Dan./oslre ~ to bring np ; foster = 
oflspnng ; Icel. fostr = nursing ; fdstra = to 
nurse ; fSw. foster^e mbryo ; fostra= to foater.J 
A. Transitive : 

1. To Teed, to nourish, to support, to brine 
np, to nurse. 

••Some say that raven* /over forlorn children.** 
Hhahetp. : TUum Andronlcu t, iL 3. 

2. To promote tbc growth of; to austainand 
promote ; to forward. 

" Weatcrn wlndu do /otter forth our flowers." 

(Jatcoijne : Complaint o/ I'hdoment. 

3. To encourage, to pamper. 

’ .A Lnnccofgre.it courage nud heauty. but /ottered 
up iu blood by Lis naughty lather.** Sidney. 

i. To cherish, to iudulge, to harbour: as 
To foster ill reeling. 

"The greater part of those who live hut to Infuse 
maUguity and multiply enemies, have no hopes to 
foster, no designs to promote, nor any expectation* <A 
attaining power by Insolence. *— Johnson. 

* B. Intrans. : To be fostered or brought np 
together. 

Crabb thus discriminates between to 
foster, to cherish , to harbour, and to indulgi ; 
“To foster in the mind is to keep witb caie 
and positive endeavours ; as when one fosters 
prejudices by encouraging everything which 
favours them : to cherish in the mind is to 
hold dear or set a value upon ; as when one 
cherishes good sentiments, by dwelling upon 
them with iuward satisfaction ; to harbour is 
to allow room in the mind, and is generally 
taken in the worst sense, for giving admission 
to that which ought to be excluded ; as when 
one harbours resentment by permitting it to 
have a resting-place in the heart : to indulge 
in the mind, is to give the whole mind to, to 
make it the chief source of pleasure.” (Crabb : 
Eng. Synon.) 

foster-babe, s. An infant foster-child. 

"All thy /oster-babet are dead.” 

Byron: Child* Harold, ir. £•>. 

foster-brother, s. A male child nnrsed 
at the same breast, or Ted by the same nurse, 
but not the offspring of the same parents. 

foster-child, s. A child nursed by a 
woman not the mother, or bred by a man not 
the father. According to the sex of the child, 
the term Foster-daughter or Foster-son is 
employed. 

** The homely nurse doth aU ehe can 
To make herfotteT’Child her lumate man." 
Wordtworth : IntimcUiont of Immortality. 

* foster-dam, s. A nurse ; one who per- 
forms the office of a mother by giving food to 
a young child ; a foster-nurse, a foster-mother. 

“ The /oster^dam lolled ont her fawning tongue.*' 

Dry den : Virgil .Lneid v iii. B3& 

foster- daughter, s. [Foster-child.] 

* foster-earth, s. Earth by which a 
plant is nourished, though it dnl not grow in 
it at first. 

“In rain the nursling grove 
Seems fair a while, cherished with foiler-earthA 
J. I'hilxpt: Cider, L 

foster-father, a A man who takes the 
place of a father in feeding and bringing np a 
child. 

“ He was her foster-father* t son.” 

•Scot;.’ Lay of the. Last Minstrel, IL 27. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, faU. father; wo. wet, hero, camel, her, there; pine. pit. sire. sir. marine: go p5t. 
or. wore, w 9 lf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, fuU ; try, Syrian, as, ce= 6; oy= a. qu = kw. 
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* foster -land, s. 

1. Land allotted for the support of a person. 

2. One's adopted country. 

foster -mother, s. A woman who takes 
the place of a mother In feeding and bringing 
up a child. 

* foster-nurse, s. A nnrse. 

•* ** Our foster-nurse of nature la repose.* 

Shakesp. : Lear, Iv. 4. 

foster-parent, s. A foster-mother or 
father. 

foster-sister, s. A girl nursed at the 
same breast or fed by the same nurse, but 
not the offspring of the same parents. 

foster-son, s. [Foster-child.] 

f os- ter (1), *fos-tre, s. (A.S. fustre; 

I cel. fdstra.) A nurse ; a foster-mother or 
father ; a fosterer. 

*• God wns my /otter. 

Ho fostered me 

Under the book of the Palm -tree 1" 

Longfellow : Golden Legend, 11. 

*fos'-ter (2), s. [Forester.] A contraction 
of forester, in which form it still exists as a 
proper name. It is several times used by 
Spenser, and Is found in the romance of 
Bevis of Hampton. Percy explains the word 
as “ foresters of the king's demesne.'* (Narcs.) 

•' A /otter was he sothely." Chaucer ; C, T. , 117. 

* fos -ter -age (ago as ig), * f os - ter - 

ldge, s. I Eng. foster; -age.] The act of 
fostering ; the charge or care of a foster-child. 
“There still remains in the islands, though it Is 
passing fast tvway. the custom of fosterage, A laird, a 
man of wealth and eminence, sends his child, either 
male or female, to a tacksman or tenant, to be fostered. 
In Mull, the father sends with his child a certain 
number of cows, to which the same number 1 b added 
by the fosterer."— ^o^njon ; A Journey to the Western 
Islands. 

f 5s-tcr-er, s. [Eng. foster ; -er.j 

1. Ooe who takes the place of a parent in 
feeding and educating a child ; a nnrse ; a 
foster-parent. 

•• in Ireland they put their children to fosterers ; the 
rieh men selling, the meaner sort huying the alterage 
of their children."— Domes: On Ireland. 

2. One who or that which encourages, pro- 
motes, or supports. 

“The fosterer of shooting is labour, that companion 
of vertue. the maiuteyner of honcatye, the encrease of 
heal the and wealtbeuesse.' 1 — Ascham : Toxophilus. 

* f os -ter-hood, s. [Eng. foster , v., and hood.] 
The state of being fostered or of a foster-child. 

“ Shame to a parentage or fosterhoodj* 

Ford : Perkin Warbeck. (Epilogue.) 

fos -ter-ing, * fos tryng, * fos trunge, 

pr. par., a., <fc s. [Foster, t\] 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£ particip . adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of fostering, nourishing, or 
cherishing. 

2. Nourishment, education. 

“ That me engendred and yaf fostryng." 

Romaunt of iht Ro$e t 6,11 

* f Ss'-ter-lean, 5 . (A.S. fdstre, and Itxn — a 
loan. ] 

1. The payment or remuneration given for 
the fostering of a child. 

2. The jointure of a wife. 

* fos'-ter-ling, s. [Eng. foster , and dimin. 
enff. - ling .] A foster-child. 

M Take her again among you. 

I’ll none of your light b eart fosterlings.' 

Ben Jonson : Hew Inn, v. 1. 

* f os' -ter ment, s. lEng. foster ; - ment .] The 
act of fostering ; food ; nourishment. 

* f OS-ter-ship, S. lEng. foster (2); -ship.] 
Forestership. 

* fos tress, * fos'-tresse, * fos -ter - 
esse, s. [Eng. foster; -ess.] A female who 
act* as a parent ; a nnrse ; a foster-mother. 

** Glory of knights, and hope of all the earth, 

Come forth ; your fostr esse bids." 

Ben Jonson: Speeches at Prince Henry's Barriers. 

* fostr ess maiden, $. 

1. Gen. : A maiden who acts as a nurse ; a 
Iiourisher. 

2. Spec. : An epithet applied to Pallas 
Ath6n6, from her being worshipped as the 
tutelary deity of Athens. 

*’ Woven abont the fragrant foreLead of the fostress- 
maidens town." A. C. Surinburnc : Athens , 


* fos trild, e. [Foster, t’.J A foster-nurse; 
a nurse. 

“Slleuco In warden fostrildf—A acre n It l tele, p. 72. 

* fos-tryng, * fos trung, 3. [Fostering.] 

* fot, s. [Foot.] 

*fote hot, a dv. [Foot-hot.] Straightway, 
at once, directly. 

’ fote-montel, s. [Foot-mantle.] 

*foth' er (1). *foth ur, v foth ir, *futh 
ir, * fud-der, s. [A.S. father ; o. S. vother ; 

O. 11. Ger. fuodir; M. II. Ger. vuoder ; Dut. 
voedcr ; Sw. foder ; Fr .foudre.] [Fodder.] 

1, A large quantity, load, or weight. 

•• Ho hiuide iliul of dong ful many a fothur." 

Chaucer: C. T., 631. 

2. A heavy weight. 

“Euery atrok falleth down na a father." 

Sir Ferumbras, 64L 

fdth'-er (2), s. [A.S. fudor.] Fodder. 

“ Wee Davoc hands the novrte in /other/ 

Burns : Answer to a Mandate. 

foth'-er, v.t. [A.S. fddor, fdddor=( l)food, (2) a 
cover ; Ger. Juttern = to cover, to case, to 
line ; f utter = a lining.] 

Naut. : To stop a leak at sea by letting 
down a sail by tlie corners, and putting 
chopped yarn, oakum, wool, cotton, &c., be- 
tween it and the ship s sides. 

foth'-er- ihg, pr. par., n., k s. [Fother, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As su&s/anfivc: 

Naut. : A mode of stopping a leak at sea by 
thrumming a sail with oakum and yarn, and 
drawing it |Under the hottoimso as to cover 
the aperture. 

* fo'-tive, a. [Lat. fotus, pa. par. of faveo = to 
cherish, to foster.] Nourishing, fostering, 
fertilizing. 

“ With my distilling dews and/oO'reheat,*' 

Curew : Cerium Britann., CL 4. 

fou, fow, a. [Full.] Full of food or drink ; 
drunk. 

’“Are ye fou or fasting?' ‘Fasting from all hot 
sin.' “—Scott : Guy Mantiering, cli. xlvu 

fou -atse, fouets, fouse, fows, s. pi. 

[Foose.] 

Fou-cault (ault as 6), s. [M. Foucault, a 
French natural philosopher.] 

Foucault’s pendulum, s. A pendulum 
for reodering vistble the diurnal motion of the 
earth. It consists of a bob suspended from a 
considerable height, say the centre of the dome 
of the Pantheon or Caritol, and set vibrat- 
ing above a circular table marked with de- 
grees. OwiDg to a certain independence of 
motion which the hob possesses, vibrating, as 
it were, in space, the earth in its diurnal 
motion turns round beneath it, as is evideuced 
by the apparent change of direction of the 
bob relatively to the graduated table. 

* fou-dre, * foul-der, s. [O. Fr. fuldre, 
fouldre , fuudre , from Lat. f ulgur.] Lightning. 

“ Never was ther dynt of thooder. 

Ne that thynge that meu calle foudre.” 

Chaucer nous qf Fame, IL 26. 

fou-gass', fou-ga de, s. [Fr., from fougue 
= fury, fire, ardour.] 

Fort. £ Milit. : A small mine, consisting of 
a hole charged with combustibles and projec- 
tiles hidden by earth, and placed so as to ex- 
plode beneath the feet of an advancing enemy 
and throw the troops into confusion. 

fought (as fat), pret. , & pa. par. of v. [Fight, v.] 

*foughten (as fat'-en), pa. par., & a. 

[Fiobt, y.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Contested, disputed, or contended for 
with arms. 

“On the fottghten field 
Michael and liis angels, prevalent 
Encamping." Milton: P. L„ vi. 410. 

*2. Overworked; wearied out; exhausted. 
(Scotch.) 

fouj-dar', s. [Hindust. foujdar ; Mahratta 
phoujdar.) A criminal judge or magistrate. 
( Anglo-Indian .) 

fouj-dar '-ry» s. [Hindnst. foujdari.] The 
ottice of a Foujdar (q.v.). (Anglo-Indian j) 


foujdarry-court, s. A criminal court. 
(Anglo-Indian.} 


fovll, * foulo, ' ful, * fule, a., ailv., & *. (A.9. 

ful; cogn. with Out. in id, IceL/iili, Qcr.Jaul, 
Dikn.fuul, Stw.ful, Gotli./uZs.] 

A. As adjective : 


L Ordinary 1/xnguage: 

1. Dirty, liltliy, miry; not clean; covered 
with or containing dirt or extraneous matter 
which is iiynrious, olIVnsive, or noxious. 

" flly face ia foul with weepiug ."— Job xvL 16. 

2. Thick or mmldy ; turbid ; not clear. 

** The atre*m xa/ouI with stains 
Of ruahlng torrents and descending rains.’* 

Addison. 


3. Thick or overgrown with weeda : as, Tli* 
ground is foul. 

4. Impure ; tainted ; polluted. 

“Every day the 'carcass of some prisoner dead, cd 
tliirst and foul *lr. had been flung to the sharks.*— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 

5. Ohscene ; scuiriloDs ; filthy ; profane ; 
abusive : as, fold language. 

“ Fair payment tar foul words.” 

Shaketp. : Lores Labours Lost, It. L 

6. Given to or using obscene, scurrilous, or 
filthy language. 

“With foul month. 

And In the wituess of his proper ear, 

To call him villain." 

Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, V. L 

7. Wicked ; criminal ; abominable ; hateful ; 
odious. 

“The principal witness for the prosecution had been 
convicted of a series of foul perjuries/'— Jf a caulay; 
Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 

8. Loathsome; odions; disgustiog. 

'* Kill thy physician, and the fee hestow 

Upon the foul disease." Hhaketp. ; Lear, L L 

9. Disgraceful ; shameful. 

" Too well I see and rue the dire event. 

That with sad overthrow and foul defeat 
Hath lost us heaven/' Milton : P. L., L 136. 

10. Unlucky ; unfavourable. 

“ Some foul mischanca 
Tonnsut me for my love's forgetfulness l” 

Shakes p. : Two Gentlemen qf Verona, IL 2. 

11. Unfair, unlawful; nothonestorstraiglA* 
forward. 

" By foul play were we heaved thence. 

But hlessedly helped hither." 

Shakesp. : Tempest , L 2 

* 12. Unsightly; of little value. 

*' Let us, like merchants, show our foulest warts." 

Shakesp. : Troilus A Cresiidu, li 3. 

13. Stormy ; cloudy, rainy, and tempestuous. 

“So foul a sky clears not without a storm.” 

Shakesp. : King John. iv. t, 

* 14. Coarse ; gross. 

“You will have no notion of delicacies if you table 
with them : they are all for rank ami foul feeding, and 
spoil the beat provisions in cooking."— Felton. 

* 15. Unsound ; corrupted ; diseased. 

“ You perceive the body of otu- kingdom. 

How/cnd it is." Sluzkesp. : 2 Henry I iii L 

* 1G. Difficult ; dangerous. 

“We came down a foul hill/'— Shakesp. : Taming of 
the Shrew, iv. L 

* 17. Guilty. 

" The secund of the afaixsaid thr6 offenw* sail be 
understuid to be committit efter the offendar he anil 
fund foul of the first offence ; and the thrid offence to 
be takin ane offence to be committit efter the offendar 
be fuud/owi of the secund offence."— Balfour: l bract., 
p. 611. 

II. Technically: 

1. Billiards: Applied to a stroke when the 
player touches with his cue or any part of his 
body any ball on the table. 

" Thus, at billiards, if a player mokes a foul stroke 
and scores, bis odversary has the option of not enforc- 
ing the penalty." — Field, Jan. 28, 1882. 

2. Naut. : Entangled ; having freedom of 
motion interfered with by collision or entangle- 
ment with anything as, A rope i sfouL 


B. As adv.: Foully. 

“ I’ll have this crowu of mine cut from my shoulders 
Ere 1 will see the crown so foul misplaced. 

But can'st thou guess that he doth aim at It? 

Shakesp. : Richard III., ill. 2. 

C. As substantive: 


L Ord. Lang. : Evil ; shame ; disgrace. 

“ Upon them bravely ! do thy worst ; 

And foul fall him that blenches first.” 

Scott: Marmion, VL IX 


IL Technically: 

1. Billiards: A foul stroke. [A. II. 1.) 


2. Boating : Applied to the action of a crew 
in a race, when they come into collision or 
interfere with the progress of their opponents 
out of their own water. 


% * (1) To fall fold : To fall out, to quarrel. 

"If they be any ways offended they fall fouL ~ - 

Burton . Anat. of Melancholy. 


boil, poiit, cat, cell, chorus, chin, benph ; go, gem ; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph 1 

-elan, -tian — shan. -tion, -sion - shun ; -tion, -sion - zhun. -clous, -tions, -sious - shus. -hie, -die, &c. = hel, del. 
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(2) To fall or run foul of: To come or run 
against with force ; to come into collision 
With. 

(3) To make foul water: 

Naut. : To come into such ahoal water that 
the keel of the vessel is so near to the bottom 
that the inotiou of the water uuder it atira up 
the mud aad makes the water fouL 

fouV anohor, b. An anchor having the 
cable twisted rouud the stock or one of the 
flukes. 

foul-ball, foul-tip, «. 

Iiaxeball: A ball batted outside the foul 

lines (q.v.). 

foul-copy, s. The first rough draft of 
auy writing, with the alterations, corrections, 
erasures, &c. ; opposed to a fair or clean copy. 

foul -fish, *. Fish in the spawning state, 
or such as have not for the current year made 
their way down to the sea to purify them- 
selves. 

foul lines, t. pi. 

Baseball: Lines (usually marked in chalk 
powder) from the home plate through first 
and third bases. 

foul-proof; s. 

Print. : The first proof hefore the typo- 
graphical and other errors have been cor- 
rected ; also applied to a proof with numerous 
corrections and alterations. 

foul, * fowle, * ful-en, v.t. & i. [A.S. fulian ; 

O. il. Ger. fulen ; >1. H. Ger. vulen.) [Foul, a.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To make foul or dirty ; to defile, to dirty, 
to soil. 

•‘She fouls hrr smock more In one hour than the 
kitchen-maid doth In a week." — Surift; Directions to 
Servants. 

2. To disgrace, to shame. 

"Fouling his Infamous life with a low and dishonest 
defaulting. ” — Savile : Tacitus ; Hist oris, p. 41. 

IL Nout. dt Boat. : To fall or run foul of; 
to come into collision with. 

*’ In attempting to make the harbour [we] several 
times fouled the pier.”— Guardian. March 2, 1859, 
j>. 195. 

B. Intransitive: 

]. Qrd. Lang. : To become foul or dirty; aa, 
A gUQ fouls. 

2. Nautical £ Booting : 

(1) To come into collision, as two boats. 

(2) To become entangled, as a rope. 

fou lard', a. [Fr.] 

Fabric: A thin silk or silk-and-cotton dress 
stuff. 

•foul der, v. [O. Fr. fuldre, fouldre, foudre 
= lightning, from Lat. f ulgur.] To flame or 
flash as lightning ; to emit great heat. 
[Foudre.] 

•foule, s. [Fowl.] 

* foule, a. [Foul.] 

* foill'-fa^ed, a. [Eng. foul , and faced.] 
Showiog a wicked, ugly, or disgusting counte- 
nance. 

* foul -fee d-iug, a. [Eng. foul, and feeding.) 
Eatiog or living on filthy food. 

foul ly, adv. [Eog. foul ; -ly.] 

1. In a foul, filthy, dirty, or nasty manner 
or state. 

2. Shamefully, disgracefully, scandalously, 
wickedly. 

“ He lies most foully in his throat" 

Scoff .* Lag of the Last Minstrel, v. 20. 

3. Unfairly, dishonestly. 

’•Thou play'dst mast foully tor t " 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, UL 1 

foul -mouthed, a. [Eng. foul, and mouthed.] 
Given to the use of foul, obscene, or scurril- 
ous language ; addicted to calumny, scandal, 
and obscenity ; foul-apoken, foul-tongued. 

foUl noss, * foul nes, * foul nesse, s. 

[A.S . f uincss, fginess ; O. 11. Ger. fulnussi; O. 
Fris. /tUncssf?.] [Foul, a.] 

1. The quality or state of being foul, dirty, 
turbid, or muddy; dirtiness, filthiness. 


2. An impurity or pollution. 

" It U no vicious hlwt, murder, or foulness.” 

Sluikesp. ; Lear. L I. 

3. llatefulneas, atrocious ness, abomination. 

“Itli the wickedness of a whole life, dUchATglng til 
ils tilth and foulness Into this cue quality, as Into & 
great sink or common shore.”— South, 

4. Ugliness, deformity. 

" He's fallen In love with your foulness, and «he*)I 
fa.il la love with my anger.”— Shaketp. : As i'ou Like 
It, hi. 5. 

5. Dishonesty, unlawfulness, unfairness. 

“They pierced the foulness of thy secret aim." 

Akenslde : Epiitla to Curb. 

6. Roughness, aa of the weather. 

foUl -spok en, a. [Eng. foul, and spoken.] 
Using or givea to foul language ; foulmouthed. 

foUl -tongued, a. [Eng. fou\ and tongued.) 
Foulmouthed, ioulspokeo. 

fou mart, fol mart, * ful-mart, * ful- 
mare, * ful mard, * foul mart (Eng.), 

* full mart (Prov. Eng.), * fou mart, 

* fow marte (Scotch), s. [From A.S. ful - 
foul, and Eng. marten, from O. Fr. marie , 
martre = a martin. So called from its offen- 
sive smelL) 

Zool. : The polecat (q.v.). (lit. d: fig.) 

"Was ever such nfulmart for an hulsher? . . . 

Martin Polecat ... a stinking name, and not to be 
pronounced 

In any lady's presence v* ltliout a reverence.’ 

lien Jonson : Tale of a Tub, 1. L 

*foun, s. [O. Fr. faon.] A fawn. 

*' Be thou pulled out aa a/uun.* — Wy cliffs ; Prov. vL 5. 

*founee, [Prov. Fr. fons; Lat. fundus.) 
A foundation, a base. 

'* In the /ounce ther atonden stonez stepe.” 

E. Eng. AUit. Poem* ; Pearl, UA. 

found, pret. k pa. par. of v. [Find, v.) 

* found (1), s. [Found (I), v.J Casting of 
metals. 

" Item in the firston the foLrwall foure new carniooLs 
of found toounti t upoun thair stokis.'— Inventories 
(1566), p. 166. 

•foilnd (2), s. [Found (2), r.] 

1. Foundation. (Applied to a building of 
any kind.) 

" Our mllkhouse had wa‘a sae dooms at rang that ane 
wand has thocht It mlcht hac stodo to the last day; 
hot Its found had been onnormlnlt hy the last Laminae 
spait . '—Edinburgh Magazine, Dec. 1818, p. 60S. 

2. Foundation, gronnds ; reason or basis. 

found (3), s. [Etym. doubtful.] A three - 
square, single-cut file or float, with one very 
acute angle, used by comb-makers. 

found (1), v.t. [Fr. fondre, from Lat. fundo — 
to pour.] To cast or form a metal by melting 
it and pouring it into a mould. 

foilnd (2), v.t. & i. [Fr. fonder, from Lat. 
/undo, from fundus — a foundation, a base.] 

A, Transitive : 

1. To lay the foundation or basis of ; to fix 
or set firmly upon a foundation. 

" It fell not. for it w*a founded upon » rock-”— 
Matt. viL 25. 

2. To fix firmly. 

" Then comes my fit again : I had else been perfect, 
Whole as the mar hie, founded as the rock. 

Shakes p. : Macbeth, lii. 4. 

3. To begin to raise or build. 

•’This cytee founded Helizens D amaacua Maun- 
deville. p. 123. 

4. To establish, to originate, to endow : as, 
To found a college. 

” He founded a library, gathered together the act* of 
the kings and prophets. —2 Maccabees IL 13. 

5. To give birth or origin to : as, He founded 
a family. 

6. To raise or base upon, as upon a principle 
or ground ; to ground. 

•‘The religion and the transaction upon which it 
was founded, were too obscure to engage the attention 
of Josephus." — Paley : Evidences, voL L, ch. viL 

* B. Intrans. ; To rest, to rely, to defeod. 
(Followed by on or upon.) 

T (1) Crabb thus discriminates between to 
found, to ground, to rest, and to build : “To 
found implies the exercise of art and contriv- 
ance in making a support ; to ground signifies 
to lay so deep that it may not totter ; it is 
merely in the moral sense that they are here 
considered, as the verb to ground with this 
signification is never used otherwise. Found 
is applied to outward circumstances ; ground 
to what passes inwardly ... To found and 
ground are aaid of things which demand the 
full exercise of the mental powers ; to rest 


is an action of leas importance : whatever (a 
fomuied requires aod haa the utmost support ; 
whatever is rested is more by the will of th>» 
individual : s man founds his reasoning upon 
some unequivocal fact ; he rests Lis assertion 
upon mere hearsay. To found, ground, and 
rest have always au immediate refereuce to the 
thing that supports ; to build has sn especial 
reference to that which Is aupported, to the 
superstructure that is raised.” ( Crabb : Eng. 
Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between to found and 
to institute, see Institute. 

foUn da'-tion, * foun-da ci-oun, s. [Fr. 

fondalion , from Lat. fundatio, from fundo = 
to found ; Sp. fundacLon ; Port. fundwtfLo ; 
ItaL fondazlone.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of founding, fixing, or beginning 
to build. 

"He began the foundacUmn of the tour of B*hy- 
loyue.''— Maundeotlle, 2 ZX 

2. The basis of a building; the Bolid ground 
ou which a structure rests. 

"That Lb the way to make the city flat. 

To bring the roof to the foundation. 

To bury all.” Shakesp, ; Coriolanus, UL L 

3. That part of a structure which is be tow 
the surface of the ground. 

4. The act of establishing, originating, ot 
founding; establishment. 

" That was the foundacioun of here ordre."— Jfouiv 
deville, p. 88. 

5. The principles, basis, or grounds on which 
anything stands, rests, or is supported. 

” Having laid down as my foundation, that th« 
Scripture Is a rule that In all things needful to salva- 
tion, Ls clear, sufficient, and ordained hy Ood Almighty 
for that purpose.” — /fry den : Jldigio Laid. (Pref J 

6. The grounds or reasons ou which an 
opinion, notion, or belief ia founded. 

•Til can never prevail on myself to make complaints 
which have Co cause, ia order to raise hopes which 
have no foundation."— Burke : Observations on o late 
Elate of the Ration. 

7. A donation, legacy, or revenae appro- 
priated to endow an institution, and consti- 
tuting a permanent fund for its support ; an 
endowment. 

"Be had an opportunity of going to school on a 

faunda tionf — Suaft. 

8. That which is founded, instituted, or en- 
dowed ; an institution founded or aupported 
by an endowment. 

II. Hat-making: The body of a hat or 
bonnet, of wool or inferior fur, upou which 
the napping of superior fur is laid and 
united at the battery. 

*[ Crabb thus discriminates between foun- 
dation, ground, and basis : “ A report is aaid 
to be without any foundation, which has 
taken ita rise in mere conjecture, or in some 
arbitrary cause independent of all fact ; a 
man's suspicion is said to he without ground, 
which is not supported by the shadow of ex- 
ternal evidence : unfounded clamours are fre- 
quently raised against the measures of govern- 
ment ; groundless jealonsies frequently arise 
between families, to disturb the harmony of 
their intercourse. Foundation and basis may 
be compared with each other, either in the 
proper or in the improper significations ; both 
foundation and basis are the lowest parts 
of any structure ; but the former lies undei 
ground, the latter stands above : the foun- 
dation supports some large and artificially 
erected pile ; the basis supports a simple 
pillar : hence we speak of the foundation of 
St. Paul's, and the base or basis of the Monu- 
ment." (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

foundation-holt, s. A holt which keeps 
a bed-plate— of an engine, for instance— down 
to its substructure. 

foundation-muslin, s. 

Fabric: An open-worked, gummed fabric, 
used for stiffening dresses and bonnets. 

foundation-pile, s. 

Hydr. Eng. : A pile driven into soft or 
treacherous ground to form, with others, an 
unyielding basis for a structure. 

foundation-sacrifice, *. 

Comp. Mythol. : A sacrifice common to 
races of low culture, who sought to render 
buildings firm and stable by drenching the 
foundation-stones with blood, by burying a 
human victim beneath them, or by immuring 
some unfortunate wretch in the structure it- 
self. Tradition asserts that such sacrifices were 


fete, fAt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, eameL her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, W9lf, work, who, son ; mute, ciih, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce = e ; ey = a. qu — kw. 
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practised in the Middle Ages in aome form or 
other, at the castle of Liebenstein in Thuringia, 
at the walla of Copenhagen, and at Scutari, 
and Tylor states that ao late as 1843, when 
a new bridge was built at Halle, a notioo 
was abroad among people that a child was 
wanted to be built into tne foundations. The 
idea underlying these sacrifices was the pro- 
pitiation of evil spirits, or an endeavour to 
render them, in aome sort, guardians of the 
structure. Hugh Miller (in his My Schools and 
Sckoolmaslers, cli. xi.), relates a conversation he 
had with a herd-boy on the subject of ghosts. 
The hoy said : “ It's the spirit of the man who 
was killed on the foundation-stone, just after 
it was laid, and then built into the wa' by the 
masons, that he might keep the castle hy com- 
ing back again ; and they're saying that a’ the 
verra ould bouses in the kintra had murdered 
men huilded iotil them in that way, and that 
they have a’ o’ them their bogle." The buc- 
caneers of the Spanish Main are said to have 
killed and buried a negro or a Spaniard with 
their treasures, that his spirit might haunt the 
anot and drive away intruders. In this case, 
of course, the dominant idea was that of guar- 
dianship. There seems to be an allusion to 
some such rite in the book of Joshua : “ He 
shall lay the foundation thereof in his firstborn, 
and in his youngest son shall he set up the 
gates of it” (vi. 26). The custom still lingers 
in some parts of Asia and Africa, and in 
Polynesia and Borneo. 

•'More cultured nations of Southern Asia have 
carried on into modern ages the rite of foundation- 
sacrifice"— Tylor : Primitive Culture, L 97. 

foundation plate, s. 

1. Bookbind. : The base plate on which orna- 
ments are arranged iu the stamping or em- 
bossing press. 

2. Steam-eng. : The bed-plate of a steam- 
engine. 

foundation-school, s . A achool sup- 

ported by an endowment ; an endowed school 

foundation stono, s. 

1. A stone in a public building laid publicly 
with ceremony : it ia not necessarily any part 
of the foundation. 

2. The foundations. 

11 My castles are my king's alone. 

From turret to fou mint ion- stone." 

Scott : Jfarmion, ri. 13. 

1 ftnln-da'-tion, v.t, [Foundation, s.) To 
found, to settle, to ground. 

•• He that foundations not himself with the arts.’’— 
Feltham: Resolves. 

fcSiln da’-tion er, s. [Eog. foundation ; -er.] 
One who derives support from the foundation 
or endowment of a college or achool. 

f6iln-da'-tion-less, a. [EDg. foundation ; 
-fess.J Without foundation ; baseless. 

foun der (1), s. [Eng. found (1); -er. ] One 
who caste metal in various fonns ; principally 
used in composition, as, a bell-/oimrfer, a type- 
founder, foe. 

founders’ cleansing mill, s. A tum- 
bling-box in which small castings are cleansed 
from adhering sand. In a similar box articles 
may be polished or rounded by mutual attri- 
tion, assisted, if need be, by an abradant, as 
aand or emery. 

founders’-dust, s. Charcoal powder and 
coal and coke dust, ground fine, and sifted for 
casting purposes. 

founders’-lathe, s. A lathe used in pre- 
paring the cores for loam-moulding, such as 
those for iron pipes. A central spindle, being 
prepared, is placed on centres or on V’s, and 
the clay loam covering is plastered od aod 
regulated by a templet or pattern. 

founders’- sand, s. A aperies of sand 
used for making founding-moulds, 
foun -der (2), * foun-dour, * fown-der, 

s. [Eng. found (2) ; -er.] 

1. One who founds or lays the foundation 
of; a builder ; an erecter. 

" Of famous cities we the founders know.” 

Waller : On St. James's Park, 9 

2, One from whom anything has its original 
or beginning ; an author. 

"Marchol theyr founder, patron, and president." 

Lydgate .- Minor Poems, p. 164. 

{.One who endows or establishes a perma- 
nent fund for the support of an institution. 

’‘This hath been experimentally proved by the ho- 
nourable founder of this lecture in hia treatise of the 
air."— Bentley : Boyle Lectures . 


founders’ shares, s. pi. Shares issued 
to the founders of (or vendors to) a puhlic 
company, as a part of the consideration for 
the business, or concession, fo c., taken over, 
and not forming a partof the ordinary capital. 
As a rule, such shares only participate in 
profits after the payment of a fixed minimum 
dividend on paid-up capital. 

foun dcr (3), s. [Founder, v.] 

Farriery : 

1. A lameness occasioned by inflammation 
in the foot of a horse. 

2. An inflammatory fever of the body, or 
acute rheumatism. 

foiln der, v.i. A t. [O. Fr. fondrer, afondrer, 
from fond = a bottom ; Lat. fundus.] 

A. Intransitive : 

* 1. To fall. 

"For which his horao for fecre pin to turne, 

And leep asyda, and foundred ns he Jeep." 

Chaucer: C. T. t 2,688. 

2. To sink to the bottom ; to he filled with 
water and sink ; said of ships. 

3, To lie over, to wallow in the sea. 

” The ship no longer foundering by the lee, 

Bears on her side th* invasions of tbe sea.” 

Falconer : Shipwreck, ill. 

* 3, To fail ; to miscarry. 

“All hia tricks founder." 

Shakesp. : Henry VIII., ill, 2. 

* 4. To trip ; to fall lame. 

B. Transitive .* 

Farr. : To cause internal inflammation and 
soreness in the feet of a horse, so a9 to lame 
or disable him. 

•* I have foundered nine-score and odd posts.”— 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry J V., iv. 3, 

foun dered, a. [Eng. founder, v. ; - ed .] 
Lamed, disabled ; suffering from a founder. 

” Spare the poor jade : he’s foundered." 

Massinger : The Bondsman, liL 8. 

* foitn -der ess (1), $. [Eng. founder (1), s. ; 
•css.] A female founder, or caster of metals. 

“The great bell of my heart ia cracked, and never 
Can ring in tune again tili't be new cast 
By one only skilful fmnderest." 

Ford : Fancies Chaste A Noble, ill. 2. 

* foun der-ess (2), s. [Foundress.] 

* foitn'-der-ous, a. [Eng. founder (3), a. ; 
-otis.] 

1. Lit.: Causing or likely to cause to founder 
or go lame. 

2. Fig. : Likely to trip one up ; puzzling ; 
perplexing. 

"I have travelled though the negotiation, and a sad 
founderous road it is,"— Burke : Regicide Peace , let S. 

* foiin'-der-y, s. [Foundry.] 

foilnd'-mg, pr . par., a., fo s. 

A. As pr. par. : [Found (1), v .] 

B. Asadj. : Often in composition, aa type- 
founding , bo\\- founding. 

C. As subst. : The act or operation of smelt- 
ing ores, and of smelting and casting metals. 

foilnd'-lmg, * found el yng, * found- 
lyng, s. [Eng. found, pa. par. of find ; dim. 
sulT. -ling.] A child deserted or exposed to 
chance, or found without father or mother. 

foundling hospital, s. A hospital or 
charitable institution where deserted children 
are taken in and reared. 

If The Foundling Hospital in London was 
opened in 1756. 

* found'-ment, s. [Fr./owcfenienf.] A founda- 
tion. [Fundament.] 

fdTin' - dress, foun - dcr ess, s. [Eug. 

founder; -ess.] A female founder; a woman 
who founds, builds, or endows. 

'* The foundress of the Babylonian wall." 

Tennyson : the Princess, it 66. 

fatin' -dry, * foun der-y, * foun-der-ie, 

s. [Eng. found; -er ; -y. J 

* 1. The act or art of founding or casting 
metals. 

" That the art of foundcrie or casting ractala for 
images hath been very antique, practised also and pro- 
fessed in Italic iu well as in other countries time out 
of mind.” —P. Holland: Pliny, bk. xxxiv., ch. vit 

2. A building arranged and fitted for found- 
ing or casting metals. 

“Hia eyes having suffered by working in the foun- 
dcry. he grew blind in 1650, and died soon after.”— 
Walpole : Anecdotes of Painting, vol. i.. ch. iv. 


foundry crane, s. A crane used to lift 
and transport moulds, flask a, castings, foe., in 
a foundry. Also known as a moulding-crane, 
from its being used for lifting into and out oi 
position the drags of moulds, cores, &c„ in 
heavy casting, loam-work, and pit-casting. 
[Crane.] 

fount (1), s. [Font (2).] 

Print. : A font or assortment of printer’:' 
type. 

fount (2). 3. [O. Fr. funt, font, from Lat. fon 6 
(genit. fontis ) = a spring.] A spring, a foun- 
tain, a well. 

foun'-tain, foun taino, *. [O. Fr. fun- 

taine ; ‘Fr. fontainr, from Low Lat. fontaiw, 
from Lat. fons (genit. fontis ) — a fountain, a 
spring; 8p. & l t&l. fontana.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) A well ; a spring or natural source of 
water, spouting or flowing. 

“Fast by a brook, or fountain s murmuring wave. 

Beattie : Minstrel, iL 

(2) The head or source of a river or stream 

M Ali actions of your grace are of a piece, as waters 
keep the tenor of their fountains."— Hryden. 

(3) An artificial jet of water; also tbe struc- 
ture in which such a jet is produced ; a basin 
or other receptacle kept supplied with water 
for drinking or ornamental purposes. 

’* As spout* a fountain in the court 
Of some rich Capuau's balL” 

Macaulay: Battle of the Lake RegUlus, xxt. 

(4) An upper reservoir chamber to contain a 
liquid and supply a wick, a dip-bole, a trough, 
foe. : as in the oil-chamber of au Argand lamp, 
the reservoir of aD inkstand, a drinkiDg -glass 
in a bird-cage, Sic. 

(5) The ink-reservoir in a printing-press. 

(6) The supply-chamber in a reservoir-pen. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) The origin or source. 

" Come, to the beaming God your heart* nnfold 1 
Draw from it* fountain life l" 

Thomson : Castle of Indolence, li 48. 

(2) The first cause or principle. 

II. Her. : A circle called a rouudle, divided 
into six spaces by waved lines across the 
shield, and tinctured argent and azure. 

If (1) Fountoiu in vacuo : 

Mach. : A flask containing water and air. 
The neck is closed by a cork, through which 
passes a tube, dipping in the liquid. The 
flask being put under the receiver *of an air- 
pump, the elastic force of the air in the flask 
makes a jet of water issue from the top of the 
tube. (Ganot.) 

(2) Fountain of youth : 

Mythol. : A fountain, by bathing in which, or, 
in the opinion of the Hindoos, even by seeing 
it, one can become young again. ( Tylor : 
Early Hist . Mankind (1S66), 352-5.) 

(3) Hero's fountain : An artificial fountain of 
water, caused by the pressure of air. 

(4) Intermittent fountain : [Intermittent], 

Obvious compounds : Fountain - flood, 

fountain -foam, fountain-jet, fountain -side, 
fountain-um, foe. 

fountain fishes, s. pi. 

Zocl : A name sometimes given to the order 
of Coelenterata called Ctenophora. The refer- 
ence is to the cuirents which their cilise pro- 
duce. They are not fishes, but akin to Actinia, 
&c. Example, Beroe. 

fountain-head, s . 

1. Lit. : A source or spring ; the head or 
source of a river, &c. 

" The murmur of the fountain-head." 

Tennyson : Two Voices, 216. 

2. Fig. : The primary source ; the origin ; 
the original. 

11 We have this detail from the fountain-head, from 
the persons theinselve*.”— Paley : Evidences, voL iL, 
ch. viiL 

fountain - inkstand, 5 . An inkstand 
which has a continual supply of ink from an 
elevated fountain, or which has an elastic 
diaphragm by which the dip-cup may he sup- 
plied or emptied. 

fountain lamp, s. A lamp with an ele- 
vated reservoir for supply, as in most forms 
of the Argand, the student’s lamp, for in- 
stance. 


boil, hoy; pout, jd^rl; cat, sell, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = f. 
-oian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion - shun ; -tion, -gion = zhun. -cious, -tious, -sious = sbus. -ble, -die, foe. ~ bel, d$L 
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fountaineer— fourfleld 


fountain-pen, s A pen which has an 
ink -reservoir to* the supply of the pen. 

fountain -pump. s. 

1. A pump In which a stream with a natural 
head ia led throdgh a stock and nozzle, and 
thus hears the appearance of a pump, though 
perennial. 

2. A pump in which a packed piston is re- 
placed by a plunger, with a leathern annular 
disc or diaphragm. 

fountain-sprite, e. A sprite or fairy 
haunting fountains. 

“ ThU glit&a of flashing crystal tall 
Gave to my »>roa " 

Longfellow : Luck, of Edcnltall. 

fountain tree, s. 

Hot. : A popular name for the Deodar (Odms 
Deodara). The reference is to the quantity of 
turpentine which it furnishes. [Deodau.] 

* foiln -tain-eer, * foun tain-ere, s. [Eng. 
fountain; -ter. J The manager, director, or 
contriver of a fountain. 

“A barilisc of copi*r, which, managed by the foun- 
tain ore. cast* water near 60 feet hi^h. '—Evelyn ; 
Diary (Feb. 27, 1644J. 

•fohn -tain less, a. [Eng. fountain; -less.] 
Without* fountains ; haviug no fountain or 
spring. 

“ Here aud there was room 
For ‘barren desert, founta inlets and dry." 

Mdton : P. It., lit 264. 

* foiln'-tain-lct, s. [Eng. fountain ; dimin. 
sutl. - lit .') A little fountain. 

“In the Aforesaid village there be Ivrofountainlet 
— Fuller: Worthiest Huntingdon, L 464. 

“fount -ful, n. [Eng./oua/ ; -/«?(/).] Full of 
fountains or springs. 

" Go wait the Thunderer’s will. Batumi* cried. 

On yon tall summit of the fountful Ide.” 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad xv. 165. 

•foupe, t*.f. [Etym. doubtful.] To drive or 
force with violence. 

“ We pronounce, hy the confession of strangers, as 
smoothly and moderately as any of the northern na- 
tions, who foupe their word* out of the throat with 
fat and full spirits.'’— Camden . Remains. 

fou qui cr'-a (qu as k), s. [Named after 
Dr. P. E. Fouqui&re, professor of medicine, in 
Paris.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Fou- 
qniereae (q.v.). Fouquiera formosa is a showy 
shrub from Mexico, sometimes cultivated in 
green-houses. 

* fou-qui- er-a'-5c-£B (qu as k), s. pi, 
[Mod. Lat. fouquiera , and Lat. feni. pi. adj. 
suff. -acece] 

Bot. : An obsolete order of Polypetalnus 
Exogens, placed by Lindley, in his Natural 
System of Botany, in the Euphorbial Alliance. 
In the Vegetable Kingdom the order disap- 
pears. It is now reduced to a tribe of Tamar- 
iscaceae. (FouQUiEniLE.) 

lou-qui-er-e-ao (qu ns k), s. [Mod. Lat 
fouquiera, and Lat tern. pi. adj. suff. -«e.) 

Bot. : A tribe of Tamariscacere, distin- 
guished by having large petals united into a 
tubular corolla. Sepals, five ; petals, five ; 
stamens, ten or twelve : style trifid ; ovary 
auperior sessile; ovules nume r jus; carpels 
five cornered, three-celled, three- valved. [Fou- 
quiera, Focquierace^e.] 

four, *feour, *few-er, *feow-ere, *fow- 
er, * fowre, a. A s. [A.S .fcower; cogn, with 

O. S. fiwar, Jiuuntr, for ; Dut. vier ; 0. Fris. 
fiower, fiuwer, for; Icel fjorir ; Dan. frie ; 

O. H. Ger. for; Ger. vier; Sw. fyra; Goth. 
fdwor; Lat. qv.atunr ; Gr. T errapes, re<rcrape$ 
(tet tares, tessares); Wei. pedwar ; Gael, ceithir ; 
Russ. chHvero; Sansc. chetvar, chatur; Pali 
chattdrd.] 

A. As adj. : Twice two ; amounting to the 
snm of two and two. 

"There were f tower kinges.” Layamon, IL 219. 

B. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The sum of two and two ; the number 
consisting of twice two. 

2. A symbol expressing the sum of twice 
two : as, 4 or iv. 

II. Boat. : A four-oared boat ; the crew of a 
four-oared boat. 

If To be, go, or run on all fours : 

1. Lit. : To be. walk, or crawl on the hands 
and feet, or the hands and knees. 


2. Fig. : To agree exactly ; to be consistent 
In every particular. 

four-cornered, *fouro cornorde, 
* four© oorneryd, * four-cornerdc, «. 

Having four coiners or angles. 

"Open the fourr-comerde niieete as did Peter."— 
Bale Image, pt ilL 

four corners, *. pi. 

Law: All that is within a document itself. 
The phrase comes down from the time when 
law documents were in one roll, and not in 
successive folios. 

four-edged, a. Having four edges or 
aidea. 

four handed, a. Haviog four hands ; 
quadruruanons. 

four horse, a. Drawn by four horses : 
as, a four-horse coach. 

four in hand, a., adv., A s. 

A. As adjective : 

1. Drawn by four horses, 3nd driven by one 
person : as, a/our-tn-/taa<i coach. 

2. Pertaining to the driving of four-in-hands : 
S3, the Four-in-hund Club. The Loudon club 
so called was founded in a.d. 1S15. 

B. As adv. : With four horses attached to a 
vehicle, and driven by one driver : as, He was 
driving four-in-ha nd. 

C. As subst. : A vehicle drawn by four 
horses, and driven by one driver. 

"A* quAint a four-in-hand 
As you shall see.** 

Tennyson : Walking Vi the Mail. 

four-leaved, a. Having four leaves. 

“The marvellous powers of four-leaved clover and 
horse-shoes," Longfellow: Evangeline, i. a. 

Four-leaved grass : 

Bot. : (1) Paris quadrifolia , (2) A four-leaved 
variety of Trifolium reptns. (Britte n £ Hol- 
land.) 

Four-leaved shamrock : A shamrock w hich 
bas four “leaves," i.e., leaflets. Probably it is 
the “four-leaved ” variety of Trifolium repens. 
[Four-leavcd-grass (2).] it is supposed by the 
superstitious to bestow magic power on its 
finder. 

"I’ll seek n four leaved shamrock in all the fairy dells." 

Lover: Pour-leaved. Shamrock. 

four-legged, a. Haring four legs ; quad- 
ruped. 

" From two-legged and from four-legged foes." 

Butler: Hudibras. pt L. C. L 

four-nookedrifeower-uoked,* four 
noked, ' four-neukit, a. Having four 
corners or angles. ( Layamon , ii. 500.) 

four-o’clock, 5. 

1. Ord. Lang. : The hour so named. 

2. Bot. : Mirabilis dichotoma. So called in 
the West Indies, where it grows, becausa the 
flowers open at four o'clock in the afternoon. 

" Here also, in summer, various brilliant Annuals, 
such as marigolds, petunias, four -o' clocks, found an 
indulgent corner."— B. B. Stowe: Unde Toms Cabin , 
ch. iv. 

Four-o'clock flower: The same as Four- 
o’clock, 2 (q.v.). 

four - post, a. Having four posts or 
pillars ; as, 3 four-post bedstead. 

four-poster, s. A large bedstead haring 
four posts or pillars for the curtains. 

“ I was al ways need to a four-poster afore I came 
here."— Dickens : Pickwick, ch. xliv. 

four-tailed, a. Having four tails or pro- 
jecting portions. 

Four-tailed bandage : 

Surg. : A bandage for the forehead, face, and 
jaws. (Ogilvie, old ed.) 

four-thieves, $. pi. 

Four-thieves' vinegar : A preparation from 
Rosmarinus officinalis. (Paxton.) 

four- way cock, four- way valve, a. 

A cock or valve haring two separate passages 
in the plug, and communicating with four 
pipes. It was the invention of James Watt. 

four -wheeled, a. [Fourwheeled.} 

four-wheeler, s. A carriage, coach, or 
vehicle having four wheels ; a four-wheeled 
cab. 

" Having sent on all tbelr lnprcagf hy a respectable 
o)d four-wheeler."— Black - Princess of Thule, ch. x. 


* fourb, v .(. [Focrb, s .] To cheat, to swindle, 
to deceive. 

” Those who fourbed other* become fcluja* to their 
OWU contrivance *. Gentleman Instructed, p. »;ci. 

•fourb, * f ourbe. &. [Fr.] A cheat; a 

swindler ; a tricky fellow. 

•• Thou art a f.d*e im prater, and a fourle." 

Denham ■ Pat non of Dido for Alneu-t. 

* fourb'-er s. [Fr. fourberic.] A cheat ; 
a deception ; a swindle. 

“You have nnmaaked the fourbery .' — < JentUmaj* 
Instructed, p. 373. 

four c^nt, s. [Eng. four, and coat] 

Naut. : A rope of four strands, 

* f outlied, a. [Fr. fourclU.) Forked. 

" The raven . . . nut on the fourched tre." 

Tristram. L 4«. 

four-ghee', four'-ghi, a. [Fr. fourche => 
forked.] 

Her. : An epithet applied 
to s cross forked at the 
ends. 

four-ghette', a. [Fr. = a 
fork.] 

1. Anatomy: 

(1) Human: A alight 
transverse fold (frcenulum 
padendi) within the poste- FoURcnkE. 
rior commissure, connect- 
ing the labia majora of the vulva. It is fre- 
quently torn in the first parturition. 

(2) Compar. : The forked hone, formed hy 
tbe union of the clavicles in many birds. 
[Furcula, Merrythought.] 

2. Glove-making : The forked piece between 
two adjacent fingers of a glove, uniting tha 
portions of the back and inside of the finger, 
so called from its shape. 

3. Surg. : An instrument for holding up tha 
tongue while the fraenum is being cut. 

four 9 h -ihg, s. [From Norm. Fr. fourche =» 
to delay, to put off,] 

Law : The act of delaying legal proceedings. 
(Wharton, Ac.) 

four'-course, s. A a. [Eng. four, and course .] 

A. As substantive : 

Agric. : A rotation by which the same crop 
recurs at intervale of four years. The Nor- 
folk fourcourse is (1) Wheat; (2) Turnips; 

(3) Barley or Oats ; and (4) Clover. This 
rotation is practised, more or less, in every 
county, wheat and mangels on the heavier 
soils taking the place of barley and turnips. 
(Crops of the Farm.) 

B. As adjective : 

Agric. : Cultivated on, or in any way per- 
taining to, the rotation descrihed under A: 
as, the fourcourse system. 

four-croy'-a (oy as oi), four'-erge^ a, 

fur'-cree-a, four'-crae-a, s. fNam^d 
after Fourcroy, the famous French chemist.] 

Bot. : A genus of Amaryllidacese, tribe Aga- 
vese. The species are found in America, 
Madagascar, and Australia, Fourcroya long- 
a*va is forty feet high, its inflorescence thirty. 

four -drm'-i-er (er as e), s. [For etym. aea 
def. of compound.] 



fourdrinier -machine, s. [See def.] A 
paper-making machine, the first to make a 
continuous web. It was invented by Louis 
Robert, of Essonne, and patented by him in 
France. A Mr. Gamble and tbe brothers 
Fourdrinier improved it. The machine was 
perfected by others. The essential features 
of the machine are (1) A stream of paper 
pulp flowing on to the surface of an eDdless. 
horizontal, wire weh ; (2) a tremulous motion 
to the web to shake out the water, which falls 
in a rain beneath, and to felt the fihre : (3) a 
travelling deckle which keeps up with the 
motion of the web, and forms the lateral mar- 
gin of the p3per ; (4) a porous dandy which 
presses the pulp and absorbs some of the 
water ; (5) a couching roller to take up the 
weh ; (6) a pressure roller to abstract mois- 
ture ; and (7) drying, sizing, finishing, measur- 
ing, 3nd cutting devices. 

four-field, a. [Eng. four, and fields) 

Agric. : The same as Fourcourse (q.v.), 

“ Tl»e fourfleld eyetem tuid the price of grain." 

Tennyttm: Hadley Court. 93. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot* 
or, wore, wglf, work, who, sou; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ee, ce = e; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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four-fold, * four-fald, * fowre fold©, 

a. & s. [A.S. ft owcrfeald ;Q. Fris. fuiwcrfald; 

O. II. Gcr. fiorfu.lt.) 

A. As ad}.: Four times told; quadruple; 
four times as much or as many. 

B. Assubst. : A quautity four times as much 
or as great. 

•* He shall restore the lamb fourfold , because he had 
no pity."— 2 Samuel xiL 6. 

four -fold, v.t. [Fourfold, a.] To assess 
in a fourfold ratio. 

four'-foot-cd, * foure-fot-ed, * fourc- 
fot-ede, * fowre-fet-yd, a. lEng. jour , 
and footed.] Having lour feet; quadruped. 

" N efourefotede beet ferke to kille. " 

A lexander <fe lundimut, 299. 

f6ur'-gon, s. [Fr.] 

1. A tumbrel or ammunition-waggon. 

2. A French baggage- vehicle. 

f ou'-ori-er-igm, s. [Named from the founder. 
Charles Fourier (Def.) ; Eng. suff. -ism.] 

Polit. Econ. t£ Hid. : A system partly of co- 
operation, partly of socialism, advocated, and 
to a certain extent carried out, by Charles 
Fourier, a Frenchman, born at Besan^on, 
April 7, 1772. He was for some considerable 
time in a merchant’s office, and was at a sus- 
ceptible age when the ferment produced by 
the first French Revolution was continually 
bringiug new views as to the reorganization of 
society before men’s minds. A benevolent 
man, he for years attempted to devise a 
scheme for the benefit of society, and in a 
series of publications/wliich both the reviewers 
and the public, as a rule, ignored, made known 
the opinions since called by his name. He was 
a devout but liberal Roman Catholic, and a 
student of prophecy, and believed that he was 
actiug in conformity with scripture principles 
in proposing hid scheme. He died iu Paris on 
Oct. 10, 1837, in his tidth year, too early to 
foresee the extent to which his views on the 
relations of capital and labour were destined 
ultimately to spread. 

Fourier’s scheme was that what he called 
from the word phalanx, a phalanstery, consist- 
ing of about 400 families, or 1.S00 persons, 
should live together, combining their labour, 
upon a district about a square league in 
extent. 'The buying and selling transactions 
requisite for the support of the ’community, 
were to be managed by a single person, which 
would save a multitude of peddling opera- 
tions. If any brought capital into the cou- 
cero, it was not confiscated, but he was allowed 
interest upon it. The labour being carried on 
in common, the profits were apportioned on 
the following system. First a minimum of 
mere subsistence money was assigned to every 
member nf the society, including those in ca- 
llable of labour. The remainder of the profits 
were then divided in proportions agreed on be- 
forehand, to remunerate labour and talent, and 
pay interest on the capital received. The 
profits divided thus were then expended by 
the individual recipients as they pleased. An 
effort was made about 1852 to form an in- 
dustrial colony on Fourier’s plan, but the 
attempt was unsuccessful. 

fou’ ri-er-ist, fou'-ri-cr-ite, s. [For first 
element, see Fourierism ; sutf. -ist, -ifc.] An 
adherent to or supporter of Fourierism (q.v.). 

* four'-lmg, s. [Eng. four ; dimin. suff. 
-lingr,] One of four children born at the same 
time 

* fourm, $. [Form.] 

four'-neau (eau as 6), s. [Fr.] 

Mil. : The chamber of a mine in which the 
powder is lodged. 

four’-netite, s. [Named after Fournet, who 
analysed it.] 

Min. : A doubtful variety of Galenite. 
Fournet declared it a mixture of galenite with 
copper ore,- 

four'-poilnd, a. [Eng. four, and pound .] 
Weighing four pounds. 

four -pound er, s. [Eng. four; pound; -er.) 

1. A loaf weighing four pounds. 

2. A small cannon to throw a ahot or shell 
of four pounds in weight. 

four rier, s. [Fr.] A harbinger. 


A. As adjective : 

1. Amounting in number to four times 
twenty ; eighty. 

" We hahbeth Iheo her fourscore yer.“ 

St. lirandan, p. 14. 

2. It is used elliptically for fourscore, or 
eighty years of age. 

E. As subst. : The number or ainonnt of 
four times twenty. 

four -some, four sum, a. [Eng. four 
stiff. -some = Ai id. Eng. same = together.] A 
term applied to anything in which four take 
part together: as, a foursome reel. (Scotch.) 

four-square, * fowre square, a. [Eng. 

four , and square.) 

1. Lit. : Having four sides and angles equal ; 
quadrangular ; square. 

2. Fig . : Presenting an unyielding front to 
all opposition 

four teen', * feow-er-tene, *four-tene, 

a. A s. [A.S. Jc6wertyne t feowertenc; O. Fris. 
Jiuwertine; O. H.Ger. forzekan; Dut. veertien; 
Goth . Jidvortaihun ; I cel. fjortan ; £>w. fjvrtwi; 
Dan.fjorten; Ger. vierzehn.) 

A. As adj. : Amounting in number to four 
aud ten, or twice seven. 

’* I am not fourteen pence on the score for eheer &le.“— 
Shakesp.: Taming of the Shrew, ii. 

B. As substantive : 

1. The number amounting to four and ten, 
or twice seven. 

2. A symbol used to denote such a number: 
as, 14 or xiv. 

four teenth.', a. 5. [A.S. fc6werte6dha ; 

O. Fris. jiuwertinda ; M. H. Ger. vierzehende ; 
I)nt. veertiende; Icel. fjartdndi; Sw.^Jorioiuie; 
Han. fjortende; Gcr. vierzehnte.] 

A. As adjective : 

]. The ordinal of fourteen. 

2. Being one of fonrteeu equal parts into 
which a whole is divided. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : One of fourteen equal parts 
into which a whole is divided ; the quotient 
of one divided by fourteen. 

2. Music : The octave of the seventeenth, 
a distance comprehending thirteen diatonic 
intervals. 

fourth, * ferd, * feorthe, * ferth, * ferthe, 

* fierth, * forthe, * fourth©, * furthe, 

* fowrthe, a. &ls. [A.S. feordha ; O. H. Ger. 
fordo ; M. H.Ger. A Hut. vierde ; lcel, fj&rdhi; 
Sw. & Dan. fjerde ; Ger. vierte.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. The ordinal of four ; the next after the 
third. 

2. Being one of four equal parts into which 
a whole is divided. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Ord . Lang. : One of four equal parts into 
which a whole is divided : the quotient of oue 
divided by four ; a quarter. 

2. Music : An interval of four notes, com- 
prising two whole tones and a semitone. A 
diminished fourth comprises one whole tone 
aud two semitones. 

Fourth Estate, a. Originally the lowest 
aud unrepresented classes of society as dis- 
tinguished from the Commons {see TuiaD 
Estate); now a humoroue epithet applied to 
the newspaper press in recognition of its 
peculiar influence in public affairs. 

fourth-rate, s. 

Naut. ; Formerly a 50 to 70 gun vessel, now 
a gunboat carrying from 1 to 4 guns. 

fourth-ly, adv. (Eng. fourth; -ly.) In the 
fourth place. 

four-wheeled, a. [Eng. /our, and wheeled.) 
Having or ruuning upon four wheels. 

fouse,s. [Fooa.] 

fou'-sel, s. [Fusel.] 

fOUSGl-Oil, S. [FU9EL-OIL.) 

*fou'-ter, s. [Fr. foutu.) A mean, despic- 
able fellow. [Foutv.] 


four’ score, a. it s. 


[Eng. four, and. $core.]$ 


f ou'-ter, v. t. i. 


[Fouter, s.] To bungle. 


fouth, * fowth, 8. [Scotch fou = full, and 
strir. -fft.] Plenty, enough. 

"lie li*. a. fouth o' 11 11 Id nick mwrkcta." 

Hum*. t'i tpl. Groses Peregrination*. 

fouth’- y, fowth -y, a. [Eng. fouth; -y.) 
Having the appearance of fulness; a term 
applied to cattle that are gross in shape, or 
have their bellies filled with food. 

fou-tl-ly, adv. [Eng. fouty ; -ly.) In a mean, 
base, disgraceful, or obscene manner. 

fou'-tl ness, s. [Eng. fouty; -ness.] Mean 
ness, baseness, obscenity. 

*fou' tra, s. [Fouter.] A fig ; a fico; e 
word of contempt. 

** A foutra for the world, and worldlings base." 

.Shakes p. : 2 Henry IV., v. a 

f ou'-t$r, a. [O. Fr./o«fu,*pa. par. of/oufre=to 
lecher.] Mean, base, disgraceful, despicable, 
obscene. 

fo-ve-a (pi. fo'-ve-te), s. [Lat., = a email 
pit. A euphonic form for /odea, from /oj, the 
root of fodio = to dig.) 

Anatomy : 

1. Sing.: Various small pits, boles, or de- 
pressions. Thus there is a Fovea anterior 
of the fourth ventricle, a Fovea or J’<>ssa ovalis 
in the lower part of the wall between the 
auricles of the heart, and a Fovea centralis in 
the middle of the pos tenor part of the eye-ball, 
where the retina is ao thm as to look ae il 
a hole existed m it. 

2. PL : There are Fovetr. glandularcs in the 
parietal bones of most akulla, especially in 
those of old persons. ( Quain .) 

fd'-ve-ate, a. [Lat. fove(a) = a pit ; -ate. ], 

But. : The same as Fqveolate (q.v.). 

fd’-ve-6-late, f 6 -ve-6-lat-ed, a. (Low 

Lat. fovcohi = a little pit ; -ate, -ated.) 

Bot. : Having little pits or depressions; 
pitted. ( Figuier .) 

fo'-ve-ole, s. [Low Lat. foveola = a little 
pit.] 

Bot. : The peritlieciura of certain fungals. 

fo-vil-la, s. [A dimin. from Lat. /orco = to 
cherish, ‘to foster.) 

Bot. : A mucilaginous liquid contained in 
the interior of the pollen grain, aud the imme- 
diate agent in fertilization. It descends 
through the pollen-tube towards the ovule 01 
young seed. 

fow, a. [Full. ] Full, drunk. 

fow (1), s. [Etym. doubtful.) 

1. (See extract.) 

** Fmr, an iron fork of two appropriate prongs, hi a 
long, slender, smooth, elastic handle or pole, for throw- 
ing up the sheaves in building the sheaves ill a corn- 
stack, and for throwing down the stack." — Gl. Surv. 
A aims. (Jamieson.) 

2. A mow or heap of corn in the sheaves, 
fow (2), fows, s. (Foos.) 

* fow-age, s . [Feuaoe.] 

*fow-are, s. (lcel. fdgair.) A cleanser or 
cleaner. 

" Foware or clensare of donge, as gougys and other 
like. Fimarlus, obtitor."— Prompt. Farv. 

* fowe, * fow-en, V.t. [lcel. fdga, fcrgja ; Sw. 
feja ; Dan. feie .] To cleanse or clean oi2t. 

[Fey.] 

" For t ofowen an old diche." 

Berts of Bamtoun, p. 

fow-er-tie, s. [Fourty.] 

f<5wU, s. [Folk.] Folk, people. (Scotch.) 

“A real gentleman for sae wanv hundred years, and 
never Inmds prnr fawk aft your grund ns if they were 
mad tyke3." -Scott : Guy Bannering, cb. iiu 

fowl, *feogh-el, *fogh-el, * foghle, 
•fug cl, 'fugh eL "foul, 4 fuel, s. 

[AS. fugol; cogn. with Dut. vogd ; Dan. 
fugl; lcel. fuql, fogl ; Sw .fagd; Gotb. fuglo; 
O. H. Ger. fugal ; Ger. xogel.) 

* 1. A bird. (Frequently used unchanged 
in the plural.) 

"Have dominion over the fish of the sea and the 
fowl of the air ." — Genesis i. TS. 

2. A domestic cock or hen ; a barn-door 
fowl. (Gallus domesticus.) It figures on the 
Egyptian monuments, and must have been 
domesticated at a remote period of antiquity. 
It has been supposed that its original stock 
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was Callus bnnkivus, the jungle fowl of Java, 
but this is as yet far from being proved. Re- 
mains of Callus dovusticus have been found 
iu the Cave-fauna of France. 

II Fowls of warren : According to Coke they 
are the partridge, quail, rail, pheasant, wood- 
cock, mallard, heron, Ac. Mamvood, on the 
contrary , limits the term to the pheasant and 
jnrtridge. 

fowl foot, s. 

Bot. : Ornithnpus perpusillus, so called be- 
cause the seed-pods resemble the feet of birds. 

fowl grass, fowl meadow grass, 
fold meadow-grass, s. 

Bot. : Pm trivialis. ( Withering iu Britten 
& Holland.) 

fowl house, A house or shed in which 
domestic fowls are kept. 

fowl-run, s. A wired-in enclosure in 
which domestic fowls can feed. 

fowl, * fowle, * fowl-yn, v.i. [A.S. fugt- 
lian ; M. II. Ger. vogelen.] [Fowl., s.] To 
catch or kill wild birds for food or game, as 
by means of decoys, nets, hird-liinc, hawking, 
or shooting. 

“And it must also be reinembeied, that such persons 
as may lawfully hunt, fish, or Jowl. ration?. prbnlrgii. 
have, as lias been said, only a qualified property Iu 
these animals." — Blackstone : Commentaries. bk. it., 
cl). 27. 

fowl -cr, * foul-er, s. [A.S. fuglere .] [Fowl, 
v.) One who pursues and kills wild-fowl for 
food or game. 

' “The foolish bird, hiding his head In a hole, thinks 
himself secure from the view of the/owf«*r,'l»ecauso 
the / aider is not ill his view.” — South : Sermons, vol. 
viL. ser. IS. 

fowler’s-service, s. 

Bot. : Pyrus aucuparia, the berries of which 
are used by bnys to catch blackbirds. ( Coles 
in Britten <£ Holland .) 

t&fr ler-lte, s. [Named after Fowler who 
mentioned it in the American Journal of Science 
in 1825.) 

Min. : A zinciferous variety of Rhodooite. 
It occurs at Sterling, New Jersey. It is called 
byThomsoo ferro-silicateofmangauese. (Dana.) 

ihg, ’"foul-lug. * foul ynge, pr. 

par., a., & s. [Fowl, v.j 

A. & B, Aspr. par. £ particip . adj. : (See 
the wrb). 

C. -4s subst. : The act or practice of pursu- 
ing or killing wild-fowl for food or game. 

" Aueeps properly a fouler, aod aucupium is font- 
ynge. and bv a metaphor*, it 5s for all miner of vayes, 
to geat any thynge by wiles, traynes, or crafte.”— Cdal 
Flowers of Latine Speaking, p, 46, 

fowling-piece, s. A firearm or gun 
adapted for ordinary sporting. 

“You shall see ia the country iu harvest time, pi- 
geons, though they destroy never so much coro. the 
farmer dare not present the fotcliny-piece to them : 
■why? because they belong to the lord of the manor."— 
Webster : White Devil, v. 

* lows, s. [Foos.] 
fowth, s. [Fouth ] 

fox, s. [A.S. ; cogn. with Cut. vos ; Teel, fox , 
fda; Goth, fo.who; O. H. Ger. foha ; M. H. 
Ger. vohe, vuhs ; Ger. fucks.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : lo the same sense as II. 3 (1). 

“ Foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have 
nests."— Lute ix. 58. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A sly, cunning fellow ; a knave. 

" It [metaphor] may be founded on comparison, first, 
of the qualities of a man with those of a beast ; as 
when we call a crafty and cruel man a fox."— Beattie : 
Moral Science, pt. iv., ch. 1., 5 i. 

(2) A sword (from the figure of a fox being 
frequently engraved on the blades ; but per- 
haps from Lat. falx). 

“ Thou diest on point of fox." 

Shtikesp. : Henry V.. tv. 4. 

H. Technically : 

I. Zoology: 

(1) Spec. : Pul pes vulgaris, formerly and still 
by many called, after the example of Linnams, 
Canit inilpes. Its cunning is proverbial. It 
is an inhabitant of nearly all Europe, as well 
as of Western Asia and Northern Africa. It 
would probably be extinct in Britain, were it 
not preserved to he hunted. Its English 
book -name ia the Common fox. 
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(2) Gen. : The genus Vulpes, The foxea dif- 
fer from the dogs in liaviug a long bushy 
tail, and the pupil of the eye elliptical or 
nearly linear by day, but becoming circular or 
nearly ho by night. This fits them to be 
nocturnal animala. The American or Red 
Fox ia Canis fulvus. Many akins are annually 
exported from America. Vulpes htyopvn is the 
Arctic fux. The Deccan fox is V. bengalensU, 
thoimli Bengal and the Deccan are aoine 'lis- 
ten cc^apart. 

(3) Callionymvs lyra, the Geimneous Drago- 
net, a British fish, so called from Its yellow 
colour. 

2. Naut.: A small strand of rope made hy 
twisting several rope-yarns together. Used 
for seizings, mats, sennits, and gaskets. 

3. Mach. : A wedge driven into the split end 
of a holt to tighten it. .[Fox-noLT,] 

fox bats, s. pi. 

Zool. : The bats with fox-like heads, consti- 
tuting the family Pteropidae. They are of 
large size, the K along ( Pteropus edulis) mea- 
suring four to live feet between the tips of the 
expanded wings, and inhabit the Eastern Is- 
lands, Southern Asia, and Africa. [Flyinq- 
rox, PTEnOPIQ.fi.] 

fox bitch, s. A female foxhound. 

" When my fox-bitch. Beauty, grows proud. Ill borrow 
him.*' Beaum A Ftet. : Phil aster, iv.. 1. 

fox bolt, s. A description of bolt which 
is made tight by a fox or wedge driven into a 
split in the end. 

fox brush, s. The brush or tail of a fox. 

fox chop, s. 

Bot. : Mesembryanthemum vulpinum, 

fox-fish, s. 

Zool. : [Fox, 5., II. 3 (3).]. 

fox grape, s. 

Bot. : Vitis vulpina, ao called because its 
fmit has a foxy taste. It is a native of the 
United Slates, where it is common. The fruit of 
various improved varieties of it has been sent 
to Europe under the names of the Dland, the 
Isabella, the Oswego Tokay, Ac.; all, however, 
are oiuch inferior lo that of the European 
grape, Vitis vinifera. Some other species of 
the genus with a foxy taste have also been 
called fox-grapes. 

fox-grass, s. 

Bot. : Geranium, Robertianum, from the smell 
resembling that of a fox. ( Ency . of Agric. ; 
Britten & Holland.) 

fox key, s. 

Mach. : A split cotter with a thia wedge 
of steel driven into the end to prevent its 
working hack. 

fox shark, 5. 

Ichthy. : A shark, Alopias, or Alopecias 
vulpes; called also the Sea-fox, the Thresher, 
and the Sea-ape. It attains a length of about 
fifteen feet, and is found occasionally in the 
British seas. The resemhlaoce to a fox is in 
the length and roughness of the tail. 

* fox -Sleep, s. A feigned sleep, 
fox-tail, s. [Foxtail.] 

* fox-whelp, 5. Some kind of liquor. 

“ Fox-whelp, a beverage u ranch betteT than cham- 
pagne, as it is hoaester. wholesomer, and cheaper."— 
bouthey : The Doctor, Intercbapt xvi. 

fox’s claws, 8. pi. 

Bot. : Lycopodium clavatwm. 

fox’s-foot, s. 

Bot. : A grass, Daclylis glomcrata. 

fox, v.t. & i. [Fox, 3.] 

A. Transitive: 

* L Ordinary Language : 

1. To deceive ; to cheat ; to entrap ; to 
swindle. 

" 'Fore Jove, the captain foxed him re rely.* 

Mayne : City Match, ILL. L 

2. To intoxicate ; to stupefy with driok. 

" He never foxes himself but with one iortof wine, 
or In such a peculiar unaltered bowl."— Boyle : Works, 
voL vL, p. 9. 

3. To make sour, as beer in fermenting. 

II. Bootmak. : To repair boots by adding an 


outer covering or upper leather over the usual 
upper. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To sham ; to feign ; to make pretence. 

2. To turn or become sour, as beer iu fer- 
menting. 

fox' banc, s. [Eng. fox, and bane.] 

Bot.: Aconitum Vulparia. 

* fox' case, s. [Eng .fox, and case.] The skin 
of a fox. 

" One had better be laughed at for taking a fozcas* 
for a fox. than be destroyed by taking a live lox lor a 
o'uo. *— L' Extra nge. 

\ fox - £ha8e, «. [Eng. fox, and chase.] A fo»* 
hunt. 

" Mad at ifoxclvue, wise at a debate." 

Pope Moral Assays, i. 74. 

fox' -earth, s. [Eug./az, aud earth.] Thebol* 
or burrow of a fox. [Emito, If. 6.] 

“ The consequence was tliat the fuxearths, as be 
called them, were not stop]>ed ill time." — Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., cb. xviSL 

foxed, ■ foxt, a. [Eng. fux; -ed.] 

* I. Intoxicated ; stupefied with drink. 

" Your Dutchman indeed, when be U foxt. U like 
a for ; for when he a eunk iu driuk quite earth to » 
mans thinking, 'tis full exchange time with him , 
then he'« eubtlest." — Beaum. A FUt. : Fair Maid of the 
Inn, ii. 1. 

2. Discoloured ; stained or marked with 
light brown or yellow spots ; as a book or an 
engraving. 

* fox' er-y, * fox'-er-le, s. [Eng .fox; -try ; 
Ger . fuchserei.] Behaviour like a fox. 

" Wire me So my/oxerie 
Uoder a cope of papelardle * 

Romaunt of the Rose. 6,796. 

fox'-o-Vil, $. [Eng. fox, and evil , e.] 

Med. ; A disease in the akin in which tbs 
hair fulls off ; alopecy. 

fox -glove, folks glove (folks as feks), 

s. [Eng. for, and glove; A.S. yo xesglofa. Or 
folks', and glove — fairies’ glove.] 

Bot : The genus Digitalis, and specially the 
British species, D. purpurea , the Purple Fox- 
glove. It grows to the height of three or four 
feet, with very long spikes of numerona droop- 
iog flowers, which are generally purple, though 
occasionally white. It is commoo in Scotland, 
aod io parts of England ; rare in the eastern 
counties, bot occurring sparingly in Epping 
Forest. 

“ Pxn through th© pastures often times hath runne 
To pluck® th© sjjeckled fox-aloves from their stem." 
Browne : Britannia s Pastorals, bit. iL, s. 4. 

H The Canary foxglove is Digitalis canari- 
ensis ; the Downy false foxglove is an Ameri- 
can name for Gerardia Jlava; and the Ladies* 
foxglove is Verbascum Thapsus. 

foxglove-shaped, a. 

Bot. : Shaped like the corolla of Digitalis. 
Nearly the same as Campanulate, but longer 
and irregular. 

fox hound, $. [Eng. fox, and hound.] A 
bound kept and trained for hunting foxea. 
They are smaller than the staghound, averag- 
ing twenty-two to twenty-four inches in height. 
They vary very much in colour. They possess 
a very fine scent, great fleet ness, and endur- 
ance. 

fox hunt, s. [Eng. fox, and hunt.] The 
chasing or pursuing of a fox with hounds; a 
foxchase. 

fox'-hiint-er, 5 . [Eog./oz,and hunter.] One 
who hunts or chases foxes with hounds ; one 
given to foxhunting. 

“Such absurdity must have shocked even th* 
roughest and plainest foxhunt er in the House."— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xviiL 

fox hunt-ing, a. & s. [Eng. fox , aDd hunt- 
ing.] 

A. As adj. : Given to or food of the hunt- 
ing of foxes with bouuds. 

" Foxhunting aqnires and coffeehouse orators.*— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xix. 

B. As subst. : The act or practice of hunt- 
ing foxes with bounds. 

" Foxhunting must be reckoned far and away the 
must important of all hunting. Field, Oct. XI, 1883. 

IT It is first publicly mentioned in a charter 
given to the Ahbot of Peterborough in the 
reign of Richard IT. (a.d. 1377-1399). It 
became general in England about 16S0. It is 
becoming more popular io the United State®. 
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f&x'-ing, s. [Fnx, v.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The art or state of becoming 
foxed or discoloured. 

2. Shoemaking: 

(1) An outer covering or upper leather over 
the usual upper. One mode of repairing a 
worn upper by clothing it. 

(2) Ornamental strips of a different material 
on the uppers of shoes. 

•fox'-ish, * ** fox-ysho, a. (Eng. fox; -isft.] 
Like a fox ; cunning, artful. 

" Foxy she. Vttlpinut." — Prompt. Parv. 

ftfx'-likc, «. [Eng. fox , and like.] Like a fox ; 
foxish, cunning. 

" The crafty foxlike fetches of the Prince of Orange " 
—Camden : Elizabeth (an. 1687). 

* fox'-ly, * fox -lie, a. [Eng. for; -It/.] 
Having the qualities of a fox ; foxish, cunning. 

“Their woluleh hearts, their tmyterous/oxty braiiie.'* 
Alirrour for Mi tgistrates, p. 407. 

•fox -ship, s. [Eng. fox; -ship.] The cha- 
racter or quality of a fox ; cunning, artfulness. 

** Was not a man my father? H/wlst thou /oxsfcip 
To banish him that struck more blows for Romo 
Than tbou hast spoken words ? " 

Shakxsp. : Coriot-anus , iv. 2. 

fox -stones, *. [Eng. fox , and stonn.] 

Lot.: Orchis mascula. ( Turner ; Britten <C 
Holland.) 

fox -tail, *fox-tayle, s. [Eng. fox , and 
tail.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : The tail or brush of a fox. 

“ Such a one is carried shout the town with a hoord 
fastned to hia necke. all be-hnnged -with foxtaylrs, 
besides ye penalty Recording to his state in money.-— 
Ptirchas: Pilgrimage, ch. it, § 2. 

II. Technically : 

1. Bot. : (I) Lycopodium clavatum , (2) La gu- 
ms ovatus. They are so called from the shape 
of the fruit or flower-head. (Britten £ Holland.) 
JFoxtail-ohass.] 

2. Metall. : The cinder obtained in the last 
stage of the charcoal -finery process ; it is a 
more or less cylindrical piece, hollow in the 
centre. 

foxtail -grass, s. 

Botany: 

1. Spec.: Alopccurus pratensis. 

2. Gen. : The genus Alopecurus (q.v.), 

foxtail wedging, s. 

Joinery : A mode of spreading the end of a 
tenon in the mortise, so as to give it a dove- 
tail character to resist withdrawal. The same 
ia applied to wooden pins which occupy holes 
not bored through. In the point of the pin is 
Inserted a thin wedge of hard woad. When 
this reaches the bottom of the hole, it sinks 
into and spreads the end of the pin so as to 
bind it very firmly in the hole. With a tenon, 
It is usual to insert a number of small wedges, 
so that it may not be split much at any one 
point. 

fSx'-tr&p, s. [Eng. fox, and trap.] A gin or 
trap set to catch foxes. 

“Answer a questloo. at, -what hour of the night to 
- octnfoxtrap) — Tatler. 

ffcx'-y, a. [Eng. fox; - y .] 

* I. Of or pertaining to a fox or foxes. 

• 2. Resembling a fox in character or nature ; 
fox like, cunning. 

" Oh foxy PhRrisay, that Is thv^leuen. of which Christ 
ao diligently bad vs beware."— Tyndall: H'orAes, p. 148. 

3. A term applied to prints, books, Ac., 
which are discoloured with light-brown or 
yellow spots ; foxed. 

“That [style] of Titian, which may be called the 
\ Golden manner, when unskilfully managed becomes 
what the pai utera call foxy.’— Sir J. Reynolds : A'otes 
on Dufrctnoy. 

4. A term applied to grapes which have the 
aonr flavour of the fox-grape. 

5. Sour, acid ; said of wine, beer, Ac. which 
has become sour in the process of fermentation. 

*f6$(\),s. [Fr. foi.] 

1. Faith. 

2. A feast or dinner given by a person about 
to leave a place. 

" There he did give me and some other friends his 
/ oy . ”— Pepyt : Dia ry (1661). 

* f 6 ^ (2), 8. [Etym. doubtful.] A cheat, a 
swindle. 

** You becrosahftes./ops. and nips f—Oreene : Thieves 
falling out (1616). 


f6jb-er, s. [Fr.] The crucible or hasin in a 
furnace, to receive the molten metal. 

* fojHo, v.t. [Foil, v .] 

* fo^'-^on, s. [Foison.] 

* fozc, v.i. [Cf. fusty.] 

1. To lose flavour ; to become mouldy. 

2. To spit, to salivate. 

“lie freathes (froths) and fozes ower muckle at the 
roou' for me: Tho head's aye dry where the mou's 
tozy."— Tennant : Card. Beaton, p. 116. 

* foz'-i ne3S, s. [Eng .fozy; -?^ss.] 

1. The state of being fozy or spongy ; spongi- 
ness, softness. 

2. Mental obtuseness or softness. 

“The weak and young Whigs have become middle- 
Aged, and their foziness cad no longer be concealed, so 
we have no satisfaction now in playing with them at 
foot-ball'— Blackwoods Magazine, Dec., 1821, p. 753. 

* foz’-y, a. [Etyra. doubtful; cf. A.S. i rosig 
= juicy ; Dut. voos = spongy.] Spongy ; soft ; 
fat and puffy. 

* fra, prep. [From.] 

ft*a, s. [Ital., for frate = brother, monk.] See 
etymology. 

fra de diavolo, s. 

Ecclesiol. : The devil’s advocate (Adyocahis 
dktboli), the advocate who, when the canoniza- 
tion of a saint by the pope is proposed, is ap- 
pointed to urge all that lie justly can against 
the character of the person whom it is con- 
templated to honour, and give reasons >vhy 
the canonization should uot be carried out. 
The analogy between this functionary’ and the 
devil is that both are accusers of the brethren 
(cf. Rev. xii. 10), and that Sca/3oAos ( diabolos ) 
in Greek properly means a slanderer ; the 
difference lies in their motives. 

frab, v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] To worry, to 
harass. 

“I f rahbed you aod plagued you from tho first.’ — 
Mrs. Gajkell : Ruth, ch. xxxvi. 

fr&b-bit, s. [Frab, v.] Peevish. 

fta-cas' (s silent), s. [Fr., =a crash, a dimin. 
from fraccasser ~ to shatter ; I tal. fracassare ; 
Lat. quasso.] An uproar ; a disturbance ; a 
noiay quarrel. 

frache, s. [Etym. doubtful ; cf. Norm. Fr. 
frache — freight ] A shallow iron pan to hold 
glass-ware while being annealed in a leer. 

* fri& 9 f 'id, a. [Lat. fraddus = mellow', soft.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Over-ripe ; rotten from over- 
ripeness. 

2. Bot. : Pasty, between fleshy and pulpy. 

frack, a. [A.S. free = bold, rash ; Sw. frSch = 
bold, impudent ; 1 cel. /refer = voracious ; Dan. 
frock — audacious ; Ger. frech = saucy ; O. H. 
Ger. freh = greedy.] [Freak.] 

1 . Ready ; eager ; forward. 

2. Stout in body. 

3. Stout, firm in mind. 

* fract, v.t. [Lat. fractus, pa. par. oifrango = 
to break.] To break ; to violate ; to infringe. 

” My reliance on his fraeted dates 
Has smit my credit,'' 

Shake tp. : Timon of Athens, il 1 

fract'-a-blc, s. [Lat. fractus = broken, pa. 
par. of f ran go — to break.] 

Arch. : A gable coping, when the coping 
follows the outline of the gable, and is broken 
into steps, crenelles, ogees, <fcc. 

fr&Ct'-ed, a. [Lat. fractus, pa. par. oifrango 
= to break.] 

1. Ord. Ixing.: Broken. 

" Nym, :hou hast spoke the right, his heart is 
fraeted au'd corroborate . "—Shakesp Henry 1'., 11. 1. 

2. Her. : Having a part displaced as if 
broken : as, a chevron fraeted. 

frao'-tion, * frac-cion, s. [Fr., fraction , 
from Lat. fractio , from fractus, pa. par. of 
frango = to break ; Sp. fraccion ; ltal. fra - 
zione.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of breaking ; especially by 
violence ; fracture ; rupture. 

“ Tho surface of the earth hAfh been hroke. And 
the parts of it dislocated ; several parcels of nature 
retain still the evident marks of fraction and ruin.”— 
Burnet : Theory of the Earth. 


2. The state of being broken or fractured. 

“ Neither can the natural body of Christ be auhiect 
to any fraction or breaking vp by yt Scripture, which 
snlth : And yc shall break no hone of him.*— Fox*: 
Martyrs, p. 1,050. 

3. A fragment ; a portion ; a bit ; a broken 
part. 

“ But understand well, that these degrees of signed, 
ben euerich of hem considered of lx. minutes, ana 
euery minute of lx. second t-s, and so forth Into smid 
fraction s iullnite, as saleth Alcabuclua."— Chaucer: 
Of the Astrolabe. 

4. In tlic same sense as II. 1. 

“ I know wo often proceed to fractions imppoeefl to 
express less than unit, but in this notion we impose 
upon ourselves by shifting our Ideas and conslderlnr 
that ns a multitude which before we consider as oue 
therefore we cannot make infraction without multiply- 
ing drat before we divide."— Search; Light cf Aulurv, 
yoL ii„ pt. i., ch. li. 

* 5. A schism. 

“The present fractions arc from the same cause.”— 
Taylor : Liberty of Prophesying, p. 403. 

II. Technically : 

I. Arith. : A broken number, the represen- 
tation of one or more parts of a whole. Frac- 
tions are divided into Common or Vulgar, and 
Decimal. [Decimal fractions.] In the for- 
mer, one number is placed above the other 
with a short line between, as The lower 
number is called the denominator, and shows 
into how many equal parts a unit is divided ; 
t lie upper number, or numerator, shows how 
many of these parts are expressed by the frac- 
tion. Vulgar fractions may be Proper, having 
the numerator less than the denominator CJ) ; 
Improper, having the numerator either equal 
to (|) or greater than the denominator (f) ; in 
the former case the fraction = unity, in the latter 
it may be reduced to an integer and a proper 
fraction (If); Simple, consisting of a single 
expression (♦); Compound, consisting of a 
fraction of a fraction (f x |) ; or Mixed, com- 
posed of ati integer and a whole number (6$). 

* 2. Eccles. : The act or rite of breaking the 
bread in the celebration of the Holy Commu- 
nion. 

" The distributing the bread to the company, after 
the benediction and fraction, was customary among 
the Jews." — Waterland : Works, vii. 51. 

For the differencejbetween fraction and 
rupture, see Rupture. ~ 

(1) Continued fractions : [Continued, 

t (3)]. 

(2) Vanishing fractions : 

Alg. : Fractions which, if a certain supposi- 
tion be carried out, will have tlieir numerator 
and denominator destroyed at the same time 
by being made equivalent to g. 

ffrac - tion-al, a. [Eng. fraction ; -al.] Of 
or pertaining to fractions ; constituting a frac- 
tion ; comprising a part or parts of a unit ; 
forming but a amall part ; insignificant. 

“ We make a cypher the medium between increasing 
and decreasing numbers, commonly called absolute or 
whole numhers, and negative or fractional numbers.' 
— Cocker : Arirhmetick. 

* fr&c' tlon-a-ry, a. [Eng. fraction ; -ary.] 
Fractional. 

frac'-tious, a. [Prov. Eng. fratch = d> 
squabble, to quarrel, to chide.] [Fracchen.] 
Peevish, fretful, snappish, apt to quarrel, cross. 

“ You will not Bad him fractious."— Morton : School 
of Reform. 

frac tious-ly, <tdi\ [Eng. fractions; - ly .] In 
a fractious, peevish, or fretful manner; peev- 
ishly, crossly. 

frac -tlous-ne8S, s. [Eng. fractious ; -ness. ) 
The quality or state of beiug fractious ; peev- 
ishness; fretfulness. 

“ The treason of Russell is to be Attributed partly to 
fractioutneu. '— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., cb. xvii. 

* fr&c tu-ral, a. lEng. fracture); -of.] Per- 
taining fo of depending on a fracture. 

frac’ tiire, s. [Fr., from Lat. frcctura, from 
fractus, pa. par. of frango — to break ; Sp. A 
Port, fractura; ltal. frottura.] 

I. Ordinary language : 

1. The act of breaking by violence ; ruptnre. 

'•That mav do it without any great fracture of the 

more stable and filed parts of nature, or the Infringe- 
ment of the laws thereof."— Hale ; Prim. Orig. of Man- 
Mankind. 

2. A part broken. 

* Likewise if any hones or limbs be broken, a cerot 
made with the seed of rue and wax together. Is able t* 
souder the fracture — P. Holland : Plinic, bk. xx-, 
ch. xii!. 

H. Technically : 

I. Min. : The irregular surface prodneed ly 


boil, b<£^; j<S^rl; cat, 9ell, chorus, 9W11, bengh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, 09; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = t 

-clan, -tlan = shan. -tlon, -sion = shun; -^lon* -§ion — zhun. -clous, -tlous, -slous = shiis. -ble, -die, &c. = bel. deL 
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fine— finesse 


fine cut, «. 

for chewing. 

fine drawn, a. 

1. Lit. : Drawn out to 
tenuity or fineness. 


Shredded tobacco prepnri'd 


a great degree of 


2. Fig. : Drawn out with too much aubtlcty ; 
farfetched. 

fine-grained, a, Having a fine grain. 

fine nail, s. A name used in some trades 
to distinguish a relatively thin from a coarse 
nail, such aa a fencing nail ur clout. A 
finishing nail. 

* fine-nosed, a. Fastidious, delicate. 

” The monks thenmelvea were too fine-noted to 
dabble In tAii-fatta. **— Fuller : Ch. Hut., V). li. L 


* fine spoken, a. 

phrases. 


Using fine language or 

•• W< did not imagine flint this fine-spoken tnan bad 
been he. "— Banyan ; Pilgrim'* Progress, pt. i. 

fine-spun, «. Drawn or spun out to 
minutenesa ; hence, over-refined or elaborate. 

fine-stuff, s. 

Build. : Lump lime slaked to a paste with a 
moderate volume of water, afterwards diluted 
to the consistency of cream, and left to harden 
by evaporation to the required consistency 
for working over a floating-coat of coarse*- 
stufT. 

fine, * fin, * fyn, * lyne, s. [Lat. finis = (i) 
an end, (2) a line.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. An end, finish, or conclusion. f/n 
fine.) 

" This boll bodi was forth ibore with gTet honour ntte 
find' St. Jivuetm, a-1. 

* 2. The end of life ; death. 

*' Krist us yeue wel god fun.” Havelok, 21 

* 3. The end or upshot of any business : the 
result. 

“ The/tua la I will live a bachelor.* 

Shakesp. : A loch Ado About .Yothing, 1. J. 

4. The payment of a sum of money imposed 
upon a person as a punishment for any offence : 
a pecuniary penalty ; a mulct. 

’• raying a lusty finc."—Strype : Memorials; Henry 
VIII, (an. 1532). 9 

* 5. Any penalty. 

" Fayiug the fine of rated treachery.' 

Shake sp. King John, V. 4 . 

* 6. The money or other thing paid for a 
privilege, exemption, &c. 

" Ease, health, and life for this they must resign : 
Unsure the tenure, but how vast th b fine l" 

, Pope : Temple of Fame, 508. 

II. Law: 

I. In the same sense as I. 4. 

* 2. In feudal law a fiual agreement between 
persons concerning lands or rents, or between 
the lord and his vassal, prescribing the con- 
ditions ou which the latter shall hold his 
lands. 

” Artttc, which was till quito recently a very usual 
method of Iranaferring ru eatate of freehold, was 
neither more or less than an amicable agreement of a 
suit, actual ur fictitious, by leave of lb* king or hia 
justices, wberehy the l&naa which were the aubiect cil 
the action became, or were acknowledged to be. the 
right of one of the parties. ’—Blackstone ; Comment. 
bk. ii., ch. 18. 

* 3. A sum of money paid by a tenant on 
entering into possession, or for admission to a 
copyhold ; also, a aum paid for the renewal of 
a lease. 

" Some landlords, instead of raising the rent, take r 
fine tor the renewal of the lease."— Smith ; Wealth of 
Saturn*, bk. v., ch. ii. 

% Crabb thus discriminates he tween fine, 
forfeiture, mulct , and penalty: “ The fine and 
mulct are always pecuniary ; the penalty may 
be pecuniary ; a forfeiture consists of any 
personal property : the fine and mulct are im- 
posed ; the -penalty is inflicted or incurred ; 
the/or/eifwre is incurred. The violation of a 
rule or law is attended with a fine or mulct, 
but the former is a term of general use ; the 
latter is rather a technical term in law : a 
criminal offence incurs a penalty; negligence 
of duty occasions th e forfeiture.” ( Grubb : Eng. 
Synon .) 

T (1) Fine of alienation ; A fine or sum of 
money paid to the lord by a tenant, whenever 
he had occasion to alienate, or make over his 
land to another. 

" For. wheu everything came In process of time to he 
bought Rnd sold, the lords would not grant a licence to 
their tenant, to alien, without a fine being paid "— 
Blackstone : Comment., bk. ii., cb. 3. 

(2) Fine of lands: [Fine, s, II. 2], 


(3) In fine: In conclusion, in ahort, finally ; 
to stun up. 

" In fine, delivers me to till the time, 

Herself most clnuitely abseuU" 

Shakesp, All's Well That Ends Welt, 111 7. 

•fine (1), H fyn, * fync (1), * fynen, v.t. 

I Fine, u. O. Fj*. afinir , ojjmer ; i$p. afinar ; 
Fort, ajjlnar ; Hal. ujjinare ; M, II. tier, fuun ; 
1 Cel. fina.] 

1. To refine, to purify, 

" fire • • - cum hyfore Crlstes commyng. 
lliiit the gude lucn sal Hum cleneeu rdc! fine. 

I lum pole: Prickc of Conte truce, 4,81b 

2. To make less coarse. 

"Itjfne* the crabs, but makes It short though thick," 
— Sforttmrr : If uiOu ndry. 

3. To free from impurities ; to make clear 
or transparent. 

" It is good Rlao for fuel, not to omit the shaving* of 
It for tbe/mbi*/ of wine.'— Mortimer. Husbandry. 

J. To embellish, to decorate. 

*' To fine bis title with some shews of truth." 

Shake tp. : Henry V., 1. 2. 

5. To change or cause to pass gradually and 
imperceptibly from one state or condition to 
another. 

iIoW they fined themselves 
w 1th r graduRl conscience to a perfect night.” 

Browning. ( U'rbtter.) 

fine (2), * fync (2), v.i. & t. [O. Fr. finer ; Fr . 
finir; Sp. & Fort, finar ; Ital. finare.) 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To cease, to leave ofi'. 

" Ffoure lam pis all of gold fyne 
Fflld up wlih fyre Unit fynet not to breu.' 

Destruction of Troy, 3,808. 

2. To cease to exist, to come to an end, to 
finish one’s course. 

" Erly In this world fyne." Alitaunder, 7.897. 

* 3. To pay a fine. 

What poet ever fined for sheriff, or who 

.By rhymes and verae did ever lord mayor grow?" 

Oldham ; A Satire, 

B. Transitive : 

* I. To bring to an end or conclusion ; to 
finish, to end. 

" Thy werre for to beude and fine ” 

Seven Sages, 2,857. 

2. To impose a pecuniary penalty upon ; to 
set a fioe upon ; to punish by fine ; to mulct. 

He was fined In four hundred pounds."— Burnet • 
Hitt. He formation {an. 1534). 

* 3. To fix as the amount of fine or ransom 
to be paid. 

" I have^ned these bones of mine for ransom." 

Shakesp. : Henry V., |v. 7. 

fine draw, v.t. [Eng. fine, and draw.) To 
sew up a rent with so much nicety that it is 
uot perceived. 

"It was in niy best pair of kerseymeres, but thanks 
to the skilful little eeauiatress, I got them finedrawn.’ 
—Marry at : Peter Simple. ( Latham . ) 

f ine -draw-er, s. [Eng. fine, and drawer.) 
One who sews up rents by fluedrawing. 

f Ine -draw ing, r s. [Eug. fine, and drawing.) 

1. The art or act of sewing up rents with 
such skill that they are rendered imperceptible. 

2. A finishing process with cloth, in which it 
is subjected to a strong light, while all faulty 
parts or breaks in the fabric are closed by sound 
yarn introduced by a needle. 

*fi-neer (l), r.t. [Etym. doubtful.) To get 
goods made up in a way unsuitable for any 
other purchaser, and then refuse to take them 
except ou credit. ( Ogttvie .) 

* fi neer’ (2), v.t. [Veneer.) To veneer. 

* fine - fin - gered, * fine - fyngred, a. 

[Eng. fine, finger ; -ed.) 

1, Skilful, dexterous. 

"The most fimfiuyered workman on the ground" 
Spenser. 

2. Nice, delies te ; needing careful handling. 

" A delicate, flnefyngred matter.* — Tefal : rim. iv. 

•fine-less, a. [Eng. fine, s. ; -fess.) With- 
out end ; eudleas, boundless. 

" Riches fineleu la as poor as winter 
To him that ever fears he shall be poor.” 

Shake*}*. ; Othello, lit a 

f Ine -ly, * fin liehe, * fyn-liche, * fyne- 

ly, cdy. [Eng .fine; -ly.) 

1. In minute parts. 

" Such and BO finely bolted didst thou aeero." 

„ _ , , Shakesp. : Henry I’, ii. 2. 

2. Keenly, sharply. 

"Get you black lead, sharpened finely.’— Peacham : 

On lira >0700 

3. Admirably, neatly, beautifully, elegantly. 


4. Delicately, not coarsely; as, cloth find* 
woven. 

5. With skill or art. 

" All Hi© heads are finely executed."— Walpole : 
Anecdote* qf Painting, voL i., ch. iv. 

Ii. W ith ueatuebs or elegance of language or 
expression, 

"Plutarch aay» very finely that a man *iiuuld no 
a]Ji>v* ImuAoJf to hate even hl« enemies."— AUdutm, 

7. Adroitly, cleverly, dexterously. 

" We will turn It finely off. ' 

Shake*}/. : Love* Labour'* Lott, r. 2 

8. Nicely ; so as to please. 

. " A tripe finely ijrolied.' 

Shakctp. : Taming of the Shrew, lv. X. 

9. Used ironically in a depreciatory sense . 
as, lie managed the business finely. 

fincly-ckeckcred, a. Neatly or prettily 
adorned with various colours. 

" The ft ncly^heckrrcd duck, before her train. 

Rows garrulous.*’ Thomson : Sj/ring, 777, 778. 

fmo ness, * fVne nesse, s. [Eng. fine; 
~ne*s; Fr.y»i«sc.J [Finesse.] 

1. The quality or state of being tine or in 
fine particles. 

2. Keenness, sharpness ; as, the fineness of 
the edge of a razor or of the point of a pencil. 

3. Elegance, beauty, delicacy, neatness. 

4. Delicacy of texture or workmanship; 
freedom from coarseness. 

_ "J therefore must bey: you to procure ma Romo 
Irish mien . . . much about the &aiue fineness.’— 
thetterjield : Miscall., vol. iv., lett. cf 

5. Show, sjileudour. 

’* The fineness of clothea deetroya the ease.’— More . 
Decay of Piety. 

6. Neatness or clegauce of language or ex- 
pression. 

* 7. Subtlety, artfulness, ingenuity, dex- 
terity, finesse. 

"You'll mar all with you t fineness' 

Hen Jonson: The Devil is anAts. ill. L 

8. Purity ; freedom from dross, impurity, 
or base mixtures. 

9. The quantity of pure metal in an alloy 

expressed in 1.0U0 parts : as, The fineness of 
United States coin is 900, the other 100 being 
alloy. ^ 

"The ancient* were careful to coin their money in 
due weight aud^nem**."— Arbuthnot ; On Coins. 

10. Clearness or brightness (applied te the 
weather) ; as, the ./i unless of the season. 

•fin'-er (1), s. [Eng. fineil), v. ; ~er.) One 
who refines or purifies metals ; a refiner. 

'•Take away the dross from the silver, and there 
shall come forth a veaeel for the finer.' —Prov. xxv. 4 . 

* fin'-er (2), 5. [Eng. fine (2), v. ; -er.) One 
who fines or mulcts another in a pecuniary 
penalty. 

fln'-er-y (1), ». [Eng. fine, a. ; *ry.) 

• I . The quality of being fine, grand, showy, 
or splendid ; sbowiuess, splendour, fineness. 

“ Don't ebuse your place of study by the finery of the 
prospects. — Watts. 

2. Fine clothes, ornaments, decorations, 
&c. ; showy dress 

"Tapestry and arra* bung from the wmdowsof tho«s 
w ho could afford to exhibit such finery. '— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xii. 

fm -er-y (2), s. [Eng. fine 0), v. ; -ry.) 

Iron-works: A species of forge-hearth in 
which grey cast-iron is smelted by fuel and 
blast, and from which it is run into iron 
troughs for sudden congelation. The result 
is a finer quality of cast-iron of whiter colour, 
which is subsequently puddled and made 
malleable. 

fi nesse', s, [Fr. ; \t&\. jinezza : Sp.Jiji«a=t 

fineness.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

* I. Fineness. 

" With great sleyght and fyneste of wytte '—Brenda • 
Quintus Curttus, fo. a 

2. An artifice, stratagem, or subtle contri- 
vance to gain an end, 

"This la the artificialeat piece of finesse to perawode. 
men to be slaves."— Milton : Eikonoklostc t 

3, Skill, art, dexterity. 

” But he fhia musical finesse was such. 

So nice his ear, ao delicate hia touch) 

Made poetry & mere mechanic art." 

Cowper : Table Talk, 652-4, 

II. IFfcfef ; The act of trying to win a trick 
with a lower card than is in yonr opponent’s 
hand, while a higher card *ia in your own 
haud. 


ate, rat. fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; ire, pot. 
or. wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, vo, ce = 6 ; ey = a. qu kw. 
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fl-nesse‘, v.t. & t. (Finesse, s .] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. Ord . Lang. : To inako use of finesses or 
artilieas to gain an eud. 

" If they were uot hl» owu by finessing *ud trick ” 
Goldsmith: Retaliation. 

2. H'/itsf: To try to win a trick with a 
lower card than is in your opponent's hand, 
while you have a higher card in your own 
hand. 

B. Trans. : To fluease with : as, To finesse a 
king, a queen, die. 

fine* still, v.t. (Eng. fine , and still, a.] To 
distil, as spirits, l'roin molasses, treacle, or 
aome preparation of saccharine matter. 

fine'-stiU-cr, s. (Eng. finestill ; -er.] One 
who distils spirits from molasaes, treacle, &c. 

f Ine'-still-irig, s. [Eug. finestill; -ing.] The 
act or process of distilling spirits from mo- 
lasses, treacle, &c. 

fin -ew (ew as u), s. [Fenowed.] The state 
or quality of being mouldy. 

* fin’-gent, a. [Lat. fingens, pr. par. of jingo 
= to make, to feign.] Forming, fashioning. 

••Man Is the most fingent, plastic of creatures."— 
Carlyle: French Revolution, pt. I., bk. i., ch. li. 

fin’-gor, * fen ger, * fln-gre, * fyn-ger, 

• fyn gre, * vin-gre, a. [A .a. finger; 

cogn. with L>ut. vinyer ; Icel .fingr; Dan. &Sw. 
finger; Goth, figgrs; Ger. finger ; O. H. Ger. 
fingar. Probably from the same root as fang 
(q.v.)]. 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Litaally : 

(1) One of the flexible members of the hand 
by which men catch and hold ; a digit. 

" His finger* held the pen.” 

Cowptr : Lou of the Royal George. 

(2) Anything resembling or serving the pur- 
pose of a linger; an index. 

(3) A small measure ; the width of a finger. 
"One of tbe9e bows with a little arrow did pierce 

through a piece of steel three fingers thick."— Wilkins: 
Mathematical Maffick. 

(4) The hand, tlm instrument of work or art. 

"Lay to your fingers ; help to bear this away.”— 
Shakctp. : Tempest, iv. 

2. Fig. : A very little distance or extent. 

II. Technically : 

1. Music: Ability or skill in playing on a 
keyed instrument. 

"What a finger t cried Mra. Fonto."— Thackeray : 
Book of Snobs, ch. xxv. 

2. Machinery : 

(1) A small projecting rod or wire, which is 
brought into contact with an object to effect 
or restrain a motion. Known as a gripper in 
priu ting-mach i nery . 

(2) One of a row of similar projections, as 
the linger of a rake. Sometimes synonymous 
with tooth. 

3. Husbandry : One of the projecting pieces 
ou the linger- bar of a harvester, within and 
agaiust which the knives play. [Finoer-bar.] 

^ (l) To have a finger in : To be concerued 
or mixed up in. 

(2) To have at one’s fingers’ ends : To know 
perfectly ; to be perfectly familiar with. 

(3) To arrive at one's fingers’ ends: To be 
brought to great poverty. 

(4) Purple fingers: 

Hot. : Digitalis purpurea. 

(5) Fingers-aiul-thumbs : 

Dot.: Lotus corniculatus. 

(6) Fingers -and- toes : 

Bot. : (1) Lotus corniculatus; (2) [Finoer- 
and-toe). 

finger-alphabet, s. Certain motions or 
positions of the bngers answering to letters of 
the alphabet, by means of which the deaf and 
dumb are enabled to communicate with others. 

flnger-and-toe, s A popular name for 
Dactylorluza, a disease in turnips. 

" The diseases of turnips are somewhat difficult to 
cope with. Nou-selectiou of bulbs for seed conduces 
( to both Anbury and finger -and-toe,"— Smithson Useful 
Book for Farmers, p. i>6. 

finger bar, s. 

Agric. : The bar of a reaping or mowing 
machine, whose front edge has projecting 
lingers, called guards, through whose hori- 
zontal slots the serrated knife reciprocates. 


finger board, b. 

Music i 

]. The Hat or slightly rounded piece of wood 
attached to the neck of instruments of the 
violin and guitar class, on to which the strings 
are pressed when stopped by the lingers. 

2. A mauual or keyboard (Stainer £ Barrett.) 

finger bowl, s. A finger-glass (q.v.). 

finger-fed, adj. Nicely brought up ; 
pampered. 

finger fern, s. 

Bot. : Asplenium Cetera ch. 

finger-flower, s. 

Bot. : Digitalis purpurea. (Britten & Hol- 
land.) 

finger-glass, s. A glass or bowl in which 
to rinse the lingers after dinuer or dessert. 

finger-grass, s. 

Bot. : A name given to Digitaria , a genus of 
grasses, two of which, Cock’s- foot finger-grass 
and Smooth finger-grass, are British. 

finger-grip, s. 

IFell-boring: A tool for recovering rods or 
tools dropped into a bored abaft. It consists 
of a rod having a foot, which is twisted around 
so as to penetrate beneath the object, and 
enable it to be lifted a ad withdrawn. 

finger-nut, s. 

Mach. : A nut with wings to afford a hold ; 
a butterfly-uut. 

finger-organ, s. 

Music: An organ played with the fingers, aa 
distinguished fruin a barrel organ. 

finger-parted, a. 

Bot. : Having live lobes resembling the 
fingers of the human hand. (Pax/on,.) 

finger-plate, s . A plate on the side of 
a door, near the edge, tu keep finger-marks 
from tlie paint. 

finger-post, s. A sign -post set up 
generally where roads cross or divide, to point 
out the direction to certain places. Such posts 
frequently have a hand aud fiuger pointing in 
the proper direction. 

finger-root, a. 

Bot. : Digitalis purpurea. 

finger-shell, s. A marine shell resein- 
bliug a finger, 

finger-stall, a. A cover of leather, &c., 
worn as a protection on the fiuger when aore 
or eut. 

finger-stone, s. A fossil resembling an 
arrow. 

fin’-ger, v.t. & i. [Finger, b.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. Ordinary Language : 

1. To touch with the finger ; to handle. 

2. To toy, to meddle or interfere with. 

" Oo. get you gone, and let the papers lie ; 

You would be fingering them to anger me.' 

Shakesp. . Two Gentlemen of Verona, t 2. 

3. To touch thievishly; to pilfer, to pur- 
loin. 

“ The king was slyly fingered from the deck." 

Shakesj). : S Henry VI., v. 1. 

4. To perform with the fingers ; as, a deli- 
cate piece of work. 

IT. Music : 

1. To play on an instrument with the 
fingers. 

2. To indicate by numbers or marks written 
over or under the notes to which they refer, 
with which fingers they are to be played ; as, 
To finger a piece of music. 

B. Intransitive : 

* I. Ord. Lang. : To purloin, to pilfer. 

" A fingering slave.” Wordsioorth : Poet's Epitaph 

2. Music: To make use of the fingers in 
playing on an instrument. [Finoerino, II. 1.] 

fin-gered, pa. par., & a. (Finger, v.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

I. Ord. Lang. : Having fingers. 


IL Technically: 

1. Bot.: Having live lobes digitate, the sam* 
as palmate, but with the segments narrower 
ami less spreading. 

2. Music ; 

(1) Touched or played with the fingers ; a e, 
a keyed, stringed, or holed instrument. 

(2) Produced by the pressure of the finger 
on a particular key, string, or hole. 

(3) Marked with figures to Indicate with 
what linger each note is to be played. 

fin ger-er, s. [Eng. finger; - er .) One wlic 
lingers ; a pilferer; a purloiner ; a thief. 


fin'-gering, * fyn-gur yng, pr. par., a., 
& b . [Finger, v.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. & jxirticip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

L Ord. Lang.: The act of touching with 
the lingers. 

"One tliat is covetous U not bo highly pleased with 
the mere Bight aud fingering of mouey.”— Grew: Co*- 
molog,a Sacra. 

2. Delicate work done with the fingers. 

3. A thick, loose, woollen yarn used for 
knitting stockings aud the like. 

11. Technically : 

1. Music: 

(1) The act of placing and using the fingers 
properly in performing upon a musical in- 
strument ; the management of the lingers in 
playing upon a keyed, string, or holed instru- 
ment. 

•'Come on. tune: If you can penetrate her with 
your fingering, so.” — Shakesp. : t'y nib* line, iL 3. 

(2) The indicating with figures written over 
or under the notes to which they reler with 
wliat finger each is to be played. 

2. Spinning: Worsted spun of combed wool 
on the small wheel ; as distinguished from 
wheelin, which is worsted apun on the large 
wheel from wool not combed, but merely 
carded. 


fin'-gcr-lmg, * fin-ger-Iyng, * fyn gyr- 
lynge, s. [Eng. finger , and diiuin. sutf 
•ling.] 

1. The finger of a glove ; a finger-stall. 

" Fyngyrlynge of a glove. Digitabulum."— Prompt 
Parv. 

2. The youQg of the salmon. (Provincial ) 


firi'-gle-fari-gle s. [A reduplication of 
Jangle (q.v.).] A trifle. 

'•We Agree in nothing but to wrangle 
About the ftnylef a ngle. 

Butler: Uudibrus, pt. lit. c IhL 


f iri'-grom§, s. (Etym. doubtful ; perhaps 
connected with fingering, C. II. 2.] A kind 
of woollen cloth made in Aberdeenshire, de- 
nominated, as it would seem, from the quality 
of the worsted of which it is wrought. 

"In the beginning of this century, the woollen 
manufactures of Aherdeenahire w*>re chiefly coarse 
slight cloths, called plaidens and fin grams "—Statist. 
Acc. {Aberd.), xix. 203. 


fin'-i-al, s. [Lat. finis = an end ; finio = to 
finish.’] 

Arch. : A pointed ornament or pinnacle 
surmounting the apex of a Gothic gable. It 
is properly confined to the bunch of foliage 
which terminates a pinnacle, canopy, pedi- 
ment, &c. 


* fin -Ic, * f m'-ick, a. [Finical.] The same 
as Finical (q.v.). 


fin'-i-cal, a. [From fine, a. (q.v.).] Affect- 
ing great nicety or delicacy ; over-nice ; fas- 
tidious ; particular ; erotehetty ; foppish. 

■• Be not too finical ; but yet be clean, 

And wear well -fashioned clothes like other men." 

bryden: Grid ; Art of Love. 

Crabb thus discriminates between finical, 
spruce , and foppish ; " These epithets are ap- 
plied to aucb as attempt at finery by improper 
means. The finical is insignificantly line ; tbe 
spruce is laboriously aud artfully fine ; the 
foppish is fantastically and alfectedly fine. 
The finical is said mostly of manners and 
speech ; the spruce is said of the dress ; l lit 
foppish of dress and manners." (Crabb. : Eng 
Synon.) 

fin i-eal-i-ty, s. (Eng. finical ; -ify.] 

1. The quality or state of beiug finical, 
finical ness. 

2. Anything finical. 


boil, ho^; poilt, jafal; eat, £ClL chorus, chin, henph; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expeet, Xenophon, exist. ph= t 
-cion, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -jion = zhun. -tious, -slous, -cious = shus. -hie, -die, &«. ^ hoi, d^L 
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2. A framework or frame. 

•' The fram ing of the vessel U of the ordinary type.'* 
—Dully Mew*, Sept. 29, 1881. 

1L Technically : 

1, Join.; A mode of putting parts of a 
structure together. Joinery framing is of 
various descriptions, as square, bead, bead- 
and-fillet, ogee, Ac. 

2. Min. : An operation upon pounded or 
stamped ores, by which they are sorted into 
grades of comparative weight and consequent 
richness. 

framing chisel, s. 

Carp. : A heavy chisel for making mortises. 
It has a socket-shank which receives the 
wooden handle on which the blows of the 
mallet are delivered. 

framing table, s. 

Min. : A table eight feet long and four feet 
wide, with a ledge around it. At the upper 
end is the jagging- board, over which the 
sluices are so distributed that a small stream 
of water shall carry them gradually down on 
to the table. The richer portions of the ore 
rest upou the upper part, and the poorer, 
lighter portions are carried farther down: 
light impurities escape with the water. When 
the table is sufficiently full, it is lifted into a 
vertical position, so as to tip out its contents, 
which fall into the vat beneath. 

* fram -pal, * fram pci, * fr3.m -pold, 
* fram-pul, a. [ Ety in. 'doubtful. 1 Fretful, 
peevish, ill-natured, froward, quarrelsome, ill- 
tempered. 

" Her husband l Alas, the aweet woman leads mi ill 
life with him; he's a very Jealousy roan: she lead* a 
very frampold life with him." — Shaketp. ; Merry M'irrj 
of Windsor, iL 2. 

franc, * frank (1), s. [Fr. franc.] [Frank, o.] 

* 1. A name given to two coins current for- 
merly in France, the one of gold, and worth 
about half-a-guinea, the other of silver and 
worth about three shillings and sixpence. 

2. The modem French coin, the unit of 
value and the unit of »ccount in France. It 



Is of silver, *835 fine, and weighs 5 grammes ; 
its value in sterling is strictly 8*8496568 pence, 
but it is usually reckoned at about 9^<i. It is 
divided into 100 centimes. 

* franc, a. [Frank.] 

franc-tireur, s. 

Fr. Mil. : A sharpshooter or free -shooter ; 
one of a body of men raised in France during 
the Franco-German war of 1870, and em- 
ployed in guerilla warfare. 

* franc (2), * frank (2), s. [Frank (2), s.J 

trk n - 9 hlsc, * fraun - chise, * fran - 

chyse, * fraun-chyse, $. <fc a. [Fr., from 
/ranch issant , pr. par. of franchir = to make 
bee ; pane = free.] 

A .As substantive : 

* I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Freedom ; liberty. 

"We wolleth for onn franchise ficrghtl. 

And for our loud." Robert of Gloucester, p. 47 . 

2. A privilege ; a right granted by the 
sovereign to an individual or to a body ; an im- 
munity or exemption from ordinary jurisdic- 
tion. 

“Franchise and liberty are used as synonymous 
terms; and their definition is a royal privilege or 
branch of the sovereigns prerogative, subsisting in 
the hands of a subject ; the kinds of them are various, 
and almost infinite. To be a county palatine is & fran- 
chise, vested in a number of persons. It is likewise a 
/ranch ise for a number of persons to be incorporated 
and subsist a* a body politic. Other franchises are to 
have a manor or lordship; to have waifs, estraya, 
royal fish : to have a fair or market : or to have a 
forest, warren, or fishery, endowed with privileges of 
royalty."— Blackst one: Comment., bk. it., ch. 2 

3. The district or extent of jurisdiction to 
which a certain privilege or right exteuds ; 
the limit of a privilege or immunity. 

" In the great franchises of the latter . . .the king's 
writ bad no course."— Malta m. 


4. A sanctuary or asylum for persons liable 
to be arrested. 

“The king's sheriffs are empowered to enter all fran- 
chises for the apprehension ot (clous or traitors."— 

Dallam. 

5. Frankness ; generosity ; nobility. 

•’ Here may ye seen, how excellent franchise 
In woman 1* whan they hem narwe a vise." 

Chaucer. C. T., 9 . 841 . 

II. Technically : 

1, Imw : An incorporeal hereditament, the 
same as liberty ; a royal privilege or branch of 
the crown's prerogative subsisting in the 
hands of a subject. It arises either from royal 
grant or from prescription assumed to have 
been founded originally on such a grant. For 
different kinds of franchise aeo extract from 
Blackatone under 1. 2. 

2. Fleet ive Franchise: In the United Stat<-e 
the word Franchise in commonly used as sig- 
nifying the Elective Franchise, and indicates 
tiie right to vote nt elections on matters of 
national, state, or municipal government. The 
Constitution of the United States contains no 
provisions as to who shall possess the franchise 
privilege, leaving this to ho settled by the 
states themselves. Usually it belongs to all 
citizeus, but the rights of franchise and of 
citizensliip nre peparate and distinct, and the 
guarantee of the one docs not necessarily con- 
vey that of the other. There have been at 
various times religions and property qualifica- 
tions to tbe right of franchise, but at preseat 
nil male citizens, white and black alike, pos- 
sess this privilege, while the full franchise has 
been conferred upon women in the State of 
Wyoming, and partial franchise in many other 
states, in some of which the full franchise 
is likely to be conferred at en early day. 
There is little doubt Unit women will, eventu- 
ally, have partial or full franchise in all 
of the states, as there is a growing demand 
for the proper recognition of their rights. 
There are certain requirements as to resi- 
deuce, and in some states the right to vote is 
taken for a certaio period from those con- 
victed of some classes of crime. 

la Britain the right to the elective franchise 
has passed through many mutations. In 1429 
it waa limited to those who had freehold Is ad, 
or tenement to the value of forty shillings, 
aud, soon after, residence in the country was 
made essential. In 1832 county franchise 
was given to those who paid £50 rent, and 
borough franchise to those living in premises 
of the value of £10. In 1867, in consequence 
of a vigorous popular demand, borough fran- 
chise was greatly extended, and comity 
franchise given to those who owned land 
to the value of £5, or tenements paying 
£12 annual rent. More recently a much 
greater extension of the tranchise tins been 
granted, aad it is now almost as universal as 
in the United States. It has been given In a 
considerable measure to women, and they are 
advancing toward equal rights with men io 
this particular. 

* B. As adj. : Enjoying a franchise or 
privilege ; privileged. 

“Yet he was fayne to depart® and to eo to Trecte, a 
fraunches towne for all m&ner of people, payeng for 
that' they take." — Berners: Froissart; Croniele, voL 
ii., ch. cli. 

* franchise, * fraunchise, v.t. [Fran- 
chise, s.] To make free ; to enfranchise ; to 
give freedom or liberty to. 

" Which suffrediat passlonn 
Oonly to fraunchise our mortaUte." 

Lydgate: Minor Poems , p. 24*. 

* fran' - ^hise - meat, s. [Eng. franchise; 
-ment.] A release or setting free from any 
burdeu or restriction ; freedom ; liberty. 

** That fate, which did thy franchisement Inforce, 

And from tbe depth of danger Bet thee free.'* 

Drayton: Barons’ Wars, bk_ ill. 

* fr&n'Hjic, a. [Fr. Franciqne.] Of or per- 
taining to the Franks or their language ; 
Frankish. 

fran- 9 is'-ca, fr&n-^is'que (que as k), *. 

[Fr. francisque.) 



axe. It differed from the modern axe in the 
angle at which it was joined with the handle. 

** Their weapon* were a long a word, a two-edged axe. 
called bfrancuca, and a Javelin."— ff. B. Stuart Blst. 
of Infantry, ch It. 


Fran fis'-can, a. & s. [Fr. Franclscain ; 
ltal. Franciscans; Lat. Franciscanvs = per- 
taining to St. Francis of Assisi. (See def.) ] 

A. As culj.: Pertaining or relating to St 
Francis. [B.] 

B. As substantive : 

1. Sing . : A member of the ordei described 
under 2. 


2. PI. : The followers of St. Francis, who 
was born in 1182, at Assisi, in Umbria, and 
spent his youth in dissoluteness : but being 
affected with serious sickness in his twenty 
fourth year, snd repenting of his sins, de- 
voted himself to a religions and ascetic life. 
Hearing accidentally, in 120S, in a church the 
words of the Saviour (Matt. x. 9, 10), he con- 
sidered that the essence of the Gospel was 
absolute poverty, and founded an order on 
this basis, which ultimately became ous ot 
the four, nay, even 
one of the'two, great 
fraternities of men- 
dicant friars. To 
manifest his humi- 
lity he would not 
allow his followers 
to be called brethren 
(in Latin patres), 
but only little bro- 
thers (Italian fratri- 
celli; in Latin fra- 
terculi or fratres 
minores), a designs- r - 
tion which they still i 
retain. Pope lono-'J 
cent 111., io 1210,* 
and a council of ^ 

Lateran, in 1215, ap- 
proved of his rules 
for the government 
of his order, which 
enjoined poverty, chastity, and obedience, and 
in 1223 Pope Hooorius 111. issued a bull in 
his favour. He died, at Assisi, In 1226, and 
in 1230 was canonized by Pope Gregory IX., 
the anniversary of his death, October 4, 
being fixed as his festival. Even while he 
lived his order had become very powerful, and 
spread over the whole Western Church. In 
1219 it is stated that 5,000 friara were present 
at a chapter wbicb he held. In that year, or 
more probably in 1224, Franciscans came over 
to England. From 1228 till 1259 they con- 
tended with the Dominicaas about precedency. 
When in 1274 Gregory X. reduced the mendi- 
cants to four orders the Franciscans were one 
of the four. At the suppression of the monas- 
teries in England under Henry VI 11., a.d. 
1536 to 1538, the Franciscans had sixty-six 
abbeys or other religious houses. Their dress 
was a loose garment of a grey colour, reaching 
to their ankles, and a grey cowl, covered when 
they went into the streets with a cloak. From 
the prevalence of grey in their dress they 
were called Greyfriars. The order, in the course 
of its history, split into various branches. 



FRANCISCAN FRIAR. 


fran-9is r -9e-a, s. [Named after Francis, 
Emperor of Austria, a patron of botany.) 

Bot. : A genus of Scrophulariacese, tribe 
Salpiglossideae. By some itis made a synonym 
of Brunsfelsia, or is merged in that genus. 
The root, leaves, &c., of Franciscea unijkrra 
ars used in syphilitic complaints, bence the 
plant is called by the Porta guess Mercurio 
vegetal (Vegetable Mercury). Its inner bark 
and herbaceous parts are very bitter. In 
small doses it is a purgative, emetic, and alexi- 
phsrmic ; in large ones it is an acrid poison. 
(Martins.) 

* franc -l^e, v.t. [Eng. franc - frank ; -iw.J 
To Frenchify. 

"HewMSD Englishman francisctV’— Fuller ; W*r- 
thies: Bert ford, i. 435. 

* frarick, v.t. [Etym. doubtful.) To feed. 

[Franks,] 


fr&hck lin, s. [Franklin.] 


Fran -co-, pref. [Lat. Fraac(tts) — a Frank ; 
0 connective.] French ; as, the Franco- Prus- 
sian or .Franco-German war of 1S70-1. 


fran-co-a, s. [Named by Csvanilles, after 
F. Franco, of Valentia, a promoter of botany 
in the sixteenth century.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = e; ey = a. qu=kw. 
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Bot. : The typical genua of the order Francoa- 
cea: (q.v.). It consists of herbaceous plants 
witli lyrately pinnatifid, mostly radical leaves, 
and racemes of line flowers. Four or five 
species are known. Their juice is said to be 
cooling and sedative. Tlicir roots are used for 
dyeing black. 

fr&h-cd s. pi. [Mod. Lat. francoa, 

and Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -acerR.] 

Hot. : Ad order of Hypogynous Exogens, 
alliance Ericales. It consists of steinless 
herbaceous plants, with lobed or pinnate ex- 
stipulate leaves. Sterns, scape-like ; inflores- 
cence, s raceme ; calyx, deeply four-cleft ; 
petals, four, long persistent ; stigma, four- lobed 
sessile ; ovsry, superior four-celled ; ovules 
many, seeds minute. In 1845, Lindley enu- 
merated two genera, and estimated the known 
species at five, all from Chili. They are used 
in medicine and for dyes. 

frah’-co-lin, s. [Dimin, of Port, fra ngo = a 
hen.] 

Ornithology : 

1. Gen. : The genus Francolinus (q.v.). 

2. .Spec. ; The Common Francolin ( Franco- 
linns vulgaris). It is found in the south of 
Europe, in Malta and Sicily, in Asia, and in 
the north of Africa, feeding, like the common 
partridges, on insects snd seeds. Its flesh is 
highly esteemed for food. It has a peculiarly 
loud whistle. 

frah-cd-li'-niis, s. [Fbanooun.] 

Ornith. : A genus of Perdicidae (Partridges). 
[Fbancolin.] 

frSil'-cd-lite, c. [From Wheal Franco (def.), 
and Gr. AtSos ( [lithos ) = a stone.] 

Min. : A variety of Apatite. It occurs in 
greyish-green or brown stalactitic matter, or 
io cubed crystals, at Wheal Franco, near 
Tavistock, in Devonshire. (Dana.) 

•fr&n-gent, a. [Lat. frangens, pr. par of 
frango = to break.] Causing fractures. 

Crftn gi bil l -ty, s. [Fr. frangibilite, from 
Low Lst. frangihilis = frangible (q.v.) ; Ital. 
frangibilita.] The quality or state of being 
frangible : liahleness to he easily broken 

fragility. 

£r5.n -gi-ble, * fran-ge byll, a. [Low Lat. 
frangibilis, from Lat. frango — to break ; Fr. 
& Eng. frangible ; Ital. frangibile.] That may 
be easily broken ; fragile, brittle. 

" This was no doubt partly due to the frangible 
character ot much of the material iu which they 
wrought." — Wilson? Prehistoric Man, ch. viu 

* fr&n - gl - ble - ness, s. [Eng. frangible ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being frangible ; 
frangibility. 

fr&n’-gi-pane, «. [Franciipani. ] 

1. A species of pastry made with cream, 
almonds, and sugsv. 

2. Frangipani (q. v.). 

fr£,n-gi pa'-ni, s. [Named after the Italian 
Marquis Frangipani.] A species of perfume 
prepared from or in imitation of the scent of 
flowers of the Plumiera rubra, or Red Jas- 
mine, a West Indian tree. 

tr&n gu lie, a. [Eng., Arc. frangul(tn); -ic 
(CTtem.)!] Contained in or in any way con- 
nected with the bark of the berry-bearing 
Alder, Rkamnus frangula. 

frangulic acid, s. 

Ghent. : C 14 H 8 0 4 . It is obtained by boiling 
the bark of Rkamnus frangula with water for 
an hour, then adding caustic soda, and sgain 
boiling for several hours. The liquid is 
rendered acid with hydrochloric acid, and, 
boiled again for some hours. The frangulic 
add separates out and is purified. It melts 
at 254°. is slightly soluble in hot, and insoluble 
In cold water ; heated with zinc-dust it yields 
small quantities of anthracene. It is isomeric 
with alizarin. 

jfrah -gu-lin, s. [( Rhamnus ) frangul(a ) ; -in 
(Ckem.).] 

Ghent. : CooHoqOjo- A glueoside obtained 
ty digesting the bark of Rkamnus frangula 
with alcohol, precipitating with lead acetate, 
and decomposing the precipitate with ItyS 
gas. The solution is filtered boiling, and 
deposits a lemon yellow crystalline mass, 
which dissolves in alkalies, forming a deep 


cherry-red solution. Frangnlin boiled with 
hydrochloric acid yields glucose and frangulic 
acid. 

*fran' Ion (ion as yun), a. [Prob. a cor- 
ruption of Fr./u Dieanfi] A boon companion; 
a paramour ; a woman of loose character. 

( Spenser : F. Q., 11. ii. 37.) [Faineant.] 

frank (l), a., 5., & ad v. [Fr. franc = free, from 
Low Lat. fmneus = free, from O. H. Ger. 
franko = a freeman, a Frank.] 

A, As adjective : 

* 1. Free, unrestrained ; unconstrained. 

** Thy frank election uinde, 

Thou hast power to choose, and they none to forsake." 

.shakes p. : All * Well that Ends HVIf, ii. 3. 

* 2. Liberal, free, generous ; not niggardly 

" 'TIs the ordinary practice of the world to be frank 

of civilities that cost them nothing."— L' Estrange. 

3. Open, ingenuous, candid, sincere. 

•’Have not your Ovmfcand dutiful expressions, that 
cheerfulness and vivacity in your looks, rendered it 
much more acceptable?" — Pari. Hist. Chas. II. (an. 1660). 
Lord Chancellor's Speech. 

* 4. Licentious, forward, lmld, without re- 
straint. 

* 5. Free ; without payment or conditions. 

" Tbon hast it won : for it is of frank grift, 

And he will care lor all the rest to shift ' 

Spenser : Mother Hubbvrds Tale, 631. 

B, As substantive : 

1, (Of the form Frank) : 

T. One of the ancient German tribe or tribes, 
natives of Franconia, from whom the country 
of France received its name. 

2. A name given by the Turks, Greeks, and 
Arabs to the English, French, Italians, &c., 
inhabitants of Western Europe. 

" Trust not for freedom to the Franks, 

They have a king who buys and sella." 

Byron : Don Juan, Ui. BA 

* II. (Of the form frank) : 

1. A franc ; a Freoch coin. 

2. A letter privileged to pass through the 
post free of payment. 

" You'll have immediately, by several franks, my 
epistle to Lord Oobham." — Pop « ? To Ni rift 

3. A signature placed on a letter, and enti- 
tling it to pass through the post free of pay- 
ment. The privilege of franking letters, or 
sending them through the mails free of post- 
age, is enjoyed by all the Departments of the 
Government of the United States. 

C, As adv.: Freely, frankly, ungrudgingly. 

"But, a9 he got it freely, bo 
He spent it frank and freely too.” 

Butler: Hudibras, pt. 1., c. i. 

t Crabb thus discriminates between frank , 
candid, ingenuous, free, open, and plain : “ All 
these terms convey the idea of a readiness to 
communicate and to be communicated with ; 
they are all opposed to coucealment, but 
under different circumstances. Theyranfc man 
is under no constraint ; his thoughts and feel- 
ings are both set at ease, and his lips are ever 
ready to give utterance to the dictates of his 
heart ; he has no reserve : the candid man has 
nothing to conceal ; he speaks without regard 
to self-interest or any partial motive ; he 
speaks nothing but the truth : the ingenuous 
man throw’s off all disguise ; he scorns all 
artifice, and brings every thing to light ; he 
speaks the whole truth. Free , open, and plain 
have not so high an office as the first three : 
free snd open may be taken either in a good, 
bad, or indifferent sense ; but seldomer in the 
first than in the two last senses. The/ranfc, the 
free, and the open man all speak without con- 
straint ; lmt the frank man is not impertinent 
like the free man, nor indiscreet like the open 
man. The frank man speaks only of what 
concerns himself ; the free man speaks of what 
concerns others.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

* Trank bank, frank bench, s. The 

same as Fbee-bench (q.v.). 

* frank ferm, s. 

Old Law : Lands or tenements changed in 
the nature of the fee, by feoffment, Arc., out 
of knight service for certain yearly service. 

* fTank fold, s. 

Old Law: Foldage ; the right or liberty of 
folding sheep upon any lands. 

* frank service, s. Service performed 
by freemen. 

* frank (2), * franc, s. k a. [O. Fr. franc = 
a pigsty.] 


I, As substanth'f : 

1. A pigsty. 

"Where sups he? Both the old boar feed In the old 
frank ) ’’—Shaketp. : 1 Henry 11. 2. 

2. An iuclosure in which snimals are fed to 
fatten. 

"Frank, kepyngo of fowlyn to make fatte. Bagina> 
riitm," — Prompt. Parv. 

II. As adj. : Fat, puffed up. 

"And when they were ones /ran kr and fntte, they 
stode up together proudelye agayust the Lorde and hi- 
worde. —Bale. . image, pt. 1. 

* frank fed, * franke fed, a. Fattened 
np ; fatted as in a frank. 

"Whereas they that, he kept up and crammed in 
coupes, cages, mewes, and bartons, or othe r wise frank, 
fed ami fatted, are iu greater danger to fall Into dis- 
eases."—/*. Holland Plutarch, p. 57 i. 

frank (1), v.t. [Frank, a.\ 

1. Ord. Lang. : Tn send or get carried free of 
expeuse : as. To frank a letter. 

"My lord Orrery writes to you to morrow; and you 
see 1 send this under hia cover, or at leant franked by 
him.*'— Swift. 

2. Carp.: To form a joint in by franking 
(q.v.). 

* frank (2), * franke, v.t. [Frank (2), *.) 

J. To shut up in a frank or sty. 

" He ia franked up to fatting for his pains.” 

, Shake tp. : fib' hard ///., L t, 

2. To fatten up ; to cram ; to feed high. 

" Such a land as. through the aboundance of all go*A 
things, might Led and franke them up."— P. Holland .* 
Liviut. p. 993. 

fr&rik al-moigne (g silent), s. [Eng. frank; 
Norm Fr. almoigne = alms.] 

Old Jxtw: Lit., free alms. A tenure by which 
a religions corporation holds lands of the 
donor to them and their successors for ever, 
on condition of praying for the soul of the 
donor. It was also called Divine-service (q.v.). 

* fr&rik’ 5 basc, s. [Eng. frank, and chase.] 

Old Law: The liberty or franchise of having 
a chase ; free chase. 

franke, francke, s. [From the franking or 
feediug fat of cattle. (Park: Theatr.fj 

Bot . : The spurry (Spergula arvensis). 

franke osier, 5. [Osieb ] 

* franke-lin, * franke -lain, 5 . [Fbakklin.] 

fr&h-ke’-m-a, s. [Named from John Franken, 
a Swedish botanist snd professor of medicine 
at Upsal, who died in a.d. 1061.] 

Bot. : Sea-heath. The typical genus of the 
order Franke niace® (q.v.). Twelve species 
are know n ; one is British — Frankenia lands. 
The stem is pubescent, the leaves revolute at 
their margin ; flowers small and rose-coloured. 
Found ia salt marshes on the south-east coast 
of England from Yarmouth to Kent, flowering 
in July and August. It occurs also in con- 
tinental Europe, the north of Africa, and 
Asia, as far as India. (.Sir Joseph Hooker, Ac.) 

fran-kc-m-a'- 5 e-se, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. /ran- 
kenia , and Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -acea.) 

Bot. : Frankeniads. Ad order of Hypogynoua 
Exogens, consisting of herbaceous plants or 
undersbrubs, which have very much branched 
stems, opposite often re volute leaves, with a 
membraneous sheathing edge, hut no stipules ; 
flowers small, axillary, and terminal, gener- 
ally pink ; sepals four to five, pistils fonr to 
five; flowers four to five, or twice as msny; 
ovary superior ; style filiform ; two, three, or 
four clefts ; capsule oue-celled. enclosed as 
the calyx ; two, three, or four-valved, w ith 
many minute seeds. About t went}'- four species 
are known. They are chiefly from the north 
of Africa and the south of Europe, and are 
mucilaginous and slightly aromatic. (Lindley.) 

fran-ken l-acty, a. pi. [Mod. Lat. /ran- 
keni(a), and Eng., &c. pi. suff -ads.] 

Bot. : The English name given by Lindley 
to the order Fraukeniacete (q.v.). 

*frSiik -er, s. [Eng./ranlr (1), v. ; -er.] One 
who franks a letter, ic. 

" He being my general franker, both to and fro, 1 
have frequent occasion to insert n hasty note in my 
consignments to him." — Southey : Letters, iv. 170. 

* frank -fee, s. [Eng. frank, and fee.) 

Old Law : 

I. A holding of land in fee simple ; freehold 
tenure. 


t>&L b6^; poTit, cat, 5ell, chorus, 9hln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph--=f, 

-dan, -tian = sban. -tion, -sion — shun ; -tion, -sion - zhun, -clous, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, &c. = bol, <19!, 
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Frankfort— fratercula 


2. Freehold lamia exempted from all ser- 
vices, except those of homage. 

• Fr&nk'-fort, s. [A city of Germany.] 

Frank fort- blaelt, s. A fine black pig- 
ment used in copper-plate engraving. It is 
said to he made by burning, in the manner of 
Ivory-black, the Ices of wine from which the 
tartar has been washed. Fine Frankfort- 
black, though almost confined to copper-plate 
printing, is one of the bust black pigments we 
possess, being of a fine neutral colour, next 
in intensity to lamp-black, and more powerful 
thaa that of ivory. 

•frank' heart -ed, a. [Eng. /rank, and 
hearted.) Having a frank, open, candid, or 
■lgenuons disposition ; frank. 

” The fratikhearted monarch full little did wot." 

•Scott Uriclal gf Triermain, 1. 11. 

fr&tik'-heart-od-ness, s. IEng. frank- 
hearted; -ness.] Tlie quality of being frank- 
hearted ; frankness ; ingenuousness. 

* fr&hk'-I-fyj v.t. [Eng. frank (t), i connec- 
tive, snd .suit, -fy.) To Frenchify (q.v.). 

" Fmnkifylng their own names.''— Lord Utrangfard : 
Letter I & Papers, p. 150. 

fr&nk -in-$ense, s. [O. Fr. frank enesns = 
pure iacense. (Stout.).] 

I, Ord. Lang. : The same as II., 1 & 2. 

II. Technically ; 

1. Lot. : The odoriferous resin called oli- 
banuin. It is obtained from a terebinthaceous 
tree of the genus Boswellia (q.v ); that of tho 
Indian temples is Boswellia thurifera. 

" Black ebon only will In Indin grow, 

And od'roua frankincense on th« Subjmn bough." 

Dryden • Virgil; lieorgiciu 164. 

2. Scrip . : The rendering of Heh. TlVl) ( lebho - 
ndh ) and 71 31 3*7 ( kbhenah ), from pS ( labhan ) 
= to be white; Sept, and New Test. Ai(Wo? 
(libanos) (Exod. xxx. 34, Matt. ii. 1), and 
A«/3avcoTos (iibanotos) (1 Cliron. ix. 20, Rev. viii. 
3). A precious gum, probably the same as 
No. T. 

“ Gold and fra nkincense and myrrh."— Matt, it 1L 
IT European frankincense : A resinous exuda- 
tion from the Spruce fiv (.45i«t excclsa) or the 
Frankincense pine (Finns Tada ). 

fr&hk-mg (I), pr. par., a ., & s. [Frank 
(1), v .) 

A. k B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of passing or causing 
to pass without payment for transmission : 
as, the franking of a letter. 

2. Join. : The notching out a portion of a 
sash-bar for the passage of the transverse bar, 
to make a mitre-joint. 

frault-mg (2). * frank ynge, pr. par., a ., 

* s. [Frank (2), t\) 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. Assnbst. : The act or process of fatten- 
ing animals, fowls. &c. 

" Frankynge. Saginacio."— Prompt. Pant. 

frank ish, ft [Eng. frank; -ish.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the Franks. 

2. Somewhat frank, open or candid. 

frank lan'-di a, s. [Named after Sir Thomas 
Frankland, Bart., a careful student of marine 
alg® and of botany generally.] 

The typieal genus of the family Frankbm- 
didse. the only known species, Franklandia 
fucifolia, is a native of Western Australia. 

frank lan di d?e, *. pi. [Mod. Lat. frank- 
landia, aad Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -hlce.) 

Lot. : A family of Proteaceie, tribe Nuca- 

mentaceie. 

* frank' law, s. [Eng. frank, and law.] Free 
or common law, or the benefit a person has 
by it. The liberty or right of being sworn in 
court, as a witaess or jnror. 

*fr5.nk~lin (1), s. [Franklinic.] A light- 
niug rod. 

" A lightning-rod. very properly called a.t that time 
A franklin ." — He coll, of Hu.rnu.cl Buck, hi. 7L (1S73.) 

•frank' lin(2), ’franke-lain, *franke- 
leyn, " franke - leyne, * franek- lin, 

* frank-len, s. [O. Fr. fraukeleyn, from 


Low Ii.it. franchilanus, from franchio = to 
m.iko free ; franchtus, francus = free.] 
[Frank, v.j 

1. A free man. 

" Flint he wan here als our tbiiin, 

Bat now ea he tor ai frankelaln" 

Cursor Mundi, 6.37S, 

2. The steward or bailift' of an estate. 

3. A freeholder; a yeoman ; a landowner. 

" A kpnclou* court they •««, 

Both plain and pleasant to he walked In. 

Where them does meet * franklin fair and free." 

Spenser : P (/., L l 4 

frank lin ie, a. [From Benjamin Franklin, 
the distinguished American natural philoso- 
pher and statesman.] 

Elect. : A term applied to electricity gene- 
rated by frictiun ; frictional. 

fr&lik'-tfn-itO, s. [From the Franklin furnaee 
near Hamburg, New Jersey, near which it 
abounds.] 

Min. : An isometric opaque iron • black 
brittle mineral of metallic lustre and a brown 
streak : its hardness 5*5 to 0*5, sp. gr. 5*07 to 
5*09. Coinpoa. : sesquioxide of iron 64*51 to 
6S*88, sesquioxideof manganese 11 *99 to 16*00, 
protoxide of zinc 10*81 to 25*30. ( Dana .) 

fra.nk -ly, * franck ly, * franck lye, adv. 

[Eng. frank, a. ; - fy .] 

*1. Freely; without constraint; of freewill. 

“The lords mounted their servants upon their o»d 
horses; and they, with tho volunteers, who frankly 
listed themselves, amounted ton body of two hundred 
and fifty home."— Clarendon. 

* 2. Liberally ; freely ; generously ; readily. 

" He frankly forgave them both ."— Luke vil 42. 

3. Openly; ingenuously; plainly; candidly; 
with frankness or candour. 

'■ The said Sthenon stept uuto him. and thus/raaAlp 
spake." — P. Holland: Plutarch, p. SOS. 

* 4. With a free and not pre-occupied miad. 

“ We may of their encounter frankly Judge." 

Shakes/?. : Hamlet, ill L 

* frank marriage, #. [Eag. frank, and 

m arrioge. ] 

Old Law : A certain toanre in tail special ; 
an estate of inheritance given to a person to- 
gether with a wife, and descendible to the heirs 
of their two bodies begotten. (Llackstone.) 

frfrrik' - ness, * frank - nesse, s. [Eag. 

frank, a. ; -ness.] 

* 1. Liberty; freedom from restraint or con- 
straint. 

* 2. Liberality ; freeness ; bounteousaess ; 
generosity ; open-bandness. 

3. Openness ; candour ; ingenuousness ; free- 
dom from reserve or disguise ; fairness. 

•* One of the principall and chief? citizens, named 
Polyneus. made an oration unto them olL, with frank - 
nesse of apeacb enough."— P. Holland : Linus, p. 523. 

* frank -pledge, s. [Eng. frank, snd pledge 
(q.v.).] 

Old Law : 

1. A pledge or security for the keeping the 
peace by or the good behaviour of freemen. 
By the Saxon constitution these sureties were 
always at hand by means of the decennaries, 
wherein the wdjole neighbourhood of freemen 
were materially bound pledges for each other’s 
good behaviour. 

“ The servants of the Crown were not, as now, bound 
in frankpledge for each other." — Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., cb. xi. 

2. The system or custom by which the 
members of a decennary were mutually bouiid 
pledges for each other’s good behaviour. 

3. A decennary or tithing. 

U View of frankpledge: 

Old Law : A court leet. 

” Its original [sc. the Court Leet, or View of Frank- 
pledge] was to view the frankpledges— that is. the 
freemen within the liberty : who. we may remember, 
according tortile institution of the Great Alfred, were 
all mutually pledges for the good behaviour of each 
other .” — Blackstone : Comment., Lk. iv„ cb. 19. 

• frank -ten-e~ment, s. [Eng. frank, and 

tenement (q.v.).] 

Old Law : The possession of the soil by a 
freeman ; an estate in freehold. 

frank'-wort, s. [Eng. frank, and wort.) 

Lot. : A name invented by Withering for 
Fran ken ia (q.v.). 

• fran' - Si - eal, a. [Eng. fronry = frenzy ; 

suff. -caL] Frantic. 

“A certain fransical maladie they call love.'*— Sidney .* 
iraujfead Play, p. G19. 


frS.n - tie, * fran tick, * fren - et - Ike, 
*fren-tyk,rt. tcs. (O Fr frenattgue, from Lat. 
phreneticus, phrcniticus, from Gr. 

( phrenetiko8 ), from {phrenitU i) = In- 
flammation uf the brain ; (phren) = tbe 

heart, the senses; Sp., Port., k Ital.frenetico .) 

A. As adjective: 

1. Mad, raving; outrageously mad or de- 
mented ; suffering from frenzy ; lurious, dls- 
trarttuL 

** They tcorued his Inspiration «ud bis them®. 

Pronounced him f ramie, mid hi* fears * dream.* 
Cow per : Fzixntulation, 7<X 

2, Characterized by fury or violence of paa- 
sioo ; outrageous, furious ; wildly mad. 

*‘ He swore with such frantic violence that sunerfl- 
ci*J observer® set him down for the wildest Of Ub®*- 
tiue®,"— Macaulay . Hist. Eng., ch. vi, 

B. As subst. : A mailman. 

“ So m.vdly do these frantlcs spend t*elr tlm®.*— 
Adams: Works, L 275, 

* fr&n'-tlC, v.i. [Frantic, a.] To act as a 
madman. 

“ Frantlcs up «tid down from side to side.** 

Quarles: Emblems, v. 4. 

* fran'-ti-cal, * fre-net'-i-cal, a. [Eng. 

frantic; -oL] Frantic, mad, furious. 

fran'-tic-al-ly; adv. [Eng. frantical; -ly.) 
Ia a frantic, wild, or furious manner; franticly. 

“She herself when opening to the choru® her but 
horrid purpose. «ays, fiercely Indeed, but uot/ranU - 
colly. "—Hurd : Notes on the A rt of Poetry. 

fran tie-ly, • frdn'-tick ly, adv. [Eng. 
frantic; -ly.) In a frautic manner; franti- 
cally ; like one frantic. 

" Fi®, tie, bow frant ickly I squiire my talk." 

Ehdkesp. : Titus Andronlcus, Lit. 2. 

fran' tic-ness, s. [Eng. frantic ; -n«s.] The 
quality or state of being frantic; madness; 
fury of passion ; distraction ; frenzy. 

*fran-zie, *fran-zy, s. [Frenzy.] 

frap, * frape, v.t. k i. [Fr. frapper m to 
strike, to seize ropes.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. To strike, to beat. 

“With myn nxe 1 schel hemA«P«." 

Eichard Casur de litm, 2,51 S. 

2. To brace the cords of a drum by pulling 
them together. 

IL Nautical ; ; 

1. To biad together the several ropea of a 
tackle at a point between the blocks, so as to 
increase still further the tensiun. 

2. To secure a ship ia emergency by wrap- 
ping ropes around it, to prevent starting of 
the planks. 

* B. Intrans. : To strike, to beat. 

" The crystene on hem gun fast to frape'. 

Hu hard Caeur de Lion, 4.544. 

* frape, s. [O. Fr., from frapper = to strike.) 
A crowd, a mob, a rabble. 

“ In all® this mykelle frape wex & gr«te distance 

Of Bouitace the Fape. 4 the Kyng of France." 

Robert de Brunne , p. 32a 

'‘frap'-ler, s. [Frap, r.] A blusterer; a 
rougb, a bully. 

'* I saj- to thee thou art rude, debauched, impudent, 
coarse, uupolished. a fra pier, and base. Ben Jonson: 
Cynthia's Revels, iL L 

*frap'-lmg, s. [Frap, v .) A disturbance, a 
tumult. 

“What double and Indirect dealing is this fqnoth 
tbe Samnites)? what frapling Is here to no purpose I “ 
—P. Holland : Livius, I*. 297. 

* frap - pet, s. [Eng. frap ; -et.) A littla 
blusterer or bully. 

“Why my little frappet,' you. I heard tby uncle® 
talk of thy riche*."— Wilkins : Enforced Marriage, v. 

* frar-y, s. [Fr. frairie, from Low Lat. fr atria, 
from Lat. /inter = a brother.) A brotherhood. 

“Swicbe e-frary requiyrithe goddis curs." 

Lydgate: Minor Poems, p. 171. 

liras' -er- a, fraz'-er-a, s. [Named by 
Mieliaux nfter Jlr. John Fraser, a zealous col- 
lector of North American plants.] 

Bot. : A genus of Geatianaeese, tribe Gentia- 
ne*. The root of F rostra carolinensis , some- 
times called F. Walkeri, a plant growing in 
North American morasses, is pure, powerful 
and excellent, equal to gentian proper. 

fra-fccr'-cu-la, s. [Lat. frat crcu ms = a little 
brother.] 

Omith. : Puffin. A genus of brevipennate 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
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swimming birds, family Aleid®. The hill is 
greatly compressed laterally, and has three 
grooves on each aide of the two maudibles, 
Fratercvla arctica is the 1‘ullin (q.v.). 

• fra'-ter, * frai-tour, * fra-tour, * fray- 

tour, * frei-tour, s. [O. Fr. (iryreitor, {re)- 
Jretoire , from Low Lat. (rc\fectoriu m.] A 

refectory: the room in a rcligiuus house in 
which meals were taken. 

“ Freres la hla fray tour shul fyntbn a ke>e " 

P. Plowman, 6.253. 

*fra'-tcr-hoilse, s. [Eng. /rater, and ftouse.] 
A fruter, a refectory. 

fra-ter'-nal, * fra-ter'-nal!, a. [Fr. fra - 

tcrnel , from Low Lat. fraternalis, from Lat. 
frater — a brother; .Sp. & Port, fraternal; 
Ital. fratemcilc.) 

1. Brotherly ; pertaining to or becoming a 
brother or brethren. 

" Between us there was little other bond 
Thau common feeliuns of fraternal love." 

Wordstoorlh : On the Naming of Placet, vt 

2. Between brothers. 

"A cursed.' a fraternal war ." — Hilton : Reform, in 
England, bk. li. 

fra-tcr’-nal-ly, adv. [Eng. fraternal; -ly.) 
In a fraternal or brotherly manner ; like a 
brother. 

* fra-ter'-nate, v.i. (Lat. fraternus — per- 
taining to a brother, fraternal.] To fraternize. 

* frat-cr-na'-tion, s. [FnATEnNATE.] The 
act of fraternizing ; fraternization. 

•frat-ern-ism, s. (Lat. frat cm {us); Eng. 
auff. -ism.] Fraternization. 

fra ter -m-ty, * fra-tcr-ni-te, s. [Fr. 
fraternity from Lat. fraternitas, from frater- 
nus = pertaining to a brother, fraternal ; 
frater = a brother ; Sp . fraternidad ; Ital. fra - 
temitd,] 

i. The state, condition, or relationship of a 
brother ; brotherhood. 

* 2. The state or quality of being fraternal 
or brotherly ; brotherliness. 

3. A body of men associated for purposes of 
business, pleasure, or intercourse; a society ; 
an association; a brotherhood ; specif., in the 
Roman Church a body of men associated for 
works of mercy and devotion. [Confra- 
ternity.] 

“Some of the nobles Joined the young fraternities.” 
—Milman : Latin Christianity, i. 418. 

4. Men of the same class, character, pro- 
fession, or occupation. 

“With what terms of respect knaves and sots will 
speak of their owu fraternity “South : Vermont, 
Tol. ii., ser. 6. 

fra-ter-niz-a'-tion, s. [Eng. fraterniz(c) ; 
-nteou.] The act of fraternizing or associating 
with others, as in fellowship. 

" I hope, that no Freneh fraternization . . . could so 
change the hearts of Englishmen."— Burke : On a 
Regtcide Peace, lett, 3. 

frat'-er-nize, v.i. it t. [Fr. fraternisei , from 
Lat .fraternus, from frater = a brother.] 

A. Intrans. : To associate or hold fellowship 
with others of like occupation, tastes, or pur- 
suits. 

*B. Trans.: To bring into fellowship or 
brotherly sympathy. 

“A regular correspondence for fraternizing the two 
nations had also been carried on by Societies in 
London with a great number of Jacobin Societies in 
France ,”— Burke ; Observations on the Conduct of the 
Minority. 

frat'-er-niz-cr, s. [Eng. fraternise) ; -er.) 
One who fraternizes or associates with others. 

“ Here again I join issue with the fratemizers, and 
positively deny the fact." — Burke; On a Regicide 
Peace, lett. 4. 

• fra-ter-y, s. [Eng. frater ; -y.) A refectory. 
fra-ti-$el-li, s. pi. [Fratricelli.] 

*frat' ri age, * frat’ rage (age as lg), s. 
(Lat. frater = a brother.] 

Old Law : 

1. The portion or inheritance of a younger 
brother. 

2. The partition of an estate among coheirs. 

fr&t-ri- 5 er-Ii, fra-ti- 5 el-li, frat-ri- 5 cl- 
li ans, s. pi. [Low Lat. fratricdli = little 
brothels ; frater - a brother,] 

Kcclesiol. <£■ Church History : 

1. Gen. .- Originally a name assumed in the 


thirteenth century by the Franciscans by di- 
rection of their foamier to mark the humble 
character of their claims. 

2. Spec. : One of the names claimed in the 
fourteenth century as a monopoly by the sec- 
tion of the Franciscans who remained true to 
the rigid rules of their founder when the ma- 
jority of the older gradually welcomed some 
relaxation of their stringency. In a.d. 1317 
Pope John XXII. ordered their extirpation, 
and many of them were cruelly put lo death. 
The grievous offence in John's eyes was that 
they believed that the Pope had no right to 
relax the rule of St. Francis, thus prescribing 
limits to the papal authority. They are said 
to have continued to the Reformation, and 
embraced its doctrines. ( Mosheim , Arc.) 

frftt'-ri-^id al, a. [Eng. fratrici<l(e) ; -til.) 
Pertaining to or of the nature of fratricide. 

frat-ri- 9 ide, 5. [Fj\, from Lat. fratricidn = 
the murderer of a brother; fratricidium — 
the murder of a brother, from frater = a 
brother, and ctcdo = to kill.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The murder of a brother. 

2. The murderer of a brother ; one who 
murders his brother. 

“Hence, fratricide / henceforth that word is Cain." 

Byron : Cain, Iii. 1. 

II. Law : It is used also for the murder of 
a sister, the more distinctive term sororicide 
not being employed in law courts. 

fraud, * fraude, s. [Fr. fraude, from Lat. 
fraus (genit. fraudis) = deceit ; Sp. Fort. & 
Ital. fraude .) 

1. An act or course of deception deliberately 
practised witli a view to gaining unlawful or 
unfair advantage ; the obtaining or attempting 
to obtain goods under false pretences; decep- 
tion, cheating, deceit. 

‘‘The next head of concurrent jurisdiction, that, 
namely, which the courts of equity early acquired 
over almost all matters of fraud; all matters in the 
private knowledge of the party, which, though con- 
cealed, are binding in conscience, and all judgments 
at law obtained through such/rt/Mci or concealment* — 
Blackstone ; Comment., bk. iii., ch. 17. 

*2. Falseness, faithlessness, deceit. 

’’ It [love] shall be fickle, false, and full of fraud.” 
Shakcsp Venus i l- A don it, 1,141. 

3. Stratagem, artifice, trick. 

" To work in close design, by fraud or guile, 

Wliat force effected uot." Milton : P. L., L 646. 

* 4. A snare, a trap. 

" To draw the proud king Ahnh into fraud." 

Milton : P. R., i. S72. 

TT For the difference between fraud and 
deceit, see Deceit. 

*1 (1) Constructive fraud : 

Law : (See extract). 

*’ Besides cases of actual and intentioual fraud, the 
courts of equity recognize what are called constructive 
frauds, or such acts or contracts as. although not 
originating in any evil design to defraud or injure 
another, yet have a tendency to deceive, or to violate 
public or private confidence, and are therefore deemed 
worthy of repression equally with frauds of the more 
gross and palpable sort.*' — Blackstone : Comment., 
bk, iii., ch. 17. 

(2) Pious fraud : 

Ch. Hist. : A fraud considered to be “pioua” 
because it was planned rncl carried out for 
some pioua object. From the first to the 
fifteenth century believers in such frauds 
existed, if, indeed, they are even yet extinct. 
Sound ethics, whether distinctively Christian 
or simply philanthropic, declares that there 
are no “ pious " frauds : all are impious. 

(3) Statute of frauds : 

Law : A statute, 29 Charles II., c. 3, passed 
in a.d. 1G76. It is believed that it was framed 
by Sir Matthew Hale, Lord Keeper Guilford, 
and Sir Leoline Jenkins. Among its complex 
provisions several enacted that important con- 
tracts about land, &c., should bo in writing, so 
as to prevent the perjury which occurred when 
they had to he proved by parole evidence. 

•fraud, * fraud en, v.L [O. Fr. fraude r, 
from Lat. fraudo, from fra ns (genit. fraudis) 
— deceit, fraud ; Ital. fraudare.) To defraud, 
to cheat. 

“The hijre of youre werkmen that is fraudid of 
you.*'— U'yclijfe : James v, 4. 

* fraud' ful, a. [Eng. fraud ; -ful(l).] 

1. Of persons: Treacherous, deceitful ; mak- 
ing use of fraudulent practices. 

" The welfare of us all 

Hangs on the cutting short that/mwdftj? man." 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry 1'/.. 11. ]. 


2. Of things: Fraudulent; unfair; contain. 
Ing fraud or deceit. 

“No man can Proteus rh< it : hut. Proteus, leave 
Thy fraudful arts, and do uot tnou dwelvc." 

Dry den Virgil; Uaorgic lv. 614. 

• fraud' - ful -Ijr, adv. [Eng. fraudful ; -ly.) 
In a fraudulent manner ; with fraud or intent 
to deceive or cheat ; treacherously ; fraudu- 
lently. 

• fraud-less, a. [Eng. fraud ; -less.) Free 
from fraud or deceit ; open, fair. 

* fraud-less-ly, adv. [Eng. fraudless; -ly. 
In a l’raudless manner ; without fraud. 

* fraud -less ness, s. [Eng. fraudless; -ness.) 
The quality or atate of being fraudless or free 
from fraud. 

* frauds-man, s. [Eug. frauds and man.) 
A cheat. 

“Between . . . a fraudtman and a tradesman *’— 
Adams : Work*, ii. 240. 

fraud' u len^e, * fraud - u - len - 5 y, s. 

(Lat. frandulentia, from /mudufenL<s= fraudu- 
lent (q v.); Sp. fraudulencia; Ital. fraudo- 
lenza .] The quality of being fraudulent; 

deceitfnlncss ; trickery ; unfairness ; a fraud. 

** Etiryalus in Virgil wins the race by downright 
fraudnlcnce.''— Uart : Statiut, bk. vi. (Note.) 

fraud'-u-lent, a. (Fr., from fraus (genit 
fraudis) -* deceit; Ital. frandolcnto , fraudo- 
lentc ; Sp. k Port, fraudulento.] 

1. Of persons ; Using or practising fraud ; 
deceitful ; cheating ; tricky ; swindliog. 

“Many who are very Jost in their dealuiga between 
man and man will yet be very/mndu/rnf or rapocioua 
with regard to the publick. * — Clarke : Sermons, voh 
ii , eer. 148. 

2. Of things : Characterized by fraud or 
deceit ; containing or of tbc nature of fraud ; 
deceitful. 

** He, with aerpeut tongue, 

Ui* fraudulent temptation thus, began.” 

Milton ■ P. L., lx. 631. 

For the difference between fraudulent 
and fallacious, see Fallacious. 

fraud u-lcntdy, adv. (Eng. fraudulent; 
- ly .] In a fraudulent manner; by fraud, deceit, 
or artifice. 

“ His muster rolls were fraudulently made Dp."— 
Macaulay : Hist, Eng., cb. xiv. 

• fraud' -u-lcnt-ness, s. [Eng. fraudulent; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being fraudu- 
lent ; fraud ; fraudulence. 

fraught (gh silent), a. & s . [Trob. tbe pa. 
par. of Mid. Eng . frahten, frag ten = to load.] 
A. adjective : 

1. Freighted ; loaded ; laden ; charged. 

" A vessel of our country, richly fraught." 

Shaketp. Merchant of Venice, IL 8- 

2. Filled, stored, charged, full, aboundiog. 

“ To me in vain the bold Maeonian lyre 
Awakes tbe numbers /ruu£/A< with living fire." 

Falconer Shipwreck, iii. 

* B. As subst. : A freight ; a cargo. 
[Freight, s.] 

** Read good authors, or canse them to be read, till 
the attention be weary, or memory have its full 
fraught."— Milton : Apology for Smectymnuus. 

* fraught ( gh silent), v.t . [Fraught, a . ; Sw. 
frukta = to load ; frakt = a load ; Dan .fraate 

= to load ; fragt = a load ; Dut. bevrachten 
— to load, to freight ; vracht — a load ; Ger. 
frachten = to freight, to load ; fracht = a load, 
a cargo.] [FnEicnT, t*.] 

1. To load, to freight. 

“Ships arc fraughted for Genoa, Messina, 
Ancona . Hackluyt : Voyages, voL ii., pt. i., p. 115. 

2. To burden ; to load. 

** If after this command thou/mu^ftf the court 
With thy uuworthtuess, tbou dy'st." 

Shakes p. ; Cymbeline, t, L 

• fraught age (as frat -ig), ‘ fraut-age, 

s. [Eng .fraught; -age.) A Height; a cargo; 
a load. 

“ Our fraughtage, sir, 

I have conveyed aboad." 

Shaketp. : Comedy of Errors, Iv. X 

Fraun-ho-fcr (au as ow), s. [A distin- 
guished optician of Munich.] See tbe com- 
pound. 

Fraunhofer’s lines, s. pi. 

Optics: Certain dark lines discovered by Wol- 
laston, in 1802, in the solar spectrum, but first 
described in detail by Fraunhofer. If a pencil 
of solar rays be admitted through a narrow 
slit into a dark room, and then the slit ba 
looked at through a prism of flint glass very 
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free from flaws, the linea will be seen deli- 
cately trared In large numbers parallel to the 
edge of the prism, and at very unequal inter- 
vals. Fraunhofer names the moat remarkable 
of them a, a, h, c, r>, e, b, f, u, and n. a is 
at the beginning of the red ray, n in the 
middle, and o at the boundary between it 
and the orange, o in the orange, k in the 
green, f in the blue, c in the indigo, and 11 in 
the violet : a is in the red and b m the green. 
About 3,000 lines have since been discrim- 
inated ; some are fixed in position, others are 
variable. The latter are sometimes called 
atmospheric or telluric lines, being considered 
by certain physicists to be due to the absorp- 
tion of the air. The study of these lines has 
since led to the introduction of the method of 
analysis called apcctral analysis. (Ganot.) 

fr&x'-e-tin, s. [Lat. frax(inus) — an ash 
tree ; - elm (Chem.).'} 

Chem. : A substance obtained 

aloug with glucose hy digesting traxin with 
dilute sulphuric, acid. It crystallizes in 
colourless needles, soluble in alcohol, and 
slightly soluble in water. It is soluble in 
sulphuric acid, forming a yellow solution, dis- 
solves in nitric acid, colouring it purple, 
which turns red, then yellow, and ultimately 
becomes colourless, (f'otts: Diet. Chem.) 

fr ax in, s. [Lat. = frax(inus ) = an ash tree ; 
-in (CAcro.).] 

Chem . : CieHisOfa. Paviin, a glucoside of 
Fraxetin, winch occurs in the bark of Fraxi- 
nus excelsior, the common ash, also along with 
iEsculin, in f lie bark of the horse-chestnut, 
xEsculus hippocasfanum. Its dilute aqueous 
solution has a bluish-green fluorescence. It 
is identical with paviio. It crystallizes in 
yellowish needles, easily soluble in hot water. 

frax-in -e £©, s. pi [Lat. fraxinus, and fern, 
pi. adj. sutt. -ece.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Oleacese, distinguished by 
having the fruit samaroid. 

frax'-i-nell, s. [Fr. fraxinetle.] [Fraxi- 

NELLA. 1 

Bot . : Polygonatum multifiorum . 

frax l nel la, s. [Dimin. of Lat. fraxinvs 
= an ash tree ; Fr. fraxinelle = the Dittany 
(Dictamnus).) 

Bot. : A name given to two rutaceous plants, 
Dictamnus fmxinelta and D. albus, cultivated 
in gardens for their fragrant leaves and flowers. 
[Dictamnus.] 

frax in us, s. [Lat. - an ash tree.] 

1. Bot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Oleaceie (Oliveworts). The calyx is 
wanting, or four-cleft ; cor absent, or of four 
petals. The stamina are two ; the ovary two- 
celled and two-seeded ; the fruit two-cellcd 
and two-seeded. Fraxinvs excelsior Is the 
common ash. [Ash.] It has pinnate leaves. 
There is a variety 0 heterophylla, or Simple- 
leaved Ash, with the leaves simple or pinnate. 

2. Chem. : The leaves of Fraxinus excelsior , 
the common ash, are used on the continent in 
the form of decoction, half-ounce of leaves to 
a pint of water, in cases of chronic gout. 
(Garrod.) Its bark is said to be tonic aud 
febrifugal. [Manna.] 

fray U). * fraye, 5. [A shortened form of 
affray, s. (q.v.).] 

* 1. Fear ; alarm ; anxiety. 

" Whenne .T ocoh was woost in fray 
God him coumfortide. tbat&i du may.” 

Cursor Mundi, 4.775. 

2. A disturbance ; an affray ; a broil ; a 
quarrel ; a riot. 

" So shall we "scape the western bay, 

The hostile fleet, the unequal fray." 

Scott : Lord of the Isles, 1. 20. 

3. A contest ; a combat. 

*' He had also a sore combat ; but that fray was the 
fruit of those slips which he^got in bis going down the 
hill."— Bunyan . Pilgrim's Progress, pt. u. 

* fray-maker, s. One who creates a dis- 
tnrbance ; a disorderly person. 

“Constables may hy the law disarms and Imprison 
house-breakers, fray-makers, rioters, aud others, to 
prevent bloodshed, quarrels, and preserve the public 
peace."— Prynne. Treachery & Disloyalty, pt. iv., p. 28. 

fray (2), s. [Fray (2), v.) A fret or chafe in 
cloth ; a sore place caused by rubbing. 

_ " Dispossest of either fray or fret." 

■ Herrick: Hesperides, p. 88. 

•fray (1), * fraie, * fraye, v.t. & i. ~[A 
shortened form of off ray, v. (q.v.).] 


A. Transitive: 

1. To frighten ; to terrify ; to make afraid. 
"The troubled ghost of my father Anchise* 

Ho oft In alecpe doth fray me. and odulao " 

Surrey: I'tryll ; .Eneis lv. 

2. To drive or frighten away. 

"This one word oght to fraie and wtdraw vs fro al 
congregation & fefoship of idolatours.* — Caluine : 
Four e Uodlye Sermons, ser. L 

3. To fight against ; to attack. 

" There caa teles to fray." Degree ant, 43L 

B. Intrans. : To fight, to contend. 

“Dayly with Dhiuc eke to fight and fraye." 

Chaucer : Court of Lome, 880. 

fray (2), v.t. [(>. Fr. frayer, froier, frier, from 
Lat. frko — to rub.] 

* 1. To rub : as, a deer was said to fray its 
head when it rubbed it against a tree, to 
renew it. 

2. To wear away by rubhing ; to fret, to 
chafe, to tear. 

"'The Ivy twigs were torn and/rar/rd." 

Scott : Lord of the Isles, v. 8. 

* fray (3), v.t. [A shortened form of defray 
(q.v.).J To bear the expense of ; to defray. 

" Tbo charge of my moat curious and costly ingredi- 
ents frayed, 1 shall acknowledge myaelf amply grati- 
fied . — Mansi tiger. ( Webster . ) 

* fray bug, V.t. [Eng. fray (1). v., and bug 
(q.v.).J To frighten with hobgoblins or scares. 

“They fraybugged them with the thundcrlxdts of 
their excoinmuuycacyons.' — Bale: English Votaries, 
pt. ii. The Conclusion. 

* fray trig (I), pr. par., a., A 8. [Fray (1), i\] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ parlicip. adj. : (See 
the verb.) 

C. As svbst. : A disturbance ; a fray. 

"They doe their endeuoure to mayntaiue their ty- 
ranny with decelpts. frayinges, wiles, traynes, tbret- 
Hinges, and wicked conspiracies."— £7</af : John x. 

* fray mg (2), pr. par., a., k s. [Fray (2), v.] 

A. A B„ As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of rubbing or wearing away by 
friction. 

2. The peel or parts rubbed off a deer’a 
horns. 

“For by his slot, his entries, and his port, 
Hi9/j-«j/in0«, lewmets, he doth promise sport" 

Ben J onion : Bad Shepherd, i. X 

* frayne, v.t. [Fraine.] 

* fray-or, s. [Fr. frayeur.] That which causes 
terror. 

" A fyre hurst out in Mr. John Buchan’s closet-win- 
dow. It continued whill eleven o'clock of the day 
with the greatest fravor and vehemency that ever I 
saw fyre do ." — Culloden Papers , p. 27. 

fraz'-er-a, s. [Fraser a.] 

* fre, a. [Free, a.] 

freak, s. [ A.S. free = bold, rash ; cogn. with 
I cel. frehr — greedy, voracious; Sw. frock = 
impudent ; Dan. freek = audacious ; Ger. frech 
— saucy.] A sudden wanton whim or eaprice ; 
a fancy, a humour, a vagary. 

" For many of their actions and opinions were very 
wild freaks of fancy and humour ."— 0 lan pill : Essay 2. 

Crabb thus discriminates between freak 
and whim: “ A freak has more of childishness 
and bumonr than boldness in it : a whim has 
more of eccentricity than childishness in it. 
Fancy and fortune are both said to have their 
freaks, as they both deviate most widely in 
their movements from all rule: but whims are 
at most but singular deviations of the mind 
from its ordinary and even course." (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon .) 

freak, v.t. [From the same root as freckle 
(q.v.).] To variegate ; to streak. 

" Sables of glossy black, and dark embrowned, 

Or beauteous, freaked with many a mingled hue.” 
Thomson: If'mfer, 814. 

* freak' ish, a. [Eng. freak; Ask.] Addicted 
to freaks ; capricious, whimsical, fanciful, hu- 
moursome, grotesque. 

” Tis not enough, that Greek or Roman page. 

At stated hour*, h is freakish thoughts engage.”! 

Cowper : Tirocinium, 608. 

* freak' Tsk-ly, adv. [Eng. freakish; -ly.) In 
a freakish or capricious manner ; capriciously. 

* freak ish- ness, s. [Eng. freakish ; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being freakish ; capri- 
ciousness, caprice, whimsicalness. 

” All /reafcwAnM* of mind is checked." 

H'ord/worth : Rob Roy's Ora re. 


•freak seme, a. [Eng. freak; -some.) Given 
to treaks ; freaklah, capricious. 

* fream, v.l. [Lat. fremo.) To growl or grunt 
as a boar. (Bailey.) 

" llee f reams and sk raw ling to the skye brays terrlhll 

noyseth." St ait y bar st Virgil ; .Eneld 1L 2JMI 

* freathe, v.i. [Etym. doubtful.] To foam 
and seethe. 

”A flood of pale green foam that hissed KnAfreathed.” 
Alex. Smith : City Poems, p. 13». 

free' kle, * free kel, * frek-ell, b. [Icel. 

freknur — freckles : Sw. frukne, pi. fraknar ; 
Dan. fregne, pi. fregner ; Cicr . fleck , flechen = & 
apot ; Gael, breac — spotted, variegated. Cf. 
fleck.) 

1. A yellowish or light-brownish apot on 
the skiu, particularly on the parts exposed, as 
the face, neck, aud kamls, caused by the sun. 

” Women desire to be rid of the freckles, spot*, 
rind niorphcw that do tulurie to their beautie P. HoL- 
land'- Plinie, hk. xxxil.. ch. vli. 

2. Any small spot or discoloration. 

“The fnrewel frosts and easterly winds now spot 
your tulips : therefore cover such with mats, to pre- 
vent freckles.' — Evelyn : Kalendarium Uortense ; 
April. 

free' kle, v.t. k i. [Freckle, a.] 

A. Trans. : To cover or mark with freckles. 

B. Intrans. : To become covered or marked 
with frecklea. 

free kled (kled as keld), a. [Eng. frecklfe ); 
-ed. ] 

1. Marked or covered with freckles. 

" Lost to the world, yourselt and me, 

l And more despised than freckled Lalage." 

Cotton : Old TUyrus to Eugenia. 

2. Spotted ; marked with small apota. 

" The freckled cowslip, and green clover.” 

Shakesp. : Henry V., v. X 

free' kled ness (kled as keld), a. [Eog. 

freckled ; -ness.] The atate of ’being freckled. 

frec -kle-fa^ed, a. [Eng. freckle, and faced.) 
Having a face marked or spotted with frecklea. 

* frec'-kly, a. [Eng. freckfle); -ly.) Full of 
or marked with freckles ; freckled. 

'"Plumps his freckly cheeks with stinking weed." 

T. Brown: Wales, L 117. 

* frede, v.t. [A.S. gefredan; O. H. Ger . fruot- 
jan.) To understand, to feel. 

' That a man may right vr el frede." Qov>er, 1L 119. 

* fred stole, * freed stool, s. [A.S. frith- 
slot, from frith, Dan. fred, Ger. friede = peace, 
and stol = stool.] The seat of peace, a name 
given to a seat or chair near the altar, to 
which all fled who sought to obtain the 
privilege of sanctuary. 

“ He bestowed a / reed-stool with large privilidge* b*- 
longing thereunto."— Fuller: Church Hist., II. v. 9. 

free, * fre, * fred, a., adv., k s. [A.S. fred ; 
cDgn. with Dut. vrij ; IceL fri ; Sw. k Dan. 
fri ; Goth, freis ; Ger. /ret.] 

A. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. At liberty ; not suhject as a vassal or 
alave to another ; not a prisoner. 

" Tbo folwed bond and /re." Tristram, 11L 78. 

2. Not subject to the military or despotic 
power of any person or government ; living 
under just aud equal laws. 

* 3. Noble ; high-minded ; gracious. 

“He was tfriyre mane and free." Degrevant. 83. 

4. At liberty or with power to luake choice 
for oneself. 

' Not free, what proof could they have given sincere 

Of true aUegiauce. constant faith, or love." 

Milton. P. L., lib 10A 

* 5. Unconcerned ; without care. 

" Fly whilst thou art blest aud free." 

Shake sp. : Timon of Athens, Iv. 3. 

6. Not arbitrary or despotic ; equal and just 
to all alike : as, a free government. 

7. That may or can be used, enjoyed, ox 
taken advantage of by all without charge ; 
open and accessible to all ; unappropriated : 
as, a free school ; free seats. 

" Why. sir, I pray, are not the street* aa/rse 
For me as lor you." 

Shakesp. : Taming %f the Shrew, L 2 • 

8. Gratuitous, voluntary ; done or given 
freely, readily, or without importunity or pur- 
chase t as, a free gift 

9. Exempt, clear. 

“Crist was all thwerrt nt of slnne/re.* 

Ormulum, 16,818. 
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* 10. Innocent, guiltless, harmless. 

'* Make mad the ffuilty, and appal the free, 

Collfouud the Ignorant." Shakesp : Hamlet, It 2. 

11, Clear from, nut encumbered or affected 
with. (Followed by from , but of was formerly 
used.) 

"Infirmities that honesty ia never free n/. u 

Shakesp. ■' Winter's Tate, t 2. 

12. Not obstructed ; having a clear passage 
or channel. 

** I breathe free breath." 

Shake sp. : Loves Labour's Lost. v. 2. 

* 13. Heady, willing. 

" Montano with hi a free duty recommends you thus." 

Sluikesp. : Othello, i. 3. 

14. Unrestrained, licentious, immoderate, 
excessive ; going beyond hounds or to excess. 

"Beiug one day very free at a great feast, he sud- 
denly broke forth Into a groat laughter. "—Hakewill. 

15. Open, candid, ingenuous, frank, unre- 
served ; communicative. 

“ Will you be free and candid to your friend?" 

Oftcay : Orphan. L 2. 

16. Liberal, bounteous, open-handed, not 
parsimonious or niggardly. 

** Alexandrian verses, of twelve syllables, should 
nevet be allowed ... Mr. Dryden has been too free of 
these."— Pope. 

17. Ready, eager, willing, spirited : as, a 
free horse. 

18. Admitted to or invested with certain 
privileges or immunities. (With of.) 

*' Art thou of Dethlem a nohle college free I" 

Dryden : Persius, sat. v. 

19. Not stiff ; spirited. 

"Having played a much freer Innings than usual." 
— Daily Telegraph, Sept. 22, 1882. 

II. Technically: 

1. Botany : 

(1) Of one organ or structure: Not adhering 
to anything else ; not aduato to any other 
body. 

(2) Of two organs or structures : Apart ; not 
connected. 

2. Chem. : Not chemically combined with 
any other body : as, free carbonic acid. 

If Free is much used in compounds, the 
meanings of which are obvious. 

* B. As adv, : Freely, readily, willingly. 

*' I aa free forgive you as I would be forgiven." 

Shakesp. : Henry VII)., ii. 1. 

* C* As subst. : A noble, high-minded man 
or woman. 

" The knygbt apeakes to that free 
Maydamo, wytea nat me." Degrevant, 41R 

^f (1) Crabb thus discriminates between 
free and liberal : “ In all its acceptations free 
Is a term of dispraise, and liberal that of com- 
mendation. To be free signifies to act or 
think at will ; to he liberal is to act according 
to the dictates of an enlarged heart and au 
enlightened mind." 

(2) He thus discriminates between free and 
exempt: “ The condition and not the conduct 
of men is here considered. Freedom is either 
accidental or intentional ; the exemption is 
always intentional : we may be free from dis- 
orders, or free from troubles ; we are exempt, 
that is exempted by government, from serving 
In the militia. Free is applied to everything 
from which any one may wish to he free ; hut 
exemjrt, on the contrary, to those burdens 
which we should share with others." 

(3) He thus discriminates between free and 
familiar : “ To be free is to be disengaged from 
all the constraints which the ceremonies of 
social intercourse impose ; to be familiar is 
to be upon the footing of a familiar, of a 
relative, or one of the same family." (Crabb; 
Eng. Synon.) 

(4) Fur the difference between free ami com- 
municative, see Communicative : for that be- 
tween free and frunk, see Frank. 

If (1) To sail free, to go free, or to have a 
free wind : 

Naut. : To sail somewhat further from the 
wind than when close-hauled. 

(2) To make free : To take liberties ; to go 
beyuud proper bounds ; to help oneself. 


free-and easy, a. & s 

A. Asadj. : Unconstrained ; easy ia manners 

B. As subst. : A sort of club or social meeting, 
at which the members smoke, drink, sing, Ac., 
and enjoy themselves without being bouud to 
any rules. 


" Clubs of all ranks, from those which have lined 
Pall Mall aud St James's Street with tlieir palaces, 
down to the free-and-easy which meets in the shabby 
parlour of a village inn. — Macaulay Essays; Glad- 
stone on Church & State." 


ft oe board, s. 

1. Naut. : So much of the vessel’s side as is 
Included between the plauk-aheer and the 
water-line. 

" It would ho wrong to assume that a low free-board 
alone was tho cause of disaster ." — British Quarterly 
He view (18731, vol. lvll., p. 116. 

2. Agric. : Land claimed in some placea be- 
yond or without a fence. It is said to be 2\ ft. 
m extent. 

* free borough men, «. pi. 

Old Law : Such great men aa did not engage, 
like the frankpledge men, to become sureties 
for the good behaviour of themselves aud 
others. [Frankpledoe.] 

frec-calyx, s. 

Bot. : A superior calyx. One adherent to 
the ovary which it renders inferior. ( Lindley .) 

free central, n. 

Bot. : Free and in the centre. 

Free-central Placcntation : 

Bot. : Placentation in which one placenta 
stands in the centre of the ovary like a column. 
Example, the fruit of Priiuulaeeie. 

free chant, s. 

Mits. : A form of recitative music for the 
Psalinsand Canticles, in which a phrase, con- 
sisting of two chords only, is applied to each 
hemistich of the words. The author of the 
form, Mr. John Crowdy, in his Free Chant 
Cadences, claims for it that it removes all 
difficulties in dividing the words, and enables 
the unskilled worshipper to join confidently 
In the chanting, without the assistance of any 
marks beyond the colons provided for the 
purpose in the Prayer Book. 

free -charge, «. 

Elect. : That part of an induced current of 
electricity which is free to escape through the 
medium of the atmosphere to surrounding 
conductors. [Free-electricity.] 

free chase, s. [Frank-chase.] 

free church, s. 

Ecclesiol. & Church History : 

1. PI. ( Free Churches ): A name often given 
by English Nonconformists to the Christian 
denominations in that country free from state 
patronage aud control. 

2. Singular: 

(1) A church free from atate control. [1, also 
% 2, 3.} 

(2) A church in which there are no enforced 
payments, [^f 1.] 

3. Sing. (Spec.) : The Free Church of Scotland 
(q.v.). 

If (1) Free and Open Church Association: 
Ecclesiol. ct Ch. Hist. : An association w’hich 
has for one object to abolish in the Church of 
England pew rents as well as pews, allowing 
no ownership in the latter to be claimed by 
individual members of the congregation, but 
maintaining the equal right of all parishioners 
to the free use of seats in churches. It is 
believed that ithis w ill tend to remove one of 
the causes which seriously diminish the at- 
tendance of the working classes at church. 
To meet the financial loss produced by the 
abolition of pew rents, the revival of the 
weekly offertory is advocated. The other ob- 
ject is to have arrangements made to open 
tha churches from morning to night, not 
simply on Sundays, hut on every day, that 
those who have no privacy for prayer and 
meditation at home, may have a place of 
refuge to which they may have recourse at 
any time. The Society was founded in 1866, 
has among its patrons two archbishops and 
many bishops, besides a long list of dis- 
tinguished vice - patrons. It at times aids 
churches with pecuniary grants, but only if 
they are “ free." 

(2) Free Church of England : 

Ecclesiol. (t Ch. Hist. : An evangelical Pro- 
testant denomination founded on the basis of 
recognising only two orders— the first being 
presbyters, and the second deacons. “ Never- 
theless, the first order is divided into two dis- 
tinct offices— viz., bishops and presbyters. 
This church maintains the ecclesiastical parity 
of presbyters, whether episcopally or other- 
wise ordained." (Declaration by Convocation 
of F. C. of England, 1846.) The governing 
body is the Convocation, consisting of all the 


clergy and laity in the several churches. The 
impulse which gave the church hirth was com- 
municated by tho Tractarian movement of 
1832, a reaction against which created a few 
“ free churches " in the West of England ; 
the Shore controversy (1843 to 1849) aud the 
Gorham case (1849-50) promoted its develop- 
ment. It was enrolled in Chancery by a deed 
poll in 1863. A primus was consecrated in 
1876 by a Bishop of the Reformed Church 
in America. The bishops are in the Canter- 
bury line of Episcopal succession. (Bishop 
Meyers.) 

(3) Free Church of Scotland ; Free Church : 

Ecclesiol. & Ch. Hist. : The name assumed 
by the large number of ministers and their 
adherents who left the Scottish Establishment 
at the *' Disruption ” of May 18, 1843. [Dis- 
ruption.] They had seceded in vindication 
of what they called the “ Headship of Christ," 
i.c., to gain liberty to obey what they deemed 
the will of their Divine Lord iD all Church 
arrangements. To a large extent they ob- 
laincd the freedom they sought. Whilst they 
were established, the first collision with the 
secular law courts had been in connection 
witha proposed modification of lay patrouage. 
The Church now constituted itself on tha 
basis of ignoring lay patronage altogether, and 
giving the eoinniunicauts of each congregation 
the right to elect their own pastor. A second 
collision had arisen through the Church— it 
appeared illegally— claim iug the power to 
subdivide over • populous parishes, build 
chapels- of-ease, and give votes in the Church 
courts to their ministers. Dissevered from 
the state, it found itself free to do what it 
pleased in the matter. The “ Cardross ease," 
litigated between 185S and 1861, was import- 
ant, as raising the question how far the liberty 
claimed by the Church in its disestablished 
coudition is recognised by the cuurts. Tha 
Court of Law found that in certain circum- 
stances it will entertain a writ for damages 
against the Church, on the allegation that the 
Church has violated its own rules, in a case of 
discipline, to the prejudice of the civil in- 
terests of the party dealt with. They found, 
however, that with a view to damages, tha 
party in this case must aver and establish 
malice on the part of the Church. The judges 
based their decision on the ground that tha 
Church's rules constitute a contract between 
the members of the body. They did not 
appear to contemplate the idea of interfering 
with the Church's discipline otherwise than 
by enforcing damages when found to be due. 
The case was ultimately abandoned by the 
pursuer or plaintiff. 

When the Disruption took place, the financial 
difficulties which the secessionists had to face 
were very formidable. Wherever the Free 
Church had adherents, which was in nearly 
every parish, fresh places of worship had to 
be built iu lieu of those lost ; at least small 
stipends to be provided for the ministers 
whose stipends (whether provided by the 
State or their parishioners) were gone. All 
the Scottish established missionaries to tha 
Jews or the Gentiles, havingjoined the seceding 
party, had to be provided for. After a certain 
breathing-time, theological colleges had also 
to be built, day schools and manses (in English, 
parsonages) provided iu connection with the 
several churches. All was at last successfully 
accomplished, aud great advance made/ both 
nt home and abroad. One part of the financial 
arrangements which has attracted most notice, 
was the Snstentation Fund (q.v.). 

From 1863 to 1S73 uegotiations were carried 
on for an amalgamation with the United Pres- 
byterians, most of whom were opposed (which 
the Free Churchmen theoretically were not] 
to the principle of establishments, hut these 
were brought to an end by the action of a 
resolute minority opposed to union. In 1876, 
the Reformed Presbyterians, or Cameronians, 
joined the Free Church. The idea being 
entertained by some statesmen and others 
that the abolition of patronage would lead to 
the return of many Free Churchmen to the 
Scottish Establishment, a Bill for the purpose 
was introduced into Parliament by the Duke 
of Richmond, and, strongly supported by the 
Duke of Argyle, received the Royal assent 
in 1874. Its effects on the Free Church have 
hitherto (till 1SS3) been hut trifling. 

On March 31, 1844, ten and a half months 
after the disruption, the Free Church had 722 
congregations and sanctioned stations. It 
had raised for all purposes £366,719 14s. 3d. 
Ou March 81, 1883, it had 1,861 congregations 
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or sanctioned stations, with 314,027 communi- 
cants. From Murch 18, 1882, to March 31, 
1K83, it raised £580,059 13s. 0$d., of which 
there was subscribed to the ttusteutatiou 
Fua^ £170,858 4s. 7d. 

free-city, s, A city or town of the 
German Empire, independent in its govern- 
ment and franchise, and virtually forming an 
Independent state by itself. 'Ihey were for- 
merly many in number, blit only three now 
exist — viz., "Hamburg, Lfibeck, aiid Bremen. 

free companies, 8. pi. 

Hist.: The name given to bodies of dis- 
banded soldiers who ravaged Franee after the 
Peace of Bretigny, concluded on May 8, 1380. 
They were called also Free Eaueea and Con- 
doltieri. 

free-course, s. 

Maritime law ; The state of having the wind 
from a favourable q uar ter. 

free-clcctrlcity, s. 

Elect.: The portion nr amount of electricity 
which, to restore disturbed equilibrium, can 
pass from a battery to an adjacent conductor, : 
or from oue conductor to another. [Fsee- 
charge.) 

free fugue, s. 

Mns.: A fugue in which tbs answer and 
general treatment are not according to strict 
rules. [Fugue.] 

freegills or Lam elite, s. pi. 

Hot. : The lamellae or gills of an agaricus, 
when they do not adhere to the stipes. 

( Lindlcy .) 

free grace, s. 

Theol.: The exact expression, “free grace,” 
does Qot occur in Scripture, but a near ap- 
proach to it does in the words ’* being justified 
freely by his grace" (Rom. iii. 24). Its im- 
port is a gift conferred, not on account of 
merit in the recipient, but simply of grace — 
i.e., of free favour, with unmerited kindness. 
The gift specially referred to is the gift of 
salvation through the merits of the Saviour. 

* free-lance, s. 

1. Lit. : A member of one of those companies 
of knights who, after the Crusades, wandered 
about offering their services to the highest 
bidder. The name was specially applied to 
those belonging to the Free Companies (q.v.). 

2. Fig. : A controversialist whose pen is 
used independently, so that no party can cal- 
culate on his aid ; or one who sells his pen to 
the highest bidder, careless of the views he 
advocates ; one who pays little regard to the 
conventionalities of society. 

tree-love, s. The doctrine that the affec- 
tions should be free to fix on any object to 
which they are drawn (advocated and put iu 
practice by certain parties in the United States), 
in its extieme form, it sets aside marriage, 
and all vows of sexual fidelity for life, or even 
for a limited period, giviug fiee scope to every 
passing caprice of inclination or passion. It is 
in conflict with the Bible, with the generally 
accepted canons of ethics, and with the laws 
of every civilized country in the world. 

free-lovcr, s. An advocate of the doc- 
trines and practices of tree-love. 

free-milling, a. 

Mining: Easily reduced (said of auriferous 
and argentiferous ores which are reducible 
without previous roasting). 

fre e-parts, s. pi. 

Music : Additional parts to a canon or fugue, 
havlug independent melodies, in order to 
strengthen or complete the harmony. 

free -pass, s. A pass or ticket entitling 
the holder to travel or to enter an exhibition, 
theatre, Ac., free of charge. 

free-port, s. 

Commerce: 

1. A port where ships of all nations may 
load or discharge cargo free of duty, provided 
the goods are not carried into tl»a adjoining 
countries. 

2. A port where all kinds of goods are 
received from ships of all nations at equal 
rates. 


free-rced, s. 

Music : An elastic tongue, usually of brass, 
and playing in a Inog rectangular opening in 
a plute to which one end of It is riveted. 
The name is given in distinguish it from the 



reed which batters against the seat, as In the 
clarinet, some organ-pipes, the bassoon, and 
oboe. These battering-reeds are usually of 
wood. The free-reed is used in the accordcon, 
and similar instruments, and iu most of the 
reed-pipes of organs. 

free-serviccs, s. pi 

Feud. Syst. : Such services which it was not 
derogatory to a freeman to perform — e.g., 
serving under his lord iu war. 

free ship, *. A neutral ship, or {U. S.) 
a ship which, although built abroad, receives 
U. S. registry, because owned by a citizen or 
citizens of this country. 

free shoo ter, A franc-tireur (q.v.). 

free-soil, o. A term applied to the 
principles of a party in the United States who 
advocated the non-extension of slavery, 

free-soiler, s. A member or supporter 
of the free-soil party. 

free-soilism, s. The principles of the 
free-soil party. 

free-spirits, s. pi. 

Ecclesiol. & Ck. Hist. : The same as Brethren 
of the Free Spirit (q.v.). 

free-states, s. pi. Those states of the 
Union in which slavery never existed, or iu 
which it was abolished before tbs Civil War. 

free-stufi; s. 

Carp . : Timber free from knots ; clear-stuff. 

free-style, s. 

Music : Composition not absolutely accord- 
ing to the strict rules of counterpoint. 

free-templar, s. A member of a tem- 
perance organization which broke off from the 
Good Templars, its distinctive tenet being 
that each lodge should be free and indepen- 
dent, and not subordinate to a grand lodge. 

free templary, free templarism, s. 

The distinctive views held by the Free-Tem- 
plars. [FaEE Templar.) 

free trade, s. 

Political Econ., Comm., Hist & Ord. Lang. : 
Trade exempt from all artificial restraints, the 
free exchange of commodities at home and 
abroad. Its great principle or aim is to buy 
in the cheapest market and sell in tbe dearest 
one : and it seeks the removal of all legisla- 
tive impediments, whatever may be their char- 
acter, to the realization of its programme. 
Even those who denounce the cardinal principle 
of free-trade on account of itsappareot selfish- 
ness, habitually carry it out in practice. Other 
things being equal, they buy at a shop where 
the article they require is priced lower than at 
tbe shops adjacent ; in other words, they buy 
in the cheapest market. When they put an 
article of their own up to auction, they direct 
that It shall be knocked down to the highest 
bidder, in other words they sell in the dearest 
market. It is s moot point whether it is ex- 


pedient to protect a new manufacture in a 
colony into which it has just been introduced, 
and then strike off all protection when it has 
passed Its irilancy. borne free-trade rs Itava 
also thought that, in the case of a foreign 
bounty, so large as to enable one receiving it 
to sell an article absolutely below prims cost, 
some temporary protection might be given to 
a home manufacturer whom this was designed 
to min ; the majority would carry out rigid 
free-trade, and all who hold the doctrine 
believe that the exceptions to its operation 
should be as few as possible. 

The departure Irom free trade most difficult, 
nay, hopeless to avoid, is that which arises 
from the necessity of apportioning taxation to 
the resources of the several classes of society. 
Theoretically there should be no indirect 
taxes. Every one should be free to export or 
import whatever he likes, and then pay by an 
income tax levied on the resources which he 
has made during the year; but, practically 
speaking, an income tax cannot be levied oo 
the great mass of people, who, if they do not 
pay indirect taxes, will be exempt from public 
financial burdens altogether. Every such tax 
more or less violates free trade. 

Taxes for the purpose of protecting native 
industry once abounded. Each was really a 
pauper dole ; nor were the recipients of the 
gift benefited by the ill-judged liberality. 

Early in 1778, Adam Smith, formerly a 
Glasgow professor, but then living in his 
native town of Kirkcaldy, published his cele- 
brated work, Inquiry into the Nature and 
Causes of the Wealth of Nations. In this com- 
prehensive treatise, free-trade is clearly advo- 
cated. Thew views gradually a fleeted English 
opinion, and alter the Corn Law Alsdilioo 
Act of 1848, free trade was established la 
this country there has, fi»r many years, existed 
a strong party in its fu\<-r, the national poli- 
tical parties of to-day being mainly di\ filed on 
the question of Protection to Iloma Industries 
and Free Trade so far as revenue demands 
will permit. At present iu the United States 
there is a great diversity of opinion on this sub- 
ject, the sentimeut ranging from extreme Free 
Trade to extreme Protection, through every 
intermediate grade. [Bountv, Corn-laws, 
Export, Impoat, Navigation-laws.] 

Free Trade and Sailors' Fights : A popular cry 
in this country immediately befora and during 
the war nf 1812. 

free-will, s. & a. 

A- As substantive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The power of directing our own action* 
without any restraining or constraining in- 
fluence or power, 

" We have a power to suspend the prosecution of 
this or that desire ; thw aeetn* to me the loarce of all 
liberty ; in this seems to consist that which it impro- 
perly called /ree-tr&L"— Locke. 

2. Voluntariness, spontaneity. 

IL Technically: 

1. Metaph. : The power which the will has, 
or is supposed to have, to adopt either of two 
courses open to it, just as it pleases. From 
the philosophical point of view, however, this 
does not make the will really free. If it be 
under the cootrol of intellect so clear, and so 
much preponderating over passion, that of 
two courses open to it, it uniformly chooses 
tbe more eligible, then it is compelled by its 
very constitution so to act, and can that 
which is compelled be called free ? If dif- 
ferently constituted, with feeble intellect and 
dominant passion, it cannot resist a certain 
temptation in its path, and therefore is what 
is popularly called the “ slave ’’ of a ceitain 
vice, tbe question may be asked, “ Is a slave 
free?" From the philosophic view, there is 
a scheme of causation as perfect in the moral 
as in the material world, the wills of an infinite 
number of individuals constituting links of 
the chain. To reconcile “ liberty ” with “ne- 
cessity" has long been attempted, but with 
limited success, though both are true. A first 
step towards its settlement is taken when it 
is shown, as Hume clearly does in his Essay 
on Liberty and Necessity, that the dispute 
carried on for ages on these subjects is only 
one about words, for the advocate for liberty 
grants all that the necessitarian asks, and the 
necessitarian all that is claimed by tbe advo- 
cate for liberty. A standard work on the 
subject is Jonathan Edwards's Inquiry into 
the Freedom of the Will (1754). 

2, Theol.: The same difficulty exists in re- 
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eonciling the omnipotence of God and the 
freedom of mail’s will with its attendant re- 
sponsibility (Rom. ix. 19, 20). Christians in 
general accept both doctrines, though two 
antagonistic views— the Calvinistic and the 
Arminian — are entertained on the subject. 
The doctrine of the Church of England may 
be aeen in the Tenth Article. [Arminian, 
Calvinism, Five points.] 

" Others . . . reasoned high 

Of providence, foreknowledge, will and fate ; 

Fix'd fate, free-will, fore-know ledge itbsoluto. 

And found no end. Milton ; /'. L., bk. 11. 660. 

B. As adj. : Given freely; with free-will. 

•'Accept, I beseech thee, the free- will offerings of 
my mouth, O Lord. " — Ps. cxlx. 108. 

free, v.t. [Free, a.] 

1. To aet free or at liberty ; to release from 
slavery, captivity or confinement ; to manu- 
mit. 

•'Const thou no other master understand. 

Thau him that /reed thee by the pretors wand 

Dryden : Per si us, sat. V. 

2. To deliver from any despotic government 
or authority ; to liberate ; to deliver. 

“ He recovered the temple, freed the city, and uj>- 
held the laws which were going down "—2 Maceubtvs 
if. 22. 

3. To disentangle or clear from any encum- 
brance or obstruction ; to disengage ; to re- 
move any encumbrance or obstacle from : as, 
To free the feet from fetters. 

4. To clear or set free from anything ill ; 
to rid. 

" William, freed from an enemy which had given 
; himself and nis father so many alarms, renewed his 
, ill-treatment of his brothers.”— llur ke: Abridg. Eng, 
nut, . bk lit. ch. lii. 

5. To exempt as from any oppressive condi- 
tion or duty. 

* 6. To remove ; to take or do away ; to clear. 

"We may again . . . 

Free from our feasts aud banquets bloody knives." 

Shakcsp. : Macbeth, iii. 6. 

* 7. To acquit, to absolve ; to clear from 
any stain or charge. 

“ 1 free yon from it." Shake tp. : Henry VIII . 11. 4. 

* 8. To frank ; to cause to pass free of 
charge. 

*' Please to free this letter to Miss Lucy Porter in 
Li ch field.” — Johnson : To Mrs, Thrale (June, 1775). 

* 9. To open so as to allow free passage 
through. 

“ This master key 

Frees every lock and leads us to bis person," 

Dryden : Don Sebastian, iv. 1. 

H Crabb thus discriminates between to free, 
to set free, to deliver, and to liberate : "To free 
ia properly to make free, in distinction from 
set free; the first is employed in what concerns 
ourselves, and the second in that which 
concerns another. ... We are delivered or 
liberated from that which others have imposed 
upon us ; the [former from evils in general, 
the latter from the evil of confinement. . . . 
When applied in a spiritual sense free, is 
applied to sin ; set free is employed for obliga- 
tion andi responsibility ; deliver is employed 
for external circumstances.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 

free-ben^h, s. [Eng. free , and bench.] 

Law: The right which a widow has in her 
hms band’s copyhold lands, corresponding to 
dower in the case of freeholds. 

* free -boot, * free-boete, s . [Freebooter. ] 

Robbery. 

■’ Llued themselves upon freeboote. " — Stapyltun : 
Juvenal, sat. viiL 124. (Note.) 

free - boot - er, s. [Dut. vrijbuiter ; Ger. 
freibeuter.) One who wanders about l’or the 
aake of plunder ; a pillager, a plunderer, a 
robber. 

*• The freebooter was exalted Into a hero of romance.” 
— Macaulay : Hut Eng., ch. xiii. 

* free -bodt-er-y, s. [Eng. free; - baatery .] 
The act, practices, or occupation of a free- 
booter ; plunder taken by a freebooter, 

4 free-boot-ing, s. & a. [Eng .free; boot(y); 

-ing.] 

A. As subst. : The act of plundering or pil- 
laging ; freebootery. 

"Williaiu spoke strongly to him about the free- 
booting which was the thagrace of the colonies." — 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxv. 

B. ^5 adj. : Following the profession of a 
freebooter ; plundering, pillaging, 

* free - boot - y, s. [Eng. free, and booty.] 
Plunder or pillage by freebooters ; freebootery. 

free'-born, n. [Eng. free, and born.] Born 


in a state of freedom ; inheriting liberty ; not 
a alave by birth. 

** She caught the last — 

Jjiflt glorious drop his heart had shed, 

Before Its freeborn spirit fled ! ” 

Moore : Paradise <* the Perl L 

* freo'~9bap-el, s. [Eng. free , aud chapel.] 
A chapel founded by the king, and by him ex- 
empted from the jurisdiction of the ordinary. 
The king may also license a subject to found 
auch a chapel, and by his charter exempt it 
from the ordinary's visitation. 

* free-cost, s. [Eug. /re«, and cosL] Freedom 
from cost, charge, or expenses. 

"To hate and despise the absurdity of being kind 
upon frcceost, as not so much aa to tell n friend what 
it is o'clock for nothing. '— .Sour A 

freed, pa. par. or a. [Free, y.j 

* free'-den-i zen, $. [Eng. free, and deni- 
sen.] A free citizen or denizen of a city or 
town. [Freedom, of a city.] 

* free'-den-i~zen, v.t. [Freedenizen, *. ] 
To make a denizen or citizen ; to make free of 
a city. 

"No worldly respects can freedenizen a Christian 
here, and of pcregrbius make him ciris."—llp. Hall. 

freed'-man, s . [Eng. freed , and man.] A 
man born a slave and manumitted. 

" The freed man Jostles, and will he preferred : 

First come, first served, he cries.” 

Dryden : Juvenal, sat. L 

free'-dom, * freo dom, * fre dom, * fre- 
domc, " free-darn, $. [A.S. frioddm, ; o. 
Fris. friddm ; Dut. frijdom.] 

1. The state of being free ; liberty ; exemp- 
tion from servitude, confinement, or restraint. 

2. Exemption from subjection to any power ; 
independence. 

*' The lost of Lambro's patriots there 
Anticipated jrcedom sham" 

Byron : Bride of Abydas, iL 20. 

3. Power or liberty of enjoying franchises 
or privileges. 

“This prince first gave freedom to servants, so as to 
become citizens of equal privileges with the rest, 
which very much increased the power ol thepeople.”— 
Swift. 

4. Exemption from restraint ; license. 

" I will that all the feasts and aabbaths shall be all 
days of immunity aud freedom for the Jews in my 
realm.” — l Maccabees x. 34. 

5. Exemption from necessity, fate, or any 
constraining power or influence. 

•' In this then consists freedmn — viz. In our being 
able to act or not to act. according as we shall choose 
orj will.”— Locfce On Human Understanding, bk. ii., 
ch. xxL 

6. Privileges, franchises, Immunities. 

** Let the dauger light 

Upon your charter and your city' 6 freedom." 

Shakesp. , Merchant of Venice, lv. 1. 

7. License ; excess ; violation of the rules 
of good-breeding ; a liberty. 

8. Ease or facility in doing anything: as, 
He draws with freedom. 

* 9. A free unconditional grant. 

H For the difference between freedom, and 
liberty , see Liberty. 

Freedom of a city : Immunity from 

county jurisdiction, and the privilege of 
corporate taxation and self-gnveroment held 
under a charter from the Crown. This free- 

* dom is enjoyed of right, subject to the provi- 
sions of the* charter, and is often conferred as 
an honour on princes and other distinguished 
individuals. The freedom of a city carries 
the parliamentary franchise. 

freedom fine, s. A payment made on 
being admitted to the freedom of a city, guild, 
or incorporation. 

* free-dom-less, a. [Eng. freedom ; -less.] 
Having no freedom ; enslaved. (Byron: Irish 
Avatar.) 

*freed-stool, s. [Fredstole.] 

free- fish -er, free - fish’ -er- man, s. 

[Eng free , and fisher, fisherman.) One who has 
an exclusive right to fish in certain waters. 

" Who are your lordship’s freejUhermenf—C. Kings 
ley. { Webster.) 

* free' fish ery, s. [Eng. free , and fishery. ] 

Law : The exclusive right nf fishing in cer- 
tain waters ; a crown franchise, forbidden by 
Magna Charta and its confirmations. 

•free foot-ed, a. [En». free, and footed.] Nnt 
restrained in marching. (Shakesp.: Hamlet, iii.3.) 


free' -hand, a. [Eng. free, and hand.] Exe- 
cuted with the hand alone, without instru- 
ments : as, freehand drawing. 

■’ The study and practice of freehand drawing give* 
accuracy to the eye, and ri tluca tho perceptive facul- 
ties. ” — CassclCs Technical Educator, 1. 48. 

free hand-ed, a. [Eng. free; hand; -ed.) 
Open-handed, free, generous, liberal. 

" lie was as freehanded a young fellow as any ki tl» 
army." — Thackeray. (Ogilvie.) 

free -heart-ed, a. [Eng .free, and hearted.] 

1. Open, frank, unreserved. 

'• Love must freehearted he and voluntary • 

And not enchanted, or by fate constrained." 

Davies. 

2. Free, liberal, generous, bounteous. 

" In that mansion used to be 
Freehearted Hospitality.” 

Longfellow : Old Clock on the Stairs. 

free'-heart-ed-ly, adv. [Eng. freehearted ; 
- ly .] In a freehearted, liheral, or open man- 
ner ; frankly ; liberally. 

free'-heart-ed ness, a. [Eng. freehearted ; 
-vcss.\ The quality of being frtehcarted ; 
liberality ; frankness. 

free' -hold, s. & a. [Eng. free, and hold.] 

A, As substantive : 

Law: An estate or real property held in 
fee-simple or fee-tail ; the tenure hy which 
such an estate is held. Anciently it was one 
of the two chief tenures known as tenure in 
free aocage, and was the only free method for 
laymen to hold property. During feudal times 
the freeholder had to render some smalt 
services of an honourable kind : now these 
are abolished. A freehold estate must pos- 
sess immobility, in other words must consist 
either of land or of some interest arising out of 
land annexed to it. Secondly, it must be of 
indeterminate duration. 

*' No alienation of lands holdcn in chief should he 
available, touching the freehold or inheritance thereof, 
hut only where It were made by matter of record.”— 
llacon ■ Office of Alienation. 

B. As adj. : Held in fee-simple or fee-tail ; 
of the nature of a freehold. 

" He determined, therefore, to postpone for a short 
time the confiscation of the freehold property of re 
fractory clergymen.'' — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 

free-holder, s. [Eng .freehold; -er.] 

1. Eng. Law : The possessor of a freehold. 

"The main strength of the opposition lay among 
the small freeholders In the country, and among the 
merchants and shopkeepers of the towns."— Macaul ay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. i. 

2. Scots Law: Formerly a person holding of 
the crown, but now applied to all who, before 
the passing of the Reform Bill of 1S32, had a 
pi operty qualification entitling them to vote 
for or be elected members of parliament. 

*free-lae, *freo-lae, s. [A.S. freoldc.) 
Freeness, irankness. 

"Edmodne3se mid tkolemoduesse and freolac of 
heorte.’ — Ancren Hitole, p. 40. 

free'-liv-er, s. [Eng. free , and liver . ] One 
who lives freely anil highly ; one who in- 
dulges his appetites. 

free’-liv-ing, a. & s. [Eng. free, and living.] 

A. As adj. : Living freely or highly ; given 
to indulgence of the appetites. 

B. As subst. : Indulgence of the appetites. 

* freel-tee, s. [Frailty.] 

free'-ljf, ndr. [A.S. freolice ; LI. H. Ger. 
vrtliche. ] [Free, u.J 

1. In a free manner for state; with full 
liberty, without dependence. 

2. Without restraint or hindrance. 

'* Thou abalt live ns freely as thy lord.* 

Bluikesp. : Twelfth Eight, L 4. 

3. Plentifully, copiously ; to excess. 

" You would drink freely." 

ishakesp. : i Henry IV., lv. X 

4. Without sample or reserve ; openly, 
frankly. 

" To tell men freely of their foulest faults.”— 
Dryden : Essay upon &Uire. 

5. With full licence ; at one’s own will or 
discretion. 

"To cat acorns with swine, when we may freely eat 
wheat-bread among men."— .4 jc/ui;>i : Bchoiemaster. 

6. Voluntarily, willingly, readily ; ot one's 
own accord. 

7. Honestly, sincerely, heartily, gladly. 

"That noble lady 

Or gentleman that Is not/reefy merry, 

Is not my friend.” shakesp. : Henry VIII., L A 
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freeman freight 


8. Frankly, liberally ; without cost or charge, 

** Freely ye have received, freely give.*— Jf.t tt. i 8 

free - man, * fre - man, * fteo - man, • 

[Eng. free, and man.} 

I. One who is free ; one who is not a slave, 
fassal, or dependant ; one who enjoys liberty. 

* 2. One who has been freed ; a freedman. 

3. One who has been admitted or is entitled 
to a franchise or particular privilege, immu- 
nity, or right. 

" \VL»t this union was is expressed In the preceding 
verse, bjr their both having been made freemen on the 
same day."— A ddison . 

freemen’s roll, s. A roll upon which 
the names of those who have been ad mitt ed to 
the freedom of a town or city are inscribed, 

free'-mar-tin, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

rhysiol. : A cow-calf horn as a twin with a 
bull-calf, which in this case has all the parts 
of a perfect animal ; whilst the cow-calf is a 
hermaphrodite and barren. [Cow-calf.] 

free ma son, s. [Eng. free, and mason.] A 
irsmiber of a society for the promotion of free- 
masonry. 

free ma son' ie, a. [Eng. freemason; - ic .] 
Of or pertaining to freemasonry; resembliug 
freemasonry. 

free ma son-ry, s. [Eng. /ree, and masonry.] 
An association ol “ free and accepted masons," 
a secret society, the more extra vagant friends 
of which claim for it an antiquity extend- 
ing back to the building of Solomon's 
Temple, if not even to the time when the 
Tow'er of Babel was erected. It is said that 
it was introduced into England about a.d. 
676, that the Grand Lodge at York was 
founded in 926, and freemasonry was intro- 
duced into Scotland in 1140. Some, regarding 
at least the earlier of these dates as imaginary, 
allege that it did not come into existence till 
about the time of the Crusades ; and that 
when it arose, it was simply the masonic 
guild, or, as it would now be called, trades' 
mi ion. As the masons moved from place to 
place seeking employment upon cathedrals, 
abbeys, or other ecclesiastical edifices then 
beiog erected, they had secret signs by which 
they recognised each other, and proved that 
they were real proficients in the art which 
they professed, and not mere pretenders. 

At first the Cburch looked on the Society 
with favor, but ultimately became uufriendly. 
In 1424 it was prohibited by the Act 3 Henry 
VI., c. 1, w r hicb, however was never enforced. 
It is said that freemasonry did not take root 
In France tell the sixteenth century. The 
Grand Lodge of England was founded in 171T, 
that- of Ireland in 1730, and that of Scotland 
in 1736. It was introduced into the American 
colooiea in 1730, and haa grown greatly in the 
Lnited States, there being here 4S Grand 
Lodges, exercising control over nearly 10.000 
lodges, and Masonry is nowhere held in 
greater honor than in this country. It fell 
iDto disfavor during the anti-mason excite- 
ment of some sixty years ago, but is now 
highly popular In 173s the Pope* published 
a bull of excommunication against freemasons, 
and freemasonry was included amoug the 
errors condemned by the Syllabus ih’lSfil. 
[See litot of American Societies in tbe Appendix,] 

* free -mind-ed, o. [Eng. free, and minded.} 
Having the mind free from care, trouble, or 
perplexity ; without care or trouble. 

"To be freeminded , and cheerfully disposed at hours 
of meat, sleep, and exercise, is one of the beat precepts 
of long lasting."— Bacon. 

free ness, *fre-nessc, s. [Eng. free; -ne&s.] 

1. The quality or condition of being free or 
at liberty ; freedom, liberty. 

2. Openness, candour, unreservedness, frank- 
ness. 

" / reene4.se of apeech ia when we speake boldly and 
without leare euen to theproudestof them."— H'lbtm; 
Arte of Rhetorique, p. 203, 

3. Generosity, liberality, bounty. 

" I hope it will never be said that the laity, who by 
the clergy are taught to be charitable, shall in their 
cor|. oration* exceed the clergy itself, and their aou», 
in freeness of giving, '—Sprat. 

fre er, s. [Eng. free, v. ; - er .] One who 
frees, sets free, or delivers ; a liberator, a 
deliverer. 

” Bacchus, thou art freer 
Ol cares and overseer." 

Ren Jonton . Dcdtc . of King % Letter. 


free' school, s. [Eng. free, and school.} 

1. A school endowed or supported by funda, 
in which pupils are taught without charge. 

M If there were a possibility of having even our free- 
schools kept a little out ol town.' — Goldsmith T/ie 
Dee, No. V 

2. A aehool to which pupils arc admitted 
without restriction. 

* free' -ship, fre shipe, *fre seipc, *. 

[A. S. freoscif* ] Freedom. 

"To lewu the thrale* of thrulshipe and giuen hem 
frethipe." — O. Lug, Uomilie*. It 12L 

free’ spok en, a. [Lug. fret, and spoken.} 
Accustomed* to apeak without reserve ; out- 
spoken, frank. 

"A free spoken senator, wild. Marry, they should *up 
with us." — Bacon ; Apophthrg>ns. 

free’ stone, free stone, a. £ s. [Eng .free, 
and sfo/h'.J 

A, As ad}. (Of the tiro forms) : 

L Hort . (Of the form free stone) : Having the 
stone separated containing the kernel, and 
adherent to the flesh of the fruit. It is called 
also cling-stuue. (Paxton.) 

2. Petrol. (Of the form freestone): Of or be- 
longing to the rock described under B. 

B» As snbsfanfiye ; 

Petrol. (Of the form freestoue) : 

1. Gen. : Any stone which can be cut freely 
in every direction, and which has no distinct 
cleavage. 

2. Spec. : A fine-grained sandstone with 
these characteristics. 

free -think- er, s. [Eng .free, and thinker.] 
A name often assumed by those who, disbe- 
lieving in revelation, feel themselves free to 
adopt any opinion in religious or othermattere 
which may result from their own independent 
thinking. The Dame was specially claimed by 
those who in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries took part oo the antichristian side 
in the Deistic Controversy— viz.. Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury, Toland, Lord .Shaftesbury, Collins, 
Woolaston, Tindal, aod Viscount Bolingbroke. 
The word Freethinker occurs in a letter about 
Toland, from Mr. Molyneux to Locke, on 
April 6, 1697 ; and a work published by Au- 
thony Collins, in 1713, is called A Discourse 
on Freclhinking. 

free -think -mg, s. k a . [Eng. free, and 

thinking.] 

A. As subst. : Unbelief, scepticism ; the adop- 
tion of tire- principles of a freethinker (q.v.). 

B. As adj. Holding the principles of a 
freethinker ; in any way relating to or con- 
nected with free thought. 

tfree- thought (ought as at), s. k a. 

[Eng. free, and thought.] 

A. As subst. : FTeethinking. 

B, As adj. : Of or pertaining to freethinkiug. 

* free'-tongued, a. [Eng. free , and tongued. ] 
Speaking without reserve ; freespoken, out- 
apoken. 

* free - war-ren, s. [Eog. free, and warren.] 

Law ; A royal franchise or exclusive right 
of killing beasts and fowls of warren witbin 
certain limits. 

free -worn an, s. [Eng. free, and woman.] 
A wonuiu born free ; a woman not a slave. 

"All her ornaments are taken away of a freetooman; 
she ia become a bond slave." — l Maccabees ii 1L 

freeze, freese, *freos-en, frese, v.i. 
& t. [AS. /no fin; cogn. with I cel. frjosa ; 
Sw. frysa; Dau. fryse; Dut. vriezen; Ger. 
frieren ; O. H. Ger. freosan ; Lat. jrrurio = to 
itch.] 

A, Intransitive : 

L Literally : 

1. To become congealed with cold ; to be 
changed from a liquid into a solid state by the 
abstraction or loss of heat. 

2. To be at that degree of cold at which 
water becomes frozen ; said of tbe weather : 
as, It freezes hard, 

3. To become chilled, or exceedingly cold ; 
to lose animation through cold. 

* XL Figuratii'ely : 

1. To become numb ; to lose activity or ani- 
mation. 

" Whereof art th >u so sore afered 
That thou thy tunge suflVeat f reset" 

Oouftr, 11, 22. 


2. To grow cold ; to cool. 

" Thy love doth frees*. 

ShuXrxp, : Taming of the Shrew, iL L 

B, Transitive : 

L Literally: 

J. To congeal by cold ; to convert into i<*; 
to solidify by the abstraction of heat. 

2. To overpower or kill with cold ; to de- 
prive of animation by extreme cold. 

"My master and mistrems are almost frozen to 
death .'—Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, Iv. L 

11. Fig. : To congeal, to chill, to cool. 

" 1 have a taint cold fear thrllts through my veins. 

ThAt aim os K, freezes up the heat of life." 

Rhakejp. 2 Henry IV., 1. L 

freeze, s. [Fheezb, v.] The act or etate ol 
freezing ; a frost. (Colloquial.) 

freez'-er, s. [Eng. freeze, v. ; -er.] An appa- 
ratus in which cream or other food ia placed 
to be frozen. 

freez mg, y>r. par., a., £ s. [Freeze, v.) 

A, k B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Orel. Lang. : The act or process of con- 
gealing with cold ; the state of becoming 
frozen. 

2. Physics : Congelation ; the passing of 
liquid, and specially water, under the opera- 
tion of cold, froui the liquid to the solid state. 

freezing -mixture, s. A mixture of salt 
and pounded ice ; or a combination of chem- 
icals with or withont ice. 

freezing point, s. The point at which 
freezing takes place. [Fheezino.] Fahren- 
heit's thermometer is so graduated that the 
point at which fresh water becomes solid ia 
marked as 32*. In the Centigrade and Reaumur 
thermometers the freezing-point is graduated 
at 0. Salt water freezes at 27* F. , and 2*25“ C. 

freez'-y, a. [Eng. freeze); - y .] A free trans- 
lation by an English wit of Fnmaire (q.v.). 

freg il us, * fre-gil -lus, s. [Mod. Lat., 
from Gr. 4>pv yiAo? ( phrugilos ) — a bird, per- 
haps a finch.] 

Omith.: A genus of Corvidae, anbfamily 
Pyrrbocoracinae. Fregihis graculus is the 
Cornish Chough. [Chough.] 

* Frci'-a, s. [Freia, Freya (1. Mythol.). Goth. 
fryon = to love ; Ger. freien — to seek in 
marriage.] 

1. Scandinavian Myth. : The goddess of love 
and of marriage. 

2. Asfron. ; An asteroid, the 76th found. 
It was discovered by D’Arrest, Nav. 14, 1S62. 

frei'-berg ite, s. [From Freiberg, in Saxony, 
where it occurs.] 

Min. : An argentiferous variety of Tetra- 
bedrite. 

frel'-e^-le-ben-Ite, s. [Named after Freiesle- 
ben, a German mineralogist.] 

Min. : A monoclinic sectile and somewhat 
brittle miueral of metallic lustre and steel- 
grey or silver- wbite colour ; its hardness 2 to 
25 ; sp. gr. 6 to 6*4. Compos. : Sulphur, 18*6; 
antimony, 25'9 ; lead, 31 *2 ; silver, 24 3. Found 
in Saxony, Transylvania, and Spain. (Dana.) 

freight (as frat), * fraight, * fraght, 
' fraughte, * freyt, * freythe, s. [A later 
form of fraught (q.v.); but. vracht ; Sw. 
feakt; Dan. fragt : O. H. Ger. freht, frtii ; 
Port, frete — a cargo.) 

1. That with which a ship is loaded ; a load, 
a cargo. 

" All gaily decked in gorgeous state. 

Sailed a proud barge of richest freight.” 

Lloyd: Arcadia. 

2. The money due or paid for the trans- 
portation of goods. 

"They rather desired to lose wages, fraight, and all, 
than continue and follow such desperate fortune*. *— 
Eackiuyt ■ Voyaget, vol. ill,, p. 87. 

3. A load, or cargo. 

“ Yon sail . . . wafts the royal youth, 

A freight of future glory to my shore.* 

Thomson ; Britannia. 18. 

Crabb thus discriminates between freight , 
cargo, burden, and lading : "A captain speaka 
of tbe freight of his ship as that which is tbe 
object of his voyage, by which all who are in- 
terested in it are to make their profit ; the 
value and nature of the freight are tbe first 
objects of consideration : he speaks of the 
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lading as the tiling which is to fill tlie ship ; 
the quantity ami weight of the lading are to 
he taken into the consideration : he apeaks of 
the cargo as the tiling which goes with the 
ship, and belongs as it were to the ship ; the 
amount of the cargo is tlmt which is first 
thought of: he speaks of the burden as that 
which his veaael will bear ; it is the property 
of the ship which is to be estimated. The 
ship-broker regulates tli e freight: the captain 
and the crew dispose the lading: the agent 
sees to the disposal of the cargo : the ship- 
builder determines the burden : the carrier 
looks to the load which lie has to carry." 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon .) 

freight-boat, s. A boat constructed for 
the carriage of cargo rather than passengers. 

freight-car, s . A car constructed for 

the carriage of merchandise. A goods-waggon. 
(American.) 

freight-engine, s 

Steam Eng. : A locomotive adapted for draw, 
lng heavy trains at moderate speed. A goods- 
engine. (American.) 

freight-train, s. A goods-train. (Amcr.) 

• freight (as frat), * fraight, a. [Freight, 
v.] Freighted, laden, fraught. 

"For it fell out hy chance that in this publicke 
famine word earne of a ship of Alexandria, how it was 
arrived fraight with a kind of dust for the w restlers 
of Nero hU court.’ ~~P. Holland : Suetonius, p, 203. 

freight (as frat), * fraight, v.t. [Freioht, 

5 .] 

1. To load as a ship with goods for trans- 
portation. 

2. To hire or charter for the transportation 
of goods from one place to another. 

*' Ahout the month of March , In the year 1653, they 
freighted a certain ship of Sunderburg.’’— Milton : 
Letters of State ; To the King of Denmark. 

3. To form the load with which a vessel is 
freighted ; to load. 

" I would 

Have sunk the sea within the earth, or ere 
It should the good ship so have swallowed, aud 
Th t freighting souls within her." 

Shakesp. * Tempest, i. 2. 

* 4. To load ; to fill. 

"I Martins) went home to hla house, full freighted 
with spite and malice against the people. —AorfA: 
Plutarch, p. 19L 

freight-age (as frat -lg), s. [Eng .freight; 
•age.] 

1. The money paid for the transportation of 
goods. 

2. The act of carrying or transporting 
goods. 

"No more than one half of the duty of freightage 
shall be expended towards the payment of their debts. " 
—Hilton : Letters of State ; To the King of Portugal 

3. Freight ; lading ; cargo. 

freighted (as frat-ed), * fraight-ed, pa. 

par. or a. [Freight, v.l 

freighter (as frat'-er), s. [Eng. freight ; 
•«*.] 

1. One who freights or charters a vessel for 
the transportation of goods. 

*' Himself and other owners and freighters of the 
London gaily.**— Pari. Hist. (1706); the Loris' Address. 

2. One who sends merchandise by railway. 
(American.) 

freightless (as frat-less), a. [Eng .freight; 
-less.] Without a freight or cargo ; uuladen. 

frel§'-er, *. [Fr. fraisier = a strawberry (the 

plant) ; fraise ~ the fruit.] 

Bot. : The Strawberry ( Fragaria vesca ). 

freit, freat, s. [leel. frett = a rumour; (pi .) 
prophecies.] A superstitious observance, 
notion, or belief. 

" * Pshaw 1 never mind freits said his hrother 
butler "—Scott : Bride of Lammcnnoor, ch. xiv. 

freith, v.t. [Frith.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : To liberate. 

2. Scots Law : To release from an obligation 
or pecuniary burden. 

" To freith the said landis of Vchiltre of the V mer- 
clu.''— Ad. Dam. Audit (an. 1466), p. 3. 

freit- ty, fret'-ty, a. [Eng. freit; -?/.] 
Superstitious ; of or belonging to superstition. 

flrem, fraim, a. [Fremed.] Strange. (Scotch.) 

"If they meet a fraim body their lane In the 
muixs. "Scott : Old Mortality, ch. x. 


*frem od, fremde, fremedo, ’frem' It, 
4 frammit, a. [A.S. fremede, fremde ; O. Sax. 
fremittie; O. H. Ger. framidi , fremidi ; Dut. 
vreemd ; Sw. frnmonande; Dan. f remined ; 
Ger. fremd .] 

1. Strange, not related. 

"Ther lie moate Iibbe th & fremde ne the ailibe." 

King Horn, 63. 

2. Estranged ; at enmity with. 

"And mony a frleml that kissed his Ap 
1 b now a fretnit wight." 

Burnt: The Five Carlin «. 

* from -ed-ly, ady. [Eng. fremed; -ly.] Like 
a stranger, friendless. 

" Far floten fro his freudez fremcdly he rydez."— 
Qawaine, 714. 

* fre-mes'-£cn£e, s. (As if from a Lai. 
fremescens, pr. par. of fremesco, incept, from 
fremo = to murmur.] A murmuring noise ; a 
tumult. 

"Paleness sits on every face ; confused tremor and 
frcmesccuce." — Carlyle: French /lev., pt i., bk. v„ ch. iv. 

* fre-mes’-fent, a. [Fremescence.] Noisy; 
tumultuous ; riotous. 

"The multitude hecoming suspicious, frcmescent." 
— Carlyle: French Revol. , pt. i., hk. v„ ch. vi 

* frem'-fil, * frem fulle, a. [A.S. frem- 
full.] Beneficent, profitable. 

"Ne hith naut hia \m< 5 frcmful."—Old Eng. Homilies, 
p. 109. 

* fren, * frenne, s. [A contraction of Mid. 
Eng./oren = foreign (q.v.).] A stranger. 

" 8o now his friend is changed for a fren." 

Spenser : Shepheurds Calender ; A prU. 

French, a. & s. [O. Fr. franchois, frangois ; 
Fr. frangais.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Originally applied to a native of France, 
even before tbe iuvasion of Gaul by the 
Franks. 

" A Frenchman, together with ft Frenchwoman, like- 
wise ft Grecian man and woman, were letdowu alive 
In the beast market."—/’. Holland: Livy, p. 467. 

2. Pertaining to France or it3 inhabitants. 

3. Belonging to or native of France. 

B. As substantive : 

1. (PL): The people of France collectively. 

2. The language apoken by the people of 
France. 

H To take French leave: To leave without 
notice ; to elope. 

French -bean, s. 

Bot. : Phaseolus vulgaris. 

French berry, s. [Avionon-berry.] 

French bit, s. 

Carp. : A boring tool adapted to use on a 
lathe-head or by a bow. It is intended for 
boring hard wood, and has some of the charac- 
teristics of a drill. [Bit.] 

French-boiler, s. 

Mach. : An elephant boiler ; one large and 
two smaller cylinders connected by transverse 
pipes. (Rossiter.) 

French bracken, s. 

Bot. : Osmunda regalis. (Britten Holland.) 

French chalk, s. 

Min. : A variety of talc, used principally in 
wder as a dry lubricant for tight gloves and 
ots. 

French cowslip, s. [Cowslip.] 
French cress, s. [Cress.] 

French fake, s. 

Naut. : A peculiar mode of coiling a rope 
by running it backwards and forwards in 
parallel bands, so that it may run easily and 
freely, generally adopted in rocket lines, in- 
tended to communicate with stranded vessels, 
or in cases where great expedition is uecessary. 

French flyers, s. 

Carp . : Stairs that fly forwards until they 
reach within a length of a stair from the wall, 
where a quarter space occurs ; the steps next 
ascend at a right angle, when another quarter 
space occurs ; they then ascend in an opposite 
flight, parallel to the first direction. 

Frcnch-forze, s. 

Bot. : Ulex europants. (Withering ; Britten 
& Holland.) 


French-grass, s. 

Bot . : Sainfoin (Onobrychis autlva). 

French- gurnard, s. 

Ichthy. : Trigla lineata. 

French heath, a. 

Bot. : Erica hibernica. 


French honeysuckle, *. 

Bot. : Jledysarum coronarium. 



French horn, s. A wind instrument 
formed of metal, having a circular shape and 
a gradual taper from the 
month-piece to the large 
everted bell. [Horn.] 

French-laven- 
der, s. 

Bot. : lavandula Stas 
chas. 

French leek, s. 

Bot. : Allium porrum. 

French - lung 
wort, s. 

Bot. : Hieracium mu- 
rorum. 

French-mari- 
gold, s. 

Bot. : Tagetes patula. french* horn. 


French- mercury, 5. 

Bot. : Mercurialis annua. 


French moss, s. 

Bot. : Sedum acre . 


French mushroom, «. 

Bot. : Mouceron Primulus. (Loudon.) 

French nettle, s. 

Bot. : Lamium purpureum. 

French nut, s. 

Bot. : The fruit of Juglans regia. 

French-oak, $. 

Bot . .* The name given in the West Indies to 

Catalpa longissima. 

French pie, s. A name given to the 
Great Spotted Woodpecker, Ficus major . 

French- pitch, s. [Pitch ] 

French-plum, s. 

Hort. : A variety of the Plum (Primus dir 
mesticu), used for preserves. 

French-polish, s. 

1. A solution of resin or gum resin in alcohol 
or wood naphtha. It is laid on with a rubber 
saturated with the varnish, which it gradually 
yields by pressure to the surface of the wood, 
over which it is kept in uniform circular mo- 
tion. The rubber is covered with an oiled 
cloth, which is renewed as it becomes clogged. 

2. The smooth, glossy surface produced on 
cabinet-work by the application of 1. 

French -purple, ». A beautiful dye 
colour prepared from lichens. It is geuerally 
aent into the market as Lime lake. 

French-red, s. Rouge (q.v. X 

French-roof, s. 

Arch. : A roof having portions of two di> 
ferent pitches ; a curb roof ; a mansard roof. 

French-rose, s. 

Pharm. : Rosce Gallicce Petala, the petals of 
the French or Red Rose are astringent, and 
contain a red colouring matter, which is 
turned green by alkalis. They are used in 
the preparation of Confeetia rosce gallicce (con 
fection of roses), Infusum rosa: acidum (acid 
infusion of roses), made with dilate sulphuric 
acid, used as gargle, aud iu Syrupus voter 
gallicce (syrup of red roses). 

French-sardine, s. A young pilchard. 

French School, s. 

Paint. : This school has been so different 
under different masters, that it is difficult to 
characterize it. Some of its artists have beeo 
formed on the Florentine and Lombard styles, 
others on the Roman, others on the Venetian, 
and a few of them have distinguished them- 
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selves by a style which may be called their 
own. Speaking in general terms of this 
school, it appears to have no peculiar cha- 
racter, and can only l*e distinguished by its 
aptitude to imitate easily any impressions ; 
and it may be added, speaking still in general 
terms, that it unites in a moderate degree the 
different parts of the art, without excelling in 
any one of them. Modern French artists have 
especially excelle 1 as painters of the nude 
bgure. 

French sixth, 5. 

Music; [Extreme sixth). 

French -sole, s. 

Ichthy. : Solea 2 *>gu$cu 

Frcneh-sorrel, a 

Botany : 

1. The young leaves and shoots of several 
species of Rumex and Rheum, either raw o’* 
baked. They are called also Tart-rhuburb, or 
aim ply Sorrel. (London.) 

2. Vxalis Acetosella. (Prior; Britten & Hol- 
land.') 

French sparrow-grass, a 

Lot.: Ornithogalum pyrena icum. 

Freneh-spinaeh, s. 

Lot. : Che nopodium rubrum. 

French tub, s. A mixture of logwood 
and the protochloride of tin, used iu dyeing. 

French-tuning, 5 . 

Music : One of the varieties of tuning on 
the lute ; called also French fiat tuning, be- 
cause the French pitch was formerly lower 
than that used elsewhere. Hence the German 
term Franz- ton for a low pitch. 

French turnip, s. 

Agric., Ac. : A kiud of turnip, Brassica 
Kapus esculenta. 

French wheat, s. 

Lot. ; J'ohjgnnum Fagopyrum. 

French - white, a Finely pulverized 
talc. 

French willow, s. 

Botany : 

(1) Epilohium angustifolium, a beautiful 
plant occasionally found wild in England, 
but more frequently planted in cottage and 
ether gardens. 

(2) A variety of Salix triandra. ( London ; 
Britten & Holland.) 

French-window, s. 

Carp. : A large casement window, moving 
on hinges instead of sliding vertically in 
grooves ; a casement. 

French -x-fied, pa. par. or a. [Frenchify.] 

French' i-fy, v.t. [Eng. French ; suff. -fy.} 
To make French ; to infect with French tastes 
or manners. 

" For equality in this Frenchified sense of the term 
almost everybody lias a hard word . Matthew Arnold • 
Mixed Essays, p. -49. 

French -like, a. [Eng. French ; -like.] Re- 
sembling a Frenchman or the French. 

Freneh-inan, 5 . [Eng. French , and man.] 

A native or naturalized inhabitant of France. 

* frond, $. [Friend, s.J 

* frond, v.t. [Friend, v .) 

0 fre-net -ic, * fr e-net -ick, a. [Fr . fre- 
netique , from Lat. phrencticus ; Gr. <£pe» 
(phrcnclikosy] IFrantic.] Mad, frantic, dis- 
tracted. 

"He himself impotent, 

By means of his frenetick malady." Daniel. 

* fre-net' l-cal-ly, adv. [En g. frenetic ;-al; 
■ly.] Madly, frantidy. 

" Wr»rk frenetically with mad fits of hot and cold.”— 
Carlyle. French Dev., pt. li., bk. ii., ch. it 

* frenne, s. [Fren.) 

* fren-seie, s. [Frenzy.) 

£ren'-zel -Ite, s. [Named after Frenzel, a 

mineralogist.] 

Min. : A sesqninoxide of bismuth, BioSej, 
found massive at Guanaxuati, in Mexico.” 


* fren' zi eal, a. [Eng. frenzy ; c connective ; 
-ai.] Partaking of the nature of a frenzy; 
frantic. 

fren zied, a. [Eng. frenzy ; -td.] Affected 
with frenzy ; mad, frantic, maddened. 

"TTii Htartluc with ft frenzied look. 

Ills clenched baud the Enron ahook." 

Hcott . li'Acby, vi. 13. 

fren-zipd 1^, adv. [En ".frenzied; -ly.] In 
a frenzied, mad, or distracted manner ; fran- 
ficly. 

frSn ~zy, ’ fren-zie, "fren e-sie, * fren 
e sy, ’ fren sy, * phren sy, s. A a. [u. 

Er. J’renaiste, frenesie, from J.at. phrenesis; Gr. 

(phrenesis) = inflammation of the 
brain : <£p» jr (phren) = the heart, senses ; bp., 
Port., & I tal. feencsia ; Fr. frinesie.] 

A. Assuhst. : Madness ; distraction of mind ; 
a temporary derangement of the mental facul- 
ties. 

“ But still myfretisy was not of the mind." 

Hyron ■ Jet me at of Tasto, 11 

* B. As adj. : Mad, frantic. 

" A. frenzy umui sleep.”— Ward : Sermons. p. M. 

* freo, a. [Free, a.] 

* freond, s. [Friend, a] 

* fre'-quenpe, s. [Fr., from Lat. frequent ia, 
from/reyue/is - thick, crowded.) 

1. A crowd, a concourse, an assembly. 

** I, as I undertook. Mid with the vote 
Couseutmg iu fill] frequence, was empowered." 

JJtllon F ft., n. 130. 

2. A great number ; plenty; copiousness. 

"The ordinary practise of idolatry, send frequence of 
oathes."— Bp. Hall: (Juo I r adis, a. 2i>. 

fre-quen 5 ^, • fre-quen eie, s. [Lat. fre- 
quentia.) [Frequence.) 

1 . The quality of occurring frequeutly, or 
of being repeated at short intervals. 

" These sins are deadly ; yet their/re/i^noy 
With wicked men makes them more dreadful to 
u*." M stinger : BavJiful /.over, iv. 2. 

* 2. A crowd ; a concourse ; a throng. 

"The people with great frequencie hrotigh t gifts an to 
Palatium. ‘ — P. Holland. Liam, p. 719. 

fre -quent, a. [Fr. frequent , from Lat. fre - 
quens, pr, par. of frequeo = to cram, to crowd.] 

1. Occurring frequently ; often seen or doue; 
repeated at short intervals. 

** ’ List to me, Guy. Thou kiiowst the great 
Ha \e frequent need of what they h.ite." 

Scott : Jlolmby, vt. 7. 

* 2. Accustomed to the doiug of anything 
frequently. 

"The Christians of the first times were generally 
frequent iu tLe use of it ."— Duty of Man. 

* 3. Crowded, thronged, full, thronging ; in 
great numbers. 

"Then moving from the strand, apart they sate. 

And full and frequent funned a dire debate.* 

Pope : Homer; Odyzsey xvu 76, 77. 

* 4. Currently reported ; frequently heard 
or repeated. 

"Tis frequent in the city he bath subdued 
The tJattl and the Daci." 

Mass layer ; Homan Actor, L L 

fre-quent , v.t. [Fr. frequenter , from Lat. 
frequento, from frequens = crowded, frequent ; 
Ital. frequenture ; bp. J'requcntur.] 

* 1. To crowd, to fill. 

"Watering the ground and with our'sighs the air 
Frequenting ." Mdroti . P L.. x. 1 , 031 . 

2. To visit or resort to frequently or habitu- 
ally. 

" Christians, of course, did not frequent such’placea 
in St. Augustine's tune."— Tylor: Early Hist. Man- 
kind. ch. in. 

H Crabb thus discriminates between to 
frequent, to resort to, and to haunt: “ Frequent 
is more commonly used for an individual who 
often goes to a place ; resort and haunt for a 
number of individuals. A man is said to fre- 
quent a public place ; but several persons may 
resorf to a private place. Frequent and resort 
are indifferent actions; but haunt is always 
used in a bad sense." (Crabb: Eng. Lynon.) 

* fre- qu e n t -a-ble, a. [Eng. frequ ent; -able. ] 

Accessible. 

" While youth lasted iu him. the exercises of that 
ege and his humour uot yet fully diicovered, made 
him somewhat the more frequetuable and leas dan- 
gerous, —Std it cy. - 

* fre -quent age (age as xg), s. [Eng. fre- 
quent; -une.) The practice of frequenting; 
frequent at ion. 

" Demote from frequent age. "—So uth cy. (OgiMe.) 


* fre-quen-ta-tion, s. [Lat. frequentulio, 
from Jreqtiento to frequent.] The act or 
habit of frequenting ; a visiting or resorting 
to frequeutly. 

fre quent'-a tive, a. & s. [Fr. f equentaiif, 
from Lat. frcqucntativxLs, from frequento.] 

A- As adj.: Applied iu grammar to verb* 
which express the frequent repetition of an 
action. 

" The verbs called deponent, desideratlve, frequert- 
Villrt), inceptive, Ac., need not bo coiiiidercd lure, 
being found in nomo languages only, mid therefore uot 
ess ntial to speech."— /Vea UU : Murat Helcncc. pt. U 
eh. 

B. As subst. : In grammar a verb which ex- 
presses the frequent repetition of au actiou. 

fre-qucnt'-er, A [Eng. frequent ; -er.) One 
who frequents or habitually resorts b» a place. 
"The miserable apcctatours. arul f,\ ^enters of 
thews luferimll pleasures- they lose their tiuie.*'— 
Prynne-: l Hutrio-Mastu. IL (Ch-,ru*.J 

fre’ quent ly, adv. [Eng. frequent : -ly.] 

I. Often, commonly, at frequent intervals. 

* Populously, thickly. 

"The place became frequently tnhahlted."— Sandyt . 
Travels, p. 279. 

If For the difference between frequently and 
commonly, see Commonly : for tliat between 
frequently and often, see Often. 

fre-quent ness, s. [Eng. frequent; -ness.) 
The quality or state of occurring or being 
done frequently ; frequency. 

*frere, s. [Friar.] 

* fres, * frese, s. [O. Sax. fresa; O. Fris. 
frdsa, fres; <J. H. Gcr. freisa.] Danger, risk^ 
hesitation, doubt. 

"Putt tbl haude in my ride, no fra." 

Jo w tic ley Mysteries, p. 29L 

*fres-eade, s. 10. Fr.] A cool walk, a 

shady place. 

fres' ed, s. IItal. = cool, fresh, from O. H. Ger 

frtsg, frisc ; Ger. frisch — fresh.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

* I. Coolness, shade, duskiness ; a cool, r< 
freshing state of the air. 

" Hellish sprites 

Love more tbe/rc*co of the lights. * 

Prior . JJant Carvel 

*2. A cool, refreshing drink, or liquor. 

3. A painting executed by the process do 
scribed under II. 

"Ilia f resent uot pleasing he returned to Borne."— 
Waljxtle : Anecdotes of Pain, tug, vol. L, clu v ii. 

IL Art : A kind of painting performed on 
fresh plaster, or on a wall covered with 
mortar not quite dry, and with water-colours. 
The plaster is only to be laid on as the painting 
proceeds, no more being done at once than 
the painter can despatch in a day. The 
colours, being prepared w ith water, and ap- 
plied over plaster quite fresh, become incor- 
porated with the plaster, and retain their 
beauty for a great length of time. The art, 
which is employed generally for large pictures 
on walls or ceilings, was understood by the 
ancients. The Romans cut out plaster paint- 
ings on brick walls at Sparta, packed them 
up in wooden cases, and transported them to 
Rome. Fresco painting was hist made of real 
importance by the Italians, in the sixteenth 
century. It is a very common error in this 
century' with antiquaries and writers in 
general to term the ancient paintings frequently 
found on church walls, Ac., frescoes ; but there 
is scarcely' au instance of a genuine fresco 
among them. They are distemper paintings 
on plaster, and quite distinct in their style, 
durability, and modeofmuuipulatiou. (U'eale, 
Fairholt, <fcc.) 

fres'-co, v.t. [Fresco, a) To paint or deco- 
rate m fr esco, as walls. 

fresh, * fresch, * freshe, * freehe* 
"fressehe, ' fressh, ^ terseli, " Tors eh, 

* fresse, ^freasche, a. , adv., & s. (A.S. 
fersc ; cogu. with Dut. vtrsch ; Hw. frisk; Dan. 
fersk, frisk; \ccl. ferskr — fresh, friskr ~ frisky, 
brisk ; Ger. frisch ; M. H. Ger. vrhch, virsch; 
O. H. Ger. frisg ; Ital., Sp., Port, fresco; 
O. Fr .fres,freis; Fr. fra is, fraichc.] [Frisk.] 
A. As adjective : 

1. Not old; unimpaired by keeping; not 
decayed ; not stale. 

2. Not salt or salted. 

" It they ha d fresh meat, 'twas delicious tr.re.* 

Congreve. Juvenal, sat. rL 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, eiire, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ae, ce= e; cy = a. qu — kw. 
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3. In a state like that of recentness ; having 
the appearance <n freshness. 

** We would still preserve 'them new. 

And fresh ns on the but>h they gri-w " 

H u tur: A La Mabuh- 

4. Not used ; m>t warn. 

••Our garments are now as fresh as when wo put 
them uu lirat, " — shakesp. : Tinnprst, H. 1. 

5. New : not had before. 

“To our crown he did fret), jewels bring.” 

Dryden : To the Lord Protector, vll. 

6. Recently come or arrived ; reeent. 

" Amidst the spirit 3 Paliuurus pressed, 

Yet froth from life, a new admitted guest." 

/Jr;/ den. Virgil ; .L'ncid vL 462. 

7. Vividly or distinctly retained in the 
mi rxl; accurately remembered. 

** But pray. air. w hile it is fresh in my mind, do you 
hear anything of his wife and children V'^Bunyan : 
Pilgrim's Progress, pt, il. 

8. Full of health and strength ; strong ; not 
fatigued ; active. 

"At Chedzoy lie stopped a moment to mount a fresh 
horse and to hide his blue rlhiuid and his George.” — 
Macaulay ' Hat. Eng., cli. v. 

9. Rather strong ; brisk. 

*' When tbe/reaft breeze is fair as hreeze may l*e.” 
liyron ; Childe Harold, ii. 17. 

*10. Reinvigorated; foil of new life and 
vigour. 

, M Thy friendship makes us fresh.” 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry TV.. lii. 3. 

11. Frisky, not tired ; as. a. fresh horse. 

"Now, is your horse pretty fresh I "—Dickens : Our 
Mutual Friend, bk. ii . cri. iii. 

* 12. Youthful, florid; in the prime of life. 

" Adonis lovely, fresh, and green.” 

Shakesp. : Pilgrim of Love, 44. 

* 13. Ardent, eager, unchanging. 

" Ever since afresh admirer of w hat I saw." 

Shakesp. : Henry VIII., L 1. 

* 14. Reinvigorating, refreshing. 

" Under afresh tree's shade.” 

Shakesp. : 3 Henry YI., IL 6. 

*15. Cooling. 

"The choicest herbs I to thy board will bring, 

And draw thy water from the freshest spring." 

Prior ; Henry ,t Emma. 

*1G. Unpractised, untried, inexiierieaced, 
unripe. 

'* How green yon are and fresh in this old world." 

Shakes/). : King John, iii, 4. 

17. Tipsy ; not sober. (Slang.) 

“ I could get fresh, as we call it, when in good com- 
pany. —Murryat : Frank Mtldmny, ch. xili. 

18. Sober ; not tipsy. (ScotoA.) 

*' Tliere is our great Udaller is weel eueugh when he 
ts fresh, but he makes owev mony voyages in his ship 
and Ins yawl to be Iang sae." — Scott : The Pirate, ch. 
xxx. 

19. Open ; not frosty. (Scotch.) 

20 Bold, impudent, rude, self-assertive. 

&. As aav. : t reslily. 

“Look fres'i and merrily." 

Shakesp. : Julius Ccesar, IL L 

C. As substantive : 

1. A freshet ; a stream or spring of fresh 
water. 

** 1 1! not show him 
Where the quick frrs es are." 

Shakesp. : Tempest, iiL 2. 

2. A flood ; an inundation ; an overflowing. 

“ The freshes , when they take tlieir ordinnrie course 
of elibe, doe grow stroug and swift." — IladUuyt : Voy- 
age*, iii. 670. 

3. A day of open weather; a thaw; open 
weather. 

4. (PI.): The minglings of fresh and salt 
water in buys or rivers ; the increased current 
of an ebb-tide caused by a flood of fresh water 
flowing iuto the sea. 

TI Crabb thus discriminates between fresh, 
new, and recent: “The fresh is properly op- 
posed to the stale, as the new is to the old : 
the fresh has undergone no change : the new 
has not been lung in being. Meat, beer, and 
provisions in general, are said to be Jre*h : bwt 
that which is substantial and durable, as 
houses, clothes, books, and the like, are said 
to be new. Recent is taken only in the im- 
proper application ; the other two admit of 
both applications in this case : the fiesh is 
said in relation to what lias lately preceded ; 
new is said m relation to what has not long 
subsisted ; recent is used for what has just 
passed in distinction from that which has 
long gone by.” (Cra66 : Eng. Synon.) 

H Obvious compounds ; Fresh- blowing, fresh- 
blown, fresh-coloured, fresh-washed, fresh- look- 
ing, Ac. 

* rresh-iine, s. 

Law : A flop which has been levied within a 
year. (Wharton.) 


flesh fish, k A novice. 

"And you a very fresh -Jink here." 

Shakesp. : Henry VIII., IL X 

frcshforco, s. 

Law : A force, or act of unlawful violence, 
newly done in any city, borough, Ac. 

4 fresh suit, * fresh pursuit, s. 

Jmw : A persistent pursuit of a robber which 
terminates only with his capture. (Wharton.) 

* fresh, * freshe, v.t. A i. [Fresh, a.] 

A. Trans . : To it fresh. 

" I walked abroad to breathe the freshing air." 

Spenser . l)u phnalda. 

B. Iutrans. : To freshen ; to become fresher. 

“The 16th the w hide freshed." — Uackluyt : Voyages. 
it. 107. 

fresh' en, v.t. & i. [Eng. fresh, and sulT. -en 
(q.v.).J 

A, Transitive : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. To make fresh ; to enliven ; to refresh ; 
to revive. 

“A field before them freshened with the dew " 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hit. ix, 

2. To make ftesh by the removal or abstrac- 
tion of salt. 

II. To relieve, as a rope, by altering tbe 
position of a part exposed to friction. 

B. Intransitive: 

1 . To become fresh ; to lose saltuess. 

2. To become fresh or brisk. 

“The freshen iiu i breeze of eve unfurled that banner a 
imiasy fold.' Macaulay : The Armada. 

3. To gain strength ; to become strong or 
stronger. 

"He beheld 

His followers flint by freshening foes repelled.” 

Byron : Corsair . IL 6. 

fresh’ -e§, s. pi. [Fresh, s. 4.] 

fresh' et, * fresh-shot, s. [Eng. fresh; 
dimm. sulT. -et.] 

* I. A little river ; a stream ; a fountain. 
"All fish from sea or shore 
Freshet or purling brook of shell or fin.” 

Milton: P. /!.. ii. 345. 

2. A flood or overflowing ; an inundation, 
caused by heavy rains or the melting of snow. 

"Cracked the aky, as ice in rivers 
When the freshet is at highest.” 

Longfellow : Song of Hiawatha, xvl. 

* fresh'-mg, s. [Eng. fresh ; - ing .] The act 
or state of becoming fresh or renewed. 

"And that her skill iu herbs might help remove 
Tho freshing of a wound which he had got.” 

Browne ; Britannia's Pastorals, bk. i., a. 5. 

* fresh -ish, a. [Eng. fresh; - ish ,] Some- 

what fresh or new. 

“ I! the mould should look a little freshish."— 
Richardson : Pamela, i. 1T4. 

fresh'-ly, *fresch ly, *fressh-ly, *fress- 
ly, *fresshc ly, atlv. [Eng .fresh; -ly.] 

1. Newly, recently. 

" Pretchly and newly. Recent er, noxriter.”— Prompt. 
Pnrv. 

2. With a fresh or healthy look. 

“Looks he a a freshly as he did tbe day he wrestled T” 
— Shakesp. : As You Like It, iii. 2. 

3. Anew, afresh. 

“ Puts the drowsy act freshly on me." 

Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, i. 2. 

4. Briskly ; strongly ; as, The wind blows 
freshly. 

fresh'-man, s. & a. [Eng. fresh, and man.] 

A. AssuHt.: A novice; a beginner ; specif, 
a student o*’ the first year in a university. 

" With thoughts lower than any beadle he [Bishop 
Hall] hetakes him to whiii tbe sign-posts of Cambridge 
ale houses, the ordinary subjects of freshmens tales, 
and in a straine as pitiful” — Milton : An Apology for 
Smeetytn u u us. 

B. ^4s adj. : Of or pertaining to a freshman, 
or the student of the first year in a university. 

* fresh man - ship, s. [Eng. freshman ; 
-ship. ] The quality or state of being a fresh- 
man. 

** Well, wise Sir Pol., since youTiave practised thus 
Upon tny freshmanship, I'll trie your salt-head, 
What proof it is against a counter-plot.'' 

Ben Jonsmi ; Fox, iv. 3. 

* fresh'-ment, s. [Eng. fresh ; -ment.] Re- 
freshing influence. 

"To enjoy the freshment of the air and river,”— 
Cartwright : Preacher's Travels (1611), pi 19. 

fresh' -ness, * fresshe-nesse, * fressh- 
nesse, s. [Eng. fresh ; -ness ] 


1. The quality of being fresh or recent. 

“Most odours « iii el 1 > cst bnkeu or orushi-U ; bn* 

fl pru-sed or beateu, do lose tho freshness and 

swc-eliios* of Ibcir odour.''— Bacon. 

2. The quality of being free from salt. 

3. An appearance of bring fresh ; absence of 
decay or loss of brightness, health, or vigour. 

“ lie hears tho herbs and flowers rejoicing all ; 
Knows what the freshness < »i their hue imp! es. 1 * 

C taper . \eeUUss . I I t rm. 

4. Freedom from stale ness, commonplace* 
ness. 

" For tho constant freshness of it. it is sn h a plea- 
sure as can never cloy or overwork tbe miii'I ; for 
sun lyim man wa&evei weary of Unnkiiig, that hehad 
done well or virtuously." — South. 

5. Freedom from fatigue or exhaustion ; 
activity, strength, vigour. 

“The Scots had the ad vantage both for number and 
freshness of men."— Hayward. 

C. An invigorating coolness, sharpness, or 
briskness. 

“ He felt his soul heeotne more light 
Beneath tho freshness of the night." 

liyron : Siege of Corinth, xiv. 

7. Ruddiness; colour of health. 

“ Whose youth and/rei7m«* w nnkles Apollo's.” 

Shakesp. : Trod us A Crvs.ula, IL X. 

* 8. A running stream, a freshet. 

" The hurrying fresh nesses aye preach 
A naturid atrmou o’er their ]ibbt>ly beds.” 

Kents : I Stood on Tiptoe, CO. 

* fresh -new (ew as u), a. [Eng. fresh , 
and new.] Unpractised. 

“ TU is frethnew seafarer." Shakesp. ; Pericles, iiL 1, 

fresh -shot, s. [A form of freshet (q.v,).] 
The discharge of a large river into the sea, in 
consequence of which fresh water is often 
found on the surface to some distance from 
the niOQtli of the river. 

fresh'-wa ter, a. [Eng. fresh, and water.] 

1. Pertaining to, found in, or produced by 
water which is not salt ; as, freshwater fish. 

2. Accustomed to fresh water only, that is, 
to rivers, lakes, or a coasting tiade : as, a. 
freshwater sailor. 

* 3. Unpractised, raw, unskilled. 

“The nobility, as freshwater solders which hud 
never seen but some li^ht skirmishes, made lud it ac- 
count of the Turks." — hnolles: Undone of the Turkes. 

freshwater formation, s. 

Geol. : A stratum or a series of strata de- 
deposited in freshwater. If this is done by a 
river they are fluviutile ; if by a lake they are 
lacustrine. Most freshwater strata belong to 
the latter category. In such a stratum, there 
are no echini, no corals and no foraniinifera. 
There are probably shells few in species, but 
abundant in individuals, of forms Like those 
of modern freshwater or land shells. All uni- 
valve shells of land and freshwater species, 
except Melanojisis, the aperture of which is 
distinctly notched, and Achutma, which has a 
slight indentation, have entire mouths. Of 
bivalves none but those with two muscular 
impressions are freshwater ; if a shell with a 
single impression be fouud, the stratum is al- 
most certainly mariue. Freshwater strata are 
generally more limited iu area than those de- 
posited in the sea. (Lyell.) 

freshwater-mussels, s. pi. 

Zool.: A name for tbe mollusca of the 
family Umonidie (q.v.). 

freshwater-shrimp, s. 

Zool. : A crustacean, Gammarns pulex, not a 
genuine shrimp. 

freshwater-soldier, s. 

Rot. : Stratiotes aloides. 

* fresh -wa-tered, a. [Eng. fresh, and wa- 
tered.] Supplied with fresh water ; newly 
watered. 

fre§-i'-son, s. [A word ef no etymology.] 

Logic : An arbitrary name for a mode in the 
fourth tigare of syllogisms, in which figure the 
Middle Term is the predicate of the Major and 
the subject of the Minor Premiss. Taking X 
to represent the Major Term. Y the Minor, and 
Z the Middle, a syllogism in Fresison would 
stand thus : 

lfrF.3) No X is Z. 

(Il Some Z is Y. 

(sOu) .*. Some Y is not X. 

That is, from a Universal Negative and ft 
Particular Affirmative, a Particular Negative 
is arrived at. 

fret (1), * frete, * fret-en, • freot cn, 

v.t. & i. [A.S. f retail (pa. X.frcct), a contraction 


boil, bo$T pout, lo^rl; cat, 9ell, chorus, 9hin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph - L 
-cian. -tian = shan. -tion. ~sion = shun; -tlon, -sion = zhun. -cious, -tious, -sious — shus. -ble, -die, &e. - bel, d^l 
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fret— fretum 


from foretan, from for, iutens. prefix, ami etan 
= to eat: eogu. with Dut. vreten; tjw./Wito; 
Ger. fressen ; Goth, fraitan; O. II. Ger. frcz- 
aan ; Jl. II. Ger. vrexzan.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. Literally: 

L To eat up, to devour. 

" Vcrmyn gTete, 

That the synful men *d gnuw niul/rcte " 

Hmnjxilc : Pricke of Conscience, 6,596. 

2. To eat away, to corrode. 

*' Rust the hidden treasu re /rets." 

Shakesp. Venue <£ Adonis, 7«7. 

3. To wear away by nibbing. 

4. To rub ; clean by rubbing. 

*’ 1 uow Instruct yon Imw your lev Mi to fret," 

Oi'id Art (Euglislied 17ol), p. 73. 

5. To form, as if by eating away or corroding. 

•* Fret channels in her cheeks." 

Shaktxp. : Lear, 1. 4. 

* 6. To shake violently ; to agitate. 

'* You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make a uolae 
WheD they are /retted with the gm*ts of heaven." 

Shakes)). : Merchant of IVnice, Iv. 1. 

7. To make rough or disturb : as, To fret the 
surface of water. 

"His /retted fortunes gave him hopes and fear*." 

Shakesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, ill. 6. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. To eat or wear away so as to diminish ; to 
Impair. 

* 2. To exacerbate ; to increase in strength 
or sharpness. 

* 3. To make angry or displeased ; to vex ; 
to causa to grieve ; to chafe. 

” Because thou haat/refted me in all these things, 
behold 1 will recompense thy way upon thine head. — 
Ezekiel xvL 43. 

4. To agitate, to disturb, to disquiet 
"Do not /ret yourself too much in the action." 

Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, lv. 1. 

B. Intransitive : 

* 1. To cause corrosion ; to wear away. 

*' Command these /retting waters from your eyes." 

Shaketp. : Measure /or Measure, iv. 3. 

2. To be worn or eaten away ; to corrode. 
"The sal armoniack will /ret away, and the gold re- 
main behind Peacham. 

3. To become worn or chafe ; to fray : as, 
A coat frets. 

4. To make way by attrition or corrosion ; 
to eat or wear in. 

" These do but indeed scrape off the exuberances, or 
fret into the wood, and therefore they are very seldom 
Used to soft wood.'— J/oxou. 

* 5. To agitate, to shake. 

*' A sail filled with a fretting gust." 

Shaketp. : 3 Henry VI., iL 6. 

* 6. To be in commotion ; to be agitated ; to 
move with force. 

" The adjoining brook, that purls along 
The vocal grove, now /retting o'er a rock." 

Thomson : Summer, 481. 

* 7. To become exacerbated ; to increase in 
Strength or bitterness. 

*• Bv this salve the sore rather festered and rankled 
than healed up, anti the sedition therehy /retted more 
and morn"— P. Holland : Liviut r, p. 228. 

8. To be angry or fretful ; to become vexed 
or irritated ; to grieve ; to chafe. 

" W efret, we fume, we change our skins." 

Tennyson : Will 11 ' ulerproaf t Monologue. 

f For the difference between to fret and to 
rub, see Rub. 

fret (2), v.t, [A.S. f rod wan, freetwian = to 
adorn : frcetuwe, fradwe — ornament.] 

1. To ornament ; to decorate ; to adorn. 

"The sade! with gold was /ret and precious ston." 

Sir FerumOrat, S.66S. 

2. To ornament with raised or carved work. 
[Fret, s.] 

" The roof was /ret ted gold." Milton : P. L-, L 717. 

3. To variegate. 

” Yon grey lines, 

That /ret the clouds, are messengers of day." 

Shaketp. : Julius Casar, IL L 

fret (3). v.t. [Fret (5), s.] 

Music : 

1. To furnish with frets, as a violin, &e. 

2. To linger, as a fretted instrument. 

"Call me what instrument vou will, though you cad 
/ret me (with allusion to Fret. v. (1)1 yet you cannot 
play upon me.” — Shakesp. : Hamlet, iii. 2. 

fret (1), freate, s . [Fret (I), v .] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(0 The act or process of fretting or ruhhing 
away. 


(2) A sore or weak place which eata away or 
corrodes the surrounding parts. 

*' Frtuites Ihs id n shaft as well as ill H lxiwe, and they 
be much like a canker, creeping*) and increasing* in 
tho*e places hi a ho we, which he weaker then other “ — 
Ate ham : ToxophUus. 

(3) An agitation of the surface of a fluid, aa 
in fermentation or boiling ; fermentation. 

" And if it ferment not at all. it will want that little 
/ret which makes it grateful to most palates."— Evelyn : 
Sylva, pt. lb ; Aphorisms concerning Cider. 

2. Fig. : Agitation or irritation of the 
mmd ; a state of dialing or vexation. 

" Mark all his wanderings, and enjoy hi s/rets." 

Herbert . Church Porch 

II. Technically : 

1. Medical : 

(1) A dialing, as in the folda of the skin of 
fat children. 

(2) Herpes or tetter. 

2. Min. : The worn sides of river banks, 
where ores, or stones containing them, accu- 
mulate by being washed down from the hills, 
ami tliua indicate to the miners the locality of 
the veins. 

* fret (2). s. [Fret (2), v.) 

1. Carved or raised ornamental work ; fret- 
work. 

"So as when we meet with the greatest industry, 
and expensive carving, full of /ret nud lamentable 
Imagery, sparing neither pains nor cost, a judicious 
spectator is distracted nnd quite confounded."— Evelyn : 
Architects & Architecture. 

2. Ornamental work of any kind. 

"Alkiut the sides ehall run a /ret 
Of Primroses. " 

Drayton: Muses' Elysium, Nym. 2. 

3. Perforated ornamental work. [Fret- 
work.] 


fret saw, s. 

1. A saw with a relatively long, narrow 
blade, used in cutting the frets, scrolls, &c., 
on verge hoards, ornamented screens, &c. A 
keyhole saw ; a compass-saw. 

2. A machine mounted on a stand with a 
treadle to give the reciprocating motion to the 
gig-saw. 

fret (3), s. [O. Fr. 
frete = a ferrule ; 

/refer = to cross, 
to interlace.] 
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1. Arch. : An or- 
nament formed by small bands or fillets, inter- 
secting each other at right angles, used in 
classical architecture. It is susceptible of 
many modifications, and is still often em- 
ployed. 

2. Her. : A hearing composed of bars crossed 
and interlaced. 

* fret (4), s. [Lat. fre- 
tum = a strait, a chan- 
nel.] A channel. 

"We first Advertise. It 
pEuripus] generally slgni- 
fleth Any strait, /ret, or 
channel of the eea. running 
between two shores." — 

Browne: Vulgar Err ours, 
bk. viL. ch. xnL 

fret (5), S. [Etym. 
doubtful : perhaps a 
particular use of O. Fr. 
frete — a ferrule.] [Fret, (3), s.] 

Music: A small piece of wood or ivory 
placed upon the finger-board nf certain stringed 
instruments, to regulate the 
pitch of the notes produced. 

By pressing the string down to 
the finger-board behind a fret, 
only so much of the string can 
be set in vibration as lies be- 
tween the fret and the bridge. 

Frets are, therefore, nothing 
more or less than little bridges. 

The Egyptian lutes had frets 
made of camel-gut, tied or glued 
round the finger-board. All the 
viols contained in a chest had 
frets, and some of the early 
forms of the violin were even 
furnished with them. But not 
only do they prevent the rapid 
fingering of difficult passages, 
but they also entirely deprive 
the violin of one of its most 
charming qualities, that of slur- 
ring or portamento, an attempt 
to produce which will, on a 
fretted instrument, result in a well-defined 
chromatic scale. Another reason for the 
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abandonment of fretted violins was that, In 
extreme keys, the intervals could not be 
tempered. 

" I did hut toll her she mlstooke her /rets. . . . 

Fret % call you these? Iquuth she) l ie fume with them: 
And with tlmt word she stroke me on tin; head. " 

Shakesp. Taming >/ the Shrew, IL L 

* fret, * frette, pa. par. or a. [Fret, 2, v .] 

* frete, v.t. [Fret (1), v.) 

fret' ful, * fret- full, a. [Eng. fret (1), %. ; 
and fut(l).j 

1. Angry, agitated. 

** Two goodly st rvalues In one am All channel meet, 

Whose fret/uil wave*, Ideating against the hill. 

Did all the botbotne with s oh mint rings lilL" 

lirmvne: Britannia j Pastorals, bk. IL. a. It. 

2. Peevish ; irritable, in a state of vexation 
or ill-humour; captious. 

"To gratify n fret/ul passion." 

Cow per . Mutual Forbearance. 

Tf For the difference between fretful and 
captious, see Captious. 

fret ful-iy, adv. [Eng. fretful; -ly ] In a 
fretful, peevish, or irritable manner ; peev- 
ishly, petulantly, crossly. 

fret ful ness, s. [Eng. fretful ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being fretful ; peevishjiesa; 
crossness ; irritability. 

’■ Fret/ulnes* of temper, too. will generally charac- % 
teriae those who are negligent of order. The huiry In 
which they live, and the embarrassments with which 
they are surrounded, keep their spirits in perpetuaJ 
ferment."— Blair : Sermons, voL iL, set. L 

fret Ise, v.t. [Eng. fret (2), e. ; -tse.] To 
ornament with fretwork. 

’’ Again, 1! it be in a great Uill, then (btholdingj of 
the fair embowed or vawted roofs, or of the netised 
Beelines curiously wrought, and sumptuously set 
lortb — Morth : Plutarch, p. S6. 

* fret' ment, s. [Fret for freight, and Buff. 

- merit .] Freight. 

"What you have advertised me of touching their 
/retment, shall not be forgotten."— Burl 0 / Arran: 
Sadler's Papers, L 697. 

frett, s. [Fret (1), s. t B. 2.] 

* Cret-ta' tlon, s. [Eng. fret (1), v. ; -ationJ] 

Aunoyance. 

"She heard of my infinite /rettatiou.” — Madame 
ffArblay,: Diary, i. 144. 

frette, s. [0. Fr. frait ; Low Lat. fredum.) An 
agreement, a bargain, a ransom. 

"Suld com tber he was, and with him mak ther 
/rette." Robert de Hrunne, p. 290. 

fret-ted, fret'-ten, pa. par. & a. [Fret 

(2), v.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. (Of the form fretted) : 

1. Ord, Lang.: Ornamented with freta or 
fretwork ; having raised or sunk ornamenta- 
tion in rectangular forms. 

" The dim lattice o'er the floor of stone. 

And the high /retted rooL" Byron : Lara, L IL 

2. Her. (Of both forms ) ; Applied to charge* 
or ordinaries interlaced with each other. 

fret' ten (1), a. [Fret (2), v .] 

Her. : The same as Fretted (q.v.). 

fret -ten (2), a. [Appar. a corrupt, of M. Eng. 
freckeh = a freckle.] Marked or disfigured, as 
with freckles. 

* fret -ter, s. [Eng.yref (1), v. ; -tr .] One who 
or that which frets. 

” This fire's a plaguy / tetter ." 

Beaum A Flet . . The Bloody Brother, U. *. 

firet’-tlng, pr. par., a., & s. [Fret (1), r.] 

A. & B. ^ls pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

* 1. The act of gnawing ; a gnawing feeb*Dg. 

•'The kernels of the pine nuts quench thirst ; they 
paclfte the /ret tings and gnawings of the stomach."— 
P. Holland : Plinic, ch. xviiL 

2. The act of vexing or irritating. 

3. The act or state of being fretful ; a state 
of irritation or fretfulness. 

fret-ty (1), a. [Eng. fret (2), s. ; -y.] Orna- 
mented with frets or fretwork ; fretted. 

fret'-ty (2), a. [Eng. fret (3), a. ; -y> 

Her. : Applied to a bordure consisting of 
eight, ten, or more pieces, eacli passing to the 
extremity of the shield, and interlaced after 
the manner of a fret. 

fre tum, s. [Lat.] An arm of the sea. 


Cite, fdt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Sjh’lan. ee, ce = e ey = a. qu = Uw. 
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fret - work, s. [Eng. /re* (2), a., and work.) 

I. Ordinary language : 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as II. 2. 

2. Fig. : A variegated pattern resembling 
open wood- work. 

•• UaimneUng on the turf In the fretwork ol shade 
aud sunshine.'^ —Macaulay .* Hist. Eng., ch. xiil. 

II. Technically : 

1. Glazing: A mode of glazing in which a 
number of separate pieces of stained glass art- 
fitted together in leaden eames, so as to form 
patterns. The catnes are fastened by leaden 
bauds to saddle-bars of iron, which cross the 
window-frame. 

2. irood-worfc. : Carved or open wood-work 
In ornamental patterns and devices. 

* frew all, *frew-cll, a. [Fr. frivole.) 
Frivolous. 

"Stoping of the settling of the said hreuez nor nain 
vther freuiell exceptioune, Ac" — Act. Dom. Cone. 
(1493), p. 246. 

• freyne, v.t. [Fraine.] 

frl-a-bil-i t$r, s. [Eng. friable; -ity.) The 
quality or state of being easily reduced to 
powder ; friableness. 

*' In its rigidness and friability, being not at all flex- 
ible. but brittle like a fliut."— Evelyn : Sylva; 0/ the 
tA**, Ac., of Trees. 

frl a ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. friabilis, from 
frid ss to rub. to crumble.] Capable of being 
easily reduced to powder ; easily or readily 
crumbled. 

" The rock of which it Is composed is extremely fri- 
able, and is continually crumbling away."— Dennis : 
Cltie* A Cemeteries of Etruria, ii. 39. 

fri ar, * freer, * frer, s. [0. Fr. frere, 
f re ire; Fr. frlrt, from Lat. fr at rein, acc. of 
f rater - a brother ; Ital. frate.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A brother, a companion. 

•'Certes, beau frere, . . . y nele noght take on so."— 
life of Beket (1372). 

2. In the same sense as II. 1. 

" Freres of the Canne and of Seint Austin." 

Political Songs, p. 831. 

II. Technically: 

1. Church History : 

(1) Gen. : Any religious of the male sex be- 
longing to a monastic order. Thus, the Capu- 
chins were originally called Friars Hermits 
Minor, and the Observants more permanently 
Friars Observant. 

(2) Spec. : A religious belonging to one of 
the four mendicant orders for men : (a) The 
Franciscans or Friars Minors, popularly called 
Grey Friars (q.v.) ; (6) the Dominicans, or 
Preaching Friars, popularly called Black 
Friars (q.v.); (c) the Augustinians ; (d) the 
Carmelites, popularly known as White Friars. 

2. Print. : A pale patch in a printed sheet. 

friar bird, s. 

Ornith. : A bird, so called because its head 
and neck are bare of feathers. There is a 
tubercle at the base of the bill. It is Tropid-o - 
rhynchus comiculatus , one of the family Meli- 
phagidcc, or Honey-eaters, the sub-family 
MeliphagimE. It is found in Australia. It is 
called also the Monk, the Leather-head, the 
Poor Soldier, the Pimlico, and Four o’clock. 
(polios.) 

friar-skate, $. 

Ichthy.: Raia lintea. 

friar's-balsam, s. 

Phartn. : A tincture of benzoin applied ex- 
ternally to ulcers and wounds. 

friar’s-chickens, s. pi [Fried chick- 
ens.] 

friar’s-cowl, s. 

Bot. : (1) Arum Arisarum , a plant which 
grows in Southern Europe ; (2) A. maculatum. 

friar’s- crown, friar’s-thistle, s. 

Bot. : Carduus eriophorus. 

friars-lantern, friar’s-lanthom, s. 

The ignis fatuus or Will-o’-the-wisp. 

'• She was pinched and pulled, she said 
And he hy friar's-lanthom led." 

Milton : L' Allegro, 104. 

* frl -ar-like, a. [Eng. friar, and Zifce.] 
Like a friar ; unskilled in worldly affairs. 

Their /riaW£te general would the uext day make 
one holy day in the Christian calendars, in remem- 
brance of thirty thousand Hungarian martyra slain of 
the Turks."— A nodes : Hist of the Turkes. 


*fri'-ar ling, * fri'-er ling, s. [Eng .friar; 
diiniu. au If. ding. J A young friar. 

" And I hauc laboured with mine owne hands, and 
will labor, and will that all my frlerllngs shall labor, 
and live of their lah«r, whereby they may support 
the msel ues."— Fox : Martyrs, p. 331. 

* fri' ar ly, * fri ar lie, * fri-cr-ly, a. 

[ling ‘.friar; -ly. 1 Liken friar; inexperienced 
in the altiiirs of the world. 

" Seek not proud riches, but such as thou mayst get 
justly, use soberly, distribute cheerfully, and leave 
contentedly : yet have no abstract nor frlarly con- 
tempt of them."— .Screen . Essay ; Of Riches. 

*fri -ary, * fri'-er y,s.&ia. [Eng .friar; -y.) 

A. As substantive : 

1. A monastery or community of friar9. 

" So the first year of his coming over I was In 
the fricry at Armagh."— State Trials (1081), Oliver 
Plnnckct. 

2. The system of living in brotherhoods ; 
monkery, 

" When John Milverton began In favour of friery.” 

— Fuller : Church Hist., vi. 272. 

B. As adj. : Like or characteristic of a friar. 

" Francis Cornfield did scratch his elbow when he 
had sweetly invented to signify his name, St. Francis, 
with a /rfury cowl, in acorn field."— Camden : Remains. 

* frl-a'-tion, s. [Lat. friatus, pa. par. of frio 
= to rub, to crumble.] The act of crumbling 
or reducing to powder. 

* frib ble, a. & s. [Fribble, v. Cf. Frivo- 
lous.] 

A. As adj. : Trifling, frivolous, weak. 

B. As svbst. : A trifler; a frivolous, weak, 
contemptible fellow. 

" While namby-pamby thus you scribble 
Your manly genius, a mere fribble." 

Lloyd 1 On Rhyme. 

* frib' ble, v.i. & t. [From Central Fr. friboler 

— to flutter, flit to and fro without fixed pur- 
pose like a butterfly. (IFedfifiyood.) For fripplc, 
from O. Fr. fripper = to rub up and down 
(SfceaL).] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To trifle ; to act frivolously. 

" Though cheats, yet more intelligible, 

Thau those that with the stars do fribble.* 

Butler: Hudibras, pt. It, C. UL 

2, To totter. 

•• How the poor creature fribbles in his gait."— 
Taller. No. 49. 

B. Transitive : 

1. To do or utter in a frivolous, trifling 
manner. 

•' And w hat is worse, they speek but 
VVbat they list of it, and fribble out the rest.' 

Middleton Mayor of ^uinborough, v. L 

2. To frizzle. 

" The mistress said to rae. the minister had a block- 
head whereon he was wont to dress and fnbble his 
wig."— The Steam-boat. p. 297. 

frib' 'bier, s. [Eng. fribbVf), v. ; -er.) A 
trifler ; a fribble. 

•• A frib bier Is one who professes rapture and Admira- 
tion for the woman to whom he addresses, aiul dreads 
nutblng so much as her consent." — Steele : Spectator, 
No. 288. 

* fri'-borg, * free borg, fri - burgh, s. 

[A.S. freoborh , friborh , from free, fri = free, 
and borh = a pledge, security.] 

Old Law : The same as Frankpledge (q.v.). 
•’As touching the king's peace, every hundred was 
divided into many freebargit or tithing* consisting of 
ten men, which stood all bound one for the other ; and 
did amongst themselves punish small matters in their 
court for that purpose called the Jete."— S/wlman : 
A ncient Government of England. 

* frlc -a9e, * fric a-sie, * fric-a cy, s. 

[FniCASEE.] 

1. The act of rubbing. 

•' Yon make them smooth and sound 
With a bare fricace of your medicate.” 

Ben J onion : Alchemist, HI. 2. 

2. Meat sliced and dressed with strong sauce. 

••Their stinking cheese, and fricacy of frogs." 

King : A rt of Cookery. 

fri can-dcau’ (dcau as do), * fri-can- 
dcl, 4 fri- can-do, 3. [O. Fr, fricandel ; 

Fr. fricandeau. ] 

Cook. : A dish prepared of veal, apices, &c. 

fric as see', s. [Fr. fricassie, pa. par. fem. 
sing* of fricasser = to fricassee, from Lat. frico 
= to rub; Sp. fricase ; Fort, fricasse ; Ital. 
fricasea.] 

Cook. : A dish made by cutting chickens or 
t other small animals into pieces, and dressing 
’ them in a frying-pan or similar vessel with 
strong sauce. 

•'Soups and olios, fricassees and ragouts. "—Svrift : 
Tale of a Tub, 5 7. 


fric-as seo*, v.t. [Fricassee, 3 .] 

I. laterally : 

Cook. : To dress in manner of a fricassee. 

*2. Fig . : To utinee finely and disguise under 
some strong cover. 

"Common- sense and truth will not down with them 
nuiesH they be b.udicd and fricatsed/'—Echard Ob- 
servations |1G0<1), p. 83. 

1 fri -ca'-tion, s. [Lat. fricutio, from frxentus, 
pa. par. of frico — to nib ; Sp . fricacion.) The 
act of rubbing one thing against another; 
friction. 

"The like, Bfti th Jovden, we observe In canes and 
woods, that are unctuous and full of oyle, which wni 
yield lire by frication or collision.'’— Broumc : Vulgar 
Errours, bit. ill., ch. xxi. 

fric'-a-tivc. s. 4 l a. [Lat. fricatus, pa. par. of 
frico'— to rub.] 

A. As substantive : 

Philol . : A term applied to certain letters, 
as /, v , 3 , z, <fcc., produced by the friction of 
the breath issuing through a uarrow opeuing 
of the organs of articulation. 

" Next to the mutes ill regard to degree of closure 
are the class of so-called fricatives, defined a* contain- 
ing a rustling or friction of the breath through a nar- 
rowed aperture as their main element."— Whitney : 
Life .{■ Growth of Language, p. 64. 

B„ .ds adj . : Produced by the friction of tbe 
breath issuing through a narrow opening. 

"The cavity may be so narrowed, at one and another 
point, that the friction of the breath, os driven out 
through the aperture, forms the conspicuous element 
in the audible product ; this. then, is a sound of very 
different character. *. fricative consonant.''— Whitney : 
Life A Growth of Language, p. 6L 

* fric'-a-fcri 9 e, s. [Lat. frictrix.) A harlot. 

fric' klc, s. [Etyin. doubtfuL] A bushel- 
basket. 

fric -ti on, s. & a. [Fr., from Lat. frictw, from 
f rictus — a contract, pa. par. of frico — to rub.) 
A. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) The act of rubbing two bodies together; 
the act of rubbing one body witb another. 

"Frictions make the parts more flesbie, and full, a« 
we see both in men. and in tbe currying of horses. &«.* 
— Bacon : .Vatural History. § 877. 

(2) In the same sense as II. 

2. Fig. : A slight disagreement or diversitj 
of opinions ; an absence or loss of smootbnesa 
in the relations between two parties. 

"The causes of complaints which haTe been bo fre- 
quent of late, and which indicate a very undesirable 
amount of friction between English captains and 
shipping agents sud the local staff "— Daily Chronicle. 
July 17. 1883. 

II. Physics: The resistance which any body 
meets with in moving over another body. No 
body is quite smooth, all have elevations and 
depressions, and when one moves over anothei 
some of the projecting points of the one are 
sure to enter the cavities of the other, and 
render movement more difficult. Friction ia 
greater when a body previously at rest first 
begins to move. A horse which finds a diffi- 
culty in getting a heavy cart well in motion, 
owing to inertia largely produced by friction, 
will draw it without symptoms of distress when 
it has been for some time started. The larger 
and heavier the body the greater the friction. 
Friction is a retarding force in nature. It 
gives stability to bodies which else would bo 
easily moved. It generates heat, and is one 
of the chief means of developing electricity. 
(Frictional electricity.) 

1 Coefficient of friction for two surfaces: 
Physics : The rates or proportions between 
the force required to move one of these sur- 
faces over the other, and the pressure between 
the two surfaces. 

B. As adj.: Pertaining to or implying fric- 
tion ; frictional. 

friction balls, s. pi. Properly, anti- 
friction balls. Balls placed beneath a tra- 
versing object to relieve friction. Sonu 
forms of swing-bridges are thus supported. 

friction -block, s. A block of wood 
pressing tightly on to any revolving body, so 
as to cause friction. 

friction brake, s. 

Mech. : A form of dynamometer invented by 
Prony, in which a pair of friction-blocks are 
screwed to a journal rotating at a giveu speed, 
and tightened to such an extent that the un- 
weighted lever will remain horizontal between 
the studs. 


boil, bo^; pout, jo^Vl; cat, 9ell, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this, sin, a§; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph f 
-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun; tion, §ion = zhun. tious, -cions, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, &c. ® bel, 
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friction-clutch, s. 

Mack. : A device fur connecting two shafts 
by bringing a piece on one shaft into con- 
tact with a piece of another shaft, which re- 
volves with such force that the former par- 
takes of the motion of the latter. It consists 
of a shell or box fixed on the eml of a driving- 
abaft, fitted by a conical piece which slides on 
n feather or raised part of the end of another 
shaft, so that it can he engaged at pleasure by 
the cone being forced into the shell by a lever 
or screw. This apparatus is very useful for 
driving machines, the parts of which an* sub- 
ject to violent strains, as the pressure upon 
the dutch can tie regulated so as to allow it 
to slip when the strain is abnormal. 

friction -cones, s. pi. 

Mach. : A form of friction-coupling in which 
the connecting portions have respectively a 
conical disc and a hollow cone, which become 
frictionally adherent by contact. 

friction-coupling, s. 

Mach. : [Friction-clutch], 

friction-gear, friction gearing, s. 

Mach. : Wheels for transmitting power by 
means of parallel ridges or teeth of the driver 
on the rims which gear into corresponding 
grooves on the follower. They are very con- 
venient for use in machines that require to be 
put in or out of gear rapidly ; compressed 
masses of paper are also used as frictional 
driving surfaces. 

friction hammer, s. 

Mach : A hammer deriving its name from 
its being lifted by means of the friction of 
revolving rollers, wbich nip the hammer-rod. 

friction powder, s. [Friction-primer.] 

friction-primer, s. 

Ord. : A small brass tube filled with gun- 
powder, and having a smaller tube con- 
taining friction composition inserted at right 
angles near the top. The composition is 
ignited by means of a roughed wire inserted 
io the smaller tube, which is rapidly drawn 
out by a lanyard having a hook ut the end. 
Thecompositionconsistsoftwo parts sulpliu re t 
of antimony and one part chlorate of potassa, 
moistened with gum water and dried, 

friction-pulley, s. 

Mach. : [Friction-clutch]. 

friction-rollers, s. pi. 

Mack. : A bearing formed of two rollers, 
whose circumference supports a rotating axle 
instead of s bush or block, in order to sub- 
stitute the friction of rolling for that of sliding, 
which is considerably less for similar pressure. 
Similarly, cylinders, or round logs, are com- 
monly {daced under heavy weights, which 
have to be moved any short distance along 
the ground, so as to diminish the friction. 

friction-tube, s. 

Ord. : A tube containing a composition which 
Is ignited by friction, and which is placed in 
tbe vent of a gun to tire the charge when 
the lanyard is pulled. [Friction-primer.] 

friction-wheel, s. 

Mach. : A wheel, the motion of wbicli is 
caused by the friction of a moving body, or, 
conversely, which comm uni cates motion to a 
body by frictioual contact. In one variety, 
one wheel being driven becomes a motor to 
the other, their perimeters being in rontact. 
The surface is usually clothed with leather, 
rubber, or some sufficiently elastic material 
which does not polish too readily, and thus 
induce slipping. By grooving the perimeters 
of the wheels, the contact may be made more 
intimate, as the surface engaged is increased, 
and the elastic material of the respective faces 
caused to bind. In another form a collar 
fastened to the central shaft has four pivoted 
arms. When the rim turns in one direction, 
the arms turn on tln-ir pivots, leaving the 
rim and failing to transfer the motion to the 
abaft. When the rim turns in the contrary 
direction, the arms catch against it and are 
rotated by the contact, turning the shaft also. 
Another form has an upper india-rubber wheel 
with a V-edge, clamped between two metallic 
plates. By screwing up the nut which holds 
the parts together, the disc is made to expand 
radially, ami thus increase the tractive power 
on the lower driving-wheel. The term friction- 


wheel is often, but erroneously, applied to 
wheels which diminish tiiction, these are 
properly called anti-friction wheels. 

fric -tlon al, a. [Eng. friction; • al .] Of or 
pertaining *to friction; produced by or re- 
sulting from friction. 

frictional electricity, 5. 

Elect. : Electricity developed by rubbing 
bodies, as distinguished from dynamic elec- 
tricity, that developed by means of a voltaic 
pile or battery. [Electricity.] (Ganot.) 

frictional gearing, s. [Friction-gear.] 

Frictional-gear i ng - 1 clads : 

Mach. : [Friction- wheel]. 

fric-tion-al-ly, ndy. (Eng. frictional ; -ly.] 
As regards frictiou. 

fric t ion less, a. [Eng. friction ; -less.} Free 
from or without frictiou. 

Fri'-day, s. [A.S. Frige d<vg = Friga’s day, 
Friday ; Icel. Frjadayr ; Dan. A Sw. Fredug ; 
Dut. Vrijdag ; Ger .frtitag; 0. II. Ger. Fria- 
tag] 

Calendar : The sixth day of the week, dedi- 
cated by the Scandinavians, the Anglo-Saxons 
and others to the goddess Friga (q.v.). It 
is remarkable that in India the corresponding 
day is dedicated not to a god, but to a god- 
dess, corresponding to Venus. 

* fri day- faced, a. Mortified, melan- 
choly. 

"What a friday -faced slave it U Wily Beguil'd. 

* fridge (1), v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] To rub, 
to fray. 

" You mteht have f ridged, the outside of them all to 
pieces. '—Sterne : Tr-itt ram Shandy, iL li«. 

* fridge (2), v.i. [Etym. doubtful ; probably 
from A.S. frician = to dance, or connected 
with freak (q.v.). ] To move hastily or rapidly ; 
to dance about. 

"The little motes or atom? that fridge and play in 
the beams of the sun."— Hullhoell Melamprovcea, 

* frid-stole, s. [Fredstole.] 

fried, pa. par. or a. [Fry, v .] 

fried-chickens, s. Chicken broth with 
eggs dropped in it,* or beaten up and mixed 
with it. 

friend, * frend, * frende, * freond, s. 

[A.S .frednd, orig. the pr. pur. of f red 11 , fredijan 
= to love ; cogn. with Dut. vriend ; Ger .freu ml ; 

0. H. Ger. fruint ; Goth, frijonds = a friend ; 
Teel, frrendi ; Da. free rule. ; Sw. frdnde = a 
kinsman.] 

1. An intimate acquaintance or associate ; 
one who is attached to another by sentiments 
of affection, respect, and esteem. 

“ Want gives to know the flatterer from the friend," 
Dry den : Wife of Bnth'i Tale , 486. 

2. A near relation, more particularly a 
parent. 

•* She Is promised by her friends unto a gentleman." 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, iii. L 

3. One not hostile ; one of the same nation, 
party, or kin ; a supporter or companion in 
arms. 

“ ' Who comes so fast in silence of the night T*" 

' A friend.' “ Shakes p. : Merchant </ Venire, v. 1. 

4. One who is reconciled with another. 
(Followed by with.) 

• “And friends with Caesar.” 

Shakes, p. : Ant any «£ Cleopatra, IL 6. 

5. A companion ; an associate ; an attendant. 

“It stood upon the choice of friends," 

Shakesp . . Midsummer A’rjht * Dream , L L 

* 6. A lover, a paramour, a sweetheart. 

7. One who is favourable, supports or pro- 
motes a cause, object, or institution ; a favour- 
er ; a supporter ; a promoter. 

'* Aurora ruling upon Pegasus sheweth her swiftness, 
and how she is a friend to |x>etry and all Ingenious in- 
ventions. ‘‘—/VaeAnm. 

8. A term of familiar address or salutation. 

Friend. how earnest thon in hither." — Matt. vxii. 12. 

9. A Quaker; a member of the society of 
Friends. (4).] 

H (1) A friend in or at Court : One who has 
influence in any quarter to help another in 
time of need. 

“ A friend f the Court Is better than a penny in 
purse —Shakesp. ■ 2 Henry IV., v. L 

(2) Friends of God : 

Ecclesiol. & Ch. Hist. : A sect which flourished 


In Germany and Switzerland In the fourteenth 
century. It was a secret unorganized brulhtr- 
liood for the cultivation of spiritual religion. 

(3) Friends of the People : 

Jlist. : A society formed in London In 17 vi 
to advocate relorm. 

(4) Society of Friends : 

Ecclesiol. <£ Ch. Ilist. : A religions sect, bettor 
known as Quakers, which, however, is a n k- 
name. [Quaker.] Their founder was George 
Fox, an illiterate man, but of considerable 
natural ability, born at Drayton in Leicester- 
shire in July, 1024. He wa* apprenticed to a 
shoemaker, but could not settle steadily down 
to any secular occupation, the whole bent of 
Ins lniml being towards religion. In 1647, ut 
the ago of twenty-three, he Inst began to 
preach independently of all other denomina- 
tions, and by the toll-uving year had gained 
many adherents. When he went to the church 
of an ordinary clergyman, he had at hint no 
scruple iu rising to correct win t he deemed 
erroneous in the doctrine of the preacher. 
Three instances of this are recorded, all of 
date 1041). In later yeurs Fox did not disturb 
public worship. He professsed to be com- 
manded bv the Lord not to use the ordinary 
forms of salutation, and to substitute ** thee ” 
and “thou " for the more courteous “you " in 
conversation. He deemed it sinful to take 
oaths (those of supremacy and allegiance, for 
instance), or to pay or sanction the payment 
by his followers of tithes, and thus naturally 
encountered vehement hostility from both 
the civil and ecclesiastical authorities. The 
rougher section of the common people were 
also his foes. But he unflinchingly propagated 
his opinions in England, on the continent of 
Europe, and in America till his death, on 
Jan. 13, 1691. The Friends, like their origi- 
nator, had much to sutler, ami nobly bore 
their trials. In the reign of Charles IL, Robert 
Barclay, a Scotch knight, was a zealous fol- 
lower of Fox. In that of James IL, William 
Penn, the founder of ibe Quaker state of 
Pennsylvania, with its original capital city, 
Philadelphia, lii^h iu the luvor of the kiug, 
procured them some toleration. After the 
Revolution of 1688 the sect was not molested, 
and by 7 & 8 William III., c. 34, were allowed 
to make a solemn affirmation instead of an 
oath. They have since rendered services to 
the cause of education, of liberty, ami of hu- 
manity. They hold the Divinity of Christ, 
his atonement, and other doctrines generally 
called evangelical. They give the title of the 
Word of God to Christ alone, and not to the 
Scriptures. They hold that every man coming 
into tbe world is endued with a measure of 
light, grace, or good Spirit of Christ. They are 
opposed to all forms in worship, which divert 
the attention of the mind from the seciet in- 
fluence of tbe unction from the Itoly Oue 
They believe that the ministry should be 
unpaid, and decline to pay tithes. They 
believe the sacraments of baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper to be shadows and unnecessary 
now that the substauce has been attained. 
They are opposed to taking oaths and war. 
They disown the heathen names of the daya 
of the week, the observance of times, vain 
amusements, and compliments. For many 
years the Friends, both male and female, 
affected a peculiar style of dress of extreme 
plainness of shape and colour, but this custom 
has been gradually discontinued. lo the 
Baited Slates they iiave become diuded ioto 
two bodies, an Orthodox and a Hnksitc or 
l nitarian, the former having about 84,000, the 
latter 23,000 members. These dwell mainly in 
Philadelphia and t lie adjoining districts. 

(5) To he friends icith any one: To be in a 
relation of friendship with. 

(6) To make friends: To become reconciled. 

* friend, * frend, v.t. [Friend, s.] To act 
as a friend towards; to befriend ; to favour* 
to support. 

“The people who favoured unit friended still the 
name of Comcantius.* — P. Holland: Ammatnut Mar 
cellinus , p. 17". 

* friend -ed, * frend -ed, a. (Eng. friend; 
-ed.] 

1. Having friends ; befriended, supported. 

“0 where have I been All this timet how friended. 

That I should lose inyse'f thus desperrvtrly Y" 

lieaum. & Flet. : Mai I t Tragidy, tv. 

2. Well disposed ; inclined to love or act as 
a friend. 

" Not friended by hts wish to your high person.* 
shakesp. . Henry I*///., t. X 
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•[friend-ess, * frcnd-essc. s. [Eng .friend; 
css.) A female friend or relation. 

"CleixJ thou prudence thi frerulotse." — Wycltfe: 
proveritt vli. 4. [Purvey.) 

* fri3nd'-ful. * frend-ful, * frend-fUlle. 

* frende - full, u. [Eng. friend ; fvl(l).J 
Friendly; kindly disposed ; loving. 

" V wolile that God scliewe bym sllf frendful to me 
H'slcue* aud worlds, as a spouse to the epouaesse." — 
WgcHjfo: Sons/ of Solomon I. 1. (Margin.) 

* friend -in?, s. [Eng. friend ; dng.] The 
state or quality of being a friend ; friendliness, 
fi ieudsliip, favour. 

",To express his love and friending to you.” 

Shukerp. . Hamlet, 1. 5. 

friend'-less, * frend-lcs, a. [A.S. frednd - 
las; Dut. t'riendloos ; Gcr. frevndlos.] Desti- 
tute of or without friends ; for lorn ; forsaken. 

" Friendless, homeless, hopeless, they wandered from 
city to city.” Longfellow : Evangeline, \i. 

* friendless-man, s. 

Old Law : An outlaw. 

friond' less-ness, s. [Eng. friendless; - ness .] 
The quality or state of being friendless. 

* iriend -li-hood, * frende ly hede, s. 

Eng. friendly f -hood.] Friendliness; friend- 
ship. 

•• As by way of frendelyhede." Gcrwer, 11. 268. 

friend' - like, a. [A.S. freoiullic ; O. Fris. 
friomlVk; O. 11. Ger. frinntlih: M. 11. Ger. 
vntintlich; Ger. freundlick.] Like a friend; 
friendly. 

"That true faith, wherever'it is, worketh and frnmeth 
tlie heart to fnenalike dispositions unto Qud. and 
brings forth friettdliko can ia^e in the life towards 
God s '— Goodwin: H'orAs, vul. v., pt. ii.< p, 48. 

friend' lily, «dv. [Eng. friendly; -cy.] In 
a friendly manner ; like a friend. 

"Tell me If it is not better to he suppressed: freely 
and f > iendlity." — Pope : To iVarburton, Nov. 1742. 

friend'-ll ness, s. [Eng. friendly; -ness.] 

1. A disposition to friendship; a readiness 
to act as a friend ; good-will, good-nature. 

Why. either, were you ipnomnt to ace t?" 

Or, tseeitty it, of such childish friend! itU-M 
To yield your voices." Shakeep. : Coriolanus, 11. 3. 

2. An act or exertion of benevolence. 

“Let nil the intervals he employed in prayers, cha- 
rity, fricnUUnevs, aud neighbourhood." — Taylor. 


friond 1 ly, a. St adv. [A.S. fredndlic (a.), 
freundliee (adv.).] [Friendlike.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Having the qualities, temper, and dispo- 
sition of a friend ; good-natured, kind ; willing 
and ready to act as a friend. 

"And they the wiser, friertdlier few confessed 
They deemed him better than his air expressed." 

fiyron : Lttra, L 7. 

2. Characterized by friendliness ; kind. 


" Warmest and friendliest welcome 
Gave they, with words of cheer, and she sat and 
feasted among them.” 

Longfellow .* Evangeline, 1L 4. 


3. Amrcable ; becoming friends : as, To live 
on friendly terms. 

4. Not hostile ; on good terms ; disposed to 
peace : as, a friendly power or state. 

6. Favourable, propitious, salutary. 

**To life so friendly, or so cool to thirst. * 

Milton : Comus, 678. 


6. Favouring, befriending, fortunate. 

B. As adv,: In the manner of a friend ; like 
friends. 

" Let's drink together friendfy." 

Shake sp. : 2 Henry IE., lv, 2. 

% (1) Friendly societies: Societies formed 
with the view of assisting any one of their mem- 
bers who may be sick, infirm, or old, or who 
may have to meet the expense of a funeral in 
his family ; or fir providing a certain amount 
of support for his widow and family on liis 
death. To obtain money for those objects, 
there is a fixed scale of contributions binding 
on all the members. Friendly societies existed 
among the Anglo-Saxons. It is doubtfully 
stated that one was founded in London in a.d. 
1715. An Act for the encouragement of such 
institutions was passed in a.d. 1793. ldauy 
other Acts have since been passed to encou- 
rage friendly societies, aud protect their mem- 
bers. Societies similar in purpose, but not 
known by this title, exist abundantly in the 
United States, many of t hem being secret soci- 
eties. The membership is very large, branches 
existing iu all purls of the United Slates. 
They do an enormous amount of good, as co- 
operative societies tor mutual aid aud assistance. 


(2) Friendly suit: 

Law : A suit instituted between two parties 
who arc not really st variance, to obtain a 
judicial decision upon a certain point. 

* friend - man, * frend man, 5 . [Eng. 
friend, and tuurt.J One who is friendly or 
well-disposed ; a friend. 

“Tha frmdmcn him blwepeth." — 0. Eng, Homilies, 
11 183. 

* friend rede, * freond - rede, s. [A.S. 
freondraden.] The state or relation of a friend ; 
friendship. 

"Four thousand mark yaentle 
For to l>eou of \i\»freonUrede." 

.M.snunder, 1,487. 

friend - ship, # frend sohip, * freud- 
shepe, * frend shipe, * fren - ship, 

* freond - scipe, * freond sehipo, 5 . 

[A.S. fredntFcipe : cogn. with <». Sux. friund- 
sicepi ; O. Fris. frioiulskip, frill ndschvp ; O. If. 
Ger. fruintscaf; M. II. Ger. vriuntsmft ; Put. 
vrinvtschup ; Sw. frandskap; Dan. Jrdmlscub ; 
Ger. freundschaft. ] 

1. The condition, disposition, or relation of 
a friend ; an attachment, to a person from feel- 
ings of esteem, regard, affection, or respect ; 
mutual attachment; friendliness; close inti- 
macy. 

" No Armor friendships than the fair have shown." 

Cow per : The Valediction. 

2. Favour; personal kindness; an act or 
exercise of benevolence ; a kind service. 

" His friendship*, st,Ul to few confined, 

Were always uf the middling kind." i Swift. 

3. Kind disposition ; good-will. 

" You have no cause toliold my friendship doulitlul." 

Shukesp. : tin-hard III., iv. 4. 

* 4. Assistance, help, friendly aid. 

"Gracious iny lord, hard-hy here is a hovel. 

Some friendship will it lend you 'gainst the tem- 
lK29t.‘ Shakes p. : Lear, ill. 2. 

5. Close acquaintance. 

" With spiders I had friendship made *' 

Byron: Prisoner of Chilton, xiv. 

* 6. Affinity, conformity, aptness to unite 
or combine. 

"We know those clours which have a friendship 
for each other.”— Dryden : Hufresnoy. 

For the difference between friendship and 
love , see Love. 

* friend -some, * fren-some, a. fEng. 
friend ; -some.] Friendly, kind, gracious. 

" Prendsomc es thi mercl.” 

E. Eng. Psalter, Ps. lxviii. 17. 

* friend-stead, a. [Eng. friend, and shad.] 
Possessing a friend ; befriended. 

"I am sure, while Christ lives. I am well enough 
frientlstead."— Rutherford : Lett., pt. L. ep. 144. 

frl -er (1), s. [Eng. fry, v. ; -cr.] One who or 
that which fries. 

* £ri -er (2). s. [Friar.] 

Friese, s. [Put.. Fries* = a Fi ieslander.] The 
language of Friesland ; Frisian. 

Fries land, s. St a. [Dut.] 

A, As substantive : 

Geog. : A province in tlie Netherlands, on 
the N.E. side of the Zuyder Zee. 

B. As adj. : Of or belonging to the province 
described under A. 

Friesland-oat, s. 

Ilort. : A large variety of the common oat 
( Arena sativa). 

frie^ -ic, fries -ish, a. [Frisian.] 

frieze (I), * frize (1), * freeze, s. [O. Fr. 

frxze , a word of doubtful origin.] 

Arch. : The eentral portion of the entabla- 
ture of a temple or other building, which 
among the ancients was generally highly en- 



FR1EZE-FRONT OF PARTHENON, ATHENS. 


richcd by sculpture. The Elgin Marbles 
which originally ornamented the frieze of the 
Parthenon at Athens, are among the finest 


works of Hriilptuie the world has ever pro- 
duced. (MUtt/n : p. L., i. 710.) 

frieze-panel, s. One of the upjier panels 
of a six- panel door, 

frieze-rail, «. Tlie one next to the top rail, 

frieze (2). * frize (2). s. Si a. [Fr. frise, prob. 
from O. Fr. frise — Friesland ; Dut. Vries =- a 
Frieslander ; Vrinttnid — Friesland.] 

A. As substantive : 

FaJtric : A coarse woollen doth, lmrtng a 
rough or shaggy nap on one side. It is still 
extensively manufactured and worn in Do- 
land, where the word is pronounced jrlze. 

" Here Vnnity iwwumes lier pert grimace, 

Aud trims her robes of// Irie with copper Iaco.” 
Unlds ni It : The Tmi-tller. 

B. As adj. : Made of the material described 
in A 

"'Woven after tlie manner of deep, frteus ruffe*.'* — 
P. Holland.. Pllnie, bk. vlil., cli. xluiL 

* friczed, a. (Eng. fricz(e) (1) ; -ed.] Made 
rough or shaggy like the nap u( frieze. 

"Our mantle*, frlezed ih ep both within aud without” 
— P. Holland : Plinie, bit. vui , cb xU Hi. 

frie'ze-like, a. [Eng. /ri«e(l); dike.] Re- 
sembling a frieze. 

" 1 have seen tlie figure of Thnlla, the comick muse, 
aotnet lines with an entire li ad piece and a little friess- 
hke towc T."—Addi*on : Un L aly ; Home. 

• fricz-er, S. [Eng. friez[e) (2) ; -er.] One 
u bu or that which triezes. 

friez -lh?,a. [Eng. (2) ; -Dp ] Adapted, 
inti tided, or employed for making frieze . as, 
a friezing machine. 

Frig'-a, Frig'-ga, Trcy-a, * Frie, s. [0. 

Icel. Frir/q ; in A.S. Frig; cogn. with frig, 
free Sc frige = wooing, courtship.] [Free, 
Friend.] 

1. M/.th. : Tlie old Scandinavian goddess of 
love, corresponding to the Roman Venus, and 
the Greek Aphrodite. She was the wife of 
Odin. [Friday.] 

2. yli/roa. (Of the form Frigga) : An asteroid, 
the 77th found. It was discovered by Petert 
on Nov. 12, 1802. 

frig'-ate, * frig'-at, * frig ot, s. [Fr 

f regale, from ltai. f regain — a frigate ; Sp 
fraiata ; pr<d). Uti^faryata, a con tin « ted form 
of Lat fabricate fein. sing. pa. par. of fabrics 
= to build.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. In tlie same sense as TI. 

*2. Any small vessel on the water. 

" Beludd the water wi«rk and ptay 
About her little frigat. therein making way." 

Spenser : P. t/ , II vi. 7. 

II. Naut. : Originally a Mediterranean vessel 
propelled by sails and oars : afterwards a ship 
of war. between a sloop nr brm and a ship of 
the line. Such vessels generally carried from 
thirty to fifty guns on tlie main de» k and on 
a raised qnaiter-deck and forecastle. They 
were usually employed as cruisers or scouts. 



The name is now given to a vessel of war 
having an upper Hindi deck, and one covered 
gun-deck. The at moment is from twenty- 
eight to forty-four gnus. The grade is below 
a ship of the line and above a corvette. The 
rating of irmi-rlads is different, tlie guns 
being larger aud fewer in number. 

"The plan of the allies was that seventy ship9 cd 
the line and about thirty frigate , and Lngnutinca 
should assemble .'' — Alacaalay Hist Eng., cb. xx. 

Double-banked frigate: 

Nnvt. : A frigate carrying guns on two 
decks and having a fluaii upper-deck. 
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irigatoon— Jb*runaire 


frigato-hird, s. 

Ornith.: Tachy petes, a genus of natatorial 
birds, family Peleeanidie, and specially Tuchy- 
tes Aqnilus. They have a ^ong and forked 
il, and an expansion of wings sometimes 
rearhing ten or twelve feet. They abound on 
b<tlh the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of tropical 
America, building their nests in trees, and 
laying one or two eggs. They are called also 
Man-of-War birds. Both names are derived 
from their swiftness and raptorial habits. 

frigate-built, a. 

Naut.: Having a quarter-deck and fore- 

castle raised above the main deck. 

frig-a-toon’, s. [Ital. fregatone] 

Naut. : A Venetian vessel with a square 
atern, no foremast, but only a mainmast and 
mizenmast. 

•frlg-e-fac'-tion, s, [Lat. frigcfacio = to 
make cold ; frigus = cold, and facio = to 
make.] The act or process of making cold. 

* frlg-e-fac -tive, * frig i-fac tive, a. 

[Fp.iokfaction.J Tending to make cold; 
cooling. 

“ Towards what part the frige/, tetine virtue of cold 
bodies does operate the furthest and most strongly. — 
Boyle ; IVorkt, vol. 1 1. . p 62L 

*frlg'-cr-ate, v.t. [Lat. frigeratus , pa. par. 
of frigero ~ to make cold ; frigus (geuit. 
friyans) = cold.] To cool. 

'frig' er-a-tor-y, s. [Lat. frigeratory , pa. 
par. of frigero — to make cool or cold ; frigus 
— cold.] A cooling-chamber ; a chamber 
maintained at a low temperature for the preser- 
vation of meat or vegetables. 

Frig-ga, s. [Frioa.] 

* frlg'-gle, v.i. [A variant of wriggle (q.v.).] 
To wriggle. 

"To cutoff th efriggling tail of that hydra."— IFard.* 
5ermo»a, p. 173. 

fright ( gh silent). * freyhte, * fryght, s. 

[Prop, fyrght, from A.S. fyrhto, fyrhtu — 
fright; fyrht — timid ; dfyrhtan — to aflright ; 

O. Sax. foroht, foraht, forht - fright ; Dan. 
frygt = fright ; frygte — to fear ; Sw. fruktan 
= fright ; frukta = to fear ; Goth, faurhtei = 
fright ; faurhtjan — to fear ; Ger. fitrcht = 
fright ; fiirchten = to fear ; O. H. Ger. forhta, 
forohta , forahta = fright ; Dut. vrucht = 
fright. For the shifting of the r, cf. bird for 
brid, brimstone for burnstone, &c.] 

T. A sudden and violent fear or alarm ; a 
state of terror caused by a sudden appearance 
of danger. 

” They start, they tremble in a deadly fright. 

And round the room precipitate their flight." 

Fawket ; Horace, sat. it, 5. 

2. Anything which causes or is calculated 
to cause alarm or fright ; colloquially applied 
to a person who presents a ridiculous or 
shocking appearance in person or dress. 

•’ Wilaon was thinking, * I never saw such a mortal 
J right as the new governess."'— Mrs. //. Wood : But 
Lynne, pt. iit, ch. ii. 

* fright ( gh silent), v.t. [A.S. fyrhtan.] 
[Frighten'.] To frighten, to alarm, to aflright, 
to scare. 

"Tarquinius thinking it good to take the time, and 
follow hard upon them whiles they were frighted, 
inarched ou still forward.**— P. Holland : Livius, p, 27. 

fright-en (gh silent), v.t. [A.S. fyrhtan, 
afyrhtan = to affright ; O. S. forhtian ; O. H. 
Ger. forahtan, forhtan : Goth, faurhtjan ; O. 
Fris. fruchta ; Low Ger. fruchten ; Ger. 
fiirchten ; Sw. frukta ; Dan. frygt e = to fear.j 
To throw into a state of fright ; to alarm, to 
aeare, to terrify, to dismay. 

"The lightning flies, the thunder roars. 

Aud big waves lash th e frightened shores.'* 

Prior: The Lady* Looking. glass. 

% Crabb thus discriminates between to 
frighten and to intimidate : “ Between frighten 
and intimidate there is the same difference as 
between fright and fear ; the danger that is 
near or before the eyes frightens; that which 
is seen at a distance ini imidates : hence, women 
are nitewr frightened, and men are oftener in- 
timidated: noises will frighten ; threats may 
intimidute: we may run away when we are 
frightened ; we waver in onr resolution when 
we are intimidated : we fear immediate bodily 
harm when we are frightened ; we fear harm 
to our property as well as our persons when 
we are intimidated : frighten , therefore, is 
always applied to animals, but intimidate 
never." {Crabb : Eng. tiynon.) 


* fright' en -a- ble (gh silent), a. (Eng. 
frighten ; '-able'.] That may or can be easily 
frightened. 

fright' ful(?A silent), a. [Eng. fright ; -ful{l).~\ 

* T. Full of or feeling fear ; afraid, timid, 
scared. 

*' See how the frightful herds run from the wood." 

Broume ; Britannia* Pastoral*, bk. li., 8. 3. 

2. Causing or inspiring fright or alarm ; ter- 
rible, dreadful, fearful. 

"Death waa denounced ; that frightful Bound, 
Which even the best can hardly lx-ar ** 

Dry den . Threnodies Au installs, 196, 197. 

If A limitation in intensity like that which 
has taken place in the meaning of the adj. 
frightful has also arisen in the words dreadful 
and fearful. 

li For the difference between frightful and 
fearful, see Fearful. 

fright ful ly (gh silent), adv. [Eng. fright- 
ful ; ‘ly.] 

1. In a manner to cause fright or alarm ; 
dreadfully, terribly, fearfully. 

"This will make a prodlgiou* moss uf water, and 
looks frightfully to the Imagination ; tis huge and 
great/*— Burnet : Theory of the Earth. 

2. In an extremely shocking or disagreeable 
degree or manner; shockingly. 

*’ His features wore frightfully harsh /* — Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xlx. 

fright -ful ness, fright ful nesse (Oh 

silent), s. [Eng . frightful; -ness.] 

* 1. The state of feeling fright or fear ; terror, 
alarm. 

"Thosa few horses that remain© are sent forth for 
discovery, they flud nothing but monuments of fright- 
fulnesse, pledges of security. "—Bp. Hall: Contempt.; 
Samariaes Famine Bcleeved. 

2. The quality or state of being frightful ; 
the power or quality of impressing terror. 

"All this serveth chiefly to cover the fright ful nest 
of mortality. " — SeUon . Life of Dr. Bull. 

* fright less (gh silent), a. [EDg. fright ; 
-less.] Free from fright ; fearless. 

* fright-i-hood (gh silent), * fright^i hed, 

$. [Eng. frigh'ty; -hood.] Fright, terror, alarm. 

** AJ he It llstnede iu frigtihed." 

Genesis <£• Exodus, 2,222. 

* fright -ily (gh silent), *frigM like, adv, 
[Eng. frighty; -ly.] In fear, in terror. 

"Jacob abraid and uaeide frigtiUke." 

Genesis A Exodus, 1,817. 

* fright-y (gh silent), frigti, a. [Eng. 
fright ; -y.) 

1. Afraid, fearful. 

•*Tho wurthen h o frigti.” 

Genesis A Exodus, 667. 

2. Frightful, terrible. 

"Of him kurueu iolc frigti.” 

Genesis A Exodus, 983. 

* fright’-ment (gh silent), s. [Eng. fright; 
-ment.] The state of being frightened or 
alarmed ; fright, terror, alarm. 

" All their frightments are but idle dreams " 

J. Webster. ( Webster . J 

frig'-id, a. [Lat. frigidus = cold, from frigeo 
— to be cold ; frigus — cold ; cogn. with Gr. 
pZyos (rhigos) — cold ; ltal. & Sp. frigido.] 

L Lit. : Cold, cool ; wanting heat or warmth. 

"There is also a great difference betwixt the degrees 
In coldness in the air of frigid regions and of England.** 
— Boyle : Works, ii. 509. 

II. Figuratively: 

1. Cold ; wanting in warmth of feeling or 
real ; stiff, cool, forbidding ; as, a frigid 
manner. 

2. Dull, lifeless ; without animation or spirit. 

** Bleak level realm, where frlaid styles abound." 

Parnell : To Lord Viscount Bohngbroke. 

* 3. Without natural heat or vigour ; im- 
potent. 

For the difference between frigid and 
cool, see Cool. 

frigid zones, s. pi. 

Math, dt Geog. : The two cold zones or 
imaginary belts encircling the world. The 
former contains what mathematicians would 
call the small circle of the earthly sphere, 
having the North Pole for its centre and the 
Arctic circle (23° 28" distant) for its circum- 
ference. Similarly the latter has the South 
Pole for its centre, and the Antarctic circle 
(23° 28') for its circumference. Within these 
limits there is hut one day and one night in 
the year, each nominally six months in dura- 
tion, but the day is really considerably longer 


than the normal amount owing to the influence 
of refraction in keeping the aun above the 
horizon. The intense cold of winter covers 
every land within the limits witli glaciers and 
congeals immense expanses of every sea. The 
heat of summer, on the contrary, is much 
above what might be expected, for, though the 
aolar beams are very oblique, yet, continuing 
for half a year without intervals of night, they 
produce great effects. It is a geological prob- 
lem how plants, now found fossil in the polar 
latitudes, managed to pass undeatroyed through 
the long winter. The Frigid ia called alao the 
Frozen /one. 

* frig-i-dar -i-um, s. [Lat.] 

A nr,. Arch. : An apartment not warmed arti- 
ficially, in which the cold bath was placed. 
The term is now applied to the cooling room 
in a Tnrkish-bath. 

fri-gid -l ty, s. [Lat. frigiditas, froin/ri^idi« 
= cold ; Fr. frigidity ; Ital. frigidila.] 

L Lit. : Coldness ; absence or want of heat 
or warmth. 

"Ico la water congealed by the frigidity of the air.'— 
Brovne : Vulgar Errours, blc. ii.. ch. L 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Coldness, coolness ; a want or absence of 
warmth of feeling or zeal. 

2. Dullness ; want or absence of animation, 
life, or spirit. 

" He [Bishop Hall] falls down to that wretched poor- 
ness and frigidity, as to talk of Bridge street in 
heaven, aud the hoitler of heaven." — J/ilton : Apology 
for Snu'ctymnuus. 

*3 Want of natural heat or vigour; impo- 
tence. 

"The frigidity of decrepit age is u much its enemy, 
by reason of its dulling moisture." — Gian trill : .Sce/vii» 
Sdentifica. 

frig id ly, adv. [Eng. frigid; -ly.] In a 
frigid, cold, dull or lifeless manner ; without 
warmth, animation, or life. 

"If in the Platonlcal philosophy there are some 
thing* directing to it [sc. a communion with God.J yet 
they are but f n</idly expi eased."— Bates : Harmony of 
the Divine Attributes, ch. xviL 

* frig Id ness, s. [Eng .frigid; -ness.) Cold- 
ness, coolness, dullness, frigidity. 

* frig or If Ic, * frig dr If ' -Ick, a. [Lat. 

frigorificus ; from frig us (genit. frigoris) = cold, 
and/acw=to make; Fr. frigorifque.] Caus- 
ing or generating cold. 

"And when the frigorfflck power was arrived at tha 
height, I several times found that water thiuly placed 
on the outside, whilst the mixture within was nimbly 
stirred np and down, would freeze in a quarter of & 
minute by a minute watch.*'— Boyle : Works, voL iiL, 
p. H7. 

* frig-dr lF-lc-al, a. [Eng. frigorific; * al .] 
The same as Frigorific (q.v.). 

frill, s. [Frill, v.] 

1. The ruffling of a hawk’a feathers when 
frilling with cold. 

2. A pleated or fluted edging ; as oflinen on 
the bosom of a shirt, &c., or of paper for table 
decoration. 

"Though the ruffle had vanished, 

A frill like a fan had by no means been banished," 
Barham: Ingoldsby Legends; Aunt Fanny. 

frill lizard, s. 

Zool. : The Australian reptile geDUs Chlamy* 
dosaurits. It has an erectile membranous 
plaited frill on its neck. 

frill, v.i. & t. [Fr. frillcr = to shiver with 
cold ; from frill tux = cold ; from Lat. * frigid- 
ulosus, from frigidulus, a dimin. from frigidus 
= cold.] 

* A. Intrans. : To shake, to shiver with 
cold. (Said of hawks.) 

B. Trans. : To furnish or decorate with a frill. 

frilled, a. [Eng. frill; -ed.] Furnished or 
decorated with a frill Dr frills. 

frill trig, s. [Eng .frill; -ing.] A species of 
plaited or Anted edging or trimming of tine 
linen. The gathered or plaited edge is sewn 
to a band, and the crimped or ruffled edge 
forms a collar, a cuff, or an ornament to a 
shirt-front. 

Fri-maire', s. [Fr.] 

Calendar A Hist. : A term meaning frosty or 
sleety, but freely translated by an English 
wit Ireezy. Adopted, in October, 1793, by the 
French Convention, for the third month of 
the republican year. It commenced on Nov. 21 
and ended on Dec. 20. 
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• frim, * frimm, * frimmc, * frym, a. k 

adv . [A.y. /re me.] 

A. As adj. : Lusty, fresh, or strong. 

" bly frim and lusty flank 

Her bravery then diuplayes, with meadows hugely 
rank.” Drayton : Poly-Olbion, >. 13, 

E. vis adv. : Luxuriantly, strongly. 

** Twelue aythez on yer thay f treeal beren ful frym." 

II. liny. Allit. Poems; Pair l, 1,078. 

fringe, s. [Fr. /range, from Lat. fimbria = 
(sing.) a fibre, (pi.) a fringe ; Sp. & Tort. 
/ninja ; Prov. Fr. /rinche ; Dut. franje ; Dan. 
firyndse ; GeT./ranse.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

* (1) A bunch or cluster of fibres. 

" The root bath beards or fringes ns it were hanging 
about it, and ia in fashion shaped to a fllberd nut,'*— 
P. Holland: Plime, bk. xxv., ch. vi. 

(2) An ornamental border to dress or furni- 
ture, consisting of loose threads. 

“ White couerlettes embroydered with deuises of 
very wittie and fine worketnanship, and fringed round 
about with a fringe dyed in the colour of skarlet. 
Hackluyt : Voyages, vol. iii., p. 316. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Anything resembling a fringe ; a bordar ; 
an edging ; a margin. 

" The stream late concealed 
By the fringe of its willows,” 

fiyron : Bride cf A bydot, L 12. 

* (2) An external emblem or mark. 

*’ Those offices and dignities were but the facings or 
fringes of his greatness. ‘—I Votton. 

II. Bat. : A row of long, filiform processes, 
thicker than hairs. 

fringe-loom, s. A kind of loom in which 
the weft- thread is carried and detained beyond 
the limit of the warp, which has thus a series 
of loops beyond the selvage. 

fringe-maker, s. [Fringemaker.] 

fringe-myrtles, s. pi. 

Bat. : The name given by Lindley to tha 
order Chamselauciacese (q.v.). 

fringe-tree, s. 

Botany : 

1. Gen. : The genus Chionanthus, one of the 
Oleaeeae, species of which exist both in North 
America and in the East Indies. 

2. Spec. : Chionanthus virginica. 
fringe, v.t. [Fringe, s.] 

1. Lit . : To furnish or decorate with a fringe 
or edging. 

- Of silver wings be took a shining pair, 

Fringed with gold.” Fairfax. 

2. Fig. : To border ; to edge ; to form an 
edging, fringe or border to. 

" And fringed with roses Tenelio rolls hiB stream.'’ 
Thomson : Winter, 876. 

fringed, o. [Eng. fring(e); -ed.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : Bordered or ornamented as 
with a fringe. 

" The fringed', curtains of.tblneeye advance,” 

Shake sp. : Tempest, 1. 2. 

2. Bot. : Having fringes [Fringe, s. t IT.] ; 
fimbriate. Example, the petals of Cucubulus 

Jimbnatus. 

fringe d-buckbcan, s. 

Bot. : Lymnanthemum nyphmoides, . (Britten 
A Holland.) 

fringed-violet, s. 

Bot. : A name given in Australia to Tbysa- 
notus, a genus of Asphodelege. It has rich 
purple blossoms with delicate fringes, which 
sparkle in the sun. (Loudon.) 

fringe' less, a. [Eng. /ringe ; dess. ] Desti- 
tute of or having no fringe. 

frlnge'-like, o. [Eng. fringe ; -like.] Re- 
sembling a fringe ; like a fringe. 

fringe' mak er, s. [Eng;, fringe , and maker.) 
One who manufactures fringes. 

“ A player, hired for the purpose hy the corporation 
of fringetnakers, acted hia part in a new comedy."— 
Swift : Tale of a Tub. 5 2. 

frln-gil -ia, $. [-Lat. = a finch— either the 
robin -redbreast or the chaffinch.] 

Ornith.: The typical genus of the family 
Fringillidse and the sub-family Fringillime 
(q.v.). Linmeus had an extensive genus of 
this desiguation. The hill is lengthened and 
conic, the culmen not curved, the tip slightly 
notched, lmt not indexed, the commissure 
straight, the claws small and slender, only 


slightly curved. The* speco-s are widely dis- 
tributed, being found in every country except 
Australia, but the majority are found in the 
paheoarutie region. Among the more familiar 
Finches are the (‘liatlinch, the Canary, the 
Brambling Finch, and the Goldfinch 

frin gilla'-^c-ous (or ccous as shiis), a. 

[Lat., &c. fringiltfa) (q.v.) ; Eng. sulk -aceous.] 

Ornith.: Belonging to or iu any way con- 
nected with the Finches or FringiHidae*(q.v.). 

frin gll'-li dae, s.pl. [Lat. /ring ill(a) (q.v.), 
and lem. pi. adj. stiff, -idie.] 

Ornith. : A family of conirostral birds. They 
are generally of small size, with short, conic 
bills, thick at the base and not notched, their 
tip acute. The tarsi are generally compressed 
and slender, with seven scutella, the hind toe 
often longer than the rest. The genera and 
species are very numerous and widely distri- 
buted. Mr. G. R. Gray divides the family 
into nine sub- families— (1) Ploceinse (Weaver- 
birds, (2) Coccothraustime (Grosbeaks), (3) 
Tanagriaa? (Tanagers), (4) Fringillinse (Tree 
Finches; (5) Emberizinse (Buntings), (6) Alau- 
dinsE (Larks), i(7) PyrrhubQ&e (Bullfinches). 
(8) Loxinae (Crossbills), and (9) Phytotominaj 
(IMantcutters). These are lound in almost all 
parts of the earth. 

frin-gU-li'-nes, s. pi. [Lat. fringilla (q.v.), 
and tern. pi. adj. suff. -ina\] 

Ornith. : The typical sub-fainily of Fringil- 
lida?. The genera h iving European representa- 
tives are Fringilla (Fineli), Passer (bparrow), 
Linota (Linnet), and Cardnelis (Goldfinch). 

frlng'-Ing, pr. par., a., k s. [Frinoe, v.) 

A. k E. vis pr. par . d particip. adj . : (See 
the verb). 

C, As subst. : The act of furnishing with a 
fringe ; a fringe or edging. 

fringing reef; s. 

Geol., dc. : The nama given by Mr. Darwin 
to one of three leading types of coral reefs. 
[Atoll, Bahrier-reef.] A fringing-reef differs 
from a barrier-reef in having a comparatively 
small depth of water on the outer side, and a 
narrower and shallower lagoon between the 
reef and the shore. Fringing-reefs are pro- 
duced either when the shores are stationary, 
or when they are now rising. ( Darwin ; On 
Coral Reefs.) 

fring-y, a. [Eng. f>'ing(c); - y .] Having 

fringes or borders ; fringed. 

" Through fringy woodlaud, or smooth shaven lawn." 

Shenstone, Elegy xxiv. 

* fripier, s. [O. Fr.] A fripperer (q.v.). 

* frlp'-per, * frip'-per-er, s. [O. Fr. 

fripier, from fripper = to rub up and down, 
to wear into rags.] A dealer in frippery or old 
clothes. 

•‘Which kind of collections are like a /ripper's or 
broker’s shop, thatihath endsof everything, but uothiug 
of worth.'' — Bacon: Of Learning, hy G. Wats, bk. vL, 
ch. iiL 

frlp-per-y, * frip-er ie, s. k a [Fr. frip- 
erie , from fripier = a fripper (q.v.).] 

A. As substantive: 

• 1. A shop where old clothes, somewhat 
cleaned and otherwise renewed, were offered 
for sale. 

** Here he cornea, sweating all over. 

Ho showe like a walkuig/rip/ycry." 

Massinger ; City Madam, L L 

2. Old or cast-off clothes or dresses ; clothes 
thrown aside after wearing. 

3. The act of trading or trafficking in old 
clothes. 

4. Useless things ; trifles. 

“ The growiug taste fur such frippery. "—Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xviii. 

B. As adj, : Contemptible, mean, useless. 

'* Let all the frippery things ... 

Frown on the page.” 

Mason : An Heroic Postscript. 

* frlse, 5. [Frieze.] 

* fris eur‘, s. [Fr., from / riser = to curl.] A 
hairdresser. 

“ Barters' boys who would to trade advance. 

Wish us to call them smart friseurs from France/ 

Crabbc. 

frisk, * friske, * fryske, v.i. [Frisk, a.] 

* I. To leap, to skip, to start up. 

•‘Put water into a glass, and wet your finger, and 
draw it round about the Jil) of the glasa, pressing it 
somewhat hard ; and after drawing it some few times 
about, it will make the water frisk and »prinkle up in 
a fine dew."— Bacon : Natural History. 


2. To dance, skip, leap, or gambol about In 
gaiety ; to frolic. 

"And the gay gmndHlre. "killid In geotic lore, 

Has frisked beneath the burden of threescore." 

Goldsmith The Traveller. 

* 3. To start or rise up suddenly and at odd 
times. 

'* Whether every out; hath experimented this trnuhle- 
some intrusion uf home frisking ideas, which thUfc 
importune the understand lug, and hinder it from 
being better employed, I know not."— Locke. 

* frisk, * friske, frixe, «. <!r s. [O. Fr 

/ risque , from 1 cel. friskr - frisky ; cogn. wit) 
Dan. k Sw ./risk; Eng. fresh (q v.).] 

A. As adj. : Lively, act ive, frisky. 

•'Fain would she Beem all/rLre and frollcke still." 

Bp. Hall ,'iaftres, bk. iv., sat. I, 

B. As subst. : A frolic, a gambol ; a lit ol 
wanton gaiety. 

"CheckB us in the/riiti and lav&ltoesof our dancing 
bloud."— Fettham : Resolves, pt. i., res. 13 

* frisk -al, s. [Eng. frisk; -al.) A caper, a 
frolic, a ‘gambol, a frisking. 

" IxSon . . . does nothing but cut cnpreols, fetch 
frtskals, and lead lavaltoea with the Lamiae.’ — Ben 
Jonson: Chlons & her Nymphs. 

* frisk - er, s. [Eng. frisk ; -er.] One who 
frisks about ; an inconstant or unsettled per- 
son ; a wanton. 

" Now I am a frlsker, all men on me look. 

What should I do but Bet cock on the hoop ?" 

Camden: Jiemaines ; Inhabitants. 

frisk'-et, s. (Fr. frisqnette, from the velocity 
or frequency of its motion.] 

Print. : A rectangular frame having tapes, 
cords, or paper stretched across it for holding 
the sheet to the tympan. The frisket forma a 
frame round the form, and keeps the margin 
of the paper clean. 

* frisk -ett, $. [Prob. a dimin. of Mid. Eng. 
frosk (A.*S. /rose, frox; IceLfroskr; 0. H. Ger. 
frox ; Ger. frosch) = a frog.] A young frog. 

“Yesternight the chatting of the pyesand the chirk- 
inge of the frisk cits did foretell as much."— Sir J. 
Danes : Entertainment of Q. Elizabeth at BarefUld 
(Works, iL 246). 

* frisk ful, a. [Eng. frisk; •ful(l).'] Full of 
gambols or friskiness ; frisky, frolicsome. 

•• This way and that convolved, infrisk/ul glee, 

Their frolics play.” Thomson : Spring, 887. 

frisk '-l-Iy* adv. [Eog . frisky ;-ly.) In a frisky, 
frolicsome manner ; gaily, briskly. 

* frisk -in, s. [Eng. ./Ksfc; -in.] A gay, frisky 
person. 

•* Say'st thou bo, fritkin C—Dckktr : Satiromastix. 

frisk' -I ness, s. [Eng. frisky; -wjj.] Tha 
quality of being frisky, or frolicsome ; gaiety, 
briskness, liveliness. 

frisk’-y, a. [Eug. frisk ; -y .] Gay, brisk, 
lively, frolicsome. 

"When the frisky wanton writes.'* Lloyd: The Poet. 

* frl§ -let, s. [Appar. a dimin. of frizzle( q.v.).] 
A small ruffle. 

frist, * freste, * fryst, v.i . & t. [A.S. fris- 

tan; lcel. fresta ; Ger . fristen.) 

Intrans.: To delay, to remain fora while. 
“No langere wold he freste.” 

MS. in EaUiweU, p. 880. 

B. Transitive : 

1. To put off for a time. 

"What was frist ed wasna forgiven.* — Scoff. 1 Red- 
gauntlet, letter xi. 

2. To lend, to give, or sell upon credit. 

" Frestyn or lende to freste."— Prompt. Parv. 

* fris-telle, s. [O. Fr. frestel.] A flute, a pip«L 

"With trompes, pipes, aud with frist etc." 

Vwaine <t Gawuine, 1,895. 

* firis-iire', $. [Fr.] A curling or frizzling of 
the hair. 

frit, s. [Fr. fritte ; Ital. fritta, from frit , fritU\ 
pa. par. of frire, friggere = to fry, from Lat. 
frigo.] [Fry, v.] 

Glass-mak. : A calcined mixture of sand and 
fluxes ready to be melted in a crucible to form 
glass. The term is also applied to other vit- 
reous combinations or compositions for use in 
manufacturing. It is not applied to manu- 
factured articles, but to those iu course of con- 
version, as the calcined kelp and lead, which 
are ingredients in the glaze ot Delft-ware (q.v.). 

frit briclt, 

Glass- mak. : A lump of calcined glass q*i- 
terials, which have been united aud brought 


boil, bo^; poilt, Jdvtrl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=t 
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to ft pasty condition in a reverberatory furnace 
I>rel in unary to the perfect vitrlllcatiou in the 
melting-pot. [Frittino-furnace.] 

frit mixer, s. A horizontal cylinder with 
oblique beaters, or n box with semi-cylindrical 
bottom and a rotating shaft with beaters or 
stirring arms. 

frit, v.t. [ Fn it, s.l To expose to a dull red 
lieat. lor the purpose of calcination, ns mate- 
rials for making glass, [F rittino-foknai i;.] 

frith (1). firth, s. [led. Jjonlkr (pi. jinlhir) 
s=a bay, a tilth ; Daii.yf.orr/ ; 8w. Jjitnl ; Norw. 
fjord ; allied to Lut. jtortus — a harbour.] 
(Port, s.) 

1. Ortlinary language : 

1. In the same sense ns II. 

"Lands intersected by a n <m>w/>*irA 

Abnur each other." C>-wper ; Tusk, it 1«, 17. 

2. A kind of weir for catching fish. 

'■ The Weir is a frith reach hr’ through the Obo. from 
the land to low water mark. — - Citrew »: Survey of 
Cornwall. 

II. Ceng. : An estuary, as the Frith of Tay, 
tlie Frith of Forth, the Frith of Clyde. The 
word was originally {Scotch, but being inserted 
in maps it has now become also an English 
geographical term. 

frith (2). * frithe, * fryth, * firthe, *. 

[A. 8 frblh, fry i Ik ~ peace, refuge; cogn. with 

0.8. /rid hu ; (>. Fits. Jn-tho. /red?, frrd ; Put. 
vredc ; I cel. /rul hr ; 8w. A Dun. /red ; ef. Wei. 
ffridd = a forest J 

* 1. Peace, security. 

“ Thor wnnedu Abram hi we] the nnd In frith*' 

(lew-si* <£• Exodus, 789. 

* 2. An enclosed wood, as a decrpnrk. 

*' Ye hmitiet.li i thes kin^es/W/c'." 

Layamon. 1. 61. 

* 3. A forest, a wood. 

" In the tnftyd/rHA and in the mossy fell." 

Drnyon : Poly (jlbion, e. 17. 

4. A small field taken out of a common. 

* frithe, * frith-cn, v.t. [A.S. fridhhtn ; 

0.8. / ritljidit ; O. Fris. / rcthin , / rithia . frrdin ; 
O H. tier, gn/ridou ; leel. fridka; Sw./reda; 
Dan. /rede.] [Fni ra (2), s.J 

1. To set free, to deliver. 

* Bisek gret god that he vs of till* pine fritheJ* 

Genesis ,<• i’xidu*. 8,093. 

2. To shield, to defend, to protect. 

" Loth hem head i* dogtrea two. 

For tufrithen hise geste ?wn." 

Genesis & Exodus , 1.069. 

3. To inclose. 

"He is fryVted ill with floryus." P. Plowman, 5.606. 

4. To spare. 

“ N efry'krs no wap.vna." Morte Arthure , 1,731. 

* frlths'-plot, s. [Eng. / rith (2), and plot ] 
A plot of land inclosing some sacred oifiert, 
as a wdl. s’nne. Ac., so as to a fford a sanctuary 
to criminals. 

* frith -St COl, s. fEng, /rith (2), and sfooL] 
The same as Fredstole (q.v.). 

* frlth'-tf, * fryth-y, a. [Eng.yhTA. (2) ; -y. 1 
Woody, wooded. 

" Tims atode I In tbo fn/thy forest of flaltres." 

Skelton : Crowneof La nr ell. 

frit-U-lV-ri-a, s. [From Lnt fritlhts = a 
dice-box, which the chequered petals re- 
Beinble.] 

P-nt. : A genus of Liliaoeae, trihe Tulipene. 
Tlie bulbs are often clustered, the leaves 
sessile, not sheathing, tlie flowers drooping, 
the perianth enmpanulate, anthers attached 
to rite filament above i'ie base in front, the 
fit , le three-ch it at the apex, the capsule 
three-celled, three-valved oblong, seeds many, 
flat. A’*out thirty species are known One 
Is Fntilhria Mrleagris, the Common Fririll sry 
or Stiake's-head, found, though raiely, 111 
England in moist meadows ; the flowers are 
teasel itfi! with duli purple, occasionally al- 
most colourless. 

frit il-3ar-y, s. [Ftutillaria.] 

1. Pot, . The English name of the genus 
Friiillaria (q.v.). 

2. Entomology: 

(1) Various butterflies divided by Sfainton 
Into Large and Sum I) Fritiliaries. T e genus 
Argytmis, or the sub-familv Argynnidi. ranked 
Under the family N y in phal id:t ! ' Argynn is Pa- 
j>iua is the Silver. wash -d Fritillarv, A. Agltna 
the Dark-green Frit.illary, A. Lathonia, the 
Queen of Spain Fritdl.iry, A. Helene the Small 


Pearl -horde red Fritillary, All these species 
a.e British. 

“Thu white admiral a and Bllverwajhcd frltVbtrie* 
flit aruuud every bruin bit:- bed." — C. huigslcy : Two 
Peart Ago, cU. jcxHL 

(2) ihe genus Xcmeohius, one of the Ery- 
child ae. iitmeobius Lucian is tlie Burgundy 
Fritillary ; tins also is British. (Stainton.) 

4 frit' - i - nan ^y, «• [Idit. fntinnio = to 
twitter.] A chirping or twittering as of an 
insect. 

** T5ie note or /rttlna nru thereof la far more shrill 
than the lucuat, and lta lif« nhort.’*— lirounte : Vulgar 
Errours, bk. v., cli. UL 

firitt, s. [Frit, s.) 

frit'-ter, ' fret ure, * frit-uro, * fret- 
our, ' frut ur, * frut-ure, * fmyt-er, 
* fryt-o wr, * fryt o wre, «. [ Fr. Jntnre - 

a trying, a dish of fried lisli ; 0. Fr. /rtf = 
fried, from Lilt, frictu.% pa. par. of Jrigo = to 
fry (q.v.); I tab JriltcUu ; Sp. /r it ilia ~ a pan- 
cake, /rifura = a dish of tried meat.] 

I. A small piece of meat, apples, Ac., fried 
In batter. 

" K«rp It from pasty Ixiked or flying. 

From hriSlmg bteak. or Jrit trr* frying.* 

Swtft : To llr. Sheridan ; On ha Art of Punning. 

2. A small piece ; a fragment ; a bit. 

" If yon strike n aolld body that i« brittle, as glaas or 
sugar, it hreaketh not only where the immediate force 
la. but break etli all .iboutiuto- shivers and fritter*."— 
Bacon • jVuuntt History. 

3. A cheesecake. (Ainsworth.) 

frlt'-ter, v.f. [Fritter,*.] 

1. Lit. : To cut meat, Ac., into small pieces 
to be fried. 

2. Fig. : To break up into small particles, 
pieces, or fragments. 

% To /fitter owny : To waste away by little 
and little, frivolously, or m ti lies. 

" How prologues into prefaces dcciy, 

And these to notes are fnt/errrt ijmte av^ro.** 

Pope : Uujiciad, i. 277, 278. 

fritt'-ing, pr. par. or a. [Frit, v .] 

fritting-furnace, j. 

( Vass-rtutk . ; A reverberatory furnace in 
which the materials for making glass are cal- 
cined (fritted) as a process preliminary to 
melting. Tlie object is to effect a partial union 
of the silicic acid and alkali, to avoid volatili- 
zation of the latter in the subsequent vitrifi- 
cation. The materials (sand, chalk, sodn-nsh, 
and cullet) being introduced into the fnrnnce, 
the temperature is gradually raised for thine 
hours. The pasty mixture is stirred, and the 
temperature increased to incipient fusion. 
The stuff is then raked out and transferred to 
the melting-pot, or is placed in cast iron trays, 
cut into blocks with a spade, and stored away 
as frit- bricks. 

fritzsche -Ite, s. [Named after Fritzche who 
analyzed it.] 

Min. : A vitreous or pearly reddish-brown 
or hyacinth mineral, its hardness 2 to 2*5, its 
sp. gr. 3*50. It has in its composition oxide 
of uranium, protoxide of manganese, vanadio 
acid, phosphoric acid and water. Found in 
Bohemia and Saxony. (Dana.) Tlie Brit . 
Mus. Cat. makes it a variety of Calcouranite. 

* Criv'-all, a. [Fbivolods.] 

* frly-ole, v.t. [Fr. /rivole = frivolous.] Tn 
annul, to set aside ; to declare frivolous. 

" Gif thir jvigis his api<ellactoun. aud convict 
him. than sail his hede be coverit. hia body ekorgit, 
and eftir all Iiingit ou ane unhappy ire; —llellenden : 
Liviut, p. 45. 

* friv'-o-lism, s. [Fr. /rivo?(e) — frivolous ; 
Eng. suff. -bun.] Frivolity, frivolousness. 

fri-vol'-l-ty, s. [Fr. frivol itr., from /rirole = 
frivolous (q.v.). The French wind / rivolite 
does not appear in either editions of the 
Dictionary r>/ the Academy , as if it had not 
rooted itself in tlie language till after their 
publication. (T rmch : English Past iC Present. 
pp. 38, 30.) The seventh edition (1S7S). in 
which it finds a place, bad not been published 
when Trench wrote.] The quality or stale of 
being frivolous, insignificant ortrifling; frivo- 
lous or trifling behaviour ; unbecoming levity 
of manner or disposition. 

" Hpf'n hi* eye sate something of reproof. 

That kept at least frivolity aloof " 

Byron: Lara, 1. 7. 

friv'-o-lous, * friv'-i-lons, a. [l.at./rfvo- 
lus — silly, trifliog; properly, rubbed away. 


broken as sherds, from /rio = to rub ; Fr. 
/rivole; ltal. A 8p. Jncolu.) 

1. 'rrifling ; slight ; of little or no moment ; 
trivial ; not worth notice ; insignificant ; 
petty. 

" Iiuiteiul of Otliir answer to the frivolous arruaa- 
tloua —JLUon. A muuid. niton linrumstr. i.ef., j 4. 

2. Uivcn or inclined to unbecoming levity 
or trilling. 

" In converwitlon/rfrotw*, in dress 
Extreme, '' Coupe r . Task. 11. 879. 

*1 1'°*’ tin* difference between /nvofous and 
tri/ting, see Tiuflino. 

* friv' 6 lous-ly, adv, [Fng. frivolous ; dy.\ 
In a frivolous or ti illiug manner. 

“ Select by trouble, frivolously nice.” 

Purtwlt : fo I tie. Boll nyhroks. 

frlv'-o loua-ness, s. [ Eng. frivolous ; -ness.] 
The quality or sLute of being frivolous; in- 
significant. 

" To Jinfic of the weight or frivolous rum.”—' J sko. rcA# 
Light of Mature, vol. L, pt. L 

friz, *. & v. [Frizz, s. A v.] 
frizc, s. [Frieze.] 

friz'- el, 8. [Fhizzel (2), 8.] The movable 
[date of steel placed vertically aliove the pan 
of a gun-lock to receive the blow of tlie snap- 
hance ; thcforin of fliutrlock which supeii>eded 
the wheel- lock. 

fri-zette, s. [Eng. friz; -ette.) A pad of 
frizzled Irair or silk worn by women under the 
real hair to stuff it out to the shape required 
hy fashion. 

"Moreover, -he woa not quite enre hut that one of 
her frizrttes was coming out-"— Sarteer.- Ask J/amnus. 
ch. xxliL 

frizz, friz, v. t. [Fr. / riser = to curl.] 

I. urd. Lang. : To curl, to trisp; to form 
Into small curls with a crisping-non. 

" With your great wig so frizzrd, *01(1 yet bo beggarly." 
— Gnldtunth . T.c Bee, Ho. 2. 

II. 7 'echnieaUy : 

1. Fabrics; To form into little knobs, burs, 
or prominences, like the nap of cloth. [Frizz- 
INomachine.] 

2. Leather-manvf. : To treat leather by the 
process of frizzing (q.v.). 

frizz, friz, s. [Frizz, r.] Anytbiog frizzed 
or curled, as a wig ; curled hair. 

" Whilea full* wilderness of frit 
Lecame the lawyer's cuum up phiz." 

Combe : hr. Syntax. 11, 1 

frizz' -er, s. [Eng. frizz ; -cr.] One who or 

that which frizzes. [Frizzino-machine.] 

frxzz'-mg, pr. par., a„ As. [Frizz, r.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. <£• particip . adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

L Ord. Lang. ; The act of curling or crisping. 
IL Technically: 

1. Leather-manvf. : A process to which cha- 
mois and wash-leather aie subjected after the 
skins are uahaired, bated, scraped, fleshed, 
and raised. It consists in rubbing the skins 
with pumice-stone or a blunt knife till the 
appearance of the grain is entirely removed, 
the suif'ce softened, and an even thickness 
obtained throughout. 

2. Fabric : A peculiar finish given to certain 
kinds of cloth. [Frizzino-machine.] 

friz zing ma chine, s. 

1. Fabric: A machine on which the nap of 
woollen cloth is formed into a onml-er ol little 
prominences or tufts. Petersham cloth, so 
called, is thus formed, 

2. f Cood-irorl;. : A bench with a circular 
cutter-head slightly protruding alxjve the 
working surface, and adopted to dress boards 
which are passed over it. 

frlz'-zle, * frisle, v.t. & i. [A frequent, from 

frizz (q.v.).] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To curl or crisp as hair ; to frizz. 

** Ancient matrons with their frizz? rd towei*. 

And prey religious maids." 

6 a v . Eclogues ; The Toilet. 

2. To cook, as a rasher. 

B. Intrans. : To become frizzled or curled up. 

friz’-zle (1), t. [Frizzle, v.) A curl ; a lock 

of hair curled or crisped. 

"To rumple her laces, her frizzles, aud her 1>oljinB."— 
Milton : AnimacLupon Remonstrant's Defence. § L 


fat^. fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father: we, wet, here, eamel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
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* friz-zlo (2), s. [A eornipt. of Fr. fusil.] 

1. The steel used for striking fire by caeaus 
of a Hint. 

2. The hammer of a gun or pistol. 

friz zlor, 8. I Eng. frizzl(t ); -er.j One wiio 
or that which frizzles. 

friz' zling, * fri^'-ling, pr. par. t a., & a. 
[Frizzle, r.] 

A. <fc B. As pr. par. <0 particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. .4$ subst. : The act nr process of curling 
or crisping ; a curl, a frizzle. 

" Upon meretricious pai utilise, //■*//«.<», pouldrin^s, 
ftttynuga. anil tlie like, nmuy squander away their 
very choicest morning houivs, more lit tor study aud 
dcuollon than such vnchriatian practices."— -/Vy/oic .* 
1 Gistno-Mastiz, vi. 1. 

friz'-zly, «. [Eng. frizzl(e) ; -y.) Curled or 
crisped ; frizzed. 

* friz'-ziire, a. [Fr. frisurc.] A dressing or 
curling. 

•• His halrhod uot received the fsahlonahle/rtirune." 
— Graves; Spiritual yuixotv, bk. v., ch. vL 

friz -zy, a. [Eng. frizz; -y.] Frizzed, frizzled, 

rough. 

" Grey-bes prink led hair of frizzy thickness." Q. 
Eliot: Dunkl Deronda, ch, xL 

£ro, * fra, * frae. prep . & odv . [Icel./m = 
from ; cogn. with Dau. Jra ; A.S. from.] 
[From.] 

* A, As prep. : From, away. 

'* After tliat b.itaile Egbriht, thus herd I say. 

Seized Kent & Estsex. Southsex 4: Surray. 

<t alle the greta loud, fro Doner to Gryiimby." 

Robert de Rrurtne, p. 16. 

B. Js adv : From, away, back, or back- 
ward ; only in the phrase fo and fra = for- 
wards and backwards, hither and thither. 

•• I was employed In passing ta and fro 
About relieving of the sentinels. " 

Auakesp ; 1 Henry 17.. ii. L 

froar' y, a. [Frory.J Frozen, sti(f, rigid. 

•* rhe foaming steed with fronry bit to s tea re." 

Fairfax: Godfrey of Boulogne, bk. ii., s. 40. 

froclc, *froU. *frolike, *frog, * frogge, s. 
(<j. Fr. froc. from Low Lat . frocus, Jlnvais = a 
monk’s frock, prob. from being made of wool.) 
[Flock, s.J 

* 1. An ecclesiastical dress worn by niouks. 
[Unfrock.] 

** Longe sieves down to the feet, lyche a monkes 
frokke."— MaundeAUe, p. 153. 

2. A kind of loose garment ; formerly ap- 
plied to a loose coat worn by men, now con- 
fined to a gown worn by females aud children. 

** He likewise gives e. frock or li very, 

That aptly is put on.” Shakes p. ; Gamlet. liL 4. 

* 3. A covering of any kind. 

“Chalybesn tempered steel, nud frock of mulf* 

Milton : Samson Agomsler, IS3. 

4. A sort of worsted netting worn by sailors, 
often in lieu of a shirt. (.Scufc/i.) 

•• The stocking manufacture is now carried to con- 
siderable extent Besides slockimrs they niake/ro' /.s. 
mitls. and all aorta of hosiery. Thom : Gist. Aberd., 
in 250 . 

frock-coat, s. A kind of body-coat for 
men, having broad skirts, the same length be- 
fore and behind ; a surtont. 

frocked, s. [Eng. frock; -ed] Clothed in or 
wearing a frock. 

* frock -less, s. [En g. frock; -less.] 'Without 
a frock. 

* frde (1), s. [Dut. vrow; Ger. fran = a wo- 
man, a wife.] A frow ; a slattern ; a dirty, 
coarse woman. [Frow (1).] 

•‘Those mging fmntic/roe*. 

For Bacchus feasts prepared.^ 

Drayton • Muses' Elysium, Nymph. 4. 

flroe (2), 8. [Frow (2), s.] 

frog (1), • frogge, * frugge, * froge, s. 

[A.S. froga ; Dau. & Sw .fro; Ger . frosch.] 

Zoology : 

1. Sing. : The English name of the amphi- 
bious genus Rina, and particularly of the 
species Ran a temporuria, or Common Frog, 
The genus Rana is distinguished from its con- 
geners by having the. tongue and tympanum 
distinct, the skin smooth, and the toes with- 
out claws; they are. however, pointed, and 
the hind r feet arc united almost to the tips 
by a membrane. The speoies are numerous; 
they are widely distributed over the globe, 
many inhabiting tropical regions. The com- 
mon frog is too well known to require descrip- 


tion. tt is found at the gonial period of the 
year, burying itself at the approach of winter, 
in the mud at the bottom of ponds, and re- 
appearing early in spring. In the month of 
March it lays its eggs, which are enveloped in 
a gelatinous material, in water, where they 
float. Each female deposits from six to twelve 
hundred eggs a year. By April they have 
greully increased in aize and arc becoming 
hatched. The immature frogs which come 
forth are called tadpoles. 'Ihey have tails, no 
legs, breathe by gills, and are aquatic. Six or 
eight weeks later tho legs are fully developed, 
the tail is absorbed, and they quit the water, 
remaining, however, in its vicinity to the last. 
The common frog is found in nmat parts of 
Europe, in the northern parts of Asia, in the 
North of Africa, and in North America. liana 
esev lenla is the Eatable frog, rare in England, 
but common on the European continent. 
R. plpiens is the Bull-lrog of North America, 
and R. clamitans the Grunting or Argus Frog. 

2. PI. Frogs : The family Ranidoe, of which 
Rana is the type. They have a thick body, 
destitute of a tail ; feet four, long, muscular, 
and adapted for leaping; the larva elongate, 
fish-like, tailed, and without legs ; the gills 
four on each side. The family does not in- 
clude the Tree Frogs, which are ranked as 
llylidse (q.v.). 

“ Yield me an hostry mongst the croklng/roy*." 

Spenser : F. y.. V. x. 25. 

2. Farr. : A kind of tender horny substance 
growing in the middle of a horse's foot, divid- 
ing into two branches, which run like a fork 
towards the heel. 

" The heel broad. the frog thiu and small .*— Southey : 
The Doctor, ch. cxlilL 

According to Prof. Skeat, the word in 
sense 2 is a corruption of fork ; if so, that 
sense should be referred to Froo (3) (q.v.). 

frog-cheese, s. 

Rot. : One of the larger puff-balls when 
young. (Berkeley,) 

frog crab, s. 

Zool. : The crustaceoua genus Rauina, one 
species of which cau climb trees. 

frog-current, s. 

Elect. : The name giveu by Matte uci to ani- 
mal electricity. 

frog-eater, s. A term of contempt for a 
Frenchman. 

frog-fly, s. The same as Froohopper 
(q.v.). 

frog-orchis, 6. 

Bot. : Hubenaria or Oymnadenia viridis. It 
has several leaves, and green flowers with a 
short spur. It is found in hilly meadows in 
the northern parts of Britain, also in Northern 
Europe and Asia, aud in North America. 

frog-plate, s. 

1. An accessory to the compound micro- 
scope in which the web of a frog's foot is ex- 
posed on the stage, to exemplify the circula- 
tion of the blood. 

2. The same as Froo (3) (q.v.). 

frog-shell, s. 

Zool.: The molluscous genus Ranella (q.v.). 
It belongs to the family Mnricidse. 

frog-spit, frog-spittle, s. 

Zool. : The spittle-like substance seen en- 
veloping the larva of the Cuckoospit frog- 
hopper ( Aphrophora spumaria). 

frog's-foot, s. 

Bot. : The genus Lemna. 

frog’s-march, s. 

1. A crawling on hands and knees. 

'* He had had a frog's-march— that is to say, on 
hands, belly, and kueea."— Sir S. Lukeman : Wmit / 
taut «'*i liajhr- Land, p. 20. 

2. The being carried by two or four men face 
downwards, a method often employed by 
policemen with violent drunken men. (Nhmry.) 

•‘Treating ft refractory toper to the frn<ft-march, by 
carrving him face downwards, to the station."— £ai7|/ 
Telegraph, Nuv. 20, IS3Z 

frog (2), s. [Port, froco = a flock of wool or of 
silk; Lat. fioccu $.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Lace wrought round a but- 
ton-hole. 

••With tahby lined, and from complete * 

Anstey: Pleaders' Guile, lect. viL 


2. Military: 

(1) A butt) ni or toggle of spindle-shape, and 
covered with silk or other material, which ia 
passed through a loop on tin- opposite side of 
the breast 01 a military cloak or overcoat, 
serving to fasten the two breasts together. 

(2) The loop of a bayonet or sword scabbard. 
" In u kind of frog oil cither aide of thin (belt] hunt 

« little saw and hatchet.''— Defoe : Robinson Crusoe 
p. 15a (ed. 16561. 

frog (3), s. [A corrupt, ol fork, from the shapp.J 
Rail. Engin. : A section of rail at a point 
where rails diveigc, or one track leads to twi 
branches. A cross- frog is one placed at a rect 
angular intersection ol railroad tracks. 

frog (4). s. [Etym. doubtful.] A young horse 
more thau otic, but less than two years old. 

frog (5). s. [Etym. doubtful.] A flying shower 
ol sleet or snow. (Scotch.) 

frog (1), v.t. [Froo (2), *.} To fasten or orna- 
ment with a frog. 

*• City clerks In f ragged coats.” Lytton. 

frog (2), v.i . [Frog (£),«.] To snow or sleet 
at intervals. (Scotch.) 

frog'-blt, 8. [A translation of Lat. Morsvs 
ruiue as the name of the best-known species 
(sec del.). Why so called is uncertain.] 

Bot. : The genus llydrocharis (q.v.), and 
specially II. motsus rantc, which is found in 
ponda and ditches ill Britain. It has orbicu- 
lar, remform leaves, aud flowers in July and 
August. 

^ American frog bit : 

Bot. : The genus Liimobiura. 

* frog'-cr-y, s. [Eng. frog ; -ery. ] A place 
where frogs abound. 

frog-fish, s. [Eng. frog, and fish.] 

Ichthyology : 

1. The genus Batrachus, which belongs to 
the family Lophiidyj. They have a horizon- 
tally- flattened head, broader than the body, 
a deeply-cleft mouth, which is often furnished 
with filaments, the operculum and suboper 
culuin spinous, the anterior dorsal fin short, 
and supported by three spinous rays. They 
keep themselves hidden in the sand, like the 
fishing frog, Lophius piscatorins , and surpris- 
ing their prey, inflict dangerous wounds with 
their spinous rays. Batrachus grunniens (the 
Cottus yrunniens of Li nine 11 s), so called from 
grunting when it is caught, is found in 
America. 

2. The genus Chironectes (q.v.), also belong- 
ing to the Lophmlae. 

3. A name for the Fishing Frog (q.v.), 

frogged, pa. par. or a. (Frog, v.) 

frogg'-Ing, s. [Froo, r.] A kind of braid od 
a coat. 

frog'-grass, s. [Eng .frog, and prrass.] 

Bot. : (l) Salicornia herbacea ; (2) J uncus 
bufonius. 

* frog'-gy, a. [Eng. frog; -y.] Abounding in 
frogs. 

* frog'-hood, s. [Eng. frog ; -hood.] The state 
or condition of a frog. 

“To have bia/rojtfioodcalled hi question.* 

Smart: 2 he Duellist. 

frog'-hop-pers, s. pi. (Eng. frog , and hopper.] 
Eutom. : The sub-section Cicadellina, or the 
family CercopuUe, ranked under the Homo- 
pterous sub-order of Insects. The name frog- 
liopper refers partly to the form of their body, 
partly to their leaping powers, which are great ; 
tliis power arises from the length of their hind 
legs. The Common Froghopper is Aphn>pho ra 
spumaria ; another species often met with iu 
gardens is A. bifascuita. The larva of these 
insects, which resembles that of the parent in 
most respects except in the want of wings, 
envelops itself in a froth resembling human 
spittle. Ail must have ofteu observed this on 
plants. 

frog'-let-tusc, frogs lettuce, s. [Eug 

frog , and lettuce ] 

Bot. : Fotamogdon densus. 

* frog'- ling, s. [Eng. frog ; dim. suff. -ling ] 
A little frog. 

“The voruilinss of the earth, nor the froglings ol 
the water Jarvis : Don (Juixote, ]>t. L, bk. iii.. ch. iv. 
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frogwort— frondoso 


frog - wort, s. [Eng. frog, and ujoj'L] 

Botany: 

1. A name sometimes given to the genua 
Ranunculus (q.v.). {Paxton.) 

2. Several species of Orchis, specially 0. 
masculit and O. Mario, ( Holdich ; Britten A 
Holland.) 

• froije, * froyse, s. [Frame.] 

fr6r ic, * frol’-ick, * frol-icke, a. & s. 

[Out. vrolijk; Ger. Jrohlich, from froh — joy- 
ous, glad; O. Sax. frah; O. H. Ger. fro; O. 
Fris. fro.] 

* A, As adjective : 

1. Gay, merry, frisky, frolicsome, full of 
pranks or mirth ; dancing about. 

*' The gaudxtla of each frolic child." 

Scott.' J/arrnion, L (Introd.) 

2. Accompanied with merriment. 

" flebhazzar was gulping down Ms/ro/i'c* cup* and 
taking his till of earthly pleasures Bp. Beveridge. 
Vol. il.. aer. 137. 

B. As substantive : 

1. A wild prank ; a merry, frolicsome flight. 
"Make 'em au appointment 't»lxt Jest and ear- 
nest ; twill look like afrolick."— Vanbrugh : 1‘rovoked 
Wife, lti. 

2. A scene of gaiety or mirth ; a merry- 
making. 

* 3. A plaything. 

•' With such fruit as &frolick in her hand .**— Fuller ; 
Pitgah Sight. IV. vii, 40. 

Crabb thus discriminates between frolic, 
gambol, and prank : “The frolic is a merry, 
joyous entertainment ; the gambol in a dancing, 
light entertainment ; the prank is a freakish, 
wild entertainment. Laughing, singing, noise, 
and feasting, constitute the frolic of the care- 
less mind ; it belongs to a company : conceit, 
levity, and trick, in movement, gesture, and 
Contrivance, constitute the gambol; it belongs 
to the individual ; adventure, eccentricity, 
and humour, constitute the prank ; it belongs 
to one or many. One has a frolic ; one plays 
a gambol, or a prank. Frolic is the diversion 
of human beings only ; gambol and prank are 
likewise applicable to ihe brutes : a kitten 
plays its gambols ; a horse, a monkey, and a 
squirrel, will play its pranks.’* (C’rabb; Eng. 
Synon.) 

frolic-gambol, s. A frolic, a gambol, a 
frisk. 

” Even bearded knights. In arms grown old, 

Share in Ilia frolic-gambols bore/ 

Scott . Lay q f the Last J fintlrel, 1. 19. 

frol -ic, * froT - ick, ttt. [Frolic, a.] To 
play wild pranks ; to frisk, or caper about ; to 
indulge in frolicsome mirth. 

’* They sung as blithe as finches sing. 

That flutter loose on golden wing. 

And /colic where they list." 

Cowper ; Faithful Birdt. 

* frol-lC-ful, a. [Eng. frolic ; -ful(l).l Full 
of frolics or wild pranks ; frolicsome ; playful. 

frol -Icked, pa. par. or a. [Frolic, v .] 

frol -ic-kirig,pr. par. orparticip. adj. [Frolic, 
v.] 


•frol-Ic-ky, a. [Eng .frolic; -y.] Jlerry, 

frolicsome. 

“Make a good froilicky half-day with them.”— 
Richardson . Clarissit, V. 343. 

• frol-ic-ly, * frol -ick ly, adv. [Eng. frolic ; 
• ly .] In a frolicsome, merry manner; with 
frolics or wild pranks ; gaily ; merrily. 

” Thus they the revels/rolic/v begun." 

Crayton: Muse*' Elysium ; XymphaL 3. 

• frol' ic-ness, * frol -ick-ness, s. [Eng 
frolic ; - ness .] The quality or state of being 
frolicsome ; wild pranks or frolics ; playful- 
ness. 

“Mirth, Jollity, frolicknets of youth, as you call 
them.”— Goodwin : ll’orln, v. 199. 

frol ic-some, * frol -Ids some, a. [Eng. 
frolic ; -soni*.] Full of frolics or wild pranks ; 
given to frolicking ; merry ; playful. 

“A tray frolicsome delight in what la Injurious to 
others! 11 — Shaftesbury : Enquiry concern, l irtue, 

bk. IL, pt. il., § 3. 

• frol ic some-ly, adv. [Eng. frolicsome ; 
-ly.] In a frolicsome manner; with frolics. 

frol-ic-some-nesB, s. [Eng. frolicsome; 
•ness.] The quality of being frolicsome or 
given to wild pranks ; gaiety, playfulness. 

from, * fram, * frome, prep. & ode. [A. 8. 

from,fram; cogn. with 1 cel. fram = forward ; 


Sw. fram = forth, fr&m = from ; Dan. /rm = 
foith, fra = from ; O. II. Ger. fram =■ forth, 
from ; Goth, fram = from, from the root far 
= to go oq, to fare (q.v.).] 

A* As preposition : 

I. Of place, distance, separation, <£c. 

1. Dowd from ; out of towards another 
place. 

" No man hath ascended up Into heaven, but be that 

caino down/rom heaven, even the son of man which 

Is In heaven ." — John ill. 13. 

2. Noting transmission. 

" The messengers from our sister and the king." 

Shakesp. : Lear, 11. 2. 

3. Out of; noting emission. 

*' The most high 

Eternal Father, from his secret cloud 
Amidst, In thunder uttered thus Ms voice." 

Slilton : V. L., x. 32. 

4. Out of ; noting abstraction or withdrawal. 

** Clarissa drew, with tempting grace, 

A two-edged weapon from the shining case." 

Pope , Rape of the Lock, IlL 128. 

5. Away from ; noting removal, withdrawal, 
or departure. 

" In fetters one the harking porter tied, 

And took hiiutrenibliug/r&ru his sovereign's side.” 
Itrydcn : Virgil ; .Encid vl. 536. 

6. Noting deliverance, freedom, or exemp- 
tion. 

"It has peace, and much secures the mind 
From all attacks of evil, proving still 
A faithful barrier." Cowper: Task, fil. 680. 

7. Noting procession, descent, or birth. 

"Thus the hard Mid stubborn race of m&u 
From animated rock and flint began." 

Blackmore : Creation, bit- L 

8. Noting the place or person wlieuce some- 
thing comes or is brought. 

“The king Is coming, and I must speak with him 
from the bridge, flow now, Kiuellen, cam'et thou 
from the bridge?" — Shakesp. : Henry J\, iil- 6. 

9. Out of ; noting extraction. 

"From high Meonia's rocky shores I came, 

Of poor descent : Aaetea is my name. " Addison. 

10. Away from ; noting the distance between. 

" I w as further fro my loue 
Than erthe is from the heauen aboue." 

Cower C. A. (Prol.) 

11. Away or separated from ; not near ; 
without. 

” To die by thee, were hilt to dlo In ]eat t 
From thee to die, were torture move than death.” 
Shaketp. : 2 Henry VI. , iii. 2. 

12. Up ; noting ascent from ; as. He leaped 
from the ground. 

13. Followed by to : noting succession or 
progression. 

’* These motions we must examine/rom first to last, 
to find out what was the form of the earth “ Burnet . 
Theory qf the Earth. 

14. At the hands of. 

“ 1 cannot truckle to a fool of state. 

Nor take a favour from the n^an 1 hate * 

Churchill : Eputle to It'. Hogarth. 

* 15. Contrary to ; not in accord with. 

” Any thing so overdone is from the purpose of play- 
ing ; whose end, both at the first and now, was and is 
to hoid, as ’twere, the mirror up to nature," — 
Shaketp. : Hamlet, iii. 2. 

16. Noting change. 

“ Transformed from a fair damysele into likeness of 
a dragoun.” — Maumteville, p. 23. 

II, Of time : Since ; beginning with. 

"The flood was not the cause of mountains, hut there 
were mountains from the creatiou ."— Raleigh : Hit - 
tory of the World. 

III. Of cause and effect : 

1. Out of ; noting the causa or ground of 
anything. 

" They who believe that the praises which arise from 
valour are superior to those which proceed from any 
other virtues, nave not considered **■ — Drydeiu 

2. Because of ; Doting the reason or motive 
of an act or effect. 

"That fixed mind 

And high disdain, from sense of injured merit. 

That with the mightiest raised me to contend/ 

Milton : P. L.. L 98. 

3. After ; noting derivation or source. 

"1 lay the deep foundations of a wall. 

Alia Enos, named from me. the city call." 

Dry den: Virgil; .Fneid UL 23. 

4. Noting the source or origin. 

" Go. from the creatures thy instructions take/' 

Pope . Essay on Man, iii. 1*2. 

5. Noting progression from premises to in- 
ferences. 

* B„ As adv. : Away. 

"The fall ine /row of his friends." 

Shaketp. : Ttmon qf A (hens, iv. 3. 

From is largely used in conjunction with 
other prepositions and adverbs ; instances of 
this kind are : from above, from afar , from 
amidst , from among, from beneath, from beyond, 
from behind, from far, from high, from hence, 


from thence, from whence (In these last three th* 
from Is superfluous), from off, from out of, from 
un<ler t from where, from without, from within. 

From time to time : At intervals, now and 
then. 

The following are now obsolete : 

From forth: Out of, from. 

" Young A retus, from forth his hridal bower, 
Brought the full laver o'er their hands to pour.* 
Pope Punier ; Odyssey lit 561. 

From out : Out from, forth from, from. 

"The king with angry tbr*ate»tnge from out a win, 
dow . . . commanded Ms guard and the rest of his »>1 
dler» to hasten their death''— Sidney ; Arcadia. 


* from ahapen, a. Misshapen. 

" Because It may he the better knowne, bow from- 
shaven this philosophic is which Aristotle bringeth 
Lu. —Huarte: Exam, qf Mea t WUt, p. 807. 


* from ward, * fram - ward, * from- 
m ;trd, * vrom mard, adj., prep., A adv. 
I A. 8. framu-eard = away from.] 

A . As adj. : Turned away, separated. 

"Lo. nu, hu urommard beoth the ontfule U> are 
Lonerd .’‘—Ancren Rlwle. p. 248. 

B. As prep. : From, away from ; the oppo- 
site nf toward. 


“Thlderward heo comen fromioard heore theoden/ 
Layamon, 11L 39. 

C. As adv. : Onward, on. 

" Fro thens fromutard, thel ben alle obeyasaut to 
him."— Muundecille. p. 1»7. 


frond, s. [From Lat. frons (genit. frondis) = 
a lealy branch, a green bough ; foliage.] 

Bot. : A combination of leaf and stem, as io 
many liverworts and alguls. It is often ap- 
plied, but erroneously, to ferns bearing their 
seeds on the back of the leaf, and Linnieua 
extended its application to palms— a use of 
the word not quite abandoned. 


fron da tion, s. [Lat. frondatio.] A strip- 
ping off of leaves, a pruning. 

"Lastly frondation or the taking off some of the 
luxuriant branches aud sprayesof such trees, especially 
cf whose leaves are profitable for cattle, isakiud ot 
pruning . "—Evelyn : Sylva. ch, xxvliL 

fronde, s. [Fr. = a sling.] The name given, 
to a party in France, who, during the minority 
of Louis XIV., waged civil war with the Court 
party headed by Anne of Austria and Cardinal 
jlazaiin. The name was given to the party 
from the dread in which Mazarin was held l>y 
the malcontents. They were compared to the 
street boys of Paris, who were ready enough 
to use their slings in the absence of the guar- 
dians of the peace, but who made off when 
those officers appeared. 

*fr6nd'-ent t a. [Lat. frondens, pr. par. of 
frondeo = to put forth leaves, to be green ; 
frons = a leaf.] Covered with leaves. 

“ Frondont trees parasol the streets." — Carlyle ; 
Miscellanies, Iv. 268. 


* fron d e s' 9 e, v.t. [Lat./romfrsco, freq. of 
frondeo = to put forth leaves, to be green.] 
To unfold leaves, as plants ; to come into leaf 


fron des5' engc, s. [Eng. frondesc(e) ; -ence.\ 
The act of unfolding leaves ; a corning into 
leaf. 


fron - deur', s. [Fr. = (1) a partisan of the 
Fronde (q.v.); (2) a slinger ] 

1. A member of the Fronde. 

2. A member of the opposition ; an op- 
ponent of the government. 

fron-dif -er-ous, a. [Eng. frond , i connec- 
tive, and Lat. fero = to bear.] 

Bot. : Producing leaves. 

fron-dip a rous, n. [Eng. frond, i connec- 
tive, and pario = to bear, to bring forth.] 

Bot. : A term used to denote a plant which 
produces leaves instead of fruit. This is re- 
garded as a monstrosity. 

* fron-div' 6 rous, a. [Eng/rond, i connec- 
tive, and Lat. roro = to eat, to devour.] Feed- 
ing on fronds. 

"These were In various forme and kinds, gramini- 
vorous, frondivorout, carnivorous, and omnivorous." — 
Southey: Letters, iv. 126. 

frond -let, s. [Eng. frond; dimin. suff. -let.) 
A little frond. 


fr6nd-6se,a. [Eng. /mnd; -ose.] 

Botany ; 

1. Covered with leaves ; bearing a great 
number of leaves. 
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2. A term applied to Cryptogams, with 
foliaceoua or leaf-like expansions, (F ignier.) 

* frondose-ferns, a. pi. 

Bot. : The same as club-moasea ( Lycopodia - 
ceee). 

f frond'-otis, a. t Lat. frons (genlt. Jrondis ), and 
Etig.,&e. sutf. *0^5.] 

Bot . <£■ Jfort. : Leafy ; producing leaves and 
flowers on one organ. (Used occasionally in 
describing abnormally luxuriant states of 
roses and anemones.) 

fron^, a. [Lat. — the forehead, tbe brow, the 
froot.] 

Anat. : That part of the visage which ex- 
tends from one temple to the other, and is 
comprised in a vertical direction between the 
roots of the hair and the superciliary ridges. 

front, * frount, * frownt, * frunt, 
* ft* unto, & a. [Fr. front = the forehead, 

from Lat. frontem (accus. of frons); Port & 
ltal. fronts ; Sp. f rente. ] 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally : 

(1) The forehead. 

" His face long and brod also. 

His frount large ynougb." 

Life of Beket, 1,195 

* (2) Tha face, the countenance. 

" Magnus bla ample front sublime up rears." 

Byron: College Examination. 

(3) The front or side of anything directed or 
looking forward ; the forepart. 

“ The prince approached the door. 

Possessed the porch, and on the/ronf above 
He fixed the fatal bough." 

Dry den : Virgil ; .Eneid tL S65. 

(4) The foremost or most advanced part 

** A band of Btrong aud sinewy bows 
Ont of the army picked ; tbe front of all the field." 

Drayton : Poly-Otbion, 8. 23. 

(5) The van of an array. 

“ Twlxt host and host hut narrow space was left, 

A dreadful iuterval 1 &od front to front 
Presented." Milton : P. L., vL 105. 

'(6) A position directly before the face of a 
person or the foremost part of a thing. 

" Placed him on the floor of the court in front of hia 
mother."— Dickens: Picknoick Papers , ch. xxxiv. 

(7) A room in the front part of a house. 

“ Mr. Bob Sawyer embellished one side of the fire 
in hie first-floor front." — Dickens : Pickwick Papers, 
ctu xxxii. 

2. Figuratively 

(1) An appearance ; a show in tbe face, 
especially of holdness. 

“Yet the luhahi tai its showed a bold front; and their 
courage was stimulated by their preachers."— Macau- 
lay : But. Eng., ch. xiiL 

* (2) Impudence ; shamelessness. 

(3) A set of false hair or curls worn by 
ladies. 

(4) A dickey for a shirt. 

(5) The foremost part, the beginning. 

“ Philomel in summer'* front doth sing." 

Shakesp. : Bonnet 102. 

IX. Technically : 

1. Fort. : Two half-bastions and a curtain. 

2. Mil. : The most advanced seat of opera- 
tions. 

B. As adj. : Relating to or situated In or at 
tbe front : as, a front rank, & front seat. 

“She had placed In her front pari our- window a 
placard."— Dickens : Pickwick Papers , ch. xxxiv. 

For the difference between front and face, 
see Face. 

% To come to the front : To take a prominent 
position or rank. 

front-door, s. The door In the front of 
a house ; the principal entrance. 

front-view, s. The appearance presented 
by any object when seen directly from the 
front, as opposed to a side or back view. 

front, v.t. & i. [Front, s.) 

A. Transitive : 

* 1. To oppose or meet directly, or face to 
face ; to encounter. 

“.You four shall front them In tb© narrow lane."— 
Shake tp. ; 1 Henry l li. 2. 

2. To stand or be situated opposite or in 
front of any place oj- thing. 

“Stou* Stauley/ront* their right." 

Scott ; M amnion, vi. 21 

* 3. To defy. 

“ Front him to hla tucc.'’— Shakerp. : 2 Benry VI., v. 1. 


* 4. To fortify or defend in front. 

" Yonder wall* that/rortt your town." 

Shakesp. : TroUiu <t Crcstida, lv. R. 

* 5. To meet ; to appear in the presence of. 

G. To furnish or provide with a front ; to 

supply a front to: as, To front a house with 
marble. 

B. Intransitive : 

* 1. To stand or go foremost. 

“ hut iu that file 

Where others tell step* with me.* 

Shakcsp. : Henry VIII., 1. Z 

2. To stand or be situated with the face or 
front towards any object. 

M Nor doth its entrance front In vain 
To old Iooa's holy fant." 

Scott ; Lord of the Isles, lv. 10. 

front’-age (age as ig), s. [Eng. front ; -age.] 

1. The front part of a building or other 
structure. 

2. The extent of the front of anything 

front-ag-er (ag os ig), s. [Eng. frontag(e ) ; 
* er .] 

Law : One who owna the opposite side. 
(Jacob.) 

front - al, * front - ale, * front - all, 
* frount -el, a. [Fr. ; ltal. frontale.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang. : Being in front ; at or oo the 
front. 

“A movement upon that place, whether hy/ronMf 
attack or threatening a flank. Is among tbe probabili- 
ties of the euauing week.”— Standard, Sept. 2, 1&8Z 

2. Anatomy : 

(1) Human: Relating or belonging to, or in 
any way connected with the front. 

(2) Compar. ; Pertaining to the upper part 
of the third cranial segiueut, corresponding 
to the vertical part of the frontal bones iu 
man. (Huxley, Ac.) (See the compounds.) 

B. As subst. : (Lat. frontale , from frons 
(genit. frontis ) = the forehead.) 

1. Ordinary Language : 

I. A frontlet ; a fillet or band worn oo the 
forehead. 

" The bout and the barbet with frountel ehulefeghe." 

Political Songs, p. 154. 

*2. A curtain 
of a bed. 

II. Techni- 
cally : 

1. Arch. : A _ 
small imitation 
of a roof over 
a small door or 
window. 

2. Ecclesio- t J ' 

logy: rr 

(1) Prop. : A 

hanging of em- 
broidery cover- frontal. 

ing the front of 

the altar, and varied In colour, according to 
the festival ; an antependiura. 

“ Item, thre pec© of hlngaris for the chapell, of 
dammea of the hew of the orenge and purpure. Item, 
line frontale of tbe saiuyue drumnaa freuyeit with 
eilk . — Inventories |153a), p. 5L 

(2) Less Prop. : A piece of metal or enamel 
work, or of mosaic, with gilding and jewel- 
lery, or of wood painted or carved or forming 
an arcade of images, and serving the same pur- 
pose as (1). There is a fine example of the thir- 
teenth century at Westminster, made of wood, 
painted, gilt, and inlaid with coloured glass. 

3. Med. : A bandage or topical application 
to the forehead. 

“ The torpedo, alive, ©tupefles at a distance ; but 
after death produceth no such effect : which had they 
retained, they might have supplied opium, and served 
as /roniali in phrenaies."— Browne: vulgar Errours. 

4. Mil. : A metal face-guard for a soldier. 

frontal angle, s. 

Anat. : For def. see extract. 

“When the skull rests upon a horizontal plane, the 
angle formed hy the anterior surface of the frontal, 
bone with that plane, which maybe called tbe/rouful- 
augle, will afford at least a a correct a means of esti- 
mating the degree of perfection of cranial develop- 
ment as what 1* commonly called the facial-angle."— 
Humphreys : The Human Skeleton , p. 245. 

frontal-artery, s. 

Anat. : One of the terminal branches of the 
ophthalmic artery. It passes from the orbit 
at its inner angle, and, ascending on tbe fore- 
head, supplies the muscles, integuments, and 
pericranium, anastomosing with the artery of 
the opposite side. 


frontal bone, i. 

Anat. : A bone, double In the fetua, single 
in the adult, situate at the base of the cranium, 
and at the superior part of the face. It forms 
tbe vault of the orbit, lodges the ethmoid 
hone in a notch in its middle part, and is 
articulated besides with the sphenoid, parietal, 
and nasal bones, the ossa miguia, superior 
maxillary, and malar bones. 

frontal- eminence, s. 

Anat. : The part forming the great* »t con 
vexityof the forehead on each side. Itiasepar 
ated by a slight depression from below from tb 
superciliary ridge. 

frontal- hammer, s. 

Forg. : A forge-hammer lifted by a cam. 
actiug upon a tongue immediately in front of 
the hammer-head. 

frontal- lobe, s. 

Anat. : That portion of the braio which Is 
situated in front of the fissure of Rolando, 
and above the horizontal limb of the fissure of 
Sylvius. 

frontal-nerve, s. 

Anat. : The largest of the three branches of 
the ophthalmic nerve (q.v.). 

frontal-sinuses, s. pi. 

Anat.: Two deep cavities in the substance 
of the frontal bone. They are separated by a 
median septum, and open below into the ante- 
rior cells of the ethmoid bone. They appear 
during the first year, and go on increasing in 
size up to old age. 

frontal-suture, s. 

Anat. : A suture between the two portions 
of the frontal bone. It occurs in children, 
and even in some adults it ia not obliterated 
by ossification. 

fron-tate, fron-tat-ed, a. [Eng., <fcc 
front ; -ate, - ated .] 

Bot. : Increasing in breadth ; growing 
broader. 

front' box, s. [Eng. front, and 6oz (q.v.).l 
A box in a theatre from which there is a direct 
view on to the stage. 

“ That men may say, when we the frontbox grace, 
Behold the first in virtue, as in face.” 

Pope. H 'ape o) the Lock, V. 17. 

front'-ed, a. [Eng. front ; -ed.] Formed with 
or drawn up iu a front. 

“ Part curb their fiery steeds, or shun the goal 
With rapid wheels, or fronted brigades form." 

Milton : P. L., iL 63Z 

* front’-er, s. [Eng. front; -er.) 

Eccles. : A frontal (q.v.). 

fron tier, * fron ter, * froun-tor, s. & a. 

[Fr. frontiere , Irom Low Lat. Jrontena, fron- 
taria , from frons (geuit. frontis ) — a forehead, 
an exterior, a front ; ltal. frontiera ; Sp .fron- 
tera ; Port, fronteira = a frontier.] 

A- As substantive : 

1. That part of a country which fronts or 
borders upon another ; the border or the 
marches or extreme limit of a country. 

“I upon my frontiers here 
Keep residence." Milton : P, A, iL 998. 

* 2. An outwork in fortification. 

“Of pali sadoe*. frontiers, parapets." 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry IT , iL 8. 

* 3. The forehead. 

" Their bolstered hair, which «tandeth crested round 
their frontiers, and bangeth over their faces.'— STuAfte*. 

* 4. The extreme edge, limit, or border ; 
the most remote part. 

* 5. The border, the edge of anything. 

“ In the fr oun tor of the high stage.” 

Lydgate: Minor Poems, p. IS. 

B. As adj. : Of or ]>ertaining to tha frontier 
or border of a country ; border. 

“And so with readie minds and active tx*Res they 
breake through the frontier bankea over against (hem. 
whiles the enemies were amused on the fires that oux 
men made. 1 ' — P. Holland : Ammiamu Marcellinu*. 
p. 106. 

H For the difference between frontier and 
border , sea Border. 

* fron'-tler, * fron-tire, v.i. & t. [Frontier, 

s.] 

A- Intransitii'e : 

1. To stand on the frontier ; to constitute a 
frontier or border. 

2. To possess territories bordering on or 
forming a frontier to another. 



bffil. b 6 $: poilt, jiffrl; cat, 9011, chorus, 9hiu, bengb; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = L 
-elan, -tian - shanu -tion, -slon-shun; -t-ion, -sion = zhun. -tious, -sious, -cions = shus. -hie, -die, &c. = bel, d$L 
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B. Trans. ; To place on the frontier ; tn 
aurronud, to liem in. 

•'Yet now that »t la no more ft lx>rder, nor fronrircd 
with enemies, why should such pnviledgc* •>«?« any 
more continued t " — Upetuer : View of the State of Ire • 
land. 

fron -tignac, ffron-tiniao (tignac, tin 

iac as tin yac), s. [ Fr. Front ujnan. (N*e 
lief.).] A Juml of wine nioxle at Frontignau ill 
Uc-ruult, France. 


front'-ing, pr. pur a., & $. [Front, v.) 

A. & B. As pr. pur. & pariicip. tulj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. Assubst.: The act or state of standing 
or Wing placed facing or opposite to an ob- 
ject ; tlie act of placing a front on ; aa, the 
fronting of a house with stone. 

front -ing-Iy, adv. [Kng. fronting ; -ly.] In 
such a manner or position as to. front or face 
some particular object ; in u facing position ; 
opposingly. 

fron -tiniac (tiniac as tin-yao), s. [Fron- 

TIONAC.j 


firon tis pie90, * fron-tis-pice, *. [Fr. 

frontispite, from Low Lut. frontispioimn = a 
front view, a Imnt; front (gen it. front it) = a 
front, and specio = to see ; 1 till, frontisjdsio ; 
fcjp. front ispicio.] That which is seen in or at 
the front ; as — 

* 1. The front of a house, the facade. 

"But the greatest difficult!® iu this klude of worke ( 
was about the verie/ronMpfeceJimlnialiiellntle-tree.' 
-~P. Holland 1‘linie. hk. xxxvi. ch. xlv. 

2. An engraving, drawing, or picture front- 
ing the title-page of or at the beginning of a 
book. 


“ ThouTt be.nr nb<>ut a quire of wicked paper, 
Pealed with sanctified l Limes, 

And idols iu tbefrontis.-iece." 

Cartwright : Ordinary . lit ft. 

* 3. The front, the open visible space. 


** The evening on the frontispiece of heaven 
Ilia mantle spreads with many colours gay.” 

Glover : On Sir Isaac Xeioton. 


* 4. The firat view or sight. 

'"Tis paradise to look 
On the fair frontispiece of Nature's book.* 

Dryden: Britannia Hediviva, 107. 

5. The face. {Slang.) 

«; The corrupt spelling, frontispiece, is due 
to an erroneous idea that the latter part of the 
word was the English piece. 


* front -less, a. (Eng. front ; -?ess.] Wanting 
shame or modesty ; full of effrontery, shame- 
less 

"The Athenian's [Socrates] modest irony was of 
another taste, and better suited to the decorum of 
conversation, than the Syriau'a [Lucian 1 frontier bnf. 
foonery.* — Hurd : On the manner of H'ritiny Dialogue. 
(Pref.) 

* front -less-ly, adv. [Eng. frontless ; -ly.] 
In a shameless, barefaced manner ; without 
shame or modesty. 

front -let, s. [For frontald , a dimin. from 
frontal (q.v.).] 

1, A frontal, a small band or fillet worn oa 
the forehead. ( Scott : Marmion , vi. 3.) 

* 2. A face, an appearance. 

*• Of shorter limb, and frontlet more ornate. 

Such the Silurian.'' Dyer The Fleece, L 

fron-to, in compos. [Lat./roits (gemL/ronfis).] 
Pertaining to the forehead. 


fronto-parietal suture, s. 

Anal. : A suture which connects the frootal 
aod the parietal bonea. It is called also the 
coronal suture. 


Iron -ton, s. [Fr.] 

ArcJi. : The decorated entrance to a building, 



consisting of a comica mipported by conaoles 
and surmounted by a pediment. 


front room, s. [Eng. front, and room.] A 
room in tiie lront of a house. 

front - ward, adv. [Eng. front , a. ; -ward.) 
Erectly, upward. 

" Men define a mini— 

The creature who looks, frontward to the atari * 

£. It. Browning Aurora Leigh, viL 

* frop pish, <x. [A modification of froppish 
(q.v.).J Pec v lull, cross, Iroward. 

" Why d«i»t thou look nofroppDh 1 who ha* angered 
thee thua? '— IKjKhrky . Country Wife, U I. 

* frore, a. S&adv. [Fhurnk.] 

A. As adj. : Frosty, frozen. 

" Hi* beard. all will to a* spangle* frore 
That clothe ftiiiltiiiiiKiil a lorveti boar." 

I Vartan . The Grave of limy Arthur. 

B. As adv. : Frostily, sharply, keenly. 

"The parching air 

Bums frore, and cold |>erf'<rms tne effect of fire " 
MUtvn : /*. L„ 1L ft(>5. 

* frorne, a. [A S. froren, pa. par. of frtosan=. 
to freeze; cogu. with Dut. gevroren , pa. par. 
of vriesen = to freeze ; Oer. gefroren, jia. par. 
of fricren — to freeze (q.v.).] Frozen, con- 
gealed with cold. 

"O, my heart-blood Is well-nigh frame I feel." 

Spenser . Shephard* Calender ; Feb. 

' fror-y, * frdary, a. [Eng. fror{e ); -y.] 
Frozen, frosted, rigid, or utilVwilh cold. 

“ Her up betwixt hla rugged hand* he reared. 

And with kU frory lli« full softly kLst," 

Spenser : F <I„ IIL viiL S5. 

frosh, * frosche, * froske, frosse, s. 

[A.S. frox; (). H. Gvr. froze, frosch ; Icel. 
froskr; Edit. rorscJL] (Fftoo (1), s.] A frog. 

" For todea and frotkes may no man flyt." 

Toumelvy Mysteries, p. 62. 

Obsolete except iu Northern provincial 
dialects, 

frost, * forst, * forste, a. rA.S. forst, from 
freoson = to freeze; cogu. with Lut vorst : 
Ger. frost; lcel., Dan. & Sw./ro*!.] [Freeze, t\] 
L Literally: 

1. The act or state of freeziug or becoming 
frozen ; the congelation of fiords by the loss 
oi abstraction of beat. 

2. That state of the atmosphere which 
causes fluids to freeze ; severe cold, or frosty 
weather. 

"The third day comes a frost, a killing frost.” 

Shakecp. . Henry VIII., iii. 2. 

3. Frozen dew. [Hoar-frost.] 

* II, Fig. : Coldness, chilliness, or severity 
of manner or feeling. 

1 (1) Flack-frost : [Black-frost]. 

(2) Hoar-frost : [Hoar-frost]. 

frost bearer, s. [Cryophorus.] 

frost-bite, 3. A state of numbness of any 
part of the body, but especially of the ex- 
tremities, caused' by exposure to extreme cold. 

frost-blitc, s. 

Bot. : Chcuopodi'um album. 

frost-blue, s. A coarse variety of smalt. 

frost-fish, s. 

Jchthy. : A small fish, Morrhua pruinosa, 
commoa on the coasts of the United States 
just after frost sets in, whence the English 
name. It is called also the Tom-cod. ( Storer .) 

frost-lamp, s. A a oil-lamp placed be- 
neath the oil-tube of aa Argand lamp to keep 
the oil in a flowing condition oo cold nights. 
It is used especially io lighthouses. 

frost mis t, s. A mist caused in frosty 
weather through the freezing of the vapour io 
the atmosphere. 

**A frost-mist, ruing from the ocean, covered the 
eastern bonbon.’* — Scott: Waverley, ch. xlvL 

frost smoko, s. 

Meteor, : A siooke-like appearance occurring 
at times over the sea in the Arctic regions. It 
is congealed fog. 

" The brig, and the Ice round her. are covered by a 
strange black obscurity ; It is the frost-smoke ol Arctic 
winters."— Acme, in Webster. 

frost- weed, frost -wort, 5. 

Bot. : Helianlhemvm canadense, a rock rose 
about a foot high, with yellow flowers, grow- 
ing in Canada and the United States. Late in 
the autumn ice crystals rise from the cracked 
bark of the root, whence it is named. It is 
sometimes used as ho aromatic tonic. 


frost, v.t. <fe i. [Frost, ».) 

A, Transitive: 

I. Literally: 

1. To injure by frost; as, Growing vegeta- 
bles are frosted. 

2. To cover with hoar-frost. 

" Hoary Ttmines, with /rotted orier» crowned, 

W;l» three long moutu In ley fetters bound. 

Gay : Trivia, 11 . St>9. 

3. To rough up the nails iu a horse’s shoe to 
enable him to gaiu a Ann foothold on frozen 

round. 

II. Figuratively: 

1. To cover with any substance resembling 
frost ; as, A cake i> J> > with powdered 
sugar. 

2. To make hoary or white ; to whiten. 

"And lid pleas Age with h'l.try .frosted heinl." 

Fa me 1 1 ■ Gift of Poetry. 

* B. Intrans.: To become frostbitten. 

* frost'-bltc, v.t. lEng. frost, and bite ] 

1. To nip up or affect with frost; to make 
frostbitten. 

2. To expose to a frosty atmosphere. 

” My wife up and with Mr*. Pen In the field* to 
frostbite the mud vex" — pepyt : Diary, 

frost bitr-ten, a. [Eng. frost, and bitten 

1. Lit. : Affected with or numbed by frost; 
nipped or witheied by the frost. 

* 2. Fig. : Nipped, as plants by the frost. 

frost'-bound, a. [Eog. frost, aod bound.] 
Bound or confined by frost. 

** So stood the brittle prodigy ; thoagh smooth 
Aud slippery the uiaterinU. yet.frustbound, 

Finn as a rock." Cow per . Task. V. 15ft. 

frost'-ed, a. [Eng. frost; -ed.] 

L Ordinary Language ; 

1. Covered with frost or aoy substance re- 
sembling frost. 

2. A term applied to the dead or lustreless 
appearance of gold, silver, or glass, when 
polishing the surface ia omitted. It is sup- 
posed to resemble the lioar-frost, and hence 
the name. Frosted work is introduced as a 
foil or contrast to burnish work, in which tbe 
metal receives the full lustre by an agate 
or flint burnisher. Electro-plated work is io 
the frosted condition as it comes from the 
hath, and may be burnished iu whole or io 
j>art. The frosted appearance on glasa is given 
by grinding, or by the Sand-blast (q.v.), mak- 
ing ground-glass, which diffuses the rays, and 
does not transmit a direct ray or clear image 

M The rich brocaded silk unfold. 

Where rising flowers grow stiff with frosted gold." 

Gay : Trivia. 

II. Bot. : Having the appearance of hoar- 
frost ; as tbe leaves of Rosa prvunoua. It is 
nearly the same as " dewy,” except that the 
glittering particles are opaque. 

frosted-glass, s. 

Glass-man. : A form of glass formerly mad a 
by the Venetians, and recently revived. It 
has irregularly varied marble- like projecting 
dislocations in the intervening fissures. Sud- 
denly plungiog hot glass into cold water pro- 
duces crystalline convex fractures, with a 
polished exterior, like Derbyshire spar ; hut 
the concave intervening figures are caused, 
first by chilling, and then rebeating at the 
furnace, and simultaneously expanding the 
reheated ball of glass by blowing, thus separa- 
ting the crystals from each other, and leaving 
open figures between, which is dooe prepara- 
tory to forming vases or ornaments. Although 
it appears covered with fractures, it is per- 
fectly sonorous. 

frosted work, s. 

Arch. : Ornamental woik, resembling in ap- 
pearance hoar-frost on plants. 

frosf-l-ly, adv. [Eng. frost ; -ly.] 

1, Lit. : With frost ; with excessive cold. 

* 2. Fig. : With coldness, coolness, or fri- 
gidity ; coldly. 

" Courtling. I rather thou shouldst utterly 
Dispraise my work. tb:ji praise it/rosn/y." 

Lem Joncon: Censorious Court ling, 

frost l-ness, s. [Eng. frosty; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being frosty ; f i eeziog cold. 

frost-in g, s. [Eng. frost ; -ing.] 

Cook. : A composition of powdered loaf- 
sugar mixed with the whites of eggs, used to 
frost cakes. 


Cate, fkt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; wo, wet, here, camel, her, thore ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, out>, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian; »» ce = e; ey —&• <iu — kw. 
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* frost'-less, a. [Eng./ro$f ; -less.) Free from 
irost. 

frost- nail,?. [Eng. /rosf, and nail.] A rough- 
ing nail ; driven iuto a horse’s shoe to enable 
him to gain a firm foothold on frozen ground. 

** The claws aro strait only to take hold, for better 
progression : as a horse that la shod with/ros<»ui/j."— 
Grew ; Comnotogm Sat ra. 

frost-nailed, a. [Eng. frost, and nailed . ] 
Having the nails roughed. 

frost-nipped, a. [Eng. frost , and nipped .] 
Nijiped up or blighted by the frost; frost- 
bitten. 


frost -work, s. [Eng. frost, and work.] The 
beautiful patterns or ligures formed by the 
deposition of hoar-frost on wiudows, plants, 
&c. 

" L\kc frost-work lu the morning ray. 

The fancied fabric melts away," 

Scott : J lurtnian, L (Introd.) 

frost -y, * froost-y, * frost-io, a. [Eng. 
frost; -y.] 

L Literally: 

1. Having the power or quality of freezing ; 
excessively cold ; attended with frost ; as, 
frosty weather, a frosty night. 

" Or finally for the great af ore of waters engendred 
In that frattie and cold climate, that the haukea are 
not uble to holde them." — Hacklayt : Voyages, iil. 27. 

2. Affected or injured by frost ; under the 
inllneuee of frost ; frozen ; as, The ground is 
frosty. 

*H. Figuratively : 

1. Cold; cool or frigid in disposition or 
temper ; without heat or ardour. 

" Youth b fiery, age la frosty.” 

Longfellow : Song of Hiawatha, lv. 

2. Hoary ; white ; as though covered with 
hoar-frost. 

M Where la loyalty ? 

If it be banished from the frosty head, 

Where sh&Ll it find a barb., nr in the earth? * 

Shake* jo. ; 2 Henry VI.. v. 1. 

* frote, * froote, * frot-en, v.t. [O. Fr. 
froter ; Fr. f rotter ; Sp . frotar ; Jtal. frettare = 
to rub.) 

1. To rub. 


*' Who ruhbith now, who f rot < th now his llppes?” 
^ _ Chaucer ; C. T.. 3.745. 

2. To stroke. 


"Her hedes thay fawne and frote." Gawaine. 1.519. 


* frot’-er-er, s. [Eng . frute ; -erer.[ One who 
rubs another. 


” I am his froterer or rubber in a hot house."— J/ar- 
ston : What Vou IV ill. 


froth, * fro the, s. [IceL frod ha, fraudh : 
cogn. with Dan. fraade ; Sw. fradga.] 

I. Lit. : Foam, spume ; the bubbles caused 
in liquors by agitatiou or fermentation. 

“ When wind explreih from under the eea, as it 
causelb some light motions of bubbles, and white 
circles of froth." — tiacon : natural History. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. An empty, senseless, or unsubstantial 
display of eloquence or wit ; mere words 
without sense or substauee ; empty talk. 

“If the mind be full and embittered, it will aasuredly 
have its veut, ami. like unsettled liquors, work over 
into frot h and foulness.'* — South, vuL viii., ser. 9. 

2. Anything vain or empty ; light, unsub- 
stantial matter. 

*' Drunke with frothes of pleasure.’ 

Stirling : Choru* to the Tragedy of Darius. 

froth-worm, s. The same as Frog-worm 

(q-v.). 

froth, * frothe, v.t. &. i. [Froth, «.] 

A. Transitive: 

L Literally: 

1. To cause to foam ; to cause froth to ap- 
pear on the surface. 

*’ Fill me a thousand pots, and j roth ’em. froth ’em." 

Set turn <fc Flet. : Pilgrim, iiL 6. 

2. To cover with froth ; as, A horse froths 
his bit. 


/ II. Fig.: To emit or utter as froth; to 
give vent to anything unsubstantial, vain, or 
empty. 

“ He frets within, froths treason at his mouth.*' 

Dry den : Don Sebastian, L 1. 

B. Intransitive : 


]. Lit. : To foam ; to give out froth or foam ; 
to become covered with froth. 

*'And the billows/rofAerf like yeast." 

Longfellow: Wreck of the Hesperus. 
*2. Fig. : To talk emptily; to give vent to 
empty words. 

•' Excess muddies the best wit, and makes It flutter 
and froth high." — Grew. {Johnson.} 


* froth'-I-ly, udv. [Eng. frothy; -ly.] 

1. Lit. : In a frothing manner; with froth 
or foam ; foamingly. 

2. Fig. : In a frothy, trifling, empty, or un- 
substantial manner ; emptily, vainly. 

froth -l-ness, s. [Eng. frothy; -jams.] 

1. Lit. : The quality or state of being frothy. 
*2. Fig . : Emptiness, unreality, nnsubstan- 
tiality. 

" Should I testify to puclia one's face of the profane, 
ness and frothinrss of his discourse, I should diiubli^o 
him for ever. 1 dare not do it Dare not do it l — 
South : Sermons, vot vui , aer. u. 

*froth'-lcss, a. [Eng. froth; - less .] Free 

from or without froth. 

froth '-spit, s. [Eng. froth and sjrif.] Tho 
same as Cuckoo-spit (q.v.). 

froth-stick, froath - stick, s. (Eng./roM, 
and stick.] A stick for whipping up milk, or 
makiug up a syllabub. 

"My bairn has toclier of her awn.— 

A shodo-aliool of a holm club, 

Afroathstick, a can, a cree l, a knock." 

Country Wedding, in h'utjo/i'j Col:., LiL 47. 

froth-y, * froath-y, a. [Eng. froth ; -y.] 

I. Literally : 

1. Of tho nature of froth ; consisting of 
froth. 

"Behold u frothy Bubstance rise : 

Be cautious, or your hultle flies." Swift. 

2. Full of or covered with froth or foain. 

" He oeighs, he snorts, he hears his head on high ; 
Before his ample chest the frothy waters lly." 

Dryden: Virgil; Hlnetd xi. 762. 

* II. Figuratively : 

]. Soft ; not solid or firm. 

" Tlieir bodies are so solid and hard as yon need not 
fear that bathing should make them froth y." — Bacon : 
A'atural History. 

2. Vain, empty, unsubstantial, trifling. 

" If we guruey the Btile. or uubiect matter of all our 
popular cuterludea we shall discover them to bee 
either scurrilous, ic., or at the best hut frothy, vaine, 
and friuuious. Prynne: 3 Htstrio-AIastix, L 

frothy-poppy, s. 

Bot.: Silene injlata. It is not a geuuine 
poppy, nor at all akin to one. Called Frothy 
from the idea that the froth of the cuckoo- 
spit froghopper is more frequently seen upon 
it tliau upon most other plants. (Britten it 
Holland. ) 

trough, a. [Freucb.] 

* froun£e, * frounse, v.t.&i. [Fr. froncer ; 
Put. fronssen ; Sp. fruncir ; Port, framio.] 
[Flounce.) 

A. Transitive : 

1. To form into wrinkles ; to wrinkle up. 

" Haue her ruin honde, I shall thee wedde: 

And tbua hia troutli he leyth to wedde. 

With that ahofrounceth vp the browe." 

Gower : C. A., L 

2. To curl, to frizzle or crisp the hair about 
the face. 

*’ To frounce and curie the haire, to become effem- 
inate in speech and body, is the very patterns of our 
youth." — Prynne : 1 HUtrio-Mautix, v. 7. 

3. To adorn or set off w ith flounces, fringes, 
plaits, Lc. 

" Not tricked and frounced ns she was wont 
Wltb the At tick boy to bunt." 

J tillon : II Pemcroio. 123. 

B. Intrans.: To form wrinkles on the brow: 
hence, to frown, to show displeasure. 

" On the other elde, tho Commons frounced and 
stormed in these and sneb like tearmes.' — P. Holland : 
Lieiat, p. 621. 

* froun£C, * fronce, s. [Frounce, v.] 

I. Ord. Lang, : A wrinkle, a plait, a fold, a 
flonnee. 

** These words said she, and with the lappe of her 
garment, yplited in a frounce, she dried mine eyen 
that wereo l ul of the waives of my wop ings. " — Chance r , 
HoecUm, bk. t. 

IL Technically : 

1. Hawk . : A disease in hawks, in which a 
du ty white foam gathers about the mouth and 
palate. 

" The hawke had no lyst 
To come to his fyst. 

She loked as she hud the froncc ." 

Skelton . Ware the Hawke. 

2. Farr. : A disease in horses, in which a 
mass of pimples appears on llie palate ; the 
pimples themselves. 

* froun9'-ing, s. [Eng. frounc(c); - ing .] 
Frounces, plaits, flounces. 

" With dressing, braiding, frouncing, flowering, 

All your jewels on me inuring." 

Drayton Jf uses' Etysium, Nymph. 2. 


* froun 50 -less, a. [Eug. frounce; Free 

from wrinkles. 

" 1 daro well anhie 
ner f o rl i edd e frou we leu all jlaiue." 

Itomaunl of the Ilote, fWO. 

froa'-zy, fr<5w'-sy, a. [Etyia. doubtful, 
jierhups from ,/ row (l).] 

1. Musty, rank, fetid. 

" Tho nlftco Is rendered clnn<» by tho ntcam of niolst 
Acta of rarliumeut. and /rouuy peti turns Dickeiat 
ic holds A which y, ctu x vL 

2. Pirty, slovenly. 

" Here frouzy houaewlve* clean their loaded retna." 

Piit: Imitation of Spcntcr. 

3. Pirn, cloudy, not clean. 

"A frouzy dirty-coloured red 
Sits uq her cloudy w link led face.” Swift. 

* fr6w (1), s. [Dut. vrow ; Ger. frail = a 
woman, a wife.) A dirty, slovenly woman ; ft 
slattern. 

" A boor hugging a frightful frow Is a frequent hid* 
dent even lu the works of Teniers. Walpole: Aneo 
dotet of Pdinmnj, vol. lv. , cii. liU 

frow (2), froo, s. [Etyin, doubtful ; perhaps 
connected with frow, a. (q.v.) ] 

Coopering: A cleaving tool for riving staves, 
shingles, or clapboards from the bulk, billet, 
or juggle. It has a sharp edge, wedge-shaped 
blade, and a handle set in the plane of the 
blade, but at right aoglea to its length, it ia 
driveu by a mallet. 

* frow, a. [Frougb.] Brittle ; easily broken 
or cleft. 

“That [timber] which grows in gravel is subject to 
he/row (a* they term itj and brittle.^ '—EuUyn. Sylva. 

fro -ward, * fra ward, a. & adv. [The 
Norther a form of frontward (q.v.).] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Not willing to yield or comply with what 
is asked or required; perverse ; peewsh; re- 
fractory ; ungovernable ; dilbcult to manage ; 
morose. 

" Ruaaelf had always been f reward, arrogant, and 
mutinous." — Macaulay : Ha t. Eng., ch. xix. 

2. Uu propitious, adverse. 

" To th importunity 

Of f Toward fortune eball lot forced to j eeld.“ 

Spenser; E. V. 111. iih SL 

* B. As adv. : Away from. 

**At euen cam a fugeiflight ft award Arable to hem 
ngt." Gene*)* <& Exodus, 3.32L 

fro'-ward-ly, adv. [Eug. froward ; dy.] la 
a froward, perverse, morose, or petulant 
manuer. 

**l hid me and was wroth, aud he went frowircUy 
lu the way of his heart.'*— Isitiah Ivn. 17. 

fro' ward-ness, s. [Eag. froward ; -ness.) 

1. The quality or state of being froward ; 
perverseness, muroseness, perversity. 

2. A perverse, disobedieut, or obstinate act. 

" How many fro ward n ess -a of ours does he smother t 
how many indignities doca he pass by ? bow many 
affronts does he put up at our hands?"— South ■ 
Sermons, voL ii., ser. 2. 

frow er, $. [Eng. frow (2) ; -er.] The same 
as Frow (2), s. (q. v.). 

" A frower of irou for cleaving of lath. 

With roll for a sawpit, g<*)d husbandry hath." 

Taster . Dutbandric, ch. xviL, st. ft 

* frow'-ey, a. [Frowy (2), a.) 

* frow '-ing, a, [Etym. doubtful.] Appa- 
rently, damp or foggy. 

" Gather not rosea iu a wet and fro id ng hour*." 

Suckling; Aglaura. 1,63ft 

* fr(5w*-ish, a. [Eng. /rou’,.(l) s. ; -ish . ) Musty, 
damp, rank, fetid. 

" He that is rank orfrotoUh in savour. Hircottu 
Il'ifhaf, p. 2sd. 

frown, *froune, ’frowne, ’ frown yn, 

v.i. & t. [O. Fr. * jroguer, " fvongner, pre- 
served in Fr. se refrogner = to frown ; ct 
Ital. infrigno = wrinkled, frowning ; Sw. diaL 
fytta = to make a wry face ; Nor w. froyna.] 

A, Intransitive : 

1. To expiess displeasure, annoyance, or 
sternness by the conti-actiou of the brows ; to 
assume a stern guise or surly look ; to scowl. 

"Frowning, as if in his uucuuscious arm 
He held the thunder." Cowper . Ta\k. L 38L 

2. To present an unfavourable appearance; 
to look with disiavour or threaten! ugly ; to 
lower. 

" The trembling auu now plays o'er ocean blue. 

And uow rudw mount-un* frown anial th<! -kies." 

Thomson ; Castle of Indolence, j. 34 

B. Traris. : To repress, rrqiel, or rebuke 
with a frown or a look of displeasure. 


boil, bosh pout, jofrl; cat, ^ell, chorus, chin, benqh; go, gem; tliin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = £, 
-oian. -tian — shan. -tion, -sion = shun; -tion, - jion = zhum -tious, -sious, -cious — sbus. -ble, -die, kc. = hel, d^L 
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frffwn, s. [Fbown, v.\ 

1. A look of displeasure, severity, or stern- 
ness expressed by a contraction of the brows. 

"Yet Uarlwaieux was still at the War-office; ami it 
was nut pretended that he had l>een puni&hed e\en by 
a word ur a/rouvi.''— Macaulay : Hu L Eng., cli. xix. 

2. Any expression or manifestation of dis- 
pleasure. 

"Patiently endure (hat frosvn of fortune, mid by 
•otac notable exploit win ugalu her favour."— Knollet : 
lhstorie of the Turk s. 

frofrn'-er, s. [Eng. frown; -er. J One wlio 
frowns or scowls ; one who shows disjdeasure 
iu his looks. 

’’That Pharisaic frnwner at the boy." 

Byrom : Christ among the Doctors. 

^ frtSifrn'-ful, a. [Eng. frown ; /«/(/)•] Frown- 
ing ; expressive of displeasure, sternness, or 
severity. 

" Far other jmrpiwe U>oy supply ; 

The umideret'* burning cheek to hide. 

Aud ou his frownful teuiplea die.” 

Langhome : Laurel A Deed. 

£r<5vtrn’-ihg, pr. pur., a., A s. [Fbown, v.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. & parlicip. adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As snbst. : The expression of displeasure, 
severity, or sternness by a frown ; a frown. 

frufru-ihg-ly, adv. [Eng. frowning; -ly.] 
In a frowning manner; with a frowu ; sternly ; 
with a look of displeasure. 

*• What, looked he f 

Bhakvsp. : Hamlet, L 2. 

•frovtrn'-y, a. [Eng. frown; -y.] Given to 
frowning ; stern, severe. 

" Her froumy mother a ragged •boulder,'*— Sir F. 
Palgrave. (Ogilvie.) 

■* fro^-y (1), * frow-le, a. [Eng. frow (1), s. ; 
-y.] Musty, frowsy. 

“ Or like uot of the/rowy fede. 

Or with the weeds be glutted.” 

Spenser ; Shepheards Calender ; July. 

^frefa'-y (2), * fnJ^r'-cy, a. [Frow, a. ; -y.] 
Applied to wood which works evenly aod 
without splitting or teariug. 

fr JWSt'-jf, a. [Frowsy.] Frowsy, musty. 
’’When U 1 b not only humble, but frowtty. and 
when it Is pervaded by an atmosphere of thunderous 
gloom, you are apt to wish you were anywhere else 
than at home J’*— E. J. Worboise : Susie, ch. xxv. 

fr.rfr'-zy, a. [Frouzy.) 

froz'-en, * froze, pa. par. A a. [Freeze, v .] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

I. Literally : 

1. Congealed with cold. 

" Like reeds beside a frozen brook. " 

Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, lit 2«. 

* 2. Subject to frost or excessive cold ; ex- 
cessively cold ; frosty ; as, a frozen climate. 

* II. Figuratively : 

1. Chill, cold, or frigid in affection or dispo- 
sition ; wanting In warmth of feeling. 

" Be not ever frozen, coy.* Carew. 

2. Wanting in natural heat or vigour ; cold, 
mifeeling, 

" Even here, where frozen chastity retires. 

Love finds an altar for forbidden fires.'* 

Pope . Eloisa to Abelard. 18L *? 

frozen ocean, s. 

(hog. : The North and South Polar Seas. 

• froz -on-ness, s. [Eng. frozen ; -n«s$.] The 
quality or state of being frozen. 

“Return to that frozennets which Is hardly dis- 
solved.*’ — Bp. Gardiner. 

F. R. S. A contraction for Fellow of the Royal 
Society. 

*frub ish, * frub’-bish, v.t. [Furbish.] 
To furbish ; to rub up. 

”ff'U make you young again, believe that, lady, 

1 will iofrubuh you.'' 

Beaum. A Flet. : Custom of the Country, ili. L 

• fruct, v.i. [0. Ft. fruict ; Lat. fructus = 
fruit (q.v.).] To bear fruit. 

*' How suld a penny fruct contrair nature ? ’ 

Colkelbie Sow, 766. 

• fruct, s. [Fruct, v.] Increase, fruit. 

* He wald preve the thrid penny, quhyle hid 
Quhilk for the tyme no fruct nor proflfeit did.” 
CockeUne Sow, 763. 

fruct'- ed, a. [Lat. fruet(us) = fruit ; Eng. 
aufT. - ed .] 

Her.: Bearing fruit; applied to a tree or 
plant so represented on an escutcheon. 


fruc-tcs'^en^e, e. [Lat. fruct(us) = fruit ; 
Eng. suff. -esccnce.) 

hot. : Tlie time when the fruit of a plant is 
ripe ; the fruiting season. 

frue-tic -u-Iosc, a. [As if from a Low Latin 
fructiculos'us. ] Producing a heavy crop of 
fruit ; loaded with fruit. 

Fruc’-ti dor, s. [Fr. = fruit-giver.] 

Calendar : As freely translated by an English 
wit, Poppy. Tiie name given in Oct., 1793, by 
the French Convention to the twelfth month 
of the republican year. It commenced on Aug. 
IS, and ended on Sept. 16, and was the third 
summer month. 

* frue-tlf-er-ous, a. [Lat. fructifer , from 
Jructus = fruit, and fero — to bear, to produce ; 
Eng. adj. sutr. -oua.] Bearing or producing 
fruit. 

“Some experiment* may be fitly enough called lucb 
ferous. and other* fructiferous.''— Boyle .- M'orU. lii. 4'ii 

frue tif-i-ea-tlon, s. [Lat. fructijicatio , 
fruct ijicalus. pa. par. of fruclifico — to bear 
lrn 1 1 ; Fr. fructificat ion . ] [ Fructi fy. ] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act or process of bearing fruit ; fecun- 
dity ; fertility. 

“That the sap doth powerfully rise In the spring, to 
put the plant in a capacity of fnictification, lie that 
hath beheld how many gallons of water may bedrawu 
from a birch tree hath slender reason to doubt."— 
Browne : Vulgar Errourt. 

2. The act or process of fertilizing or ren- 
dering productive ; fertilization. 

" As may be discovered from . . . the prevalent 
fruct sficatson of plants thereby." — Browne . Vulgar 
Errourt, bk. iii., ch. xxt 

II. Bot. : The fruit and its parts. Often 
used of cryptogamous plants, but also of those 
which are phanerogamous, when its meaning 
is so extended as to embrace the parts of the 
flower as well aa of the fruit. 

frue -tl-f led, pa. par. or a. [Fructify.] 

frue' ti-fy, * frue tl fie, v. t. A i. [Fr. 

fructifier, from Lat. fructifico, from fructus = 
fruit, and facia — to make ; Sp. fructificar; Ital. 
fruct ijicare.) 

A. Trans. : To make fruitful or productive *, 
to fertilize ; to cause to bear fruit. 

" The legal levies the sovereign raises are as vapours 
which the sun exhales, which fall down in iweet 
showers to fructify the earth,”— B owetl : Vocal Forest. 

B. Intrans. : To become or be fruitful or 
productive ; to bear fruit. 

" Those parts that do fructify lniu," 

Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, lv. 2. 

fruc-tip'-a-rous, a. [Lat. fruct(us ) = fruit, 
i connective, and Lat. purio = to produce.] 

Bot. : Producing as a monstrosity several 
fruits metamorphosed from one. 

fruct -1st, s. [Lat. /rwcf(us) = fruit, and Eng. 
suff -wL] One who classifies plants by their 
fruit. (Rees: Cyclop.) 

fruct -ose, s. [Lat, fruct(us ) = fruit ; -esc 
(Chem r.).] 

Chem. : Sugar of fruit, an nncrystallizable 
sugar, identical in composition and optical 
rotatory power with the mixture of levo-glu- 
cose and dextro-glucose obtained from cane- 
sugar by the action of acids. 

* frue -tu-a-ry, s. [Lat. fpictuarius, from 
ftmetus = fruit.] One who enjoys the produce, 
fruit, or profits of any thing. 

** In sum, at last we ought to determine that kings 
are not proprietors, nor fructuaries, but onely aa- 
ministmtoura .” — Prynne : Treachery A Disloyalty, pt. 
iv., p. 170. 

* frue-tu-a'-tion, s. [Lat. fruct(us ) = fruit ; 
Eng., &c. suff. -a tion.] Produce, fruit. 

“ The first fluctuation of an advaucing society.”— 
Pcnrnal (17821. p. 80. 

* frue -tu -oils, a. [Fr. fructueux, from Lat. 
fructuorus , from fructus = fruit , Sp. A Port. 
fruduoso; Ital . fruttuoso.] Fruitful, fertile, 
fertilizing. 

“So much does fructuout moisture o'era bound.' 

Philips : Cider. L 

* fruc'-tu-ous-ly, odv. [Eng. fructuous; -ly.] 
In a fruitful, fertile, or fertilizing manner. 

* fruc -tu ous-ncss, s. [Eng. fructuous ; 
-ness.] the quality or stste of being fruitful, 
fertile, or productive ; fruitfulness, fertility. 

* frue'-tiire, s. [O. Fr., from Lat. fructus , 
pa. par. of fruor = to enjoy.] Use, enjoy- 
ment, fruition. 


frue' -some, a. [Eng. frow (1), and some.) 
Coarae-looking, frowzy. 

" I never was amang traitor* that 1 wa» certain of 
till this day. Let them take that J bloody frv*som» 
beast *.''— Brownie of Bodsbock, L 103. 

fru -gal, a. [Fr., from Lat. frugalis , from fruz 
(genitl frugis) = fruit; Kp. frugal; ItaL 
frugal e.) 

1. Thrifty, sparing ; not profuse or lavish ; 
economical in the use or expenditure of money, 
goods, provisions, Ac. 

" f'ruyal. affectionate sober, aud withal 
Keculy Industrious ' 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. i 

2. Characterized by frugality or economy ; 
not wasteful. 

" Y r et, labouring well bin little spot of ground. 

Some scattering put-herb* here and there he found ; 
Which, cultivated with hi* daily care, 

And bruised with vervain, were hi * frugal fare." 

Dryden : Virgil ; Georgic lv. is*. 

* 3. Sparing ; uot lavish. Followed by of. 

" If through mists he shoot* hla sullen beam*. 
Frugal of light, iu loose and strangling stream*, 
Suspect a iLrizzllug day. 

Dryden : Virgil ; Georgic L 692. 

fru gal -l-ty, S. [Fr. frugality, from Lat. 
frugal itas, from frugalis ; Sp. frugaluLid; ItaL 
frugalita. Sir Thomas Elyot, in 1534, apeaka 
of the word as not theu in general use.] 

1. The quality of being frugal ; economy, 
thrift; a judicious and carefiu management 
of anything valuable, ao as to avoid all un- 
necessary or wasteful expenditure or use ; 
good husbandry or housewifery. 

” Frugality !lias ever been esteemed a virtue a* well 
among Pagans as Christians."— Goldsmith : The Bee. 

* 2. A frugal or sparing use of anything. 
(Followed by of.) 

" In this frugality of your praises, some things I am- 
oot oinlU“—/nryden : Fables. (Dedic.) 

IT For the difference between frugality and 
economy , aee Economy. 

fru-gal-Iy, adv. [Eng. frugal ; -ly.] In a 
frugal* economical, or thrifty manner ; thriftily. 
•'.She had wherewithal to live frugally genteel."— 
Malone : Life of Dryden. 

* fru -gal-nc9S, e. [Eng. fnigal ; -ness.] The 
quality of being frugal ; thrift ; frugality. 

fru -gar-dlte, s. (Ger. frugardite .] Named 
from *Frugard, near Helsingfors, in Finland, 
where it is found.] 

Min. : A variety of Vesuvianite. It is one 
of two varieties which have been called Mag- 
nesian Vesuvianite. (Dana.) The Brit. Mus. 
Cat. makes it a variety of Idocrase (q.v.). 

Crag-gin, * frag-on, s. [Fr. fourgon. ) (See 
extract.) 

** Fourgon. An oven.forke (termed in Lincolnshire 
* fruggin), wherewith fuel is both put into an oven 
and otirred when it is (ou fire) in it."— Co tgrave. 

* fru gif -er-ous, a. [Lat. frugifer = fruit- 
bearing ; frux (genit. frugis) =■ fruit ; fer(o) = 
to bear, and Eng. Ac. auff. -ous.) 

1. Lit. : Bearing fruit. 

" And God add. Behold 1 give yon every frugif erous 
herh which 1* upon the face of the e*rth ." — Mores 
Literal Cabbala, ch. L, p. 9. 

2. Fig.: Fertilising. 

" But from the bounteous gods derive their birth 
The gales which breathe frugiferous to earth." 

Cooke: Besioti, 1 , 19 a. 

frti-giv'-dr-a, s. pi. [Lat. frux (genit. frugis) 
— fruit, and * voro — to swallow whole, to de- 
vour.] 

Zool . : A section of the Mammalian order 
Cheiroptera (Bats). It contains only one 
family, Pteropida (Fox-bats) (q.v.). 

fru-giv'-or-ous, a. [Lat. frux (genit frugis) 
= fruit, and voro — to swallow whole, to de- 
vour.] 

Ornith ., &c. : Fruit-devouring, living upon 
fruits. 

“ In a frugivorous bat I find the following vertebra) 
formula.” — Owen: Anat.of Vertebrates. 

* frug on, s. [Fruooin.] 

fruit, * fruct, * frnt, * frute, * fruyt, 
* froyt, * fryt, * frjrte, s. [Fr. fruit, from 
Lat. fructus ~ fruit, Irom fructus, pa. par. of 
fruor = to enjoy ; O. S., O. H. Ger., & M. H. 
Ger. fruht ; O. Fris. frucht ; Dut. vrucht ; IceL 
fruktr ; Sw. frukt ; Dan. frugt ; Sp. A Port. 
fruto ; Ital frutto ; Ger. frucht.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. Literally: 

(1) The vegetable products yielded by the 
earth to supply the wants of man and other 


Cite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, eiire, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ne, ce — 6 ; ey — a. qu = kw. 
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animals, whether necessary for their susten- 
ance and eupport, or applied only to their en- 
joyment, such as com, grass, cotton, and all 
cultivated plants. 

•’Six years thou ahnJt sow thy laud, and gather In 
the/ruif* thereof.”— Exodus xxih. 10. 

(2) The edible, succulent products of certain 
plants, in which the seeds are inclosed : as 
grapes, apples, oranges, die. 

“ See now the rising /r«<M the gardens crown, 
luibibe the huu, and make his light their own.” 
lilackmore : Creation, bk, i. 

(3) In the same sense as II. 

(4) The product or offspring of animals. 

" Lo, children are ail heritage of the Lord : and the 
fruit of the womb is his reword.” — Psalm cxxvii. 8. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) The product ; that which is produced or 
effected. 

*' Give her of the fruit of her hands ; and let her own 
works praise her in the gates.”— Proverbs xxxi. 31. 

(2) The result, consequence, or effect of any 
thing, whether beneficial or otherwise. 

"We heartily wish you well: wish to see you reap 
the fruit of your virtue. 1 * — Middleton : Life of Cicero, 
vol. iii., j 9. 

(3) Benefit, profit, advantage. 

*• What fruit had ye In those things l"— Rom. vi. 21. 

II. Technically: 

1. Hot. : In a strict sense the ovary or pistil 
arrived at maturity, but more commonly the 
term is extended to embrace also whatever is 
combined with the ripe ovary. For iustance, 
the pine-apple consists of a mass of bracts, 
calyces, corollas, aud ovaries : and the comniou 
apple of a succulent superior calyx, corolla, 
and ovary. Like the pistil it may consist of 
one or several carpels. In the latter case the 
car] >els may have coalesced , or may be separate, 
(i.ertuer, Mirbel, and various other botanists, 
have proposed classifications of fruits. The 
following is that of Dr. Lindley : — 

Class I. Fruit simple, ApocarpL (1) Ftriculus. (2) 
Achttiiiuin, (3) Drupa, (4) FoIliculu3, (5) Legumeu, 
(6) Loiuentum. 

Class II. Fruit aggregate. Aggregati. (l) Et-mrio, 
(2) Syncarpiuiu, (3) Cyuarrhodum. 

Class III. Fruit compound, 8 yn carpi. (1) Caryopsls. 
(2)lCaicerulus, (S) Samara, (4) Amphisarca, (5) Pyxi- 
diuin, |6)Regma, (7) Couceptacuium, (8) Siliqua, (9) 
Sibcula, (10) Ceratium, (ll) Capsula, (12) Hesperidium. 
(13) Nuculaneum, (14) Tryuia. (15) Cremocaryium, (16) 
Gians, (17) Cypseia. (18) Dlplotegia, (19) 1’epo, (20) 
Bulausta, (21) Bacca, (22) Poinum. 

Class IV. Collective fruits, Anthocarpi. (1) Dicle- 
sluin, (2) Sphalerocarpium, (3) By conus, (4) Strohilus. 
(5) Sorosis. 

H A Spurious Fruit is any kind of inflores- 
cence which grows up with a fruit and forms 
one body with it, as a pine cone. (Treas. of 
Bat.) 

2. Hort ., Comm., dc. : Tim United States 
possesa a great variety of frnits, ranging from 
those of cold climates to those of the aemi- 
tropics. There is no country on the earth 
more prolific in fruit growth and development, 
the most desirable of foreign fruits having 
been added to those native to the soil. 

fruit-box, s. A email box of certain di- 
mensions in which fruit is shipped to market. 

fruit-crows, s. pi. 

Omith. : The name given by Swainson to the 
Coracinse, a sub-family of Corvidae. They are 
confined to South America. 

fruit-dryer, s. A small house, with 
kiln, furnace, shelves, and means for ventila- 
tion, used for drying fruits. 

fruit-eaters, s. pi. 

Omith. : One of the names given hy Swain - 
eon to the family Ampelidas (Chatterers). 

fruit-frame, s. 

Hart. : A trellis or espalier. 

fruit-gatherer, s. 

1, One who gathers fruit. 

2. An apparatus or contrivance for picking 
fruit which is beyond the reach of the arm, 

fruit-grove, s. A plantation of fruit- 
trees ; an orchard. 

’* The faithful slave 

Whom to my nuptial train Icarius gave 
To tend the fruit- groves." 

Pope : Earner; Odyssey iv. 974, 

fruit-house, s. A storage-house for fruit. 

fruit-knife, s. A knife, having a silver 
or plated blade, used for paring and cutting 
fruit, as apples, pears, &c. 

fruit-ladder, 3 . A light ladder to rest 


against the limbs of the tree, or stand by 
itself while the picker stands upon it to gather 
fruit. 

fruit loft, s. A room for the etorage and 
preservation of fruit. 

limit mill, n. A mill for grinding grapes 
for must or apples for eider. 

fruit picker, s. [FRurr-OATtiEnER.J 

fruit- pigeon, s. 

Omith. : Carpophaga, a genus of Columbida? 
(Pigeons), which teed solely oil frnit. The 
species inhabit the forests of India, the Mo- 
luccas, the Celebes, Australia, aud the Pacific 
Islands. Their plumage is very brilliant ; green, 
yellow, and purple are the prevailing colours. 

fruit-press, s. A press for expressing 
the juice of fruit. 

fruit shop, s. A shop where fruit is 
sold ; a fruiterer’s shop. 

fruit-show, s. An exhibition of fruit. 

fruit-spur, s. 

Lot. & Hort. : A little stunted branch, the 
ultimate development of which is into frnit 
instead of leaves. [Spur, Bot. (2).] 

'• Every bud will iu time uaturally form a /ruff- 
spur."— Gardeners' Chronicle, No. 4io, p. 595 (1831). 

fruit -stall, s. A stall in a market or 
street for the sale of frnit. 

fruit-sugar, s. [Fructose.] 

fruit time, s. The season when fruit is 
ripe ; the tune for gathering fruit. 

fruit tree, s. A tree cultivated for the 
sake of its fruit ; a tree whose principal value 
arises from the fruit produced by it. 

"Beautiful is the laud, with its prairies aud forests 
of fruit-trees.'’ Longfellow: Evangeline, ii.2. 

* fruit, * frut cn, * fru tyn, v.i. [Fruit, 
$.] To bear fruit. 

" Fru tyn or brynga forttae frute. Eructifico.”— 
Prompt. Parv. 

fruit ago (age as ig), * frut-age, s. [Fr. 

fruitage.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

I, Lit. : Fruit collectively ; frnitery. 

" One accustomed to desires that feed 

Ou fruitage gathered from the tree of life.” 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. Iv. 

* 2. Fig. : The fruit or result of any action 
or line of conduct. 

II. Arch. : Carved work to resemble fruit. 

"There are suudry other ornaments likewise belong- 
ing to the freeze, such as elicarpa, festoous, and 
frutages."— Evelyn : (Jf Architects A Architecture. 

fruit-bearer, $. [Eng. fruit, and hearer.] 
A tree or plant which produces fruit ; a fruit- 
ful plant. 

"Trees, especially fruitbearers. are often infected 
with the measles."— Mortimer; Husbandry. 

fruit -bear ing, a. [Eng. fruit, and hearing.] 
Bearing or producing frnit ; fruitful, prolific. 

"By this way graft trees of different kinds one on 
another, as fruitbearing trees on those that bear not" 
—Mortimer : Husbandry. 

fruit - bud, s. [Eng. fruit, and hud.] 

Bot. : A bud which produces fruit. Except 
in the case of monoecious and dioecious plants, 
it is the same as flower-bud. In the case of 
these plants it is the same as a hud producing 
a female as distinguished from a male flower. 

* fruit-ed, a. [Eng. fruit ; -ed.] Bearing 
fruit ; covered with fruit. 

" So we have seene the kernel of a well fruited plant 
degenerate into that crab, or willow, which gave the 
original! to his stock."— Bp. Hall : Cont. ; Manasta. 

* fruit cn, v.t. [Eng. fruit; -en.] To make 
fruitful.* 

" [He may as well ask] why thou usest the influencies 
of heaven to fru it cn the earth." — Bp. HaU: Contempt.; 
The Resurrection. 

fruit -er-er, * fruict- er er, $. [Eng. 

fruit; -er, the second -er being superfluous; 
Fr. fruictier.] One who deals in fruit. 

"I did fight with one Sampson Stockfish, a fruiterer, 
behiud Gray's Inn." — shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iii. 2. 

* fruit’-er-y, s. [Fr. fruitcrie.] 

1. Fruit collectively considered ; a crop of 
fruit. 

“ When tho small fruitery seems 
Exempt from ills, au oriental blast 
Disastrous fl les," J. Philips : Cider, UL 


2. A fruit-loft ; a repository for fruit. 

* fruit— es ter, s. [ Eng. fruit ; fem. Ruff. - ster .) 
The feminine of fruiterer ; a female seller of 
fruit 

" And right anon in cornea tombc-nk-rea 
Fetisand small’, and youufrultesteres. 

Bingi-rs with harpes.” Chaucer : C. T., 12,412. 

fruit -ful, * fruite-full, a. [Eug. fruit; 
■M(l).] 

I. Literally : 

1. Producing fruits; fertile; productive: 
prolific. 

" Nature multiplies 

Her fertile growth, and hy disburdening grows 
M.»re fruitful.” Milton . P. L., v. 319. 

2. Bearing fruit. 

" Full of all mauer goodes, welles dygged oute, vyno 
yardes oyiegardeus. and many fruitful trees f— Bible 
(1551), Xehcminh ix. 25. 

3. Full of or heavy with fruit. 

•' We find a tall and sickly stalk. 

But not the/ruiCf«f ear." 

cawper : Olney Hymn, xvi, 

4. Prolific ; bearing children ; not barren. 

•' He fruitful and multiply aud replenish the earth. 
—Genesis i. 28. 

II, Figuratively: 

1. Productive of results, whether beneficial 
or otherwise (Followed by of or in.) 

*' We curse not wine ; the vile excess we blame. 

More fruitful than the accumulated board, 

O/paiu aud misery.” 

A nnstrong ■ Art of Preserving Health, IL 

* 2. Liberal, bounteous, bountiful. 

•' A hand us fruitful as the land that feeds us." 

Shakcsp. : Henry VJIL, L 3 . 

* 3. Plenteous, copious. 

*' One fruitful meal would set me to it" 

Bhakesp. : Measure for Measure, Iv. 3. 

H For the difference between fruitful and 
fertile , see Fertile. 

fruit ful ly, adv. [Eng .fruitful; - ly .] 

* 1, In a fruitful manner ; bo as to be fruit- 
ful or prolihe. 

" How sacred seeds of sea, and air, and earth. 

And purer fire through universal night, 

And empty space did fruitfully unite.” 

Roscommon. 

* 2. Plentifully, plenteously, abundantly, 
copiously. 

•’You have many opportunities to cut him off; If 
you will want not, time and place will be fruitfully 
a tiered. ’’—Shakctp. : Lear, iv. 6. 

3. So as to produce fruit; profitably; with 
advantage or proht. 

“ And these are words which ... we may fruitfully 
entertain ourselves with, upon this sad occasion at 
this time."— Howe : Euneral Sermon on the Death of 
Dr. Bates. 

fruit'- ful- ness, * fruit - ful - nesse, *. 

[Eug. fruitful ; -ness.] 

1. The quality of being fruitful ; fertility ; 
fecundity. 

* A little further up the defile no sign of population 
or of fruitfulness was to be seen.” — Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. xviii. 

2. The quality of being prolific ; fecundity. 

** The goddess, preseut at the match she made. 

She blessed the bed such fruitfulness conveyed." 

Dry den : Ovid ; Metamorphoses x. 

3. Fertility or exuberance of genius or in- 
vention. 

” Saudrart addB, that it is incredible tho fruitfulness 
of Holbein’s tuventiou and industry iu performing 
so much.'’— Walpole Anecdotes of Painting, voL L. 
ch. iv. 

* fruit -mg, a. [Eng./rwif; 4ng.] Pertain- 
to or bearing fruit. 

fru-i-tion, s. [O. Fr., from Lat. fructus, pa. 
par. of fruor = to enjoy ; Sp. fruicion ; ItaL 
fruizione.] Use, enjoy incut, or possession of 
anything, especially such as is accompanied 
with pleasure or satisfaction ; the pleasure 
derived from possession, use, or enjoyment. 

•• Because Thou hast, though throued in highest hliii 
Equal to God. and equally einoyiug 
Godlike fruition, quitted all. 

Milton : P. L.. iu. 307. 

* fru'-i-tive, a. [Lat. fruitus, pa. par. of 
fruor = to enjoy.] Pertaining to use or enjoy- 
ment ; possessing, enjoying. 

•‘Contemplation is a fruitive possession of verities, 
which flowers the miude doth no longer gather or col. 
lect ''—Mountague : Devoute Essayes, pt. !., tr. xxi., § 4- 

fruit less, ".fruyt-les,a. (Eng. fruit ; -less.] 

* I. Literally : 

1. Not bearing fruit ; barren. 

2. Not prolific ; barren ; not bearing offspring. 

"The Spaniards of Mexico, for the first forty years, 
could not make our kiud of wheat hear seed ; but it 
grew up as the tr-es. aud was fruitless — Raleigh: 
History of the U'orld. 
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fruitlessly— fraticulosG 


II. Fig, : Producing no results ; vain, un- 
prolit-tblc, useless, abortive, bootless. 

"The utility of tin* euterprlie was, however, no great 
and obviuun Hint all oppoxiUuu proved fruitless."— 
JJncnuhty Hist, Eng., ch. In. 

II For the diflerenee between fruitless and 
vain, aeo Vain. 

fruit’ less ly, [Eng. /ruiftas : -ly.] In 

a fruitless immner; vainly, without any re- 
sult; nnprulitably. 

fruit -less-ness, * fruit less-ncsse, s. 

[Eng .fruitle..' ; -ness.] 

*1. The quality of producing no results; 
un i trod ucti veuess. 

"It Is no UDirvlll If those tluit uioclie at goodnmse. 
ha plagued with cuiitiiiuall fruitlcssnvtte.'' — Op. Hall: 
Confemjil. ; Mvphibotheih <fr Ziba. 

2. The quality or state of being fruitless or 
unprofitable ; unprofitableness ; uselessuess. 

•* The fruilh-ttsness of their enquiries into the arcana 
of the OodheniL''— ll arburton : A Common. on Essay 
on Man. 

fruit' - me - ter, 5. (Eng. fruit, and meter 
(q.v.).J A person officially appointed to exa- 
mine all fruit brought into a market. 

"In lung-post days the Corporation fruitmeters 
claimed o sample »t fiultfroui etch package entering 
the pint of Lomion."— Daily Fews, Aug. 5, 1831. 

fruit y, a. (Eng. fruit; -y . J 
•]. Fruitful. 

2. Resembling fruit in flavour. 

frume, * frome, 5. [A.S. fruma . ] The 

beginning. 

" At Babillolne ate frume 
To one bilge thu scholt dime." 

Flora £ Hlnncki/tour, 135. 

*fru-ment, s. [Frumenty.] 

* fru mcn-ta'-gc-ous (or coous as shus), 

a. (Lat. frumen tacens, from jrumentum — corn 
ltd. frume ntncio ; Fr. frumentaee.] Of the 
nature ot, resembling, or composed of wheat 
or other cereal. 

«fru-men-tar'-I-ous, a. [Lat. frumen- 
turius, fiom frumenttim = corn; Sp. & Ital. 
frumentario.) Of or pertaining to wheat or 
gram. 

> fru-men-ta‘-tion, s. [Lat. frumentatio , 
from fr amentum — corn.] 

Roman Antiq. : A gift or largess of corn 
given to the people to quiet them when ex- 
cited or uneasy. 

fru men ty, *fru ment, * fru-menlEie, 
* fur-me ty, v fru me tar- y, s. [o. Fr. 

froumente, from froument — wheat ; Lat. fru- 
frienlum— corn ; ISp. frumentada.] 

* 1. Corn. 

"In Frounce and Spaine. hruers steep their wheat 
or f um-nt In water, and mash it fur their drinke of 
divers sorts." — P. Holland : Plinie, bk. xvul, ch. vn. 

2. A dish made of wheat boiled in milk aud 
seasoned. 

"The fifth hook Is of pease porridge ; under which 
are included frnmetary, water gruel, Sicf—King - Art 
Of Cookery, let. 9. 

*frum'-gild, s. [A.S.] 

Old Law: The first pnyment made to the 
kindred of a person slain, towards the satis- 
faction for his murder. 

frump, *frumpe, s. [Etym. donhtful.) 

• 1. A sne*r, a mock, a flout, a jeer. 

"[Hel shall be able to ahasbe a right worthie man, 
and make linn at his w ittes elide, through the sodame 
quicke anil vuluoked fruntpe giueu."— HT/*o« / Arte 
Of Uhetorigue, p. 1 s*. 

2. A cross-tenqiered, old-fashioned woman. 

" Besides that, sometimes jealoua/rumpi 
Will put me into itoKf tl dumps." 

Lord Lyttleton : Hymn to Eliza. 

• frump, v.t. & t. [Frump, s.J 

A. Trans. : To mock, to jeer, to insult. 

" F.veu liee, who b-ing now tarro atept in y ceres, 
Cnins was wont to .trump and flout in most oppro- 
brious terms." — P. Itoll mil • Suetonius, p. H'J. 

B. Intrans.: To utter jeers or insults; to 
mock . 

"Studying for scofles, and frumjring flouts, not for 
meet pli-as to help any cause.’*—/’ 1 . ‘Holland dm- 
Tniitnue Marcvlliaus, p. 386. 

*frump-cr,s. [Eng. frump; -er.] One who 
murks or jeers ; a mocker. 

*frump-cr-jr, *. (Eng. ; -cry.] Abuse, 
repnnch, sneer. 

"Mens muck frumperirs, and bastinadoes.' 
Urquhnrt Hnhrlait, bk. L. ch. xl. 


frump lbh, a. [Eng. frump; -Uh,] 

1. Cross- tempered, cross-grained, sneering. 

" She elts down, so. quite frumpinh, and won't rc.wl 

her lesaon to nio.“— J, tlattlic, [OgUmr.A 

2. Old-fashioned, as applied to dress. 

friimp'-ish ness, s. [Eng .frumpish; -new.] 
'Hie quality or state of being frumpish. 

fr urn -pie, frum-pylle, s. [Etym. doubt- 
ful ; cf. Ger. rumpjeu = to make a wry mouth ; 
Dut. frommelen.) A wrinkle. 

" FrumpyU*. Itugn, rugtsla.'— Prompt. Pare. 

frum-ple, v.t. [Fiiumple, s.] To wrinkle, 
to crease, to crumple. 

" Frumplyd. Iiugutus, rugulutus."— Prompt. Patv - 

* frum s<?haft, s. [A.S. frumsceaft, from 
fruma = the beginning, and sceaft — a making.] 
A creation, a beginning. 

"Thu folckca feder of framschaft *chupteat nJ that 
ischapcn I*." — Ht. Mi r he rite, p. SO. 

* frumthe, s. [A.S. frumth.] The beginning. 

"The frumthe to thou ende.'— 0. Eng. Miscell, p. 14/. 

firun die, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A measure 
of two pecks. 

* frunt, v.t. [O. Fr. ofronter.] To encounter, 
to meet, to strike. 

"He . . . front hym In the fuse a full fel wond.'* 
lies/ rurt ion of Troy, 6,921. 

* frush, * frusoh, * frusche, * frussch, 
* frussll, v.t. a t. fO. Fr. froisser, Jruisser, 
from Low Lat, frussitra — a breaking up : 
frusto = to break up ; Lat. frustum = a piece, 
a fragment ] 

A, Transitive: 

J. To bruise, to crush, to batter. 

“ 1 like thy Armour well : 

1'11/m.iA it. and unlock the rivets all. 

But 1 11 be master of if 

ShaJ esp. : TroQus A Cress ida, r. 6. 

2. To knock down. 

" He frusthel bo felly freikes to ground," 

/>erfrttc/ion of Troy. 6.33L 

B, Intratis. : To rush. 

” Thel friLtschen to gidere tulle aercely.*— Maunde- 
V Hie, p. 238. 

*frush(l), # frusche, frushe, * frusshe,*. 

[Frush, v .] 

1. A stroke, a blow, an enconnter. 

** Felle was the frusshe, fey were there tnouy." 

Dc struct ion of Troy, 8,998. 

2. A noise, as of two bodies coming into 
violent collision. (Southey.) 

3. Wood broken up ; splinters ; refuse. 

" A1 the frushe and leavings of Oreeke." 

Stan y hurst ; Virgil ; .Eneid L 39. 

* frush (2), s. [A.S. /rose = a frog ; Ger. frosch .] 

Farriery : 

1. The .same as Frog (q.v.). 

2. A discharge of a fetid matter from the 
frog of a horse’s foot ; also called Thrush (q.v. ). 

frush, a. [Frush. p.] 

]. Easily broken, brittle, crisp. 

2. Frauk, forward. 

* frust, s. (Lat. frustum.] A crumb, a frag- 
ment. 

"All the/m*fs and crusts and ruats of antiquity.' — 
Sterne: T rut ram Shandy, v. 150 . 

* frus’-tra-ble, a. [Lat. frustr(o) = in vain, 

ami Eng* adj. suff. -able.] That may or can 
be frustrated ; capable of frustration, 

*frus-tran e-ous, a. [Lat. /rusfra = in 
vain.] Vain, useless, unproli table. 

" Maugrc all the poor fruttraneons endeavours of 
nature." —South : Ai rnoiu, vol. ix.. ser. 6. 

frus'-trate, v.t. [Frustrate, a. Fr . frustrer ; 
Sp. & Port . frnstrar ; Ital. /msfrnre.] 

1. To make of no avail ; to defeat; to 
thwart; to disappoint ; to baulk. 

"Shall the adversary thus obtain 
His end. and frust rate Thine? shall he fulfil 
His malice?" Mil: on: P. L.. llL 156. 

2. To make null and void ; to nullify; to 
reader of no effect. 

"(Thrill hast regained lost paradise. 

Aud frust rated the conquest fraudulent. ” 

Milton P. fl . It. 609. 

*[ For the difference between to frustrate 
and to defeat , see Defeat. 

* frus'-trate, a. [Lat. frustratus, pa. par. of 
frnstro — to disappoint, render vain ; fmstra 
= in vain, from the same root as fraus - 
deceit.] 


J. Vain ; useless ; of no eflect; ine Ifectual ; 
disappointed. 

” He U drowned 

V/horn thus we stray to find, aud the sea mocks 
Our j rostrate search ou land." 

ShU.esp • 7em/x*t, 111. t. 

2. Null and void. 

” Few thing* me no restrained to any one end or pur 
pose. Uuit. the name beiug extinct, tliey should forth' 
with utU-ily become fnuu race. "—Hooker. 

* frus' trate-1^, adv. [Eng. frustrate ; -ly.] 
lu vain ; vainly, uicffectually. 

ft-us-tra'-tion, s, [Ln\ . frustrntio, from frus- 
trains, pa par. of fruslro.] 'I'he act ot frus- 
trating, thwarting, or defeating ; defeat. 

"The frustration of the divine counsels concerning 
luitiL"—Op. Horne . On the Psalms. Ps. xxxix. 

* fru3’-tra-tive, a. [Fr. fruxtrutif, from Lat. 
fru strut us, pa. ]»ar. of frustro.] Frustrating, 
disappointing, fallaciims. 

* friis’- tra^tor-y, a. [Lat. frustraiorius, from 
frustrutus, pa. par. of frust ro ; Fr. frustrate ire ; 
Sp., Port . ,L Ital. /rasfraforin.] That makes null 
or void ; nullifying ; rendering of no ellcefc. 

*' Bartolna restruln* this to * frust ratorry appeal."— 
Ayhjfo : Par ergon. 

# frus’-tro, v.t. [Fr. frustrer, from Lat. 
frustro. ] To frustrate. 

" Fr nitre you z nuns, fie red your flymg towrm' 
Sylvester. T.e Decoy. 127. 

frus-tule, s. [Lat. frust ulum, dimin, of frus- 
tum = a little piece.] 

Hot. : Ooe of the joints in a Diatom. 

* frits' - tu - lent, a. [Lat. frustidum.] 
Abounding io little pieces or fragments. 

frus - tu -lose, a, [Mod. Lat. frustulosus, from 
Class. Lat. frustulum = a small piece, a bit.] 
Bot. : Composed of a mall fragments. 

frus turn, t frust, s. [Lat. frustum- a piece, 
a bit.] 

Georti. : A portion cut off from any solid 
figure. Used specially in the expression. 
Frustum of a cone, which means any part cut 
off from a cone, exceptiog only the vertex. 

frut'-age (age as fg), s. [Mid. Eng .frut = 
fruit; suft'. -age.] [Fruitage.] 

1, Carved work resembling fruit; a fruit- 
piece. 

2. A confectioo of fruit. 

fru tes’-geiise, s. [Eng . frute$cen(t) ; -«.] 
Bot. : Shrubbiness ; the atate of existing as 
a shrub. 

fru tes’-gent, a. [Abbreviated from Lat. 
fruticescens = becoming bushy, pr. par. of 
fruticesco.) 

Bot. : Shrubby, as distinguished from her- 
baceous and arboreal. 

" By this means Afrutescent character may be given 
to the »uiallest herls. as is done with the tree miynou- 
ett ef—Lindley : Horticulture. 

frutescent celandine, s. 

Bot. : Bocconia frutescens. 

* frut-Ic al, + frut’-ic-all, a. [Latfrutex 
(genit. fruticis); Eng. adj. suff. -a?.] Of the 
nature of a shrub; shrubby. 

frut-ic-ant, a. [Lat. frutienns (genit. fmlic- 
antis), pr. par. of fmticor = to become busby ; 
frutex — a bush.] Full of shoots. 

" These we shall divide into the greater and moT® 
cednuus. fruticant. and ahrubby ** — Evelyn : Sylva. 
Uutrod. §3.) 

frut'-i-gist, s. [Lat. frutex, geuit. frutic(is ) 
= fruit ; sulf. -tsf.] 

Bot. : One who is in favour of classifying 
plants according to their fruit ; a fruitist. 

"On this question the botanical world waa divided 
into tactions of Corollists and PruticisU." — Earle: 
Eng. Plant Fames, p. xxxvii. 

* frut - 1 -COUS, frut -l-COSC. a. [Lat . fnttico- 
sus, fr<*ni frutex (genit. fruticis) = a shrub.] 
Of or pertaining to shrubs ; of the nature of 
a shrub ; shrubby. 

fruticose lichens, s. pi 

Bot. : Lichens having the thallus more or 
less arborescent in form. 

fru-tic'-u-lose, a. [Mod. Lat fruticulosus, 
from Lat. fmhcvlus = a small shrub, dimin. 
of frutex = a shrub] 

Bot. : Of or belonging to a small shrub. 
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fry, *fri-cn, * frye, "frcye, v.t. k i. [Fr. 
frire ; l’rov. frigir, frire, from Lat. frigo - to 
roast; cogn. with Port, frigir ; Sp. freir — to 
roast, fry ; Gr. </>puyw ( phruyo) = to parch; 
Skt. bkrajj = to boil, fry.] 

A. To dress food by heating or roasting in a 
pan over a lire ; to cook in n frying-pan. 

“Take brede and /rye hit In ercce thou nclmlle." 

Liber Cure Cocorum, p. 28. 

B. Intransitive: 

I. Literally : 

1. To be dressed in a pan over a fire ; to be 
Cooked in a frying-pan. 

2. To be, roasted in any way. 

"Thenno to frye In ouro owne gres." 

Jit chard Ctcur tie Lion, 4,407. 

3. To understand or to be expert in the 
cooking of food by frying. 

* 4. To sutler the action of heat. 

*11. Figuratively : 

1. To melt with heat. 

** Spices and gums about them melting/ry. 

And phoenix-like, in Unit rich nest ti ey die." 

H alter : Of a »Vu r with Spain, 83. 

2. To be agitated, to boil, to foam. 

"Ye might have aeeu thB frothy billows/ry." 

Spenser : F. (J., II. xlL <5. 

3. To ferment, as in the stomach. 

"To keep the ><U from frying in the stomach, drink 
mild beer after it."— Bivou : Natural History. 

4. To suffer torment, to burn. 

" Aly hlundishiuents were fewel to that fire 
Whereiu h cfrytlf 

Drayton: Legend of Fierce Carat on. 

5. To ferment in the miml. 

" What kindling motions in their hreasts d ofryt* 

_ _ Fairfax. 

fry (1), s. [Frv, v.] 

1. Lit. : That which is fried ; a dish prepared 
for table by frying. 

"This came from 

The Indies, and eats five crow as a day In fry, 
Ox-liveia, and browne p.iste.” 

Jtajne : City Match, til. 1. 

*2. Fig.: A state of mental ferment or 
agitation. 

fry (2), "fri, *frie, *frye, s. [Teel, fra?, 
Jijo= spawn, fry; Dan. k fcjw. fro; Goth. 
fraiw = seed ; Fr. frai = spawn, fry ; O. Fr. 
fray, frayc.) 

•1. Seed, offspring. 

" To the and to till fry 
Aly blessyug gr.mut I." 

Townelcy Mytteries , p. 24 

2. A swarm or crowd, particularly of small 
young fishes. 

"Forthwith the sounds and seas, each creek and hay, 
With/ry innumerable awann." 

Milton P. L., vii 400 . 

3. A swarm or crowd of young people ; 
young people, in contempt. 

*’ Outof the fry of these rakehel] horseboys, growing 
np in kuaiery and villainy, are their kern continually 
supplied aud maintained. —Spenser ; View of the State 
of Jr eland. 

* 4. A swarm or number of any objects. 

*’ A beape of hurtes, a frie of foul decaius.* 

Mirrour for Magistrate*, p. 56, 

5. The young of the salmon at a certain 
et.age of development. 

try (3), s. [Etyra. doubtful.] A kind of sieve. 

" He dressetli the dust from malt by ruunmg it 
through a fin or fry."— Mortimer : Hutbanary. 

fry -ihg, pr. par., a., k s. [Fry, v .] 

A, & B. /Is pr. pa?*, & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. /Is subst. : The act of cooking in a frying- 
pan ; the state of being fried. 

fry'-mg-pan, s. [Eng. frying , and pan.) A 
pan, with a long handle, in which food is fried. 

If Old of the frying-pan into the fire: From 
«ie evil mV) another still greater. 

*’ Borne, though they shuu i\\e> fryingpan. 

Do leap into the file." 

liunyun: Pilgrim' t Progress, pt. 11 

fu\ a. [Full.] 

* fu'-age (age as ig), s. [Fumaoe.) 
fu -ar, s. [Feuar.] 

* fub, * fiibs, s. [Etyra. doubtful. Perhaps 
connected with fob (q.v.)] A tat, chubby 
child. 

"That same foiile deformed fuht.” 

Hub and a Great Cast (16141. Ep. 44. 

•fub, v.t. [Fob, v.) To delude, to cheat; to 
put olf with false excuses. 

" 1 have borne, and In •me, and home, and have been 
fu’Vwd off mul fubbed olf Horn this day to that day." — 
tihaktp. : ii Henry 1C., il 1. 


*fub'-ber y, s. [Eng. fub, v. ; - try .) Cheat- 
ing, swindling, deception. 

" O no ; but dream the most fantastical, 

O heaven 1 Ofubbrru, fubbery." 

M union : Malcontent, L 3. 

fub'-by, a. [Eng. fub, e. ; - y .] Fat, plump, 
chubby. 

" Bay, for instance, of the boys of Fianmiengo that 
they a Ttifttbby."—Jf*chotlt : Literary Anecdote*, tx. USD. 

fub' a. [Furry. J Short and stuffy. 

" Seated upon the widow's little fubty sofa.**— Mar- 
ry a tt : Snarleyow, vol. 1., ch. vlii. 

fu-ca -^e re, s. pi. [Lat./uc(ws) ; and fem. adj. 
pi. suff. -acerr.] 

Hot. : An order of Thallogens, alliance Al- 
gales. It consists of plants inhabiting salt, 
or more rarely fresh water. Frond of one or 
many cells, often divided into a trunk or leaf- 
like blade. Propagation by spores, contained 
in superficial culls, consisting of bladdery 
vesicles. The spores, which are simple, are 
external, which distinguishes them from those 
of Conferv®. The order has no geographical 
limits. Some species are eatable ; these and 
others may also be burnt into kelp. Endliclier 
enumerated eighty-one genera, and estimated 
the known species at 452. The order is divided 
into the suborders Vaucherne, Halysere®, and 
Fuce® (q.v.). 

* fu -catc, * fu -cat-ed, o. [Lat. fucatus , 
pa. par. offuco — to stain.] [Fucus.] 

1. Lit . : Painted, stained. 

2. Disguised ; having an appearance calcu- 
lated to deceive. 

*’ In vertue may he nothinc:/«cafe or counterfayte." 
—Sir T. hiyot : Go»ernour, Lk. iii., ch. iii. 

fu'-5C-£S, s. pi. [Lat. /uc(us), and fem. pi. adj. 
suff. -ece.) 

Dot. : A sub-order of Fucacese (q.v.). The 
frond is polysiphonous, often with bladdery 
vesicles, seated in hollow conceptacles formed 
of a folding in of the frond, pierced liy a pore, 
anil surrounded by flocks ; conceptacles scat- 
tered, or collected upon a receptacle. The 
suborder contains the tribes or families Le- 
manid®, Fucid®, and Cystoseirid®. 

fuch’-se-aa, 5. pi. [Mod. Lat. fuchsia , and 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -ece.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Onagrace®, type Fuchsia 
(q.v.). 

fueb-si-a (more generally as fu-shi-a), 5. 
[rio uameil from the discoverer, Leonard Fuchs, 
a German botaniat.] 

Bot. iC Ilortic. : A genus of Onagrace®, tribe 
Fuchse®, of which it is the type. Calyx 
funnel-shaped, four-parted, witlu the four 
petals set in its mouth alternately ; stamens 
exserted ; style one long, stigma capitate. 
More than fifty species are known ; most from 
the warmer parts of America, Mexico, Peru, 
Chili, &e., except two from New Zealand. 
These beautiful plants are now common in 
gardens, conservatories, and flower pots in 
windows. Fuchnn fnlgcns was mtioduced in 
1*37. Since tlnui about Ihirtj -six oilier species 
have come under cultmitiuu. The hybrids 
generated by intercrossing them now amount 
to some hundreds. Though they will grow 
in any light rich soil, yet they prefer a mix- 
ture of loam and peat. Young cuttings will 
root freely in sand or soil. If placed under a 
glass it must occasionally be removed for a 
time to give air and prevent undue damp. 

Australian Fuchsia, Native Fuchsia: 

Bot. : The genus Correa. 

fuch -sitc, s. [Named after a mineralogist, 
Fuchs.] 

Min. : A variety of Muscovite. It is some- 
times called Chrome-mica, from containing 
nearly 4 per cent, ol oxide of chrome. (Dana.) 

fueb'-sine, s. [Eng. fuch(sia ); suff. -ine.) 

Chan. & Comm. ; [ Rosa nj line]. 

fu -51 doe, s. pi. [Lat. fuc(us), and fem. pi 
adj. suf. -idat] 

Bot.: A tribe or family of the suborder 
Fuue® (q.v.). The conceptacles are not col- 
lected upon a receptacle. ( Lindley .) 

fu-^v'-or-oiis, a [Lat. fucus (genit. /uci) 
= seaweed ; roro = to eat, to feed on, and 
Eng. adj. suff. -ows.] Living on seaweed, a 
term applied to the Sirenia. The Dugnng 
(q.v.) feeds on seaweed growing on large flats 
exposed at low water. 


fu cold, o. A* * [La*. /■ ciYs) = aeaweed, and 

Gr. e;6o? (tw/os) = form, appearance.] 

I, As adjective : 

1. Resembling a fucus or one of the 
Fucace®. 

2. Containing plants or plant-lmprcssiona 
like those made by the larger seaweeds. (Sue 
the compounds.) 

II, As substantive : 

Valccont., Gml., <£c. ; An obsenre fossil plant, 
like a fucus, or the impression of oue. 

” There the loweat beds have only been fouiul t 
contain fuadd* and a rare grnptoUte."— Murchtton . 
Stluria, ch. 11. 

fucoid bed, s. 

Geol. : The name given by Sir Roderick 
Murchison to a bed in the ciiffs at Ludlow, 
It consists of a greenish-grey argillaceous 
sandstone, made up of a multitude of small 
wavy, rounded, atem-Jike forms, which re- 
semble entangled seaweeds. They are of 
Upper Ludlow age. ( Murchison : Siluria, 

cli. vi.) 

fucoid sandstones, s. pi. 

Geol. : The rendering of the name given in 
Sweden to sandstones with impressions like 
those of seaweeds. They lie at the base of 
the Cambrian strata. (Lyell : Student's Element* 
of Geol.) 

fu-coid'-al, a. [Eng., &c. fucoid ; -al.) 

But. : The same as Fucoid, «. (q.v.). 

"Rear also their fucoidnl impressions blent with 
graptolites.' — //. Miller: Footprint* of the Creator, 
ch. xi. 

fu'-cus, s. [Lat. = a seaweed, a rock lichen ; 
Gr. <£>vicos ( phukos ) = seaweed, sea wrack, 
tangle.] 

* I. Ord. Lang. : A paint, a dye ; any false 
or deceptive allow. (Lit. <£ Jig.) ■ 

" How do 1 look to-day T 
Excellent, clear, believe it. Tliis same fucus 
Was well laid oil" Ben J onion : Scja nut, ii, L 

II. Botany: 

* 1. Formerly : Avery comprehensive genua 
of Alg® established by Limi®us. He included 
under it most of the more solid seaweeds, and 
enumerated fifty-four species. 

2. Now: A more restricted genus, type of 
the order Fucace® (q.v.). It includes those 
social alg® which have a flat and compressed 
frond, sometimes with air vessels on or in the 
branches, and receptacles, filled with mucus 



traversed by a network of jointed filaments. 
It contains various common alg®, such as 
Fucus nodosus, F. serratus, F. vesiculosus , &c. 
These are used for the manufacture of kelp. 
In the Scottish islands, horses, cattle, and 
sheep are fed in the winter months on F, 
t'esiculosus, as are pigs in Gothland. F. ser- 
ratus is used for the same purpose in Norway. 
F. vesiculosits is sometimes ten feet long, F. 
gigunteus, according to Capt. Cook, 360 feet. 
It is found near Term del Fuego. 

* fu'-CUS, v.t. [Fucus, s.] To paint. 

fu'-cus-am-ide, s. [Eug., &c. fucus, and 

amide.) 

Chcm. : C 15 Hi2N 2 03. Obtained by the action 
of ammonia on fucusol. It crystallizes from 
hot alcohol iu groups of long needles. 

f u f - ciis - ine, s. [Eng., &c. fucus ; -ins 
(Chen j,.).] 

Chem. : C 15 e ]2 Fo03. An organic base pre- 
pared by boiling fucusamide with aqueous 
potash for twenty miuutes. It forms a 


boil, bo$ ; poiit, ; cat, 5ell, chorus, qhin, bem?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph -f* 
t -elan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun; -tion, -sion - zhun. -cious, -tious, -sious = shus. -hie, -die, kc. — bel, d©L 
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fucusol— fugitively 


yellowish resin which melts into a brown oil ; 
this is digested with nitric acid, the resin 
separates out, and the nitrate of fucusine 
crystallizes out : this is decomposed by a 
alight excess of ammonia, then the fucusine 
crystallizes out iu small laminae united in 
stellate groups. 

ft i -eus 61, a. [Eng., kc . fucus; Lat. ol(eum) 

— oil.] 

Chem. : Fucus aldehydes, CsH^Oo, or 041130' 
CO*H. Obtained by distilling seaweed, Fucus 
nodosus, Arc., with dilute sulphuric arid, and 
washiug the distillate with water. Fucusol 
is a colourless oily fluid which boils at 172°, 
and rapidly turns dark coloured on keepiog. 
Fucusol is converted by ammonia into fucua- 
amide. 

ffid, s. [Welsh f/wtog = a short tail, a ecut.] 

1. Orel. Lang. : The acut, or tail of a hare, 
rabbit, kc. 

2. Cloth.: Woollen waste ; the refuse of the 
new wool taken out in the scribbling process, 
which is mixed with the mungo for use. 
[Mirsoo, Shoddy.] 

fud-der, s. [Fother.] 

fud -die, v.t. & i. [Prob. a form of fuzzle or 
muddle (q.v.).] 

A Tronsitive: 

1. To make stupid with drink ; to muddle. 

” The table fluating round. 

And pavement faith lew to th e fuddled foot.' 

Thonuon A utumn, 537. 

2. To spend in drink ; to lay out on drink. 
B. Intrans. : To drink till one gets stupid ; 

to drink to excess. 

*• Rhyme all the day and fuddle all the night-" 

Pitt : Horace, bk. li, ep. 19. 

* fud -die, s. [Fuddle, u.] Drink. 

'•They have had their dose of fuddle."— Bailey : 
Eraimm, p. 125. 

* fuddle-cap, s. A drunkard or hoon 
companion. 

"True protestant fuddle-capt. T. Browne . irorAi, 
ill. 93. 

fud dlcr, $. [Eng. fuddl(e); -er.) One who 
drinks to excess ; a druukard ; a sot. 

fudge, interj. k s. [Prov. Fr. fuche, feuchc, an 
interjection of contempt, from Low Ger. 
futsck — begoue.] 

A. As interj. : An exclamation of contempt : 
nonsense 1 stuff! humbug l 

•*At the conclusiou of every sentence (Mr. Burchell) 
would cry out. Budget Goldsmith : r tear of H’uAe- 
jf eld, ch. xL 

B. As substantive : 

1. Nonsense, humbug, stuff : as, That is all 
fudge. 

" Her ladyship's proposition was what was called 
bosh ... or fudge m plain Saxon.*' — Thackeray . 
Rebecca It {{owe no. ch. i. 

2. A wilful exaggeration ; a falsehood. 

” Very well ; very genteel young man— prepossessing 
appearance— (that's a fudges )— highly educated ; usher 
in a school — eh T — Lytton : Qodolphin, hk. ii., ch. vu. 

fudge, s. [A word occuring only in the com- 
pound.] 

fudge-wheel, s. 

Shoe-making: A tool to ornament the edge 
of a sole. 

* fudge, v.t. [Fudge, interj.) 

1. To make up, to fabricate as a false story. 

2. To interpolate ; to foist in. 

•'That last ’suppose' is fudged in.”— Foote : The 
Bankrupt, iiL 2. 

* fueille-morte, s. [Feuillemort.] 

fu'-el, * few -el, * few -ell, • fu-elle, 
* fwaill, s. [O. F. * fouaille, trom Low Lat. 
foallia — fuel, from focale — fuel, the light of 
cutting fuel ; Lat. fonts — a hearth, a fire- 
place ; Norm. Fr. fonalle, ftnwyle, fuayl.) 

1. Lit. : The materials with which a fire is 
fed ; the combustible matter, such as wood, 
coal, peat, &c., supplied to fires. 

*• Hard-faring race. 

They pick their fuel out of every hedge.” 

Cowper ; Ta*k, L 565. 

2. Fig. : Anything which serves to feed or 
increase flame, heat, passion or excitement. 

” He yields, not he to man nor Fate I 
Thou add st hut fuel to my hate.” 

.Scoff. - Lady of the Lake , ▼. li. 

^ Artificial fuel: Agglomerated peat, saw- 
dust. coal-dust, and alack, one or more of 


them in various combinations, bound together 
by heavy pressure, with cements, clay, coal- 
tar, or the residuum uf starch-manufacture. 

fuel-dryer, s. A kiln for drying hlocka 
of artificial fuel. The traya supporting the 
blocks of fuel run upon rollers upon the angle- 
iron bars secured in the walls. The walls 
have perforations to allow the escape of the 
vapours resulting from the drying of the 
hlocka. 

fuel feeder, s. A device for feeding fuel 
in graduated quantities to a furnace, cither 
for metallurgical purposes or for steam-boilers. 
[Si ECHAN1CAL 8T0KER. ] 

fuel-press, s. A machine fur compressing 
coal-dust and a cementing material into a 
hlock. 

* fu’-el, v.t. [Fuel, s .] 

L Literally : 

1. To feed with fuel or combustible matter. 

" But flrat the/u<-Jl«sd chimney blazes wide I " 

Thornton: Autumn, 602. 

2. To store or supply with fuel or tiring. 

" Some are plainly (economical, os that the scat be 
well watere4and well fuelled." — IVotton: Architecture. 

IL Fig. : To feed ; to nourish. 

" For more corruption needful la. 

To fuel such a fever long." Donne. 

* fu'-el ler, 5 . [Eng. fuel; -er.) One who or 
that which supplies fuel. 

"To retain fire uncommrned. Sir H. Plata hath 
ohliged th & fueller."— Boyle : Work*, iv. 426. 

fu'-el ling, pr. par., a., k s. [Fuel, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. atlj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. A3 subst. : The act of feeding with fuel ; 
fuel, firing. 

fu er -6, s. [Sp.] 

Spanish Law : 

1. A code, a charter, a grant of privileges. 

2. A custom having the force of law. 

3. A declaration before a magistrate. 

4. A place where justice is administered. 

5. The jurisdiction of a tribunal. 

fuff, s. [Onomatopoetic. Cf. puff.] A puff, a 
whiff. 

"The ghaist ... then disappeared like a fuff o’ 
tobacco, leaving Rab in a very pitiful condition. — 
Scon: Antiquary, ch. ix. 

fuff; v.t. k i. [Fufp, $.] 

A Trans. : To pull, to whiff, to blow. 

•* She fufTt her pipe wi‘ sic a lunt. 

In wrath she was *ae vap'riuV 
* Burnt: Halloween. 

B. Infra7ts. ; To puff, to blow. 
fuf'-£y, a. [Eng. fuff; - y .) Puffy, light 

fu'-ga, a. [Lat.= flight.] 

.Music.' A Fngue (q.v.). 

fu-ga'-eious, a. [Lat. fugax (genit. fu gacis), 
'from fuga = flight ; fuglo — to flee ; Fr. k 
Ital. fugacc ; Sp. fugax.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Fugitive, volatile ; lasting 
but for a short time. 

” Moral beauty is ... so subtile, fine, and fugaci - 
out. that it will not bear being bandied.”— Berkeley: 
Alciphron , dial, iii., §6. 

2. Lot. : (Of a leaf calyx , corolla, £c.): Falling 
off early ; as the leaves of cactus, the calyx of 
papaver, poppy, kc. It is called also caducous. 

* fu-ga'-eious ness, s. [Eng. fugacious; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being fuga- 
cious ; volatility ; shortoess of duration ; 
fugacity. 

” Well therefore did the experienced Columella pat 
his gardener in the mind of the f ngneioutnett of the 
seasons .'' — Evelyn : Kalendar. (IntrodL) 

* fu ga. 9 '-l-ty, s. [Fr. fugacitc, from Lat 
fugax (genit. fugucis) ; Sp . fugacidad; Ital 
fugacita.) 

1. Volatility, fugaciousness. 

” It is very likely that the heat produced by a medi- 
cine. which by reasou of it9/uj7nc«ly would stay but a 
very short time iu the body, will not be so lasting as 
that of ordinary sndorificks. Boyle : Workt, iL 237. 

2. Instability, uncertainty. 

H *fug'-a-9y, s. [Lat. fugax (gen. fugacis) = 
fleeing.] A putting to flight ; banishment. 
"Notwithstanding any disposition inode or to be 
made by virtue or colovr of any attainder, outlawry. 
fug-icy, or other forfeiture.” — Milton : On the Articlet 
of Peace. 


fug' sal, a. [Eng .fug(ue); - al .] 

Music: Pertaiuiug to or of the nature of a 
fugue. 

fu-ga’-to, a dv. [Ital.] 

Music: In the fugue style; a composition 
containiog fugal Imitation, but which is not 
in atrict fugue form. (.Stainer £ Barrett.) 

fugh (gh ailent), f oh, interj. [Ononiatopo* tie.] 
An exclamation ot disgust or abhorrence ; 
faugh . 

* fu -gie, * fu'-g6, a. k $. [Lat. fugio= to 
flee.] 

A As atlj.: Fugitive. 

*' Y efugt lynnoge of fals Loomedone. 

Addrea ye thus to mak bargaue ana.u« T* 

Douglat ; Virgil, 76, 1. 

B. As substantive : 

1. A fugitive. 

2. A coward ; one who flies from the fight. 

fugle warrant, *. 

Scots Law : A warrant granted to appre- 
hend a debtor, against whom it Is aworn that 
he designs to fly, iu order to avoid payment, 
or that he is in meditations fugee. 

•"Ay,’ said Ochiltree, 'that will be what they ca' 
the fugie-warrauU.' "—Scott: Antiquary, ch. xxxlx. 

fu'-gil-e, s. [Etyin. doubtful.] 

Anat. £ Pathol : This term has several 
acceptations : (1) the cerumen of the ear ; 
(2) the nebulous suspension or deposition 
from the urine ; ( 3 ) an abscess near the ear ; 
(4) abscess in general (Dunglison.) 

fu-gi-ta tion, e. [Lat. fugitatum , aup. of 
’fugito= to put to flight ; to flee.] 

* 1, Ord. Lang. : A flight ; a moving abont 
from place to place. 

"It Was there, in fact, with all allowance for his 
wanderings and fugitationt that he did spend most of 
his time." — £>. Matton : De Qulncey, p. 110. 

2. Scots Law : The act of a criminal abscond- 
ing from justice. When this takes place, the 
court can pronounce sentence of fugitation 
against him, in which case hia goods and 
chattels are forfeited to the Crown. 

fug'-i-tive, a. k s. [Fr. fugitif from Lat. 
fugitivus - fugitive, from fugitum , sup. of 
fugio = to flee ; Gr. <f>evy w ( pheugo ); Sp. k 
Port, fugitivo ; Ital. fuggitivo.) 

A As adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

* I. Apt to flee away ; volatile ; easily wafted 
or carried away. 

"The more tender and fugitive parts, the leaves, of 
many of the more sturdy vegetable*, fall off for want 
of the supply from beneath."— Woodward : Satural 
Bittory. 

* 2. Not to be held or detained ; eacaping 
easily ; fleeting ; not fixed or durable. 

"But, &b ! the mighty bliss is fugitive/" 

Dryden 1 Virgil ; Oeorgic iiL 109. 

3. Fleeing or running from danger, pursuit, 
or duty. 

*• Multitudes, fugitive on every side." 

Cowper : Tath, iL 106. 

4. Wandering, vagabond. 

IL Technically: 

1. Dyeing : Not stable, permanent, or dura- 
ble ; opposed to fast or fixed colours. 

2. Literature : A term applied to short and 
occasional pieces written in haste or for a 
special purpose, and not intended to be per- 
manent. 

B. As substantive: 

1. One who flees from danger, pursuit, or 
duty ; a deserter. 

“But the fugitivet from Ramsay'* were a mere 
rabble.”— Macaulay : Bint. Eng., ch. xliL 

2. One who has fled from punishment and 
taken rafuge under another power. 

'• Its fugitive the church he gave. 

Though not a victim, hut a slave." 

Seoll : Murmion. ill. IS. 

3. Anything hard to be caught or detained. 

*' What muse hut his can Nature's beauties hit. 

Or catch that airy fugitive called wit. ' Bane. 

Fugitive Slave Law : 

Hist. : A law which was enacted by the Con- 
gress of the United States in 1850. By its 
provisions a slave escaping from his msster 
into another state was to be seized and re- 
stored to his owner, and any person aidiog 
in his flight was to be deemed guilty of having 
committed a penal offence. 

* fug’-i-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. fugitive ; 4y.\ 
In a fugitive or fleeting mauner ; like a fugitive. 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, son; mute, cuh, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ae, ce=e; ey = a. qu - kw. 
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* fug'-i-tlve-n£ss, s. [Eng. fugitive; -71^55.] 

1. The quality of being fugitive ; volatility; 
fugaeity. 

“ And even the spirit and salt of eheep'e blood Itaelf 
did. by their penetrancy of taste, and iugitivenetx in 
gentle beats, promise little leas efficacy."— Boyle : 
Work*, 11. 215. 

2. Instability ; uncertainty. 

♦fug'-i-tor* * fug-l-tour, s. [Lat .fugitor, 
from fugio = to flee.] A fugitive. 

"Tralutlng thalm to he sone advertlst thnirof be 
aindry fugifauris daly departing of the cleW."— Bel- 
lendene: Linus, p. 12a 

* fu'-gle, v.i. [Cf. fugleman.) To act as a 
guide or director. 

"Wooden arms with elbow Joints Jerking and fugling 
in the air."— Carlyle: french H evolution , pt» ill. bk. 
v., ch. viL 

fd'-gle man, flu -gel-man, s. [Ger. fiiigel- 
man, from* fiugel = a ’wing.] 

1. Lit. : A file-leader ; a soldier who, being 
expert in drill, takes hie position in front of a 
company as an example or guide to the others 
in their exercises. 

2. Fig. : One who takes the lead aod set* 
the example for others to follow. 

*’ Daly marched as fugleman."— Theo. Book.' Gilbert 
Gurney. ( Latham . ) 

fugue, s. [Fr., from Ital. fuga = a flight, a 
fugue ; Lat. fuga = a flight.] 

Music; A polyphonic composition con- 
structed on one or more short subjects or 
themes, which are harmonized according to 
the laws of counterpoint, and introduced from 
time to time with various contrapuntal de- 
vices ; the interest in these frequently heard 
themes being sustained by diminishing the 
interval of time at which they follow each 
other, and monotony being avoided by the 
occasional use of episodes, or passages open 
to free treatment. The chief elements of a 
fugue are (1) The subject ; (2) the connter- 
anbjeet, or contrapuntal harmonization of the 
answer by the part which has finished the 
enunciation of the subject; (3) the answer; 
(4) episodes ; (5) the stretto ; aud (6) the pedal 
point. ( Stainer & Barrett.) 

” The skilful organist plies his grave and fancied 
descaut in lofty fugues."— Milton : On Education. 

flug'-ulst, s. [Eng. fugn(e); -isf.] A musician 
who composes or performs fugues. 

fa 1 re na, s. [Named after G. Fuiree, a 
'Danish botanist.] 

Bot . ; The typical genus of the cyperaceous 
tribe Fuirenese (q.v.). About forty species 
are koown, mostly from the wanner parts of 
the southern hemisphere. 

fu i re'-ne-SB, a. pi. [Mod. Lat fnirena, and 
‘Lat. fain. pi. adj. aufT. -ece.] 

Bot. : A tribe of sedges (Cyperacese) ; type, 
Fuirena. It is divided into the sub-tribes of 
Mehoocraoidje, Hemichlmnidie, aud Ficinidae 
(q.v). 

* ful (1), a. [Foul.] 

* ful (2), a. [Full.] 

* ful -^-ble, s. [Lat. fulcio = to prop up.] 
That may or can be propped up or supported. 

* ful-91-ment, s. [Lat. fuleimen , fuleimen - 
turn, from fulcio — to prop up.] A prop, a 
fulcrum ; that on which a body rests and 
turns. 

"If we conceive the «ame disproportion betwixt their 
several distances iu the former faculties, from the 
fulciment , or centre of gravity, they would both equi- 
ponderate." — H'ilkin*: Archimedes; On Mechanical 
Powers, ch. xtL 

*fulc nen, v.t. [ A.8,fulloc f fulluht=b&pt\sm .] 
To baptize. 

"Tho he fulenede urn helende."— 0. E. Homilies, U. 
137. 

“ fulc-nere, s. [Fulcnen.] A baptizer. 

"His non more tbenne Johan the fulcnere." — 0. B. 
Homilies, ii. I3L 

* fulc-ning, * fulc-ninge, s. [Cf. A.S. /w- 

luhtninge , fulhtning.) [Fulcnen.] A bap* 
tizing, baptism. 

" One hileue lmene and one fulcninge. w —0. E. Ho- 
milies. IL 9. 

* fill- era'- ce-ous (ceous as shixs), a. 

(Eng., Sic., fulcr(um) ; -aceous.) 

Bot.: Furnished with fulcra; related to or 
connected with the fulcra of plants. 


ful’ -crate, a. [Eng. fulcr(um); -a/e.] Having 
fulcra ; supported by fulcra. 

ful-crum, * ful -ere (ere as kcr ; pi. ful - 
cra^ ful'-crum^), s. [Lat. fulcrum = a 
pro*p, from fulcio = to prop.] 

1. Physics (Sing,): The fixed edge or point 
on which the bar of a lever rests. Its reaction 
is one of three forces acting on a lever, the 
two others being the power and the weight or 
resistance. [Lever.] 

2. Bot. (PI ) ; Additional orgaos, as stipules, 
scales, spines, prickles, tendrils, <fcc. 

fulcrum forceps, s. A dentist's for- 
ceps in which one beak is furnished with a 
hinged plate with sn india-rubber pad to pro- 
tect the gum from injury, while the other 
beak has the usual tooth or gouge shape. 

* fulc, a. [Foul.] 

fule, s. [Fool.] (Scotch.) 

fule-body, s. A foolish person. (Scotch.) 
" Fule-body / if I meantye wrang. couldna I clod yc 
ower that craig, aud wad man ken how ye cam by 
your end?"— Scott: Guy Mannering, ch. xlvL 

ful fil\ *ful fill en. * ful fille, " fol full- 

en, v.t . [A.S. J'ulfyllan = to fill.] 

* 1. To fill to the full; to fill up; to fill 
completely. 

" He fulfilled* an holw^b vessel with dew."— 
Wycliffe : Judges vi. 38, 

* 2. To complete, to accomplish, to fill up. 

" My tyme la not yit fulfillidf— Wycliffe : John vil. 
8. [Purvey.) 

3. To complete ; to carry out to the end. 

"Thel fnlfillen first the more longe pllgrymage."— 
Maundeville, p. 63. 

4. To accomplish, to execute, to carry out: 
as, a design, a desire, a promise, a prophecy, 
a requirem*^, ao obligation, Arc. ; to effec- 
tuate ; to complete by performance. 

" He invited them, after they had fulfilled their 

E riuce'a orders, and settled their own private affairs, 
) come again, aud Bee him Strype . Memorials ; 
Henry VI 11. (an. 1638). 

5. To answer as a purpose or design. 

" All we find possessing earth, sea, air, . . . 

Fulfil the purpose, aud appear designed." 

Cowper: Tirocinium, 93. 

IT (1) Crabb thus discriminates between to 
fulfil, to accomplish, and to realize: “To fulfil 
is literally to fill quite full, that is, to bring 
about full to the wishes of a person ; to accom - 
plish is to bring to perfection, but without 
reference to the wishes of any one ; to realize 
is to make real , namely, whatever has been 
aimed at. The application of these terms is 
evident from tbeir explications : the wishes, 
tbe expectations, the intentions, and promises, 
of an individual, are appropriately said to be 
fulfilled; national projects, or undertakings, 
prophecies, and whatever is of general interest, 
are said to be accomplished; the fortune, or 
prospects of an individual, or whatever results 
successfully from specific efforts, is said to he 
realized .” (Crabb: Eng. Sy non.) 

(2) For the difference between to fulfil and 
to execute, see Execute ; for that between to 
fulfil and to keep, see Keep. 

ful fil-ler, s. [Eng. fulfil; -er.) One who or 
that which fulfils or accomplishes. 

"Jesus was the fut filler of the law ; and ... he was 
also th efulfiller of the prophets."— Warburton : Works, 
voL ix. aer. 6. 

ful-f IU-ing, * ful fiU-ynge, pr. par., a. A 

s. [Fulfil.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj . : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

* ]. The act of filling to the full; satiety ; 
fulness. 

" He sente fulfilling Into the aonla of hern."— 

Wycliffe : Psalm cv . 15. 

2. The act of accomplishing, executing, or 
carrying to completion. 

" Therefore loue Is the fulfylling of the lawe."— 
Wycliffe: Romans xlil. 10. 

ful-flf-ment, s. [Eng .fulfil; -ment.) 

1. The act of fulfilling ; completion ; perfect 
execution or performance. 

" With what entire confidence ought we to wait for 
the fulfilment of all his other promises ia their due 
time."— Blair. voL I., ser. 6. 

2. Accomplishment : as, The fulfilment of a 
prophecy. 

* ful-gen^y, s. [Lat. fulgens.) Splendour ; 
brightness ; glitter. 


* ful-gent, a. [I At. fulgens, pr. par. of fulgeo 
= to shine, to glitter.] Shining; dazzling; 
exceedingly bright. 

*' At last, as from a cloud, hi it fulgent head 
Aud Bhape atur-bright appeared *’ 

Milton : P. U. x. 449. 

* ful' gcnt-ljr, adv, [Eng. fulgent; -It/.] In 
a fulgent manner ; with exceeding brightness ; 
dazziingly. 

* ful'-gld, a. [Lat. fulgidus, from fulgeo » 
to slime, to glitter.] Shining, glittering 
dazzling, fulgent. 

"The tight a fulgid object hates, and flies." 

Creech : Lucretius, Iv. SJM. 

* ful-gid'-I-t^, s. [Lat .fulgulus.) Splendour, 
brightness, glitter. 

*ful'-gor, *ful gour, s. [Lat.] Splendour; 
dazzling brightness. 

"Glow-worms alive project a lustre In the dark, 
which fulgour, uot withstanding, ceaseth after deathu 
— Browne. 

* ful'-gor-a^ a, [Lat, fulgor, mostly poetic 
for fulgur.j 

Entom. : Lantern fly. The typical genus of 
the family Fiilgoridae, and the tribe Fulgo- 
rina (q.v.). It 1ms a large head, much pro- 
longed in front. Fulgora lanternaria was 
said by Madame Merian to aliine with a phos- 
phorescent light. The fact has since been 
disputed. It is a native of Surinam. Another 
apeeies, F. Candelaria, is from China. 

ful gor'-i-daa, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. fulgoiia ), 
(q.v.), and Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -ido\] 

Entom. : The typical family of Fnlgorina 
(q.v.). 

ful-gor-i'-na, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. fulgor, aod 
Lat. neut. pi* adj. suff. -imi.] 

Entom. : A tribe of llomoptera. They have 
the antennee placed under the eyes, and tbe 
ocelli are only two. The tropical species are 
generally large, those of temperate climates 
the reverse. 

* ful -gu-rant, a. [La t. fulgurans, pr. par. of 
fulguro = to lighten ; f ulgur = lightning.] 
Lightning ; flashing like lightning. 

"And Nature play her fiery games, 

In this forced night, with .fulgurant flames." 

* More : Philosophical Poems (1647). p. 814, 

* ful'-gu-rate, v.i. [Lat. fulguratum, sup. of 
fulguro' = to lighten.] To lighten; to flash 
like lightning. 

" If enclosed in a glass vesu-1 well stopped, it eome- 
tiines iwould fulgurate, or throw out little flashes of 
light"— Trans. Philos. Soc., No. 134. 

fiil-gu-ra'-tion, s. [Lat. fulguratio, from 
fulguro = to lighten.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : The act of lightening ; a 
flash of lightning. 

"The shine gave such a lightning from one to 
another, so as you should be forced to turn them [the 
eyes) elsewhere, or uot too stedfastly to behold their 
fulgnration."— Donne : History of the Zeptuagint (1633), 
p. 37. 

2. Metall. : The sudden brightening of gold 
or silver in the crucible as the last traces of 
dross leave the surface. 

ful' gu - rite, s. [Lat. fulguritus = struck 
with lightning, pa. par. of fulgurio.) 

Geol., <£c. : A vitrified sand-tube, supposed 
to have been produced by the action of light- 
ning. Attention was first directed to them by 
Pustor Herman o, who observed one at Massel, 
in Silesia, iu 1711. Dr. Hentzeu, iu 1805, met 
with another in the heath of Paderborn ; he 
was tbe earliest observer who attributed them 
to lightning. Many have since been found, 
some of them in this country. 

ful -gu-rous, a. [Lat. f ulgur = lightning; 
-ous. ]* Flashing like lightning. 

"A fulgurous impetuosity almost beyond human.” 
—Carlyle: Miscellanies, iii. 194. 

*ful'-gu-ry, $. [Lat. fulgur.) Lightning 

(Cockeram.) 

*fuT-ham, s. [Fullam.J 

* ful-hed, * ful'hede, s. [Fullhood.) 

f u'-U-ca, 5. [Lat. = the Coot] 

Omiih. : Coot. A genus of grallatorial 
(wading) birds, sub-tribe Macrodactyli, family 
Rallidae, sub-family Galiinulinae. Fulica atra 
is the Coot (q.v.), 

*fu 11 en, * ful Am, v.t. [Follow.] 


boil, boV; potlt, jtfxW; cat, 9ell, chorus, 9hin, hench; go, gem; thin, this, sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = C 
-cian, -tian - shan. -tlon, -slon = shun; tion, §lon= zhun. tious, -clous, -sious = shus. -hie, -die, Ac. - beL. 
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fuliginose— full 


fa 11^- 1 - 11630 , «. [L.rt. fnliginosutt.) The | 
‘same as Fuluunous (q.v.). 

* fu-lig-i 110s' 1 ty, s. [Fr. fuliginnsiU, from 
bat fnUginosus — sooty.] The quality or 
Slate of being fuliginous ; sootiness ; that 
whirh makes sooty. 

" A latent fury ami fnliginotUy very iHirverUng.**— 
Cctrlyle : Miscellanies, lv. 7J. 

fa lig'-i nous, a. [Lat. fuliginosus, from 
f»lign = soot ; Fr. fuligineux ; Sp. fuliginoso ; 
Ital fuligginoso . ) 

I, Ordinary language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) Permiuiug to soot; containing sont; 
sooty. 

‘Theap and useful proeeasei fur ways of clmrklng 
coaU. peat, ami the like fuHjlupnt matei nils."— 
Evelyn • A Discourse on Forest Trees, cli. xxx, 

(2) Pertaining to or resembling smoke ; 
dusk. 

2. Fig. : Dark, dusky, gloomy. 

“The leaf of burrage hath an excellent eptrit to 
repress the fuliginous vapour of dusky meluncn-dy.**— 
Bacon Sat. Hut., $ lb. 

II. Natural Science * Of a sooty colour; 
dirty brown, approaching black. 

•ffu-ligf-i-nous-ly, adv. [Eng. fuliginous ; 
-iy . J Like snot ; sootily ; with soot. J 

“To rear some breath leas vapid flowers. 

Or shrubs fuliginotcd , y grim. * 

Shenstone : linral Elegance, 

*fu li'-go, s. [Lat.] Soot, grime. 

" Cainphire, of a white substance, by lta fuligo 
affoideth a deep black. '—Browne. 

fn. llg'-u-la, s. [Dimin. from Lat. fuligo = 
*suut.] 

Ornith. : Pochard. The typical genus of the 
sub-family Fnligulinre. About eight species 
occur in Britain. Fuliguhi fetina is the Po- 
chard (q.v.) or Dun Bird. 

fu-llg-u-li'-nse, s. [Mod. Lat. fuligulfv), and 
‘Lat. fern. pi. adj. sulk -ino*.] 

Ornith. : Sea-ducks ; a sub-family of Ana- 
tidie. The base of the bill is as broad as 
high ; there is a curved nail on the upper 
maudibles; the hind toe of the foot has a 
membranous lobe. Genera represented iu 
Britain : Somateria (Eider duck), Oidemia 
(Surf duck), Fuligula (Pochard), and Claugula 
(Golden eye). 

*>ful i-mart, s. [Foumart.) 

‘ful’-ish, s. [Foolish.) 

*fulke, s. [Folk.] 

*fUlk'-er, 5. [Etym doubtful] A pawnbroker. 

“ The father will not lend you a farthing upon it.”— 

— Gascoigne : Supposes, ii. $ 

full, fol, ‘ ful, 4 fulle, 4 vol, a., adv., & s. 
[A.S. ful : cogn. with Dut vot ; I cel. fullr; 
Daa. fuld; Sw. full; Goth, fulls; Ger. roll; 
O. H. Ger. fol ; Gr. n\gpj)^ (pleres); Lat. 
plenus; Skt. jmrnu,] 

A. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Filled up, replete ; having no space un- 
filled or void. 

2. Well supplied; abounding; having an 
abundance or large quautity of anything. 

** England y» ful yuow of fruyt and of tlen.* 

llobert of Gloucester, p. 1 

3. Abundant in quantity ; pleutiful ; satis- 
fying. 

“Water digeateth a full meal sooner than any 
liquor."— A rbutlmot.- On Aliments. 

* 4. Filled up ; supplied ; not vacant ; 
occupied. 

“ Had the throne been full, their meeting would not 
have been regular."— Blad&stcme. 

5. Sated ; filled to repletion ; satiated. 

“ Glutted, gorged, and full,” 

Shakesp. : l Henry IY., liL 2. 

6. Plump ; filled out ; fat. 

“ A gentb'man of a full lwdy having broken bia skin 
hya fall, the wound inflamed."— lI'Leman.* Surgery. 

7. Filled or crowded as regards the miod or 
memory. 

(1) Absolutely, as in the following example 

“ Heading rnaketb a full mail.''— Bacon: Essays: Of 
Studies. 

(2) Followed by 0 /. 

“Every one Is full of the miracles done by cold baths 
on decayed and weak coustitutiona '—Locke, 

8. Complete ; not deficient or defective. 

’’ At the end of two full years Pharaoh dreamed,**— 
Genesis xlL l. 


9. Complete; perfect; leaving nothing to 
be desired. 

“ That day had seen tlie full accoiuiillsbuient 
Of all his travel*."* Daniel: Civil I Vnrt. 

10. Expressive of much ; containing much 
matter ; copious ; ample. 

“ Where my expressions are not so full as his. either 
our language or iny Art were defective."— Denhu in : 
Oestruct um of Troy. 1 1‘ref.J 

11. Mature; perfect. 

“ Suppose a nation, where the custom were that after 
full age the i iua should expulse their fathers out of 
their poiwesaiuus." — Bacon, 

* 12. Strong ; not faint or attenuated ; 
powerful ; sonorous. 

“I did never know so full a voice tamo from so empty 
a heart."— Shakes?. : JJ"nry V.. lv, 4. 

* 13. Accomplished, peiiect. 

“ The man commands like a full soldier Shakesp. : 
Othello. iL 1. 

14. Visible in its full dimensions. 

“Till id)out the cud of the third century, 1 do not 
remember to have seen the head of a Komnu emperor 
drawn with a full face; they Always apjiear Japrolik." 
— Addison : On Me-btls. 

15. Applied to the moon when it presents 
to the spectator its whole disc illuminated. 

II. Technically : 

Music: 

1. Sung or played by all the performers, 
without solos. [Full- anthem, Full-score, 
Full-service.] 

2. Applied to the orgau wheu all or most of 
the stops are out. 

B. As adverb : 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. Fully ; completely ; without abatemeut 
or dimioutioii. 

“ I am now full resolved.'' 

Shake tp. Two Gentlemen of Verona, liL L 

2. Quite ; to the same or an equal degree ; 
equally*. 

“But the hasty cntlck, who judges on a view. Is 
full aa liable to be deceived .’— Dryaen : Aurang^be. 
{Fref.J 

3. Exactly. 

" Full In the centre of the sacred wood. 

An arm ariseth of the Stygian flood/’ 

Addison: On Italy. 

4. Directly, straight : as. To look one full 
in the face. 

“ On his ample forehead Aiming full, 

The deadly stroke descending pierced the skull," 
Dryden : 1 irgd ; Jineut v. 65S. 

* 5. To satiety. 

“ 1 have supped fall with horrors." 

Shnbcsp. Macbeth, v. S. 

6. Full is largely used, especially in poetry, 
before adjectives and adverbs to heighteu or 
strengthen their uieauiug. 

“ With dagge a hilt on the wicket strong 
He struck full loud, and struc,. /.;W long." 

Scott : Lay of the Lust M nut re!, U. *- 

II, Music : With all the voices or instru- 
ments : as, An anthem is suug^u^. 

C, As substantive 

1. Complete measure or degree ; the utmost 
or fullest exteut. 

“ We ll see these things effected to the full.” 

Shukesp. : 2 Henry 17., L % 

2. The highest state or point. 

“ The swan's down feather. 

That stands upon the swell at full of tide, 
Neither way inclines." 

Slutkesp. : Antony <*■ Cleopatra, lit- 2. 

3. A state of satiety. 

“ tVheu I had led them to the full. "—Jeremiah V. “. 

4. That period of the revolution of the moon 
when it presents to the spectator a full or 
perfect orb. 

" Brains in rahhita, woodcocks, and calves, are full- 
est in the full ol the moou . '— Bacon : Sutural History. 

(I) Full and by: 

Naut. : Sailing close-hauled, having all the 
sails full, and lying as near the wind as 
possible. 

(2) Full brother or sister: The son or 
daughter of the same father au<I mother. 

(3) Full cousin : The son or daughter of aa 
aunt or uncle. 

(4) Full cry : 

(a) Lit. : In hunting a term used to express 
that all the hounds have caught the scent ami 
give tongue iu chorus. 

“ The headmost hounds, followed hy the rest of the 
pack in Jull-cry, hurst from the coppice, followed by 
the huuUnnui and three or lour riders. ''—Scotl : Bob 
Boy, eh. v. 

( b ) Fig. : Hot pursuit. 

(5) Full^run: The same as full-swing, 

(q.v.). 


(fi) Full- wing : Full working; perfect 01 
umeatramed liberty. 

(7) In full: Without deduction, diminution, 
or abatement. 

(8) Written in full: Written without con- 
tractions; written in words, not figures. 

*[ Full is largely used in composition with 
other words, particularly paitieiples, with the 
force of fully, to the utmost extent or degree. 

Obvious compounds are, full-occomplLhed, 
full -adjusted, full-uged , full -blazing, fuU- 
brm^ted, full-celled, full-crumme/l , full-extended, 
full-eyed, full-faced, full-fed, fnii-Jlowing, full- 
foliajed, fulLgorged, full -juiced, full-limbed, 
full -proport if med, full-st >fT‘d, full -swelling, 
full-swollen, full-tided, fuli-Umtd, full- tuned, 
full- voiced, full- welling, Ac. 

* full acomed, a. Having fed to tlie 

full on acorns. 

full-age, 5. 

Law: Twenty-one years old. 

full anthem, s. 

Music: An aothern in which there is neither 
solo nor verses. (Anthem.) 

full armed, a. Folly or completely 
armed. 


full-blooded, a. 

1. Lit. : Having a full supply of blood. 

2. Fig. : Of pine blood or extraction ; pure- 
bred : as, a fuilXlot>ded horse. 


full-bloomed, a. Like a full-bloom or 

perfect blossom. 

" Full-bloomed \\\»." Crashaw. 


full blown, a. 

1. Blown or stretched by the wind to the 
utmost extent. 

2. Expanded to the full as a blossom ; 
mature. 


3. Arrived at maturity ; perfect. 



“ My glories are past danger ; they're full-blown." 

Denham . N ,p y, 1L 

* full-bottom, s. A 

wig with a large bottom. 

full-bottomed, a. 

Haviug a large bottom, 
as a wig. 

“I WAS ohllged to sit at 
borne in niy luornlng-gown, 
having pawned a hew suit of 
clcutlis and a full-bottomed 
wig for a sum of money.*’— 

Guardian. 

full-bound, a. 

Bookbind. : Covered 

with leather. 

full -butt. * full - 
but, "fnl-buyt, *ful- 
but, adi\ 


1. Meeting or coming full-boitomed 
together directly face to wio. 

face. (Generally convey- 
ing the idea of violence or collision.) 


“ Socrates met full-but with Xenophon In a narrow 
lane/'— Cdal : Apoph. of Erasmus, p. 29. 

* 2. Directly, exactly. 

“It stAndeth ful-but agynst Caleys.'*— Herman : 

Tvlgaria, 


full-cadence, s. 

Music : A perfect eadeace. (Cadence.) 


full-centre, a. 

Arc*. .* Having the form of a full semicircle. 
Full-centre arch : A semicircular arch or 
vault. One describing the lull amouat of ISO 3 . 


* full-cbargcd, a. Charged or loaded 
to the full ; fitly prepared. 

“ 1 stood in the le\el of a full-dutrgcd confederacy.* 
Shakes /c : Henry 17//,, i. 2. 

full chisel, adv. At full speed. (Amer.) 

“Offhes zt, f nll-cl, i&clf—T. C. Hahburtcm. (0 gdvie.) 

full-cbord, s. 

Music: (1) A chord, some of the essential 
notes of which are doubled. (2) A chord for 
the full power of an iastrumeot, orchestra, 
or voices. 

4 full- descending, a. Bushing down 
violently. 

“ Oft in t he full-descending flood he tries 
To lose the scent, and lave his buruiut; sides," 

Thomson : Au-’untn. 445. 


f&te, fdt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, hore, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Sjh*ian. ce = e; ey=a. qu = kw. 
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full dress, s. & a. 

A. As subst. : Dress worn on occasions of 
ceremony. 

B. As adj . : Requiring full dress to be worn : 
as, a full-dress dinner. 

full-drive, adv . At full speed ; full-butt. 


full-cared, a. Having the ears full of 
grain. 

“As flumes rolled by tlie winds' conspiring force, 

O'er full-eared corn." 

Denham: Destruction of Troy, 293. 

* full-fleshed, a. Fat, corpulent. 


* full-flowing, a. Freely venting its 
passion. 

“ I am not well, else I should answer 
From tkfull-jlovnng stom .Ch." 

SUakn,p. ; Lear, r. 8. 

* full-formed, a, Having full or plump 
forms. 

" His brother Niger too. and Ml the floods 
In which the full-formed maids of Afric lave.” 
Thonuon ; Summer, 823. 

* full-fortuned, a. At the height of 
prosperity. 

* full-fraught, a. Fully laden or stored 
with accomplish men ts. 

“And thus thy fall hath left a kind of blot. 

To mark the full-fraught man. and best endued. 

With some suspicion. Shakcsp.: llenry r., ii.2. 


full-grown, o. Having attained full aize 
or age. 

" So beauty lnrea the full-grown child, 

With hue as bright, end wing as wild.” 

Uyron : Oiaour, 

* full-hearted, a. Full of courage and 
confidence. 

"The enemy, full-hearted. 

Lolling the tongue with a laughter Lug." 

Shakesp. : Cymbcline, v. 8. 


* full-hot, a. Heated to the utmost ; 
very fiery.' 

” Anger Is like 

A full-hot horse who being allowed his way 
Self-mettle tires him." 

Shake tip. : ITenry VIII., L 1. 


* full-laden, a . Fully loaded ; weighted 
to the full. 

“It were unfit that so excellent a reward as the 
Gospel promises should stoop down, like fruit opon 
a full-laden bough, to he plucked by every idle and 
wanton h>uid."— TiMotJcm. 


full-length, a. & s. 

A. /Is adj. : Embracing or extending the 
whole length : as, a full-length portrait. 

B. As subst . : A full-length portrait. 

* full - manned, a. Fully manned or 
furnished with men, as a ship with sailors. 

* full-mouth, s. A chatterer. 

“Some propheticall full-mouth." — Greene : Mcna- 
phon. p. 54. 

* full-mouth, adv. In full cry. 

" She w:i» coming full-mouth upon m e."~Farquhar : 
The Inconstant, li. 

* full-mouthed, a. 

1. Pertaining to or issuing from a full month. 

*' Had Boreas hlown 

Hl» full-mouthed blast, and cast thy houses down." 

(ptarleM : Jonah. 

2. Ilaving a full or etroog voice or sound ; 
epoken ore rolundo. 

•* A full-mouthed diapason swallows ML" Crashaw. 

3. Festive, joyous. 

"Full-mouthed Easter near." 

(£ttartes: Emblems, V. 7. 

* full-orbed, a. Showing a full or com- 
plete disc, as a full moon. 

" Now reigns 

Full-orbed the moon, and with more pleasing light," 
Milton: P. A, v. 42. 

* full-ont, adv. 

1. Ord. Lang.: Quite, altogether. 

“Being fnll-out a a evil, if not worset”— Andrewet: 
Works, il 35L 

2. Printing: Not indented; occupying the 
full width of a page or column. 

full-pitch, s. 

Cricket: A ball delivered by the bowler 
so far up the wicket that it falls inside the 
poppiug-crease. 

* full replete, a. Completely full or filled. 

"Full-replete with choice of all delights" 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., V. 5. 

•full-sailed, a. Ahsolute, unlimited: 
as, fall-sailed confidence. ( Massinger .) 


full-seore, s. 

Music: A score in wlileli all the parts for 
voices and instruments are displayed. [Score.] 

full service, s. 

Music: 

1. A setting of the Canticles for voices in 
chorus, with or without organ accompaniment. 

2. An ollice in which music is used to the 
fullest extent allowed by the rubrics. 

•full SOUled, a. Magnanimous, nolilc- 
hearted ; of a noble disposition. 

* full-spcak, v.t. To declare plainly and 
fully ; to show openly. 

" His eye fuU+p&ik* 

His ardent soul, and from his couch at once he breaks.” 
Thomson ■ Castle of Indolent. e. li. 31. 

full-split, adv. With the greatest vio- 
lence or impetuosity. (American.) 

full spread, a. 

1. Spread to the utmost extent. 

“How easy 'tis, when destiny proves kind. 

With full-spread sails to mn bo! ore the wind." 

Dry den : A strata Redux, 64. 

*2. Fat, corpulent. 

“Waked by the crowd, slow from his bench arose 
A comely full-spread porter, swoln with sleep." 

Thomson : Castle of Indolence, i. 24. 

fuU-stop, s. 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. £ Gram. : A period ; a symbol used 
to denote the longest pause in reading. 

2. Fig. : A finish, an end, a complete stop. 

II. Music: 

1. In lute playing, a full chord followed by 
a pause. 

2. A chord in which all available fingers 
are occupied iu stoppiug the strings. 

* full-summed, a. Complete in all its 
parts. 

"The king of birds nested within Sts leaves, thick 
feattiered, and with full-summed wings fastening his 
talono east and west. 1 ' — Howell : Vocal Forest. 

* full- winged, a. 

1. Having perfect or powerful wings. 

2. Ready for flight ; eager. 

•full (1), v.t. & i . {Full, a.] [Fill, r.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To fill. 

“Fiftene eel pen gode fulled mid vtlaghen." 

Layamon. iL 19. 

2. To fulfil. 

■* That the saidls persons sail mak dr payment of the 
said aouuiB ipiliill the poyutis of the said decreet be 
fullV efter th forme of the samyn, and of the inden- 
tuna maid tliarapone."— Act. Dom. Cone. (14921, p. 247. 

B. Intmns . .* To become full ; to come or 
arrive at the full : as, The moon fulls. 

•* Whaane hir guttes fulleru“ P, Plowman. 6.715. 

full (2), v.t. & i. [A.S. fullian = to whiten, 
to purify, to baptize, from Lat. fnllo = to 
cleanse clothes, to full cloth ; O. Fr. fmllir 
= to full cloth ; fouler = to trample on, to 
press ; ttal. follare. ] 

A. Transitive : 

* 1. To cleanse cloth from its oil or grease. 

2. To thicken in a mill, as cloth ; to make 

thick and compact by pressure. 

“Clooth that cometh fro the wevylug Is uoght comly 
to w re. 

Til it be failed under foot or In fullyng stohbes." 

P. Plowman, 10,527. 

t B. Infra its. : To become fulled or felted. 

full -age (age as ig), s. [Eng. full (2), v. ; 
-age.) Money paid for the lulling or cleausing 
of cloth. 

* ful' lam, * ful-ham, s. [From Fulham , a 
suburb of London, ’which was a notorious 
resort of hlacklegs in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth.] 

1. False dice : of these there were two sorts, 
the one, called high, intended to throw the high 
numbers from five to twelve ; the other, called 
low, to throw from one to four. 

“ For gourd and fullam holds 
And high and low lieguile the rich .uni jioor." 

Shakesp. : Merry H ‘ivosqf Hbndsur, L 3. 

2. Any sham, fraud, or make believe. 

ful-ler (1), s. [Eng. full ; -er.) 

Forging : 

1. A tool, sometimes known as a creaser. 
struck by the hammer or placed in the hardy 
hole of the anvil, and employed to swage dmvn 


or spread the iron by a series of parallel in- 
dentations. The tools arc known respectively 
as the top and bottom fuller. 

2. A tool having grooves, and forming a 
die or awage into which iron is driven by the 
hammer to confer a shape. Used in forming 
the lullering of hoisesliocs. 

fuller- hammer, s. 

Forg. : The hammer used In striking the 
fuller. 

ful-ler (2), * ful-lare, * ful-lere, s. [F,ng 
full (2), v. ; -er; O. Fr. fouleur ; Dut. voller .. 
One whoso occupation is to full cloth. 

" The clothiers have put off 
The spinsters, carder*, full ers, weavers." 

Shake sp. ; Henry VIII., L . 

fuller ’s-earth, 5 . 

1. Min. : (1) Smectite (q.v.) ; it is an argil- 
laceous earth, used by fullers to absorb the 
oil or grease with which woollen cloth has 
been treated during previous uiaoulucture. 
(2) Kaoliiiite (q.v.). 

2. Geol. : A stiatmn belonging to the Lower 
Oolite of Bath, lying in that locality just below 
the Great Oolite, while in the North of England 
it is wholly absent. Us characteristic fossil is 
au oyster ( Ostrea acuminata). In all ab< nit sixty 
moUusea arc fount 1 in the Fuller's Earth, fifty 
being Lamellibranchiate Bivalves, tenBrachio- 
poda, three Gasteropods, and seven or eight 
Cephalopoda. ( Lyell ,) 

fuller’s herb, s. 

Bot. : The genus Saponaria (q.v.). It is 
called also Soap wort. 

fuller’s-teazel, s. 

Bot. : Dipsacus Fullonum, probably only a 
variety of D. sylvestris. The flower beads are 
used for raising the nap on cloth which is 
being fulled. [Fullino, Teasel.] 

fUUer’s-tbistle, fuller’s-weed, #. 

Bot. : Dipsacus Fullonum. 

ful-ler, v.t. [Fuller (1), s.] To form a 
groove or channel in as by a fuller hammer 

ful -ler-y, s. [Eng. full (2), v. ; -ery.] A 
place where the process of fulling is carried ol 

• ful -li ly, * ful la lie, * ful-le-ly, a. 

[Eug. fully; -ly.) Fully. 

“Bot quhow ony historical! narratioun culd bane 
corresponds toaue Inuisihill kirk, 1 cun uocht fuiulU 
perceaue."— Tyrie : Refutation, to. 39, a. 

full -ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Full (2), t».] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : A process by which cloth 
made of a felting fibre is coudensed, streng- 
thened, and thickened, with a loss of width 
and length. [Felt.] In felting, the fibres— 
wool, for instance — slip past each other, 
and their toothed edges interlock, so that a 
continuation of the process causes them to be 
more and more intimately associated. The 
Cloth is folded or rolled, and treated with 
soapy water. It is then beaten with wooden 
mallets, by which the serrated edges are forced 
past each other and the fibres closely com- 
mingled. Precautions are taken in some cases 
to prevent adherence of the folds of cloth hy 
felting together. For this purpose cotton 
cloth Is sometimes put between the folds of 
woollen cloth. Fulling and felting are de- 
pendent upou the same principle. Felted 
cloth is made by associating the fibres, and is 
not woven. Woven cloth exposed to the full- 
ing or felting action is said to be milled* 
Repetition of the ] <rocess constitutes it doul lie- 
milled or treble-milled, as the case may be. 
Each milling thickens and solidities the cloth 
while diminishing its quautity. 

fuHin^-mill, s. A mill for fulling cloth. 
The modern falling-mill consists of an iron 
framework supporting the shanks of heavy 
wooden mallets, which are raised by project- 
ing cams on a tappet wheel. The mallets 
being raised to their full height are released, 
and drop by gravity on the cloth, which is 
contained in an iron trough beneath. Soap 
is added as a detergent, grease in any form 
tending to inar the felting action of the fibres. 
The end of the trough is curved, so that the 
cloth is turned round aud round by the action 
of the mallets. 

“ By the large hammers, like those used for paper 
aud fulling-mills, they beat their hemp.”— Mortimer: 
Husbandry. 
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fullmart— fulsome 


ftill mart, ful-mar (2), $. [Foumart.] 

ful Ion lte, s. [Named after Sir. Fullun, a 
brotlier-m-law of its discoverer, Sir. Arm- 
strong.) 

Min. : The same as Onegite (q.v.). 

ful ly, * ful lichc, * ful like, adv. [A.S. 
Jullke; O. Sax. fulllho ; i). 11. Ger. fullicho ; 
SI. II. Ger. volliche; Ger. vvllig . ] 

1 . In a full manner; so as to leave no 
vacuity. 

2. Completely ; without deliciencyor diminu- 
tion ; entirely ; without lack or defect; per- 
fectly. 

®* Behold Achilles’ promise i^ld," 

Pope: Homer; llivui xxiil, 222. 

ful’ mar (1), s. [Etym. doubtful ; cf .fulmar 
(2).J [Foumart.] 

Ornith. : Fulmar us ( ilacialis , a sea-bird which 
breeds in the Island of St. Kilda and elsewheie. 
It is abundant in the Arctic seas, attending 
whalesliips for the sake of the blubber to be 
obtained when whales are being cut up. 

ful -mar (2), s. [Foumart.] 

ful’- mar us, s. [Latinized from Eng., &e. 
fulmar (l)(q.v.).] 

Ornith. : Fulmar, a genus of natatorial 
(swimming) birds, family Frocellarida?, sub- 
family Procellarinae. [Fulmar (1).] 

* fuF men, s. [Lat.] A thunderbolt, light- 
ning. 

• ful min ant, a. [Lat. fulminans, pr. par. 
of fuhnino ’ — to lighten.] [Fulminate v] 
Thundering; making a noise like thunder; 
fulminating. 

“The dread clergy, fulminant in ire.** 

Colman: Vagaries Vindicated, p. 19L 

fffil’-min ate, v.i. k t. [Lat. fulminatus, pa. 
par. oifulmino = to thunder, to lighten ; fid- 
men (genit. fulminis ) = thunder, lightning, a 
eontr. for fulgimen, from fulge o = to shine ; 
Fr. fulminer ; Sp. & Port, fulniinar ; ltal. 
fuhninare.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. Literally: 

* 1. To thunder ; to make a noise like thun- 
der. 

11 1 cannot fulminate nor tonitruate words 
To puzzle intellects.” T. Randolph. 

2. To make a loud, sudden noise or crack ; 
to explode with a loud noise or report; to 
detonate. 

"Water and wind -guns afford no fulminating re- 
port."— Browne .* Vulgar Errourt, bk. iii., ch. v. 

* IL Fig. : To thunder out censure, threats, 
or denunciations ; especially applied to eccle- 
siastical censures sent out by the Pope. 

" If the Pope had not run into the proposition ho 
would have fulminated upon this occaai on. '‘—Bit met : 
Hitt. Reformation (an. 1531). 

B. Transitive : 

* I. Lit. : To cause to explode. 

II. Figuratively: 

1. To utter or send out with threats, denun- 
ciations, or censure ; to thunder out. 

" An excommunication ia not greatly regarded here 
in England, as now fulminated ; so this constitution 
is out of use among ua in a great measure." — Aylijfe : 
Parergon. 

* 2. To denounce violently. 

"Those branches of baleful prerogative, which they 
had so often fulminated."— \V arburton : Works. vol. 
x, ser 19. 

ful' mrn-ate, s. [Fulminate, v.] 

Chem. : A salt of Fulminic acid (q.v.). 

Fulminate of mercury ; Mercuric fulminate, 
fulminating mercury. It is prepared by dis- 
solving one part of mercury iu 12 parts of 
nitric acid ; the solution is mixed with an 
equal volume of alcohol when cold. The 
mixture is then gently heated on a water- 
bath. Red vapours are given off of nitrogen 
oxides aud COo, and a large quantity of nitrous 
ether, aldehyde, and other products. When 
the liquid becomes turbid it is allowed to 
cool, and the salt separates out ; it is purified 
by recrystallization from boiling water. It 
forms white needles, which, when heated to 
lS(i°, explode, also by friction or percussion 
when dry. It is used for charging percussion 
caps ; one kilogram of mercury will make ful- 
minate sutficient for 40,000 caps. Fulmioates 
have been regarded as methyl cyanide in which 
one stoin of hydrogen has been replaced by 
NOj, and two atoms of hydrogen by mercury 
or silver. The action of chlorine on mercuric 


fulminate under water forms chloropicrin, 
CL’I 3 (NOo), mercuric chloride llgOl-j. and 
cyanogen chloride CuCl ; the forumla of 
methyl cyanide is N=C — CII 3 , of silver ful- 
minate N~C—C(X<>«)A£g. and of mercuric 
fulminate is N=C — L.OIO^llg, if this view 
of the constitution of these bodies is correct. 
Hot nitric: acid decomposes mercuric ful- 
minate, yielding carbonic acid, acetic acid, and 
mercuric nitrate. Ilydrot hloriencid converts 
it into mercuric chloride and mercurous ox- 
alate. When boiled with an aqueous solution 
of potassium chloride, it is converted into 
potassium ful min urate. 

Fulminate of silver is obtained by heating 
nitrate of silver with strong nitric acid and 
alcohol till the liquid boils up. It is very 
dangerous to prepare. It crystallizes in small, 
white, opaque needles ; it is very poisonous, 
and explodes by friction or percussion, or 
when heated. It is soluble in aqueous am- 
mouia, and deposits the fulminate unaltered. 
When silver fulminate is digested with water 
and metallic copper or zinc, the silver is re- 
placed and copper fulminate or zinc fulminate 
is obtained, When fulminate of copper is 
mixed with ammonia, and a stream of H«S gas 
is passed through the solution, the copper is 
completely precipitated, aud the filtered solu- 
tion contains hydrosulphocyanic acid, 11CNS, 
and urea, CO<^ 

Fulminate of gold was discovered by a monk 
in the fifteenth century. This substance, 
which explodes more rapidly and with greater 
local force than gunpowder, is made by pre- 
cipitating a solution of chloride of gold by an 
excess of ammonia. 

ful min at lag, pr. par., a., & s. [Ful- 
minate, v.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Lit. : Thundering ; explosive. 

2. Fig. : Thundering out censures, threats, 
or denunciations. 

C. As substantive : 

1. Lit. : The act of exploding ; explosion. 

2. Fig. : The thundering or hurling out 
censures, threats, or denunciations. 

fulminating pane, s. 

Elect.: A simple form of condenser, consist- 
ing of a glass plate fixed iu a wooden frame 
with a piece of tinfoil on each side of the 
glass, with which, however, they are not 
quite in contact. This portion of the glass is 
generally covered with an insulating layer of 
shellac varnish. One of the sheets of tinfoil 
is connected with a ring on the frame by a 
strip of tinfoil, whilst a chain from it unites 
it with the ground. To charge it, its insulated 
side is connected with an electrical machine. 
If then the knob of the discharger is pressed 
against the lower surface of the frame whilst 
the other knob is brought near the upper 
coating, an electric spark will be emitted. 

* ful mm-a’-tion, s. [Lat. fulminatio, from 
fulminatus, pa. par. of fuhnino ; Fr. fulmina - 
tion ; Sp. fulminacion ; ltal. fulminazione.) 

I. Lit. : The act of thundering, fulminating, 
or detonating ; explosion. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. The act of thundering or hurling ont 
censures, threats, or denunciations. 

2. A violent censure, threat, or denunciation. 

‘‘By force of arms and with Papall curses and fid- 
minatiotuf —Camden : Elizabeth (an. 1590). 

* ful'-min-a-tor-y, a. [Fr. fulminatoire ; 
from Lat. 'fulminatus, pa. par. of fulmino .] 
Sending forth thunders or fulminations ; thun- 
dering. 

*ful-mine, v.t.&i. [Fr. fulminer ; fromLat. 
fulmino.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To shoot or dart as lightning. 

” As it had been a flake 
Of lightning through bright heaven ful mined." 

Spenser : F. y.. III., iL & 

2. To fulminate ; to utter threateningly or 
violently. (Followed by out.) 

“ Wanning with her theme 
She fulmined out her scorn of laws Salique.” 

Tennyson Princess, iu 117. 

B. Intmns. : To thunder, to fulminate ; to 
speak with resistless power or energy. 

"Shook the arsenal and fulmiir d over Greece." 

Hdton: P. R. iv. 267. 


ful min-6-ous, a. [I^at. fuhmineus ; from 
fulmcn (gcuit. fulminis) = thunder, lightning.) 
Of or pertaining to thunder ; of the nature oi 
thunder. 

ful min - ic, a. [Fr . fulminlque.) 

Chem. : Of or pertaining to, or capable of 
detonation. 

fulmini c-acld, s. 

Chem..: C(NO«)HyCN. Fulminic acid ha» 
not been obtained in a free state. Its salts, o» 
which the chief arc those of silver and mei 
cury, are calh-d fulmiuates. 

ful min-ur'-ates, s.pl. [Eng. fuhninur(ic) 
-ate ( 1 Chem .).] * 

Chem. : Salts of fulminuric acid. They are 
obtained by boiling fulminate of mercury with 
alkaline chlorides. The other fulminates are 
obtained by double decomposition. When a 
solution of fuliiiinuric acid is boiled with a 
solution ofa cupric Hal tin excess of ammonium, 
the liquid, on cooling, deposits purple cr^tals 
of cupranimoinum fuliuinurate, which are 
nearly insoluble in water. 

ful min iir'-ie, a. [Eng. fulmin(ic ); -urio 
(Chem.).'} 

fulminuric-acld, s. 

Chem.: C 3 H 3 N 3 O 3 lsocyannric acid. It is 
obtained by decomposing the lead salt with 
HoS gas or the silver salt with hydrochloric 
acid. It forms a crystalline mass soluble in 
hot water aud in alcohol. When boiled with 
strong mineral acids it is decomposed, am- 
monia being formed aud CO 2 liberated. Ful- 
minuric acid, heated to 145% explodes. It 
is monobasic, and forms salts called ful- 
miuurates. By the action of a mixture of 
strong nitric and sulphuric acids, fulminuric 
acid is converted into trinitro-acetonitril 
C(NOo) 3 ’CN\ 

ful ness, m fol-nesse, «. [Eng. full ; 

1 . The quality or state of being full or tilled. 

2. The quality or state of abounding in any 
quality, whether good or bad- 

3. Repletion, satiety. 

“ He felt the ful nett of satiety." 

Byron : Childe Harold, L 4. 

4. Completeness ; such a state ae leave* 
nothing to be desired. 

“ In thy presence is. fulness of joy.**— Psalm rvi. IL 

5. Completion ; full extent, space, or dura 
tion. 

’’ When the fulness of time was come, God sent furti 
his son."— Galatians iv. 4. 

* 6 . Plenty, affluence, wealth. 


Shakesp. : Cymbeline, IIL ft. 

7. Copiousness, amplitude, extent. 

"There wanted the fulness of a plot, aud variety of 
characters to form It as it ought ."— Drydeiu 

8. Strength, volume, body, or force. 

"Thence the wort is strained, purified, and filtered, 

and passed into a copper with 20 per cent, of malt- 
flour, to impart fullness and flavour." — Standard. 
Oct. 18, 188L 

9. A struggling perturbation or swelling. 

"A principal fruit of friendship is the ease and dis- 
charge of the fulness of the heart."— Bacon: Essays : 
Of Friendship. 

Crabb thus discriminates between fulness 
and plenitude ; “Although plenitude is no 
more than a derivative from the Latin for ful- 
ness, yet the latter is used either in the proper 
sense to express the state of objects that are 
full, or in the improper sense to express great 
quantity, which is the accompaniment of ful- 
ness; the former only iu the higher style and 
in the improper sense : hence we say in ths 
fulness of one's heart, in the fulness of one’s 
joy, or the fulness of the Godhead bodily ; but 
the plenitude of glory, the plenitude of power.” 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

lul some (1), * ftil-som, * fulsum, u 

[Eug. ful(l); suff. -some.] 

* 1. Rich, fertile, productive. 

"The seven fulsum yeres faren." 

Genesis A- Exodus, 0.15S. 

* 2. Filled out ; not lank and lean, oj 
shrivelled. 

" His Jean, pale, hoar, and withered corpse 
Grew fulsome, fair, and fresh." 

Golding: Ond; Metamorphoses rii 

* 3. Causing a surfeit ; cloying. 

" Honey [that of sound doctrine] which never 
fulsome is. yet fills 
The widest souls." 

Beaumont, in Trench's Select Glossary, p. s& 
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* 4. Lustful, wanton. 

" He etuck them up before ibo fulsome even." 

.shakes/). : Merchant qf Venice, 1. 8. 

6. Offensive from excess of praise. 

"She accordingly magi lifted in fulsome phrase that 
prerogative which was constantly employed to defend 
And to aggrandise her."— Macaulay ; Uut. Eng., ch ii. 

6. Disgusting, nauseous, offensive. 

t “Now this la fulsome, and offends ine." 

Vowper : Task, li 486. 

* 7. Hank ; offensive to the amell. 

" Of rank nnd fulsome amell."— Bacon, 

*"8. Tending to obseeuity. 

"'A certain epigram, which Is ascribed to the empe. 
Tor, la more fuUome than any passage 1 have met with 
in our poet. — Dry den : Juvenal . (DedicJ 

* fful some (2), a. [A. S. ful = foul ; auff. 
•some.) Disgusting, foul, gross. 

” The fulsomeste freke that foiirmede was evere * 
Morte Arthurc, 1,059. 

•ful -some hood, * fill-sum hed.s. [Eng. 
fulsome (1) ; -hood.) The quality of being ful- 
some ; fertility, richness. 

“ Of win and olie fultumhed,’' 

Genesis Jt Exodus, 1,517. 

fful some -ly, * ful sum-11, adv. [Eng . ful- 
some {l); - ly .) 

1. Plentifully, freely; in plenty. 

"Tharm were smell spices speuded al abonte, 
Fulsumli at the ful to eche freke ther wine." 

William of Palernc, 4. 824. 

2. Rankly, offensively. 

*' FuUomely r and loathsomely smelling."— Hewton : 
Eerball to the Bible (1SS7). 

3. So as to disgust or nauseate ; nauseously, 
lankly. 

*• FuUomely described in tbe very words of the moat 
modest among all poets.'*— Dry den : JuvenaL (Dedic.) 

ful some -ness, * ful-som ncs, * ful- 
som-nesse, s. [Eng. fulsome (1) ; -ness.) 

* 1. Richness, plenty. 

"Bocboua sebewed ther bis /ukomnM 

Off holsome wyues to every maner wighta" 

Lydgate ; Minor Poems, p. 14. 

2. Nauseousness ; a feeling of disgust. 
"Putting a surfeit and fulsomenett Into all which 

■he eujoya.*’— Rogers : tfaaman the Syrian, p. 82. 

* 3. Rankness of smell. 

*4. Obscenity. 

" No decency Is considered, no fulsoraeness omitted.* 
— Dryden : Juvenal. (Dedic.) 

* ful-som-ic, * ful-som-lck, a. (Eng. 

fulsome ( 2); -ic, -ick.) Fulsome, disgusting. 

’’A moot fulsomick fop. n — Congreve: Double Dealer, 
fii. 10. 

fulthe (1), s. [Filth. j 

* fulthe (2). s. [Eng. full ; snff. -th.) Fulness, 
completeness, completion. 

“ A# th e fulthe of tim was comen." 

Metrical Homilies, p. ?. 

* fult-hede, a. (Filth hed.] 

* ful-tum, s. [A.S.l Help, aid, support. 

” Of me sal fultum ben tbe nogbt." 

Genesis & Exodus. 2.B24. 

*ful'-vid,a. (Lat. fulvid us = yellow.) Yellow, 
tawny, fulvous. 

” And In right colours to the life depaint 
Tbe/ufvid rage with her sun-bright eye." 

More: Psychogoia, bk. i„ a. S. 

ftir-vous, a. {Lat. fulvus - yellow.) 

Bot., £c. : Tawny-yellow, dull yellow, with 
a mixture of grey and brown ; fox-coloured. 

riii -wa, s. [Nepaulese, phnlvmra = the name 
of the tree (see def.).] A solid buttery oil ob- 
tained from Bassia butyracea. (Treas. of Bot.) 

* fum, v.i. [Onomatopoetic.] To thrum or 
play on a fiddle. 

” Follow me, and fum as you go."— Ben J onion . 

fum, fuhg, s. [Chinese.] 

Myth-01. : The Chinese Phoenix. 

" One day, the Chinese bird of royalty. Fum, 

Thus accosted our own bird of royalty. Hum." 

Moore : Fum <t Hum, 

* fu-ma'-cious, a. [Lat, fumus = a smoke.) 
Sinoky ; addicted to tobacco or smoking. 

*fu ma'-do, s. [Sp., pa. par. of fumar= to 
amoke ; Lat. fumo.) A smoked fish. 

" Fish that serve for the hotter countries, they used 
at first to fume, by hanging them upon long sticks one 
by one. drying them with the smoke of a soft and con- 
tinual fire, from which they purchased tbe name of 
fumndoes.' —Carew : Survey of Cornwall . 

* fum '-age (age as ig), s. [Lat. fumus = 
smoke.] A tax on every fire-place ; hearth- 
money. (Blackstone: Comment bk. i., ch. 7.) 


fum'-ar-ates, s. (Eng. fumar(ic ) ; • ate .) 

Chem. : Salts of fumade acid. Most of the 
futnarates are Boluble in water ; the silver salt 
is insoluble ; they are insoluble in alcohols. 
Fumarate of ammonium or sodium gives a pale 
brown-red precipitate with ferric chloride, in- 
aoluble in excess of ammonium fumarate. 

fu -mar'-i-a, s. (Sp. & Port, fumaria. Sir 
‘Joseph Hooker believes the etymology doubt- 
ful. Generally said to he from Lat. fumus « 
smoke, referring to the smell of the plant. 
More probably because it was believed to be 
the “ smoke of the earth, ”] [Fumitory.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the Fumariace* 
(q.v.). The fruit is roundish, one-seeded, the 
seed not crested. The Common Fumitory 
( Fumaria officinalis) Is a very common annual 
weed in gardens, rank in growth, but delicate 
and attractive in appearance. It was formerly 
used in medicine and in dyeing. [Fumitory.] 

fu-mar-i-a -^e-a®, s.pl. [Mod. Lat. fumaria 
(q.v.); Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -acece.) 

Bot. : Fumeworts. An order of Rypogynous 
Exogens ; alliance Berberales. It consists of 
herbs with brittle stems and a watery juice ; 
leaves usually alternate, multi fid, often with 
tendrils ; sepals two, deciduous ; petals four, 
cruciate, very irregular ; stamens four, dis- 
tinct, bypogynous, or aix, in two parcels ; 
ovary free, one-eelled, style filiform ; fruit 
either an indebiscent one ot two-seeded nut 
or a succulent indehiseent polyspermous pod. 
They are a little bitter, and act as diaphoretics 
and aperients. The order is divided into two 
tribes, Ilypecoeoe and Fumariece (q.v.). About 
100 species are known. They are from tbe 
temperate and warmer parts of the Northern 
hemisphere, and from South Africa. 

fu mar-ic, a. [Mod. Lat. funwr(ia); -ic]. 
‘Pertaining to or derived from Fumitory (q.v.). 

fumaric acid, s. 

C- CO-OH. 

Chem. : C 4 H 4 O 4 , or )| A dibasic 

C- CO-OH. 

diatomic acid, which occurs in Fumitory 
(Fumaria officinalis), iu Iceland Moss, and in 
species of Boletus. It can be obtained by the 
dry distillation of malic acid, when maleic 
acid distils over, leaving fumaric acid in the 
retort, and the crystalline mass is washed with 
cold water to remove unaltered malic acid ; 
also obtained by heating malic acid for a long 
time at 150®. It is formed when dibrom- 
snecinic acid is heated with potassium iodide 
solution ; also by heating with baryta the pro- 
duct obtained by the action of CIO 2 on ben- 
zene C(jHg. Fumarie acid crystallizes in colour- 
less prisms, which are only slightly soluble in 
cold water, soluble in hot water, alcohol, and 
in ether. It sublimes at 200 °, but a great 
part is converted into water and maleic anhy- 
dride. Fumaric acid is converted by sodium 
amalgam into sueeinie acid, HOOlTCHo* 
CHg'CO’OIL It forms acid and neutral Balts, 
the silver salt, C 4 U 2 0 4 Ag 2 , is insoluble in 
water. It forms ethers f methyl fumaric 
ether, CoH^COO'CT^, forms white crystals, 
which melt at 102°, and boil at 192®; the ethyl 
ether is a liquid boiling at 218®. Fumaric 
acid, dissolved in water, unites with metallic 
zinc, forming succinate of zine. 

fumaric aldehyde, s. 

CH - CO OH. 

Chem,.: C 4 H 4 O 3 , or || It is 

CH - CO H. 

formed by the action of chromic acid on pyro- 
mucic acid, with liberation of COoJ also by 
the action of two molecules of bromine and 
water on pyromucic acid, C 5 H 4 O 3 -f 2HoO + 
2Br 2 = C 4 H 4 O 3 + COo + 4HBr. It is a syrup, 
which crystallizes with difficulty. (IFoffs: 
Did. Chem.) 

fu -mar-i -e'-ae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. fumarifa); 
Lat. feni. pi. adj. suff. -ece.) 

Bot. : A tribe of Fumariaceae, containing the 
genera with the stamens distinct in place of 
diadelphous. 

fu-mar'-i-midc, s. [Eng. fwmari(c), and 
(a)mule.) 

Chem. : C 4 H. 2 O. 2 -NH. Obtained when aeid 
malate of ammouium is heated to 200®. The 
red powder is exhausted with boiling water, 
and the Liquid deposits a white powder of 
anhydrous fumarimide. When boiled for a 
long time with hydrochloric acid, it yields 

inactive aspartic acid, C 2 H 3 (NH 2 )^q.q^. 


fum ar inc, s. [Eng., be. fumari(a),\a.tn% 
aulf. -int (Chem.) (q.v.).J 

Chem . : A base obtained from Fumaria 
officinalis. It crystallizes In irregular aix- 
aided prisms, soluble in alcohol, chloroform, 
and benzene, insoluble in ether, and spar- 
ingly soluble in water. The solution Is bitter, 
and givea an alkaliue reaetion; with strong 
sulphuric aeid it gives a dark violet liquid. 
Its saltB are crystalline. 

fum 1 a-role, * fo-mcr ill, * fo mer-al, 

s. (Low Lat. f timer ale ; Lat. fumariolum ; 
Ital. fumarok ), from fumo = Lat. fumus = 
smoke.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : A louvre or ventilator Iu a 
roof to let out smoke, bo. 

” Lovlr or fomeriH. Fumarium.”— Wit halt. 

2. Geol. : A hole in a volcanic or other region 
whence amoke issues. 

# fu' mart, 3 . [Fulmart.J 

fum' a ryl, s. [Eng. fumar(ic) ; - yl — Gr. 
vK r) (hull) = matter.] 

fumaryl-chloride, s. 

Chem.: C 4 H 2 02"Cl2. A compound, boiling 
at 160\ Formed hy the action of phosphorus 
pentachloride on fumaric acid. 

* fum’-a-tor-y, «. [Fumitorv.] 

fum-ble, v.i. & t. [Dut. fommelen ; eogn. with 
Sw. famle — to grope ; Dau. famle ; IceL 
falma. ] 

A, Intransitive : 

1. To grope about awkwardly. 

"They asked him for his certificate, that theymigbt 
KO ir. and abow it to the King ; so he fumbled iu hla 
bosom for one. and found none.” — Bunyun: Pilgrims 
Progress, yt. i. 

2. To act awkwardly or in an ungainly 
fashion ; to move about like one confused. 

•’ Alaa I how be fumbles about the domains 
Which this comfortless oven envirou." 

IVordswort h : Written in Germany, 

* 3. To bungle iu any business. 

” Echo of them calletb other false fumblinge here- 
tikes ."— Sir T. More : ft "or fa, fo. 279. 

* 4. To stammer, to stutter, to be confused. 

"But being taken up in a trip and found fumbling 
In their answere. they were commaunded to void out 
of the counsel-chamber." — P. Holland : Living, p. 1,130. 

* 6. To wander. 

" My band trembles to that degree that I can hardly 
hold my pen. my understanding flutters, and iny 
memory fumbles. —Chesterfield : MiscelL Works, voL 
iv., let. 71. 

* B, Trans. : To handle cr manage awk- 
wardly ; to confuse. (Followed by over or up.) 

” His greasy bald-pate choir 
C ime/untWinj o'er the beads, Ln such an agony. 
They told 'em false for fear." 

Dryden : Spanish Friar, L L 

fum -bier, s. [Eng. fumbl(e ); -er.\ One who 
acts awkwardly. 

” Playing at passage with a pair 
Of drunken fumbh-rs for his fare." 

Cotton : Epistle to the Earl of — -> 

fum'-bling, pr. par., a., b s. [Fumble.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
tbe verb). 

C. As subst. : Awkward handling or manage* 
ment. 

fum'-bling-ly, adv. [Eng. fumbling ; -ly.) 
ln a fumbling, awkward manner ; awkwardly. 

"For that is the reason, why many good schollin 
s peake but fumblinglyf—Ben Jonson : Discoveries. 

fume, s. (O. Fr. fum, from Lat. fumus = 
smoke ; Fr. futnie; Sp., Port., & Ital./aTno.) 
A. intransitive : 

L Literally. 

* 1. Smoke. 

"As from tbe fyre depertith fume, 

So body and sowle asoudre gootb." 

MS. iu HaUiwell, p. 385. 

2. A vaporous or smoky exhalation ; vola- 
tile matter arisiug from anything ; generally 
in tbe plural. 

"Grosser sleep. 

Bred of unkindly/ume*, with conscious dreams 
Encumbered." Milton : P. L.. ix. 1,05a 

3. An exhalation ; a smell. 

"The fish whose liver gave forth such %fume& s sent 
the devil flying from Ecbatana to Egypt." — Macaulay: 
Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

IL Figuratively : 

* 1. Anything empty, fleeting, or unsub- 
stantial : as, a vapour, an idle eonceit, 

** Memory, tbe warder of tbe brain. 

Shall be a fume, and tbe receipt of reason 
A limbeck only." Ehakesp. : Macbeth, L T. 


boil, b 6$\ po^t, cat, 9 ell, chorus, 9 hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a^; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = 1 

-cian, -tian = sham -tlon, -sion = shun ; -tion, -£ion — zhun. -cious, -tious, -sious = shus, -hie, -die, &c. = bet, del* 
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*2. Vanity, emptiness. 

•'Tliey *huuld go out In fume, nnd 1*> forgot** 

Co toper: Task. 11L 172: 


3. Agitation of the miud ; an aogry mood ; 
ft passion. 

•' She. out of love, desires me not to go to 
My father, l>eca\iHe something lmtli put him 
In a fume Against me.'* 

Sirly : Merchant* W\fe, 1*- & 

* 4. Praise, flattery. 

"To send porferUon with Imperfect fume . 9 

/furies: To Worthy Persons, p. 61 

*5. A passionate persno. 

**Thc notary's wife was a 1 f 1 1 ! e m e. "Sterne : Sen- 
timental Jnurjicy ; The /Yaffinetit. 


Tf Fume of the Earth : [Fumitory]. 


* fume-gallant, s. A smoker, 

"Let these fumeujallantt enjoy their vanity.”— 
Tenner : Treatise of Tobacco, p. 412. 


fnme. i'.i. k t. (Fr. funur, from Lat. fumo = 
to smoke ; fnmus = smoke ; Sp. it Port. 
fumar ; Hal. finnare.] 

A. 1 ntrunsitive : 

1. Literally : 

* 1. To smoke ; to throw off or emit suioke, 

* 2. To dry or cure by smoking. 

"So corrosive It tin* smoke iihuut the city, that If 
one w«.nlil hang up gammons of I •iron, heefe. or other 
fleshe to fume, and prepare It In the chlmnle*. it will 
so laumuiifle, drie lip, waste and hnrlie it, that it sud- 
denly crumbles away, consume* and comes to nothing.” 
— Evelyn : Fumtfugium, pt. L 

3. To pass otf in smoke or vapour. 

*• Even such Is all their vaunted vunltie. 

Is aught else but smoke that funu th suone away. 

Sperucr: Colin Clout's come out againe . 

* 4. To smoke tobacco. 

IL Figuratively : 

* 1. To rise up, as a vapour. 

"The one of them, when the wine had a Httle/umed 
Into the head, liegan both to speak and do foolishly.” 
— p. If olland: Plutarch, \f. S-VS. 

2. To be in a rage or fury ; to be hot with 
anger. 

"He frets, he/umer. hectares, he stamps* the ground." 

fjryden : Palamon Arcite, L 446. 

* 3. To be as in a mist or fog ; to be stupe- 
fied or confused. 

'* Keep his brain fuming '* 

Shakrsp. • A ntonv <t Cleopatra, it L 

* 4. To pass away as a vapour ; to be dissi- 
pated 

"Our heat is spent and fumed away In vapour.” 

lien Jenson : Catiline, liL 3. 

* B, Transitive: 

1. To smoke ; to dry or cure with smoke. 

*• Those that serve for hot countries they used at first 
to fume, by hanging them upon long sticks otie by 
one. and drying them with the arnoke of a soft fire.” — 
Came : Survey of Cornwall. 

2. To fumigate ; to perfume. 

“ Fumed with iranklu cense on every elde ’ 

Cf/w/>er : Truth, SI 4. 

3. To dissipate in vapour. (Generally fol- 
lowed by aivay.) 

"The heat will fume away most of the scent.'— Mar* 
timer: Husbandry. 

4. To smoke, as tobacco. 

5. To flatter. 

" They deml-deify and /time him so.” 

Cowper : Task. v. 266. 

* fflme'-less. a. [Eng:, fume: -less.) Without 
fumes ; free from fumes. 


* fum'-er, s. [Eng. fumfe); -er.) One who 

scents or perfumes. 

* fum'-ct, * few-met, s. [Fr. fnmS.es; Lat 
Jimns = dung. ] The dung of the doer. 

" For by his *lot. his entries, ami Ills }>ort, 

Hi* fra yiugs, fewmets. he doth promise «p°rt." 

Den Jonson : Sad S/iepherd, L 

* fu-met-ere, s. [Fumitory.] 


* fu-mette, s. [Fr. finnet % from Hat fnmus 
■=L smoke.] The scent or smell of game or 
meat when high. 

" A haunch of venison made her sweat 
L'lilead it had the rlght/umc/te." Swift. 

fume’-worts, s, pi. [Eng. fume, and irorL] 
Lot. : The English name given by Llndley to 
the order Fmiiariavcfe (q.v.). 

* film' -id, a. [Lat. fumidns , from fnmus = 

smoke.] JSinoky, vaporous. 

" Thus iron in •i-iiufortls will fall into ebullition, 
with noise and Piim-atl'ui, a* hNo a cm*** ami fnmid 
exhalation.' — Hr men e : Vulgar F.rrottrt, bk. ii. 

* fll-mid -M#, ?. [ Eng. fwnij: • ity .] The 
rj’mlitv or state as being fnmid or smoky; 
smokiness. 


* fum'-id-ncss, s. [Eng. fumul; -nm] 
Smokiness, funiidity. 

” fu - mif- cr - ous, a. [Lat. fumifer, from 

fnmus - smoke ; jero — to bear, produce, and 
Eng. adj. suff. -ous.] Producing amoke. 

* fum-lF-U- gist, s. [Lat. fumvs = smoke ; 
/ago — to ‘drive away ; Fr. Jumifuge.) One 
who or that which drives away or dissipates 
fumes. 

* fum'-l-fy. v.t. [Eng. fum(e) ; i connective ; 
aulf. -fy.\ To impregnate with smoke. 

•* In order to f, unify our Immortalities."— T. Drawn* : 
Works, \L 1V0. 

* fum'-l-gant, a. [Lat. fumigans , pr. par. of 
f amigo = to smoke.) Fuming. 

fum'-I-gate, v.t. [Lat. fumigntus, pa. par. of 
fumigo = to smoke ; fumus = smoko ; Fr./umf- 
ger; Sp . fumigar.] 

1. To smoke ; to apply smoke to ; to expose 
to smoke or vapour ; to free from infection 
by the use of vapours. 

" Sot if r pinching winter thou foresee, 

And wouldst preserve thy fatnUhed family. 

With fragrant thyme the clly fumigate. ’’ 

J/ryden : Virgil { Gcorgic iv. 360. 

2. To 9cent. 

*3. To eradicate or heal by vapours. 

fum-i-ga-tion, * fum-i-ga-elon, s. [Fr., 

Horn Lat. fvmigatio, from fnmigatus, pa. par. 
of fumigo ; bp. fumigacion ; Ital. fumigazione.) 

1. The act or process of fumigating, or ap- 
plying smoke or vapour to, as for the purpose 
of disinfecting houses, clothes, &c. 

"Tbetaid hoa^r whlche Solomon huilte In Hleru**. 
lem. was a im^ie tiling with slaughter of hew te*. with 
fumigaelnm. wyth waahyngfcs, and verai troubleou* 
with perfume*.*— Cdal : Lake ch. xxiv. 

*[ The principal substances used for fumiga- 
tion to destroy infection, are chlorine and sul- 
phurous acid, obtained by burning sulphur. If 
a brick is made hot in the tire and a wineglass 
of nitric acid poured on it, the nitrons fumes 
will destroy any infection, but metallic objects 
must first be removed, or they will rust, and 
of course no animal must beiu ihe room during 
the fumigation. 

2. A scent or vapour raised by heat. 

"They [demotion and knowledge] savour tether 
farre more sweetly than any fumigation either of 
juniper, inceuse, or whatsoeuer else-"— Fox; Martyrs, 
p. 1.017. 

fum -i-gat or, «. [Eng. fumigat(e) ; -or.] One 
who or that which fumigates. Specif., an 
apparatus for applying smoke, gas, or per- 
fume : (1) To destroy insects or vermin ; (2) 
to destroy infection or miasma ; (3) to diffuse 
a perfume through an apartment or ward ; 
(4) To suffuse the longs with a soothing or 
healing vapour. [Ik halation.] 

* fum'-i-ga-tdr y, ot [Fr. fumtgaioire, from 
Lat. fnmigatus , pa. par. of fumigo ; Sp . fumi- 
gatorio.) Having the quality or power of 
cleansing by fumigation. 

* fum i-ly, adv. [Eag. fumy; -ly. ] With 

smoke ; smokily. 

fum'dng, vr. par., a., & a. [TYme, t ] 

A. & B. As pr. par. d particip . adj. : (See 
the verb). 

* C. As substantive: 

1. The act of fumigating ; a fumigation. 

2. A vapour; an idle fancy. 

** 0 tmofu fm.il, tliy/umf7i.7* hath me fed.** 

J/irronr for MagUt rates, p. 25A. 

fuming-box, 5 . 

Photog. : In printing photographically, the 
sensitive paper, having chloride and nitrate 
of silver upon its surface, is exposed to the 
fumes of ammonia immediately before its ex- 
posure to light under the negative, the object 
being to secure greater depth and brilliancy 
in the resulting print. The npi*aratti9 for this 
purpose is simply a tight box, in which the 
sen-dthc sheets can hang, leaving a space 
1-How them for a flat basin containing am- 
monia. lh.xes of this kind arc variously 
constructed, the object in all cases living to 
admit of the ready introduction and removal 
of the sheets, as ‘well as of the vessel con- 
taining ammonia, without subjecting the 
operator to unnecessary annoyance from the 
fumes. 

fuming-liqnor, s. 

Chem. : That of lhiyle ia a mixture of sul- 
phides of ammonium, obtained by distilling 


sulphur with chloride of ammonium and 
quicklime ; that of Uudet a mixture of cacodyl 
ami oxide of cacodyl, obtained by distilling 
acetate of potassium «ilk arsemiHis anhy- 
dride; and thatot Hbavius of tetrachloride ol 
tin, stannic chloride, SuLl*. 

* fum -ing-ly, adv. [Eng. fuming; dy.) Io 
a turning manner; angrily ; with passion. 

"They tui»wer futn In g/y, that they are a*hauiea U. 
defile their peiiue* with tuAkiug an*wera k< •ueb ia!o 
question*. " — Hooker : FccUtUuUcal Pohty, bk. v„ J>2 

*fum -ish, * fum-lshe, 'fum-lsshe, a. 

[Eug./um(«); -ta/lJ Hot, choleric, [*a.>j3»onate 
"An -ther 1* |*erhap* m el audio like. 

Aaother famish I* ami chulerlke. 

Mtrrour for MugutruUs, pi 1C8» 

* fum^ish ly, # fum lEb-He, a/lv. [Eng. 
Junusk ; -ly.) In a hut, choleric, or passionate 
mauner ; angrily. 

" Is U not *fc*reeabl« that «uch *oul«* lying *o looa 
In purgatory should no nooiie furgrt their charity, and 
fall a railing hi tht-ir eu]i}rltcatiou fumuhly 
Fox* : Book of Martyrs, p. k.7. 

* fum - Ish- ness, s. [Eng. furnish; *rur«.) 

J lie quality or state of being fumiah ; heat of 
temper ; passion. 

"Drive thou out of ua all fumfshnets. Indignation, 
and aell-wllL”— Coverdu^t : Fruitful p. 264. 

fum'-i-tor-jf, ”fu-me-tcr, 'fu me tere, 
"fu-mit-er, *fu-my-tero, s. [Fr. 

fu meter re; Pro v. funUerra ; ItaL Jumosttmo , 
from Lat. fumtu i terrue — smoke of the ground, 
either from its smell or from the unscientific 
belief once entertained that the plant did not 
spring from seed, hut was generated by vapours 
arising Iroio the ground. The myth arose ap- 
parently from the delicate appearance of the 
plant.] 

1. Hot. : The genus Fumaria (q.v.). The 
Rampant Fumitory is humaria capreolata, and 
the Common Fumitory, f. officinalis. 

* 2. A smoking-room. 

"You *ot away your lltue In MuQgo'a/u»?iiior|f."— 
J. Brown : Wales, u. lia. 

•[ C imbing fumitory : Conydalia claviculata. 
(Britten £ Holland.) 

f um'-mei, s. [A French rural word for femeUe 
s= ieimile (?).] The olfapriug of a stallion and 
a she*ass ; a mule, a hiuny. 

fu -mose, s. [Fdmous.] 

* fu-mos-i-ty. * fu mos-i-tee, s. [Lat 

jtimosns = siuuky ; jurnus = soioke.] A ten- 
dency to emit fumes ; fumes arising from 
excessive drinking. 

** Eater* after meate when * inan l» drunken Indeed, 
It riddeth away the fumosittes in the broine."— 
P. Holland: Pit me. hk- xx., ch. lx. 

fum -ous, fu -mdse, q. [Ft. fumeux, from 

Lat. fu nwsus, from fu <>< us = eumke. ] 

* I. Ord. Lang. (Of the form, famous): 

1. Smoky ; full of smoke. 

"Through the great dearth and scarcity of coals* 
tbo?e funwu* work* uiauy of them were either left 
off or spent but few ouale*”— £*e!yn: Fumfagntm, 
pt. L 

2. Full of fumes or vapoura ; producing 
fumes. 

" He must abataine from garllcke . . . and uuch like 
fumo us thuiga ."— liurrongh : Method Of Phyitck. 11025.1 

3. Angry, hot, passionate. 

H Bot. (Of both forms ) : Smoke-Coloured ; 
grey, changing to brown. 

* fum F - ous-ly, adv. [Eng, fuvrnis; - ly .) 
Angrily, hotly, passionately. 

" [He] therefore eaied fumously mto him. Dost thoo 
heare me ? * — Wilson : Arte of IJwtorique, i>. l&L 

fu'-mus-terre, s- [Lat. fumus; and urro>, 
geo. sing, of terra = land.] [Fumitory.] 
(Crete Herball.) (Britten £ Holland.) 

* fum-y, a. [Eog./um(e); ~y. ) Full of fumes; 

causing fuiues. 

"Oppressed with steep, and drowned ln/u*ny wint^ 
The prostrate gu.vrds their royal charge resign." 

Brookes: C*»t* tunda 

fumy-ball, s. Apuff ball. (Hall: Satires.) 
(Halliwell <f 

fun, s. [Of uncertain origin ; peroapa con- 
nected with Ir. foun = delight, pleasure ; 
Gael, foun = pleasure.] Sport, amusement, 
frolicsome delight, merriment. 

" F*<r ever foremost iu the rank* of fun. 

The laughing htmld of the harmless pun." 

Byron : Ch ildish Recollections. 

To twice fun of: To hold up to or turn 
Into ridicule. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; ro. pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, eub, eiire, unite, eur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, to, ce - e, ey = a. qu = liw. 
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* fun, pret. & pa. par. [Foun d. ] 

* fu-nftm'-bu-l ant, s. I Lat. funis « a rope, 
anil ambulans, pr. par. of a mbulo — to walk.] 
A rope-dancer, 

* fu - nam- bu - late, v.i. [Lnt. funis = a 
rope, ami amhulatam, sup. of ainbulo = to 
walk.] To walk on a rope. 

fu-nam-bu-la'-tion. s. [^unamdulatr.] 
The act or’ art of walking on a rope ; rope* 
dancing. 

* fu-nam'-bu-la-tdr-$L a. [Eng. frniam- 
b'ulat(e) ; -ory.] 

1, Performing like a rope-dancer. 

2. Narrow ; like the walk of a rope-dancer. 

“Trend softly ami circumspectly In this furmmbu- 

latory track and narrow path of goodueas ." — Broume : 
Chrtitian Morals, L U 

* fu-nam'-bu-list, a. [Lat, funambulns.) A 
rope-walker or i ope- dancer. 

*fu nam'-bu-lo, s. [Sp. f from Lat. funam- 
bulus. ] A rope -dancer ; a funambulist. 

“We see the industry and practice of tumblers and 
funambulot."— Bacon; Letter*; To Sir Henry SavilLs. 

* fu-nam'-bu-lous, a. [Lat. funambulus = 
a ‘rope-dancer.) Narrow aa a rope. 

“Tread softly and circumspectly In this fuiuanfju- 
lous tract '—Browne : Letter to a Friend, § 30, p. HI. 

*fu narn'-bu-liis, s. [Lat.] A rope-dancer. 

“ Yon have ao represented unto me aa methinka 

I see him walking not like nfunuinbuhts upon h cord, 
hut upon the edge of a razor.’*— /teli<jnico Wottonianir, 
p. 8C7. 

fu nar'-La, s. [Fern. sing, of Lat. fnnarius = 
peitaining'to a rope, from funis - a rope, line, 
or cord, in allusion to the twisted foot-stalks. 1 

Bat. : A genn9 of apocarpous mosses, the 
typical one of the tribe Funarici. The capsule 
is pear-shaped, the calyptra much inflated and 
vesicular below, subulate above. Minute 
mosses, grow ing in the winter and the spring 
In tufts on rocks and cottage roofs. Funaria 
hygrometrica is very common in England, 
especially on burnt soil. It is found also in 
many other parts of the world. 

x a-nar'-i-a'-9e-00, 3. pi. [ Lat. fu nari(a) (q.v.), 
and fein. pi. adj. sufF. -acetv.] 

Bot. : A family of Fnnaroiclere (Acrocarpous 
Mosses). It consists of loosely-tufted or gre- 
garious mosses, wttli monoecious inflorescence ; 
type, Funaria (q.v.). 

fu-nx-roi'-de-se, s.pl . [Lat. /unaria (q.v.)., 
aud’Gr. elSos = form.] 

Bot. : A sub-order of opereulated Acrocar- 
pous (tenninal fruited) mosses, with broadly 
oval, spathulate leaves, pyriform apophysate 
capsules, the neck mostly bearing stomates 
on its epidermis. It is divided into two 
families— Funariacese and Splachnaceee (q.v.). 

f unc'-tlon, s. [O. Fr., from Lat. function from 
functus, pa. par. of fungor = to enjoy, to 
perform; Fr. fonction; Sp. funcion ; Ital. 
funzUme . Puttenhain, in 1589, ranked this 

with words of recent introduction into 
English.] 

I. Ordinary Language ; 

1. The discharge, performance, or executing 
of any act, office, or duty. 

“ There In hardly a greater difference between two 
things than there is between a representing commoner 
In the function of Ins pohllck calling, and the same 
|>eraoo la coimnoa toio. —Bvrlft. 

2. An employment, office, duty, or occupa- 
tion, belonging to or connected with any posi- 
tion, station, or character lu lift ; the duties 
of any office. 

“The agent of France in that kingdom most be 
eqo;il to much more than the ordinary functions of on 
*ovoy.“— Macaulay : Hist. Eng. ch. x±L 

3. A calling, office, or position. 

" His sacred fane’ ion was at length renounced.* 
Wordsworth ‘ Excursion, hk. it 

4. The specific office or action of any organ 
or system of organs in the animal or vegetable 
economy. 

“All human bodies, for examnle. tlioneh each of 
them consists of almu&t eo Inlloite nmuber of parts, 
are perfectly uniform lu their structure and Junc- 
tion*.'' — Beattie J /oral Science, [>t. It, eh. L 

5. Auy power or faculty. 

“ Nature within me seems 
1 b all her functions weary of herself.’* 

Hilton : Samson Agonistes, 596. 

IL Technically: 

1, ficcles. : An office or sendee of the church. 


2. Math. : Any algebraic expression or 
quantity dependent fur its value on another 
one. Thus the circumference of a circle is a 
function of its diameter. A compound alge- 
braic quantity may bo a function of two 
others, or even of more than two. Thus, in 
the equation y — Ax -f- Bx*, A and B being 
known quantities, y is a function of x, and in 
y-Ax + B z, y is a function of x and z. The 
expression function of x is usually expressed 
by the symbols /(x), 4>(x), ij/(x), or similar ab- 
breviations, and the foregoing formulas would 
be thus expressed— 

y = /(*), 
y = Ax.z). 

Calculus of functions: 

Math. : That brunch of the differential cal- 
culus which investigates the form of functions 
rather than the value of any particular one. 


* furic'-tion, v.i . [Function, s.] To perform 
a function or duty. 

“ The momentous days when he was functioning at 
Culpeper Court,”— Pall Halt Gazette, August 31, 1882. 


func'-tlon-al, a. [Eng. function ; -«!.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: Pertaining to some office or 
duty. 

2. Math. : Pertaining to functions. 


* f une'-tion al Ize, v.t. [Eng .functional; 

-irr.] To place in some function or office ; to 
assign a certain function to. 

* func'-tional-ly, adv. [Eng. functional ; 
- ly .] In a functional manner; by means of 
functions. 

“It is likewise most interesting to find that those 
species with a comparatively defective dentition, as 
toe horned Ruminants for example, manifest transi- 
torily in tho embryo state the germs of upper incisors 
usd canines, which disappear before birth, but which 
were retained and functionally developed in the 
clown-footed Anoplothere. ‘ — Owen: Brit. Fost. Mam. 
(1843), 4U3. 

f urie'-tion ary, s. [Eng. function ; -art/.] 
One who holds any office or trust ; one who 
lias certain functions to perforin ; an official. 

“We ought to ... do business of course with the 
funelionaries who net under the new power."— Burke: 
Thoughts on French Affair*. 

fund, s. [Fr. fond = a bottom, a floor . . . 
merchant's stock ( Cotgrave ), from Lat. fundus 
= bottom, depth, foundation ; Sp. fundo , 
fondo; Port, fundo ; Ital. fondo.] 

1. Stock, capital ; a sum of money contri- 
buted to a common stock for the purpose 
of meeting the expenses of any commercial 
operation. 

2. (PL): Money lent to a government and 
constituting a national debt ; tlie stock of a 
national debt. 

3. Money set apart for the tarrying out of 
any object permanent or temporary ; in geoeral 
the interest only is applied to meet the annual 
expenses of the object, the capital being in- 
vested ; tlie word is also applied to money 
systematically collected to meet the expenses 
of some permanent object: as, a sustenatiou 
fund, the patriotic fu nd, Ac. 

4. Any stock or store from which one may 
draw at pleasure ; abundance, plenty. 

** lu preach lag. no meo succeed better than those 
who trust entirely to the stock or fund of their own 
reason, advanced, indeed, hut not overlaid, hy com- 
merce with hooka. Swift. 

5. Money, finances : as. My funds are very 
low. (Colloqui/d.) 

If (1) Sinking fund: A fund or atock of 
money set apart periodically for the reduction 
or extinction of a public debt, [Sinkino.] 

(2) Consolidated fund : [Consolidated]. 


fund holder, s. One who has property 
in the public fuuds. 

** Would yon tax the property of tho fundholder t 
Fox: Speech on Assessed Tax Bill. Dec. 14. 17y7. 


fund, v.t. [Fond, s.] 

1. To place in a fund, as money, 

2. To provide or appropriate a fund or 
permanent re venae for the payment of the 
interest of ; to make permanent provision of 
resources for discharging the annual interest 
of. [Funded- debt.] 


* fund,pre(. & pa. par. of v. [Fino.] 


fund-a-ment, * fonde-mont, * founde- 
raent, * funde-ment, * fund ment, 3 . 

[Fr. fondement , from Lat . fundamentum, fmm 
fundo = to found (q.v.); Sp. A Port, fund- 
amento; ItaL fondamento.] 


* 1. A foundation of a building. 


“ Tina were a itUlo fundament 
To Widen on u pl.kCe bye." 

tTiuuctr . Uoui 1 gf Fame, 111. 41 . 


* 2. A foundation, ground or basis on which 
anything rests. 

" lilt l« the lieued of bull wrltte. foundement of oar 
clergie.'* Legend* of lloty Hood, p. 113. 

3. The lower part of the body ; tho seat ; 
the anus. 


The aogry beast did straight resent 
The wroug done to \i\sftnulauit-nt.” 

Butler : Jfudil/ruM, pt, I , c. IL 


fund-a-mcn'-tal, a. & s. [Fr. fundamental, 
liom Lat. fu nda men t um = a foundation ; tip. 
fundamental ; Ital. fundamental^.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Onl. 1/tng. : Pertaining to the foundation 
or base ; serving as a foundation or base ; es- 
sential, original, elementary. 

" Fundamental principles are such os ore prcsuji- 
posed to tii** duties of religion (one or niorei, and such 
ns aro ab-.olutely necessary to the doing of them.”— 
Qhtnt’ill : Essay 5 . 

2. Bot. : Constituting the essential part of 
auy tiling. 

B, As subst. : A primary nr essential prin- 
ciple, rule, law or article ; the essential part 
or point ; the basis or groundwork. 

“As this examinant further saith. that tb«/u«*2<x- 
menta's . . . were oitlv rough drawn up by tlie said 
Mr. Wade's own hand. 1 '— Stale Trial* (1G83), Introd. to 
the Ilye- House Plot. 


fundamental-bass. s. 

3/ a sic ; The lowest note or root of a chord ; 
a bass consisting of a succession of funda- 
mental notes. [Harmony.] 


fundamental tissue, 3. 

Bot. : A tissue often consisting of thin* walled 
succulent parenchyma containing starch, 
though sometimes having other forms of cells. 

fundamental tones, s. pi. 

Music: The tones from which harmonies 
are generated. 

fundamental -units, s. pi. 

Physics : Units which constitute the founda- 
tion of calculations with regard to other 
quantities ; units used for measuring others. 
Fundamental units are three, namely— a defi- 
nite length, a definite mass , and a definite inter- 
val of time. (Everett ; The C. G. S. System oj 
Units, ch. ii., p. 7.) 

* fund-a-men-tal'-i-ty, s. [Eng. funda- 
mental;' -ity.] The quality of being fuoda- 
meiital or essential ; essentiality. 


fund-a-men'-tal ly, adv. [Eng. fundamen- 
tal ; '-ly. ] In a*lundaniental manner ; prim- 
arily ; essentially ; originally ; in fundamental 
or essential matters or points. 

“ Fundamentally erring from the truth and nature 
of things. "—Clarke, vol. i., ser. 32. 

* fund-a-men'-tal-ness, s. [Eng. funda- 
mental ; -hcss.] Fundamentality ; essentiabty. 

fund f -ed, pa. par. or a. [Fund, r.j 

A, As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B, As adjective: 

1. Invested in public funds: a9, funded 
money. 

2. Forming part of the national debt of a 
country, existing in the form of bonds bear- 
ing regular interest. The funded debt in 
England is that vast total of annuities paid by 
tlie Government to its creditors under tbe 
name of Consols, Reduced Three per Cents, 
New Three per Cents., Savings Bank Annui- 
ties, & c. The debt of the United States baa 
not beeu funded iu annuities, as in England. 

" When the world was ivjain at rest tbe/«mff’d debt 
of England amounted to flight hundred million*."— 
M'tcaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xix. 

fun'-dl, fun-dun'-gi, s, [A West African 
word.] 

Bot. : A kind of grain (Pas}xzlum exile ) cul- 
tivated in tlie West of Africa. It is allied to 
millet, and, being light and nutritious, is re- 
commended for invalids. 

fund mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Fund, r ] 

A, A B, As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C, As subst. : The act or process of providing 
a fund for the payment of interest npon a 
debt ; the conversion of money lent to a go- 
vernment into funds bearing a fixed rate of 
interest. 


boil, bo^; pout. 1<^1' cat, cell, cborus, chin, bench; go. gem ; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = t 
'Clan, -tian — shAu, -tion, -sion =s shun ; -tion, -ston - zliun, -cious. -tious, -sious — shus. -ble, -die, &c. - b^l, d$L 
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fundless— fun gologist 


funding-system, 8. The process by I 
•which a flouting debt is converted into stock. 

* fund -less, a. [Eng. /and; -few.) Destitute 
of funds. 

fundus, s. [Lat.) 

1. ylned. ; The base of any cone-ahaped organ, 
as the uterus. 

2. Bot.: [Fundua plantce.] 

Fundus plants: 

Bot. : The place where the stein and root 
join. 

* fu ne'-bral, a. [Lat. funebris.) The asme 
as Funedrial (q.v.), 

fu ne'-bri-al, a. [Lat. funcbri(s) ; Eng. adj. 
*suff. -al.) ' Of or iiertaimng to funerals ; 
funereal. 

"With which plant* the funrbrial garlands of the 
ancients wore composed." — Drown* : Miscellaneous 
Tracts, p. 29. 

* fu-nc-bri-ous, a. [Lat. fanebri(s); Eng. 
adj. anff. -ons.] Fuuebrial, funereal. 

fun' er-al, * fun-cr-all, a. & s. ILow Lat 

funeralis = pertaining to a funeral : Lat. funus 
geuit. faneris ) — a funeral ; Sp. funeral (a. <fc 
a.); ltal. /aneruie (a. & a.) ; Fr. furUrailles = a 
funeral.] 

A. .4s ad). : Pertaining to or connected with 
the burial of the dead ; aa .funeral rites , funeral 
gamea./unmd service, &c. 

"The eloquence of Antony, who made the funeral 
©ration ."— Middleton : Life qf Cicero, vol. Iii., § 9, 

B. .4s substantive : 

1. The solemnization of a burial; the cere- 
mony of burying a human corpse ; burial, in- 
terment, obsequies. (Formerly uaed in the 

plural.) 

" Tbia said, our tears to-day may fall 
Aa at an innocent /uncraL" 

Wot (inearth : ll'Aife Doe of Rylston * , It. 

2. A procession of persous attending the 
burial of any person. 

" You are sometimes desirous to sees funeral pass 
by iu the street."— Swift. 

*3. Burial, interment, grave. 

••[May he] find hi* funeral 
1* th‘ sands, when he before his day shall falL" 

Denham ; Passion qf Dido, 199, 

*4. Death. 

•• Fled fast away to tell his funeral}." 

Spenser: F. Q., IL v. 25. 

* 5. A funeral sermon or oration. (Fre- 
quently in the plural.) 

" 1 could learn 1 1 ttle from th e mini star which preached 
his funeral ’—Fuller : Worthies ; Hertford, L 454. 

If Crabbthua discriminates hetweea funeral 
and obsequies : “ We apeak of the funeral as 
the last sad office which we perform for a 
friend ; it is accompsnied by nothing hut by 
mourning and sorrow ; we speak of the obse- 
quies as the tribute of respect which can be 
paid to the person of one who was high in 
statiou or public esteem : the funeral, by its 
frequency, becomes so familiar an object that 
it passes by unheeded ; the obsequies which 
are performed over the remains of the great, 
attract our notice from the pomp and grandeur 
with which they are conducted.'* (Crabb : 
Eng. Synon.) 

* funeral-ale, *. A drinking- feast at a 
funeral. 

funeral-cypress, a. 

Bot. : Cupressus funebris, a weeping tree. i.e., 
with pendulous hranchea, introduced from 
China to be planted in cemeteries. 

funeral director, «. An undertaker, 
funeral-sacrifice, e, 

Anthrop. : The slaying of men or animals 
to accompany the soul of an eminent person 
to the world of spirits— the former to give 
him what assistance he needs, the latter to 
supply him with food. It was an early and a 
wide-spread custom. 

* fun'-er-al-ljr, adv. [Eng. funeral; - ly .} 
Alter the manner of a funeral. 

•• Even crows were funerally h\imt."—Droime : Urn 
Burial, ch. i. 

*fun'-er-ate, v.t. [Lat .funeratus, pa. par. 

of funero - to bury ; fit nus (genit. fttneris ) = 
funeral rites.] To bury, to inter. (Cockeram.) 

* fu-ner-a’-tion, s. [Lat. funeratio, from 

funeratus, pa. par. of funero = to bury.) 
The act of burying ; the solemnization of a 
funeral. 


fu ner'-G-al, a. [Lat. fanereus, from funus 
(genit. fun&ris) =a funeral.] Pertaining to or 
suitable for a funeral ; dismal, sail, mournful. 
"You thuely will return a welcome guest, 

With him to share the sa<l funereal fwutt,'* 

Pope: Homer; Odyssey lv. 740. 

*fu ner'-e-al-ly, adv. [Eng .funereal; -ly.) 
iii a funereal manner ; mournfully ; dismally. 

* fu nest', a. [Lat. funestus — calamitous, 
sad ; fan us — a funeral ; Fr. funestc ; Wp. & 
Ital, funesto.] Sad, lamentable, mournful. 
"Thus we see them walk and converse In Loudon, 
pursued and haunted by that Infernal smoake. and 
the f unes t accidents which accompany it where*oever 
they retire. '—Evelyn : Fumifugium. (To the Header .) 

fling (1), s. [Onomatopoetic.] 

1. A sharp, whizzing sound, as when a cork 
is drawn. 

2. A stroke, a blow, 
fling (2), a. [Fom, b.) 

fling, v.i. [Funo, s.) To emit a sharp, whizz- 
ing si/uud. 

t ftm-ga'^e-eo, s. pi. [Lat. fungous); fern, 
pi. adj. suff. -ace te.] 

Bot. : An order of plants, the same as Fungi 
(q.v.). It is now elevated into an alliance— 
Fun gales (q.v.). 

fun -gal, a, & s. [From Mod. Lat. fungala 
(q.v.).5 

A. As adjective : 

Bot. : Pertaining to fungi. 

B. .ds substantive : 

Bot. ; A plaut belonging to the alliance Fun- 
galea (q.v.). 

Tf The Fungal Alliance ; 

Bot. : The Alliance Fungalea. ( Lindley .) 
f ijri -ga.'-leg) s. pi. [Mod. Lat., from Lat. 
fungus (q.v.), and fem. pi. adj. suff. -ales.) 

1. Bot.: An alliance of Tliallogens, corre- 
sponding to the old order Fungi. 1 1 consists of 
cellular, flowerless plants, nourished through 
their thallus, that is, through their spawn or 
mycelium ; living in air ; propagated by spores 
which are colourless or brown ; sometimes en- 
closed in asci ; and destitute of green gonidia. 
They are closely akin to Algae, but grow in 
different situations— mushrooms, toadstools, 
&c., on green pastures, many other species on 
decaying trees, some on cereal grasses, pota- 
toes, &c., which they destroy ; others on bonks 
in damp situations, and some on man or ani- 
mals labouring under certain diseases. In 
1853 Lindley enumerated 598 genera, and con- 
jectured that 4,000 species might have been 
described, which is probably but a small pro- 
portion of those actually existing. They 
abound in cold damp climates more than in 
the hotter parts of the world. The alliance is 
divided into six orders, with the following 
characters : — 

(1) Hymenomycetes or Agarieaceae. Spores 
generally quaternate, ou distinct sporophores, 
hymeninm naked. 

(2) Gasteromycetes or Lycoperdaceae. Spores 
generally quaternate, on distinct sporophores, 
hymeninm enclosed iu a peridium. 

(3) Concomycetes or Uredinacese. Spores 
single, often septate, on more or less distinct 
sporophores, flocci of the fruit obsolete or 
mere peduncles. 

(4) Hyphomycetes or Botrytace#. Spores 
naked, often septate ; thallus floccose. 

(5) Ascoraycetes or Helvellacere. Sporidia 
contained (generally eight together) in asci. 

(6) Physomycetes or Mucoraceav Spores 
surrounded by a vesicular veil or sporangium ; 
thallus floccose, 

2. Palceobot. : Fungi have been found as 
early as the Carboniferous period. 

fung-ar, fung-er, s. [A Scotch pronuncia- 
tion of whinger or hanger (q.v.) ] A whinger 
or hanger. 

"For persewyng a Btryklng him with ane dm win 
fungar. — .Herd. Reg. (1538), r. 16. 

* f tinge, s. [Lat. fungus = a mushroom.] 

1. A mushroom. (I Fright.) 

2. A soft-headed fellow ; a fool ; one who has 
no more sense than a toadstool has substance. 

■' When, aa Indeed. In all wise men’s judgments . . . 
they are mad. empty vessels, funges." — Burton : Anat. 
of Melancholy, p. 113. 

fun’-gi, s. pi. [PI. of Lat. fungus (q. v.).] 


fate, fat, fiire, amidst, wbat, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cuh, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, 


Bot. & Ord. Lang. : A large order of flower 
less plants founded by Lhimeu*, a part both 
of hia artitlcisl and of his natural classifica- 
tions. It was adopted by Jussieu in 1789, is 
still often used by scientific men, and has crept 
into ordinary English. The old order Fungi 
has now been elevated into the alliance Fun- 
galea (q.v.). [FuNoua.] 

fiin'-gi-a* s. [From I^at. fungus = a mnsh- 
room, from a certain superficial resemblance 
which the polypidom has t. > the pileus (.head) of 
an Agaricus or a similar fungus.] 

Zool. : A genus of corals, the typical one of 
the family Fungidae (q.v.). When young there 
are generally only about six calcareous lamella?, 
when old there are many. 

fun -gi-ble, s. [Lat. (res) fungibilis ; from 
fungor - to perform.] [Function.] 

1. Civil Law : A thing of such a nature as 
that it may be replaced hy another of equal 
quantity and quality. 

"Grain and coin are fungible*, b*^aiuae one gum**, 
or one bushel or boll of sufficient merchantable whe&t. 
precisely supplies the place of another." — Erskine : 
hut., bk. 111., tr. L, J 10. 

2, Scots Law : A term used to denote mov- 
able goods which may be valued by weight or 
measure, as grain or money ; in contradistinc- 
tion to those which may be judged of indi- 
vidually. 

fun -gic, a. [Eng- , &c. fung(us) ; -ic (Chern,.).] 
Contained io or obtained from fungi. 

fungic acid, s. 

Chem. : An acid contained in the juice of 
most fungi. It ia said to be a mixture of 
citric, malic, and phosphoric acid. 

fun' gi dse, s. pi. [Lat. fung(ia ) (q.v.), and 
fem. pi. adj. autf. -uim.] 

1. Zool. : A family of corals, sub-tribe 
Aporeaa. The corollum is simple or com- 
pound, usually discoidal or laminar, the inter’ 
septal loculi are crossed by many trellis-like 
bars ; the wall, which ia often basal, is gene- 
rally perforated. 

2. Palceont. : Except a doubtful genus from 
the Silnriau rocks, no fuagidae have been found 
earlier than the Oolite ; they are found also ir 
the Chalk and in the Tertiary rocks. 

fun -gi-form, a. [Lat. fungus (genit. fungi) 
= a mushroom, and/orma = appearance.] 
Min., Bot., <£c. : Having a termination re 
sembling the head of a fungus. 

fun-gil’-li form, a. [Low Lat. fungillus (genit 
fungilli) = a, little mushroom, and Lat. forma 
— appearance. ] 

Min., Bot., £c. : The aame as Fungiform 
( q-v.). 

fun'-gin, s, [Eng. &c. fung(us) ; -in (Chem.).'] 
Chem. : Metacellulose. A variety of cellu- 
lose found in fungi and lichens. It is insoluble 
in ammonio-cupric reagent, even after the 
action of acids. (IFaffs; Diet. C7im., supp. 
iii.) [Vegetable TrssuEs.] 

fun’ gin-ous, a. [Lat, fungingus = a mush- 
room.) 

Bot. ; Of or belonging to a fungus. 

t fun'-gite, 5. [Lat. fung(us) = a mushroom ; 
- ite ( Palceont .).] 

Palceont. : A fosail coral resembling fungia 

fun-giV or-ous, a. [Lat. fungus (genii 
fungi) = a mushroom, voro = to eat, to feed 
on, and -ous.) Feeding on mushrooms ot 
fungi. 

" This fungivorous mania is noteworthy.” — Dally 
Telegraph. Nor. 13, 1683. 

fun-goid, a. [Lat, fungus - a mushroom, 
and Gr. elSos (eidos) = form, appearance.] Re- 
sembling a fungus, pertaining to or consistinf 
of a fungus or fungi. 

"Some twelve or fifteen years ago the Indian 
Government inaugurated an investigation of tbs 
question as to the causal connection of fungoid organ 
iamb with cholera."— Pall Mall Gazette, Nov. 2. 1SS3. 

fungoid flowers, s. pi. 

Bot. : Rhizogena (q.v.). 

fun-gol'-o-gist, s. [Lat. fungus = a mush- 
room, ; Gr. Aoyos (logos) = a discourse; Eng 
surf. - ist .) One who is skilled ia fungology. 

"Two or three of tbo best known fungol^gists In 
London being among them.’’ — Daily Telegraph, Oot. 
16. 1883. 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go. p<$t, 
Syrian, se, ce = e ; ey = a. qu ^ kw> 
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furigol’-6-gy, «. [Lat. fungus = a mush- 
room, and Gr. Aoyos (logos) = a discourse.] A 
treatise ou fungi ; the science of fungi ; my- 
cology. 


* fun gos’-i-ty, s. [Lat. fungosus = full of 
holes, spongy, fungous.] The quality of being 
fungous, or consisting of fungous excrescences. 
•• Ekks cast into the matrix of the earth, or certain 
little iiustulw or fungosities on Its surface. "—Bibhoth. 
EM. (1720), 1. 292. 


fuh-goiis, a. [Lat. fung(us), and Eng. &c. 
suff. -ous.] Of or belonging to a fungus, of the 
consistence of a fungus. 

“There the turf 
Smells fresh, and. rich in odoriferous herbs 
And f ungout fruits of earth, regak-s the sense 

Coutper : Task. 1 . 632 . 


fuh-gUS, s. [Lat. =a mushroom ; cogn. with 
Gr. <r^oyyo? (sphonggos), <nroyyo<; (sponggos) ~ 
a sponge.] 

1. Bot. : The singular of Fungi (q.v.). A term 
of comprehensive meaning, used for any plant 
belonging to the Fungal alliance, and in the 
same sense by the ordinary modern public. 
Borne botanists now use the term Fungal 
(q.v.) instead of fungus. [Funoi.] 

2. Med. : A morbid growth suggestive of a 
fungus, and generally dependent on the pres- 
ence of vegetable parasites. 

•• This eminence is composed of little points called 
fungus or proud flesh." — Sharp. 


fungus-bed, s. 

Bot. : A “bed ” for the growth of microscopic 
fun^i. It consists of a small wooden box balf 
tilled with damp bog earth, and covered with 
a plate of glass. In winter it should he kept 
In a warm room. ( Griffith £ Henfi'cy.) 


fungus-cellulose, s. 

Bot. : Tba cellulose of which tbe cell-wall of 
fungi is composed. It is very rarely coloured 
blue by iodine aud sulphuric acid. (Thome.) 

fungus -haemat odes, s. 

Pathol. £ Surg. : A disease akin to and yet 
not quite identical with cancer, first described 
bv Mr. John Burns in 1800 under the name 
Spongoid Inflammation, and tbeu by Mr. Hey, 
of Leeds, in 1S00, under the designation hajma- 
t, ules. The first word suggests that its gro wth 
is like that of a fungus ; tbe second that it is 
bloody. It may appear in any part of the 
body, and may be encysted, irregularly com- 
pacted with cysts, or infiltrated in the tissue 
of cm organ. From the resemblance which the 
tumour has to the brain it has been called 
eerebriform and cephaloid. It affects children 
more frequently than adults, and is generally 
fatal within two years, if not at an earlier 
period. The extirpation of the fungus in many 
cases fails to save the life. 


fungns-melltensis, s. 

Bot. £ Pharm. : A plant (Cynomorium coo 
cineum), sometimes used as a styptic. 

fungus-pit, s. A pit in which fungi are 
grown. 

fun -i-cle, s. [Lat. funiculus = a small cord ; 
funis = a cord, a string.] 

Bot. : Tbe same ns Funiculus, II. (q.v.). 

fU nic -u-lar, a. [Lat. funicul(us) — a small 
cord ; -dr.) 

I. Ord. Lang. : Consisting of a email cord or 
rope ; formed by an aggregation of cords. 

IL Technically: 

1. Mech. : Dependent upon the tension of a 
cord. 

2. Archceol. : Rope-shaped, twisted like a 
rope. 

Simple indeed as is the usual style of ornament and 
workmanship of the/uiifcwtar tore, it appears to have 
been retained in use for a very Jong period."— Wilson : 
Prehistoric Scotland, i. 465. 

funicular curve, s. 

Statics : The curve in which a perfectly 
flexible string hangs when supported at the 
two extremities. 

funicular -machine, s. A machine 
actuated by means of a word whose ends are 
attached to two objects, and which bears a 
weight suspended from the bight. Soma 
double-toggle presses come within the terms 
of this description. The name is principally 
applied to instruments illustrative of me- 
chanical principles, aud having a rope, pulley, 
and suspended weights. 


funicular polygon, s. 

Statics : The figure assumed by a string 
supported at its extremities, and acted on by 
several forces. 

fu -nic'-u-latc, a. [Mod. Lat. funiculatus, 
'from Class. Lat. fun iculus (q.v ).] 

Zoo?. ; Having a narrow ridge like a string. 

fu-nic'-u-lus (pi. fu-mc -u li), s. [Lat. = 

a little cord.] 

I. Anatomy: 

1. The umbilical cord whereby the foetus ia 
connected with the placenta, or after-birth. 

2. A number of nerve- fibres, inclosed in a 
tubular aheath, and forming a slender round 
cord of no determinate dimensions. (Quain.) 

II. Bot. : A cord connecting a seed with the 
placenta. [Funicle.] 

HI. Zool. : A curious cylindrical appendage 
passing from the testis to the fundus of tbe 
stomach in the polyzoa. 

fu ml'-l form, a. [Lat. funis = a rope, and 
'forma = form, shape.] 

Bot. : Formed of cord-like fibres. 

fun Ts, s. [Lat. = a rope.] 

Anat. : The umbilical cord ; the navel 
string. 

funk, s. [Etym. doubtful ; cf. Ger. funke ; 
Dut. vonk = a spark ; Walloon funki, funker 
= to smoke.] 

1. A stink ; an offensive or overpowering 
smell or smoke. 

2. A state of fear or fright ; a panic. 

If they tiTid no brandy to get drunk^ 

Their souls are in a miserable funk. 

IKofcot .' P. Pindar, pt 69. 

3. Touchwood. [Funk.] 

1. Anger ; a huff, 
ftlnk, v.i. & t. [Funk, s.] 

A. Intransitive : 

* 1, To stink through fear. (Vulgar.) 

2. To be in a state of funk ; to shrink through 
fear. 

3. To kick behind like a horse. 

Luke now, the beast's funking like mad, and then 
up again wi‘ his fore-legs like a perfect unicorn.' — 
Af. Lyrtdsay, p. 294. 

4. To take offence ; to be or become angry. 

B. Transitive : 

* 1. To envelop in offeaaive or overpowering 
smell or smoke. 

“She /r< 7 i fc* Bashebiaand her son to death ."— King : 
The Furmetary, ch. iii. 

2. To cause to shrink or quail through fear. 
H To funk off: To throw off, by kicking and 
plunging. 

“The horse fuhkit him aff into the dub, as a doggie 
vas ruinin' across." — Blackwood** Magazine, Nov. f ltt-il, 
p 393. 

funk’-Ite, s. [Named after Baron Von Funck.] 
Min. : A dark olive-green coccolite, classed 
by Dana under Sahlite. A variety of Pyro- 
xene. It is from Gothland. 

funk-y, a. [Eng. funk ; - y .) 

1. Easily frightened ; in a funk ; timid. 

“ 1 do feel somewhat funky." — Naylor ; Reynard the 
Pox, 46. 

2. Inclined to kick out behind like a horse. 

fun-nel, * fun nell, * fon^l, * fun-ell, s. 

[Etym. doubtful ; cf. Bret, founil — a funnel ; 
WeL ffynel = an air-hole ; Lat. infundibulum, 
from in = in, and fundo — to pour.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. A conical vessel wbich terminates below 
in a spout, and used for conducting a liquid 
into a vessel which bas a small opening. 

“The gullet [tbe passage for food] opens into the 
mouth like the cone or upper jiart of a funnell, tbe 
capacity of which forms indeed the bottom of the 
mouth. —Palcy : Natural Theology, cb. x. 1 

2. The chimney of a steamship. It is of 
sheet-iron, and is carried to a sufficient height 
to assist the draught of the furnace. It is 
made telescopic iu war-vessels, so as to be 
lowered beyond the reach of shot. 

" The boilers [are placed] under the two funnels.*— 
D. Stevenson: Civil Engineering in N. America, ch. iv 

3. The pouring-hole of a mould; a gate, a 
tedge. 

* 4. A pipe or passage of communication. 

“ Toward 3 the middle are two large funnels, bored 
through the roof of the grotto, to let in light or fresh 
air."— Addison. 


* 5. The throat. 

** Borne the long funneVt curious mouth extend, 
Through which Ingested meats with wuw descend. 

Blackmvre: Creation, bk. vl. 

II. Zoology: 

1. A short wide cavity, into which the sao 
or stomach of the Plenrobracliia opens below. 

2. A muscular tube formed by the uniting 
of the lateral margins of the epi podium or foot 
in the cuttle-fishes. 

fUnnellike, a. Like a funnel in shape ; 
tapering. 

funnel net, s. A net shaped like a fun- 
nel ; a tapering net. 

funnel shaped, a. 

Bot. (Of a calyx, corolla, £c.) : Having the 
tube obconical, gradually enlarging upwards 
with tbe limbs ao as to constitute a funnel. 

fun’-nel form, «. A a. [Eng. funnel; -form. J 

A, As subst. : The sbape of a funnel. 

B, A.* adjective : 

Bot. : The same as Funnel-siiapei> (q.v.). 

fun'-nelled, a. [Eng. funnel; -ed.) Haring 
a fumiel or funnels ; funnel-shaped. 

fun’- ni-ly, adv. [Eng. funny ; -ly.) In a 
lunny, droll, comical, or laughable manner. 

fun'-ning, a. & s. (Eng. fun ; - ing .) 

A. As odj. : Jestiag, droll, comical ; causing 
fun or merriment. 

B. As subst.: Jesting, joking. 

fun’-ny, " fun nie, a. [Eng. fun ; -y.) 

1. Droll, comical, laughable ; causing mirth 
or laughter ; full of merriment. 

“ Unco tales &od/unm« Jnke9.’ 

Burnt : Balloween, xxvil| 

2. Causing surprise ; strange, curious. 

funny-hone, s. A popular name for that 
part of the elbow over which the ulnar aerve 

passes. 

“ He bad merely received a blow on that part which 
anatomists call the funny-bone." — Thackeray : Shabby- 
genteel Stury, ch. ix. 

fun ny, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Naut. : A narrow, elinner-huiU pleasure- 
boat, to be rowed by a pair of aculls. 

“The only attainable craft besides funnies, pair- 
oars, and rfindans, were a couplo of six-oars."— f uML 
Jau. 28, 1882. 

* funt'-stone, s. [Fontstone.] 


fu-or, $. [Etym. doubtful.) 

Carp. ; A piece nailed upon a rafter to 
strengthen it when decayed. 


fur, furr, s. [A.S. furh.) A furrow. 

“The bauld Pitcur fell ina/wrr. 

And Clavers got a clankie, O 1 

Bums : Where Hae F« Been 


t 


fur ( 1 ), * forre, * ftirre, s. & a. [O. Fr. 

forre, fuerre = a sheath, a case ; from an Old 
Low Ger. source : cf. Goth, fodr — a scabbard ; 
I cel. fddhr = lining ; Fr. fourrure = fur, four- 
reau = a scabbard.] 

A. As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The soft fine hair growing thick upon cer- 
tain animals, and distinguished from ordinary 
hair in being shorter and finer. Fur, in ita 
usual trade acceptation, is the short, fine hail 
of certain animals, growing thick on the skin, 
and deprived of the long, coarse, protecting 
haira. 

“Cold would the winter he. for thick was the fur of 
the foxes." Longftllout : Evangeline, 1. L 

2. The dressed skins of certain animals with 
eoft, fine hair, with which garments are lined 
for warmth, or trimmed for ornament. 

“Their wrow-beada are sharpened stones, or fish- 
bones. their thread being the smews of certain small 
beasts, wherewith they sew their furs which cloth* 
them." — Aliltim : A Brief History of Miucovia. 

3. Any coating more or less resembling fur, 

(1) A coat of morbid matter collected o# 
the tongue. 

“My pulse unequal, and my breath is strong; 
Besides a fiithy/ur upon my tongue.* 

Dry den : Perseus, sat. IT. 

(2) A coat or crust formed on tbe interior of 
vessels by matter deposited from a liquid. 

(3) The soft, downy covering on the skin of 
a peacb. 

JI. Her. : Furs in heraldry are borne on tha 


boil, bo^; poiit, cat, 5eU, chorus, 5M11, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, ^Cenophon, exist, ph - t 

-clan, -tian = sham -tion, slon shiin; -tion, -§ion — zhim. -tious, -sious, -clous = shus. -ble, -die., &c. = bel, d$l* 
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fur— furfur opropionlo 


abicld imd charges. TTmy &i\> c»lher of one or 
muie colours. Furs of two colours are ermine, 
ermines, ermoia, jivau, vair, vuire, varry, 
cuppa, and crminitea. (ttce these terms.) 

B. As udj. : Made of or pertaining to fur. 

“ l>ec*uiber miut be expressed with a horrid mul 
fenrOil coiuiteiuiuce ; as also at his back it bundle of 
holly, holdup lii fur imtteua the Bitfu of Capi Icoru. 
Peuchum : On Drawing. 

\ Obvious compound, fur -clad. (Cowper.) 

far cutter, s. 

1, A macliiue for cutting the fur from the 

skin. 

2. A mechanical contrivance for shaving the 
backs of peltry skins, to loosen tlm long hairs, 
leaving the line fur undisturbed. 

fur-dressing, s. The process of clean- 
ing. cutting, unit dyeing furs. The long hair 
that covers the fur is removed. The skins are 
placed on frames, and the inner surface pared 
off, until the roots of the hair are completely 
severed, while the roots of the fur remain un- 
touched, on account of their nearness to the 
outside surface. The hair is then very easily 
removed, and the light yellow fur made ready 
for dyeing. Furs are dressed by greasing and 
trumping, or by beating in a fulling-mill, the 
akin being softened by the absorption of 
grease nod the mechanical treatment. They 
are then wetted, fleshed, curried, tramped in 
vats with sawdust, and again with whitening 
to remove the grease. They are then beaten 
with a stick and combed. 

fur-puller, s. A machine for removing 
from peltry skins long, straight hairs, before 
the hue hair is sheared olf to furnish the mate- 
rial for felt. The skin is passed round the 
projecting edge of a bed, the tension of the 
skin being maintained by weights. As the 
akio is drawn forwards over the projecting 
edge of the bed, the long hairs stand out 
nearly at right angles, and are seized and ex- 
tracted by ribs on a pair of revolving cylin- 
ders which are placed iu front of the bed. 

* far wrought, n. Made of fur. 

"Silent along lltoumzy niniyln stray. 

And with the /ur- wrought tty delude the prey.** 

Oag : Pastoral s, c. L 

fur, v.t [Fun, S.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To cover, line, or trim with fur. 

M The original painted by himself [Cleeve] with ft 
black cap a»d/«rrerf gown, upon a greenish ground.'*— 
Walpole: Anecdotes qt Painting, vol i., cb. vL 

2. To cover or coat with morbid matter, as 
the tongue, or the interior of vessels. 

** To make lampblack, take a torch and hold it under 
the hottom of a latien bason and, as itgroweth to be 
furred and black within, strike it with a feather into 
some shell. " — iVachnni Ou Di awing. 

II. Carp. : To oail pieces of timber tn, as 
joists or rafters, in order to bring them into a 
level, and range them into a straight surface. 

* fur, a. A cidv. [Far.] 

* fu-ra'-clous, n. [Lat. furax (gen. furacis), 
from fur - a thief.] Give a to thieving ; in- 
clined to steal ; thievish. 

fu ra^'-i-ty, s. [Lat. furacitas , from furax 
(gen. Juracis) = thievish.] A disposition to 
steal; tliievisbness. 

* fur- age, s. [Etym. doubtful.] Apparently, 
wadi hug. 

•'George Pieman fired a pistol in at the north side 
of the coach beneath his left arm. and saw lm daughter 
dight of th efuruye.'’ — Kirkton : History, p. -116. 

fur'-bo-ldw, s. [Fr. farbala = a flounce ; 
Sp.. Ital. & Fort, fulbulu , a word of unknown 
origin.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A piece of stuff plaited and 
puckered together, either below or above, on 
oetticoats and gowns ; a liuuuce ; the plaited 
Border of a petticoat or gmvn. 

“ A furbelow of precious stones, n bat huttoned with 
ft diamond ” — Addison : Spectator, No. 13, 

2. I jot. : A sea-weed. Laminaria bulbosa; or, 
according to Mrs. Gatty, L. sacchari no. (Brit- 
ten <£ Holland.) 

* fur'-be-low, v.t. [Furbelow, s.] 

1. Lit. : To attach n furbelow to ; to furnish 
or ornament with furbelows. 

“ She was flounced anil furbriowed ; every ribbon 
was crinkled, and every part of her garments in emt* 

— Addison. 

2. Fig. : To deck out ; to ornament. 

*‘[You]/ur6cfotc the plain discourse." 

Prior: .lima, 11. 


*fur-ber-y, s. [Fouiuierv.] 

fur bish, * for bysch yn, • fro-bish, 

* frub-blsh, v.t. [Fr. fourhissnnt, pr. par. 
of jonrbir — to lurbish, to polish ; O. 11. Ger. 
furpjan ; M. li. Ger. vurbnt.) 

1. Lit. : Tu rub to brightness ; to polish up; 
to burnish. 

" He commanded them to scour and furbish their 
baruesse and weapons before their tout*,' — /*. Holland: 
Livius, p. 624. 

2. Fig. : To prepare for fresh use something 
which has long laia disused, (Olten followed 
by up.) 

"Agalu they furbish up their holy trumpery.' 

Rowe : Ladg Jane Orey, 11L 

* fur'-bish-a-ble, a. [Eng. furbish ; -oMe.] 
That may or ‘can be furbished up. 

fur'-bish-er, ** foor bysch-owre, • for- 
bush-erc, ’ fro bych cr, s. [Fr. four - 
bissrur.] One who furbishes, polishes, or 
brightens up by rubbing. 

“ Puorbyschowre. Eruglnn tor.”— Prompt. Parv. 

fur'-cate, fur'-cat-ed, a. [Lat. furtfa) — 
a fork ; Eug. sufT. -ate, -ated.] 

Ord. Lang. <£ Hot. : Forked, dividing into 
two branches, like a two -pronged fork. 
(Balfour.) 

fur cate -ly, adv . [Eog./arcate; -ly.] In a 
forked manner. 

furcately^ltvidcd, a. 

Bot . ; Divided in a fur (kite manner. (Paxton.) 

f ur-ca’-tion, s. [Lat.. Jurc(a) = a fork ; Eng., 
A*c. suff. -ation.) A forking, a brauchiug out 
like the prongs of a fork. 

*• When stags grow old they grow less Branched, and 
first lose their brow-antler*, or lowest fit rcu turns next 
the bead." — Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. iiL, ch. lx. 

* fur-9if'-cr-ous, a. [Lat. furc\fer = one 
bearing the furca or gallows, a gaol-bird ; 
/urca = (l) a fork, (2) an instrument of punish- 
ment placed on the neck of criminals, aod/ero 
= to bear,] Scoundrelly, rascally. 

f ur -cu-la, fur-cii'-lum, s. [Lat. furcula = 
a forked prop to suppoita wall when uoder- 
oiined.] 

Omith. : The bone popularly called the 
merry-thought. It is composed of the two 
clavicles ancliylosed together so as to form 
one bone, shaped like the letter V. It3 out- 
ward extremities articulate with the scapula 
and coracoid. 

fur -cu-lar, «. [Eng., Ac. furcul(a ); -ar.] 
Ord. Lang ., Anat., <£c. : Sliai>ed like a fork, 
branching into two divisions ; furcate. 

fur -cu-lum, s. [Furcula.] 

•fur'-dle, v.t. [Fardel.] To make or draw 
up into a buodle ; to pack up. 

“The rose of Jerico. lieiug a dry and ligneous plant, 
is preserved many years, and though crumpled and 
fur died up, yet, if Infused in w;Uer, will swell and 
display its parts."— Browne : Miscellanies, p. 34. 

*furd'-iing, s. [Eng. funll(e); -Ing.] The 
act or process of drawing or gathering iuto a 
bundle. 

** Nor to nree the thwart enclosure and furdling of 
flowers, and blossoines, before explication. 1 ’— Browne: 
Cyrus’ Carden , ch. in. 

* flire, t’.f. [Flera. voeren = to carry.] 

1. To carry, especially by sea. 

“That the act of frauclitiug and lading of schippis, 
myeht he put till exeeutiouu ef ter the teimur ol the 
sAinin, and at ua gudis he furit be the maister vpou 
hi 4 ouerloft.” — .lots Jus. ///,, 1487, c, exxx. (ed. 1366). 

2. To cooduct, to lead. 

"For thocht a man wald set hia hissy curia, 

Sae far a» labour used bis wisdom furis." 

Bcllenden: Evergreen, L S3. 

* fur-fell, s. [Eng. fur, and fell (2).] A skin 
with the fur oa it. 

fur -fur, $. [Eat. = bran.] Scurf or dan- 
dnif, resembliog bran, growing upon the 
head. 

"Leprosy, ulcers, itches, furfures, scab*."— Burton : 
Anat. of Melancholy , p. 23 h 

fur fur-a'- 9 e-oiis (or ceous as shus), a. 

[Lat. furfuracevs, from furfur = bran.] 

I. Ord. J/uig. : Made of or resembling bran ; 
of the nature of bran. 

II, Technically: 

1. Pathology: 

(1) Resembling bran. A name given to 


eruptioos in which tin* epidermis in detached 
in small scales resembling bran. 

(2) A bran-llke sediment observed at tlmefi 
In tile urine. 

2. B‘>t. : Scurfy ; covered with soft scalea, 
which are easily displaced. 

fur-fur-a-cryl -ic, «. [I^at. furfur^ bran, 
anil Eng!, &ic. acrylic.] For def. see com. 
pouinl 


furfuracryllc-acld, a 

C 'hem.: G 4 Il 30 *GIl = CII’COOEL Meta 
meric with salicylic acid. It is obtained bj 
boiling one part of furfural witli four part.s ol 
acetic anhydiidc ami two parts of sodium 
a< etate for eight hours. The solution on cool- 
ing deposits a crystalline mass which dissolves 
io sodium carbonate, and on t!n j addition of 
acid gives a precipitate of fmfmaerylic acid 
which is obtained in white m-edlcs l y r«>crya- 
tallization with n iiinml charcoal. It melts at 
135*. Strong sulphuric and hydrochloric acnla 
turn it green. 


fur'-fu ral, s. 

&c. ui(dehyde)f\ 


[Lat. /ur/ar-braQ, and Eag., 
HO — C = C-COH. 


Chem. : C 5 H 4 O 2 * or 


HO 


i = bn. 


Furfurol, the aldehyde of pyromucic acid. It 
is formed in the dry distillation of sugar, or 
by distilling bran with dilute sulphuric add. 
One part of bran is distilled with one part 
of sulphuric and diluted with three parts of 
water. The distillate Is neutralized with soda, 
chloride of aodium is added, and then half of 
it is distilled over. It is then saturated with 
NaCl, which causes the furfural to separate 
as an oil. Furfural is a colourless liquid 
with an agreeable aniell, resembling that of 
bitter almonds ; it turns dark ou exposure 
to the air; it boils at 102 °; is very soluble 
in alcohol, and dissolves io eleven parts of 
water at 13°. It forms a crystalline compound 
with acid "sodium sulphite, and is converted 
by sodium amalgam into tmfuryl alcohol, 
CsHgO u By oxidation with silver oxide it 
yields "pyromiteic acid, and by nitric acid it 
is oxidized ioto oxalic acid. 


fur'-fur-a-mlde, s. [Lat. furfur = bran 

and Eng., ‘Ac. amide,] 

C hem.: CjsIIjo^sOs* or (C 5 ll 40 )” 3 N 2 . An 
amide produced by the action of an aqueous 
solution of ammonia ou furfural. It crystal- 
lizes from hot alcohol io colourless needles, 
which melt at 117°. It is sol-.ble in alcohol 
and in ether, but insoluble in cold water. 
When boiled with water, or with acids, it 
is decomposed, yielding furfural and NH 3 . 

f ur-f ur-a- tion, a [Eng. furfur (q.v.); 

-ation.] 

Ord. Lang. & Path. : The falling of scurf or 
dandriff from the head. 


f ur'-fnr-me, s. [Lat. furfur — bran ; -ine 
(Chem.).~\ 

Chem. : An organic base isomeric with fur- 
furamide, from which it is obtained by boil- 
ing with dilute aqueous potash, or by heating 
it to 120°. It forms crystals, which melt at 
110*. It is sparingly soluble in cold water, 
easily soluble in alcohol and in ether. Its 
solution is strongly alkaline, and forms salts 
with acids, which have n bitter taste. 

fur-fu-ro-ben'-zi-din, s. [Eng. furfural), 

and benzidin.] 

Chem. : CjoHs (N’C 5 H 4 0 ) 2 . Obtained by al- 
lowing a solution of one part of furfurol and 
one part of beiizidiu iu fifty parts 01 alcohol 
stand for twelve hours. It forms small light 
yellow crystals which are insoluble in water, 
slightly soluble in cold alcohol, soluble in 
benzene. Unites with acids to form suite 
wnieli, io solution, areof a cai uiiue-red colour 

fur' fu-rol, s. [Furfural.] 

fur-fur-o-pro-pi-on'-ic, s. [Eng. fur - 

furo(l ), and propionic.] For def. see etyui. aud 
compound. 

furfuropropionic-acid, s. 

Chem. : C 4 H :{ 0*CH._» CH.>*CO*uIT, formed by 
the action of iiaseent hydrogen from sodium 
amalgam and water on furfuracrylic acid, than 
which it is more soluble in water. It is ex- 
tracted by ether from its aqueous solution, 
and is a colourless crystalline mass, melting 
at 51*. Hydrochloric acid turns it yellow. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wc, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine: go, pot, 
or. wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, oiib, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. 00. 03 = e; ey = a ; ; qu = kw. 
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* fur'-fur-ous, a. [Lat. furfurasus.] Made 
of or resembling bruu ; furfuraceous : aa, fur- 
furous bread. 

fur’-fur-yl, *. [Lat. furfur = bran ; -yl - Gr. 
vAkj (kuli) = matter.] 

Chcm. : For def. aee etyrn. and tbe com* 
pound. 

furfuryl-alcohol, s. 

Chem. : CsHgOo. A thick colourless syrup, 
which is coloured green by hydrochloric acid. 
It is decomposed when distilled. Obtained 
by the action of sodium amalgam or furfural. 

fftr-fur-yl'-a-mine, s. [Eng. Furfuryl , and 
-amine.] 

Chem. : A base obtained by the action of 
zinc and sulphuric acid on the nitril of pyro- 
mueic acid. It is a liquid smelling like Co* 
uiiue, boiling at 145% and soluble in water. 

* fiir'-i-al, * fur-y-allc, a. [Lat. furialis . ) 
[Fury.] Furious, raging. 

" Ye ben in the furyalle peyn ofhelle." 

Chaucer: C. T. % 10,7f>L 

* fur’ ~i- bund, a. [Lat. furibundus , from 
furio = to rage.] Raging ; furious. 

“The brawny, not yet furih and flijurei "—Carlyle: 
French Revolution, pt. i.. bk. iv. ch. iv. 

* fhx’-i-bund-al, a. [Lat. furibundus.) Rag- 
ing, furious, mad. 

“ The furibundal champion of fame." — 0. Harvey 
1 1 . 593 ). 

Furies, s. pi. [Fury.] 
fur’-xl, 5* [ Fur(furol ) ; auff. -il.) 

Chcm.: CioHfi0 4 , or C^.jO'CO'CO'C.i^O. 
Obtained by dissolving Furoin eaustic soda 
solution and passing air through it. It crys- 
tallizes out of chloroform in golden yellow 
needles, which are nearly insoluble in water, 
and slightly soluble in cold alcohol and ether. 
By the action of sodium amalgam it is reduced 
to Furoin, 

fur 1-OS’- ant, a. [Ttal. furioso — furious.] 
Her : An epithet applied to a bull or other 
animal when represented as in a rage or fury ; 
also called Raugant (q.v.). 

* fur l-os -I-ty, * fur-i-os i-te, s. [Eng. 
furious ; -ity.] The quality or state of being 
furious ; fury ; madness. 

“That In tyrue to cum the said bretfe be reformlt, 
ftnd » clausa put tharin to lufiuere of the foly and 
furioxite, Ac."— Acts Jus. I/I., l4io {ed. isn), p. m. 

fdr-l-6 -SO, adv. & 5. [Ttal.] 

A. As adverb : 

Music : With fury, energy or vehemence. 

* B. As subst. : A furious or impetuous 
mao. 

“A violent man and a /arioso was deaf to all this.”— 

I Jacket : Life of Wiltiam*, ii. 213. 

fur i ous, * fur-y-ous, a. [Fr. furicnx , 
from Lat. furiosus, from/una = madness ; Sp. 
Port & Ital. furioso.] 

1. Mad, frenzied ; deprived of one’s senses. 

** No man did ever think the hurtful actions of 0<- 

rious men and innocents to be punishable. "—hooker: 
A'cclcs. Polity . 

2. Raging ; violent ; transported with fury 
or passiou ; frantic. 

“ Whet not on these/urfompeera." 

S ftaketp. : 2 henry VI.. IL I. 

3. Rushing with vehemence or impetuosity ; 
boisterous : as, a furious torrent. 

H For the difference between furious and 
violent , see Violent. 

ffur-i-ous-ly, * fur-l-ous-lie, odv. [Eng. 
furious; -ly.) In a furious manner; with 
fury ; in*dly, frantiely ; impetuously, vio- 
lently, vehemently. 

“ So stales the atreme when fnriousTte It flouth." 

Gascoigne: lion Bartholomewe of Bath 

fiir'-i ous-ness, * fur-i-ous-ncsse, # fur- 
y-ous-ncs, s. [Eng. furious ; .««#.] Tlie 
quality or state of being furious ; fury ; 
frenzy ; madness, impetuosity ; transport of 
passion. 

“ Thoit Bhalt stretche forth thyne hande uj>on the 
furyousnes of th me enemyes.’'— BtUle(\bh\ ),Ps. cxxxviiL 

ffrrl, * farle, * furio, v.t. & i. [a contract. 
Of fnrdle (q.v.).] 

A. Transitive: 

1. Naut. : To roll a eail and confine it to the 
yard. The sail being gathered by the men on 
the yard, the leech is passed along the yard to 


the limit, where the body of the eail, tbe foot 
and clews, are collected. 

“ The order those attend 
To furl the mainsail, or mi deck descend.” 

Falconer : 8 1 ip wreck, IL 

2. To roll or gather up anything. ( Drydcn : 
Absalom, & Achitophd , ii. 837.) 

B. Intrans . ; To rull or gather together ; to 
become furled. 

" The banners drooped along tlielr staves 
And as they fell around them furling." 

tiyron : Siege qf Corinth, If. 

If To furl a top-sail in a body: 

Naut, : To gather all the loose parts of tbe 
top-sail into the bunt above the top-inust. 

fur'-long, * four long, * fur-lango, s. 

[A.B. Jurlang, lit., a turruw-long, or the length 
of a furrow ; furh — a furrow, and lang = long.] 

* T. Originally of vague meaning : the length 
of a furrow, whatever that might happen to be. 

" A furlong comes next to lie considered, so called 
quiet i furrow-ion* beiug so much aa ii team plou^betli 
fumg forward, before they rrturu t»ick a, am.' — 
Fuller : A Pisgah Sight of Palestine, p. 41. 

2. A measure of length ; the eighth part of 
a mile, equal to forty rods, poles, or perches, 
or two hundred and twenty yards. 

“A furlong Is the eyghte part of a myle aud con- 
tayneth a himdveth ami xxv. posses, which is in leugtb 
vt huudreth audxxv. tote.''— Sale: Image, pt. ui. 

fur'-lough (gh silent), *fur-loe, s. [Dut. 
verlof = leave, furlough ; Dan. furlov; Sw. 
forlof ; Ger. verbntb.] Leave of absence; 
sjieeif., n license given to a soldier to be absent 
from duty fora certain time. 

’* Ue has got a furlough fmm his father for a year." 
—Chesterjietd : Alacell. h o rk*. voL, iv., let. 

fur'-lough (gh silent), v.t . [Furlough, s.] 
To grant a furlough to ; to grant leave of ab- 
sence to. 

furm, s. [Form, s .] 

fur-mcn-ty, fur'-mx-ty, s. [Frumenty.] 

fur’-mcr, s. [0. Fr. fremoir .] Hie name 
given by carpenters in Scotland to the tool 
called in England a flat chisel. 

fur -nace (ace as es), ‘ for-nays, * for- 
nayse, # ior ncys, " forncs, s. [O. Fr. 

foruaise ; Fr. Jour muse, from Lat.yora<tr(genit. 
furnacis) = an oven, from the same root as 
Jvrmus = hot; Ital. for nace.\ 

1. Lit. : A chamber in which fuel is burned 
for the production of heat. The two great 
ends to be attained in the construction of fur- 
naces are, tirst, to [produce as perfect a com- 
bustion of the tuel as possible ; and secondly, 
to apply as much as possible of the heat so 
developed ellectively. These two requirements 
for a good fnrnaee are, however, not so easily 
satisfied. Much remains to be acquired as to 
the conditions under which the whole of the 
calorie may be perfectly developed from the 
fuel, although the best manner of applying the 
beat is well understood. [Blast-furnace, 
Rever ber atory-furxace. ] 

“As iron fusile from the furnace flows." 

Bromc : Battle of the Oods <k Titans. 

2. Fig. : Any time, place, or occasion of 
severe trial or torture ; as, the furnace of 
ailliction. 

furnace-bar, s. A fire-bar (q.v.). 

furnace bridge, s. A barrier of fire- 
bricks, or of iron plates containing water, 
thrown across the furnace at the extreme eml 
of the fire-bars, to prevent the fuel being car- 
ried into the tines, aud to quiekeu the draft by 
contracting the area. 

* furnace -burning, a. Hot, like a fur- 
nace. 

“ My furnace-burning heart." 

Shakesp. : S henry VI., IL L 

furnace cadmia, furnace cala- 
mine, s. 

Mctall. : An inernstntion of oxide of zioe, 
with impurities, which lorms round the throat 
of an iron furnace. 

furnace-grate, s. The bars supporting 
the fuel in a furnace. [Grate.] 

furnace-hoist, s. An elevator for raising 
the ore, lime, and coal to the mouth of a 
blast-furnace. 

furnace-pumice, s. 

Metafl. : A slag often produced in smelting 
pisolitic iron ores, liaviug the cellular appear- 
ance of pumice-stone. 


* fur'-naoe (ace as cs), v.t. (Furnace, *.] 

1. To east into u furnace. 

“ It has bwn proiiOBeU Instead of fumaclng the 
•ulpliate of soda, u> uccouipove It Ly cauatlc^ljurytft.' 
Vrahnm : Chemistry {2nd ed.), 1. iCL 

2. To exhale like a furnace. 

" lie furnaces 
Tbe thick •ighs from him." 

Shakcjp. : Cymbellne, 1. i. 

fur-na-ri' nee, s. pi [Mod. Lat. fumarius 
(q.v.)* and Lat. lein. pi. adj. suit, -true.] 
Ornith. : A sub-family of Orllildfi- (Creepers) 
The outer toe is not much longer than th** 
inner one, ami but slightly unite l at the base, 
the inner one is entirely free. The sub- family 
consists of 6inall birds occurring in South 
America and the West Indies. 

fur-nar'-i-us, s. [Lat. = a baker.] 

Ornith. : The typical genus of the sub- 
family Fumarinae (q.v.). Fumarius fuliginosua 
is noted for its tameness. 

*fur-ncye, v.t. [O. Fr. fumir, fornir ; Fr. 
Jourmr = to furnish (q.v.).] To furnish, to 
prepare, to provide. 

“ Furneye ft tree, stiff and strong * 

Richard Cteur de Lion, 5,517. 

* fur'-m-ment, * fur -na-ment, *. [Fr. 

fourm went = a stand of arms; fournir—U 
furnish.] Furnishing, fuiniture, equipment. 

“Lo ! where Ihey stryde with sreedie wlih-llng pace. 
One in a cliaret of sUw.migt*/«r«jwenf." 

Spenser: F. V-. IV. Lii.33. 

fur'-nish, v.t. & i. [Fr. foumissant, pr. par. of 
Journir= to furuish, from U. H. Ger. frum^m 
= to [lerform, to furnish, fruma = utility, 
profit, gain; Sp. & Port, fornir; Ital Jorniri) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To supply with w-liat is necessary or 
useful ; to equip ; to fit out. 

“ *Tis now but four o'clock ; we have two hours 
To furnish us." 

Shakesp. : .Verehant of Venire, il. 4. 

2. To tit up ; to supply with necessary aud 
ornamental appendages. 

“ The apartments [of the palaces erected in the 
reign of Elizabeth] are lofty and enormous, and they 
knew unt hmv to furnish them. ' — Walpole : Anecdotes 
of Painting, voi. ii., ch. L 

3. To supply, to give, to afford, to preseat. 

“ The simplicity and plainness of the gospel . . 
could possibly furnish no materials (or strife ."— Soul h 
Sermons, vol. lii., aer. 14. 

B. Intrans. : To fill out; to improve in 
strength and appearance. (Slang.) 

* fur'-nish, s. [Furnish, v.) A specimen, a 
sample, a supply. 

“ To lend the world n furuish of wit ’* 

Greene : tiroutsworth of H it (162L) 

fur'-nished,pa. 2>nr. & a. [Furnisu, r.) 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang. : Provided, equipped, or enp- 
plied with necessaries ; fitted up. 

2. Her. : An epithet applied to a horse 
borne bridled, saddled, aud completely capar- 
isoned. 

* fur'- nlshed- ness, s. [Eng. furnished; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being furnished 
or provided with necessaries. 

" In respect of the fulness and well furnhhednext of 
the earth. * — More : Appendix to the Defence, ch. iv. 

fur -nish-er, s. [Eng. furnish ; - er ; Fr. four- 
nisseur . J One who lurnishes, equips, or sup- 
plies with necessaries. 

“A furnisher of him with money."— State Trials: 
J. Milchel ( 1677). 

fur'-nish -mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Furnish, s.) 
A. & B. As pr. par yartlcip. culj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. substantive: 

I. Tbe act of supplying, fitting oat, or pn> 
Tiding with necessaries ; supply. 

“For the furnysshing of this fynaunce. Sir Dyne 
of Uespondc toke great payue."— Berners - Froissart; 
Cronyde. iL 224. 

*2. An appendage; an outward sign. 

M Something deeper. 

Whereof perchance these Are but furnishing*/ 
Shokesp. : Lear, iiL t. 

* fur-nish-ment, s. [Eng. furnish ; -went .) 

1. Tbe act of furnishing. 

" Preparations and furnish menu for this business.' 
—Da n tel : hist, huglnnd, j). 9X 

2. A supply of things necessary. 

“Artillery of all snrtesand other furnish ments for 

warr e."— Time's storehouse, p. 045. 


boil, boy; poiit, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bonph; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph - f. 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion. -sion - shun ; -tion, -f ion - zhun. -tious, -siou 3 , -clous — shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = b$I. d§L 
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furniture— furthermore 


f£Lr'-m-turc, a. [Fr./oimuTure, from fournir 
= to furnish.] 

* 1. That with which a person or tiling ie 
furnished ; equipment, equipage, outfit. 

The ill purvey auuce of his page 
That had hi* furnitures nut finitely tyde," 

; A 4 . Q., 111. L 11. 

2. Movables ; goods, vessels, utensils, orna- 
ments, &c., with which a house or room is 
furnished for the convenience, use aod ac- 
commodation of the inmates. 

“There are many nobis palaces la Venice; their 
furniture is not rich, if we except the picture* — 
Addison: On Italy, 

* 3. Ao appendage ; an ornamental addition. 

•• It [the Gospel] does not dwell In the mind like 

furniture, only for ornament, but for use, and the 
great concernments of life .’' — South : Sermons, vol. viL, 
5er S. 

II. Technically t 

1 . Carp. : Builders' hardware, such aa locks, 
door and window trimmings, <kc. 

2. Gun. : The mountings of a gun. 

3 . Music: The name of one of the mixture 
stops in an organ. [Mixture.] 

4. Naut, : The masts and rigging of a ship. 

5. Print . : The sticks and quoins which sur- 
round the matter in the chase. The piecea 
are about balfaninch high, of various lengths, 
and are called head, foot, or side sticks, ac- 
cording to their position in the chase. Strips 
between the pages are gutters. The sticks are 
slightly tapering, so as. to allow the wedge- 
shaped quoina to jam the matter llrmly to- 
gether in the chase. 

furnitnre car, furniture -van, $. 

A large covered vehicle specially designed for 
transporting household goods. 

furniture-spring, s. A coil apring be- 
neath the hair tilliug which forms the seat, 
back or side of a cushioned chair. A spring 
of a bed-bottom beoeath a mattress, or forming 
the lower portioa of one beneath the elastic 
material which constitutes the top. 

fiir-d-in, s. [Eng. Fur(/urol); o connective, 
and sufl. (C -hem.) -ia.) 

Cliem.: Ci 0 H 8 O 4 , or C 4 1I 3 0*CO’CH(OH), 
C 4 II 3 O. Obtained by boiling for half an hour 
a mixture of forty parts furfurol with thirty 
parts of alcohol, eighty parts of water, and 
four parts of KCN. It crystallizes in line 
prisms, which melt at 135*. Slightly soluble 
in ether aod alcohol, soluble in hot water and 
in hot toluene. It dissolves in HoSo 4 with 
%a ioteose blue-green colour. It is soluble in 
caustic soda solution, forming bine- green 
liquid, which is dark red by reflected light ; 
it becomes colourless when exposed to the air, 
furil being formed. 

fu-role, s. [Fr.] A kind of meteoric light 
*seeu on the sail-yards of ships at night; a 
corposant Cq.v.). 

fu-ren lc, a. [Lat. fur( fur) = bran, and Eng. 
*(propi>mtc.] For def. aee etym. a ad com- 
pound. 

furomc acid, s. 

Chem. : HOOC-CH = CH-CO CHo*CH 2 *CO- 
OH or C 7 H 8 0 5 . Obtained by decomposing 
the silver salt with hydrochloric acid, extract- 
ing with ether, and recrystallizing from hot 
water. Furonic acid forms colourless oeedles 
which melt at 1S0°, and are slightly soluble 
in co d water aod iu ether. 

furonic-aldehyde, s. 

Chem . : C 7 II 8 0 4 . Obtained by the action of 
bromine aod furfurpropionic add. By boiling 
the mixture with Ag(OH) moist silver oxide, 
it isconverted into thesilversaltof furooicacid. 

•fu'-ror, s. [Lat.] Rage, fury, madness. 

“ He douhted much some Inundation by their furor 
over all Italy."— Sir T. Wyatt : To the A < ng, March 9 , 
1540. 

tu-rbi'-e, s. [Ital.] Rage, fury; great excite- 
ment or eothusiasm. 

furred, a. [Eng .fur; -ed.) 

1. Trimmed, lined or ornamented with for. 

2. Covered with a furry coat. 

fur -ri er (1), s. [Fr. fourreur .] A dealer in 
lurs ; one who prepares and sells furs. 

* fur’-ri-er (2), a. [Forrayer.] A quarter- 
master. 

“ The furriers sent before, to divide the quarter*, 
every company led by their owue puids [guides], we 
inarched oil’." — Monro . Expcd. pt. 1. p. 33. 


fur-ri er-y, a. [Eng. furrier; q/.] 

1 . The trade or bueiuesa of a furrier. 

2. Furs in general. 

* f ur'-ri l$r, adv . [Eng. furry; -ly.] In a 
furry manner , with a covering of fur. 

fur'-ring, pr. par., a., & a. [Fur, r.] 

A. A E. v4a pr. par. <£ partlclp. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

L Ordinary language : 

1. The act or process of lining, trimming or 
ornamentiog with fur. 

2. The act of covering or coating with fur. 

" Providing tor furring of their back* and fattening 
their btLiics, and In gorgeously decked chambers and 
soft sleeping." — Martin : Hook of PriestJ Marriage i. 

3. The act or state of becoming furred or 
covered with a furry coat or scaly deposit, as 
a boiler. 

“ With hnnle It cureth the roughness mid furring of 
the tongue."—/*. Holland : Pilule, bk. xx., ch. xiv. 

II. Technically: 

1. Carp. : Thin pieces fixed on the edge of 
timber to mako the aurface even. 

2. Shipbuild. : Double plaukiug of a ahip'a 
side. 

3. Build. : A lining of scantling and plaster- 
work on a brick wall, to prevent the damp- 
ness of the latter reaching the room. 


fur' - row, * furch, 4 furgh, * furwe, 
* fer-ow, * forgh, * forghe, * for-owc, 

s . [A.S. furh ; cogn. with led. for = a drain ; 

O. H. Ger . furh; M. II. Ger. vurch ; Ger. 
furche = a furrow ; Dan .fare; Sw. fara. Cf. 
Lat. porca = a ridge between two furrows.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A treocli in the eartli made by a plough. 

** When the well-used plough 
Lies in the furrow." Thomson ; Spring, 37. 

2. A narrow trench, groove or hollow ; a 
wrinkle. 

“ Time had worn deep/wrr<w^ In his face.’ 

Drayton : Robert, Duke qf S’ormandy. 

II. Technically : 

1 . Mill. : The grooves in the face of a mill- 
atooe ; the plane surface is laud. A leader- 
furrow extends from the eye to the skirt of 
the stone at such draft as may be determined. 
The steep edge of the furrow is called the 
track-edge ; the more inclined edge is called 
the feather-edge. The second furrow is that 
branching from the leader aearest to the eye. 
The skirt-furrow departs from the leader 
nearer to the akirt. A gauge-furrow is con- 
cave at bottom. 

2. Bot. (PI.) : The intervals which separate 
the primary ridges ia the fruit of aa umbel- 
liferous plaot. 

* furrow-cow, s. A cow that is aot with 
calf. 

“Item from him sex furrovo cows, and sex stirka at 
13Ih. 6s. 80. tha piece, is 80Ib.“— Depredations in Argyll, 
p. SI. 

furrow drain, v.t. To draia a laod by 
making a drain at each furrow or between 
every two ridges. 

* furrow faced, a. Having a wrinkled 
or furrowed face or surface. 

“[I] expose no ships 

To threatening* of the furrow-faced sea.’ 

Ben. Jonson : Volpone, L L 


* furrow-fronted, a. Having a fur- 
rowed or wrinkled face. 


" The furrow-fronted Fates." 

Rawlins; Rebellion, 
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furrow-slice, $. A narrow slice of earth 
turned up by the plough. 


furrow-weed, 3 . A weed growing on 
ploughed lauds. 

“ Why he was met even now 
As mad as the vext sea, singing aloud, 

Crowned with rank fumit&r and fur rote-weeds.’' 

Shakesp. ; Lear, Iv. 4. 

fur-row. * for-owc, * fur-re we, v.t . 

[Furrow, s.] 

* 1. To cut or make a furrow io with a 
plough ; to plough. 

“ While the ploughman near at hand. 

Whistles o er the furrenced land." 

Milton: L Allegro, 64. 

• 2. To diride in furrows ; to make uneven ; 
to cut a way through. 

" 0 that the raging surges great that lecher’s bane bad 
wrought 

When first with ship he flowed seas, and Lacedemon 
sought," Vncertame Auctorti Penelope to Cli&ses. 


• 3. To make by cuttiug ; to cut out. 

" There go tbs ships that furrow out their »*y." 

H otton 

4. To wrinkle ; to make furrowe or wrinkle® 

in. 

41 How can she weepe for her alnue, that must bare 
her skin therewith, and furrowe her face 7 .* 

Instruction of a Christian Woman, bk. L, ch- lx. 

fur' rowed, a. [Furrow, v.] 

1. Ord. Lang . ; (See the verb). 

2. Bot.: Marked hy longitudioal channel®, 
as the etem of Coulurn. 


furrowed-band, s. 

Anat. : A range of grey matter between th® 
uvula aod amygdalae of the cerebellum. 

fur'-rdw mg, pr. par., a., k s. [Furrow, 8 .] 

A«tB. As pr. par. <fc particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As suhst. : The act of making furrowe in. 

furrowing -hammer, «. A millstone 
dresser's hammer. [Millstone-hammer.] 


furrowing plough, s. A plough having 
a double mould-hoard for throwiug the earth 
both waya. 

fur -row-y, a. [Eng. furrow; -y.] Full of 
furrows ; furrowed. 

41 A double hill ran up his /arrowy forks." 

Tennyson : The Princess, 111. 1M. 

fur'-ry, a. [Eog. fur; -ry.] 

1 . Covered or clad in fur ; weariog furs. 

44 Yet cherished there, beneath the shining waste, 
The furry nations harbour." 

Thomson : Winter, 81L 

2. Made of fur; consisting of fur. 

44 Winter I thou hoary, venerable sire. 

Ail richly in thy furry mantle clad." 

Rowe : Ode for the Sew Year, 1717. 

3. Resembling fur ; furdike. 

4. Coated with a deposit of fur ; furred. 

* fur-rys, s. [Furze.] (Prompt. Pan;.) 

* furt, s. [O. Fr., from Lat. furtum, from fur 

a thief ] A theft, a robbery. 

41 Turn not your furt ’gainst your own bowslx"- 
Jlbumatar v. 1. 


fur -ther, * fer-ther, * for-ther, * fur- 
der, a.&adv. [A.S. furdhur, furdhor, comp 
of fore = before ; cogn. with Dut. verder, vor 
ders = further, besides ; 0. H. Ger. fur dir, 
furdar, f ardor ; Ger . fiirder.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. At a greater distance ; farther. 

2. Bcyood what already exists ; additional. 

44 For the further humiliation of that Popish servic* 

ovm« forth nn examination of the mass." — Strype: 
Memorials ; Edward YI. Ian. 1548). 

3. Extendi og to a greater distaoce. 

" Satan had journeyed on. pensive and slow: 

But further way found none." 

Milton : P. L„ lv. ITS. 

B, As adverb: 

1. To a greater distance ; farther. 

2. Moreover ; beyood what is already stated. 

“He further said, he did not say, 'The King had 

shed the blood of the saints. 4 "— State Trials; John 
James (an. 1661). 

3. To a greater degree or extent. 

“Therefore God. to the intent of fjirther beating 
man’s depraved mind, added that which we call cen. 
sure to pur^e it." — Milton: Reason of Church Uovern- 
ment, bk. in, ch. iii. 

fur'-ther, *fur-der, v.t. [A.S. fyrdhran , 
gefyrdhran ; Dut. vorderen ; Ger . fordem.] 
[Further, a ] To help forward, to further, 
to advance, to promote, to assist, to favour. 

“The nisrht furthered their credulousne*."— Grene- 
way : Tacitus ; Annals, p. 60. 

fur -ther-an 9 e, * fur-der-ance, s. [Eng. 

further; -aw*.] The act of furthering, ad- 
vancing. or promoting ; advancemeot, promo- 
tion, help, assistance. 

44 Hie riches are no furtherance, but rether an bin 
drance." — lip. Beveridge, voL 11, eer. 137. 


fur -ther-cr, s. [Eng. further, v. ; -er.] One 
who* furthers, promotes, or advances anythiug ; 
a promoter, a helper, an advancer. 

44 Thy brother was a further er in the set." 

Shakesp. : Tempest, v. L 


fur'-ther-more, * fer-ther-more, for~ 
ther-more, adv. [Eng. further, and more.} 
Moreover, besides ; beyond what has already 
been stated. 


“ Furthermore, 

I nrsy you. show my youth old Shylock s house.’ 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, iv. 2. 


fete, lat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her. there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
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ffir -thcr-most, a. Ding. junrur, and most.] 
Furthest, most remote. 

• fur -thcr-6-ver, * for-ther-o-ver, adv. 
[E us. further, and over. ] Moreover, besides, 
furthermore. 

•' Forlhcrovcr they flchul linve dolnulto of aU mane re 
delices.''— Chaucer : Parson's Tale, |». 276. 

• fur' thcr some, a . [Eng. further ; -some.] 
Advantageous. 

•• A touch of stratagem often proves furthrrsome ' — 
Carlyle ; french Revolution, pt. 1., bk. lli., ch. vL 

f&r-thest, *fcr-thest, * for thest, a. <fc 

adv'. [Further.] 

A. As adj. : Most distant and remote, either 
in time or place. 

B. As adv. : At or to the greatest distance 
or extent. 

"They are her farthest reaching instrument” 

Davies: Immortality of the Soul, a It 

fur' tive, a. [Fr. furtif (fem. furtive), from 
Lat. furtivus = thievish, from furtum = theft ; 
fur — a thief ; Ital. & Sp. furtivo.] 

* i. Stolen. 

" Dart furtive beams and glory not their own.” 
Prior : Salomon. L 600. 

2. Stealthy, stolen, sly. 

" Tender cares and mild domestic loves 
With/urrti>e watch pursue her as she moves.” 

U'ordi worth : Evening Walk. 

fur'-tlve ly, adv. [Eng. furtive; -ly.] In a 
furtive, stealthy, or sly manner. 

“Sikes eyed him furtively from time to time.”— 
Dickens ; Oliver Twist, ch. xix. 

fur' turn, s. [Lat.] 

Law: Theft, robbery. 

fiir'-uh-cle. S. [Lat. furunculus — (1 )sl petty 
thief ; (2) a burning sore, a boil ; dimin. of fur 
= a thief.] [Boil (1), s., II. 1.] 

fiir'-y(l), * furie, s. [Fr. furie; from Lat. 
furia = madness ; fura — to rage ; Ital. k Sp. 
jfwria.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Madness. 

2. A fit of raviag passion ; a storm of anger. 

“Alexander had in his fury Inhumanly butchered 
one of his best friends and bravest captains.”— Bur ke : 
Vindication of National Society. 

* 3. Enthusiasm ; mental excitement or in- 
spiration. 

“ A syhll that had numbered in the world 
The snu to course two hundred compasses, 

In her prophetic fury sewed the work.” 

Shakesp. : Othello, lit 4. 

4. Impetuosity, violence ; as, the fury of 
the storm, of the waves, &c. 

6. A furious, raving, or violent woman. 

“ He dorsto not his sorwe telle. 

But longulsheth. as doth a furie in heile " 

Chaucer : C. T.. 11.262. 

II. Class Mythol. (PI.) : The avenging deities. 
lTiey were three in number— A lecto, Megrera, 
and Tisiplionfi. They were by some repre- 
sented as the daughters of Night and Earth, 
or, according to Hesiod, they sprang from tlie 
blood -drops which fell from the wound inflicted 
by Kronos, or Saturn, on his father, Ursnus, 
By the Greeks they were called Erinnyes, or 
Euraenides. 

" That dread of a terrible retribution, which the 
ancieut polytheists personified under tbe awful name 
of tbe Furies. “—Maca ulay : Hist. Eng . ch xiii. 

For the difference between fury and mad- 
ness, see Madness. 

* fury -flake, s. The first sign of rage or 
fun,\ 

** Was my eye. 'stead of tears, with red fury-flakes 
brightening.'' Byron : To Caroline. 

* fury-like, o. Like a fury ; raging, 
frenzied. 

* fury-meving, a. Stirring to fury or 
frenzy ; maddening. 

“ Forthwith began these fury -moving sounds." 

Daniel : Civil Wars. bk. iv. 

' fiir'-y (2), s. tLat. fur.] A thief, a robber. 

“Have an eye to your plate for there be furies."— 
Fletcher. 

•fiir' y, v.t. [Fury, «.] To incite to fury ; to 
infuriate. 

" As I would not neglect a sodain good opportunity ; 
so I would not fury myself in the search f—Fcltham: 
Resolves, pt. i. res. 10. 

furze, h firse, * frlise, ' f urzin, * fur-rys, 

s. [ A.S. fyrs ; cogn. with Gael, freas = a briar, 
a bush, a shrub ] 

Hot. : Tbe genus Ulex (q.v.). 


T] (1) Common furze : 

Bot. : Ulex europttns, called alao the Common 
Whin. It is a well-known spinous ahrub with 
bright yellow flowers and legumes opening 
elastically. Found in heathy places, flowering 
from February to July. It occurs also from 
Denmark to Greece, and in the Caucasus and 
Azores. 

(2) Of other species French and Great Furse 
are Ulex europtvus; Ground Furze is Ononis 
arvensis , and Needle Furze, Genista anglica. 

furze chat, $. 

Ornith : The Whin dial (Saxicola rubetra), so 
called from frequenting places covered with 
furze or whin. [Wh inch at.] 

furze-clad. a. Covered with furze. 

“ Their parents dwell upon tbe skirta 
Ot furze-clad commons.'' 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. viiL 

furze wren, s. 

Ornith. : The same as FunzisLiNo (q.v.). 

furze -ling, s. [Eng. furze; ding.] 

Ornith. : A bird, the Dartford Warbler 
(Mclizophihis dartfordiensis), first found at 
Dartford, in Kent. It is found in furze-bushes, 
where it builds its nest. It is one of the family 
Sylvidae, and of the typical sub-family Sylvinae 
(True Warblers). 

furz en, a. [Eng. fur^e); -cn. ] Overgrown 
with or full of furze or gorse ; furzy. 

furzen bushes, s. pi. 

Bot.: Ulex europtvus. (Britten dt Holland.) 

" We put by gorse and furzen-bushex : we tread 
underfoot briers and brambles, though they catch bold 
of U9.''— P. Holland : Plutarch, p. 186. 

furz y, a. [Eng. fnrz(e); - y .] Overgrown 
with furze. 

" Suffice It that their route was laid 
Across tb a furzy bills of Braid.” 

Scott J /armion, iv. 23. 

fu sain', s. [Fr.] A fine charcoal crayon: 
hence a drawing made with such. 

fus -a-nus, $. [Mod. Lat., from Fr. fusain — 
a spindle tree.] 

Bot. : A gernis of Santalacese (Sandalworts). 
Fusanus acuminatus, the Quandang Nut, is 
as sweet and useful to the Australians as the 
almonds are to us. (Lindley.) 

fu-^ar'-i-um,^. [From Lat./ws(Ms)=aspiiidle ; 
sutf. -arium.] 

Bot. : A genus of Fungi. Fusarium hetero - 
sporium is parasitic on rye, and F. Morion the 
Mulberry. (Berkeley.) 

fu^-a-role, fus-a-rol, *. [Fr. fusarolc, 
fusarolle ; Ital. fusaiuolo, from fusaiolo = a 
whirl of a spindle, from fuso, Lat. fusus = (1) 
a spindle ; (2) the shaft of a column.] 

Arch. : A moulding or ornament placed im- 
mediately under the echinus in the Doric, 



Ionic, and composite capitals ; the shaft of a 
column, pilaster, or pillar, or that part com- 
prehended between the shaft and the capital. 

* fuse, a. [Lai./useus.] Brown, dark-coloured, 
dusk ; fuscous. 

* fus-ca’-tion, s. [Lat. fit scus = dusk, dark- 
coloured.] A darkening; obscurity. 

fus -ylte, s. [Sw., <fec., fuscit, from Lat. fuscus 
= dark, swarthy, dusky.] 

Min. : The same as Scapolite. (Brit. Mus. 
Cat.) This is called by Dana Wernerite. 

fus -cous, a. [Lat. fuscus.] 

Not. Science : Brown tinged with greyish and 
blackish. 

“Sad and fuscous colours, aa black, or hrow o. or 
deep purple, and the like.” — Burke : On the Sublime <t 
Beautiful, $ 16. 

fu^e (I), v.t. & t. [Lat. fusus, pa. par. of 
fxtndo = to pour out, to melt.] 


A. Transitive : 

1. Lit. : To melt, to reduce to a liquid or 
fluid state ; to liquefy by heat. 

“Tbe forge wherein bis fused hjiUIk flowed.” 

Byrorn : Verses Intended to be Sjnkcn. 

2. Fig. : To blend or mix things together, 
aa though they were melted. 

“ Wboue fancy fuse* old and new." 

Tennyson : / n Mi-morlam, ri. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. Lit. : To melt, to become liquid or fluid. 

2. Fig. : To unite or blend. 

•fuse (2), * fus en, v.i. k t. [A.S. fysan ; 
lcel. fysa.] 

A. Intrans. : To hasten. 

" Fuse we alte to sonine." Layamon, ill. 10L 

B. Trans. : To hasten, to get ready. 

“Brutua . . . hem to acli>e futeile Layamon, L 64. 

fu$c (1), s. [A shortened form of /u*ee(2)(q.v.).] 
A tube or cssing filled with combustilda 
material, ami used for igniting a charge in a 
mine or a hollow projectile. The invention 
was undoubtedly contemporaneous with that 
of hollow projectiles. The following are the 
principal varieties of fuses in uac : — 

(1) The Bickford-fuse: Used for mining and 
submarine purposes. It consists of a small 
linen tube tilled with gunpowder, the whole 
being covered with pitch. It burns at the 
rate of one yard in seventy seconds. 

(2) The Blasting-fuse, used in mining and 
quarrying. It is filled with a slow-bnrniug 
composition, allowing time for the operatives 
to reach a place of safety before it burns down 
to the charge. It is also used for submarine 
blasting. 

(3) The Combination-fuse , for hollow pro- 

jectiles, comprises a time-fuse aiul a percus- 
sion or concussion-fuse united in the same 
case. The former is designed to explode the 
charge in case the latter fails to act on strik- 
ing. Another form is that in which the tinio 
fuse explodes the percussion- fuse. Tnis 

variety is used with such explosives as dyna- 
mite and gnn-coUoo. 

(4) The Concussion-fuse, for hollow projec- 
tiles ; designed to explode the chargs when 
the shell strikes an object. 

(5) The Delayed-action-fuse, for use with 
commoQ shell against earthworks. It causes 
the projectile to explode four seconds after 
impact. 

G>) The Electric-fuse is one adapted to be 
ignited by the passage of an electric spark 
through it. 

(7) The Percussion-fuse embraces a capsule 
charged with fulminate, which is exploded by 
a plunger or its equivalent, when the projec- 
tile strikes. The plunger is held by a pin 
sufficiently strong to keep it in place in case 
of a fall, yet weak enough to be severed by 
the shock of striking. 

(8) The Safety-fuse is a cord or ribbon-shaped 
fuse filled with a fulminating or quick-burning 
composition, and sufficiently long to be ignited 
at a safe distance from the chamber where the 
charge is placed. 

(9) The Tape-fuse is a safety- fuse, so called 
from its shape. 

(10) The Time-fuse is one which is adapted 
either by cutting off 3 portion of its length or 
by the character of its composition to burn a 
certain definite time. 

fuse cutter, s. An instrument for gaug- 
ing time-fusea to the desired seconds aod 
fractions. 

fuse -extractor, s. An implement de- 
signed for extracting wooden fuses from shells. 
It has jaws which grasp the fuse while the 
lower part of the extractor rests upon the 
shell. The jaws are attached to a screw 
which works in a screw-socket in the body of 
the extractor, and has an iron lever passing 
through its head. The jaws being clasped 
around the projecting part of the fuse, it ia 
drawn by turning the lever. 

fuse lock, s. 

Min. : A spur on the spring attaches the 
leek to the fuse when the hammer is set. The 
dog is pulled by a long cord from a distant 
position of safety, releasing the hammer, 
which explodes the cap and Fghts the fuse. 

fuse-saw, s. A teno»-S4w used hy artil- 
lery-men. 
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fuse— fussy 


fuse setter, s. An implement for driv- 
ing home wooilen fuses. It consists merely of 
a cylinder of wood or brass, with a recess nt 
the end fitting the end of the fuse, which is 
driven into place by a mallet. 

fuse-tape, s. A flat form of fuse, coated 
externally with pitch or tar, and served to 
prevent the coating from cracking, or covered 
with two warps and an interposed lap of 
cot too. Other forms might be noticed. 

•fuse (2), fu-seo' (1), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Thu track of a deer in the grass; any track. 

•‘To trace those old Bishops In their futef— Racket ■ 
Life of Williams, 1. 14. 

fu see' (2), s. [A corruption of fusel or fusil 
’(q v.).] 

* 1. A firelock ; a small, neat musket. 

*2. A fuse Op v.). 

3. A kind of match for lighting a pipe, a 
cigar, &c. 

fU.-see' (3), * fu zy, s. [Fr. fusee = a spindle 
‘full of thread, from Low Lat. fusata, from 
fusw — a spindle.] 

liar. : A conical pulley used in connection 
with a spring, and designed to equalize the 
power of the latter. The spring is coiled 
within the barrel, and when fully wound np 
and at its greatest tension, the chain is wound 
upon the fusee nnd draws upon its smaller 
portion. As the fusee unwinds, by the motion 
of the train of gearing in the watch, the 
spring also uncoils and loses a part of its 
tension ; as this proceeds, the chain draws 
upon a larger portion of the fnsee, and attains 
an increased leverage on the latter to counter- 
balance the decreased power of the spring. 
The object is to obtain an equal power at all 
times, so that the watch may run regularly. 
The first wheel of a watch ib attached to the 
fusee. 

fusee-engine, s. 

Hot. : A fusee-machine (q.v.). 

fusee-machine, s. 

Hot. : A machine for cutting the anail- 
ehaped or spirally grooved wheel ou which 
tl>e chains, of certain descriptions of watches 
are wound. It was invented by Dr. Hooke 
about 1655. It is interesting as being the 
first machine in which change-wheels were 
used, and is the germ of the screw-cutting 
lathe. 

fusee-windlass, s. A pump-windlass 
with a conical barrel. 

s. [Ger. fusel = spirits of inferior 
quality.] (See the compound.) 
fusel-oil, fuselol, s. 

Chem. & Comm. : An oily product formed 
during the fermentation of potatoes, corn, 
and the juice of grapes. This is separated 
in the rectification of the spirit, occurring 
in the last part of the distillate as an acrid, 
oily liquid, having a peculiar odour and burn- 
ing taste ; it is poisonous, producing head- 
ache and nervous depression. The fusel-oil 
contained in potato spirit consists chiefly of 
ethylic and amylie alcohols. But that derived 
from other sources consists of a mixture of 
amylie alcohol with other alcohols and fatty 
acids. Thus propyl alcohol occurs in the 
fusel-oil obtained in the distillation of brandy 
from wine ; isobutyl alcohol is the fusel-oil 
obtained by fermenting the molasses of beet- 
root sugar. Fusel-oil is removed by wood 
charcoal from spirits. It can be detected by 
rubbiog some brandy, whisky, &e., on the 
hands and allowing the ethyl alcohol to 
evaporate, when the smell of fusel-oil can be 
recognised. 

“Spirit so distilled from corn contains fiutl-oil 
Timet. Feb. l. 1876. 

fuSi-blT-l-ty, s. [Eng. fusibHc ); -i ty.] 
The quality of being fusible ; capability of 
being fused. 

“The alloys of bismuth are remarkable for their 
fusibility. Tbe amalgam of this metal Is liquid." — 
Graham : Chemistry, iL 249. 

fu^' i-ble, a. [Fr., from Lnw Lat. fusibilis, 
from fusus , , pa. par. of fundo = to pour, to 
melt.] Capable of being fused or melted ; that 
may or can he melted or liquefied. 

“The consistent phosphorus is fustible enongh."— 
Boyle : IVor&j, iv. 476. 


lead, tin, and bismuth, compounded in such 
definite proportions as to mult at a given tem- 
perature. 

fusible calculus, *. 

Pathol., Cheui., ifc. ; A kind of urinary cal- 
culus easily fused by the blow-pipe, 

fusible metal, s. [Fusible-alloy.] 

fusible-plug, s. A plug placed in the 
akin of a steam-boiler, ao ns to be melted and 
allow the discharge of the contents when a 
dangerous heat is reached. 

fusible porcelain, s. A silicate of 
alumina anil soda obtained from cryolite and 
sand, fused and worked as glass. One pnrt of 
cryolite is mixed with two to four parts of 
quartz or pure sand, thus being a silicate of 
alumina and soda, containing some fluorine 
that lias not been dissipated during the melt 
lug process. The material is easily wrought 
into any form, and may be readily ground and 
polished. It is stronger than common glass, 
and is aaid to withstand the fire better. 

* fus-le, s. [A corrupt, of Fr. fosse.] A ditch. 

“And sail call before thaioe all fliiehe pemme* na 
Ball stuilte these passages, or vfclier wiiyeil. by casting 
of ditches and furies (hroche tlie Bams, sail uiak tluil 
hie wayis lioyeaum ami trubleaum vnto paafiaiigeris,'* 
— Acts Jat. 17.. 1617 ltd, 1814), p 636. 

fu§ -l-form, a. [Lat. fusus (genit. fust) = a 
spindle, and forma — aliape, appearance.] 

Bot. : Shaped like a spindle. 

* ll (I), * fu§ -ol, s. [Fr. ; Ital. foals, 
facile, from Lat. focillus , diinin. of focus — a 
hearth.] 

Mil, : A firearm or musket, fitted with flint 



With Bayonet of the Seventeenth Century. 


and steel. The fusil or firelock superseded the 
old matchlock musket. It seems to have been 
of the same length and calibre as, but lighter 
than the musket. 

“A small anonymous Military Treatise, printed in 
the year ICSO. says the fusil or tire lock was then in use 
lu our anny. '—Orate : Military Antiquities, L 169. 

fu^'-il (2), s. [Lat./usus = a spindle.] 

Her,: A bearing resembling a lozeDge, but 

differing in being longer in =* 

proportion to its breadth. ■ a a a I 

It is named from its some- \ A , /\ f\ I 

what resembling a spindle. \ #" \ / 

“Fusils must be made long. V '/\j! )(^ X' 1 i i Y 
and small iu tbe middle ; in U , / w J \ii Jf 
the anticnt coat of Montague, vL/ V / \fff 
argent three fusils iu lease W V W 

gules." — Pcacham. \ / 

fus-il-ade, s. [ Fusillade. 1 \./ 

*fus -lle, * fu§ il» a. [Lat. fusl,. 

fusilis, from fusus, pa. par. 

of fundo = to pour, to melt ; FT. «fc Ital. fusile.] 

1. Capable of being fused or melted ; fusible. 

“Some, less skilful fancy these scapi that occur in 
most of tbe larger Gothick buildings of jinglaud are 
artificial: aud will have it that they are a kind of 
fusil marble." — Woodward. 

2. Formed by melting or casting. 

* First his own tools ; then, what might else be 
wrought 

Fusile, or graven In metal." Milton : P. L., xi. 67S. 

3. Runniog or flowing, as melted metals ; 
liquid. 

“ As iron/i«t7« from tbe furnace flows" 

lirome : Battle of the Gods & Titans. 

fuf-il-oer', fus il=ier' i s. [Eng. fusil Q); 
-ier, -eer.] 

Mil. : A soldier armed with a fusil, as dis- 
tinguished from a pikeman or archer. Tbe 
name la still given to several English regi- 
ments— the 7th regiment {raised 1G85) being 
known as the Royal Fusiliers, the 20th (raised 
1079) as the Lancashire Fusiliers, the 23rd 
(raised 16S8) as the Royal Welsh Fusiliers, <tc. 
“There ho was soon joined by a detachiueut of two 
hundred fusileerx. whom Mack ay had sent forward to 
secure the pass ."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., cn. xiiL 

fus'-il-lade, * fu^-il-ade, s. [Fr., from 
fusil = a musket.] A simultaneous discharge, 
as of firearms ; a volley. 


" O’er fields and orchard? and o’er woodland create 
The ceaseless fitsiktde of terror ran.” 
fusible -alloy, S. An alloy, UBQally Of j Longfellow: The Poet’s Tale. 

fate, tat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wot, here, eamel, her, there ; 
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* fu^'-il lade, v.t, [Fusillade.] To shoot 
down by a fusillade. 

“That done, fusillade them alL" — Carlyle . Life ef 
Sterling, pt. 1., cb. xlll. 

fus l'-nae, s. [Lat. fusus (q.v.), and fum. pi 
udj. »u If. -ino:.] 

Zool. : A sub-family of Turbiuellidae, now 
generally merged in MurieUlae. 

fu^' frig, pr. par., a. i: s. [Fcse, v ] 

A. & B. pr, par, <£ jurtielp adj, : (See 
the verb). 

C. As ruhst. : The act of melting, liquefying, 
Or blending. 

fusing point, s. Tbe degree of heat at 
winch any substance begine to mult or liquefy. 

fu'-§ion, s. [Fr., from Lat. fusic — a melting, 
from fusus, pa. par. of fundo = to pour, to 
melt; Sp .fusion; Ital. fnsione.] 

A* Ordinary Language : 

L Literally : 

1. The act of fusing, melting, or rendering 
liquid by means of heat. 

“Common fusion in metals 1» also made hy a violent 
beat." — Browne: Vulgar Lrraurt, bk. iL. ch. L 

2. The state of being melted or liquefied by 
means of heat. 

" Masses of matter struck off In a state of fusion?— 
Paley : Mat. Theology, cb. xxii. 

II. Fig, : The act of blending or uniting 
lutmiately as melted metals combine ; union. 

"Th« saving resulting from the fusion, originally 
estimated hy tbe advocates of that measure."— Gaily 
Telegraph, Oct. 26. 1883. 

III. Chem.: In the aame sense as I. 1 (q.v.). 
Every substance begins to fuse at a certain 
temperature, which is invariable for each 
of them if the pressure be constant. What- 
ever Xv& the intensity of the source of heat, 
from flie moment fusion commences the tem- 
perature of the body ceases to rise, and remains 
constant until the fusion is complete. Some 
bodies have a definite fusing or melting point, 
as mercury at — 38.$* ; ice, + 0 ; butter, + 33 ; 
phosphorus, -j- 44 ; sulphur, + 114 ; tio, + 228 : 
lead, + 335 ; zinc, -f 422 ; antimony, + 450; sil- 
ver, 4- 1,000; gold, + 1,250 ; and iron, 4- 1,500 
Some lmve no definite point of fusion, meltiog 
gradually. This is called vitreous fusiua. 
(danot.) 

fu sion-less, a. [Fibsenlbss.] 

1. Weak, feeble. 

2. Insipid, pithless, without substance. 

•• The wlue ! there was hardly half a mutchkin. ana 
pnir. tli in, fusionless skill k it was." — Srott : St. Itonari » 
Well, ell. xxxii. 

fu-si-spbr'-i um, s. [Lat. fusus = spread 
out, extended, broad, large; and anoposisporos) 
= . . . seed.] 

Bot. : A genus of Hyphomycetous Fungi, 
forming first a mildew and next an extensive 
gelatinous stratum, with spindle-shaped spores. 
There are numerous species. Fusisporium 
atromrtns is a destructive mildew on onious ; 
F. f<xni occurs in orange-red patches many 
feet wide ; and F. griseum is common on dead 
leaves. ( Griffith & Henfrey.) 

* fu some, a. [A.S. fits - ready ; Eng. Buff. 
-sonic.} Handsome, neat, notable. 

fuss, v.i. & t. [Fuss, s.] 

A. Intrans. : To bustle about ; to make 
much ado about nothing. 

B. Trans. : Tn disturb with trifling matters. 

fuss, s. [A.S. fus - ready, quick ; I cel. fuss; 
O. H. Ger. /»?/s.] A bustle, a tumult, un- 
necessary labour ; much ado. 

" That’a the reAson of this fawnlng/ax*." 

Byroin . Verses Intended to be Spoken* 

fuss-ball, fuzz-ball, s. [Fuzzball.] 

fus'-si-ly, adv. [Eng. fussy ; -bj.) In a fussy, 
bustling, or fidgety manner. 

fus'-si-ness, $. [Eng. fussy ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being fussy. 

“The homely expression— absence of fussiness."— 
Miall: Bates of Belief, pt, ill., $ 17. 

fus'- sle, V.t. [Fuzzle.] 

fus'-sock, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A large, fat 
woman. 

fiis'-sy.a. fEng. fuss ; -y.] Bustliog, making 
a fuss about trifles ; attended with fuss or 
needless bustle. 

pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p 5 t> 
Syrian* 00, 09 = e ; ©y = a* qu — kw. 
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• fast (1), a. [Fist.] 

fust (2), 5. [O. Fr. fust, fOt — a staff, a stave 
. . . fustiness; Ital. fustu, from Lat./«stis = 
a club, a staff.] 

1. Ord. Lang . : A strong, musty smell, as of 
a cask ; mustinesa. 

2. Arch. : The shaft of a column from tha 
astragal to the caxntal, 

* fflst (3), s. [Foist (2), s.] A light, fast-sailing 
vessel. 

"The Admlmtl of Arracnn, Maxticha, was with his 
fust, taken and slat tie.” — Purchas : IHlffrtmttffo, bk. 
t., ch. vi. 


*fust, v.t. [Fust (2), «.] To grow or ba fusty 
or mouldy ; to smell ill. 

•'Gave us not 
That capability and cod like reason 
To fust in oa unused. ’ S hakes p. : ffamlct, It. 4. 

* fu3t-ed, a. [Eng. fust (2), $.] Fusty, mouldy, 
ill-smelling. 

" With a base bargain of his hlowen war© 

Of fusttxl hops, now lost for losa of sale." 

Op. Ball: Oat ires, bk. iv. . sat. 5. 

fus-ter-ic, $. The yellow colouring matter 
derived from fustet. 


fus'-tct, $. [Fr. , Sp., & Port, fustcte, from 
ljat. fustis = a elub, a staff.] The wood of 
Fustic, 2. 


Tils' ti -an, * fus-tane, # fus-tl-en, * fus- 
teyn, v fus ty-an, s. & a. [O. Fr. fustainr, 
from Ital. fustagno, from Low "Lot. fustaneum, 
fustanivm, from Fndat, a name of Cairo in 
Egypt, whence the stuff first came ( Slceat ); 
Sp. fustan ; Fr. futaine ; Port, fust&o.] 

A, As substantive : 

1. Lit. <£ Fabric : A kind of eoarso twilled 
cloth, made of cotton, or cotton and linen 
mixed, and with a pile like velvet, but shorter. 
Velveteen or velveret are commonly included 
among fustians, as their manner of manu- 
facture justifies. Corduroy and thickset are 
also eoarser varieties of fustian. 


2. Fig. : A high swelling kind of writing ; 
bombast ; an inflated or pompous style. 

" But if she frown, why farewell she 
With all her medley trumpery, 

With all her fustian, forced conceit. 

And liwpinsr rhimes, and would-be wit" 

II. Berkley ; Verses to Cambridge. 


15. As adjective : 


I. Lit. : Made of fustian. [A. l.J 


IL Figuratively : 

1. Bombastic; bigh - swelling ; pompous; 
tumid. 

*• Virgil, if he could have seen the first verses of tho 
Sylvjv, would have thought Statius mad In his/wCtan 
description of the statue on the brazen hors er~Dry- 
den : Dufresnoy. 

2. Using bombastic or pompous language. 
‘‘Let fustian poets with their stuff be gone." 

Hr y den: Per si as. sat. v. 

* fus’-ti-an-iSt, 8. [Eng. fustian; -isf.] One 
who makes use of pompous or bombastic 
lauguage. 

•‘Amobius or any modern fust iavist."— Milton ; 
Apology for Smectymnuns. 


fus tic, s. [Fr. Sc Sp. fustoc, from Sp. fuste — 
wood, timber ; Lat. fustis — a staff, a elub.] 
A name given to certain yellow woods em- 
ployed in dyeing, 

1, Maclura tinctoria, a large tree of the Mul- 
berry family ( Moracece ), native of tha West 
Indies and tropical America. 

2. Rhus cotinus , a bushy shrub of tlia Cashew 
Nut family ( Anacardiacecn ), native of Southern 
Europe, having simple, shining, roundish 
leaves. Its flowers are in globose heads, which 
become white and feathery, giving tha idea of 
a head of white hair, benca the name Wig- 
tree, by which it is sometimes known. It is 
used in dyeing, and is called in trade Young 
Fustic, to distinguish it from Maclura. The 
yellow wood of several species of the genus 
Xantlioxylon is also known by the name of 
Fustic. 


fustic-wood, s. 

Rot. : The same as Fustic, 1. 

•fus ti-gatc, v.t. [Lata Lat. fustigatns, pr. 
par. of fustigo = to cudgel ; fustis = a staff, a 
club.] To cudgel, to beat with a stick or 
cudgel ; to cane. 

“ Fustigating him for his faults." 

Fuller: Worthies; Westmoreland. 


* fus tl-ga tion, s. [Late Lat. fustigatus, 
pr. par. of fustigo — to cudgel ; Fr. fustiga- 
tion .] The act of cudgelling ; punishment by 
cudgelling or caning. 

“Six fusligntions or dlspllmrs about the parish 
church of A Id borough."— For: Martyrs, p. 609. 

fas'- tin, s. [Eng. fust(ic) ; * In ( Chan .).] 

Chem. : A name given to the yellow colour- 
ing matter of Rhus Cotinus. 

* fus ti-lar’-i-an, s. [Fusty.] A low fellow; 
a scoundrel. 

" Away, you scullion, you rampalllan, yon fusttla- 
viun, HI tickle your catastrophe. —Shakesp. : 'I Henry 
IV., II. 

* fus'-ti-liig, * fus -ti-lugs, s. [Fusty.] 
A gross, fat, unwieldy person, 

"You may daily see such fttsfilugs walking In the 
streets, like bo many tuns ."— Junius (163V). 

fus-ti-ncss, s. [Eng. fusty ; -ness] The 
quality or state of being fusty ; mouldiness ; 
inustiness. 

fus-ty, a. [Eng. fust; -y ; O. Fr. fustS = 
fusty, from fuste = a cask.] Mouldy, musty, 
rank, ill-smelling. 

“Th e fusty plebeians hate thine honours." 

Shakes#. : Coriolanus, L 9. 

fu§ -u-li-na, s. [From laA.fusm — a spindle.] 

Palocont.: A genus of Foraminifera, family 
Nummulinida. It constitutes almost entire 
beds of the carboniferous formation in Russia, 
Armenia, and North America. It is found 
also in the British carboniferous rocks, and 
more sparingly in the Permian. 

* fu’-siire (s as zh), s. [Lat. fusura , from 
fusus , pa. par. of fuiulo = to pour out, to 
melt.] The act of fusing or melting ; smelting. 

fus-us, s. [Lat. = a spindle.] 

Zool. : A genus of Gasteropoda, family Mur:- 
cidie. Shell, fusiform; canal, long, straight; 
operculum, ovate curved ; nucleus, apicol. 
Known recent species, 184 : fossil, 320 ; these 
latter, perhaps, from the Bath Oolite, or at 
least the Gault, to the Eocene. Fusas or Chry - 
sodonius antiquus, is the Buckie ami Roaring 
Buckie of Scotland. [Buckie.] Fusus colosseus 
and F. probosciihlis are of large size. 

* fut, * fute, s. [Foot.] 

fut-band, s. A guard of foot soldiers. 

" Among other demands, they require the abolition 
of the fut band, or guard of infantry, which attended 
on James . "—Pinkerton : Hist. Scot., u. 260, N. 

fute-alo, s. A sort of entertainment given 
to those present, when a woman, who ha9 
borne a child, for the first time gets out of bed. 

fut^b'-ell, s. [Etyru. doubtful.] 

Carriage : The jaws between which the 
hinder end of a tongue is inserted ; tbs similar 
parts in a waggon are called tongue-hound9. 

futbork, s. [For etym. see def.] 

Ethnol. : The Runic alphabet. The name 
Futbork is applied to all the systems of 
phonetic signs of the Teutonic stock, for the 
same reason as those of classical derivation 
are called “alphabet*' or “ abecedarian!." 
They oecnr in the same order in Old German, 
Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, and Northern Runes, 
with a nomenclature in all of them borrowed 
from trees and other familiar natural objects, 
suggestive of tha derivation of the serie9 of 
phonetic symbols from a primitive system of 
pictorial writing. The Maeshowe inscriptions, 
discovered in 1S61, render the first aix runes, 

FUpOBK. 

”Tlie Norse Fut hark Includes only sixteen runes, 
and these are for the most part simpler than the cor- 
responding signs In the Anglo-Saxon Futhork." — 
Wilson : Prehistoric Scotland, ii. 265. 

fu-tile, a. [Fr., from Lat. futilis = easily 
poured out ; fundo = to pour out ; Ital .futile; 
Sp. futil.] 

* 1. Talkative, loquacious, talking over- 
much. 

“As for talkers and futile persona, they are com- 
monly \ain and credulons withaL" — Bacon : Essays; 
Of Simulation <t* Dissimulation. 

2. Trifling, worthless, empty, of no weight 
or importance. 

3. Vain, useless, of no effect. 

Tf For the difference between futile and 
trifling, see Trifling. 

fu'-tile-ly, adv. [Eng. futile; - ly .] In a 

futile, trifling, or useless manner. 


fa til l tar -I an, s. [From futilis , as utili- 
tarian from utiCis.] One who pursues what ia 
worthless. 

"The whole nice of Political KonomUta . . . Utl- 
litarunw and PuUlUariun*."— Southey ; Tho .Doctor. 
i-h. xxxv, 

fu til'-i-ty, s. [Fr. futilitc, from futile — 
‘futile (q.v.J ; Sp. futilUUul ; ltd. futilitd.] 

* 1. Talkativeness, loquacity, loquacious- 
ness. 

"This fuhle does not ntrlke so much at the futility 
of women, as to the Incontinent levity of a prying 
humour."— L' Estrange: Fables. 

2. The quality of being futile, trifling, or 
worthless ; worthlessness, emptiness, want of 
substance or weight. 

" He woa prepared to show tho madness of their 
declaration of the pretended right* of man. the 
childish futility of some of their maxims. '— Burke : 
Appeal from the .Seu) to the Old Whig* 

3. Uselessness. 

* fu. til Ize, v.t. [Eng. futilie) ; -izc.] To make 
or render futile ; to fritter away. 

*• The whole soul and essence is futdised. m —B. Brook*; 
Fool of (Quality, L 213. 

* fu' tilnms, a. [Futile.] Futile, worthless, 
trifling. 

" Mankind hath an appetite of posthumous memory, 
which would be senseless, and to no pnri*oae if there 
be no life but this ; now God implants no instincts in 
his creatures that are futilota am! in vain ; and there- 
fore hence also we may conclude, that there is a futuns 
being." — OlanviU , ser. 6. 

fut tock, s. [A corrupt, of/wf, hook.] 

Shipwright. : One of the timbers in the com- 
pound rib of a vessel. A timber of the dimen- 
sions arid form for the rib of a vessel cannot 
be procured in one piece : the rib is built up 
of pieces scarfed together. The number ia 
according to the length of the sections of tho 
requisite height. They are known as the first, 
second, and third futtock, terminated by the 
top-timber. [Frame.] 

" Every futtock lifts up its diurnal creaking and 
wading voice."— Daily Telegraph, Oct. 9. 1882. 

futtock boop, s. 

Xaut. : A hoop encircling the mast at a 
point below the head, and serving for tha 
attachment of the shackles of the futtock- 
shrouds. 

futtock-plank, s. 

Ship-build.. : The first plank of the ceiling 
next to tue keelson ; the limber- strake. The 
first plank of the skin next to the keel is the 
garboard-strake. 

futtock-plate, s. 

Naut. : An iron plate on the edge of the 
top, to which the futtoek-shrouds and the 
dead-eyes of the topmast shrouds are secured. 

futtoek-shrouds, s. pi. 

Naut.: The short shrouds attached to the 
chain- necklaces on the mast, anil to the sides 
of the top, by which ascent is had from the 
principal shrouds to the top. 

fhttock-stave, s. 

Naut. : A short pieee of rope served over 
with spun yarn, to which the shrouds are 
confined at the catliarpings. 

* 

* fu'-tiir-a-blc, a. [Eng. futnr{e) ; -able.] 
Possible or likely to occur at some future 
time. 

" Extends not only to things future but futurable .* 
Fuller : Ch. Hist., XL iiL 5L 

fu'-tiire, a. Sc s. [Fr. futur (m.), future (f.% 
from Lat. fut urns = about to be, fut. part of 
sum (pa. t, fui) — to be; Sp., Port,, & lt&L 
futuro.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang. : That is to be, to come, or 
happeu hereafter ; to come. 

M Past, present, /uTnre h© beholds." 

Milton : P. U, iiL 

2. Gram. : Expressing or denoting an action 
or state to happen or come hereafter : as, a 
future tense. 

B. As substantive: 

1. Ord. Lang.: Time or times to come * 
events to happen hereafter; futurity. 

•• Thy letters have trauaported me beyond 
This ignorant present time ; and 1 feel now 
The future in the instant" 

Shakcsp. : Macbeth, L 6. 

2. Comm. : A cargo of cotton not yet arrived 
in port, which often changes hands several 
times before it is unloaded. 


boil, bojf; poiit, j6^rl; cat, 50II, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph — £ 
-elan, -tian = shan* -tion, sion = shun ; -$ion, -£ion — zhun. -clous, -tlous, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. — bel, d$k 
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futurely— gab 


«[[ To dial in futures : (Sec extract). 

•'Ho dealt In future*— »i>ecul*t«3 In cotton of 
Stock Exchange folks, or npeoulatoc In securities."— 
Globe, l>ec. 1, 1B8Z 

future-life, a. 

I, Ord. Lang. : In the same .senae as II. 

IL Composition : 

1. Relig. : A life to succeed this one ; a life 
beyond the tomb. 

(1) Ethnic faiths : The 1>elicf in a future life 
la very widely spread, many observers who 
have denied that it ia entertained among cer- 
tain tribes, indirectly confuting themselvea 
by the facts which they put on record. In its 
early form no distinction is drawn between 
the aoula of men and brutes ; for both another 
state of existence ia reserved. In the lowest 
form of Animism, a tlgure of a deceased 
friend appearing to a aurvivor In a dream, is 
supposed to be the actual soul of the person 
dead, whence faith in another atate of exist- 
ence becomes natural and easy. Two distinct 
forms of belief now diverge, the nno leading 
in the direction of the transmigration of souls 
(q.v.). the other maintaining the independent 
existence of the personal soul after tha death 
of tha body. Among the lower races, the 
moral element in the doctrine of a future life 
is almost wholly wanting. ( Tylor .) 

(2) Judaism : There are bnt few allusions to 
a future life in the Old Testament. The 
most notabla one is Dan. xii. 2, 3. in which 
the doctrina seems to ba not simply the im- 
mortality of the soul, but the resurrection of 
the body. [(3).] 

(3) Christianity : “ Jesus Christ," says St. 
Paul, “hath abolished death, and hath brought 
life and immortality to light through the gos- 
pel " (2 Tim. i.). The doctrine in this case is 
Dot merely that of the immortality of the soul, 
not transmigrated, but retaining its separate 
individuality [Immortality]; there is anper- 
added to this tha resurrection and transforma- 
tion of tha body. [Resurrection.] The moral 
element in the doctrine of a future life is hera 
all in all. 

* fu -tiire ly, adv. [Eng. future ; -ft/.] In 
the future ; in tiina to come ; hereafter. 

'• Ab for Buncombes argument of hullding ship* 
fnturely, tnouey may be had ; the East India Company 
had it at four per ceut. for the prizes ."— Park Bitt 
Charles II. (1673). 

fd -tiir-ist, b. &, a. [Eng. future) ; -wt.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Oua who has regard to tha 
future ; an expectant. 

2. Theol. ; One who holds that the greater 
part of the New Testament prophecy, and 
even no inconsiderable portion of that in tha 
Old Testament, is still unfulfilled. 

" The second of these schools— the Fudyiritts—hxe 
always beeu numerically smaLL"— Farrar : Early Days 
of Chrtitianity, ch. xxvii., § 2. 

B. As adj. : Belonging to, or in any way 
connected with the school of interpretation 
described under A. 2. 

* fu - tiir - V- tial (tial as shal), a. [Eng. 
futurity ; -cf.] Pertaining or relating to futu- 
rity ; future. 

* fu-tiir-I-tion, s. [Fr.] Tha state of being 
future, ss to come, happen, or exist hereafter. 

•' Is it Imaginable that the great means of the world’s 
redemption should rest only in the number of possi- 
bilities, and hang so loose in respect of its f uturition." 
— Siuih, 

fu-tiir' f-ty, s. [Eng. future) ; -ity.) 

1. The quality or state of being future or to 
be ; fnturition. 

“The bore possibilities, which never commence into 
* futurity ." — 01 an rill : Scepiit .'identified. 

2. Times to come ; the future ; future time. 

“ O sacred maid I inspired to see 
The events of things In dark futurity . " 

Dryden r Cirgil ; jEneid vi. 10. 

3. Future events ; things to come. 

" AUfuturilin are naked hefore that All-seeing Eve, 
the Bight ol which is no more hindered by distance of 
time than the sight of an angel can be determined by 
distance of place. — South. 

fuze, s. [Fuse, s.] 
fu-zee' (1), s. [Fusee.] 

fu-zee' (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Farr. : A kind of splint applied to the legs 
of horses. 

fuzz, v.i. [Ononmtopoetic ; cf. fizz.] To fly 
off iu minute particles. 


fuzz, s. [Fuzz, v .] 

1. Minute, light particles. 

2. The aame as Fuzzball (q.v.). 

•• As touching all the sorts of inuahromea. toad, 
stooles. puffes. fushaU, or fuizet, these particulars fol- 
lowing are observed."— P. Holland . Plinie, hk. xlx., 
ch. in. 

fuzz' ball, fua bal, fuss ball, $ [Eng. 
fuzz, and ball.] 

I. Hot. : Lycoperdon, a genus of fungals, 
especially L. Bovista. 

* 2. Fig. .‘An empty-headed fellow. 

"Why. vou empty fuzzballt, your heads are full of 
nothing else but proclamations. ‘—I try den - Troilui t 
Cretttda, IL S. 

* fuz zle, * fusle, v.t. [A frequent, from 
fuzz (q.v.); cf. fuddle.] To fuddle, to intoxi- 
cate. 

"My fine scholler wo* so fueled, that he no sooner 
was laid in lied, hut he fell lost asleep."— Burton 
A natomy of Melancholy, p. 600. 

fuz’ zy, a. [Eng. fuzz; -j/.] Light and spongy ; 
consisting of light and loose particles. 

" The thin meinbraue, or the Inward and something 
soft and fuzzy pnlpe It contains. ‘—Dr. B. More: Ap- 
pendix to the A ntidote, ch. x. 

-fy, suf. a verbal suffix, representing the Fr. 
-fier and Lat. ho, passive of focio = to make. 
It expresses the act of causing aome thing to 
assume the form or state denoted by the word 
to which it is added. 

fy t interj. [Fie.] An exclamation of disgust, 
disapprobation, contempt, or dislike. 

fyke (l), s. [Etym. doubtful.] A bag-net, open 
at one end, so as to allow fish to enter, but 
opposing their exit. 

fyke (2), s. [Fire.] 

fyke, v.i. [Fyke( 2), a.] To bustle about ; to be 
lussy or fidgetty. 

’* Should ever daur to crook a hough to fyke and 
fling."— Scon : Beart of Midlothian, ch. x. 

* fyide, pa. par. [Feel, v.] Felt. (Spenser.) 

fyle, v.t. [A.S. fylan.] [File, v.] To soil, to 
dirty, to fouL 

"And corses feet that fyb'd his shins, 

Anlther sighB and prays, ’ 

Burnt . Uoly Fair. 

fyi'-fot, s. [Etym. doubtful. A correspondent 
of Notes & Queries (V. x. 437) suggests that 
fylfot may be a corruption of O. Eng. fuel, or 
AS. fugel = fowl and AS. fat = foot, and bo 
= bird-foot; and that the symbol represented 
in the Northern nations the beneficent foot- 
prints of Swan-maideoa (q.v.). Cf. Grirum'a 
Deutsches Worterbuch, s.v. Drudenfusz.] 
Comparative Religions : 

1, Ethnic: This symbol, like the cross of 
which it is in all probability a modification, is 
confined to no one religion, but is common to 
tha great majority. In India tha well-known 
sign of the fyllot is the Swastika of the Bnd- 
dists ; in Greece we find it as stamped on 
coins and painted on urns ; on tha breast of 
an Etrusean sphinx it assumes a shapa like 
the arms of Man, with a fourth leg added ; four 
different fonns of it are found on as many 
cinerary urns discovered under a bed of vol- 
canic tufa on tha Alban Mount; again wa 
meet with it as the cruciform hammer of Thor, 
and sculptured on Runic monuments. In 
some of its forms it resembles the crux ansata 
of the Egyptians, and it was in use among the 
early inhabitants of South America. When 
the fylfot occurs in Asia Minor, Greece, 
Etruria, or Latium, it is probably connected 
with some system of phallic worship ; bnt it 
has not, in all cases, a religious significance. 
Greenwell, speaking of pottery ornamented 
with crosses found in British barrows, con- 
siders this pattern to be the natural result of 
dividing a given space into four equal parts, 
though in one case, he says, the marking 
“almost assumes the form of the fylfot." 
Dawkins ( Early Man in Britain ) figures pot- 
tery marked with this emblem, and says of 
the pottery of the late Bronze Age in France, 
that “sometimes it is ornamented . . . with 
the mystic fylfot" (p. 3S9). 

2. Christian : [Gammadion], 

* fyne, o. [Fine, a.] 

* fyt, * fytt, * tytte, s. [Fit, *.] 

* fyyre, s. [Mid. Eng. fyyre = fire.] The Star- 
thistle. (Prompt. Parv.) (Britten <£ Holland.) 


Qc. 

G, the seventh letter and fifth consonant of the 
English alphabet, ia formed by arching the 
tongue against the hinder part of the roof of 
the mouth, then lowering the tongue and giving 
utterance to voice. (I haa two sounds in Eng- 
lish, one hard before a, o, u , as in gate, g>A, 
gun (except in gaol), and when initial, always 
before e and i in all words of English origin, as 
In get, give, and when final, as in bag ; as also 
before the consonants l and r, as in glove, grove; 
the second sound of g ia soft , and la a palatal 
sound like j. Thla second sound of g was un- 
known in Anglo-Saxon. It is the voiced aonud 
corresponding to the breathed sound of ch as 
in church. It ia the sound which g has com- 
monly before e, i, and y, as in gem, gin, gym- 
nastics. G ia ailent before n, as in gnaf, when 
at the beginning of a word, and at the end of 
a word it generally aervea to lengthen tha 
vowel, aa in benign. Io form G is a modifica- 
tion of C, which in the Roman alphabet had 
the aame power. The A.S. q is in many words 
now represented by y, as in vwy (verb), way 
(A.S. werga), or tv, as in law (A.S. lagu), daum 
(A.S. dagian ). Sometimes it haa been softened 
down to a, e , or i, as in alike (A.S. gelic), 
enough (A.S. genoh), handiwork (A S. handge- 
•weorc). Sometimes it ia lost in the root, and 
makes its appearance in the derivative, as in 
dry and drought, slay and slaughter, &c. From 
aome words it has disappeared altogether, u 
in if (A.S. gif), icicle (A.S. isgiccl), &c. It has 
been aofteued to ge (= j), as in cringe (A.S. 
cringan), and to ch in orchard (A.S. ortgeari). 
In Romance words g orten disappears, as in 
master (Lat. magister). It has crept into some 
words (generally from false analogy), as in 
sovereign, foreign (O. Fr. soverain, forain). 
Ec, Eg has often become ge (=B, as in edge 
(A S ecg, egg). Gh has a guttural aound. as in 
lough , the aound of f, as in tough, and in many 
words is not sounded, as in bright , plough. 

G, as a symbol, is used — 

1. In numerals: For 400, and with a dash 
over it, G, for 40,000. 

2. In music : 

(1) The note Lichaooa io Greek music. 
[Greek Music.] 

(2) The first note of the church mode, called 
Eolian, the highest in pitch of the authentic 
modes. 

(3) Tha lowest note of the grave hexaehord ; 
in the Guidonian system, gamma ut . 

(4) Tha fifth note of the normal acale of C, 
called Sol. 

(5) The lowest or fourth string of a violin, 
the third of the viola and violoncello. 

(6) The key-note of the major acale, having 
one sharp in the signature. 

(7) The letter-name of the treble clef 

3. In Church Calendar : For the seventh of 
the Dominical letters. 

4. Physics: A symbol for the acceleration 
of a body falling in vaauo . It = 980 C. G. 8. 
units of acceleration. 

* ga, v.i. [Go.] 

ga (1), 8. [See def.] 

Mus. : The fourth syllable in the system of 
Bobibation (q.v.). 

Ga (2), 5. [See def.] 

Chart. : The symbol for the metallic element 
gallium. 

g&b, * gabbe, s. [Dan. gah ; Sw. gap = the 
mouth ; Icel. gabb = mockery ; O. Fr. gab ; 
Port, gabo; Ital. gabbo : cogn. with Irish cob, 
gob = the month ; O. F. gob - a mouthful ; of. 
gape, gap, gabble . } 

L Ordinary Language: 

* I. The month. 

"Till hutterd Bo’ns, wi' fnwront lunt. 

Set a' their gabi a-steerin . 

Burnt : Ballo wttm. 

2. Idle talk, or chatter. 

* 3. Deceit, falsehood. 

•■ Her honden. withouten aabhc, 

Ben yshuldred as an flsshe." 

Ahtaundcr, 4.967. 

II. Steam-Eng. : The hook on an eccentric- 
rod which engages the wrist on tha rock-shaft 
lever of a valve-motion. The term signifies 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or. wore, wglf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, oa, ce - e; ey - a. qu = kw. 


gab— gad 
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tbat tha hook or gab is open to bite opon that 
placed within it ; chiefly used on American 
steam- boats. [Gab- lifter.] 
t The gift of the gab : The power or faculty 
of talking ; eloquence. ( Colloq .) 

*' I always knew you had the girt of the gab, of 
coanc.”— Dickens : Martin Chuideurit. ch. xxvlL 


gab-hook, s 

Steam-Eng .: [Gab, s., II.]. 

gab-lever, gab lifter, s. A device for 
lifting the gab-hook from the wrist on tue 
crank of the rock-shaft, in order to disconnect 
tli b eccentric from the valve-gear. In small 
engines, the eccentric-rod ia aimply lifted by 
means of tha bandla on tha end. 


g&b, * gabbe, r.i. & t. [led, gabba = to 
mock, to deceive ; O. Fr. gaber = to deceive ; 
Port, gabar ; Ital. gabbare ; Dut. gabberen — to 
ioke.] {Jabber.] 

A. Intransitive : 

* 1. To talk idly or untruly ; to lie. 

** r gabbe nought, bo hav© I Joy© or blls." 

Chaiscer : C. T-. 18,552. 

2. To chatter, to prate, to jabber. 

*• He doth oot pereelue what la fitting or decent for 
euerle season, or gabbeth more than he hath conimis- 
eioo to doo." — Holinshed; Description of Ireland, voL 
Ti., ch. L 

* 3. To gapa, to stand out. 

“Of teeth there be three sorts: lor either they be 
framed like sawes, or else set flat ere u and level!, or 
last of nil stand *?a66inj7 out of the mouth.’ —P. BoD 
land ■ Plinie, hk. xi., ch. xxv. 

* B. Trans. : To deceive, to mock. 

** Fra that tlm 

That Satenas hafd gabbid him." 

Mstrical Homilies, p. 57. 

* ga-ban, *. [O. Fr. ; Fr. caban . ] A kind of 
coarse cloak. [Gabardine.] 


ga’-bar ago (age as Ig), s. [Etym. doubt- 

id!.] * 

Fabric : A coaraa 
linen packing-cloth. 

g&b 7 - ar - dine, 

* gib-er-dine, s. 

[Sp. gabar d ina = a 
coarse frock ; Ital. ga - f 

vardina; O. Fr. gal - ) 

vardine; Sp. gaba n= S 
a great coat ; Ital. ga-. 
banio — a shepherd's 
cloak, gabanello = a 
gabardine ; 0. Fr. ga - 
ban = a great coat ; 

Fr. caban. ] A coarse 
frock or loose outer 
dresa. 

-My beet way ie to 

creep under hla gaber - GABARDINE. 

diaxe ; them la oo other 

shelter hereabout. Shakesp. : Tempest, LL 2 



2. Inarticulate ooiaa, like that of brute 
animals. 

“ Not to know what we speak one to another, eo we 
seem to know, is to know strait our purpose : chough's 
language, gabble enough, and good enough. ‘Shakesp. : 
AUi Well That ttndt Well, Iv. L 

* g&b'-ble-mcnt, s. [Eng. gabble ; -went.] 
Chattering ; gabble. 

" Dwindle Into stnggerlngs, Into quick gabblemen/sf 
—Carlyle : /'reach Devolution, pt. lL, hk. V., ch. Iv, 

gS,b'-blor, s. [Eng. gabbUe); -er.] One who 
gabbles or prates ; a prater ; a noisy, chatter- 
ing fellow. 


g&b bro, s. [Ital.] 

Petrol. : The name given by the Italians to 
diallage rock. It is compounded of felapar 
and diallage, sometimes with the addition of 
serpentine or mica. It is called euphotide. 
Soma ophiolites are also undistiuguishabla 
from gabbro. (McCulloch, Lyell , Ac.) 

gab -bron ite, s. [Gabronite. ] 

g&b'-by, gab’ bio, a. [Eng. gab; - y .] Talka- 
tive, loquacious, chattering. 

“It was a bit floe gabby thing, toddllo a' gate Its 
fene .’ 1 - Saxon A Gael, lih 189. 


* ga'-bel, * ga-bel le, s. [Fr. gabelle ; Prov. 
gabela,' gabella ; Ital. gabella; Sp. gabela , from 
Arab, kabdla = a tax.] 

1. An excise, tax, or duty on salt. 

“The thr© estates ordentd that the gabell of salt 
ehulderoo through the realm e. Berners : Froissart; 
Cronycle, voL i, ch. civ. 

2. A tax or duty on any article. 

"There being already ao many new Imposts and 
gables, beside the ordinary excise, os the poor commons 
were not able, aod worse willing, to bear It ." — Strype : 
Memorials ; Edward VI. (an. 1552). 


* ga' bel-er, s. [Eng. gabtl{k); - er .) A col- 
lector of gabels or taxes. 


** To their tumultuous burning the gabelers goods I 
think I may, oot unaptly, compare our humrng the 
p 0 pe."_ Wright: View of the Late Troubles U685). 


* ga-belle, s [Gaeel.] 

* gabelle -man, 3. A gabeler ; a collector 
of gabels. 

•* He flung gabelle-men and excisemen Into the river 
Durance .” — Carlyle : Miscellanies, iv. 76. 


* gab'-er-dine, s. [Gabardine.] 


ga'-ber- lun-zie, 3. [Prop, gabtrlunzie-man, 
from gaberlunzie = a wallet, from gabardine, 
and lunzie = loio.] A mendicant ; an itinerant 
tinker wbo carries iii his bag the implements 
of his trade ; a poor gueat who canoot pay for 
his entertaioment. 

“A* species of emblazooing more befitting canters, 
gaberlunzifs, find ,euch like mendicants — Scott : 
Waverley , ch. xiv. 


* g&b'-ert, s. [Gabbard.] 


• glib '-bard, * gab-art, * gab'-ert, a. 

[Fr. gabare ; Arm. kobar , gobar = a lighter.] 
Naut. : A kind of heavy-built vessel or 
lighter, built especially for inland navigation ; 
a barge. (Scotch.) 

*■ In a block or polley near the head of the mast of a 
gabert.’ — Courper : A Tale [June, 1793). 

•g&bbe, v.i. [Gab, v.] 

• gftbbed, a. [Eog. gab ; -ed.] Projectiog. 

**Nooe have gabbed tusks standing forth of thfl 
mouth.”— P. Holland: Plinie, bk. xi., cn. xxv. 

• gab -ber, * gab-bare, • gab-bere, s. 

{A.S. gabbere; O. Fr. gaberes, gabeur ; Port. 
gabador ; ltaU gabbatore .] A chatterer ; a 

talkative persoo ; a liar ; a deceiver. 

** A gaper© and © gabbere.”— Chaucer : Parson's Tale. 

g&b'-ble, v.i. & t. [A frequent, from gab 
(q.v.).] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To chatter, to prate, to talk idly aod 
ftoisily. 

“ Have ye oo wit, mannera, nor hooesty, but to 
gabble like tlokera at this time of eight? Shakesp. : 
Twelfth Sight, ii. S, 

2. To utter inarticulate sounds ; to jabber. 

*’[Tbeyl(?u&l>Zed for diversion, they hissed In scan- 
dal. — Guardian, No. 66. 

B. Trans.: To utter noisily or Inarticu- 
lately ; to jabber. 

gab'-ble, s. [Gabble, v.] 

1. Loud or rapid talk, without meaning; 
confused noise of talking. 

M Forthwith a hideous gabble rises loud 
Among the builders.' Milton : P. xli. M. 


ga'-bi-on, f. [Fr.. from Ital. gabbione — a large 
cage, a gabion, from gabbia = a cage, from Lat. 
cavea = a hollow place, a cage, a coop ; caws 

— hollow.] 

Fort. : A cylindrical basket, left open at the 
top and bottom, and used for revettiog the 
interior slopes of a battery and other field- 



OABION. 


Ia*erl>r Sloped Musketry Parapet, revetted with Brush - 
wood (Wicker) Gabions aod Fascines, e, Emhrasure ; 
/, Fascine© ; g. Gabions ; p, Paaley’e Gun-platform. 

works. It is three feet in height, two feet in 
diameter, and weighs forty pounds. Besides 
this, which is known as the wicker gabion. 
Tyler’s sheet-iron, and Jones’ iron band gabions 
are in use in the British service. The wicker 
gabion is the most useful for battery purposes, 
as it is found to stand well in the cheeks of 


embrasures, and ia free from the danger of 
splintering, which is tho great fault of all iroo 
gabiona. (Voylc.) 

*• His battery was defended all along with gabions, 
and casks filled with sand."— Knoll**. Hist, of Turkee 

ga bl dn-ade, gab-blnin-ado, ». [Eng. 

gabion ; - ade .] 

Fort. : A work hastily thrown up ; a bulwark 
of gabions. 

ga'-bi on-age (age as lg), s. [Eng. gabion ; 
-age.) 

Fort. : Gabiona collectively. 


ga' bi-oned, a. [Eng. gabion ; -ol.] Furnished 
with, formed of, or protected with gabiona. 

“ Floating batteries, strongly parapetted and gabi- 
oned ." — IK. U. Russell. 


ga'-ble (1), * ga-byl, S. [o. Fr. gable (Low 
Lat. gabulum), from M. II. Ger. gabeU, gabel; 
Ger. gabel = a folk, gebcl, gibd ; Ger. gicbrl — 
a gable ; O. H. Ger. ka-pala , kabala = a fork, 
gipil, gibil=a. gable; I cel. gajl = a gable; 
Dan. gavl ; Sw. gafvd ; JIseso-Goth. gibla ; 
Dut. gevel.] 

Arch. : The triangular portion of the end of 
a building, bounded by the aides of the roof 
ami a line joining the eaves. 


11 Memories haunt thy pointed gables, like the rook* 
that round them throng. ' 

Longfellow: Nuremberg. 


gablo-end, s. 

Arch. : The triangular- top j>ed end wall of a 
house. 

*• A knot of aotlque houses with gahle-ends. crowding 
thick round a venerable cathedral. ‘—Macaulay : Hut. 
Eng., ch. XvL 


gable-roof, s. 

Arch.: A roof converging to ao apex, and 
open to tbe sloping raftera or apara. 


gable roofed, s. 

Arch. : Having a roof converged to an apex, 
as a gable, the sloping rafters being left open 
to the interior, without the intervention of 
cross-beams, or an arched ceiling. 


gable -window, s. 

Arch. : A window io the gable of a house. 


ga’-ble (2), * ga-bulle, 5 . [Cable.] A cable. 

” Gable, rope of © shippe. Chable.” Palsgrave. 


* gable-rope, *.gabull e-rope, s. A 

cable. 


" Soft©, &er, seyd the gabull e-rope." 

A’uflOT Poeticce, p. 18. 


ga' bled (bled as bold), a. [Eng. gabl(e\ 
(1)’; -ed.] Having gafiles ; with gables. 


gab'-let, s. [Eng. gabl(t); dimin. suff. -d.) 
Architecture : 

* 1. A littla gable. 

2. A amall ornamental gable or c&oopy 
fonned over a tabernacle or oiche. 


gab'-lock, $. [Gavelock.] A false apur 
of iron or steel fitted on to tbe heel of a game- 
cock to make it more effective in fighting. 


Ga'-brt-el, s. [Proper name.] 

Gabriel bell, s. The Sanctna Bell. 

Ga-bri-el-ite§, s. [Named from GabrisI 
Scheeling, their founder.] 

Eccles. & Ch. Hist. : A fleet of Anabaptist* 
who for some time existed in Pomerania. 

ga'-bron-Ite, s. [Ital. gabbro (q.v.); n eu- 
phonic, and suff. -ite (Afm.).] 

Min. : A bluish-green or grceo mineral of 
feeble lustre; sp. gr. 29*47. It somewhat re- 
sembles gabbro. From Norway. (Dana.) The 
Brit. Mus. Cat. makes it a variety of Scapolita 
(q.v.). 

ga'-by, $. peel, gapi = a rash person, from 
gapa = to gape (q.v.).] A fool, a simpleton. 
"Don't stand laughing there lik© a great gaby.”— 
H. Kingsley : Geoffrey Hamly n, ch. ix. 

gad, *gadde, ♦gade, (1) s. [Icel. gaddr = a 
goad ; A.S. gad= a goad ; Sw. gadd = a sting.] 
[Goad.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. A point of a spear or arrow. 

" Te fellen with iroeno gadirn." 

Legend of St. Katherine, l.WA. 

*2. A sharp-pointed piece of metal ; a graver. 

“ I will go get a leaf of brass. 

And with a gad of ateele will write these words.* 
Shakesp. : Titus Attdronicus, ir L 


boil, bojf; padt, jowl; cat, 9011, chonu, ^bin, henph ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as ; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph ~ £ 
-•lam, -tian = sban. -tion, -sion — shun; -pou, -§ion = zhun. -cions, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, &c. bel, d^L 
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gad— gaff 


* 3. A steel spike in the knuckles of a 
gauntlet; a gadling. 

4. An ingot or wedge of at eel or iron. 

•'Those devils take iange guide* of lrvne nil hryn* 
nynge.’— MS. t« UaUtwtsll, j>. 8*8. 

* 5. A goad. 

"Afflictions to the aonle 1* like tho gade to the oxe. 
teacher of obedience."—-./. Boyd : Lad Battcll, p. I»0u8. 

6. A bar of luetul. 

“ * I’ll put thla liet gad down her thront.' cried he 111 
* rhapsody of wrath, snatching u bar from tho forge." 
— Scott : Waver ley, ch. xxx. 

* 7. A rod or stick ; a fishing-rod. 

* 8. A spear. 

"That thei wej«* found right often balking with tho 
Bkottisk prikker* within lea then their gads length 
a sunder. — /'alien : Ap. Dal yeti'* fragment*, p. JC. 

* 9. A sceptre. 

'* To fawning dogs some times I gaue a l>ono. , . . 

But m my hands still kept a gulden gad," 

Mirrour for Magistrates, p. 617. 

* 10. A measuring-rod of teu feet in length. 

•' Oad to mete wythe londe. Deccmpeda, pertica."— 
Prompt. Pare. 

* II. In Scotch prisons, a round bar of iron 
crossing the condemns l cell horizontally at a 
height of ubout six inches from the floor, and 
built into the wall at either end. The ankles 
of tna condemned prisoner were confined 
within shackles, which were connected with n 
ehain about four feet long, having a large irou 
ring at the end, which travelled on the gad. 

1L Mining : 

1. A steel wedge for opening crevices, natural 
©r made by the pick. 

2. A small iron punch with a wooden Landle, 
used to break up ores. 

3. A jumper, a boring-bar. 

Upon or on the gad ; On the spur of the 
moment. ( Shakesp . ; Lear, i. 2.) 

gad bee, s. A Gadfly (q.v.> 

M Au ass with a bnx 2 o or gad-bee under hla talL"— 
Vrguhart : Rabelais, hk. L, ch. xiiv. 

gad-nail, s. A kind of long, stout nail 

gad-steel, s. Flemish steel, so called 
from its being manufactured iato gads. 

*gad -wand, 5. A goad for drivinghorscs 
<r oxen. 

"ADd passand by the plewis, for gadmindis 
Bruddis the oxin with speris m our hiuidis." 

Douglas : Virgil, 2 j«, 36. 

gad-whip, s. Au ox- whip. 

• gad (2), ♦ gade (2), s. [A S. gada.) A corn* 
panion. 

*• Dame, tbou art a Seven Sages, 2.638. 

g&d, *gadde, i\t. [IceL gadda = to goad ; 
gaddr = a goad ] 

1. To ramble or roam about ; to rove or 
zander about idly. 

"How now, my headstrong, where hare you been 
gadding > " — Shakesp. : Romeo & Juhet, iv. 2. 

* 2. To wander in thought or speech. 

** The good nuns would check her gadding tongue." 

Tennyson: Guinevere, 1.61L 

3. To straggle iu growth. 

** The ivy. gadding from the untwisted stem. 
Curtains each verdant side.** Mason : Elfrlda, 

gad'-a-bout, s. [Eng. gad, and about.] One 
who *is constantly gadding or roving idly 
about. 

•’The people are too much a race of gadabouts — 
S. A. Poe: Work * (1*64). ii. 29d. 

gad'-der, s. [Eng. gad ; -cr. J A rambler, a 
rover, a gadabout. 

** A' drunken woman, and a gadder abroad, causeth 
gTeat auger, and she will not cover her own shame.''— 
£cclus. xxvi. 8. 

g&d'-dmg, pr. par., a., k a. [Gad, v.] 

A. k B. As pr. jtar. £ panicip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or habit of wandering 
Idly about. 

gad-dmg-ljr, adv, [Eng. gadding; -ly.] In 
a gadding, rambling, or wandering manner. 

*' He that dothe belch out pulling ryines, 

And gaddhtgly doth straye.* 

Drant : Horace: Art of Poetry. 

* gad -disk, * gad ish, a. [Eng. gad ; -ish.] 
Inclined to gad about ; of a gadding or roving 
disposition. 

•gad -dish-ness, * gad-ish-ness, s. [Eng. 

gaddish ; -ness.] The quality of being gad- 
disb ; a disposition to gad about. 

" May have nothing under them hut gaddUhncts.’'— 
Leighton: On l Peter ill. la. 


* g&d'-er, v.t. [Gather.] 

gad' fly, [Eng. gad (]), nndjly.) 

L Ord, lying. (Sing.): 

1. IAt. : A dipterous insect belonging to the 
family described under II. 

* 2. Fig. : One who is always gadding about 
for pleasure ; a seeker after gaiety, 

•• Your Harriet may tutu gadfly. — Richardson : Sir 
C. Grandison, i. 185. 


IL Entomology : 

1. PI. (Gadflies): A uame given to the two- 
winged flics of the family Tabauidae. Their 
mouth lias six bris- 
tles, which consti- 
tute n formidable 
proboscis or suck- 
er, with which they 
auck the blood of 
rattle or of man. 

They are found in 
woods and else- 
where in the hot 
weather. They are 
sometimes called 
breeze flies, but it 
is better to coniine 
this name, for the 
sake of distinc- 
tion, to the CEs- 

truke. [2.J The parts figured are from Ta- 
la nu3 luvinus. 



GADFLY. 

Head of male (ride view), mag- 
nified ij times, a. Prohoicu, 
6 times natural size. 


2. A name sometimes given to the (Estridae, 
which attack cattle and horses, but nut man. 
[1.] [Breeze-fly.] 


Gad be-lie (or as gal-lie), a. k a. [Gaelic.] 

A, As ad }, ; Of or pertainiog to that branch 
of the Celtic race which includes the Gaels of 
Scotland, the Ersa of Ireland, and the Manx 
of the Isle of Man, as distinguished from the 
Cymric branch, which includes the Welsh, 
Bretons, and Cornish. The Gadhelic branch 
arose in Ireland, whence it spread to Scotland 
io the sixth century. 

B. As subst. : The language spoken by the 
Gadhelic brauch of the Celtic race. 


gad -l-dae, s. pi. [Lat. gad(us) (q.v.)., and 
fem. pL adj. surf. -idte. ] 

Ichthy. : Cods ; a family of fishes, sub-order 
Anacanthina (Spineless Fishes), tribe or group 
Sub-bracliiata, with ventral tins attached to 
the breast or throat. The body is rather long, 
n little compressed, aod covered with small, 
aoft scales ; the teeth are in several rows ; the 
gill-covers, which .are large, have seven rays ; 
the median lins are generally very large, and 
divided into several portions. They are vora- 
cious fishes. They occur chiefly in the seas 
of temperate climates, and are largely used 
for the food of man. They vary greatly in 
size, from giant cod, hnke, and ling four feet 
or more long, to the tropical dwarf fish, which 
is only about three inches long. They are 
mostly surface fish, hut some inhabit deep 
Water* and a few live in fresh water, 

gad-m'-ie, a. [Lat. gad(ns) = a codfish ; 
-Due.] Derived from or in any way pertaining 
to the Gadidte. 


gadinic-acid, s. 

Chem. : A crystalline, fatty acid, obtained 
by cooling the turbid residue of cod-liver oil 
to 5°. It melts at U3°. 


Gad-l-ta'-ni-an, a. k s. [Lat. Gaditanus, 
from Gades ~ Cadiz.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Cadiz, a 
town in the south of Spain. 

B. As subst. : A native or inhabitant of Cadiz. 


Gad -Ite (1), a. k s. [From Heb. 1| (Gad), 
one of Jacob's sons ; -ite.) 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Gad or the 
tribe to which he gave origin. 

B. As subst. (PI.) : The descendants of Gad. 

Gad -Ite (2), a. [From Lat. Gades = Cadiz.] 
Pertaining to Gades or Cadiz. 

■* Say to your son\— Lo. here hla grave, 

Woo victor died ou Gadite wave.” 

Scott: Marmion, L (IntroiL) 

•gad'-ling (1). [A- dimin. from gad = a 

spike or goad.] 

Old Armmtr : A boss or small spike of steel 
*' placed on the knuckles of gauntlets. 

gad -ling (2), * gadeling, * gadelyng, 
♦ gad-lyng, s. k n. [A.S. gadeling ; O. Sax. 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; 
or. wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, oub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, 


gadnling; O. II. Ger. gab ding ; Goth, gadi- 
Lggs = a companion, a kinsman.] 

A- As subst, : One given to gadding about ; 
an id la vagnbond. 

** By th« nose I sclmHe the wryng 
‘inou berdlee guittyng.' 

Torrent of Portugal, 1,014. 

B. Asa/lj. : Given to gadding about; wan- 
deuug, vagraut, vagabond. 

* gad'-man, 5. [Eng. gad, and man.] A man 
wlio witii Ins gad directed a yoke of oxen in 
ploughing. 

gad old, a. k s. ’[Lat. gadus— Gr. yd3o? 

( gtulos ), mid «I<5os (eidos) - form.] [Gadus.) 

A. /Is adj. : Of or belonging to a codlish 
or to the family Gadida. 1 . 

t B. As subst. : A fiah belonging to the 
family Gadida:. 

gad'-o lin-Ite, gad -o lin, s. [Ger. gado- 
linit. Named after Prof. Gadoliu, a Russian 
chemist ; suit, -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : An ortliorhuinbic black or greenish- 
black mineral, in mass subtranslucent to 
opaque, but in splinters nearly transparent. 
Hardness, U G to 7 ; sp. gr., 4 to 4*5. Compos. : 
bilica, 22-151 to 2o'8(J ; yttrui, 24 ‘64 to 5U'00 ; 
protoxide of cerium, 0 to 17'38; protoxide of 
iron, 9*7t> to 15*03, &c. Possesses double re- 
fraction. Found abroad in Sweden, Norway, 
Greenland, and Ceyloo ; at home in trap near 
Galway. (Dana.) 

* gadred, pa. par. or a. [Gathered.] 

gads' -man, s. [Eng. gad, s., and man.] A 
] doughboy ; the boy that drives the horsea in 
the plough ; a gadman. 

•'A gadtman »no. a thresher t'other." 

Rums : Answer to a Mandate _ 

gS,d'-u-m, 6. [Low Lat. gadus = a codfish, 
and suff. -in (Chem.) (q.v.).] 

Chem.: A brown substance contained in 
eod-liver oil. It is insoluble io water, soluble 
in alcohol and ether ; also soluble in sulphuric 
acid, forming a red solutiou. 

t ga'-dus, s. [Low Lat. gadu(s) r= a codfish ; 
Gr. yaoo* ( gados ) = a fisli, probably the Hake 
(Merlucius), which is of the family Gadida.] 

* 1. Jchthy. (PL): An extensive genus of 
fishes founded by Linnaeus, and comprehend- 
ing the modem family Gadidse. 

4 2. The typical genua of that family, now 
by most naturalists called Morrhua (q.v.). 

gad'- wall, gad- well, s. [Eng. gad — to 
walk about, and well.) 

Omith. £ Ord. La tig. : A duck, Anas, or 
Chauliades strepera, called also the Gray. It 
is of variegated colour. It inhabits the 
marshes in the north and east of Europe. It 
abounds in the marshes of Holland, but is 
rare io Britain, though sometimes found in 
spring in swampy places in Norfolk. 

gaeb'-liard-Ite, s. [An unpublished name 
of unknown origin, given by Breithanpt-J 
Min.: The same as Fuchsite (q.v.). 

gae, v.i. [Go.] 

gaed, pret. of v. [Go.J 

gae- down, s. [Eng. gae, aod down. J A 

drinking bout. 

"Sicken a hlytho gaedovm os we had again e'enl 
That was a night J .ScoM ; Guy Mannering, ch. XJtiL 

Gael, s. [Gael, gaidheal.) [Gadhelic.] A 
Scottish highlander. 

gael'-ic, a. k s. [Gael. Gaidhealach, Gaelach (a), 
Gaidhlig , Gaelig (s.), from Gaidheal = a Gael.) 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the Gaels, 
a Celtic race inhabiting the highlands of Scot- 
land. 

B. As subst.: The language spoken by tho 
Gaels or highlanders of Scotland! 

gaen, pa. par . [Gone.) 

* gafr * gaff, pret. of. v. [Gave.) 

gaff (l), s. [Fr. gaffe = a gaff, from Ir. gaj, gafa. 
a hook ; Wei. caff = a grasp, a dungfork; Sp. 
& Tort, gafa ■=. a hook, a gaff.) 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. A gaff-hook ; a harpoon. 

"Night, or blaze-fishing, daring cloie-thne, with 
gaffs, spears, leuters, Ac., is very injurious to the legal 
fishing . 1 ' — Prise Essays, Highland Sjciety, iL 409. 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
Syrian, so, ce = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 


gaff-gaily 
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2. The metallic spur fastened to the leg of a 
fighting-cock. 

IL Naut. : The spar which extends the 
upper edgo of fore-and-aft sails, such as the 
mainsail of a cutter, smack, or other one- 
masted vessel ; the main and foresails of a 
schooner, the spanker of a ship, the trysails 
or spencer of a brig or ship. The lower eml 
of the gaff has jaws which rest against and 
partially grip the mast. It is supported by 
the throat-halyards at the mast and the peak- 
halyards Rt the outer end. The ropes that 
steady the gaff literally aro called vangs. Gatf- 
sails are bent at the weather-leech to masts, 
or to hoops or liank9 which ruu on the mast 
as tli a sail is raised or lowered. 

gaff-hook, s. A heavy, barbed hook with 
a line, used in lauding largo fish. 

gaff- topsail, s. A sail spread by a gaff 
above the mainsail of a cutter, or other fore- 
and-aft rigged vessel. 

gaff (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] A theatre or 
music hall of the lowest class, the admission 
being generally a peuny. 

*' There's very few penny gaffs In London where they 
speak."— Mayhew ' London Labour , Ac., liL 449. 

gilfj; v.t. [Gaff (1), s.] To seize or laud with a 
gall*. 

*’ As they passed me I lunged ont and gaffed one of 
them-”— Field, June 24, 1882. 

gaf '-for, s. [A corrupt, of granfer , itself a cor- 
rupt. of grandfather (q.v.).] 

1. An old man ; a word formerly used in 
respect, but now only used in contempt. 

*’ For gaffer Treadwell told us hy the bye. 
Excessive sorrow is exceeding dry." 

Gay : Pastorals. 

2. The foreman of a gang of men, especially 
of navvies ; a sub-contractor on a railway. 

3. The foreman of a mine. 

* g 3 .f‘-fle, s. [Wei. gafi = a fork ; Ir. k Gael. 
gabhal ; Dut., Sw. k Dan. goffel ; Icel. gaffal ; 
Ger. gabel = a fork ; Wei. gafael = a hold, a 
grasp.] 

1. Au artificial spur of steel put upon game- 
cocks when they are set to fight. 

2. A steel-lever used to bend crossbows. 

" My crossbow In my h&nd, my yaffle on my rack." 

Drayton: Mutes' Elysium , Nymph. 6 . 

* gafT-loek, $. [Gavelock.] 

* gaf-ol, $. [A.S., = rent.] 

Law. : Rent, tax, custom or duty. [Gavel.] 

* gafol-gild, * gafold-gild, *. The 

payment of custom, tribute or tax. 

* gafold-land, s. Land liable to the pay- 
ment ofgafol. 

g£g, * gag-gen, v.t. k i. [Wei. cegio = to 
choke ; ceg = the mouth or throat.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To stop the mouth by thrusting some- 
thing into it, so a9 to prevent a person from 
speaking, hut allow him at the same time to 
breathe. 

M A Christian boy in Constantinople had like tohave 
been stoned for gagging hi a waggishnesa, a long-billed 
fowL”— Bacon : Essays; 0/ Goodness. 

2. To silence by authority. 

** Is it peace, because the man is gagged and cannot, 
or overawed and dares uot, cry out of oppression?' — 
South, vol. x., aer. 6. 

3. To prize or keep open hy thrusting some- 
thing in. 

*' Some have tlielr mouths gagged to such a wide- 
ness, for a long time/' — Fortescue: De Laiulibus, ch. xxn. 

* 4. To cause to heave with nausea. 

5. To introduce interpolations into : as. To 
gag a part. (Stage slang.) 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To reach, to beave with nausea. 

2. To introduce interpolations iuto a part. 

(Stage slang.) 

strolling actor . . . has to gag. that is. make up 
words ."— May hew : London Labour, A'c., ill. 149. 

gftg, s. [Gao, V.] 

1. Something thrust into the mouth to pre- 
vent a person from speaking. 

" Whose own foul smoke, 

Amd a sharp gag under their throats half-choke.” 
Holiday : Juvenal, sat. i. 

2. Anything that silences a person. 

“ As to my place, that shall never be a gag to pre- 
vent me from speaking my luiud."— Macaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch. xlv. 


T 

3. Anything which causes nausea or sick- 
ness. 

*’ L. has recorded the repugnance of the school to 
gags, or the fat of fresh beef boiled."— Lamb : Essays of 
Ella ; Christ's Hospital. 

4. luterpolutious introduced by an octor 
into his part. (Stage slang.) 

" When I go out I always do my own gag, and I try 
to knock out something new. — Mayheio: London 
Labour, ill. 148. 

gag rein, s. 

Sadd. : A rein which passes over runners 
attached to the throat-latch, so as to draw the 
hit up into the corners of the horse's mouth 
when pulled upon. 

gag runner, s. 

Sadd. : A loop depending from the throat- 
lateb ; through it the gag-rein passes to the 
bit. 

* gag' -ate, s. [Lat. gagates; Gr. yayanj? 
(gagates) lignite, bituminous wood, jet, from 
la-yas (gagas), mad X'ayyat ( Gaggai ) = a town 
and river in Syria near which it occurred.] 

Min. : The mime given by Pliny, Dioscorides, 
&c., to what is now called jet. (Fuller.) 

gage (1), * guage, s. [Fr. gage, from gager = 
to pledge, from Low Lat. wadio, radio, from 
vadium = a pledge, from Lat. vas (genit. vadis) 
= a pledge ; cogn. with A.S. wed = a pledge.] 

1. A pledge, a pawn ; something laid down 
as security or pledge for the performance of 
some act by the person depositing the thing, 
end to be forfeited in ease of non-performance. 

" They from their mothers’ breasts poor orphans reud. 

Nor without gages to the needy lend.” ha ndys. 

2. Anything thrown down as a token of 
challenge to combat. 

"There take my g tge. behold I offer it 
To him that first accused him in this cause.” 

Fairfax : Godfrey of Boulogne, bk. v., a. 68. 

3. A pledge, a security. 

gage (2), s. [Gauge, s.] 

gage (3), s. [After the name of the introducer.] 
A kind of plum. [Greengage.] 

gage (I), v.t. [Gaoe (X), s. ; Fr. gager.) 

1 1. To wager ; to deposit as a pledge or secu- 
rity for some act ; to wage or wager. 

" I gage my life, my falchion to attest." 

Byron : Lara, i. 2X 

t 2. To stake, to risk. 

"He gaged but life ou that Illustrious day." 

hcott ; WUion of Don Roderick, 15. 

* 3. To bind by pledge or security ; to engage. 

"But my chief core, 

Is to oome fairly oil from the great debts 
Wherein my time something too prodigal 
Hath left me gaged." 

Shakesp. ; Merchant of Venice, i. 1. 

gage (2), v.t. [Gauge, v.] 

gag'-e-a, s. [Named after Sir Thomas Gage, 
a British botanist.] 

Bot.: A genus of Liliacefe, tribe Tulipea*. 
It has radical linear leaves, and yellow corym- 
bose or umbellate flowers. The sepals have 
no nectariferous fold or depression, the style is 
conspicuous ; tbe capsule is membranous, with 
many seeds. About thirty species are known ; 
they are from Enrope and Northern Asia. 
Gagea lutea is the Yellow Gagea, or Star of 
Bethlehem. It is found in the eastern parts 
of England and Scotland, from Dorset to 
Morayshire, but is everywhere rare. It flowers 
from March to May. 

* ga ge-like, adv. [Eng. gage, s. (1), and like.) 
In the manner of a challenge. 

M [Sbel stood for her cause, aud flung defiance down 
Gagelike, to man." Tennyson: Princess, v. 170. 

* gag'-er, s. [Gauger.] 

gag’-ger, s. [Eng. gag; -er.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who gags or silences. 

" That very worthless author, the gagger of all Pro- 
testnuts* mouthes for ever."— Mountaguc : App>:ale to 
Cctsar. (Epia. Bed.) 

2. Found. : A lifter used in founding, con- 
sisting of a light T-shaped piece of iron. 

gag'-gle, *gag -le, v.i. [Onomatopoetic. 

Dut. gaghelcn ; cf. cackle.] 

1. To make a noise like o goose. 

" Birds prune their feathers, geese gaggle, and crows 
seem to cadi ujion nun ."— Bacon ; Nat. Hist., § B23. 

2. To chatter ; to talk noisily and idly. 

"But when tbe prlestiis at seruice no man sitteth, 

but gayte and ducke like so many geese."— Hackluyt : 
Voyages, i. 241. 

gftg^gler, s. [Eng. gaggl(e); -er.) A goose. 


g&g'-glmg, * gag ling, a. ks. [Gaoole, ®.j 

A. As udj. : Cackling ; makiug a noise like a 
goose. 

** If I have company they are a parcel of chattering 
magpies; If abroad, I um a gaugllng go ose.”— Guar- 
dian. No. 132. 

B. As suhst. : The noise made by geese. 

*' Being descried hy the gaoling nf geese. M. Manlius 
did awaken, and keep them from entrance.”— Raleigh • 
History of the World, bk. iv., ch. vii. , | L 

* gag'-tooth, s. [Eug. gag, and tooth.) A pro- 
jecting tooth. 

* gfig'-toothed, a. [Eng. gagtooth ; -cd.) Hav- 
ing projecting teeth. 

gahn'-Ite, s. [From Gahn, a Swedish chemist.) 

Mineralogy : 

1. An isometric mineral occurring like spinel 
in octahedrons, dodecahedrons, &c. Us lustre 
is vitreous or somewhat greasy, its colour 
green or brown, its streak greyish. Coinpo9. : 
Alumina 30 40 to CO'OO ; oxide of zinc 16*80 to 
34*S0 ; sesquioxide of iron 0 to 16'G3, &c. 
Varieties : (1) Aulomolite or ZincGabnite; f2) 
Dysluite or Zinc-mangnnese-irou Galmite ; (3) 
Kreittonite or Zinc-iron Gahnite. (See tliflse 
words.) Found in Sweden, Bavaria, &c. 
(Dana.) The Brit. Mus. Catal. makes it a 
variety of Spinel. 

2. A variety of Veauviauite from Gokum In 
Finland. 

gaiacinc, s. [GuiAcmd;.] 

Gai'-an-ite§, s. pi. [See the def.] 

Ch. Hist. : A branch of the Eutychlans, 
followers about a.d. 037 of Gaian, Bishop of 
Alexandria, 

gai -e-ty, * gay-i-ty, * gay-e-ty, *. 

[O. Fr. gaycte, trom gay — meiTy.] 

1. The quality or state of being gay ; mirth ; 
merriment. 

" Profane men stick not In the gaiety ol their hearts.* 
— Atterbury : Sermons, vol. liL, aer. 12. 

2. An amusement ; that which makes gay ; 
pleasure. 

"The gaieties of life get hold of us."— Gilpin : her 
mans, vol. i., ser. 8. 

3. Finery, show, gay appearance. 

ga' lk-war, s . [Guicowar.] 

* gail'-cr, s. [Gaoler.] 

* gail-lard, a. [Galliard.] Brisk, merry, gay 

" Ther as that any gaillard tapstere was " 

Chaucer; C. T., 8,386. 

gail-lar'-di-a, .<?. [Named after Gaillard de 
Charentonneau, a lover of botany.] 

Bot. : A genus of composite plants, the 
typical one of the sub-tribe Gaillardieje (q.v.). 

gail-lar'-di-e-se, s. pi [Mod. Lat. gaillar- 
di(a), and lat. fem. pi. adj. sulf. -ere.) 

Bot. : A sub-tribe of composite plants, tribe 
Senecionideae. 

gail‘-li-arde, gal-li-ard, s. [Ital. ga- 

gliarda.) 

MwHc: An ancient dance, so called because 
of its gay rhythm and motion. It is said by 
some to have* been similar in character to the 
Cushion dance. Like the minuet, of which it 
was probably the parent, the galliard was 
danced by a lady and gentleman. If more 
than one couple performed the dance they did 
so independently of other daucers. (Stainer & 
Barrett.) 

gail-lo nel'-la, gal-li-o-ner-la,s. [Named 
after the algologist Gail Ion.] 

Bot. : A genus formerly held to belong to 
the class of animals called Infusoria, but now 
ranked with plauts. It is held to be a Diatom 
of the sub-order Cymbelleae. It is called also 
Melosira, and Lysigoniuui ; or Gaillouella and 
Lysigonium are made the two sub-genera of 
Melosira. According to Elirenberg every cubic 
Such of the polishing stone called tripoli con- 
tains forty -one thousand millions of individuals 
belonging to Gaillonella distans. Bog iron ore 
is made up of the cases of Gaillonella femtr 
ginea constituting multitudes of threads. 

gai -ly, *gai-liche, *gay-ly,*gay-liche, 

adv. [Eng. gay ; - ly .] 

1. In a gay, merry, or joyful manner; 
merrily ; joyfully, mirthfully. 

2. Splendidly ; finely. 

" Brother ol Pear, more gryhj clad." 

Crathaw: Steps to the Temple} Hope. 


boil, p(ult, eat, 5011, chorus, 9M11, beneh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as: expeet, Xenophon, exist, ph =L 

-dan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun; -tion, -sion = zhun. -eious, -tious, -sious = shus, -ble, -die, &c. — bel. d^L 
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3. Tolerably ; fairly, 
fain (l). s. [Wei. gan « a mortise.] 

Joinery : 

1. A mortise. 

2. A bevelled shoulder of a binding joist to 
strengthen the tenon. 

gain( 2 ),*gnine,* gaghezm,* gayne,* gein, 

s. llcel. gagn = gain, advantage; cogn. with 
Sw. gagn = profit; Dan. gavn; Fr. gain.] 

1. Profit; anything gained or obtained aa 
an advantage, or in return for labour or the 
employment of resources. 

•• He U apt to denominate, however. hl» whole gain , 
rrotit, and thus confounds rent with profit, at least in 
common Uaguag *. Smith : Wealth of Mat Ion*, bk. L, 
ch. vi. 

2. Interest, profit, emolument. 

M Small ■were his gain* and hard hi* work." 

Tennyton : Sea Dream*, 8. 

3. The act of gaining or ucquiriug ; acquiai- 
tion. 

*• The douhle gam of happiness. 

Shakes p. : Jiichard III., lv. 4. 

TJ Crabb thus discriminates between gain, 
profit, emolument , and lucre: “Gain is here a 
general term, the other terms are specific : 
the gain is that which comes to a man ; it is 
the fruit of his exertions, or agreeable to his 
wish : the profit is that which accrues from 
the thing. Emolument is a species of gain for 
labour, or a collateral gain. . . . Gain and 
profit are also taken in an abstract sense ; 
lucre is never used otherwise ; but the latter 
always conveys a bad raeaniug.” ( Crabb : Eng . 
Synon.) 

* gain - devoted, a. Devoted to the 
acquisition of gaio. 

’■ Iu proud und gay 

And gain-devoted, citlea." Cowper : Ta*k, L 682. 

• gain (3), s. (Ir. gain — an arrow; cf. Low 
1 at. ganeo — & spear or dart.] An arrow. 

“ Galnu* grounden aryght goune they dryue.*' 

Alitaunder ; Fragment, 231. 

gain, * gayne, * geinc, * geyne, v.t. A i. 
(Fr. gagner.] [Gaik (2), s.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To obtain or earn as profit or advantage ; 
to obtain by industry or the right use of re- 
•ources. 

•• Wtuvt is a man profited if be shall gain the whole 
world and lose hi* own soul ?*" — Matthew xvL 26. 

2. To win ; to acquire , to get. 

" A leper once he lost, and gained a king." 

Milton : P. L. . i. 47L 

3. To obtain, acquire, or come by in any 
way. 

** Ye should not have loosed from Crete, and have 
pained thi* harm and loss." — let* xxvii. 21. 

4. To win ; to obtain by superiority of might 
or right. 

•• Fat fees from the defended Umbrian draws. 

And only gain * the wealthy client's cause." 

Dryden : Persiut, sat. ill. 

5. To reach’; to attain to. 

•' In such discourse we gained the garden rails." 

Tennyxon : The Prince**; Cornel urion, 80. 

6. To win or draw to any aide, interest, or 
party ; to gain over. 

“ If he shall hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother.*' 
—Matthew xviiL 15. 

7. To make a profit of ; to profit by. 

■' If you have two vessels to fill, and yon empty one 
to fill the other, yon pain nothing by that ."— Burnet • 
Theory of the Earth. 

* 8. To produce as a profit ; to earn. 

“Lord, thy pound hath gained ten pounds."— Luke 

xlx- 16 . 

* 9. To profit, to advantage. 

" But for all this, whan that he seeth bis time 

He held bis pees, non other bote him gained." 

Chancer ; Troilu*, bk. L. 85 

B, Intransitive: 

1. To acquire, or advantage; to profit; to 
advance in interest, possessions, or happiness. 
•'Yea. though he gaine and cram his purse with 
crownes. , „ . 

He nought foreseeth wbat treasons dwells m 
townes.” Gascoigne: The Fruit e* of Warre. 

* 2. To profit ; to be of advantage. 

“ No gayneth it the nought" 

Legend of St. Gregory, 170. 

* 3. To become, to result. 

•* If It ... gain to be necessary -"— Eikon Basilike. 

* 4. To suffice, to last. 

*' Buy me a pair of aboon then. 

Clout the auld. the new are dear 
Ae pair may gain ye had a year " 

Bit son • Scotch Song*, L 174 

«[[ 1. To gain ground : To advance in any 
undertaking ; to make progress ; to acquire 
strength. 


gam— gainsay 
t— 


2. To gain on or upon : 

(1) To advance nearer ; to come closer to ; 
to gain ground on. 

(2) To encroach ; tu make way by degrees. 

" Watchful heron* leave their watery »tand. 

And, mounting upward with erected flight, 

Gain on the »kie» " 

Dryden : Virgil ; Georgic l. 600. 

(3) To prevail against ; to have an advan- 
tage over. 

•• The English have not only gained upon the Vene- 
tian* in the Levant, hut have their cloth In Venue 
itself ." — Addison : On Italy. 

(4) To obtain influence with ; to gain over. 

"My good behaviour had gained *o far on the em 
perur. that T began to conceive hopes of liberty."— 
Swift, 

3. To gain over: To win over or draw to any 
— side, interest, party or view. 

4. To gain time : To obtain an increase of 
time for any purpose. 

5. To gain the wind : 

Naat. : To get to the windward side of 
another ship. 

For the difference between to gain and to 
get, see Get. 

gain, "gayn, gayne, * gein, ’ geyn, 

a. & adv . [lcel. gegn = advantageous, conve- 
nient.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Convenient, suitable. 

2. Direct, straight. 

"Forth they goune to ride a gein path. - 

Lydgate ; Story of Thebe*. 

3. Near, contiguous, close. 

4. Handy, dexterous. 

5. Fine, grand. 

" To grelthe Josaphe in that geyn weede." 

Jo*eph of A rimathea, 209. 

6. Easy, tolerable. 

*7. Respectable, honest. 

B. As adverb : 

1. Tolerably, pretty, fairly ; as, gain well, 
gain quiet. (Local.) 

2. Cheaply. 

’gain, * gein, adv. & prtf [A S. gegn ; Teel. 
gagn; O. H.Ger. gagan, gein; Sw. gen; Dan. 

pie 7i.] 

A. As adv. : Back, again. 

" Ye* gal gain to yur maixturs wend,' 

Cur*or Mundl, 13,809. 

B. As prtf. : Gain was largely used iD com- 
pounds with the sense of back, against, in op- 
position ; of these compounds only gainsay 
now remains in use. 

C. -4s preposition : 

L Towards. 

" With hi* curt gain him he ferd." 

Curtor Mundi, 6,248. 

2. Against. 

" Gayn holy kyrk was I rebell. 

Gain fader and moder fers and felle. 

Curtor Mundi, 28,094. 

1 gain’-a-ble, a. [Eng gain ; -able.] That 
may or can be gained, obtained, or reached. 

gain age (age as lg), *gayn age, s. 

[O. Fr. gaignage ; Low Lat. gagnagium ; Fr. 
gagnage = pasture-land.] 

Old Law : 

1. The gain or profit of tilled or planted 
land raised by cultivating it. 

" 1 trowe the gaynage of the ground, in a gret ehyre, 
Nold aparaile that place, oo poynt tyl other ende.' 

Pier* Plowman'* Crede, 391. 

2. The borsea, oxen, and furniture of the 
wain, or the instruments for carrying on til- 
lage, which, when a villain was amerced, were 
left free, that cultivation might not be inter- 
rupted. (BurriU.) 

* gain -call, s. [Pref. gain; Eng. call.] A 

calling in oppositiou. 

“That other letters him with tjaineall." 

Curtor Mundi, 28,783. 

* gain' - call ing, * ga ne call - ing, s. 

[Eng. gaincall; - ing .] 

Scots Law : Revocation. 

"That the foraald partlis sali stand at thar deliuer- 
ance irrevocabilly but ony ganecallingf— Act. Audit. 
(I486), p. 142. 

* gain -come, * gain cum, 1 geln cnme, 

s. [A.S. geancyme.) A coming again or back ; 
a return. 


" But whan he saw passed both day and hour 
Of her go in come, in «orrow can oppress*. 

His woful hart. In care and heamness. 

Chaucer : Tettament of Creseide. 


gain'-er, *gayn er, $. [Eng. gain; -*r. ] 
One who gaine or obtains profit, interest, re- 
turn, or advantage. 

••The cause of humanity has upon the whole beeu 
a considerable gainer by the conflict. PorUu*, vol. 

1., ser. 17. iApp.) 

’gain ful, fisune full, a. [Eng. gain (2), 
fi. ; ful ( 0.1 Producing gain, profit, or advan- 
tage ; profitable, advantageous; productive of 
money. 

" Betty found It a gainful *pecul*,tloii to send or* 
thither. — Macaulay . Bi*L Eng., ch. xtt. 

* gain ful ly, * gayn ful ly, adv. [Edr. 
gainful; dy.] In a profitable or advantageous 
manner : profitably, advantageously. 

•'To make your almex dedes 
vnto you.' — Cdal : Corinthian* x 

* gain - ful ness, s. (Eng. gainful; -n«s.) 
The quality of being gainful or profitable ; 
profit, gain, advantage. 

* gain' giv lhg, 8. [Eng. gain, pref., and 
giving. J A misgiving. 

"It U hut foolery ; but It la *och a kind of gain- 
giving ax would, perhaps, trouble a woman." — .Shake*?.: 
1/umUt, V. 2. 

gain' ing, pr. par., a., A s. (Gain, r.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of winning or obtaining as a gain, 
profit, or advantage ; acquisition. 

2. Profits, gains, interest, or advantage 
gained. 

*• But If thy gaining* do lorraount exprwMion, 

Why doth the foolish world *corn that prefesskn I" 
Dunne : To Mr. T. on takxng Order*. 

gaining machine, s. 

Join. : A machine for cutting grooves acroas 
tbe face of a beam, usually to receive tbe 
shoulder of the tenon, so that the stud joist 
or post framed into the beam may have a 
strength to resist lateral strain greater thao 
that due merely to the tenon which rests 
in the mortise proper. The machine ia also 
adapted for rabbeting and transverse cutting 
generally. 

gaining twist, s. 

Rifling: A rifle-groove whose angle of twist 
becomes greater towards the muz 2 le. This 
allows tbe ball to be more easily started, 
gaining a greater velocity of twist as it pro- 
ceeds towards the muzzle. 

''gain less, a. [Eng. gain; -Ima] Unpro- 
fitable ; returning no profit or gain ; produc- 
tive of oo advantage. 

"[A sin] so absolutely galnlet* to himself In hi* 
capacity, even as a sensual brute.” — Hammond; 
Work*, iv. 514. 

* gain'-less-ness, a. [Eng. gainless; -mess.] 
The quality of being gainless ; unprofitableness. 

" The parallel holds too In the gamleunetx ae well aa 
laboriousness of the work." — More: Decay of Piety. 

;ain'-ly, * gayn-li, * gane-ly, , gayn- 
liche, " gayn-ly, * gayn-lycli, a. a adv. 
[Icel .gegnlligr, a. ; gegnliga, adv.] [Gain, a.] 

A, Js adjective: 

1. Well-formed or well-shaped ; comely, 
shapely. (Now only used in the negative 
compound ungainly.) 

"[Thon] that art so gaynly a god." 

E. Eng. AUU. Poem* ; Cleannet*. 727. 

2. Suitable, convenient, advantageous. 

B. As adv.: Handily, conveniently, readily, 
dexterously. 

"He might with ease kneel down, and so might tha 
more gninly be loaden T *’—//. More Antidote againtt 
Atheism, bk. ii., ch. x. 

* gain pain, s. [Fr. gagne-pain, from gagner 

— to gain, and pain — bread.] A name ap- 
plied in the Middle Agea to the sword of a 
hired soldier. 

gain said (al as e), pa. par. or a. [Gajn- 

SAY.] 

* gain’- saw, * gayne -sawe, * geyn- 
sawe, s. [A.S. geyn = against, and sa^u = a 
saying, a saw (q.v.).] Gainsaying, contra- 
diction. 

" To him is there no geynsawc. 

Curtor Mundi, 14.815. 

* gain -say, s. (Gainsay, v .] Contradiction, 
denial, gainsaying. 

gain say, * gain - sale, * gayn - say, 
+ gayn sale, * geyn-say, * game-sy. 


* gs 
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f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; 
or. wore, wolf, work. whd. son : mute. cub. cure, unite, cur. rule, full ; try. 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt 
Syrian, ee, 00 = e ; ey = a. qu = lew. 


* gein - sei - en, v.t. k i. [Pref. gain- = 
•gainst, and Eng. say (q.v.).] 

A. Transitive: 

1* To apeak against, to oppose, to contradict. 
•'If any gayiuay yon, ye take him a* a mortal 
enemy ."— Golden Hoke, let. 14. 

2. To deny, to contradict. 

•• II be it geyiuay, I wllle rroue it on him.” 

Robert de Brunne, p. 164. 

B. Jntrans. : To deny, to contradict. 

"The fearfull chorl durat not gainesy nor dooe. 

But trembling stood, and yielded him the pray.” 
Spent er ; F. V-, III. viiL 13. 

gain'-say-er, s. [Eng. gainsay; -er.] One 
wlio opposes, contradicts, or denies what ia 
alleged ; ao opponent, a contradicter. 

"If SL Paul had not foreaeene that there should be 
gaintayers, he had not neede to hiuie appointed the 
confutation of gainsaying."— Latimer : Third. Sermon 
before King Edward 

gain'-say-ing, * gayn-sey-ing, * gein- 
sey ing, * gen sey-yng, s. [Eng. gain- 
say ; -ing .] The act of contradicting, deny- 
ing, or opposing ; contradiction, denial. 

•■ We’ll part the time between’s, then : and In that 
I’ll oo gainsaying." Shakesp. : Winter's Tale , i. 2. 

* gain'- some (I), a. [Eng. gain; sutf. -sowc.] 
Bringing gain or profit ; profitable, advan- 
tageous. 

* gain-some (2), a. [Eng. gain , a. ; stiff, -some.] 
Gainly, well-favoured. 

*' Noble, wise, 

Faithful and pa<n«om«." 

Massinger : Roman Actor, lv. 2. 

* gain' spur, v.t. [Eng. gain, and spite.] To 
excite by the proapect of gain. (Du Bartas.) . 

gainst, prep. [An abbreviation of against 

(q.v.).J 

* gain st&nd, v.t. [Prer. gain - = against, 
and Eng, stand (q.v.).] To withstand, to op- 
pose, to resist. 

** None was fouud so falthfull to God, that he durst 
enterprise to resist, nor gainstand the maulfest im- 
pletie of their priuees ,"— Appellation of John Knox. 
p. 21. 

* gain’-strive, v.i. k t. [Pref. gain- = against, 
and Eng. stHve (q.v.).] 

A. Intrans . : To strive in opposition ; to 
oppose, to resist. 

•‘ He may them catch, vuable to gainestriue." 

Spenser: F. <?., IV. viL 12. 

B, Trans. : To oppose, to strive against, to 
resist, to withstand. 

•* In case yet all the Fates gainstrive us oot, 

Neither shall we. perchance, die unrevenged." 
Nicholas Urimoald : Cicero's Death, in Ellis, vob ii. 

* gain- tak ing, * gane'-tak-ihg, ■?. [Eug. 
gain = again, and facing.] The act of forcibly 
taking again. 

" Deforcing of the officiare in execucion of his office 
lo the gane taking of aue caldrown poundit be the 
said officaire."— Aberd, Reg. (ISM), Ver. 16. 

* gain -yield, * gan-ycild, * gen-yell, s. 

[Eng. gain = again, and yield.] A reward, a 
reconipence, a requital. 

*' The goddla mot coodingly the foryeild, 

Eftir thy desert* rendrmg sic ganyeild." 

Douglas : Virgil, 67, a 

gair, s. [Goke (2), s.] A triangular piece of cloth 
inserted in a dress or robe ; a gore. 

gair'-fofrl, s . [Mid. Eng. gair - gare = 

stare, and Eng. fowl.] 

Omith. : A name given locally to the Great 
Auk, now extinct. [Auk, 1.] 

•gair'-ish, a. [Garish.] 

* gair'-ish-ly, adv. [Garishly.] 

* gair'-ish-ncss, $. [Garishness.] 

gais'-lmg, s. [Gosling.] A gosling. 

'' Did ever any moo see sic » set of green gaitlings /*' 
— Scott ; Bride of Lammermoor, ch. xxv. 

gaist (1), s. [Guest.] 
gaist (2), s. [Ghost.] 

gaist-coal, 8. A piece of dead coal, that, 
instead of burning, appears in the fire as a 
white lump. 

gait (1), s. [Goat.] 

1. Lit. : A goat. 

2. A name given to a silly, simple-minded 
person. 

'* To scorn the poor silly gait of a lassie after he’s 
keeplt company wi‘ her sae Uog."— Scott . Antiquary. 
ch. xv. 


gainsayer- -galactophagous 


gait berry, s . An old name for the 
bramble- berry. 

gait (2), s. peel, gata = a road, a way; 8w. 
gala — a street ; Ban. gade — a street ; Ger. 
gasse; Goth, gal wo ; At. 11. Ger. gazze.] 

1. A path, a course, a way. 

"I descried his way 

Beat on all speed, and marked his atry gait." 

Milton P. L., Iv. 668. 

2. A street. 

“ Wes to be sene on Edinburgh gaits. 

Fra time that brauitle liegau. 

Burel : Watson's Colt., U. 6. 

3. Steps, walk. 

" Thou art so lean and meagre waxen late, 

That scarce thy legs uphold thy feeble gait." 

Spenser : Mother Halberds Tale, 600. 

4. The manner or style of walking; carriage. 

" ‘Tb Cinna, I do know him by his gait." 

Shakesp. : Julius Ccesar, I. 6. 

1[ For the difference between gait and car- 
riage, see Carriage. 

1 (1) To gang one’s gait: To go one’s way. 

(2) To gang to the gait : To go to wreck. 

(3) To hold the gait : To hold on one's way ; 
to prosper. 

(4) To take the gait : To depart; to set out 
on a journey or expedition of any kind. 

gait (3), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

1. A charge made for cattle or sheep taken 
in to pasture ; agistment. 

2. A sheaf of grain tied up. 

gait, v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] To set up sheaves 
of corn on end. 

gait'-ed, a. [Eng. gait (2); -ed.] 

1. Having a particular gait or mode of walk- 
ing; used in composition: as alovr-gaited, 
heavy -gaited, kc. 

2. Accustomed to the road. (Scotch.) 

gait'-er (1), s. [Fr. guitre ; O. Fr. guest re.] 

1. A covering for the ankle, fitting down 
upon the shoe. It is usually buttoned or 
buckled upon the outer side, and has a strap 
passing under the sole of the shoe. 

2. A half-boot with a cloth top. Now gaiter 
is also used colloquially for all half-boots. 
(American.) 

gaiter-tree, s. An old name given to the 
bramble. 

gait'-er (2), s . [Eng. gait (3), s. ; -er.] One 

who ties up sheaves in a particular manner. 

gait'-er, v.t. [Gaiter (1), s.] To furnish or 
dress with gaiters. 

t gait'-er-ette, s. [Eng. gaiter; dimin. suff. 
-ette.] A gaiter; a covering for the leg. 

gait ling, * get ling, * gyt ling, s. (Eng. 
gait (2) s. ; dimin. sutf. -ling.] An infant. 

* gaitre berries, * gaytre-beriis, a. pi. 

[CT. Atid. or Prov. Eng. gattrebush, and gattridge 
— dogwood.] The Dogwood (Cornitssangutnea), 
or the Cornelian Cherry (Comus mascula). 

" Laxatives of catapus or of gaytre beriis." 

Chaucer: C. T., 16,541. 

gaitt, get, s. [Get, v.] That which is be- 
begotten ; a child, a brat. 

•* If I was gaun forward a man g them, a* the gaitts o* 

boy and lassie would be cryiog at,"- Scott: i/cart of 

Midlothian, ch. xxxi. 

* g^lt 4 g^le, s. [Icel. gal = a song, a charm.] 

1. A song. 

" Blisse and ioye and gleo and galf 

O. Eng. Miscell., p, 97. 

2. A charm ; incantation. 

" Hie no muge heren here remenge ne here gal."— 

0. Eng. Homilies, il. 197. 

3. Talking ; speech. 

" So grym a was in gale A Sir Ferumbras, 1,98ft. 

* gal, * gole, a. [A.S. gal; Dut. geil.] Wanton, 
lustful, lascivious. 

" That we* of his fleysse to gat" 

U. Eng. Miscell., p. 148. 

ga'-la (1), s. [Etym. doubtful.] A Scotch 
cotton fabric. 

ga la (2). s. [Fr., from Ital. gale = ornament, 
finery, festive attire.] A show or pomp ; 
festivity ; mirth ; a holiday. 

" They dressed aa if for a gala at Versailles.*'— 

Macaulay Hist. Eng., ch. ill 

gala clay, s. A holiday with a]iorts or 
festivities. 
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gala dress, s. Holiday dress ; finery. 

gal a 9in -c-f» (I), s. pi. [Gr. ydAa (gala), 
genit. yaXa-KTos (galaktos) = milk, and Lat. 
fem. pi. adj. suff. - inea ;.] 

Bot. : The name given in 1828 by Don to an 
order of plants now called Francoaceac. 

gal-a^in'-c-se (2), s. pi. [From Alod, Lat 
galax (genit. gaiacis) (q.v.), and Lat. fern. pL 
adj. suff. -ine<r.] 

Bot. : A tribe of plants of somewhat doubts 
ful place in the aystem. Lindlcy ranks it 
under the Pyrolaceic ; some botanists under 
the Diapensiaeeaj. 

ga-l£c'-ta-gogueji, s . pi . [Galactogogues.] 

go-lac'-ti-a, s. [Gr. yakaxTiov (galakt ion ) = a 
little milk, ’dimin. of yaAu (gala) = milk.] 

Bot. : A genus of papilionaceous plants, anb- 
trihe Glycine®. Galaetia pendula, a native of 
Jamaica, is a pretty flowering climber, culti- 
vated in Britain. 

ga 1AC’ tic, a. [Gr. ydAa (gala), genit. yaW- 
ros (galaktos) = milk ; Eng. adj. stiff. - ic .] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Of or belonging to inilk ; 
obtained from milk. 

2. Astron, : or or relating to the Galaxy or 
Atilky Way. 

"Around the poles of the galactic circle.”— H. 
Spencer : Instability of the Homogeneous. 

galactic circle, s. 

Astron. : The name given by Sir John Her- 
scliel to the circle of the heavens most nearly 
agreeing with the direction or the Milky Way. 

galactic poles, a. pi. 

Astron. : The poles of the galactic circle. 

ga-lac'-tln, g&-l&c-tme, s. [Gr. ydAa 
(gala), genit. yaAd*To? (galaktos) = milk ; Eug. 
suff. -in; -ine (Chern.).] 

Chem. : A nitrogenous substance obtained 
from milk by first precipitating the caaeio 
with acetic acid ; coagulating the albumen by 
boiling, removing the fat by ether, concentra- 
tion, filtration from earthy phosphates, allow- 
ing the milk-sugar *to crystallize out, and 
finally precipitating the galactin by alcohol. 
Thirty-five parts ot dried milk yield one part 
of galactin, which is soluble in water, in- 
soluble in alcohol and ether. It is precipi- 
tated by tannin, but differs from gelatine in 
redissolving at 60°. Galactin emulsifies fat. 
It ia found in the blood, gastric juice, animal 
membranes, milk, eggs, and many morbid 
animal fluids. It also exists in the juices of 
edible plants, and in the fluid of the embry onal 
cotyledons. (Hafts : Diet. Chem.) 

ga lac’-tite, s. [Ger. galactit; Gr. yaAoKTinj? 
Aiflos (galaklitls lithos) = a stone which when 
wetted and rubhed gives out a milky juice ; 
ydAa (gala), genit. ydAa^ro? (yafaA’fos)= milk ] 
ilin. : A variety of Natrolite (q.v.). It 
occurs in colourless crystals, of circular form, 
in the south of Scotland. 

"Red. white, grey marble, Jasper, galactite 

Sylvester : The Magnificence, 51. 

*ga-lac to-den'-dron, s. [Gr. ydAa (gala), 
genit. ydAa*ros (galaktos) = milk, and SeVSpoy 
(dendron) = a tree.] 

Bot. : An old genus of Artocarpacea, formed 
to include the cow-tree of South America. The 
genus is now made a synonym of Brosimnra, 
and the cow-tree is named B. Galactodendron. 

ga-lae'-to-gogues, ga-lac-ta-gogue^, 

s. pi. [Gr. ydAa (gala), genit. ydAaxros ( galaktos ) 
= milk, and ayo> (ago) = to induce.] 

Med. : Aledicines which promote the secre- 
tion of milk. 

gal - ac - tom'- c - ter, a. [Gr. ydAa (gala), 
genit. yuAaxro? (galaktos) = milk, and p-erpor 
(metroii) = a measure.] An instrument for 
ascertaining the quality of milk by its specific 
gravity; a 'actometer. It consists or a stem 
and bulb, the latter charged with shot serving 
as ballast, so that, it floats upright in the milk, 
the relative specific gravity being indicated 
by the centesimally graduated stem. 

gal- ac-toph’-a- gist, s. [Gr. ydAa (gcda), 
genit. ydAa*To« (ga/a&fos) = milk, and 4>ayeip 
( phagein) = to eat.] One who subsists on 
milk. 

g&l ac-toph'-a-gous, a. (Gr. ydAa (gala\ 


boll, b^; poiit, jdx^l; cat, 9 ell, chorus, 9 hin, ben$h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, ^cnophon, exist, ph t 
-elan, -tian — shan. -tion, -sion — shun; -$ion, -$ion =zhun. -clous, -tious, -sions = shus. -ble, -die, kc. — bpl, deL 
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ecalaetophoritis— galbula 


genit. -yaAoxTo? (galaktos ) — milk, anil </>aye<V 
(phagein ) = to eat.] Feeding or subsisting on 
milk. 

ga-lac-to-phor-i'-tis, s. [Gr. ydXaxro- 

<t>opo<; (yalaktophoros) = giving milk: yd\a 

(gala) — milk, and <J»opo? (pharos) — bearing ; 
stiff. -itis = denoting inflammation ; Fr. gala c- 
tophorite.] 

Med. : In Ham niation of the lacteal ducts. 

gSJ~aC-t6ph'-or-OUS,a. [Gr.ydAa(£?«fa),gcnit. 
yaAoxTo? {galaktus) ~ milk, and <fjepu, ( pherd ) 
= to bear, to ]»r< duce.] 

Ord. Lang. Anat. : Producing milk ; some- 
times applied to the Lacteal ducts (q.v.). 

ga-lac-to-pol-ct'-ic, a. A s. [Gr. ydAa (gala), 
genit. yd\aKT0<; (galaktos) = milk, and ttoitj- 
tu<6? ( poietikos )— making or tending to make ; 
iroiew (poie o) = to make.] 

A. As adj. : Increasing or tending to in- 
crease the flow of milk. 

B. As snbst. : A substance which increases 
or tends to increase the flow of milk. 

ga - lac'- tose, s. [Gr. yaAa { gahi ), genit. 
•yaAaKTos ( galaktos ) — milk, and Lng, suit. - ose 
(Chem.) (q.v.).] 

C 'hem.: C 6 Hi 2 0b, also called Arabiucse, 
Obtained along with dextrose by boiling milk 
sugar [Lactose] with dilute sulphuric acid, 
neutralizing with chalk ; filtering, from the 
filtrate the galactose crystallizes out first. It 
can be purified from dextrose by being less 
soluble iu absolute alcohol. Galactose crys- 
tallizes In large rhombic prisms, which melt 
at 142° ; they are very soluble in hot water, 
insoluble in absolute alcohol and in ether. It 
reduces four moleeules of euprie sulphate. 
Nitric acid, sp. gr. 1*2. oxidizes it into mneic 
acid. It does not ferment with yeast. By the 
action of sodium amalgam it is converted iDto 
duleitc. 

* gal-ag© # s. [Sp. galocha — a wooden shoe.) 
A clog; a wooden shoe. [Galocue.] 

" My heart-blood la well-nigh frome, I feet 5 
And my galago grown fast to my taeeL " 

Spenter: Shepheardt Calender; February. 

ga-la-go, s. [Fr. galago , from the African 
name (/)■] 

Zool. : Galagos. A genus of Lemuridae. 
The species have large orbits, so as to suit 
their Doeturnat habits. They feed chiefly on 
fruits, devour vegetable gum, and inhabit the 
continent of Africa. 

ga'-lam, s. [An East Indian word (?).] See 
etym. sod compound. 

galam-butter, s . 

Chem. : A solid fat resembling palm oil, 
obtained from Bassia Parkii and other species. 
It melts at 43°, and is soluble in ether. By 
saponification it yields stearic and palmitie 
aeids ; called also Shea-butter. 

ga-lan'-ga, ga-lan’-gal, ga-lan -gale, s, 
[Fr., Sp., & Ital. galanga; O. Fr. galingal ; 
Arab, chalan , khalandj ; Pers. khulandj = a 
tree from which wooden bowls are made.] 

1. Bot. : Various speeiesof Alpinia, specially 
A. Galanga, A. mcemosa, A . Alhighas, and A. 
pyramidal is. 

2. The rhizomes of AZpiRia. Galanga, a native 
of China and Java. They are aromatic, and 
contain a volatile oil and a crystalline sub- 
stance called Kaempferide. There are several 
other roots called by this name : they are 
used as an aromatic medicine in China. 

* gal -ant, * gal-aunt, «. & s. [Gallant.] 

gal-an -thus, s. [Gr. yaAa (gala) = milk, and 
ai'flo? ( anthos ) = blossom, flower.] 

Bot. : Snowdrop. A genns of Araaryllids, 
tribe Amarylleae. The perianth is six-partite, 
campanulas, tlie three outer sepals spreading, 
the three inner smaller ; erect, emarginate, no 
crown. Two species are known ; both grow 
in Europe. Galanthus nivalis is the common 
Snowdrop, which may, in the opinion of Sir 
Joseph Hooker, be really wild in Hereford- 
shire and Denbighshire. It flowers from 
January to March. [Snowdrop.] 

gftl an tine', s. [Fr. , from a root <?aZ-, seen 
in Ger. gallerte = jelly ; cf. Lat. gelo = to con- 
geal.] 

Cookery: A dish of veal, eneking-pig.chieken. 
or other white meat, freed from bone, tiea 


up, boiled, covered with a jelly, and served 
cold. 

ga-lan'-ty, a. [A corrupt, nf gallant (q.v.).] 
galanty show, s. A iniuiutuu: shadow 
pa ntommie. Sometimes the figures are thrown 
upon a screen by a magic lantern. 

" Tliat ri-iitlulflccitcv to! the uurai-ry, the ffnlanty- 
t how. “ — CaMcU't Technical Educator, j>t. X., ]<■ Jh. 

gal a-pec'-tlte, S. [Ger. gulapectit, from Gr. 
ydAa (gala) — milk ; tttjktos (pcktos) = curdled, 
and sutf. -ile (Min.) (q.v.).] 
jUiu. : A variety of ordinary Ilalloysite, 
from Anglar. (Dana.) 

GiU a te -a, s. [Lat.] 

1. Class. Myth. : A sea-nymph, daughter of 
Nereus and Doris, nml passionately fond of 
Acis, a shepherd of Sicily, whom the Cyclop 
Polyphemus, out of jealousy, killed with a 
fragment of broken rock. 

2. Astron. : [Asteroid, 74], 

gal-a-the'-a, s. [Galatea.] 

Zool. : The typieal genus of the family 
Galatheid* (q.v.). Gulathea strigosa is found 
in the Mediterranean, in Cornwall, Ac. 

gal a the’-i-dna, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. galathea, 
and’ Lat. fern. pi. adj. suit, -idar.] 

Zool. : A family of decapod Crustaeeans, 
sub-order Anoiuoura, which they counect with 
the Macrura. 

Ga^la'-ti-an (ti as shi), a. k s. [Gr ] 

1. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Galatia, a 
country of Asia Minor, lying south of Paphla- 
gonia, west of Pont us. and north-east of 
Plirygia. It was originally a part of Phrygia, 
but the Gauls or Celts having invaded Asia 
in several bodies, conquered and settled in 
this country about b.c. 241, whence the name. 

2. As subst. : A native or inhabitant of 
Galatia. 

TI St. Paul’s Episile to the Galatians: 

Scripture Canon: A New Testament Epistle, 
stated in ch. i. v. I to have been written by 
the Apostle Paul, a claim admitted by the 
ancient church universally, and by nearly all 
the ablest modern critics. It is one ul’ the 
four epistles considered by Ferdinand Baur as 
genuine. St. Paul, who generally, it appears, 
used an amanuensis, wrote this epistle with 
his own hand (vi. 11). It was penued just 
after a visit by the apostle to the Galatian 
church (i. 6). Two sueh visits had taken 
place ; the first, during which he founded tlie 
Galatian church, was about a.d. 51 or 50 
(Acts xvi. 2) ; the second was about a.d. 55 
(Acts xviii. 23). In ch. iv. 10 a first visit is 
alluded to, implying that there had been a 
second. The epistle, then, was not penned 
till at least a.d. 55, and probably not until 
a.d. 57 or 5S, during the first part of the 
Apostle’s residence at Ephesus (xix. 10). T he 
subscription at the end of the epistle whieli 
shews that it was written from Rome, though 
accepted by Baur, is rejected by most crities. 
The Galatian church consisted mainly uf Gen- 
tile converts. On these Paul did not impose 
the yoke of tlie Mosaio ritual, though ho was 
willing to tolerate its use among the Jewish 
proselytes. No sooner had he departed, how- 
ever, than Judaising teachers appeared iu the 
Galatian church, represented that Paul was 
not on a level with the Apostles originally 
chosen, but a mere subordinate agent whom 
they had sent forth ; that his teaching with 
regard to the law of Moses was in conflict with 
that of Peter, and tliat circumcision was in- 
dispensably necessary to salvation. In reply 
to these teaehers, Paul showed that lie was a 
real Apostle (i. 15, Ac.), and that he met tlie 
other apostles on such a footing of equality, 
that ou one occasion he had withstood Peter 
to the faee when he was to be blamed (ii. 11 
-14, &c.). He reproaches them for tlieir 
fickleness in so quickly turning from the pure 
to the perverted gospel (i. (3-9 ; iii. I, &e.), 
exhorts them Dot to relapse from Christian 
liberty into the bondage of Judaism (iii., iv., 
v.), and concludes with practical exhorta- 
tions^.). 

g&r-ax, s. [Gr. yaAa£<uos ( galaxaios ) = milky, 
milk-white ; ydAa (gala) = milk ; in allusion 
to the milk-white spikes of flowers.] 

Bot. : A geDus of Diapensiacc* or of Pyro- 
laceae. Galax ophytti , a small plant growing 
wild in the southern part of the United 
States, is sometimes seen in gardens here. 


ga-lax'-i-as, *. [Gr. yoAafcuos (go. U imlUjs) — 
ini Iky,] 

Ichthy. : The typical genuu of the Catniiy 
Galuxiuke (q.v.). 

gg.-liS.x'-i-d so, ga-liiac’-I-I-dao, s. pi. [Mod. 
Lat. gulaxias , aiid Lat. fern. pi. adj. sull. 
•idee.) 

fchthy. : A family of Tcleostean fishes, 
sub-order Physostomata. It was found' d by 
Prof. Muller. They are akin to the Balinoind.e, 
but are destitute of an adipose tin and scales. 


gal'-ax-y, * ga-lax'-i-is, * gal-ax ie, s 

[Fr.* galaxie, bom Lat. galuxios, front Gr. 
yaA<x£ia$ (gulaxias ) = tlie milky- way, ydXa 
(gala), geu. yaAoxio? (galaktos ) = milk.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. Lit. : In the satin 6ense as II. 


"The gulaxy. that milky way 
Which nightly. a3 a circling y.oue, thou *c**t 
Powdered with star*." Milton /,., vil. fc7#. 


2. Fig . : An assemblage of splendid persona 
or things. 

*’ The crowded, yet clean aud luminous gntnzlrt ol 
imagery, dllfused through the works of Lishop Taylor." 
— Dr. Parr. {Latham.) 

II, Asfrou. ; The Milky Way. It consti- 
tutes nearly a great circle inclined to the equi- 
noctial at an angle of about 0 '.*, and cutting 
that circle in right asceneion oh. 47' and 12b. 
47', so that the northern and aouthem poles 
are situated, the oue on right ascension 12h. 
47', declination N. 27°, and right ascension 
Oh. 47', deeliuation S. 27°. The milky ap- 
pearance of the great belt or zoue now de- 
scribed arises from the blended light of 
countless multitudes of stars, each doubtless 
a sun to some system of planets. Sir Wra. 
Herschel estimated that at one portion of the 
Milky Way 1X0,000 stars passed through tlie 
field of the telescope id a quarter of an hour, 
and on another occasion 258,000 stars in forty- 
one minutes. Here and there the Milky Way 
divides, especially at one spot, where there is 
a separation into two portions, somewhat re- 
sembliug the projecting sides of a fishtail. Sir 
W. Hersehel believes that stars are uot scat- 
tered at tolerably uniform intervals through 
space, but are congregated at particular spots. 
The solar system is in a stratum of stars, the 
thickness of which is inconsiderable compared 
with its length aod breadth. The sun is 
situated near the middle of the stratum, in 
proximity to the front, where it subdivides 
into two streams. Looking laterally to the 
right or left one sees out of the marching 
regiment of stars into comparatively vacant 
spaee, but looking forward or backward the 
frod or rear can be seen blended together so 
as to constitute the appearance called the 
Milky Way. Among the other popular names 
given to tlie Galaxy are Jacob's Ladder, the 
Way to St. James's, Watliug Street, &c. 


gal -ba, s. [A corruption of calaba , the West 
Indian name of the tree ] A durable wood pro- 
d uced by Calophyll u m Ca laba. [ C a lo ph y llu m . ] 


gal-ba-num, s. [Lat. galbanum; Gr. yaAfidin) 
(gallant); Heb. nzzibn (chhelbenah), from iVn 
or (chhekb) =: fatness.] 

1. Phar. : A gum resin obtained from an 
umbelliferous plant. Ferula galbanijlua. It 
is imported from Persia and India. It oceurs 
in translucent masses of brownish yellow 
agglutinated tears, which have a peculiar 
smell, and a bitter acrid taste. It yields when 
distilled with water about seven per ceDt. of 
a volatile oil, having the formula C 10 His, 
boiling at 160° ; the residue, after boiling with 
milk of lime, aDd then preci pi biting the filtrate 
with hydrochloric acid, yields yellow resin, 
soluble in alcohol and ether. When the alco- 
holic solution of this resin is saturated with 
hydrochloric aeid gas it yields nmbelliferene. 
The purified resin yields bv destructive dis- 
tillation a blue oil, which boils at 2S9°, and 
has the formula C20H30O. It is said to be 
identical with the blue oil obtained from 
chamomile. Galbanum fused with caustic 
potash yields resorciu CgH^OII^'O-S). Gal- 
banum is used to prepare Emplastrum Galbani , 
and is given internally as a stimulating ex- 
pectorant. 

2. Scrip. : The translation, galbanum, in 
Exod. xxx. 34. is probably correct. It was 
one ingredient iD the holy anointing oil. 

gal'-bu-la, s. [Lat.= a yellow bird, supposed 
to be the 'female of the Golden Oriole.] 

Omith.: Jacamar. The typical genus of 
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the family Galbulinai (q.v.). Example : <!al~ 
bula para'disea, the Swallow-tailed Kingfisher 
of Surinam. 

g2ll-bu-ll'-nse f s. pi. [Lat. gdlbul(a\ and 
fem. pi. adj. suff. -in.ee. ] 

Ornith. : Jacamars, a sub-family of Hal- 
cyonidne (Kingfishers), which to a certain 
extent it connects with Meropida? nr Bee- 
eaters. They have a long, straight, greatly- 
compressed bill ; the wings of moderate 
length, the fourth quill longest; the central 
feathers of the tail very long. They have 
generally metallic plumage, green being the 
most frequent colour. They are found in 
South America and the West Indies, building 
in holes in trees. They ait on low naked 
branches on the forest paths, whenee they 
dart upon butterflies. 

g&T-bu-lus, s. [Lat. = the nut of the cypress- 
tree. ] * 

Bot . : A collective fruit, allied to the Stro- 
bilus (Cone-proper), but differing only in being 
round, and having the heads of tlia carpels 
much enlarged. Example, the Juniper. 

*gal-der, *gal-dere, s. [A.S. gaUlor, geaU 
dor; lcel. galdr.] A charm, an enchantment. 

" Heo bigolen that child mid galdere swithe strange." 

Layamon , li. 884. 

gale (1), s. [Dan. gn? = mad, furious ; cf. Ieel. 
gola = a breeze ; galdrahridh = a storm raised 
by spells ; Ir. & Gael, gal = vapour, smoke.] 

I. Literally: 

1. A wind ; specifically, one stronger than 
it breeze, but less violent than a tempest ; it 
is usually used in conjunction with some 
qualifying adjective : aaa gentle gale , a strong 
gale, a fresh gale, Ac. 

** Both shores were lost to sight, when at the close 
Of day a stifler gale at East arose.*' 

Dryden • Ovid; Metamorphotet i. 

2. A breeze, a current of air. 

" While every gale is peace, and every grove 
Is melody. Thornton : Spring, 873. 

II. Fig . ; A quarrel, a disturbance, a hreeze, 
a tumult ; noisy excitement. 

*' Then the music touched the gates and died. 

Rose again from where it seemed to fail 
Stormed in orbs of soug. a grow tug gale * 

Ten nyson : I'iticm of Sin, 25. 

U For the difference between gale and breeze , 
see Breeze. 

gale (2). s. [A.S. ga/ol = rent, tribute.] A 
periodic payment of rent or custom ; an in- 
stalment of money. [Gavel.] 

" He has offered GO per cent, reduction on all rent 
due. which would amount to £40. and 60 per cent, on a 
single gale,"— Daily /Vem. OcL 6, 1881. 

1 Hanging gale : (See extract). 

" Mr. Litton said It would be better to abandon the 
use of the term hanging-gale, as there was no such 
term in the Act. A hanging-gale meant a gale still 
left unpaid at eachpajrmeutof rent," — > Standard, Nov. 
30, 1882. 

gale-day, s. The day on which an in- 
stalment of rent is due. 

** The rents were not demanded till the expiration of 
twelve months after the gale-day"— Standard, Nov. 30. 
1882. 

gale (3), *gagel„ "gall, *gaul, *gaylo, 

* gaylle, s. [A.S. gagol ; Dut. gag el.] 

Bot. : Myrica Gale; its full English name is 
Sweet Gale. It is called also Bog Myrtle. It 
is a twiggy shruh, two or three feet high, oc- 
curring in bogs and moors on the Highland 
mountains and elsewhere, ascending to the 
height of 1,S00 feet. It is found also on the 
Comment, in Northern Asia, and in North 
America. The flowers are in catkins ; the 
leaves are covered with a waxy pubescence. 
It yields wax, resin, benzoic acid, aud taunio. 
[Myrica, Myricace.-e.] 

'* Gale ; mlrTut ; mircetum est locus ebi crescunt ." — 
—Cathol, A nglicum. 

* gale (4), s. [A.S. gal.] 

1. A song. 

"The nyghtyngal© 

In wode maketh miry gale. AlUaunder, 3,547. 

2. A Qoise, chatter. 

" LUtenltb now and letlth gale." AUsaunder, 3,047. 

• gale (5), s. [Gaol.] 

gale (1), v.i [Gale (1), s.] 

Naut. : To sail ; to sail fast 

gale (2), *gail, *galyn, v.i. [A.S. galan ; 
Ice]. & Sw. gala ; Dan. gale = to cry, to sing. ] 
To cry, to sing, to croak. 

" Wh/in the Sompnour herd the Frere gale.” 

Chaueer: C. T.. 6,414. 


gale (3), v.t. [Gale (2), «.] 

Min. : To acquire the right of working, as a 
mine. 

ga'-le-a, s. [Lat. = a helmet, usually of 
leather, whereas the cassis was generally of 
metal.] 

1. Anat. : The amnion. 

2. Bot.: Helmet; the arched upper lip in 
aome labiate flowers : example, Jjimium album. 

3. Palceont. : A fossil echinoderm, shaped 
like a helmet. 

4. Pathol. : A headache extending all over 
the head. 

5. Surg. : A bandage for the head. 

gal'-e-as, s. [Galleas.] 

Naut.: A low-built French galley worked 
with sails and oars. 

ga'-le-ate, ga le-at-ed, a. [Lat. galeatus, 
from galea = a helmet.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : Covered with a helmet or 
helmet-shaped covering. 

**A galcatcd echinus copped " — tFoodicard* On 
FocsiU 

II. Technically : 

1. Bot. : Helmeted ; having a Galea (q.v.). 

2. Ornith. : Having a crest of feathers oq 
the head like that of a helmet ; created. 

gal-e-cy'-nus, s. [Gr. ya\g (gnti)= a weasel, 
and kviov (kuon), genit. k was (kunos) = a dog.] 
Palceont. : A genus of Viverridse, from the 
Pliocene of CEningen. It secm9 intermediate 
between the civets aud the dogs. ( Nicholson .) 

ga-le'-ga, s. [Etym. somewhat doubtful ; con- 
sidered to be probably from Gr yd\a (gala) = 
milk, and dym (ago) — to draw, to induce ; 
these plants being said to increase the milk of 
the aniinala eating them.] 

Bot. : Goat’s Hue ; the typical genus of the 
subtrihe Galegeae (q.v.). They have pinnate 
leaves, and long axillary racemes of lilac or 
white flowers. They are found in the Medi- 
terranean region , and extend to Persia. Galega 
ojjicinalis was formerly used in fevers and 
convulsions. 

ga leg / -e-39 i s. pi. [Mod. Lat. galeg(a), aod Lat. 
fem. pi. adj. suff. - eae .] 

Bot. : A subtribe of Loteae (q.v.). 

gal e-i-dse, s. pi. [Lat gale(ns) (q.v.), and 
fi /i . pi. adj. suit, -idcr.] 

Tchthy. : A family of Squalina (Sharks). 
They have small spiracles, two dorsal fins, 
both of them destitute of spines, and an anal 
fin. [Galeus.] 

gal e mo ta, g&l-i-me’-ta., s. [A native 
' word.] (See’the compound.) * 

galemeta-wood, s. 

Bot. : The native name in Jamaica for 
Bumelia salicifolia. 

ga-le-mys, s. [Gr. ya\r] (gale)=*& weasel, 
ami (mas) = a mouse.] 

Zool, : A genus of Soricidge (Shrews), often 
called Mygale ; a name, however, which is 
yet more* commonly applied to a genus of 
spiders. Galemys, or Mygale moschala, Lin- 
nreus's Castor moschatus, is the Musonvy or 
Musk-rat, called by the French Desman. It 
is found in Russia. Galemys or Mygale py~ 
rcnaica, occurs at the foot of the Pyrenees. 
[Mygale.] 

ga-16 -na, s. [Lat., from Gr. yoAijvrj (galene) 
*= stillness of the sea ; so called from its sup- 
posed property of quieting the violeuce of 
disease ; Fr. galene.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang.: A supposed remedy or 
antidote for poison. 

2. Min. : [Galenite], 

ga-’en-ic (1), ga len -ie-al (1), a [Eog. 
galen(a ) ; -to, -teat ] Pertaining to or containing 
galena. 

ga-len-ie (2), ga-len’-ie-al (2), a. [See 
dcf.l Pertaining to Galen, a celebrated physi- 
cian, bom at Pergamus, a.d. 131, and said to 
have died at Rome about a.d. 200, or his 
method of treating diseases ; remedial. 

* Ga-len-ism, s. [From Galen, the physician, 
and Eng. sun. -ism.] The doctrines, or method 
of treating diseases taught by Galen. 


* Ga-len-ist, s. [From Galen , and Eng. suff. 
-Lt] A follower or disciple of Galeu ; a 
Galenite. (Massinger : Pari, of Love.) 

Gal'-en-ists, s. pi. [Named from their 
founder, Galea or Gulenua Abrahanade Uaan. 
(Bef.).] 

Ecclesiol. £ Ch. Hist. : An Anabaptist sect, 
one of two into which the Water landers aplit 
in 1064. Galen, their fouuder [Etym.], was a 
doctor of medicine and a minister among the 
Mennonites at Amsterdam. lie is said to haw? 
taught that the Christian religion w;us not ao 
much a body of truths to be believed as o{ 
principles to be obeyed. His enemies accused 
him of having Socinian proclivities, a charge 
from which the States -General acquitted him 
on September 14, 1663. 

t ga'-len -Ite (1), ga-lo'-na* s. [Lat. galen(a) 
- (1) lead ore ; (2) the dross of melted lead ; 
~ite (Min.).] 

Min.: An isometric, metallic ore with cubic 
cleavage. It occurs also tabular, or, rarely, 
fibrous. Hardness, 2*5 to 2*76 ; sp. gr. 7*25 to 
7*70 ; lustre, metallic ; colour and streak, lead- 
grey. Compos. : Sulphur, 13*4 ; lead, 86*6 = 
100. It sometimea contains a amall amount 
of silver, zinc, antimony, &c. Varieties : 
(1) Ordioary galena. (2) Argentiferous galena. 
(3) Galena, with impurities of arsenic, anti- 
mony, &c. Under this head are ranked Bleish- 
weif, Targionite, and Steinmannite. (4)Galena 
containing an excess of sulphur. It includes 
supersulphuretted lead. (5) Targionite (q.v.). 
His very abundant in partsoftlio United States 
nnd in many other countries, as Sweden, Ger- 
many, Britain, &c. Most of the lead of commerce 
is extracted from it. and often much silver. 

* Ga'-len-Ite (2) [From Galen , and Eng. auff. 
■ite. ] A physician. 

"Not much unlike a skilful Galenite* 

Sylvester : J)u Sartat ; The Trophies. 

ga-le-no-9er'-a -tltc, $. [Lat. galena ; Gr. 
Kepas (keros), genit, Ktparos ( keratos ) = the 
head, and Eng. suff. 4te (.Win.).] 

Min. : The same as Phosctenite (Dana.); 
called in the British Museum Catalogue Crom 
fordite (q.v.). 

gal e-ob'-do Ion, s. [Gr. ya\€6pSo\ov(gale- 
obdolon) = a blind nettle; yaAe g (galee) = a 
weasel, and /3S6 Ao? (bdol-os) = a fetid scent.] 
Bot. : Weaselsnout. A sub-gen ns of Lamium 
(q.v.). The old Galeobdnlon luteum, the Yellow 
Weaselsnout or Yellow Archangel, is now 
Lamium Galcobdolon. It is found in hedges 
and copses, chiefly on chalk and limestone, 
from Yorkshire south. Abroad it extends 
through Northern Europe to Western Siberia. 

gal-e-d-9er-do f s. [Gr. ydXeos ( galeos ) = a 
shark, and (kerdo) — a fox.] 

Palceont. : A genus of Sharks founded upon 
teeth obtained from the cretaceous rocks, and 
from the Eocene of the Isle of Sheppey. 

gal-e-o -des, s. [Gr. yaArj (gate) = a weasel, 
and e!8o<r ( eidos ) = form, appearance.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of the family Galeo- 
didte (q.v.). Galeodes aranoidcs is found in the 
sandy deserts of the Eastern Hemisphere, and 
is said to annoy camels, and inflict ao en- 
venomed wound on man. 

gal e-od'-i-dae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. gnleod(es), 
and Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Zool. : A family of Araehnida (Spiders), order 
Adelarthrosomata. It is sometimes called also 
Solpugkhe. The falces or mandibles are very 
large and chelate ; the maxillary palpi are i n the 
form of long feet ; there are two eyes on the 
front of the head ; the cepbalothorax ami 
abdomen are distinctly separate from each 
other and botli segmented, and the respiration 
is by tracheae. The animals are nocturnal aud 
predatory ; they inhabit the warmer regions. 

gal-e-o-pi-the -91-dre, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
galeopithee(u$) (q.v.), and Lat fem. pi. adj. 
suff. -idee.] 

Zool. : Flying Lemurs. A family of Mam- 
malia, order Insectivora, which, however, it 
connects with the Quadrumana. It contains 
only the genus Galeopitliecus (q.v.). 

gal-e-o-pi-the'-cu3, s. [Gr. yaXeg (galee) = 
a weasel, and 7ri0»j*os (pithekos) = an ape, a 
monkey.] 

Zool. : Flying Lemur ; the typical and only 
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genus of the family Ualeoplthecio* (q.v ). 
They have a membrane extending from the 
nape of tin* neck to the forelegs, and thence 
to the hind oues and the tail. This enables 
them to take long leaps from tree to tree. It 
is, however, only a parachute to support them 
in the air, not a wing to enable them to fly 
like bats. They occur in the Indian Archi- 
pelago. The best-known apecies is Galeo- 
pithecus voUms, found in Malacca, Sumatra, 
and Borneo. 

gal-eop'-sis, s. [Lat. galeopsis; Gr. yaAeo^is 
( galeopsis), from yakeg (gale?) = a weasel, and 
oif/ti (o psis) = appearance. The comparison is 
between the corolla of the plant and a weasel’s 
head. ] 

Cot. : Ilemp-nettle. A genus of Labiatee 
(Lamiaceae), family Lamidte. The calyx is 
dUipanulate, the anther cella opposite, burst- 
ing transversely by two valves. British 
apecies : (1) Galeopsis Ladanum. the Red ; (2) 
G. dubia, the Downy ; and (3) G. Tetrahit, tha 
Common Hemp-nettle. G. versicolor, tha 
Large- flowered Hein p-net tie, is reduced by 
Sir Joseph Hooker to a sub-species of No. 3. 
No. 2 ia employed by country people in 
Britain as a pectoral medicine. 

gS.1 cr ic'-u late, a. [Lat. galcriculum, 
dimiu. of gdlerus — a hat or cap.) 

Rota ny, £c. : 

1, Covered as with a hat or cap. 

2. Having a tuft or plume. (Paxton.) 

t g&l'-er-Itc, ». [Lat. galer(ns ) = a hat or 
cap ; -itr. (Min.).] [Galerites.] 

Palceont. : An echinid of the genus Galerites 
(q.v.). 

g&l-cr-i'-te^, s. [Galerite.] 

Pal rront. ; The typical genus of the family 
Galeiitidie (q.v.). They are found chiefly iii 
the chalk. 

gal-er-lt -i-dse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. galerit(es) 
(q.v.), and Lat, fem. pi. adj. suff. -w&p.] 

Palceont. : A family of Echiooderms, order 
Echmoidea. [Galerites.] 

•gal -era, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A north 
wind. ( Evelyn : Complete Gardener.) 

gtU-er-u'-ca, s. [Lat. galerxim «= a helmet- 
like coveriog for the head ; a cap, a bonnet.) 

Entom. : The typical genus of the family 
Galerucidae. Six specias are British. 

gSl-e-ru'-^i-dSe, s.pl. [Mod. Lat. galerue(a) t 
and Lat. fem. pi. suff -idee.] 

Entom. : A family of tetramerous beetles, suh- 
trihe Cyclica. They are by aome comprehended 
in the Cbrysomelidse. The length of the an- 
teonae is half that of the body or less. They 
are of tha same thickness throughout, or 
thicker towards the end, and the insects them- 
aelvea are ovoid, oval, or nearly hemispherical. 

ga-les'-te^, s. [Gr. yakeg (gale?) = a weasel, 
and Arjtmfa (Ifeies) = a rohber.] 

Palceont. : A genus of mammalia, founded 
on remains from the Purheck Beds, which 
are of upper oolitic age. It seems to have 
been an insectivorous and marsupial mammal. 

gST ets, s. pi. [Ft. galet = a pebble, a shingle.) 
The splinters of stone broken off hy the atroke 
of the mason’s chisel. Also called spauls. 

g&l-e-us, a. [Mod. Lat., from Claas. Lat. 
galeos; Gr. yaAeo? = a kind of shark or dog- 
fish.] 

Ichthy. : The typical genus of the family 
Galeidae. Two speciea occur in Britain. One 
is Galeus vulgaris , which is six feet long, and 
destructive to the fisheries. It is called the 
Common Tope, tha Penny Dog, and the 
Miller’s Dog. The other, Mustelns lewis, is 
smaller, has flat teeth, feeds chiefly on crus- 
tacese, and is called in Cornwall the Ray- 
mouthed Dog. 

ga'le-wort^, s.pl. [Eng. gale, and worts.) 

Bot. : The name given by Lindley to the 
Myricace*, of which Myrica Gale is the type. 
[Gale, Myrica.] 

g&ll-a, 8. [Gall.] 

Med. : A medical preparation containing gall. 

g&l l a' ^c-ae, gal -i 6 - 00 , b. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
gal\(um) (q v.), and Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. 
-acecc; -ear.) 
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Cot. • Stellates, an order of Epigynoua Exo- 
gens, alliance Cinchonales. The name Kiel- 
lates, formed drum Stellatie, given by Ray in 
a.p. 1690, rcR-ra to the atar-like appearance 
of the flowers. The order consists of herba- 
ceous planis, with angular sterns, whorled 
exstipnlate leaves, and minute flowers. Calyx 
superior obsolete or four, five, or alx-lobed. 
Corolla monopctalous, valvate, rotate, or 
tubular, Its divisions the aame in number as 
those of the calyx, as are the atamens. Fruit 
a didyrnous indehiscent pericarp, with two 
cells and two seeds. Seven or eight genera 
and from 300 to 320 apecies are known ; ail 
from cold and temperate regions, or, if from 
hot countries, then from hills. British genera, 
Galium, Rubia, Asperula, and Sherardia (q.v.). 
Sometimes the Galiacea* are reduced to a sub- 
order of Ruhiaee®, the latter category being 
made to include also the Cinchonads. 

* ga -lie, a. [Gaelic.] 

Ga I 19 ' 1 an, a. & s. [See def.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Galicia, a 
province in the north-west of Spain. 

B. As subst. : A uative or inhabitant of 
Galicia. 

Gal i-le' an. Gal 1 loe'-anU), a. & a. [From 
Galilee ; ling odj. suff. -are.] 

A. Asadj.: Of or pertaining to Galilee (q.v.). 

E. As substantive : 

L Geog. : A native or inhabitant of Galilee. 

II. History: 

1 . Tha followers of Judas the Gaulonite, 
who resisted the payment of the tax imposed 
by Quirinius, the Cyrenius of St. Luke (Luke 
ii. 1), and gave the Romans trouble till tha 
capture of Jerusalem by Titus in a.d. 70. 

2. (PL) A name applied to Jesus and His 
disciples, from the intimate connection they 
had with Galilee (Matt. xxvi. 69 ; Mark xiv. 
70) ; hence applied by Pagans and Mohamme- 
dans, as a term of reproach, to Christians 
generally. 

" And vronnda hy Galileans given, 

The Barest pas« to Turkish heaven." 

Byron : The Giaour. 

Gal i-le'-an (2), a. [After Galile(o) ; Eng. 
suff. -aii.] 'Pertaining to or invented by Galileo, 
the celebrated astronomer. 

Galilean telescope, s. 

Optic instru. : A telescope of the simplest 
construction, like an opera glass. It has only 
two lenses, one an object-glass, the other a 
diverging or concave eye-piece. 

GSl'-l lee, s. [Gr. Yakikala ( Gcdilaia ) ; Heh. 
nj^a ( Gelilah ), from y?| (galil) = (as suhst.) 
a circle, a region, (as adj.) rolling, tnrniog. 
See def. 1.] 

1. Geog. : A Roman province, comprehend- 
ing all the north of Palestine west of the 
Jordan. As the term Asia began with a small 

atch of territory in Asia Minor, hut gradually 
ad its meaning extended till it took in all 
the Asiatic continent, so the word Galilee 
was first applied to a fragment of tha tribe of 
Naphtali, constituting its northern portion 
(Joshua xx. 7 ; 2 Kings xv. 29). It was mostly 
inhabited hy Gentiles (Isaiah ix. 1 ; 1 Maccab. 
v. 20-23). In the New Testament times the 
word had the more extended meaning, and we 
learn from Josephus that there were an Upper 
and a Lower Galilee. 

2. Arch. : A porch or chapel at the entrance 
of a church. The galilee at Lincoln Cathedral 
is a porch on the west side of the south tran- 
sept ; at Ely Cathedral it is a porch at the 
west end of the nave ; at Durham it is a large 
chapel at the west end of the nave, which was 
built for the U3e of the women, who were not 
allowed to advance farther into tha church 
than the second pillar of the nave. In the 
galilee were also deposited corpses previous 
to interment, and religious processions wera 
formed. The name is derived from the ex- 
pression in the Bibla, “ Galilee of the Gen- 
tiles.” At Durham the bishop’a consistory- 
court was also held in the galilee. 

g&l i-ma ti a (tl as ©hi), s. [Fr., prob. a 
form of galinictfree = Galimaufray (q.v.), but 
traditionally said to be derived from the con- 
fusion of an advocate who, pleading the case 
of a man named Matthew, from whom a cock 
had been stolen, used the words Galli Ma- 
thias = the cock'a Matthew, instead of Gallue 
Mathue = Matthew’s cock.j Nonsensa, con- 


fused or nonsensical language ; au absurd 
mixture of words. 

g&l- 1 me'-ta, *. [Galemeta.] 

gal'-lh-galc, s. [O. Fr. garingal ; Fr. galan- 
gal ; Ger. galgant.] 

Cot. : Cyperus longus, a perennial, tall sedge, 
with an umbellate cyme, and erect, red -brown 
glumea. It ia found in the aouth of England, 
Wales, and the Chaunel Jslanda, bnt ia very 
rare. (Sir Joseph Hooker.) 

” The rote 1* gingeuir and galingale.’' 

JUi nd of Cockayne, Tl. 

g&l-In 80 ga, s. [Named after Don M. M 
de Galinsoga'a Spanish botanist.1 

Cot. : A genus of Composite Only on* or 
two apeeiee are known. Galinsoga parviflora 
has been introduced into Britain from Peru, 
and has rooted itself in cultivated fields, and 
oq roadsidea at Kew and elsewliere. ( Sir Joseph 
Hooker.) 

g&l- in so '-go- 00, s. pi. [ M od. I .at. galinsog(a) ; 
and Lat. fem. pL adj. auff. -e<e.\ 

Cot. : A auh-tribe of Senecionideae, type 
Galinsoga. 

gal-i-on~gee, $. [A Turkiah word.] A sailor. 

“ All that a careless eye could see 
in him vriLs some young gallongee .** 

Byron : Bride of A bydot, ti. 9. 

gal' l ot, g&l'-le-ot, g&l'-li-ot, t. [Fr. 

galiote, from Low Lat. galeota, dimio. of galea 
= a galley ; Sp. galeota ; Ital. galeotta.] 

Naut. : Formerly, a galley propelled by 
sails and oars, having one mast and sixteen to 
twenty scats for rowers ; used hy most of the 



oaliot. 

maritime nations of continental Europe, ana 
called by substantially the same name in the 
Romanes languages. Now a strong and cum- 
brous, bluff-bowed, two-masted vesael, used 
in the Dutch merchant service. 

'* Finding the same deep enough to harbour therein 
rallies *nd galliots in good number, proceeding further, 
he found a very open place. "—Hackluyt : Voyages, 
liL 313, 

gSJ. i-pe'-a^ s. [The name given to the plant 
in Guiana ; Fr. galipee, galipler.) 

Cot. : A genus of Rutacese, tribe Cusparia. 
Galipea officinalis or G. Cusjiaria, the latter 
called also Bonplandia trifoliata , furnishe* 
Angostura bark (q.v.). 

gal - 1 -pot, s. [Fr ] 

Comm. : The French name for the white 
viscid resin which exudes from the stem of 
Pinus maritima , after an incision ha a been 
made. Tha name is probably derived from 
the vessels in which it was collected or pre- 
served. [Gallipot.] 

ga'-li nm, s. [Lat. galium; Gr. -yaAioy 
(galion) = the Yellow Bed straw (Dioscorides), 
from ydka (gala) = milk, which some apeciea 
of the genus are used to curdle.] 

Cot. : A genus of plants, the typical one of 
the order Galiaceae (q.v.). Corolla rotate, 
four-eleft; stamens four; fruit didyrnous or 
dry, often hispid or tubercled. About 150 
species are known, eleven of them British : 
(l)(?ah‘im verum and (2) G. Cruciata , perennial, 
with yellow flowers; (3) G. palustre, (4) G. 
uliginosum, (5) G. saxatile, ( 6 ) G. sylvestre, and 
(7) G. Mollugo , perennial, with white flowers 
and very minute, glabrous, smooth granulate 
or rough fruit ; ( 8 ) G. boreale, perennial, with 
white flowers and hispid fruit ; (9) G. Aparine , 
(10) G. tricorne, and (11) G. parisiense, annual, 
witli white or greenish flowers, large fruit, 
and the angles of the stem and the margins 


fate, Bit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p 6 t, 
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of the leaves prickly. No. 5, the Smooth 
lleath Bedstraw, flowers from July to Sep- 
tember on heathy spots and hilly pastures to 
such an extent as in some places to whiten 
the ground. No. 1 is the Yellow Bedstraw, 
which also is common. Its flowers are used 
to curdle milk. No. 9 is the Goose-grass or 
Cleavers, which ia abundant in hedges ; the 
hooked fruits cling to the coats of animals, 
and are tlma widely dispersed. An extract of 
G. rigidum, a foreign species, has been used 
successfully ia epilepsy, as has an extract of 
No. 7. The torrefied grains of various apecies 
of Galium are a good aubatitute for coffee. 

gall (I), * gallo, s. [A .8. gealla; O. Nor- 
thumb, galla ; cogn. with Dut. gal ; Icel. 
gall ; Sw. galla ; Dan. galde ; Ger, galle ; Lat. 
Jet ; Gr. x 0 * 7 ? (chale).'] 

1. Ordina ry Lang uage : 

1, Literally': 

(1) In the same sense as II. 

"Gall is tlie greatest resolvent of curdled milk. 
Hoerhaave lias given at a time one drop of the gall of 
an eel with success."— Arbuthnot : On Diet. 

(2) The gall-bladder. 

’’The married couple, as a testimony of future con- 
cord. did cast the gall of the sacrifice behind the 
altar Browne. ; Vulgar Erraurs, bk. ill., ch. ill. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Anything exceedingly bitter. 

” lo mi mete gave thai galle to be." 

K. Eng. Psalter ; Ps. lxvll. 25. 

(2) Rancour, malignity, bitterness. 

*’ The time hath been when no harsh sound would fall 
From lips that now may seem imbued with gall." 

Byron : English Bards A Scotch Reviewers. 

* (3) Anger; bitterness of mind. 

(4) Cool impudeace; brazea assurance; ob- 
noxious effroQtery. (Slang.) 

IL Physiol. : Tbe same aa Bile (q.v.). 
f Gall of Glass : The neutral aalt akimmed off 
tbe surface of crown-glass ; also called San- 
rtiver(q.v.) 

gall-bladder, s. 

A nut . ; A pear-shaped membranous sac, 
three or four inches long by one and a half 
broad, lodged obliquely in a fossa on the 
under surface of the right lobe of the liver. 
The neck, which ia shaped like the letter S, 
beiuls downwards and terminates in the 
cystic duct. 

*’ lie had at divers times found worms in the gall- 
bladder iu persons he had opened at Duseldorp.” — 
Derham: Ph ysico- Theology, bk. viiL, ch. vi. (Note.) 

gall-duct, s. 

Aunt. ; A duct which conveys the bile ; a 
Bile-duct (q.v.). 

gall-plpo, s. ThesameasGALL-DUcr(q.v,). 

* gall-wet, a. Full of gall or bitterness 

** Or do the relic ashes of his grave 
Revive and rise from their forsaken cave? 

That so with gall-tcet words and speeches rude, 
Controul the manners of the multitude." 

Bp. Hall; Satires, bk. iL (Prol.) 

(2), a. [O. Fr. galle, from Lat. galla - a 
gall-nut; Dut. galnort ; Fr. gale , noix de gale ; 
Ital. galla; Ger. gall-apfel.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Gen. (Bot.): A morbid excrescence on tbe 
leaf or leaf bud of any plaot, arising probably 
from the puncture of a cynips. These small 
hymenopterous insects deposit their eggs on 
the leaves, Ac., of various plants, each species 
being limited to a si ogle plant, or even a single 
part of one ; thus there is a Cynips ficus carictv 
on tlie commoa fig, a Cynips fagi on the beech, 
and a Cynips quercusfolii on the leaves of the 
common oak- The so-called oak-apples are not 
fruits but morbid excrescences produced by 
Cynips terminalis, so called because it deposits 
its eggs at the extremity of the shoots on the 
tree. Some galls have at times been mistaken 
for fungi, but proper care can distinguish be- 
tween the two. 

2. Spec, (Bot. & Comm.) : The galla of com- 
merce are produced by the puncture by Cynips 
galle. tinctoria of the leaf-bud of Quercus infecto- 
ria, or more rarely of some other apecies of oak. 
In the hole made by the insect, an egg ia de- 
posited, iu due time to be developed into a 
larva, which eata ita way out when it comes 
to tlie perfect state. One variety is white or 
yellow, anothergreen, grey, or black. The best 
galls come from Smyrna and Aleppo. With the 
salts of iron they yield a fine black colour, and 
are used in the manufacture of ink. 

” The Aleppo galls, wherewith we make Ink. are no 
other than cases of insects, which are bred iu them." — 
Derham 


II. Pharm. : Galls are used in pharmacy for 
the preparation of Gallic acid (q.v.). Officinal 
preparations of gall-nuts are Tinctura Gallic 
(tincture of galla), Unguent um Gallic (ointment 
of galls), and Unguentum Galla: cum Opio (oint- 
ment of galls with opium). Gall nuts are useful 
on account of the Tannin (q.v.) and gallic acid 
contained in them. Tannin is a powerful 
astringent, aod is useful in affections of the 
alimentary canal, also applied locally to sup- 
press haemorrhage from the gums, lips, nose, 
Ac. reparations of gall-nuts should not be 
given with salts of iron, infusions and decoc- 
tions containing alkaloids, salts of lead, anti- 
mony, Ac., nor with gelatine, as these sub- 
stances give precipitates with tannic acid. 

U Gall of the Earth : 

Bot. ; (1) A composite plant, Mulge.dium 
fioridanum ; it is so called on account of its 
bitterness [Mulgedium] ; ( 2) Nabulus Fraseri. 

gall-inseeta, s. pi. 

Entom. : The hymenopterous tribe Gallicola, 
of which the type is the genus Cynips (q.v.), 
see also Cynipidae, and Gall (2), s. 

gall nut, s. [Gall (2), s., 11.] 

gall-oak, s. Quercus infectoria, tlie oak 
from which the galls of commerce are obtained. 
[Gall (2).] 

gall steep, s. 

Dyeing : A bath of nutgalls, for the process 
of galling in Turkey-red dyeing. [Gall (2), v.] 

gall (3), * galle, * gaule, s. [Icel. galli ; Hal. 
galla ; M. H. Ger. galle ; Dut. gal, gale = scurf, 
scab.] [Gall (1), v.] 

1. A wound or sore oo the skin caused by 
rubbing. 

” If eny wight wold claw us on the galle." 

Chaucer ; C. T. f 6,521. 

2. A spring or wet place in a field ; a spot 
when the grass has been worn off ; a bare 
place in a crop. 

gall (1), *gall-en, * gall-yn, v.t. A i. [O. 
Fr. galler = to gall, to fret, to itch ; galle = a 
galliog, a fretting, itching of the akin, from 
Lat. callus = a thick, hard akin.] 

A, Transitive: 

I, Literally: 

1. To fret or wear away the akin of by 
rubbing ; to excoriate ; to hurt or break the 
skin of by friction. 

" Galling his kingly hands, haling ropes," 

Shakcsp, ; Hamlet, V. L 

2. To fret away ; to break or damage the 
surface of by rubbing. 

"And the Gabrieli riding astern® tbe Michael, had 
her cable gauhl asunder in the hawse with a piece of 
driuing yce ." — Hackluyt ; Voyages, iii. 66. 

3. To hurt by rubbing or touching. 

" I am loathe to gall a new-head wound." 

Shakesp. ; 2 Henry IV., tl 

4. To wear away the grass in a field. 

” For galling of pasture get home with thy wood " 
Tussor . Husbandrie, lviL 3L 

II. Figuratively: 

1. To impair, to wear away, to damage. 

" He doth object. I am too great of birth ; 

And that my state being galled with my expence, 

I seek to heal it only by his wealth." 

Shakesp. : Merry Wives of Windsor, iii. 4. 

2. To annoy, to harass. 

** Leieley then commanded three hundred horse to 
advance into the riuer, whom the musqueteers from 
behind the works so galled, aa they were enforced lo 
retire." — Baker ; Charles I- (an. 1640). 

3. To fret, to vex, to cause annoyance and 
grief. 

"The necks of mortal men having been never before 
galled with the yoke ol foreign dominion, nor having 
had experience of that most miserable and detested 
condition of living iu slavery."— Raleigh ; Hist, of the 
World, bk. ih, ch. i., i 12. 

B. Intransitive: 

* 1. To fret ; to be teased, vexed, or annoyed. 
2. To annoy, to tease, to vex, to fret, to 
grieve. 

”My opinion etill ia, that a large demand at once, 
with h prospect of being thereby relieved from certain 
galling taxes, would he more willingly submitted to 
than the present mode of fluctuating and Irritating 
taxation.'— Anecdote* of Bp. tt'afron, vol. iL, p. 183. 

*3. To act in a galling manner; to aay 
galliog things ; to scoff. 

” I have Been you glecklug and galling ot this gentle- 
man twice or thrice." — Shaketp. ; Henry Fi, v. L 

For the difference betweea to gall and to 
rub , sea Rub. 

gall (2), v.t. [Gall (2), 8.] To impregnate 
with a decoction of galls. 


G&l'-la, «. [An African word. (See def.)] 

L One of a rnce inhabiting tlie east and 
south of Abynainia. They belong to the 
Kaffir family. 

2. Tlie language spoken by the Gal las. It 
ia the principal apoken language of Abyssinia. 

Galla ox, s. A variety or sub-variety of 
ox ( Bos 7 hums), generally white, with small 
hunch, black muzzle, small bones, and high 
legs. The horns turn nj> vertically, are of a 
pale horn colour, extremely bulky, and nearly 
four feet in length. Found iu the Galla 
country. (Major Chas. Hamilton Smith.) 

* gal la glass, s. [Gallo wo labs.] 

gall-am -ie, a. [Eng. gall (2) ; -amic (Chem . ).] 
(8ee the compound.) 

gallumic-acld, *. 

Chem. : C7II7NO4. Crystallizes in large 
plates which are slightly soluble in cold water. 
It is obtained by boiling a mixture of two parts 
of tannin with one part of ammonium disul- 
phate, and aix parts of ammonia, till the solu- 
tion no longer amelia of ammonia, and re- 
crystallizing out of water. Gallamic acid is 
decomposed by alkalies, therefore it ia pro- 
bably an amide. 

gal' lant, gal-l&nt', * gal -ant, *gal- 
aunt'. * gal launt, a. A a [O. Fr. gallant 
(Fr. galant ), pr. par. of galer— to rejoice ; gate 
= show, miith ; Ital., Sp., A Port, gala = 
ornament, festive attire ; Sp. A Ital. galante .] 
[Gala.] 

A. As adjective : 

]. Gay, showy, splendid, well-dressed, 
magnificent. 

” In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes ; 

Youth &t tbe prow, and Pleasure at the helm “ 

Gray ; The Bard. 

2. Fine or noble ontwardly ; specious. 

" Hollow men, like hones hot at hand. 

Make gallant show and promise of their mettle." 

Shakes. : Julius Ctrsar, jv. % 

3. Brave, high-spirited, daring, magnani- 
mous, courageous, heroic, noble. 

** He spake, and eight brave sons straightway 
All followed him, a gallant band T” 

IFordwoorf A : White Doe of Rylstone, IL 

4. Courtly, polite towards ladies, of cour- 
teous manners. (In this seose pronounced 
gal-lanC.) 

5. It is commonly used by speakers in re- 
ferring to an officer of the array or navy, as. 
My gallant friend. 

B. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Ixinguagt : 

1. A brave, high-spirited or daring person. 

" Exclaim not, gallants ! question not." 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, v. 17. 

2. A gay, fashionable or courtly man. 

*' In youth, 'tis said, a gallant free, 

A lusty reveUer was be." 

Scott : Rokeby, iiL 2L 

3. A wooer ; a ladies’ man ; one who pays 
court to ladies. 

“ Ab to Theodora, they who had been her gallants 
wheu she was an actress, related that daamous, or noc- 
turnal spirits, had olten driven them away to lie with 
her themselves." — Jortin : Ecclesiastical History. 

* 4. One who pays court to ladies for a lewd 
purpose. 

“One that Is well-nigh worn to pieces with age to 
shew himself a young gallant.’'— Shaketp* : Merry 
Wives, IL 

* II. Naut. : A top-saiL 
^ To stoop gallant : 

Naut. : To lower the top-saiL 

gal lant', v.t. A t. [Gallant, a.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To pay court to ladies ; to wait on or pay 
attention to a lady ; to escort a lady. 

2. To handle or manage in a fashionable 
manner. 

"I teach young gentlemen the whole artof gallanting 
a fan." — Addison: Spectator, No. 102. 

B. Intrans. : To gallivant or gad about 
idly. 

’* It is as thoroughly believed among the country 
folk as the gospel, that, the witches are in the practice 
of gallanting over field and flood after sun-set, in the 
shape of cats and maw kins."— The Steam-boat, p. 14L 

* g&l’-lant ed* a. [Eng. gallant ; -ed.] Gal- 
lant, w'ell-dresscd. 

* gal -lant i§e t s. [Eng. gallant; -is©.] Gal- 
lantry, gallant bearing. 

** Gray-headed senate and youth’s gaHantuef 

Sylvester; Du Bartas. wk. L. day «, 90a 


biSl, b 6 ^; poilt, cat, 9ell, ehorus, 9hin bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expeet, Xenophon, exist. ph-L 
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gallantish—galloy 


* g&r-lant-ish, a. [Eng. gallant ; >ish.] Fond 
of gallivanting or strolling about; gadding 
about. 

** A weak, flekle, freakish, blgotlcd. ga TlaviUh, or Ini- 
perloua wom.iu. Bruce ; Life of Knox, L 42L (Note.) 


gar lant-ly, * ga-lant-ly , 4 ga-launt ly, 

adv. [Eng. gallant; -ly.) 

1. In a gallant, gay or aliowy manner; 
ahowily, liaudsomely. 

“ Tlie w ayes ech whore are galantly paued with 
foure square stone, except It be w here for want of atone 
they use to lay hricke."— JUackluyt : Voyages, vol. ii., 
pt. ii., p. 69. 

2. In a gallant, hrave, daring or noble man- 
ner ; bravely ; nobly ; heroically. 

** And oot a moment will be bide, 

TUI squire or groom before him ride; 

Headmost of all be stems the tide, 

And stems it gallantly." 

.Scot/': Marmlon, vl. 22. 

3. Like a gallant ; in a gallant manner. 


gzU'lant-ness, s. [En ".gallant; -ness.) 

* 1. The quality or state of being gallant ; 
gayneas; magnificence. 

2. Bravery, gallantry, heroism. 

** That which gives to huruau actlooe the relish of 
Justice, is » certain nobleness or gallant nets of courage 
{rarely found;, by which a mail scorns to be beholding 
for the contentment of bis life, to fraud or hreach of 
promise."— Hobbs : Of At tin, pt. L, ch. xv. 

gftl'-lan-try, s. [O. Fr. gallanterle; Ft. 
galantene, from galant = gallant (q.v.).] 

* 1. Show, eplendur, magnificence of appear- 
an.ee ; handsomeness. 

** Hake the sea shine with gallantry, and all 
The English youth flock to their admiral." 

Waller ; Instructions to a Painter, 9. 

2. Bravery, high conraga, heroism, nobility. 

" As a friend to the house of Brunswick, I cannot 
but rejoice in the personal safety, and in the personal 
gallantry too. of so distinguished a branch of it [the 
Duke of York]"— .4 need, of Up Watson. vol. L, p. sr.9. 

3. Politeness or courteous bearing towards 
ladies. 

"These [the fair 8exl compote half the world, and 
are by the just com piaitaoce and gallantry of our 
nation the more powerful part of the people.'^SreeZe : 
Spectator, No. 4. 

4. Court paid to women for lewd purposes ; 
vicious love or pretence of love ; lewdness, 
profligacy, debauchery. 

5. A number of gallants ; gallants collec- 
tively. 

** Followed with England's gallantry and pride," 
Drayton: The Mi tenet of Queen Margaret. 


gzil-late, s. 

(q-v.).l 


[Eng. gall(ic ); snff. -ate ( Chem .) 


Chem. : A salt of Gallic acid (q.v.). 


•g&l-la-tiire, s. [Sp. galladura, from Lat. 
gallus = a cock.] The tread of a cock. 

" Whether it be oot made out of the grando, galla- 
ture, germ or tread of the egg, as Aquapendente ami 
stricter enquiery informeth us. doth seem of lesser 
doubt. Brovme : Vulgar £Yrourj. hk. iii, ch. xxviiL 

Rail bush, s. [Eng. gall = gale (3), and bush.) 

Hot. : The Gala or Sweet Gala. 


•gST-le-ass, * gal-U-ass, 5. [Ft. galeasse ; 
ltal. galeazza. J 

Naut. : A heavy, low-built vessel, carrying 
generally threa masts and three tiers of guns. 
It was propelled both by sails and oars, and 



GALLEASS. 


bad thirty-two aeats for rowers, who were 
generally slaves, six or seven at each oar. A 
tower-like structure was at the stern, and a 
castellated structure in the bowa. 


"And while they were proceeding on ia this maner 
one of thoir great galliot set was bo furiously battered 
with shot, that the whole nauy wu faine to come vn 
rounder together for the safeguard thereof — Hacji 
luyt : Voyages, vol. L, p. 697. 


L V IU£cUIUi|Ul LUllH'lll, 
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gal-le in, s. [Gall (2), aud (pUhaiy.ln. ) 

Chemistry : GalleYn. PvTogallolphthaleia. 

C 8 IL<0HO 
C 3 oH 10 O r ,orO..< ^ 

Obtained by heating for some hours, one part 
of phtlialic anhydride with two parts of 
pyrogallol from lt»0* to 200°, then dissolving 
the fused mass in alcohol, precipitating with 
water, and recryatallizing from dilute hot 
alcoliol. It forms small crystals which are 
red-brown by reflected, and metallic green by 
transparent light. Gallein is nearly insoluble 
in cold water, slightly soluble in ether, nnd 
very soluble in alcohol. It dissolves in caustic 
potash with a red color, which Is turned blue 
by excess of alkali. Soluble in ammonia wiih 
a violet color. Gallein ia used us u dye. 


* gal'-lS on, * g&T-li on, a. [Sp. galeon, 
from Lat. galea = a galley (q.v.) ; Ttal. galeone.) 
Nant, : A large ahip used by the Spaniards 



In their commerce with South America. They 
usually had four decks. 

" No more than the Raleighs and Drakes considered 
themselves as thieves when they divided the cargoes of 
Spanish galleons.'— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xui. 

gall'-er, 5. [Eng. gall (1), v . ; -er.) One who 
or that which galls. 

gal-Ier'-i-a, s. [Ital. galleria; Low Lat. 
galeria = a gallery, from the covered passage 
which the larva makes with wax, Ac., in tlie 
beehives which it iuvades. (McNicholl.) 
Agassiz derives tha name from Gr. yoAe'pos 
( galeros ) — pleasant.] 

Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Galleridffi (q.v.). Two species live In beehives, 
doing great damage. 

•gal-ler'-i-an, * gal-ler'-i-en, «. [Fr. 

galerien. ] A galley-slave. 

" The advantage, if any. stands for the gallerian . *— 
Gentleman Instructed, p. 183. 

gal-ler'-i-dso, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. gcdler(ia), 
and Lat. feru. pb adj. suff. -idee.) 

Entom. : A family of moths, tribe Pyrali- 
dina. The antennae are simple, the basal joint 
generally with a tuft of scales beneath the 
labial palpi, short in tha male, long and por- 
rected in the female. Larva with sixteen 
legs, feeding on wax in beehives. Four British 
species. (Sfain&m.) 

* gal-ler-ied, a. [Eng. gallery ; -ed.) Fur- 
nished with a gallery or galleries. 

gal'-ler-y, * gal ar-y, + gal-ler-ie, 

[O. Fr. gallerte (Fr. gnlerie), from Ital. galleria, 
from Low Lat. galeria = a long portico, a 
gallery ; Sp. & Pori., galeria.) 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. A room or apartment of much greater 
length than breadth, serving as a means of 
communication between the different rooms of 
a building ; a corridor. 

" Searching all wounded the Kag galleries; 

Aud the voyd cuurtef Surrey : Virgil ; Uriels ii. 

2. A room used for the exhibition of pictures 
or other works of art ; hence, a collection of 
pictures, statues, &c. 

"As fine % gallery of plctnres as say burgomaster of 
Amsterdam. — Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch xxiv. 

3. A partial story in a room for auditors, 
musicians, Ac. ; a platform projecting from 
the walls of a room, and supported by brack- 
ets, pillars, or consoles, and overlooking tha 
ground-floor : as a gallery in a church, theatre, 
Ac. 

"Nor is the shape of our cathedrals proper for oar 
preaching auditories, but rather the figure of on am- 


phitheatre, with pallrrics gradually overlooking each 



4. The occupants of a gallery at any |>er. 
form. nice ; generally with the imputation of 
their being low-bred and devoid of taste. 


The galleries woo'd certainly lose much of their 
veneration fur the theatrical klugB, queens, sod noiib-i 
II they w-re to see them behind the acene*. unbedi. 
teneu. — Knox : Spit it of Despotism, 23. 


€ J To play to the gallery: To court tha 
applause of the vulgar. 

# 5. An ornamental walk or apartment in 
gardens formed by trees. 


In most part there hod 'hero framed hy art «ucb 
pleasant arbours, tliat, oue answering another, they 
became a gul/ery aloft from tree to tree."— Sidney. 

IL Technically: 

1. Fort. : A covered passage in a work, either 
for defence or communication, as one beneath 
the counterscarp and loophuled, or communi- 
cating between the enceinte and an outwork. 
A gallery in a scarp liaviug embrasures be- 
comes n casemate. 


2. Min. : An adit or drift In a mine, either 
as a means of working, of drainage, or of ven- 
tilation. 


5. Naut.: A balcony projecting from the 
afterpart of a ship, as the Quarter -gallery, 
stern gallery. 

*' Whispering gallery : [Whispering], 

gallery <;Iass, *. a large class taught 
while seated in a gallery. 


gallery furnace, s. A furnace used in 
the distillation of green vitriol, consisting ot 
a long gallery containing two or three tiers of 
retorts, 100 in each row. The gallery is a flue 
traversed by the flame of a tire. The neck of 
each retort projects through the walla of tha 
gallery, and enters an exterior receiver. 


gallery-hauling, s. 

Min. : A passage driven on the dip of the 
vein. 


gallery-hit, $. 

Cricket: A showy stroke, auch as would be 
appreciated by a non-critical spectator. 

gallery keeper, * gallary-keeper 

s. A person in charge of a gallery. 

" Thirty pounds given to the gallary-keepers at St. 
Margaret s Church— White lock : Memorials; Charles 
t iau 1045). 


gallery picture, gallery-painting, 

s. A picture in which the figures or animals 
represented are life-size or larger; a landscapa 
of more than five feet in width. 


* gal' less, * gaul-less, a. [Eng. gall a); 
-&«.] Free from or without gall or bitterness. 

“ Such mild and gattlUts spirits, so receptive of vir- 
tuous i m previous. "—Bates : Ashurst s Funeral Sermon. 



• gal le-tyle, *. [Etym. doubtful.] A galli- 
pot (q.v.). 

"Make a compound body of gloss aod galleti/fr ; 
that ia. to have the colour ruilky like a chalcedou. 
he Inga stuff between a porceUaueaudaglau." — Bacon : 
Physical Remains. 

gal'-ley, * gal ai, * gal-aie, * gal-ay, 
* gal-e, * gal-eie, $. [U. Fr. galie, gailec, 
from Low Lat. galea = a galley; il. H. Ger. 
gait, galie , ; Fr. gaVzrt ; Ital. & Sp. galcra.) 

1. Nautical: 

(1) A low, flat-bnilt vessel with one or more 
rows (banks; [Bank, s., II. 9] of oars, said to 


ANCIENT GALLEY. 


have been invented by the Corinthiaoa 700 
B.c. The biremes, triremes, qmnqueremea, 


Cate, rat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pme, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, eur, rule, full; try, Syrian. ce = e; ey = a*; qn =kw. 


galloyfoist gallinacese 
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&c., were galleys having ao many banks of 



Gal'-ll, s. pi, [Lat. ; said to be from Callus, a 
river in Phrygia, which made those mad who 
drank its waters.] 

Roman A ntiij. : The priests of Cybele at 
Rome, They carried round the image of Cybele 
like people in a state of frenzy, rolling their 
heads, beating their breasts to the sonnet of 
flutes, and uttering dreadful predictions. Great 
indecencies took place in connection with the 
festival of the goddess they worshipped, which 
occurred at the vernal equinox. The Ualli 
alone, of all the heathen priesthood in ancient 
Rume, were permitted to ask alms from the 
people. 


oars— two, three, five, Ac. The pentecontori 
had fifty oars in a single tier. 

"And for those boats, long® naves, tr g allies, Pliny 
tilth, that yEgeaias ascrlbeth the device to Poralua : 
und Phllostepliaitus to Jason : Cteslas toSamvTas ; snd 
(tap hail us to Semi rami s : Archlinachua to Aigeon."— 
Raleigh : History of Vus World, bk. 1.. cl*. viiL, § 3. 

(2) A low, fiat-built vessel with one deck, 
sod navigated with sails and oars, formerly 
common in the Mediterranean. They varied 
in length from 100 to 200 feet, the smaller 
being called half-galleys , and the smallest- 
sized quarter-galleys. They carried as many 
as twenty oars on each side, each worked by 
several men, generally slaves. They were two- 
masted, and had two lateen sails. The largest 
were called galleasses. [Galleass.] They 
were of 130 feet keel, 80 feet beam, three 
masts, thirty banks [Bank, s., I. 1] of two oars 
each, each oar manned hy six chained slaves. 
They were introduced into France in the reign 
of Charles VI., and manned by criminals. 
[Galley-slave.] He kept forty in his service. 
They were abolished by Louis XV. in 174S. 

(3) Any boat of a large size ; a state barge. 

"And each proud gaUey, as she passed. 

To the wild cadence of the blast 
Gave wilder minstrelsy.” 

Scoff ; Lord of the I ties, L 15. 

(4) A clinker-built boat for ship’s uae, from 
28 to 36 feet long, and with a beam equal to 
oue-fifth of its length. It is light and sharp, 
carrying from ten to twelve oara, and Is used 
for speedy rowing on expeditions. It usually 
has eix alternate oara rowed by a picked 
crew. 

(5) An open boat used on river waters by 
Custom-house officers, river-police, and for- 
merly by press-gaogs, &c. 

(6) The cook-house on board ahip, wliieh is 
on deck, or in a forward part of the vessel. 

2. Distill. ; A Gallery-furnace (q.v.). 

3. Print.: An oblong tray which receives 
matter from the composing-stick, and on which 
it is arranged in a eolunm or page. The galley 
has a ledge on both sides and at top, half an 
inch in height. From this it is taken to the 
imposing-stone and arranged in a chase. The 
galley sometimes has a groove to admit a false 
bottom, called a galley-slice. 

galley-fire, s. 

Naut . : A ship’s fire-place. 

galley-halfpence, s. pi. [Galley-half- 
penny.] 

* galley-halfpenny, a. A base coin, so 
called from beiug smuggled in in the galleys 
which brought merchandise from Genoa. It 
was in circulation in the time of Henry IV. 

* galley-house, s. A boat-house, 

"These galley.houses are 50 or 60 paces from the 
river side ; aod when they bring the galleys Into them, 
there is a strong rot® hrought round the etera of the 
vessel, and both eml3 stretched along, one on each 
Side.”— Dumpier : Voyages ( an. 1688). 

galley-pepper, s. Coal-ash. [Galley, 

1 («)•] 

galley-slave, s. A criminal condemned 
to work in the galleys. 

" Worse than the deeds of galley-slaves broke loose. 
She loses in such storms her very name, 

And fierce 1 iceationiness should bear the blame." 

Coioper: Table Talk, 337. 

* g&l -ley-foist, # gal-ly-foist, «. [Eng. 
galley , and foist (q.vT).] 

Naut. : A state barge, such as that used by 
the Lord Mayor of London when attending at 
Westminster in state. 

"Out of my doores, you sons of noise and tumult, 
begot on so ill May day, or when the gaily foist la 
afloat® to Westminster.”— Ben Jonson ; Silent ll'ornan, 
iv. 2. 

-Icy- worm, s . [Gallyworm.j 
gall-fly, s. [Gai.l ( 2), s.] 


gal -ll-am bic, s. [Lat. galliambicus = a 
song used by the Galli or priests of Cyhele.] 

Pros. : A kind of verse, consisting of two 
iambic dimeters catalectic, tbe last wanting 
the final syllable. 

* gal'-il-an, a. [Lat. Galli(a ) = Gaul ; Eng. 
ndj. still'.* -an.] Of or pertaining to Gaul or 
France ; French. 

” An eminent 7uousieur, that. It seems, much loves 

A Oallian girl.” Shaketp. : Vymbdine. L 7. 

gal -li-ard, * gal-ye-ard, * gay lard, 

«. A s'. [Sp. gallarda = (a.) pleaeaut, gay, 
lively, (s.) a kiud of lively Spanish dance ; 

O. Fr. gaiUard, gaillart; Port, galhardo; Ital. 
gagliardo.) 

* A. As adj.: Merry, gay, frisky, brisk, 
active, lively. 

B. -4s substantive : 

* 1. Ord. Lang.: A merry, gay, brisk, or 

lively person. 

2. Music: [Gaillard]. 

* gal'-li-ard-I^e, s. [Fr.] Merriment, mirth, 
liveliness, exuberant gaiety. 

“I am no way disposed for the mirth and gaUiard- 
Itc of company.” — Broume ; Reltgio Medici . 

* gal' ll ard ness, s. [Eng. gaillard ; -ness.] 
The quality of being galliard ; gaiety, merri- 
ment, liveliness. 

"His eprlghtly pleasance *Dd galliard nest abate."— 
Gayton : Festivous A'otes on Bon quijeote. 

gal'-li&ss, s. [Galleass.] 

Gal'-lic (1), a. [Lat. Gn llicus, from Gallia = 
Gaul, France.] Of or pertaining to Gaul or 
France ; French ; Galilean. 

gal'-lic (2), a. [Eng. gall ( 2 ), s. ; -tc.) Of, or 
pertaining to, or derived from galls. 

gallic acid, s. 

Che m. : CrlleOs+HoOorCfilloCOIlVCO-OlI 
+ II 2 0. Trioxybeuzoic acid. Gallic acid 
occurs in several plants, as Sumach, Divi- 
divi ; in the leaves of Arctostaphylus uva ursi ; 
in the roots of Helleborus niger , Veratrum 
album , Colchicum autumnale, Ccpha lis ipecacu- 
anha; in the bark of Strychnoa nux vomica; 
in red wine, &c. Gallic acid can be prepared 
synthetically by fusing di-iodoxybenzoic acid 
with caustic potash. It is also formed by 
powdering gall nuts, which contain tannin, 
and exposing them moistened to tbe air fora 
mouth, at a temperature of 70°, and is then 
extracted with boiling water, the crystals re- 
dissolved in boiling water, and decolorised 
by animal charcoal. The spores of Pencillium 
glaucum convert tannin into gallic acid. It 
is also prepared by boiling tannin with dilute 
sulphuric acid, which converts the tannin 
into gallic acid and glucose, C^H^Oiy + 
4 HjO = SCyHnOe + C 6 H 12 0 6 . Gallic acid crys- 
tallizes iu white, silky needles, which lose 
their water of crystallization at 120 °, and melt 
with decomposition at 222° to 240\ Soluble 
in three parts of boiling water, and in 130 
parts of water at 12 * ; also soluble in alcohol and 
in ether. Pure gallic acid does not precipitate 
gelatine, albumen, or alkaloids. It gives a 
bluish-black colour with ferric salts ; soluble 
in excess of Fe 2 Cl<j. Dry gallic acid heated to 
210° gives off“C 0 2 , and yields pyrogallol, 
CgH^OH^. By the action of nitric acid it is 
oxidized to oxalic acid. Gallic acid forms 
salts which are called gallates. Dry gallic 
acid triturated iu a mortar with potassium 
permanganate, takes fire, and gives out sparks. 
Gallic acid has a sour, astringent taste. It 
reduces gold and silver salts, ami is used in 
photography. It is a monatomic acid, and 
also a triatmnie phenol ; therefore, four atoms 
of hydrogen can be replaced by metals. 
Gallic acid is sometimes used iu medicine 
instead of tannin. 


G&l’-tf can, a. f Lat. Gallic, French.) 

Of or pertaining to Gaul or France ; aa, the 
Gallican Church. 


Gal -li-can ism, s. [Eng. GaUican ; -itm.) 
Principles in the French Church, opposed to 
Ultrainontanism, 

\ As early as 1438 the Pragmatic Sanction 
(q.v.), to a certain extent protected the liber- 
ties of the Gallican Church against the en- 
croachments of Rome. This was suspended 
in 1516 by the Concordat with Leo X., which 
was less favourable to the Gallic an clmrch. 
On March 12, 1082, the French clergy issued a 
declaration that the Papal authority iu France 
is limited to spiritual matters, ami that it is 
subject to the decision of a General Council. 
This manifesto was condemned by successive 
Popes iu 1GS2, 1690, 1706, and 1794. 

G5l-li$'-i-nite, gal-lit-zcn -Uo, s. [From 

Ger. galitzcnstein, the name of the mineral, 
implying that it is from Galicia, where it is 
not known to occur.] 

Min . ; The same as Goslahite (q.v.). 

GtSl'-li-^ism, s. [Eng. Gallic (1); sutF. -ism; 
Fr. Gallicisme .) A mode of speech peculiar to 
the French language; a French expression or 
idionL 

"la English I wonld have gallicisms avoided."— 
Felton : On the Classics. 

* Gal'-li-cize, * Gal’-li-cise, v.t. & i. [Eug. 

Gallic (1) ; -ize.} 

A. Trans. : To adapt or make conformable 
to the French idiom or language ; to Frenchify. 

” Being very much gallicised in my character.”— 
Sydney Smith : Letters, 1835. 

B. Intrans . : To adopt a French style ; to 
use Gallicisms. 


gal-lic'-o la, gal-lic'-o lee, s. pi [Lat. 
galla = a gull, an oak-apple, and cola = to in- 
habit.) 

Entom. : Gall-flies, gall-ioseets. A tribe of 
llymenopterous insects ; aub-order Petiolata. 
The anteno® have from thirteen to fifteeo 
joints, the wings only a few nervures, there is 
an ovipositor bent within the body in the form 
of the letter S. Its puncture leads to the 
production of galls. [Gall (2), Gall-insects, 
Cynipid.-e, Cynips.) 


* gal 11 gas -kined, «. [Eng. galli gaslcin(s) ; 
-cd.] Wearing galligaskins. 


* gal-li-gas’-Uins, * gal-lo-gas-coins, s. 

[A corrupt, of O. Fr. gnrgursques = greguesque 
— Greekish, from ltal. Grechesc o = Greekisb. 
( Wedgwood.) Cf. Prov. Eng. gregs ~ a kind 
of breeches or hose ; Fr. gregztes.) 


L Large open breeches ; wide hose. 

2. Leather gaiters worn by sportsmen. 

•'Jly galligaskins, that have lung w ithstood 
Tbe winters fury and encroaching frosts, 

By time subdued— what will not time subdue? — 
An horrid chasm disclose.” 

Philips : Splendid Shilling. 


* gal-li-ma'-tl-a (ti as Shi), s. [Galima- 
tias.] 


* gal-li man' fry, s. [Fr. galimaf»ee=^ a hash.) 

1. A hash, a hotch-potch, or hodge-podge of 
scraps of meat. 

"Delighting In hodge-podge, gallimaufries, forced 
meats. &c .“— King : Art cf Cookery, let. 9. 

2. Any inconsistent or ridiculous medley, 

"They have a dance, which the wenches say is a 
gallimaufry of gambols, hecause they are Dot m't."— 
Shakesp . : Winter's Tale, iv. a 


gal'-lin, s. L En 6- 9 al1 ( 2 )> s - » s 11 ^' -iu(Chcm.).‘] 
Chem.: Gallin, C 20 H]uO 7 , or, 0 [C 6 Ho(OH ) 2 ]2 
•CH*C 6 H 4 *CO'OH. Obtained by long boiling 
gal lei n with zinc dust and ammonia, then 
acidifying with dilute H 0 SO 4 and shaking out 
with ether. It crystallizes out of ether in fine 
needles, and quickly reddens in the air. It 
can be used as n dye instead of logwood. 


gal-li-mi'-§e-fle, gal ll-na’ ^e-i, *. pi 

[Lat. gallinaccus = pertaining to poultry, from 
gnllina — a hen.] 

Omith. : A sub-order of birds, order Rasores, 
of which it is the type. The bill is convex, 
the upper mandible arched over the lower one, 
tbe nostrils over-arched by a cartilaginous 
membrane, the wings are short, the legs 
strong, the hallux elevated above the anterior 
toes so as merely to touch the ground iu 
walking. In the males the back of the tarsus 
is generally furnished with a spar, which may 


boil, poilt, cat, ^ell, chorus, £hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, e^d.st. ph - £. 

“Cian, -ti.au = shan, -tion, -sion -shim; -tion, -sion = zhim. -tious, -sious, -cious = shus» -ble, -die, Ac. = bel, d§L 
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Ealliancean— gallop 


be uaed as an offensive weapon. The birds 
are generally polygamous, the rnalea more 
brilliantly coloured than the femalee. It Is 
divided into about eight families. Tetrao- 
anidfe (Grouse). Perdicichc (Partridges), Phasi- 
anid* (Pheasants), l*teroclidae (Sand-grouse), 
Turnicid® (Bush-quails), Megapodid® (Mound 
birds!, Cracidae (CurassowH), Tinamidse (Tina- 
mous). The term Gallinacei is occasionally 
uaed in a more extensive sense, being applied 
to all the Iiasorea. [Galling.) 

g&I U na' ^e-an (or cean as shan), s. 

[I^at. gallinaceus, frmn gallina = a hen ; gallus 
= a cock.] One of the order Gallinacea, 

g&l tf-na’^e-ous (or ceous as shus), a. 

[Lat. gallinaceus.] Of or pertaining to the 
Gallinace®. 

** A circumstantial resemblance between the atom, 
aehs of gallinaceous fowls nnd the structure of com- 
ml I Is." — Pa ley : Natural Theology, ch, xy. 

g&l ll'-nse, e. pi. [Lat. nom, pi. of gallina — 
a lien.] 

Ornitk. : An order of hirds established by 
LInna'Us. It has now become the sub-order 
Gallinacei (q.v.). 

gill li na -zd, s. [Sp.j 

Ornitk. : The Spanleh-American name for the 
Turkey- buzzard. [Cathahtes.J 

gall -in g, pr. par., a., & *. [Gall, v.] 

A. <fc B. As pr. par, <£ partieip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Lit. : The act of making eore by rubbing 
•ff the skin. 

2. Fig. : The act of vexing, imtatiog, or 
chafing. 

gall' ing-l$r, adv. [Eng. galling :-ly.] In a 
galling manner ; so as to gall, vex, or Irritate. 

gall mg-ness, a. [Eng. gaZZDu?: -ness.] The 
quality or atate of being galling. 

“ I never found that people discontented with their 
own church-government (the aalUngncss of whose yoke 
a the grand scare-crow that frights ua hereL ’* — itovle ; 
Works. IL 39. 

gill' li nip per, 9. [Etym. doubtfUL] 

Entom. : A large mosquito. 

* g&l-li-niv'-d-rous, a. [Lat. gallina = a 
hen, and voro =,to devour.] Feeding or living 
upon fowls, 

gill-lin-sec -ta, s. pi. [Lat. galla = an oak- 
apple, a gall nut, and insccta, pi, of inseetum 
— an insect.] 

Entom. : A tribe of Homoptera, consisting of 
the family Coccidae (q.v.). [ Gall-ins ects.J 

gAl lin-U-la, 9. [Lat. gallinula = a pullet, 
a chicken, dimin. of gallina = a hen.] 

Omith. : Gallinule. The typical genus of the 
anb-family Gallinulime. Bill short, straight, 
the margins not inflexed, the cutting edges of 
the upper mandible folding over the lower one. 
Toes simple, without any marginal membrane. 
The only British species is Gallinula Chloropus 
the Moor-hen (q.v.). 

gal li nule, s. [Gallinula.] 

Ornitk. : An English book-name for the 
genus Gallinula (q.v.), 

gkl lin u li'-nae, s. pi. [Lat. gallinul{a), and 
fern. pi. adj. suff. -inm (q.v.).] 

Ornitk. : Water-hens. A sub-family of Ral- 
lidae (Rails). They have the base of the ridge 
of the bill dilated into a soft oblong plate, 
occupying part of the forehead. Thev are 
aquatic birds, swimming and diving well, feed- 
ing *n insects, worms, mollusca, besides seeds 
of grasses and other plants. 

g&l-li-d-ncT-la, a [Gatllokella.] 

gAl'-li-Ot, g&l'-lS-ot, 8. [G A LIOT.] 

G&l-lip’-o-li, 9 . [See def.J A town in Italy, 

Gallipoli oil, s. An inferior kind of 
olive oil brought from Gallipoli. 

g&l’-ll-pot, s. [A corrupt, of 0. Dut gley- I 
pot, from gleye; Dut. gley = potter’s clay.] 

1. A amall glazed earthenware vessel, used 
for coutaiu mg medicines, jams, preserves, &c. 
According to Stow they were introduced into 
England ahout a.d. 1570, by J. Andries and 


J. Jansen, potters, from Antwerp, who settled 
in Norwich, where they followed thair trade. 

" Plato said IiLm master Bocratea wiw like the spot ho- 
cary'a gallipot t, that had ou the outside* ape«. owl», 
and satyr*, hut within, precious drug*."— Bacon : 
Apophthegms. 

* 2. A contemptuous name for an apothe- 
cary. 

•• It*» Vldler the apothecary . . . you said you hod 
gallipots enough."— Thackeray ; Newcomet, ch. xlv. 

g&l lit ~zen ito, 9. [Galljcinite.] 

gilll'-i-um, s. [Gallia, in honour of Trance. J 

Chem. : Gallium, a metallic element, symbol 
Ga. atomic weight 69 ' 9 . Gallium is a triad 
element. Specific heat 0 * 079 . It waa dis- 
covered by a French chemist, Lccoq da Bois- 
baudram, in zinc blende; but Meodelejeft had 
ahown in his periodic law, that an element 
must exist having intermediate properties be- 
tween aluminium and indium ; lie called this 
supposed element ekaluminium. The metal 
is obtained by dissolving the blende in sul- 
phuric acid and placing in the solution plates 
of zinc till the disengagement of hydrogen 
becomes alow, but is still perceptible, by 
which means the greater portion of the copper, 
lead, cadmium, iridium, thallium, silver, mer- 
cury, selenium, arsenic, &c., contained in the 
ore is precipitated ; the clear filtered liquid 
is then heated with a large excess of zinc, the 
resulting gelatinous precipitate, coosisting 
chiefly of alumina, basic salts of zinc, and 
gallium, is redissolved in hydrochloric acid, 
and again heated with zinc, which gives a 
precipitate, in which the gallium is more con- 
centrated. This precipitate is redissolved in 
hydrochloric acid, the solution is treated with 
hydrogen sulphide, and the filtered liquid, 
after expulsion of the HoS, Is fractionally pre- 
cipitated with ammonium carbonate, till the 
solution of the resulting precipitate in hydro- 
chloric acid no longer gives any indication of 
the presence of gallium when examined by 
the spectroscope. The precipitates arc col- 
lected and dissolved in sulphuric acid, and 
cautiously evaporated till the free sulphuric 
acid is expelled ; the residue wdien cold is di- 
gested with water till it is dissolved, the 
nearly neutral solution is boiled, the basic 
gallium sulphate is precipitated and filtered 
while hot, and then dissolved in a aniall 
quantity of sulphuric acid, treated with excess 
of potash till the precipitate is redissolved, 
and then precipitated by a stream of C0 2 . 
Finally the gallium oxide is redissolved in 
the smallest quantity of sulphuric acid, the 
solution mixed with excess of slightly acid 
ammonium acetate, then HoS gas is passed 
through the liquid ; the filtered acetic solu- 
tion is diluted with water, and heated to 
boiling, whereby the greater part of the gal- 
lium is precipitated as oxide ; this precipitate 
is filtered off hot, washed with boiling water, 
and redissolved in sulphuric acid, and the 
solution mixed with a slight excess of potash, 
and filtered, whereby a pure alkaline snlntion 
of gallium is obtained Metallic gallium is 
obtained by the electrolysis of this alkalioe 
solution, platinum electrodes being used, and 
the positive electrode being larger than the 
negative on which the metallic gallium is pre- 
cipitated, w'hich is detached by dipping the 
platinum plate in warm water and bending it 
backwards and forwards. Gallium is a silver- 
white metal, which melts at 30\ but remains 
liquid for weeks at 0 = . Cooled to - 15 ° it 
crystallizes. Gallium is a hard metal, very 
slightly malleable, and leaves a bluish-grey 
trace on paper ; when melted it adheres to 
glass ; it does not famish in the air. Its 
specific gravity is 5 * 95 . It gives a brilliant 
violet line in the spectrum. When heated in 
the air it oxidizes on the surface, and does not 
volatilize. It dissolves in hydrochloric acid 
with disengagement of hydrogen. It is scarcely 
attacked by nitric acid in the cold ; when 
heated it dissolves alowly with evolution of 
nitrous fumes. It forms salts. 

gallium- chloride, a. 

Chem.: GaCl 3 , is colourless, crystalline, and 
deliquescent. 

gallium- oxide, s. 

Chem. : Gallium oxide is ohtained by ignit- 
ing the nitrate, w’hich leaves a white friabla 
mass. 

gallium-salts, s. pi 

Chem. : Gallium-salta are precipitated by am- 
monia. If redissolved by hydrochloric acid, and 
a gain precipitated by ammonia, the precipitate 


is soluble in excess. Potash gives a precipi- 
tate which is soluble In excess, sodium car- 
bonate gives a wnite precipitate, an arnmonia- 
eal solution of gallium chlorine, or sulphate. 
Is precipitated by acetic acid ; hydrogen sul- 
phide does not precipitate gallium from 
slightly acid solutions ; sulphide ammonium 
does not give a precipitate with the arumooia- 
cal solutions of pure chloride or sulphate ol 
gallium ; if zinc ia present the gallium Is pre- 
cipitated along with the zinc. Potassium 
fcrrocyanide gives a yellow precipitate will 
strongly acid solutions of gallium chloride 
(IVatts ; Dirt. Chem.) 

gallium sulphate, s. 

them : Gao(SG 4 ) 3 , is very soluble in watei . 
wIicq mixed with ammonium sulphate and 
evaporated, it yields oetohedral crystals of 
gallium ammonium alum. 

g&l-li-v&nt', * gall a vant, v.i. [Prob. % 
corruption of gallant (q.v.).J 

1. To gad about with or after one of the 
opposite sex ; to flirt, 

“You were out all day yesterday, and gallivanting 
somewhere, 1 know."— Dickens: Nicholas Nicklebv 
ch. ixi v. 

2. To run about after trivial matters ; to 
fuss ; to bustle. 

gkl ll-v&t, e. [Perhaps from Dut. galei - a 
galley, and vat = a vessel.] 

Naut . : A large swift sailing gallev or small 
vessel uaed on the Malabar coast. ' They are 
seldom over seventy tons burden, are two- 
masted, and carry small swivel guns. 

gai' -II wasp, s. [First element (galli) donbt- 
ful ; second, Eng. wasp; cf. gallyworm.] 

Zool. : Celestusocciduus, aamall lizard, family 
Scincidae, found in the West Indies. It is an 
object of terror to the inhabitanta, but is 
really harmless. 

* gal-loc, s, [A.S.] The herh Comfrey. 

* gal lo-glash, -gal-lo glass, * gol-lo- 
glass, s. [Gallowolass.J 

gaj-lo-ma'-m-a, s. [Lat. Gall(ia) = Ganl ; 
o connective, ana Eog. manta (q. v.).j A mania 
for or excessive love of French fashions, cus- 
toms, literature, <fcc. 

g^l Ion, * gal-on, * gal-one, * gal ouu, 
~gal-un, ?. [O. Fr. gallon, jaXlon,jalon, from 
Low Lat. galona — a gallon.] 

* I. A pitcher, of whatever capacity. 

“A man fringe a galoun of water achal reuna to 
you. — Wycliffe : Mark xlv. IX 

2. A measure of capacity for liquid or dry 
goods, generally the former, containing four 
quarts or eight pints. The United States 
standard gallon cootains 231 cubic inches, or 
8*3389 lbs. avoirdupois of distilled water at its 
maximum density, and with the barometer 
Standing at 30 inches. This is the same as the 
old English wine gallon. The old corn gallon 
contains 268*6 cubic inches, and the old al« 
gallon 282 cubic inches. The English imperial 
gallon now in use contains 277*274 cubic 
inches. 

Fresh water comes out of the rocks ; but so slowly, 
that it jidds not above forty gallons in twenty-four 
hours ."—Dampier : Voyages (1632). 

* gal loon', * ga-loon', s. [Fr. <fc Sp. gedon ; 
ital. gallone.] 

Fabric : A narrow cotton fabric for binding 
shoes, &c ; a narrow binding stuff with threads 
of gold and silver ; a silk, woollen, or mixed 
tape for edging, binding, or shoe-strings. 

" Lace and rihbons. silver and gold galloons, with 
the like glittering gewgaws, are so many lures to 
women of weak minds or low educations .”— a ddison : 
Spectator, No. IS. 

* gal loon', * gS^loon', v.t. [Galloon, s.J 
To braid or bind with galloon. 

'* Those enormous habiliments . . . slashed sn4 
galooned." —Carlyle : Sartor Resartus. bk. L. ch. vii. 

gal'-ldp, * galop, v.i. [Fr. galoper , from 

O. Flem. walop = a gallop, an extension of 
O. Low Ger. wallen = to boil ; A.S. weallan ; 
O. Sax. wallan ; Skt. valg = to gallop.] 

A. Intransitive: 

I. Literally: 

1. To move or run with leaps at great speed, 
as a liorae. 

2. To ride at a very rapid pace ; to ride a 
horse which gallops. 

An officer might mount and gallop beyond reach of 
danger in an hour: but the private aoldi’er must stay 
and be butchered.*'— Macaulay: JJist Eng., ch. xilL 
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IL Fig.: To move very fast; to hurry ; to 
scamper. 

■* Who doth he [time] gallop withal ? Shakesp. .* A* 
Ton Libs It, ill* l 

B, Trans. ; To cause to run at great speed : 
as, To gallop a horse. 

g&l'-lop, s. [Gallop, v .] 

1. The motion or pace of a horse when lie 
runs at full speed, in which he moves by 
springs, bounds, or leaps, the forefeet being 
lifted very nearly together, and, while these 
are in the air, and just upon the [>oint of 
touching the ground, he lifts both his hind- 
legs almost at once. 

" Their troop came hard upon our back, 

With their loug gallop, which can tire 
The hound's deep hate, and hunter’s fire." 

Byron : Mazeppa, riL 

2. A kind of dance ; a Galop (q.v.). 

f Hand-gallop: A slow or gentle gallop, 
between a canter and a gallop. 

gAl lop-ade', s. [Fr. pedopotb?.) 

1. Manege : A sidelong or curvetting kind 
of gallop. 

2. Mus. : A Gallop (q.v.). 

g&l lop ade.Ti. [Gallopade, a.) To gallop; 
to move about briskly ; to dance a gallopade. 

" The shock head willows two and two, 

liy rivers gallopaded." Tennyson : Amphion 40. 

g&l lop-er, s. [Eng. gallop ; -er.) 

L Ord inary Lang uage : 

1. A horse that gallops. 

M ulea are commonly rough gallopers, though some 
of them are very fleet"— Mortimer : Husbandry. 

2. A man who gallops on a horse, or who 
makes great haste. 

3. One who is always running about. 

** If abroad I am a gngling poose : when I return, you 
or© a flue galloper,"— Guardian, No. 132. 

*11, Ordnance: 

1. A carriage on which small guns were car- 
ried ; it had shafts so as to be drawn without 
limbers. 

2. A light fieldpiece. 

*• Oq which Sir John [Cope] advanced two gallopers 
which presently dislodged them, and 'tla said killed 
about a dozen of them. — Lord Loudoun : Account of 
the Battle of Preston ; Trial of Sir John Cope, p. 139. 

galloper-gun, s. 

Ord. : A small gun carried on a galloper. 
[Galloper, 11.] 

• gSl' lop In, s. [Fr. galopin, from galoper = 
to gallop.) A servant for the kitchen ; a scul- 
lion ; a cook's boy. 

•• Dyetlor the kitchen and gaTtopins."— Archceologia, 
tv. 7. 

gSX-lop Ing, pr. pa., a., & s. [Gallop, v .] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Lit. : Moving or running at a gallop. 

2. Fig. : Very rapid in its progress ; as, a 
galloping consumption, one which soon ar- 
rives at a fatal termination. 

C. As subst. : The act of moving at a gallop. 

M I did heare 

The galloping of horse." Shakesp. : Macbeth, Iv. L 

galloping-consumption, s. 

Pathol. : Acute pulmonary phthisis, in con- 
tradistinction to chronic phthisis. Named on 
account of its usually very rapid fatality. 

g&l-lo-t&n'-mc, s. [Pref. gadlo-, and tannic .] 
[Tannine.] 

*g&l ldw(l), gal'-ly; v.t. [A.S. agcdwan=to 
stupefy ] To frighten, to terrify, to affright. 

"The wrathful skies 
Gallow the very wanderers of the dark.” 

Shakesp. : Lear, 111. 2. 

* gj2T-low (2), v.t. [Gallow, s.] To hang ; to 
put to death by hanging. 

" With grete Jewea he ia galwed."— Legend of the 
Holy Rood. p. 1S2. 

* g&l low, s. [Gallows.] 

* gallow clapper, s. A term of reproach 
or contempt. 

gallow grass, s. Hemp, as furnishing 
halters for the gallows. 

* gallow-tree, * galow tree, * ga- 
lowe tree, s. A gallows. 

" The more buxnre. wyll he bee. 

That he were borowyd fro the galoio tree.” 

Le Bone Florence of Rome ; Ritson. voL iLL 


G&T lo way, s. [See def.] 

1. The name of a district in the snath of 
Scotland, comprehending the shire of Wigton, 
and the Stewartry of Kircudbright. 

2. A species of horse of a small size, but 
very hardy and enduring. 

" Tmdltlou reports th/it this kind laalloways J of 
horaea Are upruug'from some Spanish stallions, which 
swam on shore from some of the ships of the Spanish 
armada, which were wrecked on theconst, and coupling 
with the mares of the country, peopled the kingdom 
with their posterity. They were much esteemed and 
of a middling size, strong, active, nervous, And Imrdy, 
and were called Galloways, from being first known in 
the countrey which hears that mun e.—Berenger : On 
Horsemanship, vol. i., p. 205. 

3. A breed of cattle, generally dark in colour, 
indigenous to Galloway. 

galloway dyke, s. A wall built firmly 
at the bottom, but no thicker at the top than 
the length of the single stones, loosely piled 
the one above the other. 

"The cheajiest, the most valuable, the most speedily 
raised, the most lasting, and the most general leoce is 
the galloway -dike." — P. Auchterderran, Stat Acc., 
i. 451. 

galloway nag, s. A galloway. 

* g&l'-low-glass, *g&l 16 glass, s. [Ir. 

galloglach=& heavy-armed soldier ; from giolla 
= a man-servant, a gillie, and gkac-aitn — to 
wrestle.] The name given to a heavy -armed 
foot-soldier in Ireland and the western islands. 
It is opposed to kerne (q.v.). 

" A puissant and mighty power 
Of galloicpUuses And stout kernes. 

It marching hitherward Id proud array.” 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iv. 9. 

g&l'-low^, * gal-ewes, gal owes, *gal- 
os, *gal-«us, *galwes, s. [A.S. galga , 
gealga = a cross, a gibbet ; cogn, with Ieel. 
galgi^a. gallows ; Dan. A Sw. galge; Dut. galg ; 
Goth, pa^a = a cross ; Ger. galgen = a gallows. 
Properly a plural form, but the true singular 
gallow is not now used. A double plural form 
is even found, as gallowses.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. An instrument or apparatus on which 
criminals are executed by hanging. It is 
usually constructed of two posts with a cross- 
beam on the top, from which the criminal is 
hanged by a rope passing round his neck. 

" No Indian prince has to hl» palace 
More follow era than a thief to the gallows." 

Butler ; Hudibras, pt. il., c. i. 

* 2. A wretch who deserves to be hanged ; a 
gallows-bird. 

"Cupid hath been five thousand yearB a boy. 

Ay, and a shrewd unhappy gallows too." 

Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2. 

* 3. One of a pair nf braces used for support- 
ing the breeches. (In this seuse it has the 
plural gallawses.) 

"Those ladlspeusable articles of decent attire de- 
nominated gallows."— Warner : Literary Recollections, 
i. 100. 

IL Technically : 

1. Agric. : The central core of four Indian 
ccrnstalks interlaced diagonally, and bound at 
the intersection, forming a stool or support for 
cut corn, which is hound around it to form a 
shock. (American.) 

2. Print. : The rest for the tympan when 
open. 

3. Ste.am-Eng. : The frame supporting the 
beam of a steam-engine. 

gallows bird, 3. A wretched person 
who deserves the gallows. 

"I ne’er minced ape nor gallows-bird." — Reade : 
Cloister A Hearth, cb. xxriiL 

gallows bitts, s. 

Naut. : A strong frame erected amidships 
on the deck to hold spare spars. 

* gallows - clapper, s. [Gallow- 
clapper.] 

* gallows fkeed, a. Rascally-looking ; 
liang-dog. 

" Thou gn limes faced vagabond."— H. Brooke : Fool of 
Quality, it 16. 

gallows frame, s. 

1, The frame of a gallows. 

2. The same as Gallows, II. 3. 

* gallows froo, a. Saved from hanging. 

" Let him be gallows-free by my consent.’ 

Pry den : Absalom <f ■ A chitophel, ii. 431 

gallows maker, s. One whose trade it 
is to build gallows. 

"The gallows-maker: for that frame outlives a 
thousand tenants."— Shakesp. ; Hamlet, v. 1. 


* gallows-ripe, a. Ready for hanging. 

" Lo.aw agalu, a* otic not yet gallows-ripe." —Carlyle 
French Revolution, pt. il., ok. v., ch. ill. 

gallows -stanchions, s.pl. 

Naut. : The same as Gallows-bitts (q.v.). 

gallows-top, s. 

Naut . : A crosspiece of timber tenoned on 
to the gallows-bitts at or near the top. 

g^tl'-16w-§e§, s.pl. (Gallows, r. 3.) 

* gAl'-low^-ndss, s. [Eng. gallows; -n*sf.] 
Badncsa, rascality. 

" I never knew your equals for gmllowmest"— 
O. Eliot; AdtimBede, ch. vl. 

g&T-low^-tree, 5. [Eng. gallows, and tree.] 
The gallows. 

" Ho ! Provost Marshal ! Instautly 
Lord Deuzil to the gallowstrte l 
A Scott: Rokeby, vt 23. 

gall$, s. [Gall, a. (2).] 

gall' sick ness, s. [Eng. gall, and sickness.] 
A kind of remitting bilious fever occurring in 
the Netherlands ; SValcheren fever. 

gall’ -stone, s. [Eng, gall, and stone.] 

1. Of Man: A biliary concretion, chiefly con- 
sisting of cholfsterine and colouring matter, 
forming in the gall-bladder. Gallstones are 
commonest in advanced life, sedentary occu- 
pations, females, or from over-indulgence, and 
in habitual constipation, and during their 
passage to the intestine accompanied by the 
most intense agony, not always depending on 
the size of the stone. In one case, post-mortem, 
in a female in advanced life, the writer counted 
eighty-three gallstones, varying in size from a 
small marble to a pins head. 

2. Of the inferior animals : An animal cal- 
culus found in the gall-bladder of oxen. This 
concretion varies a little in colour, but is in 
general of a beautiful golden yellow, more 
powerful than gamboge, and is highly reputed 
as a wateY-colour. Nevertheless its colour is 
soon changed and destroyed by strong light, 
though it is not subject to alteration by im- 
pure air. 

gdl-lus, s. [Lat. = a dunghill cock.] 

Ornith. : A genus of Phasianidae, sub-family 
Phasiauinse (q.v.). Gallu3 domesticus is tha 
domestic fowl ; G. bankivus , the jungle fowl 
of Java. This latter was the original at least 
of the British game-cock, if not even of the 
other varieties of the domestic fowl. 

gal'-ly (1), gall 1©, a. [Eng. gall (1), s. ; -y .] 
Like gall ; bitter as gall. 

*’ And who that is ielous. and aye In a drede 
Is lull of meloDcolie aud gallie Ire." 

Chaucer : Remedy of Love. 

gally-worm, s. 

Zool . : Polydesmus, a genus of Millepedes. 

gal'-ly (2), a. [Eng. gall (3), a. ; -i /.] Wet, 
moist, worn. Applied to land where the grase 
has been worn away. 

* gal'-ly, v.t. [Gallow (1), t\] To frighten. 

* gal'-ly, s. [Galley.] 

* gal ly-gas-coynes, s. [Galligaskins. ) 

* gal'-mey, s. [Ger, galmei, from Eog., Ac., 
calamine (q.v.).] 

Min. : The same ns Calamine (q.v.). 

ga lo?be, ga- Idaho, gp-loshe', go- 
losh', s. [Fr. galoche— a wnoden shoe, a clog, 
from Low Lat. calopedia — a clog; Gr. aoAotto 
3toi/ (kalopodion), dimin. of koAottous ( kalopous ] 
= a shoemaker’s last : Kahou ( kalon ) = wood, 
and ttovs (j*ms), genit. n-oSo? (podios) = a foot.) 

1 . A patten, clog, or wooden shoe. 

"Ne were worthy to unbocle his gatoche.’ 

Chaucer : C T„ 10.889. 

2. An over-shoe, worn to keep the feet dry. 

3. A legging, a gaiter, covering the uppei 
part of the shoe and the bottom of the leg. 

* ga-loon , s. & a. [Galloon.] 

gdl' op, s. [Fr.] [Gallop.] 

I. Ord. Ijing. : A gallop. 

II. Music: 

1. A lively dance in 2-4 time, originally a 
separate and independent dance, but now als» 
forming a portion of a aet of quadrilles. 

2. The music to which this dance is per 
formed. 
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* gaT -o-pin, [Galloitn.] 

ga-Iore’, s. or adv. [Irish and Gaol, go ledr = 
enough: go = to, and icor= enough. J Plenty, 

* abundance, In pleuty. 

ga-loshe', s. [Galoche.] 

ga lou-bet it silent), a. [Fr] 

Mus. : A small flute of a primitive character 
with three holes, similar to the I’icco pipe. 

* gal-ox-lo, a. [Galaxy.] 

* galpe,t\{. [A. 8. 0u/;>ian=stoapplaud; O.Sax. 
gulpon = to cry out, to boast ; SI. II. Ger. 
patpen = to bark.] 

1. To cry out, to yelp. 

2. To gape, to yawn. 

" Whau a man galpeth than me croyseth Mm.” 

Tretritn, v. m 

3. To belch. 

* galp-er, s. [Eng. ga!p{e); -cr.] One who 
gapes or yawns. 

* gal-shlp, * gol sipe, s, [A S. gdlscipe.] 
Lechery, lasciviousness. 

* gal'-somo, a. [Eng. gall (1), a. ; suff. -some.] 
Bitter, malignant. 

Onlnm* bitterness, amt wilful fraud and falap. 
hood.’’ — Dp. Mur con. 

gait (1), s. [Gault.] 

* gait (2), * galte, s. [Icel. goUi — a boar.] 

A young aow or boar when castrated. 

" Galt, a yonge hogge or sow. Porcetra.' — JIuloet. 

ga-lun-9ha, s. [Name in some East Indian 
languages.] 

Pharm. : An Indian febrifuge, prepared from 
the stems of Tinosporo verrucosa and T. cor - 
difolia. 

gal-van -ic, a. [Ital. Galvon(i), and Eng. Ac., 
suff. -ie.] Of or belonging to Gal vani. [Gal- 
vanism. ] 

gal vani o-hat tery, s. 

Elect. : A number of connected galvanic cells. 

galvanio-cell or pair, s. 

Elect. : A combination of two metals m a 
liquid chemically acting upon one to a greater 
extent than upon the other, 

galvanio-electricity, s. 

Elect. : Chemical or dynamical electricity. 

galvanic-moxa, s. 

Elect. : A term applied by Fabr4 Palaprat 
to the application of platinum rendered in- 
candescent by a galvanic current, as a cauter* 
Isiug agent of the nature of a moxn. 

galvanic-pair, s. [Galvanic-circuit.] 

galvanic-pile, s. 

Elect.: A column of alternate plates, such 
as zinc and copper. [Voltaic- pile.] 

galvanic-shock, «. 

Elect. : A shock felt by a nerve placed or 
connected with an inductive coil charged by 
a galvanic cell. 

gal-van'-i-cal, a. [En g. galvanic ; -al.] The 
aame as Galvanic (q.v.). 

gal - van -19m, s. [Named after Aloysius 
Galvani, who was born at Bologna in 1787, 
published in 1791 bis celebrated work, Aloysii 
Galvanii de viribus Elect ricitat is in Motu 
Musculari Commentarius, and died in his 
native town in 1798.] 

Physics: The branch nf electric science tD 
which an experiment by Galvani gave birth. 
His wife, who was making soup from frogs, 
happened to put them, after being skinned, 
in proximity to a charged electrical machine 
belonging to her husband. On touching them 
with a scalpel their legs became greatly con- 
-'jlaed. Galvani on hiS return was told what 
nad occurred, and repeated the experiment 
on several occasions. He united the lumbar 
nerves of a dead frog with its crural muscles 
by a metallic circuit. He came to the er- 
roneous conclusion that animal electricity 
existed in the nerves and muscles of frogs, 
Ac. In this explanation Galvani ignored the 
metallic connecting wire. llis contemporary, 
Volta, gave attention to this, and found that 
the contraction of the limbs is more energetic 
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when the connecting arc is made of two | 
metals instead of nne. He therefore inferred 
that the metals took the active part in pro- 
ducing the contraction, and the disengagement 
of electricity was due to their contact, and 
that the animal parts constituted only a con- 
ductor, niul at the aame time a very sensitive 
electroscope. In 1798 lie published these 
views, and in 1800 first described and con- 
structed what has since been called after him 
the Voltaic pile. [File; ace also Battery, 
B. III. 4.1 Febroui, observing that the discs 
of zinc in the pile became oxidized in contact 
with the acidulated water, considered, as did 
Woolnston and Davy, that the oxidation was 
the chief cause why electricity was disengaged. 
Now Voltaic piles have nearly given place to 
Voltaic or Galvanic batteries, of which there 
are many varieties. [BvrTEnv, B. III. 4.] 

gal' van 1st, s. [Ital. Galvan(i ) ; Eng., Ac. 
sutf. -ist.] A proficient in galvanism. 

g&I-van Iz-ation, a. [Eng. oalvaniz{c) ; 
-at ion.] 

1. The actor process of galvaniziug. 

2. The state of being galvanized. 

gal' van izc, v.t. [Eng. galvam{ic)\ Eng , Ac. 
suff. -we.] 

1. Of metals : 

(1) To affect with galvanism. 

(2) To plate with gold, silver, Ac., by means 
of galvanism. 

2. Of the human or animal frame: To restore 
to consciousness from a fainting fit, Ac., by 
means of galvanic action. 

3. Of immaterial things: To give life, spirit, 
or vitality to. 

gal'-van-lied, pa. par.ka. [Galvanize, v.t.] 

galvanized-iron, s. 

J. Progierly : Iron coated with zinc by gal- 
vanic deposition. 

2. Less properly : Iron coated with zinc 
without galvanism. The iron being cleaned 
by dilute acid and friction, is heated and 
plunged into a bath of melted zinc covered 
with sal-ammoniac, and stirred up till the 
surface becomes coated with zinc. 

g&l'-van Iz-er, s. [Eng. galvanise); -cr.) 
Oue who or that which galvanizes. 

galvano-, pref [Galvan(i\ -0 connective.] 
Relating to Galvani, the discoverer of galvan- 
ism. 

g&l - va - no - caus - tic, a. [Pref. galvano- 
(q.v.),‘and Eng. causfic.] 

Elect. £ Med. : Relating to the use of heat 
generated by galvanism as a caustic. 

gal-vajl -6-glyph, s. [Pref. galvano-, and 
Gr. y\v<hy (gluphi) = an engraving.] An en- 
graving produced by the process of galvano- 
glyphy (q.v.). 

gal-van-og'-ly-phy, s. [Pref. galvano-, and 
Gr. yAv</>u» {glujtho)— to hollow out, to engrave.] 

Engraving: A process in which the ground 
is spread on a clean zinc plate and etched. 
Succeeding coats of varnish are spread by a 
roller on the ground, avoiding the obliteration 
of the lines, which become deeper with each 
coat. The finished plate becomes a matrix 
for a reverse impression obtained in the elec- 
tro-bath, and this reverse is used to print 
from in the ordinary manner. 

gal van’ -o-graph, $. [Pref. galvano-, and 
Gr. Yp«<f»j (graphe) — a drawing, a delineation.] 
A picture produced by galvanography (q.v.). 

gal-van-6-graph-ic, a. [Eng. galvano- 
graph(y) ; -ic.] Produced by or in any way 
connected with the process of galvanography 
(q.v.). 

gal-van og-ra-phy, s. [Pref. galvano -, and 
Gr. ypa<f» j ( graphs ) = a drawing, a delineation.) 

Engraving: A process of Austrian origin, 
by which a plate of silvered copper is covered 
by an artist with different coats of a somewhat 
transparent pigment, so that on the dark por- 
tions the paiut is thick and raised, and the 
surface is relatively depressed in the light 
tints. A copy of ttiia is made by the electro- 
type process ; the darker being now the deeper 
portions, the whole forms an intaglio, like a 
copperplate, and is printed from by the cop- 
perplate-printing process. 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; wc, wet, here, camel, her, there ; 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, 


gdl-van dr-6 gist, s. [Pref. galvano-, Gr. 
Aoyos {logos) - disc iree, and Eng., Ac. autf. 
-bfh] One who describes the phenomena of 
galvanism ; a writer on galvanism. 

ghl van 0I -6 gy, a. [Pref. galvano -, and 
Gr. Aoyos {logos) = discourse.) A description 
of gnlvauisui ; a treatise on its phenomena.. 

gal-van-o-mag-netMc, a. [Pref. galvano-, 
and Eng. magnetic.] 

Elect : The aame aa Electromagnetic (q.v.), 

gill van-dm -c-tcr, s. [Pri f. galvano-, and 
Gr. fitrpov ( metron ) — a measure.] 

Elect. Machine ; A multiplier ; a very deli- 
cate apparatus for determining the existence, 
direction, and intensity of currents. It waa 
invented by Scliweigger, in Germany, In 1819. 
just before (Elated, in Denmark, in the same 
year, discovered the law of directive action, 
which a fixed current excites at a distance on 
a magnetic needle. In connection with the 
construction of the Indicator telegraph (q.v.), 
Ampere. Arago, Schilling, Gauss, Weber, 
Alexander, all used tin* principle, but it waa 



galvanom urn:. 


carried out in a superior manner to any by 
Cooke and Wheatstone in 1837. The gal van 
ometer consists of a magnetic needle aus 
pended by a filament of ailk, and surrounded 
in the plane of the magnetic meridian by a 
copper wire, forming a complete circuit round 
the needle in the direction of its length. The 
actions of the four branches of the circuit, 
give the North Pole the same direction. The 
coiling of the copper wire in the direction of 
the needle multiplies the current. By making 
several, though not an indefinite number of 
circuits, all insulated, the action of the instru- 
ment becomes more powerful, and the deflec- 
tion of the needle greater. If there be two or 
three thousand turns of fine wire, with their 
coils carefully insulated by means of silk and 
shellac, currents of high intensity will be 
generated. 

(1) Differential galvanometer : 

Elect. Mach. : An instrument designed to as- 
certain a difference in the intensity of two 
currents. Itrconsists of a needle like that in an 
ordinary galvanometer, round the frame of 
which are coiled two wires of the same kind 
and size, completely isolated from each Dther, 
and with binding screws, so that separate 
currents can be passed through each of them. 
If the currents are of the same intensity, bnt 
in different directions, there is no deflection, 
bnt, where the needle is deflected, one of the 
two currents differs from the other. 

(2) Marine galvanometer: 

Elect. Mack. : A galvanometer designed to 
test the insulation of submariue cables, and 
at the same time unaffected by the pitching 
and rolling of the ship. It consists of several 
thousand coils of copper wire-insulating. In 
the centre of the coil is a slide carrying the 
magnet ; it is attached to a mirror of thinly 
silvered glass. A single fibre of silk is 
stretched across the slide, to this the mirrot 
and magnet are attached in such a manner 
that the fibre exactly passes in every position 
through the centre of gravity. The slide tits 
into a groove in the coil, and the whole is en- 
closed within a wrought-iron case, with the 
aperture in front, and a wrought-iron lid on 
the top. There are also an adjusting magnet 
and a scale. 

gal-van 6 met ric, o. [Pref. galvano -, and 
Eng. metric (q.v.).] Pertaining or relating to 
the measurement of magnetic currents. 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot 
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gdl-vano-plas tie, n. | Pref. galvano and 
fcng. 'plastic.) Of or belonging to the art or 
process of clectrotyping (q.v.). 

gal van - 6 -scope, 5. [Pref. galvano-, and 
Gr. aKorreui (slcopei i) = tn look at anything.] 
Elect. Mach. : An instrument for measuring 
the strength of galvanic currents. Example, 
a magnetic needle. 

gai-v£n-6-SCOp r ' 1C, (I. [Eng. galvanoscop(c ) ; 
-ic.] Pertaining to a galvanoscope. 

gill van 0 - ther mom' - e - ter, s. [Pref. 

galvano and Eng. thermometer.] 

Mach . : An instrument for measuring the 
heating effect of a galvanic current. 

* gal-ver-ly, adv. [A corrupt, of dcliverly 
(q.v.).] Cleverly, capitally. 

"A light gennet that is young and trotteth gal- 
t» erly."—\Vriotheslcg . To Sir T. Wyatt, Oct. 1637. 

* galwes, •■?. [Gallows.] 

* gam, s. [Game.] 

ga'-ma, s. [Port., — a doe.] See compound. 

gama-grass, s. 

Pot. : Tripsacum dactyl aides. It is regarded 
in Mexico as very valuable for fodder. 

* gamaieu, 5. [Cameo.] 

ga-ma' se-i, ga-m&s'-i-de^, s. pi [Mod. 
Lat. ganui$('ts) (q.v.) ; Lat. masc. pi. adj. snff. 
-ei, or masc. and fern, -ides.] 

Zool : A tribe of Araclmida (Spiders), order 
Acarina. The forceps is didactylons, the 
palpi projecting or very distinct, and in the 
form of a thread. They generally attach 
themselves to the bodies of beetles. 

*ga mash'-cs, *ga magh'-es,s. pi. [O.Fr. 

gamaches ; Ital. gamtscie — splatterdashes ; 

O. Pr. gambe (Fr. jambe) = the leg.] 

1. High boots, buskins, or startups. 

2. Sholt splatterdashes worn by ploughmen. 

ga mass, s. [N. Amer. Indian squamash.] 
Bot. : The biscuit root, Camassia esculenta. 

g&m -a-sus, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Zool : The typical genus of Garaasei (q.v.). 

gamb, gambe, s. [O. Fr. gambe ; Fr. jambe ; 
Ital. gamba = the leg.] 

Her. : The whole foreleg of a lion or other 
beast. If couped or erased near the middle 
joint, it is a paw. 

giim’-ba (1). s. [Low Lat. = a hoof.] 

Comp. A nat. : The elongated metacarpus or 
metatarsus of the Ruminantia and Solidungula. 

g&m'-ba (2), s. [Ital.] [Game.] 

Music: 

I. A stringed instrument of the viol sort, 
ealled also Viola da garni ia, with six strings, 



gamba. 


weaker in tone and smaller in size than the 
violoncello, so called because it was held be- 
tween the kneea of the player, as distinguished 
from Viola da hraceia, played ou the arm. 
(Viola; Viol-de-oamoois.) 

2. An organ-stop, the pipes of which are, 
in continental organs, generally cylindrical, 
of small scale, and well cut up, but some- 
times conieal in shape. Its tone is pungent, 
and not unlike that of a violin or violoncello. 


galvanoplastic— game 


In England the Bell Gsmba is more commonly 
met with. (Stainer £ Barrett.) 

gam ba'-dd (I), g&m-bade, s. [Ital. 

gamba = the leg.] 

1. A leather legging for equestrians. It is 
wrapped around the leg, reaching from the 
knee to the foot, and is fastened at the side 
by clasps. 

“Tho pettifogger ambles to her In his gambadoes 
once a week." — Dennis : /.effort. 

2. A kind of leather case attached to a 
saddle in place of stirrups. 

• gam ba'-dd (2), s. [Gambol.] A gambol, 
a frolic. 


* gam bauld, 5 . [Gamool, s.] 


gam beer, s. [Gammer.] 


gam' be son, * gam' bi son, * gam- 



bas sowne, * gaum-bi-soun, + gam- 
o - son, s. [O. 

Fr. gambaison , 
gambe son.] 

Old Armour : 

A body - cover- 
ing, stuffed with 
wool, and padded 
in parallel lines 
of needle -work. 

It was worn be- 
neath the hsn- 
berk of a knight 
as a padding for 
the armour. The 
surcoat was also 
quilted with cot- 
ton wool. An 
early and curious 
example may be 

acen in the sur- oambeson. 

coat of Edward 
the IJlnck Prince, which is still suspended 
over his tomb iu Canterbury Cathedral. 


g&m bet, g&m-bet'-ta, s. [Fr. & Prov. 

gambette; Ital. gambetta.] 

Ornith.: Totanus gambetta, Linnreus’s Tringa 
gambetta, the Redshank or Gaiubet snipe. In 
summer it is brawn above with black; spots, 
in winter it is almost of a uniform grey-brown ; 
its legs are red. Found in Scandinavia, in 
Iceland, and in the Arctic regions. 


gam -bir, g£m' bier, s. [A Malayan word.] 
Pharm. : An extract from the leaves of 
Ibicnria gambir, lycinchonaeeous plant. It 
is a simple astringent. It is chewed by the 
Malays with betel leaf and areca, specially to 
relieve aphthous eruptions of the mouth and 
fauces. It is called also Terra japanica. 

* gam' bi §on, s. [Gambeson.] 

* gamb' 1st, s. [Ital. gamba; Eng. snff. -ist.] 

Music: A performer on the viol di gamba. 

gam'-bit, s. [Fr. ; Ital. gambetto = a tripping 
up ; gamba - the leg.] 

Chess: A ehess-opening ; the sacrifice of a 
pawn in the beginning of the game in order to 
obtain a favourable position for attack. 


gam ble, t*.i. t. [Formed from game (q.v.) 
by the addition of the snff. - le , the & being 
excrescent, as iu humble, number , £c. 

A. Intrans. : To play or game for a stake. 

“ Where neither strumpets' charms. nor drinking-bout. 

Nor gambling practices, can find it out." 

Cowper : Tirocinium, 246. 

B. Trans . : To waste or squander in gamb- 
ling ; followed by away ; as, He gambled away 
all bis property. 

g dm‘ -bier, s. [Eng. gambl(e) ; -er.] One who 
gambles ; one given to gambling or playing for 
a stake. 

" The appointment of a ruined gambler to such a 
trust would nlane have sufficed to disgust the public." 
—Macaulay : Hitt, of Eng., cli. vi. 

gam bo go (or gam-bo ge), s. [A corrupt. 

of Cambodia , the name of the district in Annain, 
where it is found.] 

1. Chem. : Gamboge, or camboge, Is a gum 
resin containing about 70 per cent, of resin, 
and 24 per cent, of soluble gum. It is obtained 
by piercing the hark of Garcinia morella, var. 
pedicdlata , a tree belonging to the order 
Guttifene, growing in Cambodia, Slam, and 
the south part of Cochin China. The juice is 
allowed to harden in bamboo reeds, hence it 
oeenra in commerce in the form of pipes which 


are striated externally. Gamboge is hard 
brittle, breaking with a yellow-brown vitreous 
conchoid.al fracture, its powder is a bright 
yellow colour, it is inodorous, lias a sligh* 
taste, hut when chewed is arid. When nibbe.i 
with water the gum dissolves, forming a yd l»r.\ 
emulsion with the suspended resin. Gamboge 
ia soluble in alcohol and iu ammonia. The 
resin can be extracted by ether : it is a hya- 
cinth-red colour, ami yields a yellow powder; 
it dissolves in alkalies with a deep red colour; 
the resin fused with caustic potash yields 
phoroglucin. iso-uvitie acid, pyrotartaric scid, 
and mi amorphous syrupy acid. Gamboge is 
used as n pigment in water-colour painting. 
By the actum of nitric acid it is oxidized into 
picric nnd oxalic adds. An inferior kind of 
gamboge in the form of flat cakes is prepared 
in Ceylon from Ilebradendron gambogioitles. 

2. Pharm. : Gamboge is used in the prepara- 
tion of Pilvla Cambogice Composite, Compound 
Gamboge Fill, composed of gamboge, Barba- 
does aloes, compound powder of cinnamon, 
liard soap, and ayrup. Gamboge acts as a 
drastic hydragogue purgative, it causes vomi- 
ting and griping, it is seldom given alone, but 
combined with cream of tartar in esses of 
dropsy, or with calomel in cerebral disease. 
In large doses gamboge is a powerful irritant, 
causing inflammation of the alimentary canal, 
which msy end fatally. 

gam bog 1 l an (or 6 as 6), a. [Eng. gam- 
bog( ); -iaa.]* Of or pertaining to gamboge. 

gam-bdg'-ic (or d as 6), s. [Eng. gam- 
bogie); -ic.] Pertaining to or obtained from 
gamboge. 

gam' - bob * gam - bold, * gam - bole, 

* gam-boll, v.t. [Gambol, s.J 

1. To frisk or skip about; to frolic; b’ 
dance ; to play in frolics. 

M Bears, tigers, ounces, pardfl, 

Gambolled before them. Milton : P. L., Iv. !W5. 

* 2. To leap, to start. 

"I the matter will record, which madness 
Would gambol from." Shakesp. : Uamlet, lit l 

gam'-bol, * gam -bauld, * gam -bold, 

* gam-boll, s. [O. Fr. gambade = a gambol, 
from Ital. gambata = a kick ; gamba — the leg.] 
A skipping or dancing about ; a frolic ; a 
caper ; merriment, sport. 

" All kind of freedom of speech was then [In their 
Saturnalia] allowed to slaves even against their mas. 
ters : and we are not without some imitation of It in 
our Christmas gambols."— Dryden : JueenuL (Dedic.) 

■[ For the difference between gambol and 
frolic, see FnoLic. 

* gam -bone, s. [Gammon, s. (1)*] A gammon. 

gam brel, s. [I tab gambrella , dimin. of 
gamba - a leg.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. The hind leg of a horse. 

" As appears it bath, by the weight which the tendon 
lying on a horse's gambrel doth then command."— 
Grew: Cosmulogia Sacra , bk. i,, ch. v. 

2. A bent stick like a horses hind leg ; used 
lor suspending carcasses. 

II. Arch. : A gambrel -roof (q.v.). 

gambrcl-roof, 5. 

Arch. : A roof with two sets of rafters at 
different inclinations ; a mansard roof. 

gambrel-roofed, a. Having a gambrel 
or mansard roof. 

* gam'-brel, * gam'-bril, v.t. [Gambrel, s.J 

To truss or hang up by means of a gambrel. 
“[IU] carry you pamhrifled thither like a mutton." 

Beaum. & Flet. : The .Vice Valour iv. L 

gam-broon' s. [Etym. doubtful.) 

Fabric: A kind of twilled linen cloth for 
linings. 

game, * gam, * gam-en, * gam-myn, 

* gam-yn, * gome, s. &. a. (A. 9. 

gomen — sport, game; O. Sax. gaman ; IceL 
gaman ; Dan. gamev. = mirth ; O. H. Ger. 
gaman; M. H. Ger. gomen = joy; O. Fris 
gome, gome ; S\v. gamman.] 

A. As substantive: 

* I. Sport, merriment, glee. 

" A1 la game, iol, and gle." Land of Cockayne, 4S. 

2. Jest, as opposed to earnest. 

’* As mocking boys In game themselves forswear. " 

Shakesp. : Midsummer Eight s Dream, L L 

*3. A frolic, a gambol. 

“Thereto she coude skip, and make ngame. 

As auy kld.“ Chaucer: C. T., 3.259. 
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4. Any contrivance, arrangement, or insti- 
tution designed to afford recreation, sport, or 
amusement : aa, the game of cricket, or of 
football ; in the plural, contests in different 
sports, as wrestling, running, &c. 

"There the youthful Nortons met 
To practise gams* and Archery " 

Wordsworth : White Doe of Rytttone, c. v. 

5. A single match or contest in any sport : 
as. a game of chess, a game of cricket. 

G. The requisite number of points or advan- 
tages to be gained in order to obtain the 
victory in a game. 

* 7. Field sports : as hunting, coursing, 
shooting. 

" Some sportsmen, that were abroad upon game, 
spied a company oi bustards and cranes.’* — L' Estrange. 

8. Animals pursued or taken in field sports ; 
specif., animals so termed in tha Game-laws : 
as pheasants, grouse, &c. 

“The offence of destroying such bewte and fowls iu 
are ranked under the denomination of game, was 
formerly observed to be an offence In all persons 
alike, who had .not authority from the crown to kill 
game, by the grant of either a free warren, or at least 
a manor of their own. But the laws, called the gnme- 
Uws. also inflicted additional punishments on persons 
gutlty of this general offence, unless they were people 
of such rank or fortune as were therein particularly 
epecifled. All persons, therefore, of what property or 
distinction soever, that killed j 7 am« out of their own 
territories, or even upon their own estates, without 
the king's licence expressed by the grant of a fran- 
chise, were guilty of a first original offence, of en- 
croaching on the royal prerogative.* — Btackstone : 
Comment., bk. iv., ch. 13, 

9. The object of pursuit 

“Therefore In towns and cities they abound, 

For there the game they seek Is easiest found." 

Cowper : Tirocinium, 620. 

10. A recreation, diversion, or pastime. 

“An Intellectual game pursued 
With curious subtility." 

Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. UL 

11. A scheme, design or object planned. 

“This seems to he the present game of the crown, 
and that they will begin no other till they see an end 
of this."— Temple. 

12. A contest or trial of skill of any kind. 

*’ m this political game, the great lottery of power is 
that into which men will purchase with minions of 
chances against tUgm.'* — On Shortening the Duration of 
Parliaments. 

* 13. Amorous sporting, gallantry. 

" Set them down 

For sluttish spoils of opportunity, 

And daughters of the game." 

Shakesp. : Troilus * Cressida, iv. 5. 
B. As adjective : 

1. Of or pertaining to such animals as are 
considered as game ; as, a game preserve. 

2. Plucky, enduring, spirited. 

8. Ready, willing, prepared. (Slang.) 

" * I dare say we can beat him.* ‘ I am game to try.' " 
—C. Reads : It'* Sever too Late to Mend, ch. xxi. 

(1) To die game: To maintain a resolute, 
bold, or determined attitude to the last. 

(2) To make game of: To turn into ridicule ; 
to delude, to humbug. 

*' Do they not seek occasion of new quarrels, 

On ray refusal, to distress me more ; 

Or make a game of my calamities?" 

Milton : Samson Agonistet. 1,331. 

game-bag, s. A bag used by a sports- 
man to hold the game killed by him. 

•' The entire concern weighs less than an ordinary 
game-bag, and can be made by an ordinary bAsket- 
maker."— Ficid Library, i. 216. 

game-certificate, s. A license to kill 
game or to deal in game. 

game-egg, s. An egg from which game- 
cocks are bred. 

M Thus boys batch game-egg* under birds of prey, 

To make the fowl more furious for the fray. " 

Garth: Dispensary, iv. 105. 

game-laws, s. The laws defining and 
regulating the preservation of game. They 
define what animals are to he considered as 
game, and regulate the times during which 
such animals may be legally killed. 

game -license, s. A license to kill or 
deal in game. 

* game-place, 3. A place or course 
where games were held. 

* game-play, s. Games in amphitheatres, 
Ac. 

* game - player, * game - plaicr, s. 

One wlm acts; a juggler. 

" Couuterfalto pageants and Jaglings of game- 
plaiert." —Caluinc : Fmtre Godlie Sermons, ser. i. 

game preserver, s. A landowner who 
preserves game for his own sport or profit ; 
esp., one who preserves it so strictly that the 


animals become a nuisance and a source of 
loss to his tenants or neighbours. 

game, * gam en, gamne, v.i. 61 1. [A.S. 

gamenian ; I cel. gamna.) 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To play at any sport or diversion ; to 
amuse oneself; to take part in a game. 

" Fields and gamcnedc ech with other.” 

Floriz A Blanchrflour, 8L 

2. To gamble ; to play for a stake ; to play st 
cards, dice, or other games with a view to win 
money or other tiling wagered upon the Issue. 

"There was he gaming. Shakesp.: Hamlet, IL L 

B. Transitive : 

1. To please, to amuse. 

" Y wot qo garnet h the no cle." 

Legmd of S. Gregory, 182. 

2. To gamble away ; to risk. 

" It is for fear of losing the inestimable treasure we 
have, that I do not venture to game it out of my hands 
for the vain hope of improving It.”— Burke : Reform 
of Representation. 

game, a. [Perhaps the same as cam = crooked.J 
Crooked, bent : as, a game leg. (Slang.) 

"St. Ronan catching hoid of the devil'* game leg.* — 
Scoff : St. Ronan i Welt, ch. L 

game-cock, a. [Eng. game , and cock.] A 
cock bred for fighting. 

” They manage the dispute as fiercely as two game- 
cocks in the pit-~— Locke. 

ga'me-fOvtd, s. [Eng. game, and fowl.) Fowls 
bred or kept for cockflghting. 

" Should never game fowl natch their eggs again." 

Cowper : Task. Hi. 812. 

•game ful, * gam fill, gome -fill, a. 

[Eng. game ; - ful(l 

1. Full of spoil or mirth ; mirthful ; sportive. 

" leb am gomeful and gled. * 

St, Marherete. p. 10. 

2. Full of game. 

*' Olgamefull parkea, of meftdowee fresh.’’— P. Hol- 
land: Camden, p. 290. 

* ga me ful ly, * gam fill ly, adt». [Eug. 
gameful ; -ly. ] In a merry, sportive manner. 

" Whose g aunie others nought tokynge gainfully."— 
Treviso, viC 111. 

ga me keep-er, s. [Eng. game, and keeper.) 
A persoo employed to look aftergame, and see 
that it is properly preserved and not poached. 

*' No southern lord could feel any confidence that, if 
he ventured to resist the government, even his own 
gamekeepers and huntsmen would stand by him."— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

* ga me leas, a. [Eng, game ; -fess.] Desti- 
tute of game. 

ga me ly, * game licheY* gam U, * gam- 

lie he, a. &i adv. [Eng. game ; -ly. ] 

* A. Asadj.: Merry, sportive. 

" Ml code gameliche game gurte to grounde."— Relig. 
Antiq. U. 8. 

B. As adverb: 

* 1. Merrily, gaily. 

" William gamli to his gomes pan for to sele." 

JFtffiam of Paleme. 3,382. 

2. In a game, plucky, or courageous manner; 
pluckily. 

game -ness, s. [Eng. game; -n*ss.] The 
quality or state of being game or plncky ; 
pluckiness. 

"There was no doubt about bis gameness." — 
T Hughes : Tom Brown at Oxford, ch. xxiv 

* ga me some, * gam sum, a. [Eng. game , 
and stiff, -some.] Inclined to play or sports ; 
merry, mirthful, sportive, gay, frolicksome. 

” Thus ran »ne, gamesome oa a colt." 

Tennyson : Talking Oak, 12L 

* ga’me-some-ly, adv. [Eng. gamesome ; - ly .] 
In a gamesome, merry, sportive, or frolicsome 
manner. 

" The fatter the ox is, the more gamesnmely be goes 
to the slaughter.'*— Bunyan : Pilgrims Progress, ii. 

ga me- some -ness, s. [Eng. gamesome; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being gamesome ; sport- 
iveness, gaiety, merriment. 

ga'me-ster, &. [Eng. game, and auff. -sfer.] 

1. One who joins iu any game ; a player. 

" Like gamesters, who, with caper zeal. 

Talk the game o’er between the deal." 

Lloyd: A Familiar Epistle. Ac. 

* 2. Specif. : One who plays st any game 
for a stake ; a gambler ; one who is addicted 
to gaming. 

“The gamester may have cast hie cards away.* 

Cowper: Conver*ation. 813. 

* 3. A merry, frolicsome person. (Shakesp. : 
Henry VIII., i. 4.) 


• 4. A prostitute. 

“[She] WfLs a common gamester to the comp." 

Shakesp. . Alls Well That Ends Well, v. J. 

Used, in Berkshire, either with or witlvmt 
the adjective old, to designate a cudgel -player. 

" The player* are called ’ old gamesters ’—why I can t 
Ml you — imd their object U simply to break one 
Knotnere heads." — Hughes , T<mx liroum's School-days. 
cb. 11. 

* ga me-stress, «. [Eng. gamester ; -as.) A 
female player ©r gambler. 

"This [character! 1 need not tell you, U that of • 
gamettress." — Miss Burney Camilla, bk. x., ch- v. 

* gam'-e^, a. [Gamy.] 

gam’-ic, a. [Gr. ydpos (games) = marriage.] 

Zool. : Of an ovum, sexual ; requiring sexual 
congress to make it develop. (Opposed to 
an organic ovum which is capable of develop- 
ment by parthenogenesis.) (Herbert Spencer.) 

gam -in, s. [Fr] A street Arab; a boy neg- 
lected and allowed to run about the streets. 

* gam mg, pr. par., a., A a. [Game, v.) 

A. A B . As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 

the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or habit of playing 
for money or other stake ; gambling ; addic- 
tion to gambling. 

"Gaming is ft principle Inherent In human natnre. 
It belong* to us si\. ' —Burke ; On Economical Reform. 

gaming house, s. A house where gam- 
ing is carried on ; a hell. 

gaming table, s. A table appropriated 

to gambling. 

"A Jest calculated to spread at a gaming-table, mar 
be received with a perfect neutrality oi face" — Gold- 
smUh: The Bee, No. L 

* gim'-ma,‘ gam,* gamme, a. [Ital. gamma ; 

O. Fr. game; Fr. gamme; Sp. & Port, gama; 
lcel. gammi .) 

1. Ord. Lang. : The third letter (y) in the 
Greek alphabet. 

2. Music: The Gamut (q.v.). 

"Gamme of songe. Gamma."— Prompt. Pare. 

gdm-ma -di on, gam - ma’- ti - on, *. 

[Eccles. Gr. = Eceles. Lat. gammadium.) 

Ecclesiol. & Ch. Hist. : A cruciform orna- 
ment embroidered on or woven into ecclesias- 
tical vestments both in the West and East. It 
takes its name from being composed of four 
gammas, placed back to back, forming a voided 
Greek cross Du Cange (Gloss. Grace., 

fig. vii.) depicts SS. Nicholas and Basil ia 
robes thus ornamented. This dissembled 
cross played an important part in the Dis .- 
pline of the Secret, the gamma aa a numeral 
signifying the Trinity, and by its rectangular 
form typifying the chief corner-stone of the 
Church. There ia probahly no connection 
between the Fylfot (q.v.), and the gammadion, 
which may still be seen on church bells in the 
counties of Derby, Lincoln, and York, and on 
Edyngdon’a effigy at Winchester. 

gam mar-i doe, 3. [Lat. gammarus (q.v.), 
and fem. pL adj. suff. -idee.) 

Zool. : A family of Crustaceans, order Am- 
phipoda. Essential character, the possession 
of large foot-jaws covering the whole mouth. 
Chief genera Gammarus, found in fresh, and 
Talitrus (Sandhopper), in salt water. 

* gam -mar -o lito, s, [Lat. gammarus (q.v.), 
and Gr. Aitfo* (Jifftos) = stone.] 

Pakcont. : A fossil gammarus, or some crus- 
tacean of a certain affinity to it ; a fossil 
crawfish. 

gam - ma - rua, s. [Lat. gammarus, cam- 
marus ; Gr. icdppapos (kammaros) = a kind of 
crab or lobster.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of the family Gsm- 
maridae (q.v.). Gammarus pulex is the fresh- 
water shrimp. The specific name pulex means 
that it leaps when on the land like a flea. 
[Pulex.] In the water it swims on its side. 

gam-ma’-ti-on, s. [Gammadion.] 

* gamme, s. [Gamma.] 

gdm' mer, * gam -mar, t. [A corrupt, of 
grammar, itself a corrupt, of grand mother (q. v.): 
cf. gafer.) An old wife ; an old lady. 

•* Old gammer Onrton. ft rijrkt pleasant dame." 

Drayton : The Moon-calf. 

gam mon ( 1 ), * gam-on, * gam-bone, s. 

[O. Fr. gambon (Fr. jamhon), irom gambe = a 


fate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pSt, 
or, wore, wplf, work, whd, son ; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian- 80, ce = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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leg, from Lat. gamba — a joint of the leg; 
Ital. ganibone.] The buttock or thigh of a bog 
salted and dried ; the lower ead of a flitch. 


'• Gammons of the tu*ky boar, 

And savoury haunch of deer." 

Scott : Marmion, 111. 8. 


g&m-mon (2), s. [The same as Mid. Eng. 
gamen = game, play.] 

L Literally: 

1. A game, the same asBACKOAMMON (q.v.). 

2. The act of gammoning ; the state of being 
gammoned. 

“ If & gammon Is won, the players throw for first 
play '-Add, Oct. 27, 188a 

II. Fig. : A hoax, a humbug, an imposition. 

“They ‘re the wlctlms of gammon, 6aralvel ; they're 
the w ictl ms of gammon." — Dickens : Pickwick, ch. xxvii. 


• g&m'- mon (3), s. (Etym. doubtful.] 

Naut. : The same as Gammoning (q.v.). 

** We learnt that they had hroke their forestay and 
the gammon of their bowsprit," — Anton : Voyage 
Round the World, bk. i., ch. vu. 


g li.ru 1 m6n(I), v.t. (Gammon (1), s.] To make 
into bacoo ; to salt and dry in smoke. 


g&m' mon (2), v.t. (Gammon (2), s.] 

1. Lit . : To beat in the game of backgammon, 
by clearing one's own table of all the men 
l>efore the opponent has been able to get all 
his men home, and withdraw any of them 
from the table. 

2. Fig. : To hoax, to humbug, to impose upon. 

•• Lord Baoon couldn't have gammoned her better. ** 
T. Hood : Tale of a Trumpet. 


g&m' mon (3). v.t (Gammon (3), s.) 

Naut. : To fasten a bowsprit to the stem of 
a ship by several turns of a rope. 

gammon-plate, a. [Gam mon -shackles.] 


gammon-shackles, s. pi. 

Naut. : A ring to which the gammoning is 
made fast ; it is formed on the end of an iron 
plate bolted to the stem, called the gammon- 
plate. 

g&m' mon-ing, s. (Gammon (3), t>.) 

Naut. : Seven or eight turns of a rope passed 
over the bowsprit, and through a large hole 
in the stem or knee of the head, alternately, 
and serving to bind the inner quarter of the 
bowsprit close down to the ship’s etem, in 
order to enahle it the better to support the 
stays of the fore-mast. After all the turns 
are drawn as far as possible, the opposite ones 
are braced together under the bowsprit by a 
trapping. 

gammoning-hole, #. 

Naut. : A hole cut through the knee of the 
head, and sometimes one under the standard 
in the head, for the use of gammoning the 
bowsprit. 

If Screw gammoning : 

Naut. : A chain or plate fastened by means 
of a screw used in some vessels for conveni- 
ence in bracing up the bowsprit when re- 
quired. 

g&m'-mut, «. (Gamut.] 

g&m-my, a. (Prov. Eng. gam «= to make 
sticky.) Sticky. 

*gam-ner, s. (Mid. Eng. gamen « game ; 
-er. ] A gambler. 

•• Blasphemy which euche gamnert use." —AtcKam : 

Toxophilut, p. 68. 

g&m 6, pref. (Gr. yaftos (games') = a marriage, 
a wedding.) 

Biol. : By sexual union, real or figurative. 

g&m o-gen'-e-sis, s. [Pref. game-, and Gr. 
■ycVecri? ( genesis ) = origin.] 

Biol. : Generation by means of union of the 
sexes ; the same as Homogenesib. (Herbert 
Sftencer.) 

g3,m d-ge-netf-ic, a. [Lat., Gr., &c. gamo- 
gcne(sis); Eng. suff. -fie.) 

Biol. : Pertaining or relating to Gamogenesis 
(q.v.). 

g&m o-morph l^m, s. (Gr. yapos (qamos) ; 
fxop<pyj ( morphe ) = form ; Eag., <bc. suff. -ism.] 
Biol. : Tliat stage of development In organ- 
ized sexual beings, in which t he transformations 
take place in the constitution as to make the 
spermatio or germinal parts reach maturity ; 
puberty. 


gdm-o-pet'-a-lous. a. [Pref. gamo-, and 
pefalous.) 

Bat. : Monopetalous ; but as, morphologically 
viewed, each petal was theoretically distinct, 
they are assumed to have been wedded or 
united to each other. Thus a five-cleft mono- 
petalous corolla is looked on as one with five 
petals, united to form a divided one. 

gam-oph'-yl -lou9, a. (Pref. gamo- ; Gr. <f>uA- 
Aov (phullon) - a leaf, and Eng., &c. suff. -oas.] 
Bat. : Composed of leaves united by their 
edges. 

gam d-sep'-a-lous, a. [Pref. pamo* ; Eng, 
sejml (q.v.) ; and Eng., &c. euff. -o us.) 

Bat. : Having but one sepal, composed how- 
ever theoretically of as many sepals as the one 
has divisions. [Monofetaloub.] 

gamp, s. & a. [After Sarah Gamp, a nurse in 
Dickens' Martin Chuzzlewit , represented as 
always carrying a large umbrella, very gouty 
in the middle.] 

A. As subst. : An umbrella. 

B. As adj. : Bulging. (Of an umbrella.) 

•* Grasping hta gamp umhrella at the middle with 
hlfl powerful hand."— Macmillan t Magazine. Nov. 
1881, p. <52. 

gftm-si-gra'-dite, s. [Named from Gamsi- 
grad, in tier via, where it occurs.] 

3fin. : Aluminous iron-manganese, amphl- 
bole, Dana's twelfth and last variety of amphi- 
bole. 

gam-ut, * gam'-mut, * gam-uth, s. (A 

compound of O. Fr. game, game and ut. Ac- 
cording to Brachet, Guy of Arezzo [born about 
a.d. 990], used to end the series of seven notes 
of the musical scale by the mark y [gamma]. 
The notes he named a, b, c, d, e, /, and g, the 
last giving the name to the series. I7f is the 
old Latin name for the first note in singing, 
now called do. The notes were named by the 
same Guy of Arezzo after certain syllables of a 
Latin hymn to St. John, as follows ; — 

“ Ut quean t laxla rrsonare fibris 
Afira geatorum/fimuli tuorura 
ue poUutis fubiis reatum. 

Nanct© .fohannea 

The last term si being made up of the initial 
letters of the two last words.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as II. 

2. Fig. : The whole course or extent. 

II. Music : 

* I. The first or lowest note in Guy's scale 
of music. 

2. A scale on which the notes in music are 
written or printed ; it consists of lines and 
spaces, the notes printed on which are named 
after the first seven letters of the alphabet. 

“ When hy the gamut some musicians make 
A perfect song ; others will undertake 
By tha same gamut changed to equal it." 

Donne: Elegy iL 

gam -y, a. [Eng. gamfe) ; -y.] 

1. Resembling or having the flavour of 
game ; high. 

2. Game, plucky, courageous. 

g&n, pret. of v. [A.S. ginnan = to begin (pa. 
t. gann, pa. par. gunnen.] [Beoin, GfN, t\] 
Properly = began ; but in Middle English 
commonly used as an auxiliary verb, with 
the simple force of did. 

■•Not with less dread the loud 
Ethereal trumpet from on high gan blow.” 

Milton: P.L., ri. eo. 

* gam v.i. [Go, t>.] 

* gan, s. [Gane, s .] 

*gan<?h, * gansh, * gaunch, v.t [Fr. 

gauche ; Ital. gancio ; Sp. gancho — a hook.] 
To impale by dropping on to hooks, as the 
Turks do malefactors. 

•■Take him away, ganch him. Impale him, rid the 
world of such a monster.”— Dryden : Don Sebastian, 
UL 2. 

gan der, * gan dr e, # gan-dur, * gan- 
dyr, s. [A.S. gandra, ganra ; cogn. with 
Ger. gdnserich ; the d is excrescent.) [Goose.] 
The male of the goose. 

•‘On waxen pinions soar without a fall. 

Swift as the proudest gander of them all.” 

Cowper: Anti- Thelyphthora. 

gander’s -wocl, s. Feathers. 

*g&n'-der f v.i . [Gander, s.] To ramble, to 
wander, to gad. 

“Nell might come gandering back In one of her 
tantruma. —If. Kingtley : Geoffrey Hamlyn, cb. x. 


boll, b 6$; pout, j<Svkrl; cat, ^ell, ehorus, ^hin, bengh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, 
-cian, -tian = sb«.n, -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -sion = zhuxu -clous, -tious. 


* gane, * gone, v.t. [A.S. gdnian.) To yawn. 

* ga.no, 8. [Gane, r.] Tlio mouth or tliroat. 

•' To bebald hi# onglle cue twn.no. 

His teriblll viasage, and nis grislie gane." 

Douglas: Virgil, 250, 

gdng, # gange, v.i. (A.S. gangan. \ [Gano, 

8 . ; Go, v.] 

1. To go, to move, to travel. 

•* Bynd thame togidder continually In thl hart, and 
festin thame fiwt aliout tld.hals. quben tliow garigU 
let them gang with the." — Abp. Hamiltoun . Cato- 
rhiSTtif! (1582), io. 79 a. 

2. To walk ; applied to a child. 

“Quben thow was young, I bure the In iuy arme. 

Full teuderllc till thow begouth to gang." 

fyndxay. Warkii (1692), p. 224. 

3. To proceed, in discourse. 

“Of Conilkle quhat suld 1 tary langt 

To Wallace agayue uow brellfly will I gange * 

Wallace: L 144. 

4. To travel on foot ; aa opposed to riding. 

“,Thl3 night I maun be hame afore 1 sleep. 

Gin ganging winnado't, though I sud creep." 

Rots : ffelenore, p. 39. 

5. To pass from one state to another. 

••Tim fassouns and the ritts, that nocht gang wraug. 
Of sacrifice to thayia statute 1 salL" 

Douglas : Virgil, 443, 9. 

6. To proceed in any course of life, 

“Thair is now (sals he) na damnatloun vnto thame 
thatar in Christ Jesu, quhilk gangis nocht efter tha 
flesh, bot efter the spirit.” — Apb. Hamiltoun: Cate- 
chisme (1552), fo. 74 h. 

7. To have currency ; to be in circulation. 
(Lit. £Jig.) 

“The said penny of gold to haue passage and gang 
tor xxx- of the saldls grotih ." — Actt Jas. IV. (1488), c. X. 
(ed. 1566). 

8. To be in a state of being used ; as, a 
ganging coal-pit, i.e , a coal-pit iu which 
operations are carried on. 

(1) To gang away : To faint, to swoon. 

(2) To gang one's gait : To take oneself off. 

(3) To gang out of oneself: To be distracted. 

(4) To gang together: To be married. 

(5) To gang to : To set ; said of the suu. 

(6) To gang to gait: To go abroad. 

(7) To gang with : To go to wreck. 

g£hg, gong, s. (A.S. gang, gong ; Icel. gangt 
= a goiug, a gang ; cogn. with Sw. gang =.a 
going ; Dut. gang = course, passage ; Dan. 
gang — walk, gait; Goth, gaggs = a way, a 
street ; Ger. gang — a way, a vein or streak lu 
a mine.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. The act of going or moving; gait, motion. 
“Ha forylaf . . . hslten and Uinen richte gano."— 

0. Eng. Homilies, p. 229. 

* 2. A journey. 

"Ho ferden forth wcl feole da wen gong!* 

Layamon, L 54. 

* 3. A privy, a gong. 

“ That move bo likened to % oomuna gonge.”— 
Chaucer: Pardons/ Tale, p. 846. 

4. A number of persons going In company ; 
hence, a number of persons associated or com- 
bined for a particular purpose ; it is used iu a 
depreciatory or contemptuous sense, as of 
disreputable or unfortunate persons. 

“These men . . were distributed into gangt, and 
bestowed on persona who enjoyed favour at court.’*— 
—Macaulay : Hi t Eng., ch. v. 

5. A number of workmen or labourers eo- 
gaged on a particular work under one overseer 
or foreman. 

“We works In gangt from three to five men.’ — 
ifayhew ; London Labour, Ac., ii. 488. 

6. A term applied to a set of tools attached 
together or to a common stock as to act to- 
gether ; as a gang of bits, a 0a7i<7-plough, a 
gang-saw , Ac. 

7. The channel of a stream, or the course in 
which it runs ; a water-course. [Water-oanq.] 

“In the actlouu for the w ran gw Is brolklng of the 
said Robert is grond <fc land of Auchin&ne, * drawing 
of the Wfttter out of the auld gang. A for dlneres 
vtberis causis,” Ac. — Act. Dam. Cone. (1493), p. 807. 

8. A ravine ; a gully. 

9. As much of anything as one goes for or 
carries at once. 

10. A field for the pasture of cattle ; a mn. 

II. Min. : A course or vein ; also the rock 
or earth inclosing the ore ; a gangue. 

* gang bye, s. A go-by. (Scotch.) 

“Mercy on me, that I suld live in my auld days to 

gi’e the gang-bye fo the very writer! Sheriff-clerk 1 1* 
—Scott: Bride of Lammermoor, ch. xllli. 

gang-cask, s. 

Nautical : 

1 . A small cask for bringing off ivater In boata 


as ; expeet, ^cnophon, exist, ph = t, 
-sious — sbus. -ble, -die, <kc. — bel, dgL 
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ganga— gangway 


2. The ca.sk In which drinking-water for im- 
mediate use is kept on deck. 

gang-cultivator, e 

Husb. : A cultivator in which a number of 
cultivator-shares are stocked in such a way as 
to he driven in a set; usually attached to a 
carriage ou which the driver Is mounted. 

gang-edger, s. A machine in which a 
movable and a stationary circular saw are 
mounted nn one arbor for the purpose of 
dressing boards of uniform width as they 
corue from the log. 

gang-master, 5. The employer, over- 
seer. or foreman of a gang of men or labourers 
employed on some particular work. 

gang-plough, s. Several ploughs stocked 
iu one frame, generally supported ou wheels, 
end ridden by the ploughman. 

gang-punch, s. An arrangement of a 
Humber ot punches in a single stock for punch- 
ing fish-plates, or other things. 

gang-saw, s. An arrangement of sawa 
placed parallel in a gate, sn as to make a 
number of kerfs simultaneously, dividing 
timber into planks at one operation. 

gang-thereout, a. Vagrant, vagabond ; 
leading a roaming life. 

" I hiu u lone woman, for James he’s »»« to Dram. 
shourlocb fair with the year-aulds. and I dareua for my 
I lie open the door to ony of your ga ngdhereout sort o' 
bodies. '—Scoff Gay Mannering, cb. L 

gah -ga, s. [Sp.] A. name given to the birds 
of the genus Pterocle3 or Saudgrousa (q.v.). 

gang'-a-ble, a. [Eng. gang ; -able.) 

1. Piissable. (Applied to a road that can be 
travelled.) 

2. Tolerable. 

3. Used in reference to money that has cur- 
rency ; current. 

gang -board, s. [Eng. gang, and boartZ.] 

Nautical: 

1. A board with cleats, forming a bridge 
reaching from the gaogway of a vessel to the 
wharf ; a gang-plank ; a gangway. 

“As wo were putting off the boat, they lal^ hold of 
the ganghoard, and unhooked it off the boats stem.” 
— Cook:' .Second Voyage, bk. iiL, ch. Iv. 

2. A plank within, or without the waist for 
a sentiuel to pace. 

garig'-days, s. ph [A.S. Bays 

of perambulation, or of walking through the 
bounds of a parish, in Rogation-week. The 
clergy and parishioners walked round the fields 
and meadows, carrying banners, torches, and 
the images of saiDts, and sprinkling holy water 
od every side, believing that by this means 
they would ensure an abundant harvest, and 
protect the new-sown crop against the incur 
sions of destructive animals. The origin ot 
the practice is not clearly ascertained, accord* 
jog to some authorities it is an adaptation of a 
pagan custom. [Lustration.] 

*• lu tlil3 tyine was Instltut the procesalouu ©f the 
gnnydnyis lo Frauce, thre da} Is afore the Ascension 
day.' l<e Mamerclus l>y«hop ot Veen."— Bellendene: 
Cron , bk. Ix., cb vb 

* gange, v.t. [Gano, v.) 

gAng'-er, * gang-ar, 5. [Eog. gang ; -er.) 

1. A walker, a goer, a mover. 

" The stringbalt will gae aff whea it’s gaon a mile ; 
itsaweel kenu'd ganger ; they ca* It souple Tam.’*— 
Scott : Hoy Hoy, cb. xxviL 

2. A pedestrian ; one who travels on foot, as 
distinguished from one mounted oa horseback. 

•’And gif ouy compt\ynt h» of slk rtd aria or ga n- 

{ ar •. the kyng commandls bis officiary till arest 
h&uie, & put thnme vnder oikkir borowis quhUl the 
kyng be certlfyit tbaroL”— Act* Ja*. /., 142* (ed. 1814), 
p. l. 

3. The overseer or foreman of a gang of 
labourers employed oa some particular work, 
as, the ganger of a gang of platelayers ou a 
railway. 

“The ganger, or bead of the working gang, who 
receives his orders from tbs Inspector, and directs the 
men accordingly."— Jdayhew; London Labour <£ the 
London Poor, Li. 487. 

Gan-getf-ie, * Gan'-gic, a. [Lat Ganget - 
(icits); Lat., Eng., Ac. Gang(es), and Eng. autf. 
-ic.J Of or pertaining to the river Ganges ; 
having its habitat ia the river Ganges. 

Gangetic-crocodile. Gangetic-ga- 

vial, s. [Gavial.] 


g&hg'-Xrig, pr. par., a., & s. (Gang, r.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (8ee 
the verb). 

C. As sitbst, : The act of going, travelling, 
or proceeding ; progress. 

"The biiilye cootluevit the ganging of the Actioun." 
-A herd. /icj. (1M8). V. 20. 

ganging-furth, s. Exportation. 

•* Aoe Article for j t nging of fliclie fnrth of the 
regime .”— A cttJa*. Vi.. lAsl (ed. 1814), p. 214. 

ganging-gear, s. The machinery of a 
mill. 

ganging-goods, s. pL Goods that can 
be easily removed ; movables. 

ganging-plea, A long-continued or 
permanent process in a court of law. 

*• But I thought you had some law affair of your alu 
to look after— I have ant myaell— a gang tug-plea that 
my lather left mo.”- Scott : Antiquary, ch. it 

* g5.ri'-gle, v.i. [J angle.] To chatter, to prate. 

"To comene ganglende and to moche Bpeklnde.*’— 
Ayenbite, p, 226. 

gan'-gllng, a. [Eng. gang; dim. soff. -ling.] 
Straggling. 

gan'-gli-ae, g&n'-gli-al, a, [Eng. gan- 
glion); -ac , -aL] Relating to a gaDglioa. 

gaja -gU-at-ed, a. [Eog. ganglion); -atcd.\ 
Having ganglions ; intermixed with enlarge- 
ments at the intersections. 

gan'-gli-form^ gan'-gli-o-form, a. [Eng. 
ganglion, and form.] Having the form, shape, 
or appearance of a ganglion. 

gan-gli-on, i. (pL gah'-gli-a). [Lat., from 
Gr. yayy\tov (gangglion ) = a tumour near a 
teodoa.] 

1. Anatomy : 

(1) Human: 

(a) A small mass of vascular oeuriae, 
situated in the course of a nerve, and distinct 
both from the brain and from the spinal cord. 
The sympathetic system of nerves consists of 
a series of ganglia, extending on each side of 
the vertebral column, from the head to the 
coccyx, connecting with all the other nerves 
of the body. Each ganglion is a distinct 
centre, giving off branches ia four directions, 
superior, inferior, external, and internal. They 
are divided into cranial ganglia, cervical, 
thoracic, &c. 

(b) A lymphatic gland 

(2) Comp, : A ceotre of the nervous system, 
containing nerve cells, and receiving and 
giving out impressions. {Huxley.) 

2. Surg. : A globnlar Indolent tumour, 
situated on the course of a tendon. It is pro- 
duced by the elevation of the sheath of the 
tendon and the infusion into it of a viscid 
fluid. 

3. Bot. (PI.) : The mycelium of certain fun- 

gals. 

ganglion-cells, s. pi 

Anal: The same as Nerve-cells (q.v.). 
The are called also Ganglionic-corpuscles. 

gan-gli-on-a^ry, a. [Eng. ganglion ; -ary.] 
Composed of ganglia. 

gan-gli-o-neiir'-a, s. [Gr. yd.yykt.Qv (gang - 
glion) [Ganglion],* and vevpa. ( neura ) pL of 
vevpov (neuron) = a sinew, a tendon, a nerve.) 

Zool. : The name given by Rudolphl and 
Ehrenberg to the Articnlata aod Mollusca, 
in which the nervous system is gangliooic. 
Grant describes the nervous system of the 
Articulata as diplo-neurose, and that of the 
Moll u sea as cyclo-gaogliated 

gan-gli-on'-ic, a. [Eog. ganglion ; *-tc.] 
Pertaining to a ganglion of ganglia; as, the 
ganglionic nerves. 

ganglionic-corpnseles, s. pi. 

AnaL : The same as Ganglion-cells (q.v.). 

ganglionic-nerves, s. pi. 

Anat.: The same as £ ym pat h etio nerves 
( q.v.). 

gS,n-gli-o-ni’-tis, a [Eng. ganglion; stiff. 

•iris.] 

Pathology : 

1. Inflammation of a nervous ganglion. 

2. Inflammation of a lymphatic ganglion. 


g&n’-gll OU.B, a. [Eng., &c., ganglion); Eng. 
stiff, -uus.) 

Zool : Of or belonging to a ganglion. (Owen.) 

Cans' -plank, •. [See Gangdoaed-J 

gari-grao'-na, s. [Lat.] [GANoaENE, *.] 

gari'-grel, g^n'-gril, g£ri'-ga-rel, a. & s. 

[Eng. gang; - rel. ] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Walking. 

2. Wandering; vagrant; vagabond. 

" !Ie*« use gentleman, nor drap*a bluid 0' gentleman 
wad grudge twa gangrel pulr bodies the ubeltero t 
waste house." — Scott : Ouy JJ unite ring, ch. UL 

B .As substantive : 

1. A wandering person ; one who strolls 
from place to place ; a vagabond. 

" How Hcho U tute-mowit lyk ane aep ; 

And lyk m ganyaret onto graep." 

Dunbar: JlaUland Poem*, p. 97. 

2. A child beginning to walk. 

“ Nory now * gangrel trig was grown." 

Hot*: li e ten ore. p. 18. 

• gan'-gre-nate, v.t. [Eng. gangrene) ; -«te.l 
To gaiigreoe ; to canso a gangrene iu ; to 
mortify. 

“So parts canterized. gangrenatrd . side-rated and 
mortified, become black." — Broume: Vulgar Errourt, 
bk_ vL, ch. xx. 

gan'-grene, * gan-green, s. [Fr. gangrene, 
from Lat. gangretna ; Gr. ydyypaiva ( gang - 
graina ) = an eating away ; ypdivu (graino) = 
to eat.j 

I. Literally Technically : 

1. Pathol. : A tendency to death or mortifi- 
cation, but stopping short of the complete 
process. It may affect an organ, such as the 
lung, but this is rare, or the soft tissues, which 
is common, particularly of the foot, especially 
in the aged, as senile gangrene. When part 
remains alive it is gangreue, when it is com- 
pletely dead sphacelus. So in bone, cariea 
and necrosis occur, the first as gangrene or 
incomplete, the second as sphacelus or com- 
plete death. Degeneration differs fiom gan- 
grene in not becoming isolated or putrid, but, 
if not absorbed, remaining in continuity with 
aurronoding parta. Gangrene of soft parts is 
usually termed sloughing. Necramia, or death 
of the blood, and seqMestrum, or a dead piece 
of bone, are examples of gangrenous lesioos. 

'* She saves the lover. « we gangrene* stay 
By cutting hope, like a lopped limb, away." 

iV alter : 0/ the i/ueen, 25. 

2. Bot. : A disease ending in the putrefaction 
of the ] >arts affected or of the whole plant 

* IX. Fig. : A moral festering or corruption. 

**The %ery suh9tance of the soul Is festered with 

them ; the gangrene is gone too Ur to be ever cured." 
Add non: Spectator, No. >0. 

gari'-grene, v.t. & t. [Fr. gangrener.] [Gan- 
grene, s. ] 

A- Transitive : 

1. Literally: 

(1) To cause a gangrene in ; to mortify. 

"But to accuse the Gospel of severity on this ac- 
count, would be just as ratioual and as equitable, as to 
charge the surgeon with cruelty for amputating a 
gangrened limb.* 1 — Portcut, voL iL, ser. L 

* (2) To make corrupt or vicious. 

“This dyscrasie and gangrened disposition doe* 
always suppose a long or a base sin for their parent.”— 
Bp. Taylor, voL L. aer. 2a 

B. Intrans. : To become mortified. 

* gari-gre-neS9'-ent» a. [Eog. gangrene; 

suff. - escent — Lat. -esrciis.] Becoming gan- 
grened or gangrenous ; tendiag to mortification. 

gau'-grc-nou3, a. [Eng. gangren(e); -ous.) 
Affected with gangrene or mortification ; mor- 
tified ; gangrened ; indicating gangrene or 
mortiti cation. 

"The blood, turning Acrimonious, corrodes the ves- 
sels, producing hreuiorrbages, pustules red. lead- 
coloured. black, and gangrenou*."^- Arbuthnot : On 
Aliment*. 

gSiig'-tide, 5. [Eng. gang, and tide (q.v.).] 
The same as Gang week (q.v.). 

gaiigne, 8. [Gang, s.J 

1. Smelting: The superfluous earthy matter 
of a smelting-furnace. 

2. Mining : The mineral matters In which 
metallic ores are imbedded. 

gang'-way, «. [Eng. gang , and way.\ 

J, Ordinary Language : 

1. A passage or means of temporary access 


fate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, po^ 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; muto, ohb, cure, unite, our, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ee, ce = e ; ey = a. qn = kw. 


gangweeis- gaol 
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to a place or building, consisting of an in- 
clined plana of planks ; specif., the opening 
in the bulwarks of a vessel by which persons 
come on board or disembark ; also the tem- 
porary bridge a tfording means of passing from 
the ship to the shore, or vice versa. 

M I had hardly got into the boat, before I was told 
they had stolen one of the ancient stanchions from 
the opposite gunj wo}/, and were making off with it 
Lgok: second Voyage, bk. it, cb. ix. 

2. In the House of Commons a narrow 
passage running across the House, and dividing 
the seats on each side into two parts. Above 
the gangway, that is, near the Speaker’s end 
of the House, sit the Ministry and Opposition 
with their respective adherents, the former on 
the Speaker's right, the latter on his left. 
Below the gangway sit the neutral or inde- 
pendent members, whence the phrase To sit 
below the gangway , as applied to a member, 
expresses that he is independent and not 
bound to either party. 

11. Mining: A main level, applied chiefly 
to coal mines. 

% To bring to the gangway : 

Kaut. : To punish a sailor by seizing him 
up and flogging him. The expression derives 
its force from the fact that before the abolition 
of corporal punishment in the service, sailors 
about to be flogged were tied to a grating in the 
gangway, where the sentence was carried out. 

gang- week, s. [Eng. gang, and vieek .] Ro- 
gation-week, when the bounds of parishes are 
pei-ambulated or beaten. [Gangdays.] 

gan'-ll, s. [Fr.] A kind of brittle limestone. 

gan'-is-ter, gan’-nis-ter, s. [A local word ; 
etym. doubtful.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A kind of grit or bard sand- 
stone fonnd under certain coal-beds in the 
lower coal measures of Derbyshire, Yorkshire, 
&c. Properly, it is a siliceous variety of tire- 
clay. 

2. Metall. : A refractory material used for 
lining the Bessemer converters. It consists 
of crushed or ground siliceous stone, mixed 
with Kre-clay. Its object is to save the iron 
converter from destruction by the heat of the 
charge. Ground qnartz, sand, and fire-clay. 

“ The Uni tig consists of gantstrr ground fine, moist- 
ened. and rammed down upon the iron frame."— 
Cassell's Technical Educator, pt. xi., p. 226. 

g&n'-jah, gun -jah, s. [Mabratta and 
Hind, ganja. See del.] 

Hot. : The term used in India for the leaves 
or young leaf-buds of the hemp-plant (Canna- 
bis saliva ), which are frequently rubbed be- 
tween the hands, added to tobacco, and 
smoked, to increase the power of the more 
harmless narcotic. In many cases the ganga 
is smoked by itself for the purpose of intoxi- 
cation. [Bhang.] (Herklots £ Jafiur Shccrrecf.) 

gan net, * gan-et, # gante, s. [A.S. ganot ; 
cogn. with Dut. gent = a gander ; O. H. Ger. 
genazo ; Mid. H. Ger. game.] 

Ornith. : The genus Sula, and specially the 
specie s S. alba , often called £>. bassana , the 
Soland (i.e. t Solent) goose. [Boody, Soland- 
goose, Sula.] 

g&n o^eph -a-la* s. pi [Gr. ^di/os (aanos)— 
brightness, and KetfmAr] ( kephale ) = the head.] 
Paloeont. : Tn Professor Owen’s classification, 
a group of Labyrinthodonts, characterised by 
having their heads cove rod with shining plates, 
The chief genus is Archegosaurus, which is, 
perhaps, a larval form. 

gan-o- 9 eph'-a-lous, a. [Ganocephala.] 
Having the head covered with shining polished 
plates ; pertaining or belonging to the gano- 
cephala. 

gan-o -dus. s . [Gr. yavo? (ganos) = bright- 
ness, and 66otis (odmts) — tooth.] 

Paloeont. : A uumerous genus of fossil Chi- 
mwroid fishes found chiefly in the Great Oolite 
ol Stouestield. 

gan -old, a . & s. [Gr. ydj/ov (ganos)— bright- 
ness, and etSos ( eidos ) = form, appearance.] 
Paleontology : 

A. As adj. : Having a brilliant surface ; 
pertaining to the scales of the extinct fishes 
mentioned under B., or to those fishes them- 
selves. [Ganoid Scales.] 

E. As subst. : Tho fishes of the order Ganoi- 
dei(q.v.). 


ganoid scales, s. pi 

Paloeont. : Scales generally of an angular 



form, aud composed of horny or bony plates, 
covered with a thick layer of shining enamel. 

gan oid'-al, a. [Eng., Ac., ganoid ; -al.] 

Paleont. ; The same as Ganoid, adj. (q.v.). 

gan-oi-de-an, a. [Eng., Ac.. ganoid; -tan.] 

A. As adj. : The same as Ganoid, a. (q.v.). 

B. As substantive : 

1. Sing. : The same as Ganoio, s. (q.v.). 

2. PI : The order Ganoidei (q.v.). 

g£n-61'-dc-I. gan-oi'-de-a, s.pl. [Masc. 
orneut. pi. of Mod. Lat. ganouieus .] [Ganoid.] 

Ichthy. : The name given by Agassiz to one 
of the four orders into which, chiefly for palae- 
ontological purposes, he divided the class of 
Fishes. It has since been adopted by Profs. 
Muller, Owen, Huxley, Ac., but with certain 
modifications. The essential character of the 
fishes belonging to the order is that they have 
Ganoid scales (q.v.). These constitute the 
exoskeleton. The endoskeleton is cartilaginous 
instead of osseous. There are generally two 
pairs of fins ; the first ray ia usually a strong 
apine. The tail isgenefally lieterocercal. The 
few living species are mostly freshwater, but 
marine forms must once have abounded. The 
ganoids commenced at least as early as the 
deposition of the Upper Silurian Rocks, and 
have continued, though their relative import- 
ance is much diminished, till now. The 
order has been divided into : — 

Section l. — LepidoganoldeL Sub-orders: (1) Am lad®: 
(2) Lepidoateid® ; (3) Platysomidao ; (4) Crossop tery- 
gidra; (5) Acau thodul®. 

Section 2. — Placoganoidel. Sub-orders: (1) Ostracos- 
tei ; and (2) Choudrosteidas. 

gajn-o'-ma-Hte, s. [Gr. yavuna (ganoma) = 
brightness, brilliance; sulf. - Ute .] 

Min. : A silicate of lead and manganese, re- 
presented by tbe formula (PbMn)iSi 03 . It 
occurs massive, without cleavage, associated 
with native lead and other minerals at Lang- 
ban, Werinland, Sweden. 1 1 was described by 
Nordenskiold. (T. Davies, F.G.S .) 

gan om'-a-titc, s. [Gr. ywos/xa (ganoma), 
genit. yai'w/aaro? (ganomatos) = brightness, 
brilliance, aud suff. - ite (Min.) (<(.v.).] 

Min. : An impure iron sinter with some oxide 
of cobalt, Ac. Found at Jbachirasthal and 
Amlreasberg. (Dana.) The Brit. Mas. Cat. 
makes it a variety of Diadocliite (q.v.). 

■gansch, * gaunch, v. [Perhaps the same 
as Gnash (q.v.), or from gant = to yawn.] 
To make a snatch with open jaws ; to anarl, 
to bite. 

* gansch, * gaunch, s. [Gansch, v .] 

1. A snatch at any thing. 

2. A stab, a prick. 

M I have heard my father Bay. who was a forester at 
tbe Cabrach, that a wild boar’s gaunch is more easily 
healed than a hurt from a deer a horn."— Scott: Bride 
q f I.ammermoor , cb. lx. 

3. The act of gaping wide. 

4. The person who gapes in this manner. 

*gant, * gaunt, v. [Gane.] To yawn hy 
opening the mouth. ( Douglas : Virgil, S7, 5o.) 

*gant, * gaunt, s. [Gant, v.] A yawn. 

" Thare clamour was ful skunk 
The soundls brak with gaspyng or ane gant 

Douglas : Virgil. 181, 18. 


* gant'-lct (1), $. [Gauntlet.] 

gantMct (2), gaunt' let, • gantc-lope, 

* gant-lopj, *. [Uantlape is the most cor- 
rect form, being nasalized from Sw. gatlopp — 
a running down a lane, because the otlender 
has to run between two files or rowa of 
soldiers, tec., who strike him as he passes ; 
gata = a gate, a lane, and lopp, a course, a run- 
ning ; li'jxi = to run, cogn. with Eng. leap 
(q.v.). The spelling gauntlet arose from a con- 
fusion with gantlet (1), a form of gauntlet (q.v.). 
(Skeat.)] 

Mil. : A kind of military puniahment, In 
which the prisoner, stripped to hia waist, had 
to run between two files of soldiers armed 
with sticks or other instruments, with which 
they struck him as lie passed. 

H To run the gauntlet : 

1. Lit. : To sillier the puniahment described 
above. 

‘•Some said he ought to be tied neck and heels; 
other*, that lie deserved to run the g antelope."— Field- 
ing : Tom Jones , bk. vil. cb. xi. 

2. Fig. : To run or pasa through a course of 
severe treatment, criticism, or opposition. 

■•To print is to run the ganttet. and to expose one# 
self to the tongue*-*trappado ."— Ola twill : On Dogma- 
tizing. (Tref.) 

* gant-lopc, * gante-lope, *. [Gantlet, 

ISO-J 

gan'-try, s. [Gauntree.] 

* gan-ye, * gain-ye, * gen-yie, * gayn- 

yhc, s. [Prob. tbe same as gin (2) (q.v.).] 

1. An arrow ; a dart ; a javelin. 

** Sche that was in that craft rycht expert, 

Glidis away vuder tbe foiny seis. 

Als swift as gang* or feddent arrow flels." 

Douglas ; Virgil, 323, 46. 

2. An iron gun, as opposed to the use of 
bow and arrow. 

•' We may nocht fie fra yon barge wait I weill, 

Weyil stuit thai ar with gwn ganye of steili.” 

Wallace, x. 81«. 

Gan'-y-mede, [Lat. Ganymedes.] 

1. Class. Mythol. : The son of Troa and Calli- 
rho'fi ; Jupiter carried him off and made him 
his cupbearer. 

2. Astron. : One of the satellites of Jupiter. 
Discovered by Galileo at Padua, Jan. 7, 1610. 

* gan'-za, s. [M. II. Ger. game = O. H. Ger. 
garuizo; Sp. gansa = a gander.] A kind of 
wild goose, by a flock nf which in the fictitious 
narrative of Cyrano de Bergerac (1649) the 
chariot of Gonzales Is represented as being 
drawn to the moon. 

“ They are hut Idle dreams and fancies. 

Aud savour strongly of the gavznes." 

Butler : Hudibras, pt iL, C. UL 

gaol, * gayhol, * gayl, jail, s. [O. Fr. 

gaiole, gaole, from Low Lat. gabiola, dimin. of 
gabio = a cage, from Lat. cavea ~ a cage, a 
coop ; cavus = Imllow ; Fr. gedle ; Sp. gayola, 
jaula; Port, gaiolo; Ital. gdbbiuol a.] 

1. Lit. : A prison ; a place of confinement 
for persons legally committed to custody for 
any crime or otfence against the law ; a jiil 
•• The gaol of Oxford was crowded with prisoners."— 
Macaulay : Hist. Bug., cb. v. 

* 2. Fig. : Any place of confinement. 

•‘ Small eggs appear. 

Dire fraught with reptile life ; alas, too soon 
They burst their filmy gaol, and crawl abroad.' 

Grainger : Sugarcane, bk. A 

* gaol, v.t. [Gaol, 3 .] To commit to gaol ; to 
imprison. 

•' Gaoling vagabonds was chargeable, pesterous, and 
of no opeu example."— flacon. 

gaol-hird, s. A person who has been in 
gaol ; an incorrigible rogue. 

•* Liberating the gaol-birds in Alexandria."— Pali 
Mall Gazette. Oct 5. 1882 . 

gaol-delivery, & 

1 . Lit. £ Law : A judicial process, by which 
gaols are delivered of the persons confined in 
them, either by trial, or by discharging those 
against whom the grand jury fail to find a 
true bill. 

“ It was their [the Council’s] pleasure that I [Moun- 
tain] should be delivered, if that I would be a con- 
formable man to the Queeu's proceeding-*, and forsake 
heresy, or else to remain in prison until tbe next 
sessions of gaol-delivery." — Strype : Mem trials, voL iv.. 
cb. xx ul. 

* 2. Fig. : A freeing or delivery from im- 
prisonment or confinement. 

“Were it known lo all 
What life our souls do hy thisdeath receive. 

Men would It birth or gaol-delivery call." 

Davies .- On the Soul. 


boll, bo^; poiit, joxfcl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; enpect, Xenophon, exist. ph=t 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, « sion — shun ; -tion, §ion =- zhuru -cious, -tious, -sious — shus, -ble, -die, Ac. — tool, dol* 
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gaoler— garbish 


gaol fever, a. [Jail-fever.] 

If Commission of gaol-delivery : 

Law: A commission by which Judaea nr 
others named therein are empowered to try 
and deliver every prisoner, who shall be in the 
gaol when the judges arrive at the circuit 
town, whenever or before whomsoever in- 
dicted, or for whatever crime committed. So 
that, one way or other, the gaols are in general 
cleared, and all offenders tried, punished, or 
delivered, twice, and, in the populous districts, 
tbrice, oroftener in every year. (English.) 

gaol er, * gayl-er, * gail-er, jail'-er, a. 

[Eng. gaol; -rr.] The keeper of a gaol or 
prison ; one in charge of prisoners legally 
committed ; a jailer. 

"She l Elizabeth] called him always her gaoler.'’— 
Burnet : History of the Reformation (1658). 

•gaol'- er- ess, a. [Eng. gaoler ; -ess.] A 
female gaoler. 

*' My saucy gaoteres* assured toe that . . f—Kicltard- 
*on: Clarissa, 11. 72. 


g&P, * gappe, » [From Gape, v. (q.v.) ; Ioel. 
A Sw. gap = a gap ; Dan. gab = mouth, gap.] 
L Literally: 

1. An opening, a breach, as in a hedge, a 
wall, a fence, &c. 


M Such a gappe they made theron 
That a cart onUde mygbt yn gotl." 

Sir Fcrumbras, 4,688. 

2. A narrow passage or path. 


" The foremost Tartar's In the gap. 
Conspicuous by his yellow cap. 

Byron i Giaour, 

IL Figuratively 


1. A breach. 

M The loss of that city concerned the Christian com- 
mouwcal : manifold miseries afterwards ensued by the 
opening of that pap to all that side of Christendom."— 
E nolle* : Hutorie of the Turkey. 


2. An opening ; a passage ; a means of en- 
trance or exit ; an avenue. 


“The gap which for Just considerations wee open 
unto some, letteth in others through corrupt prac- 
tices."— Bp. Hooker: Ecclesiastical Polity, bk. v., $ 81. 

3. A hiatus, a blank, a void, a vacuity. 

“ Then follows an immense gap. In which, undoubt- 
edly. some changes were made by time."— Burke: 
Abridgment q f English History, bk- It., ch. vii. 

* 4. A defect, a flaw. 


•’If you violently proceed against him. mistaking 
his purpose, it would make a great gap in your 
honour. —Shakesp. : Lear, i. 2. 

% To stop a gap : To repair a defect or weak 
point ; to supply a temporary want. 

“The kyng en tending* to stoppe two gappes with 
one hushe. sent Syr Gylbert Talbot, and the other two 
ambassadors, principally to Bishop July, and by thelm 
sent also to the Duke of Urbyne, the whole habit* and 
coller of tbe noble ordre of the g artier.” — Hall : Henry 
VIII. (an. 22). 


(2) To stand in the gap ; To expose oneself 
to danger in order to protect some person or 

thing. 


•• 1 sought for a man that . . . should stand in the 
gap before me for the land, that I should not destroy 
it.*- Ezekiel xxii. 30. 


For the difference between yap and breach, 
aee Breach, 


* 5. To manifest eager expectation. 

•* He gape* to catch the droppings of my lord." 

Pitt : EpUtle to Mr. Spence. 

* fi. To manifest a desire to devour, destroy, 
or nvercome. 

"They have gaped upon me with their mouth." — 
Job xvi. x. 

* 7. To cry with open mouth. * 

•• Ye rude slave*, leave your gaping."— Shuketp. : 
Henry I ’///., v. 4. 

8. To open wide ; to part asunder, ao as to 
display a fissure, chasm, or breach. 

" May that ground gape and rwsllow me alive !" 

Shakesp . . 8 Henry VI., L L 

* 9. To open ; to leave a hiatus. 

"There It not, to the best of iny remembrance, one 
vowel gaping on another for want of a caesura In this 
poem.' —Dry den. 

T[ (1) Crobb thi* discriminates between gape, 
stare, and gaze : “ Gape and stare are taken in 
the bad sense ; the former indicating the as- 
tonishment of gross ignorance : tbe latter not 
only ignorance but impertinence ; gaze is taken 
always in a good sense, as indicating laudable 
feeling of astonishment, pleasure or curiosity. " 
(Crabb : Eng. By non.) 

gape, s. [Gape, v.] 

* I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit . : The act or atate of gaping ; a yawn. 

2. Fig. : Tbe act or state of longing after ; 
earnest desire or expectation. 

" The mind Is not here kept In a perpetual gape after 
knowledge-*'— a dchson. 

IL Zoology : 

1. Tbe width of the mouth, as of birds, 
fishes, &e., when opened. 

2. (PI.): A disease in young poultry, charac- 
terized by much gaping. It is caused by the 
presence of a hematoid worm ( Fasciola troche- 
alis) in the windpipe. 

gape-seed, a. Gaping; astonishment ; 
surprise or perplexity ; the effect produced on 
an ignorant person by some strange or wonder- 
ful sight or exhibition. 

gap'-er, s. [Eng. gap(e); -er.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : One who gapes or opens the mouth 
wide in yawning, astonishment, surprise, or 
perplexity. 

** Nothing In them bnt the scenlcall strutting, and 
furious vociferation, to warrant them to the ignorant 
paper*." — Ben Jon*on : Discoveries. 

2. Fig. : One who longs, craves or looks 
earnestly for anything. 

“The golden shower of the dissolved abbey-lands 
rained well near into every gaper'* month.”— Corete: 
.Surrey of Cornwall. 

II. Technically : 

1. Omith, (PL) : Eurylaiminae, a sub-family 
of Muscicapidse (Flycatchers). They are 
called also Broad bills. [Eurylaiminve.] 

2. Zool. : The molluscous genus 31 ya, type 
of the family 3Iyaeidse. Whilst the shells of 
many bivalves close completely, the Ilya gapes 
posteriorly, whence its English name. [31 ya.] 


* gap-way, $. A way through. 

* gap-wide, s. Wide open. 

gap-window, a. 

Arch. : A long and narrow window. 

*gAp, v.t. [Gap, s.] 

1. To indent or notch, as the edge of a 
sword. 

2. To breach, to open a passage through. 

** Ready 1 take aim at their leaders, their masses are 
gapped witk our grape." 

Tennyson : Defence of Lucknow, UL 

gape, * gap - en, * gap - yn, v.i. [A.S. 
ged)*in, from gedp = wide ; cogn. with Dut. 
gapen; Icel. gapa; Sw. gapa ; Ger. gaffen ; 
Dut. gabe — to gape, yawn.] 

1. To open the mouth wide ; to yawn. 

** Be not gapyngc nor ganynge, ne with thy mouth to 
powL” Babee* Book, p. 135. 

2. To open the mouth for food, as a young 
bird. 

"The lazy sluggard yawning lies 
Before thy threshold, gaping for thy dole." 

Carcw : Ccelum BritannUsum. 

3. To atare with open mouth in wonder, 
surprise, astonishment, or perplexity. 

" When I came to’that court 1 gaped about*." 

P. Plowman's Crc.dc, 809. 

* 4. To desire eagerly ; to long. (Followed 
by of or after.) 

" Ne lenger don hym efter hire to gape.' 

Chaucer ; Trail tit, 608. 


gap'-ing, *gap-yng, pr . par., a., & 8 . 

[Gape, v.J 

A. & B. As pr. par. <t particip. adj. : (See 
tbe verb). 

C. As substantive : 

L Literally : 

1. The act of opeoing the mouth wide; 
yawning. 

* 2. A gape ; a chasm. 

* II. Fig. : An eager longing after, a desire. 

"Theyr gapyng was to receiue the offerings and 
gif tea from al quarters about, and to gine nothyng 
agHyne."— Bale : Apology, fo. 88. 

gaping -stock, s. An object of open- 
mouthed wonder. 

•• I was to be a gaping-stoek and a acorn to the 
young volunteers."— Godwin.* Manderille , iL 4a 

gap ing ly, adv. [Eog. gaping; • ly .] In a 
gaping manner. 

* gAp' toothed, o. [Eng. gape, and toothed.] 
Having gaps or interstices between tbe teeth. 


gar, s. [A.S. gar— a spear, a weapon; IceL 
gnrr ; O. H. Ger. ger.] 

1. Ord. Lang. ; A spear, a dart. 

"Brennes . . . lette glide h is gar." 

Layamon, t 218. 

2. Zool. : The Garfish (q.v.). 

Gar is used as an element in some proper 
names derived from tbe Anglo-Saxon, as in 


Edgar = happy weapon, Etbelgar = nobU 
weapon. 

gar, v.t. [IceL gora ; Dan. grbre; 8w. gora; 
Ger. garen.) To make, to compel, to cona train. 

(Scotch.) 

" That gar* me gretc and grone." 

Towneley Mysteries, p. 227. 

t Gar am an'-tic, a. [Lat. Garamantlcus. 

See definition.] 

Geog. it Hist. : Pertaining to the Garaman* 
teea, a people In the North of Africa; Mbyas 
Carthaginian. 

* Garamantlc carbuncle, a. 

Min. : The CarthagiDian Carbuncle, no» 
called the Garnet (q.v.). 

gAr'-an cm, gar-an-cine, 8. [Fr. garane* 

— madder ; -ine (Chem.).] 

Chem. : A colouring matter produced by tbe 
actiou of sulphuric acid upon madder. It ha* 
a higher tiuetorial power than madder itself. 
(Fovmes.) 

gAr-an-gAn, s. [Javanese.] 

Zool. : A apcciea of ichneumon, Herpeste* 
javanicus , found in Java. 

* garaus, adv. & s. [GaroU8e.] 

gAr'-a-v&n-9e§, gAl-a-vAn-^e^, *. [Sp 

garbanza = a chick pea.] 

Bot. : Properly Ciper aratinum [Gram], but 
used also of some apeeies of Dolichos (q.v.). 

garb (I), * garbe (1), a. [0. Fr. garbe ; from 
U. H. Ger. garaur = preparation, dreaa, gear; 
O. H. Ger. garawen ; 31. H. Ger. gerwen = to 
get ready ; O. H. Ger. garo ; 31. H. Ger. gar, 
gare — ready ; Sp., Port., & I tab garbo = grace, 
garb ; ef. A.S. gearwa = preparation, clothing ; 
Eng. gear , gare.] 

* 1. Demeanour, conduct. 

*' First for youi garb It most be grsve And serious. 
Very reserved And lock d ; not tell a secret 
In Any terms, t jtto your father." 

Ben Jonson : The Fm:, lv. L 

*2. Fashion, mode, or maoner of doing 
anything. 

•' He could not speak English In the native garb." 

Shakesp. : Henry v ., r. L 

3. Fashion of dress, clothing, clnthes, ves^ 
ture, apparel ; especially applied to an official 
or other distinctive dress. 

"The nse of the old national garb was interdicted.* 
—Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xi»L 

4. Outward appearance or show. 

" Hypocrisy, the gift of lengthened years, 

Matured by Age. the garb of prudence wears.' 

Byron : Childith EecoUectiom. 

garb (2), garbe (2), s. [Fr. = a abeaf, from 
O. H. Ger. garba.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A sheaf. 

2. Her. : A sbeaf, usually of wheat; if of 
other grain the kind must be expressed. It i» 
used as an emblem of summer. 

* garb, v.t. [Garb, a.] To clothe. 

" These hlack dog- Dons 
Garb themselves bravely." 

Tennyson : Queen Mary, IIL L 

gar -bage (bage as big), * gar bash, 
gar-bish, s. LEtym. doubtful. Skeat cou 
siders it probably = garbU-age , from garble 
(q.v.).] 

1. Lit . ; The bowels of an animal ; the offal ; 
the refuse animal or vegetable matter of i 
kitchen ; refuse generally. 

" They are eager to fish np the nastiest garbaa • 
thrown overboard from any European ahlp."— Smith 
H ealth J Nations, hk. L, ch. viii. 

2, Fig.; Anything worthlesa or offensive, 
as immoral or obscene writings. 

** Last, though to a radiant angel linked. 

Will sate itself in a celestial bed. 

And prey on garbage." Shaketp. : BanCet, t L 

* gar -bag© (bage as big), v.t. [Garbaoe, t ] 

To gut or clean hsh ; to eviscerate. 

" Pilchards . . . are garbaged, salted, hanged in it a 
smos.ke." — P. Holland: Camden, p. 185. 

garbe, 3 . [Garb (2).] 

garbed, a. [Eng. garb (l), a. ; -cd .) Dresse 1 

habited. 

* gar-bel (1), a. [Garble, a.] 

gar'-bel (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Shipbuild. : The same as Garboaro (q.v.) 

* gar bidge, s. [Garbage, s.] 

* gar'-bish, s. [Garbage, a.] 


(&te, fAt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, ptft, 
or, wore, wplf, work, whd, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ae. ce — e ; ey = a. qn = kw. 
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gar-ble, “gar bol, * gar -bell, v.t. [O. 

Fr. * garbeler , grubcller = to garlic] I spieea, 
also to examine precisely, sift nearly (L’of- 
grave) ; Sp. garb ilia r — to sift ; Ital. garbellare 
= to garbell wares (Floria), from Sp. garbilla 
= a aieva or sitter, from Pers. gfutrbil = a 
eieve ; Arab, ghirbdl. ( Skeat .)] 

* 1. To aift or cleanse corn from dust or 
other foreign bodies ; to bolt ; to separate the 
tine or valuable parts from the coarsa and 
worthless. 

“To garble, to cleanse from dross and dirt, as grocers 
(Jo their spices, to pick or cuU out."— Phillips : The 
New World, of Word s. 

* 2. To pick and choose, to select quite 

fairly. 

"The protectors and proctors whereof claimed a 
privilege to themselves, to garble the live pigs iu the 
markets of the city. Fuller : Worthies. 

3. To select or pick out such parts as may 
suit a particular purpose ; to sophisticate ; to 
mutilate so as to convey a false impression. 

“But you, who fathers and traditions take. 

And garble some, and gome you quite forsake." 

Dryden : Hind A Panther, ii. 226. 

•gar-ble, s. [Gabble, v.] 

1. Anything which haa been sifted, or from 
which the coarse parts have been removed. 

2. Garbage ; the coarse or refuse parts 
picked out from goods, drugs, «fec. ; refuse. 

3. A low mean fellow. 

“ Did not the lady smile upon the garble t " 

Wolcott: P. Pindar, 

(far- bier, s. [Eng. garbl(e); - cr .] 

* 1. One who garbles, aifts or cleanses from 
coarse or worthless matters ; apeeif. a public 
official in Londou who looked after the purity 
of drugs, spices, &c. 

2. One who garbles, mutilates, or sophisti- 
cates anything by picking out such parts as 
suit his particular purpose. 

“A farther secret In this clause may beat be dis- 
covered by the projectors, or at least the garblcn of it." 
—Swift : Examiner, No. 19. 

far board, s. [Etym. of first element doubt- 
ful ; Eng. board.] 

Shipbuild. : The first plank fastened to the 
keel of a ship. 

garboard-strake, garboard- 
streak, s. 

Shipwright. : The range of planks nearest to 
the keel. In tha merchant service, the rabbet 
to receive the garboard-straka is made along 
the upper edge, of the keel. In tbe navy, a 
groove is made half-way down the keel to 
receive tbe garboard-strake. 

* gar'-boll, * gar-bolle, * gar-boyle, s. 

[O. FT. garbouil; ltal. garbaglio = a disorder, 
a tumult; Sp. garbnllo=a. crowd, a multi- 
tude.] A tumult, an uproar, a commotion. 

M Look here, and at thy sovereign leisure read 
What garboilt she awaked." 

Shaketp. : Antony A Cleopatra , L S. 

* gar' boil, v.t. [Garboil, s.] To throw into 
confusion ; to upset ; to disturb. 

“ Here would be a precedent to tip down so many 
lord9 at a time, and to garboil the house. Burnet ; 
Own Time (an. 1677). 

* gar9e, s. [Garse.] 

gar-9in'-i-a, s. [Named after Laurent Gareio, 
an oriental traveller.) 

hot. : A genus of Guttifers, the typical one 
of the tribe Garciniese. It consists of opposite 
leaved trees, with a yellow resinous juice, and 
generally unisexual flowers with four sepals, 
four petals, many stamens in from one to four 
bundles, and a two to ten-celled ovary with a 
single seed in each cell. The fruit of Gambia 
Mangostana is tha highly-prized Mangosteen 
(q.v.). The fruits of G. pedunculate, G. cornea, 
and G. Kydiana are also eaten, but are not 
greatly valued. Garcinia Cambogia and other 
species of the genus furnish Gamboga (q.v.). 

gar’-9ln-i-e-£e, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. < 7 arcmi(o), 
and Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -ece.] 

Bet. : A tribe of Clnsiaeeae (Guttifers), type 
Garcinia (q.v.). 

* gar 91-on, s. [Fr. prarfon.] A boy ; a ser- 
vant. 

"Waited on by William do Merton, their gardonf — 
Fuller: Camh. Cniv., i. 48. 

* gar crow, s. [Etym. of first element doubt- 
ful, perhaps Lat. garrio = to chatter (cf. garre 
(1). v.); Eng. crow.] A jackdaw. 

" Strutted like * gar crow."— Choyce Drollery, p. 67. 


* gard ( 1 ), s. [A.S. geard = a yard.] A yard, a 
garden. (Beaumont.) 

* gard (2), s. [Guard.] 

* gard, v.t. {Trob. the same as) guard (q.v.).] 
To trim, to bind, to edge. 

’’Those of the forewarde vnder the Duke of Nor- 
ffolke, wore apparelled In blue coats garded with 
redde."— Stow : Henry Till. (an. 1614). 

* gard'-an9C, s. [Guardance.] 

gard -ant, guard ant, a. [Fr.] 

Her. : Applied to any animal (except the 
hart, buck, stag, or 
hind), represented full- 
faced or looking at tha 
observer, whether tha 
animal be rampant, 
passant, or otherwise. 

A beast of chase repre- 
sented full-face is aaid 
to be of gaze. 

* gar do - bra.90, 

* gar de-bras (s si- 
leut), *gard-braee, 

s. [Fr. gardebras, from 
gardcr = to guard, and bras — the arm.] 

Old Arm. : A piece of armour fastened to 
tbe elbow-plates, and covering the elbow and 
upper part of the arm. 

“ Salad, speare, gard-brace ne page." 

Chaucer: Drome. 1,654. 

gar -den (as gardn), * gar din, * gar- 
dyn, * gar-dyne, s. k o. [o. Fr. gardin 
(Fr. jordin), from O. H. Ger. gartin, genit. & 
dat. of garto = a yard, a garden ; Ger. garten ; 
A.S. geard — a yard ; Goth, gards ; Welsh 
gartkl ; Mid. Eng. garth.] [Yard.] 

A. As substantive: 

1. An enclosed piece of ground, appropri- 
ated to the cultivation of herbs, fruits, flowers, 
or vegetables. A kitchen garden is one appro- 
priated to the cultivation of herbs and roots 
for food or domestic puijioses ; a flower-garden 
is one appropriated, as its name expresses, to 
the cultivation of flowars and ornamental 
shrubs. 

“A gardener who cultivates his own garden with b (9 
own hands, unitea In bis own person tbo three ditlerent 
characters o( landlord, fanner, and labourer ."— Smith : 
Wealth of Nations, bk. L, ch. vL 

2. A place particularly fruitful, well-culti- 
vated, or delightful ; a very pleasant spot. 

11 The pleasant garden of great Italy." 

Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, 1. L 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to, produced or used 
in a garden ; as garden tools. 

garden balsam, s. 

Botany : 

1. Properly : The garden variety of tbe 
Balsam, Impatiens Balsamina, called also 
Balsamina hortejisis. (Treas. of Lot.) [Balsam.] 

2. Less properly : Justicia pectoralis. (Loudon.) 

garden bean, s. 

Bot. : Vida Faba. 

garden beetles, s. pi. 

Entom.: The Carabidse (q.v.). 

garden-close, s. An enclosed garden. 

“ When the repast was ended, they arose 
And passed again Into the garden close." 

Longfellow : Student's Tale. 

garden-cress, s. 

Bot. : Lepidium sativum. 

garden engine, s. A wheelbarrow tank 
and pump for watering gardens ; a garden- 
pump. 

garden flea, s. 

Entom. ; Haltica, a genua of leaping beetles, 
garden-flower, s. A cultivated flower. 

garden glass, s. 

1. A bell-glass for covering plants. 

2. A globe of dark-coloured glass, generally 
about eighteen inches in diameter, placed on 
a pedestal, iu which the surrounding objects 
are reflected. 

* garden- gout, s. The venereal disease. 

garden bouse, s. 

1. A summer-house. 

* 2. A brothel. 

3. A privy. (SotiMern States of America.) 


garden-mites, s. pi. 

Zool, : The small Arachnidane of tbe family 
Trombididai (q.v.). 

garden mould, s. Rich mellow earth 
or mould lit for a garden. 

"They delight moat In rich black garderv-mould 

that is deep and light, and mixed rather with ■and 

than clay."— Mortimer: Husbandry. 

garden nail, s. A cast nail with a 
pyramidal head, uaed for nailing up climbing 
plants, vines, and wall-fruit trees to hrick 
walla. 

garden plot, s. A separate portion or 
bed of a garden laid out with flowera, vege- 
tables, shrubs, &c. 

garden-pump, s. A barrow pump for 
watering gardens, washing carriages and 
windows. It has a suetiou-hoac and a dia- 
charging-hosa and nozzle. 

garden rocambole, ?. 

Bot . ; Allium, ophioscordon. (Paxton.) 

garden-seat, s. A seat for croquet- 

grounds or garden-walks. 

garden shears, s. Large abears for 
clipping hedges and treea or for pruning. 

garden-spider, s. 

Zool. ; Epeira diadema. [Epeira.] 

garden-stand, *. A stand or frame os 

which flowera are placed. 

garden-stuff^ s. Plants growing in a 
garden ; vegetables, herbs. 

garden-syringe, s. A form of eyringe 
for watering plants, sprinkling them with 
insect-destroying solutions, or to produce a 
moist heat in hot-bouses. 

garden-tillage, s. The cultivation of 
plants, vegetables, and flowers in a garden ; 
gardening. 

“ Peas aud beans are what belong to garden-tUlag « 
as well as that of tbe held.” — Mortimer : Husbandry. 

garden-walk, s. A walk through e 
garden. 

“ As down the garden-walks I move." 

Tennyson . In Mcmoriam, eL 6 . 

garden- warbler, s. Sylvia hortmsis. 
[Becafico.] 

garden -ware, s. The produce of 
gardens ; garden-stuff. 

“A clay bottom is a much more pernicious toil for 
trees aud garden- ware, than gravel. — Mortimer Hus- 
band ry. 

garden (as gard n), v.i. k t. [Garden, $.] 

A. Intmns. : To lay out or cultivate a gar- 
den; to cultivate flowers, herbs, fruit, vege- 
tables, &c., in a garden. 

" When aces grow to civility and elegancy, men 
come to build stately sooner than to garden fluely. 
as if gardeuing were the greater perfection. ’— Bacon : 
Essays ; Of Gardens. 

* B. Trans. : To cultivate as a garden. 

*gardenage (as gard'nig), * gar din - 
a-ge, s. [Eng. garden ; -age.] 

1. The act or science of gardening ; horti- 
culture. 

*’ He read to me very much also of hia discount 
about gardenage." — Pepys : Diary, Nov. 5, 1666. 

2. Garden-stuff; vegetables. 

“ The street was appropriated to the sole of fish and 
gardenage.”— Man : Hist, of Heading, p. 147. 

gardener (as gard -ner), * gar-din-er, 

s. [Eng. garden; -er.] One whose occupa- 
tion is to attend to or cultivate a garden. 

gardener’s-garters, s. pi. 

Bot. : Two grasses, (1) Digrophis amn- 
dinacm variegata (Treas. of But.), and (2) 
Arundo danax versicolor (Paxton); the terms 
variegata and versicolor indicating that these 
are the striped varieties of tiie two species. 

*gar den -es que (que as k), o. [Eng. 

garden;' - esque .] A term applied to a free 
unconventional style of laying out a garden ; 
resembling a garden. 

" Od my own side of tbe river the scene la more 
gardenesquef— Mayne Reid: Quadroon, ch. xix. 

* gar' -den hood, s. [Eng. garden ; -hood.) 
The idea or appearance of a garden. 

" A covered passage which took off from tbe gardm 
hood."— Walpole : Letters, iiL 279. 


biftl, b6^; pout, cat, 9011, chorus, 9hln, hench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=£ 

-clan, -tlan = sham -fcion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -$ion = zhun. -tious, -cions, -slous = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = b?l, del. 
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Car-do'-m-qt, s. [Named after Alexander 
® Garden, M.D., of Charleston, iu South Carolina, 
fr correspondent nf Ellin and of Linmeus.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the Cimdimiaceous 
family Ganlcnidse. In India the fruit, of Gar- 
denia cam]*invlata Is reputed to be cathartic. 

irar-den'-ic, a. [Eng., &c. gardtn(ia\ and 
guff. -ic (Ckem.) (q.v.).] Derived from or in 
any way couuected with the genus Gardenia 

(q-v.). 

gardenio-acid, s. 

Ckem,. : Obtained by the action of dilute 
nitric acid on Gardenia (q.v.). Gardenic acid 
crystallizes from chloroform in deep carmine 
red needles, which melt with decomposition 
at 223°. It is insoluble In water, petroleum, 
and carbon disulphide, nearly insoluble in 
ether and in l>enzene, easily soluble In dilute 
alkalies. 

gar-den'-i-dee, s. pi- [Mod. Lat. gardenia , 
ano lem. pi. adj. snff. -idee. ] 

Bot. : A family of Ciuchonads, tribe Cio- 
cbouem (q.v.). 

gar'-den m, s. [Emr. f &e. gardcn(ia), and 
auff. -in (Ckem.) (q. v.). J 
Ckem. : A substance obtained from deka- 
mali gum, n resin of Gardenia lucida. It 
forms yellow crystals, which melt at 104°. It 
is Insoluble in alkalies, almost insoluble in 
water, soluble in alcohol, ether, end in hot 
hydrochloric acid. 

gardening (as gard'-nirig), pr. par., a., 

& s. [Garden, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ partidp. adj . : (See 
the verb). 

C. As stibst. : The act or occupation of 
cultivating a garden ; horticulture ; work in 
a garden. 

'•They take exceeding pa’nes and bee most curious 
in gardening* — P. B -Aland : Plinie, hk. xx.,ch. v. 

* gardenless (aa gard'n-less), a. [Eng. 
garden ; -Jess.] Destitute of or without a 
garden. 

* gardenly (as gard'n-ly), a , [Eng. garden; 

- ly .] Like oi befits a garden. 

*■ Managed in a gardenia manner.’ — J larthall: 
Rural Economy. 

•gardenship (as gardn ship), a. [Eng. 
garden ; -ship.] Gardening, horticulture. 

* gar'de-robe, s. [Fr.] A wardrobe 

" An aquitance & discharge to the Earle of Durnhar 
of the kings jewels & garderob."— Table unpnnted 
Acts. Jau 17., Pari. 18. 

gar de-vi-f iire, s. [Fr.] 

Her.: A vizor, from its protecting the face. 

* garde-vy-ance, garde- vi-ant, s. [Fr. 

garde de viandes.] A cabinet. 

« Quhaire be leit hlude it was no lawchtlr. 

Full mony Instrument lor slawcbtir 
Was in his gardcryance." 

Dunbar : Bannatyne Poems, p. 20, st. 6. 

g&T'-don (I),S. [Fr. & Sp. gardon.] 

Ichthy. : A small freshwater fish, Leuciscus 
Idus. It is a kind of roach. 

« gar den (2), s. [Guerdon.] 

* gar-dy-loo', s. [Fr. gardes ( vousde ) Venn = 
take care of the water, a cry used in Scotland 
by a person about to empty the chamber uten- 
sils out of the window into the street.] A 
shout of warning. 

M She had made the gardvloo out of the wrong win- 
dow."— Sco tt : Heart of Midlothian, ch. xxvii. 


* gare (2), *. [Gare, a.] A etate of eagemeaa 
or excitement. 

“The multitude hastened In a full and cruel gare 
to try the utmost hazard of battle.’*— P. Holland: 
Arnrnianut MarcrUinus, p. 411 

* gare (3), «. [Gore, «.] 

* gare, * gaure, * gaur-en, v.i. [A variant 

of gaze (q. v.).j To stare. 

-With fifty oaring heades a monstrous dragon stand* 
vprlgnu” Phaer : Virgil; .fjneidot vL 

* gar-fari'-gil, «. [Etym. doubtful ; cf. Gar, 
s.] An eel-spear. 

"Oarfangil or elger. A nguillarli, anguillare 
Prompt. Part. 

gar fish, * gar-fysche, * gar fysshe, 
gar, s. [Eng. gar, wndjish.] 

Ichthy.: The English name of Belone, a 



genus of Pikes, and specially of the common 
species Belone vulgaris . [Belone.] 

* gar -gal-ize, v.t. lEng. gargle; -fc«.] To 
gargle. * 

* gar'-ga-net, s. [Carcanet.] 

gar-ga-ney, «. [First element doubtful, 
second* apparently from A.S. ganet = a fen 
duck.] 

Omitk. : One of the names for a duck, the 
Summer Teal, Anas Querquedula. It is found 
in the Himalaya .Mountains and various other 
parts of India, and in Britain in the summer, 

gar-gan’ tu-an, a. [From Gargantua , the 
g.aut in Rabelais.] Immense, enormous, pro- 
digious. 

* gar -gar 19m* * gar'-gar-isme, s. [Fr. 

gargarisme, from Lat. gargarismus , from Gr. 
yapyapio-poc ( ganjarismos ), from yapyapi^m 
(gargarizo) = to gargle.] A gargle ; a prepa- 
ration used to wash the mouth or throat in 
cases of inflammation, ulcers, &c. 

- Such a* are not swallowed, but only kept In the 
month, axe gurgaritmes used commonly niter a purge. " 
— Burton . A natomy of Melancholy, p. 378. 


* gar-gar-Ize, ’ gar-gal ise, v.t. & i. 
[Fr. gargariser, from Lat. gargarizo , troio Gr. 
yapyapifa (gargarizo) = to gargle.] 

A. Transitive: 


1. To gargle ; to wash or rinse with any 
medicated liquor. 

"Therewith gargaltse your mouth fastlnge untill 
the fleume be purged out ot your beade . M — Sir T. Llyot : 
Castel of Helth, bk. iv„ ch. iiL 

2. To use or apply as a gargle. 

-And vinegar put to the nosthrlb. or gargarized, 
doth it also.’— Bacon: Sutural History. §685. 

B. Intrans. : To use a gargle ; to wash or 
rinse the mouth with a gargle. 


- Gargariring. If It be not discreetly used, may do 
more harm thall good.” — Sir T. Elyot : Castel of Helth, 
hk. ir.. cb. iiL 


gar'-gil, gar'-gols, s. [Fr. gargouiUe — the 
weazand of the throat] A distemper in geese, 
affecting the head. 


gar'-gle, v.t. [Fr. gargouiUer, from gargouillt 
= the weazand of the throat ; I^at. gurgolio «= 
the gullet ; Ger. gurgel = the tliroat ; gurgut * 
= to gargle ; Lat. gagarizo, from Gr. yapyapi^oi 
( gargarizo) = to gargle.] [GAiujAn»ZB.i 

1. To wash, as the mouth or throat, with 
some medicated liquor, which is prevented 
from passing dowu the throat tay a gentk 
expiration of the hreath. 

- They comb, and theu they order every hair ; 

Next gargle well their throats.'* 

Dry den : Pcrtiut, a*L L 

2. To use as a gargle. 

"Let the patient gargle this a* often aa need !*• 
quire*."— Boyle Works, v . Slu. 

* 3. To warble ; to sound in the throat 

- Those which only warble long. 

And gargle lu their throat a eoiig. 

Waller : To Mr. Henry Daseu. 


gar'-gle, s. [Garole, u.] 

1. A medicated liquid used for washing or 
rineing the mouth or throat. 

-Hli throat w/ut waahed with one of the gargles set 
down in the method of cure."— Wiseman : Surgery. 

2. A distemper in lioga, indicated by stag- 
gering and loss of appetite. 

"The same Ib bolden to he good for the beale of tb# 

a uinancie or gargle In *wixie."— P. Holland : Plinie, 
L XXV., ch, V. 


gar'-gli-on. s. [Etym. doubtful j cf. Garole, 
s.] An exsudation of nervous juice from a 
bruise, or the like, which indurates into a 
hard, immovable tumour. (Quincy.) 

gar -gol, gar-gil, gar'-gle, s. [Garole, 

a.] A distemper in bogs ; garget. 

” The sIku* of the gargol in host* are, hanging down 
of the head, moist eve*, staggering, and loss of app«- 
tlte."— Mortimer: Husbandry. 


gar’-gojUe, gax'-goil, gur'-goyle. * gar- 
gyll, ’ gar gy lie, s. jFr. gargouille = the 
weazand of the throat ; Sp. gorgola = a gar- 
goyle. (Gargle, v.] 

Arch. : A quaintly-formed head of a man or 
animal, employed as a decorative ai*mt for the 
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form was that of a dragon projecting from the 
roof-gutter, but the varieties are innumerable. 
They were used in all styles of architecture, 
and are many of them of a most hideous ap- 
pearance. 

gar-i-hal'-di, «. (Named after Gen. Gari- 
baldi.] 

1. A kind of jacket worn by ladies, end so 
called from its resemblance to the red shirt 
worn by Garibaldi and his men. 

2. A kind of hat so named for the same 
reason. 


• gare, * gair, a. [Gare, v.] 

1. Keen ; ready to do execution. 

"With hediug swerd, baytb felloun, Bcharp, and 
gare!' Douglas : Virgil, 194, 63. 

2. Greedy ; rapacious ; covetous ; parsi- 
monious. 

- Friends appeared like han>les gare. 

That wished me dead. 

Ramsay : Poems, L 809. 


3. Eager in the acquisition of wealth. 

4. Active ill the management of household 
affairs. 


gare-fowl, s. 

Ornith. : The now extinct Great Auk (Aka 

impennis). 

go-re (I), s. [Etym. doubtfuL] Coarse wool 
g. owing on the legs of sheep. 


gar -gat, * gar'-get, s. [O. Fr. gargate; 
Ital. gargatta ; Sp. & Port garganta.] 

1. The throat. 

"And Dan Russel the fox start up at once. 

And by the garget bente chauntecleere. 

Chaucer: C. T. , 15.34L 

2. A distemper in cattle accompanied by a 
swelling of the throat and neighbouring parts. 

" The garget appears in the head, maw, or in the 
hinder parts.''— Mortimer: Husbandry. 

3. A disease in the udder of cows, arising 
from inflammation of the lymphatic glands. 

4. A distemper in liogs, accompanied with 
staggering ai.d loss of appetite. 

5. An American name for Phytolacca de- 
candra , a plant employed in medicine as a 
cathartic and emetic. Also called Poke or 
Pokeweed. 


gar'-Isll, ’ gair'-ish, a. [Eng. gar(e) v. ; -isft.] 

1. Staring, dazzling, gaudy, showy ; attract 
ing or exciting attention. 

"Iu thee the wounded conscience courts rxliet 
Retiring from the garish blaze of day." 

Byron : Elegy on Eewtread Abbey. 

* 2. Extravagantly gay ; flighty. 

" Fame and gloiy transports a man out os hlmseff— 
it makes the mind loose and garish,"— South : Ber- 
mons, it 3S2. 


ar-ish-ly, adv. [Eng. garish; -ly.] 

1. In a staring manner. 

"Starting up and garishly staring about, especially 
>n the face of Elioato."— Hinds- : Eliosto Libulmoso. 
W06.) 

2. In a dazzling, gaudy, ostentatious manner. 

- Trimmed up garishly.”— Westfield ; Sermons, p. 65. 


fete, tUt. fare, amidst, what. fl'L father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; SO.POt, 
or. wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, cuh. oiire, unite, our, rule, fuU; try, Syrian, re, os = e; ey -o. qu - b . 
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* gar’ ish'-ncss, s. [Eng. garish ; -ncss.J 

1. The quality or state of being garish, 
dazzling, gaudy, or showy. 

'•The garlthneM, neatness, and riche* of silken gar- 
men ta,"—Florio J fotitatgnc, p. H5. 

2. Extravagance of joy or emotion ; flighti- 
ness of temper. 

"A bId gnlar corrective of that pride and g arithneas 
of temper."— South, vol. ix . *er. 6. 

•gar i-soun, * garc-i-soun, * gar-y- 
soun, * gar-y-sone, s. [O. Fr. garison, 
guarison, wa risen ; Fr, gutrison.] 

1. Health, healing. 

*’ [lie] that waa vre gurytoun .** 

VastU of Loue, 8G8 

2. A gift, a present, a supply of money or 
valuables. 

'•And gelie hem gret ^arv/aonn hem mm arm todo." 

Robert of Gloucester, p. 40d. 

* gar-i-soun, v.t. [Garisoun, s.J To heaL 

* gar it, * gar-yt, s. [Gar ret. 1 

gar -land, *gar-lond, *ger-iand, *ger- 

lontf, s. [O. Fr. garlande; Fr. guirlande ; 

I till, ghirlanda; Sp. guirnalda ; Port, gir - 
nulda.] 

L Ordinary Languoge : 

1. Literally: 

* (1) A royal crown ; a diadem. 

"In the adoption and obtaining of the garland, I, 
being seduced and provoked by similar counsel, did 
commit a naughty and abominable act ." — Grafton : 
Chronicle of Ring Richard III. 

(2) A wreath ; a chaplet of branches, flowers, 
feathers, or even of precious stones, intended 
to be worn on the bead like a crown. 

" Weave fresh garland* every day. 

To crowu the smiling hours." 

Cowpcr ; To Rev. Mr. Xewton. 

2. Figuratively : 

* (1) That which crowns or ennobles ; an 
embl ni of glory ; a source of glory. 

"Call him nohle that was now your hate. 

Him vile that waa your garland." 

Shakesp. : Coriolanus, i. 1. 

(2) A collection of short printed pieces, 
especially of poems or ballads : an anthology. 
"In the reign of James I. they fbalUda of a certain 
description! began to ho collected into little miscel- 
lanies. under the name of G artands." —Percy : Rang 
on the Ancient Minstrel*. 

II. Technically: 

1. Arch. : An ornamental band round the 
top of a tower. 

2. Nautical: 

(1) A grommet or ring of rope, made selvage 
fashion, and used to place around a mast or 
spar when taking aboard or stepping a mast. 

(2) A bag-net used by sailors to hold pro- 
visions. 

(3) A collar of ropes wound round the head 
ef a mast to keep the shrouds from chafing. 

(4) A large rope-grommet for retaining shot 
in its proper place on deck ; also a band of 
iron or stone used for a similar purpose on 
shore. 

garland flower, s. 

Bot. : (1) The genus Hedychium (Loudon), 
2 ) Daphne Cncomm, (2 ) Pleurandra Cncorum, 
4) Erica persoluta. (Paxton.) 

* garland-rose, s. Rosemary. 

gar’-land, v.t. [Garland, s.J To deck with 
a garland. 

"A troop of little children gnrlnndedf 

Reals : Endymiot i, i. 110, 

* gar'-land-less, a. [Eng. garland; -fess.] 
Without a garland. 

* gar’ - land - ry, s . [Eng. garland ; -n/.] 

Filleting. 

"The lavished garlandry of woven brown hair 
amazed ma*- C. Bronte : ViUette, ch. xiv. 

' garlcd, a. [Etym. doubtful.) Variegated, 
etreaked, spotted. 

" Red and fallow deere, whose colours are oft garlcd 
white and blacke."— Barrison : Description of Eng- 
land, p. 225. 

gar lic, * gar -lek, * gar lekke, * gar- 
lick, * gar-lik, s. [A.S. garleac, from gar 
*= a spear, and ledc — a leek.] 

1. Bot . : A lliu in sativum , a \ »eren n ial pla nt wi t h 
a compound bulb composed of ten or twelve 
smaller ones called cloves, flat, narrow, erect, 
and pointed leaves, flowers akin to those of 
the onion, whitish or pinkish. It is used in 
Sicily, and some parts of Provence. It is 


cultivated in Portugal and other parts of the 
continent. The peasantry eat their bread with 
slices of it, though it lias a disagreeahle odour 
and a pungent taste. 

2. Pharm. : Like other apecies of Allium, it 
is stimulant, diuretic, and expectorant, but 
being mild in its operation, is used for diet 
rather than medicine. 

H (1) Field garlic: 

Bot. : Allium o kraceum, a British plant, but 
rare. 

(2) Uedgc-garlic : 

Bot. : Sisymbrium Alliaria. 

(3) Honey-garlic: 

Bot.: The genus Nectaroscordum. 

garlic cater, s. One who eats garlic : 
lienee used by Shakespere in the sense of a 
low fellow, from the fact of garlic having been 
largely eaten by the lower classes in Rome. 
(Sluikesp. : Coriolanus, iv. 6.) 

garlic-mustard, s. 

Bot.: Sisymbrium Alliaria, formerly called 
Erysimum Alliaria, a British plant. It is 
termed also Sauce-alone and Jack-by-the- 
kedge. 

garlic-pear, garlick-pear, s. 

Bot. : Crake va gynandra, a capparid. It is 
a tree thirty or forty feet high, bearing a fruit 
which has a smell of garlic. The bark of the 
root blisters like cantharides. It grows in 
Jamaica. 

garlic-scented, a. Scented with garlic. 
[Garlic-shrub.] 

garlic-shrub, s. 

Botany : 

(1) Bignonia alliacea , the Garlic - scented 
Trumpet flower. 

(2) Petiveria alliacea , the Garlic - scented 
Petiveria. 

gar'-lick-wort, s. [Eng. garlic, and wort.] 

Bot.: Sisymbrium Alliaria ; hedge-garlic. 

gar'-lick y, u. [Eng. garlic; -y.) Like gar- 
lic; having the taste or smell of garlic. 

gar'-ment, * gar ne-ment/ gar-mente, 
* gar-ni-ment, s. [Fr. garnement, from 
garnir = to garnish, adorn, fortify ; O. Sp. 
guarnimiento ; Ital. guamimenta; Low Lat. 
guamimentum, gar niamni turn.] An article of 
dress or clothing, as a coat, a dress, a gown, 
Ac. ; anything which serves to cover as a 
dress ; a vestment ; apparel ; habit. 

garment -cutter, s. A machine having 
a descending cutter of a given shape, which 
cuts from a pile of cloth beneath it a number 
of pieces of its own size. The die is shifted 
for the next piece, and so on for each piece 
which goes to intake up the garment. Used in 
large clothing manufactories. 

garment - measurer, $. A measuring 
scale for laying out garments. The vertical 
and lateral scales are graduated for obtaining 
the sizes ami proportions of the figure, being 
adjusted to agree with the measures as taken 
in the usual manner. At the upper end are 
scales adapted to the width of the back and 
the height of tlie shoulder. 

gar"- ment - ed. a. [Eng. garment; -ed.] 
Covered or provided with as with a garment; 
dressed. 

" A lovely lady garmented In light 
From her own beauty." Shelley : Adonais, v. 

•gar'-ment-iire, s. [Eng. garment; - ure .) 
Garments, clothes, 

*garn, s. [Yarn.] 

garn-windle,s. A reel for winding yarn. 

*gar-ne-mcnt, s. [Fr.] A Garment (q.v.), 

"Aud many a juried gamement 
Embroidered waa again the daie.’ Gower, L 

gar'-ner, *gar-nyr, *ger-ner, *ger- 
nere, * gcr-niere, * grey-ner, s. [O. Fr. 

gernier, from Lat. granaria = a granary, from 
ranum = grain ; IT. grenier ; Sp. granero ; 
tal. granajo ; Port. grtmeL) A granary ; a 
place where corn is stored for preservation. 
[Granary.] 

** The Volscea have much corn ; take these rata thither 

To gnaw their gamer*." Shukesp. : Coriolanus, i. L 


gar'-ner, v.t. & i. (Garner, s.J 

A. Transitive : 

1. Lit.: To store Into a garner; to gather 
into a gamer. 

" On a very considerable area of land round Canter- 
bury the corn bad all beeu garnered,"— standard, 
Sept. 2, 1882. 

2. Fig. : To atore up, to treasure, to lay up. 

" There, where I have garnered up my heart, 
Where either I must live, or hear no life." 

Shake sji. : Othello, lv. 2. 

* B. Intrans. : To he stored up. 

"The wrath that garner* In my heart.* 

Jenny ton: In Mcmoriam, IxxxlL 

gar-ncrcd, a. [Eng. garner; -ed.\ Stored 
in or gathered into a garner. 

" Gu him alone the curse of Cain 
Fell, like a flail on the garnered grain. *- 

Longfellow : Slave in the Ditmal Swamp. 

gar net (1), *gar-nette, *gra nat, s. 

[A corruption of granat, lrom 0. Fr. granat; 
Fr. grenat, from Low Lat. granat us = a gar- 
net, from its resemblance in colour, and partly 
in the form of the crystal, to the grains ur 
seeds of the pomegranate ; granutus = having 
seeds; granuin— a grain; Sp. granatc; Hal. 
granato.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : The pomegranate. Called 
also Apple-garnet. (Wcdderlum.) 

2. Min. : An isometric transparent or trans- 
lucent brittle mineral, with dodecahedral 
cleavage, sometimes with twin crystals, having 
an octahedral composition-lace. It occurs 
also massive and lamellar. Hardness, 6*5— 
7*5; sp. gir, 31*15 — 1^0; lustre, vitreous to 
resinous ; colour, red. blown, yellow, white, 
or black, with a white streak. Compos. : 
Silica, 35*75— 52T1 ; alumina. 15*22—27*25 ; 
protoxide of iron, 24 82 — 3y*t>S, Stc. There 
are three leading varieties : (1) Alumina garnet, 
in which the sesquioxide is mainly alumina ; 
(2) Iron garnet, in which it is chiefly sesqui- 
oxide of iron ; and (3) Chrome-garnet, in which 
it is principally sesquioxide of chrome. Under 
these are ranked Grossularite, Pyrope, Alman- 
dite, Spessartite, Andradite, Bredbergite, and 
Ouvarovite (q.v.). These, with typical garnet, 
constitute Dana’s garnet group of minerals. 

" Without the aid of yonder golden globe 
Lost were the garnet's lustre, lost the lily." 

Smart : Goodness of tlte Supreme Being. 

^1 (1) Bohemian Garnet: 

Min. : The same as Pvrope (q.v.). 

(2) Oriental Garnet : 

Min. : The same as AL»iANDiTE(q.v.X It ifl 
called also Precious Garnet. 

(3) Tetrahedral Garnet: 

Min. : The same as Helvite (q.v.). 

(4) White Garnet ; 

Min. : The same as Leucite (q.v.). 

garnet-blende, s. 

Min. : Zinc blende; sulphate of zinc. [Zinc.J 

gar'-nct (2), $. [Etym. doubtful.) 

1. Carp. : A hinge of the shape of the letter 

T laid horizontally— thus , the cross-bar 

being attached to the banging-stile or post. 

2. Naut. : A sort, of purchase. Fixed to the 
main-stay as a hoisting-in tackle, but useful 
in other positions indicated by names, auch 
as clew-garnet, &c. [Clew-garnet.] 

garnet-binge, s. \ Garnet (2), $. ( 1 ).] 

* gar-nct-er, * gar-net-onr, s. [Garner.) 

The keeper of tlie garner or granary. 

gar'- rush, * gar - nysch - yn, v.t. (Fr. 
garnisant, pr. par. of garnir = to warn, to 
defend, to garnish; Low Lat. garniso; A. 8. 
warnian, ivcarniun = to beware of ; O. 8. 
wernian — to refuse ; O. Fris. wernia = to 
give a pledge.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To decorate with ornamental appendages ; 
to adorn ; to set off. 

** Next In order came x. chariot* gamithed aud 
wrought with ailuer and gold.’*— Brand©.* (juititua 
Curtins, fo. 24. 

* 2. To fit with fetters. (Slang.) 

3. To supply, to furnish, to equip. 

* 4. To fill. 

"AH the streets were with the citlxea© 

standing in their liveries. ’— Bacon: Benry »*//. 

* 5. To set off 

"And therefore this anctonr's an* were garnished 
with these three gaye worries of astate, nature, and 
eondicion. is deuised but for a shifte.*'— Bp. Gardner^ 
Explication, fo. 130. 


boil, ptfut, j6^rl; cat, 9ell, chorus, 9W11, bench; go, gem; thin, this, sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = L 
•Clan, -tlan = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; tion, sion = zhun. -tious, -cious. -sious = shus. -ble, -die, &c. = bol, d©L 
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II. Technically: 

I. Cook. : To embellish, as a dish, with 
aomethiug laid round it. 

*' No mail lards wilt pork with orange- jwel. 

Or garnishes hi* lamb with epltohcock d eeL" 

King : Art of Cookery, IS. 

* 2. Law: To warn ; to give notice to. 

H To garnish a table : To aet the dinner-ser- 
vice on. 

garnish-bolt, s. 

Build. : A bolt having a chamfered or faceted 
head. 

* garnish-money, s. A commission for 
trouble taken. 

“ Defalking the four thousand garnish-money. "—Ben 
Jon ton : Magnetic Lady, v. G. 

gar nish, s. [Garnish, v .] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. An ornament ; a decoration ; an embel- 
lishment. 

"Naked she flies to merit la distress. 

And leaves to courts the garnish of her dress." 

P. Whitehead : Honour. 

* 2. A service or set of table nteusils, gener- 
ally consisting of twelve pieces. 

■' At whiche departing the king gaue to the admyral 
of France ti garnish* o( gilt vessel!, a payre of couered 
basins gUU' -Hall : Henry VIII. (an. 10). 

3. Fetters. 

4. A fee ; especially, money paid by a 

prisoner on his going to prison as a fee to hia 
fellow-] trisoners. This was forbidden by 4 

Geo. IV., c. 43, § 12. 

’• It was the custom of the place for every prisoner, 
upon bis tint arrival, to give something to the former 
prisoners to make them drink. This, he said, was 
whet they called garnish. ** — Fielding : Amelia, ch. ilt 

II. Technically: 

1. Cook. : Things laid rouud a dish as an 
embellishment. 

* 2. Law: The act of waroingan heir; abol- 
ished by 6 George IV., c. 105. 

gar nished, pa. par . & a. [Garnish, v .) 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verh). 

B. As adject hr : 

I. Ord. Lang. : Ornamented, decked out, 
embellished. 

" From m&uy a garnished niche around. 

Stem saints and tortured martyrs frowned." 

.Scuff • Lay of the Last Minstrel. T. SO. 

IL Technically: 

1. Cook. : Embellished or set off with things 
laid round. 

2. Her. : Applied to any charge provided 
with an ornament. 

gar-nish-ee', s. [Eng. garnish; -ee.) 

Law : A person who has received notice not 
to pay any money which he owes to 8 third 
party, who is indebted to the party giving the 
notice. 

"A Judge may. on bis application, order all debts, 
owing by any third person, who ia called the garnishee, 
and Is allowed to dispute his indebtedness to the Judg- 
ment debtor, to be attached to answer the Judgment 
debt.”— Blackstone: Comment., bk, iii., ch- 16. 

gar-nish er, $. [Eng. garnish; -er.] Ons 
who garnishes. 

gar' nlsh-ihg, pr. par., a., & s. [Garnish, v.] 
A. <fc B, As pr. par. <£r particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As siiftsf. : The act of ornamenting, deco- 
rating or embellishing ; a decoratiou, an em- 
bellishment, an ornament. 

" In the seasoning, the dressing, the garnishing, and 
the setting forth.” — Fielding : Tom Jones, bk. L, ch. L 

gar-nish-ment, s. [Eng. garnish ; -men*.] 

I. Ord. Lang . : An ornament ; an embel- 
lishment ; a decoration. 

"Third person*, riff-raff, and other* standing in the 
chamber* for a garnishment." —Strype : Memorials ; 
Henry VIII. (an. 1527). 

II. Law: 

1. A warning or legal notice to the agent or 
attorney of an absconding debtor to appear in 
court or give information. 

2. A warning or legal notice not to pay 
money, &c., to a defendant, but to appear and 
answer to a plaintiff creditor’s suit. 

3. A fee. 

* gar'-nlsh ry, s. [Eng. garnish ; -ry.] Gar- 
nishment, decoration. 

" Whose eyes, calm as their flocks. 

Saw la the stars mere gamishry of heaven." 

ft. Browning : Paracelsus, 111. 


* gar ni §6n, * gar ne §on, * gar-ni- 
soun, * gar-ny son, s. [Fr. gamison ; Sp. 
guarnicion; Port, guarnigdo; ltal. guarni- 
zionc.) A guard, a protection. [Garrison.] 

“And uuderatoudeth that the gretteat strength or 
garnisnun that the rich man may have.”— Cfoiucer : 
Tale of Mclibeas. 

* gar nl tiire, s. [Fr., from Low Lat. garni- 
ture, from gamin = to furnish. 1 Furniture ; 
ornamental appendages ; embellishment ; de- 
corations. 

” Rude and antique garniture 
Docked th« sad walla ami oaken floor.* 

Beott : Lady of the Lake, ri. 11 

garn$ dorf'-ite, s. [Nainod from Garna- 
dort; near Saalfeld, in Saxony (?), where It 
occurs.] 

Min. : The same as Pissophauite (q.v.). 

gar-ook -uh, $. [Pera. or Arab. (?).] 

Naut. : A vessel of the Peraian Gulf, having 
a length of from 50 to 100 feet, a abort keel, 
and a long overhanging prow and stern. It ia 
used priucipally for fishing purposes. 

garrot te, s. Ai v. [Garrote.) 
ga-rot -ter, s. [Garrotter.] 
gar ^u', s. [Fr.] 

Pkar, : The name given in France to Meze- 
reuin hark, used in that country and some- 
times here as a vesicant. 

* gar' -oils, a. [Lat., garum. = pickle.) Per- 
taining to or resembling garum. 

"This homour may bo e.garous excretion, and olld- 
ous separation."— Browne. 

gar pike, s. [Eng. gar, and pike.] Thsaame 
as Garfish (q.v.). 

* gar' ran, * g&r ron, s. [Ir. garran =. a 
strong fiorse, a hackney ; Gael, gearran.] 

1. A amall species of hors8 ; a galloway ; a 
hack. 

“ When he comes forth, he will make their cows sad 
garraru to walk."— Spenser : State qf Ireland. 

2, A garron-oaik 

garron nail, s. A kind of large nail of 
different sizes ; a apike-nail. 

* gar ran ty, s. [Guaranty'.] 

* garr© (1), v.i. [Lat. garrio,] To chatter, to 
prate, to scold. 

" Garrinqe or chldlnge in to u* y uele wordis."— Wy - 
cl iff e: 3 John 10. 

* garr© (2), v.t. [Gar, v,] 

gAr ret (1), * gar-ett, * gar ©tte, * gar- 
it©, * gar yt©, * gar-ytte, s. [0. Fr. 

garite = a watch-tower, a look-out ; garir = to 
watch, to preserve; O. H. Ger. warjan; Fr. 
gueritc ; Sp. garita ; Port, guarita .) 

* 1. A watch-tower ; a look-out ; a tower. 

*■ Then was that lady sett 
Hye up in naarett 

To beholds that play." Tryamoure. 721. 

2. An upper apartment of a house, imme- 
diately under the roof ; an attic. 

" History was too much occupied with courts and 
camps to spare a line for the hut of the peasant or for 
the qarret of the mechanic.”— Macaulay : BUL Eng., 
ch. ill. 

garret-master, s. A maker of household 
furniture on his own account, who sells hi3 
manufacture to the furniture dealers. 

"The garret-masters are a class of email trade- 
work iog masters supplying both capital and labour.” 
—May hew ; London Labour A London Poor, iii. 233. 

garr et^ story, s. Ths uppermost story of 

a house. 

* gar ret (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] The 
colour of rotten wood. 

" In some piece* white, and acme pieces Incllnlng'to 
red, which thry call the white and red garret."— 
Hacon. (Johnson.) 

g&r ret, v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] To insert, 
as small pieces of atone in the joints of coarse 
masonry. 

gar ret ed, * gar ret ted, a. [Eng. gar- 
ret; -ed.] 

* 1. Furnished with or protected by battle- 
ments or turrets. 

" A square structure with around turret at each ead, 
garretted on the top.'*— Fuller : Worthies; Cornwall. 

2. Furnished with a garret or garrets. 


g5.r-r6t-©er', s. [Eng. garret ; -eer.] One who 
lives in a garret. (Applied to poor authors.) 

" Garreteers, who were never weary of cabling the 
cou*in of the Earls of Manchester aud Baudwlch an 
upstart'— Macaulay : Hist. Eng,, ch. nv, 

gar-rct-mg, s. [Garret, v.] Small splinters 
of stone inserted In the joints of coarse 
masonry. 

g&r' ri-^on, s. [Fr .gamison,] [Garnison.j 

Military : 

1. A body of troopa stationed in a fort or 
fortified place to defend it from the enemy, of 
to keep tne people around in subjection. 

"T&xea remit, and garrisons withdraw.” 

Thomson: Liberty, 111.272. 

2. A fort or fortified place manned with 
aoldiera, guna, 4ic. 

“ A few garrisons at the necks of land, end a fleet to 
connect them, and to awe the coast.”— Burke ; Abridge- 
ment of English History, bk. L, ch. lv. 

3. The atate of being atationed in a fort or 
fortified place for its defence ; a doing duty in 
a garrison. 

" 8om« of them that are laid In garrison will do no 
great hurt to theenemlee."— Spenser: State of Ireland. 

4. Winter quarters for troopa. 

g&r'-ri-^on, v.t. [Garbison, «.) 

1. To place troops in, as in a fort or fortified 
place ; to man with troops. 

"Lest the enemy should have garrisoned thoo* 
pieces before we came thither.”— Ludlow: MenvArs, 
vM. 307. 

2. To defend or secure with garrisons ; as, 
To garrison a country. 

3. To place in a atate of defence ; to fortify. 

*’ Melgar made some show of resistance, garrisoned 
hie house, aud menaced the rahble with a ahower of 
grenade*."— .Macaulay . Hist. Eng., ch. xxlv. 

g&r ron, s. [Garran.] 

gar'-rot (1), s. [Mahn places it under garret 

<2)-J 

Omith. : Clangula, a genua of Ducks, and 
apecially C. vulgaris or chrysopkthcUmvs, or 
Fuligula clangula, fonnd in Britain. [Clan- 
oula, Golden-eye.] 

g&r-rot' (2), s. [Garrote.) 

Surg. : A tourniquet formed of a band and • 
stick, the former heing twiated hy the revoln- 
tion of the latter. 

gar rot e, gar-rot t© ? s. [Sp. garrote - a 
cudgel . . . ; *a strangling by means of an iron 
collar; from garra = a claw; cogn. with WeL 
and Corn, gar = the shank of the leg ; Ir. cam 
= the leg ; Breton gar, gam ; Fort, garrote ; 
Fr. garrot.] 

1. A Spanish instrument of execution. The 
victim, usually in a sitting posture, ia fastened 
by an iron collar to an upright post, and a 
knob operated by a screw or lever dislocates 
the spinal column, or a amall blade severs the 
apinal cord at the base of the brain. 

2. The act or mode of punishing described 
in 1. ‘ 

3. A robbery by means of garrotting. 

gar-rote, gar-rot te, v.t. [Garrote, *.) 

[Fr. garrotter.] 

1. To strangle by means of a garrote. 

2. To rob by compressing the throat until 
the victim becomes insensible. Bobberies ©f 
this kind were very prevalent in 1862-3, and 
in the latter year an act»was passed punishing 
them by flogging. They were usually carried 
out by three men— the forestall, or look-out 
in front, the bookstall , or look-out behind, and 
the ugly man, or nasty man, the actual perpe- 
trator. 

3. To cheat at cards by concealing one or 
more cards at the hack of the neck. 

gar-rot'-er, gar-rot’-ter, s. [Eng. garrets, 
V. ; -er.] One who garrotes another ; one who 
robs hy means of garrotting. 

gar ru-lilx, s. [Lat. gamtlu3 = prattling, 
aad stiff, -ax.] 

Omith. : A genus of Corvid® (Crows), sub- 
family Tiinalin® (Babblers). Carrulax leucolo- - 
phus' is the Laughing Crow of India, and G . 
chinensis , the Indian Black -faced Thrush. 
(Dallas.) 

gar- ru li'-nee, s.pl. [Lat. garrul(us) (q.v.), 
aud fern. pi. adj. suff. -incc.] 

Omith. : A sub- family of Cnrrid® (q.v.L 
containing the Jays. They have a slight 
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notch near the tip of their upper mandible, 
their nostrils concealed, their wings rounded, 
and their tarsi and toes strongly acutellated. 
Found in both Eastern and Western hemi- 
spheres. IGaurdlus.] 

g&r- ru'-li-t$r, s. (Fr. garrulity from Lat. 
garrulitas ; from gamdiis= talkative; garrio 
= to chatter, to prattle ; Sp. garrulidad ; ltnl. 
gomilita .] The quality or state of being gar- 
rnlous or talkative ; loquacity, talkativeness. 

" With ui amiable garrulity hardly to have been 
expected ."— Macaulay ; Hitt. Eng., ch. vii, 

gT&r'-ru-lous, a. [Lat. garrulus; Ital. A Sp. 
gamilo.] Inclined or given to much talking; 
talkative, loquacious, prating, chatteriag. 
•'Indulgent listener was he to the tongue 
0{ garrulous age. ” 

M'ordt worth • Excnrtion, bk. I. 

If For the difference between garrulous a ad 
talkative , see Talkative. 

g&T rn-lous-ly, adv. [Eng. garrulous; -ly.] 
la a garrulous, talkative, or loquacious mao* 
ner ; loquaciously, talkatively. 

g&r'-ru-lous-ness, s. [Eng. garrulous ; 
-ness.]' The quality or state of being garrulous ; 
loquacity, garrulity. 

gar -rn lus, s . [Lat. = chattering, prattling.] 
Ornitk, : The type of the sub- family Garru- 
linre(q.v.). Garrulus glandarius is the Jay 
(q.v.). 

gSx'-ry-a, s. [Named after Nicholas Oarry, 
secretary of the Hudson’s Bay Company.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the order Garry- 
aceae (q.v.). It contains two ornamental 
shrubs, Garrya elliptica, from North Califor- 
nia, and G. laurifolia, from Mexico. 

g&r -ry-a 56 se, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. sarry(a), 
and Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. • aee ce.] 

Bot. : Gsrryads. A genus of Diclinous Exo- 
gens, alliaace Garryales, of which it is the 
type. It consists of shrubs having opposite, 
exstipulate leaves, and flowers arranged in 
pendulous amentaceous racemes, within con- 
nate bracts. Wood without concentric zones 
or dotted ducts ; flowers unisexual amenta- 
ceous ; male flower sepals, four ; stamens, four, 
alternate, with the sepals inelastic ; female 
flower calyx, superior two-tootbed : ovary, 
one-celled style, two setaceous : ovules two, 
pendulous, with long funiculi ; pericarp inde- 
biscent, consisting of a two-seeded berry. 
Known geaera, two ; apecies, six, ( Lindley .) 

s.pl. [Mod. Lat, garnfice ) : -m&.) 
Bot,: The name given by Lindley to the 
order Garryaeeae (q.v.). 

gar ry al, a. [Mod. Lat. garry ( a ); • al .) 

Bot . ; Pertaining to Garrya, or the Garrya- 
cese (q.v.), as the Garryal Alliance. 

g£x-ry-a'-le§h s.pl. [Mod. Lat. garry(a ); 
Lat. masc. or fem. suff. -ales.] 

Bot. : An alliance of Diclinous Exogens, 
having monochlamydeous, sometimes amenta- 
ceous, flowers, inferior fruit, and a minute 
embryo lying in a quantity of albumen. Or- 
ders, Garryaceae and Helwingiaceae (q.v.). 

•garse, * gaar-cyn, v.t. [0. Fr. garser.] To 
bleed. 

” To garse : tcarificare." — Cat hoi . Anglicum. 

•garse, *gaarce, *garce, *gcrse, s. 

[Low Lat. <jarsa.] [Gash, s.] 

1. A cut, a gash. 

M A gu rte or gash, inctturaf—Leutns : i fanip. Vo~ 
cabulorum. 

2. The act of bleeding. 

* gar-son, s. [Fr. garqon = a boy, a servaat.] 
A menial servaat. (Toland.) 

* gar'-sum, * gar-summe, * ger-some, s. 

&A.S. gttrsum = treasure ; Icel. gersemi.] 

1. Treasure, valuables, property. 

"He us yeuo . . . gold and gartume." 

Layamon, L 40. 

2. An earnest penny ; a flue on entering 
into a tenancy. 

gar'-ten, s. [Garter.] 

gar-ter, s. [O. Fr. gar tier, jar tier, from O. 
Fr. garret; Fr. jan'et — the ham of the leg, 
from Bret, gar , garr = the shank of the leg ; 
lr. cara = the leg; Wei. <fc Corn, gar; Fr. 
jarretibre ; Sp. jarretera.] [Garrote, $.] 


I, Ordinary Language : 

1. A string or ribaad by which a stocking 
is held upon the leg. 

" Let thetr heads be sleekly combed, their hhie coate 
brushed, and their gartert of au hidliforeut knit.”— 
Shaketp. : Taming of the Shrew, iv. L 

2. In the same sense as II. 3 (2). 

3. The badge of the Order of the Garter. 

"The garter, blemished, pawiied his knightly virtue." 

Shaketp. : Bichard III., iv. 2. 

II. Technically: 

1. Carp . ; A semicircular plate, acting as a 
key, which passes through a slot in the 
wooden jaw of a bench-vice, and enters an 
annular groove in the cylindrical neck of the 
bench-screw, ao that when the latter is un- 
screwed it brings out the jaw. 

2. Circus (PL): The tapes held up for a 
performer to leap over. 

3. Heraldry: 

(1) The same as *J (1). 

(2) The Order of the Garter. (2).] 

(3) The half of a bend. 

% (1) Garter King-at-Arms : The principal 
King-at-Arms in England, by whom arms are 
granted aud confirmed under the authority of 
the Earl Marshal. [Earl Marshal.] His 
duties are to attend upon the Knights of the 
Garter at their installation and other solemni- 
ties ; to intimate their electioa ; to suspead 
their banners over their stalls in St. George’s 
Chapel at Windsor ; to superintend and 
marshal their processions, Ac, The office 
was created by llenry V. iu 1420. 

(2) The Most Noble Order of the Garter : The 
most illustrious Order of British Knighthood, 
instituted at Windsor by Edward III., about 
August, 1348, probably on the occasion of 
some tournament, and as a revival of the 
Round Table of King Arthur, How much 
truth there is in the 
legend which connects 
the. badge aad title of 
this order with the 
Duchess of Salisbury 
it is impossible to say, 
but the story is in no 
way inconsistent with 
the spirit of those 
times. The Order con- 
sists of the Sovereign 
and twenty- five com- 
panions, of whom the 
Prince of Wales is 
always one. Recent 
statutes provide for 
the admission of for- 
eign Sovereigns. The 
Bishop of Winchester 
is Prelate of the Order, 
the Bishop of Oxford 
Chancellor, and the 
Dean of Windsor Re- 
gistrar. Knights are 
distinguished by the 
initials K.G. after their names, which take 
precedence of all other titles except those of 
royalty. The stalls of the knights are ia St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor Castle. The insignia 
of the Order and the Garter, with the motto, 
Honi soit qui mal y pense (Dishonour to him 
who thinks ill of it), the star of eight poiats, 
enclosing the cross of St. George, the collar, 
and the lesser George or jewel, added by llenry 
VIII. The ribbon, originally black, waschanged 
to sky-blue by Elizabeth, and at the accession 
of the House regnant, the present dark blue 
ribbon, from which the jewel is worn pendent, 
was adopted. (ffoutett.) 

gar'-ter, v.t. [Garter, s.] 

1. To fasten or tie up with a garter. 

" Ho being In love, could not aee to garter his hose : 
and yon, belli g in love cannot sec to put on your hose.” 
— Shaketp. : Two Gentlemen of i Vromi, ii. 1. 

2. To invest with the Order of the Garter. 

** Brydges 1 wide-wasting hand, first gartered, kuight." 

J. Philipt : Cider, L 

gar -ter fish, s. [Eng. garter, and fish.] 

Ichthy. : The Scabbard -fish, Ltpvlopus argy- 
reus . [Lepiqopus.] It belongs to the Cepo- 
lidaj or Riband-shaped family of Fishes. 

gar ter irig, pr. par. t a., & s. [Garter, v .] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

* B. -4s adj. : Of or belonging to the garter. 
C. .4s sitbst. : The act of tying with a garter; 

*’ Where to should I disclose 
The gartering of her hose." 

Skelton : Boke of Philip Sparow. 


gar'-tcr- snake, s. [Eng. garter , and snake.] 

Zool. : The Snake genus Eutania. There are 
two apecies, Eutania sirtalis and E. ordinata , 
the latter in the Southern States of North 
America, the other more widely diffused over 
the Union. Their bite is not venomous. 

garth (1), 8. [Icel. gardhr = an enclosure.] 

• I. A close, a croft, a gardea, an enclosure. 

•'The garth eke closed is in dyvera wyse."— Pul- 

Vidius : Hwtbandrie, 1. 783 

* 2. The grass area between or within the 
cloisters of a religious house. 

3. A dam or weir in a river for catching fish. 

* garth (2), * garthe, * gerth, #. [Icel. 
gjord.] A baud or girth. [Girth.] 

garth m&n,, 8 . [Eng. garth (1), and man ] 
The owner of a garth or weir for catching fisli. 

gar-um, s. [Lat.] A kind of fish-sance, 
prepared from several kinds of fish, particu- 
larly the scomber, but formerly from the 
garus ; a pickle made of the gills aad blood 
of the tunny. 

gar' vie, gar- vio- her- ring, *. [Etym. 
doubtful.] The name iu Scotland for the 
Sprat (q.v.). 

•* They are often very successful in taking the smaller 
fish, such as herrings, garriet. or sprats, sparlings or 
smelts."—/ 1 . AUoa: StatUt. Acc., vifi. 697. 

g&s, s. & s. [Dut. gas = a word introduced by 
the Flemish chemist, Van llelmnut, who was 
born in a.d. 1577. Cf. Dut. geest = spirit.) 
[Ghost.] 

A. As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. I.it. : In the same sense as II. 2. 

2. Fig. : Empty talk ; froth. 

IL Technically: 

1. Chem.: A gas is a substance possessing 
the condition of perfect fluid elasticity, and 
presenting under a constant pressure a uni- 
form rate of expansion for equal increments 
of temperature, but when gases reach their 
maximum densities they behave like vapours. 
All gases can be condensed into bquids by 
Cold and pressure. Some of the elements, as 
oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, chlorine, and pro- 
bably fluorine, are gases at ordinary tempera- 
tures. Atmospheric air is a mechanical mix- 
ture of 77 parts by weight of nitrogen, aad 23 
of oxygen, or 79 volumes of nitrogen mixed 
with 21 volumes of oxygen. Gases are formed 
by the dry distillation of animal aad veget- 
able substances, which yield carbon dioxide, 
carbon monoxide, ammonia, nitrogea, hydro- 
gen, sulphur dioxide, hydrogen sulphide, aad 
hydrocarbons. Gases as carbon dioxide aad 
hydrogen sulphide are given off during putre- 
faction; carboa dioxide during fermentation. 
Ordinary gas used for burning, Ac., is pre- 
pared by the dry distillation of coal. [Coal- 
qas.] Gases are prepared in the wet way by 
the action of mineral acids on different sub- 
stances. The resulting gases may be collected : 
(1) by reception in an exhausted vessel ; (2) by 
displacement of air, the delivery tulie proceed- 
ing from the generating vessel is made to pass 
down to the bottom of the renr.ivcr placed 
with its mouth upwards ; this meibcd is used 
for gases which are herm^ than air, anil are 
dissolved by water, as cbli.nne, Ac. ; (3) col 
lection over liquids, generally meicury, oi 
water ; a jar or bottle is filled with the liquid 
and inverted over a trough filled with the 
same liquid, and the end of the delivery tube 
proceeding from the gas-generating apparatus 
is inserted beneath the mouth of the jar, so 
that the gas may rise in bubbles through the 
liquid, displace it, and so fill the vessel with 
gas. Gases are absorbed by liquids in some 
cases, the gas forming a chemical compound 
with the liquid, in other cases the gas has ao 
chemical action oa the liquid. Generally the 
amount of gas absorbed in the latter case 
decreases with increase of temperature, and 
the weight of gas absorbed varies directly as 
the pressure. Charcoal has the property of 
absorbing many gases, especially ammonia, 
hydrochloric acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
sulphurous acid. The specific gravities of ele- 
mentary bodies in the gaseous state, are for 
the most part ia the same ratio as tbeir 
atomic weights, but the specific gravities of 
phosphorus and arsenic are twice as heavy, 
and mercury and cadmium only half as heavy 
as their atomic weights. The specific gravity 
of any compound gas or vapour, referred to 
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hydrogen ae unity, is equal to half i,ts molec- 
ular weight. 

2. Co ram. ; The gas of commerce is ear- 
huietted hydrogen (Cllj). Its frequent dis- 
engagement iu coal mines with resultant ex- 
plosions, generally fatal to many lives, 1ms 
caused the miners to give it the name of “ fire- 
damp." In perts of the world it issues from 
drevices or holes in the strata in so moderate 
and continuous a stream, as to burn with a 
huge jet instead of exploding. Thisphenomeiion 
is seen in China, in America, and other places, 
the heat-known locality, however, being Baku 
on the Caspian, where* a tire temple is reared 
with officiating priests of the Parsee faith, 
who regard the flame as a symbol of the divi- 
nity. The ignition of carlmretted hydrogen 
may he seen in any coal tire. It has recently 
been discovered that giant jets of apparently 
similar gas flames exist in the sun, snd are one 
main source of its light and heat. 

Illuminating Gas; Gas was distilled from 
coal as early as 1(588, was conveyed in pipes in 
1750, and first »v*ed for illuminating purposes 
in 1702. Its in London began iu 1807, 
and the streets of London and Paris were 
lighted liy gas in 1815. In the United States 
it was gradually introduced during the suc- 
ceeding twenty years, and extended till it was 
very widely employed. Its use is now being 
comidorably curtailed by the electric light. 

Naturul Gas: Within recent years natural gas, 
which issues from wells bored deeply into the 
rocks, has coiuo into great use in parts of the 
United States, being particularly abundant iu 
Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, &c. The 
city of Pittsburgh is lighted by it and most of its 
industrial establishments operated by beat ob- 
tained from it. It consists mainly of marsh gas. 
The supply ifl beginning to show signs of exhaus- 
tion, and does nut seem likely to be available lor 
many years in the future. The origin of natu- 
ral gas is a mystery which scientific research 
has as yet failed to solve. Various theories 
have been proposed, some ascribing it to a 
vegetable, some to an animal origin, w hile some 
writers consider it as originating in chemical 
changes in the primitive rocks. In Pennsyl- 
vania the natural gas used as fuel has replaced 
coal to the annual amount of 12.500,000 tons. 

B. As ad}. : In any way pertaining or re- 
lating to or worked by g3s. 

gas-alarm, s. [Gasoscope.] 

gas - apparatus, s. Apparatus for the 
manufacture or preparation of various gases. 

gas-bath, s. A bath heated by gaa. 

gas-blowpipe, s. A form of blowpipe 
designed to be attached to a gas-pipe, for 
using gas instead of oil or alcohol. The at- 
mospheric sir is driven through the centre 
tube, adding force and giving a cylindrical 
form to the flame, which issues at an annular 
opening. 

gas-bracket, s. A branch proceeding 
from a wall and having on its end a burner or 
burners. 

gas-burner, s. The jet-piece at which 
the gas issues. It consists of a slit or of a 
number of orifices disposed so as to prodnee 
the shape of flame required. The fish-tail 
flame is made by two oblique orifices at an 
angle of about tJ0°, so as to canse the jets to 
cross each other ; the object is divergence, to 
spread the gas and briog the carburelted 
hydrogen In contact with the air. The cork- 
8pnr burner has three apertures, one central 
and the others divergent The union burner 
has a row of holes so disposed that the jets 
nearly touch and coalesce, each maintaining 
In part its distinctiveness. The bat's wing 
has a slit aperture instead of holes, giving 
a flat, fan-like flame. The beak has a round, 
.smooth hole V* inch in diameter. An ordinary 
gas-burner consumes from four to six cubic 
feet of gaa per hour, according to size. 
(Abgand.J 

gas-check, [Gas-ring.] 

gas-coal, s. Any coal, as cannel-coal, 
used for manufacturing gas. 

gas-company, s. A joint-stock company 
formed to supply gas to the inhabitants of a 
certain district, at certain prices per 1,000 
feet. 

gas-condenser, 3 . The second in the 
series of apparatus in the manufacture of gas, 


consisting of a series of convoluted plpeB, sur- 
rounded by water. The gas from the retorts 
is passed through the condenser to rid It of 
the tar. The condenser gathers about eight 
or ten gallons of tar from the gas produced 
by about 2,000 pounds of coal. 

gas-engine, s. A kind of engine in which 
the motion of the piston is caused by the com- 
bustion or sudden production or expansion of 
gas mixed with air in a closed cylinder. 

gas fitter, s. A workman who lays the 
pipes and puts lip fixtures for gas. 

Gas-fitttr's gauge : An arrangement by which 
the tightness of the joints in a line of pipes is 
ascertained. The pipes being filled with air 
by a pump, the pressure gauge in connection 
therewith remains skit ionary if the joints are 
perfect. If the gauge fall, ether maybe ad- 
mitted to the interior and the escape detected 
by a torch. 

gaa fixture, s. A gas-bracket, a gaselier. 

gas-furnace, s. 

1. A small furnace, much employed for labo- 
ratory purposes, and which is so arranged ns 
to receive the maximum besting powers of the 
gas without regard to its illuminating pur- 
poses. Various forms have been contrived. 

2. A furnace of which the fuel is gas from 
burners suitably disposed iu the chamber for 
the purpose required. Steam-boilers and 
metallurgic furnaces are sometimes heated iu 
this manner. 

gas-gauge, 8 , An instrument for ascer- 
taining the pressure of gas. A bent graduated 
tube containing water or mercury, open at one 
end and with the other screwed into the vessel 
coutaiuiug the gas. 

gas-generater, s. A chamber in winch 
gas is evolved. The term includes : the re- 
tort in which volatde hydrocarbons areevolved 
by heat, as in t he ordinary gas-apparatns ; the 
machine in which air is saturated with Ihe 
vapour of liquid hydrocarbon ; and the 
machines in which carbonic-acid gas is evolved 
for aerating water or other purposes. 

gas-governor, s. A small gas-holder 
into which the gas enters, and from which it 
is passed to the mains with a regulated pres- 
sure. The velocity of gas in the mains in- 
creases in the ratio of the square root of the 
pressure, so that by adding to this it may 
either be driven more rapidly or to a greater 
distance. 

gas-heater, s. An apparatus contrived 
for the application of gua to specific purposes 
of heating. 

gas -indicator, s. An instrument con- 
nected to the mam pipe, which indicates by 
the rising and falling of a spring piston, or a 
weighted gas-bolder, the pressure of gas in the 
pipe. 

gas-jet, s. 

1 . A jet or spout of flame issuing from a gas- 
burner. 

2. A gas-bur ner. 

gas-lamp, s. A lamp, the light of which 
is furnished by gas, as a street lamp. 

gas-lantern, 3 . A frame of glass for en- 
closing one or more gas-burners. 

gas-liquor, s. An ammoniacal liquor ex- 
tracted from coal in the distillation of gas. 
Eight or ten gallons of smmoniacal liquor are 
extracted from the gas produced from 2,000 
pounds of coal, slid it is treated by manufac- 
turing chemists, who extract about fourteen 
ounces of sulphate of ammonia from one gal- 
lon of the liquor. A larger yield of ammonia 
is obtained by adding a small quantity of lime 
to the coals before they are distilled. ( \Drit . 
Assoc., 1883.) 

gas-main, s. A principal gas-pipe lead- 
ing from the works, and having branches and 
distributing pipes. Gas mains are laid in 
sections, the small end of one entering the 
wide socket of the sdjacent section. A pack- 
ing of hemp dipped in tar is driven in to form 
a joint ; over this is a luting of clay, within 
which is poured hot lead. The mains are laid 
wit h a gradual slope, and st the foot of eacli in- 
cline, or where two descending slopes meet, a 
reservoir is formed to collect water of conden- 


sation. This chamber has an Iron cover into 
which is fixed a pipe, which descends nearly 
to the bottom of the reservoir. At the sum- 
mit of the pipe is a screw, which admits the 
attachment nf a pump, by which the liquid in 
the reservoir is removed. 

gas meter, s. A rnschlne for measur- 
ing the quantity of gas passing through it 
Citizen Scgnin described a gas-meter at the 
sitting of the National Institute of France, on 
October 6, 1797. The wet-meter was invented 
by Clegg, in 1807, and improved by Crosley io 
1815. The dry-meter was invented by 31 ala in 
in 1820, and improved by Dcfrica in 1838. 
Many improvements and variations have been 
added since. In the wet-meter there is a box 
filled to a certain level with water or other 
liquid. Inside this an axis is journalled with 
a series of buckets, each containing a certain 
quantity of gas, supplied by a stream of it 
coining in from a pipe. The buckets rotate, 
allowing the gas to escape by a pipe at the 
upper part of the meter, a seriesof multiplying 
gear-wheels indicating its amount. The prin- 
ciple of the dry register is that of a bellows 
alternately tilled with gas ami emptied, the 
number of times this occurs being recorded by 
a register. There are other forms of gas-meter 

gas oven, a. 

Metnll.: The oven in which the waste gases 
taken from the top of the blast furnace are 
employed for heating the air for the blast 

gas pipe, s. A pipe for the conveyance 
and distribution of gas. Service-pipes are of 
various metals, wrought-iron tubing being now 
more common than any other. The sections 
of distributing-pipe have screw-soeket coup- 
lings. A gas-pipe made of brass or copper is 
liable to have a deposit of a compuuud of 
acetyline C 0 H 2 with copper formed in it. 
Tins explodes when heated. 

Gos-jnpe tonga : {Gas-tongs]. 

gas-puddling, 3 . 

Iron-works: The puddling of iron by the use 
of gases instead of solid fuel, 

gas-purifier, 5 . An apparatus in which 
gas is purified of its sulphur compounds. The 
purification of gas by passing it through lime- 
water was introduced in 1807. The ordinary 
illuminating gas, after having been evolved iu 
the retort, its tar eliminated in the condenser, 
and its ammonia abstracted in the washer, ia 
passed through the purifier, which removes 
the sulphur and renders the gas fit for con- 
sumption. 

gas-register, s. Ad instrument by which 
the pressure of gas is indicated and recorded. 
The rate of pressure is not uniform, but varies 
with the season and the hour. Ad ordinary 
pressure during the day is of ao inch ; that 
is a pressure which will raise a column of 
water id a tube to that height At night the 
pressure is increased according to the hour 
and the season ; the quantity burnt in winter 
is double that consumed iu summer ; more 
gss is burning at 9 p.m. than at 12 p.ui. ; and 
more at the latter hour than at 3 a.m. 

gas-regulator, s. a device to equalize 
the flow of gas, notwithstanding varying pres- 
sure in the main, aud the variations produced 
by the turning on or shutting off gas to or 
from burners in a building. 

gas-retort, s. The chamber in which 
carbonaceous matter is distilled to produce 
illuminating gas. Gas-retorts sre made of 
iron or clay, aud each in shape is a segment of 
a cylinder, the flat side forming the floor. 
These are set in a bnck furnace, with their 
open eDds presented outward ready for charg- 
ing. 

Gas-retort charter : An apparatus for introduc- 
ing the charee of coat into a retort, or remov- 
ing the coke therefrom. [Steam -stoblr-J 

gas-ring, s. 

Ordnance: 

1. A thin plate of steel or copper, perfor- 
ated to the exact size of the calibre of the 
gno, and used as a face-plate to the breech- 
block in Sharp's breech-loudiog rifle, and 
Broad well's breech-loading ordnance, adopted 
by the Prussian Government. The breech- 
block is chambered out larger than the hole 
in the plate, so that the gas from the explo- 
sion of a charge flies back into the chamber 


Cate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pof^ 
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and presses the plate or ring forward against 
the breech of the gun ; a gas-cheek. 

2. A thin flanged plale of copper or gun- 
metal fixed to the base of a projectile to pre- 
vent the escape of gas forward, and serving 
also to rotate the shot. ( Voyle .) 

gas-servicc, s. Gas-titting3 or fixtures ; 
pipe3, burners, Ac., for gas. 

gas-sockct, 8. The metallic socket which 
slips over the tip of a burner, and connects 
the gas-tubing therewith. 

gas-stove, s, A stove heated by gas for 
cooking or warming purposes. 

gas tank, s. A gasometer or gasholder. 

gas tar, s. The tar condensed in the 
tubes when gas is distilled from coal ; com- 
monly called coal-tar. Of late years it has been 
found that the tarry products of gas manu- 
facture are of the highest value ; from these 
hydrocarbons many artificial fruit-essences 
are prepared, and they are the source of all 
tiiote beautiful dyes, mauve, magenta, and 
others grouped under the general term of ani- 
line colours. [Aniline, Coal-tar.] 

gas-tight, s. Sufficiently tight or close 
to prevent the escape of gas. 

gas-tongs, a. pi. Tongs for pinching gas- 
pip s, holding them while screwing joints 
together, or screwing gas-burners into their 
sockets. 

gas- washer, s. An apparatus which re- 
ceives the gas from the condenser. Tlia office 
of the washer is to remove the ammonia, which 
affects the quality of the gas and is otherwise 
i injurious. 

gas-water, s. Water through which gas 
ha3 been passed to purify it. 

gas-works, s. pi. A manufactory where 
gas is distilled for illuminating purposes. 

gas, v.t. & i . [Gas, s .] 

A. Transitive : 

Cotton-mnnuf. : To bnm or singe off the 
divergent fibres or fluff from yam. [Gassing.] 

B. Intrans .; To make use of empty talk ; 
to froth. 

g£s-a-lier', s. [Gaselier.] 

Gas'-con, a. & s. [Fr.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Gascony. 

B. Assuisfanfive; 

L A native or inhabitant of Gascony. 

2. A boaster ; a gasconader. 

gas - con - ade, $. [Fr. gasconnade, from 
Gascon = an inhabitant of Gascony, a district 
the inhabitants of which had the reputation 
of being great boasters and blusterers.] A 
boast or boasting ; bravado, bluster, vaunting, 
bragging. 

" I tell you, without any gasconade, that I had 
rather he banished for my whole life ." — Bolingbroke : 
letter to the Earl qf Peterborough. 

gas -con- a dc, v.i. [Gasconade, s.] To 
boast, to Lrag, to bluster. 

g&S con ad -er, s. [Eng. gasconad(e ) ; -cr.] 
One who gasconades ; a boaster, a bragger, a 
blusterer. 

• gas-coynes, s. pi. [Gaskins.] 

gas’ eromh, s. [Gael, cascromh, from ms— a. 
foot, crom = crooked.] An instrument of a 
semicircular form, resembling a currier’s 
knife, with a crooked handle fixed in the 
middle, used for trenching gronud ; properly 
Cascromh. 

" Even the savage HlghlancLmen, in Caithness and 
Sutherland, can make mare work, and better, with 
their ganrromh, or whatever they call It" — Scott : 
Pirate, cb. li. 

gas-e-fi-ca'-tion, s. [Gasification ] 

gas'-e-fy, v.t. [Gasify.] 

gas-e'-i-ty, *. [Eng. gase(ous); My.] Tlia 
quality or state of being gaseous ; gaseouanes3. 

gas e lier', gas-a-lier', s. [Formed from 
gas. with a curious imitation of chandelier 
(q.v.).] A frame with brackets or branches 
for burning gas, as a chandelier for candles. 

** Standing right under the central gaselier. "—Black : 
Adventures of a Phaeton, ch. ilL 


ga'-§e-ous, a. [Eng. gas; e connect. ; -oks.] 

1. Lit.: Of the nature of gas ; in the form 
of gas. 

“The substance employed, whether It l>e fluid, 
gaseous. elastic, electrical, or uotie of these, or nothing 
resembling these, is unknowu to u*."— Paley : A'aturat 
Theology, ch. vii. 

* 2. Fig. : Without substance or reality ; 
unreal, flimsy, empty. 

ga'-se-ous-ncss, s. [Eng. gaseous ; -ness.] 
The quality or atato of beiug gaseous ; gaseity. 

gash (1), v.t. [Mid. Eng. garse.) [Gash, s.] To 
make a gash or deep wide gaping cut in, espe- 
cially in flesh. 

" Oath thyself, priest, and honour thy brute Baal." 

Tennyson : Aylmer't Field , 644. 

gash (2), v.i. [Etym. doubtful.] To talk a 
great deal ; to chatter, to prattle, to gossip. 

“ The couth y cracks begin when supper'* o'er. 

The cheering supper gar* them glifily gash." 

Ferguttun : Poems, 11. 66. 

gash (3), v.i. [Fr. gauche = awry ; Ger. gosche 
= grinning or opening the mouth in scorn.] 

1. To project the under jaw. 

2. To distort tha mouth in contempt. 

gash (1), s. [A corrupt, of Mid. Eng. garse, 
garsshe , or garsh.] [Garse.] 

1. A deep and wide cut or wound, especially 
in flesh. 

" The uproar, the blood, the gashes, the ghastly 
figures winch sank down and never rose again, spread 
horror and dismay through the town .*'— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., cb. v. 

* 2. A mark or scar of a wound. 

"I was fond of back-eword and cudgel-play, and 1 
now bear in my body many a black and blue gash and 
Bear.” — A r truth not. 

gash (2), s. [Gash (2), r.J 

1. Prattle, chatter, talkativeness. 

2. Pert language. 

gash (3), s. [Etym. doubtful.] A projection 
of the under jaw. 

gash-gabbit, a. 

1. Having the mouth distorted. 

“A* tee t hi pm and gnsh-gabbit 
The bags that night.” 

D. Anderson: Poems, 125. 

2. Having a long projecting chin. 

gash, a.. [Etym. doubtful. Jamieson suggests 
that it k au abbreviation of Lat. sagax — saga- 
cious.] 

1. Shrewd and intelligent in conversation ; 
aagacious. 

“ Nay. never look gash or grim at me, man."— Scott : 
Bob Roy, ch. xiv. 

3. Trim, well-dressed. 

* gash-fill, a. [Eng. gash (1), s. ; ful(t).'] 
Ghastly, hideous, frightful.] 

" A gashful, horrid, ugly shape,”— Gayton: Festlvous 
.Votes on Don Quixote, 

*gash'-li-ness, s, [Eng. gashbj ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being ghastly, horrid, or 
dismal ; disnialness, ghastliness. 

* gash'-ly, a. [Apparently a corrupt, of ghastly 
(q.v.).] Ghastly, terrible, inspiring dread, 
dismaL. 

" By all that Is hirsute and gashty,”— Sterne : 
Tristram Shandy, v. 215. 

gas'-hold-er, s. [Eng. gas, and holder.] A 
Gasometer (q.v.). 

g&s-i-f l-ca -tion, 3. [Eng. gasify ; c connec- 
tive ; suff. -ation .] The art or process of con- 
verting into gas. 

ga^'-i-Cy, v.t. [Fr. gazHfier.] To convert Into 
gas or an aeriform fluid, as by the application 
of heat, a chemical process, Ac. 

gas'-i-form, a. [FT. gazeiform.] Of the nature 
or form of gas ; gaseous, aeriform. 

gfts’-ket, s. [Fr. garceite — a gasket, a caW- 
nine tails ; Sp. garceta — a gasket.] 

1. Naut. : A plaited cord by which the sails, 
when furled, are bound close to tha yards or 
gaffs. 

2. Steam-cngin. : A atrip of leather, tow, or 
textile fabric, to form a packing or caulk a joint. 

as'-kiris, s. [Galligaskins.] Wida, loose 
reeches or hose. 

“If one point break, the other will hold ; 

Or. If both break, your gatkins tall." 

Shakesp. : Twelfth Sight, L 6. 


gas'-light (gh silent), s. [Eng. gas, and light.] 

1. The light produced by the combustion otf 
coal gas. 

2. A gas-jet. 

gas-light-ihg (gh silent), *. [Eng. gas, and 
lighting.] The act or aystem of lighting a place 
or district by iueaua of gas. 

ga§'~o-Ime, a. [Eng., &c., gas; Lat. ol (earn) 
= oil *» -ine.] A light grade of petroleum. 

ga^ om'-e-ter, s. [Eng. gas ; o connective; 
and meter.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : A large vessel for the stor- 
age of gas before it is distributed to the streets 
and houses for illuminating purposes, it is 
usually a large hollow cylinder, closed at the 
top, with the lower end immersed in water ; 
the cylinder rises or falls aceoiding to ihe 
amount of water displaced by the gas. 

II. Chemistry: 

1. An instrument or apparatus for measur- 
ing, collecting, preserving, or mixing gases. 

2. An instrument for measuring the quan- 
tity of gas employed in any experiment 

gn3-o-met'-ric, a. [Eng. gas; o connective; 
and metric (q.v.).] Of or pertaining to gaso 
metry, or the measurement of gases. 

gasomctric-analysis, s. A mixture of 
gases is analysed by the Eudiometer (q.v.). or 
by passing the mixture of gases through a 
series of tubes filled with different liquids, 
which absorb certain of the gases, the volume 
of the remainder being measured and corrsc- 
tions made for temperature, pressure, Ac. 
Water absorbs hydrochloric acid, hydrobrotnie 
acid, and hydriodic acid ; caustic potash ab- 
sorbs H 2 S, liCl, C0 2 , SO £ , HCN, &c. ; pyro- 
gallic acid dissolved in caustic potash absorbs 
oxygen ; concentrated sulphuric acid and 
other liquids are also used. For the methods 
employed ia gas analysis consult Gasometrische 
Methoden von K. Bunsen. 

gas-dm -e try, s. [Eng. gas; o connective; 
and Gr. juerpou (met ran) — a measnre ; Fr 
gazomttrie.) The science, act, or practice ol 
measuring gases ; that branch of chemical 
science whieh treats of tbe nature and proper- 
ties of gases. 

gas-oph'-a-ner, $. [Eng. gas, and Gr. 4>aiv<* 
( phaino) — to show.] An indicator of the pre- 
sence of poisonous gases. It is described as 
a lump of boracic acid, heated to redness in 
chlorine, and blown into a bulb. Carbonic 
acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, and other delete- 
rious gases, give peculiar reactions ou tha 
bulb, and indicate their presence. 

ga^'-o-scope, s. [Eug. gas, and Gr. aKoireut 
(skopeo)= to aee.] An instrument for detecting 
the presence .of carburetted hydrogen in the 
atmosphere. It is used, or should be, in coal- 
mines, to give an alarm when a dangerous and 
explosive condition of the air supervenes. It 
may also ba applied to detect a leak in the 
gas-apparatus of a building. [Gas-alarm.J 

gasp, *gaspe, *gasp-yn, v. i. & t. [IceL 

geispa = to yawn; bw. gaspa; Dan. gispe. 
Gasp is a frequentative from gape (q.v.).] 

A. Intransitive : 

1 . Lit. ;To open the mouth wide in laborious 
reapiratioo ; to breathe heavily and with diffi- 
culty ; to respire convulsively. 

Gasping to begin some speech, her eyes 
Became two spouts.” 

Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, IlL. A 

* 2. Fig. : To pant eagerly ; ,to crave ear- 
nestly. 

" Or heene thine eyes at temp' red to the yeere. 
Quenching the gasping furrowoa thirst with 
raine?" Spenser : Shepheards Calender ; April. 

B. Trams. : To emit or utter with gasping* 
or pan tings. 

“Happy if with my latest breath 
i may butyosp his name." 

Charles Wesley. 

Tf Sometimes followed by away, forth, a ut,&a. 

“ And with abort sobs he gasps away bis breath." 

Dry den.: Virgil ; .Eneia ix. 653. 

To gasp after: To long eagerly for; to 
desire vehemently. 

“The Castilian and his wifo gas)<ed after their 
liberty."— Addison : Spectator, No- las. 

gasp \ [Gasp, v .] The act of gasping or 
open.ag the mouth to catch the breath; 
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gasping— gastric 


laboured or convulsive respiration ; a short, 
painful catching of the breath. 


*' Egelred shortly gaue 
A qalet gaspe or twalne “ 

Warner : Albion * England, bk. lv.. ch. xxli. 


M At the Inst gasp: On the poiot of death ; 
In the last extremity. 

" His fortunes all lie speechless, and hla name 
Is latt ffatp." Shake tp. ; Cymbeline, L «. 


■jasp’-ing, pr. par., a., &. s. [Gasp, r.] 

/L. & B. As pr, par. £ jxirticip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As suhst. : A gasp ; a short painful catch- 
ing of the breath. 

"And the foam of Mb gasping lay white on the turf. 
And cold as the spray of the rock-lx-ating surf 

Byron : l)rt( ruction of Sennacherib. 

gasp Ihg ly, ode. [Eng. gasping; -ly.\ Id 
a gasping manner ; with gasps. 

’* My breath came gaspingly and thick. 1 * 

Huron : Prisoner of ChiUoru XL 


G£s-ser 1 an, a. [Named after an anatomist, 
Gasseri (?).] 

Anat. : For def. see etym. and compouod. 


Gasserian -ganglion, 8 . 

Anat. : The ganglion of the fifth pair of 
cranial nerves. 


g&s'-sihg, s. [Gas, v.] 

Cotton-man. : The process of burning the 
divergent fibres or fluff from yarn. The loose 
filaments are burned off by passing the vara 
quickly through a gas-flame. The yarn is 
thus prepared for t. read, lace, and hosiery. 
An average yarn loses about one-eighteentli 
part in the operation. 

gassing -frame, s. 

Cotton-man. : An apparatus for gassing yarn. 
It has a row of jets about twelve inches apart, 
and a little hood above each. The yarn is led 
from one bobbin to a second, which is rotated 
by being pressed against a rotating roller. 
The yarn in passing between the reels’traverses 
to and fro through the flame, passing over 
pulleys. 

g&s'-sy, Q. [Eng. gas; -y.] 

L Lit. : Pertaining to or containing gases ; 
gaseous. 

2. Full of empty talk. 

•’As when we call an empty And sophistical but 
ready talker gassy." — Whitney: Life t Growth q f Lan- 
guage, p. 17. 

• gast. * gaste, v.t. [A.S. g<+stan-to terrify.] 
To frighten, to terrify, to make aghast 

•• I know* no ?ome that Is gast of they erret« wordes.” 
Gawaine * the Qrene Knight. 825. 

* gast (1), s . [Ghost.] 

* gast (2), s. [Gast, v.] A fright, a state of 
terror. 

’• The woman In a gast, and pale as death, comes and 
tells her lady who had stolen her things she missed.”— 
Law i Afem&ruiUs, p. 220. 

• g&s -ter, v.t. [Eng. gast ; -er.] To frighten. 

•• Either the sight of the lady has gartered him. or 
else he's drunk.'— Beaum. * FleL : lli< at Several 
Weapons, ii. 1. 

g&S-ter'-l-a $. [Gr. yaa-rgp ( gaster ) = the 
belly, ellnding to the enlarged base of the 
dowers. ] 

Bof. : A genus of Liliacese. Paxton enumer- 
ates forty-two species, some with varieties, as 
introduced into Britain. 

gas -ter -6-, gas-tro-, pref. [Gr. yacmjp 
(gaster), genit. yatnepos (gasteros), by syncope, 
•ya<rrpds (gast ros) — the belly.] 

Zoology : 

1. Gen. : The helly; the under part of the 
body. 

2. Spec. : The stomach. 

gis ter 6 car'-pi dS0, s. pi. [Pref. gastero- 
(q.v.) ; Gr. Kapnos (karpos) = fruit, and Lat 
fem. pi. stiff, -(da.] 

Bof. : A family of Ceramiaceae, sub-order 
Cryptonemeje (q.v.). 


g^s ter o-co ma, s. [Pref. gastero and Gr. 
Kopr}(kome) = hair.] 

Pnlrront . : Tlie typical genus of the family 
Gaste rocom id ae (q.v.). 


gas ter 6 -com’ l-dse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
gaiterocom(a), and Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 
Pahpont. : A family of Crinoidcans, occurring 
in the Devonian rocka. 


gis-ter o-my^e tes, gas-ter-o-my-^I, 

s. pi. [Pref. gastero- (q.v,), and Gr. pvtcys 
(makes), genit. pvicy to? (mul&tos) = a mush- 
room.] 

Bot, : An order of Fuugals, called also Lycn- 
perdaceae (q.v.). The spores are gene tally 
quaternatc on distinct sporophores, liyrnenium 
inclosed in a peridium. Lindley divides the 
order, which he calls also Lycoperdacese, into 
six sub-orders, (1) Podaxineap, (2) Hypogad, 
(3) Phalloidei, (4) Trichogastrea, (5) Myxogaa- 
tres, and (6) Nidulariacci. 

g&s-ter o my ^c'-tous, a. [Mod. Lat. gas- 

teromycetes (q.v.) ; Eng., Ac. suff. -ous.] 

Bof. : Of, belonging, or relating to the Cas- 
ter omycetes (q.v.). 

g&S ter-dph II US, s. [Pref. gastero- (q.v.), 
and Gr. <hAcoj (philed) = to love ; <£iAos (philos) 
= loved ; in poetry (but rarely) loving.] 

Entom. : A genus of two-winged Insects, 
family GSstridae (But-flies). Gasterophilus cqui , 
the larva of which at one stage of its career 
inhabits the stomach of the horse. The per- 
fect insect lays its eggs on the skin of the 
animal, choosing situations which it can reach 
with it9 tongue when it licks itself. By this 
process the eggs are transferred to the stomach. 
When tlie larva is mature it Is excreted, and 
makes its final transformation in the earth or 
in dung. 

g&s'-ter-o pod, s. [Gasteropoda.] One of 
the Gasteropoda. 

gas ter dp 6 da ,r..pl. [Pref. gastero- (q.v.) ; 
Gr. 77 -ous ( pous ), genit ttoSos ( podos ) — a foot, 
and Lat. neut. pi. suff. a.] 

1. ZooL : Gasteropoda. The most typical, 
though not the most highly-organized class of 
the sub-kingdom Molluscs. Its essential 
character is that the under side of the body' 
constitutes a single muscular foot, on which 
the animal creeps or glides. Most of the Gas- 
teropoda have univalve shells, a few have them 
tubular or conical ; in one the shell is multi- 
valve, and in some it is internal or want- 
ing. Most of the spiral shells are dextral, 
a few are sinistra!. Some have an operculum 
closing the aperture of the shell. Tlie animal 
has a head furnished with two, four, or six 
tentacles, or these are wholly wanting. There 
is a mantle, in the folds of which the shell is 
produced. Some breathe air, the others water. 
Cuvier divided the Gasteropoda into eight 
orders, (1) Pectenihranchiata, (2) Scntibran- 
chiata, (3) Cyclohranchiata, (4) Tabulibnanchi- 
ata, (5) Pulmonata, (6) Tectihranchiata, (7) 
Inferohrancliiata, and (8) Nudibranchiata. 
Woodward and others have divided the class 
into four orders only. (1) Prosobranchiata, 
including the first four of Cuvier’s orders, (2) 
Pulmonata, corresponding to his 5th, (3) Opis- 
thobranchiata, comprehending his 6th, 7th, 
and 8th orders ; and (4) Nucleobranchiata, 
which Cuvier had made a distinct class— 
Heteropoda (q.v.). The Prosobranchiata have 
been arranged in two divisions : Siphonos to- 
mato and Holostomato ; and the Opistho- 
branchiata also in two : Tectibraochiata and 
Nudibranchiata. 

2. Palcront. : Gasteropoda occur in all the 
formations from the Upper Cambrian rocks 
till dow. Those of the Cambrian formation 
are few in number, but from this period for- 
ward they steadily increase, both in numbers 
and variety. Of the Paleozoic genera almost 
all are extinct. During that period the IIolo- 
stomata were most abundant, the Sdphonosto* 
niata, or siphon -possessing forms, being almost 
or entirely without representatives. The lat- 
ter becanie predominant in the secondary 
and tertiary strata. A host of new Gastero- 
poda appeared in the Jurassic period, and 
many of the modern families had their origin in 
the Cretacious epoch. The fossil forms known 
are exreediogly numerous, but few types are 
extinct, the Gasteropoda having been highly 
persistent. The Pulmonata, from being many 
of them land animals, are less fully repre- 
sented: the Nudibranchiata, from the absence 
of the shell, not at all. 

gas-ter-op -o-dous, a. [Mod. Lat. gastero- 
pod(a) ; Eng., &c. suff. -ous.] 

ZooL : Using the belly or the whole under- 
rt of the helly as a foot to crawl by ; of or 
longing to the Gasteropoda (q.v.). 

gas-ter os-te l dee, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. gas- 
terostc(u $ ), and Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -tdo*.] 


Ichthy . : Sticklebacks. A family of spiny- 
finned fishes, by some separated from the 
Gurnards (TriglidaiL hut united with them by 
others. There are bony plates on ]<art of the 
order; other parts are unprotected even with 
scales. But these fishes have formidable de- 
fences in the strong and sharp spines of their 
tina. In place of depositing their apawn and 
leaving the youog fry when hatched to tut ter 
for themselves as best they can, the male 
stickleback constructs a nest formed of vege- 
table matter, within which hia mate deposits 
her egga. These he defends with great cour- 
age and tenacity, attempting with his spiuea 
to rip up any fish which approacliea the neat. 

gds ter-os'-te us, «. [Pref. gastero- (q.v.), 
and Gr. o<rrcW (osteon) =• a Ijone. ] 

Ichtky. : A genus of spiny-finned fishee. 
[GASTEROaTEin.*-] Seven species are known 
in Britain. Gasterosteus tnv'hurus or aculmtus 
is the Rough-tailed Stickleback of books, the 
English Banstickle, and the Scotch Sharphm 
lt ia found both in fresh and salt water, while 
G. Spinachia , the Fifteen*9pincd Stickleback, 
called In Cornwall the Great Sea-adder, ia 
exclusively marine. 

g&s-ter-o-tha lam e-ae, s. pi. [Pref. gas- 
tero- (q.v.), and I.at. thnlamus, from Gr.0dAa^o< 
(J/«iJanv>$) = an inner chamber, a bed-chamber.] 
Bot.: A tribe of Lichenaceae. The shields 
are always closed or opened by the irregular 
separation of the thalloidal covering. Nucleus 
enclosed, containing asci deliquescing or 
shrivelling up, (Lindley.) 

* gast-fuL * gast full, a. [Eng. gast (2), 

s. ; -MOj 

1. Frightful, ghastly, terrible. 

*• Gastful as a thynge that moveth one to dr*4a i 
etpauerUable PaJsgra ee. 

2. Frightened, fparful, afraid. 

’* Who Is a fenlful man. and of gastful herte T— 
WyetUTe: Deul. xx. 8 (Purvey.) 

* g«tst - ful ness, «. [Eog. gastful; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being ghastly or 
gastful ; ghastliness. 

“It breeds a kind of irksome gast fulness.'— Suinsy : 
Arcadia, p 4o5. 

* gast -li-ness, s . [Ghastliness.] 

* gast' ly, o. [Ghastly.] 

* gast'-ness, * gast-nesse, ’ gaist nes, 

s . [Eng. gast ; -ne«.] Terror, fear, fright, 
amazement 

*• Do TOO perceive the gastness of her eye.” 

Shakesp. : Othello, V. L 

gas-tor' nig, s. [Named after Gastoa M. 
Plante, its discoverer, and Gr. opm (ornts) = 
a bird.] 

Pohront. : A huge fossil bird from the 
Eocene ; one either of the Natatores or of the 
Cursores. The only known species is the 
Gastamis parisiensis of the Paris basin. 

gas trre -a, s. [Gr. yatr-njp (gaster), genit 
y atrrpos (gastros) = the belly.] 

Palfp.ant. : A hypothetical genus of animals 
consisting simply of a sac or stomach, with 
an ectodermal and endodermal layer of cells. 
This simple organism Hseckel assumes to have 
been the first animal generated on the earth, 
and the germ from which the whole aniuiOi 
kiogdom with its infinite diversities was gradu- 
ally evolved. 

* gas - tral - gy, gas-tr&l -gi-a, s. [Gr. 

•yacnjp (gasfer), genit. yacrrpos (gastros) — the 
belly, and aAyox (atyos)=pain ; Fr. ^astru/spr] 
Pathol. : A nervous pain in the stomach, 
without fever. 

* gas trel, * cas-trel, s. [Kestrel.] 

gas -trie, * gas - trick, a: [Gr. yatr-r^p 

(gaster); genit. -yaarpos [(pasfros) = the belly; 
Eng., &c. suff. -ic.] 

Anat. £ Path . : Of, belonging to, or referring 
to the stomach. 

gastric-catarrh, s. Disordered sto- 
mach. [Gastritis.] 

gastric-fever, s. Sub-acnte Inflamma- 
tion of the stomach, but also a term in com- 
mon use to denote enteric fever (q.v.). 

gastric-juice, s. 

Anat. : A colourless liquid secreted hy the 
atomach, containing about 9S’5 per cent, ol 
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water ; when evaporated to dryness and burnt, 
the ashes con^st chiefly of sodium chloride. 
The gastric juice also contains a free aciO, 
probably hydrochloric acid, mid a peculiar 
substance called pepsine (q.v.), to which, and 
the presence of the fiee acid, the power C* di- 
gesting food possessed by the gastric juice 
appears to be due. An artificial gastric juice 
can be formed by extracting pepsine from the 
coats of the stomach by means of glycerine, 
and adding to the filtered liquid an aqueous 
solution containing 0*1 per cent, of hydro- 
chloric achi. 


*■ The gattric-juiee, or tlie liqoor which digests the 
food In the stomachs of animals, is of this class. Of all 
menstrua, it is the most active, the mos* universal. — 
Paley : Natural Theology, ch. vlL 


gastric-system, s. 

Anat.: The parts of the body by means of 
■which digestion Is carried on. 

* g As-tric-al, a. [Eng. gasfric; -cl.) Per- 
taining to the stomach or good living ; gas- 
tronoiuical. 

- what kind of pent™ !s your lordship's gajtrical 
chef j"— Disraeli : Fivtun Grey, bk. 1 L. ch. 1 L 

g&s -tri-9i$m, s. [Eng. gastric; -ism; Fr. 
posfrici^TTve,] 

Pathol.: The medical lenet that most di- 
seases are produced directly or indirectly by 
krfhgestible materials in the stomach. 

gas trid-i um, s. [Gr. yacrrpiSio** (gastri- 
dion), dimio. of ya^rpiov (gastrion ), yacrnjp 
( gaster ) = the belly.) 

Bot. : A sub-genns of Agrostis. Gastridium 
leruiigerum, the Nit-grass, now called Agrostis 
australis, is a colonist naturalised on sandy 
marshes from Norfolk south and west to 
Cornwall. (Sir Joseph Hooker.) 


* gas -tril’-6-quism,?. [Gr. yoo-rgp (gaster) - 
the belly ; Lat. loquor= to speak, and Eng. anff, 
-ism.) The same as Ventriloquism (q.v.). 


* ghs tril -o quist, s. (Gr. yacrnjp (gaster) = 
the belly; Lat. loquor = to speak, and Eog. 
auff. -ist.) A ventriloquist (q.v.). 


* gas-trU’-o-quous, a. (Gr. Yacrnjp (gaster) 

= the belly ; Lat. loquor - to speak, and Eng. 
suff. -OW5.) speaking or aeeraing to speak in 
the belly ; ventriloqnous. 

•g&s-tril'-o-qujf, s. [Gastriloquous.) The 
act or art of speaking in the belly ; ventrilo- 
quism. 

* gas-tri-marg-i^m, s. [Gr. ya<rrp(p.apyo<; 
(gastrimargos) — insatiable ; Eng. suff. -ism.) 
A preternaturally ravenous appetite. 

" Be not addicted to the foul vice of gastrimaraism 
and belly cheAr." — optick Glass qf Humors. (1639,) 


the spleen : as, the gastrosplenic ligament or 
omentum. 

gas taro-bran '-ch us, s [Pref. g*wfno-(q.v.X 
and Gr. ^poyxiay (brangcAwm) = a fiu.) 

Ichthy. : Hag. a genus of fishes, called also 
Jlyxine, the typical one of the Myxinidifi 
(q.v.). [Hag, Myxlne.) 

gas’-tro-qelc, s. (Gr. yacrnjp (gaster), genit. 
yaorpos (gastros) - the belly, and tcyAy (We) 
= a tumour.) 

Pathol. : Hernia of the stomach. 

gas-tro-chae'-na, 5. (Pref. gastro- {q.v.), and 
Gr. x““**> (chaino) = to yawn, to gape.) 

Zool. : The typical genus of the family 
Gastroclneuida? (q.v.). Kecent species known 
ten, widely distributed, some from Britain ; 
fossil twenty, the latter from the Lower 
Oolite onward. Gastrochccna viodiolina per- 
forates shells and limestone. 

gas - tro - chse- m - dae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 

gnstroch(En(a), and Lat. fein. pi. adj. su(F. -iam.) 

Zool. : A family of Mollascs, section Sipho- 
nida, and the sub-section, with the pallial line 
sinuated. The shell is equivalve and gaping, 
with thin edentulous valvea united by a liga- 
ment, and sometimes when adult cemeDted in 
a shelly tube; adductors two; the animal 
elongated, truncated in front, produced be- 
hind into two very long contractile siphons. 
The species burrow in mud or stone. Chief 
genera Gastrocheena, Saxicava, Clavagella, and 
Aspergillum. 

gas -tro-chene, s. [Gastroch.f.xa.] 

Zool ; A book name for the molluscs of the 
genus Gastrochsena (q.v.). 

gas-trdc-ne -mi us, s. (Pref. gastro- (q.v.), 
and Gr. fonj/inj (kneme) — the leg.) 

Anal. : For def. see etym. aud compound. 

gastrocnemius muscle, 5 . 

Anal. : A muscle which rises above by two 
thick tendinous heads from the condyles of the 
femur, and ends below in the tendo Acbillis. 
(Quoin.) 

gas-trd'-di-a^ s. [Pref. gastro - (q.v.). and 
Gr. oSoi-f (o doits), genit. oSovras (odontos) = a 
tooth, in allusion to the top of the column.) 

Bot. : A genus of Orchids, family Gastro- 
didse (q.v.). The tubers of Gastrodia sesa- 
vioides, the native potato of Tasmania, were 
eaten by the natives of that island, but are 
watery’ and insipid. (Lindley.) 

gSs-tro^-dx-dxc, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. gastrod(ia), 
and Lat fem. pL adj. sutf. -idee.) 

Bot. : A family of Orchids, tribe Arethusese. 


g&s -tri'-tis, a. [Gr. yacrnjp (gaster), genit. 
yaorpov ( gastros ) = the belly ; sntf. -itis (q.v.).] 

Pathol.: Inflammation of the stomach, either 
sente or chronic, usually most severe at the 
pyloric orifice, generally caused by corrosive or 
Irritant poisons, but chiefly from the use of raw 
spirits, accompanied by nausea, sickness, &c., 
and in severe cases followed by congestion. 

It seldom occurs in persona of temperate 
habit 

g&S-trd-, pref. (Gastero-.) 

gastro-colic, cu 

Anal.: Pertaining to the stomach aud to 
the colon : as, the gastro-colic omentum. 

gastro- duodenal, a. 

Anat. : Pertaining to the stomach aDd the 
duodenum : as, the gastro-duodenal artery, 
the gastroduodenal plexus. 

gastro-cpiploic, a. 

Anat. : Pertaining to the stomach and the 
omentum : as, the gastro-cpiploic plexus, the 
gastro-cpiploic vein. 

g astro-phrenic, a. 

A nat. : Pertaining to the stomach and to 
the diaphragm : as, the gastro-phrenio liga- 
ment. 

g astro-pneumonic, a. 

Anat.: Pertaining to the stomach and to 
the lungs : as, the gastro-pncumonic mneoua 
membrane. 

gastro-splenic, a. 

Amt. : Pertaining to the stomach and to | 


g&s-tro-dyn'-I-a, $. [Pref. gastro- (q.v.), and 
Gr. o$vrr) (0 dune) = pain.) 

Pathol. : Pain in the stomach, usually ac- 
companying gastritis, although also found in 
other complaints, such as dyspepsia or indi- 
gestion. 

gas-trd-en-ter-i'-tis, s. [Pref. gastro- (q.v.), 
and Mod. Lat., &c. t enteritis (q.v.).] 

Pathol. : Inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane, both of the intestines and of the 
stomach. 

*gas trol a^ter, s. [Gr. Yacrnjp (gaster) = 
the belly, and Aarpeia (latreia) = worship.) 
One whose god is liis belly. 

“ The first were called Engastrlinythes, the other* 
{fast rolfitcriS * — U rquJui rt /ui&Wafi, bk-. iv. f ch- lniL 

*gas-tr 6 l-a- trous, a. (Gastro later.] 

Belly-worshipping. 

"The vanity we perceived In the dresses of Oje^oi- 
frolafrou-i coquil!ou-v“— UrquJuirt : Rabelais, bk. lv. t 
ch. lviii- 

gSs-tru lo'-bi-iim, s. [Gr. ya<rnjp (gaster ), 
syncopated genit. yaorpos (gastros) = the 
belly, and Ao]3 69 (lobos) ~ a lobe.) 

BoU : A genus of papilionaceous plants, 

tribe Podalyriese, sub-tribe Pultenem. The 
species, which are numerous, are natives of 
the south-western parts of Australia, where 
Gastrolobium bilobium, G. spinosum, and other 
species are very poisonous to cattle. 

* gas trol -o gy, *. (Gr. yacrnjp Cqo^fcr) = 
the belly, and A6yo? (logos) = a discourse.) A 
discourse or treatise on the stomach. 

gas- tro mal a’-^I-a, s. [Pref. gastro- (q.v.), 


and Gr. naAnxia (malakia) = softness, from 
paAaxoy (malakos) — solUj 

Pathol. : Softening of the stomach. 

•glis' tro-man-^y, «. [Gr. ya<mjp (gaster) 

= the l>elly. and ^<ucr«ia (manteia)- prophecy, 
divination.) 

1. A kind of divination among the ancienta 
by means of words seemingl) spoken in the 
belly. 

2. A kind of divination by means of glasses 
or other round transparent vessels, tn the 
centre of which figures appeared by magic art. 

* gas -tro -myth, s. [Gr. yacrnjp (gaster) = 
the bully, and pvtfos (mutkos)— a word.] One 
whose voice appears to come irorn ina belly ; 
a ventriloquist. 

* g&s -tro nomc, s. [Fr.) [Gastronomy.) 
Une who is given to good living ; au epicure. 

* gas-tron'-o mer, s. (Gastronome.) A 

gastronome, au epicure. 

gas-tro-nom’ ic, gas-tro-nom’-ic-al, a. 

[Fr. pasfroaomigae.) Pertaining ur relating to 
gastronomy. 

gas-tro-nom -ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. gastro- 
nomical; - ly .) In a gastrouoraical mauuer; 
a a an epicure. 

"A large nmnber of those [Fungi] •ollected. aite^r 
being autlioriUtively identified, were aimed home u» 
be experimented upon gastronomtiuiUy:'— Daily Tele- 
graph. Oct. 16, 1SS3. 

gas tron'-o-mist, s. [Fug. gastronom(y) ; 
•ist. ] One given to good living, an epicure; 
one versed in gastronomy. 

gas tron-6-my, s. [Gr. ya<rrpovopla (gas- 
tronomia), from yacrnjp (gaster) = the belly, 
and 1'opia (nomia) sr use, usage; Fr. gastro- 
nomic.] The art or science of good bring; 
epicurism ; the pleasures of the table ; the art 
of dining ; the principles of cooking. 

gas-tro-pa-cha, s. [Pref. gastro- (q.v.), and 
Gr. Tra\vs (pachus)— thick.) 

Entom. : A genus of lepidopterons insects ; 
family Bombycid*. Gastropacha quereijolia is 
the Lappet moth, sometimes called the Oak 
Lappet moth. The larva feeds on sloe, willow, 
and other trees and sliruba. That of an allied 
species G. ilicifolia feeds on the bilberry. 
(Stamfcm.) 

gas-tro^pod, s. [Gastteropod.) 
gas-trop'-o-da, s. (Gasteropoda.) 
gas-trop -o-dous, a. (Gasteropodous.) 

gas-tror'-a-phe, s. [Gr. yaarpoppa^ia (gas- 
trorrhajihia), fiom yacrnjp (gaster) — the belly, 
and pain ( rhaphe ) = a sewing, a suture ; pdim* 
( rhopto ) =• to sew ; Fr. ?osfronip*i<f.] 

Surg. : A suture uniting a wound of the 
belly, or some of its conterts. 

gas-tror -a-phy, 5. [Gi yacrnjp (gaster) = 
the belly, and pa<»j ( rhaphe ) = a sewing ; pairrw 
(rhapta) — to sew. ] 

Surg.: The act or operation of sewing np a 
wound of the belly, or of some of its contents. 

gas-tros'-co-py, s. [Gr. yacrnjp (gaster) = 
the belly, and <tk oneus (skoped)— to view.) 

Med. : An examination of the abdomen in 
order to discover disease. 

gas-tros'-to-my. S. [Gr. ya<rrqp (gaster) = 
the belly, and erropa (stowui) = the mouth.] 
Surg. : The act or operation of making an 
artificial opening iuto the stomach for the 
purpose of introducing food when it cannot 
be taken in the natural way, by reason of 
some obstruction or stricture in the gullet, 

gas-trot'-o-my, s. [Gr. yacrvrjp (gaster)- 
the belly, and ropy (tome) - a cutting, repiw 
(temnd) = to cut ; Fr. gosrrofomtr.l 

Surg. : The act or operation of cutting into 
or opening the abdomen. 

gas-tru'-la, s. [Gr. yacrnjp (gaster)=the belly.) 
Zool . ; The name given by Hseckel to young 
sponges, and also to young animals of the 
Cculenterata when they have attained only to 
thai stage of development in which there are 
two layers of cells, an outer and an inner one, 
enclosing a central stomach -like cavity which 
communicates with the outer water by a single 
opening. 
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gat— gather 


*gat, pret. of v. [Gar, v.) 

*gat, 5 . [Goat.] 

ga*5h'-cr§, s. pi. [Etym. donbtfuL] 
Min. : The after-leavings of tiu. 


gate (1). *gat, *gaytt, *yate, # yet, s. [A.8. 
geat — a gap, an opening ; cogn. with Put. got 
— a hole, an opening ; Icel. gat = an opening ; 
qata = a way, a street ; Sw. gold - a street, a 
lane ; Dan. gadc = a atreet ; Goth, gatuo ; 
Ger. gasse ; O. H. Gor. gazu, gazza ; M. H. Ger. 
gazze. The root ia aecn in A.S. gitan = to get, 
to arrive at. (Skcat.)] 

L Ordinary Language : 


1. Literally : 

(!) A way, a road, a path, an avenae, a 
passage, a street. 

" Thou canst ful wel the richte gate 
To Lincolue." Havelok. 846. 

(2) A way, a manner, a faahion. 

“ None other gate* was he dlgbto 
liot in tlire gayt ekynnes.’* Perceval , 658. 


* (3) A procession. 

“All the griesly monsters of the sea 
Stood gaping at their gate." 

Spenser : P.Q, III. tv. SO. 


(41 A large door, giving entrance to any 
large building, court, or place. 

(5) A light open frame of timber or metal, 
used to open or close the entrance into an 
enclosure of aoy kind, as a field, a garden, a 
courtyard ; such a frame extending across a 
road, as at a turnpike, a level crossing, &c. 


2. Figuratively : 

(1) Anything which shuts or bars a passnge. 

** The gate* of hell ere open night and day." 

Dry den : Virgil ; JEneid vi. 192. 

(2) An entrance, an opeoing. 

• Swift as quicksilver it courses through 
The natural gate* and alleys of the body.* 

Shaketp. : Hamlet , L 5. 

(3) An entrance, an opening, ao opportunity. 
“Aurla had done nothing hut wisely and politicly. 

in setting the Venetians together hy the ears with the 
Turks, and opening a gate for a long war ." — KnoUesr 
Bator ie of the Ta rices. 


IL Technically : 

1. Carp. : A sash or frame in which a saw 
is extended to prevent buckling or bending. 

2. Locksmith. : One of the apertures in the 
tumbler for the passage of the atub. 

3. Founding : 

(1) An ingate. The aperture in a mould 
through which the metal is poured. The 
runner conducts the metal from the ingate to 
the hollow ia the mould, where it forms a 
casting. The piece of metal which occupies 
the ingate and runner is called a sprue, and 
Is knocked off the casting. 

(2) The sprue or piece of metal cast In the 
gate ; a sull age-piece. 

L Hydraulic Engineering : 

(1) The valve which admits the water to the 
bucket of the water-wheel (q.v.). 

(2) A sluice, admitting or shutting off* water 
to or from a lock or dock. 


U (1) To stand in the gate or gates : 

Scrip. : To occupy a position of advantage 
or defence. 


(2) To break gates: At Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities to remain out of college after the 
boar to which a student has been restricted. 
[Gate, r.J 


gate-chamber, s. 

Hydrant. Engin. : A recess in the side wall 
of a canal-lock, which receives the opened 
gate, so that it shall not project Into the lock- 
chamber. 


gate-channel, s. 

Found . : The gate, geat, or git, through 
which molten metal is admitted to the mould. 
[Gate, s., II. 3 (1).] 

gate-door, * gaytt-dore, s. The outer 
or street door of a house. 


gate- hook, s. A gate-hook is that part 
of a gate-hinge which is driven into the j>ost 
and sustaios the leaf attached to the gate, 

gate-house, s A house at or near a 
gate, to accommodate the gate-keeper; a 
bouse over the gateway or entrance to a city, 
palace, abbey, castle, Ac., and forming the 
residence of the gate-keeper. The gate-house 
also forms the entrance to a private mansion, 


to aoy public, municipal, or collegiate build- 
ing, & c. In the Early English architecture 
gate-houses, now sometimes called lodges, 
were large and imposing structures of great 
elegance. 

gate-man, a. 

1, A man in charge of a gate ; a gate-keeper. 

2. The leaaee or collector of tolls at a toll- 
gate. 

gate meeting, s. A meeting for races, 
A'<\, when a charge is made for :uliuiaaion to 
the grounds ; a meetiog where gate-money is 
taken. 

*■ Few of these athletes care to compete at gate- 
meeting*."— Hady Xewt, July 14, 1831. 

gate money, s. .Money charged or paid 
for admission to enclosed grounds where any 
aj>orts ai-e carried on. 

** Hitherto, the teams which have come over have 
received half the gate-mom y taken during their 
matches— that la, nixpcuce a head for every spectator." 
—field, Oct. 27, 1383. 

* gate -penny, s. A tribute paid l>y the 
customary tenants for leave to pass through 
one or more of their lord’s gatea for the more 
easy passage to and from their own lands. 

gate-post, s One to which a gate is 
hung or which it shuts against, and which are 
kuowo respectively as the swinging or lUDging 
poat, and the shutting post. 

gate road, s. 

Min : A gate- way (q.v.), 

gate-saw, s. A mill-saw which Is strained 
In a gate or sash to prevent buckling. [Gate, 
s., II. 1.) 

gate-shutter, s. 

Found.: A spade or paddle which closes 
the channel against the molten metal when 
the mould or bed is full, aod turns it in 
another direction to other moulds or beds. 

* gate-trip, s. A footstep, a gait. 

" Favouring with gate-trip * Ialtii” 

St any hurst : Virgil ; .Enrtd L 673. 

* gate- ward, 5. The keeper of a gate. 

'• Now Toad the heedful gate-ward cried— 

* Prepare ye all for blows and blood.' * 

Scott : Lag of the Last Muatrot, iv 4. 

gate-way, s. [Gateway.] 

gate-wise, adv. [Gatewise.] 

* gate- works, s. pi. The works or struc- 
tures about a gateway. 

*• Where'er Tantallon faced the land. 

Gate- work* and wails were strongly manned." 

Scott : Marmion. vt % 

* gate (2), s. [Goat.] 

gate, v.t. [Gate (1), s.] 

1. To supply or furnish with a gate 

2. At Oxford and Cambridge Universities 
to confine a student who has beea gailty of 
some iafraction of college discipline, withio 
the gates of his college ; to compel biin to be 
within the gates at a certain hour earlier tliao 
his fellow-students. (In the former case the 
verb is used absolutely, in the latter the hour 
Is specified.) 

’’ He won't hurt you mnch, Giglampa. Gate and 
chapel you." —Cathbert Bede: Verdant Green, pt. t, 
ch. xiL 

* gate, * gatte, pret. of v. [Get, v .] 

gat'-ed, pa. par. or a . [Gate, v.) 

ga te less, a. [Eng. gate; -?ess.] "Without a 
gate or entrance ; having no gate. 

“To enter without fore# a gatelea tower ."— Machin : 
Dumb Knight, v. i. 

gaten, s. [Gatten.] 

gate-vein, s. [Eog. gate , and rein.) 

•1. Ord. Lang . ; A main channel or means of 
communication. (Lit. £ Jig.) 

“ For he— for he. 

Gate, rein of this heart's blood of Lorn hardy 
(If I should falter now)— for he la thine ! " 

Browning : Bordello, bk. L 

2. Anat . : A laigje vein conveying the blood 
from the abdomioal viscera into the liver ; the 
vena porta. 

gate-ward, gate wards, adv. [Eng. 
gale ; suft’. - ward , -wards.) Towards or in the 
direction of a gate. 

“ Down gateward s to the horn his course he steers." 

Boss : Helenore, p. 47. 


gate -way, s. [Eng. gate, and vxvy.] 

I. Ordinary Ixtnguage : 

L. Literally : 

(1) An opening ; a passage ; a way of en- 
trance. 

*" Gateway t Ix-tween in closures are so miry, that they 
cannot cart between one held aud another."— Marti, 
mer : Husbandry. 

(2) A frame, arch, or the like, in which a 
gate is hung; a structure at an entrance or 
gate, designed for ornament or defence. 

" A gateway, last rencdu# 

Of that foundation of domestic cats 
KttUctl hy hi* hands. " 

Wordsworth : Excurrim, hk. vtl. 

* 2. Fig. : A passage or opening ; a means 
or way of egress or ingress. 

II. Min. : A level or gallery in a mine, along 
which the minerals are carried. 

gath'-er, * gad dren, * gad er, * gad- 
er-cn, *gad-er, * gad -ir, • gadj 75 . 

* gad yr, v.t. & i. (A.s. gtvdrian , gaderian, 
from A.8. gader, godor = together ; Dot. gad- 
eren = to collect, from gader = together ; O. 
Fris. gaduria, guderia, gadria ; J1. id Ger. 
gateren, geteren.) [Together.] 

A. Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Ixtnguage : 

1. To collect or bring together, as a number 
of separate tilings into one place, or into one 
aggregate body. 

“ Jaooh «ald unto his brethren. Gather stones ; »nd 
they took stoues and made un heap ." — Genesis xxi. 4<i 

2. To draw together from a state of diffusion 
or expansion; to bring together ia folds or 
plaits, as a dress. 

3. To assemble, to congregate. (Followed by 
together.) 

" When lie hud gathered sll the chief priest* and 
ecrihes of the people together. Matthew iL 4. 

4. To get in, as harvest. 

" Gathered like ripe sheaves Into the garner."— 
Gilpin : Eermons, voL it, ser. 50. 

5. To select and take ; to choose out. (Fol- 
lowed by from.) 

“Save ns. O Lord, and gather us from among the 
heathen ."— Psalm cvL 47. 

6. To pluck, to pick, to pick up. 

” Where Proserpln gnthrrina dowers 
Herself A fairer flower, by gloomy Dis 
Was gathered .’ Milton P. £., Iv. 269. 

7. To heap up ; to accumulate by saviogand 
bringing together piece and piece. 

“He that hy usury and unjust ’gain increase th his 
substance, shall gather it for him that will pity the 
poor. Proverb* xxviii. 8 

8. To acquire, win, or gain, with or without 
effort. 

“ I of him will gather patience." 

Shakesp. : Much Ado About Nothing, v. 

9. To bring or draw together into one 
interest or body. (Followed by to or unto.) 

" I will gather others to him. beside# those that ar© 
gathered unto him .''— Isaiah IvL 8. 

10. To deduce by inference ; to infer ; to 
collect logically ; to know by inference. 

** Gather the sequel by that went before." 

Bha/cesp. : Comedy of Errors, L I. 

* 11. To wrinkle, to pucker ; to contract : 
as, To gather the brows. 

12. To plough a ridge in such a way as to 
throw the soil towards the middle of the 
ridge. 

“ This Is done hy drawing the first furrow down the 
centre of the ridge and then ploughiug towards the 
Bides. Generally speaking, the whole arable land of 
the country is formed into ridges either flat or gath- 
ered. In clay soil, or land any way subject to wet. the 
ridges are double gathered, and of fifteen feet broad.'— 
Agr. Sure. Ber., p. 19i 

11. Technically : 

1. Bookbind. : To collect and place in con- 
secutive order the printed sheets of a book. 
The pile of sheets ia folded, gathered, col- 
lated, stitched, and hound. 

2. Keedlework : To draw together by a thread 
passing through; to pucker; to draw intr 
folds or plaits. 

“ I'm confident it will look better when gathered.*— 
Cibber : Careless Husband. 

B. Intransitive : 

L Literally: 

1. To be collected together ; to collect ; to 
come together; to nnite. 

2. To become larger by accretioa ; to grow 
In si 2 e or extent. 

" Their snow-hall did pot gather as it went ; for th© 
people came into them."— Bacon : Henry YJl. 

3. To assemble ; to congregate together. 

“The inhahit.uiN of Catteynes gathered and came 
gatew ard thither, to attend the issue of nil matters." — 
Gordon : Hist. Earl* yf Sutherland, p. S54. 


Cite, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
qi~, wore. wolf, work, who. son; mute. cub. cure, unito. cur. rule, full; try, Syrian. », ce = e ; ey=a. qu = kw. 
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4. To generate pus or matter ; to come to a 
head, as a aore. 

•'The ease of a broken lmponthura® after the painful 
gathtsriny and fllllog of It."— More : Decau of Piety. 

5. To infer ; to collect logically ; to deduce. 

*' The reason that I gather he is inad, 

Is a load tale he told to-day at dinner. 

Of his own door being shut against his entrance. 

Shukesp. : Comedy of Errors, iv. a, 

6. To approach ; to come near. 

"I like to see thefpt Morin# and Krowliogol a coining 
xtonii.''— Scoff .* Antiquary, ch. vifl. 

II. Fig. : To ripen. 

"Now does my project gather to a head.” 

Shakesp. : Tempest, v. 1. 

U (1) To gather aft a sheet : 

Naut. : To haul in the slack of it. 

(2) To gather breath : 

(a) Lit. : To take breath ; to respire freely. 

(b) Fig . ; To have respite from any calamity. 

(3) To gather otic's self together : 

( o ) To collect all one’s strength for some 
exertion . 

(b) To recover from a surprise. 

(4) To be gathered to one's fathers; 

Script. : To die. 

(5) To gather ground : To gain ground. 

Crabb thus discriminates between to 

gather and to collect : “ To gather signifies 
simply to bring to one spot ; to collect annexes 
also the idea of binding or forming into a 
whole; we gather that which is scattered in 
different parts : thus stones are gathered into 
a heap : vessels are collected so as to form a 
fleet. Gathering is a mere act of necessity or 
convenience ; collecting is an act of design or 
choice.” (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

gath er, s. [Gath eh, v.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. A plait or fold of cloth drawn together 
and held in position by a thread passing 
through ; a pucker. 

"Lay this silver plain all along the gathers."— 
Cibber : Careless Husband, v. 6. 

* 2. Tbe pluck of an animal. (Cotgrave.) 

II. Vehic. : The inclination forward of an 
axle journal, or spindle, usually one-tenth of its 
diameter. The amount of gather depends upon 
the amount of taper. A perfectly cylindrical 
apindle requires none. The inclination down- 
ward is also dependent upon the taper, and is 
called the swing. The latter renders the 
dishing of the wheel necessary, in order that 
each spoke as it comes to the bottom position 
may be vertical. If a taper spindle be made 
without any gather, the tendency of the wheel 
is to slip outward against the linchpin or nut. 
If the gather is in excess, the boxing of the 
hub rubs hard against the butting-ring of the 
axle. 

gath er-a ble, a. [Eng. gather; -able.] 

1. That may or can be gathered together. 

2. That may or can be collected, deduced, or 
Inferred. 

"The priesthood of tbe firstborn Is gatherable 
hence ."— Godurin : Afoset <£ Aaron , i. 6. 

gath -er-cr, s. [Eng. gather; -er.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: One who gathers, collects, or 
assembles things ; a collector ; one who gathers 
or gets in a crop. 

" Faithfully collected by a discreet gat hrrer out of all 
the Bulls. "—Clarendon : Religion A Policy, ch. ix. 

2. Sewing-mach. : A device which brings the 
cloth together in folds or plaits, so as to be 
sewn in crimps. It may consist of a tongue 
whose end pushes against and puckers up the 
material in advance of the action of the 
needle. 

f&th'-er-ing, pr . par., a., & s. [Gather, v.] 
A. <fc B. As pr . par . & partieip. adj . : (See 
the verb). 

C. .45 substantive : 

1. Ordinary Language: 

J. The act of collecting or assembling to- 
gether. 

2. An assemblage, a collection, a crowd, a 
concourse. 

“ Wherefore call on us. oh King? 

What may mean this gathering t" 

Byron r AThama. 

3. A collection of charitable contributions. 

” Let every one lay by him In store, that there he 

Ho gathering* when I come,"—! Corinthians, xvi. 2. 

4. A tumour suppurated or ripened ; a col- 
lection of pus ; an abscess. 


II. Technically : 

1. Iiookbind. ; The selection aud arranging 
rf a act of sheets according to signatures, to 
form a book. 

2. Carp. : An assemblage of beams support- 
ing a scuttle. 

1[ (lathering of the wings : The lower part of 
the funnel of a chimney. 

gathering board, s. 

Bookbind. : A horseshoe- shaped table, on 
which sheets are laid to be gathered or col- 
lated, so as to form a book. A more conve- 
nient way is to arrange the sheets on a long 
straight table, t.he first half on one side and 
the latter half on the other, so that the 
gatherers may follow each other consecutively, 
knocking up and depositing the complete book 
on an adjoining table. 


* gau<?h er io (au as o), s. [Fr.] An awk- 
ward action ; awkwardness, clumsiness, bung- 
ling. 

“Looking over any little gaucherict to which hln 
hanlifuliiCHH might give birth . " — Cutfibert Bcdoi Ver- 
dant Orem, pt. II., cu. 1L 

ga u'- 9 ho, s. [A Sonth American word.] A 
native of tho Pampas of I.a Plata, and of 
Spanish descent. The Gauehos live by cattle- 
breeding, and are noted for their skill in 
horsemanship and the use of the lasso and 
tbe bolas. 

“The Onucho is invariably most polite and hoapit. 
nblo. I dill not meet with even one instance of rude- 
ness or Inhospitality ."— Darwin : Voyage Hound the 
World, cb. viil., p. 16S. 

gau'^y, *gau'- 9 ie, ^gaw'-sy, a. [Etym. 
doubtrul.] Big and lusty; pluiur, stately, 
portly. 


gathering-coal, s. A large piece of 
coal, used for keeping iu the kitchen fire 
through the night, and put on the eiubera after 
they have beeu gathered together. 

*’ Another demand for large blocks of coals, is, for 
tbe servants to make what is termed gathering-coals 
in the kitchen.”— Bald : Coal~Tru.de of Scotland, p. 60. 

gathering -hoop, s. A hoop used by 
coopers to draw in the ends of the staves so as 
to allow the hoop to be slipped thereon. 

gathering-peat, s. 

1. A fiery peat which was seat round by the 
Borderers, to alarm the country in time of 
danger, as the fiery cross was by the High- 
landers. 

2. A gathering-coal (q.v.). 

gathering-word, s. A war-cry, a rally- 
ing word. 

" Their gathering. word waa BelleDden." 

Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, lv. 10. 

Gatf-ling. [The name of the inventor.] 

Gatling-gun, s. A machine-gun which 
has a cluster of barrels and a charging breech 
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at which the cartridges are automatically 
loaded into the barrels and fired in succession. 
[Mitrailleuse.] 

gat - ten, gat-en, gat'-ton, gat -ter, 
gat'-ter-idge, s. [Prov. Eng.] (For def. 
see compound.) 

gatton-bnsh, gatter-bush, gat- 
tcridge-tree, s. 

Bot. : (1) The dogwood (Comns sanguined). 
(2) Euonymus europceus. (3) Viburnum Opul-us. 

gatt'-ie, 3. [Some Indian languages.] A gum 
obtained from Acacia a ro 6 tea, the Babool, or 
Gmn Arabic tree. (Tims, of Bot.) 

* gat-toothed, * gat-tothud, a. [Etym. 

of first element doubtful ; Eng. toothed .] A 
word of doubtful meaning : probably = goat- 
toothed ; hence, lustful, wanton. 

“8cbft cowde mocho of wandryng by the weye. 

Gattothud was Bctae. eotbly for to seye." 

Chaucer: C. 47a 

gaub (I), s. [Gob.] 

gaub line, s. [Gob-llne.] 

gaub (2), s. [Some Indian languages.] 

Bot. : The astringent medicinal fruit of 
Diospyros Embry opteris. ( Treas. of Bot.) 

gau-9har'-o, s. [A Sonth-American word.] 
Omith. : For def. see etym. and compound. 

gau charo bird, s. 

Omith. : The Oil-bird of South America, 
Steatnmis caripensis. It is of the goatsucker 
family. [Steatornis.] 

* gauche (au as 6 ), s. [Fr.] Left-handed ; 
hence, awkward, clurnay. 


gaud (1), 5. [Gao, Goad.] A goad ; the driv- 
ing of horses in the plough. 

" Fu‘ hlythe he whistled at the mud." 

Bums : Young Jockey. 

* gaud (2), * gawd, «. [Lat. gaudium » 
joy, delight.] 

1. An ornament, a trinket, finery, show, 
ornamentation. 

•‘No, Lmly 1 in old eyes like mine. 

Gauds base oo glitter, gems no shine.* 

Acott : Lord of the files, iv. 22. 

2. A trick, a jest. 

“ Thynke wel that It Is oo gaude 

Chaucer: Troilus, 1L 8SL 

* gaud, * gaude, v.i. & t. [Lat. gaudeo » to 

rejoice.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To rejoice, to he merry. 

“ Gaiuling with his familiars."— North : Plutarch. 

2. To make a show ; to show off. 

B. Tratis. : To adorn with gauds ; to deco- 
rate, to ornament, to set off. 

" Gaudcd with gold and precious atooea.*— Aorffc.* 
Plutarch, p. 137. 

gaud C, a. [Gaudy.] 


gaude day, s. A festive day ; a holiday, 
[Gaudy, s.) 

■• And then, Lovel, you must know I pressed you to 
stay here to-day. the rather because our cheer will he 
better than usual, yestei day having been a gaudk-day." 
—Scott : Antiquary, cb. xiv. 

* gau de-a'-mus, s. [Lat.. = let ns rejoice : 
1 pers. pi. pres, sulij. of gaudeo = to rejoice.] 
A feast or merry-making. 

* gaud'-er y, s. [Eng. gaud ; -ery ] Finery, 
show, ornaments ; ostentatious display of 
dress, &c. 

Qaudcry ia a pitiful and a mean thing, not extend- 
ing further than the surface of the body.* — South: 
Sermons, voL v., wr. 11. 


# gaudes, * gaudyes, s. pi. [Gaud (2), s.) 
The larger beads in a rosary, marking the Mys- 
teries, or subjects for meditation. [Rosary.] 
“ Item, ano pair of bedia of curale with vi gaudeis 
of perle estimat to x crown b of weebt."— Inventory 
(a. 151 6). p. 26. 

# gaud'-ful, «. [Eng. gaud ; rful(f).} Joyful, 
showy. 


gau di-chau r -de-se, s. ph [Mod. Lat. gau~ 
dechxntd'ifa) (q.v.), and Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. 
-ccc.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Malpighiaceae, type Gaudi- 
cliandia (q.v.). 

gau-di-cban'-di-a, s. [Named after Charles 
Gaudieliaud, the naturalist who accompanied 
Freycinet, in his voyage round the world.] 

Bot. : The type of the tribe, Gaudichaude» 
(q-v.). 


gaud'-i-ly, adv. [Eng. gaudy: - ly .] In a 

gaudy manner ; showily ; with show or osten- 
tation. 

“Nor, in one hand, fit emblem of thy trade, 

A rod ; in t'other g audit v array ‘d 
A hornbook." ,ChurchiU: Gotham, Iff. 


gaud'-i-ness, s. [Eng. gaudy ; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being gaudy ; showiness ; 
ostentatious finery or ornamentation. 

“ The modem invention of multiplying the works of 
the artists by deviocs which require no ingenuity, baa 
prostituted the ornaments of a temple to the gauds- 
ie«tof a suburban villa."—l*. Knox: Assays, bo. 67. 


* gaud'-Ish, * gaud-ishc, a. [Eng. ga*d; 

~ish.] Gandy, showy. 

M Now In tlieir gaudishe ceremonies they were taken 
for God’s deulue’seruice."— Bale: Votaries, pt. i. 


boil, bojf ; pout, j< 5 vVl; cat, 9ell, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, ^cnophon, exist, ph - f. 
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•gaud less, a. [Eng. gaud ; -kss.J Destitute 
of ornaments. 

gaud jf, a. As. [Eng. gaud; -y.] 

A. As adjective : 

* 1. Gay, merry, feative. 

’* Lot's have one other gaudy night ; call to me 
All my sad captains, fill our bowls oue© uior©." 

Shake* p. : Antony A Cleopatra, 111. 13. 

2. Ostentatiously tine ; aliowy ; tastelessly 
gay or fine. 

" Nowhere else had be been dazzled by the splen- 
dour of row 9 of booths, whero knives, bom spoons, 
tin kettles, and gaudy ribands were exposed to Bale."— 
Macaulay : But. Eng , ch. xill. 

• B. As substantive : 

1. A feast or festival ; a university term. 

•' He may surely be content with a fast to-day. tluit 
Is sure of a gaudy to-morrow."— Cheynto 

2. Gaiety, gaudiimss. 

‘•All the glittering gaudy of silk and silver."— 
Gentleman [intruded, p. 653. 

gaudy-day, s. A festival, a holiday, a 
gaud v . (Ten nyson . ) 

•gaud -led, a. [Eng. gaudy; -cd.) Made 
gaudy, fine, or showy. 

“Not hall so gaudied for their May-day mirth." 

Southey. 

gauf fer (au as 6 ), v.t. [Fr. gavfrer = to 
hgnre cloth, velvet, Ac.] To plait, to crimp, 
to goffer. 

••The ancient Egyptians gauffered their linen by 
pressiug It between fluted hoards."— A night : Motion- 
ary of Mechanic t. 

gauf -fer-mg (au as 6), j>r. par., a., & s. 
[Gauffer.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. vis subst . : The act of crimping or plait- 
ing; goffering. 

gauffering iron, s. A crimpiog iron 
for ganllering frills, Ac. 

gauffering press, a. A press in which 
pieces of fabric cut to the shapes of leaves, 
petals, Ac., are pressed between dies to con- 
fer the ridges, indentations, creases, and other 
irregular features of the natural object. 

gauffer ing-to el, s. A tool for giving the 
roundness, fluting, crimping, or other peculiar 
form to leaves, petals, calices, Ac., for the 
construction of artificial flowers or sprays. 
The material is cambric, jaconet, and fine 
muslin, crape, gauze, taffeta, satin, and velvet, 
according to the natural appearance of the 
flower represented. Various other materials 
are necessary : silk thread, wire, wax, beads, 
floss-silk, chenille, gum-water, starch, gold- 
leaf, kid, colours, nap of cloth, Ac. 

gauge, gage, V.t. [O. Fr. gauger, jauger = 
to gauge, measure, from Low Lat. gaugia = 
the standard measure of a cask, a word related 
to Eng. gallon (q.v.)] 

I. Literally : 

1. To measure or ascertain the contents or 
capacity of, as of a pipe, cask, barrel, Ac. 

2. To measure in any way. 

•• Gauged ye depnesse of the dyche with a spear©.'* — 
Berner t : Fromart ; Cronycle, vol. I,, ch. cclxix. 

II. Fig . : To measure in respect to capa- 
bility, power, or quality ; to appraise ; to 
value ; to estimate ; to form an opiniou of tha 
value. 

44 Nay hut I bar to-night ; you shall not gage me 

By what w© do to.uight.' r 

Shakes p. : Merchant of Venice, iL 2. 

gauge, gage, s. [Gauoe, v.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally .* 

(1) A measure ; a standard of measurement. 

"This plat© must be a gage to fll© your worm and 
groove to equal breadth by." — Moxon : Meehan. Exvrc. 

(2) The measurement or capacity of a cask, 
Ac., as gauged. 

"The gager shall always leave with the hrewer a 
note of his gage, so that he may not be further 1m- 
po ed on." — Marvel : Work*, voL L, p. 315 

2. Fig. : A standard by which to measure 
the value, capability or extent of anything. 

* .Another judges by a surer gage. 

An author's principles or parentage.” 

Young : Love of Fame, sat. 3. 

IL Technically : 

1. Mach. : An instrument for determining 
distances, sizes, proportions, as the carpenters’ 
gauges of various kinds ; shcet-metal and wire 
gauges, which are standards of measurement 
of thickness; test-gauges or templets, by which 


work in detail is made to an exact set of 
standards, ao that the pieces may be as- 
sembled. 

2. Join. : A simple instrument made to 
strike a line parallel to the straight aide of a 
board. 

3. Nautical: 

(1) The depth to which a vessel sinks in the 
water. 

(2) The position of a ship with reference to 
another vessel and the wind ; when to the 
windward she is said to lmve the weatlier- 
gange, when to the leeward the lee-gatigc. 

4. Physics : An instrument for determining 
the condition of a fluctuating object : as a 
tide, stream, rain, water, wind, current gaoge, 
Ac. [MtTEn.J 

5. Plastering : 

(1) The quantity of plaster of Paris added to 
plastering mortar to facilitate setting. 

(2) Fine mortar with an addition of plaster 
of Paris for a finishing coat. 

6. Print. : A atrip of rcglet with a notch 
cut in it to indicate the length of a page. 

7. Rail. Eng. : The width between the rails 
on a line of railway. In Great Britain the 
narrow gauge is 4 feet 8i inches, the broad 
gauge 7 feet between the rails. The narrow 
gauge is the prevalent oue. In Ireland the 
gauge is 5 feet 3 inches. 

8. Slating : The length of a shingle, alate, or 
tile which is exposed to the weather. Also 
called the margin. The hidden portion is 
called the cover. Shingles are much used in the 
United States, except in the cities, where they 
are now replaced by other materials. They are 

18 inches long, and expose 6 inches. That is 
the gauge. There are thus three thicknesses 
on a roof. Plain-tiles are 10J inches long, and 
have a gauge of 6) inches. Pan-tiles are 14J 
inches long ; gauge, 10 inches. Slates vary 
in length and size. The gauge is usually 
nearly half the length, so that the slates have 
a little over two thicknesses on the roof. 

9. Type-found. : A piece of hard wood, vari- 
ously notched, used to adjust the dimensions, 
slopes, Ac., of the various sorts of letters. 

gauge eoek, s. 

Steam-engine : One of two or more stop- 
cocks which are screwed into the boiler, one 
above the level at which water ought to stand 
in the boiler, and the other below it. The 
ejection of steam and water respectively from 
the cocks indicates the water-level in the 
boiler to he between the two gauge-cocks. 
Steam from both ahows the water to be too 
low ; water from both shows the water to ba 
too high. 

gauge glass, s. 

Steam-engine : A strong, vertical, glass tube, 
connected at its ends by two cocks to the 
boiler, and forming an indicator of the depth 
of water in the boiler. It is illuminated at 
night by a lamp. 

gauge-ladder, s. A square timber frame 
for raising the ends of wheeling planks in ex- 
cavating. A horsing-block. 

gauge-lathe, s. A lathe designed to turn 
out chair-rounds, banister-columns, and all 
similar objects in which the cylindrical form 
is modified by contraction or enlargement of 
diameter, the formation of beads, Ac., so as to 
present curves or broken lines in its contour. 

gauge paper cutter, s. A machine 
having a guillotine-knife descending with a 
draw-cut upon a pile of paper on a table. An 
adjustable fence regulates the gauge, or size. 

gauge-pile, s. 

Pile - driving : A preliminary pile to mark 
the desired course. 

gauge point, s. 

Gauging : The diamete. of a cylinder that is 
one inch in height, and hss a content equal to 
a unit of a given measure. 

gauge-rod, s. [Gaugino-rod.] 

gauge-saw, s. A saw having an adjust* 
able frame or clamp, which determines the 
depth of kerf. Used by comb-makers and 
others. 

gauge-stuff, s. A stiff' and compact 
plaster used in making cornices, mouldings, 


Ac. It consists of two-thirds flue mortar and 
one-third plaster of Paris, with a little water. 

gauge-wheel, $. A wheel attached to the 
forward end of a plough -beam, to gauge the 
depth of furrow. 

gauge-able, a. [Eng. gauge; -able.] That 
may or can be gauged. 

gauged, pa. par. or a. [Gauge, r.J 

gauged-arches, s. pi Archea built with 
gauged brick (q. v.). 

gauged brick, s. Bricka for arch-build- 
ing, moulded or rubbed to a wedge shape to 
a nit tin; radius of the aolHt. 

gauged pile*, s. pi. [Gauoe-pfle.] 

gauged stuff, s. 

Plast. : [Gauce, II., 5 (2)]. 

gaug-cr, * gag'-cr, «. [Eng. gaug(e ); -er .) 
One who gauges ; specifically, one who gauges 
caska, Ac, ; an excise-officer. 

"To provide against th© exaction.* of gavgert.~~- 
Macaulay : But, Eng., ch. %. 

gaug-Irig, •gag' ing, pr. par., a., A «. 

[Gauge, v.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. £ particip. culj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. subst. : The act or science of ascer- 
t inin : -h measure, capacity, or contents of 
casks or vessels. 

gauging caliper, a. A tool in which 
are combined dividers, inside and ootsida 
calipers, and a graduated double scratch* 
guage. It is graduated to I6ths, 32nds, and 
tilths of an inch, 

gauging-rod, s. An exciseman’s or in- 
spector's measuring staff, for determining tba 
interior dimensions of casks aud other vessels 
holding liquids. 

* gaul, gaule, * gawle, * goul, * gowle, 

* youl, ' yowle, v.i. [IceL gaula.) To cry, 
to howl, tu yowl. 

"Summe gouleden, and rum in© dnde hrenne." 

< Old Eng. Miscell.. p. 224, - 

Gaul (1), s. [Lat. Gallus — a Gaul ; Gallia » 
Gaul, France.] 

1. A name of ancient France. 

2. A native or inhabitant of GauL 

* gaul (2), s. [Gale.] 

t gaul In, s. [A Jamaica negro word.) 

Omith. : Various Egrets. [Egret.] 

* gaul mg, * gawl - yng, • goul - yng, 

* yowl-yng, a. [Gaul, v.) A crying, a 
howling, a yowling. 

*• With gawlyng and grete, the gTettist among." 

Dettruction of Troy. 8.6*5. 

Gaul'-ish, a. [Eng. Gaul ; - ish .] Pertaining 
to Gaul or the Gauls ; Gallic. 

gault, s. [Originally the name given to tha 
rock in the south-east of Englaud, but now 
adopted and rendered universally current by 
geologists.] 

Geol. : The lowest member of the Upper 
Cretaceous group of rocks. It occurs in tha 
south-east of England, where it is usually 
about 100 feet thick. On the Continent it 
exists in the Alps and elsewhere. Here it ia 
a dark-bine marl, sometimes intermixed with 
greensand. The most characteristic cephalo- 
pods are those called Ha mites aud Scapliites. 
In 1S70, Lyell estimated the known British 
Ammonites in the Gault at twenty-one, of 
which eight were peculiar to it, ten more being 
found also in the overlying Cbloritic senes. 

gault, v.t. [Gault, s .] 

Agric. : To dress land with gault. 

" The process of gaulting or claying tb© soil."— -Si# 
phens: Book of the Farm, 2,124. 

gaul-ther -l-a, s. [Named after Gaulther, a 
Canadian pliys*ician and botanist.] 

Bot. : A genus of Heath worts, family Aa- 
dromedidpe. The berries of Ganlthcria pro- 
cumbens , G. Shallon , G. hispida, and G. antipoda 
are eaten. A tincture of Gaultlieria oil, or oil 
of wintergTeen, can be used as tea, and the 
fruit steeped in brandy produces bitters. 
(Lindlcy.) 

gaulthcria oil, $. 

Ghent. : Oil of wintergreen, a volatile oil 
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obtained by distilling with water the leaves of 
Gaultheria procumbent, an eneaceous plant 
growing in New Jersey and Canada. Itisused 
lor scenting soap. It consists of the methyl 
ether of salicylic acid, CsH^OHpCO’OCIla, 
and a small quantity of tu pene called Gaul, 
therilene. It does not give a red colour with 
nitric acid if pure. 

gaul-ther-i lene, s. [Eng., &c. gaultheria), 
l connective, and -ene (Chem.y] 

Chem.: A hydrocarbon of the terpene series, 
CniHie. occurring in the oil of wintergreen, 
obtained by distilling the oil with a strong 
aqueous solution of caustic potash : methylie 
alcohol, water, and gaultherilene distil over, 
and salicylate of potassium remains in the 
retort ; the distillate is washed with water 
and then dried. Gaultherilene is a colourless 
oil, smelling like pepper, and boiling at 160% 

gaum, v.t. [Cf. Mid. Eng. and Fr. gounn e = 
gum.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : To smear. (HallLwell.) 

2. Tech . : To cover with a preservative solu- 
tion. 

" Edwnrd the Confessor's Chapel, as it appeared be- 
fore Westminster Abbey was gaumed with 's brown 

varnish."— Athenceum, Dec. 9, 1882, p. 780. 

gaun, gawn, s. [A corruption of gallon 
(q.v.).] A small tub or lading vessel. 

gaun, pr. par. of v. [Go, v.] 

gaunph (1), v.t. [Ganch.] 

gaunch (2). v.i. [Gansch.] To snarl]; to 
snatch at anything with open jawa. 

gaunch, s. [Gaunch, v.] A bite; a snatch 
at anything with open jaws. 

gaunt, * gawnte, * gant, a. [Et.yin. doubt- 
ful. Skeat suggests a connection with Norw. 
gand ( = gant) = a thin, pointed stick, a tall 
and thin man.] Attenuated, thin ; lean as 
with fasting or aiekness. 

" But his gaunt frame was worn with toil." 

Scott : Mnrmion. i. 28. 

gaunt -at -the -door, s. A booby ; an 
indolent bumpkin. 

*• He gave but little application to his lessons, so 
that folk thought he would turnout a sort of gaunt-at- 
tht-door, more mindful of meat than work."— Halt : 
Ann. of the Par., p. 835. 

gaunt (1), v.i. [A.S. ganian.] To yawn. 

•• He observed the captain was gauntmg grievously.” 
— Scott: Heart of Midlothian, ch- xlv, 

* gaunt (2), v t. [Gaunt, a.) To make lean. 

“Rauening woolfdams vpaoackt and gnyinted in 
hunger." Stanyhurst Virgil ; JEneid ii. 386. 

gaunt' let, *gant-let, s. [Fr. gantdet = a 
gauntlet ; gant — a glove, from O. Sw. wante 
— a glove ; Dan. vante ; Dut. ivetnl = a mitten.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. lu the same sense as If. 1. 

2. A long glove worn by ladies, covering 
the hand and wrist. 

3. A mitten. 

II. Technically : 

1. Old Ann. : A glove of leather, covered 
■with plate-metal to correspond with the other 
parts of the armour, and originally made with- 
out separata fingers, they being covered by 
large overlapping plates. 

*• When a knight's glove was a steel gauntlet, such a 
distinction would he reasonable enough,"— Tyl or : 
Early Hitt. Mankind, ch. iiL 

2. Surg. : A sort of bandage used to cover 
the hand and wrist, like a gauntlet. 

(I) To take up the gauntlet : To accept a 
challenge. (Lit. & fig.) 

(2) To throw down the gauntlet: To challenge, 
to defy. (Lit. £fig.) 

"The company threw down the gauntlet to all the 
maritime powers in the world."— Macau lay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. xxiv. 

g&nnt-ly, adv. [Eng. gaunt; - ly .] In a 
gaunt manner or state ; leanly. 

gaunt- ness, s. [Eng. gaunt; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being gaunt or lean ; lean- 
ness, thinness. 

gaun-tree§, gan -trees, s. [Prov. Eng. 
pawn = a tub, a cask, and Eng. tree— wood.] A 
stand or frame ou which casks stand in a 
cellar. [Trfe.] 

" So young nor so handsome as to tempt a man to 
follow her to the gauntrecs." — Scott : Old Mortality, 
ch. vliL 


gaur, ga ur, s. [The name of the animal in 
some Hindoo languages; of. Mahratta gaya ; 
Hind, gae , guo = a cow, and vr, the root from 
which Lat. writs, also aur in aurochs, comes.] 
[Aimocns.] 

Zool. : A very large, fierce, and untameable 
ox, Bos gawrus/ found in the Rainghur jungles 
in India. The adult male is six teet high at 
the shoulder, twelve feet long to the end of 
the tail, and above seven feet six inches in 
girth ; the eyes are aaid to be blue ; the fore- 
head nmre arched than in the common ox, 
covered with whitish wool ; hair on the other 
parts, smooth, shining brown ; tail short, 
tufted. 

"The Major has shot . . . many ngnur, rhinoceros, 
and elephant.''— C. Kingsley: Two Tears Ago. ch. xviil. 

gaur-a, s. [Gr. yavpos (gauros) = exulting in, 
majestie, from the splendid appearance of 
some species.] 

Bot . ; The typical genus of the tribe Gaurere 
(q.v.). The species are beautiful. Some have 
pink, some scarlet, some purple, and some 
yellow flowers. 

* gaure, * gaur-en, v.i. [Gaze, v.] To gaze, 

to stare. 

*• Rounen for to gauren ou this rnoii.*' 

C/wucer ; C. r., S.824. 

gaur -c £6, s. ph [Mod. Lat. gaur(a), and Lat. 
fciu. pi. adj. sufF. -ece.\ 

Bot. : A tribe of Onagrads, type Gaura. 

gauzo, * gawse, s. k a. [Fr. gaze, from Gaza 
in Palestine, where it was first manufactured ; 
Low Lat. gazzalum.] 

A. A3 substantive .* 

1. Lit. £ Fabric : A light, transparent silk 
or cotton stutt. In gauze-weaving, between 
every two casts of the shuttle, the warp- 
threads are tinned or twisted after receiving 
the woof from right to left, and the reverse, 
alternately, between each throw of the shuttle, 
so that the weft-threads are separated from 
each other, and a light, transparent texture 
produced. Gauzes have been occasionally made 
of thread, but the name has always signified a 
silk fabric. 

2. Surgery: A gauzy fabric impregnated with 
antiseptics is known as antiseptic gauze. 

** Broaidoa. and damasks, and tabbies, atid gawses, 

Are hj Robert Bal leu tine lately brought over." 

Swift : An Excellent Mew Song. 

3. Fig. : Any slight, open material resem- 
bling this fabric : as, wire-gauze. 

B. As adj. : Made of or resembling gauze ; 
gauzy. 

" lu another case, we see a white, smooth, soft 
worm, turned into a hlack, hard, crustacecoa heetle 
with gauze wings." — Paley : natural Theology, ch. xix. 

gauze dresser, s. One whose occupa- 
tion is to dress or stiffen gauze. 

gauze - loom, s. A loom for weaving 
gauze. 

^ gauze wire cloth, s. A textile fabric, 
either plain or twilled, made of brass, iron, or 
copper wire, of various degrees of fineness. 
It is used for sieves, safety-lamps, respirators, 
&e. 

gauz'-y, [Eng. gauz(e) ; ■ y .] Made of or 
resembling gauze ; thin, like gauze. 

gav'-aulihg, gav-aul ling, gav-a wi- 
ling, s. [Etym. doubtful.] Gadding about 
in an idle or dissipated way. 

" But thir jocose gava tilings are worthy of the occa- 
sion."— Quit : The Entail, iii. 282. 

gave, pret. of v. [Give.) 

gay- el (1), s. [O. Fr. gavelle, gavile; Fr. 
javelCc = a small heap of corn, from Low Lat. 
capella ; Lat. c apulus = a handful ; capio — 
to take hold ; Sp. gavilla; Port, k ltal. gavela; 
cf. Wei. gafael = a hold, a grasp.] 

1. Originally, a small parcel of grain in the 
straw. Now, enough of the grain to be bound 
into a sheaf ; the graiu is raked from the har- 
vester platform in gavels. Binding makes it 
a sheaf. A stook, or collection of sheaves 
placed on end, leaning together and mutually 
supporting, is a shock. 

2. The ground. (Provincial) 

" Let it lie upon the ground or gavel eight or ten 
days ."— M ortimer : Hus*>andry. 

gay-el (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

1. A mason's setting maul. 

2. A presiding officer’s mallet. 


* gav’-^l (3), s . [Gable.) 

* gay-el (l), *gav-ele, *gov-eL *• [A.S. 

gafol = tribute ; Low Lat. gabulum , Sp. gabela; 
Port, k ltal gahdla.) 

1. Tribute, toll, custom. 

" Hsebto beam sendeti here gauel of thlsnen londe * 
Layamon, L 413. 

2, Interest, usury, extortion. 

•* Inc this© liente Is uorbode roberie, thleftbe, staler 
audj/uuel." — Ayenldte. p. 9. 

ga-vcl, *ga-vell, *ga vel-yn, v.t. [Gavel 
(1), s . ] To collect into gavels or amall heaps 
to be bound into sheaves. 

'* Oavelyn come or otherlyke. Ma nipulo.’'— Prompt. 
Part. 

* ga vcl^cs-ter, S. [Eng. gavel, and Lat. 
sextarius, in the term sextarius vectigalis.) A 
certain measure of rent-ale. [Oak-gavel, Tol- 
c uester.] (Wharton.) 

ga vel-er, s. [Eng. gavel (4), a. ; Oos 

who 'exacts or collects tribute, custom, or 
duties ; a usurer; an extortioner. 

"The nourc . . . that Is yualle la the hand of 
gauelertf—Ayenbite, p. 135. 

* ga-vel et, s. [Eng. gavel (4), s. ; dim. auff. 
-cf.] 

Law : An ancient and special cessavit in 
Kent, where the custom of gavelkind continues, 
by which the tenant, if he withdraw hi* rent 
and service due to his lord, forfeits his lands 
and tenements. 

* ga'-vel-ing, * ga-vel inge, s. [Eng. gafel 
(1), s. ; -inj 7 .] Usury, extortion. 

" Dyad licliezeuiicB the uerste Is gauclinge.” — Aytn- 
bite, p. 34. 

* ga -vc 1-kind, s. & a. [Ir. gabhailcine, from 
gahhail - a receiving, a teuure, and cine = race, 
tribe, family.] 

A. As substantive : 

Law : A custom, now only surviving in Kent, 
whereby the lands of a person dying without a 
will descended to all the sons in equal shares, 
and the issue, whether male or female, of a 
deceased son, inherited the father's part. In 
default of sons the land descended to the 
daughters, and in default of daughters to the 
brothers, sisters, or their issue. 

"The custom of gavelkind In Kent, and some other 
parts of the kiugdom (though perhaps it was also gene- 
ral till the Norman conquest! ordains, among other 
things, that not the eldest son only of the father shall 
succeed to his inheritance, but all the sons alike; and 
that, though the ancestor be attainted and hanged, yet 
the heir shall succeed to his estate, withoutany escheat 
to the lord. BFackxtone ; Comment., introd. § 3. 

B. As adj. : Held under the custom described 
in A. 

"Thus the rule of gavelkind tenure, hy which all 
the sons take m equal shares, remains unaltered."— 
Blackstone : Comment., bk. iL, ch. 11. 

ga'-velled, a. [Eng. gavel (or gavelkind); ~ed .) 
Law : A term applied to lauds held under 
the tenure of gavelkind. 

* ga'-vel-man, s. [Eng. gavel (4), s., and 
nutn.) * A tenant liable to tribute. 

* ga'-vel-mcd, s.^ [A. S. gafolnuLd, from pc^/b! 
= tribute, and meed — a meadow ] 

Law : The duty or work of mowing meadow 
grass, or cutting meadow-land, required by 
the superior from his customary tenants, 

gav-el-ock, *ga vel ok, s. [A.S. gafoluc — 
a spear, a weapon ; Icel. gafiok, gafiak ; O. Fr. 
gavelot; Fr. javelot ; ItaL giavelolto, M. H. Ger. 
gabilot.) 

1. A apear, a javelin. 

'’Qavclokes also thicke flow© 

So guattes ichil avowe." 

Arthour A Merlin, p. *38. 

2. An iron crowbar. 

The air sail haue ane pick, a mattock, ane gavelok. 
ane sliool, aue ax. ane pair of turkissis. ane handsaw.' 
—Balfour: Practicks, p. 235. 

ga'-vi-al, ga-vi a lis, s. [llind. gharlyal, 
the r of which, in the handwriting of the per- 
son who first wrote home from India regarding 
the animal, being mistaken for p, the word 
was Englished gavial, with tbe Mod. Lat. form 
govialis.) 

I. Of the form gavial : 

Zool. : The Gaugetic Crocodile (Gavialis gar* 
getica), called also the Common Gavial. It has 
a large cartilaginous protuberance containing 
the nostrils at the end of the snout. zElian 
knew this. The gavial is about twenty -five 
feet long ; it feeds chiefly on fish, aud does not 
as a rule attack man. It is not confined to the 
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Ganges, but is found in aome other large Indian 
rivera. 

II. Of the form gavialia : 

1. Zool. : A genua of Crocodiles (Crocodilia), 
sub-order Procceliaof Owen, Eusuchia of Hux- 
ley. The jaws are very long and sub-cylindri- 
cal, dilated and convex to the end ; the teeth 
very numerous and all nearly equal in size. 
The hind feet are indented at the external 
edge, and pal mated to the end of the toes. 
[Crocodilia.] 

2. Pahvont. : The genus first appears in the 
Upper Cretaceous rocks. ( Huxley , in Quar. 
Jour. Geol. Soc ., xxxi. (1875), 431-2.) It occurs 
in British Eocene rocks, with true crocodiles 
and alligators, though these are now restricted 
to particular regions, and never occur together. 
Gavia’.is ia found also in the Eocene of North 
America, though it is now coufined to Asia. 

( Nicholson .) 

gavotte, ga-vot’, s. [O. Fr. gavote; Fr. 
gavotte ; ltal. gavottn : originally a danea of the 
Gavots or people of Gap, in the department of 
the Upper Alps, and the old province of Dau- 
phine.] A dance tune of a lively yet dignified 
character, of French origin, in common time. 
The description of the dance, “a brisk round 
fi. as many as will,’* identifies it with the 
country dance, and the form of the tune snp- 
orts this resemblance. The gavot seems to 
ave been more popular as an instrumental 
piece than as a dance, and to have been a 
favourite movement in suites, lessons, and 
aonataa from the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, the time when the word appears to 
have been brought into use. 

"The disposition lo a fiddle to play tunes In pre- 
ludes, sarabands, jigs, and savors, are real qualities in 
the instrument."— 4 rbuthnot. 

gaw, s. [Etym. doubtful ] 

1. A furrow or small trench made for draw- 
ing off water. 

"Daw is tliet slit or opening made by a plough or 
spade ia the side of a pond, loch, or stagnated water, by 
which it is drained on." — P. KUmaurt. Ayr*. Statist 
Acc., ix. S54. (Note.) 

2. A hollow with water springing in it. 

gaw-fur, gaw furrow, s. A furrow 
for drawing off water. 

“As soon as a field Is sown and harrowed, the yaw- 
fur*, as they are provincially called, are neatly and 
perfectly cleared with the spade and •hoveL”— Agric. 
Sur». E. Loth., p. 172. 

gaw by, s. [Gaby.) 

gawd, s. [Gaud.) 

•gaw'-en, v.i. [A variant of gape (q.v.).] 
To gap*e, to stare. 

"Ne make thou name men gawen on me." 

Seyn Julutn, 125. 

gawk, *goke, *gowke, s. [A.S. gedc = 
a cuckoo ; cogn. with Icel. gaufor ; Dan. giog; 
Sw. gdk = a cuckoo ; O. H. Ger. gouh; M. H. 
Ger. goueh ; Ger. gauch — a cuckoo, a simple- 
ton ; Lat. cucus = a cuckoo.) 

1. A cuckoo. 

Thare galede the gowke oae grevez fulle lawde." 

Morte Arthure, 927. 

2. A simpleton; a foolish, silly fellow. 

** A certain gawk, named Chevalier de GassancL"— 
Carlyle : Miscellanies. iv. 9S. 

gawk, v.i. [Gawk, $.] To play the fooL 

gaw'-ky, * gaw'-kic, a. k s. [Eng. gawk; -y.) 

A, As a dj. : Foolish, silly, stupid. 

’•AS for the town of Brighton, it’s what 1 would call 
A gawkie piece of London. — Ayrthtre Legatee *, p. 2S8. 

B, As su&sf. : A foolish, silly, or stupid 
person ; a simpleton. 

'• Or gentle born ye be ; hat youth. 

In love you're but a gawky." 

Ramsay : Poem*, li. 299. 

gaw'-lin, s. [Etyra, doubtful.) A species of 
aea-fowl. 

“The Oawlin Is a fowl less than a duck; It la 
reckoned a true prognosticator of fair weather; for 
when it sings, fair and good weather always follows, as 
the natives commonly observe .”— Mart in: Western 
Islands, p. 7L 

gawn, 8. [Gaun\ s.) 

• gawne, v.i. [Yawn.] 

gawn’-tree, s. [Gauntrer.) 

gaw'-sie, a. [Gaucie.) 

gay, * gal. * gaie, * gaye, a., adv & a. [Fr. 

gai, from M. H. Ger. geehe, (O. H. Ger. gahi, 
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kahi; Ger. Ju7ie)= quick, audden, rash, lively; 
Fart, gaio; ltal. gajo.\ 

A. As adjective : 

1. Excited with, or full of merriment ; 
merry, jovial, lively, sportive. 

•* Preferring me to parents, and the choir 
Of gay companions. to the natal roof" 

Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. IL 

2. Pleased, happy, cheerful, blithe. 

•‘A guy or pensive Lmdoruens prevailed." 

W vrdiworth - Excursion, bk. Iv. 

3. Showy, gaudy, line; bright in colour; 
brilliant. 

“Gin Imagination boast. 

Amid Its gay creation, hues like hersf" 

Thornton : Spring, 470. 

4. Given to pleasure or lust ; dissipated ; of 
loose morals : as, a gay woman. 

5. Excited with drink ; intoxicated. 

B. As adv. : Pretty, moderately, passably, 
fairly: as, gay gude = pretty good. (Scotch.) 

* C. As substantive : 

1. An ornament, a picture. 

" Morose and untmctable spirits look npon precepts 
In emblem, as they do upon gays and pictures, the 
fooleries of so many old wive»‘ tales."— L' Estrange : 
fables. 

2. A show, gaiety. 

” Given in deeds to follow every gave." 

Breton : Toy ■ of an Idle Read, p. 28. 

For the difference between gay and cheer- 
ful, see Cheerful: for that between gay and 
showy, see Showy. 

* gay cards, s. pi. Court cards. 

t gay -science, s. Literature, poetry, es- 
pecially the erotic compositions of the Trou- 
badours. 

gay al, gy'-al, s. [Hind. gayaX, gavai ; 
Bengali gobaygoru ; Sansc. gavaya.] [Gaur.] 

Zool. : An ox, Bibos (or Bo<) frontalis (or 
gayeus). with horns depressed at the base and 
directed outwards. It is wild on the moun- 
tain ranges forming the Eastern frontier of 
Aracan, Chittagong, Tippera, and Silhet, be- 
tween Bengal and Further India. It is a dull, 
heavy animal, of gentle disposition, lowing 
like a buffalo rather than a common ox, but 
not wallowing in the mire like the former ani- 
mal. It breeds with the common Indian bull. 

gay'- bine, s. [Eng. gay, and bine ] A 
popular name for several showy, twining 
plants belonging to the genus Pharbitis. 

gay'-dl-ang, s. [A native word.] 

Kaut. : A vessel of Annam, resembling a 
jnnk. It carries two or three masts with 
triangular sails, and is employed in carrying 
heavy cargoes from Cambodia to the Gnlf of 
Tonkin. 

♦gay'-e ty, s. [Gaiety.) 

* gay'-ish, a. [Eng. gay; -fcfc.) Rather gay, 
or inclined to merriment or joviality. 

* gay ler, s. [Gaoler.] 

gay-lus'-site, s. [Named after Nicolas Fran- 
cois Gay Lussac, a celebrated chemist and 
physicist, who was born in 1778, and died in 
I 860 .) 

Afin. : A raonoclinic translucent mineral ; 
its hardness 2 to 3 ; its sp. gr. I "92 to 1*99. 
Compos. ; carbonate of soda 34*5 ; carbonate 
of lime 33*8 ; water 30*3 = 100. Found in 
Maracaibo and in Nevada, in salt lakes, it can 
be produced artificially. (Dana.) 

gay' - ness, *gay-nesse, s, [Eng. gay; 

•ness.} 

1. The quality or state of being gay ; gaiety, 
fineness, finery. 

“ Our gay ness and our gilt are all besmlrcht 

With rainy marching in the painful field.* 

Shakesp. : Henry F.» Iw & 

*2. Choice language. (Fairfax.) 

* gay-some, a. [Eng. gay ; -some.) Full of 
gaiety ; gay, merry, jovial. (Chapman.) 

gay'-yon, s. [A native name.) 

Kaut. : A narrow flat-bottomed fishing-boat, 
used iu Annam, carryiug two or three masts, 
and usually covered in the middle with a flat 
roof. 

GaZ -a-rj, s. pi. [A corruption of Gr. KaBapot 

(katharui) (?) — pure. (Moslem.)] 

Ch. Hist. : A name given, especially in Italy, 
to the Paulicians and sects confounded with 
them. 
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gaze, * gase, r.i. k t. ffcjw. dial, gasa = U 
gaze, stare, connected with ghost (q.v.).] 

A. Intrant. : To fix the eye Intently; t4 
look earnestly or eagerly, as in cariosity, ad 
miration, astonishment, oranxiety. (Followed 
by at, on, or upon, when the object is ex- 
pressed.) 

*’ Dl?ml*sed, again on open day I gazed 
At house*, meu, and common light • ^lazexL* 

Wordsworth : i'emale Vagrant. 

* B. Trans. : To view steadfastly ; to fix tht 
eyes on earnestly or attentively ; to stare o: 
gaze at. 

“Btrilaht toward heaven my wondering eye* I turned 
Ami gated awhile the ample *ky." 

Milton : P. L.. vlil ISO, 

*[ For the difference between to gaxe and U 
gajte, see Gape. 

gaze, s. [Gaze, v.) 

1. The act of gazing or looking intently «al 
anything; an earnest, eager look; a look ol 
curiosity, attention, admiration, or anxiety. 

“ He meanwhile ehunned the pnhllo gaze with e 
haughty ehyneae which inflamed cario»lty."— Macaw 
lay: Riit. Eng., ch. XxiiL 

* 2. That which ia gazed at ; that which 
causes one to gaze. 

" Betrayed, captive, and both my eyes pot out ; 

Made of mine enemies the scorn and g<xzr. H 

Milton : Samson Agonist es, 14. 

H At gaze ; At a -gaze : 

* (1) Ord. Lang. ; As one gazing or staring; 
gazing earnestly. 

“ And make the ran to stand at gate. 

Till he forgot hi* way." 

Drayton : The Muse* Elysium, Nymph. 1, 
(2) Her. : Applied to an animal, as a hart, 
buck, a tag, or hind, represented full-faced, or 
with the face directly to the front. [Garda/t.] 

* gaz-ee’, s. [Eng. gaz(e); snff. -ee.) One who 
or that which is gazed at. 

“Such a group would relieve both parties— gaier and 
gazccf—De Quincey: Autobiog. Sketch e*, L 1ST. 

* ga-ze'-ho, * ga zee’-bo, s. [Gaze. r.J A 

summer house commanding au extensive view. 

* ga'ze-ful, a. [Eng. gaze ; -/«?(?).] Gazing ; 
looking earnestly, anxiously, or intently. 

•'Then look, who list thy gazrfuil eyes to feed 
With sight of that is fair." 

Spenser : Hymn of Heavenly Beauty. 

* ga ze-hoiind, * ga se hound, s. [Eng. 
gaze, and hound.] A hound which hunts by 
sight, not by scent, as a greyhound. 

"See'rt then the gazehound I how with glance sever* 
From the close herd he marks the destined deer." 

Ttskel: On Hunting. 

* ga'ze-Iess, a. [Eng. gaze; -less.] Unseeing 
not looking, sightless. 

•• Desire lies dead unon the gazeles* eyes.” 

Woolcot : P. Pindar, p. 96. 

ga-zel’-lab s. [Gazelle.] 

* 1. Zool. : A genus of Antelopes, of which the 
gazelle (q.v.) is the type. There are other 
species, as Gazella albifrons, the Blesbok ; G. 
euchore, the Springbok ; and G. pygarga, the 
Bontebok. These three are all from S. Africa. 

2. Palceoni. : The genus occurs in the Upper 
Miocene of Greece. 

ga-zel'le, s. [Arab. ghazaX , ghazdlah ; Fr. 
qazeUe ; Sp. gazela ; Port, gazella ; ltal. 
gazzella.] 

Zool. : A kind of antelope, Gazella dorcas, 
formerly called Antdope dorcas . Dorcas is 
Latin, from Greek SopKa<; (dorkas), which ia 
from 5<f<5op*a ( dedorka ), the perfect tense of 
dipKopaj. (derkomai) = to look, to see, with 
reference to the large bright e' ’s of the 
animal. From this characteris * . and its 
general gracefulness, it was soxn^t.mea used 
for a Greek female name, as In the case of 
Dorcas, who made garments for the poor (Acts 
ix. 36— end). The horns are rounded, thick, and 
black ; the hair on the body light yellow on 
the back, while on the lower parts a broad 
band exists along each flank, a bunch of hairs 
on each knee, and a deep pouch at each groin. 
It lives iu North Africa, is gentle in character, 
but when a herd is attacked, it forms a circle 
presenting an array of horns, so as to leave no 
safe means to allow the assailant to break the 
ring of defence. Nevertheless, the gazelle is 
largely preyed on by the lion. It furnishes a 
constant theme for Arabic poetry, 

ga-zel-line, a. [Eng. gazell(e); suff. -in*.] 
Zool : Akin to the gazelle. 

*1 Major Charles Hamilton Smith has a 
Gazelline group of antelopes. 
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• ga'ze-mcnt, s. [Eng. gaze ; -merit.] Gaze, 
view, sight. 

" Then forth he bronght hi* snowy Florlraele, 

Whom Trouiport h.ul Ju ktepiug there beside. 
Covered from people's gazement with » velle. 

Spenser: F. Q., V. iiL 17. 

gaz-er, sl [Eng. gaz(e) ; -er ] One who gazes ; 
one who looks earnestly, eagerly, or anxiously 
at any sight ; a spectator. 

*• Tower Hill was covered up to the chimney tops 
with an innumerable multitude of gazers," — Maca u- 
tag: HisU Eng., ch. v. 

ga-zette, * gazet, s. [Originally an Italian 
word, meaning a smalt coin current at Venice, 
newspapers being lirst published there, and, 
being sold for a gazette coin, cams to he called 
Gazettes.] 

* 1. The above-mentioned coin. 

** Lf you have a stool It will cost you a gazet, which 
la almost a penny. "—Coryat : Crudities, vol. IL, jv is. 

2. A newspaper ; a printed sheet, printed 
periodically, and containing an exact account 
ot events of public or private interest. Specif., 
an official journal published in London, Dub- 
lin, and Edinburgh, containing a list of those 
appointed to any public office or commission, 
legal notices, lists of bankrupts, Ac. The Lon- 
don Gazette appeared first on August 22, 1642. 

"The next gaze'te mentioned that the King had 

{ tardoned him [the Duke of Monmouth! upou his cou- 
easing the late plot." — Burnet; Own Time (an. 1684). 

Johnson says that in the eighteenth 
centnry the pronunciation of the word was 
frequently gaz'-ette, as appears from the fol- 
lowing lines— 

11 The senate's thanks, the gazette' s pompous tale,** 
Johnson: Vanity of Human Wishes. 177. 

** Like the last gazette or the last address.* 

Pope : Ep. to Sat. II. 227. 

ga-zet'te, v.t. [Gazette, s.] To insert or 
publish in a gazette ; to announce or publish 
officially : as, His promotion is gazetted. 

gaz-et-teer’, s. [Eng. gazette ; -er.] 

* 1. A writer for a gazette ; a writer of news. 

** And monumental brass this record bears, 

‘These are— ah no 1 these were— the Gaz> tteersf" 

Pope : Bunciad, ii. 314, 

* 2. A gazette, 8 newspaper. 

" Glasses and bottles, pipes and gazetteers. 

Thomson ; Autumn, 658. 

3. A book containing descriptions snd sta- 
tistics of natural and political divisions— 
countries, cities, towns, rivers, mountains, Ac. 
—in the whole or any portion of the world, 
alphabetically arranged ; a geographical and 
topographical directory. 

* gaz-et-teeV-ship. s. [Eng. gazdecr ; -sh ip.] 
The office or post of a publisher or writer of 
news. 

gaz -mg, * gas-yng, pr. par., a., & s. 
[Gaze, v.] 

A. & E. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of looking earnestly, 
eagerly, or anxiously at anything. 

“Thel he very desyrous of new© thlnges, and 
straunge elghtea, and gasyngesf—flall * Henry 17/. 
(Jill. 11.). 

gaz’-mg- stock, * gaz-yng-stocke, s. 

[Eng. gazing , and -sfoeA;.] A person gazed at 
with scorn or abhorrence ; an object of curio- 
sity and contempt. 

•• We were not otiely a, gazmgstonke to the worlde, 
whlche defleth Christ©, . . . but also to the Deuel© 
themself©*." — Udal ; Corinthians iv. 

gaz'-o gene, s. [Fr. gazogkne ; from gaz = 
gas, and Gr. yciWw (gennao) = to produce.] 
Mach. : An apparatus for manufacturing 
aerated or “soda" water. There are two 
glass globes, one placed above the other. There 
is a long funnel used to fill the lower globe 
with water, then a tube, running vertically 
through the two globes, is closed by the 
stopper, and bicarbonate of soda and tartaric 
acid are placed in the upper globe by means 
of a sm ill funnel. The stopper is then with- 
drawn and the long tube inserted and screwed 
closely down. If, after remaining closed shout 
two hours, the screw stopcock at the top be 
opened, the carbouated water will flow out. 
[Seltzooene.) 

gftz'-o-litc, & IFr. gaz— gas; o connective, 
and Gr. Attfos (lithos) = stone.] 

Min. : The same as tErolite (q.v.). 

g&z'~o-lytC3, a. pi. [Fr. gaz = gas, and Gr. 
Avt<5? ( lutos ) = soluble ; Avw ( luo) =s to dis- 
solve.] 


Chem. : The name given by Berzelius to 
those simple substances capable by their union 
with other simple substances of forming per- 
manent gases. They were one of four classes 
of bodies into which simple substances were 
divided, tho others being metals, metalloids, 
and halogens. 

gaz on', s. [Fr., from O. IL Ger. waso; Ger. 
loosen = a turf.] 

Fortif. : A piece of sod used as a revetment 
or lining for parapets and earthen banks. 

* gaz za' -turn, s. [Low Lat.) [Gauze.] 

Fabric : A fine species of silk, or linen stuff, 
like gauze. 

G clef, s. The character placed at tho begin- 
ning of a stave, to indicate the pitch of the 
notes. [Clef.] 

G dur, s. [Ger.] The key of o major. 

ge-, pref [A.S.] A common prefix in Anglo- 
Saxon. With nouns it often gives a collective 
sense to the word to which it is prefixed ; as, 
/era = a traveller : gefera — a companion. To 
neuter verbs it often gives an active force ; as, 
i vinnan = to fight : gewinnan = to win ; rid an 
= to ride : geridan - to reach by riding. 
Frequently it appears to be a simple augment. 
Tt is common in past participles, appearing 
later as i or y, as yclept. It also appears now 
as a or e , as in alike — A.S. qelic, among = A.S. 
gemang, enough = A.S. genog, gendh. 

* geal, * gell-yn, v.i. [Fr. gelcr; from Lat. 
gelo = to freeze.] To freeze, te congeal. 

" Wer't no for houp, that darling bliss, 

That cheers us wi' a fancied kiss. 

Our very hearts wou'd gen!." 

Tarras ; Poems, p. 19. 

* geal, a. [Geal, v .] Extreme coldness, frosti- 
ness. 

gcan, s. [Fr. guigne ; Sp. guinda ; Low Lat. 
guindolum , ami guina. According to Dicz, 
cognate also with the following words, gu being 
replaced by v ; I tal. insciota; O. H.^ Ger. 
wilisda ; N. II. Ger. wcichsel ; Mod. Gr. filtnvov 
(bisinon). LittrL] 

Bot. : The wild cherry, Prunus avium , by 
some botanists made a distinct species, but by 
Sir Joseph Hooker arranged as a sub-species of 
rninns ccrasus. It is a tree with flaccid 
drooping leaves, drooping peduncles, the calyx 
tube contracted at the top, the lobes sub-aente 
serrate, the petals sub-erect. Drupe black, 
the stone adhering to the flesh. It is believed 
to be wild in Britain. It occurs also on the 
continent of Europe, in North Africa, and in 
Western Asia to the Himalaya mountains. 
The fruit is excellent. The tree is the origin 
of the Morelia cherry. 

* geant, s. [Giant.] 

gear, * geir, * ger, * gere, s. [A.S. gearwe 
= preparation, dress, ornament ; gearwian — 
to prepare, fit out ; gearu = ready ; cogn. with 

O. Sax. garuwi = gear ; Icel. gorvi, gjorvi; 

O. II. Ger. garawi ; M. H. Ger. garwe = gear ; 
O. Sax. gam ; O. H. Ger. garo = ready ; Eng. 
save. Gear is a doublet of garb (q.v.). J 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. That which is prepared for dress, outfit 
or ornament ; dress ; ornaments. 

1 fancy everybody observes ine ns I walk the street. 

*nd long to be iu my old plain again ."— Addison ; 

Guardian. 

t 2. Military outfit or accoutrements; arms. 

“Then fond he armor and other gere." 

Torrent of Portugal , 707. 

3. The harness or furniture of domesticated 
animals ; tackle or equipment for horses or 
cattle. 

"JPallns] then took her angry run 
At king Eu in el us, brake hU^ertr*.’* 

Chapman: Homer; Iliad. 

T Tn this sense it is common in the United 
States, and different kiuds of harness are in- 
dicated by the names single gear, double-gear, 
lead-gear, liip-strap gear, Yankee-gear, &c. 

4. Goods ; property generally. 

** 1 shall appear some harmless villager. 

Whom thrift keeps up about his country gear.” 

Milton : Comus, 167. 

5. Tools ; implements ; household neces- 
saries. 

6. Material ; stuff. 

"If fortune bo a woman, ehe la a gnod wench for thla 

gear."— Shakes}). : Merchant qf Venice, iL 2. 

* 7. Matter ; business ; affair. 

*' I will remedy this gear ere long I" 

Shaketp.: 2 Henry VI., IiL L 


* 8. Manner; habits ; customs. 

“ Wyaae rue fro my wylde gvrytl* 

Pent tent lat Psalms, p. 2S. 

* 9. Anything of no value ; rubbish ; trash. 
(Latimer.) 

II. Technically: 

1. Machinery: 

(1) Furniture, rigging, tackle (j^ers), ap- 
paratus, and appurtenances of au implement : 
c.g. t expansion-gear, valve-gear, puinp-gear, 
plough-gear ; the working-parts of a locomo- 
tive ; the rigging of a spar or sail ; the running 
parts of a wheeled vehicle, as the fore-gears, 
hind-gears, referring to the fore-axle and its 
wheels, the hind-axle and its wheels. To the 
former is attached the tongue and fore hounds, 
to the latter the hind hounds. Each carries 
its bolster. The term is also applied to other 
mechanical devices by which motion is 
transmitted ; as cliaage-gear, chain-gear, back- 
gear, overhead-gear : or by which parts are 
operated, as hoisting-gear. 

(2) A cog-wheel. [Gearing.] 

2. Naut. : A general term for the ropes, 
blocks, &c., belonging to any particular sailor 
spar: as, the mainsail gear, &c. 

(1) Running gear: 

Naut. : Running rigging. 

(2) Pump-gear, windlass-gear : The tackle 
belonging tn the pumps, windlass, &c. 

(3) To throw anything out of gear : 

(a) Lit. : To disconnect gearing or couplings. 

(b) Fig. : To cause anything not to work 
smoothly ; to disturb. 

"The most Important body of facts with which 
history makes us acquainted is thrown out of gear .*— • 
Miall: Eases of Belief, pt. iv. p 5 14. 

gcar cuttcr, s. A machine for making 
cog-wheels by cutting out the material be- 
tween the teeth. 

gear-gatherer, s. A money-making man. 

(Scotch.) 

gear-wheel, s. Any cog-wheel, whethei 
crown, spur, internal-cogged, bevel, or lantern, 
is a gear-wheel. The essential feature is the 
possession of cogs, which act npoo the cogs of 
another wheel iu the train or series to impart 
nr transmit motion. [Gearing.] 

* gear, * geir, v.t. [Gear, s.J To dress; to 
harness ; to put gear on. 

"That all loaner of men ... be reddy borsit and 
geiritf— Acts James il. (H5C), eh. lxiL 

* geare, v.t. [Jeer, t\] 
gear'-mg, s. [Eng. gear, s. ; -in#.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Harness, tackle. 

2. Mach. : A train or series of wheels with 
cogs for transmitting motion •, the parts in 
machinery by which motion is communicated. 
In spur-gearing the teeth are arranged round 
either the concave or coovex surface of a 
cylindrical wheel in the direction of radii 
from the centre of the wheel, and are of equal 
depth throughout. In he veiled-gearing the 
teeth are placed upon the exterior periphery 
of a conical wheel in a direction converging to 
the apex of the cone, and the depth of the 
teeth gradually diminishes from the base. 

gearing-chain, s. 

Mach. : An endless chain transmitting 
motion from one toothed wheel to another. 

gearing-rails, $. pi. The ladder-like 
rails at the side of a cart or waggon ; the raves. 

ge-ark -su-titc, s. [Gr. yij (ye ) = earth, and 
Eug., &c. arksutite (q.v.).] 

Min.: A dull, white, earthy mineral, like 
kaolin. Compos. : Fluorine 41TS, aluminum 
13*75, lime 19*25, soda 2'46, water 20*22. 
Occurs iu Greenland with cryolite. (Dana.) 

* gear'-ment, s. [Eng. gear; -merit.] Rub- 
bish, trash. 

* gcas -on, geaz-on, * ges-on, * ges-oun, 

a. [A.S. geesne — empty, barren.] Scarce, 
uncommon, unusual. 

** Tlie lady, hearkning of his sensefull speech. 

Found nothing that ho said vrnneet nor gra-'Ort." 

Spenser : F. Q., Vl.iv. 37. 

ge-as'-ter, ge-as'-trum, s. [Gr. yi\ (ge) =■ 
the earth, and acr-njp (aster) — a star. So called 
from the stellate appearance of the species 
when burst and lying on the ground.] 

Bot. : Earth stars. A genus of gasteromyce- 
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tous fungi, sub-onler Triehogastres. It was 
formed by Micheli to include the Puffballs 
having astelUted volva. They are small fungi, 
often of a brown colour, found chiefly in the 
Houth of England in pinc-woods and pastures 
•luring the autumn months. Geaster hygrome- 
tricus, as the name rmpliea, readily absorbs 
and retains moisture. 

geat (1), s . [A.S. geotun — to pour ; Low Ger. 

geten.) 

FoujuI. : The hole or channel through which 
molten tnetal descends into the mould. 

*geat(2), s. [Jet.] 

geave, v.i. [Etym. doubtful.] To look in an 
unsteady manner. 

*' Cnllant, cl/ip tlie Ud down on the pat: what lute 
they’t hinging graving up tit ere lor Perils of J tan, 

ge'-barig, s. [A Javanese word.) 

Bot. : (For def. see compound). 

gebang-palm, 8. 

Bot.: Corjipha Gcbanga. It Is a native of 
Java, where the leaves are used for thatching, 
plaiting, Ac., and the root for diarrhoea, while 
a kind of sago is prepared from the interior of 
the trunk. 

geb-bie, gab bie, s. [F r. jabot.] The crop 
or craw of a bird. 

£e'-bi a, s. [Gr. yrj (gc) = the earth, and pia 
(bia) == strength, force, power, might.] 

Zool. : A genus of long- tailed decapodous 
Crustaceans, family Thalassinulfe. Type Gebia 
strtlata, a crab about an inch and a balf long 
found on the coasts of England. 

Ge'-ber, s. [Guebre.] 

ge-car-5l'-ni-da3 t s. pi. [Mod. Lat. gecar- 
cin(m), and Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.) 

Zool. : Land Crabs. A family of short-tailed 
Crustaceans, containing various tropical land 
crabs. They live often at a distance from the 
sea in dry' woods in burrows, which they ex- 
cavate, sallying forth by night in quest of food. 
At a certain season they migrate in numbers 
to the sea to deposit their eggs, 

ge- car- 91 ' -mis, s. [Gr. yn ( 0 ?) = land, and 
KapKivos ( karkinos ) — a crab.] 

Zool. : Land Crab. The typical genus of the 
family Gecarcinidte (q.v.). 

fce-fi-m'-nse, 5. pi. [Mod. Lat. gecin(us), and 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. sulT. -inn?.] 

Ornith. : A sub-family of Picidae (Wood- 
peckers), established by Mr. George R. Gray, 
in which tbe ridge of the bill is near its dorsal 
line. Type, Gecinus (q.v.). 

£ 0 - 91 - 11113 , s. [Gr. yn (ge) = the earth, and 
Kivfto ( kineo) = to move.] 

Ornith. : The typical genus of the sub-family 
Gecinime (q.v.). Gecinus ( Picus ) viridis is 
the Green Woodpecker of Britain. [Wood- 
pecker.] 

•gSck, s. [Ger. geek; Dut. gek = a coxcomb, 
a simpleton. Cf. also A.S. geac = a cuckoo.] 
JGeck, v., Gawk.] 

1. A toss of the head in derision or contempt ; 
a taunt, a gibe. 

2. An object of scorn, derision, or contempt ; 
a dupe. 

" And to become the geek and acorn 
O' tbe other's t-illany." 

Shnketp. : Cymbellne. v. 4. 

g£ck, v.t. k i. [Dan. giecker = to j?st, to jeer.) 
JGeck, s.) 

A. Transitive: 

]. To deride ; to laugh or sneer at 
2. To befool, to cheat, to trick. 

“ Ha.rae to tbe Prowest it was directit ; 

But ye shall heir whow he was geckit. " 

Legend : Bp. St Aiulroit ; Poem t (16th cent-), p. 53«. 

B. [ntrans. : To sneer, to deride ; to mani- 
ftst contempt or derision. 

•• During our whole Journey she geeked and scorned 
at iuy northern speech and habit .” — Scott : Antiquary, 
ch. xxxiii. 

gee' ko, gek'-ko, s. [Fr. gecko; Mod. Lat. 
gefeko, said to be imitated from the sound of 
the animal's voice.] 

Zool : The typical genus of the family 
Geckotidfe (q.v.). Gecko verus is common in 
India and the adjacent countries, being often 


goat— gelatigonous 


aeon on the walla of rooms or running up the 
window-panea. The spider “ winch taketh 
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hold with her hands, and is in king's palaces" 
(Prov. xxx. 2S), aeems to be not a genuine 
araclmidan, but a gecko lizard. 

gee kot ! dee, s. pi. [Eng., Ac. gecko, t con- 
nective, and Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Zool. : A family of Lacertilia (Lizards), 
aub-order Paeliyglosaa. The eyes are large, 
the tongue not very protrusible, the teeth 
numerous, the toes furnished below with im- 
bricated plates, or adhesive discs, which 
exude a viscous fluid. Thesa, acting like the 
suckers of the domestic fly, enable the animals 
to walk up panes of glass or go along the 
ceilings of rooms. They feed on insects. 
There are many species in the hotter parts of 
both the Old arid the New Worlds. Though 
reported venomous, they are really harmless. 
For Gecko verus see Gecko. The Croaking 
lizard, Theccadactylus heris , is common in the 
boiling-houses on estates iu Jamaica. 

ged, gedd, s. [fceL gedda ; Sw. gadde ; cf. 
Icel. gaddo ; A.S. gdd = a goad.) [Goad, s.) 

Zool. : The pike. (Scotch.) 

” A gedd, or a dish of perch now and then .” — Scott : 
Hob Boy, ch. xxxvi. 

ged’ rite, s. [From Gedres, in France, near 
which it occurs.) 

Min : A variety of Anthophyllite, with 
microscopic black spinels. 

gee, jee, v.i. [Prob. a variant of go (q.v.). 
Mahn refers the second and third senses to 
Fr. ded . used to turn a horse to the left, in 
Switzerland to tbe right; Arm. dia, diou; 
Ir. deas = to the right band.) 

* 1, To agree, to fit, to suit. 

2. To go or turn to the off-side ; uaed as a 
direction to horses. 

3. To move faster : as a teamster cries to 
his horses, ^ee-up. 

geer, s. [Gear, s .] 

geese, s. pi. [Goose.) 

geest, s. [Low Ger. geest, geestland — dry, 
sandy land ; (>. Fris. gest, gestlond , from g&st 
= barren.) Alluvial matter on tha surface of 
land, not of recent origin. 

gecz, s. [Arabic.] A dialect of Arabic, called 
also Literary Ethiopic, tba ancient language 
of Abyssinia. It is not now a spoken language, 
having been superseded by the Atuharic. Its 
literature readies back to the fourth century. 

Ge-hen' na, s. [Lat. Gehenna; Gr. Tecwa 
(Geenna), Patei-va (Gaienna), from Heb. E2H N'3 
(Ge Hinnom), the valley of Hinnom : tf'3 (gai) 
N'3 (ge), K'3 (ge), and '2 (ge) = valley, and Din 
(Hinnom). (bee def.).] 

1, Scrip. Geog. : A valley anciently belonging 
to a man, Hinnom, of whom nothing is known 
(Josh, xviii. 6), and inherited by his son or 
sons, whence it is called the Valley of the Son 
of Hinnom (Josh. xv. 8), or of the children of 
Hinnom (2 Kings xxiii. 10). In Joshua it is 
described as lying south of Jehu-d, the Jebu- 
site capital, which afterwards became Jeru- 
salem (xviii. 1(5). Here, during tbe later period 
of the Jewish kings, men made their sons and 
daughters pass through the fire to Moleeh or 
Moloch, the Ammonite fire-god (2 Kings xxiii. i 
10 ; 2 Chron. xxxiii. (5), or actually burnt them 
in the fire (2 Chron. xxviii. 3). Tophet was in 
it (2 Kings xxiii. 10), and a prophetic passage 
mentions tbe size and fierceness of the tires 


there burning for the “king" [Moleeh means 
king] (Isaiah xxx. 33). Josiah pot on end to 
these cruel practices, and defiled the place (1 
Kings xxiii. 10 ). It was doomed afterwards to 
become an overcrowded cemetery (Jer. vii. 32). 
When the Jewa outgrew all love of human 
sacrifice, they regarded the place with horror, 
the Rabbins deeming it the gate of hell. [ 2 .) 
The valley, which the Arabs call Gehennam, 
ia thoroughly known. It is narrow and deep, 
with rugged liineatone cliffs, excavated for 
tombs, and the mountain sides overtopping all. 

“The pleasant valley of Hlnnotn, Tophet thence 
Axul thick Oehemut called, the type of 1MI.” 

ihlton : P. L., 1. 405. 

2. Scrip . Doctrine : Ilell, the place of punish- 
ment, the sufferings of the lost being compared 
to thoae of the children sacrificed to Moloch. 

IU 

** Whosoever shall my Thou fool, (hell be In danger 
of the hell of lire (nmrpin. Or. Gehenna of Are). — 
v. 22 (Revised Version). 

geh -lcn-lte, s. [Ger. gehlenit. Named , by 
Fuchs after hia colleague Gehleu.] 

Min. : A greyish-gr<-cn or brown tetragonal 
mineral ; its hardness 5‘5 to t ; its ap. gr. 2*9 
to3*l ; its lustre resinoua or vitreous ; its frac- 
ture uneven to aplinterv. Compos. : Silica 
29*9; alumina 21 ’ 6 ; sesquioxide of iron 6 * 6 ; 
lime 42 0 = 100. It has feeble double refrac- 
tion. It ia known native only in the Fasaa 
valley, but occaaionally occurs among the 
scoriae of furnaces. (Dana.) 

ge'-lc, a. [Gr. yrj(ge) — the earth ; -tc.] Earthy, 
pertaining to or derived from earth ; terrene. 

geic-acld, s. [Ulmic-acid.] 

gel’-cr-ItG, s. [From Geyer in Saxony, where 
it occurs.] 

Min. : The same as Leucopyrite (q.v.). 

ge'-ine, s. [Gr. yjjivo? (geinos) — mortal j sub- 
ject to decay.] [Ulmik.J 

geiz en, giz-zen, v.i. [Sw. gisna = to dry 
up; Icel. gisin = dried.] To become dry and 
shrink for lack of moiature ; to wither ; to 
fade. 

"Glide-will, man, la a gruen'd tub that bauds UAa 
liquor."— Scott : Bride of Lammer moor, ch. xxv. 

gek'-kd, s. [Gecko.] 

* gel' a-ble, a. [Lat. gelo — to congeal ; gelu = 
frost.] That may or can be congealed ; capable 
of being converted or concreted into a jelly. 

gel - a-da, a. [An Abyssinian word(?).] 

Zool. : A baboon closely allied to Haraa- 
dryas, discovered by Rnppel in Abyssinia, 
and in consequence named Gelada riippeliL 
It figures in the list of the Zoological Society 
as Theropithecus gelada. 

gel a las '-an, o . [Named after Gelal-u-Din, 
Sultan of Kliorassan.] 

Chron. : See etyra. andcompouod. 

gelalaean-era, s. 

Chron. : An era introduced by Gelal-n-Di* 
and commencing March 4, a.d. 1079. ( Sir 
Harris Nicolas , &c.) 

ge-lds'-i mus, s. [Gr. ye\ daifios (gelasimos) 
— Laughable, trom yeAdw (gelao) = to laugh. 
What is ludicrous about the matter is to see 
auch marine-looking animals as crabs aabore, 
and flourishing an abnormally large claw in 
the face of tbeir foes.) 

Zool.: [Callino Crab]. 

* ge-las’-tic, a. & s. [Gr. ye\ a< rrtKos (gelas- 
tikos ) — inclined to laugh ; yeAdw (gelao) — to 
laugh.) 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to laughter, 
“Expandlug the gelastic muscles." — T. Browne: 

Works, n. Hu. 

B. As subst. : Laughter, meiTiment. 

•’When he had made up hia miud to & dreadful 

course of drastics, should had that getas ics had .been 
substituted."— Southey. Ifoctor, ch. extraord. 

gel-a-tig’-en-ous, a. [Eng. gelatine , and Gr. 
yevvdoi (gennao) — to produce.] Producing or 
yielding gelatine. 

gelatigenous-tissues, s. pi 

Anat. : Animal tissues which, on being 
Seated with boiling water, yield gelatine. 
These are the skin, the serous membranes, the 
cellular aheaths of the muscles, the organic 
portion of bone, &c. 


late, lat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
©r, wore, wolf, work, whd, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, as, co — e ; ey — a. qu = kw. 
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&C-lat'-i-natO, v.i. & L [Eng. gelatin(e ); -ate.] 

A. Intrans. : To become converted or con- 
creted into n substance like jelly. 

B. Trans. : To concrete or convert into a 
substance like jelly. 

ge-lat-i-na'-tion, s. [Eng. gdatin(e); - ation .] 
The act or process of converting into a sub- 
atance like jelly ; the state or process of be- 
coming gelatiimted. 


gelt ; Goth, gild ; Ger. & Dnt. geld = money, 
tribute.] 

1. Money, tribute, compensation, ransom. 
Generally, in composition, as Daneprif, or 
Dan egeld (q.v.). 

" Freo from all gelt* and payments.' — Fuller : 
Waltham Abbey, p. 7. 

2. A guild (q.V.). 

* geld (2), * gelde, a. & s. [Gelt.] 


* gel'-ld ly, adv . [Eng. gelid; - ly .] In an 
extremely cold manner ; coldly, frigidly. 

* gel'-id ness, s. [Eog. gelid; -ness.) Ex- 
treme cold ; gelidity. 

gcl-in'-e-ae, s. pi. [From Lat. gd(o) = to 
cause to freeze ; fem. )>1. adj. suff. 4nr.w.) 

Bot. : Cells in algala accreting vegetabW 
jelly. (Treas. of Bot.) 


gel-a-tine, gel-a-tin, s. & a. [Fr. gdatine ; 
Sp.,* Port., & I tal. 'gdatina, from Lat. gelatus — 
frozen, pa. par. of gelo = to cause to freeze ; 
gelu = frost, cold.] So named from tbe tend- 
ency which the substance lias to congeal and 
become to a certain extent sol'd. 

A. As substantive : 

Chem . ; Gelatin, Cys^^N^O.^ ? Animal 
glutin, obtained by treating bones with dilute 
hydrochloric acid, which dissolves the mineral 
constituents of tbe bone, consisting of phos- 
phates and carbonates of caleium, magnesium, 
&c., and leaves the bone cartilage. [Ossein.] 
This, when hoiled for a long time with water, 
dissolves, 3nd forms gelatine, which can be 
purified by dissolving in hot water and pre- 
cipitating by alcohol. A pure variety is ob- 
tained from the swimming-bladder of the 
sturgeon, or other species of Acipenser. Im- 
pure gelatine, called glue, is prepared by 
boiling down pieces of hide, horn, hoof, carti- 
lage, &c., with water under pressure. Pure 
gelatine is amorphous, transparent in thin 
plates, of a yellowish-white colour; it has 
neither taste nor smell, and is neutral to vege- 
table colours ; it is insoluble in alcohol and in 
ether. In contact with cold water it swells up, 
and is soluble in hot water. It is not precipi- 
tated by acids, except by tannic acid, which 
gives a flaky precipitate, which is insoluble 
in water, alcohol, and ether : this reaction 
takes place in the formation of leather 
(q.v.). The aqueous solution of gelatin turns 
the plane of polarization to the left. Gelatin 
subjected to dry distillation yields metbyla- 
mine, cyanide of ammonium, pyrrol, &c. ; by 
oxidation with sulphuric acid and manganese 
dioxide, or with chromic acid mixture, it 
yields hydrocyanic acid, acids of the fatty 
series, benzoic aldehyde and benzoic acid, &c. 
Gelatine boiled with caustic potash yields 
glycocine and leucine. Gelatine contains about 
about 50 per cent, of carbon, 6*6 of hydrogen, 
and 1S'4 of nitrogen ; when pure it probably 
contains no sulphur. Moist gelatine exposed 
to the air rapidly putrefies, the liquid becoming 
first acid, but afterwards it gives off ammonia. 
Dry gelatine is unaltered by the air. Gelatine 
gives no precipitate with lead acetate, alum, or 
ferrocyanide of potassium. A mixture of gela- 
tine with potassium dichromate becomes, when 
exposed to the action of light, insoluble in water. 

B. .4s adj. ; Composed of, or in any way 
connected with gelatine ; gelatinous. 

gcl-a-tm'-i-form, a. [Eng.gelatin(c); i con- 
nective ; -form.] Having the form of gelatine; 
gelatinous. 

ge-lat -In-ize, v.t. & i. [Eng. gelatin(e ) ; -ize.] 
The same as Gelatinate (q.v.). 

ge-lat-i-no-, in comp. [Gelatine.] Contain- 
ing gelatine. 

gelatine-sulphurous, a. Consisting 
of gelatine and sulphur. 

£e lat-i-no -si, s. pi. [Mas. pi. of Mod. Lat. 
gelatinosus = gelatinous.] 

Zool. : The name given by Cuvier to his 
second order of Polypi. He includes under it 
his genera Hydra, Corine, CTistatella, Vorti- 
cella and Pedicellaria. ( Cuvier t ed. Griffith.) 

£e-lat’-l-nous, a. [Eng. gelatin(e); -ows.] Of, 
pertaining to, or consisting of gelatine ; resem- 
bling, or of the nature or consistency of gela- 
tine ; viscous, jelly-like 

" The gelatinous subataiire being nothing hut the 
half-digested remains of earthworms, on which these 
birds feed."— Pennant ; British Zoology ; Common Quit. 

gelatinous-lichens, s. pi . 

Bot. : Lichens having a gelatinous thallus. 
Examples : Iceland Moss ( Cetraria islandica), 
and Reindeer Moss (Cladonia rangiferina). 

gelatinous-tissues, s. pi. [Gelatiqen- 

ous Tissues.] 

-geld, * gelt (1), s. [A.S. geld, gild = tribute, 
custom ; O. Sax. geld ; 0. Fris. jeld ; O. H. Ger. 


geld, * geel-dyn, * gelde, * gel den, 
*gel dyn, * gild, v.t. [ 1 cel, gelda; eogu. 
with Sw. galla ; Dan. glide.) [Galt, Gelt.] 

I. Lit. : To castrate, to emasculate ; to de- 
prive of the power of generation. 

"Som beeth igildrd that glldeth hem self for the 
kyngdom of God."— Treviso., v. 63. 

* II. Figuratively : 

1. To deprive of any essential part; to 
mutilate. 

" Bereft and gelded of his i»atrimony. M 

Shakesp. : It. chard II., IL L 

2. To clear or free from anything immodest 
or obscene ; to expurgate. 

'"They were diligent enough to make sure work, and 
to geld it so clearly in some places, that they took 
away the very manhood of it"— Dryden : Juvenal. 
(Pref.) 

* geld'-a-ble (1), a. [Eng. geld , v. ; -able.) 
That may or can be gelded. 

* geld -a-blo (2), a. [Eog. geld (I), s. ; -a&Ze.) 
Liable to pay taxes. 

geld-er (l), *geld ere, s. [Eng. geld, v. ; 
-er.] One who gelds or castrates ; a gelding. 

" Geld later with gel dm, as many one do, 

And look of a dozen to geld away two." 

^ Tuner: Busbandrie. 

geld'-er (2), s. [Guelder.] 

gelder-rose, s. [Guelder-rose.) 

* geld'-hood, * geld hede, s. [Eng. geld, 
v. ; -Aood.] Barrenness. 

geld'-ihg, * geld-inge, *geld-yng, 
* geld-ynge, T gueld ing, pr. par., a., dr 
s. [Geld, v.] 

A. & B. vis pr. par . & particip. adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. .4s substantive : 

L Literally : 

1. The act of castrating ; castration. 

2. One who has been gelt or castrated ; ap- 
plied — 

* (1) To men, and equivalent to the more 
modern word eunuch (q.v.). 

" And whenne thet weren come up of tha watir, the 
spirit of the Lord ravysclied Filip, aud the geldynge 
say him no more.”— Wycliffe : Acta viiL 39. 

(2) To animals ; specifically, a castrated 
horse. 

" A coach and ten geldings for the more easy con. 
veyiug of him to Moaco."— Ihtckluyt : Voyages, i. 4:. 9 . 

* II. Fig. : An emasculating or depriving of 
strength or force. 

"Gelding, signifleth a subduing of our affeetiouR. 
and taming the foul lust of pleasure, vnto the will 
of reason.*' — Wilson; The J rte qf Rhetorigue. p. 97, 

ge leeh'-i-dse, s. pi. [Gr. ( gelechcs ) 

— sleeping on the ground ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. 
stiff. -ido’.] 

Entom. : A family of Moths, tribe Tineina. 
It contains 173 British species, more than a 
fourth of tbe whole number. (Stainton.) 

* gcl'-i-^ido, s. [Lat. gdicidium, from gelu = 
frost, and cado = to fall.] A frost. (Coles.) 

* gel -id, *gel cd, a. [Lat. gelidus f from 
gelu — frost.] Extremely cold or cool. 

" By gelid founts and careless rills to muse." 

Thomson : Summer, 208. 

gel id-l-a'-5C-0D, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. gelidi(um), 
and Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -acece.) 

Bot. : A family, tribe, or order of rose-spored 
Algae, and belonging to the group Desmio- 
spenwe®, i.e., those bearing necklaces of 
spores. Some of the foreign species are very 
beautiful. Type, Gelidium (q.v.), 

*ge lld -i-ty, s. [Eng. gelid ; -ity.) The 
quality or state of being gelid ; extreme cold. 

gel -id' l inn, s. [Diinin. of Lat. gelidus — icy 
cold, from gelu = icy coldness.] 

Bot. ; The typical genus of Gelidiaceie (q.v.). 
Gelidium cornenm is a common seaweed with 
a red pinnated horny frond from two to six 
or eight inches high. 


* gell (l). v.i . [Ger. gellen.) To tingle * fco 

thrill with acute pain. 

" Your wounds they will both glow and gelt, 

8ow lull sore, and be full ill. Sir Egeir, p. la. 

* gell (2), v.i. [Icel. geil = a crack, a fissure.) 
To crack in consequence of heat ; a phrase 
used concerning wood which cracka in drying. 

gell (3), v. i. [Gale, v.) To aing loudly ; to 
bawl in singing ; to yell. 

* gell (4), v.t. & i. [Geal, v.) 

A. Trans. : Tn form into a jelly, to congeal. 

B. Intrans. : To assume the consistence ol 
jelly ; to set. 

* gell (]), s. [Etym. doubtful.] A leech. 

gell (2), s. [Gell (2), v.] A rent, crack, or 
split in wood. 

" I stevellit backe, and lowten doune. s*t mal nehb 
to ane gell in the dor."— Hogg: 1 Vinter Talet . ii. 4L 

gell (3), gill, s. [Gill (1$, $.) 

Bot. : A labiate plant, Nepeta Glechtma. 

* gel-loch, s. [Gell (3), «.] A shrill cry, a yelL 

" We‘11 never inair scare at the poolly- woolly of the 
whsup. nor swirl at the gelloch of the era." — Brownie 
qf Bodtbeck, i. 238. 

gel lock, s. [A corrap. of gavelack (q.v.).] 
An iron crow-bar. 


* gel'-ly, s. & a. [Jelly.) 

A. vis subst. : Jelly. 

B. vis adj. : Clotted. 

" They softly wjpt away the geUy blood." 

Spenser . P. I?., II L iv. 40. 

* ge- los- eo -py, s . [Gr. ye Awe (gelos) = 
laughter, and <TKonea> (skoped) — to see.] 

Antiq. : An old kind of divination by the 
laughter of any person ; the inferring or dis- 
covering tbe qualities, &c., of any peraon by 
tbe nature of his laughter. 

* gel -ous, a. [Jealous.] 

gel'-se-mine, s. [Eng., &c. gelsem(inm), and 
suff. due (Chem.) (q. v.).] 

Chem . ; An alkaloid, C02H38X0O4, occurring 
in the root of Gdsemium sempert'irens. rt ia 
an amorphous transparent mass, alightly 
soluble in water, soluble in alcohol and in 
ether. It tastes bitter and is poisonous ; 
when it is dissolved in sulphuric acid, and 
potassium dichromate is added, the solution 
turns a cherry-red colour, then violet, and 
then green. 

gel-se’ mi-urn, s. [Ital. gdsomino = jasmine.) 

1. Bot. : t genus of Loganiacese, or, in tho 
opinion of some, of Bignoniaceae. Gelsemium 
nitidum or sempervirens, a climbing shrub 
with fragrant yellow flowers, is the Carolina 
Jessamine. It has been introduced into 
British greenhouses. 

2. Phar. : Tincture of gelsemium root ia 
used in America as a sedative ; in overdoses 
it causes death by paralysis of tbe respi^tory 
muscles. 

gelt, pa. par. [Geld, v .] 


gelt, *geld, * gelde, *gild, *yeld, o. <3 m». 

[Icel. gcldr ; O. Sw. galder ; Sw. gall: Dan. 
£oW.] [Geld, v.) 

A. As adjective: 

I. Literally : 

1. Castrated, gelded. 

"Geldynge cr gelde horse. Canteriut.’'— Prompt. 

Pare. 


" Elesal>eth thi cosyu, that la cald geld 
Sho has couceyfled A S"n.'* 

Towneley Mysteries, p. 78. 

1 II. Figuratively : 


1. Emasculated ; having lost the power of 
generation. 

“ Elde maketh me oeld an growen al grai." 

Early English Poems, p. 143. 

2. Weak, feeble, spiritless. 

" Myn gomentd w&x&tb gelde." Lyric Poems, p. 34, 


boil, bo^; poilt, j<^rl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, ^enophon, exist, ph = t 
-cian, -tian — sh^n. -tion, -slon = shun ; -{;ion, -^lon = zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious — shus. -ble, -die, &c. — b^l, deL 
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B. As subst. : A gelding. 

"The apciycd gelts they esteem the most profitable.'* 
— Mortimer : li usbandry. 

* gelt (1), s. [Gilt.] Tinsel or gilt surface; 
or perhaps gold. 

" I wou her with a id nil o of gelt, 

Em host with but'le al>oot the belt" 

Spenser : Shepheards Calender ; Feb. 

* gelt ( 2 ), s. [Geld ( 1 ), «.] 

gem, * gemme, S, [O. Fr. gemme, from Lat. 
gemma — a bud, n gem ; 1UL gemma ; Sp. 
yema; Port, gomo, gemma.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. A precious stone, as the diamond, ruby, 
emerald, Ac., especially when cut and polished 
for ornamental pu rposes ; a jewel. 

" The shining circlets of his golden hair . . . 

Inetaxred with gems and gold, bestrow the shore." 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad xvii. 65. 

*2. A bud. [Gemmelk.] 

" From the Joints of thy prolific stem 
A swelling knot Is misM, culled ajfm* 

Denham : Of Old Age. 676. 

3. Anything resembling a gem in beauty or 
brilliancy ; as a drop of dew. 

4. Anything of the greatest value, beauty, 
or rareness. 

II. Zool. : The same as Gem mule (q.v.). 
Artificial gems : Factitious stones are made 

of very pure, fusible, highly transparent, and 
dense glass, usually called paste or strass. 
The composition is silica, pntassa, and oxide of 
lead, with some other ingredients at times, 
and metallic oxides for colouring. The beauty 
depends upon the clearness and the exact imi- 
tation of the natural gem. and also upon the 
care and skill iu the cutting. 

Obvious compounds are gem -adorned 
(Byron); gem-illumined, gem-surpassing, gem- 
tipt (Ccneper), Ac. 

gem cutting, s. The surfaces of gems 
are cut into facets to increase their brilliancy. 
The greater the natural brilliancy , the fewer 
facets are required to obtain a given brilliancy. 

gem-engraving, s. The art of engraving 
on gems. 1 1 is performed by small revolving 
wheels or points charged witii diamond dust, 
emery, &c., according to the hardness of the 
gem. It is also called Gem-sculpture, or 
Lithoglyptics (q. v.). [Cameo, Intaolio.] 

gem sculpture, 5. The same as Gem- 

ENGHAVING (q.V.). 

* gem, i \t. & i. [Gem, «.] 

A. Transitive : 

1 . To adorn with gems, jewels, or precioua 
atones. 

2. To bespangle or adorn, as with gem9. 

"In the vase mysterious fling 

Pinks and roses gemm'd. with dew.” 

Jones : Muse Recalled. 

3. To put forth in buds. 

*• Rose, as In dance, the stately trees, and spread 
Their branches, bung witb copious fruit, or gemmed 
Their blossoms." Milton 1 P. L„ viL 825. 

B. Intrans . : To put forth the first buds. 
Ge-ma'-ra, s. [Aramaean NT22 (gemara), which 

according to Buxtorf is = supplement or com- 
plement, but according to Dr. Samuel David- 
son is = doctrine, being derived from T? 3 
( gemar ) = to learn.] 

Hebrew Literature : One of the two leading 
portions of the Talmud, which is divided into 
the Mislina or Text, and the Gemara or Com- 
mentary. [Ta lmud. ] 

* ge mar ie, a. [Eng. gemaria); -w.j Of or 
pertaining to the Gemara. 

£em'-el, s. [Lat. gemellus = twin, paired ; Sp. 
gemilo; Ital. gemello ; o. Fr. gemeau.) 

* I. Ordinary Language : 

1. One of twins. 

" Geme T s apereden in the womb©."— Wycliffe : Genesis 
xxxviii. 27. 

2. A hinge. [Gemel-hinge.] 

"A stono-wrouebt door of no menne weight: 

Yet from itselfe the gemslt beaten so 
That little strength could thruat it to aud fro." 
Browne: Britannia's Pastorals, bk. ii, s. a 

n. Iler. : A term applied to two bars or 
barralet.s, placed parallel to each other. 

"Two gemrls, silver, between two griffins passant* 
— Strype ■ Life of Smith, cb. i.. note a. 

gemel-hinge, s. 

Locksmith. : A hinge consisting of an eye or 
loop and a hook. 


gemel-ring, *. A ring with two or more 
links ; a giinbaL 

gemel window, s. 

Arch. : A window with two haya. 

gem el-lar-i-a, s. [Lat. gemellaria , gemellar 

— n vessel for holding oil ] 

Zool. : The typical genus of the family 
Gemellariadffi (q.v.). The cel Is are joined back 
to back, nil the pairs facing the same way. 

gem cl lar- 1 a - daa, a. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
gcmellai(ia), and Lat. fem. pi. adj. sulT. -idat.] 
Zool. : A family of iufundibulate polyzoa, 
sub-order Clieilostoinata. It was founded by 
Prof. Busk. The cells are opposite in pairs, 
the polyzoary continuous. 

ge mel -li, s. pi. [Gemellus.] 

* gem el lip -a rous, a. [Lat. gemellus — 
twin, and pario' = to bring forth.] Bearing or 
producing twins. 

ge-mel-liis (pi. ge-mel'-ll), s. [Lat = 
twin.] 

Anat. : One of two small twin muscles in 
the thigh. There is a gemellus superior and a 
gemellus inferior. 

* gem -ent. a. [Lat. gemens, pr. par. of gemo 

— to groan.] Groaning. (Blount.) 

* gem'-in-al, s. [Lat. geminus — twin-bom.] 
A pair, a doublet. 

"The often harmony thereof softened the verse more 
than tho majesty of tne subject would permit, unless 
they bad all been geminals or couplet*. ’ — Drayton . 
Banms' Wars. (t*ref.) 

* gem -i-nate, a. [Lat. geminatus, pa. par. of 
gemino —to double; geminus = twin-bom.] 

Bot. : United or collected in pairs. 

geminate flowers, s. pi. 

Bot. .-Twin flowers ; flowers produced in pairs. 

geminate leaves, s. pi. 

Bot. : Leaves arranged in paira ; leaves 
springing from the same node, hut not oppo- 
site to each other. 

* gem -i nate, v.t. [Fr. ghminer; Ital. gemi- 
nare; Sp. geminer.] [Geminate, a.] To double. 

" W Is but the v geminated in the full sound."— ihrn 
Jonson : English Grammar. 

* gem-l-na -tion, s. [Lat. geminatio, from 
geminatus , pa. par. of gemino = to double.] 

1. The act of doubling ; duplication. 

"They admit a gemination of principal part*." — 
Browne : Vulgar Errours, bk. iii., ch. xv. 

2. Duplication ; reduplication ; an increas- 
ing twofold. 

" If the evil! be in the oense and in the conscience 
both, there Is a gemination ot it.' —Bacon : Colours of 
Good £ Evil, § 8. 

gem’-i-ni, s. pi. [Masc. pi. of Lat. geminus— 
twin, produced at the same birth with another.] 
Astron. : The third of the zodiacal constel- 
lations [K]. The name is given from two con- 
spicuous stars, a and p Geminorum, the former 
named after the example of the Greeks Castor ; 
the latter, Pollux. If an imaginary line be 
drawn through the belt of Orion and two 
bright stars in the line of the belt, it will 
nearly pass through Gemini. If again Regulus 
and Aldebaran be above the horizon, and the 
space between them be equally divided, the 
point of bisection will he in Gemini. Castor 
is a remarkable binary star of the first magni- 
tude, Pollux is of the second. The sun enters 
the third sign of the zodiac which is different 
from the actual constellation about May 21, 
and passes from it to Cancer abont June 21. 

Gemini ( geminy , jiminy ) is used as a kind 
of mild oath or interjection ; but in this case 
the word is, according to Mr. Palmer (Fo?fc- 
Etymology), identical with Ger. 0 Gemine; 
But. Jemy, Jemini, which are shortened forms 
of Lat. 0 Jesu Domine, or perhaps merely 
from Jesu mens; Ital. Giesu mio. 

gem - i -nif-lo- rous, a. [Lat. geminus — 
twin, double ; fos (genit. Jloris) — a flower ; 
Eng. adj. suff. -ous.] 

Bot. : Twin-flowered ; having two flowers 
growing together. 

* gem'-in-ous, a. [Lat. geminus = twin.] 
Double ; in pairs ; twin. 

"Christians have baptized these geminents births 
and double con nascencies, with several names, as 
conceiving In them a distinction of •ools .”— Browne : 
Vulgar Errours, bk. ill., cb. xv. 


*gem' I-ny, a. [Gemini.] A pair, a brace, 
a couple. 

" I have grated upon tuy good friend* for three re. 
prievea for you, and your couch.Mluw, Niw; or els* 
you had looked through the grate, like s geminu o! 
baboon*."— xhakesp. : Merry Wires of Windsor, LL 2. 

gem 1 tor-C£, s. pi. [Lat. gemUus=^ a sigh, a 
groan, from gemo = to aiglg to groan. The 
name Is not a good one. Gtnw does not mean 
to coo, and the cheerful love-song of the 
pigeons is neither a sigh nor a groan.] 

Ornith. : Cooers. The same as the sub-order 
Colnmbacei (q.v.). It contains the pigeons. 

gem'-ma (pi. gem -mae), a. [Lat. = a bud 
eye, or gem of a plant.] 

L Botany : 

1. The name given by Linnaeus to a leaf- 
bud, as distinguished from the flower-hud of 
a plant. 

2. (PL): Minute green bodies in the evs- 
tulreoropen cups which constitute the fructi- 
fication of Marclmntia. They occur also in 
aome Mossea and Hepatic#. 

H Zool. (PL) : The buds produced hy any 
animal, whether detached or not. 

’ gem-ma’- 9 e-ous (or ceous as ehue), a. 

[Lat. gemma; Eng. adj. sufl. -actons.] Per- 
taining to gems or leaf-buds; of the nature of 
or resembling gems. 

gem' maa, a. pi. [Gemma.] 

gem' man, s. [A vulgar contraction " of 
gentleman (q.v.)."] A gentleman. (Vulgar.) 
"At home, our Bow-street gemmen keep the laws, 

Aud here * sentry etAnda within your calling,'' 

Byron : Beppo, M- 

* gem’-ma-ry, a. & 5 . [Eng gem; -ary.] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to gems or jewels. 

"The principle and gemmary affection la It* tro- 
lucency.' — Broume: I utgar Errours, bk. U.. cb. L 

B. As substantive : 

1. A depository for gems ; a jewel-house. 
(BZotnif.) 

2. A knowledge of gems. 

"In painting and gemmae# Fortunato was* quack.* 
—E. A. Poe : Cask of A uontillado. 

gem -mate, a. [Lat. gemmatus, from gemma 
= a gem. ] 

Bot. ; Hating buds. 

* gem'-mat-ed, a. [Lat. gemmatus. ] Adorned 
or set with gems or jewels. 

gem-ma -tion, s. [Lat. gemmatus = (1) hear- 
ing gems, (") bearing huds, from gemma =s a 
gem, a hud ; Fr. gemmation.] 

1. Botany: 

(1) The act of hndding; specif, the produc- 
tion of buds in the axils of the floral leaves, 
the former developing into new flowers or in- 
florescences. This is seen occasionally in 
Scabiosa and Dipsaeus. 

(2) The manner iu which young leaves are 
folded up in a bud before it opens ; vernation. 

t (3) The time when buds come forth. 

2. Zool. : Generation hy the development of 
burls, which in some species, as Cheroma, 
grows out of the forepart of the hody, and in 
others, as Vorticella, from the hind part near 
the stem, or from the stem itself, from which 
the young animal soon detaches itselt (Owen.) 
Nicholson considers that the simplest form of 
gemmation is seen in the pow'er possessed hy a 
crustacean to replace a lost limh. Another 
form of it is when a foraminifer, consisting 
of a little sphere of sarcode, develops a second 
one like the first, than a third one like the 
secoud, till quite a group of these little globes 
has been formed, after which the whole are 
surrounded by a complex shell. Another 
kind of it is seen in the Flustra, in which a 
single polypide, by developing a series of bnds 
which remain in contact wuth the parent st ra, 
finally makes the complex sea mat, which the 
unobservant mistake for an algal. This is 
called continuous gemmation. W hen, as is the 
case of the fresh* water Hydra, the new beings 
developed from buds become disconnected 
from their parents, and set up a separate ex- 
istence.the phenomenon is called discontinuous 
gemmation. Finally when the young indi- 
viduals remain wuthin the hody of the parent 
till that parent dies, this is termed internal 
gemmation. It occurs in some polyzoa. 
(Nicholson.) 

gem'-mels, s. pi. [Gemel. ] A pair of hinges. 
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PRECIOUS GEMS AS THEY ARE FOUND. 


1 TOURMALINE (New York). 

2 TOURMALINE (Ural). 

3 rtiRYSOPRASE. 

4 EMERALD (Peru!. 

5 CHRYSOBERYL (Ural). 

6 TURQUOISE. 

7 DIAMOND. 

8 SPINEL RUBY. 

9 GARNET. 

10 TOPAZ (Ural). 

11 AQUAMARINE (Ural). 

12 LAPIS-LAZULI. 

13 BLOODSTONE. 

14 TOPAZ \ Brazil), 

15 OPAL. 

16 AMETHYST* 
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^CM -mc ous, a. [Lat. gemnicus, from gemma 
= a gem, a bud.] 

t. Pertaining to or of the nature of gems. 

" Sometimes wo find them In the gcmrtxsous matter 
Itself.”— H'oodn'ard : On Fossils. 

2. Resembling gems. 

"The blue is of an inexpressible splendour, the 
richest corn lean glowinghvitlia^MwneoiiJ brilliancy. " 
— Pennant : Britid i Zoology ; Oemmeoas Drugonel. 

gcm-mif-cr-ous» a. [Lat. gemmifer, from 
gemma = a gem, a bud. and J'vro = to bear; 
Eng. ad.j. suff. -ovs.] Reproducing by buds, as 
vegetables, ami certain animals of the lowest 
class, as Hydrozoa ; gemmiparous. 

* gem'-mi-ncss, s. [Eng. gemmy ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being gemmy ; spruceness, 
smartness. 

•gSm'-muig. ? [Eng. gem ; 4ng.] The science 
of gems ; collecting of gems. 

gem-ml-par'-l-ty, s. [Eng. gemmipaifous) ; 
-ity.] 

Zool. : The state of being gemmiparous (q.v.). 

gem mTp'-a-rous, a. [Lat. gemma = a gem, 
a lmd ; pario — to bring forth, and Eng. adj. 

SUff. -07iS.] 

I. Ord. Ixvng. : Producing gems or buds. 

II. Zool. : Propagating itself by new indi- 
viduals, issuing in buds from the body of the 
parent. [Gemmation.] 

* gem mos'-i-ty, s. [Lat. gemmos(us) — full 
of or set with gems; Eng. suff. -Uy.] The 
qualityjof being a gem or jewel ; abundance of 
gems. 

* gem -mn-lar, a. [Eng. gemmnl(e) ; -nr.] 
Pertaining to‘or of the nature of gemmnles. 

gem'-mule, s. [Fr. from Lat. gemmnla, diinin. 
of geinnia = a gem, a bud.] 

1. Botany : 

(1) The plumule of the embryo in a seed. 

(2) The terminal bud of the plumule. 

(3) An ovule. 

(4) The bud of a moss. 

(5) One of the reproductive spores of an 
algal. 

2. Zoology; 

(1) An embryo of a radiated animal at the 
stage when it resembles a ciliated monad. 

(2) An encysted mass of sponge-particles, 
from which new ones are produced. {Huxley.) 

gem -mu-lif'-er-ous, a. [Lat. gemmula = 
a little gem or bad ; fero — to bear, and Eng. 
adj. suff. -ovs.] Bearing gem mules. 

j[cm'-my, a. [Eng. gem; -y.] 

1. Full of gems; set with gems; bright, 
glittering. 

•’ Famed Oheron with damasked robe so iray. 

And gemmy crown." Phiiipt ; Past. 6. 

2. Containing gems. 

" Not venal, you request no eastern stores, 

Where ruddy waters lave the gemmy shores." 

Grainger: Tibullus; blegy ii., bk. in 

3. Spruce, smart, neat. 

*gem'~o-ny, s. [Lat. Gemonice [scafrr] = the 
Sad Steps (cf. the Bridge of Sighs), situated 
on the Aventine Hill, leading to the Tiber, to 
which the bodies of executed criminals were 
dragged by hooks, to be thrown into the river.] 
Pain, torment. 

*■ “Anguish through every member flies 
And all those inward yemoniet 
Whereby frail flesh in torture dies." 

Oldham: To the Memory of Mr. C. Morwent, xxxlli. 

ge~mo te, s. [A.S. gemdt.] A 'meeting ; the 
court of a hundred. [Meet, Moot, Mote.] 

gems'-bok, gems' -hoc, s. [Ger. gemsbock 
= the male of the chamois : gemse = chamois, 
and bock = buck.] 

Zool : An antelope. Oryx Gazella, called by 
Pallas Antilope Oryx, of a heavy stout build, 
about five feet long, three feet two inches 
liigli, with straight horns from two to two 
anti a half feet long. It is of a rusty brown 
colour, variegated with black and white. It 
is a fierce animal, dangerous when wounded 
to limiters, and at times holding even the lion 
at bay. It inhabits the karroos of Southern 
Africa. Pennant called it the Egyptian Ante- 
lope, but it is not found in the Nile valley. 

" And (he gmnsbok and eland nn hunted recline 
By the skirts of grey forests o erhuug with wild 
vine.” That. Pringle: Afar in the Desert. 


gem^’-horn, s. [Gcr.] 

Music : 

1. An instrument made of the horn of the 
chamois goat. 

2. An organ-stop, 8, 4, or 2 feet in length, 
the pipes of which, generally of metal, are 
taper-shaped, being only about one-thirtl the 
size at the top that they are at the mouth, 
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with a tone somewhat lighter than a cylin- 
drical stop of the same scale at the mouth, 
and very musical. It was first introduced 
here by Father Smith, who placed one in the 
choir organ at the Temple. It passed ont of 
sight for many years, but was reintroduced 
by the late Mr. William Hill. ( E . J . Hopkins, 
in Grove’s Diet, of Music.) 

-gen, suff ’. [Gr. yewaw (gcjnwo) = to produce.] 

Chem. : A suffix, as iu hydrogen. 

gen, $. [Pers.] 

Bot., Phar., £c. : Persian manna. [Manna.] 

ge'-na, s. [Lat. gena = the cheek; Gr. yeVv? 
{genus) = the under jaw ; Sans, hanu = the 
jaw.] 

t I. Annt. ; The upper part of the face, be- 
between the nose and ears. 

2. Zool. : A sub-genns of Gasteropoda, genus 
Stomatella. Found in the seas of Southern 
Asia, Ac. 

ge-nap pe, s. [From the place of its manu- 
facture.] 

Fabric : A worsted yarn, whose smoothness 
enables it to be conveniently combined with 
silk, and so well adapted for braids, fringes, Ac. 

gendarme {as zhan darm ), s. [Fr.] 

1. Lit. : One of the armed police of France. 
They are divided into horse and foot gen- 
darmes. They are all picked men, and are 
usually selected from the military forces for 
their courage and good character. They are 
divided into brigades, and a number of 
brigades form a departmental company. 

" When the Peers withdrew, it seems the proofs 
about his design of raising the North, or the city, or of 
the killing the gendarmes, did not satisfy them.”— 
Bumet: Hist, of the Reformation {.m. 15*1). 

The gens-d'armes were originally the king’s 
liorse-guards only, but afterwards the king’s 
gardes-du-corps ; the musketeers and light- 
horse were reckoned among them. There was 
also a company of gentlemen (iu number about 
250) bearing this name. 

2. Fig. : (See extract). 

" Pollinger and his followers were nearly brought to 
a standstill bv one of those projecting pieces of rock 
which are called gendarmes ; apparently from their 
frequently stopping travellers. — Saturday Review, 
Feb. 17. 1883. p. 208. 

gendarmerie (zhan darm -re), gen- 
dar-mer-y, *gen darm-or-y, *gen- 
dar-mour-ie, s. [Fr. gendarmerie.] 

*1. A body of armed men. 

“To have the gevdarmory and bands of horsemen 
... in a readiness.”— Strype : Memorials, 155 L 

2. The body of gendarmes. 

gen-da-rus'-sa, s. [A corruption of the 

Indian name.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe or sec- 
tion Gendarusseaj (q.v.). Tlia only known 
species, Gcndorussn vulgaris , is from India. 
When its leaves and stalks are rubbed, they 
emit a not unpleasant smell. After being 
roasted they are given in India in chronic 
rheumatism with swelling of the joints. {Lind- 
ley.) 

gen-da-rus-se-as, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. gen- 
daruss{a), and Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -em.] 

Bot. : A tribe or section of Acantbaceae. 

* gende, a. (Gent, a.] 

gen' der (1), • gen-dre, gen-er, * gen- 
dyr, s. [Fr. genre, from Lat. genere , ahlat. 
sing, of genus ~ a kind, a kin ; ltal. genere = 
kind ; Sp. A Port, genero. ] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

* I. A kind, a sort, a class. 

“Our bodies are our gardens ... If we will supply 
it with one gender of herbs, or distract It with many, 
the power or corrigible authority of thia lies in our 
will. — Shakesp. : Othello, i. 8. 


* 2. A class or rank of people. 

“ Why. to a public count I might not go. 

I a. the great love the general gentler bear him. 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, lv. T. 

* 3. A aex. 

4. In the same sense as 11. 

II. Gram. : One of those classes or cate- 
gorics into which words are divided according 
to the sex, natural or figurative, of the objects 
which they represent ; a class of words dis- 
tinguished by similarity of ending, such end- 
ing marking a distinction in sex, as seen in 
adjectives, nouns, participles, Ac. ; a gram- 
matical category in which words of a similar 
ending are classed together. Ill English, worda 
denoting males are said to be of the masculine 
gender, those denoting females of the feminine 
gender, and those denoting things of no sex 
of the neuter gender. Gramma. 1 i cal gender is 
that which is marked by different termina- 
tions, as dominus (m.), domina (f.). Gram- 
matical gender existed in Anglo-Saxon, but 
went out of use gradually after the Norman 
Conquest. 

“ Gender Is a grammatical distinction, anil applies 
to words only. Sex is a natural distinction, and applies 
to living objects. ” — Morris ; Outlines of English AceU 
deuce, $ oe. 

II Crabb thus discriminates between gender 
and sex: “ Gender signifies properly a genus 
or kind ; sex signifies the habit or nature. 
The gender is that distinction in worda which 
marks the distinction of sex in things : there 
are, therefore, three genders, but only two 
sexes. By the inflections of words is de- 
noted whether things are of this or that sex, 
or of no sex . The genders , then fore, are 
divided in grammar into masculine, feminine, 
and neuter ; and tilings are divided into male 
and female sex.” {Crabb : Eng. Synon .) 

gen dcr (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Music : A Javanese musical instrument, 
introduced into England by Sir Stamford 
Rallies. It consists of a row of parallel 
metallic plates supported horizontally by two 
strings passed tlirough the respective nodal 
lines of the plates. Underneath each plate is 
an upright bamboo, containing a column of 
air of such a height as to reciprocate tha 
sound of the plate above. 

gen - der, * gen-dre, v.t. & i. [A contr* 

form of engender (q.v.).j 
*A. Transitive: 

1. To beget, to produce. 

“ Ami all old Ocean genders In his round." 

Thotnson : Castle of Indolence, L 84. 

2. To produce, to cause ; to give rise or 
origin to ; to breed. 

" Foolish and unlearned questions avoid, knowing 
that they do gender strife.”— 2 Timothy ii. 23. 

* B. Intrans. : To breed, to copulate. 

“ A cistern for foul toads 
To gender in." Shakesp. : Othello, lv. 3. 

* gen'-der-er, *gen-drer f s. [Eng. gender t 
v. ; -er.] One who begets or gives birth to ; 
an engendered 

“ His fadir and modlr, gendrers of bym."— fTyclife: 
Zcchariah xiii 3. 

gen -der-rng, * gen-drynge, pr. par., a. 9 
&s. [Gender, v.j 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (Seo 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of engendering; tha 
thing engendered. 

“ 1 . . . bebelde ... his gendryngc in hia kyudea.* 
Chaucer : nous gf Fame, ii 457. 

* gen-drure, s. [O. Fr. {en)gendrure.} 

1. The act of begetting or procreating. 

"The sinewis of bis stones of gendrure Jben foldid 
togidere.”— WycltJfc : Job xl. 12. 

2. That which is engendered ; produce, 
issue. 

" Gentille gendrure to make." 

Robert de Brunne. p. 25SL 

gen-e-a-gen-e-sis, s. [Gr. yevea {genea) — 
race, stock, family, and yeVeoas (genesis) = 
origin, source.] 

Biol. : The same as Pahthenogenesis (q.v.), 

gen-e-a-lo£'-ic-al, ^gen-e-a-log'-ic (or 
gen-e as ge-ne), a. [Eng. ge'nealog{y) ; -ic, 

- ical .] 

1. Of or pertaining to the descent of fami- 
lies ; exhibiting the succession of familiea 
from a progenitor. 

“There are many Incidental verities, historical, 
geographical, genealogical, chronological, Ac."— Water' 
land: Works, viiL 106 . 

2. According to the descent of a person or 
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family from an ancestor : as, a genealogical 
order. 

“The golden fruit of true patriotism, real personal 
greatness, and nobility tin indebted to a yenenlutftcul 
table.*'— F. Knox ■ Letters lo a 1 'outvj A’obleman, Let. 45. 

genealogical tree, s. The genealogy 
or succession of a family from a |iroj»<:nitor 
drawn out in the figure of a tree, with the 
root, stem, branches, <fec. 

go-ne-a-log’-ie -al ly, adv. [Eng. genea- 
logical In a genealogical manner; ac* 

cording to genealogy. 

ge-ne-aT 6 gist, s. [Eng. genealog(y ); -is t; 
Fr. ghiealogistc; Sp. & Tort. genealogista.) 
One who is skilled in tracing the genealogy 
or descent of families. 

‘•With whatever delight the Cambrian genealogist 
might pursue the line ■>( Ills aucealry ."— Lord Tclgn- 
mouth : Life of Sir IK. Jo not. 

ge-ne-al’ 6 gize, v.i. [Eng. gemrfog(y); - ize .] 
To investigate or trace the genealogies or 
descents of families. 

ge-ne-al o-g$r, ‘gc ne al o-gle, *ge- 
nel O-gie, s. [Fr. gencalogie, from Eat. 
genealogia, from Or. yei/eaAo^ia (genealogia) — 
an account of a family : y*ced ( genea ) — birth, 
race, descent, and Aoyia ( login ) = an account ; 
Aoyo? (logos) = a discourse ; Ac'yu ( logo) = to 
tell, to speak of ; Ital. & Sp. genealogia .J 

1. The history or account of the succession 
of families ; an enumeration or exhibition of 
descent in the oatural order of succession ; a 
pedigree. 

“ This is the genelogie from S. Margarets the queue 
Of kynges hi A hi lu kyude that has b«ne." 

Robert de Orunne, p. 111. 

2. A pedigree, a lineage ; the descent of a 
family from a progenitor. 

“The ancients ranged chaos Into several regions; 
and in that order sucesslvely rising one from another, 
as if it was a pedigree or genealogy."— Burnet : Theory 
gf the. Rarth. 

* 3. Offspring, generation. 

•'Their several wives, and a Jovous genealogy out of 
them.'— Sterne: Sentimental Journey ; The Supper. 

* gen -e-arch, s. [Gr. yeVo? (genos) = a race, 
a tribe, and apx“> (ureftd) = to rule, to govern. 1 
The governor of a tribe ; the chief of a family. 

* gen -er, s. [Fr gearc.] [Gender, s.) A 
gender, in grammar. 

*' How many genera is thare in ane pronownef" — 
Faiw ; Rudiment , Dd. iiij. b. 

* gen-er, v.t. [Lat. gencro. from genus (genit. 
generis) — a race. To gender, to generate. 

gen-er-a, s. pi, [Lat.] The plural of genus 
(d.v.). 

*gen-er-a-hil -l-ty, s. [Eng. gentrable ; -ity.) 
Capability of being generated or produced. 

* gen'-er a-ble, a. [Lat. gewrabilis, from 
genero — to beget ; Ital. generabile ; Sp. gener - 
able.] Capable of beiog begotten, produced, 
or generated. 

“But we speak "hero of the original life of the souT 
itself, that this Is substantial, neither gen era hie nor 
corruptible-"— Cud worth : Intellectual System, p. 862. 

gen'-er-al, * gen er-all. * gen-er alle, 

a., adt*.,*«fc s. [Fr. general , from Lut. generalis 
= pertaining to a gf*nus or race ; genus (genit. 
generis) = a race ; Sp. general ; Ital. generate.] 
A. As adjective : 

1. Relating or pertaining to a whole genus, 
kind, class, or order ; not Special ; not particular. 
“They, because some have been admitted without 
trial, make that fault general which is particular."— 
] Vhitgiflc. 

* 2. Collective. 

“Our general forces at Bridgenorth shall meet." 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry iii. 2. 

3. Relating or pertaining to the whole com- 
munity ; public, common. 

“ Nor failed they to express how much they praised, 
That for the general safety be despised 
His own." Milton P. L., 11. 4RI. 

4. Common to many or the majority ; ex- 
tensive, though not universal. 

“A writer of tragedy must certainly adapt himself 
more to the general taste." — Mason: Elfrida (lutrod. 
Letters). 

5. Net directed to any single or particular 
object; taking in the whole: as, To take a 
general view of a subject. 

6. Lax in signification ; not confined to any 
particular or special use or import; not spe- 
cific; indefinite, vague. 

“ Where the author apeaka more strictly and par- 
ticularly on any theme, it will explain the more loose 
and general expressions."— U'atti 
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7. Not restrained by narrow or distinctive 
limitations ; wide. 

“ No general characters of parties {call them either 
Beets or churches) can be so fully and exactly drawn, 
oa to comprehend all the several members id them ; at 
least all such as are received under that denomina- 
tion." — Dryden: Hind A Panther. ( Brcf.) 

8. Common, usual, ordinary. 

" I’ve been bold. 

For that I knew It the moat general way.* 

Shakesp, : Tnnon of Athens, 1L 2. 

9. In all ; taken or viewed as a whole or in 
the gross. 

“ II is general behaviour vain, ridiculous."— Shakesp, ; 
Loves labour's Lost. V. 1. 

* B. As adv.: Generally, commonly. 

*' Should go so generul current." 

Shakesp. : l Henry IV.. Iv. L 

C. vis stthsla alive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. The whole ; that which comprehends or 
includes all, nr the chief part : that which is 
general; opposed to jxirticular ; general prin- 
ciples. 

" To conclude from particulars to generals Is a false 
way of arguing." — Broome. 

* 2. The public, the community ; the general 
body of the people. 

“'Twos caviare to the general.”— Shakesp. : Hamlet, 

11 . 2 . 

*3. That which is general or common to all. 

“ All our abilities. . . . 

Several* and generals of grnce 

Shakesp. . Troilus A Cressida, i. a 

4. In the same sense as II. 2 (1). 

“ The war's whole art each private soldier knows. 
And with a general's love of conquest glows." 

Addison: The Campaign. 296. 

* 5. A leader, a chief. 

" The general of your woes.’ 

Shakesp. : Romeo A Juliet, v. a 

II. Technically: 

1. Eccles. : The chief or head of an order, or 
of all the houses or congregations established 
under the same rule. 

“After the bishops come the mitred abbots . . . with 
the general* of the religious orders.’’— Dr. H. Vaughan : 
Year of Preparation for Vatican Council, ch. ill. 

2. Military : 

(1) One of the chief military officers of a 
country or government ; the commander of an 
army or of a division or brigade ; a general 
officer. They are known in order of rank as 
Generals, Lieutenant-Generals, Major-Generals 
and Brigadier-Generals. 

(2) A general drum-call beaten in the morn- 
ing, to give notice to the infantry to be ready 
to march. [Generale, (2).] 

41 3. Nant. : An admiral. 

" Amongst which ships (being all of small burthen) 
there was oue so well liked, which also had no man in 
her. os being brought unto the gcnerall [Sir F. Drakel 
he thought good to make stay of her for the service. 
—Sir F Drake IFert India Voyage, p. S. 

In general , * In the general , * For the 
general : In the main ; geuerally speaking ; as 
a rule ; for the most part. 

"The cloth, in generul. will resist water for some 
time ; but that which has the strongest glaze will re- 
sist longest.'*— Cook: Third Voyage, bk. it., ch. xL 
General is commonly affixed to words ex- 
pressive of rank or office ; with the force of 
highest or senior : ss, Adjutant-General, At- 
torney-General , Postmaster- General, Solicitor- 
General, Vicar-General, &c. (See these words.) 

general-agent, s. 

Law : A person authorized by his principal 
to sign all contracts, execute all deeds, and 
act in every way as his agent. 

General Assembly, s. 

Ecclesiol. : The highest court in the Estab- 
lished and Free Churches of Scotland. It 
meets statedly once a year for the purpose of 
receiving reports from the several committees, 
appeals from the synods, <fcc. It coasists of 
a certain number of representatives, one-half 
of them ministers, the other half elders, from 
the several presbyteries. It is presided over by 
a moderator, who is elected by votes at the 
commencement of each assembly. 

general bass, s. 

Music: Thorough bass. 

general charge, s. 

Scots Law: A charge the use of which is to 
cause the heir either to represent his ancestor 
or to renounce the succession. 

general-couneil, s. 

Ch. Hist. : [Council, (Ecumenical). 

general -court, s. A court of legislature. 


fete, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, eameL, her, there ; 
or, wore, w^lf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur. rule, full; try. 


general dealer, *. One who deals In 
all the articles of daily use, instead of confin- 
ing himself to one particular branch of trade. 

general demurrer, s. 

Iaiw : [Demurrer]. 

general issue, s. 

Iaiw : An issue which traverses and denies 
at once the whole declaration, without olfering 
any special matter whereby to evade it 

“As iu trespass, non cutpabiUs, not guilty: lu debt 
u)k>ij contract, nit m/iiam Indebitatus, that ne never 
win indebted ; In debt on Ixmd. nun ett factum. It is iw/t 
bln duett ; on an assumpsit, non assumpsit, he made no 
■well promise: or hi an action ou a warranty, that he 
did nut warrant, or on an agreement, tbit he did uot 
agree. Thews pleas are called the general issue, because, 
by importing an absolute and ueueral deuial of wliat 
is alleged In the declaiattuu, they amount at once to 
an issue : by which we mean a fact affirmed ou one 
side and denied ou the other,"— Blackstont; Comment^ 
bk. ili., ch. lb 

general lien, s. 

Law: The right to detain a chattel, &c., 
until payment be made not only for tiie parti- 
cnlar article, but of any balauce that may be 
due on a general account in the same line of 
business. 

general-officer, s. 

Mil.: An officer commanding an army, a 
division, or a brigade ; a general. 

general post-office, *. [Post-office.1 

general-service, s. 

Scots Law : A form of service carrying such 
heritable rights belonging to the ancestor as 
do not require sasine, or sucli as were per- 
sonally vested in him, no sasine having been 
taken on them by the ancestor, and it carries 
all tliat by the law goes to the heir-at-law. 
[Service.] 

general -ship, s. 

Naut. : A ship advertised by the owners as 
a general carrier, and not under special con- 
tract to any particular merchant or merchants. 

general speeial-eharge, s. 

Scots Law: A writ passing the Signet, the 
object of which is to supply the place of a 
general service, and to vest, by a fictiou of law, 
those subjects which would have required a 
general-service to liave vested them in the heir. 

general -staff; s. 

Mil. : The staff of an army. [Staff.] 

general-tall, s 

Law : An estate-tail where one parent only 
is specified whence the issue must be derived. 

general term, s. 

Logic : A term which is the sign of a general 
conception or notion. 

*] General term of a series: That terra from 
which any term whatever may be deduced, by 
assigning proper values to the arbitrary con- 
stants which enter it. 

general-warrant, s. 

Law : A warrant to apprehend all suspected 
persons, without naming any particular indi- 
vidual. The last general -warrant issued in 
England was that on which Wilkes was com- 
mitted to the Tower, on April 30, 1763, for his 
attack on the king’s speech in No. 45 of the 
North Briton. 

“This warrant le unconstitutional, illegal and abso- 
lutely void : it is a general-warrant directed to four 
messengers, to take up any j>ersous without uaming 
or describiug them with any certainty, and to appre- 
hend them together with their jiapers."— Lord Cam- 
den : Charge to the Jury in Wilkes' case. (Dec. 6, 1760.) 

^ Crabb thus discriminates between general 
and universal : “ The general is to the universal 
what the part is to the whole. What is general 
includes the greater part or number ; what is 
universal includes every individual or part. 
The general rule admits of many exceptions : 
the universal rule admits of none. Human 
government has the general good for its o In- 
ject : the government of Providence is directed 
to universal good. General is opposed to par- 
ticular, and universal to individual.” (Cra66; 
Eng. Synon.) 

* gen er a' le (pi. gen-er-a-li-a) (1), *► 

l Lat. neut. sing, of generalis = general.] 

1. That which is general. 

2. The usual commons in a religious house. 

3. (PI): Generalities ; general terms. 

“Destined to serve as the grneralia or first principle# 
of the various arts.”— J. S. Mill. {Ogilvie.) 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
Syrian. ee» ce = e ; ey = a; qu - kw. 
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• feen'er-ale (2), s. [Fr.) 

Milit.: Formerly a beat of drum for tlie 
■ssembly of all the troopa preparatory to a 
march or to going into action. When beaten 
unexpectedly it was the signal for the whole 
of the troops to assemble at the alarm-posts. 
iVoyle.) 

" Hurrah, boys 1 the morning of battle hiw come, 
And the general? '« boating on many r drum." 

Davit: Battle- Eve of the Brigade. 

• gen'-er-al-ess, s. [Eng. general; -ess.] A 
female general or commander, 

“ He hastily nominates genera teste a." — Carlyle : 
French Revolution, pt* 1., bk. vli., $ 6. 

•£cn'-er-al-ism, s. [Eng. general ; -ism.) 

1. A general conclusion. 

2. A platitude. 

"He began with generalltms about humility."— 
Burton ; City of the Saints, ch. v 

£n er-al-is'-si-mo, e. [Ital. & Sp. ; Fr. 
gintralissime.] A commander-in-chief; the 
chief commander of an army consisting of two 
orm ore gran ddivisioasmide r se parate generals . 
The terra is not now io use in the British army. 

, ’’la case of any foreign invasion, the King was by 
law to be generalissimo, to command the people for 
. their own safety.'"— Ludlow: Memoirs ; King Chariest 
Case. 

fcen er-al'-f-tjf, * gen-er-al-l-tle, s. [Fr. 

generality from Lat. generalitas , from generalis 
— general ; Sp. generalidad ; Ital. generalitd.] 

* 1. The state of being general ; the quality 
of including species or particulars. 

" Oeneraliti . Generality, generally ess.* — Cotgravs. 

2. A general statement ; a statement which 
is not specific* bat applies to a whole class 
taken collectively ; a statement which is not 
confined to any one particular case. 

“To conclude under one consideration a spedaltJe 
and a general itic" — [ip, Gardner ; Of the Presence of 
the Sacrament, fa S3. 

3. The main body ; the bulk ; the greatest 
part ; the majority. 

" The aenemlily of men are prone to approve the 
laws and rules directing to Justice, sincerity, and 
beneficence. "—Barrow, vol. 1L, ser. 7. 

* 4. (PI.) : General affairs ; the interests of 
the general public. 

* 5. A district governed by a general. 

ften' er-al-iz-a-ble, a. [Eng. generalise) ; 
•able.] That may or can be generalized or 
reduced nnder a general rule, or referred to a 
particular class or genus. 

” Extreme cases are, ipso nomine, not generalitabte." 
—Coleridge. ( Webster , ) 

fcen-er-al-iz-a-tion. gcn-er-al is-a'~ 
tlon, s. [Fr. generalisation ; Sp. generaliz a- 
cion.] [Generalize.] 

1. The act or process of generalizing; the 
act of making general, or of bringing several 
objects agreeing in some point under a common 
or geaeral name, head, or class ; an extending 
from particulars to generals. 

, “This has led some philosophers to suppose that 
another faculty besides abstraction, to which they 
have giveo the name of generalization, is necessary to 
account for the formation of genera and species.”— 
.Stewart .• On the Human Mind, pt, lv.. $ L. 

2. A general inference. 

fe5n'-er-al ize, v.t. & i. [Fr. g&ntraliser ; Sp. 
generalizar, from Lat. generalise gene ral(q.v.).] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To reduce lo or arrange in a genus; to 
view in relation to a genus or genera ; to 
bring, as a particular fact or series of facts, 
into relation with a wider circle of facts. 

“ The mind, therefore, makes Its ntmost endeavours 
to generalize Its ideas, bed ns early with such as are 
tnost familiar, comes in time to those that are less flu.* 
—Bolingbrok* : Essay on Human Knowledge, $ 6. 

2. To deduce or infer as a general principle 
from many particulars. 

"A mere conclusion, generalized from a multitude 
Of facts." — Coleridge. { Webster.) 

B. Tntrans. : To employ oneself in generali- 
zation ; to generalize objects. 

fcen'-er-al-ly, * gen-er-al-!, * gen-er- 
al-liche, * gener-al-lye, adv. (Eng. 
general; dy.] 

1. In general ; without specification or exact 
limitation. 

•• Generally we wumld not have those who road thta 
work of Sylva Sylvarum, account it strange that we 
have set down particular* untried- "—Bacon ; Sylva 
Sylvarum. (Pref.) 

2. Collectively ; In a body ; not partially or 
severally, but nniversally. 

** I counsel that all Israel be generaHy gathered* unto 
thee.’’— S Samuel xvLL, 11. 


3. In the main ; in general ; for the most or 
greatest part ; mainly, priaeipally. 

"Look, when yon will, Into eeBsions-papeni, and 
other accounts of feul people, who have suffered for 
their crimes, tuiil you will generally find they l>egan by 
neglecting the atb bath. u‘ U //in .• Works, voL ll .eer. 8o. 

4. In the main ; without minute detail. 

" Those who are driven Into the fold ere, generally 
speakiug, rather made hypocrites than converts."— 
Dryden : Hind & Panther, (i’refj 

5. Ordinarily, commonly, usually. 

If For the difference between generally and 
commonly , see Commonly. 

* gcn'-cr-al- ness, s. [Eng. general; -nm.) 

1. The quality or state of being general ; 
Wide exteut, though short of universality. 

" They had, with a general consent, rather springing 
by the general nets of the cause than of any artificial 
practice, set themselves in arm'— Sidney. 

2. Comraonoess, frequency, usualness. 

gen -er-al-ship, s. [Eng. general ; -sMp.) 

1. The office or rank of a general; command 
as a general. 

"Thus those fifteen hundred horse wbich marched 
northward, within very few days were brought to 
nothing ; and the generalship of the Lord Highy to su 
end."— Clarendon: Civil H'ar, ii. 718. 

2. A title of respect addressed to a general. 

"Your gencratshipjm tame Jo mind of Prince Emrene 
when ho fought the Turks at the battle of Belgrade."— 
Goldsmith : She Sloops to Conquer, li. 

3. The skill of a general ; military skill ex- 
hibited in the management of troops aad the 
conduct of war ; atrategical skill. 

“ Cicero lAOghs, In one of his letters, at his general- 
ship." — Bolingoroke: Letters on History. 

4. The discharge of the functions of a general. 

5. Judicious or skilfol tactics or rnaoage- 
meot generally. 

* gcn-er-al-ty, $. [Eng. general ; -ty.] The 
whole ; the totality. 

“The municipal laws of thlfl kiupdom are of a vast 
extent, and Include in their generalty all those several 
laws which are allowed as the rule of justice and judi- 
cial proceedings."— Hale; Prim. Orig. cf Mankind. 

gen'-er-ant, a. & s. [Lat. genera ns, pr. par. 
of genrro — to beget, to geoder (q.v.).] 

A. Js adjective : 

* I. Ord. Lang . ; Begettiag, prodacing, gener- 
ative. 

" In such pretended generations the generant or 
active principle is supposed to be the sun, which, beiug 
an inanimate body, cannot act otherwise than by his 
heat," — Bay: On the Creation, pt* ii. 

11. Math. : Acting as a generant (q.v.). 

E. ,4s substantive : 

I. Ord. Lang. : That which generates, begets, 
or produces ; the generative principle or power. 

“Some believe the soul made by God. some hy an. 
gels, and some by the generant,"— GlanviU : Scepsis 
Scientijlra. ch. iiL 

II. Math. : That which hy its motion gener- 
ates or is conceived as generating a line, figure, 
or solid body ; thus, a circle revolving about 
its diameter as a a axis is the generant of a 
sphere. [Generation.] 

gen'-er-ate, v.t. & i. [Lat. generates, pa. par. 
of genero — to produce ; genus (genit. generis) 
= a race, offspring. J 
A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To beget, to propagate, to procreate. 

2. To produce or bring into life ; to give 
existence to. 

3. To caase to be ; to produce. (Of material 
things.) 

4. To cause, to produce ; to give origin or 
rise to. (Of immaterial things.) 

** Yet we onght to remember that It is the nature of 
Injustice to generate injustice.” — Macaulay: Hut. 
Eng., ch. xvL 

XL Math. : To trace out or form as a line, 
figure, or solid body by the motion of a point 
or a magnitude of inferior order. 

•‘ If a mathematical surface be moved according to a 
mathematical law, the volume swept over hy it, in its 
motion, is said to be generated hy it, and Is a mathe- 
matical solid or volume .”— Davies <t Peck: Mathem. 
Dictionary. 

* B. Intrans. ; To beget, propagate, or pro- 
create. 

** Those creatures which being wild generate seldom, 
being tame, generate often." — Bacon. 

gen'-er-at-mg, pr. par., a., & & (Gener- 
ate, v .) 

A. & E, As pr. par . £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As svbst. : The act or process ofbegetting, 
prodacing, or originating. 


generating function, s. 

Math.: A term used by Laplace, in solving 
equations of differences, to denote any func- 
tion of x considered with reference to the 
coetficieats of its expansion in powers of x. 

generating line, or figure, s. 

Math. : A line or figure by the motion of 
which a figure or solid is cooccived to be 
generated or described. 

generating stirfaee, s. The heating; 

surface of a boiler; that ou which heat it 
applied to geoerate steam. 

gon er-a'-tlon, * gen-er-a ^ioun, ‘ gen 
er-a-cyon, «. [Fr. generation, from Lat. 
generatio, from generatus , pa. par of genrro =. 
to generate ; Sp. generacion ; I tal. generations ; 
Port. generafUo.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. The act of begetting, procreating or pro- 
ducing. 

** So fertile be the flouds In generation ." 

Spetuer: F. if, IV’. xlL L 

* 2. The act of producing, causing or giving 
rise or existence to. 

"Seals make excellent Impressions: und soltmay 
bo thought of sounds In their first generation.'** 
Bacon. 

*3. Progeny; offspring; issue. 

" Tho barbarous Scythlsn, 

Or he that makes h\s generation meases 
To gorge his appetite, shall to my bosom 
Be as well neighboured.’’ Shakes p. : Lear, L 1. 

4. A single succession or step in natural 
descent, as the children of the same parents ; 
an age or period betweeo one succession and 
another. 

*’ Four generations of Stuarts had waged s war to the 
death with four generations of Puritans."— Macaulay : 
But. Eng., cb. ni. 

5. The people of the same period or age ; 
those liviug at the same time. 

" O faithless and perverse generation, who hath 
warned you to floe from the wrath to come l"— Luke 
ix. 4L 

*6. A family ; a race. 

“Thy mother's of my generation." 

Shakesp. : Timon cf Athens, L L 

* 7. A pedigree, lineage, or descent. 

“Thus from the fact of Lot, we derive the generatiosv 
of Ruth, and hlessed Nativity of our Saviour."— 
Browne: Vulgar Eerours, bk. v., ch. xrL 

* 8. An age. 

" Every where throughout all generations and ages 
of the Christian world, no church ever perceived the 
word of God to be against it*”— Hooker : Ecdes. Polity. 

II. Technically: 

1. Math. : The formation of any magnitude 
by the motion of a point, or a magnitude of an 
inferior order. Thus, if a point move in ac- 
cordance with any mathematical law, the j*ath 
wbich it traces out is said to he generat 'd by 
the point, and is a mathematical line. If a 
mathematical line be moved in accordance 
with a mathematical law, the surface in which it 
is always fouod is said to be generated by the 
line, and is always a mathematical surface. 
The moving point or magnitude is called the 
generatrix, and the law accordietg to which the 
motiou takes place is called the law of geoera- 
tion. (Davies £ Peck.) 

2. Phys . Anat.: The function wbich has for 
Its object the propagation of the species, gene- 
ration, presents many points of resemblaoce 
in plants and aaiinals. In the former it is 
cryptogami c, or phanerogamic ; iu the latter 
Don-sexual or sexual. In the cryptogamic 
and non-sexual generation, the oew individual 
is developed by a separation of particles from 
the body of the parent, by which the oew for- 
mation is nourished until it has so far matured 
as to be capable of an independent existence. 
(Todd £ Bowman : Phys. Anat., vol. i., introd. 
p. 25.) 

^T(l) Alternation of generation, alternate gene- 
ration.] 

Biol. : [Alternation). 

(2) Equivocal, or Spontaneous generation : 
Biol. : The view that some of the lower 
animals or plants, or the primordial form of 
one or other, or both of the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms may have spruug from lifeless 
matter without the intervention of any previ- 
ously existing parent. Alleged instances of 
anch equivocal generation were shown to be 
unfounded, but essentially the same view has 
been revived as an hypothesis by Ufeckel and 
some evolutionists. It is called by Huxley 
abiogenesis (q.v.). For other kinds of genera- 
tion, see Fissiparous, Gemmiparous, Larri 
parous, Oviparous, Pupiparous.and Viviparons 


boll, b6^; pdut, Jdwl; cat, 9 ell, chorus, 9 hin t ben<?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a§; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = C 
'Clan, -than = shan. -tion, ~sion=shun; -£ion, -sion = zhun. -tions, -sious, -cions - shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = p^L d$L 
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^ Crsbb thus discriminates between genera^ 
tton and age : “'lhose who are born at the 
aajiie time constitute a generat ion ; that period 
of time which comprehends the age of man is 
tire age ; there may therefore be many genera- 
tions spring up in the course of an age ; a fresh 
generation is springing up every day, which in 
the course of an age pass away, and are suc- 
ceeded by fresh generations ." {Eng. Synon.) 

gen'-er-a-tiVO, a. [Fr. generatif , from Lat. 
gene rut us, pa. par. of genera =. to generate; 
Bp., Port., & ItaL generativo.) 

1. Having the power or property of genera- 
ting, procreating, or producing ; pertaining 
to generation or production. 

•' They haue the seed of regeneration by the allots- 
lerie of the church, which vietb to that end tuid pur 
■poae not onelv th» word, hut the sacraments, both 
haul tig generatl re force and vertue."— Hooker : Ecclcs. 
polity, bk- v., § SO. 

2. Prolific ; fruitful. 

** If there hath been sacb a gradual diminution of 
the genrra'fve faculty upon the earth, why was there 
not the like decay in the production of vegetables? 
Bentley. {Todd). 

generative-tissue, s. 

Bot. : The same as Formative-tissue (q.v.). 

gen'-er-a-tor, s. [Lat., from generates, pa. 
par. of g<nero = to generate; Fr. genera tear ; 
ItaL generator.] 

I, Ord. tong.: One who or that which begets, 
generates, produces, or propagates ; a propa- 
gator or procreator. 

“Imagination assimilates the idea of th t> generator 
into the reality in the thing engendered."— Browne .• 
Vulgar Err nun. 

IL Technically : 

1. Aerated Water ; An apparatus for genera- 
ting carbonic-acid gas for charging soda-fouu- 
tains, or bottles with aerated water. 

2. Chem,: A term used to denote the ele- 
ments or cooipound9 from which a more com- 
plex substance is obtaioed. Thus ethyl, 
alcohol, and acetic acid are the generators of 
acetic ether ; and benzoic acid and glycocoll 
are the generators of hippuric acid. By the 
action of acids or alkalies these substances 
can be resolved into their generators, and so 
the constitution of a complex body can be 
determined ; thus, Lecithin, a constituent of 
the brain, has the formula C.uHpoN’P'Og, ; it 
has six generators, glycerin, phosphoric acid, 
stearie acid, glycol, methyl alcohol, and am- 
monia; therefore it is found to be a distearate 
glycerophosphate of choline, and choline lias 
been found to be a tri methyl oxyethyl ammo- 
nium hydrate (CHglgN'CHo'OH'CHo'OH. 

3. Distill. : A retort in which volatile hydro- 
carbons are distilled from liquid or solid 
matters. 

4. Music: A ground note, fundamental bass, 
root, derivative. Ths principal sound or 
sounds by which others are produced, as the 
lower c for the treble of the harpsichord, 
which beside its octave will strike an atten- 
tive ear with its twelfth above or o In alt, and 
with its fifteenth above or c in alt. 

5. Steam : A vessel in which steam is gene- 
rated from water, for use in a steam -engine, a 
heating apparatus, Ac. The term was first 
applied to the Perkins steam-boiler, in which 
water in small quantity was heated to a high 
temperature. It is now specifically applied to 
a class of instantaneous generators. The name 
is now rapidly coming into use for all appara- 
tus for generating steam, being held to be 
more correct than the usual terra. [Steam- 
boiler.] 

£en'-era^trix, s. [Lat.] 

Math , ; A point, line, or figure which by its 
motion generates a liue, figure, or solid. 

fte-ner'-ie, a. [Lat. gencr(is) (genit. of genus) 
= a class, a kind; Eng. adj. suff. *ic; Fr. 
generique ; ltal. & Sp. generico. J 

I. Pertaining to a genna, class, or kind ; 
eompiehendiug the genus as distinct from the 
species or from another genus : as. a generic 
description, that is, the description of a 
genus; a generic difference, a difference in 
genus ; a generic name, a denomination which 
comprehends all the 9pecies belonging to a 
particular genus, as of animals, plants, Ac.; 
thna Felis is the generic name of animals of 
the cat kind, Canis of those of the dog kind, 
&c. 

“Though wine differs from other liquids, la that it 

U tho Juice of a certain fruit ; yet thl* In bnt a general 

or generick difference." — Watt*: Logick. 


2. Very wide, comprehensive, or extensive ; 
pertaining to large or comprehensive classes. 
“This 1* a generic term, applicable to every nort of 
mental enjoyment indiscriminately."— Cogan: On l Its 

piutionM. voL il.. dts. Ut, ch. 1. 

generic area, s. 

Bot . , ZooL, (0 (ieog. : An area to which a 
genus is limited. When there is one spot 
within this area where representatives of the 
genus ahound more than they do io other 
parts of it, this is called its metropolis. 

* ge-ner'-ie-al, a. [Lat. gerver(i$\ geoit. of 
genus = a kind ; Eng. adj. suff. -tcaL] The 
same as Generic (q.v.). 

ge-ner-ic al If, adv. [Eng. gener ical ; -hj.) 
With regard to genus or generic characteristics, 
“They are of the very aprclflc gravity with thowj to 
which they are »a generically allied." — Woodward. 

£c - ner- ic - al - ness, s. [Eng. gcnerical ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being gcnerical. 

“The question 111 dispute ho* no relation to the 
generlcalneu of the objects on which we think, but 
to the grnericulnes* at thinking lUclf." — Answer to 
Clarke* Third Defence. 

* ge ner-if l-ea'-tien, s. [Lat. genus (genit. 
generis) = a kind, a class, and fociozz to make.] 
The act of generalizing ; generalization. 

gen-er-es-i-ty, a. [Fr. genirositt, from Lat. 
generositas , from gener osus = of noble birth ; 
genus (genit. generis) = race, family; Sp. 
generosidad ; ItaL generositii.] [Generous.] 

* I. Illustrious ; of noble descent or birth. 
“Their eyes are commonly black and small, nosea 

little, nails almost as Jong h* their fingers, but serving 
to distinguish their generosity." — Uarru : Voyage*. 
VOl. I.. p. 465. 

2. In the ethical sense : That nobility of cha- 
racter which was once supposed to go with 
nobility of descent, but which is ucw known 
not to depend on birth, but to be present in 
certaio individuals in all ranks of society, and 
absent from others of the high as well as the 
low. 

"Generosity Is the part of a soul raised above the 
vulgar. There i* in it someth ing of what we odnu re 
In heroea, and praise with a degree of rapture.' — 
Goldsmith : The Dee, No. 3. 

3. Liberality, munificence. 

gen'-er-ous, a. [Fr. genfreux, from Lat. 
generosus, from genus (genit. generis) = race, 
family; Sp., Port., & ltal. generoso .] 

* 1. Of illustrious or noble birth, descent, 
or extraction ; nobly-born. 

” The generous and gravest citizens 
Have hent the gates." 

SJtakesp. : Measure for Measure, !v. 6. 

2. Noble, honourable, magnanimous ; high- 
minded. {Of persons.) 

" JUl men affect to seem generous, and will say, they 
scorn to be ba^e. ' — Harrow. voL L, e -r. 19. 

3. Noble, honourable, worthy of a high- 
minded person. {Of things.) 

** And Edith lent her generous aid, 

And wept, and Lorn far mercy prayed.* 

Scott : Lord of the Ides, 1L ZS. 

4. High-spirited ; possessed of or shoving 
high-breeding or blood, 

“ Acteeon spies 

Hi* opening hounds, and now he hears their cries : 

A generous pack." 

Addison: Ovid; Metamorphose* In. 

5. Full of spirit or strength ; strong, heating. 
“ The phlegm, even In this generous wine, was co- 
pious."— Boyle. 

6. Full, overflowing, abundant : as, a gene- 
rous table. 

7. Liberal, muuificeut, opeuhanded, boun- 
tiful. 

“ Generous and charitable, prompt to serve.* 

Wordsworth : Exhurtiort, hk* vii* 

8. Characterized by or manifesting liber- 
ality or munificence ; as, a generous gift or 
action. 

•[ For tha difference between generous and 
beneficent, see Beneficent. 

gen'-er-OUS-ly, adv. [Eng. generous ; -it/.] 

1. With nobility of mind or character; 
nobly, magnanimously. 

“Despise money generously, and forgive your 
enemy bravely."—^ Taylor: Sermons, voL iiL, 
ser. 10. 

2. In a generous, liberal, or munificent 
manner; with generosity; liberally, freely, 
bountifully. 

M Ti* better generously hestowed on those 
Than left the phiuder of our country's foes.* 
Pope: Homer; Iliad xviii. 351. 

•gen'- er- oils -ness, s. [Eng. generous; 
-n«ss.] The quality or state of being gen- 
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erous; generosity, nobility, bighmindedoeas, 
liberality. 

“ Had I not ImwjO encouraged by that gmermienes* 
and nweetneiui of disposition."— W'lMlc .• Mercury, 
(Dwilc.) 

*ge-ne'-si al, a. [Eng. geneses); adj. suit 
-al. 1 Of or i>ertaining to generation. 

* ge-ne-si ol -6-gy, a. [Gr. TfWis (genesis) 
= origin, source, and Aoyov (logos) = a dis- 
course.] The science or doctrines of genera- 
tion. 

gen’-6-sis, s. [Gr. yeyeots (genesis) = origin, 
source, birth, production, generation, crea- 
tion, Ac., from the obsolete root of y*yoj(gend), 
superseded by ytuvau* (gennao) = to l#eget, to 
engender, causal of ytyrOftai (gignomai) = to 
come into being, to be born, to be produced.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The ac t of begetting, producing, or giving 
origin to; Imagination; origin, aource, l*e- 
gioning. 

“The oripiu *«<! genesis of poor Sterling'* clab-"— 
Carlyle : Life of .S terUng. 

2. An explanation of the origin or source < f 
anything. 

3. Production. 

“ If the hi oixl becom« choked with inert matter, 
there necessarily results a decreased yen eta of motion. 
—Herbert Spencer : Psychol. (Slid ed.J, t 5. 

4. In the same sense as II. 2. 

II. Technically: 

1. Math. : A term formerly osed, meaning the 
same as generation. In the genesis of figures, 
t lie moving magnitude or point is called th® 
deseribent ; the guiding line of the motion ia 
called the dirigeut. [Generation, II. l.J 

2. Script. Canon : The first book of the 
Pentateuch, of the Old Testament, and of ths 
Bible. In the Hebrew original, as well as in 
the 8eptuagint and all modern versions, it 
occupies this place. It is called in Hebrew 
n'TNli (bereshit h), which is its initial wool, 
correctly translated ia the authorised English 
version, “ In the beginning.” The oldening 
chapter narrates the creation by God of this 
earth and all worlds (i. 1-16); ch. ii. 1-3 should 
have been added to this chapter. Chapters 
ii. 4-eod to xi. 9, are occupied with archaic 
events in the history of the humau race gener- 
ally. At xL 10 a genealogy begins, designed 
to give the pedigree of Abram or Abraham, 
“the father of the faithful,” divinely selected 
from an idolatrous race and family (Joshua 
xxiv. 2) to found a race (the chosen Jewish 
one) who should be the special depositaries 
and defenders of true religion against other 
races more or less apostate or unenlightened. 
The remainder of the book gives the history 
of Abraham, and those of his immediate 
descendants who were special heirs of the 
promises made to him — viz., Isaac, Jacob, and 
the twelve patriarchs (Heb. xi. 9). Counting 
only from the creation of Adam to the last 
event in Genesis (the death of Joseph), the 
space of time is vast ; but as the Hebrew, the 
Septuagint, and the Samaritan Peutateuchs 
all differ as to certain numbers, the exact 
amount cannot be stated. 

The Jewish and, following it, the early Chris- 
tian Church almost unanimously pronounced 
Moses the author of the work* deriving lii9 
knowledge of the events prior to hia time 
either from direct revelation or from prior 
documents consulted under Divine guidance. 
In a.d. 1733 Astruc, an eminent French medical 
professor, attempted to point out two such 
documents, distinguishable by the fact that in 
one the Divine Being is called almost always 
CVftNt (Elohim), while in the other he is named 
mri' (Jehovah). On the revival nf this hypo- 
thesis in the present century, Hcngstenberg 
and others contended against it, maintaining 
that in every case there was a reason why the 
Divine name which we find in the particular 
verse was chosen. Most critical scholars ad- 
here to the opinion of Astruc, and perpetually 
speak of the Elohist— i.e., the writer who 
habitually calls God Elohim (q.v.)— and the 
Jehoviat, who designates him Jehovah (q.v.). 
Hupfield and Boehmer assign the composition 
of Genesis to five writers : the Elohist, tha 
second Elohist, the Jeliovists, and the Later 
Editor or Compiler. Colenso reduces the five 
to four, making the second Elohist and the 
first Jehovist the same person, writing at 
different periods of his life. The bishop gives 
the following as probable dates of the several 
writers in Genesis, who, he thinks, possibly 

pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
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were the prophets whose names are ap- 
pended : — 

The first Elohlst B.c. 1160 to 1860 Samuel. 

“> '«*» »*«“"■ 

The second Jehoviwt 1635 Owl. _ 

The Deuterommnat fill to 621 Jeremiah. 

There are many expressions common to the 
first Elohist and Ezekiel. 

Omitting fractions of verses the following 
are the portions of Genesis attributed to the 
first Elohist, and they form a continuous nar- 
rative 


Chapters l. li. 1-3 ; v. ri. 0-1 1, 17-52 ; vlL 6-9. 11. 13-lfl, 
18, 19, 21-21; viii. 1-5, 13-19 ; lac. 1-17, 58, 29; Xi. 19-29, 
3L 32 ; xii 4-6. 12 ; xhi. 6. 12 ; xvt. 1, 3, 15. 18 ; xvli. 1-27 ; 
x\. 59: xxL 2-5; xxiii. 1-20; XXV. 7-1”, 19-21, 21-26; 
xxvi. 31,35; xxviil. 1-9; xxix. 24,29.32-34 ; xxx.1.4. 13, 
17-24; xxxi. 18; XXXV. 9-16, 19, 26, 22-59: XXXVi. 1-19. 
81-40 ; xxxvii. 1. 2. 28, 36 ; xIvL6-27; xlvil. 7-11,27. £3; 
xiviil. 3-7 ; xlix. 1. 29. 

The second Jeliovist is believed to hava 
written little bnt ch. xiv. 

The Deuteronumist is credited with — 


Chapters vi. 4 ; x. 8-12J xv. 1-21 ; xviil. 13. 19; xxil. 

14-13; xxiv. 59, 60; xxvi. 4, 6; xxxv. 8. 

The rest of the book is attributed to the 
first Jehovist. The bishop believed the work 
unhistorical, thoogh in no respect fraudulent. 
But the immense majority of Christians in 
this and other eountriea firmly hold that this 
old and venerable book was composed by 
Moses under the guidance of Divine inspira- 
tion, and that it is iu every part of unim- 
peachable authority. 

3. Biol . : The word is often used as the 
second element of a compound, as abiogenMis, 
"biogenesis, homogenesis, heterogenesis, xeno- 
genesis , &c. (q.v.). 


feen'-et (1), * gen net, *gen-ctte (1), s. 
[Fr. gennete , from Sp. giwtte^il) a horse, (2) 
a light horseman from the Berber tribe of 
Zeneta, who supplied the Moorieh Sultans of 
Grenada with a body of horse, on which they 
placed great reliance. (TFrdgicood.)] A small- 
sized, well-proportioned, Spauish horse ; a 
jennet, 

fee-net' (2), ge-nette (2), jen-net, s. [Fr. 

gmette = a kind of weasel, black-spotted and 
bred in Spain ( Cotgrave ), from Sp. gineta, from 
Arab, jameit.] 

I, Ord, Lang.: The fur of II., which is made 
up into muffs, tippets, &c. ; hence, used for 
catskins made up in imitation of their fur, 
and used for the same purpose. 

IL Zoal. : Genetta vulgaris , or V iverra. Genetta , 
a mammal belonging to the family Viverridie 
It is grey, spotted with black and brown, with 
a long tail, which is ringed with blaek and 
white. There is white also on the eyebrows, 
the cheeka, and the sides of the nose. Its fur 
is eoft and fine. It is found from the South of 
France to the Cape of Good Hope, living on 
the banks of rivers or near springs. Iu Con- 
stantinople it is domesticated like a eat. 


• ge-neth'-li-ac, * ge-ncth-li ack, a. & 
s. [Fr. gfnethliaque. from Lat. genethliacus ; 
Gr. -ye i-c flAiaxc)? (gmethliakos), from yevedAia 
(genethiia) = a birthday ; yet/e0Aio<j (genethlios) 
= pertaining to one’s birthday ; yiy vopai ( gig - 
nomai) = to bs born.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to nativities 
as calculated by astrologers ; showing the 
position of tha stars at the birth of any per- 
son ; calculating nativities. 

B. As substantive : 

1. A birthday poem or ode. 

2. One who is versed in genethliacs ; ona 
who calculates nativities. 

•• Commend me here to all genethliacs, casters of 
Wfctivitiea ."— Adams : I Porto, L 9. 

3. (PI): The scicnee of calculating nativi- 
ties, or predicting the future events of lifa 
from the stars predominant at the birth. 


* fee-neth-li’-a-cal, * gencth-li-a^call, 

a. [Eng. genetkliac; -cd.] The same as Ge- 

NETHLIAC (q.v.). 

* gS-neth-II-al'-o-gy» s. [Gr. y ev4Q\ia (ge- 

nethlia)= birth, and Adyos (logos)= a discourse.] 
Divination as to the destinies of one newly- 
born; the act, art, or science of casting nativi- 
ties ; astrology. 

fee-neth-li-at-ic, ’gencth-li-at-ick, a. 

[Genethliac.] Ona who is versed in geaeth- 
liacs ; ona who calculates nativities. 


fee-nef-lC, a. & $. [Gr. yevmjrtKd? (gennetiJcos) 
= having the power of producing generation.] 
A- As adj. : Pertaining to generation ; re- 


lating to the origin or course of production of 

a thing. 

* B. As substantive : 

Med . : A medicine which acts on the sexual 
organs. 

gene tic -affinity, s. 

Biol. : Affinity founded on resemblances 
existing from a very early age, and which 
therefore is presumed do imply original rela- 
tionship. It is called also histological affinity. 

genetic spiral, s. 

Bot. : A helix wiading round the stem of a 
plant, and formed by the points of growth of 
all the branches. (Rossiter.) 
ge-net’-l-cal, a. [Eng. genetic ; -al ] The 
aame as Genetic (q.v.). 

ge-net -l-cal ly, adv. [Eng. genet leal ; - ly .] 
In a genetic manner ; by means of genetics. 


ge-nettc', s. [Genet.] 


”ge-ne’-va (1). s. [A corrupt, of Fr. genhvrc, 
genievre ; Ital. ginefro, from Lat. juniperus — 
a juniper (q.v.).] A kind of spirit prepared 
chiefly from rye, by mnsliing, fermenting, and 
distilling. The spirit is returned to the still, 
mixed with juniper-berries, &c.,and redistilled 
at a gentle heat. 

6e-ne -va (2), s. [See def ) 

Geog. : Tha name of the chief town of 
Switzerland. 


Geneva Award, s. The decision of 
the Court of Arbitration sittiagiu Geneva, iu 
1872, whereby Great Britain was directed to 
pay tha United Sfatee 815,500,000 as indemnity 
fur damages inflicted upon our commerce 
during the Civil War by the several Confederate 
cruisers which had been built or fitted out in 
British ports. 

Geneva Bihle, s. A Bibla or translation 
of the Bible into English, made and published 
at Geneva, chiefly by Coverdale, Whittingham, 
Goodman, Pullaiu. Sampson, Gilby, and other 
English Protestant refugees. It was nearly 
finished when Mary died and Queen Elizabeth 
succeeded to the throne. It was reprinted in 
England in 1501, ami went through at least fifty 
editions orimpressions, being spedallygrateful 
to the English Puritans and the Scotch Presby- 
terians. Being a small quarto it largely super- 
seded Cranmer’s Great Bible, which was au 
unwieldy folio. It was the first English Bible 
which adopted the Roman instead of the ob- 
solescent black type, and the first which re- 
cognised tha division into verses ; it was the 
first also which omitted the Apocrypha 
From its stating, iu Gen. iii. 7, that our first 
parents oiade themselves “breeches,’* it is 
sometimes called the Breeches Bible. That 
rendering, however, had occurred previously 
in Wyclitfe's translation. 

Geneva Convention, 

MilU.: A Convention entered Into by repre- 
sentatives of Switzerland, Baden, Belgium, 
Denmark, Spaiu, Italy, France, Holland, Hesse, 
Prussia, Portugal and Wurteniburg, assembled 
at Geneva, sigued August 22, 1864. Between 
that date and 3 SSI Great Britain, Greece, 
Turkey, Bavaria, Austria, Persia, Salvador, 
Servia, Muuteuegro, Chile, Bolivia, and tha 
Argeutiue Republic became parties to the 
Convention, Certain chaugea and explana- 
tions were made, adopted and signed at Geneva 
in October, 186S, and in July, 1870, the Sw iss 
Government annouuced that all tho parties 
except Rome and Spaiu had formally agreed to 
these amendments. The chief provisions of 
the Geueva Conveution are as lollows: — 

1. The neutrality of ambulances and military hos- 
pitals. 

2. The personnel of each ambulances and hospitals, 
lftcinding sauitary officers and naval and military 
chaplains, to be benefited by tbe neutrality. 

a. The inhabitants of a country, rendering help to 
the sick and wounded, are to bo respected and free 
from capture. 

4. No distinction to be made between the alck and 
wounded, on account of nationality. 

5. A flag and uniform to be adopted, and airarmlet for 
the personnel of ambulances and hospitals. The ling 
and armlet to consist of a red Greek cross on a white 
ground. The Turks use a red crescent In place of th< 
cross. 

The first great work accomplished was 
during the Franco-Gennao war (3876-71) and 
in France, among the deetituto people, subse- 
quent to that conflict. Daring thi8 period 
Red Cross Societies were organized in both 
countries under the provisions of tha Geoeva 
Convention, the value of whose work ia incal- 


culable Bliss Clara Barton, an American 
woman who had performed heroic service In 
mir own country during the Civil War, and 
who served faithfully under the Red Cross ia 
the Franco-Germ; iu struggle, was largely in- 
strumental la Inducing the Uuited states to 
beeonio a party to the Conveution, which waa 
doue on March Id, 1882 by Act of Congress 
with the approval of President Arthur. Prior 
to this, however. Miss Barton had organized au 
independent American Red Cross Society, of 
which she was and still in the president. The 
purpose of this society whs not to confine its 
efforts to the battlefield, but to furniBb relief 
in time of any national calamity. Tho noble 
work of this Society during the floods of 188*1 
and 1888, the yellow-fever epidemic in Florida, 
the Johnstowu catastrophe, &e. is fresh in our 
memory; but perhaps the most notable act of 
the American Society and its heroic president, 
so far, ie its praiseworthy effort to minister to 
tha want of the strickeu Armenians iu far-off 
Asia Blinor (I895-KG). The iosiguia of the 
Red Cross Societies is a rad cross upon a white 
ground (in Turkey a red cresceat instead of a 
cross.) This appears on their field colors ia 
coonectiou with their respective national flags, 
on the nmbulauces, on the sleevea of the 
members in service, &c. The almost universal 
recognition of these nolde and humane organi- 
zations denotes an unmistakable advance in 
the progress of civilization. 

Geneva cross, s. A red Greek cross on 
a white ground ; badge of Gaueva Convention. 

Gc-ne’-van, a. & s. [Eng. Genev(a) ; -un.] 

A. As adj . ; Of or pertaining to Geneva 

Genevese. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang.: A native or inhabitant of 
Geneva ; a Genevese. 

2. Ch. Hist. : A follower or aupportei of 
Genevanism ; a Calvinist. 

Gc-nc - van-ism, s. [Eng. Genevan ; -ism.) 

A term whieh'haR beeo applied to Calvinism, 
from the fact that its founder long lived at 
Geneva. 

Gcn-e-ve’§e, «. & s. [Fr. Genevofc.) 

A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Geneva; 
Genevaa. 

B. As subst. : A native or inhabitant of 
Geneva. 

* genge, s. [A.S. ; Icel. gengi.) A eompaoy; 
attendants, followers. 

" Him and bifl genge wel he lediie.* Have! ok, 7 84 

• genge, *gengcn, v.i. t. [A.S. gengan = 
to go, to run ; Bl. H. Ger. gengen.] 

A* Intrans. : To run, to go. 

“ He gengeth wel ewitbe awai ward." 

Owl <t nightingale, 875. 

B, Trans. : To further ; to advance ; to help. 

“ All thatt lcc may gengenn tha ” OrmuJurn, 3,128. 

ge ni’-al (1), a. [Gr. yevetov (geneion) = the 
chiu.] ’ 

Anal. : Of or pertaining to the chin : aa* 

the genial processes. 

ge’-nl-al (2), * ge’-ni-all, a. [O. Fr. genial, 
from Iiat. ge nial is = pleasant, delightful, from 
genius = genius, social enjoyment.] [Genius.) 

* L Natural ; native ; inborn ; innate. 

* 2. Contributing to propagation ; pertain^ 
ing to marriage or procreation ; generative. 

M Thoa glnd Genius, lo whose gentle hand 
The brididl bower and geniall bed remain.* 

Spenser : EpUhalamitm. 

* 3. Presiding over marriage. 

4. Enlivening; warming; contributing to 
cheerfulness and life ; supporting life. 

** For me kind Nature wakes her genial power.* 

Pope : Essay on Man, i. 13.1 

5. Characterized by geniality or kindly 
warmth of disposition or manners; sympa- 
thetically cheerful; jovial and inspiring 
cheerfulness : as, a genial disposition. 

* 6. Containing or exhibiting genius. 

••5Ieo of genius ba\-e often attached the hlghect 

value to their less genial works.” — Hare. ( 1 Fainter J 

genial-gods, s. pi 

Class. Myth. : The powers supposed to pr#- 
aide over generation or propagation. 

gS-nl al’-I-ty, s. [Eng. genial; -ity.) The 

| quality or atate of being genial ; a genial dis- 
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osition ; sympathetic cheerfulness or cor- 
ial ity. 

fee' -ni al ly, cufo. [Eng. genial; - ly .) 

* I. 13 y genius or nature ; naturally. 

“ Roinr men are genially disposed to same opinion*.'' 
— Gbinvill: Scepsis Scicntificu, cb. xni. 

2. In a genial manner; so as to cheer arul 
•nliven ; cheerfully ; kindly ; with geniality, 

** Freshening his lazy spirit* ns he ran. 
UufoIdedgeni'«//y. and spread Ilia man.' 

Cowper." Progress of Error, 412. 

* 3. With pleasure, enjoyment, or liappb 
nass ; happily. 

"To trust© but of the crumbs he scattered to stray 
and stranger birds like me was to fenat genially." — 
C. Bronte ; Jane Eyre, ch. xxil 

fge'-ni al-ness, s. [Eng. genial ; : ne<s.) 
The quality or state of being genial ; geniality. 

&e-m'-an, a. [Gr. *yeVctoi/ (gentian ) = the 
chin.] * 

Anat.: Of or pertaining to the chin. 

ge-nic-u-late, ge-me'-u la-ted, a. [Lat. 

gmicnlalus, from geniculum = a knee or joint; 
diinin. of genu = a knee.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Kneed ; knee-jointed. 

2. Bot.: Knee-jointed ; bent abruptly like a 
knee, as the stems of many grasses. 

•• a piece of some genicnlatcd plant seeming to be 
part of a sugar-cane." — Woodward On Fossil*. 

genieulate-ganglion, 9, 

Anat.: A gangliform enlargement on the 
facial nerve. 

* gc nic’-u-late, vt. [Geniculate, a.] To 
form a knot or joint in the stalk of a plant. 

* ge - me - u - la - tion, s. [Lat. geniculatio , 
from geniculatus, from geniculum — a knee or 
joint.] 

1. The act of bending the knee or kneeling; 
genuflexion. 

"There are five points In question . . . genlculation 
»t the eucharlst, Ac. "—Bp. Mall ; Remains, p. 80T. 

2. Knottiness ; tbe quality of having knots 
or joints. 

&cn ic'-u-lum, s. [Lat. = little knee, di- 
min. of genu = a knee.] 

Bot . ; The name given by Jungius and others 
to tbe node of a stem. 

ge -nio (pi. ge -m i) (I), s. [Jinnee, Jenii.] 

* gc'-nie (2), * geny, 5. [Fr. genie, from Lat. 
genius — genius (q.v.).] Genius, disposition, 
inclination ; turn of miud. 

*• His grrty being chiefly inclined to poetry.**— Wood: 
Athrnce Oxonientes ; Davenant. 

fee -ni-1, s. pi. [Jinnee.] Fabulous beings re- 
garded by the Arabians as intermediate be- 
tween angels and men, and capable of assuming 
any form, or of becoming invisible at pleasure. 
“ Well might triumphant genii bear thee hence. 
Illustrious conqueror of commou sense 1" 

Byron : English Bards <t Scotch Reviewers. 

* go'-ni-O, s. [Ital., from Lat. genius = genius 
(q.v.).] A man of a particular disposition or 
turn of mind. 

*’ Some genios are not capable of pure affection."— 
Tatter. 

ge -ni-o-glos'-sus, s. [Gr. •yeVciot' (geneion) 
= tbe chill, and yEwaaa (glnsstt) = the tongue.] 
Anat. : For def., see etym. aDd compound. 

genioglossus-muscle, s. 

Anat.: A fan-shaped muscle arising by a 
short tendon from tbe chin above the genio- 
hyoid muscle, and entering the middle of the 
tongue to bring it forward. 

ge ni-o-hy'-o-glos-sias, s. [Gr. yemov 
(geneion) — the chin ; vonbrj^s ( huoeides ) = the 
hyoid bone, ond yMntraa (glossa)^ the tongue.] 
Anat. ; The same as Genjoolossus (q.v.). 

ge-m-d-hy’-oid, a. [Geniohyoideus.] 

geniohyoid-muscle, s. 

Anat.: A narrow muscle arising from the 
Inferior of the two genial tubercles behind 
tbe aymphysis of the jaw, and inserted into 
the anterior surface of tbe body of the hyoid 
bone. (Quain.) 

ge-ni-o-hy-oid'-e-us, s. [Gr. y4ve iov 

(geneion) — the chin, and voei&fc (huoeides) = 
the hyoid bone.] 

Anat. : The geniohyoid muscle (q.v.). 


go-ni'-o-plAs-ty, a. [Gr. ytveiov (geneion) — 
the chin, and nAaaous (plasso) = to mould.] 
Surg. : The restoration of the chin after it 
has been injured. 

gen -Ip, a. [Genipap.] 

genip-treo, a 

BoL : [Genipa]. 

gcn'-Ip-a, s. [Genipap.] 

Bot. : A genus of cinchonaceous plants, 
tribe Cinchoneie, family Gardemda\ It con- 
sists of fruit-bearing ti ees. Genifxi amcricana, 
the Marmalade Box of Dutch Guiana, bears 
the genipap (q.v.). The fruit of G. brasiliensis 
Is also eaten in Brazil, but, according to 
Martius, it is not lit to be used till it has 
become bletted. and is better preserved with 
augar than fresh. [Genipap.] 

gcn'-I-pap, p. [Genipap, or genepapa = the 
Guiana name.] 

Bot. : Tbe fruit of Genipa amcricana. [Ge- 
nipa.] It is as large as an orange, is whitisli- 
green, but has a dark-purple juice with an 
agreeable vinous taste. It is in much request 
in Dutch Guiaua. 

ge-nls'-ta, a [Lat. genista , genesta — the 
broom, the Spanish broom ; perhaps from 
Celt, gen — a small bush.] 

Bot. : The typical genua of the aubtribe 
Genisteae (q.v.). It has the calyx shortly two- 
lipped and the lips deeply toothed. Seventy 
species are known. The Genista tinctoria ia the 
Dyers’ Greenweed. It yields a yellow' dye. 
Ray saya that the milk of cova feeding upon 
it is rendered bitter, and that tbia bitterness ia 
retained in butter and cheese made from tbe 
milk. Tbe Genista of Virgil and other Roman 
classics, is supposed to be G. hispanica , of 
Southern Europe, a plant with branched stiff 
spines. The name l'lantagenet, applied to a 
dynasty of English Kings, cornea from Planta 
Genista, though w hat plant is intended, whether 
the broom, or a species of Genista, is not know n. 

ge-nis'-te-ao, s. pi. [Lat. genista), and fem. 
pi. adj. suff. -ten.) 

Bot. : A subtribe of papilionaceous plants, 
tribe Lotese. It consists of shrubs with entire 
leaflets, and the stamena all united, instead 
of being diadelphous. Genera represented in 
Britain : Genista, Ulex, Cytisus (q.v.). 

* gen'-i-tal, * gen-i tall, a. & s. [O. Fr. 

genital , from Lat. genitalis — generative, from 
genitum, sup. of gigno = to beget.] 

A- *4s adj. : Pertaining to generation or 

procreation ; generative. 

“These teemous vapours . . . will doubtless compos© 
os genital os matter os any con be prepared in tbe 
bodies of animals.’"— GlanotU: Pre -existence of Souls, 
ch. xiv. 

B. As subst, ( PI.) : Those parts of an animal 
which are the immediate instruments of gene- 
ration ; the privates, tbe aexual organs. 

M That they worshipped the head of an ass. and even 
the genitals Of their high priest." — Grew : Cosmo- 
logies Sacra, bk. v., ch. vi. 

gen -I ting, *gin nit-ing, jen’-net-ing, 
jun'- eat - Ing, s O. Fr. jeannet ; Fr. 
jeannot, a dimin. of Jean — John, from their 
being ripe by St. John’s Day, June 24tb ; cf. 
John-apple ; or Eng. June, and eating. (Mahn t 
&c.)] A variety of apple which ripens early. 

In July come early pears and plums in fruit, gemit- 
ings and codlins. "—Bacon. 

gen-i -tl'-val, a. [Lat. pctrifiiuts.] [Genitive.] 
Gram.: Pertaining or relating to the geni- 
tive case. 

gen'-i-tive, a. & s. [Fr. gHitiJ— the genitive 
case, from Lat genitivus = of or pertaining to 
generation, from genitum, sup. of gigno = to 
beget; Sp. & ltal. genitivo. The Latin r,eni- 
tiinis casus = the genitive case, was a mis- 
translation of the Greek yevt>cg Tr-norns (gtnike 
ptosis ), which properly should have been trans- 
lated casus general is = tbe general case, or 
that case w’liich denotes the genus or kind. 
(See extract from Max Muller under B.)] 

A. As adjective: 

* Gram.: A term applied to that case of 
nouns, adjectives, pronouns, &c., which per- 
tains to or indicates origin, source, possession, 
or the like, or to the relation expressed by 
such a case. In English it is called posses- 
sive. 

•’The Hebrews express this union . . . hyputtlngln 
the genitive cose the >vord which expresses one of them." 
—Digby .* Of Man’s Soul, ch. LL 


B. As subst. : That case in the declension at 
nouns, adjectives, pronouns, Ac., which de- 
notes or indicates origin, source, possession, 
or the like. In Bullish It is called the i>o»- 
aessive case, and la the ouly case which 
retains a case ending. 

" The Latin y cnUivus U a mere blunder, for the Greek 
word yevtKJ} (yenike) could never mean gevitlru*. 
(Jenitivus, If It U meant to expre^a the com of origin 
or birth, would In Greek have been called yevnrjTiaf 
tgennetike), not “yepcKTf (genlkT). . . . f.'enlAl, In Greek, 
had a much wider, a much more ph!lo*ophlc*l mean- 
ing. It means casus gencralit, the general case, or 
rather the co*« which expreoae* the gemu or kind. 
Th!» la the real |>ower of tbe gmUlt-t . . . The termi- 
nation of the genttlre le. In moat cases, identical with 
those derivative suffixes by which substantive* are 
changed Into adjectives."— Max MRlUr. Lectures on 
the Science uf Language. 

gen I to-,pre/. [Lat. genitus , pa. par. of gigno 
= to beget.] Pertaining to generating, aa tbe 
peattocrural nerve, the genifo-urinary muscles. 


* gSn'-I tor, s. [Lat., from genitus, pa. par. of 

gigno — to beget] 

1. One who begets ; a father, a aire, a pro- 
genitor. 

2. One who originates. 

“They. I say. that were the wise fathers and genitort 
of this purgatory, were. In my tninde. the wisest of all 
their generation.”— Latimer : Sermon before the Con- 
vocation. 

3. (PI.) : The genitala. 

“ Wherein sponges or linen clothes being© dept, 
shnlde be iayd on y« hed. A the genitores or legges 
therewith washed .’— Sir T, Elyot ; Castel of ttcllh, 
hk. 1 ch. 1L 

a gen'-I-tiire, s. [Fr. g&nxture, from Lat. 
genitura, from genitus, pa. par. of gigno » to 
beget; Q. Sp., Port., A ltal. genitura.) 

1. Procreation, birth, generation. 

" If a son marries his mother, she whole In authority 
greater by right of geniture, becomes minor In matrL 
TTwffl/o." — Bishop Taylor: Rule cf Conscience , hk. it, 
ch. 1L. rule a. 

2. The power of procreation. 

‘•It aheuraetb the geniture.”— Venner: Treaties ef 

Tobacco, p. 416. 

3. (PI ): The genitals. 


ge-nl-iis, a. [Lat.= a tutelar spirit of a 
person, inclination, wit, talent; Sp. & ItaL 
genio; Fr. genie.) 

I. A tntelary deity, whose province it was 
to take care of every one from the time of hia 
birth ; tbe ruling or protecting power of men, 
1 >laces, or things. 

" The genius and the mortal instruments 
Ar© then in council. " 

Shakesp, : Julius Cizsar, IL I. 


2. The natural bent, disposition, or inclina- 
tion of the mind ; a particular natural talent 
or aptitude of mind fitting a man in an espe- 
cial degree for some particular study, pursuit, 
or course of life ; a peculiar natural structure 
of mind qualifying tbe possessor for a parti- 
cular employment. 

3. That natural power or facnlty or combi- 
nation of faculties of tbe mind which bears or 
brings forth, produces, discovers, or iuveuta ; 
intellectual endowment of the highest kind; 
superior power of invention or origination of 
any kind, or of producing original combina- 
tions ; talent. 

•• The renowned university on which hi# genius had 
already beirun to impress a peculiar character, still 
plainly discernible after the lapse of a hundred and 
sixty year3,hod sent him to the convention."— Macaw- 
lay : Mist. Eng., ch. x. 

4. A persou endowed with uncommon in- 
tellectual powers; a man of superior intel- 
lectual faculties. 

“That age had produced no more Inventive geniu* 
and no more daring spirit."— Macaulay : Hist, Eng., 
ch. vii. 

5. The distinguishing disposition, bent, 
character, or tendency : as of a nation, a reli- 
gion, a language, and K»e like. 

^ (1) Crabb thus discriminates between 
ge-aius, ability , talent, capacity, cleverness, and 
wisdom: “ Genius implies high and peculiar 
gifts of nature, impelling the mind to certain 
favourite kinds of mental effort, and pro- 
ducing new combinations of ideas, imagery, 
Ac, Talent supposes general strength of 
intellect, with a peculiar aptitude for being 
moulded and directed to specific employments, 
and valuable ends and purposes. Genius is 
connected more or less with the exercise of 
imagination, and reaches its ends by a kind of 
intuitive power. Talent depends more on 
high mental training, perfect command of all 
the faculties, memory, judgment, sagacity, 
&c. Hence we speak of a genius for poetry, 
painting, &c., and a talent for business or 
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diplomacy. Among English orators Lord 
Chatham was distinguished for his genius ; 
William Pitt for his pre-eminent talents, and 
especially his unrivalled talent for reply. 
Genius is the power of new combinatinua, 
wisdom the habitual employment of a patient 
and comprehensive understanding in coin- 
tuning various and remote means to promote 
the happiness of mankind. Abilities may he 
exerted in conduct, or in the arts and aciences, 
but rather in the former. Talents are the 
power of executing well a conception either 
original or adopted. Capacity is a power of 
acquiring. Cleverness designates mental dex- 
terity and quickness." ( Crabb : Eng. Synon .) 

(2) For the difference between genius and 
intellect , see Intellect ; for that between 
genius and taste, see Taste. 

* genius-ehamber, * genyus ehal- 

xner, s. The bridal chamber. 

*• War not also to me la dlsplesant, 

Genyus-chalmer, or matrnnonyo to hant.” 

Douglas : Virgil, 99, 63. 

genius-loei, s. [Lat.] The presiding or 
tutelary deity of a place ; hence, the pervad- 
ing spirit of a place or institution. 

•gen' le^e, # gen -te?e, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Arch. : Elaborate carving in open work ; the 
cusps or featherings in the arch of a doorway. 

flen'-Q-e§e, a. & s. [Lat. Genoensis.] 

A, As adj. : Of or pertaining to Genoa, a 
town in the north-west of Italy. 

B. As subst. : A native or inhabitant of 
Genoa ; the people of Genoa. 

* genoulllleres (as zhnol-yar'), * gen 
yllere,s. pi. [Fr., from Lat. genu— the knee.] 

1. Arm. : Metal caps for covering the knees 
of an armed man. They first appeared in the 
thirteenth century as small circular metal 



OENOUILLIERES. 

4L Plain Knee boss or Knee- piece (1325). b. From the 
monument of the Black Prince in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral. flu this case tbe armour of complete plate has 
been attained, aud here the geuouillieres have articu- 
lations above and below.) c. From monumental brass 
of Tbos. Cheyne, Eaq. (1368), at Drayton Beauchamp, 
Bucks. ». From the tomb of Hartmann von Kron- 
berv (1379), at Krouberg. e. From statue of a knight 
of the De Suluey family, in the church of Newton 
Sulney, Derbyshire. (Here the material of the cuis- 
sard passes beneath th e boss, terminating in an escallop. ) 

plates, when chain armour covered the leg, 
and led by degrees to the adoption of greaves 
and shin-pieees, and ultimately to entire plate 
armour. They were sometimes decorated with 
incised and gilt ornaments, and, in the fifteenth 
Century, took a variety of fanciful farms. 

“The strok . . . full oppon ya genyllere." 

Sir Eerumbras. 5.631. 

2. Fortification: 

(1) A part of the interior slope of the parapet 
below the sill of an embrasure. It covered 
tbe lower part of a gun-carriage. 

(2) The height of the parapet above the ban- 
quette in a barbette battery. 

genre (as zhan'-re), $. [Fr., from Lat. genus 
(genit. generis) = a class, a kind.] 

Art : A term applied to pictures of life and 
manners, which, for want of a definite cha- 
racter, are classed together as of a certain 
genre or kind. Under this title are comprised 
the grave episodes of life, which are to history 
what a single acene is to a drama, or a lyric to 
an epic poem. Also comic pictures of all 
kinds. . . The principal gmre pictures consist 
of scenes of every-day life, and may be classi- 
fied. In taking for its subject tbe events of 
daily life, genre - painting avoids religions 
themes as high and lasting, as well as his- 


torical subjects, which, though transitory, 
ought never to appear ao. All the passing 
events of life, its characters and aims, offei 
fitting aubject for penre-paiuting. ( Fairholt .) 

gens (pi. gen te^), $. [Lat.] 

Iiom. Antiq. : A class or house, the indi- 
viduals composing which were termed in 
reference to each other, Gentiles. Each gens 
was made up of a certain number of branches 
or families (Jamili(r), and each familia was 
composed of individual members. Several 
gentes made up the curiae and tribes. The 
members of each gens bore a common name, 
as the Fabian gens, the Julian gens, &c., and 
were united by certain common religious rites, 

gens-dar mer y, s. [Gendarmery.] 

* gent, a. [O. Fr. ; O. Sp. gento ; O. ltal. 
gente, from Lat. genitus, applied to one of 
noble birth.] [Generous.] Elegant, neat, 
handsome, comely, pretty, gentle. 

' ' To write of her inanera, to Be his body gent'’ 

Robert de Brunne, p. 263, 

gent, s. [An abridged form of gentleman 
(q.v.).] A gentleman. (Vulgar.) 

gen-teel', a. [The aame word as gentle, the 
ee representing the sound of tbe O. Fr. i in 
gentil.] [Gentle, a.] 

1. Graceful or elegant in mien, appearance, 
form, or dress. 

" I perched at will on every spray. 

My form genteel, my plumage gay, 

My strains for ever new.'* 

Cowper : On a Goldfinch. 

2. Polite, elegant in manners, well-bred, 
courteous, refined ; having the manners of a 
well-bred person ; free from vulgarity. 

“A set of genteel good-natured youths fallen into 
such a maimer of life would form almost an academy.” 
Steele: Spectator, No. 230. 

3. Free from vulgarity or buffoonery ; treat- 
ing of the habits, manners, or doings of good 
society. 

"Their poets have no uotion of genteel comedy.” — 
Addison: On Italy. 

4. Sufficient to maintain a person in a respect- 
able and comfortable manner; furnishing a 
competence. 

"Painting portraits and pictures in a genteel style 
of his own. — Walpole : Anecdote* of Fainting, vuL 
iv., ch. Hi. 

* 5. Neat, elegant. 

K Crabb thus discriminates between genteel 
and polite: “ Gentility respects rauks in life; 
politeness the refinement of the miud and out- 
ward behaviour. A genteel education is suited 
to the station of a gentleman ; a polite educa- 
tion fits for polished society and conversation, 
and raises the individual among his equals. 
There may be gentility without politeness , and 
vice versa. A person may have genteel man- 
ners, a genteel carriage, a genteel mode of living 
as far as respects Ins general relation with 
society ; but a polite behaviour and a polite 
address, which qualify him for every relation 
in society, and enable him to shine in connec- 
tion with all orders of men, is independent of 
either birth or wealth ; it is in part a gift of 
nature, although it is to be acquired by art." 
(Crabb : Eng. Xynon,) 

• gen - teel - ish, a. [Eng. genteel ; - ish .] 
Somewhat genteel. 

* gen-teel'-Ize, v.t. [Eng. genteel ; - ize .] To 
make genteel, to gentilize. 

“Every one of them . . . gewteelized along with 
him. "—Sterne : Tristram Shandy, vL 138. 

gen- teel- ly, * gen - teel - y, adv. [Eng. 
genteel ; - ly .] 

1. Gracefully ; with politeness or good man- 
ners ; politely. 

"He answered modestly and genteelv." — Walpole : 
Anecdotes of Painting, vol. iii„ ch, iv. (Note.) 

2. With grace, elegance, or neatness. 

" [He] treated her gcnteely, so that. dressed. 

She looked extremely well where er she went." 

Byron : Beppo, 23. 

3. In a respectable manner; like people of 
fashion. 

“Their customers are cone abroad to live genteelly 
at Lisle or Brussels.'' — 1. An ox : Winter Evenings 
Even. 9. 

gen-teel'-ness, s. [Eng. genteel ; -ness.] 

I. The quality or state of being genteel ; 
elegance, grace ; good-breeding ; gentility. 

“ Next to him [Correggiol Parmegiano has dignified 
the genteelnrss of modern effeminacy, bv uniting it 
with the simplicity of the antients and the ermideur 
and severity of Michael Angelo.” — Sir J. Reynolds ; 
Discourse 4. 


2. The qualities befitting a man of birth or 
rank. 

* gen-ter-ie, ‘ gen-tcr-y f * gen trie, s . 

[Gentry.] 

‘ gen-ter-ise, s. [O. Fr.] Ncbility ; noble- 
ness. [Gentrise.] 

“ For love hath undertake 

That the* J. H. C. of hut genterise, «hal Jouate In Peer* 
armea” D. Flouinan, xx f. LI. 

* gen-tese, s. [Genlese.] 

genth'-ite, s. [Named after Genth, who, in 
1851, described it under the name of Nickel- 
gym nite.] 

Min. : An amorphous mineral, containing 
serpentine. It is opaque to translucent, ia of 
a pale apple green or yellow colour, and has a 
greenish-white atreak. Compos. : Silica, 33'6 
to 35 ’4 ; protoxide of nickel, 80*4 to 30*t> ; pro- 
toxide of iron, 0*2 to 2*2 ; magnesia, 0 2 to 4T ; 
lime, 0*3 to 41 ; and water, 171 to 19*1. It 
occura near Lake Superior, and in Spain. 
Rottisite (q.v.) may be a variety. (Dana.) 

gen-tian (tian as sh^-an), a. [Lat. gen- 

tiana (q.v.) ; Fr. gentiane .]* 

1. Cot. : The common name of the genus 
Gentiana (q.v.). There are more than 100 
species, natives of north temperate regions, 
growing in high mountain pastures and mead- 
ows, which they embellish with their beautiful 
bins or yellow flowers. Gentian root, collected 
from several species, is used as an excellent 
bitter and stomachic. G. Catesbiei yields Gen- 
tian root in ths United States. Of the species 
in this country G. crinita ia particularly cele- 
brated for the beauty of its flowers. Tha 
floweraof this genua are very attractive. 

** See how the giant spires of yellow bloom 
Of tbe sun-loviug gentian, 111 the beat 
Are shiuiug oa these naked slopes like flame. 

Matthew Arnold: Empedocles on Etna. L 1 

2. Phar. : Gentiance Radix (Gentian Root), 
the dried root of Gentiana lutea. The root 
occurs in lengthened cylindrical pieces, from 
half-an-inch to one inch in diameter, and 
several inches long, wrinkled longitudinally, 
and often twisted ; brown externally, yellow, 
tough, and spongy within ; it has a sweet 
smell aud a sweet and bitter taste. It is used 
to prepare Extractum Gentiance (Extract of 
Gentian), Infusum Gentiance compositum. Mis- 
turn Gentiance (Gentian Mixture), aud Tinctura 
Gentiance Composita (Compound Tincture of 
Gentian). Gentian is a bitter stomachic tonic, 
which improves tbe appetite and gives tons 
to the stomach. 

gentian-bitter, s. 

Chem.: A peculiar bitter separated from the 
aqueous solution of the root Gentiana lutea by 
animal charcoal, and extracted therefrom by 
hot alcohol. U is yellow, unciystallizable, 
and reduces au alkalino cupric solution. 
(Watts; Diet . Chem.) 

gentian root, s. 

Pkartn . : [Gentian, 2, Pharm .]. 

gentian-spirit, $. An alcoholic liquor 
much drunk by the Swiss. It is made by the 
vinous fermentation of the infusion of gentian. 

gen-ti-a -na (or ti as shl), s. [Lat. = tbe 
herb gentian (Gentiana lutea). Named after 
an Illyrian king, Geutius.] 

Cot. : The typical genus of the tribe Gen- 
tianeai, tbe order Gentianaceae, and the alliance 
Gentianales. It has the corolla tube sub- 
clavate, the anthers straight, and the stigmas 
two. About 150 species are known, chiefly 
in temperate regions. Five are British. 
[Gentian.] The common gentian root of the 
druggists is mostly Gentiana lutea. [Gentian- 
root J. G. campestris and Amarella, British 
species, are domestic substitutes for it in 
England. G. punctata , pannonica, purpurea , 
&c., on the European continent, G. Kurroe , 
in the Himalaya Mountains, and G. Catesbasi , 
in the United States. G. cruciata has been 
used, hut unsuccessfully, in hydrophobia. 

gen-ti-a-na’-ge-fe (or ti as shi)» s - P 
[Lat. gcntian(a) (q.v.), and fern. pi. adj. suff. 
-uceie.] 

Cot. : An order of Pcrigynous Exogens, the 
typical one of the alliance Gentianales (q.v.). 
It consists of herbs or rarely of shrubs, with 
opposite entire exstipulate leaves, sessile, or 
having their petioles united into a sheath, 
often three to four-ribbed. Flowers generally 
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regular. Calyx divided, inferior, persistent. 
Corolla moaoiietalous, hypogynous, generally 
regular and persistent. Stamens inserted 
upon the corolla, all in the same line, equal in 
number to the segments, and alternate with 
them. Ovary with two carpels, one or partly 
two-celled, many-seeded. Style one ; stigmas 
two, right and left of the axis. The order is 
close to Apocynaceae. It contains about 00 
genera, and 450 known species. They are 
bitter and tonic. It is divided into two tribes, 
Gentiane* •• and Men y an these (q.v.). 

gcn'-tian-al (tian as shy-an), a. [Mod. 

Lat. (jmftaha/is.J 

Bot. : Akiu to Gentiauacem or to GeBtiana, 
as the gentianal alliance. 

gen-tl-an-a'-les (or ti as shi), s. pi. [Masc. 
& fem. pi. of Mod. Lat. gentianalis , from Lat. 
gentiana (q.v.).] 

Bot. : The Gentianal Alliance. An alliance 
of pcrigynoiis exugens, with diclilamydeons, 
mouopetalous flowers, axilo or parietal pla- 
centa. and a minute embryo, or with the 
cotyledons much smaller than the radicle, 
lying in a large quantity of albumen. Lindley 
includes under it the orders EbenacetP, Aqui- 
foliacefe, Apocynaceaj, Loganiacese, Diupen- 
aiacete, Stilbacese, Orobauehaceae, and Gen- 
tiana cese. 

gen-tl-a'-nc-aa (or ti as shi), s. pi. (Lat. 

gentian(u), and fein. pi. adj. sntf. -err.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Gentiauaceae. They have 
the corolla imbricated. 

gen - tian - el' - la (tian as shy -an), a. 

(L)iinin. of Lat. ge'ntiana.] 

1 . Ord. Lang . ; A blue colour. 

2. Bot. : A genus of Gentiauaceae, not suffi- 
ciently distinct from Geutiaua. Gentiana 
acaulis is placed in it. 

gen' -tian -in, gen' -tian -ine (tian as 
Shy -an), $. [Eng., &c. gentian; -in, -nw.J 

Chem . : The same as Gentisine (q.v.). 


* gen-til, a. & s. [Gentle.] 


gen' tile, * gen-til, * gen-tyl, a. &s. [Fr. 

gentil , from Lat. gent 1 1 is = one belonging to 
the same class, a gentile, from gens (genit. 
gejitis)= a clan; Bp. & Port, gentil; Ital. 
gentile. Gentile is thus a douhlet of genteel 
gud gentle (q.v.).] 

A. As a/ljective : 

I. Ordinary Language : 


* ]. Of or pertaining to any nation ; national. 
*• Thou pToserpyue, quhilk by our gentil lawia 
Art rowpit hie.” Douglas : Virgil, 121, 3L 


* 2. Of noble or gentle birth ; of high rank ; 
noble. 

“Noble men and gentile, and of heh htirthe."— 
O. Eng. Homilies, p. 27 J. 

* 3 . G cd tie, meek, lowly. 


•• The penaunee 
That Pilot wikkedly wroghte 
To Jhesu the gentile." P. Plowman, 6,669. 

* 4 . Worthy of a gentleman ; genteeL 
6 . In the same sense as II. 2. 

6 . Used by the Romans to denote any 
person out of their pale. 

II. Technically: 

1 . Gram . : Denoting the clan, race, or 
country ; as, a gentile noun. 

2. Scrip. : Other than Jewish ; ethnic. [B. II.] 

“The helpless condition of the Gentile world In the 
state of Geutilism.*'— Locke: Paraph. on Homans, 
Ch. v., $&. 

B. As substantive : 


* I. Ordinary Language : 

1. One of the same elan or family. 

•• Gcvs in Latin e betokenetb the race and simarne, 
bo the Tlotnauea had Coruelios, Sergios. Appios, Febrns. 
Emilios Fisoues. Julios, Brutos. Valerios, of which 
who were agnate, aud therefore kept the name, were 
also gentiles."— Sir T. Smith : Commonwealth, bk. iii., 
ch. viiL 

2. A person of noble or gentle birth ; one 
of high rank. 

“A partie of gentiles raised Edmond Yrenside into 
kyng.* — Precirw, vii. 99. 

II. Scrip. (PI): AH the nations of the 
world, excepting the Jews. In the Old Testa- 
ment it is the rendering of the Hebrew word 
( goxm ) = peoples, nations, the pi. of rjj 
(gni) - a nation, a people. At first it was 
used as a mere ethnological word, and quite 
respect fully, bnt as the Jews become more 
conscious of their privileges, they employed 


it more and more scornfully of the nations 
around (Gen. x. 5; Isa. Ixvi. 10 ; Jer. xiv. 22). 
In the New Testament Gentiles Is the render- 
ing of the Greek cBm 7 (ethne) ~ the pL of 
IBvos (ethnos) — a number of people living 
together, a nation. St. Peter, moved by a 
vision, was the first of the Twelve to preach 
to the Gentiles (Acts x.), hut the Apostle of 
the Gentiles was St. Paul (Gal. il. 15). 

" Wo who are Jews by nature and not dinners of the 
Gentile i ." — Gal at l ant IL 15. 

* gen til -esse, * gen til - esee, * gen - 
till-ease, s. [Fr. gentilesse , from gentil = 
gentle (q.v.); Bp. & Port, gentilesa ; ltal. 
gentilezza.) The character, lnanncr, or charac- 
teristics of a person of noble or gentle birth ; 
courtesy, good breeding. 

“Tint L the BTctteste aoblesse, and the hegheste 
gentilesse thet uue may to hopye."— Ayenbite, p. 61. 

* gen'-til-ish, a. [Eng. gent il(e); * ish .] Hea- 
thenish, pagan. 

"A settled persuasion la Gentil Uh error.” -Holin- 
tfud : England, bk. v.. ch. xxv. 

gen'- til - ism, * gen - til - isme, s. (Eng. 
gentil(c); ■‘ism; Fr. p’cn/Wwin.e.] A state of 
heathenism ; the worship of false gods. 

“The Jewish aatrologhms, savouring of GemtiHsme* 
—.Sleds: Works ; Disc. xiii. 


* gon-ti-li'-tial, a, [Lat. gentilitius.) The 
same as Gentilitious (q.v.). 

" Directed toward gentilitlal, tutelary, aud local 
deities.” — Farmer: Worship qf Human ziplrlts, ch. liL, 
5L 

* gen-tl-li -tions, a. Lat. gentilitius , from 
gens (genit. gentis) = a race, a clan.] 

1. Pertaining or peculiar to a Dation ; en- 
demial, uationaL 

“ That an unsavoury odour \agenfllitious. or national, 
unto the Jews, reason or sense will not induce.” — 
Browne : Vulgar Err ours, bk. iv., ch. x. 

2. PertainiDg or peculiar to a family ; 
hereditary. 

” The common sense cause of this distemper b a 
particular and perhaps a gentilitious disposition of 
body. —A rbuthnot . On Aliments. 


gen-til -i-ty, * gen -til i tie, * gen-tyl- 
e-te, s. [Fr. gentitite, from Lat. gentil tUts, 
from gentilis; ltal. gnitilitd; Sp. gentilidad.] 
* i. a state of gentilisin or heathenism ; 
paganism. 

“ When people l*? can to espy the falsehood of oracles, 
whereupon all gentddy was huiit, their heart* were 
utterly averted from ) L” — Booker : Ecd.es. Polity, 
bk. v., § 2. 


2. The quality or state of belonging to a 

..I,... Itr • n i n a fo mill' 




“The surname is the name of the gentHitie and 
Btocke, which the sonne doth takeof the father alwaies, 
as the old Romans di<L "— Str T. Smith: Common, 

wealth, bk. iiL., ch. vui. 

3. High or gentle birth ; dignity of birth ; 
high extraction. 

“That drawl which he affected as a mark of gen- 
tility. '—Macaulay : Bist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

4. Elegance of manners, mieD, or behaviour ; 
easy, graceful behaviour; politeness, retiue- 
meut. 


" There is a certain gaiety and gentility diffused over 
it” — 1. Knox: Essays, No. S3. 

* 5. Those who are of noble or gentle birth ; 
gentry. 

“ Gavelkind must needs in the end make a poor 
gent%hty."—Sir J. Davies. 


* gen' - til - ize, * gen - til - lize, v.t. & i. 
(Mid. Eng. gentil = geutle, gentile ; Eng. sufl*. 
-ize.) 


A. Trans. : To make or render gentle or 
gentlemanly. 

" Your unworthy sons,. 

To gentil ize with proud itossesaions.'* 

Sylvester : Du Bartas, wk. L, day 3, 627. 

B. Intransitive : 


L To act as or set up for a gentleman. 

“ Our yeomen too, that never armea have borne. 
To gentilize it make themselves a scorne.” 

Withers : Satyrical Essays, p. 147. 


2. To live like a gentile or heathen. 


" God's known denouncement against the gent Hiring 
Israelites .” — Milton : Way to Establish a Free Common- 
wealth. 


* gen til lichc, * gen til li, adv. [Mid. 

Eng. gentil ; - liche , -li, -ly.) In a noble manner ; 
like a gentleman. [Gently.] 

* gen til ry, s. (Mid. Eng. gentil ; ~ry .] Gentry. 

gen-ti^'-ie, a. [Eng., &c. gentian); -isic 
(Cftcm.).] Contained in, derived from, or in 
any way connected with gentian (q.v.). 

gentlsle-aeid, s. [Gentistn.] 


gen'-ti sin, $. [Eng. & c. gcnt(ian); ~Usin 
(them.). ] 

Chemistry : 

Geatiauin, C 6 H 3 (OH) 2 ‘CO \ 

A substance occurring in the root of Geutiaua 
lutrn , troni which it is extracted by alcohol. 
Geutianin forms large yellow, silky needles, 
which sublime between 200° and 400° with 
partial decomposition. Slightly soluble In 
water, soluble in lioiling alcohol, easily soluble 
iu alkalies ; formiug a yellow solution. Wh»-u 
fused with caustic potash it yields acetic acid, 
plilorogluciu, and oxyaaheylic acid 

gen' tie, * gen til, * gen tillc, * gen tyl, 

a., adv., & s. [Fr. gentil = gentle, from Lat. 
gentilis — belonging to the same clan or family ; 
grjis (genit. gentis ) — a mce, a clan ; Sp. & Port. 
gentil ; It .gentile.) [Genteel, Gentile.] 

A * As a/ljective ; 

L Of noble birth ; high-born ; of good ex- 
traction. (Obsolete except iu the expression 
0 cnffe-folk.) 

“Though be be uot gent ill borne, 

Thou molest well seine (this iu eoth) 

That he l» gentlU Romaunt of the Rota. 

* 2. Pertaining to high rank or birth. 

“ That grey- haired man of gentle blood. 

Who with her father had grown old.” 

Wordsworth : H AiCff Doe of Rylston *, ▼. 

*3. Noble in character, manners, or behar 
viour. 

“Sir Henry that so gentil kotght wax" 

Robert qf Gloucester, p. 669. 

4. Soft; tender; sympathizing; destitute 
of harshness ; easily softened. 

“ As much resentment as a very gentle heart U cap- 
able of feeling. * — JJaca tila y ; But. Eng., ch. xv. 

5. Soft and refined in manners ; meek ; 
quiet ; mild ; free from roughness, harshness, 
severity or acrimony. 

“ Innocent was, In all private relations, the meekest 
and gentlest of men . ilacaulay . But. Eng., ch. iv. 

6 . Docile ; tractable ; easily taught or led 

" Humility is gentle, apt to learn. 

Speak hut the word, will listeu and return.” 

Cotoper : Expostulation, 454. 

7. Tame ; docile ; not wild or turbulent. 

8 . Soft ; mild ; geniaL 

" When ruder gusts shall banish gentle Slay.’* 

IK. Jones: A Turkish Ode. 

9. Soothing; refreshing. 

“ Sleep, gentle sleep. 

Nature's soft nurse, how have l frighted thee.* 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iiL 1. 

* 10. Lovely, sweet. 

** The gentle lark mounts up on high." 

Shakesp. : Venus & Adonis. 853. 

* 11. Used in compellations as a term of 
affection, gratitude, or good-will. 

“ I thank you. gentle servant.'’ 

Shakesp. : Two Gentleman of Verona, IL L 

12, Soft, slight, easy ; not hard or rongh : 
as, a gentle touch, a gentle pash. 

13. Soft, qaiet ; not lond : as, a gentle whis- 
per. 

B. Asodr.; GeDtly. 

° As gentle tell me of what honour w« 

This Cresaida in Troy. " 

shakesp. : Troilus A Cressida, Iv. 6. 

C. As sitbstantive : 

1 . A person of noble birth ; a noble ; a gentle* 
man. 

•’I’ll make him dance. Will you go, gentles}"— 
Shakesp. : Berry Wives of Windsor, UL 8. 

2. A traiaed liawk. 

( 1 ) Crahb thus discriminates hetween 
gentle and tame: Gentleness lies rather in the 
natural disposition ; tameness is the effect 
either of art or circumstance. An y unbr-'ken 
horse may be gentle , bot not tame ; a horse 
that is broken in will be tame, but not always 
gentle. Animals are in general said to he 
gentle who show a disposition to associate 
tvith man, and conform to his will; they are 
said to be tame, if either by compulsion or 
habit they are brought to mix with human 
society. In the moral application gentle is 
always employed in the good, and tame in the 
bad, seuse ; a gentle spirit needs do control. 
A gentle expression is devoid of all acrimony, 
and serves to turn away wrath ; a tame ex- 
pression is devoid of all force or energy, and 
ill-calculated to inspire the mind wnth any 
feeling whatever.” (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

(2) For the differeuee between gentle and 
soft, see Soft. 

gentle-hearted, a. Of a gentle, mild, 
or tender heart or disposition. 
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gentle -thistle, s. 

Bat . ; A name given hy Dr. J. Hill to Car. 
dints pratensis ami Baussurea alpina from their 
thistle-lika inflorescence and smooth foliage. 

gen'-tle, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A maggot or 
larva of tha flesh-lly, used in fishing. 

" He will 1 q the three hot months bite at & flag- 
worm. or at a green gentle.”— Walton : Angler. 

* gen'-tle, v.t. [Gentle, a.] To make gentla 
or genteel ; to raise in rank ; to ennoble. 

"Ho to-day that sheds his blood with me. 

Shall be my brother ; be he never so vile. 

This day stall gentle his condition." 

Shakesp, : Henry F., iv. 8. 

gen'-tle-folk (folk ns fok), s. [Eng. gentle , 
and folk (q.v.).] Persons of gentle birth or 
breeding ; people of high rank or family. 
(Generally used in the plural.) 

'"■tie queens kindred are made gentlefolk.” 

Shake sp. : Richard III., L L 

gen-tle-man, * gen til man, *jen-tle- 
man, a. [Eng. gentle, and man; Fr. gentiU 
homme; Ital. gtntduomo.] 

* 1. A man of gentle or high birth and good 
position ; every man above the rank of yeo- 
man ; strictly a man who bears a coat of arms. 

"Esquires and gentlemen ore confounded together 
by Sir Edward Coke, who observes, that every esquire 
is a gentleman, and a gentleman is detined to be one 
qui arma gerit, who bears coat armour, the grant of 
which adds gentility to a man's family."— lac talon e; 
Commentary, bk- i., ch. 12. 

2. One who by education, occupation, or 
income holds a position above menial service 
er ordinary trade. 

" I have land and money, my friends left me well, 
and I will he a gentleman whatsoever it cost ina" — 
Ben Jonsott : Every Alan out of hit Humour, i. 2. 

3. A man of honour and high principles. 

“For what. I pray, Isa gentleman , what properties 
bath he. what qualities are ch&ractemtical or peculiar 
to him. whereby he is distinguished from others and 
Taised above the vulgar? are they not especially two. 
courage and courtesie ? which he that wanteth is not 
otherwise than equivocally a gentleman, as an image 
or a carkase is a man." — Barrow, voL iii., ser. 21. 

4. A man of good breeding and politeness. 

" As T am a gentleman. I credit him." 

Shakesp. : Bichard II., iii a 

5. Used as a polita equivalent for man ; as 
in the plural used in addressing popular assem- 
blies of men of any condition or character. 

6. Tha servant or personal attendant of a 
man of rank. 

“Let he called hefore us 
That gentleman of Buckingham' s in person . n 

Shakesp. : Benry Till., L 2. 

If Gentlema n-at-A ms ; One of a company 
of forty gentlemen, called esquires, whosa 
duty it is to attend the sovereign to and from 
the chapel royal and on other occasions of 
solemn ity ; a gentleman pensioner. 

gentleman eommoncr, s. A privileged 
class of commoners in the University of 
Oxford ; they wear a special gown and a 
velvet cap. [Fellow-commoner.] 

gentleman-farmer, s. A man of pro- 
perty who occupies his own farm. 

gentleman-pensioner, s. A gentle* 
■aan-at-arms (q.v.). 

* gentl eman-nsher, s, 

1. Lit. : A court official whose duty it is to 
nslier visitors into tha presence of tha 
aovereign. 

“ Sir Thomas More, th© Sunday after h© gave up his 
chancellorship, came to bio wile's pew, and used the 
Usual words of his gentlenum-uther, Madam, my lord 
is gone." — Camden : Bemauiet. 

2. Fig. : One who acta as an introducer. 

"It la from this honest heart that 1 find myself 
honoured as a gentleman-usher to the arts and 
sciences. Steele: Spectator, No. 532. 

gentleman’s buttons, s, 

Bot. : Tha flowers of Scabiosa succisa . 

1 gen'-tle-man-heod, s. [Eng. gentleman ; 
-Aood.] The condition, character, or attributes 
©f a gentleman. 

" A delightful example of complete gentlemanhood." 

— Thackeray : Roundabout Papers, \x. 

* gen -tle-man-i^m, s. [Eng. gentleman ; 
-tsw.J Tha state of being a gentleman ; affec- 
tation of gentlemanliness. 

* gen'-tl e-man ize, v.t. [Eng. gentleman ; 
-ize.] To raise or bring oneself to the condi* 
tion of a gentleman. (Lytton.) 

gen tle man like, a. [Eng. gentleman , and 
like.] 


1. Like a gentleman or person of good birth 
and brooding ; gentlemanly. 

'* Pyr, -uima i3 a Bwuet-fftoed man: a proper man as 
oue Bli/ill In a Bummer's day ; a most lovely gent/e- 
nuinhkt uiiuu"— Shakesp. : Midsummer Eight's Dream, 

2. Pertaining to or becoming a gentleman ; 
polite ; courteous. 

"They do not cousider the pursuit of game In the 
liberal light of a gentlemanlike diversion. —F. Knox: 
Essays, No. 119. 

geil-tle-man-li-ness, s. [Eng. gentlemanly; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being gentle- 
manly ; gentlemanly qualities or manners. 

gen-tle-man ly, a. [Eng. gentleman ; -ly.] 

1. Like a gentleman or person of good birth 
and breeding. 

2. Pertaining to or becoming a gentleman ; 
gentlemanlike. 

gen'-tle -man- ship, s. [Eng. gentleman; 
-ship.] The quality or condition of a gentle- 
man. 

gen- tie- ness, * gen -tile -ness, *gen- 
til-nesse, s. [Eng. gentle ; -ness.] 

* 1, Gentle er noble birth ; goodness of 
extraetioo. 

"Foraine gentilneue no maketh thee imt geutilL"— 
Chaucer : Boecius, bk. Hi. 

* 2. Nobility of manners ; high principles ; 
honour. 

" The women louen worthiness© 

Gf mnubode, aud of gentilneue. 

For the gentiles he most desired.” Gower, iv. 

3. Softness of manners ; sweetness of dispo- 
sition ; tenderness, kindness, mildness. 

" But fare you well : perforce I must confess, 

I thought you lord of more true gentleness." 
Shakesp. ; Midsummer Eight's Dream, iL a 

*4. Kindness, benevolence, goodwill. 

" Tha gentleness of all the gods go with thee." 

Shakesp. : Twelfth Eight, ii. L 

5. Softness ; easiness ; absence of rough- 
ness or hardness : as, the gentleness of a 
touch, a push, Ac. 

* gen'-tle-ship, * jen-tle-shippe, s. [Eng. 
gentle; -ship.] The quality or manners of a 
gentleman ; gentlemanliness. 

"Some in France, which will needs be Jentlemen, 
whether men will or no, and have more je.ntlcshippe 
in tbeir hAt than In their head, be at deadtie feude 
with both learning and houesta©."— A tcham ; SchUe 
Matter, bk, L 

* gen'-tlesse, s. [Fr. gentillesse.] Gentla or 
gentlemanly behaviour; gentleness. 

gen'-tle -worn -an, * gen -til -worn -an, 
gen-til-wom-man, s. [Eng. gentle, and 
woman (q.v.),] 

1. A woman of gentle or nobla birth or 
breeding ; a lady. 

" Doth thi3 sir Proteus 
Often resort uuto this gentlewoman t * 

Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, iv. 2. 

2. A woman who waits upon the person of 
a lady of high rank, 

"The queue herself shall he led away captive, and 
her genhl women sbal niotmie ."— Bible (1551); Of 
Eahum, ch. ii. 

3. A term of civility to women. (Sometimes 
used in irony.) 

"Tell a couutrey gentlewoman that the wind is 
south-west, and the weather louring, and like to rain, 
and she will easily understand, 'tis not safe for her to 
go abroad thin-clad, m such a day, after a fever."— 
Locke: Human Understanding, bk. iv., ch. xvii. , §4. 

gen- tie -worn an -like, a. [Eng. gentle- 
woman , and like.] The same as Gentle- 
womanly (q.v.). 

gen- tie -worn- an -ly, a. [Eng. gentle- 
womanly.] Like a gentlewoman or lady ; 
becoming a lady. 

gen-tly, # gen-til ly, adv. [Eng. gent(le) ; 

-ly-] 

1. Of high position or descent : as, ona 
gently horn. 

2. With gentleness ; softly, meekly : ten* 
derly, mildly. 

" He gently gnu him to demannd of all 
That did betwixt him and the squire betide.” 
Spenser : F. Q., V. i. 23. 

3. Softly ; without roughness, violence, or 
harshness. 

" G gently on thy suppliant’s head. 

Dread goddess, lay thy chastening hand 1 ** 

Gray; Hymn to Adversity. 

gently hudding, a. Filling out; be- 
coming plump. 

" Her graceful arms In meekness bending 
Across her gently -budding breast." 

Byron : Bride of A bydos. L 6. 


¥ Gen'-toos, s, pi. [Port, gentio = a heathoo, 
a gentile. ] 

1. Gen. : The Hindoos in general. 

2. Spec. : The Teloogooa or Telugus, a raco 
shown by their language, which wub not 
derived from the Sanscrit, to be of Turanian 
origin. They inhabit the region north of 
Madras near the Bay of Bengal. 

* Gentoo-langnage, s. The Teloogoo. 

♦gen'-trije, *gen-trise, • gen-ter iee, 

s. [O. Fr. genterise.] Gentility, good descent, 
nobility. [Gentry.] 

" Vet that may come of Idleness ns wool ns gen trice." 
—Scott: Hedgauntlcl. let. XU 

gen - try, * gen - ter - le, * gen ter -y, 
* gen-ter-ye, s. [A corrupt, of gentries 
(q-v.)-] 

1. High birth ; noble descent or extraction ; 
rank. 

” Also to have pride of gentrie is right gret folie ; for 
oft tune the acntric of the bodie beuimetu the gentrie 
of the soulo ' —Chaucer : Be rs ones Tale. 

* 2, An act becoming a person of good birth 
or position. 

" What sny we eke of hem that deliten hero In swear- 
ing. and hold it a geuferte or niauly dede to swere gret 
uthes." — Chaucer : Per tone* Tale. 

* 3. Civility, politeness, complaisauce, cour* 
tesy. 

" Shew us so mnch gentry and good will. 

As to extend your tune with us awhile^* 

Shakesp.: Hamlet, Itl 

4. People of good position, as landed pro* 
prietors, merchants, Ac. ; persons of educa- 
tion. good breeding, and social status ; the 
class below the nobility. 

"So it was with Monmouth. In 1680 he had been 
adored alike by the gentry and hy the peasantry nf the 
west."— Macaulay: Hut. Eng., ch. v. 

gen'-ty, a. [Eng. gent, a. ; -y .] Elegantly 
formed, neat, comely. 

"Sae sweetly move her genty limbs. 

Like music notes o' lovers nyra ns." 

Burns ; My Lady's G own. 

gen’-u, s. [Lat. = a knee.] 

4nat. : A bend ; as, the genu of the corpus 
callosum ; the genu of the optic tract. 

gen'-u-ant, a. [Lat. genu = the knee.] 

Her.; Kneeling. 

* gen'-u-fleet, v.t. [Lat. genu zz. the knee, 
and Jlecto — to bend.] To bend the knee, par- 
ticularly in worship. 

gen-u-flee'-tlon, gen-u-flexion (flexion 
as flex'-skiin), s. [Fr. genuflexion, from Low 
Lat. genujlcxio , from Lat. genu — the knee, 
and jlexio — a bending ; jlecto — to bend ; Sp. 
genujlexion ; Ital. genujlcssione.] The act of 
bending the knee, particularly in worship; 
adoration expressed by bending the knee. 

" Englishmen who had no scruple about ontiphouieft, 
and genuflexions, altars and surplices."— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. 1. 

gen -n-me, a. [Lat. genuinus = innate, in- 
born,* genuine, from the same root as genua 
(q.v.); Fr. genuine; Sp. A Ital. genuino.] 

1. Belonging to or coming from the true 
stock ; real, true ; not counterfeit, false, spu- 
rious, or adulterated. 

" I grieved for Buonaparte with a vain 
And all unthinking grief 1 for wbo aspires 
To genuine greatness but from just desires, 

And knowledge such as he could never gain.* 
Wordsworth : Bonnet, dedicated to Liberty, 180L 

2. Trustworthy ; not false or double-faced: 
as, a genuine man. ( Colloquial .) 

gen -u-ine-ly, adv. [Eng. genuine; -ly.] In 
a genuine manner ; without falseness, adultera- 
tion, or foreign admixture ; truly, purely, 
fairly, legitimately. 

" He hod genuinely raised a question which was dis- 
tasteful to Bomu portions of the House."— Daily Tele- 
graph, Nov. 7, 1882. 


gen'-u-Ine-ness, s. [Eng. genuine ; -ness . ] 
The quality or state of being genuiae ; freedom 
from falseness, adulteratioo, or foreign admix 
tura ; purity ; naturalness. 


"St. Austin reasoned well in vindicating the genw 
innietsoi the Bible." — Watson: Apology for the Bible, 
leu 2. 


Christian opologists : Tha words genuine- 
ness and authenticity have been used in 
different senses by different writers. For th« 
distinction between them, see Authentic, A. 
II. 1. 


* gen u'-lt-y, s. [As if from Low Lat genuifr 
as; cf. ingenuity.] Simplicity; sincerity. 


bo^; pout, jtfrfrl; cat, jell, ehorus, jhin, beneh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expeet, ^Cenophon, exist, ph • C 
-dan. -tian = shgji. -tion, -sion = shun; -tion, -^ion = ziiun. -cious, -tious, -sieus = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = bel, deL 
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go nu6 (;)/• gen' er a), s. [Lat.] Birth, 
descent, origin ; a race, a kind. 

L Ord. Lang. : A class, a kiod, a 8 pecie 3 . 

** Rarity Ami density (which nxe the proper differences 
of quantity], cannot change the common nature < ( 
quant ty, their genu*. wlilch, by being no to them, must 
be univocally in them both , — Dlgby : Of liodie*, 
cb. xlv. 

II. Technically: 

1. Logic : A clasa of objects containing 
several species ; a class more extensive than a 
apeciea ; a universal which is predicable of 
eeveral things of different species. 

" In the defining of words, which is nothing hut de- 
claring their signification. we make use of the genu*, 
or next general word that comprehends it. Which in 
not out of necessity, but only to save the labour of 
•numerating several simple ideas, which the next 
general word or genu* stands for ; or, perhaps, some- 
times the shameof not being able to do it," — Locke : On 
Human Understanding, bk. iii„ ch. tiL 

2. M us. : Sort or class, especially used with 
reference to scales ; as, the diatonic, chro- 
matic, aod enharmonic geaera. 

3. Science: 

(1) Zool. <£ Bot. Classification : Aa assem- 
blage of species or of sub-genera closely 
agreeing together in all essential character- 
istics, not found in any others of the sub- 
family or family to which they belong. It may 

divided into sub-genera. Among animals, 
Mus is a genus containing, among other ani- 
mals, both the domestic mouse and the rat, 
which, differing in size, &c., and being clearly 
distinct species, have still a community of 
structure obvious to all. So also among 
plants, the various species of the rose consti- 
tute the genus Rosa. In the Latin name of a 
plant or aoimal adopted by naturalists, the 
first word indicates the genus, and the second 
the apeciea : aa Mus mnsculus, Rosa spinosis- 
sima. la the English equivalent, the genus is 
the second word and the species the first, ae, 
the Common Mouse, the Burnet-leaved Roae. 

(2) Other sciences : Sometimes a classification 
like that adopted by naturalists ia used in 
other scieoces. Thus, of skill diseases there 
ie a genus Acne with various species, Acne 
simplex, A. rosacea, <fcc. 

^ (1) Subaltern genera : 

Logic: Terms which are alternately genera 
and species, genera to the lower, end species 
to the higher and wider conceptions. 

(2) Summum genus : 

Logic : The highest genua ; a genus which 
Is not considered as a species of anything ; os 
being . 

"The widest class, with which Abstraction ceases, 
is culled the Highest (summum) Genus/because in this 
hierarchy of conceptions It is not brought under any 
other genus as its species, but is itself the genus to 
each conception in the aeriea Thus the— 

Individual is neither genua nor species, 
lufiraa Species is never a genus. 

Summum Genus is never a species. 

Subaiterna Genera are genera to those below them, 
and species to those above." — Thomson .- Laws of 
Thought, § SO. 

ge o-, pref. [Gr. yew ( geo ), put forygios (ge ios) 
= belonging to land or earth ; yea yi) (gea, ge) 
— the earth.] A frequent prefix io words 
derived from the Greek, and referring to the 
earth ; aa, geography, geology, Ac. 

ge-ocaly 9 i-dae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. geocalyx, 
genit. geoca!yc{is) ; Lat. fern, pl.adj.snff. -ufar.] 
Bot. : A family of Jungenuauoiaceae, sub- 
order Jungermauneae. 

£c-o-ca-lyx, s. [Pref, geo-, and Lat calyx 
(q.v.).] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the family Geo- 
calycidee (q.v.*), 

^e-O^en'-tric, a. [Pref. geo-, and Eng. 
centric (q.v.).] 

Astronomy : 

1. A a viewed from or having relation to the 
earth as centre ; as, the geocentric latitude or 
longitude, or what is distinguished from the 
heliocentric — that ia, as seen from the centre 
of the sua. 

2. Having reference to the centie of the 
earth, as distinguished from any spot on its 
eurface. 

geocentric-latitude, s. 

Astronomy : 

1. Of a planet : Its latitude as seen from the 
earth. 

2. Of a place on the earth's surface: The angle 
included between the radius of the earth 
through the place and the plane of the 


equator. It Is contradistinguished from geo- 
graphical latitude, which always exceeds it 
elightly io amount. 

geocentric longitude, s. 

Astron. (Of a planet) : The distance measured 
on the ecliptic between the geocentric place 
and the first point of Aries. 

ge-o-9Sn'-tric-al t a. [Eng. geocentric; -al .] 

Astron. : The same as Geocentric (q.v.). 

ge o 9en'-tric al ly, adv. [Eng. geocentric - 
al ; -ly.) In a geocentric manner. 

ge-o-9cr-el' lite, s. [Pref. geo-; Lat. dimin. 
of cereus — wax-coloured, and suff. -lite (Min.) 
(q-v.).] 

Min. : A white, hrittle, aod easily-pulverised 
mineral, containing carbon 79*24. hydrogen 
13*21, and oxygen 7*55 = 100. Obtained from 
the dark -brown coal of Gesterwitz. It is called 
also Geoceric-acid. (Dana.) 

ge-o^cr'-ic, a. [Pref. geo-; Lat. cera; Gr. 
*»jp 6 s (keros) - wax, and snlf. -ic.) (See etym. 
and compound.) 

gcoceric-acid, s. 

Min. : The same as Geoceoellite (q.v.). 

ge- 09 -er-ite 5 . [Pref. geo-; Lat. cera; Gr. 
icijpos (fceros)=: wax, and auff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : A white waxy mineral, consisting of 
carhoa 79*24, hydrogen 13*13, and oxygen 7*81, 
from the dark-brown coal of Gesterwitz. Akin 
to Geocerellite. (Dana.) 

ge-oc' o-re§, go oc o-ri' za, ge oc-o- 

rl'-zae, s. pi. [Pref. geo-, and Gr. *opis (koris) 
= a bug ] 

Entom. : Land-Bugs. A section, group, or 
tribe of insects, sub-order Heteroptera. The 
antenme are always visible, aud the legs are 
formed for running. The bed hug ia one of 
them. Mr. Westwood calls them Auricorizse 
(Air-bugs), meaning that they breathe air, 
rather than Geocorizae (Land-bugs), for some 
are found on the surface of water, aome going 
fur out even on the sea. There are nine sub- 
tribea or families : (1) Ploterea, ( 2 ) Riparia, 

(3) Reduvina, (4) Memhranacea, (5) Bieelluli, 
( 6 ) Carcigenia, (7) Lygoeodea, (S) Coreodea, ( 9 ) 
Scuta ta (q.v.). 

ge-o-cro'-nitc, s. [Ger. geocronit ; pref. geo-, 
and Gr. Kpwos (Kronas) = Saturn, used by 
the alchemists for lead.] 

Min. : An orthorhombic lead - grey, or 
greyish-bine mineral, of metallic lustre ; its 
hardness 2 to 3 ; its ap. gr. 0*4 to 6 * 6 ; its 
compos. : Sulphur 16*5 ; antimony 16*7 ; lead 
66 *S = 100. Found in Sweden, Spain, and 
Tuscany. (Dana.) 

ge-o^y'-clic, a. [Pref. geo-, and Eng. cyclic .) 

1. Of or belonging to the revolutions of the 
earth. 

2. Periodically encircling the earth. 

geocycIic-macMne, s. A machine for 
exhibiting the simple processes by which day 
and night and the seasons are produced. 

ge -ode, s. [Fr., from Gr. yaiwSqs (gaiddes) — 
earthy, from yi}, yaia (ge, gaia ) = the earth.] 

Mineralogy &. Geology : 

1. A term first introduced by German miner- 
alogists to designate a hollow nodule of any 
mineral substance, often lined with crystals. 
Thus, at Oberstein, in Saxony, hollow balls of 
agate were found lined with crystals of quartz 
or amethyst. Geodes are found more or less 
in all volcanic rocks ; they are occasionally of 
large size, at other times only of small dimen- 
sions. 

" Nothing except an outer wall and foss remains ; in 
part of which is a vast stratum of ferruginous# eodet . " 
—Pennant : Journey from Chester to London , p. +02. 

2. The cavity in snch a natural hall. 

ge-o-deph -a-ga, s. pi. [Pref. geo- (q.v.), and 
Gr. iS»j<£a-yos (adephagos)= gluttonous, greedy.] 

Entom. : One of the two leading tribes of 
carnivorous beetles, comprehending those 
which live on land as distinguished from 
Hydradephaga, those inhabiting water. It 
contains the two families of Carabid® and 
Ciciadelidse (q.v.). 

* ge-o-de'-si an, s. [Eng. geodesy; -an.) One 
versed in geodesy. 


ge o des -ic, ge 6 des ic-al, a [Eng. 
geodes(y); -ic; -al . J The same* as Geodetic 
( q.v.). 


" The first nt<?p iu a geodetic survey 
nmklug a preliminary reoounoUuuce of the 
be surveyed."- bavu-t 4 Pick Hath. Diet. 

* gc od ^e-^ist, s. [Eng. gco<les(y); 
geodesian. 


consist* In 
.country to 


-ist.) A 


ge-od -e-sy, S. [Gr. yew$ai<7ta (geodaisia ), 
from yr) (ge) = the earth, and 6ai w (dauj) — Uj 
divide; Fr. geodesic.) Tluit branch of applied 
mathematics which determines, by means of 
observations and measurements, the figures 
and areas of large portions of the earth’s sur- 
face, or the general figure and dimensions of 
the earth ; that branch of surveying in which 
the curvature nf the earth is taken into 
account. Tins becomes necessary in all exten- 
sive operations. 

ge o-det’-ic, ge o-det -Ic-al, a. [Eng. 

gende(sy); -tic, -tical.) Pertaining to geodesy ; 
carried out or determined by means of geo- 
desy : aa, a geodetic survey. 


geodetic-line, s. The shortest line on 
the surface of an ellipsoid which can be drawn 
between two points. It ia a characteristic 
property of this line that at every point of the 
curve, its curvature ia less than that of any 
other curve of the surface through that point. 

ge o dot’ ic-al ly, adv. [Eng. geodetical; 
-ly.) In a geodetic manner ; by means of 
geodesy. 

ge o det'-ics, s. [Geodetic.] The same aa 
Geodesy (q.v.). 

ge o diF-er-ous, a. [Eng. geod(e ); f con- 
nective ; Lat. fero = k to hear, to produce, and 
Eng. adj. suff. -ou$.] Producing geodes. 

geof roy'-a, gcof-frae'-a, geof- free -a^ *. 

[Named after M. E. F. Geottroy, author of a 
Materia Media. i. He died in 1731.] 

Bot. : A genua of papilionaceous plants, tribe 
Dalbergiese. The leaves are pinnate, the fruit 
in drupes instead of proper legumes. Tha 
bark of Genjfroya vermifuga and G. spinulosa 
is anthelmintic. It has a disagreeable smell 
and a sweet nmcilaginous taste. The effects 
are drastic, emetic, purgative, and narcotic ; 
in large doses it is poisonous. (Lindlcy.) 

ge-o-gen'-ic, a. [Geogonic.] 

ge-o-glos'-siim, s. [Pref. geo- (q.v.), and Gr. 
yA tacr&a (glossa) “the tongue.] 

Bot. : Earth tongue. A genus of ascomy- 
cetous fungi, sub-order Eivellacei. Some are 
black or brown, others green or purple. They 
occur chiefly in Europe, on closely shaven 
lawna, on pastures, and sphagnous bogs. Nona 
are eatable. 


* ge-og no -sis, s. [Geognosy.] A know- 
ledge of the earth. 

"He has no bent towards tha enlargement of our 
geognosit " — G. Eliot .* J tiddlcmarch, ch. xi. 

* ge -og" nost, s. [Gr. ■yew (geo), for yrjiov 
(getes)) = helougiDg to the earth, and yvwvis 
(gnosis) — knowledge ; Fr. geognoste.) One 
versed in geognosy ; a geologist. 

"The travellers have been such bad geognost*." — 
C. Kingtley : Life, ii. 14L 

* ge-og nos'-tlC, a. [Fr. giognostique.) Of ot 
pertaining to geognosy or geology ; geologicaL 

*ge-og-nos tlc-al,a, [Eng. geognostic ; -al.) 
The same as Geoonostic (q.v.). 

*ge-og'-no-sy, s. [Gr. yew (geo), from y^iop 
(geios) = belonging to the earth, and ytwis 
(gnosis) = knowledge ; yiyvwo-Kw (gignosko) = 
to know ; Fr. geognosit.) 

1. Gen. : A term introduced by Werner to 
designate the science now termed geology. 

2. Spec. : A description of the structure of 
the earth, as distinguished from geology, 
limiting the latter term to theoretical specula- 
tions regarding the processes hy which it lias 
been brought into its present state. This Sir 
Charles Lyell considered an unnecessary re- 
hnement of language. 

ge-o-gon'-ic, ge-o-gon-i-cal, a. [Eng. 

grogon(y) ; -ic, - ical ; Fr. geogouique.) Of nr 
pertainiog to geogony, or the formation of the 
earth. 


ge og’-o-ny, s. [Gr. yew (geo), for ygtov 
(gibes) = belonging to the earth, and yovij 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; g«- 
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{gone) = a generation, a begetting ; Fr. geo- 
gcniic.) A name sometimes given to the science 
which investigates the origin of the earth ; 
cosmogony. 

fee ofera-pher, s. [Eng. geography); -er.] 
One who is versed in geography; one who 
writes a treatise on geography. 

” Manictueus, or Manes, who was a Chaldean or 
Babylonian, was born about A.D. C4'>, and was a learned 
and ingenious man, and a good astronomer and geo- 
grapher."— Jortm : Jlemarkt on Ecclct. History. 

feo-6-^raph’-ic, fee o-graph-ic-al, a. 

(Fr. geogritpliique.] Of or pertaining to geo* 
graphy ; containing a description of the 
physical structure and characteristics of the 
globe. 

" In that vast region of China, which is enriched 
with on fertile a soil, and compriseth such variety of 
geographical parallel e."— Boyle : i Yorks. Si. 104. 

TI Royal Geographical Society : A society for 
the promotion of geographical research, which 
originated in London in 1830, one in Paris 
having been founded in 1821. The abbrevia- 
tion lor Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society is F.R.G.S. 

geographical-latitude, s. [Latitude. ] 
geographical-mile, s. [Mile.] 

fee - 6 - graph - 1C - al - ly, adv. [Eng. geo- 
graphical; -ly.] In a geographical manner ; 
with reference to geographical facts or rela- 
tions ; like a geographer. 

•’Here [Homerl Introduces Minerva to let Ulysses 
Into the knowledge of his country. How does she do 
this? She geographically describes it to him,”— 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey, iv. (Note by Broouie.) 

fee-dg ra-phy, s. [Fr. geographic, from Lat. 
geographia , from Gr. y€toypa<j>ia ( geographia. ), 
from yew (geo), for y>}iog (geios) = belonging to 
the earth, and ypa^ta ( graphia ) = a descrip- 
tion ; ypd^w (] grapho ) = to write.] 

L Ordinary Language ; 

1. Id the same sense as II. 1. 

2. A school or other book treating of the 
science described under 11. 

II. Science : 

1. Definition & divisions : A delineation or 
description of the earth as it at present is, 
leaving it to geology to investigate how it 
came into its present condition. It may be 
divided into three distinct sciences, Mathe- 
matical or Astronomical, Physical, and Poli- 
tical Geography. Mathematical geography 
views the earth as a planet ; it investigates 
its relations to the sun, the moon, and other 
bodies belonging to the solar system. It gives 
attention to tiie angle at which its axis is 
inclined to the ecliptic, the position of the 
arctic and antarctic circles and the tropics of 
Cancer and Capricorn, the parallels of lati- 
tude, and the meridians of longitude. Sir 
Jchn E. W. Hersehel declares that, theoreti- 
cally speaking, geography is a part of astro- 
nomy, and he treats it as such. He refers 
Specially to the first department of the science. 
Physical geography treats of the present dis- 
tribution of sea and land, the currents of the 
oeean, the climates of the several continents 
and islands. With regard to the land, it com- 
mences by indicating the position of the 
mountain chains and table lands, thus fixing 
ttie positions of the great rivers, tu which 
alteution is next turned. Then the position 
of tiie alluvial plains, the deserts, &c., is 
pointed out ; the distribution of the plants 
over the surface of the earth, often called 
botanical geography, follows next ; then that 
©t the animals ; and finally that of the several 
races of mankind. This branch of the science 
approaches those of geology, hydrology, me- 
teorology, botany, zoology, and ethnology or 
anthropology. Finally, there follows political 
geography, which treats of the present dis- 
tribution of political power over the world, 
the position and resources of the several em- 
pires. kingdoms, republics, &o., their popula- 
tions and wealth, the capitals, other large 
cities, and the more thinly inhabited agri- 
cultural parts. Tliis branch of the subject 
approaches the confines of history, the limits 
of almost every state not arising from the 
colonization of a new region, but, in the 
majority of instances, having been determined 
by the results of former battles. 

2. Hist, of Geog. .* Eratosthenes, b.c. 240, 
was one of the earliest aneient geographers of 
eminence ; but the greatest names in this de- 
partment were Strabo — who lived during the 
reigns of Augustus and Tiberius — and 


Ptolemy, who flourished about a.d. 130. The 
discovery of the passage round the Cape of 
Good Hope and that of America in the fifteenth 
century, gave a great impulse to its modern ad- 
vance. Various societies lor the cultivation of 
geographical science have been founded, both 
in this country mid in Europe. Of these the 
oldest is that formed in Paris in 1821. The 
Royal Geographical Society of London came 
next, in 1830, 

** I now live lu the house with a child, whom his 
mother hoa so well instructed this way in geography, 
that he knew the limits of the lour parts of the world, 
could readily point, being asked, to any country upon 
the Klobe, or any county in the map of England ; knew 
all the great rivers, promontories, straits, ami bays in 
the world, ami could find the longitude and latitude 
of any place, before hewasaLx years old.” — Locke: On 
Education, § 178. 

* ge-oF-a-try, s. [Gr. -yew (geo), for y/jtos 
( geios ), from yg (gc) = the earth, and Aarpcia 
(latreia) = worship.] The worship of the 
earth. 

" To this succeeded astrology in the East, and geo- 
latry in the West." — Cox: Hythol. of Aryan Nations, 
L 9b. 

* gc-ol -o ger, s. [Eng. geolog(y ); - er .] A 
geologist (q.v.). 

* ge o lo’-gi an, s. [Eng. geology; -an.) A 
geologist (q.v.). 

ge o log -ic-al, * fec-6-log ic, a. [Fr. 

gtologique.] [Geolooy] Of or pertaining to 
geology, or the science of the earth. 

IT Geological Society of London: A society 
formed in London in 1807, and to a certain 
extent an olfshoot from the Royal Society of 
London. It has since done noble work for its 
special science, and at the end of 1882 had 
1,300 ordinary, three honorary, and four foreign 
members, with thirty-nine foreign correspon- 
dents, in all 1,441. For many years publish- 
ing quarto Transactions , it io 1845 adopted 
the octavo size for the Quarterly Journal of 
the Geological Society, commenced in that year, 
and of which now (Dec., 1883), the thirty- 
ninth annual volume is nearly completed. 
The abbreviation for Fellow of the Geolo- 
gical Society is F.G.S. Many other Geo- 
logical Societies exist ; as, that of France, 
founded in 1830 ; that of Dublin in 1832, and 
that of Ed iu burgh in 1834, 

geological map, s . [Map.] 

geological-survey, s . [Survey.] 

fee 6 lofe-ic al ly, adv. [Eng. geological; 
-ly.] In a ge'ological manner; according to 
geology. 

ge-ol’-6-feist, s. [Fr. ghlogiste .] [Geology.] 
One versed in the science of geology. 

ge-Sl' 6 feize, v.i. [Eng ,geolog(ij); -ize.) To 
study geology ; to make geological investiga- 
tions ; to discourse as a geologist. 

fee ol' o fey, s. [Fr. geologie, from Gr. yew 
(geo), for yrjiov (geios) — belonging to the 
earth ; yg (ge) = the earth, and Aoyo? (logos) = 
a discourse.] 

1. The. science which investigates the by- 
gone history of the earth with the view of 
aeeounting for its present condition. It in- 
quires into the successive changes which have 
taken place in the organic and inorganic king- 
doms of nature, seeks out the causes of these 
changes, and traces the influence which they 
have exerted in modifying the surface and the 
external appearance of tiie earth. It is the 
province of physical and political geography 
to describe what the earth now is, geology 
attempts to furnish the reason why. 

(1) Hist, of Geology: Though it is only 
during the present century that geology has 
started up into the vigour of manhood, yet its 
birth took place ages ago. Isolated geological 
observations or hypotheses occur abundantly 
in ancient literature. “ As lor the earth, out 
of it eonieth bread ; and under it is turned up 
as it were fire ” (.Job xxviii. 5) ; an anticipa- 
tion of the Iluttonian hypothesis. Egypt, 
according to Herodotus, is the gift of the 
Nile, that is, the river brought down the silt 
which constitutes the fertile soil of the Delta 
and other parts of Lower Egypt. Though 
there is a mixture of erroneous hypothecs in 
the statements attributed to Pythagoras, in 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses, bk, xv., other parts 
would have done no discredit to Sir Charles 
Lyell. Pythagoras himself lived, it is thought, 
about 580 b.c., but the views handed down by 


Gvid were probably those of Pyth.igore.nis in 
the Augustan age rather than those of Pytha- 
goras. The best geologist of antiquity was the 
geographer Strain), who li veil in tins tirbt cen- 
tury A.n. For the long controversy regarding 
the nature of fossils, and if they were organic 
when they were entombed, sec Fossil. Modern 
geology began with Werner, why was a Pro- 
fessor in the School of Mines, at Freybeig, m 
Saxony, in 1775. He believed that a series of 
universal formations had been deposited in suc- 
cession from a chaotic fluid. Basalt was sup- 
posed to have had the same origin, but to tliia 
view various continental observers were op- 
posed. Th© controversy spreading to Great Brit- 
ain. il utluu,au Edinburgh physician, pnblitdied 
in liSS his Theory of the Edith, developed in a 
separata work in 1795. He assumed no causes 
but those now existing. He showed that 
geology and cosmogony were different. “In 
the economy of the world,” he said, “ he could 
find no trace of a beginning, no prospect of an 
end.” He held hasalt, granite, &c., to be of 
igneous origin. The Wesnerians were called 
Neptuoista, their opponents Volcanists. This 
controversy has long ceased to exist, the 
continued study of geology showing that 
a diversity of forces has been in opera- 
tion. Tho ecience has greatly advanced io 
the present century, and is still actively pro- 
secuted. 

(2) The forces or causes in operation : After 
inquirers had outgrown the belief in fossils 
produced by the plastic power of nature or all 
entombed simultaneously by the Noaehiau 
deluge, the belief was entertained that there 
had been a series of creations and catastrophes, 
the latter causing tiie universal destruction of 
all pre-existing species. The belief was also 
entertained that some external causes, say 
the forces producing earthquake and volcanic 
action, were more potent in former times than 
now. Tins Prof. Huxley calls Cata.strophi.sm, 
which he defines to be any form of geological 
speculation which, iu order to account for the 
phenomena, supposes the operation of forces 
ditferent in their nature or immeasurably dif- 
ferent in power from those which are at 
present in action in the unherse. Sir Roderick 
Murchison was of this school, with many con- 
tinental geologists. 

The second school of geology is that called 
by Huxley Uniformilarinnism. This looks only 
to causes now in operation for the explanation 
of geological phenomena. Of tins school, pre- 
eminently a British one, Hutton was the 
founder, though it was Sir Charles Lyell that 
carried it forward to triumph. He showed 
the enormous changes which the causes now 
in operation are still producing, and that 
nearly every phenomenon, attributed to ab- 
normally potent causes acting suddenly and 
briefly, could be produced by causes not more 
intense than those in action now, but ope- 
rating through immense periods of bygone 
time. In his Principles of Geology, he ex- 
amines aqueous causes, the action of water 
acting in connection with tides, cuiTeuts, &c., 
in sens, rivers, and lakes, also the action of 
ice in all its forms. Next lie inquires into 
igneous causes, volcanos, and earthquakes. 
Climate and organic life are also carefully 
investigated in the work. 

The doctrine of the third school of geologists 
is called by Prof. Huxley Evolutionism ; it 
accepts nearly the whole of Unifonnitiriauism. 
except the part referring to the development 
of organic life. In his later years Sir Clias. 
Lyell became an evolutionist. [Darwinism, 
Evolution, <fcc.] 

(3) Geologic time : Both the uniformitarian 
and the evolutionist believe that they may 
draw to any extent on what be called the 
bank of time, which will be loiind ‘ ready to 
discount any quantity of hypothetical paper.” 
Sir Win. Thomson holds tiiat any such drafts 
must be limited ** within some Mich period of 
time as one hundred millions of jears and 
another natural philosopher considers the 
time at call only about sixty millions of years. 
Prof. Huxley believes the necessity for these 
limitations is not proved, though perhaps one, 
two, or three hundred millions of yeai-s might 
be enough to account for geological pheno- 
mena. 

With regard to the subdivision of the time, 
long or short, at the geologist's command, 
the sedimentary strata having been laid down 
by water, the relative thickness of each 
stratum will measure the proportion of geo- 
logic time required for its deposition. This 
thickness, however, cannot be very closely 
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estimated, from tin* great variations in differ* 
cut localities. In New York, for instance, the 
Silurian and Devonian rocks are but i:«M) tect 
thick; in PenDsyivaoia these, with the Car- 
boniferous, measure 40,0(10 feet. Tile wiiole 
thickness of stratified rocks is estimated at not 
loss than 20 miles, of which about live-sixths 
belong to the I’alseozoic or Primary formations. 
The aeries of rocks are not so complete in tin* 
United States us in Europe, and especially in 
Great Britain, where the thickness to the top 
of the Silurian is 00,000 feet, to the top of the 
Carboniferous £5,(100 feet, and to the close of 
the series 100, OOU feet. 

(4) Geologic strata : For a list of these, see 
Formation ; see also Metamorphio bocks. 

(5) Other rocks : For these, sea Iqneous 
bocks, Volcanic hocks. 

(0) Fossils ; For these, see Fossils; sea also 
Paleontology. 

(7) Applied geology: Geology applied to 
Industrial or other practical purposes ; as, 
for instance, to mining, drainage, railway 
tunnelling, Ac. 

•gc-o -manner, s. [Geomancy.] Adiviner 
or fortune-teller by meana of geomancy. 

*' Fortune-tellers, Jugclers, gcomancers, and the in- 
cantatory impostors, daily delude the vulgar." — 
Browne . Vulgar Errourt, blc i., cL. 11L 

•ge'^o-man-^y, * ge-o-man cle, *ge-o- 
man-cye, * gc o maun-ce, s. [Fr. geo. 
mcotre, gcomancie , fioin Gr. yew (< 7 eo). for y>po« 
(< 7 eios) = belonging to the earth, and pavreia 
( mantein ) = prophecy, divination ; Sp. A Port. 
geomancia .] A kind of divination by means of 
lines formed by little dots or points, originally 
on the earth, and subsequently on paper, Ac. 

'• lie taught them there openlye bothe in Latlue and 
Greke. beside the art Magyck, .Sortilege. Phisnomy, 
Palmeatrv, Alcnmy. Geomancy. and Witchery, that 
was taugLte there also."— Bale : Votaries, pL i. 

*ge 6 man -tic, • gc-6 man-tick, *gc- 
6 man’-tic-al, a. [Fr. gcomantique.) Of 
or pertaining to geomancy. 

" Two geomantic figures were displayed 
A hove bis head, a warrior and a maid." 

Dry den : Palamon <*• Are it e, IL 814. 

•ge-o-m&n’-tic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. geo. 
mantical; - ly .] In ageomantic manner; by 
meana of geomancy. 

* ge-o-man'-ty, a. [Geomancy.] 

gc - om - c - ter, s. [Fr. gtomttre, from Gr. 
yetDfKTot]^ (geo met res) ; yrj (gr) ~ the earth, and 
perpw (TOrtro) = to measure.] 

L Ord. Lang. .-One versed in geometry ; a 
geometrician. (Boyle: Works, ii. 473.) 

* II. Entom. : The name sometimes given 
to moths of the group Geometrina (q.v.). 

• ge-om’-e-tral, a. [Fr. gfometral.) Per- 
taining to geometry ; geometrical. 

fee-6-met’-ric, geo-met'-ric-al, a. 

[Fr. gcomctriqne , from Gr. yetoperpiKos ( geomet - 
rifcos).] [Geometry. ] 

1. Of or pertaining to geometry ; according 
to the mlea or principles of geometry ; done 
or determined by geometry. 

"Surveying a place, according to my idea, is taking 
a geometrical plan of it.”— Cook : Second Voyage, 
bk. iii., ch. vii. 

2. Prescribed or laid down by geometry. 

"The dimensions of his glorious face 
Two geometrick feet do scarce surpass " 

Bla< kmore .- Creation. 

3. Disposed in geometric figures. 

*“ Geometrick Jasper seemeth of affinity with the 
lapis sanguinalis described by Boetiua." — Grew; 
Mu swum. 

geometric -chnck, s. A chuck bating 
ft radial slider to which tha work is attached, 
the slider oscillating in a plane at right 
angles to the axis of motion, so as to produce 
curved lines in various patterns, as regulated 
by special devices. 

geometrical - construction, s. The 

operation of drawing a figure, by means of 
right lines and circles. The geometrical con- 
struction of an algebraic expression consists 
in drawing a figure such that each of its 
parts shall have its representative in the 
expression, and that the relation between 
them shall be the same as that between 
their representatives in tha given expression. 
(Juries & Peck.) 

gcometrical-curvo, s. Tha same as 
an Algebraic-curve (q.v.). 


geometrical-decorated, a. 

Arch. : A term applied to the earlier period 
of decorated architecture in England, in which 
the tracery and oilier ornamentation consisted 
of geometrical forms. [ Decorated.] 

geometrical -drawing, e. Drawing 
wiin instruments, as opposed to freehand 
drawing. 

geometrical elevation, s. 

Arch. : A design for the front or side of a 
building, drawn according to the mica of 
geometry, as distinguished from a perspective 
or natural elevation. 

geometrical lathe, a. A species of 
lathe used for making complicated patterns 
of interlacing lines to form an additional 
guard against the counterfeiting of bank- 
notes, Ac. It is adapted for more delicate 
and minute work than tlie cycloidal engine. 

geometrical locus, s. The curve or 
aui face m which a point or line is always 
found moving, in accordance with au algebraic 
law. [Locus.] 

gcomctrical-pace, s. A measure of 
five feet. 

geometrical -pen, &. An instrument 
for drawing geometrical curves, in which the 
movements of a pen or peocil attached to a 
revolving arm of adjustable length are varied 
by changing the toothed wheels which give 
motion to the arm. 

geometrical plane, s. The same a3 

G BOUND- PLANE (q.V.). 

geometrical -progression, s. A pro- 
gression or series in which the terras increase 
or decrease by a commoo ratio or proportion, 
as, 1, 3, 9, 27, 81 ; 144, 36, 9, |, fa Ac. 
[Progress i on.] 

geometric-radius, a. 

Gear. : Tha radius of the pitch circle of a 
cog-wheel. The real radius is that touching 
the crests of the teeth. 

geometrical-solution, $. A solution 
of a problem effected geometrically ; that is, 
by the aid of the right line and circle. This 
rejects all solutions made by aid of the higher 
curves, or by approximation. 

goometric square, s. An instrument 
for measuring distances and heights, and use- 
ful for its portability as well as for the facility, 
by the common rule of three, of solving most 
of the problems arising from its use. It is 
made of brass or wood, twelve or eighteen 
inches square, nod the quadrant is graduated 
in each direction. The two sides opposite to 
tlie axial point of the alidade are graduated to 
100 equal parts, with major divisions of ten 
of said parts. Tlie 100 point finishes at the 
angle obliquely opposite the centre from which 
the arc is struck. One side represents the 
horizon, and the alidade with two sights is 
equal in length to the diagonal of the square. 
Tlie alidade has divisions equal to those on 
tha sides of the square. 

geometrical-stairs, s. pi. 

Building: A flight of stone stairs where the 
steps are secured into the wall atone end only, 
the other forming a continued string with an 
open newel. 

ge- o-m e t’-ri-e al ly, * ge o met -ri-cal- 

11 e, adv. [Eng. geometrical ; -Zy.] In a geo- 
metrical manner ; according to the rules or 
laws of geometry. 

"Sir Christopher Wren, afterwards, in the same 
year, geometrically demonstrated the equality of nomu 
curves to a strait line .”— Derham : 1‘hutico- Theology, 
bk. v.. ch. t (Note 13.) 

ge-om-c-trl- cian, s. [Eng. geometric; 
-ian.] Oue versed m geometry; a geometer; 
a mathematician. 

"The great work, which entitles him to the highest 
place among the geometricians aud natural philo- 
sophers of ail ages and of all nations .”— Macaulay : 
Mist. Eng,, ch. Yiii. 

ge-o -met -ri-dre, s. pi. [Lat. geometr(a ) ; Gr. 
yewfxeTpTjg (geometres) — a laud measurer, a 
geometer ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. auff. -mZ<e.] 

Entom. : The typical family of the group or 
tribe of moths called Geometrina (q.v.). The 
antennae of the male are often pectinated, the 
abdomen sometimes crested ; the wings, green, 
generally entire rounded or angular ; the larva 


rather elongate, stiff, often roovli ; the bead 
generally bitid. Only eight aperies are known 
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to occur in Britain. Among them are tha 
Large Emerald, the Essex Emerald, the Green 
Emerald, and the Blotched Emerald. (Sta inton.) 

ge e-met-ri na, «. pi. [Lat. geomctr(a), 
and iieut. pi. adj'. suff. -ina.] [Geom etui das.] 
Entom.: A group or tril>e of motba. The 
anteinue are setaceous, frequently ciliated or 
pectinated ; they are longer than tlie thorax. 
Tlie body ia generally slender; tlie wings 
broad, the posterior pair generally brightly 
coloured and exposed to view when tlie animal 
ia at rest. Tlie larvae have, as a rule, only teo 
legs, hence they have to form a loop when 
they walk. There are 282 British species 
known, many of them gaily marked, some 
being of small size. The group contains seven- 
teen families : — 

(l| Ouraptfryd®, (2) Ennomldse, (3) AmphldnaldiB, 
(4) iionimid*. (51 Boletobld®, l6)Goometrid*t,(T1 Ephy- 
ritlat, (s> AcidaJidffi, (»l Cabendae, (10) Mac* rid*, (il) 
Fiduuid®, (121 Zerenidee. (13) Llgidze. (14) Hybernid®, 
(1S| LareDtidas, (1C) Eubolid*. and (17) Sionidat. 
i-Staintoru) 

* ge-om’-e-trize, v.t. [Eng. geomdr(y) ; -ice.) 
To act according to the rules or lawa of 
geometry ; to proceed geometrically ; to recog- 
nize or apprehend geometrical quantities or 
laws. 

"Nature gcometrizeth. and observe th order In all 
things.”— Browne ; Cyrus' Garden, cb. ill 

geom'-e-try, * ge om -e trie, a. [Fr. 

gtometrie, from Lat. geometria, from Gr. 
ytw/xtTpia (geometria ) = the measurement of 
laud : veu> (geo), for yijiov (geios ) — belong- 
ing to tne earth, and perpia (Tnrt ria)= measure- 
ment ; p.eTpeu> (metred) = to measure; perpov 
(metron) = a measure, j Properly tbe measure- 
ment of the earth or of laud, but now used 
exclusively of the abstract science to which 
practical land measurement gave or may have 
given birth. It is the science of space, whether 
linear, superficial, or solid. 

1. Hist, of Geometry: Who first invented or 
cultivated geometry is uncertain. Tbe Hindoos 
have a geometry apparently of indigenous 
growth. Some knowledge of geometry was 
apparently possessed hy the builders of the 
Egyptian pyramids. Diodorus and others 
attribute the invention or discovery of geo- 
metry to Egypt, which is doubtful. The 
Greeks surpassed all ancient nations in their 
attainments in the science. Euclid founded a 
school of mathematics at Alexandria some time 
in tbe reign of Ptolemy Lagus, B.c. 323 to 284. 
His Elements are still in use in many schools 
and colleges. [Mathematics.] 

2. Nature of the Science : Geometry, like 
mathematics, is built up on rigorous demon- 
stration. To prevent the possibility of error 
in reasoning it ia needful to commence with 
definitions of the terms employed. Then 
follow in Euclid’s Elements postulates or con- 
cessions demanded as to what is possible to 
be done ; then axioms, simple mathematical 
statements worthy of being believed. A popu- 
lar belief ia that the whole science of geometry 
rests upon the axioms : it is really, however, 
based on the definitions ; tlins the whole third 
book of Euclid follows naturally from the 
definition of a circle. 

(1) Analytical Geometry: The analytical 
investigation of the relations and properties 
of geometrical magnitudes. It is divided into 
Determinate and Indeterminate Geometry, 
according as the number of possible solutions 
in any given case is limited or unliraitedL 

(2) Descriptive Geometry : Geometry' of which 
the feature is to represent solid bodies with 
accurate form, perspective, Ac., on paper oi 
other plane surface. 

(3) Determinate Geometry : [•[ (l)j. 

(4) Elementary Geometry: Geometry treating 
of points, lines, surfaces, orthe ordinary solids, 
as distinguished from Conic Sections, Ac., 
called the Higher Geometry. 
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(5) Higher Geometry : [If (4)]. 

(6) Indeterminate Geometry : [If 0)]. 

(7) Plane Geometry: Geometry relating to 
surfaces, or to linea drawn or points placed 
npon them. 

(8) Solid Geometry: Geometry relating to 
aolids. 

(9) To hung by geometry : To hang or be out 
of shape or iii confusion. 

£c-6-myr'-i-$ite, s. [Gr. yew ( geo) for yijio? 
get os) = belonging to the land, and pugUg 
murike) = a shrub, the tamarisk.] [Mtrica.] 
Min. : A waxy, pulverulent mineral, con- 
sisting of carbon 80 59, hydrogen 13*42, and 
oxygen 5*9i) = 100. It occurs in the brown 
coal deposit at Gesterwitz. The wax may 
have beeu derived from fossil trees. {Dana.) 

ge o nav i ga tion, s. [Gr. yew (geo), for 
yyjios ( geios ) = belonging to the land, and Eng. 
naingation (q.v.).] A term proposed for that 
branch of the science of navigation in which 
tbo position of a ship at sea is determined by 
reference to some other spot on the surface of 
the earth. Opposed to Ccelo-navigation (q.v.). 

|e-on' o my, s. [Gr. yew (geo), for ygiog 
(geios) — belonging to the earth, and vop o« 

( notnos ) = a law.] The science of the physical 
laws relating to the earth, as geology and 
physical geography. 

ge oph -a-gism, $. [Gr. yg (ge) ~ the earth, 
and <f>ayc\v (phagein) = to eat.] The act or 
babit of eating earth, as dirt, clay, &c. [Dirt- 
eatino.] 

fee-oph'-a^gist, $. [Geophaqism.] One who 
practises’ geophagism ; one who eats dirt. 

fee oph'-a-gy, S. [Gr. yyj (gc) = the earth, and 

S ayetv (phagein) = to eat.] The same as 
EOPH AGISM (q.V.). 

* Qeophagy— dirt or earth -eating— fatal generally, by 
dysentery or dropsy.” — Lindsay: Mind in the Lower 
A nhnals, L 40. 

fee oph i-la, s. [Gr. yew (geo) for yrjto? (geios) 
= belonging* to the land, and </u Aew (phileo) 
= to love.] So named from the creeping 
habit of the plants.] 

Boi. : A genus of Cinchonaceae, tribe Coffese, 
family Psychotridse. The species are found in 
tropical America and the. East Indies. The 
root of Geophila reniformis is purgative or 

emetic. 

fee o pliir l dae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. geophil(ns), 
and Lat. fem. adj. pi. suff. -idas.] 

Zool. : A family of Centipedes, order Chile- 
gnatha. The body is very slender and thread- 
like, with many segments, and a corresponding 
number of pairs of feet. 

fee-oph' i-lus, $. [Geophila.] 

1. Zool . : The typical genus of the family 
Oeophilidne (q.v.).' Geophilus electricus is found 
near London and elsewhere. It is sometimes 
seen upon the doorsteps of country houses. 
When excited it emits an electric light. 

2. Paloeont. : Count Munster baa described a 
centipede, called by him Geophilus ptroavus, 
from the lithographic slates of Solenhofen, 
■which belong to the Upper Jurassic rocks. 

• ge-6-pon'-lc, «. & s. [Fr. gdoponique , from 
Gr. yrj (ge) = tlie earth, and iraviKos (ponikos) 
= toilsome ; irovo? (ponos) = labour.] 

A. Asadj. : Pertaining to agriculture or the 
tillage of the earth. 

B. As substantive : 

1. An agriculturist, a farmer. 

r "[It] freely receives the wholesome blasts of the 
North wind (much accounted of araODK builders and 
aoponics for inmnssiou of pure nix)."— Drayton : Poly- 
. Olbion, a. 10. (Note.) 

2. (Pi.): The art or science of tilling the 
earth ; agriculture. 

*’ Herbs and wholesome Ballets, and other plain and 
useful parts of geoponics."— Evelyn: Sylva. 

* gc-o pon'-ic-al, a. [Eng. geoponic ; -o/.] 
Of or pertaining’ to agriculture or the tillage 
of the earth ; geoponic. 

" Those geo pon lent rules and precepts of agriculture 
which ore delivered by divers authors.” — Browne : 
Vulgar Errours. bk- vi., ch. lit 

fee-o -ra'-ma, 5. [Gr. yew (geo), for yijios 
(geios) = belonging to the earth, and opapa 
(horama) = a \rw ; Fr. gforama,] A concave 
' globe on the inside of which the countries, 
oceans, &c. of the earth are represented to the 
spectators, who stand on a framework inside. 


6eor die, s. [A Scotch dimin. of George 
(q.v.).] A guinea. [George, 3.] 

" As land's my tail, whare, through the steekn, 

The yeUow.lettered Geordis kecks.” 

Burns : The Twa Dogs. 

Gcordio safety-lamp, s. 

Mining : A safety-lamp invented for use in 
coal mines by George Stephenson. 

gc-o-rc-tin'-ic, a. [Pref. geo -, and retinic 
(q.v.).] 

Min. : Akin to retene, and derived from the 
earth. 

gcorctinic-acid, s. 

Min. : A name formerly given to Brlick- 
nerellite (q.v.). 

d*corgc, s. [Lat. Georgius , from Gr. yewpyo? 
(geergos) = a cultivator of the earth ; yg (ge), 
and epyov (ergon) — work.] 

1. The insignia of the order of the Garter; a 
figure of St. George on horseback, engaging 
the dragon, worn pendent from the collar by 
the kuiglits of that order. [GARTEn, s.] 

■'The George and Garter dangling from that bed. 
Where tawdry yellow strove with dirty red.” 

Pope: Moral Essays, hi. 3^3. 

* 2. A guinea, from the figure of St. George 
on the reverse. 

* 3. A kind of loaf, said to have been stamped 
with a figure of St. George. 

•* Cubbed in a cabin, on a mattrass laid, 

Oo a brown george, with lousy Bwabbers fed." 

Dryd^n : Pertias, sat. v. 

The name Brown George ia used at Ox* 
ford for the large coarsa earthenware water 
jugs used instead of cans. 

George-noble, s. A gold coin, current 
at six shillings and eight pence in the reign of 
Henry VI 11 : so called from the figure of St. 
George oo the reverse. 

6eor f -gi-an, s. [See def.] A native or in- 
habitant of Georgia, a region oo the south of 
the Caucasus, or of Georg a, one of the southern 
states of the American Union. 

Geor -gi-an, a. [ Lat. Georgius = George. ] Be- 
longing or relating to the reigns of the four 
Georges in Great Britain, 1714-1830 ; as, the 
Georgian era. 

*' One Georgian star adorns tbe skies. 

She myriads found helow." 

Coufper : queen's Visit, March 17, 1789. 

geor'-gic, * geor gick,a.&s. [Lat. georgica 
(i carmina ) = georgic (poems), from georgicus — 
relatingto husbandry ; Gr. y<napyi><6<i(gcdrgikns), 
from yewpyia ( gtorgia ) = husbandry : yg (gc) ~ 
the earth, and epyoy (ergon) — work.] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining or relating to agri- 
culture or husbandly ; treating of rural affairs. 

” Here I peruse the Mantuan's georgic strains, 

And learn the labours of Italian swains.” 

Gay : Rural Sports, 1. 

B. As subst. : A poem on husbandry or 
rural affairs. It is the title of four books on 
husbandry written by Virgil. 

*’ A georgic, therefore, is some parts of tbe science of 
husbandry put into a pleaaiui; dress, and set off with 
all the beauties and embellishments of poetry.” — 
Addison : On Virgil's Georgies. 

* geor-gic-al, a. [Eng. georgic; -al] The 
same as Georgic (q.v.). 

6eor'-gI-um Si -dus, s. [Lat., = the Geor- 
gian star, i.e., the star discovered under tbe 
auspices of King George 111. of England.] 
Astron. : The name given by Sir William 
Herscliel to a planet discovered by him on 
Mirch 13, 1781. Laplace, disliking the inno- 
vation of elevating one’s sovereign to the sky, 
substituted for the name of King George that 
of the planet’s discoverer, Herschel The 
latter appellation is still widely accepted, but 
as the other planets were all called by the 
names of classic gods, Bode suggested the ap- 
pellation of Urauus (q.v.). See also Herschel. 

* gc-or'-gos, s. [Gr. ; see Georgic.] A hus- 
band man. (Spenser.) 

ge-o-rhy'-chi-dse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. georhy - 
ch(us)( q.v.) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 
Zool. : Mole-rats ; a family of Rodentia, with 
a large bead, small eyes and ears, a short or 
deficient tail, and five toes on each foot. They 
occur in Asia, Africa, and South -Eastern 
Europe, burrowing like moles. 

ge-o-rhy'-chus, s. [Gr. yewpvx'09 ( georhnehos ) 
= diggiug or throwing up the earth : yg (ge) 
= the earth, and opuo-o-w (ornsso) = to dig.] 


Zool. : The typical genus of the family 
Gcorchychidfe(q. v.). Georhychus mpeasisdoea 
damage to gardens at the Caj>e of Good Hope. 

gc-o-rys’-sl-dce, «. pi. [Mod. Lat. georyssus , 
and Lat. funi. pi. adj. suff. -u/<e.] 

Entnm. : A family of beetles, tribe Clavi- 
cornea. The body is short, inflated, and nearly 
globular. The tarsi appear to have only four 
articulations. The antenna* have nine joints, 
the last three forming a knob. 

gc-6-rys' sus, gc-6-ris -sus, s. [Gr. yew 
(geo) for yrjios (geios) — belonging to the land, 
and opvo-au > ( orusso) = to dig.] 

Entom. : The typical genus of the family 
Georyssidjc (q.v.). The only British species 
of the family is Georyssus pygmccus. 

ge-o-saur'-iis, s. [Gr. yew (geo) for y^'icK 
(geios) — belonging to the land, and <ravpa 
(saura), <ravpo<; (sauros) — a lizard.] 

Pal&ont. : The remains of a reptile which, if 
entire, would prohably have been nine or ten 
feet long. They were* found by Soemmering 
in white lias, at Monheim in Francooia, and 
are now in tbe British Museum. Soemmering 
called the animal iMcerta gigantea. Cuvier 
believed it intermediate between the Croco- 
diles and Monitors, but most nearly allied to 
the latter. It does not figure in Professor 
Huxley’s enumeration of Crocodilian genera. 

* ge-os'-co-py, s. [Gr. yew (geo), for yyios 
(geios) = belonging to the earth, and o-Korrew 
(sJcopeo) = to see. ] Knowledge of the earth ; 
ground or soil gained by inspection. 

ge o sc-len'-ic, a. [Gr. y<?w (geo), for y^io« 
(geios) = belonging to tbe earth, and a-eKyia) 
(se.lcnc) = the moon.] Pertaining or relating 
to the earth and the moon, with reference to 
their joint actiou or mutal relations. 

ge-o-stat’-ic, a. [Gr. yew (#rd), for ygcos 
(geios) = belonging to the earth, and Eng. 
static (q.v.).] Sustaining the earth. (Used 
only in the compound.) 

geostatic-arch, s. 

Arch. : A linear arch of a figure suited to 
sustain a pressure similar to that of the earth, 
which consists, in a given vertical plane, of a 
pair of conjugate pressures, one vertical and 
proportional to the depth below a given plane, 
horizontal or sloping ; and the other parallel 
to the horizontal or sloping plane, and bearing 
to the vertical pressure a certain constant 
ratio depending on the nature of the material. 

* ge-6-tec ton'-ic, a. [Gr. yew (geo), for 
y>ji o« (geios) — belonging to the earth, and 
TcKToj/iftds (te/cPmifcos)= pertaining to building ] 
Pertaining to the construction of the earth. 

"The fourth hook deals with tbe architecture of the 
earth's crust, or what may be called geotectonic 
geolo gyV'—Athenccum, Oct. 28. 1882. 

* geotcr, s. [A.S. geotere.] One who pours 
out ; a caster. 

** A queyute xnon. a metal geotcr .' 4 

Alisaunder, 6,735. 

ge-6-teu'-this, s. [Gr. yew (geo) for y»pos 
(geios) = belonging to the earth, and revOts 
(teutkis) = a kind of cuttle-fish or squid.] 
Palecont. : A genua of Teutbidse from the 
Upper Lias. 

ge-o-tlier’-mlc, a. [Gr. yew (geo), for yjio? 
(geios) = belonging to tbe earth, and Eog. 
thermic (q.v.).] Of or relating to tbe internal 
temperature of the earth. 

gc o thcr-mom'-e-tcr, s. [Gr. yew (geo), 
for yqiov (geios) = belonging to tbe earth, and 
Eng. thermometer (q.v.)J An instrument for 
measuring the earth’s heat at different depths, 
as in mines and wells. The temperature rises 
about r F. for every seveuty or eighty feet 
of descent. 

*gc-ot'-ic, ct. [Gr. yq (ge) = the earth.] Be- 
longing to earth ; terrestrial (BaiUy.) 

ge-6-trop' lC, a. [ Gr. veto (geo) for yqtos (geios) 
= belonging to the land, and t ponos (tro]>os) = 
a turn, a direction, or Tpdjrr? ( tropi ) = a turn, 
turniog about ; TpeVw ((repo) = to turn.] 

Dot. (Of a plant) : Turning towards the 
earth ; manifesting geotropism. 

ge ot'-ro-pism, s. [Gr. yew (gee) for ygio* 
(prios) =: belonging to the land, and Tpon-os 
(tropos), or r pony (trope), and Eng. &c. suff. -im.] 
[Geotropic.] 
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geotrupes— germ 


Bot. : The tendency exhibited by a young 
plant to turn towards the earth, i.e., to direct 
Its roota in that direction, whilst heliotropiain, 
or a tendency to turn towards the auu, is 
manifested by the ateto and leaves. 

•• Positive geotropirm, or bending towards the centre 
of tbo earth, will he called by u» geotrojAsm. —Darwin. 
Muvementi of Plant t, p. 6. 

«C-6 tru' -pes, s. [Or. yew (geo) for yipos (geios) 

= belonging to the earth, and rpviraw (trupao) 

=to bore.] 

Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Geotmpid® (q.v.). Geatrupes stercnra r i u* is 
the Drone-beetle of England, which Ihcs 
abroad on summer evenings. 

ge 6 tru -pi-dre, s. pi [Mod. Lat. geotnip(cs) 

(q v.); Lat. fem. pi. adj. sutf. -idee.] 

Entorn. : Drone scarabs ; a family of Lamelli- 
com beetles, differing from the typical benra- 
beidee in their corneous mandibles. They 
mostly frequent dung, or the fungi called 
Boleti. [Geotbupes.] 

£6-e-tru pi nee, s. pi [Mod. Lat. geotrupes) 
(q.v ), and Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -ina\] 

Entom. : The name given by Macleay, 
Swainson, Ac., to a sub-family of Scarabeidie, 
identical with the family Geotrupidae (q.v.). 

eg-pby re-a, s. [Or. ytyvpa (gq^hura.) = a 
dam, mound,’ or mole ; a bridge ; a tunnel, and 
Lat. neut. pi. adj. suff. -ea.] 

Zool. : Spoon-worms ; a class of annulose 
animals, division Anarthrapoda. It consists 
of long worm-Ulce marine animals indistinctly 
annnlated, but not divided into segments. 
There are occasionally bristles, but no other 
locomotive appendages. The sexes are gene- 
rally separate, and there is a metamorphosis. 

* gep'-on, s. [Jupon.] 

* ger, v.t. [Gap.] 

ger'-ah, s. [Heb. rro (gerah) - (l) summa- 
tion, (2) a graiu, a bean, (3) the weight and 
money described in the definition.] 

1 Heb. money : The smallest piece of money, 
being the twentieth part of a shekel. This 
would be about three half-pence. Gesemua 
thinks that the gerah was not a coin, but was 
reckoned by means of the beans [etvm.] of 
the Carob tree, Ceratonia siliqua. [Cabob.] 

•• A shekel Is twenty gerahs. n — Exod. xxx. IS. 

Cf. also Lev. xvii. 25 ; Num. iii. 47, xviii. 16. 

2. Heb. weights : A weight corresponding to 
No.' 1. 

ger-a ni-a'-ce-SB, s. pi. [Lat. gerani(um) t 
and fera. adj. pi. suff. -acea.] 

Bot • The typical order of the alliance 
Geraniales. It ‘consists of herbaceous plants 
or shrubs with tumid stems, separable at the 
joints. Leaves either opposite or alternate ; if 
the latter, then they are opposite the pedun- 
cles. Stipules membrsnous ; flowers white, 
red. yellow, or purple; sepals five, persistent, 
ribbed, unequal, one of them sonitimes saccate, 
spurred at the base ; petals five, or by abor- 
tion four ; unguieulate stamens, generally 
monadelphons, twice or thrice as many as the 
petals ; ovary with five carpels, ultimately 
forming five one-seeded cells; styles five, co- 
hering round the torus, from which they are 
separable. Sixteen genera and about 7'*0 
species are known. They are found in tem- 
rerate or hot climates, rarely in the arctic 
regions. They are often astringent and aro- 
matic, abounding in vegetable oil. Lindley 
in his Vegetable Kingdom, made Oxalidace* and 
Balsaminacepe distinct orders from Gerani- 
acere. Sir Joseph Hooker merges them iu it, 
dividing it into three tribes, Geranieae, Oxa- 
lideae, and Balsamineae. 

ge-ra'-m-al, a. [Mod. Lat. geraniales (q.v.).] 
Bot. : Akin to Geranium, having for their 
type Geranium. 

geranial alliance, $ . 

Bof. ; The same as Geraniales (q.v.). 

fce-ra-m-a'-les, s. pi [Lat. gerani(um), and 
masc. or fera. pi. adj. suff. -ales.] 

Bot. : An alliance of hypogynous exogens, 
with mooodichlamydeous, symmetrical flow- 
ers, axile plne-nta-, an imbricated calyx, a 
twisted corolla, definite stamens, and nn em- 
bryo with little or no albumen. Lindley 
includes under it Linace«, Clih-naeoa*, Oxali- 
daccse, Balsaniinace®, and Gerani.;cea- (q.v.). 


ge-ra'-ni-e-£©» a. pi [Lat. geranium), and 
& fem. pi. adj. suff. -ete.] 

Bot : A tribe of Geraniacese, when the fuller 
term is used to comprehend not merely the 
ceraniuraa, but the balsams, and the wood- 
sorrels. Its characters are the same as those 
given above to Geraniaceae (q.v.). 

gg .ra ni ene, s. [Eng., Ac. perani(um); 

- ene (Chan.).] 

Chem. : A terpcnc, CjoHie. obtained by the 
action of phosphorus p.-ntoxide 1 2 0 5 
geraniol. It is a liquid, boiling at 164 , and 
smells like fresh mulberries. It oxidizes 
rapidly in the air. It unites with UC, forming 
a liquid compound. 

ge ra'm 61, «. [Eng., Ac. gerani(um), and 
Lat. o l(eum) — oil.] 

Chem.: C ln H lg O. Obtained by fractional 
distillation of geranium oil. A colourless, 
strongly refracting liquid, boiling at -33 . it 
ia insoluble in water, soluble in alcohol and 
ether; when fused with potash it yields lsova- 
lerianic acid ; bv the action of nitric acid, it is 
converted into nitrobenzene, oxalic acid, and 
other aubstauces. 

ger-a'-nl um, s. [Lat. geranium and gera- 
nion =■ Gr. -yepavior ( geranion ) — tlie plant 
Cranesbill, from yipav os (geranos ) = a crane. 
Plinv makes Geranion a group of plants in- 
cluding three typea, probably Myrrhis, Ero- 
dium, and Geranium (q.v.).] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. A term most frequently applied to any 
of the cultivated Pelargoniums. These belong 
to the Geraniaceae, but are not the typical 
genus. 

2. A book name, and partly a popular one, 
for the genus Geranium. [II.] 

IL Bot.: The typical genus of the order 
Geraniaceae and the alliance Geraniales. The 
flowers are regular, on one or two-flowered 
axillary peduncles; the atamans are ten, free 
or connate at the base, and hypogynous. The 
popular name (Crane’a bill) is derived from 
the beak-like processes attached to the Jniit, 
which resemble the bill of the crane. They 
assist in the distribution of the seed. There 
are various species in this country. G. Roberl- 
taiiioii (Herb Robert) emits a disagreeable odor 
which is said to banish bugs. It is indigenous 
to the United States. G. maculatum, the alum 



GERANIUM. 

. Flo-wer. b. Seed-vessel. 


root of the United States, ia a powerful astrin- 
gent, and ia used both by tlie Indians and 
whites in domestic medicine. Tbe flowers of 
the Geranium are favorites in garden culture, 
from their bright colors, their profusion, and 
their luug-continued bearing. They are 
known popularly by the various titles of scarlet 
geranium, rose geranium, ivy-leaved geranium, 
fish geranium (from its peculiar fishy odor), 
and various others. Tbe root of geranium 
contains more tannin than quino does, and 
is a verv powerful astringent. Bigelow con- 
siders it specially valuable in the treat- 
ment of diseases continued through debility, 
after their existing cause has been removed. 
The tubers of G. parvifiorum are eaten in 
Van Diemen’s Land, where it is called the 
Native Carrot. 

Indian Geranium is the name given by 
perfumers to AuilvopofiMi and tli6 

Nettle geranium is tnleus fruticosus. 

* gerant (as zha ran), s. [Fr.] The acting 
partner or manager of a joint-stock associa- 
tion, newspaper establishment, Ac 


• gcr'-ar-chy. s. [Low Lat. gerarchia , for 
hierarchia.) A hierarchy (q.v.). 

"Gerarchy; gerarchia. i.e., tacer principatutf— 

Cat hoi. Angticum. 

ger-ard, s. [Ktyin. doubtful.] A devil ; a 

fiend. , „ 

•• Quen he wm ded. that gerird grim- 

Curtor blundl, 11,901 

ger ard -l-a, s. [Named after John Gerard, 
w ho iu 15Vt7’paDliHlit;'l a celebrated Herbal .] 

Bot. : The typical genua of the tribe Gerar- 
dieae (q v.). It consists of handsome plants, 
with pink, rose-coloured, or yellow flow-era, 
growing in North America and the East Indies. 

ger-ard e-te, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. gtrardi(a), 
and Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -tee.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Scropbulariaceae, aub-order 
Rbinanthideie. 

gerb, s. [Fr. gerbe.] 

Her. : A aheaf ; a garbe (q.v.). 

gcr’-bil, a. [Ft. gerbillt , from gerbo, the Arabia 
name.] 

Zool. : Any apecies of the genua Gerbillus 
(q.v.). 

ger-bil'-lus, s [Gerbil.] 

Zool : A genus of mammalia, family Murida, 
which it connects with the Dipodidse or Jer 
boas. The apecies are found in India, Egypt, 
Canada, Labrador, Ac. 

ger'-bu-a, *. [Jerboa.] 

6er'-da, s. [A female name (?)] 

Astron. : An asteroid, the 122nd found ; dis- 
covered by Petera, July 31, 1872. 

* gere, s. [Gear.] 

* ge-ren'-da, s. pi. [Lat. neut. pi. of gtren- 
dus, fut. pass. par. of gero = to do, to carry 
out.] Thiuga to be done or carried out. 

* ger'-ent, a. [Lat. gerens, pr. par. of gero = 
to carry, to do.] Carrying, bearing, perform- 
ing. (Now only in composition as belligerent, 
vicegerent.) 

ger-fal-con ( l silent), * ger - fau - con, 

* ger-faul-con, gire-fauc-eun, * gyr- 
fal-con, * gyr-fa-coun, s. [A modifica- 
tion of O. Fr. ger fault, from Low Lat. gerofalco, 
nyrofalco = a gerfalcon, from its circling flight ; 
Lat. gyrus = a circle, and falco = a falcon ; Ital. 
gerfalco, girfaleo, girifalco ; Sp. gerifalco, geru 
falte; Port, gerifalte.] A apecies of falcon; 
the gyrfaleon. 

Eut his chief pastime was to watch the flight 
Of a gerfalcon , soaring into sight. . _ , 

u J %ang/eUow : Student t Tale. 

* ger-raunt, s. [A corrupt, of gri^in(q.v.).] 
A griffin. 

M In Arabye thei ben clept gerfauntz."— Maundy 
cille, p. 289. 

* ger fuL * geer-ful, * gere-ful, a. [Sp., 

Port., A Ital. giro ; Lat. gyrus = a circle.] 
Changeable, tickle. 

•• To prove on thAt thi gerful violence 

Chaucer : T roilu*. iv. 2^6. 

* ger-l nesse, s. [Mid. Eng. gery; -mess.] 
Changeableness, fickleness. 

•• T adrad so of hire gcrinetse." 

Occleee : IIS. in NaUiieell. p. 897. 

* ger-ysch, * ger-yssbe, s. [Mid. Eng 
gery; -isk.] 'Wild, unconstrained. 

“Now geryuhe glad, and anoon oftir wrothe. 

Lydgate : J It nor Poem*, p. 24S. 

ger -kin (1), s. [Gherkin.] 

* ger-ktn (2), s. [Jerkin.] 

* ger lond, s. [Gabland.] 

germ, * germe, s . [Fr. germs = a young 

shoot, a sprout, from Lat- gcrmeti.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

I. In the same sense as II. 

••Whether it l>e not made out of the germe or treadle 

of the egg. doth seeui of lesser doubt.”— Broume : Vul- 
gar Errours, bk. iiL, ch. xxviii. 

2 That from which anything springs ; the 
origin, source, or first principle of anything. 

•• The veriest novice could _di*cover the germe ot 
future promise." — Field, Uct. 2T. l£8X 

II. Physiol. A Bot. : The earliest stage in tU 
existence of an organized being, the embryo 
or buil from which such a being develops. 
(Used either of plants or of animals.) [Ger- 
minal VESICLE. ] 


late, tat, fare, amidst, what. fail, father; we. wet. here, eameL hc^there : sl * ^ 
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germ-cell, ». 

Bot. Physiol . : Au oosphere, a female cell, a 
cell which cannot give rise to a lieu plant 
unless tlie power to do so be imparted to it 
by another cell standing to it in a relation of 
contrast. 

germ epithelium, s. 

Anal. : Epithelium existing in the ovary, and 
having a certain relation to the origin of the ova. 

germ theory, ». 

1. Biol.: [Biogenesis]. 

2. Pathol. : The germ theory Is that the ex- 
citing cause of each contagious or infectious 
disease is some specific living microorganism, 
and tliat these diseases are communicated only 
by the transference to and development of the 
specific parasite or gerui within or upon the 
animal infected. Vilito propounded the esseoce 
of the theory in regard to certain diseases 
2,000 years ago, in the time of Cicero and 
Cfesar. and alter the discovery of the bacteria 
by Anthony van Leeuwenhoek, IMcneiz in 17G2 
again formulated it virtually as it is held to-day. 
But though llenle again labored for it as early 
as 1821, it has only been since the remarkable 
development of the science of bacteriology 
witliiu the last twenty years and the convinc- 
ing work of such scientists as Kocli and 
Pasteur, that it has been accepted generally hy 
the medical profession throughout tlie world. 
The bacteria are unicellular, vegetal micro- 
organisms, and of these there are quite a large 
number of classes and species. Some of these 
species have been found, when introduced into 
suitable culture media, such as the living 
tissues of the animal body, to be capable of 
producing, either directly or by their action as 
ferments upon the tissues, certain virulent 
poisons called toxioes, which poisous are 
capable of producing the characteristic symp- 
toms of the respective infectious maladies, it 
being remembered that each pathogenic or- 
ganism or disease germ elaborates its own 
peculiar tuxine and that the symptoms pro- 
duced by the toxine are practically constant 
and characteristic of a single specific disease. 
Even before the scientific establishment of the 
above knowledge, there was abundant d priori 
reason for belief in the germ theory, viz.: 
the fact that coutagious matter increases 
enormously iu the body of the patient and, 
therefore, must have life and the power of 
reproduction ; that it is destroyed or retarded 
In its action by substances that have the same 
effect upon other low forms of life; that it 
Withstands dilution, oxidation, &e„ that would 
destroy the power of inert dead matter; and 
that in disease there is more or less direct 
analogy to the phenomena of fermentation, 
which latter we already know to be due to 
organic life. However, Koch has laid down 
the following postulates as being necessary to 
prove scientifically that any germ is the cause 
of a given disease: (1) The microorganism 
must be found iu the blood, lymph, or diseased 
tissues of a person or animal sick or dead of 
the disease. (2) The microorganism must be 
isolated from the blood, lymph, or tissues aud 
cultivated in suitable media outside of tlie 
body until an absolutely pure culture is ob- 
tained. This is done by carrying the cultiva- 
tion through several generations uutil all 
possibility of any extraneous or contaminating 
matter is eliminated. (3) The pure culture 
thus obtained must, when introduced into a 
healthy susceptible animal, produce the disease 
in question. (4) The same organism must be 
found in the inoculated animal. While it is 
undoubtedly necessary that each one of these 
postulates should be fulfilled to establish the 
theory, on the other hand it must be admitted 
that if they are fulfilled with regard to any 
organism and disease, that organism must be 

a cause of that disease. Such fulfillment has 
been made as to many maladies of this nature, 
especially as to those to which both men and 
and animals, or animals alone, are susceptible ; 
aud though it is not practicable to carry out 
the third postulate in the case of those diseases 
to which human beiogs alone are susceptible, 
enough has been determined experimentally 
to make it almost absolutely certain that the 
germ theory is true for every contagious or 
iufections disease or malady. From what has 
beeu said, however, it should not be inferred 
that all such diseases are due to bacteria or 
vegetal microorganisms. In some cases it 
seeim to bo more probable that the exciting 
cause is of an animal nature, and iu others 
experimental research lias failed to devise 


suitable methods lor positively isolating the 
specific germs, though beliet in their existence 
is still unshaken. In fact, as advances are 
made iu bacteriology and its kindred sciences, 
we may reasonably expect and hope that not 
only will tlie exact cause of each communi- 
cable malady be determine*!, but that means 
for destroying or limiting the virulence 
aad power of these foes to health and life 
will also be discovered npd made available. 
(iSeneca Egbert, M.D. t April, 1HUG.) 

•germ, v.i. [Germ, j.] To sprout, to germi- 
nate, to come into existence. 

"This is the time when errors and vlceo germ."— 
J. if or ley ; Rousseau, il. 20-1. 

* ger-main , a. [Germane.] 
gcr'-man (1), a. <fe s. [Germane.] 

6er' man (2), a. & s. [Lat. Germanus.] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining or relating to Ger- 
many. 

B, As substantive : 

1. A native or inhabitant of Germany. 

2. The language of the higher and more 
southern parts of Germany ; the literary 
language of the whole country. Old High 
German was spoken from the eighth to the 
twelfth century ; Middle High German from 
the twelfth to the fifteenth century ; Modern 
High German is the existing form. 

ger'-man (3), *. A fancy cotillion; also, an 
entertainment embracing such a dauce. 

German-paste, s. A kind of paste used 
for feeding larks, thrushes, nightingales, and 

German-silver, s. A white alloy for 
table ware, consisting of nickel, copper, and 
zinc in various proportions. 

German-text, s. A character closely re- 
sembling modern German type, and much used 
by lawyers for headings of legal documents : 

gcr-man'-der, *gcr-maun der, * gcr- 
mawn - der, s. [Fr. germandree; Prov. 
germandrea, a corruption of Lst. chanuedrys, 
from Gr. xap-a.i&pvs ( chamaidrus ), from \apai 
(ckamai) = on the ground, aud <5puy ( drus ) = 
an oak, a tree ; ltal. calamandrea ; Ger. ger- 
mander. ] 

Bot.: The genus Teucrinm,of which numer- 
ous species exist in Europe and elsewhere. All 
the European species have long been in repute 
as medicinal plants, for their aromatic, bitter, 
and stomachic properties. 

ger -mane, ger' man, * ger-main, 
*ger-maine, *ger mayne, a. & s. [O. 

Fr. germam, from Lat. germanus = akin, 
having the same parents ; from the same root 
as germ.] 

A. As adjective: 

* I. Lit. : Sprung from the same parents, or 
from members of the same family ; akin. 

"As he walked nere the water ... be espied two 
brothers german." — Udal : Matthew iv. 

II. Figuratively : 

* 1. Nearly related ; closely akin. 

** Wert thou a leopard thou wert german to the lion.* 
—Shakes]) : Timon of Athens, lv. 3. 

2. Closely connected ; approximate ; rele- 
vant ; pertineut. 

" The phrase would be more germaine to the matter 
it we could carry cannon by our aides. Shaketp . ; 
Hamlet, v. 2. 

* 3. Genuine, true. 

" Ariua waa a german or Soauine disciple of Plato's." 

— Cudworth: I tit ell. System, p. 575. 

* B. As subst. : Oue sprung from the same 
stock. (Applied to brothers or sisters and 
cousins.) 

" Thyaelf thy message do to german deare." 

Spenser : F. q., I. t. IS. 

H Cousin-german ; [CousiN-OERaiAN]. 

6er-man' ~ic, a. [Lat. Gcrmani'cits; Fr. Ger- 
manique.] Of or pertaining to Germany ; 
Teutonic. 


Germanic-Confederation, s. [Con- 
federation.] 


• Ger -man-i^m, s. [Eng. German (2) ; -ism.] 
Atl idiom or phrase peculiar to tbe German 
language. 


‘ B full of Latlnlsras, Gallicism. Germanisms 
ill isms hut Anglicisms .”— Lord Chesterfield. ' 


*Ger'-man lzc, v.t. [Eng. German; -ir«.] 
To translate into German. 


'The Dutch hath him who Germanized the story 
Of Sleidan.” Sylvester : Du Sartos ; Babylon. 621. 


* ger^-mcn, * gcr-mainc, * gcr-mln, «, 

[Lat. germen = a sprout, a shoot. J A germ, ft 
sprout, a shoot, a seed. 

Bot. : The name given by Linnaeus to tho 
ovary of a plant. 

ger' -min al, a. & s, [Fr., from Lat. germen 
(genit. germinis ) = a germ, a alioot.] 

A. As adj. : of or pertaining to a germ or 
aced-bud. 

B. As subst. : The name given in October, 
1793, by the French Conveutiou to the seventh 
month of the republican year. It commenced 
on March 21, aad was the first spring month. 

germinal-macula, s. 

Anat. £ Physiol. : The same as Germinad- 
spot (q.v.). 

germinal-matter, s. 

A nat. £ Physiol. : The name given by Beal® 
both to the protoplasm and tbe nucleus of an 
animal cell, the two, however, being con- 
sidered different by most histologists. 

germinal membrane, s. 

Anat. & Physiol. ; The same as Vitellinr- 
membhane (q.v.). 

germinal-pole, s. 

Anat. £ Physiol. : The name given by Quain 
to the central point from which development 
spreads in the ovum of a bird or mammal. 

germinal-spot, s. 

Anat. £ Physiol. : A spot corresponding to 
the nucleolus of an animal cell. Called also 
the Germinal-macula. 

germinal-vesicle, s. 

1, Anat. £ Physiol. : A delicate, spheroidal, 
inclosing membrane, with protoplasmic fluid 
and fiae grannies, constituting an essential 
part of the human or animal ovum. After a 
time it disappears. (Quain.) 

2. Bot. : The germ of a future plant, analo- 
gous to the germinal vesicle of animals. It 
is formed apparently before impregnation. 
Amici, Mohl, Muller, llenfrey, Hoffmeister, 
and Tulasne affirm its existence, while it is 
denied by Sehieiden and Schacht. 

ger-min-ant, a. [Lat. germinans, pr. par. 
of germino = to bud, to sprout ; germen ((genit. 
germinis) = a bud, a sprout.] Sprouting; 
beginning to bud or sprout ; growing ; de- 
veloping. 

" Divine prophecies . . . are not fulfilled punctually 
at once. but hrwe springing ondyrminenf occompliih- 
inent throughout many ages.”— Bacon : Advancement 
of Learning, hk. ii 

ger min-ate, v.i. & t. [Lat. germinatum, 
sup. of germino = to bud, to sprout ; germen 
(genit. germinis) - a bud, a sprout ; Fr. ger - 
mer ; I tal. germinare; Sp. gemiinar.] 

A. Intrans. : To sprout ; to shoot ; to bud ; 
to begin to vegetate as a plant. 

*' Paradise w&a mode on the third day. when God 
caused the tree* to germinate out of the earth.”— B. 
More Defence of the Philosophic Cabbala. ( App.) 

B. Transitive : 

1. Lit. ; To cause to sprout or bud. 

2. Fig. : To shoot ont ; to put forth. 

" Several French departments germinate a set o* 
rebellious paper-leaves. ' — Carlyle : French Revolution. 

ger-min-a-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. ger - 
minatio, from germinatum, sup. of germino = 
to bud, to sprout; Sp. germination; ItaL 
germinazione.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. Lit. : In the same sense as II. (q.v.). 
"There’s but little similitude betwixt a terreoua 

humidity and plantal germinations." — GlanvtU : The 
Vanity of Dogmatizing, ch. xxi. 

f 2. Fig. : The moral, mental, social, or 
political growth of an individual. 

"The Duke of Buckingham had another kind of 
germination."— irotton. (Johnson.) 

II. Bot. : The first act of growth which 
takes place in an embryo plant. It cannot 
occur without the presence of water, heat, 
and atmospheric sir, or, at least, of oxygen. 
Popularly water obtains the credit of the 
whole process, and it is undoubtedly true 
that seeds rapidly absorb it with the effect of 
softening the tissue, enabling the parts to 
distend, as well as dissolving those of them 
which are soluble, so that they may be taken 
into the circulation as growth proceeds. But 
heat also is necessary, and atmospheric air, 
to furnish oxygen, which is most effective if 
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one part of it be diluted with three of nitrogen. 
Prior to germination the seed hud in its com- 
position soma carbon, apparently to preserve 
it ; with this the oxygen unites, forming car- 
bon dioxide, which is thrown off. Meanwhile 
the parts of the seed have softened and dis- 
tended ; the embryo has swelled and burst its 
envelopes, after which the radicle is sent down 
into the ground, deriving its nourishment at 
first, however, from the cotyledons ; the 
plumule rises upwards, aud the proeeaa of 
growth and development is completely ia 
progress. 

ger'-mln-at-ive, a. (Eng. germinat(e ) ; -mm.] 
Of or pertaining to germination ; which 
germinates. 

ger-ini par'-i-ty, a. 

Biol. : Reproduction through germs. 

ger'-xniile, <. 

Biol.: A small or an incipient germ. 

*gern (1), * gorne, v.i. (Giun, r.) To grin, 
to snarl, to yawn. 

“Gaped like a gulf when he did perne.” 

spetu&r : 1". Q. t V. ilL 16. 

*gern (2), v.i. (Yearn.] 

•gerne, culv. [Yearn.] Eagerly, earnestly, 
promptly. 

“Than thou gysed the game."— MS., In Hoi 1 1 well, 

p. ss*7. 

•gernier, s. [O. Fr.] A garner, a granary. 

■ger-u-co'-mia, s. [Gerocomy.] 

*ger-o eom'-ie al, a. [Eng. gerocomy; -cal.] 
Of or pertaining to gerocomy (q.v.). 

ger-dc-6-my, s. [Gr. yepmv (geron) = an old 
man, aud Ko/ae'w (homed) — to take care ; Fr, 
gcrocomie .] That branch of medicine which 
treats of the proper regimen for old people, 

ge-ron-tes, s. pi. [Gr., oom. pL of yepuv 
(geron) = an old man.] 

Greek Antiq. : A number of magistrates in 
Sparta who, with the ephors and kings, had 
the supreme power in the state. They were 
not eligible for election before they bad 
attained the age of sixty years. Their number 
is variously stated at twenty and thirty-two, 

• ger-on toc ra ^y, s. [Gr. yepwv (geron ), 
geuit. ycpocTos (gerontos) = an old man, and 
Kparito ( krateo ) = to; govern.] Government by 
old men. 

t geron-to-ge'-ous, a. [Gr. yipuv (gerdn), 
as subs t. = an old man ; as adj = old : yrj (gc) 
= the earth ; Eng., &c. snff. -oua.] 

Bot. Geog. : Indigenous in the “ Old-World," 
».«., in the eastern hemisphere. 

ger-o pig'-i-a, jer-u-pig'-i-a. s. (Etym. 
doubtful.] A mixture used to give eolour and 
spurious strength to port wines. It is made 
of anfermented grape-juice with brandy and 
sugar, and a colouring matter obtained from 
rhatany root or logwood. 

ger'-res, s. [Lat.= a fish, probably the shad.] 
Ichthy.: A genus of Sparidae, aub-family 
Matuidinte. Gtrrcs rhombeus is found in the 
West Indian Seas. 

ger -ris, s. [Probably altered from Lat. gerres 

(q.v.).] 

Entom. : A genus of Homoptera. sub-order 
Heteroptera, tribe Hydroeores (Water-bugs). 
They have aa elliptical and elongate body, 
and triangular head with prominent eyes and 
no ocelli. The two front feet are short, the 
the thigha of the others very' long, the legs 
and tarsi not easily distinguishable. They 
are black insects, which glide ahout on the 
surface of stagnant waters with great agility, 
using their hind feet for the purpose without 
diviog. 

ger-ry man' (ler, v.t. [A word of political 
coinage, said to refer to El bridge Gerry', a 
former Governor of Massachusetts, and the 
accredited originator of the nietbod.J To 
divide a state or district into uunatural political 
divisions in the interest of a certain party or 
faction, lienee, figuratively, to miscoubtrua, 
or transpose, as iu argument, Ac. 

^ This word is fraqaently but incorrectly 
spelled and pronounced as jerrymander. 

ger'-ry man der, *. [GEauv.MANrta, v.t] 

The act of gerrymandering. 


* gers, * gerss, a. [Grass.] 

gers'-dorff-ite, a. [Named from Hofrath 
von Gersdorti, who discovered the mineral in 
fctyria ] 

Min. : An isometric, pyritoliedral, silver- 
white, ateel-grey, or greyiah-blaek mineral of 
metallic lustre, its hardness 5*5, up. gr. 5*0 to 
6'9. Compos.: Arsenic, 45 5; sulphur, 19*4; 
nickel, 35 T = 100. Varieties ; (1) Normal 
Gcrsdortlite, (2) Lowe’s Gersdorffite, (3) Amoi- 
bite, (4) Plessite, and (5) Dobschauite. Found 
in Sweden, the Hartz Mountains, Styria, &c. 
(Dana.) The British Mvsevm Catalogue con- 
siders it the same as Nickel Glance. 

ger'-und, s. [Lat. grrundium, from gerundus 
— to be done or carried out, fat. pass, part 
of gero — to carry out.] 

Gram. : Originally a jwrt of the I^atin verb 
used to express the meaning of Hie present 
infinitive active incases where the infinitive 
should properly be in aoma case other than 
the nominative. The word is also applied by 
grammarians to a dative form of the infinitive 
in Anglo-Saxon, governed by the preposition 
fo, and expressed by the suffix -e: as, etanne 
= to eat, faranne = to go. In the twelfth 
century this ending -enne, - mine , was con- 
founded with the participial endiug -erule 
(-inde), and still later with the participial end- 
ing -inge: as, “ This nyghte thatis to comyng." 
Iu Anglo-Saxon the gerund was used to ex- 
press a purpose or end, like the Latin gerund 
or supine. In phrases such as *' Fit for teach- 
ing, fond of burning" teaching and learning 
are not gerunds, but verbal nouns governed 
by the preposition, and representing Anglo- 
Saxon substantives in -ung. 

* gerund-grinder, s. A pedantic school- 
master. 

“ A pedant, • mere plodder, a. i>etty tyrant, a gerund- 
griiul^r,"—K noz : Winter Evenings, Even. 69. 

ge-run'-di-al, a. [Eng. gerund ; -ial.] 

Gram. : Pertaining to or of the nature of a 
gerund : as, a gerundial iatinitive. 

* ge-rund -ine, a. [Sea def.] Of or pertain- 
ing to a gerund. 

" If ever they get ends of gold and silver enough to 
serve that gerundine iua\v of yours, that without do 
will end id di aud dum instantly."— Bcaum. <t Flet. : 
Hit at Several H eapons, n h 

As this is the only known instance of the 
word, it is prubabla that it is only a misprint 
for gerundiue — gerundive. 

ge-rund ive, a. [Lat. gcrundivus; Fr. 

gerondi /.] 

Gram. : Originally a name given by Latin 
grammarians to the future passive participle ; 
now used in other languages to denote certain 
modifications of the verb, as iu English the 
verbal noun in -ing when governed by a pre- 
position, and in Gemian the present participle 
with :u (= to) prefixed. 

* ge-rund'-Ive-ly, adv. [Eng. gerundive ; 
- ly .] Alter the inaaner of a gerund or gerun- 
dive ; in place of a gerund or gerundive. 

ge-ru -si-a^ s. [Gr. yepovaia. (gerousia) — an 
assembly of old men.] 

Greek Antiq. : The senate of ancient Sparta. 
(Gerontes.) 

gcr-va’-d, s. (Jerboa.] 

ger-vil-li-a, s. (Named after M. Gerrille, a 
French naturalist.] 

Pahvont. : A genus of eonehiferous molluscs, 
family A virulida- (Wing-shells). Known species 
thirty-seven, from the Carboniferous period 
to that of the Chalk. 

ger-y-on'-I-a, s. (Named after Geryon, a 
three-headed* monster figuring in classical 
mythology. It was his cattle which Hercules 
brought away.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of the family 
Geryonidae (q.v.). 

ger-y-on'-i-das, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. geryoni(a\ 
and Lat, fern. pi. adj. suff. -i<2«:.] 

Zool. : A family of Diseopbora or Medusas, 
order Gymuoplithalmata. The vessels, four 
in number, are simple ; the ovaries, also four, 
are placed in the vessels of the sub-umbrella ; 
the tentacles vary in number. Some species 
at times make the seas in which they live 
luminous. 


* ges-arnc, * ges-ernc, * gls-cme, * gye- 
ernc, s. [Gizzard.] A gizzard. 

“ T*k« tli* getarn* ut % hart kuJ »Uuup* hlt. H — MS.. 
Lu JIuUiweU, p. 3 j7. 

* ges-en, * ges-on, a. (G eason.] 

* ges -lmg, a. [Gosling.] 

ges'-ner-a, s. (Named by Linnaeus after the 
celebrated botanist Courad Gesncr, of Zurich.] 
Bot. : The typical genus of the order Gea- 
neraceue (q.v.). The tubers are depressed, the 
inflorescence corymbose or junided, the co- 
rolla lnudi longer than the calyx, two-lipped, 
two to five conspicuous glands on the flower. 
Faxtou enumerates sixty-four sjiecies as culti- 
vated in British greenhouses or gardens. They 
are from South America and 1 lie West Indies, 
and are plants of great beauty, ebb-fly with 
scarlet, purple, orauge, or yellow flowers. 

ges-ner-a'~5C-ae, s. pi. (Mod. Lat. gesner(a), 
and Lat. four pi. adj. suit'. - aceat .] 

Bot. : Gesucrworts, an order of perigynoas 
exogtna, alliance Bignoniales. It consists of 
soft -wooded herbs or shrubs, sometimea 
climbing or creeping, and often springing from 
scaly label's. Leaves opposite or whorled, 
without stipules. Flowers showy, in racemes 
or panicles, rarely solitary ; scarlet, violet, or 
white. Calyx half adlieient, live-]«aited. Co- 
Jolla mon ope talous, tubular, irregular, five- 
lobed ; stamens two or four, in the latter casa 
didynamous ; ovary half suj>eiior, one-celled, 
with two irarietal i<lacentie jdaced right and 
left of the axis ; seeds many. Fruit capsular 
or succulent. It is divided into two sub- 
orders or tribes ; Gesncrca: Confined to the 
warmer parts of America, and Crytaudrea 
more widely distributed. Lindley gave fifty- 
four genera, and estimated the known species 
at 200. 

ges-ner’-e-ae, s. pi. (51 od. Lat gesner(a\ 
aud Lat. fem. pi. adj. sutT. -eo:.\ 

Bot . ; A sub* order or tribe of Gesneraee® 
(q.v.). The seeds have a small quantity of 
albumen, the fruit is partially adherent. 

ges' ner-worts, s. p?. [Gesner, a proper 
name [Gesnera], and Eng. worfj.] 

£k;t ; The name given by Lindley to the 
order Gesueraceae (q.v.)i 

* ges-on, a. (Geason.) 

* ges-sarc, s. (Guesser.) 

* gesse, v.t. k i. [Guess, v.] 

* gesse (1), s. [Guess, s.] 

* gesse (2), $. [Jess.] 

* gesse (3), s. (Gest ( 2 ), «.) 

* gest (l), * geeste, 4 geist, * geste (1), 
"jeste, s. (o. Fr. giste, from L~t. gesta » 
tbmgs done, actions ; neut. ]>L of gestus, pa. 
far. of gero = to carry out, to do ; ital. gesta, 
geste ; bp. gfesfiis.] 

1. A deed, an action, an exploit, an achieve- 
ment. 

“ To write the gest* of Britons stout 
Aud .ictes of English men." 

Warner: Albion* England , fik. 1, ch. I 

2. A history' or tale of the exploits of any 
hero or heroes ; a romance. 

“ MjnstreUs that singen bilges and tell vugestet or 
other desportes.”— JAzwmfcvtf/v, y. 

3. A show or representation. 

4. Gesture ; carriage of person ; deport- 
ment. 

“Who by the noise and gests they make, give notice 
to their keeper, who presently puts them by. and digs 
the trehce for himself ."— Sir A. Balfour : Letters, p. TL 

5. A race ; a family. 

“Thai and alle ther geste that dome salle donte and 
rew.* Robert de Brunne, p. 81$. 

* gest (2). * gesse, s. (0. Fr. jiste = a bed, 
a couch.] [Gist.] 

1. A stage ; a rest, or stop io travelling. 

“ God hath designed the cross, the constant post and 
stage in our gess.es to h ex ven . * — Ha nunond : ) forks, iv. 
4S5. 

2. A journal or roll of the several days and 
stages prefixed in the progress of English 
sovereigns ; the appointed time itself. 

“ To let him there a month, behind the gest 
Prehi'd for 'a parting. " 

Shakesp. : Winter's Tate, L. X 

* gest (3), * geste (2), s. [Guest.] 

* gest-liaUe, s. (Guest- hall.] 
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* gest-hus, s. [Guest-house.] 

•gest (4)„ *gelst, s. [Joist.] 

1. A joiat or beam for supporting a floor. 

"Thare betchia, and tbare ouerlofti* ayue thay bete, 

I'lankb and g etstis grete Bquare and mete.” 

Douglas .' Virgil, 158, 3. 

2. A beam. (Uaed in a general aense.) 

" otr gret gust if a bow thai maid. 

That italwart heildyne oboyn It had. 

Barbour, xvll. 687. 

•fce st, *geste, *gest-en, * gcst-yn, v.i. 
[Gest (1), s.] To compose or recite gests or 
legendary tales. 

" I can not gcste." Chaucer: C . T., 17,837. 

* gest'-ant, a. [Lat. gestans , pr. par. of gesto, 
frequeiit. of gero ="to carry.] Carrying: 
hence, laden, burdened. 

" Clouda gest ant with heat.” 

E. B. Browning. {Webster.) 

fces-ta'-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. gestatio = a 
carrying, from gestatus , pa. par. of gesto — to 
carry ; Ital. gestazione.] 

* I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) Originally, in a general aense, the act of 
carrying ; the state of being carried. 

"Gestation, an exercise of the body, by being carried 
In coach. litter.,npon horseback."— P. Holland : Pltnie; 
Explanation of the Words of Art . 

(2) The act of wearing, as clothes or orna- 
ments. 

(3) Geature, gesticulation ; deportment, 
carriage. 

2. Fig. : The progress of any plan from 
inception to fulfilment. 

II. Physiol. : The act of carrying young in 
the uterus from the time of conception to 
that of parturition. The average time of a 
woman’s pregnancy is nine solar months, or 
about 280 days, though it may be aa few as 
seven or aa many as ten. 

"The arrangement of the muscular fibres 1 b best 
etudied lu the uterus at the full period of gestation." 
— Quain : Anatomy, iL 461. 

•fcest'-a-tor-y, a. [Lat. gestatorius, from 
gestatus, pa. par. of gesto ; Fr. gestatorie .] 

1. That may or cau be carried or worn. 

M The crowns and garlands of the ancients were 
either gestatory, such as they wore about their heads 
and necks, Ac.”— Sir T. Browne ; Miscellanies, p. 90. 

2. Pertaining to gestation or pregnaucy. 

* ges-ten-ing, s. [Guestnino.] 

•gest' -ic, * gest'-ic-al, a. [Eng. -*c> 

- ical .] 

1. Of or pertaining to gests ; legendary, 
romantic. 

" And the gay grandsire skilled in gesfic lore 
Has frisked beneath the burden of threescore” 
Goldsmith: Traveller. 

2. Pertaining to bodily motions ; relating to 
or consisting of gestures. 

* ges-tlC-U-lar, a. [Lat. gesticulus = ges- 
ture.] Full ot f action. 

'* Electricity Is passing, planclng, gesticuUir.” — 
Emerson : Eng. Traits, ch. xiu. 

ges-tic-u-late, v.i. & t. [Lat. gesticulatus, 
pa. par. of gcsUcuhr = to make mimic ges- 
tures ; gesticulus, dimin. of gestus= a gesture ; 
gero = to carry, to behave ; Fr. gesticuler; fep. 
gesticular.) 

A. Intrans. : To make gestures or motions, 
as in speaking ; to make or use postures. 

* B. Trans. : To represent by gestures or 
gesticulations. 

"To act the crimes, these whippers reprehend, 

Or wbst their servile apes gesticulate." 

Ben Jonson. Poetaster. (To the Reader.) 

fces-tic li-la'-tlon, s. [Lat. gesticulate, from 
gesticulatus, pa. par. of gesticulor — to gesticu- 
late ; Fr. gesticulation.] 

1. The act or habit of gesticulating or using 
gestures to express any emotion or to enforce 
an argument. 

2. A gesturs ; a motion or posture of the 
body, or any part of the body, in speaking or 
in representing action or passion. 

"Story-telling Is not perfect without proper gesticu- 
lations of the body.” — Guardian, No. 43. 

* 3. Antic tricka or motions. 

"Suddenly they leaps forth below, a mistress lead, 
ing them, and with antick gesticulation and action."— 
Ben Jonson: Love's Triumph through CaUipolit. 

* 4. Any movement or motion of the body. 

"Indeed, that standing is not so simple a hnsinesa 

as we imagine it to be, Is evident from the gesticula- 
tions of a drunken man .” — Paley : Natural Theology , 


ges tic' u la-tor, s. [Lat., Fr. gesticulatevr ; 
fc>p gcsticulador ; Itul . gesticulatore.] One who 
gesticulates or uses gestures or posturea. 

ges tic-u-la -tor-y, a. [Eng. gesticulate) ; 
- ory .] Of or pertaining to gesticulation; 
represented by gesticulations. 

* ges' ti on, s. [Lat. gestio, from gestus, pa. 
par. of gero — to carry.] 

1. The doing of a tiling. (Blount.) 

2. Order, good bearing. 

"To warke the chaos of the world hlto gestion."— 
Chapman : Humorous Bayes Mirth, p. 7a 

* ges-ton ye, s. [Mid. Eng. gest = guest 
(q.v.).j Hospitality ; feasting. 

"They came to lliat gestnnye." 

Torrent of Portugal, 2,724. 

* gest'-or, * ges tour, * ges towrc, s. 

[Eng. gest (1) ; -or, -oar.] One who composed 
or recited gests or legendary tales. 

" Poets and gestonres uppon a pulpet rebersede 
poysees, geutes, and aongea.”— Trevua, iv. 10L 

gest'-u ral, a. [Eng. gesture ); -al.\ Of or 
pertaining to gesture. 

gest'-iire, s. [Low Lat. gestura = a mode of 
action, from gesturus, fnt. par. of gero = to 
carry, to behave oneself.] 

1. A motion or movement of the face, limbs, 
or other part of the body, used to express any 
emotion or sentiment, or to enforce auy argu- 
ment or opinion. 

" This erud, hia brother pirate's hand he wrung. 

Then to his boat with haughty gesture sprung." 

Byron : Corsair, i. 17. 

*2. A manner of carrying the body ; a posture. 

" Accubation, or lying down at meals, was a gesture 
used by many nations.” — Brozcne : Vulgar Err ours, 
bk. v„ ch. vi. 

3. A movement of the body or limbs. 

"In every gesture dignity and love.” 

Milton : P. L., viiL 489. 

gesture-language, s. 

Anthrop. : Gesture language is the name 
given to those movements of the lianda and 
other parts of the body by means of which 
people of low culture eke out the deficiencies 
of their vocabulary, and persona ignorant of 
each other’s language communicate their 
thoughts. Gesture-language exists wherever 
man ia found. The expression of pain or sur- 
prise, the threatening shake of the head, the 
pointing of the finger poasess the same mes- 
sages for the cultured European and the de- 
based negro. The traveller in a strange and 
unknown region is thrown back on gesture- 
language, and the expertnesa which American 
Indians have acquired in its use is marvellous, 
so that it is not uncommon to see two indi- 
viduals of different nations sitting on the 
ground and conversing freely by meana of the 
language of signs. The universality of the 
use of common gestures, and the fact that 
children first communicate their thoughts and 
emotions by this means, and then by onoma- 
topoetic utterances, are relied upon by evolu- 
tionists aa proofs that vocal languages did not 
always differentiate man from the lower 
animals. [Lanquaoe, Onomatopoeia.] 

" Gestured a ngua g e is instinct — the heritage of th* 
days, it may be, of the days before man acquired arti- 
culate language, or differed thus far from the brut* 
beaat.”— Sayce : Nature <£• .Science of Language, L 93. 

* gest' iirc, v.i. & f. [Gesture, s.] 

A. Intrans. : To make use of gestures ; to 
gesticulate. 

" For the plalera, who were sent for out of Hetruria, 
as they dammed the measures to the minstrel and 
sound of flute, gestured not undeeently withall. after 
the Tuscan® fashion.”— P. Holland : Livius, p. 250. 

B. Trans. : To accompany or represent with 
gestures or action. 

" Not only does it [the dog] understand man's 
gestured threat — it distinguishes that which cau be 
carried out from that which is impotent.”— Lindsay : 
Mind in the Loioer Animals, L 355. 

* gest' -lire less, a. [Eng. gesture ; -less.] 
Without or free from gestures. 

* gest'-ure-ment, s. [Eng. gesture ; - ment .] 
The act of making gestures ; gesticulation, 
gesture. 

" Watching every word and gesfurement* 

Ball: Satires. I. Hi. 46. 

* ges'-tiir-er, $. [Eng. gestnr(c) ; - er .] An actor. 

" The poet may exercise the part of gesturer."— 
Webbe : Eng, Poetrie, p. #5. 

* ges'-tiir-oiis, a. [Eng. gesture) ; -c ms.] 
Full of gestures. 

"Some be aa tryinge, gesturous.” — Touchstone of 
Complexions, p, 87. 


# gct (1), *gettc, * jette, v.i. [O. Fr. jetter.) 
To awagger, to strut about. 

"Along the streotes a* he doth Jetting pasae 
His outside ahowes him for an Inward aiM." 

/lowland : Knave of Hearts (1613). 

* get (2), * get-cn, * goto (pa. t. * gat, * gate, 
*gatt, *gatle i *geet, * gete, * get, got; pa. par. * get, 

• * geten, * g* tyn, * geton , * get an, got, * goten, 

* gotten, * gotun, * gotyn), v. t. A i. [A.S. gitan , 
gytan, gietan, gcotan (generally in composition 
aa forgitun, hegitau, Ac.); cogn. with I cel. 
geta; Goth, gitan; Lat. -heruio (in pre-/ie?ido) ; 
Gr. (cfuintb tno); O. Fria. icta, ietta; 

O. Sax. getan ; O. 11. Gcr. gezan ; M. II. Ger. 
gezzen. ] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To procure ; to obtain ; to gain possession 
of by any means ; to acquire. 

"We oat our bread with the peril of our livea, be- 
cause of the s word of the wilderness. - — Lamentations, 
v. ». 

2. To deserve ; to meet with. 

3. To come into posseasion of : hence, to 

possesa, to have. 

" Theu forcing time, hy fire be made thee bright ; 

Nay, thou has got the face of man.” 

Herbert: Avarice. 

4. To beget ; to procreate ; to generate. 

" If a man getc % rebel oaue and a fraward."— Wy- 

cliffc ■’ Deuteronomy rxL 18. 

5. To earn ; to gain by labour. 

"There, London's voice : ‘Get money, money still 1’ 
And then let virtue follow, if ahe will.” 

Pope : Horace, bk. i., ep. L, 79. 

6. To gain as profit ; to obtaiu as a price or 
reward. 

" Alas 1 he gets nothing by that.” 

S/takesp. : Muds Ado About Nothing, L L 

7. To win over ; to induce ; to prevail on ; 
to persuade. 

" Only get the learned writer to act down our ex 
communication.'’ — Shakesp. : Much Ado A bout Nothing, 

*8. To draw away or aside. 

" I could never pee him from it." 

Shakcsp. : Timon, lii_ L 

9. To put or cause to be in any state or 
condition. 

" Bat get your hearts deeply affected with religion 
as well aa your heads, and then there is no fear but 
you will all be sons of peace.” — Sharpe. voL i., 8er. L 

10. To lay hold of ; tu seize ; to catch. 

" Tbe plebeians have got your fellow tribune." 

Shakeep. : Corinlanus, v 4. 

11. To receive ; to obtain : aa, I could get 
no answer from him. 

12. To procure ; to supply ; to furnish. 

" Get me a taper in ray study. '* 

Sltakcsp : Julius C&sar, 1L L 
* B. Be flex. : To betake ; to remove ; to 
carry ; to take off (betokening haste or danger). 

** Arise, get tliee out from this land.’’— Genesis xxxL 
13. 

C. Intransitive : 

1. To gain, to win ; to be a gainer ; to profit. 

"So that now they got hy their eollectorahips, 
whereas before they spent about £100, hesides tbeir 
gains an clothes or ucealess entertainments.' —Life of 
A. d Wood. p. 286. 

2. To arrive at any state, condition, or pos- 
ture, by some kind of labour, effort, or exertion. 

" Those that are very cold, and especially in their 
feet, cannot get to Bleep."— Bacon : Natural History . 

3. To betake oneself ; to go, to remove, to 
depart. 

" Get home with tby fewel made ready to set" 

Tusscr : Husbandry. 

4. To fall or come by accident or chance. 

"Two or three men of the town ore got among 
them "—Tatler. 

5. To find the way ; to insinuate itself. 

"If there should he any leak at the bottom of the 
■vessel, yet very little water would get in, because no 
air could get out,"— H'l/Abns. 

6. To fall into the way of. 

" Lying ia bo cheap a cover for any miscarriage, and 
so much in flush Ion. that a child can scarce be kept 
trout getting into it."— Locke : On Education, § 13L 

7. To become by any act wbat one was not 
before. 

“ The laughing sot. like all unthinking men. 

Bathes and gets drunk ; then bathes and drink* 
again." Dry den : Persius, sat ill 

8. To arrive at : as, I got to tbe house early. 
H 1. To get about : 

(1) To be able to move or walk about. (Said 
of one recovering from sickness.) 

(2) To spread about ; to be commonly re- 
ported ; as, The atory got about. 

2. To get ahead: To advance, to prosper, 
to succeed. 

3. To get along: To proceed, to advance; 
hence, to prosper, to succeed. 


boU, b 6 $-; poilt, jo^rl ; cat, 9011 , chorus, chlu, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=C 
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4. To get at : 

(1) Ordinary Language: 

(a) Lit. : To be able to reach ; to come or 
make way to : as. To get at the truth of a 
matter. 

( b ) Fig. : To banter, to tease, to aggravate. 
(Colloq . ) 

(2) Racing: To corrupt, in the ease of the 
Jockey ; to houuss, in the ease of the horse. 

"A luvinful impression Is abroad that , who 

was a ' hot favourite' for the Derby, was pulled, the 
Jockey who rode him having been got at." — Globe, 
Dec, 21, 1883. 

5. To get back : 

(1) Jntrans. : To arrive back at the place 
from winch one originally started ; to return ; 
to draw back or towards the rear. 

(2) Trans. : To receive back or in return : as, 
To get one's money back. 

* 6. To get before : To arrive in front or move 
forward. 

7. To get behind: 

(1) Lit. : To fall in the rear ; to lag. 

(2) Figuratively : 

(а) To fall into arrears ; to be backward : 
as, He got behind with his rent. 

(б) To penetrate, to unravel. 

8. To get behind the scenes : To become 
acquainted with the intimate working of any 
scheme or design. 

9. To get by heart : To learn off by heart. 

" This defect lie frequently lamented, it being harder 
with him to get one sermon by heart than to pen 
twenty." — Fell : Life of Hammond. 

10. To get clear: To disengage oneself; to 
be released or freed from continenient, obliga- 
tion, burden, or embarrassment. 

*• From your love 1 have a warranty 
To unburden all my plots and purposes 
How to get clear of all the debts i owe." 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, L 1. 

11. To get forward : 

(1) Lit. : To go on or in front ; to advance. 

(2) Figuratively: 

(a) To prosper, to advance. 

(6) To push on, as with work. 

12. To get free: To disengage oneself; to 
get clear or loose. 

13. To get ground: To gain or win as an 
advantage. 

" If they get ground and vantage of the king. 

Then Join you with them, like a rib of eteeL" 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iL S. 

14. To get home : 

(1) Ord. Lang. : To arrive at one’s home or 
bouse. 

(2) Racing : To arrive at the winning-post. 

15. To get in : 

(1) Transitive: 

(a.) Ord. Lang. : To collect, to gather in ; to 
thug in and place under cover : as. To get in 
coni. 

(b) Print. : To reduce the spacing so as to 
save lines. 

(2) Intransitive: 

(a) To arrive or make way within any place 
or body. 

(b) To be elected or returned : as, He got in 
for the county. 

16. To get off : 

(1) Transitive: 

(a) To put or take off : as, To get off one's 
boots. 

(b) To remove ; to shift : as, To get a ship 
off a shoal. 

(c) To sell, to dispose of ; to get rid of. 
“Wood, to get his halfpence off, offered a hundred 

pounds in his coin for seventy in silver." — Swift : 
lirapter's Letters. 

(2) Intransitive : 

(а) To alight, to get down ; as, To get off a 
horse. 

(б) To escape ; to get clear. 

" The galeies. by tbe benefit of the shores and shah 
lows, got off."— -Bacon : Bar with Spain. 

17. To get on : 

(1) Trans. : To put on ; to draw or pull on ; 
as, To get on a coat. 

" Be what thou wilt ; I am fortune's steward. 
Get on thy boots: we'll ride all night.” — Shaketp. : 
2 Henry IV., v. 3. 

(2) Intransitive: 

(a) Lith : To move on ; to advance ; to pro- 
ceed. 

( h ) Fig . ; To succeed ; to prosper ; to fare. 


18. To get out : 

(1) Transitive: 

(a) To draw out ; to extract. 

" Smiling upon thee, get out thy aecre to. "—Eccles. 
xlil. l. 

(h) To druw out ; to disengage ; to get rid 
of ; as, To get out a tooth. 

" They would be glad to get out those weeds which 
now ha*e taken too deep root to be easily extirpated." 

— Locke. 

(2) Intrans.: To depart or escape from any 
place or slate of confinement or restraint. 

'* rhilnntua was entrapped, and saw round about 
him, but could not get out." —Sidney A rcadia. 

19. To get over ; 

(1) Lit. : To pass over; to crosa over. 

(2) Figuratively : 

(a) To surmount ; to surpass ; to overcome : 

" Ills teinppr beiug naturally Jovial, he at last got 
over it " — Addison , Spectator, No. 1 

( b ) To recover from : as, To get over illness. 

(c) To coax ; to wheedle ; to circumvent. 

2ft. To get quit of: To disengage one’s aelf 

from. 

"We can neither find source nor issue for each an 
excessive mass of waters, neither where to have them ; 
uor, if we hod them, now to get quit of them." — 
Burnet : Theory of the Earth. 

21. To get rid of : To disengage one's aelf 
from ; to remove. 

"As the obtaining the love of valuable men is the 
happiest end of this life, bo the next felicity la to get 
rid of fool a and scoundrels.” — Pope to Swift. 

22. To get round : To gain an advantage 
over ; to circumvent ; to win over. 

23. To get the day : To win the day ; to gain 
the victory ; to conquer. 

“To get the day of them of his own nation, would be 
a most unhappy day for him."— 2 Maccabees v. 6. 

21. To get the hang of a thing : To become 
familiar with the arrangement or construction 
of anything ; to acquire the art or knack of. 
(American.) 

25. To get through : 

(1) Lit. : To pass through and reach a point 
beyond. 

(2) Figuratively : 

(а) To accomplish ; to complete : as, To get 
through one s work. 

(б) To pass in any examination. 

*' So ynu see, Giglamps, I'm safe to get through."— 
Cuthbert Bede : Verdant Green, pt iL.. ch. xih 

26. To get to : To reach ; to arrive at. 

27. To get together : 

(1) Trans. ; To collect or bring together ; to 
convene ; to amass. 

" Get your apparel together ." — Shakesp. .- Midsum- 
mer Might s Dream , it. 2. 

(2) Intrans. : To come or collect together; 
to meet ; to assemble. 

28. To get up : 

(1) Transitive: 

(а) To prepare ; to get ready ; to make all 
necessary arrangements for : as, To get up a 
case, to get up a concert. 

(б) To learn thoroughly : as. To get up a 
lesson. 

(c) To dress ; to fit out : as. An actor, or a 
piece, or an effect is well got up. 

(2) Intrans . : To arise, especially from a bed 
or couch. 

"Sheep will get up betimes in the morning to feed 
against rain. “—Bacon : Matural History. 

29. To get wind : 

(1) To become public ; to be divulged : as, 
The story soon got unnd. 

(2) To recover breath. 

30. To get wind of: To get intimation of. 

31. To get with child : To make pregnant. 

" He hath got his friend with child." 

Shakesp. ; Measure for Measure, i. 5. 

•J Crabb thus discriminates between to get, 
to gain , to obtain, and to procure : “ Get is not 
only the most general in its sense, but in its 
application ; it may be substituted in almost 
every case for the other terms ; get is pro- 
miscuously used for whatever comes to the 
hand, whether good or bad, desirable or not 
desirable, sought for or not ; lmt gain, obtain, 
and procure, always include either the wishes, 
or the instrumentality of the agent, or both 
together. The word gain is peculiarly appli- 
cable to whatever comes to us fortuitously ; 
fnr what we gain constitutes our good for- 
tune. ... To obtain and procure exclude the 
idea of chance, and suppose exertions directed 
to a specific end : but the former may include 


the exertions of others ; the latter is particu- 
larly employed for one’s own personal exer- 
tions.” (Crubb : Eng. Synon.) 

* get nothing, s. Au idle person ; a 

ne’ei-do-well. 

" Every art-nothing Is a thief."— Adams: DeviTt 
Banquet, p. 76. 


iicuny, Atiyuimg wuicn gels i 
gain* money ; a succe-.blul attmr. 

“ But tbe gunpowder plot, there w u * gel-penny." 
J union : Bartholomew Fa ir, v. L 


get-up, a. l)resa and other accessories ; 
the manner in which anything ia presented, 
as on the stage. 

"There Is on air of pastoral simplicity about their 
whole get-up ' *• — li . Kingsley . Ilavenshoe, ch. xlLLL 

* get (1), * gett, * gette, $. [O. Fr. get ; Fr. 

gette. ) [Get (1), v.j 

1. A contrivance. 

" Get or gy n. Much ina. "—Prompt, pan. 

2. A fashion, a mode, a manner. 

“Him thought he rode ail of the n ewe get." 

Chaucer : C. T., 684, 

get (2), a. (Get (2), v.] 

1. That which ia begotten : a child. 

“An' Will's a true guld fallow's get, 

A name uot envy spairges." 

Burns: A l>roan%, 

2. Offspring, progeny generally. 

“The moder this behaldytig 1» al onerset 

Wyth sorow, for alauebtir of byr tendlr get." 

Douglas: Virgil, 465.42. 

* get'-a-ble, * get’-ta-ble, a. [Eng. get, 
v. ; -able.] Attainable, obtainable. 

“ Fishes, fowls, and all other commodities scarce 
gettable In Aberdeen."— Spalding, iL 82. 

*gct’-ter (1), a. [Get(1\ v.] A swaggerer, a 
bully. 

get'-ter (2), s. [Eng, get, v. ; -er.] 

* 1. One who gets, gains, or obtaina. 

“ Bevolve the getter's Joy, and loser's pain." 

Howe: Golden Verses of Pythagoras. 

* 2. One who begets ; a begetter, a pro- 
genitor. 

" Peace Is a getter of more bastard children, than 
war's a destroyer of men."— Shakesp. : Coriolanus. Iv. 6. 

3. One employed in digging in the construc- 
tion of earthworks. 

gett-ihg, *gett-ynge, * get-ynge, pr. 

par., a., & s . (Get, v.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Tbe act of gaining, obtaining, or acquir- 
ing ; acquisition. 

" What about the gettynge of the garlande, kepyng 
It, lesyng and wynnynge ogaine, it bath cost* more 
English blud thau hath the twise wynnynge of 
Fraunce.**— Halt : Edward V. 

2. The act of begetting or procreating. 

3. That which ia got or gained ; gains ; 
profit. 

“ Behold Sir Balaam, now a man of spirit. 

Ascribes his gettings to his parts and merit.* 

Pope : Moral Essays, iii. 876. 

gc'-ilm, a. [Lat. geum = the avens, said to be 
from Gr. yevm ( geuo) = to taste, to enjoy tha 
sweets o‘f, referring to the aromatic roots*] 

Rot. : A genus of Rosacea?, family Poten- 
tillidae. The calyx, which is five-lobed, has 
five bracteoles above its base, making it some- 
times to be described as ten-cleft; petals, five ; 
stamens many, crowded ; carpels many, with 
one ascending ovule in each ; anthers many, 
on a dry receptacle. About thirty species are 
known. They are from the temperate and 
colder regions* Two are British. [Avens.] 

gew gaw (ew ss u), 4 gew-gaud, gu- 
gaw, 'gy-gawe, s. & a. [A corruption of 
Mid. Eng. giuegotie, givegwe, a reduplicated 
form of give (q.v.). (SArab)] 

A. As subst. : A showy trifle ; a toy, « 
bauble, a knick-knack. 

"In every corner of the mansion appeared a profm 
sion of gewjuws, not yet familiar to English eyes."— 
Macaulay : Eng. Hid., ch. xi. 

E. As adj. : Showy, without value, gaudy, 

" He prefers thee to the gilded domes 
Or gewgaw grottos of the vain tv treat." 

Byron : Elegy on Meu steud A bbeg. 

gew-gawed (ew as u), a. [Eng. gewgaw; 
-ed.] Tricked out with baubles or showy 
trifles. 

" Before some new Madonna, golly decked. 
Tinselled and gewgawed, '' 

li. G. Bossetti : A Last Confession, 


2ate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, eameL, her, there; pme. pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pfit, 
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gey, adv. [Gay.] Pretty, tolerably, moderately- 
II A gey bit : A considerable distance. 

•’ Klppletrlugan was distant at first *gry bit, then 
the gey bit Wiia accurately described ns 'niblius three 
mile.' and then the ' three mile' diminishes into ‘ like 
a. mile and a bittoch;' then extended into ' tour mile 
or there* wa .' " — Scott ; Guy JIunnering, ch. L 

*geyl-er, s. [Gaoler.] 

gey^'-er, geys’-ir, s. [Icel. geysa = to gush.] 
Geology, t£c. ; 

1. Certain intermittent hot springs in the 
south - western division of Iceland, about 
thirty miles from Mount Ilecla. Nearly one 
hundred are said to break out within a circle 
of two miles. Few of them play longer than 
five or six minutes at a time, although some- 
times they go on for lialf-an-hour. The largest is 
called the Great Geyser. It has a pipe 78 feet 
in vertical depth, and from eight to ten feet in 
diameter, but gradually widening as it rises 
into the basin. The latter is 56 feet long by 
46 feet broad, and is lined with an incrustation 
of silica deposited from the hot water, the 
process being aided by the alkali soda, which, 
with minute quantities of various aalts, exists 
in the water. When the geyser is about to 
act, subterranean noises are heard like the 
distant firing of cannon, and the earth is 
alightly shaken ; then a column of the liquid 
element is thrown up to the height of 100 or 
200 feet. Steam after a time makes it way out 
of the rent, and the fountain ceases to play. 
The second in size is the Strokkur. If stones 
or turf he thrown down its pipe, an eruption 
will follow in a few minutes, and eject them 
with great force. Sir George Mackenzie, Sir 
J. Herschel, Prof. Bunsen, Descloizeanx, and 
Professor Tyndall have all offered explanation a 
of geyser action. It is produced by the heat- 
ing of the lower part of the geyser tube. 

2. Any similar intermittent hot springs. 
The most remarkable geysers in the world are 
those of Yellowstone Park, where they occur 
in a profusion unknown elsewhere. On the 
Firehole River alone there are fully 60 geysers, 
throwing columns of water from 50 to 200 feet 
high. Old Faithful Geyser throws a column 
of water six feet in diameter to a height 
from 100 to 150 feet, at intervals of about 
an hour. There are fine geysers also in New 
Zealand. 

gey-^er-ite, * gey'-sirite, s. [Eng. Ac., 
geyser , and suff. -ite [Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : A variety of Fiorite or Siliceous 
Sinter, which again is a variety of opal. It is 
applied to the concretionary deposits aronnd 
the Icelandic geysers. [Geyser.]. (Dana). 
The British Museum Catalogue makes geyserite 
simply a synonym for Siliceous Sinter. 

ghai'-or-nik, 5. [Tartar.] 

Zool. : A variety of the Yak (Poephagus 
grunniens ), one of the Bovidse, 

ghaist, 8. [Ghost.] Ghost. (Scotch.) 

ghar’-ry, s. [Hindust, gdri .] A wheel car- 
nage. (Anglo-Indian.) 

* ghast, v.t. [A.S. geestan = to terrify.] To 
frighten, to terrify, to aghast. 

" So ghosted with feare . . . that they looked rather 
like to ghosts than men."— Stow; Queen Elizabeth 
(1696). 

* ghast, a. [Ghast, v.] Ghastly ; awful. 

" How ghast a train." Keats : Otho the Great, v. 6. 

* ghast ful, * gast-full, a. [Eng. ghast ; 
full.) Such as to make persons aghast ; fright- 
ful, horrible, dead. 

“ Here will I dwell apart. 

In gastfull grove therefore, till my last sleep." 

Spenser; Shepheards Calender ; August. 

* ghast' -ful-ly, adv. [Eng. ghastful ; -ly.] 
In a ghastful or ghastly manner ; horribly, 
dreadfully. 

ghast -li-ness, 4 gast li-ness, s. [Eng. 
ghastly ; -ness. ] The quality or state of being 
ghastly ; a deathlike look ; horror of counten- 
ance ; paleness. 

ghast -ly, gast-lie, * gast-ly, a. & adv. 
[A.S. gastlic = terrible, from a root seen ill 
gccstan = to frighten, to ghast ; Goth, usgaisjan 
= to terrify ; usgeisnan — to be astonished.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Pale, deathlike, dismal, haggard. 

"An energy which amazed everybody who saw hia 
ghastly countenance and tottering gait "—Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 


2. Horrible, dreadful, shocking, hideous. 

** Familiarity with ghastly spectacles produced a 
h/irdheartcdlies'j and a desperate impiety." — Ma- 
caulay i Gist. Eng., clu xv. 

* E. As adv.: In a ghastly manner; hide- 
ously, haggardly. 

"Staring full ghastly like a strangled man." 

Shakesp. : 2 Uenry VI., 111. 2. 

If For tlio difference between ghastly and 
hideous , aee Hideous. 

ghast -ness, gast-ness, s. [Eng. ghast; 
•ness.] The quality or state of being ghastly ; 
ghastliness, haggard look, horror. 

" Do you perceive the ghastness of the eye?" 

Shakesp. : Othello, v. 1, 

4 ghaunt, a. [Gaunt.] 

ghat, ghaut, 5. [Malimtta, Ac. ghat.) 

1. Properly a mountain pasa. 

2. A range of mountains, as the Western 
Ghauts, more commonly called by the natives 
theiSahyadri Hills. 

3. A quay ; a flight of ateps for the conve- 
nience of bathers descending to the Ganges 
or other rivers. (All Anglo-Indian.) 

"Remembering such a ghaut or river-stair at Cal- 
cutta."— Thackeray ; Roundabout Papers, xviiL 

ghe her, $. [Guebhe.] 

ghee, s. [Hindust.] Stale butter clarified by 
boiling and straining. It has no attraction for 
Europeans, but is largely in use among the 
natives of India, 

gher-kin, * guer'-kin, 4 ger'-kin, s. [A 

shortened form of agherkin, from Dnt. 
agurkje ; Dan. agurke ; Ger. gurke, from Arab. 
al = the, and khirgar = a cucumber; Hind 
khiydr.) A small variety of the cucumber 
used for pickling. 

4 ghess, 4 ghesse, v.t. A i. [Guess, v.) 

4 ghess, s. [Guess, s.j 

ghet'-Qhoo, s. [Some Indian languages.] 

Bot. : The tubers of a plant, Aponogeton 
vwnostachyon. Roxburgh says that they are 
eaten by the natives of India, and are almost 
as good as potatoes. 

ghet to, s. [Ital.] That quarter of certain 
Italian towns in which Jews live. 

Ghih'-el-lme, s. (Ital. Ghibellino, a corrupt, 
of Ger. Weiblingen, an estate in the part of 
Franconia included under Wurtemberg. It 
was the seat of Conrad III. of Hohenstaufen, 
duke of Snabia, and Henry, the nephew of 
Welf or Guelf, Duke of Bavaria, who in a.d. 
1138 engaged in a contest against each other 
for the imperial crown of Germany. The 
names of Hie Guelf and Hie Ghibelin are said 
to have been first used as rallying cries at 
the battle of Weinsberg in a.d. 1140.] 

Hist. : The name given to those who sided 
with the German emperors in their contests 
with the popes on the question of their re- 
spective jurisdictions. The Guelfs and Gbibel- 
lines disturbed Italy from, the twelfth to the 
fifteenth century. In the time of Dante the 
contest was severe at Florence, and in 1289 
the great poet, who was an earnest Ghibelline, 
fought in the battle of Campoldina against 
the opposite faction. [Guelf.] 

4 ghif, con j. [If.] 

4 gin t'- tern, s. [Gittern.] 

gho-ho'-na, s. [An Indian word.] 

ghohona grass, s. 

Bot. : A poisonous grass, Paspalum scrobicu - 
latum (?), growing in India. It is said to 
render the milk of the cattle which feed upon 
it narcotic and drastic. 

4 gholc, s. [Ghoul ] 

ghost, 4 gaist, *gast, 4 ghaist, 4 goost, 
'gost, s. [A.S. gad = a spirit; cogu. with 
Dnt. geest; Dan. & Ger. geLt, from the same 
root as ghastly (q.v.); O. Sax. gest; O. Fris. 
gust ; Sw. gast.] 

4 1. The soul of nian. 

11 Bitesche mi gast ant mi bodl b&dhen to ro and to 
rest®. ‘'~-!it. Mar her ite, p. 20. 

* 2. Breath. 

*' AUe that glydez and potz and gost of lyf habbez." 

E. Eng. .4 Kit Poems; Cleanness, 325. 

3. The spirit or soul of a deceased person ; 


an apparition ; a spirit appearing after death ; 
a apcctrc. 

" The ghosts rejected are the nnhappy crew 

Deprived ol sepulchres and funeral due." 

hr y den : I iryil ; -Kneicl vi. 446. 

* i. Spirit. 

" Aa wel in body m foot! chaste was ecbe." 

Chaucer: C. T., 13.469. 

4 5. A dead body ; a corpse. 

" 1*U make a ghost of him that let* me.” 

Hhukesp. : Hamlet. L 41 

6. A shadow ; the remotest trace or likeli. 
hood : as, lie has not. the ghost of a chance. 
(Colloquial.) 

If (1) The Holy Ghost ; The Third Person in 
the Christian Trinity. [Holy Ghost.] 

(2) To give up the ghost , 4 To yield up the 
ghost : To die, to expire. 

” Their ehadows seern 

A canopy most fatal, uuder which 

Our army lies ready to give up the ghost." 

dhaktsp. ; a Uenry VI., 1L A. 

II For the difference between ghost and 
vision, see Vision. 

* ghost-demon, s. The apirit of a man 

adored as a deity. 

ghost -god, s. The same as Ghost 

DEilON (q.v.). 

ghost moth, s. 

Entom. : A moth, Hepialus humuli , The 
expansion of wings in the male is about two, 
and in the female two and a half inches. ThB 
former has the wings snowy white, with the 
costae and fringes brownish ; the female ha* 
the fore wings deep dull yellow, with a streak 
and some spots brick red ; the hind wings 
are of a dull lead colour at the base, ahaded 
with orange. The larva feeds underground 
on the roots of hop, burdock, nettle, Ac., 
from autumn to spring. The perfect insect, 
which is common, appears in June. The 
males, the sex with the ghostly appearance, 
have a peculiar flight, oscillating backwards 
and forwards like a pendulum, but remaining 
for some time at one spot. (Stainttm.) 

* ghost-seer, s. One who sees or calla 
up spectres or apparitions. 

" He hat) listened with vivid Interest, at least, if not 
with implicit belief, to the wonders told of each more 
renowned ghost-seer ” — Lytton : Zanoni, bk. LL, ch. 1L 

ghost story, s . A tale in which ghosts 
are introduced. 

* ghost, v.t. A t. [Ghost, s.) 

A. Intrans. : To give up tha ghost ; to dia, 
to expire. 

"Euryalus taking leave of Lncretla. precipitated 
her iuto euch a love- fit, that within a few hours eha 
ghosted." — Sidney; Arcadia. 

E. Trans. : To appear as a ghost ; to haunt 
as a ghost. 

" Julius Csesar 

ViAio at Philipp! the good Brutus ghosted." 

Shake tp. : Antony A Cleopatra, ii. ft. 

4 ghost'-ess, s. [Eng. ghost ; -css.) A femala 
ghost. 

" The said ahotfess or ghost, as the matter mny be." 

Barham : Ingoldsby Legends ; Old Woman in Grey. 

4 ghost -less, a. [Eng. ghost ; dess.) Without 
spirit or life. 

ghost'-like, a. (Eng. ghost, and like.) Lik* 
a ghost; pale, haggard, ghastly. 

" Thy tbinne cbeeke. hollow eye, 

Aud ghostlike colour speake the mystery 

Thou wouldat, but const not live by." 

Wabbes : Hannibal A Scipio ; their Ghost to the A uthour. 

4 ghost -li-ness, 4 goost-ly-nes, s. [Eng. 
ghostly; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
ghostly. 

"Tham . . . namly that fell to goostlynes* 

Cursor Mundi, 6,449, 

ghost - ly, 4 gost - lich, 4 gost - liche, 
4 ^oste-ly, * gos -tly, a. ^ adv . [A.S. 

gastlic=- spiritual ; O. fc. gestlik; O. Fris. 
gastlik; Ger. geistlich; Dnt . geestelijk.) [Ghost, 
Ghastly.] 

t A. As adjective: 

1. Of or pertaining to the spirit or soul* 
spiritual ; not carnal or secular. 

•• I wish thee, Vin. before all wealth 
Both bodily and ghostly health." 

Corbet: To his son Vincent. 

2. Connected with religion or spiritual 
matters ; engaged in religious duties, 

*• Ghostly in office, earthly in his plan, 

A slave at court, elsewhere a lady's man." 

Coxcper : Tirocinium, 422. 

3. Pertaining to ghosts or apparitions. 


boil, bo^; potlt, jowl; eat, 9 ell, chorus, ^hin, bench; gc, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph =£, 
-cian. -tian = shan. -tion. -sion = shim; -tion, -?ion = zh un. -clous, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = beL del. 
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ghote— gibbosr* 


4. Suitable for ghosts ; dismal, gloomy. 

" To uiu5« at last amid the ghostly viooiu 
Of graves, uud houry Vaults, uud cloistered cells. * 

A ksnrUie : riaaturv* cf Memory. 

* B. As culv. : I n a ghoatly or ai«iritual 
manlier; spiritually. 

* ghote, s. [Goat.] 

gboul, * ghole, * ghoole, s. [Pern. gh6l = 
a wood-demon, supposed to devour men and 
other animals.} An imaginary being, supposed 
among Eastern nations to devour human 
corpses. 

'* It seemed A nl#ce where ghouls might come 
With their foul banquets from the tomb. ' 

Moore: Fire-Worshipper*. 

ghyll, s. [Icel. gil~ a ravine.] A ravine; a 
gully or cleft in a hill. 

" Then as I wandered where the huddling rill 
Brightens with water-breaka the hollow ghyll.* 
Wordsworth : Evening Walk. 

£ l sU-lonlS-no, 5. [Ital. giallorino = yellow- 
ish ; giallo = yellow.] An oxide of lead or 
massicot from Naples, constituting a fine pig- 
ment called Naples yellow. 

* giambeaux, * giam beux (as zham - 
bo, zham-be), s. pi. [Fr. jambe = the leg.] 
[J AM BEAUX. ] 

Old Armour: Leg or shin pieces of evir 



bouilli, or metal, much worn during the reign 
Of Richard II. 

'* The mortal steel desplteously entailed, 

I»eep iu their flesh, quite through t)»e iron -walls, 

tfcat a large purple stream adown their giambrux 
fa-1 la." Spenser ; F. (J. II. vL 2». 

fei - ant, * geand, * gean,, •geannt, 
*geawnt, *giaund, - giaunt, * gyant, 
Meant, Meaunt, ~ *eyant, s. & a. [o. 

Fr. gyant, geant, aiant ; Fr. Jant, from Lat. 
gigantem , accus. of gigas ; Gr. ylya<t ( \gigas ), 
geoit. ylyav-os {gigantos) = a giaut : from the 
same root as genus, generate, <kc. ; Sp. f Port., 
& ltal. gigante ; Ger. gigant.] 

A, As substantive : 

1. A man of size much above the ordinary 
stature of meo ; a man of extraordinary size or 
bulk. 

** Oates of monarch* 

Are arched so high, that giants may jet through." 

Shakcsp. : CymbeDne, ui. 3. 

2. A person of extraordinary powers or 
genius, bodily or intellectual. 

B, As adjective: 

1. Lit.: Gigantic; giantlike; like a giant 
In size or strength. 

" Gur dire neighbours of Cyclopean birth 
Match in fierce wrong tlie yiant sons of earths* 
Pope : limner ; Odyssey v\\. £80. 

* 2. Enormous, moostrous. 

"A giant traitor." Shakcsp. : Eenry Vtll., I. 2. 

giants eells, s. pi 

Anat.: Large multi-nucleated cells, called 
by Kulliker Ostoclasts. They arise where 
absorption of bone is going on. 

giant-clams, s. pi. 

Zool. : The English name givea to Tridac- 
nids (q.v.), a family of conchiferous molluscs. 

giant-fennel, e. 

Hot. : The genua Ferula, the species of which 
are found in the south of Europe, the north 
of Africa, Persia, Siberia, &c. Ferula jxrsica 
is the assafoetkla (q.v.)* 

giant ivy, s. 

Hot. : Hedcra vegeta ; called also Irish ivy. 

giant powder, s. A form of dynamite, 
Consisting of infusorial earth saturated with 


nitro-glycerine. The siliceous earth consists 
of diatoms and frustules, and the result is a 
brown powder, something like fine sawdust. 

giant puff ball, s. 

Bot. : A fungus, Lycoperdon glganteum , often 
many feet In circumference, ill led with a 
pulpy mass, which has been used for a styptic 
and for tinder. 

* giant-queller, s. The slayer or de- 
stroyer of giants. 

"Thor was the Hercules of the Scandliuivbm mytho- 
logy. ft dreiulfut g iant>/uc(ler."—Scotc : Rok* by. tv. 1 
(Note). 

gi-ant -ess, * ge- aunt- esso, * gy ant- 
esse, s. [Eog. giant ; -ess. ] 

1. A female giant, a woman of extraordinary 
size or bulk. 

" Thar the chlldrene were 

Whvchc that oghte the geauntesse that Charlie aalow 
lu distreBae.** Sir Ferumbras, 

* 2. Any being or personifi cation of exceed- 
ing strength or power. 

**Vouth U publicly swallowed up by the giantess of 
old age admitted into its inner mansion.'' — Sir H. 
Jones ; An Indian Grant of Land " 

* gl'-ant-ish, a. [Eng. -ish.] Ap- 

proaching that of a giant ; unusually tall. 

“Their stature neither dwarf nor gicintish.* 

Randolph : Muse's Looking Glass , T. L 

* gi-ant Ism, s. [Eng. giant ; -ism..] The 

state of being giants. 

** Oh happy etate of giantism, where hnahanda 
Like mushrooimi grow." 

Fielding : Life A Death of Tom Thumb , L 

* gi'-ant ize, v.i. [Eng. giant; -ize.] To act 
as a giant ; to play the giant. 

* gi -ant like, * gi-ant ly, a. [Eng. giant ; 
- Idee , -ly.] Resembling or like a giant; cha- 
racteristic of a giant ; gigantic. 

" WTiat means this devilish shepherd to aspire 
With such a giant l y presumption ?'* 

Marlowe: 1 Tamburlaine , IL fl. 

* gT-ant-ry, s. [Eng. giant ; -n/.] 

1. The race of giants ; giants collectively. 

2. Hugeness. 

“The flimsy giantry of Oasian."— Walpole : Letters 
lv. 330. 

gi'- ant -skip, 5. [Eug. giant ; -ship.] The 

state, quality, or character of a giant. 

" His giantship has gone somewhat crestfallen." 

Milton : Samson Agonistcs, 1,244. 

giaour (as j<S\*rr), s. [Turk, gidour ; Pers. 
gdwr = an inti del.] A name given by the 
Turks to those who disbelieve in Mohammed, 
and specially to Christians. 

“ And though to-morrow's tempest lower, 

Ti* calmer than thy heart, young Giaour.* 

Byron: The Giaour. 

£ib (I), s. [O. Fr. gihbe; Fr. gibe — a bill- 
book, a hoe.] [Gibbet.] 

1. The protecting arm of a crane ; a gibbet 
or jib. 

2. A piece of metal or wood whose duty it 
is to hold aoother in place, as in the case of a 
sled-tongue in its roller, or a strap-head on a 
conuectiog-rod. It is usually tightened by a 
key or cotter. 

IT Gib and key: The fixed wedge aod the 
driving wedge for tightening the strap which 
bolds the brasses at the end of a connecting- 
rod in steam machinery. 

* gib (2), * gibbe, * gyb, 5. [An abbrev. for 

Gilbert— O. Fr. 1'ibert, the name given to the 
cat in the old fable of “Reynard the Fox.*' 
Cf. Tom-cat and Jack-ass.] A tom-cat, especi- 
ally ao old one. 

*' Nothing it ambled 
To call Philip agayne 
Whom gib our cat hath slayne." 

Skelton : The Hoke cf Philip Sparow. 

* gib-cat, * gyb cat, s. A tom cat. 

*• I am as melancholy as a gib-cat, or a lugged bear.* 
— Shakesp. : l Henry IV., i. 2, 

gib (3), 5 . [Jib.] 

gib (I), v.t. (Gib (1), a.] To secare or fasten 
with a gib or gibs. 

* gib (2), v.i. [Gib (2), s.] To act like a cat ; 
to play the cat. 

" Out. kitting* ! 

What catterwaul lug’s here t what gibbing / " 

Reaum. A Flet. : Wild-Goose Chase. I. 2. 

gib'-ber, v.i. [A variant of jabber (q.v.).] 
To jabber, to talk inarticulately, to gabble. 

“ Whether on ancient tombs thou takest thy stand. 

By gibbering spectres hailed, thy kindred baud." 

Byron : English Bards <t Scotch Reviewers. 


gib'- ber, s. [l^at. = hunchbacked, protu- 
berant.] 

Bot. : A pouch-like enlargement of tho 
base of a calyx, corolla, <Scc. (Treas. of Bot.) 

gib -ber-ish, * geb rish, * gibb-rldge, 

s. A a. [Eng. gwoer t v. ; -wA..] 

A. As subst. : Inarticulate talk ; on meaning 
or unintelligible language ; uon&eusa. 



B. As adj. : Unmeaning, nonsensical, unin- 
telligible fustian. 

** Physicians hut tonneut him ; his disease 
Laughs ftt their gtbberuh language." 

Massinger; Virgin Martyr, lv. L 

•gib'-ber ish, v.i. [Giuberish, «.] To talk 

unintelligibly ; to gibber, to jabber. 

• " And yet forsooth we must png our luwes in yxbher- 
ishing Irish?" — Uolinshed ■ btscrtpiiun of Ireland, 
ch. i. 

t gib' ber-oso, a. [Lat. gibbrrosus = hunch- 
backed.] 

Bot. : The same as Gibbous (q.v.). (Treas. 
of Bot.) 

gib-bet, *gcb-ct, * geb ette, • gib ct, 
* gyb-et, s. [U. Fr. gibbet ; Fr. gibft (a word 
of unknown origin) ; Ital. giubbmo (s.) ; giub- 
bette (pi.) ; cf. U. Fr. gibet = a large stu*k.J 
L Ord. Lang. : A gallows : the apparatus, 
consisting of a post of wood with & projecting 
arm, from which notorious malefactors were 
liaoged in chains, and allowed to remain as a 
warning. 

" HLa windows were'brokeo ; the tree* of hi* garden 
eat down: and a gibbet set up before hia door.'* — 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. U. 

II. Mach. : The post and arm of a crane, 
reaching over for the suspension of the load 
therefrom. 

gibbet-tree, s. A gibbet, a gallows. 

•‘And on the gibbet-tree, reversed. 

Hu foe man » scutcheon tied." 

Scott : Marmion, L 12. 

gib-bet, v t. [Gibbet, s.] 

L Lit. : To hang on a gibbet. 

•• It walk* ahroad ; it continues it* ravages : whilst 
you are gibbeting the carcase, or demolishing th* 
tomb." — burke: French Revolution. 

IL Figuratively : 

* I. To hang or suspend in any way. 

“He shall come off and on swifter than he that 
on the brewer's hucket. —Shakesp. : 1 Henry l \\ 

2. To hold up or expose to ridicule, ecora, 
infamy, or the like. 

*' I had gibbetted up Julian, and he come* by night 
to cut him down." — (v arburton • Life cf the Author; 
Letter to Dr. BcUguy. 

•gibbier (as zhib -bi-a), 0 . [O. Fr., Fr. 

aibier. J Game, wild fowL 

“These imposts are laid on ail butcher's meat, while, 
at the same time, the fowl andftfi&Mer ore tax free." — 
Addison . On Italy. 

gib-ble-gab -ble, s. [A reduplicate of 

gabble (q.v.).] Nonsensical or inarticulate 
talk ; jabber, gibberish. 

gib'-bon, s. [According to Delachamp, from Gr. 
iceinw (keipon), a word which he says Strabo 
uses for a species of ape. But Liddell and 
Scott have in-o? (keipos), Ki)no<> (kepus) and 
*070 0 ? ( kebos ) [Cebus], the first of these beiog 
the word really used by Strabo. It = a long- 
tailed species of monkey, which the modern 
gibboa is cot. Lat. cephus (Pliny); cf. also 
Heb. (qoph) = an ape (1 Kings x. 22, 
2 Chrou. ix. 21), from Sansc. & Malabar kapi 
= a mookey.] 

Zool. : Ilylobates, a genus of anthropoid 
apes. The arms or anterior limbs are so long 
that when the animal stands erect they nearly 
reach the ground. There is no tail, but tber& 
are natal callosities. The aternum is wider 
than in the other apes, aud the chin better 
developed. The animal is protected by a thick 
fur. The Common Gibbon, JJylobates lar, is 
the Simla lar of Linnaeus. It is about five 
feet high. It lias been fouud on the coasts of 
Coromandel, in the penmsula of Malacca, and 
in the Molucca Islands. Aoother Gibboa is 
the Siamang, Hylobates syndactylus. It is 
fouod in Sumatra. It is larger than the 
Common Gibbon. Some think that the gib- 
bons approach the hmnau structure more 
closely thao the gorilla does. 

gib' boom, s. [ J iBBOOM.) 

glb'-bose, a. [Lat. gibbus= hunched, humped. 


t&te, fat, fare, amidst, wbat, fall, father; we, wet, here, eamel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, fir, marine; go, p5t» 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, eux, rule, full; try, Syrian, ro, ce — e ; ey — a, qu = kw. 
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gibbous.] Gibbous, protuberant at one or 
wore places, 

“Even Mats, too. In its quadratures become* gibbose." 
—Ray * Astro-Theology, blc. v.. oil. L 

gib bos’-i-t$^» s. [As if from a Lat gibbosilas, 
from gibbosus ; Fr. gibbosity.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The quality or state of being 
gibbous ; protuberance ; convexity. 

“When ships, sailing contrary ways, lose the sight 
one of another, what should take away the sight of 
ships from each other, but the gibbosity of the inter- 
jacent water V'—Ray : On the Creation, pt. 1L 

2. Geol. : For def. see extract. 

“ It [the lava-flow from Atrio] formed what was 
called the 'gibbosity' of 1857. . . . Such gibbosities are 
caused by the abrupt termination of viscous streams, 
which stop at different heights on the flanks of the 
cone, for want of a sufficient supply of melted matter 
to enable them to proceed further/'— Lyett : Princip. 
Geol. (11th ed,J, L 64L 

glb'-bous, a. [Lat. gibbosus, from gibbus — a 
hunch; Fr. gibbeux ; Sp. & Port, giboso; ItaL 
gibboso. ] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit.: Hunchbacked, hunched, humped, 
crook backed. 

M I demand . . . how oxen In some countries began 
and continue gibbous or hunchbacked?"— Browne : 
Vulgar Errours, bk- vL, ch. x. 

2. Fig. : Protuberant, convex, swelling into 
Inequalities. 

** Varro and Pliny take notice of their spotted 
plumage, and the gibbous substance on their head." — 
Pennant: British Zoology ; Turkey, 

II. Technically: 

1. Astron. : A term used when the illumin- 
ated portion of the moon or of a planet ex- 
ceeds a semicircle, but falls short of a circle. 

2. Bot. : Very convex or tumid, as the leaves 
of many succulent plants. 

IT Lindley thinks that the term should be 
restricted to solid convexities. 

gib' bous-ly, adv. [Eng. gibbous ; -ly.] In 
a gibbous or protuberant mauner or form. 

* gib'-bous-ness, $. [Eng. gibbous; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being gibbous; gib- 
bosity. 

“Because of the distance, the convexity and gibbous- 
ness would vanish away ; he would oniy see below 
him a great circular flat, as leve! to his thinking as 
the face of the moon." — Bentley : Sermons, viiL 

gibbs'-Ite, s. [Named after Colonel George 
Gibbs, the origiual owner of the mineralogical 
cabinet in Yale College.] 

Min.: A hexagonal or monoclinic white, 
greyish, greenish, reddish-white or reddish- 
yellow, translucent mineral, emitting, when 
breathed upon, an argillaceous smell. Hard- 
ness, 2’5 to 3*5 ; sp. gr. 2*3 to 2*4. Compos. : 
Alumina, 65*6 ; water, 34*4 = 100. Found in 
the Ural Mountains, at various places in the 
United States, &c. Varieties ; (1) In crystals 
(Hydrargillite),(2)Stalactitic(Gibbsite proper). 

fcibe (1), *gybe, * jibe, v.L & t. [Of Scan- 
dinavian origin: cf. lcel. geipa = to talk 
nonsense ; gcip= nonsense ; Sw. dial, gipa — 
to gape, to talk foolishly. (S/ceafi)] 

A. Intrans. : To throw out or utter sneers 
or reproaches; to make use of sneering or 
taunting expressions ; to rail, to flout, to fleer, 
to 9Coff. (Usually followed by at.) 

“ Common courtiers love to gybe and flea. re 
At everie thing which they heare spoken ill. 

And the beat speaches with ill meaning spill.” 
Spenser t Mother Hubberds Tale. 

B, Trans. : To nse sneering or taunting 
expressions towards ; to mock ; to taunt ; to 
sneer at ; to address or treat aueeriogly or 
sarcastically. 

" Draw the beasts aa 1 describe them. 

From their features, while I gibe them. - Surift, 

gibe (2), v.L & i. [Jibe.) 

gibe, s. [Gibe (1), v.] A eneering or taunting 
expression ; a sneer, a scoff, a taunt ; an ex- 
pression of sarcastic scorn or contempt. 

*’ First, he the yeoman did molest 
With bitter gibe and taunting Jest" 

Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, vL 8. 
gib -61, j. [Ger. gibel, giebel.) 

Ichthy . : A flsh, the Prussian Carp, Cyprinus 
gibrtio. It may be distinguished from the 
Common Carp by the absence of barbnles on 
Its lips. Its weight is generally half a pound, 
though it lias been found four times as much. 
It occurs in ponds near London, &c., but in 
England is rather local in its distribution. It 
Is a good flab for the table. It derives its 
name from a tradition that it was introduced 
from Germany. 


gibel-carp, s. 

Ichth.: The eaine as Gibel (q.v.). (Yarrell.) 
Gib'-el-mo, Gib'~el line, 5. [Ghibelline.] 

Gib'-C-on lte, S. [Eng. Giheon ; - ite .] 

L Lit. : One of the inhabitants of Gibenn, 
who were condemned by Joshua for their 
duplicity to be “ hewers of wood and drawers 
of water " ( Joshua ix. 10). 

2. Fig. : A drudge ; a slave's elave ; the 
lowest of servants. 

gib'-er, * gyb-er, s. [Eng. gibe (l), y. ; -er.] 
One wbo makes use of gibes, taunts, or sar- 
castic language; a ecoffer, a taunter; a sar- 
castic and censorious person ; a mocker. 

“ Coine, come, you are well understood to he a per- 
fecter giber for the table, than a necessary bencher in 
tho capitol." — Shakesp. .* Coriolanus, ji. I. 

gib -lhg, pr. par., a. y & s. [Gibe (1), v .] 

A, <fc B, As pr. par. & particip. adj . : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or habit of sneering, 
taunting, or mocking ; a gibe, a sneer, a taunt. 

“Anything that's writ. 

Against this gibing, gingliug kaack, called wit" 
Rochester: Satire against Mankind. 

gib'-mg-ly, adv. [Eng. gibing; - ly .] In o 
gibing, sneering, nr sarcastic manner; with 
gibes, sneers, or taunts ; sneeriugly, sarcasti- 
cally. 

** Which gibingly, ungravely. he did fashion 
After the inveterate hate he beArs you." 

Shakesp. : Coriolanus, iL X 

gib -let, *gibelet, *gybelet, *gyb-lets, 

s. k a. [O. Fr. gibilet; Fr. gibdotte — stewed 
rabbit.] 

A. As substantive: 

I. The internal eatable parts of a fowl, such 
as the heart, liver, gizzard, «fcc., which are 
removed before cooking, and are often served 
separately in a sauce or pie. 

” Thou flhalt me forgive. 

And quite each other, all old debts and driblets, 

And ret the hare's bead against the goose gyblets." 
Barrington : Orlando Purioso, bk. xlili. , § 138. 

* 2. Entrails generally. 

** I hope, Mr. Bayes, that we shall not see when yon 
have a mind to Junket with vour comfortable im- 
portance, that the eatremeta shall be of a fanatick’a 
giblets." — Marvel : Works, ii. 93. 

? 3. Rags, tatters. 

B. As adj. : Made of giblets : as, a gibUt 
pie. 

giblet-cheek, j Ible t-cheek, s. A term 
used by stonemasons to signifya rebate round 
the lybates, drc., of a doorway or gateway, 
for tlie reception of a door or gate intended to 
open outwards ; also written jiblet-check. 

Gib-ral'-tar, s. & a. [Arab. Gibel or Jabal-al 
1'arik => 3’louut Tarik, named after Tarik, 
Tarek, or Tarif, the Saracen leader, who cap- 
tured it from the Christiana in a.d. 711.] 

A. As snfisf. ; A rock, seaport, and fortified 
town at the southern extremity of Spain, but 
eince a.d. 1704 a British possession. 

B, Asadj.: In any way pertaining to or 
connected with the place described under A. 

Gibraltar-monkey, s. 

Zonl. : Inunsccaudatus, an originally African 
monkey, a colony of which is wild on the 
rocks of Gibraltar. [Tnuus.] 

Gibraltar-stone, s. 

Min. : Stalagmite from a cavern in the rock 
of Gibraltar. 

* gib'-ship, s. [Eng. gib, and s/up.] A ludi- 
crous form of address to a gib or tom-cat. 

gib -staff, s. [Eng. gib, s., and staff.] 

1. A long pole tn gauge water or to shove a 
boat into deep water. 

* 2. A weapon used to fight beasts npon the 

stage. 

gid, s. [A contract, for giddy or giddiness 
(q.v.).] A disease in sheep, more generally 
known as sturdy (q.v.). 

gid-died, pa. par. or a. [Giddy, t?.] 

gid'-di-ly, adv. [Eng. giddy; -ly.] 

1. Tn a giddy mauner; with a feeling of 
giddiness in the head. 

2. Tn an inconstant, unsteady, or irregular 
manner. 

“Our boasted liberty sometimes troddeo down, 
sometimes giddily set np ."— Burke : Vindication of 
Natural Society. 


3. Carelessly, heedlessly, negligently. 

” The parts that fortune hath bestowed upon hex; 
Tell her. I hold ms giddily tut fortune. “ 

shakesp. : Twelfth Night, IL 4. 

gid’-di ness, s. [Eng. giddy ; -ness.] 

1. The state or quulity of being giddy ; a 
vertigo or swimming in the bead ; dizziness.' 

M Ilia head wo* Mot strong enough to bear without 
giddiness the 8 poet 1 of hinmicctit and the height of hi* 
position ."— Macaulay : /list. Eng., cLl xx. 

2. Unsteadiness, silliness, folly. 

” He takes good lieede, uot to commit through giddi- 
ness of drayne 

The facte, which ho for very shame must needs vndo 
agalue.” Brant r Horace; Arte of Poetry. 

3. Inconstancy, fickleness, mutability ; lack 
of steadiness. 

“There be that delight in giddiness, and count It* 
bondage to tlx a belief. — Bacon. 

i. A frolic, a wantonness; levity. 

“Thou like n contrite penitent, 
Charitably warned of thy sins, dost repent 
These vanities and giddinesses.” Bonne, 

5. A disease in, sheep, called also sturdy 
(q.v.). 

*gid'-dish, *gld-dishe, a. [Eng. gidd(y )* 
-isft.) Giddy, changeable, inconstant, fickle, 
mutable. 

*' The people cawle thee glddishc mad. 

Wny all the world is 80 ." 

Brant : Horace, sat. liL 

gid'-dy, * gid-die, * gyd-ye, a. [From A.S. 
gyddian , giddian , gyddigan = to sing, to be 
merry, from gid, gidd, gied, gyd = a eong.] 

1. Vertiginous; having a whirling, swim- 
ming, or dizziness in the head ; dizzy. 

" Them revliue thus the T<rntyrites invade, 

By giddy heads aud stagg ring legs betray* 

Tate : Juvenal, sat. XV. 

2. Causing giddiness or vertigo ; rendering 
dizzy. 

" Wilt thou upon the high And giddy mast 
Seal up the ship- boy's eyes, and rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude. Imperious surge? " 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry /I'., ill. 1. 

3. Swimming, dizzy, accompanied with gid- 
diness. 

" Until the giddy whirl to cure. 

He rose, aud sought the moonshine pure.” 

Scott ; Lruiy of the Lake, t. 84. 

*4. Whirling or circling round rapidly; 
rotating; whirled rapidly about. 

" The giddy ship betwixt the winds and tides. 
Forced back and forwards, in a circle rides." 

Bryden: Cymon & Iphigenia. 339. 

5. Inconstant, changeable, fickle, unsteady, 
wild, heedless. 

" Young head* are giddy, and young hearts are warm." 

Coicper ; Tirocinium. 444. 

* 6. Characterized by or spent in levity and 
oily. 

* 7. Foolish, silly. 

" Yet would this giddy Innovation fain * 

Down with it lower, to abuse it quite," 

Buniel: MutophSus. 

8. Hating the head turned by excitement; 
elated, excited, rash, hot-brained. 

" Art not thou thyself giddy with the fashion too? * 
— Sltakesp Much Ado About Nothing, ii i. 3. 

giddy brained, a. Thoughtless, heed- 
less, foolish. 

** Turn him out again, you unnecessary, useless, 
giddy -brained aaa I " — Ot way : Venice Preserved. 

* giddy - head, s . A person without 

thought or judgment. 

" A company of giddu-heads will take upou them to 
diviue how many shall be saved."— Burton: A nat. of 
Melancholy, p. 677. 

* giddy-headed, a. Without thought 01 
judgment ; giddy-brained, thoughtless, heed- 
less. 

"That men are so misa fleeted, melancholy, giddy - 
headed, bear the testimony of Solomon."— Burton : 
A nat. of Melancholy. 

* giddy-paeed, a, Moving with a giddy 
or unsteady motion ; moving irregularly ; 
flighty, fickle. 

" More than light airs, and recollected terms. 

Of these most brisk and giddy-paeed times." 

Shakesp. : Twelfth Night. iL 4. 

giddy pate, s. The same as Giddy- 
head (q.v ). 

giddy-pated, «• The same as Giddy- 
headed (q.v.) 

* gid'-djr, v.i. & t. [Giddy, a.] 

A. Intrans. : To turn quickly :ound ; to 
whirl round. 

" Had not by chance r sodalne North wind fetch t. 
With an extreme se<a. quite about againe, 

Our whole eadeououm ; and our course constrain© 
To giddie round." 

Chtipman : Homer ; Odyssey ix. 


*Sil. bo^; povlt, J6^1; eat, cell, ehorns, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=£. 
-clan, -tian — shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -§>ion = zhun. -tious, -sious. -cious = shus. -ble, -die, &c. — bel, d©L 
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B. Trans. : To make giddy, dizzy, or un- 
steady. 

•' Nut shaken with fear, not giddied with suspicion." 
— Faringdon : Sermons ( 1657/, p. 4^X 

* gid di head, *gyd-i-hede, s, fKng. 
giddy ; -head.] Giddiness, folly, unsteadiness. 

"Bldde mylce of vre wrong, of vre gydihede."— Old 
Eng. AJitrcli., p. MX 

* gide, s. & v. [Guide.] 

* gid'-er, s. [Guider.J 

•gid-ihg, * gid-ynge, s. [Guiding.] 

* gie, * gye, s. [Prov. Fr. guid ; Sp. & Port, 
pwia.] A guide. 

"The werwolf that ny was here £ ye." 

H'iW/am of Palemc . 2, MX 

* gie (1), * gye, 4 guye, * gule, v.t. [O. 
Fr. guirr ; Prov. gniar ; Sp. A Port, guiar.) 
To guide. 

"That host lie ledeth and gyrth hit well.” 

Sir Ferumbra* , 4,021. 

gie, v.L [Give.] 

glen, pa. par. or a. [Given.] 

&ier’ s. & a. [Dut, gwr = a vulture ; Ger. geier 
= « vulture, a hawk.] See the etym. and the 
compound. 

gier-eagle, s. 

Script. : The rendering of cm ( rackham ) in 
Lev xii. 18 and Dent. xiv. 17. It is believed 
to be the small vulture, Neophron pereno- 
pterus. [Neophron.] 

"These fowls shall not be eaten, the swan and the 
pelican, and th e gier-eagle."— Leviticus xL 18. 

gier-falcon, 5. [Gyr-falcon.] 

gle^’-eek lte, s. [Named after Sir Charles 
Giesecke, who brought it from Greenland.] 
Min. : A variety of Pinite. It is a green or 
brownish mineral, occurring in Greenland in 
compact felspar, and in New York in a py- 
roxene rock. It is a pseudomorph of Nephe- 
lite. (Dana.) 

* gif; * gifT, conj . [A.S. gif; 0. Fries, ief, gef, 
€/.} [If.] If. 

"Gif It sotb were that thou seist.”— 0. E. Homilies. 
U.8L 

giff-gad; 5. [A redupl. of gif = give.) Give 
and take ; tit for tat ; mutual service to one 
another. 

” Na. n* 1 when I was in that way, I played at gitf- 
prUfwith the officers."— Scott Guy Bannering, cb. ix. 

6lf -fard, s. A a. [The inventor’a name.] 
For tfef. see etym. and compound. 

giflard injector, s. A steam -jet which 
acts upon a body of water by which it is 
condensed, and to which it communicates 
it3 velocity, driving it through the feed-water 
pipe into the boiler. [Injector.] 

gift, *yeft, *yift, * yyft, s. (A.S. gift, 
gyft , from gif an = to give; lcel. gift, gipt; 
Dut. gift; Goth, -gibts, -gifts (in composition); 
Ger. gift ; O. H. Ger., Sw., & Dan. gift ; M. H. 
Ger. gifte.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act, right, or power of giving, be- 
•towing, or conferring. 

'• Had the gift been theirs. It had not here 

Thus grown.” Milton : P. L., ix. 806. 

2. That which is given, bestowed, or con- 
ferred voluntarily and without compensation 
er return ; a present, a donation, a boon. 

•’ And she shall have them, if again she sues. 

Since you the giver and the gift refuse.*’ 

Dry den: Virgil; Eel U. 5S. 

* 3. Ao offering ; an oblatioa. 

"Therefore if thou offVest thl gifte at the auter, and 
there thou bethinkest tbatthi brother hath somewhat 
agens the, leave there thi gifte blfote the auter, and go 
first to be recounsciled to thy brothir, and then thou 
schalt come and schalt oflre thi gifte.” — WycHffe: 
Matthew v. 

* 4. A prize ; a reward. 

" And first the gift* in public view they place. 

Green laurel leaves, nud palm (the victor's grace). " 

Dryden: Virgil; -Eneidv 144. 

* 5. Anything given with a corrupt motive ; 
ft bribe. 

M Thou shalt not wrest Judgment, thou shalt not re- 
spect persons, neither take a gift ; for a gift doth blind 
the eyes of the wise."— Deuteronomy xvi. 19. 

6. A natural quality, talent, or endowment ; 
a faculty, a power ; a talent ; considered as 
conferred by God. 

“ And Conversation In Its hetter part 
May be esteemed a gift, aud not an art." 

Cowper ; Conversation, 4. 


II. Theol. (PL): Endowments, aome of them 
high ; others— and these the majority— super- 
human, conferred on individuals in the early 
church by the Holy Spirit, whence they are 
called spiritual gifts. St. Paul enumerates 
the word of wisdom, that of knowledge ; faith, 
the gift of having ability to work miracles, to 
prophesy, to succeed in the discerniog of 
spirits, to speak with divers tongues or inter- 
pret those tongues when spoken by others. 
(1 Cor. xii. 1, 8-10, Ac.) 

T[ (1) Crabh thus discriminates between 
gift , present , aud donation; “The gift is an 
act nf generosity or condescension ; it con- 
tributes to the benefit of the receiver ; the 
present is an act of kindness, courtesy, or 
respect; it contributes to the pleasure of the 
receiver. The gift is private, and benefits the 
individual ; the donation is public, and serves 
some general purpose. The value of a gift is 
often heightened by being given opportunely ; 
the value of a present often depemls upou the 
value we have for the giver.” 

(2) He thus discriminates between gift, en- 
dowment, and talent : “ Gift aud endowment 
both refer to the act of giving ami endowing , 
and of course include the idea of something 
given, and something received : the word 
talent contains no such collateral idea. When 
we speak of a gift, we refer in our minds to a 
giver; when we speak of an endowment, we 
refer in our minds to the receiver; when we 
apeak of a talent, we only think of its intrinaic 
quality. The gift is cither aupematural or 
natural ; the endowment is only natural. Ta- 
lents are either natural or acquired, or in some 
measure of a mixed nature ; they denote 
powers without specifying the source from 
which they proceed. . . An endowment is a 
gift, but a gift is not always an endowment ; 
a talent may also be either a gift or an endow- 
ment, hut it is frequently distinct from both.” 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 


gig (3), ‘gigge (1), * gyggo, «. [Etym. 

doubtful ; ct. lcel. geiga ~ to vibrate, to 
tremble ; gigja ~ a fiddle ; Ger. grfge.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. A fiddle. 

* 2. A sound as of a fiddle. 


"Thi* house was ft? so ful of gunge*' 

Chaucer : J Joule of Fame, tii. ill 

• 3. A top. a whirligig. 

"To see great Hercules whipping a gig. 

Shake*}). : Love'* Labour* t Lott, It. ft 

4. In the same aeuse as II. 3. 


* 5. A flighty peison. 

"The little gig told *11 the quarrel*."— Mad.. IfAr. 
blay : Diary, L 330. 

II. Technically : 

1. Fabric: A rotary cylinder covered with 
wire teeth for teaseling cloth ; a gigging- 

machine. 

2. Naut. : A clinker-built boat, from 20 to 
28 feet long, aud rowed with four, six, or eight 
alternate oars. It is reserved for the com- 
manding officer. Usually nearly the size of 
the cutter, but of longer and slenderer bnild. 

3. Vehicle : A light, two-wheeled vehicle, 
drawn by one horse. 

“Let the former riders In gig* and whiskeys, and 
one-horsed carruurea. continue to ride la them."— 
Windham : Speech, May 25, 1809. 


glg-borse, s. A horse used to draw a gig. 


gig-machino, s. 

Fabric : A gigging-machlne (q.v.), 

gig-mill, s. A machine In which woollen 
cloth is napped or teaseled ; a gigging-maebine. 


gig-saddle, j. 

Saddlery : A small saddle used with carriage 
harness, and carrying the tenets for the driv- 
ing-reins and the check-hook for the bearing- 
rein. 


gift-rope, 5. 

Naut. : A rope attached to a boat to be used 
in towing it astern of a sbip. 

* gift, v.t. (Gift, 3.] 

1. To bestow or confer as a gift. 

’* The Regent 31 umy gifted all the church property 
to LordSeaiphiU.''— J. C. Lee*; Abbey of Pauley ( 1 ^" 8 ), 
p. 20J. 

2. To endow with a gift or any possession, 
faculty, or power. 

” And land* and livings, many a rood. 

Had gifted the shrine for their souls' repose." 

Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, U. 1 

gift'-ed, a. [Eng. gift; -ed.) 

1. Given, bestowed, conferred. 

" To grind in hrazen fetters, under task. 

With my heaven gifted strength." 

Milton : Samson Agoniste*. S8. 

2. Endowed by nature with any power, 
faculty, or talent ; largely endowed with intel- 
lect ; talented. 

"Their loves, their woes, the gifted bard 
In fairy tissue wove." 

Scott : Thomas the Rhymer, ill 

gift' ed-ness, s. [Eng. gifted; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being gifted. 

" Endowed with the eublimeat giftednes* of our 
separatists." — Echard. 

gift-le, s. [Eng. gift; -ie; -y.] A rt imin . of 
gift ; a little or trifling gift. 

*’ O wad some power tbe giftie gie ns 
To see oursefc as others see us." 

Bum* : To a Louse. 

* gift-less, a. [Eng. gift ; -less.) Without a gift 

or reward. 

’’ But not xmhonoured shall he halt away. 

Or giftless mourn this unauspicious day." 

Cambridge: Scriblerbul, iv. 

* gift -ling, s. [Eng. gift; -ling.) A gift of 
trifling value. 

You have plucked pretty giftlingt from it."— Thack- 
eray: Roundabout Papers, x. 

* gift’-iirc, s. [Eng. gift; -ure.) A gift, an 
endowment. 

** Bv all which it appeareth that the wealth of the 
ungodly is the peculiar gift ure of wisedom." — Cleaver : 
Proverbs, p. 48. 

gig (1). s ■ [Etym. doubtful.] A harpoon ; a 
fish-gig (q.v.). 

"one of these stories la. that this stone is originally 
a fish, which they strike with a <717 in the water, tie a 
rope to it. and drag it to the shore, to which they 
fasten it, and it afterward becomes stone. "—Coo* f'oy- 
ages, voL v , hk. L, cb. vii. 

* gig (2), s. [A contracted form of Giolet 
( q.v.).] A wanton, silly girl. 


gig saw, s. A thin saw to which a rapid 
vertical reciprocation is imparted, and which 
is adapted for sawing scrolls, frets, Ac. 

gig-tree, s. The frame of a gig or har- 
ness-saddle. 

* gig (4), * gigge (2), s. [Fr. gigue; ItaL 

giga.) A jig (q.v.). 

gig (1), v.t. [Gio (1), a.) To fish with a gig or 

tishgig. 

gig (2), v.i. [Gig (3), s.) 

* 1. To move up and down ; to wriggle. 

2. To make a creaking noise. (Scotch.) 

* giga, s. [Gigg.] 

* gi-gan -tal, a. [Lat. gigas (gen. gigantis) ■ 
a giant ; Eng. adj. suff. -at.) Gigantic. 

"Gigantal frames hold wonders rarely strange." 

Drummond. 

* gi-gan'-te-an, a. [Lat. giganteus , from 

gigas (genit. giant ; Ital. giganteo.\ 

Like a giant, mighty, gigantic, irresistible. 

“The strong Fatea with giganiean force 
Bwr thee In arms." 

More : Philosophical Poem* (1647), p. 818. 

* gi -gaJi-tesqne (que as k), a. [Fr.] Be- 
fitting a giant ; suited to gigantic topics ; 
bombastic. 

'• What Style could suit? 

The men required that I should give throughout 
The sort of mock-heroic gigantesgue. 

With which we bantered little Lflia first ” 

Tennyson : Princes* ; Conclusion, 1L IL 

gi-g3.n'-ttc, * gi-gaji'-tick, * gi-gan'-tio- 

aX a. [Lat. gigas (genit. gigantis) = giant; 
£ng. adj. suff. -ic, -ical.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Of extraordinary size or power, such as 
befits a giant ; huge, enormous ; like or befit- 
ting a giant. 

” I saw gigantic shadows In 
The umbrage of the walls of Eden, chequered " 

. Byron : Cain, L 1, 

2. Enormous, atrocious r as, gigantic wicked- 
ness. a gigantic error. 

IL Bot. : Tall, but stout and well-propoiv 
tioned. (Lindley.) 

gigantic-pine, s. 

Bot.: Finns Lambert iana. 

^gi-gan'-tic-al ly> adv. [Eng. gigantica2; 
- ly .] In a gigantic manner ; like a giant. 

" Though this monster . . . strut and etalk so giga i*. 
tically.” — Cudworth ; Intell. System, p. 62. 


late, frit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. a>, ce - e ; ey = aj; qu = kw. 
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•gi-g&n'-ti- 9 lde f s . (Lat. gigas (genit. 

gigantis ) = a giant, and ccvdo *» to kill.] 

1. The act of slaying or killing a gmut, 

2. A giant-killer. 

"Like Jolm the gigttnticido In his coat of darkness.* 
—Southey : The Doctor, in ter chapter xli. 

* gi-gan -tie ness, s. [Eng. gigantic ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being gigantic ; gigan- 
tic nature, size, or proportion. 

* gi-gan'-tinc, a. [Lnt. gigas (gen it. gigantis) 
= a giant; Eng. adj. suff, -ine.] Gigantic. 
(Bullokar.) 

gi gan' to llte, s. (Lat. g igas (gen it. gi- 
gantis); Gr. yiyrts (gigas), gcnit. ytycu'TOV (gi- 
gantos) = & giant., and sutV. - litc (q.v.): tlie 
mineral derives its name from the large size of 
the crystals.] 

Min. : A variety of Pinite crystallized in 
six or twelve-sided prisms from the gneisso.se 
grsnite of Finland. It is altered iolite. 
(Dana.) 

* gi-gan-tdl -o gy, 5. [Or. ycy« (gigas), 
genit. ytyanros ( gigantos ) = a giant, and Aoyos 
(%os) = a discourse ; Fr. gigantologie.) A 
treatise on or account of giants. 

*£igan-tom'-a-ehy, s. [Lat. giganto - 
snachia, from Gr. \iyavrofxa\ia (gigan tovuichia), 
from ycya? (gigas), genit. ycyaeros ( gigantes ) 
= a giant, and pa-xy (nvouchi) = a battle ; Fr. 
gigantomachie.] 

Class. Myth. : A war of giants : specif., tbe 
fabulous war of the giants against heaven. 
"They looked more like that giaantjmaehy, the 
giants assaulting heaven and the gods, than that good 
fight of faith." — Qauden: Tcart of the Church, p. 644. 

*gigg (1), *gigue, s. [Jiaj 

1. A jig. 

2. An irregular, soughing sound, like that 
of the Eolian harp, produced by the wind. 

*£>igg (2), s. [Icel. geiga = to tremble.] A 
sort of vane. [Gio (1), s.] 

" A great help to the cymbal-nets for bringing in of 
larks about your net, ia a gigg of feathers standing r 
distance off. which twirleth swiftly round on tho lef st 
hreath of wind." — BluruUU: Qrotby Record*, 27'-, 

gigg'-er, s. One who uses a gig in fishing. 
[See Gio, l.J (Southern U. S.) 

*g^g'-get, s. [Gigot.] 

1. A leg of mutton. 

2. A piece, a fragment. 

tfg- glng, pr. par. or a. [Gio (2), v.) 

glgging-maehine, $. 

Cloth-manuf. : A machine for dressing wool- 
len cloth by subjecting it to tho action of 
teasels, whose fine hooks draw the loose fibres 
to the surface ; a napping maehine. The 
teasel is a kind of thistle cultivated for the 
purpose. [Fuller's-teasel.) Artificial teas- 
els, such as wire cards, have hitherto failed to 
answer the purpose as fully, on account of 
their unyielding nature when they become 
engaged with a knot. 

gish, a- [Gig (1), s. ; - i$h .) Giddy, in- 
constant, tickle, flighty. 

•* Our giggish heads have not the gift to observe a 
promise. "—Rogers : tfaaman the Syrian, p. 84-1. 

gig'-gle» 8. [Giggle, v .] A kind of laugh 
with short catches of the voice or breath. 

" So much alarmed, that she is quite alarming. 

All giggle, blush ; half pertness. and half pout." 

Byron : Beppo, 39. 

v.i. [An attenuated form of Mid. 
Eng. gagelen — to gaggle or make a noise like 
a goose ( Skeat ). Of. O. Dut. ghichelcn = to 
giggle ; Ger. kichern.] To laugh lightly aod 
idly ; to titter ; to laugh in a silly or affected 
manner. 

" And Gaiety on restless tiptoe hovers. 

Giggling wita all the gallants who beset her.* 
Byron : Beppo, 2. 

&ig -gler, s. [Eng. giggUf); -er.) One who 
giggles or titters ; one who laughs in a silly or 
affected manner. 

" The giggler Is a milk-maid, whom Infection. 

Or the tired beacon, frighteth from his ditties." 

- Herbert: Church Porch. 

gig'-glirig, pr. r>ar ., a., Sis. [Giggle, u.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or habit of tittering 
or laughing in an idle or affected manner. 


*gig gly. « [l'3ng. !7tf7f7^) / -y.] Giggling; 

loose or light in manner. 

"Comport themselves in a manner giggly, misslsli, 
and disconcerting.”— Colvin: Laiulor (l831), cb. v., 
p. 118. 


* gi gle, s. [led. gikkr=:Q. pert person; cf. 
Gig (1), s.] The same as Giglet (q.v.). 

" Oadrouillette, A minx, gigle, flirt, callet, glxlo."— 
Cotgrave, 


* gig'-let, * gig lot, * gig-lotte, 5 . & a. 

[A dimiu. from Eng. gigle (q.v.).] 

A. As subst. : A light, giddy girl ; a wanton. 
"What le the matter, foolish giglotte 7 wbat meanest 

thou? whereat laughest thou?" — Uda.1 : Flowert of 
Latino Speaking, to. 101. 

B. As adjective : 

I. Loose or light in manners ; wanton. 


"To be the pillage of n giglet wench." 

Shakexp, : \ Henry 17.. Iv, 7. 


2. Fickle, inconstant. 


* SIS'- lot - ry, s. [Eng. giglot; - ry .] The 
manners or character of a giglet ; wanton- 
ness. 

* gig'-ni-tive, a. [Lat. gigno — to beget, to 
bear ; Eng. adj. suff. -ive.] Productive of 
something else. 

"The first *gignitive but not generated; the second 
and third both generated and gignitive ; the fourth 
generated but not gignitive."— Southey : The Doctor. 
mterchapter xv. 

* gig ot, * gig’ get, * glg'-got, 5. & a. 
[Fr. gigot , from O. Fr. gigue — a fiddle, the 
tbigli, from the shape.) 

A. As substantive : 

1. A leg of mutton. 

2. A piece, a fragment. 

"The Inwards slit. 

They brolld on coales, and ente. The rest, In gig - 
gots cut, they spit." Chapman : Homer ; Iliad L 

B. As adj. : Shaped like a leg of mutton ; 
as gigot sleeves. 

* gig -our, s. [O. Fr. gigueour ; Icel. gigjari ; 
M. H. Ger. glgcere ; Ger. geiger.) A fiddler. 

Gi-la mon'-ster, t. [Sp. pron. gi as he.] 
A venomous, lizard-like reptile, from 18 to 
20 inches in length, first found in Arizona in 
tbe vicinity of the Gila Fiver. Its bite is 
speedily fatal in nearly every case. 

Gil' ber tine, a. &. s. [Named after their 
patron, Gilbert, lord of Sempringham in Lin- 
colnshire, about a.d. 1148.] 

A. As substantive: 

Ch. Hist. ; One of a monastic order which 
arose in England in the twelfth centuiy. The 
monks observed the rule of St. Augustine ; the 
nuns, that of St. Benedict. 

B. As adj. : Of or belonging to the order 
described under A. 

gal bert-ite, s. 

Min.: A whitish, silky mineral: its hard- 
ness 2*75 ; sp. gr. 2*65. Compos. : silica 
4515; alumina 4011; protoxide of iron 2*43; 
magnesia 1*90 ; lime 4T7 ; and water 4*25. 
Apparently an impure kaoliuite. Occurs near 
St. Austle in Cornwall. (Dana.) 

gild, * glide, * gild en, *gyld, *gyld-yn, 

v.t. [A.S. gyldan = to pay ; Icel. gylla = to 
gild.] 

I. Lit. : To wash over with gold ; to overlay 
with gold either in leaf or powder; to coat 
with gold. 

" The gilded coach. Indeed, which la now annually 
admired by the crowd, was not yet a part of his state. 
— ilacaiday : Hist. Eng., ch. iiL 

II. Figuratively: 

1. To give a golden colour or appearance to ; 
to cause to shine or become bright like gold. 

*’ And yet, what worth ? — what good is given to men. 
More solid than the gilded clouds of heaven ?“ 

U'ordtworth : Excursion, hk. ill. 

2. To make resplendent with bright colours, 

"He cannot skim the ground like summer birds 

Pursuing gilded flies." Cowper : Tank, vi. 922. 

* 3. To brighten, to cheer ; to give a bright, 
happy appearance or character to. 

" Let oft good humour, mild and gay. 

Gild the calm evening of your day. 

Trumbull : .i deice to Ladies of a Certain Age. 

* 4. To supply with gold ; to make rich ; to 
enrich. 

41 1 will make fast the doors, and gild myself 
With some more dnents, and he with you straight,” 
Shakes ft. : Merchant of Venice, ii. 6. 

* 5. To give a fair outward appearance to ; 


to make fair outwardly : to recommend or set 
off by superficial decoration. 

** I'll gild It [tlie lie] with the happiest term* I have.* 
Hhaketp. : I Henry IV., V. 4. 

* 6. To flush or make red with drinking ; to 
make drunk. 

" Find this grand liquor that hath gilded them." 

Shakes j>. : Tempest, v. 

* 7. To redden, to besmear with blood. 

" If lift do bleed 

I’ll gild the faces of tbe grooms withnlL” 

Shakexp. : Macbeth, 11. 2. 

gild(l), s. [Guild.] 

* gild ale, s. A drinking bout in which 
each person pays an equal share. 

" gild (2), s. [Etym. doubtful ; prob. connected 
with Icel. gella=. to yell.] Clamour; noise; 
uproar. 

** The gild and riot Tyrrlanls doubllt for Joy : 

Syne the reird folio ©It of the younkeria of Troy.* 
Douglas : Virgil. 37, 1L 

* gild, a. [Sw.] Strong ; well-grown. 

" Ane gild nxe la apprised (In Orkney] to 15 meals©, 
and ane wedder la four uitalea.”— Skene : lie Verb. 
Sign.. e.v, Serplaith. 

gild'-er (1), * gyld-cr, s. [Eng. gild ; - er .] 
One who gilds or overlays anything with gold. 

"No conning artificer, earner, painter, nor gylder. 
with auch other lyke of what occupacyon aoeuer thcl 
be or haue bene to thy comodltie, ahal ueuermore b« 
found ogaiue.” — Bale: Image, pt til. 

41 gild'-er (2), s. [Guilder.] A coin, value 
Is. (id. (Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, iv. 1.) 

glld’-ing, pr. par., a., St s. [Gild, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (Sec 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally : 

(1) The act, process, or art of overlaying 
with gold ; or of applying gold in leaf, powder, 
or liquid, to surfaces of wood, metal, leather, 
paj>er, &c. Gilding is performed : — By laying 
on gold-leaf; by applying gold in amalgam, 
the mercury being subsequently evaporated; 
by electro-plating ; by a sheet of metal 
soldered to the cheaper fouodatiou metal ; 
and by enamelling. 

(2) Gold in leaf, powder, or liquid, applied 
to any surface. 

2. Fig. : Any outward decoration or cover- 
ing, designed to give a fair appearance to any- 
thing. 

"Could laureate Dryden pimp and friar engage . . . 

And I uot strip the gilding off a knave ? ” 

Pope : i Satires, I. 115. 

II. Photog. : The treatment of the finished 
daguerreotype-plate with a salt of gold— gene- 
rally the hyposulphite of gold and soda— 
which determines the deposition of finely 
divided gold upon the vaporous mercurial de- 
posit of which the picture consists. By this 
means permanence is imparted to the picture. 

gliding size, s. A viscid composition 
laid upon an object to hold a surface of gold- 
leaf. The bookbinder uses glaire, white of 
egg ; the oil-gilder uses a mixture of linseed- 
oil and ochre. 

If (1) Burnished gilding : Distemper gilding 
polished by burnisher; used especially in 
picture-frames. 

(2) Chemical-gilding : Gilding produced by 
galvanic action in the bath, or by affinity. 

(3) Cold-gilding : Effected by rubbing the 
annealed metal with gilding powder by meaus 
of a piece of cork dipped in salt water, and 
polishing with steel-burnisher. 

(4) Distemper-gilding : Applied to wood, 
plaster, or marble, which is coated with size, 
successive coats of finely-powdered whiting, 
and faced by rubbing with sand-paper between 
each. Gold size is then applied, then the leaf, 
which is polished with an agate or dog's tooth. 

(5) Electro-gilding : [Electro-plating]. 

(6) Friction-gilding : [ Cold-gilding ]. 

(7) German-gilding : The same as Electro- 
plating (q.v.). 

(8) Immersion-gilding : Effected by dipping 
tlie metallic article into a solution of pyro. 
phosphate of soda in which terehloride ot 
gold has been dissolved. 

(9) Leaf-gilding: The process of coating 
the paper or vellum with gum-water or glaire, 
laying on the leaf-gold and polishing with an 
agate. 

(10) Mechanical-gilding: The name given to 
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any process in which the gold is made to 
adhere hy glue. 

* gile, s. [Guile.] 

* gU'-er-jf, s. [G CILERY.] 

£U-ho6t-er, a. (Eng. pitf (4), and hooter.) A 
name sometimes given to the scrcech-owl. 
Chiefly in Cheshire. 

gill (1), * gil, * gyll, gylle, s. TDan. giertlc ; 
Sw. gal - a gill ; lcel. gjolnar (pL)=- gills ; 
Gael, gial = a jaw.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as II. 1. 

i M Th« leviathan . . at hi* ffUls 

Draws in, and at his trunk spouts out, a am." 

Milton : P. L.. viL 416. 

2. The flap that hangs below the beak of a 
fowl, as the wattles in a turkey. 

"The turkeycock hath great and swell! tig and 

the hen hath leas.''— Bacon .* Natural History. 

8. The flesh under or about the chin. 

** In many there Is no paleness at all 7 but. contmrt- 
wise, redness about the cheeks and gills." — /ioro/i : 
Natural History. 

IL Technically (Pi): 

1. Ichtky. : The braocliite of fishes ; a donble 

row of long, compressed, slender-pointed pro- 
cesses, extending, like the teeth of a comb, 
from the convex side of a branchial arch, and 
eupported by a delicate membrane. Gills 
may be free or fixed. In Slyxinoids there are 
only gill-sacs. In some osseous fishes, certain 
of the branchial arches support only one series 
of processes, called uniserial or half-gills : in 
most cases they have biserial or whole gills. 
Gills, as a rule, are pectinated ; there are also, 
however, plicated and tufted gills. The main 
purpose of the gills is to expose the venous 
blood, in a state of minute sub-division, to 
the influence of streams of water. ( Ov'en : 

Camp. Anat. Vertebrate Animals, pt. i. ; Fishes.) 

2. Ent/vm. Hair or leaMike processes pro- 
jecting from the body of some aquatic insects, 
and containing one or more tracheae, and their 
raruificatious communicating with those of the 
body generally. 1 nsects thus equipped do not 
need to rise to the surface of the water to 
breathe. (Griffith £ Henfrey.) 

3. Bot. : The lamellae or parallel plates on 
the underpart of the pilens of an Agaricus. 
They eonstitute the hyrnenium in which the 
apores lie. 

gill-arches, 5 . pi, 

Iehthy.: The arches supporting the gills. 
They are generally five in number. 

t gill-bar, s. One of the five branchial 
arches. 

gill- cover, s. 

Iehthy. : The same as Gill-lid (q.v,). 

gill-flap, $. 

Iehthy. : A membrane attached to the pos- 
terior edge of the gill-lid, immediately closing 
the gill-opening. 

gill lid, s. 

Iehthy. : The lid or covering of the gills. 

gill net, s. A net suspended in a stream, 
having meshes which allow the heads of the 
fish to pass, and which catch in the gills to 
prevent the fish from detaching itself. 

gill-opening, s. 

Iehthy. : The opening by which the water 
from the gills passes ofl. 

gill sac, $. 

Iehthy. : One of the rudimentary gills con- 
stituted by sacs, occurring in the Myxinoids 
aod Lampreys. A gill of the ordinary fishes 
is the homologue, not of a single gill-sac, but 
of the continuous halves of two of them. 
(Owen: Compar. Anat pt. i. ; Fishes.) 

gill (2). ghyll, *gille, gylle, s, [Icel. gil 

= a deep, narrow glen ; gcil = a ravine.] A 
fissure in a hill ; a ravine with a river running 
through it ; a brook, a ghyll, a gully. 

"On ace hand the ground gently rises into a bill, on 
the other are the rocky banks of the rivulet nlmost 
perpendicular. You may continue along the gill.”— 
(iratj Letters to Hr. Warton, Sept. 14. 1765. 

gill (3). s. [Fr. aiguille = a needle.] 

Flax-dressing : A hackle ; a series of points 
which diride the ribbons of flax fibre into finer 
parallel filaments ready for drawing and spin- 
ning ; a porcupine. 


gill frame, gill head, s. 

Flax-dressing : A machine in which stricks of 
wax are drawn out into slivers ; doubled and 
combined with other slivera, and redrawu 
until they assume the character of rovings, 
and are ready for spinning. A spreader. The 
name gill-frame is derived from a number of 
vertical needlea forming a comb, through 
which the line passes to the drawing-roller ; 
the gill is attached to a fuller-bar, which rises 
and fails at intervals, and alternately detains 
aud releases the line, which, by a series of 
operations, is converted from a atriek to a 
aliver, and then to a roving. 

gill 0), s. [A shortened form of Gillian = Lat 

Juliana .] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A girl, a sweetheart, a lass. (Gillian.] 

M Can nothing prluate hane 
Yncemur'd of our Beruants. though 
The simplest gill or knave.” 

Warner: Albion* England, bk. vlL ch. xxxvlL 

2. Malt liqnor medicated with ground-ivy. 

IL Bot. : Ground-ivy, Nepeta Gleckoma. It 

la also called Gill-creep-hy-the-hedge. 

gill-ale, s. 

Bot.: Alehoot 

gill-flirt, s. A wanton girl, a flirt. 

* gill-house, «. A house where gill is 
aold. 

" Thee shall each alehouse, thee each aill-hcuw mourn. 

And answering gin-shops sourer sighs retnrn.” 

Pope : Hunciad, lii. 147. 

* gill-run-by-the-sheet, s. 

Bot.: Saponaria officinalis. 

gill (5), * gille, * gylle, s. [O. Fr. gelle = a 
measure for wine ; cf. Low Lat. giUo , gclla — 
a wine vessel, a measure; Ir . gale — a large 
bowl ; Eng. gallon (q.v.).J 

I. A measure of capacity, containing the 
fourth part of a pint. The standard gill now 
iu use contains 8*065 cubic inches. 

** In full girts his anxious thoughts he drowns. 

And quaffs away the care that waits on Crowns.** 
Addison : The Playhouse. 

*2. A kind of measure among tin-miuers, 
equal to a pint. 

"They measure tbelr block-tin hy the gilt, which 
cootaineth a pint.” — Carew: Survey of Cornwall. 

gil-lar-oe, $. [Irish (?).] 

Iehthy. : A variety of the Common Trout, in 
which the coats of the stomach are said to be 
thickened like the gizzard of birds by feeding 
on shell-fish. It is found in Galway and some 
other parts of Ireland. 

gil-len'-i a, s. [Named by Moench after Dr. 
Arnold Gilien, a German botanist.] 

Bot. : A genus of Rosaceae, family Spiraeidse. 
The root of Gillenia trifoliata and that of G. 
stipulacea are emetic, aud perhaps tonic. 
They are used in the United States as ipeca- 
cuanha. 

gU'-lct, s. [A dimin. of gill (4), s. ; cf. giglrt.] 
A sportive or wanton girl or woman ; a giglet. 

6ir-li-an, s. [A softened form of Juliana, the 
female ‘name corresponding to Lat. Julius .] 
A girl, a sweetheart ; a wanton or loose girL 

gU'-lie, 5. (Gael, gille — a boy, a gillie.] In 
the Highlands a man-servant, an out-door 
attendant ; especially one who accompanies 
his master while hunting. 

"And with the help of his gillies he gat him into 
the kilW—Seo# .* Waver ley, ch. xviii. 

gil-lies -l-a, s. [Named after Dr. Gillies of 
Mendoza in Chili.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the small order 
Gillicsiacese (q.v.). 

grl-lies-i-a'-ce -re, y. pi. [Mod. Lat. gil- 
Zicri(c)(q.v.). and Lat. fern. pi. adj. stiff, -acece.) 

Bot. : Gilliesiads, an order of Exogens, alli- 
ance Liliales. It consists of small, herba- 
ceous plants with tunicated bulbs. The leaves 
are grassy ; the flowers, which are incon- 
spicuous, are umbellate, surrounded by bracts, 
the outer petaloid and herbaceous, the ianer 
coloured ; perianth minute ; stamens aix, 
three sometimes sterile ; ovary superior, three- 
celled ; style one, stigma simple ; capsule 
three-celled, tliree-valved, many-seeded. They 
occur in Chili. In 1844 Lindley enumerated 
two genera, and estimated the known species 
at five. 


gil-Ue^ -i-ad^, s. pi. [Mod. Lat giUetUfl) 
(q.v.), and Eng. pi. auff. -ads.) 

Bot. : The English name given hy Lindley 
to the order Gilliesia (q.v.). 

gil -ling- ite, s. [From Gillinge-Grube In 
Sodermanland, Sweden, where it occurs.] 
Min.: A black, amorphous, ofteu compact 
mineral ; its hardness S, sp. gr. 8*04. Compos. : 
silica, 27*50 to 32*18 ; alumina, 0 to 5*50 ; 
sesquioxide of iron, 0 to 37 *49 ; water, 11*75 to 
20. Ac. A variety of it is called Thraulite 
(q.v.). (Dana.) 

gil'-ly-fltfifr-er, gH'-Ufl6w~er, *jer~e- 
floure, * gtl-lo-fre, * gil-lo-fer. * gil- 
o -ver, * gi-rofer, *. I Fr. girojlct, from 
Fr. & Prov. piro/k= clove ; Sp. girojle , girofre ; 
Port, goivo; Ital. gerofano ; Lat. caryophyUum , 
from Gr. Kapuo<f>uAAo*' (Ixiruophullon) = the 
clove tree : xagvov (karuon) *= a nut, and 
<£vAAoy (jph ullan) — a leaf. ] 

Pomol.: A popular variety nf apple, in some 
localities termed “sheepnos©.” 

Botany : 

1. Spec. : Matthiola incana, Stock, or more 
fully, Stock Gillyflower. (Stock.) 

'• Bring hither the pinke and parple crilambtna 
With giUijlnwcrr 

Spenser: ShrphearcU Calender; April. 

2. The genus Matthiola. 

Clove Gillyflower is DianthusCarycphyllus ; 
Marsh Gillyflower, Lychnis Floscuculi ; Queen’s 
Rogue's or Winter Gillyflower, Hesperis matro- 
nalis ; Sea Gillyflower, Armenia vulgaris ; Wall 
Gillyflower and Yellow Gillyflower, Chtirone 
thus Cheiri ; Single Gillyflower, Dianthus pin- 
marius; Turkey Gillyflower. Tugetes erecta ; 
Water Gillyflower, llottonia palustris ; Winter 
Gillyflower, Cheiranthus Cheiri or Hesjxri* 
matronalis ; and Gillyflower-grass, the same 
as Caunation-grass (q.v.). 

* gil' our, * gil er, •gil-oure, *gil-owre, 

&yI-or, * gyl-our, * gyl ur, s. [O. Fr. 

guilere, guileor.] [Gluler.] A deceiver; a 
traitor ; a false, treacherous persou. 

** A gylour schal himself beggiled be.' 

Cftaucer : C. T.. 4.61a 

gU'-ous, • gil ouse, * gy leus, o. [Mid. 

Eng. gile= guile, suff. -oas.) Treacherous, 
false, deceitful. 

" Yeyn felloce or pilous fal^hede.**— WycliJTe Coios- 
sians U. 8. 

gil'-py, $. [Etym. doubtful.] A frolicsome 
young person, male or female. (Scotch.) 

gil rav'-age (age as ig), gil-raiv-itch, 
' gal rav-itch, v.i. [Etym. of first ele- 
ment doubtful ; prob. either Scotch (q.v.) 
or Fr. gueule = the throat ; and Eng. ravage.) 

L To hold a merry meeting with noise and 
riot. 

2. To plunder, to pillage, to spoil ; to com- 
mit depredations. 

** Ye had better stick to your arid trade o* theft- boot, 
black-mail, spreaghs. and gdlracaoing -better stealing 
nowte than ruining nations.*— Scott : Rob Roy, ch. xxiia 

gil-rav'-age (ago as ig), gil-ral-vitch, s. 

LGilravage, v .] 

1. A noisy frolic in merrymaking, among 
young people. 

*’ Mnckle din an* loud gilrairitch was among them, 
gaffawan an’ lauchan."— Edin. Maff., Sept., 1618. p. 165. 

2. Disorder, confusion. 

gil-rav-ag-er, (ag as ig) gil rav acb- 

er, s. [Eng . gilravag(e) ; -er.) 

1. A noisy, riotous fellow ; a rake. 

2. A robber, a depredator, a plunderer. 

•"And wha’s this?* he continued * Some gillrarager 
that ve hoe listed, I dare say. He looks os if he had a 
banld heart to the highway, and a long craig for the 
gibbet.' ’ — Scott : Rob Roy, ch. xxiiL 

* gfl - ry» * gil - rye, s. [O. Fr. gUlcrie.) 

Treachery, deceit, fraud. 

"For tbl caudes and thl gOry I gif this dome.*’ 

Srrtrn Sages, 6,96* 

* gilse, ■?. [Grilse.] 

gilt, pref., pa. par., a. k $. (Gild.) 

A. B. & C. pref., pa. par., cf parfiefp. 
adj. : (See the verb). 

D. As substantin : 

I. Gold laid over the surface of anything ; 
gilding. 

" Redeem from brokiug pawn the blemished crown. 
Vine off the dust that hides our sceptre’s gilt. 

And make high majesty look like itself.” 

Shakes;*. : Richard II.. 11. L 
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* 2. Money ; gold. 

•"Ilicso corrupted men . . . 

Have for the gilt of France (O guilt indeed!. 
Confirmed conspiracy with fearful France. 

Shnkexp, ; Henry ii. (Chorus.) 

8. Fair or grand show. 

"When tbon wnst In tby gilt, and thy perfume, they 
mocked the ef—Shakesp. Timon of Athens, iv. 3. 

•giltd), «. [Guilt, 3.) 

gilt-ed ed, a. Having the edges gildnd, 
like the onco-faahionable note-paper; licoco 
(If. S.) very good, excellent; as gUt~edged 
securities. 

gilt' -head, * guilt'-head, *. tEng. giU , 

guilt, and head.] 

* 1, Ornith.: An uuidentifled bird. 

2. Ichthyology: 

(1) A fish, Chrysophrys aurata (having golden 
coloured eyebrows), whence its English name. 
The back is silvery grey shaded with blue, the 
belly polished steel-blue, with golden bands 
along the sides. Length, a foot or less. A bun- 
daot in the Mediterranean, whence it extends 
in me direction to the shores of Britain, in the 
other to the Cape of Good Hope. It is of the 
family Chcetodontidce. [Chrysophrys.] 

"Of these wee saw coraming out of Guinea a hun- 
dred in company, which being chased by the gill heads, 
otherwise called the bonltes, doe to suoid them the 
better, take their flight out of the water."— Hackluyt : 
Voyages, ill. 620. 

(2) A fish, Crenilabrus melops or tinea ; called 
also the Connor, or Goldea Maid. Its upper 
parts are striped with red and green ; the lower 
parts green with red spots. Length, aix inches. 
Found along the British coasts. It is of the 
family Labridae. [Crenilabrus.] 

• gilt-if, * gilt-ife, gult If, a. [Mid. Eng. 
gilt = guilt ; autf. -if = -tve.] Guilty. 

** Who that gPtif Is. all quyte goth he." 

Chaucer: T roil us & Cnssida, lit. 970, 

£im, a. [An abbreviation of gimp (q.v.),] 
Neat ; spruce ; well-dressed. 

"The payntlt povvne paysand with pi mays gym. 

Kest vp liis tele ane proud plesaud quhile ryta.*’ 
Douglas: Virgil, 402, L 

gim-plg, s. A rest for the arm of a lapi- 
dary, consisting of a rod of iroo bent into a 
cranked form. 

gim'-bal, gim’-bol, gim-ble, a [Lat. 
gemellus = twin, double.] A form of universal 
joint for securing free motion in suspension, 
or for suspending aoything, as a lamp, a com- 



pass, a chronometer, &c., so that it may 
always retaiu a certain position, or be in 
equilibrium. It generally consists of a pair of 
interlocked rings or hoops, moving the one 
within the other, and each perpendicularly to 
Its plane, about two axes, at right angles to 
each other. 

gimbal-joint, s. A two-part joint, hav- 
ing articulations or axes at right angles to 
each other. It is used as a shaft-coupling in 
the tumbliog-rods of horse-gear, in drilling 
and sheep-shearing machines, and elsewhere. 

gimbal-ring, s. A single gimbal by which 
the cock-eye of the upper millstone is sup- 
ported on the spindle to ]>ennit vibration ; a 
rynd. 

gimb'-Iet, s. [Gimlet.] 

gim -crack, * gin-crack, s. & a . [Prob. 
from Prov. Eng. gim = spruce, and crack = a 
lively boy.) 

Awls substantive : 

* 1. A spruce, pert boy ; a dandy ; a cox- 
comb. 

“ Tliea* ore fine gimeraeks : bey. here comes another. 

A flagon full of wine in his baud I take it." 

JJea um. <£ Met. : Loyal Subject, lv. 3. 

2. A trivial, worthless, though showy piece 
of mechanism ; a pretty but useless toy. 

" Pifled ill his i>oke3 and fobs 
Of gimcrucks, whiim, and jigg uni bobs,” 

Butler : ffttdibras, pt, liL, c. L 

B. As adj. : Showy but worthless. 


gim'-let, gimb’ lot, 8. [0. Fr. gimbelct, 

guimbelet; Vr.gibtlet. Formed from wimble, 
with dimin. suit, -et; cf. O. Hut. wimple = 
a bore.] [Wimble.] A small boring- tool, 
having a leading screw, a grooved staff, and a 
cross haudle. it is used for boring small 
holes in wood, <fcc., larger boles being made 
with an auger (q.v.). 

" Ills adzes, sawn, planes, and gimlcts.'were not tuade. 
os we Hiiiipose. to hew, cut smooth, shape out. or bore 
wood with .''— Paley : natural Theology, ch. lv. 

gimlet-eye, s. A aquint-eye. 

gim'-let, gimh'-Iet, v.t. [Gimlet, 8.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : To use or apply a gimlet to ; 
to form in by using a gimlet. 

2. Naut. : To turn round, as an anchor, by 
the stock, that is with a motion, like the 
turning of a gimlet. 

gim-mal, «. &, a. [Lat. gemellus = twin.) 
[GimoaL.] 

A. As substantive ; 

1. A pair or series of interlocked rings, as 
of a bit ; a gimlial. 

* 2. A quaiut piece of mechanism ; a gitn- 

crack. 

4 * I think by some odd gimmals or device 
TheLr anus are set like clocks, still to strike on. 

Else ne’er could they bold out so as they do." 

Bhakesp. : I Henry VI., L 2. 

B. As ad], : Consisting of a series of inter- 
locked rings or links. 

gimmal-bit, a. The double-bit of a 
bridle. 

" In their pale dull mouths the gimmal-bit 
Lies foul with chewed grass." 

Shakesp. : Henry V., lv. 2. 

gim'-mcr (1 ), 8. [A lightened form of cummer 
(q.v.).] An old womau. (Usually employed 
in a contemptuous seose.) (Scotch.) 

* gim-mcr (2), s. [Gimmal.] A piece of 
mechanism; a mechanical device. 

*’ I saw my precious watch taken asunder, and lay. 
ing scattered upon the workman's shop board ; so as 
here lay a wheel, rthere the balance, here one gimmer, 
there another.”— Bp. Hall: Works, iii, 701 

gim'-mer, *gymb ure, * gym byre, s. 

[O. ) cel. gimbr, gymbr; Dao. gimmar.} A ewe 
from one to two years old. (Scotch.) 

“The lad, for twa guid gimmer pets. 

Was laird hiinaer," 

Bums: Death <t Doctor Hornbook. 

gimp, s. [Fr. guimpe = a nun's wimple : prob. 
contused with Fr. guipure = a thread of silk 
lace (Skeat ) ; cf. Ger. gim/, gimp f = a loop, 
lace, or edging of silk.] 

Fabric: Silk twist interlaced with wire or a 
coarse cord. It is now principally used in 
upholstery, though it has at times been 
fashionable for trimming wearing apparel. 
Tbe term is also used in pillow-lace making, 
signifying a thread thicker than ordinary, 
round which others are twined or woveo. 

° Unmoved by tongue and sights, he walked the place. 
Through tape, toys, tinsel, gimp, perfume, and lace." 

Parnell : Elegy to an Old Beauty. 

gimp-macliine, s. A o arrow-ware loom 
constructed so as to catch the woof and form 
loops or patterns, the gimp cords of various 
aizes being carried by independent shuttles or 
needles. 


gimp nail, s. A small forged nail with a 
rounded bead, used by upholsterers. 


gimp, gymp, a. & s. [Wei. gwymp = neat, 
pretty.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Neat, spruce, comely. 

" Now with gymp floors doing stringls «myt«. 

And now with subttll euore poyutalis lyte.* 

Douglas : Virgd, 187, 37. 

2. Slim, delicate, slender, scant ; short in 
measure or weight. 

* B. As substantive: 


). A witty jest. 

” Tharfor, gude freyudls, for ane gympe or ane bonrd, 
I pray you note me not at euery worde.” 

Douglas: Virgil. 6,19. 

2. A qmrk, a subtlety. 


‘O man of law ! lat be thy sutelte. 

With wys jympis, and fnvsvdls interkal." 
Henry tone: Bannatyne Poems, p. 120, 18. 


gimp, v.t. [Gimp (1), y.) To jag, to indent, 
to denticulate. 


* gimp -ing, s. [Eng. gimp, s. ; -ing.) Trim- 
ming with gimp. 

" Ornament It well with gimping, 

Flounces, furbelows, and crimping." 

Fawkes: Odes of Anacreon, xxviii. 


*gim‘-ple, «. [Wimple.) 


gin. (1), 3. [O. Fr. genevre = junii>er: LaL 

j uni perns, from the spirit being flavourod with 
berries of the juniper.] 

Comm. : A compounded spirit, pre pared 
either by rc-distilling plain spirit with juniper 
berries, coriander seeds, angelica root, &c„ 
or by adding various essentialoils to rectified 
apirit. Tbe gin produced by distilling pos- 
sesses a much more delicate flavor than that 
produced by mixing or compounding. The 
strength of giu varies from proof to 50 under 
proof. Gin is largely mannfactured from rye- 
meal and malt in Ilollaod, where the spirit is 
flavored l>y juoiper berries. The chief place of 
man n fact uro is nt Scheidam ; w lo uee it is oft<*n 
called Schtidain, and also Holland*. It is largely 
exported to the Uoited states. Gin is reduced 
witli water, and sweetened with sugar or 
ayrup, but none of the iojurious substances, 
said to have been used in former times are 
nowfouud even io low-class gins. Cordial gin 
is sweetened gio flavored with certain spices. 
Orange gin possesses the flavour of orange 
peel. Sloe gin is prepared by ateeping sloes in 
strong gin for some weeks, then Altering aod 
reducing with water. 

** Iugeuulty la exhausted In devlsiug attractive title* 
for the diflVrent descriptions of gin." — Dickeru : 
Sketches by Hot ; Ginahopt. 


gin-hous© (1), «. A place where gin ia 

sold ; a gin-palace. 

gin-mill,*. A low drinkiog place. (U.S. 
Slang.) 

gin-palace, s. A gaily decorated public- 
house, usually in a low neighbourhood ; one 
in which spirits are the staple articles of coo- 
sumption. 

"If temperance societies could suggest aii antidote 
a#aLa3t hunger or distress, or establish dispensaries 
fur the gratuitous distribution of Letbe-water, gin- 
palaces would he numbered among tbe things that 
were. Dickens: Sketches by Box; Gin-shops. 


gin-sliop, $. The same as Gin-palace 
(q.v.). 

" Death, at unawares, might duck him 
Deeper than tbe grave, and queue h 
Th e gin-shop's light in hell’s grim drench." 

R. Browning : Christ nuts Eve. iiL 


gin-sling, s. A cold drink, composed ol 
gin, soda-water, leiuou, and sugar. 


gin (2), * ginne (1), *gyn (1). *gynne(l), 
s. [A contraction of Fr. engin, irom Lat. 
ingctiium = a contrivaoce.] [Engine.] 

* I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A mechanical contrivaoce or engine ; a 
machine. 

‘'[They] granteu to lend to the seid John Wastell 
earn parte of old acaffoldyng, tymbre, and tbe use of 
cert ay ue stuff, aud uecessaryes there, as gynnes. wels, 
cables, Ac."— Walpole: Anecdotes. L ; App. Indenture, 
i Henry Vlil. 

2. Aq engine of torture. 

" Typhseua ioynts were streached on a gin. 

Theseus condemned to endless slouth by law ; 

Aud fifty sisters water iu leke vessels draw," 

Spenser : F. ().. I. v. S4. 

3. Mechanism ; mechanical arrangement. 

" Eid hlra descend, and trill another pin 
(For therin lieth the etlect of all the gin). 

And he wol duun *’.escend, and don your wilL" 

Chaucer: V. T., I0.6S5. 

II, Machinery: 

1. A portable hoisting-machine whose frame 
is a tripod, one leg being movable so as to 
vary its angle of elevation, and thus deter- 
mine the height of the apex ; the other two 
legs preserve their relative distance, and form 
standards for the drum, round which the rope 
is wound by power applied to tbe handspikes. 
For heavy weights a fall and tackle is used ; 
and for hoisting a bucket from a well or mine, 
simply a coupF. of pulleys to change the 
direction of motion of the rope. One pulley 
is suspended from the apex, and the other 
attached between the two permanent leirs. so 
as to change the rope to a horizontal position, 
for the attachment of a draught horse. 

2. A pump operated by windmill. 

"‘So gins or machines could suffice to lay aud keep 
them dry.”— Hay : The Creation, ii. 

3. A coal-hoisting machiue ; a whin. 

4. A machine for separating cotton-fibro 
from the seeds. 


gin-block, s. A tackle-block with a book 
to swing from tbe gib of a craue or from the 
sheer of a gin. 

gin-horse, s. A mill-horse ; a horse em- 
ployed in working a gio. 
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gin bouse (2), 8. A bouse or building 

where cotton ia ginned. 

gin race* s. 

Mining : A miner's term for the horse-track 
of a whin or hoisting apparatus. 

gin ring, 5. The ring or circle in which 
a horse moves in working a gin. 

gin saw, s. A saw used in a cotton-gin 
for drawing the fibres through the grid, leav- 
ing the seed in the hopper. 

gin-wheel, s. 

1. A wheel in a cotton-gin. It may mean a 
wheel with curved pointed teeth or ciawa, 
which act as the teeth of the usual saws in 
drawing the fibre through the grid ; or the 
brush-wheel, which cleans t he lint from the 
said wheel or saw. 

2. The wheel or drum of a whin. 

gin (3), * ginne (2), * gyn (2), gynne (2), 

s. [Icel. gi«/ui = to dupe, to deceive. ( Skeat ).] 
A trap, a snare, to catch animals and birds. 

*■ Forbear, forbear, thy vuiu amusements cease, 

Tby woodcocks from their gins awhile release," 

(iarth : Disfyensary, iL 165. 

•gin (4), "gyn, $. [A.S. pin.] A chasm, a 

gap. 

"And thus his spMtli he had vnto his in. 

And with aue qublne stane cloeit has the gyn." 

Douglas : Virgil, 248, 25. 

gin(l), v.t. [Gin (2), s.] To clean cottou of 
the seeds by means of a gin. 

“It pays him better to sell bis cotton in Fiji un- 
pinned at threepence halfpenny per Itx than to send it 
home gamed." — Tones, April 15, 18*4. 

gin (2), v.t. [Gin (3), s.) To catch in a an are 
or trap ; to snare. 

“So, so, the woodcock's ginned.” 

Beaum. <t Flet. : Passionate Madman , 111. L 

* gin (3), * ginne, 1 ginn-en, * gyn, 
’'gynne (pa. t. tpcm, * gon, * pan), v.t. & i. 
[A.S. giniuin, found iu the compounds on- 
ginnan, be-ginnan = to begin ; cogn. with 
Dut. beginnen ; O. H. Ger. beginnan ; Ger. 
beginnen , Goth.dupinnan = to begiu.] [Gan.] 

A. Tran-s. ; To begin. 

"’This lessoun thus I ginne.’ 

William of Paleme, 1,929. 

B. Intrans. : To begin. 

“ Into byr bedde the boy gan crepe. 1 * 

Octovian, 17&. 

% Obsolete now except in poetry. 

gin, con/. & prep. [A contr. of gif and = if 
and ; or a corruption of gii'en (?),] [Gif.] 

A. -4s conj. : If. 

** We’ll lose the place gin there's ony mair complaints 
o’ the kind."— Scott : Antiquary, ch. xv. 

B. -4s prep. : By, before, or against a 
certain time. 

“ Gi n night we came unto a gentle place, 

And as he promised sac I fand the case.” 

/loss : Helena™, p. S&. 

*gi nete, s. [Genet.] 

*gin -ful, *gyn-ful, n. [Eng. gin (3), s. ; 
-full.] Deceitful, treacherous, false. 

“ So gynful of speebe. * P. Plowman, 6,029, 

• ging, s. [Gano, s.] A gang, a body, a crowd. 

“Sure he has got 

Some bawdy pictures, to call all this ging.” 

Ben Jonson : .4 Ich ymist, v. L. 

gin-gal, s. [A native word.) An East Indian 
breech-loading tire-arm, carrying a ball from 
four to eight ounces. It is tired from a rest. 
[Jingal.] 

gin -gel-Iy, gin'-gll-ie, S. [An East Indian 
w'ord.] For def. see compomid. 

gingelly, or gingillie oil, s. The oil 

of Sesamum orient ale. 

gin ger, gin giucre, 'gyn-gyre, gin 
giv er, gin-gib er, * zim-bip^er-i, 
* zin-gi-ber-i, s. & a. [Fr. gingeuibre ; 
Fniv. gingebre , gingibre, gingiebre ; *Sp. gengi- 
bre ; Port, gengivre; ItaL zenzero, zenzevero, 
zeiizovero; Lai. zinziberis, from Gr. £tyy ifiepm 
(zing giber is) = an Arabian spice plant, the 
root of which was used in medicine : probably 
gniger, San*. exunga-vera — antler-shaped, re- 
ferring to the resemblance of the root to the 
horn of some ruminant animala.] 

A. As substantix'e : 

1. Botany : 

(1) Zingiber tfficinale. Common or Narrow- 
leaved Ginger. It has subsessile linear lance- 


olate smooth leaves.oblong spikes, acute bracts, 
and a three-lobed lip. It ia a native of India, 
but is cultivated in most tropical countriea. 

(2) Ttie genus Zingiber. There is a Broad- 
leaved Ginger, Zingiber Zerumhet, also a native 
of India. It is used externally for cataplasms 
and fermentations but is not cateu. 

(3) Sedum acre, from its extreme pungency. 

2. Comm . : The dry wrinkled rhizomes of the 

ginger - plant. The pieces, or as they are 
called races, are usually from two to four 
inches long, branched, flat, and of a pale buff 
colour. Ginger is known in commerce under 
two forms, coated and unseated or scraped, 
the latter having been deprived of its epider- 
mis when in the green atate, and sold as white 
ginger. The chief varieties imported iuto this 
country are Jamaica, Cochin, Bengal, Japan, 




oinqer-plant. 


and African. The first three are scraped gin- 
gers, and of these Jamaica is the most esteemed 
owing to its colour and flavour. Some kinds 
of ginger are bleached with chloride of lime, 
whilst others are simply coated with chalk to 
give them a whiter appearance. Ginger is an 
agreeable aromatic, and a valuable stomachic ; 
but is more largely used as a condiment than 
as a medicine. Preserved ginger, so largely 
exported from the Chinese Empire in jars, 
consists of the young rhizomes boiled in 
syrup. Ground ginger is frequently adulter- 
ated, the chief adulterants being sago flour, 
wheat flour, ground rice, and arrowroot. 
These are added, not only to increase the 
weight, but to whiten a dark-coloured variety, 
which is then sold as a first-class ginger. All 
these substances can be readily detected by 
the microscope. 

3, Pharm. : Ginger is the rhizome scraped 
and dried of Zingiber officinale, a native of East 
India ; also grown in the West Indies. Ginger 
contains a volatile oil, starch, resinous matter, 
gum, woody fibre, &c. It is an aromatic 
stimulant and carminative, and is given in 
dyspepsia and with purgative medicines to 
prevent griping. It is used to prepare Syrupus 
Zingiberis, Syrup of Ginger, and Tinctura 
Zingiberis, Tincture of Giuger. 

Tf Amada, or Mango Giuger, is Curcuma i 
Amada; Egyptian Ginger, Colocasia esculetUa ; 
Indian, or Wild Ginger, Asanm canadense; 
and Wood-ginge an old book-name for Ane- 
mone ranuncnloides. (Treas. of But.) 

B. As adj. : Made from, or in any other way 
pertaining or relating to it. (See the com- 
pounds.) 

ginger ale, 5. A temperance beverage, 
prepared by dissolving sugar id water, flavour- 
ing with ginger or essence of ginger, and 
colouring with a solution of caramel. Each 
hottle is then aerated with carbonic-acid gas, 
and securely corked. Ginger-ale is a true 
uon-intoxicating drink, the only spirit which 
can possibly be present being a mere trace 
from the essence of ginger used. 

ginger beer, s. A popular effervescing 
beverage prepared from a mixture of ginger, 
white sugar, and water, the whole being sub- 
jected to fermentation by the addition of a 
little yeast. The amount of proof-spirit pre- 
sent iu ginger-beer varies from one to five per 
cent., whilst the gravity varies from 1012* to 
1020 -. 

ginger-brandy, s. A cordial prepared 
by steeping bruised ginger in brandy for two 
or three weeks, and sweetening with sugar. 
It contains from thirty to forty per cent, of 
proof spirit. 


ginger - cordial, ». An unfermented 

beverage, prepared by aim ply adding essence 
of ginger to plain spirit, and sweetening with 
sugar or syrup. It contains from ten to 
eighteen per cent, of proof-spirit. 

ginger-grass, ?. 

Bot. : A grass, Anatherium Nardus, indi- 
genous to India, iu parts of which the native 
name is Koshel. 

ginger plant, s. 

Bot. : Tanacetum vulgare. 

ginger pop, 1 . The same as Ginqebt 

beer (q.v.). (Colloq.) 

ginger wine, *. A popular British wine, 
made by the fermentation of sugar, water, and 
bruised ginger, It contains from twenty to 
twenty- lour per cent, of proof-spirit. 

gin ger ade, s. [Eng. ginger, with auff. -ode, 
formed uu the analogy of lemonade .) A strong 
sugar syrup flavoured with essence of ginger. 
It is used in the manufacturing districts for 
mixing with gin. 

gin ger-bread, s. [Eng. ginger , and bread.) 
A well-known dark-colourcd bread made from 
wheat fiour, treacle, moist sugar, ground gin- 
ger, and other spices. It is sold in the form 
of square thick cakes. 

“An' I had bat one penny In the world, thou 
should'at have it to buy gingerbread."— Shakesp. ; 
Lore's Labour's Lost. v. L. 

gingerbread nuts, s. pi. Small button- 
like cakes of gingerbread. 

gingerbread - tree, gingerbread - 
plum, a. 

Botany : 

1. Parinarium macrophyllum, one of the 
Chrysobalanaceae. 

2. The name given in Egypt to a palm, 
Hyphepne thebaica, its mealy rind resembling 
gingerbread. 

gingerbread work, s. 

Arch.: Ornamental work cut or carved b> 
fanciful shapes, as an ornament to buildioga. 

gin -ger-worts, s. pi. [Eng. ginger, and pi 

worts.] * 

Bot. : The name given by Lindley to tbe 
order Zingiberaceae (q.v.). 

gin- ger -ly, adv. k a. [Etym. doubtful. 
According to Skeat, from Sw. dial, gingla, 
gdngla — to go gently : hence = with tottering 
steps. According to others, from an O. 
Eng. gingralic — like a young person, from 
A.S. gingra = a young person.) 

A. As ado. : In a delicate, fastidious, or 
nice manner ; daintily, fastidiously. 

“ Has it a com? or do‘s it walk on conscience, 

It treads so gingerly /“ 

Beaum. It Flet. : Love's Cure, U. 2. 

* B» As adj. : Delicate, dainty, fastidious. 
“We stayghe and prolonge our goyug, withanyce 
or tendre and softe, delicate, or gyngerly pace. — 
Cdal : Flourres/or Latine Speaking, to. 96. 

* gin- ger -ness, s. [Eng. ginger ; -ness.) 
Delicacy, niceness, daintiness, fastidiousness. 

*' Their ging emeu in tripping on toes like young 
goats." — Stubbet: Anatomy of Abuses, p. 42. 

* gin-ger-oiis, a. [Eng. ginger (q.v.) ; -ous.] 
Of the colour of ginger ; pale yellow. 

“Mr. Laramie takes his gingerous whiskers In his 
left hand, and bringing them together frowns fur- 
tively at his heloved out of a thick ginger ous hush."— 
Dickens : Our Mutual Friend, ch. X. 

ging bam, 5. & a. [Fr. guingan , from Guin- 
gainp, a town iu Brittany, where the stuff ia 
made.] 

A- As substantive : 

Fabric : 

1. A kind of linen or cotton fabric, coloured 
in the thread. 

2. A common umbrella, as made of such 
stuff. (Slang.) 

B„ As adj. : Made of the stuff described 
in A. 

* gin -gi-ber, s. [Zinziber.] 

ging -ing, 9 . [Etym. doubtful.] 

Mining: The lining of a shaft with bricks 
or masonry ; called also steining or staining. 

* gin gi val, a. A 5 . [Lat. gingiva = the 
gum.] 
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A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the gums. 

"Whilst the Italians strive to cut a thread In their 
nrominclatiou between d and t, bo os to sweeten It, 
they make the occIubb appulse, especially the gingival, 
■otter than we do.”— Holder: Elements of Speech. 

B. As subst. : A letter so named from the 
manner in which it is uttered. 

*’ Gingival*. In uttering which the tongue I» pressed 
against the gums."— Wright: Grammar of the Arabia 
Language, 1. 4. 

* glri'-gle, v.i. A t. [Jingle, v.) 

* gingleboy, s. A coin. 

’’The sign of the gingle-boyn hangs at the door of our 
pockets."— Massinger : Virgin Martyr, 11. 2. 

* gin gle, 5. [JlNdLE, S.) 

*gin'-gle§, s. [See def.] A corruption of 
Shingles (q.v.). So called because it some- 
times encircles the person alfected like a 
girdle. (Lat. cingula.) 

” The ginglet or St. Anthony hla fire."— Fuller: CK 
HUt., IX. i. 60. 

i[ih -gly mold, a. [Lat. ginglymvs (q.v.); 
Gr. elfio? (eidos) = form.) 

Anat. : Of, belonging to, or resembling a 
ginglyinus (q.v.). 

gin'- gly mils, s. [Lat., from Gr. yiyyKvpos , 
and ytyy\viic<: ( gingglumos ) = a ball and socket 
joint.) 

Anat. : A hinge joint, one which admits 
only of flexion and extension, as the elbow, 
the knee, and the ankle joints. 

gin' go, gink-go, 5. [Japanese.] 

Bot. : A tree, Salisburia adiant i/alia. 

ginn, gin -nee, s. [Jinn, Jinnee.] 

* ginne, v.t. & i. [Gin, v.) 

* gin'-ner, s. [Ginnle, 5 .] 

* gin'-net, s. [Genet.) 

gin'-ning (1), pr. par., a., A s. [Gin (1), v .] 
A, & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or process of cleaning 
cotton by means of a gin. 

* gin ning (2), *gin-ninge, * gyn ynge, 

pr. par., a., & s. [Gin (2), v.) 

A. A B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act of beginning; a 
beginning. 

gin nle, gin-ner, s. [A dimin. from Ice], 
gin = the month ; A.S. gin = a chasm, an 
opening.] The gill of a fish. 

” A ginner of y» fysche ; branchia." — Cathol, AnglL 
cum. 

gin nle, gin-le, v.t. [Ginnle, s.) To fish 
with the hands, by groping under banks and 
stones, as in tickling trout. 

*’ Ye took me alblins for a black -fisher It was gaun 
to ginlc the cbouks o’ yt."— Saint Patrick, iil. 42. 

gin'-ny, s. [Prob. a dimin. corrupt, of 17m = 
engiue.) (For def. see etym. and compound.) 

ginny-carriage, s. A railway car for 
conveying materials. 

* gin our, * gyn-our, s. [O. Fr. engigneor, 
engincur.] An engineer ; one who worked a 
military engine. 

“The gynourt sond and atones caste." 

Richard Caeur de Lion , 2,011 

gin'-seng, gin'-S9hen, a. (Chinese ginsen, 
said by Grosser to be = that which resembles 
a man or a man’s thigh ; or from gen-seng = 
first of plants.] 

1. Phar. : The root of Panax Ginseng. It 
has a sharp, aromatic, peculiar taste, and is 
prescribed by the Chinese in diseases attended 
by bodily weakness. Some think its virtues 
Imaginary, 

2. The plant of which No. 1 is the root. It 
belongs to the Araliaceae (Ivy worts). 

gi o-ber'-tite, s. [Named after Giobert, 
who analyzed it.) 

Min. : A variety of Magnesite (Dana). A 
variety of Dolomite (Brit. Mus. Cat.). 

gid-co'-^o, adv. [Ital.) 

Mns. : In a playful, sportive manner. 

*giour, * gyour, s. [Ilind. gie, gy — guide; 
suff. -ottr.) A guide. (Trevisa, i. 349.) 


(Etym. doubtful.) To take out the 
insides of herrings. (Bailey.) 

ere, $. [Gipseb.] 

* gipe, gypo, s. [0. Fr. gipe, jupe ; Oer. 
joppe ; l*’r. jupc. ] An upper frock or cassock. 

" Uotls revelyug os a gype " 

Romaunt of the Rote, 7,262. 

*gip on, *ge poun, gy-pun, * [O.Fr. 

gippon, juppon; Ital. giubbone; Sp. jubon ; 
Vr.jupon .] [Jupon.] A tight-fitting coat or 
vest ; a short cassock. 

“ With nought to fence his dauntless breast 
But the close gipon't under- vest." 

Scott : Bridal of Triennain, ilL 18. 

*gip ser, * gip sire, *gyp-cer, *gip 
cl ere, a. [Fr. gibcciere = a game-bag ; gibier 
— game.) A purse, a pouch ; formerly worn 
attached to the girdle. 

" An anelaco ami a-gipetcre all of silk, 

Heng at hla girdel, white an morwe milk." 

Chaucer: C. T., 359. 

* gip' sous, a. (Gypsum.) Clayey. 

"Out «f giptout or plaisterly ground' 1 — Puller : 
Camb. University, vii 36. 


gip -sy, gyp' sy, * gip sen, 5. & a. [A 

corruption of Mid. Eng. Egypcien = Egyptian ; 
Fr. Egyptian ; from Low Lat. sEgyptianus, 
from .Egyptius = an Egyptian ; Gr. Aiyvirnos 
( Aiguptios ), from Acvuttto? (^4ip«p/os) = Egypt. 
So called from its being popularly supposed 
that they came from Egypt, but their real 
home was India. By the Germans they were 
called Zigeune r ; Dnt. Heidenen(=z Heathens); 
Dan. A Sw. Tatars; Ital. Zingari ; Sp. Gitanos 
and Zincali ; Fr. Bokemiens ; Pers. Siseck ; 
Hind. Karackce ; ami by themselves Rom 
(= man).] 

A. As siiiisfa7tfir« : 


I, Ordinary Language : 

1, Literally : 

(1) In the same sense as II. 1. 

(2) The language spoken by the gipsies. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A person of a dark complexion ; used 
in contempt or reproach. 

"Laura, to hia lady, was but a kitohen-wench ; 
Dido a dowdy ; Cleopatra a gipty."~iilutkesp. : Romeo 
Juliet, ii. 4. 


(2) A cunning or crafty person ; a person of 
bad character ; a sly person. 


" A slave I am to Clara's eyes : 

The gipsy knows her power and flies.” 

Prior: Dutch Proverb. 

H. Technically : 


1. Ethnol. : A nomad Eastern race, the 
members of which came to Europe by way 
of the Isthmus of Suez and Egypt. They 
were, therefore, assumed to be Egyptians, and 
are so called in the Elizabethan legislation 
against them, and in other places. As Egypt 
became better known to the English, it was 
found that the “ Egyptians ” were as much 
foreigners there as here. It is now proved 
that they are from India, and apparently 
from that part of it adjacent to the river Indus, 
with the languages of some tribes inhabiting 
the banks of which their tongue best agrees. 
A tribe near the mouth of the Indus are called 
Tcbinganes, which is almost exactly the same 
as Tchingene3, by which name these wanderers 
are known in Turkey and the Levant. They 
call themselves Sind, the name of the country 
through which the Indus flows in the lower 
part of its course. They are believed to have 
quitted their native country in dread of Timur 
Beg, better known as Timoor the Tartar, or 
Tamerlane, and first appeared in Paris, in the 
end of August, 1427. 

2. Entom,. : A moth, Hypogymna dispar , of 
the tribe Bomhycina and the family Liparida?. 
The male is dark-brown, and the female 
greyish-white. 

B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to a gipsy or 
gipsies ; resembling a gipsy. 

” The trock and gipsy bonnet.’* 

Tennyson : Maud, I. XX. 19, 

gipsy hat, * gypsy hat, s. A hat with 
large side flaps worn by women. 


gipsy moth, gypsy moth, a. 

Entom.: The same as Gipsy, A, II. 2 (q.v.), 

gipsy-winch, 5. 

Mach. : A small w ineli, having a drum, 
ratchet, and pawl ; it may be fastened toa post. 
The handle of the winch is attached by stir- 
rups to a cap revolving on the axis. Two 
motions can be applied to the wdnch, the 
ordinary rotary method of working the handle, 


ami a reciprocating motion, In which th® 
handle is worked up and down like a pump- 
handle. 

gip -sy, gyp'-sy, v.i. (Gipsy, a.) To picnic 
or camp out in the woods. 

gip -sy 19m, gyp sy 19m, $. [Eng. giptry, 

ism.] 

1. The habits, practices, acts, or arts of 
gipsies ; cheating, deception. 

2. The state or condition of a gipsy. 

gip -sy-lilte, gyp sy like, a. [Eng. gipsy, 
gypsy ; like.] Like a gipsy or gipsies ; resem- 
bling gipsies. 

*’ The heath was fringed by a wild giptylike camp at 
vast extent ."— Macaulag : Mitt. Png., ch. xxl 

gip-sy- wort, gyp sy-wort, s. [Eng, 

gypsy, gipsy, and wort.) 

Botany : 

1. Lycopus europceus. It is a labiate plant, 
dense whorls of flowers, white, with purple 
dots; hairy within, and having two stamens 
and leaves deeply and irregularly pinnatifid or 
serrate. It is about two feet high, and growi 
in England, Ac., in ditches and by river banka. 

2. The genus Lycopus. 

gf raffc', * gi-raf" fa, s. [Fr. girafe; Sp. 
A Port, girafa ; Ital* giraffa, from Arab. 
zurafa.) 

1. Zool. : The Camelopard, Camelopardalis 
giraffa. It constitutes the type of the family 
Camelopardalidae (q.v.). It has an affinity to 
the camel; but its resemblance to the leopard, 
which is only in its colour and spots, is an 
analogy and no more. It has two small 
frontal horns and one central horn. The neck 
is very long, but has only the normal number 
of cervical vertebra. The tongue is long and 
prehensile, and is used for stripping leaves off 
trees. The forelegs are very long, making tha 
animal stand 15 to 18 feet high. It lives in small 
herds, and gallops in a ludicrously clumsy 
manner. The animal is inoffensive when unmo- 
lested, but will try to kick its assailant if it 
be attacked. Its flesh is good ; when old it 
becomes coarse ; the hide makes excellent 
leather. It is found in Nubia, Abyssinia, and 
the Cape of Good Hope ; probably also in 
every part of the intermediate region. 

2. Paheont. : Species of giraffe have been 
found in Miocene strata in Judia, Greece, and 
France. 

gi-rafif-i'-na, s. pi. [Eng., Ac. giraff(e), and 
Lat. pi. adj.*suff. - ina .) 

Zool.: A tribe of ruminant mammals, some- 
times constituted for the reception of tha 
family Camelopardalida?, with which it agrees 
•Ti extent. 

gir - an- dole, s. [Fr. ; Hal. girandola, from 
girdre — to turn about ; Lat. gyrus = a turn.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A branching candle-holdei 
or chandelier ; a gaselier. 

" Girandoles of silver and mother-of-pearl.’— Lgtton. 
{Latham.) 

2. Pyrot. : A kind of revolving firework ; a 
revolving sun. 

* glV-ant, a. [Lat. gyrans, pr. par. of gyro = 
to turn round ina circle.) Whirling, revolving. 

" I wound in girant orbits, smooth and white.” 

E. B. Browning. 

gir-ar dm -i-a, s. (Named hy Gaudichand, 
in 1820, afterS! Girardin.] 

Bot. : A genus of Urticace®. Sir 'Joseph 
Ilooker says that a kind of cloth, and also a 
sort of cordage, are made from fibre furnished 
by Girard ini a heterophylla, common in Sikkim 
and other parts of the Himalayas. Thread is 
made in Southern India from the closely 
allied species G. Leschenaultiana. 

gir'-a-sol, gir -a^sole, s. [Fr. girasol , from 
Lat.* pyro to turn, and sol — the sun.) 

I. Min. : A variety of opal. It is bluish 
white, and is translucent, with reddish reflec- 
tions in a bright light. 

f 2. Bot. : A plant— ffeliotropium europceum , 
more commonly called the Turnsole. 

giraumont (as zher - 6 - mon ), s. [Fr. 

giraumont , giramnon ; remote etym. un- 
known.) 

Botany : 

1. A cucurbitaceons plant, Cucurbita 7V;kj. 

2. Another cucurbitaceous plant of unknown 


boil, b 6$; poilt, j^wl; cat, 9CII, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph =£ 
-clan, -tlan - shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -sion = zhim. -cious, -tious, -sious - shus, -ble, -die, Ac! = bob d$L 
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gird— Gironde 


Bpeciea, the seeds of which are said by End 
lieber to destroy tlie tapeworm. 

gird (I), * gyrd, 9. (Gird'1), v.\ 

* 1. Lit. : A stroke with a rod or awitch. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. A twitch, a pang. 

" Coin'd erne* by t liia means Is freed frem many fear 
ful fiirtt and twinges which the atheist feela” 
Till A son. 

* 2. A spurt. 

" He bunts well for a 7 IrtL’—Aiams t Works, L 475. 
3. A sarcasm, a gibe, a sneer. 

“ 1 thank thee for »hut gird, good Trunin." 

Shakesp. : Taming <>f the Shrew, v. 1 

gird (2), «. (Gmn (2), t\] A hoop for holding 
together s tub, barrel, or the like. 

* gird sting, $. Apparently a sting or 
pole for making a ginl or hoop. 

“ Gird-srinas the hnndreth cootenlng sex score — 
xls/*— Hates U011), 2, 1. ft. 

gird 1), * gird-cn (I), ’gyrd cn, v.t. & i. 
f From Mid. Eng gerde, yerde - a rod (Eng. 
yard); cf. Ger gertc = a rod.l [GinDE.] 

* A., Transitive : 

L Literally : 

1. To strike, to hit. 

" He jurist Suftrrl m that ha-fd." 

Layamon, L SK 

2. To pierce : to cut through. 

** Though jirt with many a <revns dlody wound." 

CTunecr. C. T„ 1.012. 

II, Fig. : To snser at ; to jibe ; to mock ; to 
reproach with sarcasm. 

••Being moved be w LU not spare gird the gods." 

Shakesp. : Coriolanus, L 1. 

B. Intransitive : 

* 1. Lit. : To strike ; to hit ; to cut ; to aim 
ft blow or cut. 

" He /irdus to Syr Oanane 
Throghe vcutaylle and pusnne * 

An tuts cf A rthur, st xlv. 

2- Fig. : To sneer ; to jibe ; t<> give veot to 
sarcasms or gibes. (Followed by at.) 

*' At which our cities gird whose Judgment* are so 
strict." Drayton : Poly-Olbion, s. & 

gird (2), * gerd-en, * girde, * gird-en (2), 
* gurd en, * gyrd-yn, v.t. (A.S. gynlan ; 
cogn. with Icel. gyrdha — to gird ; gerdhe — to 
fence io ; Dut. garden ; Pan. giorde ; Ger. 
giirten = to gird; Gotii, bi-gairdan. From 
the same root come garden, garth , and j/ard.] 

1. To bind round with some flexible baud, 
as a rope, a cord, a bandage, a girdle, Ac. 

"They sprinkled earth upon their heads, mid girded 
their loius with Backcloth. — 2 Maccabees x. 3. 

2. To fasten or make fast by binding. 

•‘He girt his warlike harness about him."— 1 Mac* 
eabees hi. 25. 

* 3. To enclose ; to shot iu ; to Invest ; ou 
■urround. 

“ Girding with trrievous siege 
Castles and towns.” Shakes/). : Henry F., L2» 

* 4. To aur round ; to invest ; to encircle. 

" How many lasses have 1 known© to make him 
Garlands to gird his necke.” 

Browne: Shepherds Pipe, ecL 4. 

5. To invest. 

•'I gird thee with the valiant sword of York.” 

Shake sp . ; 1 Henry VI., ill. L 

* 6. To dress, to habit, to clothe. 

“I girded thee almut with fine linen, and I covered 
thee with hue silk ."— Ezekiel xvL lo. 

* 7. To equip ; to provide ; to furnish. 

" So to the coast of Jordan he directs 
HU easy steps, girded with suaky wiles/ 

Milton ; P. ft.,L 120 

* gir'-del-stede, s. [Girdle-stead.] 

gird'-er (1), s. (Eng. gird (1), v. ; -er.] Ons 
who girds, jibes, or sneers. 

•• • What's a quip ? * * We great girders call it a short 
saying of a sharp wit. with a hitter sense In a eweet 
word ."—Lyly : Alexander A Campaspe, iii. 2. 

gird'-er (2), $. (Eng. gird (2), v. ; *er.] 

I. Ordinary Language. : 

1. One who or that which girds, surrounds, 
or supports. 

" What girder binds, what prep the frame sustain*." 

Black-more : Creation, hk. iv. 

2. A cooper. 

II. Civ. Eng . : A principal beam, of wood 
or metal, spanning Urn distance from wall to 
wall, or pier to pier, and used to support a 
superstructure nr superincumbent weight, as 
a floor, the pathway of a bridge, i*c. Girders 
are often compound, the timbers being scarfed 
together and stayed by truss- work, or fished 
at the joint. The ends of the girder rest on 
the wall or pier to an extent varying according 


to th 8 apau : thus fora girder of ten feet span, 
the bearing at each end should be seven inches ; 
for a twenty feet span, fourteen inches. The 
ends rest un templates. [Template.] Girders 
are of various sorts, according to the purpose 
for which they are required. (Bowstrino- 
girder, Ikix-oiROEn, LArriCE-maoEn, Truss- 
oinDEA.] A aandwich-girder is one which is 
composed of two wooden beams with an iron 
11 1 tch -plate between, all bolted together. 

" Tlifl girders are aIbo to be of the Min* aciuitllliK the 
Hummer* and ground -platen are of, though the back 
girder ■need not be bo strong aa the front girder."— 
Moxon: Mechanical Exercises 


girder bridge, «. A bridge supported 
by beams resting upon abutments ; the beam 
ia usually compound ; a truss-bridge. 

girder tester, s. A form of hydrostatic 
press for testing the strength of girders. 


gird -Lag, pr. pur., a., & s. (Giro (2), v.J 

A. & B. As pr. par . A partidp . adj : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1, The *ct of binding, as with a girdls or 
band. 

" Pfttlfiic* Is It werel the girding op of the soul, 
which, like the girding up of the body, gives it both 
strength and decency to a. —South, voL x.. scr. 4. 

* 2. A covering ; an article of Jress. 

" Instead of % itoo&acber * jirdinj M sackcloth."— 
Isaiah iii. 2i. 


glr’-dle (1), 9. f G riddle, $.1 (Scofdi.) 

Sparing by the Girdle: A mode of Jivinv 
tion, still occasionally practised In Scotland, 
especially for discovering who has stolen any- 
thing that is missing. (Jutnieson.) 


gir'-dle ( 2 ), *ger-dle, *ger-del, * ger- 
dul, ^gir-del, * gir-dlU *gur-del, 
* gur-dil, * gur-dle, s. (A S. ayrdel ; 
cogn. with lcel. gyrdhill; Dut. gordd; &w. 
gbrdel ; Ger. giirtel.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. That which girds or binds; a band or 
belt ; anything drawn round the waist and 
buckled or otherwise fastened. 


“These have raeh lome niece if riband, a broken 
fan. or *n sld girdle, which they play with while they 
talk of the fair person remembered by each respective 
token ."— Steele ; Spectator. Hi. 10. 

* 2. The equator. 

'* From the world i girdle to the frozen pole." 

Coieper: Expostulation, 21 

* 3. An enclosure ; i circumference. 


“Suppose within the 7 irdle 3f these walls. 

Are Eowoouhned two mighty monarchies/* 

| Shakes p. : Henry V. {Trologued 

t 4. Anything which serves to hold or keep 
together other things ; a bond. 


“ Trade is the golden girdle of the globe." 

Cowper : Charity, 84. 

II. Technically: 


1. Anat. : An arch or anything similar, 
transversely uniting the right and left sidea of 
the body. There is a shoulder and a pelvic 
girdle. 

2. Arch. : A small circular band or fillet 
round the shaft of a column. 


3 . Diamond-cutting : The point of greatest 
marginal circumference of a brilliant-cut dia- 
mond, at which it is graaped by the setting. 
Tha projecting portion, rising about the set- 
ting, ia the bizet, and has one third of the 
depth of the atone. It has thirty-two facets, 
and terminates in a flat face called the table. 
Ths imbedded portion of the stone has two- 
thirda of the depth of tha gem, and is called 
the culasse ; it has twenty-four facets, and 
terminates in a flat face, the collet or culet. 
[Brilliant 1 

H (1) Girdle of the sty: 

Astron : The ecliptic* 

(2) To hare or hold under ones girdle: To 
have ia subjection. 


* girdle-belt, s. A belt whicli encircles 
the waist ; a waist-belt. 

M Theffir t «*-6*«, with nails of burnished ffold." 

Drydcn : Virgil { JSneid ix. 488. 


•girdle-stead, girdil-stede, ’gir- 
dle sted, * gur-del-stede, * gur-dyl- 
stode, s. 

I, Ths part of the body where the girdle 
is worn ; ths waist. 


M He clefth him down to the gnrdeltfede' 

Fcr umbras, 1.7U7. 

2. The lap. 


"There fell a flower into her rrirdlettcid.'' 

A. C. Swinburne : Tristram of Lyonesse. vL 


girdle-wheel, a. A small spinning-wheel 

gir' die, v.t. & L (Girdle, «.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To bind as with a belt or girdle ; to gird. 

* 2. To inclose ; to surround ; to environ. 

“ If* wru glad when be nai.-v;d the tombstones fray. 
Which girdle ruund the f.Ur Abb«> e,' 

Scott : Lay of tins Last Minstrel, IL K 

• 3. To embrace. 

“ The gentle Irtibrs, girdling one Another 
Within their Innocent AlabutUr Arms." 

Sfutkesp. : IHclutrU Hi , l», A 
i. To make a cut round the trank of a tn-e, 
through the bark and alburnum, so as to kill 
it, (Awrncan.) 

“The ?nmt trees %re utrlpt of their hranebes And 
then girdled."— Proreedlnt/s lioyal Sac., 1562. 

B. Intrans. : To surround ; to form a girdle 
or circle round. 

“Where yon b*r 

Of girdling moontalna Intercept* the sLuht." 

Byron : Child* Harold, It. 174. 

gird -ler, * gird il ler, * gurd el-er, a 

(Eng. girdl(e); -er.) A maker ol gmllea. 

“ Txlk with the gtrdler, or the niillioer, 

He enu inform you." 

Beaum. 4 Flet. ; ff-mest Man's Fortune, I. L 

• gire, 9 . [Lat. A circle or circular 

motion. (Gyre.) 

“First I beheld him borerlnp io Air. 

Aud then down-stooping »ith aji hundred girts.* 
Brewer r Lingua, L I. 

girl, * gerl, * gcrlo, * &url, * gyrle, s. 

(Formed frotn 0. Low Ger. gi/r = a child, with 
dimin. snff -l (= la); cf. S\v. gurre, gurrli , & 
depreciatory term fora girl.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

# 1, A young person of either sex : as 

(1) A boy. 

“There gat in glotooye gerles that were cberlea." 

P. Plowman. L ML 

(2) Young people generally. 

“ In danger hodde he At hU owen gUe 
The yonge girls ol the dioclse. * 

Chaucer C.T..M 6. 

2. A female child ; a young woman ; a young 
female not yet arrived at puberty: 

"The politicks and morals of girls at • boarding 
school rather than of men and statesmen.”— Burk* • 
Speech on the Duration of Parliaments. 

II. Hunt* : A roebuck of two years old. 
“The roebuck la in the first year a kid, the second 
year « glrl."—Eetum from Parnassus, ti. 5 

* girl-boy. s. An effeminate boy. 

“And girl*boys f.iuourimr Ganimede." 

War tier: Albion* England . hk. v„ ch. xxvL 

• girl, v.t. (Girl, «.] To make pregnant with 
a girl. 

"Nor hast thou in his nuptial arrnes enjoyed 
Barren embraces, but wert girl'd and »*oy‘<L" 

Corbet : Upon th* Death of Lady Haddington. 

girl'-bood, 5 . (Eng. girl ; *hood.) The state 
or tiioe‘of being a girl; the earlier years of 
female life. 

glrl'-ish, a* (Eng. girl ; -ish.) 

L Of or pertaining to a girl or yoaog female. 
"In her girlish age she kept sheep cno the moor." — 
Caret*: Survey of Cornwall. 

2. Suiting or befitting a girl ; characteristio 
of girlhood. 

*• And straight forgetting what ehe had to tell. 

To other 8{>eecb and girlish laughter felL" 

Drayton : Legend of Matilda the Fair. 

girl'-ish-ly, cu.lv. (Eng. girlish ; -ly.) In ft 
girlish mamisr ; like a girl. 

girl-xsh-ness, s. [Eng. girlish ; -mess.) The 
quality or state of being girlish ; the character 
or manners of a girl ; levity. 

• gir’-lond, s. [Garland.] 

1. A garland. 

2. Sovereignty, pre- eminence. 

girn, * gem, * gym, v.i . (Grin, t?.) To 

grin like an ill-natured dog. 

“If the dead corpse blnna straugbted, tt will girn 
aud — Scott : Bride of Lammernwar, ch. xxLd, 

girn, s. (Girn, v.] A grin. 

glrn'-al, gim'-el, s. [I r. geimeal » a gran- 
ary.] * A meal chest ; granary. 

“Above these dimceou-lookiag stables were gran- 
tries, called gimels."— Scott: Waverley, ch. Tui. 

6ir-onde', s. [Sea def ] 

1. Geography : 

(1) A maritime department In the sooth- 
west of France, adjacent to the Bay of Biscay. 

(2) An estuary in this department. It Is 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, eamel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or. wore, wplf, work, who, son; unite, eub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ae, 00 = 0 ; ey = a» qu = kw. 
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foimed bv the junction of the rivers Garonne 
and Dordogne, thirteen miles north of Bour- 
deaux. (Keith Johnston.) 

2. Hist. : The Girondist party. 

6lr-ori-dist, dir ori' din, s. A a . [Fr. 

Girotulin ; Eng., Ac. suff. -ist. See def.J 

A. As substantive : 

Hist. : The name of a great political party in 
France ; one of the most powerful factors in at 
least the earlier part of the first French Revolu- 
tion. When the Legislative Assembly met in 
a.d. 1701, it was found to contain representa- 
tives of all the three parties which naturally 
exist in every country — those of the upper, 
the middle, and the lower classes. The Girond- 
ists were the aecoud of these— the [>arty of 
the huddle classes, and were republican in 
sentiment They obtained their designation 
from the fact that their most celebrated 
leaders, Vergniand, Gnadet, Gensonn6, Ac., 
were members for the department of the 
Gironde, originally lawyers in the law court 
of Bordeaux. Their followers were the bur- 
gess class, the professionals, and the smaller 
agriculturists, lo 1791 they were the most 
powerful party in the Assembly, and for 
a time shaped the policy of their country. 
When conservative Europe, in the interests of 
monarchy, threatened France with invasion, it 
was the Girondists who, in April, 1792, de- 
clared war, the Jacobins deprecating hostili- 
ties, as fearing the result. To overcome their 
monarchic rivals, the Girondists coquetted 
with the last-named party, and found that 
they had gained, not a servant, but a cruel 
and exactiug master. The quarrel between 
the two arose after the massacres perpetrated 
iu August and September, 1792, and the ex- 
treme revolutionists ultimately prevailing, 
an aimed mob on May 31, 1793, assailed 
the Convention, and demanded the imprison- 
ment of twenty -nine Giroudist deputies. 
These were arrested on June 2, and twenty -one 
of them were guillotined on October31. Others 
were subsequently put to death ; a few escap- 
ing, reappeared in tba Convention after the 
fall of Robespierre. 

B. As adjective : 

1. Hist. : Pertaining or relating to the party 
described under A. 

2. Geog. ; Of or belonging to the department 
of the Gironde (q. v.). 

£i-ron -ne, gi-ron'-ny, a. [Gyronny.) 

gir-ou-et'te, s. (Fr. = a weather-cock.] A 
name given in France to time-serving poli- 
ticians, who veer about with every ahift of 
popular opiniou ; a political weather-cock ; a 
trimmer ; an opportunist. 

girr, s. [Gird (2), s.] A hoop for a cask or tub. 

glr'-roeks, s. [A dirnin. of gar (?).] 

Jchthy. : A species of garfish. 

"* girse, s. [A corruption of girth (q.v.).] A 
girth. 

‘•They brake pec to rail gtrses and alL" — Daniel: 
But. Eng., p. VS. 

girt, pa. par. or a. [Gird (2), t?.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Girded, bound. 

2. Naul. : Applied to a vessel whan aha Is 
moored and her cables so taut as to prevent 
ber swinging to the wind or tida, 

*girt f v.f. [Girt, pa. par.} 

1. To gird, to eucircle, to surround. 

” And Neptune In the pious hymn they sound, 
WhojlrU the earth, and shakes the solid ground." 

Cook* : Hesiod ; Theogony. 20. 

2. To girth ; to ineasura the girth of. 

" By girting It about with a string, and bo reducing 
It to the square, Ac., you may giue ft Oeer guess."— 
Evelyn : A Discourse of Forest Trees, ch. xxlx. 

girth, * girt, 4 gerth, s. [Icel. gjordh = a 
girdle ; gerdh = the girth round the waist ; 
Ban. giord ; Goth, gairda = a girdle,] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

1. The band by which a saddle or burden Is 
made fast and kept secure upon a horse’s 
back by passing round his belly ; a belly-band. 

“The nearer steed plunged o’er the plain. 

And hurst his girth, and tore his rein." 

Byron : Siege of Corinth. XXiUL 

2. A circular bandage. 

“The most common wny of bondage is by that of 
the girt, which girt hath a bolster iu the middle.”— 
: Surgery. 

3. The measure round a person's body, a 


tree, a pillar, Ac. ; the compass measured by 
a girdle or band placed rouud a body* 

*’ Its leugth was tweutydour feet ; hut the girth did 
not exceed twel ve."- Pennant : British Zoology { Bottle - 
head Byperoodun. 

4. A amall girder; used iu roofs or bridge- 
frames. 

II. Print. : One of two bands of leather or 
stout webbing attached to the rounee of the 
press, and used to run the carriage iu and out. 


girt line, b. 

Nant. ; A wh ip-purchase, depending from 
a lower-mast head, and used in hoisting the 
rigging and gear of a mast. 

11 girth, v.t. [Girth, 3.] To bind, as with a 
girth. 

*gis arm, *gis-arme, * ges-erne, *gys- 
arme, * gys-erne, s. [O. Fr. gisarme, gis- 
anu', jusarme; Frov. jusarma, gosarma ; Low 
Lat. gdsarma.] A battle-axe, having two cut- 
ting faces ; a hnnd-axe. 

" Handox, eythc, gitarm, or spere." 

Havel ok. 2,553. 

* gise (1), * gyse, v.t. [Gise, s. Sp. A Port. 
guisar.) To dress up. 

" They gyted them fulle gay." Tryumour. 660. 

* giSO (2), v.t. [Agist.] To feed or graze ; to 
take in cattle to pasture on : as. To gise ground. 

* gise, * gyse, s. [Fr. flmtse.) Guise, fashion. 
[Guise.] 

" That eggith folk la many gise." 

Romaunt of the Rote, 181. 

* gis-erne, * gis-arne, s. The gizzard. 

"Thegisard or yisame of a hint. Gctier, Jesicr.*— 
Cotgra ve. 

* gls'-le (le as el), 8. [A.S. gisel.) A pledge ; 
a hostage. 

gis-mond'-me, s. [Gismondite.] 

gis-mond-ite, gis-mond -Ine, s. [Named 
after Gismondi, a Roman mineralogist.] 

Min. : An orthorhombic transparent or 
translucent mineral of splendent lustre, its 
harduess 4*5, sp. gr. 2*27 ; sometimes colour- 
less, sometimes white, bluish-white, greyish 
or reddish. It is optically biaxial. Compos. ; 
silica 35*38, alumina 27*23, lime 33*12, potassa 
2*S5, and water 21*10. Occurs in leueitic lava 
near Rome, also in Sicily, Ac. (Dana.) 

* gis-pen, s. [Etym. doubtful] Apotorcup 
made of leather. 

" Calls for six gispem, drinks them off at once." 

Legend of Copt. Jones (1659}. 

* gist (l), * giste (1), s. [Joist.] 


* gist (2), s. [Guest.] 

gist (3), giste (2), s. [O. Fr. giste = a lodging- 
place, a resting-place ; gesir — to lie ; third 
pera., sing. pr. indie, gist (Fr. git); Lat. jaceo 
= to lie.] 

* 1. A lodging-place ; a resting-place. 

" The gode piiegrim . . . hieth toward his giste,*— 
Annren lliwle, p. 348. 

2. The essence or main point of a question „ 
the substance or pith of a matter. 


# gito, s. [Fr. ; O. Fr. giste.) [Gist.] 

1. A aleeping-place ; a lodging-place. 

2. A gown ; a dress ; a covering. 


‘’The garments gay, the glittering golden gito. 

The tyslng tallc which flow** from Pallas pooles." 
Gascoigne : In Prayte of the Browne Beau tie. 


glth, s. [Wei.] 

Dot. : A provincial 'English name for tbe 
Corncockle, Agrostemma Githago or Githago 
segetum. 


gl tha'-go, s. [From Wei. pitft=the corn- 
cockle.] 

Dot. : A genus of Caryopbyllacese, iribe 
Silene®. Calyx coriaceous, with foliaceous 
teeth, petals without scales at the base of the 
blade, entire. Styles and carpels opposite 
the sepals. Known species one, viz., Githago 
segetum. generally called Agrostemma Githago, 
the Corncockle, common in cornfields, but 
according to Watson, a colonist. The flowers 
nre large, purple, and resemble those of the 
Red Campion (Lychnis diurna). 


* git-on, *■ get-on, * gyt-one, s. [O. Fr. 

giudon .] A standard. 

* git - tern, * get -erne, * gliit-tern, 


* gyt erne, * git-emo, s. [Lat clthara; 

Ger. zither.] 

Music: An Instrument like a guitar; a 
cittern. 

" Violins, strike up aloud, 

I'ly fche*fWf**m, ««mr the crowd.** 

Drayton: Muses Elysium, Nymphftl L 

* git'-tern, * git-terne, * gyt-erae, v.t. 

[Cittern, s.] To play or perform uponagittern. 

" Gitterning along the street*, or solacing on tbe 
bjmkiiof Jordan oruowii the Btreatu." — Milton .Subject* 
for Tragedies, In Life by Birch. 

git'-tith, 3. [Heh.] This word, whieli is found 
in the titles of Fa. viii., Ixxxi., Ixxxiv., ia by 
some supposed to signify a musical instru- 
ment (perhaps as used at Gath) ; by others, a 
vintage-aong, or well-known tune, to which the 
l’salm could be sung. Various other explana- 
tions have been ottered. The form Gitteth Is 
nn error. 

# giust, s. [Joust.) 

gius-to, adv. [Hal.] 

Music: In just, true, or correct time. 

give, * geve, * gife, * gif en, * gif. * giff, 

* yeve, * yev-en, * yef-en, * yii-en 

(pa. t. ‘ gaf, gave, * gef, • gove, * yof, * yef, 

* yovc, pa. par. given , * givene, * give, * goven, 

* gyvyn, * yeven, * yifen, * yovc, * yoven, 

* yiven), v.t. A i. [A.S. gifan, giefan, geofan, 
gyf'.x n (pa. t. ic geaf, pi. we gectfon, pa. par. 
gifen ); cogn. with But. geven; lcel. gefa; 
Ban. give ; Sw. gifva ; Goth, gifan ; Ger. 
geben ; O. U. Ger. geban; O. Fris. ieva.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To bestow ; to confer or grant, usually 
without any price or reward. 

"To thy seed will I give this land."— Genesis xiL 7. 

2. To hand over ; to deliver. 

"The woman that thou gave&t to be with me. she 
gave me of the tree, and I did eat."— Genesis iii. 12. 

3. To pay as a price or reward, or iu ex- 
change. 

"If you did know to whom I gave the ring, 

If you did know for whom I gave the ring, . . . 

You would abate the strength of your displeasure" 
Bhakesfj. : Merchant of Venice, v. 

4. To grant; to allow; to put in one'i 
power or possession. 

"Give me, 8Ays Archimedes, where to stand firm 
and I will remove the earth."— Temple. 

5. To yield ; not to withhold. 

" Till 1 come, give attendance to reading, to exhort* 
tlon, to doctriue."— I Timothy iv. 13. 

(J. To yield ; to resign ; to quit. 

" Lest ... he that bade thee and him oooie and say 
to thee. Give this man place.”— Luke xiv. 9. 

7. To expose ; to resign. 

" All clad In skins of beasts the Javelin bear, 

Give to tbe wanton winds their flowing hair." 

Dry den ; Virgil ; +£neid vlL 555. 

8. To supply; to furnish with ; to afford. 

" Give ine good fortune, I will strike him dead, 

For this discomfort be hath done this house." 

Tennyson : Lanncelot t Elaine, 1,065. 

9. To pay ; to render ; to return. 

"Give God the praise.”— Joh n lx. 24. 

10. To grant permission to ; to allow ; to 
empower. 

" Prepare 

The due libation and the lolemu prayer; 

Then give thy friend to shed the sacred wine." 

Pope: Bonier; Odyssey iit 59. 

* 11. To enable ; to give power orability to. 

"Give me to know 

How this foul rout began, who set it on." 

Shakcsp. : QtheUo, li. S. 

* 12. To exhibit ; to show ; to demonstrate ; 
to prove. 

“ This instance gives the Impossibility of an internal 
existence in any thing essentially alterable or cor- 
ruptible.” — llalr. 

13. To exhibit or preseot aa the result or 
product of a calculation. 

" The number of men being divjded by the omnber 
of ships, gives four hundred and twenty-four men 
ftplece. — A r but h not. 

11. To cause; to excite. 

"Give none offence. — Corinthians x. 32. 

15. To emit. 

" Bitter notes my liarp would git'e.* 

Tennyson : In Memoriam. cxxlv 

16. To communicate : as. To give an opinion. 

17. To utter ; to declare : a9. To give a word 
of command. 

"Thus having mourned, lie gave the word around. 

To raise the breathless body from the ground." 

Dry den : Virgil ; .£neid xL 89. 

18. To set forth ; to show. 

"And thus I have given the history of Satire, and 
derived it from Ennius, to your lordship; that is, 
from its first rudiments of barbarity to its last polish- 
ing and perfection. '—Dryden : Juvenal, \Dedic.) 


boll, bo^; po^t, jorVl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph — f. 
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give 


19. To grant ; to admit ; to allow oy way of 
supposition. 

* 20. To consider ; to reckon. 

“The crown and comfort of iny life, your favour, 

I do give lost ; for I do fee] It gone. 

Shakesp. : Winter's Tult. 111. 2. 

21. To pledge : as, To give one’s word or 
honour. 

22. To pledge ; to propose as a toast. 

* 23. To represent. 

‘Mure cruel to your pood report than grateful 
To ue that give you truly " 

.Shakes p. ; Coriolannt, L 9. 

* 24. To ascribe ; to impute. 

" Tliat mluht have mercy on tint fault thou aavett 
hhu. ukc tv : Henry Vlil., ill. 2. 

25. To addict ; to apply ; to dispose. (Com- 
monly in the past participle.) 

“lie that gitteth ills mind t<> the law of the most 
High, will seek out the wUdom of all the aucieuta."— 
Ecclus. xxx lx. L 

B. Rejlvxivehj : 

1. To yield up : to resign. 

" We never valued this j>oor seat of England ; 

Ami therefore, living hence, did give ourself 
•Jo bnrlMToua licence." Shakes p. ; Henry I'., L % 

2. To addict; to apply. 

“They who gave themselves to warlike actions and 
enterprises, went immediately to the palace of Odin." 
—Temple. 

C. Intransitive: 

1. To be generous ; to give gifts. 

"Givo and It shall be given unto you."— Luke vi. r*. 

2. To yield as to pressure. 

* 3. To rush ; to make an attack. 

“Hannibal gave upon the Ronmus.’*— Hook: Homan 
Bistort/. 

4. To begin to melt ; to thaw ; to grow soft. 
“Some things are harder when they come from the 

fire, aud afterwards give again, and grow soft; as the 
crust of bread, bisket, sweetmeats, and salt."— Baron : 
Natural History. 

5. To begin to break : as, The weather gives. 

* 6. To weep. 

" Whose eyes do never q Ire 
But through lust and laughter." 

Shakesp. . Timon qf Athens, Iv. 8. 

* 7. To have a misgiving. 

" My mind gives ye *ve reserved 
To rob poor market women." 

J. Webster. {Webster.) 

8. To lead : to open ; to afford or form a 
f>assage or entrance. 

*• One green wicket in a privet hedge, 

This yielding gave Into a grassy walk." 

Tennyson ; Gardener's Daughter, 110. 

H I. To give away : To make over to another ; 
to transfer ; to alienate from one's self. Specif., 
to give in marriage, 

“If you shall marry, 

Yon gitie away this haud. and that is mine." 

Shakesp. : All's Well That Ends Well, v. 3. 

2. To give back : 

0) Trans. : To return, to restore. 

“Their vices perhaps give back all those advantages 
which their victories procured ." — A tterbwy. 

(2) Intrans. : To retire, to retreat ; to go back. 

“ He sried ont with a most vehement voice, I will 
walk in the streugth of the Lord God. So they gave 
back aud came no farther."— Hu n pan . Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress, pt ». 

3. To give forth: To publish, to tell. 

“ Soon after It was given forth, and believed by many, 
that the kiug was dead."— Wayward. 

4. To give in: 

(1) Transitive : 

(а) To allow by way of abatement or deduc- 
tion ; to allow in addition. 

(б) To declare ; to make known ; to proffer : 
as, To give in one's adhesion to a cause. 

(c) To present, to tender ; as, To give in 
one's name. 

(2) Intransitive: 

(а) To yield, to retire ; to acknowledge one- 
aelf beaten by or inferior to another. 

“The charge was given with so well-governed fury, 
that the left comer of the Scots battalion was enforced 
to give tn .“— Bay ward, 

(б) To give oneself to; to adopt; to em- 
brace ; to yield assent. 

“ This IS a geography peculiar to the medallists ; the 
poets, however, have soinetfmes given in to it, and 
furnish us with very good lights lor the explication of 
it."— Addison: On Medals. 

5. To give off: 

(1) Transitive : 

(a) To emit ; to send out : as, To give off 
▼apour. 

* (b) To resign ; to give up. 

“Is this Aai-enaion day ! did liot the prophet ^ 

Say, that before Ascension day at noon. 

My crown I should give off}" 

Shakesp. : King John, v. L. 


(2) Intrans. : To cease, to forbear ; to give 
over. 

“The punishment would be kept from being too 
much. If we gave off as soou a» we jiercelved that it 
reached the mind. '—Locke : on Education. 

* 6. To give on : To rusk or fall ou. 

7. To give out : 

(1) Transitive: 

(a) To emit ; to aend out : as, A plant gives 
out a scent. 

(ft) To publish ; to proclaim; to annotmre 
publicly. 

Hu gave out general summons for the assembly of 
his counsel for the war. " — KnoUcs : Uutorie of the 
Turkes. 


(c) To issue ; to send forth or out. 

"The night waa distinguished by the orders which 
be gave oat to bis army, that they should forbear all 
Insulting of their enemies." — .t ddtson. 

(d) To distribute. 

* (e) To surrender ; to give up. 

" I thought ye would never have given out these 
anus. Shakesp, ; 2 Henry 17.. lv. 8. 

* (/) To show, to exhibit, to present. 

"A better soldier none that Christendom gives out.* 
Shnkr-tp. ; Macbeth, lv. S. 

(<?) To represent, to pretend ; to show or 
declare falsely. 


“Oue that g Ives out himself Prince Florizel." 

Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, v 

(2) Intransitive : 

(a) To declare, to represent. 


’* Give out yon are of Epldainnutn." 

Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, 1. 2. 

(ft) To give in ; to cease from exertion ; to 
yield, to give way. 


" Madam, I always believed you so stout 
That for twenty denials you would not give out* 
Swift. The Grand (Question Debated. 

(c) To proclaim, to declare ; to announce 
publicly. 

8. To give over : 

(1) Transitive : 

(<t) To hand over ; to transfer, to surrender, 
(ft) To cease ; to give up; to leave off; to 
abandon. 


“If Denderaona will return me my Jewels, I will 
give over my suit, aud repent my unlawful solicita- 
tion."— Shakesp. ; Othello, iv. 2. 


(e) To despair of ; to give up all hopes of ; 
to conclude lost. 


' Siuce it is lawful to practice upon them that are 
forsaken and given over, I will venture to prescribe for 
you." — Suckling, 

( d ) To addict or apply oneself. 

" When the Babylonians had given themselves over 
to all manner of vice, it was time for the Lord, who 
had set up that empire, to pull it down."— Grew. 

(2) Intro ns. ; To cease, to yield ; to give in ; 
to discontinue. 


" Give not o'er so ; to him again ; Intreat him." 

Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, 11. 2. 

9. To give up : 

(1) Transitive : 

(а) To surrender, to relinquish, to cede, to 
yield. 

" He has betrayed your business, and given up 
For certain drops of salt your city Koine.*' 

Shakesp. : Coriolanus, v. 6, 

(б) To resign, to commit. 

“ Let us give ourselves wholly up to Christ In heart 
and desire . ' — Taylor .* Holy Living. 

(c) To abandon as lost or hopeless ; to de- 
spair of. 

“ Have the physicians given up all their hope9 T 
Cannot they add a few days to a monarch ? " 

Rowe Ambitious Stepmother, 1. L 

(d) To deliver up ; to declare publicly. 

“And Joahoare up the Bum of the number of the 
people to the king."— 2 Samuel xxiv. 9. 

(2) Intrans. : To give in ; to yield ; to despair 
of anything ; to retire from a contest. 

10. To give the bag, the sack to : 

* (1) To cheat. 

(2) To discharge from employment (Slang.) 

11. To give birth to : 

(1) Lit. : To bear ; to bring forth, as a child. 

(2) Fig. : To be the origin, source, or cause of. 

12. To give chase to: To pursue. 

13. To give ear: To listen ; to give heed ; to 
pay attention. 

" The devil threatened to tear me In pieces if l once 
gave, cur to divinity ; and now tis too latec — Marlowe : 
Dr. Faustus, v. ni. 

14. Give you good day, even , or morrow?; An 
ellipsis for God give you good day, Ac. 

15. To give ground : To yield or give way 
under pressure of an advancing force. 

16. To give it to one : To scold, or beat 
severely. ( Colloquial .) 


17. To give one the lie: To ciiaige one with 
falsehood ; to call oue a liar. 

18. To give head : To give full liberty to : as, 
One gives a horse his hewl. 

19. To give heed : To pay attention; U 
listen ; to give ear. 

20. To give line : To give full liberty to; aj 
one would give a llsh plenty of liue. 

21. To give tongue : 

Hunt. : To hark. 

22. To give one's self up ; 

(1) To surrender one's self. 

(2) To resign or abandon one’s self ; to addict 
one's self. 

(3) To despair of one’a self; to conclude 
one’s self to be lost. 

23. To give way: 

(1) Ordinary Language : 

(a) To yield ; to retire or retreat before proc- 
aure ; to give ground. 

(ft) To fail, to break, to siuk : as, The hedge 
gave way under the weight. 

(c) To hecome depreciated in value. 

“Spanish .and Egyptian gave way a Uttle.*'— Daily 
Telegraph, Oct. 5. Ih83. 

(2) .Y aut, : in the imperative. An order to a 
boat’s crew to start rowing or to increase their 
exertions. 

21. To give way together : 

Naut. : To row in time, to keep stroke. 

25. Give and take: 

(1) As subst. : A fair exchange. 

(2) As adj. : Fairly exchanged ; equally or 
fairly divided. 

“ Hod jv hit the beat of some smart give and take 
work ."—Field, January 28, 1882. 

26. To give the hand : 

(1) To espouse, to bestow in marriage. 

* (2) To yield the supremacy or pre-emi- 
nence; to acknowledge oneself beaten by or 
inferior to another. 

“ Lessons being free from some Inconveniences 
whereuuto sermons are more subject, they may in 
this respect no less take thau in others they mint aim 
the ha nd, w h icb betokenvtb pre-emuieuce! '— Hijoker 
Ecclesuutical Polity. 

H (1) Crabb thus discriminates between to 
give, to grant , and to bestow: “The idea of 
communicating to another what is our own, 
or in onr power, is common to these terms ; 
this is the whole signification of give; but 
grant and bestow include accessory ideas in 
their meaning. To grant is to give at one's 
pleasure ; to bestow is to give with a certain 
degree of necessity. Giving is confined to uo 
object; whatever property we transfer into 
the hands of another, that we give; we give 
money, clothes, food, or whatever is transfer- 
able : granting is confined to such objects aa 
afford pleasure or convenience. To give has no 
respect to the circumstances of the action or 
the agent ; it is applicable to persons of all 
conditions : to grant bespeaks not only the 
will, but the power and influence of the 
granter : to bestow bespeaks the necessitous 
condition of the receiver.” 

(2) He thus discriminates between to give, 
to present , to offer, and to exhibit: “What is 
given is actually transferred : what is presented, 
that is, made a present to him ; or offered, that 
is, brought in bis way, is put in the way of 
being transferred : we present in giving , and 
offer in order to give; bnt it may be that we 
may give without presenting or offering ; and 
on the other hand, we may present or offer 
without giving. To give is the familiar term 
which designates the ordinary transfer of 
property ; to present is a term of respect ; it 
includes in it the formality and ceremony of 
setting before another that which we wish to 
give : to offer is an act of humility or solem- 
nity ; it bespeaks the movement of the heart, 
which impels to the making a transfer or gift. 
To exhibit expresses, likewise, the idea of 
attracting notice also : that which is exhibited 
is more striking than what is presented or 
offered; thus a poem is said to exhibit marks 
of genius.” 

(3) He thus discriminates between to give 
up, to yield, to deliver , to surrender, to cede, 
and to concede; “We give up that which we 
wish to retain ; we deliver that which we wish 
not to retain. Deliver does not include the 
idea of a transfer ; but give up* implies both 
the giving from, and the giving to : we give 
up our house to the accommodation of our 
friends ; vve deliver the property into the 
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handa of the owner. Where the action is 
compulsory, we may either auy an officer gives 
•up or surrenders his aword ; when the action 
is discretionary, we may either say he gives 
up or yields a point of discussion : give up 
has, however, an extensiveneaa of application, 
which gives it an office distinct from either 
surrender or yield. Cede ia properly to sur- 
render by virtue of a treaty ; we may sur- 
render a town as au act of necessity; but the 
cession of a country is purely a political trans- 
action. To concede, which ia but a variation 
of cede, ia a mode of yielding which may be 
either an act of discretion or courtesy/' 

(4) He thus diacriminatea between to give 
up, to abanrtony to resign , and to forego : “To 
give up and abandon both denote a positive 
decision of the mind ; but the former may be 
the act of the understanding or the will, the 
latter ia more commonly the act of the will 
and the passions ; to give up is applied to 
familiar casea ; abandon to matters of import- 
ance. To give up and resign are applied either 
to the outward actions, or merely to the iu- 
ward movements : but the former is active, it 
detenninately fixes the conduct; the latter 
seems to be rather passive: thua we give up 
expectations and resign hopea. Forego is com- 
parable with resign , inasmuch aa it expresses 
a passive action : we resign that which we 
have, and we forego that which we might 
have : we resign the claims which we have 
already made, we forego the claims which we 
might make." ( Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

given (aa givn), * gev-en, * gif-en, * gif- 
fene, * gov-en, * gyf en, * gyv-en, 
gyv-yn, *yeve, 'yov-en, pa. par. or a. 
[Give.] 

A . As pa. par. ; (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Bestowed, granted, conferred. Imparted. 

2. Admitted, supposed, granted, conceded, 

3. Addicted, devoted. (Followed by to.) 

. "Though he was given to pleasure, yet h« wtu like- 
wise desirous of glory."— Baco n ; Henry I'll. 

*4, Affected, disposed, inclined, 

"He is a noble Roman, and well tfiren.* 

Shaketp. : Julius Coesar, i. t. 

n. Math. : A term applied to something 
which ia supposed to be known : as with a 
given point as a centre and a given radma a 
circle can be described ; or when the ratio 
between two quantities is known they are said 
to be in a given, ratio. 

giV er, * gev er, * gyv er, s. [Eng. glv(e) ; 

-i er ; Sw. gifvare ; Dan. giver; Dut .gever; O. 
H. Ger. geber.) One who gives, beatowa, 
or grants ; a granter ; an Imparter or dis- 
tributer. 

" Ood lovetb a cheerful giver.''— 2 Corinthians lx. 7. 

• gives, s. pi. [Gyves.) 

giv -ing, * gev-ing, * gyv yng, pr. par., 
a., & s. [Give.) 

A. & B. As pr. par . <£ parlicip . adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. Assubst. : The act of bestowing, granting, 
or imparting ; a bestowal ; a grant. 

giving-out, s. An assertion ; a declara- 
tion. 

** The pronouncing of some doubtful pbraie . . . 

Or such ambiguous giving-out, to note 

That you know aught of me." 

Shaketp . .- UaTnlet, L ft. 

giz zard, * gis-er, * giz-i-er, s. [O. Fr. 

gezier; Fr. gisier, from Lat. gigeria = the 
entrails of fowls.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : lu the same sense as II. 

2. Fig.: The temper or disposition. 

"Satisfaction and restitution lie so cursedly hard 
upon the gizzards of our publicans."— L' Estrange. 

II. Technically : 

1. Omith. : A muscular division of the 
stomach in birds ; it is an elongated aac in the 
body of birds just below the liver, and having 
two openings above, the one intothe duodenum 
and the other into the proventriculua. Tne 
gizzard of the raptorial bird is thin and feeble, 
while that of the graminivorous bird ia strong, 
with thick and muscular walls, the whole 
lined with a thick horny epithelium. 

"The gizzard Is not only made very strong, espe- 
cially in the granivorous, but hath also a faculty of 
grinding wbat is therein."— Derliam: Phytico- Theology, 
Lk. viL, ch. ii. (Note.) 


2. Rntom. : The proven triculus or second 
muscular stomach designed for crushing food. 
It often has the walls armed with plates or 
teeth of cliitme. 

3. Zoo l. : A stomach paved with calcareous 
plates in the family of molluscs called Bullidm. 
It is large and strong enough tn crush the 
small shell-fish which are swallowed entire. A 
gizzard exists also in Aplysia, which ia a vege- 
table feeder. (5. F. Woodward.) 

gla bcl’-la, s. [Lat, glabellus, fem. glahellazz. 
without hair, smooth.j 

Anatomy : 

1. Human : The surface between the super- 
ciliary ridges. 

2. (Compar.) The frontal portion of a tri- 
lobite. 

* gla'-ber, a. [Lat.] Smooth, alippery. 

gla' brate, a. [Lat. glabratus , pa. par. of 
glxibro — to make bald, to deprive of hair, 
from glaber , (fem. glabra) — without hair, 
smooth.] 

Bot. : Becoming glabrous or smooth from 
age. (Gray.) 

* gla bri-ate, * gla'-brc-ate, v.t. [Lat. 
glabratus , pa. par. of glabro, from glaber — 
without hair, smooth.) To make smooth, 
bare, or bald. 

* gla'-bri-ty, s. [Lat. glabritas , from glaber 
— without liair, smooth.] The state of being 
glabrous, smooth, or bald. 

gla’-brous, a, [Lat. glaber.) 

Bot. : Smooth ; having a surface devoid of 
hair or pubescence. 

** French elm. whose Jeaves are thicker and more 
florid, glabrous, or smooth ."— Evelyn : Sylva. 

* gla -51-a-ble (or 5I aa shi), a. [Lat. 
glaci(es) = ice, and Eng. suff. -able.] Capable 
of being converted into ice. 

•’ Sensible philosophers conceive of the generation of 
diamouds. Iris, beryls ; not making them of frozen 
Icicle, or from meer aqueous and glad able substance*." 
— Browne : Vulgar Errourt. bk. li., ch. i. 

* gla-91-al (or 91 as shi), a. [Fr. & Sp. 
glacial; Pert, glacal ; ltal. glaciate , from Lat. 
glacialis =3 icy, frozen, full of ice ; glacies — 
ice.J Of or belonging to ice. 

" And for his glacial air. where Is the shepherd so 
simple, but could have told him, that snowy or what 
ever else he means by glacial air, or clouds may serve 
to darken the day, but not at all prolong It V'—Qrsw: 
Cotmologia Sacra, bk. iv., ch. iv. 

glacial acetic-acid, s. 

Chan. : A name given to concentrated ace- 
tic acid, containing S4 per cent, of CHg'CO* 
OH. It is so called because it forms a colour- 
less crystalline mass like ice when it ia cooled 
to 34° F., and it remains crystalline till the 
temperature rises to 48° F. Its sp. gr. is 1*065. 
It ia used externally as a caustic irritant, 
vesicant, and escharotic. 

glacial-drift, *. 

Geol. : Drift, that is transported material, 
in the carrying or deposition of which ice, in 
the form either of land ice or of icebergs, took 
the leading part. The smoother surfaces of 
the boulders and pebbles generally exhibit a 
series of scratches, parallel to each other if 
made contemporaneously, though, if arising at 
different periods, a newer set of scratches may 
cross an older one. The fossil remains are 
those of more or less arctic molluscs and other 
animals. It is the same as Boulder-drift (q- v.). 
[Glacial- formations, Glacial-period.] 

glacial- epoch, s. [Glacial-pehiod.] 

glacial- formations, s. pi. 

Geol. : A more comprehensive term than 
glacial-drift (q.v.). Strata of this character, 
occur widely in the northern parte of the 
Doited States, being found abuudautly in New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania, and other 
states as far west as the Rocky Mountain 
region. They are also found in the countries 
of Northern Europe, and in the British Islands. 
Northern Asia appears to be free from them. 

glacial-period, glacial-epoch, $. 

Geol. : A period or epoch during which ice 
largely prevailed, the climate, in what are 
now temperate latitudes, being polar. It 
lasted long, commencing during the Newer 
Pliocene, and terminating before the close of 
the Post- Pliocene. Arctic conditions did not 


prevail umntormittingly during all this time. 
Two distinct divisions of the glacial-period or 
distinetglacial-periodsare traceable in the Alps, 
the earlier one the more severe of the two. Din- 
ing the warmer interval, called by Professor 
Ueer the inter-glacial period, dense beds of lig- 
nite were deposited at DUmteii and other places 
near Xu rich. In the United States the glacial 
period seems to have presented similar condi- 
tions, evidences of an advance and retreat, and a 
second advance, of the ice sheet being ub-o-rv- 
able in some localities. The count r.v was buried 
under a great ice mass as far south as central 
Pennsylvania. In Britain, where the glacia> 
phenomena have been much studied, similai 
evidences of two glacial periods are found 
The island appears to have been submerged till 
hardly any portion of it remained above water 
There is some doubt, however, upon this point 
It wag during the glacial-period, that the 
Alpine plants, now found ou the summit ol 
European mountains, passed southward from 
the Arctic regions. During the later of the 
two glacial periods man existed, whether lie did 
so during the earlier one, is matter of dispute. 
What caused the abnormal cold haa not heeo 
settled. It may, as Sir Charles Lyell thinks, 
have been great expanses of high land near the 
North Pole. Sir John Ilersehel in 1832, M. 
Adhihiiar in 1840, and notably Mr. Croll in 
1864, suggested astrouomical causes which 
may have had an effect in bringing on the 
glacial epochs. The chief is the varying 
eccentricity of the earth's orbit. In a.d. 1800 
this was *01(3S, but 200,000 years previously it 
was *0567, making a difference of 10J millions 
of miles, and creating an excess nf winter days 
amounting to 27*7. So also 210,000 years 
before a.o. 1800, the eccentricity was 0*575, 
the difference in millions of miles, 10$, and 
the winter days in excess 27*8. If the glacial- 
period was thus produced, this may have been 
its date. The difference was 10 a millions of 
miles against 750,000 years, and 13J millions 
850,000 years before A.n. 1800. That no glacial 
strata had been found earlier than those in 
the Newer Pliocene militates against the view 
that the cold of that time was produced by 
periodically recurrent astronomical cause*. 
(Lyell.) 

glacial phosphoric acid, s. 

Chern. : Ho0*P 2 0 5 — UP0 3 . It is exceed- 
ingly deliquescent, and requires to he kept in 
a closely-stopped bottle. It is called also 
in etaphosphoric-a cid . 

glacial -theory, glacial - hypothe- 
sis, s. 

Geology : 

1. An hypothesis or a theory now universally 
accepted, which attributes the drift maiuly to 
the action ot ice. 

2. An hypothesis or theory as to the desceot 
of glaciers. [Glacier.] 

gla - 91-al-ist (or 91 as shi), s. [Eng. 

glacial; -ist.) 

A. As subst. : One who attributes the pho- 
nomeua of the drift to the action of ice. 
Nearly all geologists are now glacialists. 

B. As adj. : Of or belonging to the school 
of geologists described under A, or their 
tenets : as, glacialist views. 

gla-91-al-ly (or 91 as Shi), adv. [Eng. 
glacial ; - ly.\ By means of ie*. 

" Far * transported rocks, gin dally polished and 
Scratched on more than oue side." — Lyell. Student's 
Elements of Geology, ch. xil 

* gla-91-ar -l-um (or 91 as Shi), $ . [Lat. 

glaci(es) = ice ; neut. suff. -arium.) A room or 
enclosed space with a level flooring ef arti- 
ficial ice for skating on. 

gla-91-ate (or 91 as Shi), v.t. <fc i. [Lat. 

glaciatus, pa. par. of glacio = to make or tura 
into ice, to congeal ; glacies = ice.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To convert into ice. 

2. To act upon by means of ice. 

"The probable date of the introduction of the oon. 
tents into ossiferous c.tves in glaciated areas may b* 
ascertained by au examination or the uevr deposits.''— 
Dawkins : Care Hunting, eh. xL 

B. Intrans. : To become ice. (Jefcrtson.) 

"First a glaciating decree of cold, and then the 

highest we could produce by art. " — Boyle : Works, 
ii. 522. 

gla-9i-a'-tion (or ci as shi), s. [Fr. gtaciae 
tion.] 


boil, ooy; poiit, jowl; cat, 9ell. chorus, 9M11, ben<?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = t 
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1. Ord. Lang. : The act of congealing ; the 
•tate of being congealed. 

2. Geol. : The atatc of being acted upon by 
ico ; ice-action. Used of a country or dis- 
trict, a stratum or a boulder. It consists 
chiefly of polished and furrowed rock-sur- 
faces, of moraines, aod erratic blocks. 

“ Beneath the drifts were unequivocal marks of 

prolonged glacial ion. "—Eyell : Student's elements of 

Geology, ch. xlL 

gla?- l cr, s. [Fr., from Lat. glacies = ice.] 

A. As substantive : 

Physic. Geol., £c. : A river of ice slowly 
descending a rnonntaln side. A glacier com- 
mences primarily as a frozen mass of snow, 
formed above the line of perpetual congela- 
tion, and consolidated partly by pressure and 
partly by the freezing of water in filtered into 
it from its surface. In the Swiss Alps the 
glaciers are between twenty and thirty miles 
long, their greatest breadth two or three 
miles, and their depth more than 000 feet. 
Why the glacier descends has been a very 
disputed question. Saussure attributed it 
to its weight, aided hy the water beneath it. 
Charpentier and Agassiz to dilatation pro- 
duced by the freezing of water in the inter- 
stices, a view which Hopkins opposed on 
mathematical and mechanical grounds. Agassiz 
and Prof. James Forbes discovered that the 
glacier, like an ordinary river, moved faster on 
the surface than below, and in the middle than 
at the sides. Forbes therefore believed that 
viscosity was the cause of the glacier’s action. 
Tyndall attributed it chiefly to regelation, 
that is, to parts of it melting and freezing 
again. When, in descending a mountain-side, 
the glacier has to force its way through a 
narrow channel, the brittle ice is crushed aud 
broken, but hy virtue of “regelation” it 
freezes anew when it has cleared the obstruc- 
tion, and constitutes a “Mer de Glace.” 
Prof. Tyndall has imitated the whole process 
artificially on a small scale, and his is now 
the accepted explanation of glacier-move- 
ment. As a glacier descends, it carries with 
it stones, which, on its melting, are deposited 
in a moraine (q.v.) By these moving beneath 
it, and projecting from it, the subjacent rocks 
are polished and scored with parallel furrows. 
It makes also a dome-shaped mass of smoother 
rock, called in Switzerland roches mout on nees 
(q.v.). It scoops out lakes. [Glacier -lake.] 
If it reach the sea, and descend into it, huge 
masses of it float off as icebergs. Such is the case 
with the enormous glaciers of Greenland, and 
with those of the coast of Alaska. PuriDg the. 
glacial period the nothern parts of this country 7 
were buried under mountains of moving ice. 
The same was the case in Northern Europe. 

" The glacier's cold and restless mass 
Moves onward day hy day." 

Byron : Manfred. L L 

B. As adj. : Of, helonging to, produced by, 
or derived from a glacier. 

glacier-dam, s. 

Phys. Geog , & Geol. : A dam across a river 
produced by a glacier obstructiug the passage 
cf the waters. 

“This old level is determined, not hy the height of 
the gtacier^am* — Lyell : Princip. G mol. (Ilth ed.j, 
ch. xvL 

glacier-erosion, s. 

Phys. Geog. £ Geol. : Erosioo by means of 
glaciers. There is a glacier-erosion theory of 
lake basins. [Lake.] ( Quar . Jour* Geol. Soc., 
XviiL 185 ; xxx. 479.) 

glacier-fork, s. 

Phys. Geog. & Geol. : A fork-like appearance 
produced by the junction of two glaciers which, 
after uniting, flow on together. At the point 
of jonction they make cross grooves upon any 
flat surface over which they pass. This may 
be seen in Norway aod elsewhere. (Quar. 
bur. Geol. Soc., xxix., 208.) 

glacier-lake, s. 

Phys. Geng. £ Geol. : A lake produced tem- 
porarily or permanently hy a glacier. It is 
noteworthy that glacier-lands like Switzer- 
land are also lands abounding in lakes. 

glacier-moraine, s. 

Phys. Geog. £ Gent. : A moraine deposited by 
ft retreating or departed glacier. ((Quar. Jour. 
Geol. Soc., xx. 455. 

glacier mud, s. 

Geol.: Boulder earth. An unstratified mass 


of coarse gritty mud, with pebbles, boulders, 
and atony parties cn the aurface of ice-woru 
rocks in Scotland and elsewhere. (Quar. 
Jour. Geol. Soc., xxi. 100.) 

glacier valley, *. 

Phys. Geog. £ Geol. : A valley, the essential 
factor in the formation of which has been a 
glacier. [Quar. Jour. Geol . Soc., xx. 4^4.) 

gla- 91 -cro’, s. [Ft.] 

Geol. : A cavern full of ice existing In a 
mountain laud. 

** We walked quickly away from the glaclere, agree- 
ing that It was not Improbable that in that part of 
the Jura there might be many hidden cave*, contain. 
Log more or lea* Ice."— U. F. tiroume ; Ico Cuvet, ch. iv. 

gla- 91 -a- (or 91 as Shi), a. in comp. [Lat. 
glacies — ice.] Pertaining to Ice, as glacio - 
aqueous =■ pertaining to the combined action 
of ice and water. 

gla- 91 -ous (or 91 as shi), a. [Lat. glacifes) 
=ice, and Eng., Ac. suff. -ous.] Like ice ; icy. 

" Although exhaled and placed In cold conservatories, 
It will crystallize and shoot into glaciout bodies."— 
Broume: Vulgar Errourt, hk. li., ch. 1. 

gla' 91 s, s. [Fr., from glace; Lat. glades = 
Ice.] 

1. Forf. : The superior slope of the rampart 
of the covered way, or, where the rampart 
does not exist, the declivity immediately in 



front of the ditch of a work, forming a gentle 
slope towards the country, and protecting 
the revetment of the escarp from the fire of 
an enemy. 

2. Geol. : A gentle slope, not so steep as a 
talus. 

glad, * gladde, * glade,* glead, * gleade, 
* giea, a. & s. [A.S. gtced = shining, bright, 
glad ; cogn. with Dut. glad = bright, smooth, 
sleek ; Icel. gladhr = bright, glad ; Dan. & 
Sw. glad = joyful, joyous ; Ger. glattz* smooth, 
even ; O. Fris. gled ~ smooth. From the same 
root as glide and glow.] [Glade.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Pleased ; cheerful ; gratified ; feeling 
pleasure, joy, or satisfaction. 

*’ I sm right glad that he’s go out of hope.” 

Bhuketp. : Tempctt, Iff. a. 

It is followed by at, or of, and formerly 
also by with before that which causes the 
pleasure or satisfaction. 

** He g ltd 

Of her attention, gained with serpent tongue. 

His fraudulent temptation thus began." 

MUlon : P. A.. U. 531. 

2. Expressive of or indicating pleasure or 
satisfaction ; cheerful, joyful ; as, a glad coun- 
tenance. 

** EVn adverse navies blessed the binding gale. 

Kept down the glad acclaim, and silent joyed.” 

Thomson: Ether: y. iv. 1,12”. 

3. Causing or affording pleasure, joy, or 
satisfaction ; gladdening ; joyful. 

“lam sent to speak unto thee, and to shew thee 
these plod tidings. —LuJ:c L 19. 

4. Wearing a gay or bright appearance; 
cheerfnl ; bright ; showy ; gay. 

“ The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad 
for them, and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as 
the ruse ." — Isaiah xxxv. L 

5. It is used colloquially io a somewhat 
sarcastic sense. 

“ I would be glad to learn from those who pronounce 
that the human soul always thinks, how they know 
IL "—Locke. 

* B. As subst. : Gladness, joy, pleasure. 

“Till fortnne. tired with doitiij had. 

Threw him ask re, to give him glad.* 

Bhakesp. : Pericles. iL (Prol.) 

Crabb thus discriminates between glad, 
pleased, joyful, and cheerful : ,l Glad and pleased 
nre both applied to the ordinary occurrences 
of the day; but the former denotes rather a 
lively and momentary sentiment, the latter a 
gentle but rather a more lasting feeling ; we 
are glad to see a friend who has been long ab- 
sent ; we are pleased with the company of an 
intelligent and Communicative }>ersou. Glad, 


joyful, and cheerful , all express more or less 
lively sentiments ; but glad is less vivid than 
joyful, and more so tlta.ii cheerful. Glad is 
seldom employed as an epithet to qualify 
things, except in the scriptural or solemn 
style ; glad tidings of great joy ; joyful la 
seldomer used to qualify j*rsona than things; 
we either apeak of a cheerful disposition, a 
cheerful person, a cheerful society, or a cheerful 
face, a cheerful sound, a cheerful aspect, and 
the like,” (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

t glad-eye, s. 

Oruith. : One of the name# given to the 
Yellow Aranr r, or Ydlowliammer (Emberiza 
citrinellu). 

glad-warbling, a. Singing or warbling 
joyfully. (Thomson. : Castle of Indolence , li. 64.) 

* gild, * glade, * glad-cn, " glad den. 
gladien, * gladye, * gleadlen, * glcd- 

cn, r.f. & t. [A.S. gladian; IceL gltdhja ; 
Sw. glitdja, gla/la ; Dan. glade.] [Glad, a.] 

A. Trans. : To make glad or joyful ; to 
gladden, to rejoice. 

*’ Thera Is none that t-j much com forte th glad- 

dtth the hearer, as a thing spoken contrary to tha 
expectation of other."— Wilton : Arte tf lOutortqu*. 
p. 153. 

B. Intram. : To become or be glad ; to 
rejoice. 

*’ Advance, immortal hard, coma op and new 
The gladding face of that great king." 

Ben Jom m : Irish Masgum. 

glad'-den, v.t . & i. [Eng. glad, a. ; -en.] 

A. Trans. : To make glad, pleased, or Joy. 
ful ; to rejoice, to cheer. 

" Thou earliest minister of the Almighty 

Which gladdened, on the mountain topa. the heart* 

Of the Chaldean shepherds." 

Byron : Manfred. II L 2. 

* B. /nfrarts. ; To become or be glad ; to 
rejoice. 

*' So shall your company aver gladden at tha sound 
of your voice."— Adams. 

* glad’-dcr, *glad-er, s. [Eng. glad; -er.] 
Une who or that which gladdeus or makea 
glad. 

’■ Daughter of Jove, and spouse of Vnlcanua, 

Thou glader of the mount of Citheron.” 

Chaucer; C. T., 2.225. 

* glad-don, 5 . [Gladen.] 

glade (1), s. [Of uncertain origin, but probably 
closely connected with Eng. glad, and Icel. 
gladhr, the original meaning being an opening 
for light ; cf. Nor. glettc = a clear spot among 
clouds ; gletta — to peep ; glott = an opening.] 

1. An opening or passage through a wood ; 
an open space in a wood or forest, 

" True, I must leave sweet Rokeby's glades, 

Hot wander more in Gretna's shades ; 

But sure, no rigid Jailer, thou 
Wilt a short prison-walk allow." 

Scott : Rokeby, v. IT. 

2. A part left nn frozen in rivers; an opening 
in the ice of rivers. (American.) 

3. An everglade. (American.) 

* ^ To go to glade : To set. 

“ Phoebus now goes to glade.* 

Babies : Eglogues. 555. 

glade-net, s. A kind of net nsed for • 
catching birds in the openings of forests. 

glade (2), s. [Glede.] A local name forth# 
Common Blizzard (Buteo vulgaris). 

* glade, v.t . [Glad, v.] 


gla-den, gla -der, * gla-dene, * gla- 
dine', glad-don, "gla-don, " gla-done, 

s. [A.b. glcedene ; Lat. gladius = a sword.] 
Bot. : A name given to several species of 
the Iris family, especially Iris feetidissima, 
from the sword-like shape of the leaves. 

* glad'-er, s. [Gladder.] 

* glad -ful, * glad'- full, * gled-ful, a. 

[Eng. glad ; -ful{l).j Full of gladness or joy ; 
joyfuL 

’The pnbllqne coumfort© and glad full reioyctng 
whiche rff her byrth she brought t« > all England©."— 
Vdal : Dedic. EpaU to q. iia-herine. 

* glad- ful-n ess, s. [Eng. gladful ; -ness.] 

'iUe quality or state of being glad ; gladness, 
joy. 

M And there him rest* Io riotous suffisanc© 

Of all his gladfulneAt *inl hun-ly jojauct** 

Bpetaer . SI uiopol nuts* 296. 

glad'-l-ate, a. [Lat. gla/Uns = a sword.] 
word -shaped ; resembling a sword in shape ; 
eusifonn. 


fate, fat, {axe, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
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gl&d'-I-a-tdr, s. [Lat. a a swordsman, a 
fighter in the public games, a gladiator, from 
gladius = a a word.) 

1. Literally: 

Rom. Antiq. : One of a class of men whose 
profession was to light In public for the en- 
tertainment of the people. They were armed 
with deadly weapons, and usually fought in 
pairs. The numbers of these men were prin- 
cipally recruited from prisoners of war, or 
refractory slaves sold by their masters to the 
luvista (or trainer). Malefactors also were 
occasionally condemned to fight as gladiators, 
and occasionally Homan citizens offered them- 
selves voluntarily for hire, and to such the 
specific term auctoratL was applied, their pay 
being called avctoramentum. Under the more 
worthless and dissolute emperors, eqoitcs, 
priests, and senators did not scruple to con- 
tend in the arena, in the hope of attracting 
the attention and gaining the favour of the 
prince ; and even high-born women were 
found who consented to pander to the appe- 
tite for novelty, by fighting with each other 
or with dwarfs. Gladiators were divided into 


Retiarius. Becntor. 

GLADIATORS. 

classes according to the manner in which they 
were equipped, and were in many cases named 
from the nation whose characteristic arms 
they bore. The representatives of different 
nations were frequently matched against each 
other, and the comparative efficiency of their 
weapons, offensive and defensive, was thus 
put to the test. The classes most frequently 
mentioned are — the Thracians, armed with a 
light circular buckler and short crooked cut- 
lass ; the Mirmilloncs, equipped as Gaulish 
warriors, with an oblong shield, curved to 
match the shape of the body. The Retiarii 
were armed with a net (rcte) and a kind of 
three-pointed spear or trident with a long 
handle, but were destitute of defensive ar- 
mour ; they were usually paired with a heavy- 
armed opponent, a mirmillo for example, who 
waa in this case designated secutor (from Lat. 
senior = to follow) ; the retiarius, being no 
match for his antagonist in a hand-to-haml 
fight, endeavoured, as the latter approached, 
to throw his net so as to entangle him ia its 
meshes, and, if successful, stabbed him with 
the trident before lie could extricate himself. 
If the cast failed he was compelled to take to 
flight, was chased by the srcido** (and hence 
the name), and if overtaken easily despatched. 
If, however, the retiarius contrived to evade 
hi8 pursuer until he was prepared for a second 
throw, then the contest was renewed as at 
first, and continued until one or the other was 
baffled or exhausted. If one of the combatants 
was wounded so as to be unable to continue 
the fight, the life or death of the wounded 
man, who held up his finger in token of sub- 
mission, depended upon the pleasure of the 
president, who usually, as a matter of cour- 
tesy, referred it to the spectators, who signified 
their decision by raising or depressing their 
thumbs, accordingly as they wished him to 
be killed or saved. There were regular aca- 
demies devoted to the instruction of these 
prize-fighters, in which novices were taught 
the principles of their art by fighting with 
heavy wooden swords. Originally, gladiatorial 
contests were fought at the funerals of distin- 
guished persons, but in time they eame to 
form a part of every important public solem- 
nity or festival, and were even introduced 
occasionally at private banquets. 

" Of raging aspect, rushed Impetuous forth 
The gladiator." Thornton : Liberty. ir. 163. 

* 2. Fig. : A combatant in general ; a dis- 
putant. 


glad i-a tor 4-al, * glad i a tor-I-an, 

a. [ldt. glatlUUorius, from f/fadiator.] 

1. Lit. : Of or pertaining to the contests of 
gladiators. 

" He (Constantine) made a law against gladiatorial 
shows.” — Jortln : Remarks on Wm. History. 

* 2. Fig. : Of ov pertaining to combatants 
or contests in general. 

* glad-i-a-tor-ism, s. [Eog. gladiator ; 
- ism .] The act or* practice of fighting as gladi- 
ators ; prize-fighting. 

glad-i-a-tdr-ship, s. [Eng .gladiator; -ship.] 
The state, occupation, or profession of a gladi- 
ator. 

* glad l-a-tor-y, a. [Lat. gladiatorius , from 
gladiator .] Of or pertaining to gladiators ; 
gladiatorial. 

" The Romans did use themselves unto their gladla. 
tory fights."—/?/). Reynolds: On the Passions, ch. xxvii. 

* glad'-i-a-tiire, s. [Lat. gladiatura, from 
gladior ='to fight with swords ; gladius = a 
sword.] Sword-play ; fencing ; a gladiatorial 
contest. 

“In their amphitheatricat gladtntures. the lives of 
captives lay at the mercy of the vulgar.”— tiayton ; On 
Ron Quixote, p. 27 L 

* gl&d’-i-fy, v.i. [Eng. glad ; suff. -/y(q.v.).] 
To rejoice, to become glad, 

*• He would gladify upon our pleasure In his sight." 
— J lad. D'Arblay ; Diary, vi. 103. 

glad’-i-ole, glad i o -lus, s. [Lat. = (1) 
a small sword, (2) the sword lily (gladiolus), 
from gladius =a sword, referring to the form 
of the leaves.] 

1. Ord. Lang. (Of both forms ) ; The genus 
gladiolus (q.v.). 

2. Bot. (i Of the form gladiolus) ; A genus 
of Iridaceae. It has a tubular two-lipped 
corolla, a trifld stigma, and ensiform sheathing 
leaves. The species are found in South Africa, 
Europe, and Western Asia. One is British — viz., 
Gladiolus communis , variety illyricus , a plant 
with crimson flowers, growing in the New 
Forest and the Isle of Wight, but rare. G. 
segetum, has been used as an aphrodisiac. 
Most of the garden species were brought at 
first from the Cape of Good Hope. They are 
beautiful, and have heen improved by inter- 
crossing. 

H Water gladiole : 

Bot, : Butouius umbellatus. 

glad-i-us, s. [Lat. = a sword.] 

Zool. : The horny shell of a calamary, of a 
squid, &c. It is called also a pen, or sepio- 
staire (q.v.). (S. P. Woodward.) 

glad -ly, * glad-liehe, * glad-luche, a. 

& adv. [A.S. ghsdlic (a.), gloedlice (adv.) ; lcel. 
gladligr.] 

* A. As adj. : Glad, pleased, gay. 

"Nes uer gome so gladly on gere." 

Lyric Poems, p. 36. 

E. As adv. : With gladneaa, pleasure, or 
joy ; joyfully, cheerfully. 

" For hlB particular. I’ll receive him gladly ; 

But not one follower." Shaketp. : Lear, U. 4. 

glad' -ness, * glad-nesse, s. [A.S. glad- 
nesse.] The quality or state of being glad, 
pleased, or joyful ; joy, cheerfulness, readi- 
ness, willingness. 

” Phoebus, whose kindly beams Impart 
Health and gladness to the heart." 

Francis : Horace : The Secular Poem. 

H For the difference between gladness and 
joy, see Joy, 

* glad' - ship, * glad - sehepe, * glad- 
schipe, * glad scipe, s. [A.S. glccdscipe.) 
A state of gladness ; pleasure. 

“Such Is the platlthippe of enule 
In wo rides thing.' Gower, 11 

t gl&d'-some, 4 glad sum, o. [Eng. glad , 
and suff. -some.] 

1. Glad ; pleased ; cheerful ; gay ; merry. 

'“Mid the green mountains many and many a song 
We two had Bung, like gladsome birds in May." 

Wordsworth: Female Vagrant. 

2. Bright ; cheering ; gay. 

" To live and die in a shady bower. 

Single on the gladsome earth." 

Wordsworth : JFAife Roe of Rylttone, Til 

* glad' -some -ly, * glad -sum -11, adv. 
[Eng. gladsome ; -ly.] lo a gladsome manner ; 
with joy, gladness, or gaiety. 

" It shat ahewe itaelf to them, and aladsumU In all© 
prouydeuce it ahaJ aghen come to them.'’— Wycli&e : 
Wisdom, vl. 17. 




* glAd-some-ncss, * glad-sum-nesso, * 

[Eng. gla/home; -neii.) A state of gladneaa; 
joy ; pleasure ; cheerfulness. 

Glad'-stone, s. [After the Eiigllah States- 
man, W. E. Gladstone.] 

1. A roomy four-wheeled, two-seated pleasure 

carriage. 

2. Short for Gladstone bag; a long, light, 
leather traveling-bag, so constructed as Ly con- 
taiu a dress suit without crushing it. 

glag'-er-ite, s. [Gr. y\aycp6<; (ginger os) - full 
of milk, and nuff. -itc (Min.) (q.v.)J. 

Min. : A white or yellowiab-white variety 
of Halloysite from Bavaria. 

gla'-gol, 8. [Slavon., = a word.] The earliest 
Slavonic alphabet, principally used in Istria 
ami Dalmatia, in the psalms, liturgiea, and 
offices of the Roman Catholic Church. It 
appears to have been originally cut on atieks 
in the Runic fashion, and to have existed 
before Christianity. 

gla-gol-it'-ic, a. [Eng. glagol; -Me.) Of oi 
1 ter taiu in g to glagol : as, the Glagolitic alpha* 
bet. 

glaik, s. [Gleek, s.J 

1. Deception ; delusion ; trickery. (Scotch.) 
Fling or give the glaiks in foiled ten: To 

throw dust in people’s eyes. (Lit. & Fig.) 

“Fit only to Jllng the glaiks hi folks' cen.” — Scott i 
Heart of Midlothian, ch. xii 

2. A transient glance, or gleam. 

glaik'-et, glaik' it, glaik, a. [Glaik, s.] 

Light-headed ; idle ; foolish. (Scotch.) 

" Bolted off this gate, after uglaikct ne’er-do-weel. 
Scoff. - Redgauntlet, ch. ii. 

glaik' -it -ness, s. [Eng. glaikit ; -ness.] 
Levity of manner or cooduct; light-headed- 
ness. 


glair, * glaire, # glayre, * glay-er, 
* glar-ye, * gleyre, *. [Fr. glaire (for 
claire), from Lat. clarus = bright, clear; Sp. 
& Port, clara; ltal. chiarea ; Low Lat glared 
= gravel.] 

1. The white of an egg, used as a size in 
gilding, or as a varnish to preserve paintiugs. 

“ Medylle hyt wyth gleyre of ane epge and temper 
bit in a schelle with thy tyngere.'—Porkington Md. 
{ fl arton Club, 1S55), p. 7a 


2. Any viscous, transparent substance re- 
aembling the white of an egg. 

*’ I found the tongue hlack and dry, with a black 
glare on the teeth." — Fordyce: On Muriatic Acid, p. 11. 

* 3. Any bright, shining substance. 


“ The wal of jasper that glent aa glayre .* 

E. Eng. All it. Poems ; Pearl, 1.02&. 


glair, v.t. [Glair, s.) To smear or overlay 
with the white of an egg ; to varnish. 


• glaire, s [Glair, s.] 


* glair -e-ous/glair'-ous, a. [Fr. glalreux , 
from glaire — glair.] Resembling or of the 
nature of glair or the white of an egg ; viseous 
and transparent. 


glair -ine, s. [Eng. glair ; -tne.] A glairy 
substance which forms npon the surface of 
some thermal waters. 


*glair-y, a. [Eng. glair; -y.] Resembling or 
of the nature of glair ; covered with glair. 

glaive/ glayfe/ glafc/ glay ve,* gleive, 
* gleyve, * gleve, s. [Fr. glaive, from Lat. 
gladius ~ a sword.] 

* 1. A kind of weapon carried by foot- 
soldiers, and consisting of a cutting edge 
fixed to the end of a pole. 

" Ilkan in bande a fill god gleieeP Havelok, L770. 

t 2. A broadsword ; a falchion ; a curved 
sword ; a scimitar. 

“The Delhi with his cap of terror on. 

And crooked glaive ; the lively, supple Greek." 

liyron : Childe Harold, ii. M. 

•[ In the following instance the word ajv 
pears to be used lor some kind of dart of 
javelin 

•* Glay ues scherpo thal gtrnne cast." 

Sir FerumbraS, 2,723. 

glai'-zie, a. [Glossy.] 

gla'-ma, glame, s. [Gr. yXopAut (glamao) 
for Atj pdoo (lemao) *= to be blear-eyed, pur- 
blind ; \rjpri (leme) =s a humour that gathers in 
the corner of the eye, gum, rheum.] 

Pathol. : (For def. see etyra.). 


bSTo, p6iit f cat, 9011, chorns, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, e^lst. ph = £ 

- plan, -tlan — shan. -tion, -sion — shun ; -tlon, -^ion - zhun. -clous, -tlons, -slons = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. ~ h^l, d^L 
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glam' or, * glam' or, «. [led. glamr = a 
legeudaiy ghost or spirit.] 

1. The influence of some charm on the eye, 
causing it to sec things differently from wlnit 
they really nre; it magical deception ol‘ sight. 
Also, the influence of any kiod ot euchantineiit 
which distorts one’s perception ami afiects one's 
opinion, perhaps contrary to facts. 

* 2. Witchcraft ; magic. 

*' Like that maiden hi the tale 
Whom Owydion made by glamour out of flower* " 
Tennyson : En\d, 743. 

3. A kind of haze covering objects, and 
causing them to appear differently from what 
they really are. 

glance, * glaunce, s. [Sw. glans — lustre, 
brightness, tf?d>isa= to shine; Da. glands = 
lustre, brightness, glandse = to gloss, glaze ; 
Dut. glans = lustre, glanzen = to put a gloss 
tiDon ; Ger. glam = splendor, gliinzen = to 
flitter, all being nasalized forms from the same 
coot as differ. (Sfrcaf.)] [Glint.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A sudden shoot or dart of light or splen- 
dour ; a flash. 

" Each 8 word 'a bright glance, seemed summons from 
their fctte, * Sfirlin. 7 .* Jonathan. 

2. A sudden look or castiog of the eyes ; a 
momentary and rapid view or look. 

“The courtiers who filled the outer room communi. 
eated their suspicions to each other hy whispers *ud 
■tignificant glances ." — Macaulay Hist. Eng., cn. it. 

3. A slight touch ; a graze. 

•For they saiie away, beinp not once touched with 
the pawnee of a shot."— RacUuyl; Voyages, it 134. 

4. A transient or passing turning of the 
attention ; a slight notice or attention to any 
•nbject in passing. 

*• How fleet is a glance of the mind 1" 

Cowper: Verses attributed to A. Selkirk. 

5. A hint, a reflection. 

II. Min. : A terra used either as the first or 
as the second word of various compounds. It 
Implies that the minerals thus characterized 
have a splendent metallic lnstre. 

For the difference between glance and 
glimpse, see Glimpse; for that between glance 
and look, see Look. 

glance-coal, s. 

Min. : The same as Anthracite (q.v.). 

glance-copper, s. 

Min. : The same as Chalcocite. 

glance, * glaunce, v.i. A t. [Glance, s.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To shoot or dart a sudden flash of bright- 
ness or splendor ; to flash. 

M Now flashing wide, now glancing as in play. 

Swift heyond thought the lightnings dart away.*’ 
Ctncper : Truth, 24^. 

2. To move rapidly about, so tus to cause 
flashes of colors; to dart about; to appear aod 
disappear quickly. 

"The mute fish that glances in the stream." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. 1L 

3. To move or fly off in an ohlique direc* 
tion ; to he turned aside during motion. 

” The damnM attow glanced aside.” 

Tennyson : 0 riana, 4L 

* 4. To he turned aside, so as to miss that 
which is aimed at. 

"The jest did glance away from me." 

Shakesp. r Taming of the Shrew, Y. 2. 

5. To look with a sudden and rapid cast of 
the eye ; to snatch a hasty or passing view of 
*ny object. 

’* Doth stance from heaven to earth.” 

Shakesp. : Midsummer Wight's Dream. T. 

6. To make an incidental or passing remark 
on ; to notice briefly in passing ; to refer to 
briefly. 

7. To hint at ; to censure hy hints or alln- 
*ion. (Followed by at.) 

” Caesar's ambition ehalljbe glanced at .* 

And. after this, let C*sar seat him sure." 

Shakesp. ; Julius Ceesar, U. 2. 

B. Transitive : 

1, To shoot or dart suddenly or moment- 
arily ; to cast for a moment. 

** He glanced a look of holv pride” 

Wordsworth : White Doe of Eylstone, i\. 

% To refer to briefly or incidentally ; to hint 

at. 

"In company I often glanced it" 

shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, v. 

glan$’-cr # s. [Eng. glanc(9 ); -er.) One who 
glances ; one who casts a glance. 


glamor — glandularly 


glan^ mg, * glaun synge, pr. par., a., A 
s. [Glance, v.J 

A. & B. As pr, par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of casting a hasty or momentary 
look npon ; a referring or alluding to anythiug 
briefly. 

2. The state of being turned aside out of the 
direct course. 

glan 9 - ing ly, * glaunc ing ly, adv. 
[Eng. glancing ; -ly.] In an oblique manner; 
incidentally, indirectly; not directly. 

“Sir Richard Hawkins hath done something in this 
kind, but brokenly ami glancingly.”— Uakcwiu. 

gland, S. [Fr. glande, from Lat. glans (genit. 
glandis ) = a nut-like fruit, as an acorn, a 
beech nut, a chestnut, Ac.] 

1. Anat. : A term at first vaguely applied to 
any smooth round viscus, but which is now 
limited to such of the seas secrete— i.e., separ- 
ate by a process of cell-growth, certain con- 
stituents of the hlood which are afterwards 
poured out from the gland by meaos of a duct. 
While yet the term glands was vaguely used, 
Sylvius divided them into conglobate and con- 
glomerate glands. To these Malpighi added 
the follicular or simple glands found in the 
fauces and behind the ears. They are now 
divided into secreting and lymphatic glands 
(q.v.). (Parr, Huxley, Ac.) 

"Th e glands, which o'er the body spread. . . 

The rapid motiou of the blood obstruct." 

lilackmore : Creation. 

2. Bot. (PI.) : Cells or aggregations of cells 
distinguished from those in their neighbour- 
hood by containing resinous, oily, sugary, or 
fragrant substances. The walls of the cells 
generally become degenerated, and are ulti- 
mately dissolved, a cavity being thus formed 
as seen in the rind of the orange and lemon. 
In other cases the secretion is discharged ex- 
ternally. Ordinary glands occur in almost all 
tfee tissues of plants. Nectaries or liouey- 
secreting glands of flowers are superficial, and 
are met with on all parts of the flower and 
receptacle. Mirbel divides glands into vas- 
cular glands, in which there are cells and 
vessels united, and cellular glands, which con- 
sist of cellular tissue alone. Glands may be 
simple, compound, internal, lenticular, sessile, 
or stalked, die. ( McNab , Ac.) 

3. Found. : A hooked bar by which the 
parts of a moulder's flask are clamped together. 

4. Machinery; 

(1) A contrivance consisting of a cross-piece 
or clutch for engaging or disengaging ma- 
chinery moved by belts or bands. 

(2) A plate through which the ends of a 
band or tigbtaaing clevis pass ; a clip-plate. 

5. Steam Engin. : The cover of a stuffing-box. 

(1) Ductless or Vascular Glands: 

Anat. : Certain bodies resembling glands in 
form, but not possessiog ducts for secretion, so 
that their products must be conveyed to them 
by lymphatic or sanguiferous vessels. Ex- 
amples, the spleen, the thyroid body, the 
thymus gland, the suprarenal capsules, the 
pituitary body, the follicular glands at the 
root of the tongue and the lymphatic glands. 
(<?uawi.) 

(2) Follicular or Simple Glands: 

Anat. : [Gland, 1]. 

(3) Lymphatic Glands: 

Anat. : [Lymphatic]. 

(4) Secreting Glands: 

Anat. ; The typical kind of glands to which 
the name is now very frequently restricted. 
They collect aud discharge at particular parts 
various matters derived from the organism, 
that these may be further employed for special 
purposes in the economy, or simply eliminated 
as redundaut material or waste products. Iu 
the latter case the term used is excretion. Iu 
this process the nucleated cell takes a promi- 
nent part. When there is a simple recess 
formed of secreting membrane, the gland is 
said to be simple. Examples of this structure 
occur in the mucous membrane of the stomach, 
the intestines, Ac. When the cavity is sub- 
divided as well as extended with the view of 
increasing the secreting surface, the gland is 
said to he compound. The latter are again 
sub-divided into first tubular and second sac- 
cular or racemose glands. The glands of the 
testicle and those of the kidney are tubular ; 
the salivary, lachrymal, and mammary glands, 


and most of the glands opening into the month, 
the fauces, and the windpipe are racemose 
glands. They aud some others constituted 
the conglomerate glands of Sylvius. (Gland. ] 
(Quain.) 

(5) Simple GUinds: [«J (2); see also Gland, 
No. 1 and 2]. 

(6) Vascular Glands: [•[ (1)]. 

* gland -age (ag as ig), 3 . [0. Fr., from 

Lat. glans = an acorn.] The act of feeding on 
acorns ; the season when swine are turned 
into the woods to eat the mast ; mastage. 

gland - er, v.t. [GLANnnns.] To affect oj 
infect with glanders (q.v.). 

gland ered, «. [Eng. glandcr; -td .] Affected 
witli or suffering frurn glanders. 

”It hath recovered even * glandered hone.”— Berk*, 
ley : On Tar- water. 

r By the laws of some oatioiiB, a penalty is 
imposed ou persons bringing glandered horses 
to the market or turning them out on unen- 
closed land. (Wharton.) 

* gland- er-ous, a. [Eng. glander ; -ovi.) 
Glandered. 

gland er§, s. [Gland.] 

1. Farr. : A very dangerous and contagious 
disease in horses, attended with a running of 
corrupt matter from the nostrils, and enlarge- 
ment and induration of the glands of th* 
lower jaw. 

”Hu horse L possessed with the glanders.” 

Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, 111. X 

2. Pathol. : A corresponding disease com- 
municated to man by contact with glandered 
animals. It is often fatal. 

gland -if - er - oils, a. [Lat. glans (genit. 
glujidis) [Glands] ; fero = to bear, and Eng., 
Ac. suff. -ous.] 

Bot. : Bearing acorns or other nut-like fruits. 

" The beecb is of two sorts, And numbered amongst 
the glandiferous trees." — Mortimer : Husbandry. 

gland-i-form, a. [Lat. glans (genit. glandis) 
[Glans], and forma = form, shape.] 

Bot. : Having the form of an acorn or other 
nut. 

glan-di'-na, a. [Lat. glans (genit. glandis), 
and fem. sing. suff. -tna.] 

Zool. : A sub-genus of Achatina, with an 
obloog fusiform shell, having the aperture 
narrow and elliptical. Found in West Indies, 
Central America, Ac. Known species 186. 
Fossil from the Eocene onward. (Woodward.) 

glan-du-la, 3. [Glandule.] 

glajT-du-lar, a. [Mod. Lat. glandul (a); and 
Eng., Ac. suff. -nr.] 

Anat., Bot., &c. : Characterized by the pre- 
sence of a gland or glands. (Used ia botany 
specially of a plant covered with hairs bearing 
glands upon their tips.) 

Germ awled; pointed, furrowed, with prominent 
seedlets. sitting on a glandular p«diceL — Sir W. 
Jones : On Select Indian Plants. 

glandular-hairs, s. pi 

Bot. : Hairs possessing glands of any kind, 
and wherever situated. De Candolle divided 
them into glandiferous hairs, in which the 
gland was formed at the summit of the hair, 
aud excretory glandular hairs, in which it waa 
at the base. 

glandular-tissue, glandular 
woody-fibre, s. 

1. Bot. : Tissue or woody fibre marked by 
rows of glands, ducts, or regular punctua- 
tions, having a central pore surrounded hy & 
discoidal area, these rows of dots being placed 
in series, and parallel with the medullary rays. 
They exist chiefly iu the Coniferae, hut also in 
the Winteraceae. 

2. Palceobot.: When the glands described 
under No. 1 were found, as they often were, 
beautifully conspicuous in fossil wood, it was 
often assumed to be coniferous ; but. as Mohl 
pointed out, these dots are not confined to 
Coniferae. Still the probability of evidence is in 
the favour of the ordinary identifications, and 
most of the fossil wood in the palaeozoic and 
secondary formations has the glands arranged 
alternately, as in the modern Araucaria. 

glaud'-u-lar-ly, adv. [Eng. glandular ; dy. j 

Bot., <tc. : In a glandular manner ; having 
glands ; as, gfandu/arty-crenated, glandularly - 


flate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, W9lf, work, wild, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. «e, ce = e ; ey — a. qu = kvr. 


glandulation— glass 
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serrated, glandularly -nmrig&tcd, and glandu • 
laxly *toothed. (Paxton.) 

gl&nd- U -la'-tion, s. [Eng. glandule); 
-afioa.] * 

Bot. : The arrangement and structure of the 
glandules in certain plants. 

gland ule, glan-du-la (pi. glan'-du- 
lse), s. * 

Anat. & Bot. : A little gland. In Anatomy 
there are glandulte ceruminostr., a glandula 
lacrymalis , Ac. ; in Botany, glandula: hypo- 
gyna hypogynous glandules, Ac, 

•"Nature hath provided several glandules to separate 
this Juice from the blood-"— Hay : On the Creation, 
pL 11. 

( 5 l&nd-u-lif'-er ous, a. [Lat. glandul(a) 
(q.v.) : 'fero — to bear, and Eng., &c. sntr. - ous .] 
Bearing many glandules, or simply bearing 
glandules. 

gland' u-lose, a. [Lat. gland ulosus — full of 
kernels* glandulous.] The same as Glandu- 
loub (q.v.). 

* gland -u-los -l-ty, s. [Eng. glandulos(e) ; 
-ity. 1 

1. The state of heiog glandulose. 

2. A glandule. 

*’ In the upper part of worms are found certain 
white and oval ^/aurfufatilic*." — Browne : Vulgar 
Errourt, bk. Hi. ch. viL 

glin-du Io-so-, pref. [Lat, glandulosus.) 

Bot., <£c. : Glandulose, glandulous. 

glanduloso serrate, 

Bot. : Haviug aerratures lipped by glands. 

gland'-u-Ious, a. [Lat. glandulosus = full 
of kernels. ] 

1. Full or abounding in glands ; or simply 
provided with glands, containing glands. 

•’All elands and olatidulous parts do likewise con- 
sist of fibres, but of the softer kind." — Grew : Cosmo- 
logia Sacra, bk- L. ch. v., § 18. 

2. Pertaining to glands. 

3. Resembling glands. 

gl&n^, s. [Lat.=the nut-like fruit of some forest 
trees ; an acorn, a heechnut, a chestnut, &c.J 

1. Bot. : A fruit sometimes, though rarely, 
called in English a gland, placed by Liodley 
in bia class called Syncarpi, and the section 
of it with inferior fruit. It ia hard, indehis- 
cent, dry, one-celled, with one or few seeds. 
It ia developed from an ovary having several 
cells and several seeds, all of which are ahor- 
tive except one or two. It is situated within 
the kind of persistent involucre called a 
cupule. The pericarp is crowned with the 
remains of the calyx teeth, hut being mi- 
nute they easily escape observation. Some- 
times the glans is solitary, as in the oak ; 
at others there are more than one of them in 
the cupule, as in the sweet chestout and the 
beech. (Lindley.) 

2. Anal. ; Any structure of somewhat similar 
form. 

The internment adheres ... to the spongy tissue of 
the plan *.' — Quain : Anatomy, L 48 L 

gl&-phyr^i-a (yr as ir), s. [Gr. y\a4>vpla 
(glaphuria) ==■ smoothness, polish ; yAa^upo? 
(glaphuros) — hollow, hollowed ; y\ a<fxo ( gla - 
phe) = to hew, to carve.] 

Bot. : A genus of Myrtlehlooms, trihe Myr- 
tese. Glaphyria nitida ia called by the Malays 
the tree of long life, from ascending on the 
hillside higher than any other tree. The natives 
of Bencoolen call it the tea-plant, and use it 
as a substitute for tea. (Lindley.) 

* glare (1), a. [Glair.) 

glare (2), $. [Glare, v.) 

1. An overpowering lustre or light ; any 
dazzling splendour or brightness, 

"[One] visual nervo shrinks from a painful glare 

Of overpowering light." 

Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. vL 

2. A fierce piercing look or stare. 

" About them round 
A lion now he stalks with fiery glare.” 

Milton: P.L., Iv. 402. 

glare, * glar-yn, * glore, v.i. & t. [Etym. 
doubtful, but probably an English word ; cf. 
A.S. glxBt = a transparent substance, amher ; 
cogn. with Dut. gloren = to glimmer ; Icel. 
glora = to gleam, to glare ; M. H. Ger. gloscn 
— to shine, to glow. Closely related to glass. 
{ Skeat .)] 


A. Intransitive: 

1. To shine with a dazzling or overpowering 
light, lustre, or brightness. 

** 8trong perfumes and glaring light 
Oft destroy both aiueil and sight.** 

Carew : To my Cousin. 

2. To look with fierce, piercing eyes ; to 
stare wildly or fiercely. 

"The lion and fieree tiger glared aloof." 

Milton : P. It.. 1. 813. 

3. To have a dazzling effect ; to shine with 
excessive brightness ; to displease or offend 
by gaudincss or over-colouriug. [G lari no.] 

” He maintains majesty In the midst of plainness ; 
he slilues but glares uot.' —Dryden. 

* B, Trans. : To shoot or dart out in fierce 
flashes, 

" One spirit in them ruled, and every eye 
Glared lightning." Milton ; P. /*., vi. 849. 

If For the difference between to glare and. to 
shine, see Shine. 

glar'-c-o la, s. [Dimio. of Gr. yAa'po? (glaros), 
A«.po« (faros) = a ravenous sea-bird, perhaps 
the cormorant (?) ; Fr. glariole. J 

Ornith. : The typical gains of the sub-family 
Glareolinae (q.v.). Glareola pratincola is the 
Pratiucole (q.v.). 

glar-eo-ll'-nm, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. glareol(a ); 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. antt'. -ince.\ 

Ornith. : A sub-family of Charadriidae. The 
bill is short, much compressed, arched, and 
deeply cleft. The wiugs are long and narrow, 
the tail usually forked. The toes four, the 
middle toe and claw very long, the hinder one 
elevated, but touching the ground. 

glar'-e -ose, a. [Lat. glareosus = fall of gravel, 
graveily ; glarea = gravel.] 

Bot. : Growing in gravelly soil or places. 

glar'-e-oiis, a. [Glairous.] 

* glar-I-ness, s. [Eng. glary; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being glary ; glaringness. 

" Bright crystal glass is glary ; and to avoid that 
glarine&s. our artificers nm iuto the other extreme."— 
Boyle: Works, voL vi., p, 135. 

glar'-ing, pr. par., a., As. [Glare, v.] 

A. As. pr. par. : (See the verh). 

B, As adjective : 

I. Literally: 

1. Shining with a dazzling or overpowering 
brightness or lustre ; staring or looking 
fiercely. 

2. Displeasing or off “ending the taste by 
gaudiness or ostentations colours ; to he too 
conspicuous or overcolonred. 

"The moat glaring and notorious passage* are none 
of the finest. "—Felton On the Clasticks. 

IL Fig. : Notorious, harefaced, iofamous, 
notorious : as, a glitring falsehood. 

H Crabb thus discriminates between glaring 
and hare faced : “ Glaring designates the thing ; 
barefaced characterizes the person ; a glaring 
falsehood is that which strikes the observer 
in an instant to he falsehood ; a barefaced lie 
or falsehood betrays the effrontery of him who 
utters it. A glaring absurdity will be seen 
instantly without the aid of reflection ; a bare- 
faced piece of impudence characterizes the 
agent as more than ordinarily lost to all seuse 
of decorum." (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

glar'-Ing-ly, adv . [Eng. glaring ; -ly.) 

1. In a manner so as to offend the taste by 
overcolouring or by being too conspicuous. 

"Yet there we ne'er condemn such hostile hues 
As cut the parts or glaringly confuse." 

Mason . Da Frctnoy : Art of Painting. 

2. In a barefaced, notorious, or shameless 
manner ; harefacedly, openly. 

"Mr. Hobbes has heen reputed the first or principal 
man . . . that openly and glaringly espoused them." 
— Waterland II orks, viii 41. 

glar’-ing- ness, $. [Eng. glaring ; -ness,] 
The quality or state of being glaring. 

"The glaringnets of his prose.** — Jarvis : Don 
Quixote, pt. i.. bk- i. ch. i. 

4 glar'-y , *glar-le, a. [Eng. glare ; -y.] Of 
a dazzling or overpowering brightness or 
lustre ; glaring. 

" In the winter time, so glarie i* the ground. 

That neither grass, nor other grains, m pastures 
may be found." TurberviUe, L 886. 

* glaa, s. [Glass.] 
glase (l), v.i. [Gloze.] 
glase (2), v.t. [Glaze.] 


• glaa-en, * gLasun, a. [Glazen.] 

glas-er lte, s. [Named after a chemist), 
Christopher Glaser, who flourished ahout a.d. 
R)tf4, the salt having long ago been called sal 
polychrestum Ulascri.) 

Min. : The same as Aphthitallte (q.v.). The 
Br. Mus. Catalogue prefers the name Glaaerite. 
and makes Apbthitalite the synonym. 

4 glas fat, *gl09S-fat, a. [A.S. glrfsftfl. 
U. H. Ger. gltufaz ; M. H. Ger. glasevazf Ger 
glasgefass. J A glass vessel or pot. 

"Aune while after than that gl>uf*t an hondtfn 
nom.'* Layamon, li. 313. 

glas -Itcs, *. pi. [Glassites. ] 

4 glas-inge, s. [Glazino.] 

glass, 4 glas, 4 glaso, * glasse, * gleas, 
* gles, * glese, s. & a. [A.S. glees ; cogn. 
with Dut. glas; Dan. glas, glar; Sw. glas ; 
Icel. gler, glas ; Ger. glas ; O. Sw. glas, glccr t 
O. H. Ger. das. ] 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. Literally : 

(1) In the same sense as II. 2. 

(2) A glass vessel or instrument of any kind, 
as 

(а) A mirror ; a looking-glass. 

" Whoever iu those glasses look*, may find 
The apota ret urn eu, or grace*, of his mind.' 

Waller : Upon Ben Jonson. 

(б) A drinking- vessel or cup made of glaaa. 

" To this last costly treaty. 

That swallowed so much treasure, and like a glass 

Lnd break In the riuaing." 

Shakesp . ; Henry VIII., L 1. 

(c) An optical instrument composed partly 
of glass ; a telescope. 

"The moon whose orb 

Through optlck glass the Tuscan artist views.” 

Milton P. L . L 288. 

((0 A glass vessel partially filled with tine 
aand for measuring time ; an hour-glass. 

'* Were my wife** liver 
Infected as her life, she would not live 
The running of on e glass." 

Shake tp. : Winter's Tale. 1- 1 

(e) An instrument, composed partly of glass, 
for indicating atmospheric changes ; a baro- 
meter ; a thermometer. 

(/) (PL) A pair of spectacles or eye-glasses. 

(3) The quantity which a glass drinking- 
vessel will hold. 

** Your son should never chat over « glass of win* 
till midnight." — Locke : Oti Education. $ 21. 

4 2. Fig. : The time iu which the sand of 
man’s life runs out ; the allotted life of man. 

II. Technically : 

1. Chem. : A substance or mixture, earthy, 
saline, or metallic, brought by fusion to the 
state of a hard, hrittle, transparent mass, 
with a conchoidal fracture. 

2. Comm.. : A hard, brittle, transparent auh- 
stauce, formed hy fusing together mixtures of 
the silicates of potash, soda, lime, magnesia, 
alumina, and lead iu various proportions, ac- 
cordiugto the quality or kind of glass required. 

Flint-glass is used in making tahle ware and 
many articles of domestic furniture and fit- 
tings. The molten glass is taken from the pot 
by a ponty,and is blown or pressed into shape, 
or, by a combination of operations, is held in 
a mould while being blown. Its density is 3. 
Crown and flint-glass are combined in the 
manufacture of achromatic lenses. 

Crown-glass is taken hy the ponty from the 
pot, and is then blown and whirled until it 
becomes globular. A ponty tipped with molten 
glasa ia applied to the bulh, the blowing-tube 
detached, leaving a hole. The globe being 
again svhirled, the glass flashes into a circular 
disk, adhering by a hoss in its centre to tha 
ponty. Its density is 2*5. 

Sheet-glass ia glasa withdrawn by the ponty 
from the pot and blown and whirled till it 
assumes a cylindrical form. The ends being 
cut off, and the cylinder slit longitudinally, 
the sheet is heated, pressed, and rubbed until 
it is flattened out. This is also called cylin- 
der-glass or broad-glass. 

Plate-glass is made by pouring it upon a 
table which has a marginal edge of a height 
equal to that designed for the thickness of the 
glass. A roller travels over the table, resting 
oo the ledges and flattening out the glass, 
which is thus made of equal thickness through- 
out. 

Bottle-glass has nothing peculiar in the mode 


boil, bo^; poilt, cat, 9ell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = £ 

-elan, -tian — shan. -tion, -slon — shun ; -tlon, -slon — zhun, -cions, -tious, -sious — shus. -ble, -die, &c. — b$l, d^l* 
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of its manufacture, lmt in made of coarse In- 
gredients 

U Tliiiy reports tliat some mariners with n 
cargo of “ nitrum ” (soda or some other salt), 
having landed near the month of n small 
stream, at the base of Mount Carmel, in Pales- 
tine, lit a lire, using some blocks of the salt 
for a grate. The heat fused the sand and the 
salt together, and produced glass, which then 
for tier lirst time become known. The occur- 
rence may have happened, but glass was 
known in Egypt, and represented on the 
monuments, as early as the time of Osirtasen, 
k.c. 1740. Remains have been found also in 
the ruins, not merely of Egyptian, but of 
Assyrian, Greek, Roman, and Etruscan cities. 
The ancients used it for bottles; for instance 
many lachrymatories of it have been found. 
Gregory of Tours says that in the fourth cen- 
tury churches had coloured glass windows. 
In 1458 iEueas Sylvius mentioned, as a proof 
of the wealth of Vienna, that the houses of 
the inhabitants bad glass windows. In 1557 
it began to be manufactured in England. 
Glass manufacture is one of Urn important 
Industries uf modern times, alike in the 1 uited 
States and in Europe, glass being used not only 
for windows and bottles, os of old, but ior 
many other purposes. 

3. Naut. : The half minute or quarter-minute 
sand-glass used with the ship's log ; also the 
half-hour or aand-glass which regulates tli6 
watches ; the time in which one of such glasses 
is emptied of its sand. 

*■ Paat the mid-seuaon : at least two glasses.’’ 

Shakesp. . Tertipest, L 2. 

glass annealing furnace, s. A fur- 
nace in which articles or sheets of glass are 
kept for a while in a heated condition, and 
allowed gradually to cool ; a leer. 

glass-blower, s. One whose business or 
trade is to blow' or fashion glass. 

Glass-blower’s lamp : A gas or alcohol lamp. 

glass blowing, s. A mode of manufac- 
turing glass-ware and wimlow-glass by taking 
a mass of viscid glass from the melting-pot on 
the end of the blowing-tube, and then infla- 
ting the mass by blowing through the tube, 
rolling on the marver, and exposing it at the 
furnace opening where its contained air is ex- 
panded and itself enlarged. 

glass <;ase, s. a ease or shallow box 
having a glass lid or cover, and sides, so as to 
enable the contents to bo seen without open- 
ing the case. 

glass^avity, s, 

Min. : A cavity in a mineral containing a 
gl3ssy substance. These cavities are sometimes 
found in crystals of leucite. (Quar. Jour, 
Geol . Soc., xxxi., § 394.) 

glass-cloth, s. 

Fabric : A fabric produced by interweaving 
fabrics of glass, which are, in a very attenuated 
state, extremely flexible. 

* glass-coach, $. 

1. Orig. : A carriage of the superior order. 
The term is now' obsolete, but it originally 
expressed that the vehicle had glass windows 
instead of opaque panels or curtains. 

2. Later: (For del see extract). 

" Glass-coaches are (admit t d into the English parks): 
meaning by this term, which is never used in America, 
hired carriages that do riot go ou stands." — J. F. 
Cooper : Miles Wallingford, ch. x. 

glass-colouring, s. The act or art of 
tinting glass by incorporating metallic oxides 
In its substance ; thus oxide of cobalt imparts 
a deep blue colour ; protoxide of copper, 
green ; oxide of gold, a ruhy red, &c. Coloured 
glass is known as flashed, or as pot-metal ; in 
the former case a film of coloured glass is laid 
over the white ; in the latter, the colonr is 
stirred up with the metal in the pot, imbuing 
its W’hole substance. 

glass-crab, ?. 

Zool . ; A erustacean which received its name 
from its transparency, while, on accountof its 
very much flattened and membranous body, 
it W'as called by Leach, Phyllosoma. It is 
now known to be an immature state of the 
Podophthalinata (q.v.). 

glass cutter, s. One whose business or 
occupation is to cut glass, or to grind it down 
into various ornamental shapes ; an instru- 
ment for cutting glass. 


glass cutting, s. The art or process of 
cutting, shaping or modifying the surface of 
glass by mechanical means, as by revolving 
wheels of iron, stone, or wood supplied with 
sand and water, or by means of u blast of air 
r»r steam carrying a stream of sand, which is 
direeted upon the part to be cut or bored, 

glass enamel, s. A term applied to a 
semi-lucid or an opaque glass, winch owes its 
milkiness to tin* addition of hhioxido of tin. 
The transparencies which are hung in windows 
or form shades for lamps are of this semi-lucid 
character, and are miscalled porceluin trans- 
parencies. Watch-dials have un opaque, glAss- 
enamelled face on a metallic baekmg, 

glass eye, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : A ball or shell of glass, 
coloured to represent a human eye, and worn 
hy persons who have lost an eye. 

2. OrnWu : The name given in Jamaica to a 
thrush, Turdus jamaicensis, which has a 
pellucid glass-like eye. 

Glass-eye berry : A berry on which the Glass- 
eye feeds. 

* glass-faced, a. Reflecting, like a mir- 
ror, the looks of another : as, a glass-faced 
flatterer. (Shakesp.: Tunon, i. 1.) 

glass-furnace, *. A furnace in which 
the materials of glass are fused. 

glass-gall, s. (Sax diver.] 

* glass-gazing, a. Often contemplating 
oneself in a mirror. 

" A whoreson, glass-g axing, snper^serviceabla, finical 

rogue."— Shakesp. : Lear, 11. z 

glass-grinder, s. The same ns Glass- 
cutter (q.v.). 

glass -grinding, s. The same as Glass- 
ccttino (q.v.). 

glass-hivo, s. A hive composed wholly 
or in part of glass. 

glass-maker, s. One whose business or 
trade is to make glass. 

Glass-maker’s soap : A name given to man- 
ganese, from its cleansingaction in its associa- 
tion with glass-making materials. It is used 
to rid the materials of colour arising from 
carbonaceous matters and protoxide of iron. 
An excess of it gives a purple tinge to the 
glass. 

glass-mosaic, s. An imitation of antique 
mosaic work, formed of small cubes of glass 
mixed with various colouring matters, chiefly 
metallic oxides, so as to form opaque coloured 
enamels, which are cast into slabs or flat cakes, 
the slab being afterwards cut into very' small 
cubes or rectangular pieces. With these little 
coloured cubes a picture is built up, by insert- 
ing each one separately in a bed of cement. 

glass-mould, s. A metallic shaping-box 
in which glass is pressed or blown to form. 

glass-oven, s. A heated chamber in 
which just-made glass in sheets or ware is 
placed to cool gradually. A glass-annealing 
furnace ; a leer. 

glass-painter, s. One who produces 
designs in colours on glass. 

glass -painting, s. Glass-painting is 
thus distinguished from glass-staining ; the 
former lias a design painted upon it with 
colours which are burnt in ; the latter receives 
its colour in the process of manufacture, or 
the separate pieces are coloured after having 
been cut to the required shapes out of white 
glass. In one case it is a painting of enamelled 
colours on sheets of glass ; in the other it is a 
painting made up of pieceshaving therequired 
colours, fitting together and held by leaden 
cames. [Glass-staixino.] There are four 
methods : l. The mosaic, the earliest. 2. 
The mosaic stain. In this mode the window 
is made up of detached pieces, as in the 
mosaic ; but the shades are given by a 
stain of brown, which seems to have been the 
first colour which the artists succeeded in firing 
on to the pieces of glass. 3. The enamel. By 
this all the required colours are painted upon 
the same piece of glass and fired in the kiln, 
producing the effect of an oil-painting. 4. The 
liiosaie enamel. In this mode coloured glass 
is used as a groundwork to paint on, instead 
of w hite. 


glass-paper, s. A polishing-paper made 
of paper thickly alrewn witli finely-powdered 
glass. The fi-agments of broken wine-bottles, 
Ac., are carefully washed to remove dirt, the 
glass is crushed under a revolving stone and 
sifted into six sizes, as in manufacturing 
emery. It is sifted through sieves of w’ire- 
elcjth, which are generally cylindrical, like the 
bolts of llour-unlls. The cloths have from 
sixteen to ninety wires to the inch. A surface 
of thin glue is spread on the paper, and the 
pulverised glass dusted over it with a sieve. 

glass press, s. A device to apply pres- 
sure to glass in a mould while In a plastic state. 

glass rope, s. 

Zool. : Ilyalonema, a genus of siliceous 
sponges, consisting of a cup-shaped body 
allixed to a muddy part of the sea-bottom by 
means of n rope of long twisted siliceous 
fibres. 

glass-shade, s. A cover of glass placed 
over artificial flowers, or articles of value, to 
protect them from the dust ; or over gas-jets, 
lamps, Ac., to modulate and equalize the light. 

glass-shell, s. 

Zool. : Ilyalca or Hyalaa, a genua of Ptero- 
poda, with a translucent shell. 

glass-shrimp, s. 

Zool . : Erichthya, a genns of crustaceans, 
order Stomapodn. 

glass silvering, s. The process of coat- 
ing glass with silver, mercury, Ac., In order to 
form mirrors. [Mirror.] 

glass-snail, s. 

Zool. : Vitrina, a genus of molluscs, family 
Helicidee. Ktfrina pdlucula and two other 
species occurs in Britain. 

glass-snake, 5. 

Zool.: Ophisavrus vcvtralis. A lizard, of 
the family Zonurida\ or Chalcldse. From the' 
absence of feet, they look like serpents. They 
are found in America. The name glass-snake 
is supposed to allude to the brittleness of their 
tail. 

glass-soap, s. (Glarsiiaker’s-soap.] 

glass- Stainer, a. One who follows the 
trade or occupation of glass-staining. 

glass -staining, $. The art or process 
of colouring glass during the process of 
manufacture. 

glass-stopper, s. A stopper or stopple 

for bottles, made of glass. 

glass-tears, s. pi. [Rcpert's-drops.] 

glass-tongs, s. pi. Grippers for hot 
bottles, w., in course of manufacture, or for 
handling bottles containing heated or freezing 
mixtures. 

•glass, v.t. [Glass, s.) 

1. To see or look at in a glass or mirror, 

"Tlie formal youth, that knew uo other grace 
Or value, but his title, and hi* lace. 

Glasses himself." 

L' Estrange: On Geaunu A Flet. Play*. 

2. To refleet or show as in a glass or mirror 

'* Wherein i s glassed serenity of souL” 

Byron : Manfred, ii. l. 

3. To case or enclose in glass. 

" MethoiiKht all his senses were loekt in his eye. 

As Jewels iii crystal for some prince to buy : 

Who teud'ring their own worth, from whence th*y 
were glass!. 

Did point out to buy them, alone as you past." 

Shakes p. : Loves Labour s Lost, iL 

4. To cover as with glass ; to glaze. 

”1 have ohserved little grain* of silver to be hid in 
the small cavities, perhaps glassed over by a vitrifying 
heat ."—Boyle. 

* glass -chord, s. (Eng. glass , and chord . ] 

Music: A musical instrument with keys like 
a pianoforte, but with bars of glass instead of 
strings of wire. 

* gifts s en/glasen/ glas-un, * glaz-ene, 

’gles-ene, a. [A.S. ghesen.] Made Df or 
resembling glass ; glazed, glassy. 

“[He] purrue* 

The dice with glassen eye*." 

Ben J onton ; Epistle to a FrientL 

glass‘-es, s. pi, (Glass.] Spectacles. 

glass -ful, s. [Eng. glass ; fu /(Q.j As much 
of anything as a glass will hold. 


Cate, fUt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot* 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, s6n; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, co, c© — e ; ey — a. qu = kw. 
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glass -h<£ilso, 5 . [Eng. glass , and house.] 

1, Ordinary Language : 

1, A house or buildiug where glasa is made ; 
glassworks. 

" I remember to have met with an old Roman mosaic 
composed of little piece* of clay half vitrified, and 
prepared at the. 7 / iisshotiscs." — Addhon: On Italy. 

2. A house built entirely or chiefly of glass; 
a conservatory. 

II. Fig . : A position open to attack or to 
unfavourable criticism : hence the proverb, 
Those who live in glasshouses should not throw 
stones. 

•glass l ljr, adv. [Eng. glassy ; -ly. ] 

1. So as to resemble glass. 

2. With glassy eyes. 

Vauce stared ghtstily around hi in." — Mortimer 
Collins: From Midnight to Midnight, vol. ill., ch. x. 

glass’-i-ncss, * glass'- y-ncss, s. [Eng. 
glassy ; -ness.] The quality or stato of being 
glassy, a vitreous appearance. 

'•The glassy nest of the *urf:ice.”— Smollett: France 
& Italy, lett xxxu 

glass -ing, s. [Eng. glass ; - ing .] 

1. cather~manitf. : The operation of dressing 
leather on the grain side by a tool consisting 
of a glass slip set in a wooden handle. 

Glass' ites, Glas-ites, s. pi. [For etym. see 
def.j 

Ch. Hist. : A Christian sect founded by the 
Rev. John Glas, minister of the (Presbyterian) 
Established Church of Scotland at i’ealing, 
near Dundee. In 172S, he published a book 
called “The Testimony of the King of Martyrs 
concerning His Kingdom” (John xviii. 3G), 
in which he opposed the establishment of 
national churches. Having been deposed, in 
1729, by the Synod ef Angus, he thereupon 
founded the sect called after his name. With 
regard to faith he believed it to be an intel- 
lectual act of assent to the Divine testimony. 
In 1753 Mr. Saudeman, his son-in-law, em- 
braced his opinions, carrying them to a more 
extreme length. In 1760 the son-in-law re- 
moved to London, and in 1764 to America. 
Being better known in these places than Mr. 
Glas, the churches were called Sandemanian. 
In the census of 1S51 there were six in Eng- 
land. In the Registrar-General's list of regis- 
tered places of worship, in 1883, the Glassites 
and the Sandemanians tigure as distinct sects. 
[Sandemajuans.] 

glass -like, a. [Eng. glass , and like. ] Like 
or resembling glass; glassy; of a vitreous 
appearance. 

** For by example most we sinned before. 

And glasslike clearness mixed with frailty bore.* 
Dry den : Astrcea Eeduz, 208. 

* glass -man, s. [Eog. glass, aud min.] One 
who deals in glass. 

** The profit of glasses consists only In a small present 
tnade by the glassman.’’— Sun/t. 

glass-met-al, s. [Eng. glass , and metal.] 
Glasa in fusion in the pot. 

•’Let proof ha made of the incorporat in 7 of copper 
or brass with glassmetal .** — II aeon : Physical Remains. 

glass -pot. s. [Eng. glass , and pot.] The pot 
in which the frit is fused into glass. They are 
made of pure refractory clay, mixed with 
about one-tifth its weight of old pots pulver- 
ised by grinding, are built up instead of being 
formed on a mould, and baked by beiog sub- 
jected to a white heat. 

glass-ware, s. [Eng. glass, nnd wa re.) Ar- 
ticles or utensils manufactured of glass. 

glass-work, s. [Eng. glass, and work.] 

* 1. The manufacture of glass. 

2. Articles or utensils manufactured of glass ; 
glassware. 

3. (Ft. ) A 'place or building where glass is 
manufactured. 

’’They crush tho ashes luto lumps like a stone, and 
•1 sell them to tho Venetians for their glassworks.' — 
Macon : Fatural History. 

* glass-worm, s. [Eng. glass, and worm.] A 
glowworm. 

glass'- wort, s. [Eng, glass, and wort.] 

Bat. : Salicornia, a genus of ftowerless plants 
growing in salt marshes. Two species are 
British, the Jointed Glasswort (Salicornia 
herhacea), and the Creeping Glasswort (S. 

rad ten ns). 

” rot the fno ploss we use the purest of the finest 
•and. aud the ashes of chali or glossatort.'’— Browne : 

1 u.gar Err our i. 


glass'-y, * glass -ie, * glas y, a. [Eng. 

glass; -y ; -it;.] 

1 . Made of glass. 

“Honour la like that glassy hobble 
That tiud* philosopher* much trouble." 

Butter : HuUibras, pt. II. o. 11. 

2. Resembling glass in lustre or some other 
quality. 

" HLs conscience, like a glassy lake before, 

Lonhed mto foarauig waves, begins to roar.’ 

Cowptrr : J'ruth. 259 

3. Dull ; lacking fire or life; applied to the 
eyes. 

glassy-felspar, s. 

Min. : The same as StNiDiNK (q.v.). 

Glas'-ton bur y (t silent), s. & a. [Scedef.] 

A. As substantive : 

Geog. : A town in Somersetshire, the seat of 
a celebrated abbey, now in ruins. 

E. As adj. : Of or belonging to the town or 
abbey mentioned under A. 

Glastonbury thorn, $. 

Ilort. : A variety of the hawthorn flowering 
about Christmas. Said to have been intro- 
duced by the monks of the abbey. 

glaub ap -a-tito, s. [Eng. glaub(er), and 
apatite.] 

Min. : A variety of Apatite, in colour yel- 
lowish-brown to choeolate-brewii, from Monk’s 
Island. 

glau'-bcr, a. [Named after Glauber, a German 
chemist, who first artificially made glauber- 
salt. He died in 1668.] (For def., see etym. 
and compound.) 

glauher-salt, glauber’s-salt, 5. 

1. Chem. & Fharm. : A name popularly given 
to sodium sulphate, NaaSO^lOHoO. 

2. Min. : The same as Mirabilite (q.v.). 

glau ber-Ite, s. [Eng., &c. glauber, and suff. 
-ite (A/t».) (q.v. ).] 

Min.: A monoclinic yellow, grey, or brick- 
red mineral, of vitreous lustre and white 
streak ; its hardness 2*5 to 3 ; its sp. gr. 2 64 
to 2 *85. Compos. : sulphate of soda 51*1 ; sul- 
phate of lime 48 *9 = 100 . Occurs in New 
Castile in Srain, in Upper Austria, in Bavaria, 
in California, aud in Peru. (Dana.) 

glau-ces9 -en9e, s. [Lat. glau(cus) ; suff. 
-escence.] The state of being glaueesccnt or 
slightly sea-greeu in lustre. 

glau - 9 CSC' - ent, a. [Lat. glaucus, aud suff. 
-esce?i£.j [Glaucous.] 

Bot. : Becomiug sea-green. Not very dif- 
ferent from glaucous (q.v.). 

glau'~9ic, «. [From Lat. glauc(ium), and Eng. , 
&c., suff. -ic.) 

Chem. : Of, belonging to, existing in, or de- 
rived from glaucium (q.v.). 

* glaucic acid, s. 

Chem. : The acid contained in Glaucium. 
Jlavum, identical with fiunaric acid. 

glau - 9m, glau -9121c, s. [Lat. glauc(ium), 
and Eog. &e., suff. -ine (Chem.).] 

Chem. : The alkaloid contained in the 
leaves of Glaucium Jlavum. The leaves are 
inacerated with acetic acid, then the juice is 
pressed out, boiled, filtered, and the filtrate 
treated with lead nitrate, which precipitates 
lead fumarale. The filtrate is treated with H 2 S, 
theu the glancine is precipitated with tannin, 
and the precipitate decomposed by chalk. 
Glaueine crystallizes out of water in small 
crystalline scales ; it is easily soluble in alco- 
hol aud ether. It forms crystalline salts. 

t glau'-9ine, a. [Lat. glauc(no) ; - ine ] 

Bot. : The same as Glaucous (q.v.). 

glau'-9i-um, s. [Lat. glancion; Gr. yhavKiou 
(glaukion) = the juice of a plant, probably the 
Horned-poppy, Glaucium corniculat um. J 

Bot. : A genus of Papaveraceje. It con- 
sists of glaucous poppies with yellow juice. 
Tne flowers are large, yellow or purple, the 
ovary two-celled ; placentas two, seeds many, 
testa jutted. Known species, five or six. One 
is British — viz., Glaucium lutenm, the Yellow 
Horned - poppy. It has large, handsome 
flowers, and their pods from six to ten inches 
long. It is found on sandy shores, blooming 


from June till October. The Hcarlet Horucd- 
puppy, <7. phacnicnnn , lias bpcn found iu Nor 
folk, but is uot truly wild. 

glau-co, pref. [Lat. glaucus ; Gr. yhavKox 
(glauuoti).] 

Min., d&c. ; Of a glaucous colour. 

glau - co - dote, glau co dot, s. [Ger. 
glaucodol : j»ref. gk uvea- (q.v.), and Gr. 8 or<k 
(doles) = u gift.] 

Min. : An orthorhombic, greenish, tin-white 
mineral of metallic lustre and white streak ; 
its hardness, 5 ; sp. gr., 6. Compos. : Sulphur, 
19*4 ; arsenic, 45 6 ; cobalt, 23‘8 ; iron, 11*3 = 
100. Occurs in chlorite slate in the proviuce 
of Iluasco in Chili, also in Sweden. (Dana. 
&c.) 

glau’-co-llte, 8 . [Ger. glaucolith : pref. glauco- 
(q.v.) ; Gr. \i 60 x (lilhos) = a stone.] 

Min. : A blue or greenish -grey variety of 
Scapolite from the region east of Lake Baikal, 
where it occurs in veins in granite. 

glau' co ma, s. [Lat., from Gr. ykavKutpa 
(glaukoma),' from yAu vkos (glaukas) — pale 
blue or grey, and 6 ju ./xa (omma) — the eyv, 
from the dull grey gleam of the eye affected 
by the disease.] 

Med. : A fault in the eye, which changes 
tlic crystalline humour into a greyish colour, 
without detriment of sight, and therein differs 
from what is commonly understood by auttu- 
aion. (Quincy.) 

glau-com'-a-tous, a. [Lat. glaucoma; Gr. 
y\ avKupa ( glaukoma ) [Glaucoma], gemt. yAav- 
KuoyLdTos ( glaukomatos ), Eng. adj. suff. -gus.] 
Med, : Of, belonging to, or having the nature 
of glaucoma (q. v.). 

glau'-co-nite, s. [Pref. glanco- (q.v.); n eu- 
jiiionious (?), and suff. - ite (Min.) (q,v.). 
Named from its green colour.) 

Min. : An amorphous green opaque mineral, 
like earthy chlorite, with a dull or glistening 
lustre; its hardness, 2; sj>. gr. 2 2 to 2 4. 
It is a hydrous silicate of iron and potash. 
Compos. : Silica, 49’3 ; alumina, 3 0 ; sesqui- 
oxide of iron, 22*7; protoxide of iron, 6*3; 
potash, S*3, and water, 9'6. There are two 
varieties of it : the one tbe green earth of 
cavities in erujitive recks, the other the greeu 
grains in the greensand formation, or anything 
similar. Found in many places. 

glau-co-mt -ic, a. [Eng. glauconit(e) ; -ic.] 
Min. Geol. : Of or belonging to glauconite. 

’* Glauconitic grains of greeuRaud." — Xicholson ■ 
Pulceont,. li. 516. 

glau'-co-pbane, s. [Pref. glauco and 4>aivC> 
(phaiito) = to make to appear.] 

Min.. : An orihorhombic or moneclinic 
mineral, translucent or opaque, oceurriog in 
six-sided prisms. Hardness, 3*5 ; sp. gr., 
3*1 ; colours, lavender, blue, bluish-black, 
or greyish ; streak, powder, greyish-blue. 
Compos. : Silica, 5G*49 ; alumina, 12*23 ; prot^ 
oxide of iron, 10*91 ; protoxide of manganese, 
0*50 ; magnesia, 7*97 : lime, 2 25 ; soda and 
potassa, 9*2S. Occurs in the island of Syra, 
one of the Cyclades. (Dana.) 

glau-co-pl-crine, s. [Pref. glauco and 
pi cHnc (q.v.). j 

Chem. : An alkaloid occurring in the root of 
Glaucium Jlavum. The root is exhausted with 
acetic acid, then precipitated with ammonia, 
redissolved in acetic arid, then preeijiitated 
with a solution of oak bark, aud decomposing 
the precipitate with chalk, is crystallized 
out of ether. Glaueojnerioe forms granular 
needles, whieb are soluble in alcohol and in 
water. When heated with concentrated sul- 
phuric acid it gives a dark grass-green colour. 
The salts of glaucopicriue are crystalline, and 
have a very bitter taste. 

glau-co-pl'-nse, s. [Mod. Lat. glaucop(is ) 
(q.v.), and Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. 4na >. ] 

Ornilh. : The name given by Swainson to 
the Wattle-crows, a sub-family of Corvid®. 
The bill is short ; the culineu elevated and 
curved from the base ; the upper mandible 
entire: the wings short, rounded; the tail 
lengthened, graduated, or enneated. 

glau-co'-pis, s. [Gr. YAai>«I> 7 rt$ ( glankopis )— 
having fierce gleaming eyes ; yXovKox (glaukas) 
[Glaucus], aud 5^ (njis) — the ♦'ye.) 

Ornith. : The typical genus of the sub-family 


boil, bosh pout, jtfwl; cat, gell, chorus, 9km, bench; go, gem; thin, this, sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = L 
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glaucosidorite— gleam 


Glaucopina 1 . Glaucopia cinerea occurs In New 
Zealand 

glau-co-sid'-er ite, s. [Pref. glauco-, and 
Eng., Ac. sidcrite (q. v.) ; Gcr, glaukosulerit.) 
Min. : The same as Vivianite (q.v.). 

glau co -sis, s. [Gr. y\avKu><n<; (g taukosis)= 
blindness, produced by glaucoma (q.v.).] 
rath. : (For def. see etym.). 

glaU'-COUS, a. [Lat. glaucus ; Gr. vAav*cte 
(glaukos) = ( 1 ) glancing silver, ( 2 ) pale bine, 
grey.] 

Bol, : Sea-green, dull green, passing into 
greyish-blue. 

glau -cus, s. [Lat. Glaucus; Gr. yAaiucos 
(glaukos).] [Glaucous.] 

1. Class. Myth. : A fisherman of Anthedon, 
In Euboea, who, seeing that a fish brought 
ashore so recovered its strength by eating a 
certain herb that it was able agaiu to leap into 
the water, had the curiosity himself to taste 
the plant, which he had no sooner done than 
be plunged into the deep and became a sea 
god. (Ovid: Mctam. vii. 233, Arc.) 

2. Zool. (Of the form glaucus): A genus of 
Nudi bran el date Gasteropods, family yEolidre. 
The animal is elongated and slender, with the 
foot linear and channeled, the tentacles four, 
the gills slender, and supported on three pairs 
of lateral lobes. Known species, seven ; float- 
ing on seaweed in the Atlantic and Pacihe, 
their food being small sea-jellies. Mr. C. 
Bennett, who captured Glaucus hexapterygius 
in a towing net, in lat. 4* 26' N., long. 19° 30' W. 
describes its beauty as remarkable. The 
upper parts were of a brilliant red colour, the 
lower ones pearly white. 

* glau d kin, s. A kind of gown worn in the 
tune of Henry VIII. 

glaum, v.i. To snatch greedily. 

"To hear the thuds, and see the clud*, 

O’ clans Irae woods, iu tartan duds. 

Wha glaumed nt kingdoms three, man." 

Burnt : Battle of Sheriff Muir. 

glaux, 5 . [Lat. glaux; Gr. y\av$ (glaux) = ( 1 ) 
the owl, from iis glaring eyes ; ( 2 ) a plant, the 
11 ilk vetch (Astragalus glaux of Linnaeus); 

(glax) — the plant only, from yAamco* 
fcfaufcos).] [Glaucous.] 

Hot. : Sea-milkwort, a genus of Primulacea?, 
family Primulidae. Flowers small, axillary 
sessile, white, or pink ; calyx five- parted, 
coloured ; corolla wauting ; stamens five, 
hypogynous, alternate with the lobes of the 
calyx; ovary subglobose; style filiform; 
stigma obtuse ; capsule five-valved, few 
seeded. Glaux maritima occurs in Britain 
ou muddy seashores and estuaries, also iu the 
salt districts of Worcester and Stafford. 

* glave, s. [Glajve.] 

* glaved, a. [Eng. glaxip); -ed.) Armed with 

a glaive. 

* glav'-er, v.i. A t. [Etym. doubtful] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To babble, to jabber. 

"Here many, clepld filosophirs, glacrren dyrerselv. ” 
— Wychffe : Select Work*, i. lsl. 

2. To flatter. 

" A glavering council is u dangerous « a wheedling 
priest or a flattering physician."— L'Eitrangc. 

B. Trans. : To flatter, to wheedle, to cheat. 

" N> glauercz her neghbor wyth gyle." 

£. Eng. AUU. Poem*: Pearl, 647. 

* glav'-er-er, s. [Eng. glaver ; -er.J A flat- 
terer, a wheedler, a parasite. 

" These glaucrert gone, in y sell to rest I laid. - 

JJirrour for Magutratet, p. 407. 

* glay"-more, s. [Claymore.) 

* g lay-men, * gley-myn, v.t. [A variant 
of CLAM (q.v.).] [clammy.] To make sticky 
or clammy. 

*' Olegmyn or yngleymyn. Vitco, inHsco."— Prompt. 
Part. 

* glay-mous, * gley-mows, a.* [Glaymen.] 

Sticky, clammy. 

^ " Glcymows or lymowa Litnomt, vltcotut.'— Prompt. 

* glay mous-ness, *gley-mewse-nesse, 

s. [Eng. gleymous ; -ness.] Stickiness, clam- 
miness. 

" GlrumoxcscneMc, or 1 1 mow so esse. Lima til at, o U- 
cos flat. Prompt Parv. 

glaze, * glase, * glas-en, * glas-yn, v.t . 


A t. [Glass, b. ; cf. Iccl. ghrsa as to polish ; 
M. H. Ger. glasen = to glaze.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To furnish with glass, aa a window ; to 
Cover with a sheet of glass : as, To glaze a 
window or a picture. 

"Francis WU lento non of Southwark, glazier, and 
Siruou Symonda of Kt Margaret s, Westminster, gU- 
zter. ngreeiug curiously ami suUleiently to glaze four 
windows of i he upper story of the church of Kings 
College, Cam bridge . Walpole : Anecdote! of Paint- 
ing, vol. I., ch. lv. 

2. To furnish with windows of glass. 

"She came to Westminster Hall, which was richely 
hanged with clothe of Arraaand new glazed."— Ball : 
Men. VIII. (au. US). 

3. To overlay with glass, or a substance re- 
sembling glass ; to cover with a vitreous sub- 
stance. 

” For its aptness to vitrify, and serve the potters to 
glaze their earthen voxels, the miners call pottern 
ore."— Bogle: Work*. voL i,, p. 323. 

4. To overlay or overspread with anything 
shining and transparent like glass ; to make 
glassy. 

” Sorrow'* eye, glazed with hllndlng tear*. 

Divides oue thing lntire, to uiftuy objects." 

Shaketp. . liichard II., 1L 1 

5. To make smooth or glossy; to polish : as, 
To glaze cloth, Ac. 

"As they have a method of glazing It. it hi more 
durable.* — Coo*.’ Voyayct, voL lil. bk* lL, ch- ill* 

B. Intrans. : To become glassy ; to assume 
a dull, glassy appearance ; to become over- 
spread with a semi-transparent film. 

“A light oa Marmlon's visage spread. 

And tired his glazing eye. 

Scott ; Alarm ion , vl 31 

glaze, s. [Glaze, r.] A vitrifiable composi- 
tion for covering earthenware or porcelain. 
Glaze on earthenware has several ohjects : ( 1 ) 
to render the ware impermeable to liquids, ( 2 ) 
To impart lustre, (3) To preserve colours and 
patterns. In cookery the word is applied to 
the white of eggs, or strong gravy or jelly 
boiled down to the consistency of a thia 
cream, and used to cover pastry, Ac. with a 
glossy, shining coating. In painting it is 
used for any kind of varnish intended to pre- 
serve the picture from the effects of the atmos- 
phere, and to add brilliancy to the colours. 

” H is late in the day to discuss the chromatic range 
of Sir Joshua's palette, or to ar^ue about hxs mixture*, 
and his glaze*. "—Pall Mall Gazette, Jan. is, l&aa 

glaze-dew, s. 

Bot. : Stilbum; a genus of hypomycetoua 
fungi. 

glaze-kiln, s. 

Pottery: A kiln in which glazed biscuit- ware 
is placed for firing. It is analogous to the 
glost-oven (q.v.). 

glazed, pa. par . or a. [Glaze, r.] 

glazed-beard, s. A kind of mill-board 
having a hard, smooth surface, to give a 
smooth face to the paper or fabric pressed 
between such boards. 

* glaz-en, a. [A.S. p/cr 3 «n.] Resembling glass ; 
glassy, glass-like, vitreous. 

glaz'-cr, s. [Eng. glaz(e), v. ; -er.) One who 
or that which glazes : as — 

(1) A cutler's or lapidary's wheel of a grade 
between the grinding and the polishing. It 
is made of discs of wood so arranged as to 
present the grain outwardly, that is, radially. 
The wooden surface is fed with emery-cake. 
Mahogany, oak, apple, beech, or birch are 
employed. Other glazers have a covering of 
leather or a cap of lead or tin alloy to carry 
the emery for grinding or glazing cutlery. 

(2) A calendering or calico-smoothing wheel. 

glaz'-ie, a. [Eng. glaz(e) : - it - - 9 .] Glittering; 
as smooth as glass. 

“ Tho‘ now thou's dowie, stiff, ami crazy 
An thy auld hide s as white's a daisy. 

I've seen thee dappl't sleek, an' glitztef 
Burnt : Parmer to Mis Auld Mare Maggie. 

gla'-zier (zier as zhur), s. [Eng. glaz(t) ; -ter.] 
1. Lit. : One whose trade or business it is 
to glaze windows, picture frames, Ac.; one 
who sets glass in windows, Ac. 

“The panes of glasswork are set and fastened by the 
glazier."— Mozon : Mechanical Ezercitez. 

*2. Fig. : An eye. 

"You're out with your g l oxter * " — Broom* : A 
Jovial Crew, act ii. 

glazier’s diamond, s. An implement 
for cutting gta-ss, consisting, as now univer- 
sally made, of a handle, by which it is held 


between the fingers and guided, and having 
swivelled at its lower end a holder or block, in 
which a small diamond with one of its natural 
angles cx]K>sed is Inserted. 

glazier’s knife, s. A knife used by 
glaziers in clearing out the remains of old 
panes from the fillisters of sash, and puttying 
in new ones. Such knives are known as 
hacking, stopping, and putty knives. 

glazier’s point, s. A small, triangular 
piece of tin plate, employed to secure a pan* 
of glass iu the sash previous to puttying. 

glazier’s viee, s. 

Plumbing: An apparatus for forming leaden 
bars for the reception of window-glass. The 
bar is called a came, and the mode of glazing 
Is called fret-work. 

glaz'-irig, * glas-ynge, pr. par., a., & •. 
[Glaze, u.] 

A. A B, As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive ; 

1. The act or process of setting glass in 
window sashes, picture frames, Ac ; the art or 
trade of a glazier. 

"Nay. In splUs of constant glazing and tiling, tha 
rain perpetually drenched the apartment*." — J/ueau- 
lag : II uL Eng., ch. xii. 

2. The act of giving a glazed or ahining ap- 
pearance to, resembling that of glass ; trie act 
of covering with a glaze, as potters* ware, 
pastry, Aa 

3. The act of polishing metal on a wheel 
dusted with polishing-powder. 

4. The act of spreading a semi-pellucid cover 
over a painting to soften asperities. 

5. The act or process of giving a glazed or 
glossy surface to gunpowder. All good powder 
is glazed in order to enable it to more per- 
fectly resist moisture and bear transportation. 
For this purpose the grains from the breaking- 
rollers, after having been assorted by sifting, 
and while still containing three or four per 
cent, of water, are placed to the amount of 
several hundred pounds in a gl azing- barrel ; 
this is journaled at the ends, and is caused to 
rotate for some ten or twelve hours, breaking 
off the angular projections of the grains and 
causing them to assume a smooth and glossy 
surface. Pulverized plumbago is sometimes 
added to produce a deceptive appearance of 
high glazing. 

* 6. Glasswork ; glazed windows. 

" Holy al the story of Troye 
W&3 in the glasynge v wrought.’* 

Chaucer ; Book of the Inicheu. (Ml 

glazing-machine, s. A press with two 
polished rollers to calender paper. 

glazing- wheel, s. A wooden wheel 
covered with leather charged with emery,, and 
used by cutlers, especially for grinding and 
sharpening knives, tools, Aa It is also used 
instead of filing for levelling and surfacing 
many metallic articles ; for removing the 
scale from casting, and for trimming small 
castings, such as builders’ hardware. A 
wooden wheel without any covering is used 
by lapidaries in smoothing soft and rounded 
stones. These wheels are used with flour- 
emery and water. 

* gle, s . [Glee.] 
glead (1), s. [Glede.) 
glead (2), s. [Gleed.] 

gleam, e. [A.S. glczm , glcem; cogn. with 0.8. 
glimo = brightness ; O, H. Ger. glimo = a 
glow-worm ; allied to glow and glimmer.) 

1. A flash or shoot of light ; a gleam, a ray ; 
a little stream of light ; brightness, splendour, 
lustre. 

M For this in Autumn searched the hlooming wast& 
N'or lost one sunny gleam 7 for this sad fate ?" 

Thomzon: Autumn, 1 . 187 . 

2. A short or sudden glimpse or sight ; % 
ray. 

** If we consider the frequent reliefs that we receiv* 
from it [laugnter], and how often it break a the gloom 
which is apt to depress the mind euddamp our spirit* 
with transient unexpected gleams of joy, oue would 
take care not to grow too wise for so great a pleas ora 
in life."— Addison: Spectator, No. 249. 

U Crabh thus discriminates between gleam, 
glimmer, ray , and beam: “ Certain portions of 
light are designated by these terms, but the 
gleam and glimmer are indefinite : the ray and 
beam are definite. The gleam is properly the 
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commencement of light, or that portion of 
opening light which interrupts the darkness ; 
the glimmer is an unsteady gleam : ray and 
bcawtare portions of light which emanate from 
some luminous body : the former from all 
lmninoua bodies in general, the latter more 
particularly from the aim. . , . Gleam and 
ray may he applied liguratively ; beam only in 
the natural sense : a gleam of light may break 
in on the benighted understanding, but a glim- 
mer of light rather confuses.” (Crabb : Eng . 
Synon.) 

gleam (1), i\i. & t . [Gleam, ».] 

A, Intransitive : 

1. To dart or throw gleams or rays of light ; 
to ahine, to glimmer. 

M ' Now Thyrza gazes ou that moon *— 

Alas, it gleamed upon her grave 1" 

Byron : One Struggle More. 

2. To shine, to glitter. 

” The field all Iron cast a gleaming brown. 

Nor wanted cloude of foot, nor on each horn. 

Cuirassiers all in steel for standing fight." 

Mtlton : P. R„ iii. 326. 

B, Trans . ; To shoot or dart out as flashes 
of light. 

” Dying eyes gleamed forth their ashy lights." 

Shake t ft. : Rape of Lucrece. 1 ,378. 

* gleam (2), * gleame, *gleme, v.t. & i. 
[A. 8. gilm = a handful, as of reaped corn.) 
[Glean, v.) To glean ; to gather up ears of 
corn which have been passed over. 

" To glea me come, tp iciltgcr e."— Levins : Manipulus 
r ocabulorum. 

gleam (3), v.i. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Falconry: To disgorge filth, aa a hawk. 

* gleam -er, s. [Eog. gleam (2), -tr.] A gleaner. 

Of earner of come. Spicilegusf— Huloet 

* gleam-y, a. [Eng. gleam; -y.] Emitting 
gleams or flashes of light ; darting out beams 
of light ; gleaming ; radiant. 

•' The gleamy streaks of purple mom." 

Mickle : The I.uriad, v. 

glean, * glene, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. glener ; Fr. 
glaner , from Low Lat. gleno, from glena, 
glenna , gelina , or gelinuz — a handful ; from 
A.S. gilm — z handful of gathered corn.] 
[Gleam (2), v.) 

A. Transitive : 

I. Literally : 

1, To gather, as ears of corn which have 
b«en passed over on the cornfield. 

2. To gather ears of corn from. 

“With smiling patience In her looks, ehe went 

To glean Palaemon's fields." 

Thornton: Autumn. 217. 

II. Figuratively: 

1. To gather together ; to collect. 

*' Gleaning all the land's wealth Into one." 

SAakesp. : Henry I 'III., liL 2. 

2. To acquire, to gain, to obtain. 

" Not fur Bohemia, nor the pomp that may 

Be therein gleaned. " 

Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, Ul. a. 

3. To collect or bring together from scattered 
•ources ; to pick up here and there. 

"Our humbler Muso. 

[Who] only reads the public news 
And Idly utters what she gleans." 

Whitehead: Variety. 

4. To conclude ; to infer. 

“Gather 

So much aa from occasions you may glean, 

If aught, to us unknown, afflicts lnm thus." 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, IL 2. 

* 5. To strip ; to make hare. 

*' Galling the gleaned land with hot assays." 

Shaketp. : Henry V,. L 2. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. LiL : To gather stalks or ears of corn 
which have been left on the cornfield. 

“She came and gleaned in the field after the reapers." 
— Ruth iii. 3. 

2. Fig . : To gather or pick up from various 
sources or with difficulty. 

•* Piecemeal they win this acre first, then that ; 

Glean on, and gather up the whole estate." 

Pope: Satires of Dr. Donne, it 95. 

* glean (1), s. [Glean, v.) A collection or 
bundle, as of corn, raado by gleaning. 

"The gleans of yellow thlme distend his thighs." 

Dryden : Virgil ; Georgic iv. 267. 

* glean (2), $. [Prob. for clean (q.v.).] The 
afterbirth, as of a cow or other domestic 
animal ; the cleaning. 

glean'-or, s. [Eng. glean, v. ; -er.] 

1. Lit. : One who gleans or gathers corn 
after the reapers. 

" Ou the waste fields to trace the gleaner's way.” 
Scott : Lord of the Isles, i. ( Introd.) 


2, Fig. : Ono who collects assiduously from 
various sources. 

"An ordinary coffee-house yleaner In the city is an 
arrant statesman."— Locke, 

gle'-ba, s. [(At. = a lump of earth, glebe.] 

Bat. : The same aa Glebula, 1. 

glebe, s. [Fr. gUbc, from Lat. gleba — a clod 
of earth, aoil ; 8p. <fc ltal. gleba 

1. Ordinary Ixinguage, : 

* 1. Land, soil, ground, turf. 

" Great Eusham's fertile glebe what tongue hath not 
extolled?" Drayton: Poly-Ulbion.n. 13. 

2. In the same sense as 11. 1. 

* 3. A lump, mass, or concretion. 

" Cougelable again hy cold iuto brittle glebes or 
cry stals. A rbuthn ot. 

II. Technically: 

I. Imw : The land possessed as part of tha 
revenue of an ecclesiastical benefice. 

t 2. Mining : A tract of land containing 
some mineral ore. 

glebe-land, s. The same as Glebe, II. l. 

glebe less, n. [Eng. glebe; -less.] Destitute 
of a glebe ; having no glebe. 

* gle-bds -l -ty, s. [As if from a Lat. glebosi - 
tas, from glebosus.] The quality or state of 
being glchous. 

* gleb OUS, n. [Lat. glebosus, from gleba = a 
clod, soil ; Sp. gleboso.] Pertaining to or con- 
sisting of turf or soil ; turfy. 

gle bu la (pi. gle’ bu lse), s. [Lat. = a 
sinaU clod or lump of earth, a clod ; diinin. of 
gleba — a lump of earth, a clod.] 

Botany : 

1. Sing. : The peridium or fleshy part of 
certain fungals . the same as Glesa (q.v.). 

2. Plural: 

(1) Gen. : Masses in appearance like crumbs. 
(R. Brown, 1874.) 

(2) Specially : 

(а) Little roundish elevations of the thallus 
of lichens. 

(б) The spores of certain fungals. ( Treas . of 
Bot.) 

gleb'-y, «. [Eng. gleb(e); - y .] Containing or 
consisting of aoil or turf ; fertile, fruitful. 

" You dwelling safe In gleby Troy, the Greeks retire 
their iorce." Chapman: Homer; JliaduL 

gle cho'-ma, s. [From Lat. glechon ; Gr. 
•yArjx 101 ' ( [glecJum ) = a plant, the Penny-royal 
(Mentha Pulegium).'] 

Bot. : A Linnsean genus of Lahiates, tribe 
Nepeteae. It is now reduced to a sub-genus 
of Nepeta. Ground Ivy, Glechoma hederacea 
of the older Floras, is now generally called 
Nepeta Glechoma. 

glo-chon, s. [Lat. glechon ; Gr. yhyxwv 
(i glechon ).] [Glechoma.] 

Bot. : A genus of Labiates, tribe Melissea?. 
Glechon spathulatus is a diuretic and diaphor- 
etic, 

glede (1), glCd, s. [A.S. gleda = a kite; lit. 
— the glider, from tha motion of the bird ; 
glidan — to glide.] The kite. 

" I am as hungry as a gled, my bonny dorr."— Scott : 
Waverley, ch. xlli. 

* glede (2), gleed, gleld, s. [A.S. gled , 
from glownn — to glow ; Dut glode, from gloe 
to glow; I cel. glodh ; Sw. glod; O. H. Ger. 
gluot, glut; Dan. glod ] 

1. A burning coal. 

"All glowed as a glede, toe goste there ho glides.” 

Sir Gawan & Sir Gal.. L 9. 10. 

2. A fire. 

"Alloce, acho said, in warld that I waa wTocht ! 

Giff all this payne on my self myebt be brocht 1 
I haifi' seruit to be hrynt in a glcid." 

Wallace, iv. 751. 

gledge, s . [A softened form of gley or gleg.] 
A sly look. 

" But he gae a pledge wi' his ee that 1 keu'd he took 
up what 1 said." — Scott • Old Mortality, ch xxxviii. 

gledge, v.i. [G ledge, s.] To look slily at any 
one ; to look askance or cunningly. 

Tlie next time that ye send or bring ony body here, 
lettbmn be gentles allenarly, without ony fremd aer- 
Viiuts. like tnat chield l^ockhard. to be gledging and 
gleeing about, and looking to the wring 6ide of aue's 
nouaekeepiug, to tlie discredit of the family."— Scott : 
Bride qf Lammcrmoor, ch. xxvL 

gle-ditsch'-i-a,s. [Named after John Gottlieb 


Gleditsch, a Gorman hotanist, who In 1753 
published a classification of fungi.] 

1. Bot. : A genus of Cfrsalpinieje, tribe Dimor- 
phandrete. Gleditschin triacanthn or triacan- 
thos is the Acacia or 1 foiiey-locuat of America. 
It is a large tree, and has lteen introduced 
into Dritain ; but it seldom flowers, and yet 
more rarely ripens its seeds in this country. 

2. Palwohot. : The genus is believed to occur 
in the Pliocene of Europe. 

glee, * gle, * glee, ♦ glcowe, * glen* 
glowe, # glu, * glye, s. [A.S. gleow, glc6 t 
gliw — joy, mirth, music ; eogn. with IceL 
gly = glee.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Joy, mirth, merriment, delight, gaiety. 

" The ancient hard his glee repressed." 

Scott : Lady of the Lake. II, U. 

2. Music ; minstrelsy. 

* 3. Game, sport. 

" Y wot no gameth the no gle " 

Legend of St. Gregory, V>Z 

* 4. Metaphorically applied to a struggle of 
any kind ; a hattle ; a contest. 

“Thocht In to the Forest to ly ( — 

And with trawaill, and stalwart fycht, 

Chace Dowglas out off the countrC 
Bot othyr wayia theu yield the gle.” 

Barbour, lx. 70L 

II. Music: A composition for voices in har- 
mony, consisting of two or more contrasted 
movements, with the parts so contrived that 
they may be termed a aeries of interwoven 
melodies. It may be written for three or 
more voices, either equal or mixed ; but it is 
necessary that there should be only one voice 
to a part. It may be designed with or without 
instrumental accompaniment, and set to words 
in any style— amatory, bacchanalian, pastoral, 
didactic, comic, or serious. As a composition 
the glee appears to have historically followed 
the catch, and to have had its origin at the 
time when part-singing began to be revived. 
(Stainer & Barrett.) 

glee-club, s. A society formed for the 
practice and performance of glees and part- 
songs. 

* glee-maiden, s. A female dancer and 
singer. 

"The Jongleurs, or 
jugglers, as we learn 
fruiij the elaborate 
work of the late Sir. 

Strutt on the sports 
and pastimes of the 
people of England, 
used to call In the aid 
ot various assistants, 
to render these per* 
formances as captiva- 
tiug as possible. The 
glce-matden was a 
necessary attendant. 

Her duty was turn - 
bling and dancing ; 
and, therefore, the 
Anglo-Saxon version 
of 8aint Maj k'e Gospel 
Btates Heredias to 
have vaulted or tum- 
bled before King 
Herod. I u Scotland 
these poor women 
seem, even at a late 
period, to have been 
bonds women to their 
Lady of the Lake, vi. 

* glee, v.i. [Gley.] 

* glee -craft, * gleo-crseft, s. [A.S. gled- 

cro'ft.] The science or knowledge of music. 

" Selden that he wes god of alle glsocr<rften . " 

Layamon, L 299. 

glc^d, gleid, gleyed, a. [Eng. gle(e), v. ; 
-ed.l One-eyed ; squinting ; awry ; oblique. 
(Scoff: Rob Roy , ch. vi.) 

gleed, s. [Glede (2), s.] A flame ; a burning 
coal ; a fire ; a spark. 

"Not a gleed of fire, then, except the bit kindling 
peat-"— Scott : Bride of Lammcrmoor. cb. xx%L 

* glee -dream, glee dreme, s. [A.S. 

gleodrcam.] Merriment caused by music ; 
minstrelsy. 

•• Mid dri uchen and mid murie gleodreme." 

Ltynmon, l. 77. 

glee ful, o. [Eng. glee ; -/«?(/).] Full of 
glee or merriment ; merry ; gay. 

"51y lovely Aaron, wherefore look’st thon sad, 

When everything doth make a gleeful boast?” 

Shakesp. : Titus Aiulromcus, il, 3. 

glee'-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. gleeful; -ly.) In a 
gleeful manner ; merrily, gaily. 

"Farmer and fox-hunter alike have gone gleefully 
through the month.'' — Field, Jan 28, 18-52. 
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gieek, s. [A.S. glifj, gligg.] 

1. A scoff ; a mocking ; a jest. 


"*W}mt win vou give u*f 'No money, but the 
ffleek; I will give you the raiurfreL 1 ' — Shaketp. : 
Borneo A Juliet, lv. 6. 

2. A game of carda played by three persons 
"With forty-four cards, each hand having 
twelve, and eight being left for the stock. To 
gleek was a term used in the game for gaining 
a decisive advantage : to be gleeked w.ia the 
contrary. A gleek waa three of the same cards 
in one hand together. 

“Honest gleek, ruff wad honours diverted th« Indies 
At Christmas," — Enelya • Alundu * Afutiebris. (Pref. • 


3. Three of anything. 

4. A aly or enticing glance of the eye. 


•• A pretty gleek coming from Pnllas’ eye." 

Beaton. A Flet. : A/aid in the A fill, i. 2. 


* gleek, v.i, & t. [Gleek, s.] 

A. Intrans. : To mock ; to scoff ; toaneer ; 
to idle about. 

•’Nay, I can gleek upon occasion ."—Shakesp. : Afid- 
tummer Night s Dream, iil. L 

B. Trans. : To gain a decisive advantage 
over one in the game of gleek. [Gleek, a., 2.] 


* glee man, * gle-man, * gleo-man, 
“ glew-man, * glu man, s. [A.S. gled- 
tnaa.J A minstrel. 

** Loud these Saxon glermen 
Sang to slaves the souir* of freemeu." 

Longfellow ■ Norman Baron. 

* gleen, v.i. [Frob. a variation of gleam, (1), 
v., as glean is of gleam (2).] [Gleam (2), 
Glean, v .] To gleam ; to shine ; to glitter. 

“Those who . . . 

Bend stubhnm steel, and harden gleen ing armour, 

Acknowledge Yulcau’e aid.' 

Prior: Hymn to Jupiter* 

* glee’-some, a. [Eng. glee ; -sans.] Gleeful, 
merry, joyous. 

“Gleetome hunters, pleased with their sport." 

Brotene : Britannia's Pastorals, bk. ii,, a 1 

gleet, $. [Gleet, v.) 

Pathol, : A transparent mucous discharge 
from the uretlia, occurring in gonorrhoea ; a 
thin ichor running from a sore. 

"A hard dry eschar, without either matter or gleet. n 
— n'Memuu Surgery. 

* gleet, v.i . [Prob. from glide (q.v.).] [Glet.] 

1. To drip or ooze, as a discharge from a 
aore. 

2. To run slowly. 

" Vapours . . . are condensed, and so gleet down 
the caverns of these mountains." — Cheyne: PhiL 
Principles. 


a aide, a bank.] A narrow valley or depres- 
sion between two hills ; a dale. 

"That violent commotion, which o'orthrew 

In town, and city, and sequestered ylcn. 

Altar and crow.' 

Wordsworth Excursion, hk. rUL 

gle-ne, s. [Gr. yA^ (glene ) = the eyeball: 
the pupil of the eye.] 

Anatomy : 

1. The pupil of the eye. 

2. Any alight depression nr cavity in a hone 
which receives another bone in articulation. 
A deeper one is called eotyle. (Parr.) 

glen-li -vat, glen li -vet, s. [Seedef.] A 
kind of whiskey, so named from Glenlivat, in 
Banffshire, where it was first made. 

gle-nd - % pref. [Glene.] 

Anat . ; Shallow. 

glcno humeral, $. 

A nut.: Connected with the shoulders, and 
shallow. There is a gleiiodiumerai ligament. 

gle’-nold, s. [Gr. (glene = the pupil of 
the eye, the eyeball, the socket of a joint, and 
« 76 os (eidos) = form.] 

Anat . .- Having tlie joint ahallow. as opposed 
to cotyloid, or deep. There are a glenoid cavity 
of the scapula, a glenoid fossa of the temporal 
bone, and a glenaid ligament between the 
clavicle and scapula. 

"The glenoid cavity of the *capnl* la shallow/— 
Tram. Amer. Philos. Society, voL xiii., p 1 » (1873/. 

gle-nd-tre-mi-tes, «. pi. [Gr. yAijrrj (glene) 
[Glene], and rprjua (trema), Tpij/jnj (t rente) = 
that which is pierced through, a hole.] 

Palwont. : A geuusof fossil Comatulida from 
the Chalk. 

* glent, pret. of v. [Glint.] 

* glent, 9. [Glent, v.] A glance, a glint, a 
flash. 

"Tbenneho . . . wyth a glent highed." 

Oawaine, 1.290, 

* gle-o, a. [Glee.] 

* glet, * glette, s. [lcel. glazta = hnmour.] 
FUth. 

“ When he had na other fode 
But wlat^om glet." 

Bampolc . Pride of Conscience, 457. 

* gleve, s. [Glaive.] 

* glew (1). 5. [Glee.] 


gleet' -y, «• [Eng. gleet ; -y.] Resembling 
gleet ; thin, limpid, ichorous. 

gleg, a. [lcel. gloggr = sharp, attentive.] 

1. Sharp, quick, smart ; on the alert. 

“ He’s oleg eneuch at the broadsword and target."— 
Scott : Wacarley, ch. xlili. 

2. Sharp, keen ; applied to edged tools : as, 
a gleg razor. 

3. Attentive. 

i. Eager, keen. 

glei-ehen' e-m, s. pi [Mod. Lat. gleichen(ia), 
and Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -etc.] 

Bot. : A trihe of Polypodiaceae (Ferns), 
sometimes made a distinct order, Gleiehen- 
aceie. The spore cases are dorsal, with a trans- 
verse, occasionally oblique, ring, nearly sessile, 
and bursting lengthwise internally ; spores 
obloug or kidney-shaped. (Bindley.) 

glel'-ehen'-i-a, s. [Named after Baron P. F. 
Von Gleicheo, *a German botanist ] 

Bot. : The typical genua of the tribe Glei- 
cheneae (q.v.). They are found in or near the 
tropica of both hemispherea. They are pretty 
ferns. About fourteen have been introduced 
into British greenhouses. The iliiz<*ues of 
Gleickenia Hermanii are sometimes eaten. 

glei-chen-i-a'-9e re, a. pi [Mod. Lat. glci* 
ckeni(a), and Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -ucccc.] 

Bot. : An old order of Ferns, adopted by 
Lindlcy in his Natural System of Botany, but 
in his Vegetable Kingdom reduced to the tribe 
Gleicheuene (q.v.). 

glcid, s. [Glf.ed.] 

* gleire, s. [Glaib.] 

glen, s. (Gael. ,V Ir. plcotvu = a valley, a glen ; 
Welsh & Corn, glyn ; cf. Welsh glan == a brink, 


glew (ew as u) (2), a. (Glun, a.] 

gley, v.i. [lcel. glugga — to stare ; Sw. glia = 
to glance ; Dan. gloe = to atare.] 

1. To look askance; to squint 

" Sco gleied, als sals the bok. " 

Cursor Mundi, 3.86L 

2. To overlook thinga. 


gley, s. [Gley, v.] A squint or oblique look 
or glance. 



gleyed, gley-it, gleed, gleid, a. [Glet, v.] 

1. Squint-eyed, squinting. (Wallace, vi. 466.) 

2. Oblique, not direct. 

% To gang gleyed : To go out of the right 
way. 

gleyed-ness, gleid-ness, a. [Eng. gleyed.; 
-ness.] Tbe quality or state of being squint- 
eyed ; obliqueness. 

gll -a-dine, glT-a-dln, s. [Gr. yAi'a, yAom 

(ghd, gloia) ~ glue.] [GurriN.J 

glib, ^ glibb, a. & adv. [A shortened form 
of glibbery (q.v.); Dut. glibberig = slippery ; 
glibberen = to slide.] 

* A. Aa adject we: 

* 1. Smooth, slippery ; of such a nature that 
a body cau slide easily upon it. 

* 2. Slippery ; easily moved or slid along. 
"The parts of r body compounded by it are close, 

catch flowing slowly, gl U>b." - Digby ; Of Bodies, 
ch. xiv. 

3. Voluble or fluent of speech. 

"I want that glib and oily art 
To speak and pnrjtose not.” Shakcsp. : Lear, L L 

4. Easily and fluently spoken or uttered. 

“ Iiow smooth, persuasive, plausible and glib. 

From hulv lips Is dropped tbe specious nb. 
Criticism* on the floUiad, pt. li. The Lyars. 


B. As adv.: Glibly, smoothly, eaaily. 

** Habakkuk hponght him asmootii iitrony rope com- 
pactly twisted together, with a uooae that slips U gl I* 
as a birdcatcherk gin/’ — Arbuthnot. 

glib gabbot, a. Smooth and ready in 
speech. 

** Ao* that glib. gobbet Highland baron. 

Tlie Laird o’ <»ralumi." 

Burnsi. : Earnest Cry A f'raywr. 

*glib, s. [lr. <fcGael.) 

1. (For def aee extract.) 

’•The Irish have from the Rcythtans mantles and 
long gWi 9 ; which U a thick curled bush of hair bang 
ln« dowu over their eyes, and monstrously ULsgoUiutf 
them .'— Spenser : Present State of Ireland. 

2. A man wearing auoh a bush of air. 

*gllb, v.t. [Formed from lib (q.v.), with tha 
A S. pref. ge-.\ To castrate, to lib, to geld, to 
eruusoulate. 

"I'll geld them all : fourteen they shall iiutsea, 

To hdng false generations ; they are coheirs. 

Aud 1 had rather glib myself, thaa they 

Bhould not produce fair issue/ 

shaJcerji. ; Winter s Tale. IL L 

* glib'-ber-y, a. [Gun, a.) 

1. Slippery, fickle, uncertain. 

•‘31y love Is ylibbery, there Is no hold eo't/— 
Marti on. 

2. Glib, smooth-tongued, voluble, fluent. 

** What, shall thy Inhrical and ghbbery Muse 
Live, as she were defunct." 

Ben Jonson : Poetaster, t. A 

* glib bin, s. [Glib, «.] A woman who wore 
a glib. 

•‘ They go bareheaded and are called gliba, the women 
glibbin*."— Gattuford: Glory of England. 

glib -Iy, adv. [Eng. glib ; -ly.) Iq a glib 
manuer; smoothly, volubly, readily. 

” He who . . . pleaded no glfbly the cause of another/ 
Longfellow : Miles Blandish, vi 

glib'-ness, a. [Eog. glib; -ness.] 

* 1. The quality or state of being glib ; slip- 
"'eriaess, smoothness. 

■’ A polish t Ice-Uke glibneue doth unfold 
The rocke so round.” 

Chapman: Homer; Odyssey xiL 

2. Volubility, fluency. 

“With s gllbne * i that left no doubt In my mind 
bot that it was his projected platform performance/— 
Laity Telegraph, Sept. 23, 1SSJ. 

* glicke, 5. [Gleek, s .] 

gHd>der, a. [Glide.] Slipper}-. (Provincial.) 

glid der-y» a - [Eng. glidder ; ~y.) Slippery, 
smooth. 

“AH a barren, bard, grey stretch of shingle, slates, 
and yluldery stonea"— Blackmore : Clara Vaughan, 
ch. n.. p. 53. 

glide, *glyde (pa. t. *glod, * glode, glided ), 
v.i. & t. [A.S. glidan; cogo. with Dut. glij- 
den ; Dan. glide; Sw. glida; Ger. gleiten ; 
O. Fris. glida; M. H. Ger. gliten.) 

A. Intrans. : To move smoothly and gently; 
without Qoise or violence ; to pass or move 
along without apparent effort or change of 
step ; to slip or slide along, as on a smooth 
surface. 

*• Thy shadow still would glide from room to room/ 
Tennyson: Guinerere, 500. 

* B. Tratis. : To send gliding ; to cause to 
move smoothly and gently. 

*• Swift as the merciful decrees aboTe 
Are glided down tne Butt emeuU. of Elisa* 

Batiks Albion f/ueens (K:»V. p. 19. 

For the difference between to glide and to 
slip, see Sup. 

glide, s. [Glide, v ] 

1. Oraf. Lang. : The act of gliding or moving 
along smoothly and gently, witnout noise, 
apparent effort, or violence ; a smooth and 
easy motion over a level surface produced 
without change of step. 

" The prey at last ensnared, he dreadful darta. 
With rapid glide, aluug the leaning line.*’ 

Thomson . Summer. 27*. 

2. Music £ Phonal. : The joining of two 
snccessive sounds without articulation ; a 
slur. 

gltd'-er, *glyd are, s. [Eng. glid(e); -er.) 
One who or that which glides. 

" The pluunce into my heart did glide ; 

Heylio the glider / 

Spenser ; Shepherds Calender ; August. 

glide -wort, s [Eng. glide , and tcort.] 

Bot. : A labiate plant, Galcopsis Tetrahit . 

glid -ing, pr. par., a., A s. [Glide, v .] 

A. k B. As pr. par. £ part ic ip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, eamol, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, not, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, eub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, re, ce = e : ey = a, qn kw. 
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C. As substantive : 

I. Ord. Lang . ; The act of moving gently 
and smoothly. 

II. Annt.: A term applied to the kind of 
movement in which the surfaces of adjacent 
bones are displaced without any accompany- 
ing angular or rotatory motion. Example, 
the advance and retreat of the lower jaw. 
(Quafn.) 

glid'-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. gliding ; -?i/.] In a 
gliding manner ; smoothly, easily, gently. 

“The light seemed glidingly to mount tbe wall,"— 
C. Brunt 6: Jane Eyre, ch. xxvii, 

• glieb, s. [Glebe.] 

* glifF, v.t . ic i. [Guff, $.] 

A. Trans. : To affright, to alarm. 

B. Intrans. : To feel a sudden fear; to be 
seized with a panic. 

"The god man, glyft* with that glasse." 

E. Eng. .ill it. Poems ; Cleanness. 849. 

gliff, s. [Etyiu. doubtful ; cf. Dan. glippe — 

» to blink.] 

1. A glimpse ; a short time. 

M I will ait wi' you a gliff in the eveuing myaell, 
man ." — Scott : Ouy Munnering. cb. xliv. 

2. A fright ; a sudden fear ; a panic. 

• glike, s . [Gleek.] A eneer, a scoff; a 

flout, a jibe. 

*’ Where’s the bastard's braves, and Charles his gliket T” 
Shakcsp . : 1 Henry Vi., iii. 3, 

glim, glime, v.i . [Etym. doubtful.] To look 
askance or slily, as from the corner of the eye. 


glim, glymme, s. [A shortened form from 
glimmer (q.v.); cf. Dan. glimme to shine ; 
Sw. glimma — to glitter ; Cut. glimmen ; Prov. 
Ger. glimm = a spark.] [Gleam.] 

* 1. Brightness, splendour. 

"So watz 1 rauyate wytb glt/mme pure." 

E. Eng. AllU. Poems; Pearl, 1,067. 

2. A light, a candle. (Slang.) 

U Douse the glim: Put out the light. (Slang.) 


glim mer, * glem-er, * glim-er, * glym- 

er yn, v.t. [Dan, glimre = to glimmer; 
glimmer = glitter, mica ; Sw. dial, glimmer = 
(v.) to glitter, (s.)a glimmer, a glitter, mica; 
Ger. glimmer— a glimmer, mica.] 

1. To emit a faint or feeble light ; to shine 
faintly ; to flicker. 

** I see the earliest gray 
Of morning glimmer in the east.” 

Longfellow: Golden Legend, ii, 

2. To wink, to blink. (Scotch.) 

3. To have a faint idea or notion of thiogs. 

“Hia glimmering sense 

First found his want of words, and feared offence." 

Dryden : Cymon A Iphigenia, 113. 

If For the difference between to glimmer 
and to gleam see Gleam. 


glim’ mer, s. IGltmmer, v .] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A faint, feeble, and unsteady light. 

*' Yet hath my light of night some memory 

My wasting lampes some fading glimmer left.* 

$ bakes p. : Comedy of Errors, v. L 

2. Glitter. 


"Gloss of satin, and glimmer of pearls’" 

Tennyson : Maud, L xxil. St 

II. Min. : Mica. 


“Talc, catsilver. or glimmer, of which there are 
three sorts, the yellow or golden, the white or silvery, 
and the black . "—Woodward : On Fossils. 


glim’ -mer -mg, pr. par., a., & s . [Glim- 
mer, v.\ 

A. & E. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

L Lit. : A faint, feeble, or unsteady light ; 
• glimmer, a twinkle. 

“Oreenisb glimmerings through the lancets.* 

Tennyson: Aylmer's Field, 622. 

IL Figuratively: 

1. A faint ray or flash, as of knowledge, 
•ensc, &c. 

“[They] had not had their conjectures alarmed by 
some glimmerings of light into that dark project he- 
fore."— South, vol. iii,, ser. 12. 

2. A faint idea or notion ; a slight know- 
ledge ; an inkling, a glimpse. 

“ I have not a glimmering of it. yet generally I re* 
member the scojw of it."— Latimer : Fifth Sermon 
preached before King Edward, 

•glim’-mer-y, *glim’-rye, a. [Eng. glinv- 
mer; - y .] Glimmering. 

'* When fiera glimryt be listed.” 

St any hurst: Virgil; .Eneid, iv. 316. 


glimpse, * glimse, s. [A variant of Glim- 
mer (q.v.); lorined by adding s to the bare 
ghm, the p being excrescent. [Glimpse, v. 
Glim.] 


1. A weak, faint light. 

“ Such vast room in nature. 

Only to shine, yet scarce to contribute 
Each orb a glimpse of light." 

Milton : P. L.. viii, 166. 

2. A flash or dart of light. 

“ We climbed 

The slope to Vivian-place. nud turning saw 
The shimmering g ismptes of a stream " 

Tennyson : Princess ; Conclusion, 46. 

* 3. A glance. 

* Sunk In bis skull, hia staring eyes did glow. 

That made him deadly look, their glimpse did show 
Like cockatrice's eyes, that sparks of poison throw." 
I\ Fletcher : Christ s Triumph on Earth. 

4. A short, momentary, or trausitory view ; 
a glance. 

"Cull, methinks yon waving trees afford 
A doubtful glimpse of our approaching frleuds." 

Johnson : Irene, li., 3, 93. 

5. A faint or alight trace or sign. 

“In his face 

The glimpses of hi* father's glory shine." 

Milton : F. R., L 98. 

6. Short, fleeting or transitory enjoyment. 

“The braggart shout 
For some hlind glimpse of freedom." 

Tennyson : Love & Duty. 

7. A brief, transitory, or inomen tary existence. 


’* I know how loue doth rage upon ayieldinge minde: 
How smal a uet may take aud measha hart of gen. 
tie kinde: 

Or els with seldome swete to season heapea of gall : 
Beuiued with a glimpse of grace old sorrowes to let 
fall." 

Surrey : Description of the Fickle Affections, Ac. 


8. A faint idea or notion; an inkling; a 
glimmering. 


“Ten thousand broken lights and Bh&pes 
Yet glimpses oi the true.'' 

Tennyson ; n'ifl Waterproof, 60, 

• 9. A faint resemblance ; a slight tinge; a 
tincture. 


“No mau hath a virtue that he hath not & glimpse 

of."— ihakesp. : Troilus A Cressida, i. 2. 

IT Crabb tlms discriminates between glimpse 
and glance : “ The glimpse is the action of the 
Object appearing to the eye : the glance is the 
action of the eye seeking the object : one 
catches a glimpse of au object ; we get a 
glimpse by means of a glance: the former may 
depend upon a variety of circumstances ; the 
latter depends upon the will of tbe agent.** 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

* glimpse, v.t. & i. [Glimpse, s. ] 

A. Trans. : To see by a glimpse or glimpses ; 
to catch a transitory or momentary sight or 
glimpse of. 

E. Intransitive : 

1. To dawn ; to appear with a faint light. 

” Then glimpsed the hopeful morrow,” 

P. Fleteher : Purple Island, xiL 46. 

2. To appear by glimpses. 

‘•Deformed shadows glimpsing iu his sight" 

Draytcm: Barons' Wart.v. 46 . 

* glim-sing, * glym-syng, s. [Glimpse, 
s.] A brief or transitory view or sight; a 
glimpse. 

" Ye han som glymsyng and no parftt sight." 

Chaucer: C. T., 10,257. 

glin’-klte, s. [Russian glinkit. Named after 
Lient.-Gen. Glinka.] 

Min. : A pale green variety of olivine, which 
Dana places under Chrysolite. It is found in 
talcose schist. 


glint, v.i. & t. [A nasalized form from the 
verb glit. [Gutter.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To gleam, to glitter, to flash. 

" God a glorious glerne glent thnm emaunge." 

King Alexander, p. 164. 

2. To peep out. 

"Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth.” 

Burns : To a Mountain Daisy. 

* 3. To glance. 

" Hi glente vpon Syr Clawen, and gaynly he sayde." 

Gawaine, 476 

* 4. To glance ; to slip down. 

"Thi strok adoun him glente anon.” 

_ _ , , Kir Ferumbrat, 616. 

* 5. To hurry ; to hasten. 

" Fro Cawod scho glent.” 

Robert dc Brunne, p. 822. 

* B. Transitive : 

1. To glance, to turn, as tbe eye. 

" Fitu m bras on bym glente ys yghe.” 

Kir Ferumbras, 856. 

2. To snatch ; to throw hastily. 

"Out off his sadel be bym glente ." 

Richard Occur dc Lion, 5.295. 


glint, a. a. [Glint, r.] 

A, As subst. : A brief or momentary gleam 
or flash; a glimpse of light; a glance. 

“In the slanting glints of MUUHbiue."- Hughes : Tom 
Brown at Oxford, ch. xlvli. 

B. As adj. : Slippery. 

" Stones lie fullpflwt." Skelton. 

glir-c^, s. pi. [Pi. of Lat. glis -a fat dor. 
mouse, or simply a dormouse.} 

Zool.: The name given by Linnanis to the 
Mammalian order, now more generally called 
Kodewtia (q.v.). 

glir-ine, a. [Lat., &c. gllr(es); -inr.] 

Zool. : Tevtainiiig to the Mammalian order 
Glircs (q.v.). 

* glis' ien, v.i . [A.S. glisian; O. Fris. glisa.] 
To shine, to glitter, to gleam, to glisten. 

“ Loucliche trusses glitiande aL goldwire." 

Alisa under Fragment, 1 19. 

glisli, s. (Glisien.) A glimpse. 

“They Just got a glisk o' his Honor as be gaed Into 
the wood. ' — Scott : Wuccrlcy, ch. lxiv. 

* glis-nen, "glis-sen, * glis-son, v.i . 

[A.S. ghsnian.) To gleam ; to glisten. 

“ His armours glyssenedc full brighte.” 

Bowl a tide A o tuel, L365. 

* glis-sa'de, v.i . [Fr., from glisser^ to glide.] 
To glide ; to slide. 

“K. <iud C. . . . glissaded gallantly over the slopes 
of suuw.— Purrur. 

* glis-sen, * glys-sen, v.i. [A.S. glissian.] 
To cast a glance ; to glance. 

“He gfysset up with bis ene." 

A nturs of A rthur, st. xxvilL 

Glis'-son, s. [Dr. Francis Glisson, who was 
bom in, Dorsetshire iu 1597, and was for about 
forty years Professor of Physic at Cambridge.] 

Glisson’s-eapsule, s. 

Anat. : A sheath of areolar tissue surround- 
ing the branches of the portal vein, the hepa- 
tic artery and the hepatic duct ; first pointed 
out by Glissou. 

gllst, s. [Glisten.] Glimmer; mica. 

* glis’-ten (t silent), s. [Glisten, t\] A gleam. 

“ A green glisten singular to Witness."— Mtss Bronte. 
Villette, ch. xiv. 

glis ten (t silent), * glist-nen, v.i. [A.S. 
glisiah, the t being excrescent; Ger. gleissen; 

O. H. Ger. glizan.] To gleam ; to shine ; to 
sparkle with light. 

“And the streamlets langhed and glistened." 

Longfellow : Song of Hiawatha, xx. 

t glis'-ter, * glis-tren, * glys-ter, v.i. [O. 
Dnt. glisteren.] To shine ; to glitter ; to 
sparkle ; to be bright. 

“ With glistering spires and pinnacles adorned,'* 

Milton : P. L., iii. S50. 

*glis’-ter (I), s . [Glister, v.] Glitter ; lustre ; 

brightness. 

“The glister of the profit thnt was Judged hereof to 
have ensued to Scottish men, at tbe first sight blinded 
many men s eyea*'— Knox : Reformation in Scotland, 
bk. i. 

* glis’-ter (2), * glys-ter, s. [Clyster.) 

t glis -ter-xng, pr. par., a., & s. [Glister, v.) 
A. & E. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or state of glittering, 
shining, or sparkling; a glitter. 

“For the glistering of their [Thracians and Macedo- 
nians] harness, gave such a show as they went and re- 
moved too and iro, that made a fight as dear aa U all 
had heen ou a very fire."— Forth : Plutarch, p. 395. 

* gliS'-ter-iiig-ly, adv. [Eng. glistering; -ly. ] 
In a glittering, shining, or sparkling manner. 

* gilt, s. [Gleet.] 

* glit-er, * glit^er-en, v.i . [Glitter, u.] 

* glit-ter, * glit-er, * glit-er-en, * glyt- 

er, v.i. [lcel. glitra, a freq. from glita — to 
shine, glitter ; $\v. giittra = to glitter ; glitter 
= glitter, spangle ; cf. A.S. jjfilt/tiau.] 

1. To shine ; to sparkle ; to shine with a 
broken and scattered light ; to gleam ; to 
glisten ; to emit flashes or gleams of light. 

“ Earth glitters with the drops the night distil*. - 

Covcper ; Hope. 42. 

2. To lie showy or specious ; tube attractive 
or striking. 

“This excess ; and let Italians be 
Vain authors of false glittering poetry. 

Dryden : Art of Poetry. 

If For the difference between to glitter and 
to shine , see Shine. 


boil, ptfiit, jo^l; cat, ^ell, chorus, 9M11, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph -t, 

-cion. -tian = sh^n. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -^ion — zhun. -tious, -clous, -sious = shus. -hie, -die, ia = bpl, del# 
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glitter— globigerina 


glit -ter, s. [Gutter, t\] 

1. A bright sparkling light or lustre ; bright- 
ness; brilliancy; splendor. 

** With what Reriiilnalv© glory since his (all 
Was led him, «r false ghttrr." 

Milton : P. L., x. 452. 


2. Speciousness. attractiveness, showiness. 

'•Flourish not too much u]>ou the glitter of fortune, 
for fear there should be too much alloy m It. —Collier : 
On Prule 


• glit-tcr-and, pr. jxir. [Gutter, t?.] 


gilt' -ter -an ce, *. [Eng. glitter; -o.net .] 
Glitter ; lustre ; show ; brightness. 


* Till from the gUttt-ranee of the suuuy main 
He turned bis aching eyes." 

Southey ■ Thnlaba, bk. xlL 


gilt -ter-ing, pa. par., a., k s . [Glitter, v .) 

A. & B. As pr. par. <f particip. adj . : 

1. Ord. Lang. : (Sec the verb). 

12. Bot. : The same as polished, but with 
the lustre a little broken from slight irregu- 
larity of surface. ( Lindley .) 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act or state of sparkling or shining 
brightly ; glitter, lustre. 

2. Outward show or attractiveness. 

" Every man carries about with him a touchstone, if 
he will make use of It. to distinguish substantial gold 
from glittering s, truth from am«amuce«."— Locke. 
Conduct of the C nderstnnding). llntrod. 


glit'-ter ing-ly, adv. [Eng. glittering ; -ly.] 
In a glittering, sparkling manner; with glitter 
or lustre. 


gloam, v.i. [A.S. glorn = twilight.] [Gloom, 
Gloaming.) 

1. To begin to grow dark : as, It begins to 
gloom. 

" By this time it was turn't gay an' gloamX an' the 
hie ecaura looket sae elnchlike, that I grew a weo 
thing eerie ." — Saint FafnicA:. i, 166. 

2. To be sullen or morose. 


•gloam, s. [A.S. gl6m — twilight. ] Gloaming. 

•• I saw their starved lips in the gloam." 

Keats : La Belle Dame tan * mercL 

gloam mg, s. k a. [A.S. gl&mung, from gldm 
= gloom, twilight.) 

A. As substantive : 

3. Twilight ; the fall of the eveuing. 

"John Heath erblutter fired a shot at him in the 
pfoaminj?." — Scott : Waver ley, ch. lxiv. 

*2. Gloominess of spirit. 

"Woman, pluck up your heart, and leave all this 
gloaming" — J. Still. 

3. The decline or closing period of life. 

B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the twilight 
or fall of the evening. 

•• The lines, that ye sent owre the lawn. 

Gin gloamin hours reek'd Ebon's haun.“ 

Picken : Poems, p. 1T6. (1768.) 

gloaming fa’, s. The fall of the evening. 

"1 dinna ken but I might brlhe ye wl' a canme 
bour at gloaming-fa' , under the hazel bower birks." — 
Blackwood t Magazine, Jan., 1821, p. 401- 


gloaming- star, s. The evening star. 

gloar, v.i. [Dut. gloren = to leer.) 

1. To squint; to look askew. 

2, To stare. (Scotch.) 


gloat. * glote, * glout, v.i. [IceL glctta = 

to grin ; cogn. with Sw. dial, glotta, glutta = 
to peep ; gloa — to glow, to stare ; Dan. gloc 
—z to glow, to stare.) 

* 1. To cast side glanees ; to glance. 

•Where, gloting round herrocke, to fish she falles.” 

Chapman : Homer ; Odyssey xii 

* 2. To stare. 

M So he glotes and grins and bites." 

Bcaum. £ Piet. : Mad Lover, ii. 2. 

3. To atare with admiration, eagerness, or 
desire ; to look or dwell on with strong feel- 
ings or passions, as of malignity, Inst, or 
avarice ; to take a malignaut pleasure ia be- 
holding anything. 

" Here— happy that no tyrant's eye 
Gloats on our torments— we may die 1 " 

Moore: Fire- Worshippers. 

•glo-bard, *globerde, * glo bird, s. 

[Eng. glow ; second element probably = bird.) 
The glowworm. 

"The gtobiids or glo-Wf#ms, cicindeUtt, shining in 
the evenuig over the corn-fields.'' — P. Holland,: Phnie, 
hk. xviii., ch. xxvi. 


Blo -bate, glo'-bat-ed, a. [Lat. globatus, 
pa. par. of globo - to make into a hall, to make 
round ; globus— a globe.) Having the form 
©f a globe ; spherical, spheroidal. 


glob'-ba, s. [The Molucca name.) 

Bot.: A genua of Zingiherace® (Ginger- 
worts). They are beautiful plants, with yellow 
or pinkish flowers. Eight have been intro- 
duced into Great Britain from South-Eastern 
Asia. The fruit of Globba wifumnis is said to 
be eatable. 

globe, s. [Pr., from Lat. globus = a hall ; Sp. 

A ltal. globo.] 

1. A ball ; a sphere ; a rouud or spherical 
body ; a body every part of the surface of 
which is equidistant from the centre. 

2. Anything of a globular or nearly globular 
shape. 

3. The terraqueous ball or sphere ; the earth ; 
the world. 

M Look downward on that globe whose hither side | 
With light from hence, though hut reflected, shines ; 
That place is Earth." Milton : P. L., ill. "22 

4. A sphere of wood, metal or other sub- 
stance, on which arc represented the heavenly 
bodies ; a celestial globe, A round model of 
the world, representing the land and sea, and 
usually the pobtical divisions ; a terrestrial 
globe. 

^ Embossed globes show, in exaggerated 
relief, the elevations and depressions of the 
earth's surface. As school-rooui apparatus, 
globea are used fur illustrating the form and 
motions of the earth, the position and appareut 
motion of tlie Exed stars, and for the sulotion 
of a number of problems in geography ami 
practical astronomy. For this purpose they 
are hung so that they will revolve arouud 
their polar axes. The earliest English globe 
was made by Molyueox in 15‘J2. One has been 
constructed which is GO feet 4 inches in 
diameter. Globea have been made of India- 
rubber ami gutta-percha, and others of thin 
paper, to be inflated ami hung in a school- 
room. These can be folded up wlieu not ia 
use. 

* 5. A body of men drawn up in a circle ; a 
number of men or animals gathered into a 
close body. This was a favorite formation 
with the Roman generals. [One.) 

" Him round 

A globe of fiery seraphim inclosed." 

Milton : P. L., \L 612. 

globe amaranth, s. 

Bot. : The genus Gomphrena, of which the 
best-known species is Gomphrena globosa , the 
Anuual Globe-amaranth. 

globe animal, s. 

Bot. : Volvox globator, a locomotive fresh- 
water plant, formerly regarded as an animal. 
Volvox is of much interest as being perhaps 
one of the connecting links betweeu unicellu- 
lar aud multicellular forms. It ia composed, 
in a measure, of independent cells, which are 
connected by their processes and arranged as 
a hollow globe, bot each of w hich performs its 
own nutritive and other duties. The youug 
arise and develop in the interior of the globe, 
which thus acts as a compound organism. The 
actnal biological position occupied by Volvox 
is atill a questionable matter, it aeeming to 
occupy, to some extent, an intermediate posi- 
tion betweeu plants and animals. 

globe clock, 5. A globe so mounted as 
to revolve once in' twenty-four or twelve 
hours, as the case may be, so as to indicate 
the time on any meridian by an hour circle, 01 
the noon at the time of observation by means 
of the meridian circle. 

globe-cock, s. [Globe-valve.) 

globe-daisy, s. 

Bot . : One of the names of the genus Glohu- 
laria. 

globe-fllter, s. A filter having a chamber 
of spherical form, whose hollow interior has a 
perforated diaphragm or a body of filtering 
material. 

globe -fishes, $. pi. 

Jckthy. : The family Gymnodontid®. ofwhich 
the chief genera are Diodon and Tetraodon 
(q. v.). They are so called because by taking 
air into a larger sac, extending over the whole 
of the abdomen beneath the skin, they beeome 
nearly globular as a result of this inflation. 
They are represented by numerous species ia 
tropical seas. The smallest are only a few 
inches long, while the jM*a-bedgehog (Diodon 
hyatrU) measures two feet in length. The 
skin has no scales, hut bears imbedded spiues. 


Many of the globe fishes are highly poisonous, 
the poison varying in intensity in different 
localities and seasons, and in dittorent individ- 
uals. The food of these fishes consists of 
corals, mollnsks, and crustaceans, which their 
hard beaks are well adapted to break. 'The 
distension takes place chiefly in the oesopha- 
gus, so that the fish, when inflated, turns over 
aud floats on its hack on the surface. In this 
position it can move ami torn by aid of its 
pectoral fins. [Gymnodontio2E.] 

globo- flower, *. 

Botany : 

1. The ran uneulaeeous genus TrolHue(q.v.), 
so called from the globose flowers. Nine 
apecies of the genus are known, all being 
paheoarctic in distribution. The flowers pos- 
sess a globe of large, showy sepals enclosing 
the small, inconspicuous linear petals. The 
common Mountain Glube-tlower ( Troll his euro- 
pu'itn ), with its large pale-yellow flowers, is 
one of the finest ornaments of moist grounds 
in elevated districts of northern Europe aud 
in the Alps. It grows on mountain pastures, 
throughout the British Islands, and as far east 
as the Caucasus, and is cultivated in flower 
gardens. The Scotch name for it is the Lucky 
Gowan. The Orange Globe-flower { T. Asiatic 
cus ) is also cultivated iu gardens. (TaoLLii'S.) 

2. Gomphrena globosa , an arnarau thaeeoua 
plant. 

globe glass, s. A glass vessel of a globu- 
lar or spherical shape. 

globe-llke, a. Like a globe in shape ; 
globular ; globose. 

globe -ranunculus, s. 

Bot. : The Globe-flower (q.v.). It is akin to, 
though not identical with, the ranunculus 
genus. 

globe-slater, s. 

Zool. : Sphreroma, a genus of aeasile-eyed 
Crustaceans. 

globe thistle, s. 

Bot. : The name given to varioaa speeies of 
Eehinors. of which about thirty are known. 
The globular appearance is in the compound 
heads. [Echinops ] 

globetrotter,*. (Humorous.) One 
who travels round, or (if frequently) simply 
about, the world. 

globe-valve, s. 

T. A ball- valve ; one of a spherical shape, 
usually operated by a screw stem. The valve 
is now hut seldom spherical, hut is a disc or 
frustum of a cone fitting against a seat of cor- 
responding shape. 

2. A valve inclosed in a globular chamber. 

glo-bi-^eph’-a-lus, s. [Lat. globus=& globe; 
Gr. ac^oAij ( kephalc) — head.) 

Zool. : A genus of Cetaceans, family Del- 
phinid®. Globicephalus globiceps, more gener- 
ally called Phoavna globiceps, is the Bottle- 
nosed Whale or Porpoise. 

glo bif -er-ous, a. [Lat. globus = a globe, • 
hall ; fero = to bear.) 

Entom. : Bearing a globe or sphere ; used of 
of one of the joints of some antenn®. 

glo big-er i'-na, s. [Lst. globus = a globe ; 
gero — to carry, to have, to bear, and neut. pL 
adj. suff. -inn.) 

1. Zool. : The typical genus of the family 
Globigerinid®, or Globigerinida. Shell iuaoy- 
chamhered, consisting of globose segments 
arranged in a turbinate spiral or irregularly 
disposed. The chambers open into a deep, 
central, umbilical depression. 

2. Palocont. : The genus came into existence 
at least as early as the Chalk, and perhaps 
even in the Trias. [Globigerina-mud.] 

globigerina-mud, s. 

Geol. : A light- colored calcareous mnd in 

places in the Atlantic 3,1)00 fathoms deep, and 
abounding in Globigeriuae, rich in siliceous 
sponges, and often supporting a varied fauua 
of Mollusca, Crustacea, aud Ecbinoderms. 
Prof. Thomson believed it to he not merely a 
chalk formation, bot a continuation of what 
ia technically called the Cretaeean formation, 
the Atlantic having apparently occupied the 
9 ame geographical situation during the long 
period since the chalk was laid down. ( Proc. 
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Royal Soc., xvii. 168-200, xvm. 397-492, and 
xix. 146-222.) Prof. Huxley, writing as early 
as 1858 in tbs Saturday Review, had given a 
sagacious forecast of this interesting d iscovery. 

globigerina - ooze, s. The same as 
Glodigerina-mud (q.v.). 

'•The now well-known calcareous deposit, the Globi- 
gerina-oose, consisting to a great exteut of the shells, 
more or less broken Mid decoin posed, of pelagic forina- 
mfera ." — Sir Wyville Thornton : Voyage gf the ChaU 
longer (1877), ii. 291. 

glo - big - er-I - m-dse, glo big-er-i'-ni- 

da, s. pi. [Eng., &e. globigerin(a) ; Lat. fem. 
or*neut. pi. adj. suff. -idee, -ida.) 

1. Zool. : A family of Foraminifera, aub* 
order Perforata. Tha shell is hyaline or 
vitreous. Tha chambers generally communi- 
cate with one another by a larger or smaller 
cresceutie aperture, not by circular pores. 
Genera, Globigerina, Orbulina, Ovulites, &c. 

2. Pahvant : The family cams into existence 
apparently at least as early as the Trias. 

•glo'-bird, s. [Globard.J A glowworm. 

*glob'-ist, s. (Eng. glob(e ); -ist.) One who 
nnderstands the use of the globes. 

*’ Being a good ^fo6«thewill quickly find the zenitb." 
—Howell: Instruct. for Forraint Travel (Appendix). 

gld-bo'sc, q, (Lat. globosus , from globus = a 
globe, a sp’here ; Ital. & Sp. jdoboso ; Fr. 
globcux. ] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Like a globs iu shape ; 
round, spherical, globular. 

** Mark well the finished plan without a fault, 

The flcaa globose nud huge.” 

Cowper: Retirement, 552. 

2. Zool. : Globe-shaped. (Owen.) 

3. Pot. : Forming nearly a true sphere, as 
do many seeds. ( Lindley .) 

•glo-bo'se-ly, adv. [Eng. globose; -ly . ] In 
a globular manner ; globularly. 

globosely-elliptical, a. 

Bot. : Between spherical and elliptical. 
(PajrfOTt.) 

Clo-bos'-ite, s. [Lat. globos(us), and auff. -ite 
(Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : A variety of Dufrenite. It is waxy- 
yellow to yellowish-grey, with a whits streak, 
and is brittle. It is found in small globular 
concretions at the Arme Uilfe mine, near 
Hirsehberg. 

• glo-bos'-i-ty, s. [Lat. globositas , from glo- 
bosus. ] The quality or stats of being globose ; 
aphericalness. 

* glob’-ous, a. [Lat. globosus; Fr. globcux.) 
Globose, globular, spherical, round, 

“ Large globaitt irons fly, or dreadful hiss, 
Siugeing.the air." Philips: Blenheim. 

glob-u-lar, a. [Lat. globulus , dimin. of 
globus = a ‘globe, a sphere ; Fr. globulaire.) 
Having tbs form or ahape of a globs or sphere ; 
globe-shaped, round, spherical. 

“The form of the body is usually oblong, but when 
alarmed it has the power of inflating the belly to a 
globular shape of great sue.”— Pennant : Brit ah Zool- 
ogy. The Globe Tetrodon. 

globular-chart, s. A chart of the whole 
or some part of the surface of tha earth on a 
globular projection (q.v,). 

t globular-minerals, a. pL 

Min. : Minerals occurring in almost com- 
plete spheres. 

globular-projection, s. 

Map-making : A kind of projection proposed 
by Lahire, iu winch the eye is supposed to 
look from a point distant from the globe half 
the chord of an arc of 60°. The objection to 
it which has prevented its coming into usa is 
that the great circles appear as ellipses ; but 
withal the distortion is less than in the stereo- 
graphic projections so continually employed. 

globular-sailing, s. 

Naut. : A term employed to denote tha 
sailing from one point to another over an arc 
of a great circle, w hich is tha shortest distance 
between such points, 

jlob-u-lar'-i-a, ?. [Lat globulus — a little 
ball, *a globule*; dimin, of globus = a globe. 
So named from tba flowers being in globose 
heads.] 


globigerinidse — glome 


Bot. : A genus of Sclaginaeeie ( Selagids ). 
Globularia Alypum, which grows in Southern 
Europe, is a bitter drastic purgative and 
emetic ; it was once supposed to be the 
aAu7roc ( alupon ) of Dioseorides. Globularia 
vulgaris , also European, has similar qualities. 

f glob u-lar-i-a'-9C-H0, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
globulari(a) t and Lat. fern. pi. adj. sufT. -acce e.) 

Bot. : An old order of plants adopted by 
Lindley in his Natural System of Botany , but 
in his Vegetable Kingdom merged in Selagin- 
aeeae (q.v.). 

glob-u-l^r - 1 -ty, s. [Eng. globular; -ity. ] 
Tho quality or atate of being globular ; spher- 
icity. 

glob’ u-lar-ly, adv. (Eng. globular; -ly.] 
In a globular or spherical manner; iu manner 
of a sphere ; spherically. 

glob -u-lar-ness, s. [Eng. globular; -ness.) 
Tha quality or state of being globular ; spheri- 
city. 

glob'-ule, s. [Fr., from Lat. globulus t dimin. 
of globus — a ball, a s] there.) 

I. Ordinal Language: 

1. A little ball, globe, or sphere? a particla 
of matter in a globular or spherical form. 

"And sometimes a company of little icy globules, 
that is, misty drops, which have heeu suddenly frozen 
by the show, will be piled one upon another, os to 
compose a little pyramid, terminating in one single 
globule at the top ; not much unlike to a lavender 
•pike."— Grew : Cosmologia Sacra, bk. i., ch. iiL 

2. Any small body of globular or nearly 
globular form. 

“These minute globules [the eyes of a molej are sunk 
so deeply in the skull, and lie so sheltered within the 
velvet of its covering, as that any contraction of what 
Inay l>e called the eye-brows, not only closes up the 
apertures which lead to the eyes, but presents a 
curb ion, as it were, to any sharp or protruding sub- 
stance which might push agamst them."— Palty : 
Natural Theology, ch. xv. 

II. Physiol. : The same as Corpuscle (q.v.). 

_ “ Blood consists of red globules, swimming in a thin 
liquor called serum : the red globules are elastick, and 
wfll break : the vessels which admit the smaller glob- 
ule. cannot admit the greater without a disease.— 
Arbuthnot : On Aliments. 

* glob'-u-lct, s. [Eng. 0 /o?m?(f), and dimin. 
sutf. -et.) A little globula ; a very minute 
globular particle. 

glob -u-lin, s. [Lat. globulus = a little globe ; 
a globe ; sutf. -in. ( Chan .)] 

Chem. : Crystallin, Vitellin. An albuminous 
substance lirat obtained from the crystalline 
lens of the eye. Globuliu thus obtained is a 
yellowish transparent mass, which swells up 
aad dissolves in water ; the solution becomes 
opaline at 73°, and coagulates at 93®. Glob- 
ulin is an albuminate which is soluble in a ten 
per cent, aqueous solution of sodium chloride, 
and is reprecipitated by the addition of water, 
by loog contact with which it loses its solu- 
bility with alkaline salts, and becomes similar 
to coagulated albumin. Vitellin can be ob- 
tained by treating the yolks of eggs with 
ether, and treating the residue with chlorida 
of sodium solution, and precipitating with 
water. Globulin is closely allied to albumin, 
hut differs from it iu not being soluble in 
water unless it contains a 6 mall proportion of 
a neutral salt, and in being precipitated by 
carbonic acid and (except vitellin) by a satu- 
rated solution of common salt. In addition to 
Crystallin and Vitellin, the Globuliua include 
Fibrinoplastin or Paraglobulin and Fibrinogen, 
iu blood, Ac., and Myoeio, in muscle. Similar 
substances occur iu plants. 

glob’-u-Une, s. (Globulin.) 

i?of. ; The name given by Turpin to tha 
amylaceous granules so continually present in 
the cells of plants 

* glob'-u-lism, s. [Eng. globule) ; -ism.) 

Med. : A term sometimes applied to homoeo- 
pathy. 

* glob -u-ldse, glob'-u-lous, a. [Fr. globu- 
leux ; Sp. & ltal. globuloso, from Lat. globulus 
s= a globule (q.v.).] Having the form of a 
globe or sphere ; globular ; spherical. 

“The glohulous part of a glass-egg of nhout three 
inches (for it wanted Moth) in diameter on the outside 
was filled with water to the hottom of the stein. — 
Boyle : lPorto, ii. 722. 

*glob’-u-lous~ness, s. [Eog. glolrulous; 
-ness.] ‘The quality or state of being globu- 
lous; globularity. 


“The same drops will readily adhere to gold, and 

loose their globulousness upon It ."—Hoyle: I Vorks.lL 

6C1. 

* glob'-u-lus (pi. glob -u li), s. [Lat.) 

Botany : 

1. A round, deciduous shield, formed of tha 
tliailuaiof a lichen, and leaving a hollow when 
it falls off. Example, Isidium. ( De Candolle.) 

2. A kind of peritheeinm in some fungal*. 

3. Tha antberidiuiu of Cliara. 

glo'-biis, $. (Lat. = a globe or ball.) 

£ Pathol. : Thus in anatomy there 
are a globtis major and a globus minor of the 
epididymis, forming part of the excretory duct 
of the testicle. (See also the compound.) 

globus hystericus, s. 

Pathol. : A sensation in the early stage of 
hysteria, »s if a ball or globe first rose to the 
stomach, theo to the chest, and finally fixed 
itself in the throat with the ultimate sense of 
suffocation. It is produced by a spasmodic 
action of the glottis, preventing the escape 
upwards of air which, being confined, distends 
the trachea or windpipe. 

* glob'-y, a. [Eng. glob(e ); - y .] Pertaining 
to or resembling a glol>e ; spherical, round, 
orbicular. 

“Every way do you yourselves disperse, 

Till you have tilled this globy uuiverso 

With your increase." Drayton: yoah’t Flood. 

gloch '-i-date, glo -chid -l-ate, a. [Gr. 

•yAtoxtV ( glochis ) = any projecting point ; eT 6 o* 
(eidos) = form, and Eng. Ac. sutf. -ale.) 

Bot. : Barbed ; forked at the apex, both 
divisions of the fork being hooked, as in tha 
nuts of Myosotis Lappula. 

glo-cbld'-i on, s. [Dimin. of Gr. yAw* 4 ’* 

(glochis) = any projecting point.) 

Bot.: A genus of Eupliorbiaceae, tribe Phyl- 
lantheas. About 50 species are known. They 
are shrubs or small trees from India and the 
countries adjacent. The bark of Glochidion 
nitlda is astringent. 

glo'-cbis, s. [Gr. yXdix^ (glochis), 

(glochin) = any projecting point.) 

Bot. : A barb, a modification of a hair. 
[Glochidate.] 

gloclc -er-Ite. s. [Ger. glockerit. Named after 
the mineralogist, E. F. Glocker.) 

Min. : A brown, ochre-yellow, brownish- 
black, pitcli-black, or dull-green mineral ; 
massive, sparry, or earthy and atalactitic. 
compos. : sulphuric acid, 15*9 to 15 T9 ; ees- 
quioxidc of iron, 62*40 to 64*34 ; water, 20*7 to 
21*7. Found near Goslar, in Hanover; also 
at Modum, iu Norway. Called also Pitticit© 
or Fittizite (q.v.). 

* glodo, prtt. of v . [Glide, v.) 

* glod-en, 3 . [A.S. gladen, glode a.) The sun- 
flower. 

* glof fare, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A glutton. 

■* Gloffare or devowrare. Decorator.* — Prompt 

Pare. 

* glogh, v.i. [Icel. glugga.) To stare, togaza. 

“ To glogh oppou gomes at gedering of folke- 

Desrruction of Troy, 2.920, 

* gloler, * gloyere, s. [Gley, v.) One who 

squints ; a squint-eyed person. 

“ Gloyere or gogyleye. Strabo." — Prompt. Pare. 

gloi 6 carp, fi. [Gr. yAoio? (gloio(s) = sticky, 
clammy, and xapiros ( karp(os ) = fruit.) 

Bot. : The quadruple spore or tetrachocarp 
of some Algal s. (Trcas. of Bot.) 

gloi 6 -clad -l-a, 5. (Gr. yAoios (ghios) a 
sticky, clammy,* from yAoia or yAotd (glcia) =* 
glue, and «Ad6o? (klados) = a young shoot of a 
tree.) 

Bot. : The typical genus of the Gloiocladida 
(q.V.). 

gloi o -clad -i-dS 0 , s- pL [Mod. Lat. gloio - 
clad{ia ), aud Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.) 

Bot. : A family of Algals, order Ceramiaceae, 
sub- order Cryptonemea. Harvey describes 
eight species, belonging to six genera, as 
British. (Harvey : Brit. Marine Algce.) 

•glombe, * glome, V.i. [Gloom, s, Glum, a,) 
To look gloomy, sullen, or morose. 

“ Palace-like, whereat disdain may glome * 

Surrey: Mean Estate. 

* glome (1), s. (Gloom, s.] 
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glome— gloriftr 


glomo (2), s . (Lat. glomus — a ball.) 

Dot. : A roundish head of flowers. 

* glom-er-ate, v.t. & i. (Lat. glomeratus , pa. 
par. of glumero — to collect into a ball ; glomus 
(gen it. glomeris) — a ball; Fr. glomerer.) 

A. Trans. : To gather into a ball or sphere. 

**R, with a round spiral shell glomcruted. and having 
three raised ridges ou tho upper si da" — Pennant : 
Brit. Zoology ; Worm , Stu ll. 

B. Intrans. : To gather or come together 
Into n mass ; to wiud. 

■* A river which, from Caucasus after many glome r* 
a ting dances, increases Indus." — htr T. Herbert: 
Travel*, p. 68. 

glom'-er-atc, glom -er-ated, a. [GLOM- 
ERATE, V.] 

1. Anat. ( Of glands ) : Consisting of many 
little glandular bodies uuited in one eoinmon 
membrane. [Conglomerate- olands, ] 

2. Bot. : Consisting of glomeruli (q.v.); 
congregated iuto a head. 

glom - er - a' - tlon, s. ( Lat. glomeratio = a 
bringing of the legs together as into a ball; 
an amble. | 

1. The act of gathering into a ball ; the state 
of being gathered into a hall. 

2. A ball, a body formed into a ball. 

For the rainbow coimsteth of a glomeration of 
small drops, which cannot possibly fall, but from the 
ture, that is very low."— Bacon ’ Mat. Hist., § 832. 

* glom-er-ells, a. pL [Etym. doubtful.] 

Old Law: Commissioners appointed to de- 
termine differences between scholars in a 
school or university and the townsmen of the 
place. (II horlon.) 

glo-mer'-i dse, s. pi- (Mod. Lat. glomeris, 
gemt. glome r(id is) ; Lat. fern. j»l. adj. sulf. 
-idee.] 

Zool. : A family of Slyriapoda. It consists 
of arthropodous animals, with a short oval 
body, convex above, and coucave below, which 
resemble the woodlouse, and like it roll them- 
selves up into a ball when d auger appears. 

glom’-er-is, s. (Lat. glomus (genit. glomeris) 
= a ball or clue of yarn, thread, &c.] 

Zool. : Tile typical genus of the family 
GlomeridtC (q.v.). 

gloni'-er~ous, n. (Lut. glomerosus = lika a 
ball, round.] Formed into a ball. 

glom'-er ule, glom-er’-u-lus (pi. glom - 
er - ule§, glom-er'-u-li), s. [Mod. Lafc. 
glomerulus ; diniin. of glomus, genit. glomeris 
= a ball.] (Glomus.] 

1. Anat. (Of the form glomerulus) : A vascular 
tuft in the kidney, formed by a small afferent 
artery breaking up into minute branches. 

2. Botany, <tc. (Of the form glomerule) : 

(1) Sing. : A fruit consisting of a cluster of 
capitula, enclosed iu a common iuvolucre. It 
stands in the same relation to a capitulum, 
as a compound does to a aimple umbel. 
Example Echinops. It is called also a glomus 
(q.v.). 

(2) PI.: Heaps of powdery bodies lying 
upon the tliallus of a lichen. They are called 
also globuli and soredia. (Soredicm.) 

* glo -mus, s, (Lat., = a ball or clue of yarn.] 

Bot. : The same as Glomerule (q.v.). 

gloom, s. [A.S. gl6m = gloom, twilight ; cogn. 
with 3w. glamig — wan, languid; cf. Prov. 
Ger. glutton = gloomy, glum The original 
sense was a glow — i.e., a laint light.] (Gloam- 
ing, Glum.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

!. Literally: 

(1) Obscurity ; partial darkness ; thick 
Shade. 

•• AH In a moment through the gloom were seen 
Ten thousand Iwmiu-rs rise into the air. 

With orient colours waving.' Milton : P. L., L ML 

(2) A dark or thickly-shaded place. 

“ In unfrequented gloom*, or shaggy hanks." 

Thomson : Sirring, 642 

2. Fig.: Heaviness or depression of mind ; 
dejection, dnluess, melancholy ; sullenness ; 
loss of spirit; gloominess. 

M A sullen gloom and furious disorder prevailed by 
flt Burke; On tho Present Discontents. 

IL Gunpowder -manuf. : The drying-oven, 
gloom-stove, s. The same as Gloom, 


* gloom, * glome, * glombe, * gloome. 

« glowmho, v.i. & t. (Gloom, s. It. should 
be noted that the verb occurs very much 
earlier than the substantive.] 

A, Intransitive 
I, Literally: 

1. To shine with an obscure or Imperfect 
light ; to appear obscurely or dimly. 

■* fill glittering armour nuul® 

A little glooming light much like a ihade." 

Spenser : F. <?.. L L 14. 

2. To be cloudy or dark. 

For that day is a day of wrathe, a day of trouble 
and hcauiliesao.a daye of vttcr di-struecion nud misery, 

• (inreke iingloniingc day."— Bible (1551), SophonyL 

3. To become dark or dim ; to fade into 
twilight. 

**Ah when will till* long weary day have end 1 
Long though it be. at last 1 *ee it gloom# 

Anil tho bright eveuiog-oLar with golden erewt 
Appears." Spenser: Fpithalamlon. 

11. Fig. : To look gloomily, sullenly, or de- 
jectedly ; to appear sad, dejected, or melao- 
choly ; to frown. 

•• Now smyling smoothly like tosommer'a day, 

Now glooming Badly so to cloke her matter. 

Spenser : F. y., VI. vi. 42. 

B. Transitive : 

1. Lit. : To make gloomy, dark, or obscure ; 
to darken ; to fill with gloom. 

** Black yew gloomed the stagnant air." 

Tennyson ; The Letters. 

2. Fig. : To make gloomy, dismal, or sad ; 
to sadden ; to fill with gloom or sadness. 

"Oood heaven! what sorrows gloomed that parting 
day." Goldsmith : Deserted Village. 

* gloom -fill, a. [Eng. gloom ;fuUf).‘] Full of 
gloom ; gloomy. 

glo6m'-i-ljr, adv. (Eng. gloomy; - ly .] 

* 1. Lit.: In gloom or shade. 

Gloomily retired. 

The villain apider lives, cunning and fierce.* 

Tlvjnuon : Summer, 268. 

2. Fig. : Iu a sullen, dejected, and melan- 
choly manner. 

•‘True it was that, when he hail found opi*ositiou 
vain, he had gloomily subuutt&l."— Macaulay : Hut. 
Eng., ch. vu 

gloom’ l-ness, s. [Eng. gloomy; -7iess.] 

1. Lit.: The quality or state of being 
gloomy, dark, or thickly-shaded ; obscurity, 
darkness, gloom. 

M But Charis looking in. a morning light 
Upon that gloominess rose from her eyes." 

Beaumont : Psyche, vi. 8L 

2. Fig. : Heaviness or dejection of mind ; 
gloom, sullenness, moroseness, melancholy, 

depression. 

** That gloominess and melancholy of temper, which 
is fco frequent in our nation." — Addison: Spectator, 
No. 419. 

* gloom’ lrig, a. & s. (Eng. gloom; -ing.) 

A. As adj. : Dismal, gloomy, depressing, 
sad. 

“A. glooming peace this morning with it brings.” 
Shakesp. : Borneo A Juliet , v. 3. 

B. ^3 subst. (A.S. glomung] : Tbe gloaming 
or twilight. 

“ The balmy glooming, crescent-lit." 

Tennyson: Gardeners Daughter, 258. 

* gloom'-ish, * gloom -mish, a. (Eng. 
gloom; -ish.) Rather gloomy. 

M In hie lowering front gloommithT 

St any hurst : Virgil ; JEneid ILL 649. 

*gloomth, s. (Eog. gloom ; sufF. -th, as in 
depth, &c.] Gloom, gloominess. 

"The gloomth of abbeys and cathedrals."— Walpole : 
To Mann, iti. 40 (1753). 

gloom' -y, * gloom-ie, a. (Eng. gloom; -y.) 

L Literally : 

I. Filled with gloom or darkness ; dark ; 
obscure ; tliickly-sbaded. 

" I shall be your faithful guide 
Through this gloomy covert wide." 

JliUon : Comus, 945. 

* 2. Of a dark or dusky complexion. 

3. Dark ; lowering. 

" A gloomte cloud, the which doth bear* 

Ao hideous storme, is by the northern blast 
Quite u iter blown®." Spenser: F. Q., IV. L 45. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Causing gloom, sadness, or depression of 
spirits ; sad ; melancholy ; dispiriting. 

** But man aii feeling and awake. 

The gloomy scene surveys." 

C’oKVxrr : Jo A‘rr. Mr. Newton. 

2. Dark ; obscure. 

** The gloomy shades of deep philosophy.* 

Drayton : Poly-Olbion, s. k 


3. Feeling sadness, depression, or dejection ; 
melancholy; sullen; morosu ; downcast. 

^ Crabb tbusdlscriminatca between gloomy, 
sullen, morose, and splenetic: u All tbese terms 
denote a temper of mind the reverse of easy 
or happy; gloomy lies either In the general 
constitution or particular Iranie of the mind ; 
sullen lies in the temper : a man of a gloomy 
disposition is an involuntary agent; it is his 
misfoituue, and renders him in some measure 
pitiable; the sullen man yields to his evil 
humours ; sullenness is Ids fault, and renders 
him offensive. Sullenness and moroseness are 
both the Inherent properties of the tamper ; 
but. the foimcr discovers itself in those who 
have to submit, and the latter in those who 
have to command ; sullenness, therefore, l>p- 
truys itself mostly in <aily life ; morosenes $ ia 
the peculiar eliaractei is tic of age. Sullenness 
shows iLscll mostly by an unseemly reserve; 
moroseness shows itself by the harshness of 
the speech, and the roughness of the voice." 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

t gloomy-minded, u. Sad, dejected. 
(Thomson : On sir Isaac Xeu-ton, 157.) 

* glope, s. (Glopen.] A fright ; a panic. 

" O. my hart Is rysand now in a glop± m 

Tvwtusley Myttenu, jx 146. 

* glop-en, * glop pen, v.t. {Dut. gloepen, 

gluipen ; O. Fro,, glupa ; Icel. glupa.] 

1. To be astonished or dismayed ; to stara 
in amazement. 

" The god man . . . glopod for ooy*®." 

E. Eng. AlUt. Poem*; C icanneu. 849. 

2. To be downcast or disheartened. 

" I glojjpcn and y grete." 

Anturt of Arthur, *t. viL 

* glop -ned-ly, adv. (Eng. glopcn ; •edly.) In 
ilujmay or feai*. 

* glop-ping, * glop pynge, s. (Glopen J 

Gluttouy, greediness. 

" Glotonle is her god with gloppynge of drink." 

P. PU/unnaril Crede, 183. 

•glopp-ning, *glop-pyn-ing, s. [Glopen.] 

Fear, dismay. 

** For gloppning In hi* mod *1 madd.* 

Curtor Mundi, 19,683. 

glo re, v.t. (Glare.] 

gldr’-i-a, s . [Lat., = glory.) 

1. More fully, Gloria ratri. The first word 
of the doxologies sung at the end of each 
psalm iQ the Roman Catholic and Protestant 
Churches, hence used to = doxology. 

2. More fully, Gloria in cxcelsis Deo. A 
portioo of the Mass so commencing ; also a 
musical setting of tbe same. 

* gior'-l-a-ble, a. (Lat. glory ; -able.) That 
may or can be gloried in ; glorious. 

“Job, of ail we read, waa the most confident of hi* 
own integrity, which iodeed was rare and gloriabU 
Foltham : AemJvet, xviL 

* glor-i-a'-tion, «. (Lat. glorialio , from 
gloriaius, pa. par. of glc>rior — to boast, to 
glory.] (Globy.] Vainglory; a feeling of 
triumph; conceit. 

"Glory or Internal gloriation or triumph ot th« 
mind."— Hobbes : Human Natan, ch. lx., $ L 

*glor'-ied, * glor-yed, a. (Eng. glory ;*d.} 
Illustrious, do hie, honorable. 

" Old respect, 

Ab 1 suppose, toward your once gloried friend.*’ 
Milton: Sainton Agonistct, 334. 

* glor-I-f l'-a-ble, a. (Eng. glorify; -able . J 
Tliat may or should be glorified. 

glor-i-f l-ca'-tion, s. (Lat. glorificatio, from 
gbynfico = to glorifiy : gloria = glory, facio = 
tn make; Fr. glorification ; Sp. glorification ; 
ItaL glorificasione.) 

1. The act of glorifying, or giving or as- 
cribing glory and honor to. 

“Ail that we have must he directed to the great 
end of man, th t glorification of Ood and the salvation 
of our aoula."— Taylor: Bui* of Conscience, hk. iiL. 
ch. iii. 

2. The state of being glorified or raised to 
glory ; exaltation in honor and dignity. 

",Th« [angels] are ready enough to congratulate 
their glo7afication.''~-Scoit : Chriuian Life, pL iL r ch. 
viL, 5 10 . 

gldr-1 -fied, pa. par. or a. (GLORrrr.] 

glor'-i-fy, * glor-i-fie, v.t. & i. [Fr glorfc 
filer, from Lat. glonfico = to make glorious : 
gloria = glory ; facio — to make; Sp. & Port. 
glorifimr; ItaL glorificare .) 

A. Intransitive : 


Cate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, eamel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t, 
or, woro, wplf, work, who, son; mute, cufc, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ee, ce-o; ey-a. qu= kw. 
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1. To procure glory or honor to ; to raiac 
to honor or dignity, . 

M Meek taint— throuph patience glorified on earth.” 
Worduoorth ; Excursion, hk. vt 

2, To ascribe or pay bonor or glory to In 
worship. 

"Good fellow, tell os here the clrciimstanee, 

That we for thee may glorify the Lord.” 

Shaketp. ; 2 Henry VI., IL L 

3. To praise ; to extol. 

" No cbynilst yet the elixir got 
But glorifies his pregnant pot. 

If by -the way to nlm befall 

Borne odorous thing." Donne . 

4, To raise or exalt to glory in heaveu ; to 
exalt to celestial beatitude, 

*5. To make divine. 

" Can they who say tbe Host should he descried 

By souse, deflue a body glorified /" 

Dryden: Hind & Panther, L 94. 

* B. Tntrans. :To boast, to brag, to be prond. 

•’Cupide, I mene, of this maist thou glorifye." 

Chaucer: Troilu. t& Cressida, LL ia7. 

glor'-I-ole, 6 . [Formed from Lat. gloria , in 
imitation of aw reole (q.v.).] A glory or circle 
of rays represented in old paintings as sur- 
rounding tbe heads of saints. [Glory, s .] 

glbr-i-o - 5 a, $. [Fem. sing, of Lat. gloriosui 
= full of glory, glorious.] 

Bet. : A genus of Liliaceae, and apparently 
of the tribe Tnlipe®. Gloriosa superba is, as 
its name implies, a splendid flower. It climbs 
by a tendril, in which the lanceolate leaves 
terminate. The flowers are large, red, and 
yellow. The plant glows in India. Its root 
is generally deemed poisonous. G. simplex is 
found in the Himalayas, and G. vircsccns in 
Senega mbia. The name Gloriosa, given by 
Linnreus, is now generally altered to Metho- 
nica (q.v.). 

Fabrics : A fabric composed of wool and silk, 
closely resembling the latter. 

* glbr-i -6 -ser, «. [Lat, gloriosus — boastful.] 
A boaster. 

" Prattling fflorhsert [have] tbe smallest perform 
auco of courage.'"— Oreen ; He nay hr on, p. 82. 

* ^lor-i- 6 '-sd, s. [Ital.J A boaster. 

"Giving credit to suck a glorioto."— Fuller: Worth ies; 
Devon , L 284. 

glbr-i-oiis, * glor-l-ouse, *gIor-y-ous, 

a. [O. Fr. glorios, from Lat. gloriosus = 
(I) glorious, ( 2 ) boastful, from gloria = glory 
(q.v.) *, Sp., Port., & Ital. i^orioso.] 

* 1. More general in its meaning than now, 
and including vainglory as well as reputation 
of a legitimate character ; boastful, vain- 
glorious, haughty. 

■' Some took this for a glorious brag ; others thought 
be [AlcibiadesJ was like enough to have done it/— 
Earth: Plutarch, p. 163. 

2. Noble, illustrious ; worthy of receiving 
glory, honor, or praise. 

“ Who is like tbee, glorious In holiness, fearful In 
praises, dong wonders f "—Exodus xv. iL 

3. Worthy of admiration or praise ; nolile, 
excellent, magnificent. 

•’ This universe shall pass away— a frame 
Glorious because the shadow of tby might I 
A step, or link, for intercourse with Thee." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. iv. 

4. Expressing or denoting rank, dignity, or 
honor; honorable. 

“Such through glorious titles are much renowned." 
— Vdal : Luke vL 

* 5. Eager or striving after glory, excellence, 
or renown ; ambition. 

'* The purchase is to make men glorious." 

Shakesp. : Pericles. Prol. 9. 

6 . Elevated by drink ; hilarious, uproarious. 

" Kings may be blessed but Tam was glorious. 

O'er all the ills of life victorious.” 

Burns : Tom O' Shunter. 

gldr-i-ous ly, * glor-i-ous-liche, adv . 

[Eng. glorious; -ly.) 

* 1. Boastfully ; hraggingly. 

M Slr Glorious Tipto . . . talks gloriously ot anything, 
but very seldom is in the right ."— Ben Janton: Sew 
/nn. (List of Dramatis Personae.) 

2. Nobly, splendidly, admirably. 

**Thc gloae glouriousliche was wry te with gylte penne." 

Piers Ploughman, p. 822. 

3. Hilariously, uproariously. 

"Drink, and he road then: ’tis your country bids 1" 

Gloriously drunk, obey the important call !” 

Courpcr; Tusk, Iv. 510. 

glor l-ous-n ass, * glor - i - ows - nesse, 

5 . lEng. glorious; -mss.] The quality or 
etate of being glorious ; glory. 

** Among them also that are good, euerie one, as he 
bath m this vsed himselfe, so slial he excell other ta 
the glorioiunet of his new bodye.”— Vdal : 1 Corinth. 

cb. XT. 


glor' y, • gloir-e, * glor-lo, * glor-ye, s. 

[O. Fr. glorie (Fr. gloire) t from Lat. gloria, for 
cloria, from the same root ns in c?uo; Gr. K\im 
(kluo) = to hear ; Lat. inclytna = renowned ; 
Gr. (kleos) = glory, renown ; Sp., Port., 
& Ital. gloria.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

*1. Originally in a more extended sense 
than now, including vain glory, as well as 
glory of a more reputable kind ; arrogance, 
pride, haughtiness. 

"In military commanders and soldiers vain-glory 
Is an essentia! point; for as iron sharpens iron, so by 
glory one courage sharpeueth another."— B<tcon : Es- 
says ; Of Vain-glory. 

2. Praise, honor, or admiration or distioc* 
tion paid or ascribed to any person by general 
consent ; renown, celebrity. 

" For what is glory but the blaze of fame, 

The people’s praise, if always praise uu mixed ?" 

Milton: P. A, iii., 47. 

3. Adoration or praise aseribed in worship. 

" Glory to God lu the highest”— Lute II. 14. 

4. A state of aplendor ; greatness, gran- 
deur, or magnificence. 

"Solomon in all his glory was Dot arrayed like on» 
of these ."— Matthew vi. 29. 

5. The felicity of Ireaven prepared for tbose 
who love God. 

"Thoushalt guide me with thy counsel, and after- 
wards receive me Into thy glory.” ~ Psalm lxxiii. 24. 

* 6 . Lustre, splendor, brilliancy. 

*• From opening skies may streaming glories shine. 
And saints embrace tbee with a love like mine. 1 

Pope : Eloise to A bel-ard, 342. 

* 7. A noble or praiseworthy pride. 

" The success of those wars was too notable to be nn- 
koowu to your ears, to which all worthy fame bath 
glory to come unto."— Sidney. 

8 . That which makes glorious, distinguished, 
or renowned ; the distinguishing ornament or 
honor; that of which a person, place, or 
nation is or may be proud. 

** Iocreaslug London. Babylon of old 
Not more the glory of tbe earth than she." 

Cow per: Task, L 723. 

*9. A glorious, honorable, or worthy act; 
a, aource of honor. 

"Think it no glory to swell In tyranny .'’— Sidney : 
Arcadia. 

II. Technically: 

1. Art : Properly, a combination of the 

nimbus aad aureola, but commonly taken as 
the same as nimbus (q.v.). 

2. Pyrotech. : A cluster of large fixed suns. 
[Fixed-sun.J 

TI Crabb thus discriminates between glory 
stud honor : “ Glory impels to extraordinary 

efforts and to great undertakings. Honour 
induces to a discharge of one’s duty. Excel- 
lence in the attainment, and success in the 
exploit, bring glory; a faithful exercise of 
one's talents reflects konour. Glory is con- 
nected with everything which has a peculiar 
public interest ; honour is more properly ob- 
tained within a private circle. Glory is not 
confined to the nation or life of the individual 
by whom it is sought ; it spreads over all the 
earth, and descends to the latest posterity ; 
konour is limited to those who are connected 
with the subject of it, and eye-witnesses 
to his actions. Glory is attainable but by 
few, and may be ail object of indifference to 
any one ; honour is more or less within the 
reach of all, and must be disregarded by no 
one. A thirst for glory is seldom indulged 
but at the expense of others ; a love of honour 
can never be indulged but to the advantage 
of others.'’ (Crabb: Eng. Sy non.) 

glory-hole, 8. 

Glass-manuf. : An opening in the wall of a 
glass-furnace, exposing the brilliant white of 
the interior. 

glory-crowned, a. Having the head 
encircled with a glory. 

M His own vast shallow glory-crowned / 

Tennyson : In Memorixm. xevi. 

glory-pea, s. 

Bot.. The genus Cliantlins. 

* glory-smitten, cu Smitten ar seized 
with a thirst lor glory. 

glcry-tree, s. 

Bot. : The genus Clerodendron. 

glbr'-j% v.i . <k t. [O. Fr. glorier , from Lat. glonor 
—to boast ; Sp. & Port, gloriar; Ital. gloriare.] 
[Glory, 3 .] 

A. /n fra list fire : 


1. To boast ; to feel pride. 

“This title of Freeholder la what 1 most glory in, 
and what most cflvctu illy calls to iny mind the happl. 
ness of that government under which 1 live."— Addi- 
son freeholder. 

* 2. To exult with joy ; to rejoice. 

M Both glorying to have senpt the Stygian flood." 

MilVm : /*. /,., L 239. 

* B. Trans. : To make glorious ; to glorify ; 
to give glory to. 

“The troop 

That gloried Venus/ 

Greene: Looking-glass, p. 118. 

If Crabb thus discriminates between to glory 
and to boast: “To glory is to hold as one’s 
glory. To boast is to set forth to one’s advan- 
tage. To glory is more particularly the act of 
the mind, the indulgence of the internal senti- 
ment ; to boast denotes rather the expression 
of the sentiment. To glory is applied only to 
matters of moment ; boast is rather suitable 
to trifling points. Glory is but seldom used 
in a bad sense, and boast still seldomer in a 
good sense." (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

* glor -y-loss, a. [Eng. glory; -tess.] With- 
out glory ; bereft of glory. 

"Soulless, gloryless, and desperate/ 

Peele : Battle of Alcazar, IL X 

* glor-y-yn, v.t, [Etym. doubtful. J To defile; 
to make dirty ; to stain. 

" Oloryyn or wytbe ouclene tbyuge befoylya. Mm- 
etefo, deturpo."— Prompt. Pure. 

* glOSO (I), 3 . [GluZE, 3.) 

* glo§e, v . i . [Gloze, *.] 

* glos’-cr, 3 . [Glosseh.] 

gloss (l), * glose (2), 3 . [0. Fr. glosty from 

Lat. glossa- a word requiring explanation, from 
Gr. yA<L< 7 < 7 a (jglossa) = the tongue, a difficult 
word ; lcel. glow ; Sw. glosa ; Dam glose ; 
Dut. glos; Sp. 61 Ital. glosa; Port, pfossa.] 
[Gloze.] 

1 . Au explanatory note or remark ou the 
margin or between the lines of a book, as an 
equivalent for foreign or strange words. (Ori- 
ginally inserted by tho copyist of a manu- 
script, to make the meaning more plain.) 

2. A comment, note, or explanation on a 
point of difficulty in a work, especially in one 
written iu a foreign tongue ; a scholium. 

"No commentator* tedious gloss." 

Cowper: A Manual. 

* 3. A false or specious interpretation or 
explanation. 

” Thou hast made many glose with thy false talk- 

yng.” 2 owiteley Mysteries, p. 209. 

If A gloss is an explanation of difiicultiee in 
a text which are merely verbal, and have no 
relation to the subject matter it*elf. The 
word was originally applied to olteolete, pro- 
vincial, dialectical, or technical words, or uses 
of words, collections of such words being 
called ylossai. They became common in the 
Alexandrian period of Greek literature, their 
subject being tlu* works of Homer and other 
early poets. Glosses of the Hebrew texts w ere 
made by tbe Itabbinical writers. Iz Roman 
and canon law glosses were early introduced, 
and here were not merely verbal, but dealt 
also with the interpretation of the law. Tba 
gloss, in tins case— being written between the 
lilies and on the margin of the text — waa 
called glossa interliucarts. 

gloss (2), s. [lcel. glossi = a blaze; Sw. diaL 
gia-di = a glowing, glossa ~ to glow, to shine ; 
Jl. H. Ger. glosen = to glow, glose =■ a glow, a 
gleam. The word has been confused, and its 
meaning has been partially affected by tbe 
confusion with Glose ( 1 ), s.] 

1. Lit. : The brightness or lustre proceeding 
from a smooth, polished surface ; polish 
Sheen, glossiness. 

” Weeds tbat tbe wind did toss 

Tba virgins wore : tbe youths woven coats, tbat cost 
a faint dim gloss 

Like that of oil. Chapman: Homer; Iliad. 

2. Fig. : A specious or fair ontward appear- 
ance ; external show pleasing to the eye. 

" There is a tort of pious upon ingenious falsehoods 
tbatdiizzle* the imagination, but which neither b©. 
longs to nor becomes the sober aspect of truth/— 
Burke : Vindication of National Society (Fret ). 

* To scf a gloss on anything: To give it a 
specious appearance. (Shakesp. : \ Henry VI. % 

1 iv. 1 .) 

gloss ( 1 ), # glose, ‘glos-en, *glosse, 

*gl03-yn, v * L & t. [U.Fr. gioser; fium Low 
Lat. glosso, from glossa = a gloss ; Teel, y/osa = 
to explain; Dut. glozcn; Sp. glosnr; Port, 
glossnr; Hal. p/ossare.} [Glo&s (l), s.J 


boil. b6y ; pout, jtffrl; cat, cell, chorus, 5 hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, ^enophon, exist, ph = t 
-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun; -tlon, -sion = zhun. -clous, -tlous, -sious = shus, -ble, -die, <kc. - beL daL 
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gloss— glottalite 


A. Transitive : 

l. To explain hy note, gloss, or comment; 
to comment on so as to render clear or plain; 
to annotate. 

" Thin tide nedetli nought be gloted, 

For it is openllche shewed." Gower liL, J1S. 

* 2. To flatter, to wheedle. 

" So wel ho couthe me glose 
Whan that he wold haue my bele chose." 

Chaucer . C. T..8.09L 

B. Intransitive : 

I. To comment; to write or make com- 
ments or explanatory remarks. 

’* But no man can gfosac upon this text after that 
manner, for the prophet says. No shepherd shad pitch 
his fold there, nor shall any man pass Hi rough it for 
ever."—//. Mure : Defence qf the Philotophic Cabbala, 
cb. iii. 

*2, To flatter, to wheedle. 

” Who that couthe glote aofte 
And Hater, such he set alofte 
Ju great estate." Gower . liL, 170. 

*3. To make sly remarks. 

** Her equals first observed her growing zeal, 

And laughing glossed that Abra sened so welL" 

Prior •• .Solomon, ii, 865. 

gloss (2), v.t. [Gloss (2), s.) 

L Lit . : To give a gloss or superficial lustre 
to ; to make glossy or lustrous : as, To gloss 
cloth or paper. 

1L Figuratively : 

1. To give a fair or specious appearance to ; 
to render specious or plausible. 

" I>o I aot reason wholly on your conduct? 

You have the art to gloss the foulest cause," 

Philips. 

2. To palliate by specious representation. 

•’ Though every tongue should join in glossing over 
and even justi lying all or any of those crimeai” — 
Porfeut, vol. iL, ser. 10. 

^ (1) In the figurative aenses there is evi- 
dently a coufusioQ with Gloss (1), v . 

(2) Crabh thus discriminates between to 
gloss, to varnish , and to 'palliate : “ Glass and 
varnish are figurative terms, which borrow 
their signification from the act of rendering 
the outer surface of any physical object 
shining. To gloss is to give a gloss or bright- 
ness to any tiling by means of friction, as in 
the case of japan or mahogany : to varnish is 
to give an artificial gloss, by means of applying 
a foreign suhstaoee. Hence in the figurative 
jse of the terms, to gloss is to put the best 
face upon a tiling hy various little distortions 
and artifices ; but to varnish is to do the same 
thing hy means of direct falsehood ; to palliate 
requires still less artifice than either,” ( Crabb ; 
Eng. Synon .) 

glos sa -gra, s. [Gr. y\^<r<ra (glossa) = the 
tongue, and‘aypa ( agra ) = a catching.] 

Pathol. : A rheumatic pain in the tongue. 

gloss-an-thrax, s. [Gr. yXZ><r<?* (glossa) 
the tongue, and di'flpaf ( anthrax ) = coal, char- 
coal ; Fr. glossanthrax.) 

Yet. : A disease affecting herbivorous ani- 
mals, especially cattle and horses. It is 
characterized by dark-coloured carbuncles on 
the tongue. 

gloss-ar'-i-al, a. [Eng. glossary; -al.) Of 
or pertaining to a glossary ; containing, or of 
the nature of a glossary. 

"In the glotsarvil index of former editions, the 
reader has merely been presented with a fong list of 
words, and references to the passages where they 
occur."— Boswell : Advertisement to Blutkespeare. 

gloss'-a^rist, s. [Eng. glossary); -tsf.] 

1. One who glosses or comments upon an 
author. 

2. A writer or compiler of a glossary. 

I am quite aware that the <go«arisf* are never tired 
ot printing . .Votes <* Queries, July 28, 1883, p. 74. 

gloss'-a-rjr, s. [Lat. glossarium, from glassa 
= a difficult word requiring explanation ; Gr. 
y\u>v<ja(glossa) — the tongue ; a difficult word ; 
Fr. glossa ire; Sp. glosario ; Itul. glossario.] A 
vocabulary or dictionary of glosses or expla- 
nations of words obsolete or rare, or occurring 
only in works of a special class, as technical 
terms, or of provincial dialectal forms or words. 
Such vocabularies are frequently given at the 
end of modern editions of the works of old 
writers— such as Chaucer aod other authors of 
the uivdiaival period— many of the words used 
by whom are obsolete, are antiquated in spell- 
ing, or are used iu meanings no lunger under- 
stood. Glossaries are necessary to the satis- 
factory reading of such works. 

He spells them true hy In tuition's light. 

And needs ao glossary to set him right. * 

Cotoppr : Seediest Alarm. 


For the difference between glossary and 
dictionary, sec Dictionary. 

* glos sa-tor, S. [Fr. glossateur.) A writer 
or compiler of glosses ; a commentator. 

'• This is the fui! itnte of this In the nge when 

Seneca, who was the glossator, lived.' — tip. Taylor i 
Olmifuive from Popery, pi. iL, bit. L, f 11. 

glos SO-cdl lltC, S. [Gr. yAwcrcra (glossa) = 
the tongue ; koAAol (holla) = glue ; sntf. - itt 
(Min.)( q.v.).] 

Min.: A variety of ITalloyaite. It is milk- 
white in color, and earthy. On the edges it 
Is translucent. It la found io a siliceou* 
Silurian rock io Rising Fawo, Dade County, 
Georgia. (Daaa.) 

gloss er (1), s. [Eng. gloss (1), v. ; -er.) A 
writer of glosses or comments ; a commentator. 

’* It waa not easy for the king’s glottm to Interpret 
them t<» their own mind, whilst the hi whops were at 
hand to refute and rectify their comment*."— Hurd . 
CotittUulion qf the Euglith Government, 

gloss -er (2), s. [Eng. gloss (2), v. ; -er.] One 
who polishes or gives a lustre to auything. 

gloss'-io, s. (Gr. yAunrera ( glossa ) = a tongue.) 
The name given hy its inventor, Mr. A. J. 
Ellis, F.R.S., to a system of phonetic spelling 
of the English language, intended to be used 
concurrently with the existing system. 

gloss i ly, adv. [Eng. glossy; -ly.] In a 
glossy manner. 

gloss'-I ness.8. [Eng. glossy; -ness.) The qua- 
lity or state of being glossy ; superficial lustre. 

“Their surface# had a smoothness aod glostinesa 
much surpassing whatever I had observed ill marine 
or common salt. ’ — Boyle : Work*, vL 408. 

gloss Tng, pr. par., a., it *. [Gloss (2), r.] 

A. & B. .4s pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst . : An operation upon ailk thread 
hy which it is moistened with ateam and 
stretched to develope a gloss. 

*gloss-iSt, s. [Eng. gloss (1), s. ; -irt.] A 
writer of glosses or comments ; a commentator. 

“ It was raised by inconsiderate glotsitt* from the 
mistake ot thia text .” — Milton : Tetrachordon. 

gloS Sl'-tlS. S. [Gr. yAiLcrcra (glossa) = the 
tongue ; suit', -itis — denoting inflammation.] 

Pathol. : Inflammation of the tongue. Since 
mercury began to be less used for salivation, 
idiopathic glossitis has become rare. When it 
occurs, it is generally as a s 3 r mptom of some 
other disease. The tongue when inflamed 
often becomes too large for the mouth. 

•gldss'-ly, adv. [Eng. gloss (2), s. ; -ly.) 
Having a glossy or lustrous appearance ; 
glossy. 

glos - so-, pref. [Gr. yAwtro-a (glossa ) = the 
tongue.] Belonging to or resembling the 
tongue. 

glosso-epiglottic, a. 

A not . : Of or belonging to both the epi- 
glottis and the tongue. Thus there are glosso- 
pharyngeal folds or frsenula. 

glosso pharyngeal, a. 

Anat. : Of or belonging to both the pharynx 
and the tongue. Thus there are glosso-plia- 
ryngeal nerves. They are the ointh pair, and 
act on the muscles of the pharynx and on ths 
tongue. 

glos'-s6-9ele, s. [Pref. glosso- (q.v.), and 
Gr. iojAij (keif) — a tumor.} 

Surg. : A protrusion of the tongue, arising 
from tumefaction of the organ. 

glos so-co’-mi-um, s. [Gr. yAwtro-a (grtdssa] 
_ a tongue, and n op. e to (kemco) = to guard.} 

Surg. : Originally a small case for holding 
the tongues of wind instruments, afterwards 
extended to a case or apparatus in which frac- 
tured limbs are kept. 

glos sdc -d~ mon, s. [Gr. yAioao-oKonelov (glos- 
sokomeion) = a case to keep mouthpieces ; 
yAuHTffa (glossa) — tongue, and <coju«tu (komco) — 
to take care of.] A form of winch with gear- 
wheels and pinions, and used for raising heavy 
weights. 

glos sog'-ra-pher, s. [Gr. yAwcrcra (glossa) 
= the tongue, a difficult word, and ypd<j>w 
(grapho)= to write.] A writer of glosses or 
comments ; a commentator. 


"8«me word# 1 l>*liv ve m»y pose the shiest alone- 
yrup/ier now living ."— Blount t A neierU Tenure* (YnL). 

glos-s6-grAph r -ic-al,a. [Eng. glossography ; 
-ieal) Of or pertaunog to glossograjjliy, 

glos-sog'-ra-ph^, *. [Glossoorapher.] 

1. Ord. Lang. ; The act of writing glosses or 
comments. 

2. Anat. : A description of or treatise ou 
the tongue. 

glos-so-hy'-al, a. [Pref. glosso and hyai 
(q.v.).J 

Comp. A not. : Lingual, 
glossohyal-bone, s. 

Comp. Anat . : A slight bone supporting the 
tongue in some fishes, the same as Liugual 
bone. 

glos-so-lftl'-i-a, s. [Gr. yAiacra (glossa) — a 
tongue, a language, and AaAid ( lalia ) = talk, 
chatter; AaAetu (Utleo) = to talk, to prattle.] 
The gift of tongues'specially vouchsafed to the 
Church in early times. Since then It has 
been claimed for several Roman missionary 
aaints, notably for JSt. Francis Xavier. 

” The glotaolaHa, or ’ speaking with a tongue.’ la 
Connected with ’ prophesying * — that is. exalted preach- 
ing and magnifying God.'— Farrar : St. Paul, i 96. 

glos-sdl'-a-ly, s. [Glossolalia.] The aam« 
as Glosso'lalia (q.v.). 

“That the glouolaly at Corinth waa not a speaking 
la foreign languages is too clear to need proof.'— 
Parrar ; SL Paul, i. 100. 

glos-so-log'-ic -al. a. [Eng. glossolog(y ) ; 
-ical,] Of or pertaining to glossology. 

glos sol -o-gist, s. [Eng. glossology) ; - ist .] 

1. A glossographer ; an explainer of terms, 

2. One versed in glossology. 

glos-sol'-o-gy, 8. [Gr. yAdio-tra (glossa) — % 
tongue, and Adyo? (logos) — a discourse.] 

1. Technology : The definition and explaoa- 
tion of terms, as of a science. Thus in Lind- 
ley’s Introduction to Botany, hk. iii., defining 
the terms used in Botany, is headed Glossology. 

2. Comp. Philol. : The science of language 

[Philology.] 

glos aop -ter is, 3 . [Pref. glosso- (q.v.), and 
Lat. ptcris; Gr. irrepis (pteris) — a kind of 
fern.] 

Palceobot. : A genus of fossil ferns. Glosso- 
pteris Broumiana is found in India, in Australia, 
and in Southern Africa, in beds, the exact ago 
of which has not been finally settled. 

glos-so-ther'-i-um, s. [Pref. glosso- (q.v.), 
and Gr. Bgpiov ( therion ) = a wild animal. ] 
Falceont. : A genus of Myrmecophagid*, 
found in Brazilian cave deposits. 

glos-sdt'-o-my, a. [Gr. yAw<rcra (glossa) — th* 
tongue, and ro/mj (tome) = a. cutting; 

(temno) = to cut.) 

Surg. : Exsection of the tongue. 

glos -sy, a. [Eng. gloss (2), s. ; - y .] 

1. Lit. : Having a smooth, lustrous aurfaco ; 
highly polished, shining, lustrous. 

"The glossy holly loved the p*rk.“ 

Scctf / Lord qf the Isle*, v. 11 
* 2. Fig. : Having a fair or specious appear- 
ance ; plausible. 

Glo’s'-ter, s. [Gloucester.] 

* glot - er - y, * glot - er - ye, * glot - ry, 
“ glut-rie, s. [Eng. glut ; -ry.) Gluttony. 

“ Oi thy fowlo gloterye s.b3teiue." — Myrc; Instruct, 
for Parish Priest*, p. &J. 

* glot-©-rous, a. [Eng. glut ; -erems.) Glut- 
tonous. 

“A heesto . . . molt glo’erou*.'" — Wycitjfe lerii. 

XL 30. 

* glot-on, 9 . [Glutton.] 

glot'-tal.ii. [Eng , glotti(s); -al.) Relating m 

pertaiuing to the glottis. 

glot'-ta-llte, 3. [From Lat. Clota, Clota = tho 
Roman name of the Clyde, and Gr. \i8o$ (litho$ 
= stone.] 

Min. : A variety of Arialciine (Brit. Mxs. 
Catal.), or of Edingtunite ( Dana ). Thomson 
described it as occurring in white crystals, 
regular octahedrons, or four-sided pyramids or 
cubes. Found near Port Glasgow, on tht 
Clyde. 
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Blot -tis, a. [Gr. y\u>TTi 9 (glottis) (see the def.), 
from y\u)7T a (glotta), the Attic form of yAuxrcra 
( glossa ) = the tongue.] 

Anat. : Tlic mouth of the wind-pipe. It 
constitutes a narrow aperture covered by the 
epiglottis when one holds his breath or swal- 
lows. It contributes by dilatation and con- 
traction to the modulation of the voice. It 
is sometimes called the rima glottis, that is, 
the fissure or chink of the glottis. The length 
of the aperture of the glottis, v liich is directed 
horizontally from before backward, varies, 
like the vocal chords, until the period of pu- 
berty, when its length, in the case of the male, 
undergoes a sudden development, the voice 
deepening in consequence. In the adult male 
the aperture is about eleven lines in length. 
This lengthening does not take place in the 
female, the glottis remaining unchanged, its 
length being about two-thirds that of the male. 
The chink of the glottia is formed by the car- 
tilages of the larynx, the vibration of whose 
edges hy passing breath causes the vocal 
sounds. 

flot- fco-log-ic, glot-to-log re al, a. 

IEng. glottolog(y ) ; -ic ; deal.] Pertaining or 
relating to glottoiogy. 

“This very teaching . . . must certainly Hfford a 
wide scope for glortologic observation and research 
Prof Rajna, iu Eighth Annual Addreu to PhUoU 
Society, 1879, p. 2$. 

glot-tol-o gist, s. [Eng. glottolog(y) ; -is*.] 
One devoted, to the atudy of the science of 
language. 

*■ It is in the Aryan family that the glottologiit will 
have to receive his training for some time to come."— 
A H. Sayce : Principle t of Comp. PhiloL (1878), p. 69. 

glot-tol'-O-gy, s. [Gr. yAiLna ( glotta ) = the 
tongue, language, and Aoyo? (/o0os) = a dis- 
course.] Generally used in the same sense as 
glossology (q.v.). Professor Sayce, however, 
gives a wider signification, as will be seen 
from the extract. 

" Qlottotogy will be the science of language, by which 
we are enabled to trace the gradual growth of the mind 
of man. whether displayed in the creation of language 
generally a* an instrument of intercommunication, 
and the embodiment of the conceptions of the rela- 
tions between thought and the world, or iu the tri- 
umph of the will over the mechanism of the bodily 
organs, aud the limitations imposed in turn by them 
upon it. or lastly iu the evolution of the religious idea 
—in other words, in Comparative Mythology and the 
Science of Religions.” — A. H. Saves.' Principle* of 
Comp. PhiioU (1874), p. 69 

r gloiit, v.x. <fc t . [A variant of Gloat (q.v.).] 

A* Intrans . : To look sullen or gloomy ; to 
pout. 

“ Glouting with sullen spite, the fury shook 
Her clotted locks.” Garth ■ Hispcntary, iL 35. 

B. Trans. : To stare or gaze at. 

"The same eettetb himself© upon a stage to b« 
f plouted upou hy every evil eye. — Bible (1613), The 
Tratulaton to the Header. 

• glout, s. [Glout, t>.] A sulk, bad temper. 

•* My mamma was In the glout." — Richardto* 
Claruta, ii. 140. 

glove, s. [A.S. glof ; lcel. glofi. Probably 
from Goth. Jo/a; lcel. lofi (Scotch too/) = the 
palm of the hand, with A.S. pref. ge.] 

1. A covering for the hand, differing from 
the mitten iu having a separate compartment 
for each finger. 

“Cicely, brisk maid, steps forth before the rout, 
Andkissed with smacking lip tbe anoaring lont : 
For custom »\ys, ' Whoe'er this venture proves, 
For such a kiss demauds a pair of gloves. " 

Oay . Pastoral* ; Saturday. 

H The use of the glove goes back to a re- 
mote antiquity, the Odyssey telling ue that 
King Laertes, who was devoted to farming, 
wore glovee to protect his hands from thorns. 
Tbe Persians seem to have worn gloves, but 
their use was looked upon as effeminate by 
the Greeks and Homans, neither of whom 
used them uotil late Roman history. The 
glove became a well-known article of dress in 
England about the 14th century, and in the 
15th there were corporations of glovers. Mod- 
ern glovee are of (wo classes, the woven or 
knitted, and those made of leather. The 
making of these form entirely separate 
branches of manufacture. The former are 
largely produced in the United States. Kid 
gloves are principally of French manufacture. 
The so-called English dogskin gloves are 
made from tanned ekins of Cape sheep. Glo- 
versville, New York, is an important centre of 
glove manufacture. 


2. Hatmnking : A smooth piece of wood for 
nibbing a sheet of felt, and causing the nap 
to adhere to the body when working at the 
battery. Tho glove is held in the palm of the 
hand, and tied ou by a string. 

3. Boxing : A padded casing or covering for 
the hands. 

“Fifty years ago sparring with the glove* was re. 
ganRd aa a uieimn to an end.” — Sulu relay Review, 
Jan. 20. 1884, p. 1 U 8 . 

* % (1) To bite the glove: To exhibit mutual 
enmity or hostility. 

(2) To throw down (or take up) the glove: 
To give (or accept) a challenge to single 
coiahat. 

(3) To be hand and glove with one : To be ou 
terms of the closest intimacy or friendship. 

'* And prat© and preach about what others prove. 

As if the world aud they were hand and glove." 

Cowper: Table Talk, 173. 

glove band, s. A glove-claap (q.v.). 

glove-clasp, 6. 

1. A band passing over the glove at the 
wrist to secure it. 

2. An instrument with a hook at the end, 
used for buttoning gloves. 

glove-fight, s. 

Boxing: A pugilistic contest in which the 
men wear hoxing-gloves. It is less dangerous 
than prize-fighting (q.v.), since the padded 
glove breaks the force of the blow. 

“Men were being punished for engaging in glovo- 
fl. ghtt ." — Saturday Review, Jan. 26, 1884, p. 108. 

glove fighter, s. 

Boxing: One of the principals concerned 
in a glove-fight (q.v.); a promoter of glove- 
fighting. 

“Fate has not proved so unkind to the Eitham 
pri»-- lighters, or glovofiahtcrt, or whatever they weie, 
as she at first threatened to be," — Referee, Feb. 10, 1SB4 

glove-fighting, s. 

Boxing: The practice of fighting with box- 
ing-gloves, as distinguished from prize-fighting 
proper. 

“ We have thus four different species of encounter, 
of which the first two — fighting and glove-fighting— 
are clearly prohibited.”— Saturday Review, Jau. 26, 
1884, p. 108. 

* glove -money, a (English.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : A gratuity given to servants 
ostensibly to buy them gloves. 

2. Law: Au extraordinary reward given to 
officers of courts, &c., and money given by a 
sheriff of a couuty in which no offenders were 
left for execution, to the clerk of assize, and 
the judgea’ officers. 

* glove-silver, s. The eame as Glove- 

money (q.v.). 

glove-stretcher, s. An instrument for 
opening and stretching the fingers of gloves, 
in order that they may the more easily be 
drawn on the hand. 

glove, v.t . [Glove, s .] To cover with or as 
with a glove. 

" A scaly gauntlet now, with joints of steel. 

Must glove this baud." SItakesp. : 2 Henry II 1. L 

glov'-er, s. [Eng. glor(e); -cr.] One whose 
trade is to make or sell gloves. 

"Does he not wear a great round beard like a 
glover* paring kuife t Shaketp. : Berry »'««, L 4. 

glover’s stitch, s. 

Snrg. : A peculiar stitch employed in sewing 
up a tvound. 

glow, *glowe, *glow-cn, ‘ glow-yn, v.t 

& t. [A.S. gldwan; cogn. with lcel. gloa; Dan. 
gloe; Dut. gloeijen; Ger. gluhen — to glow ; 
Sw. glo = to stare ; Sw. dial, glo, gloa = to 
stare ; O. H. Ger. gluojan. From the same 
root as glad, glass , gloat , gloom , glide, glitter , 
glance, &c.] 

A* Intransitive : 

1. To be so. heated as to give out an intense 
or white heat, without flame ; to be in can* 
descent. 

•• Not all parts like, but all alike inform'd 
With radiant light, as glowing irou with fire.' 

J/dfon ; P . L., iiL 694. 

2. To sparkle, to gleam. 

•’ The circles of bis eyen in his bed 
They gloueden hetwixen yelwe aud red. 

Chaucer: C. T., 2.134 

3. To burn with great heat. 


“ From their nostril* flows 
The scorching fire that in their entrails glows .“ 

AUUimn : Ovid; Metamorphose* iL 

4. To feel heat of body ; to be heated or 
hot ; to burn. 

" [I] felt tay blood 

Clow with the glow that s owly crimsoned all 
Thy presence.'' Tennyton : Tithonu*, 64. 

5. To assume or exhibit a strong, blight 
color; to be red, brilliant, or flunhed, with 
animation, life, blushes, Ac. 

“ Koch plea*im? Blount shall endless smiles bestow. 
And fair Belinda's blush for ever glow." 

Pope : Epistle Ms 6L 

6. To feel the heat of passion ; to be ardent 
eager iu any passion of the mind. 

•’ I feel my bosom glou< with wontless fires.” 

Drummond : Hymn on the Fairest Fair. 

7. To rage or burn as a passion ; to be vehe- 
ment or hot. 

" Love slowly burns and long remains ; 

It glow*.” ShadteeH. 

8. To fie animated or spirited ; to be full of 
Bpirit or life. 

“ And feelings, roused in life's first day 
Glow iu the line, «ud prompt the lay. 

Scott: Barmion, iu. (In trod.) 

* B, Trans. : To cause to glow ; to male* 
red or glowing. 

“On each side her 

Stood pretty dimpled hoy3 like smiling Cupids. 
With divers coloured fans, whose wind did seem 
To glow tbe delicate cheeks which they did cooL** 
Shaketp. : Antony A Cleopatra. iL X 

glow, * glowe, s. [Glow, v.] 

1. A shining or white heat without flame: 

incandescence. 

2. Brightness of color, rednes* ; a rosy 
Coloi, a (lush. 

" If you will see a pageant truly played 
Between the pals complexion of true love, 

And the red glow of acorn and proud disdain. 

Go beuce a little, and I shaU conduct you.” 

Shaketp. : As t'ou Like It, IiL 4 

3. Vehemence of passion ; heat of mind ; 
excitement, earnestness, ardor. 

“Such as suppose that the simple, grave, and ma- 
jestic dignity of RalTaelle could unite with the glow 
and btt3tle of a Paulo, or Tintoret. are totally mi*, 
taken . "—Reynolds. 

4. Heat of the blood produced by exercise : 
as, He was all in a glow after the walk. 

*1 Electric glow : 

Elect . : A pale blue luminosity appearing at 
the parts of an electric conductor from which 
electricity of high tension is noiselessly issu- 
ing, even though no other conductor is near. 

IT For the difference between glow and /re, 
see Fire. 

glow worm, s. 

Entomology : 

1, Lampyris noctilnca. A beetle of which 
the male flies and does not shine, while the 
female shines and does not fly. It is from 
the latter sex, therefore, that tne name glow- 
worm has been derived. Probably the phos- 
phoric light, which is intermittent, and can 
be displayed or withheld at the will of the 
insect, is used by the female to attract the 
male. It is displayed at the tail of the insect. 
The glow-worm is common in many localities; 
it generally, though not exclusively, frequents 
moist places, as, for instance, weed-choked 
ditches or the sides of tiny streams. V hat is 
above said of the female does not apply to all 
species. Though in L. noctilnca the female 
gives the more brilliaut light, in other cases 
the reverse is true, while in one American 
glow-worm, Photinusdimissus, only the male is 
luminous. The United State© is rich in 
“lightning bugs,” as they are ordinarily 
called, such as Photuris penusylraniacus, and 
species of other genera. But to hnd the most 
brilliant examples of glow-worms one must 
seek the tropics. The \Ye©t Indies possess 
several remarkable forms, indmliug Photuris 
versicolor , and the still more brilliant Pygolam- 
pis xanthopholis, of which the first with green 
and the second with orange light often illumi- 
nate the foliage with striking brilliancy. They 
are used in tropical regions to a considerable 
extent as jewelry, being attached to the dresses 
of ladies, and quite outvieing tbe most costly- 
precious stones in their brilliant gleams. 

The luminous organs, like those of the fire- 
flies, consist of fatty-looking cells, surrounded 
by trachea?, which supply the oxygen necessary 
fur the vital combustion to which the phos- 
phorescent gleam is due. Their utility to the 
insect is believed to be as love signals between 
the sexes, while it is not improbable that tbe 
flashes may serve to frighten approaching 
foes. 
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glower -glue 


2, The genus Lampyria (q.v.). 

" Oft 1>!UI *hr tmight them on her Up to play 
Delighted with the glowworm'* harmlem r*y.* 
Wordsworth: livening W if*. 

•glow bard, s. [Globard.) 

gloifr'-er, v.i. [Dut. gluren ~ to ]>eep.] To 
stare ; to gaze intently. 

" Monkbarnj wu glowering ower »' th* ■llreT yon. 
der. Scott : Antiquary. ch. xxir. 

glfiw'-er, s. [Glower, «.) A broad stare ; an 
intense gazing. 

glow'-lhg, pr. par., a., b s. [Glow, t>.) 

A. As pr. par. (See the verbX 

B. Asadieetive: 

1. Shining with a white beat without dame; 
fm'uml(‘8i»*nt. ; white with heat. 

2. Bright or vivid in color ; brilliaot. 

*• Till Autumn's fiercer heAta and plentwu* dew* 

Dye Uiem at hint lu all their glowing hues " 

Cow per . Tirocinium, 41. 

3. Red, rosy, or flushed : as, glovnng cheeks. 

4. Ardent ; animated ; full of life, spirit, or 
animation. 

“The lucid amber of his glowing line*.''— Walpole .- 
Anecdotes «/ Painting, vol. Iv . ch. i 

5. Hot, heated, fervid. 

6. Full of praise or admiration: as, a glow - 
ing description. 

C. As substantive : 

1. A glow ; a white heat ; incandescence. 

2. Ardour, zeal, animation. 

“The iii ward glowing* of a heart In h»v*. M 

Additon : Cato, If. 1 

gl6\fc lhg ly, ad v. [Eng. glowing: -hi.] In 
a glowing manner ; with great heat or bright- 
ness ; with heat or passion. 


gl<5wr. gloTir, v. i. [Glower.) 
gltfxtr, glour, s. [Glower, s.) 


glox in' l a. s. [Named after P. B. Gloxin, a 
hotanist of 'Colmar in the eighteenth century ] 

Bot. : A genus of Gesneracea*. hating a bell- 
ahaped corolla, the upper lip the shorter one, 
and two-lobed. the lower one three-lohed, with 
the middle lobe the largest. The species are 
from tropical America, and arc very orna- 
mental plants, having richly-colored leaves, 
as well as tine white, violet, red. or greenish 
yellow flowers, occasionally variegated with 
spots. Paxton enumerates twenty-four species 
as hating been introduced into British green- 
houses. iSeveial hybrids have also arisen, 
•gloze (1), i\f. A’ i. [Icel. g 7 6sa — to explain ; 
A.S. glesun-to explain, to flatter ; >Sp. glosar ; 
Port, glossar ; Fr. p/oser.) [G lose, Gloss.) 

A, Transitive: 

1. To explain by note or comment ; to gloss. 

’* Which Salique laud the French unjustly gloze 
To he the re ilm of France." 

Shakesp. : Henry P., L, 2. 

2. To flatter ; to wheedle. 

B. Intransitive : 


1. To comment ; to expound. 

" A while he glozcd upon the cause 
Of Commons, Covenant, and Lawi." 

.Scoff . liokehy, L 1L 

2. To flatter. 


For he could well hl» glodmg epeeches frame 
To such vaine uses." Spenser: F. y., III. riLi. 14. 


gloze (2), v.t. [Gloss.] 

gloze (3), v.i. [Icel. gtossi ~ a blaze.] To 
blaze. 


“ Gudewife, carry' up a glazin' peat, an* kennel a 
epuuk o' fire in them baith. — St. Kathleen, ill. 167. 


gloze, s. [Gloze, i\] 

1, Flattery, wheedling, adulation. 

2. Specious external show. 

“ Now to plain dealing ; lay theae gloze* by.“ 

Shakesp. . Lov'* Labour'* Lott, iv. a 

• gloz -or, * glos -er, s. [Eng. glo 2 (e) ( 1 ), v. ; 
-er] 

1. A glosser ; a commentator or annotator. 
“The other Master de Prato a solempne protlmno. 

t.nry. In* [John ilonrhetl prating glotcr, wrote of this 
treaty and composicion.' f — Halt : Henry V. (an. 8). 

2. A flatterer ; a wheedler. 

** For some »aid. he was a Samarifan, that he had 
• devil within him. a gloter. a drinker, a i>ot com. 
panioii.*' — Latimer : sermon* Preached before King 
Edward. 

• glub, v.t. [A variant of Gulp (q.v.).] To 
gulp down or swallow voraciously. 

• glub ber, .«. [Eng. glub; -er.] A glutton ; 
a gormandizer. 


“ That hen glotona glubbere*." 

P. Plowman, 4, *7 4. 

glti'^fc, a. [Eng., be. glucose) ; miff. -ic.) 

them. : Contained in, derived from, or In any 
manner connected with Glucose (q.v.). 

glucic acid, «. 

Chen. : CpAlotfh* An acid obtained along 
with sai chartiiiin* acid, by boiling cane sugar 
with dilute sulphuric acid ; by boiling glu- 
cose with baryta water, the precipitate of the 
barium salt of aaecharumie acid is filtered off, 
and the glucic acid precipitated bv means of 
basic lead acetate, and the lead aalt decom- 
posed by IlgS. Glucic acid is a huney-like 
mass eaaily soluble in alcohol and water ; it is 
decomposed by boiling with water, or with 
dilute aeida into formic, acetic, and apogln- i 
cinic aeida. When boiled with strong acids it 
is converted into humic acid : some chemists 
consider this acid to he identical with levu- 
linic acid (q.v.). 

glu 91 na, s. [Gr. yhvKv* (glvkus) = sweet.] 

Chen.: Oxide of beryllium (q.v.). 

glu 9 in' ic, a. [Eng., be. gluc(ose); -inic.J 
[Glucic.] 

gift -^in-um, «. [Or. yXuicvs (glukus) = 
aweet.) 

Chem.: A metallic elemeut. [Beryllium ] 
The salts of glucinum have aaweet taste, hence 
the name. 

r Glucinum (symbol Gl. eg. fk4) is 11 metal 
with a specific gravity of 21. It is white, 
malleable, and fueible below the melting point 
of silver, and does not burn in air or oxygen, 
j though becoming covered with a thin coat of 
oxide. It combines readily with chlorine, 
iodine, and silicon. It does nut have tin* 

, power to decompose water, even when heated 
j to reduce*. It dissolves readily in hydroclilu- 
I ric and sulphuric acids, and in a solution of 
potash, but 1a only slightly acted on by nitric 
acid. This elemeut was first obtained from 
Glucina, its oxide, by Wohler iu 1827, who 
isolated it by decomjiosing the chloride of glu- 
cinum, resulting from the evaporation of a 
solution of Gliu ina in hydrochloric acid. He- 
bray obtained it more abundantly in 1854 by a 
method similar to that employed by tfainte- 
C'laire Iieville for the reduction of aluminium. 
Glucinum forms salts with the various acids, 
which are colorless and much resemble those 
of aluminium. 

glu-con -1C, a. [Eng., &c. gtuen($r), n connec- 
tive, and sutT. -ic.) 

Chan. : (For def. aee etym. and compound). 

gluconic acid, s. 

C7icm. : CgHj-jOy. An organic acid ohtained 
by the oxidation of glucose with chloriDe, or 
with bromine. Gluconic acid is a syrup ; its 
alkaline salts are amorphous, and its terinni 
and calcium salts are crystalline. It is io- 
| soluble in strong alcohol, and does not reduce 
Fehliugs solution. 

glu-ca san , $. LEng., be. glucose), and an- 
( hydride ) (q.v.).] 

Chem. ; OgAioOs- The anhydride of glucose. 
Obtained by heating glucose to 170". Gluco- 
san is colourless, with a faint, sweet taste ; it 
is soluble in water and in alcohol ; it does Dot 
ferment with yeast. By the action of dilute 
| acids, glncosau is converted into glucose. 

glu -cose, s. [Gk. yAvicvs (glulcus) = sweet.) 

Chem, : Glucose, glycose, C 6 H 12 06. A fer- 
mentable sugar, which occurs in two modifica- 
tions, called Dextro-glncose, or Dextrose (q.v.), 
andL;evo-glucosc,or Levulose (q.v.), according 
as it turns the plane of polarization to the right 
or left. A solution of eaue-sugar warmed with 
dilute acids, or left in contact with yeast or 
pecta.se, is converted into dextrose and levu- 
lose, + U 2 0 = CgHpjO(j + CgHjoGg. 

These mollifications can be separated, thus— 
ten parts of the mixture of sugar are dissolved 
in loo parts of water, and cooled with ice ; 
then six parts nf powdered calcium hydrate 
are added, the calcium compound of levulose 
is precipitated and separated from the soluble 
calcium compound of dextrose by strong pres- 
sure, washed, and decomposed by carbonic- 
acid gus. Levulose is more soluble in alcohol 
than dextrose. Both dextrose and levulose in 
coutaet w ith yeast undergo vinous fermenta- 


tion, and when added to a solution of rupria 
sulphate, rendered alkaline by caustic potash, 
gives a dark-blue solution, which, when boiled, 
is reduced, cuprous oxide being precipitated 
as a red powder. Glucose is largely manufac- 
tured in the I'nited Mates, great quantities of 
Indiao corn being consumed . in its prepara- 
tion, the consumption ten years ago Ixdug 
given at bushels daily. Glucose i'' 

chiefly used in tbe making ot table ayrups and 
confectionery, in the brewing ol ale and beer, 
and to some extent as lood fi>r bees and In tb«* 
making of artificial liuney, Ac. Wh*»u fed t<< 
bees the honey yielded w almost jinre glnno.^e, 
lo artificial honey-making the comb is tunned 
of parafliu and filled with glucose by ina 
chinery. In the form of grapo sugar it i' 
used to adulterate table sugar. 

glu co side, *. [Eng., be. gtucos(t) (q.v.); 

-■ ide.] 

Chen. : A name given to compounds which 
occur naturally in plants from which they ar« 
extracted by water, or by alcohol ; they can- 
not be melted without decomposition, and are 
resolved by boiling with dilute acids into a 
saccharine substance, as glucose, and another 
substance which has generally neutral 2*r°* 
pertics. The glucoside can be obtained from 
the aqueous or alcoholic extract uf the plaot, 
by precipitating the other substances by lead 
acetate, treating the hltrate with IIoS gas, and 
evaporating the filtrate. Glucosides arc mostly 
solid ami i-rystalline substances. They give a 
red color when heated to 70°, with a diluto 
solution of gall, and a little concentrated sul- 
phuric acid. [Phloroglocide, Gummideu, 
M ANN1DE6.] 

glu cds-iir i a, s. [Gk. yAt/mis (glukus) ~ 
sweet, and ovpov (ouron) — urine.) 

Pathol. : A form of diabetes (q.v.). The 
name has reference to the fact that the urine 
of persons affected with this disease cou tains 
sugar. 

glne, * glu, * glew, * glewe, s. [O. Fr. 

glu , from Low Lat. gluten , a ecus, of glv* = 
glue. Allied to Lat. gluten , , glut i nun = glue, 
from a verb * gluo = to draw together.] 

L Literally: 

1. A viscous suhstance made of the chip- 
pings of hides, horns, and hoofe, which are 
washed in lime-water, boiled, skiuiiued, 
strained, evaporated, cooled in moulds, cut 
into slices, and dried upon nets, ft is manu- 
factured in all countries engaged in the pre- 
paration of hides, Ac., and therefore largely in 
tbe United States. A great quantity is now 
produced in France and Germany from bones 
It is claimed, however, that Scottish glue is 
the best in the world. Glue is used in a great 
variety of manufactures, such as joinery, 
cabinet-making, hook-binding, mntcli-makiog, 
paper-making, Ac. Large quantities are em- 
ployed by paper-hangers in sizing w alls. It i«» 
also used for stiffening straw , cotton, Ac., used 
in the manufacture of hats and bonnets. 

" Great conning there is iu making strong j/fcw. and 
in the feat of Joyning with it."—/ 1 . Holland: Pliny. 
bk xvi.. ch. xliiL 

2. Any sticky or viscous substance. 

“ For what glue or cement holds the parts of hard 

matter in stones ami metals together.'*— -i7 More .* Im- 
mortality of tho Soul, bk. L, ch. va 

• IL Fig. : Any means or cause which uni tea 
or tends to unite bodies ; a source of union ; a 
link. 

*' The body of pnests is copious, being Joined to- 
getber by th© glue of mutual concord, and the boud of 
unity."— Harrow : Of the Pope'* Supremacy. 

■[ (I) White Jish-glue, or diamond cement, ia 
made of isinglass dissolved in alcohol. 

(2) Afarijw glue of sheBac and caoutchouc, 
equal parts, dissolved iu separate portions of 
naphtha, and then mixed. 

(3) Isinglass glue , of isinglass soaked iD cold 
water ; when swelled, put in spirits of wine ; 
heated in a bottle plunged in a hath, with 
powdered chalk added. 

(4) Waterproof-glue, of two ounces of isiu- 
glass boiled in a pint of skim-milk, until the 
requisite consistence is obtained. 

glue-boiler, s. 

1. A convenient apparatus for boiling ekina 
into glne. 

2. One whose business or trade is to make 
gloe. 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; wc, wet, here, camel, her. there ; pine, pit, sire, sir. marine ; go, pot, 
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glne-can, «. [Glus-pot.] 

glue - cement, a, A cement to resist 
moisture. It is made of glue, 4 parts ; blac k 
resin, 4 parts ; red ochre, 1 part. Or, glue, 4 
parts ; boiled oil, 1 part ; oxiae of iron, 1 part. 

glue-dryer, a A machine or closet for 
dry ing sheets of glue. 

glue-plant, s. ( 

Bot. : Plocaria tenax , a fucold sea-weed. 

glue-pot, 5. A can or pot with a can to 
hold the glue, which is melted by the heat of 
the water in the outer vessel. 

" Heart, what dost thou with such a greasy dish ? T 
think thon dost varnish thy face with the fat ou't. It 
looks so like a glue-pot.'— Ben Jotuon : Every Man out 
<if hit Humour, v. 5 . 

glue, * glew, * glwyn, v.L A i. [Glue, a] 

A* Transitive: 

X. lit. : To join or uuite with glue, or other j 
viscous substance. 

“ Their bo w« are of wood of a yard long, sinewed at 
the back with strong ainewes, not glued too, but fast 
girded and tied on " — Hackluyt: Voyages, ilk s". 

EL Figuratively: 

1* Tu unite ; to join closely. 

“Their armies ioynt in slaughters vile together 
glewed" Phaer : Virgil ; .Eneidot viL 

2. To join, to fix, to rivet, to attach. 

* B. Intrans. : To become firmly or closely 
united, fixed, or attached. (Thomson ; Winter, 
934.) 

glued, * glewed, pa. par. or a. [Glue, v ] 

glu'e-ing, pr. par., a,, A s. [Gluino.] 

glu'-er, a. [Eng. glu(e); -er,] Ona who or 
that which glues or cements ; one who ce- 
ments with glue. 

glu'-e& * glew-ey, * glew-ie, * gluw-y, 
glu-y, a. [Eng. glue; -y.] Of the nature of 
glue ; reseuibliug glue ; viscous, tenacious, 
glutinous. 

"And to the end the golde may couer them, they 
anoynt their bodies with stamped herbs of a glewey 
substance.*— 2/acAf uyt ! Voyages, iiL 663. 

glu- cy- ness, s. [Eng. gluey; «] The 
quality or state of being gluey. 

* glug, a (Etym. doubtful.] A clod ; a lump, 

"Place of safyr In stones, and the giuggit of hym 
gold."— iVydife : Job xxviii. 6. 

glu'-mg, glu e ing, * glu-ynge, pr. par., 
a., A 5. [Glue, v.] 

A. A B. As pr. par . £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. A 3 subst. : The act or process of cement- 
ing or unitiug with glue ; the act of uniting 
or attaching closely and firmly. 

glueing - machine, s. A machine for 
smearing upon an applied surface a thin aud 
eveD coating of liquid glue. 

gluelng-press, s. A contrivance to hold 
firmly together a number of parts which have 
been attached by glue or cement. 

glu ish* * glew-lshe. a. [Eng. glu(e); -isft.] 
Haviog the nature of glue ; gluey, glutinous. 

" And consequently be fit for the souls of the de- 
ceased to have recourse to, and replenish their vehicle 
with such a cambium or gluUh moisture, as will make 
It fax easier to he commanded into a visible consist- 
ence.**— 3. More: Immortality of the Soul, hk. iL, 
ch. xvL 

•glum, v.i. [Sw. dial, gtomma = to stare; 
connected with Sw. gloving = gloomy, aud 
Eng. gloom (q v.) (Sfaaf)-] (Glombe.) To 
look sullen or gloomy ; to gloom. 

glum, * glumme, a. A #. [Glum, r>.) 

A- As adj. : Sullen, frowning, gloomy. 

“ Thon shouldste not take me vp with visage *ad 
and glum.” 

Drant : Horace ; Ep. to Juliu* Fiona. 

B. ,4* substantive : 

1. Sullenuess, gloominess. 

2. A frown ; a sullen, gloomy, or frowning 
look. 

" She looked hantely. and gane me a glum. 9 

Skelton : Croume of LaurtM. 

glu' ma, a (Glume.) 

* gluma-exterior, gluma- calycina- 
Us, «. 

Bot. : The same aa Glume (q.v.> 

* gluma - Interior, gluma - corol - 
Una, a 

Hot. : The same as Glumella (q.v.). 


glu-ma -^e -oua (or eeous ae ahua), a. 

[Eug., Ac. glum(e) (q.v.) •aceous.'] 

liot. : Possessed of glumes resembling the 
flowers of grasses. 

glu-mal, a. [Mod. Lat. glumalis .] 

Bot. : Of, belonging to, or characterized by 
the possession of a glume ; pertaining or re- 
lating to the Gluinales (q.v.). 

glumal-allianco, ». 

Bot. : Tlio English name given by Lindley 
to the alliance Gluinales (q.v.). 

glu-ma'-les, s. pi. [Masc. or fem. pi. of 
Mod. Lat. glumalis , from Glase. Lat. gluma 

Bet. : Tho Glnmal Alliance. It consists of 
Endogens possessed of glumes. [Glume.] 
Lindley placed under it the orders Gramin- 
aee®, Cyperaceas, Deavauxiaceje, Restiacese, 
aud Eriocaulace®. 

glume, glu'-ma, a. [Lat. gluma = a. hull or 
husk, especially* of corn ; glubo = to deprive 
of hark, to peel.] 

Bot. : The exterior series of scales consti- 
tuting tho flower of a grass. It consists of 



locust a of oat. (Arena mtiva.) 

gl. Glumes. 


empty bracts. The name was given by Lin- 
naeus, and adopted by Lindley. 

glu-mel -la, s. [Fem. dimin. from Lat. gluma 
(q.v.).] 

Bot. : Oue of the names given by De 
Candolle and Desvaux to two bracts witbiu 
the glumes of a grass ; the other name being 
pale. In one of the hraets the midrib quits 
the blade a little below the apex, and is 
elongated into an awn, arista, or beard, whilst 
the other bract which faces the fruit has its 
back to the rachis, is bifid at the apex, has no 
dorsal veins, and has a rib on each side of its 
inflexed edges. These two bracts are called 
by Linuajus the corolla of the grass, by Jus- 
sieu the calyx, by Robert Brown the perianth, 
and by Lindley and others its pale®. 

glu-mel'-lu-la, s. [Fem. dimin. of glumella , 
which again is "a dimin. of gluma (q.v.). J 
Bot. : The name given by Desvaux and 
De Candolle to cither of two minute colourless, 
sometimes connate, hypogynous scales within 
the glumes of grass. They are the liectarium 
of Linmeus, the corolla of Micheli and Drnnor- 
tier, the squamulse (scales) of Jussieu, Brown, 
and Lindley. 

glft-mi f'-er-®, a. pi. (Lat, gluma = a glume ; 
fero — to bear, to produce, to bring forth, and 
Lat. fem. pl.sutf. -ce.] 

Bot. : The same aa Glumales (q.v.). 

glu-mif -er-ous, a. [Lat. gluma — a glume ; 
fero = to bear, to produce, to bring forth, and 
Eng. adj. suiT. -ows.) 

Bot. : Of or pertaining to the Glumifene ; 
bearing glumes. 

* glum'-mlsh, a. (Eng. glum; -ish.) Dark, 
gloomy, dismal. 

**An ilex-tree 

With glummith darkish shade hespreddes the avrae." 

Pharr- Virgil; HZneidx i. 

* glum' -my, a. [Eng. glum ; -y.] Dark, 
gloomy, dismal. 

"Such casual blasts may happen, as are most to be 
feared, when the weather waxeth dark aud glum my." 
—Knight : Trial of Truth (1580), fo. 2?. 

* glum'-ness, a. [Eng. glum ; -ness. ] The 
quality or state of being glum; gloominess, 
sullenuess. 


t glu'-mous, a. [Eng. glum(e); -o7«.] 

Bot. : Having a filiform receptacle, with a 
common glume at the ba»e. 

glump, v.i. [Glum. «.] To look sulky or 
sullen ; to show sullenuess in once manner. 

"glump'-y, a. [Eng. glump ; -y .] Glum* 
sullen, sulky. 

glunQh, a. A s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

A. As adj. : Frowning, gloomy, sulky, sullen. 

’* But what'« tho uso of lookiug *uvo glum and (punch 
about a pickle bancs ? **—<Sco« ; Antiquary, ch. lx. 

B. As subst. : A sullen, angry look ; a frown ; 
a look of disdain, anger, or dislike. 

glut, v.t. A i. [Lat. glutio, gluttio= to swallow, 
to gulp down, from the same root ae 0ula » 
the throat.] 

A. Transitive : 

* 1. To swallow, to gulp down. 

* 2. To swallow up, to engulf. 

" He’ll he hanged yet. 

Though every drop of water swear against it. 

Aud gupe at xid’»t to glut him." 

Shake sp. : Tcmpett, L L 

3. To cloy ; to fill up beyond sufficiency ; to 
sate, to disgust. 

•* la thU your fate, to glut the dogs with pore t * 
Pupe : Hairier: Iliad XL 950. 

4. To feast or delight to satiety ; to satiate. 

•* Go glut tliy eyes with thy adored Iflmeua.” 

Smith : Plurdru & Htppohtus. Ilk 
*5. To saturate. 

"The menstruum. Indus already glutted, could not 
Act powerfully enough to dissolve it. '—Doyle. 

6. To overfill, to loud ; to fill with an over- 
supply of anything. 

B. Intrans. : To feast, to eat to satiety. 

" Like three horses that have broken fence. 

And glutted all night long lireast-deep iu corn. 

We issued gorged with knowledge ” 

Tennyson I'rincest, U. 36& 

glut, s. [Glut, v.] 

1. Ordinary Language: 

1. That which is swallowed. 

" Deep-throated engines . . . disgorging foul 
Their devilish glut." Milton: P.L..\ i. 58». 

2. Plenty, even to loathing or disgust. 

3. More than enough, overmuch, a super- 
abundance. 

"An abundance, indeed a glut, of those talents 
which raise men t» eminence iu societies torn by 
internal factious."— Macaulay : Hat. Eng., ch. XL 

* 4. Anything which fills up or obstructs a 
passage. 

" The water some suppose to pass from the bottom 
of the sea to the heads of sproics. through certain sub- 
terranean conduits or channels, until they were, by 
some glut, stopped, or. by other means, arrested in 
their passage.” — IVoodutard. 

5. A wooden wedge used as a quoin, a chock 
in splitting timber, or as a fulcrum to a lever. 

U. Technically : 

1. Arch. : Ac arched opening to the ash-pit 
of a kiln. 

"The fireplaces . . . consist of mere rectangular 
brick chambers, with an orifice at the top for supply- 
ing the fuel, and an arched opening to the ash-pit, 
the arch itaelf being called the glut."— G. E. Eedgrate, 
Lo Castell't Technical Educator, pt- x. p. 206. 

2. Bricklaying: A small brick or block in- 
troduced into a course to complete it. 

3. Comm. : An oversupply of any commo- 
dity in the market ; a supply beyond the 
demand. 

4. Nautical: 

(1) A patch ut the centre of the head of a 
sail, having an eylet for the becket-rope. 

(2) A choking, as by throwing the fall of « 
rope across the sheaves. 

glut-brick, s. The same as Glut, IL 8 

(q.v.). 

"The fire Is prevented from falling out of tho fire- 
halo by means of a rough open wall of brickbats, 
called the elut-Lrickt."—G. 11. Redgrave, in VtuseUe 
Technical Educator, pL x.. p, 206. 

glu'-tse-us, 5. [Gluteus.] 

glu'-tam-ate, a. [Eng. glutam^ic); -ate.) 
Chenu : A salt of glutamic-acid (q.v.). 

glu-tam'-ic, a. [Eng., Ac. gluten), aud amfc, 
an acid containing the radical (N H.J.] For 
def., see compound. 

glutamic-acid, s. 

Chrm. : Glutamic-acid, amido-glntaric arid 

CjHKNn^Oj, or CH, <cnico-oH 0 0iL 
Obtained by boiling vegetable glnten with 
dilute sulphuric acid, or casein with hydro- 
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chloric acid and atannoua chloride. It is beat 
prepared by boiling the gluten with 82 per 
cent, alcohol, which extracts the mucin, and 
boiling for twenty-four hours, with an in- 
verted condenser, one part of the mucin with 
three parts of sulphuric acid ami six parts 
of water ; it w then filtered, saturated with 
chalk, filtered and evaporated to one-third 
of its bulk ; the calcium salt is decomposed 
by oxalic acid, the excess of oxali*' acid is 
removed l>y carbonate of lead, and the excess 
of Pl>C0 3 by lloS gas, and. the filtrate evapo- 
rated, tyrosin crystallizes out, and afterwards 
the glutamic acid, which crystallizes out of 
hot water in tetrahedral crystals, which are 
nearly insoluble in alcohol and in ether, inelt 
with partial decomposition at 14<J Glutamic 
acid forms crystalline compounds with acids, 
and also forms salts. The barium salt gives 
characteristic needle groups like \\ awcllite. 

glu tan ate, s. [Eng. gfutan(ic) ; -ate.] 

Chem. : A salt of glutanic arid (q.v.). 

glu-tan ie, n. [Kng. gluto(nic) ; n connect- 
ive ; -ic.] For def. see compound. 

glutanic acid, s. 

('hem. : Oxyglutaric acid, Unsymmctrlcal 
hvdroxypyrotartaric acid, 

C ft H 8 0 5 or ClI(OH)COOH 

cn 2 

ClIo'CO'OlI. 

Obtained by i>assing nitrous gas into a solu- 
tion of glutamic acirl in nitric acid, or by 
acting on a dilute solution of glutamic acid in 
hydrochloric acid by potassium nitrite, evapo- 
rating on a water bath and slaking out with 
ether. It forms small crystals, which melt at 
72°. When heated to 190\ the anhydride is 
formed. Heated with liydriodic acid to 120*, 
glutanic acid is reduced to normal pyrntar- 
taric arid, Glutanic acid forms crystalline 
salts, called glutmiates, which are only slightly 
soluble in cold water. 

glu tar ate, s. [Eng. glutar(ic), and stiff. 
-ate. j" 

Chem. : A sail of glntaric acid (q.v.). 

glu tar'-ic, o. [Eng. gluta(mi<) ; r connect- 
ive ; -ic.] For def. see compound. 

glutaric-acid, s. 

Chem. : Normal pyrotartaric acid. C 5 H 8 04 , 
or HO OC-CHo-CHo'CHo.CO-OH. obtained 
by heating glutanic acid with liydriodic acid 
to 120° ; or by boiling for four hours one volume 
of normal propylene cyanide Cn 2 *(CHo*Cn )2 
with a volume and a half of fuming hydro- 
chloric acid, evaporating on a water bath and 
extracting with absolute alcohol ; or by treat- 
ing etbyl sodaceto-acetate with ethylic P iodo- 
propionate, and decomposing the resulting 
ethylic aceto -glutanate with concentrated al- 
coholic potash. Glntaric acid crystallizes out 
of water in large transparent monoclinic prisms, 

which melt at 97‘5, and distil at 304 3 ; it is 
easily soluble in water, alcohol, and in ether. 
It forms crystalline salts called glutarates. 

Glutaric anhydride, C 5 H 6 03 , is obtained by 
the action of acetyl chloride on the silver salt, 
or by slowly heating the acid at 230® to 280®. 
It forms fine needles, which melt at 56°, and 
are only slightly soluble in cold ether. 

glu-te-al, n. [Lat. gluteus (pi. glutei); Eng., 
& c. sntf* -at.) 

Anat. : Pertaining to the museles called 
glutei, or to the buttock. Thus there is a 
gluteal artery as well as an inferior and a 
superior gluteal nerve. 

glu ten, s. [Lat.] 

Chem. : An albuminous substance, obtained 
by mixing ten parts of wheat-meal with eight 
parts of water, and allowing it to stand for 
half-an-hour ; it is then washed with water, 
and kneaded, till all the starch is washed 
away, and the gluten thus obtained is a tena- 
cious, yellowish-grey, elastic mass, which dries 
into a horny, semi-transparent mass, re- 
sembling glue. Gluten is soluble in dilute 
acids, but is nearly insoluble in water. Moist 
gluten putrefies when exposed to the air, un- 
less it is quickly dried. Gluten is partly 
soluble in 80 per cent, alcohol ; the portion 
insoluble in alcohol is called vegetable fibrin. 
The alcoholic solution contains mucin and 
glu tin, or vegetable gelatine (q.v.). 

gluten bread, s. Bread containing a 
large quantity of gluten. It has been largely 


used in diabetes, but few people are able to 
cat it for any length of time. 

* glut en ry, glut en er-ie, ». [Glut- 
ton RY.] 

* glut er nes, glut err dcsbc, a. [led. 

glutr voracious.] Gluttony 

11 Oluterrnessr w occutitlitli all OhIumwww. 

Or mu him, II.6MI 

glu te us, * glu tse us(}>l. glu te l), s. 

[Gr. yAourb* (f floittos) — the buttock. 1 

A not. (PI.): Three muscles of the hip, the 
elute us moximus, the gluten* medius. and the 
gluteus minimus. The first is a very large and 
coarsely fasciculated muscle, which makes the 
buttock prominent in man : its use is to ex- 
tend the thigh. The second is smaller ; it is 
partly covered by the muscle already men- 
tioned, ami acts when one stands. The third 
is the smallest ; it is covered by the second 
one, and acts as an abductor of the thigh. 

glu tin, glu tine, s. [Eng., Ac. glut(en) ; 
-in, -vie. 1 

Che m. ; Vegetable gelatine. Obtained along 
with mucin by heating gluten in small frag- 
ments, with alcohol of 80 per cent., and then 
with alcohol of 70 per cent. ; the alcoholic 
solutions are united, and the half of the alco- 
hol distilled oft'. On cooling it deposits a 
mixture of glutin and mucin. The deposit is 
dissolved in 50 per cent, alcohol, and filtered 
through calico whilst hot, and then agitated 
till it is cold ; most of the mucin is precipi- 
tated, the filtered liquid is evaporated in a 
water bath, and the glutin dissolved in alcohol. 
Glutin containing water is a fluid resembling 
a yellow varnish. Absolute alcohol precipi- 
tates it as a solid yellow-white substance, 
which can be dried over sulphuric acid ; when 
rubbed dry. glutin becomes electric. Glutin 
is soluble in alkalis, and in dilute hydrochloric 
acid, and acetic a< id. The chemical formula 
of glutin is not known. The analysis gave : 
carbon 527, hydrogen 7*1, nitrogen ISO, and 
sulphur 0*9 per cent. 

glu tin-ate, v.t. [Lat. glutinatus, pa. par. 
of ghitino - to cement ; gluten (genit. glutinis) 
=glue.] To cement or unite with glue ; to glue. 

glu tin a -tion, s. [Lat glutinatio, from 
glutinatvs. pa. par. of ghttino = to glue, to 
cement.] The act or process of cementing or 
uniting with glue. 

glu tin a tive, a. [Eng. glutinat(r); -ive ; 
Ft. glvtinntif; ltal. glutinativo.] Having the 
quality of cementing; glutinous; viscous. 


glu -tine, s. [Glutin.] 

*glu tin mg, «• [Lat. glutin(o) = to glue, to 
cement; sutf. -ing.) Glutinous, viscid, cement- 
ing. 

"Leaving an aquatic and viscous glutining kind of 
sweat upon the glass " — Digby Of the Symjxithetie 
Powder. 

glu tin i um, s [Lat = gluten.) 

Bot. : The flesh of certain fungal s. (Treat, 
of Bot.) 

* glu ti nose, a. [Glutinous.] 

* glu tin os i ty, * glu- tin- -os-1 tie, a 

[Fr. glutinositf ; p. glutinosidad ; ltal. glu- 
tinosiln, from Lat. giutinosus = glutinous.] 
The quality or state of being glutinous ; glu- 
tinousness. 

gin-tin ous, a. [Lat. glutinosus, from glu- 
tinvm glue; Fr. glutinevx ; Sp., Port., & 
ltal. glutinoso. ] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Viscous ; viscid ; gluey 
tenacious ; having the quality of or resembling 
glue. 

All these threads, being newly spun. are glutinous, 
and. therefore, stick to each other whenever they hap- 
pen to touch ." — Goldsmith TV Bet, iv. 

2. Bot. : Viscid, glutin ose. adhesive, gluey, 
covered with a sticky exudation. 

glu’-tm-ous-ness, s. [Eng. glutinous ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being glutinous ; glu- 
tinosity ; viscousness, 

"In good spirit of wine, whose tenacity and glutin- 
outness is far less than that of water, bubbles rarely 
continue on the liquor ,"— Boyle : li'orfcs, vol. v., p 206. 

glut - man, s. [Eng. glut, and man.] A term 
used in the Custom-house for an extra officer 
employed when there is a glut of work. 

gluts, s. [Glut, s.] A local name in Oxford 
shire for the broad - nosed cel (Anguilla 
latirostris). 


glut -ting, j >r par <k s. [Glut, r.] 

A. A B. A < pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (Sec 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The art of swallowing greedily, 
or gulping down food. 

" (Hutting uf meal* which weakenetb the body.’— 

,s» r J. Cheek* Ti it Hurt of Svl If Urn. 

glut ton, glot on, glot-one, glot 
oun, * glut on, * glut ten, s. (o. Fr. 

glotou (Fr. glovtun), from Lat. glutouem, arcus, 
ol gluto — k glutton, from glutton to devour, 
to gulp down ; Sp. glot on ; Port. glotao; IlaL 
gluottone.] 

A. As substantive: 

1. Ordinary Language ; 

1. One who indulges in eating or drinking 
to excess : a gormandizer ; one who goiges 
himself with fund. 

"They berth in rtynge and in d rj-u k y u ye jlnto un$.~ 

— TrtvUa, ii. 171. 

2. One who indulges in or ia eager for any- 
thing in excess. 

“ (ilutfmu in murder, wanton to dcatroy. 

Their fatal heart* ao impiously employ. firantMt. 

* 3, A wretch ; an epithet of contempt and 
disgust. 

" A aloloun, aside the emperer, entempre thou betor 
tby touge J" Hir Ferumbrat. 164. 

II. Technically : 

1. Zool. : The popular name for the Wol- 
verene or Wolverine(Gttfc> luscus), a carnivorous 
mammal of the family Melida? (Badgers). It 
is a voracious animal, but not quite meriting 
the stigma of being called a glutton. The 
calumnies seein to have been first circulated 
by Olaus Magnus, Button following in hia 
train. The English residents at Hudson’s 
Bay call it Quickehatch, or what Catesby and 
Ellis spell Quickhatch, and Graham Quiqui- 
hatch. Its length is from two to three feet. 
It occurs in high latitudes in Europe, Asia, 
and North America. Its motions are slow, 
but it manages to feed on mice, marmots aud 
other rodents, and, wheu it can obtain them, 
on larger quadrupeds alive or dead. Hence 
Button formally described it as a quadruped- 
vulture. In North America it looks out for 
marten-traps, set in connection with the fur 
trade, carefully avoids personally entering 
them, but, standiug outside, pulls them 
asunder, scattering the logs about, and rends 
to pieces any martens that may have been 
caught, but, instead of eating them, buries 
them in the snow. Its fur is of little value. 
When caught it emits an insupportable stench. 
Its footprints in the snow resemble those of a 
young bear. [Gulo, Wolverene.] 

2. Palccant. : In 1871 Prof. Boyd Dawkins 
intimated tlie discovery of the glutton in Galt- 
faenan Cave, near Cefn, St. Asaph, in deposits 
“of the pleistocene or quaternary age.” ( Quar . 
Jour. Geo. Soc., xxviii. 406, Ac.) It has since 
been found in the Norfolk Forest bed (Ibid., 
xxxv i. p. 99). 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to or resembling a 
glutton ; gluttonous. (Dryden : Rel Laid , 33.) 

* glut -ton, v.i. & t. [Glutton, s .] 

A. Intrans. : To act like a glutton ; to 
gluttonize ; to gormandize. 

" Whereon in EhTP* fflultoning they fed " Drayton. 

B. Trans. : To overfill ; to glut. 

•• GfKtfimed at last, return at home to pine." 

Lovelace : Luca ft <i Potthinna, p. 8L 

*■ glut -ton- ish, a. [Eng. glutton ; - Uh .] Like 
a glutton ; gluttonous. 

"Havilifr now framed their gluttonith etomache to 
have for food the wild benefit* ol nature.*— Sidney: 
Arcadia, bk- Iv. 

* glut -ton ize, V.L [Eng. glutton; -we.] To 
eat as a glutton ; to eat to excess. 

••What reaaou can you allege why you »bould glut, 
tonize and devour as much as would honestly suffice so 
many of your brethren ?’*■ — Marvell : U'o^fc*. ‘4. 336. 

* glut ton ly, * glut oun liche, odv. 

[Eng. glutton ; -ly.] Like a glutton ; glnt* 
tononsly, voraciously. 

••That thou sselt ete zuytbe and glotounlicheC — 
Ayeubite, p. 110. 


glut ton-ous, * glot-on ous, a. [Eng. 

glutton ; -oms.] 

1. Given to gluttony or excess in eating and 
drinking ; indulging the appetite to excess ; 
insatiable. 

"It i« rather to pamper your gluttonou* niawee.*— 
Bale : English Votaries, pt. iL 

2. Characterized by gluttony or excess. 

•• And wantonness, and gluttonous excess." 

Covper : Task, i. AM. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; 
or, wore, W 9 lf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, P&4* 
Syrian, ce, ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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glut’-ton-ous-ly, * gIou-ton-ou 3 Iy, a dv . 

[Eng. gluttonous ; -iy.) In a gluttonous manner ; 
like a glutton ; voraciously ; insatiably. 

" Echo man riotously ami gloutonotuly, not lokyntf 
for other."— Udal : l Cor. xL 

* glut- ton ous ness. s. [Eng. gluttonous ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being glutton- 
ous ; gluttony ; insatiable rapacity. ( Lit . A fig.) 

** Penny-a-ltnlmr glut to nawm c «.t is doing a great deal 
cf harm.' 1 — Echo, Nov. 6, 18S1, p. 3. 

* glut -ton ry, * glu ten-er-lo, s. [Eng. 
glutton; -ry.] Gluttony. 

glut ton y, * glot-on-ie, * glot-on y, 

* glot-on ye, * glot-en-y, # glot un-yc, 

s. [O. Fr. glutonie, gloutonnic ; Fr. glutonnie.] 
Excess in eating or drinking ; excessive or 
extravagant indulgence of the appetite for 
food ; voracity ; gourmandizing. 

“Their sumptuous gluttonies and Rorgeous feasts." 

Hilton : P. It., iv. 114. 

glU-y, a. [Glttey.] 

gly5'-er-al§, s. pi. [Eng., &c. glycer(in ), and 
al(dehyde)s.'} 

Chem. : Compounds analogous to acetals, 
obtained by beating glycerin with aldehydes 
for thiity hours at a temperature of 170° 
to 180° ; as aceto-glyceral C5 Hio 0 3 , or 
H 2 C H 

! I 

HC— OH. O-C Tt boils at 184° to 188'. 

\ I I 

Hoc. o cn 3 . 

gly9-cr-am'-ic, o. (Eng., &c. glycer(in), and 
arotc.] (For def. see etym. and compound.) 

glyceramic-acld, s. 

Chem. : Serin. C 3 H 7 N0 3 or C 2 H 3 (On)-NH 2 - 
COOH. A monobasic, triatomic, ainido-acid, 
obtained by boiling silk with water and 
evaporating the filtered solution, adding a 
quarter of its volume of sulphuric acid, and 
boiling for twenty-four hours ; then it is neu- 
tralized with excess of calcium hydrate, the 
filtrate is evaporated and a little H 0 SO 4 added 
to neutralize it. Tyrosin and calcium sul- 
phate first separate out on evaporation, then 
Kerin, and lastly a little leucin. The serin is 
dissolved in 40 parts of cold water, filtered, 
the filtrate neutralized by ammonia, and the 
calcium salt is then decomposed by carbon 
dioxide. It forms monoclinic crystals dis- 
solving in 24 parts of water at 20 °. It is in- 
soluble in alcohol and in ether. It forms crys- 
talline compounds with acids and with bases. 

gly-9cr'-a-minc, a. (Eng., <fcc. glycer(inc), 
and a mine.] 

Che m. : C 3 H 9 NO 0 or CH 2 (On)-CIT(OH)*CH 2 * 
NHo. A base obtained by passing ammonia 
gas "into a solution of dihromhydrin C 3 II 5 " 
(OH)Bro in absolute alcohol. Glyceramine is 
a liquidsoluble in water aud in ether. 

Ely 9 '-er-ate, s. [Eng., &c. glyrer(in) ; - ate .] 

Ckem : A salt of glyceric-acid (q.v.). 

g]y- 9 er'-l a, S. [Gr. ykvxepos ( glukeros ) = 
awcet, in allusion to the sweetness of the grain.] 

BoL : Manna grass, a genus of grasses, tribe 
Festncese, family Bromidse. The glumes are 
convex, five to seven nerved, the tip acute or 
obtuse. Seven species occur in Britain — 
(1) Glycerin aquatica , (2) G. Jluitans, (3) G. 
maritima , ( 4 ) G. distans, (5) G. procumbens , 
( 6 ) G. rigida, and (7) G. loliacea. No. 2 is 
ahundant in ditches aod stagnant waters ; 
No. 1 on the sides of rivers, ponds, and ditches ; 
No. 6 in dry rocks and walls ; the rest occur 
cither on muddy or on sandy sea shores. 
Ducks and other aquatic birds eat their seeds. 
Those of No. 2 are used under the name of 
manna-croup as a light nutritious food for 
invalids. 

gly 9 '-dr-ic, o. [Eng., <tc. glycer(in ) ; -fc.) 
Contained in or prepared from glycerioe (q.v.). 

" The flower is dipped ill glyceric liquid so as to re- 
ceive films in the petals ana the central part."— Titnet. 

Nov. 4. 1881, p. 4. 

glycerlc-acid, s. 

C/tew.:C 3 H 6 0 4 orCH 2 (OH)CH(OH)'CO-OH. 
A thick syrup, obtained by the ’slow action 
of fuming nitric acid on glycerin, the two 
liquids being separated by a layer of water ; 
It is soluble in alcohol and iu water. When 
boiled with concentrated caustic potash, it 
yields oxalic acid and lactic acid. When 
fused with caustic potash it is decomposed, 


acetate and formate of potassium being 
formed ; by tho action of concentrated hydri- 
odic add it yields 0 iodopropionic acid. By 
the action of PCI 5 it is converted into dicliloro- 
propionyl chloride. Cl M’l'CHCl'CO'Cl. Gly- 
ceric-acid yields crystalline salts called glyccr- 
ates. Glyceric-acid heated to 105° for ten hours 
yields an anhydride which crystallizes out of 
water in thin needles, which are insoluble in 
eoldalcohoL They decompose at 250’ without 
melting. 

gly9 -cr-ide, s. (Eng., &«\ glycerin) ; -ide.) 

Ghent. : A name given to ethers of the tri- 
atoinic alcohol glycerol, C 3 U 5 "(OH) 3 . They 
have generally the termination -in. One, two, 
or three hydroxyls (OH) can be replaced by 
acid radicals. Thus acetic acid forms with 
glycerin ethers called acetins. One molecule 
of acetic acid 4- one molecule of glycerol yields 
mono-acetin 4 - HoO. Two molecules of acetic 
acid and one molecule of glycerol yield di- 
aeetin -f 2HoO, and three molecules of acetic 
acid and one molecule of glycerol yield tri- 
acetin 4- 3HoO. Glycerides occur in the fat 
of animals as tri-stearin, C 3 H 6 ( 0 *C 3 H 3 r, 0 ) 3 , 
and in vegetable fixed oils, as tri-olein, 
CsHnOOuIIjaOi, Glycerides are in- 

soluble in water, slightly soluble in alcohol, 
and more soluble in ether. Glycerides are 
saponified by heating them with alkalies, with 
calcium oxide, or lead oxide, yielding glycerin 
and salts of the respective acids. [Fats, 
Oils.] Glycerides are also decomposed into 
their acids and glyrerin by distillation in a 
current of steam, the temperature being kept 
between 550° and MO* F. Mixed ethers of 
glycerin and alcoholic radicals are ob- 
tained by heating mono- and di-chlorhydrine 
with sodium alcoholates, as moao-etliylin, 
(OH 

C 3 H 5 '"-( OH boiling at 230°; di-etliylin, 

( o*c 2 h 5 , 

( on 

C 3 H 5 '"-( OC 0 H 5 boiling at 191% By heating 
I OCjHg, 

di-ethvlin with sodium, and ethyl-iodide, it is 

rOCoHg 

converted into tri-ethylin, C 3 lI 5 '"-< 0C 2 I1 5 

C.OC2H5, 

boiling at 185®. 

gly9 -cr in, gly9'-er inc, s. (Gr. ykvKepos 
( glukeros ), ykvtevs ( glukus ) = sweet ; -in, -in«.] 

1. Client. (C Comm. : A triatomic alcohol of 
the fatty series, more properly called glycerol 
(q.v.),C 3 H 8 0 3 ,orClI 2 (OH-)'CH(OH)CH 2 (OH). 
Glycerin was discovered in 1778 by Seheele, 
who obtained it in the preparation of lead- 
plaster by saponifying lard with oxide of lead. 
Glycerin occurs in most natural animal and 
vegetable fats in combination with fatty acids, 
from which it can be obtained by saponifying 
with alkalis. (Preparation of Soap.) It 
is also formed during the alcoholic fermen- 
tation of sugar. Pure glycerin is obtained by 
heating neutral fats in a still, with a conden- 
sing apparatus, and passing steam in small 
jets through the melted fat, the temperature 
being kept below 600* F., and above 550® F. ; 
the fat acids separate out in the receivers 
from the glycerin and water; the glycerin is 
then concentrated by evaporation. Glycerin 
is a thick, colourless, inodorous, neutral syrup, 
which has a very sweet taste ; it mixes with 
water in all proportions, is soluble in alcohol 
and in chloroform, hut insoluble in ether. It 
can be obtained by freezing, in deliquescent 
rhombic crystals, which melt at 17*. Glycerin 
boils at 290 a ; it is very hygroscopic ; heated 
to 150® it burns with a bluish flame. Glycerin 
dissolves iodine and many metallic oxides and 
salts, also salts of the alkaloids. The sp. gr. 
of glycerin is 1*26 at 15®. compared with water 
at 4 ®. Glycerin distilled with phosphorus 
pentachloride, P 2 Cl 5 , yields acrolein. By the 
action of a mixture of equal parts of concen- 
trated nitric acid and aulphuric acid, it is con- 
verted into nitroglycerin, CH 2 0 , (NOo*)*CH* 
0(N0 o)-CH 2 -0(N0 2 ) (q.v.). Glycerin is used 
for preserving fruits, &c. ; also as a solvent 
for various salts, and in preparing copyitig- 
ink ; also as a lubricator for machinery and 
clockwork, and is placed over water in gas- 
meters to prevent freezing, aud is used for 
filling floating compasses. It is employed in the 
form of nitroglycerin in the preparation of 
dynamite, and for mixing with soap to form 
glycerin soap, which tends to soften the 
skin. Glycerin is often used to adulterate 
wine, beer, milk, &c. Its presence can be 
detected by evaporating the liquid to dryness 


on a water-bath, and extracting the residua 
with alcohol ; the alcoholic solution is then 
evaporated and caustic soda added till it la 
slightly alkaline ; a little of this solution 
placed on a watch glass and powdered borax 
added, glycerin, if present, will set free the 
boracic acid, which gives a characteristic 
green colour when introduced into a flame on 
a platinum wire. 

2. Pluir. : Glycerin is used In the prepara- 
tion of Glycerinum acidi carbolici, glycerin of 
carbolic acid ; Glycerinum acidi gallik, glyce- 
rin of gallic acid; Glycerinum acidi tunnict , 
glycerin of tannic acid, in which four fluid 
ounces of glycerin are mixed with one ounce 
of the acid*; Glycerinum amyli, glycerin of 
starch; Glycerinum boracis, glycerin of lmrax. 
These compounds sre called glvcerina or gly- 
cerines. Glycerin is used on account of its 
physical properties as an a»ljunct to lotions in 
skin diseases to prevent the surface becoming 
dry. It can be used as a substitute for sugar 
in the diet of diabetic patients. It is often 
adulterated with glucose and cane sugar, 
which can be detected by expelling the water 
by heat, and treating with chloroform, which 
dissolves the glycerin and leaves the sugar as 
an insoluble residue. 


gly9'-er-i-zme, s. [Glycyrrhizin.] 
gly9'-cr-dl, a. [Eng., &c. glycerin), and 
(alcoh)ol (q.v.).] 

Chem. : The chemical name for glycerinf 

(q.V.). 

Synthesis ofi Glycerol: Acetone, CH 3 CO 
CII 3 , is converted into isopropyl alcohol, 
CH 3 *CH(01iyCH 3 , by the action of sodium 
amalgam. This is converted into propylene, 
CHo — CH*CH 3 . By heating it with zinc 
chloride, the propylene is passed into a con- 
centrated solution of iodine chlorine ; the 
propylene chloriodide thus produced is sus- 
pended in water, and chlorine gas passed into 
the liquid till the iodine first precipitated ia 
redissolved ; the pure propylene dichloride 
was then heated with dry iodine chlorine in 
sealed tubes to 140® for eight hours, the tubes 
being opened after a while to allow the escape 
of the hydrochloric acid gas, then again sealed 
uj>, and heated to 140® for eight hours. To 
remove the excess of iodine, the contents of 
the tubes are mixed with water, and chlorine 
passed into the liquid till the whole of the 
iodine is dissolved in the water as iodine 
chloride ; the product is separated from the 
water and dried, and fractionally distilled. An 
impure trichlovbydrin, CH 2 C1*CHC1’CII 2 C1, is 
obtained, which, heated with water to 180®, 
yields glycerin. (lFaMs : Diet. Chem.) 

gly^-cr-yl, s. [Eng., 4: c. glycerin); -yl ~ 
Gr. (Au2e) = matter.] 

Chem. : C 3 H 5 ”\ The triatomic radical of 
glycerin and the glycerides. 


glyccryl-chloride, s. (Chlorhydrins.) 
glyceryl-oxide, s. 

them. : Glyceryl ether (C 3 H 5 >> 0 3 . Obtained 
by distillingglycerin with calcium chloride. It 
isacolourless oily liquid.boilingat 172®. It mixes 
with water, alcohol, and ether. Heated with 
water in a sealed tube at 100 ° it is converted into 
glycerin ; it unites with bromine, forming di- 
bromhydrin. It is not attacked by sodium 
amalgam ; it is oxidized by chromic acid 
mixture, yielding formic acid and acetic acid. 

gly-9id’-a-mme, s. [Eng., &c. glycid(e\ 
and a mi nr.] 

Chem.: C 3 G 7 NO, or 0<cH^cn 2 *NH 3 * A 
base produced by the action of alcohol, con- 
taining one per cent, of ammonia or dichlor- 
hydrin. The hydrochlorate forms hygro- 
scopic crystals, C 3 H 7 N 0 *HC 1 . 


gly9 lde, s. [Eng., <tc. glycerin), and (aithy- 


dr)ide.) 

Chem. : C 3 Hg0 2 , or 


cn 2 

; , an alcohol ob- 
XH 


CH 2 (OH) 

tained by dissolving glycidic acetate in ether, 
adding caustic soda, the solution being coolea 
with ice. Glyeide is a liquid boiling at 163% 
It is soluble in water, alcohol, and ether; 
heated with water it is converted ioto gly- 
cerin ; by the action of dilute nitric acid it 
is converted into mono-nitroglycerin ; it re- 
duces an ammoniacal solution of silver salts 
at ordinary temperatures. 


boil, b 6 §; poilt, jotfrl; cat, 9^11, chorus, 9hln, bench; go, &em; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph — f 
-clan, -tian = shan. -tion* -slon = shun ; -tioa, -gion — zhun. -tlous, -clous, -slous = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = b^l, d$l. 
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glycidic— glycollic 


gly-9ld'-io, a. [Eng., &c., glydd(e); -ic.] 
Contained in or derived from glycide (q.v.). 


glycidlc-ethers, a. pi. 

Chem.: Obtained by heating epiehlorhydrin 
(q.v.), with alcohol to ISO* as ethyl glycidic 
CH 2 

ether, I boiling at 128*, and 

ajH 

I 

cn./o-CoHs 

CI1 2 

glycidic acetate, 0< | obtained by heat- 
^CIl 
t 

CHoOCO-CHfl. 

Ing epiehlorhydrin with dry potassium acetate 
to 115*, and then to 150°. it boils at 168% 


gly ’-9m. s. [Glycocine.] 
gly9'-i-ne, s. [Or. yAvicvf (glukns ) = sweet, 
because the leaves and roots of soma species 
are sweet.] 

Pot . : The typical genus of the snh-tribe 
Glycine* (q.v.), tho species, all but one of 
which are decumbent if not even twining, 
have alternate leaves with axillary racemes or 
fascicles of yellow flowers. Locality, the 
wanner parts of the Old World. Glycine Soja, 
the erect species alluded to, is cultivated in 
the East Indies for its beans. From these the 
Japanese make a sauce called sooja or soy. 
The garden plant called Glycine is uow re- 
moved to M illetia. 


gly-9m'-e-ce, s. pi. [Lat. glycine , and fern, 
pi. adj. sufl'. -ere.] 

Hot. : A sub- tribe of papilionaceous plants, 
tribe Phaseoleai. 


gly-cd-, pref. [Gr. yAvioJs ( glukvs ) = sweet.] 
Sweet. 


gly- co-olid -late, s. [Eng. glycochol(ic): -ate.] 

Chcm. : A salt of glycocholic-acid (q.v.). 

gly-eo-cho-lic, a. [Eng., &o. glyco(gen.\ and 
cholic (q.v.),] (For def., see compound.) 

glycocholic-acid, s. 

Chcm. : C 2 6lI 42 NO,». A u acid occurring as a 
sodium salt iu the bile of most animals. It is 
Obtained by covering fresh bile in a tall glass 
cylinder with a layer of ether, and adding 
1 c.c. of strong HCl. to every 50 c.c. of bile ; 
in a few days a crystalline mass is formed, 
which is filtered, washed with cold water, 
and crystallized out of boiling water ; it 
forms tine needles, which melt at 100% and 
are soluble iu alcohol ; when boiled with 
baryta water, it is decomposed into cholic 
acid and glycocine, CosH^NOq + HoO = 
C04H40O5 + G.jHpXO..}. On adding to a solu- 
tion of an alkalioe glycocholate a few drops 
of a solution of suguri then a drop of strong 
sulphuric acid, a red to a violet cokmr is pro- 
duced. Glycocholic acid forms salts which 
are called Glycocholates ; the glycocholates 
of the alkalis and earth metals are soluble in 
water and in alcohol. Glycocholate of sodium 
is precipitated from its alcoholic solution by 
ether; acetate of lead gives a precipitate 
which is soluble in alcohol. 


gly'-co^ine, s, [Gr. yAv>cos ( glukos ) = sweet ; 
-ine.] 

Chcm. : Glycocine, glycine, glycocol, amido- 
acetic acid, glycollamic acid, amido glycollic 
acid. CcH 5 N0 2 , or CH 2 (NH 2 )*CO'OH. Gly- 
cocine can he obtained by boiling gelatin 
with baryta, neutralizing with sulphuric acid, 
evaporating and extracting with alcohol ; by 
boiling one part of hippuric acid with four 
parts of fuming HC1, filtered when cold from 
the benzoic acid, evaporating to expel the 
excess of HCl, washing the residue with 
ammonia, then with absolute alcohol ; by 
passing cyanogen gas into a boiling conceu- 
CN 

trated solution of hydriodic acid. + 2HoO -j- 
CN 

CHo-NHo 

6H1 = NH4I + 2I0+ I also by the 

CO-OH 

reduction by zinc and HCl of cyan-carbonic 
ether in an alcoholic solution, CN'CO'OC«»H5-|- 
4H ■= H 2 0 + C U 2 * NH 2 CO O II + C 2 II yOIl; by 
heating bromacetic acid with ammonia; also 
by heating to 60* dry ammonium carbonate 
with inonochloracetic acid. It has a sweet 
taste, and melts at 170*; at higher tempera- 
tures it is decomposed. It gives a deep red 
colour with ferric chlorides, which is de 


stroyerl by acids, but restored by ammonia ; 
with phenol and hypochlorite of sodium It 
gives a beautiful blue colour. Glycocine 
forms crystalline compounds with acids, slso 
salts with bases. Glycocine heated with 
caustic baryta gives offmcthylaniine ; heated 
with sulphuric arid and manganese dioxide 
glycocine is decomposed into hydrocyanic 
acid, water at COo. Glycocine heated with 
nitrous m id is converted into glycollic acid, 
with liberation of nitrogen. 

gly' co- cdl, *. [Gr. y\vKv$ (y lukus) = sweet, 
and koAAu {holla) — glue.] [Glycocine.] 

gly-co~9y-am i dine, s. [Eug., &c. glyco. 
cyam(ine); -idene.] 

Chcm. : C 3 H 6 N 3 0, or 11 NC<^hZoH^. 

A base obtained by heating the hydrochlorata 
of glycocyamine to 160% and treating the hydro- 
chlorate with Pli(OH)2. It crystallizes in 
deliquescent plates, which are very soluble in 
water, having an alkaline reaction. 

gly c6-9y'-a^mine, s. [Eng., &c. glyco(cine); 
and examine.] 

Chcm. : Guanidacetylic acid. C3H7N3O2, or 
HN = C(NHoXNH-CH 2 CO O4). Boiled with 
water and dilute sulphuric acid, it is resolved 
into oxalic acid, guanidine, and carbonic acid. 

gly-co-dru'-pose, s. [Eng., &c. glyco(sc), 
and (impose.] 

Chcm. : G»H M O 10 . The strong concretions 
in pears, produced by thickening and harden- 
ing of the cell walls, consists of this substance, 
together with a amall quantity of mineral 
matter, which is removed by digesting them 
with dilute acetic acid. Glycodrupose is in- 
soluble in water, alcohol, and ether ; boiled 
with dilute nitric acid it yields cellulose and 
oxalic acid, boiled with dilute hydrochloric 
acid it yields drupose and glucose. 

gly'-co-gcn, s. [Eng., &c. glyco{se); - gen .] 

Chcm. r Ci 2 H 20 Oio+H. J0 . Glycogen occurs 
in the liver of mammals, and in mollusca. It 
is a white powder, which dissolves in water, 
forming an opalescent fluid, which is four 
times more dextrorotary than a solution of 
dextrose of the same strength. It is insoluble 
in alcohol ; it gives a red colour with iodine 
solution, and does not reduce an alkaline 
solution of cupric oxide. When boiled with 
dilute sulphuric or dilute hydrochloric acid, 
it is converted into glucose. In the liver of 
an animal that lias been long dead the gly- 
cogen has been converted into glucose. 

gly'-co-gen-ate, s. [Eng. glycogcn(ic) ; -ate.] 

Chem. : A salt of glycogenic-acid (q.v.). 

gly-cd-gen'-ic, a. [Eng., &c. glycogen ; -ic.] 
Pertaining to or derived from glycogen (q.v.). 

glycogenic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CqHjoOj. An acid produced by the 
action of bromine and silver oxide, or glyco- 
gen ; it is a syrup. Its salts are crystalline, 
soluble in water and insoluble in alcohol, 

gly'-col, s. [Eng. , &c. glycerin ), and (a?coA)ok] 

Chemistry : 

CH 2 -OH 

1. Sing. : Ethene glycol, O>Hq0i or | 

ch 2 *oh. 

A diatomic alcohol of the glycol series ; ob- 
tained by distilling ethene diacetate with 
caustic potash. Glycol is a liquid having a 
sweet taste, boiling at 197*; soluble in alcohol 
and in water, only slightly soluble in ether. 
It is oxidized by nitric acid, forming glycollic 
acid, glyoxalic acid, and oxalic acid. Heated 
to 250* with solid caustic potash, it yields 
potassium oxalate, and gives off hydrogen, 
2KOH + C 2 H 6 0 2 = K 2 C 2 0 4 + SH. Heated with 
ziuc chloride, ZnCl 2 ,ityieklsaldehyde,an atom 
of water being eliminated ; with PCI5 it forms 
ethene dichloride, C 2 H 4 C1 2 ; by the action of 
hydriodic acid, HI,” it is reduced to ethyl 
iodide, C2H5I. Metallic sodium can replace 
either one or two atoms of hydrogen in the 
hydroxyl radicals, forming sodium ethenate, 
CH 2 OH CHoONa. 

| , and disodium diethenate, | 

CH 2 ONa CHoONa. 

Glycol dissolves KHO* and Ca(OH) 2 . 

2. PI. : Diatomic alcohols of the fatty series, 
of which glycol is the first member. They 
may be regarded as derived from hydro- 
carbons of the paraffin series, CnHon-fs, by 
the substitution of two hydroxyl "radicals, 


(OH?, for two atoms of hydrogen, attached 
to different carbon atoms ; 01 from olefines, 
CnH 2 n, by the union with two hydroxyls. 
Glycols are obtained by combining an oleliue 
with two atoms of bromine, C2U4+13r 2 = 
CH 2 Br 

| , sud converting the dibromirle into 

CH 2 Br 

diaoetate, by means of an alcoholic solution 
of potassium acetate, and decomposing the 
diacetate by caustic potash ; also obtained by 
combining an olefine with hypochlorous ac id, 
(JlOH, and acting on the ehlorhydrin thus 
C 2 11U 

obtained by moist silver oxide, | d- 
CIIoOH 

ch 2 oh 

AgOII = AgCl + | The glycols are 

CH.»OH 

colourless, inodorous, neutral liquids, having 
a sweet taste, and are intermediate compounds 
between monatomic alcohols and glycerols. 
They are soluble in water and alcohol, bur 
only slightly soluhle in ether. By the action 
of hydrochloric acid they arc couverted into 
monatomic alcohols. 

gly-col'-ic, a. [Eng., ire. glycol; 4c.] De- 
rived from or pertaining to glycol. 

glycolic-cthcrs, j. pi. 

Chem. : The ethers of diatomic alcohols 
or glycols, tha hydrogen in the hydroxyl 
radical being replaced by an acid radical, as 

c “ u <ou- elycoi, glycol 

acetate, or monoacetate of ethylene, 

glycol diacetate, or diacetate 
of ethylene, or by an alcohol radical, as, 
C 2 H 4 <Qj^ H5 , glycol mouoetliylate, and 

c*H4<S:§5;, glyco1 dieth > late - 

gly-co-llg'-nosc, s. [Pref. glyco-, and Eng., 
<S:c. lignose (q.v.).] 

Chem. : C3oH 4fi On. A yellowish white sub- 
stance, obtaiued by exhausting the wood of 
the spruce fir, Abies excelsa, with diiute acetic 
acid, alcohol, and ether. It is decomposed 
by boiling with hydrochloric acid, yielding 
glucose and lignose, CjgHogHjj. Glycolignose 
fused with caustic potash yields potass inn 
salts of oxalic and succinic acids, and pyro 
catechin, CgH^OH)^!— 2). 

gly-coP-la-nilde, a. [Eng. g!ycoll(ic), and 

amide.] 

CH 2 OH. 

Chcm. : C 2 H 5 NO.>, or j The amide 

CO'NHn. 

of glycollic acid. Obtained by heating ammo- 
nium tartronate till no more 0O 2 is given off, 
and recrystallizing from water; also by tha 
action of ammonia on ethyl glycollate. Gly- 
collamide is soluble in water, and slightly 
soluble in alcohol. It melts at 120% By the 
action of alkalis or dilute acids it is converted 
into ammonia and glycollic acid. 

gly -col-late, s. [Eng. g!ycoll(ic ); -ate ] 
Chem. : A salt of glycollic acid (q.v.). 

gly-col -lie, a. [Eng., &c. glycol, l connective, 
-ic.] Derived from or pertaining to glycol 
(q.v.). 

glycollic-acid, s. 

Chem.: Oxj'acetic acid, oxacetic acid, 
CH.>OH. 

CoHjO-j, or I A diatomic monobasic 

COOH. 

fatty acid, containing an alcohol and an acid 
radical. It occurs iu sour grapes and in tha 
leaves of Ampelopsis hederacca. Glycollic- acid 
can be obtained by the oxidation of glycol, 
by the action of nitric acid on alcohol, by 
heating a solution of oxalic acid to 100° for a 
week with granulated zinc, the oxalic acid 
being reduced by the nasceut hydrogen, but 
it is best obtained by boiliug in a flask con- 
nected with a condenser a mixture of one 
part of chloracetic acid, CHoCkCOOH, with 
twenty-four parts of water, some hours ; the 
product is then evaporated on a water-bath. 
Glycollic acid crystallizes out cf water in 
needles, which melt at SO*. It is soluble in 
alcohol and in ether ; by the action of con- 
centrated nitric acid it is oxidized into oxalic 
COOH. 

acid, | Glycollic acid forms crystalline 

COOH. 

salts called glycollates. 


fato, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p 5 t, 
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glyoollic -anhydride, a. 

Chem. : C 4 H 6 O 0 , or A 

white powder, insoluble in alcohol, ether, and 
cold water ; when boiled with water it is 
converted into glyeollic acid. It melts at 
130°, and is obtained by heating glyeollic acid 
for a long time on a water-hath. 

glycollic-ethcrs, a pi. 

Chem. : Ethers formed by replacing the 
H in the (CO OH) group of glyeollic acid 
by alcohol radicals, as methyl glycollate, 
CH a 0IlC0-0*CII 3 . 

gly -col- lido, *. [Eng. glycolc(ia ) ; -ide.] 

Chem. : An anhydride of glyeollic acid, 
C0II2O3, or obtailie(J b y beating gly- 

collie acid between 250° to 280°, also by heating 
dry potassium chloracetate to 110° — 120°, or 
heating tartrooic acid to 1S0°. It is a powder 
insoluble in cold water; it melts at 220°. 
When warmed with ammonia it is converted 
into glycol lamide (q.v.). 

gly'-co-ljfl, s. [Eng., &c., glycol (q.v.) ; -yl = 
Gr. uAtj (hule) = matter.] 

Chem. : (For def., see etym. and compound). 

glycolyl-guanidin, s . [Glycocyami- 

DlNE.] 

glycolyl-urea, s. [Hydantoin.] 

gly-co' m an, gly-con'-ic, a. [Gr. yAv«w- 
veto? ( glukoheios ), from its iaventor Glykon.] 

Pros . .* A name given to a certaia kind of verse 
In Greek and Latin poetry. It consists of three 
feet, a spondee, a choriamb, and a pyrrhic : 
— |-uu-| or it may be scanned as a 

spondee and two dactyls : — |-uo|-oo. 

gly-con’-ic, a. [Glyconian.] 

gly-cos'-a-mlne, s. [Eng., &c., phmos(p), 
and oaitufi.] 

Chevi. : CgH^NOs. The hydro chi orate of 
this base is obtained by boiling chitin for 
half an hour with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid. Glyeosamine crystallizes from alcohol in 
needles ; it reduces cupric solution. 

gly'-cose, s. [Glucose.] 

gly’-ci-slde, s. [Glucoside.] 

gly'-co-sme, s. [Eng., <fcc., glyco(t), s con- 
nective, and -me.] 

Chem.: CgHg^. An organic base obtained 
by the action of ammonia on glyoxal. It is a 
colourless crystalline powder, almost insoluble 
In water ; it sublimes in needles without melt- 
ing, dissulvea in acids, and forms crystalline 
salts. 

gly-cos' mis, s. [Pref. glyco-, and Gr. 007x17 
(osme) = smell.] 

Bot. : A genus of Aurantiaceae. Glycosmis 
citrifolia bears fruits of a delicious flavour. 

gly-5yr-rhe’-tin, a. [Eng. glycyrrh(iza) ; 
-etin.] 

Chem. : A brown brittle resin, obtained by 
boiling glycyrrhi2in with dilute acids ; insolu- 
ble in water, soluble in alcohol and alkalis. It 
dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid, form- 
ing a red solution, wliicb changes to purple. 

gly 9yr-rhlz-a, s. [Gr. y\i/«v« (glukna) = 
sweet, and pifa (rhiza) = a root.] 

1. Bot. : Agenusofpapilionaceousplants, sub- 
tribe Galegere. It has a tubular, five-cleft 
and two-lipped calyx, and an ovate com- 
pressed one tn four-seeded pod. Glycyvrhiza 
glabra is said to furnish the Spanish liquorice. 
[LiQuotucE.] The roots of G. tchinala and 
G. glaiulnlifera are alleged to have the same 
qualities. 

2. Pharm. .’Liquorice -root. The recent ami 
dried root or underground stem of Glycyrrhizn 
glabra , a native of Soutbera Europe uud 
of many parts of Asia, as far as China. 
It occurs in cylindrical-bran ehed pieces, 
biown on the surface and yellow within, 
tough and pliable, sweet and mucilaginous to 
the taste. It contains a substance called 
Glyeyrrhizin (q.v.), also asparagine, gum 
mucilage, Ac. It is used as a powder in pills, 
end also to form Extraction Glycyrrhizce, ex- 
tract of liquorice, which is obtained by macera- 
tion and percolation of the root, and evapo- 
ration to a proper consistence. It is a sweet 


demulcent, useful to relieve coughing and to 
sheathe the mucous membrane. It ia often 
given with powdered senna. 

gly 9yr-rhlz in, s. [Eng. glycyrrhiz(a ) 
•in.) 

Chem. : C4 4 Hg 3 N0 ls . A crystalline sub- 
stance obtained by boiling the root of Glycyr- 
rhiza glabra in alcohol, and evaporating the 
alcoholic solution to dryness. It ia decom- 
posed by boiling with dilute acids into glucose 
and glycyrrhetin. When fused with caustic 
potash it is converted into para-oxybenzoic 
acid, CbII 4 ‘OH-C001I. (1-4). 

*glyn, *glynne, s. [Irish.] A glen. (It 
occurs frequently in compound names of 
places in Ireland, as Glen does in Scotland. 

“ Though he could not heat out the Irish, yet he did 
shut them up within those narrow comers and glims 
under the mountain's foot.” — Spenser : State of Ireland. 

gly ox -al, s. [Eng., Ac. gly(col) ; ox(alic) t 
and a l(dehyde).~] 

Ckem. : The diatomic aldehyde of glycol and 
(JO*H. 

of oxalic acid, <J»HoOo or | Obtained by 

“ “ CO*H. 

the gradual oxidation of ethyl-alcohol by 
nitric acid, the liquids being separated by a 
layer of water Glyoxal is a transparent, deli- 
quescent, amorphous substance ; it is oxidized 
by dilute nitric acid into glyoxalic acid, and 
by concentrated nitric acid into oxalic acid. 
It reduces an ammoniacal solution of a silver 
salt, forming a metallic mirror ; by the action 
of alkalis it is converted into glyeollic acid. 
A very dilute solution of glyoxal, when 
wanned with a little potassium cyanide, 
KCN, turns a dark red colour. 

gly-ox a-late, [Eng. glozal(ic); -ate.] 

Chem. : A salt of gloxalic-acid (q.v.). 

gly ox-al'-ic, a. [Eng., &<•. gly(coT), and 
oxalic.] (For def. see compound.) 

glyoxalic-acld, s. 

Chem. : Also called glyoxylte-acid, C2II2O3 
or , a dyad compound, containing an 

aldehyde and an acid radical. Obtained along 
with glyoxal by oxidation of ethyl-alcoliol 
with nitric acid ; also by heating at 140° one 
part of dicliloracetic acid, CHClo’COOH, 
with ten parts of water for twenty-four hours. 
Glyoxalic acid is a thick syrup, which can be 
crystallized over H 2 So 4 . It is very soluble in 
water, and can be distilled in a current of 
steam. It is a monobasic acid, forming crys- 
talline salts called glyoxalates. By oxidizing 
agents it is converted into oxalic acid ; by 
nascent hydrogen it is reduced to glyeollic 
acid. It has also the properties of an alde- 
hyde, reducing ammoniacal solutions of silver 
salts, forming a metallic mirror ; also unites 
with alkaline bisulphites. Glyoxalic acid, 
when boiled with excess of limewater, yields 
calcium glycollate and calcium oxalate. 

gly-ox'-a line, s. [Eng., Ac. glyoxal; - ine .] 
Chem. : C 3 H 4 N 2> or 0btained 


n. 

by treating glyoxal, kept cool by ice, with a 
slight excess of ammonia, glycosine separates 
as a powder, the filtered liquid is boiled with 
milk of lime, evaporated to a syrup, and ex- 
tracted with alcohol, and distilling the alco- 
holic solution. Glyoxaline crystallizes in white 
prisms, which melt at 89°, and boil at 255*. 
It is soluble in water, alcohol, and in ether. 
It unites with acids to form crystalline com- 
pounds. * 

gly ox-yl'-ic, a. [Glyoxalic.] 

glyph, s. [Gr. yXv^y (glujdie), from yAttyw 
(ghtpho) = to carve.] 

Arch. £ Sculpt. ; A perpendicular fluting or 
channelling, used as an ornament. 

gly -ph£e-a, s. [Gr. y\v$y ( gluphe) = carving, 
carved work.] 

1. Bot. : A genus of Tiliaceae. 

2. Pahront. : A genus of Macrurous Crusta- 
ceans. Ihrof. Morris enumerates one apecies 
from tbo Lias and two from the Oolite. 

glyph'-lC, a. [Gr •yAu^ueoc (gluphi.kos\ from 
(ghephif) = to carve.] Pertaining to 
carving or sculpture ; of or pertaining to a 
glyph or glyphs. 


gly'- phi dee, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. glypk(ia), and 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -vier.] 

Bot. : A family of Lichens, tribe Idiotha- 
laineie. 

glyph-ip tcr-yg'-i-dee, a. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
glyphipteryx (genit. glyphipterygU), and Lat 
l'cin. pi. adj. auff. -idut. ] 

Entom. : A family of Moths, group Tineina. 
The imago has the head generally smooth ; 
the labial palpi variable; the maxillary palpi 
very short, the anterior wings oblong or elon- 
gate ; the posterior ones ovate or lanceolate ; 
the flight diurnal. The larva has sixteen legs 
or is apodal. It generally mines in leaves. 
Twenty-eight British species are known, some 
of them very small. (Stainton.) 

glyph-ip'-tcr-yx, *. [Gr. yAv^t'v (gluphla) 
— an arrow-head, and irrepv f ( pterux ) = wing.] 
Entom. ;The typical genus of the family 
Glypliipterygidffi (q.v.). The species fly in 
the bright sunshine. 

gly'-phis, a. [Gr. y\v<f>i<; (glupkis) — a notch 
of au arrow, an arrow.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the family Gly- 
phube (q.v.). 

glyph '- 6 graph, v.t. [Glyphoobaph, a.] To 
engrave by the system of glyphography. 

glyph'-o-graph, $. [Gr. yAv</>i7 (glvphe)=a. 
carving ; ypa<f>os (g rap ho) = to write, to draw.) 

Engin. : A plate prepared by glyphograpby ; 
an impression taken from aucli a plate. 

glyph-og'-ra pher, s. [Eng. glyphograph\; 
- er .] One who is skilled in or practises 
glyphography. 

glyph-o-graph'-ic, n. [Eng. glyphograph; 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to glyphography. 

glyph -og'-ra-phy, s. [Gr. yAv^>rj (gluphe) = 
a carving, aiul ypd^w (ginpho) = to write, to 
draw.] A name given by Mr. Palmer to his 
relief line engraving. A thin ground of wax 
is spread upon the plate ; this is etched or 
cut away so as to give the design in intaglio. 
The ground is now covered with a film of 
graphite, after which metal is precipitated 
upon the metal in an electro- bath, ghing a 
metallic plate with the design in relief. The 
copper shell is hacked with lead and used as 
an ordinary printing surface. 

glyp'-tlC, a. .[Gr. ykviTTiKo? (gluptilcos) = 
carving; yAt (glupho) — to engrave; Fr. 
glyptique . ] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Pertaining or relating to 
engraving on precious stoues. 

2. Min. : Figured. 

gl$rp' tics, s. [Glyptic, a.] Tbe art of en- 
graving 011 precious stones. 

glyp-to-, pref. [Gr. yAum-ck (glnptos) = fit for 
carving, carved.] Carved or looking as if it 
were so. 

glyp-to-crl'-ni-dae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. glypto- 
crin(us ), and Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 
Palccont. : A family of Crinoulea. Itbas no 
parabasals, but five basals with six inter- 
radials in each inter-radial space. The plates 
are usually ornamented with radiating ridges, 
as if they had been carved foromament, whence 
tbe name. 

glyp-to cri-nus, s. [Pref. glypto- % aad Gr. 
Kptvov (krinon) = a lily.] [Glyptocrimd^e.] 
Palccont. : The typical genus of the family 
Gly ptocrin idre (q.v.). Ghjptocrinus basalis is 
figured by Murchison from the Lower Silurian 
rocks. 

glyp-to dip ter -I ni, s. pi [Pref. giypto-; 
Gr. Sin-repo? (dipteros) — with two wings, 
here = with two fins, and Lat. ruasc. pi. adj. 
suff. -ini.) 

Pala’ont. : In the classification of Professor 
Huxley, a family of fossil ganoid fishes, sub- 
order Crossopterygidoe. There are two dorsal 
fins, the scales ore sculptured, the pectoral 
fins acutely lobate, dentitiou dendrodout. 
There are two sub-families, the one with rhom- 
boids!, and the other with cycloidal scales. 
Under the latter family fall the genus Holop- 
tychius, &c. 

glyp' to-don, 5 . [Pref. glypto -, and Gr. o$ov« 
(odovs), genit. 65 octo? (otfonZos)— a tooth.] 
Palccont. : A huge fossil mammal, family 
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Dasypodidae (Armadillos). It was encased In 
armour, there being bony plates oil the heiul, 
and nearly hexagonal boiiy acutes on the body. 



OLYPTODON. 


It belongs to the Tost- pliocene of South 
America. Including the tail, Glyjitodon 
clavipes was more than nine feet long. 

glyp to -graph, s. (Pref. glypto-, and Gr. 
ypa<}>u> (grapho) - to write, to draw,] An en- 
graving on precious stones or gems. 

glyp tog^ ra-pher, s. [Eng. gli/ptograph ; 
-cr ] One who is skilled in or practises glyp- 
tography ; an engraver on precious stones. 

glyp to-graph'-ic, a. (Eng. glyptograph ; 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to glyptography, or the 
art of engraving on gems or precious stones. 

glyp tog'-ra-phy, 5. [rref glypto-, and Gr. 
ypafftrj (graph*) — a writing, a drawing.) 

1. The art of engraving on gems or precious 
atones. 

2. A deseription of the art of eugraviog on 
gems or precious stooes. 

glyp to-lae mus, s. [Pref. glypto -, and Gr. 
Kat jtio? (latinos) = the throat.) 

Pahvant. : A genus of Fossil Ganoids, family 
Glyptodipterinf. and the section or sub-family 
of * it with rhomboidal scales. It has been 
found only in the Devonian rocks. 

glyp-to-saur -1 dae, s. pi [Mod. Lab glyp- 
tosaur(us ) (q.v.), and Lat. fern. pL adj. sutf. 
-idee.] 

Palceont. : A family of Lacertilia (Lizards). 
The skin had ornamented osseous scales. It 
Is found in the Tertiary deposits. 

glyp-to saur us, s. [Pref. glypto-, and Gr. 
croup 0? (sauros), cruii pa ( saura ) = a lizard.] 

Palceont. : The typical genus of the family 
Glyptosauridse (q.v.). 

glyp to the -ca, s. [Tref. glypto-, and Lat. 
theca : Gr. 6yicg (theke)^A box, a chest.) 
[Theca.] 

Arch., <£c. : A box, room, or building for 
the preservation of sculpture. 

* glys'-ter, s. [Clyster.] 

gme-li'-na (g silent), s. [Named after John 
George Grnelin, a celebrated German natural- 
ist, who travelled to Siberia, and puhlished a 
flora of that region.] 

Bot. : A genus of Verbcnaceae, tribe Viticeae. 
The leaves of Gmelina parvijlora render water 
mucilaginous. It may then be employed as a 
ptisan for the cure of ardor urince. (Lindley.) 

gmel in ite (g silent), s. [Named after Prof. 
Charles Gmelir., of Tubingen. ] 

Min. : A colourless, yellowisb-white, green- 
ish-white, or reddish-white, fresh, transparent 
to translucent brittle mineral, crystallizing in 
rhombohedrons. Hardness, 4'5 ; sp. gr., 2*04 
to 2*17. Compos. : silica, 46*37 to 53 71 ; 
alumina, 17*63 to 21*48; lime, 367 to 11*48; 
soda, 3*10 to 7*29 ; potassa, 0*39 to 1 S7 ; 
water, 8*58 to 29*41. Sarcolite, Lederevite, 
and Ilydrolite are varieties. It is found at 
Andreasberg, in the Harz ; at Monteccliio, 
Maggiore, aud Castel, in the Vincentiue ; in 
Cyprus; near Cape Blomiduii, in Nova Ncotia; 
m Britain near (ilenarm and Portrush. iu 
Antrim ; in the isle of Magee ; at Talisker, iu 
Skye, &c. (Dana.) 

•gnac-chen, gnach yn, v.i. [Gnash.] 
*gnap (g silent), v.t. (Et.yin. doubtful.] To 
gnaw, to eat. 

" Sum gnnpped here fete nnd liaude*."— MS., in Hal - 

tiwell, p. 405. 

gnii phal i-ese (g silent), s. pi. (Lat. gna- 
phafi(um), and fern. pi. adj. stiff, •cm.] 

Pot. : A tribe of composite plants, sub-order 
or series Tuhuliflorie. The flowers are all 


glyptograph— gnathodon 


tubular, the outer onea very slender. Genera 
represented in Britain— Gnaphulium, Anten- 
naria, and Fllago. 

gna pha' li um (g ailent), s. [Lat. gnapha- 
lium , gnuphalwn ; Gr. yca^dAioe (gnaphalion) 
= either the cudweed or the lavender cotton- 
weed.] 

Bot. : Cudweed. The typical genus of the 
tribe Gnaphaliea* (q.v.). The heads are bi- 
sexual, the receptacle flat and naked. About 
10O species are known. They are email incon- 



L Details of Flower*. 2. Single Flower. 

spicnous, composite weeds, whose stents and 
leaves are covered with a whitibli cottony 
down. They have representatives in the United 
States, where G. polycepkahun has some repute 
in household medicine. The flowers may he 
kept a long time wilh little apparent change, 
and may be classed among Everlasting Flowers, 

* gnar (g silent), * gnarre, * knarre, 

knur, * knurr, s. Cf. O. Dnt. knor; 
Dut. knorf = a knot ; Dan. knort — a knot, a 
gnarl ; knortet — knotty, gnarled ; Sw. knorla 
= a curl, a ringlet ; Icel. gnerr = a knot, a 
knob ; Ger. knorren = an exrreacence, a lump; 
fcuor?*i<7 = gnarled. (Sfceaf.)] 

1. Lit, : A knot in a tree. 

2. Fig. : A tough, thickset, rough fellow. 

" He was short-shouldered, hode. thikke gnarre.” 
Chaucer; C. T-, SSL 

* gnar, * gnarr (g silent), v.i. [An onomato- 
poetic word.] To snarl, to growl, to murmm 

** When h« ’gan to rear his bristles strong, 

And telly gnar.” Spenser : F. Q„ L v. 34. 

* gnare, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A snare, a trap 

"There wenteu before me the gnaris of deeth.”— 

Wgcliffe; 2 Kings xxil 6. 

gnarl (g silent), v.i. [A freq. from gnar, v. 
(q.v.).] To snarl, to growl. 

" Wolves are gnarling which shall gnaw them first.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI., hi. 1. 

gnarl (g silent), a. [A dimin. from gnar, a. 
(q.v.).] A gnar, a knot in wood ; a snag. 

gnarled, (g silent), a. [Eng. firnarZ, s. ; -€<Z.l 

1, Lit. : Full of knots or snags ; knotty, 
gnarly. 

" Thou rather with thy sharp and sulphurous bolt, 
Split'st the uuwedgeable nud gnarled oak-" 

Shakesp. ; Measure for Measure, li. 2. 

2. Fig. : Cross-grained, peevish, perverse. 

gnarl -y ( g silent), a. [Eng. gnarl, a. ; -y.] 
Having knots ; gnarled, knotty. 

'* Till by decrees the tough and gnarly oak 
Be rived.' J larston: Antonia's Revenge, tv. 2. 

* gnarre (7 silent), v.i. [Gnar, r.] 

* gnarre (7 silent), s. [Gnar, s.] 

gnar ry (g silent), a. [Eng. gnar , a. ; -y.J 
Knotty, gnarly. 

" Like spring's green bloom on boughs all gaunt and 
gnarry.' A. C. Swinburne : Athens. 

gnash (g silent), v.t . <k i. [A modification of Mid. 
Eng. gnasten = to gnash the teeth.] [Gnast.] 

A. Trans. : To strike together, as the 
teeth ; to clash. 

" He gnashed hi* teeth, his eyeballs flashed with fire." 

Hoole ; Orlando Furioto, hk. xxx. 

B. Intrans . ; To grind or clash the teeth 
together, as in rage, despair, «fcc. ; to rage. 

" The monster fell, and gnashing with huge tusks 
Ploughed up the crimson earth.” 

Smith : Phaedra It Hippolitus, t 

gnash Trig (g silent), gnash-ynge, pr . 

par., a., & s. [Gnash, v.] 

A. & B. A 5 pr. par. A partidp. adj. : (See 

the verb). 


C. As suhit. : The act of grinding or clash- 
ing the teeth together, as in rage, despair, &**. 

"And the children of the kyngeduuie shal lx; cast* 
out* Into utter dark ne« ; there sbal be wepyuge and 
ynashynye of teeth .''—llible (1551), Matt. vllL 

gnhish ihg ly (7 ailent), adv. [Eng. gnash- 
ing; -hj . ] In a gnashing manner; with 
gnashing of teeth. 

* gnast, * gnasto, s. [A S. gnd-t = a spark ; 

Sw. gnista; Dan. gnist ; Icel. gneisti.] An 
ash ; the wick of a candle. 

" As a gnast puswcndi.*'— WycIlFe : Isaiah xxlx. k 

11 gnast, ’ gnaist, ‘ gnast-en, * gnast-yn, 

v.i. [Sw. knastra = to crush between the 
teeth : Icel. gnostan = a gnashing : gnista = 
to gnash the teeth ; gnesta = to crack ; Ger. 
knastern — to gnash ; Dut. knarshx. Proh. a 
mere variant of crash (q. v.). (.Sfcctd.)] To grind 
or gnash the Ueth together, as in rage, de- 
spair, &c. 

"Thai gnalxtcd ouer i»»o with thalre tethe." 

K. Eng. Psalter, Pa xxxlv. !«. 

* gnast ere, s. [Eng. gnast, v. ; - ere - -*r.] 
One who gnashes his teeth ; one who ragea or 
fumes. 

" Gnaslere. Frcmitnr.”— Prompt. Pare. 

* gnast-ing, gnaist ing, * gnast-yng, 
* gnast ynge, s. [Eng. gnast, v. ; -tn^.l 
Gnashing of the teeth. 

"iTher endoltx gnaist ing 1* of tolh." 

Cursor Mundi, 26.7M 

gnat (g ailent), * gnattc, * gnaytt, s. [A.8l 

gnert ; cf. Sw. gmt = a lilt.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : In the same sense as II. 1,2. 

" We made wre ithes of areene graese, which we 
wound about our bodies, to keepe vs from the suime 
aud gnats of that l ouutry .''— H ackluyt : Voyages, lib 4JL 

II. Technically : 

1. Entomology : 

(1) Sing. : Culcx pipuns and aome otbar 
apecies of the genus Culex (q.v.). 

(2) PI. : The family Culicidae (q.v.). 

2. Script. .* The rendering of the Greek word 
Kuivunp (konops), which seems to be correct. 

To strain at [an old misprint for owf] a 
gnat and swallow a camel (Matt, xxiii. 24, 
Authorised Version). To strain out the gnat 
and swallow the camel (Revised Version) : Al- 
luding to the earewitb which the Jews strained 
small insects out of the liquor they were 
about to drink. To be punctilious about 
trifles, and with the grossest inconsistency 
to allow one's self violations of moral prin- 
ciple in matters of great moment. 

gnat catcher, «. One of the numerous 
class of American insectivorous birds, related 
to the kinglets. 

gnat-net, s. A fine gaoze net to keep off 
gnats, mosquitoes, &c. ; a mosquito-net. 

" To omit the ancient conopeiou, or gnat-net of th« 
Egyptian*, the inventors of that artifice. ” — Browne . 
Cyrus' Garden , ch. U. 

* gnat -strainer, s. One who attaches 
too great importance to little matters, whila 
neglecting others of greater moment. (Matt 
xxiii. 24.). 

t gnat worm, s. 

Ord. Lang. <£ Entom. : The larva of a gnat. 

“He that would behold a very anomalous motion, 
may observe it in the fertile aud tiring atru&ks of 
gnat-worms.” —Brotone : Garden of Cyrus, ch. iv. 

gna-thl -te§ (g ailent), s . pi. (Gr. yvddos 

( gnathos ), and sufl'. -ites, pi. of suff. -ite.) 

Zool. : The masticatory organa of Crustacea. 

gna-thi-tlS (g silent), s. [Gr. yi-ddos (gnathos) 
= the jaw, and snff. * itis (Med.) (q.v.).] 

Pathol. : Inflammation of the jaw. 

gnath'-o-don (g silent), s. [Gr. yvdOo* 
{ gnothos ) — a jaw, and 65ovs (odous), genit 
oSovros (odontos) = a tooth.] 

1. OrnifA. ; A genus of birds, called alao 
Diduneulus (q.v.). 

2. Z00Z. ralcmnt. : A genus of conrhiferous 
molluscs, family Mactridje. It is so called 
because one of the lateral teeth connected 
with the hioge has a certain resemblance to a 
jaw-bone. Recent species, one certain and 
three doubtful ; fossil three, from the Chalk 
onwards. The best-known recent species ia 
Gnathodon cuncatus, which was formerly eaten 
by the Indians. It is found with Cyrena 
carolinensis at Mobile, on the Gulf of Mexico, 


f&te, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit. sire, sir, marine; go, ptft, 
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which is built on a shell-bank consisting 
chiefly of the two species. 

• gna-thon' -ic, gna thon'-ic-al, a. [Or* 

yvdOujv ( gnathon ), genit. ypd6Wos*(<piafftoN&3) 
= a full mouth, a fat cheek ; Eng., die. sulf. 
-ical (q.v.).] Flattering, deceitful. 

*gna thon’ -le-al-ly (g silent), adv. (Eng. 
gnathenical ; -ly.] in a servile, parasitical, 
or flattering manner. 

tgna-thop' 6 dite(£f silent), s. [Gr. yvdBos 
(gnathos) = a jaw ; ttou-j (pous). gen it, no5o? 
(podos) — a foot, and Eng. &c. suff. -ite (q.v.).] 
Zool. : A jaw-foot — i.e., a foot modified into 
a jaw, more generally called maxillipedes 
(q.v ). Such limbs exist in the Crustacea. 

gna thos to-ma ( g silent), s. (Gr. yi'atfo? 
(gnathos) = the jaw, and <n6pa (stoma) = 
mouth.) 

Zool. : A genus of neinatoiil Entozoa, found 
by Prof. Owen iu the stomach of the tiger, 
the leopard, and other Felidse. 

f nat’ ling (initial g silent), s. (Eng. gnat; 
iinin. snir. -ling,) A little gnat. 

" But if some man, more hardy tb&n the rest, 

Should dare attack these gnatlings in their nest ; 

At <>uce they rise with impotence of rage." 

Churchill : RotcMul. 

gnat' snap-per (g silent), s. [Eng. gnat, 
and snapper.] A bird which lives by catching 
gnats. 

“ They deny that any bird is to be eaten whole, hut 
only the gnatsnapper." — Hakewill : On Providence. 

gnaw ( g ailent), * gnawe, * gnaw ~ en, 

* gnaw-yn, v.t. & i. [A.S. gnagan ; cogn. 
with Dut. knagen ; O. Teel, gnaga ; lcel. naga ; 

’ Dan. gnave ; Sw. gnaga. The g ia a mere pre- 
fix = A. S. ge-. The simple verb appears io lcel. 
Tiaga ; Dan. nage; Ger. nagen — to gnaw ; Sw. 
vutgga = to nibble ; Eng. nag = to tease, to 
worry. (Skeat.y) 

A. Transitive : 

I, Literally: 

1. To bite or eat away by degrees, or by 
nibbling. 

’• Of her herhs and flowers. 

It seemed the better part were gnawed away. * 

Wordsworth : Excursion, ok. L 

2. To bite in agony, despair, or rage. 

“They gnawed tbeir tongues for pain.”— Revelation 
xvi. 10. 

* 3. To eat away by corrosion ; to corrode 
away. 

4. To wear away by continued biting. 

" Gnawing with my teeth my bonds asunder." 

Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, v. 

II. Fig. : Td consume or wear away by 
degrees ; to waste away ; to fret. 

" Vile disdaino and rancour, which did gnaw 
His heart In twatno with sad melancholy.'’ 

Spenser: F. Q., IL viiL 60. 

B. Intransitive : 

I, Lit. : To use the teeth in biting ; tn bite 
Into anything, so as to wear it away by degrees, 

" I might well, like the spaniel, gnaw upon tbe 
chain that ties me." — Sidney : Arcadia. 

II. Figuratively: 

1, To cause a fretting, consuming, or wast- 
ing away : as, a gnawing pain. 

* 2. To be affected with a continuous, severe, 
and wasting pain : as, A tooth gnaws. 

* gnaw (g silent), s. [Gnaw, v.] A gnawing ; 
a fretting or wearing away. 

" The gnaw of anguish, and tbe waste of life." 

Boyte: Written in the Palace of Falkland. 

gnawed ( g silent), pa. par. & a. (Gnaw, v.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : (See the verb). 

2. Bot. : Erose, having the margin Irregu- 
larly toothed, as if bitten by some animal. 

gnaw’ er ( g silent), s. (Eng. gnaw ; - er .] 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who or that which 
gnaws or corrodes. 

2. Zool. ; A rodent. 

gnaw-ing (g silent), * gnaw-yng, * gnaw- 
ynge, pr. par., a., & a. [Gnaw, v.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Lit. : The act of eating away by degrees. 

•‘By dremes, by chirking of dores, or cracking of 
houses, by gnawing of rattes, and Hwiche inaner of 
wretched uesae."— Chaiuxr : Persones Tale. 

2. Fig. : A continuous or severe pain, or 
feeling ; as of remorse. 

“This composition Is good for thos© that have weak 
and feble stomachs, or be troubled with gnawing and 
pain there. "—A Holland : Pliny , bit. xx^ ch. lx. 


* gnawn (g eilent), pa. par. or a. [Gnaw.] 

* gnede, a. [A 3 . gnedth.] 

1. Stingy ; mean ; sparing ; miserly. 

“ Off gytFt he wiLi lie never gnede." 

Degrcvant, 1,15ft. 

2. Sparing ; small in quantity ; scarce. 

“Thaire money wex ham gnede." 

Cursor Mundi, 6.392. 

* gnede, v. t . (Gnede, «.] To fail ; to run 
short for. 

"Noil that day schal the gnede." 

Poem on Freemasonry, 670. 

* gnede -ly, * gnede licho, adv. (A.S 
gncthclice.] Sparingly ; meanly ; stingily. 

M Heo me\ gnedeliche leden hise lif ."— Ancren Elwle, 
p. 202. 

* gned y, a. (Eng. gnede, a. ; -y.] Mean ; 
stingy ; spariug. 

" A gnedy gloton with to grete chekea." 

P. Plowman, xvi. 85. 

gneiss (g silent), s . (Ger. gneiss , gneus, a 

German mining term given by geulogists, who 
have given it world-wide curreucy.) 

Geology £ Petrology : 

1. Spec.: A nietamorphic rock, consisting 
of ortlioclase, quartz, and mica. It is akin to 
mica, schist, which, however, is distinguished 
by having less ortlioclase and more mica. It 
has exactly the same materials as granite, but 
is stratified or foliated. Sometimes hand spe- 
cimens are found, in which lamination is so 
little traceable, that they might pass for 
granite. There are cases also in which gneiss, 
in position, does not consist of thin laminse, 
but is divided into thick beds, in which the 
mica has only a slight degree of parallelism to 
the planes of stratification. Sometimes it ia 
penetrated from below by granitic veins. 
(Lyell, &C.) (JlETAMORPHIC.j 

2. Gen. : A formation in which gneiss (No. 
1] prevails, but not exclusively, there being 
present also hornblende-schist and other 
nietamorphic rocks. These latter are con- 
sidered as subordinate to the gneiss. 

f The varieties of gneiss include bornblendic 
gneiss, iu which hornblende replaces mica; 
protogiue gneiss, with talc instead of mica; 
graphite gneiss, with graphite replacing mica. 
Gneise in some cases has arisen from the meta- 
morphosis of granite, in others from greywacke 
and similar rocks. Tbe gneisses are widely 
distributed, the coarser grained kinds belong- 
ing principally to tbe Archaean rocks, the finer 
ones to later strata. Geologists are divided in 
opinion concerning tbe origin of gneiss. 

gneis'-sic ( g ailent), a. [Ger. &c. gneiss ; Eng., 
&c. suff. -ic.] 

Geol. : Consiating of gneiss. 

" The old gneitsic rocks of Nova Scotia."— Bind, In 
Quar. Jour. Geol, Soc., xxvL 471. 

gneis'-soid (g silent), a. [Ger., &e., gneiss, 
and Gr. eI5os ( eidos ), form, appearance.] 

Geol. : Resembling gneiss. 

“The unconformahle contact of the Lower Silurian 
gold-bearing strata with tho underlying gneissoid and 
schistose series." — Bind, In Quar. Jour. GeoU Soc., 
TXVi. 474. 

gneis-sose' (<7 silent), a. [Ger., &c., gneiss ; 
Eng., &c. suff. -o.se (q.v.).] 

Geol . .* Properly, abounding in gneiss ; but 
used also simply for gncissic (q.v.). 

"The Eastern gnrissose rocks of Sutherland and Ross." 
— Murchison in Quar. Jour. Geol . Soc,. xvi., p. 237. 

gne-ta'^e-se (g silent), b. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
gnet(um ) (q.v.), and Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. 

-ocetr.] 

Bot. : Joint-firs ; an order of Gymnogens, 
with repeatedly-branched jointed steins and 
simple Det- veined leaves, opposite and entire, 
sometimes very minute and scale-shaped ; 
flowers in catkins, or heads ; the males with a 
one-leaved calyx, transversely Blit at the end ; 
a monadelphous filament, with one-celled 
anthers opening by pores ; females, altogether 
naked or sheltered by a false calyx, consisting 
of two scales, each surrounding two flowers ; 
ovary, none ; ovule with a style-like process. 
Known genera, two— viz., G net um and Ephe- 
dra (q.v.) ; species, fifteen, scattered over the 
world. 

gnd'-tum (g silent), s. (Corrupted from Gne- 
raon, the name given to the plant in tbe is- 
land of Ternate.] 

Bot : The t ypical genus of the order Gnetacese 

* (q.v.). The species are found in tbe hottest 


parts of India and Guiana. In Amfioyna the 
si'cds of G ne turn Gnemon are eaten boiled, 
roasted, or fried, and the green leaves, though 
tasteless, are used as spinach. 

*gnids t * gnld en, * gnyde, v .t. & i. 

(A.S. gnulan ; O. II. Ger. gnitan ; 51 IT. Ger. 
gniten ; Sw. gnida ; Dan. guide.] 

A. Trans . : To break or grind to pieces ; to 
bruise. 

“ Ileo broken the ©areB hi the weie and gulden th© 
conics ut."— Ancren tiiwle, p. 260. 

B. I nt rails, : To be brought to nothing ; to 
be destroyed utterly. 

“Gold and neolver, but schal gnyde to uouht*-* 
O. Eng. M if cell,, p. 114. 

gni di-a, s. (Lat. Gnidius = pertaining to 
Gnidus or Cnidus, a town of Caria.J 

Bot.: A genus of Thymelaccue (Dnplinads). 
The known species, about fifty in number, 
are pretty lieath-like plants, several of which 
have been introduced into British greenhouses 
from the warmer parts of Eastern Africa. 
Gnidium Daphnoides is manufactured into 
ropes in Madagascar ; most species of the 
genus can, moreover, be used iD cutaueuua 
diseases. 

* gnit, * gnytte, 3. [Gnat.] 

* gnof, gnoff, s. [Etym. doubtful ; perhaps 
connected with gnaw (q.v.).] A miser; a 
stingy, mean fellow. 

"Whilom ther was dwelling In Oxenford© 

A rlclie gnof, that gestes belde to horde, 

And of his craft he was a carpenter " 

Chaucer: C. T., Ml*. 

gnome (1) (g silent), s. (Fr. : prob. from Gr. 

(gnome) = intelligence, from the belief 
that the gnomes could furnish information as 
to secret treasures in the earth] 

1. An imaginary being, a kind of sprite. 
Gnomes were supposed by the Resicrucians to 
inhabit the inner parts of the earth, and to be 
tbe guardians of mines, quarries, Ac. 

“The gnomes or daemons of earth, delight In mis- 
chief— Pope Ep. Dcdic. to Mrs. A. Fermor. 

2. A dwarf ; a goblin ; a person of small or 
misshapen figure or features. 

gnome (2), gno me (g silent ), s. (Gr. yvwpy 
(gnome) = intelligence, a maxim, from yvojvat 
( gnonai ) = to know.] A maxim, an aphorism, 
a saw, a reflection. 

" Gnome (isl a saying pertaining to tbe manner* aud 
common practices of men, which declareth by an apt© 
hrevity, what In this our lyfe ought to be done or nut 
dooe. n — Peacham : Garden of Eloquence. (1577.) 

* gnomed, a. [Eog. gnome (1); -rd.] Haunted 
by gnomes. 

" Empty tbe haunted air and tbe gnomed mine." 

Keats : Lamia, 1L 

* gno' mic (1), * gno'-mic-al (1) ( g silent), a. 
[Gr. yvojptKos (gndmikos) = dealing in maxims, 
sententious ; Gr. yvospy (gnome).') [Gnome (2).j 
Dealing in maxims ; sententious ; didactic ; a 
term applied to Greek didactic poets, such as 
Solon, Phocylides, Theognis, &c., aud to their 
writings. 

" A city long famous as the seat of elegiac and gnomic 
poetry."— G. H. Lewes: History of Philosophy, i. 39. 

* gno mic (2), gno'-mic-al (2) (g silent), a. 
[Catachrestic for gnomonical (q.v.).] Per- 
taining to a dial or tbe art of dialling. 

“A di&l furnished with » magnetic needle, rather 
than on ord Inary gnomical dial."— Boyle : J Yorks, v. 427. 

* gno' mic-al-ly (g silent), adv. [Eng. gnomi- 
cal : -ly.] ln*a gnomic, didactic, or sententious 
manner. 

* gno -mo log'-ic, * gno-mo log’-Ic-al 

(initial g silent), a. (Gr. yvu)po\oytKo<> ( gno - 
mologikos ), from yvaipohoycto ( gnomologeo) = to 
speak in maxims.) [Gnomologv.] Of or per- 
taining to guomology. 

gno-mol-o-gy (initial g silent), s. (Gr. 
yvthpv) (gnome) — a maxioi, and Aoyov (logos) = 
a word, a discourse ; Gr. \ey<o (legK) = to 
collect, to speak ; Fr. gnomolegie,] A treatise 
on, or collection of, maxims or sententious 
reflections or sayings ; the knowledge of or 
literature relating to such maxims or sayings. 

“Which art of powerfull reclaiming, wisest men 
have also taught in their ethical precepts and gnomolo • 
gics." — Milton : Tetrachordon. 

* gno mom’-e-try (g silent), s. (Gr. yve^ 
(gnome) = a maxim, and perpov ( metron ) = a 
measure.] A dividing or arraying according 
to subject. 

“We con touch hut lightly on the intricate question 
of otichometry as opposed to gnomometry. — Athle 
nceum, July 8, 1882, JX 43. 
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gno mon ( g ailent), s. [Lat., from Gr. y vu^otv 
(gnomon) = one who knows, an interpreter ; 
from Gr. yviouai (gnonai) =to know.] 

1. Astron . : A rod, style, or pillar erected 
perpendicularly to the horizon, from whose 
shadow the altitudes, declinations, Ac., of the 
eun and stars may be determined. Such 
styles were in use in aueient Egypt, in China, 
and similar contrivances were loiind at Quito 
by the invading Spaniards. 

•'Comparing the'helghtof a gnomon or pillar with 
the length of the solstitial shadow."— EU»n : Origin* 
qf English History, p. 14. 

2, Dial: The style or pin, which, by ita 



shadow on the dial-plate, shows the hour of 
the day. 

"The shadow of the style In the dyall which they 
call the ynomon. lu Egypt, at ooonetide, in the equf. 
noctiall day. is little more in length than halle the 
gnomon."— H. Holland: Plinie, bk.lL, ch. lxxiL 

3. Geom. : The figure made up of the two 
complements of a parallelogram, together 
with either of the parallelograms about the 
diameter. Thus in the parallelogram abcd, 



the two complements b f aod f d, together 
with the parallelogram f k c h, form the 
gnomon d k o or e h b. In the second figure 
one of the parallelograms about the diameter 
has been removed, so as to form a gnomon. 

4. The index of the hour-circle of a globe. 

gno mon' ic, gno mon ac al (g silent), a. 
[Lat. gnomonicus, from Gr. youinoviKos (gno- 
monikos) — pertaining to a gnomon ; -g yvu*- 
(rexvrj) he. gnomonike (techne) = the (art) 
of dialling ; Fr. $momo incite.] 

1. Dial. : Of or pertaining to the art of dial- 
ling. 

"One of those curious gnomonic Instruments, that 
show at once the place of the sup io the zodiac, his de- 
clinatiou from the equator, the day of the month, 
the length of the day. &c ."—Boyle: Work*, r. 898. 

2. Bat. : The term applied by Link to the 
embryo when bent at right angles. 

gnomonic-projection, 5 . The projec- 
tion of the lines of a sphere upon a plane tan- 
gent to tbe surface of the sphere, the point of 
sight or the eye being taken at the centre of 
tbc sphere. In this projection all great circles 
of the sphere are projected into straight lines ; 
all small circles, whose planes are parallel to 
the plane of projection, into concentric circles, 
having their common centre at the point of 
contact ; and all other small circles into 
ellipses. Gnomonic projection is also called 
horologiographic projection, on account of its 
use in dialling. 

gno mon (g silent), adv . [Eng. 

gnomonical ; -ly.) In a gnomonical manner; 
according to tbe principles of gnomonic pro- 
jection. 

gno-mon-ics, gno -mon'-icks ( g silent), 
s. pi. [Gnomic.] Tbe art or science of dial- 
ling, or of constructing dials to show the hour 
of the day. 

" The elevations of the pole, aud the azimuths, win, 
dials of alt sorts, enough to make up an art called 
gnomonicks."— Boyle : ll'orit*. vL 776. 

*gno -mon-ist ( g silent), s. [Eng. gnomon ; 
-irt.J One versed in gnomonics. 

"The sun enables the gnomonist to make neeurat* 
dial a. to know exactly how the time passes. "—Bogle : 
Work*. \L 418. 

• gno-mon-ol'-o-gy (initial g silent), s. [Gr. 
yvuifLOii’ ( gnomon ) = a gnomon, "ami Aoyo? (fc^os) 
= a treatise ; a discourse.] A treatise on gno- 
monics or dialling. 


gnoph'-ri-a (g silent), s. [Gr. yvo<f><p6<; (gno- 
pkeros), &vo<frtp6s ( dnopheros ) — dark, dusky ; 
yro<f>os (gnophos), (dnophos) ~ darkness.] 

Entom. : A genus of moths, family Litho- 
sidir . Gnopkrin rubricollis is the Black Font- 
man. The front part of the thorax ia red, the 
rest black, aa is the abdomen, except the four 
or five last segments, which are yellow ; all 
the wings of a dull smoky black. The larva 
feeds on various lichens; the perfect insect 
appears in Juno. (Stainton.) 

gno'-SiS (g ailent), a. [Gr. yvHxm^ (gnosis) - (1) 
an inquiry, a judgment, especially of a judicial 
kind, (2) knowledge, spec, of the deeper kind ; 
yiyi’uxrKui (gignmko), fut. yvu)<roiJ.a* (giwsomai) 
= to know : from the root gno = to know.] 
What is considered as science— i.f., knowledge, 
through it may be chiefly a series of hypothe- 
ses ; gnosticism, which professes to restore to 
mankind the lost knowledge of God. 

" But the supposition that the Alexandrian gnosis 
first formed that of Palestine Is. in our opinion, quite 
erroneous "—77»ofuc* : Epistle to (ho Hebrew* (1642), i. 
130. 

gnos tic (g silent), a. A s. [Gr. yw»xrTiico« 
( gnostikos), as adj. = good at knowing ; as 
aubst. = the power or faculty of knowing.] 

A. As adjective: 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Knowing, shrewd, worldly- 
wise. 

' I said you were a gnostic fellow, and I laid you hare 
uot always been professional."— Scott : St. Honan i 
Well, ch. v. 

2. Hist. <£■ Phil. : Of or belonging to the 
belief called gnosticism (q.v.), or to its pro- 
fessions. 

" According to some the apostasy referred to was the 
Gnostic heresy ."— Ixrurin : St. Haul, L 288. 

B. As subst. : An adherent of gnosticism 
(q.v.). 

" The system of the Gnostics worn compounded of 
many heterogeneous materials."— Leuin: St. Haul, 
IL 219. 

* gnos' tic al -ly (g silent), a/lv. [Eng., Ac. 
gnostic ( q.v.)'; -al, -ly.] 

1. After the manner of the gnostics. 

2. Properly, suitably, becomingly. 

"He was tog'd gnostically enough, and cast twelve 
yards of line with one hand." — Scott : St. Honan* 
Well. ch. iv. 

gnos'-tlHjism (g silent), $. [Eng., Ac. gnostic; 

-ism.] * 

Hist. <£■ Phil . , £c. : A system of philosophy 
professedly Christian, devised to solve the 
great questions, such as the origin of evil, 
which have perplexed tbe ablest minda in 
every age. Gnosticism accepted beliefs in an 
eternal God of infinite power, wisdom, and 
goodness. The granting of this postulate at 
once brought the gnostic face to face with the 
question, why then did this Great Being allow 
evil to arise in the universe, when it was in 
bis power to have prevented it? If he did 
not prevent it, was be not to a certain extent 
responsible for its existence? The same diffi- 
culty had centuries before created the dualist 
system of Zoroastnauism, which, denying tbe 
omnipotence of the one Supreme Being, as- 
sumed the existence of two, a good and a bad 
one, about equal in power, and in continual 
conflict. This view, derived from Persia, was 
partially adopted by some gnostics, whilst 
others of tbe sect, or aggregation of sects, 
drew on the later Platonism of Alexandria for 
their inspiration. There were then two classes 
of them : the Syrian, and the Alexandrian or 
Egyptian gnostics. In certain tenets, both 
agreed. Matter was eternal, and from the 
first essentially evil ; there was then no by- 
gone time when “the origin of evil” took 
place. Nor was the world created by the 
Supreme Being; it was framed by an exalted 
spirit, called, iu consequence, the Demiurge 
(q.v.), whom many identified with the God of 
the Jews. He had shining qualities, hut w as 
selfish and arrogant. He wished men to wor- 
ship, not the Supreme Being, but himself. 
The former was tbe purest Light, and pervaded 
that boundless space which the Greeks called 
TrAijpw^a ( pleroma X He did not remain for 
ever alone, but brought into existence two 
holy and happy spirits of different sexes, 
called /Eons, from whose marriage came others 
of the same order, till there was a whole family 
of them in the pleroma. The chief of these 
<£ona was Jesus Christ, who was sent to the 
world to win it back from the Demiurge to its 
proper allegiance. Many gnostics held what 
were called Docetic views. [Docetak.] The 
germs of guosticism existed in the first century; 


It did not, however, reach maturity till the 
reign of Adrian in the second. Of the Syrian 
gnostics there were Saturninua of Antioch, 
Ceido, Marcian, Lucian, Scverus, Blastea, 
Bardesanca, TatiaD, Ac. ; of the Egyptian 
Basilides of Alexandria, Valentinus, Ac. The 
system bad a good deal declined by the third 
century, but was iu>t extract till about the 
sixth. It has been disputed whether there are 
allusions to either nascent or fully developed 
gnosticism in the New Testament borne 
writers profess to find them in such passages 
as Col. ii. 8; 1 Tim. i. 4, vi. 20; 2 Tim. ii. 16, 
1? ; Titus iii. 9 ; and there appears to be one 
to Doceticism in 1 John 1. 1-3. 

" To this strange mixture was added no Inconsider- 
able portion of Christianity. Into which anotlicLtm had 
been imported by that father of heresy $im«n Magus.’ 
— LruHn : St. Haul, IL CM). 

* gnowe, pret. of v. [Gnaw.] 

gnu (g silent),'*. [Hottentot gnU , gnoo = the 
name of the animal ; Fr. gnou ] 

Zool. : Catoblepas Gnu , a species of antelope. 
The adult male is about 5ft. Gin. long, and 
3ft. lOin. high at the shoulder; horns dark, 
broad, upon the summit of the head, tapering 
out sideways over the eyes, and turning up 
into a pointed hook. Legs long. The face is 
covered with black bristly hair, with whits 
ones around the eye and on the legs ; on tha 
neck is a vertical mane, black in the centre 
and white at the sides ; a bushy beard on tbe 
under-jaw; general color of the fur deep 
brown, with long white hair on the taiL Fe- 
male smaller ; calves pure white. But for the 
boms and the cloven hoofs, the gnu would 
resemble a horse in its external form ; its 
gallop also is that of a horse. The gnu lives 
in small herds in the karroos of bouthem 
Africa. When alarmed it flings up its heels 
and capers like a restive horae ; then the herd 
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go off in single file, following a leader, with 
amazing speed. A gnu brought to bay or 
wounded turns on its assailant It is believed 
that tbe kokoon is not distinct from the gnu. 

“ Where the gnu , the gazelle, aod the bortebeest 
graze." Thomas Pringle : Afar in the Desert. 

f?o, * era, * gran, * eranne, * eron, * eronne, 

r.t. A t. [A.S. gan, a contracted form of gan - 
gan = to go; cogn. with Dut. gaan; Icel. 
ganga. gd ; Dan. gaae ; Sw. ; Goth, gaggan 
(for gangan); Ger. gehen ; O. H. Ger. kankan, 
gangan , gan, gen ; O. Fris. gdn. I Vent, which 
is now used as the pa. t. of go % is from the 
verb to wend (q.v.).] 

A. Intransitive ; 

1. To move, to proceed, to pass ; to be In 
motion from any cause or iu any manner ; to 
walk, to travel. 

* 2. To pass, to flow, to run. 

"That other ryvere . . . that got he be Ethiopa,*-* 
MaundeviUe, p. 304 

3. To move ; not to stand still. 

"Rise, let us be going."— Matthew xxri. 44 . 

4. To be moved by mechanism. 

" Clocks will go as they are set ; hut man. 

Irregular man "s never constant, never certain." 

Otway: Venice Preserved, ii. X. 

5. To walk or move step by step ; to pro- 
ceed slowly or leisurely. 

" ' And mast I go to him ? ‘ Thoo must run to him ; 
for thou hast staid so long, that going will scarce serve 
the turn.' "—Shake*p. : Two Gentlemen, iii. 1. 

6. To depart ; to leave a place ; opposed to 
come. 

" I will let yon go. that ye may sacrifice, only ft 
shall not go very fax away ." — Exodus viii. 38. 

7. To escape. 

"Timotheus himself fell Into the hands of Dosithena 
and Soslpater, whom he besought with mnch craft to 
let him go with his life.’— 2 Maccabees xii. 34. 
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* 8. To lead, to extend, to reach. 

" He . . . dude perforce atopne tho inu, 

Tliftt goth fro T.iracounto to rnplua. ' 

Alisannder, <5.250. 

9, To pass or bo passed from one to an- 
other ; to be circulated. 

“Stretched at their length, they press the grassy 
ground. 

They laugh, they sing ; the Jolly bowls go round." 

Dry den . Virgil; .Eneidlx. 208. 

# 10, To be spread, distributed, or dissemi- 
nated. 

'* Profanenesa Is gone forth Into all the land."— Jer. 
sxiil. 15. 

11. To be carried. 

"So long goys the pott to the water," 

Towneley Mytterlet , jx lOfl. 

12. To depart ; to pass away. 

*• Away, and with thee go the worst of woes. 

That seek'st tny friendship, and the goda thy foea." 

Chapman. {Johnson.) 

13. Of time, to pasg. 

•‘Gone la the day." Towneley Mytteriet, p. 275. 

14. To pass ; to be placed or set. 

*• Whatever remains in story of Atlas, or h!s king- 
dom of old. is so obscured with age or fables, that it 
may go along with those of tho Atlantic islands.”—- 
Temple. 

15. To be distributed or regulated. 

“ Laws must make common swalle offices to go by 
lot."— Hooker : Ecclet. Polity. 

16. To find the way in ; to pass in. 

" Lovo Is to myn herte gon.” Lyric Poems, p, 92. 

17. To frequent, to haunt ; to pass one’s life. 
*’ He gocth in company with the workers of iniquity, 

and walkath with wicked men .”— Job xxxiv. 8, 

* 18. To proceed in any course of life. 

"And the Levites that are gone away far from me, 
r when Israel went astray, which went astray away 
from me after their idols, they shall eveu hear their 
iniquity."— Ezekiel xliv. 10. 

19. To follow in teaching or example. 

'•They have gone in the way of Cain .”— Jude 1L 

20. To be guided or regulated in the course 
of conduct or action ; to act. 

•‘ We are to go hy another measure.”— Sprat. 

21. To change state or condition for better 
or worse. 

*' AJ) those goodly things, which went so to wreck, to 
be lightly nccouuted of in comparisou of their lives 
and liberty.”— Knolles Historie of the Turkes. 

22. To have recourse to ; to apply oneself to. 

•* Dare any of you, having ft matter against another, 

go to law before the unjust, aud not hefore thes;unta?’ 
—1 Corinthians vi. 1. 

23. To apply ; to be applicable or pertinent, 

24. To tend to any act or result. 

M There he some women, Silvlus, had they marked 
him, 

In parcels, as I did, would have gone near 
To fall in love with him.” 

Shakesp. : As You Like It, iv. 5b 

25. To have a teudency. 

"Athenians, know, 

Against right reason all your counsels go." 

Dryden ; Persia*, sat. Iv. 

26. To move in any direction ; to act. 

" Doctor, he is a curer of souls, and yon a curer of 
bodies ; if you should fight, you go against the hair of 
your professions."— <SfiaA.esp. .* Merry Wives, ii. 8. 

2J. To be in party, accord, or agreement ; to 
work together. 

"They with the vanquished prince and party jjo. 

And leave their temples empty to the foe.' 

Dryden. UoAiwon.) 

28. To decline ; to tend towards death or 
ruin. 

" He is far gone, and, truly, In roy youth, 

I suffered much extremity for love, 

Very near this.” Shakesp. : Hamlet, 11. 2. 

29. To pass away, to depart ; not to remain. 

•* His strength went from him ." — Judges xvL 19. 

30. To be talked of ; to be known. 

" It has the greatest town in the Island that goes 
under the name of Ano-Caprea. and is in several places 
covered with a very fruitful soiL”— Addison : On Italy. 

* 31. To be expressed in words. 

••Thus ltyoes." Shakesp. : At You Like It, IL 5. 

* 32. To pass ; to be received. 

"Clipping should be finally stopped, And the monev 
wwhlch remains should go according to Its true value.'' 

1 — Locke . 

* 33. To be in circulation ; to be current ; 
to pass from hand to hand. 

"Clipt and washed money goes about, when the 
entire and weighty lies hoarded up."— IPaHar. 

34. To be used, spent, or expended. 

" Our money muat^o to pay for them."— Locke. 

35. To extend to consequences. 

“ It Is not one master that either directs or takes 
notice of these : It goes a great way barely to penult 
them.*— L' Estrange ; Fables. 

36. To have effect ; to produce effects ; to 
have power or value. 

" Considering the cheapness, so much money might 
go farther than a sum ten times greater could now. 
FTtfJHnx 


37. To be reckoned, valued, or rated ; to be 
of weight. 

“ Whatever appears against their prevailing vice 
goes for nothing, being either uot applied, or passing 
for libel and s lauder. "—Swift, 

38. To extend in meaiiing. 

•' His amorous expressions go no further than virtue 
may allow .”— Dryden : Ovid. (I'ref.J 

39. To laet, to reach, to extend. 

'* Whose flesh, tom off by lumps, the ravenous foe 
In morsels cut, to make It farther go.” 

Tate; Juvenal, eat. xv. 

40. To contribute, to conduce, to concur, to 
form act ingredient. 

41. To proceed, to fare ; to be in any state. 

" When violeace was ceased, and war on earth. 

All would have gone well. Milton ; P. L., xl. 789. 

42. To fall out ; to terminate ; to succeed ; 
to result. 

*• However the huainess^or.i, you have made fault 
In the boldness of your speech.” 

Shakesp. ; Winter's Tale, Ui. 2. 

43. To be about to do ; to be on the point 
of. (Used as an auxiliary verb.) 

“'We shall do It now,' said Lochiel : ’that is not 
the cry of men who are going to win.' 1 '— Macaulay ; 
Hist Png , ch. xiii. 

44. To be in order of place or time. 

* 45. To be pregnant. 

"The fruit she goes with. 

I pray that It good time and life may find." 

Shakesp, ; Hetiry VIII,, v. l, 

46. To have animation, spirit, life, or in- 
terest ; as, A play goes well. 

47. To become ; to come into a state. 

“ The priuco will go mad.” 

Shakesp. ; Troilus <fr Cressida, lv. 2. 

48. To be regulated so as to suit. 

•* It . . . goes to the tune of * Two Maids.' 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 

49. To fail in business ; to become back- 

nipt : as, He went for £10,000. ( Commercial 

Slang.) 

B. Transitive . [Although go appears to be, 
and may be, treated as transitive in such 
phrases as to go one's way, to goan errand , &c., 
it is really intransitive, the following preposi- 
tion being omitted : as. To go a journey = to 
go on a journey.] 

H Special phrases: 

1. To go a begging : To be In no demand ; to 
be neglected or despised. 

2. To go aJbout : 

(1) Ordinary Language : 

(a) To take a circuitous course in accom- 
plishing anything ; to go in different directions. 

(5) To set one’s self to do anything ; to at- 
tempt ; to exert oneself. 

"They went about to slay him."— AcfJ Lx. 29. 

(2) Naut. : To turn the head of a ship ; to 
tack ; to wear. 

3. To go abroad: 

(1) To leave one’s own country for a foreign 
one. 

(2) To go out of doors. 

(3) To be published or made public; to be 
disclosed. 

“ There went this saying abroad amongst the 
brethren ."— Johti xxL 23. 

4. To go against : 

(1) To go to attack ; to invade ; to march 
against. 

(2) To be ia opposition to ; to be disagree- 
able. 

5. To go ahead : 

(1) To go or proceed in advance ; to push 
forward or in advance. 

(2) To make rapid progress. 

6. To go aside : 

(1) Lit . : To withdraw apart from others. 

“ And he took them and went aside privately into a 
desert place.”— Luke lx. lo. 

(2) Fig. : To go wrong ; to deviate from the 
right ; to err. 

"If any man’s wife go aside, and commit a trespass 
against him .”— S umbers v. 12. 

7. To go astern : 

Nant. : To move astern or backwards. 

8. To go astray : 

(1) Lit. : To wander from the right path ; .to 
stray. 

(2) Fig. : To wander from tbe paths of 
virtue. 

9. To go aicay: 

(1) To depart. 

* (2) To die. 


10. To go back : 

(1) To return, to retire ; to move backwards 

(2) To recede in value, juice, or condition. 

11. To go back on : To break ; not to keep ; 
as, To go back on one'a word. 

12. To go between : To interpose ; to mediate 
between ; to attempt to reconcile two parties 
(Usually in a bad sense.) 

" I did go between them, as I avid ; hut more Uuua 
that, he loved her ; for, Indeed, he was mod for her.”— 
Shakesp. ; All's Well That Ends Well, v. 3. 

* 13. To go beyond : To cheat, to outdo, to 
overreach. 

“ That no mau go beyond and defraud bla brother In 
any matter."— l Thcssalonians lv. 8. 

1 1. To go by : 

(1) To pass by or near to. 

(2) To pass beyond. 

* (3) To pass away unnoticed or disregarded. 

“Bo much the more our carver's excellent, 

Which lets goby some sixteen years, and mokes hoi 
As she lived now.” Shakesp. ; Winter's Tale, v. S. 

* (4) To eome by ; to meet with. 

" He's sure to go by the worst that contends with 
an adversary that is too mighty for him." — L' Estrange : 
Fables. 

15. To go by the board : 

(1) Lit. & Naut. : To go or fall overboard t 
as, The mast went by the board. 

(2) Fig. : To be utterly lost or ruined . ) 

16. To go down : 

(1) Literally: 

(a) To descead in any manner from a higher 
to a lower j>laee. 

(b) To set : as, The sun goes down . 

(c) To founder, to sink. 

" Like ships that have gone down at sea. 

When heaven was all tranquillity.” 

Moore : Light of the Harem. 

(2) Figuratively : 

* (a) To fall ; to eome to nothing. 

(6) To be swallowed, accepted, or received 
to be admitted, to be acceptable. 

“Nothing so ridiculous, nothing so impossible, bm 
it goes doicn whole with him for truth and earnest,"- 
L' Estrange: Fables. 

17. To go far: 

(1) To go to a distance. 

(2) To have much weight, effect, or iuflu 
ence. 

18. To go for: 

(1) To go to fetch. 

(2) To represent ; to pass for. 

(3) To support or be in favour of. 

(4) To proceed to attack violently. (Amcr.) 

(5) To fetch ; to be sold for ; as, The horse 
went for so much. 

19. To go for nothing: To be of ao valae, 
weight, or influence. 

20. To go forth : 

(1) To issue or depart out of a place. 

(2) To be published, divulged, or spread 
abroad. 

21. To go halves, shares, or snacks : To divide 
either evenly or otherwise. 

22. To go hard with : To cause great trouble, 
danger, or difficulty to escape. 

23. To go in : To proceed to action ; to take 
an active part. 

24. To go in for : 

(1) To be in favour of ; to attach oneself to 
the pursuit or acquisition of ; to practise. 

(2) To enter into competition for. (Seo 
example under Great-go.) 

25. To go in and out : To have perfect liberty. 

** Ho shall go in and out , and find pasture." — John 

X. 9 . 

26. To go in to : 

(1) Ord. Lang. : To enter the presence of. 

(2 ) Scrip. : To have sexual intercourse with. 

27. To go into : 

(1) To enter upon : as, To go into a business. 

(2) To enter upon, to speak of, to discusss : 
as. To go into a matter, 

28. To go large : 

Naut. : To sail with the wind crossing the 
direction of tbe vessel’s course in such • 
way that the sail feels its full force. 

29. To go off: 

(1) To depart ; to go away. 

" The leaders having charee from yon to stand. 

Will not go off until they hear you speak. ” 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry 1 V., It. t, 
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(2) To depart; to cease : as, The pain went off. 
(8) To die ; to decease. 

" I would the friends we mis* were safe arrived : 
Home must go off. " Shukesp, : Macbeth, v. 7. 

(4 ) To explode ; to ba discharged or exploded. 

(5) To be sold or disposed of ; to be bought 
np. 

(6) To take place ; to ba carried out ; to pass 
over. 

"The wedding went off much as such affair* do."— 
Mrs. QatktsU: Wives Jt Daughter *, ch. xjv. 

30. To go on : 

(1) To proceed ; to advance further. 

(2) To continue ; to proceed ; not to leave 
off : as. To go on reading. 

* (3) To make attack. 

(4) To be put on as a garment, Arc. ; to fit. 

31. To go on all fours with anything: To 
%gree exactly. 

32. To go on a wind : 

Naut. : To sail to windward. 

33. To go out : 

(1) To issue forth from a place. 

(2) To go upon any expedition. 

" You need not to have pricked me : there are other 
men fitter to go out thau I.” — Shakesp, : 2 Henry 1 1'., 
iii. 2. 

(3) To become public; to be divulged or 
published. 

(4) To be extinguished; to become extinct : 
as, A candle or aTire gots out. 

'* Life Itself got* out at thy displeasure." 

Addison: Cato. 

(5) Univ. : To proceed regularly to an 
academical degree. 

(6) To leave or vacate offlea : as, A ministry 
goes out. 

31. To go over: 

(1) To pass from one aide of to tha other ; to 
cross ; to pass over. 

(a) Transitive : 

" I mast not go over Jordan.”— Deut. iv. 22. 

(b) Intransitive : 

” Let me go over and see the good land that Is 
beyond Jordan."— Deut. iii. 25. 

(2) To revolt ; to desert from one side to 
another ; to change sides. 

(3) To read, to peruse, to study, to view or 
review ; to examine. 

"If we go over the laws of Christianity, we shall 
find that excepting a few particulars, they enjoin the 
eame thing.”— Tillotson. 

(4) To thiuk or meditate over. 

(5) To transcend, to bear, to surpass. 

35. To go over to (or join) the majority: To 
die, to decease. [Majority.] 

36. To go the whole figure: To go to the 
fullest extent in gaining a point or obtaining 
an object. (Amcr.) 

37. To go the whole hog : To go to the fullest 
extent ; to be out-and-out ; to stick at nothing. 
(Slang.) 

38. To go through : 

0) To pass through any substance. 

(2) To perform thoroughly ; to accomplish ; 
to finish ; to bring to a completion. 

(3) To suffer, to endure, to undergo, to put 
up with : as, The troubles he has gone through. 

(4) To waste; to spend completely; to run 
through. 

(5) To bungle a business. (Scotch.) 

(6) To strip of valuable property. (Amcr. 
Slang.) 

39. To go through with : 

(1) To perform thoroughly ; to bring to a 
completion. 

“ He much feared the Earl of Antrim had not 
steadiness of mind enough to go through with such an 
undertaking.'' — Clarendon : Civil War. 

(2) To persevere in to the end. 

"Finding Pyrocles every way aide to go through 
with that kind of life, he was as desirous for his sake 
aa for his own to cuter into it."— Sidney Arcadia. 

40. To go to ground : 

(1) Lit. £ Hunt. : Said of a fox when he 
aucceeds in escaping the hounds by taking 
refuge in an earth or a hole. 

"Raved hla brush by going to ground In a drain.” — 
Field. Jan. 28, 1882. 

* (2) Fig. : To fall or die in battle ; to be slain. 

"In a battle where ao many before our eyes go to 
the ground, paying the debt to nature daily."— Ch. 
Sutton Learn to Die (16 !4), )>. 17. 

41. To 90 fo naught: To come to nothing; 
to fail 


42. To go to work: To set to work ; to start 
at any work or pursuit. 

" Because this atheist goe » mechanically to work, he 
will not offer to affirm tluax all the part* of the cm- 
bryon could, according to Ills cxpllcatlon.be formed 
at u time." — Bentley : Boyle Lecture e. 

43. To go under : 

*(1) To set. 

“ Nou Is the sorine you undur .** AUsaunder, 8,880. 

(2) To be submerged or mined ; to perish ; 
to sink. (American.) 

* (3) To die. 

* (4) To undergo. 

41. To 170 upon; 

* (1) To attack, to go against. 

(2) To take or act upon as a priuclple, hasis, 
or foundation. 

45. To go with : ^ 

(1) To accompany. 

(2) To side or agree with in viewa or design. 

(3) To agree with, to suit, to harmonize. 

46. To go ill (or well) with : To meet with ill 
(or good) fortune ; to fare ill (or well). 

47. To go without: To he or remain desti- 
tute or unprovided. 

48. To go wrong: 

(1) Lit. : To take a wrong way or road ; to 
wander from the road. 

(2) Figuratively : 

(a) To go astray from the paths of virtue. 

(b) To fail in business. 

(c) To fall out unluckily or uu fortunately : 
as. Things went wrong with him. 

(d) To become unaound or tainted, as meat 
fruit, &c. 

49. Let go : To loose one's hold of ; to release. 
“ Let go, slave, or thou diest."— Shakesp. ? Lear, lv. 6. 

*50. Go to: Come, move. (A phrase of ex- 
hortation ; often used ironically.) 

" Go to l go to f thou art a foolish fellow ; 

Let me be clear of thee.” 

Shakesp. : Twelfth Might, iv. L 

go, s. [Go, v.) 

1. A going on ; act, operation, doing, inci- 
dent. 

" This ia a pretty go, la this here I an uncommon 
pretty go.” — Dickens : Micholas Micklcby, ch. ixiu 

2. A fashion or mode. 

3. A noisy jollification ; a spree. 

4. A drink of liquor, especially of gin ; a 
quartern. 

"Sipping whiskey -and-water until the goes were 
both gone." — Dickem Sketch es by Bex; Making a 
Might of tL 

5. Stamina ; power of endurance or staying ; 
bottom ; spirit. 

“This mishap knocked all the go out of him." — 
Field. Jan. 23. 1832. 

6. Spirit, life, animation, fire ; unflagging 
interest. 

“An individual without animation, without that 
essential which ior want of a better term we call g j is 
I n comic opera, an interloper, a blot, a hindrance."— 
Era, Nov. 17, 1833. 

^ (1) Great-go, Little-go : University slang 
terms for the final and preliminary or previous 
examinations for degrees. 

"The little gentleman wag going In for his degree, 
alias Great-go. alias Great*; nud our hero for bis first 
examination in hteru human ioribus, alias Bespon- 
eions. alias Little-go, nlias Smalls."— Cuthbert Bede : 
Verdant Green, pt ii., ch. it 

(2) No go: Of no use; not to be done; a 
complete failure. 

“I tell you, aare, It Is no go. I will never let her 
marry. Thackeray : Miscellanies, L 483. 

go-ahead, a. Characterized by progress, 
energy, and enterprise ; enterprisiog, energetic, 
pushing. 

go-between, s. One who acts as an 
intermediary between two parties, as agent 
or mediator. (Usually in a bad sense.) 

" Even as you came Into me. her assistant, or 170. 
between, parted from me."- Shakesp. : Merry Wives of 
Windsor, ii. 2. 

go by, s. 

J. The act of passing without notice ; heoce 
au intentional omission or failure to notice. 

2. An evasion, a deception. 

“Except an apprentice ia instructed how toadulte- 
. rate and varnish. Rnd give you the go-by upon occasion, 
his master may be charged with neglect.” — Collier: On 
Pride. 

go-cart, 3. A email framework withont 
a bottom, and running on castors, for teaching 
infants to walk. 

"The ladles now walk as if they were in a go-cart." 
—Steele : Spectator, No. 109. 


go harvest, go-har’st, a. The fall, 

when the summer season declines, or is about 
to go away ; including the time from the in- 
gathering of the crop till the commeucemen 
of winter. (Scotch,) 

"Other part* of It l*yir a thin grass, ami In the go 
hfirveit and winter «e»*oii la of a yellowish colour.* — 
— Maxwell : Select Transactions, p. 10. 

go out, 8. 

Ilydr. Engin. : A aluice in au embankment 
for allowing water to escape from tidal lands 
wlieo the tide is out ; a gowt. 

go summer, s. The latter end of summer, 
towards the beginning of autumn. (Scotch.) 

" The go-summer wm nmtchlesa f*lr ia Marray, 
without wind*, wet, or Huy storm." — Spalding ; 
Troubles. 1. 44. 

*g o f pa. par. [Go, v.] 

goad, # godc, *goade, a. [A.S. g<U ; IeeL 
galtlr .] [Gad.] 

1. Lit. : A pointed instrument used to 
stimulate oxen to move faster. 

” A pointed goad he brought, with which he drew 
From every limb the stream* of sanguine hue.” 

Boole : Orlando Furioso, xxviL 

2. Fig. : Anything which urges or stimu- 
lates. In the sixteenth century the word was 
used to designate a horse-chanter. 

" They that utaud hy and conycatche the chapman 
either with out-bidding, talae praises, 4a, are called 
goades." — Dekker : Lanthome 4 Candlelight, ch. x. 

* goad groom, s. A carter ; a driver ; a 

ploughman. 

goad, v.t. & i. [Goad, a) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To prick, drive, or urge on with a goad. 

** Thy nurse will bear no loud ; , 

And woe to them that shear her, 

And woe to them that goad." 

Macaulay : Prophecy of Capyt, rriL 

2. To stimulate, to incite, to instigate, to 
drive forward. 

" He carefully avoided every act which could goad 
them into open hostility."— Macaulay: But. Eng.. 
ch. xiii. 

3. To excite, to arouse, to drive by words 
or actions of ao irritating or inflammatory 
nature. 

B. Intrans. : To act as a goad, stimulus, 
or incentive. 

** It was & goading thought— his stride 
Hied hastier down the mountain eide.” 

Scott i.Lady of the Lake, lit SO. 

goad'-lonp, a. [Sw. gatlopp.] Thegantelope, 
or gantlet, a military punishment, in which 
the criminal, running between the ranks, 
receives a lash from each man. [Gantlet.] 

“ Because I refused, they threatened In their anger, 
that whosoever gave mo a drink of water should get 
the yoadlcrup,"— Wudrow : Hut. L (Append., p. 102). 

goad£-man, s. IEng. 0oad,aud man.] Ona 
who drives oxen with a goad ; a gadsman. 

goad-ster, 3. [Eng. goad; suff. - ster .] A 
goadsman or gadsman. 

" Goadsters In classical costnmo with fillets and 
wheatears enough." — Carlyle : French RevoL pt ii, 
hk. Ui., a vii. 

goaf (1), $. [Etym. doubtful,] 

Min. : Tha waste place in a colliery ; tha 
refuse that ia left behind when tha work is 
completed ; tha apace from which the coal 
has been removed, and in which the roof baa 
been permitted to fall in ; also called gob. 

" Should the ventilation be defective, come of th« 
gas will be filtered Into the open goafs, and remain 
there until forced or drawn out by some of the influ- 
ences above mentioned."— Colliery Guardian, Nov. 6, 

1880. 

goaf (2), 8. [Goff (2).] A rick of hay. 

goaf-flap, s. A wooden beater to knock 
the ends of tha sheaves, and make the goaf 
more compact 

goaf-ladder, * gofe-ladder, «. *A 

ladder for carrying hay on to tha rick. 

goaf-stead, $. A division of a bam U 

which a goaf is placed. 

* goaf (3), 8. [Goff (IX *.] 

* goaf-ish, ’ gof-ish, * gof-fish, * goof- 
ish, a. [Cf. tip. gofo; ItaL gojfo ; Fr. goffs 
= a fool, a simpleton.] [Goff.] 

** For to be war of goofish peples speche." 

efhaucer : Troilut, ilL 634. 

goal OX *. [Fr. gaule = a pole or big 

rod; O.Fr. watde; cogn. with IceL ro?r=a 
stick, a staff; Goth, wains; O. Fria. «mlu.] 


Cite, Hit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, hero, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pSt, 
or. wore. wolf, work, who. son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ffi, ce = e; ey=a. qu = kw. 


goal— goatskin 
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I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The winning-post in a race ; the point or 
mark set to bound a race. 

" Else, though unequalled to the poal he flies, 

A meaner than himself shall gain the prize." 

Cotoper Truth, IS. 

2. The final purpose or aim ; the end at 
which a person aims, or to which a design is 
directed ; the end. 

*' Day and night my tolls redouble 1 
Never nearer to the goat." 

Wordsworth : Song /or the Wandering Jew. 

* 3. The starting-post of a race, 

** 8o sell starts nothing, hut what leads apace 
Home to the goal." Cowper : Chanty, 666. 

II. Football: 

1. The space marked by goal-poats and a 
cross-bar, to define the required path of tho 
ball in order that a goal [2] may be scored. 
According to Rugby rules, the ball must be 
kicked over the cross-bar ; according to Asso- 
ciation rules, it must go -under . 

*' He reached within thirty yards of goal."— Field, 
Oct 27. 1883. 

2. The act of kicking the ball through or 
over the goal-post3. 

*• The victory of the home team by two goals to one. * 
—Field. Oct. 27. 1883. 

goal-keeper, s. In football, the player 
In charge of the defence of the goal, 

" Both goal-keeper s played in very cool and clever 
fashion." — Field, Oct 27. 1883. 

goal-post, s. In football, oae of the 
posts forming the goal, 

goal (2), s . [Gaol.] 
goar, s. [Gore (1), s.J 

goare, s. [Gohe (1), it] A hurt, a wound. 
(Forbes: Eubulus, p. 162.) 

•goar-ish, a. [Eng. goar; 4$h.] Patched 
up ; mean. 

" The goarish Latine they write in their bond*."— 
Beaum. * tTet. : Philaster, v. L 

goat (1), *gaet, *gait, * gat, *gate, 

* gatt, *gayt, *geat, *geet, *get, 

* gett, * geyt, * geyte, * goot, * got, 

* gote, s. [A.S. gdt; cogn. with Dut. geit; Sw. 
get; Dao. ged; lcel. geit; Ger. geiss, geisse ; 
Goth, gaitsa; O. H. Ger. geiz ; Lat. ftoedits.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as II. 

" A shaggy goat's soft hide heneath him spread." 

Pope: Homer; Odyssey xiv. 59. 

*2. Fig. : A lecherous person ; a lecher. 

"At dinner he never fails to sit next to her . . . and 
at the tea-table I have seen the impudent goat moat 
lusciously sip off her leavings." — Cibber: AVon-juror.i. 1. 

H In Christian art the goat is an emblem of 
Impurity. It sometimes occurs in the carving 
under seat or choir-stalls, and is put there as 
a mark of dishonour. 

Zoology : 

1, Singular: 

(1) Capra hircus, the domestic goat, which 
exists, in a wild or semi-wild state, in all the 
European mountain ranges. It is generally 
supposed that it may be a descendant of the 
Paseng of Persia ( Capra oegagrus). Professor 
Boyd Dawkins considers that it, with various 
other domestic animals, came in with the 
neolithic farmer and herdsman, there being 
no trace of it while the palaeolithic hunter 
constituted the highest type of manhood in 
Europe. Semi-wild goats are found on hills 
io Britain. These show wonderful sureness 
of foot and absence of fear when traversing 
places where a false step would be fatal. The 
males fight furiously with each other in the 
rutting tima. They have an offensive smell. 

(2) The geaus Capra (q.v.). 

2. The family Caprid* (q.v.). 
goat-heard, $. [Goat's-beahd.] 

* goat -buck, "goot -buck, 5 . A be- 

goat. 

•' Neither hi blood of ^oor-bucti* or of caluys.*'— Bible 
(1651). Hebrews ix. 12. 

* goat- chaffer, s. 

Enttm. : 41 A kind of beetle." (Bailey.) The 
name chaffer is appropriated to the genus 
Melolontha and the family Melolonthidie. 
Mdolontha (Rhizotragus) solstitialis may be the 
apecies intended by Bailey. It is smaller, 
narrower, and paler than the Common Cock- 
chafer (q.v.). Io the new edition of Jamieson’s 
Scottish Dictionary it is called Cerambyx erdilis, 
which has no close affinity to Melolontha. 


t goat fig, s. 

Bot. : The fig-tree in its wild state. 

goat -fold, 3 - A fold or enclosure for 

goats. 

goat-house, s. 

1. Lit. : A goat- fold. 

* 2. Fig. : A brothel. 

t goat marjoram, s . 

Bot. : The same as GoAT’a-BEARD (q.v.). 
(Johnson.) 

tgoat milker, s. 

Ornith. : The bird called the goat-aucker 
(q.v.). 

goat moth, s. 

Enlom. : Cass us ligniperda, a large moth 
belonging to the family Zenzeridae. The fore 
wings are pale brown, clouded with whitish, 
and marked with numerous short, irregular 
transverse wavy black lines ; hind winga pale- 
smoky, with similar transverse dark lines, 
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but leas distinct ; expansion of winga three to 
above three and a half inchea ; larva reddish 
black on the hack, sides of a dull yellowish 
or flesh colour ; head black ; smell offensive. 
It ia very common in the south, but less so in 
tha north. It feeds on the wood of willows, 
poplars, and oaks, sometimes perforating the 
wood in all directions. It is said to be three 
years in reaching maturity. The perfect in- 
aect comes forth in July. (Stainton.) 

goat-pepper, s. 

Bot. : Capsicum fruticosum , a native of the 
East Indies. 

goat root, s. 

Bot. : Ononis NatHz. 

goat stone, s. For def. see extract. 
(Bezoar. ] 

” The disease of the atone was supposed to be cured 
hy the stone called canra, which was said to be found 
in the hodies of some Indian coats. Targloni Tozxetti 
(Lezioni di Materia Medica, Florence. 1821) seriously 
describes the goa t-stoncs as follows: 'These stoucs are 
usually clear on their surface and dark-coloured ; they 
have an odour of musk when rubbed and heated by 
the hands. In them, analeptic and alexipharmic 
virtues were supposed to ex&t, which were able to 
resist the evil effects of poison and contagious diseases, 
the plague not excepted. ' "—De Gubernatis: Zoological 
Mythology, i. 422. 

goat sucker, s. [Goatsucker.] 

goat tree, s. 

Bot. : Lonicera Peridymenum. 

goat weed, s. 

Botany : 

1. Gen. : The genua Capraria, belonging to 
the Scrophulariacetfi. (Loudon.) 

2. Spec. : Capraria bijlora. (Paxton.) 

3. iEgopodium (q.v.), and specially JEgo- 
podium Podagraria. The resemblance to a 
goat's foot is in the form of the leaf. Calb%l 
also Gout-weed, Bishop’s-weed, Ash-weed, 
Herb-gerard, and Wild Masterwort. 

4. Stemodia duranti/olia. (Treas. of Bot.) 

goat willow, s. 

Bot. : Saliz Caprcea. It is the badge of the 
Cummings. 

goat’s bane, s. 

Bot. : Aconitum Tragoctonum. 

goat’s beard, goat beard, «. 

Botany : 

1. The composite genus Tragopogon, and 
especially Tragopogon pratense. It is a stout 
erect plant, one or two feet high, with flexu- 
oua leaves and heads of yellow flowers ; oc- 
curring in England, and more sparingly in 
Scotland and Ireland It is found also oa the 
continent of Europe and in Western Siberia. 
The root is eatable. (Loudon, &c.) 

2. Spircea Aruncus. (Paxton.) 


goat’s-bush, s. 

Bot. : Castela Nicolsoni. 

goat’s foot, s. 

Bot. : Oxalis caprina. 

* Goat's- foot lever : 

Old Arm. : A contrivance for eettiag a cross- 
bow. It was so called because it bore aome 
resemblance to the foot of a goat. 

" I A latchl of the time of Elizabeth, bent by means 
of the goat s- foot lever.' — Meyrick : A ncient A rmouT-, 
vol. iL, pL xcv. 

goat’s horn, goat’s-horned milk- 
veteh, s. 

Bot. : Astragalus sEgictras. 

goat’s-leaves, s. [Goat-tree.] 

goat's -origanum, s. 

Bot. : Thymus tragoriganum. (Paxton.) 

goat's rue, s. 

Bot. : (1) Astragalus galegiformis. (Loudon,) 
(2) The genus Galegu. (Paxton.) 

goat’s thorn, s. 

Bot. : Two plants — viz., the Great GoatV 
thorn, Astragalus Tragacantha, aod the Small. 
Goat’a-thom, A. Poterium. (Loudon.) 

goat’s-wheat, s. 

Bot. : The genus Tragopyruiu. 

goat (2), s. [lcel. gata = a road.) 

1. A narrow cavern or inlet, into which tho 
sea eaters. 

2. A small trench. 

goat, v.t. (Goat (2), s.) To drive into a trench - 
a term at golf. 

goat'-bush, s. [Eng. goat, and bush.] 

Bot. : Castela Nicolsoni, an Ochnad. It In 
as bitter as quassia. 

goa tee', s. [Eng. goat ; dim. auff. -ee .) A. 
beard so trimmed that a part of it hangs down 
from the lower lip or chin, as the beard of a 
goat. 

goat fish, a. [Eug. goat, ami fish.] 

Ichthy. : Balistes caprUcus, a fish of a brown- 
ish-grey colour, spotted with blue, or greenish- 
Its flesh is little esteemed. Its appropriate 
habitat is the Mediteriauean, but it has been 
found in the British aeas. It is called by 
Yarrell the European File-fish. [Balistes* 
File-fish.] 

goat foot, s. [Eng. goat, and /oof.) A aatyq 
so called from the fact that the classic poeta 
described aatyrs as having the hindquarteiS 
of a goat. 

" Catch ber, goat-foot ; nay, 

Hide, hide them, million- myrtled wildernesa." , 
Tennyson: Lucretius, 200. 

goat -herd, * gate-herd, gate-heyrd. 
* gote-herd, " goot-herde, s. [A.S. gdt 

- a goat : heard — a herd, heordc — a keeper, 
a herd. ] 

* I. A herd or flock of goats. 

** Qo after gateherde>u”—A ncren Riwle. p. 100. 

2, One who is employed to tend goats. 

" Thilk same goatherd proud, 

That sits on yonder bank." 

Spenser : Shepheards Calender; J\d$» 

goaf-ish, a. [Eng. goat; -ish.] 

1. Resembling a goat in form ; like a goat; 

" Ou‘« shield tbe goatish satires dance around- * 

P. Fletcher . Purple Island, vii. 76U 

2. Resembling a goat in any quality, espe- 
cially in rankness of smell or lustfulness. 

"Qlve your chaste body up t« tbe embraces 
Of goatish lust." 

Massinger: Virgin Martyr. iiLL-d 

* goat'-ish-ly, adv. [Eng. goatish; - ly .] Ub 
a goatish manner ; lustfully, lecherously. 

* goat'-ish ness, s. [Eng. goatish; -ncss.1 
The quality or state of being goatish, lustful, 
or lecherous ; lustfuluess. 

goat -like, a. [Eug. goat, and like.) Like a 

goat , goatish. 

goat skin, s. & a. [Eng. goat, and sHtl) 

A. As sub A. : The skin of a goat, dressed, 
especially one sewn into the shape of a bottle, 

" Then filled two goatskins with her bands diviner 

With water one. and one with sahle mne." 

Pope : Tlomer ; Odyssey r. 3*8. ) 

B. As odj. : Mada of the skin of a goat. , 


boll, bojh pout, jowl; cat, 5011, 2horus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = & 
-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -§ion = shun, -cions, -tious, -sious = shits, -hie, -die, <tc. = bel, dpi. 
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gdat'-suck or, s. [Eng goat, and sucker. ] 
Ornithology <£* Ordinary Language: 

1. Sing. : One of the English names of a 
remarkable migratory bird, Caprimulgus Euro* 
pctus, which breeds in Britain in the summer, 
.and winters chielly in Africa. The erroneous 
belief that it sucks goats seems to have arisen 
among the goatherds in ancient Greece, who 
called it alyoOy\r)<i (a igotheles), from (afir), 
genit. aiyor {aigos) = a goat, and Oghy {thele) - 
the nipple ; and tha Romans, falling into the 
same error, denominated it Caprimulgus (q.v.). 

2. PI. : The sub-family Caprimulgiose, or the 
family Capriraulgidce (q.v.). 

goave, v.i. [Goif.] To look round with a 
strange, inquiring gaze ; to stare etupidly. 

*'Goavan, aa If led wl’ brauks. 

And stumplug on hia ploughman abankx” 

Burnt: Interview with Lord Daev. 

goave, s. [Goave, v.) A broad, vacant stare. 

gob, s. [Lat.gob = the beak of a bird, a mouth ; 
Irish gob — the month ; O. Fr. gob = a gulp, 
gober = to devour greedily.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A mouth. 

2. A mouthful, a small quantity, a little 
mass. 

3. A mouthful, a single swallow. 

" That little laud he gave 
Throato the lawyer swallowed at one gob.” 

Barry : Bam Alley, i. 1. 

i. Saliva, spittle. 

II. Min. : The same as Goaf (q.v.). 

gob-lines, s. pi, 

Naut. : A terra for the martingale back- 
ropes. 

•gob bet, * gob-et, * gob-ette, a. [Fr. 

gobet , dimin, of O. Fr. gob = a gulp.) [Gob.) 

1. A mouthful, a morsel ; a little quantity or 
piece. 

" He smot him on the helm an hegh. and « gobet 
away n bar." Sir Ferumbra t, 614. 

2. A fragment. 

"Thei token the relift* of broken gobetit, twelve 
«otre* full’'— WycUffe : Matt hew xiv. 2i). 

3. A block of atone. 

•gob-bet, v.t. [Gobbet, $.] To swallow in 
large mouthfuls ; to gulp down. 

" Down comes a kite powdering upon them, and gob- 
bets up both together.”— L'Ettra nge, 

* gobbet - meale, * gobet -mele, adv. 
Bit by bit; in little fragments. 

**He elewe Ham ou ue&re to a h&uen of the sea, and 
threw him gobbet-mcale therein ; it ia now called 
South- hamptoo." — Stow : The Romant (an. 21). 

• gob'-bet-ly, * gob-et-liche, adv. [Eng. 
gobbet; -ly.) In little fragments ; in pieces. 

" His fader was Isl&we . . . and ithrowe out gobet- 
lichef — Trevita, iv. 103, 

gob-birig, s. [Gob, s. IT.) 

Min. : The refuse thrown back into the 
excavations remaining after the removal of the 
coal ; packing with waste rock. 

gob-ble, v.t. & i. [A freq. from Fr. gober = 
to gulp down.) 

A. Transitive : 

1. To swallow down hastily or greedily ; to 
gulp down. 

"The time too precious now to waste. 

And supper gobbled up in haste. 

Again afresh to cards they run. 

Swift : Ladies' Journal. 

2. To utter like a turkey-cock. 

" He returns to his female train, displays his plum- 
Age around, struts ataout the yard, and gobblet out a 
note of self -approbation.” — Goldtmit h : Animated 
Jiature: The Turkey. 

B. Intransitive: 

L To awallow food greedily or hastily. 

2. To make a noise in the throat, as & 
turkey-cock. 

" He never roosts for two successive nights upon (he 
same tree, and rarely gobbles without running away 
from the sound himwlf has made ."— Daily Telegraph. 
Bept. '20, 1863. 

* gob’ole-gut, s. A greedy fellow. 

gob'-ble, s. [Gobble, t\) 

1. A noise made in the throat, as that of the 
turkey-cock. 

" The turkey-cock 1* another unfortunate bird, 
whose strut and gobble have led it to be considered an 
emblem of . . . Bumbledom." — Lindsay: Mind f« the 
Lower Animalt, i. 2U6. 

2. A turkey-cock. 

gobble-cock, t. A turkey-cock. 


gob'-bler, a. [Eng. gobble); -er .] 

1. One who gobbles or swallows food 
greedily ; a gourmand, a greedy eater. 

2. A turkey-cock. 

"In the liojw that many such gobbler * as we have 
described may fall before their unerring hulleto.'*— 
Daily Telegraph, Sept. 2S>, 1883. 

gbb' bo, gom-bo, gum'-bo, s. [A West 
Indian word.) 

Bot. : The fruit of Abelmoschus esculentus, 
which, used as ail ingredient in aoup, imparts 
to it a mucilaginous quality. 

go be lin, a. [See def.) 

Fabric : A term applied to a superior kind 
of French tapeatry, deriving its name from tho 
brothers Gobelin, tha first manufacturers. It 
was ornamented with designs in colours. 
Under Colbert, the celebrated French minister, 
the different tapeatry. producing ateliers in 
France were centralised and united with tho 
Gobelins', which factory he induced the king 
to boy. The factory still continues to main- 
tain its prida of place, producing the finest 
tapestry in the world. 


• gob -lin-r^r, *. [Eng. goblin ; -ry.) Th« 
mischievous acta or practices of goblins. 


go -bo ndt-ed, a. (Gobone.) 

Her. : An epithet applied to a border, pale, 
bend, or other charge . 
divided into equal parts 
formingaquares, gobbets, ] 
or chequers. Called also 
Gohon6, or Gobony. 


go-bo-nc, go-bo-n^, 

a. [Gobbet.) 

Her. : The same aa 
Gobonated (q.v ) 

go by, a. [Gobius.] 

Ichthy . ; The English name of the genua 
Gobius (q.v.). 



oobonatkd. 


* gock-min. * cock man, 5. [Etym. donbt- 
ful.) A sentinel, a look-out. 

"They had a couatant centlne) on tho top of their 
houses, called gockmln, or in tho E. tongue, cork man, 
who Is obliged to watch day And night, and at the ap- 
proach of any body, to ask, Who oomea there!" — 
Martin : Western Island*, p. 10S. 


goBe-mou^hO, s. (Fr. , lit. = a fiy-swallower.J 
A silly, simple, credulous person, who will 
swallow or believe anything. The name is 
applied to such persona because they usually 
listen open-mouthed to any extraordinary 
story. 

go-bi-l-d®, go - bi - 61 - dee, s. pi. (Lat. 
gobi{vs), and fern. pi. adj. auff. -ufer.) 

Ichthy . ; Gobies. A family of Acanthopteri 
Veri. The edges of the operculum are un- 
armed, and its aperture small ; the ventral 
tins, whether united or separated, constitute a 
funnel, and are situated on the breast; the 
pectoral ones are large, all the rays of the 
dorsal and anal fine soft and flexible ; the 
akin is either naked or armed with large finely 
ctenoid scales. Most of them are small fishes, 
fouod among rocks or in tidal rivers. They 
sometiDies attach themselves by their suckers 
to the underside of stones. The males of soma 
species build liests, and watcb tbo egga till 
hatched. 

go'-bi-o, s. [Lat. = a fish of small value, pro- 
bably the gudgeon.) [Gobius.] 

Ichthy . ; A genus of soft-bodied abdominal 
fishes, family Cyprinidie. Though ancieutly 
gobio and gobius were the names for the same 
fish, yet uow they are made quite distinct 
genera, not akin to each other. Gobio re- 
sembles Cyprinus, but the dorsal and anal 
fins are short and destituta of bony rays. 
One of its species, Gobio flttviatilis, is the well- 
known Gudgeon (q.v.), 

go'-bi-us, s. [Lat. gobius , cobivis, and gobio ; 
Gr. Kuifiios { kobios ) = the gudgeon. (See def. 

of gobio.)] 

Ichthy. : Goby. Tha typical genus of the 
family Gobiidse (q.v.). They have two dorsal 
fins, a scaly body, and a disc made by the 
ventral tins, which eoables them to adhere to 
rocks. The genus includes about 300 species, 
which are widely distributed. The White 
Goby ( Latrunculus alius) ia a very small, trans- 
parent fish, found on some European coasts, 
which seems to live but one year, and is 
remarkable as “the first instance of an annual 
vertebrate.” Nests of seaweeds ana sea-wrack 
are built by some gobies. 

gob -let, s [Fr. gobelet = a goblet, dimin. of 

O. Fr. gobit , gobeau =a mazer or great goblet 
(Cotgrave), from Low Lat. cupillus = a cup, 
dimin. of cupa = a vat ; Sp. cubilele.) A large 
cup or drinking- vessel without a handle. [Cup.) 

" Drink was nerved to guests in goblets of puw gold.” 
— Macaulay: Hist. Eng,, cb. iii. 

goblet-cells, s. pi. 

Anat.: Cells produced in certain circum- 
stances in the nincua of the nostrils. ( Qiuxin .) 

goblet-shaped, a. 

Bot. : Concave and hemispherical, a little 
contracted at the base, as some Pezizas. The 
same aa Crateriform (q.v.). ( Lindley .) 

gob' lin, * gob-bel-line, s. [Fr. gobelin , 
from Low Lat. gobeJinus, cobalus = a goblin, 
from Gr. «6/3aAo« (kobalos) = a rogue, a sprite, 
a goblin ; Ger. kobold = a demon or spirit of 
the mines.) An evil or mischievous spirit or 
sprite ; an elf, a phantom; a malicious fairy. 

" * Harpr ! metbinka tby magic lays.’ 

Matilda said. ’ can goblins raise ! * *' 

Scott Rokeby, V. 28. 


gock-roo, s. [An East Indian word.] 

Bot. : Ruellia bngi/olia , used in India aa a 
drug. 

God, god, s. [A. 8. ; cogn. with Dut. god; 

leel. gudh ; Dan. <fc Sw. gud ; Goth, guth ; Ger. 
goth. All from a Teutonic base, Gutha — God, 
and quite distinct and separate from good , 
which in A. 8. is gol, in Dan. god , in Dut. goed , 
in O H. Ger. cnot, in Gotb. god. Prof. Max 
Muller says that “though it ia impossible to 
give a sat is factor)- etymology of either God 
or good, it Is clear that two words which thus 
run parallel in all the dialects without ever 
meeting cannot be traced back to one centra) 
point. God was most likely an old heathen 
name of the deity, and for such a name the 
supposed etymological meaning of good wouk 
be far too modern, too abstract, too Christian.' 
(Max AfiiZkr; Science of Language, ii. (8th ed) 
p. 31G. ) 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) {Of the form God) : The Supreme Being. 
[II. 1, 2.) 

" For to us there is but one God, the Father, of whom 
Are all things, and we to him-”— 1 Cor. vili, 6. 

(2) (0/ the form, god) : Any superior or 
imaginary being, constituting an object of 
worship. (In this sense it has a plural.) 

" For though there be that are called gods, whether 
in heaven or in earth (as there be gods many, and lord* 
many).'— 1 Cor. viii. 6. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) An emperor, king, or any oth*r person* 
wielding great and despotic power. 

" Art thou the <70d, the thunder of whose hand 
Rolled ovesr all our desolated land t” 

Cow per : Charity. 7k 

(2) Any person or thing greatly idolized. 

" How shall I speak thee, or thy power address, 

Tbotl god of our Idolatry, the Press." 

Covrptr : Progress of Error, MO. 

IL Religions: 

l. Ethnic: Whether any savage tribes exist 
with no belief in any being higher than man, 
is doubtful. Burton and 8ir John Lubbock 
are of opiuiou, as was Mr. Darwin, that 
tliera have been, and still are such tribes ; Dr. 
Tylor, after explaining away soma alleged 
cases, expresses doubt of those remaining. 
Lubbock thus arranges the first great stages 
in religious thought : Atheism, understanding 
by this term, not a denial of the existence of a 
Deity, but an absence of any definite ideas on 
tbe subject. Fetichism, the stage in which, 
man supposes he can force tbe Deity to com- 
ply with his desires. Nature-worship or 
Totemism , in which natural objects, trees, 
lakes, stones, animals, &c., are worshipped. 
Shamanism, in which tbe superior deities are 
far more powerful than inaD, and of a different 
nature. Their place of abode also is far away, 
and accessible only to Shamans. Idolatry oi 
Anthropomorphism, in which the gods take 
still more completely tbe nature of men, being, 
however, more powerful. They are still ame- 
nable to persuasion; they are a part of nature, 
and not creatures. They are represented by 
images or idols. In tbe next stage, tbe Deity 
is regarded as the author, not merely a part 
of nature. He becomes for tbe first time a 
really supernatural being. The last stage ia 
that in which morality is associated with 
religion. {Lubbock : Origin of Civilisation 
(1870), p. 119.) 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt* 
or, wore, W 9 lf t work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur. rule, full; try, Syrian. ce-6; ey = a, qu^kw. 
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2. Jewish : Two leading names for tha 
Supreme Being continually occur in the 
Hebrew Bible ; the one generic, the other 
specific. The generic term is bst (£/)> °r nftj* 
( Elouh ), both singular, and O’riS* ( Elohim ) 
plural. The specific one is nirv ( Ychovah ), 
in general written Jehovah (q.v.). It is of the 
ffrst that God is the appropriate rendering. 
El, Eloah, and Elohim signify Deity in general. 
Elohim is much more common than the 
singular forms. An anomalous grammatical 
Idiom is generally introduced where it occurs. 
While it has the plural form, ini being the 
plural of Hebrew masculine nouns, the verb, 
of which it is nominative is uniformly singular. 
Older writers found in this a reference to the 
Trinity in Unity ; grammarians term it the 
plural of excellence, and some have supposed 
that the plural noun carries us back to the 
infancy of the Hebrew language when poly- 
theism prevailed, and that the singular verb 
established itself when monotheism displaced 
the worship of many gods. Among the epithets 
or titles used of God in the Old Testament, 
are Most High (Gen. xiv. 18, &c.), Mighty 
(Neh. ix. 32), Holy (Josh. xxiv. 19), Merciful 
(Dent. iv. 31), God of Heaven (Ezra v. 12), God 
of Israel, &c. (Exod. xxiv. 10). Anthro- 
pomorphic language occurs chiefly, though 
not exclusively, in the poetic parts of the 
Old Testament (2 Chron. xvi. 9, Psalm xxxiv. 
15, Dent. viii. 3, Psalm xxix. 4, Isa. xl. 
12, liii. I, lx. 13, Exod. xxxii. 23), but mono- 
theism is enjoined in the first command- 
ment, and idolatry forbidden in the second, 
while in Isaiah and elsewhere there are most 
aeathing denunciations of the manufacture 
and worship of images (Isa. xl. 12-26, xlii. 17, 
xliv. 9-20, &e.). In the New Testament, St. 
-John gives the ever-memorable definition of 
the Divine nature, “God is love ” (1 John iv. 
16). Tha Latin Church, the Greek Church, 
and the several Protestant denominations all 
essentially agree in their tenets regarding God. 
See the Apostles’, Nicene, and Athanasian 
Creeds, the first of the Thirty-nine Articles, 
the Catechism of the Council of Trent, the 
Confession of Faith (eh. ii.), and the Shorter 
Catechism, question 4. [Theolooy, Trinity.] 

t Of God : 

Scrip. : A term sometimes used as a super- 
lative to designate whatever is specially great 
f or admirable. Thus the trees of God are 
cedars (Ps. eiv. 16), and the “river of God" is 
a river full of water to the brink of its bed or 
channel, if not even in flood (Ps. lxv. 9). 

B. Asadj. : Of, belonging to, or by God. 
See the compounds. 

God-'a-mercy, inter j. God have mercy 1 

God bairn, God-bairne, s. A god- 
child. 

'*Quhat sail he my god-baime gift?" 

Lyndtay , ii. 11L 

* god-bote, «. [Godbote.] 

god-cake, s. A cake sent on New Year's 
Bay to a godchild. 

God-commissioned, a. Commissioned 
by God. 

" Awful as Death and as Judgment, 

Stood he, the Ood'Com missioned." 

Longfellow : Children of the Lord't Supper. 

* God-gild, s. That which is offered to 
God or his sendee. 

God -given, a. Given by God. 

** Theworld defrauded of the high design, 

Profaned the God-given strength, and marred the 
lofty line.” .Scott ; Marmion, 1. (TntrotL) 

God-intoxicated, a. Overwhelmingly 
filled with the idea of Gad’s presence; an epi- 
thet applied by Novalis to Spinoza. [Spinoz- 
ism.] 

" Splno 2 a wm a 'God-intoxicated man," not onlvin 
the ardours of speculative activity, but in the conflict 
of daily life, believing in God as an ever-present 
reality. — G. II. Lewes: History qf Philosophy, u. 177. 

* god-king, s. 

Comp. Mythology : 

1. A demigod, the offspring of a god and a 
'Woman, or of a hero and a goddess or nymph. 

2. A monarch regarded as a divinity either 
in virtue of his own claims or by the syco- 
phancy of his courtiers. 

" Consult the Charm ides of Plato (v.) for a remark- 
able account of tile theory of such a treatment at- 
tributed by Socrates to Zamoixis. the god-king of the 
Thracians. ’ — Matthew Arnold : Literature A Dogma 
1187S). p. 141. (Note.) 


* god loro, s. The knowledge of divini- 
ties either real or fabulous ; mythology. 

"Thus we see a sort of mystic poesy connecting 
Itself with the mystic god-lore. "— Hitter ; Hut. of 
Ancient Philosophy (ed. Morrison), 1. 139. 

God man, 8. One both God and man; 
applied to our Lord. 

God speed, s. Success, prosperity, or 
good fortune : specif., a prosperous journey 

" Receive him not into your house, neither bid him 
God-specd."— 1 John 10. 

* God-tide, s. Christmas. 

god tree, s. 

Hot. : Eriodendron anfractuosum. 

God' s-acre, s. [Acue.] A burial-ground. 

" I like that aucieut Saxou phrase, which calls 

The burial-ground God's-acre " 

Longfellow: God's-Acre. 

God’s-field, s. A churchyard, a burial- 
ground. 

God’s-flower, s. 

Bat. : Helichrysum Stcechas. 

god’s- food, s. Barm ; yeast. 

* god’s -house, s. An almshouse. 

"[He] founded for poore people & godshouse."— P. Hol- 
land : Camden, p. 284. 

god’s-penny, * god’s-pennie, s. An 

earnest-penny. 

“Then John he did b£m to record draw. 

And John be cast him a god t-pennic, 

Percy Rtliqu.es ; Heir of Linne. 

H In a note in loc. Perey says that 11 at this 
day, when application is made to the Dean 
and Chapter of Carlisle to aeeept an exchange 
of the tenant under one of their leases, a piece 
of silver is presented by the new tenant, which 
i3 still called a god’s-penny.” 

* God's Sunday, s. Easter-day. 

7 god, v.t. [God, s .] To deify; to exalt; to 
divine honours ; to act towards as a god. 

"This last old man 

Loved me above the measure of a father, 

Nay, godded me, indeed.” 

Shakcsp. : Coriolaniu. v. 3. 

*god -ard, 8. [Goter, Gutter.] A channel, 
a drain. 

“Gosshet through godardys and other grete vantes.” 
Destruction of Troy, 1 , 606 . 

* god'-bert, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A hauberk. 

* God'-bote, s. [Eng. God, and bote (q.v.).] 

Old Law: An ecclesiastical fine or penalty 
paid for crimes committed against God. 

*god'-9ept, s. (Etym. of second element 
doubtful.] A godfather. (Holinshed.) 

godchild, s. [Eng. god , and child , indicating 
the spiritual relation between the two.] One 
for whom a person stauds sponsor at baptism ; 
a godson or goddaughter. 

“ Uorte teclien godchilde pater noster and credo”— 
Ancren Jliwte, p. 208. 

‘god-cunde, a. [A.S. godcund.] 

1. Of the nation of God. 

*’ jesu Crist in bis goddeunnde kindh* 

Onnulum, 5,872. 

2. Holy, religious. 

" Senden him anon summe godcunde mon." 

Layamon, L 432. 

god-daugh-ter ( gh silent), s. [Eng. god, 
and daughter (q.v.).] A female for whom oue 
stands sponsor at baptism. 

“To do favour to the queen that was his god- 
daughter. Raker : Henry 1. (an. 1104). 

*god dede, s. [AS. gdddted ; O. H. Ger. 
guottat.] Good deeds, kindness, mercy. 

" To thonki Godd of Ills grace and of his goddedef— 
Hali Meidetihad, p. 19. 

god - dess, * god - des, *god-desse, s. 

[Eng. god ; -e$s.J 

1. A female god ; a heathen deity of the 
female sex. 

“After the detbe sche was made a goddesse. 
Trevisa, ii. 299. 

2. A woman of pre-eminent qualities or 
charms. 

“ A woman I forswore j but I will prove. 

Thou being a goddess. I forswore not thee.* 
Shake sp. : love's Labour's Lost, iv. 1 

god -dess-likc, a. [Eug .goddess; - like .] Re- 
sembling a goddess. 

" She’s punished for her truth ; and undergoes. 

More goddesslike than wifelike, such assaults." 

Shakesp. : Cymbeline, iii. 1 



“ Appear'd « t thou n»t to Paris lu this guise t 
Or to more deeply blest AnchintsT or, 

III all thy perfect goddeushtp, when lies 
Before thee thy own vanquished Jajrd of Wart* 
Byron : Childe Harold, Iv. 5L 

•god'-det, 8. [Etym. doubtful.] A goblet 

** A wooden goddet or tankard.” — Florio. 

* god'-di kin, s. [Eng. god ; dimin. suff. -kin.) 
A little god. 

“One’s a little goddikln. 1 "— Cotton : Burlesque upom. 
Burlesque, p. 28L 

*god-dize, v.t. [Eng. god; -izc.) To deify. 

"And falre, loued, feared Elizabeth 
Have goddized ever since." 

Warner : Albions England, bk- lx., ch. xllv. 

* god-dot, interj. [A contract, of God wot » 
[God knows.] An oath ; by God. 

" Goddet / y wile with the gouge." Havelok. 79A 

* gode, a. ii s. [Good.] 

* godo-les, a. [Mid. Eug. gode — good, or 
goods, and les = less.] Without money or 
goods. 

* go do -ley -he de, s. [Mid. Eng. godcly * 
goodly; -hede— hood.] Goodness, goodliness. 

* gd-den'-da, s . [Fr. godendac , godendart; 
Low Lat. godandardus , from Flem. gooden = 
good, and dac = day, So called because the 
Flemish soldiers virtually aaid the words ot 
parting, “Good day," to the enemy, when by 
using this weapon against them they com- 
pelled them to depart. (Littri.y] A pole-axe 
having a spike at its end, used in tha itkir- 
teeiith century. 

•gode ness, s. [Goodness.] 

god-fa-ther, * god-fa-der, s. [A.S. god- 
feeder; Icel. gudhfadir ; Sw. & Dan. gudfadet; 
Ger. gevatter.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. Lit. : In the same sense as IL 

• 2. Figuratively : 

(1) One who gives a name to any person of 
thing. 

“ These earthly godfathers of haaven's light* 

That give a name to every fixed stir.” 

Shakesp. : Love's Labour' t Lost, L I. 

(2) An old jocular name for a juryman. 

II. Ecclesiol. & Ch. Hist. : The appellation, 
derived from Anglo -Saxoo, for one of tha 
sponsors who take vows upon themselves 
when they bring an infant to be baptized. 
Their first appointment is attributed to 
Hyginus, a Roman bishop, about a.d. 154, 
his object being to provide some security for 
the Christian uprearing of tha child if the 
parents were cut off iu a persecution then in 
progress. Some, however, tliiok that tha 
Jews had sponsors in connexion with the cir- 
cumcision of children ; others that their in- 
troduction into the Church arose from the 
legislation of the Roman civil code. lo 813 
the Council of Metz prohibited parents from 
acting as sponsors for their children. The 
Council of Trent, in 1545, limited the number 
of sponsors to one or two. The Church of 
England requires two godfathers for a male 
and one for a female child. In tha Roman 
Church sponsors contract a spiritual relation- 
ship with the infant for whom they pledge 
themselves, and with its parents, so that a 
diriment impediment exists, by which no one 
of the parties concerned can contract matri- 
mony with any other one. The same impedi- 
ment occurs when sponsors officiate at con- 
firmation, but in very many places the person 
to be confirmed has no sponsors. 

* god-fa-ther, v.t. [Godfather, 8.] To act 
as godfather to ; to take under one’s fostering 
care. 

*' Th« colonies vhicb have had the fortune of not 
heinc godfathered hy the Board of Trade, have neve* 
cost the nation a shilling."— Burke: Ojt the (Econotni- 
cal Reform. 

*god‘-fa-ther-less, a. [Eng. godfather ; Jess.) 
Having no godfather. 

* god-fa-thcr-ship, «. [Eng. godfather ; 
-slop.} The position, condition, or state of » 
godfather. 

God -fcar-mg, a. [Eng. God, and fearing.) 
Having a reverential and loving feeling to- 
wards God ; religious. 

“That sober, re&ohite, and Godfearing clan, out of 
which Cromwell had formed his unconquerable amry." 
—Macaulay : Hut ; Eng., ch. xiL 


twll, pout, jo^l; cat, 9eII, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ing. 

-clan, tlan — shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -§ion = zhuzi. -tious, -sious, -clous = shus. -hie, -die, &c. — b^l, d©L 
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God-forsaken— goer 


God-for-sak en, a. Forlorn, desolate, as 
it “ forsaken by God.” 

•god-frlght, * god-friht, * god fruht, 
*god-furht, a. [A.S. godefriht, gudfcr/d , 
godfyrht ; Go. gottesfurchtig.] Godfearing. 

" Bute hit beo mil godfriht man."— 0. E. Homilies, 

a 121 . 

* god fright hede, * godc-frigt-i-hed, 

s. [Mid. Eng. godf right ; -hede hood.] The 
quality or state of being godfearing ; the fear 
of God. 

" Of Lodes and of godefrigtihed." 

Genesis Jt Exodus, 408. 

r god ful (I), * god falle, a. [Goodful.] 

god iiU (2), * god full, a. [Eng. pod, and 
Jull . ] Inspired. 

" Those godf all prophets." — Herrick : ApjtendU, 

p. -MO. 

God -head (I), * God-hcd, * God hede (1), 

s. [Eng. God ; -head; O. 11. Ger. Uotheit ; 
il. H. Ger. Goteheit ; Dut. Godhcid.) 

1. The quality or state of being God ; God* 
■hip, divinity ; divine nature or essence. 

" They uow are deemed the faithful, and are praised, 

Who, constant only in rejecting thee. 

Deny thy Godhead with a martyr's zeal." 

Cowper: Task, ri. 883. 

2 . The Supreme Deity ; God. 

"The imperial throne 

Of Godhead, fixed for ever firm and sure" 

Milton : P. L., vil 685. 

3. A god or goddess ; a deity in person ; a 
divinity. 

*' Belus . . . there might rest: and. from that height, 

Pure and serene, the godhead overlook 

Winding Euphrates. 

Wordsworth Excu rtion, bk. Iv. 

* god' head (2). * god hede (2), $. [Mid. 
Eng. god = good ; -head; M. 11. Ger. guotheit ; 
Dut. goedheid ; Dan.A S\v. gudhcd.\ Gooduess. 

M lbore bifore God thi god hede." Lelen Jem, 142. 

*God'-hood, s. [Eng. God ; -hood.) The 
state or quality of God ; ditine nature or 
essence ; godhead, godship. 

"Accept my simple legacie of Godhood most deuine." 

Warner; Albiotu England, hk. hi., ch. xvL 

•Godild, *God icld, [A contr. of 

God yield ( = requite) (you).] A phrase used 
hi giving thanks. 

*’ Godild you for your company."— Shakcsp. ; At I'ou 

Like It. Ui. 3. 

god less, * god-lesc, a. & s. [A.S. godlcas; 
lcel. gudklauss ; Svv. gndlos.) 

A. As adj. : Acknowledging no God, with- 
out sense of duty to God ; impious, atheistical, 
irreligious. 

" Equal in number to that godless crew 
Rebellious." Milton : P. L., vi. 49. 

B. As suhst. : A godless person ; one with- 
out sense of duty or reverence to God, 

"Mourn i where their God hath dwelt the godless 
dwell." Byron : Oh / Weep for Those. 

godless-month, s. 

Comp. Myth. : The tenth month of the Ja- 
panese year, so-called because then the lesser 
divinities were considered to be absent from 
their temples, for the purpose of [laying the 
annual homage due to the celeatial Dairi. 
(Tylor.) 

$od'-less-ly, adv. [Eng. godless; -ly.] In a 
godless, impious, or irreverent manner; with- 
out fear of or reverence towards God. 

god -less-ness, 5. [Eng. godless; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being godless, impious or 
irreverent, 

god-like, a. [Eng. God, and Zifa.] 

1. Like a god ; having the qualities of a 
god ; divine. 

2 . Possessing aoma of the attributes of God ; 
goaly. 

"Thus the godlike angel answered mild." 

J fiUon : P. L„ vit 110. 

3. Befitting or becoming a god ; divine. 

"flow best the mighty work he might begin 

Of Saviour to mankind, and which way first 
Publish his godlike office now mature. 

Milton : P. R., 1. 188. 

4. Of the highest excellence ; pre-eminently 
good. 

“The woman's cause is man’s: they sink or rise 
Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond or free." 

Tennyson . Princess, viL 244. 

Crabb thus discriminates between godlike, 
divine, and heavenly: “ Godlike is a more ex- 
pressive, but less common term than divine: 
the former is used only as an epithet of pecu- 
liar praise foran individual; divine is generally 


employed for that which appertains to a supe- 
rior being, in distinction from that which is 
human. As divine is opposed to human, so is 
heavenly to earthly ; the Divine Being distin- 
guishes the Creator from all other beings; but 
n heavenly being denotes the angels or inhabi- 
tants of heaven, in distinction from earthly 
beings or the inhabitants of eartb." (Crabb : 
Eng. Synon.) 

* god -like ness, s. [Eng. godlike ; 

The quality or state of being godlike ; godliness. 

* god - like- wiso, adv. [Eng. godlike ; -x vise.) 
In a godlike manner. 

god'-ll-ly, god ly- lye, ode. [Eng. godly ; 
• ly .] In a godly manner; righteously, reli- 
giously. 

" A certain® young man. who llued godlylye here with 
vs In tlii* cytle."— Calulne: Four • Godlye Sermons, 
ser. iL 

god Li ness, * godd -li- ness, s. [Eng. 
godly; -ness.j The quality or state of being 
godly; piety; a religious observance of the 
commands of God, and a careful performance 
of all the duties prescribed by religion. 

"Bigotry, with well-dls*emhled fear* . . . 

Pretend# a zeal for godliness nud grae*.' 

Cowper : Hope, 66L 

* god-ling, 5. [Eng. god ; dim. stiff. -ling.] 
A little god or deity ; a petty or puny deity. 

" He U the patient et godling t Do not fear him. 

He would not hurt the thief that stole away 
Two of hi* golden locks." 

Massinger: Virgin Martyr, liL 2. 

god'-ly, a. & adv. [Eng. god; -ly.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. Of persons : Godfearing, pious ; reveren- 
tial towards God, and observant of His laws ; 
religious, righteous, upright. 

"Help, Lord, for the godlg man ceaseth. for the 
faithful fail among the children of men.*— Pi. xii. 1. 

If The name applied to themselves by the 
Parliamentary party in the civil war of the 
seventeenth century. 

2. Of things : Influenced by a reverential 
love of God ; conformed to God’s commands ; 
upright, righteous, religious. 

" That we may hereafter Uve a godlg, righteous, and 
sober life." — Book of Common Prayer; General Con- 
fession. 

* B. As adv. : In a godly, pious, and god- 
fearing luauner ; godlily, piously, religiously. 

"In this text, kinges be taught to moderate their 
victories, and that it is their office to see the youghth 
diligently & godlg brought up and learned." — Joy : Ex- 
position of Daniel, c. t. 

H Crabb thus discriminates between godly 
and righteous : “ Godliness , in the strict sense, 
is that outward deportment which character- 
izes a heavenly temper . . . righteousness 
comprehends Christian morality, in distinction 
from that of the heathen or unbeliever ; a 
righteous man does right , not only because it 
is right, but because it is agreeable to the will 
of his Maker, and the example of his Re- 
deemer ; righteousness is therefore to godliness 
as the effect to the cause." (Crabb : Eng. 
Synon.) 

*god ly-head, *goode-ly-hede, * good- 
ly he d, s. [Eng. godly ; -head.] 

1. Goodness. 

" Mote thy goodly head forgive It once." 

Speriser; F. y. t IL 11L S3. 

2. Goodly appearance. 

"Pleased with that seeming goodlghed" 

Spenser: F. ({., ILL IL S3. 

god-moth -er, ‘god mo der, * god- 
mo dyr, s. [A.S. godmodor ; lcel. godh- 
Tud dir; S\v. gudmoder , gumor ; Dan. gud- 
moder.] [Godfather.] A woman who becomes 
sponsor for a child in baptism. [Godfather.] 

go'-dorfcn (I), s. [Malay godong.] A ware- 
house or storeroom. (East Indies.) 

* go'- down (2), s. [Eng, go, v., and down.] 
A draught. 

* god' phere, s. [Prob. a corrupt, of Eng. 
god, and Fr. pere — a father.] A godfather. 

" My godphere was a Rabian or a Jew,** 

Ben Jonson: Tale of a Tub, Iv. I. 

go-droon', s. [Fr. godron = a ruffle or a puff.] 

Arch. : An inverted fluting, beading, or 
cabling used in various ornaments or members, 

god'-send, s. [Eng. god, and wotd.] Some- 
thing sent by God ; a fortunate and unlooked- 
for acquisition or gain. 

" In fact tills Insignificant incident has. In the end. 

turned out a godsend for him." — Athcrurum, April l, 

1882. 


* god'-ship, i. [Eng. sod; -5lu/>.] The rank 
or character of a god ; a deity ; a divinity. 

" And the hoarse deep- throated ages 
Laugh your godshijjs unto ecom." 

E. II. Brooming : Pan is Dead. 

* god'-Sib, s. [A.S. God - God ; sib — relative, 
kin; lcel. gudhsif (masc.), gndhsifja (fem.).J 
[Gossip, j.] One akin in God ; one who is 
sponsor along with another. 

" Pareutile is in two maners, eytlier costly or fleshly ; 
gostly Li for to del<*a with hi* godsihhes.' — Chaucer. 
(ed. Tyr whitt), p. 167. 

* god'-sfb-rede, * gos'-sip rede, * gos- 
syt> rede, s. [A.S. God — God ; gibrwden = 
relation.] Relationship in God. 

** More godsll/rtde oy» thee naught."— tthorcluim, p. H. 

* god'-smith, s. [Eng. god, and mtfft(q.v.).] 

1. A smith who is a god ; a divine smith. 

" He had the oame godsmith to forge his arms tu had 
Achilles ."— DryUen : Virgil ; ASru uL (Dedlc.) 

2. A maker of idols. 

** Gods they had of every shape and size 
That gods mil hs could produce or priest* devise." 

Dry den : Absalom i AchUophel, L $0. 

god' son, * godc son, * god-sone, * gos- 
son, s. [A.S. godsunn ; Sw. gudson , guson; 
Dan. gudson. j A male for whom one has atood 
aponsor iu baptism. 

"The King bestowed his own name on hi* godson.”— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. nv. 

god Speed, t. A wish that “God may 
epeed” one on a journey, in an enterprise, Ac. 

* god- spel- book, * go dd- spell- boo, 
* godd spcll-bock, s. [Gospel-book] 

* god spell-er, * god-spel-lere, s. [Got»- 

PELLEH.] 

* god - spel - wright, * godd - spell- 
wrihlite, s. [Gospelw right.] 

* god' - ward, * god - warde, * god- 
wards, adv. [Eug. God; -irard.] Toward 
God. 

" But their hartca remayned *tyll faythlesse to god. 
ward, and towards hia mercy and truth."— Tyndall : 
Workes, p. 3o. 

god-win'-l-a, s. [Named, in 1S69, after Mr. 
George Godwin, an architect.] 

Bot. : A genus of Arads, with twelve sta- 
mens. Godwinia gigas is ten feet high, two of 
which are occupied by the oblong, purple 
hood-like spathe. It is from Nicaragua, and 
is the largest Arad known. (Treas. of Bot.) 

god - wit, 3. [A.S. g6d = good ; wiht = crea- 
ture.] 

Ornith. : A wading bird, Limosa melanura , 
and the genus Limosa generally. [Limosa.] 
They undergo a double moult, having red plu- 
mage when young, and then, after moulting, 
hlaek with a base of white ; on the wings also 
is a white spot. The female is larger than the 
male. The Godwit occurs in Britain aud the 
rest of Europe, also in Africa and India. It 
rarely breeds in England. Its nest is of dry 
grass ; the eggs four, light olive brown blotches, 
and spotted with darker brown. 

"The Ionian godwit, nor the ginny hen 
Could not goe downe my belly then 
More sweet than olives, that new gathered be.’* 

B. Jonson : Horace ; Praises of a Countri • Ufa. 

•god'-yeld, god - yield, phrase. [Eng. 
god , and yield.] A phrase used in returning 
thanks. [Godild.] 

" Herein 1 teach you, 

How you should hid godyeld us for your pain*. 

And thank us." Shakesp.: Macbeth, L 4 . 

* goe, * goen* pa. par. [Go, v.] 

* goel, * gool, a. [A.S. geolo.] Yellow. 

" Hop root* so well chosen let skilful go Bet ; 

The ffoeler and younger, the better 1 love." 

luster ; Husbandry. 

go'-er, * go-are, * go-ere, $. [Eng. go, v. ; 
-tr.) 

1. One who or that which goes, runs, walks, 
cr moves in any way ; one that has a gait of 
any kind ; especially applied, in conjunction 
with an adjective, to a horse ; as, a fast goer; 
or to a watch, as a good goer. 

* 2. One who acts as an intermediary be- 
tween two parties ; a go-between. 

" Nothing could hurt either of ns fo much os the 
Intervening officious impertinence of those goers be- 
tween us.”— Pope .* To Swift. 

* 3. The foot. 

*• A double mantle, cast 
Athwart his shoulders, hi* f&ire goers groc't 
With fitted shoe*. Chapman. 


te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
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* goer-backward, s. One who gives 
way ; one who deteriorates. 

" Such ft niftii 

Might be A copy to these younger times ; 

Which, followed well, would denionstrute them now 
But goert-backtoard." Shdkctp. ; .1 IV t Well, L 2. 

gd-cr' l us, s. [Etym. doubtful. Agassiz 
suggests that it may be from Eng. goer La- 
tinized, which would be a barbarous combina- 
tion, and McNicoll from Gr. yoepos ( goeros ) = 
mournful, distressful.] 

En tom. : A genus of beetles, family Staphy- 
linirhr. Goerius olens. which is sometimes 
called the Devil’s coach-horse, is oow Ocypus 
olens. 

* go et'-ic, 1* gd-et'-ic al, * go-et' -Ic all, 

a. [Eng. gocty; c connective, -at.) Pertaining 
to goety ; magical. 

" A turning of gboapell predication unto gorticall 
prediction.*'— tiaule : Mag -Astro- Mantix ; To the 
Header 

•go e-tjf, * go e-tie, s. (Gr. yo^reia 
[goeteia)= witchcraft ; yogs (gocs) = a magician, 
a sorcerer ; Fr. goitie.) Invocation of evil 
spirits ; magic. 

"To reconcile . . . Theologle, Oeomancy, or Ooctie 
and the Goa pell. "—Qaule : Mag-Astro.Mantix , p. 32. 

* gofe, goif, *goyff, * gowff, *gowcht, 
*gow, s. [Etym. doubtful.] The pillory ; the 
atocks. 

*' Wordis falss and said in fwma, ftnd his crag & 
handis to stand in the gofe. A herd. Reg (1538), xv,, 
p. 141. 

go'-fer, v.t. [Gauffer.] 

•goff (1), s. [Fr. gofe — ill-made, clumsy* 
awkward ; Sp. gofa ; ltal. gofo.] A stupid 
lout ; an oaf ; a dolt ; a blockhead. 

•goff (2), s. [Icel. golf; Dut. gulv.) A stack, 
mow, or eock of hay. 

" He was in his lahour stacking up a < 70 ^ of com."— 
Fox, in IFood.- A then. Oxon., i. 592. 

* gof ’ fer, v.f. [Gauffer.] To crimp, plait, or 
flute, as laee, frills, die. 

‘•I’ll have to get it all goffered over again.”— Miu 
Ferrier : The Inheritance, ch. ixl. 

gof -fer-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Goffer.] 

A. & B. As pr. par . <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As snbst. : Goffered or ornamented plait- 
ing, used for frills, lace, &c. 

gof fish, a. [Goafish.] 

gog (I), s. [Etym. doubtful.] The object set 
up as a mark io playing at quoits or pitch- 
aod-toss. 

” The partita stand at a little distance, and pitch the 
halfpenny to a mark, or gog ; and he who is nearest 
the mark, hns the envied privilege of tossing up for 
heads or tails.''— Blackwood's Magazine, August. 1821, 
p. 35. 

* gog, s. [Welsh, = activity, rapidity.] [ Aoog.] 
Anxiety, desire, eagerness. 

"You have put me into such a gogot going. I would 
not stay for all the world." — Beaunu i FM. : IVif 
Wit heat Money, iii. 1 . 

•gogge, v.t. [Prob. connected with gag, v. 
(q.v.).] To blind, to blindfold. 

" Glad was he to gogge the worlds eyes with the 
distinctions."— Z. Boyd: Lott Battcll, p. 1,208. 

•gog -gle (1), * go-gle, v.i. & t. [A frequent, 
from lr. & Gael, gog = a nod, a slight motion ; 
Ir. gogain — to nod or gesticulate, gogshuileach 
= goggle-eyed, from suit = the eye.] 

A- Intrans. : To strain or roll the eyes ; to 
stare. 

“They goggle with their eyes hither nud thither."— 
Bolinthcd. : Description of Ireland, ch. i. 

B, Trans. : To roll about, to strain. 

" He goggled hl9 eyes.”— Walpole : Letter*, 111. 174. 

* goggle (2), v.t. [A variant of gobble (q.v.).] 
To swallow ; to gulp down. 

" Qovdarde . gulped or goggled down."— Cotgrave. 

gog -gle, «. & s. [Gooole (1), v .] 

A, As adj. : Prominent, staring, full; said 
of the eyes. 

" Pal mated feet might have been Joined with goggle 
•yes.”— Paley : Xatu ral Theology ch. xv. 

B. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1, A strained or staring rolling of the eyes. 
“Those muscles, in English, wherewith a man ogles. 

When on a fair lady he fixes his goggles." 

Byrom : Dissection of a Beau's Bead. 

2. (PI.) : Tubes or glazed cases in front of 


the eyes for protection from dust or intense 
light. 

3. (PL): Blinds or blinkers for horses that 
are apt to take fright, to prevent their seeing 
objects from behind. 

4. (PI.) : Spectacles. (Slang.) 

* 5. A goggle-eyed person. 

“ Do ye shire, goggles 
Beau m. A F/et. fi night of Malta, r. 2. 

II. Surg. : Instruments used to cure squint- 
ing or distortion of the eyes. 

goggle eye, s. A prominent, rolling, or 
staring eye ; strabismus. 

" It [the sea-liou] has a great goggle-eye, the teeth 
three mches long, about the bigness of a man's 
thumb."— Dumpier: Voyages (an. 1683). 

goggle eyed, ’gogil ighed, goglc- 
eied, * gogyl eyed, a. Having goggle- 
eyes. 

"Let the gogle-eied Gardiner of Winchester gyrdo 
at it till hvs rybbea ake and an hondred digging 
deuyla vpon nis side."— Bale : English Votaries pt. L 

* gog" glcd (gled as geld), a. [Eng. goggle , 
v. ; -ed.] Goggle, goggling, staring, prominent. 

"Ugly-faced, with long black hair, goggled eyes. 
wide-mouthed. 0 — Sir T. Herbert : Travels, p. SO. 

* gog gling, pr. par. or a. [Gooole, v.] 
Goggle, staring, prominent. 

" Such sights have they that see with goggling eyes." 

Sidney: Arcadia, bk. il. 

* gog’ -let, $. [Etym. doubtful.] A sort of 
pottery jar or earthen vessel used for keeping 
water cool. 

* goif, s. [Golf.] 

go -ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Go, v .] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Walking or moving in any way. 

2. In a state of active management ; io 
operation. 

" The business will be transferred to the company 
upon allotment as a going couceru ."—Daily Telegraph, 
Nov. 26. 1881 . 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of walking or moving io any way. 

2. A departure. 

" And yet this is a wonder most of al. 

Why 4 thou thus sorrowest. setb thou wost n&t yet 
Touching her going, how that it shal f.U." 

Chaucer : TVoilwj.fbk. Iv. 

3. A wandering or departure from the right 
way. 

"Compare the Pope's doctrine to the word of God, 
and thim sbalt finds that there hath hen. and yet is a 
great going out of the way. Tyndall: Workes. p. 132. 

4. Procedure ; course or manner of life ; 
cooduet ; behaviour. (Usually io the plural.) 

"His eyes are on the ways of man, and he see+.h all 
his 0 oin<«."— Job xxxiv 20 . 

5. A state or time of pregnancy ; gestation. 
"The time of death has a far greater latitude thao 

that of our birth : most women coming, according to 
their reckoning, within the compass or a fortnii;nt ; 
that is. the twentieth part of their going."— Crew : 
Cosmologia Sacra. 

6. The state or condition of the ground or 
course on which a race is run. 

"Thanks to a complete system of drainage, the 
going was wonderfully clean fur the time of year."— 
Daily Telegraph, Nov. 23, m3. 

going-barrel, s. 

Horology : 

1. A barrel containing a mainspring, and 
having a cog-wheel on its periphery which 
drives the train. It supersedes the arrange- 
ment of chain and fusee. 

2. A ratchet-wheel with pawl and spring on 
the shaft of the great wheel, by which the 
works are kept going while the clock is being 
wound up. Invented by the celebrated Eng- 
lish watchmaker, Harrison. 

* going forth, s. 

I. A departure, a setting out. 

* 2. A limit, a bound, a border. 

" And your border shall turu . . . and tha going- 
forth thereof shall be from the south to Kadeah- 
baruea.' ' — .V u m her* xxxiv. 4. 

3. An outlet ; a means or passage of exit. 

" Mark well the entering-in of the house, with every 
going forth of the sanctuary."— Ezekiel xiiv. 5. 

going out, s. 

I. A departure or journejdng. 

"And Moses wrote th eir <7 -out according to their 

journeys. .V umbers xxxiii. 2. 

* 2. An extreme point or limit ; a border. 

" And the htmler shall fetch « compass . . . and the 
foings-out of it shall he at Lhe sen."— X umber 3 xxxiv. 6. 


going - wheel, s. An arrangement in- 
vented by Iluvghensto keep a clock in motion 
while winding. 

goings-on, s. pi. Behaviour, actions, 
conduct. (Generally in a bad sense.) 

" Pretty place it must he where they don't admit 
women. Nice goings-on, I daresay, Mr. Caudle.”— 
D. J err old: Mrs. Caudle, lect viiL 

goi-tcrcd, goi -tred (tred as terd), a. 

[Eng. goitre ; -«L] Affected with, or sntlering 
frtMBi goitre. 

gol'-tre (tre as ter), s. [Fr. goitre, from 
Lat. guttur= the throat.] 

Pathol. : The same as Broncitocele (q.v.). 
It arises from a morbid enlargement of tbe 
thyroid gland, causing an unsightly, hut paia- 
less, deformity. It is more common among 
women thao ainoog men. in the proportion of 
about twelve to one. It prevails chiefly, if 
not exclusively, in villages situated upon or 
close to limestone rocks. From its commonness 
in Derbyshire it is sometimes called Derby- 
shire-nsek. 

goi'-trous, a. [Fr. gottreux.] [Goitre.] 

1. Pertaining to goitre ; of the nature of 
goitre. 

2. Affected with or suffering from goitre; 
goitered. 

* go jon, *go-jone, *go-june, s. [Gud- 
geon.] 

*goke, s, [Gawk.] A stupid fellow ; a clown. 

* gdke. v.t. [Goke, *.] To stupefy. (Ben 

Jonson.) 

go kum-ite (o as e), s. [From Gdkum in 
Finland, where it occurs.] 

Min. : A variety of Idocrase named by Dana 
Vesuvianite. Gokumite is the same as Loboith 
and Gahnite (q.v.). 

* gok'-y, s. [Gawky.] A fool ; a stupid fellow. 

* go' la, 5. [ltal., from Lat. ffula = the throat.] 

Arch. : A moulding, more commonly called 
cyma. 

"la a cornice the gola, or cymatlum of the corona, 
the copiui?. the modillions or dentclli, make « noble 
show.”— Addison: Spectator, No. 415. 

go' lan-dause, s. [Hind. gola iula 2 .] A native 
artilleryman.'* [ Anolo-Indian.] 

gold, * golde, • goolde, * gowd, 5. & a. 

[A.fcj. gold; cogn. with lcel. gull ; Imt. gaud ; 
8w. & Dan. guld \ Ger. gold; Goth fgnlth ; Lat. 

1 aurum ; Gr. xpecro<> (chrusos); Sanse. hirana; 
Buss, zlata; Zend zarana, zarauya , all » 
gold.] 

A, As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) In the same sense ss II. 3. 

"The proportion between the qimutltle* of gold and 
silver annually imported into Europe, according to 
Mr. Meggen's account, ia as one to twenty-two nearly ; 
that is, for one ounce of gold there are imported a 
little more than twenty-two ounces of silver."— .S/ntfA.* 
Wealth of Fattens, hk. i.. ch. vlu 

(2) Gold coio. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Money, riches, wealth. 

“ For me, the gold of France did not seduce." 

Shakesp. : Henry V., IL X. 

(2) Used as a symbol of anything very valu- 
able or greatly prized ; as, A bean of gold. 

(3) A bright yellow colour, like that of gold. 

IL Technically: 

I. Chcm. : A triatomie metallic element, 
symbol Au ; atomic weight, 19d ; sp. gr., 
19-2(5 ; melting point about 1240 3 , forming a 
green fluid which volatilizes at a higher tem- 
perature. Gold is a metal of a bright yellow 
colour, aod was compared to the sun by the 
alchemists. It is very ductile : a grain of it 
can be drawn into a wire 500 feet long, and 
will gild two miles of fine silver wire. It is 
also very malleable ; one grain can be beaten 
out to cover an area of 5o*75 square inches. 
Thin gold leaf appears green by transmitted 
light. The red colour of ruby glass is due to 
metallic gold in an extreme state of division. 
Gold does not oxidize or taroish in the air, 
and is not acted upon by oxygen or water 
at any temperature ; it is not dissolved by 
sulphuric, nitric, or hydrochloric acid, but 
is dissolved by aqua regia, a mixture of 
nitric aud hydrochloric acids. Gold erystal- 
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gold 


Uzes in cubes, octahedra, and other forme be- 
longing to a regular system. Gold forms two 
series of salts, Atirons and Auric (q.v.) : it 
lias been detected in sea water. Gold is ex- 
tracted from the quartz ore by pulverising it, 
nnd adding mercury containing a small quan- 
tity of sodium ; the amalgam is then heated to 
drive olf the mercury; auriferous pyrites are 
roasted to drive olf sulphur and arsenic before 
they are treated with the amalgam. Gold can 
lie purified by melting it along with borax in n 
clay crucible, glazed inside with borax, and 
passing chlorine gas through the melted metal 
by means of a tobacco-pipe stem ; the other 
metals are converted into chlorides, which 
nse to the surface. When the operation ia 
finished, the gold is allowed to cool, and the 
fused chlorides poured olf. Pure gold is pre- 
pared by dissolving the metal in a mixture of 
nitric and hydrochloric acids : the solution is 
evaporated to get rid of the nitric acid, then 
diluted with water and filtered ; the gold ia 
then precipitated bv ferrous sulphate. 2AuCU 
+ 6FeS0 4 * AU 2 +Fe 2 Cl« + 2Fen(S04)3. Gold 

can be separated from silver by heating it 
with two and a half times its weight of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, sp. gr. P84, till no 
more SOo is given off. The alloy must not 
contain more than 25 per cent, of gold ; if it 
does it must be melted with silver before the 
operation ; the sulphuric acid attacks the 
silver and copper, converting them into sul- 
phates ; the gold is allowed to settle, aad then 
the silver is precipitated by metallic copper 
from the decanted liquid. The presence of 
email quantities of tin and antimony in gold 
renders it brittle ; they can be removed by 
heating the gold with ten per cent, of oxide of 
cupper and a small quantity of borax. Fore 
gold is a very soft metal, therefore it is alloyed 
with silver, which gives it a greenish-yellow 
tint, or with copper, which gives it a yellowish- 
red color. 


2. Pkarm . : Gold has been used in medicine 
for scrofulous diseases ; it appears to act like 
mercury. Gold terchloride is very poisonous, 
acting like corrosive sublimate. Gold leaf ia 
used by dentists for filling teeth. 

3. Min. : A metal crystallizing isometrieally 
to octahedrons or dodecahedrons, as well as 
acicular, filiform, reticulated, arborescent, 
and apongiforra shapes. There are four varie- 
ties, (1) Ordinary, and <2) Argentiferous Gold or 
Electrmn, ( 3 ) Palladium Gold or Porpesite, 
(4) Rhodium Gold. Dana has a Gold Group 
of Minerals, containing (1) Gold, (2) Silver. 
(Dana.) It is widely diffused. Alluvial or 
drift workings tend to exhaust themselves, and 
those of the ancient world are now little worth. 
In the early part of the nineteenth century' 
parts of the Ural Mountains were the most 
productive gold fields of the world. In Sep- 
tember, 1847, a magnificent gold field was 
discovered in California. The quantity of gold 
found was unprecedented, while the gold was 
in placer deposits and easily obtained. Tlie 
consequence was a rush of emigration to that 
region, which resulted in a rapid settlement 
of that Btate and of the Pacific coast region 
in general. After the practical exhaustion of 
the placer deposits gold was found in quartz 
veins in the rocks, and mining still goes 
actively on, though under very differeut con- 
ditions. A vast wealth in gold has been 
extracted from the rocks, and discoveries have 
bee a made in other Western States, notably 
in Colorado, while the new territory of Alaska 
has also yielded its quota. The Atlantic States 
have also, to some extent, been gold producing, 
though in a email degree as compared with 
those of the west. This remarkable discovery 
of gold in California was followed by one no 
less remarkable in Australia, and quite re- 
cently another important gold field has been 
discovered in the Transvaal region of South 
Africa. The annual gold product of the world 
Is cow nearly $200,000,000 aud increasing. 

4. Geol. : It haa been found in slate, quartz- 
ite, aandstone, limestone, granite, and serpen- 
tine. In many casea it occurs in veins of 
quartz, but much more accessibly in drifts, 
which the breaking up of those quartz veins 
has helped to produce, lu the Ural Moun- 
tains the drift ia Newer Pliocene, having in it 
bones of the mammoth, A c. ; in California it 
is of two different agea, but both, geologically 
viewed, comparatively recent ; when in veins. 
It ia more frequently found in the palreozoic 
than in the secondary or tertiary strata. In 
most casea the veins are near plutonic rocks. 

5, Hist . ; Gold ia mentioned in tha Bible aa 


early as Gen. ii. 12. The Hebrew word ia 
2711 (zahab), from 3711 (zahab) = to ahiue, to 
be brilliant. Aa the names of gold in the 
Aryan languages (I*t. durum, Gr. xp 
(chrusos) differ from thia, gold may perhaps 
not have been discovered till after the sepa- 
ration of the Aryau and Semitic racea. 

6. Coinage , Art, Ac.: Gold waa first coined 
in England ia a.d. 1257. The amount of gold 
that passed through the English mint from 
1558 (accession of Queen Elizabeth) to January 
I, 1S40, is 3,553,561 pounds weight, troy. The 
standard of gold coinage in the United Staten. 
Prance, and Germany is nine parts of gold to 
one part ot alloy. The standard in England 
ia eleven parts of gold to one part of alloy. 

7. Bat.*; ( Of the form, gold) : 

(1) The Turnsole (Heliotropium). 

(2) The Corn Marigold (Chrysanthemum 
segetum). 

(3) The Wild Myrtle. 

(4) Calendula officinalis. 

8. Archery ; The exact centre of a target, so 
called because marked with gold, or of a gold 
color. 

B. vis adjective : 

1. Made of or consisting of gold. • 

2, Pertaining to or connected with gold or 
gold coin. 

"The gold withdrAwnl. too. helped to depreathome 
securities." — Daily Telegraph. Nov. 23, 1S&3. 

gold-alloy, s. An alloy in which other 
metals are added to gold to confer hardness, 
as in coin, or to cheapen the product, as in 
aome jewellers’ alloys and solders. 

gold-amalgam, s. 

Min. : A mineral composed of mercury, 
57-40; gold, 38'39 ; and silver, 5. It occurs 
ia Columbia in white grains about the size of 
a pea, and in California in yellowish- white 
four-sided prisms. (Dana.) 

gold-beating, s. The act or trade of 
beating out gold for gilding. 

gold blocking, s. Pressure of an en- 
graved or composed block upon a book-cover. 
Without the leaf it ia called blind-blocking. 

gold-bug, s. One who advocates a single 
(gold) monetary standard ; a hoarder of gold ; 
applied ia contempt by the opposition. (U.S -) 

gold-carp, golden-carp, s. 

Ichthy. : The same as Goldfish (q.v.). 

♦gold-clocked, a. Having the clocks 
of stockings worked in gold. 

gold cloth, 5- Cloth of gold ; cloth woven 
of threads of gold or interwoven with them. 

Oold Coast, j. 

Geog. : A part of the coast of Guinea, on 
the west coast of Africa. 

gold-cradle, s. 

Min. : An apparatus used for washing the 
refuse matter away from gold. 

gold-cup, 5. 

1. Ord. Lang. : A cup, or piece of plate, 
made of gold, or silver gilt, given as a pnze 
in horse-racing, rifle-shooting, and other com- 
petitions. 

2. Bat. (Pl.) : Various species of Ranunculus ; 
as, R. bulbosiis, R. acris, Ac. 

gold currency, *. 

Finance .* Gold coins ; Treasury notes payable 
in gold; a currency based upon a single (gold) 
standard of value, so-called. [Value.] 

gold-cutter, s. One who prepares gold 
for the use of others. 

gold-digger, s. A gold miner. 

"Others sink a perpendicular shaft, and then pnt^tn 
a ' side-drive,' as the Austral ian^o^di^er* term it — 
Journ. Arithrop. I nil it., x lit 

gold-digging, s. 

1. The act or occupation of digging for 
gold ; gold-mining. 

2. {PI). The gold diggings of California 
ware originally from placer deposits, being the 
eilted-up beds of former rivers. Of late years 
they have been mainly confined to quartz rock 
deposits. In Australia the gold was found in 


the soil to the depth of several inches, or 
imbedded in stiff clay at a depth of 25 or 30 feet. 
In South Africa it ia found in conglomerate de- 
port*. In the older mines then® •nrfae®d*-po*u* 
have long been exhausted, and mining hat be- 
come much more difficult. [Digoi.no.j 

gold dust, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : Gold in very fine particles. 

2. Bot. : A popular name for Alysaum saxatiU. 


gold embroidered, a. Embroidered 

with gold, 

" And gold-embroidered garment*. frOr to •ee." 

Byron . Childe Harold, ii. SJ, 


* gold-end, s. A broken piece of gold or 
Jewellery. 

Gold-end man : One who buys old gold o* 
silver ; an itinerant jeweller. 

"1 know him not ; he look* Uke a gold-end man.* 
Ben Jomon : Alchemist. U- L 


gold-fever, s. A mania for digging or 

seeking gold. 

gold field, «. A district or region where 
gold ia found. 

"The extent of the gold-field, m at present 
tftined.*— (tuar. Jour. Qeol. Hoc., xxv. 317. 

♦gold-finder, s. 

1. One who finds or seeks for gold. 

2. One who cleana out privies or cesspool*. 

•' Untouched it passed hetween hi* grinder*. 

Or it had been happy for gold-firulcri ." owift. 

gold flower, s . 

Bot. : Helichrysum. Stcechas. 

gold flux, s. 

A/tn. : Avauturine (q.v.), 

gold-foil, s. A thin sheet of gold used 
by dentists and otbera. 


gold fringe, s. 

Entom. : A moth, Pyralis costalis, family 

Pyralidae. 

gold furnace, s. A furnace for melting 
or reducing gold. It resembles a brass- 
furnace, but is usually built above the floor, 
occupying one aide or more of the ehop, aud 
appearing like a dwarf wall. The aperture 
for the fuel and crucible in each furnace is 
niae to sixteen inches square, and eleven to 
twenty inches deep. The front edge of the 
wall ia horizontal and stands about thirty 
inchea from the floor, but the top inclines 
backward at an angle of about 30*, and a ledge 
holds the tiles which close the tops of the 
furnaces. The crucibles are usually of black* 
lead. 


gold-hammer, *. 

]. A kind of hammer used hy gold-beater* ; 
a goldbeater’s hammer. 

2. A popular name for the Yellow-hammer 
(q.v.). 

♦gold he wen, a. Of a gold or golden 
hue or color. 


gold hunter, s. One who seeks for gold. 


gold-inlaid, a. Inlaid with gold. 

- King Olaf smote them with the hlado 
Of his huge wftr-axe, oold inlaid." ^ 




gold-knobs, gold knoppes, s. pl 

Bot. : Various 9peciea of Ranunculus ; spec., 
R. acris , R. bulbosus, Ac. 


gold lat ten, s . A plate of gold or of 

other metal covered with gold. 


gold lily, s. The yellow lily. 

" While the gold-lily blow*." 

Tennyton : Edward Morris, 144. 

gold-lode, s. 

Mining : A gold vein. (Dr. T. SUrry Hunt). 


gold mine, s. 

L Ordinary Language : 

Mining : A place where gold ia obtained by 
mining operations, aa distinguished from gold- 
diggings, where the precious metal is extracted 
by sluicing or cradling. 

H. Fig. : Any place containing a store of 
wealth either actual or mental. 

gold note, s. A note payable only in 
gold ; spec, and colloq., a certificate of deposit 
issued by the United State© Tr^ury in ex- 
change for gold there deposited, more properly 
termed a gold certificate. 


ate, fat, faro, amidst, whit, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; 6®. 
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gold nugget, s. 

Mining, £c. : A lump of gold. One from 
Ballarat weighed 1301k, taken in its natural 
atate from the diggings. Called also a pepito. 
((h«ir. Jour. Geol. 8’oc. , x. 306.) 

gold of pleasure, s. % 

2>'o t, : Camelina saliva, a cruciferous plant, 
two or three feet high, panicled above with 
small yellow flowers. It is occasionally found 
in England among flax, having been imported 
wtth the seeds. [Camelina.] 

gold -paint, s. [Gold-shell.] 

gold pen, $. A pen with a gold nib 
pointed with rhodium or iridium. 

gold pheasant, golden pheasant, s. 

Ornith. : Phasiamts pictus. It is a gorgeous 
•pecies, wild io India. 

gold-plate, s. Vessels, dishes, epoooa, 
cups, &c., made of gold. 

gold-printing, s. Work printed with 
gold-size and the letters then covered with 
gold-leaf or Dutch-metal. 

* gold-proof, a. [Proof against bribery 
or temptation by money. 

gold -rain, s. 

Pyrotechnics: Small cubes £ inch square, 
used instead of stara for rockets, &c. Their 
composition is nitre, 16 parts ; sulphur, 10 
parts ; mealed powder, 4 parts ; lamp-black, 
8 parts ; flowers of zinc and gum arabic each 
1 part ; treated in the same manner as for stars. 

t gold seed, s. pi. 

Bot. : Dog's-tail grass (Cynosurus cristatus). 

gold shell, s. Powdered gold, or gold- 
leaf, ground up with gum-water and spread 
on shells. It is used by artists, and is also 
called gold-paint. 

gold shrub, 5. 

But. : Palicourea speciosa. 

gold size, s. A size used as a surface on 
winch to apply goldleaf. Oil gold-size is a 
mixture of linseed-oil or fat oil and ochre- 
ground by the inuller, and used in oil-gilding. 

gold solder, s. A kind of solder com- 
posed of gold, 12 parts, silver 2 parta, and 
copper 4 parts. 

gold-tail, a. (See the compound.) 

Gold -tail-moth : 

Entom. : A moth (Foriesia aurijlua), family 
Lipariilcte. So called hecanse the anal tuft on 
the abdomen is yellow. Wings white, the fore 
ODes with a brownish-black spot. 

gold-thread, 5. 

Bot. ; Coqitis trifolia , a plant belonging to 
the Ranunculacea*. 

gold-tissue, s. Cloth interwoven with 
gold thread. 

gold -tooling, s. 

Book-hind.: Ornaments impressed by the 
hot tool upon goldleaf laid on book-covers, 
causing the metal to adhere. Iu contradis- 
tinction to blind -tooling, which is the tool- 
mark without the leaf. The gold is fixed to 
the surface of the leather by gold-size, and 
the surplus is wiped off after tbe tool has 
been applied. 

gold- varnish, s. 

Metal. : A yellow, transparent varnish 
spread over ailver-leaf to give it the appear- 
ance of gold. 

gold-washer, s. 

1 . One who washes away tbe refuse dirt from 
gold ore, as in a cradle. 

2. An apparatus or instrument employed in 
washing gold. 

gold- washings, s.pl. Places where gold 
found in gravel is washed, the heavier material 
" puddling down.'* (Quar. Jour. Geol. Soc., 
xxviii. 298.) 

gold-workings, s.pl The same as Gold- 
wouks (q.v.). (Quar. Jour. Geol. Soc., xxxii.36.) 

gold works, s.pf. Works for gold-min- 
iog. ( Murchison : Siluria , ch. xviii.) 


•gold worm, * golde-wonne, «. A 

glowworm. 

“ a galde-worme: nocUluca."—Cathol. Angllcum . 

•gold beat on, a. [Eng. gold, and beaten .] 
Coated with guld ; gilded. 

gold beat~cr, a. [Eng. gold , and heater.] 
One whose trade or occupation it ie to beat or 
hammer out gold into goldleaf for gilding. 
[Goldleaf.] 

" This process achieved, it la doomed to sustain 
The thump alter thump of a gold-beater's mallet *’ 
Cowper: The Flatting Mill. 

goldbeaters-hammcr, a. A hammer 
with two somewhat rounded faces, used in 
beating the pack of alternate gold ribbon and 
vellum or goldleaf and akin. As the work 
progresses smaller hammers are nsed. The 
forging-hammer is used in reducing the ingot 
of gold to one-sixth of nn inch thickoess. The 
anvil is n ateel block 4x8 inches on the face. 
The hammer for the first course of beating is 
ahort-hamlled, and weighs fifteen or sixteen 
pounds. The hammer for the next beating 
weighs ten pounds. 

goldbeater's skin, *. The prepared 
peritoneal membrane of tbe csecum of the ox. 
It is used to separate the leaves of gold while 
under the hammer ; thus it is reduced to ex- 
treme thinness, and in this state is used as an 
application to cuts and wounds. 

Bind It about with a narrow Blip of goldbeater* s- 
skin, which moisten with your tongue, and It will 
stick together." — Mortimer : Husbandry. 

* gold'-boilnd, a. [Eng. gold, and bound.] 
Bound or encircled with gold. 

" Thy air. 

Thou other goldbound brow, 1 b like tbe first" 

Hhahesp. : Macbeth, iv. 1. 

gold'en, * gild ene, •gold ene, •guld- 

ene/a. [A. 8. gylden, from gold = gold ; O. 
11. Ger. guldin ; O. Fris. gelden ; Dut. goulden ; 
Icel. guilinn ; Sw. gyllen , gylden ; Dan. gylden ; 
Ger. golden . Golden is now passing out of 

use, its place being supplied by the substantive 
gold used adjectively : as, a gold key, uot often 
now a golden key.] 

1. Made of gold, consisting of gold. 

" He rauiahed apples fro the wakinge dragon ; and 
his hands was the more heauie for the golden metalL" 
—Chaucer : Ooeciut, hk. v. 

2. Of the colour or lustre of gold ; yellow ; 
gleaming or shining like gold. 

** Last night the moon had a golden ring. 

And to-night no moon we see 1 “ 

Longfellow: Wreck of the Be eperu*. 

3. Ornamented, embroidered, or inlaid with 
gold. 

*• Thy golden coat." Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 205. 

• 4. Abounding or rich in gold. 

*’ The learned pate ducks to the golden fool.” 

Shakesp. : Timon of Athens, Iv. 3. 

5. Excellent ; most valuable or precious. 

** Nestor's gol den words." 

Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 1,420. 

6. Most favourable. 

” I have bought 

Golden opinions from all aorta of people." 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, t, 7, 

7. Most favourable or auspicious ; as, a 
golden opportunity. 

* 8. Fortunate, happy, prosperous. 

•' In Eliza’s golden days, a knight 
Came on a war-horse sumptuously attired.” 

Wordsworth Excursion, bk. viL 

If Obvious compounds : Golden-cinctured, 
golden - haired, golden -hilted, golden -netted, 
golden-rinded, golden-shafted, &C. 

golden-age, s. The earliest period in 
the myt hological history of almost all nations, 
in which those then existing were supposed to 
live in perfect innocence and the enjoyment 
of every pleasure, and when the earth pro- 
duced all things necessary for their support, 
comfort, or enjoyment in the fullest abund- 
ance, and all animals were at peace with each 
other. The Egyptians believed in successive 
conflagrations and deluges occurring at un- 
certain intervals. These were designed by the 
gods to purify the earth from guilt. After 
each of these judgments man was again so 
regenerated as to live for a time in a state of 
virtue and happiness, after which degeneracy 
again established itself, continually gaining 
strength till the next catastrophe. Sir Chas. 
Lyell believed that the Greek and Roman 
notions of the golden and other ages were of 
Egyptian origin. 

" The golden age was first, when man. yet new, 

No rule but uncorrupted Reason knew : 
r And, with a native bent, did good pursue." 

Dry den : The Golden Age. 


golden-apple, s. 

Bot. : Citrus Aurantium. 

goldon-balls, s.pl The three gilt balls 
suspended as a sign in the front of a pawn- 
broker’s place of business. They were derived 
from thoarma of Lomhardy, Lombards having 
been the first bankers and money-lenders in 
London. 

golden-beetle, «. 

Entom. : Various aperies of Chrysomela, or 
of the family Chrysomelida*. They are ao 
called from their metallic lustre. The colour 
thus reflected is generally golden - green, 
scarlet, azure, or blue. 

t golden-bug, a. 

Entom. : A beetle ( Coccinella septempunetata ), 
the Seven-spotted Ladybird. 

golden-bull, s. 

Hist. : A bull having a golden seal, issued 
by the German emperor, Charles IV. at the 
Diet of Nuremhcrg in 1356, and which became 
the fundamental law of the empire over which 
he ruled. Other bulls have also been called 
golden for a similar reason. 

golden-carp, s. [Gold-carp.] 

golden-chain, s. 

Bot . : The Laburnum, Cytisus Laburnum 

golden-club, s. 

Bot. : Oronthim aquaticum, or the genus 
Orootium itself. 

golden-crested, a. Having a crest or 
top-knot of gold or of a golden colour. 

Golden-crested wren : 

Ornith. : Regulus cristatus. A beautiful little 
British bird, the upper parts olive-green ; the 
head ornamented with an orange-yellow crest, 
bordered with black, whence it lias sometimes 
been called R. auricapilhts ; the lower parts 
yellowish-grey. Length about 3£ inches. It 
exists in flocks, often along with titmice and 
creepers, in firwooda, remaining all the year 
round. 

golden-crown, $. 

Bot. : Chrysostemma. 

golden-cup, s. 

Bot. : The same as Gold-cup (q.v.X 

golden-eagle, s. 

Ornith. : Aquila chrysaetos. [Eaole.] 

golden-ear, s. 

Entom. : A moth, Hydrceda nictitans, family 
Apamidae. 

golden-eye, s. 

Ornith. : Clangula, a genus of Anatidse 
(Ducks). • 

golden - fingered, a. Having golden 
fingers in a figurative seoee. 

" Golden-fingered In<L” Marlowe. (Trench.) 

golden-fleece, s. 

Class. Myth. ; The fleece of gold taken from 
the ram on which 
Phryxus was trans- 
ported through the air 
to Colchis, and >n quest 
of which the Argonauts 
sailed under the leader- 
ahip of Jason. 

Order of the Golden 
Fleece : 

Her. : An order of 
koiglithood instituted 
in 1429 by Philip the 
Good, Duike of Bur- 
gundy. In process of 
time the operation of 
hereditary descent 
brought the families of 
Spain and Austria into 
the order, which now is 
common to both these 
countries. 

golden-flower, s. 

Bot. : The genus Chrysanthemum. 

golden fly, s. 

Entom. : Chrysis, a genus of Hymen optera, 
possessed of metallic brilliance, reflected from 
green, ruby tint, &c. 



jewel of the 
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golden-grease, s. A fee, a bribe. 

golden hair, s. 

Bot. : Ckrysocoma Comaurea. 

golden horde, s. 

Hist. : The tribe of Mongolian Tartars, 
which about 1724 established itself in Southern 
Russia. 

golden -knop, s. 

Entorti. : The same as Golden-bug (q.v.). 

golden-legend, s. The Aurcc i legenda of 
the Dkiddle ages, a work written by James de 
Voragine, Archbishop of Genoa, in the end of 
the thirteenth century. It is a hagiology or 
collection of lives of saints, and descriptions 
and histories of festivals. A translation of it 
was made aud printed by Caxton in a.d. 1483. 
Longfellow made a portion of it popular by 
Lis poem of the same uauie. 

golden-lungwort, s. 

Lot.: Hieracium aurantiacum, a composite 
plant, naturalized in copses in the north of 
England and Scotland, having escaped from 
the cottage gardens in which it often occurs. 

gelden-maid, s. 

Ichthy. : Crenilabrus melops; called also the 
Gilt head and 
Connor. 

golden- 
maiden- 
hair, s. 

Hot. : Poly - 
trichum come 
mine, one of 
the finest Bri- 
tisli mosses, 
with almost 
woody stems 
and large firm 
leaves. It 
occurs on 
heaths and 
mountain 
tracts. It is 
sometimes golden maidenhair. 
Blade into l Sporangium. 

Lrooms. 

golden ruareasite, s. An old name for 
tin. 

golden-mean, s. 

I. Ord. Lang. : A state of competence, in 
which one is neither burdened with the cares 
of riches nor depressed by the necessities of 
poverty. 

” Where'er he shines, oh Fortune, gild the scene. 

And aagels guard him in the golden-mean /*' 

Pope : Moral Ettayt, ill. 147. 

II. Ethics : This term appeal’s to have been 
adopted into the English language from 
Horace ( Odes ii. 10, 5), though there the poet 
is speaking of worldly circumstances [L] 
rather than of moral duties. We find the 
virtue of moderation taught in Hesiod (IForta 
& Days (ed. Paley), 694), and Cooke renders the 
passage : 

" Let every action prove a mean confessed 
A moderation is m all the best." 

Brniflar teaching may be found in the writings 
of Plato and Aristotle, aud the latter lays it 
down in his Ethics (ii. 7) that every virtue is a 
mean between two vices. This teaching crys- 
tallized into the pithy ayae (= not too 

much of anything) of the Greeks, which 
Cicero appears to have had in view in De 
Ojficiis (i. 25) where he speaks of “that mean 
which sins neither by defect nor excess.’* 
Terence gave the Greek version a Latin form, 
He quid nimis (Andria, i. 1. 34), and it found 
expression in the Point de zele of Talleyrand. 

golden-mole, s. 

Zool. : Chrysochloris aureus , one of the Tal- 
pidie (Moles). The hairs of the fur so dis- 
perse the light as to produce metallic reflec- 
tions. It occurs in Africa. 

golden-mouse-ear, s. 

Dot . : A composite plant, Hieracium Pilo- 
Bella, called in books the Common Mouse-ear 
Hawk weed. I Hawk weed, Hieracium.] 

* golden mouthed, a. 

1. Eloquent : a translation of the Gr. xpvcro- 
vrofios (chrusostomos), whence the name Cliry- 
aostom, fi*>m xP vtr °* ( chrusos ) « gold, and 
arofj-a. (stoma) — a mouth. 


2. Musical, melodious. 

" A cry of love that ring 
A* from a trumpet golden-mouthed." 

A. C. Swinburne : Trutram of Ly Queue, vlii. 

golden number, $. 

Vhron.: A number, so called from being 
marked in ancient calendars in letters of gold. 
It indicated the number of any year in the 
cycle of t lie moon. After every nineteen years 
the various aspects of the moon are within 
an hour the same as they were when the cycle 
commenced. This was known at an early 
period, and the nineteen years’ lunar cycle 
was adopted in July 10, u.c. 433. To find the 
golden number of any particular year, make 
the accepted time of our Lord’s birth 8.c. 4, 
the lirat year of a cycle ; add one to the year 
for which the golden number ia required, and 
divide by twenty; the quotient will be the 
number of lunar cycles from the birth of 
Christ, and the remainder, if any, will he the 
golden number. 

golden pert, s. 

Bot. : Gratiola aurta. 

golden pheasant, s. 

Ornith.: (Gold-pheasant]. 

golden pippin, s. A upeciea of apple, 
ao named from its colour. 

golden-robin, *. 

Ornith. : The Baltimore Oriole. 

golden-rod, s. 

Hot. : (1) Solidago virgaurea , or the genus 
Solidago; (2) Leontice Chrysogonum ;'(3) The 
genus Bosea. 

% Rayless Golden-rod is an American name 
for Bigelovia ; Go Wen -rod tree , or Tree golden- 
rod, is Bosea Yervomora. 

golden rose, s . A rose of gold, or gilded, 
supposed to represent by its gold, its odour, 
and its balm, the Godhead, the body, and the 
soul of the Redeemer. It was sent at inter- 
vals by the Pope to sovereigns supposed to 
be more loyal than others to the Holy See. 
Among those sent were one to Henry VI II., 
in 1510 ; one to Frederick the Wise of Saxony, 
in 1519, to weau him from friendship with 
Luther ; to Charles IX. of France, in 1572, 
just after the “massacre of St. Bartholomew” ; 
one to the Queen of Spain in 1868 ; and more re- 
cently to Eugenie, while Empress of the French. 

golden rule, s. 

* I, Arith. : A rule, so called on account of 
its excellent use in arithmetic, and especially 
in ordinary calculations, by which numbers 
are found in certain proportions— viz., having 
three numbers given to find a fourth number 
in proportion. (Hutton: Math. Diet.) (Pro- 
portion, Rule of Three.] 

2. Morals: The rule laid down by Jesus in 
the Sermon on the Mount, and stated by him 
to be the law and the prophets, — i.e ., a sum- 
mary of their teaching : “Therefore all things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them” (Matt. vii. 12). 
This rule, almost axiomatic to a mind of keen 
moral sensitiveness, had already been “exam- 
ined and adopted as a standard of ethics by 
westerns like Socrates and easterns like 
Theug-tsen, the disciple and friend of Con- 
fucius, some centuries before the birth of 
Christ. The latter tells us Toen-kousy asked, 
Is there a word in the language which is of 
itself enough for a guide for our life? The 
wise man answered, There is ; the word Chon, 
of which the meaning is that what we would 
should not be done to us let ns uot do to 
others.” (Contemp. Review, April, 1SS2, p. 6S2.) 

golden samphire, s. 

Bot. : Inula crithmoides . 

golden saxifrage, s. 

Bot. : The genus Chrysosplenitim. 

* golden-slopt, a. Wearing gold buskins. 

” Some &hy|yotaerMfc>/>< Castalio." Marti on. 

golden - sulphide, s. [Golden -scl- 

PHURET.] 

golden sulphuret, s. [Golden Sulphuret 
of A ntimony. ] 

Golden Sulphuret of Antimony : 

Chem. : Sulphur Antimonii auratum. Penta- 
eulpliide of antimony, SboS 5 . 


golden-swift, s. 

Entom. : A moth, Hepialu* kumuli, family 
Ilepialidae. 

golden teeth, s. pi. The teeth of her- 
bivoroua animals coated, as they sometime* 
are, with a yellow precipitate. ( Jiossiter ,) 

golden thistle, s. 

Bot. : (I) Scolymus, (2) Protea Scolymus. 

golden-tressed, a. Having fair orgolden- 
coloured tresses ; golden-haired ; {Jig.) shining 
with bright raya. 

•' And caused the gotdmtreuM *un 
All the long his course to run.' 

Milton . Trant. of Ptaim cuirl 

golden trumpeter, s. 

Ornith. : A South American bird, the Agami 
(Psophia crepitans ), which emits a deep rough 
aound, suggesting that of a trumpet. [Agami.] 

gelden wasps, s. pi. 

Entom.: One of the popular names for the 
hymenopterons genus Chrysis, or the family of 
which it is the type. They are not genuine 
wasps, one difference between the two being 
that the wasps proper have a ating, and the 
“golden wasps” only an ovipositor. (Chry- 
aiDiD.c, Chrysis.] 

golden-wedding, a. The fiftieth anni- 
versary of a wedding, which is usually ob- 
served with more than ordinary festivity. 
The presents given to the couple should all be 

golden winged, a. Having winga of 
gold, or of a gold colour. 

golden-Y, s. 

Entom. : Plusia iota . 

golden-yellow, s. 

Bot., &c. : Pure yellow, dnller than lemon- 
coloured, and bright. It corresponds to the 
Latin, aurern or auratus, and to the Greek 
Xpvaos (chimsos); in Lat. and Eng. compoai- 
tion, chryso-. ( Lindley , <£c.) 

* gold -on ly, adv. [Eng. golden ; -ly.) Splen- 
didly, excel’ently, delightfully. 

“ Jaques he keeps at school, nod report speaks 
goldenly of his profit." — Shaketp. : A» Tou Like It, i L 

* gold- en- ness, s. [Eng. golden; -n«a.] 
The quality or state of being golden or golden- 
coloured. 

” It threw up Ita oatline against the wonderful 
greenness, hlueneas, goldenneu of the sky." — Mrs. 
Oliphant: Primrote Path, ii. 145. 

gold -er, s. [Golader.] 

* gold-fah, * gold faghe, a. [A.S. gold- 

jah .] Golden ; gold-coloured. 

"Nim goldfah iwede.” Layamon, iU. 262. 

gold' - finch, * gold - tyn$h, * gold- 
fynehe, 5. 

L Literally: 

Ornith. : Carduelis elegans, a well-known 
bird belonging to the family Fringillidae, and 
the sub-family Fringillinie. Bill pale horn 
coloured, the tip black, the circumference at 
its base crimson, nape of the neck white ; the 
top of the bead, carpal portions of the wing, 
the smaller wing coverts, and part of the sur- 
face of the primaries black ; back and rump 
dusky brown, greater wing coverts, and part 
of the expanse of the others, gamboge yellow ; 
under surface of the body dull white. It feeds 
on the seeds of thistles and other plants. It 
sings very sweetly. Its nest is neatly built of 
moss, twigs, roots, Ac,, and is lined with 
wool. If. is situated in bushes, hedges, or 
apple or pear trees in orchards. The eggs are 
four or five, spotted with purple and brown. 
The bird is found in various parts of Britain, 
and is diffused over most parts of Europe. 

“A goldfinch ther« I saw. with gaudy pride 
Of painted plumes, that hopped from side to side." 

Dryden : Flouxr i Le-if, 1C*. 

II. Fig. : A sovereign, so called from its 
yellow colour. (Slang Diet.) 

gold fm-ny. gold -sin ny, s. [Eng. gold ; 
and Jinny. Etyni. of si tiny doubtful. Can it 
have come from the /of gold-jinny, printed in 
old characters and misread s ?] 

Ichthy .: Crenilabrus norwegicus or cornubi- 
cus. It is yellowish-green, darker on the 
back, with longitndinal lines of a deeper 
colour on the sides, and a b.ack spot on each 
side near the base of the tail. Length, three 
or four inches. It is called also the Cork- 
wing. [Goldsinny.] 
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gold-fish, gold' en fish, a. lEng. gold, 
golden, and Jish.] 

Ichtky. : Cyprinus auratus, a well-known 
flsli, which, when mature, is of a golden-red 
colour, though it ia nearly black when young. 
It is a native of China. According to Pennant, 
it was introduced into England from China in 
1691, but did not become common till about 
1723. It ia now common in the United .States. 
It ia also called golden carp. 

•gold -hoard, * gold'-hord, a. [A.S. gold - 
hord. ] A treasure. 

" Deorevrarthe ouer al legoldhordesR—Ancren Riwlc, 
p. 342. 

• gold -house, * golde-hows, 5. [Eng. gold » 
and house.) A treasury. 

" The kyng to hys goldehowt toke hyewa y.”—MS., In 
II alii well, p. 408. 

gold'-ie, s. [Eng. gold ; -ie = -y.] A local 
name given to the goldfinch (q.v.). 

gold 1 locks, gold ie locks, gold'-y- 
locks, s. [Eng. gold or goldie, and locks.] 

Bot. : Various plants, or plant genera. 
Specially, (1) Linosyris or Clirysocoma, (2) 
Helichrysum Stcechas, (3) Ranunculus auri- 
comus, (4) Hymenophyllum tunbridgense . 

gold'-mg, s. [Eng. gold; auff. -iny.J A sort 
of apple. 

gold -in^, a. [A corrupt, of goldings (?).~} 

Bot. : Chrysanthemum segetum. 

* gold ish, * gold isshc, a. [Eng. gold ; -ish.) 
Resembling or like gold. 

'* Al is not golde that shynethe gold U the hewe.” 

Lydgate . Minor Poemt, p. 190. 

gold la5e, s. [Eng. gold , and lace.] A kind 
of lace made of gold wire, flattened between 
two polished steel rollers, into a ribbon wbich 
is twisted round a core of silk. 

g6ld'-la£ed, a. [Eng. gold, and taeed.] Orna- 
mented or embroidered with goldlace, 

gold-leaf, 3. [Eng gold, and leaf. ] Fine 
gold beaten into thin leaves. A small per- 
centage of silver and copper ia added to the 
gold for beating, about H per cent, of alloy. 
The ingot is rolled into a ribbon by repeated 
passage between rollers, and this ribbon has a 
thickness of ^ of an inch, a surface of five 
hundred square inches to an ounce of gold. 
It is then cut into pieces of about an inch 
square, placed between pieces of goldbeater’s 
akin four inches square, and beaten with a 
ponderous hammer on a smooth in&rble slab 
until the gold has thinned and expanded to 
the size of the vellum. Each piece of gold is 
then again divided into four, placed between 
pieces of goldbeater's skin as before, and 
again beaten till it expands to the size of the 
skin. A third and a fourth beating follow, 
until the gold has been reduced to the neces- 
sary degree of thinness. The hammers vary 
In degrees of heaviness. [Goldbeater's-ham- 
mer.J An ounce of gold in the firm of a 
cube, 5^ lines in length, breadth, and thick- 
ness cau be so extended lay the goldbeaters as 
to cover a surface of more than 1466^ square 
feet. 

goldleaf-electroscope, s. 

Elect. Mach. : An instrument for ascertaining, 
by means of goldleaf, the presence of elec- 
tricity in a body. There is a tubular glass 
shade standing on a metallic foot in contact 
with the ground. In the tubulure of the 
shade, the neck of which is coated with insu- 
lating varnish, there fits a metal rod, termi- 
nating at the upper extremity in a knob, and 
holding at the lower end two narrow strips of 
goldleaf. The air in the interior is dried by 
quicklime or chloride of calcium. When the 
knob is touched with a body charged with 
positive or negative electricity the leaves di- 
verge. To ascertain the kind of electricity 
requires a more intricate process. This instru- 
ment is also called from its inventor Bennett's 
Electroscope. 

•gold -less, a. [Eng. gold; ‘less.] Destitute 
of gold. 

gold ney, gold'-ny, s. [Eng. golden, and 

sutT. -y (?) ] 

Ichthy. : The Golden Wrasse (Crenilabrus 
tinea). It is one of the fishes called the Gilt- 
head (q.v.). 

” The go! dug of Cilicia, Chios scallops."— Daxncs: An 
Ext a tie, p. 94 , 


gold'-sm ny, s. [Goldfinny.j 

1[ Jagos goldsinny : Crenilabrus rupestrls. 
Its prevailing colour is orange, aometimea 
with green above. It has several times been 
taken in Britain. 

gold' -smith, * gold - smeth, * gold - 
smithc, * gold smyth, s, [A.S .goldsmith; 

O. 11. Ger. goldsmul; But. goudsmid ; Icel. 
gullsmidhr ; Dan. & fc>w. guldsmed.] 

1. An artisan who manufactures articlea in 
gold ; a worker in gold. 

"I promised your presence and the chain. 

But neither chain nor goldsmifk came to toe." 

Shakes p. : Comedy of Errors, iv. L 

* 2. A banker ; one who managed the money 
matters of others. 

goldsmith-beetle, a. An early sum- 
mer beetle, very abundant in this country and 
ao called from the beautiful golden lustre of 
its wings. 

goldsmiths-note. s. The name given 
to an order to pay money on demand, similar 
to the modern banknote, issued by tbe gold- 
smiths or bankers of Lombard-atreet. 

* gold smith-ry, s. [Eng. goldsmith; -ry. ) 
Goldsmith’s work. 

“ Of goldtmithry, of browdynp, and of steel," 

Chaucer : C. T., 3,498. 

gold'-Stick, s. [Eng. gold , and stick.] A 
court official, so called from tbe gilt rod or 
wand borne by him when in attendance on 
tbe sovereign on state occasions. 

gold-thread, s. [Eng. gold , and thread .] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A flatted, silver-gilt wire, 
wrapped or laid on a thread of yellow silk by 
twisting with a wheel or bobbins ; also called 
gold-wire or spun-gold. 

2. Bot. : Coptis trifolia, a ranunculaceous 
evergreen, so called from its yellow tibroua 
roots. 

gold wire, s. [Eng. gold, and vnre. ] Gold 
reduced to the form of wire. Goldwire, so 
called, lias usually a core of silver, and is 
made by preparing a round bar of silver, 
plating it thickly with gold, and then draw- 
ing it through a series of holes of gradually 
decreasing diameter. The gold may be of 
the thickness of the silver at first, and shares 
all its mutations in tbe drawing, retaining tba 
same relative thickness. 

gold'-y-locks, s. [Goldilocks.) 

gold'-y-lockcd, a. [Eng. goldy , lock (s) ; -«<!.] 
Golden-haired ; having a profusion of beauti- 
ful auburn bair. 

*■ Thence it fled forth, and made quick transmigration 

to goldy -locked Eupborbus," 

Ben Jonton : The Fox , L L 

* gol-Ct, s. [Fr. gnuht ; Prov. golet, a dimin. 
of O. Fr. gole, goule = the throat ; Lat. pntet.) 
[Gullet.] The throat or gullet. 

golf. * golf, * goiff, * gouff, s. [Dut. kolf = 
a club to strike balls with ; cogn. with lcel. 
kolfr = a clapper of a bell, a bolt ; kylfa — a 
club ; Gcr. kolbe = a club, a mace.] 

1. A game extensively played io Scotland, 
and of iata years introduced into America. 
It is played with club-headed sticks and very 
hard small balls, on a large common or down, 
technically called links, in which small holes 
have been made at distances of from 100 to 
500 yards apart, according to the extent of 
the ground. The game, which may be played 
by two persons, or by four (two against two), 
consists in driving the ball into each of the 
holes in succession in as few strokes as pos- 
sible : the side making the round, that is, 
placing his or their ball in each hole succes- 
sively in the fewest strokes, winning the game. 

■’ That the futhall and golf be rtterly cryit dowue, 
»nd nut to be vsit. ‘— .4c* Jot. II. (145??, c. ?L 

* 2. A blotv, a stroke. 

M She lends me a gnuf, and tells me I'm douf, 

I'll never be like her last goodman." 

.1. .Viced .* Poemt (1789), p. 58. 

golf club, s. 

1. The club used in playing golf. There 
are various sorts, according to the purpose for 
which they are intended : as, tlie driver, tbe 
putter, the spoon, &c. 

2. A club or association formed for tbe 
practice and promotion of golfing. 

* golfo, * goulfe, s. [Icel. gdlf ; Dut. gulv. ] 
A mow, stack, or heap of hay, corn, &c. 


golf -er, * gow-fer, *. [Eng. golf; -er.) A 
player at golf. 

** Driving their haws fra« whin or t«e. 

There's no aae gowfer to be seen.” 

Ham say ; Poemt, It. 395, 

golf' -in g, s. [Eng. golf; -iny.J The act or 
science of playing at golf. 

* Gol'-go-tha, 8. [Gr. roAyofli (Golgotha), 
from Araintean (Gulgalta); Jleb. rhfy 

(Gulgoleth) — a. akull (Luke xxiii. 33), or th? 
place of a skull (Matt, xxvii. 33, Mark xv. 22 
John xix. 17). J A chamel-liouse. 

Go'-li-ard, * gol-i-ar-deis, * gol-y-4*r- 
doys, a . [Golias.] 

Ch. Hist. : One of the authors of the poem® 
bearing the name of Golias (q.v.), hence gene- 
rally a writer of satirical poetry ; a satirist. 
“The Qollardt became & kind of monkish rhar-so. 
dlsts, the companions and rivals of th* Jongleurs (th* 
reciters of the merry and liceutioua fsbi-Aux. MU* 
man: Latin ChrUtianity, ix. 189. 

Go'-li-ard-cr-y, s. [Goliab.] 

Ch. Hist. ; The name given to the series of 
satirical Latin poems directed againat the 
abuses of the Roman Church in the thirteenth 
century. Wright considers them to have been 
the immediate predecessors, and in some sense 
tbe cause, of the Crede of Biers the Ploughman, 
and of the writings of Wyclifle, and thus to 
have contributed to the Reformation, From 
a classical standpoint, the majority of them 
are generally below criticism ; from a moral 
point of view they are vigorous and healthy, 
though in studying them nineteenth-century 
readers must bear in mind the great jealousy 
of monastic orders which has in all agea 
existed amongst the secular clergy, and the 
tendency in miml3 ecclesiastical to exaggerate 
into grave sina what ordinary men would be 
inclined to consider as mere peccadilloes. 
With this preface, a few linea from the Inveo 
live of Golias against the Cistercian* may be 
quoted : — 

“ Nil nisi prsesvntia sitiunt aut quaerunt ; 

Farciuut maxsupia, metunt quse nuu aerunt £ 
l’auperum peimria sese ditaverant 
Satause maucipia aunt et semper erunt.” 

Occasionally Golias seems to have relinquished 
his moral mission, and to have degene- 
rated into a convivial rhymester ; of this style 
examples maybe found in Longfellow's Golden 
Legend (iv.), where Lucifer, disguised as a 
friar, finda admission to the refectory. These 
verses are genuine products of the late Middle 
Agea. A le3s-known example from the Con- 
fessio GolUc runs thus 

" Mihi nunquam splrituB poetri* datur 
Nisi tuuc cum fuent venter bene satur 
Cum in aree cerebri Bacchus dominatur 
Iu me Pbcebus irruit et tniranda fatur." 

These poems are rhymed, but now and again 
there crops up evidence that the writer was 
capable of better things. For example, in tbe 
PneiUcatia Golice one meets with lines like 
these : — 

" Et nc forte cogita 'Vlvam decern annla 

Tunc me villoribus castigabo p&mm. 

Cum tndsar vestibus Pauli vel Juaiinii ;*" 

and then, by a marvellous compensation, b 
dainty classic gem : — 

“ Sic expectat rusticu\ sed defluat amnia." 

which, by its brilliance, almost compensate* 
for the tawdriness of the setting. 

Go'-li as, s. [For etym. see def.j 

Ch. Hist. : The name under which certain 
satirical poems on ecclesiastical subjects were 
given to the world in the thirteenth century. 
Many of them have been attributed to Walter 
de Mapes, though there is little ground for this 
opinion. Wright considers Golias to be a 
pseudonym, “ apparently from gula , and 
having nothing in common with the French 
gaillard. n ( Latin Poems attributed to Walter 
de Mapes , xii.) Du Cange, in support of the 
opiniou that Golias was a real personage c 
quotes Silvester Giraldus ; — 

•’Paraaitus quidam Golias nomine . . . qui <? uH%t 
melius, quia guise et crapulae per omnia deditus, dia 
potuit. —Speculum Ecclctice. lib. iv., cap. xvi. 

The balance of testimony, however, incline* 
to tbe view advanced by Wright 

*’ Goliat, the hurlesque representative of tbe clerical 
order, the instrument through wbich their vices wer« 
satirized.”— IV right : Latin Poems attributed to Walter 
de Mapes, xii. 

Gd-lT-ath, s. [Heb. (Goleath) = tbe cele- 
brated giaut of Gath whom David slew (lSam. 
xv. 1-54).] (For def. see compound.) 

goliath-beetle, s. 

Entom. : A huge lamellicorn beetle, GolicUhus 
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goliathidse— gone 


giganteus. It conies from the west coast of 
Africa. In 1805 a salesman refused £30 for a 
single specimen, demanding £50. He had 
afterwards to sell the Insect for £10. 

gd-li-ath' i dae, s. pi. [Lat. goliath(us), and 
fern. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Entom. : A family of lamellicorn beetles. 
Tlie chin is large, broad, and covers the jaws. 
[Goliathis.] 

go-li -a thus, go-ll'-ath, s. [Goliathus is 
tlie Latinised form of Heb. goliath (q.v.).] 

Entom. : The typical genus of the family. 
[Goliath-beetle.] The hood is deeply two- 
iobed, the segments resembling two horns. 

•go 11 -one, * go ly-on, * gu li on, s. 

(Etym. doubtful. Frob. from U. Fr. goule = 
the throat. J A collar. 

"He . . . cast on her his guHon.” Gower, 1L 858. 

gol'-lach (eh guttural), s. [Gael, gobhlach = 
forked.] A name applied to the earwig, and 
to several species of beetle. 

* golls, * gols, s. pi. [Etym. donbtfuL] The 
baads, the pnwa. (Uaed in contempt.) 

"Make them bold up their spread goll*.“— Ben Jon- 
ton : Poetaster, v. L 

•goll sheaf, s. [Etyinol. of first element 
doubtful ; Eng. shea/.) Apparently a sheaf of 
dry withered corn ; lienee, anything of little 
use or weight. 

All the rest of tlie articles [Le.. of accusation] were 
gollsheares that went out in a sudden blaze ."— li ticket : 
Life q f William*, pt. ii., p. 92. 

* go-loe-shoe, s. [Galoche.] A galoche; an 
overshoe. 

go -loshe , s. [Galoche.] An overshoe, now 
generally made of vulcanized india-rubber. 

•golt, s. [Gault.] 

•gom (I), * gome, *gume, a. [AS. guma; 
I cel. garni; O. S. gumo ; O. H. Ger. gomo; 
Dut. bruidegom; Sw. hrudqum ; Dan. brud- 
<Fm.] A man, a person. [Brideoroom.J 

" Havelok was a ful god gome." Uavelok, 7. 

Go mar-ites, s. pi. [For etym. see def.] 

Ch. Hist. : The followers of Francis Gomar, 
who was born at Bruges on January 30, 1563, 
and iu 1594 was appointed Professor of Divinity 
at Leyden, obtaining as his colleague in 
1603 the celebrated Armioius. Gomar was 
strongly Calvinistic, and opposed the views 
of his associate with much zeal. When Ar- 
miniua, about a year before his death, pre- 
sented a remonstrance to the States-Geoeral, 
Gomar and his followers came out so strongly 
on the other side that they were called Anti- 
Remonstrants. Gomar was preseut at the 
Synod of Dort io 1618, aod there and else- 
where was so distinctly the leader of the Cal- 
vinistic opponents of Armioius, that the Anti- 
Remonstrants were often called Gomarites. 

go-mash -ta, go - mash - tah, s. [Hind. 
gumashta.) An agent, a factor, a commis- 
sioner. (Anglo-Indian.) 

gom'-bo, gom-bant, 5 . [Gobdo.] 

* gome (1), s. [Gomme (i), s.] 

“A gome: vbi a godmode t.'—Calhol. Anglicum, 

gome (2), a. [Gom (1).] 

* gome (3), * gom (2), s. [Icel. gaumr; O. H 
Ger. gouma; 0. Dut. goom.] Care, attention, 
notice. 

“Thereof nematb gome." 

Sir Fcrumbras, 1,745. 

•gome (4), * gomme, s. [Gum, s.] 

* gome (5), a. [Coom (2), s.] The black grease 
which accumulates on the axle of a cart- 
wheel. 

Go-mel'-sa, s. (Corrupted Arabic (?). Cf. 
Arab, ghdmmaz = a talebearer ; ghamz = 
making a sign with the eye ; ghamzat — an 
amorous glauce, Arc. ; also jamus — a buffalo ; 
junior id owwal ~ the fifth month of the 
Arabian year.] 

As?r<m. : A star, called also 0 Canis Minoris. 

go mer (I), s. [Sept. Gr. yo pap ( gtmor ); Heb. 
(omer, homer, gomer , or g homer). There is 
ho consonant in English exactly correspond- 
ing to the Heb. letter y with which the word 
commences. It may be pronounced gh or g 
or h or be left unprooouneed. Gomer is there- 
fore aoother spelling for homer occurring in 


Lev. xxvii. 16, Isa. v. 10, Ezek. xlv. 11, 14, 
and Hosea iii. 2, and omer found in Exod. xvi. 
16-36.] [Homer.] 

go mer (2), 3. [Named after its inveutor.J 
Ordn. : A form of chamber in ordnance, 
consisting of a conical narrowing of the bore 
towards the inner end. 

gom'-er ii, gom rcll, gam phrel, a. iia. 

[Etym. doubtful.] 

A. As subst, : A fool, a blockhead. 

“ Atnnlst a* silly as our auld daft 1/Urd here and 
his gomer dt o’ eou-v" — Scott : Rob Roy, ch- ilv. 

E. As adjt$: Foolish, stupid. 

* gom- man, *. [A contraction of godsman or 
goodman.) A godfather. 

* gomme (1), a. [An abbreviated form of 
gomme.r (q.v.).] 

" Commert. A she-gosaip or godmother ; a gomme."— 
Cot grave. 

* gomme (2). a. [Gum, s.] 

gommelin, b. [Fr. gommeline.) 

Chem., &c. : Tlie same as Dextrine (q.v.). 
Called also British-gum, Starcb-gum, and 
Fruit-gum. (Spon.) 

* gom -mer, $. [Gammer.] 

gom'-phi-a, s. [Or. -yo/x^o? (gomphos) — a 
bolt : named from the shape of the fruit.] 

Bo?. ; A genu9 of Ochnacece. The bitter 
root and leaves of Gomphia angusti/olia are 
given in Malabar in a decoction of milk or water 
as a tonic, stomachic, and anti-emetic. G.hcxa- 
sperma and G. Jabotapita are taken as medi- 
cinal bitters in Brazil. The oil of G. parvi- 
flora ia used in that country in salads. 
(Lindley.) 

gom -phi a, sis, $. [Gr. -yo/x^taens ( gomphia - 
sis) = toothache.] 

Path. : Looseness of the molar or other 
teeth in their sockets. 

gom pho-Car pus, S. [Gr. yo/x^ov (gomphos) 
= a bolt, aud xapnos (karpos) =r fruit.] 

Hot. : A genus of Asclepiadacese, tribe 
Asclepiadeee verce. The leaves of Gompho- 
carpus fruticosus, called in Syria Argel or 
Arghel, are used to adulterate seuna. 

gomph-oj'-er-as, s. [Gr. y6p<f>og (gomphos) 
= a bolt, aod *epas (keros) = a horn.] 

Palceont. : A genus of Cephalopods, family 
Ortlioceratidae. There are many species from 
the Lower Silurian to the Carboniferous for- 
mations. 

t gom'-pho-lite, 5. [Gr. y 6p<has (gomphos) — 
a bolt, and Aiflos (lithos) = a stone.] 

Petrol. & Geol. : The name given by Brougniart 
to conglomerate rocks of Tertiary age, called 
in Switzerland Nagelflne. 

gom pho lo'-bi-um, s. [G.. y6fi<j>o<; (gom- 
phos) = a bolt, and Ao0<k (lobos) = (1) the lobe 
of the ear ; (2) a legume.] 

Boi.: A genus of papilionaceous plants, 
tribe Podalyrieje. Stamens ten. free — i.e. t not 
unitedinto two bundles. About thirty species 
are known, all from Australia. Gompholobium 
v. ncinatum is said to be poisonous to sheep. 

gomph-o-ne'-ma, s. [Gr. y 6fi<bos ( gomphos ) 
= a bolt, and yr)pa (nema)=that which ib spun, 
yarn.] 

Bot. : A genus of Diatomsceae. Kiitzing 
enumerated thirty species, twelve of w'hicb 
are stated by Smith to be British. Gomphonema 
Bcrkeleii is common in spriag in brooks, oc- 
curring as cusbion-like gelatinous masses ad- 
hering to stones. 

gom-phd' §is, s. [Gr. yd/x<£unns (gomphosis) 
- (1) a bolting together ; (2) see definition.] 
Anat. : A kind of articulation or impaction 
by which the roots of teeth are implanted in 
tlieirsockets. Quain considers that this should 
not be reckoned among the articulations. 

gom phre' na, s. [Altered from Lat. grom- 
phaena = a kind of amaranth, probably Ama- 
ranthus tricolor.] 

Bot. : Tlie typical genus of the Gomphrenege 
(q.v.) The species are culled, from the rotun- 
dity of their flowers, Globe Amaranths. About 
four have been introduced into Britain. The 
best-known is Gomphrena glohosa. If its 
heads of flowers are gathered before they are 
too far advanced, they will retain their beauty 


£ for years. G. ofllcirvdis and G. macrocephala 
are used In Brazil in intermittent fever, colic, 
diarrbcea, die. Their root ta considered 4 
stimulating tonic. 

gom-phro no-ae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. gom- 
phren(a), and Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -eve.) 

Bot . ; A tribe of Amaranthaceae. 

go mu' tf, gS mu’-to, s. [Malayan.] 

1. Bot. : The Areng Palm, Saguerus saccharic 
fer , common in the southern Asiatic islands. 

2. Comm. : The same as GoMUTi-riBBE(q.v.) 

gomutl fibre, s. 

Comm. : The fibre of the Gomutl, or Areng. 
It is derived from the -leaf-stalks which it 
surrounds, ia black, snd like horsehair. It is 
used for cordage, for thatching, drc. It is called 
also Rjoo. 

gon-a gra, s. [Gr. yo^aypa ( gonagm ), see 
def., 'from* yaw (gonu) = the knee, and aypa 
(agra) = a catching. ] 

Pathol. : The name given by the old Greek 
physicians to gout in the knee. (Parr, Tan~ 
ner, &c.) 

gon-a'-kie, a. [An African word.] 

Bot. : Acacia Adansonii. It yields good 
timber. 

^gon, v.i. [Go, v.) 

* gon, pret. &pa. par. [Go, *.] 

go-nan' gi- um, s. (Gr. y6vo$ (gonos) = off- 
spring, seed, and ayyelov (unggeion) = a vessel.] 

Zool : The chitinoua receptacle in which the 
reproductive buds of certain hydrozoa are 
produced. 

gon do la, * gon dole, * gun-<ia-loe, s. 

[Ital. dimin. of gonda = a boat ; from Gr. 
kq*'5v (kondu) = a drinking-vessel, from the 
shape,] 

I. A Venetian pleasure boat. A goodola 
of middle size is thirty feet long, four feet 
beam, and is rowed by one man standing at 



gondola. 


the stern aod using one oar. It has a well- 
furnished cabin amidships, snd is painted 
black. The stem aud stern rise in pointed 
elevations, the former being surmounted by 
the ferro, a bright iron cleaver. 

" Didst ever eee a Gondola t For fear 

Yuu should not. TU describe it yon exactly s 

"Tis a long covered boat that's common here. 

Carved at the prow, built lightly, but compactly; 

Bowed by two rowers, each called Gondolier, 

It glides along the water looking blackly. 

Just like a coffin clapt in a canoe. 

Where none can make out what yon say or do." 

Byron: Reppo, 19. 

2. A flat-bottomed boat for carrying produce 
and goods. (American.) 

3. A railway-platform car, with low or no 
sides. (American.) 

* gon -do-let, s. [A dimin. from gondola 
(q.v.).] A little goudola. (Moore.) 

gon -do-lier, * gun de-lier, $. [Ital. gon- 

dolUre. ] A man that rows a goodola. 

"Startled at the sound. I sprang upon my feet, while 
the letting slip his single oar. lost it in the 

pitchy darkness beyond a chance of recovery." — E. A~ 
Poe : The Assignation, 

gone, * gon, pa. par. & a. [Go, v.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language . 

1. Departed, moved, or started away. 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, thore; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p 6 t^ 
or, wore, W9lf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. 00, ce = e; ey - i. qu=kw. 
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2. Dead, departed, deceased. 

" A Jog, that has hla nose held In the vapour, loeea 
*)] aigna of life; but carried Into the air. or thrown 
Into a lake, re covers, if not quite gone."— Additon : On 
Italy. 

3. Departed ; lost. 

“ Speech la confined to the living, end Imparted to 
only those that ere in presence, and is transient and 
jf one.’’— Holder: On the Classics. 

4. Ruioed, undone. 

•' He must know ’tls none of yoor daughter nor roy 
cister; we are gone else."— Shaketp. ; Winter’s Tale, 
tr a. 

6. Advanced ; forward In progress. 

“I have known sheep cured of the rot, when they 
have not been far gone with it. only by being put into 
broomlands."— Morthner : Husbandry. 

II. Archery : Applied to an arrow ahot 
■beyond the mark. 

• gon-el, s. [O. Fr. gonellc , gonele ; Prov. 
goncl , ganella ; Ttal. gonnella, from O. Fr. gone, 
Prov. gona, Ital. gonna, LowLat .guna,gunna, 
Gael, gun, Wei. gum — a gown (q.v.).] A 
mantle, a cloak. 

gone^ness, s. A eeneeof faintnesa; a feeling 
of being overcome. ( U. S. Colloq.) 

gon ep -tor yx, s. [Gr. yutvia (gonia) = a 
corner, an angle, or yow (gonu) = a knee, and 
iTT«pv£ ( ptcrux ) = a wing.] 

Entom. : A genus of butterflies, family 
Papilionidse, sub-family Pieridi. Gonepteryx 
rhamnl is the Brimstone Butterfly. Its wings 
have an angular projection [etyra.], and are 
brimstone -coloured. Expansion of wings 
about 2\ inches. It is common in the south 
of England, hut does not extend to Scotland, 
for its caterpillar feeds on the Common Buck- 
thorn ( Rkamnus cntharticus) which does not 
grow there. It is velvety -looking, dark green, 
with a pale line on each side, (Stainton, &c.) 

gon'-fa-lon, goh'-fa-non, * gof- fa-noun, 
* gon-fa-noun, * gon-fa-nun, * gon- 
fay-noun, * gon-fe-noun, * goun-fa- 
noun, " gun-fa-noun, *gun-fan-un, s. 

[O. Fr. gunfanan, gonfanon ; Fr. gonfalon ; Sp. 
confalon ; ltal. gonfalone , from M.H.Ger. gun- 
fano = a battle standard, from gunt, gund = 
battle, and. fano, vuno (Ger./aftne)=a banner.] 
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* gong-farmer, *. A night man ; a cleaner 
of privies or cesspools. 

* gong houso, * gong-huse, A privy, 

a house of othce. 

* gong-man, * gang-man, »• A gong- 
farmer. 

gong (2), s. [Malay agang, g6ng = a goog.] 

* f, (See extract.) 

"Thor© Ib one that ntrikes on a small pong, or a 
wooden Instrument, before every stroke of the oar, 
then the rowers answer all at once with a sort of a 
hollow noise, through the throat, and a stamp on the 
deck with one foot, uid Immediately plunge their 
oars Into the water. Thus the gong ana the rowers 
alternately answer each other, making a sound that 
seems very pleasant ftlul warlike to those who are at a 
small distance on the water or shoar.** — Dampier : 
Voyage, Tonquin (an. 1688). 

2. A musical instrument used principally in 
the East. It is tambourine-shaped, a disc of 
thin bronze with an upturned flange forming a 
rim. The metal consists of seventy-eight parts 
copper, twenty-two parts tin. The bronze is 
of such proportions as to lie naturally brittle 
when cast. Gongs are beaten with a padded 
drum-stick, and are used in the East for 
making signals, and adding intensity to the 
clangor of martial music. In many modern 
residences gongs have replaced dinner-bells. 
The gong has no distinct or appreciable note, 
but gives out a sound consisting of a combina- 
tion of harmonics. 

“And loud, amid the universal clamour. 

O’er distant deserts eounds the Tartar gong." 

Longfellow : A rsenal at Springfield. 

3. A stationary bell whose tongue is moved 
by a wire or string. Commonly used as an 
alarm or call-bell ou steamers. 

gong gong, 5. A gong. 

gong-metal, s. The metal of which gongs 
are made. 

gon r -gon-ha, $. [A Brazilian word.] 

Bot. : A kind of holly, Ilex Gongonha, used 
in Brazil for making tea. It is a diuretic and 
diaphoretic. 

gon-gor'-a, $. [Named after Antony Cabal- 
lero y Gongora, formerly Viceroy of New 
Granada.] 

Bot. : A fine genus of orchids, tribe Vande*. 
They have lance-shaped leaws more than a 
foot long, and drooping flower racemes two 
feet. About twelve species are known. They 
grow on stems in tropical America. Eight 
have been introduced into British green- 
houses. 

gon'-gyl-Ite, s. (Gr. yoyyvXos (gonggulos) = 
round, and stifT. ate (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : A yellowish or yellowish-brown variety 
of Agalmatolite, from Finland. 

gon-gyl d-sper'-mc-ae, s. pi [Gr. yoyyv'Aos 
(. 7 o»g«Zos) = rouud, tmeppa (spe 7*ma) = aeed, 
and Lat. pi, fern. adj. suff. -ece.) 

Bot. : A collection of rose-spored Algae. 
The spores are collected without order in a 
mucous or membranaceous mother-cell. The 
nucleus is sometimes compound. 


A email flag attached to the pole of a lance. It 
differed from a banner in this respect, that, 
Instead of being square, and fastened to a ton- 
aura har, the gonfalon, though of the same 
figure, was fixed in a frame made to turn like 
a modern ship's vane, with two or three 
atreamers or tails. The object of the gonfanon 
was principally to render great people more 
conspicuous to their followers, and to terrify 
the horses of their adversaries. 

" Standards and gonfalons ’twixt van and rear 
Stream la the air. Milton : P. L., v. 589. 

g on-fa-1 on-Ier', #. [Ital. gonfaloniere.) A 

standard-bearer; the person entrusted with 
the public gonfalon In medieval Italian cities. 
** W&a not the rotation, too. provided for hy the 
annual election of her gonfalonier.'’ — Bp. Wren: Mon • 
archy Asserted, ch. X. (1659). 

4 gong (1), * gonge, * goonge, s. [A.S. 
gang — a going, a passage, a privy.] [Gano.J 

L Going, motion. 

“ Honden hutes felinge, fet bate gonge ” 

Legend of St. Katharine, 4991 

2. A privy, a jakes, a house of office. 

“ Ae he com hi a gong 
Amldde the pit he hit along.” 

Seven Sages, 1,315. 

Z A pit. 

" In helie gonge to I y on grounde." 

Coventry Mysteries, p. 345. 


gon'-gyliis (pi. gon'-gy-ll), s. [Gr. yoy- 

yvAos ( gongulos ) = round.] 

Botany : 

1. A spore of certain fnngala. 

2. A round, hard, deciduous body connected 
with the reproduction of certain sea-weeds. 

3. One of the granules contaioed in the 
shields of certain lichens. 

go-m- as - ter, s. [Gr. yutvia ($$nia) = ao 
angle, and aerr^p (asfer) = a star.] 

1. Zool. : A genus of Ecliinoderms, order 
Asteroidea. 

2. Palccont. ; It came into existence at least 
as early as the Jurassic period. 

go'-m-a-tite, go-ni-a-ti’-tes, s. [As if from 
a Mod. Lat. term goniotus. Gr. yuivla ( gonia ) 
= an angle, and suff. -ittjs (iffc), or t may be 
euphonic.] 

Paleontology , Geology, £c. : 

1, (Of the form goniatites): A genus of Am- 
monituke. It has a disroidal shell, lobed 
sutures, and the siphnucla dorsal. Known 
species 197, from the Upper Silurian to the 
Trias. 

2. (0/ the form gon iatite) : The English name 
for any species of the geuus Goniatites (q.v.). 


go-nl-a-tit'-i-dse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. g<mla~ 
fif(M),‘aud Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -id#.] 

Pal&ont. : A family of Cephalopoda. Mr. 
8. Woodward does not recognise it,* hut leaves 
goniatites in the Ammonitidaj. 

go -md'-i-a, 5. pi. [Gr. yomfiia (goni/lia), pL 
of yumSioV (gonidlon) — a email corner or 
angle, diinin. of yoovia (gonia) — a corner, an 
angle.] 

Bot. : The green spherical cells which exist 
in the thallua of lichens, and distinguish them 
from fniigals. They are of vari<ms forma ; 
they produce zoospores. 

go nid l-al, a. [Gr. ywn'Sia (goniclia ) [Go- 
nioia], and Eng. adj. auff. -^ff.] 

Bot. : Of or belonging to Gonidia. 

gonidial-layer, s. 

Bot. : A layer or zone of variable thickness, 
constituted by gonidia at the place where th« 
cortex and medulla meet iu the thallua of a 
lichen. (Thoine.) 

go-m-om’-c-ter, 3 . [Or. yu>v(a (gonia )- a 
corner, an angle, and ptrpov (metron) = a 
measure.] 

Min. £ Mach. : An instrument for measuring 
angles, and apecinlly those of crystals. There 
are two forms of it, the common aud the re- 
flecting goniometer. The former was In- 
vented by Carangean. Its principle is the 
movements of a movable arm constituting the 
radius of a graduated semicircle. It is best 
adapted to take the angles of a crystal free 
from the gangue, and even then is not very 
precise in its indications. It is now rarely 
if ever used. 

The reflecting goniometer is founded on the 
reflecting power of the polish on the natural 
planes or fracture surfaces of minerals. In the 
figure a & is the principal circle graduated on 
one edge to half degrees, and divided for con- 
venience into two parts of 180® each ; c is a 
brass plate screwed upon and supported by 
the pillar d, and graduated as a vernier ; / is 
the axle of the circle a b, and passes through 
the upper parts of the two pillars d e, the 
other ends of which are inserted into a wooden 
base m; g k is an axle enclosed within /, 
and turned by means of the smallest circle f, 
which com- 
municates a 
motion to 
all the ap- 
paratus on 
the left of 
k, without 
inoviog the 
principal 
circle a b; 
k is a circle 
to which ia 
attached 
the axle of 
the princi- 
pal circle. 

Wheoever a 
crystal is 
to be mea- 
sured, it is 
attached by 
means of 
wax to one end of a plate of brass, n K the 
other end of the plate being placed in a 
slit in the upper part of the circular brass 
stem 0 , which passes through the tube p t to 
which it is so adjusted as to allow of being 
moved either up or down, or circularly by 
means of the circle q . The tube p is fixed to 
the curved brass plate r, which is attached, 
but so as to allow of motion, to another curved 
plate $, by means of s pin t ; the other end of 
the latter plate being connected with the con- 
cealed axle g h, to which a motion is given by 
turning the half circle i. The stem 0 , which 
may be raised or depressed at pleasure, should 
be used to place the crystal as nearly as pos- 
sible on a line with the inner axle. Let it 
now be supposed that the instrument is 
placed from eight to twenty feet distant from 
a window. Let a black line v be drawn on 
the wainscot between the window and the 
floor, and perfectly parallel with the hori- 
zontal base of the window. If then tbe eye 
be placed almost close to the crystal l, a re- 
flection of one of the bars will be seen on one 
of its planes. Adjust it till it is parallel 
with the black line v, the crystal is then 
turned by turning the little circle i, until the 
reflection of the same bar is seen on the next 
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plane perfectly on a line with and upon the 
black line v Both reflections being kept 
accurate, it is next needful, by means of the 
circle, k, to turn the principal circle until It is 
arrested by the stop x or tl*c pillar d; it will 
then be found that 180°, or the principal 
circle, coincides with o on the vernier. If the 
Circle k be then turned with the eye close to 
the crystals till the reflection of the same bar 
ia seen on the adjoining plane precisely upon 
the black line v , the distance moved by the 
principal circle will indicate in degrees the 
angle of the crystal. The small crystals of 
bodies are generally more regular than the 
larger ones, and a surface of part of an 
inch in length if perfect and brilliant will lie 
sufficiently large to be accurately measured 
by the reflecting goniometer. (IK. Phillips.) 

go-m o met'-ric, gd-ni-o-met'-rl-cal, 

a. [Eng. goniometr(y) ; -ic, - ical .] Pertaining 
to gonionietry or gouioruetera ; measured by 
a goniometer. 

gd-ni-om-e-try, 5- [Or ywm'a (gonia) - an 
angle, and pirpov (matron) = a measure ; Fr. 
goniomttrie.) The art or science of measuring 
aolid angles. 

go-nioph-o-lis, s. [Gr. ywvta {gonia) — a 
corner, an angle ; and <£oAt* ( pholis ) = a horny 
scale of a reptile, in reference to the rectangu- 
lar form, size, number, and firm junction of 
tbe osseous scales. ( Owen .)] 

PaltEont . : A genus of fossil crocodiles, 
placed by Sir Richard Owen under his sub- 
order Amphiccelia. and by Professor lluxley 
doubtfully under that which he terms Meso- 
suehia. The remains on which the genus was 
founded were found in 1835 in a quarry near 
Swanage, and Mr. Robert Trotter purchased 
them for I Jr. SUntell. They are now in the 
.British Museum. The species is Goniopholis 
crassidxns, sometimes called tha Swanage 
Crocodile. ( Mantell , Owen, Ac.). 

•gonne, s. [Gun.] 

* gonne, v.i. [Go, v .] 

*gonn-en, * gonna, pret. o/v. [Go.] 

go no-blas- tid'-i-on (pi. go-no -bias- 

tld l a), s. [Or. y 6 cos (< 7 onos) = that which 
is begotten, a child, also seed, Ac, ; and dirniu. 
of0Aaor6<> (blasto$) = a sprout.] 

Zool. (PL) : Special processes from the body- 
wall, or coenosarc, of Hydraetinia, Dicoryne 
and other Corynida. They are atrophied, nr 
undeveloped, polypi tes, differing from perfect 
ones in being usually destitute of a mouth 
and in having shorter tentacles. They carry 
the reproductive receptacles or gonophores in 
certain hydrozoa, Allman calls them Blasto- 
styles. 

gd-no-cal'-y-clne, a. [Mod. Lat. gnnocah/x 
(geuit. gonocaiycis) [GonocalyxJ; suff. -ine.) 
Zool. : Of or belonging to a gonocalyx. 

" Disguised medusoids. in which there is a central 
rnanubrial process and a rudimentary system o t goner- 
calycine canal*.*'— Hicholson: Zool. ( 5 th ecL), p. llo, 

go no ca‘-lyx, $. [Gr. yoco* (gonos) = a child, 
and Lat. calyx ,* Gr. KaAuf (kalux) — a covering.] 
Zool. : A bell-shaped disc, attached hy the 
base to the parent organism in the Corynida, 
the swimming-bell in a niedusiform gonophorej 
or tbe same structure in a gonophore which 
is not detached. (Nicholson.) 

•gon-of, *gon-oph, s. [A corrupt, of gone- 
o/.] A thief, a pickpocket. 

go-no-lo'-be-ae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. ganolob(us ), 
and Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -ecr] 

Bot. : A tribe of Asclepiadaceae. 

go nol -6-bus, s. [Gr. ywvia (go nia) = angle, 
and Ao/3os ( lobos ) = a pod. Named from the 
angular pods. ] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the triha Gono- 
lobe*. It consists of twining or shrubby 
plants of the United States and other parts 
of North America. Some species have been 
cultivated. It has racemes, or corymbs, of 
greenish or diogy purple flowers. About sixty 
species are known. Tbe juice of Gouolobus 
vmcrophyllux is said to be used by tbe North 
American IndiaUB to poison their arrows. 

gon o-phore, g^noph'-o-rum, s. [Gr. 

yoeo? (gonos) — seed, and 4>opos ( pharos) = 
bearing.] 


1. Bot. : A short atalk which bears the sta- 
mens and carpels in such plants as Anonada. 

2. Zool. : The name given by Prof. Allman 
to the bud or aac containing the reproductive 
elements in the Corynida and other liydrozoa. 
It is used whether the buds become detached 
or not. 

go no pla/-$i-ans, a. pi. [Gonoplax.) 

Zool. : The English name for the Gonopla- 
cidaa (q.v.). 

go no pla'-^l-d®, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. gono- 
plax, genit. gonoplac(is) ; Lat. fem. pL adj. 
auff. -idee.) 

Zool . ; A family of hraebyuroua Crustaceans 
having the carapace either square or rhnm- 
boldal, and niuch broader than it Is long. 
Milne Edwards places it between the Ocypo- 
diana and the Grapsoidians. 

go no plax, s. [Gr. yow (gonu) = the knee, 
and 4 > Aaf (plax) = anything flat.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of the family Go- 
nnplacid* (q .v.). Gonoplax angulata , or angu- 
latus, is found iu Britaia. 

go nop' ter a, 5. [Gr. y 6™ (gonu) - the 
knee, or ywi-ta. (gonia) = an angle, and -rrrtpa 
(ptera), pi. of irrepov (jpteron) = a feather, a 
wing.] 

Entom. : The typical genus of the family 
Gonupf.erida? (q.v). Only British apeciea, 
Gonoptera libatrix. 

go-nop ter'-i-d®, a. pi [Mod. Lat. gonop. 
ter(a) (q.v.)., and Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.) 

Entom: A family of moths, group Noctuina. 
British species only one. [Gonopteha.] 

gon-or-rhoe -a, s. [Lat., from Gr. yovoppota 

(gonorrhoia) (Galen): yovoc (gonos) = seed, 
and ptu (rheo) — to flow. The etymology does 
not name the disease accurately. (See def.).] 
Pathol. : A specific disease, chiefly affecting 
the urethra, but sometimes also other mucous 
surfaces, accompanied by inflammation and 
muco-purulent discharge ; in the chronic form 
it is termed gleet, tbe discharge then being 
thinoer, sometimes lasting for months, or 
even years. 

go no so me, s. [Gr. ydcos^onos^ offspring, 
seed, and axopa (soma) = the hndy.] 

Zool. : The name applied by Prof. Allman to 
the reproductive zooids of a hydrozoon taken 
collectively. 

go no the -ca, s. [Gr. yoyos (gonos) = off- 
spring, seed, and Lat. theca ; Gr. Ogtcri (theke) 
= a box or chest.] 

Zool. : Tbe chitinous receptaele within 

which the gonophores of certain hydrozoa are 
produced. The same as GonangeCm (q.v.). 

go'-nys, s. (Gr. gonu = the knee.] 

Ornith. : The keel or ridge of the lower man- 
dible in the bill of a bird. 

gopd, * god, * gode, * goud, * guod, 

* gud, + guid, * gude, a., adv., interj., A 
s. [A.S. god ; cogn. with Dut. goed ; Icel. 
gidhr ; Dan. god; Goth, gods ; Sw. god ; Ger. 
gut ; O. H. Ger. gnat ; O. Fris. and O. S. god.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. Having such physical qualities as are 
useful, proper, expected, or desired ; not bad; 
not ill • worthy of praise. 

** Oud saw every thing that he had made, and behold 
It was very good."— Genesis i. ai. 

2. Fit, proper, convenient, useful. 

** A universe of death ! which God hy corse 
Created evil ; fur e/il only good.” 

MU ton: P. L., li. 622. 

3. Fit, adapted, useful ; capable of being 
used or employed. (Followed by for.) 

" All quality, that is good for anything, is originally 
founded upon merit." — Collier : On Envy. 

4. Wholesome, proper, useful. 

“The water cf Nllus is sweeter than other waters in 
taste, and it is excellent good far the stone and hypo- 
cbondriaek melancholy. '—Bacon : Hat. llist., § 767. 

5. Proper, right. 

“In government it 1* good to use men of one rank 
equally.' —fjracou ; Essays; Of Followers Jk Friends. 

6. Conducive to happiness. 

“It is not good that man should be Alone.” — Genesis 
li. 18. 

7. Kind, benevolent, merciful, gracious, 
bountiful. 

" tTpnn the man of Thy right hand 
Let thy good hand be laid." 

MUton: Trans, of Psalm Ixxx. 


8. Friendly, kind, gracious. (Followed by 
to or unto.) 

“ The tnea were very good unto us.“— l Samuel xxv. i j. 

9. Uneorrnpted, undamaged, uninjured, 
without deterioration. 

“ He also bartered away plums, that would bar* 
rotted In a week, for nuts, that would last good tor hla 
eating a whole year. "—Locke. 

10. Pleasant to the taate, agreeable. 

*' Eat thou honey, because It is good ; and the hoaer 
comb, which U sweet.”— Proverbs xiiv. 13 . 

11. Pleasant, agreeable, advantageous. 

" Behold how good and how pleasant |t U for brethren 
to dwell together In unity."— Psalm cxxxliL 1. 

12. Possessed of moral excellence or virtue; 
worthy, upright, virtuous, righteous, religious, 
pinna. 

" For a good man some would eveo dare to dlA 1 *— 
Romans v. 7. 

13. Trustworthy, genuine. 

“ He ia neither a good Irishman nor a good French, 
nuin.”— Macaulay : Mist. Eng., ch. xiL 

14. Honourable, noble, distinguished; a s. 
He comes of a good family. 

15. Not blemished or impeached ; as, a good 
name. 

“Moreover, he must have a good report of thoM 
which are without.*'— 1 Timothy Ut 7. 

* 16. Of credit, rich, able to fulfil eogag&» 
ments ; solvent. 

“ Antonio Is a good n&D : my meaning in laying that 
he is a good man. ie to have you understand me thaOm 
is euflicient."— ShakesfK : Merchant of Venice, L X. 

Only used now with for , as, He is good for 
any amount. 

17. Companionable, aoriable, jovial, merry, 

“ Though he did not draw the good fellows to him hy 
drinking, yet he eat welL”— Clarendon. 

18. Worthy ; used as an address of respect; 
as, good sir, good people. 

19. It is used as an epithet of alight con* 
tempt or pity. 

20. Hearty ; eameat. 

“The good will of the nation to the present war bit# 
been since but too much experienced by the successes 
that have attended it."— Temple. 

21. Real ; aerious ; genuine ; not feigned. 

"Love not in good earnest, nor no farther in sport 
neither, than with safety of a pare blush thou may'st 
in honour come off again."— Shakesp. ; As You Like It, 

L 2. 

22. Sound ; not false ; not fallacious ; well- 
founded. 

“ He is resolved now to show how slight the propor- 
tions were which Luther let go for good." — Atterbury. 

23. Adequate; weighty. 

“ My reasons are both good and weighty." — Shakesp. : 
Taming of the Shrew, 1. 1. 

24. Confirmed ; attested ; proved. 

25. Legal ; valid. 

** If they had held their royalties hy that title, either 
there must have been but oue sovereign over them all. 
or else every father of a family had been aa good a 
prince, and had as good a claim to royalty, u these."— 
Locke. 

26. Skilful ; dexterous ; clever ; ready; 
quick : as, a good workinan. 

“Art thou good at these kickshaws?** — Shakesp. : 
Twelfth Might, i. 3. 

27. Cheerful ; gay ; of good heart or spirit 

’* Be of good comfort.” — Matthew Lx. 22. 

28. Fruitful ; fertile. 

“ And other [seed] fell on good ground, and sprang up 
and hare fruit an hundredfold."— Luke viii. 8. 

29. Abundant, rich. 

“ Good pasture makes fat sheep."— Shakesp. : As T<m 
Like Jt. in. 2. 

30. Elegant ; delicate ; courteous ; polite : 
as, He is a man of good breeding. 

31. Correct .grammatical .according to rules : 
as, That is not good English. 

32. Considerable ; not small or little, though 
not very great. 

"We may suppose a great many decrees of littleness 
and lightness iu these earthly particles, so as many of 
them might float in tbe air r good while, like exhala- 
tions. before they fell down." — Burnet: Theory of the 
Earth. 

33. Full ; complete ; not deficient. 

*' Good measure, pressed down, and running ovs*, 
shall men give into your bosom.*'— Luke vi. 38 . 

31. That may or can be recovered; aafe; 
secure : as, good debts. 

35. It is used simply to raise or strengthen 
the force or meaning of a word : as, in good 
faith, in good sootlu 

Good is largely used in greetingand leave- 
taking : as, good day, good morning, &c. 

B. As adv. : Well ; not ill. 

C, As interj. : Well ! right I used in answer 
to a remark or suggestion. 

“Ay, Hamlet, good!/" Shakesp. : Hamlet. lv. L 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolt; work, who, son; mute, cub B cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se. ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 


good 
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D, As substantive : 

1. Anything which contributes to happiness, 
benefit, advantage, pleasure, or convenience; 
that which is right, convenient, useful, service- 
able, ad vantogeous, benevolent, &c. ; an advan- 
tage, a benefit. 

Out of our evlt aeek to bring forth good." 

Milum : P. L„ L 164. 

2. An upright, honourable, or religious man. 

'* AH the virtues that attend the good." 

Makeup. : Henry 17//., v. 2. 

3. Welfare ; prosperity ; advantage ; ad- 
Faneemont ; interest. 

"No less importing than our general good ” 

Shakesp. : Richard ///., ill. 7. 

4. A valuable possession or piece of pro- 
perty ; worldly possessions, as wares, mer- 
chandise, commodities, chattels, effects, &c. 
(Almost always in the plural.) 

" All thy goods are confiscate." 

S idkesp. : Merchant of l‘cn/c<*, lv, 1, 

5. Goodness, good qualities, virtuous and 
charitable deeds. 

" If all these petty ilia ahall change thy good.” 

Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 668. 

U (1) Crabb thus discriminates between goad 
and goodness : u Good and goodness are abstract 
terms, drawn from the same word : the former 
to denote the thing that is good, the latter the 
inherent good property of a thing. The good 
we do is determined by the tendency of the 
action ; but our goodness in doing it is deter- 
mined by the motive of our actions.” 

(2) He thus discriminates between good, 

' benefit , and advantage : “ Good is an abstract 
universal term, which in its unlimited sense 
comprehends everything that can be conceived 
of, as suited in all its parts to the end pro- 
posed. Iuthis sense benefit and advantage, as 
vfcll as utility, sendee, profit, See., are all 
modifications of good. Good is mostly employed 
for some positive and direct good ; advantage 
for an adventitious and indirect good: the good 
Is that which would be good to all ; the advan- 
tage is that which is partially good, or good 
only in particular cases.” 

(3) He thus discriminates between goods, 
chattels, furniture, movables, and effects: “In 
the strict sense goods comprehends more tliao 
furniture, including not only that which is 
adapted for the domestic purposes of a family, 
but also every thing which is of value to a 
person : the chairs and tables are a part of 
furniture; papers, books, and money, are in- 
cluded among the goods . The term chattels com- 
prehends that species of goods which is in a 
apecial manner separated from one's person 
and house ; a man’s cattle, his implements of 
husbandry, the alienable rights which he has 
In land or buildings, are all comprehended 
under chattels : hence the propriety of the ex- 

ression to seize a man’s goods and chattels , as 
enoting the disposable property which he has 
about his person or at a distance. Movables 
comprehends all the other terms in the limited 
application to property, as far as it admits of 
being removed from one place to another. 
Effects is a term of nearly as extensive a signifi- 
cation as goods , but not so extensive an appli- 
cation : whatever a man has that is of any 
auppoaed value, or convertible into money, is 
entitled his goods; whatever a man has that 
can effect, produce, or bring forth money hy 
pale, is entitled his effects .” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon .) 

(4) For the difference between goods and com- 
modity, aee Commodity. 

1. As good : Equally well. 

** Was 1 to have never parted from thy Bide, 

Ah good, have grown there still a lifeless rib.” 

Milton • P. L.. ix. 1,154. 

2. As good as: Equally; no better than; 
the same as. 

" Being many times an good as in possession of th© 
victory." — Knolles : Hist, of the Turkct. 

3. For good, for good and all : Completely ; 
entirely ; finally. 

"The good woman never died after this, 'till ah© 
came to die for good and all."— V Estrange ; Fables. 

4. Good sooth, in good sooth: In very truth ; 
really ; most assuredly. 

M They In themselves, good sooth, are too too light." 

Shakesp. :2 Merchant of Venice, ii. 6. 

5. In good time : 

(11 Ord. Lang.: In proper time; oppor- 
tunely ; not too soon or too late. 

(2) Music: Correctly, in proper time.' 

6. Good for nothing : 

(1) As adj. : Useless, worthless. 

** A good-for-nothing deWow." — Bailey: Erasmus. 
p. 187. 


(2) As subst. : An idle fellow, a vagabond. 

” My (;it her always wifd 1 was born to be a gaod-for - 
nothing.' — Lytton : Uodolphin, bk ill., ch. lit. 

7. Good heed : Great care, heed or caution. 

8. To be in or get into one's good graces: To 
be in favour with. 

" Having contrived to get into the goad graces of the 
buxom widow. —Dickens: Pickwick, ch. xiv. 

9. To do one a good turn: To do a kindness 
to one. 

1 0. To hold good : 

(1) To be valid, firm, or sure : as, This word 
holds good. 

(2) I n remain in force or effect : as. The 
rule holds good, 

11. To make good: 

(1) To repair ; to replace : aa, To make good 
damage. 

(2) To indemnify; to give an equivalent for: 
as, To make good any loss. 

(3) To confirm ; to establish ; to prove ; to 
verify ; as. To make good a charge. 

" Each word made good and true." 

Shakesp. : Uamlet, L 2. 

(4) To carry out, to perform ; to fulfil ; to 
carry into effect. 

" Of no power to make hi* wishes good. " 

Shakesp. ; Timon of Athens, L 2. 

(5) To carry out safely : as, To make good 
one’s escape. 

(6) To supply a deficiency ; to make up a 
defect. 

" Every distinct being has somhwbat peculiar to It- 
self, to make good in one circumstance what it wonta 
in another."— L Estrange : Fables. 

(7) To maiotain ; to secure. 

" Convenient numbers to make good the city." 

Shakesp. : Coriolanus, L 6. 

* (8) To prove to be blameless ; to clear. 

" I say good queen, 

And would hy combat make her good." 

Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, 1L A 

12. To stand good: To be firm or valid ; to 
hold good. 

13. To think good: To consider good, ad- 
visable, or expedient. 

" If yo think good, give me my price.” — Zechariah 

xL 12. 

* good-bodled, a. Having a good figure. 

"A pretty good-bodied woman." — Pepys Diary, May 
SI. 1666. 

good - breeding, s. Polite manners 
formed by a good education ; the manners of 
a gentleman. 

"So eminently diatin (ml shed by good humour and 
good breeding .'' — Macaulay : Bist. Eng., ch. iv. 

good bye, good-by, phr. (A contrac- 
tion of God be with ye.) A form of salutation 
at parting ; farewell. 

* good - conceited, a. Well-devised, 
fanciful. 

" First, a very excellent good-conceited, thing."— 
Shakesp. : Cymbcline, ii 3. 

* good conditioned, a. Having good 
qualities or symptoms ; free from any ill 
symptoms. 

" No surgeon dilates an abscess of any hind hy injec- 
tions, when the pus is good-conditioned."— Sharp. 

good-consideration, s. 

Law : (See extract.) 

"A good-consideration is that of blood or natural 
affection between near relations; the satisfaction 
accruing from which, the law esteems an equivalent 
for whatever benefit may move from one relation to 
another. '—Blackstone : Commentary, bk. Ji., ch. 26. 

good day, s. or interj . A form of saluta- 
tion at meeting or parting. 

* good deed, adv. In very deed ; in 
truth ; assuredly. 

"Yet good-deed, Leon tea. I love thee."— Shakesp. .* 
H'inler'i Tale, i. 2. 

good e’en, good even, good-even- 
ing, s. or interj. A kind wish or salutation 
in the evening. 

* good faced, a. Having a handsome 
face; pretty. 

"No. good-fared sir; no. sweet sir."— Shakesp. : 
Winter's Tale, iv. 2. 

good -fellow, s. A person of a good, 
easy nature ; a genial, sociable person. 

* good - fellow, v.t. To make a com- 
panion of ; to treat or salute as a good fellow. 

" Let roe rather be disliked for not being a beast 
than be good-fellotced with a hug for being une. — 
Feltham. 


good folio wshlp, a. Sociableness, com- 
panionableoess. 

" Oh, to the club, th© icenea of eavage jov» 

The uctiool of coame good-fellowship ana nolne." 

Cow per : Conversation, 422. 

good folk, a. pi. A popular euphemistic 
name for the fairies ; also called good people 
or good neighbours. [Goodman, 5.] 

Good Friday, s. 

1. Calendar & Eccles. : The comparatively 
modern English appellation for the day of th« 
{Saviour’s crucifixion, the appellation ’* good ” 
possibly referring to the beneficial effects which 
flow from keeping the anniversary ; the Conti- 
nental term, which is of great antiquity, being 
Holy Friday. The Anglo-Saxons again deno- 
minated it Long Friday, from the protracted 
religions services which characterized the day. 
The Church of England regards Good Friday 
as the most sacred day of the year, and has ap- 
propriate services, for which see the Liturgy. 

In Roman Catholic countries this day is not 
a holiday of obligation, on which the faithful 
are bound to hear masa and to abstain from 
servile works. It is observed aa a rigid fast — 
in some of the stricter religious communities a 
single meal of bread and water being all that 
ia allowed— and the church services are sad 
and mournful, regard being had to the terrible 
incidents of the crucifixion rather than to the 
benefits which, as the Church teaches, that 
event has brought to mankind. The altar is 
stripped of ornaments, the sanctuary is bare, 
the sacerdotal vestments are black. The 
Passion as recorded by St. John is chanted, 
and then follows the Adoration of the Crosa, 
which is kissed first by the celebrant and his 
assistants, and in turn by the congregation. 
The consecrated species is brought from the 
reposoir (q.v.), and the priest receives. [Pbe- 
sanctified.] Vespers immediately follow. In 
the evening the matins and lauds for Holy 
Saturday [Tenebrae] are usually recited in 
public. [Holy-week.] 

Custom: Good Friday is kept as a legal 
holiday in many of the states and in mauy 
parts of Europe. 

good humor, s. A cheerful pleasant 
temper or disposition ; a feeling of satisfaction. 
" I was a lover of mirth, good-humour, and even 
sometimes of fun."— Goldsmith: Essays, L 

good - humored, a. Of a cheerful 

temper or disposition ; characterized by good 
humor ; not easily provoked or annoyed. 

good-humoredly, adv. In a good- 

humored, cheerful maouer. 

good-king-Harry, a. 

Bo t. : Chcnopodium (Blitum), Bonus Henricus. 

good-lack, interj. An exclamation of 
surprise, wonder, or ad miration. 

^ Lack here is probably a corruption of 
ladykin or lakin, a diminutive from lady, a a 
applied to the Virgin Mary, Our Lady. 

good looking, a. Of a pleasing coun- 
tenance; well-favoured. 

good looks, s. pi. Pleasing features. 

good-luck, s. Fortune, prosperity, suo 

cess. 

good manners, a pi. Politeness, de- 
corum ; propriety of behaviour. 

good morning, * good - morrow, s. 

A kind wish or salutation in the morning. 

" < lood-morrow to the sun. Hail, thoa fair heaven 1 
W© house 1' the rock, yet use thee not bo hardly." 

Shakesp. : Cymbeline, iii. 3. 

good nature, s . 

* 1. Among the older ditines, the amount 
of good of which man is capable when unaided 
by the grace of God. 

" Good-natu re, being th© relics and remains of that 
shipwreck which Adam made, is the proper and imme- 
diate disposition to holiness.'' — feremy Taylor : Sermon 
at the Funeral of Sir Oeorge Dalstane. 

2. Natural kiudness or mildness of disposi- 
tion. 

"The good-nature and generosity which belonged to 
his character." — Macaulay : Bist. Eng., ch. xi. 

good nature d, a. 

* 1. Naturally disposed to goodness or holi- 
ness. 

2. Of a mild, kind, and benignant temper 
or disposition ; benignant. 

A gay, good-natured, easy friend,” 

Cow per , Horace, sat L 6. 


©oil, boy; pout. Jowl; cat, 9ell, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = t 
-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun; -tion, -§ion = zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = bel, del* 
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good— goods 


good-naturedly, adv. In a good-na- 
tured manner ; with good nature or kindness. 


good naturedncss, s. The quality or 
atate nt‘ being igood-natursd ; good-nature, 
good-humour. 


good-neighbours, s. pi 

1. A euphemistic title for the fairies. 


»' in the hinder-end of harvest on Allhallow even, 
When our good- 7 ieighbours dois ride, if I read right. 

Montgomerie : Flyting. 


2. Witches. 


good-night, s. 

L Ordinary Language . 

I. A kind wish or salutation at parting at 
night. 

" ' Beware the pine-tree's withered branch J 
Beware the awful aval niche !' . 

Tills was the peasant's last good-night. 

Longfellow: Excelsior. 

* 2. A short poem, probably to be sung as 
ft serenade. 

•• Sure they were his fancies or flood-nights." 

shake tp. ; 1 Henry l F., UL 1 

II. Bot. : Argyreia bona-noz. 

good people, $. pi The fairies ; the good- 
folk. 

good sense, s. A sound snd dear un- 
derstanding ; good-judgement, comm on -sense. 

•• Good nature and good-sente must ever join. 

To err is human, to forgive divine. 

Pope : Etsay on Criticism. 524. 

good Speed, s. & interj . Good-luck ; 

godspeed. 


* good- tasted, a. Hating a pleasant taste 
or flavour. 


•' They then hrought up 
were very goad-tafted fruit." 
gress , pt u. 


a dlah of apples, and they 
— Bunyan : Pilgrim's Pro- 


good-tempered, n. Having a mild 
temper ; not easily provoked or irritated ; 
good-humoured. 


good - temperedly. adv. In a good- 
tempered manner; with good-temper. 


Good Templar, s. A member of a 
society of which the condition of membership 
is a pledge never to make, buy, or sell intoxi- 
cating liquors, or offer them to others as a 
beverage. It arose in the United States in 
1851, where the order rapidly increased, and 
whence it spread to other countries. The finst 
English lodge waa formed in Birmingham in 
ISOS. It has become a social and political 
power in that country. The members pass 
through an initiatory rite, and the organiza- 
tion is somewhat similar to that of Free- 
masonry. In 1876 a disruption took place on 
the question of allowing negroes to be enrolled 
in the same lodges as whites. The order is 
now spread throughout the world, and has a 
membership of about 500,000, with a jnnior 
membership of about ooe-luurth this number. 


Good Templarism, Good Tem - 
plary, s. The principles professed and ear- 
ned out by the Good Templars, [Goon 
Templar.] 

good wife, s. [Goodwife.] 


B. Intrans. : To become good ; to turn to 
whut is good. 

••God maim . . . godethth azy mid heghethth." 

Qrmulum. 6,014, 

t good en’-i a, *. [Named after the Rev. Dr. 
Goodenough, Bishop of Carlisle, and a lover 
of botany.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the order Good- 
^niacere (q.v.). They are generally herbaceous 
plants with axillary or terminal yellow flowers. 

good-en-i a' cc ae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. good- 
eni^a), and Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -acete.] 

Bot.: An order of calyciferal exogens, alli- 
ance Cam panales.. It consists of herbaceous 
plants or rarely shrubs without milk, the 
hairs of anv one present simple or glandular. 
Leaves scattered, often lobed, without stipules. 
Inflorescence terminal, flowers never capitate, 
usually yellow, blue, or pink. Calyx usually 
superior, rarely inferior, in three to five divi- 
sions ; corolla inonopetalons, irregular, with- 
ering after splitting into five pieces. Stamens 
five, distinct style, one simple fruit, a two or 
four-celled capsule with many seeds. There 
are twenty-four genera and 200 known species. 
They are from Australia and the Southern 
Pacific. Some are esculent vegetables. 


good-en'-i-ads, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. goodeni(a ) ; 
Eng., &c. pi. suff. ads.] 

Bot. : The name given by Lindley to the 
order Goodeniacese (q.v.). 


good en‘-i-e-«©, s. pi [Mod. Lat. 0 oodem(a), 
and Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -ets.) 

Bot. : A tribe of Goodeniaceae, having cap- 
sular fruit. 

t good -e-nox^, s. [Goodenouob.] 

* good-ful, * god-ful, * god fulle, a. 

[Eng. good; ful{l).j Kind, gracious, benevo- 
lent. 

" Hagan thene king grsette mid gadfidte worde." 

Layamon, il. 236. 


* good -ful ly, • good ful lyche, adv 

[Eng. goodful ; -ly.] In a kind, gracious man- 
ner ; kindly. 

"The martyrs the vnderstonde 
Godfullyche in beore honde." 

Old Eng. Miser ll, p. 90. 

erooder'-eon. $. [Goooino.] 


good -Lng (1), s. [Eng. good ; -ing.] (For 
def., see extract.) 

•' To go a gooding Is a enstora observed in several 
parts of England on St. Thomas's Day, by women only, 
who ask aims, and In return for them wish ail 
that is good, such as a happy New Year. Ac., to their 
benefactors, sometimes presenting them with sprigs of 
evergreens. In some parts of Surrey and Kent the 
custom ia thus kept np ; and in other counties gooding 
is the word among the poor for collecting before 
Christmas what may enable them to keep the festi- 
val."— Todd. 

good -lsh, a. [Eng. good ; -ish. ] Rather good 
than bad ; pretty' good ; fair, tolerable, passable. 

" I fetched a good ish compass around."—/?. D. Black- 
more: Loma boone, ch. lviii. 


* good -less, good les, a. [Eng. good; 
-less.] Destitute ; having no goods or money. 
“ Ooo<ncs for to ben it is no game." 

Chancer : C. T.. 13,220. 


good- will, s. [Goodwill.] 

* good- wilier, s. One who wishes well 
to another ; a well-wisher. 

"The earle Douglas wold nevir give ear to his good- 
erffleris aud t avoureris."— PiUcottie : Cron., pp 41, 42. 

* good-woman, s. The mistress of a 
family ; a goodwife. 

good-works, $. pi 

1 . Theol : Works the frail of failh. 

2. Ch. Hist. : There was s dispute from 154S 
to 1552 between Melanclithou and Nicholas 
Anisdorf, the latter being an enthusiastic fol- 
lower of Luther, as to the necessity of good 
works to salvation. Melanchtlion took the 
positive and Amsdorf the negative side. (Mo- 
sheim: Ch. Hist., cent. x\i., pt. ii., ch. i., § 29.) 

♦good, god en, v.t, & i. (A.S. gddian; 
o. ii. Ger. guotjan; M. H. Ger. gueten.] 

A. Transitive: 

1 . To make good ; to turn to good. 

•* Uss birrth some thesa te bett, 

Aud teas te mare usa godenn." 

Ormulum, 11,831. 

2. To manure, to improve. 

••A fruitful hill not by nature, but by grace . . . 

Ood hath taken it from the barren downs, and gooded 

it," — Bp. Ball : Fast Sermon, 1628. 


good li-ness, * good li-nesse, ♦ good- 
ly nesse, s. [Eng. goodly ; -ness.] 

1 , Kindness, benevolence. 


" Goodlynesse, Benigmtas. benevOlenciaV— Prompt. 
Parv . 

2. The quality of being goodly ; grace, ele- 


gance, beauty. 

" In boldness, greatness, godliness, and might. 
Above the princes bom of human seed.' 

Fairfax. Godfrey of Boulogne, xx. 107. 


good -ly, * god 11 , * god liche, * god 
lyche. * good-liche, goode-ly, *gude - 
li, * gud-liche, * gude ly, a. & adv. [A.S. 

godlie; O. S. godlik ; O. Fris. godilik ; O. H. 
Ger. guotlih ; Icel. gddhligr.] 

A. As adjective : 

I. Noble, excellent, fiDe, elegant, handsome, 
graceful. 

“ The good'lycstr maydo . . in al the town of Troye.* 
Chaucer : Trail us, ii. 880. 


2. Kind, friendly, gracious, benevolent. 

•• Syn ve so goodlich have be unto me.” 

3 Chaucer: C. T., 12.06L 

3. Pleasant, agreeable. 

" Of flowprs perpetual, goodly to the eye 
And blooming from afar." . 

Logan ■ Episode of Levina.. 

4. Pretty large or considerable : as, a goodly 
number. 


* 5. It is uaed Ironically for fine, noble. 

*‘*Tis a goodlu credit for you." 

Hhukesp. : Merry Vive* of Windsor , It. t. 

* B. As adverb: 

1. Flmdy, splendidly, nobly, elegantly, ex- 
cellently. 

•• With »per and target gudely pni y«L" 

Gwaine it Oatoaine, 382. 

2- In a friendly manner ; kindly. 

*• Ye ben wel and goodly advised." 

Chaucer ; McUbeus, p. 192. 

3. Happily. 

“And then shall hartie Lone continue lomr togttber 
goodly , la c;is« both p;trtiea doe theyr duties ^ccard- 
lngly : ^UdaX : Ephesian* vL 

* good ly-head, ’ good' li head, * good- 
11-hcdc, * good ly-hood, * gude -11- 
hed, «. [Eng. goodly; -head.] Goodness, 
grace, elegance, goodliness. 

•• For oner this, to spake of goodllheds 
She passeth all tliat I can of rede." 

Chaucer ; The flower of CurtesU. 

good -man, * gude man, s. [Eng. good, 

and mun.J 

* 1. ‘A familiar appellation of civility ; ft 
rustic term of compliment ; gaffer ; frequently 
used ironirally. 

HI lay my head to any goodmant hvU" 

Shaketp. : Love's labour's Lost. L L 

2. A proprietor of land ; a lamlowmer, ft 
laird. (Scotch.) 

* 3. The head of a' family ; the master of a 
house. 

"And how in three minutes the goodman of th* 
house had been wallowing in a pool of blood »t his owxi 
door. Macaulay : Utit. Eng., ch. xiii. 

♦ 4. A gaoler. 

"That morning before his death, February 17, the 
goodman of the l olbooth came to him in his chamber, 
and told him be might save his life, if he would sign 
the petition," — IVodrow : History, ii 633. 

♦ 5. Used euphemistically for the devil. 
From the earliest ages there has been a ten- 
dency to treat the various personifications of 
evil with respect. Thus the Erinnys of Greek 
mythology became the (repvai OeaL ( = vener- 
able goddesses) of popular phrase, aud the 
Enmenides (well-meaning ones) of later poets. 
In Jude 9 we read that "Michael the arch- 
angel, when contending with the devil, he 
disputed about the body of Moses, dm^st Dot 
bring against him a railing accusation, but 
said. The Lord rebuke thee." As an instance 
of the survival of this custom, Moncure D. 
Conway (Demonology, i. 13) relates a story of a 
Hampshire lady who asked a friend of his if 
she made her children bow when they men- 
tioned the devil’s name, adding solemnly, “ l 
do, I think it's safer." 

goodman’s-croft, $. 

Anthrop. : A strip of ground or corner of ft 
field formerly left unfilled, in Scotland, in the 
belief that unless some such place were left, 
the spirit of evil would damage the crop. 

"Scotchmen still living remember the comer of a 
field being left unfilled for the goodman s-cro/lV— 
Tylor : Primitive Culture, ii- 370. 

good ness, * god-nesse, * gode-nes, 
g'ode-nesse, *good-ncsse, *gud-nes, 

* guid-ncss, * gud ness, s. [A.J5. gddtussj 
M. H. Ger. tfworitissc.J 

1. The quality of being good morally; 
virtue, excellence of character. 

•' You could not know, nobody but myself could 
know, her goodness." — Macaulay Hist. Eng., ch. xx. 

*2. That which is good ; right. 

" Flee sc Lame and schrewednesse and doo goodness*." 
— Chaucer : Melibets*. p. 189. 

3. Kindness, mercifulness, benevolence, 
beneficence. 

•• Poor soul. God's goodness has been great to thee: 

Let never day nor nisht unhaUowed pass.* 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry F/,, 11 L 

4. The quality or state of being good, un- 
damaged, or free from deterioration. 

5. Used as a euphemism for God : as. Good- 
ness knows. 

goods, s. pi [Good, ». (4).] 

goods-engine, s. 

Railway Eng. : A heavy engine for drawing 
goods-trains ; a freight-locomotive. 

goods-shed, s. A covered or inclosed 
shed or shelter for goods at railway stations, 
docks, &c. 

goods train, s. pi A train consisting 
Of waggons or trucks laden with goods. 

goods truck, s. A goods- wagon. 


fate fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her. there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p$t, 
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goods-waggon, s. A railway waggon or 
truck used in the transportation of goods : 
called in America a freight-car. 

* good ship, * good-schipe. s. [Eng. good; 
-skip.] Goodness, grace, kindness, mercy. 

“In whom, of whom, thorw whom heoth 
Alle the goodachipet that we here iseoth.” 

CatUd of Love, 15. 

good - wife, gude-wife, 5 . [Eng. good , aod 
u'i/e.] 

1. The wife of a landed proprietor or laird ; 
a farmer’a wife. 

"This Barnen Sunday the lady Pittmedden, the good- 
wife of Iden, Mr, W illiam Lumsden and his wife, &c. 
were excommunicate.”— Spalding, L 238. 

2. The mistress of a house. 

"When the lad came to the house, the goadurife 
hasted, and gavejbingmeut”— Peden : Life, p. a7. 

good will', s. [Eng. good, and will. ] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Benevolence ; kindly or favourable dis- 
position or feelings. 

” Peace, goodwill, order, and esteem." — Burke r 
American Taxation. 

2. Heartiness, zeal, earnestness, readiness. 
II. Comm. : The custom of any trade or 

business ; the influence of the seller of any 
business to secure to his successor the custom 
already existing ; the right or title to keep up 
and continue the business purchased from an 
outgoing teuant; the money paid for aucb 
right or title. 

good'-y, ’good-die, *good-le, o. At s, 

[Lng. good ; -y.] 

* A, Asadj. : Simple, innocent, silly. 

“So goodie ageut? and you think then there ia no 

S unishment due for your ogentship ? ” — Beaum. d- 
let. ; Lover' t Progress, v. L 
B. As substantive : 

3. A term of civility applied to women : 
corresponding to good man as applied to men. 

" Old Goody Blake waa uld and poor." 

Wordsworth : Goody Blake. 

2. The kernel of a nut. (American.) 

3. (PI-): Sweetmeats, bonbons. 

" Adjourning from time to time to some caf4 for the 
purpose of eating ices or sucking goodies."— S. A. 
Murray ' Lands of the Slave <k the Free, ch. xil. 

good y-eri-a, s. [Named after John Goodyer, 
an English botanist.] 

Bot. : A genus of orchids, trihe Neottide®, 
and that section of it which has the upper 
lobe of the lip flat, the lower one two-lobed. 
The lip is free from the base of the column 
and saccate. Goodyera repens , a plant with 
ovate, acute, reticulate leaves and cream- 
white flowers, is widely distributed, being 
found in the United States, and in the con- 
tinents of Asia and Europe. 

* good'-y -ship, 8 . [Eng. goody; -ship.] 
Goodness. 

’’ The more shame for her goody ship. 

To give so near a friend the slip. 

Butler: Iludibrat, pt L, c. iiL 

•googe, v.t . [Gouoe.] 

go6g-ing§, goodg'-eon^, good -mg§, 

8. pi. [Gudoeok] 

Skip-build. ; The metallic eyes bolted to the 
stern-post, on which the rudder is hung, iu 
each there is a hole to receive a correspondent 
pintle bolted on to the back of the rudder, 
which this turns from side to side, as on an 
axis. They are generally four, five, or six in 
number. 



A. As adj. (Of the two first forms): Yellow. 

“ Thou arfuow both goal and green.” Sir Egeir, p. 3. 

B. As subst. {Of the forms gool and goold). 
Bot. : Various plants, as Calendula officinalis , 

Ckrysantkemum segetum , and Caltha palustris, 

goolc, s. [O.Fr .goule = the throat ; Lat. gula.) 
A breach in a sea-wall or bank ; a passage 
worn by the flux and reflux of the tide. 

goom, ghoom, s. [Mahratta mar-ghoom.] 

Bot. : One of the Mahratta names for Bearded 
Wheat (Triticnm cestivum), a grass cultivated 
m parts of India. 

•goon, v.i. [Go, v.] 

goongh, s. [Mahratta.] 

Bot. : The Mahratta name for Abrus precato- 
rius. [Abhcs.] 


goor, s. [Hiudust. gur ; Mahratta, gool.] Raw 
sugar, jaggree made in India, from the juice 
of the date-palm. Goor was eaten by the 
Thugs as the initiatory rite, pledging them 
to their nefarious occupation. 

goor -a-koo, good a koo, s. [Hind.^ooro- 

khoo, guraku ; Mahratta goodakhoo, gudakhu ] 
The name given in parts of India to balls, 
prepared of different ingredients, to be smoked 
by the natives in a hookah, or pipe. 

goo' rod, gu' ru, s. [Mahratta gooroo, guru ; 
Banac. guru,] A spiritual preceptor among the 
Hindoos. 

goo-san'-dcr, s. [A tautological formation; 
Eng. goose, aud gander.) 

Ornith. : Mergus merganser, a natatorial bird 
of the family Anatid® (Ducks), and the sub- 
family Mergin®. The male is variegated with 
blaek, greenish-black, rose- coloured, and wdiite. 
Most of the bill dark-red, the feet very clear 
red ; the female whitish -ash, ash, reddish- 
brown, white, &c. ; the bill faded red, tha 
feet yellowish-red. It is a native of the Arctic 
regions, whence it extends into the northern 
part of America, Asia, and Europe. It ie some- 
times called tho Jack-saw in England. 

goose, s. [A.S. 0 tis.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1 . Lit. : In the same sense a 3 IL 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A silly person, a simpleton. 

(2) A tailor’s smoothing and pressing iron, 
from the handle being like the neck of a goose. 

" Come in, tailor ; here you may roast your goose." 

Shuketp. : Macbeth, ii. 3. 

* (3) A game of chance played on a card 
divided into small compartments, number 
from one to sixty-two, and arranged in a spiral 
form round an open central space. It was 
played by two or more persons, who moved their 
counters over the compartments, according to 
the numbers which they threw on dice. The 
name was derived from the figure of a goose 
being depicted on every fourth and fifth corn*, 
partment in succession ; if the throw of the 
dice carried the counter of a player on to a 
goose he was entitled to move forward double 
the actual unmber throw n. 

II. Ornithology : 

1. Sing : Any bird of the genus Anser. The 
domestic goose is believed to have descended 
from Anser ferns, called in books the Greylag 
goose. The White Snow goose {Chen hyper - 
bore as) and the Canada goose ( Berniela cana- 
densis) are common species in the United States 
and throughout the continent, breeding in the 
far north. Among the sea geese the Bernicle 
goose and Brent goose are specially to be noted. 
There are numerous other species. Domesti- 
cated, the goose is of great value, both for the 
tablo and for its fine aoft feathers. 

" So screama a goote when swaus melodious sing." 

Beattie : Pastorals, ix. 

2, PI. : Anserin®, a sub-family of Anatid® 
(Ducks). The body ia large and heavy, the 
neck long, the head small, and the bill conical, 
the wings long and powerful, the feet some- 
what long, with small toes. In summer they 
inhabit the polar regions, migrating southward 
in flocks on the approach of winter. The nest, 
which is of coarse grass, and situated in 
marshy places, is large ; the egga several. 

H Obvious compounds : goose-herd, goose- 
pie , Ate. 

goose-and-goslings, s. 

Bot. : Orchis Mono. 

goose corn, s. 

Bot.: The Heath-rush, Juncns squarrosus. 

It ia not a genuine grass. ( Loudon , &c.) 

goose dung oro, s. 

Min. : The same as Ganomatite (q.v.). 

goose-feast, s. Michaelmas. 

goose-flesh, s. The same as Goose-skin 
(q.v.). 

t goose-mussel, s. 

Zonl. : A barnacle. It is not a genuine 
mussel, which ia a mollusc, but is a crusta- 
cean or crustaeeous family. 

goose sit in, s. A peculiar roughness of 
the human akin produced by cold, fear, &c. 



goose-step, s. 

Mil. : The act of a recruit In balancing him* 
aelf on one foot while moving the other back- 
wards and forwards without taking a step. 

goose-tansy, s. 

Bot. : Potentilla anserina. 

(I) To cook one's goose: To do for one. 
(Slang.) 

(2) A wild goose chase : A striving after Im- 
possibilities. 

gooso, v.t. [Goose, s.] 

I. To hiss ; to condemn by hissing. (Sfany.) 

”He wjuj poosed last night, lie was goot d the night 
hefore hxst.—IHckent : Hard Timet, cn. vi. 

* 2. To iron linen clothea. 

goo^e'-ber-ry, s. & a. [ Goose has lost r ; it 
was originally groise nr grose, from O. Fr. 
groisek , groselle, groiselle ; Ir. groisaid; Gael. 
groiseid = a gooseberry ; Wei. gnvys = a wild 
gooseberry, from M. H. Ger. At Ger. krus ; 
Dut. kroes ; N. H. Ger. krans — eriap, criaped. 
Cf. Scotch grozet. ( Skeat £ Mahn.) J 

A. As su&stauriue: 

I. Ord. Lang., Bot., £c. : The fruit of Ribes 
Grossularia, also the hush itself. Sir Joseph 
Hooker plaeeB it under a first aection Grossu- 
laria, of the genus Ilibea, with the character 
branches spinoua ; leaves plaited in bud ; 
pednncles one to three flowered. There ara 
two varieties of the wild gooseberry, Ribes 
Grossularia proper, with the leaves thinning 
above, and the fruit glandular hairy ; and i£. 
Uva crispa, with the leaves smaller and the 
ripe fruit glabrous. The large European goose- 
berry ( Hibes Grossularia), grown so widely on 
that continent, has not been domesticated ia 
the United States, where, however, there are 
several native species, some of which extend 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. R. oxyacan * 
Ihoides is grown largely for the market. The 
snowy-flowered Gooseberry {R. niveinn) is re- 
markable for its w’hite pendulous flowers. 

The Barbadoes gooseberry is Pereskia 
aculeata ; the Cape gooseberry, Physalis pubes- 
cens ; that of Coromandel, Averrhoa Car am- 
bola; the Indian Hill gooseberry Rkodomyrtus 
tomentosa, and the Tahiti gooseberry C'icoa 
disticha. (Treas. of Bot.) 

2. Fig. : A silly person. 

B. As odj. : Of, belonging to, or resembling 
the gooseberry. 

H (I) To play gooseberry ; To play propriety ; 
to accompany two youog lovers in public. 

(2) To play old gooseberry : To play the deuce, 
to act, to throw everything into confusion. 

gooseberry -bush, s. Tha same a a 
Gooseberry (q.v.). 

gooseberry - fool, s. A compound 
made of gooseberries acalded and pounded 
with cream. [Fool.] 

“ Then came sweets . . . some hot, some cool. 
Blancmange, and quince custards, and gooseberry- 
fool." 

Barham : Ingold. Leg. ; Lay of St Romwald. 

gooseberry-moth, s. 

Entom. : The Magpie*inoth, Abraxas grossti- 
lariata. [Maopie-moth, Abraxas.] 

*goose'-cap, s. [Eng. goose, and cap = Lat. 
cap«J = the head.] A silly fellow, a simple- 
ton, a goose. 

" Why. what a gootecap wouldst thou make met* 
Beaum. Flet. : Beggar' t Buth, lv. 4. 

goose'-foot, s. [Eng. goose; - foot ; from th* 
shape of the leaves in soma species of tha 
genus.] 

Botany : 

1. The genus Chenopodium (q.v.), 

2. Aspalathus Chenopoda. 

Tf The goosefoot tribe : 

Bot . : The order Ohenopodiace®. 

goose -grass, $. [Eng. goose, and grass ; from 
the common idea that it is a favourite food or 
medicine for geese.] 

Bot. : Galium Ajxtrine, a common British 
plant. Its leaves, six or eight in a whorl, sre 
hispid, their margins, midrib, and the angles 
of the stem very rough, with reflexed prickles, 
which, if dragged along the tongue, will bring 
blood. The flowers ara w^hite. Called also 
Cleavers or Clivers. 

" Oootegrau, or wild tansy, is & weed that strong 
clays are very subject to.”— Jfortimer ; Biubandry. 


bfiil, pout. Jo^l; oat, 5011, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ihg. 
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gooseneck— gorge 


goose '-neck, s. (Eng. goose , and nccfc.] 

1. Nautical: 

(1) An iron fitted at the end of a yard or 
boom for various purposes. 

M TlieyooienerA must be spread out by the armourer." 
— Marryat: Peter Simple, ch. vL 

(2) A davit. 

2. Hydrunl. : A nozzle having a universal* 
joint connection to a fire-engine stand-pipe. 

3. Agric. : A stick used in thatching. 

goose' -pad - file, v.t. (Eng. goose , aad 
paddle ] To ruw m an awkward, irregular 
manner. 

goose -quill, s. (Eng. goose , and qvill.] One 
of the quills or large wing-feathers of a goose ; 
a pen made of such a feather. 

*goos' er-y, «. (Eng. goose; -ry.) 

1. A place for keeping geese. 

2. Silliness, stupidity like that of a goose. 

M Who will 6oo!i look through and through . . . the 
finical gnoKi-ri/ of your uwtt seruton actor. "-M ilton : 
Apology Jor Smectymnus. 

goose -share, s. (Eng. goose , and share.] 

Bot. : Galium Aparine . 

gooso'-torigue, s. (Eng. goose, and tongue.] 

Bot. : A composite plant, AchilleaTtarmica , 
wild ia Britain. 

goose -wing, s. (Eng. goose, and wing.] 

1. Ord. Lang, : The wing of a goose used as 
a dust-brush. 

IL Nautical: 

1. Another name Tor a staddiog-sail. 

2. One of the clews or lower corners of a 
square mainsail or fore-sail, when the middle 
part is furled or tied up. 

goos ey- gan - der, s. (Eog. goose, and 
gander.] 

1. A gander. 

2. A silly fellow, a simpleton, a gooae. 

*goot, s. (Goat.] 

go'-pher (1), s. (Fr. ganfre = (1) a honey- 
comb, (2) a wafer, a kind of cake.] 

Zoot. : A name given by the early French 
settlers in America to various animals which 
honeycomb the ground by burrowing in it. 
In Canada and Illinois it was given to a grey 
burrowing squirrel, Spermophilus Frankiini, 
west of the Mississippi to S. Richardsonii. iu 
Wisconsin to a striped squirrel, and in Mis- 
souri to a burrowing-pouched rat, Geomys 
bursarius. All these are mammals ; but in 
Georgia the term was applied to a snake, 
Coluber coujten, and in Florida to a turtle, 
Testudo pohj 2 >hem.us. (Goodrich & Porter.) 

gopher-hole, s . 

I. Ord. Lang. ; The burrow of a gopher. 
[Gopher (1).] 

II. Fort.: A small bomb-proof in a line of 
rifle-pits. {American.) 

" Against [mortar shells] rifle-pits are no protection, 
and the soldiers burrow into the earth places known 
as gopher-holes."— Harper' t Weekly, Aug. 6, 1364, p. 502. 

go’-pher (2), s. (Heb. {gopher), from the 
obsolete verb {gaphar) = to cover.] For 
def., see etym. and compound. 

gopher-wood, s. 

1. Scrip. : The wood of which Noa t’sark was 
directed to be made. Various attempts have 
been made to identify the tree. The most 
probable view is that it was the cypress ; Lat. 
cupressvs ; Gr. #nmapior<ros {kuparissos) ; the 
c, p, r of the Latin and k . p, r of Greek being 
the Hebrew g, ph, r t differently pronounced. 
(Cypress.] 

" Make thee an ark of gopher* wood."— Gen. vL 14. 

2. Bot. : Lawsonia alba. 

* gop'-pish, a. (Cf. Icel. gopi = a vain person.] 
Proud, pettish. 

gor'-aL s. (A Nepatilese word.] 

Zool. : Nemorhedus goral , an antelope found 
In the Himalaya mountains. It is about the 
size of the common goat, has black horns 
about four and a half inches long, the general 
colour of the body mouse-giay. 

gor -a- my, gour-a-mi, s. (A Javanese 
name.] 

Ichthy. : Osphromcnus olfax, a fish, a native 


of China, hut has been introduced into the 
Mauritius, and into remote Cayenne. It is 
about the size of a turhot, possesses great 
tenacity of life even when out of the water, 
and is much valued for the table. The female 
is said to form a cavity in the aand for the 
reception of her eggs. 

gor'-bel lied, a. (Eng. gorbelhj; -ed.] Fat, 
big-bellied. 

" Nero did not take 

A nohle club foot stripling ; ne'er contract 

With one tliroat-swolu, gorMlied, or crump-hacked." 

Holiday: Jttvenal. sat. x. 

# gor'-bel ly, s. [A.S. gor = dirt, filth, and 
Eng. belly.] 

1. A fat belly or pauaeh. 

"With crump shoulders, side, and gorbelliex" — 
P. Holland : Camden, p. M. 

2. A fat-bellied person. 

gor96, s. [Norm.-Fr. gorsc ; O. Fr. gorge, from 
Lat. gurges = a whirlpool.] A weir ; a pool 
of water to keep fish in. 

gor' cock, s. (Etym. of first element doubt- 
ful, but perhaps A. S. gor = dirt ; Eng. cod:.] 
The moor-cock, red-grouse, or red-game. 

"’Mon gat desert hills, where, leagues around. 
Dwelt but the goreock And the deer.” 

Scott : Bridal of Triermain, 111 . 6 . 

goE crow, gore crow, 5 . [A.S. gor= dirt, 

tilth, and Eng. crow.] The carrioa-crow. 

"It will also eat grain and insects, and like the 
raveu will pick out the eyes of young lambs when 
Just dropped, for which reaaou it was formerly dis- 
tinguished from the rook, which feeds entirely on 
gram aud insects, by the name of the gor or gurecrow." 
— Pennant British Zoology ; Carrion Crow. 

gor di-a/- 9 e-a, s. pi. (Mod. Lat. gordi(u$), 
and Lat, neat. pi. adj. sutf. -acea .] 

Zool. : Hair-worms : aa order of Scolecida, 
consisting of vermiform or thread-like animals 
with distinct sexes, having their alimentary 
canal, if present at all, imperfectly developed, 
and their water-vascular system rudimentary 
or absent. Luring a portion of their existence 
they live in the interior of insects. 

gor’ dl-aji, a. [Named after Gordius, a half 
mythic king of Phrygia, father of Midas.] Of 
or pertaining to Gordius, or the knot tied 
by him : hence, intricate, complicated. 

"She was a gordian shape of dazzling hue.” 

Keatt: Lamia, L 

gordian - knot, s. A knot tied by 
Gordius in the rope which bound the yoke of 
his chariot to the draught-tree in such an art- 
ful manner that the ends of the cord could 
not be perceived. So intricate was it that the 
report went abroad that the empire of Asia 
was promised by the oracle to him who could 
untie it. Alexander the Great, wishing to in- 
spire his soldiers with courage and his enemies 
with the belief that he was born to conquer 
Asia, cut the knot with his sword, and so 
claimed to have fulfilled the oracle. Hence, the 
term gordian-knot is used for any apparantly 
inextricable difficulty or deadlock ; and to cut 
the gordian-knot is equivalent to removing 
or solving a difficulty by bold or unusual 
measures. 

" Whatsoever it was. I must be fain to leave it as a 
Gordian-knot, which no writer helps me to untie.”— 
Baker : King Stephen (an. 11&4). 

* gor-dl-an, v.t. (Gordian, a.] To knot or 
tie up. 

"Locks . . . timply gordianed up and braided.” 

Keatt : Endymion, bk. L 

gor-di-us, s. {pi. gor'-di-I). (Gordian.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of the order Gor- 
diacese fq.v.). It consists of those extra- 
ordinarily thin aud long inhabitants of the 
water, popularly believed, at least till recently, 
to be animated horse-hairs, and producible 
by the simple process of putting horse-hairs 
into a pond, ditch, or country well. After a 
time they bore their way iuto the bodies of 
insects. When mature they quit their insect 
residence and, returning to the liquid element, 
deposit their eggs in long chains. When gordii 
are dried they hecoine hard and brittle, and 
apparently dead, but water returns them to 
their wonted suppleness and vitality. Gordius 
aquuticus is the Common Hnir-worin. 

gore (1), s. [A.S. gor = filth, dirt : cogn. with 
leel. gor = gore, the cud in animals ; Sw. 
0 orr = dirt, matter : cf. Gr. xopSrj {chordc) = 
a gut, a cord ; Lat. hira = gut ; Icel. gamir, 
gorn = guts.] 

* ]. Dirt, filth. 

" Gore and ferr and fall wast 
That was out ykaat." Lybcaut DUcon.it. 1,471. 


2. Clotted or congealed blood ; blood which 
has become inspissated after elfusioo. 

" But the bloody fact 

Will be avenged, and tb‘ other's faith approved 

Lose no reward, though hero thou ace him die. 

Rolling In duet and gore." Milton : P. L., xL 4«0 

* 3. Blood flowing from a wouud. 

j“ Now, warrior*, gneve no more ; 

Lo, there the Trojan* t bathe your sword* in goreP 
Pope : Homer ; lUad xv. 24 1, 

* i. Filth, loathsomeness, wickedness. 

" With her vnworthelych werk me wlatez withlime 
The gore ther of me hatz greued." 

K. Eng. Allit. Poem * ; Cleanness. SOS. 

* 5. A clotted mass. 

"They were in one gore of blood,"—//. Brooke ; Pool 
gf quality, L C8. 

* gore -blood, * goare-blond. s. Gore, 
blood. 

"Downe strait lie falles, ti armour large with goare- 
blond embrues." Phaer, : Virgill ; . Eneidot XIL 

gore (2), * gair, *gare, *goore. s. (A.S. 
gdra = a projecting point of land, from gar =s 
a spear; Icel. grin = a triangular piece of 
laud : geirr = a spear ; O. H. Ger. kero ; 51. IL 
Ger. gere = a promontory ; Ger. gehre = a 
wedge, a gusset ; Dut. geer = a gusset, a gore.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

I. A triangular or wedge-shaped piece : as— 

(1) A triangular piece sewed into a dres», 
a sail, &c., to widen it out at any part; a 
gusset. 

(2) Ao angular piece of planking used in 
fitting the skin of a vessel to the frames. 

* (3) A triangular or pointed piece of land. 

* 2. Dress. 

"Gcyncst under gore, herkne to my roune.' 

Lync Poemt, p. 29. 

II. Her. : A charge consisting of two curved 
lines, one from the sinis- 
ter chief point, the other 
from the base middle 
point, meeting in an 
acute angle iu the middle 
of the fesse point. 

gore bill, s. A name 
given to the garfish (q.v.) 
from its long beak or nose. 

gore-strake, s. gore. 

Ship-build. : A strake 

which terminates before reaching the stem or 
stern-post. Such strakes are at or near tha 
centre of the ship to lessen the spiling of tha 
plank. 

gore (1), v.t. (A.S. gar — a spear ; Icel. gein; 
51. H. Ger. ger ; O. H. Ger. fr«?r.] 

1. To pierce, to atab, to penetrate with a 
pointed instrument. 

" O let no noble eye profane a tear 
► For me, if I be gored with Mowbray’s spear." 

Shaketp. : Richard IL. L &. 

2. To pierce as with a horn. 

“ An ox that attempts to gore the attendant*.”— 
Cogan: Ethical Treaiite, Dia. 2, § 1. 

* 3. To wound, to tear, to lacerate. 

" The willing redbreast, flying through a thorae. 
Against a prickle gored his tender side.” 

Browne : The Shepherd' t Pipe, EcL L 

* gore (2), v.i. (Gore (1), 5.] To bleed pro- 
fusely. 

gore (3), v.t. (Gore (2), s.] 

* l. To break a passage into, as with a wedge. 

"And now, their mightiest quelled, the battle swerved. 

With many au inrode gored." Milton : P. L.,,v i, 837. 

2. To cut in a triangular shape ; to pierce 
with a gore. 

gor'-fly, s. [A.S. gor = dung; Eog. Jly.) A 
species of fiy. 

gorge, s. [Fr., from Low Lat. gorgia = the 
throat, a narrow pass ; Lat. gurges =■ au abyss; 
the throat ; Ital. gorga, goijta.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The throat, the gullet. 

"He with him closed, and. laying mighty hold 
Upon hia throte did gripe his gorge so fast. 

That wanting breath him down to ground he cast.* 
Spenser: F. y.. VI. iv. 22. _ 

2. That which is swallowed or gorged ; 
swallowed food caused to rise by nausea or 
disgust. 

M And all the way, most like a hrutish beast. 

He spewed vp his gorge, that all did him deteas t.” 
Spouer: F. Q., L iv. 2L 

3. Tha act of gorging ; a heavy meal. 

" The counseler lieareth causes with lease pain being 
emptie, then he shal be able after a Utl gorge."— 'Wil- 
ton : Arte of Rhetonqxie, p. 112. 
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» 4. A narrow passage or entrance ; a pass 

between liills. 

" I heeded not the eddying surge : 

Mine eye but saw the Trostich s gorge" 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, tL 19. 

5. Disgust. (Shakesp. : Hamlet , v. I.) 

* 6. Indignation, temper. 

*' My gorge began to rise. ' Yes,* said I, sulkily, * ray 
family does live at Richmond.* "-W ashington Irving : 
Ralph Ling wood. 

II. Technically: 

1. Arch. : The narrowest part of the Tuscan 
and Doric capitals between the astragal, above 
the shaft of the column, and the annulets ; 
%lso, a cavetto or hollow moulding. 

■2. Fort. : A line joining the inner extremi- 
ties of a work ; as— 

(1) A line drawn between the rear ends of 
the faces of a redan. 

(2) A line across the narrow portion of a 
bastion, from the points of junction of its 
flanks with the curtains. 

3. Mason. : A small groove at the underside 
of a coping, to keep the drip from reaching the 
wall ; a throat. 

4. Naut . : The groove or score of a pulley. 

gorge book, s. Two fish-hooks separated 
by a piece of lead. 

gorge, v.t. & i. [Ft. gorgcr.] (Gorge, $.] 

A. Transitive : 

X. To swallow greedily or in large mouthfuls. 

" Dislodging from a region scarce of prey. 

To gorge the flesh of iambs or yeanling kids." 

Milton : P. L., iii. 434. 

2. To fill up to the throat, to glut, to satiate. 

" The full-fed hound or gorged hawk, 

XTnapt for teuder smell or speedy flight, 

Make slow pursuit or altogether balk.” 

Shakes jk : Rape of Lucrece, 694. 

3. To fill to overflowing, to glut. 

"A house in England which has been gorged with 
Undeserved riches .' —Macaulay ■ Hitt. Eng., eh. xxiii. 

B. Intrans. : To feed greedily, to stuff one- 
self. 

•' When the Bushmen of South Africa have enough 
food, they gorge and sleep."— Zimhray : Mind in the 
Lower Animals. i. 41. 


• gorged, a. [Eng. gorge , s. ; -ed.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Having a gorge, or throat ; 
throated. 

2. Her. : Encircled round the throat, as 
when an animal is repre- 
sented bearing a crown or 
the like round the neck. 

It is blazoned as gorged 
with a crown, &c. 

gor-gc-ous, a. [O. Fr. 

gargias , gorgiais = gor- 
geous, from gorgias = a 
gorget, from gorge — the 
oiroat.] Splendid, mag- 
nificent, showy, glittering goroed. 
with splendid colours, 
resplendent, sumptuously adorned, or gay. 

M The heralds and pursuivants were w aiting in their 
gorgeous tabards."— Macaulay: Hist. Eng,, ch x. 

gor'-gc-ous-ly, adv. [Eng. gorgeous; dy.] 
In a gorgeous manner, splendidly, magnifi- 
cently : with showy magnificence. 

" Golden and red above it 
The clouds float gorgeously." 

Longfellow The Castle by the Sea. 



gor -gc-ous-ncss, 5. (Eng. gorgeous ; -11 ess.] 
The quality or state of being gorgeous ; showy 
or sumptuous magnificence; splendour. 

“It seemed to outvye whatever had been seene be- 
fore of gallantry and riches, and gorgeuMMU of 
apparel.**— Baker: Charles U. (an. 1661.) 

• gorg’-er, * gorg-ere, s. [0. Fr. gorgiere, 
from gorge = the throat ; ltal. gorgiera.] 

I. A piece of armour for the throat ; a 
gorget. 

" Hys vyser and his gar gore." 

Richard Cceur dc Lion, 521 . 

J. A kerchief for the neck. 

•‘That other wyth a gorgcr watz gored oner the swyre ” 

Gawaine, 957 . 

* gor'-ger-in, s. [Fr., from gorge — the 
throat.] 

Arch. .- The neck of a capital ; more com- 
monly the part forming the junction between 
the shaft and tbe capital. 


ture between the helmet and the breast-plate ; 
also a kind of breast-plate like a half-moon. 
The cainail (q.v.), or throat covering of cliain- 
mail, is sometimes called the gorget of mail. 

“See how hie gorget peers above his gown 
To tell tbe people in what danger he was." 

Ren Jonton : Catiline, iv. 2. 

* 2. Dress : A kind of ruff formerly worn by 
females. 

*3. Mil. : A small, 
creseent * shaped, 
metallic ornament 
worn on the breast 
by officers on duty. 

The gorget was the 
last remnant of body 
armour worn by in- 
fantry in England. 

4. Surgery: 

( 1 ) A litliotomic 

cutting-instrument. ooroet. 

(2) A ranulated or 

concave conductor used in operation for fis- 
tula ; called also a blunt gorget. 

Gor-gon, s. & a. [Eat. Gorgon, Gorgo, from 
Gr FopyA (Gorgo) = the Gorgon, from yopyos 
(gorgos) = fearful, terrible.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Lit. & Gr. MythaL : One of three female 
monsters of terrible aspect. They were the 
daughters of Phorcys and Ceto, and were 
named Euryale, Stlieno, ami Medusa, the two 
first being immortal. Their hair was entwined 
with serpents, their hands were of brass, their 
bodies covered with impenetrable scales, their 
teeth resembling the tusks of a wild boar, and 
their eyes possessing the power of turning all 
on whom they fixed them to stone. By the 
aid of Minerva they were finally conquered by 
Perseus, and the drops of blood which fell 
to the ground from Medusa’s head were 
changed into serpents, which have ever since 
infested the sandy deserts of Libya. The head 
was placed on the tegis of Minerva, and re- 
tained its power of turning the beholder into 
stone. 

*’ But hrave Acontcus, Perseus* friend, by chance 

Looked hack, and met the Gorgon' t fatal glance." 

Maynwaring : Ovid ; Metamorphoses iv. 

2. Fig.: Anything very ugly or horrid; a 
woman of repulsive manners or appearance. 

B. As adj. : Like a Gorgon ; terrific ; fearful. 

" Pallas, holding forth 
The terror of the Gorgon shield m vain." 

Cowper: Mature Unimpaired by Time. 

gorgon steam-engine, s. A form of 
direet-acting steam-engine, invented as a 
means of obviating the use of the beam in 
marine-engines. It is called the "Gorgon” 
engine, from having heen first employed iu au 
English government steamer of that name. 

gor go’-nc-an, gor-gd' m an, a. [Lat. 
Gorgoneus, from Gorgon, or Gorgo = a Gorgon ; 
Gr. Top-yo^etos ( Gorgoneios ).] 

1. Of or pertaining to a Gorgon ; like a Gor- 
gon ; terrific. 

" Medusa, with Gorgonian terror, guards 
The ford.” Milton ; P. L., li. 611. 

2. As though caused by a Gorgon ; petrified ; 
stony. 

“The rest his look 

Bound with Gorgonian vigour not to move." 

Milton : P. L.. x. 297 

gor-go’-ne-i-a, s . pi. [Gr., neut. pi. of Top-yo- 
i/eios (Gorgoneios) = pertaining to a Gorgon; 
Top-ym (Gorgo)=a Gorgon.] 

Arch. : Masks in relief representing the Gor- 
gon’s or Medusa’s head ; one of the grotesque 
representations of forms of terror which oc- 
cupied a considerable rauk iu the plastic art 
of the Greeks. They were used as key-stcncs 
in an arch. 

gor go’ ni-a,s. [Lat., = a kind of coral with 
a rigid framework. (Plinj/.)] 

Zool . : Sea-fan ; the typical genus of the 
family Gorgonidae (q.v.). The sclerobasis is 
horny and more or less arborescent. Four 
species arc described by Johnsou as British. 

gor -go'-m-an, a. [Gorgonean.] 

* gor-gon'-l-fjal, a. [Eng. gorgon; deal.] 
The same as Goroonean (q.v.). 



gor' get, $. [Fr. gorgette, from gorge = the 
throat.] 

* 1. Arm. : A metal covering for the throat, 
worn by an armed man, to protect the junc- 


gor-gon'-i-dne, s. pi. [Lat. gorgonia, and 
fein. pi. adj. sutf. ddw.] 

1. Zool. : Sea-shrubs ; a family of Actinozoa, 
order Alcyonaria (Asteroid jiolypcs). Thecoeno- 


sarc, which Is arhoreseent. Is permanently 
rooted, and has a grooved or furrowed branch- 
ing sclerobasis with demioscleritcs — i.c., 
tissue secretions. The species occur mostly 
In shallow water in the warmer seas, attaining 
their maximum in the tropics. Besides Gor- 
gonia, the family contains the genus Corallinra, 
of which the type is Corallium rubrum , the red 
coral of commerce. 

2. Paltront. : The Gorgonidre have existed 
at least from Eocene and perhaps from Oolitie 
times. 

gor'-gon-ize, v.t. [Eng. gorgon; -far.] To 
petrify as though by the glance of a Gorgon ; 
to turn to stone. 

“Whose eies so gorgonized that can eudure 
To see the all-upholder forced to bow '* 

I) a vies .* Holy Roodc, p. 15. 

gor'-hen, s. [Gorcock.] The female of the 

gorcock. 

gor il la, s. [The name was found current 
in parts of Western Africa, when, in the fifth 
century b.c., the Carthaginian navigator 
Hanno visited it on his exploratory and 
colonizing expedition. It was applied, how- 
ever, not to an ape, but to a negro tribe, 
members of which he invited to Cartilage, but 
they could not be prevailed upon to accom- 
pany him.] 

Zool. : A celebrated anthropoid ape (Trog- 
lodytes Gorilla), generally believed to come 
nearer than any known one to man, though 
some contend that the affinity of the gibbon ia 
closer. [Gibdon.] The number of teeth in 
the gorilla, and all the old world monkeys, 
except the lemurs, is thirty-two, the same as 
in man. The hand has the same hones as in 
man. Professor Huxley considers Cuvier’s 
order Quadrumana (four-handed) inaccurate, 
maintaining that the hinder extremities of all 
the monkeys and lemurs are framed anatomi- 
cally as feet and not hands. The height is 
about five feet, almost the same as man. On 
the other hand, the greatest capacity of the 
gorilla’s brain is only 34^ cubic inches, the 
least 23, against (52 in the least capacious 
human skull, and 114 in the greatest. The 
formidable canines, so conspicuous io the 
specimens in museums, as in the Academy of 
the Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, look 
very brutal, but they are only sexual charac- 
teristics, being of more moderate size in the 
female. The low facial angle also and the 
abundant liair, with the extraordinary breadth 
of the chest, diminish the resemblance. The 
last-mentioned characteristic imparts to the 
animal colossal strength, which it is said to 
use in its native haunts against man. It is a 
native of Lower Guinea and the interior of 
equinoctial Africa. It has a congener in the 
same region, Troglodytes niger , the Chim- 
panzee (q.v.). 

gor'-irig (I), pr. par., a.,& s. (Gore (1), v.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: A prick, a puncture. 

gor'-ing (2), pr. par., a., k s. [Gore (3), vA 

A. As pa. par. ; (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

Naut. : A term applied to a sail cut gradn- 
ally sloping, so as to be broader at the clew 
than at the earing. 

C. As substantive: 

Naut. : That part of the skirts of a sail 
where it gradually widens towards the bottom 
or foot ; a goring-cloth. 

goring-cloth, s. 

Naut. : The same as Goring (2), C. 

gor mand, s. & a, [Fr. gourmaml.] [Gour- 
mand.]* 

A. As subst. : A greedy or ravenous eater ; a 
glutton, a gourmand. 

“ Many are made gormands and gluttons by custom 
that are not so by uature.**— Locke. 

B. As adj. : Greedy, gluttonous, voracious* 
ravenous. 

“The sillie saula, that bene Christes shelp, 

Sould nocht l>e giviu to gormand wolfis to kelpi** 
Lyndsay. S. P. P... u. 23i 

*gor-mand-er» s. [Gocrmanber.] 

* gor'-mand lse, s. (O. Fr. goitmandisc.J 
Gluttony, greediness. 

“ With tbe fish which in your banks do breed 
And daily there increase, man's gormandise can feed-* 
Drayton ; Poly-Olbion, a 2. 
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•gor'-mand-Ism, s. [Eng. gormand; -ism.] 
Gluttony. 

gor'-mand-izo, v.i. k l . [Gormandise, «.) 

A. Intrant. ; To eat greedily or like a 
glntton ; to gorge. 

“ Who on occasion in ft dark hole 
Cau gormandise on lighted charcoal" 

King : Orpheus * Enrydiee. 

B. Trans. : To swallow anything greedily. 

* The pampered stomach, more than well sufficed. 

Casts up the surfeit lately gormandized. " 

Drayton : Baron’s IV art, vl. 28. 

gor'- man - di - zer, ». [Eng. gormandiz(c); 
•er. 1 One who gormandizes ; a glutton ; a 
greedy or voracious eater. 


* gor-rel-hel-lied, a. [Goubellieo ] 


gorse, * gorst, * gorsto, s. [A.S. garst 
= a bramble-bush, tlio origin of which is un- 
known.] 

Hot. : One of the names of the Furze, or 
Whin (Ulcx europtnus). 


“There's neither Johnny nor hi a horse 
Among the fern or In the gone" 

Wordsworth : Idiot Boy. 


gor'-sjf, gors'tjf, n. [Eng. gors(e) ; -?/.] Of 
the nature of, resembling, or abounding in 


gorse. 


gor ter-l-a, s. [Named after Pavid Gorter, 
Professor of Botany at Hardewyek.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the snb-tribe 
Gorteriene (q.v.*). They are herbaceous plants 
from South Africa. 


gor ter'-f-e-BS, s. pi. [Mod. Lat gortcrx( a), 
and Lat. fern. pi. adj. snff. -ecp.) 

Bot. : A sub-tribe of composite plaats, tribe 
Cynarese. 

gor-ty'-na, s. [Lat. Gortynn , Gortys , Gortyn 
(from Gr.)* = (l)a city in the Mores, now in 
ruins ; (2) a city in Crete.] 

Entom. : A genus of moths, family Apamidae. 
Gortyna Jtavogo is the Frosted Orange. 


gor'-y, * goar'-y, a. [Eng. gore (1), a. ; -y.) 

1. Covered with gore or congealed blood. 

“ Hospitable beds 

To rest the stranger, or the gory chief.’* 

Dyer : Fleece, bk. U. 


2. Bloody, deadly, murderous. 

** The obligation of our blood forbids 
A gory emulation ’twixt us twain.” 

Shake tp. t Trotiut <fc Cretsida, iy. 8. 


gory- dew, s. 

Bot.: Polmella amenta, an algal of simple 
organization, common oa damp walls ia shady 
places. It appears at first in the form of rosy 
gelatinous patches, ultimately becoming con- 
fluent over a wide expanse, presenting the 
appearance of coagulated venous blood, whence 
its English name. (Griffith A Ilenjrey , Ac.) 


•gos, s. [Goose.] 


gos'-ba, s. [Arab.] 

Mus.: An Arabian Ante. There are two 
aorts of the gosba, the one with three holes in 
the lower extremity, producing four sounds 
which, with their harmonies at the fifth, com- 
plete the octave. The instrument is employed 
to guide the voice of a singer. The other 
gosba is larger and pierced with six holes, 
with a double hole at the hack. (Stainer <£ 
Barrett.) 

^os'-hawk, gos-hauk, s. [Properly goose- 
hawk ; from A.S. gdshafuc, from gds = a goose, 
and hafitc = a hawk ; Jcel. g&s-haukr.] 

Omith. : Astur palumbarius , a bird of prey 
somewhat widely distributed. It ia brown 
above, white underneath, barred across with 
brown, with five hrowner handa on the tail; 
the eyelids whitish. The female Is twenty-four 
or twenty-five inches long, the male almost 
one-third less. It is nbundant in psrts of the 
European continent. The Goshawk of the 
northern Uoited States (.!. atrieapilhift) is a 
larger and handsomer bird, hut otherwise little 
different. The Goshawk can l»e used, as it 
often is in the East Indies, for falconry. It 
pursues its prey directly, instead of swooping 
down upon it from above like a falcon. 

“The goshawk wo* in high esteem among falconers.” 
— Pennant : British Zoology ; Goshawk. 

go shen-ite, s. [Named from Goshen, ia 
Massachusetts, where it occurs.) 

Min, : A variety of beryl. 


go^'-lar-ite, s. [From Goslar, in the Harz, 
where it occurs.] 


ilfin. .' An orthorhombic, white, reddish, 
bluish, transparent or translucent, brittle 
mineral, of vitreoue lustre and nauseous taste. 
Hardness, 2 to 2*5 ; sp. gr., 1*9 to 21. Compos. : 
Sulphuric acid, 27 ‘9 ; oxide of zinc, 28’2 ; water, 
43 9. Found in mines at Holywell, iu Wales ; 
at Fahlun, in Sweden, Ac. Called also Gal- 
litzenite (q.v.). 

go^'-ling, *ges lyng, *gos~lyng, *gos- 
lynge, s. & a. [A.S. gds =. a gooae, and Eng. 
dimin. auff. -ling.} 

A- As substantive: 

1. A young goose ; a goose not yet full 
grown. 

" HI never 

Be each a gosling to obey Instinct." 

Ohakesp. t Corlohinus, T. A 

2. A catkin on nut-trees and pinea. 

3. An unfledged bird, 

4. A goose, a silly fellow, a simpleton. 

B. As adj. : Silly, stupid. 

“ Surprised at all they met, the gosling pair . . . 
Discover huge cathedrais, huilt with alone.” 

Cowjmt: Progress of Error , 379. 

gos'-pel, * gods pel, # godds pci, * gods- 
pelle, * gos pelle, s. A a. [A.S. godspell , 
lrom god = God, and spell = a atory, a history ; 
Teel, gudhspjall = God-story ; O. H. Ger. gots- 
pel. It is not from A.S. gdd = good, and spell, 
though this derivation would exactly agree 
with the Or. evavyeAtov (euanggelioa) — good 
message, from ev (cn) — well, and ayyeAos 
(anggehs) = a messenger.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language .* 

1. Literally: 

(1) In the ssrae seoae as II. L 

(2) In the 9ame sense S3 II. 2 . 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) Anything which announces good news, 
political, social, personal, or of any other 
character. 

(2) Anything accepted as infallibly true; 
as, You must uot take the words just for 
gospel. 

(3) Anything constituting a powerful prin- 
ciple of aetion. 

II. Technically: 

1. Scrip. & Theol. : A term signifying good 
newa, founded originally on certain words 
used by the angel in the annum catioa of 
the Saviour's birth: ’‘Behold, 1 bring you 
good tidings of great joy " (Luke ii. 10). It is 
generally held to signify salvation through 
the atoning death of Christ. 

“Go ye Into all the world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature .”— Matthew xvi. 15. 

Some minor Christian sects adopt the 
word Gospel in this sense as part of their 
name. There are several sects thua entitled 
in Great Britain, bearing the followiog 
names: (1) Gospel Army Mission, (2) Gospel 
Band, and (3) Gospel Temperance Blue Rib- 
buu Army. The first two are of recent origin, 
the last is older. 

2. Script. Canon , <£c. : The fonr canonical 
records of our Saviour's life, by St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. John. This signi- 
fication of the word is derived from the first 
one. It is the historical narrative of that first 
adv<»it of Christ, the announcement of which 
waaipsclosed by the angel to he good tidings 
[ii. ff. The titles are not worded the Gospel 
by Matthew, by Mark, Ac. ; it is the Gospel 
according to Matthew, according to Mark, Ac. 
This implies that tLe gospel is that of God 
(Rom. xv. 16 ; 1 Thess. ii. 2, Ac.) or of Christ 
(Mark 1. 1 ; Rom. i. 16, Ac.) as related by 
Matthew, by Mark, Ac. In one place, how- 
ever, St. Paul says “ my gospel " (1 Tim. ii. 8). 
In the New Testament the word gospel, evay- 
yiKtov (euanggelion) is used only of communi- 
cations made orally. The earliest known use 
of the terra for written accounts of the Sa- 
viour's life, is In Justin Martyr's first “Apo- 
logy," about a.d. 150. He speaks of “ Memo- 
ries of the Apostles, called Gospels." Irenaeus, 
Bishop of Lyons from 177 to 202, used the 
word gospel for the four evangelical narratives 
taken collectively [CanonI; hut lie also employs 
it of each of them taken separately, and 
speaks of their " fourfoldness." He places 
them in the order which now' obtains, as do 
Clement of Alexandria, Or i gen, Eusebius, and 
the early church generally. Some investigators 
however, think that Mark's gospel comes first 
in time ; that the next was perhaps Matthew, 
that Luke was the third, and John certainly 


the last. The first three are called synoptic*, 
because they all look at the events which they 
describe from the aame point of view ; while 
the stand-point of John is quite differeat 
[Synoptic.] Though the Gospela stand in the 
New Testament before the Epistles, some of 
the latter undoubtedly preceded them in point 
of time. [John, Luke, Mark, Mattuew.] 

3. Liturgy: The part of the gospels pre- 
scribed in the Prayer-book to he read on any 
particular day in the Communion service. 

B. As adj. : Of or belonging to the gospel 
Id any of the senses enumerated under A. 

^ Obvious compounds: Gospel- o/er, gospcU 
prsachcr, gospel-sermon, Ac. 

•gospel-book, * godspcl-bok* 

* goddspell-hoc, s. 1 he gospel. 

" Noght ne seyyth the goddspellboC 
Thatt Josaep was* thasrinne." 

Qrmulum, 6,458. 

* gospel-gossip, s. One who Is over- zeal- 
ous in preaching religion to hia neighbours. 

gospel-lights, s. pi. 

Eccles . & Ch. Hist.: Two lighted candles 
borne by acolytes who stand facing the deacon 
aa he i atones the gospel at high mass. 

gospel-side, s. 

Eccles. & Ch. Hist.: The aide of the ehnrch 
corresponding with the corner or horn of the 
altar at which the gospel is read. 

M The acolytes, bearing their tapers olpv*ted, and thft 
thnrifer, with the incense, proceed to the goti>el-side of 
the sanctuary."— ^oc* : Uierurgta, p. 14. 

* go spol-wrlght, *goddspell- 
wribhto, s. The composer or author of one 
of the gospela ; an evangelist. 

" An otherr goddspellwrihhte was Marcus." 

Ommiitm, 5,773. 

* gos'-pel, v.t. [Gospel, «.] To instruct in the 
precepts of the gospel ; to fill with sentiments 
of religion. 

“ Are yon so goipetled 

To pray for this good man and for his issue. 

Whose heavy hand hath bowed you to the grave I” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, 11L L 

gos’-pel-ize, v.t. [Gospellize.] 

* gos'-pel-la-ry» a- [Eng. gospel; -ary.] Of 
or pertaining to the gospel ; theological, evan- 
gelical. 

** Let any man Judge how well these gospellary prin- 
ciples of our Presbyterians agree with the practice and 
doctrine of the noly apostles." — The Cloak in its 
Colours 0679). 

gos’-pel-ler, * god-spel-ler, * gods-pel- 
lere, * gos-pel-ere, * gos -pel -lore, 

* gos-pel-lour, s. [Eng. gospel; -er.) 

* I. One of the fonr evangelists. 

” Mark the gospeller was the gooetll eon of Petre in 
bapty siu.’*— Wycliffe : The Prologue of Marke. 

* 2. Ooe who preaches the gospel ; an adhe- 
rent of the Reformed faith, in contradistinc- 
tion from a Roman Catholic, the former, ia 
the sixteenth century, giving a prominence to 
preaching, in which they were not imitated by 
their opponents. 

“ The persecution was carried on acainst the gospel- 
lers with much fierceness by those of the Rornau per- 
suasion-" — Strype: Memorials of Archbishop Cranmen, 
bk. iii., ch. xvi. 

3. The priest or deacon who reads the 
gospel in the Communion service. 

*• The Archbishop of York was the celebrant, the 
epls toiler being the Dean, and the gospeller the Bishop 
oi Sydney.” — Pall Mall Gazette, Feo. >, 1884. 

4. A contemptuous term for an evangelical 
preacher. [Hot-gospeller.] 

* gos-pel-llze, s. [Eng. gospel; -ize.) 

1. To form or lay down as gospel. 

“The command thus gotpellized to us hath the sama 
force with that whereon Ezra groimded the pious 
necessity of divorcing.”— Milton: Doct. * Discipline eg 
Divorce, bk. L, ch. viiL 

2. To convert by preaching the gospel to ; 
to evangelize. 

“ In the meantime give me leave to put you in mind 
of what ia done iu the Corporation (whereof you are a 
mender) for gospellizing (as they phrase it) the natives 
of New England.”— Boy le : Works. voL i.. p. 109. Life. 

* gos -pel-ly, adt*. [Eng. gospel; -ly.) Ac- 
cording to the teaching of the GoapeL 

* goss, * gosse, s. [Gorse.) 

gos'-sa-mer, *gos’-sa-mere, "gose so- 
mcr,* * gos-so-mer, * gos-som-mer, 

* gos so-myre, * gos-sum-mer, s. <fc a. 
[Lit. goose-summer ; ef. Ger. sommerfdden 
(summer-threads) = gossamer ; Dut. zomer- 
draden (summer-threads) = gossamer ; Sw. 
sommertrdd (summer-uiread) = gossamer.) 
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* 1. The slender cobweb-like threads which 
are seen floating in the air in calm clear wea- 
ther, especially in autumn. They can also be 
seen on a clear frosty morniug on furze- 
bushes, grass, &c. . 

" Four nimble gnats the horses were, 

Their harnesses ol gossamere." 

I tray ton : The Court q f Fairy. 

3. A thin, filmy silk veil or gauze. 

•gSs' -sa-mer-y, a. [Eng. gossamer; -y.] 
Like gossamer ; flimsy; unsubstantial. 

gos san, goz -zan, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Mining : The upper part of a metallic vein, 
presenting a red and ferruginous appearance, 
produced by the decomposition of the iron 
pyrites contained in or associated with the 
ore ; the matrix in which a metallic ore is im- 
bedded. 

'•There Tin North Devon 1 the matrix or gossan of tbe 
lode [of copper ore) is suffused hy particles of gold/— 
Murchiton: Siluria, cb. xvli. 

gos-san-lf'-er-ous, a. [Eng. gossan ; -i 
connective ; Lat. fero — to produce, aud auff. 
•ott-s.] Producing gossan. 

gos 1 -sib, s. [Gossip.] 

gos'-sip, * god-sib, * god-sibbe, * god- 
sybbe, * gos-sib, * gos-syp, s. [A.S. 
god = God, and sib = kin, relative.] [Godsib.] 

* 1. A sponsor in baptism ; a godfather or 
godmother. 

"They had mothers as we had; and those mothers 
had gossips (if their children were christened) as we 
are.’*— Den Jonson : Staple of News. (Induction.) 

*2. (PL): Sponsors engaged in familiar talk 
with each other. 

* 3. (PL ) : Those who engage in trivial talk, 
whether they are sponsors or not. 

" The goyips report 
She has come to King Olaf s court,” 

Longfellow : Musician's Tale. 

4. A friend ; a neighbour ; an intimate ac- 
quaintance. 

" One mother, . . . her little bahe reui I'd, 

And to her gossips gan in couusell say." 

Spenser : F. Q., I. Hi. 11. 

5. One who runs about tattling and repeat- 
ing tales ; an idle tattler. 

" The common chat of gossips when they meet/ 

Dryden : Hind £ Panther, lii. 908. 

* 6 . A tippling, gossiping woman. 

"Sometimes lurk I In a gossip's bowl/ 

Shafcesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, 1L 1. 

7 . Jlere tattle ; idle talk ; trifling or un- 
founded rumour or talk. 

"Bubbles o'er like a city with gossip, scandal, and 

Spite.' Tennyson : Maud, I. iv. 8. 

gSs'-sip, v.t. & t. [Gossip, s.] 

* A, Trans. : To stand gossip or sponsor to; 
to christen. 

" Adopt.ious Christendom, 

That blinking Cupid gossips." 

Shakesp. : All's fi'ed That Ends JPefi, i, 1. 

B. Intransitive : 

X. To talk familiarly ; to chat. 

" Noisy groups at the hou3e-door 

Sat in the cheeriul sun. aud rejoiced and gossiped 
together." Longfellow : Evangeline, i. 4. 

2. To chatter ; to run about repeating tales 
or tittle-tattle. 

** Those little Jarringa and dissonances which arise 
from anger, ceusoriousuess. gossiping, and coquetry." — 
Steele: Spectator, No. 147. 

*3. To make merry, as at a christening feast. 

" With all my heart, I'll gossip at this feast.” 

Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, v. 

* A, To make a ceaseless chattering noise. 

*• Flax for the gossiping looms." 

Longfellow : Evangeline, L 1. 

gos' -Sip-er, s. [Eng. gossip ; -er. ] One who 
gossips ; a gossip. 

•gosslpred, * gos-si prede, *god-si- 
Drede, s. [A.S. god = God : sibreeden = re. 
lation, kin.] 

1. The condition of a gossip or spousor in 
baptism ; relationship through baptism ; spon- 
aorship. 

" Oossipred or com paternity, by the canon law, is a 

S iritual affinity ; aud the juror, that was gossip to 
ther uf the parties, might, in former times, have 
been challenged as not inaiflerent."— Davies. 

2. Intimacy ; close acquaintance. 

3. Gossip ; idle talk ; tittle-tattle. 

* gos' -sip- r^, * gos'-sip -rie, s. [Eng. 
gossip ; - ry .] The condition or state of gossips ; 
close intimacy. 

" He was seized hard & fast on the hishoprick, 
whereby all gossiprie garle up between him and my 
ancle Mr. Andrew.'— MdMU : MS., p. 86. 

gos'-slp-y, a. [Eng. gossip ; -y.] Full of 


gossip ; inclined to gossip : as, a gossipy 
woman. 

"A writer of am using gossipy letter*. "—Athenaeum, 
Felt. 25, 1882. 

* gos’-so mer, s. [Gossamer.] 

gos soo n, gor-soon, s. [Fr. gargon = a 
boy.] A boy, a lad. (Irish.) 

gos syp'-I um, s. [Lat. gossypion, gossipion, 
gossympinus. (Pliny.) J 
Bot. ; A genus of Malvaceae, tribe Hihiscese. 
The leaves are generally three or five-lobed ; 
around the flower is an involucre, cordate at 
the base, and terminating at the apex in three 
broad, deeply -cut segments. Calyx five- 
toothed, corolla of five petals, stamens united 
into a column, fruit a three or tive-celled 
capsule, each cell when ripe bursting through 
the middle aud exhibiting the seeds enveloped 
in cotton. The species cultivated in the 
United States, which furnishes so much 
cotton to Lancashire, is Gossypium barbadense, 
of which there ard two well marked varieties, 
the Sea-island or Long-staple cotton, and the 
Upland, Georgian, Bowed, or Short-staple 
cotton ; that of India, largely brought into use 
during the American civil war of 1861 to 1S65, 
is G. herbaccum. How many more species exist 
has not been determined, the genus being very 
variable. A hland oil is made from the seeds, 
which also, after having heem pressed, have 
been used as a food for cattle. Alartius states 
that in Brazil the young leaves and seeds of 
Gossypium vitifoliuvi are used in dysentery, 
aud steeped in vinegar are applied to the head 
io hemicrania. 

*gost, $. [Ghost.] 

* gost -Ihg, 8 . [Etym. doubtful.) 

Bot.: “An herb.” Ainsworth, quoted by 
Johnson, who calls it Rubia. If so, it is a 
madder. 

got, pret. & pa. par. of v. [Get, t>.) 

* gotgh, $. [Ital. gozzo — a kind of bottle ; 
gottu — a drinking-glass.] A water-pot, a 
pitcher. 

** A gotch of milk I've been to All.” 

Bloomfield : Richard £ Kate. 

goto (1), gowt, s. [Dut. goot ; Low Ger. g6te; 
Ger. posse.] 

1. A sluice, a drain, a gutter. 

" Gote, or water sebetelys. Aquagium, singlocito- 
rium." — Prompt. Pare. 

2. A slough, a miry place. 

* gote (2), s. [Goat.] 

*got-er,$. [Gutter.] 

Goth, s. [Lat. Gothi = the Goths.) 

]. Lit. : One of an ancient race belonging 
to the Teutones, who originally occupied a 
great portion of European aud Asiatic Russia. 
Fihner, their king, conducted a body of his 
nation to the coast of the Euxine, where it 
afterwards increased into a numerous and for- 
midable people under the names of Visigoths 
and Ostrogoths, the former occupying the 
countries to the west of the Dnieper, tlie 
latter those to the east. The Visigoths crossed 
the Danube, plundered Rome and Italy, and 
fixed their residence in Spain, while their 
kindred, the Ostrogoths, took possession of 
Italy', which they held till a.d. 544, when they 
were overthrown by Narses, general of Jus- 
tinian. From this time the Goths as a nation 
make no figure in history, except in Spain ; 
hut traces of their language, manners, and 
arts are still to be found in every country of 
the East. A branch of the Visigoths, settled 
in Mcesia, the modern Bulgaria, are known as 
Mcesogoths, and the translation of a great por- 
tion of the Bible by Wulfila, or Ulfila, a Chris- 
tian bishop, about a.d. 350, fragments only of 
which have come down to us, is the earliest 
known specimen of the Gothic or Teutonic 
tribe of tongues. 

2. Fig . ; A barbarian ; one deficient in or 
utterly without taste ; a rude, ignorant person. 

go'-tham-ist, s. [See def.] An inhabitant 
or native of Gotham, a village in Nottingham- 
shire, said to be celebrated for the blunders 
made by its inhabitants. 

go'-tham-Ite, s. [Eng. Gotham ; -Us.) 

1. A Gotliamist. 

2. A term applied in sport to an inhabitant of 
New York city, sometimes known as Gotham. 


got'-har-dlte, s. [From the St Gothard 
Alps, where it occurs.] 

Min. : The same as Dufuknoysitb (q.v.). 

* gotbelen, v.i. [Cf. Iceh gutla.] To rumble, 
as the stomach. 

” Hi*e guttea bigonne to gothelen." 

F. Plowman, 3.1C7. 

goth -ic, * goth -ick, a. & $. [Lat. Gothicu*. J 

A. As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : Of or pertaining to the Goths ; as. 
Gothic customs, Ac. 

" Confining his labours almost wholly to religious 
and legendary histories, he [Albert Durer] turned the 
Testament Into the history of a Flemish village; the 
hahits of Herod. Pilate, Joseph. Ac., their dwellings, 
their utensils, aud their customs, were all Gothic »ud 
European."— Walpole : Catalogue of Engravcrt tl vol. v. 

2. Fig . ; Rude, uncivilized, barbarous. 

"The Gothic cloud 

Of time and language o'er thy genius thrown." 

Thomson : Summer, 1,578. 

II. Arch. : A term sometimes used to dis- 
tinguish mediaeval from classical architecture. 
In a more limited sense it compreheuds those 
styles only of mediaeval architecture which 
are characterized by the pointed arch. In the 
narrower sense, Gothic architecture dates 
from the middle of the twelfth century; 
in the wider, it includes as well Anglo-Saxoo, 
which prevailed from the close of the sixth to 
the middle of the eleventh century, and also 
Anglo-Norman, which flourished during the 
succeeding hundred years. The latter was 
followed by the Semi-Norman or Transition ; 
this gave place, at the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, to Early English, and this, at 
the commencement of the fourteenth century 
to Decorated English, replaced at the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century by the Florid, 
or Perpendicular. Gothic architecture at- 
tained its perfection in the Decorated Euglish 
period. The free, flowing lines and the chaste 
ornamentation hy which it is distinguished, 
degenerated into the stiff, staring lines and 
the too-elaborate decoration of the Perpen- 
dicular ; and the process of debasement con- 
tinued until, in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, Gothic fell into entire disuse. 
Towards the close of the eighteenth century a 
re-action begau, and the movement has gone 
on gathering strength ever since. [Decorate^ 
Early English, Perpendicular, Pointed.] 

B. As substantive : 

I. Ord. Lang. : The language of the Gotha. 
It belongs to the Low German group of the 
Teutonic dialects, to which belong Euglish, 
Frisian, Dutch, Flemish, aud Old Saxon. It 
is the oldest and most primitive of the Ten- 
tonic dialects of whicli any remains are 
known; it was spoken by the eastern and 
western Goths, who occupied the province of 
Dacia. It is closely akin to English and Dutch. 

II. Technically: 

1 . Arch. : The Gothic style of architecture. 
[A. 11.] 

"The parish church of Lamheth is at a small dis- 
tance from the Palace, has a plain tower, aud the 
architecture is of the Gothic of the time of Edward IV.” 
— Pennant : London ; Laihbeth Church. 

2. Print. : A name given to a bold-faced 
type, used for titling and jobbing work. 

* goth-ic-ad, a. [Eng. gothic; -a/.) The 
same as Gothic (q.v.). 

* g 6 th'-i- 9 ism, s. [Eng. Gothic; -tow.) 

1. A Gothic idiom or custom. 

2. Conformity to the Gothic style of archi- 
tecture. 

3. Rudeness of manners ; barharousness. 

“ Night, gothicism. confusion, and absolute chaos arc 
come again.’ — Shenst one. 

goth'-i-qlze, v.t. [Eng. Gothic; -tze. ] To 
make Gothic ; to bring back to barbarousness. 

* gdth’-ish,a. [Eng. Goth ; -ish.) Pertaining 
to or resembling the Goths ; Gothic ; rude ; 
Uncivilized. 

goth -ite (o as e), s. [Named after the great 
German poet Gothe, or Goethe, who was born 
in 1749, and died in 1832.] 

Min. : An orthorhombic, yellowish, reddish, 
or dark-brown mineral, sometimes blood-red 
by transmitted light. Lustre imperfectly ada- 
mantine. Hardness, 5 to 5'5 ; sp. gr., 4‘0 to 4'4. 
Compos. : sesquioxide of iron, S3'6 to 90'5 ; 
sesquioxide of manganese, 0 to 2'5 ; silica, Ot® 
4 3 ; and water, 9*4 to 11 5. Found at Clifton, 
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gotish— gout 


Id Gloucestershire ; near Botallack and Lost- 
witliiel, in Cornwall ; in Saxony, &c. Called 
also Pyrrhosi derite and Onegite(q.v.). (Dana.) 
Mr. W. J. Sollas describes it also as occurring 
In the lihynmey quarry in bedding-planes of 
rocks immediately below the Rliynmey grit of 
Silurian age, near Cardiff ( Quar . Jour. Geol. 
Soc., xxxv. 505.) 

* got ish, a [Goatish.) 

gou-a ni a, s. [Named after Antbooy Gouao, 
Professor o'f Botany, at Mootpeller.) 

Hot. : A genus of Rhaninaceae, consisting of 
evergreen climbers. Gouania domingensis, a 
species from the West Indies and Brazil, is 
stomachic. 

* goud, s. [Woad.) 

goilge, * goode, * gowge, s . [Fr. gouge, 

from Low Lat. guvia — a kind of chisel ; Sp. 
gubia ; Port, goiva.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : In the same sense aa II. 3. 

2. Fig. : A cheat ; an imposition ; au Impos- 
tor. ( Amer .) 

II. Technically: 

1. Bookbind. ; A finisher's hand -tool for 
bliod-tooling or gilding, having a face which 
forms a curve. 

2. A shaped incisiug-tool used for cutting 
ont forms or blanks for gloves, envelopes, or 
other objects cut to a shape from fabric, 
leather, or paper. 

3. IPo od-work. : A chisel with a curved blade 
adapted to make a rounded groove io cutting 
or turniug wood. They are known as flat, 
middle, and quick ; their curves being respec- 
tively obtuse, medium, and acute. The gouge 
existed in early agea in atone, bone, and 
brouze. 

gouge-bit, s. A wood-boring tool used 
in a brace. It has a rounded end, and a groove 
which contains the chips. 

gouge-slip, s. An oil-stone or hone slip, 
for sharpening on the coucave side of the 
edge of the gouge. 

gouge, *googe, v.t. [Gouoe, a. Fr. gouger .] 
L Lit . ; To scoop out or make a groove in 
with a gouge. 

*• Oooging of hem out 

Jtist to the size of my bottles, anti not slicing.” 

Ben Jomon : The Devil ii an As*. 1L L 

II. Figuratively: 

1. To force out the eye of with the thumb or 
finger. 

2. To cheat; to impose upon. (Amer.) 

•gou- jeers, *good-ier, * good -year, 
* good-yere, s. [Fr. govjere, from gauges 
a trull. J The venereal disease. 

"The goodyeur* shall devour them." 

Shakesp. : Lear , v. 8- 

* goul, s. [Ghoul.] 

* goul, * goule, * goul-en, * gowle, v.i. 
[lcel. gaula.) To howl, to yowl, to cry aloud, 
to sbout. 

*' Sone of man, cry thou and goul."— Wydiffc : Ezekiel 
xxi. 12 . 

* goul -and, 5 . [A.S. geolo = yellow.) A 

flower ; perhaps the gowan or mountain daisy. 

Gou-lard’, s. [Named after Thomas Goulard, 
a surgeon at Montpelier, about a.d. 1750, who 
discovered it.) 

Pharm. : The same as Goulard’s-extract. 

goulard’s-extract, s. 

Pharm. : A saturated solution of basic lead 
acetate. It is uaed as a lotion in cases of in- 
flammation. 

goule (1), s. [O. Fr. goule; Fr. gucule; Lat. 
0 «fo.) The throat. 

" There may be aeue ane tbroll. or ayuding stede, 

To Acheron reuin doun that hellis sye. 

Gapand with his pestiferus goule full wyde." 

Doug la* : Virgd, 227, 

* goule (2), 5. [Ghoul.) 

* goules, * gowlys, $. [Gules.] 

* goune, s. [Gown.) 
gour, s. [Gaur.) 

gou-ra, s. [The name in some of the Eastern 
islands.) 

Ornith. : Ground pigeon ; the typical genus 


of the family Gourida. Grnra coronata is the 
size of a turkey. It is wild in the Eastern 
Archipelago, and is domesticated iu Java. 

gour a ml, s. [Goramy.) 

gourd (I), * goord, ‘ gourde, * gowrde, 

s. [O. F. gouhourde , coharrde, wngourde, 
choourde ; Fr. gourde, from I .at. cucurbita = 
a gourd ; prob. connected with corbis — a 
basket.) 

1. Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same sense as II, 

"The gourd and olive brown 

Weave the light roof." Dyer • Ruin* of Rome. 

2. A bottle or vessel for carrying water, so 
called from its shape. 

"I haue heer iu a gourde 
A draught of wyu." Chaucer: C. T., 17,011. 

II. Technically : 

1. Dot. : Cucurbita pepo ; a hispid plant, with 
tendrils, large yellow flowers, and oblong or 
ovate fruit ; a native of Aatraeban, but culti- 
vated in many countries. It was introduced 
into Lngland in a.d. 1570. It lias run into 
many varieties. The fruit is used as a culi- 
nary vegetable in soups and stews, or mixed 
after being sugared and spiced, with slired 
apples, to constitute pumpkin pie. Called 
also the Pumpkin-gourd or Pompiou. 

2. Scripture: Hebrew ]Vp T 'p (qiqayon); Sep- 
tuagint fcoAo*ve0i) ( kolokunthv '). The Hebrew 
word is apparently so much akin to the Greek 
word KiKt ( kiki ) used by Dioacorides for the 
castor-oil plant (Ricinus communis), that the 
“gourd” of Scripture was probably that 
species. It is a euphnrbiaceous plant, and 
not of the order Cucurbitaeem. For the wild 
gourd of Scripture, see ^ (2). 

II (1) Of the genuine Cucurbitaceae, the 
Bitter or Colocynth Gourd is V itndlus Colo - 
cynthis; the Bottle, Club, or Trumpet Gourd 
is Lagenaria vulgaris, which so varies in the 
form of its fruit as to suggest in the several 
individuals all these appellations. The Goose- 
berry gourd is Momcrdica cchinata ;*tbe Orange 
gourd is Cucurbita aura ntia; Red gourd and 
Spanish gourd are popular names for Cucur- 
biUt maxima, the flesh of which, when boiled, 
is like a tender carrot ; tbe Snake gourd is 
the genua Trichosantlies, and especially T. 
colubrina ; the Squash gourd is Cucurbita 
Melopepo; and the White gourd is Bennicasa 
ceri/era. It is extensively used by the natives 
of lodia in tbeir curries. 

(2) The Wild Gourd of Scrivture: Hebrew 
pi. DWpC (paquoth), aod DT|?E (peqaim). It 
is from rpD (paqa) — to be split or burst. 
It is a plaot which grew oo a wild vine, — i.e., 
was procumheot, and had tendrils. It more- 
over produced “death in the pot;” discover- 
able in a moment by the taste. It was pro- 
bably either the Colocynth ( Citndlus Colocyn- 
this), or the Squirting Cucumber (Momordica 
Elatcrium), the one called by Geseuius by its 
ancient name, Cucumis agresiis. 

(3) In Liodley's Natural System of Botany, 
the order Cucurbitacese is called the Gourd 
tribe, altered iu his Vegetable Kingdom to 
Cucurbits. 

gourd shell, s. The shell or riod of the 
gourd, which is used for drinking-cups, &c. 

” It [the catalogue of household utensils] consists of 
gourd-shell*, which they convert into vessels that serve 
aa bottles to hold water, and as baskets to contain 
their victuals and other things, with covers of the 
same ; and of a few wooden bowls and treuchers of 
different sizes."— Coo*.- Voyage*, voL vl, bk. iii., ch. 9. 

gourd tree, s. 

Dot. : Cresccntia Cujete, more frequently called 
iu English the Calabash tree (q.v.). See also 
Cresceotia. 

gourd-worm, 5. 

Zool. : The same aa fluke worm (q.v.). It 
infests the liver of the alieep. 

* gourd, * gord (2), s. [O. Fr. gourt.) A 
kind of false dice, probably so called from 
being hollowed out. 

" To eke out your living . 

By fulhara and gourd.'' 

Scott : Fortune* of Nigel, ch. xxvli. 

gourde (1), s. [Sp. gordo= large.) Tbe Franco- 
American name for the colonial dollar in use 
in Uayti, Cuba, &c. 

* gourde (2), * gourd-er, s. [Etyiu. doubt- 
ful.) A torrent. 

"Let the gourdert of mine come doune.”— Harding: 
Against Jewel, p, 189. 


gourd-l ness, *. [Eng. gourdy ; -diets.} 

Farr. : The quality or state of being gourdv 
or swelled iu the lega ; a swelling in a horut/t 
leg, afyer a journey. 

* gourd lug, s. [Eng. gourd; dng.) 

Farr. : The same as Gouudivess (q.v.X 

gourd y, a. [Eng. gourd (1) ; -y.) 

Farr. : Swelled in the legs, as a horse after 
a journey. 

gour id®, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. goura (q.v.), and 
Lat. fetn. pi. adj. sutf. -idee.] 

Ornith. : Ground-pigeona ; a family of pigeons 
having certain affinities to the gallniaceoua 
birds. They feed on the ground in flocks. 
They occur in the hotter parts of both the 
Eastern and Western hemispheres. 

gour i' nee, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. &c. gour(a), and 
Lat, fern. pi. adj. sail'. - ince.\ 

Ornith. : A sub • family of Columbid® 

(Pigeona), aometimes elevated into a family 
Gouridie (q.v.). 

gour' U e-a, s. [Named after Mr. Robert 
Gourlie, who gathered plants at Mendoza.) 

Bot. : A genus of papilionaceous plants, 
trihe Sopborese. The pulp* of the fruit is used 
at Bueaoa Ayres to flavour sweet wine. 

gour'-mand, * gour-mond, s. & a. (Fr.) 

A. As substantive : 

1. A greedy or gluttooous eater ; a glutton. 

"ThAt great gourmand, fat Aplclua.” 

Ben J onto n ; Sejanu*. L L 

2. An epicure ; a daioty feeder. 

B. As adj. : Greedy, gluttooous, gormand- 
izing. 

* gour' man der, «. [Eng. gourmand; -er.] 

A gormandizer. 

"The Persians are great gourmandert and greed 7 
gluttons.”— P. Holland: Plutarch, p. S85. 

* gour mand-ize, v.i . [Gormandize, v .) 

* gour -mand ize, s. [Gormandise, *.) 

gour’-met (J silent), s. [Fr. = a connoisseur 
in or judge of wioes.) An epicure ; a dainty 
feeder ; a connoisseur in wines aod meats; a 
man of keen palate. 

gour-net, s. [Gurnet.] 

gous -ly, 8. An old form of harp uaed by tbe 
Silavomana, whose bards were called gouslax. 
the poetry which they chanted being called 

gouslo. 

♦gous trous, a. [Gousty ( 2).] Gusty, dark, 
wet, stormy ; as, a goustrous night. 

* goust y (IX goust ie, a. [Low Lat gnat- 

tus; Ital. guusto ; Fr. gast = waste, desert.) 

1. Waste, desolate, deserted. 

"Wind like this, at twal o'clock at night, to thlr 
wild gousty was t " — Scott . Antiquary, ch. xxr. 

2. Ghostly ; preternatural. 

3. Ghastly. 

* goust -y (2), a. [Gusty.] 

gout (I), * goute, * gowte, «. [Fr. goutU, 

from Lat. gutta = a drop.) 

1. Ordinary Language : 

L A drop. 

" I Bee thee still. 

And on the hlade o' tb' dudgeon gouts of hlood." 

Shakcsp. : Macbeth, if, L 

2. In the same seose as II. 

" The goute lette hir nothing for to daunce." 

Chaucer: C. T., 16 , MC 

II. Pathol. : A disease produced by the ex- 
cess of uric acid in the blood iu the form of 
urate of soda. It is usually hereditary, is rare 
before the age of thirty, and geoerally arises 
from excessive indulgence io wines or malt 
liquors, the last giving rise to “ poor man’s 
gout.” It is rarely produced by the use of spirits, 
aod is therefore much less common iu Scotlaod 
than in England, whisky being the natiooal 
intoxicant io tbe former country. Tbe great 
toe is the part most frequently affected, pain 
and irritability are leading symptoms ; it may 
become chronic, and is very intractable to 
treatment. Wbeo it attacks internal parts it 
is termed irregular or retrocedent gout, and ia 
proportionately more dangerous. Diet re- 
quires strict regulation, with abstemiousness 
or abstinence from alcoholic liquors. Colchi- 
cum, «tc., internally, and certain mineral 
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waters, sueh as Buxton and Bath and various 
German waters, are useful in the treatment 
of this complaint. Excessive exertion and 
fatigue, or mental labour, have been known 
to produce gout also, but whenever it is, as it 
usually is, hereditary, extreme precautions 
ought to be taken to prevent the occurrence 
or recurrence of an attack. 

gout stones, s. pi. 

Pathol. : The same as Chalk-stones (q.v.). 

gout-weed, *. 

Bat. : jEgopodium podagraria. [Goat- weed.] 

* gout (f silent) (2), s. [Fr. goftt, from Lat. 
gusto = to taste.] A taste ; a relish ; a liking, 
[Gust.] 

*' Catalogues serve fnr a direction to anyone that has 
a gout tor the like studies."— Woodward: On Fo inis. 

* goiit'-cn, * gowt on, v.i. [Fr. gouttcr, from 
Lat. gutto, from gutta — a drop.] To drop or 
gutter as a candle. 

" Ooicton, as candelys. Ou f to."— Prompt. Parv. 

goiit -l-ly, adv. [Eng. gouty ; 4y.] In a gouty 
manner. 

gout-i-ness, s. [Eng. gouty; -ness.J The 
quality or state of being gouty. 

gout lsh, «. [Eng. gout; - i$h .] Inclined or 
predisposed to gout ; in some degree affected 
by gout ; gouty. 

* gout-ous, * gowt us, a. [O. Fr. gutus, 
gutenx.) Gouty. 

“A queue gowt us aud croket.”— Rcliquit* Antique, 
1. 196. 

g^nit-wort, s. [In this word gout seems to 
be a corruption of Eng. goat, and wort,] The 
same as Goat-weed (q.v.). 

g6Tit -y, a. [Eng. gout; -y.) 

I. Literally: 

1. Suffering from or diseased with the gout; 
subject to the gout. 

"Not giving like to those, whose gifts though scant 

Pain them aa if they gave with gowty hand.” 

Davenant : Gondibert, i, 6. 

2. Pertaining to the gout. 

“The settlement of a gouty matter in the suhstance 
of the lungs.''— Blackmore. 

3. Swollen as though with gout. 

*' Which makes the young shoots tumify aud grow 
knotty and gouty.”— Derham : Phytico-Theology, hk. 
vL. ch. vi (Note 22.) 

* II. Figuratively : 

1. Swollen out of proportion. 

"This humour in historians hath made the body of 
ancient history in some parts so and monstrous." 

— Spenser. 

2. Boggy : as, gouty land. 

gouty-bronchitis, s. 

Pathol. : Bronchitis arising as a cecondary 
disease during the progress of gout. 

gouty-ooncretions, s. pi. 

Pathol,, Chern <0c. : Concretions composed 
of urate of soda, occurring in the joints, the 
kidneys, &c., of some persons affected with 
gout. 

gouty-kidney, s. 

Pathol. : A kidney morbidly affected during 
the progress of gout. It nsually shrivels to 
one-half or one-third of its usual size, and con- 
tains secretions of urate of soda. [Gouty* 

CONCHETIONS.J 

gouty-neuritis, s. 

Pathol. : Inflammation of a nerve in a gouty 
or rheumatic subject. It is believed that in 
such a constitution it may occur idiopathi- 
cally. 

gouty-stemmed, a. (See the compound.) 

If Gouty-stemmed tree: 

Bot. : An Australian name for Detabeehea 
rupestris, a tree with a bulged*out stem ; 
called also the Bottle-tree. 

* gove, s. [Goff (2).] A rick, stack, or mow 
of hay. 

* gove, v.i. [Gove, s.] To put hay into a 
stack, rick, or mow. 

*• In goving at harvest, learn skillfully how. 

Each grain for to lay hy itself ona mow." 

Turner : August's Husbandry. 

gov -ern, * gov-erne, * gov-ern-i, 4 gov- 
ern-y, *gov-ern-yn, v.t. i. [u. Fr. 
governer (Fr. gouverner), from Lat. guberno, 


from Gr. (kuberno) = to steer a ship ; 

Sp. gobemar ; Port, governar; Ital. govemare.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. Ordinary language : 

4 1. To steer, to manage arship, to pilot. 

"He lakked schipmen to govvrne here schlppes."— 
Treviso, iv. 63. 

2. To regulate the eourae or motion of : as, 
A helm governs a ship. 

3. To manage, to direct, to regulate. 

"And for His glory all things made, all things 
Orders and governs.” J Tilton P. ft., iii, 112. 

4. To rule as a chief magistrate; to dirpet 
and control, as the actions and conduct of 
men, by established laws or arbitrary will ; to 
regulate by authority. 

" After king [Lud] ther was k yng ys hrother Caxsibel. 
That noble prince was y now & that loud gouemede 
weL" Robert of Gloucester, p. 41 

* 5. To regulate ; to order. 

"If ye povernc yow by sapience put away sorwe out 
of youre liert." — CFutucer: Tale of Melibeus, p. 141. 

* 6. To control ; to restrain. 

"She's desperate : govern her.” — Shakesp, : Lear. v. S. 

II. Gram . : To cause to be in n particular 
case : as, A verb transitive gowrns the noun 
in the accusative case ; to require a particular 
case to follow : as, A verb governs the accusa- 
tive case. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To exercise authority, to administer the 
law ; to be or act as governor or ruler. 

" While the chief magistrate governs according to 
the law he ought to ho obeyed.”— Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. xl. 

2. To maintain the superiority ; to have the 
coutrol, to prevail. 

"The heart of brothers governs in our lovea.” 

Shakesp. : Antony A Cleopatra, ii. 2. 

Tf Crabb thus discriminates between to 
govern, to rule, and to regulate: “The exercise 
of authority enters more or less into the signi- 
fication of these terms ; but to govern implies 
the exercise likewise of judgment and know- 
ledge. To rule implies rather the unqualified 
exercise of power, the making the will the 
rule ; a king governs his people by means of 
wise laws and an upright administration : a 
despot rules over a nation according to his 
arbitrary decision. These terms are applied 
either to persons or things : persons govern or 
rule others; or they govern, rule, or regulate 
things. In regard to persona, govern is always 
in a good sense, but ride is sometimes taken 
in a bad sense ; it is naturally associated with 
an abuse of power : to govern is so perfectly 
discretionary, that we speak of governing our- 
selves ; but we speak only of ruling others. 
To govern necessarily supposes the adoption 
of judicious means ; but ruling is coufined to 
no means but such as will obtain the end of 
subjecting the will of one to that of another. 
Regulate is a species of governing simply by 
judgment ; the word is applicable to things of 
minor moment, where the force of authority 
ia not so requisite : one governs the affairs of a 
nation, or a large body where great interests 
are involved ; we regulate the concerns of an 
individual, or we regulate in cases where good 
order or convenience only is consulted : so 
likewise in regard to ourselves, we govern our 
passions, but we regulate our affections.” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

* gov ern, s. [O. Fr. gaverne ; Fr .gouverne; 
Port. & ltal. governo; Sp. gobiernc.) Govern- 
ment. 

"His MschopricVt ’,.a<lde Ibco without* govern and 
rede ."— Life kf ticket (1789). 

4 gov'-ern a ble, a. (Eng. govern; -able.] 

1, That may or can he governed, ruled, or 
managed ; manageable, tractable, obedient. 

•• 1 Only this I must acknowledge.’ he mildly added ; 

* they were uot governable."’— Macaulay , Hist. Eng., 
ch. v. 

2. Pliable, manageable. 

"There is not a more tensile and governable plant 
in nature Evelyn : On Forest Trees, ch. xxiii. 

* gov ern a ble ness, s. [Eng. governable ; 
-ness.] The* quality or state of being govern- 
able ; tractability. 

•• It is likely that govemahleness was not his strong 
point.”— Saturday Review, Jan. 2G, 1883, p. 120. 

4 gov ern aille, 4 gov ern all, * gov- 
ern ayl, * gov ern ayle, s. [O. Fr. go - 

vt mail; Fr. gouvernail, from Lat. gnbernaev* 
lum = a rudder, from guberno = to steer.] 

I. A helm, a rudder. 

M And la schippU wtmnne the! ben greete, and lien 
dryuim of struuge windis, yet thei hen borun ahoute 
of a litil gouernail." — II ‘ycltjfe : James iii. 


2. Government, rule, authority, direction, 
management. 

“ He of hi* gardln had the gouemale.” 

.Sjwuser F. if, II. xlL 48. 

4 gov'-ern-an^e, 4 gov-ern-aunce, «. 

[Fr. gouver nance.] 

1. Government, rule, management, direc- 
tion, regulation. 

"Jonathan took tiie governance upon him at that 
time."— 1 Maccabees ix. 3L 

2. Control, management, restraint. 

" What; ahull king Henry be a pupil still, 

Uu«k-r the surly tiloater's governance / " 

Shakesp. ; 2 Henry VI., l. « 

3. Behaviour, manners. 

" Now achnlle I telle yon the governance of the court 
of the grete Chain . ”—Ma undeville, p, 232. 

* gov'-ern ante, s. [Fr. gouvernante, fern. pr. 
par. of gouverner = to govern.] A lady who 
has the charge of children ; a governess. 

•’ The very picture of the govertiante of one of your 
noblemen's bouses."— V Estrange: ifuevedo's Visions, 
p. 38. 

gov -ern -a- tion, * gov-er na oion, s. 

[Lat. gubernatio. J Government, regulation. 
"Aud tables IU wol for the goiternaeiem of the clock, 
as to find the altitude, meridian, and many another 
note conclusion."— t'Auucer Of the Astrolabie . 

gov-ern-css, 4 gou- vern-esse, *gov- 
crn-cssc, s. [O. Fr. gouveruesse , from Lat. 
gubernatrix ; Hal. governatrice.] 

* I. A woman invested with authority to 
regulate, control, or direct. 

"The Lady Mgurgoret, gouernesse of Flauudera.”— 
Ball: Henry VIII. (all. 17). 

2. A lady who has the care and instruction 
of young children ; a tutoress. 

" Frances de Maiutenon, Lbe governess of his natural 
children .”— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xi 

4 3. Anything which directs, controls, or 
instructs ; an instructress. 

" Shall crueltie he your gouernesse 
Alas, what hart may It long endure.” 

Chaucer : La Belle Dame tans MercL 

4 4. The wife of the governor of a prison. 

” The governess of the mansion had, out of curiosity 
followed her iuto the room.''— Fielding: A melia, bfc. 
iv., ch. ii 

gov-crn-ess-ing, s. [Eng. governess ; - ing .] 
The profession or occupation of a governess. 

"Those who take up ‘ govenwssing.' because It Is 
genteei”— E. J. Worboisc: Sistie, ch. xxi. 

4 gov'-ern -css -Ship, s. [Eng. governess; 
‘Ship.] The office, post, or duties of a gover- 
ness. 

go v -ern-irig, 4 gov-em-ynge, pr. par., a., 

& s. [Govern, v.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj, : Holding the superiority ; having 
the control ; controlling, prevalent, directing: 
as, a governing party, a governing wind. 

C. As subst. : Government, rule, authority, 
power. 

"The Frenche kynge had hen vnder the gouemynge 
of his vuclea ©uer syth the dethe of the laat« kynge hi» 
father."— Berners : Froissart's Cronycle, voL ii., ch. cL 

4 gov - ern - less, a. [Eng. govern ; -less. J 
Without a governor or government. 

gov ern -ment, s. & o. [Fr. gouvernement, 
from gouverner = to govern ; Ital. governa- 
mento. J 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of governing ; control, direction, 
regulation, or administration of public or 
private affairs. 

"The kingly government of this your land." 

Shakesp. : Richard If/., iii. 7, 

2. Guidance, regulation, direction : as, Pre- 
cepts serve for the government of the conduct 

3. Self-control, evenness of temper. 

" Defect of manners, want of government.” 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., UL L 

4. Control ; restraint ; regulation ; modera- 
tion. 

4 5. Manageablenesa ; docility ; obedience. 

" Each part deprived of supple government, 

Shall still and stark and eohl apjiear. like death." 

Shakesp. : Romeo A Juliet, iv. L 

4 6. The power of controlling or regulating. 
"Quite beyond the government of patience." 

Shake tp. : Cymbehne, IL A 

7. The form of policy in a state ; the mode 
or system according to which the legislative, 
executive, and judicial powers are vested and 
exercised ; a system of laws and customs ; a 
constitution (q.v.). There are numerous 
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forma of government, as aristocracy, demo- 
craey, despotism, monarchy, oligarchy, re- 
publicanism, &c. (See these words.) 

" That ancient constitution and government which 
ia our only security for law aud liberty."— U urke : On 
the French Revolution. 

8. The right or power of governing, or of 
•xerting supreme power. 

" I here resign my government to thee." 

Shake*}*. ; 8 Henry VI., It. 6. 

9. An empire, kingdom, or other state ; a 
body politic under one authority ; a territory, 
province, or district under a governor. 

10. The council or body of persons entrusted 
with the administration of the laws; the 
management of home and foreign affairs, and 
generally the public business of a state ; the 
administration; the ministry; the executive 
power. 

* II. Management of the limbs or body. 
(Spenser.) 

11. (tram. : The influence of one word in 
determining the case of a second : especially 
of nouns, verbs, and prepositions ; the influ- 
ence of a word in regard to construction. 

B. Asadf. ; Of or pertaining to a govern- 
ment; employed in, by, or fo»* a government: 
as, a government office, a government official. 

H (1) Crabb thus discriminates between 
government and administration : “Both these 
terms may be employed either to designate 
the act o( governing and administering , or the 
persons governing and administering. In both 
cases t/arc m meat has a mors extensive mean- 
ing than ailininistratian : the government in- 
cludes every exercise of authority ; the ad- 
ministration implies only that exercise of 
authority which consists in putting the laws 
or will of another in force: hence, when we 
speak of the government, as it respects the 
persons, it implies the whole body of consti- 
tuted authorities ; and the administration, only 
that part which puts in execution the inten- 
tions of the whole." 

(2) He thus discriminates between govern- 
ment and constitution : " Government implies 
generally the act of governing or exercising 
authority under any form whatever ; constitu- 
tion implies any constituted or fixed form of 
government : we may have a government with- 
out a constitution : we cannot bave a constitu- 
tion without a government (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 

gov cm ment-al,a. [Eng. government; -al.] 
Of or pertaining to a government. 

Members . . . favourable to the governmental 
policy.*— Timet. Jan. 22. 1856. 

gov’-em-or, * gov-ern-our, s. [Fr. gnnv- 
erneur; Sp. gobernmlor ; Port, governador ; 
Ital. governatore , from Lat. gubemator, from 
gubemo = to steer.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. A steersman ; a pilot. 

" Neuerthelater the voder captayne beleued the 
ffouemnur and the master, lietter than the tbynges 
which werespokenof Paule. —Btble, 1551.Act*ch. xxvii. 

2. One who is invested with supreme power 
or authority to administer or enforce the laws 
in a state ; a chief ruler ; a chief magistrate ; 
the chief ruler in a colony sent out as repre- 
sentative of the mother country. 

3. One who rules with delegated power. 

4. One who has the supreme direction or 
regulation. 

" They beget In os a great Idea and veneration of the 
mightv author and governour of such stupendous 
bodies^*— Bcsitley. 

5. Anything which has the power or quality 
cf ruling, directing, or regulating. 

"The Deity, or that perfect mind which Is the su- 
preme governor of all things." — Cud worth: Intellectual 
System, p. 110. 

6. A tutor ; a guardian ; one who has charge 
of the education of a young man. 

"The heir , . . under tutors and governors nntll the 
time appointed of the father, "—Galatians Iv. l. 2. 

7. A person, or one of a number of persons, 
to whom are intrusted the direction and 
management of a business, an institution, &c., 
— occasionally, but not commonly, employed 
in this sense. 

8. A master or superior ; an employer. 
(Slang.) 

9. An elderly person ; a father. (57a ng.) 

At first even “fast" young men called 

one of their parents father,' then “governor" 
was the term employed, now in certain ex- 
treme cases it is " relieving officer." 


II. Technically: 

1. Gas: A device which regulates the pas- 
sage of gas from the holder to the mains, ad- 
mitting it thereto in quantities determined by 
the rate at which it is used. The pressure in 
the mains determines the area of the opening 
through which the gas enters. [Ga8-qovkknor.] 

2. Steam-eng. : A device which regulates the 
admission of steam to the engine according to 
the rate of motion. The intention is to maintain 
uniform velocity, and any acceleration of speed 
above a given rate causes s valve to be partially 
closed, diminishing the area of steam passage ; 
contrariwise In wise of flagging in the speed 
of motion of the engine. The favourite form 
of governor lias a pair of balls suspended from 
a vertical shaft, so as to swing outward when 
the shaft is rotated. The greater the speed 
the greater lhe centrifugal force, and conse- 
quently the farther the balls depart from Die 
axis of rotation ; tho inclination of the ball 
arms is made effective in working the valve. 

governor cut-off, s. 

Steam-eng. : An automatic arrangement in 
which the acceleration or retardation of the 
motion of the governor, due to changes of speed 
of the engine, is made to cut otV the steam at 
an earlier or later period of the stroke of the 
piston, so that with the increased boiler-pres- 
sure or lighter work the steam shall be cut off 
earlier in the stroke, and when greater work is 
imposed on the engine, or the steam-pressnre 
flags, the steam-cylinder shall receive steam 
from the boiler during a larger proportion of 
tba stroke of the piston. 

governor-general, s. A governor who 
has under him subordinate or deputy gover- 
nors ; a viceroy ; as, the governor-general of 
India. 

governor-valve, «. 

Steam-eng. : A valve in a steam-pipe operated 
by tbe governor to vary the area of steam, open- 
ing according to the rate of moving, and conse- 
quently the requirement of the engine ; the 
object being to maintain a uniform rate. 
Governor-valve gear: 

Steam-eng. : An arrangement of parts where- 
by tbe position of the governor balls, resulting 
from their rate of motion, is made to act upon 
the induction valve of an engine. 

gov'-ern-or-shlp, s. [Eng .governor; -dtfp.) 
The position or otfice of a governor, 

gow, s. [Gull.) 

1. AgulL 

2. A fool ; a stupid fellow. 

" Gow, a name lor a fool. What a difference there Is 
between John Gerrond the flow, and George Wishart 
the sage."— Gall : Encyd.. p. 224. 

g<5vfc / -an, s. [Gael k Ir. gugan = a bud, a 
flower.] A daisy ; a perennial plant or flower. 

"And now he's had his hit sleep out. and is as fresh 
os a May gowan, to answer what your honour likes to 
speir." — Scott: Guy Mannering, ch. xxxiiL 

H (1) Ewe-gowan: 

Bot. : The common daisy ; apparently de- 
nominated from the ewe, as being frequently 
in pastures, aud fed on by sheep. 

"Some hit waefu* lore story, enough to mak tbe 
piuks an' the eu>e~gowans Mush to the very lip." — 
Brownie of Bodsbeck, L 215. 

(2) Horse- gowan : 

BoL : This name includes the Leontodon, 
the Hypochaeris, and tbe Crepis. 

(3) Large whlte-gowan : 

Bot . ; The ox-eye. 

" Some of the prevailing weeds in meadows and grass 
lands are, ox -eye. or large white gowan. chrysanthemum 
leucanthemum, Ac.” — Wilton : Renfrewshire, p. 13d. 

(4) Lucken-gowan : 

Bot. : The Globe-flower. 

(5) Witch-gowan : (See extract). 

" Witch-Qowan flowers are large yellow go wans, with 
a stalk filled with pernicious sap, resemhling milk, 
which when anointed on the eyes i# believed to cause 
Instant blindness. This pernicious Juice is called 
by the peasantry witches* milk."— Remains Aithsdule 
Song, p. 110. 

g<5^ aned, a . [Eng. gowan ; -ed.\ Covered 
with the mountain daisy. 

" On yon gowaned lawn she was seen.” 

T arras ; Poems , p. SO. 

go^-an y, gow / -an~ie,a. [Eng. gowan ; -y.] 

1. Abounding with mountain daisies. 

2. Having a fair and promising appearance t 
as, a gawanie day, a flay which lias a flattering 
appearance, hut attended with such circum- 


stances as are commonly understood to tndk 
cate an approaching storm. 

g^d, s. [Gold.] 

gd^d’ - an - ©ok, g<fifrd' - nook, gaup- 
nook, i. (Etym. doubtful.] A ’name given 
by the fishermen on the shores of the Frith ol 
Forth, to the Saury 1’ike of Pennant, Esoz 
aaurus, Linn, occasionally called the Snipe 
fish. It arrives in the Forth in shoals, generally 
about the month of September. 

"Sometimes about the end of September, the» 
cornea a vast shoal of fish, called gowWtnooks. or Egyp 
tian herrings.'—/*. Ml,a, Statist, dec., vllL i »&. 

gfnfcd'-en, gd^d'-an, a. [Golden.] 

gowden knap, $. A species of pear. 

"The golden. knap or aotulen-knap, as It U her» 
called, seems peculiar totals part of Scot Land."— Agrte 
Survey of Stirlingshire, p. 202. 

gd^-dle, s. [Scotch gowd — gold ; suff. -(«.) 

Ichthy. : The Sword Dragouet, Callionymu* 
lyra. 

gow'-ish, a. (Eng. gow; - ish .] Foolish j 

silly ; stupid. 

gtfw'-ish-ncsa.a. [Eng. gowisk ; -ness.) Folly; 

stupidity. 

" As fine a specimen of gowishnesi aa| I have ever 
eeen." — Gall : Encycl., p. 22*. 

gdwk, gouk, s. [Gawk.) 

1. A cuckoo. 

"The cuckoo [Cut-ulus oanarus), or gcruk of this 
pla ce."— Barry : Orkney, p. 811. 

2. A fool ; a simpleton. 

" * Hout awa, y« auld gowk,' a&id Jenny Kinthenmt.* 
—Scott: Antiyuai-y, ch. x. 

U To hunt the gowk : To go on a fools errand. 

gowk’s errand, s. A fool’s errand; an 
April errand. 

gowk-storm, gowk’s-storm, $. 

1. Lit. : A storm consisting of several dsys 
of tempestuous weather, believed by the 
peasantry to take place periodically about tbe 
beginning of April, at the time that the gowk, 
or cuckoo, visits this country. 

2. Fig. : To denote an evil, or obstruction, 
which is only of short duration. 

"That being done, he hoped that this was hut • 
gowk-storm."Sir G. Mackenzie : Memoirs, p. 70. 

gdwk-it, gauk It, gokt, a. [Eng. gowk; 

-it; -ed.] Foolish, stupid, silly. 

" Ane hundreth standi# beirby 

Peranterarasp«»*c*ir fulisaa l." 

Lyndsay : 3. P. R, lL ML. 

gtfwl, v.i. [Goul.] To howl ; to yowl. 

" May ne'er misfortune's yowling hark. 

Howl thro' the dwelling of the clerk I" 

Burns : To Gavin Hamilton, Esq. 

govb'le, s. [Fr. gueule ; Lat. gula = the throat.) 
A hollow between hills ; a defile between 
mountains. 

** From thence we, passing by the windy gotcle. 

Did make the hollow locks with echoed yowle." 

H. Adamson : Musvs Threnodie. p. 1*9. 

gdw'-lee, gaw-a-lee, gaw-a-li, gaw-a- 
ree, s. [Hind, goala ; Mahratta gawaree = ft 
cowherd.] A cowherd. (Anglo-Indian.) 

go^l'-mg, 3. [Goulino.] (Scotch.) 

gown, * govuie, s. (Probably from Wei. gwn 
— a gown ; gunio = to sew ; Fr. gunn ; GaeL 
& Corn, gun ; Manx, goon ; cf. O. Fr gone — 
a gown. ] 

I. Lit. : A long, loose upper garment : 
specif.— 

(1) A woman’s dress or outer garment. 

" Let's amongst ourselves agree. 

Of what herw-eddmg gown shall be." 

Drayton : Muses' Elysium, Nymph. ft 

(2) A loose wrapper worn by gentlemen in- 
doors ; a dressing-gown. 

(3) The official or distinctive dress worn by 
members of certain professions, as divinity, 
medicine, law, and also by students of unF 
versities, officials of a court of justice, &o. 

" He set out for hia constitutional in his can and 
gcncm.” — Cuthbert Bede : Verdant Green, pt- i. ch. 8. 

* 4. An official or state dress. 

"The Duke of Buckingham ware a poume wrought of 
needle worke and set vpon cloth of tissue, furred with 
sables."— Sfovt: Henry VII. (an. 1607). 

II. Figuratively: 

1. The dress of peace ; as In the Latin cedant 

arma toga:. 

"The toga, or gown, seems to have been of a semi, 
circular form, without sleeves, different in largeness, 
according to the wealth or i>overty of the wearer. - '— 
Kennct: Roman Antiquities, pt. ii.. bk v., ch. vii. 


J&tc, fat, fare, amidst, wliat, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pSt, 
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2. One of the learned professions of law or 
divinity. 

" Any other man of the gown."— Macaulay ; Hist. 
Eng., ch. xiii. 

* 3. Aoy dress, garb, or covering. 

“ He cornea, and In the gown of humility." 

Shaketp. : Coriolanus, il a. 

4, The members of the University of Oxford, 
as opposed to town, the citizens or towns- 
people. 

" When Goten was abarnt Town was miserable. 
Cuthbcrt Bede ; Verdant Green, pt. ii., ch. 111. 

gown’s-man, gown-man, s. [Gowns- 

MAN.] 

g6frn, r.t.&i. [Gown, s.) 

A. Trans. : To put a gown on ; to dress in a 
gown. (Used only in the pa. par.) 

” Regent of the gowned race.” 

Cowperl Death of Vice-Chancellor. 

B. Intrans. : To put on a gown ; to dress 
oneself iu a gown. 

g6^n§'-man, go^n'-man, s. [Eng. gown, 
and JHnn..] * 

1. A member of one of the learned profes- 
sions ; one whose professional dress is a gown, 
as a lawyer, a professor or student at the 
universities, &c. 

"A loud murmur of applause arose from the gowns- 
men who fiUed the halL" — Macaulay . Hist. Dug., 
ch. vill. 

2. One devoted to the arts of peace, in con- 
tradistinction to a soldier. 

" A soldier who ran away from abattle, and a. gowns- 
man who pushed himself Into a battle were tbe two 
objects which most strangely excited William's spleen.” 
— Macaulay : Hist. Eng. ch. xvi. 

-pen, g<5\fr’-pin, gtf^r'-ping, s. [Icel. 
gaupn , gupn = the hollow of the hand ; Sw. 
jjJpn,] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The hollow of the hand, when contracted 
in a semicircular form to receive anything. 
Govpi both hands held together in the form 
of a round vessel. 

2. A handful. 

•'And nocht allauerly kepla thair faith efter the 
reason of thair contract, hot geuys ane gowpin, or ellia 
sum thing is roair ehone the just mesure that tbay 
sell. Bell endene : Deter. Alb., ch. 16. 

11. Scot's Law : One of the perquisites al- 
lowed to a miller’s servant. 

gtf^'-pen, gtfifr'-pin, v.t. [Gowpen, 9 .] To 
lift, or lade out, with the hands spread out 
and placed together. 

g<S^'-pen-fiil, g^-pin-fiil, s. [Eng. 
gowpen; -full.] A handful. 

gtffrt, s. [Gote (1), s.] A sluice in a sea-em- 
bankment for letting out the land- water when 
the tide is out, and preventing the ingress of 
sea- water. 

•go -zell, 9 . [Fr. groseille; Sp. grosella.) A 
gooseberry. 

* goz -zard, s. [A cormpt. of gooseherd.) 

1. One who teuda geese ; a gooseherd. 

** A person called a gozzard — i.e.. a gooseherd, attends 
the flock."— Pennant: Brit. Zoology; The Graylag 
Ooose. 

2. A fool, a simpleton, a goose. 

graalM-ail, a. [See def.] 

Anat. : Pertaining to Herr de Graaf, dis- 
coverer of the folliclea described in the com- 
pound. 

graaflan-folllclcs, s. pi. 

Anat. : Small follicles in the human ovary 
containing ova. 

grab, v.t. & i. [Sw. grabba = to grasp.] 
[Grapple, Grip, Gripe.] 

A. Trans. : To seize, clutch, or grasp sud- 
denly or eagerly. 

B. Intran3. : To make a clutch or grab at. 

grab-gains, s. The act of thieving by 
snatching a purse, &c., suddenly aad running 
away with it. 

grab(l), s. [Ghab, u] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A sudden grasp, clutch, or 
seizing of anything. 

2. Mach. : An instrument for clutching ob- 
jects for the purpose of raising them. The 
term is specially applied to devices for with- 
drawing pipes, drills, reamers, &c, from arte- 
sian, oil, and other wells which are drilled, 
bored, or driven. 


grab (2), a. [Native name (?).] 

Naat. : A large East Indian coaster, two- 
masted, with a prow-stern, and from 150 to 
800 tons’ hurdeo. 

grab'-ber, a. [Eng. grab; - er .] One who 
grabs or seizea suddenly or eagerly. [Land- 
ORABDEn.] 

•’A tenant farmer, whom Mr. denounced aa a 

land grabber. "—Daily Telegraph, Oct, 27, 1880. 

*grab'-blo ( 1 ), * gra ble, v.i. [A frequent. 

of grab (q.v.) ; cf. Dut. grabbelen — to snatch ; 
Gcr. grubeln — to grah.] [GnAPPLE, Grope.] 
To grope, to feel about. 

"And ao [Cato] went forward at adventure, taking 
extream and incredible pains, and lo much danger oi 
his life, grabling all night in the dark without moon- 
light.” — Sorth : Plutarch, p. 294. 

* grab' -ble (2), v.i. [Grovel.) To grove) ; 
to lie oo the ground prostrate ; to aprawl. 


gra 5 e, * gras, s. [Fr., from Lat. gratia = 
favour, from grot us = dear, pleasing, from the 
same root aa Gr. \aipw (chair 6) = to rejoice; 
\apa (chara) = joy ; \api<; (charts) = grace, 
favour ; Eng. yearn.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Favour, kindness, good-will ; disposition 
to oblige. 

*’ Or each, or all, may win a lady's grace." 

• Dry den : Palamon tk Ardte, IL 304. 

2. In the same sense aa II. 5. 

" Judgment, umpire lu the strife, 

That Grace and Nature have to wage through life.” 
Cowper; Tirocinium, 30. 

* 3. Pardon, mercy. 

" Wilt thou kneel for grace 1 * 

Shaketp. ; 3 Henry VI., il 2. 

4. A favour conferred ; a kindness. 

•' Cortifl said he. I n'Ul thine otfred grace 
Ne to be made so happy doe intend.” 

Spenser: F. q., II. vil. 33. 

5. An allowance granted as a favour, not aa 
of right : as, To give a person ten minutes’ 
grace to keep an appointment. 

* 6. Honourable distinction ; honour. 

" Do grace to them and bring them in." 

Shaketp. ; Hamlet, IL 2. 

* 7. A privilege. 

" But to return and view the cheerful sklea, 

To few great Jupiter imparts this grace." 

Dry den : Virgil; Mfneid vi 196. 

8. That element or characteristic in beha- 
viour, deportment, or language which renders 
it elegant, graceful, or pleasing; elegance in 
action or language. 

•• In thin case, the roundness, this delicacy of atti- 
tude and motion, it is that all the magick of grace 
consists."— Burke : On the Sublime Sc Beautiful, § 22, 

9. Any excellence which conciliates love or 
makes pleasing to others ; any endowment or 
quality which recommends tha possessor to 
the favour, liking, respect, or esteem of other 
persons. 

"Nothing could be more natural than that graces 
and accomplishments like his should win a female 
heart. ” — Macaulay : Hist. England, ch. xv. 

10. An embellishment, an ornament, a 
beauty. 

11. (PI.) A game designed to promote or 
display grace of motion. It consists in pass- 
ing a small hoop from one to another by 
means of two short sticks. 

12. An affectation of refinement, dignity, or 
elegance. 

* 13. Virtue, power, quality. 

“ O, mickle is the powerful grace that lies 

In plants, herbs, stones, and their true qualities. “ 
Shakesp. ; Borneo S- Juliet, ii. 3. 

11. A form of respect used in addressing or 
6peakiog of an archbishop ora duke ; formerly 
used also of a sovereign. 

*' High and mighty king, your grace, and those your 
nobles here present, may be pleased to how your ears," 
—Bacon : Henry VII. 

* 15. A blessed disposition of mind ; virtue. 

"If you have any pity, graoe, or manners." 

shaketp. ; Midsummer Sight’s Dream, 11. 2. 

* 16. Thanks. 


"Yeldinge graces and thankinget to here lord Melilie.” 
— Chaucer : Tale of Mclibeus. p. 193. 

17. A short prayer before or after meat ; a 
blessing asked or thanks returned. 


’■ Your soldiers use him as the grace ‘fore meat.” 

Shaketp. : Coriolanut, lv. 7. 

II. Technically: 

1. Greek Myth.: One of three sister god- 
desses, called AglaYa, Thalia, *id Euphrosyne, 
daughters of. Jupiter and the ocean nymph 
Eurynome. In their gift were grace, loveli- 
ness, and favour. By the Greeks they were 
known as Charity, aud by the Romans as 
Gratiaa. 


2. Uiw: A faculty, licence, or diapensatlon ; 
a general or free pardon by Act of Parlia- 
ment ; called also an Act of Grace 

"Between an Act of Grace originating with the 
sovereign and an Act of Indemnity originating with 
the Entiles of the Realm there are some remarkable 
distinctions An Act of Indemnity passes through all 
the stages through which other la us pass, and may 
during its progress, be amended by either House. An 
Act of Grace Is received with ja-culiar marks of re- 
spect, is read ouly once ,by the Lords and once by the 
Commons, aud must be either rejected altogether or 
accepted as it stands. "—Macaulay ; Hist. Any., oh. xv. 

3. Music: A general term for ornamental 
notes or short passages, introduced as embel- 
lishments into vocal or instrumental music, 
not actually essential to its harmony oi 
melody. Iu former times, in vocal music, 
the selection of graces was left to the judg- 
ment of the performer to a great extent, but 
in instrumental music numerous eigna have, 
from time to time, been used, explanations of 
which will be found under their distinctive 
names. In our own time a reaction has takeu 
place against the absurd embellishments in- 
dulged in by our fore fat hera, and it has be- 
come fashionable to sing and play music just 
as it is written. This is perhaps to be re- 
gretted. as those who arc reodering music 
should carefully cons s der whether the writer 
wished ornaments to De excluded or omitted 
to write them under a belief that they would 
certainly be introduced in performance. 
(Stainer £ Barrett.) [Cadenza.] 

4. Univ. : An act, vote, or decree of the 
senate or governing body. 

" Wbat I mean Is In relation to the grace, which tbe 
Rasertors of tbe right of Appeal thought fit to propose, 
in order to refer tne decision of Urn point to tue arbi- 
tration of the senate."— Hurd: Opinion of an Eminent 
Lawyer. 

5. Scrip . ; The word grace with a religious 
meaoing is used in many senses iu Scripture. 
The most distinctive are— 

(1) Unmerited favour (Rom. iii. 24, iv. 4). 
It ia opposed to debt — i.e., is not a payment 
of debt (Rom. iv. 4) — and to works— i.e., it is 
not merited by good works (ibid.). It is called 
the grace of God (Titus ii. 11). and the grace 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ (Acts xv. 11 ; 2 Cor. 
xiii. 14). By the “grace of God” is meant 
his love for mankind, as evinced by sending 
his Son into the world to make atonement for 
sin and offer salvation through faith in his 
blood (Eph. xi. 7, 8; Acts xx.). “The grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ ” signifies his loving 
favour as evinced by his undertaking aod 
carrying out this mission of mercy (2 Cor. 
viii. 9). 

(2) The results of such favour; privilege, 
aa of apostleship, &c. (Ephes. iii. 8 ; I Peter 
i. 10). 

(3) The transforming ioflueoec of the Spirit 
of God. (Acts xviii. 21.) 

(4) The results of such influence, spiritual 
aud moral character, conduct, and conversa- 
tion and attainments, &c. (2 Cor. viii. 6 ; 
Col. iv. 6). In this sense the Christian ia 
supposed to have many graces ; as, for in- 
stance, the grace of liberality (2 Cor. viii. 7). 

(5) Loving character, benevolence, suavity, 
sympathy. Used pre-eminently of Jesus. In 
tiiis sense it is sometimes coupled with truth 
(John i. 14, 17). 

6. Ch. Hist. : Such doctrines as those relat- 
ing to the decrees of God, predestination, 
freewill, and the operations of the Holy Spirit 
on the human conscience, are often called 
the Doctrines of Grace. A great contest 
arose on the subject in the fifth century, 
the antagonistic views being those of Pelngius 
and Celestius, who gave much prominence to 
the tenet of man’s natural ability to do 
what is right [Pf.laoianism, Semipelaoinism], 
and of Augustioe, who, strongly holding the 
sovereignty of God, the natural depravity of 
man, and the spiritual inability thus resulting, 
attributed the salvation of the latter solely to 
Divine grace, with little of human co-opera- 
tion. The controversy thus commenced went 
on with intermissions for some centuries. At 
the Reformation Luther held views essentially 
Angustinian, as did most of the other re- 
formers. Calvin formulated them as ooe of 
hia five points. [Calvinism.] In the next cen- 
tury the antagonistic system of Arminianisin 
was also formulated and urged upon tho 
church. [ArminiaNS.] It leans in the direc- 
tion of Pelagianism, hut stops considerably 
short of that system in its extreme form. 

(1) * Ta do grace : 

(a) To embellish, to become well, to set off. 

••Mourning doth thee grace.* Shaketp. : Sonnet 132. 


boil, b^; poilt, cat, 5ell, chorus, 9hin, benph; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, ^Ccnophon, exist, -mg, 
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grace — graciousness 


(fc) To reflect credit upon. 

" To do the profession some grace " 

Shakesp. : X Henry IF., iL. L. 

(2) Day of grace: 

(a) Law: [Day, C. 4 (1)]. 

(b) Thcol. : The time during which divine 
grace is obtainable by one who seeks it in 
prayer; the period during which probation 
extends— i.e., during which one is in this 
world. The expression “day of grace” does 
not occur in Scripture ; it is regarded aa the 
same in meaning with day of salvation iu 2 
Cor. vi. 2. iThis again is a quotation from 
Isa. xlix. 8. Cf. also Heb. iv. 7, which is a 
quotation from Psalm xcv. 7, 8. Day of grace 
is tha opposite of the day of wrath, Iiom. 
ii. 5. 

" That day of grace fleets last away." Watte. 


(3) Days of grace : 

Comm. : [Day, C. 4 (2)]. 

(4) Means of grace : 

Theol. : Means through which Divine grace 
may be expected to operate. (Often used of 
attendance on Christian worship.) 


(5) Throne of grace : 

Scrip.: A figurative expression, the literal 
meaning of which would be a throne from 
Vhicli God dispenses his loving favour. 

(6) To come to the throne of grace : To ap- 
proaeh God in prayer (Heb. iv. 16). 

(7) To get into (or to be in) one's good graces : 
To become (or be) in favour or friendship with 
one. 

(S) With a good grace: Gracefully, graciously; 
with a show of willingness and pleasure. 

“What might have been doue with a good grace 
would at last be done with a bad grace." — Macaulay : 
Hist hug , ch. iv. 

(t>) With a bad grace : Ungraciously, un- 
gracefully. 

If (1) CTabb thus discriminates between 
grace and favour : “ Grace is never used but in 
regard to thosa who have offended and made 
themselves liable to punishment ; favour is 
employed for actual good. . . . The term 
favour is employed indiscriminately with re- 
gard to man or hia Maker ; those who are in 
power have the greatest opportunity of con- 
ferring favours ; but all we receive at tlxe 
bands of our Maker must be acknowledged as 
a favour" 

(2) He thus discriminates between grace and 
charm: “ Grace is altogether corporeal; charm 
is either corporeal or mental ; the grace quali- 
fies the action of the body, the charm is an 
inherent quality in the body itself. A lady 
moves, dances, and walks with grace ; the 
charms of her person are equal to those of her 
mind.” ( Crabb ; Eng. Synon.) 


* grace -drink, s. The designation com- 
monly given to the drink taken by a com- 
pany, after the giving of thanks at the end of 
a meal ; a gTace-cup. 

“To this queen [Margaret, Malcolm Oantnoje's 
queen] tradition says we owe the custom of the grace- 
drink ; she having established it as a rule at her table, 
that whoever staid till grace was said, was rewarded 
with a bumper."— Encycl. Brilann, a v. Forfar, 


grace notes, s. pi 

Music: [Grace, II. 3], 


grace -stroke, s. a finishing touch or 
stroke ; a coup-de-grace. 

“To perfect and give the grace-stroke to that very 
liberal education."— .ScottaHd Characterized (1701} in 
Bari. Hitcell., viL 377- 

gra^e, v.t. [Grace, s .] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. To adorn, to decorate, to set off. 

" Ten hardy striplings, all in bright attire. 

And graced with shining weapons." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vii, 

2. To add grace or dignity to ; to endow. 

M With many a social virtue graced-* 
Longfellow: Tales of a Wayside Inn. (PreL) 

* 3. To celebrate. 

" And indeed great reason it was, that he that was 
Lord of Heaven should have his descending into the 
flesh graced and owned with the testimonies of stars 
and ange 1 b. ‘—South : Sermons, voL xl, ser. 4. 

* 4. To dignify or raise by an act of favour; 
to honour. 

"He might at his pleasure grace or disgrace whom 
he w ould iq court,"— knolles : Historic cf the Turkcs. 

* 5. To exalt ; to praise. 

“I will orace the attempt for a worthy exploit." 

Shakesp. : AWt Well That Ends Well, iiL!&, 

* 6. To favour ; to oblige. 

“ Bo yon will grace ine . . . with your fellowship 
O'er these waste downs whereon 1 lost myself 

Tennyson : Elaine, 22 1 


* 7. To supply with heavenly grace. 

"Grace the ditobedlent." — Bp. Hall. 

II. ATitsic: To add grace-notes, cadenzas, 
&c. to. 

* gra' 5 C-CUp, «. [Eng. grace, aud cup.) 

1. A cup or vessel in which a health la 
drunk after grace. 

2. A health drunk after grace. 

“ The gracecup follows to bis Sovereign's health." 

A ' ing Art of Cookery, 275. 

greyed, pa. j>ar., & a. [Grace, v.} 

A. As pa. par: (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Endowed with graces; graceful ; elegant ; 
dignified. 

“ He saw this gentleman, one of the propereat and 
best graced men that ever I aaw. being of a middle age 
and a mean stature," — Sidney: Arcadia. 

* 2. Virtuous, chaste, honourable. 

" More like a tavern or a brothel, 

Thau a graced palace.* Shakt tp. : Lear, L 4. 

gra9e~ftil ( a. [Eog. grace ; -ful(l).'] 

1. Full of or displaying grace or beauty In 
form or action ; elegant ; neat ; handsome. 

“ My boy waa by my side, so slim 
And graceful in hia rustic dress." 

Wordsworth : Anecdote for Fathers. 

2. Elegant, well-chosen, becoming. 

" He took hia seat there with the mage at hla right 
hand. rose, and in a few graceful words returned hia 
thanks ." — Macaulay : Hist Eng., ch. xiv. 

I. Crabb thus discriminates bet ween grace- 
ful , comely, and elegant: “A graceful figure is 
rendered so by the deportment of the body. 
A comely figure has that in itself which pleases 
the eye. Elegant is applicable, like graceful , 
to the motion of the body, or like comely, to 
the person, and is extended in its meaning 
also to the words and even to the dress. A 
person's step is graceful ; his air or his move- 
ments are elegant: the grace of an action lies 
chiefly in its adaptation to the occasion.” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

2. For the difference between graceful and 
becoming , see Becomixo. 

gra ce ful ly, adv. [En g. graceful ; -ly.) In 
a graceful or elegant manner ; elegantly; with 
gracefulness or elegance of manner or deport- 
ment. 

" Lamps gracefully disposed, and of aU hues. 
Illumined every side. ' Cowper ; Task, v. X49. 

gra 5 e-ful ness, s. [Eng. graceful; -kms.] 
The quality or state of being graceful ; grace ; 
elegance of manner or deportment; dignity 
with beauty. 

“In like manner the flowers and adornments of 
Moral Philosophy, are apt and serviceable for the 
affecting and entertaining onr Imagination by the 
gracefulness and elegancy of their perswasions.''— 
Mountague : Devoute Estayes. pt. L. tr. 19, § 3. 

gra 5 e less, * grace lease, o. [Eng. grace ; 
-less.] Void of grace or dignity ; corrupt ; de- 
praved ; abandoned. 

" A graceless heart." Cowper; 0 Iney Hymns, lvtiL 

t gra ce less ly, adv. [Eng. graceless ; -ty.J 
In a graceless manner; without grace or 
elegance. 

“The French, in his whole language, hath not one 
word that hath bis Accent in the last syllable, saving 
two, called antepenult ima ; and little more hath the 
Spanish ; and therefore very graceless! y may they use 
dactyls." — Sidney : Defence of Poesy. 

t gra 9 e less- ness, s. s. [Eng. graceless; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being graceless, 

*gra 9 '-er, s. [Eng. grac(e); -er .) One who 

graces or gives grace. 

gra 9 ~i-lar-i-a, s. [Lat. g racilfis) = thin, 
slender, and suff. -aria.] 

1. Bot. : A genus of rose-spored Algae. It 
contains the Corsican and Ceylon “ mosses.” 
Called also Plocaria (q.v.). 

2. Entom. : The typical genua of the family 
Gracilariidae (q.v.). Gracilaria syringeUa dis- 
colours the leaves of the lilac in the middle of 
the summer, and the larva of G. stigmatella in 
August and September rolls the leaves of 
willow, sallow, and poplar, on which it feeds, 
into the form of a sugar-loaf. (Stainton.) 

gra9-i-lar'-i-I-da9, s. pi. [Mod. Lat graci- 
lari(a), and Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -idee. Named 
from the graceful appearance of these insects.] 
Entem . : A family of Moths, group Tineina, 
The antenna* are as long as the anterior wings, 
which are elongate, the posterior ones lanceo- 


late. The insect reposes with Its head much 
raised. Larvie, with fourteen legs, mining in 
leavea or rolling themselves up. Britiah 
species known, twenty-eight. (Stainton.) 

* gra9'-ile, * gra^-f-lent, a. [Lat graci- 
lis, gracilentus.) Slender, small. 

gra,9’-I-lis, s. [Lat. = thin, slender.) 

Anat. : A alender muscle of the thigh, con- 
necting It with the trunk. Called also th« 
Abductor gracilis. 

•gra ^il’-i ty, s. [Lat. gracilikis, from gra- 

cilis — slender. ] Slenderness, smallness. 

“ Reduced to little more than a thlnl of Its original 
gracilUy."—Sir H\ Hamilton. 

gra’ cions, * gra-cios, * gra clouee, 

’ gra-eiouse, a. [Fr. gracieux, friuii J^it. 
gratiosus , from gratia = favour, grace; Hal. 
grazioso ; Sp. <k Port, gracioso.) 

1. Endowed with grace; well-disposed, 
kind, nffable. 

“He *va» a gracious master, a truaty ally, a terrible 
©netny,"— Macaulay: Hist . Eng., ch. xilL 

2. Exhibiting or characterized by grace, 
kindness, frvour, or friendliuess ; kind, 
friendly. 

“ The stalks he gave her 
With a gracious gesture * 

Longfellow ; Musician's Tale, XvL 

3. Full of grace, mercy, or benevolence; 
merciful, benevolent, beneficent, benignant. 

“And the Lord was gracious unto them, and ha4 
compassion on them.”— 2 Kings xiiL 23. 

4. Exhibiting or characterized by grace, 
mercy, or benevolence ; merciful. 

” The call of Abraham from a heathen state, repre- 
sents the gr'ieious call of Christians to forsake th* 
wickedness of the world ."— G U pi n : Sermons. voL LL. 
ser. 16. 

*o. In a state of heavenly grace ; virtuous. 

" Kings are no less unhappy, their issue not being 
gracious, than they are in losing theta when they hav* 
approved their virtues." — Shakesp. : Winter's Tula, 
Iv. 2. 

* 6. Acceptable ; finding favour or grace ; 
agreeable. 

“ Is he gracious in the people s eyes!" 

Shakesp . 3 Henry Ft., ill 3. 

* 7. Proceeding from, or produced by divin® 
grace. 

* 8. Tending to bring into a state of grace ; 
as, a gracious sermon. 

*9. Happy, fortunate, prosperous, favour* 
able. 

“ Gracious be the issue." 

Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, UL 1. 
10. Graceful, attractive, elegant, comely, 
beautiful. 

“ No face so gracious is aa mine." 

Shakesp. - Sonnet 62. 

(1) Gracious is used as a mild oath or in- 
terjection. 

“Married! 0, my gracious l Just think of the 
creature’s talking about it l"— Mrs. 11. B. Stowe: Dred, 
ch. xi. 

(2) Crabb thus discriminates between gra- 
cious, merciful, and kind: “ Grace is exerted 
in doing good to an object that has merited 
the contrary ; mercy is exerted in withholding 
the evil 'which has been merited. God is gra- 
cious to his creatures in affording them not 
only an opportunity to address him, but every 
encouragement to lay opeu their wants to 
him ; their unworthiness and sinfulness are 
not made impediments of access to him. God 
is merciful to the vilest of sinners, and lends 
an ear to the smallest breath of repentance; 
in the moment of executing vengeance he stops 
his arm at the voice of supplication ; he ex- 
pects the same mercy to be extended by man 
towards his offending brother. Gracious , when 
compared with kind, differs principally as 
to the station of the persons to whom it is 
applied. Gracious is altogether confined to 
superiors ; kind is indiscriminately employed 
for superiors and equals.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 

gra'-cious-ly, * gra-cious-liche, " gra- 
cyous-ly, * gra-cyous-lye, adv . [Eng. 

gracious ; -ly.) 

1. lu a gracious manner; with kindness, 
affability, or friendliness. 

" The hravc aduen tuxes of this faery knight. 

The good Sir Guyon, graciously to beare." 

.'yxrmcr.' E. Q. IL (In trod.) 

* 2. Virtuously, kohly. 

•* Graciously to know I am no better." 

Shakesp, : Measure for Measure, U. 4. 

gra'-cious-ncss, s. [Eng gracious; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being gracious, 


ftte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot* 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, ijinite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, w, ce=e; ey = a. qu= kWi 
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favourable, merciful, kind, or benignant ; 
kind condeaceusion. 

" Tbe graciousnes* and temper of thti answer made 
•o Impression on tliem; hut they proceeded In their 
uiutil manner.' —Clarendon : Civil U’«r, 1. 325. 

* 2. The quality oratate of being acceptable ; 
acceptability. 

" Then It Is (when a sinner repents] that our hlesaed 
Lord feels the fruits of his holy death, the acceptation 
of his holy sacrifice, the graciousnets of his person, the 
return of hia prayers."— Bp. Taylor: Sermon s, vol. 1., 
ser. 1 

"gr&c'-kle, s. [Lat. graculus = a jackdaw ; 
fri mi the sound made by the bird.] A bird of 
tbe genus Gracula (q.v.). 

gr&c u la, s. [Lat. graatlus = a Jackdaw, 
aceordiog to Quiuctilian, from its note gm 9 
gra .] 

Ornith. : The typical genus of the sub-family 
Graeulinse. Gracula religiosa , the Grackle or 
Mina-bird, is found io Sumatra, Java, and tbe 
adjacent islands. It is black, variegated with 
white, the legs, bill, and some caruncles be- 
hind the eye yellow. It can be domesticated, 
and can be taught to piek up some words in 
parrot fashion. Vieillot called it Eulabes ja- 
vanus. 


grac'-u-H'-nse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. gracula, and 
Lat. fein. pi. adj. snff. -inre.] 

Ornith . : A family of Corvidae, having broad, 
aliglitly curved bills, rounded nostrils, long 
wings, a short tail, and elongated toes. Found 
in India and the Eastern Islands. [Gracula.] 

gra'- 5 y, gra’^ie, a. [Eng. grace; -y.] 

1. Endowed with spiritual grace ; religious. 

2. Full of teaching about grace, 
gra date', v.t. A i. 

A. Trans.: To arrange or blend by Insen- 
sible degrees, as colors. 

B. Intr. : To effect gradation. 


gra-da-tion. s. [Fr., from Lat. gradationem , 
ace. of gradatio = an ascent by steps ; gradus 
= a step ; Sp. graduacion ; ltal. gradazione.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A moving or progressing by degrees ; a 
regular advance or progression from step to 
step. 

"The Chlnlana therefore do vse a klnde of grada- 
tion in aduaDciug men vnto sundry place* of autbo- 
rity ."—Uackluyt Voyages, voL li, pt. >L, p. M. 

2. A step or degree in any order, series, or 
sequence. 

"It preserves the same superiority through all the 
snhordinate gradation*.” — Burke: On the Sublime & 
Beautiful, pt. ii., § 5. 


3. Arrangement in order according to size, 
quality, rank, degree of advancement, &e. ; 
•equence. 

" If each system In gradation roll 
Alike essential to th' amaziug whole.” 

Pope : Euay on Man, t 347. 

II. Technically: 

1. Art : The just arrangement or subordina- 
tion of the parts of any work, so as to produce 
the he&t effect; as the gradation of color and 
light in painting, to express depth and relief, 
to define distances, and to show the state of 
the atmosphere. 

2. I^ogic: A regular advance from step to 
•tep, as in an argument. 

3. Music: An ascending or descending by 
* regular succession of chords. 

4. Rhet. : An ascending or descending in 
terms, as towards a climax. ( Wilson : Art of 
Rhetorique, p. 207.) 


* gra-da-tion, v.t. [Gradation, s ] To form 
by gradatiou or with gradations. 

•gra-da -tlon al, a. [Eng. gradation; •al.] 
Uf or pertaining* to gradatiou; with grada* 
tions ; by regular steps. 

grad’-Er-tor-y, a. A s. [Lat. gradatus = 
formed with steps : gradus = a step.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Proceeding by gradations or 
Steps ; gradational. 

"Could this gradatory /lpoatacy (of Macbeth] have 
heeu shown us ; could the noble and useful moral 
which results, have been thus forcibly Impressed upou 
our minds, without a violation of those senseless uni- 
ties."— Seward, let. iiL, p. 248. 

2. Zool. : Adaptable for progressive or for- 
ward motion. 

B. As substantive : 

Arch. : Steps from a cloister into a eburch. 


grAd dan, v.Z. (Guaddan, s.J To parch or 
dry. 

“At breakfast this morning, among a profusion of 
other things, there were o*t-cak«». ipsde of what Is 
called graddannl meal, that is, meal made of grain 
separated from the husks, and toasted hy fire. Instead 
of being threshed and kiln-dried." — B -swell ; Tour, 
p. 190. 

grad -dan, s. [Gael. A Ir. gradan = parched 
corn.] 

1. Parched corn. 

2. Finely gromidsmiff, made of leaf- tobacco, 
high-dried, but without fermentation. 

grado, s. (Fr., from Lat. gradus = a step; 
Sp. A ltal. grado; Port, grao .] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A degree, step, or rank in order of dignity, 
civil, ecclesiastical, military, or otherwise. 

2. A step or degree in any series, quality, 
rank, or order. 

3. The inclination from the horizontal of e 
portion of a road or railroad. It is expressed 
in degrees, in feet per mile, or as a foot in 
such a distance : as, a grade of 3°; or, a grade 
of 35 feet per mile. 

II. Philol. : The two classee of coosonants 
called tenues and medice. 

“ Initial consonants retain the grade of each organ 
In the purest and truest way, medial consonants have 
a tendency to soften, finals to harden. By the ex- 
pression grade must he understood the two classes 
of tenues and media* Beame* : Comp. Gram, of the 
Aryan Lang, of India, vol. L (1872), chap. lii., p. 190. 

grade, v.t. [Graoe, s.] 

1. To arrange in order, steps, or degrees, 
according to size, quality, rank, advancement, 
Ac. 

2. To mark the grades, or ascents and 
descents of. 

3. To reduce to or constsuct with a certain 
grade or inclination : as, To grade a road. 

grad-ed, pa. par. or a. [Grade, v.] 

graded school, *. A school taught in 
departments by different masters, in which 
tbe pupils pass from the lower to the higher 
classes as they advance in education. 

gra'de-ly, a. A adv. [Graithly.] ( Prov .) 

A. As adj. : Decent, proper ; becoming. 

B. Asad v. : Decently, properly, becomingly, 

grad'-er, t. One who or that which grades. 

gra-di-cnt, a. & s. [Lat. gradiens, pr. par. 

of grculior = to walk ; gradus — a step.] 

A. As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. Walking, moving, or advancing by steps. 

“Amongst those gradient automata, that iron 
eplder is especially reiuark^hle, which, being but of 
an ordinary bigness, did creep up and down as if it 
had been alive. — IKifAia* .* Dcedalus, bk. U., ch. lv. 

* 2. Rising or falling by regular degrees of 
inclination : as, the gradient line of a road. 

II. Her . ; A term applied to the tortoise, 
as supposed to be walking. 

B. As substantive : 

1. The rate of ascent or descent in a rail- 
way or road ; a grade ; the degree of alope or 
inclination of the ground over which a raihvay, 
road, Ac., passes : as. The gradient is 1 in 100; 
that is, the ground rises one foot in every 
hundred feet. 

2. A part of a road, Ac., which slopes 
upward or downward ; a slope. 

gradient post, s. 

Railroad Engineering : 

1. A post placed by the side of the track, at a 
change of grade, carrying a board slanted to 
the slope, and indicating in figures the grade 
in feet per 100, or otherwise. 

2. A stake set in the gronnd, and marked 
to indicate the proper height of an embank- 
ment or of road metal at that point. 

gra - din, gra di ne, s. [Fr. gradin=& step, 
from Lat. gradus.] 

1. One of a series of seats rising one above 
another. 

2. A toothed chisel used by sculptors. 

grad-mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Grade, v.] 

A* A B. As pr. par. <C' partidp. adj. : (Ses 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or process of reducing 
to a certain grade or level. 


grading instrument, s. A level with 
an alidade, a transit, or other sighting instru- 
ment, by which the angle of Inclination of a 
slope may be measured, or a row of stake* 
driven to mark e given gradient. 

grading-plough, s. A kind of plough 
used for breaking up soil or ploughing down 
banks, in order to fit the earth for beiog 
scooped up by tbs earth -scraper, and thereby 
deported. 

grading - scraper, s. A large two- 
handled shovel, drawn by horses, and used 
as an earth-scoop for raising and removing 
loosened earth. It is used in road-making, 
scooping out beda of canals in certain situa- 
tions, Ac., wheo the soil ia suitable. and the 
distance where it is to be deposited fa not too 
great. [Horse-shovel.] 

grad -u-al, a. A $. [Low Lat graduallt, from 
gradus =*a step ; Fr. gradual ; ItaL graduate ; 
Sp. gritdual.] 

A. As adj . : Progressing or advancing by 
steps or degrees ; passing from one step or 
atage to another by regular gradations with- 
out breaks or starts ; slow. 

'• Flowere and their fruit 
Man's nourishment, by gradual scale *nbllnied. 

To vital spirits aspire.'* Milton: P. L., v. 48*. 

B. As substantive: 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : A series or order of steps. 

" Before the gradual prostrate they adored. 

The pavement kissed, and thus the saint implored.* 
Dryden. 

2. Ecclesiastical: 

(1) A service-book, containing the hymns or 
prayers to be sung by the choir, eo called 
from certain short phrases after the Epistle 
eung in gradibus (upon the steps of the altar), 

(2) That part of the service of the mass in 
the Roman Catholie Church which imme- 
diately follows the Epistle, and is sung as tha 
deacon returns to the steps of the altar. 

Eccles. £ Ch. Hist. : Fifteen psalms, from 
Pa. cxx. to Ps. cxxxiv. inclusive; ao called 
because they were formerly chanted from the 
steps of the choir, more especially during 
Advent [Songs of Degrees.] 

* grad-u-a'-le, s. [Low Lat] The same as 
Gradual, B. 2. 

* grad-u- al’-i-ty, s. [Eng. gradual ; - ity .] 
The quality or state of beiug gradual ; regular 
progression or gradation. 

" Which while some ascribe unto the mixture of the 
element*, others to tbe graduulity of opacity and 
light, they have left our endeavour* to grope them out 
by tw Uight .''—Browne : Vulgar Errourt, hk. vL, ch. x. 

grad'-u-al-ly, adv. [Eug .gradual; dy.] 

1. In a gradual manner, by degrees ; step by 
step, alowly ; in regular gradations. 

" Already tbe designs of the court began gradually 
to unfold themselves."— Macaulay : But. Eng., ch. v£ 

* 2. In degree. 

" Human reason doth not only gradually . hut *pecl. 
flcally, differ from the fantastic reason of brutes."— 
Grew. 

* gr&d'-u-aX-ness, s. [Eng. gradual ; - ness .] 
The quality or state of being gradual ; gradu- 
ally. 

"The graduaXneu of this movement and tbe oh. 
ecurity which enwrapped Its beginnings.” — M. Arnold i 
Study of Celtic Literature, p. #4. 

*grad'-u-and, s. [As if from the gerundivs 
participle *of an imaginary Low Lat. word 
graduor. So in the Scottish universities there 
is a word magistrand , from a Low Lat. verb 
ma^isfror.] One who has passed all the ex- 
Emiuations fora degree, but has not yet been 
capped. 

grad'-u-ate, v.t. A i. [Low I^at. groduatus 
= oneSvbo has taken a degree ; Lat. gradus = 
a step, a degree ; ltal. graduare ; Sp. A Port. 
graduar ; Fr. graduer.] 

A, Transitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

L To mark with degrees or a scale. 

"The places were marked where the spirit stood at 
the severest cold and greatest heat, ana according to 
these observations be graduates bis thermometers."— 
Derr ham ; Phytico-Theology, bk. L, ch- 1L (note 8). 

2. To mark or arrange with degrees or dif- 
ferences : as, To graduate punishment accord- 
ing to the nature of the offence. 

"Then It evidently follows that. If there were any 
such action in tbe next life, the pure «oul would apply 
Itself thereunto according tp the proportion of her 
Judgments, and os they are graduated and qualified.* 
—Dig by: Of Man's Soul, cb. IL 


boll, pinlt, cat, ^eU, chorus, 9hln, benph ; go. gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = t, 
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3. To confer a degree upon in a university ; 
to dignify with a degree or diploma. 

"John Tregonwel, graduated a doctor and dubbed a 
knight, did good aerv ice.”— Carew ; Survey of Cornwall. 

* 4. To prepare gradually. 

* 5. To heighten in effect. 

'"That the salts of natural bodies do carry a powerful 
stroke in the tincture and vernish of all things, we 
shaii not deny, if we contradict not experience and 
the visible art of dyare. who advance and graduate 
their colours with wits .'—Browne: Vulgar Errours, 
bit. vl„ ch. xii. 


II. Chemistry: 

* 1. To raise to a higher place in the scale 
of metals. 


" The tincture was capable to transmute or graduate 
&s much silver as equalled in weight that gold. 
Boyle. 

2. To bring a fluid to a certain degree of 
consistency, as by evaporation. 


B. Intransitive : 

1. To pass gradually or by degrees ; to 
change gradually. 

2. To become gradually modified ; to shade off. 

3. To proceed to a degree in a university ; 
to take a degree. 

" He was brought to their bar, and asked where he 
had g ra duated." — Macaulay : II tit. Eng . , ch. xiv. 


grad u-ate, a. & a. [Low Lat. graduatus.] 
[Graduate, v.] 

A. As adj . .* Arranged in or proceeding by 
ateps or degrees. 

B. As subsL : One who has proceeded tn a 
degree in a university ; one who has been ad- 
mitted to a degree. 

" Invest me with iv graduate's gown. 

Midst shouts of all beholders. ’ 

Smart: On taking a Bachelor' s Degree. 


grad 'U-artor, a. [Eng. gr<uluat(e) ; -or.] 
One who or that which graduates ; specif. — 

(1) An instrument for dividing any line, 
right or curved, into equal parts ; a gradua- 
ting or dividing-engine. 

(2) An apparatus for accelerating sponta- 
neous evaporation by the exposure of surfaces 
of liquids to a current of air. Used in making 
vinegar. 

gra'-dus, a. [Lat. = a step, from the phrase 
gradus cul Pamassvm — a step to Parnassus.] 
A dictionary of prosody, used as an aid in 
writing Greek or Latin poetry. 

" He set to work as much a* possible without gradtu 
or other help."— T. Hughe*: Tom. Brown'* School-day*. 
pt ii., ch. iv. 

grad -y, s. (Fr. gnuU.] 

Her . : A term used to express steps or de- 
grees, and one battlement upon another ; also 
called battled embattled or embattled grady. 

* graef, 5. [Grave, v.] Carved work. 

” Sculplurla, gr<xf." — Wright t Fol. of Vocab., p. 89. 

*graf(I), s. [Grave,®.] 

* graf (2), s. [Ger.] The German equivalent 
of an earl. 

* grafe, a. [Grave, s.) 

* graf-er, * graf ere, a. [Graver] 

* graff (I), 8. [A.S. gerifa ; O. II. Ger. grdvo; 
Uan. gre re; 0. Fris. greva ; IceL grieji.] A 
steward, an overseer, a greave. 

" For Ail this, ho [a prince] la nothing hut A servant, 
overeeer, or gruff, and not the head, which in a title be- 
longing only to Christ."— Knox: Hut. of the Reformat 
tlon. (PreLj 


gr&d'-u-a-ted, pa. par. or a. [Graduate, v .] 

graduated-bottle, s. A hottla having 
horizontal marks blown, pressed, or cut on its 
side to indicate quantity of contents at given 
levels. Sometimes the stopper is hollow, and 
"has graduations for doses of certain amounts. 

graduated-cup, s. A medicine-cup, on 
whose sides are marks to indicate quantities 
at given levels. If of glass, they are usually 
impressed in the mould ; if of porcelaiu, they 
ara painted on the ware before burning. 

graduated -glass, s. A tube with a 
foot, and with horizontal marks at varying 
heights to indicate quantity of contents. A 
measuring-glass. 

grad -u-ate-ship, s. [Eng. graduate ; -ship.] 
The state" or position of a graduate.] 

"[He may] finish his circuit in an English concord- 
ance and a topic folio, the gatherings aud savings of a 
eoher graduateship."— Milton : Liberty of .Unlicensed 
Printing, 

gr&d-u-a-tmg, pr. par., a., & s. [Grad- 
uate, v.) 

A. A B. As pr. par. & particip. adj : (Sea 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of dividing into de- 
grees or parts ; graduation. 

graduating- engine, s. An engine or 
machine for dividing lines, &c., into minute 
regular intervals or degrees ; a dividing-engine. 

grad-u-a-tien, 3 . [Low Lat. graduatio, from 
graduatus: Fr. graduation ; Sp. graduaciou ; 
Ital. graduazione.) 

1. Regular progression by succession of 
degrees. 

"The graduation of the parts of the universe is like- 
wise necessary to the perfection of the whole.”— Grew. 

2. The act of dividing into degrees or parts, 
as a scale, scientific instruments, &c. 

3. A scale or series of marks or lines on an 
instrument to indicate degrees or parts. 

” Even though it in not provided with a graduation 
to show the angle through which it baa been turned.” 
— Proceedings qf the Phys. Hoc. of London, pt» ii., p. 106. 

4. The act or process of improving or 
heightening in effect or power. 

" Of greater repugnancy unto reason is that which 
be delivers concerning it* graduation, that heated in 
fire, and often extinguished in oil of mars or iron, the 
loadstone acquires an ability to extract a nail fastened 
in a wall ." — Browne : Vulgar Err our*. 

5. The act of proceeding to a degree in a 
university ; the taking of a degree. 

"The hounty which that Philosophical Emreror. 
(Marcua Antonins] as we learn from Lucian, bestowed 
upon one of the teachers of philosophy, probably 
lasted no longer than his own life. There was nothing 
equivalent to the privileges of graduation."— Smith : 
Wealth of Ration*, ok. v., ch. i. 

6. The exposure of a liquid in large sur- 
faces to the air, bo as to accelerate evaporation. 


•graff (2), Agraffe (1), s. [A.S. greefe; O. 
H. Ger. grabo ; M. Ii. Ger. grabe ; Goth. 
grabet.) 

]. A ditch, trench, foss, or channeL 

"The enemy forsaking our workea unconquered, the 
graffe filled with their dead bodies, equal to the banck. 
the workes ruined in the day-time could not be re- 
paired.”— Monro: Exped., pt i., p. 09. 

2. A grave. 

* graff (3), * graffe (2), $. [0. Fr. grafe , 

greffe; O. Dut. grnfie; Low Lat. graffiohm.) 
[Graft, s.] A graft. 

"The first Is. to set the graffe or alon betweene the 
barke and the wood : for in Oid time truly men were 
affraid at first to cleave the stocke, but soon after they 
ventured to bore a hole into the very heart of the 
wood : and then they eet fast into the pith Just in the 
tnids thereof, but one sion ot graffe, for hy this kind of 
grafftng, impossible it was that the Bald pith should 
receive or bear any more.” — P. Holland : Plinie, bk. 
xvii., ch. xiv. 

* graff, * graffe, * graff-en, * graff-yn, 

v.t. & i. [O. Fr. greffer; O. Dut. grajien.) 
[Graft, s.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To graft. 

" They lemed to plant and graffe their olyue*.’— 
Goldyng : Juttine. fo. 178. 

2. To fasteo, to attach, to fix. 

" So long have I listened to thy speech. 

That gruff cd to the ground is my breach." 

Spenser: Shephcard* Calender ; Feb. 

3. To implant. 

" Nature is a right that phantasie bath not framed, 
but God hath graffedtuiti gyuen man power thereunto 
whereof these are deriued. — Wilson • Arte qf Jiheto- 
rique, p. 83. 

B. Intrans. : To graft ; to insert grafts. 

graff '-age (age as ig), s. [Eng. graff (2); 
•age.] The scarp of a ditch or moat. 

* graff -er, * graff-are, s. [O. Fr. greffeur t 

greffier.) [Graff, ».] 

]. A notary, a scrivener. 

2. A grafter. 

" Gryffare. or graffmre. Interior. "—Prompt. Pare. 

graf-fi'-ti, s. pH. [Ital., pi. of graffito = a 
scribbling, from graffiare = to write ; Lat. 
graphium — n style for writing; Gr. ypafiot 
(grapho) = to write.] Rude inscriptions and 
drawings of figures, found on the walls of 
Pompeii, and among the Catacombs and other 
Roman ruias. 

graft, 5. [Graft, v .] 

1. Lit. : A small scion or shoot of a tree in- 
serted or grafted in another tree, as the stock 
which is to support and nourish it. The two 
unite and become one, but the fruit is deter- 
mined by the graft. 

" The slimy smili, the worm, and labouring ant, 
Which many times annoy the graft and tender 
plant.” Drayton: Poly.Qlbion, a. 18. 


2. Fig. : Any thing Inserted or incorpo rated 
In a thing to which It did not originally be- 
long ; an addition. 

"It la false husbandry to graft old hnuiche* 
young stocks.'— Da re nant : Oondibert. iFreL) 

graft, * graff, V.t. & i. [O. Fr. graffe . graft = 
a stylo lor writing with, a sort of pencil ; Fr. 
greffe = n graff or graft ; from the shape of the 
cut slip, which resembles a pointed pencil : 
Low Lat. graphiolum = (1) a small atyle; (2) 
a graft, or ahoot ; Lat. graphium = a style ; 
Gr. ypafyiov (graphion), ypaficiov (grophelon) 
a atyle or pencil ; ypdtfnn ( grapho ) = to write. 
The correct form of the word is groff.) 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit.: In the same senae as II, 

2. Fig. : To insert or incorporate in a body 
to which that which is inserted or incorporated 
did not originally belong ; to join or attach 
one thing on to another. 

"These are the Italian names, which fata will Join 
With our», end graft upon the Trojan Hue.” 

Dry den: Virgil ; JEneul vL 1,028. 

IL Technically: 

1. Carp. : Tn attach or jolu one piece of 
timber to another by aearflng. 

2. Hush. : To insert as a scion or ahoot In 
another tree ; to fix a graft or grafts upon ; to 
propagate by grafting. 

" Old crab* trees here at home. that will not| 

Be grafted to your relish." 

Shu keep. : Corudanus, U. L 

3. Kaut. : To unlay the two ends of a rope, 
placing the atrands one within the other aa 
for splicing and stopping them at the joint. 

4. Surg. : To transplant a portion of skin 
to a denuded surface. 

B. Intrans.: To carry out the process or 
operation of grafting. 

•• To have fruit In greater plenty, the w&y is to graft, 
not only ui*on your stocks, but upon divers bougha of 
en old tree ; for they will bear great numbers of fruit ; 
whereas If you graft but.upon one stock, the tree can 
bear but few."— Bacon. 


•graft, pa. par. A a. [Graff, v.] Grafted ; 

impregnated with a scion. 

" Her face defaced with scare of Infamy. 

Her royal stock graft with Ignoble plants. 

Shake tp. : Richard III., ilt T. 


graft'-er, ®. [Eng. graft ; -er.) 

]. One who grafts; one who propagate® 
plants or shrubs by grafting. 

"I am informed by the trials of more than one of 
the mo3t skilful and experienced grafters of thea* 
parts, that a man shall seldom fall of having cherries 
borne by his graft the same year in which the imitioa 
is made.”— Boyle : Works, i. 84L. 

• 2. A tree from which a scion is taken tc 
be inserted in another. 


" Shall a few sprays of us 
The emptying of our father's luxury, 

Our scions, put in wild and savage stock. 

Spirt up bo suddenly into the clouds. 

And overlook their grafters t' ... ' 

Shakesp : Henry. F„ lit k 


graft'-mg, pr. par., a., A s. [Graft, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (Se« 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Carp. : A scarfing or endwise attachment 
of one timber to another, as in attaching aa 
extra length or false pile to one already driven. 

2. Husb. : The act or process of inserting a 
shoot or scion taken from one tree or shrub 
in a vigorous stock of its own or a closely 
allied species, so as to cause them to unite 

' aud enable the graft to derive a larger supply 
of nutritive power than it could otherwise ob- 
tain. There are numerous methods of grafting. 
One is grafting by approach, or inarching, 
when two growing plants are united together, 
and after adhesion one is severed from its own 
stock and left to grow on the other. This 
kind of adhesion sometimes takes place natn- 
rally in trees growing close together. The 
usual method of grafting is by scions or slips, 
which are applied to the stock by a sloping 
surface, or are inserted into slits in it by 
cleft-grafting, or into perforations by wimble 
or peg-graftiog. Sometimes several slips are 
placed in a circular manner round the inside 
of the hark of the stock, by crown-grafting; 
or the bark of a portion of the stock is re- 
moved, and that of the scion is hollowed out, 
so as to be applied over it like the parts of a 
flute, hence called flute-grafting. Budding is 
practised by the removal of a bud from one 
plant, aloog with the portiou of the bark and 
new wood, and applying it to another plant, 
in which a similar wound has been made, la 
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whip-grafting, or tongue-grafting, the stock is 
cut obliquely across, and a slit or very narrow 
angular incision is made in its centre down- 
wards across the cut surface, a aimilar deep 
incision being made in the scion upwards at 
a corresponding angle, and a projecting tongue 
left, which, being inserted in the incision in 
the stock, they are fastened closely together. 
Splice-grafting is performed hy cutting the 
ends of both the stock and the scion across at 
inch an angle that the oblique aurfaces exactly 



fit each other, and are fastened together. In 
aaddle-grafting the end of the stock is cut 
into the form of a wedge, and the middle of 
the acion cut away so as to rest exactly upon 
the stock. Grafting is usually performed be- 
tween the woody parts of the plants, but 
herbaceous parts may also be united in this 
way. It is requisite that the growing parts 
he hrought into apposition — the two albu- 
mens and the two libers. Union will only 
take place where the active processes of life 
are freely exercised. The graft and stock are 
secured together by means of clay, or a mix- 
ture of bees'-wax and tallow, or by bits of 
india-rubber. 

3. Nant. : The tapering of the end of a rope, 
usually covered by weaving yarns around it. 

4. Surg. : The transplanting of a portion of 
akin to a denuded surface. 

grafting-chisel, s. 

Husb. : A kind of chisel for splittings stock 
for the insertion of a scion. 

grafting-knife, s. A knife having a 
blade for splitting a limb and a wedge for 
opening the cleft for the insertion of the scion. 

grafting-saw, s. A tenon-saw for cut- 
ting otf stocks for grafting ; a prnning-saw. 

grafting-tool, 5. A very strong spade, 
much curved across the blade ; used in digging 
canals. 

•graft ling, s. [Eng. graft ; dimin. suff. 
'ling.] A little or teuder graft or scion. 

" The gardner'a care over some graftlings choice.” 
Sylvester : St. Lewis, 88. 

Gra ham hread, s. Bread made from 
unbolted wheat flour as originally prepared by 
Sylvester Graham (1794-1851), an American 
vegetarian. 

Gra'-ham-ite, s. [Named after Graham, a 
friend of Wurtz.) 

Min. : A mineral, supposed to be inspissated 
and oxygenated petroleum ; hardness, 2 ; sp. 
gr., 1*145. Found in West Virginia, filling a 
fissure in a saadstone of Carboniferous age. 
(Dana.) 

* grail; * grafe, v.t. [Grave, r.) 

grail (1), * graile (1), *grayle (1), $. [O.Fr. 
greet; from Low Lat. gradale.) The same as 
Gradoal (B. 2). 

• grail (2), graile (2), * grayle (2), s. [0. Fr. 
graile; from Lat. gracilis = slender.] 

1. Small particles of any kind ; sand, gravel. 

2. One of the small feathers of a hawk. 

'grail (3). * graile, (3) *grayle (3), s. [O. Fr. 
graal, great, grasul - a fiat dish ; from Low 
Lat. gradale , grasale. ] Properly applied to the 
legendary dish used at the Last Supper, said 
to have been stolen by a servant of Pilate, 
used by him to wash his hands in before the 
multitude, afterwards given to Joseph of Ari- 
mathea as a memorial of Christ, and finally 
nsed by Joseph to collect the blood which 
flowed from our Lord while banging on the cross. 


“This," aaid he [Christ], “is the holy dish 
wherein sate the lamb on St. Kertliiu'a day.” 
Malory : Mortc Arthure, bk. xvii., ell. xx.) The 
word (which ia commonly qualified by the 
adjective san, saint , sayn, sant = holy) waa 
afterwards applied to the cup used at the Last 
Supper. According to one legend, the Holy 
Grail was brought by Joseph of Arimathea to 
England, where he settled at Glastonbury 
about a.u. G3. Finally it was transported to 
India, where it still remains. In a.d. 1101 
the Crusaders, at the capture of Caesarea, 
found what they believed to be the veritable 
Holy Grail, a dish made of a single large 
emerald. It is now preserved in the Cathedral 
of San Lorenzo, in Genoa. Another legend 
says that the holy vessel was brought from 
heaven by angels, ami entrusted to the care 
of a body of knights, who guarded and watched 
it on the top of a high mountain. It was in- 
visible to any one not perfectly pure. The 
search, or quest, for the Holy Grail after its 
loss or disappearance, formed tbe subject of 
numerous romances or poems, sucb as those 
of Arthur and the Knights of the Round 
Table. 

“And when King Arthur made 
His table round, and all men's hearts became 
Clean for a season, surely he had thought 
That now the Holy Grail would come again." 

Tennyson : The Holy Grail. 

graille, s. [Etym. doubtful ; cf. O.Fr. graile ; 
Fr. grele = slender.) A single-cut file or float, 
having one curved and one straight face. It is 
used by comb-makers. 

grain, * gTayn, * grein, * greyn, 5. [Fr. 
grain ; from Lat. granum — a grain, corn; 
cogn. with com (cp v.).] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A single seed of a plant. (Particularly 
used of those plants the seeds of which are 
used as food for man.) 

" His reasons are as two grains of wheat hid in two 
bushels of chaff; you shall seek all ere you find them.” 
—Shakcsp. : Merchant of Venice, L l. 

2. Used collectively, and without a defini- 
tive, for corn in general, or the fruit of cereal 
plants, as wheat, barley, rye, &c. In America 
restricted to tlm grain of wheat. 

’’ For winter drought rewards the peasant's pain. 
And broods induigeut on buried grain." 

Dryden : Virgil ; Georgic i. 149. 

3. Those plants the seeds of which consti- 
tute the food of man ; cereal plants, as wheat, 
barley, oats, &c. 

"The same Grecians preferred hefore all other 
graine those three sorts, to wit. Dracontias. Strangias, 
and Selinusium." — P. Holland: Plinie, hk. xviii., 
eh. vii. 

4. (PI): [Grains]. 

5. Any small, hard particle, as of aand, 
augar, &c. 

"The people there inhabiting used to set many 
fleeces of wool in thoBe descents of waters in which 
the grains of gold remain.”— Raleigh : History of the 
World, bk. ii., ch. xiii., § 7. 

6. Hence, used for a minute portion or 
particle, the smallest particle or amount. 

“Do thoy [worldly goods] either recommend him 
more to God or wise men, or even to himself, if he 
have a grain of sense in him, than if he was without 
them ? — Sharp: Sermons, voL i., ser. 4. 

7. One of the constituent particles of a 
body, as of a metal, a stone, &c. 

8. The body or substance of anything con- 
sidered with respect to the form or direction 
of the constituent particles ; the form or ap- 
pearance of tbe surface of a body with respect 
to the quality or arrangement of the particles. 

** When any side of it was cut smooth and polite, it 
appeared to have a very lovely grain, like that of 
some curious close wood."— Evelyn : Forest Trees, 
ch. xxx.. $ 12. 

9. The arrangement or direction of the 
fibres of wood or other fibrous substance. 

“ The marks of the grain of the wood . . . have been 
found upon celt*."— L'vans : Ancient Bronze Imple- 
ments, cu. vL 

10. The body or substance of wood with 
respect to the arrangement, quality, or direc- 
tion of the constituent fibres. 

" Here are forests of vast extent, full of the straitest, 
the cleanest, and the largest timber trees that we had 
ever seen ; their size, their gruin , and apparent du- 
rability, render them fit for any kind of building." — 
Cook: First Voyage, hk. ii., ch. viL 

* 11. A kind of spice; cardamum ; grains of 
paradise. 

"He cheweth greyn and lycoris.'* 

Otaucer: C. T., 8,690. 

* 12. A seed-pearl. 

*' A grein in golde that godly ahon." 

Lyric Poems, p. 88. 

*13. An old nama applied to several insects 
of tha genus Coccus, from their round, seed- 
likc form. 


* 14. A red or scarlet dye, obtained from tbe 
coccus insect ; cochineal; a scarlet or purple 
colour. 

*' All in a robe of darkest grain. 

Flowing with majestic train. 

MtUon : II Penseroso, 88. 

* 15. An essential element in anything. 

"Tbo ouo being tractable and mild, the other stiff 
and impatient of a superior, they lived but In cuuuing 
concord, as brothers glued together, hut uot united in 
grata.'— Hayward. 

II. Technically: 

1. Dyeing: A firm dye, or one applied 
thoroughly ; in the wool, not in the web. 

2. Painting: A style of painting iu imita 
tion of the natural grains of wood, marble, Ac 

3. Weights: The unit of weight iu the Eng- 
lish aystem. In a pound avoirdupois are 
7,000 grains, iu a pound troy 5,760 grains. A 
grain is equal to 0647990 grammes. 

“ Lay by the arbitrary names of pence and shillings, 
and consider aud speak of it (money I as grains and 
ounces of silver, and 'tls as easy as telling of twenty." 
— Locke : Letter to Mr. Molyneux. 

4. Skins ; The hair side of akins, in contra- 
distinction to the flesh side. 

IT (1) Against the grain: Againat the natural 
bias or inclination. 

“ Hither, though much against the grain. 

The dean has carried Lady Jane." 

Swift : Progress of Marriage. 

(2) In grain , * In grayne : 

(a) In a permanent colour. (Originally 
* spoken only of red.) 

" How the red roses flush up in her cheekes. 

And tbo pure snow, with goodly vermill stayne. 
Like crimson dyde in grayne ." 

Spenser : Epithalamion. 

(b) Innate, natural, real, not factitious; 
genuine. 

(c) Deeply seated ; in nature. 

(3) Grains of allowance : Some little quantity 
or part allowed or remitted ; a little allowanca 
made. 

(4) Grains of Paradise : 

Bot. : The seeds of Amomum. Grana Para- 
disi. They are acrid seeds, nsed to give a 
pungent taste to spirituous liquora. Called 
also Guinea-grains. 

grrain-bin, s. A box or compartment in 
which grain is stored ia a granary or elevator 

grain binder, s. An attachment to a 
harvester for binding a gavel into a sbeaf. 
(American.) 

grain-bruiser, s. A machine for mash- 
ing grain for feed, to render it more digestible. 
It does not grind but crushes the kernel, corn, 
or oats. It has two iron rollers of different 
diameters, turned by connecting cog-wheels 
of the same size, so that a rubbing is added to 
the crushing action. 

grain-clcaner, s. 

1. A machine in which wheat, oats, rye, 
and barley are separated from their chaff, 
dust, and pieces of straw, the result of the 
thrashing operation ; a fanuing or winnowing 
machine. 

2. Tbe shoe or cleaning portion of a thrash- 
ing-machine, which acts after the thrasher and 
the straw-carrier. 

3. A machine in which grain is rid of cockle, 
garlic, Ac., which are so nearly the size and 
weight of the grain that the size of mesh and 
strength of blast of tbe fanning-mill are in- 
effective 

4. A machine in which grain is rubbed, 
brushed, and blown to remove smut and dust. 

grain-conveyor, s. [Elevator, II. 2, 3.J 

grain-cradle, s. [Cradle, B. 8 (1).] 

grain-damper, s. A device for apply- 
ing steam to gram to scald the bran and facili- 
tate the process of decortication. A jet of 
steam entering a tube where the grain descends 
a series of inclines is a usual method. 

grain-drier, s. An apparatus or machine 
in which damp grain is dried, or grain in ordi- 
nary condition is kiln-dried to fit it for ocea*« 
shipment. 

grain drill, s. A machine for sowing 
gram in drills or rows. 

grain fork, s. A light fork with long, 
curved tines, used for pitching gavels of cut 
grain on to a waggon, when the straw is too 
short for convenient binding. 
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grain-gauge, «. [Grain-tester.] 

grain-huller, s. A machine for taking 
the cortex or skm from grain, making liul led 
wheat, pearl barley, hominy, &c. ; a decorti- 
cator. 

grain leather, s. 

1. Dressed horse-hides. 

2. Goat, aeal, and other akios blacked on 
the grain aide for women's shoes, Ac. 

grain-meter, a. A machine for measur- 
ing grain. 

grain-mill, a. A mill for grinding corn ; 
ft grist-mill. 

grain-moth, a. 

Entom. : Two moths, the larv© of which 
feed on grain. They are Tinea granella and 
Butalis cerealella. The perfect insects have 
narrow wings of satiny lustre, and with mar- 
ginal fringes. 

grain rake, s. 

1. A rake used in raking grain in the swath 
into gavels for binding. 

2. A rake used by one who rides on the 
reaper in raking gavels from the platform of 
the machine. 

grain-sacker, a. A device for loading 
grain iuto sacks. » 

grain-scourer, s. A machine for clean- 
ing grain; a smut-mill ; a machine in which 
grain is rubbed and chafed, and eventually 
sorted into qualities by gravity and blast. 

grain-screen, a. A shaking sieve, or a 
rotating cylindrical reel of wire-cloth in which 
grain is sorted by quality, according to its 
ability to pass through the meshes of the sieve. 

grain - separator, s . A thrashing- 

machine. 

grain-shovel, s. A shovel for handling 
graiu in sacka on the floor of a kiln, granary, 
or warehouse, or in the hold of a vessel where 
It is in bulk. 

grain-tester, s. A means for weighing 
email quantities, as samples of grain. The 
cup has a known capacity, as a certain aliquot 
part of a bushel, and the divisions on the 
scale indicate the pounds which a bushel of 
the grain tested would weigh. 

grain-tin, 3. Crystalline tin ore. Metallic 
tin smelted with charcoal. Tin reduced from 
the loose grains of tin stone. [Str.eam-tin.] 

•grain (2), * grane, *grayn, *greyn, s. 

[lcel. grein = a branch ; Sw. gren ; Dan. green.} 

1. A branch of a tree. 

“ Apoua aue vrane or tranche of ane grene tre.* 
Douglas: Virgil, 850, 12. 

2. A stalk or stem of a plaut. 

** The chesbow bedes oft we se 

Bow down thare knoppis, sowpit in thare grane . " 

Douglas . Virgil. 292, 8 . 

3. The branches of a valley where it divides 
into two ; the poiot of juncture of two rivers ; 
a branch of a river. 

“That branch of the river which runs between Mr. 
Fraser s bank and the Allocby Island is called the 
Allochy Grain, or North Branch of the nver, and the 
other ia called the South Branch of the river."— State, 
Leslie of Pxnrit, Ac. (1605), p. 22. 

4. A blade, as of a sword or knife. 

** The grayn al of grene stele and of golde bewen." 

Gawaiiw, 710. 

5. A tine, prong, or fork. 

6. {PI): An iron instrument with four nr 
more barbed points, used for striking and 
catching dolphins and other fish. 

grain (3), * graine, * grane, *. [Groan.] 

grain (1), * greyne, v.t. & i. [Grain (1), a.] 

A. Transitive: 

L Ord. Lang. : To form into grains, as 
*ugar, powder, Ac. 

IL Technically: 

1. Paint. : To paiot or colour so as to give the 
appearance of the grain of wood, marble, &e. 

2. Tan. : To take the hair off; to soften and 
raise the grain of : as, To grain skins or leather. 

B, Intransitive: 

I. Ordinary language : 

* 1, To yield fruits ; to be fruitful. 

“The loud began to greyne* 

Gower, In UatUwell, p. 417. 


2. To form grains ; to assume a granular 
form. 

11. Paint. : To paint or colour wood, stone, 
so as to givo the appearance of the gram 
of wood, marble, Ac. 

*gTain (2), * grane, v.l. [Groan.] 

grain-age (age as ig), a. [Eng. grain; 

•aye.} 

* I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A duty or duties on com. 

2. An ancient duty in London, consisting of 
tbe twentieth paid, of the salt imported by 
aliens. 

II. Farr. : A terra applied to certain mangy 
tumours ou the legs of horses. 

grained, a. [Eng. ^rain (1) ; -«*.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. Formed or divided into grains or small 
particles. 

* 2. Rough, made less smooth ; showing the 
grain. 

** Though now this grained face of mine be bid 
In sap- cons urning winter's drizzled snow, 

Yet hath my night of life some memory." 

Shakt'ift. : Comedy of Errors, V. 1. 

* 3. Dyed deep or in grain ; ingrained. 

" l see such black aud grained spots, 

As will not leave their tinct." 

Shakes p.: Hamlet, Hi. 4. 

4. Painted or coloured with a grain. 

II. Bot. : Having minute granules or tu- 
bercles, as the petals of some plants. 

grained leather, s. The same as Grain- 
leather (q.v.). 

grain -er, s. [Eng. grain; .er.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. One who grains or paints in imitation of 
the grain of wood, marble, Ac. 

2. The brush used in graining woods, Ac. 

II. Tanning: 

1. An infusion of pigeon’a dung for giving 
flexibility to skins in the process of tanning. 
Also called bate. 

2. A knife used by tanners for taking the 
hair off skins. 

* 3. A granary. 

gTain-irig, pr. par., «., A s. [Grain (1), v.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. <t particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

* I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A crop of grain or com. 

"It received moreover graining s with corneflelds. 
Vineyards, pastures, and woodes."— P. Holland : Sue to. 
nius. p, lai 

2. An indentation or milling. 

"The engines which put tbe letters upon the edges 
of the large silver pieces, and mark, the edges of the 
rest with a granting, are wrought secretly. —Locke : 
Farther Considerations. 

IL Technically : 

1. Leather manufacture : 

(1) The process of rubbing leather with a 
board to raise the grain. The leather having 
been shaved to a thickness at the beam, and 
daubed, is hung up to dry, and is then folded, 
grain side in, aud rubhed on the flesh side 
with a pommel or crippler to give tbe leather 
a granular appearance and render it supple. 
The hide is then extended and rubbed on the 
grain side. This is termed bruising. 

(2) A process for giving markings to the 
surface of leatl»-r to imitate the wrinkled ap- 
pearance of morocco, hog-skin, and some other 
leathers. 

2. Paint. : The imitation of the natural 
grain of wood by means of tools. Combs, 
brushes, rollers, and the comer of a folded 
rag are used in making the various patterns. 

3. Lithog . : A mode of giving a certain tex- 
ture to the face of a stone. One stone is laid 
upon another with a quantity of sifted sand 
of a giveu fineness, and, by a peculiar oscilla- 
tion and gradual progression, the surface is 
cut iuto a set of fine prominences more or less 
deep and distant, according to the character 
of the work to be placed upon the stone. 

graining board, *. 

Leather Manufacture : 

(1) A board on which leather is spread while 
being grained by the crippler. 

(2) A board with a surface impressed or en- 


graved with a pattern, in imitation of the 
natural gram of some kind of leather, and 
used to eoufer the same appearance upon the 
other leather by pressure. 

graining-machinc, a. 

1. Paint. : A roller with a pattern surface 
representing the graiu of wood, and used to 
transfer the pattern in paint to wood. 

2. Leather manvf. : A machine having rollers 
with raised, parallel, straight, or diagonal 
threads, which indent the goat or sheep skins 
snd give the wrinkled appearance to morocco 
leather. 

graining tool, *• nand tools resembling 
combs, Ac., tor imitating in painting tbe line# 
which represent the gruwtlis of timber. 

grain -Ing (2), s. [Etym. doubtful; c C 
Grainino (l).] 

Ichthy. : Leudscus lancastriensis. A fish 
found in England in the Mersey snd its tribu- 
taries ; it was recognised by Agassiz during 
a visit to this country as occurring in some 
Swiss lakes. It is from sevea to nine inchef 
long, the upper parts pale drab, tinged with 
bluish-red, the under parts pale. 

grainy (1), s. pi. [Grain (1), s .] 

1. A residuum of fibre and insoluble matters 
after infusion or deletion ; as the grains of 
malt after the wort is decanted. 

2. A bating solution of birds' duug, used in 
destroying the effect of lime, and io improving 
the flexibility of leather. 

3. Pieces of sheet-metal, cast-iron, or tinned 
iron inserted into a mould for the purpose of 
supporting an accessory portion, such as a 
core, in position. 

grains (2), s. pi. [Grain (2), a.] 

* grain -staflC s. [Eng. grain, and staff.] A 
quarterstatl (q.v.). 

grain -y, a. [Eng. grain (1) ; -t/.] 

1. Full of grains or granular particles; 
granular. 

" It presented on its surface the grainy ripple of 
primaeval seas."— Edinburgh Review (July, lo56), pt ft. 

2. Full of grain or com. 

* graip, * grape, v.t. & i. [Grope.] 

* graip (1), * grape (1), s. [Grype.] A vul- 
ture, a griffin. 

" Apperit to Remus sex grapis, afore ony foul ap- 
perit to Romolu&."—Bellendene : Liry, bk. L, ch. iii. 

graip (2), * grape (2), s. [Sw. grepe; GaeL 
grapndh.) A dung-fork. 

"A grape; vbi Forke: tridens.'—CathoL Anglicum. 

' graith, * grayth, * graythe, * greithe. 

a. [lcel. greidhr.) 

1. Ready, willing, prepared. 

'* Loke thou, be graythe to go," Gawaine, 441. 

2. Straight, direct. 

3. Earnest. 

4. Small, short. 

graith, * grayth, * graythe, * grelth* 
r greythe, v.t. [lcel. greulha.] 

1. To make ready ; to prepare. 

** He dide greythe a super riche." Havelok, 1,76*. 

2. To dTess. 

"The quen greithed hem puli in gamemens ncoe.*, 
H Uliam of Paleme, 3,207. 

3. To dress food. 

" Of coukes graithand or makaiid reddie flesh as 
fishe. not v>el nor convenient for men to be eaten."— 
Chalmcrlan Air , ch. xxxvui., § 4L 

4. To steep io a ley of stale urine. 

graith, * graythe, * greythe, *. [iceL 

greidhi.] Apparatus, furniture, or equipment 
generally : as, 

1. TIarness. 

"They cot ony leather graith that they bad nse for 
ready-made out of Holland." — Scott : Heart qf Hid 
lot hi an, ch. V. 

2. Accoutrements for war. 

3. A miner’s tools. 

4. Substance, riches, property 

5. An article of dress. 

" They make shoone. buites, and other graith, bttan 
the lether is barked .'' — Chahnerlan Air. ch. xxii. 

6. Auy composition used by tradesmeu in 
preparing their work. 

"They [skinners] hunger their lether in delanlt of 
graith, that is to say. aline [alum], egges, and other 
graith."— Chalmertan .4tr, ch. xxiiL § 2, 
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7, Warm water so wrought up with aoap as 
to be fit for washing clothes. 

8. The twisted threads through which tha 
warp runs in the loom. 

“To delluer to the vobater ane grayth of iiij c.'*— 
A herd, Reg. (1M8), v. 20. 

gra-kle, s. [Quackle.] 

t gr&l'-lfie, s. pi. [Lat. = stilta.] 

Ornith. : Tha name given by Linnseua to 
the order of Wading Birds now called Gralla- 
tores (q.v.). 

gral la-tor'-c^, s. pi. [PI. of Lat. grallator 
= ona who goes on stilts.} [Orally.] 

1. Ornith. : Wading Birds ; an order of 
birds sub-class Carinat®. They have long 
legs, a great portion of them often hare. This 
structure admirably fits them to wade, and 
that without having their feathers wet. They 
have often long necks and bills to reach the 

g round when wading. The toes are four, the 
ind one variable both in size amd position. 
They have rudimentary webs, sometimee 



connecting the base of the tarsi, hut not the 
extensive webs of the Natatores ; yet some of 
them swim and dive well. They mostly fre- 
quent marshy places, the sides of streams and 
lakes ou the sea-shore, where they pick up 
worms and insects. The order may be 
divided into four trihes: Macrodactyli, Cul- 
trirostres, Longirostres, and Pressirostres ; 
they have been divided also into six families : 
HI Rail id® (Hails), (2) Scolopaeid® (Snipes), 
(3) Ardeid® (Herons), (4) Charadriid® (Plovers), 
(5) Otitid® (Bustards), and (6) Grind® (Cranes). 

2. Palceont. : Representatives of the order 
have been found in the Cretaceous rocks, 
and a succession of others in the Tertiary. 

gr&l'-lar-tbr'-l-al, a. [Lat. grallator = a 
walker on stilts*; Eng. adj. suff. -ial . ) Of or 
pertaining to the Grallatores, or wading-birds ; 
wading. 

^&T-la~tor-$r, a. [Lat. grallator; Eng. adj. 
sutf. -y\] The same as Grallatorial (q.v.). 

gral'-Hc, a. [Lat. grall(ce) = stilts ; Eng. adj. 
auff. -w.] Of or pertaining to the grail® ; 
grallatory. 

gT&l'-lbck, $. [Etym. doubtful.) The offals 
of a deer. 

grST-lock* v.L [Grallock, $.] To remove 
the offals of a deer. 

* gr3.m, * grame, * gramm, * grom, a. k s. 

[A.S. gram, grom; O. S., O. H. Ger., & Dut. 
gram ; Icel. gramr ; Dan. gram; Sw. gramse; 

O.Fr. gram; Ital. gramo; Ger. gram.] 

A ^4s adjective : 

1. Angry, enraged. ( Ormulum , 7,144.) 

2. Warlike. ( Gawan k Golopas, ii. 13.) 

B. .4ssu&sf. : Grief, auger, sorrow, vexation. 

" A maun ea mirth it wol turueal to grame.” 

Chaucer: C. T., 16,071. 

•gram, suff. [Gr. ypdppa ( gramma ) = that 
which is written ; ypd<f>w (grapho) — to write.] 
A suffix frequently used with words of Greek 
origin to express something written, as, epi- 
gram, chronogram, telegram, Ac. 

gram (1), s. [Gramme.] 

gram (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] The Chick-pea 
(Cicer arielinum). used in the East Indies for 
fodder. ( Anglo-Indian .) 

Horse-gram: 

Bot. : Dolichos unijlorus. 


* gram, * grame, * gramie, * grome, 
* gromlen, v.t. A i. [AS. gramian; 
O. H. Ger. <6 Goth, gramjan .] 

A Transitive : 

1. To vex, to annoy, to make angry. 

" For a lytyl wuTde thou wilt men gram 

Robert de Brunne : Meditations, 046. 

2. Impersonally: 

” Swlthe sure me grometh that heo senile senden." 

Layamon, 1L 637. 

B. Intrans. : To be angry, vexed, or an- 
noyed. 

“ Hia heorte gromede ." Layamon, th, 161. 

* gr&m'-ar-yc, s. [Fr. grimoire — a conjuring 

book. ( Cotgrave .) Tliis is only another form 
of Fr. grammaire , and did not appear till the 
sixteenth century. Grammaire among the un- 
educated stood for any book of occult scieuce, 
by reading which it was supposed adepts could 
raise tha devil.] [Grammar.] Magic. 

" I hoi® that In Mr. Scott’s next poem his hero or 
heroine will be less addicted to gramarye and more to 
grammar.*’ — Byron: English Bards <t Scotch Reviewers 
(Note). 

gra mash'-e^, s. pi. [Gamash.] Gaiters 
reaching to the knee ; leggings. 

*’ His strong grnmtiihei, or leggings, of thick gray 
cloth.”— .Scoft : Ileart of Midlothian, ch. rliL 

* grame, a. k s. [Gram, a.] 

gra -men ite, s. [Lat. gra me n = grass, and 
suff. -ife (M in.) (q.v.). Named from the grass- 
green colour.] 

Min . : A variety of Chloropal found at Meu- 
zenberg, in the Siebengebirge. (Dana.) 

*gram'-er, s. [Grammar.) 

gra-mer’ ^y, interj. [O.Fr. grammerci ; Fr. 
grand merci= great thanks.] An exclamation 
expressive of thanka, mingled with a feeling 
of surprise. 

" ’ Qramercy t' quoth Lord Marmlon.” 

.Scoff : Alarm ton, i. 25. 

gram’-i-na, s. pi. [PI. of Lat. gramen (geoit. 
graminis) = grass.) 

Bot. : The came gjveu by Linn®us iu 1751 to 
the fourteenth of his natural orders of plants. 
Jussieu in 1782 retained the name; Robert 
Brown in 1810 altered it to Gramine®. Lind- 
ley’s name for it is Graminace® (q.v.). 

grAm In-a ^e-se, gra-min -e- 00 , s. pi. 

[Lat. gramen; genit. g ram in( is) — grass, and 
fem. pi. adj. sutf. - acece , -ere.] 

Bot. : Grasses. An order of endogens, al- 
liance Glumales. It consists of evergreen 
herbs, a few of them reaching a great size and 
living for many yeara. The rhizoma is fibrous 
or bulbous; the stem, which is covered with 
a coat of oil, is cylindrical, generally fistular, 
closed at the joints, but sometimes solid; the 
leaves are narrow and undivided ; they are 
alternate with a split-sheath and a ligula or 
membranous expansion at tbe junction of the 
stalk and blade. The flowers, which are "reen, 
are in little spikes, called locust®, arranged in 
racemes or panicles. Flowers formed of im- 
bricated bracts, the outer oues called glumes, 
those within them pale®, and tha innermost 
ooea scales. Glumes, two or five ; pale®, two, 
the outer ona simple, the inner composed of 
two, united by their continuous margins, 
usually two-keeled ; stamens generally three, 
rarely one ; two, four, six, or more anthers, 
versatile ; ovary, simple ; styles, two or three, 
distinct, more rarely combined into one ; seed, 
one, anatropal ; generally undistinguishable 
from the membranous pericarp ; albumen 
farinaceous. The order has a remote affinity 
to the Palms (Palmace®), and a closer one to 
the Sedges (Cyperace®). Grasses occur in 
all countries and in nearly all situations. 
Thera are 250 genera, and about 4,500 species. 
They constitute about one-twentieth, if not 
even one-sixteenth, of all known plants. In 
individuals they transcend all other orders, but 
a genuine greensward is more common in tem- 
perate countries than io the tropics, in which 
tha grasses grow less closely together, besides 
being often larger. All the cereals belong to 
this order, particular genera and species flour- 
ishing better io one country than in another. 
Thus tha oat and the barley come to great 
perfection in Scotland, rye io the north of 
continental Europe, wheat in the United States, 
and in several countries of Europe ; rice where 
water abounds, ia Southern Asia ; and maize iu 
the Uuited States. The order furnishes abun- 
dant fodder for cattle and horaes. Sugar 
exists in all grasses, and is of great economic 


value in ona; silex ia made from them, abo 
cordage, Ac. Some yield a fragrant oil ; a 
minute fraction are poisonous. The order 
Qraminaee® is divided by Lindley into the 
following thirteen trihes : — 

'* Oryxe®, PhaUrew, I’anlce*. Stipe®, Agronte», 
Arundiue®, Pappophore®, Chlureas, Avene®, Featuce®, 
divided Into two families— B round®, and Bombustd-ie; 
Horde®, Rottboelle®, and Audropogouew (q.v.). 

grim i na'- 9 e-ous (or ccous as shue), a. 

[Mod. Lat. graminace(ce) ; Eng., Ac. auff. -otw.) 

Bot. : Of or belonging to the order Grami* 
nace® (q.v.); having the characteristics of 
graces. 

“ Nitrogenous manures are more peculiarly adapted 
for graminaceous plants, such as the meadow-grasses 
and the cereals.’’—./. Wrighton, lu Outsell' t Technical 
Educator, pt. x , p. 231. 

gra-min'-c-se, s.pl. [Graminace^e. ] 

gra min -c-al, gra-min'-e-ous, a. [Lat. 

gramine us, from gramen - grass.) Pertaining 
to or like grass ; pertaining to the trihe of 
grasses. 

■’The true nard was a gramineous plant, and a 
species of Andropogon."— Sir W. Jones : On the 
nard of the Ancients. 

gram - in -l-fo'-li- oils, a. [Lat. granu n 
(genit. grawmits) = grass, folium = a leaf, au 
Eng., Ac. aulf. -oux.] 

Bot. : Having leaves like those of grasses,— 
i.e., long, slender, pointed, and soveioed as to 
split longitudinally. 

gram -X niv -or-ouB, a. [Lat. gramen (genit 
gra min is) = grass ; voro = to devour; -ous.) 
Grass eating ; feediug or living upon grase. 

"In the swan, the web foot, the spoon bill, the long 
Beck, the thick down, the graminivorous stomach, 
hear all the relations to one auotber."— Paley : natural 
Theology, ch. xv. 

gram ma logue, s. [Gr. ypa/up-a (gramma) 
= that which is written, a letter, aud Aoyos 
(logos) - a word.] 

Phonog. : A word represented by a logo- 
gram ; as it represented by | , that ia t. 

gram - mar, * gram - aire, * gram - er, 
* gram - ere, 'gram-mere, * gram - 
or-y, s. k a. [O. Fr. gramaire ; Fr. gra77t- 
maire, from Low Lat. * grammaria, from Lat 
gramma — Gr. ypdp.p.a. (gramma), from ypdjn* 
(grapho) = to write.] 

A As substantive ;| 

1. The science which treats of the words of 
which language is composed, and of the laws 
by which it is governed. It is of two kinds, 
descriptive and comparative. Descriptive 
grammar classifies, arranges, and describes 
words as separate parts of speech, and notes 
the changes they undergo under certain con- 
ditions. Comparative grammar, which is based 
on the study of words, goes further ; it ana- 
lyzes and accounts for the changes they have 
undergone, and endeavours to trace them back 
to tlieir origin ; it thus deals with tbe growth 
of language. 

*’ Grammar 1b the art of tnieaod well speaking a lan- 
guage." — Ben Jonson: English Grammar, ch- i. 

2. A book or work containing the principles 
and rules for speaking and writing a language ; 
a treatise on the principles of language. 

“Alfric composed several grammars 'and diction, 
aries.’ — Goldsmith : Polite Learning, ch. lii. 

3. Tbe art of speaking or writing a Ian- 
guage with correctness and propriety accord- 
ing to established rules. 

4. A correct uae of words in accordance 
with tha established rules of language ; pro- 
priety of speech. 

“ t’arium et mutabile semper femina, ia the sharpest 
satire that ever was made on woman ; for the adjec- 
tives are neuter, and animal must be understood to 
make them grammar."— Dryden. 

5. A treatise ou tha elements or principles 
of any science or subject ; as, a grammar ot 
geography. 

B. .4s adj. : Pertaining to or contained ir 
grammar ; as a grammar rule. 

grammar-school, gramer - scole 

s. A school iu which languages, especially 
Latin and Greek, are grammatically taught. 

” Thou has most traitorously corrupted the youth 
of the realm lu erecting ts grammar-school," — ShaKesp. ; 
2 Benry YL, iv. 7. 

* gr&m mar, * gram’-mcr, v.i. [Gram- 
mar, s.) To discourse according to the rules 
of grammar. 

"She lain her 

Moods and her tenses: 111 g rammer with you. 

And make a trial how I can decline yoa 1 

Beaum. i Flet. : Laws of Ca ndy, ii. L 
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grammarian— grand 


gram -mar' -I- an, * gram - ar - 1 - an, 
•gram ar-i-'en, * gram-ar-y-on, 
* gram ar-y-one, * gram mar y-on, 

*. [0. Fr. gramurien ; Fr. grammairien.] 

1. One who ta versed in grammar or the 
flcienee of languages ; a philologist ; a master 
of grammar. 

" Aluoog the prleata who refused the oath* were 
some meu etniuent In the learned world, as gram- 
vnariaiw, clirouulogists, canonists, and antiqnarlea’’ — 
AJacauiay; Hist. Eng., ch. xJv. 

2. Due who writes or teaches grammar. 

** Caaau Ron was led Into that mistake hy Diomede* 
the grammarian."— Drydcn : Juvenal. (Dedlc.) 

grami-mar'-i-an-i^im, s. [Eng. gram- 
marian ; -ism.] * The principles or use of 
grammar. 

* gram -mar' -i-our,s. [Grammar.] Formerly, 

the teacher of grammar in a college ; the term 
Professor of Humanity has long been used iD 
its stead. (Scotch.) 

gram mar-less, a. (Eng. grammar; -less.} 
Destitute'of grammar; without a grammar. 

* gram-mar-yg, s. [Grama rye.] 

* gram'-mate§, s. [Gr. y p^y.para ( grammata), 
pi. of y pdfifiia {gramma) = a letter.] Elements, 
tirst principles, or rudiments, as of grammar. 

" These apish huja, when they hut Uak the grant- 
mates, 

The principles of theory, imagine 
They can oppose their teachers." 

Ford ; Broken Heart. L a. 

gram-mat'-ic-al, a. [Fr. grammatical, from 
Eat. grammaticus — grammatical, from Gr. 

} 'pa.nfiaTiKo$ (grammatikos) = knowing one's 
otters or rudiments ; y pdppa (gramma), gen. 
ypanp-aros (grammatos) = a letter ; ypd<pui 
(grapho) = to write.] 

1. Of or pertaining to grammar. 

*’ And thus (i.e. hy taking certain grammatical dis- 
tinctions for real differences in nature) the gram rn :u 
tist has misled the grammarian."— Took* : Htverrwnt 
oj Parley. vul i,, ch. ix. 

2. According to the rules of grammar; 
grammatically correct. 

** It is certainly not true in that sense of the words 
that the natural proj>er grammatical construction of 
them leads to.' — Sharp. voL v., Disc. 9. 

gram- mat' -ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. gram- 
matical; -ly.] In a grammatical manner; ac- 
cording to the rules or principles of grammar. 
“The words will grammatically bear this construe- 
tion."— Waterlu nd : Works, ii. 128. 

gram-mat'-ic-al-ness, s. [Eog. gram- 
matical; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
grammatical or according to the rules of 
grammar. 

* gram mat-i-cas-ter, s. [Formed from 
idug.grammatic, on analogy with poetast er, criti- 
caster, <£rc. ] A low petty grammarian ; a pre- 
tender to the knowledge nf grammar. 

"He tells thee true, my nohle Neophvte: my little 
grammaticaster.”—£ en J onion . Poetaster, i. 2. 

* gram -mat- i-ca'~ tion, s. [Eng. gram- 
matic; -ation.] A rule or principle of 
grammar. 

gram-mit-i-^ism, s. [Eng. grammatic; 
-ism.] A point or principle in grammar. 

“If we would contest grammaticisms, the word here 
is passive.'' — Leighton : Com. on l Peter u. 2A 

* ^ram-mat-I-fize, v.U <fc i. [Eng. gram- 
matic; -tee.] 

A. Trans. : To render grammatical ; to set 
out or arrange in accordance with a system of 
grammar. 

"This was the very first attempt to embodv, to 
arrange, or to grammaticize this language [the Celtic] 
—Fuller; Worthies; Wales Generali. ('Note.) 

B, Intrans. : To display one’s knowledge of 
grammar ; to act the grammarian. 

“ Grammaticizing pedftn tlcaTly, and criticising anti- 
riousl y. '"—Up Wa rd. 

* gram' - ma - tist, s. [Gr. ypa/i^aTto-T*]? 

(<7ram7narisft’s).] A preteoder to a knowledge 
if grammar. 

“Not iuatraxnenla of burning plates ... as some 
grammajists liave imagined."— P. Holland: Ammi- 
anus, hk. xiv. (Annot.J 

gram -ma-trte, s. [Gr. ypdppa (gramma), 
gen it. /pauuaTo? (grammatos ) =* & written 
character, a line.] 

Min. : The aame as Tremolite (q.v.). 

grSmine, *. (Fr., from Gr. y poppa (gramma) 

= a written character, a letter ... a weight 
used by physicians = a scruple.] 


heights <£■ Measures, Physics, &c. : A French 
weight, equivalent to that of a cubic centi- 
metre of distilled water at 4* C. It weighs 
15443 grains. Oil the C.G.S. System of 
Units it is nearly equal to 981 dynes. 

gramme-centimetre, *. 

Physics : A measure of work nn the C. G. 8. 
System of Units. It la nearly = 9*81 x 10* 
ergs. It is rather less than the kilerg. 
gramme degree, s. 

Physics : A measure of heat. One gramme 
degree Centigrade ia = 4'2 x 10 7 ergs = forty- 
two million ergs. 

gr Am - mite, s. [Gr. y papfia. (gramma) 
[Grammatite], and auff. -itc (Min.) (q.v.).] 
Min. ; The same as Wollastonite (q.v.). 

grAm-mit-id’e-SD, a. pi. [Mod. I .at gram- 
mit(es\ and Lat, fern. pi. atlj. snlF. -idea:.] 

Bot. ; A anb-tribe of Polypodiaccoua Ferns 
haring naked sori. 

gram-mi tis, s. [Gr. y pappy (gramme) - 
the stroke of n pen, an outline ; from the 
arrangement of the sori.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the aubtribe 
Grammitideae (q.v.). what was once termed 
Grammitis ceterach was next called Ceterach 
ojficinarum, and lias now returned to Asple- 
nium ceterach, its old Limisean name. 

Gram mon'-ti-anf, Grand -mon tine^. 
Gran -di-mon-tain^, s. pi. [From Gram- 
mont, io Limoges, Muret, near which the order 
was first established.] 

Ch. Hist. : A ruoiiasiic order founded in a.d. 
1073, with the sanction of Pope Gregory VII., 
hy Stephen of Thiers, a nohleman of Au- 
vergne, who is sometimes called Stephen de 
Muret. [Etym.] His rules enjoined poverty 
and obedience ; abstinence from animal food, 
which was not allowed even to the sick ; 
as also silence, and forbade conversation 
with females. The lay brethren were to 
manage the secular affairs of the monastery 
while their clerical associates devoted them- 
selves exclusively to spiritual contemplation. 
The reputation of the order remained high 
during the eleventh aod twelfth centuries. 
Ultimately, however, variance arose between 
the clerical and lay hrethren, and the rigour 
of the roles waa modified, both courses tend- 
ing to lower the reputation of the order in the 
Christian world. 

T The order came into England in the 
reign of Henry I., a.d. 1100 to 1135. They 
established themselves at Ahberbnry, in 
Shropshire, at Cressewell, in Herefordshire, 
and at Grosmont or Eskdale, in Yorkshire. 
(Mosheim : Ch. Hist., cent, xi., pt. ii., ch. ii., 
§ 26, &c.) 

t grAm-mo-pet-a-lous, a. [Gr. y pappy 
(gramme)— the strok'e of a pen, a line ; n-ercuW 
(petalon) = a leaf, and Eng., &c. suff. -<m.] 
Bot. : Haring linear petals. 

*gram'~ple, s. [0. Fr. grampeUe, crampdle.) 
A crab-fash. 

gram'- pus, * gram'- passe, * grand - 
pisge, s. [A corruption of I tal. gran pes = 
great fish, or of Port, granpeixe , or Sp. grand 
pez, from Lat. grandis piscis = a great fish. 
There is an analogous etymology to Porpoise 
(q.v.). (Sfceab)] 

Zool. : A cetacean, Phoccma Orca, closely 
akin to the porpoise, P. communis, hut much 
larger, being sometimes twenty-one teetloog. It 



haa eleven thick conical teeth, a little crooked, 
the posterior ones flattened transversely. It 
is black above and white below. It is a vora- 
cious animal. It is found in the North At- 
lantic, extending also to the British seas. 

gran, a. [Grand.] (Scotch.) 


gra'-na, 8. pi. [PL of Lat. granum = a grain.) 

Pharm., <£c. : Grains. 

* grana moluccana, s. pi. 

Pharm. : The seeds of Croton TlgUnm and 

C. Parana, two euphorbiaceous trees from the 
East Indies, the oil of which is acrid, and 
blisters the akin. 

• gra-na'dc, * gra-na'-do (1), «. [Grenade.] 

1. A grenade. 

2. A squib, a pamphlet, a satire. 

* gran-a-dier', s. [Grenadier.] 

grAn-a-dll'-la, *. [Sp. ] 

Bot. : Various epeciea of Passi flora (Pasalou 
Flower!, as Passi/lora qiutdraugularis, &c., 
having edible fruits ; ulso those fruite them- 
selves. 


'*gra-na'-do (2), s. [Lat. granatum.) A 
pomegranate. [Granatum.] 

grAn'-am, s. [Grandam.] 

gran'-ar-y, s. [Lat. granaria, from granum 
= corn; ItaL granaro; Sp. granero ; Port, 
granicr ; Fr. grenier. Granary aud garner 
are thus doublets.] A storehouse or reposi- 
tory for grain after it lias been threshed ; any 
place where grain is stored. 

“ 0/ forecast, the sitta. aud the ant, which hiy up 
nuts and other seeds In their granaries, which *erv* 
theca In winter."— Ureta : Cotmologia Sacra, hk. ItL, 
ch. ii. 

gran'-at, s. [Garnet.] 

Min. : The same as Garnet (q.v.), 

* gran'-ate (1), s. [Granite.] 

' gran '-ate (2), s. [Lat .granatum.] A pome- 
granate.* 


* gran ate, a. [Lat granatus.) Ingrained*, 
dyed io grain. 

" Syae nixt hir raid In grannie vlolat 
Tvrotf daniisellia. Hk one in th.it estalt," 

Lindsay : Pahce of Honour, 1 XL 

gra-na'-ti, s. (Gen. aing. of Lat granatum.\ 
[Granatum.] 

Granati radicis Cortex: [Pomegranaic-root 
Bark]. 

gran'-a-tlte, s. [Grenatite.] 

k gra-na’-tum, s. [Lat. (pomnm)granatum= 
(an apple) with grains ; granum = a grain.] A 
pomegranate. 


grand, *grannd, a. & s. [Fr. grand = great, 
from Lat. grandis, from the same root as 
grains = heavy ; 8p. & Ital. grande. ] 

A. As adjective : 

L Great), principal, chief. 

Whom the grand too with scornful eye askance. 
Thus answered." Milton : P. L., vi. Ilk 

*2. Weighty, important. 


** In atla'.rs thy days are spent. 

In waging weighty couipUment.'' 

Dryden : Sp. I 

3. Complete, fuIL 


** Produce the grand sum of his sins, the article* 
Collected from his life." 

Sh ikesp. : Henry TUI., iiL X 

L Great ; illustrious ; high io dignity, rank, 
or power ; noble. 


“God hath planted, that Is. made to grow, the tree* 
of life and knowledge, plants naly proper and becom- 
ing the paradise and garden of so grand a Lord.'— 
Raleigh Hist, of the World. 

5. splendid, magnificent. 

“I have ever observed, that colonnades and avenues 
of trees of a moderate length, were without coinparisot 
far grander, than whea they were saflered to run U 
immense distances.'— Burke : On the Sublime A Beau 
ttful. pt. ii.. § lo. 

6. Worthy of admiration, noble, illustrious, 
admirable. 


7. Noble ; sublime ; lofty ; conceived or ex- 
pressed in noble or dignified language : as, a 
grand conception, a grand idea. 

8. It is used principally in composition to 
denote ascent or descent of consanguinity; 
as, ^raudfather and grandson, grandmother 
and grandchild, &c. ; unde remote in descent. 

“Say nrst what cause 

Moved our ^ra>id parents m that happy state. 
Favoured of Heaven so highly, to fall o<T 
From their Creator '* Milton : P. L.. i. 29 

B, As substantive : 

1. The head or chief of certain secret socie- 
ties : a grand-master. 

2. [Grand-piano.] 


grand action, s. A pianoforte action, 


fate, fAt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p$t, 
or. wore, wolf, work, whd, s6n; mute, cub, enre. unite, cur. rule, full; try. Syrian- se, 00 = e: ev= a. au- liw 


grand— grandmother 
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In which three featurea are combined : (1) A 
hammer to strike the string ; (2) a hopper to 
elevate the hammer, and then, escaping there- 
from, leave the latter instantly to fall away 
from the string, independently of the position 
of the key; and (3) a check to catch the 
hammer and prevent rebounding. 

Grand Army of the Republic, 

». A secret organization oi the Burvivors of 
the Federal Army of 18GI-G5, who have been 
honorably discharged. [Abbrev. : G. A. It.] 

grand commander, grand-cross, *. 

The highest clas3 in certaia orders of knight- 
hood. 

grand-distress, s. 

Law: A writ of distress issued in the real 
action of quare impedit , when no appearance 
has been entered after the attachment. It is 
directed to tbe sheriff, and commands him to 
distrain the defendant's goods aod chattels, 
in order to compel appearance. 

grand duke, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : A title applied to members 
of the Imperial family of Russia, and also to 
the sovereigns of certain German states, who 
are considered as holding a position between 
duke aod king. Before the establishment of 
the Italian kingdom under Victor Emmanuel, 
in 1861, there was a grand-duke of Tuscany. 

f 2. Zool. : A name for the Eagle-owl, Bubo 
maximum. 

Grand Duke of Tuscany : One of the largest 
diamonds; now in the possession of Austria. 

* grand -guard, * grande -garde, 
• graun garde, s. 

Old Arm . : A piece of plate-armour used in 
the tournament as an extra protection for the 
left shoulder and hreast. It was screwed to 
tbe breast-plate, and allowed little or no room 
to the left arm. being only used on horseback 
In “jousts of peace." (Fairiiolt.) 

•’The one bare the helm©, tbe second his grauu- 
gardc , the third© bis spore."— Ball: Henry VIII. (an. 5). 

grand-juror, s. A member of a grand- 
jury (q.v.). 

grand-jury, s. 

Law : At common law, a jury consisting of 
not less than twelve uor more than twenty- 
three duly qualified meo, whose duty is to 
inquire into charges of crime or misdemeanor, 
to decide from evidence ofiered whether there 
is pritna facie grouu 1 for a criminal accusation, 
and theuoe to fiu 1 bills of indictment or 
ignore the charges, as the evidence heard may 
warrant. The legal number constituting a 
grand-jury varies in tbe several States from 
twelve to twenty-three ; but in no State can 
an indictment be made without the concur- 
rence of at least twelve grand-jurors. Wheo a 
full panel of twenty-four is drawn, aB under 
the common lnw, ix>t more than twenty-three 
are sworn, bo that twelve invariably constitutes 
a majority, [Jury.] 

“The grand, jury, having chosen their foreman, are 
next instructed in the articles of their inquiry by a 
charge from the jinlge who presides upon the bench. 
They their withdraw to receive indictments, which are 
preferred to them in the name of the sovereign, but at 
th© suit of any private prosecutor ; and they are only 
to hear evidence on behalf of the prosecution ; for the 
finding of au indictment ia only in the nature of an 
Inquiry or accusation, which is afterwards to be tried 
and determined ; and the grand jury are only to in- 
quire upon their oaths whether there be sufficient 
Cause to call upon the party to answer it."— Black- 
Stone : Comment., bk. iv., ch. 23. 

grand-juryman, a. 

Law: A grand-juror. 

* grand larceny, a. 

Old Law : The stealing of goods above the 
value of twelve peace. 

* grand -lect, s. A great assembly, 

*' In the gran detects and solemn elections of magis- 
trates."— P. Holland: Livy, p. 25. 

grand lodge, s. The principal lodge of 
Freemasons and other societies. It is pre- 
sided over by the grand- master, and grants 
charters of foundation or affiliation, and nets 
generally as the governing body of the order. 
The officers of grand- lodge are delegates from 
the various inferior lodges. 

grand-mamma, s. [Grandmamma.] 

grand master, s. 

1. The title given to the head of the military 
orders of knighthood ; as, the Hospitallers, 
Ihe Templara, &c. 


2. The chi-ef officer in tho grand-lodges of 
various secret societies. 

grand -mercie, a. [Gramercy.] 

gTand nephew, a. The graodson of a 
brother or aislcr. 

grand niece, s. The granddaughter of 
a brother or sister, 

* grand -panch, a. A gourmand, a 
glutton. 

“Our grand- punch ci and riotous persons. "-P. Hol- 
land: Pliny, bk. xix., cti. Iv. 

grand pensionary, a. [Pensionary ] 

grand piano, s . A harp-shaped piano, 
whoso form is caused by the varying lengths 
of the strings, the mechanism being intro- 
duced in the most effective manner regardless 
of the dimensions of the instrument. [Piano- 
forte.] 

grand-relief, a. 

Sculp. : [Alto-relievo]. 

grand -seignior, s. A title formerly 
given to the Sultaa of Turkey. 

* grand serj canty, s. 

Law : A form of tenure by military service. 

“Theae were the principal qualities, fruits, and con- 
sequences of the tenure by kuight-servtue : of which 
thcra were some other species, such as tbs tenure by 
grand-serjeant y, per magnum servitium, whereby the 
tenant whs bound, instead of serving the king generally 
111 his wars, to do some special honorary service to the 
king iu person ; as to carry his banner, his sword, or 
tho like ; or to be his butler, champion, or other officer, 
at his corouation.'*— Blackitone : Comment , bk. il , 
ch. 3. 

grand-stand, s . The priocipal ataod or 
structure, oil a race-course, Ac., from which 
a view of a race or other spectacle caa be 
obtained. 

grand vizier, s. The prime minister of 
the Turkish Empire. [Vizier.] 

* grand, * graun d, v.t. [Grand, a.] To 

make great. 

“To graund His grace ia sacrilegious.” — Davies : 
Summa TotalU. p. 6, 

grand '-^hlld, s. [Eng. grand, and child.] 
The offspring of a son or daughter ; a grand- 
son or granddaughter. 

*' With cross and garland over its green turf. 

And thy grandchildren's love for epitaph 

Byron : Manfred, iL L 

grin -dam, * gran dame, s. [Eng. grand, 
and daw.] A grandmother ; amolil woman, 

** Make merry, wives I yo little children stun 

Your grandams ears with treasure of your noise !" 

Wordsworth : Sonnet ; Anticipation, No. L 

gTand-daugh-ter (gh silent), s. [Eng. grand, 
and daughter .] The daughter of a sou or 
daughter. 

“Shortly after the Lady Jane Grey, granddaughter 
to the Becond sister of King Heury the Eighth, was 
publicly proclaimed Queen of England.” — Camden: 
Elizabeth. ( 1 n trod.) 

grande, s. [Sp.] 

Sugar Man. : The largest evaporatiag-pao 
of a battery. 

gr&n dee', s . [Sp. grande = a nobleman,] A 
nobleman ; a person of high rank, power, or 
dignity: specif., in Spain, a oobleman of 
the highest rank, who has the privilege of re- 
maining covered in the king’s presence. 

“The pageantry of life, considered in a political 
view as designed by the grandees to awe the people, 
and keen them out of the park of selfish happiness, 
winch tbe grandees have fenced with high pales."— 
Knox : The Spirit of Despotism, § 22. 

gran dee- ship, s. [Eng. grandee; - ship .] 
The rank, dignity, or estate of a grandee. 

“ 1 think the Cond© de Altamira has no less than 
nineteen grandeeships centred in his person.”— Swin- 
burne : Spain, iet. 42. 

grand eur (eur as yur), s. [Fr., from 

grand = great.] The quality of being grand ; 
splendour; magnificence; state; dignity; 
vastness of size ; splendid or magnificent ap- 
pearance; elevation of seotiment, language, or 
thought ; sublimity. 

" This grandeur and majestic show 
Of luxury." Milton : P. R., iv. 1)0. 

% Crabb thus discriminates between gran- 
deur and magnificence : ** An extensive assem- 
blage of striking qualities iu the exterior 
constitutes the common signification of these 
terms, of which grandeur is the genus and 
magnificence the species. Magnificence cannot 
exist without grandeur, but grandeur exists 


without magnificence: the former Is distin- 
guished from the latter both in degree and in 
application. When applied to the same objects 
they ditfer in degree ; magnificence being tho 
highest degree of grandeur. Grandeur ia ap- 
plicable to the works of nature as well as art, 
of mind aa well as matter ; magnificence is 
altogether the creature of art. A structure, a 
spectacle, an entertainment, aod the like, 
may he grand or magnificent : but a scene, a 
prospect, a conception, and the like, is grand , 
but not magnificent.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

* grand -ev'-i-tjr, * grand esv'- 1 ty, s. 

[Lat. graiuleevitas, from grandis = great, and 
ervum— ago.] Great age, long life; length of 
life. 

“ Upon a true account th© present age la th© world s 
granacevityj'—GlanviU : Vanity of Dogmatizing, ch. xv. 

* gr&nd ev'-ous, a. [Lat. grandaevus.] Of 
great age; long-lived. 

* grand-cz-a, s. [Sp.] A grandee. 

“ Of all the grandmas he had received.”— Howell t 
Dodona's Grove, p. 10L 

grand' fa thcr, s. [Eng. grand, and father.] 
The father of a mother or father ; the male an- 
cestor next above a father or mother in tbe 
acale of ascent. 

* grand -if' - Ic, a. [Lat. grandificus , from 
grandis — great, aod facia — to make.] Making 
great. 

* gr&nd -l fy, v.t . [Eng. grand; suflf. -fy 
(q.v.).] To make, graad, great, or aplendid. 

* grand IF -o-qucn9e, s . [Grandiloquent.] 
The quality or state of being grandiloquent; 
lofty or pom poos language ; bombast. 

* grand ll'-o-quent, a. [Lat. grandiloquent 

from grandis — great ; loquens , pr. par. of 
loquor = to speak.] 

1. Using lofty or pompoua language; bom- 
bastic. 

2. Bombastic ; consisting of lofty or pomp- 
ous language. 

“ For incident and style (with the exception of it few 
graruiitoquent extravagances), it stands out favourably 
from tbe common run of uovels."— Atherueum, Feb. a. 
1884, p. 182. 

* grand - II - 6 - quous, a. [Lat. grandilo- 
quits , from grandis = great ; loquor = to 
speak.] The same as Grandiloquent (q.v.). 

Gran di mon -tains, s . pi. [G r ammontians.] 

* grand in-OUS, a. [Lat. grandinetis, from 
grando (genit. grandinis ) = had.] Full or , 
consisting of had. 

* grand -l-ose, a. [Fr., from grand = great , 
ltal. gra/tdioso.) 

1. Graod, sublime, imposing, magnificent; 
full of grandeur. 

“Hardly anything could seem more grandiose 
G, Eliot : RomoUi. ch. xxi. 

2. Pompous, bombastic ; vulgarly showy or 
grand ; grandiloquent. 

" Worth more than the grandiose memoirs of im- 
mortal statesmen."— Forster : Life A Times qf Gold- 
Smith, hk. in., ch. v., p. SOL 

* grand i 6s’-l ty,s. [Eng. grandiose); • ity.\ 
The quality or state of being grandiose ; bom- 
bastic or pompous atyle or language. 

* grand -l-ty, s. [Lat. granditas, from grandis 
= great] Greatness, grandeur, magnificence.] 

“Our poets excel in grandity and gravity, smooth- 
ness and property, in quickness and briefness. 
Camden: Ilemaines; Poems, 

* grand -ling, s. [Eog. grand; dim. auff. 
-ling.] A petty noble or grandee. 

“ Should he (not) heore of billow, wind and storm. 

From the tempestuous grandlmy*." 

Ben Jonson : Speech according to Horace. 

grand' ljr, adv. [Eng. grand ; - ly .] In a 
grand manner, splendidly, magnificently, ad- 
mirahly, sublimely. 

grand' ma, *. A colloquial abbreviation of 
grandmamma. 

grand - mam - ma, s. ["Eng. grand, aod 
mamma (q.v.).] A grandmother (q.v.). 

* grand maktcr'-nal, a. [Eng. grand, and 
maternal (q.'v.).l Of or pertaining to a grand- 
mother or female ancestor. 

Gr&ndmon -tines, s. pi. [GRAMMONTiANa .] 

gr&nd -moth er, s. [Eng. grand, and tno. 
ther.\ The mother of one’s father or mother. 


boil, b6j^; poiit, jorW; cat, 9 eil, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -Ing, 
-oian, -tlan = shan. -tlon, -slon = shun ; -|lon, -glon = zhun. -tious, -eious, -cious ~ shus* -ble, -die, 3tc. = b$l, d$L 
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grandmotherly — granite 


gTand'-moth er-ly, a. [Eng. grandmother ; 
- ly .] Pertaining to or becoming a grand* 
mother. (Generally U6ed in the expression 
grandmotherly legislation or government, that 
Is, fit for children, childish, treating those 
concerned as children.) 

grand -ness, s. [Eng. ^rand; -ness.] Ths 
quality or state of being grand ; grandeur. 

grand' pa, ». A colloquial abbreviation of 
grandpapa. 

grand'-pa-pa, e. A familiar variant of 
grandfather. 

gr&nd - paungh, s. [Eng. grand , and 
paunch.] A greedy fellow, a glutton, a gour- 
mand. 

" Out grandpaunchcs And riotous persons.’*—/*. Hol- 
land. 

* grand'-SQhir, "grant s^hir, s. [Eng. 

grand ; Scotch schir — sir.] A great-grand- 
father. 

'• Hia seld vmnuhUe darrest grandtehir decelsMt 
Irome this present lyff in the fleid of Flowdouno, " — 
Act* Jas. VI,. 1592 (ed. 1814). p. 619. 

grand -sire, * grand-sier, 8. [Eng. grand, 
and sire.) 

1. A grandfather. 

M The hoy set up betwixt bU grandtire’t tnese." 

Penny ton : Dora, 128. 

2. An ancestor, a forefather. 

“Great Romulus, the grandtire of them olL" 

Spetuer : F. Q., I. V. 49. 

grand sen, * grand -senne, 3 . [Eng. 
grand, and son.l The eon of one ’9 son or 
daughter. 

” Alcauis grandsonnt searching long." 

U’arjjer .♦ Albion* England, hit. 1L, a li. 

♦gran-dy, s. [Grandee.] 

• grane (1), s. [Chain, s.) 

* grane (2), s. [Groan, s., 

* grane, v.i. A t . [Groan, • 1 

A. Intrnns. : To groan. (Scotch.) 

B. Trans. : To exhaust or wear out by 
groaning. 

” I might grane my heart out or onybody wad gie 
me either a baue or a hodle.” — Scott: Antiquary, 
ch. xiL 

• gran-er, s. [Granary.) A granary, a 
gainer. 

grange, *graunge, * grenge, s. [Fr. 

grange, from Low Lat. granea = a barn, a 
grange ; granum = grain, corn ; Sp. & Port. 
granja.) 

* 1. A barn, a granary. 

” TheLr teeming flocks, and granges full." 

Milton : Comu*, 175. 

2. A farmhouse or farmstead etaodiag away 
at a distance from other bouses or a village ; 
applied to the residence of the bailiff of a 
feudal, the dwelling of a yeoman, Ac. 

“Till thou return, the Court I will exchange 
For some poor cottage, or some country grange.'’ 
Drayton : Lady Geraldine to the Earl of Surrey. 

*3. The farmhouse or farmstead of a reli- 
gious house, where the crops from the ground 
attached to the monastery and also the tithes 
and rent paid in kind were stored : one of 
the monks, called the prior of the grange, was 
deputed to keep the account of the farm. 

” An officer out for to ride. 

To sen her grange* and her bernes wide." 

Chaucer : C. T., 12,996. 

4. A combination, society, or association of 
farmers for the promotion of the interests of 
agriculture, by abolishing the resb*aints and 
burdens imposed on it by railway and other 
companies, and by getting rid of the system 
of middlemen or agents between the producer 
and the consumer. 

•grange, v.t. [Granoe, a] Apparently, to 
bum. 

” They presume thus to grange and truck causes."— 
Birch Memoir * of Queen Elizabeth, 1. 854. 

gr in'-ge-a, s. [Named probably after some 
one called" Grange, known to Addison (Pax- 
ton).'] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the sub-trihe 
Grangeineae (q.v.). Grangea maderaspatana, 
found in India and in Brazil, is used in the 
latter country as a substitute for calomel. 

gran-ge- in’-e- se, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. grange(a) t 
and Lat, fern pi. adj. stiff, dnecr.] 

Bot. : A sub -tribe of Compositea, tribe As- 
teroideae. 


grang'-cr, * graung er, i. [Eng. grange ; 
-«r.) 

* 1. A farm bailiff or steward. 

’’The graunger or malster of huab&ndrle hath not 
done his part — /». Holland; Plinie, hk. xvlil., ch. 
xxltl. 

2. A member of a grange or association for 
the promotion of the interests of agriculture. 
(American.) 

Grang'- er Ise, v.t . [Ghanoerism.] To 

mutilate books in the manner described under 
G range ristu (q.v.). 

** Mr. Ashton’s Social Life in the Reign of Queen 
Anne . . . would be a capital book to GrangerUc."— 
G A. Sola, ill I Hunt. London A r eu<t, Nov. 4 ., Iaa2, p. 463. 

Grang' er-i^m, s. [For etyin. aee dcf. and 
extract.) The practice of illustrating some 
particular Look with eugravings torn from 
others. As will be aeen from the example 
under Grangerite the custom itself was kunwn 
in the lost century, but the name is derived 
from the special delight bibliophiles took in 
thus illustrating Granger's Biographical His- 
tory of England. G. A. Sala (foe. cit.) says, 
on the authority nf the advertisement of the 
fifth edition, that at its first appearance the 
rage to illustrate it became so prevalent that 
scarcely a copy of any work embellished with 
portraite could bs found in au umnutilated 
state. 

" Grangeritm. as the Innocent may need to be told, 
is the pernicious vies of cutting plates end titie-pagei 
out of many liooks to Illustrate oue book.” — Saturday 
Review, Jau. 29. 1883, p. 133. 

Grang er-ite, s. [Granger ; -ite.) One who 
mutilates books for the purpose of illustrating 
others. 

*' Diderot was not only a hardened Grangerite but as 
far in advance of his epoch, in respect of the theory of 
book illustration, as he was in respect of art criticism.” 
—Saturday Review, Feb 17, 1883, p. 207. 

gran gus' to, s. [it.] 

1. Music: Elevated taste or expression. 

2. PaiuL .’ Anything in a picture very extra- 
ordinary or calculated to excite surprise. 

* gran-i-er, s. [Garner.) 

gra-nif -er ?e, s. pi. [Graniferous.] A 
nams given by Agardh in 1821 to the Endo- 
gens (q.v.). 

gra mf -cr-ous, a. [Lat. granum = grain, 
seed ; fero = to bear, to produce ; and Eng. 
adj. suff. -oits.) Bearing grain or seeds like 
grain. 

gran' l form, s. [Lat. granum (genit grani) 
= grain, seed, and forma — form, shape.) 

Bot. : Resembling grains of corn in form. 

t gran'-i-lite, a. [Fr., from grani(t ), and Gr. 

Ri6os ( lithos ) = stone.) 

Petrology : 

1. Granite with small grains. (Littri.) 

2. Indeterminate granite. 

3. Granite which contains more than three 
constituent parts. (Ogilvie.) The word is not 
recognised by Rutley. 

gra-nil la, s. [Sp., dimin. of grano ; Lat. 
granum =*a grain, seed.] The dust or small 
grains of the cochineal insect. 

* gran -it, a. [Eng. grain (2), s. ; -it, -td.] 
Forked, barbed. 

" Ho ha* na power nor auetborytye 
Gn seyia, nor on the thxe granit seeptour wand. 

Q uh ilk is hy cut geuin me to here iu hand. ” 

Douglas : Virgil, 17. 28. 

*gr&n i-tar, s. [Eng. grain ; -ter.) An 
officer belonging to a religious house, who had 
the charge of the grauaries ; a grainger. 

" Memorandum that the granitar aeto ua teynds to 
na baroms. nether landit men." — Chart, Aberbroth. 
fo. 126, in Macfarl., p. 433. 

gran lte, s. & a. [Ital. granito, as s. = granite, 
as adj. = grained, from Lat. granum = a grain. 
Port, granito; Fr. granit; Sp. granatc. So 
named because the rock has a coarse granular 
structure.] 

A. yls substantive; 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same sense as II. I. 

2. Anything very difficult to be destroyed, 
as when an individual is said to have a con- 
stitution of granite. 

IL Technically : 

1. Petrol . <£ Geol . : An unstratified rock, 
normally consisting of thres simple minerals, 


felspar, quartz, and rnica, or. In Dana's nomen- 
clature, of ortlioclasc, quartz, and mica. For 
a long time the universally accepted view, 
which is still the prevalent one, was that 
it is an ‘’igneous” rock, of a “ plutouir" 
type. The difficulty has, however, to be en- 
countered that it is not aeen iu process of 
formation on the earth’s surface. This was 
met by Sir Chas. Lyell, the apostle of Uui- 
fonnitarianlsrn, by the hypothesis that it ori- 
ginates beneath the surface snd under high 
pressure, produced in most cases by earth, 
but in some instances by a weight of locum- 
beut water. Like surface volcanic rocks it 
has been fused and afterwards cooled ; but it 
does nut like them comprehend toffs and 
breccias, Ac., but assumes a crystalline tex- 
ture, deatitute of pores, or cellular cavities to 
which gasea entangled in lava or any such 
rock give rise. It is in favour of its igneous 
origin that it has in many places broken 
through ordinary sedimentary or mctamorphic 
strata, sending veins through them in various 
directions. It rarely, however, overtops or 
caps them, as if coiuiDg up molten through a 
crater it had overflowed them above. Hence 
Mr. Necker proposed for it the term under- 
lying to distinguish it from the volcanic rocks, 
called by Dr. MacCulloch overlying rocks. 
Some geologists consider it not an “ igneous" 
or ” plutonic," but a metamorphic rock, mors 
altered than gneiss, which agrees with it in 
composition, but in which stratification has 
not been obliterated. The two views are not 
necessarily antagonistic ; aome granites may 
have the one origin and others the other. 
Werner ranked granite as one of his “ primary" 
rocks, and long after his time it was looked 
upon as always very old, if not even the most 
ancient of rocks. This view is obsolete ; it is 
of all ages, soma granite in the Alps having 
broken up the strata during Tertiary times. 
Mr. Sorby, F.G.S., has shown that granite 
encloses fluid cavities, having iu them water, 
containing chlorides of potassium and sodium, 
with sulphates of potash, soda, and lime. He 
reasons out that the Cornish elvans (granite 
dykes) were consolidated on an average at a 
temperature not less than 250* C., and a pres- 
sure of 40,300 cubic feet of rock ; the Cornish 
granites at a temperature of 216% and under a 
pressure of 50,000 feet, and the centre of the 
mass of granite at Aberdeen at a temperature 
of 89*, and under a pressure of 78,000 feet. 
(Sorby, in Quar. Jour . Gcol. Soc., xiv. 4S4, Ac.) 

2. Chern., &c. : M. Durocher supposes that 
a mass containing in combustion silica, 
alumina, alkaline, and earthy bases, potash, 
aoda, sometimes litbia, with a little lime mag- 
nesia, the oxides of iron and manganese, with 
minute quantities of hydrofluoric, and even ol 
boracic acid, would, as it cooled, separate into 
quartz, mica, and felspar, the felspar crystal- 
lizing sooner than the quartz, which would long 
remain in a viscous state. (Quar. Jour. Geol. 
Soc.. v., page c.) 

3. Physical Geog., Scenery, £c. ; Granite often 
constitutes the axis of high mountain chains ; 
the Sinaitic range has an axis of granite. 
Granite hills have a peculiar rounded form, 
with a scanty vegetation. They are easily 
distinguishable from the flat-topped precipice- 
flanked basaltic hills. Von Bueh considers 
that granitic mountains so much tend to be 
portions of a sphere, that he looks upon them 
as ellipsoidal bubbles, which were forced up- 
wards only in a partially fluid state ; then, 
when the upper dome-shaped surface con- 
tracted, many granitic blocks were formed. 
Both phenomena exist in the Broeken moun- 
tains. 

4. Comm.,(Cc. : Granite is of much economic 
value as a building stone. Aberdeen is some- 
times called the Granite City, from the ma- 
jority of its houses being built of that mate- 
rial, and New Hampshire is popularly called 
the Granite State, on account of the quantity 
of granite composing its mountains. [Granite- 
polishinq. ] Aberdeen granite is grayish- 
white, Peterhead granite is red. 

B. .is adjective : 

I. Ord. Lang. : Consisting of or belonging 
to granite. 

“Ail round the mouth of Eskd&le fcnd uoutb in the 
direction of Bootle, the granite blocks are chiefly 
congregated.”— Quar. Jour. Geol. Soc.. x. 

II. Fig. : Resembling granite in any of the 
qualities for which that material is noted. 

" So up thy hill. Ambrosial Richmond ! heaves 
Dull Maurice ell his^uni/e weight of leaves: 
Smooth, eo lid inonumeut of mental pain." 

Byron : English Bard* <L Scotch Reviewer* 


|k*e. fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, sen; mute, cub, cure, unite, our, rule, full; try, Syrian, m. oa = e; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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granite-dispersing, a. 

Geol. : Dispersing granite in the form of 
erratic blocks. 

granite-dispersion, s. 

Geol. : The act of dispersing or scattering 
granite in the form of erratic blocks. 

granite group, s. 

Petrol. : A group of rocks of which granite 
is the type, arranged under the class Crystal- 
line Rocks. Rutley includes in it the follow- 
ing species : granite, porphyritic granite, fid- 
atone, granitite, cordierite granite, luxullianite, 
aplite or haplite, grannlitc, greisen, gneiaa, 
protogine, and cornubianite (q.v.). 

granite-polishing, s. The polishing of 
granite. The method of doing this was dis- 
covered by MacDonald of Aberdeen. Tomb- 
stones, and pedestals of statues, pillars, &e., 
cut, smoothed, and polished on his system, 
may be seen all over the United States, and 
much of Europe. 

granite-ware, *. Various kioda of 
ware having somewhat the appearaoce and 
claiming the durability of granite. 

gr&n-l-tol, grAn'-i-tcllo, s. [Fr. grani- 
telle.] 

Petrol . ; A variety of grey granite with small 
crystalline granules, the components being 
felspar and quartz. It was worked by the 
ancient Romans as marble. Graphic gTanite 
is a variety of it. 

gra-nit -lc, t gra-nlt ic al, a. [Eng. 

yranit(e); 4c, - ical ; Fr. granitiqne.] Of or 
pertaining to granite; like granite; of the 
nature of granite; consisting or composed of 
granite. {Qnar. Jour. Gcol. Soc., ix. 264.) 

t granitic-aggregate, s. 

Petrol. : A granular rock consisting of two 
or more simple minerals, only one of which 
ia one of the ordinary constituents of granite. 
Thus there may he rock of quartz and horn- 
blende, or of felspar and achorl. 

gra nit-i fi-ca'-tion, s. [Eng. granitify ; 
c connective ; snff. -arion.] The act of form- 
ing into granite ; the state or process of 
becoming formed into granite. 

gra nlt'-l-form, a. [Eng. granite, and form.} 
Having the form of granite ; having a granitic 
structure or shape. 

gra- nlt’-i-fy, v.t. [Eng. granite ; snff. -fy 
(q.v.).] To form into granite. 

*gran -l-tin, *gran -l-tine. s. [Fr.^ranifin.] 
Petrol . ; A rock consisting of felspar and 
qnartz. Called also Pegmatite (q.v ). 

gran' i-tite, s. [Eng. granite, and snff. -ite 
(il/ in.) (q.v.).] 

Petrol. : Any variety of granite which con- 
tains a ceitain amount of plagioclase (oligo- 
clase). 1 1 has also flesh-red orthoclase, quaitz, 
and a small quantity of blackish-green mag- 
nesian mica. {Rutley.) 

gran'-i-toid, a. [Eng., &c., granit{e\ and 
aulf. -oid ; from eTSo* {eidos) = form, appear- 
ance.] 

Petrol. : Resembling granite ; having the 
aame mineral composition as granite, or having 
the minerals of which the rock is composed 
distinct, as in granite, 

“ We fouudit to be only a huge erratic of the usual 
granitoid gneiss."— Prof. Geikie , in Macmillan t Maga- 
zine Oct,, 1881, p. 429. 

gr&n-l- told -ite, s. [Eng. granitoid ; -i/e.] 
Petrol. : A name proposed, in 1879, by Prnf. 
Bonney for certain Dimetian granitoid rocks, 
which in general aspect, much resemble a 
granite poor in mica ; they are metamorphic 
clastic rocks, hut differ from ordinary gneiss in 
being scarcely, if at all, foliated, and in the 
small amount of mica. The word has a plural, 
granitoid ties. 

gran l tone, s. [Ital.] 

1. Petrol ,, i£-c. The name given in Tuscany 
to a very dense rock with large crystals of 
diallage, and milk-white or slightly steel-gray 
crystals of felspar of the hardest kind, occa- 
sionally replaced by steatite. The same as 
Eupuotide (q.v,). 

2, Pahvant. : It is of miocene age. (Chtar. 
Jour. Geol. Soc., xvi. 481.) 


gr& -niv -or-ous, a. [Lat. granum = grain, 
seed ; voro = to devour ; and Eng. adj. aulf. 
•oks. ] Feeding or living on grain. 

M I speak of gramvorotu birds, such as common fowl*, 
turkey*, ducks, geese, pigeoui, tic."— Patty : Sutural 
Theology, ch. xvi. 

*gran nam, *gran' num, s. [A corrupt, 
of grandam (q.v.).J A grandmother. 

'* Ghosts never walk till after luidnigbt, If 
I iuay believe iny grannam ' 

Beaum. & FI cl . ; Cover's Progress, iv. 1. 

gr&n'-ny, gr&n' nie, s. [Grannam.] A 
graudmother ; an old woman. 

“ I've heard my reverend grannie say. 

In lanely glens you like to stray.’* 

Burnt: Address to the DeH. 

granny's knot, s. 

Naut. : A knot in which the second tie is 
across, differing from a reef-knot, in which 
the eud and outer part are in line. 

grant, granti, * grantte, * grante, 
* graunt, * graunto, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. 

groanter , grauntcr, forms of craanter, creanter 
= to caution, to assure, from Low Lat. * cre- 
dento, creanto = to guarantee ; credentia - a 
promise ; from Lat. credeus, pr. par. of credo 
= to trust.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To bestow, give, or confer, particularly 
in answer to prayer or request ; to concede. 

" He ia worthie that thou graunte to him this thing." 
W gel iff e : Luk vii. 

2. To admit as true something not yet 
proved ; to allow, to concede. 

" I take it foreran text . . . in thlB article It signlfleth 
not holy things, but holy ones." — Pearson: On the 
Creed. 

3. To transfer or bestow the right or title 
to ; to convey by deed or writing ; to give or 
make over for aoy good consideration. 

" Grant me the place of this threshing-floor." — 
Chron. xxi. 22. 

* 4. To agree with ; to assent to. 

“ Us thought It was not worth to make it wise, 

And granted him witbouteu more avise.” 

Chaucer: C. T., 778. 

* 5. To admit of, to allow, to permit. 

" His heart granteth 
No penetrahle entrance to her plaining." 

Shaketp. : Rape of Lucrecc, 658. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To allow, to concede, to admit. 

“But granting your excellence has at last forced 
envy to confess that your works have some merit”— 
Goldsmith : Polite Learning, ch. x. 

* 2. To coosent, to agree. 

" Before I would have granted to that act” 

Shakesp. : 8 Henry VI., L 1. 

If For the difference between to grant and 
to give, aee Give. 

grant, s. [Grant, i>.] 

* I, Ordinary Language: 

I. The act of granting, bestowing, or con- 
ferring. 

* 2. Consent, agreement. 

“ You grain or your denial shall be mine.” 

Shukesp. : 3 Henry VI., ill. S. 

3. That which is granted, bestowed, or con- 
ferred ; a gift, a boon ; property conveyed by 
deed or patent. 

“All the Irish grants of William were annulled."— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxv. 

*4. The admission of something not yet 
proved as true ; concession. 

" But of this so large a grant, we are content not to 
take advantage." — Hooker: Eccles. Polity. 

II, Law: The conveyance in writing of such 
things as cannot be passed or conveyed by 
word only, as lands, reversions, rents, &c., or 
made by such persoos as cannot give but by 
deed. 

"Thus mutual convenience Introduced commercial 
traffic, aud the reciprocal transfer of proj^erty hy sale, 
grant, orconveyauce ; which may be considered either 
as a contiuuauce of the original possession which the 
first occupant had. or as an abandoning of the thing 
by the present owner, aud an immediate successive 
occupancy of the same by the new proprietor."— Black- 
stone: Comment., bk. »., ch. 1. 

* grant a ble, a. [Eng. grant; -able.] 

1. That may or cau be granted or conveyed 
hy grant. 

*' Tithes and Church lands . . . coming to the crown 
became grantahle in that way to the subject.'*— Burke: 
Dormant Claims of the Church. 

2. That may or can be granted, allowed, nr 
conceded. 

“The Statute of Clarendon gave the accused of felouy 
or treason, although quitted by the ordeal, forty days 
to pass out of the realm with his suhstance. which to 
other felons taking sanctuary and confessing to the 
coroner, he affirms not grantahle."— Selden : Illustrat. 
lira y tons Poly-Olbion, s. 17. 


grant cd, pa. j>ar. or a. [Grant, v.) 

% To take as or for granted: To assume as 
con ceiled or allowed ; to take as admitted to 
be true, though not yet proved. 


grant ee', s. [Eng. grant ; -ee.) 

Law: The person to whom a grant or con- 
veyance is made. 

"Some of the living grantees were unpopular. 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., cl*. xxili. 


grant-er, ’graunt-cr, s. [Eng. grant; 
- er .] Ooe who grants. 

“Both sides being deidrerit, and neither granters, 
they broke off the coufereuoe, "— Sidney : Arcadia. 
bk. ill. 


# grant i§c, s. [O. Fr ] A grant or granting. 

“Asked Henry a boue of grantise of grace.” 

Ikiberi de Brunne. p. 184. 

* grant'-ly, adv. [Eng. grant ; - ly .] Wil- 
lingly ; with consent or willingoess. 


grant'-or, s. [Eng. grant ; -or.] 

Law: The person by whom a grant or con- 
veyance is made. 

“ A duplex guerela shall not l>e granted under pain 
of suspension for the grantor from the execution of 
hl» office. "—Ayliffe : Parergon. 


gran'-u-la, s. pi. [Lat. granulum, dimin. of 
granum = a grain.] 

Botany : 

1. Large aporulca contained in the centre of 
many algals, as in the genua Gloionema. 
( Lindley .) 

2. The spore-case of a fungal. {Treas. of 
Bot.) 

gran -u-lar, a. [Eng. granule); -ar.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Composed of or resembliog 
granules or grains. 

" The protoplasm comprising them Is finely yranu- 
far throughout. "—yuain : Anatomy, U. 23. 

2. Bot. : Divided into little knobs or knots, 
aa the roots of Saxifraga granulata. {Lindley.) 


granular crystalline -orthoclase, s. 

Min. dt Petrol. : A variety of orthoclase. 
Dana includes under it granite, goeiss, mica- 
schist, syenite, syenitic gneiss, granulyte, 
albitic granite, pyroxenite, and miascyte. 


granular diabase, s. 

Petrol . : A variety of diabase in which the 
individual constituents cau be recognised hy 
the naked eye. {Rutley.) 

granular-limestone, s. 

Petrol . ; A metamorphic limestone, com- 
posed of small grains or minute crystals inter- 
secting each other in all directions, so as to 
produce a glimmering lustre, though they 
themselves, taken singly, are brilliant. It is 
white, grey, yellowish, bluish grey, reddish, 
greenish, &c., occasionally veined or spotted. 
It has no fossils, but at times contains 
various minerals, such as quartz, garnet, mica, 
hornblende, tale, actinolite, asbestos, sulplmret 
of lead and of zinc, <fec. Of old it was called 
also primitive limestone, but it is now known 
that it may be of any age. It is often called 
crystalline limestone. Probably it ia in all 
cases indirectly of animal origin. [Lime- 
stone.] It occurs io many parts of the United 
States and various other countries. A 
variety of it ia called statuary-marble (q.v.). 
{Phillips, dc .) 


gran -u-lax-ly, adv. [Eng. granular; -ly.l 
In a granular manner or form. 


* gran u-lar-y, a. [Eng. gronul(e); -ary [ 
Granular ; resembling granules or grains ; con- 
sisting of granules. 

“ Proportionably mixed, tempered, and formed Into 
^ranulary bodies." — Browne: Vulgar Err ours, bk. 


gran'-u late, v.t. i. [Eng. granul{e); -ate; 
Fr. granK/cr.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To form into granules or small masses. 

"Tin and lead maybe quickly and better granu- 
lated by the mechanical way."— Boyle: U’orJti. id. 4«4. 

2. To raise grannies or small asperities ; to 
make rough on the surface. 

" It would be too much to assert that the skin of the 
dog-fish was made rough and granulated on purpose 
for the polishing of wood . Paley : Sat Theol., ch. v 

B, Intrans. : To be formed into granules or 
small masses ; to become granulated. 

“It is a property of granulating substances toad 
here promptly and permanently ir brought together 
accurately. —Ashhurst : Encyclopedia of Surgery, i 


boil, ho$; pout, j6tVl ; cat, $ell, chorus, 9 hin, ben<?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = L 
-clan, -tian = sham tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -§ion = zhun. -cious, -tions, -sious = shus, -ble, -me, &c. = b^l, d$L 
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granulate— graphic 


gr&n'-u late, gr&n-u-lat-ed, pa. par. or a. 

L Ordinai'y Language : 

1. Consisting of or resembling grains or 
granules ; granular. 

2. Having numerous small asperities. 

IL Bot. : The same as Granular, 2 (q.v.). 

granulated - glass, s. A kind of 
roughened glass, used for stained windows. 

granulated-steel, s. 

Metall. : Melted pig-iron Is scattered by a 
wheel into a cistern of water, and thus reduced 
to fragments. These are imbedded in powdered 
hematite or sparry iron ore, and subiected to 
furnace heat. The exterior of the fragments 
become decarbonized, and thus reduced to 
the condition of malleable iron. The metal is 
made homogeneous by melting, and steel is 
produced. 

gran u la -tlon, 5. [Fr.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of forming Into granules or 
grains. 

2. The state or process of becoming granular. 

II. Technically: 

1. Chem. : Zinc and tin are granulated by 
pouring the melted metal into cold water: the 
metal is thus obtained in small fragments. 
Granulated zinc is used for preparing hydro- 
gen gas, and granulated tin along with con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid is used to reduce 
nitro compounds to arnido compounds. 

''Granulation is the process hy which metals are 
reduced to tniuute groiiM. It Is effected by pouring 
them, in a melted state, through an iron cullender 
pierced with small holes, into a body of water, or 
uirectly upon a bundle of twigs Immersed in water. 
In this way copiwr la granulated into hean shot, aud 
•liver alloys are granulated preparatory to reauing." — 
ITVe * Cyclopaedia. 

2. Surgery. 

(1) A process by which little granular or 
grain-like fleshy bodies are formed on the sur- 
faces of ulcers and suppurating wounds, and 
aerve both for filling up the cavities and bring- 
ing closer together and uniting their sides. 

"The mods of healing by granulation.'’— Ashhurtt : 
Encyclopedia o/Surjcry, £ 112. 

(2) The fleshy grain-like bodies thus formed. 

"Small conical eminences called granulation*, . . . 
in which, by the aid of a pocket lens, minute vessels 
can be distinguished."— .< thhurst : Encyclopaedia of 
Surgery, 1. Ill 

gran ule, s. <fc a. [Fr., from Lat. granulum, 
diimn.* of granum — a graiu.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Gen. ( for the most part technically) : Any 
sunll body like a grain of wheat, oats, &c. ; 
a little grain. 

'•With an excellent microscope, where the naked 
•ye did see but a green powder, the agisted eye could 
discern particular grata >les, some hiue, and some 
yellow."— Boyle : IVorAy, i. 680. 

II. Specially: 

1. A nut. : There are granules in the blood 
and in the nerva substance. (See also B. 

2. Botany r 

(1) & (2) [Granula.] 

(3) FI. : Pollen-grains. 

(4) Knobs or knots constituting portions of 
a root. [Granular.] 

3. Petrol. : A minute grain of s simple 
mineral, as one of the mechanically united 
constituents of a rock. 

" The quartz occurs in small rounded granules in the 
rock.*— guar. Jonr. Geol. Soc., xii. 133. 

4. Astron. : [TI (1). (2)]. 

B. As odj. : Consisting of grannies. 

H There is a granule-laver of the cerebellum. 
It consists of granule-like corpuscles lying 
In dense groups near the medullary centre. 
( Quain .) 

If (1) Granules of Huggins: 

Astron. : Groups of the granules described 
under (2). 

(21 Granules of Langley ; 

Astron. : Minute bodies scattered over the 
whole surface of the sun, and assumed to be 
the immediate source of solar light and heat, 

granule -cells, $. pi. 

A n/itomy : 

1. Gen. : Cells containing globules of fat or 
oil existing in animal solids or liquids. 

2. Spec. : Such cells when of new formation 
In inflammation, cancer, Ac. (Griffith & lien - 
frey.) 


gran u -Iff cr ous, n. [Eng. granule ; Lat. 
fero = to bear, to produce, and Eng. adj. sulk 
-oua] Bearing grains ; full of grains. 

gran u- If -form, a. [Eng. granule, and 

form.] * 

Petrol. <£ Min. ; Having a granular structure. 

gran u Iitc, gran u lyte, s. [Mod. Lat. 
granul(um), and sutf. -Itc (Mm.) (q.v.).] 

Petrol. : A mixture of grannlar orthoclase 
and more or less quartz. It is sometimes 
called semi-granite. It often contains small 
garnets. liutley considers it a HK-taniorphic 
rock. A variety of it is termed Aplite. Granu- 
lite is called also Lcptinite. 

"This granulite or * •euii-gnuilte,' at it li vrell- 
cmlled." — guar. Jour. Usol. Soc., xxxiii. 320. 

gran' u-lose, j. [Eng., &c. (granule); -osr.] 
A name given to the part of the stare li 
granules which is dissolved by dilute acids 
and acted upon by ferments ; the residue is 
said to consist of a variety of cellulose, in- 
soluble in water, which by long boiliug is 
converted into granulose. 

gTan r ~n lous, «. [ Fr. granuleux, from granule ; 
fcjp. granuloso ; Jtal. granclloso.) Full of grains 
or granules ; granular. 

grape (1), j. [Graip (IX 

grape (2), a. [Graip (2), 5.] 

grape (3), * graap, j. [Fr. grappe = a bunch 
or cluster of grapes; SI. H. Ger. krappe ; 
O. H. Ger. chrapho = a hook ; SI. II. Ger. 
kripfen ; O. H. Ger. chripphen — to aeize, to 
clutch.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

A. As substantive : 

Bot., Hart., Ac. : The fruit of the several 
species of the genus 17/is, of which the be*t 
known and most widely cultivated ia Vitis 
via if era. The native couotry of this plant is 
the region around the Caspian Sea, extending 
through Armenia to the Crimea. It has been 
cultivated from the remotest antiquity, and is 
widespread in Europe and Asia, but dues not 
flourish in the United States except in Califor- 
nia, where it has become a very important wiue- 
making plant. There are several species in 
the United States, popularly known as the Fox 
Grape, the Cliickeo Grape, Ac., from which ex- 
cellent cultivated varieties have been prodoced. 

^ Bear’s grape is Vaccinium arctostaphylos, 
also Arctostaphylos Uva ursi; the Corinth 
grape is the Black Corinth variety of V it is 
vinifera, the one which furnishes dried cur- 
rants ; the Sea-grape is Ephedra distachya , 
also Sargassum bacciferum ; and the Seaside 
grape Coccoloba uvifera. 

IL Technically : 

\. Farr. (PL): A mangy tumour on the legs 
of horses. 

2. Mil. : [Grapeshot]. 

3. Ord. : The cascabel or knob at the end of 
a canuon. 

B. As adj. : Of, belonging to, or in any way 
resembling the fruit described under A or the 
climbing shrub on which it grows. 

* grape-hunch, $. A bunch or cluster 
of grapes. 

” Bees like a long grape-bunch settle on 
Some temple's top." 

Holiday ; Juvenal, sat ilti. 

grape flower, s. 

Bot. : Mitscari racemosum. 

grape fungus, s. 

Bot., <£c. : Oidium Tuckeri. [Vine-Mildew.] 

grape hyacinth, s. 

Bot. : The genus Muscari. 

grape-pear, s. 

Bot.: Amdanchier Botryapium. 

grape-sugar, s. [Glucose.] 

grape -trellis, s. A trellis on which 
grape-vines are trained. [Trellis.] 

grape vine, s. The vine which bears 
grapes. [Vine.] 

" Sbe was sporting with her women, 

Swinging in n swing of grape-vines " 

Longfellow ; Song of Hiawatha, ill. 

If In America the word vine is used more 
generically than with ns. It is made to signify 
any plant climbing with tendrils. Thus there 


Is the melon-vine and even the pea-vine. It 
is, therefore, necessary to have a apecihc word 
to distinguish one from the other ; hcuce the 
use of the term “ grape-vine.” 


* grape, v.i. [Grope.] 


gra'pe-less, u. [Eng. grape; -less.) With- 
out grains , wanting the strength and flavour 
of the graj>e. 


•grape let, s. [Eng. grape; diinln. suit 
•let . ] A little grape. 

•’With iU grapelett of gold 
Growiug bright through my finger*." 

E. O. Or owning : Jlhaptody of Life s Progress 

grap'-er-y, s. [Eng. grape; -ri/.] A build- 
ing, inclosure, or other place where grape- 
vines are cultivated ; a vinery. 

M A little grapery and a little aviary, " — Hus Edym- 
worth : Absentee, ch. vL 


grape-shot, s. [Eng. grape, and shot.] 

Ordnance: Spherical iron shot, rather lest 
than half the diameter of the bore of the 
pieee for which they are in- 
tended, and put up in stands 
consisting of three tiers of 
three shot each ; the stand 
has a circular cast-iron plate 
at topatul bottom, connected 
by a bolt and nut. Grapeshot 
is now little used. Quilted 
grape ia formed by sewing 
the shot up in a sort of can- 
vas-bag, which is afterwards 
wrapped around with twine 
or cord, sous to form meshes ; 
bullets put up in this way 
were formerly employed for 
blunderbusses and email artillery. This form 
has some resemblance to a bunch of grapes, 
whence the name. 

"One of tbeae ffuna. Uden with grapeshot, wa» 
now nrfd at the boat*. '—Barry at : Peter Simple . 
ch. xxx uL 

gra pe stone, s. [Eng. grape , and slome.\ 

The stone or seed of the grape. 

*' Nay, In Death’s hand, the grapestone prove* 

As stroug as thunder ia in Jove's." 

Cowley : Elegy upon A naerton. 

gra pe-wort, s. [Eng. grape , and wort.] 

Bot. : The Bane- berry, Actuca spicata . 



ORAPE-SHOT. 


-graph, suffi. [Gr. ypd<fuo (grapho) - to write, 
to draw.] A suffix largely used in the ir ines 
of scientific instruments: as, panto^.«/»A, 
seismograph, telegraph, &c.. to denote the 
action of delineation or figuring performed 
by such instruments. 

graph ic, • graph -ick, • graph -ic-al, 

a. [Lat. graphicus — pertaining to drawing 
or painting = Gr. yp<*f>i *6? (graphikos ). fioin 
y P d<f> u> (grapho ) = to write, to draw ; Fr. gra- 
phique.] 

• I. Of or pertaining to the art of writing, 
delineating, or describing. 

• 2. Written, drawn, inscribed ; well or 
plainly delineated. 

"Writing with a needle, or bodkin, or knife, or the 
like, when the rnut or trees are young : for as they 
grow, so the letters will grow more large ana gra- 
phical." —Bacon : Natural ilustory, 5 &03. 

3. Described with vivid and clear language ; 
vividly or forcibly described. 

"Could the prophet have possibly given a plainer or 
more graphical description?'*— tVarburtvn : Divine 
Legation, bk. iv.. 5 6. 

4. Having the power or faculty of describ- 
ing things graphically : as, a graphic writer. 


graphic formula, s. 

Chem. : Graphic, formula represent the re- 
lations of the atoms contained in a molecule 
to each other. Thus, the mtro-pavatiins con. 
tain the same number of atoms of the various 
elements as are contained in the corresponding 
nitrous ethers, as CH 4 Nu is the formula for 
methyl nitrite and nitro-methane, but the 
graphic formula shows that in uitrometbane, 
, H 

the nitrogen atom isio direct union 

\N0 2 

with a carbon atom, and in methyl nitrite the 
nitrogen atom is attached to an oxygen atom, 
H 

When atoms are united by 


' 

\N< 
nth a a 
itrogen 

/ U 

'VII 
x O— N=< 


two affinities it is represented by a double 
bond, by three aifiuities by a triple hond, Ac. 


fate, fht, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or. wore, w?lf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full]; try, Syrian, zb. ce = e ; ey = a- qu = kw. 
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graphic - gold, graphic - ore, gra- 
phic) tellurium, s. 

Min. : The same as Sylvanite (q.v.). The 
term graphic refers to the arrangement of the 
crystals in a manner to suggest written cha- 
racters. 

graphic-granite, s. 

Petrol. : Granite consisting of felspar (ortho- 
elase), quartz, and a little mica. When a eec* 
non is made in a particular direction, an ap- 
pearance is presented as if the stone had been 
written over with characters bearing a remote 
resemblance to Hebrew letters. 

graphic microscope, s. A microscope 
provided with a reflector, which casts down 
the image upon a piece of paper. The instru- 
ment has two reflectors, the second one of 
winch is a prism, across the edge of which the 
eye observes the image, which may be traced 
by a pencil. 

graphio-ore, s. [Graphic-gold ] 

graphic representation, s. Repre- 
sentation by means of lines or diagrams. 

graphic-tellurium, s. [Graphic-oold.] 

gr&ph'-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. graphical ; -ly.) 
In a graphic maimer ; w.th graphic language. 

*• Those infernal »broe9 and frightfal agitations so 
graphically described'' — Warburton: Doctrine of 

Grace, bk. il.. ch. vilL 

•graph'-ic-l^, adv. [Eng. graphic; dy.] in 
a graphic manner ; graphically. 

graph'-ic ness, * graph -lC-al-ness, 5 . 

[Eng. graphic, graphical; -uess.] The quality 
or state of being graphic. 

graph 1 da'-^e-aa, s. pi. [Lat. graphis (geuit. 
graph id is, graphidos), and fern. pi. adj. suff. 
-acete. ] 

Pot. : An order proposed by Lindley for 
those lichens which have the nucleus breaking 
■ip into naked spores. The same as Graphioei 
(< pv.). 

gri,ph'-I-d39, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. graph(is), and 
Lat. feio. pi. adj. fluff. -ulce.] 

Dot. : A family of lichens, tribe Idio- 
th.il.tmeae. (Lindley.) It is now elevated 
into an order Graphidei (q.v.). 

p-a phid-6-i, t gra-phid -e-ge, s. pi 

1 Si ul. Lat. graphis, gen it. grapkid(is) t and Lat. 
masc. pi. adj. stiff. - ei , or fem. -ece.] 

Lot. : A natural order of lichens, having 
the disc of the fruit linear, and either simple 
or branched. In most cases there is a distioct 
receptacle. The species occur both in tempe- 
rate and tropical countries. They are some- 
times called Letter-lichens. 

•graph i oT-o gy, s. [Gr. ypd^m (grapho) 
= to write, and Aoyo? (fogos) = a discourse, a 
treatise.] The art of writing or delineating; 
a treatise on the art of writing. 

graph' - is, s. [Lat. graphis ; Gr. ypa<f>is 
(graphis) = a style for writing, a drawing in 
outline.] 

Bat. : The typical genus of the family 
Graphidae, or the order Grapbidete (q.v.). 

graph' - it©, s. [Gr. ypd<hm (grapho) - to 
delineate, to write ; suff. -ite (Min.) q.v.).] 

1. Min.: An hexagonal mineral, crystallizing 
in flat six-sided tables. Hardness, 1 to A ; sp. 
gr., 2 l to 22 . Colur, iron-black to daik 
steed gray, witb a metallic lustre and a black 
shining streak. Compos. : carbon, either 
pure with an admixture of iron, or occa- 
sionally of silica, alumina, and lime. It 
occurs foliated, columnar, radiated, scaly, 
granular, massive, earthy, &c. It is met 
with in the metamorphic rocks, being occa- 
sionally altered coal, and also in greenstone. 
It is found in many parts of tbe world, the 
principal mines in the United States being at 
Ticumleruga, N. Y. It is popularly called 
blacklcad, though there is no lead even as an 
impurity in its composition. 

2 . Comm. : It is used fur the manufacture 
of pencils. Iu aome cases solid graphite is 
used, but more generally the mechanical 
method of consolidating the dust of pure 
graphite by great pressure is used, the gritty 
portiuos beiug thus eliminated. 

3. Geol. : Graphite probably arose from con- 
siderably altered vegetable or animal remains, 
in all likelihood the former. 


graphito hattory, s. 

Elect. Mach. : A galvanic battery consisting 
of zinc and carbon in sulphuric acid. 

gra phit'-fc, a. [Eng., &c. graphiUjt); -ic.] 
Derived from graphite (q.v,). 

graphitic-acid, $. 

Chem. : Cn^iOe Obtained by miring one 
part of powdered graphite with three parts of 
potassium chlorate, and treating the mixture 
with concentrated nitric acid, and warming 
io 60° till uo more orange vapors are given 
off. The residuum is washed with water, 
dried, and tbe operation repeated five times. 
Graphitic-acid is scarcely soluble in water, 
and forms transparent light-yellow crystals. 
When heated it gives off gases, and leaves 
finely divided charcoal. It forms compounds 
with bases. 

graph l-toid, graph-i-toid'-al, a, [Eng. 

graphite , and Gr. el6os ( eidos ) — appearance.] 
Having the appearance of graphite. 

grapll-oV-o gy, s. The science of hand- 
wining as indicative of the writer’s character. 

gra-phom'-e ter, s. [Gr. ypadxu (grapho) - 
to write, to draw, and ptipov (metron) = a 
measure.] A surveying instrument for taking 
angles. It is also called a demi-circle. 

graph-6-met-ric-al, a. [Eng. grapheme ter ; 
•ical.) Pertaining to or measured by a grapho- 
meter. 

graph' on, s. [Graphite.] An allotropic 
form of graphite, (/tossiter.) 

graph/ 6 phone, e. A species of phono- 
graph having a hard rubber cylinder. 

graph'-o scope, s. [Gr. ypafa j (graph?) = 
delineation, a drawing, and o-noTreot (shaped) = 
to look at.) An optical apparatus for magni- 
fying and giving fine effects to engravings, 
photographs, &c. Invented by C. J. Rowsell, 
exhibited in 1871. (Haydn.) 

graph' 6 spavin, $. Writers’ cramp. 

graph' o-type, s. [Gr. ypd^m (grapho) = to 
write, and Eng. type.] A process for obtain- 
ing blocks for surface-printing. A ziuc plate 
is covered with a thick coating of oxide of zinc, 
placed under an hydraulic press to make a 
perfectly plane and hard surface, and tbedesign 
drawn upon tbe oxide with an ink consisting 
of a cliloride of zinc and a menstruum. This 
produces, as to the parts where the ink touches, 
a very hard material, the oxychloride of zinc. 
The remaining surface is rubbed away by 
brushes, velvet, and the fingers, leaving the 
lines in relief to he printed from. 

grap -nel, grap' -nail, * grape -nel, t . 

(Formcdwith dnnin. suff. *rt, from Fr. grappin 
— a grapnel, from groppe = a hook.] 

I. A small anchor with four or more flukes 
arranged in a circular manner, used by boats 
or small vessels, and sometimes as a kedge 
In warping or hauling. 

" Alter this a canoe woe left fixed to a grapnel in the 
middle of tbe harbour. '— Anson : Voyage round the 
World, bk. ii,, ch. xlii. 

* 2. A grappling-iron used in sea-fights, to 
enable one ship to seize and hold on to ano- 
ther for the purpose of boarding. 

3. An implement for recovering tools, &c., 
dropped into a bored shaft ; or for breakiug and 
raising the axial stem left by the annular borer. 

grap-plo, * gra pie, v.t. & i. [Grapple, s.] 

A, Transitive: 

1 . To seize, to lay fast hold of, either with 
the hands or hooks. 

* 2. To fasten ; to fix with grappliog-hooks. 
"The gallies were grapled to the Centurion in this 

manner. '— Hackluyt : Voyage t, yoL L, pt. ii., p. 168. 

* 3. To apply, to fasteu. 

" Grapple your minds to stemage of this navy." 

Skakesp. : Henry iii. (Chorus.) 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To seize and contend; to wrestle; to 
struggle. 

" Fiercely with Roderick grappled Gnerae." 

Scou : Lady of the Lake, v. si. 

2. To struggle or contend, as with difficulties. 

“ To grapple with the difficulties of the quinquar- 
tlcular controversy."— Dp. Horsley .- Charge, Aug., 1808- 

* 3. To seize, to lay hold. 

" Their hand* oft grappled to their swords." 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, vt 8. 


gr&p pie, 8. [O. Fr. grappil, from gmppt *= 
a hook.) [GnAPE. ] 

I. A struggle; a contest hand to hand ; a hug 

"In mortal grapple ovc r thrown. " 

Scott : Lard gf the Islet, UL ». 

• 2. A close tight. 

" In the grapple I boarded them.”— Hh^ikesp. : Him. 

let, lv. 6. 

3. A hook for securing one vessel to ano- 
ther or one object to another. Used in holding 
vessels in engagement while boarding, or In a 
more peaceable way to hold them associated 
while loading, unloading, or transferring car- 
go ; a grappling-iron. 

” At the end he [ Archimedes] fastened a strong hook 
or grapple of iron."— Wilkin* : Archimedes, bk. 1., ch. 
xll. 

4. Grasping tongs, uecd in various shapes, 
and for many purposes, as for recovering well- 
tubes from bored wells or shafts. 

• 5. Anything by which a body attacbfij 
itself to another. 

" The creeping Ivy to prevent his fall, 

CUjjrs with its fibrous grapples to the walL" 

Klackmore ; Creation, bk- IL 

grapple-plant, s. 

Bot. : The oaioe given at the Cape of Good 
Hope to Uncaria procumbens, one of the Pe- 
daliacere. Tlie name waa given berause the 
hooks surrounding the fruit grapple or lay 
hold of the clothes of people, the fur of ani- 
mals, &c., and are difficult to disengage. 

* gr&p'-ple-mcnt, s. [Eng. grapple ; -ment .] 
A grapple, a grappling, a close struggle. 

"(They) down him stayed 

With their rude bauds and griaaly grapptement ." 

Spenser F. y., II. xL 30. 

grap -plmg, pr. par., a., & s. (Grapple, v .) 

A. & B. As pr. }tar. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of seizing or laying fast hold on. 

2. A grapple, a struggle. 

"A match for wards in fight, in grappling for the 
bear." Hryden Palumon <f A rede, iii. 57. 

* 3. A grapple, a grapnel, a grappling- iron. 

* 4. An anchorage. 

" We run under the land, and came to a grappling, 
where we took such rest as our situation would ad- 
mit."— Cook: First Voyage, voL l , bk. Ii.. ch uL 

grappling iron, s. An iron instrument 
made with lour or more claws or hooks for 
laying hold on anything. 

grap’-si dse, s. pi. [Lat graps(us) t and fem 
pi. adj. suff. -idic.] 

Zool. : Grapsoidians ; a family of hraehyu- 
roii3 crustaceans, tribe Catametopes. Milne 
Edwards places them between the Gonopla- 
cians and the Oxystomes. They have a less 
regularly quadrilateral carapace than in the 
Goooplacians, to which t hey are closely akin. 
They are inhabitants of tbe seashore or of 
rocks bordering tlie ocean. They are timid, 
and escape with much speed at the first appear- 
auce of danger. 

grap soid'-i ans, 5. pi. [Mod. Lat. grapsus ; 
Gr. etSos (eidos) = lorm, appearance, and Log. 
pi. suff. -a ns.] 

Zool. : The English name of tbe family 
Grapsidse (q.v.). 

grap'-sus, s. [Gr. -ypai/zcuos (grapsaios) = a 
crab.] 

1. Zool.: The typical geous of the family 
Grapsidie (q.v.). The genus was founded by 
Lamarck, but its limits have been narrowed 
by Milne Edwards, who confines it to species 
with their body greatly flattened. They are 
widely distributed. 

2. Pahront .: Grapsus is found in the Ter- 
tiary strata. 

grap'-to-lite, s. [Graptolites.] 

Palaxmt. : The English name of any animal 
of the sub-class Gmptolitidm, and specially 
of the typical genus Graptolites (q.v.). 

% (1) Double graptolites . 

Zool. : Diplograpsus, didymograpsus, &c. 

(2) Twin grajitolites: 

Zool. : Didymograpsus. [Graptolite.] 

graptolite - scliists, graptolitic- 
ScUists, s. pi. 

Geol. : Schists of Lower Silurian age con- 
taining graptolites with their slope as a rule 
E.N.E. and W.S.W. ; occurring in Dumfrie- 
shire, Kirkcudbrightshire, Wigtownshire, and 
elsewhere. (Quar. Jour. Geol. Soc ., vii. 4ti.) 


boil, potlt, jovVi; cat, 9011, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ihg, 

-*ian, tian — sham, -tion, -aion = shun ; -tio’U -*ion = zhiin. -tious, -sioua, -ciouA •• ahus. -hie, -die, &c. = bel, dpi. 
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graptolites— grass 


grip to li te§, *grap to lith'-tis.s. [Gr. 
ypaiTTos ( graptos ) — painted, marked with 
fetters, written, and \10 os (lithos) = atone.] 
Palaeontology : 

* I. {Of the form graptolithus) : A genus 
belonging to the mineral kingdom, instituted 
by Linnaeus, and placed by him in his class 
Fossilia and his order Petri ficata. He de- 
fines it as a petrifaction resembling a picture. 
It is quite a medley. One species resembles 
& map ; a second is variegated Florentine 
marble ; another looks like a fossil alga ; a 
fourth is a recent serpula on oysters and other 
shells ; and a fifth dendritic markings on 
agates. None of these are graptolitea in tha 
modern sense. 

2. {Of the form graptolites) : The typical 
genus of the sub-class (formerly tha family) 
Graptolitid®. Only one side has a row of 
cellules. 

grap-to-lith'-us, s. [GRAPTOLiTEa.] 

gr&p-to-lit’-ie, a . [Mod. Lat. graptolit(es), 
and Eng., &c. suff. «ic.] 

Pohront. : Of, belonging, relating to, or 
containing graptolites. 

graptolitie sehists, s. pi [Grapto- 

LITE-SCUISTS.) 

gr&p to-IIt i-dse, 5. pi [Mod. Lat. grapto- 
ht(es), and Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 
PoUeont . : A sub-class (formerly a family) of 
Hydrozoa. They hava a compound hydro- 
soma, occasionally branched, consisting of 
numerous polypites protected by hydrotbec®, 
and united by a ccenosarc enclosed in a 
strong tubular polypary. Their nearest 
living allies are the Sertularida. Some have a 





ORAPTOLIT1D.E. 

1. Rastrites peregrlaus IBjirraude). 

2. Dlplograpsua folium (Hlslnger). 
8. Didymograpaua Murchison!. 


2. To lay hohl of mentally ; to become 
thoroughly acquainted or conversunt with ; to 
comprehend thoroughly. 

“The memory will gra«p and retain all that la nutfl- 
cleut for the jmri>oat!« of valuable improvement."— 
Knox: Liberal Education, § 11. 

*3. To have in one's power ; to rule. 

“ Great king of tea*, that graspest the ocean, heare." 

/*. Fletcher, EcL 2. 

E. Intransitive : 

1. To catch or seize. 

2. To make grasps ; to clutch, to struggle. 

" 8ee, Ida face la black, and full of blood *, 

Ilia huude abroad dltplayed. as one thatprarpf 
And tagged for life.'' 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI., II L 2. 

3. To seize eagerly or avariciously ; to act 
greedily or avariciously. 

*' Like a iniaer midst h la store, 

Who grasp* and grasps till he can hold no more." 

I try den. {Ogilvle.) 

If To grasp at : To try to seize or gain ; to 
catch at ; to struggle after. 

“ For what are men who grasp at pralae sublime. 
But buhhlea on the rapid stream of time.’' 

Fou rig : Lot's of Fame, 1L 265. 

gTasp, a. [Grasp, d.] 

1. The grip or seizure of the hand. 

2. The reach of the hand. 

“They looked upon it as their own, and had It even 
within their grasp Clarendon , 

3. The power of seizing or grasping : hence, 
possession, power, hold. 

“ I would not be the villain that thou thinkwt. 

For the whole apace that’s In the tyrants grasp" 
Shakesp. Macbeth, It. 8. 

4. The power of the intellect to graap or 
comprehend things ; the reach or range of 
the intellect. 


grasp'-a ble, a. [Eng. grasp, and a&te.] That 
may or cao be grasped. 

“ His every sense had grown 
Ethereal for pleasure ; ‘bove hia head 
Flew a delight half graspabtef 

Keats : Endymion, 1L 678. 

grasp -er, s. [Eng. grasp ; - tr .] 

I. One who grasps or seizes. 

* 2. A grapple or grappling-hook. 

“The ban dea and grntpers wherewith the galyea 
■were fastned togethera."— Brende ; Quintas Curt i us. 
to. 59. 

grasp'- trig, pr. par., a., & s. [Grasp, v.] 

A. Aspr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Seizing, laying hold on. 

2. Avaricious, greedy, covetoua, miserly, 
exacting. 

“ My wealth, on which a kinsman nigh 
Already casta a grasping eye " 

Scott : Rokeby, iv. 28. 

C. As subst. : The act of seizing or laying 
fast hold on. 


row of cellules only on one, and others on 
both sides. They are characteristic Silurian 
fossils. They occurred where the sea-bed 
was of mud. Prof. Allman calls the sub-class 
which they constitute Rhabdopleura. Genera 
Graptolites and Rastrites, with rows of cell- 
ules only on one side, the former coiled like a 
watch-spring, Piplograpsus, Didymograpsus, 
&c., with two rows, the cellules in the latter 
turned to, and in the former away from each 
other. For English, Scotch, and other species, 
see Murchison's Siluna ; see also for the latter 
Quar. Jour. Geol Soc., vii. 46. 

*grap y» a. [Eng. < 7 rop(e); - y .] Consisting 
of or resembling grapes. 

“ The grttpy clusters spread. " 

Addison: Ovid ; Met am., lit 

*gras(l). s. [Grace.1 

* gras (2), s. [Grass.] 

* grase. v.t. [Graze.] 

* gras-hop, *gres hep, $. [Grasshopper.] 

grasp, * graasp, * graspe, * grasp en, 

v.t. <fc i. [From grapsen , an extension of grapen 
= to grope; cf. Ger. grop$en = to snatch; 
Ital. grasparc = to grasp.] 

A- Intransitive : 

I. Lit. : To seize and hold fast in the hands 
or arms ; to clutch. 

“ [He] fiercer grasped his gun." 

.scoW: Lon Roderick, vil. (Cone.) 

II. Figuratively ; 

1. To seize or try to win or gain ; to take 
possession of. 

“ Kings, by grasping' moro thsu they could bold. 

First mads theLr subjects, hy oppression. bold." 

Denhntn : Cooper's UiU , 843 . 


grasp -lrig-ly, adv. [Eng. grasping ; -ly.] 
In a grasping manner ; avariciously, greedily, 
covetously. 

* grasp - mg-ness, s. [Eng. grasping ; -ness.] 
The quality of being grasping; greed, covet- 
ousness, avarice. 

“A graspingness that la unworthy of that Indul- 
gence.^ —Ric har dson : Clarissa, i. 137. 

* gras-ple, * gras -pel, v.i. [Eng. grasp ; 
freq. sufl'. -le.] To grapple. 

“ With whom the cynqnereme gratified."— Breads : 
Quintus Curtius , fo. 6L 

* gras -ple, s. [Grasple, v .] A gTapnel, or 
grappling-hook. 

"To the which they fastened grasple* of iron and 
great hookea lyke aitbes. " — Brende Quintus Curtins, 
fo. 60. 

* gras pier, s. [Eng. graspl{e); - er .] A 

grappling-hook ; a grapnel. 

“The grasplers letten downe (called Corvi) took# 
violently a waye many of the souldiers that were within 
the shipper. " — Brende : Quintus Curtius, fo. «o. 

* grasp -less, a. [Eng. grasp ; dess.] Relaxed, 
not grasping. 

" From my graspless haud 
Drop friendship** precious pearls, like hour-glass 
sand." Coleridge. On a Friend. 

grass, * graes, gras, * grasse. * gres, 

* gress, * gresse, gers, • gerse, 

* griss, * gyrse, s. [A.S. r;/vrs, grots ; cogn. 
with Dut. gras ; Sw. & Dan. gras; Icel. gras; 
Goth, gras; Ger. gras.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The. herhoge, or verdant 
covering of the earth. 

“She checks her reins, and on tho verdant grass. 
Beneath the covering trees her limbs she throws, 
Hoole : Orlando Furioso, XX ill. 


II, Technically: 

1. Botany: 

(1) Strictly : 

(a) Sing. : Any plant belonging to tha ordar 
Graminace® and no others. 

(&) PI. : The order Grauilnace®. 

(2) Loosely : 

(a) The popular name of various endogena, 
aome of them not belonging to the Graminace®. 
Thus, the Arrow Grass ia Triglochin, a genus of 
Juneaginace®, and the Cotton Graa« is Erio- 
phorum, a genus of Cyperace®. 

(b) The popular name for various genera, 
which are not even endogena. Thus, tht 
Grass of Parnaasns (Parnasaia) is an exogeu 
of the order Saxifragace®; aud the Gooaa 
Grass {Galium Aparine), also an exogen, of tha 
order Rubiace®. 

If Tho numerous plant namea, in which 
grass ia tha last word of a compound, will ba 
found scattered throughout the work. They 
are too numerous to be brought together here 

2. Scripture : 

(1) Lit. : In the same sense as I. 1. 

(2) Fig. : That which ia fading, or subject to 
decay and death. 

“ All flesh is grass . . . 8uxely the people Is grass." 
—Isa xl. 6. 7. 

To give grass : To yield. 

grass-blade, s. A single blade or stem 
of grass. ( Byron : Don Juan, viii. 47.) 

grass-celd, * gerse-cauld, *. A slight 
cold or catarrh affecting horses. 

" There ia a grass-cold, an the farmers c»Il it, that 
eeldom doea much harm, or huta Ion g."—Agr. Burr. 
Durnjr., p. 380. 

grass cutter, s. One who, or an instru- 
ment which, cuts grass; specif, one of the 
attendants on an Indian army, whose busi- 
ness it ia to cut and bring into the camp green 
fodder for the chargers aud transport cattle. 

gras a -fed, a. Fed on grass or green food ; 
fed by pasturing, as distinguished from stall- 
fed. 

" Killing cattle young and only grass-fed."— Sir H r . 
Temple : Of Trade in Ireland. 

grass fineb, grass-quit, s. 

Omith. : The geuua Spermophila, consisting 
of American birds placed by Swainson under 
the family Fringillid® and the sub-family Pyr- 
rhulin® (Bullfinches). 

grass-grown, a. Overgrown with grass 
or weeds. 

“A solitary sentinel paced the' grassgrovm pave- 
ment," — Macaulay : Hist. Eng„ ebu xL 

♦grass hearth, s. 

Law : An old customary service of tenants, 
who brought their ploughs and did one day's 
work for their lord. 

grass ill, s. A disease of lambs. 

“ When about three weekB old, and beginning to 
make grass their fr*od, a straggling lamh or two will 
sometimes die of wl at Is called the gr ass- UV— Frits 
Essay, Sight. Soc. Scot., iii. 35L 

grass-lambs, s. pi Lamhs of which the 
dams are runniDg on pasture-laud ; hence their 
milk is richer, and the flesh of the lambs of a 
superior quality than under other conditions. 

♦grass-male, ♦gerss-male, s. Rent 

for grass, or the privilege of grazing. 

“ James Weirgrantlt that he resavjt the said scheipe 
in gresing [for grazing] fra the said lady, and tuke and 
is pail of his gers* male tharfor." — A«. I)om. Cone. 
(14791, P- 41- 

gTass moths, s. pi. 

Entom. : The family Crambid®, which 

belongs to the group Pyralidina. Tlnrty-four 
British species sre known. They are called 
also Veneers. (Stoittfon.) 

grass of Parnassus, s. 

Bot. : Tha genus Pamassia. It consists of 
perennial herbs, with radicle quite entire, ex- 
stipulate leaves, and a scape bearing at the 
top a solitary large yellow or white flower, 
with a flve-lobed calyx, live persistent petals, 
live stamens, alternating with five stamiuodes 
and a many-seeded superior capsular fruit. 
Twelve species are known, one (Parnassia 
palustris) in British bogs, and two (P. carolini- 
ana and P. asarifolia) from the United States 

grass-oil, $. A fragrant volatile oil, di» 
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tilled from various kinds of Indian grasses, 
especially of the geuus Andropogon, and used 
hi perfumery. 

grass-snake, s. The same as Rinoxd- 
snake (q.v.). 

grass-tabic, s. 

Arch. : The same as Earth-table (q.v.). 

grass-tree, s. 

Bot. : The liliaceous genus Xmithorrhaea. 
On the Swan River and elsewhere in Australia 
they furnish valuable fodder for cattle. Be- 
fore the native Tasmanians became extinct, 
they were wont to eat the tender leaves at 
the top of the stem. The name grass-tree is 
used also of Richea dracophylla and Kingia 
australis. 

grass -vetch, a. 

Bot : Lathyrus Nissolia. 

* grass-week, a. An old name in the 
Inns of Courts for Rogation-week, because the 
commons then consisted chiefly of vegetables 
aud salads. 

grass, v.t. k i. [Grass, s.J 

A. Transitive: 

1. To cover with grass or turf ; to sow 
glass on. 

2. To bleach on the grass or ground, as flax. 

3. To bring to the ground ; to lay or cause 
to lie on the grass : as, To grass a fish. 

"At the dose of the twenty- filth round the doctor 
had killed twenty out'of twenty-five, while his oppo- 
nent had g raised seventeen out of the same number." 
— Daily Telegraph. Nov. 26, 1831. 

* B. Intrans. : To produce grass ; to be- 
come pasture. 

" Land arable, driven, or worn to the proof, 

With oats ye may sow it the sooner to grate. 
More soon to be pasture, to bring it to pass." 

Tttsser: Hiubandrie. 

* gr&s - sa- tion, s. [Lat. grassatio, from 
grassatus, ps. par. of grassor , freq. of gradior 
= to walk.] A progress or progression. 

‘’.If In vice there be a perpetual I gr attrition, there 
must be in virtue a perpvluall vigilance : and ‘tie not 
enough to be incessant; hut it must be univeraalL”— 
Feltham: Resolves , pt. ii., res. a 

grass' - cloth, s. [Eng. grass, and cloth.) 
Cloth made from the grassy fibres of the inner 
bark of the grasscloth-plant (q.v.). It equals 
the best French cambric in softness and fine- 
ness. In India it is made into light white 
jackets, used by guests at parties, when cloth 
costs would be oppressively hot. 

grasscloth-plant, s. 

Bot. : Bohmcria nivea , one of the Urticacese. 
It grows in Sumat ra, Chins, and Assam. Celled 
more fully the Chinese grasscloth-plant. 

glass' green, * grasse-greene, *gras- 
Trene, a. & s. [A.S. grcesgrcnc ; But. gras- 
rroen ; Icel. grasgreen ; Dan. greesgron ; Ger. 
grasgriin.) 

A. As adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language . 

1 . Green with grass ; verdant. 

A a grass-green meads prouounced the summer near." 

Fawket : Theocritus, Idyl xili 

2. Of the colour of grass ; dark green. 

" A gown of grassgreen silk she wore.” 

Tennyson: Lancelot & Guinevere. 24. 

II. Bot., d c. : Clear, lively green, without 
any mixture. The rendering of Lat. smarag- 
dinns and prasinus. 

B. As subst. ; The colour of grass. 

grass'-hop-per, *gras'-h6p-per, "gras 
hop-pyr, * gras-hop, * gres-hoppe, 
*gress hope, *gress hoppe, 'gres- 
sop, " grys ope, s. [A.S. gvrshoppa; Icel. 
yrashoppa ; Dut. grashupper ; Sw .greeshoppa; 
Dan. greeshoppe.) 

Entomology : 

1. Singular: 

(1) Properly Gryllus vwrutissimus, an orthop- 
terous insect, with long anteunae, and its hind 
legs formed for leaping. It is above two 
in dies long, and is common in marshy places. 

(2) Various other grasshoppers are really 
small species of locusts. 

2. PL : The family Acridiidse, belonging to 
the older Orthoptera. They are sometimes 
called Gryllina. They have long setaceous 
antennae, thus distinguishing them from the 
Locusts (Locustidie), to which they are allied, 
and which have short antennae. 


grasshopper beam, s. One form of 

beam used in steam-eugiues ; the fulcrum is 
at one end, and the connecting rod between 
it and the piaton-rod, usually midway. 

grasshopper engine, s. An eagine 

having a grasshopper-beam. 

grasshopper- warbler, s. 

Ornith. : Salicaria lomstdla, one of the 
Sylvida;. Its note is like that of a cricket. 
It is a summer visitant to Britain, arriving in 
the middle of April and departing in Sep- 
tember. 

•gras sil, * grissel, * girs sil, v.i . [Fr. 

gresiller = to crackle.] To rustle; to make a 
rustling or crackling noise. 

" Sono eftir this of men the clamor rai*. 

The takillia grattiUit, cabillia cun frate and frala.” 
Douglas: Virgil, 15,44. 

grass -l- ness, s. [Eng. grassy; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being grassy or abounding 
in grass. 

grass -land, s. [Eng. grass, and land.) Land 
kept always under grass, as distinguished from 
land which is alternately under grass and 
tillage. 

grass less, ' gra3se-lesse,a. [Eng. grass; 
• less . Destitute of grass. 

" Grant ett floor of red-hrown hue, 

By alieddinga from the pining umbrage tinged.” 
Wordsworth , Tew- trees. 

grass -man, gerss-man, s. [Eng. grass, 
and man.) Uue who possesses a house in the 
country without any laud. 

"The tenants, cottars, and grastmen, who for fear of 
their liven had fled here and there.” — Spalding, ii. 187. 

grass' plot, s. [Eng. grass , and plot.) A 
plot or piece of ground covered with grass ; a 
space consisting of beds of flowers with grass 
between them instead of gravel. 

" Hero on this grastplot, in this very place." 

Shakesp. : Tempest, iv. 1. 

grass'-pol-y, * grass' -pol- a, s. [Etym. 
doubtful.] 

Bot. : Lythrum hyssopifolia, the Hyssop- 
leaved Purple -loose strife. It is a small plant 
with red axillary flowers, growing occasionally 
in inundated places iu the east of England. 

grass' um, ger'-sum, ger some, s. [A.S. 

gatrsuma = store, treasure, a premium.] A 
sum of money paid by a tenant to a landlord 
on entering upon a farm. (Scotch.) 

grass -wid-ofr, s. [Fr. grace ~ courtesy ; 
Eng. wuiouj.] 

* 1. An unmarried woman who has had a 
child. 

2. A married woman whose husband is tem- 
porarily separated from her, as when the wife 
lives in England and the husband in India. 

" She Is a gratt-uridow ; her husband is something in 
some Indian service Saturday Review. Feb. 11. 1882. 

grass-wrack, s. [Eng. grass, and wrack.) 

Bot. : The genus Zostera, belonging to the 
order Naiaduce<e. Two species are British, 
the Broad-leaved Grasswrack, Zostera marina, 
and the Dwarf Grasswrack, Z. nana. The re- 
semblance to grass is in the leaves, and the 
term “ wrack " suggests that the plants are 
cast on beaches like sea wrack of algae, zoo- 
phytes, &c. The Common Grasswrack is 
used for packing bottles and earthenware. 
Pallas says that in the south of Russia it is 
found with pottery in old tombs. It is the 
alva (ulva or alga) of tile shops, sold to stutf 
beds, a purpose for which it is largely used 
in leelaud and in the north of continental 
Europe. 

gras' sy, * gras sie, a. [Eng. grass; -y.J 

1. Covered or abounding with grass. 

2. Like grass, green, verdant. 

“The wearied eye 
Reposes gladly on as smooth a vale 
As ever Spring yclad in grassy dye.” 

Byron • Childe Harold, 11 54. 

* graste, pa. par., or a. [Graced.] 

gras' tlte, s. [Gr. ypao-n? (grastis) = grass, 
fodder.] 

Min. : The same as Clinochlore (q.v.). 

grat, jrret. of v. [Greet (2), i\] Cried, wept. 

" But he grat when he apak o' the Colonel. ye never 
saw the like,"— Scofl ; ir averlcy, clu lxiii. 

grate, s. [Low Lat. grata, crata, from Lat. 
crates = a hurdle ; Ital. grata. ] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. A partition or screen made of bars fixed 


parallel or at engles to each other with in- 
terstices ; a kind of lattice-window, such as la 
nsed io cloisters, nunneries, &c. 

‘‘Glimmering vault*, with Iron grates .” 

Tennyson • Dream of Fair 1 Vo men, 85. 

2. A grated box or basket, or a box with a 
series of bars for a floor, in which fuel la 
burned. 

“My dear la of opinion that an old-fashion grate 
conauraea coals, but gives no heat."— -Steele: Spectator, 
No. 308. 

II. Mm . : A metallic perforated plate on 
which ores are stamped. 

grate bar, s. The iron bar in a furnace 
which supports the fuel. A part of a grid in 
a furnace. 

grate-surface, s. 

Steam-engin. : The area of surface of grate 
by which air has access to the fuel. In sn 
average boiler this is one square foot per 
liorse-power, and is expected to evaporate oae 
cubic foot of water per hour. 

grate (1), v.t. [Gbate, s.] To furnish with a 
grate or grating ; to fill in or cover with cross 
bars. 

“ 8he baa grated port-hole* between the deck*.”— 
Burke : Sketch of the A'ejro Code. 

grate (2), v.t. <fc i. [O. Fr. grater ; Fr. gratter, 
from Low Lat. crato, from Sw. kratta — to 
scrape ; Dan. kratte, krais? ; Dut. krassen = to 
scratch ; Ger. k raize n ; Mid. Eng. cracchen ; 
Ital. grattare.) 

A. Transitive : 

1. To rub one thing against another, so a a 
to cause a harsh sound ; as, To grate ODe'a 
teeth. 

2. To rub two bodies together, so as to re- 
duce one or both to small particles. 

“ Grate it [horse radish] on a grater which has no 
bottom, and so it may pass through.' 1 — Evelyt i Ac*- 

taria. 

*3. To offend, to vex; to anuoy by any- 
thing harsh or vexatious. 

“ Grating ao harably all bis daya of quiet." 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, iii. i. 

* 4. To cause to creak or make a harah* 
grating noise. 

* 5. To produce as a harsh, discordant 
sound by the collision or friction of rough 
bodies. 

"On a sudden open fly . . . 

The Infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
Harsh thunder." Hilton : F. L., ii. 88L 

* 6. To griad down, to reduce. 

“Mighty states are grated to dusty nothing." 

Shakesp. : Troilut A Cressida, iiL 2. 

B. Intransitive : 

* I. To rub together ; to touch. 

"Their speres grated nat; il they had, by moo«t 
lykelhod they had taken hurt." — Bernert : Froissart l 
Crottycle, vol. ii., ch. clxviiL 

2. To rub against any body ao as to produoe 
a harsh, discordaat noise ; to give out a harsh 
aound. 

“ Hear a dry wheel grating on the axle-tree.” 

Shakesp. • 1 Henry IV., ill L 

* 3. To be offensive, to offend. 

“ I never heard him make the least complaint, in * 
case that would have grated sorely on some men ‘a 
patience, and have filled their Uvea with diacontent.” 
— Locke. 

* 4. To be grieved, to fret 

" For gTief his heart did grate." 

Spemer : F. Q., II. L 6«. 

•grate, a. [Lat. tfraf us = pleasant.] Pleasant, 
agreeable, 

" It becomes grate and delicioui enough by custom.” 
— Sir T. Herbert. Travels. 

grate -ful, a. [From the stem seen io Lat. 
grat us : O. Fr. grat ; Mid. Eng. grate = pleas- 
ing ; Eng. suff. -/uZ(/).] 

t I. Pleasing ; pleasant ; acceptable ; wel- 
come ; gratifying. 

*' 0 death was grateful ! ” 

Longfellow : Skeleton in Armour. 

2. Having s due sense of benefits received ; 
willing 8nd ready to acknowledge obligations 
for kindnesses done ; thankful. 

" The Oueen herself. 

Grateful to Prince Oeraint lor eervice done. 

Loved her." Tennyson : Geraint & Enid. 15. 

3. Exhibiting or expressing gratitude ; in- 
dicative of gratitude. 

"Although the constant aun 
Cheer all their aeasons with a gratefu’ smile.' 

Cowper . Task. L 628, 

grate -ful-ly, aefy. [Eng. grateful; - ly .) 

t 1. In a pleasing, gratifying, or agreeable 
manner. 
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gratefulness— gratulate 


2. In a grateful manner; with gratitude. 

"They ilit graft fully recommend you mid your well- 
devoted I.iliuiira lu their prayers to God." — Boyle: 
Work*, vi. 05X 

grate'-ful-ness, s. [Eng. grateful ; -ness.] 
tl. The quality of being grateful, pleasing, 
or acceptable ; pleasantness. 

2. The quality of being grateful or thankful 
for benefits received or kindnesses dune ; 
gratitude ; thankfulness. 

“Out of grateful net*. In reinenihmnco of the many 
Courtesies <Ione to him."— linker : Henry 11. (uu. lliof. 

grat er, s. [Eug. grate (2), v. ; -er; Fr. 
prafoir.} 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who or that which 
grates ; specif., a plate roughened by punch- 
ing h'des which raise protuberances forming 
a rasping surface. Used lor grating ginger, 
nutmeg, horseradish, lomoit*. biscuits, Ac. 

" Whose bony hlpa, which out of both aide* stick, 
Wuht eorve for grater*.'' 

Sherburne : Chnire of hit Mist rett. 

2. Booth ind. : An iron instrument used by 
the forwarder in nibbing the backs of sewed 
books. 

* gra-tie-u la'-tion, s. [Fr. grnticulation, 
oral icnlat ton, from graticuler , craticuler = to 
divide itdo squares, from graticule, craticule; 
Lat. cruticula — a little hurdle ; crates = a 
hurdle.] 'I he division of a design or drawing 
Into little squares for the purpose of produc- 
ing a copy of it on a larger or smaller acale. 

•grat l-cule, s. [Fr.] [Graticulation. ] A 
design or drawing divided info little squares 
for the purpose of leproduetion on a larger or 
smaller scale. 

grat-i-fl-ca -tion, s. [Eat. ffrafi/JcafiV), from 
gratificatus , pa. par, of graUficor = to gratify 
(q v.) ; Fr. gratification; ltal. gratificaziotie ; 
8p. gratification.] 

1. The act of gratifying or pleasing. 

•’The infant desires only the gratification of Its 
physical wants." — Lindsay: Mind in tlw Lower Ani- 
mals, i. (6. 

* 2. Congratulation ; well-wishing. 

*’ Whereupon she sent . . . r letter of gratification.” 
—Hickluy': Voyages, ii. 8116. 

3. That which gratifies or pleases; anything 
which affords pleasure ; a pleasure; a satis- 
faction ; an enjoyment. 

"The riches of the world, und the gratification* they 
afford."— Bp. Horsley : Sermons, vol. 1., «er. 10. 

*4. Reward; recompense; gratuity. 

For the difference between gratification 
and enjoyment, see Enjoyment. 

grat -I fi er, s. [Eng. gratify; -er.] One 
wlio or that which gratifies or pleases; any 
pci son nr thing which a fiord a gratification, 
pleasure, or satisfaction. 

“It chanced he had under him in one of his do- 
minions. a hi C'er, a uiit taker, a gmtiti-rot rich men.” 
— Lat<mer: Sennou the third, before Zing Edward. 

grat -I fy, * grat-i-fie, ’ grat i fye, v.t. 

(Fr. ymtifier, irom Lat. gratificor — to please ; 
f rat ns = pleasing, and/c/cio = to make ; ltal. 
grutificare ; Sp. grutijicar.] 

1. To please, toatford pleasure, satisfaction, 
or gratification to ; to meet the wishes of. 

•* The soldan devised how to grntifu the pope and to 
elay Ilia enemy ." — Buie Pageant »f Popes, lw. 100. 

* 2. 1<> congratulate, to wi Iconic. 

"To grutifie and welcome him into those parti”— 
Ea'l Henry IL (an. 16 ) 

* 3. To humour, to indulge. 

#l Much less might sevve. when all that we design 
Is but to gratify an itching ear." 

Cotoper : Task, vi. 613. 

* 4. To make pleasing, agreeable, or grateful. 
"Some one that would with grace be graft fide.” 

Spenser Mt< inj»-lni>>s, 1 10. 

* 5. To grant or allow for the sake of pleas- 
ing. 

” You steer between the country and the court, 

Nor i/ra. if u whate er the great desire " 

Hr y Urn To John Hriilcu. 1 - J9. 

* 6. To reward, to requite, to recompense. 

"To gratify bin no hie eervice." 

Shnkcip. . Cortolanns . ii. C. 

Crabb thus discriminates between to 
gr<’t f>j, to indulge, and to ftnwir; "To 
gratify is a positive act of the choice. To 
indulge is a negative act of the will, a yielding 
of the mind to circumstances. One gratifies 
the appetites; one indulges the humours. To 
gratify and indulge , as individual acts, may he 
both allowable , but to gratify is unrestricted 
by any moral eonsnlemtion ; indulging always 
involves the sacnliee of some general rule 
of conduct or principle of action. We may 


sometimes gratify a laudable curiosity, and 
indulge ourselves by a salutary recreation ; 
but gratifying as a habit becomes a vice, and 
indulging us a habit is a weakness. To hu- 
mour is to indulge or full in with the humour ; 
It may be sellisli or prudent. A good parent 
indulges his child in whatever he knows is not 
hurtful ; it is sometimes necessary to humour 
the temper in some measure, the better to 
correct it. Things gratify ; persuus only in- 
dulge. (Crabb: Eug. Eytwn.) 

grat' ing, s, [Grate (1), v.\ 

I. Ordinary language: 

1. The act of furnishing w ith a grate ; a grate. 

2. An open frame of iron burs covering the 
ci it ni nee to a sewer or drain in a street. 

3. An open iron frame or lattice in the pave- 
ment, to admit light to a basement. 

II. Navt. Open wood-work of cross slats 
to cover hatchways, and yet to admit light 
and air. Before the abolition of (togging in 
the Navy, men sentenced to be Hogged were 
tied to a grating to receive their punishment. 

grat'- Ing, pr. par., a.,ks. [Grate (2), v.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. adjective : 

1. Making a harsh, discordant sound, as of 
two rough bodies rubbing together. 

"To have hi* ear# wounded with some harsh and 
grating sound "—Burke : Sublime <t Beaut., pt. L, $ % 

2. Ilarsh, vexing, irritating, annoying, un- 
pleasant. 

C. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of cansing a harsh, discordant 
sound, by the rubbing together of two bodies. 

*• The grating and ruhbiug of these axes against the 
sockets — li’i/A-ifw : HunLUiu, ch. XV. 

2. A harsh, discordant sound. 

"The contrary is called harshness, such ss is grat- 
ing, and some other sounds, which do not always affect 
the hody. hut only sometimes, und that with a kind of 
horror beginning at the teeth." — Hobbes: Of Human 
Mature, cb. viL 

3. Annoyance, irritation, vexation. 

"The hard grading and afflicting contrariety that 
bears to the flesh. — South : Sermon*, voL xi , ser. 1. 

IL Optics: [Diffraction-gratings]. 

gratT-mg ly, adv. [Eng. grating ; - ly .] In a 
grating, haish, discordant, or offensive man- 
ner ; harshly, discordantly, offensively. 

grat-i-6-la, s. [Lat. gratia = grace, favour; 
meaning heie the grace of God. irmii the sup- 
posed medicinal virtues of the plant, which 
was formerly called gratia Dei.] 

Lot. : The typical genus of the family Grati- 
olete (q.v). Grat tola officinalis, the Hedge 
Hyssop, grows in the south of Europe, and, 
according to Haller, is so abundant in the 
Swiss pastures as to render them useless for 
cattle. It is very bitter, and acts both as a 
purgative and an emetic. It is said that it 
was the base of the gout medicine, called ccm 
medicinale. It has been used iu hypochon- 
dria. G. peruviana is also a purgative and 
emetic. 

gra-ti-ol'-e-ae, $. pL [Mod. Lat. gratiol(a ), 
aiid Lat. fein. pi. adj. suff. -«e.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Serophulariaceae, divided 
into four sub-tribes, Aptosimese, Manuleae, 
Eugratioleae, and Lindermea:. 

grat-i-o ler'-i-tin, s. [Gratiolin.] 

grat-i-6-le -tin, s. [Gratiolin.] 

grat'-i o lin, s. [Eng., &c., gratiol(a); -in.] 
Chem. : C«oH j4 O r . A glucoside contained 
in (Pratiola officinalis, it dissolvesin sulphuric 
acid, tunning a purple solution. When boiled 
with dilute sulphuric acid, it yields Grutioletin 
CirHogOg, a crystalline substance insoluble in 
u.iter^ and ether; gruth'hTHtin, C17H28O3, a 
resinous substance insoluble in water, but 
soluble in ether ; and glucose. 

gra^ -ti-o -sa, adv. [Grazioso.] 

* gra-tious, a. [Gracious.] 

gra'-tis, odv. &. a. [Lat.] 

A. As adv. : For nothing ; freely : without 
charge or recompense ; gratuitously. 

" Justice uever was iu reality nil in blistered gratia In 
this country."— Smith : Wealth of Mat ion*, pt. ii.. bk. 
iv.. ch. 1. 

B. /Is adj. : Given or done freely or for 
nothing ; gratuitous. 


rate, lat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, eamol, her, there; 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, eiib, cure, unite, cur, rulo, full ; try, 


grat'-l-tude, s. [Fr. ( from Low Lat. gnul- 
tudo, from Lat. grutus = pleasing, thanklul ; 
ltal. gratdudine.] 

1. The quality or state of being grateful ; a 
feeling ot thaiiktulncss lor benefits or kunlncsa 
received ; grateful sentimeiitH towards a bene 
factor; grateful 11 csn ; thankfulness 

" Urutdud* U proi^rly u virtue, disposing the mi tut 
tu an inward sense, ami im outward ackno»)t l e *m* ut 
of a bviietit received."— .Sou (A ■ »rwi»>»i, voi. l . **.r. IX 

* 2, A gi Utility ; a reward ; a recompense, 
grat' toir (oi as wa), s. [Fr.] [*. rai kr.] 

* gra tu-l-tal, a. [Lat. grutuit(u*) ; E g. 
adj.” sutf. -ai.] Gratuitous, free. 

* gra-tuite, s. [Fr. gratuili.] A fuvuur, kmd- 

uess. 

* grat'-U-lan^e, e. [Lat. gratulans, pr. par. 
of gcatulor.) [Gratulate.] A favour, a kind- 
ness, a gratuity. 

"Some add disburse, some bribe, some grntutuncc , m 
Muchin: l/utnb knight, v. 

* grat -u-lant, a. [Lat. gra !u Ians, j«r. par. 
of gratulor=to congratulate.] Congratulating. 

"At Heaven’s wide-open portal grntuhtnt." 

Coleridge : l>< t'iny of A’ation*. 

gra-tu'-l-tous, a. [Lat. grutuitus , from prn- 
tus = pleasing, thankful; Fr. gratuit; llal. 
& Sp. grain ilo.] 

1. Given freely or for nothing ; granted wit li- 
mit claim or charge ; free ; voluntary ; gratis. 

"The peasantry were forced to give their gratuit out 
labour six days in the year." — Macaulay: Hid Eng.. 
ch. iiL 

2. Not required, called for, or warranted by 
the circumstances of the case; done or made 
without sulficieut grounds or reason ; as, a 
gratuitous assumption, a gratuitous insult. 

H “ Gratuitous is f^iposed to that which is 
obligatory ; voluntary is opposed to that winch 
is compulsory or iu voluntary.” (Crabb : Eng . 
Synon .) 

gratuitous -deeds, s. pi. 

Scots Law: Deeds granted without any value 
being given for them. 

gra-tu' -i-tous-ly.co/v. [Eng. gratuitous ; -ly.] 

1. Freely ; voluntarily ; without any claim 
or merit; without charge or compensation; 
gratis. 

" Gratuitously conferred upon him by the credulity 
of povterity.’ — S-ott : Thomas the tihymer. (Note.) 

2. Done, said, or adopted without sufficient 
grounds, reason, or cause ; without sufficient 
reason or grounds. 

“This obliquity of direction, which they gratui- 
tously tack to matter ." — Cheyne : Philosophical Princi- 
ples. 

gra-tu'-i-tous-ness, s. [Eng. gratuitous; 
-ness. J The quality or state of being gratui- 
tous. 

gra-tu i-ty, s. [Fr. gratuiti, from Low Lat. 
gratuitas, from Lat. graluitus= gratuitous, flee.] 

1. That which is given or granted gratui- 
tously, or as a free gift ; anything given or 
doue freely or for nothing ; a free gift ; a dona- 
tion ; a kindoesa. 

“These gratuities auayled not to make this King 
James friendly to the real me of Englaude."— Grafton : 
Henry VI. (an.i:|. 

2. Something given in returo for a favour or 
service; an acknowledgment; a recompense; 
a return. 

“ Performing, now and then, certain office# of reli- 
gion f'lrfeui dl gratuities." — Burke: Penal Laws ugumst 
Irish Cutholict. 

«J “ Gratuity and recompense both imply a 
gift, and a gift by waj of return for some sup- 
plied service; but the gratuity is inde- 
pendent of all expectation as well as light; 
the recompense is founded open some admis- 
sible claim." (Cratb : Eng. Synon.) 

* grat -u-late, v.t. & i. [Gratulate, a. Sp. 
gcatular ; Lai ^rafttfore.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To congratulate ; to wish joy to ; to salute 
with congratulations. 

“ Dangers? how mean yon dangers, that so courtly 
You grotnlaie my safe return from dioiiiers i " 

Ford : Lover s Mela uc >oly, L L 

2. To welcome 

“To gratulate the sweet return of mom." 

Milton : P. /{.. ir. 438. 

3. To reward ; to recompense. 

"I could not choose but gratulnt» y-nr honest 
endeavours with this remembrance. H>y*coo.t. 

B. Intrans. : To exult. (Milton : P. L., 
ix. 472.) 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p6t, 
Syrian, eo, os = e; ey — a. qu = k\r. 
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* gTat'-U late, a. (Lat. gratidatus , pa. par. 

ol' gratulor = to wisli one joy; pleas- 

ing, thankful.] Gratifying, felicitous ; to ba 
rejoiced at ; fortunate. 

"There's more behind that is more gratulate." 

, Shake*}). : Measure for Measure, v. L 

♦grat^u-la'-tlon/grat u-la cion, s. (Lat. 
gratuldtio, from gratulatus , pa. par. of gratu- 
lor ; Ital. gratulaziane ; Sp. prafithteion.] The 
act of congratulating or felicitating ; a con- 
gratulation or expression of joy or pleasure. 

" Angelic gratulations rend tha skleB.” 

Vow per : Truth, 567. 

* grat'-u la-tor i lf,odv. [Eng. gratulatory; 
-ly. J In ’a gratukitory or congratulatory 

manner. 

grat'-u-la-tor-y, a. & s. [Lat. gratnlatorius, 
from 'gratulatiis, pa. par. of gratulor ; Ital. & 
Sp. gratulatorio.] 

A, As adjective : 

1. Congratulatory ; expressing gratulatlon 
or congratulations. 

•• The usual ground work of such grntulatory odes.” 
—Bp. Hartley : Sermons, vol. L, ser. 5. 

2. Expressing gratitude orthanka ; grateful. 

•• Whereas formerly he had disowned any propitia- 
tory sacrifice, content with gratulatary ... he now 
makes it properly propitiatory.”— Watertand: Works, 
viii. 26?. 

B. >4$ subst. : An address or expression of 
congratulation or felicitation to any person 
for some good which lias befallen him. 

•» grat -u-lihg, a. [Lat. gratulor = to con- 
gratulate.) Congratulatory, well-wishing. 
'•Where’s orator Higgen with his gratuling speech 
now?” Beaum. <£ Flet : Beggar’ t Biuh, in L 

graul-Ite, s. [From Granl, near Schwarzen- 
berg, in Saxony, where it occurs; suff. -He 
(Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : The same as Tecticite (q.v.). (Dana). 
grau'-wac-ke, s. [Graywacke.] 

gra va men, $. [Lat., from gravo — to 
weigh down ; gravis = heavy. ] 

]. The substantial cause of an action at law ; 
the ground or burden of complaint ; that pait 
of an accusation which weighs most hesvily 
against the accused. 

2. A representation ; a motion : specif., a 
motion proposed in Convocation. 

> gra-vam -in oils, n. (Lat gravamen, gen. 
grdvamin(is) ; Eug. adj. sutf. -o<ts.] Grievous, 
burdensome. 

grav^ (1), v.t. [Graves.] 

Nant.: To clean a ship’s bottom hy burning 
off the weeds, barnacles, &c., and coating it 
with pitch and tallow. 

grave (2). gralf, *grav-yn, v.t. Sii. [A.S. 
grafan = to dig, to engrave ; cogn. with Dut. 
graven; Dan. grave ; Sw. grafva ; lcel. gra/a; 
Goth, graban - to dig; Ger. graben; Gr. 
ypdtfxo ( grapho ) = to write, to engrave; Fr. 
graver = to engrave ; Ir. gra/aim = to scrape.] 

A. Transitive .* 

* 1. To dig. 

*• Thel . . . hadde grave on the ground ninny greta 
cauya.” Alexander A Hindi nuts, 6. 

2. To bury, to inter, to entomb. 

" Thau in a grafe th ai gan him grave," 

Legends of Holy Rood, p. 79. 

*3. To carve ; to form or shape by cutting 
with a chisel, as a sculptor. 

•' Thou ah alt nut make to thee any graven image."— 
Exodus xx. 4. 

4. To carve ; to cut as letters or figures on 
stone, wood, metal, &c., with a chisel or 
graver ; to engrave. 

[Hel graved it on a gem and wore it next his heart” 
Coivper : Anti-Thelyphthora. 

5. To impress deeply. 

B. Intro ns. : To carve ; to write or cut 
words or figures on wood, metal, «fcc. ; to en- 
grave. 

•* Thou shn.lt make a plate of pure gold, and grave 
upon it ."—Exodus xxviii. 36. 

• grave, * grafe, * graive, s. [A.S. grerf ; 

O. S. graf ; O. Fris. gref ; Dut. graf; 
O. H. Ger. graf; lcel. graf; Sw. graf; Dan. 
pray; Ger. grab.] 

1. A hole or excavation in the earth, in 
which a human body is buried ; a place of 
interment; a tnmb, a sepulchre. 

" The graves, all gaping wide. 

Every one lets forth his upright." 

Shake tp, ; Midsummer Sight's Dream, v. 2. 


* 2. Any tiling graven or carved ; a carved 
image. 

3. A place of great slaughter or mortality. 

4. Destruction ; ruin ; death. 

" Richard marked Min for the grave," 

Shakes/). ; 3 Henry VI., IL 6. 

grave-clothes, s. pi. The clothes or 
dress In which the dead are buried ; a winding 
sheet. 

"Alice, in her gra ve- dot hes hound, 

Ghastly Biuiliug, points a seat.” 

Scott : Frederick 4 Alice. 

grave digger, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who digs graves. 

2. Entom. : The name given in Jamaica to a 
fossorial insect of the order Hymenoptera, 
family Sphegidae, which digs holes iri clay, in 
which it lays its eggs, depositing along with 
them, for the future sustenance of its larvae, 
caterpillars and spiders slightly stung, so as 
to leave them half dead. Its allies every- 
where pursue essentially the same method of 
operation. 

grave-maker, * graf makere, s. A 

grave-digger. 

"Gardeners, ditchers, an dgrav c-makert." —Sh a heap. ; 
Hamlet, v. L 

grave-making, s. Tha act or occupa- 
tion of digging graves. 

" Has this fellow no feeling of Ills business f he sings 
at grave-making." — Shakcnp. : Hamlet, v. L. 

* grave - man, s. A eexton, a grave- 
digger. 

grave-mound, s. 

Anthrop. : The generic term for what is 
probably the earliest, and certainly the most 
widely-distributed form of funeral monument. 
Grecnwell (British Burrows (Introd.), p. i.) per- 
tinently applies to the grave-mound the words 
of Horace, “ monumentum eere perennius 
how pertinently may be perceived by a mental 
glance at the barrows of the Yorkshire wolds, 
at the grave-mounds that spread like a cover- 
ing over the steppes of Western Asia, and at 
the pyramids, the sepulchres of the early 
Egyptian kings. The facility with which the 
savage could heap a mound of earth over the 
remains of his dead commended this form of 
commemoration to his little-developed mind, 
and to this day such sepulture is common 
among certain tribes of American Indians ; 
on the other hand, as civilization advanced, 
its durabdity— whether in the form of an arti- 
ficial hill, a huge cairn, or a stupendous 
pyramid — was recognised and seized on by 
those who wished to raise a monument be- 
fitting a hero, or to perpetuate their own 
memory. In British barrows flints and broken 
pottery are found scattered in such a way as 
to preclude the idea of accident. Greenwell 
suggests that they symbolised some, religious 
idea, and adds that the lilies in Hamlet (v. 1) — 

" For charitahle prayers, 

Shards, flints, and pebbles should be thrown on her”— 

may have reference thereto, lie accounts for 
the rite being practised at the grave of a 
suicide denied Christian burial, by the aup- 
position that, as a survival of paganism, it 
was held in detestation by the professors of 
a higher form of religion. (Barrow, Cairn, 
Pyramid, Tumulus.] 

•• If people passing by the spot called out to her. 

* Musa Inin mar she would reply ’Hoi' as the Norse 
heroes used to speak from their grave-mounds."—* 
Jour. Anthrop. Jnstit., xi. 417. 

grave post, s. 

Anthrop. : A board fixed at the head of the 
graves of many Indian tribes. It usually 
contains the totem of the deceased, and 
should the tomb be that of a warrior, devices 
denoting how often he had been in war parties 
and the number of scalps he had taken. 

"On looking at his grave-post. It bore a pictorial 
inscription of this kind.” — Schoolcraft : Indian Tribes, 
L 338. 

grave robber, s. One who steals dead 
bodies from graves; a resurrectionist (q.v.). 

grave robbing, s. The aefc of robbing 
a grave ; body-snatching. 

grave-stone, s. A stone or slab laid 
over or erected near a grave, on which are 
written or cut the name, age, &c., of the 
person there buried ; a tombstone. 

" Timon. presently prepare thy grave : 

Lie where the light foam of the sea may beat 
Thy < 7 rrtpr-jVoue ilftiIy.” Shakesp. ; Timon, iv, S. 

t grave- wax, s. Adipocere (q.v.). 


grave-yard, s. An inclosed ground In 
winch the dead are buried ; a burial-ground; 
a cemetery. 

grave, o. [Fr., from Lat. gravis = heavy, 
grave ; cogn. with Goth, kaurs — heavy ; Gr. 
papvs (barus) ; Sansc. guru; Sp. & Ital. grave.] 
L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. Lit. : Heavy ; of weight. 

" His shield grave and great." Chapman. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) Weighty ; serious ; important ; mo- 
mentous. 

" Gordon however ji< -..itively refused to take on him 
self so grave a responsibility .' — Macaulay : Hitt. Eng. 
ch. Kill. 

(2) Important ; of weight, credible. 

” The graven of their own writers, and of strangers, 
do bear them witness.”— Grew: Cosmologia Sacra. 

3. Sedate ; solemn ; eoher ; serious. 

"Justice la grave and decorous."— Burke: On thy 
French Revolution. 

4. Serious ; heavy : as, a grave charge. 

* 5. Plain ; staid ; aedate ; not gaudy ; quiet : 
as, a grave dress. 

6. Not aliarp of sound ; not acute. [Ao 

CENT.] 

“The acute accent raising the voice . . . and the 
grave depressing it lower, and both having some em- 
phasis.— i.e. more rigorous pronunciation. ” — Holder. 

II. Music : 

1. Deep in pitch : ns, grave hexachord, the 
lowest hexaclmrd in the Guidonian system. 

2. Slow in pace ; solemnly. 

II Crsbb thus discriminates between grave, 
seriotis , and solemn: 4 ‘ Grave expresses more 
than serious ; it does n< t merely bespeak the 
absence of mirth, but that heaviness of mind 
which is displayed in all the movements of 
the body. A man may be grave in liis walk, 
in his tone, in his gesture, in his looks, and 
all his exterior ; he is serious only in hia 
general air, his countenance, and demeanour. 
Solemn expresses more than either grave or 
serious; like serious, it is employed not so 
much to characterize either the person or the 
thing : the judge pronouuces the solemn sen- 
tence of condemnation in a solemn manner ; a 
preacher delivers many solemn warnings to hia 
hearers." (Crabb: Eng. Sy non.) 

* grave (3), v.t. [Grave, a.) 

Music : To render grave, as a note or tone. 

grav el, *grav-elle, *gra-vylle, s. [O. 

f'r. gravele, gravelle ; Fr. gravelle, gravier, 
ditnin. of O. Fr. grave, greve — rough and 
mixed with stones. Prob. from the same root 
as Bret, grouan ; Corn, grow ; WeL gro = 
gravel; Gael, grothlach = gravelly ; Sansc. grd- 
van = a stone.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : Small pebbles, stones, or 
fragments of stone, intermixed with sand, 
loam, clay, flints, &c. 

" Gravel consists of flints of all the usual sizes and 
colours, of the several sorts oi pebhles ; cornet lines 
with a few pyritse, and doer mineral hodies, con- 
fusedly intermixed, aud common sand.”— Woodward. 

II. Technically: 

1. Geol. : Gravel is formed by the action of 
water upon disintegrated portions of rock, 
which tend to be tir^t blocks or boulders, 
then pebbles, next gravel, and finally sand, if 
not even silt. The fragments of which it is 
composed vaiy from the size of a pea to that 
of a hen’s egg. 

2. Pathol. : The presence of minute concre- 
tions in the urine constitutes the atleetion 
known as the gravel. It is usually owing to 
the presence of uric acid, urates, oxalates, and 
phosphates. Amongst exceptional urinary 
calculi are carbonate of lime, cystine, xanthine, 
fatty and fibrinous concretions. The chief 
symptoms are dull, aching pains over the 
renal regions, extending to the thighs, fre- 
quent micturition, and llie occasional appear- 
ance in the urine of blood, pus, epithelium, 
or unorganized sediments, chiefly uric acid 
and oxalates. 

“ Most physicians doe highly commend their roots 
[asparagus] brused and taken in white wine, for to 
ex|>ell the stone aud grauellf—P. Holland : Plinie. 
bk. xx. ch. x. 

gravel-path, gravel walk, s. A path 
or alley covered with gravel; a gravelled path. 
" My garden w;is laid out in gravel- tealkt. Intersect- 
ing each other iu right angles . Knox Estayt, No. 75. 

gTavel pit, s. A pit or excavation out 
of which gravel is dug. 

’’ He saw Mr. Sueli-a one go this morning nt nine 
o’clock towards the gravtl-pitt."— Steele; Spectator. 
No. 138. 


boil, b 6 $; poilt, ; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, ^Ccnophon, exist. -Ihg. 
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gravel— gravitation 


gravel-root, s. 

Hot.: Kuputorium purpureum. 

gravel-stone, s. 

Cltem ., <fr. : One of the minute concretions 
whose piesence in the uriue constitutes the 
disease called Gravel (q.v.). 

gT&v'-el, v t. [Gravel, *.] 

L Literally : 

1. To cover with gravel ; to lay gravel on* 

•* The lounger »t*l<loin strays 
Beyond the .luooth end gra veUcd 

Scolf : Bridal of TrUrmain. TI. il- 28. 

*2. To run a ahip on to the sand or beach. 

“And when wo were fallen into * place betwei-n two 
seas. I iey gravelled the sliip." [Gr. etuuKei\av 
(epoUctlan), AiiUi. Vera., ran the «hlp aground, j — Acts 
ixvn. 41. (Uheiuis.) 

*3. To cause to atick in tha sand or gravel. 

** William the Conqueror, when he Invaded this 
Island, chanced at 1»1 b airtv.d to he grit relied: and one 
of hi» feet stuck so fust in the sand, that he fell to Ihe 
ground. "—Camden : Hemaiut. 

4. To hurt the font of, as a horse by sand 
or gravel lodged under the shoe. 

* II. Fig . : To perplex utterly, to confound, 
to worry and distress. [Gravel, s. II. 2.] 

“The physician was so gravelled and amazed withall, 
that he lmd not a word more to aay." — A'orth : t* la- 
tar ch, p. 764. 

gra ve-less, a. [Eng. grave , s. ; -[«;.] With- 
out a grave or tomb ; tin buried. 

" My brave Egyptians all. 

By the discandying of thla pel letted •torin. 

Lie grave/ eat . " 

S>takeap. : Antony A Cleopatra, iil. 1L 

grav-elled, pa. }>ar. or a. [Gravel, r.] 

grav’-el-Ii-ness, s. [Eng. gravelly; -n«s.] 
Tne quality or state of being gravelly, or 
abounding with gravel. 

grav'-el-Iing, pr . par., a., k s. [Gravel, i\] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I. Literally : 

1. The act of covering or coating with gravel. 

2. The gravel with which any area is covered. 

II. Fig.: The act of worrying, perplexing, 

or confounding utterly. 

grav-el-ly, a. [Eng. gravel ; -ly . ] Full of 
or abounding with gravel ; consisting or of 
the nature of gravel ; covered with gravel. 

" Oft pacing, as the manner his deck. 

My gravelly bounds." Cow per : Four Age*. 

gra ve-ly, adv. [Eng. grave , a. ; -ly.] 

1. In a grave, serious, or solemn manner; 
seriously; solemnly ; in sober earnest. 

“ It was gravely said that she bad cast fearful spells 
on those whom she bated."— Macaulay : But. Eng., 
cb. xm. 

* 2. In a sober, staid, or quiet manner ; 
without grandness or show : as, To be gravely 
dressed. 

gra-ve men'-te, adv. [Ital.] 

Music: Slowly and in a solemn styls. 

grav'-en, pa. par. or a. [Grave, v.) 

gra ve-ness, s. [Eng. grave, a . ; -ness ] The 
quality or state of being grave; serious ; 
solemnity ; gravity ; sobriety of behaviour ; 
dignity. 

" His sables and his weeds 
Importing health ami grave nest.” 

Shakes/’. . Hamlet, iv. 7. 

*gra-ve'-6-len5e, s. [Lat. graveolentia, from 
graveolerts = smelling strongly (q.v.) ; Fr. 
graveolence. j A strong and offensive smell. 

•gra ve -o lent, a. [Lat. graveolens , from 
gravis - heavy, and olens, pr. par. of oleo = to 
smell.] Smelling strongly and offensively; 
stinking. 

"The hutter was yellow, and sonaethiDg graveotent." 
—Boyle ' U’orAy. iv. 58 b, 

gray er, * graf-er, * graf ere, * grav- 
owre, s. [A.S. grirfere ; Fr. grai'eur.] 

1. One who carves or engraves ; one whose 
business is to carve or engrave upon wood, 
stone, metal, kc. ; an engraver, a sculptor 

•‘Just like a mai-ble statue did he stand. 

Cut by some skilful graver" t artful hand." 

Cowley : Py ramus A Thitbe. The Song. 

2. The tool or style used in graving. They 
sre made of different shapes, according to the 
purpose intended, and are of fine steel ; a burin. 

2. An instrument used for turning iron after 
U has been roughed out by the heel-tool. 


* grav'-or-y, 8. [Eng. graver; -y ] The pro- 
cess or art of graving ; engraving, engravery. 

" Any piece of picture, or graver y and embossing." — 

P. Holland. 

grave^, s. pi. [Greaves (2).] 

* grav'-lC, a. [Eng. grav(ity); - ic .] Pertain- 
ing to or causing gravitation ; as, gravlc 
forces, gravic attraction. 

* gr&v'-ld, a. [Lat. gravulus, from gravis = 
heavy.] Big or heavy with child; pregnant; 
fruitful. (Lit. £fig.) 

"The gTficious king 
To esse and crown their gravid piety, 

Grants their request," 

Beaumont : Ptyche, &ir, 

* gr&v'-i-date, v.t. [Lat. graviilatus, pa. par. 
of gravida = to load, to impregnate ; gravidas 
= loaded, pregnant.) To cause to become 
gravid or big with child. 

“Her womb Is said to bear him (blessed is the womb 
that ban* tlieej. to have been gravidafed or great with 
child. '—Barrow . Sermons, vul. ii., ser. 24, 

* grav -I-da’-tion, s. [Lat. gravidatus, pa. 
par. of gravido.] The act of making preg- 
nant ; the state of becoming or beiug preg- 
nant ; pregnancy. 

"As Iv yatrrpi expresseth a proper gravida- 

lion, so doth iv yaorpt <rvAA<x(3fiv a proper concep- 
tion."— Pcarton : On the Creed, Art. 11L 

* gra Vld'-i-ty, s. [Lat. gravidus = loaded, 
pregnant.] The atate of being pregnant; 
pregnancy. 

"The signs of gravidity end obstructions are hard to 
be distinguished in the beginning." — Arbuthnol : On 

Diet. 

gra-Vlf -Ic, a. [Lat. gravis = heavy, and facias 
to make.] Slaking heavy ; adding or giving 
weight to. 

grav -I gra -da, s. pi. [Lat. gravis = heavy, 
and gracilis = a'atep ; gradior = to take steps, 
to walk.] 

Palfpont, : Ground-sloths ; a tribe or family 
of edentate mammals, now extinct. The 
name is modelled on Tardigrada, sometimes 
used for the Bradypodidse, or ordinary aloths, 
to which the Gravigruda were akin. Besides 
other differences, they were much larger. The 
tribe or family comprised the huge Megathe- 
rium, the Mylodon, the Megalonyx, kc. (q.v.). 
All are American, and of Post-pliocene age. 

grav'-i grade, a. [Graviorada.] 

Paltzont. : Walking heavily ; of or belonging 
to the edentate trihs or family Gravigrada 
(q.v.). 

* gra-vil -o quen9©, s. [Lat. gravis = heavy, 
grave, and loquens, pr. par. of loquor = to 
speak.] Grave or weighty speech or language. 

gra vim - e- ter, s. [Lat. gravis - heavy ; 
Gr. perpov ( metron ) = a measure.] An instru- 
ment for determining the specific gravities of 
bodies, solid or liquid. 

grav-I-met'-ric, a. [Eng. gravimetr(y) ; -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to gravimetry ; determined 
or ascertained by a gravimeter. 

gravimetric-analysis, s. 

Chem. : The method of analyzing compound 
bodies, performed by decomposing them aud 
finding their elemental weight. 

gra-vim'-e-try, s [Lat. gravis = heavy, and 
Gr. perpov (metron) = a measure.] The art or 
science of determining the specific gravity of 
bodies. 

gray Ihg, pa. par., a., k s. [Grave (2), r.] 

A. k B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Literally : 

1. The act or art of engraving or carving 
wood, stone, metals, &c. 

"Ha [Holbein] learned besides, graving , casting, 
modelling;, pnd architecture 11 ^ dipole : A necdote * of 

Painting, vol i., cb. iv. 

2. That which is carved or engraved ; carved 
work. 

"Skilful to work in gold ; also to grave any manner 
of graving."— 2 C7»romcJei 1L 4. 

II. Fig. : Anything impressed deeply upon 
the heart or mind. 

"For new graving* upon their souls."— King Charlet: 
Eikotx Basil ike. 

grav - Ihg, s. [Grave (1), ?>.] Cleaning a 
ship’s bottom by burning off the sea- weed, 
and then paying the planks with pitch. Ships 


were formerly beached for this purpose, and 
the work was done during the time of the ehh. 
It ia also called beaming (q.v.). 

" At work on the ootilde of the ship's bottom and 
side, wiuiblng, and graving, and stopping, as esery 
seafaring coau knows bow, — Defoe .- Robinson Cruto s. 
pt. ii. 

graving-dock, «. A dock Into which 
veaaels are floated to have their bottoms exa- 
mined and cleaned ; a dry-dock. The vessel 
ia floated in and the gatea at the entrance 
closed when the tide ia at ebb. 

graving piece, s. 

Shipbuild. : A small piece of wood Inserted 
to supply the defects of a plank. 

gra -vi ta, adv. [Ital.] 

Mus. : With weight, dignity, and majesty. 

grS.v'-I-tate, v.i. [Lat. gravitatem , accua. of 
gravitas = weight, gravity ; Fr. graviter .] 

1. Lit. : To be affected hy or under the in- 
fluence of gravitation ; to move by gravita- 
tion ; to tend to the centre. 

"All its parts magnetic ]>ower assert, 

And to each other gravitate.” 

Biaekrnore : Creation, bk. IL 

2. Fig. : To tend towards any centre of 
attraction ; to be attracted. 

"A multitude of those mean and timid politician* 
who naturally gravitate towards Ibe stronger l*rty." 
—Macaulay : But. Eng., ch. xlU. 

grav-i-ta'-tlon, s. [Eng. gravitate); -ion * 
Fr. gravitation .] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : In the same sense aa II. I. 

" When the loose mountain trembles from on high. 
Shall gravitation cease, if you go by ?" 

Pope: Eu<ty on Man, Iv. 128. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Attraction produced not by a physical, 
but by some moral force. 

(2) Downward tendency in the literary 

world. 

" With all the might ot gravitation blest." 

Pope : Dane tad, ii. 818. 

II. Physics : A natural force acting upon all 
material bodies throughout the universe, with 
the effect of attracting or drawing them to 
each other. Hence it is often called the at- 
traction of gravitation. It lias been shown 
that every molecule of one body acts upon 
every molecule of the other. The attraction 
between two material particles is directly pro- 
portional to the product of their masses, and 
inversely proportional to the square of their 
distances asunder,— t.e., the force of gravity 
decreases in exact proportion as the square 
of the distance increases. Universal nr general 
gravitation may be divided into celestial and 
terrestrial gravitation ; but when the earth is 
viewed as a planet the second category disap- 
pears in the first. 

1. Celestial gravitation : 

(1) Hist. : A glimmering perception thst 
the heavenly bodies attracted each other was 
possessed by Democritus and Epicurus in an- 
cient times, and by Bacon, Galileo, Kepler, 
and Hooke during the dawn of modern 
science ; but the decisive discovery of the 
universality of gravitation and the “ law ’* 
regulating the operations was reserved for 
Sir Isaac Newton. Cavendish illustrated 
Newton’s discovery by experiment. 

(2) Gravitation among the heavenly bodies : 
Two forces operate agaiost each other, the 
one a projectile and the other an attractive 
force. If the former only existed, the several 
planets would go off into space, moving, un- 
less collision with other bodies occurred, in 
straight lines onward forever, unless, indeed, 
some subtle ether gradually retarded their 
progress and ultimately brought them to a 
atate of rest. If gravity alone operated, the 
planets would fall towards the centre of the 
sun with coutinually increasing velocity, till 
they impinged upon his surface with de- 
structive effect. The working against each 
other of the two antagonistic forces makes 
them move around the central luminary in 
elliptic orbits, the motion being so beautifully 
adjusted that when the planet ia nearest the 
sun and apparently in danger of becoming too 
powerfully under his attraction, the increased 
velocity thus acquired carries the body past 
the danger. Not merely does the sun attract 
the planets, but the planets sttract the sun. 
Properly speaking, they do not revolve around 
him, but he and they mutually revolve round 
the common centre of gravity of them all, 
which is a point (not the centre) within the 
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bod y of the sun. The aame laws operate in 
the case of the planeta with each other, the 
primary bodies with their satellites, &v.,—i.e., 
they attract each other directly as their re- 
spective masses, and inversely as the square 
of their distances. 

2. Terrestrial gravitation : The law of gravi- 
tation as operating on the earth, as, for in- 
stance, on the fall of a stone to the ground. 
[Gravity.} 

If Law of gravitation : [Gravitation, II.]. 

gravitation measure, s. 

Physics: (For def. see example). 

" Force is Mid to be expressed In gravitation-mea- 
sure, when It is expressed as equal to the weight of 
• given mass.”— Evtrett . The C, W. S. System of Unit*, 
eta. iil., p. 13. 

grS.v'-i-ta-tive, a. [Eng. gravitate) ; -ire.) 
Causiug to gravitate, or tend towards a ceutre. 

grav'-I-ty, * grav-i-too, * grav-i-tio, s. 
[Fr. graviti; from Lat. gravitas — weight, 
gravity; gravis = heavy ; Ital. gravita ; Sp. 
yravufruL] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

]. The quality or state of being heavy ; 
weight, heaviness. 

" A thing of that waigbt and gravity, that it waieth 
some aoules dowue vnto the deepe pyt of bell " — Sir T . 
More : Worket, p. 1,03a. 

2. Weight or importance ; seriousness. 

" Length therefore is a thing which the gramtie and 
weight of such actions [prayer) doth require.”— Hooker : 
Ecclesiastical Polity, bk. v. 

3. Seriousness, enormity, flagrancy, atro- 
ciousness ; as, the gravity of the offence. 

4. Graveness, soberness, seriousness, or 
dignity of demeanour. 

•'Such ill-timed gravity, such serious folly, 

Alight well befit the solitary student" 

Johnson ; Irene, lii. 1. 

II. Technically: 

]. Mils. : Lowness or depth of tone or note. 

2. Physics : Terrestrial gravitation, the 
operation of tha law of gravitation on the 
earth, specially in making heavy bodies fall in 
all parts of the planet in the direction of its 
centre. Newton and Bessel have shown that 
in a vacuum a sovereign and a feather will fall 
with equal speed, though the rate will be very 
different in the atmospheric air. The attrac- 
tionof the whole earth, considered as a sphere, 
on a body at its surface, is the same as if the 
whole matter of the earth were collected at 
its centre. The attraction of the earth on a 
body within its surface is the same as if the 
spherical shell situated between the body and 
the earth’s surface was removed ; or is the 
same as if all the matter situated nearer to 
the earth's surface than the body was collected 
at the centre, and all the matter situated at a 
greater distance was removed. The weight 
of a body is proportioned to the attraction 
which it exerts, hence gravity in many cases 
means simply weight. [Specific gravity.] 

(1) Centre of gravity : [Centre, 111. (21)]. 

(2) Specific gravity : 

Physics, Min., £c. : The relative density of 
a substance ; the weight of a body compared 
with that of another body having the same 
magnitude. To obtain this, it is first weighed 
in air, which shows its absolute weight. Next 
it is weighed in water, to show how much it 
loses in this element. There have now been 
ascertained the absolute weights of two bodies 
of equal bulk, — viz., the one experimented on, 
and water, and the ratio of these weights is 
that also of their specific gravities. Let 1 lie 
the weight of water, and first let the body be 
heavier than that liquid, then the weight 
which it loses in water is to the absolute 
weight as 1 to the specific gravity required. 
If lighter than water, then as the weight of 
the body in air, plus the weight needful to 
make it sink in water, is to its weight in air, 
ao is 1 to the specific gravity. On this prin- 
ciple are constructed such instruments as 
Nich Ison's portable balance. In solids and 
liquids the standard is generally distilled 
water ; for the gases, atmospheric air. Spe- 
cific gravity is proportionate to density, 
and the words may be used almost inter- 
changeably. [Density.] 

gravity battery, s. A form of double- 
fluid battery, in which the fluids range them- 
selves at different heights in a single jar by 
virtue of their different specific gravities. The 
cupper or — element is iu the bottom, and the 
zinc or 4- in the upper part of the cell. 


gravity railroad, *. A railroad on 
which the cars move down an inclined plane 
by their own weight alone. 

* grav'-ous, a. [Lat. gravis = heavy, grave.. 

1. Grave, serious, sage, thoughtful, weighty. 
"The most prudent g ran ous persona of euery countie, 

cytie, porte, aud borough.”— Hall : Henry VII. (an. 1). 

2. Grave, important, aerions, momentous. 

•* Orauons matters concernyiig the weltha of bothe 
the real men.”— Hall : Edward IV, {no. 22.) 

* grav-ous-ly, adv. [Eng. gravous ; -ly] In 
a grave, aerions, or thoughtful manner; 
gravely. 

* grav-owre, s. [GnAVER.] 

gra-vy, * grea vy, * grea-vie, s. [Etym. 
doubtful ; probably formed from graves (q.v.).] 
The juice w'hich drops from meat while roast- 
ing, made into a dressing for the meat when 
served up. 

"I have been Invited to a pawnbroker’s table, by 
pretending to bate gravy." — Goldsmith : Citizen of the 
World, let. 26. 

gra wa'-tha, s. [A Brazilian word.] 

Bot . .* A kind of Bromelia used in South 
America for the manufacture of ropes. Called 
also Curra-tow. 

gray, * gra, * grai, * graye, * grel, * grey, 
* greye, a. & s. [A.S. greeg ; cogn. with 
Dut. graauw ; lcel. grar ; Dan. graa ; Sw. 
grl ; Ger. gran; Lat. ravus ; O. H. Ger. 
yniui.) 

A. As adjective : 

I. Literally : 

1. Of a colour between white and black ; 
hoary ; of the colour of hair whitened by age ; 
ashy-coloured. 

" These gray and dtin colours may also he produced 
by mixing whites and blacks."— Xewton : Optics. 

2. Having hair whitened by age ; gray- 
haired. 

“Living creatures generally do change their hair 
with age. turning to be gray." — Bacon : natural Hist. 

3. Whitened or made, hoary by age. 

" My hair is gray, but not with years.” 

Byron : Prisoner of Chilian. 

4. Dusky, dark. 

" Gray dawn appears, the sportsman and bis train 
Speckle the bosom of the distant plain." 

Cowper : Progress of Error, 82. 

* II. Fig. : Old, mature ; as, gray experience. 

B, As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A gray colour ; a colour between white 
and black ; a neutral tiut. 

* 2. A gray -beard ; an old, gray-headed man. 

“Telling bis tale alway this old grey " 

Chaucer : Trotlus, bk. lv. 

* 3. A kind of fur. 

“Gold ne aoluer.Jvouh ne gray " 

O. Eng Miscell ., p. 94. 

* 4. A badger. 

“The gruyes. polcata, or brocks, have a cast by them- 
selves. when they be atiraid of huuters."— P. Holland; 
Pliiue , bk. vm., cb. xxxviii 

5. A kind of salmon (Salmo erox ). 

TI The gray of the morning: The dawn. 

IL T echnically : 

1. Bot. : A genus of colours ; the species 
are ash-gray, ash-grayish, pearl gray, slate 
gray, lead-coloured, smoky, mouse -coloured, 
hoary, and rather hoary. ( Bindley .) 

2. Entom. : A moth, Dianthcecia ccesia. 
(Newman.) 

H Obvious compounds : Gray-eyed, gray- 
headed, gray -haired , &c. 

gray-antimony, s. 

Min. ; The same as Stibnite (q.v.). 

gray beard, s. & a. 

A. As substantive : 

1. A man with a gray-beard ; an old man 
(frequently in contempt). 

" Then said the Lord : This glass to praise 
Fill with red wiue from Portugal ! 

The gray-beard with trembling hand obeys." 

Longfellow : Luck of F.denhaU. 

2. The name given to a large earthen jar, 
or bottle, for holding wine or spirituous liquor. 
Originally applied to a kind of stoneware 
drinking jugs, with bearded faces on them in 
relief, introduced in the early part of the six- 
teenth century. 

" There s plenty o* brandy In the grey-beard that 
Luckie Maclearie sent down."— ScoK : Waverley, ch 
lxiv. 

B. As adj. : Having a gray beard ; gray- 
bearded ; old. 


gray-bird, s. A species of thrush. 

gray-bread, $ . Bread made of rye or 

oats. 

gray-carpet, s. 

Entom. : Aleucis pictaria, a British moth of 
the group Geomctriua aud the family Caberidae. 

gray cast-iron, s. 

Metall. : Gray cast-iron contains carbon 
chemically combined, and also graphite in a 
free state. When gray fast- iron is treated u ith 
an acid, the graphite separates out in black 
scale 8. 

gray cobalt, s. 

Min . ; The same as Smaltite (q.v.). 

gray copper-ore, s. 

Min . : The aame as Tetrahedrite (q.v.). 

gray-eetton, s. 

Comm. : Unbleached and undyed aotton 
cloth. 

gray-fibres, s. pi 

Anal. : Pale gray fibres found with or with- 
out white ones in the sympathetic or other 
nerves. They were first discovered by Remak, 
and are often called after his name. (Quain.) 

gray fiy, s. [Grayfly.] 

gray - friars, grey - friars, «. Tha 

Franciscans (q.v.). 

gray-geese, s. pi. a name vulgarly given 
to large field stones, lying on the surface of 
the ground. 

“ Biggin a dry-shine dyke, I think. wT the grey, 
geese, as they ca time great loose stones. — Scott : Black 
Dwarf, ch. iv. 

gray-goeds, s. [Gray-cotton.] 

gray -beads, s. pi. Heads of gray -colon red 
oats, growing among others that are not. 
(Gall : Encyc.) 

gray-hen, s. The female of the black- 
cock. 

* gray-hooded, a. Gray; dnsky. 

" They left me. then, when even. 

Rose from the hindmost wheels of Plicelois wain." 

JJdton : Comus, 188. 

gray malkin, s. [Grimalkin.] 

gray-mare, grey mare, s. A cant 
term lor a wife : frum the proverb “ The yruy- 
mare is tbe better horse,” that is the wife is 
master. 

“The vulgar proverb, tbattheyrey-mareis the better 
horse, originated, I suspect, in the preference generally 
given to the grey-mares of Flanders over tne finest 
coach horses of England.” — Macaulay : Hist, of Eng., 
cb. lii. 

gray owl, grey- owl, s. 

Ornith.: The same as the tawny owl, Symium 
stridula. 

gray pease, s. pi. Common pease in a 
dried state. 

* gray, v.i. & t. [Gray, «.] 

A. Introns. : To become gray or white. 

** All grays tbe gres, that grene watz ere.” 

Oawaine, 526. 

B. Trans. : To ‘make gray. 

“ Thou hast gray’d a thousand.” 

Shirley Bird in a Cage, V. 

gray'-fly, s. [Eng. gray , andyfy.) 

Entom. : A species of CEstrus, called also 
tbe trumpet fly (q.v.). 

" Wb&t time the grayfly winds her sultry horn." 

Milton : Lycidas, 28 

gray'-hound, s. [Greyhound.] 

gray'-ish, * gra ish, greyish, a. [Eng. 

gray ; - ish. ] Somewhat gray in colour. 

"A globe-like head, a gold-like haire, 

A forehead smooth aud hie, 

On either side did shine a graish eie.” 

H'arncr.- Albions England, bk. iv., ch. 20. 

gray' - lag, gray'-lagg, s. [Eng. gray 
second element doubtful ; cf. A.S. lagu = 
water, the sea, a lake, or Ital. logo = a lake.] 

Ornith. : A user ferns , believed to be the 
origin of the domestic goose. 

grayle, s. [Grail.] 

gray'-lLrig, o. & s. [Eng. gray ; dirnin. anff. 
-ling.] 

A As adj. : Of a dull brown or gray colour. 
(See the compound.) 
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B, As substantive : 

1. Ichthy . . A British fresh -water fish, Thymxil- 

lus v ul< juris, our of the Sal in on id*. It is 

tonimon in some British streams. 

"Wholesale destruction of trout. smelt, and grayling 
In the Teviot."— Weekly Scotsman, July 12, 1878. 

2. Entom. : [GflAYLiNa-BUiTERFLy]. 
grayling-butterfly, s. 

Entom. : A British butterfly, Ilipparchia or 
Satyrus Semele. Its general colour is dull 
brown above, fulvous beneath, with dark spots. 

gray-ly, greyly, adv. [Eng. gray , grey; 
-Zi/.J In a grey colour ; with a gray tinge. 
(Keats: Endymion , i. 231.) 

gray -mill, gray-mil let, «. [Gromwell.] 

* grayne, s. [Grain.] 

gray'- ness, grey -ness, s. [Eng. gray , grey; 
-ntss.] Hie quality or state of being gray. 

gray -stone, 8. [Gkeystone.] 
gray'- wack-e, s. [Greywacke.] 
gray'- weth er, s. [Greywether.] 

graze (1), * grase, v.t. &• i. [Etym. doubt- 
ful. According to JSkcat coined from rase = 
to scrape slightly, with some confusion with 
grate, v. ; according to others connected with 
graze (2). Cl. graze (2), A. 11.] 

A. Trans. ; To touch or rub slightly in 
passing ; to brush the surlace lightly. 

“ It merely tore his coat, grazed his shoulder, ami 
drew two or three ounces ot blood ."— Macaulay . Hut. 
Eng , ch. xvt. 

B. Intrans. : To touch lightly in passing ; 
to brush. 

** Mark then a bonuding valour In our English, 

That being dead, like to the bullets grazing. 
Breaks out." Shaki tp. : Henry I'., Iv. 8. 

graze (2), ‘'gras-en, * gres yn, v.i. Sc t. 
[From grass (q.v.). O. H. Ger. gagrason ; 
Jl. H. Ger. grasen ; Dnt. grazen; Ger. grnsen.) 
A. Intransitive: 

I. Literally: 

1. To eat grass ; to feed on grass or growing 
herbage. 

"The greatest of my pride Is to see my ewes graze, 
and my lainba suck."— ohakesp. : At I'ou Like It. liL 2. 

2. To supply or furnish grass for grazing. 
“The ground coutinueth the wet. whereby It will 

never graze to purpose that year." — Dacon. 

* 3. To feed in any way ; to browse. 

“ Grazing at large In meadows submarine." 

Courper : To the Memory of the Halibut. 

* II. Fig. : To move along devouring, as 
spreading lire. 

"As every state la> next to the other that was op- 
pressed. so the hre perpetually grazed.’— Dacon, 

£. Transitive: 

1. To supply with grass or pasture ; to find 
pasture for. 

"They feed* and graze thejr cattele wandering 
through the deseits and wylde forests.” — Gotdyng : 
Justine, hk. L 

* 2. To tend while grazing. 

■* Jacob grazed his uncle Laban's sheep." 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, L 3. 

* 3. To feed on ; to eat, as growiag herbage ; 
to brnwse. 

“ He gave my kine to graze the flowery plain." 

Dry den ; Virgil ; Eel. L 11. 

graze (1), s. [Graze (1), v.) 

1. The act of grazing or touching lightly; 
a light or slight touch or rub in passing. 

2. A slight mark or cut made by an object 
touching in passing. 

graze (2), s. [Graze (2), r.] The act of 
grazing or feeding upon grass. 

graz -er, s. [Eng. graze (2) ; -er.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : An snimal that grazes or 
feeds on grass. ( Philips : Cider, i.) 

2. Ch. Hist. : The rendering of the Greek 
word Boctkoi ( Boskoi ) — herdsmen, given by 
Sozonien as the name of an order of monks 
which arose in the fifth century in Mesopo- 
tamia, and spread to Palestine. They are said 
to have fed on herbs, and gone about almost 
in a state of nudity. (Townsend.) 

gra zier (zier as zhur), 'gras ier, s. 

[Eng. graze (2) ; -er.] One who grazes or pas- 
tures cattle ; one who raises and deals in cattle. 
"The inhabitants be rather for the most parte 
graziers then ploughmen." — Stow : Description of Eng. 
land, p. 2. 

* gra zier-ly (zier as zhnr), adv. [Eng. 
grazier ; -ly.] Relating to or like a grazier. 


graz ing (1). "gra^ mg, pr. par., a., & j. 
[Graze (1), t>.) 

A. <k B. As pr. par. d partUlp. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C, As subst. : The act of touching or rub- 
bing lightly In passing ; a graze. 

" With the grazing of a bullet upon the face of one." 
— Ludlow : Memoirs, 1. 6L 

grazing angle, s. 

Fort. : The angle, of 10* or less, of a glacis, at 
which a shot will nut penetrate, but will glance 
from the surface. 

grazing fire, «. 

Fori. : A tire when the trajectory is low, and 
the projectile strikes the object, whether ver- 
tical or horizontal, at a grazing angle. Us<d 
in howitzer batteries in the third parallel, to 
enfilade the covered way ; ricochet lire. 

graz' ing (2), pr. par., a., & s. [Graze (2), u.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£ particip.judj. : (Sea 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of feeding on grass or growing 
herbage. 

2. A pasture, a grazing-ground. 

gra-zi-o'-so (z as ts), adv . [ltal ] 

Mus. : A sign or direction that the notes or 
passage to winch it is prefixed must be played 
with grace aud elegauce. 

* gre (1), * gree (1), $. [O. Fr. gret, gre; Fr. 
grt, from Lat. gratum , neut. sing, of grains — 
pleasing; ltal. grate.] That which is pleas- 
ing ; will, pleasure, satisfaction. 

" Lene me thy grace. fur to go at thl gre" 

£. Eng. AUit. Poerru ; Patience, 847. 

gTe (2), * gree, s. [Gree (2), s.) 

* gre-a-ble,a. [Mid. Eug. gre ; -able.] Agree- 
able, willing, ready. 

•• The parti be grcable St convenient" — Acts James 
III., 1485 (ed. 1814). p. 170. 

grease, *grece, *grese, Agrees. 
* gresse, $. [O. Fr. gresse, graisse ; Fr. 
graisse , from O. Fr. gras, eras ; Lat. crassus = 
thick, fat; Sp. grasa ; Port, graxa ; ltal. 
grasso. ] 

1. Ord. Lang.: Animal fat in a soft state; 
th8 oily or unctuous part of animal matter of 
any kind, as tallow, lard, &c. ; especially the 
fatty matter of land animals, as distinguished 
from the oily matter of marine animals. 

“Especially swines grease, which In old time they 
used with great ceremonie in religion."—/*. Holland 
Plinie, bk. xxviii., ch. ix. 

2. Min. : A term used in relation to lustre ; 
fat quartz lias a greasy lustre. (Phillips.) 

3. Farriery: A swelling and inflammation 
of the legs of a horse, attended with the 
secretion of oily matter and cracks in the skin. 

grease-box, s. 

Rail. Eng. : The receptacle over sn axle 
arm, which contains the lubricating material. 

grease-cock, s. 

Mach. : A faucet by which oil is admitted 
to a journal-box, or other part requiring lubri- 
cating. It is used on the cylinder cover for 
lubricating the piston without permitting the 
escape of steam or the entrance of air. 

grease-cup, s. 

Mach. : A cup attached to a part requiring 
lubrication, and from which it is supplied 
with oil. 

grease-pot, s. An iron pot, the third in 
the series in which iron plates are tiuned. 
[Tin-plate,] 

grease, ^gres-yn, v.t. [Grease,*.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. Lit. : To smear or anoint with grease or 
fatty matter. 

"They rub soot over the greased parts, especially 
tbeir faces, which at I da to their natural lnuiuty as 
painting does in Europe." — Dumpier: Voyage (an. 
1691 ). 

* 2. Fig. : To bribe ; to corrupt or influence 
with presents. (Still in use in America.) 

" Every ganime heir 

Would gladly grease the rich old bachelor." 

Drydcn : Juvenal, sat. vi. 

II. Farr. : To a fleet with the disease called 
grease. 

^ If To grease in the hand or fist : To bribe. 

“ He betrayed Scythopoll*. having been well greased 
in the fist for bis painea,"— Usher . A nnals (an, 8895). 


great er, s. [Eng. greas(e); - er .] 

1. One who or that which greases ; specif , 
a man whose business it is to see that the 
wheels of locomotives, carriages, waggons, 
&c., are properly supplied with lubricant*. 

2. A contemptuous name for a .Mexican 
Creole. 

grease' wood, t. One of the various low, 
prickly ahrube, mostly of the goosefoot tamiJv, 
found in thesalioe valleys of our western iitaie*. 

greas'-i-Iy, adv. [Eng. greasy ; Ay.) 

L Lit. : In a greasy manner or state. 

* 2. Fig. : Nastily, foully, Indelicately, ob- 
scenely. 

" You talk greasily ; your life'* gTown foul." 

Shake sp. : Love's Labour's Lost, lv. L 

grea^-I-ness, s. [Eng. greasy; -ness.) 

1. Lit.: The quality or state uf being greasy ; 
oilineas, unctuousness. 

"Upon the most of these *tones. after they are cat, 
there appears always, is It were, a kind of yren finest 
or unctuoaity." — Doyle : Works, 1. 453. 

* 2. Fig. : Grossuess, obscenity, indelicacy. 

greas'-y, * gries ie, a. [Eng. grease; -y.J 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally : 

(1) Composed or consisting of grease ; oily, 
fat, unctuous. 

(2) Smeared or daubed with grease. 

" Hi* gricsie lockea long growen and unbound." 

Spenser . t. <1.. L ix. 86. 

(3) Like greasa or oil ; smooth, oily. 

*2. Figuratively: 

I. Fat, corpulent, bulky. 

“ Let's consult together al*mt thl* greasy knight."— 
Ehakcsp. : Merry Hives (f Windsor, LL L 

* 2. Gross, indelicate, iudecent, obscene. 

" Chaste cells, when greasy Aretioe 
For his rank fieo. Is sumained sublime." 

Martton: Scourge of Villainy 

II. Technically : 

1. Farr.: Affected with the disease called 
grease : as The legs of a horse are greasy. 

2. J5of. : Having a surface which feels as if 
it was greasy, though not so in reality. 

great, *greate, *gret, *grete, *grat, 
* grit, a. & s. [A.S. great; O.S. grot; cogu. 
with But. groot ; Ger. gross; O. H. Ger. groz.] 
A. As adjective : 

1. Large in bulk or size ; big. 

“The man to wh-<m the great dog belonged."— 
Eunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. iL 

2. Large in number ; numerons. 

“Judas, one of the twelve, came, nnd with him » 
great multitude with swords and stave*." — Matt. 
xxvi. 47. 

3. Large in amount, extent, or value. 

"By money and hy having grete possessions.**— 
Chaucer: Talc of Melibeus. 

4. Large in extent or surface ; wide, ex- 
tended, extensive. 

" He could make a small town a great city.’*— Bacon • 
Essays; Of the True Greatness of kingdoms. 

5. Large, extensive, or considerable in de- 
gree ; beyond the coimnou. 

" But. after all. it is with great parts, as with great 
virtues : they naturally border on some imperfection.'* 
— Pope: Homer; Iliad. (Pref.) 

6. Considerable or extended in length or 
duration ; oflong duration ; long-continued. 

" Thou hast spoken of thy servant's house for a great 
while to come. —2 Sam. viL 19. 

7. JIarvellous, wonderfal, extraordinary, 
surprising, remarkable. 

" The works of the Lord are great."— Psalm cxi. IX 

8. Veuerahle, adorable, awful. 

"Oreat is the Lord, and greatly to be praised.*’— 
1 CAron. xvL 25. 

9. High in rank or position ; distinguished ; 
holding an eminent position in lespect of 
rank, position, mental eudownieuts or require- 
ments ; eminent ; illustrious. 

“He had been too great to sink into littleness with- 
out a struggle. "— Macaulay : H,st. Eng., ch. xxiv. 

10. In a bad sense, notorious : as, a great 
liar. 

11. Important; weighty; involving import- 
ant interests or consequences ; serious. 

"And though this be a great truth. If It be impar- 
tially considered, yet It is also a great paradox."— 
Tillotson. 

12. Chief, principal. 

"Oar great enemy 

.All incorruptible would on his throne 
Sit unpolluted." Milton : P. L., 1L 187. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ee, ce = e; ey = a. qu=kw. 
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13. Of elevated sentiments ; generous, noble, 
magnanimous. 

" In lier every thing wna goodly and stately : yet so, 
that It might seem that great uiimiedliciM was but 
the ancient bearer to tbe liuiublcuttsu."— Sidney. 

14. Wonderful, aubiime. 

M The addition of his emiilre. how It Bhowed 

In prospect from bis throne, liow good, bow fair. 

Answering his great idea." Milton: P. L., vii. 667. 

15. Opulent, magnificent, sumptuous, 

" Not Babylon, 

Nor great Alcalro, sucli itmgm licence 
Equalled." Milton : P. L., L 718. 

16. Sumptuous, expensive, costly; on an 
jxtmisive scale : as, a great feast. 

17. Swelling, proud, haughty; exhibiting 
pride or haughtiness. 

M Solyman perceived that Vienna was not to be won 
with words, nor the defendant* to be discouraged w itb 
great look*."— Knolles: Hist. a/ the Tarkes. 

18. Pregnant. 

“From following the ewea great with young."— 
Psalm lxxviil 71. 

* 11). Teeming, swollen, swelling. 

»• My heart la great, but it must break with silence.” 
Shakes/). : Pic hard II., ii. 1. 

20. Familiar, intimate, closely acquainted. 
(Colloq.) 

" For those that would not censure, or speak 111 of a 
man immediately, will talk more boldly of those that 
are so great with them." — flu con ; Essays ; Of Followers 
A Friends. 

21. Hard, difficult. 

■* It is no groat matter to live lovingly with good- 
natured and meek persons. Taylor : Devotion, 

22. Burdensome, grievous, unfair. 

“It we have sown unto you spiritual things, is it a 
great thing If we shall reap your carnal thiuga? '— 
1 Corinth, ix. 11. 

23. Denoting a step of sscending or de- 
scending consanguinity : as </rcut-grandfather, 
the father of a grandfather ; grcuPgrandson, 
the son of a grandson, and so on. 

" I dare not yet affirm for the antiquity of our lan- 
guage, that our grent-great-greal grinds ire's tongue 
Came out of Feraia ." — Camden : Remains. 

* B. As adv. : Greatly, very much. 


C. 

1 . 


“ ‘TIs great like be will." 

Shttkcsp. : 2 Henry VI., Hi. 1. 

^4s substantive : 


The mass, the bulk, the gross. 

“ To let out tby harvest by great or by day.” 

Ihusser: Husbandry ; August. 


2. (PL, with the definite article): Powerful, 
influential, rich, and distinguished. 


“ Beneath tbe good bow far— but far above tbe great ." 

Gray : Progress of Poesy. 


3. (PL): The great-go, or final examination 
at Oxford for a degree. [Go, s., If.] 

“Both smalls and greats are sufficiently distant to 
be altogether iguored, if we are that way Inclined." — 
T Hughes : Tom Brown at Oxford, ch. X. 

If (1) Crabb thus discriminates between 
great, large, and big: "Large is properly ap- 
plied to space, extent, and quantity ; big de- 
notes great as to expansion or capacity. A 
house, a mom, a heap, a pile, an army, &c., 
is great or large ; an animal or a mountain is 
great or big. Great is used generally in the 
improper sense ; large and big are used only 
occasionally.” 

(2) He thus discriminates between great, 
grand, and sublime: “These terms are synony- 
mous only in the moral application. Great 
aii n ply designates extent; grand includes like- 
wise the idea of excellence and superiority. 

. . Grand and sublime are both superior to 
great ; but the former marks the dimension of 
great ness, the latter designates that of height.” 
(Grubb : Eng. Synon.) 

Tf (\) By l tie great : In the gross ; by the bulk. 

(2) Greatest common measure: [Measure]. 


great-anteater, s. 

Zool, : Myrmecojihiiya jubata. 


great-armadillo, s. 

Zool. : Dasypus gigas. 

great-burnet, s. 

Hot. : The genus Sanguisorba. 


♦great-bellied, a. Far advanced in 
pregnancy. 

“ Great-bellied woiueu 
That had not half a week to go." 

Shakes/ 1 . : Henry I ’III., iv. 1. 

♦great born, a. Nobly descended. 


great-cattlc, s. pi. 

Iaiw : All manner of cattle except sheep and 
yearlings. (IPicirfon.) 

Great Charter, s. [Magna Charta.] 


great circle, s. [Circle.] 

Great circle sailing: 

Naut. : A system of navigation first intro- 
duced by Mr. John Towson of navigating a 
ship upon the principle that the nearest path 
between any two places upon a globe ia by 
the great circle drawn upon it between them ; 
the nearest course between two places on a 
sphere. 

great coat, s. An overcoat, a top-coat. 

great coated, a. Having a great-coat 
or overcoat on. 

great cared, a. Having large ears. 

Great-eared leaf-bat : [M acrotus]. 

Great-eared tribes : 

Anthrop,: A name sometimes employed to 
designate savage races who disfigure them- 
selves by stretching their ears to an enormous 
size with what may be called exaggerated ear- 
rings. In this case the lobes are stretched into 
pendent fleshy loops ; hut the savages by no 
means answer tbe description of Pliny's 
Panotii (N.H., iv. 27), “ whose ears were large 
enough to be used for covering tlieir bodies." 
Asa matter of fact the name Oregon is only a 
corruption of the Spanish Orejones (Big-ears), 
a nickname jocularly conferred on the inhabi- 
tants from their practice of enlarging the lobes 
of their ears. (Tyler.) 

great^go, s. 

Univ. : The same as Greats. [Great, C. 3.] 


great- gun, s. [Gun.] 

great-hearted, a. High-spirited, un- 
detected, brave. 

"The earl, as great-hearted as he, declared that lie 
neither cared for his friendship, nor feared ii is hatred." 
—Clarendon. 

great macaw tree, s. 

Bot. : Cocos or Acrocomia. fusiformis. 


* great master, $. The same as Grand- 
master (n.v.). 

"With reverence 

To our Oreat-master and tliia consistory." 

Beaurn. A Ilet. : Knight of Malta, L S. 


* great-merey, s. Great thanks. [Gra- 
mercy.] 


great-organ, s. 

Music: One (and the moat important) of the 
three organs which are most usually associated 
in large combi ued organs. They are the great 
organ, the choir-organ, and the swell ; to 
which may be added the pedal-organ or foot- 
keys for acting cm the larger pipes. The key- 
board of the great-organ contains the principal 
keys, and has the middle position, the swell 
having the next highest row and the choir the 
lowest [Organ.] 

great-primer, s. 

Print. : A type four sizes larger than long 
primer. For example — 

Great Primer. 


great seal, s. [Seal.] 

great sympathetic-nerve, s. [Sym- 
pathetic.] 

great-tithes, s. pi. [Tithe.] 

great white owl, s. 

Ornith. : The genus Nyctea. 


♦ great, * grete, v.i. & t . [Great, a.] 

A. Intrans. : To become great or big ; to 
grow large, to swell. 

" Hye wornbe bigan to grete. 

Robert of Gloucester, p. C8. 

B. Trans. : To make great ; to aggrandize. 


" Flottlug to<7rmt himself." 

Sylvester : The Lawe, 637. 


* great-en, v.t. & i. [A.S. yredtian ; O. H. 
Ger. grorea.] 

A. Trans. : To make great, to enlarge, to 
magnify, to aggrandize. 

“That the House of Austria . . . should be 
great ened by the addition of England ."— Canuten 
Elizabeth (au. 1560). 

E. Intra/is. : To become great or greater ; 
to increase. 

"Being committed against an infinite majesty, it 
[sin] grentens. and rises to the height of an iufiuite 
demerit ."— South ■ Sermom. vol. x., ser. 10. 


great' - ly, * grat - llchc, * greet - 11* 

* grete ly, * gret - liche, adv. [Eng, 
great; -ly.] 

1. In or to a great degree or manner; much. 

" Madam. I know not, nor I greatly care not." 

Shakes/). : Richard It., v. 2. 

2. In a noble or illustrious manner ; nobly, 
illustriously. 

3. In a magnanimous or high-minded man- 
ner; nobly, generously. 

“ Where are tbe»e bold intrepid »on» of war, 

That greatly turn their backs upon the fie?" 

Addison : Cato, I1L 2. 

4. Tn a sublime or noble manner ; sublimely. 

“ So God has greatly purix/sed." 

Cotopcr : Task, vi. 820. 

great -ness, * grete nesse, gret-ncs, 

* greet -nesse, * gret -nesse, * gret- 
nis, s. [A.S. greatness.] The quality or state 
of being great ; as 

1. Largeness in bulk or size ; bigness. 

“Goodly rivers (that have made their graves, 

And buried both their names, and all their good, 
Witliiu liis greatness, to augment his waves)." 

Daniel : Barons Wars, bk. 1L 

2. Largeness in n amber. 

3. Largeness in amount, extent, or value. 

4. Largeness in extent or surface, 

5. Largeness in degree ; high degree, extent. 

" In the greatness of his fully he elmil go astray." — 
Proverbs v. ”3. 

C. Marvellous or wonderful nature ; marvel- 
lousnesa. 

7. Awfulness. 

8. High rank or place ; elevation, distinc- 
tion, dignity, eminence, power. 

“Our greatness will appear 
Then most conspicuous." Milton: P. L., iL 267. 

9. Importance, seriousness. 

10. Wonderful nature or character ; sub- 
limity, grandeur. 

11. Swelling pride ; affected state ; haughti- 
ness. 

12. Nobility of mind or sentiment ; magna- 
nimity. 

" Greatness of soul U more necessary to make a 
great man, than the favour of a monarch." — Knox: 
Letters to a You no Hoblem'in, Let. 42. 

13. Force, intensity, power : as, the great- 
ness of sonnd, of force, of passion, Ac. 

♦ 14. A title of dignity. Its equivalent is 
still used in France when speaking of bishops. 

"Nay, mighty Soldan.did your greatness see 
The fruwumcr louks of mighty Tamburlaiue . . . 

It might amaze your royal majesty." 

Marlowe . Tamburlaine, iv. L 

* greave, * grafe, * greyve, s. [A.S. ge- 
refa; Dan. greve; O. Fris. greva ; leek greifi; 
Sw. gerfve.] A steward, a reeve, s grieve, 

* greave (1), * grieve, s. [Grove.] 
greave (2), s. [Greaves (1).] 

greave, v.t. [Greaves (2).] [Grave (1), t*.] 

greaves (1), s. [Fr. greves , from O. Fr. greve 
= the shin.] Armour for the legs made of 
metal, and lined with some soft material. 
They were fastened with straps and ankle- 
rings, and were richly ornamented and em- 
bossed . 

“The greaves below his knee that wound. 

With silvery scales were sheathed and bourn! 

Byron . Bride of Abydtjs, iL 9. 

greaves (2), $. [Of Scandinavian origin : cf. 
Sw. dial, grevar = greaves ; Low Ger. greven 
= greaves; Ger. grirbe = the fibrous remains 
left in the preparation of lard. (SArcuL)] The 
sediment or insoluble parts of tallow gathered 
from the meltiDg pots and made up into cakes 
for dogs’ food. 

gre be, s. [Fr. grebe, from Bret, or Arm. krib 
= a comb ; kribcl, kribeti — a crest ; Wei. crib 
= a comb, a crest ; cribell — a cock's comb. 
So named because one of tbe species ia 
crested.] 

Ornith: Podiceps, a genus of Olymbida 
(Divers). It consists of tailless birds with 
large iimbriations on their toes, which act as 
webs. Among the species may be named : — 
(1) The Great crested Grebe (iPdiceps crista - 
tns); (2) the Red-necked Grebe (P. rubricollis); 
(3) the Slavonian Grebe (P. cenm/es); (4) 
the Eared Grebe ( P.anritns); and (5) the Little 
Grebe or D.ibcliick (P. minor). The Grebes 
of this genus are confined to the Eastern conti- 
nent. An allied genus, Podily minis, is found 
throughout America. The fur of the grebe is 
used for making muffs, ladies’ collars, Ac. 


boll, boy; pout, jo^rl; cat, 9 ell, chorus, tjhin, bengh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ihg. 
-Clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion — shun ; -tion, -sion = zhim, -cious. -tious. -sions -- shus. -ble. -die. Ac. = bel. del. 
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Grecian— Greek 


Gre'-glan, a. k s. 

A. vis ctdj. : Of or pertaining to Greece. 

B. As substantive: 

1. A native of Greece. 

2. One who spoke Greek ; one who adopted 
Greek manners or habits. [Hellenist.] 

"Tliere arose a murmuring of the Grecian* against 
the Hebrews. "—Acts vl. 1 

3. One who is versed in or etudies the Greek 
language. 

4. One of the senior boys at ChriBt'e Hoe* 
pital. 

Grecian architecture, s. The styles 
of architecture which prevailed in Greece and 
its colonies up to the conquest of the country 
by the Romans. The oldest examples which 
now remain belong to that type which is 
known under the name Cyclopean, [Cyclo- 
pean.] Our earliest information respecting 
the architecture of Greece is gained from the 
poems of Homer. From him we learn that 
the palace was surrounded by Cyclopean walls, 
and had ao outer and an inner court, the latter 
being surrounded by porticos and chambers. 
This led to a large columnar hall for festive 
purposes. The chambers for the family and 
women were behind. Treasure-houses often 
existed in connection with the palaces, for 
the preservation of valuables. In plan theee 
treasure-houses were circular, and the cover- 
ing was dome-shaped. Of all that remain to 
this day, that of Atreus, at Myceuee, is the 
most remark ahle. The earliest style of regular 
architecture was that known as Doric [Dome], 
which is characterized by simplicity and 
strength. The oldest example of it is a temple 
at Corinth. The Ionic order of architecture 
.arose much about the same time,— i.e., about 
000 n.c. [Ionic.] Its characteristic features 
arc grace and delicacy. To it belonged the 
temple of Diana, at Ephesus. About the be- 
ginning of the fifth century b.c, the Corinthian 
order began to come into use. It differs little 
from the Ionic except in greater lightness and 
increased richness of decoration. In spite of 
all differeoces of form and character of the 
details, the entire structure in their orders 
rests on the same principles. The use of the 
column is the great characteristic of all, and 
the differences between the three orders is 
most clearly perceptible in its treatment. The 
arch was never used in Grecian architecture. 

Greeian-fire, $. [Gheek-fihe.J 

* Gre -gian-Ize, v.i. [Eng. Grecian; *ize.] 
To speak the Greek language. 

* Gre‘ gism, 3 . [Lat. Grcecismus, fromGraecus ; 
Gr. TputKos ( Graikos ) = Greek ; Fr. grecisme .] 
A 11 idiom or peculiarity of the Greek language. 

" Lofty thoughts . . . clothed with admirable Gre- 
citmx."—I)ryden: Origin A Progress 0 / Satire* 

* Gre’-glze, v.t. & t. [Lat. Grcecisso, from Gr. 
ypatKi^ui ( Graikizu ), from Fpao<d? ( Graikos ) = 
Greek ; Fr. Greciser; Sp. Grectsar.j 

A. Intrans. : To speak the Greek language, 

B, Transitive: 

1. To render Grecian. 

2. To translate into Greek. 

greeque (que as k), s. [Fr.,= fretwork.] 

1. An apparatus placed in coffee-pots for 
holding the coffee-grounds. The bottom iB 
perforated with minute holes, and hot water 
being poured upon the coffee placed in it, 
carries through with it the strength and aroma 
of the coffee without the grounds. 

2. A coffee-pot having provided such an 
apparatus. 

* gred, * grade, s. [Grede, v .] A cry, a 
shout. 

" On Moysen he (etten a gred." 

iienet.it A kx-jdut, 3 , 230 . 

gred' a-lin, s. [Gridelin.] 


* grede (1), s. [Greed.] 

* grede (2), s. [A.S. greada.] A bosom, a lap. 

’* Thi coppe he putt© uudur his gr^de." 

Alhaunder, 4 , 187 . 

* grede, * grad-en, v.i . & t. [A.S. grcedan .] 

A. Intransitive: 


1 . To cry, to weep. 


2 . 


"Thaune byguime thny to grede and houte." 

Sir Per umbra*, 3,225. 

To cry out, to shout. 


*’ Loude he i?r»» to grede." 

Jiobrrt of Gloucester, p. 460. 


3. To cry or call in prayer. 

"Theruore s*oll© we oft* grede to God Ayenblte 
(if Inwit, p, *212, 

B. Trans. : To cry or beg for ; to pray for, 

" Grace he gradde nud grace h« hadde." Gower, UL 14. 

*gred el, a. [Griddle.] 

* gred ire, s. [A form of gredil = griddle, by 
change of l into r.] A gridiron (q.v.). 

*gree (1), * gre, a. [Fr. gri = pleasure, from 
Lat. gratum, neut. sing, of graius = pleasing.) 

1 . Pleasure, satisfaction, goodwill. 

"My «jrtrlt . . . receyve in gre" 

Chaucer : Trolltu, lv. 202. 

2. Satisfaction for an offence or injury done. 

" To Josepe ho mode hi gre l" Kindhert Jctu, 1,428. 

*gree (2), *grece, * greeee, Agrees, 
* grlce, « gresse, * grie, * grize, s, 

[O. Fr. gre ; Lat. gradus — a step ; gradior = 
to walk.] [Grade.] 

1. A step. 

"The lord archhUhop vpon the greece of the quire, 
made a long oration." — Bacon : Henry VII., p. 170. 

2. A degree or measurement. 

" The laat and outmatst ile I* named Hlrtha, quhare 
the eleuatlon of the pole la lxiil preis." — Bellendens : 
Peter. Alb., ch. xiU. 

3. A degree or step in consanguinity. 

“ 8wa he and he 

We* evynllke in the totbir gre.’ 

Wyntown, lx. 27, 64. 

4. A step or gradation in an argument or 
climax. 

"The prophet in dUcription of the*e vanitie*. 
maketh these pries."— Knox : Reuoning with Crosra- 
ffuell, ProL U. b. 

5. Pre-eminence, euperiority. 

” To Jamei Lord of Dowclaa they the gre gave, 

To go with the Klngi* hairt." Houlate, li. 1L 
IT To bear or win the grec : To carry off the 
prize ; to have the victory. 

" And eik wba best on fute can ryn lat te, 

To preif hi* pith, or wersill. and bere the pre. n 

Douglas: Virgil , 129, M. 

gree, v.i. k t. [Fr. grltr; Gree ( 1 ), 3 .] 

A. Intransitive : 

1 . To agree, to consent. 

2. To live in amity; to agree together. 

•"And they're Juat neighbour-ilke,’ replied the 
covenanter; ‘and nae wonder they pree *ae weeL'” — 
Scoff ; Waverley, ch. xxxvi 

B. Trans. : To reconcile parties at variance. 

*gree -ange, s. [Gree, v.) Agreement, 

concord. 

* greege, Agrees, * gryse, «. [Gree (2), *.] 

greed, * grede, s. [From the adj. greedy 
(q.v.); cf. Icel. grddhr ; Goth. <?redk$=hunger; 
M. H. Ger. grit.} 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. An eager desire or longing ; greediness ; 
especially avarice or covetousness. 

* 2. A greedy fellow. 

II. Bot. (PL): A popular name for the genus 
Potatuogeton. 

* greed, v.t. [Greed, s.) To covet. 

greed-i-ly, * gred-i-liche, *gred~e-ly, 

* gred-liehe, adv. [A.S. grddiglice; IceL 
gradhigliga .] In a greedy manner; vora- 
ciously, ravenously, eagerly ; with eagerness 
or greediness. 

M The hog greedily devours many things rejected by 
every other useful animal."— Smit h : Wealth of Motions, 
bk. i., ch. xx. i 

gre ed'-i ness, * gred 1-nesse, • greed-i- 
nesse, s. [A.S. grrMigness, from gr&dig — 
greedy (q.v.). J The quality of being greedy; 
an eager longing or desire ; ravenousness, 
avidity, greed. 

" The greedineste of glorye, and the vtisaciable desire 
of fame. ‘ — Brende Quintus Curtins, io. 257. 

greed -y, * gred-i, gred ie, * gred-y, 

a. [A S. grttdig, gredig ; cogn. with Dut. 
gretig ; Icel . grddhngr ; O. Sw .gradig, gradig ; 
Dan. graadig ; Goth, g redags ; O. H. Ger. g ra- 
ta g ; O. S. gradag ; Sansc. gridhnu , gridd'hin , 
from gridh = to be greedy.] 

1. Have a keen or eager desire for food or 
drink ; very hungry ; voracious, ravenous. 

"Be not uusatiahl* in any dainty thing, nor too 
greedy upon ineata."— Ecclus. xxwii. 29. 

2. Having an eager or ardent desire for any- 
thing ; eager to obtain. 

"He w*a greedy of wealth and honours, corrupt 
himself, and a corrupter of others.''— Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch, iL 


H Formerly it was followed by to : as. Grud% 
to know, greedy to kill. 

3. Covetous, avaricious, grasping. 

"A crowd of greedy Informers ," — Macaulay BUt 
Eng., ch. v. 


greedy-gut, greedy guts, $. A greedy 
fellow, a glutton. 

gree -gree, s . [A Weet African word.] 

Bot. : The ordeal tree of Guinea — Erythrty 
phyllum guineense . 


Greek, Greeke, a. k *. [Lat. Grcecus, from 
Gr. Tpacicd? (Graikos); Fr. Gree.] 

A. As adj. ; Of or pertaining to Greece . 
Grecian. 

B, As substantive : 

1, Literally: 

L A native or inhabitant of Greece. 

" fp r *tbce. foolish Greek, depart from i 
Thero 'a money t jt thee." . 

&hakc*p. ; Twelfth Might, lv. L ' 

2. The language epoken by the inhabitants 
of Greece. 


II. Fig. : A knave, a cheat, a low fellow, 
(Slang.) 


Without a confederate th© now fashionable gam© 
or baccarat does not seem to oJTer many chances for 
the Greek."— Saturday Eeoiew, Feb. 14, 1884, p. 202. 


Greek Church, s. 

Eccleslol. <£ Ch. Hist . ; The Eastern Church, 
that of the old Eastern Empire, which, prior 
to the Turkish conquest, had its metropolis 
at Constantinople, as distinguished from the 
Western Church, which had its capital at 
Rome ; the church of the people speaking the 
Greek language rather than that of the Greek 
nation. 

1. Ch. Hist. : That the Eastern and Weet era 
Churches would first disagree, and then sepa- 
rate, was ensured from the first by the differ- 
ence in their mental constitution. The Greeks 
were notable for intense intellectual acute- 
ness, which they used to frame hair-split- 
ting subtleties of doctrine. The Romans, on 
the contrary, who had the imperial instinct, 
employed the new faith as a means of building 
op again a world-embracing dominion, with 
the “eternal city ” ae its capital. The first 
variance between the E&Bt and the Weet arose 
in the second century regarding the time of 
keeping Easter. The disputes which suc- 
ceeded were chiefly as to personal dignity. 
As long as Rome was the metropolis of the 
empire, the Bishop of Rome had indisputably 
the most important see in the Church ; but 
when, on May 11 , 330, Constantine removed 
the seat of government to Byzantium (Con- 
stantinople), the bishop of the new metropolis 
became a formidable rival to his ecclesiastical 
brother at Rome. In the second General 
Council, that of Constantinople, a.d. 3S1, the 
Bishop of Constantinople was allowed to sit 
next to the Bishop of Rome ; by the 2 Sth 
canon of the Synod of Chalcedon, a.d. 403, 
he was permitted to enjoy an equal rank. In 
5S8, John, Patriarch of Constantinople, as- 
sumed the title of oecumenical or universal 
bishop, for which he was denounced by Pope 
Gregory the Great. Disputes in the eighth 
century about image- worship widened the 
breach, as did the continued rejection by the 
Greek Church of the words Filioqut, asserting 
the procession of the Holy Ghost from the 
Son as well as from the Father, introduced by 
the second Council of Constantinople, a.d. 3S1. 
The last General Council in which the 
Churches of the East and the West were united 
was the Seventh, or Second Council of Nice, 
a.d. 787. The feud continued through the 
ninth and on to the eleventh century. In the 
thirteenth an effort was made by Michael 
Pateologus to promote a reunion of the two 
great churches at the Council of Florence, 
but all was in vain. They have remained 
separate till now. 

2. Doctrine <£• discipline : The Bible as now 
interpreted by tradition is the rule of faith. 
Regarding the Trinity, the Divinity of Christ, 
the Atonement, and the work of the Holy 
Spirit, the Greek Church holds the ordinary 
faith of Christendom. Regarding what is 
termed the procession of the Holy Ghost, the 
East holds that he proceeded from the Father 
only, while the churches of the West believe 
that he did so from the Father and the Son 
(Fifth of the Thirty-nine Articles). With re- 
gard to the decrees of God. the Greek tenets 
are what would now he called strongly Ar- 
minian. Worship of a superior or of an in- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, fathef ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go. pot, 
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greok -green 


ferior kind is rendered to the Virgin Mary, to 
saints and angels. The secular clergy are 
enjoined to marry once, and with a virgin. 
Images are in use. The Communion is ad- 
ministered even to the laity in both kinds. 
The doctrine of purgatory is not accepted. 
Baptism is by immersion, aud is followed by 
chrism or anointing. The government is 
episcopal. Excepting the Church of Rome, 
the Greek Church is the largest Christian or- 
ganization, though it would be only the third 
if the several Protestant Churches were united 
into oue. Its political importance arises 
mainly from the fact that the Emperor of 
Russia is regarded as its earthly head. It is 
the most numerous Christian body iu the 
Turkish empire, and has a patriarch at Con* 
stantinople. It has many adherents also in 
the heterogeneous Austrian empire. Tbe 
Russian emperor Nicholas delighted to call it 
“ the orthodox faith." [Orthodox. 3 

Greek fire, s. An incendiary composi- 
tion used in the early times by the Tartars, 
and afterwards by the Greeks, but little used 
in more modem times. 


Greek kalends, s. pi. [Calends.] 

Greek-nuts, s. pi. Amygdalus communis. 

Greek-valerian, s. 

Bot. : The genus Polemonium. 

greek, s. [Etym. doubtful.] The grain, the 
texture, or particular quality of one stone as 
distinguished from another. 

'* They [the stone quarries] consist of three different 
kinds of stone, one of a bluish-black colour, with a 
fine g reek, capable of receiving a polish like marble."— 
P. Carnock: Fife Statist. Acc., xL m 

* Greek -ess, s. [Eng. Greek; -ess.] A female 
Greek. 

* Greek' -ish, a. [Eng. Greek; - ish .] Of or 
pertaining to Greece ; Greek. 

*' Thou should at not beare’from me a Greekish member 

Wherein my sword had not impregsure made." 

Shakes ft. : Troilus <£ Cressida, iv. 5. 

* Greek' Ism, s. [Eng. Greek; -ism.] A 
Grecism (q.v.). 

* Greek - ling, * Gre eke’ -ling, s. [Eng. 
Greek, and dimin. sulf. -ling.) A little or uo- 
iraportant Greek. 

"Which of the Greekelings durst ever give precepts 
to Demosthenes?”— Ben Jonson : Discoveries. 


*gree ment, *gre'~ment, s. [Fr. greer = 
to agree.] Agreement, consent. 

” Agamynon by grement of all meuyt unto mlssam.” 
Destruction of Troy, 9.384. 

green, *grene, a. & s. [A.S. grtne ; O. S. 
gr6ni; coga. with Dut. groen ; Icel. gremn; 
Dan. & Sw. grbn; Ger. gran; M. H. Ger. 
grume ; O. H. Ger. kruoni ; 0. Fris. grine = 
green; Russ, zelene — greenness : Gr. \Awp6s 
(chldros)-, Saasc. hari= green, yellow.] 

A. .Is adjective : 

1. Lit. : Having a colour resembling that of 
growing herbage ; of a colour formed by com- 
pounding blue and yellow ; verdaat. 

11 On the green benk I sat and listened long " 

Dry dm : Flower A Leaf, 132. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Flourishing, fresh ; full of life and vigour 
like a growing plant : as, a green old age. 

(2) New, fresh, recent : as, a green wound. 

"Though of Hamlet's death tbe memory he green." 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, i. 2. 

*(3) Fresh, unhealed. 

"A man that atudieth revenge keepeth bis own 
wounds green." —Bacon : Essays : Of Revenge. 

(4) Not dry ; containing the sap. 

* One of you will prove a shrunk panel, and. like 
green tiuiher. warp. "—Sh akesp. ; As To u Like It, iii. a. 

* (5) Not roasted, half raw. 

" We say the meat i a green when it Is half roasted." 
— T Vatu: Logic. 

(6) Unripe, immature ; not arrived at 
maturity ; as, green fruit. 

"If you would fat green gee ye, shut them up when 
tfaey are about a mouth old."— Mortimer : Husbandry. 

(7) Immature in age or judgment ; inexpe- 
rienced, young. 

" The text is old, the orator too green.' 

Shakesp. : Venus A ddonw, 806. 

(5) Simple, raw ; easily imposed upon. 

'"He is BO jolly green ,' said Charley."— Dickens : 
Qhrer Twist, ch. ix 

(9) Of a greeuisb, pale colour ; pale, sickly, 
wao. 

... , "Hath It slept since? 

Aha wakes it now to look so green and irnle 

At what it did ?•' Shakesp. : Macbeth, L 7. 


(10) Fresh, not salted : aa, green fish. 

B. As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The colour of growing herbage; the 
colour of the solar spectrum between blue 
and yellow ; a secondary colour composed 
of the primaries blue aud yellow iu ditlereot 
proportious. 

" The thick young gras* arose lu fresher green.” 
Dryden : Flower A Leaf, 67. 

2. A grassy plot or plain ; a piece of ground 
covered with verdant herbage : as. a village 
green . 

" Lordes, beholdeth than amerel youndor out on the 
grene." air Ferumbras, 3,361. 

3. Used elliptically for green clothes. 

" They were clothide alle in grate." Perceval, 277. 

* 1. (PL): Fresh leaves or branches of trees, 
shrubs, Ac. ; wreathes. 

" It was finely wrought above head, beautified with 
greens, furnished with benches and settles."— Bunyan ; 
Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii. 

5. (PL): The young leaves and stems of 
plants of the cabbage kind, used io cookery 
and dressed for food. 

11. Technically: 

1. Paint. : Green pigments are derived 
chiefly from the mineral world, and owe their 
colour to the presence of copper. Among the 
most valuable to the painter are malachite or 
mountain green, terra verte , Veronese green, 
native carbonate of copper, cobalt green, aod 
chrome greeo. 

2. Bot. : A genus of colours, in Latin viridis, 
in words of Greek composition, chloro-. The 
typical species called simply greeu is a clear 
greeu, less bright than grass green ; virens , 
virescens, viridulus , and viridescens are shades 
of it. The other species are grass-green, ver- 
digris-green, sea-green, deep-green, yellowish- 
green, and olive-green. ( Lindley .) 

3. Her. : [Sinople, Vebt]. 

U Obvious compounds : Green-coated , green- 
garbed , green-growing , green-grown , green-man- 
tled , Ac. 

green-bird, s . The greenfinch. 

green-blights, s.pl. 

Hort. : The Aphidae (Plant-lice), 

green-bone, s. 

1. The viviparous blenny (Zoarces viviparus). 

"The viviparous blenny. from tbe colour of the 

back bone, has here got tbe name of green-bone." 

Barry : Orkney, p. S9L 

2. The garfish (Belone vulgaris). 

green-brier, s. 

Bot. : A name given in America to the genua 
Smilax. 

green - cow, s. A cow just calved. 

(Scotch.) 

green-erab, s. 

ZooL : Cardnus uirenas. 

green- crop, 5 . A crop used for food 
while in a green or growing state ; in contra- 
distinction to grain-crop, root-crop, or grass- 
crop. 

green diallage, s. 

Min. : (1) Diallage, a variety of Pyroxene ; 
(2) Smaragdite. 

green dragon, s. 

Bot. : Arisanna Dracontium. A plant grow- 
ing in the United States. 

green earth, 5 . 

1. Min . & Path. : A variety of Glauconite, 
often tilling cavities in amygdaloid and other 
eruptive rocks. 

2. Painting : A pigment, mountain green. 

green ebony, s. 

Bot.: Two trees — (1) Exccecaria glandidosa , 
(2) Jacaranda 0 valifolia. 

green eyed, a. 

1. Lit. : Having green eyes. 

"Green-eyed Neptune raves." 

Milton ■ College Exercise, 

2. Fig. ; Seeing things distorted or dis- 
coloured, green being the colour symbolical 
of jealousy. 

"And shuddering fear, and green-eyed jealousy." 

Shakesp. : Merchant if Venice, ixi. 2. 

green -fly, s. 

Entum. : A bright-green fly — Musca chloris. | 


green-groeer, $. [Greengrocer.] 
green-grosbeak, s. 

Ornith. : The same as Greenfinch (q.v.), 

green band, s. An inexperienced per* 
son ; a novice. 

green-headed, a. Of immature jadg- 
ment. 

" With green-headed Ignorance, I would presume to 
go on to the gate. "— Bunyan : Pilgrim s Progress, pL ii 

green iron ore, s. 

Min. : The aarne as Dufhenite 

green lave r, s. 

Bot. : Ulva latissima, an algal. 

green lead ore, s. 

Min. : The same as Pyromorphite (q.v.). 

green linnet, s. [Greenfinch.] 
green lizard, s. 

ZooL: Laccrta viridis — a small lizard oc- 
curring io Jersey. 

green malachite, s. 

M in. : The typical variety of Malachite (q.v,), 

green man, s. A savage, a wild man. 

Green-man orchis : 

Bot. : Aceras a nthropophortk. 

green-marble, s. 

Stone-cutting : Serpentine. 

green-mineral, s. 

Painting ; A carboaate of copper, need as a 
pigment. 

green osier, s. 

But. : Salix rubra. 

green room, s. 

1 . A room close to tbe stage in a theatre, In 
which the actora wait until it is time for them 
to go on to the stage, or during tbe intervals 
of their parts. Called from having been 
originally painted in green. 

2. A room in a warehouse where new or green 
cloth is received from the weaviog factory. 

Green Salt of Magnus, s. 

Chcm. : Pt(NH 3 ) 4 Cl 2 4- PtCl 2 . A double 
salt of platinous chloride with platinous tetra- 
mine chloride. Obtaioed by pouring a boiling 
solution of platinous chloride in bydrocblorio 
acid into excess of aqueous ammonia. It is 
green crystalline powder, insoluble in water, 
green sand, s. [Greensand.] 

green - sickness, s. The same as 

Chlorosis (q.v.). 

" I was almost eaten up by the greensickness.”— 
Steele: Spectator. No. 431. 

green sloke, s. The same as Green- 
laveh (q.v.). 

green-stall, s. A stall oo which greeas 
and other vegetables are exposed for sale. 

green- tea, s. A tea having a greeuisb 
colour, duo to the mode in which the leaves 
are treated in the process of drying. The 
chief varieties of it are Hyson-ski a, Twaakay, 
Hyson, Young Hyson, Imperial, and Gun- 
powder. [Tea.] 

green-tortrix, s. 

Entom. : A iuotb (Tortrix viridana ), com- 
mon in England. 

green -turtle, $. 

Zool. : Chelone Midas. [Che lone. Turtle.) 

* green vitriol, s. 

1. Chem. : Crystallized ferrous sulphate, 
FeSo 4 *FH 2 0. 

2. Min.: The same as Melanterite, Cop- 
peras, and Sulphate of Iron. 

green-weed, s. [Greenweeo.] 

* green, v.i. & t. [A.S. grtnian; O. H. Ger. 
gruonen; Dut. groenen.) 

A. Intrans. : To become or grow green, 

" Tbe newe spryng 
Whonne it greneth in tne gynnyng." 

Romaunt of the Rose, 4,32a 

B. Trans. : To make greeo. 

1. Absolutely. 

" Great Sprine before 

Greened all tbe year. 1 Thomson : Spring. 331 


toll, bo^; poll t, jrfrfcl; eat, fell, cborus. fhin, beneh; go, gem; thin, this, sin, as; expect, Xenophon, e^rist. pb = L 
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greenback— greenstone 


2. Completed l»y preposition. 


•• Have not mini 
Greened over April'* lap?"' 

Keats : Endymicn, L 217. 


green'- back, s. [Eng. grcoi, and &ac/:.J A 
popular name for the paper money first issued 
by the Treasury of the United States in 1S02. 

•'This wiw Accomplished by the issue of Leynl 
Tender notee (popularly known as * Greenback*, ‘jam 
the colour of the ink with which the reverse ol the 
Dote was prluted)." — Echo. May 8. 1873. 


1 green’-broom, s. [Eng. green, and broom.) 
[Gkeenweed.J 


green-cloth, s. [Eng, green, and rtof/i.) A 
board or court of justice, formerly held in the 
counting-house of the king’s household. It 
was composed of the lord-steward ami the 
oflicers under him, nml had cognizance of all 
matters of government and justice in the 
household, ami also power to keep the peace, 
and to punish offenders against it within the 
verge of the palace, and two huudred yards 
beyond the gates. 

green’-er-y, s. (Eng. green ,* -ery.) 

1. A place where green plants are reared. 

2. A hunch or mass of green plants or 
foliage ; a wreath. 

“The greenery should bo either flowing naturally 
upward or twining.’' — Harper'* Monthly Magazine 
(Dec . 1880), p 28. 


green fin^h, s. [Eng. green, &nd finch.) 

OrnWu : Coccothra ustes chforis, an insessorial 
bird of the family Fringillithe. hi the male 
the upper parts and breast are yellowish- 
green ; the head tinged with grey ; the edges 
of the wings, the outer webs of the primary 
quills, and the base of the tail -feathers yellow. 
In the female the upper parts are greenish- 
brown, and the breast greyish-brown. It is a 
permanent resident in .Britain, frequenting 
gardens, orchards, small woods, &e. It lays 
from four to six eggs, which are white, tinged 
with blue. Called also Green -Grosbeak and 
Green -linnet. 


green-fish, s. [Eng. green, andjlsft.j 

Ichthy. : An American name for Temnodon 
saltator, one of the Scoinberidae (Mackerels); 
widely diffused in the warmer oceans and seas 
of both hemispheres. 

green -gage, s. [Eng. green, and gage, named 
after the Rev. M. Gage, who first brought it 
to England.) 

Hort. : A delicious variety of*plum, Prunvs 
domestica . Its skin and juicy pnlp are of a 
green colour ; it has a delicious flavour. 

green - gro wer, s. [Eng. green, and grocer.] 
A retailer of gieen vegetables. 

green heart (heart as hart), s. [Eng. 
green, and heart.) 

Bot. : The name given in Penierara to Nec- 
tarnlra Rodiaei, a tree of the Laurel order, 
which furnishes hard timber, and yields the 
febrifuge called Bibiri, or Bebeera. 

* green hood, *grene-hed, * gren he d, 

* gren hede, s. [Eng. green; -hood.] 

1. Greenness, \ erdure. 

'•Ane uayre gardyne uol of grenhede." — Ayenbite 
Of In tc it, p. 94. 

2. Folly, foolishness, ignorance. 

*’ Youth, wi thou ten a reached or folle.” 

Chaucer: C. T., 4,583. 

green -horn, s. [Eng. green, and Aom.] A 
simpleton ; a silly fellow ; a raw, inexperienced 
person ; one easily imposed upon. 

green' hoTlse, s. [Eng. green, and house.] 

1. Hortic . : A house or structure, the roofs 
and sides of which are composed of glass, 
constructed for the purpose of cultivating and 
preserving tender or exotic plants. It is 
furnished with apparatus for maintaining an 
artificial temperature, and the necessary ven- 
tilation. 

•• Who loves a garden, loves a greenhouse too." 

Cove per • Ta*k. iii. 566. 

2. Pottery: A house moderately warmed, 
where some kinds of green- ware are placed to 
become partially dried before taking to the 
liot-house, where the drying is completed by 
strong beat. The ware is then axrauged in 
aeggars and fired in the kiln. 

green ihg, “gren-ing.s. [Eng. green ; -ing.] 
* 1. The act or state of becoming green. 

M On the uiorn o that grening " 

Cursor J fundi, IC.867. 


2. Greenness, verdure. 

" The tender greening 

Of April meadow*.” Hear* : Sleep A Poetry. 

3. A name given to certain varieties of 
apples which preserve their green colour even 
when ripe. 


green'-ish, a. [Eng. green; -isTi.] Somewhat 
or rather green ; tending to green. 

’* Resembling the fore mentioned wdly, with reddish 
twigs, and more greenish." — Evelyn : Discourse of 
Forest Tree t. ch. id*. 

greenish-glaucous, s. 

Bot . : Between a green and glaucous colonr. 

green-isli ness, s. [Eng. greenish; -tu-m.) 
The quality or state of being greenish. 

Green -land, s. & a. [Kng. green, and land. 
So called from the bright green appearance of 
tho moases which grow there.) 

A, As substantive : 

Geog. : A country or large island constituting 
the north-east part of America, from 59* 49' 
northwards. 

B. As adj. : Of or belonging to the country 
described uuder A. 

Greenland whale, s. Bahama mysticetus. 
Called also the Right Whale. [BAL.tNA, 
Whale.) 

Green land-er, s- [Eng. Greenland; auff. 
•er.j A native of Greenland. 

green’-land-ite, s. [From Greenland = the 
country suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : The same as Columbite (q.v.). 

green -less, a. [Eng. green; -tess.) Destitute 
of any greenness or verdure. 

green -let, s.‘ [Eng. green; dimin. suff. -Zri.) 

Ornith. .* Vireonime, a sub-family of Mus- 
cicapidse (Flycatchers). They are so called 
from having much green or olive in the colours 
of their plumage. They are small American 
birds, arriving iu the United States from South 
America and the West Indies about the month 
of May, and departing again in August. Some 
of them sing sweetly. [Vireo.] 


* green'-ly, adv. [Eng. green; -ly.) 

1. lo a green manner or state. 

“Gray but leafy walls, where Ruin greenly dwells.* 
Byron : Chtlde Harold, llL 46. 

2. Freshly. 

•• Sprouting youth did now hut greenly hud." 

P. Fletcher ; Purple Itland, L 


3. Like a novice or a greeu person ; fool- 
ishly. 

•‘We have done but greenly 
In hugger mugger to iuter him." 

Sha\esp. : Hamlet, iv. 5, 


green -ness, * gren-es, * grene nessc, 

s. [A.S. grenaess.) 

I. Lit. : The quality or state of being green, 
or of a green colour ; a greeu colour. 

•• The ground without srreemiew in tliQBe mouths of 
June and July."— Sir F. Drake: The World Encom- 
passed. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Freshness, vigour. 

"It is this aloue that for a while give* growth and 
greenness to his comforts.'*— South .Sermons, voL x., 
eer. 2. 


2. Newness. 

3. The quality or state of being unripe; 
immaturity. 

"It cannot be wondered at. considering the green- 
ness of his years ."— Murphy Life of Fielding. 

4. Immaturity of judgment ; simplicity, 
rawness, inexperieuce. 


green - ock - Ite, s. [Named after Lord 
Gicenock, afterwards Earl Cathcart; suff. -ite 
(Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : An hexagonal, nearly transparent 
mineral, of yellow colour, adamantine lustre, 
and strong double refraction. Compos. : CdS 
or Cd«Sn = sulphur 2*2*3 to 22'5*\ and cad- 
rmnin‘77*30 to 77*70. Found in amygdaloid at 
Bishoptown in Renfrewshire, iu Bohemia, 
Ac. ; also as a furnace product. 


green -6 vite, s. [Named by Pufrenoy after 
Mr. G. B. Greenough, a celebrated geologist.) 

Min. : Manganesian Titanite, a red or rose- 
coloured variety of Titanite. the line produced 
by the presence of a little manganese (Dana). 
The Brit. Mus. Cnt. makes it a variety of 
Sphenc, which Dana makes a sub-variety of 
Ordinary Titanite. 


green -sAnd, s. & a. [Eng. green, and sanA.) 
A. As substantive : 

Geol. : The name given to two scries of beda 
In tho cretaceous formations, the one called 
the Upper, the other the Lower Greensand : — 

1. The Upi*r Greensand : This la a sub- 
division of the Upper Cretaceous Rocks, and ia 
situated immediately below the Chalk-marl, 
and just above theGault. The beds of which 
it ia composed have in them green particles of 
a mineral called Glauconite (q.v.). In parts of 
Surrey calcareous matter is intermixed iu 
quantities sufficient to convert the beds into 
what is there termed firestone. In the southern 
part of the Isle of Wight, the Upper Green- 
sand is 100 feet thick, and contains bands of 
siliceous limestone and calcareous sandstone, 
with nodules of chert. Mr. A. J. Jukes Brown 
shows that there are two faunas in the Upper 
Greensand of Cambridge, the one derivative, 
whilst the other, which belongs to the bandy 
marl, is in position. Among the fossils pecu- 
liar to it are various ammonites, two ptero- 
dontas, two speeies of Fusus, Ac. Of the 
derivative fauna, which la probably from the 
Gault, Mr. S *llas described coprolitea conati- 
tuting phospliatic nodules, and Prof. Seeley 
an Ichthyosaurian, Cctarthrosaurus Walkeri, 
from the railway bridge at Ditton, north-east 
of Cambridge, aud other reptiles. Some are of 
opiniou tuat the ao-cailed Upper Greensand 
from which these fossils came, ia itself Gault. 
This formation, so far as its green particles 
are concerned, is principally confined to 
England. 

2. The Lower Greensand: A aeries of beda 
constituting the Lower Cretaceous Rocks, and 
the lowest member of the Cretaceous group. 
It is called on the continent Neocomian, a 
name adopted by Lyell in his StuxUnts Ele- 
ments of Geology, he considering the term 
greensand peculiarly inapplicable, as in the 
district where these strataswere first observed 
sand of a green colour was the exception in- 
stead of the rule. [Neocomian.] Dr. Fitton 
enumerated as fossils in various beda, Grvphtca 
sinuata, Perna MulMi, the genera Scaphites, 
Ammonites, &c. (Quar. Jour. Geol. Soc., iii., 
plate 12.) 

B. As adj. : Of, belonging to, or found iu 
the Greensand ; as, Greensand fossils. 

green’ -sh&hk, s. [Eng. green, ami shank.] 
Ornith. : Totanus glottis; a sandpiper, of the 
family Scolopacidse, found in Britain. 

green -snake, s. [Eng. green, and snake.] 
Zool. : The popular name of more than one 
Coluber in the United States. 

green' stick, s. [Eng. green , and sfiefc.) (See 
the compound.) 

greenstick-fracture, s. 

Surg. : This term is used when a bone is 
partially broken or cracked. This especially 
oecurs m the bending of bone iu youug chil- 
dren, where the fracture is frequently incom- 
plete or partial, simply extending across the 
convexity of the curve made by the bending 
instead of the breaking of the bone. 

green-stone, s. & a. [Eng. green, and sfoiw.J 
A. As substantive : 

1. Petrology: 

* (1) Formerly: A granular rock consisting 
of hornblende and imperfectly crystallized fel- 
spar, the felspar being more abundant thau in 
basalt, and the grains or crystals of the two 
minerals more distinct from each other. It 
was called also Dolerite. Sir Charles Lyell 
also included under the term greenstone those 
rocks in which augite was substituted for 
liorullende, the “dolorite** of some writers, 
and those in which albite replaced common 
felspar. This was sometimes termed Andesite. 
(Lyell.) 

(2) Now : The same as diorite, which is an 
essentially crystalline granular admixture of 
triclinic felspar and hornblende. Rutley pro- 
poses a partial return to the earlier significa- 
tion, aod would use greenstone as an ambigu- 
ous and comprehensive term useful in field 
geology, but expressive of ignorance with re- 
gard to the exact composition of volcanic 
rocks, either decomposed or otherwise inca- 
pable of exact identification. It is not now 
held to be the equivalent of dolerite (q.v.). 

2. Geol. : Greenstone is a volcanic rock, oc- 
curring in dykes, tabular masses, Arc. 
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B. .4s adj.: Containing more or less of 
givens tone, or akin to it in composition or 
other characters. 

TJ Syenilic greenstone : [Syenitic]. 

greenstone-trachytes, s. pi. 

Petrol. & GeoL : Eruptive rocks, usually con- 
eisting of a more or less felspathic base, in 
w hich large crystals of plagroolase felspar, 
with others of hornblende and mica, are im- 
bedded so os to give them a more or less 
strikingly porphyritic character. They are 
found in Hungary. ( Quar . Jour. Geol. Soc. t 
xxvii. 298.) 

greenstonc-tuffs, s. pi. 

Petrol. (C Geol. : Tuffs associated with green- 
stone. liutley places them in the diabase 
group of crystalline eruptive rocks. 

green'-sward, s. Turf covered with grass. 

" A long straight path 
Traced faintly in the greensward." 

Wordsworth * Excursion, bk. vlL 

greenth, s. [Formed on the analogy of warmth , 
Ac.] Greenness ; the quality of being green. 

“ Amidst the gleams ami greenth of summer.’*— 
0. Eliot : Daniel Deronda, bk. iv., ch. nx. 

green-weed, s. [Eng. green, and weed.] 

Hot. : Two species of Genista, G. tinctoria 
and G. pilosa. 

green-withe, s. [Eng. green, and withe.] 

Bot. : An orchid, Vanilla claviculata. 

green -wood, * greene-wood, s. & a. [Eng. 
green , and wood.] 

A. As substantive : 

f. Ordinary Language: 

1. A wood in summer when the trees, &c., 
are green. 

2. Wood which has become green in tint 
under the influence of the fungus Peziza. 

II. But. : The same as Greenweed (q.v.). 

B. As odj. : Pertaining to a greenwood. 

" Iu the brown shades and greenwood forest lost’ 

Thomson : Castle of Indolence, iL 17. 

* green’-y, a. [Eng. green ; -y.) Of a greenish 
or somewhat green tint ; inclined to a green 
colour. 

green-yard, s. [Eng. green, and yard.] A 
pound : an inclosure in which stray cattle are 
confined. 

* greef, grese, s. [Gree (2), $.] 

gree she ch, $. [Grieshoch.] 

greet (1), *grete, *grct-en, *gret-yn, 

v.t. & i. [A. S3, gretan = to approach, to ad- 
dress ; cogn. with Dut. groeten; O. H. Ger. 
gruozan ; M. H. Ger. gruezen ; O. Fris. grata; 
Ger. griissen.] 

A, Transitive : 

1. To address at meeting with salutations 
or expressions of kind wishes ; to salute 
kindly ; to pay respects to ; to hail. 

•‘The square was thronged by a multitude which 
greeted him with loud acclamations."— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., cb. iv. 

2. To meet, to welcome : as, The cries 
which greeted his ears. 

* 3. To congratulate, to felicitate. 

" Why eo sadly greet you our victory ?*’ 

Shah sp. : Cymbeline, t. 6. 

* 1. To address in any way. 

“ Let him greet EDglaml with our sharp defiance." 

Shakesp. : Henry V., iii. 5. 

* 5. To look upon or regard kindly. 

"A merrier day did never yet greet Rome." 

Shakesp. : Coriolanus, v.t. 

* 6. To meet as one who goes to offer con- 
gratulations. 

’* We will greet the time." 

Shakesp. : Lear, v. L 

* 7. To assign or be3to\v with praises or 
congratulations. 

“And thether also came in open sight 

Fay re Florimell, into the common Im.ll . 

To greet his guerdon unto every knight." 

Spenser: F. Q., V. iii. 14. 

B. Intrans. : To meet and salute. 

•' There greet In silence as the dead are wout” 
Shakes)). ; Titus Andronicus, i. 

greet (2), *greit, *greete, *grete (2), 
* greten (2), *gretyn (2), *greyt, v.i. 
[A.S. grertan, gretan; cogn. with lcel. grata; 
Dan. graede; Sw. grata; Goth, gretan, all = 
to weep.] To weep, to cry. 

” Freyndes I had fulle foyn, 

That gars me gret o and grone.” 

Townelcy Mysteries, p. 227. 


* greet, * greete, s. & a. [Greet (2), v.] 

A. As subst. : Weeping. 

B. As odj. : Mournful. 

" Decked in a pocke of gray ; 

Hey, ho 1 gray is greete. 1 ' 

Spenser ; Shepheards Calender; August. 

greet’-er (1), b. [Eng. greet (1), v. ; -er.] One 
who greets or salutes another. 

greet-er (2), s . [Eng. greet (2), v. ; • er .] One 
who cries or weeps. 

grcct'-mg, pr. par., a., As. [Greet (1), v.] 

A. A B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of saluting or welcom- 
ing ; a salutation ; a welcome. 

" What horrid greetings these unclean wretches will 
give each other."— Hopkins : Exposition upon the 
Seventh Commandment. 

* greeve, s. [Grieve, «.] 

* grecze, s. pi. [Gree (2), s.] 

* grcf'-fl-cr, s. [Fr., from Low Lat. gre/arius, 
graffarius , grefarius, from Lat. graphium = a 
style for writing; Gr. ypa</>w ( graphn ) = to 
write.] [Graffer, Graft.] A registrar; a 
clerk ; a notary. 

" The Duke of Orleans. Monsieur the Prince, and the 
Superintendents deliver them to the GreJJier or clerk." 
— Evelyn : State of France. 

* gre'-gal, a. [Lat. gregalis , from grex (genit. 
gregis) = a flock; Ital. grcgale.) Of or per- 
taining to a flock ; like a flock or herd. 

" For this gregal conformity there is a cause and an 
excuse, "— W. S . Mayo: Fever Again, ch. vii- 

* gre-giir'-i-an, a. [Lat. gregarius = be- 
longing to a flock; grex (genit. gregis) = a 
flock.] Of or pertaining to a flock or herd ; 
gregarious ; herding together ; common. 

"The gregarian soldiers and gross of the army is 
well atlected to him."— Sowell, bk. iii., let. L 

* gre-gar'-i-ijn i§m, s. [Eng. gregarian; 
-m.J The habit of flocking or herding to- 
gether ; greganousness. 

“This tendency to gregarianism i3 nowhere more 
manifest." — Truth, Oct. IS, 1831. 

greg-ar-i'-na, s. [Lat. gregarius = of or be- 
longing to a’ Hock, from grex — a flock ; so 
named because numbers of individuals are 
found together] 

Zool. : The typical genus of tli9 class Greg- 
arinida (q.v.). 

greg'-ar Ine, s. [Greoarina.] 

Zool. : A gregariua, or at least one of the 
Gregarinida. Minute organisms of this cha- 
racter were found in the chignons of imported 
hair once fashionable among ladies. 

greg-ar-i’-ni da, grag-ar-i’-na, $. [Mod. 
Lat. gregarina, and Lat. neut. pi*. adj. stiff. 
- ida .] 

Zool. : The lowest of the eight classes into 
which Professor Huxley divides Cuvier’s sub- 
kingdom Radiata. He places them in the 
sub-kingdom Protozoa. The species are all 
microscopic, and consist of a not very well 
defined membrane, more or less without struc- 
ture, except that it contains a soft semi-fluid 
substance, having in the middle, or at one 
end of it, a delicate vesicle, inside of which is 
a more solid particle, Bucli a structure recalls 
that of an ovum, the outer membrane of the 
Gregarinida recalling the vitelline membrane 
of an ovum, Iho semi-fluid contents its yolk, 
the vesicle its germinal vesicle, and the more 
solid particle its germinal spot. There is no 
division of the body into parts. No mouth or 
digestive apparatus has been traced ; there 
is, however, an expansion and contraction of 
the animal. The Gregarinida are found para- 
sitic within the bodies of animals, specially 
the larvse of insects, in annelids, crustaceans, 
niollusea, Ac., and even in vertebrated animals. 
They are specially abundant in the alimentary 
canal of the common cockroach, in earth- 
worms, Ac. Various genera are known, and 
the species are numerous. 

gre - gar' - 1 - eus, a. [Lat. gregarius, from 
grex (genit. gregis) — a flock ] Flocking or 
herding together ; living or going in flocks or 
herds ; not living solitarily. 

*’ Of wild fowl, those which are the most useful fly 
not finely as other birds, but are commonly gre- 
garious — Grew : Conmologia Sacra, bk. iii., ch. ii. 

grc-gar'-i-eus-ly, adv. [Eng. gregarious; 
-ly.] In n gregarious manner; in flocks or 
companies. 


gro -gar' -I ous ness, «. (Eng. gregarious; 
-rc«w.) Thu quality oiblateof being gregarious; 
the habit of living or going in flocks or herds; 
a disposition to associate. 

* greg'-ar-y, a. [Lat. gregarius.] Ordinary, 
common, gregarious. 

greg'-goe, gro -go, grid -go, s. [Port 
grego; ltal. yrcco; Sp. gruyo - Greek.} A 
short jacket or cloak, with a hood attached, 
made of thick coarse cloth, and worn by the 

* Greeks and others in the Levant. 

"The three hitter, with their gregoi, or night great- 
coats, with hoods. — Marryatl ; Mr. Midshipman 
Easy, ch. xix. 

Gre-gor'-i-an, a. [Low Lat. Gregorianus, 
from Gregorius; Gr. Tprjyopo^ ( Gregoros ) = 
Gregoi-y, from Gr. yprjyopew (gregored) — to be 
awake, from eyprfyopa (egrfgora), perf. of iyeipot 
(i egeiro ) = to awake ; Ital. <fe Bp. Grt toriano ; 
Fr. Grtgorien.) Pertaining to, established or 
produced by any one bearing the name of 
Gregory. 

Gregorian-ealendar, a. [Calendar^ 
IT. 3.] 

Gregorian chant, s. 

Music: [Plain-sono]. 

Gregorian telescope, 8 . The first and 
most ordinary form of reflecting telescope, in- 
vented by James Giegory, Professor of Mathe- 
matics at St. Andrews, and afterwards iu Edin- 
burgh, and described by him 1063. The image 
is viewed through an eye-piece in the aperture 
of the ohject-speculuin. [Telescope.] 

Greg'-or-y, s. [Named after Dr. Gregory, 
who first compounded it.] 

Gregory’s- powder, 5. A name given 
to Pulvis Jihei Compositus, compound rhubarb 
powder. It consists of powdered rhubarb, 
two ounces ; light carbonate of magnesia, 
six ounces ; and powdered ginger, one ounce. 

grcl§’-en, s. [Ger. = to grasp, to lay hold of, 
to seize.] 

Petrol. Geol. : A granular, crystalline rock, 
consisting of quartz and mica, t lie former pre- 
dominating, the latter usually of the variety 
containing litliia. If orthoclase be super- 
added, the rock becomes granite. ( liutley : 
Study of Rocks.) 

grelt, v.i. [Greet (2), v.) 

* greith, v.t. [Gkaith, v.\ 

greith, s. [Graith, .«.) 

* gre'-ment, s. [Grerment.1 

gre’-mi-al, a. & s. [Eccles. Lat gremialt , 
from Lat* gremium = the bosom.] 

’A .As adj. : Of or pertaiuing to the lap or 
bosom. 

B» As suksfanfive : 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : A bosom friend. 

“Amongst those fourteen, two were gremial»; , —‘ 

Fuller. {Webster.) 

2. Eceles. : An episcopal ornament for the 
breast, lap, and shoulders, originally a towel 
of tine linen, used in ordination to protect the 
sacred vestments from any drops uf unction 
that might fall in the act of anointing the can- 
didates lor the priesthood. In later times it 
was made of silk or damask to match the epis- 
copal vestments. 

* 3. Univ. : One who resides in the bosom 
of the U ni versity. 

"Which the governors and the rest of the gremiaU 
very well knew."— Strype : Cranmer, bk. in c. 6. 

* grc-mi-cn, v.t. & i. [A.S. gremian; Ioel 
grenija.) [Gram a] 

A. Trans. : To annoy, to grieve. 

" Shite nu . . . to gremicn mi mare."— St. Afar- 
herete, p. Ti 

B. Intrans. : To grieve. 

" The grettest of GrLse gremyt ther.it .* 

Destruction of Troy, 1.00A 

* gremthe, s. [Icel. grimmdh.] [Gremien.] 
Annoyance, anger, grief. 

" The gremthe of the grim folke glod to bis hert." 

Alisaunder, 279. 

gre na de, * gra na -do, l [Fr. grenade, 
from Bp. granadn' - a pomegranate, a grenade; 
granado ~ full of seeds, from Lat. granatus, 
from granum = a seed, a grain ; Ital. grunata.] 
A hollow hall or shell of metal or of annealed 
glass, filled with powder aud fired by a fuse. 
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After the fuse ia lighted the ball is thrown 
among the enemy, when it bursts and causes 
great injury or loss. 

^ (1) Hand-grenade: A small grenade, usu- 
ally about 2$ inches in diameter, Intended to 
be thrown by hand into trenches or saps, or 
upon besiegers scaling a breach. 

* (2) Rampart-grenade : A grenade of various 
sizes used for rolling over the parapet in a 
trough. 

p-ena-dler', t. [Fr., from grenade = a 
grenaile (q.v.).] 

Milit. : Originally a foot-soldier armed with 
grenades. The grenadiers were men of long 
service and approved courage, and only a few 
were attached to each regiment. Afterwards 
every regiment had one company of grena- 
diers, and they retained their name even 
after the disuse of grenades, and were distin- 
uislied by a particular dress, as in England 
y the tall bearskin cap. The title now only 
remains in one regiment of the British army — 
viz., the Grenadier Guards. 

'• Five hundred grenadiers rushed from the English 
trencher to the counterscarp, fired their pieces, and 
threw their grenades."— J/.ieauJ<iy ; But. Eng , clu xvL 

gren a-dil -lo, gra nil 16, s. [Sp. (?).] 

Bat . : A cabinet wood from the West lndiea. 
It resembles the common cocoa, having, how- 
ever, at first a lighter colour than it, though 
becoming darker on exposure. Called also 
Grenada cocos or cocus, and Red Ebouy. 

gren a-dine, s. (Fr ] 

Fabric: A thin, gauzy si Ik or woolleo fabric, 
used for ladies’ dresses, shawls, Ac, 

* gre-na'-do, s. [Grenade.] 

* gren -at, s. [Fr.] A garnet (q.v.). 

“Of greruu, and of alabra undynes.'* 

Maundcville. p. 21®. 

gre-nat-i-form, a. [Eng. gre native), and 
/orvi.] Being in the form of granatite (q.v.). 

aren’-a-tite, gran a-tite, s. [Lat. grants 
Yum = a pomegranate : grannm — a gram, and 
dte (Min.) (q.v.) ; Fr. grenat. Named from its 
jolonr.J 

Mm. : The same as Staurolite (q.v.). 

* grene-hede, s. [Greenuood.] 

greng'-e -site, grang' e-site, s. [From 
Graiigesberg, in Dalecarlia, Sweden ; auflf. -if< 
(if/ i?i.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : A dark green variety of Pyrochlorite. 

Gresh/ am, t. [See definition.] 

Biog. : Sir Thomas Gresham, founder of the 
Loadou Royal Exchange, Euglaud, 1519-1579. 

Gresham’s law, 8. 

Pol. Econ. and Fin . : “ Bad money drives out 
good” — i. e., it' two forms of currency be 
in circulation, the interior or cheaper will 
drive out the other through the process of 
hoarding and exporfation. TIub ib merely an 
application of the general laws of comoiodity 
to money considered as a commodity ; to wit, a 
dear commodity may always be displaced by 
a cheaper article that answers the same purpose 
equally well. Gresham's law assumes that 
the dearest money is necessarily the best, 
which assumption is opposed by many recent 
economists. [See Bimetallism, Money, 

•gres hop, "gres-hoppe, * gres-sop, s. 

[Grasshopper.] 

* gres som, s. [Garsum.] 

t gres sor'-l-al, a. [Mod. Lat. gressorius, 
from Lat. gressns = a stepping.] 

Ornith. : Adapted for stepping or for walk- 
ing. Used of birds which have three toes for- 
ward, two of them connected, and one behind. 

greut, s. [Grit.] 

gre-vil -le-a, s. [Named after C. F. Greville, 
a patron of botany.] 

Bat. : The typical genua of the proteaceona 
family Grevillidie (q.v.) It consists of hand- 
some Australian plants, more than fifty of 
which have beea introduced into British 
greenhouses. 

gre-vil -li dse, s. pi [Mod. Lat. grevill(ea ); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 
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Bat. : A family of Proteaeese, aub-order Fol- 
licularea. 

grew' (ew as 6), pret. af v. [Grow.] 

grew (ew as 6), grue, v.t. [Out, gruwen ; 
Ger .graven; Dau. grue = to aliudder ; from 
grue = horror.] [Guuesome.] To shudder, 
to feel horror, to shiver. 

" I duwnn look at them— I never *ee them hut they 
gar uie grew."— Scott : Hob Hoy, cb. xxvii. 

grew (ew aa 6), s. [IceL grey = a dog.] A 
greyhound (q.v.). 

" 1 have nix terrier* at bame, forby two couple .of 
•low-humls, five grew*, and a wheeu other dog*."— 
Scott : (Jug Bannering, ch. xJUl. 

* grew, greu, * gru, a. A «. [0. Fr. greu.] 
Greek. 

“Thla written In grew.’'— MaundeviUe, p. 78. 

grew' i-a (ew as 6), s. [Named after Nehe- 
miali Gie\v, M.D., F. R.S., a n-lebrated Euglish 
physiologist, who died in 1711.] 

Bot. : The typical genua of Grewidie, sepals 
5, petals 5 ; stamens numerous ; style, 1 ; stigma 
4-lobed, drupe with one to lour small nuts, 
one or two-seeded. About eighty species are 
known. They occur in the warmer regions 
of the Old World. Grewia sajrida aud G. asia- 
ftcahave pleasantaeid berriea, used for making 
sherbet. The wood of 0. elastica , called in 
India dhamnoo, is strung and elastic; it is 
used for bows, the shafts of carriages, Ac. 

grew i dje (ew as 6), a. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
greu'(ia); Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Bot . : A family of planta, order Tiliaceae, 
tribe Tileae. 

grew some (ew 6), a. [Grew, v.] llor- 

nble, gruesome. 

■■ And sic gruesome wishes, that men should be 
slaughtered like sheep.” — Scott. Hob Hoy, ch. m. 

* grewt, * greut, s. [Grit.] 

* grewte, v.i. [Greet.] 

grey, a. A 5. [Gray.] 

Compounds not inserted here will be 
found under Gray. 

grey-faleon, s. 

Ornith. : A name for the Peregrine Falcon 
(Fulco peregrinus). [Falcon, Peregrine.] 

grey wether, s. 

Petrol : A boulder or slate of siliceous sand- 
stone. Some of the so-called Druidic standing 
stones are grey-wetliera. 

" From their long exposure to the atmosphere they 
are encrusted with various licheus, which at times 
gives them a darkish hue, irom the decay of the vege- 
table matter ; wbeuce. aud from the circumstance of 
their resembling at a distance a flock of sheep, they 
have received tue name of Grey-wethers." — J. Britton 
Beauties of England & Wales, xv. 716. 

grey hound, * gral-hond, * grai-hound, 
gray-hund, grea hund, gre-hound, 
gre-hownde, * grei hound, * grey- 
hownd, * grew-hounde, 5. ilcel. grey- 
hundr, from grey — a dog, aud hundr = a 
hound.] 

Zool., <tc. : A variety of the Canis familiaris, 
or Common Dog, characterized by its ^lender 
and symmetric form, its strength, its keen 
sight, and its swiltness. A dog, apparently 
of this type, is figured ou the Egyptian monu- 
ments. It is used in the chase, and domesti- 
cation has led to its separatiou into various 
breeds, as tbe Irish, the Highland, and the 
Arabian Greyhounds. An old rhyme describes 
tbe characters deemed the best : 

" Headed like a snake, neckyed like a drake, 

Fotteil like a catte, tayled like a ratte. 

Syded hke a breme, and chyued like a heme." 
Youatt suggests that the greyhound may be 
identical with the gazeliouud of old English 
writers. Against this view must be set the 
fact that Tiekell distinguishes them. 

“See at tbou the gazehuuud? how with glance severe 
From the close herd be marks the destined deer? 
How every nerve the greyhound's stretch displays. 
The hare preventing in her airy maze." 

Fragment of a Poem on Bunting. 

grey'-beard, s. A a. [Graybeard.] 

grey'-ish, a. [Grayish.] 

Greyf, s. pL [Grey, a.] 

Mil. : A regiment of cavalry in the British 
army, originally Scottish, and so called from 
the horses being all of a gray colour. They 
are also called the Scots Greys. 

grey stone, gray'stone, s. [Eng. gray or 


grey, and stone ; Ger. graustein, with the aam« 
signification.] 

Petrol. : A volcanic lead-gray or greei.’sh 
rock, composed of felspar aud augite, the fel- 
spar being more than seventy-live i>er cent. 
(, Scrope .) Greystone lavas are intermediate in 
composition between basaltic and trachytlc 
lavas. ( Lyell .) 

‘ grey-wic' ke, gray-w&e ke, grau 
W&c'-ke, s. [Ger. grauwaclee.] 

1. petrol.: The popular name used by Ger- 
man miners to designate a particular kind of 
sandstone, usually an aggregate of Binall frag- 
ments of quartz, flinty slate, or Ljdlan atone 
and clay-slate cemented by argillaceous mat- 
ter. (lyell) 

2. Geol : The older palaeozoic strata. As. 
however, rocks of the petrological aspect 
called Grauwacke occur in the Old Red Sand- 
stone, io the millstone grit of Carboniferous 
age, ia the Cretaceous Rocka, and in tbe 
Eocene, the term ia not a good one to dis- 
tinguish any single geological period ; it haa, 
therefore, beta exchanged lor Silurian (q.v.). 

grey'-weath er, s. [Grey- wether.] 

gri' as, s. [From Gr. ypiw (grao) — to gnaw, 
to eat.] 

Bot. : A genus of Barrington iaceae. Grioi 
caulijlora is the Anchovy Pear (q.v.). 

grib ble, s. [Ety in. doubtful.] 

Zool. : Limnoria terebrans , an isopod cruata- 
ceao, section Cymothoada. It ia above two lines 
in length ; it rolls itself up like a woodlouse ; 
it inhabits the Beaa of Europe ; it attacks tbe 
timber of ships, to which it is most destructive. 

* grige (1), s. [Gree (2), s.] 

grige (2), * gris, * grise, * gryee, * grys, 

* gryse, s. [IceL griss; Sw. gris; Daa. grass.] 

1. A young or sucking-pig. 

" I’se e’en lay the head o' tbe sow to tbe tail ol the 
price "'— Scott . Hob Hoy. ch. xxiv. 

2. A youog badger. 

*■ I am a lord of other geere ! this fine 
Smooth bowson's cuh, the young price of a gray ; 
Twa tyuie urchins, and this ferret gay.” 

Ben Jonson : The Scut Shepherd, 1L 2. 

grid-dle, gird -die, *gred el, ’gred 11, 
grid -ele, s. [Wei. gredyll, greidell, gra - 
dell — a griddle, from greidio — to scorch ; Ir. 
g reideal, greideil t from greadaim - to parch, to 
burn ( Skeat ). Or from Low Lat. graticula , 
craticvla, dimin. of Lat. ciates — a hurdle.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: A broad circular plate of iron 
nsed for baking cakes. 

'•Rost hit afterwards apone & gredel."— Liber Curm 
Cocoram, p. 13. 

2. Mining ; A sieve with a wire bottom. 

griddle-bread, griddle-cake, *. A 

cake baked ou a griddle. 

* gride, v.t. A i. [A metathesis of gird (q.v.). 
(Skeat. )"] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To pierce, to cut through. 

” With brandisht tongue tbe emptie aire did gride. 

Spenser : Virgil’s Gnat, 254. 

2. To jar, to grate. 

“ The wood which grides and vlanga 
Its leafless ribs " 

In Mcmorian i, evi 11. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To cut, to pierce. 

'• The griding sword, with discontinuous w-ound. 
Passed through burn” Milton. P. L., vt 320. 

2. To wound or cut meotally. 

" Griding anguish pierced his fluttering breast." 
Sir IE. Jones : Pindar ; First Semean Ode. 

"gride, 5. [Gride, t>.] A harsh or grating 
souud, as of scraping or cutting. (Whittier.) 

grid'-e-lin, gred'-a-line, s. [Fr. grisde. lin. 
= tbe gray ot flax.J *A colour mixed, or white 
and red, ora gray violet. (Dryden: Flower tt 
Leaf, 343.) 

* grid'-il, s. [Griddle.] 

grid iron (iron as l^srn), * gyrd-irou, 
" gred-irne, * gred-eyrne, " gred ire, 

* gred yre, * grid-ire, " gryd-yrne, s. 

[A corrujit. of Mid. Eng. gredire = a griddle 
(q.v.).] [Gredire.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A grated iron ntensil on 
which fish, flesh, and fowl are exposed foi 
broiling. 

2. Hydrant. Engin. : A grated frame or which 
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snips are hauled out of the water for exami- 
nation, cleaning, and repairs. Or a framing 
of cross-timbers which receives a ship with 
the falling tide. 

gridiron-pendulum, s. 

Horol. : A compensation pendulum in which 
the bob is supported by parallel bars of two 
metals which are unequally expanded by heat. 
These are so disposed that, while one tends to 
lengthen it, the other tends to shorten it. 
The ratio of lengths is determined by the rela- 
tive expansibility. [Pendulum.] 

gridiron-valve, s. 

Steam-engin. : A valve whose opening is 
divided into a number of narrow parts by 
which the travel may be abridged, and the 
more rapid opening or closing of tbe valve 
effected. 

grieve, s. [Gree (2), s.) 

Her. : A step or degree, as one of the ateps 
upon which crosses are sometimes placed. 

grief, * greef, * greif, * grefe, * greefe, 
* greffe, * grove, * greeve, $. [O. Fr. 

grcf y grief ; Fr. grief, from Lat. gravis = 
heavy. ] 

1. Pain of mind, sorrow, or trouhle for 
something past, as the loss of a friend or rela- 
tion, misconduct, or ungratefulness on the 
part of others, Ac. ; sadness. 

“ Griffis sometimes considered as synonymous with 
sorrow ; and in this case we apeak of the transports of 
gtdef. At other times it expresses more silent, deep, 
mid painful affections, such as are inspired by do- 
mestic calamities." — Cog an : On the Passions, vol. i., 
pt. 1.. ch. tL 

2. That which causes sorrow, sadness, or 
pain of mind ; a trial, a grievance, a misfor- 
tune. 

"I here forget all former grief i . " 

Siakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, v. 4. 

* 3. Bodily pain or suffering ; disease. 

" My limbs weakened with grief.” 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., 1. 1. 

* 4. A fault, an offence. 

"To implore forgifnes of all greif. " 

Douglas ; Virgil. 453. 43. 

^1 To come to grief: To come to ruin ; to 
fail utterly ; to eome to a had end. 

grief-worn, a. Worn out by grief. 

“ A gray and grief-worn aspect of old days." 

Byron : Child e Harold, iii. 65. 

* grief -ful, a. [Eng. grief ; -/»/(!).] Full of 
grief or sorrow ; very sad. 

“ Which when she sees with ghastly griefful eyes 
Her heart does quake." 

Spenser: F. Q., VI. viii. 40. 

3 grief '-hood, * gref-hed, s. [Eng. grief; 
-hood.] That which causes grief. 

“ Yowth withoute grefhed or folye." 

Chaucer: C. T„ 4.552. 

* grief'-less, a. [Eng. grief; -less.] Free 
from or without grief. 

* grief -ly, * grecf-U, * greef-ly, a. <fe adv. 
[Eng. grief; -ly.] 

A. As adj. ; Grievous, sad, 

' " With dayly diligence and griefty groans.” 

Sidney: Arcadia, p. 154. 

B. As adv. : Grievously. 

" Whan I was greejiy bigo with a grim peeple." 

Ahtaunder : Frag., 994. 

’ grief' -Shot, a. [Eng. grief and shot.] 
Pierced or stricken with grief ; sorrow-stricken. 

** Griefshot with his uu kindness." 

Shakesp.: Cariolanus , r. L 

grie -go, s. [Greoooe.] 

* gries, s. [Ger.] Gravel. 

* grie'-shoch, gree-shoch (ch guttural), s. 
[Gael, griosodi.] 

1. Lit. : Hot embers ; properly those of 
peat or moss-peat. 

" By the eame token there Vaa a pit greeshoch hum- 
ing yet."— Scott .- Heart of Mul. Lothian, ch. ti. 

2. Fig. : A glowing affection. 

•grief '-mg, s. [Gree (2), s.] A stair, a 

ataircase. 

♦gries-ly, a. [Grisly.] 

* griev'-a-ble, *grev-a-ble, a. [Eng. 
§rivv(e) ; '-able.) Causing grief ; lamentable. 

" There Is a vice ful greuahle 

To hyin, wbiche is therof culpable." 

Gower : C. A., bk. v. 

jricv'-anfe, * grev-ance, * grev-auncc, 

a. [O. Fr. grevance, from gref grief ; ltal. 
gravensa.) 


* 1. Hurt, harm, annoyance. 

* 2. A state of grief, sorrow, er pain of 
mind ; affliction, uneasiness. 

“ If y do >o y potte inesolue ... to gret greuauncef 
Sir Ferumbras, 4,161. 

3. Anything which causes grief, sorrow, or 
pain of mind ; especially anything which gives 
grounds for complaint, lemonstrance, or re- 
sistance ; a hardship, an injury, an injustice. 

” It hears no sounding name, nor ever hore ; 

A standing grievance.” 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. lx. 

H Crahb thus discriminates between griev- 
ance and hardship : “The grievance implies 
that which lies heavy at heart. Hardship im- 
plies that which presses or bears violently on 
the person. The grievance is in general taken 
for that which is done by another to grieve or 
distress : the hardship is a particular kind of 
grievance that presses upon individuals. There 
are national grievances, though not national 
hardships. An infraction of one's rights, an 
act of violence or oppression, are grievances to 
those who are exposed to them, whether as 
individuals or bodies of men : an unequal dis- 
tribution of labour, a partial indulgence of one 
to the detriment of another, constitutes the 
hardship (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

grievance - monger, s. One who is 

always raking up or talking about his own or 
his party's grievances or supposed grievances, 
public or private. 

* griev'-an^e-er, s. [Eng. grievance) ; -er.] 
One who causes or commits a grievance ; one 
who gives grounds for complaint. 

"Borne petition against the bLlmps as grievancers.” 
— Fuller. ( Webster ) 

grieve, * greve, * greven, * grev-y, 
*grev-yn, v.t & i. [O. Fr. grever ; Prov. 
grevar , greviar, from Lat. gravo = to burden ; 
gravis — heavy ; ltal. gravare ; Sp. & Port. 
gravar.] 

A. Transitive: 

* 1. To annoy, to harass. 

" Hil nadde non recet vorto grevy ys lond.” 

Robert of Gloucester, p. 275. 

2. To cause grief, sorrow, or pain of mind 
to ; to make sorrowful ; to wound the feelings 
of ; to affect. 

"The prycke of conscyence grevvth me sore." 

Penitential Psalms, p. 8. 

3. To offend against. 

" Onei'e not the holy epirit of God "—Ephcs iv. 80. 
*4. To lament, to mourn, to deplore, to 
sorrow over. 

*' The nothing that I grieve.' 

Shakesp. : Richard II., iL 2. 

B. Intrans. : To feei grief, sorrow, or pain ; 
to mourn, to lament, to sorrow. (Generally 
followed by at, for, or over.) 

" Grieve, and they grieve." Dryden : Juvenal, sat. ill 

If Crabb thus discriminates between to 
grieve, to mourn, and to lament : “To grieve is 
the general term ; mount the particular term. 
To grieve, in its limited sense, is an inward 
act ; to mourn is an outward act : the grief lies 
altogether in the mind. A man grieves for his 
sins ; he mourns for the loss of his friends. 
Grieve is the act of an individual ; mourn may 
be the common act of many : a nation mourns, 
though not grieves, for a public calamity. 
Grieve and mourn are permanent sentiments ; 
lament is a transitory feeling ; the former are 
produced by suhstautial causes, which come 
home to the feelings. Mourn and lament are 
both expressed by some outward sign ; but 
the former is composed and free from all 
noise ; the latter displays itself either iu cries 
or simple words." (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

* grieve,* greeve s. [A.S. gerefx ; Ieel. greif; 
JSw. grefve ; Dan. greve.] An overseer, a stew- 
ard, a reeve, a bailiff. 

"And aicklike dung os the grieve has gi'eu me.“ — 
Scot* .* Rob Roy. ch. xiv. 

* grieve-ment, s. [Eng. grieve ; -meat.] An 
injury ; a cause or source of grief. 

"Wounds, bruises, hangs, and other grievementt "— 
Ward : England's Reformation, i. 90. 

griev’-er, s. [Eng. griev(e) ; -er.) One who 
or that which grieves, or causes grief or pain. 
“ G riever and queueher of the spirit ' — Hammond: 
iTor-t*. iv. 614. 

griev-mg, pr. par., a., A s. [Grieve, v.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
tbe verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of causing grief or 
pain to ; the state of being grieved. 


* griev’-mg-ly, adv. [Eng. grieving; -ly.) 
Iu a grieving or sorrowful manner; sorrow- 
fully, aadly ; with grief or regret. 

" GrieHngly. I think. 

The peace between tbe French and us not vslues 

The cosh” Shakesp , ; Henry 17//., 1. L 

griev'-ous, *grov-ous, a. [O. Fr. ^rcro.*, 
grevus, grevous, from gref, grief = grief ; Sp. <fc 
ltal. gravoso.] 

1. Causing grief, sorrow, or pain of mind ; 
lamentable, afflictive, painful ; hard to Im 
borne. 

Grievous and corroding to the mind of man."-*- 
South f Sermons, vol. ix., scr. L 

2. Causing physical or bodily pain ; painful. 

" He hadde a gre turns wounde.” Ferumbras. 499. 

3. Expressive of grief, sorrow, or anguish; 
piteous, pitiable, full of grief ; as, a grievous 
cry. 

4. Atrocious; exceeding bad ; heinous, fla- 
gitious. 

** Grevous outrage, which he red 
A knight had wrought against a lady gent." 

Spenser : F. V-. II- L 30. 

griev'-ous-ly, 4 grev-os ly, * grev-ous- 
ly, * grev- us-Iy, adv. [Eng. grievous; -ly.) 

* 1. With grief, pain, or sorrow ; painfully; 
sorrowful ly. 

"The common sort are wont to take the deathe ol 
yong folks much grievousfyer then of old." — Vdal: 
Mark v. 

2. So as to cause grief, sorrow, or annoy- 
ance ; vexatiously. 

" Houses built iu plains are apt to be grievcauly an- 
noyed with mire and dirt ." — Ray : On the Creation. 

3. With bodily or physical pain oraufferiog ; 
painfully. 

"My daughter is grievously vexed with a deviL" — 
Matthew XV. 22. 

* 4. Heavily ; hardly. 

" It was a grievous fault ; 

And grievously bath L’aisar answered It." 

Shakesp. : Julius Ccesar, ILL 2. 

5. To a great degree ; very much ; exceed- 
ingly. 

" Grievously disturbed with odd, unreasonable, nay. 
and sometimes impious, hlasphemoua phantasies." — 
Sharpe : Sermons, vol. iii.. ser. 5. 

6. Atrociously ; heinously. 

" Jerusalem hath grievously sinned ."—Lam. 1. 8. 

* 7. Criminally ; with or of a serious crime ; 
bitterly. 

" He was accused yreuously to the emperour .”— Gesta 
Romanorum, p. 65. 

griev' ous-ness, * grev ous nesse, s. 

[Eng. grievous; -ness.] The quality or staU 
of being grievous. 

* * The g rievousmess of the offence is to be opened.” — 
Strype : Life of Grindal, hk. ii., ch. xi. 

griff (1), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

I Vettv. : A series of horizontal parallel-edged, 
bars, also known as knives or blades, arranged 
in a reciprocating frame to raise and lower the 
vertical hooked rods connected to the shedding 
mechanism, when the hooked ends of the rods 
are brought by a pattern device within the 
path of the knives. 

* griff (2), s. [A variant of Grip.] Reaeh, 
grasp, grip. 

"A vein of gold within our spade's griff. ’—Hollands 
(Webster.) 

grif'-fin (1), 5. [Griffon.] 

grif'-fin (2), s. [Etym. douhtful, but perhaps 
the same word as Griffin (1), (q.v.), the new- 
comer being looked upon as a strange auimal 
neither English nor Indian, as a griffon is 
neither lion nor eagle. J An Auglo* Indian 
sportive term fora new-comer who lias arrived 
from Europe. He makes ludicrous mistakes, 
not however like the scholastikos of the Greeks 
from deficiency of intellect, but from want of 
Indian experience. Taking advantage of this, 
if he be a young cadet, his companions in arms 
sometimes wilfully cause him to fall into 
blunders, which left to himself he might avoid. 
[Griffinage.] 

" All the griffins ought to hunt together."—#. Kings- 
ley : Gevffry Hamlyn, ch. xxvin. 

grif fin-age (age as Ig), *. [Eng. griffin; 
-age.] The state of a griifin— i.e., of a new- 
comer from Europe. It is generally held to 
continue a year. [Anolo-Indian.] 

* grif fin Ish, a, [Eng. griffin; -ish.) Like 
a griffin ; fierce. 

" That gnfflnish excess of zeal." 

Hood : ode to Rae Wilson. 

grif '-fin-ism, s. [Eng. griffin ; -ism.J The 
same as Griffinaqe (q.v.). (Anglo-Indian.) 
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Griffith— Grimm 


Grif'-fith, s. [From Griffith, who first com- 
pounded it.] (See the compound.) 

Grifflth’s-mixture, s. 

Phar. : Mis turn Ferri Composite,, compound 
mixture of iron. It consists of caibouate of 
iron, aod is [ire pa red by rubbing sixty grains 
of powdered myrrh with four fluid drachms of 
spirit of nutmeg and thirty grains of potas 
sium carbonate, then adding while rubbing 
nine and a half fluid ounces of rose-water, 
then sixty grains of sugar, ami lastly twenty- 
five grains of ferrous sulphate. It must bo 
kept in a stoppered bottle. It possesses the 
blood-restoring properties of iron and is not 
astringent. 

grif fon, grif -fin, * grif foun, * grif - 
fyn, * gryf-fon, * gryf fown. s . [Fr. 

griffon, from Low Lat. griff ns, from Lat. 
gryphns, un extension of gryps ; Gr. ypv*}t ( grups ) 
= a griffin, from Gr. ypwog ( grupas ) = hooked, 
curved : lrom the beak being hooked ; Hal. 
grifone; Sp. grifo ; Port, gripho. ] 

1 . Myth. : A fabulous auiinal, usually re- 
presented with the body 
aod logs of a lion, and 
the head and wings of 
an eagle, signifying the 
union of strength and 
agility. Figures of grif- 
fuus are frequently used 
as ornaments in works 
of art. It is employed as 
an emblem of wgilance, 
the animals being sup- 
posed to be the guar- 
dians of mines and 
hidden treasures. Fig- 
ures of it are met with 
chral lamps, as guarding the remains of the 
deceased. 

"They quelled gigantic foe, 

Braved the tierce griffon in Ins lie.* 

.Scott : Bridal of Trtermutn, lii. 19. 

2. Ornith. : The Bearded Vulture, Gypaetus 
hirhatus , a predatory bird, gray or blackish- 
brown above, the tips of the shafts white, the 
lower parts orange yellow, the head and neck 
whitish. Length four and a half feet, the ex- 

ansion of the wings between nine and ten feet, 
t is found in the Alps, where it feeds chiefly on 
young chamois, and in some }>arts of Southern 
and Central Europe, as well as in Asia and 
Africa. It feeds on birds, small mammals, 
Iambs, Ac., and children also have been carried 
off by it. When pressed by hunger it will 
devour put rescent meat. It is said to pursue 
animals till it makes them fall over precipices. 
Called also the Lamraergcyer (q.v.). 

gTiffon-Iilte, a. Resembling a griffon in 
shape or qualities ; rapacious. 

"A corporal ity of griffon-like promoters and ap- 
paritors." — lliltun : Of Reformation in England, bk- L 

griffon-male, s. 

Her . : A griffon represented without wings, 
aod having large ears. 

- grif -fon (2), * grif foun (2), * gryf-fon, s. 

[U. Fr. griffon, griffon.] A Greek. 

" Chase these gryffons if thou might.” 

Richard Cceur de Lion. 1,767. 

grig, *grigge, s, [Representing an older 
*■- rick, of which cricket is the derivative. Cf. 
I>ut. krick = krekel — a cricket.] [Cricket.] 

1 . A cricket ; a grasshopper. 

'■ High- elbowed grigs that leap in summer grass. ” 
Tennyson . Brook, 54. 

2. A small lively cel ; a sand-eel. 

"Known in the Thames by the name of grigs,"— 
Pennant : British Zoology ; The Eel. 

T The proverbial saying, as merry as a grig, 
may either refer to the liveliness of the grass- 
hopper or sand-eel, or may be a corruption of 
as merry as a Greek, the Greeks being prover- 
bially spoken of by the Romans as fond of good 
living and free potations. Cf. “ She’s a merry 
Greek, indeed” (ShaJcesp.: Troilus, i. 2). 

gri"g, *■ [Cf. A.S. grig , greej — gray.] 

But. : Cat Inna vulgaris. 

•grill, * grille, * grylle, a., adv., Sc «. 

[M. II. Gur. grel] 

A. As atlj : Horrible, hideous, fierce, cruel. 

”T o riche men was he grille,” R. do Brunne, p. 92. 

B. As adv. : Horribly, dreadfully. 

” Thai grete and groued grille." St. Alexiue. p. 46. 

C. As snbst. : Cruelty, hardship. 

*' Therefore y rede that we liym eloo. 

He hath done us grete grylle." 

Erie of Tolout, 378. 


* grill (I), * grille, grulle, * grylle, v.t. 

& i. [A.S. gritlan , grellan — to provoke ; 
M. H. Ger. grillen ; But. grillen — to shiver.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To provoke, to vex, to offend against. 

” Never more the greeve no grill.’’ Chester Plays. 

2. To terrify ; to cause fright or horror ; to 
cause to shake or shiver. 

" The grone» of Scblr Gawayan do# my hert grille 
Sir Gauxin <t Sir Galahad, U. 21 

B. Intrans. : To cause horror or fright. 

" Game ne gle lyked liym noglit. 

So gretly cau he grylle," Erie of Tolous. 164. 

grill (2), v.t. Sc i. [Fr. griller, from gril = a 
gridirou; O. Fr. grail, greil, from Lat. era - 
ticnlu, dimin. of crates — a hurdle.] [Grille.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. Lit.: To broil or roast on a gridiron or 
similar apparatus. 

“ Boiiyug of men in caldron#, grilling them ou grid 
irons ." — Alar veil : Works, 448. 

2. Fig. : To torment, as if hy fire. 

B. Intrans . : To cook by broiling on a grid- 
iron. 

grill, s. [Grill ( 2 ), v ] 

1. Meat, fish, Ac., broiled on a gridiroa. 

2. A gridiron. 

” Make grills of It [wood] to hroll their meat.’*— 
Cotton Montaigne, ch. xxiv. 

grill room, s. A room where meat, Ac., 
is cooked on a grill. 

gril-la'de, 5 . [Fr., from griller = to grill ] 

1 . The act of grilling. 

2. Meat, fish, Ac., broiled on a grill or grid- 
iron. 

grill'-ago (age as lg), 8 . [Fr., from grille = 
a grate, a grating.] 

llydr. Eng. : A structure of sleepers and 
cross-beams forming a foundation iu marshy 
soil for a pier or wharf. 

grille, s. [Fr.] [Grill (2), v.] An open grate 
or grating ; lattice- work of metal ; used — 

(1) As a screen to shut in and protect any 
particular spot or thing, as a tomb, a relic, a 
shrine, Ac. 

(2) The gate or entrance to a religious house 
or sacred building. 

(3) A small screen or open grating inserted 
in the outer door of a monastic or conventual 
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building, to enable the inmates to converse 
with visitors or to answer enquiries without 
the necessity of opening the door. 

* griT-ly, v.t. [Grill (1), y.] To harass ; to 
annoy ; to hurt ; hence, jig., to hold up to 
ridicule, to mock. 

grilse, 3 , [Sw. 0 tti = grey, and lax — salmon 
(?) (Jamieson.) In the north of Irelaud the 
lorm is growl.] 

Ichthy. : A young salmon, when it makes its 
first return to the fresh water, which is usually 
in the second year of its life. (Prof. John 
Wilson.) 

“Sea-fish frae Hartlepool and Sunderland by laud 
carriage, iorbye trout#, grdscs. salmon " — Bcott: Rob 
Roy, cn. vL 

grim, * grim me, * grym, * grymine, a- 

[A. 8 , grim — fierce, cruel, from gram — angry, 
furious ; cogo. with Dut. grimmig — angry. 
grimmen — to foam with rage; Icel. grimmr 
grim, stern, gra mr — wrathful ; Dan. grim = 
Ugly, grim, gram = wrathful ; Sw. grym = 
cruel, grim ; Goth, gram = angry ; Ger. grim- 


mig = furious, grimmen - to rage, grimm =* 
fury, gram = hostile.] 

1. Fierce, stern, ferocious, forbidding. 

" With * grim and surly voice he hid them Av»ak»"— 
Bunyati : Pilgrim's Progress, J>t. i. 

2. Fierce, furious, mercilessly cruel. 

*’ Now in the Kyng wroth and grym." 

Alls ! under, 764. 

3. Of a forbidding aspect ; ghastly, horrid, 
horrible, hideous. 

" Making death more grim." Addlt-m Cato, UL L 

4. Cruel, furious, merciless. 

" Well eterne strokes and well grym. 

Tber wer Ln ©che a side." 

Launfal : Bits on, rol. L 

*[[ Obvious compounds : Grim-faced, grim- 
grinning, grim-looked, grim-visaged, Ac. 

* grim, * grym, s. [M. II. Ger. grim; O. H. 

Gi*r. grimme ; Dut. grim; Ger. grimm.\ Fury, 

rage. 

"To him he stlrt with brlful grim f 

GwxineA Gtixoaine. 1,66L 

* grim, v.t. [Grim, a ] To make grim or 

licrce. 

" G rimmed hy the shadow of the Red Hag.*— Carlyle: 
French Revolution, pt. 11. bk. V.. ch, vliL 

gri-ma^e, s. [Fr., from Icel. grima— a mask, 
a hood ; A.S. grima = a mask.] A distoitiou 
of the face, expressive of some feeling, as 
pain, disgust, contempt, satisfaction, Ac. ; a 
smirk. 

"With hollow form, and gesture, and grimace." 

Cowper : Expostulation, 121 

* gri - ma 90 , v.i. [Grimace, s.] To make 
grimaces ; to distort the countenance ; to 
smirk. 

* grl-ma^ecT, a. [Eng. grimatfe); • ed .] Dis- 
torted ; lia\ing a crabbed look. 

gri-mal -kin, s. [For gray-malkin, from gray , 
and malkin = moll-kin = little Mary ; cf, tom- 
cat.] Au old cat ; generally a female cat. 

"Grimalkin, to domestic vermin *worn 
An everlasting fue." Philips : Splendid Shilling. 

grime, s. [Dan. grim, grum = soot, grime; 
Icel. grima = a mask, a covering; O. Dut 
grijmsd, griimcl = soot, smut ; grimmelen =to 
soil, to begrime.] Dirt or foul matter ; dirt 
deeply insinuated or ingrained ; sullying 
blackness not easdy cleansed ; smut. 

"She sweats ; a man may go over shoes in the grime 
of iLShakctp. ; Comedy of Errors, iii. 2. 

grime, v.t. [Grime, $.] To dirt, to foul, to 
begrime. 

" ilask# and disguises grimed with mud * 

Scott : Rokeby, vL 4. 

grim-l ly, adv. [Eng. grimy ; -ly.] In a 
grimy manner or condition ; foully. 

grlm'-i-ness, 3 . [Eng. grimy ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being grimy ; foulness, 
bitterness. 

grim'-ly, * grym-ly, a. A adv. [Eng. grim, ; 

-iy] 

A, As adj. : Grim, hideous, ghastly, stern- 
looking. 

"In came Margaret’s grimly ghost." 

Beaum. A FleL : Kntghl of the Burning Pestle, 1L L 

B. As adverb : 

1. Horridly, hideously, ferociously, cruelly, 
sternly. 

" The unclrcumcised smiled grimly with disdain.* 
Coielcy Davidess, bk. liL 

2. Sternly, sullenly, forbiddingly. 

" From its tall rock look grimlu down." 

•Scott . Harm Ion, IL %, 

Grimm, s. [See compound.] 

Grimm's law, s. 

Philol. : A law formulated by Jacob Grimm, 
the eminent German philologist, relative to 
the changes undergone by mute consonants 
io tbe most important of the Aryan languages. 
According to this law, if the sanm roots or the 
same words exist in Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, 
Celtic, Slavonic, Lithuanian, Gothic (with 
which are included English and other Low 
German dialects), and Old High German, 
then, whenever the Sanscrit or Greek lias an 
asjurate, the Gothic has the corresponding 
flat mute. If in Sanscrit, Greek. Ac., we find 
a flat mute, then we find a corresponding sharp 
mute in Gothic, and a corresponding aspirate 
in High German. If in Sanscrit. Greek, Ac. 
we find a sharp mute, the Gothic shows the 
corresponding aspirate, and Old High German 
the correspond mg flat mute. Thus the labials, 
b , p, /, in Greek, Latin, or Sanscrit, become 
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in tombs and sepul- 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, rather ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot* 
or, wore, W9lf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ae, ca = e; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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/ t, ji respectively in Gothic, ami b (»’),/, V >» 
Old High Gel man ; the dentals t , d, thin Greek, 
Latin, or Sanscrit hecome th, d, t in Gothic, 
an<l d, 2 , t in Old High German ; and the gut- 
turals k, g, ch in Greek, Latin, or Sanscrit 
become h (not quite regnlaily). A', grin Gothic 
and < 7 , ch, k in Old High German. Thus : 
Sanskrit pitri; Greek Trarrjp (pater) ; Latin, 
pater = Gothic, fadrein ; English, father ; Old 
High German, vatar. 

grim ins-i, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. grimirdia) 
(q.v.), and Lat. masc. pi. adj. suff. -ci.] 

Hot. : A sub-order of apocarpous Mosses, 
Laving an equal often sessile capsule, a mitre- 
shaped calyptra, and dark-greeu leaves, ter- 
minated by a white hair. 

grim mi a, s. [Named after J. F. Grimm, a 
German botanist.] 

But : The typical genus of the sub-order 
Grimmei (q.v.). Grimmia pulvinatwm is the 
Swan’s Neck Bryum. It occurs in hoary 
cushion-like tufts. 


grim -ness, *grim-nesse,*grym~nesse, 

s. [A.S, grimniss. ] The quality or state nf 

being grim ; fierceaess, sternness, ferocity, 
foibiddingness. 

•• They were uot able to abyde the grimnesse of their 
countenances ." — Goldinge : Ccesar, fa 29. 


• grim sir, * grim -sire, s. [Etym. doubt- 
tul ; probably a compound of grim aad sir, or 
$*re ; but by some derived from Fr. grinccur 
= an angry gnaslier of the teeth (Cotgrave); 
from grincer — to gnash the teeth.] A lianglity 
or arrogant person ia office ; a stern, grim, or 
aevere person. 

*' Tiberius Caesar, who otherwise was known lor a 
grimsir and the most unsociable."— P. Holland. : Pliny, 
li. 297. 


grimy (1), a. [Eng. grim(e); - y .] Full of 
grime, foul, filthy, grimed, begrimed. 

•'[They] with stern grimy look do still aviae 
Upon their works " 

More: On the Soul, pt L, bk. iii.. a 6. 


*grlm'-y (2), a. [Eng. grim; -y.) Grim, 
stern . 


grin, * girn, * gren, * grenn, *gren-nen, 
* gren-nyn, v.i. k t. [A.S. grenniun ; cogn. 
•with D ut. grijnen = to weep, to cry, to fret; 
Icel. grenja = to howl ; Dan. grim = to grin ; 
Bw. yrina = to grimace, to grin ; GeT.grcintn.] 

A. Intransitive : 

I. Literally: 

1. To snarl or show the teeth as a dog ; to 
gnash the teeth. 

** And thei herden these thingis and weren dyuerseli 
tunnentid iu her her t is. and grennyden with teeth on 
hym Wycliffe ■ Dedis ch. vii. 

2. To show the teeth as in laughter, scorn, 
or pain. 

" IHeltfrion’d and forc'd an ugly smile that it might 
not seem to smart. Up. Taylor : Sermons, pt. I., 
ser. 20. 

* 3. To be exposed, aa the teeth in laughter. 

“ Her heart for rage did grate, and teeth did grin." 

Spenser: F. Q., V. iv. 37. 

* II. Fig. : To show pleasure or approbation. 

•* Even the most saintlike of his party grinned at it 
with a pious smile." — Dryden: Eelijio Laid. (Pref.) 

B. Transitive : 

1. To set, show, or gnash the teeth in 
grinning. 

2. To express by grinning. 

** Grinned horribly a ghastly smile. ” 

Mdton. P. L„ ii. 818. 

grin (I), s. [Gum, r.] The act of closing the 
teeth and showing them by withdrawing the 
lips ; a smile, a smirk. 

** These move the censure and illib'ral grin 

Of fools.” Cowper : Hope, 747. 

* grin (2), * grane, * gren, * grene, * gryn, 

8. [A.S. grin, gryn.] A trap, a soare or gin. 

“ Like a bird that hasteth to his grin. 

Not kuowiug the peril of hia life therein." 

t Chaucer : Remedie of Love. 

r grin P.t. [An abbreviation of grind (q.v.).] 
To grind. 

8 grin'-come^, s. [Etym. doubtful.] Syphilis. 

“ I am now secure from the grineomes " 

Massinger; Guardian, iv. 

grind, v.t. k i. [A.S. grindan.] 

A. Transitive : 

L Literally: 

I. To break and reduce to powder or fine 
particles by friction or attrition ; to com- 
minute. 

“Do we grind inanimate corn into living and ra- 
tional meal ? Bentley : Sermons. 


2. To wear dowa or smooth by friction ; to 
sharpen or give an edge to by rubbing against 
some hard substance ; to whet. 

11 1 have ground the a\e myself." 

Shake* y . . Pericles, L 2. 

3. To rub one thing against another ; to 
grate, as, To grind one's teeth. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To oppress by harsh or cruel exactiona ; 
to harass. (Generally with down ) 

“ To grind the subject or defraud the prince.”. 

Dryden : Iliad & Panther, iil. 747. 

2. To pi epare for examination. ( University 
slang.) 

t 3. To teach, to instruct in : as, To grind 
Latin or Greek. ( Univ . Slang.) 

t 4. To study ; to prepare oneself for exam- 
ination by studying. {Univ. Slang.) 

* 5. To whet, to sharpen. 

*■ Mine appetites f never more will grind." 

Snaketp. : Sonnet 90. 

B. Intransitive : 

I. Literally : 

1. To perform the act of grinding ; to move 
a mill or other apparatus for grinding. 

” Into the common prison, there to grind 
Amoug the slaves.' 

Milton: Samson Agonist ex, 1,162. 

2. To be moved, rubbed, or grated together; 
to grate. 

“Smeary foam works o'er iny grinding Jawa." 

Rowe. [Johnson.) 

3. To be ground or pulverized as in a mill, 
&c. : as, Cora grinds well when dry. 

4. To be reduced to a smooth or sharp con- 
dition : as, Steel will grind sharp. 

5. To gnash or grate as with the teeth. 

“ [Hota/into with his teeth, to was he wroth.” 
Chaucer : C. T., 7,743. 

II. Figuratively: 

1. To study or work up for an examination. 
{Univ. Slang.) 

2. To drudge ; to perform hard or distaste- 
ful work. 

grind, s. [Grind, f.] 

* I. Lit. : The act or operation of grinding 
or reducing to powder in a mill. 

“Hie . . . binimetb tothen here grind." —0. Eng. 
Homdies, ii. 18L 

II. Figuratively : 

1. The act of studying or reading up for aa 
examination; study. 

“•Come along, boys/ cries East; always ready to 
leave the grind, as he called It.” — T. Hughes: Tom 
brown'* School Days, pt. ii., ch. V. 

2. Hard or distasteful work. 


A. k B. As pr. par. & jxirticij). a/ij. : (Sea 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I. Literally: 

1. The act or operation of breaking and re- 
ducing to fine particles by friction or attri- 
tion ; a crushing to powder. 

2. The act or operation of giving on edge to 
or sharpening by rubbing against another 
body. 

* 3. The act of rubbing or gratiug together ; 
a gnashing. 

“ But in belle her hcrlng fshal he) ful of waimeutiu? 
and grintlng of teeth."— Chaucer: Persona Talc, 

* 4. Money paid for the grinding of corn. 

“[Helbatb ylost the grinding of the wheat.'" 

Chaucer: C. T., 4,008. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. The act of oppressing or harassing by 
harsh or severe exactions. 

2. The act or occupation of preparing stu- 
dents for an examination. {Univ. Slang.) 

3. The art of reading or studying hard. 
{Univ. Slang.) 

grinding-clamp, s. A griading-ct»mp 
for cylindrical work has two semi-i wiadrical 
leaden blocks enclosed between the halves 
of the clamp, which are adjusted by binding- 
screws. 'llie halves of the clamp are adjusted 
to the desired distance, slips of wood being 
placed in the jaws while the melted lead is 
run in to form the cheeks. For internal work 
the grinder consists of two semi -cylindrical 
rods of iron, fitted to each other by dowel- 
pins and set screws, so as to be expanded to 
the required distance. The leaden cheeks are 
cast upon the rods, which are placed in a 
mould for that purpose. 

grinding-frame, s. A cottou-spianing 
machine. 

grinding-mill, s. 

1. A mill for grinding corn. 

2. A lapidary’s wheel of lead, the disc sur- 
face of which is touched with emery and 
water. It follows the slitting or roughing 
mill, and like them is mounted to rotate on a 
vertical axis. 

grinding-slip, s. [Hone.] 

grinding- vat, s. 

Porcelain : A cylindrical tank iu which cal- 
cined and stamped flints are ground into a 
fine paste with water. The vat is paved with 
chert-stone. 


* grin del, • gryn del, a. [A.S. grendil ; 
icel. graind — hurt.] Cruel, ferocious. 

’* Bolde burne, on thir hent be not so gryndel.” 

Sir Gawame, 2.8 .8. 

*grin del li, * gryn-del ly, adv. [Eng. 
gruulel; -ly.] Fiercely. 

•• Gawayn full gryndclly say da." Sir Gawaine , 2,299. 

grind'-er, * grynd-er, s. [A.S. grindere.] 

I. Ordinai-y Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) One who or that which grinds ; one who 
works in a mill. 

(2) One who or that which grinds or gives 
an edge to anything; the instrument of 
grinding. 

“ Harder than the grinder's nether atone." 

Sandys : Paraphrase of the Psalms. 

(3) la the same sense as II. 

(4) A tooth generally. 

" Her grinders like two chalk stones In a mill." 

Bishop Hall : Satire*, iv. L 

(5) A grinding-clamp (q.v.). 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) One who prepares students for an ex- 
amination ; a coach, a tutor, a crammer. 

“Put him Into the haDd3 of a clever grinder or 
crammer, and they would soon craui the ueccasary 
portion of Latin and Greek Into him. '— J/ur Edge- 
l nrlh : Patronage, ch. Iil. 

(*2) One who reads or studies hard. 

IL Anat. : [Molar], 

grind -er-y, s. [Eng. grind , v. ; -en/.] 

1. Shoemakers and other leather-workers’ 
materials. 

2. A shop or warehouse where materials for 
shoemakers aad other leatlier- workers are 
kept on sale. 

grind ing, *grynd-ynge, * grint -in g, 

pr. par., a., k s. [Grind, v.] 


grind -lng-ly, adv. [Eng. grinding ; -ly.] In 
a grinding, harassing, or oppressive manner; 
oppressively ; cruelly. 


* grin dle-stone, * gryjy del ston, s. 

[Eng. grind, dimili. or freqvcnt. snff. - le , and 
stone.) A grindstone. 

■' By the lead-meu for the nonce 
That turue about like gruidlestoncs . " 

Ben Jonson : Entertainment at Welbeck. 

*grin'-dle tall, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A dog 
with a cnrly tail. 

“ Like grindlctaUs with their heels upward." 

beau m. <t Flet. : Island Princess, v. L 


grind'-Stone, S. [Eng. grind; -stone.] A fiat 
circular stone used fur grinding or sharpening 

tools. 

“ The grindstone to unpolished steel 


Sherburne : Virtue improved by Suffering. 


To bring, hold, or put one’s nose to the gt*.\J- 
stone: To oppress, harass, or punish one ; to 
bring one to jnstice ; to treat harshly. 

“They might he ashamed, for lack of courage to 
suffer the Laced*iuoiuaus to hold their noses to the 
grindstone."— .V or th : Plutarch, p. 241. 


grin'-ner, s. [Eng. grin; -«r.] One who 
grids ; one who distorts his face. 

"Grinner* In the pantomime, murderers in tragedies, 
who make ugly faced under black vriga’ — burke : On a 
Regicide Peace, let. 4. 


grin'-nlng, * gren nyng, * gren-nyngc, 

pr. par., a., k s. [Grin, v. J 
A. & B. As pr. par. <5: par Help- odj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of closing and show- 
ing the teeth ; a smile ; a srniriv. 

grin-mng-ly, adv. [Eng. grinning; -ly. 1 In 
a grinuiag manner ; with a giia. 

* grint* pres, indie, of v. [Grind, v.] For 
grindeth. ( Chaucer : 0. T., 5,971.) 


boil, "bojf; poilt, j<5\*rl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin* this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ihg. 
-dan. -tian — shaa. -hop, -sion — shun ; -tion, -§ion — zhua. -tious, -sious, -cious = shiis. -hie, -die, Ac. bal* d$l* 
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grip (I), gripe, s. [A S. grcep (Somn^r).J 
(Grope, a.J A small ditch ; a furrow or chan- 
nel to carry off water. 

Or in a grip or In the lea." Haeelok, 2.10L 

grip (2), * gripe, * gryp, # grype, s. [led. 
gripr; Sw. grip; Dan. grib ; Dut. grijpvogd ; 

O. n. Ger. grij, grift ; Ger. greif; Lat. gryps, 
from Gr. ypv*jt (grtijw).] A kiud of vulture ; a 
griffin or griffon. 

" That him ne hane the grip or «m." 

Bavelok, 675 . 

grip (3), * gripe, s. [Cf. Dut. greef grief; 
M. H. Ger. grij. J [Grip, in] 

1. The act of seizing or holding in the hand ; 
the manner or mode of grasping ; specifically, 
a grasp peculiar to any secret society : as, a 
masonic gnp. 

2. A gripe, s grasp. 

" If he can haud the grip he ha* gotten."— Scott : 
Bob Hoy, ch. iv. 

*3. That hy which anything is grasped or 
held : aa, the grip of a sword. 

4. A clutching device on a cable-car L»y 
which a car may be attached to or freed from 
the traction cable. 

grip-car, «. A car having a grip; a 
cable-car. 

grip-man, * The mao who operates 
the grip on a cable-railroad. 


•(4) A mean, niggardly fellow ; a miser. 

" Let him he * h.»wd. a gripe, an usurer, a villain." — 
Burton ; Anat. of Melancholy. 

(5) In the same sense as II. 2. 

II. Technically: 

1. Mach. : A brake applied to the wheel of a 
cram; or derrick. It generally consists of an 
iron hoop under the coutrol of a lever, and is 
drawn closely around the wheel to check its 
motion. 

2. Med. (Generally pi.) : A popular name for 
keen but more or less intermittent pains in the 
abdomen, produced by colic or auy similar 
disease. 

" Turn with the gripes as If he should he pulled to 
piece*. '* — Banyan : Pilgrim's Progress, pt. U. 

3. Nauticul : 

(1) The fore foot of a ahlp, on to which the 
stem is planted. The forward end of the keel. 
It is scarfed to the stem-piece and false-keel, 
and is secured by a horseshoe or riug to the 
stein. 

(2) A broad plait of rope or bars of iron, 
with lanyard rings and claws, passing over a 
large boat, and by which it is secured to the 
ring-bolts of the deck. 

(3) One of a pair of bands passing round a 
boat near the stem and stern when suspended 
from the davits, to prevent the boat from 
swiuging about. 


gTip, v.t. & i. [Fr. gripper, from Icel. gripa.] 

A. Trans.: To gripe, to seize hold of; to 
grasp firmly. 

B. Transitive : 

Naut. : To take firm hold : as, The anchor 
grips . 

gripe, *grip «n(pa. t. * grap, * grcep, * grop), 
v.t . 6: i. [A.S. grijKin = to seize; cogn. with 
Dut. grijpen ; Icel. gripa ; Dan. gribe ; Sw. 
griba; Goth, greipan ; Ger. greifen; O. H. 
Ger. gri/an ; O. Fris. gripa ; Eog. grab.] 

A. Transitive : 

L Literally. 

I. To seize and hold firmly in the hand ; to 
grasp firmly ; to hold with the fingers closed. 

“Fit well hi* helm, gripe fast his orbM shield." 

Milton : P. U, vii. 453. 

* 2. To clutch, to clench, to shut tightly. 

II. Figuratively: 

* I. To seize and hold fast ; to take posses- 
sion of. 

“ That present ?relf now gripith me and e trines to 
•top my breath." 

Gascoigne Absent Dame thus complaineth. 

*2. To pinch, to oppress ; to grind down by 
exaction. 

“A disposition Is everywhere exhibited by men In 
office to gripe and squeeze all submitted to their an- 
tuori ty,“— Bro ugham. 

3. To give a pain in the bowels to. 

B. Intransitive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : To lay fast hold of anything ; to 
grasp or clasp things firmly in the hand. 

"Struggling they gripe, they pull, they bend, they 
strain." Brooke: Constantin. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To get money by hard bargains or oppres- 
sion ; to be graspiug after money ; to extort. 

(2) To suffer griping pains. 

II. Naut. : To lie too close to the wind, as 
a ship. 


gripe (I). s. [Gripe, v .] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

I. Literally : 

(I) A grasp ; a fast or firm hold with the 
bauds or paws ; hold. 


Our blooming girl, 

Caught in the gripe of death." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. ii_L 

(2) A pressure, a squeeze. 

" Tia true, the hardened breast resist* the gripe." 

Dryden ; Ovid ; Metamorphoses X. 


(3) The part hy which anything is gripped 
or grasped, as the hilt of a sword. 


2. Figuratively : 

* (1) A grasp, a seizure, a clutch, a grip. 

“ To ease a present load or gripe of conscience."— Bp. 
Taylor : Hermans, voh i L , eer. 6. 

*(2) Oppression ; cruel exaction ; a grinding 
down. 


** I take my cause 
Out of the gripes of cruel men." 

Shakesp. i Henry VIII., v. I. 

*(3) Pinching distress ; hardship. 


*grlpo-penny, s- A uiggardly fellow ; a 
miser. 

gripe (2), s. [Grip (2), a.] A griffon. (Ferrex 
£ Forrex, ii. 1.) 

* grlpe’s-egg, s. 

1. Lit. : The egg of a griffon or vulture, 

2. Fig. : A technical name for a vessel used 
in alchemy. (Ben Jonson: Alchemist, ii. 3.) 

* gri pe ful, a. [Eog. gripe ; -ful(I).j Dis- 
posed to gripe. 

* grip -er, s. [Eng. grip(e), v. ; - er .] One who 
gripes ; specif., a miserly fellow, an extor- 
tortioner, an oppressor. 

“Other* pretend zeal, and yet are professed usurer*, 
gripers, monsters of men, and harpies." — Burton: 
Anat. gf Melancholy. 

grip iiig, pr. par., a., & s. [Gripe, v.] 

A. A B. Aspr. par. £ particip . adj. ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of seizing or grasping firmly in 
the hand ; a grasping ; a clutching. 

2. A pam in the howels ; the gripes. 

" Those griping s men feel when they take pbysick.” 
—Digby : 0/ Bodies, ch. xxxiv. 

*grip'irig-ly, adv. [En g. griping ; -ly.) In 
a griping manner ; with griping pains. 

“Clysters help, lest the medicine «top In the guts, 
and work gripingly." —Bacon : Natural History, 365. 

*gri pie, a. [Gripple.] 

* gri-ple ness, s. [Grippleness.] 

* grip-ol-ous, * grip -u-I ous, a. [Eng. 

grippal , gripple; -ous.] Greedy, avaricious, 
grasping. 

“ In the gripolous landlord's hand. **• — A dams : Works, 
i. 213. 

* grip-pal, a. [Gripple.] 

grippe, s. [Fr.] A term applied to various 
epidemic forms of catarrh. 

grip -per, s. [Eng- grip, v. ; -er.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who seizes ; specifically 
in Ireland, a sheriff’s officer ; a bailiff. 

2. Print. : The fingers on an impression 
which seize the paper by ooe edge and carry 
it to, and sometimes through, the preaa. Io 
some casea tapes conduct it after it has been 
fed in by the grippers. 

grip-pie, grip-py, a. [Eng. gripe; - y .] 
Disposed to defraud or extort; rapacious, 
grasping. 

* grip -pmg, a. [Eng. grip ; -ing.] Avari- 
cious, grasping. 

* grip’-plrig-ness, s. [Eng. gripping; -ness.] 

Avarice, graspingness. 

“With a loglck-fistod grtppingnets" — Rennet : 
Erasmus Pra isr of Polly, p. 87. 

* grip -pie, * gri pie, * grip-pal, a. A s. 

[Eng. gripe; -le.\ 


A. As adjective : 

1. Grasping, tenacious ; holding firmly of 
fast ; tight. 

“ One hi* shield h« gri /At hold did Uy.“ 

Bpenser : P. <j., VL It. «. 

2. Griping, greedy, avaricious. 

“ Naclxjdy wvl be *ae gripple u to t*k« hi* gur."« 
Bcott : Wuverlcy, ch. ixvlL 

B. As subst. : A grasp, a hold. 

** N« even Artegall hi* griple strong 
For anything wold *lacke." 

Spencer : P. \ U. 14. 

# gripple-mlnded, a. Of a rapaciotu 
or grasping disj>osition ; griping, greedily, 
miserly. 

grip' pie ness, # gri-ple-ness, s. [Eng. 

gripple ; -ne^s.] The quality or state of being 
gripple or avaricious; avarice; a grasping 
disposition. 

“Ill* grippteness. techinesso, loquacity .**— Bishop 
Haiti Satan's Fiery Darts (juenchsd (Dec. 31. 

* gris, * grys, s. [Fr.= grey.] A kind of for. 

“Two thlk mantel* y furred with grys." 

Alisaundcr, 6,601. 

gri^ aille, s. [Fr. gris = gray.] 

Art: A style of painting representing solid 
bodies in relief, such as friezes, mouldings, 
Ac., by means of a mixture of black and 
white pigments, producing gray tinta. 

* grl$ am'-ber, 3. [See def.] Used by Milton 
lor Ambergris (q.v.). 

grisamher steamed, a. Flavoured 

with the steam of melted ambergris. 

** In pastry built, or from the aplt, or boiled 
Grisamber-steamed." Milton: P. R-, 1L W4. 

*grlse (1), s. [Gree.] A step, a stairs. 

“ Which, as a grise or *tep. may help these lover* 
Into your favour." Shakesp. : Othello, i. &. 

* grise (2), * gryee, * grys, * gryse, «. 

[Icel. griss; Sw. gris; Dan. grusa] A pig, a 
swine. 

“ Wyth grys, and gee*, and caj>oun*." 

Sir Ferunxbras, 2.496. 

* grise, * gryse, a. [Cf. AS. agrlsan = to 
terrify ; Ger. grans = terrible.] Terrible 
[Grisly.] 

" The aghtand pine it es ful grise." 

Cursor Mundi, 23,249. 

* grise, * gris-en, + gryse, v.i. & t. [AS. 

grisan = to terrify.] 

A- Intrans. : To be afraid, to tremble, to 
fear. 

“Another king gaine the *al rise 
That sal make the to gnse." 

Cursor Mundi, 21,826. 

B. Trans. : To fear. 

“The which thon grisedist for hateful werki*. — 
Wycldfe: Wisdom xii. 13. 

* gris'-e-ous, a. [Low Lat. griseus; Ft. gris 

— gray.] Gray, grizzled, grizzly; white mot- 
tled with black or brown. 

gri-^et'te, s. [Fr., from gris = gray.] 

* I. A sort of gray woollen fabric used for 
dresses by women of the lower classes. 

2. A girl or young married woman of the 
lower classes ; a gay young girl. 

* gris fill, * grise-fal, a. [Mid. Eng. grise, 
v. ; -fitl(l).j Terrible, tearful, horrid. 

" Hit is so grisful forto loke and forto bir the bitter 
dome." E. Eng. Poems," p. i. 

* gris - fill- ly, + gris- fill -li, adv . [Eng. 

grisful ; - ly .] Horribly, fearfully. 

“Thei ben p catered dredende grisfuHL"— Wy clips : 
Wisdom xvii. a. 

* gris^ ii, * grs-yl, a. [Grise, v.] Horrible \ 
terrible. 

“6 IrysyL Borridus. terribilis.”— Prompt. Parv. 

*gris-I ness, *gris-y-nes, s. [Mid. Eng. 
grise , v. ; -ness.] Fear, terror, dread. 
“Gret^rispneiassailedenhym."— Wydiffe: Gen.xr 12 

gris'- kin, s. [Eug. grise = a pig, and dimin. 
suff. -Ain.] The spine of a hog. 

gri^'-le-a, $. (Named after G. Grisley, a Portu- 
guese suigeon and botanical writer.] 

Bot. : A genus of Lythraceae, tribe Ljlbreae, 
now limited to one species, Grislea secunda, a 
native of Venezuela and New Grenada. What 
used to be called G. tomentosa ia now denomi- 
Rated Woodfordia tomentosa. lta flowers mixed 
with those of Morinda are used in India as a 
dye called dhall. 

* gri^ -led (led as eld), a. [Grizzled.] 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, W 9 lf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, re. ce - e; ey = a. qu — kw. 
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* gri^'-li-ncss, s . [Eng. grisly; -n«ss.] The 
quality or atate of being grisly ; horribleuess, 
borridneas. 

"That ill-agreeing mnslck was beautified with the 
grisliness of wound#.*' — Sidney : Arcadia, bk lii., 

p. 44 L 

griff '-ly (1), # gris-li, * gris-lic, * gris 
lich, * gris-liche, * grys-lycb, * grys 

ly, a. <fc adi\ [A.S. grysllc: cf. agrisnn = to 
terrify ; Ger. gratis, grausig = horrible.] 

A. /Is adj. : Horrible, dreadful, terrible, 
fearful, grim. 

** All the grisly legions that troop 
Onder the sooty flag of Acheron, 

Milton: Comus, 603. 

B. As adv , ; Horribly, terribly, fearfully, 
horridly. 

'• Grisliche the develen yulla."— St. Brandan, p. 28. 

* gri^ -ly (2), a. [Grizzly.] 

gri'-^on, s. [Fr. = gray.] 

Zool. : Grissonia , or Galictis vittata, a genua 
of Brazilian mammals, placed by aome among 
the Mustelid;e (Weasels), by others among the 
Melidse (Badgers). It is called also the Huron. 

*rist, * grest, * gryste, s. [A.S., from the 
same root as grind (q.v.).J 
L Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit. : Corn to be ground ; corn which has 
been ground. 

" Always wrought and ground the neighbour’s grestf 
Broume: Britannia ’* Pastorals, hk. i., s. 4. 

2. Fig. : A supply, a provision. 

“ Form, say I as well as they, 

Must fail, if matter bring no grist .* 

Swift : Progress of Beauty. 

IL Technically: 

1. Mill. : A batch of grain to be ground in 
a custom mill, or the result of the griuding 
less the toll. 

2. Rope-making : A given size of rope. Com- 
mon grist is n rope three inches in circum- 
ference, with twenty yarns in each of the 
three atrauds. 

To bring grist to the mill : To bring pro- 
fitable business or gain ; to be a source of 
profit. 

“A *ly old Pope created twenty new saints to bring 
grist to the mill of the London clergy."— Bp. Horsley : 
Speech , July 23, 1804. 

grist-mill, s. A mill for grinding grain. 

gristle (as grisl), *gris-tel, *grys tyl, 
* grys-tylle, s. [A.S. gristle, a diinin. of 
grist fq.v.); cogn. with O. Fris. gristel , gristl, 
grestel. ] 

Anat. : The popular name of what is called 
by scientific men cartilage (q.v,). 

, " Tli© gristle of the earepiece, heeyng once cutte In 

twoo. cannot close ne growe together agayue.’’— Udal : 
Luke xxiL 

gris' tly ( t silent), a. [Eng. gristl(e); -y.] 

Ord. Lang. A?iaf. : Composed or consisting 
of gristle ; of the nature of or like gristle ; 
cartilaginous. 

*’ Those fishes which be not soft, hnt gristly, have a 
kind of marrow in their ridge hone."—/*. Holland : 
Plinie, bk. xL, ch. xxxvii. 

grit, * greet, * greete, * greet, * greote, 
* grete, s. [A.S. gredt = grit, dust; cogn. 
with O. Fris. gret ; Icel. grjdt ; Ger. gries ; 

O. S. g riot ; O. H. Ger. grioz ; Eng. groats aud 
grout (q.v.).] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

* (1) Sand, gravel. 

•'Dust and great . . . hwon hit la isundred."— Ancren 
Riwle, p. 252. 

(2) Coarse, rough particles. 

"Silesian hole, crackling a little betwixt the teeth, 
yet without the least particle of grit, feela as smooth 
as soap. "—Grew. 

(3) The coarse part of meal. 

(4) Oats husked or coarsely ground, (Gene- 
rally in the plural.) [Groats.] 

(5) The structure or character of a stone as 
regards fineness, closeness, or their opposites. 

* (6) A kind of crab. 

2. Fig,: Firmness, determination or resolu- 
tion of mind ; pluck. 

"Youth, and grit, and sober living told more than 
ever."— Readc : Cloister A Hearth, ch. xxi, 

II. Petrol.: A term vaguely used for any 
coarse-grained sandstone, especially if the 
grains in it are angular or sub- angular. Rutley 
defines it as a coarse-grained and somewhat 
coherent, or at times a fine-grained and very 


hard and compact sandstone, frequently con- 
taining fragments and granules of other min- 
erals, besides quartz, Hint, or chert. 

grit berry, s. 

Lot. : The genns Comarostaphylia. 

grit-rock, s. [Grit, II.] 

* grit, v.i. <fc t. [Grit, s.] 

A. Intrans. : To give out a grating sound, 
as sand under the feet ; to grate. 

"The sanded floor that grits beneath the tread.” 
Goldsmith : Deserted Village. 

B. Trans. : To grate ; to grind or rub toge- 
ther ; as, To grit the teeth. 

grit, a. [Great.] (Scotch.) 

* grith, a [A.S. & lcel. ; 0. Sw. grith, gmth, 
grid.) 

1. Peace, goodwill. 

" Qrith on eortbe and grith on hefene. and grith 
hitwenen awile criatene moune."— 0. E. Homilies, 
p. 45. 

2. Mercy, kindness. 

" Alle schulen gledien i Godes grith." — St. Marherete, 
p. 21. 

* grith breach, * grith bruche, s. A 

breach or breaking of the peace. 

" Yef ye doth grith-bruche on his lond." 

Owl A Nightingale, 1,732. 

* grlth'-ful, a. [Eog. grith; - fuVJL ). ] Kind, 
merciful, forgiving. 

" Basian wes grith/ul king." Layamon. IL 12. 

* grlth'-i-en, v.i. [A.S. grithian.] 

1. To protect, to keep in peace or security. 

"Ich eow wulle grit him and freoscipe eow given." 

Layamon, iL 17. 

2. To reconcile. ( Layamon , ii. 496.) 

* grith lichc, a. & adv. [A.S.] 

A, As adj. : Kind, gracious. 

" He grete tharn king mid grithliche Bpeche." 

Layamon, L 19. 

B. As adv. : Kindly, graciously. 

" He grithliche space." Layamon, L 6. 

* grith'-scr geant (cr as ar), 5. [Eng. grith , 
and sergeant. } * An officer to keep the peace. 

" Grithscrgeam wit longe steyuesk" Havelok, 266. 

grit' stone, s. [Eng. grit , aud sfeme.] The 
same as Grit, II. (q.v.). 

grit-tic, a. [Eng. grit ; - it = -y.) 

Her. : A term applied to the field when com- 
posed equally of metal and colour. 

grit ti-ncss, s. [Eng. gritty; -?iess.] The 
quality or state of being gritty or abounding 
in grit. 

" In fuller’s earth he could find no sand by the micro- 
scope, nor any grittiness." — Mortimer: Husbandry. 

grit’-ty, a. [Eng. grit; - y .] 

1. Lit. : Consisting of or containing grit ; of 
the nature of grit ; full of hard particles ; 
aandy. 

"I found this powder . . . somewhat gritty between 
the teeth." — Boyle : H'orfta. 

2. Fig. : Plucky, courageous, resolute. 

(American.) 

griv'-ct, a. [Fr., from Abyssinian (?).] 

Zool. : Cercoccbus or Cercopithecus grise o- 
viridis , an Old World monkey with greenish- 
gray fur, some white hairs near the hinder 
extremities, the tail gray. Found in Africa. 

gri-wen'-mck (w as v), s . [Russ.] A small 
silver coin current in Russia of the value of 
ten kopecks, or about twopence sterling. It 
weighs 2" 039 grammes, and is '5 fine. ( Bithell .) 

♦grize, s. [Grise (I).] 

♦griz'-e-lin, a. [Gridelin.] 

* griz'-zlc, * gris el, * gris-ell, s. & a. 

[Fr. gris — gray ; sntf. -eZ.] [Grizzled.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. A gray coluur ; a mixture of hlack aud 
white. 

"Time hath sowed a grizzle on thy face." 

Shake*}). : Twelfth Might, V. 

2. A gray-haired man. 

" That olde grisel is no foie." Gower, iiL 355. 

* 3. A kind of wig. 

"Our clergy moult tbelr feathered grizzles." 

Colman : The Spleen, It 

B. As adj. : Gray, grizzled. 

" Among the popplar leauea in grisell gowns." 

Phacr : Virgill ; ^Eneidos vlii. 


griz zlcd (zled as zcld), a. [Eng. grizzle ; 
-ed.) Gray ; of a grayish colour ; interspersed 
with gray. 

" Hl» beard wo* grizzled / ' 

Shake*}). : Hamlet, L 2. 

grizzled skipper, s. 

Entom. : A small butterfly— Thymelc Alveo- 
lus, of the family llesperidjc. The wings are 
blackish, tinged with green and with creamy 
spots. The larva feeds ou the raspberry. (Stain* 
ton.) 

griz'-zl^, a. & s. [Eng. grizzle); -y.] 

A. As adj. : Of a grayish colour ; grayish. 

" Through the realmn where grizzly spectres dwelL" 
Cowper : To Charles Deodati. (Trans, f 

B. As subst. : [Guizzly-bear], 

grizzly bear, grisly-bear, t grizzle- 
bear, s. 

1. Zool. : Uraus ferox. A huge hear, some- 
times nine feet from the nose to the end of 
the very short tail, and weighing 800 lbs. The 
hair, which varies between gray and blackish 
brown, is more or less grizzled, whence the 
animal's English name. It inhabits North 
America, especially the plains east of the 
Rocky Mountains, and those mountains them- 
selves. It feeds partly on fruits and roots, 
but partly also ou animal food, overcoming 
the huge bison. 

2. Pakcont. : Ursus priscus, of the Post- 
Tertiary caves, is supposed to be the same as 
the Grizzly bear. 

groan, * grand en, * grane, * grone, 

v.i. i fcf. [A.S. grdnian ; allied to Grin (q.v. ).J 

A. Intransitive: 

I. Lit. : To breathe with a heavy, or deep 
murmuring noise, as in pain or agony ; to 
utter a moaning sound ; to utter a mournful 
voice ; to sigh deeply. 

" I have groaned under them, been sorry for them." 
—Bttnyan : Pilgrim's Progress, pt. 1. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To grieve ; to suffer hardship ; to be 
burdened so as to cause murmuring, as, A 
nation groans under excessive taxation. 

2. To long or strive earnestly after anything. 

" Nothing hut holy, pure, and clear, 

Or that which groaneth to be so." 

Herbert : Superliminare. 

B. Trans. : To silence or put down by 
groans ; as, The speaker was groaned down. 

groan, * grane, * grone, s. [Groan, v .] 

1. A low moaning sound, as of one in pain, 
sorrow, or agony ; a de«p, mournful sound or 
voice ; a deep sigh, a moan. 

" Heave & pitying groan.” Cowper : Truth, 177. 

* 2. Any hoarse dead sound ; a moan. 

" Such groans of roaring wind and ram.” 

Shakesp. . Lear, 111. 2, 

3. A deep, murmuring sound, uttered in 
derision or disapprobation ; as, The speaker's 
voice was drowned iu groans. 

groan -er, s. [Eng. groan; -er .] One who 
groans. 

* groan - ful, “ grdne-fhll, a. [Eng. groan; 
-ful(l).~\ Causing or tending to cause groans 
or sadness ; sad, lamentable. 

" And gave against hi* mother earth a groanful 
sound.'* Spenser : Q., II. xi. 42. 

groan' ihg, * gran unge, * gron ing, 
* gron-ynge, pr. par., a., & s. [Groan, t?.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip . adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. ; The act of giving utterance to 
groans or moauiogs ; a groan. 

" Ther is gronynge and grure." 

Old Eng. Miscella ny, p. 9L 

groaning - malt, s. Driuk provided 
agamst a woman's confinement, and drunk by 
the women assembled on that occasion. 
(Swtch.) 

* groat, * grete, s. [O. Low Ger. = great, from 
its being larger than the small copper coins 
formerly in use ; O. Hut. groote ; Hut. groot. ] 
[Great.] 

* 1. A small silver coin, formerly current in 
England, of the value of four pence sterling ; 
hence four pence, or a fourpenny piece. 

" But now groats of four-pence, and half groats of 
two- pence, equivalent to the sterling money, are 
coined."— Baker : Edward III. (an. 1876). 

2. Used proverbially for any small or trifling 
aum. 

'• His apparel is not worth a groat"— Fielding . Jour, 
neyfrom this World to the Next, ch. xix. 


boll, bojf; pout, cat, $ell, chorus, 9 hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = f, 

-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, sion = zliim. -clous, -tlous, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, <fcc. - b?l, d$L 
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rroats, * grotcs, *. pi. [Icel. grants = por- 
ridge ; Sw. grot ; Dan. grod ; Dut. gort.] 
Oata or wheat without the huska. [Grouts.] 
» The people of Rome for three hundred years U>- 
ffetlieT. used no other food than tlu* grout* uiude of 
common whe-*t." — /'. Holland: PUnie, bk. xvllL, 
Ch. vh. 

grob'-man, a. [Etym. doubtfnl.) 

Ichthy. . The Sea Bream (q.v.). 


gro'-jer, *gTOS ser, s. [O. Fr. grosser = 
one who sells by the gross or wholesale ; gros, 
fern grosse = great. ] A dealer in tea, augnr, 
coffee, spices, Ac. [Gnoss.) 

" None of that coiiipaiuo, nor anle of the vlnteners. 
butchers, ynmert . . . should be admitted uialor of 
the ci tie.' — Holinthed: Chron. ilichard //. (an. 1382) 


grocer’s itch, s. 

Path.: Echthyma, produced by handling 
Biigar. It is most common in spring ami 
summer. Sometimes the eruption ia local, at 
others it almost covers the body. 


« gro cer-ly, o. [Eng. grocer ; - ly .] Belong- 
ing to T tlie grocery trade. 

” Some grocer) y thieve*." 

Hood. Tate of a Trumpet. 

gro tjer-y, * gros-ser-y, «. [O. Fr. gros - 
serie.] 

1. Grocers’ wares, auch as tea, sugar, coffee, 
Ac. (Usually in the plural.) 

*• Mounted npon the cott, with a deal box bef re him 
to carry groceries in ."' — ( foldsmuh : Vicar of Wiike- 
1 ietd, ch. XIL. 

2. A grocer's shop ; a place where groceries 
are sold. (American.) 


* groche, v.l. A t. [GncnoE, v .] 


* gro lx, * groffe, * gruf, adv. [Icel. grufa. in 
the phrase, liggja d grufa = to lie grovelling : 
grufa = to grovel; Sw. dial. gruva = flat on 
one's face ; ligga 5 gruve = to lie grovelling on 
one's face.] Grovelling; Hat on one’a face. 
[Grovej..] 

” And grojf he fell *1 platte upon the ground ” 

Chaucer: C. T., 1S.605. 

grog, s. [Named after a nickname of Admiral 
Vernon, who, from his wearing grogram 
breeches, was called " Old Grog.” About 
1745 he ordered hia sailors to dilute their rum 
with water.] 

1. Spirits and water mixed but not sweet- 
ened ; strong drink generally. 

2. For def. see extract. 

" Deceased had heen accustomed to drink a vile 
mixture procured at spirit stores known as grog, and 
compounded of drippings fr>m wine, spirit, aua beer 
casks. '— Standard, Feb. 20, 1S64. 

3. [Firebrick.) 

grog-blossom, «. A redneas or pimple 
on the nose or face, arising from excessive 
iudulgence in strong drink. 

grog shop, s. A place where spirits or 
strong dnnks are sold ; a dram-sbop. 

* grog, v.t. [Grog, s.) To mix water with ; 
to weaken with water. (Davies.) 

"The defendants had grogged the casks by putting 
in hot water. '—Lincoln Mercury, March 3, lb78. 

grog-ger-y, [Eug. grog ; -ery.) A place 
where spirits or other strong liquors are sold ; 
a grog-sliop. (American.) 

grog' -gi -ness, s. [Eng. groggy; -ness.] 

* 1. Ord. tang. : The state of being under 
the influence of drink ; tipsmess. 

2. Parr. : A tenderness or stiffness in the 
foot of a horse, or weakness in the forelegs. 
“The peculiar knuckling of the fetlock-jukit. and 
the tottering of the whole of the fore-leg, known L»y 
the name of grogginet*. and which Is so often seen in 
©Id and overworked horses, is seldom an aftection 
of either the fetlock or the pastern-joints simply."— 
Youatt On the Hone, ch. xvi., p. 37J. 


grog' gy, a. [Eng. grog; -y.) 

X. Ordinary Language : 

1. Under the influence of drink ; tipsy, 
drunk. 

2. Staggering or stupefied, as one dazed with 
blows : acting like one stupeiied with drink. 

II. Farr. : Moving uneasily, as with tender 
feet or forelegs. 

“ ltf^Tcggrinessl is common among all kinds of fast 
workers, and long Journeys at a fa&t pace will make 
almost any horse groggy." — Youatt : On the Horse, ch. 
xvi.. p. 380. 

grog -ram, * grog’-er-an, * grog'-ran, 

s. A a. [O. Fr. grosgrain, from gros = gross, 
thick, coarse, and grain ~ grniu.] 


A. As substantive : 

Fab. : A coarse stuff of ailk or silk aud 
mohair. 

“ He shall have the grograru at the rate I told him " 
—Ben Joittoti Every Man in His Humour. ll. 2. 

B. As adj. : Maile of the fabric described 


in A. 

•* Plain goody would no longer down 
T w;ia mad/im lu the grogram gown." 

Swift : Baucis <fc Philemon. 

groin (1), * grain, s. [led. grein =a branch, 
arm; greina— to branch or fork off; Dan. 
green = a branch ; Sw. gren = a branch, a 
fork.) 

1. Anat. : The hollow in the human body 
where the thigh and the trunk unite. 


“ Tli© little dart arrive* . . . 

Passed through and ph-roed his groin.” 

Dryden Virgil ; .Enetd X. S19. 

2. Arch. : The angle or angular curve formed 
by an intersection of vaults; most of the 
vaulted ceilings of the middle ages were 
groined, and therefore called groined ceilings. 
During the early part of the Norinan style the 
groins were lei t purposely plain, but after- 
wards they were invariably covered with ribs. 

3. Civil Eng . : A frame of wood-work, con- 
structed across a beach, between high and 
low water, perpendicular to the general line 
of it, either to retain the shingle already accu- 
mulated, to recover it when lost, or to accu- 
mulate more at any particular point; also to 
break and check the action of the waves. The 
component parts of a groin are pilea, plank- 
ing, land-ties, land tie-bars, blocks, tail-piles, 
and keys and screw-bolts. 


groin -rib, s. 

Arch.: A rib or projecting member follow- 
ing the line of junction of the two arches 
forming a groin. 


* groin (2), ‘groine, ‘groyn, ‘groyne, 

[O. Fr. ^roingr ; Fr. groin; Prov. gromg, grong; 
ltd. grugno ; O. Port, gimin.] 

1. The snout of a swine. 

“A ring of gold that Is worn* In the groine of a 
so we." — Chaucer : Per tones Tale. 

2. A hanging lip. 

“ Be wroth, than schalt thow have a groyn.” 

Chaucer : Troilus, l. 348. 

groin (1), v.t. [Groin (1), s ] 

Arch.: To form into groins; to ornament 
or furnish with groins. 


* groin (2), * groigne, * groyne, v.i. [Fr. 
grogner ; O. Fr. groigner ; Prov. gronhir, 
gronir ; Sp. gruHir; Port, grunhir ; ltal. 
grugnire , grugnare, from Lat. grunnio.] To 
groan or grunt ; to hang the lip in discontent ; 
to pout. 

Whether so that he loure or groyne.” 

Eumaunt of the Hose, 7 , 051 . 

groined, n. [Eng. groin (1), s. ; -er.) 

Arch.: Having an angular curve formed by 
the intersection of two arches. 


groined-arch, $. 

Arch. : An arch intersected by another cut- 
ting it transversely. 

groined-ceiling, groined roo£ s. 

Arch. : A ceiling formed by tbree or more 
intersecting arches, every two of which form 
a groin at the intersection, all the groins 



meeting at a point called the apex or summit. 
Groined arch»s are found both in classic and 
mediaeval architecture, but were brought to 
the greatest perfection in the latter. Fan 
tracery vaulting is groined roofing in its most 
complex form. 


‘ groin -er, * groyn ere, «. [Eng. groin 
(2), v. ; -cr.) Une who tells talcs ; a tale- 
bearer. 

“The groyntrrt w Sth dm wen striae* to gldtrr rwrten. 

— WyclQfe: Prov. xxvL 2 <j. 

groin -mg (l), s. [Groin (1), r.) 

Arch. : The aame as Groin (1), 1. 

* groin - ing (2), * groyn - ing, * groyn 
ynge, s. [Groin ( 2 ), v.J 

1. Grunting. 

** Groynynge of *wyne. GrunnUtu.” —Prompt. Pare 

2. A grumbling ; tale-bearing. (Chaucer ; 

C. T., 2 , 402 .) 

grom el, grom mcl, $. [Gromwell.) 

grom-et, grom' met, s. [Fr. gourmetU = 
a curb ; gourmer— to curb.l 

1. Naut. : A ring formed of a atrand of rope 
laid round and spliced. Used aa a hank, a 
thimble, or with large oars, in connection 
with a pin, as a substitute for a rowlock. 
Metallic grommets, . — .ing eyelets, are some- 
times substituted. An iron flange is cast to 
the wrought-metal t him hie ; after insertion, 
the edge ia spun over upon the other cast- 
rnetal ring. 

2. Ord. : A wad made of rope, rammed 
down between the ball aud the charge. Made 
of oakum aud bound with apan-yarn, it ia 
called a junk- wad. 

gromet-wad, s. 

Ord.: A wad used in firing from smooth* 
bore guns, when the elevation ia less than 3*. 

^ Shot-gromet : 

Ord.: The same as Gromet, 2. 

gTO'-mi a, $. [Lat. groma = a surveyor's pole 
or m e as u ring-rod. 

Zool. : The typical genus of the family 
Gromidie (q.v.). 

gro’-mi-da, gro-ml-das, $. [Mod. Lat. 
gromia, an*d Lat. neut. adj. auff. -itla, or fern. 
-idt£.] 

Zool. : A family of Foraminifera, with an 
imperforate test. It ia brownish-yellow, 
membranous, soft, and globular, with lougl, 
filiform processes protruding. 

grom-well, grom -fl, gTo mel, gray- 
meli, gray -millet, s. [Fr. gremil; Web 
cromandi.] 

Dot. : Lithospermum officinale, anciently ad- 
ministered for the cure of gravel. 

% False Gromu'ell : The genus Onosmodium. 

* grone, v.i. [Groan, t?.] 

Gron’-in-gen-ists, Gron- in-gen- sl- 

ans (o as e), s. pi. [From the town of 
Grouiogen in the Netherlands, at which the 
early adherents of the sect held their conven- 
tions.] 

Ch. Hist. : A division of Mennonites, who 
flourished in the beveuteenth ceutury. 

gro no'-vi-a, s. [Named after J. F. Grono- 
vius, a botanist of Leyden.) 

Dot. : The typical genus of the tribe Grono- 
vieae (q.v.). 

gro no vi e ?e, s.pl. [Mod. Lat. gronovia, 
aud Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -ecc.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Loasaeese. 

groom, * grom, * grom©, s. [Etym. doubt- 
ful ; prob. from A.S. guma = a mau, the r 
being inserted as in cartridge, jtartiidge, 
corporal, Ac.; Dut. gom (iu bruidegom =s 
bridegroom); O. H. Ger. gumo; Icel. g>tmi; 
Goth, guma ; Lat. homo = a man . O. DuU 
grom; Icel. gronir = a boy.) [Bridegroom.] 

* 1. A young mao. a lad. 

“ Ich im Don no grom ich am wel waxen." 

Havelok, 790. 

* 2. A menial, a servant. 

“ A Is wel thi mai3ter as thi gromef Gover. 1. 274. 

3. Specifically a man or boy who has the 
charge of horses or of the stable. 

*’ UumLssed bnt hy his dogs And by his groom.” 
Cowper : Progress of Error, ?5- 

4. A man newly- married or about to be 
married ; a bridegroom. 

“By this the brides are waked, their grooms ars 
dressed. " Dry dm ; Cyrnon 4r Jphigenia. 

5. One of several officers in the royal house, 
hold ; as, Groom of the Stole, Ac. 

■T Groom of the Stole: [Stole]. 


Jato, fat, fare, amtdst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wqII, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = e ; ey = a. tiu. = kw. 
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* groom-porter, a. An officer of tlie 
Royal household, whose duty it was to we 
that the king’s lodging was tarnished with 
tallies, chairs, stools, and liring, ami also to 
provide cards and dice, and to decide 
disputes arising at cards, dice, howling, Ac. 
He was allowed to keep an open gaming-table 
at Christinas. The office was abolished by 
George 111. 

•'The groom -porter had a room appropriated to 
gaming.’ —Pope: DunctaU, 1 210 (Note). 

grooms man, s. Ona who attends oo 
the bridegroom at a wedding ; the best mao. 

" Sudden at the gro ms-man's aide 
“Tls he 1 a well-known voice hoa cried,” 

Longfellow : Blind Girl of CastcLCuUU, 111. 

groom, v.t. [Groom, a.] To lead, care for, or 
dress, as a groom does a horse. 

* grodm -less, a. [Eng. groom; -less.] With- 
out a groom. 

M A rough coh. list leu and groomless." — Disraeli : 
Lothair. ch. xxviil . 

*groom'-let, s. [Eng. groom, a. ; dimin. snff. 
-htf.] A little or young groom. (Hook.) 

•groom-ship, •grome-ship. a. [Eng. 

groom; -ship.) The office or position of a 

groom. 

" He [Silas Titus] did with the eonsentof his Majesty 
resign lil* promexAip.”— Wood : At hence Oxon. 

groot, s. [Put. = great.] An old money of 
account in Bremen, value ** ths of an English 
penny. [Groat.] 

groove, * grove, s. [Put. groef, groeve = a 
grave, a groove.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : A channel, furrow, or long hollow, 
aueh as may ha cut with a tool ; a rut, fur- 
row, or channel, such as may be formed by 
the action of water ; a channel formed by any 
agency. 

2. Fig. : The natural course or fixed routine 
of one's life or events. 

II. Technically: 

1. Gim. : A spiral channel between the 
lands in rifling. 

2, Join. : A channel in the edge of a board. 
In matched-boarding it receives tha tongue. 

*3. Mining: A shaft or pit. 

4. Anat. : There are many grooves in the 
human frame, as, the bicipital, the lachrymal, 
and the subcostal grooves. 

groove-ram, s. 

Needle- making : A stamp for making the 
groove in which the eyes of needles are formed. 

groove, v.t. [Groove, s.] To cut or form a 
groove or channel in ; to furrow. 

" The aperture Is grooved at the margin."— Penruitit: 
Brit. Zool. ; The Wreath Shell. 

grooved, a. [Groove, s.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : Having a groove, furrow, or 
channel in it ; channelled ; furrowed. 

" Each groot>ed and dovetailed like a box." 

Str'ft - George-Nim- Dan- Dean's Answer to T. Sheridan. 

2. Dot . : Fluted, channeled, marked with 
longitudinal furrows. 

grooved -bit, s. A wood-boring tool, 
adapted to be used in a brace, and having a 
cylindrical stem with a spiral groove. 

grooved wheel, 3 . 

1. A wheel having circumferential indenta- 
tions, as a mode of increasing the traction or 
effective frictional surface contact ; a friction- 
wheel. 

2. A band-wheel or pulley liaviog peripheral 
depressions for a round band, as in some 
lathes. 

gTOOV -er, s. [Eag. groove, v. ; -er.) 

* 1. Oue who or that which cuts or forma a 
groove. 

2. A miner. ( Provincial ) 

groov Ihg, pr. par., a., & $. [Groove, v.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or process of cutting 
or forming a groove ; a groove, or set of 
grooves. 

grooving-planes, s. pi. Carpenters’ and 
joiners' planes, winch are adapted for cutting 
grooves, as the plough, fillister, router-plane, 
handing-plane, Ac. 


* grope, * groop, * groupe, * growpo, 
” grupe, s. [0. Fris. grope; Put. groep ; 6w. 
A Pan. grvp. J A channel to cany off uriue 
from a stable or stall. 

“A grupe: minsorium," — Cat hoi. A nglicum. 

* gropo (1), * growpc, * growpyn, v.i. 
[Grope, s.j To make a groove or channel ; 
to form grooves. 

” 1 growpe, mc ul [M3 1 or euche on coulde grave, groupe 
or curve.''— Palsgrave. 

grope (2), * grape, *graip, * gropen, 
* groop, v.i. A t. J A S. grdpian- to handle, 
to seize, from grdp — the grasp of the hands, 
the grip of the fingers, from gnpan = to gripe ; 
O. II. Ger. greifon , lcel. greifa.) 

A. 1 n transitive : 

1. To feel with the hands. 

•' Loke wh&t ther is put lu thin bond and grope.* 
Chaucer: C. T., 13, IW. 

2. To use the hands ; to handle. 

” If my fader groop and fele, by drede lest lie wene 
me wiln to bigile liyui." — Wyclijfe: Genesis xxvlL 12. 

3. To search or seek to find something in 
the dark ; or, as a blind person, by feeling 
about with tlie hands ; to feel one’s way as 
with the hands. 

“ We grope for the wall like the blind.’'-— Isa. lix, 10, 

4. To seek to find one’s way through doubt 
or perplexity. 

• ’ Groping no longer In night.” 

Longfellow : Children of the Lord's Supper. 

*5. To seek to find anything. 

” As blindly groped they for a future state." 

Dry den : Eeltgio Laid. 23. 
*6. To examine closely. 

** He is the gropande God." 

Early Eng. Alltt. Paeons: Cleanness, 591. 

B. Transitive : 

1. To feel with the hands; to touch; to 
handle. 

"Than gropede he euery wounde.” 

.Sir Eer umbras, 1.389. 

2. To seek out by feeling with the hands in 
the dark or as a blind person : as, To grope 
one’s way. 

" We have groped as blindc men the wall.”— Wyclijfe : 
Isaiah fix. 10. 

* 3- To try to discover or find out; to seek 
into ; to try ; to souud ; to probe. 

•' How vigilant to grope men's thoughts, and to pick 
out somewhat whereof they might complain."— 
Day ward. 

* 4. To inquire into ; to examine. 

‘•To ^ropc tendurly a conscience,” 

Chaucer : C. T.. 7,399, 

grop'-er, s. [Eng. grop(e); -er.) One who gropes ; 
one who tries to find Ids way by groping. 

" A groper after novelties, in any wise do fiye." 

Dr ant : Horace ; Epistle to Lolliut, 

grop'-irig, pr. par., a., & s. [Grope, v.) 

A. A B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. ; The act or state of seeking 
one’s way by feeling with the hands in tlie 
dark, or as a blind person. 

* groping-iron, * grupinge yren, s. 

A tool for forming grooves. 

"The groping-iron then spake he."— MS in Halit- 
well. 

grdp-mg-ly, adv. [Eng. groping; - ly .] In 
a groping manner : as oue who gropes. 

grop’ -plte, s. [From Gropp(torp), in Sweden, 
where it occurs, and suit’, -ite (Min.) (q.v.).J 
Min. : A rose-red or brownish-red crystal- 
line mineral of splintery fraeture : its hard- 
ness, 2’5 ; sp. gr., 2*73. Compos. : 45*01 ; 
alumina, 22*55 ; sesquioxide of iron, 3*00 ; 
magnesia, 122S ; lime, 4*55 ; soda, 0*22 ; po- 
tassa, 5*23 ; water, 7 11 = 100. Occurs in 
limestone. (Dana.) 

* grdp'-ple, v.i. [A frequent, from grope 
(q.v.).J To grope. 

" To grapple in the brook for crayfish.”— T. Hughes : 
Tom Brown at oxford, ch. xxx. 

gror-oi’-llte, s. (From Groroi, in Maycnne, 
France, where it occurs, and Gr. EiOos (lithos) 
— stone.] 

Min. : A variety of Wad (Bog-manganese). 
The colour is brownish-black, the streak red- 
dish-brown. (Dana.) 

gros (s silent), s. [Fr., = thick, strong.] 
[Gross, a.] 

Fabric: A heavy silk with a dull finish, 
gros-em, s. A silver coin, used in Swit- 
zerland, value 4s. Sd. sterling. 


gros' beak, * gross -beak, s. [Eng. gross, 
and beak. So named from tho thick bills o i 
the several specie*.] 

1. Singular; 

(1) Spec. : The genus Coccothraustes (q.v.). 

(2) Gen. : Some other birds having tliiel> 
bills. Hi] 

2. PI. : The English name of Coccothraus- 
time, a sub-family of Fringillidm. 

The Cardinal Grosbeak (Cardinalis vir - 
ginianus), an American bird. The Pine* Gros- 
beak is J.oxia enucleator, called also Tine Bul- 
fioch ; and the Social or Republican Grosbeak 
is Philcrterus socius. It is from South Africa, 
and belongs to the sub-family of Ploceime 
(Weaver-birds). 

gros'- grain (« silent), s. [Fr.] A stout aud 
durable corded silk stuff. 

gro'-s^hen, s. [Gross.] A small silver coin 
used in the North German States, value 5 ^th 
of a thaler, or about IJth of a penny sterling. 
Each grosclien is sub-divided into tea pfen- 
nings. 

gro-ser, gro -sert, gro-si-cr, s. [Gaos- 

SART.J 

gross, * grosse, a. A s. [Fr. gros (fem. 
grosse) = thick, coarse, from Low Lat. grossus, 
trom Lat. crossus = thick, coarse ; Ital. grosso ; 
Sp. grueso.) 

A. As adjective : 

I. Literally: 

1. Thick ; fat ; bulky ; great and coarse. 

"A gross tat man.” — Shakes p. : 1 Henry 1 1'., x t 

2. Coarse ; opposed to floe or delicate. 

" Fine and delicate sculptures are helped with near- 
ness, and grots with distance.”— Wotton Architecture 

* 3. Thick ; dense ; not attenuated ; not 
pure ; coarse. 

" They would ahake the grots clouds to the ground." 

Drayton: Barons' Wart, bk. il. 

* 4. Coarse ; unbecoming ; iuelegaut. 

"The gloomy hue. 

And feature gross." Thomson: Bummer, 88i 

II. Figuratively: 

L Dull ; stupid ; crass ; heavy. 

" If she doth then the nubtile sense excel, 

How gross are they that drown her in the Mood?" 

Davies. 

2. Coarse ; vulgar ; oot refined ; indelicate ; 
sensual ; obscene. 

" He shuns the grosser joys of sense.” 

.Byron : Corsair, 1. 1 

3. Enormous; great; shameful; disgrace- 
ful ; flagrant. 

4. Whole ; entire *, total ; applied to a sum 
or amount without any deduction ; opposed 
to net. 

* 5. Plain ; palpable ; easily discernible. 

" ’Tis grots you love my son." 

Shukesp. : All's Well that Ends Well, L 8. 

B. As substantive : 

* 1. The main body, part, or mass ; the 
chief part, the uiass. 

” COmets, out of question, have likewise power on* 
effect over the t?ro« and mass of things.' — Bacon. 

* 2. The main force or body. 

"Several caauista are of opinion that, in a battle, 
you should discharge upon the grots of the enemy, 
without levelling your piece at any particular person.'* 
— Addison : Freeholder. 

*3. The sum total ; the full or entire 
amount. 

" I cannot instantly raise up tho grots 
Of lull three thousand ducats." 

Bhaketp. ; Merchant of Venice , L L 

*4. A collective or united body. 

" After they have separated themselves in many 
petty divisions, they rejoin oue hy one into a ffrosx'— 
Dryden. 

5. The gross or great hundred ; the Dumber 
of twelve dozen ; twelve times twelve. 

1. A great gross: Twelve gross or 144 
dozens. 

2. / n the gross ; in gross: 

(1) Id the bulk, or undivided whole ; whole- 
sale. 

"Trafficking in grosse."— Carcto : Survey in Corrr- 

wall, p. 65, 

(2) On the whole ; as a whole, without re- 
gard to the separate parts. 

"Some men pass swiftly from the effect they look 
upon in gross to the most ohvioua seeming causa.”— 
Digby . Of Moduli, ch. xxxvi. 

3. Advowson in gross: 

Lavt: An advowson separated from the 
property of a manor, and aunexed to the per- 
son of its owner. 


fcoiL b 6$; p<£Ht, J<5wl; cat, 9 ell, chorus, 9 hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -mg. 
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grossales— ground 


i. Common in gross: 

Law: A common not appurtenant to land, 
but annexed to a mau'a person. 

* 5. Villein in gross : 

Feud. Law : A villein who did not belong 
to the laud, but immediately to the person 
of his lord, ami who was transferable by deed, 
as other chattels, from one person to another. 

H Crabb thus discriminates between gross 
ami coarse: “ These terms are synonymous in 
the moral application. Grossness of habit is 
opposed to delicacy : coarseness to softness 
and refinement. A person becomes gross by 
an unrestrained indulgence of hia sensual 
appetites, particularly in eating and drinking ; 
he is coarse from the want of polish either as 
to his mind or manners.” (Crabb : Eng. 
Synon.) 

gross-fed, a. Fed or supported on gross 
or coarse food. 

gross-headed, a. Thick-beaded, dull, 
stupid. (Milton.) 

Gross-Mennonites, s. pi. 

Ch. Hist. : A name given on the Continent in 
the seventeenth century to the more wild or 
lax Mcnnonites, as distinguished from those 
who were refined or more strict The former 
were called again Waterlandera. (Mosheim: 
Ch. Hist., cent, xvii.) 

gross-weight, s. 

Comm. : The weight of any merchandise or 
commodity, including the dross, dust, bag, 
case, cask, chest, or other receptacle in which 
it is contained. The net or neat weight is 
that of the commodity after the tare and tret 
have been deducted. [Net, a., Tare, s] 

gros-sa'-le§, s. pi. [Lat. 0 ross(us); masc. or 
feio. suff. -ales.} [Grossal.] 

Bot. : An alliance of epigynous exogens, 
having the flowers dicblamydeous and poly- 
petalous, the seeds numerous and minute, 
with the embryo small, lying in a large quan- 
tity of alhumen. Lindley iocludes under it 
the orders Grossulariacece, Escalloniacese, 
Philadelphaceae, and Barringtoniaceae (q,v.). 

gros-sart, gros -scrt, s. [A corrupt of 
Fr. groseille.] A gooseberry (q.v.). 

gross -beak, s. [Grosbeak.] 

* gross -ful, * grosse-full, a. [Eng. gross; 
• full .] Exceeding gross. 

" Thy grotte fuZ faults." 

Chapman : Busts/ mboit, L 2. 

gross If-i-ca-tion, s. [Grossify.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of making gross, 
coarse, or thick ; the state of becoming gross 
or thick. 

2. Bot. : The swelling of the ovary after fer- 
tilization. 

* gross -l-fy, v.t. & i. [Eng. gross; i con- 
nective, and sutf. - fy .] 

A. Trans. : To make gross, coarse, or thick. 

B. Intrans. : To hecome gross, coarse, or 
thick. 

gross -ly, adv. [Eng. gross ; -ly.] 

* 1. In a gross manner; in bulky parts; 
coarsely ; bulkily. 

" London llkea grossly: but this nicer pit 
Examines, fathoms, all the depths of wit.” 

Dry den : Prologue to the One. of Oxford. 

2. Coarsely, vulgarly ; without refinement ; 
rudely. 

*' Speak not so grossly .” 

Okakcxp. : Merchant of Venice, v. 

3. Shamefully, disgracefully, flagrantly. 

" But that which in an age of good government is an 
evji may, in an age of grossly bad government, be a 
blessing. —Macaulay : Hitt, of Eng., ch. i. 

* 4. Stupidly. 

“ Led so grossly by this meddling priest.” 

Shakesp.: King John, ILL L 

* 5. Palpably, evidently, plainly. 

“ To counterfeit thus grossly with your slave." 

Bhukesp. : Comedy of Errors, ii. 2. 

gross -ness, s. [Eng. gross ; -ness.] 

* 1. The quality or state of being gross or 
bulky; hulk, hulkiness. 

"The element immediately next the earth in gross- 
nett is water."— Digby : Of Bodies, ch. xxvii. 

2. Coarseness, rudeness ; want of refine- 
ment or delicacy. 

" I Will purge thy mortal grossness bo.” 

Bhakesp. : Midsummer Eight t Dream, iii. i. 


3. Enormity ; shocking nature or qualities ; 
shamefulness ; disgracefulnesa. 

" Hiding the grostnest with fair ornament.” 

Bhakesp. : Mercltaut of Venice, IL. 2. 

* 4. Stupidity. 

"Such Impossible passage* of grot* nest " 

Bhakesp. : Twelfth Eight, UL 2. 

* 5. Coarseness ; want of clearness or purity ; 
density. 

"[Its] foggy grotsnrto so opposed the light 
As it would turn the noun* ted into night." 

Drayton : Moon-Calf. 

tgros su la'-9C ae, s.pl. [Grossulariaceal] 

gros-su-la'-96-ous (or ceous as shus), a. 

[Mod. Lat. grossulace(a:) ; auff. -o«s.] 

Bot. : Of or belonging to the Groasulace® 
or Grossulariacse (q.v.). 

gros su lar, a. <fc s. [Low Lat. grossula = 
a gooseberry ; Class. Lat. grossulus — a small 
unripe fig, dimin. of grossus = an unripe fig ; 
and Eng. suff. -ary.] 

A. vis adj. : Of, belonging to, or resembling 
a gooseberry. 

B. As substantive : 

Min. : The mineral, called by the French 
grossulaire. The aaine as GnosauLARiTE (q.v.). 

grossular-garnet, s. 

Min. : The same as Grosbularite (q.v.). 

gros-su-lar'-l-a, s. [Low Lat. grossul(a ) = 
a gooseberry ; and Lat. ft*m. aing. adj. suff. 
-aria.J 

But. : A sub-genus of Ribes, having spinous 
branches, the leaves plaited in bud, and one 
to tiiree flowered peduncles. (Sir Joseph 
Hooker.) 

grds su-lar-i-a'-9e-se, t gros-su-la'- 

96-aa, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. grossularia (q.v.), 
and Lat. fern. pi. adj. auff. -acece.) 

Bot. : Currant worts ; the typical order of 
Lindley's alliance Grossales. It consists of 
either unarmed or spiny shrubs, with alter- 
nate lohed leaves having a plaited vernation, 
flowers in axillary racemes, a superior calyx 
four or five-parted, five minute petala, five 
stamens ; a two, three, or four-cleft style ; a 
one-celled ovary, with two opposite parietal 
placentae ; and the fruit a berry, enclosing 
numerous seeds suspended among the pulp 
by long fundamental cords. Lindley enume- 
rated two genera, and estimated the known 
species at ninety-five. They are from the 
temperate and mountainous parts of Europe, 
Asia, and America. The typical genus is 
Ribes, containing the gooseberry, currant, &c. 
Sir Joseph Hooker calls the order Ribesie®, 
and reduces it to a tribe of ijaxifragrace®. 

gross'- su - lar - ite, s. [Mod. Lat. grossn- 
laria = the gooseberry genus ; suff. -ite (Min.) 
(q.v.).] 

Min. : A variety of garnet, called by Dana 
from its composition Lime-alumina-game t. 
The most typical sub- variety is the Wiluite, 
of Siberia, which is pale green. Others are 
Cinnamon-stone or Essonite, Succinite, and 
Romanzovite. 

*gross'-y, *gross'-ie, a. [Eng. gross; -y.) 
Gross. 

"Spending their grottie humours."— Fuller : Wor- 
thies ; Lmcolrt, il 2. 

* grot (1), s. [Groat.] 

grot (2), s. [Fr. grotte, from Low Lat. crupta = 
a crypt ; Lat. crypta .] A grotto. [Crypt.] 

’* The Sibylline grot beside the dead 
Lake of Averaus.” Dyer : Ruins of Rome. 

gro tes que (que as k), * gro-tesc, * gro- 
tcs-co, a. & s. [Fr., from Ital. grottesca , from 
grutta = a grotto, because such paintings were 
found in old crypts and grottoes.] 

A. As adjective : 

]. Strangely or wildly formed ; of irregular 
or extravagant form or proportions; antic, 
ludicrous, laughable, ridiculous. 

** Many a grotesque form and face." 

Longfellow . To a Child. 

2. Applied to artificial grotto-W'ork, deco- 
rated with rock-work, ahells, &c. 

B. As substantive : 

1. This term, which is now familiar among 
all the lovers of the art of painting, was by 
the Italians appropriated to that peculiar 
manner of composition and invention observed 
among the antique monumental paintings 
which were discovered in the subterraneous 


chambers that had been decorated in the time* 
of the ancient Romans; and as the Italian* 
apply the word Grotto to express every kind 
of cave or grot, all paintings which were in 
imitation of the antique designs discovered In 
those chambers, which for ages had been 
covered with ruins, are grotesqued or gro- 
tesque, which is now applied to English sub- 
jects of a quaint and anomalous character. 

2. A name given to the light aud fanciful 
ornaments used formerly to characterize per- 
sons aud things. 

3. Whimsical figures or scenery. 

4. Artificial grotto- work. 

5. In printing, a squat-shaped type. 

GROTESQUE TYPE. 

gro-tes'que-ly (que ns k), adv. [Eng. gro- 
tesque ; -ly. ] In a grotesque, extravagaut, or 
ludicrous manner. 

"Death has despoiled the Jester of his habiliment*, 
and grotesquely decorated himself therewith."— Ex- 
planation of Holbein's Dance of Death, p. 49. 

gro-tes que ness (que as k), a. [Eng. 

grotesque ; -ness.j The quality or state of 
being grotesque ; extravagance. 

gro-tesq'-ner-y (q as k). S. [Eng. gro- 
tesque ; -ry. ] The act or practice of indulging 
in grotesque whima or antica ; extravagant or 
ludicrous conduct ; the expression of gro- 
tesque ideas. 

" The most daring grotesquerlet of humour ," — Charru 
hers’ Encyc. (18681. X. 210. 

gro'-thlte, s. [Named after P. Groth, who 
first described it ; suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.) ] 

Min. : A mineral akin to Titanite or Sphene, 
but dillering from it iu cleavage. It is clove- 
coloured or dark brown in mass, and reddish- 
brown and translucent in thin splinters. 
Hardness, 6*5 ; sp. gr., 3*5 to 3*6. Compoa. : 
Silica, 30'51 ; titanic acid, 3116; sesquioxide 
of iron, 5‘S3 ; lime, 31’34, iic. Occurs in 
syenite near Dresden. 

* grot-ta, $. [Grotto.] 

grot-tesqne (que as k), s. [Grotesque] 

grot'-to, * grot'-ta, s. [Ital. grotta ; Ft 
grotte.) [Grot ( 2).]* 

1. A cave or natural cavity in the earth ; a 
natural covered opening in the earth. 

"Zoroaster consecrated a round grotto, «ucb as 
nature had formed it f—Bolmgbrokc : Letter to Mr. De 
Pouilly. 

2. An artificial or ornamental cave or cavern- 
like apartment, decorated with rock-work, &c. f 
and resorted to for coolness in hot weather. 

grotto -work. s. Artificial and orna- 
mental rock-work, ahe 11-work, &c., in a garden. 

grou an, s. [G rowan.] 

ground, * grond, * gronde, * grounde, 
# grownd, * grund, s. [A.S. grund ; cogn. 
with Dut. grond; Icel. grunnr; Dan. grund ; 
O. H.Ger. grunt ; Ger. gmmd; Goth, grundus; 
Sw. grund; O. Fris. & O. S. grund; Gael. 
grunnd ; Ir. grunnt. Prohably from A.S. 
grindan = to grind, the original meaning being 
dust or earth.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) The surface of the earth ; the outer 
crust of the globe. (Milton: P. L. vii. 332.) 

(2) The surface of a floor or pavement, as 
supposed to be resting upon the earth. 

“ Dagon was fallen on his face to the ground,*— 
1 Samuel v. 4. 

*(3) The pit of a theatre. [Groundlino.] 
(4) The earth, as distinguished from air oi 
water. 

"They . . . soaring the air sublime, 

With clang despised the ground." 

Milton : F. L., viL 422. 

5. A region, a territory, a country. 

" The brook that parts 

Egypt from Syrian ground." Milton : P. L., L 421. 

(6) Land ; estate ; property. 

" A fair house built on another man's ground 
Shakcsp. : Merry H'iwej of Windsor, U. 2, 

(7) PI. : The ornamental land attached k 
house ; as a lawn, a park, &c. 

(8) The position or place where a body of 
men is set ; the position occupied by an army. 

(9) Bottom ; solid earth. (Shakesp. : 1 Henry 
IV., i. 8.) 

* (10) The lowest depths ; the bottom. (Old 
Eng. Homilies, p. 19.) 
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2. Figuratively: 

(1) (PI.): The foundation or basis on which 
anything is built up or supported. 

'■ Not that the ground* of hope were fixed." 

Tcnnyum: Two Voices, 227. 

(2) (PI.) : The first or fuudanieutal principles 
of knowledge. 

"Their thoughts will he beat taken up in the easy 
grounds of religion and the etory of scripture," — 
JJiKon : On Education. 

* (3) A fundamental principle. 

"Contrary to thia true ground of Plato. "—Raleigh : 
Mist World, bk. i., ch. L, § 15. 

(4) The fundamental cause ; the true reasoo, 
cause, or motive. 

" Albeit the grounds and first original causes from 
whence they have aprung be unknow n,"— Hooker ; 
Jiccles. Polity. 

(5) A foil or background to set anything off. 

* Like bright metal on a sullen ground." 

Shukesp. : 1 Uenry IV., L 2. 

(6) PI. : Sediment ; dregs ; lees, f®ccs, at the 
bottom of liquors : as, the grounds of coffee, &c. 

* (7) The bottom ; lowest or deepest part. 


” Crist saht all bias hentess grund. " 

Qrmulum, 13,28?. 

II. Technically: 

]. Carpentry: 

(1) PI. : Pieces of wood nailed on as guides 
for the plastering, which comes flush with the 
face of the grounds. To them the mouldings 
and other finishings are nailed. 

(2) Framing or pieces forming a basis for 
other structure, as ground-sills. 

(3) Soeathiog upon quarters or studding to 
form a basis for coroiee work or mouldings. 

2. Engrav. : An acid-resisting composition 
of asphaltum, four parts ; Burgundy pitch, 
two parts ; white wax, ooe part. This is 
melted and mixed, and tied up in a silk rag; 
the plate is heated aod the composition 
smeared on. It is then spread by a silk dab- 
ber, and blackened by the smoke of a candle 
or an oil-lamp. When cool it is ready for the 
etching-point. 


3. Fabric : The prevailing colour. 

4. Japan. : The pigineut mixed with hard 
vm uish which forma the basis for the japan or 
1 *' dished varnish surface. 


5. Mining: Strata containing the mineral 
lode, or coal seam ; also called the country. 


6. Music : 


(1) A composition in which the base, con- 
sisting of a few bars of independent notes, is 
continually repeated to a continually varying 
melody. 

(2) The plain song ; the tuoe on which des- 
cants are raised. 


*• For on that ground 111 build a holy deBcant." 

Shakesp. : Richard III., ill. 7. 

7. Painting : 

(1) The first layer of paint placed upon can- 
vas previous to the commencement of the 
artist's work on a picture : the suhstratum of 
house-paintiog. 

(2) PI. : The substance with which the can- 
vas and panel are covered to render them fit 
for painting on. Grounds are either absorbent 
or non-absorbent. Absorbent grounds are 
prepared by mixing chalk or plaster into a 
paste with animal glue or flour paste. By 
the old painters, gold grounds were used. 
Also called priming. 

8. Sculpt. : The flat surface from which the 
figures rises ; said of works in relief. 

9. Sports: The place, or piece of ground 
assigned to a player. 

10. Telegraphy: 

(1) An accidental connection between the 
line wire aod the earth. 


(2) The earth in its capacity as the return- 
circuit carrying body. The wire is carried to 
earth aod connected to a grouod-plate, or in 
cities to a water or gas-main, which forms an 
admirable aod extensive conductor. 


4. To gain ground : 

(1) To advance ; to make way against oppo- 
sition ; to meet with success. 

(2) To prevail ; to become more general or 
widely spread, 

" I wonder It boa gained uo more ground In other 
places. " — Tent pt c. 

* 5. To gather ground : To gain ground. 

" Ami gathers ground fast at the labourer 1 * heela, 
Homeward returning.” Milton : P. L., xil. 68L 

* 6. To qel ground : To gaiu ground. 

" They got ground and vantage of the king." 

Shakesp. : 2 Uenry IV., 1L 8. 

* 7. To give groxind : To give way ; to yield ; 
to recede ; to retire. 

" Wiving no ground unto the house of York.* 

Shakes p. : 3 Uenry IV.. 1L 6. 

8. To lose ground : 

(1) To he driven back ; to retreat; to give way. 
11 At length the left wing of the Arcadians began to 

lose ground."— Sidney. 

(2) To lose advantage. 

“He has lost ground at the latter end of the day, hy 
pursuing hie point too far."— Uryden . Fables. IFref.) 

(3) To lose credit ; to become less general 
or extensive. 

9. To stand one's ground : To stand firm ; 
oot to yiedd or give way. 

" He will stand his ground against all the attacks 
that can be made upon hie probity." — A tterbury. 

10. To take the ground : 

Naut. : To touch the bottom ; to become 
stranded. 

*11. To set on ground : To discomfit, to 
gravel ; to run aground. 

"To set him on ground, and expose him to the con- 
tempt of the people .' 1 — Andrewes : Sermons, v. 127. 

ground angling, s. Angling without 
a fioat, with the weight placed a few inches 
from the hook. 

ground-annual, s. 

Scots Law: A estate created in land hy a 
vassal, who, instead of selling his land for a 
gross sum, reserves an annual ground-rent 
from the vendee, this ground-rent being a 
perpetual charge upon the land. 

ground ash, s. 

1. A yonog ash-plant ; an ash sapling. 

" Some cut the young ashes off about an inch above 
the ground, which causes them to make very large 
straight shoots, which they call ground-ash .* — Mar- 
timer : Husbandry. 

2. jEgopodium Podagraria. 

ground-bailiff, s. 

Mil i. : A man who has the supervision of a 
mine or mines ; an overseer. 

ground bait, s. Bait made of barley or 
malt boiled and dropped into the bottom of 
the water where a persoo intends to fish for 
the purpose of attracting the fish thither. 
"Take the depth of the place where you mean after 
to cast your ground-bait and to fish." — Walton: 
A ngler. 

grouudbasc, gTound-bass, s. 

Music : A bass passage of four or eight bars 
in length, constantly repeated, each succes- 
sive time accompanied with a varied melody 
aod harmony. 

t ground-bear, s. 

Zool. : Ursus arctos. 

ground -beetles, s. pi. 

Entom. : The predatory family of Carabid® 
(q.v.> They pursue their prey upon the 
ground. 

* ground chamber, s. A room or 
apartment ou the ground floor. 

" A ground-chamber just under the college-library." 
—Mede . Life, p. 72. 

ground cherry, s. 

Bot. : (1) Veras us Cluimoecerasus ; (2) Io 
America, PhysalU viscosa. 


For the difference between ground and 
foundation , see Foundation. 

H 1. To break ground : 

(1) Lit. : To penetrate or cut through the 
soil for the first time. 

(2) Fig. : To take the first step, or make the 
first move in aoy direction or undertaking ; to 
make a start. 

* 2. To come to the ground : To fall to the 
ground. (Lit. £ Jig.) 

3. To fall fo the ground : To come to nought ; 
to fail. 


ground-cistus, s. 

Bot. : Rhododendron Chamecistus. 

ground crista, s. 

Bot. : Cassia Chavimcrista. 

ground-cuckoos, s. pi. 

Ornith. : Cuckoos of the genus Centropus. 
They have a long hind claw like that of a lark. 
(Swainson.) 

ground-cypress, s. 

Bot. : Santolina Cha mcccy pa rissus. 


ground doves, s. pi. [G hound- pio eons.] 
ground-older, s. 

Bot. : Doga' Mercury, Mer curtails perenni*. 

ground-enell, a. 

Bot. : Scandix pecten. 

ground fern, a. 

Bot.: Nephrodium ThelypterU. (BritUn £ 
Holland.) 

ground finches, «. pi. 

Ornith. : The name giveo by Swainaon to 
Fringillin®, the typical sub-family of the 
family Fringillid®. 

ground flax, 3. 

Bot. : The geuua Camelina (q.v.). 

ground floor, s. The lower story of a 
house ; the floor on a level, or nearly so, with 
the exterior ground. 

* ground form, a. 

Gram. : The stem or basis of a word to 
which the inflexions are added in declension 
or conjugation. 

ground furze, s. 

Bot. : Ononis arvensis. 

ground-glass, *. Glass whose eurface 
is ground, so as to break up the pencils of 
light passing through it, preventing the pas- 
sage of a distinct image, Laiop globes are 
ground in order to mellow and disperse the 
light passing through them. The process ia 
effected by the wheel, sand-blast, by rotating 
with pebbles inside, or by fluoric acid. 

ground gru, s. The name given in 
Lincolnshire to grouod-ice (q.v.). 

ground hele, s. 

Bot. : Veronica officinalis. 

ground hemlock, s. 

Bot. : Taxus baccala, a creepiog variety of 
the Common Yew. (American.) 

ground-hog, s. 

Zoology : 

1. The name given by the English at tha 
Cape of Good Hope to Orycteropus capensis , a 
mammal like a short-legged hog; called by 
the Dutch a ardvark (q.v.) 

2. The American name for Arctomys monaj. 
the woodchuck of New Eoglaud. (Goodrich £ 
Porter.) 

* ground-hold, s. 

Naut. : Tackle for holdiog on to the ground. 

"Like a* a ship with dre&dfull storm long toat. 
Having spent all her rnaates and her grounds hold.* 
.Spenser F. q . VI. iv. 1. 

ground-honeysuckle, s. 

Bot.: Lotus comiculatus. (Britten £ Holland). 

ground-ice, s. 

Hydrol., GeoL, £c. : lee which forms at the 
bottom of a river or other body of water, be- 
fore the surface appears to freeze. As water 
at 40° F. is heavier than that at 32°, the for- 
mer tends to sink and the latter to riae. It is 
therefore difficult to explain why, in some 
cases, the former should freeze first. Such, 
however, is the fact. Ground-ice cao bring up 
gravel and even boulders from the bottom of 
a river, aod fioat them away. It has been ob- 
served to do so in ihe Siberian rivers, in the 
Baltic, and even io the Thames. (Lyell.) Called 
also Anchor-ice and Grouud-gru. 

ground-ivy, s. 

Bot. : Nepcta Glechoma , a labiate plant, with 
blue purple flowers and deeply ereoate pubes- 
cent leaves, common in Britain in hedgerows 
and copses. It is fouod also in the oorth of 
Europe, on the continent of Asia, and in 
Japan. It flowers from March to June. It is 
hitter and aromatic. It was formerly used for 
beer and tea. Country people employ it as a 
pectoral medicine. 

ground-jasmine, s. 

Bot. : Stcllera Chamcejasms. 

ground joint, .« 

Mach. : A joint made by grindiog together 
two pieces of metal with emery and oil ; or 
pieces of glass with fine sand and water ; the 
glass stopper is a specimen of the latter. 
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ground— groundlessly 


ground-joist, s. 

Carp.: A. joist of the basement or ground- 
floor; often termed a sleeper. 

ground lackey, s. 

Entom. : Clisiocampn cnstrensis, a moth of 
the family limn by cube, which occurs on the 
banks of the Thames below Erith. 

ground-law, s. Fundamental or essen- 
tial law. (C'. Kingsley.) 

* ground layer, s. One who lays the 
foundation ol' au> thing ; the origiu or cause. 

"He was tbe g round-layer of the other peace." — 
Stow (HU. 1603). 

ground laying, *. 

Porcelain: A coating of boiled oil to the 
surface of porcelain, in course of manufacture, 
to receive the colour ; bossing. 

ground-line, s. 

Geom. tf Per. yurt. : The line of intersection 
of the horizontal and vertical plaoes of pro* 
jeetiou. 

ground liverwort, ». 

Pot. : A lichen, Peltidca canina. Dog-lichen. 

ground lizard, s. 

Zool . : Ameiva dorsalis , a small lizard from 
the West Indies. It frequents roadsides and 
oren pastures in Jamaica. 

ground-mail, *. Money or a fee paid 
for the right of interring a corpse in a church- 
yard. {Scotch.) 

ground-marker, s. 

1. An implement for laying off corn-rows. 
It is frequently attached to a corn-planter, to 
make a mark for planting on the next bout. 

2. An apparatus for marking out the ground 
for cricket or lawu-teuuis. 

ground-mould, s. 

Civ. Eng. : A templet or frame by which the 
surface of the ground is brought to the re- 
quired form, as in terracing or embanking. 

ground-needle, s. 

Pot . ; Erodium moschatum. 

* ground-nest, s. A nest built on the 
ground. 

“And now the herald lark 
Left his groutul-nett.” JJutvn : P. B-, IL 280. 

ground-nichc, s. 

Arch. : A niche having its base or seat on a 
level with the grouud-floor. 

ground-nut, s. 

Pot.: Various plants; spec. (1) Arachis 
hypogcea; (2) the Earth-nut, Bn niumflexuos it m; 
(b; Apios tuberosa; (4) an Aiuericau name for 
Punax trijoliuin. 

ground oak, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : An oak sapling. 

2. Bot. : Teucrium Chamopitys. 

ground-pearl, $. 

Entom.: Coccus or Margarodcs formimrum, 
found in ants' uests in the West Indies. 
{Goodrich £ Porter.) 

ground-pig, s. 

Zoology : 

1. A South Africau mammal, Aulacodus 
Swinderiamts. 

2. & 3. The same as Ground-hog (q.v.). 

ground-pigeons, ground-doves.s.pk 

Ornith. : The family Uourid* (q.v.). 

ground pine, s. 

Botany : 

1. Ajun a Chamcepitys. It is not of the pine, 
but of tlie mint order, and is an annual villous 
plant with the cauline leaves tri partite, 
and the solitary axillary flowera yellow. It 
grows on the continent of Eurupe, in the 
north of Africa, and the west of Asia. Said 
to he called pioe from its resiuuua smell. 

2. Per soon ia Chaimrpityn, 

3. Lycopodium cowplanntum aud L. Carolina* 
««?/», two species of club mosses growing in 
the eastern Fnited States, the latter a trailing 
evergreen, with erect blender peduncles, which 
ia used largely for Christmas wreaths. 


ground plan, s. 

Arch. : A representation, on a horizontal 
plane, of the foundation or of the arrange- 
ment of the lower tier of rooma of a building. 

ground piano, s. 

Perspect. : The horizontal plane of projec- 
tion in perspective drawing. 

ground plate, a. 

1. Build. : The lower horizontal timber of a 
building on which the frame is erected ; a sill. 

2. llail. Eng. : A hod- plate for sleepers or 
ties in some kinds of ground. [Mudsill.] 

3. Teleg. : A metallic plate buried in the 
earth to conduct the electric current thereto. 
It should byar a certain proportion to the 
size of the conductor which is attached to it ; 
it should have a surface aa many times larger 
than the surface of the conductor as the 
difference in the conductivity of the conductor 
and the earth. Connection to the pipes of a 
gaa or water-mam is usual in cities. 

ground plot, s. 

L Literally: 

1. The ground upon which any building la 
placed. 

2. The same as Ground- plan (q.v.). 

II. Fig. : Any basis or foundation. 

ground plum, s. 

Bot. : Astragalus caryocarpns, found In the 
United States. It is not a geouiue plum, hut 
a papilionaceous plant. 

ground rat, s. The same as Ground-pio 
( q.v.). 

ground-rent, s. Rent paid for the privi- 
lege of huihimg ou the ground of another. 
“The ground-rent 1* •carce anything." — Smith: 
Wealth of . \ations , hk- V., cb. lL 

* ground - room, s. A room on the 
ground-floor of a house. 

" I beseech etl him hereafter to meditate in a ground * 
room; tor that otherwise it would be Impossible for an 
artist of any other kind to livo near him. Taller. 

ground - rope, s. The rope aloug the 
bottom of a trawl-net. 

ground seat, s. 

Sadd. : A ply of canvas or linaey drawn 
over the straining which supports the pad- 
ding aud seat of a saddle. 

ground snake, s. 

Zool. : Celuta o.mcma, a salmon-coloured 
snake of small size, and not veuouious, occur- 
ring in the United States. Called also Worm- 
suake. 

ground squirrel, s . 

Zool.: Tamias, a genus of burrowing squir- 
rels, found in the United States. One species 
is called the Chipmunk. 

ground -star, s. 

Pot.: Geastrum (q.v.). 

ground table, s. 

Arch. : The foundation coursa of atones. 

ground-tackle, s. 

Pant. : The ropes and tackle connected 
with the anchors and mooring apparatus. 

ground tier, a. 

1. Nautical: 

* (I) the lowest range of water-casks in the 
hold of a vessel. 

(2) The lowest range of any materials or 
commodities stored in the hold. 

2. Theat. : The lower or pit range of boxes 
in a theatre. 

ground-timbers, s. pi. 

Shipbuild. : Those which lie on the keel and 
are bolted to the keelson ; floor-tiiuhers. 

ground-ways, s. pi. 

Shipbuild. : The large blocks and planks 
which support the cradle on which a ship is 
launched. 

ground-wheel, s. 

Agric.: That wheel of a harvester which, 
resting on the ground, is turned by contact 
therewith, w hen the machine is at w'ork, and 
which drives tbe cutter. 


ground willow, i. 

Bot. : Polygonum amjihUdum, the form 

which grows ou land. (Britten £ UolUxud ) 

ground, * grounde,* growd-yn," grund, 

V.t. & t. [AS. gryndan ; O. 11. Uer. grundrn ; 
Dut. grorulen ; 8w, grunda ; Dan. grutuie.j 

A. Transitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) To act or place upon or In the ground. 

" Every burgher . . . should ground arum In token 
of suhinDaiou. ''—Macaulay : Hut. Eng., cb. kiIl 

(2) To bring to the ground ; to bring down. 

" What paetrlcka itt * shot he grundU." 

Hogg : Scottish Pastorals. p. 7. 

(3) To found ; to lay the foundation of. 

** It w to the Niwl uls a wa.ll 
< irunded fuJL hut." Cursor Jfundi, 28.8£2. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To found, as upon a cause, reason, prin- 
ciple, or Las:a ; tn base. 

One la art, another Is rhetorike, In which two all 
laws of mens reason been grounded,*— Chaucer : Testa- 
ment of Love, bk. lib 

(2) To instruct thoroughly la the first or 
elementary principles. 

" Ho was grounded In aatronomye ** 

Chaucer C. T.. <!*. 

IL Naut. : To run ashore or aground ; to 
cause to take the ground : as, To ground a 

vessel. 

B. Intransitive : 

Naut. : To run ashore or aground ; to take 
the ground. 

For the difference between to ground and 
to found, aee Found. 

ground, pret. £ pa. par . of v. [Grind, v.) 

ground -age (age as ig), *. [Eng. ground ; 
•age.) A tax or due paid for the ground or 
space occupied Ly a ship while in port. 

" It is ord inary to tAke toll and custom fur anchor- 
age. groundage. \c.“—Spelman : Of the Admiral June- 
diction. 

ground -ed, pa. par. or o. [Ground, v.) 

* ground’-ed-ly ,atlv. [Eng. grounded ; -///.) 
In a grounded or firmly-established maunei ; 
upon firm grounds or principles. 

“ He hath giveo the first hint ol speaking groundcdlg, 
and to the purpose, upon this subject." — OianvtU. 

* ground -en, pa. par . [Grind, t?.] 
gr ouud beclo, a. [Ground-hele.] 

ground -mg, pr. par., a., k a. [Ground, r.) 
A. & E. As pr. par . £ particip. adj. : (lie© 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or process of fouud- 
ing or establishing ; instruction in elementary 
principles. 

grounding-in, s. The application of the 
secondary aud subsequent colours to a cotton 
cloth, after it lias received the colour of the 
first block. It is a term used in hand- 
block printing, and the grounding-in or re- 
entering may be of a mordant, a topical colour, 
nr a resist. The correspondence of position 
of the colour in the pattern is secured by 
points on the block ; equivalent to the register- 
point of the chromatic process of lctterpreas- 
printing or lithography. 

grounding- tool, a. 

Engr. : The rocker by which the mezzotint 
steel plate is roughened. 

* ground- Ing-ly, adv. [Eng. grounding; 
•ly.] Ou firm or sure grounds or principles. 

" He hath given the first hint of speaking grou td. 
ingly and to the purpose."— Dtghy : Of cb. xxxii. 

ground -less, * ground -les, a. [A.S. 
grundttas; U. H. Gev. gruntlos; IeeL gruntie 
huts ; Dau. grundliis ; Ger. grutuilos.] 

* 1. Having no bottom ; bottomless. 

*' I wolde it were a groundlet pit." Gower, ill. 2M. 

2. Having no ground or foundation ; want- 
ing reason or cause for support ; baseless, un- 
authorized. 

'• la It but A groundtet-1 creed ?" 

Wordsworth: Glen-Atmain. 

ground -less- ly, adv. [Eng. groundless; 
•ly.] In a groundless mauuer; without any 
ground, reason, or cause. 

“ Diver* persons . . . have groundZeuly ascribed th« 
effect to some peculiar quality of those two liquora."— 
Boyle : On Colours. 
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ground- less -ness, s. [Eng. groundless; 
•nets.] The quality or state of being ground- 
less or without Just reason, cause, or founda- 
tion. 

“ Soph r on alone mltfht evince the qrvundb’ssnets of 
euch an opinion." — V. Knox: Essays, No. 150. 

ground’ -ling, s. [Eng. ground , and dimin. 
suff. -ling.] 

* 1. Ord. I/ing. : A spectator who stood on 
the floor of a theatre ; hence, one of the vulgar. 

"To split the ears of the groundlings.” —Shaketp. : 
Hamlet, iii. 2- 

2. Zoology : 

(1) Various fishes which tend to keep to the 
bottom of the water in which they live ; spec., 
the Spined Loach, Cobitis tivnia. 

(2) Gobins niger y more commonly called the 
Black Goby, Rock Goby, or Rock-tish. 

• groUnd' ly, * grand llcho, * grund- 
like, a. k adv. [O. H. Ger. gruntUcko ; Dut. 
grondelijk ; Ger. griindlich.] 

A, .4$ adj. : Hearty, strong. 

" Ich luvbbe bigunnen a weorc mid grundHche 
strengthe." Layamon, ii. 238. 

B. Js adverb: 

1. Heartily, strongly. 

**0 hok ful grundlike he swore.* Havelok, 2,307. 

2. Deeply ; solidly ; not superficially. 

" A man, g roundly learned already, may take much 
profit himself In usiug by epitome to draw other 
men’s works, for hia own memory bake, into shorter 
room ." — Ischunu 

groilnd^, 8. pi. [Ground, s.] 

grmind'-selO), *groiind -swell, # grene- 
swel, * groun - soyle, * gran - sel, 
ground-ie-swal-low, s. [A.S. grundc- 
sirylige , grundesuvlge , grundeswilie, grund- 
swyfige, lit. = ground-swallower — i.e., occupier 
of the ground, abundant weed, from grand = 
ground, and swelgan = to swallow.] 

Bot. : A composite plant with pinnatifhl 
leaves nnd small yellow flowers, as a rule with 
no rays, which grows as a weed in gardens, and 
is given to cage-birds, which are fond of the 
seeds. 

"This groundswell is an hearbe mnch like in shape 
to germander. "-P. Holland: Plinie, bk. xxv,,ch. xui. 

ground sel (2), ground -sill, * ground- 
syll, * grun-sel, s. [Eng. ground ; -sifM 

I, Literally: 

1. A sleeper; the lower timber which sup- 
ports the remainder of the frame. 

* 2. A threshold. 

“[lie] so fyll downe deed on the ground«yU.“— 
Berners: Froissart ; Crony clc, voL L. ch. clxxvi. 

* II. Fig. : A groundwork ; a basis ; a 
foundation. 

** Who the ground™! of that work doth lay." 

Drayton : Lady Geraldine to Earl of Surrey. 

groundsel-tree, s. 

Bot. : Baccharis halimifolia, a North Ameri- 
can composite plant. 

• groiind’ - sill, v.t. [Groundsill, s.] To 
furnish with, or as with a threshold. 

*’ They groundsUlcd every door with diamond." 

Quarles : Emblems, v. 14. 

• ground -sup, * grownd e-sop e/ grund- 

sope, s, [A.S. grundsdpa; Dut. grondsop ; 
Ger. grundsuppe.] Dregs, lees, grounds. 

" Groumdesope of any lycoure. Fez, tedimen 
Prompt Pare. 

ground -swell (2), s. [Eng. ground, and swell 
(s).] A long, deep swell, or rolling of the sea, 
occasioned along the shore, or where water is 
shallow, by a distant storm or gale. 

** Heavily the grmtndswell rolled.* 

Longfellow : Sir Humphrey Gilbert. 

# groiind'-wall/grownd-walle,*grand- 

wal, s. [A.S. grnndweal; M. H. Ger. grunt- 
wal ; Sw. grundval.] A foundation. 

** Crist iss aton to ben grunndwaU 
Off all hiss hallghe temmple." 

0 rmulum, 13,3*1 

grodnd’-worlc, s. [Eng. ground , and work ] 

1. The ground ; the first stratum ; that which 
forms the foundation or basis of anything. 

" The grou ndicork la of stars." Dryden 

2. A fundamental principle ; the fund . 
mental part. 

“The main skill and groundwork will he to temp r 
them such lectures ana explanations, upon every o .. 
portunity."— J/tffon .• On Education. 

3. The first principle ; the original reason. 

“The groundwork thereof is nevertheless true and 

c erta In. —Spc m<rr ; State of Ireland. 
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group, s. [Fr. groups, from I tal. groppo - a 
knot, heap, or group, from Ger. kropf = a bunch, 
a crop, or craw ; cf. I eel. kroppr = a bunch 
or liuncli on the body ; Scotch craupen = 
hump-backed.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : An assemblage ; a cluster or 
number of persons or tilings collected without 
any regular arrangement or order. 

II. Technically: 

1. Art: The union of several flgmvs, or of 
various material objects placed in contact with 
each other, for the purpose of forming a single 
mass. It is necessary that some of the figures 
romprised in a group be subordinate to the rest, 
that those which are most important in the 
action be also the most prominent, and call 
the attention to the place which they occupy 
iu the group by the attitude, light, develop- 
ment, &c. 

2. Music: 

(1) A series of notes, of small time-value, 
grouped together ; a division or run. 

(2) The method of setting ont band parts in 
acore. 

3. Natural Science : 

(1) Min. : A number of minerals essentially 
agreeing in their chemical composition. Dana 
has a group called fluorides, another called 
oxygen-coniponnds, &e. llany of these again 
are sub-divided. 

(2) Geol. : A series of rooks, or strata, which, 
speaking broadly, were deposited at the same 
period. Lyell arranged the fossiliferous 
strata in groups and periods, the former re- 
ferring to the order of succession on the sur- 
face of the earth, the latter to the series of 
events thence inferred. 

(3) Bot. : A particular grade in classification. 
Lindley had groups in his Natural System of 
Botany, though lie abolished them in bis 
Vegetable Kingdom. The designation “group” 
was inferior in extent to “sub-class,” and 
superior to “alliance.” lie made them end in 
•08<3, as Albumin osa. 

(4) Zool. : A designation which may be con- 
sidered as equivalent to “tribe,” and superior 
to “ family.” Stainton, in his British Butter- 
flies. makes them end iu -iwa, as Bombycina, 
Noctmna, &c. 

group, v.t. [Group, s. Fr .grouper.] To form 
into or place in a group; to bring together 
into a group or cluster ; to arrange in a group 
or groups ; specif., in ai t to combine or arrange 
in groups a number of material objects or 
figures so as to produce a picturesque and 
harmonious whole. 

group' er, *. A serranoid fish inhabiting 
the Southern Atlantic coasts of the United 
States. Also spelled grooper. 

group’ -mg, pr. par., a. y & s. [Group, r.] 

A. k B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (Sea 
the verb). 

C. Js substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of forming or placing 
in groups : as arrangement in groups. 

2. Art : The combining or joining objects in 
a picture for the satisfaction of the eye, and 
also for its repose ; and although a picture 
may consist of different groups, yet these 
groups of objects, managed by the chiaro-. 
oscuro, should all tend to unity. 

* group -let, s. [Eug. group ; diinin. suff. 
-let.] A little group. 

grouse, * growse, * grouss, $. [Etym. 
doubtful. According to Skeat grouse is a false 
fun n, evolved as a supposed singular from the 
older word gricc (cf. mouse, mice). Grice is 
from O. Fr. griesche = gray or peckled 
(speckled), poule griesche = a moorhen, the 
hen of the grice or moorgame. (Cofgrave.)] 

Ornithology. £c. : 

1. Sing. : Various game-birds, specially the 
Tctrao tetrir, called the Black-grouse, and 
Lagopits sc'iticus, the Red-grouse. The male of 
the former is called the Black-cock (q.v.), and 
the female the Grey-hen. The Red, called 
also the Common Grouse, inhabits moors, 
feeding on the young shoots of the heath. It 
is considered to be peculiar to Britain. 

2. PI. : The family Tetraonidae. 

grouse family, s. pi. 

Ornith. : The family Tetraonidse (q.v.). Be- 
sides Tctrao it contains the genus Lagopus 


(Ptarmigan), Ac. The Rutiled-grouse is the 
genus Bouasia, Sand-grouse aio the family 
Pteroclidic, and the Wood-grouse is the 
Capercailzie (q.v.), 

* grouso, v.i. [Grouse, «.] To hunt after or 
shoot grouse. 

grou-some, a. [Ghewsome.] 

groTit, *grut, s. [A.S. gwit = groats, coarse 
meal ; cogn. with Dut. grut = groats ; Iccl. 
grautr= porridge ; Dan. prod — boiled groats; 
Sw. grot = thick pap; Ger. griitze - groats; 
Lat. rvdtis= rubble, rubbish. Allied to grit 
and a doublet of groats.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

I. Coarse meal ; pollard. 

” As for grout, it la an old Danish dish."— EinQ: 
Art tf Cookery, let. b. 

* 2. Rubbish, dirt, filth. 

3. (PI.) : Lees, grounds, dregs. 

4. That which purges off. 

5. A kind of thick ale ; liquor with malt 
infused for ale or beer before it is fully boiled. 

6. A species of wild apple. 

II. Building: 

1. A thin, coarse mortar used to run into 
crevices between the stones or bricks of a 
structure. 

2. A finishing or setting coat of fine stuff 
for ceilings. 

grout, v.t. [Grout, s ] 

Build.: To fill up the joints or spaces be- 
tween stones by pouring in grout. 

* groiit -head, s. [A corrupt, of O. Fr. pros.se- 
teste = great head.] A blockhead ; a thick* 
head. 

“ Yot trust not Hoh Grouthead. for sleeping too long.' 

Tusser: Stay’s Husbandry, 5 Si 

grout-ing, s. [Eug. grout; - ing .] 

Building : 

1. The act or process of filling up the joints 
or spaces between stones by pouring in grout. 

2. Grout. 

* grout’-nol, * grout -nold, s. (Cf. grout- 

head ; not = head. ] 

1. A blockhead. 

" That same dw&rfe’s a pretty hoy, but the squire s n 
groutno>d.'’—Iieaum. * Flet. : E night of the burning 
Pestle, ii. 

2. A kiud of fish. 

grout'-y, a. 

1. Turbid, or full of dregs. 

2. Of persons: IiTitable, disagreeable. 

grove, s. [A derivative from grave = to cut 
Hence prove is a doublet of groove (q.v.).] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : A cluster or group of trees shading 
an avenue or walk ; a small wood. 

“ Thon shuldcst never out of this grove -pnee * 

Chaucer: C. P. 1,601 

2. Fig. : A cluster or group of objects re- 
sembling a prove or wood. 

II. Comparative Religion : 

1. Fthnic: The sacred character of groves is 
closely but not inseparably connected with 
Tree- and Serpent-worship (q.v.). Bearing in 
mind the dictum of Statius (77u:b., iii. 661), 
‘‘Primus in ovbe deos fecit tiuior,” one can 
imagine how the solitude and mystery of 
primeval forests must have wrought on un- 
cultured races, and led them to hold such 
places in reverence as the abode of the mighty 
and not always beneficent nature- forces. As 
man progressed, and the objects of his wor- 
ship became personified, the sacred character 
of groves by no means passed away. The 
grove at Dodona. and Grant Allen’s spirited 
translation of Catullus (Cam. Ixiii.), in which 
we read of the frantic fury of Atys, of his 
repentance and flight, and how when the 
tumibtrowned goddess heard his plain*, she 
cent ono of her lions after the fugitive, with 
the result that 1 m* 

" Fled bade to the grove n^hnst. 
There all the days of hia lifetime as CybellFs tb-^Ul he 
passed 

will prove the case for Greece ; and there 
\s scarcely a Latin poet whose works do 
not furnish instances iu point. Ovid {Met. 
viii. 741, snq.) tells of the fate that befel 
Erisichtlion, because he ravaged Ceres’ sacred 
grove — i.e., in which Ceres herself was wor- 
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shipped. The Germania of Tacitus (7, 9, 
39, 40, 43) furuialies the earliest testimony to 
the estimation ia which proves were held by 
Teutonic and kindred nations. Other passages 
occur in the Annals and the Histoi'y , and 
Stallybrass thus Englishes Grimm's (Dent. 
Myth., eh. iv.) condensation of them 

*' Ooda dwell In these graver; no Images are men- 
tioned byname ns being set up, uo temple walla are 
reared. But sacred vessels and altars stand In the 
forest, heads of animals hang on the boughs of trees. 
There divine worship is performed and sacrifice 
offered.” 

From Pliny (//. N. t xvi. 95) wc learn the part 
that groves of oak-trees played among the 
ancient Druids, and he scema to favour the 
derivation of their name from the Greek Spu?. 
There is also a fine passage on the same subject 
in Lucan (Fhar., i. 447-54). In remote places, a 
belief in the sacredness of groves still lingers. 
Sir John Lubbock ( Origin of Civilisation 
(18S2), p. 287) says that “ even recently an oak 
copse in the Isle of Skye was held to be so 
aacred that no one would venture to cut the 
awallest branch from iV Dennis ( Buried 
Cities of Etruria, i. 57) Bays that he saw a 
clump of trees on Monte Musino, and con- 
siders it o relic of a sacred grove ; and Fer- 
gusson (Rude Stone Monuments, ch. xiii.) says 
of the K bonds avdthe Khassias, “ In Cuttack 
we have sacred gmvrs, human sacrifices, and 
a powerful priesthood, all savouring of 
Druidism." 

2. Jewish : 

(1) In a solitary passage of the Old Tes- 

tament, “grove” is tlie probably correct 
rendering of the Hebrew word b'CN (cshel). 
Abraham “planted” one in Beersheba, and 
“called there on the name of tlie Lord, the 
everlasting Ood ” (Gen. xxi. 33). The original 
meaning of the word Eshel is a particular tree ; 
Gesenius thinks the Oriental Tamarisk {Tama, 
rix orientalis ), which, however, would scarcely 
be shady enough, ( Elon ), rendered in 

the Authorized Version “plain,” aeems to 
mean “grove." If so, then Abraham at a 
certain period lived in one, that of Mamre 
(Gen. xiv. 13), and built an altar in it to 
Jehovah (Gen. xiii. 18); whilst in a second 
one there was an important pillar (Judg. ix. 
6). Other groves were those of Moreh (Gen. 
xii. 6), of Zaanaim (Judg. iv. 11), of Tabor 
(1 Sain. x. 3), Ac. 

(2) In all other cases in the text of the A. V., 
“grove” is the rendering of the Hebrew word 
JTuTNt ( Asherak ), winch is almost certainly an 
idol, and not a plantation of trees, for Josiah 
brought ona out of the house of tha Lord 
(2 Kings xxiii. tl). The people of Judah also 

built them” high places, images, and groves 
(1 Kings xiv. 23). The combination of images 
and groves occurs constantly (2 Kings xvii. 1(3 ; 
2 Chron. xiv. 3 ; Isa. xxvii. 9, Ac.). The idol 
seems to have been of wood, for it could both 
be cut down (Exod. xxxiv. 13 ; DeuL vii. 5 ; 
Jndg. vi. 25-28; 2 Kings xviii. 4, xxiii. 14 ; 
2 Chron. xiv. 3, xxxi. 1, xxxiv. 3-4) and burnt 
(Dent. xii. 3 ; 2 Kings xxiii. 15). It was up- 
right (?), and therefore probably of the human 
and not tlie bestial form (Isa. xxvii. 9). The 
name Asherah recalls that of the Phoenician 
goddess Ashtoreth ; the lormer, as suggested 
by Bertheau, being probably the name of her 
idol, the latter of herself. There was a rela- 
tion between Baal and Asherah, and while in 
Elijah's time there assembled at Carmel 450 
prophets of Baal, there were with them 400 
“prophets of the groves" (1 Kings xviii. 19). 
The Asherah seems to have been couuected 
with phallic rites. [Ashtoreth.] 

grove dock, s. 

Hot. : Rumex Nemolapathmn. 

grove- spirits, s. pi. [Forest-spirits ] 
Grove, s. [William Robert Grove, F.R.S.] 

Grove battery. Grove’s battery, s. 

Elect. Mach. : A double fluid galvanic-bat- 
tery, invented, in 1839, by Mr. Grov“. It con- 
sists O' a plate of amalgamated zinc, gener- 
ally bent into a shape like tin* letter U, so as 
to "embrace a flat cell of porous earthenware 
in which is suspended a sheet of platinum 
foil. The porous cell is tilled with strong 
nitric arid, and tha whole arrangement placed 
in a jar containing dilute acid ona in twenty. 

Grove’s cell, «. 

Elect. : A cell or jar of a Grova’s battery. 

"The destructive force of ft drove' t cell." — Everett : 

C. O. 8. tiystctn of Unit* (1876), ch. xi.. p. #4. 


Grove’s gas battery, s. 

Elect. Mach. : A battery in which there are 
two glass tubes, and within each a platinum 
electrode, covered with ttnely-divided plati- 
num, and furnished on the outside with bind- 
ing screws. One of the tubes ia partially 
tilled with hydrogen, the other partially with 
oxygen, and they arc inverted over dilute 
sulphuric acid, so that half the platinum ia in 
the liquid and half in the gases. By joining 
the dissimilar plates a battery ia produced so 
powerful that one element of it will decompose 
iodide of potassium, and four will decompose 
water. ( Ganot .) 

grev’-el, v.i. [From the adv. groveling (q.v.), 
the termination - ing heing mistaken for the 
aign of the pr. par. of a verb.] [Grof.] 

1. Lit. : To creep on the earth ; to lie prone 
or with the face towards the ground ; to move 
with the body prostrate on the earth. 

"Grovelling and prostrate ou yon lake of fire." 

Milton : P.L.,1 280. 

2. Fig. : To be mean ; to be without dignity 
or elevation ; to act meanly ; to take pleasure 
in mean or base things. 

“ Several thoughts may bo natural which are low 
and grovelling.'— Adduon : Spectator. 

gro ve-liko, a. [Eng. grove, and lilce.] Thick, 
bushy ; resembling a grove. 

" Once, grove-like, each huge ami a tree." 

Tennyson : Aylmer $ Field, 610. 

* grov'-el-irig, * grof lynges, * grov el- 
yng, ' * gruf el-ynge, * graf linges, 

adv. [I cel. grufa, in tlie phrase liggja a grufu 
= to lie grovelling.] [Grof.] Prone ; flat on 
one’s face or belly. 

*' Grouelyng to Ills fete thay telle." 

E. Eng. Allit Foemi ; Peart, 1,119. 

grov'-el-ler, s. [Eng. grovel ; - er .] One who 
grovels ; a person of low, mean spirit or tastes. 
“This lagging race of frosty grovellers:’— Johnson : 
Live* of the Port* ; Milton. 

gTOV-el-ling, pr. jxir., a., A s. [Gbovel.] 

A. .4s pa. par. ; (See the verb). 

B. .4 s adjective : 

1. Lying proue or fl;it on the face ; creeping 
on the belly or in the dust. 

“ Downward fell into a grovelling swine.” 

MU ton : Cornu s, 53. 

2. Mean, base, low ; with low tastes or 
desires. 

•' I was a grovelling creature once." 

Coicpcr : Olney Hymns, lit. 

C. As subst.: The act of lying or creeping 
on the belly ; mean ; base conduct or desires. 

" S ink without grovelling ; without rashness rise." 

E rooms : To Pope, 

* grov ct, s. [Eng. grov{e); dimim snff. -cf.] 
A bttle grove. 

“ With divers boscages and grovel* upon the steep or 
hanging grounds thereof.” — Eeaum, A Flet. ; A Masque ; 
The Device. 

* grov'-y, a. [Eng. grov{e ) ; -y.J Pertaining to 
or abounding in groves. 

grow, * growe, * grow yn, v.i. A f. [A.S. 
protean, (pa. t. greow, pa. par. growen): cogn. 
with Dut. groeijen ; lceL gr6a ; Dan. grot ; 
Sw. gro ; allied to green (q.v.).] 

A, Intransitive : 

L Literally: 

1. To increase or become enlarged; to in- 
crease in bulk by the assimilation of new 
matter into the living organism. 

•‘Fair hangs the apple irae the rock. 

But wo will leave it growing." 

Wordsworth: Farrow Cnvisited. 

2. To be produced by vegetation ; to spring 
up and come to maturity by a natural process. 

"Not fairer grow* the lily of the vale.” 

Falconer; Shipwreck, L 

3. To increase in stature. 

*• I hope he is much grown since last I saw him." 

Shakes p. ; lUchard III., ii. 4, 

4. To issue or spring, as plants out of a soil. 
II. Figuratively: 

I To increase in any way ; to become 
larger, greater, stronger, or more prevalent ; 
to wax ; to be augmented. 

"The growing labours of the lengthened way." 

Pope : Essay on Criticism, 230. 

2. To advance to any state. 

" Days that grow to something strange.” 

Tenny.^on , In Mcmoriam, lx X. 11. 

*3. To increase iu number. 

" Growe ye and be ye multiplied.”— Wyclijfe : Genesis 
1. 28. 

4. To improve ; to make progress ; to advance. 
" Grow In grace."— 2 Peter lli. 18. 


late, tat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; wo, wot, here, camol, her, there ; 
or, wore, wplf, werk, who, son; mute, cub, cure, uni*©* cur* rule, full; try. 


5. To come forward, to come nearer ; to ad- 
vance. 

"It WM now the beginning of October, and wlitUr 
began to grow fast ou.”— K nolle* : ID it. of the Turks*. 

6. To accrue ; to be forthcoming. 

"And be selth, this thing I schal do: I sehal throws 
doune my bernes: and 1 schal make gretter. and 
thldir I schal gedero thlngla that growen to me In mjr 
goodU."— Wydiffe : Luke xiL 

* 7. To be due or owing. 

" Ev'n Just the sum that I do owe to you. 

Is growing to me by Antlpholus.” 

Shake sp. : Comedy of Errors. It. L 

8. To bs changed from one atate to another ; 
to become. 

" I should grow light-headed, I fear." 

Tennyson: Maud, t. xlx. 100. 

9. To ariae, to spring ; to proceed as from a 
eauae or reason, as plants ont of a aoiL (Fol- 
lowed by out.) 

" They wllj not teem stuck Into him. hut growing 
out ol him." — Dryden : Virgil ; HZnHd. (Dedlc.) 

10. To adhere, to become attached ; to take 
root, to become rooted. (Followed by to or 
unto.) 

M That we become a part of what has been, 

And grow unto the 8j»t, all-seelug hut unseen." 

Dyron: ChUde Harold, Iv. 188. 

*11. To a well. 

" Marinera are used to the tumbling and rolling of 
ships from side to side, when the sea Is never so littl* 
grown." — Raleigh • Hist, of the World. 

B. Trans. : To cause to grow ; to culti- 
vate ; to raise by cultivation ; to produce : as, 
To grow wheat, Ac. 

I. To grow up : 

(1) To arrive at manhood, to advance to full 
stature or maturity ; to attain full growth. 

(2) To close and adhere ; to become united 
in one body. 

2. To grow together: To become united in 
one body ; to be closely united ; to be Incor- 
porated.* {Lit. & jig.). 

" We grew together like n double cherry." 

Shakesp. : Midsummer Eight's Dream, UL 2. 

% For the difference between to grow and k> 
be, aee Be. 

grow -an, s. [Arm. grouan — aand.) 

Min. : Decomposed granite. 

^ Soft growan: A name commonly applied 
to any decomposed gritty rock. (IVealej) 

growan lode, s. 

Mining: Any lode which abounds In rough, 
gravel or sand. 

* growe, s. [Grove.] 

* growe, v. [Grow.] 

grower, s. [Eng. grow; -er.] 

1, One who or that which grows or increases 
in hulk or size. 

" It will grow to a great bigness, being the quickest 
gr ower of Any kind o i elxn .“ — Mortimer * Hu$ban(i\^y. 

2. One who grows, cultivates, or raises ; a 
producer, a cultivator. 

grow ing, * grow-ynge, pr. par., a. A «. 

[Grow.] * 

A. A B. As pr. par. & particip. ad). : (See 
the verb). 

C. -4s substantive : 

1. The act or stata of increasing in bulk by 
natural process ; growth. 

" Lich to tres ho hath growing."— Gower, L 35. 

2. The act or business of raising or produc- 
ing vegetables, Ac. ; cultivation. 

* 3. That which has grown ; a growth, a 
crop. 

“ A more thickc and more largo growyng of heare."— 
Cdal . Corinthians xi. 

growing- point, s. 

Bot.: A minute cellular axis in the centre 
of a hud, from which growth proceeds. It is 
in direct communication with tha woody and 
cellular tissue of the stem. 

growing-slide, s. A cell formed between 
two glasses, adapted as a slide for a micro- 
scope, and supplied with water by the capil- 
lary action of a few filaments of cotton ex- 
tending thence to a little reservoir of water. 
It is designed for preserving algae or infusoria 
in a growing condition. 

growl (1), v.i. A t. [Dut. grollen- to grumble ; 
Ger. qroUen = to be angry, to bear ill will, to 
rumble ; Gr. ypv AAi£w (grullizo) = to grunt, 
ypyAAds (grullos) = a pig, from ypd (gru) = a. 
gruut.J 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, r$t» 
Syrian. », ce = e ; ey ~ a. qu = kw. 
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A. Intransitive : 

1. To snarl or murmur like an angry cur. 

** The gaunt wastin', growling at the gate." 

Pope : Moral EsPiys, 111. 198. 

2. To grumble ; to speak angrily or gruffly. 

** * What took him there f* growled the King,”— 

Macaulay : Hitt. Rug., cli. xvl. 

3. To make a lioarae, murmuring sound. 

“ Tho growling winds contend," 

Armstrong Art of Preserving Health, bk. L 

B« Trans. : To utter or express in a growl- 
ing or gruff manner. 

“ Gr moled defiance in cmch angry sort." 

Cow/ier : Task. vL 879. 

*gr<ftH(2), v.i. [A corrup. of crawl (q.v.).] 
To crawl, to creep. 

“Idee continually growling out of his fleshe."— 
Udal: Apopth. of Erasmus, p, 178. 

grdlfrl, s. [Growl, v .] The snarl of an angry 
cur ; a grumbling or gruff aouml made by an 
angry person ; a grumble, a complaint. 

gr<fitol-6r, s. [Eng. growl ; - er .] 

1. Lit.: One who growls; a grumbling, 
gruff person. 

2. Fig. : A four-wheeled cab. (Slang.) 

*' He had evidently studied the driver of a London 
growler, and produced a good sound readable type of 
wan."— Daily Telegraph. Oct. 18. 1883. 

gr<ffrl-ihg, pr. par., a., & s. [Growl, t\] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & p«rticip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. Assrt&sl. : The act of snarling or grum- 
bling ; a growL 

gr<nVT-Ihg-ly, adv. [Eng. growling ; -ty.] 
In a growling, gruff, or grumbling manner. 

•gTd^T-sdme, a. [Eng. growl; -some.] In- 
clined to growling or grumbling. 

** Growl-some people, who talk ahout religion, and 
don't practise it." — E. J. I Vorboise ; Sissie, ch. rxx. 

grown, pa. par . & a. [Grow.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. /Is adjective ; 

1. Increased or advanced in growth. 

“Tarry at Jericho till your beards be grown ," — 

3 Samuel x. 5. 

2. Advanced to full age, stature, or matu- 
rity. 

I saw lately a pair of China shoes, which 1 was told 
were for a grown worn in, that would scarce have 
fceen big enough for oue of our little girls.”— Locke. 

grown over, a. Overgrown ; covered 
with growth of anything. 

*' I went by the field of the slothful, and by the 
vineyard of the man void of understanding. aDd lo, it 
was all grown orerwith thorns, and uettlesnad covered 
the face thereof. ” — Proverbs xxiv. 3L 

grown-up, a. & s. 

A. As adj. : Advanced to full age ; full- 
grown. 

B. As subst. : A grown-up person. ( Colloq .) 

“ I always did like grown-ups." — Dickens : Our 
Mutual Friend, bk. ii., ch. L 

gr6wsc, v.i. [Ger. grausen = to make to 
shudder, to shiver.] To shiver ; to have chills. 
(Scotch.) 

growth, *grothe, s. [lcel. gr6dhr, grodhi.] 
[Grow.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act or process of growing ; the 
gradual increase of animal or vegetable 
bodies by the assimilation of new matter 
into the living organism ; development from 
a seed, root, or germ by the addition of 
matter through ducts and secretory vessels. 

2. Increase in number, extent, prevalence, 
bulk, frequency, <fec. 

“The growth of their trade, riches, and power at 
home.”— Sir 11'. Temple: On Govemmoit. 

3. Increase in stature ; advance towards 
maturity. 

“Though an animal arrives at its full growth at a 
certain age. perhaps it never comes to its full. hulk till 
the last period of life."— Arbuth not : On Aliments. 

4. That which grows or is grown ; anything 
produced in growth ; a product. 

" The prosperous growth of this tall wood." 

Mi'ton : Comus, 289. 

II. Technically : 

1. Physiology : 

(1) Animal: Growth continues as long as 
the addition of new matter to the body ex- 
ceeds the amount of waste. This happens in 
early life ; after maturity is reached new 
matter and waste about balance eacli other. 


(2) Vegetable: Similar principles regulate 
the growth of plants. 

2. Mining ; The accumulation of water in 
the levels of a mine. 

II Correlation of Growth: 

Biol.: [Conn elation]. 

* gro^t-head, s. [GnouTiiLAD.J 
growt’-nol, s, [Groutnol.] 
grtfjhne (1), s. [Groin (1), s.} 
groyno (2), s. [Groin (2), s ] 
gr^ned, a. [Groined.] 

* groyn' mg, s. [Groin (2), v.) 

1. Tho grunting of a pig. 

2. Discontent, grumbling. 

groz'-et, s. [A corruption of Fr. graseille.) A 
gooseberry. (Scotch.) 

“A a plump and grey as ooie grozet." 

Burns : To a Louse. 

groz mg, a. [Etym. doubtful.] 

grozing iron, s. 

1. An instrument with an angular steel pro- 
jection, used for cutting glass before the 
general application of the diamond to that 
object. 

2. Plumb. : A tool used in smoothing the 
aolder joints of lead pipe. 

grub, * grobbe, * grubbe, * grub byn, 

v.i. & t. [Prob. a variant of grope (q.v.).] 

A. Intransitii'e : 

1. To dig in or under the ground. 

“ So depe thai grubbed and so fast 
Tbre crosses land thal at the last." 

Legends of Holy Rood. p. M. 

2. To take one's food. (Slang.) 

3. To drudge about, to perform low, dirty, 
or menial work. 

B. Transitive ; 

1. To dig up ; to root up by digging ; to dig 
np by the roots. (Generally with o-wf or up.) 

2. To supply with food ; to provide with 
victuals. (Slang.) 

grub, s. [Grub, p.] 

1. The chrysalis of an insect; also its larva ; 
a, maggot, a caterpillar. 

2. A short, thick-set man ; a dwarf, (Used 
in contempt.) 

3. A dirty, slovenly person. 

4. That which is grubbed up, roots or 
atumps of trees, &c. (American.) 

5. Food, victuals. (Slang.) 

grub axo, $. [Grubbing- axe.] 

grub plank, s. Offal plank used in 
fastening the cribs and strings of a lumber 
raft together. (American.) 

grub saw, 5 . A hand-saw used for sawing 
up marble slabs into strips, auch as shelves, 
mantelpieces, &e. The kerf is started by a 
narrow chisel while lying upon the rubbing- 
bed. It has an iron bind notched at the 
edge, and stiffened by a backing of wood, like 
the metallic back of a teaon-saw. 

grub stake, s. 

Mining : The various supplies furnished to a 
prospector on condition of participating in the 
profits of bis finds. ( U. S. Slang.) 

* grub worm, a. A grub. 

" And gnats and grub-worms crowded on his view." 

Smart : The HiUiad. 

grub ber, s. [Eng. grub, v. ; -er.] 

I. Onl. Lang. : One who or that which 
grubs. 

II. Agriculture: 

1. An agricultural implement used for stir- 
ring nnd loosening the soil to plough depth. 
It is a heavy cultivator drawn by four horses, 
and supported on wheels. 

2. A machine or tool to pull up stumps and 
roots of bushes, saplings, and small trees. 

grub bi-a, s. [Named after Michael Grubb, 
a Swedish* patron of botany.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the order Grub- 
biae.eie (q.v.). 

grdb-bl-a' £e pe. s. pi. [Mod. Lat. grubbifa), 
and Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. - acece .] 


Bot.: The name given in 1841 by Endlicher 
to an order of epigynous exogens, included 
by Lindley in Brumaceie (q.v.). 

grub'-blrig, pr. par., a., & s. [Gnun, v .] 

A. A B. Asp>r. par. & particip. adj. : (8ee 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or operation of digging 
or rooting up stumps, roots, &c. 

grubbing-axe, s. An implement having 
a curved bit presented at right angles to the 
helve, like nn adze, and another bit pre- 
sented in the line of the helve, like an axe ; 
a mattock. 

grubbing hoe, s. A heavy hoe foi 
digging round stumps or atones. 

* grub' ble, v.i. & t. [A frequent, from grub 
(q.v.); of. Ger. griibcln , and Eng. grovel.] 

A. Intrans. : To feel or grope as in the dark ; 
to grovel. 

“But belli# now deprived of the image of God. the 
eoul gmbbles here below.”— Hopkins: On Regenera- 
tion, ser. 11. 

B. Trans.: To feel with the hands; to grope 
over. 

grub' -by, a. [Eng. gmb(b); - y .] Dirty, 

slovenly. (Hood: A Black Job.) 

Grub’ street, s. A a. [Sec def.] 

* A. .As substantive : 

1. Lit. : Originally the name of a street near 
Moorficlds, in London, much inhabited by 
men engaged in the production of low-class 
fugitive literature ; whence any mean produc- 
tion is called grubstreet. Foxe, the martyrolo- 
gist, lived in Grub-street. Its name was 
changed in 1830 to Milton-street. 

2. Fig.: Poor, mean, or needy authors. 

B. As adj. : Mean, poor, low. 

* grucciie, ' grucch cn, * gruch-en, v.i. 

[Grudge, r.] 

* grucch yng, s. [Grucciie.] A grumbling or 
complaint. 

grudge, * grochen, * grucciie, * gruc- 
chen, gruchen, v.i. & t. [O. Fr. grocer, 
grouchcr, gruger — to murmur; a word of 
doubtful origin, but probably onomatopoetic 
and Scandinavian.] 

A. Intransitive: 

* 1, To murmur; openly to express dissatis- 
faction ; to complain. 

“ Mid the farisees and scribes grucchidcn : seiyoge 
for this resceyveth ty&ful men and eteth with them.” 
—Luke xv. 2. 

* 2. To grieve, to repine, to feel compunction. 
**\Ve grudge in our coucyeoce when we remember 

onr synnes.”— Bp. Fisher. 

*3. To find fault; to raise objection. 

“ They grucht not with her burial there. *— Walpole • 
Anec. of Painting, vol, L, ch. ii 

4. To feel unwillingness or reluctance to do 
any act or for any reason. 

“ Use hospitality one to another without grudging.* 
—1 Peter iv. 9. 

5. To feel envy or ill-will against any cnc or 
for any reason ; to be envious. 

“ Grudge not oue against another .”— James v. 9. 

B. Transitive : 

1. To see with envy or ill-will ; to envy ; to 
feel discontent or envy at ; to grumble at ; to 
find fault with* (Tate : Absalom £ Achitophel, 
ii. 206.) 

2. To grant, allow, or permit with reluc- 
tance ; to begrudge the acquisition or pos- 
session of. 

" They grudge me my uatural right to be free^" 
Cowper : Trans, from Guion. 

*3. To cherish or harbour with malice or 
witb an envious and discoutented spirit. 

“Perish they 

That^rmf#® one thought against your Majesty.” 

Stiakesp. : 1 Henry 17.. lii. L 

grudge, s. [Grudge, v.] 

* 1. Ill-will, discontent, anger. 

“Heavy looke, and lumpish pace, that plain® 

In him be w raid great grudge, aud maltalent.‘‘ 

Speruer : F. Q., III. iv. 4L 

*2. Aii unwillingness or reluctauceto benefit. 

3. A feeling of malice or malevolence ; 
hatred ; secret enmity. 

“ There is some arudge bet ween 'em ; 'tis not meet 
They be alone. Shakt t p. : Julius Cauur, iv. a 

* 4. A remorse of conscience. 

* 5. A slight symptom of disease. 

“Struggling a/aiiust the grudges of more dreadful 
calamities.*— MiUon. 


boil, bo$-; pokt, cat, 5ell, chorus, 5 bin, ben$h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, ^Ccnophon, exist, pb = L 

-clan, tian = sham -tion. -sion = shun : -tion, -§lon = zhun, -clous, -tious. -sious = sbus. -ble, -die. <fcc. = bel, d^i 
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•jyriid'gc full, a. (Eng. grudge ; -full.] Fe«d- 
ing n grudge, envy, or discouteiit; grudgiug, 
envious. 

“ Rayle at them with grudgefutl discontent." 

Spenser ' F. q., I V. vllL 28. 

* grudge-kin, s. .[Eng. grudge.; dimin. stiff. 
-Art/*. J A little or slight grudge. ( Thackeray .) 

grudg-eon£, s. pi. [Fr. grugeons, from <rrugcr 
= to grind, to crush.] Coaise meal, grouts ; 
the siftings of meal remaining after the tine 
parts have passed through the sieve. 

grudge - er, * groch - er, * grucch - er, 

* grutch are, . [Eng. grudg(c); -er.] One 
who grudges or gram hies ; a grumbler. 

” These >>o gruceherU, ful of playnta, wandringe 
after desire*.*— Wycliffe . Judas iL 

grudg^Ihg, * gTOch Ing, * grucch-yng, 

* grudge yng, * grutch-ing, pr. par., 
a., 61 s. [Ghudok, v.J 

A. & B. .4s pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Grumbling, murmuring, complaining. 

■* Aj» by continual murmur or grutching." 

Chaucer : C. T., 6.M6. 

2. Uneasiness or disconteut at the posses- 
eion of anything by another; envy. 

3. Reluctance, unwillingness. 

“Such aa they would lean© heblado them at their 
awne price, without any grudging."— Grafton : Edvard 
JJ. (aa. 13151. 

* 4. A secret wish or desire. 

" Even in the most siacere ml vice he gave. 

He had a grudging still to be a knave." 

Dry den . Medal, 53. 

*o. Afterpain; remains of any pain or dia- 


*• So clerely was she dellnered from all grudgeyng of 
the ague.''— (Jdal ; Matthew vLil. 

* 6. A symptom of disease, as the chill be- 
fore a fever. 

* 7. An anticipation or premonitory feeling 
of anything ; a presentiment. 

Sgrudg’ - irig ly, * groch - inde-liche, 
*grucch-en de-li, adv. [Eng. grudging; 
•ly.) In a grudging manner; with reluctance, 
unwillingness, or grudging. 

" Trouhle is grudgingly and hardly brooked. 

While llle's sublimest joys are overlooked,” 

Cowper: Charity, 218. 

grudg'-mg^, s. pi [Gruixjeons.] Coarse 
meal. 

* grudg'-ment, s. [Eng. grudg(e); - ment .] 
Discontent, grudging. 

'* Rather to Jacynth’s grudgment." 

Brouming . Flight gf the Duchess. 

grue, v.i. [Grew, u.j 

gxri'-el, s. [O. Fr. gruel (Fr. gruau), from Low 
Lat ,'grutdlum, dnuin. of gru turn — meal, from 

O. Low Ger. gmU = groats (q.v.).] Food made 
by boiliog oatmeal in water; any kind of 
mixture made by boiling ingredients in water. 

" Make the gruel thick and slab." 

Shakes p. : Macbeth. Iv. 1. 

IT To give one his gruel : To severely punish 
or kill a person. (Brewer says that the allusion 
is to the practice, common in France in the 
sixteenth century, of giving poisoned possets, 
an art brought to perfection by Catherine de 
Medici and her Italian advisers.) 

*’ Onre the truculent rascal hit gruel* 

Barham. - Jngoldsby Legends ; Babes in the Wood. 

grue-some, a. [GnEwsoME.] 

*gruf, Agrafe, adv. [Groff.] 


* gruff, s. [Prob. connected with grave (q.v.).] 
A pit 

“ In ooe of the deepest gruffs (for $o they call their 
pits)."— Boyle : Works, v. 03«. 


gruff, a. & s. [Dut. grof = coarse, great, heavy ; 
•Sw. grof = coarse ; Dan. grov ; Ger. grab ; 
M. U. Ger. gerob, grop.] 

A. As adj. : Of a rough, snrly, or harsh 
apcct or look ; sour, rough, harsh, hoarse. 
(Applied to the voice.) 


"After some gruff mutter jug with himself." 

King: The Skillet. 

JJ. As stibstantive : 


Min. (PL): The worst pieces rejected in the 
manufacture of black-lead pots. These are 
coarse, harsh, gritty, and delicient in lustre. 


♦gruff ish. a. [Eng. gruff; -Uh.) Ratli 
or somewhat gruff. 

“A short elderly gentleman, with a grufflsh voice/ 
Dickens. Sketches by Box; Watkins Tattle. 


gruff’ ly, ativ. [Eng. gruff; - ly .] In a gruff, 
rough, or surly manner. 

" The forir of Mar* high oil a chariot stood. 

All sheathed in uruus, ami gruffy looked the god." 

Lewis : Statius , Tfubald vll. 

gruff'-ness, s. [Eng. gruff; -ness,] The 
quality or state of being gruff; roughness; 
surliness. 

gru -gru, s. [An American negro word (?).] 

1. Entom. : The larva of a huge insect 
(Calandra palnuirum), eaten in South America. 
Called also Ver Palunste. 

2. Bot. : A name given in Trinidad to two 
palms — Astrocaryum vulgare and Acrocamia 
scUroctxrpa. 

gru’ l doe, s.pl. [Lat. grus (genit. gruis) = a 
crane.] 

Ornith. : A family of Grallatorcs, tribeCultri- 
rostrus. It consists of large handsome birds, 
with a strongsliarp-edged bill , long sleudcrlegs, 
with a considerable part of the tibiae bare ; 
toes four, the two outer ones connected by a 
very small membrane, the hind one short and 
elevated. It contains two sub-families ; Gruinse 
(Cranes proper), and Psophinae (Trumpeters) 
(q-v.). 

gru-i'-naB, s. pi. [Lat. grus (genit. gruis ) = a 
crane, and fem. pi. adj. sutf. -iruv.] 

Ornith. : The typical sub-family of the family 
Gruidae (q.v.). The mandibles are of equal 
length and pointed at the tip; the tertiary 
feathers of the wings are often long and de- 
composed into beautiful pendent plumes on 
each side of the tail. The sub-family contains 
the Cranes proper. 

* gru in-a'-le^, s. pi. [Lat. grus (genit. gruis) 

= a crane, and rnasc. or fem. pi. adj. sutf. -ales.] 

Bot. : The name given by Lin mens to an 
order in his Natural System, under whieh he 
included the Cranesbills. 

grul shy, a. {Etyin. doubtful.] Gross, 
coarse, clumsy. 

" They had a geuteeler turn than the grtdshy balm* 
of the cottars. ' — Cult: Annuls of the Bur ish, p. 28. 

* grum, a. [A.S. gram, grom = furious, angry, 
offended; O. S. gram ; leel. gramr — wroth, 
gram = fiends.] 

1. Sour, surly, severe, harsh, morose, glum. 

2. Low, deep in the throat, gruff, guttural ; 
as, a grum voice. 

gru'-mach ( ch guttural), a. [Gael, gruamach 
= gloomy, sulky, morose, sullen, of a forbid- 
ding countenance.] Ill-favoured, grim. (Scotch.) 

" The nickname of Gillespie ffrumocftjorthe grim)/' 
— Scott : Legend of Montrose, ch. xiL 

grum ble, v.i. &. l [Ft. grommeler ; O. Ger. 
grummelen; a frequent, of grummet t, grumen, 
or gromman ; Dut. grommon = t<i grumble, 
to growl ; cf. Ger. gram = vexation, grimmen 
= to rage ; Russ, grome = thunder ; A.S. gram 
= angry.] 

A- Intransitive : 

1. To murmur with discontent ; to give vent 
to expressions of dissatisfaction. 

"JJiow wismgling and grumbling to keep up the ball ! " 

Goldsmith : IleLUuiUon. 

2. To growl, to snarL 

** From the old Thracian dog they learned the way 
To snarl iu want and grumble o er their prey." 

Pitt: To Mr. Spence. 

3. To make a hoarse noise or rattle ; to 
ramble. 

'* Shake tbe woods 

That grumbling wave.” Thomson: Winter, 75. 

* B. Trans. : To express or utter in a grum- 
bling manner. 

grum -hie, s. [Grumble, v .] 

1. The act or state of gruwhling ; a com- 
plaint. 

2. (PL) A grumbling, discontented dispo- 
sition. 

* 3. Grime, dirt. 

“The grumbles and mud of their acquaintance. 

Sanderson: Sermons, i ISO. 

grum -bier, s. [Eug. grumbUe); -er.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who grumbles ; a dis- 
contented or dissatisfied person. 

" Some tm courtly grumblers described it as the 
only good thing that had been done since the king 
came ui." — Macatduy : Uist. Eng., ch. ii. 

2. Ichthy. : Various species of Trigla (Gur- 
nard), which utter sounds like grumbling 
when, being taught, they are lifted from the 
water. (Griffith's Cuvier.) 


Grum ble to -ni-an^, s. [Apparently mo- 
delled oo some such word as Accriiigtoinana 
= inhabitants of Accrington, lJarriugtonianji 
= inhabitants of Barrington, Ac.] 

Hist. : The inhabitants ol an imaginary town 
or parish notable for grumbling ; a nickname 
given in England to the Country, as dislin 
guished from the Court party during the reigns 
of the later Stuarts. The reason why they 
grumbled was that, in modern language, they 
constituted the Opposition, and naturally 
found fault with the measures of their political 
adversaries who were in power. 

** Who were sometime* ofck named the Orumblrt*. 
nians, and sometimes honoured with the npiiellatlou 
of the Country party/ — Macaulay : Uist. Eng., ch. xix 

gTum bl mg, pr. par., a., A s. [Grumble, v.) 

A. A B. As pr. par. <£ par tic ip. adj.: (bee 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of murmuring iu dia 
content ; complaining in dissatisfaction. 

I have served 

Without or grudge or grumblings." 

Shake tp. . Tern; jest, L 2. 

grum'-blmg-ly, adv. [Eng. grumbling ; -ly.) 

L In a grumbling, dissatisfied, or discon 
tented mauner; with grumblings nr com 
plaints. 

* 2. Hoarsely, roughly. 

** They speak good German at tlie Court and In the 
city ; hot the common and comitry |Tople iw-eiued to 
apeak grumblingly." — Browne : Travels, p. lit. 

* grum'-bol, s. IGecirBLE.] A terra of re 
proacii ; a surly p^ersun. 

“Come. grumbol, thou shaltuium a ith ua.'— Dekkcr . 
Satiromastix. 

‘grume, s. [O. Fr., Fr. grumetn ~ a. clot; 
from Lat. grumus = a little hea}».] A fluid of 
a thick, viscid consistence ; a ciot, as of blood 

grmn'-ly, a. [Eng. gruvi(e); -ly.) Muddy 
thick, as with dregs or sediment. 

gTum'-ly, adv. [Eng. grum ; -ly.) Inagruio 
surly, morose, or sullen manner. 

grum mel^, s. pL [Eng. grume; diiu. suit 
-W.J Dregs, sediment. 

grum '-met, s. [Grommet.] 

* grum -ness, s. [Eog. yram; -ness.] 
ness, sullenness. 

“The grumness of thy countenance." — V.’ych-r.ei 
Country Wife, L L 

gru mose, a. [Mod. Lat. grumosus, from 
Class. Lat. grumus — a little hill, a lulloek.] 

BoL : Clubbed, knotted. (Paxton.) [Gru- 
mqus.] 

gru mous, a. [Eng. gru m(e); -ous.] 

* I. OrdL Lang. : Thick, clotted, concreted. 

** But, having for thi3 purpose exposed some swniu 
of human hlood to cold air. in two free-nng night* 
consecutively, the serum was not foand to congeal, 
though some grumous ports of the same hlood did. aa 
has formerly been noted.'— C^yle: Works. voL iv., 
p. 751. 

II. Technically: 

1. Anat. (of blood): Clotted, coagulated. 

2. Bot. : Divided into little clustered grains, 
as the feecula in the stem of the sago (aim, 
or the root of Xeottia Nidus-avis. (Lindley.) 

gru'-mous-ness, s. [Eog. grumous; -*rss.] 
The quality or state of heing grumous ; clotted 
or concreted. 

grumpti, v.i. [Au imitative word.] To gruut ; 
to make a noise like a sow. 

“ A grumphin, gimin, snarlin 

Tomas ; Poems, p. 52 

grumpli, s. [Grumph, v.) A grunt ; a noise 
like a sow. 

** He drew a long sigh or rather grumph. tbrouKl 
his nose. ‘ — Saxon <t Gael. i. 42 

grum -phie, s. lEng. grumph ; -ic.] A sow 
{Scotch.) 

" Wha was it but Grumphie." 

i.urus : Halloween. 

grump'-i-Iy, adv. [Eng. grumpy ; -ly.) In a 
grumpy, sulien, surly, or gruff maimer ; gruffly. 

grump'-I-ness, s. [Eng. grampy; -nfxs.] The 
quality or state of being grumpy or surly; 
surliness, gruffness. 

" The amount of bearish grumpiness h© displays to- 
wards those determiued to see him oth" — The World, 
quoted in Times, Apnl 15. 1876. 

* grump’ ish, o. [Ed%. grumpy); -ish.) Cross. 

"If yon blubber or look grumpish,"— Mrs. Trollope 
Michael Armstrong, ch. vl. 


Cate, lat, ffirc, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, so, ce = e. ev = a. qu - kw. 
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grump'- $r, a. [From the same root as grum 
and grumble (q.v.).] Surly, cross, angry, gruff. 


*grunt'-ling, s. [Eng. grunt ; dimin. auff. - ling . 
A young pig or hog. 


gru'-nau-lte (the first n ns u in German), s. 
[From Oninan, in Sayn Altenkirchen, where 
it occurs.) 

Min. : An isometric brittle mineral of me- 
tallic lustre, light ateel-gray to silver- white 
colour, becoming yellowish or grayish when 
tarnished, nnd a dark gray streak ; its hard- 
ness 4* 5 ; sp. gr. 5*13. Compns. : sulphur 
33*10 to 38*46 ; bismuth 10*41 to 14*11 ; nickel 
2*2*78 to 40*65 ; iron 0*28 to 11*73 ; copper 1*68 
to 11*59 ; and lead 1*58 to 7*11. (Dana.) 

* grund, $. [Ground.] Tho ground; bottom. 

grund'-cl, s. [Eng. grund = ground ; -el.) 
The Hah* railed a Grouudling (q.v.). 

* grund'-S9l, s. [Groundsel (1), s.) 

gru’ ner-ite (u as ii In German), s. [Ger, 
griinerit. Named after Gniner, who first de- 
scribed it.) 

Min.: Iron Amphibole, au asbestiform or 
lamellar fibrous brown nnd silky variety of 
Amphibole. (Dana.) The British Museum 
Catalogue makes it a variety of Hornblende. 


*grun scl, s. [Groundsill.) 

griin'-stane, s. [For grand = grind ; stane = 
stone.) A grindstone. (Scotch!) 

"Hautl their noses to the^nm-rfane.'* 

Hunts : Dedla. to Gavin Hamilton , Esq. 

grunt, *gronte, *ginmt-en, * grunt on, 

v.i. & t. lAn extension of A.S. grunan—Xa 
grunt; eogn. with Dan. gryntc ; Sw. grymta; 
Ger. grunzen; Iiak ffntnnio ; Gr. ypvfc ( gruzo ) 
from ypv (gru) = the grunt of a pig.) 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To make a noise like a pig ; to snort ; to 
groan like a hog. 

” QryU could but grunt." 

P. Fletcher ; Purple Ishnid., vtL 

* 2. To gnash the teeth. 

"They grunt iden with teeth on hyin."— Wycllffe : 
Deeds vil 54. 

B. Tmns. : To express or utter in a grunt- 
ing manner. 


grunt, a. [Grunt, v.) 

1, Ord. Lang. : A deep guttural sound, like 
the snort or noise made by a hog. 

” Meditative grunts of much content." 

Tennyson • H'o/A; to the J fail, 79. 

2. Ichthy. (Pi): A popular name given in 
the United States to a fish, Pogonias chromis. 


grunt'-er, * grunt-are, s. [Eng. grunt ; ~er.) 
I. Ordinary Language : 

1. One who grunts. 


Grunt are. Grunnit or. "—Prompt. Pare. 


2. A hog. 

** A draggled mawkfn. 

That teuds her bristled gruntert in the sludge." 

Tennyson : Princess . V. 25. 

II. Technically : 


Brass- found. : An iron rod, with a hook on 
the end, by which an assistant aids in sup- 
porting the erueible, by catching hold of the 
shoulder of the crucible- tongs. 


grunt'-ing, * grunt-inge, *grunt-yngc, 
* grynt-ing, pr. par., a., 4i s. [Grunt, v.j 

A, & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C, As substantive: 

1. The act of snorting or making a noise 
like a hog. 

" And thereupon followed such cruel slaughter, that 
nothing was be.ird hutgruntmg and pruning of people, 
aa they lay ou lie:ipes ready to die, weltering together 
together in tlieir own blood.' — Ilohnthcd; Histone of 
Scotland (an. 13J1). 

* 2. The act of gnashing or grinding the 
teeth. 


‘’There sr-hal be wepyng and grynting of teeth."— 
WycliJJe : Matt tune viu. 12. (Purvey.) 


grunt -ihg-ly, adv. [Eng. grunting; -ly.) 
in a gi anting manner ; with a grunt. 


grun-tle, * groun-tle, v.t. [A frequent, froi 
Grunt (q.v.).] To grunt. 

M Ly as a sowe muzling and grounding vpon ti 
earth." — Itollock: On 1 Ihes. p. ». 


grim' tie, s. [Gruntle, v.} 

1. A grunting noise. 

2. A snout. 

" An* gouts torment him inch by inch. 

Wha twists hia gruntle wi* a glonch, 1 ' 

Hums ; Scotch Drink. 


grunts, s. [Grunt, s., II.) 

grun-zic,s. [Groin (2), a.) The mouth ; the 

snout. 

"fcilie dighta her grunzie wi’ a liuahion." 

Hums; Sic A W\fo As WlUie Had. 

Griis, gru3, s. [Lat., — a crane.) 

1. Ornith. : (Of the form gnis) : The typical 
genus of the sub- family Grumm, and the family 
GruiUw. [Crane.] 

2. Astron. : (Of the form Grus) : The Crane, 
a constellation introduced by Bayer, and now 
arranged as one of LacaiUe'a twenty-seven 
Southern constellations. 1 1 is situated between 
Eridanus and Sagittarius. 

griish'-ie, a. [Etym. doubtful.) Thick ; of a 
thriving growth. (Scotch.) 

"Ihvlr grauhie weam *m' faithfu* wives.** 

Hums : Tica Dogs. 

*grut9h, v. & s. [Grudqe. v. & s.) 

* gry, s - [Gr. ypv (gru) = a grant, a syllable ; 
a bit.) 

1. A measure, equal to one-tenth of a line. 

''Three Inches and nine grus long, and one inch 
seven hues in girt. — Doyle : Works, vi. 54L 

2. Anything very small, or of little value. 

Gru'-yerc, a. &a. [Fr. Gruycre , Gruybes; Ger. 
Urcyerz. ] 

A* As subst. : A town in Switzerland, can- 
ton Friberg. 

B. As adj. : Of or belonging to the place, 
described under A. 

Gruyerc cheese, s. A celebrated kind 
of elieese made atGruyere. It owes its flavour 
chiefly to Mdilotus oflicintdis. 

gryde, v.t. [Gride. 

* gryf-on, s. [Griffin.) 

gryl'-li-dte, s. pi. [Lat. gryll(vs) ; fem. p). adj. 
surf. -idle.) 

Entom. : A family of saltatorial orthoptera, 
made to include the crickets, or sometimes 
the grasshoppers. [Gryllus etym.] In the 
former case the grasshoppers are called 
Aeridiidae, from the genus Acridium or Aery- 
dimn. In tlie latter the Crickets are termed 
Aehetidre (q.v ). The family Gryllidae is now 
elevated into a tribe Gryllina (q.v.). 

gryl-ll'-na, &. pi. [Lat. gryllus ; neut pi. adj. 
suff. -ina.\ 

Entom. : A tribe of saltatorial orthoptera. 
The outer wings in repose are sloped like a 
roof, the antennae are long, slender, and 
tapering. The tarsi are four-jointed. The 
males have au apparatus at the base of the 
wing-covers for chirping. The female has an 
exserted ovipositor. 

gryl-lo-tal'-pa, s. [Lat. gryllus = a cricket, 
and talpa — a niole.) 

Entom. : Mole-erieket ; a genus of criekets 
(Achetidai or Grylhdae) having the legs and 
tarsi of both the anterior feet broad, flat, and 
indented like hands, so as to be well adapted 
for digging. It is a British insect. 

gryl lus, s. [Lat., = a cricket, a grasshopper.) 

Entom. : The typical genua of the family 
Gryllidm and the tribe Gryllina (q.v.). [Grass- 
hopper.] 

* grype, v.t. [Gripe, t>.) 

* grype, 0. IGripe (2), «.] 

gry'-phse-a, s. [Lat. grype , (genit gryphis) 
= a griffin.) 

Palceont. : A sub-genus of Ostrea (oyster), 
having the left valve with a prominent iu- 
curved umbo, the right one small and coucave. 
Thirty species are kiiowu from tlie Lias to the 
Chalk. Gnjphcra incurva, from the Lias of 
England, France, Germany, Are., is the type. 
(IFoodicarci, <kc.) 

t gryph -lte, s. [Lat. gryphus = a griffin, 
and -ite ( Palceont .).] [Grypu.ua.] 

PaUcont. : An old name for a gryphcea (q.v.). 

t gryphitc limestone, s. 

Geol. : Lias, so called from the fact that 
Gryphseas abounds in it. 

* gryph-on, «. [Griffon.) 


g2*yp'-i- nso, s. pi. [Mod. I>at. grypus, gryphu» t 
and Lat. fcm. j»l. adj. suif. -tna?.] 

Ornith.: Wedge-tailed lluutining-birds, s 
sub-family of Trochilida* (Humming-birds), 
type Gryphus (q.v.). 

gry-po'-sis, gry-pho'-sis, «. [Mod. Lat., 
Irom Gr. ypvnoui (prupoo) = to become bent. 
(Used of the nails.)] 

Pathol : The growing of tlie nails inward. 

gry-pus, gry' phus, s. [I>at. gryphus = a 
griffin ; grypus — Gr. ypvnos (grupos) = curved, 
hook-noaud.) 

Ornith. : The typical genua of tliesub-family 
Gryphinse (q.v.). Only ono species is known, 
which is from Brazil. 

gry§'-boc, gry 5 b ok, *. [Dnt. grijabok , 
from grijs = gray, and bok = goat.) 

Zool. : A South African antelope (Calotragus 
melanotis). It has straight, upright, pointed, 
shining korns, with two or three small anouli 
at the roots. On the upper parts the hair is 
red mixed with white, below it is sandy-brown 
or red, and nn 6onic there ia black about the 
head. Length of the animal, nearly three feet 
It is found in South Africa, goes in pairs, not 
in flocks, and furnishes excellent venison. 

gu-a-^har'-d, s. [Sp. guacharo and guacha - 
raea, from the cavern and mountain of Gua- 
charo, in the valley of Caripe, in Venezuela.) 

Ornith. : Steatornis Caripensis, a goatsucker 
from South America, which feeds, however, 
not on flj ing insects, but on hard fruits, a very 
rare characteristic of a nocturnal bird. It ia 
valued for its fat, to obtain which the Indiaus 
slaughter it in the cavern of Guaeharo once a 
year. (Hxnnboldt.) 

guacharo- bird, s. 

Ornith. : The same as Gcacharo (q.v.), 

guacharo oil, s. The fat of the Gna- 
eharo-bird, which, on beiog melted, becomes 
half liquid, transparent, and inodorous. It 
will keep for a year without toming rancid. 

guachara seeds, s. pi. Seeds found in 
the gizzard of the Guaeharo-bird. 

gu a'-co, s. [Native name in Central America.) 

Botany : 

1. Properly: Aristolochia Guaco, a plant 
celebrated for its efficacy in curing snake-bites. 

2. Hence: Other plants with the same pro- 
perties, spec., Mikania Guaco and Aristolochia 
anguicida. 

TI Mexican guaco : 

Pharm. : A poison stated by Dr. Uslarto be 
from a species of convolvulus. 

gua-dbl-ca-zar'-Ite (u as w), s. [Named 
by Petersen from its original locality, Guadal- 
cazar, in Mexico.) 

Min. : A miueral essentially a seleno-sul- 
phide of mercury and zinc. It is represented 
by the formula 6 Hg S 4- Zn S. It occurs 
massive and crypto-cry stall ine, and is of a 
deep black colour. Though resembling cin- 
nabar in composition, it is quite different in 
its physical properties, having a bluish-black 
streak and a greasy metallic lustre. (T. 
Davies, F.G.S.) 

gu'-ag, s. [Cornish.] 

Min. : An old, ahandoned working. 

guaiac (as gwa'-yak), a. tea. [Native name 
of the tree iu parts of South America.) 

A. As subst. : Guaiacum (q.v.). 

B, As adj. : Of or belonging to guaiacum. 

guaiacic (as gwa-yas -Ic), a. [Eng., &c 
guaiac(um) ; -tc.] Pertaining to, or derived 
from, Guaiacum (q.v.). 

guaiacic acid, s. 

Ckem . : Guaiaretic acid, CsoHngO^ Obtained 
by boiling powdered guaiacum resin with 
milk of lime for half an hour, filtering and 
extracting the residue with hot alcohol, dis- 
tilling off the alcohol, and dissolving the acid 
iu caustic soda, decomposing the crystallized 
sodium salt with hydrochloric acid, and rev 
crystallizing from glacial acetic acid. Guai- 
aeic acid is thus obtained in colourless needles, 
which melt at SO*. They are soluble in alcohol, 
and the solution gives a grass-green colour with 
ferric chloride. It forms crystalline salts. 


boil, bo^; pifiU, cat, 9ell, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this: sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ing: 

-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun; -tion, -§ion = zhun. -tious, -cions, -sious = shus, -hie, -die, &c, = b$l, d^L. 
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guaiacol (ns gwa'-ya col), s. [Eag., Ac. 
guauufum), and (alcuh)ol.] 

Chem. : CyHgOo, or Me- 

thyl ether of pyroeatechin. Obtained by the 
dry distillation of guaiaicum resin. It also 
occurs in wood-tar creosote. It is also formed 
by the dry distillation of calcium vanillato 
with slaked lima ; and by heating to 170° equal 
molecules of pyroeatechin, eaustic potash, 
and methyl potassium sulphate. Guaiacol 
is a pleasant-smelling aromatic oil, boiling at 
200*. When heated with hydriodic acid, it is 
decomposed into inethyl iodide and pyrocate- 
chin. When heated with zinc dust, it yields 
anisol, C 6 H 5 *OCH 3 . Its alcoholic solution 
gives an emerald-green colour, with ferric 
chloride. It unites with alkalis. 

guala conic (as gwa ya-oon’ ic), a. [Eng., 
Ac. guaiac{um), and -onic,] See the compound. 

guaiaeonic acid, s. 

Chem: C^UnoOfr Contained in the mother 
liquid obtained in the preparation of guaiacic 
acid. The liquid Is evaporated to dryness, 
and the residue treated with boiling alcohol, 
evaporated, and separated from the resin by 
means of ether. Guaiaconic acid is amorphous, 
melting at 100 *, and is insoluble In water. It 
is easily soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, 
and in acetic acid. It is turned blue by oxi- 
dizing agents. The calcium and lead salts are 
insoluble in alcohol. 

guaiacum (as gwa'-ya-cum), s. [Latinized 
from ffu a iac (q.v.).] 

1. Bot. : A genus of Zygophyllacete, tribe Zy- 
gophylleae (q.v.). Calyx of live unequal seg- 
mentis ; petals five-stalked ; stamens ten ; fruit, 
a five-angled, five-celled capsule, sometimes by 
abortion two or three-celled. Guaiacum offici- 
nale is an ornamental tree with blue flowers, 

G rowing in Jamaica. The wood furnishes 
ignum vita (q.v.); its resin is called Gum 
guaiacum (q.v ). The leaves of G. sanctum are 
used in the West Indies as a substitute for 
soap. The bark and wood of both species are 
*sed as sudorifics, diaphoretics, or alteratives. 

2. Phar. : Guaiac wood, Lignum vitae, Guai* 
aci lignum , the wood of Guaiacum officinale , a 
native of St. Domingo and Jamaica. When a 
log is bored longitudinally, and placed in the 
fire, a dark brown aromatic resin exudes, 
which is collected, and which is soluble in 
aloobol and ether. An alcoholic solution gives 
a blue colour when placed on a slice of a raw 
potato, the guaiacic acid acting on the glnten. 
The resin is used to prepare Mixture, guaiaci 
(Mixture of guaiacum), and Tinctura guaiaci 
a mmoniata (Aminoniated tincture of guaia- 
cuni). The resin taken internally causes irri- 
tation of the intestinal canal. The tincture 
is used externally in cases of chronic rheuma- 
tism as a stimulant. 

guaiacum resin, s. 

Chcm. : A reddish-brown resin, obtained 
from the wood of Guaiacum officinale. The 
resin dissolves in potash ; and in concentrated 
sulphuric acid with a red colour a tincture 
of ths resin is turned blue by oxidizing 
agents : as chromic acid, ferric chloride. 
Gnaiacum resin, fused with caustic potash, 
yields protocatechuic acid. 

gu'-an, s. [The Guiana name of the bird.) 
Omith. : The genus Penelope, which belongs 
to the family Cracidae (Curassows). [P eke lope.] 

t gua'-na (U as w), $. [Iguana.] The same 
as Iguana (q.v.). 

gna na'-co (U as w), s. [Sp. American.] 
Zool . ; Auckenia Guanaco, a llama, believed 
by many to bs the original stodk from which 
the domesticated animal of that, name was de- 
rived. The guanaco inhabits the chain of the 
Andes to their most southerly point. 

gnan' a mide (u as w), s. [Eng. guan(o), 
aud -amwte.] 

Ckem. : Aceto-guanainide. Ob- 

tained by heating one part of aceto-guanatnine 
with two parts of concentrated sulphuric acid 
to 1 * 0 °. The cold solution is treated with 
alcohol, the precipitate dissolved in water, 
and re-precipitated by lead acetate, and the 
lead salt decomposed by 1I 2 S. Guanamide 
crystallizes out of alcohol in small rhombic 
needles, easily soluble in water, acids, and 
alkalis, slightly soluble in alcohol. 


gu&n' a mines (u as w), a. pi [Eng., Ac. 

guan(o), and amines.] 

Chtm. : Bases obtained by heating the fatty 
add salts of guanidine to from 220* to 230*. 
Guanainlne, C 3 II 5 X 3 , or Formoguanarnine, ob- 
tained by beating guanidine formate to 200 *. 
3(ClI 5 N 3 *lICUOn = C 3 lI 5 N3*f4NH3-|-CO.> + 
2CO+2IL.O. The fused mass Is mixed with 
an eqnarvolume of cokl water filtered, the 
residue [dissolved in a small quantities in hot 
water, and precipitated with a concentrated 
solution of oxalic acid. The oxalate is decom- 
posed by caustic soda, which throws down 
the base m white crystalline needles, melting 
above 350°, which are easily soluble in boiling 
water, and slightly soluble in alcohol. Aceto- 
guanamine Is obtained by heating dry guani- 
dine acetate to 230 s . It melts at 265*, and is 
soluble in alcohol and in hot water. This 
substance was formerly called guanamine. 

gu An I dine (u as w), e. [Eng., Ac. guan(in), 
and -idine..] 

Ckem.: CH 5 N 3 . Carbotriamine, Nj-jjjJ* 

Z nh 3 

or Carbimido-diaraine, CC=NH. An organic 
\NHj 

amine, obtained by the action of potassium 
chlorate and hydrochloric acid on guanin. 
C 5 H 3 N 5 O + H 2 0 -f O 3 = CH 5 N 3 + CO 2 + 
C 3 II 0 N 2 O 3 , parabanic acid ; by heating biuret 
and hydrochloric acid gas in a sealed tube to 
170* ; by the action of alcoholic ammonia on 
chloropicrin at 100 *, C(X 0 2 )C\ 3 + 7NH 3 = 
CH 5 N 3 + 3 -NH 3 -HCl+NH 3 -HN 03 ; also by the 
action of aqueous ammonia on ethyl ortho- 
carbonate at 150°, C(OCoH 5 ) 4 + 3 NIl 3 =:CH 5 N - 3 
-HC 2 H 5 OH ; by heating ammonium chloride 
with cyanaraide in an alcoholic solution to 
100°, NH 4 Cl-t-CN*NHo=cn 6 N 3 HCL Guani- 
dine is best obtained by preparing the sul- 
phate from the carbonate, and then removing 
the sulphuric acid by baryta water. Guani- 
dine forms colourless deliquescent crystals, 
which are very soluble in ale hoi and in water. 
The solution absorbs carbonic acid from the 
air. When guanidine is boiled with baryta 
water, it is converted into ammonia and urea, 

CO<^y 2 ’ By the action of concentrated 
acids on alkalis,- it is decomposed into C0 2 
and X H 3 . 

guanidine -carbonate, s. 

Chem. : 2CH fi N 3 *H 2 C0 3 . Obtained by boil- 
ing 100 parts or guanidine sulpho-eyanats 
with fifty-eight parts of K 2 0 O 3 , dissolved in a 
very small quantity of water. The carbonate 
is then precipitated by alcohol, and recrystal- 
lized out of boiling water. 

guanidine-nitrate, a. 

Chem. : CH 5 X 3 *HX0 3 . Obtained by boiling 
guanidine sulpho-cyanate with ammoninm ni- 
trate, and concentrating the solution, when 
guanidine nitrate, which is only slightly 
soluble in cold water, crystallizes out in large 
plates. 

guanidine^sulphocyanate, s. 

Chem. : CH 5 X 3 *HCXS. This salt is easily 
prepared by heating ammonium sulphocyanate 
to between 180° and 100 °, for twenty boors, 
in a flask over a flame, with a long tube to 
carry off the vapours. It is then dissolved in 
its own weight of cold water, filtered, and 
concentrated by evaporation on a water bath. 
On cooling, it deposits crystals of guanidine- 
sulpbocyanate, which melt at 118*. 

Substitution Compounds of Guanidine 
are obtained by heating cyanamide with 
the hydrochlorates of primary amines, 
CX*XH 2 +XH 2 *CH 3 *HC1 = CN 3 H 4 (CH 3 ynCL 
Methyl-guanidine is also obtained by boiling 
creatine with mercuric oxide and water. 
Triethyl-guanidine, CN^H^CoHs^, is obtained 
by boiling an alcoholic solution of diethyl- 
tbio-carbainide and ethylamine with mercuric 
oxide, CS<^g^5 +N H 2 -CoH 5 +HgO=HgS 

+ H 0 O + C 2 H 5 'N = Diphenyl- 

z nh-c 6 h 5 

guanidine, C^XIl , is obtained by the 

\xh-c 6 h 5 

action of gaseous cyanogen chloride on dry 
aniline, and also by boiling cyananilide witii 
aniline hydrochlorate. It crystallizes in 
needles, which melt at 147°. 

guan lf'-er-ous (u as w), a. [Eng. guano , 
and Lat. fero = to produce.] Producing guano. 


fato, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wot* here, camel, her, there ; 
or. wore. wolf. work. who. son: mute. cub. ciire. unite, cur. rule, full: trv. 


gua nine (u as w), a. [Eng., Ac. gwinfo\ 
and -ine. J 

Chem. : C 5 II 5 X 5 O, It exists In the pancreatic 
juice of mammalia and in the excrement of 
the spider. It is prepared by boiling Peru- 
vian guano with loilk of lime till the liquid is 
no longer coloured brown. The residue, con- 
taining guanine and uric acid, ia boiled with a 
solution of sodium carbonate and filtered, and 
then sodium acetate ia added, and hydrochloric 
acid added till the solution Is strongly acid. 
The guanine is precipitated, and purified by 
dissolving in hot nitric acid and precipitating 
by ammonia. Guanine la an amorphous 
powder, iusoluble In water, alcohol, and ether. 
Soluble in excess of concentrated ammonia. 
It forms crystalline salts with acids. By the 
action of nitrons acid it is converted into 
xanthin. Guanine, when evaporated with 
fuming nitric acid on a piece of platinum foil, 
leaves a yellow residue ; this, when treated 
with caustic soda, gives a red colour, which, 
on being heated, becomes a purple-red. 

gua' nite (U as w), «. [Peruvian guano, and 
suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Jfin. : The same as Struvite (q.v.). 

gua no (u as w), s. [Peruvian Spanish = tha 
droppings of sea -fowl.] 

1. Min . ; A grayish-white, yellowish, dark 
brown, or reddish substance, classed by Dana 
as a mineral, which be places among bis An- 
hydrous Phosphates aud Sulphates. It ia a 
bone phosphate of lime or osteolite with soras 
impurities. Ita lustre on a fresh fracture is 
resinous ; its structure often granular or 
oolitic. Found in islands off the Peruvian and 
other South American coasts, also in those of 
the coast of Africa and elsewhere. Guano from 
different localities has beeu differently named. 
It has been called Pyroclasits, Pyroguanite, 
Sorabrerite, and Glaubapatite (q.v.). 

2. Geol. : Guano is formed by the droppings 
of multitudinous birds, in secluded places 
where they have been undisturbed for ages. 
If, in any locality, little rain falls, this tends 
to the rapid accumulation of guano. The dried 
bodies of the birds are often found in it. 

3. Comm.: Immense quantities of guano 
have been imported into Britain from ths 
islands off the coast of Peru, it being an ex- 
ceedingly valuable manure. 

gua no (u as w), r.f. [Guano, s.] To manure 
or dress with guano. 

gua’-ra (u as w), s. [Brazilian.] 

Omith. : Ibis rubra, the Scarlet Ibis of 
America. [lais.] 

gna ra'-cha (u as w), s. [Sp.] 

Music ; A lively Spanish dance in 4 or f 
time, usually accompanied on the guitar by 
the dancer himselt 

gna ra'-na (U as w), a. [A Brazilian Indian 

word.] 

Phar. : The powdered seeds of Paullinia 
sorb ilis, from Brazil. An infusion is used in- 
stead of coffee in South America. Guarana 
contains five per cent, of tlieine. 

guarana bread, s. Bread made by tbs 
Brazilian Indiana from guarana. It is used in 
Brazil as a stomachic, a febrifuge, and an 
aphrodisiac. 

* guar -and, s. [Guarantee.] A guarantee, 
a warranty. 

** Yonr majesty haviug been the author and guar and 
of the Peace of Air "—Temple : Letter to the King. 
Nov. 30, 1674. 

guar-an-tee', * gar-ran-tie, * guar ran 
ty, * gar-ran-ty, * gar-ran-ty, &. [O. Fr 

garrantee; Fr. garantie, fem. of garanti, pa. 
par. of garantir = to warrant, from gamut = 
a warrant, a guarantee.] [Warrant, War- 
ranty.] 

1, An engagement or undertaking on the 
part of a third person or party that the condi- 
tions or stipulations of an engagement or 
promise entered into by any person shall ha 
fulfilled ; the act of guaranteeing the perform- 
ance or carrying out of any engagement. 

’‘The guaranty of the Peace of Aix." — T emple i 
Letter to Arlington, Sept. 2, 1670. 

2. One who binds himself or becomes surety 
for the perfonnance of certain acts by another ; 
a guarantor. 

"The Treaty of Nimeguen, of which the Kins? of 
EbgUnd vr.vs guarantee." — Burnet : Own Time |an.lS85i 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
Svrian. ce = e : ey = a. qu = kw. * 


guarantee— guardodness 
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3. The person or party to whom a guarantee 
la given. 

4. Any security or warranty. 

“We might he lecumi hy the guaranty of the 
general peace.*'— Marvell : Works, L 686. 

guar - an - tee', *guar-an-ty, v.t. & i. 

[Guarantee, s.) 

A. Transitive : 

1. To give or be a guarantee for the per- 
formance of; to warrant; to undertake or 
engage the due fulfilment of any engagement 
or promise entered into by any person ; to be 
anrety for ; to hecotne bound for. 

2. To be a warrant that any article, such as 
a purchase, is of the quality represented. 

3. To be surety or warrant to ; to bind one- 
•elf to ; to be or act as a security or guarantee. 

"To guaranty them against any thing like a ncces- 
•ity for giving in to that pernicious practice-"— Burke : 
On the Affairs of India. 

4. To undertake to secure to another ; to 
undertake to uphold or maintain ; to be 
guarantee for the acquisition or possession of. 

•• By the treaty of all lance ehe guaranteed the Polish 
constitution In a secret article." — Brougham. 

5. To indemnify ; to hold harmless. 

B. Intrans. : To be surety, warrant, or 
guarantee ; to warrant ; to be responsible. 

guarantee -society, 5 . A joint-stock 
society established for giving guarantees for 
the due and proper fulfilment of engagements 
between two parties, or for making good losses 
caused by defalcations, &c., on the payment 
of a premium. 

gu&r ajl-tor', 5. [Eng. guarantiee); -or.] 
One wfio gives a guarantee to another for the 
due fulfilment by a third party of any engage- 
ment or promise entered into by him ; a war- 
rantor ; a surety ; one who engages to guarantee 
or secure another in any right or possession. 

* guar'-an-t$r, s. & v . [Guarantee, s. & t>.] 

guard (u silent), v.t. & i. [0. Fr. guarder , 
garder , warder ; Fr. garder, from O. H. Ger. 
war ten ; M. H. Ger. warden — to watch ; cogn. 
with Eng. ward (q.v.).] 

A. Transitive: 

I, To secure the safety of against loss, 
damage, injury, or attack by watching ; to 
watch over for purposes of defence or security ; 
to defend, to protect. 

" 1*11 guard thee like a tender flower." 

Scott : Lady of the Lake. iv. 17. 

f 2. To watch over, so as to keep in res- 
traiot : as, To guard one's tongue, To guard 
one's actions. [Guarded.] 

* 3. To provide or secure against objection 
or attack. 

*' Homer ha* guarded every circumiUnce.’ — flnxwne: 
On Odyttey. 

* 4. To protect or secure the edge or border 
of by trimming or binding ; to edge, to trim, 
to deck out. ( Lit . fig.) 

" A loug motley coat, guarded with yellow.** 

Shake*}). : Benry VUI., Prol. 16. 

* 5. To gird ; to fasten by binding. 

* 6, To protect; to arm against attack. 

" Our heart guarded with the breast plate of righte- 
ousness." — Barrow: Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 8. 

B. Intrans. : To watch by way of caution 
or defence ; to be wary, to he cautious, to 
take precautions ; to be on one’s guard, to 
take heed. (Followed by against.) 

"To guard agalnat such mistakes it is necessary to 
acquaint ourselves a little with words.**— Watts. 

If To guard one's self against : To be on one's 
guard; to take precautions ; to make one's self 
secure by caution. 

*' One would take care to guard one's self against this 
particular imperfection."— Addison. 

guard (u silent). * garde, s. [O. Fr. guarde; 
Fr. garde.] [Guard, v.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act or state of guarding or watching; 
a state or posture of caution or vigilance for 
the protection, defence, or security of any 
person or thiog against ipjury, loss, or attack. 

2. One who or that which guards, secures, 
protects, or watches over any peraou or thing 
for protection against injury, loss, or attack, 
or to secure the safety of or prevent escape. 

(1) A man or body of men engaged to defend 
a person or place against attack or injury, or 
prevent escape ; a sentinel, a watch. 

" Slain hy the garde. "—Goldyng : Justine fo. 88. 

(2) A man in charge of a railway train or 
mail coach. {English.) 


(3) A quality or endowment which serves to 
keep off evil. 

" Hl» greatness was guard 

To bar hosveu's shaft. '* Shakes p. : Pericles, 1L 4. 

(4) That which serves to secure against 
objection or censure ; caution of expression. 

" They havo expressed themselves with iu few guards 
and restrictions as \."—Atterbury. 

3. An attachment or appliance desigoed to 
secure anything against loss or injury of any 
kind. 

(1) The bow or basket of a sword hilt to 
protect the hand. 

(2) A chain or cord for attaching a watch to 
one's person or dress. 

(3) A bow or wire round a lantern to protect 
the glass. 

(4) An upright piece of wood in a narrow 
passage to prevent the lock of a caoal or 
the corner of a street from being injured by 
passing boats or vehicles. A fender, guard- 
pile, or post, as the case may be. 

(5) An ornamental edging, lace hem, or 
border. 

" The guards are hut slightly basted on."— Shakesp. : 
Much Ado About Nothing, l. L 

(6) A kind of fender used to prevent the too 
close access of children to the fire. 

" Round the guard of our nursery."—/)* Quincey : 
A utob. Sketches, L IS. 

* 2. (PI) : Ornaments in general. 

*• Rhymes are guards on wanton Cupid's hose." 

Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lott, lv. 3. 

II. Technically : 

1. Bookbind. : One of the slips of paper 
bound in with a blank book to thicken it at 
the back, when the leaves are intended to 
contain mounted alips or drawings. 

2. Criclcet : The position of the bat for most 
effectually protecting the wicket. 

3. Fencing tfr : The position of the 

arms or weapon in defence ; a posture of 
defence. 

4. Firearms : 

(1) A bow beneath a gun-stock protecting 
the trigger. 

(2) A safety-lock of a fowling-piece to pre- 
vent the accidental dropping of the hammer. 

(3) A nipple-shield to protect the little tube 
which receives the percussion-cap. 

5. Agric. : Oue of the teeth projecting for- 
ward from the cutter-bar of the harvester. 
The knife plays through the guards, and the 
knife sections make a shear cut against the 
soles uf the guard-slots. 

6. Mach. : A light frame in which the nuts 
of bolts fit to prevent their becoming un- 
screwed by the vibration of the engine. 

7. Mil. : The elite of the army, so called 
from its being their especial duty to guard 
the persoo of the President, Governor of a 
State, King, or other ruling dignitary. The 
most celebrated corps under this title was the 
Old Guard of Napoleon, whose brilliant 
services have given them historical renown. 
Guards are superior in rank to and better paid 
and clothed than the rest of the army. The 
title is sometimes applied to the militia, as 
“ The National Guard of Pennsylvania.” 

8. Kaut. : An extension laterally of the 
deck of a river steamboat, beyond the lines 
of the hull, making it overhang the water. 
It frequently comes flush with the outside of 
the paddle-box. 

9. Zoil. : The cylindrical fibrous sheath 
protecting the pliragmacone (internal cham- 
bered shell) of a Belemnite. 

(1) To be or stand on one's guard: To be 
watchful or cautious. 

" Tl« beat we stand upon our guard." 

Shakesp. : Tempest, ii. 1. 

(2) To be of one's guard : To be careless, 
inattentive, or heedless. 

(3) To mount guard: 

Mil. : To go on duty as a guard or sentinel. 

guard boat, s. A boat employed to row 
round and about ships of war in a harbour to 
see that a proper look-out is kept ; also a boat 
employed by the harbour authorities to see 
that the quarantine regulations are properly 
observed. 

" At night the launch was again moored with a top 

chain, and guard-boats etationed round both ships is 

before." — Cook : Third Voyage, bk. v., ch. iv. 

guard cells, s. pi. 

Hot. : Cells of crescent form, with thinner 


walls than those of the ordinary cells, from 
which, moreover, they are distinguished by 
containing chlorophyll. 

* guard chamber, a. A guard-room. 

* guard coat, s. A coat guarded or edged 
with lace, &c. 

"Coming down a tavern-stairs In hla master*! fln« 
guard-coat"— Steele : Spectator, No. 88. 

guard anger, s. [Guann, II. 5.] 
guard-lock, 3 . 

Ifydraul. Engin. : A tide-lock, forming a 

communication between a basiu and tide- 
water. 

guard mounting, $. 

Mil.: The act and ceremony of golog on 
guard. 

guard-pile, s. [Guard, T. 3 (4).] 

guard plate, s. The plate which closes 
the opening in front of a cupola-furnace; it 
la attached to the iron casing by staples. 
In the centre of the plate ia the tapping-hole, 
through which the melted metal flows when 
the stopping is withdrawn. 

guard-rail, a 

1, Railroad: A short rail placed on the 

inside of a main rail, so aa to keep a wheel on 
the track by pressing against the inside of the 
flange of the wheel. It ia used when there ia 
a short break in the continuity of the other 
rail, as in switches and crossings. A safety, 
aide, or wing rail. 

2. Nautical: 

(1) A hand-rail on the bridge of a steam- 
vessel. 

(2) A breast-rail on the break of a poop. 

(3) A safety-rail around a hatchway. 

guard room, s. A room or apartment 
for a guard ; a room where military offender* 
are confined. 

" To seek kin guard-room In the porch." 

Scott : Rokeby, v. 18 

guard-ship, s. 

Naut. : A vessel of war stationed in a port 
or harbour to act as a guard, to see that the 
harbour regulations are observed, and to re- 
ceive seamen until they can be draughted off to 
their respective ships. 

"Our guard-ships were remote at !ea." — Baker : 
Charles II. (an. 1667). 

* guard'-a-ble (« silent), a. [Eng. guard ; 

- able .] That may or can be guarded, de- 

fended, or protected. 

* guard-ago (rron. gard'-ig), s. [Eng. 
guard; -age.] That which guards or protecta 
one ; a guard, wardship. 

guard ant (u silent), a. & s. [0. Fr., pr 
par. of guarder = to guard.] 

A. As adjective : 

* l. Ord. Lang. : Guarding, watching; acting 
as a guard or watch. 

" tiuardant before his feet a lion lay." Southey. 

2. Her. : [Gardant]. 

*B. As svbst. : A guard, a guardian. 

" My angry guardant stood aloue." 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI., iv. 7. 

guard' -ed (u silent), * gard -ed, pa. par. & 
a. [Guard, r.J 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Protected, watched over, defended. 

•• What ! said be nought . . . 

Of guarded pass ? " . , . , 

Scots : Lady of the Lake, iv. It, 

*2. Edged, trimmed, bound. 

3. Circumspect, cautious, careful, wary , 
as, To be guarded in one's language. 

4. Done, uttered, or managed with care or 
circumspection ; characterized by care. 

" However moderate bis opinions, however guarded 
hl» conduct. "—Macaulay : Bist Eng., ch. v. 

guard cd-ly (u silent), adv. [Eng. guarded ; 
-ty.] In a guarded, careful, or circuoispect 
manner ; with care or circumspection. 

"So guardedly, that It was Impossible to make any 
serious charge against tbe author . "—Sheridan : L\fe of 
Swift. 

* guard'-cd- ness (w silent), s. [Eng. guarded ; 
■iiMi,] The quality or state of being guarded ; 
care, caution, circumspection. 


boil, b<S^; poftt, jo^rl; cat, ^cll, chorus, ^hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this, sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph 2. 
-clan, -tian - ehan. -tion, -sion = shun; tion. sion - zhun. -tious, -clous, -sious = shus. -ble. -die, <fec. « bei, d^L 
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guardon— guazuma 


•guar-den, s. [Guardian.] 

• guar-den-age, s. [Guardi an aoe.} 

jjuard'-er <« silent), «. [Eng. guard; -er.) 
One who guards ; a guard. 

"The bolil guardert of the bonne shall shake." 

Scott : Epldem ia Mortality. 

'guard -ful (first 11 silent), a. TEng guard; 
-ful{ /)•] Guarded, wary, circumspect, cautious. 

M I tne«n while 

Watch with guardful eye these murderous motions.* 
Aaron //iff. 

yuard -i an (it ailent), * guard-on, s. & a. 
[O. l'r. gardien .] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

I. One who has the charge, care, or custody 
of any person or thing. 

" She speaks of him. her author, guardl in. friend." 

Courier: Charity. SW. 

* 2. A repository or storehouse. 

"Colinesklll. 

The sacred storehouse of his predecessor*, 

Aud guardian of their lames " 

Shakcsp : Macbeth, il. L 

II. Law : One who has the charge, custody, 
and supervision of any person not legally 
capable of managing hia own affairs. 

‘•Of the several species of guardians. the first arc 
guardians by nature—' viz., the father and (ill some 
cases) the mother of the child. This guardianship is n 
mere personal risrht In the father or other ancestor to 
the custody of the person of the infant, nutil he or she 
attains tweuty-one years of age. For if an estate he 
left to HU lufant, the father w hy common law the 
guardian, and must account to his child for the 
profits. There are also ^uurdf'in.j for nurture, which 
are the father, or, if he lie dead, tho mother, till the 
infant attains the age of fourteen years; a guardian* 
ship which, like that by nst are. has no reference to 
the infants property, but relates merely to his person.'' 
— fllavkstone : Commentaries, bk. i., ch. Ki. 

B. As ad}. : Guarding, watching, defending; 
acting as a guardian or protector, especially 
in the phrase guardian angel. 

“No father's guardian hand iny youth maintained." 

Savage: The Bastard. 

(1) Guardians of the poor : Persons elected 
by the ratepayers and owners of property in 
a parish to supervise the relief of the poor, 
the management of the workhouses, &e. , and 
generally to carry out the poor laws. 

*(2) Guardian of the spiritualities : A person 
to whom the spiritual jurisdiction of any 
diocese is committed during the vacancy of 
the sec. lie may be either guardian in law 
or jure magistrates, as the archbishop is of any 
diocese within his province; or guardian by 
delegation, as he whom the archbishop or 
vicar-general doth for the time depute. {Cowd.) 

* (3) Guardian of the temporalities : A person 
to whom the temporal jurisdiction and the 
profits of a vacant see are committed. 

guardian angel, s. 

1. Lit. Throl. : It is a pious belief (q.v.) 
but not an article of faith in the Latin and 
Greek Churches that to every individual of 
the human race there is assigned at birth an 
angel as guardian and protector. These duties 
are fulfilled by warding otf temptations that 
may injure the person's spiritual condition, 
or bv instilling into the soul wise counsels 
and holy warnings Theologians deduce this 
belief immediately from Matt. xviii. 10, and 
the Fathers of the Church strongly inculcate 
it, and in the Lives of tha Saints instances are 
given of the active interference of guardian- 
angels. The belief is shared by Anglican 
High Churchmen. Bishop Bull {Sermons (ed. 
1714), ii. 506) apeaka of the belief that every 
Christian has a guardian-angel as “highly pro- 
bable." Smith {Diet, of Bible, s.v. Angel) says 
that the notion of special guardian-angels 
watching over individuals ia consistent with 
the text in Matthew, though not necessarily 
to he deduced therefrom. He adds that the 
existence of the belief in tha early Church is 
shown from Acta xii. 5. The Roman Church 
celebrates the Feast of Guardian Angels on 
October 2. It ia a double. [Guaroian-spirit.] 

“Whence is taken tbe name of gnardian-<\ngeU f 
From the following words of Hi»ly Scripture: He shall 
Ktve his angels charge over thee to guard thee In :J1 
thy ways (Pa. xci. \U."—Schaff: Creed of the Creek <£- 
L<xtin Churches, p. -lot 

2. Fig. : A protector, a defender. 

guardian-spirit, s. 

Compar. Itelig. : Probably the idea of guar- 
dian-spirits bad it9 origin in a low form of 
Animism— that each person isdouble.thatwhcn 
he dies his other self, whether remaining near 
at hand or gmie far away, may return, and 
continue capable of injuring his enemies and 


aiding hia friends. It finds expression in 
some form in all primitive religions, and in 
many which have reached a higher Btage of 
development. The Australian native believes 
that when a warrior kills his first foe the spirit 
of the alain enters the body of the slayer, and 
becomes hia guardian ; in Tasmania a native 
has been heard to ascribe his deliverance from 
danger to the care of his deceased father's 
spirit; and the most important religious rite 
of a North American Indian is to obtain a 
patron genius, in Asia, in Africa, and among 
t lie Indians of South America, the belief in 
guardian -spirita obtains, os it did fornieily 
among the Aryans of Northern Europe. 
( Grimm : Dent. Myth. (ed. Stallybrass), ch. 
xxviii.) But it is in classic paganism that it 
appeals to us most gracefully. Menander (ap. 
Clement. Stnmutt., v.) tells ns of the good 
mystagogne given to every inan at his birth, 
and the Ikemon of Socrates has quite a bibli- 
ography ot his own, beginning with Plato and 
ending with Cardinal Manning. In Homan 
times the guardian -spirit was represented as a 
lar among the household gods, and specially 
venerated on the anniversary of the birth of 
the guarded one, with festive rites. There are 
few more touching passages in Homan poetry 
than those in which Ovid describes his feelings 
in exile on the recurrence of the days sacred to 
his own and to his wife’s guardian-spirits. 
( Trist ., iii. 13, v. 5). [Guardian-angel.] 

* guard'-I-au-age (u ailent; age as Ig), s. 

[Eng. guarihun ; -aye.} Guardianship, protec- 
tion, care. 

“During tbe time of my nonage (whiles I was under 
his gnardiunagei, he hare himself, not only valiant, 
but also truo and faitbfnll unto rue." — /'. Holland: 
Livius. p. 1,090. 

* guar'-di-an^e ri< silent), s. [Eng. guar- 
dian; *ce.] Gnardianship, care, protection. 
{Bp. Hall: On the Love of Christ, § 8.) 

*guar'-di an-ess (« silent), s. [Eng. guar- 
dian : -css.]' A female guardian. 

" I have placed a trusty watchful gnardittnegs." 

Deaum. A Flet. . II'K at several Weapons, L 

* guar' - di - an - lze (u silent), v.i. [Eng. 
guardian; -ice.] To act the part of a guardian. 

* guar -di-an-less (u silent), s [Eng. guar- 
dian ; -less.] Without a guardian ; unpro- 
tected, undefended. 

** But first I'll try to find out this guardianless 
graceless villain."— Wycherley ; Plain Dealer, iii. 1. 

guar' - di - an - ship (w silent), s. [Eng. 
guardian ; -ship.] Tha office of a guardian ; 
care, protection. 

“A legitimate and salutary guardianship became 
an unjust and noxious tyranny.”— Macaulay: Hist. 
Eng., cb. L 

guard -mg (it silent), * gard’-ihg, pr. par., 
a., & s. [Guaro, $.] 

A. <& B. As pr. par. <£ partidp. adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I. The act of watching over or protecting; 
protection, care, guardianship. 

" That tbel male mder tbe tuicion and guarding of 
their besuenly father, bee aafely defended against 
Satan * engens " — Vdal : Luke xi. 

* 2. Trimming, or edging of a coat, &c. 

guard -irons (as gard I- urn^), s. pi. [Eng. 

guard, and irons.] 

Kant. : Curved bars of iron placed over the 
ornamental figures on a ship’s head or quarter 
to guard them from injury. 

* guard -less (« silent), ” guard-lesse, a. 

[Eng. guard ; -less.] Without guard or de- 
fence ; unguarded, defenceless. 

“His flocks left guard! esse. ” 

Chapman Homer ; Iliad v. 

* guard' -ship (u silent), s. [Eng. guard; 
-ship.] Guardianship, care, protection, de- 
fence. 

" Under whose wise and careful gvardship 
1 now despise fatieme and hardship." 

Swift : A Panegyric on the Dean. 

guards'-man (it silent), s. [Eng. guard, and 
man.]* 

1. One who guards, defends, or protects ; a 
guard. 

2. An officer or private in the guards. 

gua’-re-a (n as w), 5 . [From guara , the name 
given to one of the apecies by the natives of 
Cuba.] 

Bot. : A genus of Meliacem, tribe Trichilieae. 


The apecies have pinnate leaves and axillary 
clusters of fluwtrs, with four or eight seeds. 
The juice of the bsrk of Guare a Aubletii and 
that of G. trlchilioides are purgatives and 
violent emetics. G. purgans and G. spidflora 
tend to produce abortion. 

guar'-in-ito (u as w), s. [Named after Prof. 

Guariin, of Naples.] 

Min. ; A tetragonal, yellow, transparent or 
translucent mineral with a gray streak, having 
a somewhat adamantine lustre, on the cleavage 
face. Hardness, 6 ; sp. gr , 3 6. Compos. ; 
silica, 33*04 ; titanic acid, 33*92; lime, 28 01, 
&c. Found in small cavities in a grayish 
trachyte on Mount Somma. {Dana.) 

* guar' - isu, * gar' - Isli, v.t. [O, Fr. 

guarissant, pr. par. of yuan* — to heal ; Fr. 
gu/rir.] To heal, to cure. {Spenser : l. Q., 

III. v. 41.) 

guat-ter'-i-a (u as w), s. [Named after John 
Baptiste Guatteri, an Italian botanist.] 

Bot. : A genua of Anonaeea?, tribe Anonca*. 
The flowers of Guatteria virgata are very 
aweet ; the tree, which occurs in Jamaica, ia 
said to be one of those furnishing lance- 
wood. G. longifolia is planted for ornament 
along roadsides in Bengal. 

gua va (u as w), s. [The native name of the 
fruit in Gniana.] 

Bot. : The fruit of various species of the 
tnyrtaeeous genus Psidium, specially P. pyri- 
femm, P. pomiferum , &<\, also the trees on 
which they grow. Their native country la 



America. The fruits are ; uipy and Inscions to 
the taste. P. pomiferum is more acid than P. 
pyriferum. Both make with sugar a cooling, but 
somewhat astringent preserve. The young 
bark and leaves, indeed, are used as astrin- 
gents, and the leaves in Brazil for medicated 
baths. 

guava-flycatcher, s. 

Ornith. : Turdus analis. 

guava-jelly. *. An excellent jelly pre 
pared in the West and also in the East Indies, 
from the fruit of the guava. 

guay -a-can ito (n as w), s. [Named from 
its locality Guayacana, in the Chilian Cordil- 
leras. ] 

Min. : The same as Enargite (q.v.). 

gu-ay-a-qufl'-lite, s. [Guyaquilute.] 

gua'-za (u as w), s. [Soma East Indian lan 
guages.] The narcotic tops of Indian hemp 
(C’au/iaMs sarira, variety indica). 

gua’-za* gua^-zo (u as w), s. [Ital.] A 

distemper painting used hy the ancients ; it is 
very hard and durable, and the vehicle being 
white of egg, gum, or glue, resists the action 
of damp and preserves the colours com- 
pletely. 

gua zu'-ma (gua as gwa), s. [The Mexican 
name of the plant.] 

Bot. : A genus of Byttneriacete, triha Bytt- 
uereae. It consists of shrubs or small trees, 
with clm-like leaves, axillary* cymes of pink or 
cllow flowers, and tubercular, nut-like fruits, 
hey are found in tropical America, India, 
and Africa. The fruit of Guazuma ulmifolia is 
filled with a aweet and agreeable mucilage. 
In Martinique the yonng bark is used to cla- 
rify sugar, while the infusion of the old baik 
is employed as a sudorific, and as a remedy in 
cutaneous diseases. G. tomenlosa Is called in 
Jamaica Bastard Cedar. Strong fibres are 
made in India from its young shoots. 


Ste, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there : pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, quite, cur, rule, full ; try. SvTian. ». 00= e; ey = a. qn = kw. j 
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gua-zu'-tl (gu as gw), $. [A South Ameri- 
can word.) 

Zool. : Cervus caiupestrts, a South American 
deer. An offensive smell proceeds from it, 
perceptible half a mile oh’. (Darwin.) 

* gu' her-nnj^e, s. [Lat. gubemans, pr. par. 
of guberno = to govero.) Government. 

" With the ffuhrrvanre of nil the king’s tenants and 
subjects .”— ■Btrype : Manorial* (au. 1560). 

* gu'-ber-nate, v.t. [Lat. gubcmatus, pa. 
par. of guberno = to govern.) To govern, to 
rule, to administer, 

* gu-bcr na -tion, s. [Lat, gubematio, from 
tjtiberruUus, pa. par. of guberno = to govern. ] 
The act of governing ; government ; rule ; 
direction. 

“ May not the matters of external gnbernntlon of 
the church be disputed ?" — Bpotttswood; Church of 
.Scotland, bk. vL (an. 1696). 

* gu f - bcr -na- tive, a. [Eng. gubemat(e); 

• ive .] Having the power of governing ; govern- 
ing. 

■' Real and guhematice wisdom.”— Bp. Backet. 

* gu-ber-na-tor'-l-al, a. [Lat, gubemaior 
=*a governor ; Eng. adj. suff. -ial.] Of or 
pertaining to a governor or government. 

gud, gude, a. [Good.) 

gud'-dle(l), v.t. [Etym. doubtful. Jamieson 
suggests leel. gutla = to agitate a liquid ; gntl 
= the agitation of a liquid.) To catch fish 
with the hands, by groping under the stones 
or banks of a stream. 

*’ 1 guthlle them Id aneath the stones. ” — Eogg. 

gild’- die (2), v.i. [A variant of guzzle (q.v.).] 
To guzzle ; to drink mueh or greedily. 

gud'-dle (3), v.t. [Etym. doubtful.) To per- 
form or do iu a bungbng, awkward manner; 
to bungle. 

giid'-dle, s. [Etym. doubtful.) Work of a 
dirty or greasy nature. 

gud' dlirig, s. [Guddle (1). v-] The act of 
catching tlsh by groping. 

"This is gumpiugorffitddffTi^ ony o’ them ye like to 
cat"— Hogg. 

gud'-dolc, S. [Rnss.) A Russian fiddle. 

gude, guid, a. [Good.] 

gud e-ly, a. &adv. [Goodly.) 

gud e man, s. [Goodman.] 

gud'e-sire, s. [Seoteh gude = good ; Eng. 
sire.) A graudfather. (Scott : Antiq ch, ix.) 

* gud' e-will, s. [Goodwill.) 

1, A gratuity. 

2. The designation given to the proportion 
of meal, grouud at a mill, which is due to the 
under-miller. 

*gude'-wlll~y, a. [Eog. gudewill ; -y.) 

1. Liberal. 

2. Aeting spontaneously ; volunteering. 

,f Auo army malt of gude willy knichtis.*— Bcllen. 
dene: T. Zdf’iu*, p. 62 L 

giidg' eon, * go jon, * goj-one, * goj- 
une, * goy-on, s. [Fr. goujon , from Lat. 
gobionem , aceus. of gobio= a gudgeon, from 
Gr. ku)j34os (kobios) — a gudgeou or teueh.) 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : A kind of small fresh- water fish, 
Gobio Jluviatihs, helooging to the family Cypri- 
nhhe. It is easily caught, aad is also used as 
a bait in pike-fishing. 

** Minnows and gudgeons gorge the unwholesome 
food." Cote par : Progress cf Error, 483. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A person easily caught, duped, or 
cheated ; a gull. 

(2) A bait ; an allurement ; something to 
be caught to a man’s own disadvantage. 

” But fish not with tbia melancholy bait. 

For this fool s gudgeon, this opiuiou." 

Shakvtp. : Merchant of Venice. L L 

IL Technically: 

1. Machinery : 

(1) The metallic journal pieee let into the 
end of a wooden shaft. 

(2) The bearing portion of a shaft. 

(3) One of the notches in the carrick-bits 
for receiving the metal bushes wherein the 
spindle of a windlass traverses. 


2. Naut. : The metallic eye bolted to the 
atern-post to hang the rudder upon. 

B. As adj. : Voracious, greedy, insatiable. 

" In vain at glory gudgeon Boswell snap*." 

Wolcot : Peter Pindar , p. 107. 

* giidg* eon. v.t. [Gudokon, a.) To cheat, 
to deceive, to impose upon. 

"To ha gudgeourd of the opportunities which had 
been given you."— Sir IK. Scott. (Ogitvie,) 

* gud line, 4 gud leno, * gud ling, a. 

[A eorrnpt. of o. II. Ger. gulden = golden 
(q.v.).] A denomination of foreign geld coin. 
"Granted for payment of the gudlines, eilver-work, 
and others public k debts.* — Acts Charles I. (ed.. 1814), 
vi. 163. 

* gue (1), s. [Fr. gueux.) A rogue, a vaga- 
bond. 


* guo (2), 8. [Etym. doubtful.] (See extract.) 

" Before violins were introduced, the music was per. 
formed on an Instrument culled a gue, which appears 
to have had some similarity to a violin, but had only 
two strings of horse hair, and was played upon in the 
same manner aa a viollucello .’* — Edmonstone : Zetland, 

11. 69, 60. 

Guc'-bre, Ghe -ber, Gue’-ber, Ghe-ber, 
Ghe-bre, s. [Pers. Ghtbar.] 

Religions & Ethnology : 

A. As subst . : One of the Fire-worshippers 
(q.v.). See also Parsees and Zoro&striaos. 

"The Ghebers lay so math stress ou their cushee or 
girdle, as not to dare to be an Instant without it.” — 
Moore : Fire- Worshippers. (Note) 

B. As udj. : Of or belougiog to the Fire- 
worshippers. 

’’ The Ghcber belt that round him clnog.” 

Moore : Fire-Worshippers. 

guel'-der, gel'-der, guel-dres, s. <fe a. 

[From Gueldres, the French name of Geldern, 
a town of Germany, on the Niers.J 

guelder-rose, gelder-rose, guel- 
dros-roso, s. 

Rot. : Viburnum Opulus , a shrubby plant, 
six or eight feet high, belonging to the order 
Caprifoliacese, and the tribe fcambaceae. It 
has subglabrou.s three-lobed stipulate leaves, 
and cymes of white flowers, and fruits of red 
translucent drupes. It is wild iu the United 
States, Europe, and Siberia. 

Guelph, t Guelf (u as w), s. [A proper name 
=■ Wolf.) (Seedef.) 

History : 

1. Gen. : The name given to successive 
D’\kes of Bavaria. In a.d. 10S9 Guelph, the 
son of Guelph, Duke of Bavaria, married that 
Matilda, daughter of Boniface, Duke of Tus- 
cany, who in t07h or 1077 made the ehureh of 
Rome heir to all her estates in aod out of 
Italy, and being divorced and remarried, 
formally continued the gift in 1102. 

2. Specif. : The name of a political party. 
It arose iu the twelfth eentury, when a contest 
took i dace for the Imperial erown between 
Conrad of Hohenstaufen, whose adherents 
were called Ghibellines (q.v.), and Henry 
the Lion, Duke of Saxony, and nephew of 
Guelf or Welf, Duke of Bavaria, who com- 
manded for him in the fight. Conrad was 
sueeessful in the struggle. The exclamations 
Hie Guelf and Hie Gibelin are said to have 
been used as battle eries in a battle before 
Weinsberg between the two rivals in a.d. 
1140. The name Guelphswas greatly extended 
to all opponents of the Emperor, and as the 
Pope had a standing feud with the representa- 
tives of the temporal power as to the line of 
demarcation between their respective jurisdic- 
tions, he naturally took the part of the disaf- 
fected, Besides this, he had reasons for grati- 
tude to the House of Guelph. [l.J During 
the remainder of the Middle Ages, this feud 
divided Italy and Germany into hostile fac- 
tions. The royal family of Britain are by 
descent Guelplis. 

Guel'-pbie (u as w), a. [Ger. 

Guelph (q.v.), and suif. -ic.] Of 
or belonging to the Guelphs. 

Guelphic-order, s. 

Her. : An order of knighthood 
instituted for Hanover on Aug. 

12, 1815, by the English Prinee 
Regent, afterwards George IV. badge of 

gue -non, s. [Fr.] °o«de1‘° 

Zool. : The name given by the 
French to certain Siiniadfe (Monkeys) of the 
Old World. They belong to the genera Cer- 



copitheens nnd Cercocebns ; their typo is the 
Green Monkey, (Jercocebus suborns. 

t guer-don, * guer' dono, s. [O. Fr., from 

Low Lat. widrrdonum , wLdar’dn, a hybrid 
eoi » pound, from O. U. Ger. wider (Ger. wieder) 
= against, ainl Low Lat. donum = a gift ; ef. 
A.S. wulherledn, n recompense, from widher 
— against, back again, and ledn = a loam 
(Skeat.y) A reward, a recompense, a return, 
a requital. 

"Verse, like the Inure!, Its Immortal meed, 

Should 1*3 the guerdon of a noble deed " 

Cow per : Charity, 293. 

* guer'-don, v.t. [Gueudon, s.) To reward, 
to recompense, to give a guerdon to. 

•’Foral it be so that they beu youre frendre. there 
tore Bliullcn ye not sufreii, that they serve you fo* 
nought, hut ye oughte the ruther guerdone hsm. 
and »hewe lieui youre largesse."— Chaucer : Tale of 
Meliheus 

* guer'-don-a-ble, a. [Eng. guerdon; -able.] 
That may or should be rewarded; deserving 
of a guerdon or reward. 

" Finding It as well gucrdonablc, a» grateful, to 
publish their libels."— Sir Q. Buck: Hist. Researches. 
iii. 75. 

* guer-don less, * guer- don-1 esse, a. 

[Eng. guerdon; -less.] Without reward; un- 
rewarded. 

" But loue ftloa quite him bo his wage 
W ilh ci uel dauuger plainly at the laat 
That with the death guerdoidesse lie passt.* 

Chaucer; Complaynte, 897. 

guer-il'-la, guer-ril -la, s. & a. [Sp. 

guerrilla — a skirmish, a little war ; dimin. of 
guerra (Fr. guerre) — war, from O. H. Ger. 
werra = diseord.) [War.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. An irregular warfare carried on by small 
independent bands ; an irregular, petty war. 

2. One who carries on war in an irregular 
manner; a member of an independent band 
engaged in predatory and irregular attacks 
upon an enemy. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining or belonging to a 
band of guerillas ; carrying on war in an ir- 
regular manner ; consisting of guerillas. 

” The Guerilla >wvnd 

Came like Night’* tempest, ami aveuged the laud." 

Scott ; Vision of Bon Roderick, 49. 

U Guerilla war or warfare: An irregular 
mode of carrying on war by means of small, 
independent bands of armed meu, self-consti- 
tuted and ordered, unconnected with a regu- 
lar army, and entitled to dismiss themselves 
at any time. Guerilla warfare is mainly carried 
on in a country* occupied by an eoemy. 

Guem'-sey, s. & a. [Norm. Fr. (?). | 

A. As substantive : 

Geog. : One of the Channel Islands. 

B, As adj. : (See the eompound). 

Gnernsey-Uly, s. 

Rot. : Kerine sarniensis. 

guer-ril le -ro (lo as lye), s. [Sp.) A 

guerilla, or gnenllist. 

guer-ril-list, gueril-list, s. [Eng. 

guerill(a); -ish] A member of a band of 
guerillas ; one who carries on guerilla warfare, 

guess, *gcs, *gesse, *gess-yn, v.t.&L 
[Dan. ffisse; Sw. gissa — to guess ; cogn. with 
leel. giska ; Dut. gissen ; Dan. gjette = to 
guess. Probably guess meant originally to 
try, to get, being a secondary (desiderative) 
verb formed from to get. (8'A*«zL)] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To form an opinion concerning without 
any certain grounds or means of knowledge ; 
to judge of at random. 

"And guessing what words anciently meant, with- 
out cousitllnigtlie ancieuU to know the fact." — Water- 
land : il'orA'j, iii. 279. 

2. To form an opinion or idea of on probable 
or reasonable grounds ; to eouelude with pro- 
bability. 

*’ Ambushed men, whom, by thetr arms and dress. 

To be Tnxall.au enemies I j;ues4 " 

Dry den: Indian Emperor. 1. 2. 

3. Toeonjeeture rightly ; to divine ; to solve 
by a eorreet eonjeetnre; to form a eorreet 
opinion coocerning ; as, To guess a riddle. 

” So much room as to gneu what he would be at,”— 
B’nrfuir/on : J) icing Legation ( Dedic . to the Free 
Thinkers ). 

* 4, To hit upon ; to reproduce from memory*. 

“ Tell me their words, as nearly ns thou canst guess 
them." Sh ikesp. : 3 Benry VI., iv. L 

5. To thiok, to snppose, to imagine, to believe. 


boll, b^; po^t, Joxfcl; cat, cell, eborus, eliin, henph; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expeet, Xenophon, exist, -ihg. 
-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tlon, -sion = zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -die, &e. — hel. d^l. 
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guess— guide 


B. Intransitive : 

1. To form a conjecture ; to make a guess ; 
to estimate. 

“ The met of thin llond, aa Engllsche men gcsseth.“— 
TrevLia, 11. 89. 

2. To believe, to suppose. 

" There ben now fewe of auche, I gentle " 

Gower. HI. 180. 

*3. To imagine. 

" I gesriil* that I har In o panycre . . . alle metes 
that Sen niftad hi craft of bakers. — Wychjfc U metis 
xl 17 [Purvey.) 

4. To judge at random. (Followed by at.) 

'* Gum* at her yearn." 

Shuket p. ; Antony A Cleopatra, 111. 8. 

* 5. To aim. 

The archeres to hem get*e “ 

Richard. C<rur de Lion. 4.181. 

if Crabb thus discriminates between to 
gvrss ami to conjecture : “ We pifessthata thing 
actually is ; we conjecture that which may be : 
we guess that it is a certain hour ; we conjec- 
ture at the meaning <*f a person's actions. 
The guessing is opposed to the certain know- 
ledge of a tlung; the conjecturing is opposed 
to the full conviction of a thing; a child 
guesses at that portion of his lesson which he 
has not properly learned ; a fanciful person 
employs conjecture where he cannot draw any 
positive conclusion.” (Crabb: Eng. Sy non.) 

guess, * geese, * guesse, «. [Guess, tt] 

1. A conjecture; a judgment at random, or 
without certain grounds or reasons. 

" If right this guess of mine." 

.Scoff; Lord of tha I ties 1L 19. 

2. A riddle. (Scotch.) 

guess-repe, guess warp, *. 

Naut . : A rope having one end fastened to 
a distant object, in order to warp a vessel 
towards the object. 

Guess-warp boom: 

Naut . : A spar run out from the side of a 
vessel, with a rope attached near its outer 
extremity, for boats to ride by when the 
vessel is at her moorings. 

guess-work, s . [Guesswork.] 

* guess (2), s. [A corruption of guise (q.v.).] 
Geise, manner, fashion, sort. 

“ My lady Isabella is of another guest mould." — 
H. Walpole. 

guess'-er, 'gess-are, s. [Eng. guess; -rr.] 
one who guesses or conjectures ; a conjec- 
tures 

" A man that never hits on the right side, cannot be 
called a bad guemcr."— Bentley : Sermons, ill. 

guess' -irig, *gess-ing, * gess Inge, 
gess-ynge, pr. pa., a., & s. [Guess, t?.] 

A- & B. As pr. par. rf partidp. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of conjecturing or 
judging at random ; a guess, a conjecture. 

’■ William wroot so by his owne gessunge." — Trevisa, 
ii. 59. 

* guess-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. guessing ; -hj.] By 
guess, by conjecture ; conjecturally.at random. 

; " I have a letter guesting?# set down." 

Shakesp. : Lear, lit ". 

* guess'-ive, a. [Eng. guess ; -ire.] Con- 
jectural. 

•‘They are only guetnve interpretations of dim-eyed 
man ."— Feltham : Resolves, xcvi. 

guess'-werk, s. [Eng. guess, and work.] 
Work performed by mere guess or at random ; 
guessing, conjecture. 

guest, * gest, * geste, * gist, s. [A.S. 
geest, gest, gast , gist, girst ; eogn. with Icel. 
gesti ; Dan. giest ; Sw. gast; Dan. gast; Goth. 
gnsts ; Ger. gast, all = a guest ; Lat. hostis = 
a stranger, a guest, an enemy, from a root 
ghan = to strike.] 

1. A person received nnd entertained in the 
house or at the table of another, whether by 
invitation or otherwise; one who lodges or 
resides temporarily at an hotel or lodging- 
house. 

“ Lochlel, surrounded by more than six hundred 
broadswords, was there to receive his guestt." — Macau- 
lay. Hitt. Eng., ch. xill. 

2. Any person, thing, or being temporarily 
residing, living, or placed in another. 

“Go, soul, the body's guett. “ 

Sir Walter Raleigh : The Lie. 

3. A name given by the superstitious vulgar 
in Ihe south of Scotland to any object which 
they consider as the prognostic or omen of 
the approach of a stranger. 


* guest ehamber, s. A room appropri- 
ated to the entertain men t of guests. 

"Where Ih the gnesf -chamber, where I n hall e&t the 
paasuver with my disciple *? " — Mark nv, 14. 

* guest hall, gest halle, s. A guest- 
chamber. 

“Fair him grot in the getChafle.” 

Lay le Fretne, 25*. 

* guest-heus, * gest hus, s. An inn, 
a place of entertainment. 

" Jlotpitlum, grithut ." — H' right : Yol. of Yocab., p. 95. 

* guest rite, s. The ollices due towards 
a guest. 

" He would not bear 

In hi* black fleete that guest -ri tc to the war." 

Chapman; I! inner ; Odytiey xxl 

guest rope, «. [Guess-rope.] 

* guest'-tak-er, s. [A corruption of gist-taker, 
that is, one who took in cattle to pasture.] An 
agister. 

* guest, * gest~on, v.t. k i. [M.II.G. gesten; 
Sw .gdsta; Dun. gjeste.] [Guest, «.] 

A. Trails. : To entertain os a guest ; to 
treat hospitably. 

" Hla men wer well gated with brede. wyne and light." 

Robert de Rrunne, p. 160. 

B. Intrans. : To lodge aa a guest ; to be a 
guest. 

" My hope was now 

To guest with him. ami see hU hand bestow 
Rights of our friendship “ 

Chapman Homer ; Odytteg xxlv. 

•guest en, * gest nen, *gist nen, v.t. & 

i. [Guest, s .] 

A. Trans. : To entertain or lodge as a guest. 

“He gettened tham wit him that night " 

Curtor Mundi. 2,711. 

B. Intrans. : To lodge, to be a guest. 

" He wnle gittnen uild on ." — A nrren Riwle. p. 402. 

* guest Ing, • gest tng, * gest inge, s. 

[Eng. guest ; -ing. ] A lodging as a guest. 

" Thai toke thalr getting tit the tun." 

Cursor Mundi, 11, 44a 

* guest-ive, a. [Eng. guest; -ire.] Pertaio- 
ing or suited to a guest ; hospitable. 

** Besides, ii 1 go home, 

My mother is with two doubts ouercoine : 

If she shall stay with me, and take fit eare 
For all such guests, as there seeke guettiue fare." 

Warner : Albion* Eng., hk. xvl. 

* guest ning, * gest'-en-yng, * gest- 
ning, •gest ninge, •gest nyng, s. 

[Eng. guesten ; -ing.] A lodging as a guest; 
hospitality, a feast. 

" Darie holdlth riche gestnyng. " A l Launder, 1,778. 

* guest'-en-ye, s. [Eng. gesten ; -y.] A feast. 

“The lordys that of valew were, 

They come to that get ton ye." 

Torrent of Portugal, 2.724. 

guest' -wise, adv . [Eng. guest ; -wise. ] In 

the manner of a guest ; like a guest. 

" I entering guett -trite on a time 
The trollcke TbiebAne court." 

H'amer ; Albiom England, vi. 8L 

guet-tar -da, s. [Named after Etienne Guet- 
tard. a French botanist.] 

Bot. : The typical gen ns of the family Guet- 
tardidse. The bark and root of Gnettarda 
cocdnea, G. Antirrheea , aud G. Angelica are 
febrifuges and astringents. 

guet-tar -dl- dse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. guettard{a), 
and Lat. fern. pi. adj. sntf. -id<E.] 

Bot. : A family of Cinchonaceae, tribe Coffeae. 

gueux (eux nearly as u), s. [Fr. = a beggar, 
a ragamuffin, a rascal, a blackguard.] 

Hist. : The nickname taken by the patriots 
of the Low Countries who, in the sixteenth 
century, opposed the religious and political 
tyranny of Philip II., King of Spain. 

gue-ve -l, s. [A Sonth African word.] 

Zool. : Various species of Cephalopus, spec. 

0. pngmaxt. a diminutive antelope about a 
foot high, occurring at the Cape of Good Hope. 
Called by the Dutch the Kleene Boc, &c. 
There are other species of Guevei. 

gue-vi nl a (u as w), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Bot. : A genus of Proteaceie. The fruit of 
one species of the genus is said to be sold in 
the markets of Chili, under the name of 
Avellano. 

guf faw , guf-fa', s. [Onomatopoetic.] A 
loud burst of laughter. 


"The skirl at. the eml of the guffa. Scott ■ 
quary, ch, xxxv. 


fate, ftit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we. wet, here, eamel, her, there 
or, wore, wylf, work, wh6, s6n ; mute, cub, eiire, unite, eur, rule, full ; try, 


guf'-fer, «. [Etym. doubtful.] A local nam« 
for the viviparous Blenny, Zoarcus vlvlparus. 

gug'-gle, v.i. [Imitative ; cf. gurgle.] To 
make a sound like that of a liquid passing 
through a narrow apertnj*. or of air beiug 
forced through a liquid ; to g»vgle. 

"One . . . red guggling turk^/.cock." <— Carlyl* : 
French Revolution, pt. 11., Lk. tv., ch. lv. 

gug gle, s [Guogle, t’.] A sound aa of water 
or other liquid passing through a narrow aper- 
ture, or of air being passed through a liquid; 
a gurgle. 

t guhr, *. [Ger., = (1) fermentation, working ; 
(2) See def., from gahreu = to ferment.] 

Min. : A loose earthy deposit in the cavitiea 
of roeks, generally white, in which case it in 
probably calcareous, but sometimes reddish or 
reddish-yellow from a mixture of oxide of iron. 

gut ~ae, gui a-cum (gui aa gwl), gwi - 
a-eum, s. [Guaiacum.] 

Gut-a'-na, Guy-a’-na, Guay-a'-na (Gul, 
Guy, and Guay as Gwe), 5. & a. [The 

native name.] 

A. As subst. : An extensive country In the 
northern part of South America, between the 
Amazon and the Orinoco rivers, divided into 
Brazilian, British, Dutch, Freuch and Vene- 
zuelan Guiana. 

B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the place 
described under A. 

Guiana bark, a. 

Pharm. : The bark of Portlandia hexandra, 
nsed as a febrifuge. Called more fully French 
Guiana Bark. 

t gui baa, s. [Etjun. donbtful.] 

Zool : An unidentified mammal resembling 
tbega.elle. (Goldsmith.) 

gui'-bel line, s. & a. [Ghibellin* ] 

Gui' ee war, s. [Mahratta = cowherd.] The 
title of the Mahratta sovereign of Guzerat, in 
the west of India. His capital is Baroda. 

guld -a-ble, a. [Eng. guid(e) ; -able.] That 
may or can be guided, led or directed. 

“ A rahmlssive and auidable spirit, » disposition 
easy to alL^ "—Sprat : Sermon before the King (1S76), 
p. 1L 

• guid' age (age as lg), *. [Eng. guid(e); 
-age.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of guiding ; guid- 
ance ; direction. 

2. Law: The reward or pay given for safe- 
conduct through a strange or unknown 
country. 

guid -an 9 e, * guyd-anee, s. [Guide, v.] 
The act of guiding, leading, or directing; 
direction ; government 

guide, * gyden, * gyde, v.t. [Fr. gvider; 

ltal. guidare; Sp. guiar ; nltiniatelv from 
Goth, witan = to watch ; A.S. udton = to 
know, witan = to observe ; hence the original 
meaning was to cause or make to know, to 
ahow.] 

1. To direct, lead or conduct iu a way, 
course, or path. 

" A fools may eke a wise man oft gide." 

Chaucer: 7 roilut, hk. L 

2. To direct, to rule, to regulate, to manage. 

" How incapahle ts he frequently found of guiding 
himself." — Goldsmith : On Pohts Learning, ch. X- 

3. To point out the course to be pursued by ; 
to direct or lead towards the proper or cor- 
rect course. 

“To assist your recollection, and guide your Judg- 
ment.'’ — Sir IV. Jones : Charge to the Grand Jury at 
Calcutta, Dec. 4. 1788. 

4. To influence ; to direct, turn, or lead in 
any direetioo. 

" In fill this they are guided by nature."— Bur ke : On 
the Sublime A Beautiful, pt iii.. s. 9. 

5. To instruct and direct. 

• 6. To attend to, to manage, to super- 
intend. 

" 1 will that the younger woman marry, bear child- 
ren. and guide the house "—1 Timothy v. 14. 

% For the difference between to guide and 
to conduct , see Conduct. 

guide, gide, + gyde, s. [Fr. ffuide; ItaL 
guida; Sp. <?«fa.] [Guide, v.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. One who or that which guides, direct*, 


; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, ptft, 
Syrian, se, ce = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 


guidoless— guilo 
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or conducts another iu hie way or course ; a 
conductor; a leader. 

” My feet and hands at length became 
Guides better than mine eyes." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. v. 

2. One who or that which guides or directs 
a person in his conduct or course of life ; a 
director. 

“They have all the same pastoral guides appointed." 
—Pearson. 

3. A director ; a regulator ; a ruler. 

" Who the guide of nature, hut only the God of 
nature ? Hooker : Kccle*. Polity. 

4. A guide-book (q.v.). 

II. Technically: 

1. Civ. Eng. : A pile driven to mark a site. 

2. Mach. : A pulley to direct a band in anew 
direction. 

3. Mil. {PI.) : A corps of the French army, 
formed in 1774. They were made by Napo- 
leon I. into a guard. When, in 1800, Savoy 
and Nice were annexed by France iu compen- 
sation for aid rendered to Itsly in the war 
with Austria, it was a party of Guides who 
pieced the French flag on the summit of Mont 
Blanc to shouts of “ Vive l'Empereur.” 

4. Music: A direction ; a mark of direction. 

5. Print. : A printer’s copy-holder, which 
marks the line. 

6. Rail. Eng. : An additional rail to keep a 
locomotive or car on the track in curves, cross- 
ings, or steep grades. [Guide-rail, GuAno- 
rail.1 

7. Sewing-mach. : A means of directing cloth 
to the edge or face-plate of a gauge, in making 
& hem or tuck. 

8. Stcam-eng. : One of the bars which keep 
In line the blocks on the cross-head of the 
piston-rod- [Guiof.-block.] 

9. Surg. : A tool or instrument director, as 
the staff or director of a surgeon’s probe or 
bistoury. 

10. Water-wheels : A plate in the curb of a 
water-wheel to direct the water upou the 
buckets of the wheeL 

guide-bloelcs, s . pi. 

Steam-engin. : Metallic pieces with parallel 
aides fitted on the ends of the cross-head, and 
eliding as guides on the side frames to keep 
the motion of the piston-rod direct. 

guide-book, s. A book containing di- 
rections for travellers or tourists in a strange 
country, giving information as to places passed 
through, means of transit, Ac. 

guide-main, s. A hand guide, a me- 
chanical contrivance for regulating the posi- 
tion of tlie w’rist in pianoforte plsyiog, in- 
vented by Kalkbrenner. 

guide-pile, s. 

Hydraul. Engin. : A pile driven to mark 
Out or limit the field of operation or a site. 

guide-pulley, s. 

Mach. : A pulley for directing or changing 
the line of motion of a belt, but not otherwise 
concerned in the transmission of motion. 

guide rail, s. 

Kail. Engin. : Au additional rail, usually 
placed midway between the two ordinary rails 
of a railway, and employed in connection with 
mechanical devices on the engine, carriages, 
or both, in preventing the rolling-stock from 
running off the rails. The centre rail, gripped 
by horizontally rotating wheels, acts as a 
guide-rail. 

guide-screw, $. 

Mach. : A screw for directing or regulating 
Certain movements, 

guide-tube, s. 

Mach. : A contrivance by which a boring- 
bit or drill is guided, consisting commonly of 
e fixed tube to prevent swerving. 

• guide-less, a. [Eng. guide; -less.] Desti- 
tute of or without a guide, leader, or director. 

■' Hia guideless youth." 

Pope : Homer; Odyssey ii, 219. 

•guide -less-ness, s. [Eng. guidelcss ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being without a guide. 

*' To flight with poverty end guidele*tve**."—C. Bings- 

ley Alton Locke, ch. ii. 

XuidG'-post, s. [Eng. guide, and post.) A 
post erected at the junction of two or more 


roads for the purpose of pointing out the way 
to tiavcilers ; a flngcr-post. 

guid cr, * gyd er, s. [Eng. guid(e); - er .] 
One who guides, directs, or conducts ; a guide, 
a leader, a director. 

” Hence, and shut your gat©" upon us. „ 

Our gulder, come ; to the K<>ii)nu camp conduct us. 

Shake-up. : Coriolanus, i. 7. 

* guid'- 6r-ess, * gid er-esso, s. [Eng. 
gnidcr ; -ess.] A female guide or leader, a 
conductress. 

”0, quod I, thou that lire guidereu of very light.* — 
Chaucvr : Boethius, p. 106. 

* guide -ship, * guid sehlp, * guide 
schip, s. [Eng. guide; -ship.) 

1. Ouidance, government. 

“lie desired that they would 6cod to France for the 
duik of Alhanie. to cum nud ressaiv© the auctorltie 
and gu Ids chip off the realm©."-- /Ntscortie ; Cron. , p. 290. 

2. Treatment. 

" Au' our ain lads— 

Gar’d them work hard, an’ little sust nance gae, 
That I was even at their gtsidethip woe,” 

Ross: Ilelenore, p. 62. 

gui-doh, 8. [Fr.] 

1. A swallow-tailed company flag in a cavalry 
regiment, half red and half white, dividing at 
the fork. The red above has “ U. S.” in white. 
The white is below, and has the letter of the 
company in red. The fly is 3 feet 5 inches to 
the end of the tail ; the head is 27 inches. 
The lance is 9 feet long, including spear and 
ferrule. 

* 2. A standard-bearer. 

* 3. One of a community established by 
Charlemagne at Rome to guide pilgrims to the 
Holy Land. 

Guig'-net, s. [Adrien Guignet, a noted French 
painter (?).] 

Gulgnet’s- green, s. 

Chem. : Chromic hydroxide, Cr a O(OII) 4 . 
Obtained by fusing together equal molecules 
of potassium bichromate and crystallized 
boric acid, and lixiviating the fused mass with 
water. The residue is ground into a fine 
powder, and used as a green pigment. 

gui-lan dl'-na, s. [Named after Melchior 
Guilandina, a ‘Prussian traveller and a Pro- 
fessor of Botany at Padua ; be died in 1589.) 

Bot. : The Nicker-tree. A genus of legumi- 
nous plants, sub-order Caesalpioieie, tribe Eu- 
caesalpinie®. The bark and very bitter seeds 
of Guilandina Bonduc , an Indian tree, when 
pounded small and mixed with castor oil, form 
a valuable external application in incipient 
hydrocele, and the leaves fried with a little 
castor oil, act as a discutient in hernia hnraer- 
alis. The seeds, called Bonduc or Nicker- 
nuts, are hard and smooth ; they are used in 
the East for rosaries, necklaces, Ac. 

guild, gild, glide, * gyeld, * gyylde, 
* gylde, yilde, s. [A.S. gild = a pay- 
ment ; gegyhlscipe = a guild ; gegilda = a mem- 
ber of a guild ; giddan, gyldan — to pay (Eng. 
yield) ; cogn. with Dut. gild — a guild or com- 
pany ; I cel. gildi = paymeut ; Goth, gild = 
tribute-money ; Ger. gilde = a guild.] 

I, Ordinary Language 

I. A society or corporation belonging to the 
same class, trade, or pursuits, combined for 
mutual aid and protection of their interests. 

“It was originally governed by a guild and guild- 
master; which was the origin of corporations, and 
took r»e before the time of the Conquest ; the name 
being Saxon, signifying a fraternity, which unites aDd 
flings its effects into a common stock, and is derived 
lroin git dan, to pay. A guild was a public feast, to 
commemorate the time of the institution ; and the 
culld-h til the place in which the fraternity assein- 
hied." — Permit tit : Journey from Chester ; Lichfield. 

* 2. A guildhall. 

"The roome was large and wide 
As It some gyeld or solemn© temple were." 

Spenser s F. 11. viL 49. 

3. A company or fellowship of any kind ; 
an association. 

•• He was so deserted. 

Not to he called into their guild.'' 

Ben J orison : Masque* ; Chloridia. 

II. Hist. : The essential principle of the 
guild is the banding together for mutual help, 
enjoyment and encouragement. Some German 
scholars find the origin of guilds in the sacrifi- 
cial assemblies of the Teutonic tribes ; Wilda, 
Brentano, and others see in the family the 
germ from which it was developed ; others 
again maintain that guilds have sprung from 
the Roman collegia. More than 2,000 years 
ago the Geeeks had their eranoi and thiasoi , 
and Nuiua is said to have encouraged the for- 


mation of craft guilds, of which Plutarch 
enumerates nine. The principal guilds of the 
Middle Ages were- 

1. Frith or Peace Guilds , widely spread ovei 
the north of Europe in early times. They were 
sworn associations for the protection of right 
and the preservation of liherty, and in England 
the principle of the responsibility of the guild 
for its members was recognised. One of the 
most remarkable of these guilds was that 
founded at Uoeskild by Canute for the sup- 
pression of the piracy of the Vi kings. 

2. On theContinent the clergy formed special 
societies called Guilds of the Kalenders, from 
the day of meeting being on the kalends of each 
month. The only English guild of this cha- 
racter, so far as is known, was at Bristol. It 
kept the town records, and in later years sup- 
ported a school for the Jews. 

3. The Social or Religious Guilds. Their ob- 
ject included not only devotions and orisons, 
but every exercise of Christian charity, above 
all things mutual assistance of the guild bro- 
thers in every exigency, aad burial of the dead. 

4. The Trade Guilds, which were of two 
orders — merchant guilds and craft guilds. The 
former, from being composed of men of sub- 
stance— in many cases landowners as well as 
traders— early obtained State recognition by a 
clause in the charter of incorporation of the 
borough or town in which the guild was held. 
In London and Florence we do not hear of mer- 
chant guilds ; there the craft guilds early as- 
serted their associating power and indepen- 
dence, and gradually took a place in the or- 
ganization of the town government. The men 
of the craft guilds provided for the maintenance 
of the customs of their craft, framed further 
ordinances for its regulation (including care 
against fraudulent workmanship), saw those 
ordinances properly enforced, and punished 
the guild brothers who infringed them. From 
the craft guilds arose the twelve great Com- 
panies of London and the Arte Majori of 
Florence. Few important towns in England 
were without craft guilds. London, York, 
Exeter, Norwich, Bristol, and Coventry were 
busy with their life ; but ‘’all that remains of 
the ancient guilds in the liveries of to-day is 
their common eating and drinking.” In Italy, 
France, Germany, and even in Constantinople, 
guilds once formed the strength of commerce. 
They were abolished in France in 1789, and is 
Germany 90 years later, though in that coun- 
try there is a movement for their revival. 
Russia has no guilds ; the trade associations 
were imposed by Catherine and Peter tha 
Great. ( Miss L. T. Smith, in Encyc. Brit.) 

guild brother, «. A fellow-member ol 
a guild. 

guild-rents, s. pi. Rents payable to the 
Crown by any guild or fraternity. 

* guild -a-ble, a. [Eng. guild; -able.) Liable 
to a tax.* 

•• Our mini fit-era in the places guildable.” — RoUall: 
Collection of Statute*, p. 279. 

guild - er, * gild er, * gild -era, s. [A 

corrupt, of Dut. A Ger. gulden = a florin, as 
if a coin of gueders or gfeMm's.] A coin current 
in Holland and worth twenty stivers, or ahout 
Is. Sd. sterling. 

" One projector was for coining guilders; another 
for coining dollars." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxi. 

guild hall', 4 gylde-halle, 5. (Eng. guild, 
and hall.) A hall where a guild or corpora- 
tion meets ; a town-hall ; a corporat ion-hall ; 
specif., the town-hall of London. 

*• After this ah© went into Guildhall, and then* 
gave an account of her message to Whit, and his 
answer.'' — Burnet: Hist. Reform, (an. ISM). 


guild ry, s. [Eng. guild ; - ry .] A guild ; the 
members of a guild. {Scotch.) 

guile (1). * gile, * gyle, s. [O. Fr. 

guile, gilc; Prow guil, from an O. L. Ger. 
word represented by A.S. tril; Ice!, vel, vccl 
= a trick, guile. ( Skeat .)] Deceit, craft, 

cunning, artifice, duplicity. [Wile.] 

"An Israelite indeed in whom there is no guile 
John L 47. 

* guile (2), * glle, gU-en, * gyle, ‘gylle 

v.t. [O. Fr. guiler.] [Guile, s.] 

1. To deceive, to delude. 

"Ofte sche doth me gyle.' Sir Ferumbras, 8.297. 

2. To disguise craftily. 

" Is it repentance. 

Or only a fair show to guile lm mischief?" 

Beaumont * Fletcher. 


boil, b^; poiit, cat, 5 eU, chorus, 9 hin, ben<?h ; go, gem ; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, e*ist. ph = t 

-clan, -tian = shan. -tion. -sion = shun : -tlon, -slon = zhiin. -eious, -tlons, -sious - shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = toeh d^L 
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* grilled, a. [Eng. guil{r); -ed.] 

1. Deceived, deluded. 

2. Deceit iul, treacherous. 

•• Tliu* i* but tho gulled shore 

To u most dumtcrou* sc.l" 

,\'taA>.tp. : Merchant of I ’cnlce, L L 

grille'- ful, *gile ful, *guyle full, * gyle- 
ful, a. [Eng, guile ; J Wily, entity, 

deceitful, treacherous ; full of guile or craft. 

"To whom the guileful tcroptrr thus replied " 

Milton P. /. . lx. 667. 

* guile-ful ly, * gile-ful-I, * gyle fill li, 

adv. [Eng. guileful ; -ly.] In a guileful, 
treacherous, crafty, or deceitful manner; 
deceitfully. 

"To whom the tempter gu Ur fully replied." 

MUton .■ lx. €56. 

•gulle'-ful-ness, s. [Eng .guileful; -ness.] 
Tliu quality or state of being guileful ; treach- 
ery, duplicity, deceit, craft. 

guile'-less, a. [FjUg. guile ; -less.] Free from 
guile, deceit, or duplicity ; sincere, frank, 
honest. 

•' If I thy guiltiest iwsom bad, 

.Min* owu woold uot ho dry." 

Byron : ChiUle Harold, L 18. 

gulle'-lcss-ljf, ady. [Eng. guileless : -ly.] In 
a guileless, honest, sincere, or open manner; 
without deceit or duplicity. 

guile'-less-ness, s. [Eng. guileless ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being guileless ; free- 
dom Irora guile or duplicity. 

gull'-er, s. [Eng. guil(e), v. ; -er.] One who 
deceives, deludes, or betrays by guile. 

" And now hy fortune, was nrilued here. 

Where those two guilcrt with Malbecco were." 

Spenter . E. (J. t IIL x. 87. 

gull -l-el’-ma, s. [Named after Caroline 
Wilhelmine, tjuean of Maximilian I., King of 
Bavaria.] 

Bot. : A genua of Palms, tribe Coccese, and 
the spiny division of them. The leaves are 
pinnate ; the fruit, which i3 egg-sbaped, has 
but one seed. Three species are known — 
Guilielma speciosa is the Peach-palm of Vene- 
zuela and Guiana. It is from sixty to eighty 
feet high, and is cultivated along the Amazon 
and the Rio Negro. The natives eat the fleshy 
portions of the fruit boiled or roasted. The 
taste is like that of potatoes. Sometimes 
molasses is added. When fermented in water, 
they form a beverage, while meal obtained 
from them is baked iuto cakes. 

‘guil'-le-met, s. [Fr., from the name of the 
inventor.] 

Print. : A quotation mark ; a mark used to 
enclose a quotation (‘ “ 

gnil le mot, s. [Fr.] 

Ornith. : Uria, a genus of natatorial birds 
placed under the family Alcidcp. Tbe bill is 
moderate and slender, the frontal planes 
advancing far upon the nostrils, but divided 
by the culmen ; the tail short, tbe wings 
pointed, the feet short, slender, and tbree- 
toed. Tbe proper habitat of tbe guillemot is 
amid the rocks and ice-caverns of the Arctic 
Oceau . They deposit their solitary egg on a ledge 
of rock, and the young, when hatched, tumble 
into the sea, and swim and dive with great 
facility, feeding on small tishand crustaceaus. 
The species are common boili in America and 
Europe. Tho Common or Foolish Guillemot 
( Uria Tioile) is seen occasionally in the neigh- 
borhood of New York. It is abundant in the 
north of Europe. The Black Guillemot ( U. 
grylle) breeds as far south ns the Bay of Fundy. 
It ia also common in Europe. 

* guil'-le-vat, * gyle-fat, * gyle-vat, 5 . 

£Fr. guiller - to ferment, and Eng. uat (q.v.).] 
A vat used in brewing for fermenting wort. 

" Gif Rne barge* dereis, bis heirs sail haue the 
beat leid. with the uissk-fatt, gyle/at,nne barrcli, 
aue gal I oil."— Burrow Liwct, ch. exxv. 

, guil-16ehe' # s. [Fr., front the name of the 
inventor or introducer.] 

A rch . : An ornament of Intertwisted bands 
or interlaced cords, which is made continuous 
as a lascia. 

<niil lo-tine’, s. [Fr.] 

1. An apparatus for beheading criminals 
with a single blow. A form of it was in use 
in the Middle Ages, but, being improved 
and re-introduced by Dr. Guillotiu at the time 
of the lirst French Revolution, it received its 
present name after him. The following de- 



scription will explain the apparatus and its 
mode of use On a platform about twelve 
leet square, ami seven f> » t above the ground, 
are erected the two upright posts between 
which is suspended the axe. They somewhat 
resemble a narrow gallowa with not more 
than a foot between the posts. The axe, 
which is not unlike a hay-knife, though much 
heavier and broader, is drawn up to Ihc top 
of the posts, between which it runs in grooves, 
and Is held suspended by a loop in the hal- 
yards, passed over a button at the bottom. 

Tho edge of the axe is dia- 
gonal, so as to make n 
draw cut, giving It a fear- 
ful power and certainty in 
severing a human luck. 
On the centre of the plat- 
form stands a frame or 
large inverted box, much 
resembling a soldier’s arm- 
chest, nbout six feet long 
and two and a half leet 
wide and high. One end 
of this abuts upon the up- 
rig h t 
post s; 
at the 
other 
end is a 
small 

GUILLOTINE. truck 

having 

a strap and buckle by which the culprit is 
secured. He ia advanced with his breast 
against tbe truck, to which Ids body is 
strapped, and tilted down, truck and all, 
upon liia face ; the truck, moving upon 
small wheels in grooves ou tho top of the 
chest, is run rapidly forward until the ueck 
comes under the knife. Tho rope is un- 
hooked from the button, the axe falls with a 
thud, the head drops into a basket, and the 
body is unstrapped and rolled into a large 
basket alongside. It is a vulgar error to 
suppose that Dr. Guillotin perished by the 
machine of his own invention, as he lived till 
1814, and founded tbe Academy of Medicine. 
[Maiden.] 

2. A guillotine-cutter (q.v.). 


guilt stained, a. Stained by guilt or 

crime; criminal. 

* guilt, * gilt, * gult, v.£. fA.8. agyltan.] 
To oJJend ; to be guilty of any evinm. 

" Who 1* forsotbe. tl*at gilteth not hi bis tung? t"— 
Wyclljfe; Ecc let. xlx. 17. 

* guilt'-er, * gilt^jr, *. [Eng. guilt; -r r.) 
one who offends or is guilty of any crime. 

" TTuit la we lie elial > lac to the gUterit lu the welt." 
— Wycl'tfe: Ptaimt xxiv. 8. 

guilt -l-ly, adv. [Eug. guilty; -ly.] 

1. In a guilty manner ; not innocently. 

•' Him that hears, rmd readrth guiltily ." 

Bp. Hull. bk. v„ wl «l 

2. With a bad conscience. 

“ Bloody and guilty, aillttly *wtke, 

An-1 in a bloody battle end thy d«j «: 

Think on lord Hanllmr*: despair, and die." 

Htuiketp.: Richard II V. 1 

guilt' -i- ness, * gylt-l-ncsse, *. [Eng. 

guilty ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
guilty ; guilt ; criminality ; i onsciousness of 
crime. 

" O. In the hattle think on Buckingham. 

And die in terror of thy guiltinru." 

Shahetp. ; Richard III., v. 1. 

guilt-less, * gilte-les, * gilt lese, * gylte 
les, * guilte-Ies, a. [Eng. guilt; -lens 1 
I. Free from guilt or crime ; innocent. 

" It w.u proved, l>eyoDd all possibility of duuht, that 
this man had, Ly f.ilsti testimony, deliberately 
murdered several guilt Us* persons. "—Macaulay . Hut. 
Eng., ch. tv. 

* 2. Without experience ; ignorant. 

“ The teeming earth, yet guiltiest of the tdoovb. 

And unprovoked, did fruitfnl stores allow. ,r 

l/ryden : Ovid; Meutmorphotn 1. 

guilt'-less-ly, adv. [Eng. firuilfku; -ly.] In 
a guiltless manner ; innocently ; without 
crime, guilt, or offence. 

"The rageing crueltie of them, which hated Ibe 
name of Christ*, bathe gilteletly driuen them out of 
the places where their fathers dwelt before them. - — 
UdaX : 1 Peter L 

guilt' -less-n§ss, s. [Eng. guiltless; -nc^s.] 

The quality or state of being guiltless or free 
from guilt ; innocence. 

"1 would not have bad any hand In his death, of 
whose guiltlessness l was better assured than any man 
living could be." — King Charles: Eikon Batilike. 


guillotine cutter, s. A machine which 
cuts by a knife descending in guides. Cutters 
for paper and straw are thus made, and the 
descent ia usually oblique, so as to give a 
draw cut. 

guil-lo-tine’, v. t. [Guillotine, v.] To 
execute by the guillotine. 

*guil lo tine ment, s. [Guillotine.] 

Death by the guillotine. 

** Bewildered by long terror, perturbations, and 
guillot iuement. "—Carlyle : French Revolution, ph hi., 
bk- viL, ch. ii. 

guills, s. [A.S. geolo = yellow.] A plant — 
the Corn Marigold. 


guilt, * gelt, + gilt, * gilte, * gult, * gylt, 

s. [A.S. gylt = a crime, originally a fine or 
payment iu satisfaction of a crime ; gyld — a 
recompense, gyldan — to pay, to yield.] 
[Guild.] 

1. A crime or a a offence ; a breach of law or 
duty. 

"If geniall brands and bed me lotbe not. 

To this one gilt perchauuce yet might L yeld." 

Surrey : VirgUe ; JEneit Iv. 

2. Criminality ; the state or condition of a 
moral agent who has wilfully or intentionally 
committed a breach of any law, or duty. In 
guilt are included both criminality aud lia- 
bility to punishment. 

" An involuntary act, as It has no claim to merit, so 
neither can it induce any guilt."— Rlackxtone : Com- 
ment., bk- iv., ch. 2. 

* 3. An exposure or liability to forfeiture or 
other penalty. 

" A ship Incurs guilt by tbe violation of * blockade." 

— Kent. 

guilt-born, a. Springing from guilt or 
crime ; criminal. 

“ There, xm his sordid pallet, slept 
Guilt-bom Excess." Scott : Rokeby, ill. 14. 

guilt-coneealing, s. Hiding or cloaking 
crimes. 

" At evening snatched. 

Beneath theclond of guilt-concealing night." 

Thornton : Autumn, 1,173. 


* guilt-siek, s. Sickened by guilt or re- 
morse. 


" A ! mQt-tiak colls citmce, 

To keep us waking. 1 

Bcuum. «*■ Flct.: Cuttom of tho Country, iv. 


guilt'- y, * gelt-y, * gilt-y, * gult -y, 
* gylt-y, a. [A.S. gyltig.] [Guilt.] 

1. Having incurred guilt by the commission 
of some crime or offence, or by the violation 
of any law ; criminal ; rendered liable to pun- 
ishment. 

" Let him the guilty roll commence 
Who has betrayed a master and a j riuce." 

Drydcn : Suum Cufgue. 

2. It is followed by of before the crime or 
offence committed or imputed. 

3. Liable to blame for, justly chargeable 
with. 

"Nor was he guilty of those faults of temper and of 
manner to which, more than to any grave dtdinauency, 
the unpopularity of his associates is to be ascribed."— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxv 

4. Cognizant of or characterized by guilt ; 
arising Irom or indicating guilt ; conscious of 
guilt. 

" She changes as a. guilty dream, . . . 

Goads aleejjmg Fancy's wild career." 

Scott : R'Acby. L L 

* 5. Conscious, cognizant, chargeable. 

*6. Liable to; deserving of; having in- 
curred. (Followed by of.) 

" They answered and said. He is guilty of death."— 
Matthew xxvi. 66. 

* 7. Criminal ; against law and right 

” How fa(n , like Pilate, would I wash my hands 
of thia most grievons, guilty murder done." 

Shahetp: Richard lit., L 4. 

For tbe difference between guilty and 
criminal, see Criminal, 

* guilty - like, adv. Like one guilty^ 
(Shakesp. : Othello , iii. 3.) 

gui-mau ve (an as o), s. [Fr., from Low 
Lat. bismalva, a corruption of hibiscus malva, 
or malva hibiscus.) 

Bot. : A name for the Marsh- mallow, Althoia 
officinalis, 

* gill m - bard, 5. [Fr. guirtibarde (q.v.).] The 
Jew's-harp (q.v.). 

Guimet, s. [Jean -Baptiste Golmet, a French 
chemist, who discovered the method of pro- 
ducing artificial ultramarine in IS2C, and 
erected works for its manufacture at Lyons in 
1834.] 

Guimet’s ultramarine, s. [Or French 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, W9H, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, eur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, aa, 00 = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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Ultramarine.] A factitious pigment of a flue 
azure blue colour — a compound of alumina, 
soda, sulphur, and a trace of iron, offered as 
a useful substitute for the more costly ultra- 
marine. It is a valuable addition to the 
palette, heing transparent und durable. 

guin'-ea, Guin'-ea, s. k a. [From a native 
West African word (?).] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Grog. (of the form. Guinea) : A territory on 
the West African coast between Cape Verga, in 
kt 10* 20’ N.,iind Cape Negro, in lat 15° 41' S. 
IL Onl. Lang . (of the form guinea) : 

1. A gold coin, formerly current In Oreat 
Britain. By a proclamation issued December 
22, 1717, the guinea wua declared current ut 
21s. sterling. Its true value, as derived from 



the market values of gold and silver at that 
time was 20s. 8d. At present there ia uo 
English coin so called, but the fashion still 
prevails of quoting prices of soma things in 
guineas, and subscriptions arc frequeatly re- 
corded in the same denomination. 

*'Th e bo called from the Guinea gold out of 

which it was first struck, wo* proclaimed lu 16 G 3 , and 
to go for 20*. : hut it never went for leas than 2la., by 
tacit and universal consent."— .Pimtertcm.- On Medals, 
VOL 1L, i 19. 

2. A sum of money equivalent to a guinea: 
as, The price was 1,000 guinea*. 

3. A gold piece coined iu Egypt, value 100 
piastres, 

B. Asadj.: Of, belonging to, native to, or 
derived from Guinea. (See the compounds.) 

Guinea-corn, s. 

Bot. : Sorghum vulgare. Called also millet 
(q.v.). 

Guinea-current, s. 

HydroL £ Geog. : A current running from 
the north into the Bight or Bay of Beuin, on 
the Guinea coast of Africa. ( Lyell .) 


""guinea-dropper, s . One who cheats 
by dropping counterfeit guineas. 

'* Who now the guinea-dropper' t halt regards. 
Trick’d by the sharper's dice, or Juggler a cards.* 

. _ _ Gap: Trivia, iii. 249. 

guinea-fowl, s. 

Ornith. : The genus Numida, of which 
•several species are found wild in Africa. The 
Common Guinea-fowl, or heo, is Numida me- 
It 'igris. It has slate-coloured plumage covered 
aii over with round white spots. In its native 
haunts in Africa it lives in large flocks, fre- 
quenting by prefereoce marshy situations. It 
is excellent eating, and has been introduced 
into haru-yards. where, however, it is un- 
pleasantly noisy, perpetually uttering a cry 
like the syllables ca-mac, ca-mae. Called also 
tha Guinea Pintado. 


very fond of It. It grows wild in the savannahs 
and woods in the West Indies, and is so acrid 
as to blister the tongue and affect the milk of 
cattle which cat it. 

Guinea -peach, s. 

Bot . : Sarcoccphalus esculentus, a native of 
Sierra Leone It has been iutrodueed into 
British greenhouses. 

Guinea pepper, a. 

I. Botany: 

I. k 2. A momum grana Paradisi and A. 
gramUfloru m, aromatic plants growing in 
Western Africa, and used lor the same purpose 
as curdumoms. (Eng. Cyclop.) 

3. Habzetia ccthiopica, 

4. Capsicum annuum. 

II. hood products ; The same aa Cayenne- 
pepper (q.v.). ( Treas . of Bot.) 

guinea pig, s. 

1. Lit. £ Zool. : Cavia aparcea. A domestic 
animal, usually coloured white, black, aod 
orange. It is wild in Brazil, Paraguay, &c., 
and iu that state is orange aod black above, 
and dull yellow beneath. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A term of reproach. (Smollett : Roderick 
Random, cli. xxiv.) 

(2) A name jocosely given to a person acting 
aa a aubstitute, or as a director of a public 
company, performing duties for which tha 
fee is a guinea. 

" What would be the use. for instance. of having 
M.P.'a aa gntnea-jHji if they were disqualified by the 
mere fact of sitting on a board from furthering the 
Interests of their companies In Parliament V'—Pctil 
Malt Gazette, March 12. 1884. 

Guinea-plum, s. 

Bot. : Parinarium excelsum , a plant of the 
order Chryaobalanscece, from Sierra Leone. 
It ia not much esteemed. Called also Rough- 
skin. 

Guinea-ship, s. 

Zool . ; One of the names given by aailora to 
a floatiug Medusa— Physalia pdagica. 

Guinea worm, s. 

Zool. : Filaria medinensis— a whitish or 
dark-hrowu worm, one of the human Eu* 
tozoa, parasitic generally in the feet, some- 
times in the scrotum, and rarely beneath the 
tunica conjunctiva of the eye. Its leugtli is 
from six inches to five, eight, or twelve feet ; 
its thickness from half to two-thirds of a 
lioe. It is endemic in the tropical regions of 
Asia and Africa, especially in Upper Egypt, 
Abyssiuia, and Guinea. (Owen, kc.) 

guin-i-ad (u as w), s. [Gwyniad.) 

gui pure', s. [Fr.] 

1. A kind of laee in imitation of the antique. 
Patterns are cut out of cambric to form the 
flowers and heavy pails; the open parts are 
made of stitolies. 

2. A kiod of gimp. 

gui^'-ard, gy^'-art, s. [Guise, v.] A dis- 
guised person ; a mummer ;oue who volunteers 
vocal music for money about the time of 
Christmas and New Year's Day. (Scotch.) 


Guinea-grains, s. pi 

Pharm. : [Grains of paradise], 

Guinea- grass, s. 

Bot. : Panicum jumentorum , or maximum. 
It ia a native of Western Africa, whence it has 
been introduced into the warmer parts of 
North America, where it is cultivated for 
fodder. 

guinea-hen, *ginny-hen, s. 

1. Lit . : A guinea-fowl (q.v.). 

"The no"'-ea of those Islands call [theraj Gailena 
Pintado, or the painted hen; )mt in Jamaica, where I 
have seen also those birds iu the dry Savannahs and 
woods (for they love to run about 111 such places), they 
•re called guinea-hens."— Dampier ; Voyages {an. ICO'J). 

* 2. Fig. : A prostitute, a courtezan. 

" Ere 1 would drown myself for the love of a guinea. 
». I would change my humanity with a baboon.” — 
Shakesp. : Othello, {. 3. 

If (1) Guinea-hen flower : 

Bot. : Fritillaria neleagris. 

(2) Guinea-hen weed : 

Bot. : Petiveria alliacea. Its English name 
Is given because guinea-hens are said to be 


guise, * gise, * guyse, *gyse, *guize, s. 

[Fr. guise , from O. H. Ger. wisa (M. H. Ger. 
wise ; Ger. weise) = a wny, a guise, a wise ; 
Sp., Port., & ltal. guist i; cogo. with A.S. 
wise = manner, wise.] 

*1. Manner, way, wise, fashion, style. 

" He servyd hy m on the newe gvse." 

Try amour, 1,550. 

2. External appearance, dress, habit, garb. 

'* In homely guise, aa nature bade. 

His simple song the Borderer said." 

.Ventf : Lay of the Lott Minstrel, vt 10. 

3. External show or covering ; cover, cloak ; 
pretence : as, This was done under the guise 
of religion. 

M. Manner, mien; cast of behaviour or 
conduct. 

" By their guise 

Just men they seem." Milton : P. L., xL 67 A 

*5. Custom, practice, manner. 

*' But it is not their guise to looke on the order of 
any text, but as they find it in their doctoura so 
alledne they It, and so vnderstand It.”— Tyndall : 
M arket, p. 168. 

• guise, * gyse, v. t k i. [O. Fr., in corapoa. 
as desguiser ; Fr. digitiser.] 


A . Trans. : To dress up ; to array ; to fit out. 

"The knygbte* gyted them fulle gay.’ 

Try amour, 7711 

B. I ntrans. ; To dress up or act as a guisard 
or mummer. 

*guis' or, s. [Eng. gui$(e); -or.] A masker, 
a mummer, a guisard. 

gui tar', s. [Fr. guitare, from Lat cithara; 
Gr. KtOdpa (kithara) = a kind 
of lyre; ltal. chitarra ; Sp. 
guitarra.] 

Alus. : A stringed instru- 
ment, played by plucking or 
twitching the strings with the 
right hand, while the left ia 
engaged in forming the notes 
by “ stopping" or pressing the 
strings against the frets on the 
finger-board. The modern, or 
Spanish guitar as it is called, 
has six strings, the three 
highest of gut, the three lowest 
of silk, covered with a fine 
wire. The guitar is chiefly 
valuable as a portable means 
of accompaniment, hut in the 
p resent day it ia not much 
cultivated. (Stainer £ Bar- 
rett.) OOlTA*. 

" Till the pay mariners guitar 
Ia heard, and seen the evening star." 

llyron : The Giaour. 

guit guits, s. pl. m [From the aouud of theft 
note.J 

Ornith.: The English name given to tha 
Citrebinas (q.v.), the Americao representatives 
of the Sunbirds. 

* gulz'-ard, *. [Guisard.] 

gui-zo'-ti-a, s. [Named after Guizot, the 
Freneh statesman.] 

Bot.: A genua of Composites, sub-triba 
Heliopsideae. Guizotia (formeily Verbesina) 
o lei/era is called in India Ram-til. It is exten 
sively cultivated there for its bland oiL A 
field in flower looks pretty. 

gu -la, s. [Lat. ~ a throat.] 

Arch. : The same as Gola (q.v.). 

gul'-ar, a. [Lut gul(a) = the throat ; Eng. 
adj. Miff, -ar.j Of or pertaining to the throat 
or gullet. 

gul 9 h, 8. [Cf. Dut. gxdzig = greedy ; Sw. 
golka - to swallow greedily, to gulp.] 

* 1. The act of swallowing or gulping down. 

* 2. A glutton. 

*• YouM see ua then ; you will, gulch, yon will t" 

lien J 07 } ton : Poetaster, 11L 4. 

3. A deep ravine, caused by the action of 
water. (Amer.) 

* gul$h, v.t. [Gulch, $.] To swallow greedily ; 
to gulp down. 

* gul9h -in, s. [Eng. gulch , s. ; diuiio. suit 
-£«.] A little glutton. 

* gule, v.t. [Gules.] 

Her. : Togive the colour of gules to. 

gule (1). 5. [Norm. Fr. = the begionlng or 
first day of a month.] (For def., see etym.) 

* gule (2), 3. [Lat guta.] 

1. The throat, the gullet. 

" Throats so wide and gules bo glutton ona'— Oauden. 

Tears of the Church, p. 323. 

2. Gluttony. 

gules, * goules, s. [Fr. 

gut ides, from Pers. gul, 
ghul, as a. = red, as s. = a 
rose, any roseate flower; 
cf. (?«fnor« = the flower of 
the pomegranate.] 

Her. : The heraldic term 
used to designate the co- 
lour red ; on aa engraved 
escutcheon it is represented by lines drawn 
vertically. 

"The showery arch 

With listed colours gay, ore. azure, gules. 
Delights and puzzles the beholder's eye." 

J. Philips: Cider, IL 

gulf, * gulfe, * goulle. * gulph, s. [O. Fr. 

gavlfe; Fr. golfe, from Late Gr. *:6..4>o<;(kolphx)s); 
Gr. (kolpos) = (1) the bosom, the lap, 

(2) a bay, a creek ; Sp., Port., k ltal. golfo.] 




ooil, t»6y; poTit, J^^l; cat, ^ell, chorus, 9WU, ben^h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, 09; expect, Xenophon, exist, -mg. 
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gulf- gullied 


L Ordinary Language : 
I. Literally: 


(1) In the same sense as II. 

(2) An abyss, a chasm, an immeasurable 
depth. 

“ Many a gulf profound as that Serbonian hog. 
Betwixt lJ.uiiiata and Mount C&siua old. 

Where armies whole have sunk." 

Milton : P. L.. 1L 692. 

( 3 ) A whirlpool, an eddy. 

" England his approaches makes as fierce 
Aa waters to the sucking of ».gulf." 

Shake up. : Henry V., 1L 4. 

2. Figuratively : 

*(1) That which awallows ; the gullet; the 
threat. 

** Tliat with many a lamb had glutted hi» gulf," 

Spenser : Shepheardt Calender ; Sept. 

* (2) Anything insatiable. 

V gulf of ruin _ 

>g gold." 


Bwallowlug gold 


Tennyton : Sea Dreamt, 79. 


(3) A wide interval or difference, as in na- 
ture, position, &c. 

(4) At Cambridge University, the bottom of 
the list of passes, where are entered the names 
of those who only just aucceed in passing. 


II. Technically : 

1. Geog. : An inlet of salt W’ater, larger than 
a creek, and more landlocked than a bay. 

"The Venetian admiral withdrew himself farther off 
from the idand Corfu, Into the gulf of the Adriatic.'”— 
A” nolle*; Hatorie of the Turket. 

2. Mining: A large deposit of ore in a lode. 
Tf Gulf of the Dead : [River of Death]. 


gulf Indented, a. Having the line of 
coast broken by gulfs or bays. 


Gulf Stream, s. 

liydrol ., Geog. } &c. : One of the leading 
currents in the ocean. As all these currents 
are so continuous as to be really liiit one 
current connected at the two ends, so that 
the movement of one part is the movement uf 
all, the Gulf Stream canuot strictly be said 
to begin anywhere. It is due to the reflux of 
the equatorial current. The condensation and 
superheating of the last-named current takes 
place mainly in the Caribbean Sea and the 
Gulf of Mexico, whence arises the name Gulf 
Stream. Its temperature there is about 50°. 
It emerges as a defined hot current through 
the Straits of Florida, and courses in a north- 
easterly direction at a little distance from the 
coast of the United States, so affecting the Ber- 
mudas as to make their climate semi-tropical. 
Between these islands and Halifax Sir Wy villa 
Thomson found the Gulf Stream about sixty 
miles broad, one hundred fathoms deep, and 
moving at the rate of three knots an hour. It 
was of a deep blue colour, in marked contrast 
to the dull green of the Arctic reflux. The Gulf 
Stream moves in a north-easterly direction 
towards Europe. It is generally believed to 
be through its influence that the western 
coast of that continent is 60 much milder than 
the corresponding latitudes of America. Dr. 
William Carpenter, however, has come to the 
conclusion that a great part of the surface of 
the Atlantic is mov ; ng northwards, brioging 
beat with it, and in large measure producing 
the climatal effects hitherto credited to the 
Gulf Stream. 

" Our beneficial ameliorator, the Gulf- tire am,’' — Sir 

Wyville Thornton : Voyage of the Challenger, 1. 121. 

gulf-weed, s. 

1. Bot . : An algal, Sargassum baccifentm, 
floating in the Atlantic within an area of more 
than 250,000 square miles between 20° and 45* 
N. latitude, and 19* and 47° W. longitude, or 
about seven times tbe extent of France. 
Stray plants of it are occasionally borne by 
the Gulf Stream to the western ahores of 
Britain. It is from being found chiefly in 
this current that it is called gulf-weed. 
Columbus encountered the gulf- weed about 
100 miles west of the Azores, and on aeeing it 
feared that his ships would run upon a shoal. 

"The wandering islands of gulf-weed." — Sir C. 

Wyville Thornton : Voyage of the Challenger, 1. 120. 

2. Gcal. : Prof. Edward Forbes believed that 
the position of the gulf-weed marked where 
an ancient coast-line of the Lnsitanian pro- 
vince existed on winch it had originally grown. 
Though species of Sargassum have occasionally 
been found rooted on particular shores, the 
Sargassumbacciferum never has been so found. 
It may perhaps lie an abnormal variety of 
Sargassum vulgar t. It flourishes in its present 
position, propagating itself by breakage, the 
vessels which it produces not being organa of 


fructi ft cation, but only air vesiclea. (5. P. 
Woodward.) 

Gulf-vieed banks: Tbe banka where gulf- 
weed grows. IGulf-weed.] 

* gull, gulph, v.t. & i. [Gulf, «.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To swallow up; toengulf; to overwhelm 
as in a whirlpool. 

2. At Cambridge University, fco place in the 
gulf or list of those who barely succeed in 
passing. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To flow like a gulf. 

" And deep Chary folia gulphing In aud out.” 

Sjmruer : Virgil' t Gnat, M2. 

2. To awallow up ; to overwhelm ; to drown. 

"The whirl pool't gulfing stream." 

Scott : Bridal of Triermain, li. 24. 

gulf'-y, * gulph y, a. [Eng. gulf; -y.] 
Full of gulfs, whirlpools, and eddies. 

'* And gulphy BLinola, rolling to the main." 

Pope : Homer; fliad xll. 21. 

* gul 1st, s. [Lat. gula.] A glutton, a gor- 
mandizer. 

gull (1), gul (1), s. [Corn, gullan ; Welsh 
gwylan ; Bret, gwelan.] 

I. Ordinary Jjmguagt : 

1, Literally : 

* (I) An unfledged nestling. 

" That ungentle gull, the cuckoo's bird.” 

Shaketp. : Henry IV., T. L 

(2) In the same sense as 11. 1. 

" Guilt are found in great plenty In every place."— 
Goldsmith ; Hitt, of Anim. Mat., pt. ilL, bk. vlL, ch. vi- 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) One who is easily gulled or cheated ; a 
simpleton, a dupe. 

"At firet I will express at full. 

Who Lb a true and jjerfectyuK indeed.” 

Sir J. Davit : Epig. %. 

4 (2) One who has been cheated, defrauded, 
or stripped. 

" For I do fear 

Lord Timou will be left a naked gull." 

Shaketp. : Timon of Athens, IL L 

* (3) A cheat, a fraud, a trick. 

"1 should think this a gnU. but that the white- 
bearded fellow speaks : Much Ado About 

Mot hi ng, iL 3. 

IL Zoology: 

1. Sing. : The English name of Larus, a 
genus of uatatorial ihirds. They are widely 
distributed along the shores of the several 
seas and oceans, feeding voraciously on fish, 
or at certain times goiag some distance in- 
land to look after worms in ploughed fields. 
They breed on rocky headlands, making a 
rude nest, in which they lay from two to four 
eggs. The genua Larus comprises 60 Gpecies, 
whose prevailing color ia white, “ with a gray 
mantle varying in shade from the most delicate 
pearl gray to a dark blackish slate or nearly 
black.” Gulls are very plentiful on the shores 
of the United States, common apeciea being tbe 
Great Black-headed Gull (L. maxima*) and the 
Herring Gull (L. argentatus). Two other 
American apecies are L. brachyrhynicvs, and L. 
delaicarensis. The Herring Gull ia the most 
widely distributed European speciea. Its nest 
is made of grass, and usually placed on a ledge 
of rock, or sometimes on tbo ground. In the 
United States, when the nests have been plun- 
dered hy fishermen, this gull sometimes builds 
in treea. The Mackerel Gull of New Zealand 
ia said to watch the long-billed oyster-catclier, 
aa it digs in the sand for blue crabs and other 
prey, and then dash upon it and rob it of ita 
prize. The flesh of gulls is rank and coarse, 
but the egga of the Herring Gull are taken in 
large uumbers for food. 

2. Plural: 

(1) The sub family Larinse, one of three 
into which the family Laridae is divided. It 
contains the genus Lestris (Skua), in addition 
to the gulls proper. 

(2) The family Laridae. It comprehends not 
only tbe gulls, hut the terns, petrels, &c. 

4 gull (2), * gul (2), * guile, s. [Lat. gula 
= the throat.] [Gullet.] A gulf, an eddy, a 
a whirlpool. 

" They re passage sodeynely stopped by a greate gul 
{ ingent voragot made with the violence of. tbe 
streames." — Brcnde : Quintus Curtius, lo. 115. 

gull (1), v.t. [Gull (1), s.J To cheat, to trick, 
to deceive, to dupe, to take in. 

" Be gulled no longer, for yoa'll find It true. 

They have uo more Religion, faith — than you." 

Dry den : J‘rol. to Amboy na. 


f&te, fAt, faro, amidst, what, fall, father ; wo w£t, here, carnal, her, there ; 
or, wore, wolf, work, who. sou ; mute, cub, eure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try. 


* gull (2), v.t. [Gull (2), a.] To a wallow up 
ur in. 

•” Thus wytb cruel] wanes and great blond shed the 
church was tome in peaces, foulye mangled with 
•clesities. it choaked with errors, while vuder the 
colour of wine It gulled In poison . '—Bale . Pageant 
Popet, fo. 74. 

* gull' age (age as ig), s. [Eng. gull ; -age.] 
The act of duping or tricking; the state of 
being gulled. 

'* Had you no quirk 

To avoid gullage, sir, by such a creature T" 

Ben Jont m. 

* gull'-edt^h er, *. [Eng. gull, and catcher.] 
One wliogulla or eafcchea simple or silly people ; 
a trickster ; a guller. 

Here comes my noble gul leaf chtr * 

Shaketp.: Twelfth Might, U. 4. 

4 gull'-er, 8. [Eng. gull ; -er.J A trickster ; • 
gull catcher ; a cheat. 

* gull -er, v.i. [Guller, «.] To cheat ; to 
trick ; to deceive. 

* gull-er-y, 8. [Eng. gull ; -cry.] 

1. A pond or place for breeding or keeping 
gulls. 

"Two other Instances of such Inland galleries exiot 
tn England.”'— A'. Trollope : Sleaford (1872). p. 68. 

2. Cheating; fraud; trickery. 

"The sweet deception and gallery of their own cor- 
rupted fancy.’”—//. More: Defence of Moral Cabbala, 
cb. lit. 

gul' let, * gol et„ 4 gel-ett, 8. [Fr. gendet, 
dimin. of U. Fr. golf, goule (Fr. gueule), from 
Lat. gula — the throat.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. The throat ; the passage in the neck 
through which the fuud passes into the 
stomach ; the oesophagus. 

'* Out of tho horde bones knocken Wiey 
The roary, for they caaten nought away. 

That may go thurgh tbe gullet soft and sote.” 

Chttvcer: C. T , 12,477. 

2. A channel for water. 

"The Enxlue sea and the Mediterranean, small gul- 
Jett, If compared wttbl the ocean."— Heylyn : Cosmo- 
graphic. 

3. A gore in a shirt. 

II. Technically ; 

1. Civ. Eng. : A narrow working cutting 
made in the formation of an excavation, and 
used as a means of laying down a pair of rails 
to bring the dirt-cars to the bank. 

2. Harness : The lower end of a horse-collar, 
around which passes the choke-strap, and the 
breast-strap which supports the pole of a car- 
riage. 

3. Saws : A hollow cut away in front of each 
saw-tooth, in continuation of the face, on alter- 
nate sides of the blade. Such saws are known, 
as gullet-sawa or brier-tooth saws. The gullet 
is adapted to allow the saw to be sharpened 
by a round or half-round file, by which the 
face of the tooth becomes concave when viewed 
edgeways, and acquires a thin cutting edge. 
Tbe increased curvilinear space also allows 
more room for the sawdust. [Gullet-saw.] 

gullet-saw, s. A saw having a hollow 
cut-away in front of each tooth in continual 
tion of the face and on alternate 6ides of the 
blade. Called also a brier-tooth saw. 

gullet tootn, s. A form of saw-tooth* 

[Gullet-saw.] 

gul' let-irig, s. [Eng. gullet; -ing .] 

Rail. Eng. : Iii excavating for railroads, a 
system of carrying the work forward in a series 
of steps upon which different gangs of men are 
at work with pick, shovel, and wheelbarrow, 
assisted by temporary’ lines of rail and dump- 
ing-waggons if the work be sufficiently exten- 
sive. Also called notching. 

gulleting press, s. A press for punch- 
ing or gulleting saw-blades, gumming worn 
saws, or paring down or retoothing broken 
saws. The punch is socketed in the end of a 
plunger whose upper portion is a double- 
threaded screw crowned hy a fly-handle. 

gul-ley, s. [Gully.] 

gul-li-blT-i-ty, s. [Eng. gullible; -ity.] The 
quality or atate of being gullible ; easy credu- 
lity. 

gul' li-ble, a. [Eng gull; -able.] That may 
or ean be easily gulled, cheated, or duped ; 
very credulous. 

4 gul -lied, a. [Eng. gully; -ed.\ Full of 01 
containing gullies ; channelled, furrowed. 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt, 
Syrian, w, ce = e : ey = a. qn = kw. 


gullish— gum 
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* gull'-ish, a. [Eng. gull ; -ish.] Like a gull ; 
foolish ; stupid ; simple. 

"They have most part sorn e gullish humour or other, 
by which they are led."— Barton : Anatomy of Melan- 
choly; To the Reader. 

* gull'- ish- ness, s. (Eng. gullish; -tips*. ] 
The quality nr state of being gullish ; silli- 
ness, stupidity, gullibility, 

gul'-ljrO). s. [Etym. doubtful.] (Sea extract.) 

*' Fftlrurw/LVi, which are little haulch-backed deml- 
knives, the Iron tool whereof is two inches long, ami 
the wooden handle one inch thick and three inches lu 
length."— Urjuhart: Rabclait, hk. i, ch. xxvil. 

gul-ly (2), * gul- ley, s. (Fr. goulet.] 
(Gullet.] 

1. A channel or hollow worn In the earth by 
water ; a ditch, a dike, a gutter. 

“ Parts of the shore interrupted by small valleys and 
gullies."— Cook: Third Voyage, bk. lv..ch. lv. 

2. The tram-plates or rails laid for the usa 
of tram -waggons. 

•giil'-ly, v.t . L i. [Gulley (2), s.] 

A. Trans. : To wear away or iuto a hollow 
or channel. 

B. Intrans. : To run with noise. 

* giil’-ljf-gut, s. [Eng. gull (2), v., and gut.] 
A glutton, a gormandizer. 

gul -ly-hole, s. [Eng. gully (2), s., and hole.] 
The hole or opening tbiough which gutters 
and drains empty themselves into a sewer. 

gu -lo, s. [Lat.= a gormandiser, an epicure.] 
Zool. : A genus of plantigrade carnivorous 
mammals, family Melida* (Badgers). Gvlo 
biscus is the glutton (q.v.), called also the 
wolverina. There are other species, aome 
zoologists including among them also tha 
Grison (q.v.). 

* gu-los'-l-ty, s. [I at. gulosns = gluttonous, 
from gulo - a glutton.] Gluttony, voracity, 
greediness, ravenousness. 

*’ Erring in gulosil*/, or superfluity of meats."— 
Browne: vulgar Errourt, hk. lv., ch. ix. 

gulp, v.t. & t. [Dut. gulpen = to swallow 
eagerly; O. Dut. golpen, gulpen —to quaff, 
from gulp — a wave; O. Dan. golpe — a gulf; 
Dan. gulpe = to disgorge. Thus gulp is only 
a variant of gulf or gulph.) [Gulf.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Literally : 

1, To swallow eagerly or in large draughts. 

*• He does not swallow, hut he gulps it down. ' 

Cowper: Conversation, 340. 

2. To inhale eagerly. 

" Then thy spruce citizen, washed artisan. 

And smug apprentice gulp tlieir weekly air." 

Byron ; Childe Harold, L 69. 

* II. Fig. : To awallow, to believe, to taka 
In eagerly. 

'* Such Jokes as these the old man not only toot in 
good part, hut glibly gulped down the whole narrative." 
—fielding : Voyage to Lisbon. July 24, 1734. 

* B, Intrans. : To swallow. 

" See them puff off the froth and gulp amain, 

While with dry 7 tongue 1 lick my lips in vain." 

Gay: Trivia, iL 191. 

H To gulp up : To disgorge ; to eject from the 
stomach. 

gulp, s. [Gulp, v .] 

1. The act of swallowing eagerly or in large 
draughts. 

2. A large mouthful ; as much as can be 
swallowed at oace. 

“ As oft as he can catch a gulp of air, 

And peep above the eeaa, he names the fair.*' 

Dry den ; Ovid ; Metamorphoses r. 

3. The act of disgorging. 

* gulph, s. [Gulf.] 

gul-riv'-age (age as 1^), s. [Gilravaoe.] 

gu-lun -5ha, ga lun'-uha, s. [.Some In- 
dian languages.] 

Pharm. : Au Indian febrifuge prepared, ac- 
cording to Dr. Wright, from the bruised stems 
of Tinospora verrucosa , and T. cordi folia, 
menispermaceous plants. 

"gu'-ly, a. [Eng. gule{s) ; -y.] Pertaining to 
or resembling gules ; red in colour. 

“The horrid standard of those fatal guly dragons."— 
Milton : Reform, in England, bk. il 

gum (1), *gome, * gomme (1), * goom, 

s. [A.S. goma = the palate, the jaws ; cogn. 
with Sw. gom ; Dan. gam ; feel, gom ; O. H. Ger. 
fuomo ; Ger. gaumen = the palate.] 


1, Anat. : Tha aoft covering of the dental 
arches. The gums consist of a dense con- 
nective tissue, covered by a acaly and strati- 
fied epithelium. 

“ I And upon enquiry, that the person whose tooth 
had been placed in my gums, was labouring under a 
complication of the filthiest of diseases, ami that the 
tooth inoculated them all on me."— A'nox : Winter 
Evenings, Even. 68. 

* 2. Fig. : Chatter, talk. 

“ There’s no occasion to bowss out so much unneces- 
sary gum."— Smollett . Peregrine Pickle, ch. xlv. 

gum boll, s. A boil or small abscess on 
the gums. 

gum rash, s. A rash or papular eruption 
frequent in children ; red gums. 

gum (2), * gomme (2), gumme, s. [Fr. 
gomme, from Lat. gtnnmi; Gr. Kopyu ( kommi ) 
= gum ; Sp. goma ; Port. &, Ital. gamma.] 

1. Hot. : Gum is a vegetable secretion, some- 
times occurring in intercellular spaces, formed 
by the separation of the walls of cells. It is 
viscid, but not oily. 

2. Chem. : The most typical kind of gum is 
Gum-Arabic, which is the exudation from tha 
steins of several apeciee of acacia growing in 
Egypt and Arabia. [Gum-Aoabic.] 

” Drop tears os fust as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum.” Shaketp. : Othello, v. 2. 

3. Pharm. : Gum is used as a demulcent to 
allay the irritation of the mucous membrane, 
also for suspending heavy powders, ss nitrate 
of bismuth when they are given in a liquid. 

4. The same as Gumming (q.v.). 

Tf Doctor’s gum is said to be furnished by 
Thus Metopium , a Jamaica plant, to which, as 
well as to aoma other plants. Hog gum has 
been attributed. Other compounds, in which 
gum is the last word, will be found scattered 
through tha book. \ 

gum-animal, s. 

Zool. : A name formed from “ the animal of 
the gum,” a rendering of the term applied by 
tha Moors to Galago senegalensis, a lemur said 
to feed on gum in three forests consisting of 
the trees producing gum -Senegal in the Sahara. 
( Griffith's Cuvier .) 

gum-animi, s. 

Bot., Comm., £ c. : A gram called in India 
copal, which is derived from a tree, Catena 
indica. It is obtained by cutting a notch in 
the tree sloping inwards and downwards ; the 
resin collects at the wound, and soon hardens. 
It is called in the south of India Piney Dam- 
mara. It is an excellent varnish. On the 
Malabar coast it is made iuto candles. 
{Wright, &c.) 

gum-arabic, s. 

1. Bot. £ Conrn. ; A gum obtained from the 
Acacia arabica, which growa abundantly in 
India and Arabia. [Acacia.] It is yielded 
also by A. speciosa ill India, A. nilotica and 
A. Seyal in Arabia, A. tortiiis and A. Ehrcn- 
bergiana in tropical Africa, A. mollissima and 
A. affinis supply a similar gum in Australia. 
Gum arabic can l>e obtained also from Vachcl- 
lia Farnesiana of India, a small tree closely 
allied to the true acacias ; a gum akin to it is 
derived from Terminalia belerica, a Myrobalan. 

2. Chem. : Gum arabic occurs in transparent 
white tears, which are often coloured yellow 
or brown by impurities ; it cracks on exposure 
to the air on the surface ; it is brittle, inodor- 
ous, and has a bland, mucilaginous taste. It 
dissolves in water, and the solution gives a 
precipitate of arabin on the addition of hydro- 
chloric acid. Gum arabic contains about 70 
per cent, of arabin, 2 CgHio 05 -f HqO. aud 17 
per cent, of water ; the rest consists of potash 
and lime, which were combined with the arabin. 
Gum is insoluble in alcohol. By the action 
of nitric acid, it is converted into mucic, sac- 
charic, and oxalic acids. Gum can ba dis- 
tinguished from dextrin by containing no 
dextrose, snd by giving a milky precipitate 
with oxalic acid. Gum gives precipitate with 
soluble salts of lead, copper, Ac. The sp. gr. 
of gum is 1*35. Ferric chloride precipitates 
gum and not dextrin. 

Gum-arabic tree : 

Bot. : (1) Acacia arabica , (2) A. Verek. 

Red gum-arabic tree : 

Bot. : Acacia Adansonii . 

gum butea, s. 

Bot., Chem., £ Comm. : A gum exuding from 
Butea frondosa aud B. superba , two papilio- 


naceous plants, and hardening upon their 
branches in beautiful ruby-coloured masses. 
The natives of north-western India use it in 
precipitating their indigo and in tanning, but 
English tanners object to use it on account 
of the colour which it imparts to leather. 
{Bindley.) 

gum cist us, s. 

Bot : Cist us lailaniferu*, a plant Introduced 
Into British greenhouses in a.d. 1029 from 
Spain. It produces ladanum, hut not in the 
same quantity that Cistus creticus doea. 

gum-dragon, 3 . 

Bot., Comm., £c. : A gum derived from Pterx 
carpus Draco, a papilionaceous plant. 

gum - elastic, s. Caoutchouc ; indi»- 
rubber. 

gum-elemi, s. 

Bot., Chem., Comm.: A gurn Baid to bt 
yielded by AmyrU Plumteri and A. hexandra. 

American gum-elemi: A gum derived in 
part from Icica Icicariba. 

gum-juniper, a. 

Bot., Chem., Comm., £ c. : The resin of Callv- 
tris quadrivalvis, a native of Barbary. The 
same as Gum-sandarach (q.v.). Once it wu 
believed to coma from the juniper, whence 
its name. 

gum kino, s. 

Bot., Chem., Comm., £c. : The name given to 
various resins ; that of the East Indies is 
derived from Pterocarpus Marsupium; that 
of Australia from Eucalyptus resinifera. 

gum lac, a. 

Bot., Chem., Comm., £c. : 

1. The juice of Ficus indica, benghakusis, 
and Tsjela, when it runs from wounds made 
by parasitic cocci. 

2. The juice of Aleurites laccifera, a Cey- 
lonese tree, belonging to the Euphorbiaceae. 

3. The juice of Erythrina monosperma, a 
papilionaceoua tree. 

gum -passages, s. pi. 

Bot. : Sap receptacles extending to a greater 
length through the parenchyma of plants than 
glands do, and designed for the passage of 
gum. They exist in Cactacese, Cyeadaceae, 
Amygdalaceae, &c. 

gum-pot, s. A copper boiler used by 
varnish-makers for melting the gum and 
mixing the ingredients. 

gum resins, s. pi. A name given to 
reams which are partly soluble in water, the 
remainder being soluble in alcohol. 

gum-sandarach, s. 

Bot., Chem., Comm., £c. : A gum exuding 
from Callitris quadrivalvis, one of the Cupres- 
aese, growing in Barbary, where it is called 
the Arar tree. It is a whitish yellow, brittle, 
inflammable, resinous substance, with an acrid, 
aromatic taste. It is used for making varnish, 
and when powdered constitutes pounce (q.v.X 

gum Senegal, s. 

Bot., Chem., Comm., £c. : A gum obtained in 
the west of Africa from the Acacia Verek and 
A. Adajisonii. 

gum-succory, s. 

1. Comm. : The gum of Chondrilla juncea. 

2. Bot. : That plant itself ; it is a composite 
one. 

gum-tragacanth, s. 

Bot., Chem., Comm., £c. : A gum produced 
at Sierra Leone by Sterculia Tragoeantha. 
One akin to it ia yielded by S. urens of Coro- 
mandel. 

gum trees, s. pi. 

Botany : 

1. The several species of the myrtaceona 
genus, Eucalyptus (q.v.). Some of them are 
giant trees, others of more moderate aize; 
their native country is Australia. Some are 
called Stringy-bark Gum-trees. 

2. Xanthorrhiea, a genus of Liliace®. 

The Black, called also the Yellow, Gum- 
tree, is Nyssa inllosa ; the Blue, Eucalyptus 
globulus; and the Red or White Gum-tree is 
E. resinifera. 


b6U, b<^; pout, j<Swl; cat, $ell, chorus, 9 hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = L 
-clan, -tian = sham -tion, -sion = shun : -tion, -§ion = zhun. -clous, -tlous, -slous = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = bcl. dpL 
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gum— grin 


gum-water, s. A distillation from gmn. 

gum w'ood, s. 

Bot. & Comm. : The wood of various gum- 
trees (Eucalypti). 


g plm (3), 8. [Etym. doubtful.) 

1. An instrument for shaping saw-lecth. 
[Saw-gum mek.) 

2. A hive made of a section of a hollow log ; 
a bee-gum. 

3. A hollow log inserted vertically into the 
ground as a curb for a spring. 


jum (1), v.t. & i. (Gum (2), s.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To cover or smear with gum ; to atifien 
with gum. 

"Or bleaching their hands at midnight, gumming. 
■.nd bridliug their beards, ur making their waist 
aiualL " — Ben J out an : DiscoverUs. 

2. To fasten or seal with or as with gum. 

« The eyelids are Hpt to lie gummed together with a 
viscous lujinuur. 1 '--' Surgery. 

t B. Intrans. : To exnde or form gum. 


gum (2), v.t. (Gum (3), s.) To deepen and 
enlarge as the teeth of worn saws. 

gum-bel-Ito (U as Ger. ii), s. [Named by 
von Kobell after von G umbel.) 

Min.: Esaeotially a hydrated ailicata of 
alumina and iron, the composition approaching 
that of pinite. It occurs in greenish-white, 
short, fibrous layers in clay-slatc, at Nord- 
halben, in Bavaria. (T. Davies, F.G.S.) 


gum -bo, s. (Gobbo.) 

gumbo-musqud, s. The name given In 
the West Indies to the seeds of Abelmoschvs 
escuUntus. Reduced to powder and steepeil 
in rum, they are considered to be a powerful 
remedy for snake bites. 

gum -lie, a. (Etym. doubtful.) Muddy. 

*' O ye wba leave the springs of Calvin, 

For gumlbe dubs uf your ain dolviu l' J 
Bunn- A Dedication To Gavin Hamilton, Esq. 


gum'-ma (pi. gum -ma ta), a. [Lat. gummi 
= gum,* which the tumour* resembles in its 
contents.) [Gum (2), s.) 

ralhol. : A muscular node or tumour, often 
constituting Dne of the tertiary symptoms of 
syphilitic poisoning. It ends by softening 
and ulcerating. 


gummed, pa. par. or a. [Gum, v.) 

I. Lit . : Smeared, daubed, or fastened with 
gum. 

*2. Fig.: Stiff, starched. 

••We hate the stiff and gummed deportment of the 
Italian .'’— Gentleman Jnstructcd, p. &4S. 


gum'-mcr, s. [Eng. gum (3), a. ; -er.) A tool 
or machine for deepeuiug and enlarging the 
interdental spaces of worn saws. [Saw-cum- 
mer, Gulletino-press.) 


gum'-mie, «. [Eng., &c., gtm; -ic.) Derived 
from or pertaining to gum. 


gummic acid, s. 

Chem. : [Ahabin]. 

* gum mlf'-cr-ous, a. [Lat. gummi — gum ; 
jero = to bear, to produce, and Eng. adj. sutf. 
^w,] Bearing or producing gum. 

gum-mi-ncss, s. [Eng. gummy ; -ness.) 

1. The quality or state of being gummy ; 
viscosity. 

2. An accumulation of gummy matter. 

“The tendons are involved with a great gummine.<$ 
and collection of matter."— Wiseman / Surgery, bk. 
viii. 

giim -ming, pr. par., a., & 8. [Gum, v.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. cfc particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of smearing or fasten- 
ing with gum. 

2. Hart. : A disease in trees bearing stone- 
fruit, characterized by a morbid exudation of 
gum, and arising from exposure to excess of 
beat or cold, or audden alteration of tempera- 
ture. It is generally fatal to the tree. 

3. Lithng. : The treatment of a lithographic 
stone with a solution of gum-arabic, after, or 
simultaneously with, the etching process, 
whereby the clean parts of the stone devoid 
of work are protected from receiving fatty 


matter, and thus reject the greasy Ink when 
the roller passes over the atone. The clean 
surface of the stone ia damped after each 
impression, but, unless the gumming process 
were previously performed, it would not per- 
manently reaiat the Ink. 

gum- mite, s. [Ger. gummit, from Lat. 
gummi ; Gr. K6fj.pt (fcowmi) = gum, aud autl. 
Me (Min.) (q.v.). So called irom its resem- 
blance to gum.) 

Mineralogy : 

1. An amorphous mineral of greasy lustre, 
reddish or brownish colour, and yellow streak. 
Hardness, 2'ii to 3; sp. gr., 3*9 to 4'2. Com- 
pos. : sesquioxide of uranium, 72'0 ; lime, 
d; silica. 4’2d ; phosphoric ucid, 2 30 ; water, 

14 75, Ac. Occurs in Saxony. (Dana, Ac.) 

2. II alloy site (q.v.). (Dreithaupt.) 

* gum-mOS' l-ty, S. [Lat. gummostts = gum- 
my; gummi = gum.) The nature of gum, 
gumminesa ; a viscous or gummy quality or 
nature. 

* gum' mo US, a. [Lat. gnmmosus, from gum- 
mi - gum.) Of the natnre or quality of gum ; 
gnmmy. 

•• Resinou* or gammons hml lea dissolved in *plnt of 
win e."— Boyle: Works. Iv. 337. 

gum'-my, * gum mic, a. (Eng. gum ; - y . ] 

1. Consisting of guiu ; of the nature or 
quality of guin ; viscous, adhesive. 

•* Of thl» gummte and glutinous subatauce they 
frame also their dores aud entries which axe wkle and 
large."— P. Holland ' Plinie, bk- xt. ch. vL 

2. Covered with or bearing gum or viscous 
matter ; productive of gum. 

“ Lightning, whose thwart flame driven down. 

Kind lea the gummy bark oi flr and nine." 

JJiUon . P. /-.. x. 1,076. 

3. Closed or hejd together by gum or other 
viscous matter. 

" [He] mb» his gummy eyes, end scrubs bis pate." 

Dryden: Persius, sat. 111. 

* 4. Puffy, atuffy, swollen, puffed out. 
(Slang.) 

gump, s. [Etym. doubtful ; cf. Sw. <fc Dan. 
gump; IceL gumjrr = the buttocks.) A foolish 
fellow, a stupid, n dolt. 

gump'-tion, s. (Etym. donbtfuL) 

1. Shrewdness, cleverness, intelligence. 
(Colloquial.) ( Lytton : My Novel, bk. iv., ch. xii.) 

2. A term In painting for the art of prepar- 
ing colours. Also applied to a nostrum much 
in request by painters in aearch of the sup- 
posed “lost medium” of the old masters, and 
to which tbey ascribe tbeir unapproachable 
excellence. The formula for preparing this 
medium gives a mixture of drying Iipeed oil 
and mastic varuish which gelatinises ; or 
simple linseed oil and sugar of lead. 

gun, * gonne, * gunne, s. [A word of doubt- 
ful origin. iSkeat refers it to 'Wei. gum — a 
bowl, a gun ; lr. & Gael, ^unaa.) A weapon 
having a barrel adapted to receive and dis- 
charge a missile, which is projected by a 
charge of powder, gun-cotton, or air, as the 
case tnay be. The term is applied to pieces of 
all sizes, from the fowling-piece to the largest 
cannon, and in ordinary language more espe- 
cially to the former, though in strict military 
language it is applied only to the ordnance. 
For descriptions of the various kinds, see 
Air-gun, Blunderbuss, Carbine, Cannon, Fire- 
arm, Howitzer, Mitrailleuse, Mortar, Pistol, 
Rifle, &c. A description of the various parts 
of a gun or fire-arm will ba found under the 
appropriate words. 

If I. Great gun: 

(1) Lit. : A large piece of ordnance ; a can- 
non. 

(2) Fig. : A person distinguished or eminent 
io any branch, as in speaking, science, «fcc. 

2. To blow great guns : To blow very strongly ; 
to blow a gale. 

gun-barrel, s. The barrel or lube of a 
gun. Gun-barrels are known as stub, stub- 
twist, wire-twist, Damascus-twist, stuh-Da- 
mascus. 

Gun-barrel drain: A cylindrical drain of 
small diameter. 

gun battery, s. 

1. Fortiji cation : The emplacement of two 
or more pieces of artillery, destined to act on 
the offensive or defensive. It may be En 
eeharpe ; having a line of Are oblique with the 


object. En re vers ; playing upon the rear oi 
the enemy. Croaa-flre ; several batteries hav- 
ing a converging fire upon an object. Case* 
mate ; when protected by abumb-proof cham- 
ber, and firing from embrasures. Baibette; 
firing over a parapet. Ricochet (smooth 
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bores only); when the balls, with & low 
charge, traverse the inner face of the enemy's 
work, aud rebound and roll along the game. 
Mountain ; light pieces adapted to be dis- 
mounted and, with their dislocated car- 
riages, carried on mules. Some ot these have 
been made in two pieces, which unscrew for 
ease in transport. 

2. Fiddeartillery : The tactical unit of field- 
artillery, consisting of six or eight field guns 
under one command, together with the officers, 
men, horses, waggons, aud stores. [Battehy.] 

gun -carriage, s. The apparatus upon 
which a cannon is mounted for service. It 
may or may not he adapted for the transpor- 
tation of the piece. Land guo-carriages com- 
prise field, siege, casemate, aud barbette car- 
riages. The two former axe adapted for the 
transportation as well as service of the piece, 
while the latter are intended lo be kept m one 
position in a fortification, lu Moncriett's gun- 
carriage, the gun is supported upon a moving 
fulcrum, which, ou the firing of the gun, is 
caused to shift nearer to the gun and farther 
from a counterweight, spring, or hydraulic 
buffer, while at the same time the gun is 
brought into a lowered position for reloading, 
and is then automatically raised into position 
for firing. By the shifting of the fulcrum, 
the statical momentum of the balance weight 
is made to preponderate so greatly over that 
of the gun that it will, when allowed free 
actiou, after the loading of the gun, raise the 
same into its original position. 

gun-cotton, s. 

Chem.: Pyroxylin. Trinitro-cellulose, CeHj 
(NO^jO* more probably a nitric ether of cellu- 
lose, C* 12 Hu( 0N02) 6 04, as by the action of re- 
ducing agents as hydric potassium sulphide, 
KHS, and iron and acetic achl, it ia converted 
into cellulose. Boiled with ferrous sulphate 
and concentrated hydrochloric acid, it gives off 
all its nitrogen as N0O2. Gun-cotton was dis- 
covered by Schonbein in 1S45. It is prepared 
by drying cotton-wool at 100°, and then 
leaving it for twenty-four hours in a mixture 
of one volume of nitric acid sp. gr. 1‘5, aud 
three volumes of snlphuric acid sp. gr. 1'85, 
the mixture being cooled lo 10°. It is then 
washed with water, and, if required pure, 
again with a mixture of one part alcohol aud 
three parts etber to remove the lower nitrates. 
[Collodion.] Goo-cotton finely divided ex- 
plodes between 160*— 17l>\ It keeps best if 
it is washed with soda. Compressed gun-cot- 
ton burns like tinder, but is exploded by 
mercuric fulminate. It is used for torpedoes. 

gun-deck, s. 

Naut . . That deck of a ah ip of war which 
carries the bulk of her armament. 


gun fire, s. 

Mil. : The hour at which the morning or 
evening gun is fired. 

* gun-flint, s. A piece of flint fixed in the 
lock of a musket to fire the charge, before tbe 
introduction of percussion caps. 

“Those things we brought away, learlng In the room 
of them medals, gun-jlints. & lew ualls, aud an old 
empty bam.1 with the Irou hoopa ou it."— Coo*-’ 
Second Voyage, bk. L, ch. vii. 

gun-harpoon, 3: A harpoon fired from 
a gun, used mounted In a crutch on the gun- 
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wale of a whaleboat. It ia made of steel, ami 
has a chain or long shackle attached to it, to 
whieh tha whale-line is fastened, Soina gun- 
harpoons carry a grenade or flask of poison. 

gun-loolt, s. The lock of a guo ; the com- 
bination of parts by which the propulsive 
charge is caused to Ignite. 

Gun-loch hammer: The cock or striker of a 
fire-arm lock. 

gun-metal, a. A bronze from which can- 
non were formerly cast. Ordinarily nine parts 
copper and one tin. Other metala have been 
sometimes ndded to or substituted for tin, 
copper still remaining the basis of tha alloy. 

gun-pendulum, s. 

1. (Ballistic-pendulum.) 

2. [Epkouvette.] 

gun-port, s. A port or hole in the aide 
of a ship for a gun. 

grin -searcher, a. An instrument with 
one or more projecting prongs to ascertain 
whether the bore of a gun be honeycombed. 

gun-stock, a. The part of a gun to which 
tha barrel and lock are fastened. It is usually 
of walnut ; in Europe tha Juglans regia, in 
America the Juglans nigra. 

gun-tackle, 

Nant. : The ropes and pulleya attached to 
the sides of the ports, and to the gun-carriage 
(for light or smooth-bora guns), by which tha 
gun is run out. It consists of two single 
blocks, one movable and the other fixed, the 
standing end of tha fall being secured to the 
movable block. 

• gun, v.i. [Gun, a] To shoot with a gun ; to 
go fowling. 

" There Is less dimmer ln*t than gunning, Sanchlo.” 
lieaum. dt Flet. : Rule a Wife, i. 2. 

gu'-na, 8. [Sansc., = quality.] 

Philol. : A term used, especially in Sanscrit 
grammar, to denote the changing of i and i to 
e, u and u to d, ri ami rt to ar, by compound- 
ing them with the prefix a ; thus a + t, or i = 
e, a + u, or u — d, &c. 

• gu’-nar-chy, a. [Gynabchy.] 

gu nate, v.t. [Guna .] 

Philol. : To change by the process known as 
gnnation; to sulyect to the change ot guna 
fq.v.). 

^u-na’-tion, s. [Guna.] 

Philol. : The process of gunating ; the atata 
of being gunated. 

gun'-bdat, s. [Eng. gun , and boat.] A small 
vessel of war, of light draught of water, carry- 
ing from one to four guns. 

gun'-da, s. [Hind., = four of anything; a 
knotted string tied round a child's neck as a 
charm.) Four. Used by the poorer natives 
of Madras, &c., especially for four cowries. 
They are accustomed, in making their humble 
purchases, to place out their cowries in fours, 
or at least to estimate them in fours, ( Anglo- 
Indian , .) 

"Five, nine, or twenty-one kowrles. or as many 
ffundat of them." — Berklott dt Jaffur Siiurrcef : Mus- 
sulmans India, p. ^7-t 

• gun'- de-let, s. [Gondolet.] 
gun-jah, s. [Ganjah.] 

gunje, ganj, s. [Bengali.] A granary, a 
depot ehfefiy of grain for sale ; a commercial 
depot in general ; a wholesale market held on 
a particular day. (Anglo-Indian.) (Glossary 
to Mill: Hist. Brit. India.) 

Gunje enters as a compound into the 
Indian names of places, as Raneepunje or 
R&niganj. 

•gun -nage (age as lg), s. [Eng. gun; -age.] 
The armament of a ship of war. 

gim-nel (1), s. [Gunwale.] 

gun’-ner, * gun-nare. s- [Low Lat. gunna- 
riws.] [Gun, s. ; Gunsteh.] 

L Ord. Lang. : A person who works or is 
billed in the working of a gun ; a cannonicr. 

“ Niniou Saunders, master to the sayd Gilbert Pot. 
ind Jolm Owen, a RunmaKer. both gunners of the 
Tower."-— Stow • Edward VI. (au. 1553). 


II. Technically: 

1. Mil.: An artillery soldier employed in 
the working of a gun. 

2. Nav. .* A warrant-officer who haa eharge 
of the onlnancc-stores and ammunition ou 
l>oard ship, aud acta as asaiatantto the gun- 
uery officer. 

gunner's -calipers, s.pl. An instrument 
made of sheet-brass with steel points, and 
shaped like a pair of bow-legged compasses. 
The graduations ahow the diameters of shot 
and shell, the calibres of guua, linear inchca, 
degrees of the circle, &c. 

gunner ’s-lovel, a. [Gunner’s- perpen- 
dicular.) 

* gunner’s-pcrpendicular, s. An in- 
strument for ascertaining the highest points 
at the bieech aud muzzle of a piece of ord- 
nance, when on uneven ground, in order to 
determine tha troe line of sight. [Gdnner’s- 
level.] 

* gunners-quadrant, s. The gunner’s 
quadrant is a graduated arc of 90°, or rather 
more, made of brass or wood, and having an 
arm attached, which ia passed into the bore 
of the gun for the purpose of ascertaining the 
elevation. The wooden level lias a leaden 
bullet suspended by a string, which indicates 
the perpendicular, the deviation from which 
is measured on the arc. The metallic quad- 
rant ia of more elaborate construction, and 
has a spirit-level attached. [GbNNEn's-PEn- 
PENDJCULAR.] 

gun' ner-a, a. [Named after Ernest Gunner, 
bishop of* Drontheiin in Norway, and a 
botanist.] 

But.: A genus of Araliaeeae (Ivy worts). 
Gunner a scabra or I'anke , which resembles a 
giant rhubarb, waa found by Mr. Darwin on 
the saudstone cliffs of Chiloe. Its roots are 
used by tanners, and are astringent ; its 
fleshy leaf-stalks are eatable. The fruit of G. 
macrocephala is commonly used in Java as a 
stimulant. 

* gun -ner-ess, s. [Eng. gunner ; -ess.] A 
female gunner. 

" Brown-locked Demoiselle K^rolgne, with pike and 
behnet. sits there as aunnereu"— Carlyle : French 
Revolution, pt. L. bk. vli,. ch. v. 

gun-ner-y, s. [Eng. gunner; -y.) That 
branch of science which deala with the con- 
struction of guns, the mode of firing them 
under various circumstances, the quality of 
the material of which they are made, size, 
form, and material of the projeetile, quality 
and quantity of the charge, elevation to be 
given to the gun, &c.; the science of artillery. 

"From the first rude essays of clubs aud atones, to 
the present perfection of gunnery.” — Burke : l'» ndic, 
of ,v at tonal Society, 

giin’ nic, s. [Etym. doubtful] 

Mining : 

1. A large, open, excavated space in a mine. 

2. In Cornish, a term applied to breadth or 
width ; single gunnies are three feet wide. 

gun'-nirig, s. [Gun, v.] The act of shooting 
or hunting game with a gun. 

gun'-ny, giin-ney, s. [Bengali guni.] 

Fabric : Heavy coarse goods used for wrap- 
ping bales of cotton, for cotton bags, <fcc. 
Gunny is made from fibres of the corehorus 
(jute) ; the bag made thereof is used to carry 
grain, &c., ou the l>acks of buffaloes, and for 
enclosing articles for exportation— rice, salt- 
petre, pepper, ceffee. 

gun'-p<Sw-der, s. [Eng. gun, and powder.] 

1. Chem. : A mechanical mixture of about 
74‘9 per cent, of potassium nitrate. 13*3 of 
carbon, aud 11S of sulphur; but the compo- 
sition varies according to the uses for which 
it is employed. Blasting powder generally 
coutains more sulphur. The amount of po- 
tassium nitrate can be determined by treating 
the powder with hot water, and evaporating 
the solution ; tha sulphur can be extracted by 
bisulphide of carbon. The substances pro- 
duced by the explosion cannot be represented 
by a chemical equation, as they vary with 
the pressure and the size of the grains of the 
powder. The principal produets arc carbonic 
anhydride, COg, carl onie oxide, CO, nitrogen, 
sulphate of potassium, carbonate of potassium, 
and sulphide of potassium. 


II Smokeless powder: Various forms of gun- 
powder of high power are now- made, the 
combustion of which produces little or iu> 
smoke. 

2. Hist. : According to Sir George Staunton 
gunpowder has been kimwu in China and India 
from & remote period of antiquity as an agent 
for blasting rocks. The statement, however,, 
is doubtful. In Europe, Roger Bacon alluded 
to it iu his work Dc Nullitate Magien , about. 
a.d. 1267. A German monk, Schwartz, about 
1330, ia said to have discovered the method ot 
its manufacture. 

gunpowder-engine, a. A form of gas- 
engine in which the motiou of the piston is. 
caused by the evolution of gas resulting from 
the combustion of gunpowder. 

gunpowder-hammer, s. a pile-driver 
operated by the explosive force of gunpowder. 

Gunpowder Plot, s. 

1. Hist.: A plot, formed about a.i*. 1604* 
by Robert Catesby, aon of Sir Thomas Cateaby, 
various Roman Catholics of rank, goaded into 
excitement by the penal laws directed against/ 
their faith and its professors, joining as aecom- 
pliees. Their aim was to blow- up the Houses- 
of Parliament by gunpowder on November 5, 
1605, and destroy king, lords, aud commons 
by one blow. An anonymous letter of mys- 
terious warning, sent "to Lord Monteagle, 
having led to the discovery of the plot, various 
conspirators were executed ou January 30 and 
31, 1606, aud one on May 3 following. Among 
those put to death was Guy Faux, who had 
been caught in the vault be*lov the House of 
Lords with matches and touchwood upon his 
person ready to fire the train. In 1S25, this 
“cellar" was converted into offices. Since 
1605 all placea connected with the Houses of 
Lords and Commons where explosives could 
be stowed away are annually searched at the 
opening of Parliament. [Guv*.] 

2. Ch. Hist. & Law: A thanksgiving service 
for the deliverance from the Gunpowder Plot, 
though, properly speaking, it never formed 
part of the English Liturgy, was aunexed to 
it at the commencement of each new reign. 
Go January 17, 1859, directions were given for 
its discontinuance. 

gunpowder - press, s. A press for 
pressing mill-cake into hard cake preparatory 
to granulating. 

gunpowder- tea, s. 

Comm. : A kind of green tea, the leaves used 
for which, generally younger than those for 
other sorts, are the smallest and most closely 
cuiled, so as to constitute small balls or pellets. 

gun-room, s. [Eng. gun, and room ] 

Naut. : A room on one of the lower decks 
of a ship of war, in which the junior executive 
and non-combatant officers live, except the 
warrant officers and, in some eases, the junior 
engineers. The senior officers of the navy and 
the marines live in the wardroom. 

gun-shot, s. & a. [Eng. gun, and sfcoL] 

A. As substantive: 

1. The act of firing a gun ; a discharge of O- 
guu ; a shot. 

•* Gunshots were wildly fired Id all directions." — 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng , ch. xi. 

2. The distance to which a shot can be 
thrown with effect by a gun ; the range of a 
gun or cannon. 

B. adj. : Made or caused by a shot from 
a gun. 

" Great bath been the contention among the learned 
about fire and venom in gunshot wounds.' — Wurman : 
On Surgery, bk. vi. 

gunshot- wounds, s. pi. 

Surg . : Wonods caused by shots from guns, 
also by splinters of w r ood, iron, &c., or any 
other substance which the tiring of guns may 
have made to fly about as projectiles. The 
treatment of such wounds is an important 
branch of surgery which has made great ad- 
vances in reecut times. 

gun'-smith, s. [Eng. gun, and smtfA.] One 
whose trade or occupation is to make or re- 
pair firearms. 

gun'-smith-er-y, s. [Eng. gunsmith; -try. 1 
The art, trade, or occupation of making guns 
or firearms ; the trade or occupation of a gun- 
smith. 
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•gun'-ster, s. [Eng. gun: fluff, -stir (q.v.).] 
The same as Gunner (q. v.). 

% Steele usea gunner and gunster in a 
Indicroualy figurative senae. 

•' Those who recount strange accidents &ud circum- 
stances which have no manner of foundation In truth, 
when they design to do mischief, are comprehended 
under the appellation of gunuers : but wheu they 
endeavour only to surprise and entertain, they are 
distinguished by the name of gututers." —Tatler, No. 8S. 

•gun stiek, s. [Eng. gun, and sftcfc.) A 
atick or rod for ramming down the charge 
Into a gun ; a rammer, a ramrod. 

•’gun' stone, * gone-stone, s. [Eng. gun , 
and stone.) A shot for a cannon, round atonea 
having been originally used for the purpose. 
’’Tell the pleasant prince this mock of hLs 
Hath turned his balls to gunstoncs." 

Shakesp. ; Henry F„ 1. a. 

Gun’ ter, s. [Edmund Gunter, profeasor of 
astronomy in Gresham college from a.d. 1619 
to hia death in 1626. 

Gunter’s-ehain, s. 

Surv. : A surveyors chain 66 feet or 4 roda 
(of 5} yards each) in length, having 100 links, 
each joined to the adjacent one by three links. 
A square chain is one-tenth of an acre, or 
10,000 sqnare links. It was invented by Ed- 
mund Gunter to aid in calculating areas. 
7*92 inches = 1 link ; 100 links — 1 chain, or 
4 rods, or 22 yards ; 80 chains = 1 mile. 

Gunter’s line, s. A line of numbers on 
Gunter’s-scale used for performing the innlti- 

{ dicatioo or division of numbers. It is the 
ogaritbmic scale of proportionals, which, 
being graduated upon the ruler, serves to 
aolve problems in the same manner as 
logarithms do arithmetically. It is usually 
divided into 100 parts, every tenth of widen 
is numbered, beginning with oue and ending 
with ten, so that if the first great division 
stand for the one-tentli of an integer, the uext 
great division will stand for two-tenths, and 
the intermediate divisions will represent 
hundredths of an integer, whilst the large 
divisions beyond ten will represent units ; 
and if the first set of large divisions represent 
units, the subdivisions will represent tenths, 
whilst the second set of large divisions will 
represent tens, and the subdivisions units, 4 c. 

Gunter’s -seale, s. A large plane scale 
inveuted by Mr. Gunter. It has various lines 
of numbers engraved on it, by which questions 
in calculation, navigation, and surveying are 
aolved mechanically by the aid of the dividers 
or a slider. On oue side of it are scales of 
equal parts, chords, sines, tangents, rhombs, 
4 c. ; on the other side are the corresponding 
logarithmic lines. It consists of a fiat ruler 
of boxwood, two feet long, baviug various 
lines laid down upon it, by means of which 
various problems may be performed by the 
extension of the compasses only. 

gun wale (w silent), gun -nal, gun nel, 

s. [Eng. gun, and wale (q.v.)*.] The upper 
planking covering the timber-heads round the 
ship; a piece of timber around tbe top side of 
a boat, and having rowlocks for the oars. 

M The first rope going athwart from gunnal to gun- 
nal. “ — Ham frier . Voyage (an. 16&9). 

• gurge, s. [Lat. gurges . ] A whirlpool, an eddy. 

"The plain, wherein a black bituminous gurge 
Boils out,'* Milton : P. L., iii. 41. 

* gurge, v.t. [Gurge, s.) To swallow up ; to 
overwhelm. 

" In gurging gnlfe of these such surging seas. 

My poorer soule who drowned doth death request” 
Mirrour for Magistrates, p. 227. 

gur'-gi-on, s. [Fr. grugeons, from grnger = 
to crush.] [Grudginos.] The coarser pa it of 
meal, sifted from the brau. 

gur'-gle, t’.i. [ltal. gorgoliare = to gurgle, to 
bubble, gorgoglux = a gurgling, gorgo = a 
whirlpool, a gulf; Lat. gurges.] 

1. To run or pass along with a purling 
aourd, as water over a broken or stony bottom, 
or as a liquid from a bottle. 

"And from the turf a fountain broke 
And gurgled at our feet.” 

Wordsworth , Fountain. 

* 2. To make aoy similar sound ; to coo. 

*’ For she will plain, and gurgle, as she goes 
As does the widowed ringdove.” 

Mason : English Garden, lit 

gur'-gle, s. [Gitrole, r.] A purling, bub- 
hling noise, as of water running over a broken 
or atony bottom, or a liquid from a bottle 
or other narrow aperture. ( Thompson : The 
Bower.) 


gur -glet, s. [Gurole, v.) A porous earthen 
jar for cooling water by evaporation. 

gur'-g6yle f s. [Gargoyle.] 

gur-hof ite, gur-ho fi-an, s, [From 

Gurhof, in Lower Austria, wlfere it occurs.) 

Min . : Compact poreellanous dolomite, a 
snow-white and translucent variety of that 
mineral. 

gur'-jun, *. [An East Indian word.) The 
native name of “ Wood-oil,” derived from 
Diptcrocarpus ktwis, in the Eastern Peninsula. 
[Wood-oil.] 

* gur kin, a [Gherkin.] 

gur'-let, 8. [Etym. doubtful.) 

Masonry, <£c. : A pickaxe with one sharp 
poiot and one cutting-edge. 

gui'mie, s. 

Mining : A level or working. [Gdnnie.] 

gur' nard, gur net, ‘gur narde, 5. [O. 

Fr. gournal, goumauld, gourneau, goumaut, 
grongnard = a grunter ; cf. Mod. Fr. grondin, 
from grander = to grunt, referring to the 
noise which gurnards make when drawn from 
the water.) 

Ichthyology : 

1. Sing.: The genus Trigla (q.v.). They 
have a mailed and angular head, the opercule 
and shoulder bones apiny, two dorsal fins, 
large pectoral fina, the first three raya being 
without membranes and separated from the 
rest, ao as to constitute cirri. They inliahit deen 
water. There are in all about 40 species, which 
spread throngb temperate and tropical seas. 
The moBt marked peculiarity of these fish is 
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the possession of three finger-like rays, in front 
of the peetoral fins, which are well supplied 
with nerves and are organs both of touch end 
locomotion. Most of the Gurnards live near 
the bottom, and feed 00 crustaceans, mollusks, 
and small fishes. When handled they make a 
peculiar sound, caused by the escape of gas 
from the air-bladder. The Red Gurnard ( Trigla 
pint) is common, and is much used for food. 
It grows to a length of 15 inches. The Gray 
Gurnard (T. gvmardus) is also common. A 
much rarer species is the Sapphirine Gurnard 
( T. hintndo) named from the beautiful blue 
color of its pectoral fins. It grows to about 
two feet in length. Gurnards are fished for 
with the traveling net, or with hook and 
line. 

2. PI. : The family Sclerogenid® or Triglidae 
(q.v.). (Parrel/, Couch, 4c.) 

Flying Gurnard. [Flyino.] 

gur -6 lite, gyr-6-Hte (gyr as ir), s. 

[Gr. yvpos ( guros ) — a circle, and Acflos ( lithos ) 
= a stone. The Bi-itish Museum Catalogue 
spells the word gurolite, Dana gyrolite. U is 
left unaltered because of the circumflex on v.] 

Min. : A white translucent mineral of pearly 
or vitreous lustre , o cc urri ug i n lame 11 ar rad iated 
concretions. Hardness, 3 to 4. Compos. : 
siliea, 507 to 51*9 ; alumina, 1*3 to 1*5; lime, 
30*0 to 33*2; water, 14*2 to 15, 4c. From 
Skye, from Nova Scotia, Greenland, 4c. 

gur' rah, s . [Hind, gorhd.) 

Fabric: A kind of plain, coarse Indian 
muslin. 

*gur ry (1), $. [Etym. doubtful.] An alvina 
evacuation. (Holland.) 

gur'-ry (2), gurh, s. [Hind, gurh, garh ; 
Mahratta gud, gad.) A wall flanked with 
towers. (Anglo-Indian.) (Glossary to Mill: 
Hist. Brit , India.) Any small fort. 

T It oecnra in the names of many Indian 


placea, but la generally written ghur , which 
would mean a house, and Is an error. For 
example GawIlyAur ahould be Gawilyur/i. 

gurt, s. [A corrupt, of gate (q.v.).] 

M in. : A channel for water. 

guse, «. [GooaE.] 

gush, * guseh ^n, v.i. A t. [Jat\.gtua,gj6sa = 

to gush ; cf. Dut. gudstn =. to gush ; $w. g&s.* 
= to blow, to pnff.) 

A. Intransitive : 

L Literally : 

1. To flow or rush out with violeooe or 11 
a stream ; to pour out violently. 

"Out of whoea eie* there gushed, itreames of teueo.** 
Surrey: Virgil; .Eneid IL 

2. To l)e poured out or uttered rapidly and 
copiously. 

" Rome bumbler poet. 

Whoa* aontf* gushed from tit a heart.* 

Longfellow: The Day Is Done. 

3. To be filled with water, tcara, 4c. 

" Line after line my gushing eyee o’erflow.* 

Pope : Etotsa to A Mard, U. 

II. Fig. : To act in an extravagant or effu- 
sive manner ; to be effusively sentimentaL 

* B. Trans. : To emit or ponr out rapidly 
and copiously. (Followed by out.) 

"The yawning wound 

Gushed out a purple stream, and stained the ground.* 

Dryden * Virgil ; .Eneul lx. MO, 

*! For the difference between to gush and to 
flow, see Flow. 

gush, s. [Gush, r.) 

1. Lit. : A rapid and copioua emission or 
flow of a liquid from an enclosed place ; a 
liquid emitted rapidly and copiously; a rapid 
and copious emission of anything resembling 
a liquid. 

** In a moment forth he teems 
HU little song In gushes." 

Wordsworth : The Green Linn*. 

2. Fig. : Extravagant or effusive affectation 
of sentiment. 


* gush et, s. [Gusset.] 


giish'-Ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Gush, t>.) 

A. As pr. par. (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

L Literally : 

1. Flowing or pouring out rapidly and co- 
piously. 

2. Emitting copiously. 

"[She] strove to stanch the gushing wound.* 

Scott : Marmion, viL Si- 
ll. Fig. : Extravagantly effusive or full ot 
sentiment ; characterized by an excessive af- 
fectation of sentiment ; effusively and demon- 
stratively affectionate. 

C. As subst. : The act or state of pouring 
out rapidly and copiously. 

*' The gushing of the wave 
Far. far away. * Tennyson ; Lotus-Eaters, »L 

gush-ihg-ly, adv. [Eng. gushing; -Zy.) 

1. Lit. : In a gushing manner ; rapidly and 
copiously ; in gushes. 

"Parent of rivers, which flow gushingly.” 

Byron • Chtlde Harold, It. 7L 

2. Fig. : With an extravagant or effusive 
affectation of sentiment or affection. 

gus ihg, a. [Sc. guse = goose.) [Goose.] (See 
compound.) 


gusing iron, s . A laundress's smoothing- 
iron, a flat-iron. 


giis -set, s. [Fr. gousset , dimin. of yousse = 
the husk or cod of a bean ; ltal. guscio = a 
shell or husk.) 

I. Ord. Lang. : A small piece of cloth in- 
serted in a dress for the purpose of enlarging 
or strengthening some part. 


" Seam and gusset and band." 

Hood : Song <tf the Shirt. 

IL Technically: 

1. Boilers : An angular piece of iron inserted 
in a boiler, tank, where it changes from a 
cylindrical to a square form, 4c., as in the 
junction of the barrel and fire-box of a loco- 
motive. 


2. Build. : An angle-iron or bracket stiffen- 
ing the angle of a structure. 

3. Her. : An abatement or mark of disgrace 
somewhat resembling a gusset, aod formed by 
a line drawn from the dexter or sinister chief 
point one third across the shield, and then 


fate, f3,t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, miite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ce, ce - e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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descending perpendicularly to the base. It 
may be on cither the dexter or sinister side of 



the shield ; on the former it is an abatement 
for adultery ; on the latter for drunkenness. 
Also called a gore. 

4. Old Armour : A email piece of chain or 
plate armour inserted at the junction of the 
armour under the arms, for the purpose of 
protecting that part when exposed by the 
movement of the arms. 


gust (l), s. flcel. gustr — a gust or blast; 
gjdsta = a gust, from gjosa - to gush ; Sw. dial. 
gust = a stream of air.] 

1. Lit . ; A eudden squall or violent blast of 
wind ; a short but violent rush of wind. 

** Though tho weather were foule with extreme ralne 
and gustes of windes.“— Uacklnyt : Voyages, vol. II.. 
pt. IL, p. 105. 

2. Fig. : A sudden and violent outburst of 
passion. (Drayton : Poly-Olbion , s. 17.) 

IT For the difference between gust and breeze t 
»ee Breeze. 


“giist (2), s. [Lat. gustus = a tasting ; gusto = 
to taste.] 


1. The sense of tasting. 

2. The gratification of the appetite. 


“They, fondly thinking to allay 
Their appetite with oust. Instead of fruit 
Chewed bitter ashes. Milton • P. L., X. 665. 

3. Gratification of any kiad ; pleasure, en- 
joyment. 


*' Brisk perception of relishes and gusts, reflexions 
«id duplications ut delight." —Bp. Taylor : Sermons. 16. 

4. A pleasing taste. 

•* Thy charming eight, but much more charming gust. 
New life incites. Gay: Wine, 36. 

5. A relish ; a pleasing quality or nature. 

M Their price would give a high gust unto them in the 
Judgment of paltat-meu."— Fuller : Worthies; Assex. 

6. A turn of faucy ; intellectual taste. 

*' According t« the gust and manner of the ancients." 
—I fry den : Dufremoy. 


*.gU9t, v.t. [Lat. gusto = to taste.] To have 
a relish for. 

"The palate of this age gusts nothing high." 

L Estrange : On tieaum, Jt Fletcher s Plays. 

*gust-a-ble, a. <fc s. [Eng. gust (2) ; -able.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. That may or can be tasted ; tastable. 

*' Audible, gustable, odorous or tactile qualities. "~ 
Gian rill : Vanity of Dogmatizing, cb. vii. 

2. Pleasant to the taste ; having an agree- 
able taste or relish. 

“A g ns table thing seen or smelt, excitea the appe- 
tite."— Gorham : Physico-Theology, bk, v., ch. vii i. 

B. As subst. ; Anything pleasant or agree- 
able to the taste. 

*’ The touch acknowledgeth no gustables 
The ta^te no fragrant smell." 

Mare: On the Soul, pt. ii., bk. IL, c. 2. 

gust -ard, s. [A corruption of bustard (q. v.). ] 
A local name for the Great Bustard. 


* gus-ta tion, s. [Lat. gustatic , from gusto = 
to tiiste. ] The act ol Listing. 

“The klose of the spouse, gustation of God. and in- 
gression into the Uiviue shadow.*'— Browne : Umc- 
llurial. ch. v. 

giis'-ta tor-y, a. [Lat. gustatorius, from 
gustatvs = a tasting ; gusto — to taste.] Of or 
pertaining to gustation or tasting. 

gustatory e ells, s. pi. 

Anat. : Certain cells in the tongue consti- 
tuting what have been called taste -buds (q.v.). 

gustatory -nerve, s. 

Anat.: The lingual nerve, the one upon 
which taste depends. It descends under 
cover of the external pterygoid muscle, and is 
continued, till passing along the side of the 
tongue, it terminates in its apex. 

gus ta' vi-a, s. [Named after Gustavus III., 
King of Sweden, who presented a large collec- 
tion of Indian plants to the elder Linoseus.] 

But. : A genus of South American plants, 
order Barringtoniacean They are trees or 


shrubs, with large, glossy lpaves and racemes 
or umbels of white, pink-tinged flowers, live 
or six inches across. Gustavia urceolata has 
wood, which on exposure to the air becomes 
very fetid ; it is used for making hoops. The 
fruit of G. sjwciosu, according to Humboldt 
and Uonpland, imparts a yellow colour, last- 
ing for about twonty-four’ or even forty-eight 
houra, to the children who eat it. The root 
of G. brasiliann is emetic, and iutoxicates fish ; 
its root is acrid, aromatic, and bitter, ami its 
leaves, which have a heavy unpleasant smell, 
are employed in cases of indurated liver, as 
also to bring ulcers to a head. 

* gust' ful, a. [Eng. gust (2) ; 

Having a pleasant taste or relish ; palatable, 
tasteful. 

" Tho suit] season being passed, there Is no danger or 
difficulty to keep it giutjut all the year long.**— Digby : 
Of the Power of Sympathy. 

* gust'- ful -ness, s. [Eng. gustful; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being gustful, palatable, 
or pleasant. 

“Then hie food doth taste savourily, then hls dlver- 
tbeiueuta and recreations have a lively gustfuhwss, 
then ids sleep is very sound and pleasant; according 
to that of tho preacher, the sleep of the labouring man 
Is sweet.’’— Harrow : Sermons, vol, iii., ser. 19. . 

* gust'-less, a. [Eng. gust (2); -less.] Taste- 
less, insipid. 

“ Ho gustless or unsatisfying oITal.”— JSroume : Miscel- 
lanies. Tract L, 

gus-to, s. [Ital. , from Lat. gustus = taste.] 
[Gust, 2.] 

1. A relish or enjoyment of anything ; plea- 
sure derived from or excited by anything. 

” He feels no relish or gusto la them."— Sharpe, Ser- 
mons, vol. vh, ser. 3. 

2. Intellectual taste. 

"They are the rule of beauty, and give us a good 
gusto.”— Dryden : Dufremoy. (Note 610.) 

gus-to'-so, adv. [Ital.] 

Mus. : With taste. 

gust'-y (1), * gust ie, a. [Eng. gratf (1) ; -y.] 

1. Lit. : Subject to gusts or sudden squalls 
of wind ; stormy, squally. 

“ Yon tuft of hazel trees. 

That twinkle in the gusty breeze. * 

Wordncorth : Green Linnet. 

2. Fig. : Subject to sudden and violeot out- 
bursts of passion. 

gusty (2), a. [Eng. gusv '2); - y .] Tasteful. 
(Burns: Scotch Drink.) 

gut, * gotte, * gutte, s. [A.S. 9 U L pi- gnttas. 
The original meaning was a channel ; cf. O. Dan. 
gote =. a channel ; Ger. gorse = a drain ; Mid. 
Eng. gote = a drain, a watercourse. (Steal.)] 

1. [Intestine.] 

*' Next to the bag of the etomacke, men and sheepe 
have the hiaall<?«t*, called lactea."— P. Holland. : Plinie. 
bk. xl., ch. xxv. 

2. (PL): The stomach ; the digestive ap- 
paratus generally. (Vulgar.) 

“ What then waa our writer’* sard T was It brains 
or guts t”—lientley . On Free Thinking. §53. 

3. Viscera ; entrails generally. 

“They make good slavee when bought young; hut 
ore, in general, foul feeders, many of them greedily 
devouring t lie raw guts of fowls." — Grainger: Sugar- 
Cane, bk. it, v. 76. (Note.) 

* 4. Gluttouy. 

*5. A naiTOW passage or channel. 

“ You jxias a narrow gut between two atone ter- 
rasses , " — Walpole : On Oardening. 

fi. Prepared intestines of animals, as sheep, 
cats, &e., used for various purposes, as for 
the strings of a violia, or the fiaer lines in 
angling; catgut. 

7. The sac of silk takea from the silk-worm 
and sti etched into a line for a snood. 

* II To have guts in the brain: To have sense. 
“The fellow's well enough, If he had any guts in his 

brain.”— Sw\ft : Polite Conversation, 1. 

* gut seraper, s. A contemptuous name 
for a fiddler. 

gut, v.t. [Gut, s.] 

1. Lit.: To eviscerate; to cxenterate ; to 
draw the entrails out of. 

“ Their numl>ers [pilchardsjare incredible, employ- 
ing it power of poor people in polling (that is. Iiehead. 
ing). gutting, splitting, powdering, ttnd drying them." 
Fuller; Worthies; Cornwall. 

2. Fig. : To plunder or deprive of the whole 
or any part of the contents; to destroy the 
interior ; to empty utterly. 

" The fire originated In the billlard-room. . . . The 
whole structure In the course of nn hour was com- 
pletely gutted.”— Pall Mall Gazette, April 19, 1884. 


* gutfh er, 8. [A corrupt, of gudsire — good- 
sire (q.v.).] A grandsirc. 

* gut less, * gut lease, a. [Eng. gut ; 
Destitute or deprived of guts. 

’* His gutlrssr huBome.’’ 

Ch*ijrman Homer : IiatrachomyomachiCL. 

*gut ling, s . [Eng. gut; diiuiti. auff. -ling. ] 
A glutton. 

" The fat pauuchos of these lazy gistling*.’’— Hander* 

ton: Works, ill. 106, 

gut' ta (1) (])1. gut tee), s. [Lat. =a drop.] 

1. Anut.f <£c. : A drop. (Used chiefly in 
composition. See the compounds.) 

2. Arch. : An ornament resembling a drop, 
placed in the epiatylium of the Doric order 
below the triglyplie. They occur likewise in 
the under face of mutules in the Doric corona. 
They are supposed to have originated from 
the intention to represent drops of water 
running off the roof and adhering to the 
under surface of the canterii or rafters of early 
buildings. 

gutta rosaeea, s. 

Pathol. : The same as Acne (q.v.), and 
specially Acne Rosacea. 

* gutta serena, s. 

Pathol. ; The same as Abiaurosis (q.v.). 

gut'-ta (2), «. [Malay = gum.] 

Chen : A white substance obtained by 
treating gutta-percha with boiling ether and 
allowing the filtrate to cool ; the gutta is then 
deposited aod agaiu boiled with ether till the 
etherial solution retains nothing io eolution 
on cooling. By dry distillation it yields 
hydrocarbons. The part of the gutta-percha 
removed by the ether consists of album and 
fluavil, which are oxidized gutta. 

gutta pereha, s . 

J. Dot. : Isonandra gutta of Hooker, the tree 
which produces the substance described under 
3 (q.v.). It ia of the order Sapotacese. It ia 
a large tree, sixty or seventy feet high, ite 
trnok with a diameter of two or three feet. It 
grow's in Borneo, Sumatra, Singapore, and 
other islands of South-Eastern Asia. It was 
first brought to notice by Dr. Montgomery, of 
Singapore. It w r as then common, but the 
Malaya, having wasteful ly cut dowm the trees 
to obtain the juice, instead of tapping them at 
intervals, have uow rendered the tree extinct 
at Singapore. 

2. Cowtwi. <£■ Manuf. : The raw gutta-percha 
arrives in this country in lumps weighing 
from five to six pounds. These are cut iuto 
slices, torn to shreds, and then throwo into 
cold water, when the impurities sink and the 
pure gum risea to the smface. Then the 
shreds arc transferred to hot water, and, 
finally, they are made into solid masses, from 
which the moisture is driven out by kneading. 
Gutta-percha is used for making soles of boots 
impervious to water, for door handles, ear- 
trumpets, &c. It is made into bottles to con- 
tain hydrofluoric acid, as it is not acted on by 
thatacid. Above all it is employed for coating 
submarine telegraph wires, partly to protect 
them from the salt-water, partly to insulate 
them, gutta-percha being a decided non-con- 
ductor of electricity. (Trcas, of Bot.) 

3. Chem. : The inspissated juice of Isonandra 
gutta , the gutta-percha tree. [1.] It occurs 
in tough, flexible pieces of a light-brown colour, 
which are soluble in benzene, chloroform, and 
bisulphide of carbon, insoluble in water, and 
only slightly soluble in alcohol and ether, la 
hot countries it is liable to be oxidized by the 
action of the air, and loses its flexibility. 

Gutta-percha plates : Forms for the ordinary 
printing-press taken with gutta-percha. An 
intaglio impression is taken from the form. 
This, when cold, forms a matrix for obtaining 
a cameo gutta-percha impression which is 
used in the press. 

gntta-trap, s. The inspissated juice of 
Artocarjms incisa t and Artocarpus generally. 
It ia used in the manufacture of bird-lime. 

gut tate, a. [Lat. guttatus, from gutta = a 
drop.] 

Bot . : Spotted or besprinkled with spota. 

* gut tat ed, a. [Guttate.] Besprinkle 
with drops or spots ; bedropped. 

giitte, s. [Lat. gutta.] 

Her . ; A drop. 


boil, boj); potH, j 6$r\; eat, fell, ehorus, fhin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, ^enophon, earist. ph = t 
-€ian, -tlan = sham -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -§Ion = zhun. -cicus, -tious, -sious ^ shiis. -ble, -die, = bel, dfl. 
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gut'-ted* a. [Eag. gut ; - ed .) 

1. Having a gut. 

2. Deprived of the guts ; drawn, eviscerated. 

giht'-t£e, gut'-ty, «. [Lat. gutta — a drop.] 
Her. : A term applied to a shield, &c. 
sprinkled with drops and of varying colours : 
as g nth* de Lean , represented bv* white drops ; 
gut tie dor , represented by yelluw ; guttie (h 
tang, by red ; guttie d'huilc , by green. 

gut ter, * got-er, * got-ere, * gut-tyr, 

s. [O. Fr. gutierc, govticre ; Fr. yuuttiere, 
from O. Fr. gote , goute ; Fr. goiittc = a drop, 
from Lat. gutta ; Sp. gotcra ; Port, goteira; 
Low Lat. guttorium, guitarium.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) A passage or channel for water or liquid 
matter. 

" He divert out a gutter to rccelue the wine when It 
were pressed. ~—Udal : Luke xx. 

(2) A channel worn by the action of water. 

" Rorks rise one Above another, aucl luwe deep gut- 

ter* w..rn lu the blJe» of them by torrents of rain."— 
Addixiot : Oh Italy . 

(3) A channel, paved or otherwise, at the 
side of a road ur path to lead ofi’ surface- 
water. 

(4) A trough or channel collecting the water 
which runs from a roof, and leading it to pipes 
io which it descends to the earth. 

** Multitudes of all sorts of people lu their etreetea, 
houses, wiudows, leads, and gutter*. '—Slow : Queen 
Elizabeth {an. lCi3l. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Had, dirt, mire. 

(2) A receptacle for dirt or filth ; a sink. 

•‘Thou Rome shall he the sink© and gutter of the 
filth i nesse of Asie.’’— Golden Boke, let. 2. 

II. Technically : 

I. Hydr, Engineering: 

(1) The trench made to hold puddling on 
the side of a canol. 

(2) A devic# for raising water by the ver- 
tical oscillation of a trough. It is principally 
used for small lifts, bat by a succession of 
lifts it may be useful for higher elevations. 
The janto of the Bcngolese is a couuter- 
weighted gutter. 

(3) Print. : One of the sticks placed be- 
tween the pages in a form to separate them 
to such a distance that when the sheet is 
printed and folded the margin shall be regular 
and uniform. 

* gutter-blood, *. A person oflow rank ; 
one of the rabble, 

“The gntter-hloods! and ddl a gentleman amang 
them."— Scott : Hear l of Midlothian, ch. xviil. 

gutter-ledge, s. 

Nunt. : A bar laid across a hatchway to 
support the covers. 

gutter shaped* a. Shaped or channelled 
like a gutter. 

gutter-snipe, s. 

1. Print. : A single-slip poster for attaching 
to curbstones. (American.) 

2. Fig. : A street Arab ; a destitute boy 
living in the streets. 

gutter-spout, s. A gutter. 

gutter-stick, s. 

Print. : One of the pieces of furniture 
which separate the pages of a form. 

gut '-ter, v.t. & i. [Gutter, s.) 

A. Transitive : 

1. To cut, wear, or form gutters or channels 
in; to farrow. 

" The guttered rocks and congregated s itds." 

Shakesp. : Othello, It 1. 

2. To provide with gutters or channels for 
carrying off water. 

" First In a place, by nature close, they build 
A narrow flooriutr, guttered, walled, ami tiled.* 

1 try dm : Virgil ; Georg ic lv. 418. 

B. Intransitive : 

1, To become channelled or worn with hol- 
lows, l>y the melting tallow or wax running 
down, as a burning candle. 

2. To fall or run down in drops. 

'Uttering, s. [Eng. gutter; - ing .] 

1. The act or state of forming into gutters 
or channels. 


2. A gutter or arrangement of gutters for 
carrying off the water from a roof. 

3. The act or state of falling in drops. 

gutf-ti fer, s. [Lat. gutta = a drop, and /ere 
= to bear.] 

1. Sing. : One of the Clusiiicea* (q.v.). 

2. PI. : Liadley's name for that order itself. 

gut-ti-for-a’-les, s. jd. [Mod. Lat., from 
guttifer (q.v.); Lut. masc. or fern, pi adj. 
sulf. -afes.] 

Iiot. : An alliance of hypogynoas exogeas, 
with inonodiohl.naydeoas flowers, axile pla- 
centa, imbricated calyx, imbricated or twisted 
corolla, and an embryo with little or no albu- 
men. Lindlny includes under it the ordn-s 
Dipteraceie, Ternsbcrmiacea.*, Rhizobolacea*, 
Clu.siaccae, Marcgraviacea;, Hypericaceae, and 
Reaummiaeete (q.v.). 

gut tlf-er-ous, o. [Lat. gutta = a drop, 
fero — to bear ; Eng. adj. snfl. -oas.j Bearing 
or yielding gum or resinous substances. 

* gut'- tie, v.i. Sc t. [Eng. gut ; frequent, sulf. 
-le.} 

A. Jntrans. : To swallow greedily, to goige, 
to gormandise. 

“ His jolly hrother. . . . lavish of exiwnse. 
Quails, crams, and guttle* m hU own defence.” 
Dryden : Bert tut. sat. vl. 

B, Trans. : To swallow greedily ; to devour. 

" The fool op It In bU porridge, to try if they'd hiss : 
they did not hiss, and n he guttled them up, and 
scalded his chops." — L' Ettrange. 

*gut - tier, 5. [Eag. guttl(e) ; -er.) A greedy 
eater ; a gluttoo ; o gormamliser. 

* gut'- tu-lous, a. [Lat. guUula - a little 
drop ; climin. of gutta = a drop; Eog. adj. 
sufl -<ms.] In tho form of a little drop or 
drops. 

"Ice is plain upon the surface of the water, hut 
round in hall, which Is also a glaciation, and figured 
In its pultuloitt descent from the air. 1 — Browne : Vul- 
gar Lrrouit, bk- ii.. ch. 1. 

gut tur, s. [Lat.] The throat. 

gilt'-tur-al, a. ks. [Fr., from Lat. gutturalis, 
from guttur — the throat.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the throat ; 
formed in tho throat, 

"In attempting to pronounce the nasals, and some 
of the vowels spiritafly, the throat is brought to la- 
bour. and makes that which we call * guttural pro- 
nunciation.*' — Holder: On speech. 

B. As subst. : A letter, or combination of 
letters, the sound of which is formed in the 
throat; a gutt ral sonnd or articulation. In 
the English alphabet the gutturals are c (hard), 
g (hard), ch (hard), /.*, and q. 

"3tauy words, which are soft and musical in the 
mouth of a 1'crsiau, may appear very harsh to our 
eyes, with a number of consonants and guttural*."— 
Sir II*. Jonet : On Eastern Poetry, Essay 1. » 

guttural- fossa, s . 

Anat. : The central portion of the middle 
division in the external base of the skull. 

* gut-tur-al'-i-ty, s. [Eng. gvttund; -%.] 
The quality or state of beingguttaral; guttural- 
ness. 

* gut'-tur-al -Ize, v.t. [Eog. guttural; - ize .] 
To speak or pionounce guttarally. 

gut'-tur-al-ly, adv. [Eng. guttural; -ly.] In 
a guttural niauoer ; in the throat. 

gut tur-al -ness, s. fEog. guttural : -ness.] 
The quality or state of being guttural. 

’ gut'-tur-ine, a. [Lat. guttur — the throat ; 
Eog. adj. soil. Of or pertaining to the 

throat ; guttural. 

" The hronchocele or guttrurine tumour."— Bay On 
the Creation. 

4 gut -tur-Ize, v.t. [Lat. guttur =s the throat ; 
Eng. sutf. -ire.] To form or pronounce in the 
throat ; gntturally. 

” For which the Germans gnttnrix a sound."— 
Coleridge (Oyifide). 

gut-ty, a. [Gutt£e.J 

gut wort, s. [Eng. gut, and tuorf. So called 
from the violent action of the plant, which is 
a purgative, oa the intestines.] 

P,ot. : Globularia Alypum. 

guy (1), *gy, s. [Sp. gnia = a guide, a guy ; 
guiar — to guide ; Fr. 

I. Ord. Lang. : A rope to steady 8 body in 
hoisting. 


II, Technically ; 

1. Mach. : A 8tay-roj>e passing from the ton 
of a spur to a pout or anchor in the ground, 
and used to ateady it ; as, the guys of a dei - 
rick or shears. 

2. Eng. : Tho 6tay-r<*d which conuecU the 
floor of a Busiienslon-bridge with the land on 
each side, in order to prevent swaying. 

3. Nautical : 

(1) A rope which trims and steadies a lower 
studding-sail boom. The fort-guy leads from 
the boom-cud to the spritsail-galf, thence t< 
the heel of the bowsprit, ami thence inboard 1 
the after-guy leads from the loom-end to e 
sheave in the Bhip’a aide, ami thence Inboard. 

(2) A rope from the end of a jib-boom or 
flynig jib-boom to the end ot a spri tan i 1-yard 
or spntsail-gatf, aad thence to the ship's bow, 
to stay the spar laterally. 

guy (2), s. [From the fantastical dress of the 
elflgies of Guy Fawkes, burnt on November 5.] 
A fright, a dowdy ; a fantastical or ludicrous 
figure. [GuNPowDER-rLor.] 

guy, v.t. [Guv (1), «.] To guide, direct, or 
steady by means of a guy. 

guy-a-quiT-lIte, «. { From Guyaquil, In 

Ecuador, where it occurs.] 

Min.: A pale yellow amorphous mineral, 
easily cut by the knife, and soluble in alcohol 
Compos.: carbon 70*7; hydrogen 6*2 : oxy- 
gen 15*2. 

* guyde, v.t. [Guide, v.J 

* guyle* v.t. [Guile.] 
guze, s. [Etyia. doubtful. 

Her. : A roundlet of a sanguine tint, repre- 
seuting an eyebalL 

Gu-zer-a'-ti, Goo-zer-a'-tee f s. [A native 
word.] 

1. A native of Gnzerat or Goozerat in lodia. 

2. The language spoken io that region. It 
was probably at first a Turanian language or 
dialect, but is now completely transformed by 
the introduction into it of a great multitude 
of words derived from Sanscrit. 

guz'-zle, v.L & t. £0. Fr. gouziUer , In com- 
pound dcsgouziller = to gulp or swill down ; cf. 
also Fr, scgosiller = to make one's throat sore 
with shouting ; gosier — the throat. (Skeat )] 

A. Intrans. : To swill or drink liquor greed- 
ily; to drink much or frequently ; tube con- 
stantly drinking or swilling. 

"They fell to lapping Mid guzzling, till they trarrt 
them so I vea." — L' E»t range. 

B. Trans. : To drink or swill greedily. 

"[Helknew no medium between guzzling beer 
And hi* old stint — three thousand pounds s ye*r.** 
Cow per ; Retirement, Wl. 

* guz'-zle, s. [Guzzle, v.] 

1. One who guzzles; a guzzler; a swiller; 
an insatiable eater or drinker. 

"That senseless, sensual epicure, 

That sink of tilth, that guzzle meet Impure." 

Martian : Scourge of Villainy, 1L 7. 

2. A debauch. 

3. Drink. 

" Over sealed WlncbexttTi of threepenny guzzle. ‘—T. 
Brown : Work*, Jt. ISa. 

guz-zler, s. [Eng. guzzl(e); - er .] Ooe who 
guzzles ; an insatiable eater or drinker. 

"Eelne an eternal guzzler of wine.”—/ 1 . Brown : 
Work*, ili. 263. 

gwyn'-i-ad, gwin’-i-ad, gum-i-ad, a 

\Wel gwyniad; Irom gwyn = white.] 

Ichthy. : Coregonus Pennantii or /era, a fish 
of the family fcialinonidie, abundant in Ulls- 
water and other large lakes in Cumberland. 
It exists also in some Welsh lakes 

* gy, 4 gye, v.t. [Guide.] 
gy, s. [Guv (1).] 
gy'-all, [Gayal.] 
gybe (I), v.t. [Jib.] 

Nnut. : To shift over the boom of a fore-and- 
aft sail. 

4 gybe (1), v. [Gibe, i\] 
gybe (I), s. [Gibe, «.] 

gybe (2), s. [G\*be (1), r.] 

Xaut. : The shifting over of the b«>om of i. 
fore-and-aft sail. 


Cate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit* sire, sir, marine ; go, pot* 
or, wore, wolt work, who, son ; mute, eub, euro, unite, eur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, zb , oe - e. ey = a. au = kw. 
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• gy e, tU. &i. [Guioe, ».] 

•gj'eld,** [Guild.] 

gylo, guile, *. [Fr. guiller = to ferment] 
[Guillevat.] 

1. Fermented wort for making vinegar. 

2. A large vat or cistern. The liquor gyle 
in a brewery is the water-cistern or vat. A 
gyle-tun. 

gyle-tun, *. The aame as Oyle (q.v.). 

g$ltc, 8. [GoiLU] 

gym-nar-den'-i-a, s. [Pref. gymn(o-\ and Gr. 
iSrjv ( culen ) =• a gland.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of tha family 
Gymnadenidie(q.v.). Abouttwenty-fivesperies 
are known. Gymnadenia conopsea is tha Fra- 
grant Orchis, a plant with rose-red or purple 
flowers ; it is wild In Britain, and occurs in dry 
pastures, ascending to 2,000 feet high in the 
Highlands. It occurs also in the arctic parts 
of Europe, in Siberia, the West of Asia, &c. 
G. odoratissima has also been called British, 
but ou doubtful authority. 

H The pronunciation of the initial conso- 
nant in words commencing with g and derived 
from the Greek is unsettled. The majority of 
scientific words and some Tew relating to 
classic antiquity, which have not passed, and 
probably will not pass, into geoeral use, are 
marked with g hard (g). There is also a ten- 
dency, which originated in Germany and was 
first adopted in this country by Mitford, to 
approach more closely both in orthography 
and pronunciation to tha primary form. 

gjfm-na-dcn'-I-dse, s. pi. [Mod Eat. gym- 
naden(ia); Lat. fern. pi. adj. sufl’. -idee.] 

Bot. : A family of Orchids, tribe Ophreae. 

gym na^ -i arch, s. [Gr. yvixvao-iapxos (gum- 
Tiasiarchos), from yvfxi/atmov ( gumnasion ) = a 
achool for athletics ; yvfivos (gunmos),— naked ; 
apxw ( archo) = to rule, or govern.] 

Gr. Antiq. : A magistrate or public official 
in Greece who superui tended the gymnasia or 
pahestra, paid the athletes who were training 
for the public games, and provided them with 
oil and other necessaries at his own expense. 

na^i' 4-um, s. [Lat., from Gr. yvp- 
vavtov (gnmnnsion), from y vfxvdfr (gnmnazo) = 
to train naked, to exercise, from yvfxvos (gum- 
nos) = naked.] 

1. A building or place where athletic exer- 
cises are practised or performed ; a place 
where athletes exercise and train. 

M Gymnatlum properly signifies the place where 
people exercise themselves being ■tript."— Grmo .* Co*- 
motogia Sacra, hk. 1 v. . ch. viii. 

2. A school or place of instruction Tor tha 
higher branches ol’ literature and science. 

£ym'-nast, s. [Gr. yufivaa-rys (gumnastes) — 
a trainer of athletes ; yv/xvas, y vpvos (gumnas, 
gumnos )= naked.] 

* 1. One who teaches gymnastic exercises; a 
trainer of athletes. 

2. One who practises or performs gymnastic 
exercises ; an athlete. 

n Sis' tic, * gym nas tlque, * gym- 
nas-ticlc, a. (fc s. I Lat. gymnasticus , from Gr. 
yv(jLvatntK6<; (guuinastilcos) = fond oror peitain- 
ingtn athletic exercises ; rj yv^yaa-TiKy (rexnj) 
(he guninattiki ( techne )) = (the art of) gymnas- 
tics.] 

A. Ax adj. : Pertaining to athletic exercises; 
consisting of leaping, wrestling, running, box- 
ing, or similar exercises for the body. 

" Great reputation In all the gymnastic exerciser 
united.”— Goldsmith: On Polite Learning, ch. viii. 

B. As substantive : 

* 1. A gymnast ; a teacher of gymnastics. 

2. PI. : Athletic exercises ; disciplinary 

exercise Tor the Itody or intellect. 

' { Academies dedicated chiefly to this discipline. And 
other martial gymnattv/ue*." — Evelyn : Tlve State or 
Prance. 

*g^m -nis’- tic -al, a. [Eng. gymnastic; -al.) 
Gymnastic ; athletic. 

** And harlequins and clowns, with feats gymna$tiral“ 
Byron : Beppa, lit 

* gym-nSs' -tlc-al-l^T, adv. [Eng. gymnas- 
tical; - ly .] In a gymnastic manner ; as a gym- 
nast or athlete ; athletically. 

“ Snch as with agility and vigour ore not gynmasti- 
cal' •/ composed, nor actively use those parts ."— Ertrumc : 
Vulgar Errourt, bk. lv., ch. v. 


gjfan n£s tics,*. [Gymnastic, B. 2.] 

gym-nax'-on y, s. [Gr. yi^ros (gumnos) = 
naked ; afwe (axon) = an axle, an axis, aud 
suit, -y.] 

Bot. : An abnormal comlitinn of the ovary, 
in which the placenta protrudes through It. 
(/£. Brown , 187-1.) 

gym - no' - mat, s. [Gr. yvfxv6<: (gumnos) = 
linked, and vpaa (nema) = yarn ; ec'w (neo) = 
to spin ; named from the nuked stamens.] 

Bot. : A genus of Asclepiadacece, tribe 
Stapoliesc. Uymnemn lactiferutn has been re- 
ported to lie the cow ^umt, or Kiringhnna 
plant, of Ceylon, the milk of which the natives 
nse as food, boiling and eating the leaves also. 
(hjmnenta tinge. ns, a native of Pegu, is said to 
furnish excellent indigo and green dyes. 
(Bindley.) 

gym~ne'~trus, s. [Gr. yvfJLvos (gumnas ) = 
naked, and ’ppov (efron) = the abdomen.] 
Ichthy. : Agenns of Cepolidse (Ribbon-fishes). 
Tha body is long and alender, with a dorsal 
fin running its whole length. Gymnetrus 
Banksii is sometimes twelve feet long, with a 
thickness of only two inches and three-quar- 
ters. G. Hawkenii , Hawken'a Gymnetrus, or 
the Oared Gymnetrus, has been round in tha 
British seas. Its length is eight aod a-half 
feet. A long gymnetrus moving through the 
sea and leaviug a trail behind which might be 
mistaken for a prolongation of the body, 
might be Liken by a nautical observer for a 
“sea serpent.” 

gym nlc, ’ gym-nick, a. & s. [Fr. gym- 
nique , from Gr. yup^iKos (gumnikos), from 
yvpMj? (gumnos)=: naked.] 

A* As adj. : Pertaining to or connected 
with athletic exercises ; practiaing or per- 
forming gymnastics. 

" Oymnick artists, wrestlers, riders, runners." 

Milton : Sartuon AgonUte*. l,3M. 

B» As snbst. : Gymnastics ; athletic exer- 
cises. 

* gym'-nlc-al, «. [Eng. gymnie ; -of.] Gym- 
nic, gymnastic. 

"Oi/mnical exercises at PitniLa."— Potter: Antiq. of 
Greece, bk. 11., ch. xx. * 

gym nite, s. [Gr. yu/i.vo r v ( gnmnos ) = naked, 
and suff. -its (Min.) (q.v.) Named from Bare 
Hills, where it was found.] 

Min. : The same aa Deweyute (q.v.). The 
Brit. Mus. Catal. makes Gymnita the name, 
aud reduces Deweylite to a synonym. 

gym -no-, pref. [Gr. yv^ov (gumnQs)= naked.] 

1. Anat., ZooL, <£c. : Naked ; destitute of 
hairs, a shell, or other protective covering. 

2. Bot. : Destitute of a pericarp or other 
covering. 

gym-tto -bias -tic, a. [Pref. gymno-, and 
Gr. /3AaoTo? (ft/a-fus) = a sprout, a shoot, a 
aucker ; and suff. -ic.] 

Zool. : Not having tha nutritive and repro- 
ductive buds protected by horny receptacles. 
Used or the Hydro 2 oa, (Allman.) 

gymnoblastlc hydro Ids, 3 . pi. 

Zool.: A name given by Professor AllmaD 
to the Corynula, because neither their jioly- 
pifces nor their generative buds are euclosed 
in a chitinous investment. 

t gym-no-car'-pi^ ans, 3 . pi. [Pref. gymno-, 
Gr. «apjro« (karpos) = Trait, and pi. suff. -ans.] 
Bot. : One or two classes into which Mirbel 
divides all fruits. It consists of those in 
which the fruit is not disguised by Ihe adhe- 
rence of any other orgaa than the calyx. 
Opposed to Angiocarpians (q.v.). 

+ gym no-car'-poiis, a. [Gymnocarpians.] 
Bot. : Having the structure of fruit de- 
scribed under Gyinnocarpians (q.v.). 

gymnocarpous lichens, s. pi. 

Bot. : Lichens in which the apothecia or 
hynienial layers are open from the first. 

(Thome.) 

gym no-Jid-i-um, a. [Pref. gymno-, and 
Gr. oikiMov (oikidion), dimin. of obeos (oikos) 
= a house (?).] 

Bot. : A swelling at the base of some ora 
mosses. 

gym no Cla'-dus, s. [Prer. gymno-, andGr. 
#cAa5o? (klados) — a ahoot, a branch.] 


Hot : A genus of It gum in on 3 plants, sub- 
order Caesalpinietp, tril>e Eue5esal]>iniea;. The 
only known species is Gymnocladus canadensis , 
sometimes called the 'Kentucky Coffee-tree, 
because the early settlers in that atate osed it 
as a substitute for coffee. The timber is suit- 
able for cabinet work ; tha bark is very' bitter, 
and coutaius sapouiue. 

gym no de-ri -nse, *. [Mod. Lat. gym- 
noder(us), and Lat. fein. pi. adj. sffitf. iute. j 

Omith. : Fruit crows ; a aub-family of Am* 
pelidae (Chatterers), some of which have the 
neck bare of feathera. They are nearly of the 
aixe of crows, aad inhabit 8cuth America, 
feeding on fruits and luaects. [Um8RLlla- 

BIRD.] 

gym-no-dcr'-us, s. [Pref. gymno-, and Gr. 
<5ep»j (deri), Attic for icipij (deire) = the 
neck.] 

Omith : The typical genus or the sub-family 
Gymnoderinae. 

gym'-no don, s. [Pref. gymno-, and Gr. bSovs 
(odous), genit. oSoerov (odontaa) = a tooth.] 

Ichthv. : Tha typical genua of the family 
Gymuodontidai (q.v.), 

gym no don t, s. [Gymnodon.] 

Ichthyology : 

1. Sing. : A fish belonging to the genus 
Gymnodun, or, at least, to the family Gymno- 
dontidae, 

2. PL : That family itself. 

gym-no-don'-ti-dse, gym no-don ta, 

s. pi. [Mod. Lat. gym nodon, genit. gymiio- 
dont(os); Lat. fein. pi. adj. suff. -uZo\] 

Ichthy. : Globe-fishes ; a family of fishes, 
anb-order Plectognatlii. Instead of teeth there 
is a sheath of a substance resembling ivory 
enclosing the jaws. This enables these fishes 
to break the sheila or crustaceans and mol- 
luscs, which, with sea-weeds, constitute their 
food. They have leathery ski os, usually de- 
fended by spines. They chiefly inhabit the 
warmer seas. Genera : Diodon, Gymnodon, 
Tetraodon, &c. (q.v.). 

gym- nog'- en -oils, a. [Eng. gymitogen; 

- ous .] 

Bot. : Of or pertain iog to the Gy mnogens * 
gymnospernions. 

gym'-no-gens, s. pi. [Pref. gymno-, and 
■yevpaw (fjennao) = to engender, to produce 
So named from the seeds being qnite oaked ] 

1. Bot. : The sixth of the seven classes intc 
which Liudley divides the Vegetable Kingdom. 
He places it between the Dictyogons and the 
Exogen 3 . It is not, however, the Dittyogens, 
lint the Higher Acrogena, like the Lycopodia- 
ceae, which approach them from below. In 
the other direction they are closely akin to 
Exogrns, agreeing in eveiything pertaining to 
their vegetation, in their concentric zones of 
wood, and in having a vascular ayatem and 
spiral vessels, and a central pith. The essen- 
tial point in which they differ is that there is 
no pericarpal covering in the female flower, 
which receives fertilisation through the fora- 
men of the ovule without intei > 'a on of style 
or stigma. There are also large perforations 
or discs in the wood, a structure seen only 
in a few Exogrns. The Gy mnogens are often 
called Gynmosperins or gyninospermous 
plants. The class contains four orders, Cyca- 
daeese, Pinaceae, Taccaceae, and Guetaceae 
(q.v.). 

2. Palerobntany : The Cryptogams and Gym* 
nogeris or Gyiunosperuis seem to have been 
brought into being and to have flourished long 
prior to the Jlonocotj ledons and Dicotyledons ; 
all the supposed Palms, Amds,and other Mono- 
cotyledons of the Carboniferous period having 
been explained away. Apparently true Gym- 
nogena exist in the Devonian rocks. Dadoxy- 
lon, which is from them, seems a Conifer, 
and that order was well represented in the 
Carboniferous period. Cyca»Ls also occuired, 
and perhaps Taxacese. (Prof. Williamson, 
Brit . Assoc. Rep. (1S83), pp. 485, &c.) 

gym no-grara’-mc, gym-no gram'-ma, 

s. [Pref. gymno-, and Gr. ypap.p.'g ( gramme ) = 
a line, an outline. Named from the miked 
aori.] 

Bot. : A genua of ferns with one to three 
pinnate leaves ; sori dorsal oblong or linear, 
often confluent ; involucre none. Knowt 
apecie3 eighty-four Gymnogramme leptophyUa, 


b6h, b 6$; J«ffrl; cat, 9ell. chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -mg. 

-clan, -tian = sham -tion, -sion-shun: -tdon, -jion = zhun. -tious, -clous, -slons-shu*. -ble, -die, &c. = b?l, doL 
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gymnogynous— gynandria 


a small fern with fragile fronds ono to three 
inches h»ng, is British. It ia found also in 
continental Eu- 
rope, in Asia, 

Africa, America, 

Australia, and 
New Zealand. 

(Sir J. Hooker.) 

gym nog y- 
nous, a. [Pref. 
gitmno-, Gr. yvi-rj 
(;/«ne)=a woman, 
and suff. -ous.] 

Hot. : Having 

the ovary naked. 

<ym - no Ira - 
ni a, ta, s. pi. 

[Pref .gymno-, and 
Gr. Aai/uo^ (lai- 
mos)= the throat.] 

1. Zool. : An 
order of Poly2oa, 
in which the oymnoobamme. 
mouth is desti- 
tute of the valvular strnrtnre called the epis* 
tome, and consequently the opening into the 
gullet i9 uncovered. It is divided into four 
sub-orders, Palndieellea, Cheilostomata, Cy- 
elostomata, and Cteoostoinata. 

2. Palceont. .* Apparently the order lias ex- 
isted from the Upper Cambrian times till now. 

gym no mi'-tri dee, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. gym- 
?unnilr(ium), and Lat. fem. adj. pi. suff. -trfo*.) 

Hot. : A family of plants, sub-order Junger- 
mannere. 

gym no mP-tri um, s. [Pref. gymno-, and 
Gr. ftirpioy (mitrion), dimin. of pirpa (mitra) 
= a belt or girdle.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the family 
Gynmomitridie (q.v.). 

gym no phi-on-a, s. pi. [Pref. gym.no-, and 
Gr. 6<fu6t'eo* (ophioiieos) = of or belonging to a 
serpent ; o$t* ( ophis ) = a snake.] 

Zool. : The name given by Professor Huxley 
to ao order of Amphibia. They have rounded 
worm-like bodies, devoid of limbs and tail. 
They have scales imbedded in the integument ; 
the dorsal vertebrae are biconcave, and pos- 
sess double transverse processes, with which 
the eapitula and tubercnla of the ribs articu- 
late. Called by Cuvier Naked Serpents; by 
some authors Cjeciliie ; and by Prof. Owen 
Ophiomorpha. Known genera; Caecilia, Si- 
phonops, lchthyopsis, aod Rhinatrema. 
(Huxley, Ac.) 

Sym-noph- thal'- ma- ta, s. pi. [Pref. 

gymno- ; Gr. b<f>9a\fj.6s (ophttialmos) = an eye, 
and Lat. neut. pi. snff. -a to.] 

Zool. : The craspedote Medusae of tbe class 
Ilydrozoa. (Huxley.) [Gymnophthalmate Me- 
dpsas.) 

gym noph - th&T - mate, a . [Gymnoph- 

THALMATA.] 

Zool. : Naked-eyed. 

gymnophthalmate medusas, s. pi 

Zool. : The name given by Prof. Edward 
Forbes to living orjgaoisms, now known to be 
of two distinct kinds, (1) free medusiforrn 
gonophores of various Corymda, Campanula- 
rida, and the Oceanic Ilydrozoa; (2) free 
Medusidae .n all respects resembling No. 1 in 
anatomical structure, but whose ova do not 
give rise to a free zooid, but to a free swim- 
ming organism like the parent hydrosoma— 
viz., Trochymenidse, Geryonida;, and .Egioidie. 
(Nicholson.) 

<ym noph-th&l-mi-dae, s. pi. [Mod Lat. 
gymnophthalm(us), and Lat. fem. pL adj. sutf. 
-idee.] 

Zool. : A family of saurians, having a very 
long snake-like body, with the limbs rudimen- 
tary or wanting. They have wide mouths, 
their eyes without eyelids, either covered by a 
transparent capsule, or concealed under the 
akin. Found in Australia ; more rarely in 
the east of Europe and the West ladies. 

gym - noph - thal m us, s. [Pref gymno-, 
and Gr. 6$0aAji,6s (ophthalmos) = an eye.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of the family Gym- 
nopbthalmidce (q.v.). 

jym no- rhi'-no, s. [Pref. gymno-, and Gr. 
pts (rhis), gen it. po>os (rhinos) = the nose.] 


Orvith. : A genns of Corvidm, Mib-f^rndy 
Streperime. (Piping Crows). Gymnorfdna tibi- 
cen is the Flute- player of Australia. 

gym no -so ma-ta, s. pi. [Pref. gymno-, 
and Or. erw/u-ura (sdmata), pi. of <tJ> pa (soma) 
= body.] 

Zool. : One of two families into which the 
molluscous class Pteropoda is divided. The 
animal is naked, without mantle or shell, the 
head distinct, the gill indistinct, the (ins at- 
tached to the sides of the neck. It con tarns 
the solitary family Cliidui. (5. P. Woodward.) 

gym nos -o -phist, s. [Gr. yvp.ito<ro<{n€rTac 

( gymnosophistai ), from yv/txro? ( gumnos ) — 
naked, and ao<j>s<rry^ (sophistes) = a master 
of one’s craft, a skilful man, a wise man, a 
sophist; <r<x£ov (sophoa)= wise.] 

Philos. & Hist. (PI.): Another name for the 
sophists, the first of seven classes of Indian 
society described by Arrian, a writer of the 
second centu-y, whose descriptions, however, 
were founded on the authority of Alexander 
the Great's companions in arms, and on that 
of Megasthenes. According to Arrian, the so- 
phists went naked (wheoee the name Gymno- 
sophists). in winter basking iii the sun, and in 
summer sheltering themselves under trees so 
umbrageous that they could shelter 10,000 
men. The allusion ia evidently to the Banian 
tree (Ficus indica). According to Strabo, one 
of them, Calanus hyname, brought to Europe, 
ascended the funeral pile “according to tbe 
law of his country.” Arrian identifies the 
sophists with the Brahmans, as do Ambrose 
and others. But as the position of sophist 
was open to all classes of the community, and 
as the sophists ate with others, it is probable 
that they were Hindoo Sunyasis or other 
ascetics, or Booddhists free from the restraints 
of caste. (Sykes : Ancient India ; Jour. Asiat. 
Soc., vi. 365, Ac.) 

^ym nos o phy, j. [Gymnosophist.] The 
teaching or doctrines of tbe Gymnosophists. 

gym no sper ma, a. [Pref. gymno-, and 
Gr. onepfia (sperma) — seed. So named be- 
cause the seed is destitute of pappus.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Gym- 
nos perm ea* . 

g^m no sper me so, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
gymno$perm(a), and Lat. fem. pi. adj. sutf. 
-e<c.] 

Bot. : A snbtribe of composite plants, tribe 
Asteroidese. 

gym no sper-mi-a, s. pi. [Gymnosperma.] 

Botany : 

1. The name given by Linnflpns to an order 
of Didynamia characterized, he believed, by 
oaked seeds. He included under it most of 
the Labiatae, which at the first glance seem to 
have four erect seeds quite uncovered. Careful 
observation shows, however, that they are 
enclosed in a thio pfriearp, and the term 
gymnospermia (oaked-seeded) is consequently 
inaccurate. 

2. Gymnosperms (q.v.). These have seeds 
really naked- 

gym no-sper mous, a. [Mod. Lat. gym- 
nosperm(ia), and Eng., Ac. suff. -ows.] 

Bot. : Having the ovules or seeds apparently 
or really naked— i.e., not enclosed in an ovary. 
[Gymnospermia.] 

••Tissues of gi/mnotpcrmous plante la the state of 
mineral charcoal ‘‘—Qua r. Jour. Qeo. Soc,, iv. 630 . 

gym no-spermg, gym-no-sper -ma, 

a. pi. [Gymnosperma.) 

Bot. : A class of plants having naked seeds. 
Called also Gym nogens (q.v.). 

gym no spor an -gi-um, s. [Pref. gymno-, 
and Eug. sporangium (q.v.).J 

BoL : A naked sporangium or spore-case. 
Example, the fruit of Juniperus communis. 
(De Candolle.) 

gym no spore, s. [Pref. gymno-, aod Eng. 

spore (q.v ).] 

Bot. : A naked spore. 

gym no spor - oils, a. [Pref. gymno-, Er.g. 
spore, and suff. -ous.] 

Bot.: Having naked spores. 

gym nos'-tom ous, a. [Pref. gymno-, Gr. 
a Toy. a (stoma), genit. o-TOjuarov (sfcmuifos) = the 
mouth, and suif. -ous.] 


Bot. : Having its margin free from cilia. 
Used of the urn of a moss when the operculum 
ia thrown off. (Thomt.) 

gym - note, s. [Gymnotus.] 

* I. Ord. Lang. : A naked person 
t 2. Ichthy. : A fish of the genua Gymnotu* 
(q.v.). 

gym no tet-ra-sper^ mous, a. [Pref. 

gymno-, and Eng. letraxpermou s (q.v.).] 

hot . : Having a fmir-lobed ovary with four 
seeds, apparently, but not really, naked. 
Example, the Labiates. [Gymnospermia.] 

gym Jibuti dae, s. pi. [Lat. gymnct(us), and 
iem. pi. adj. sutt. -idee.] 

Ichthy. : A family of soft-finned fishea, sub- 
order Pliyaostomata, section Apoda. The 
maxillary bones aid in forming the margin of 
the upper jaw ; there is no dorsal fin, and tbe 
anal Jin Is very long. 

gym no -tus, a. [Pref. gymno-, and Gr. pwto* 
(ndfos), or pujtov (noton) = the back.] 

Zool. . The typical genus of the family 
Gymootids. Gymnotus clectricus la the Elec- 
tric Eel (q.v.). 

gym niir'-a, a. [Pref gymno-, and Gr. oupa 
(onra) = the tail.] 

Zool. : A genus of mammals, probably to be 
placed under the Centetida? (Tenrecs) Habi- 
tat, Borneo, Sumatra, and the Malay Penin- 
sula. (Nicholson.) 

f gymp, s. [Gimp.] 

*gyn, v.t A i. [Gin v .] 
gyn-, pref* [Gyno-.] 

gyn-ae' ^c-um, gryn - ® - 51 - um, a. [Gr. 

ywcuKtlov (gunaikeion) — tbe women’s part 
of a house ; yvvy (gvne) — a woman.] 

*1. Gr. Aniiq. : The part or apartments 
of a honse reserved for the females : it was 
usually tbe most remote part of the building, 
lying behind an interior court. 

* 2. Roman Antiq. : A manufactory, managed 
by females, for the making of clothes aod 
furniture for the emperor’s family. 

3. Bot. : The name given by Roper and others 
to what is usually called the pistil (q.v.). 

* gyn ne -^i an, a. [Gr. ywaiKelos (gunaikeios) 

= pertaining to women ; yvi'y (gunc) = a 
woman.] Of or pertaining to women ; feml- 
nioe, female. 

gyn ce -51-um, s. [GynvECeum.) 

* gyn-aa -coc ra-^y , * gyn-b-coc -ra-9^, 

gyn-ai koc’-ra- jy, 3. [Gr. ywaiKO xparia 

(gunaikokratia), from yvvy (gune), genit. ywai- 
<6% (gunaikos )— a woman, and x-par€w(Jtrated)= 
to rule.] Female rule or government ; govern- 
ment by a woman. 

“ Bacbof en has mis interpreted ms ny of the facte beai^ 
ing on Ancient gynaikoc racy. "—McLennan * k 

Primitive History, p. 419. 

gyn a?-cor-o ^y, gyn - e - col - 6 - gy, # 

[Gr. yvvrj (gune), genit. yvvaticdv (gunaikos ) = 
a woman, and Aoyoy (logos) — a discourse or 
treatise.] 

Med. : A treatise nn, nr tbe doctrine of, the 
nature aod diseases of women. 

gyn-se-co-mas'-ty, s. [Gr. yvmj (gunf 1 
genit. yuvaiKos (gunaikos) = a woman, ana 
juaerros (meistos) = a breast.] 

Physiol . : The abnormal condition of a man 
who bas breasts as large as those of a woman 
and functionally active. 

gyn-aa-be'-ra-gy, gyn e-oc-ra-gy, s. 

Gr. yvmj (gu7ie)=Si woman, and <parctu (krateo) 
:= to rule.] The same as Gyn.ecocracy (q.v.). 

* gyn-ai koc ra gy, s. [GvN.tcocRACY.] 

* gyn-ai-ko-crat-i-cal, a. [Eng. gynal- 
kocra(cy), t connective, and suff. -ical.] Per- 
taining to female rule or government. 

** The rise Mid consolidation of ffynaikocratieel 
power In the Greek area." — McLennan : Studies t» 
Primitive History, p. 415. 

Igyn-bji' dcr, s. [GYNANDnu.] 

Bot. : A plant of the class Gynandria (q.v.). 

gyn an -dri-a, s. pi. [Gr. yumj (gunZ) — a 
woman ; amjp \aner), genit. avSpos (andros) ~ 
a man, and l^at. neut. pi. adj. suff. -io.] 
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Bo t. : The name given by Linnaeus to tbe 
twentieth class of Ins artificial system, in 
which he considered that the stamens were 
on the pistil, ife divides the Gynandria into 
eight orders : Disndria, Triaodria, Totrandria, 
Tentandria, Hexandria, Decandria, Dodecan- 
dria, and Poly&ndria. 

tgyn-&n'-dri-an, a. [Mod. Lat. gynan - 
dri(a); Eng. &c.*sutf. -an.] 

Bot. : Having the structure of the Gynan- 
dria (q.v.). 

gyn &n'-drous, a. [Mod. Lat. gynandr(ia); 
Eng. suit'. -o«s.] 

Bot. : Having the etamena and piatil con- 
nate, gynandrian. 

gyn in'-tber-ous, a. [Pref. gyn-; Eng. 
anther , and suff. -mis.] 

Bot. : Having the anomalous characteristic 
that the stamens are converted into pistils. 

* gyn ar-chy,s. [Gr. yvvrj ( gune ) = a woman ; 
and ap\Tj (arche) = rule, government.] Govern- 
ment by a female ; gymecocracy. 

*• I have always some hopes of change under a gyn- 
archy. '—Lord Chetferfield. 

* gyn-e'-9i-um, $. [Gynjeceuh.] 

* gyn e -91-im, a. [Gyn.bcian.] 

* gyn-e-coc- ra-^y, s . [Gyn^ecocracy.] 

* gynecology, s . [Gynaecology.] 

* gyn-c oc’-ra-9y, s. [Gynaeocracy.) 

gyn-er'-i-um, s. [Gr. yvvrj (gune ) = a female, 
and fptov ( erion ) = wool.] 

Bot. : A genus of grasses, tribe Arundinese. 
Gynerium saccharoides, a Brazilian grass, pro- 
duces sugar, though it is not the genuine 
engar-cane (q.v.). A decoction of the root of 
G. parvijlomni, another Brazilian species, is 
ased to "strengthen the hair. G. orgenteum, 
the Pampas-grass, growing sometimes 50 feet 
high, has been introduced from South America 
into Britain. 

gyn 6 gyn pref. [Gr. yvidj (gune) — a 
woman.) 

1. SoeioJ., <£c. : A woman. 

2. Anat., Zool , <£c. : Anything distinctively 
feminine. 

3. Bot. : A pistil. 

^yn' o base, s. [Pref. gyno -, and Gr. /Sdtns 
(6i/sis) — a base.] 

Bot. : A fleshy receptacle with but a single 
row of carpels, obliquely inclined towards the 
axis of the flower, ft is seen in the fruit of 
Geranium, in that of Nelumbium, &c. 

gyno-bas-ic, cl [Eng. gynobas(e) ; -ic.] 

Hof. : Pertaining to or possessing a gyno- 
base. 

* gyn OC -ra-9^, s. [Gr. y vvrj (gune) - a 
woman, ana *paTew (kroteo) = to rule, from 
Kparos (kratos) = might.] The same as 
GyNaECOcracy (q.v.). 

“Oligarchy, limited monarchy, and even gynoc- 
racy." — Scott : Fortune t of Nigel , cn. ivii. 

gyn o-car' dia, s. [PreL gyno - , and Gr. 
k ap6 ia (kardia) = the heart.] 

Bot. : A genus of Pangiacese. The seeds of 
Gynocardia odorata , after being freed from 
their integuments, are beaten up with clarified 
bntter, and then applied by the natives of 
India to the akin on parts affected by cuta- 
neous diseases. 

gyn o-phore, s. [Pref. gyno-, and Gr. <f>opd? 
(phoros) = bearing.) 

1. Zool. (PI.): The generative buds or gono- 
phores of Hydrozoa, which contain only ova. 

2. Bot. : The long stalk of the ovary in such 
gefiera as Cleome and Passiflora. ft is really 
a lengthened receptacle bearing the petals, the 
stamens, and the pistils, but not the calyx. 

gyn o-pl&s'-tic, a. [Pref. gyno-, and Eng. 
plastic (q.v.).] 

Surg. : Opening the genital aperture if 
closed, dilating it if contracted. 

gyhi-o-ste'-mi-um, s. [Pref. gyno-, and Gr. 
tmj/uwv (sfemon) = the warp in an upright loom 
at which the weaver stood ; here used for a 
stamen.] 

Bot. : The name given by Richard to the 
column of combined stamens in the Orchids. 


«TP (I), gip, , [Abbrev. of gipsy.] A 
swindle or a Bwiudler. ( U. 8. Slang.) 

gyp ( 2 ), «. [ Ely. doubtful.] At Cambridge 

(England) University the cant term for a 
servant, as a scout is at Oxford, and a skip at 
Dublin. 

gyp- a-e-ti'-nso, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. gypaet(us), 
and Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -inte.] 

Omith. : Bearded Vultures ; a sub-family of 
Vulturid® (Vultures), in which the head and 
neck sre clothed with feathers, and the under 
mandible provided with & bunch of seta- 
ceous bristles, diverted forwards. There is 
ouly one known species. [Gypaetus.] 

gyp-a'-e tiis, s. [Gr. yvips (gups) = a vulture, 
and aeros (aefos) = an eagle.) 

Omith. : The typical genus of the sub-family 
Gvpaetinse (q.v.). Gypaetus barbatus is the 
Bearded Vulture, Griffon, or Lammergeyer of 
the Alps. [Griffon.] 

gyp-0 -gcr-aJl' i dse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. gypo- 
geran(us); Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Omith. : A family of diurnal birds of prey, 
containing only one known genus, Gypogera- 
nus. The legs are long, slender, and witli an 
un feathered tarso-metatarsus, so as to re- 
semble a wader, while in other respects the 
structure is like that of a raptorial bird. 

gyp 6-gcr' a-nus, s. [Gr. yv^ (gups), genit. 
yi'Trds (gupos) = a vulture, and yepat<os (geranos) 
= a crane.] 

Omith. : The typical and only known genus 
of the family Gypogersnidse (q.v.). Gypogera - 
nus serpentarius is the Secretary Bird of South 
Africa. [Secretary-bird.] 

gyps (1), s. [Gr. yv\f/ (gups) — a vulture.] 

Omith. : A genus of Vnlturidae, sub- family 
Vnltnrinae. Gypsfulmts is the Tawny or Griffin 
Vulture, ft is about four feet long, and is 
found in Western Asia, Dalmatia, the Tyrol, 
the Alps, the Pyrenees, Spain, the North of 
Africa, &c., straggling occasionally to Britain. 

gyp’-se ous, a. [Eng. gypsum); -«>us.] Of 
the nature of gypsum ; resembling or having 
the qualities aif gypsum. 

gypseous marl, s. 

Gcol. : A mixture of gypsum and marl. 
(Lyell.) [GVPSEOU8-8ERIES.] 

gypseous series, s. 

Geol. : The Lower freshwater limestone and 
marl constituting the Upper beds of the Middle 
Eocene in the vicinity of Paris. [Gypsum, 2.] 
They are of white and green marls with sub- 
ordinate beds of gypsmn. At the Hill of 
Montmartre is a quarry of gypsum valuable 
for the manufacture of plaster of Paris. 
Splendid fossil remains of Eocene mammals 
have been found In it. The examination of 
these by Cuvier, and the evidence thu3 afforded 
that they were of extinct genera and species, 
constituted an epoch in t he history of geology. 
Similar gypseous marls are worked for gypsum 
at St. Romain, on the right bank of tbe Allier. 
(Lyell.) 

£yp -sey, gyp sy, 3. & a. [Gipsy.] 

£yp-sif -er-ous, a. [Lat. gypsum = gypsum ; 
fero ~ to bear ; Eng. adj. suff. -oms.] Bearing 
or producing gypsum. (#. J. Geol. Soc., i. 676.) 

gyp '-Sine, a. [Eng. gyps(um); -ine.\ The 
same aa Gypseous (q.v.). 

gyp sog' ra-phy, s. [Gr. yv&ov (gvpsoa) = 
gypsum, anti ypd<f>ca (grapho) = to write, to en- 
grave.] The art of engraving on gypsum. 

£yp-sol'-6 gist, s. [Eng. gypsy = gipsy, and 
Gr. Aoyos (logos) = a discourse.] One who has 
studied the history, manners, customs, and 
language uf the gipsies. 

gyp sol o gy, $. [Gypsologist.] The study 
>*f the history, manners, customs, and lan- 
guage of the gipsies. 

gjfp'-so pl&st, s. [Gr. yityoy (trupson) = 
gypsum, and ttAakto-uj (ptasso) = to mould.] A 
cast taken iu plaster of Paris or white lime. 

gyps or'-ms, s. [Gr. yvif/os (gupsos) = 
gypsum, and bpv ts (omis) = bird.] 

Palceont. : A bird, believed to be a gigantic 
Rail, from the Eocene gypsum of Paris. 


gyp'-siim, s. [Lat. = plaster of Paris, gyp- 
sum, from Gr. (gupsos) = (1) chalk, (2) 

gypsum.] 

1. Min. : A monoclinic mineral, transparent 
to opaque ; its colours white, gray, flesh- 
coloured, yellow, blue, or, when impure, some- 
times reddisli-brown or even black. Streak 
white ; luslre various, from dull earthy to 
pearly or glistening on exposed faces of the 
crystals. Hardness 1*5 to 2 ; xp. gr. 2*3. 
Compos. : sulphuric acid 44 2 to 46*6; lime 
29'4 to 33*0 ; water 19 ,( J to 21*6; silica 0 to 
6‘40, &t\ Varieties (1) Crystallized Gypsum, 
in which case itconstitntes Selenite, and oceuri 
in flatfish crystals which are oblique parallele- 
pipeds of lamellar structure, the crystals occa- 
sionally containing sand ; (2) Fibrous Gypsum 
(a) Satin Spar, (b) a plumose sub-variety, 
(3) Massive Gypsum, the same as Alabaster 
( q.v.). When there is no water in its compo- 
sition, it is called Anhydrous Gypsum. Exten- 
sive bedB of it occur in many parts of the United 
States, particularly in Ohio and Michigan. It 
is also found in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Rud Ontario, England, France, Ac. 

2. Geol. : Technically Gypsum is regarded 
as a mineral deposit, in some places consti- 
tuting rock masses, ft may be of any age. 
Near Paris it is Middle Eocene. Fr3poli says 
that some gypsums were originally carbon- 
ates instead of sulphates of lime, and that 
they underwent mctamorpliism by the action 
of volcanic sulphurous or sulphuro-hydrons 
vapours. Von Buch, Murchison, and most 
other geologists, agree with this view. Mr. 
Sterry Hunt believes that other gypsums may 
have been produced by the action of bicarbo- 
nate of lime upon a solution of sulphate of 
magnesia. (Quar. Jour. Geol. Soc., v., p. lxiii., 
vi., p. xlix., xvi. 152.) [Gypseous-series.] 

3. Chem. £ Comm. : Calcium sulphate crys- 
tallized with two molecules of water CaS0 4 *2 
11 2 0. It is often found by the decomposition 
of" pyrites when lime is present. Gypsum 
calcined is called plaster of Paris, and is used 
for taking casts of statues. It has been found 
that the addition of potassium sulphate causes 
it to harden more quickly. Gypsum is used 
as a manure; it facilitates the decomposition 
of rocks containing alkaline silicates. 

gyp' sy. *• & a. [Gipsy.] 

For the compounds, see under Gipsy. 

gyr-a c&n'-thus (yT as ir), a. [Lat. gyratus, 
pa. "par. of gyro, to turn rouud in a circle ; 
Gr. yi'pos (eruros) = a ring, a circle, and Lat. 
acanthus (q.v.).] 

Palazont. : A genus of fish spines, from the 
carboniferous formation. The fish probably 
belonged to the Cestraphori. 

* gyr al (yr as ir), O. [Eng. gyre ; -al.\ Mov- 
ing in a circle ; revolving, whirling. 

gyr - ate (yr as ir), a. [Lat. gyratus, pa. par. 
of gyro = to move or turn round ; gyrus = a 
circle. ] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Moving or going round in 
a circle. 

2. Bot. : Bent like the head of a crosier. 
Called more generally Circinate (q.v.). Used 
specially of the vernation of ferns. 

*&yr-ate (yr as ir), v.t. [Gyrate, a.] To 
move round a central point; to revolve; to 
turn round. 

*gyr a'-tion (yr ssir),s. [Low Lat. gyratio, 
from Lat. gyratus , pa. par. of gyro — to turn 
round .] The act or state of turning or whirliog 
round. 

"The Artificial gyration t. and other singular curi- 
nsities observed in the latter.’' — Derham : Phytiote- 
Theology . bk. iv., ch. iii. 

H Centre of gyration: [Centre, ^ 22]. 

* gyr -a-tor-y (yr as ir), a. [Eng. gyrate ; 
- ory .] Moving or turning in a circle ; gyrating, 
revolving. 

* gyre (yr as ir), $. ["Lat. gyms — a circle, a 
circuit, from Gr. yvpos (gnros) — a ring (5.), 
round (a.).] A circle described by a moving 
body ; a turn, a revolution. 

“ Quick and more quick he spin* in giddy gyres’ 
ffryden : Ovid ; Afetamorphoeet viiL 

gyre-carling, s. A hag ; a weird-sister; 

an ogress. (Scotch.) 

“To hae keepit &wa . . . the elves and gyre-carlingt " 
—Scott ■ Guy AfattneHng. ch. iii. 

* gyre (yr as ir), v.t. & i. [Gyre, s.] 


b6!l, b 6 $; p<5ut, cat, 9 ell, chorus, 9 hin, benQh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = t 

-dan, -tian = shan. -tion, -si on = shun ; -lion, -§lon — zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = beL, d$L 
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gyre ful— ha 


A. Trans.: To tarn round; to whirl; to 
twiat round, 

“ Ills stockings loose, 

Ut> gartered, and down gyred to hi* ankle. 1 ’ 

Shake ty. ; Hamlet, ii. 1. (Quarto.) 

B. Intrans. : To turn or move ia a circle ; 
to revolve. 

“The gyring pt/uiota, with their starry train.” 

Oraytmi : eloah't Flood, 

*&yre'-ful, *gyro'-full (yr as ir), a. 

[Eng gyre; -ful(l).] Abounding iu gyres or 
circles. 

“Toe the flnine fit* gvrefuJ awarding." 

Stanyhurtt : Conccites, p. 138. 

gyr-en-9eph’-a-la (yr as ir), s. pi [Gr. 

r vp6ui(gitrao) =to round, to bend, and eyKefpa- 
av ( engkephalon ) = the brain. J 
Zool. : The second of the four sub-classes, 
founded on brain-modifications, into which 
Owen divides the mammalia, because, 
‘‘save in very few exceptional cases of the 
smaller ami iuferior forms of Qnadrumana, 
the superficies is folded into more or less 
numerous gyri or convolutions.” The Gyrcn- 
cephela are subdivided into Unguieulata 
(Qnadrumana, Carnivora); Ungulata (Artio- 
daetyla, Perissodnelyla, Prnboscidia, and the 
extinct order Tnxndontia); and Mutilate 
(Sirenia and Cetacea). (Owen: Class, of the 
Mammalia .) 

gyren^eph'-a-late (yT as ir), a. [Gyren- 

CEPHALOUS.] 

gyr-cn- 9 eph'-a-lous (yr as ir), a. [Eng., 
Ac. gyrencephaf(a) ; -ous. | Belonging to or 
having the characteristics of Owen's Gyrea- 
cephola (q.v.). 

"These Ihnb-chnractevs can only be rightly applied 
to the gyrencrphiUout subclass .*'— (hoen : Clan the 
Mammalia, p. 35. 

^yr-fal’-con (l silent), s. [Gerfaucon.] 

Omith. : Falco gyrfalco. It is a large and 
powerful falcon, used to pursue cranes, wild 
geese, Are. It is common in the colder parts 
of North America, and has been found in 
Britain. Called also the Jerfalcon or Iceland 
Falcon. 

gyr-i (yr as i'r), s. pi. [Gyrus.] 

gyr-in-i-dre (gyr as gir), s. pi [Lat. 

gyrinfus); fern. pi. adj. suit, -idee.] 

Entom. : Whiiligigs ; a family of Coleoptera, 
tribe Pentamera. Two genera and eleven 
species are British. 

£yr-i' nus, s. [Lat. gyrinns ; Gr. yvpivm 
(gvrinos) — a tadpole.] 

Entom. : Tlie typical genus of the family 
Gvriuidre. The antenna* are short and retrac- 
tile within a cavity in front of the eyes, the 
second joint with hair-like processes; the re- 
maining seven clavate. Sharp enumerates 
ten species as British. Gyrinvs natator, the 
Common Whirligig, is often seen in groups 
performing gyrations on the surface of water. 
The larva has thirteen segments, including the 
head, and resembles a centipede. 

gyr-d- (yr as ir), pref. [Lat. gyrus — a circle, 
especially one performed by a horse; Gr. 
V upos (guros) = a ring, a circle ; yvpds (gttros) 
= round.] Circular, spiraL 

gyr-6-car -pe-re (yr as ir), s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
gyrocar)t{ns) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. sutf. -«/*.] 

P.ot. ; A tribe of Comhretace® (Myrolialans). 
The corolla is wanting, the cotyledons are con- 
volute, the anthers burst by recurved valves. 

gyr 6 car'-pus (yr as ir), s. [Pref. gyro., 
and Gr. neaped* (kaiyos) = fruit.] 

But. : The typical genus of the tribe Gyro- 
carpe® (q.v.). When the natives of the Coro- 
mandel coast can obtain it, they use it lor 
making catamarans. 

gyr-6 -dus, s. [Pref. gyro-, and Gr. ofiovs 

(odous) = a tooth. 

Pa l (ront. : A genus of Pycnodont fishes, 
Chiefly from the Oolite. 

g^-rog-o-nite, s. [Pref. gyro-, and Gr. yovos 

(goi ion) =■ seed.] 

Palcrohot. : The sporangium, nr seed-vessel, 
Of the flowerless plant-genus Clmra. It is 
very rough and hard, consisting of a mem- 
branous nnt, covered by an integument, hoth 
©f which are spirally streaked or ribl»ed. The 
integument is composed of fine spiral valves 
of a quadrangular form. The number of 
spiral rings varies in different apecies of 
Chara, hut are constant tu each. 


gy roT-dal, a. [Gr. yi)pov (guros ) = a circle ; 
(eidos) = form, appearance; Eng. adj. 
suf!’. -nL] 

gyr-6-lSp is (yr as ir), s. [Pref. gyro-, 
and Gr. henis (lepis) — a scale.] 

Palftvnt. : A genus of fossil fishes, order 
Lepidoidei. Professor Morris enumerates three 
species— one from the Carboniferous Shales, 
and the otlmrs doubtfully from the Trias. 
Dr. Ramsay Traquair considers it a doubtful 
genua, and would cancel the name. (Quar. 
Jour. Gtol Soc., xxxiii, 567 ) 

gyr -o-lite (yr as ir), s. [Gurolitf..] 

gy ro’-ma, s. [Gr. y vp6ai(guroo) — to round, 
to bend.] 

Botany: 

1. (Of femt ); The annul ns, or ring. In poly- 
podiaceous ferns. (Lindley.) 

2. (Of lichens ) ; A shield, the surface of 
which is coursed with siuunus concentric 
furrows. Called also Trica. 

* gyr - 6 man 9 ^ (yr as ir), s. [Gr. ySpos 
(guros) = a ring, a circle, and pa.i r**i* (mantcia) 
= prophecy, divination.] A 
kind of divination performed 
hy walking round in a circle 
or ring. 

gyr'-on (yr as ir), s. [Fr.] 

Her. : An ordinary, con- 
sisting of two straight lines, 
drawn from any given part 
of the field, and meeting in 
an acute angle in the fesse 
point. 

gy'-ron-ny, gi ron ny,a. [Eng .gyron; -y.) 

Her. : An epithet ap- 
plied to a field divided 
into gyrons or triangular 
parte of different tinc- 
tures. 

gyr-oph -or-a (yr as 
ir), s. pi. [Pref. gyro-, 
and Gr. <£opos (p/ioros) = 
bearing. So called from 
their convoluted fruit] 

Bat. : A genus nf Li- OYRONirY. 
cliens, order Fyxinei. 

The species grow* on rocks and boulders in 
the Polar Regions, and furnish the Tripe de 
Roche on which Arctic voyagers have some- 
times been obliged to subsist for a time. 
Gyrophora deusta and. G. pustulata are used in 
dyeing. 

gyr - 6 - ptych - 1 us (yr as i'r), s. [Pref. 
gyro-, and Gr. htv% (ptux). genit. jm^o? 
(ptuchos) = a fold, leaf, layer, or plate.] 

Palceont. : A genus of fossil fishes, family 
Glyptodipterini (Huxley), Cyclodipterid® 
(Traqna:.). They occur in the Old Red 

Sandstone. (Quar. Jour. Ge cl. Soc., xvi. 126.) 
(Nicholson, Ac.) 

gyr 1 6 -scope (yr as ir), s. [Gr. yvpos (guros) 
= a ring, or circle, and crKoviuj (skope 0 ) = to 
look at, or behold.] 

Astron. Mach. : An instrument constructed 
by a Frenchman, called 51. Foncault, to make 
the rotation of the earth visible. The prin- 
ciple on which it proceeds is this — that, un- 
less gravity intervene, a rotating body will 
not alter the direction in which its permanent 
axis points. In the gyroscope there is a ro- 
tating metallic disc, the middle point of whose 
axis is also the centre of gravity of the 
machine. By this device the action of gravity 
is eliminated. The instrument, moreover, Is 
so constructed that the axis of rotation can 
be made to point to some star in the sky. 
Then, as the heavy disc whirls round, it is 
found that the axis continues to point to the 
moving star, though, in consequence of this, 
apparently altering its direction relatively to 
bodies on the earth. If, again, the axis be 
pointed to the celestial pole, which is fixed, 
no alteration in its position relative to bodies 
on the earth takes place. The only feasible 
explanation of these appearances is that the 
earth is revolving on its axis. ( Airy : Popular 
Astronomy, 8 th ed„ pp. 78, 89, 282-285.) 

gyr'-dse (yr asir), a. [Lat. gyms = a circle.] 

Botany : 

1. Marked with wavy lines. 

2. The same as Gyrate (Bob) (q.v.). 


gy 4 -ro stat, #. A modification of the gyro- 
scope by Lord Kelvin. 

gy ro statZ-ic, a. Pertaining to the gyrostat 
or to the principle it illustrates. 

gyr'-us (pi. £yr'-i), (yr aa 1 ), «. [Gr. yi>po? 

(guros) = a inig, a circle.) [Gvno-.] 

1. A not. : A convolution ; 'as, the angular 
gyrus of the cerebrum, the gyri of the brain. 

2. Bot. : The annulus or ring of a polypodia- 
ceous fern. Called also gyroma (q.v.) 

♦gyte, b. [Goat.] 

* 1. A goat. 

2. A child. (Used In contempt.) 

gyte, a. [Etym. doubtful, probably connected 
with giady (q.v.).] Crazy; ecstatic; sense- 
lessly extravagant ; delirious. 

’* Edle stopped hi* bond, exclaiming. ’Lord nki I 
be* gaun gyte /* "— Hco€t ’ Anti/uarv, ch. xllll. 

gyve, * give, t. [Wei. gefyn = a fetter, a 
gyve; Gael. & Ir. geimheal, from Irish, geib- 
him = to get, to receive, to take.) A fetter 
a shackle, a chain (generally for the legsX 

TI Obsolete except In the plural. 

* gyve, v.t. [Gyve, «.] 

1 . Lit.: To fetter, to shackle, to enchain. 

2. Fig. : To ensnare. 

•* Ay. smile upon her do. I will gyve thee la thin* 
own courtship. — Shake*?. : Othello. LL L 


H. 

H, The eignth letter of the English alphabet ia 
commonly classed amongst the consonants, 
though not strictly such. It is frequently 
called the aspirate, although other letters are 
also aspirated in English. Its distinctive or 
proper sound is that which it has at the 
beginning of a word, as help, hard, hope, Ac. 
This sound it also has when following w, as in 
whither , where, in which cases it originally 
preceded the w, aa ia Old Eng. hwidir, hwatr 
Its sound is produced far lack in the throat 
by an unchecked emission of the breath, 
the root of the tnngue being very slightly ap- 
proximated to the back of the throat. H haa 
disappeared from many words, especially 
before 1, n, r: as, Old Eng. A/a/= loaf ; Old 
Eng. hnecca = neck ; Old Eng. hring — ling; 
Old Eng. feoh = fee. It has been intruded 
into some words, as wharf, whelk, whelm. It 
has become gh ia many cases ; as, Old Eng. 
theoh = thigh ; Old Eng. heah = high ; Old 
Eng. cniht = knight ; in these cases serving 
only to lengthen the preceding vowel, la 
some words h has first become gh, and after- 
wards f : as, Old Eng. geiu>h — enough ; Old 
Eng. droht = draught, draft. H is commonly 
joined to other consnnauts to form digraphs 
representing sounds for which there are oo 
symbols in ilie alphabet ; as, ch in child, chill ; 
sh in shin, ship ; th iu this, that, thine ; joined 
with p it forms the sound of f: with g it 
sometimes forms the sound of f } as in enough , 
tough; sometimes the digraph is silent, as ia 
bough, plough. The combination rh is found only 
iu words derived from the Greek, where ihe h 
represents the rough breathing of the original 
(p). C7t is common in words derived from the 
Greek, and ia such cases is generally hard, as 
chemistry, chyle, Ac. It sometimes represents 
the Latin c. Greek *, as in Eng. horn — Lat. 
cornu, Gi. xepas ( keras ). In Anglo-Saxoo it 
had initially the same sound as at present, aa 
he= he ; medially and finally it had tLe sound 
of the German and Scotch ch in loch. 

H As a symbol is used : 

1. As a numeral for 200, and with a dash 
over it (H) for 200,000. 

2. In nmsic for the tone b natural in the 
German system of nomenclature, the letter b 
being only used for b flat. 

3. In chemistry for the monad elemeot 
hydrogen. 

H As an initial is used for his or her, as lo 
H.R.II. = His (or Her) Royal Highness; for 
half, as in H.P. = half-pay ; for horse, as in 
H.P. = horse-power. 

ha, interj., «., & v.i. [From the sound ] 

A. As interj.: An exclamation denoting 
surprise, wonder, joy, satisfaction, or other 



OYRON. 



Cite, &t» fare, amidst, what, fall, father: we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, siro, sir, marine; go, pd^ 
or, wore, wglf, work, tvhd, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, re, ce = e; ey = a. qu — kw. 
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audden emotion. When repeated, aa ha! ha l 
It denotes laughter. 

*' Have yon eyes? 

Could you on tlds fair mountain cease to feed. 

And batten ou tins moor* Ha t Have you eyes?" 

Shaketp. : Hamlet, liL A 

B. As subst. : An exclamation of surprise, 
womler, joy, Ac. 

"These shrugs, these hum’s and ftrz'i.* 

Shaketp. : Winter 1 ! Tale, II. 1. 

C. As verb: To express surprise, wonder, 
Ac. ; to hesitate ; as, He hummed and had. 

ha \ s. [See def.] A hall. (Scotch.) 

•* To look for hie honour at the dark hag, and tell him 
there wiuj a gentleman from the south had arrived at 
W"— .scoff.* Waverley, ch. lx. 

ha-BiblC, s. The great Bible that lies 
in the hall. 

" The big ka*- Bible, ance his father’s pride." 

Burns : The Cotter' t Saturday Night. 

haaf, s. [Icel. hnf = the sea ; Ger. hajf = a 
guif, a bay.] A fishing ground in Shetland. 

haaf- fishing, s. Deep-sea fishing ia 
Shetland for cod, ling, tusk, && 

haak. s. [Hake.] 

haar, s. [A.S. hdr = hoary, hoar.] A fog, a 
dull east wind. (Scotch.) 


t Haar'-Uies, s. [Ger.] 

Mineralogy : 

1. The name given by Werner to Capillary 
Pyrites, now called Millerite. 

2. The capillary variety of Marcasite. 

• h&b, * liabbe, v.t . [Have.] 

hab-nab, hab or nab, hob-nob, adv. 
[Habnab.] 

Ha-bak'-kuk, s. [Heb. < CKhabhaqgnq ) 

= llabakkuk, meaning an embrace, from pin 
(chhabhaq) = to embrace.] 

1. Scrip. Flist. : Tho writer of the book de- 
scribed under 2. Nothing is known of his 
history. 

2. Scrip. Canon: The eighth of the Minor 
Prophets. It was composed when the Chal- 
dean invasion was imminent, probably in the 
early part of the reign of Jehoiakim, about 
610 b.c. The prophet's poetic genius is of a 
high order, the third chapter of his work 
being one of the finest compositions in the 
whole Old Testament. Several passages are 
quoted in the New Testament, the thrice re- 
peated doctrine that “the just shall live by 
faith' 1 (Rom. i. 17; Gal. iiL II; and Heb. x. 
58), which excited so powerful an influence 
on Luther's mind, being derived originally 
from Ilab. ii, 4. Hab. L 6 is quoted in Acts 
xiii. 40, 4L. 


• hab'-ben, v.t. [Have.] 

hab'-ber, v.i. [Etyni. doubtful.] To stutter ; 
to stammer. (Scofcft.) 

hrtb'-ber, s . [Habber, v .] A stutter, a 
stammer. 


ha'-be-as cor'-pus, s. [Lat. = you may 
have the body.] 

1. Law : A writ (more fully habeas corpus ad 
subjiciendum) directed to the person detaining 
another, and commanding him to produce the 
body of the prisoner, with the day and cause 
of his caption and detention, ad faciendum , 
subjiciendum, et recipiendum, to do, submit to, 
and receive whatsoever the judge or court 
awarding such writ shall consider in that be- 
half. It is applicable in all cases where a 
person ia custody claims to be illegally de- 
tained, or wrongfully refused bail, or who 
desires to be removed from one court to 
auotlier. 

*• The day of that prorogation, tho twenty-sixth of 
May. 1G79. la a great era In our history. For ou that 
day the llahe as Corpus Act received the royal assent. 
From the time of the Great Charter, the substantive 
law respecting the personal liberty of Englishmen Itnd 
been nearly the same as at present; but it bad been 
inelfiemduus for want «f a stringent system of proce- 
dure. What wm needed was not a new right, but a 

{ ■rompt and searching reinedv ; and such a remedy 
be Unbent Coryu * Act supplied." — Macaulay ; Hut. 
Eng.. cIl. 1L 

2. Hist. : Magna Charta (a. d. 1215) provided 
that no freeman should be taken or imprisoned 
but by the lawful judgment of his equals, or 
by the law of the land. Two old writs, one 
be Jtominc repleginvdo and the other Capias 
in Withernam, designed to guard the liberty 
Of the subject, were found ineffective, especially 


against the Crown. Chitty mentions also 
various Acts in forco in a.d. 1320 in the tit le 
of which the words Habeas corpus occur. For 
instance, there were the Halmas corpus cum 
cousa (that you have the body with a cause), 
Habeas corpms ad faciendum et recipicntlum 
(that you have the body to do and receive), Ac. 
More ot these were designed to lemovc cases 
from court to court. There was one, however, 
Habeas corpus ail subjiciendum (that you may 
ha vo th*3 body to answer) destined to become 
much more important. Early in the reign of 
Charles 1. the judges decided that they could 
not, upon such allabeuscorpus, bail or deliver a 
prisoner committed to prison without assigned 
cause, if lie were placed in custody by the 
special command of the King or by the Judgo 
of the ITivy Council. The Petition of Right 
(a.d. 1628) sought to have this state of things 
altered, and 16 Charles I., c. 10, accorded the 
change of law desired, but obstructions to the 
carrying out of the enactment rendering it less 
effective than had been expected, the enact- 
ment, 31 Charles II., c. 2, called pre-eminently 
the Habeas Corpus Act, was passed. For its 
nature, see the extract under No. 1. Only 
Parliament can suspend the Habeas Corpus 
Act It has frequently done so at times of 
public peril or anxiety. The Act was sus- 
pended in Britain during the two Stuart 
rebellions of 1715 and 1745, also in 1777-79, 
during the American war, and in 1794, while 
the first Freuch revolution was at its height. 
It baa been repeatedly suspended in Ireland 
during periods of rebellion. The protection of 
habeas corpus ia secured to all citizens of tho 
United States by the Constitution, and is also 
included in the Constitutions of most of tho 
states. It lma been suspended in the United 
States on critical occasions, but it ia questioned 
whether the power of suspension can be exer- 
cised by the President, or belongs only to 
Congress. The law of habeas corpus does not 
extend to Scotland. 


ha-be'-na^ s. [Lat., — a thong, from habeo = 
to hold.)* 

Surg. : A bandage for the purpose of keeping 
the opposite sides of wounds together. 

hab-6-nar’-i-a, s. [From Lat. habena = a 
thong or strap, which tho lip sometimes 
resembles (Hooker & Amoti). Etyiu. doubt- 
ful (Sir Joseph Hooker).'] 

Hot. : Butterfly orchid ; a genus of orchids, 
trihe Ophrese, family Gymnadenidte. It re- 
sembles orchids in its general character, but 
lias the glands of the pollen masses free, dis- 
tant., aud exposed. A hundred species are 
known. Three are British : (I) Habenaria 
bifolia, a very fragrant plant, generally with 
two, rarely with three, leaves, and whitish 
flowers, the spur twice as long as the ovary. 
It appears from June to August. (2) H. viridis, 
and (3) H. albida; these are rarer and more 
local. 

ba ben-d um, s. [Lat., s= a thing to be held 
or possessed.] 

Law : That clause of a deed which determines 
what estate or interest is granted by the deed. 


* hab'-en-ry, s. [Etym. doubtful.] An archi- 
tectural decoration of some sort, but the exact 
meaning of the word ia uncertain. 


bSb'-er-dash,a. [Haberdasher.] Petty, 
peddling, small. 

"He set vp lila ehop with haberdash ware.* 

•ri.it wit* in t Skin . v. 596. 


* bab'-er-dasti, v.i. [Haberdash.] To deal 
in haberdashery or small wares ; to peddle. 

" To haberdash ill earth's base ware." Quartet. 


bab'-er dash-er, s. [O. Fr. hapertas = a 
kind of stuff, or, more probably, pedlars* 
wares, from the bag in which they were car- 
ried ; cf. Icel. haprtask, hafrtask = a haver- 
sack. (Skeat.)] 

* ]. A dealer in small wares ; a pedlar; a 
batter. 

" n Iberdashcr, a hatter, or seller of hattes ; also, a 
dealer hi small wares."' — Kersey. 

2. A dealer in drapery goods of various de- 
scriptions, as ribbons, laces, silks, Ac. 

hab'-er dash-er-ess, 3. [Eng. haberdasher ; 
-css.] A woman who deals in small wares ; a 
female huckster. (T. Brown: Works, ii. 272.) 
hab -er-dash ery, s. [Eng. haberdasher; - y .] 

]. The wares sold by a haberdasher. 

"Making a shoe, or retailing cheese and haber • 
daihrry."— Knox : Essays, No. 65. 


2. The shop or establishment of a haber- 
dasher. 

hab -cr-dine, S. [O. Fr. habardenn, probably 
a corruption of Aberdeen in Scotland, where 
the ilbh were prepared.] A dried salted cod. 

ha-ber-e la-^I-as pS^-^es-si-o'-nem, 
phr. [Lat., » you may cause (him) to have 
possession.] 

Jaiw : A writ directed to the sheriff of a 
county, commanding him to give actual pos- 
sesion to the claimant of land recovered in e 
suit. 

* ha -ber -geon, * ha-ber gyn, * ha 
bur-i-on, s. [Fr., from O. Fr. Juiubegeon, 
Itavberjon = a small hauberk, di min. of luiuberc 
= a hauberk (q.v.).] 

]. In old armour a abort coat or garment 
worn over the quilted gambesou or liaqueton. 



HABEKOEON, AND DETAIL OF LINKS. 


and under the jupon. It was composed either 
of plate or chain-mail, without sleeves ; its 
purpose was to protect the neck and breast. 

"The habergyvt that, they bear e shall nat defend® 

them .' — Berners : Froissart ; Cronycle, vol. L, cb. 

Ccccxlv. 

2. Any defence, or protection. 

"Cluthld iu tho haburion of felth, and of charlt*."— 

WycUffa; 1 Then*, v. 

3. Applied to the elytra of a beetle. 

"The Bcalle beetles with their habergeons 
That make a humming murmur as they fly." 

Ben Jonton : Sad Shepherd, ii. 

* ha-ber-jeets, s. [Norm. Fr. habergier = 
haubergers, a coarse sort ot clnth. (Kelham.)] 
A cloth of a mixed colour (Magna Charta). 
( Wharton , &c.) 

* hab'-il-a-ble, a. [Fr. habil(ler) = to clothe ; 
-able.] Capable of being clothed. 

** The whole halit table and habitable globe.” — Carlyls: 

Sartor Betartus, bk. 1., ciu v. 

* ba-bil'-a-tor-y, «- [Fr. habil(ler) = to 
clothe ; -ofory.] Pertaining to habiliments or 
clothing ; wearing clothes. 

*• Ib uut the dandy culottie, habflatory, by law of ex- 
istence t "—Carlyle : Fr. He vol., pt. iiL. bk. vii.. ch. u. 


* hab'-ile, * ha-ble, a. [Lat. habilis - fit, 
proper, manageable.] Fit; proper; ready; 
apt, ; skilful; handy; qualified. 

“ Habile and ready to every good work.”— Waller. 


ha-biP i-ruent, * ha-bil-li-men, * ha- 

s. [Fr. habillcment, from ha- 
bitler = to dress, clothe ; originally = to get 
ready, from Lat. habilis.] [Habile.] A dress; 
a garment ; an article of dress or clothing. 
(Usually in the plural.) 

" Thus plated in habiliments of war." 

Shaketp. : Hit-hard If., L 3. 


* ha-bil-i-inent-ed, a. [Eng. habiliment ; 
- ed .] Dressed, clothed, equipped. 


* ha-bil'-l-tate. a. [Lat. habilitas = aptness, 
fitness, from habilis = fit, apt] [Habile.] 
Qualified, entitled. 

’•They were attainted, and thereby uot le gall nor 
habilitate to scrue u» Farliaiueut." — Bacon : Henry » 11. 


* ha-bil'-l-tate, v.t. [Habilitate, a.] To 
m'ake lit, to qualify, to entitle. 

* ha-bil I ta'-tion, s. [Habilitate, a.] A 
qualification. 

•• What is habilitatlon without Intention and act 
Bacon . Ettayt ; Uf Kingdoms 4 Ettate*. 

* ha-bil'-i-ty S. [Fr. habilite.] Ability (q.v.). 

hab' it, *ab-it, • ab-ite, * ha-bite, a. 

[Fr. habit = a garment, a dress, from Lat. 
habitus = (s.) a condition, habit, or dress, (a.) 
held in n certain condition, from habeo = to 
have or hold ] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* ]. A state or condition of the body, either 
natural or acquired ; constitutional tempera- 
ment of the body. 


boil, bojh pout- j<Jwl; cat, 9ell, chorus. 5IH11, bench: go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect. Xenophon, exist, -mg. 
-clan. -tlan = shan. -tion. -sion=shun: -tion. -sion = zhun. -tious, -sious. -clous = shus. -ble. -die, &c. = bgl, dgl. 
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* 2. Practice, use, usage ; a tendency to- 
wards any state or course of action arising 
from frequent repetition of the same acts. 

“ How use doth breed a habU in a man." 

Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen 0 / Verona, r. 4, 

3. A peculiar practice, use, or custom, ac- 
quired by frequent repetition. 

"He hath a better had habit of frowning than the 
count Palatiue."— Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, l. 2. 

4. A way or acting ; a course or line of 
conduct. 

"And a sinful habit differs from a sinful act but os 
mauy differ from one, or as a year from an hour."— Bp. 
Taylor: On Repentance, ch. iv., $ 2. 

5. Dress, garb, apparel ; specif., the loose 
dress worn by ladies while riding ; a riding- 
habit 

“ There we stood 1 q our habite, bare-footed and bare- 
beaded."— Racktuyt : Voyages, l. 1«9. 

6. Outward appearance, carriage, deport- 
ment, 

" Put on a sober habit.’' 

‘Shakesp. Merchant of Venice, IL 1 

II. Technically: 

1. Metaphysics : Facility in doing and an 
Inclination to do a thing acquired by doing it 
frequently. Reid and Hartley regard the 
operations resulting from our acquired dex- 
terities and habits as merely mechanical or 
automatic ; Dugald Steward allows to each 
several motion a separate act of conscious 
volition ; and Sir W. Hamilton accords to the 
mind a conscious volition over the series, but 
denies it a consciousness and deliberate voli- 
tion in regard to each separate movement. 

% HabU differs from disposition in this, that 
while both are tendencies to action, disposition 
properly denotes a natural, habit an acquired 
tendency. 

2. Bot. : The general appearance and mode 
of growth in a plant, without attention to 
the details of the subject. 

3. Biol. : Changed habits either in man or 
the lower animals produce aa inherited effect. 
| Use.) (Darwin.) 

^ For the difference between habit and cus- 
tom, see Custom. 

% HabU and repute: 

Scots Law Ord. Lang. : Common reputa- 
tion ; used of anything held and reputed to be 
true. Thus, in Scotland, one may be by habit 
and repute a thief, mul habit and repute goes 
a considerable length in proving a Scotch mar- 
riage between persons who cohabit, and are by 
common rumour man and wife. (Bell, vi.) 

hab-it (1), i*.t. [Habit, $.) 

1. To accustom ; to habituate ; to fix by 
custom or habit. 

2. To dress, to clothe, to accoutre ; to array. 

*' She shall be habited, as it becomes 
The partuer of your bed." 

Shakesp. : Winter * Tale, iv. 3. 

*hab'-it (2), v.t. [Lat. habito.) To inhabit, 
to dwell in. 

"Happely you may come to the eitie Siberia, or to 
some other towne or place habited vpon or neer the 
border of IL'—Backluyt : Voyages, voL 1 .. p. 435. 

* hab lt^a-bil-i-ty, s. [Eng. habitable ; - ity .] 
The quality or state of being habitable ; habit- 
ableness. 

"To continue the state and habitability thereof 
throughout all ages."— Derham : Astro-Theology, hk. 
vL, cb. iL 

hab'-lt-a-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. habitabilis , 
fiom habito = to inhabit.) That may or can 
be inhabited or dwelt in ; fit for the residence 
of human beings. 

" Look round the habitable world, bow few 
Know their own good, or, knowing it. pursue." 

Dryden : Juvenal, sat. x. 

bib -lt-a-ble -ness, s. [Eng. habitable; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being habitable ; 
fitness or capacity for being inhabited. 

"Those ancient problems of the spherical roaudaess 
of the habitableness of the torrid zoti e.'—Ray: On the 
Creation, pt» L 

* hab -it-a bly, adv. [Eng. habitable); -ly.] 
In a habitable manner ; so as to be inhabited. 

* hab'-it-ac le (le as el), s. [Lat. habitacu- 
lum, from habito — to dwell in.) A place to 
dwell in ; a residence ; a dwelling-place. 

" An bolye habit ale vn spotted from all synnea."— 
Vdal : Ephesians iL 

•hab it-an 5 c, * hab it aunce, s. [Lat. 
habitans, *pr. par. of habito = to inhabit, to 
dwell in.) A habitation; a dwelling; an 
Abode. 

** What art thou, man, if man at all thou art, 

That here lu desart hast thine habitetnee f" 

Spenser : F. Q., II. vii. 7 


*hab’-it-an <^y, s. (IIauitance.) The con- 
dition or atate of an Inhabitant ; permanent 
residence in a town, city, or parish ; in- 
habitancy. 

h&b it ant, «. [Fr., pr. par. of habiter ; Lat. 
habito = to inhabit.) 

* 1, An inhabitant ; a dweller ; a resider. 

" Drones, oppressive habitant* of hives 
Owe to the labour of the bees their live*." 

Cooke : II mod, 690. 

2. A name applied to the inhabitants of 
Lower Canada, who are of French origia. 

hab i tat, s. (Lat. = he, she, or it dwells or 
lives ; 3rd pers. sing. pres, indie, of habito — 
to inhabit, to dwell.) 

Biol. : The place in which any particular 
animal lives when wild, or any wild plant 
grows. When descriptions were in Latin, 
such expressions as the following, taken from 
Limueus’a Systema Naturce, continually oc- 
curred “ Hafiitat in America " = “ It dwells 
ia America. 1 ' Here habitat " is the third 
person singular present indicative of the 
Latin verb habito, but when the term grew 
familiar it came to be used also as an English 
noun. 

"Naturalists distinguish between the habitat » or 
geographical localities of specie*, and the station* or 
circumstances in which they are found." — S. P. Wood- 
ward : Mollusca (ed. 1875), p. 156. 

hab l-ta'-tion, * hab 1 ta cl-on, * hab- 
i ta el oun, s. [Fr. habitation, from Lat. 
habitatio, from habitatus, pa. par. of habito = 
to inhabit.) 

1. The act of inhabiting or dwelling in a 
place. 

" It (arson) U an offence against that right of habita- 
tion. which U acquired hy the law of natures* well a* 
hy the laws of society."— Blackstone : Commentaries. 
hk. lv., cb. 16. 

2. The atate of being inhabited. 

" Every star perhaps a world 
Of destined habitation; hut thou know st 
Their seasons." MiUcn : P. L., vlL 622. 

3. A place to dwell in ; a place of abode ; 
a dwelling-place ; a house or other place in 
which a person or animal lives. 

" If any clime perhaps 
Might yield them easier habitation. 

Milton : P. L„ IL 573. 

* hab -l-ta-tor, s. [Lat. from habitatus, pa. 
par. of habito = to inhabit.) An inhabitant, 
a dweller. 

“The sun's presence Is longer unto us than that In 
Capricorn unto the southern habitators."— Browne 
Vulgar Errours, hk. vL, ch. x. 

hab it-ed, a. [Eng. habit; -ed.] 

*1. Accustomed, habituated. 

" O y' are a shrewd oue ; and so habited 
Jq taking heed." 

Chapman : Homer; Odyuey r. 

2. Dressed ; arrayed ; wearing a habit. 

** Or la It Dian habited like her?" 

Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, iL 8. 

ha-bit’-u-al, * ha bit u-all, a. [O. Fr. 

habitual : Fr. habituel ; from Low Lat. habitu- 
alis ; from Lat. habitus — a habit (q.v.).] 

1. Formed or acquired by habit, use, or 
custom. 

" That habitual restlessness of foot." 

Wordsworth : On the Faming of Places, vL 

2. Accustomed, osuaL 

" Now In body, and to dwell 
" Habitual habitant." Milton : P. L., x. 5SS. 

3. According to habit or custom ; done 
habitually. 

" The habitual practice of any one sin or neglect of 
one known duty.' —Paley : Philosophy, bk. L, ch. vti. 

4. Caused or formed by use ; rendered per- 
manent or lasting by use ; as, an habitual 
colour of the skin. 

*[ Habitual Criminals Act : 

Law: The Act 32 and 33 Vic., c. 99. Tt 
gives power to re-arrest ticket-of-leave men, 
provides for the regulation of criminals, and 
for the supervision by the police of those 
convicted of felony, besides making more 
stringent regulations with regard to the re- 
ceivers of stolen goods. 

ha-bit -u-al~ly, adv. [Eng. habitual ; -ly.] 
In a habitual manner ; customarily ; by habit, 
use, or custom. 

" A religion whose creed they do not understand, 
and whose precepts they habitually disobey.''— Macau- 
lay : Rist. Eng., ch, ili. 

* ha-bit u-al ness, s. (Eng. tiabitual; -tvss.J 

The quality or state of being habitual ; use. 

" Iu the uprightness, the universality, and habitual- 
ness of our obedieuce." — Clarke : Sermons, vol. 11., 
ser. 144. 


*ha bit-u-ar-y, a. [Eng. habitua(te); -ry.) 
Habitual, customary. 

“Nature . . . made habituary by custom-"— Rist. of 
Edward I!., p. 2. 

ha bit -u -ate, v.t. [Habituate, a.) 

1. To accustom; to make one accustomed 
to anything by use or frequent repetition ; to 
make familiar. 

" It Is uelther reasonable nor possible that meo 
should be saved, who have never habituated them- 
selves to the practice of auy vtrtua."— Clarke: Ser- 
mons. VoL 1L, ser. 126. 

* 2. To aettle as an inhabitant in any place. 

"Many nobles and gentlemen left their familiar 
habituated in these countries." — Sir IV. Temple. 

* ba-blt'-n-at€, a. [Lat. habituatus, pa. par. 
of habituo = to bring Into a certain state or 
condition; habitus = a state; Sp. & Port. 
habituar; Fr. fcabifuer.) 

1. Given to the habitual practice of any 
thing. 

“ The habituate sinner hath not yet given over his 
hahlt."— Hammond Works, lv. 67V. 

2. Inveterate; become habitual; formed by 
habit. 

"The constitution of men's bodies may be either 
native or habituate." — Sir W. Temple. 

* ha bit-u-a'-tion, s. [Lat. habUuatus, pa. 
par. of habituo = to bring into a certain state. ) 
The act of habituating; the atate of being 
habituated. 

* hab'-it ude, *. [Fr., from Lat. habitudo , 

from habilus = a habit (q.v.).] 

1. Relation, respect ; state with regard to 
something else. 

"Names being supposed to stand perpetually for the 
same ideas, and the same Ideas having immutably the 
same habitudes one to another ; propositions concern- 
ing any abstract Ideas, that are once true, must needs 
be eternal verities."— Locke : Human Understanding, 
hk lv.. ch. iL 

2. Familiarity, converse ; frequent inter- 
course. 

"To write well, one must hare frequent habitudes 
with the best company."— Dryden. 

3. Long custom, habit, inveterate use. 

"His own moral and intellectual habitudes, and 
those of his age." — J. S. Brewer : English Studies, p 4*. 

4. The customary mode or manner of living, 
acting, &c. ; habits, customs. 

"In all the habitudes of 11 f e. 

The friend, the miatresa and the wife. 

Variety we still pursue. Swift. 

5. Aptitude for doing anytbiog. 

** It is impossible to gain an exact habitude, without 
an infinite number of acts and perpetual practice.’— 
Dryden. 

ha-blt'-'U-e, s. [Fr., pa. par. of habituer= to 
accustom.) One who habitually frequents any 
place, especially a place of amusement or 
recreatioa. 

* hab -lt-iire, s. [Prob. a misprint for habi- 
tude (q.v.).] 

“Without moch ado or far-fetched habiture.”— 
Martton. 

* ha-ble, a. [Habile.] Apt, able, competent. 

* ha-ble, v.t. [Hable, a.) To make fit or suit- 
able ; to suit, to fit, to accommodate. 

" To thentent the said weorkes mlghte be the bettei 
habled to the readers. —Cdal : Actes. (Dedic.) 

* ha-ble ness, s. [Eng. ZutfeZc; -ness.) Fitness, 
capacity, competence. 

" I cannot of my selfe promesae any hablene* to take 
suebe a prouiuce in hande."— Cdal : Luke. (Pret) 

* hab -nab, * hob -nob, adv. [Eog. hob = 
have ; nab = ne hab = have not.) 

1. Withont order ; promiscuously. 

"Although set down hubnab at random." 

Butler : Rudi’rrtu, pt iL, c. UL 

2. By hook or by crook ; by fair means or 
foul. 

"Pbilautus determined habnab to send his letters." 
—Lilly: Euphues, pt 109. 

ha - bran- thus, s. [Gr. n 0po<» (habros) = 
graceful, pretty, and avOos (an thas) — tlower.] 

Bot.: A genus of Amaryllids, tribe Ama- 
ryllese. It consists of pretty South American 
bulbous plants, about twenty species of which 
have been introduced into greeo-bouses. 

ha-broc’-o-ma, s. [Gr. aflp6<; (habros)** 
graceful, pretty, and Kopg (home) = bair.) 

Zoal. : A genus of rodent animals, family 
Hystricidse. Mr. Darwin discovered two spe- 
cies, Habrocoma Cuvieri and H. Bentietti, near 
Valparaiso. 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
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hAb-ro ma'-nia, s. [Gr. a/3poy (habros ) = 
liretty, pleasant, and pavia (mania) = madness.] 
A form of madness in which tlia delusions are 
pleasant and gay. 

hab’-ro-neme, a. (Gr. ippoc (habros) = 
graceful, delicate, and rrj/Lta (rcema)= yarn.] 
Min. : Having the form of fine threads. 
( Webster , ed. 1S48.) 

htib-zel'-l-a, s. (From habzeli , its native 
name. ] 

Rot. : A genus of Anonaceic, tribe Xylopeos. 
It is sometimes made a synonym of Xylopia. 
The dried fruits of Jiabzelia cethiopicum, for- 
merly called Piper trthiopicum, constitute the 
Negro-pepper, Guinea pepper, or Ethiopian 
pepper of Western Africa. Those of II. aro- 
rmitica , a native of woods in Guyana, are used 
by the negroes as a condiment. H. undulata, 
and perhaps others of the genus, have the 
same pungent qualities. 

*hac- 9 e'-i-tjr, s. [Lat. h<rc= this, and Eng. 
guff. -Hi/.] The quality or stato of being a 
certain thing ; the relation of individuality 
conceived by the achoolmen as a positive 
attribute ur essence. 

hS,9h'-el t s. [Etyn. doubtful.] A sloven ; a 
dirty, untidy person. 

h& 9 h -tire, s. [Fr., from hacker = to Imck.] 
Engrav., &c. : Short lines employed to repre- 
sent half-tints and shadows, as in representing 
mountains on maps. Simple hachures are 
those in which the lines, whether curved or 
straight, are all parallel ; double hachures are 
those in which the lines cross each other. 

h& 9 ti tire, v.t. [Hachure, s.] To cover or 
mark with hachures. 

ha-ci-en -da (c as th), s. [Sp. ; O. Sp. 

facienda, from Lat. facie nda, pi. of faciendum, 
= a thing to he done ; facio = to do.] An 
estate ; an isolated farm or farm-house ; an 
establishment in the country for atock-raisiug, 
mining, manufacturing, &c. 

hi£ck (1), hak ken, v.t. A i. (A.S. haccan: 
cogn with Dut. kakken; Dan. hakke; Sw. 
Juicka; Ger. hackcn.] 

A- Transitive: 

L Literally: 

1. To cut irregularly and into small pieces; 
to chop, to notch ; to mangle by repeated blows 
of a cutting instrument ; to cut unskilfully. 

“Nor the hacked helmet, nor the dusty field. " 

Addison: Ovid ; Metamorphotr* ill. 

2. To cut a jag or channel in a tree, for the 
purpose of bleeding it. 

3. To kick a player's shins at football. 

* II. Fig. : To mangle in uttering ; to chop up. 

** Let them keep their limbs whole. and hark our 
English.* — Shaketp. : Merry Wive* of Windsor, iU. 1. 

B. fafrajistfire : 

1. To cut or chop away at anything. 

” The man, not at all discouraged, fell to cutting and 
hacking."— Buny an: Pilgrim'* Progre**. pt. L 

2. To kick ou the shins at football. 

h&ck (2), v.t. & i. [Hack (2), s.] 

A. Trans. : To let out for hire : as, To hack 
a horse. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. Lit. : To be let out for hire ; to be used 
commonly. 

2. To be common or vulgar; to turn prosti- 
tute. 

4 hack (3), v.i. [Hawk, v.] To try to bring 
np phlegm. 

h&ck (1), s. [Hack, v.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. An irregular cut ; a notch ; a dent. 

” Look you what hacks areou hla helmet.**— Shakesp 
Troilu* <t Cretrida. L 2. 

* 2. A blunt axe. 

3. A large pick used by miners in breaking 
stone. 

L A tool for cuttiug jags or channels in 
trees for the purpose of bleeding them. Pines 
are hacked for turpentine ; maples tapped for 
sap. or sugar-water as Western farmers prefer 
to call it. 

* 5. A hesitation or etammering in speaking. 

** He speaks with so many hacks and hesitations.’*— 
Dr. B. More. 


11. Football: A kick on the shins. 

** We all wear white trousers to show ’em we don't 
care for hacks.' — T. Hughes : Tom Brown* Schooldays, 
pt. L. ch. v. 

hack log, $. A chopping-block. 

htick (2), s. A a. I An abreviation of hackney 
(q.v.); Sp. luxca.] 

A- As substantivt : 

I, Literally: 

1. A horse kept for hire ; a hackney. 

2. A horse kept for rongh and every-day 
riding. 

* 3. A hackney carriage. 

" I was the other day driving in a hack thro* Gerard 
Street."— Steele . Spectator, No. 610. 

II. Figuratively ; 

1. A writer who hires himself out for any 
kind of literary work ; a literary drudge ; a 
poor writer. 

"Here lies poor Ned Purdnn. from misery freed. 

Who long was a booksellers hack." 

Goldsmith : Epitaph to Edward Purdon. 

* 2. A procuress ; a prostitute. 

B. As adj. : Hired ; mercenary ; worn out or 
used up like a horse let for hire ; hackneyed ; 
poor. 

" Back preachers employed in the service of do- 
laulters and absentees."— Wakcjlcld. {Qgilvie.) 

hack-barrow, $. A barrow on which 
bricks are conveyed from the moulder'a table 
to the drying ground, where they are sun- 
driod, and temporarily covered with a thatch jug 
of straw to protect them from rain. Covered 
sheds are sometimes used. 

hack-file, s. 

Lock-smith. : A coarse slitting-flle. 

hack hammer, s. A hammer termina- 
ting at each end in an obtuse chisel-edge, kept 
in order on the grindstone. It is used as the 
peen of an ordinary hammer, hut is narrower, 
and therefore more local and energetic in its 
effecte. The hack-hammer for reducing un- 
equal protuberances on grindstones is shaped 
like an adze and has a short handle. When 
the grindstone has worn unequally, it becomes 
necessary to dress it, and the high places, 
being marked, are hacked by oblique and cros- 
sing chequer lines, which cause it, on the next 
grinding operation, to wear more at these 
points, and thus restore equality. 

hack iron, s. 

Min. : A miuer'a pick ; a hack. 

hack-saw, $. A frame saw of moderate 
set, tolerably close teeth, and good temper ; 
used in sawing metal. Such a saw is used to 
cut the nicks in heads of screws, iu cutting off 
bolts, Ac. 

hack (3), s. [A doublet of hatch (q.v.) ; A.S. 
haca = the bolt of a door ; Dut. hek — a fence 
or rail ; Sw. hack = a coop, a rack ; Dan. hcck, 
haskke — a rack.] A kind of frame or grating 
of various kinds, as — 

1. A drying-frame for fish ; a flake. 

2. A pile of bricks arranged in regular order 
for drying, previous to building up in the 
clamp or kiln for burning. 

3. Wood bars in the tail-race of a mill. 

4. A dung-fork. 

5. A feeding-rack for cattle. 

hack' a more, s. A horse-b air or raw-hide 
lialter with a nose-piece that can be tightened 
so as to be used for the head-piece of a bridle. 

(K&> 

hack’ ber ry, s. [Eng. hack, and berry.] 

Rot. : Two species of Celtis, C. crassifolia, 
and C. occidentalis. [Celtis.] 

* hack -hut (1), s. [Ger. hackbret.] An old 
name for the dulcimer. 

* htick -but(2), * hag-hut, * haque-but, 

s. [O. Fr. haquebute, a corruption of haakbns, 
haeckbusse, from haak~ a hook, and = a 
gun-barrel.] An arquebuse (q.v.). 

'* With bent, my secret stand. 

Dark aa the purposed deed. I chose.' 

Scott: Cadyote Cattle. 

* hack - hiit -ter, * htick but-teer, s. 

[Eng. hackbut; -er.] A soldier armed with a 
hackbut. 

'•Sundrie other capteiDs. bauing voder their charge 
two hundred hackbuttert."—Bol inthed : But. of Scot, 
land (an. ISM). 

hacked, pa. pa., A a. [Hack, v.] 


hacked quartz, s. 

Min, : A variety of quartz. 

htick -ee, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Zool. : A name given in the United State* to 
the North American squirrel. 

* hackc-naie, s. [Hackney.] 

hack-cr, s. [Eng. hack (1), v. ; -er.] 

] . A cutting tool used for chopping up or 
hacking wood. 

2. The aaine as Hack (1), 1. 4 (q.v.). 

hticlc' cr y, s. [lliml. chhakra — a cart.] A 
rude East Indian two-wheeled cart, drawn by 
bullocks. 

hticU mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Hack (1), v.] 

A. As pr. jxtr. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Cutting, notching. 

" Still hi« struggling force he rears, 

’Gainst hacking brands aud stubbing spears." 

Scott; liokeby, vl. 33. 

2. Short and interrupted ; wearing out ; 
troublesome : as, a hacking cough. 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ord, Ijavg. ; The act of cutting, notch- 
ing, or mangling. 

II. Technically: 

1. Masonry: 

(1) The division of a portion of a course of 
etoues into two of smaller height when the 
larger stones do not hold out. 

(2) A process employed in dreasing the faces 
of rough grindstones by the use of a hack- 
hammer, an implement resembling an adze. 
In some cases the faces of metallic or wouden 
polishing-wheelsare similarly treated, a sharper 
implement being used. 

2. Brick-mak. : The piling of moulded bricks 
to dry. 

Hacking-out knife or tool: A glazier's knife 
for cuttiug out the old putty from the fillister 
of a sash, in reglaziug. 

htic-kle, v.t. [Heckle, v.] 

1. To dress or comb flax or hemp, 

2. To tear asunder. 

"The other divisions of the kingdom being hackled 
and torn to piecea."— Burke : French Revolution. 

h&c'-kle, s. [Hackle, v.] 

1. A board set with sharp ateel spikes for 
combing or pulling out hemp or flax to dispose 
the fibres in parallelism, and to separate the 
tow and harda from the finer fibre. The teeth 
are of steel from one to two inches in length, 
and very sharp. They are arranged in quin- 
cuncial order, upon a board. The lock of flax 
Is seized by the middle, and one end is thrown 
over the teeth and drawn through. One end 
being hackled, the other end is turned to the 
comb and similarly treated. This separates 
the ribbons of fibre, removes any remaining 
traces of the boon or cellular matter, and 
divides the fibre into two portions, the short 
and the long, the tow and the line. The pro. 
cess is repeated on a fine hackle whose teeth 
are more numerous and thickly set. The 
produce is from forty to sixty per cent, of fine 
flax or line. 

2. Any flimsy substance unspun : as, raw 
ailk, Ac. 

3. A long shining feather on a cock’a neck. 

4. A fly for angling, dressed with a feather 
from a coe.k’a neck. 

"This month Mao a plain hackle, or palmer fly. made, 
with a rough black body, either of black spaniel's lur, 
or the whirl of an ostrich feather: and the red hackle 
of a capon, over all. will kill, and. if the weather be 
right, make very good sport. — Waiton: JngU-r, pt. 
!i.. ch. viL 

hackle bar, s. One of the gills or spikes 
over which the lock of flax or hemp is thrown 
aud drawn to lay the fibres parallel and comb 
out the refuse. 

hack-ler, s. [Eng. hackl(e); -rr.] One who 
hackles or dresses flax or hemp; a flax-dresser; 
a heckler. 

btick let, hag let, s. (Etym. doubtful.] 
A kind of sea-bird. 

*• Gulls, ha girt*, petrels ewtm. dive, and hover 
around.**— Emerson : English Trait*, ch. ii. 

hack'-ly, a. [Eng. hack ; - ly .] 

] . Ord, Lang. : Broken as though hacked or 
chopped. 


fcoll, btijf ; potit, ; cat, 9611, chorus, ^htn, benph ; go, gem ; thin, this, sin, as ; expect, Xenophon, e^ist, ph = L 
-clan, -tlan = sham -tion, -sion = shun: tion, §lon — zhun. -tious, -cious, -sious = shtis. -ble, -die, Ac. = bel* deL 
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* had-I-wist, inter). Othat 1 had known ! 
An interject Jon al exclamation of regret for 
something which has happened unexpectedly. 

“Thcr* i io regard nor ftarv of had / 

J/irrour/or Magistrates, p. 160 . 

had, v.t. [Hold, v.] To hold. (Scotch.) 

had'-den, had din, s. fA corruption of 

Holding, s. (i|.v.).j A holding; a plaee of 
residence ; a possession ; means of support. 

had -den, pa. par. [Had, v.] flolden, kept. 

* Ow. in*n ! ye ahonM hiw kadden ew*el to KlpiMe- 
tringttn ."— Scott Ou>j Afn nnertng, ch. L 

* had dcr, s. [A corruption of heather (q.v.).l 
Heath. V4 J J 

lTiev lay upon the ground covered wttb skins u 
•dshanks doe ou hadder ." — Burton : Anat. qf 


the „„ 

Meta ncholy, p. M2. 


had'-din, haud mg, s. [Hadden, s .] 

h&d'-dock, * had-ock, had-doke, s. [Of 

unknown origin. The autf. -odk is perhaps 
dirnin. ; the base had- has some similarity to 
Gr. yd6os (gados) — a cod. Corrupt, of A.S. 
kacod(?). (Skeat.).] 

Ichthy. : A fish, Morrhua ceglefinvs, of the 
same genus as the cod, the coal-fish, and the 
whiting. [Morriiua.J The back is pale brown, 
the lateral line black, the under parts silvery 
white ; there is a black, and sometimes greatly 
extended, patch oa the aide behind the pec- 
toral fins ; the fins and tail are grayish, the 
dorsal ones darker than the others, it resem- 
bles the cod, and, like it, is a valuable food -fish. 
It is abundant on the Atlantic coast of the 
United States and Europe. 

"On each side, beyond the gt!l% U a large IWack 
spot : superstition assign* this mark to the Impression 
bain t Peter left with h s finger and thumb when he 
took the tribute out of the mouth of a flab of this 
specie*, which has been continued to the whole race of 
hulocks, ever since that miracle. Pennant : British 
Zoology ; The Iladock. Cod Pith. 

hade, 5 . [Etym. doubtful, perhaps from Ger. 
halde = a declivity.] 

* I. Ord Lang, : A ridge ; ti cliff. 

’'And on the lower leas, as on the higher hades 
The dainty clover grows. '• 

Drayton : Poly-Olbion, a. 13 . 

2. Mining; 

(1) The dip, inclination, or slope of a vein 
or stratum. The angle it hears to the horizon. 
The underlay. 

(2) The steep descent of a abaft, 
hade, v.t. [Hade, s.} 

Min.: A term applied to a vein in a mine 
when it deviates from the vertical or perpen- 
dicular line of descent. 

ha-de’-na, $. [Gr. dSrji/i}? (hadenZs) — igno- 
rant, inexperienced (Ajassic); from A^rj? 

( Haidcs ), ’A 6g<; (Hades) — the nether world. 
Named from the colour of some of the species. 
(McNicoll.)] 1 

Entom. : The typical genus of the family 
Iladenidse (q.v.), Jladena okracea is the Bright- 
line Brown eye : U. pisi t the Broom-moth ; 
and H. rectilinea the Clouded Brocade 
(Stainton.) 

ha-den’ l-dae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. hadeida) - 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. - idee .] 

Entom. : A famih* of Moths, group Noctuma. 
The autennte are somewhat long, the abdomen 
m .re or less crested, the wings in repose 
form a very sloping roof, the sub-terminal line 
often indented. Caterpillar long, generally 
feeding exposed. Known British species, 
forty-six. (Stainton.) 

Ha'-des, s. [Gr. atSrjs, aSg<; (haides, hades), 
from a, priv., and c5elp(idein) = to see.] 

1. Class. Myth. : In Homer the Greek word 
Adea figures as the name of a god, io iar^e 
measure corresponding to the Roman Pluto. 
After Homer it becomes a place to which the 
dead go. Both Greeks and Romans supposed 
the infernal regions to he in the centre of the 
earth. To enter these, in the Roman opinion, 
the river Styx had to he crossed by the spirits 
of the dead, Charon, the ferryman, for a very 
small sum, rowing the boat. If, by any mis- 
fortune, the body had been unhuried, the soul 
had to wander a hundred years on the banks 
of the Styx before it was taken across. Pluto 
was the king of the spirit world. Rhadaman- 
thus its most noted judge. 

2. Jeunsh belief: The place of the dead; 
the Hebrew (sheot), which occurs sixty- 
five times in the Hebrew Bible, and in sixty- 
one of them is rendered in the Scptnagint 


2. Min . (Of fracture): Breaking with a pe- 
culiarly uneven surface, as, for instance, with 
that of pure copper when fractured. 

lliick' ma trick, a. [North American Indian.] 

Bol. : The American Larch, or Tamarack 
Tree, I.arix amcricana. 

hack' ney, * hack-c-neie, * hackc-ney, 

* hak-nay, * hak-noy, * haquo-naie, 

t. & a. [O. Fr. hequence, hactpienee, from O. 

Dufc. hackenyee = a hackney; Fr. hanucnle; 

Sp. haeanea ; Hal. c/i inm (from occhinea.) Prob. 
from Dut. hakken = to hack, chop, mince, 
and negge — a nag.] 

* A. A 3 substantive : 

L Literally: 

1. A horse kept for riding or driving ; a 
hack ; a nag ; a pad. 

” Hi* hakcncy. which that was ill pomelee grW* 

Chaucer: C. T„ 16.027. 

2. A horse kept for hire. 

“To bestride, 

S unsingled to a galled hackney' t hide T ' 

Bp. Ball. hk. lv.. aaL 6. 

3. A carriage or coach kept for hire ; a 
hackney-carriage. They were intmduced about 
A.D. 1650. (Pepys: Diary , Dec. 14, IOCS.) 

II. Figuratively : 

1. A drndge ; a person kept for drudgery or 
dirty work ; a hack-writer. 

” .“hall rach epurgalTd hackney of the day. 

Or each new pension’d sycophant, pretend 
To break my windows ?’ r Pope: Ep. to Sat. 140. 

2. A prostitute. 

B, As adjective: 

I. LiU : Let out or kept for hire ; kept for 
Common use. [Hackney-coach.] 

’’There they use to put oat their women to blreu 
we do here haknty horses. - — Hackluyt: Voyages, L 400. 

* II. Figuratively : 

1. Much used ; trite ; common ; common- 
place ; poor. 

“You are a generous author ; I a hackney *crtbler ” 

—"Pope : To Dr. Parnell. 

2. Mean ; low. 

*' And I must serve some hackney Job.” 

Lloyd : From Banbury's Horte. 

3. Prostitute. 

hackney - carriage, s. A carriage or 
coach kept for hire ; a hackney-coach. 

hackney-coach, s. A hackney-carriage. 

hackncy-coachman, s. The driver of 

A hackney-coach. 

What charms can a London carman, chair-man, 
nocA7>c3/-roarh>nitn. fish- woman, aud all the numerous 
tribes of the lowest class, flud in an English meeting 
or a church V‘—King ; Essays, No. 149. 

* hackney-lady, s. A prostitute, a mis- 
tress. 

“ That Is no more thou every lover 
Does from his hackneydady suffer.' 

Butler: Budi&rut, pt. ILL, c. L 

h&ck nejr, v.t. [Hacknev, s.) 

* 1. To carry in a hackney-carriage. 

“ la hackneyed home unlacqueyed.” 

Cowper : Task, IL 652. 

* 2. Tn make common or accustomed ; to 
use much. 

“ So common, long hackneyed in the eyes of men.” 

Shikesp. : 1 Henry IV., iiL 2. 

3. To make trite, common, or commonplace. 

(Obsolete except in the pa. par.) 

* 4. To wear out. 

’’ Men and horsss and leather being hackneyed, 
laded, and worn out npoo the errand of soiue coiiten- 
tious aud obstinate bishop .'— M iraeU; 1 Yorks, iiu 127. 

hack' neyed, hack'-nled, pa. par. or a. 

[Hackney, v.) 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Trite, common, commonplace 
“ Hackneyed stories of a sensational kind, tn meet 

the public demand tar wh.it is called popular scicuce 
— Lindsay : Bind in the Lower Animals, L 20. 

* hack -ncy-man, * hake-ney-man, s. 

[Eng. hackney , and man.] One who keeps or 
lets hackneys for hire. 

. ’’ ,0 the declaration wberof Verjille leauetb farre 
benyiute bym all breder% haknty menne. and skor- 
sers. — Ssr T. Elyot : Oovemour, hk. j., ch. x. 

* hack ster, s. [Eng. hack; sulF. -ster (q.v.).] 

A bully, a ruffian, a bravo. 

“ He repressed those robbers and hacksters. he visited 
and surveyed the fonesayd prisons.'—/*. Holland: hue- 
tom us, p. Si. 

* hacque’-ton (quo as k), s. [Acton.] 
hSd, pret. & pa. par. [Have.] 

fate, fat, fare amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet. here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go. pot. 
er, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. ,-o, ce = e ; cy = a. qu = kw. 


'AZr)s (Hades). In the Authorised Version tf 
the English Bible it Is translated in the Old 
Testament thlrty-nne times by “gr^vc, ’ tlihlv* 
one times by “ hell,” and three tunes l y “pit> 
Tlic ancient llebiews conceivol of Sheol aa 
situated below, so that souls had to "go 
down” or descend before entering it (Xnm. 
xvl. 30, 33 ; Job xvii. 10 ; Psalm ix., 17 ; Piov. 
i. 12 ; Isa. xiv. 15, xxxviii. 18) aa 41 very deep” 
(Job xi SX aa "dark” (x. 21—22); aa bavin* 
different floors or stories (Ph. lxxxvi. 13, 
Ixxxviii. 6) as having "gates” (Isa. xxxviii. 10) 
and ‘‘bars (Job xvii. Hi), aa Inhabited by tiff 
souls of those who have already died (Isa. xiv 
fi), A:c. 

3. Christian doctrine: (Hades) ia one 

of the two words rendered in the Authorised 
; ersion by the ainbiguoue term “ hell M (q.v.). 
Expressions, most of them obviously figura- 
tive, used of Hades represent it as situated 
beneath (Matt. xi. 23 ; Luke x. 15). as having 
gates (Matt xvL 18) with keys in the hand of 
Christ (Itey. i. 18), and aa having in a portion 
of it aoula in torment (Luke xvi. 23). 

And In Hades be lifted ap bis eye*, being In tor- 
ments. —Luke xvL 23. (Revised Version.) ^ 

had'-ing, s. [Haoe, r.] 

Min.: A dip or inclination of a vein from 
the perpendicular or vertical line of descent 

ha'-dis, s. [Arab = new, newly-made.] Tradi- 
tion, particularly with regard to the sayings 
and doings of Mohammed. These traditions 
are divided into two classes : (1) The saviogs 
of the prophet, aud (2) the sayings brought 
by the angel Gahriel from heaven. ( Catafugo .) 

hadj, a. [Haj.] 

hddj'~ee, h£dj 4, a. [Hajee, Haj.] 

Had'-ley, s. [John Hadley, F.R.S., who in 
1781 described the instrument called after 
him, the real inventors of which, however, 
are said to have been Newton and Godfrey.] 

Hadley’s qnadrant or sextant, s 

Optics: An instrument for measuring slti- 
todes. (Used principally at sea.) [Quad- 
rant, Sextant.] 

had-re-sau'-rus, s. [Gr. aSp a* (hadros) = 
thick, stout, large, and aavpos (sauros)~e. 
lizard.] 

Palceont. : A genas of Dinosaurian reptiles, 
found in the Cretaceous rocks of North 
America, and representing the Iguanodon or 
the Old World. 

hads^h'-y, s . [Ha3hish.] 

hae, s. [Hae, r.] Possession, property. 

(Scotch.) 

hae, v.t. [Have, v .] 

hua-ma-, haB-mat-, haBin-a-to- pref. 
[Lat., from Gr. alpa. (kaima), genit. alpaTos 
(haimatos) — blood.] Consisting of or con- 
taiuing blood ; resembling hlood in colour or 
aoy other respect. [Hema-.] 

hea -ma-chrome, s. [Pref. hcevui-, and Gr. 
Xpmpa (chroma) = colour.] [Hemachrome.] 

haa-ma-dyn-a-mom e-ter, s. [Pref. 

htema-, and Eiig. dynamometer (q.v.).J An 
instrument for ascertaining the force of the 
circulation of the binod ; haeraa tome ter, hamia- 
todynamometer. [Sphygmometer.] 

hae'-ma-gogne, s. [Pref. heema-, and Gr. 
aywyo,- ( agogos ) = leadiog, guiding, attracting, 
evoking; aym (ago) — to lead, to draw out.] 

Phar. : A medicine proposed by Nicolana 
Myrepsus for promoting the menstrual aod 
hemorrhoidal discharges ; any medicine for 
those purposes. 

hte'-mal, a. [Gr. alpa (kaima) = blood ; Ene. 
suit. -aL] 

Anat. : Of or belonging to the blood ; the 
blood-vessels or the circulatory system. 

haemal-arch, s. 

Anat. : An arch formed by the projection 
forward of the ribs and the aternum to pro- 
tect the heart, Ac. 

haemal-canal, s. 

Anat.: A canal surrouuding the central co»* 
canty of a vertebra. (Owen.) 

haemal-cavity, s. 

Anat. : The cavity containing the heart, the 
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great arteries, etc., with the respiratory aod 
digestive apparatus. 

haemal-flexure, «. 

Anat. : The bending towards the heart. 

haemal-septum, s. 

Anat. : A septum in man partly constituting 
the linea allw, and elsewhere separated into 
two, as an investment of the visceral cavity 
forming the transversalis, iliac, and pelvic 
fascire. ( Quain .) 

haemal -spine, s. 

A vat. : A spine at one extremity nf an ideal 
typical vertebra, that at the other end being 
the neural spine. (Owen.) 

ha)-mal o'- pi -a, s. [Gr. alp iXuty (hairnet- 
lops), as aubst. =*a mass of blood ; as adj., 
looking like clotted blood, alpaXeos ( haima - 
leos) — bloody, blood-red, and o\p (ops) =. I he 
eye.] 

Pathol. : An affection of the eye, in which 
everything appears of a red eolour. 

hre-min'-thus, a. [Pref. homo.-, and Gr. 
<hflos (antkos) = a blossom, a flower.] 

Pot. : A genus of Amaryllidaeese, tribe 
Amarylleae. The Hottentots are said to 
pt*son their arrows by dippiog them in the 
viscid juice of the roots of Hocmanthus toxi- 
carius. 

has m^t-poph’-ys-is (pi. hes-mar poph - 
y-ses), s. [Pref. Aami(a)-, and Eng., &c. 
apophysis (q.v.).] 

Comp. Amt. : One of two side portions of a 
typical vertebra, which are situated between 
the centrum aud the haemal spine (q.v.). 

hee-ma-stat'-ic, a. & s. [Hemastatic.J 
hac-ma -stat'-ics, s. pi. [Hem astatic, B. 2.] 
hffi mat'-, pref. [Haima-.] 

hso'-ma-tem, s. [Eng., &c. heemafin , with e 
inserted si mply to distinguish it from that 
word (?).] 

Chevi. : C 16 H 12 O fi . A substance obtained by 
exposing a solution of lueiuatoxylin in am- 
monia to the air, and decomposing the am- 
monium salts thus formed by acetic acid. It 
is a red-brown powder, which gives a blue 
solution when dissolved in potash. 

hse ma-tem'-e-sis, s. [Pref. harnat- (q.v.), 
and Gr. (peats (emesis) = vomitiog.] 

Pathol : Blood effused into the stomach, and 
thence rejected, differing thus from haemopty- 
sis, lucmorrbage frnin the lungs (q.v.). It is 
more frequent in later life thin haemoptysis, but 
may occur in the acute perforating ulcers of 
the stomach in young women. It is frequently 
associated with cancer, and other idiopathic 
diseases, but is also traumatic, especially from 
external violence. 

h£B mat'-ic,a. & s. [Gr. alpaTucos (haimatikos) 
= full of blood.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the blood ; 
sanguine. 

B. .4s substantive: 

Medicine : 

1. Sing . : A medicine calculated to change 
the condition of the blood. 

2. PI . : The branch of medical acienee which 
treats of the blood. 

hae'-mat-in, s. [Pref. heemat -, and suff. -in. 
(CAem.)] 

Chem. : C 34 H w FeN 4 05 . Haematosin(?). The 
colouring matter of the blood. It contains 
nearly 9 per cent, of iron. Obtained by the 
action of dilute acids, alkalis, and haemoglo- 
bin, which is decomposed into haematin, albn- 
miaoids, and fatty acids. Haunatin is a dark 
powder, but can be obtained in crystals. 

laro-niri-tln ic, a. [Eng. hcematin; -tc.] 

Med. : An agent that augments the number 
of red corpnscles or the lisematin of the blood. 
(Dunglisoa.) 

1120 - mat in-one, 5 . [Gr. alpdnvos (haimati- 
nos) - bloody ; Eng. suff. -one.] A red glass 
known to the ancients, and used for mosaics, 
ornamental vases, &c. •, it is mentioned l>v 
Pliny, aud oceurs frequently in the ruins of 
Pompeii. Its line red colour, intermediate 


between red-lead and vermilion, is doe to red 
oxide of copper, and is completely destroyed 
by fusion. tin 0116 j 8 opaque, harder 

than common glass, hns a eonchoidal fracture, 
and a sp. gr. of 3*5. It contains no tin, and 
no colouring matter, except cupreous oxide. 
(Watts: Diet. Chem., iii. 3.) 

hDO-mXt-in iir'-i-a, s. [Gr. alpdriuns (haima- 
tiuos) ss bloody, and ovpou (onron) = urine.] 
Pathol.: Urine containing colouring matter 
and the albumen of blood, but without tibrin 
or corpuscles. 

hsa'-ma^tite, s. [Hematite.] 

hse-ma-to-, pref. [H.ema-.] 

hro'-ma^to- 9 ele, s. [Hematocele.) 

hce-ma-td coc'-cus, s. [Pref. hasmato-, and 
Mod. Lat. coccus (q.v.).] 

Bot. : A genus of Confervacea, sub-order 
Palmeileae, tribe Protoeocoidie. Hccmatococcus 
saliniis is one of two confervas which impart 
a crimson colour to salt-water tanks adjacent 
to the Mediterranean, and II. Noltii crimsons 
the marshes of Sleswiek. (Lindley.) 

hro-ma-toc -on-ite, s. [Pref. hcemato- ; Gr. 
Koi'ts ‘ (konis) = dust, and sufl'. -ite (Min.) 
(q.v.).] 

Min : A variety of Calcite, coloured blood- 
red, or brownish-red, by red oxide of iron. 
Constitutes the Rosso Antico of Italy. 

haema-toc'-ry-a, s. pi. [Pref. hcemato- (q.v.), 
aud Gr. tcpvos (entos) = cold.) 

Zool. : The name given by Sir Richard Owen 
to the primary section of the Vertebrata 
characterized by having the blood cold. It 
contains three classes— Reptiles, Amphibia, 
and Fishes. [Hajmatotherma.] 

hoe-ma toc'-ry-al, a. & s. [Mod. Lat, Aoe- 
matocry(t i) (q.v.) ;*Eng. f &c. suff. -«Z.] 

Zoology ; 

A. ,4s adj. : Of or belonging to the Haema- 
toerya, or any one of them. 

B. As subst. : A cold-blooded vertebrate. 
(Owen.) 

ho9 ma to-crys'-tal lino, s. [H^emato- 
oLoeik] 

has ma-to'-des, s. [Gr. aipaTu>Sys (haimatodes) 
— looking like blood, blood-red ; Fr. hematode.] 
Surg. : A kind of cancer of which the tissue 
is soft, fungous, and ends in haemorrhage. 

hae-ma-to dy-na-mom'-e-ter, s. [Pref. 
hcemato-, and Eng." dynamometer (q.v.).] The 
same as H^emadynamometer (q.v.). 

hse-ma-to-glob'-u-line, s. [Haemoglobin.] 

hrs'-mat-oid, a. [Pref. heemat- (q.v.), and Gr. 
eI5os (eidos) = appearance.] 

Med., dc. : Having the appearance ot blood. 
Thus there is a hsematoid cancer. [H.ema- 
todes.] 

ha?-mat- oid'-fn, hre-mat oid’-ine, s. 

[Eng. hcematoid; suff. -in, -ine(Chcm.) (q.v.).] 
Chem. : A crystalline substance formed by 
the decomposition of hcematin. 

hoe -mat-ol' -o-gy, hse-mat-o-lo'-gi-a, s. 

[Pref '.’hcemato-, and Gr. Aoyos = a discourse.] 
Med. : A treatise on the blood. 

hoe mat - o ma, s. [Pref.- hrrrna-, and Gr. 
ropy (tome) - a cutting, a separation.] 

Pathol. : A rare morbid affection of the 
lnngs. 

has mat om'-c ter, s. [Pref. hcemato-, and 
Gr. perpou ( metron ) = a measure.] The same 

as HvEM A DYNAMOMETER (q.V.). 

hoe-mat-o-po-di'-noe, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
hcematopus, gen it. hiematopod(os) ; Hit. fem. 
pi. adj. suff. -riue.] 

Ornith. : Oyster-catchers ; a sub-family of 
Charadriidae (Plovers). 

hre-ma.t -6 -p US, s. [Pref. heemato-, and Gr. 
7rous (pous) = a foot.] 

Ornith. : The typical genus of the sub-family 
Haematopodinre. The bill is long, very straight, 
contracted in the middle, and wedge-shaped 
at the tip ; the feet are three-toed. Jioematopns 
ostralegus is a British biai, the Oyster- 
catcher (q.v.). 


hoe-mSt'-o^Bln, s. [IIacmatin.] 

hso-mo-to'-SlS, s. [Gr. alparuxTis (TmfmaWsts) 
(seedef.), from cuparoui (haimotoo) = to make 
bloody, to stain with blood, to make into 
blood ; Fr. hhnatose.] 

Physiology : 

1 . The conversion of cliylc into blood. 

2. The conversion of venous lato arterial 
blood. 

hte-mat- 6 -sta -phis, 5 . [Pref. harmato-, and 
Gr. <rra<i>($ (staphis) — « dried grape, a raisin.] 
Bot. : A genus of West African Anacardiacea*, 
having grape-like eatable fruits. 

hoe mat- 6 -thor -ma, s. [Pref. toiafo-,and 
Gr. efpp6s (tfu'rmos) ~ hot.] 

Zool. : The name given by Sir Richard Owen 
to the primary section of the Vertebrata, 
characterized by having tha blood warm. It 
contains two classes, Mammalia and Birda. 
[H/EMatocrya.J 

hea-mat o-thcr'-mal, a. & s. [Mod. Lat. 
hfEiruitothenn(a ) ; Eng., &c. suff. -al.\ 

Zoology: 

A. As adj. : Of or belonging to the haema- 
totlienna (q.v.). 

B. As subst. : A warm-blooded vertebrate. 
(Ourcii.) 

hsG-matox-y-lin, t hse-mat-ox'-y-line, 

s. [Mod. Lat. hcematvxyl(on) ; aulf -in, -ine 
(Chem.).] 

CAm. ; C 16 Hi 4 0 6 . Also called heraatin. A 
crystalline substance contained in logwood 
(llermat oxy Ion L'ampechiamtm). It is soluble 
in hot water, alcohol, and ether. It crystal- 
lizes iu pale yellow prisms, containing three 
molecules of wafer. It is the colouring matter 
of 1 og w ood . II ;e mato x y 1 i n , f u sed with caustic 
potash, yields pyrogallic acid. 

hae-mat-ox'-y-lon, $. [Pref. hcemato-, and 
Gr. £uAov (xulon) = wood.) 

Bot. : A genus of leguminoua plants, sub- 
order Cresalpiniefc, tribe Leptolobiese. Hiema- 
toxylon Campechianum is a tree of about 40 
feet high, with pinnate leaves and racemes of 
yellow flowers, which grows in the Br*' ot 
Campeachy in Yucatan, whence it has been 
introduced into the West Indies. It furnishes 
logwood, used as a dye. 

hoe-mat- 6 -zd a, s. pi. [Pref. heemato- (q.v.), 
Rnd Gr. £u>a (~ou), pi. of £uov (soon) = a living 
being, an animal.] 

Pathol.: Living creatures alleged to have 
been found in the blood. From the time of 
Pliny instances have been brought forward of 
such -animals having been found in the blood. 
Most of the*e seem to have been founded on 
erroneous investigations, though some cases 
of modem date seem to have been established. 
Thus Billiarz discovered in Egypt, in 1851, an 
entozoon, the Distoma hannatobium, since 
called Bilharzia hcematohUi ; and HextUhyrb- 
dium venarum , called also Poly stoma sangui- 
cola, has been found in venous blood. 

hse mat-ur’-i-a, s. [Pref. heemat- (q.v.), and 
Gr. ovpo v (ouron) = urine.] 

Med. : Blood in the urine, generally from 
kidney affections, or from direct injury, or 
other causes. 

lras'-mic, a. [Pref. heem- (q.v.) ; Eag., die. auff. 

-ic.] 

Anat., £c. : Of or belonging to tbe blood. 

•* A clot in one of the haul's cavities, giving rib© to 
l\n inorganic or functional tenwcuiurmur." — Tanner: 
Practice of Med. (7 th t-d.), U. 17. 

Ii 39 -m 6 -, pref. [II jEMa-,] 

h 00 -mod- 6 r-a'- 9 C- 39 , pi. [Jlod. Lat. Afpnuv 
dor(um) ; I^at. fem. pi. adj. suff. -acetr.] 

Bot. : Bloodroots ; on order of Endogens, 
olliance Nareissales. It consists of herba- 
ceous plants, with fibrous pereonial roots and 
permanent sword - shaped equitant leaves ; 
perianth generally woolly ; the calyx and the 
corolla undistinguishable ; adherent stamens 
three or six ; ovary generally three-celled, each 
cell one, two, or many-seeded ; fruit capsular. 
They occur in South America, the Cape of Good 
Hope, Australia, &c. Described species thir- 
teen, known species fifty. The order is divided 
into three tribes, Hmmodoreae, Conostyleas, and 
Velloziene. 


boil, b6^; poilt, J6wl; cat, 9 eU, chorus, chin, ben<?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, eyist. -ing. 
-clan, -tlan = shan, -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -sion = zhun. -cions, -tlous, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, - b?L d^l. 
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hsemodoreoe- hag 


hae mo-dbr'-^-ae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. hum o- 
dor(um); Lat. fem. pi. adj. euff. *ea;.] 

Bot. : The typical tribe of H®modoracese. 
The perianth is smooth and short. 

hae-mod'-6r um, s. [Pref. formo-, and Gr. 
6(Lpo»/ (doro?i) = a gift ; 00 named because it 
produces a red flower.] 

Bot . : The typical genus of the tribe Hn*rao* 
dorese, order Haunodo races? (q.v.). Tlie natives 
of the Swan River eat the roots of Hcemodorum 
panicidatum and H. xpicatum. 

hae mo-glo-hin, s. TPref. Ao-mo-, Lat. 
glob(us), and suff. - in (Chem.) (q.v.).] 

Chem. : An albuminoid substance, which 
forms tha chief part of the red corpuscles of 
the blood of vertebrate. The deflbrinated 
blood is mixed with dilute alcohol : after 
twenty- four hours the hreninglobin separates 
out in violet-red rhombic octohedra. It is 
soluble in water, forming a red solution, and is 
reprecipitated by alcohol. The aqneoua solu- 
tion of hfemaglobin has two absorption bands 
in its spectrum, by which the presenca of 
blood can be detected. Ibemaglobin unites 
with oxygen, forming a bright red colour in 
solution : with carbon monoxide it gives a blue- 
red colour. The colour of luemaglobin is due 
to harnatin. 

hae mon-y, s. [Gr. alynavioq (haimonios) = 
blood- red.] 

Bot . ; An unidentified plant described by 
Hilton. For def., sea the extract. [IIemony.] 

“The leaf wan darkish, and had prickle* on It, 

But lu another country, aa ho said. 

Boro a bright golden flower but not In this toll. . . 
And yet more medicinal is it tbau that moly 
That Hen no* once to wine Ulysses gave. 

He called it furmonv, and gave it me. 

And hade me keep it as of sovereign use 
‘Gainst all enchantments." Milton : Comut, 638. 

haa-mo-phil'-I-s^ s. [Pref. homo-, and Gr. 

' ( philia ) = love, affection ; Fr. hemo- 

pkilU.) 

Pathol. : The haemorrhagic diathesis, char- 
acterized by an excessive tendency to sponta- 
neous bleedings of various parts from very 
slight, sometimes inappreciable causes, with 
excess of red corpuscles, and great diminution 
of fibrin. H.R.H. the Duke of Albany was 
affected by haemophilia, which may have re- 
motely conduced to his sudden death on 
March 28, 18S4. 

“ The best ascertained cause of hemophilia la heredi- 
tary disposition." — tyuam : Diet, of Medicine (1882), 
p. 568. 

ha& mop -sis, $. [Pref. hamfa)-, and Gr. 
(opsis) — look, appearance.] 

Zool. : A genus of Annelids, order Hiru- 
diuea. It contains the Horse-leech. Hezmopsis 
sanguisorba. [Hobse-leech.] 

hfe-mop'-ty-sis, s. [Pref. lunmo-, and Gr. 
irrvtriq ( ptusis ) = a spitting, from jttvw ( pluo ) 
=• to spit. ] 

Pathol. : “ Spitting of blood " from the 
lungs, a grave symptom in phthisis and some 
other diseases. Recurrence is frequent, and 
the quantity being large, a fatal result gener- 
ally ensues. Syncope tends to retard this 
and other hemorrhages, and ice, gallic and 
sulphuric acids, &c., are indicated for re- 
straining it, and particularly of late the injec- 
tion of ergotine. 

haemorrhage (pron . hem'-br-rig), s. [Lat. 
heemorrhagia ; Gr. ni/xoppnyta ( haimorrkagia ) 
(see def.). Gr. alp.n ( haima ) =: blood, and payyj 
(rhage) - a rent ; pgywpn{rhegnumi)~ to break, 
to burst through.] 

Path. : Bleeding from the heart, arteries, 
capillaries, or veins, capillary hiemorrhnge 
being the commonest form. Generally, though 
not invariably, the vessels are ruptured. In a 
solid organ it is called an extravasation, 
hsemorrliagic infarction (in embolism), or 
apoplexy. Hemorrhage from the nose is 
known as epistaxi9 ; from the lungs, hemo- 
ptysis ; from the stomach, heinatemesis ; 
from the female genitals, menorrhagia; from 
the urine, hematuria ; from the bowels, 
melena. The general indications for treat- 
ment are to stop the bleeding and prevent its 
recurrence. 

haem-or-rh&g'-ic (30 a* e), a. [Eng. hamor- 
rhag (r); - ic .) 

Pathol. : Of, belonging, or tending to hemor- 
rhage. 

“The hemorrhagic, diathesis.”— Tanner .* Pract. of 
Med. (7th eiL). 1. 4. 


haemorrhagic phthisis, s. 

Pathol. : Phthisis (consumption) in which 
there is a disorganization and disintegration 
of blood-clots after pulmonary extravasation. 

haem or rhoid (ae as b), s. [Lat. hamorrhois ; 
Gr, aijuoppoi? (luzimorrhois), gen it. nipoppoiSoq 
(huimorrhoidos) = veins liable to discharge 
blood ; haemorrhoids, pilee.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. A venomous worm. (Holland.) 

2. (PI.): In the same sense as II. In the 
Bible called Eroeroda (q.v.). 

II. Path. : The disease popularly called 
piles, consisting of tumours, from the lower 
part of the rectum or around the anus. They 
frequently discharge blood. 

haem or-rhoid al (10 as b), a. [Eng., &c. 

hemorrhoid ; -al.)' 

1. Anat. : Of or belonging to tha veins in 
the lower part of the rectum, or to the lower 
part of tha rectum itself. Thus there are 
hemorrhoidal arteries, nerves, &c. 

2. Path. : Of or belonging to the disease 
called piles. [Hatmoubhoid.] 

haemorrholdal plexus, s. 

Anat. : Enlarged and copiously anasto- 
mosing veins in the walls of the lower part of 
the rectum, immediately underneath the 
mucous membrane, (^aatrt.) 

hae mb sp&s -tic, a. [Pref. homo-, and Lat. 
spasticus ; Gr. aTraariKof (sjxistikos) = stretch- 
ing, drawing, from rmaut (spao) — to draw.] 
Sitrg. & Med. : Drawing blood. (Used of 
any therapeutic agent for producing an efflux 
of blood.) 

h 30-mo 8 td'-^i- SL, s. [Gr. atp.6<rra<7is (haimo- 

stasis) = a means of stopping blood.] 

Path. : Stagnation of blood arising from 
plethora. 

thae mo-st5,t -I-ca, s. [Pref. homo- (q.v.), 
and Gr. t<rrrj/xt ( histemi)= to make to stand.] 
Phar. : A medicine designed to stop haemor- 
rhage ; a styptic. [Styptic.] 

hae m6-thor'-&x, $. [Pref. hoemo -, and Eng., 
&c. thorax (q. v.). ] 

Path. : Haemorrhage into the pleura ; the 
physical signs are those of pleuritic effusion, 
pleurisy (q.v.). with the addition of blood in 
the inflammatory state, generally from rup- 
ture of some blood-vessel, as in aneurism, or 
of carcinoma of the lung giving way ioto the 
pleura. 

hae mbt-ro-phy, s. [Pref. homo-, and Gr. 
rptxfrri (tropke)zz nourishment ; rpc'^u ( trepho) 
— to make firm, to make fat, to nourish.] 

Path. : Over-richness of the blood. 

haem'-U-lon, s. [Pref. hernia- (q.v.), and Gr. 
ovAoi' (onion) — the gum. Named from the 
red colour of the gums of the fish.] 

Iehthy. : A genus of Sciaeneidae, one species 
of which is called in the Antilles Red Gullet. 

haen, pa. par. [Have, v.) 

haet, s. [Prob. a corrupt, of iota (q.v.).] 
The least thing ; a jot ; an iota. 

“Deli haet do I expect.*— Scott : Antiquary, ch. xllv. 

* haf, v.t. [Have.] 

* haf, pret. of v. [Heave, v.J 

haf en-deale, adv. [Halfem-dele.] 

haf'-fets, h&f-fits, s. pi. [A.S. keafod = 
the bead.] 

1. The sides of the head ; the temples. 

“ 'She grey locks that straggled from beneath It down 
his weatherbeaten haffett. — Scott : Heart of Mid- 
Lothian , ch. xliL 

2. A blow on the side of tha head ; a box of 
the ears. 

3. The fixed part of a lid or cover to which 
the movable part is hinged. 

haf fle, v.i. [An imitative word.] To stam- 
mer ; to speak unintelligibly ; to prevaricate ; 
to waver. 

haf flin, ha F I in, half lin, s. & a. [For 

haljling, from half; sutf. -ling. j 
A. vis substantive ; 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A stripling ; a lad. 


2. A half-witted person. 

II. Carp. : A tryiog-planc. 

B. As adj. : Stripling ; half-grown ; not 
fully grown. 

“ My mother sent me, th*t w*a * h/tfflin adUnt, t* 
showthe stranger the gate ."— Scott : Guy Mannrring. 

haf -ling, half -ling^, adv. [Halflino.] 

haf-nef-jor'-dite, s. [Named from Ilaf- 

nefjord, in Iceland, where it occurs.] 

Min. : A variety of oligoclaae. 

haft, heft, s. [AS. haft =a handle; cogm 
with Dut. heft , hecht ; Icel. he fit ; Ger hefl t 
from tha same root as A.S. habban; Icel. haf a; 
Goth, haban ; Lat. capio - to take hold of ] 

1. A handle; that part of an Instrument 
which is taken In the hand, and by which it 
Is used or held ; used especially of a knife or 
tool. 

“ Bnt yet ne fond I nooght the haft, 

Whlcbe might unto the blado accorde." 

Gower: C. A., hk. It. 

2. A dwelling; custody. 

“She cams to fetch her out of III haft and tut 
guiding ." — Scott ' Henri of Mid- Lothian, ch. xvliL 

haft (i), v.t. [Haft, s .] 

1. To set or fix in a haft or handle. 

* 2. To drive or force up to the haft or hilt. 

“ This mye blade In thye body ihonld bee with 
epeedineaa hafted."— Sfanyhurtf . Conceit et, p. H3L 

* 3. To settle ; to fix ; to establish as in a 
residence. 

“Ye preached ne . . . out o’ thU new cltyo' refug* 
afore our hinder end was weel haf led In It.”— .Scott; 
Old Mortality, ch. vUL 

* haft (2), v.i. [Etym. doubtful ; cf. Ger. 
haften = to cling or stick to.] To hesitate; 
to delay ; to cavil ; to wrangle. 

hafter (1), s . [Eng. haft (a.) ; -er.) A work- 
man who makes and fixes tne hafts or bandies 
of knives, tools, &c. 

* haft'-er (2), s. [Eng. haft (2), v. ; -er.J A 
caviller ; a wrangler. 

* haft -mg, # haft-yng, s. [Eng. haft (2), 
v. ; - ing .) Delay ; cavilling ; wrangling. 

“Wlthoat any farther Kafting or holding off— - 
P. Holland: Ammianut Marcellintu. p. 275 

hag (1), * hagge, s. [A.S. heegtesse ; cogn. 
with Ger. kaxe — a witch ; 0. H. Ger. hAzissa; 
11. H. Ger. hacke. The A.S. is probably from 
haga = a hedge or bush.] 

L Ordinary Language ; 

* 1. (In the masculine gender ) ; A wizard. 

" And that old hay [Silenua] that with a staff hi> 
staggering limhs aoth etay." 

Golding : Grid ; Metamorphose * It. 

2. A witch ; a sorceress. 

“The buried Prophet anawered to the Hag 
Of Endor." Byron : Manfred, ii. 2. 

3. A fury; a she-monster or deviL 

" Fierce fiend* and hag • of hell their only nurse* 
were.” Thomson : Cattle of Indolence, L 71. 

4. An ngly old woman. 

" Bnt eneb a hag to paradise conveyed. 

Had withered by her look* the blissful shade.” 
Hoole : Orlando Furioto, xlliL 

* 5. A kind of luminous or phosphoric light 
or fire appearing on horses' manes, hair, &c. 

II. Iehthy. : The name given by fishermen 
to a fish, Myxine glutinosa or Gastrobranchus 
ccecus , so low in organization that Linnaeus 
considered it a worm in place of a vertebrate 
animal. The mouth has cirri or tentacles; 
there is but one tooth, and the eyes are want- 
ing. The Hag is a parasite within the bodiea 
of other fishes. It is believed to bore, hence 
it Is sometimes named the Borer. It occurs in 
the Atlantic. It is called more fully the Gluti- 
nous Hag, from the quantity of mucus which 
it secretes, and which, could it be obtained in 
quantities, would be of economic value. 

* hag-born, hag-borne, a. Bom of a 

witch or bag. (Shakcsp. : Tempest , L 2.) 

hag-flsh, s. [Hao (1).j 

* hag-ridden, a. Suffering from or afflicted 
with the nightmare. (LU. <£fig.) 

" W&a t his Arm. hla Thunderbolt t And now, 

Muat I. hag ridden, pant as ]u a dream 7" 

Coleridge : l Zapolya, L 

* hag-seed, s The seed or descendant of 

a hag. (Shakesp : Tempest , i. 2.) 

hag-taper, s. [Hio-taper.] 

hag weed, s. Besom-weed. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, ptft 
. Or, wore, w$lf, work, whd, s6n; mute, cub, cure, unite, eur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ae, ce = e; ey= a. qu — kw. 
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hag's-tccth, hake’s- teeth, s. pi. 

Naut. : Apart of a matting, pointing, <fec., 
Interwoven with the rest in on irregular man- 
ner, so as to spoil the general appearance and 
uniformity of the whole. 

h&g (2), s. [A variant of hack (q.v.).] 

1. A stroke with a aharp and heavy Instru- 
ment, os an axe or chopping-knife. 

2. A uotch. “ He may strike a hag in the 
post," is a proverbiat phrase applied to one 
who has been very fortunate. 

3. One cutting or felling of a certain quan- 
tity of copse wood. 

4. The wood so cut down. 

“Edward learned from her that the old hag, . . . 
wm ami ply a portlou of oak copse which waa to be 
felled that day. —Scott : Wavering, ch. x. 

6. Mossy ground ; a quagmire. 

" Owro mony a weary hag he Umplt." 

Burnt : Tam Samson's Elegy. 

•big (3), ». [Etym. doubtful.] A bachelor; a 
fellow. 

* h&g (l), v.t. [IIaq (1), s.] To frighten ; to 
harass ; to torment ; to annoy. 

"The timorous man, whose nature Is thus hugged 
with frightful imaginations of luvlsible powers.'— 
Scott : Christian Li/e. pt. li.. ch. 111., $ 2. 

h&g (2), v.t. [Hag (2), s.] To cut, fell, or hew 
down. 

ha-ga’-da, s. [Heb. (hagadah) — eaid, 
reported ; Aramaic (agadah), from *133 

(7uz^nd) = in Hipliil, to point out, to announce, 
to proclaim, to say.] 

Hebrew Lit. : A branch of the Midrash, or 
most ancient Jewish exposition of the Old 
Testament. It extends over the whole of 
these sacred books, and is homiletic and 
poetical. (Gius&nr< 7 .) 

ha-giid -ic, a. [Heb., &c. hagad(a ) (q.v.), and 
auff. -ic.] 

Hebrew Lit. : Of or belonging to the hagada. 

hagadic- exegesis, e. Homiletic exe- 
gesis, or interpretation of the Old Testament, 
a part of the Midrash. It must he distinguished 
from the Halachic or .Legal exposition. 
(Halachic.J 

“Hence the term Midrashlc, or Eagadic-exegetU, so 
commonly used in Jewish writings, by which la meant 
an interpretation lu the spirit of those national and 
traditional views."— Gitisburg in Kittds Ency. (3rd e<L), 
Ul. 167. 

liag'-ber-ry, s. [Eng. hag (2) (?), and berry.) 

Bot. : (1) Cerasus Padus; (2) Celtis crassi folia. 

* h&g-but, s. [Hackbut.] 

* hagbut-man, s. A soldier armed with 
a hagbut or arqnebuse. 

"All the German phut-men.” 

Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, lv. 6. 

Il&ge -m&n-nitc, s. [From Dr. Hageraann, 
who first described it iu 1S66.] 

Min. : A variety of Thomsenolite, conatitu- 
tiog altered cryolite from Greenland. Hage- 
tnan describes it as Dimetric Pachuolite, it 
being found with that mineral Dana called 
it Thomsenolite, of which in the Brit. Mus. 
Cat. it is recognized as a variety. 

H&g'-ga-i, s. [Heb. ( Chhaggai or Ifaggai). 

The name means festive, and is from 311 
chhag, or hag) = a festival ; Sept. ’Ayyatog 
Amatos).] 

Scrip. Canon : The tentli of the twelve 
minor prophets. Of the seer himself nothing 
is known. His book has always been regarded 
as canonical. The several datea are all in the 
Becond year of Darius the king— i.e., of Darius 
Hystaspes, b.c. 520. The prophet aims at 
induciug the people without delay to resume 
the rebuilding of the temple which had been 
commenced in 535, the second year of Cyrus, 
but had been discontinued, owing to Samaritaii 
and other opposition, llaggai predicted that 
the glory of the latter temple should be greater 
than that of its splendid predecessor, a pro- 
phecy which most expositors believe to refer 
to the first advent of Christ (it 7, 9). Verse 0 
is quoted in lleb. xii. 26. 

•h&g'-gard (I), * hag-ard, a. k s. [Fr. 

hagnrd - liviog in a hedge, wild, untamed, from 
M. H Ger. hag , O. II. Ger. hac = a hedge.) 

A. As adj. : Wild ; untamed ; fierce ; in- 
tractable. 

“ Aa hagard hawk, presuming to contend 

With hardy fowle." Spenser : f'. (j„ I. xt 19. 


B. As substantive : 

1. A wild or untrained hawk. 

" The falcon, the falcon geutll, and the haggard, ato 
made distinct Bidden.” — Pennant : British /.oology ; 
Lanner. 

2. Any thing fierce, wild, or intractable. 

“I have loved this proud dimlnlftful haggard." 

Shakcsp. : Taming of the Shrew, lv, 1. 

3. A hag. 

h&g'-gard (2), a. [A corrupt, of hugged 
(q.v.).J Having the appearance of one wasted 
away by pain nr suffering ; wan, jiale, gaunt. 

" The huge aud haggard •brute.’’ 

Longfellow ■ Discoverer of the Earth Cape. 

hfrg' gard(3), hag -garth, s. [Eng. hay t and 
Mid. Eng. garth— a. yard or inclosure.] A 
stack-yard. 

" All to your haggard brought bo cheap In." 

Swift : Dr. Delany’t Villa. 

hiig' -gard-ly, adv. [Eng. haggard (2), a. ; 
•ly.] In a haggard, won, or gaunt fashion. 

** How haggardly soe’er she looks at home." 

Dryden: Juvenal, sat. vl.. 

* hh-g'-ged, a. [Eng. hag (1), a. ; -ed. J Like 
a hag or witch ; hag-like, haggard, ugly. 

" The ghostly prudes with hogged face." 

Or ay ; A Long Story. 

hag'-gis, hag'-gess, s. [Fr. hachis - a 
hash ; cf. hag, v. = to chop, or cut.] 

1. A sheep’s head and pluck minced. 

2. A Scotch dish, made of liver, lights, 
heart, Ac., minced with onions, boiled in a 
sheep's stomach. It is round in shape, hence 
the point of the quotation. 

“ Even a haggis (God bless her 1) could charge down 
hill." — Scott : Waver ley, ch. xlvl. 

♦hag'-gish, a. [Eug. hag(l), s. ; - ish .] Per- 
taining to or resembling a hag; hag-like, 
ugly, deformed, wrinkled. 

“ But on us both did haggish age steal on." 

Shakesp, : All s Well 7 hat Ends Well, l 2. 

* hag'-gish ly, adv. [Eng. haggish ; -ly.) In 
a haggish or haglike manner. 

*hag-gle (1), v.t. [A weakened form of 
hackle , a frequent, from hack (q.v.).] To cut, 
chop, notch, or hack ; to cut unskilfully ; to 
mangle, 

" Suffolk first died, and York all haggled o’er, 
Comes to him." Shakesp. : Henry I'., iv. 0. 

h&g'-gle (2), v.i. [Prob. for hackle , a frequent, 
of hack : cf. Dut. hakkelen = to mangle, to 
etaimner.] To be long or tedious in coming 
to a bargain ; to higgle ; to cavil or etick at a 
price on small matters. 

" Haggling with the greedy, making up quarrels."— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xx. 

hag'-gler (1), s. [Eng. haggl(c) (1) ; -cr.] One 
who hacks or cuts anything unskilfully ; a 
mangier. 

hag'-gler (2), s. [Eng. hagglfe) (2); -er.) 

1. One who haggles or is long in agreeing to 
a price ; a higgler. 

2. A travelling merchant ; a retail dealer ; a 
pedlar. 

"Horses, on which haglers nsed to ride and carry 
their commodities." — Fuller: Worthies; Dorsetshire. 

3. in London vegetable markets a middle- 
man, acting between the producer and the 
retail dealer. 

* haghes, * haguee, «. [Hagois.j 

* h5g'-i-ar- chy, s. [Gr. ay;o? (hagios) — 
holy, and dp\y ( arche) — government, rule.] 
The government or rule of holy orders of 
men ; a sacred government. 

hag-ioc -ra-£y, a. [Gr. ayow ( hagios ) = 
holy, ami «paTeto(fcrafeo)= to rule or govern.] A 
sacred government ; a hierarchy ; the rule or 
government of the priesthood. 

"The intention of the ancient law was over-stepped 
In the late days of the hagiocracy." — Eseald: Antiq. 
Israel (ed. Solly), p. 81. 

* h&g'-i o graph, s. [Gr. ay ios ( hagias ) =: 
holy, and ypa<hv {graphs) = a writing.) A holy 
or sacred writing. 

hag- i-og -raph-a, s. pi. [PI. of Gr. ayioypa^os 
(hagiograplios) = written by inspiration ; Gr. 
ayios (hagios) — holy, and ypdifxo (grapho) — to 
write.] 

Script. Canon : A Greek word, signifying 
sacred writings, first introduced by Epiplia- 
nins as the rendering of the Hebrew word 
( Kethubhim ) = writings. The third 
and last great division of the Old Testament 


books, the others being Torah (the Law) and 
Nebiim (the Prophets). The division does not 
occur m the Old Testament Itself. It ia pro 
liable that the writings were originally called 
as they are in the prologue to Ecclesiastes, 
the “other writings/' The three-fold division 
is alluded to in the New Testament, the 
several parts being described as “the law ot 
Moses," “ the Prophets," and “ the Psalms * 
(Luke xxiii. 44). In this passage the Psalms 
are the Ilagiographa. When the division ia 
two fold, tiie Law and the Prophets, the 
Ilagiographa are merged in the second cate- 
gory (Mutt. v. 17, xi. 13). In our present 
Hebrew bibles the Hagiographa consist of 
thirteen books thus arranged : Psalms, Pro- 
verbs, Job, Song of Songs, Ruth, Lamenta- 
tions, Ecclesiastes, Esther, Daniel, Ezra, 
Nchemiah, and 1 and 2 Chronicles. 

h3,g-i- og'-ra-phal, a. [Eng. hag iograph(y); 
-«/.] Of or pertaining to hagiography or the 
Ilagiographa. 

h&g-l-og-ra-phcr, s. [Eng. hagiograph(a ) ; 
-cr.J A holy writer ; a writer of holy or sacred 
books of the lives of the aaints ; one of the 
writers of the liagiograpjia, 

hdg-I -og'-ra-phy, $. [Gr. Sy«* (hagios) — 
devoted to the gods, sacred ; (of persons) = 
holy, pious, pure, and y pa<f>ij (graphe) = a 
writing.] A writing or history treating of 
holy people ; liagiology (q.v.). 

h&g i Sl'-a-try, s. [Gr. oiyio? ( hagios ) = de- 
voted to (he gods, holy, pious, and Aarpeta 
(latrcia) = worship ; AarptOio ( latreuo) — to 
serve the gods with prayers aud sacrifices.] 

]. Ch. Hist, dt Raman Theol.: [Invocation 
of Saints], 

2. Compur. Religion: The highest form of 
manes- worship (q.v.), itself one of the great 
branches of the religion of mankind. Hagio- 
|atr>\ in some form or other, exists in nearly 
every religion, and ahows how deeply seated 
and widespread is the belief in the continuity 
of the human race. In the hngiolatry of the 
Roman Church, the student of the science ol 
religion aees the agency which prompted 
the ancient Romans to deify Romulus, aod 
which still leads the Chinese to sacrifice to 
the spirit of Confucius. The worship ot 
saints answers atrictly to the old manes-wor- 
ship, and they gradually replaced the old 
local gods and the patron gods of particular 
crafts. TJius St. Cecilia is the patron of musi- 
cians. St. Luke of painters, St. Peter of fish- 
mongers, St. Sebastian of archers, St. Crispin 
of cobblers. In fact every trade or profession 
has its patron saint, whilst devotion to certain 
other saints is declared to be a preservative 
against certain bodily ills ; thus St. Vitus pro- 
tects his clients from the disease which bears 
his name ; St. Hubert cures the bite of mad 
dogs, and so on. Tylor (Primitive Culture, ii. 
Ill) relates a curious example, showing how 
the functions ascribed to /Esculapius were 
transferred to SS. Cosmas and Damian. They 
suffered under Diocletian at ASgseae, in Cilicia. 
That town was celebrated for a temple of 
/Eeulapius. The next we hear of these saints 
is that they appeared in a dream to Justinian, 
when he was ill at Byzantium, and restored him 
to health. Legend settles that they were 
physicians on earth, and they are the 'patron 
saints of the profession of medicioe to this day. 
[Heho- WORSHIP.] 

“As to the actual state of hagiolatry lu modem 
Euro(>e. It is obvious that it Is declining among the 
edaca ted classes." — l'ylor; Primitive Cidtare, ii. 11L 

h&g-i-dl'-o-gist, s. [Eng. hagiolog(y); -is*.] 
A writer ol liagiology ; one who writes or 
treats of the lives of the saints of any faith. 

“Oulto consistent with the hnbltsof the Buddhist 
theologians aud hagiologistsf— Tylor : Primitive Cul- 
ture (16711. ii- 199. 

hag i ol'-o-gy, s. [Gr. ayiog (hagios) — holy, 
aud A6yo?(fopo{>)=adiscourse.] [Hagiography . 1 
Any work on the lives of saints ; used 
specially of the Roman Catholic biographies, 
legendary or historical, of Christian saints. 
Nearly the same as Haciggraphy (q.v.). 

* hag' i-6 scope, s. [Gr. ay to? (hagios) * 
holy, and okoitcco (skopeo) = to see.] 

Arch. : An opening through the wall of & 
Roman Catholic Church, in an oblique direc- 
tion, for the purpose of enabling persons in 
the transept or aisles to see the elevation of 
the host at the high altar ; a squint (q.v ). 

“They do not usually h*ve hagioscopes from which 
the performance of mass could be seeu." — .Votes A 
queries, Oct. 14, 1882, p. SoL 
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•hftg'-shlp, s. [Eng. hag ; ship.) The state 
or condition of a hag ; a title applied to a 
hag. 

"Oh. ‘tU the charm her hatfship gave Dir* 

Middleton: » WcA, LL a 

haguo-but, s. [Hackbut.] 

hah, interj. [Onomatopoetic.] An exclama- 
tion or expression denoting surprise, sudden 
effort, Ac. 

"She stamps, and then cries hah ] at every thrust* 
ftryden : Juvenal, ».iL tL 

ha'- ha, ». [A red up). nf haw = a hedge.] A 
Bunk fence or ditch ; a haw-haw. 

haj ding - er ~ Ite, *. [Naine<l after W. 
Haldinger.J 

M inemlogy : 

1. That of Turner : An orthorhombic, white, 
transparent or translucent, sectile mineral of 
vitreous lustre. Hardness, 1 5 to 2*5; up. gr. f 
2*85. Compos. : arsenic acid, 68*1 ; lime, 
28-3; water, 13*0 = 100. From Badeo or 
Joacliimsthal. (Dana.) 

2. That ofBerthier: The aame as Berthier- 
fte (q.v.). 

hai-duck, hey'- duck, hey'- due, s. 

[Hung, hujduk - drovers ] A name given to 
the halberdiers of Hungarian nobles and 
attendants in German courts ; formerly a 
mercenary foot soldier in Hungary. 

“ 1 learned the art from a Polouiau heyduck,"— Scott : 
Legend of Montrose, clu xllL 

* hale, 3. [Hay.] A hedge. 

haik, 8. [Arab, h&ik, from hal-o = to weave.] 
A piece of woollen or cotton cloth worn by 
Arabs over the tunic, and uoderthe burnoose; 
a liyke. 

hail, * haile, * hayl, * hayle, s. [A S. 

hagai, hagol; cogn. with IceL hagl ; Ger., 
but., Dao., & Sw. hagcl . ] 

Physics £ Metcorol.: Ice, generally of globular 
form, or consisting of various globules ce- 
mented together, showers of which fall from 
the sky. Its descent is heralded and accom- 
panied by a peculiar noise. It does not often 
fall at night. Ordinarily it is most frequent 
io spring and summer ; if it falls in winter, it 
is at the beginning nnd end of it rather than 
during its depth. It is often the precursor of 
storms. As a rule it acts within a line of con- 
siderable length, but of very limited breadth. 
The exact method of the fonnatfim in the sky 
is oot quite understood. 

* hail-mixed, a. Mingled w ith hail. 

" The drifted turbulence 
Of haiLmixed suowa.'' Mallet. 

hail (1), * haile, * hail-en, * hayl, v.i. 

& U [Hail, $.] 

A. Intrans. : To pour down haiL 

“My people shall dwell tu n peaceable habitation, 
wheu it ahail hail:'— Isaiah xxxiu 19. 

B. Trans. : To pour down or out, as hail. 

“ He haded down oaths that he was only mine.* 

Shakesp. : Midsummer Alight' $ Dream, L 1. 

hail (2), *heile, * hcil-en, *heylyn, 

v.t. & i. [Formed from lcel. heill = hale, 
sound.] 

A. Iransiiive: 

1. To call to, as to a person at a distance to 
arrest his attention ; specif., of a ship for 
purposes of communication. 

" But ere he came, like one that hails a ship, 

Cried out with a big voice, ‘ What, is he dead V * 

Tennyson: Geraint & Entd, 1,389. 

2. To designate ; to call ; to address as. 

“ I gained a son. 

And such a son as all men haded me happy.” 

Milton ■ Samson Agoni-tr.es, SM. 

3. To welcome, tn salute. 

“The ravished crowds shall ftaif their passing lord." 

Pitt : Vida ; Art of Poetry, bk. L 

B. Intransitive : 

Navt . ; \pplied to a vessel with respect to 
the port ivom which she sails : as, A ship hails 
from Loudon ; lienee, generally, to come : as. 
He huils from New York. 

hall, a., interj., & s. (Hale, o.] 

* A. As adj. : Hearty, whole, and sound. 

B. As interj.: An exclamation of greeting, 
welcome, or salutation. 

"Hail, sable power. 

To me more dear thau nebes ana renown 3" 

Smollett : Regie Die. lit 1. 

C. As mhst. : A salutation, a greeting, a 
welcome. 


Hail- Mary, s. 

Ecdes. £ Ch. Hist. : The best known and 
most general form of prayer which the Roman 
Church makes use of in honour of the Blessed 
Virgin. It consists of three parts: the Habi- 
tation of the angel, “Hail, Mary 1 full of 
grace, the Lord is with time” (Luke 1.28); 
nnd the words of Elizalietli, “ Blessed art thou 
amongst women, blessed Is the fruit of thy 
womb” (Luke i. 42), to which has liceli 
added the word Jesus; and the conclusion, 
“ Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for us 
sinners, now and at the hour of our death. 
Amen/ Some theologians have held that the 
latter part was added by the Council of Ephe- 
sus [a.d. 4:il], that the petition as far as 
“sinners” dates from LOOS, and that the re- 
mainder is of still later date, nnd nf 1 raneisean 
origin. (Go scliUr.) The Hail Mary now finds 
a place in many Ritualistic books of devotion. 

hail (2). s. [Hail (2), i*.] A call; an address 
of welcome or salutation. 

U \yithin hail: Within the reach of the 
voice ; within call. 

* hall-fellow, s. An intimate acquaint- 
ance; one in intimate companionship. 

U At hail-fellow: Very iutiiuate ; on terms 
of the closest intimacy. 

hn.fll, a. [Hale.] Whole, sound, entire. 

•* An ye wiul ever him * haVl bane lu your ekin. let's 
crut man, let * out."— Scott : Guy Mau tiering, cb. xlvlii. 

* hailse, r.f. [Icel. heiha = to salute, to say 
hail to; 8w. hetsa.) To salute, to hail, to 
greet, to embrace. 

*• I hailsed him kindly, als i kowth. 

He auawerd me wlidell with inowth." 

) - jm me <t Gawinc. ( flit son, vol. L ) 

* hail -shot, s. [Eng. Jiuil, aod sTioL] Small 
shot scattered like haiL (P. Holland : Plu- 
tarch, p. 477.) 

hail- some, hale' -some, a. [Eng. hail , 
hale; -some.] Wholesome; contributing to 
health. 

hail-stone, a. [Eng. hail , and stone.] One 
of the stony-like bodies consisting of froz-n 
water, which, descending from the sky, con- 
stitute hail. 

“You are no purer, no, 

Than is the coal of fire upon the Ice, 

Qr hailstone in the eon “ 

Shakesp. : Corlolanus . L L 

hail'-storm, s. [Eng. hail, aod storm.] A 
storm or heavy fall of hail. 

hail -y, a. lEng. hail (IX a. ; ~V-] Consisting 
of or resembling hail. 

“ A rattling tempe*t pours. 

Which the cold North c. ngeais to haily showers.* 
Pope : Sut t\ou ; Thebais i. 495. 

ha in, V.t. & i. (Icel. hagna — to hedge, to 
enclose, to protect.) 

A. Transitive : 

1. To set aside or inclose for mowing. 

2. To spare, to save. 

" Wi* tentie care I'll fl't thy tether, 

To some hain'd rig." 

Bums : Auld Farmer's Salutation. 

B. Intrans . : To be sparing, saving, or par- 
simonious. 

hain -ous, a. [Heinous.] 

hair, *haire, *heer, *her, *here, *. 

[A.S. heer , her; cogu. with Dnt. knur; Icel. 
har; Dan. haar; few. 7iar.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1 . Literally : 

(1) Id the same sense as It, 1. 

"The Iudin.ua of Tancuylabo wears their futire long 
downe to their knees."— Uackluyt : Voyages, iiL 46.*. 

*(2) A kind of cloth or garment made of 
haircloth. 

" And therto she had on an haire .” 

Rvmaunt of the Rose. 

(3) A single filament of hair. 

" And beauty draws us with a single ha fr.* 

Pcpc . Rape of Vie Lock, iL 2A 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Anything proverbially small or fine ; a 
very small distaoce or degree. [Hair- 
breadth.) 

“ If 1 swerve a hair from truth.* 

Shakesp : Troilut <fr Cressida, 11L 2. 

*(2) Course, direction, nrdpr, tendency, 
grain (from the hair naturally falling in a 
certain direction). 

“If you should fight, you go atmlnst the hafr of your 
profession,*'— Shakesp. : Merry H'iwn of Windsor, lL 3. 


IL Technically: 

1. A not. £ Phys. : The structure Lb analogous 
to that of the teeth, the hair-follicle being an 
Inversion of the akin, aa the tooth^ -follicle ia of 
the mucous membrane, aod U formed like 
dentioe by the conversion of pulp enclosed lu 
a follicle, the external and densest jiart being 
the bulb, tilts soft iutenor the pulp. Hairs, 
like the oails, are horuy protuberances from 
the epidermis, and show two parts, the corti- 
cal or investing (homy), and .the medul- 
lary (the pithy interior), varying lu differ- 
ent animala, from the hedge-bog and )»oreu- 
pine to the musk-deer. Human hair is com- 
posed of a tube of homy fibrous substance, 
with a central medulla, enclosing pigmtut 
cells ; outside all are scales like tiles on a roof, 
forming delicate lines on tlie hair-surfaces, 
trausverse, oblique, or spiral. Enaction has 
been known to turn the hair white in a single 
night, but of all the animal tissues it ia the 
most durable, being fonnd very perfect in 
Egyptian mummies nearly 4,000 yeara old* 

Darwin points ontao apparent correlation 
between hair and teeth. 

2. Bot. : Minute transparent filiform acute 
processes, composed of cellular tissue more 
or less elongated, and arranged in a single row. 
They are formed by the epidermis, and may 
consist of a single cell, a cell-row, a eeli-sur- 
face, or a cell-mass. Ihey may, on the one 
hand, he simple or lymphatic; or, on the 
other, may be glandular. They are of various 
types : thus there may be stellate, scabrous, 
uneinated hairs, &c. 

3. Comm. : Curled hair for stuffing sofas, 
euahiona, &c., is carded by hand-cards, which 
straighten, discntaogle, and clean It ; this is 
taken iu bunches aod spun into a rope, the 
next top, as the bunch is called, being inter- 
placed with tbe loose strands nf the former. 
The rope is wound on a wheel, and the coil 
steeped io water for three or four hours, and 
dried in a hot oven. The ropes are then un- 
twisted, the hairs tom apart, and are ready to 
form stuffing. Curled-hair cords are also used 
for elotbes-lines, and when fine for fishing- 
lines. Long and fine horse-hairs are used for 
the hows ol violios and other instruments of 
this class ; also for making hair-cloth (q.v.). 

4. Fire-arms : A spring or other contrivance 
ia one form of rifle or pistol-lock, which is 
freed by tbe hair-trigger, and, striking with 
the tumbler-catch, releases the tumbler. 

% (l) Not worth a hair: Of ao value. 

(2) To a hair: To an extreme nicety. 

(3) To split hairs : To cavil or quibble about 
trifles ; to be over-oice. 

(4) Both of a hair: Both alike. 

hair-bracket, 3. 

Ship-build. : A moolding which ia inserted 
at tbe back of or runs aft from Die figure- 
bead. 

hair-brained, a. [Hare-bralsed.] 

hair-branch, a. 

Bot. : Having villose breaches. 

Hair-branch tree: 

Bot. : Trichocludus crinitus, a Cape genus of 
the Hamamelidaeea?. 

hair-breadth, * hairebreadth,s. &a. 

A. *43 substantive: 

1. Ord. Lang . ; Tbe breadth or diameter of 
a hair ; a very small or minute distance, 
amoogst the Jews reckoned at ^ of an iacli. 

2. Bot. : The twelfth part of a line. (Lind- 
Icy.) A third of the Jewish estimate. [1.] 

“Seven hundred chosen men left-handed conld sling 
stones at an hair breadth, and not mis s ." — Judges XX. 16. 

B. As adj.: Of the breadth of a liair; ex- 
ceedingly narrow or close. 

** Hi a hair -breadth ’scapes and all his daring schemes.' 

Lswpcr : Tiroctnium, 230. 

hair-broom, s. A broom or brush made 
of hair. 

hair-brnsh, s. A brush for dressing and 
smoothing the hair; they are made of bristles 
assorted by colour, strength, and quality, and 
put up in a superior manner, hard, soft, or 
silky, according to purpose or taste. The 
better class are trepanned, a mode of fastening 
the bunches without gluing a veneer over tha 
wires. 

hair-cells, s. pi. 

Anat. (Of the ear): Epithelial cells sur- 
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mounted by a brush of fine, short, stiff 
iniirlets. There are two rows of them. The 
outer hair-cells are parallel to, and the Inner 
ones applied against the inner aide of the rods 
of (Jortl in the ear. 

hair -compass, s. A pair of dividers, 
one of the legs of which is provided with a 
aet screw and apriug, admitting of very nice 
adjustment. 

hair-cord, s. 

Fabric : A kind of cotton goods, the warp of 
which consists of corded ribs. 

hair-divider, s. [Hair-compass.) 

hair-dresser, s. One whose trade is to 
dress and cut the hair ; a barber. 

hair -dye, s. A preparation used for dye- 
ing or altering the colour of the hair. 

hair-flag, s. 

Bet. : The genus Plocaraiura. 

hair-glove, s. A glove or covering for 
the hand, used for rubbing the skin while In 
the bath. 

hair grass, a. 

Bot. : The genus Aira (q.v.> 

* hair -lace, * here-lace, 5 . A fillet or 
band for tying up the hair. (Skelton : Elinour 
Bumming.) 

hair-lichen, a. 

Pathol, r Lichen pilaris , a epecies of lichen 
In which the papulae appear only at the roots 
of the hairs. It is often due to derangement 
of the stomach, especially from the abuse of 
alcoholic liquors. 

halr-llke, a. Like or resembling hair ; 
very tine. 

hair-line, a. 

1. Tbe fine line or up-stroke of a letter, 

2. A kind of type having all fine face-lines. 

3. A fiahiog-line of horse-hair. 

* hair-needle, a. A hair-pin (q.v.). 

hair-oil, a. Perfumed oil used in dressing 
the hair. 

hair-pencil, a. A fine brush for paint- 
ing. Small tufts of hair inserted into quills. 
The hairs of the camel, fitch, sable, badger, 
squirrel, martin, minever, European polecat, 
raccoon, goat, and other animals, are used for 
brushes of different qualities. A small tuft of 
the hairs is collected with the points all in oue 
direction, and the bunch is bound with a 
strong thread, and passed point first through 
a wet quill, 00 [that the point projects to the 
required distance. The quill shrinks tightly 
upon the bunch in drying. The various sizes 
require the quills of the crow, pigeon, goose, 
turkey, or swan. Larger bunches are secured 
in tin. Principally used by artists in water- 
colours, and to some extent by house and sign 
painters in lino work. 

hair-picker, s. A machine for cleansing 
and straightening hair for manufacturing pur- 
poses. 

hair-pin, s. 

1. A pin used in fastening up the hair. A 
corking-pin. 

2. A forked pin commonly used by ladies in 
securing the braids or bands of hair. 

hair-pointed, a. 

Bot. : Terminating in a very fine weak point, 
as the leaves of many mosses. 

hair pyrites, s. 

Min. : A native sulohnret of nickel which 
occurs in capillary filaments of a yellow-gray 
colour. 

hair-rope, s. A rope made of hair twisted 
together. 

Hair-rope plcfar; A machine for unwinding 
and picking to pieces hair-rope which has been 
twisted, wetted, nnd baked to give a perma- 
nent curl to the hair. 

hair salt, s. 

Jlfin. : The name given by the workmen in 
the mines of ldria in Caraiola to Epsoraite, 
which there occurs in silky fibres. 

hair-seating, s. A kind of hair-cloth 
mixed with cotton interwoven, used for the 
seats of chairs, conches, &c. 


hair-shaped, a. 

Botany: 

1. The same as filiform, but more delicate, 
00 as to resemble a liair. 

2. Finely ramified ; used of the Inflorescence 
of aome grasses. (Lindley.) 

hair shirt, s. 

Eccles. <£ Ch. Hist. : The hair-aliirt I 0 an in- 
strument of penance, made of horse-hair; 
strictly speaking it Is a broad band rather 
than u shirt, and ia worn round the^ loins, 
nffonling the wearer continual occasion of 
mortification. Ascetic writers strongly recom- 
mend it as a remedy for temptations against 
purity. Roman theologians see in Ps. xxxv. 
13 the first instance of its use. Formerly the 
practice of wearing such uncomfortable gar- 
ments was much more common, even among 
the laity, than it is in what ascetic writers 
call “ these effeminate times,' 1 when the use 
of the hair-shirt ia confined to the severer re- 
ligious orders. Among the Carthusians it 
forms part of each rnouk's ordinary appareL 

hair-sldc, s. 

Leather-man. : The grain aide. 

hair sieve, s. A aieve or atrainer with a 
haircloth bottom. 

hair-space, s. 

Print. : The thinnest 9pace used hy printers. 

hair splitter, s. One who makes very 
minute or nice distinctions. 

•• It Is not the cavilling hair-splitter."— De Quince y : 
A utobiog. Sketches, 1. 6L 

hair splitting, s, &. a. 

A. /Is subst. : The aet or practice of making 
or insisting upon very minute distinctions in 
argument. 

B. As adj. : Given to making very minute 
distinctions in argument ; quibhling. 

hair-spring, s. 

Horol.: The recoil spring of a watch-ba- 
lance. It is made of fine steel wound upon 
reels like thread. To tbe naked eye it is a 
round hair, but under a glass it is seen to be a 
flat steel ribbon, about T ^rr of an inch in 
thickness, or about one-lmlf the thickness of 
an average human hair. In a straight line it 
is a foot long, it weighs j-aJj* of a pound 
Troy. 

hair-streak, s . 

Entom. : The English name of the butterfly 
genus Tliecla, which belongs to the Lyesenidse. 
The Black Hair-streak is Thecla JP. album; 
the Brown Hair-streak, T. betalcs; the Dark 
Hair-streak, T. pruni; the Green Hair-streak, 
T. rubi; and the Purple Hair-streak, T. 
quercus. 

hair-stroke, s. A hair-line in penman- 
ship ; a eeripli. 

hair-tail, s. 

Ichth. : The genus Trichiurus, which belongs 
to the Cepolidie, or Ribbon Fishes. The Silvery 
Hair- tail, Trichiurus lepturus, is sometimes 
twelve feet long. It inhabits the Atlaotic, and 
has been taken on the British coast. 

hair-trigger, s. The secondary trigger 
of a gun, whose movement is effected by a 
very slight force, and unlocks a secondary 
spring device called a hair. [Hair, II. 4.) 

hair- worker, s. One who makes brace- 
lets, brooches, earrings, Ac., out of human 
bail*. 

hair’s-breadth, s. The same as Hair- 

HREADTI1 (q.v.). 

hair' bell, s. [Harebell.) 

hair-cloth, s. [Eng. hair, and cloth.] Stuff 
or cloth made wholly or in part of hair, end 
used for the covering of chairs, couches, 
cushions, <fcc. In the form of a shirt it was 
formerly much used in penance. Horse-liair 
for the manufacture of haircloth is principally 
derived from South America. It is first sorted 
according to colour, and then hackled. A 
number of tufts are then placed between the 
teeth of two cards, and the longer hairs re- 
moved by hand, so as to leave only those of 
uniform length. Hair is curled by forming it 
into a rope, which is afterwards boiled, and 
then baked so as to set the kink in the hairs. 
Haircloth ia made from the longer and better 
varieties. Tlie hair is first dyed, usually of a 
black colour, and is merely employed as the 


weft of the cloth, the warp being composed of 
cotton or linen thread, according to quality 
and purpose. 

"Tliey atopivd the mine betweene when they list 
one while with wu:k» ami haircloth, otbcrwhilea wltl 
dores. ‘ — Holland : Lmius, p. 060. 

haircloth-leem, ». The warp of the 
web is of black linen yarn ; the hair weft is 
thrown with a long hooked boxwood shuttle, 
or a long rod having a catch hook at its end. 
The weaver passes the shuttle through the 
ehuttle-wny when it is opened by the treadles; 
a child presents a hair to the catch of the 
shuttle, and the weaver draws it through the 
shed and beats it up by two motions of the 
batten. The hairs are laid in a trough of 
water to keep them supple. The warp is 
dressed with paste, and the haircloth la well 
hot-calendered to give it lustre. 

* hiiire, s. [IIair.J 

* haired, a. [Eng. hair; -ed .) Having hair; 
generally in composition, as black-Au ired, 
Dglit-Zwiirai, long-Aaired, Ac. 

* hair ' -CP, a. (Eng. hair; -en.] Made of hair. 

“ Hifl ha Iren ehirt tuid hi* axcetio diet." — J rrem) 
Taylor. 

* hair' - hung, a. [Eng. hair , and hung.] 

Suspended or hanging by a hair. 

" Man, whose fate . . . 

Endless, hairhung. breeze-shaken, o'er the gulf 

A moment trembles." young. 


hair'-i-ness, s. [Eng. hairy ; -tuss.) 

1. Ord. Ising. : The quality or state of being 
hairy ; the state of abounding or being covered 
with hair. 

“The hairiness therefore will be occasioned In those 
parts wheie the mother fancied it to be." -Digby : 0/ 
Bodies, ch. xxxvlin 

2. Bot. : Having hairs rather longer and more 
rigid than those of a downy or pubeaceot 
plant. Example, Gakopsis Tetrahit. 


hair'-lcss, a. [Eng. hair; -less.] Destitute 
of or wanting hair ; bald. 


’* White otarda have armed their thin and hairles 
scalps 

Against thy majesty." 

Shakesp. : Richard //., liL 2. 


* hair' let, s. [Eog. hair; dimin. suff. -let., 
A little bair. 

“A stronger lens reveals to you certain tiniest hair 
lets." — O. Eliot : MldcUemurch, bk. t, ch. vL 


hair -povfr-der, s. [Eng. hair , and powder.] 
A scented powder made of fine flour or starch, 
nsed for sprinkling the hair ; its use is uow 
confined to men-servants. 

Our earth, even In the microscope, appeared to 
consist of as small particles, os the finest rutir powder 
to the naked ey c."— Boyle : Works, iil. 104. 

hairst, s. [Seodef.] Harvest. (Burns: Hal 

loween.) 

hair -worm, s. (Eng. hair , and warm.) 

Zoology ; 

1. (Sing.) The genus Gordius (q.v.). 

2. (PI ) The order Gordiaceae (q. v.). 

“Neither uliginous coats, gnat-worms, acari. hair 
worms."— Browne : Cyrus' Harden, ch. iv. 


hair'-jf, a. [Eng. hair ; -y . ] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Overgrown or covered with hair. 

■ The tall of the latter fatoat] la always tipt with 
hlack. Is longer In proportion to the bulk of the 
animal. a_d more hairy. — Pennant : British Zoology ; 
Stoat. 

2. Consisting of hair. 

3. Resembling liair ; hairlike. 

" A hairy comet, threatening death and ruin." 

Matsmger : Cnmttural Combat , L 1* 

II. Bot. : Covered with short, weak, thin 
hairs, as the leaf of Prunella vulgaris. 
(Lindley.) 

halth, inter] . [A corrupt of faith (q.v.).J A 
petty oath : in faith. 

“ And when her lovety form I aec. 

Oh. haUh, she a doubly dear again t" 

Bums : fll Aye Co." /a. 

hal tsal\ s. [Chinese.] A viscous substance 
used by the Chinese and Japanese as a glue oi 
varnish. It is supposed to be derived from 
an algal, Plocaria tenor. Called also Chin- 
chon. 


hai-verfji, ha'-ver^, s. [Haver.] Idle talk. 

chatter, gossip. 

" WT clavers and hairers. 

Wearing the day aw.V." 

Bums : To the Oudeurifa o' Wauchope House. 


boil, b<J^; piJilt, jtfxH.; cat, (jell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, exist. mg. 
-Qian, tlan = shan. -tlon, -sion = shun ; -£ion, -§ion — zhun* -tieus, -sious, -cions = shus. -ble- -die, &c. = bek del. 
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haj— halesia 


haj, had j , s. [Arab, haj = a pilgrim to Mecca, 
pilgrimage to Mecca, the Mecca caravan ; cf. 
also hajj, hajjat = a pilgrimage to Mecca.] A 
pilgrimage to Mecca, 

ha'-je, ha-go, s. [Arab.] 

Zool.: The Egyptian Hooded Snake, Naia 
haje . It ia very venomous, and of the same 
genus as the Indian Cobra. 

ha -ji,ha'~jee, had’-gi, had gee, s. [From 
Arab, haj (q.v.).l A pilgrim to Mecca. The 
true Arabic is, however, haj for a male pil- 
grim, and hajjat for a female one. ( Catafago .) 

h&j'-l-Ug, 0. [II ILELG1E.] 

hake (1), haak, s. [Norw. hakefisk = ln»ok- 
tish — t.e., a tish with a hooked under-jaw, 
from hake = a hook ; cf. A.S. ka cod = a pike ; 
Ger. keckt ; M. II. Ger. hecket ; O. II. Ger. 
hachit = a pike. ) 

Iclith. : Mer Indus vulgaris, a fish belonging 
to the same genus as tiie cod and the coal- 
fish. It has ten and twenty -nine rays in each 
of the two dorsal lius, eleven in the pectoral 
ones, seven in the ventral onea, tweuty- 
one in the anal fins, and nineteen in the tail. 
The body is dusky-brown above, lighter be- 
neath. It grows to between three and four 
feet in length. It is found on the coaats of 
England, Ireland, Norway, and Southern 
Europe. 

“The const is stored with mack re 1 and hake ." — 
Carew Survey of Cornwell. 

hake (2), a. [Ely in. doubtful. ] A lazy fellow. 

* hake (3), s. [Icel. haki; Sw. hake; Dan. 
hage.] A hook, a pot-hook. 

hake (4), s. [Hack (3), s.] 

1. A rack for feeding cattle or horses. 

2. A frame lor holding cheeses. 

hake (5), s. [Hackle, s.] As much flax or 
hemp as is hackled at once. 

“ This h«ad of hair— a hake 
Of undressed tow, fur colour aod quantity.* 

R. Drowning : Christ mat Eve, xlv. 

hake, v.t. [Hake (2), s.] To idle or loiter 
about ; to live lazily. 

ha'-ke-a, i. [Named by Schreher after Baron 
Hake, a patron of the botanical gardens at 
Hanover.] 

Bot. : A genus of Proteacese, tribe Follicu- 
lares, family Grevillidai. More than 100 
species are known, all of them tall shrubs or 
6mall trees from Australia and Tasmania. 

ha'-kem, ha'-lcim, s, [Arab, hakim = a sage, 
a philosopher ; a doctor of medicine.] A term 
generally used iu English books describing 
the East for a physician. 

Ha'-kem-Ite, s. [See def.] Relating to 
Hakem. 

1. Gen. : Relating to Hakem, a Fatimide 
caliph, who ruled in Egypt from a.d. 996 to 
1021. 

2. Spec. : Relating to' astronomical tables 
published while he reigned. Some of these 
were constructed by Ebu Yunis, others by 
Abul-Wefa about a.d. 1000. 

* hake-ney, s. & a. [Hackney.] 

Hakes - dame, s. [Eng. hake, and dam*.] In 
Cornwall the name given to a tish of the cod 
family, the Forked Hake, or Great Forked 
Beard, Phycis furcatus. 

* hake-ton, s. [Hacqueton.] 

* hS,k''-ot, s. [Eng. hake ; dimin. suff. -oL] A 
fish of the hake kind. 

ha-la'-cha, s. [Heb. roVi (halakah) = the 
rule by which to go, the binding precept, the 
authoritative law, from Tjbn ( halak )= to go.] 

Hebrew Lit. : One of two branches of expo- 
sition in the Midrash or most ancient Jewish 
exposition of the Old Testament, the other 
being the Hagada (q.v.). The object of the 
Halacha was to ascertain the bearing of the 
Mosaic law upon matters to which it did not 
directly allude. 

ha-lach'-Ic, a. [Heb. halacha ; sutT. -ic.] 
Relating to or containing the Halacha (q.v.). 

balachic-excgesis, s. 

Hebrew Lit. : Exegesis (interpretation) of the 
Mosaic law, and the Old Testament generally, 


on the principle of the Halacha (q.v.). (Gins- 
burg.) 

hi lad ro ma,j. [Gr. aXaSpapos (haladronvos) 
— the bouuding race, in zoology, from aXho/xa i 
(hallomai) = a spring, a bound, or from 
( hals ) = the sea, and Spo/xo* ( dromos ) = a 
course, a rnnning, a race.] 

Omith. : A genus of natatorial birds, family 
Procellarifiu- (Petrela). They are found in 
New Zealand. 

ha la’ tlon, S. [Eng. hal(o); autf. - atton .] 

Phot. : An appearance, as of a halo of light, 
surrounding the edge of a dark object in a 
photographic picture developed upon iodide 
of silver, and causing a disagreeable, unnatural 
hardness to the outline. 

hal'-berd, hal bert, * hoi berd, s. [O. 

Fr. halcbarde, from M. H. Ger. helmbarte, 
halenbartc; Ger. heUebarte = an axe to cleave 
a helmet, as if derived from Ger. helm— a 
helmet, ami barte = a 
taroad axe. But the real 
meaning is a long - 
handled axe, from M. H. 

Ger. halm = a handle, 
barte — a broad axe. 

(Sfceaf.)] A weapon for- 
merly much used by 
soldiers, consisting of a 
pole about five feet in 
length, surmounted by 
a bend of steel, partly 
crescent - shaped. The 
pole-axe was its proto- 
type. It took a great halberds. 
variety of fanciful forms, 
and was occasionally decorated with gilding, 
the blade being frequently perforated with 
ornamental devices. 1 1 ultimately became a 
mere decorative weapon, to be need for dis- 
play in public ceremonials, and as part of the 
paraphernalia of home troops, or palatial 
guardsmen. 1 1 now only survives in Scotland, 
where it is borne by town officers when in 
attendance on borough magistrates. 

"The soldiers defended desperately with musket 
pike, and halbert."— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xilL 

If To send to the halberds ; To cause to be 
flogged. The force of the expression lies in 
the fact that at one time soldiers were tied to 
halberds fixed in the ground to receive their 
punishment. ( Voyle .) 

halberd headed, halbert-headed, 
halberd-shaped, a. 

Bot. : [Hastate]. 

halberd-weed, s. Neurolaena. 

hal-ber-dier', s. [Fr. haleberdier.] One who 
is armed with or carries a halbert. 

"Behind him march the halberdier*, before him 
hound the drums." 

Macaulay: Spanish Armada. 

* hfU^e, s. [Gr. oA? (hals) = the sea.] A salt 
liquor made of the entrails of fiah ; pickle, 
brine, Ac. 

hal'-fy-on* * har-91-on, S. A a. [Lat hal- 
cyon, alcyon — a kingfisher; Gr. a\Kvuv, aXievtov 
(alkuon, halktion), from the popular belief that 
the weather was always calm when the king- 
fishers were breeding.] 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinal Language : 

1. Lit. : The kingfisher. It was popularly 
supposed that these birds nested and laid their 
eggs in seaweed, Ac., floating ou the sea, and 
that they had the power of calming the sea. 

" Thus lovely halcyons dive ioto the mAin." 

Cowper : Table Talk, 566. 

2. Fig. : Calm, peace, quietness. 

“ The inao wouid have nothing but halcyon." — 
Richardson : Clarissa, ii. 4. 

II. Zool. : A genus of Alcedinid*, sometimes 
called llalcyouidse (Kingfishers), sub-family 
Alcedinin® (q.v.). The bill is long, very 
straight, cylindrical, the sides widened, the 
base more or less depressed. Halcyon leuco - 
cephalus is found in India. 

B. As adjective : 

1. Pertaining or belonging to the halcyon 
or kingfisher. 

" From their halcyon beaks.' 

Shakesp. : Lear, H. 2. 

2. Peaceful, calm, happy, pleasant. [Hal- 
cyon-days. } 

" Hurried from the h/ifcyon cot. 

Where Itmocence presides." 

Cunningham ■ The Contemplatut. 



halcyon bill, halcyon's hill, s. The 

bill of a kingfisher. It was an old auperatl- 
tion, which Browne, in his Vulgar A rrours 
(bk. lii., ch. x.), says is ’** yet not made out by 
reason or experience,” that the body of a king- 
fisher, hung up eo aa to move freely, would 
always turn its breast to the quarter wheuce 
the wind was blowing. 

“ But now, bow stands the wind t 
Into what corner peer* my halcyon's bill t 
Ha 1 to the <s*t ? yen ; Bee how «t*ad the vanes? 
Boat and by nouth." Marlowe : Jew of Malta, L 1. 

halcyon days, s. pi. 

1. (.See extract.) 

“The halcyoue* are of great name aud much marked. 
They iny ainl ait about mld-wlnter when dales be 
shortest; ami the time whiles they are broodie i* 
called the halcyon dales: for during that seoaou the 
•ca is calm and navigable. esi*ecialTy iu the coast of 
Hiellle.” — P. Holland: Plinie, bk. x., ch. xxxli. 

2. Days or a time of peace, quiet, and tran- 
quillity. 

"If AimaVhappy reign you r raise. 

Pray, not a word, of hulcyon-dayt ." 

Swift ; A polio’s Edict. 

* hSl-9y-6-ni-an, a. [Eng. halcyon; -ian.') 
Halcyon, peaceful, calm, tranquil, quiet. 

" Those peaceful aud halcyonian days, which the 
church enjoyed for many years."— Me.de : On Churches. 
V VL 

hal ^y-on' 1 daB, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. halcyon 
(q.v.) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. autT. -ttire.] 

Omith. : The name given by Swainaon and 
others to the family of birds called in English 
Kingfishers. It is the aame as Alcedinid* 
(q.v.). 

h&T-^y-on-old, a. [Gr. aicAuoi'eio*' (alkuo- 
neion), aXtcvomov ( alkuonion ) = a zoophyte like 
the halcyon's nest, and elSo* = form.] 

Zool. : Oue of the Alcyon id ae. A better 
spelling is Alcyonoid. 

hal-9y-or / -ni8, s. [Gr. a\Kv<hv (alkuon) =» 
the kingfisher, and o puts (omis)= a bird.] 
PcUeeont. : A genus of fossil birds, appa- 
rently belonging to tbe Alcedinidse (King- 
fisher). Halcyomis toliapicus is found in tke 
London clay (Eocene). 

* hald, i). & 8. [Hold, v. s.] 

* hald en, pa. par. [Holden.] 

hale, * hall, * haile, * haill, * hell, 
* heyl, a. & s. [Icel. heill ; ijw. hel; Dan. 
heel ; eogn. with A.S. hal = whole.] 

A, As adjective : 

1. Whole, sound ; in health and safety ; not 
impaired in health. 

M Last year we thought him strong sod hale; 

But uow he's quite another tiling." 

Swift : On Death of Dr. Swift. 

2. WTiole, perfect, entire, unbroken, unin. 
jured. 

* B. As subst. : Health, safety, welfare. 

" All heedless of his dearest hale f 

Spenser : Jstropel, 10S. 

hale, * halen, * halie, *halien, v.t. & 4 

[A.S. holian , gehalian = to acquire, get ; eogn. 
with O. Sax. halon = to hring, fetch ; Dut 
halen = to draw, pull ; Dan. hale ; Sw. hala ; 
Ger. holen — to haul ; O. H. Ger. holdn, halbn 
— to letch.] 

A. Trans. : To drag or pnll by force ; to 
haul. 

" Four maned Ileus hale. 

The sluggish wheels." 

Keats: Endymion, 11. MS. 

B. Intrans. : To drag or pull with force ; to 
haul. 

“ Between© this pluckiog and haling, there was oa 
strength left iu the midst.' — P. Holland : Lwius, p. 8S. 

hale, s. [Hale, v.] The act of haling or 
hauling ; a strong pull ; a haul. 

hale -ere t, s. [Allecret.] 
halcdsch, s. [Hilelgie.] 

hale ness, s. [Eng. hale, a. ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being hale or sound; 
safety ; wholeness. 

hal-er, s. [Eng. hale, v. ; -er.) One who 
drags, pulls, or hauls ; a hauler. 

ha-le^'-i-a, s. [Named by Ellis after Dr. 
Stephen Hales, F.R.S., who, in 1745, published 
a work on vegetable statics.] 

Bot. : A genus of Styraeaeeoe, tribe Styracese. 
It contaius tbe snowdrop or silver-bell treea 
of the United States. They are shrubs or 


f&te, fiit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, potg 
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•mnll trees, with two or three flowers, bearing 
a certain resemblance to those of snowdrops. 
They appear all along the stem before the 
leaves coine out, and are succeeded by bunches 
of pretty, largo* winged, juiceless drupes. 

half G silent), *halfe, 5., a., <fc adv. [A.S. 
healf, half; cogn. with Dut. half; Icel. kdffr ; 
Goth, halbs ; Grr. halb ; O. H. Ger. halp ; Sw. 
half; Dan. halv.) 

A. A 3 substantive : 

1. One of two equal parts of a thing; ft 
moiety. (It is used of quantity, extent, 
amount, distance, or of anything capable of 
being divided in fact or in idea.) 

** When a square cut In halves makes two triangles, 
those two triangles are Btlll only the two halves of the 
•quare."— Clarke : On the Attributes, prop. 8. 

* 2. A side, a part. 

•Lokc upon thy lyft half quath hue. lo war he 
etamllth. 

Ich loked on my lyft half, as the ladye me tauhte.” 
Piers Plowman, p. 24. 

3. A term at school. 

" It lias stopped the boats this half."— SirQ. C . Lewi* : 
letters, p. 3. 

TI Properly followed by of, bnt the preposi- 
tion is commonly omitted : as in half a pound, 
half an acre, half a mile, &c. 

B. As adj. : Consisting of a half or moiety ; 
being nne of two equal parts into which any- 
thiug is divided. 

C. As adverb : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To the extent of a half or moiety ; equally. 

" Half admiring, half ashamed.” 

<Scotf; Lady of the Lake, vL 7. 

2. To a certain extent or degree. 

•' ' Fay re sir,' said she, halfc In dlsdalneful wise." 

Spenser: F. (}., II. Jx. 38. 

3. In compos., partially, imperfectly, not 
fully : as, taught, half-done, &c. 

n. Hot. : Sometimes used for one side, as 
half cordate — cordate on one side only. 

(1) In half (properly into halves): as, To 
break in half 

(2) To cry halves: To claim a moiety or 
equal share. 

(3) To go halves: To share anything equally 
with another. 

(4) Half and half: 

A. As subst. : A mixture of two malt liquors, 
especially of porter and ale. 

B» -4s adj. : Languid, spiritless. (See ex- 
tract under Hand, s. IL 4 (3).) 

TJ Obvious compounds: Half -articulate, 

half-bared , half-buried, half-dad, half -closed, 
half -concealed, half- dead, half- divine, half- 
learned , half -lifted , half-lit, half-mad, Ac. 

half baked, a. 

1. Lit. : Not quite baked. 

* 2. Fig . : Ioexperienced, raw. 

" A sort of half-baked body.”— C. Kingtlsy : Two Tears 
Ago, ch. iv. 

half bastion, s. 

Fort. : Ademi-hastion ; that half of a bastion 
cut off by the capital, consisting of one base 
and one front. 

half-batta, s. An East Indian term for 
half-Held allowance. 

half-beak, s. 

Ichthy: A kind of Sea Pike, the Heiniram- 
phns. So called from having the lower-jaw 
lodger than the upper one. 

half-bent, s. The half-cock of a flre-lock. 

half-binding, 5 . 

Book-binding : A style of binding in which 
the backs and coiners are of leather and the 
aides of paper or cloth. 

half-blood, s. & a. 

A. vis substantive : 

1. Relationship between two persons having 
one but not both parents in common. 

" Whether * sister by the half-blood shall Inherit 
before a brother's daughter by the whole-blood?"— 

Locke. 

2. One bom of the same father or mother 
as another, but not having both parents in 
common. 

3. One born of a male and female of different 
wees; a half-breed (q.v.). 

B. As adj. : Born of the same father or 
mother as another, but not having both 
parents in common ; born of a male and 
female of different races; half-bred. 


*half-bloodcd, a. 

1. Half-bred ; born of a male and female of 
different races or breeds. 

2. Partly of noble and partly of mean birth. 
(Shakes}). : Lear, v. 3.) 

half bloom, s. A round mass of Iron as 
it comes out of the finery. 

half- blown, a. Having Its blossom 
partially expanded : as, n half-blown rose. 

half boarder, 0 . A day-boarder at a 
school ; a scholar who dines at the school, but 
does uot take his other meals nor aleep there. 

half hound, ». 

Bonk-hind. : A term applied to a book bound 
io half-binding (q.v.). 

# half bowl, s. A hemispherical ball used 
In playing the game of half-bowl ; also that 
game itself. It was prohibited under Edward 
IV. 

half breadth, a. (See the compounds.) 

Half-breadth plan: 

Shipbnild.: A plan or top-view of one half 
of a ship divided by a vertical longitudinal 
section in the lino of the keel. It shows the 
water lines, bow and buttock lines, and dia- 
gonal lines of construction. 

Half-breadth staff: 

Shipbnild.: A rod having marked upon it 
half the length of each beam in the ship. 

half-bred, a. 

1. Born of a sire of pure blood and of a 
mother of impure blood. 

2. Mongrel, mean. 

3. Imperfectly acquainted with the rules of 
good breeding. 

half breed, s. 

A. .Is substantive : 

Anthropology : 

1. Gen.: The offspring of parents of differ- 
ent races, though the term is usually con- 
fined hi the children of a European and a 
Red Indian, in the vast majority of instances 
the male parent being white. Wilson ( Pre- 
historic Man, ii. 260) says that the children of 
an Indian and a white wife are reported to be 
superior to other half-breeds. 

■‘The French half-breeds at the Red River are a 
gigantic race." — ll'itfsn; Prehistoric Man, Ii. 262: 

2. Spec. (PI.) : Two tribes, one at Red River 
Settlement, chiefly employed in agriculture, 
the other subsisting by hunting. The rise of 
independent half- breed tribes is specially 
interesting, as it is “ the first step towards the 
evolution of a distinct race.” Whether more 
than the initiatory step will be takeu seems 
problematical. Archdeacon Hunter, a Roman 
Catholic clergyman nt Red River, states that 
though the oflspring descended from mixed 
blood does not fail, it becomes very difficult 
to determine whether their descendants are 
whites or half-breeds, so that their absorption 
is apparently only a question of time. 

“In the field . . . the suiwriorlty of the Half-breed* 
la strikingly manifest.''— n'iiion: Prehistoric Man, 
il. 264. 

B. As adjective : 

1. Sprung from such a union aa that de- 
scribed under A. 1. 

2. Belonging to or connected with either of 
the tribes described uuder A. 2. 

"The Half-breed buflalo-hmitera are not to be 
regarded as approxt mating to the nomad Indiana."— 

Il’itam: Prehistoric Man, 11. 262. 

half-brother, 7. A brother by one parent, 
but not by both. 

half-cadence, s. 

M us . ; A term applied to a cadence when 
the last chord is the dominant, and is preceded 
by the chord of the tonic. It is also called an 
imperfect cadence. [Cadence.] 

* half cap, s. An imperfect salute by 
only slightly moving the cap. 

" With certalu half-caps and cold moving nods, 
They froze mo into silence." 

Shtkcsp. : Timon of Athens, it 2. 

half-caponiere, s. 

Fort. : A communication in the dry ditch of 
a fortress, eonsti'ucted with but one parapet. 

half caste, s. One born of a European 
father or a Hindoo or Mohammedan mother, 
or more rarely of a Hindoo nr Mohammedan 
father and a European mother; a Eurasian, 
an East Indian. 


* half-chcck, 8 . A face in profile, 
half- chess, s. 

Bridge-build, : A short chcsa or platform- 
board of a military bridge. 

* half- clammed, a. Half-starved, haif- 
famished. 

half cock, #. 

Fire-arms: The position of the gnolock 
when the nose of the aear la in the first or 
deep notch of the tumbler. From thia It 
cannot be pulled oil' by the trigger. 

half crown, s. A eilver English coin of 
the value of two shillings and sixpence. 

half-cut, a Partly, bnt not completely 
cut. (Scott: Lady of the Lake, iii. 14.) 

Half-cut line: Flax cut io two lengtlia for 
spinning. 


half deck, «. 

1. iVauf. : A deck telow the spar-deck. 

2. ( U. S.) The crtpidida fomicata or alipp*r 
limpet, 

half decked, o. Partially decked. 


half-dime, s. A silver coin of the United 
States, value live cents or 2$d. sterling. 

half-dollar, s. A silver coin of the United 
States, value iilty cents or 2s. Id. sterling. 

half dozen, s. Six. 

half-eagle, s. A gold coin of the United 
States, value five dollars, or slightly over £1 
aterling. 

• half-en deal, $. [Halfen-d®** ' 


half-face, s. & a. 

A. As substantive : 


1. The face as seen iu profile. 

"Then turned the tongueless man 
From tbo half-face to the full eye." 

Ten nyson : Elaine , 1,235. 

* 2. A miserable look, au unproraisin? 
countenance. 


" He hath a half -face, like my father." 

Hhakesp. : King John, i L 

B, As adj. : Showing only half the face ; ia 
profile ; half-faced. 


• half-faced, a. 

1. Sliowiog but half the face ; showing the 
face in profile. 

2. Half-hidden. 

3 . Wretched-looking, miserable, thin -faced. 

" This same half -faced fellow Shallow." 

Khukesp. : 2 Henry IV. . IIL 2. 

* half-farthing, s. The smallest British 
copper coin of the value of £ of a penny. Half- 
farthings are not now iu circulation. 


half- floor, s. 

Shipi-build. : One of the timbers of a frame 
whose heel is over the keel, and upon whose 
head rests the heel of the second futtock. It 
lies for half its length alongside the cross- 
timber, and the other half alongside the first 
futtock. Its heel butts against the heel of 
the corresponding timber of the other half of 
the frame, at the middle line of the ship, 
where they are clamp>ed betweeu the keel and 
keelson, and coaked or bolted thereto. 


half-furnace, s. 

Metall. : An ore-smelting furnace of about 
36 feet in height. The high furnace is fron 
50 to 72 feet in height. 


half-gang, s. 

IPcar. : The part of warp of twenty threads, 
warped round the bank after a lease. 

half-guinea, s. A gold British coin of 
the value of 10s. fid. ; it is not now in circula- 
tion. 


half-hatched, a. Imperfectly hatched 
or incubated ; addled. 

" Turnips and epga Jo minded shower) 

Arnoug the rabble min." Gay : Trivia, ii 221. 

half header, s. 

Bricklarjing : A half-brick laid at the angle 
of a building to finish the course. (Cloier.) 

half-hearted, a. 

* X. Illiberal, imgenerons, unkind. 

2. Wanting in enthusiasm, ardour, cr zeal; 
lukewarm, indifferent. 


boll, hop’; pout, jtfwl; cat, £ell, chorus, 5hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = £ 
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half hitch, s. 

Naut. : Passing the end nf a rope round its 
standing part, and then through the bight. 
A clavc-kitch is two halt -hitches. 

half holiday, *. A half-day given up to 
recreation ; a day on which work is done 
during only half of the usual period. 

half hour, s. The space of thirty minutes. 

half-hourly, a. & adv. 

A. Ab ad). : Occurring at Intervals of half- 
an hour ; lasting half-nn-hour. 

B. ylj ndv. : At intervals of half-an-hour. 


half-inferior, a. 

Bot. (Of an, nrnry): Having the other parts 
of the flower coherent at their base, and form- 
ing a tuba which surrounds the free pistil. 
Example, the rose. 


* half-lcirtle, s. A jacket or short- skirted 
gown ; a common dress for courtesans. 

** If you In' not Bwlngetl 
PH forswear halfklrth's' 

Shnkt'tp, : 2 Henry IV., ». 4. 


half-lap, s. (See the compound.) 


Half-lap coupling : 

Mech. : A kind of coupling in which the 
hosa-ends of the connected shafts are made 
semi -cylindrical, so as to overlap each other. 
The coupling-box is a plane cylinder bored to 
fit, and is kept in its place by a parallel key 
or feather. It is considered the best of all 
forms of permanent coupling. 


half -lattice, s. (See compound.) 

Half-lattice girder : 

Bridge-build, : A form of girder sometimes 
known as a “ Warren girder,” and consisting of 
horizontal upper and lower bars, and a series 
of diagonal bars, sloping alternately in oppo- 
site directions, and dividing the space between 
the bars into a series of triangles. [Tatia3.J 


half length, $. & a. 

A. As substantive : 

Paint. : A portrait showing only the bust or 
npi>er half of the body. 

B. As adj. : Consisting of or showing only 
half the full length, as, a half-length portrait. 

half-mark, s. A coiu formerly current 
in England, value Os. 8d. sterling ; also called 
a noble (q.v.). 


* half-marrow, A husband or wife. 
(ScoUh.) 

half-mast, ». Tho position of a flag 
when hoisted only half-way up the staff, as a 
mark of respect or a sigoal of distress. 

half-measure, s. A feeble or imperfect 
line of action ; a course of action wanting in 
energy or thoroughness. 


half-merlon, a . 

Fort. : That solid portion of a parapet which 
is at the right or left extremity of a battery. 

half-minute, s. dt a. Thirty seconds. 
Half-minute glass: 

Naut. : A sand-ginss which determines the 
time for the running out of the log line. 


half monopetalons, a. 

Bot.: Having the petals united, but so 
slightly coherent that they easily separate. 


half-moon, s. 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The moon in its appearance at half in- 
crease or decrease, when half its disc appears 
illuminated. 

2. Anything shaped like a half-moon. 

** See how iu warlike muster they appear, 
lu rhombs, aiul wedges, and half-moons, and 
wiu?% Milton: P. IL, ill. Sw. 

II. Fort. : A redan with refused flanks, 
used as an advanced outwork ; a demi-lune, a 
lunette. 

Half-moon knife: A double-handled kuife 
nsed by the dresser of skins for parchment. 
The knife has a crescent shape, and projects 
in a plane at right angles to the axis of the 
handles. 


half netted, a. 

i t. : Having only the outer layer reticu- 
lated, as the roots of Gladiolus communis 


half note. s. 

1. Music: 

(1) A minim, ns being the hail oi a semibreve. 


(2) A semitone. 

2. Comm. : The half of a bank-note, cut In 
two for safety in transmission by post* 

half-pace, s. 

* 1. Onl. iMng. : A gentle pace or walk ; a 
foot pace. 

2. Buihling: 

(1) A raised floor in a bay window. 

(2) A rearing place at the end of a flight of 
steps ; a landing ; a footpace. 

half part, *. 

L A moiety ; n half. (Shdbesp. : K. John, 1L) 

2. Equal shares ; halves. (Shakesp. : Pericles, 
Iv. 1.) 

half-past, adv , or prep. Half-an-hour 
past ; an. It is half -past two, that is, lialf-an- 
hour past two o’clock. 

half-pay, s. & a. 

A. Assubst. : Half the usual amount of pay 
or allowance ; a reduced allowance paid to an 
officer when not in active service. It need 
not neceaarily be exactly half tho usual 
amount. 

B. As adj. : Receiving or entitled to half- 
pay ; ou ha If- pay. 

half-penny, s. A a. [Halfpenny.) 

* half pike, b. 

1. A spear-headed weapon, aloont half the 
length of the pike. There were two sorts, one 
employed in hoarding ships, the other, called 
also a apontoon, carried by officers. 

** The troops were attended aa usual by a great mul- 
titude o t cauip followers, armed with scythes, half- 

pike*, and ekeaua ." — Macaulay ; Hitt. Png ch. xlv. 

2. A particular exercise with the pike. 
(Nitres.) 

" 1*11 try one course with thee at the half-pObef— 

Tragedy of Hoff man. (l&U.) 

half pint, s. & a. 

A. -4s subst. ; The half of a pint ; the fourth 
part of a quart. 

B. As adj.: Containing the fourth part of a 
quart. 

** One half-pint bottle serves them both to dlue ; 

Aud isat ouce their Vinegar and wine." 

Pope: i Sa£. li. 1&. 

half port, s. 

Naut. : A port shutter, having a hole for 
the protrusion of the gun-muzzle. 

half-press, s. 

Print. : The work performed by one man 
alone at a printing- press. 

half-price, s. & adv. 

A, As subst. ; Half the usual price ; a re- 
duced charge at which children are admitted 
to an entertainment or carried on a railway, 
&c., or at which persons are admitted to an 
entertainment when the performance ia half 
over. 

B. As adv. : At half the nsual price or 
charge ; at a reduced price or charge. 

half-principal, s. 

Carp. : A rafter which does not extend to 
the crown of the roof. Their tops are con- 
nected hy collar-beams, or rest ou a purlin, 

half-quarter, s. The eighth part, espe- 
cially of a year ; a half-quarter day. 

Half-quarter day : The day intermediate be- 
tweeu the quarter-days of the year. 

* half-read, «. 

1. Partly perused. 

2. Imperfectly or superficially informed by 
reading. (Well-read.) 

“The clown uuread and half. read gentleman." 

Dry den : Hind & Panther, iiL 409. 

half-relief, s. The moderate prominence 
of a sculptured figure from the plain surface 
to which it is attached. It is also known as 
meezo-rilievo, or demi-relief, and Is a grade 
between alto-rilievo or high-relief, and fcasso- 
rilievo or low-relief. 

half- rip, $. (See the compound.) 

Half -rip saw : 

Carp. : A species of hand-saw with a nar- 
rower set than a rip-saw and somewhat finer 
gauge of teeth. 

half-round, a. & s. 

A. .Is adj. ; Semicircular. 

B. .4s substantive : 

Arch. : A moulding, tho profile of wliieh Is 


a semicircle. It umy be either a bead oi a 
torus. 

HaXf-rouwl bit: A demi-cylinder bit 

Half-rouwl file: A file flat on one aide and 
rounding on the other. The curve usually 
varies from the half to the twelfth of a circle, 
but the name lialf-ruund la Indiscriminately 
applied. Files with the larger curvature aru 
known a a full half-rounds ; others as Hat half- 
rounds. 

* half- rounding, a. Forming Into i 

ecmicircle. 

" The western point, wher« tbo*e luilf^ronndtng jturcU 

J list met.” Milton : P. L., fv. bGL 

half royal, s. 

Paper: A kind of mill-board or paste-board 
of two sizes— viz., large, 21 inches by 14; 
email, 20J inches by 18. 

* half-scholar, *. One who Is Irn per- 
fectly taught. 

“ We have many half-triiohirt 09 w-*-d*y», Aud there 
Is much cou/ueJuu aud l u consistency Id the notion* 
and opinions ul come person*.”— 11 on*. 

half-seas over, adv. Originally, a nau- 
tical phrase, alguilying half-way in oue’e 
course ; hence, generally lialf-way. Specifi- 
cally, considerably advanced towards drunk- 
enness ; half-druuk. 

“ I am half -te.aa <fer to death ; 

Aud »luc6 I must die once, I would be loth 

To make a double work of what * h*U-aui*hed " 
Dryden. 

half-sheet, a. 

Print. : The off-cut portion of a duodecimo. 

half-shift, s. 

Music: A position of the hand In playing 
on instruments of the violin family. U lies 
between the open position and the first shift 
[Suift.] 

half-shoe, s. 

Farr.: A shoe on the one aide only of a 
horse’s foot, as a protection or corrective when 
the horse is not fully shod. 

* half-sighted, a. 

L Lit.: Having weak and imperfect sight. 

2. Fig. : Having weak discernmeut ; short- 
sighted. 

“The officer* of the king'* household had need b« 
provident, both for his honour and thrift: they must 
look both waya, else they are but fudf^ig/Ued.— Bacon. 

half-sister, s. A sister on the father’s 
side only, or on the mother’s side only. 

half-sovereign, s. A gold English coin 
of the value of ten shillings sterling. It weighs 
2 dwts. 13*63724 grains. 

* half-sphere, s. A hemisphere. 

** Let night grow blacker with thy plots : and day. 
At shewing bot thy bead forth, start away 
From this half-sphere." Ben J unton : Catiline, L L 

half-starved, a. Very ill or poorly fed ; 
not hav ing sufficient food. 

half-stem clasping, a. 

Bot. : Clasping a stem in a small degree. 
(Lindley.) 

half step, $. 

Music: One of the smallest Intervals in the 
diatonic scale ; a semitone. 

* half-strained, a. Half-bred ; imper- 
fect 

•* I find Fin but a half^traincd villain yet. 

But muugrll-iuischlevous; for uiy blood trolled 
To view tnia hrutal act.” Dry den. 

half-stuff; s. 

Paper-making : The partial ly-gronnd rag- 
pulp, the produce of the washing -engine, 
which is the first of the two engines by which 
the reduction is made. [Rao- engine.] 

Half-stuff machine : 

Paper-making : A washing-machine in which 
ground rags are cleaned and cut to a greater 
degree of fineness than in the rag-engine. It 
resembles the pulping-iuachine in everythiog 
but being adapted to work ou a coarser article. 

half-sunken, a. Partially snuk below 

the level of the grouud. 

Half-sunken battery ; 

Fortif. : A battery having its interior space 
or terreplein sunk some inches below the 
natural surface, and its parapet composed of 
the earth thus obtained, anti of that taken 
from a narrow ditch in front This descrip- 
tion of battery admits of being more quickly 
constructed than any other, as the diggt*rs can 
work both in front and rear at the same time. 
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* half supped* a. Half satiated, lialf* 
latidlied. 

" My half cupped sword. ** 

Shakctp, : Troiiut Crcitlda, V. 8. 

* half - sword, s . Half the length of a 

a word. 

% At half -sword: At close quarters ; in 
close fight. 

•• I mn a rogue, if X were not at half -word with a 
dozen of them two hours together. ' —Shake*}). : 1 
Henry it. 4. 

* half- tale, s. An account or state me ut 
vhich is almost a fable. 

"Half-talc* be truths.* 

Shuke*p. : Antony is CUopatra. it 2. 


half turning holt, s. A bolt with a 
thread occupying onu-lialf of Its cylindrical 

surface. 


half-way, adv. & a. 

A, As adv . : At a point intermediate between 
two other points ; in the middle ; midway. 

B. As adj . : Situated half way, or at a point 
intermediate between two other points ; equi- 
distant from two extremes : as, a half-way 
house. 


half- wise, a. Not quite of sound Intel- 
lect; silly; half-witted. 


" Consider, Johuny’H hut half-wise." 

Wordsworth : Idiot Boy. 


half-terete, a. 

Pot. : Flat on one side, terete— f.e., rounded 
— on the other. Used of some stems. 

half- thick, a. k f. 

A* As adj. : (See the compound). 

B, As subst. : A kind of stuff or cloth. 

II Half-thick file: A large coarse file with 
one rounded aud three flat sides. It is used 
ns a rubber- file for coarse work. 

half-tide, s. Half the duration of a single 
tide; the state of the tide when half-way be- 
tween flood and ebb. 

t Half-tide dock: A basin connecting two 
or more docks, and communicating with the 
entrance-basin. 

half-tlmher, s. 

1. Shipbuild. : One of the short futtocks In 
the cant-body. 

2. Carp. : A inode of building houses prac- 
tised extensively in the Tudor times. The 
foundations and principal supports were of 
stout timber, and the interstices of the fronts 
were filled with plaster. 

* half-timbered, a. 

Arch. : An architectural designation for a 
style of decorative house-building extensively 
practised in Europe in the sixteenth and 
aeventeenth centuries, and in England more 
especially during the reigns of Henry VIII. and 
Elizabeth. It was peculiarly of a picturesque 
character ; the foundations and principal sup- 
ports were of stout timber, and the interstices 
of the fronts were filled with plaster, fre- 
quently ornamentally moulded. In many 
cases the ornamental timber framing was of a 
dark colour, which, with the barge-board 
gable, gave the whole an exceedingly interest- 
ing appearance. There are yet remaining 
some very fine examples of half-timbered 
building in England, particularly in the 
western and north-western counties, aud it 
has of late years been revived, 

half-time, s. & a. 

A, As substantive : 

1. Gen . ; Half the ordinary time allotted for 
flie performance o[ any task. 

" if a boy wanted to work half-time, he went to one 
of these and got his book filled in."— Schuolmtutcr. 
Feb. 2. 1SS4, p. 162. 

2. Spec . : Half the number of attendances 
required by the Education Act. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to the system by 
which a child is required to make only half 
the ordinary number of attendances. 

••The Act paved the way for the Introduction of 
that half-time sy&teui."—MolcswQrth: UUt. of Eng., 
cb. v. 

half-timer, s. A child who is not required 
to attend an elementary school more than five 
times a week, but does not satisfy the condi- 
tions for total exemption. Such a child must 
be over ten yeara of age, must have reached 
the standard "for partial exemptiou laid down 
by the Local Authority, and must be employed 
in suitable labour. 

•*I went over the works at Minton to see how the 
half-timer* and other Juvenile labourers are looked 
alter.”— Schoolmaster, Feb. 2. 1884, J>. 16u. 

half-tint, s. 

Paint. : An intermediate colour ; a middle 
tint ; a colour intermediate between the ex- 
treme lights and shades of a picture. 


* half-wit, s. A silly fellow ; a block- 
head. 

*• Udlf-rmta ore fleas, so little and so light, .... 

We scarce could know they live, hut that they bite. 

Drydcn : Prologue to All for Love. 


half-witted, a. Weak Id the intellect ; 
silly; foolish. 

M Such readers generally admire some half-witted 
thing, who wauts to be thought a bold man. -GoUt- 
tmith: Traveller. (Dedic.) 


* half-worker, s. One who performs 
half of a work. ( Skukesp . : Cymbeline, ii. v.) 

*half- world, s. A hemisphere. (Shakesp.: 
Macbeth, ii. 1.) 

half-year, s. A period of six-months. 

half-yearly, a. & adv. 

A. As adj. : Happening or recurring every 
half-year, or twice in a year ; seini-annuaL 

B. As adv. : Ooce iu every half-year ; twice 
in every year. 

* half (I silent), v.t. <fe i. [Half, s.) 

A. Trans. : To divide iu halves ; to halve ; 
hence, to divide. 

•• Not trobled. mangled, and halfed, but eounde, 
whole, full." — Ascham: Scholemanter, bk. L 

B. Intrans. : To divide ; uot to give one- 
self altogether. 

"Saul, first halfing with God (aa wheu God gave 
Amalec into his hand) and then halting in religion.’ — 
Ball: Divee Elizabeths. 


• halfe, 8. [Half.] 


half'-en (l silent), a. [Eng. half; euff -en.] 
Half ; wanting half its due proportions. 

•• His hnl fen eye he wiled wondrous well." 

Spenser : F. <1, ILL X- 6. 


halfen-deal, s. <fc adv. 

A. As subst. : A half ; a moiety. 

Haluen-dcle his godee be gaf to Gode's werkes." 

Robert de Bruntve, p. 24. 

B. As adv.: To the exteut of a half ; half. 


* half '-er (l silent), s. [Eug. half; -er.J 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. One who divides anything in halves. 

2. One who possesses only a half or moiety ; 
a partner. 

“That is halfertwd compartuer with the smoke of 
this fat world, and with ease, smelleth strong of a foul 
and false way." —Rutherford : Letters, ©p. 17a 

3. A waverer. 

If such halfers ui opinion would openly avow what 
covertly you couceale-*'— MoutUagu; Appeals to Cwtar, 
pL it. ch. v. 

II. Hunt. : A male fallow-deer gelded. 


half ’-ling (first ? silent), half Ain. half- 
lings, u , adv., & s. [Eng. half ; suff. -ling J 

A. As ctdj. : Not fully gTown. 

B. As adv. : In part ; partly ; to the extent 
of a half. 

*• I itnde gazing halflingis in ane trance." 

Lynilsatj: Work*. ProL, jx X 

* C. As subst. : A halfpenny. 


••Not a shekel, not a silver penny, not a haUling."' 
— Scott : Ivanhoe, ch. v. 


half- pen -ny (pi. halT-pense, half- 
pennies) (If silent), s. A a. [Eng. half, and 

penny.) * 

A. As substantive : 

I, Lit. : An English copper coin of the value 
of half a penny, or the twenty-fourth part of 


* half-tongue, s. 

Law: A term applied to a jury, for the trial 
of a foreigner, composed of one half of English, 
and the other half of the same nationality as 
the prisoner. 

half-tub, s. Half a cask cut off at right 
augles to the axis. Such is a deck tub for 
swabs in deck-cleaning, and for gun-sponges 
on shlp-tmard. Such is also the match-tub. 


a shilling. 

“Bardolph stole alnte-cose. bore it twelve leagues, 
and sold it for three half-pence.'— Shakesp. ; Henry >*., 
iii 2. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Anything of very little value or Import- 
ance ; a very slight amount or value. 

* 2. A small fragment. 

“ShJ tore the letter into a thousand halfpence."— 
Shakes p. : Mitch Ado About Sot king, ii. 3. 


B. As adjective : 

1. Of the valuo or price of a halfpenny. 

"There •hall bo In England n-ven half /may Itmvt* 
•old tor a {xuiiyf—Xhakesp. : i Henry ft ., iv. *. 

* 2. Of little value ; very small or insignifi- 
cant. 

"Thou halff>enny parse of wit. thou ptsrcon-etW <A 
discretion."— Shakesp. : leave* Labour'* Lott, v. L 

halfpenny- worth, s. The value of a 
halfpenny. 

*' O monutroufl ! hut one half penny-worth of bond to 
till* Intolerable deal of — Shakesp. : 1 Henry 

IV.. iL 4. 

halft (l silent), ». tEtyin. doubtful.] A home, 
a domicile. 

halft'-ed (J alien t), a. [Eog. halft ;-ed. J Domi- 
ciled. 

hal I- (1), pref. [Mid. Eog. hali = holy.] Holy. 
[Halibut.] 

hal l- (2), pref. [Gr. £Aios ( halvas )'= marine, 
from oAs (hals), gen it. iA 6? (halos) = the Bca.) 
Of or belonging to the sea, marine. 

hal-l-a'-e-tiis, hal-i-fi© '-^c-tiis, s. [hat. hall- 
autos ; Gr. aAioiero? (haliaietos ) ; pref. kali- (2), 
and Gr. oeros (ados) = sn eagle.] 

Ornith. : Sea-eagle ; a genus of Falconidm, 
Bub-family Aquiliuse (Eagles). Haliaetus albi- 
c ilia ia the White-tailed or Cinereous Eagle 
of books. [Eagle.] H. leucocepkalus is the 
Sea-eagle, the Bald-eagle, or the White-headed 
eagle, the species adopted as symbolical of ihd 
United States. 

hal-iard (i as y), s. [Halliard. 1 

hal-i-as'-tur, s. [Pref. hali- (2), and Lat 
astur = a species of hawk.] 

Ornith. : A genua of Aquilinae (Eagles). 
Haliaster Indus is the Pondicherry eagle, called 
by the English in Iadia the Bralmiany Kite. 
It flies above rivers, pouncing upon the fish, 
which are ita chief food. 

hal-I-but, hol-i but, * hal -li-but, j. 

[Mid. Eug. kali = holy, and butt*: = a flounder; 
Dut. htilbot, helbut , from heilig = holy, and 
hot = a plaice ; Ger. heilbutt, keiligebutte, h*dl - 
butt, hcllebutt, heUigbutt: heilig = holy, and 
butt — a flounder. So named because it was 
commonly eatcu on holidays.] 

Ichth. : Hippoglossns vulgaris, one of the 
Pleuronectidse (Flat Fishes). It is a fish so 
much akin to the turbot, that in Scotland it 
generally bears that name. The genuine tur- 
bot, Rhombus inaximus, is, however, a diflereut 



halibut. 


fish. The halibut is the larger of the two. It 
sometimes weighs from 300 to 400 lbs., or, it is 
said, even 500 lbs. One taken in the Isle of Mau 
is said to have been Beven and a half feet long. 
The halibut has a better flavour than tha 
turbot. Found on the coasts of New England, 
New York, California, and elsew here. 

ha.1 l-choer-us, s. [Pref. hali - (2\ and Gr. 
XOtpos (cfvoiros) — a young pig.] 

ZooL : A genua of Phocidae (ifeals). Hali- 
chcerus gryphus is the Gray Seal, found on the 
coast of Ireland, but more abundantly in 
Greenland. 

hal-i chon' dri-a, s. [Pref. hali - (2), and 
Gr. x 0 *^ 05 (ohoiudros) = corn, grain, carti- 
lage.] 

ZooL : A genus of Horny Sponges. IMia 
chondria ocidafa is common od portions of the 
British coast. 

ha-lie'-o-re, s. [Pref. hali - (2), aud Gr. 
(korc) = a girl.] 

ZooL: A genus of Manatidae (Sea cows). 
Halicore cetacea is the dugong (q.v.) 


boil, h6if; poitt, cat. §ell, chorus, qhin, hengh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. mg. 
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tm -Hc'-tus, s. [Gr. oAt^w (kaliso) =» to gather 
together, to assemble, (A pussis.)] 

Entom. : A genus of solitary bees, family 
Andrenidie, occurring both in America and in 
Europe. Nearly 200 species nro known. 

*hal-l-d£m, s. [See def.] Probably the 
same as Halidom (q.v.), but by some taken to 
mean holy dame— i.e., the holy or blessed dame 
or virgin. 

“So heln him God alle myglit, nm! that halidam." 

Hobert de ISrunne, p. 1 10. 

*hdl -l-dom, 4 hal -i- dome, * hal li - 
dome, * hoi 11-dam, s. [ A .s hdUgddm = 
holiness, anything holy or sacred, a relic, &c.) 

1. A word used in adjurations ; a sacred 
word of honour ; a religions oath. 

2. Lands helonging to a religious founda- 
tion. 

“ Within the haltdnme or patrimony of the Abbey." 
— Scott : Monastery, cIl V. 

hal-i -eU’-tlCS, 3. [Or. aAirvrufO? (kalieuti- 

ko s) = pertaining to fishing ; rj d\tevri</j (he 
hal ieutike)-= the art of fishing ; dAi ev<; ( halints ) 
= a fisherman.) A treatise on fishes or the 
art of fishing ; ichthyology. 

Hdl -i-fax, s. &. a . [See dcf.) 

A. As substantive : 

1. A town in Yorkshire, 14 miles W.3.W. of 
Leeds. 

2. The capital of Nova Scotia, 

B. As adj. : Of or belonging to either of 
these places. 

Halifax flags, s. pi. 

Geol. : The same as YonKsninE-FLAOs(q.v.). 
(Rutky.) 

•hal i m&ss, s. [A.S. halig = holy, and 
wess.j The feast of All Souls; All Hallow- 
mass. 

“She came adorned hither like sweet May: 

Sent back like halimass, or .shortest ihiy. 

Shaketp. : Hichard II., v. L 

• hal i-og'-ra-pher, s. [Gr. d\io? (/iu[ids) = 
belonging to' the sea; aXs (hals) = the sea; 
and ypdtfxjt (grapho) = to write.] One versed in 
haliography ; oue who writes about the sea. 

•hal l-og'-ra-phy, s. [Haliographer.] 
That department ot science which treats of 
the sea ; a description of the sea. 

hal-l-o'-tid, s. [JIaligtid.e.] 

Zool. : One of the Haliotidoe. 

“The Haliotid. t constitute a very beautiful genus."— 
Lamarck, as transl. in Eny. Cycl.. ilu 22. 

ll&l-i-o -ti-dae, s. pi. (Mod. Lat. haliot(is) 
(q.v.); Lat. fern. pi. adj suit, -uiaj.) 

Zool. : Ear-shells. A family of gasteropo- 
dous molluscs, order Prosobranchiata, section 
Holostoinata. Shell spiral, ear-shaped, or 
trocliiform ; aperture large, nacreous, outer 
lip notched or perforated, no operculum. 
Animal with a short muzzle and two bran- 
chial plumes. 

ha.l-i-6-tis, s. [Gr. oAio? ( hnlias ) = marine, 
and ovs (oils), gen it. Cot 6s (of os) = an car.] 

Zool. : Ear-shells ; the typical genus of the 
family Haliotidae. (q.v.). The shell, which is 
striated, is ear-shaped with a small flat apex, 
a very wide iridescent aperture, the outer 
angle perforated with a series of holes. Known 
species : recent, seventy -five, from Britain, 
India, China, Australia, California, &c. ; fossil, 
four, frooi the Miocene onward. The shell, on 
account of its beautiful colors, is much used for 
ornament, yielding what is known as“ Mother 
of I'earl.” Several species are used for food. 

hal-l-O-tGld, a. [Mod. Lat. haliotis (q.v.), 
and Gr. elSos (e£dos)= form, appearance.] 

Zool. : Resembling the Haliotis (Ear-shell) 
in form. 

hal'-i-plus, s. [Gr. dAiVAoi* (haliplons), a 
contr. for dAiVAoo? (haliploos) = (1) covered 
with water, (2) (later) staling on the sea, pref. 
halt- (2), and ttAoC? Quoits). contr. for 7 tAo<k 
(ploos) = a voyage.] 

Entom.: A gennsof beetles, family Dytischhe. 
Sharp enumerated thirteen species as British. 
They are small active water beetles. 

ha'-lite, s. [Gr. aAc (hals), gcuit. aAoy (halos) = 
a grain or lump of salt, rock salt, and Ai0o? 
(lithos) =s a stone.) 

Min. : Under this designation Dana de- j 


scribed common salt. The Brit. Mxu. Cat. 
prefers to make halite a synonym of salt 
(q.v.). (See also Rock salt.) 

hal f thcr -rum, ». [Pref. hall- (2), and Gr. 
dgpioy (therion) = a wild animal. 

Paheont . : A genus of Siretiia, having, ac- 
cording to Professor Flower, an ossified thigh- 
bone articulated to a well-defined acetabulum 
in the pelvis, thus making some approach to 
an ordinary hoofed quadruped. ( Darwin : 
Origin e fSjiccies, 0th ed., p. 302.) 

fha llt'-U ©us, a. [Lat. halitu(s ) = a breath- 
ing ; Eng. adj. sulf. -ou$.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Like breath or vapoor ; 
vaporous. (Hoyle: IForA's, i. 100.) 

2. Physiol. (Of the air in the lungs): Pro- 
duced by breathing. 

h^l'-l-tUS, 9. [Hat., from halo = to breathe 
out.] 

Annt., Chem., £c. : 

1 1. Breath. [BnEATniNO.] 

2. An exhalation attended by a faint arnell 
arisiag from newly drawn blood. (Quain.) 

* halk, *halko, * haullc, ». [A.S. healc.) 

A corner, a nook ; a retired or secret place. 
(The Reader to Geffrey Chaucer. Speght, 1598.) 

hall, halle, * haulc, s. [A .S. heall , heal; 
eogn. with Dut. hat ; IceL hall, h6le ; O. Sw. 
hall. From the same root as A.S. helan =. to 
hide or conceal ; Hit. c do. Hall and cell are 
thus doublets.] 

1. A large room or apartment, especially 
one in which pnblic meetings are held ; a room 
devoted to the transaction of public or cor- 
porate business, or the holding of entertain- 
ments. It is frequently found in composition : 
as, a town -hall, a mns\c-hall, &c. 

"Then ye sonldicra of the debite toke Jesus vnto 
the couiou hull.’ — iiiblc (I6.jp, Matt. xxviL 

2. A building in which courts of justice are 
held : as formerly in Westminster Hall. 

“The great Mill was built by William Rufus." — 
Pennant : London, p. 114 

3. In the Universities the large apartment 
in which the scholars dine in commoa. 

IT Hence used for the dinner itself. 

4. A maaor- house : from the residences of 
the lords of manors being ‘* occasional ” courts 
of justice. 

“Captain Sentry, my master's nephew, has taken 
possession of the hull house, aud the whole estate."— 
Addison : Spectator, No. 517. 

5. Any large mansion ; the residence of a 
squire. 

6. A room at the entrance of a house ; a 
vestibule ; an entrance lobby. 

7. The room in a mansion in which the 
servants dine, &c. ; a servants* hall. 

8. In the University of Oxford, an unen- 
dowed college. 

9. In the University of Cambridge, a college, 
endowed or unendowed. 

A hall, a hall 1 A cry or exclamation to 
make room or clear tlia way for any particular 
purpose. 

“ A hall, hall, give room and foot it, girls." 

Shakcsp. : Lome a & Juliet, L 5. 

If Obvious compounds : Hall-dock , hall- 
door, hall-lamp , hall-window. 

4 Rail beard, s. A dining- table. 

“ Young Selby. At the fair hall-hoard. 

Carved to lm uncle and that lord." 

Scott ; Ma rmion, 1. 22. 

hall-dinner, s. A dinner in a public 
hall : specif., the students' dinner in the hall 
of a college. 

Hall mark, s. 

I. Lit. : An official stamp affixed by the 
Goldsmiths’ Company and certain other officers 
to manufactured gold and silver articles as a 
guarantee of the standard. 

II. Fig. : Auy mark or sign of genuineness. 

* hall table, s. 

1. A dining-table. 

"The huge hall-table's o>\ken face 
Scrubbed till It shone, the day to grace." 

Scott; .Varmion, vi. (In trod.) 

2. A table in the hall or entrance of a house. 

^hall'-age (age as lg), s. [Eng. hall; -age.) 
A toll paid for the sale of goods or merchan- 
dise in a hall. 

hal -lan, hal'-lon, hal land, s. [Etym. 
doubtful.] 


1. A mud wall, or what is called a cat-and- 
clay wall, in cottages, extending from the 
fore wall backwards, as far as is necessary to 
shelter the inner part of the house from the 
air of the door when opened. 

“She wit quietly beyond the Italian, or CArtheu e«rtl- 
t Jon of the cottftge/'~ Scofi : lVa9eriejf,ch* xL 

2. A screen, a seat of turf at the outside of 
a cottage. 

* hal -lan shak cr, * hal-land scheck- 
ar, "hal len-shak er, s. [Hallan.j 

1. A sturdy beggar. 

" Had h«*u me thau stuikln alxmt like » lytflen- 
shaker, you wou'd line Ueu me for a WAter-wrAlth *— 
Journal from London, p. 4. 

2. A beggarly knave ; a low fellow. (Dun- 
bar: Ban nut y ne Poems, p. 44.) 

3. One who has a mean or shabby appinrance. 

“ I, Mid a wlieen halle n shakers like my»t:LL"— Scott . 
Anlb/ttary, cb. lv. 

HaT-Ic an, n. [From Halle (n Suabia.] Of 
or belonging to Halle. 

Hallcan heretics, s. pi. 

Ch. Hist. : A name given to the Catharl, 
the Waldenses, or the Petrobrusiana, in th# 
thirteenth century. 

t h&l-le-flin -te, hal-le-flin -ta, a. [Sw.] 

Petrol. : The same as Felstoxe (q.v.). 
Called also Eurite, and Petrosilex. 

“ Dr. Hick* hAS recorded the preaence of an Incipient 
foliation In the haUefiinta (“ Arvoni*n of 6C 
David'*,"— tiuar. Jour. (Jcol. Soc., xxxvii. 216. 

The form halleflinte is in Rutley'e Stud\ 
of Rocks (2nd ed.), p. 214. 

h^l-le lu' jah, ftl-lo-lu'-ia, hal le-lu'- 

iah ( j and i as y), s. [Gr. ’AAAjjXovia (Alll- 
lonia) ; Heb. ?T'^ri (HalUlu-Yah) = Prais« 
ye Jehovah. ] 

A. As substantive : 

Scrip. £ LccUxbtL: An ascription of prais« 
to God (see deLX occurring at the commence- 
ment of many paa’ms, as cvi., cxl, cxii., cxiii., 
&c. Hence it became a doxology iu the 
Jewish synagogues. We read in the Book of 
Revelatioa that “much people in heaven” 
said AUelulia, ne did the four aad twenty 
elders and the four living creatures (Rev. xix. 
1, 3, 4, 0), these coupling it with Amen. The 
vetses just quoted aided Alleluia, or Hallelujah, 
in becoming what it now is. a doxology in tba 
Christian chnrcli, though the meaning ia un- 
known to many who at times use it as an 
ejaculation. 

" In those days, as St. Jerome tells ns. any one u 
he walked iu the fields, might heir the plowman at his 
hallelujahs."— simrp, voL viL. Ser. 4. 

B, As adj. : Of, belonging to, containing; 
ejaculating, or singing hallelujahs. 

“ Aud tune the hallelujah soug anew." 

Byrom : An Epistle to a Qtntlema n of the Temple. 

hallelujah lass, s. The name given to 
those female officers and members of the Sal- 
vation Army, who take part in the public 
services of "that body. (Pall Mall Gazette. 
M ay 2, 18S4.) 

hal-le-lu jat^-ic (j as y), a. [Heb. halle- 
lujah , t euphonic, aud surf. -tc.J Of or belong- 
ing to hallelujahs, or to sacred composition* 
contain! ug them. 

hal -liard (i as y), s. (Halyard.) 

* hal -li-ddme, s. [Halidome.] 

* hal'-ll-er (I), s. [Eng. hall ; i ; -er.) A 
student who resides in a hall or college at 
Oxford. [Hall.] 

" The students aIho that reraaiue in them, are cahed 
hostelei-m or halliert.’' — Mol lushed : Descrip, of England, 
cb. iiL 

* hal li-er (2), s. [Hale, v.) A net for 
catching birds. 

*haJ lion (1 as y), hall -yon, s. [Etym 

doubtful ; cf. sciiMion.] 

1. A rogue, a worthless fellow. (Scoff ; Rob 
Roy y ch. iv.) 

2. A clown, a boor. (Davidson: Seamm*, 

p. 26.) 

3. A gentleman’s servant out of livery. 

4. An overbearing and quarrelsome woman. 

hal'-lite, s. [Named from Halle, in a garden 
of which town it was first found in 1S30.] 

Min. : The same as Aluminite (Dana), a 
mineral for which theRnf. il/ its. Cat. prefers 
the name Websterite (q.v.). 


iato, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; 30, pot, 
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•haJT mote, * hal -mote, s. [Eng. hall , 
and mote.] A court, now called a court-baron 
(q.v.). 

h&l loo , hal-loa, hal low, hoi lo, v.i. 
tc t. [Halloo, s.) 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To cry or call out with a loud voice ; to 
cry halloo in order to attract attention. 

"I'll tarry till my son come: he hallowed bat even 
HOW.” Shakesp.: Winter** Talc, iv. a. 

2. To call after dogs to encourage them ; 
to cheer dogs on with cries. 

"The thepherd him pursuea. and to hie dog doth 
halloo .'* Drayton: Poly-Olbion, ». 13. 

B. Transitive: 

1, To call out loudly ; to shout out. 

" Hallooing your name to the reverberate hills." 

Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, I. 5. 

*2. To shout or call out loudly to. 

" He that first lights on him 
• Halloo the other." Shakesp. : Lear, ilL 1. 

*3. To chase with shouts. 

" Halloo me like a hare.” 

Shakesp. : Coriolanus, L a 

* 4. To encourage with shouts ; to cheer or 
urge on. 

•'He halloas on tho whole pack against me."— 
Dry den : Vindication of the Duke of Guise. 

hftl loo’, inter/. & s. [According to Skeat, 
from A.S. eald — ah lo 1 But cf. Fr. hath — 
a cheering or setting on a dog; toiler— to 
hallow or encourage dogs with hallowing 
(Cotgrave) ; Ger. halloh.] 

A. As interj. : An exclamation to call atten- 
tion ; a loud shout ; a call to cheer on dogs 
while hunting. 

B. As subst. : A cry to attract attention or 
to cheer on dogs. 

"They got again Into their canoes; gave ns some 
halloot ; flourished their weapons."— Cook : Voyage, 
bk. Hi., ch. iv. 

htU-lo type, $. [First element doubtful; 
Eng. type (q.v.).] 

Phot. : The same as Hellenotype (q.v.). 

hill low, halghien, *hal-ewe, *hal- 
ow, * hal owe, * hal we, v. t. [A.s. 
bdlgian = to make holy ; halig = holy. Wallis, 
more than two hundred years ago, said of this 
word fere de^vevit (it has almost fallen into 
disuse), but such language would be out nf 
place now. ( Trench : English Past <0 Present.)] 
[Holy.] 

* I. To make holy ; to consecrate ; to set 
apart or dedicate for holy or religious pur- 
poses or uses ; to sanctify. 

"To dedicate And halowe the monastery of Seynt 
Denys."— Fabyan, vol. L, ch. cxxxii. 

2. To make sacred or worthy of reverence. 

" Of lofty hopes, he to the world went forth 
A favoured being, knowing no desire 
Which genius dfd not hallow.” 

Wordsworth : Left upon a Seat. 

3. To reverence as holy ; to revere. 

•' Hallowed be thy name."— Matthew vi. 0. 

* 4. Tn bless. 

*• There they were wed and hallowed of the priest.” 

A. C. Swinburne : Tristram of Lyonesse, 1L 

•h&l-low, *hal-owe. *hal-we, s. [A.S. 

hdlga, def. form of halig — holy.] A saint. 
"They mAy not plese hem [God]: ne non of his 
haUrwrs.” — Chaucer : Persones Tale. 

hallow-day, $. The feast of All Hallows 
or All Saints. 

hallow- fair, s. A market held on All 
Saints Day. 

Hal’-low-e’en, $. [An abbreviation tor A lie 
halowene tyd - All hallows tide; halowene = 
gen. pi. of Mid. Eng. halowe, or tolwe = a 
saint.] The eve or vigil of the feast of All 
Hallows or A11 Saints. Burns’s poem of 
Hallowe’en will preserve for future anthro- 
ologists the superstitious observances of the 
cottish peasantry in the eighteenth century, 
at the annual recurrence of the day. 

HhT~low -mas, s. [An abbreviation for All 
Hallow Mass = the mass orfeast of All Hallows 
or All Saints.] The feast of All Hallows or 
All Saints, celebrated on Nov. 1. 

“ She came adorned hither like sweet May, 

Seut lwck like Hallowmas, or short'st of day." 

Shakesp. : Diehard II., v. 1. 

* Hallowmass-rade, s. The name given 
to a general assembly of warlocks and witches, 
foi merly believed by the vulgar to have been 
held at this season. (Cromck : Remains of 
Nithsdtde Song, p. 283.) 


h&l I<SjK-sitc, hal 16^ llte, s. [Named 
alter Dr. d'Halloy, a French geologist.] 

Min. : A clayey or earthy mineral, white, 
grayish, greenish, yellowish, bluish, or red- 
dish ; opaque or translucent, and of pearly to 
dull lustre. Hardness, 14*2; sp. gr., 1*8 to 
2-4. Compos.: silica, 37*12 to 39’50 ; alumina, 
22*05 to 41*27 ; water, 16 0 to 26*5, &c. Dana 
recognises four varieties : (1) Ordinary Halloy- 
site, including Galapectite, Pseudosteatito, and 
Glagcrite ; (2) Smectite, (3) Lenzinite. and (4) 
Bole, all which sec. Occurs in many places 
in veins or beds of ore, or in granite. (Dana, 
Sic.) 

Hall stadt, s. [See def.. A.] 

A. As substantive: 

Geog. : A market town in Upper Austria, 
built on the west side of the Lake of Hallstadt. 

B. As adj. : Of or belonging to the place 
mentioned under A. 

Hallstadt beds, s. pi. 

Geol.: Certain strata on the northern flank 
of the Austrian Alps, corresponding to the St. 
Cassian beds on their southern declivity. 
Thickness 800 to 1,000 feet. Age Upper Trias. 
Fossils more than 800 ; marine fossils chiefly 
molluscs. ( Lyell , &c.) 

hal-lu' 9m ato, v.i. [Lat. halliicinatus , pa. 
par. of hallncinor = to wander in mind, to 
rave.] To wander in inind, to err, to blunder, 
to stumble. 

hal-lu-9111-a -tion, $. [Lat. hallucinatio, 
allucinatio, from hallucinor, allncinor= to wan- 
der in mind.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. A wandering in the mind ; a mistake ; a 
blunder. 

" This must have heen the hallucination of the 
transcriber. ”—A ddison, 

*2. A defective or impaired state of the 
vision. 

1L Physiol. : Delusion (q.v.) ; belief in the ex- 
istence of things which have no real existence. 
Deaf people hear sounds and blind see visions. 
No person can convince an insane person that 
the sounds he believes be hears, or tbat the 
forms he believes he sees, are other than real 
and substantial, the hallucination being the 
false conception which he is unable to distin- 
guish from a true perception. [Illusion*.] 
Vertigo, or dizziness, presents a vivid hallu- 
cination of movement either of the body of 
the person suffering from it or of things sur- 
rounding him which are really at rest. Double 
vision, in a certain stage of drunkenness, par- 
takes of this nature, though it is rather an 
illusion than a hallucination. 

” hal-lu '-9111-a- tor, s. [Lat.] One who is 
under the influence of hallucinations ; a blun- 
derer. 

* hal-lu'-9in-a-tdr-y, a. [Lat. hallucinator.] 
Pertaining to or of the nature of hallucinations. 

h&r-luf, S. [Abyssinian.] 

Zool. : Phacochcerus or Ptoscochmrus JEliani, 
or an aUied species of wart-hog, occurring in 
Abyssinia. [Wart-hoo.] 

hal lux, s. [Lat. allex — the thumb, or great 
toe.] 

Anatomy : 

1. Human : The great toe. 

2. Comp. : The innermost of the five normal 
digits of a vertebrate foot. (Huxley.) 

*halm U silent), s. [Haulm.] 

halm grass, s. 

Hot. : (1) Elymns arenarius ; (2) Carex are - 
naria. 

hal ma-iuie, s . [Ceylonese (?).] 

Bat. : Berrya Ammonilla. [Berrya.] 

hal-ma-tur us, s. [Gr. d\pa ( tolma ) = 
a spring, a leap, a bound ; HXkopai ( hallomai ) 
— to leap, and o irpa (oura) = tail.] 

Zool . : A sub-genus of kangaroos, genus 
Macropus. Halmaturus or M. antilopinus, the 
Antelopiau kangaroo; has short, stiff" horns 
like those of some antelopes. It inhabits the 
north of Australia. Halvutturus elcgans ( Ma - 
crojvts rvJU’ollte) is the red-necked kangaroo 
of New youth Wales. 

*hal~mote, *h£tl -i mote, $. [Hallmote.] 


ha'~lo, s. [Lat. halos (genit. and accus. halo) — 
Gr. (tolas) — a round threshing-floor, tha 
disc of the sun or moon or of a shield ; a halo.J 

1 . Literally : 

Physics Meteor . : A circle round an object 
when the latter is steadily looked at. The 
impression of the halo is opposite to that of 
the object, so that, if the object is bright, the 
halo is dark, and vice versa. Haloes are of 
two types, encircling and opposite ; the former 
Including simple haloes, compound haloes or 
halo systems, and finally coronas ; the latter 
comprehending rainbows, fog-bows, and mist 
or mountain spectres. The word is often 
used in connection with the moon and tbe 
sun. Haloes round these heavenly bodies 
consist of coloured light, produced by the re- 
fraction of the light passing from the luminary 
through the aumnindiug haze. When a halo 
is increasing in size it prognosticates dry 
weather ; when it diminishes in magnitude, 
rain is then probably not far off. Humboldt 
once saw a halo round the planet Venus. 

2. Fig. : An ideal glory investing an object 

" Glory's self Is twilight, and displays 
A melancholy halo.” Byron ; ChUde Harold, iv. Iti. 

* ha' 16, v.t. & i. [Halo, 8.] 

A. Trans. : To surrouud with or as with a 
halo. 

" Like yonder spots of our roadside lamps. 

Haloed about with the common's damps. *’ 

It. Br atoning: Christmas Eve, iv. 

B. Intrans. : To form iuto a halo ; to sui'- 
rouud as a halo. 

"The fire 

That haloed round his saintly brow . 

Soul he g : Thalabu, hk- ix. 

h&l-o -ba-tc^, s. [Gr. (tols), genit. dA6f 
(tolas) — tli- »ea, and pd-n}s (bates) = one tbat 
treads or covers ; /9aiVw (baino) — to walk, 
to go.] 

Entom. : A genus of Hcteroptera, family 
Nepidre. Tt is found on the surface of the 
sea within the tropics, often far from land. 
(Swainson £ Shitckard.) 

* ha loed, a. [Eng. halo ; -ed.) Surrounded 
with or as with a halo. 

" Elicit from the gloom some haloed face bending 
over me with strange pity.’— C. Bronte : Jane Eyre 
ch. iL 

hal-6-gen, s. [Gr. oA? (hals) — salt, and 
yewduj (genmio) = to produce.] 

Chnn. : The electro-negative radical of » 
haloid salt. This term is also u>ed for tbe 
monad elements chlorine, bromine, iodine, 
and fluorine, as their sodium salts resemble 
sea salt, which is chloride of sodium, NaCL 
The physical properties of 01, Br, and I, 
correspond with the difference of their atomic 
weights, Cl 35*5, Br 80, aud 1 127, the weight 
of bromine vapour being the mean of that of 
chlorine and iodine. Chloride is a gas, bromine 
a liquid, and iodine a solid at ordinary tempe- 
ratures. Chlorine has the greatest chemical 
affinity for hydrogen, aud iodine for oxygen, 
that of bromine being intermediate. 

ha-los / -cn~ous, a. [Eng., &c., halogen (q.v.) * 
-oms.] Belonging to or in any way connected 
with the halogens ; generating haloid salts. 

hal-og'-e-ton, s. [Gr. £A? (hals ) = the sea, 
and yet7w (geiton) = a neighbour.] 

Bot. .* A genus of Che nopods. Halogeton 
tamarisci folium, a native of North America, is 
there called Spanish Worm-seed, and is a 
powerful anthelmintic. 

ha loid, a. it s. [Gr. oAs (/mis) = salt, and 
(cidos) — form.] 

A* As adjective : 

Chem. : A name given to salts formed by the 
union of a halogen elemeut with a metal, as 
NaCl sodium chloride, or by the union of a 
radical which does not contain oxygen with 9 
inet.il, as KCN, cyauide of potassium. 

2. As su6sf. ; A haloid salt. 

ha-lom -e -ter, s. [Gr. (hals), genit. SAo* 
(/m/os) = salt, aud perpou (metron) = a measure.] 
An instrument for measuring the forms and 
angles of salts and crystals. [Goniometer.] 

ha- lo m-a, s. [Gr. dkotvia (halonia) =. a 
threshing floor.] 

Palosobotany : A genus of fossil plants pro- 
posed l»y Lindley and Hutton, and adopted by 
Unger, &c., for stems haring a surface like 
that of Lepidodendron combined with tbe 
branching of the Conifera?. But in 1S48 Mr. 


boil, hoj^; polit, j6^rl; cat, cell, chorus, 9 hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = t 
-oian, tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun; -tion, -§ion = zhun, -eious, -tious, -sious = shus. -hie, -die, &c. = hel, d?L 
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John S. Dawes, F.G.S., showed that the 
branching was really dichotomous like Lepi- 
dodemlron itself. (' Quar . Jour. Geol. Foe., iv. 
2<S5>.) They are now regarded as Lyeopodiaccre. 
Prof. Morris enumerates flv8 British apecies, 
all from the Coal Measures, 

SLal'-o-phyte, 8. [Or. (hals ), genit. dA<* 

(A«/os)=the aea,and <jivr6v (pkuton )= a plnnt.l 

Botan. Geog. : A plant growing in a salt 
marsh, and producing soda salts. Examples, 
Salicornia, Salsola, &c. Ilalophyt#* is not 
a term used in classification, the salt-marsh 
plants heing devoid of affinity to each other. 

h&l e-ra-ga'-ce-ie, hal'-e-ra'-ge-re, s. pi. 
[Mod. Lat. halorag(is); Lat. fem. pi. a<(j. suff. 
-ace<r, -roe.) 

Bat. : Hippurids. An order of epigynous 
exogens, alliance Myrtales. It consists of 
herbaceous plants or under shmhs, with al- 
ternate, opposite, or whorled leaves; small 
flowers, either axillary or in terminal panicles ; 
the calj T x adherent, its limb two to four- 
toothed or undivided ; petals inserted into 
the summit of the calyx or absent ; stamens 
Inserted in the same place, as many rs the 
petals or fewer ; ovary inferior ; style none ; 
stigma papillose or pencil-formed ; lruit dry, 
indehiscent, membranous or bony, with one 
or more cel la ; seed solitary, pendulous. The 
species, which nre scattered over the world, 
lira generally found in wet places. Genera 
described eight, species seventy. Noue of 
them have any important uses, exeept those 
of the genua Trapa. The order may be a 
degenerate state of Onagracetv. It has two 
tribes, Haloragea? nnd Trapes© (q.v.). 

h&l -o-ra-ge-ao, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. halorag(is ) ; 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -ece.) 

Botany: 

1, The typical tribs of Haloragaeese (q.v.). 

2. The sanm as HaloragacEvE (q.v.). 

halo-ra'-gis, s. [Gr. 5A? (hals), genit aAo? 
(halos) = the sea, and p«£ ( rkax ), genit. payos 
(rhagos) = a berry, a grape.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Halora- 
gem and the order Balomgaceae (q.v.). Halo- 
ragis citriodora is fragrant. 

ha'-lo-scepe, s. [Eng. halo, and Gr. <tkq neio 
(skopco) — to view, to see. ] 

Optics: An instrument invented by M. 
Bravais for exhibiting the phenomena con- 
nected with halos, pamhelia, &c. It com- 
prises prisms and a mirror, which revolve 
rapidly about an axis, and two plates of glass 
for intercepting the light. The rotating prisms 
receive the light from a lamp in a darkened 
chamber, the refracted rays assuming the form 
of the parahelion circle. 

hal-ot'-rich-Ite, hal-et'-rich-ine, s. & 

a. [Gr. aAs (hals), genit. aAo* (halos) = salt, 
and $pt£ (thrix), genit. rpi*os (trichos) = hair.) 

A. As substantive : 

Mineralogy : 

1. Of the form Halotrichite : 

(1) Halotrichite of Glocker: A yellowish 
white mineral, with silky fibres and an inky 
astringent taste. Compos. : sulphuric acid, 
85*9; alumina, 11*5; protoxide of iron, ST ; 
water, 44*5 = 100. Found at Hurlet and 
Campsie, near Glasgow, in Finland, Rhenish 
Bavaria, at Ooromiah, in Persia, in which last 
it is used making fine ink, &c. 

(2) Halotrichite of Hausmann : The same as 
Altinogen (Dana), called in the Brif. Mns. Cat. 
Keramohalita (q.v.). 

2. Of the form Halotrichine : A silky ashen 
mineral from the Solfatara, near Naples. 
(Dana.) The Brit. Mus. Cat. makes it simply 
a synonym of Halotrichite (q.v.). 

B. As adj. : Of or belonging to the minerals 
described under A. 

Dana has a Halotrichite group of minerals 
Including Mcndozite, Pickeringite, Apjohnite, 
Bosjemannite, and Halotrichite (q.v.). 

* halpe, pret. of v. [Help, u) 

•hals, * halse, s. [A.S. heals, hcrls ; Goth., 

O. Kris.. O. S., O. H. Ger., Dan., A Sw. hals; 
Icel. lidls. ] 

I. Ord. Lang. (Of both forms): Tha neck, 
the throat. 

” Thorgh his srmnre sone it smat®, 

A lttel hitil hys halt it Iwite." 

Ywoine & (Juwutne. ( Hit ton, voi. 1.) 


2. Naut. (Of the form halsc): One of the 
holes at the head of a ship, through which the 
cable runs ; a hawse (q.v.). 

• halse (1), v.t. [Icel. hdtsa = to clew up a 
sail, from hdls = the neck, the front abeet of 
a sail, the tack of a sail, &c.) [Halse, «.] 

1. Ord . Lang.: To embrace round the neck. 

"Thun host founde them ftlghieene yerea, with their 

anues nbnxle to halse thee ."— G olden Moke, ch. xIvL 

2. Naut. : To hoist, to draw up. 

M Bom Hear . . . KtUed up tails. aud awny he went."— 
P. Holland : Liriut. p. 6C3. 

* halse (2), * halsfen, v.t. [A.S. hdlsian , 
IvedlsUtn ; O. H. Ger. heilison ; Icel. hcilsa.) 

1. To beseech, to adjure. (Chaucer: C. T., 
13,575.) 

2. To greet, to salute. 

• hal-sen-lhg, a. [Eng. hals = ths throat.] 
Sounding harshly ; inharmonious ordiscordant 
in the throat 

"This ill halsenlng horny name lilltli, as Cornu to in 
Italy, oi>ened a gnp to the acofia of many. " — Ca rew, 

* hal -ser (l silent), * hal-stcr, haw'-scr, 
8. [Halse, s.J A lai^ge rope ; a small cable ; 
a hawser (q.v.). 

"And ships secure without their hnU+rt ride." 

Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xiii 12L 

halt (1), v.i. [Halt, a.] 

1. To limp ; to be lame. 

" The hors, on whlcbe she rode was blaeke, 

And haired.” Gower: C. A.. It. 

2. To linger, to loiter ; to hesitate ; to stand 
In doubt. 

" How long halt ye between two opiliious f “ — 1 Klngt 
xWii. 2 L 

3. To be defective; to fall or come short; 
to be faulty in measure or rhythm ; to fail in 
connection of ideas, Ac. 

"The verse 

Halts, Uk® the best of Luther's psalm*.’ 

n. Browning: Paracelsus. It. 

* 4. To be slow ; to move slowly. 

"TUI halting vengeance overtook our age * 

Drjtden : Tltc Medal, 820. 

halt (2), v.i. & t. [Halt, infer?. 1 

A. Intrans. : To atop in walking ; to cease 
to advance ; specif., of soldiers on a march. 

** He halted hy 4 cross of stone." 

•Scoff.' il amnion, vi. 20. 

B. Trans. : To canae to atop in walking or 
marching. 

halt, • hault, a. [A.S. heatt ; cogn. with 
Icel. haltr ; Dan. halt ; Sw. halt ; Goth, halts ; 

O. H. Ger. Tuzfa.J Lame, crippled; unable to 
walk without limping. 

"Bring in hither the poor, the maimed, the hofr. 
and the blind ."— Luke xiv. 2L 


halt, * alt, interj. A 8. [Sp. a Ha; Fr. alte.) 

A. As interj. : An order addressed to troops 
on the march to stop or cease to advance. 

B. As snbst. : The act of halting or stopping 
on a march. 

" In motion, or in halt.” Mill on : P. L., \*L Ml 
halt, s. [Halt, a.] 

]. The act or condition of limping; lame- 
ness. 

2. A disease in slieep. 

” Goaty aUs, hy shepherds termed the halt.” 

Dyer: Fleece, hlc. L 

* halt, pres. ofv. [Hold, v.] Holdeth, holds. 

halt'-er (1), s. [Eng. halt (1), v. ; -er.] One 
who halts or limps ; a cripple. 

hal -tcr (2), * haulter, s. [A.S. healfter, 
hcrlfre; eogn. with O. Dut. halftcr ; Ger. half- 
ter ; O. H. Ger. halftra.) 

1. A headstall and strap by which an animal 
is fastened to a stanchion or manger. 

2. A cord, a strong string, a rope. 

3. A rope with a noose to liang malefactors ; 
hence, death by hanging. 

"Thehottom of all is the fear of the halter, not of 
any detestation of the offence."— Bunyan : Pilgrim's 
Progress, pt, L 

4 4. The right or privilege of hanging male- 
factors. 

•* Edward resigned to them [the City] the monopoly 
of the axe and halter.”— Pennant : London. 


hal'-ter, v.t. [Halter, r.J To put a halter 
upon ; to bind or tie np with a halter ; as, To 
halter a horse. 


" A haltered neck, which does the hangman thank 
For being yare about him.** 

Shakexp. : A ntony <£ Cleopatra, iii. la 


h&l- t€r'-e§, 3. pi. [Gr. oArnpe* (haltcres) 


weights held In the hand to give an Impetus 
in leaping; they were something like dumb- 
bells; aAA Opat (hallomai) = to leap.) 

Erxtim. : Two small knobbed filaments rising 
from the opposite sides of the thorax in the 
Insect order Diptera, just where the hinder 
pair, to which they are analogous, would be 
were they present; In fact, they are thU 
second pair of wlnga modified. They tend to 
balanee the Insect in its flight, and are called 
by Sir Richard Owen and others balancers. 

• Bar - ter - man, «. [Eng. Miter (2), and 
man.) A hangman. 

” JIaltermen and ibal i ft t- makers were not letter set 
4 -worke this many »day ."— Bundle of Hew Wit (1088). 

• hal'-ter- s£ck, s. [Eng. halter (2), s., and 
sucA:.] A term of reproach and contempt. 

" Away, yon haltersack, you.” — Bcaum. & Piet. : 
King & .Vo King, m 

hal -tic -a, Sl'-tic-a, s. [Gr. oAtik<5v (haltu 
kos) = good at leajdhg, active.] 

Entom. : A genus of Chryeornelldie orGaler- 
ucidje, by aome elevated into the type of a 
distinct family HaltickUe (q.v.). It contains 
the Turnip- fly ( Haltica nervorum). (Turnip- 
fly.) H. consobrina , the Blue Cabbage Flea 
or Beetle is found in May in numbers upon 
seedling cabbagea, the leaves of which it de- 
vours. 

h51-ti9'-i-da0, s.pl. (Mod. Lat., Ac. kali Ufa); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff'. • UUe ,\ 

Entom-. : A family of insects by most ento- 
mologists plaeed under Chrysomelida:', from 
the typical genera of which it differs by tha 
great leaping powers of the in sects placed 
under it. They are also of small aize. Like 
the Chrysomelidae they are often brightly 
coloured. 

hdl-ti-eor'-i-dse, s. pi [Gr. aArucfc (jhaltl - 
kos) [Haltica]; *optv (koris) = a hug, and 
Lat. fem. pL atlj. suff. -idee.) 

Entom. : Jumping bugs ; a family of Heter- 
Optera. 

halt’-mg, pr. par., a., A «. [Halt (l), r.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. ; (Se« 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act ©r condition of stop 
ping in walking or on the march ; a halt, a 
hesitating. 

" They lay In wait for our haltitigsf—Glanvtn, ser 8 . 

halt'-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. halting; -Zy.J In a 
halting or limping manner; with a halt or 
limp. 

hal'-van-ner, 8. [Eng. halvan(s); -er.) A 
miner* who dresses and washes the imparities 
from hnlvans. 

Lai - vans, s. (Cornish (?). Cf. Wei. halog = 
saturated with salt, polluted, defiled.] 

Mining : 1 mpure ores which require to be 
washed and freed from impurities. 

halve (l silent), v.t. [Half, 8.) 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. To divide into halves or equal parts; to 
divide generally. 

** Thlnk'st thou that I could bear to part 
With thee, and learn to halve my heart 

Byron : Bride of Aby dot, L 1L 

2. To share ; to give a half or moiety of : as. 
To halve anything with another. 

IL Carp. : To join timbers by halving (q.v.). 

halve-net, s A fixed bag-net placed 
within low-water mark to prevent fish return- 
ing with the tide. 

halved (l sileut), pa. par. & a. (Halve.) 

A. A s pa. par.: (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

Botany : 

(1) Dimidiate ; only half or partially formed, 
as an anther with only one lobe perfect. 
(Lindley.) 

(2) A term used when the degree of inequal- 
ity is so great that one half of tha figure is 
either wholly or nearly wanting, as the leaves 
of many Bryonias. (Lindley.) 

halves (l silent), s. pi. & interj. [Half, 8.) 

A. As : [Half], 

B. As interj. : An expression by which one 
lays claim to the half, or an equal share, of 
anything with another. 

•' But when the twin cries halves, ah® quit® the first.* 
Cleveland. 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, eamel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p6t* 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, eur, rule, full; try, Syrian, so. co = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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halv'-ing ( l silent), pr. par. a., & s. [Halve.] 

A. & B. As pr. par . <£• parftcip. adj. ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ord. Ixing. : The act or process of divid- 
ing into halves or equal parts. 

IL Join. : A mode of joining timbers or 
scantling In which each is equally cut upon 
one of its faces, and the two new faces are 
laid together and secured. Tho timbers lap 
upon and are let into each other. The joint 
thus made may be a simple lap-joint, or it may 
be n dovetail, a scarf, or a notched joint. It 
may be secured by pins, wedges, or holts, ac- 
cording to circumstances. 

halving-belt, s. 

Mach. : A belt crossed between pulleys, so 
as to cause them to revolve in opposite direc- 
tion ; a crossed belt. 

* hal'-y, a. [Holy.] 

hal-y- (IX pref. [Hali-(1).] 

hiil-y- (2), pref. [Hali- (2).] 

hal'-yard, hal'-liar d (i as y),* haul-yard, 

«. [A* shortened form of hale-yanl, from hale 
= to haul, draw, and yard.) [Hale, Yard ] 

Naut. : A rope, chain, or tackle for hoisting 
er lowering yards, spars, sails, or flags. They 
are named from the spar, Ac., to which they 
are applied. ( Falconer ; Shipwreck , ii.) 

h&Ly-me'-da, s. [Pref. haly , and Gr. pySiov 
(median) = a* plant, perhaps a Campanula (?), 
or (medo) = to rule, to hold sway over.) 

Hot. : The typical genus of the Confer void 
family, or tribe Halymedidse (q.v.). 

hal-y-me'-di-dse, s. pi. [Moil. Lat. haly - 
med(«); Lat. fern. pi. adj. sufF. -idee.) 

Bot. : A family or tribe of Confervaceae. Tlie 
frond is polysiphcmous, made up of tubes 
which are continuous or jointed, and more or 
less densely branched, ( Lindley .) 

hftl y-me'-ni-a, s. [Pref. hah/- (2), and Gr. 
vanv (hitmen) = a skin, a membrane, named 
because of the membranous fronds.] 

Bot. : A genus of Fncaecie. sub-order Crypto- 
neuiea?, family or tribe Gasteroearpidre. Haly- 
menia edulis is the True Dulse, and II. pahnata 
the Common Dulse, both eateu in Scotland.) 

* ha'-ly-mote, s, [Mid. Eng. haly = holy, and 
mote (q.v.).] A sacred or ecclesiastical court. 

h&l y-ser'-e-®, s - pi. [Mod. Lat. halyscr(is ) 
(q.v.); Lat. fcm. pL adj. suff. -etc.) 

Bot. : A family of Fueaoere. The frond is 
polysiphonous, barked, jointed, or continuous ; 
the vesicles scattered over the surface of the 
frond, or collected into heaps. (Lindley.) 

hal y-ser'-ts, s. [Pref. holy- (2), and Gr. <repi? 
(sens) = a kind of endive, succory ; Lat. seris.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the sub-order 
Halysereae (q.v.). 

* h&l-y-Sl'-te^, s. [Gr. aAvcn? (halusis)=a 
chain, a bond, and suff. *ite(Pal&ont.) (q.v.).] 

Pohront. : A genus of tabulate corals. Haly- 
sites catenularins is the chain coral. It is 
found in the Upper Silurian of Dudley, in 
Shropshire, of Ireland, of Norway, Sweden, 
and the United States, and in the Lower 
Silurian of North and South Wales. ( Morris , 
&e.) It is the Catenipora of Goldfuss. 

b&l y-sit'-i-dse, s. pi [Mod. I,at. katysit(es); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. sutf. -idev.] 

PalawU. : A family of palaeozoic tabulate 
Corals, 

-h&m, suff. [A.S. Ww = a house, a home, a 
village.) A common element in the names of 
English towns and villages, as Bucking/um, 
Dtiritam, Notting ham, Ac. [Hamlet.] 

* ham, v.t. [Ham, s.) To cure and make into 
ham ; to aalt and cure or dry in smoke. 

hftui, * hamme, * homme s. [A.S. hnmm ; 
engn. with O. H. Ger. h amma; Ger. hamme ; 
Dut. hamme — a ham. So called from the 
bend in the leg ; cf. Welsh cam — bent ; Lat. 
camur. J 

1. The Inner or hind part of tlie knee* the 
part where tlie leg and thigh unite and meet ; 
the thigh of any animal. 

'’Wearing their hnlr long vnto their hammtg aa the 
saaagea vse to do."— Hackl uyt : Voyages, iiu S3T. 


2. The thigh of an animal, specif., of a hog, 
salted and cured, or dried iu smoke, 

ham' -a -dry -ad (pi. ham'-a-dry-ad^, 
ham- t vdry’-a-de§), #. (Lat. hamadryades, 
pi. of hamadn/as ; Gr. ‘A/aaSpdaSirs ( Hamadru - 
ades), from a/xa ( ama ) = together with, and 
Spvs (drus) — n tree.) 

Ancient Myth. : A dryad or wood-nyinpli. 

'•The hnmtniruntft life In hound to her treo. . . . She 
dies with tho fallen trunk.’ -~Tylor: Primitive Culture, 
U. £o0. 

ham a-dry'-as, s. [HAMAnnYAD.] 

1. Zool : The distinctive name of a species of 
the genus Cynocephalus (q.v.) ; it is some- 



times called the Arabian Baboon, and among 
the ancient Egyptians was worshipped as a 
type of Thotli, the god of letters. Its colour 
is ashy gray, with long slate-coloured whiskers, 
fries mid ears flesh-coloured, hands black, cal- 
losities large and bright-red, the tail is tufted, 
and the males are heavily maned. They live 
in herds of from eighty to a hundred ; habitat, 
the mountains in Arabia, throughout Abys- 
sinia, in Sennaar, Kordofan, and Darfur, at an 
elevation of 8,000 feet. 

2. Bot. : A genus of Eanuncutaceae, from the 
Antarctic regions. 

Ham-al, s. I Arabic.) 

Asfro?t. : A fixed star, of the second magni- 
tude. Called also a Arietis. 

ham-a-mel'-c-se, s. pi. IMod. Lat. hama- 
met(is); Lat. fem. pi. suflT. -e<e.) 

Bot. : A tribe of Hamaiuelidacea?, having 
solitary ovules. 

ham-a-mel-I-da'- 5 e-se. ham-a-mel- 

ld'e -m, s. ]>l [Mod. Lat. hamamel(is) ; 
Lat fcm. pi. adj. suff. -acete, -idea-.] 

Bot. : Witch-hazels, an order of epigynons 
exogens, alliance Umbellales. It consists of 
trees or shrubs with hollow steins, sometimes 
marked by circular discs ; alternate, deci- 
duous, toothed leaves, with veins turning 
from the midrib straight to the margin ; de- 
ciduous stipules *, small axillary, sometimes 
unisexual flowers, with their calyx in four or 
five divisions, four or five petals, eight sta- 
mens, four of them with abortive anthers, 
and a two-celled capsular, half inferior fruit 
with pendulous seeds. Tlie order is found in 
North America, Japan, China, Central Asia, 
Madagascar, and South Africa. Genera, thir- 
teen ; known species undetermined. 

ha-mam’-e-lis, 5. [Gr. ap.ap.yX ** (hamanielis) 
*= a tree with fruit like a pear, a kind of 
medlar or service-tree : oi^a ( hama ) = at tho 
same time with, and pr\\ ov (melon) = an apple, 
or any tree-fruit.) 

Bot. : The typical genus of the order Hnma- 
melidaeeai (q.v.). It consists of plants with 
alternate leaves and yellow flowers, occurring 
in North America and China. Hanutmclis 
virginica has been introduced into Britain. 
It has oily kernels, which are eatable. The 
leaves and bark arc very astriugent, and con- 
tain a peculiar essential oil. 

ham -ar- thri’-tls, s. [Gr. afia (hama.) = at 
once, at the same time, anil apOpir ts ( arthritis ) 
= belonging to the joint ; y dpflpZrt? (sc. rdcros) 
(he arthritis nosos) = the disease affecting the 
joints ; gout.] 

Med. : Gout affecting the whole body, as 
distinguished from a merely local attack. 

ha-mar'-tite, S. [Gr. apaprnvta (hamartano) 
= to mistake, and sutf. •itc (Min.) (q.v ).] 

Min. : The name given l*y Nordeuskibld to 


the Bastnasite of lluot. It ia a fluocarbonate 
of lanthanum and cerium. Crystallization 
probably prismatic. Occurs lo the Bastuaes 
mine, Hiddarhyttan, Sweden, associated with 
allamte, and recently found in large crystals 
near Pike’s Peak, Colorado. (T. Davies t 
F.G.S.) 

* ha' mato, a. [Lat. hamatus , from hamus =* 
a liook.J 

1. Ord. Lang.: Hooked; entangled. 

2. Bat. : Furnished with a hook ; hooked- 

•’To explain cohesion by htrmnre atoum, In accountet 

ignotuui per ignotlut. " — tip. Bertuley : Sirie, $ 227. 

* ha’-mat-ed, a. [Lat. hamatus.) 

Ord. Ijang. y Bot., &c f : Hooked; set with 
hooks. 

'•Nothing less can dlwtitAngle th^se erenture^ from 
their htirrutted ntntiou of life." — Stei/t : Meehan, Optra, 
tion of the Spirit. 

ha-ma-to, prejl r. [Lat. hamatus.) 

But., ilc. : Provided with a hook or hooka, 
hamato serrate, «. 

Bot. : Having somewhat hooked serratnres 

*ham'-ble, *hAm'-eI, v.f. [A.S. hnmelian 
= to mutilate; I cel. hamXa; O. IL Ger. 
bihnmalon.) 

1. To mutilate. 

2. To cut away. 

•• A I gate a footo Is hameltd of thy Borovrr • 

Chaucer: Trot tut. U. 

3. To render dogs !nc<a]>able of ruuning by 
cutting away the balls of their feet. 

4. To hamstring. 

Ham -burg, $. & a. [See definition A,) 

A. As subst. : A well-known commercial 
city of Germany, lat. 33* N., long. 9° 5 Si E. 

B. Asad).: Of or belonging to Hamburg. 

Hamburg-lake, ». 

Painting : A crimson or purplish pigment 
of great power and depth. It resembles tlie 
cochineal lake, except that it dries with diffi- 
culty. 

Hamburg-parsley, s. 

Bot.: Large -rooted parsley— a variety ol 
paisley cultivated for its roots. These com- 
municate an agreeable flavour to soups and 
stews. (Loudon.) 

Hamburg white, s. 

Painting : Barytes used as a pigment. 

hame (1). s. [Dut. Anam.) 

Harness: One of the pair of curved bars of 
wood or metal which fit in the crease between 
the roll aud the body of the collar, and to 
which the traces are connected. The flat 
wooden hame is at ill used in heavy gears, 
secured by thongs. The trace-chains are 
attached to the hooks, and the reins pass 
through the rings above. The trace-books of 
can iage-hames are looped to the staples of the 
hames. 

% Obvious compounds : Hame • fastener, 

haine-lock , hame-Hng, hame-strap , Ac. 

hame (2), s. [Home.] ( Scotch A 
"hama (3), s. [Haulm.] 

*ham’-el, v.t. [Gamble.) 

ha-mel’-i-a, s. (Named by Jncquln after 
E. L. Du ffninel Du Monceau, a distinguished 
botanist, who died in 17S2. 

Bot. : The typical genus of the family Ha- 
melida? (q.v.). 

ba-mel'-i-dse, s.pl. IMod. Lat. hamdi(a); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. stiff, -iikr.) 

Bot. : A family of Cinchonaeeae, tribe Gin* 
choneje. 

bamc ly, a. [Homely.) (Scotch.) 

* ham-er, s. (Hammer.) 

hame'- suck - en, s. [led. heiuis6l:n = an 
aitaek on one’s house ; A.£$. ham = house, aad 
sccan = to seek.) 

Scots Law: The offence of feloniously beat- 
ing or assaulting a persou in his own house or 
dwelling-place. 

ha' -mi- form, a. (Lat. hamus (genit. hami)~ 
a hook, and/ornw = form.) 

Zool, ifc. ; Hook-.slmpcd, hamato. 


boiL b< 5 ^: potit, eat. 9ell, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as: exiiect, Xenophon, exist, -ing. 

-dan, tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun; -tlon, -sion = zhu.i. tlous, -sious. -clous = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = hel, doL 
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Hamiltonia— hammer 


Him fl to -ni-a, a. [Named after Mr. 
Hamilton, a botuiuat, of Woodlands, near 
Philadelphia.] 

Bot. : A genus of Cinchnnads, family Gm:t- 
tardidai. The {lowers are delightfully fragrant. 

Bam il to' ni an, a . [See def.] 

1. Gen. : Of or belonging to any person of 
the name of Hamilton. 

2. Spec. : (See the compound). 

Hamiltonian system, s. The name 
given to the system of teaching languages 
popularized in England by James Hamilton, 
though it was known long before his day, and 
was recommended by Locke in his Thoughts 
Concerning Education, § U>7. James Hamilton 
waa born in 1701L and m early life went to 
Hamburg, where he studied German under a 
French refugee named li'Angelis. After twelve 
lessons he was able to read an easy hook, his 
tutor having discarded the use of a grammar, 
and translated stories for his pupils word for 
word. Hamilton commenced business in 
Paris, but on the rupture of the Treaty of 
Anni ns, he was made a prisoner of war, and 
in 1814 went to America, intending to become 
a farmer. He changed his plana, however, 
and, adopting the method of D'Angclis, at- 
tained considerable success as a teacher of 
languages. He returned to England in 1823, 
and was very successful in Manchester. His 
plans excited a great deal of attention and no 
alight amount of opposition. Sydney Smith 
warmly defended them in the Edinburgh Ite- 
view of June, 1S2U, and says that the Hamil- 
tonian system “ teaches an unknown tongue 
by the closest interluieal translation, instead 
of leaving a boy to explore his way by the 
lexicon or dictionary, “ and “ postpones the 
study of grammar till a considerable progress 
has beea made and a great degree of practical 
grammar bas been acquired. The following are 
the opening words of the Gospel of St. John 
in Italian on the Hamiltonian system : — 

Net principle era il Verbo. 

In the beginning was the Word. 

ha-mite (1), ha-ml-te^, s. [Lat. hamus = 
ft book ; snff. - ite ( Palceont .) (q.v.).] 

Paleontology : 

1. (Of the form Hamites) : A genus of cepha- 
iopod molluscs, family Animonitidje. The 
•hell is book shaped, or beot upon itself more 



HAMITES. 


4fean once ; the courses separate. Fifty-eight 
species are known, from the Neocomian to the 
Chalk. Found in strata in Europe, India, and 
South America. (S. P. Woodward. ) 

2. (Of the form Hamite) : The English name 
for any fossil shell of the genus Hamites [l]. 

Ham' ite (2), s. [Ileb. cn ( Chham ) = as adj., 
warm, hot ; as subst., Ham, the youngest son 
of Noah ; -ite.] A descendant of Ham, a negro, 
an Ethiopian. 

H5m lt -ie, a. [Eng.. &c. Hamit(e) ; -ic.] 
Ethnol. £ Philol . .* Of or belonging to Ham, 
bis descendants or their languages. The name 
corresponds to the term Semitic for the Syro- 
Arabian languages, but there is difficulty in 
connection with both, for Canaan was the sod 
of Ham, but his descendants apparently spoke 
Phcenician, which was not an Hamitic, but a 
Semitic tongue. The term is sometimes used 
for the great but imperfectly known family of 
distinctively African languages. 

him km, s. (Etyin. doubtful.] A pudding 
made of a shoulder of mutton. 

h5,m'~ let, * hame - lest, 4 hame lat, 
* hame-lette, * ham-il-let, s. [O. Fr. 

hamel ; diniin. sutr. -ct ; O. Fris. ham = a 
home ; cogn. with A.S. ftdw = Eng. home.] A 
small village ; a little cluster of bouses in the 
country. (Tennyson ; Death of Wellington, vii.) 

*h3.m let-ed, a. [Eng. hamlet; -ed.] Liv- 
ing or settled down in a hamlet or village. 

••Un Actively lives hamlrted la some untravelled 
tillage '—FcUham • A ’csolrts. 

tl5.ni mel, s. [IIkmmel.] A small shed and en- 
closure used for sheltering cattle for fattening. 


ham mer, ’ham er,s. [A.ij. hamor; cogn. 
with Hut. hamcr ; Icel .human; Dan. hammer; 
Sw. hummarc; Ger. hammer ; O. 11. Ger. 
ha mar.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally : 

(1) A tool or instrumeut for driving nails, 
beating metals, Ac., and consisting of an iron 
or steed head llxed crosswise oil a handle. 

" The aruiureres abo 

With flic Mid hammer prlkmg to And fro" 

Chaucer - C. V.. 2.S11. 

(2) Anything resembling a hammer in ile 
shape, action, or use, as the striker of a clock. 

2. Fig. : Anything destructive, overwhelm- 
ing, or ruining. 

“That renowned pillar of truth Ami hammer of 
bereslea, 8t. Augustine.’’— Z/uteunH .• On Provalewc. 

IL Technically; 

1. Fire-arms: Formerly, the hammer of the 
flint-lock was the steel cover of the priming- 
pan, and the parts connected therewith which 
received the blow of the flint which was held 
in the cock. The hammer of the percussion- 
lock is the striking part itself. 

2. Machines : In addition to the hand im- 
plement called a hammer, large ones moved 
by machinery are used in manufactories. 
Thus there are power-hammers and steam- 
hammers, the former moved by any potent 
natural agent, as water or steam ; the latter 
specifically by steam. 

3. Music: A small padded mallet by which 
the string of a piano is struck. 

% (I) Geological hammer: 

Geoi. : A hammer suited for the use of 
geologists. At least two such implements are 
required — one for rough-hewiag specimens, 
the other for reducing them to smaller dimen- 
sions. The first should have a heavy head, 
with one end wedge-shaped, the other flat and 
square or rounded. The material should be 
Swedish iron, with well-tempered but not 
brittle steel ends welded on. The shaft 
should he thirteen, fourteen, or more inches 
long. (Rutley.) 

(2) Hammer and tongs : Violently. 

" Mr. Malone fell upou them hammer and tongs"— 
IT. Kings leg: Raocnthoe. ch. lx. 

hammer-axe, s. A double tool, having 
a hammer at one side of the handle aod an 
axe at the other. 

hammer-beam, s. 

Arch. : A beam in Gothic architecture which 
projects from the wall, and forms a sort of 
bracket- support for the tie-beams of an orna- 
mental roof. Hammer-beams never extend 
across an apartment ; and their ends are com- 
monly decorated with carvings, very fre- 
quently representing emblazoned shields. 
They are often used also in the principals of 
Gothic roofs to strengthen the framing and to 
diminish the lateral pressure that falls upon 
the walls. The hammer-beam is generally 
supported by a rib rising up from a corbel 
below, and in its turn forms the support of 
another rib, which, with that springing from 
the hammer-beam on the opposite side, consti- 
tutes an arch. 

Hammer-beam roof: A roof, the feet of the 
principat rafters of which are connected by a 
tie-beam, but usually rest in corbels. Half- 
rafters, carrying a vaulted superstructure, 
usually span the severy. 

hammer catcher, s. 

Music: A padded shoulder which catches 
the hammer on its return. 

hammer cloth, s. 

CaiTiage: The cloth which covers a coach- 
box ; so called from the old practice of carry- 



hammer-cloth. 

a. Bells ; b. c. i>. Pf&its. 


ing a hammer, nails, &c., in the box of the 
seat, or from hamper ; but, according toSkeat, 


hammer is lu re an adaptation of Dut. kernel 
0) heaven, (2) a tester, a covering ; cognate 
with Sw., Dan., & Ger. himmel = (1) heaveD, 
(2) a tester. 

hammer dressed, a. 

Mason ; Dressed or prepared with k. ham- 
mer ; specifically applied to building-stoaft 
dressed with a pointed hammer or pick. 

hammer engine, s. 

Mach. : A variety of the direct acting verti- 
cal steam engine, in which the supporting 
frame resembles that of a steam-hummer. 

hammer fish,.*. [Hammer headed shark.} 

hammer - harden, hammer hard, 

v.t. To beat metal with a hammer while cold, 
to close the pores and coudense the texture. 

" Ihtmmrr hnrd Is wlien you burden Irou or steel 
with much hammering on it.”— Moxon. 

hammer head, s. 

1. Qrd. Lang. : The cross piece of irou form- 
ing the head of a hammer. 

" Because It waa fashioned like a little mAllet or 
hammer-head. It w.ajj and is at this day called la 
Batiue malleolus."— P. Holland: Ptinie , bk. xviL, ch- 
xxli. 

2. Zool . : The same aa Hammer- fish (q.v.). 

hammer headed, a. 

Zool. : Having a head resembling a hammer. 

(1) Hammer-headed bat: 

Zool. : Hypsignathusmonstrosus, closely allied 
to White’s Fruit Bat, but differing from all 
other Pteropine bats in the extraordinary size 
and shape of its head, which, owing to the 
muzzle being enormously developed, bas a 
hammer-like appearance. It was discovered 
by Du Cbaillu in Western Africa, and described 
by Dr. Allen of Philadelphia. (Duncan.) 

(2) Hammer-headed skark : 

Zool. : A British fish, Zygcena malleus, and 
the genus Zygoma itself. The sides of the 
bead are greatly produced in a horizontal di- 
rection. Sometimes called Haiuiner-ftsh. 

hammer man, s. One who beats or 
works metal with a hammer; one who has 
charge of all that relates to the mechanical 
treatment of iron by the hammer. 

hammer-mark, s . A mark of the ham- 
mer, left from forging. 

hammer-oyster, s. 

Zool. : The molluscous genus Malleus, and 
especially Malleus vulgaris. It is not of the 
genuine Oyster family (Ostreidae), but is one 
of the Aviculidae. When young it is like an 
ordinary Avicnla, but, as it advances iu age, 
the two ears lengthen more and more, so as to 
be always increasingly hammer-like. It in- 
habits the Indian Archipelago. 

hammer-sedge, s. 

Bot. : Carexhirta. 

hammer-slag, s. 

Metal. : The coating of oxide of iron formed 
on iron by heat, which is removed by ham- 
mering the metal when cold. “It is black, 
opaque, slightly metallic in lustre, melts at a 
high temperature, and is strongly magnetic." 
(Percy.) 

hammer-stone, s. 

Anthropology : 

1. A stone implement held in the hand and 
used as a hammer by the Neolithic flint- 
workers. 

•* The hammrr-tfonei used lu the manufacture of 
flfut hatchets appear to have beeu usually quartzite 
pebbles."— Evans: Ancient Stont Implements, \>. 29. 

2. The name given to certain rarer stone 

implements of Neolithic age from their re- 
semblance to mining hammers. From their 
showing no 
traces of use, 
and their 
usual mate- 
rial, sand- 
stone. beiug 
unsuitable 
for the pur- 
pose of ham- 
mering, per- 
haps, also, 
from thei hammer-stone. 

having been 

often found near lakes, they have come to be 
classed as sinkers for nets or fishing-lines. 
Similar implements, but of granite or diorite, 
occur in the Ohio Valley ; some of them are 
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from throe to four inches long. They show 
no signs of abrasion, ami may have been used 
as bolas (q.v.), or, according to Evans (An- 
cient Stone Implements, ch. x.), as sinkers. 
But their use cannot be determined with cer- 
tainty, 

hammer-wort, s. The herb Peliitory. 
(Halliwcll.) 

h&m mer, v.t . <fe i. [Hammer, *.) 

A. Transitive : 

I. Literally : 

1. To beat with a hammer. 

2. To forge or form with a hammer; to 
shape by beating with a hammer. 

’* I had certainly been reduced to pay the public in 
hammered money, fur want of milled." — tlfyden: A 
Discount on Epic Poetry. 

II. Figuratively ; 

* 1. To cause or produce with a hammer, 
**And the smith his Iron measures hammered to the 

anvil's chime.” Longfellow: Nuremberg, 

* 2. To work out or forge in the mind with 
Intellectual labour ; to excogitate, (Generally 
followed by out.) 

" Indeed, I sometimes hammered out a line.” 

Gay, Ep. 1, To a Lady. 

* 3. To patch up, to frame. (Followed by 
up.) 

'* Some spirits, hy whom they were stirred and 
guided in the name of the people, hammered up the 
articl es. Bay ward. 

B. Intransitive: 

I. Literally: 

1. To work with a hammer. 

2. To make a noise like a hammer ; to act 
as a hammer ; to beat. 

•‘Round him hmdly hewed and hammered 
Mallet huge and heavy axe.” 

Longfellow: Mutician't Tale. 

II. Figuratively: 

1. To be busy in thought ; to be working or 
pondering in the mind. 

" Nor need'st thou much importune me to that. 

Whereon this mouth I have been hammering." 

Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, i. a 

2. To be in agitation or debate. 

" A thousand things are hammering In hla head.”— 
Dryden ; Sir Martin Mnrr-aU, i. 1. 

3. To attack persistently. (Followed by at.) 

" Better to clear prime forests . . . 

Thau hammer at this reverend gentlewoman.” 

Tennyton : Princett, lit 113. 

* hdm'-mer-a-ble, a. [Eng. hammer ; 
•able.] That inay or can be fashioned or 
formed with a hammer ; malleable. 

ham mer er, s. [Eng. hammer; -er.] One 
who works with a hammer ; a hammer-man. 

ham'-mer-mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Hammer, v .] 

A. & B. vis pr. par. A partieip. adj, : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Lit. : The aet or art of beating, forging, 
or forming with a hammer. 

2. Fig. : A constant beating, working, or 
agitation. (P. Holland : Plutarch, p. 833.) 

ham mock, * ha ma ca, * ha-mac ca, s. 

[Sp. harnaca ; cf. O. Dut. httmmak. Originally 
Carib or Brazilian Indian (?).] 

1. Originally : A kind of suspended bed 
made of manilla, sea-grass, or other fibre net- 
work, and used by the natives of the West 
Indies, Brazil, &c. 

** A great many Indians came for the purpose of bar- 
tering their cotton and Aumacas or nets m which they 
Bleep /' — Columbia • First Voyage. 

2. Naut. : A kind of hanging or swinging 
bed formed of canvas, about six feet by four, 
suspended by lanyards from rings in the deck 
beams. 

“Then swift descending with a seaman’s baste, 
Stips to bis hammock and forgets the blast. " 

Vow per: Retirement. 436. 

3. vis used noiv on shore : A swinging or sus- 
pended bed made of canvas or network, and 
hung by hooks or other contrivance from the 
roof, ceiling, a tree, &c. 

hammock - battens, hammock - 
racks, s. pi. 

Naut. : Cleats or battens from which the 
hammocks are suspended. 

hammock nettings, s. pi. 

Naut. : A row of forked, upright, iron 
stanchions, supporting a netting or wooden 
trough, in which the seamen stow their ham- 
mocks during the day. 
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hammock - racks, s. pi. [Hammock- 

BATTENS. J 

hammock shroud, *. A poetical ex- 
pression which derives its force from the fact 
that the bodies of sailors or other persons 
dying at sea are sewn up in hammocks and 
committed to the deep. 

•‘Hla heavy-shotted hammock shroud." 

Tennyton ; In Menioriam, 11. IS, 

ha moso, a. [Mod. Lat. lumosus.] [Hamous.] 

Hot. : Curved like a fish-hook, hooked, bent. 

ha‘ mous, a. [Lat. humus = a hook ; Gr. 
X*p6s ( chamos ) = a fish-hook ; cf. Gael, cham 
— bent, and sutf. -oms.J 

Bot. : Hamose (q.v.). 

H&mp den (p silent), s. [John Hampden, 
the celebrated patriot, who was mortally 
wounded in a skirmish at Chalgrove, in Ox- 
fordshire, and died June 24, 1643.] 

Hampden clubs, s. pi. 

Hist, : Clubs formed throughout Britain in 
1816, nominally lo advocate reform. A Com- 
mittee drawn from both Houses of Parliament 
was appointed to inquire into their working, 
and reported, on February 9, 181V, that their 
olyect wa9 revolution. 

ham per (I), s. [A corrupt, of hanaper (q.v.).*] 
A large eoarsely-made covered wicker-work 
basket, used for packing articles for carriage. 

“The next rhyming letter shews that her reply was 
n hamper of oysters. — Vow per : On the High Price of 
Fish. (Note.) 

* h&m per (2), s. [Hamper, v.) 

I. Ord. Lang. : Anything which hampers or 
impedes free action ; a fetter. 

** Shackles, shack lockes, hamper!, gives, and chalnea." 

Broome: Britannia » Pastorals, bk. 1., s. 7. 

II. Naut. : Equipment and gear about the 
decks of a vessel. 

ham -per (1), v.t. [Probably the same as 
hamble or ha-mi, from A.S. hamelian — to 
mutilate.] 

1. To impede the motion or free action of; 
to shackle, to fetter. 

“ I must own, I was greatly surprised when I saw 
the spider Immediately sally out. and. In less than a 
minute, weave a new net round its captive, and when 
It was fairly hampered in this manner, it was seized, 
aud dragged into the hole.*’— Goldsmith : The Bee. 
No. 4, The Sagacity of tome I meet t. 

* 2. To ensnare, to inveigle, to entangle. 

*' She’ll hamper thee, and dandle thee like a haby.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry 1*7., i. 3. 

3. To impede, to hinder, to embarrass; to 
perplex. 

“The emperors . . . showed no disposition to hamper 
the general relations between the clergy and their 
flocks." — Gardiner A Mullinger : Introd. to Eng. Hitt., 
ch. i. 

* 4. To hinder, to prevent, to put a stop to. 

*' To anihbe and hamper the hardeuease of herte that 
reigned in the people.’ — L'dal : Luke xviv. 

5. To put ont of order ; to derange the 
mechanism of. 

* ham-per (2), v.t. [Hamper (1), $.] 

1. To put into or enclose iu a liampeF. 

2. To load with hamper. 

M If you were well hampered."— Bailey : Eratmut, 
p. 325. 

Hamp'-shir-ite, s. [Eng. Hampshire); -ite 
(Alin.) (q.v.).] 

Mi». : The name given by Hermann, to the 
steatite of certain steatitic pseudomorplis. 
Dana does not believes it is a good species. 

Hamp -ton Court, s. [See def.] The place 
in Middlesex where Cardinal Wolsey built the 
palace or mansion which lie in 1525 presented 
to Henry VIII., aud which William III. iu 1694 
altered and enlarged. 

Hampton Court Conference: [Conference]. 

ham' shac kle, v.t. [Eng. ham, and s/iacWe.] 

1. Lit. : To fasten the head of an ox, horse, 
&e., to one of its fore-legs, so as to prevent its 
straying or running away ; to shackle. 

2. Fig : To hamper ; to fetter ; to embar- 
rass, to curb, to restrain. 

ham'-ster, s. [Ger. hamster; G. H. Ger, 
hamistro , hamastro .] 

Zool. : Cricetus, a genus of Mnridse (Mice), 
bnt distinguished from Mus itself by the 
presence of cheek pouches. The Common 
Hamster, Cricetus vulgaris, is found in Europe, 
being distributed from t he Rhine to Central 
Siberia. Fossil in lbe l’ost-Tertiary. 
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ham' string, s. [Eng. hum, and string.) 
Ami/. : At the back of the knee-joint the 
tendon of the biceps muscle forms the outer 
hamstring, and the sartorius (tailor’s muscle), 
witli the tendons of the gracilis, semi-tendl- 
ii os us, and semi-membraiiosus, the inner ham 
string, with the two heads of the gastro- 
cnemius muscle between. The hamstring 
muscles extend the hip and Ilex the knee, 

hftm string, v.t. [IIamstrtno, s] To lama 
or disable by cutting or severing the tendon* 
of the ham. 

“Ho . . . would have cut hla way through them, 
had they not hamttringed hla horse." — Macaulay . 
Hitt. Eng., ch. V. 

ham Strung, pa. par. or a. [IIamstrino, r.] 

* ham u-lar, o. [Lat. hamulus, dimin. of 
hamus =. a ‘hook.] Hooked ; hook-like. 

Tf llomular process of the sphenoid bane : 
Anat. : A slender, book -like proeess ; a pro- 
longation of the internal pterygoid plate of 
the sphenoid bone. 

hS,m'-u-lose, a. [Lat. hamul(vs) ; Eog., &c. 
sutf. -osc, from Lat. -osus.) 

Bot. : Covered with little hairs. 

ham' U lus, s. [Dimin. of Lat. hamus (q.v.).] 

1. Bot, : A hooked bristle. It is found in 
the flower of Uneinia. 

2. Anal. : A hook-like process at the apex 
of the cochlea in the ear. 

3. Surg . : An instrument for extracting the 
fetus. 

hamulus lachrymalis, s. 

Anat. : The pointed extremity of the lachry- 
mal canal, fitting into an angle between tbe 
superior maxillary and the inferior turbinated 
bone. (Quoin.) 

ha' mus (pi. ha'-mi), s. [Lat. — a hook.) 

[Hamate.] 

Bot. (PL) : Hooks (q.v.). 
han, haun, s. [Hand.] (Scotch.) 

* han, v.t. & i. [Have.] 

* han, pres, indie, of v. [Have.] 

Han, s. [Ch.] 

Hist. : A Chinese dynasty, reigning from 
b.c. 20 to a, d. 25. It was fouaded by Lew 
Pang, and was succeeded by the Eastern Han 
Dynasty, which lasted till a.d. 237. 

* han'-5,p, s. [0. Fr.] [Hanaper.] A silver 
or goldeu goblet or cup used on state occa- 
sions. 

han'-a per, * han-y-pere, s. [Low Lat. 

hana)>erium = a basket or vessel for keeping 
cups io ; O. Fr. hanap = a eup ; A. S. hncep ; 
Dut. nap ; 0. H. Ger. hnap ; Gr. najf ] 

1. Ord. Ixing. : A large basket ; a hamper. 

*• Hanypere or hamper. Catiistrum.’ —Prompt. 
Parr. 

2. Law : A kind of basket used by the 
sovereigns of England in which to hold and 
carry their treasury while travelling from 
place to place ; the royal treasury. The Clerk 
of the Hanaper received all moneys due to the 
Crown for sealing charters, patents, commis- 
sions, ami wits. He was in daily attendance 
on the Lord Chancellor or the Lord Keeper 
iu term time and at all times of sealing, hav- 
ing with him leathern bags, into which lie put 
all charters as they were sealed. There was 
also a Controller of the Hanaper, whose duty 
it was to see that the fees were duly paid into 
the hanaper. 

“This charge they Iftid to John Hales, clerk of th« 
hanaper. a good and publick f pin ted man." — St rype : 
Memorials ; Edw. VI (an. 1543). 

♦hanaper- office, $. An office of the 
Court of Chancery. By 5 aud 6 Viet., c. 103, 
it was abolished, that Act transferring th« 
duties to other offices. 

•’ These writs (relating to the businessof the subject) 
and the returns to them. were, according to the sim- 
plicity of ancient times, orit’.nally kept in a hamper, 
in hanaperio; and the others (relating to such mat- 
ters wherein the Crown la immediately or mediately 
conceruedl were prepared in a little sack or letg; and 
thence hath arisen the distinction of the hanaper 
office and petty bag office." — Blackstone : Commen- 
taries, bk. iii., ch. 4. 

Han -ba-lites, s. pi. [Named after Ahmed 
I bn Ilanbal iu the eighth century.] 

Religions : A Mohammedao sect ; a branch 
of the Sunnites, 


boil, ho^; poilt, jofrl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench ; go, gem ; thin, this; sin, a 3 ; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = t 
-clan. • tlan = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; - tlon, -sion = zhun. -clous, -tions, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, 4c. = b$L d«L 
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*lmn 9 ©, *haunce, v.t, [Enhance.] To 

raise, to elevate, 

'* Biitaothly they change her ahuicmitenus, for the 
hnunslvg ol the pole. — Chaucer: AUroUibe. 

hilll 9 ©, 8. [H A CNCH.J 

1. Architecture: 

(1) Tlie two lower portions of a four-centred 
»rch ; the part between the lianch (haunch) 
and the springing. 

(2) A small arch by which n straight lintel 
is sometimes united to its jamb or hnjHJst. 

(3) (PL): The ends of elliptical arches, which 
are area of smaller circles than the middle 
part of the arch. 

2. Navt. (PL): Falls of the fife-rails placed 
on balusters on the poop and qnarter-deck 
down to the gangway, 

hanch, s. [FUuncii.] 

han - 9 hin-ol, «. [Mexican.] 

Pot. : Heimia salicifolia , a plant of the order 
Lythracere, having yellow flowers, whilst most 
of the order have red nr purple. It la said to 
excite violent perspiration, and Is nsed by tho 
Mexicans as a powerful remedy In venereal 
diseases. 

h^n cor-nl-a, *. [Named after Phil. Han- 

corn.] 

Bot. : A genns of Apocynnceae, tribe Carls- 
sere. Hancomia pitbescens Is a tree with a 
viscid milky juice, pendnloim branches, fra- 
grant flowers, and a delicious fruit about as 
large as a plum. It grows In Brazil. 

h£nd, ‘hande, ‘bond, *honde, ». A a. 

[A.S. hand, hand ; eogn. with Dut hand ; Icel. 
hand , hand; Sw. hand; Dan. haand ; O H. 
Ger. hant ; Goth, handus; Ger. hand. From 
the same root as Gotli. hinthati (pa. t. hanth , 
pa. par. hunthans) = to take, to eeize.) 

A. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) In the same een9a as II. 1. 

(2) A measure of four inches ; a palm, nsed 
chiefly in the measuring of a horse : as, a 
horse thiiteen hands high. 

(3) As muen as may be held in the hand ; a 
handful. 

(4) A handle or helve. 

2. Figuratively: 

*0) Performance, handiwork, workmanship. 

“ Ye have made a fin© hand t fellows, ■* 

Shakesp.: Henry nil., ▼. 4, 

(2) Power or capability of performance; 
Skill. 

(3) An act, a deed, that which is done. 

"Thou newest the contradiction between my heart 

and hand."— King Charles: Eikcm Basil ike. 

(4^ Action, labour; act of the hand ; exertioD. 
*(5) Manner of proceeding or action. 

’’ As her majesty hath received great profit, bo mar 
ebe, by a moderate hand, from time to time reap the 
like. —Bacon : Henry 177. 

(6) Agency ; part or share In acting or per- 
forming. 

" Ood must have set • more than ordinary esteem 
apon that which David was not thought fit to have an 
Hand in .“— South ■ Sermons. 

(7) Agency, medium. 

" The word of the Lord, which he spake hy the hand 
Of his servant Ahijah the prophet"—! Kings xtr. 18. 

(8) Side, direction, part : whether right or 
left. 

" For the other side of the coart-gate on this hand, 
and that hand, were hangings of fifteen cubits."— 
Exodus xxxviil. 15. 

(9) Part, quarter, side. 

“It Is allowed on all hands, that the people of Eng. 
land are more corrupt In their morals than any other 
nation this day under the ann."— Sudft. 

00) Possession, power, control, manage- 
ment, superintendence. 

“Sacraments serve as the model instruments of God 
to that purpose ; the use whereof U In our hands.”— 
Booker: Eccles. Polity, 

* (11) Advantage, gain, superiority. 

..“The Preoch king, supposing to make his hand hy 
those rode ravages in England . —■ Hayward 

* 02) Influence, power, control. 

“Flattery, the dangerous nurse of vice. 

Got hand upon his youth." Daniel: Civ# Wars. 

* (13) Method of government ; discipline ; 
restraint. 

" Menrlaus bare an heavy hand over the citizens."— 

2 Maccnbrc* v 23, 

* (14) An agent ; a person or medium em- 
ployed. (Swift.) 


(15) A workman ; an agent. • 

“A dictionary containing a natural history require# 
too many hands, as Weil iu too much time. Locke. 

(10) A person employed, a workman ; as, 
There are so many hands engaged. Specif., 
used of the number of sailom in a vessel : as, 
She carried an many hands. 

(17) A person *, used especially in such 
phrases as. He is a line hand at apeakiug; a 
poor hand at talking, Ac. 

(18) A style of writing or ]>ennmnaliip. 

** '■ die Indictment of the good Lord Heating*. 

" hich in a set hand fairly is engrossed. *' 

* r, . . tiiMkesp., Richard III^ Ui. 1 

* (19) Rate, price. 

’• business la Ijoogbt at a dear hand, where there la 
nmall dispatch. —Bacon, 

* (20) Terma, condition. 

"Admire and accept the mystery ; but at no hand 
by pride. Ignorance, lotereat, or vanity wrest It to 
Ignoble seoaea. —Taylor: Worthy Communicant. 

* (21) A acheme, course, or line of action. 

i t£?T ra . lt . of Z OUT own »»?•* think which hand 
1b best to takeT — Hen Jonson. 

IL Technically: 

1. Anatomy: 

0) Human : The organ of prehension is 
composed of twenty-seven bones: eigbtearjval, 
five metacarpal, and fourteen phalangeal. It is 
ie also supplied plentifully with pronator and 
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L The Scaphoid. 2. The Setnflnnar. S. The Cunei- 
form. i. The Pisiform. g Tbe Trapezium. 6. The 

Trapezoiles. 7. The Os Magnum, 6. The Und. 

form. ». 10, 11, 12, 13. The Metacarpal booea. 14 to 

27. The three row* of Phalanges. 

supinator moscles, flexors and extensors, the 
former on the palmar aspect of the hand the 
latter on the back, and with nerv es and blood- 
vessels, ligaments, articulations, skia, nails, 
and in most cases, on the hack of the hand, 
especially iu the male sex, a quantity of hair/ 

(2) Compar. : All vertebrate animals have 
their anterior extremities terminated by bones 
corresponding to those of the human hand, 
but the latter is more complicated and sus- 
ceptible of being used for a greater variety of 
purposes than in their case. The footprints 

of the LabyrinthodontAmphibiaasaresomuch 

like those which would be left by a hand that 
they were called originally Cheirotherium. As 
genuine internal booe9 do not exist in the 
lnvertebrata, parts superficially resembling 
the human hand are not homologous with the 
anatomical structure of that organ in man. 

2. HoraL : The pointer or ind jx-finger of a 
watch, clock, or counter : hour, minute, 
seconds, as the case may be ; or known by the 
dial to which it belongs, as in the respective 
dials of the gasnieter or other dial-register. 

"A a Idler is a watch that wants both hands” 

Cowper . Retirement, «3L 

3. Firearms: The email of a gun-stock. 

4. Cards: 

(1) The cards held hy a single player. 

"When they came and looked over the hands. A 
fame tbe like or which had oerer beeo teen was played 
for theixedlficatioo."— Pall Mall Gazette. April 17.188b 

(2) A game at cards. 

(3) A part or share in a game of cards. 

’* Tour half-and-half players who have on ohjeetlon 
to take a hand." —Lamb Etsayt of Elia ; Mrs. Battle. 

(4) One of the players in a game of cards ; 
the eldest hand ia the player next after the 
dealer, in the order in which the cards are dealt. 

(5) A single round in a game, in which all 
the earda dealt are played. 

5. Tennis , Rackets, Ac. : A player’s torn to 
serve the ball. 

6. Commercial : 

0) Five of any article of sale : as, five 
oranges or five herrings make a hand. 

(2) A bundle or head of tobacco leaves tied 
together without the stem being stripped. 

(3) A shoulder of pork. (Mrs. Gaskell ; 
Sylvia's Loiters, ch. iv.) 


B. As adjective : 

I. Belonging to or used by the hand ; com- 
mon in composition. 

* 2. Tame. 

Hi .At hand: Near, close; not distant or 
Car olf. 

0) Of place : (Shakesp. : Mcr. of Ven. % y. IX 
(2) Of time: (Shakesp.: Macbeth, v. 4). 

*2. Al any hand: On any account ; at an* 
rate. 

** him f>rtch off hi* drum at any hand." 

BhaJcesp. : Alfa H ell That Ends H ell, UL «. 

*3 . At no hand: On no account. 

4. At the hand or hands of: From, through ; 
hy the agency or medium of. 

“ Lot T»nmr drew tho m«it In mr sight, that ! may 
mi It at her hand.' — 2 Samuel xilb «, 

5. At first hand: Directly from the pro- 
dneer or originator ; fresh, new, direct. 

6. At second hand ; From an intermediate 
source ; not directly. 

7. By hand : 

(1) With the hands, as distinguished from 
the use of instruments or machines: as, a 
drawing doue by hand. 

(2) By the medium of a messenger or agent : 
as, To send a letter by hand. 

(3) A term applied to the artificial rearingof 
children or the young of the lower animals. 

" Be gratefal. boy. to them which hroaght you op 6» 
hand. —Dickens : Great Ex f sedations, Ch. Iv. 

8. For one's own hand: For one's self; for 
one’s own account or interest. 

9. From hand to hand: From one person to 
another. 

“ Laps© /rcrm hand to hand.” 

. , , Tennyson: Talking Qak, 2ZS. 

10. In hand: 

(1) In a atate of preparation or exeention. 

" What revels are hand t " 

Shakesp. : Midsummer Sight's Dream , V. L. 

(2) Present payment; in respect to the 
ceiver. 

“A considerable reward in hcmd.”—TOU>tson. 

(3) Under consideration or debate. 

“ It 1* indifferent to the matter In hand.”— Locke.' 

(4) Under control ; as. To keep a horse well 
in hand. 

IL In one's hands: In one’s control, man- 
agement, or discretion, 

“learin? th* matter entirely In their hands."— 
Leons : Cred. Early Roman HisU{ 1856). Ch-Xi.pt. i.. JL„ 
VOL L t p» 411* 

12. Off one's hands: Finished, done with. 

13. On hand : Id present possession ; In 
Stock. 

14. On o n€s hands: To one’s care, control, 
or management ; as a burden to one. 

15. Out of hand : 

(1) Done, ended, completed 

(2) At once, off hand, directly; without- 
hesitation. 

“They executed hhconimandemeototrf of hande."— 

Holdings : Caesar, to. 12 >. 

16. To one's hand: Ready, prepared ; in 
readiness. 

17. Under ones hand: TVith the projier sig- 
nature of the person’s name. 

* 18. Hand in and tmi: An old game pro- 
hibited by Edward IV. 

19. Hand in hand, hand-in-hand : 

0) Lit, : With hands mutually clasped. 

“Enoch and Annie sitting hand In hand." 

Tennyson: Enoch Arden, 98, 

(2) Figuratively : 

(a) In union ; unitedly. 

“Beauty and anguish wxlltlng handdn-ht$nd. m 

Tennyson: Dream of Fair Women, IA. 

* ( b ) Fit, pat, apt. 

“A kind of hand-in-hand comparison."— Shaken*, x 
Cymbcline, L ft. ^ 

20. Hand over hand ; 

0) Lit. : By passing the handa alternately 
one above or before the other: as, “To climb 
a rope hand over hand. 

(2) Fig. : Rapidly. 

* 2L Hand over head : Negligently, rashly, 
carelessly; withont looking or seeing what 
one does or i9 about 

"The titles, which hand over head hsre served then 
turn."— Bacon. 

22. Hand to hand , * Hande to hands: 

(1) As adj. : Close together. 

(2) Asadv.: In close fight 

•'Sauharzanes there made a challenge tdfyght hande 
to hande.” — Brende: Quintus Curtius, fa 18b 


©tc, fftt. fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her. there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot* 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, ynite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = e ; ey = a; qn = kw. 
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23. Hand to mouth : Ae present or pressing 
wants require, without making provision for 
the future. 

" I can got 1 »tpuI from hand to moutt, uoid make 
even at the year's end."— L'Kttrawje. 

21. Hands off : Stand offl forl>ear to touch l 

25. Heavy on hand : Hard to manage. 

26. Hot at hand : Difficult to manage. 

** Hollow men, like liorsea hot at hand" 

Shakexp. t Julius Ctrmr, IT. 5. 

27. Light in hand : Easy to manage. 

These last three meanings are borrowed 

from the manage. 

28. To ask (or give) the hand of: To ask (or 
give) in marriage. 

29. To he hand and glove with : To be very 
Intimate with. 

30. To bear a hand : 

Kant. : To help, to give a helping hand ; to 
hasten. 

* 31. To bear in hand % * To bear on hand t 
* To bear on honde : To delude ; to cheat or 
mock l>y false promises. 

*' A rrwcally yea foraooth knave, to bear in hand, and! 
then stand upou security."— Khakesp. : 2 Henry IV., 
L 2 

32. To change hands : To change owners ; to 
become the property of another. 

33. To come to hand : To be received ; to 
come within one’s reach. 

" First fruits, the green ear, ami the yellow sheaf, 
Uuculled, aa came to hand." 

AfUton : P. L., xi. 435, 

* 3J. To get hand : To gain influence. 

* 35. To give one's hunds: To applaud, to 
approve by applause. 

36. To give the hand to : To be reconciled to. 

37. To have a hand in : To have a share in ; 
to be concerned in ; to be mixed up In. 

38. To have one's hands fall : To be fully 
occupied ; to he full of business. 

4 39. To hold hand with : To be equal ; to 
hold oue’s own ; to vie; to rival. 

*• She in beauty, educatiou. blood. 

Holds handt with auy i>rince*a in the world.* 

Shake! p. : Kiuy John, 1L 2. 

10. To lay hands on : 

(1) To assault, 

(2) To seize. 

11. To lend a hand: To help, to give as- 
sistance. 

* 42. To make a hand : To gain an advantage ; 
to profit. 

4 43. Toput (or stretch) forth the hand against,: 
Scrip. : To use violence against ; to attack. 

* 44. To put one's hands to another's goods : 
Scrip. : To steal them. 

* 45. To put the last (or finishing) hand to: 
To finish off; to give the last touch or polish 
to. 

46. To set the hand to : To undertake ; to 
engage in. 

“That the Lord thy God may bless thee. In all th&l 
thou Sfttett thine hand to." — Ueut. xxiii. 20, 

47. To shake hands: To clasp the right hand 
mutually in token of friendship, greeting, or 
reconciliation. 

4 48. To strike hands : To make a bargain or 
contract ; to become surety. 

49. To take by the hand : To take under one’s 
protection, care, or guidance. 

50. To take in hand: To undertake, to 
attempt. 

'* Out of them you dare take in hand to lay open the 
original of aucb a nation. "Spenser : Pretent Mate of 
Ireland. 

51. To wash one's hands of: To declare one- 
self no longer responsible for; to renounce 
for ever. 

52. A cool hand: One who is not easily 
abashed or put out of countenance. 

53. A heavy hand : Severity, oppress: on. 

54. A light hand: Gentleness, moderation, 
kindness. 

55. An old hand : One who is experienced, 
not. a uovice. 

56. A slack hand: Idleness, carelessness. 

57. A strict hand : Severe or vigorous dis- 
cipline. 

58. Clean hands: Innocence, freedom from 
guilt. 

* 59. To stand one in hand: To concern, to 
be of importance to. 

“ It ttandeth Him in hand, it toncheth Him in 
honour."— A ndrewes: Sermon*, iv. 14. 


hand -anvil, s. 

Locksmith . : A small movable anvil nsed by 
locksmiths. It may he supported by the 
work-beuch or held in one hand ; a stake. 

hand -axe, s. A light axe which may be 
used in one hand in the manner of a hatchet. 

hand hall, s. IIIandrall.] 
hand harrow, s. [Handdarrow.] 

hand-bill, s. A bill-huok ; a chopping- 
tool. [Bill-hook.] 

hand hoard, s. A board used in rolling 
port-fire cases and similar work. 

hand hook, 5. [Gcr. Anwlfoueft,] A small 
book or treatise on any subject, such as could 
be easily ca^°d in the hand ; a compendium ; 
& manual. 

hand-borer, s. 

) Vdl-boring: A pitehing-boreror short borer 
used at the commencement of a well or shaft. 

+ hand borrow, s. A surety, a manual 
pledge. {Wharton.) 

hand-braee, s. A tool for boring, eon- 
eisting of a cranked spindle, at one end of 
which a broad head or breast-plate is attached 
by a swivel ; at the other end a socket, into 
which a drill can he fixed. 

hand cart, s. A two- wheeled vehicle, 
its body balanced on its axle, adapted to 
carry loads of parcels or goods, and propelled 
by hand. Tlie varieties of the liand-cart are 
somewhat numerous, hut they all preserve the 
general features stated. 

4 hand-eraft, s. [Handicraft.] 

4 handicraftsman, s. [Handicrafts- 
man.] 

hand-cultivator, s. 

Agric. : A cultivator on a smell scale, adapted 
to be drawn or propelled by manual power. 

hand-eulverin, s. A culverin small 
enough to be carried in the hand. It was in 
use for a time from about a.d. 1440. 

hand director, $. 

Music: An apparatus designed to assist a 
player to acquire a good position of the hands 
at tha piano ; a hand-guide. 

hand drill, s. A drilling tool for metal, 
operated by hand, In contradistinction to a 
drilling machine. 

hand-drop, s. A popular name for para- 
lysis of the hand, caused by the action of lead. 

hand- fast, v.t. [Handfast.] 

' hand-fasting, s. [Handfastino.) 
hand feed-pump, s. 

Naut. : A deck feeding pump. 

* hand-fetter, s. A manacle ; a hand- 
cuff. 

hand-file, s. A generic term, including 
most forms c>f files. [File.] 

hand-fish, s. [Cheironectes.] 

hand-footed, a. Having feet formed 
like the human hand ; cheiropodous. 

hand-gear, 3. 

Stcam-eng. : The handles of the working 
gear. The parts by which the driver controls 
tli a action of the engine ; three sets of levers 
and rods connected to the slide-valve, eeceu- 
tric-rods, regulator- valves, and feed-pipecoeks, 
whereby he can put on or shut off steam to 
the cylinders, water to the boiler, or place tho 
alide-valves in a forward or backward position 
at his pleasure, 
hand grapnel, s. 

Naut. : A small anchor, 
hand-grenade, s. [Grenade, If.) 
*hand grip, 4 hand gripe, s. [Hand- 

oniPE.] 

hand-guide, s. 

Music : Tha same as Hand-director. 
[Guide-main.] 

* hand gyve, v.t. To maoacle. 

hand hammer,.". Tha machinist’s work- 
ing hammer, nsed in engine, and boiler work, 
in contradistinction to tha two-handed flog- 
ging hammer and the sledge. 


hand-holo, s. 

Steam-boiler : A small hole at or near U 10 
bottom of a boiler, for the insertion of the 
hand in cleaning, &c. It is closed by a hand- 
hole plate, and is smaller than a manhole. 

hand-hook, s. 

Forging : 

1. A hent instrument nsed by smiths lu 
twisting square iron. 

2. A hook for handling shells ; a shell-hook. 

hand jack, s. A portable mechanical 
power fortdevatingthe end of a block of stone 
or piece of timber, to allow rollers to he put 
underneath. The power is obtained by a rack 
and pinion, placed in a block of wood about 
thirty inches long, ten broad, and six wide. 

hand language, s. The art of convers- 
ing with the hands ; dactylology ; clieirology. 
[Gesture-language.] 

hand-lathe, s. 

1. A small lathe mounted on a bench or 
table and turned by a hand-crank, or by a 
bow. it is usually portable, and may lie 
secured by a clamp to the hench. It is used 
by watch and clock makers, dentists, aud 
other workers in small machinery. 

2. A bar-lathe ; one whose puppets slide on 
a prismatic bar. 

hand letter, s. 

Bookbind. : A finisher's hand-tool whose 
face is a single letter. 

hand-levels, s. pi. 

Mining : Levels in Yorkshire, about four 
feet in height, and three feet in width, giving 
just room enough for a man to pass through 
in a constrained position, pushing before him 
a little waggon called a driving waggon. 

hand-made, «. 

Paper: Said of paper made with a wire- 
cloth and deckel, by slipping out a quantity 
of pulp, allowing a partial drainage, aud then 
transferring the mat to the felts. 

* hand-making, s. The act of pilfering 
or thieving ; theft. 

hand-mallet, s. A mallet with a wooden 
handle. 

hand-mould, s. Tha mould in which 
hand-made type is cast. It has a lip to 
receive the metal which runs into the mould 
containing the matrix. The mould Is then 
opened, and tha type drops ont. 

hand-organ, $. An organ arranged to 
play automatically from a rotatory motion ; 
its parts consist of the pipes, arranged verti- 
cally in the front, the barrel, placed at the top 
and back, the keys, vertically between the two, 
the bellows under the barrel, and the grinding 
and shifting gear at the side. [Musical- box.] 

hand-paper, s. A particular sort of 
paper well-known In the Record Office, and so 
called from the water-mark (e^*), which goes 
back to the fifteenth century. 

hand-pegger, s. A portable pegging- 
inacbioe, operated by hand, and fed around 
the shoa, the operator holding the machine in 
a vertical position, and turning a crank which 
eets all its working parts in motion. 

hand-plant, hand-tree, s. 

Bot. : The Manita (Chci rostemon platanoides), 
one of the Sterculiads. Calyx large, angular ; 
corolla none, stamens combined into a column, 
with five narrow anthers surrounding the 
curved style. These resemble a hand, furnished 
with long clawe. It is found in Mexico. 

hand planter, s. A corn-planter carried 
in the hands, or by one hand, and thrust into 
the ground like a stick. (American.) 

hand play, s. A word formed on the 
analogy of sword-play (q.v.) ; the intercliange 
of blows in hand-to-haud encounters. 

'• Some lingerlug memory of Scaudinarlan glee la 

the hart! hand-play of battle." — Pall SI all Gazette, 

Mny 2. 18S4. 

hand-press, s. A press worked by the 
hand, as distinguished from one worked by 
steam, water, &c. 

hand -promise, s. A peculiarly solemn 
aod. unless by common consent, irrevocable 
form of betrothal, usual among the Irish 
peasantry. Whenever one of the parties to a 
hand-promise dies, without haring been re» 


b6il, b 6$; poilt, cat, gell, chorus, 9 hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -mg. 
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leased, or having rclujised the other, tin* sur- 
vjvor, in presence of witnesses, grasps the 
hand of the deceased, wpeating a special form 
of words recalling the promise. 

*• Few would rely on the word or oath of any man 
who ii;ul been known tu hrenk a ha mLprom isr , " — 
Carter on : Trait $ A Stories ; Going to Maynooth. 

hand pump, $. 

Steam-engine ; 

1. A pump placed alongside the fire-box of 
a locomotive and worked by a hand-lever, to 
feed the boiler when the engine has to stand 
with steam up. 

2. An ordinary small pump for domestic and 
other uses, as distinguished from a power 
pump. 

hand- punch, s. A punch for perforating 
tickets, leather, or paper, for the insertion of 
eyelets or for other purposes. It has a cutting 
tube and an anvil, or a punch and hollow die. 
The conductor’s punch is a familar instance. 

hand rubbing, s. The name given in the 
army to the manipulation which horses’ legs 
undergo, chiefly at feeding-times, and which 
should lie continued for about twenty minutes. 

( Foyle. ) 

* hand-sale, s. A sale made or confirmed 
hy joining of hands. 

hand screen, 3. A small fan-like screen, 
nsed by ladies to keep oil' the heat of a tire, a 
glaring light, &c, 

hand shears, s. 

Metal-working : 

1. A machine for cutting metallic plates, 
having a reciprocating knife, cutting shear- 
wise, and moved by a hand-lever. 

2. Shears used hy hand in cutting eheet- 
mctal. 

* hand shoe, s. [Hanoshoe.] 
hand shuttle, s. 

Weaving : The common -shuttle, as dis- 
tinguished from the fly-shuttle. 

■* hand-smooth, a. Perfectly smooth or 
flat. 

hand spinning machine, 5 . [SPIN- 
NING -WHEEL.] 

hand-stamp, s. A stamp for cancelling, 
dating, or addressing papers, envelopes, docu- 
ments, &c. 

hand- swipe, s. The well-sweep or well- 
pole of the West; the shadflf of Egypt and 
Syria. [Shaduf.] 

hand timber, s . Underwood, 
hand-tree, s. [Hand-plant.] 

hand-truck, s. A small truck used in 
mills, shops, and warehouses. 

hand waled, a. Picked out with the 
hand ; carefully selected. (Scotch.) 

hand -wheel, s. The term applied to 
wheels which are turned by hand to actuate 
machinery, to set it in motion or to stop it. 
Hand-wheel lathe : [Hand-lathe]. 

hand winged, a. Furnished with hands 
developed into wings, cheiropterous ; used of 

bats. 

* hand-weapon, s. A weapon to be 
wielded by the hand. (Numbers xxxv. IS.) 

hands down, adv. 

1. Lit. (f- Racing : Winning with ease; hav- 
ing no occasion to call upon a horse. 

2. Fig. : Easily ; without exertion. 

" He's the boy who can give Max Muller ten lan. 
guages start, and heat huu hands down In a canter.''— 
Truth, April 10, 18a*. p. 545. 

fe&nd, v.t. <fc i. [Hand, js.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. To give or transmit with the hand. 

2. To transmit, to give in succession ; to 
pass on (generally with down). 

" I know no other way of securing these monuments, 
and making them numerous enough to be handed 
down to future ages." — Addison: On Medals, 

3. To seize ; to lay hands on ; to touch. 

"If you can command these elements to silence, and 
work the peace of the present, we will not hand a rope 
more."— Snakesp. : Tempest, 1. l. 

4. To guide or lead by the hand. 

•'This therefore should he carefully watched, aud a 
young niau with great dillgeuce handed over it."— 
Locke. 


5, To manage, with the band or hands ; to 
move with the hand. 

"X bleiia iny chains, I hand my oar." 

I'-rior : Lady's Looking Class. 

* 6. To hand fast ; to pledge by the hand. 

" If any two he hut once handed In the Church,' — 
Milton : Doctrine A Discipline of Divorce. 

* 7. To be or go hand in hand with ; to 
devote one'e self to. 

" When I was young 
And handed love aa you do. 

Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, lv 4. 

IL Naut. : To furl, as a sail. 

**To risk tlio driving galo 
Or steer, or row, or agile hand the sail.*' 

Grainger : Tibullus. L A 

* B. Intrans: To go hand in hand with ; to 
co-operate ; to agree. 

•* Let but my power aud means Kami with my will," 
Massinger : Rcnegado, lv. 1. 

hand -ball, s. [Eng. hand, aud ball.] A 
game of ball played with the hand. 

hand bar row, s. [Eng. Aand, and barrow?.] 
A kind of stretcher, having a pair of handles 
at each end, and adapted to be carried by two 
men. A hand bearer, litter, bier, or stretcher. 
It is sometimes furnished with legs. 

“Set the board whereon the hive etandeth on a 
haudbarrow, and carry them to the place you Intend." 
— Mortimer : On Husbandry. 

hand bas ket, s. [Eng. hand , and basket.] 
A small or portable basket. 

*' You must have woolleu yarn to tie grafts with, and 
a small handbasket to carry them tu .“—Mortimer : On 
Husbandry. 

hiind bell, s. [Eng. hand , and bell.] A 
small bell to be rung with the hand, as dis- 
tinguished from one ruug by means of a rope 
or bell- pull. 

hand-bill, s. [Eng. hand, and bill.] A loose 
sheet of printed paper, distributed for the 
purpose of circulating information either of 
public or private interest. 

"Satirical handbills were d istributed in the lobby."— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., cb. xlx. 

* hand blow, s. [Eng. hand, and blow, s.] 
A blow or stroke with the hand. 

hand’ -bow, s. [Eng. hand , and &ou?.] A bow 
worked solely by the hand, as distinguished 
from one in which aid is also rendered by the 
foot 

hand' breadth, s. [Eng. hand , and breadth.] 
The space equal to the breadth of the hand ; 
a palm. 

" A border of an handbreadth round about."— 
Exodus xxv. 25. 

t hand' -cloth, s. [Eng. hand, aud cloth,] A 
handkerchief. 

hand'-euf£ $. (An adaptation of Mid. Eng, 
handcofs ; A.S, handco/s , by confusion with 
Mid. Eng. cojfes=cutt’s. Usually in the plural, 
handcuffs.] A chain and locking-rings; a 
strap or other fastening for the hands. 

hand-cuff, v.t. [Handcuff, s.] 

]. Lit.: To confine the hands with hand- 
cuffs ; to manacle. 

" See Bedlam a closeted and handcuffed charge." 

Cow per Tirocinium, 819. 

* 2. Fig. : To confine or tie down firmly. 

h&nd'-cd, a. [Eng. hand; -ed.] 

* 1. Havingthe hands joined ; hand in hand. 

“Into their iumo3t bower. 

Handed they weut." Milton : P. L„ lv. T39. 

2. Having a hand possessed of or distin- 
guished by some property or characteristic: 
as, empty-Aamfed. 

"What false Italiau 

(As poisonous tongued, as handed) hath prevailed ? " 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline. iii. 2. 

3. Having the use of the hand. (In compo- 
sition.) 

"And among al these folke were seuen hundred 
lefte handed men ." — Bible (1551), Judges XX. 

hand er, s. [Eng. hand; -er.] One who 
hands or transmits ; oue who passes anything 
on or over. 

“ He shall have £50 for such discovery aforesaid of 
the printer, or the publisher of it from the press, aud 
for the hander of It to the press £100, Ac. —Life of 
Marvell : Proclamation ( 1C<»). 

* hand fast, * hande-fast, s. & a, [HAND- 

FAST, V. ] 

A. As substantive .- 

1. A hold or grasp with the hand. 

M But the ground underfoot being slipperle , . . theyr 
handfast failed.'' — I/ackluyt : Voyages, iii. 64. 


2, Hold, custody, constraint, confinement. 
“If that shepherd b** not lu handfast, let blm fly.*— 

Shakesp. ; Winter s Tale, lv, 3. 

3. A contract, a pledge ; a marriage engage- 
ment. 

“ And CJin It be. thatthls most iierfect creature, 
Should leave the handfast that he bad of grace. 

To fall luto a woman's easy anus V*' 

Btuturn. A Piet. ll'omuu Hater, 11L 

B. As ailj. : Made fast by contract ; be- 
trothed, engaged. 

“ A innyde mode handefaM or sure to a man In th* 
howseof her father “ — Bale: Apologtv, fo. 151. 

* hand fast, hande fast, v.t. [A.S 

handfestan ; feel, luuulfesta.] 

1. To bind hy a contract or engagement ; to 
betroth, to pledge. 

"A gentleman, being handfasted to a gentlewoman, 
and sure to her, as be thought, afterwards lost her, 
being made faster to another uuiu.’ — Wilson : Art of 
Hhetoriguc, p. 144. 

2. To join together solemnly by the band ; 
to marry. 

3. To put under a pledge ; to bind hy a 
pledge or security. 

*' He that tooke him [Sir James of Desmond 1 waa a 
smith, and seruant to Sir Coriuae, who foorthwlth 
handf'Uted hi in ." — Holimhed : Chronicles of Ireland 
(1530). 

4. To oblige by duty ; to bind. 

"We list not so handfast ourselves to God Almighty." 
— A bp Saner oft. 

* hand <ast~ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Hand- 

fast, i?.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst . : Betrothment. (JFJtartow.) 

* hand fast-ly, hand - fast lie, adv. 
[Eug. handfast; -ly.] By pledge, under a 
pledge, solemnly. 

"The Scots would most hoi I lie and handfastlle pro- 
mise. "—Holinxhed : History of Scotland (1545). 

hand ful, * hand - full, bond - full, 
hon fill, 8. [A.S. hundfull; Icel. hand- 

fyllr; Ger. handvoll.] 

L Literally : 

1. As much as can be held or embraced in 
the hand. 

'* Be not too narrow, husbandman ; but fling 
From the full sheaf, with charitable stealth. 

The liberal lutndfull." Thomson: Autumn, 169. 

* 2. The breadth of the hand ; a hand- 
breadth ; a space of four inches. 

" Take oue vessel of silver, aud another of wood, 
each full of water, and knap the tongs together about 
au handful from the bottom..”— flacoa. 

* 3. As much as the arms 'will embrace. 

EL Figuratively : 

* 1. As much as can be done; full employ- 
ment or work. 

“ Being iu possession of the town, they had their 
handful to defend themselves from firiug ."—Raleigh: 
History of the World. 

2. A small number or quantity. 

"If they had not received a check upon their first 
arrival m the town hy a handfull of men," — Ludlow: 
Memoirs L 124. 

hand gal lop, s. [Eng. hand , and gallop.] 

]. Lit.: A slow and easy gallop, in which 
the horse is kept well in hand to prevent in- 
crease or excess of speed. 

* 2. Fig, : A a easy, rapid movement. 

“ He is Always upon a hamlgallop, aud his verse runs 
upon carpet grou u<L"—Dryden. 

hand-glass, s. [Eog. hand, and glass.] 

1. A bell glass or glazed frame, for the pro- 
tection of plants. 

2. A half- minute glass, used as a measurer 
of time in running out the log-line. [Log.] 

3. A small mirror with a handle. 

* hand' gripe, s. [Eng. hand , and gripe.] A 
grip or clasping of the hand ; a close struggle, 

hand-gun, s. [Eng. hand, aud gun.] A gun 
carried ni the hand ; a firearm. 

“As cannons, demicannons, handguns, and mus- 
kets. ' — Camden. 

hand-i-eap, * hand y cappe, s. & a. 

[For hand i(u) cap , from the drawing of lots 
out of a hat or cap. ] 

A, As substantive : 

* 1. Cards : An old game at cards, not unlike 
loo, but with this difference : the wimer of 
one trick had to put a double stake into the 
pool, the winner of two tricks a triple stake, 
and so on. 

" Here some of us felle to handy cappe, a sport that 
I never knesv before .''— Pcpys Diary, Sept. 18, 1660. 
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2. Racing ; 

(1) The allowance of time, distance, or weight 
made to the inferior competitors in a race 
with the object of bringing all as nearly as 
possible to an equality ; the extra weight im- 
posed upon a superior horse in order to reduce 
his chance of winning to an equality with 
that of an inferior animal. The allowance of 
lime or distance by a superior to an inferior 
performer is the system generally adopted in 
races between pedestrians, the imposition of 
extra weight that adopted in horse-racing. 
The handicap is framed in accordance with 
the known previous performances of the com- 
petitors, and in horse- racing also with regard 
to the sex and age of the animals engaged. 
The principle is the same in other contests, 
as in billiards a superior player is handicapped 
by having to allow hla inferior competitor a 
start of a certain number of points. 

(2) A race or contest in which the competi- 
tors are brought as nearly as possiblo to an 
equality by the allowance of time, distance, 
&c., or the imposition of extra weight. 

"Themoat Important handicap* of the year.”— Field, 
Oct. 27. 1883. 

B. Aa aclj. : A term applied to a race or 
contest in which the competitors are handi- 
capped. 

h&nd i-cap, v.t. [Handicap, s.] 

1. Lit . ; To bring the competitors in a race 
or other contest ns nearly as possible on an 
equality, by the allowance of time, distance, 
weight, or other advantage, to the inferior 
competitors, or by imposing extra weight, 
distance, (fee., upon the superior. 

"Handicapped to give a four. year-old no less than 
2at. llib."— Field, Oct. 27. 1883. 

2. Fig. : To embarrass, hinder, or impede 
In any way, as compared with others. (Often 
with adv. heavily .) 

ll&nd l cap per, s. [Eng. handicap ; -er.J 
One who frames or makes up a handicap. 
•'Throwing dust in the eyes of the handlcapper.'*— 
Field, Oct. 27, 1833. 

bftnd l craft, a. & a. [A corrupt, of hand- 
craft , the i being inserted in imitation of 
handiwork ; A.S. handcraft = a trade.] 

A. Aa substantive : 

1. Work performed by the hand ; manual 
labour or occupation. 

** He was first bred to a handicraft, and as I take It 
to a taylor."— Fatter: Worthies; Cheshire. 

* 2. One who lives by manual labour ; one 
skilled in a mechanical art, a handicraftsman. 
"The townes be not only the ornament of the realme, 

but also the seate of merch aunts, the place of handi- 
c raftes." — Sir J. Cheke : Hurt of Sedition. 

B. As ad). : Pertaining or relating to handi- 
craft or manual labour. 

hftnd'-i -crafts -man, a. [Eng. handicraft ; 
•mb.) One employed or skilled in handi- 
craft ; one who lives by manual labour. 

"Often it chanceth that a handicraftsman doth so 
earnestly bestow his vacant and spare hours in learn- 
ing." — More : Utopia |ed. Hobiasoa), hk. il., ch. iv. 

h&nd l-ly, adv. [Eng. handy ; - hj .] 

1. In a handy manner; with skill or dex- 
terity. 

2. Conveniently, aptly, suitably. 

Ililnd 1 ness, s. [Eng. handy: -twss.] The 
quality or state of being handy; skill, dex- 
terity, readiness ; convenience. 

hand -mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Hand, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par . & particip. ad). : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of delivering or trans- 
mitting with the hand ; transmission. 

handing-up, s. 

Japanning: The operation of polishing 
japanned articles by rubbing them with the 
band when they have become dull. 

Ji&nd 1 work, * hand-i-werk, *hand 
y work, * hond-i-werc, s. [A.S. hand- 
gewcorc, from hand = hand, and gcweorc = 
wenre— work; Icel. handeverk] Work done 
by the hands ; manual labour ; manufacture ; 
the product of labour. 

"God. which wisheth to the work* of his own hands, 

in that they are his own hondi>vork, all happiness." 

If coker ; Ecclesiastical Polity. 

* hand ker-9her, $. [Eng. hand , and 
kerchcr .] A handkerchief. 

" He showed me your hnndkercher. n ~Sha ketp. • At 
Tou Like It, v. 2. 


hand' kcr ghief, "hand kcr chlcfo, s. 

[Eng. hand, and kerchief.] 

1. A piece of cloth, silk, linen, or cotton, 
carried about the person for the purpose of 
wiping the hands, Ac. 

•'Others . . . held up handkerchiefs In token of 
submission.”— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch xvlL 

2. A neckcloth, a neckerchief, 

han'-dle, * han del, * handell, * han 
dlen, v.t. A i. [A.S. handlian , from hand = 
hand; Dut. handelen , lcel. hondla; Dan. 
handle; Sw. handla ; Ger. handeln.) 

A. Transitive : 

I. Literally : 

1. To touch ; to feel with the hands ; to 
bring the hands into contact with. 

" Handle me and see. for a spirit hath not fiesh and 
bones os ye see tn© have.'— Luke xxiv. 39. 

2. To manage ; to make use of ; to wield or 
use with the hands. 

"All vessels are best handled hv their snswor ears, 
on what part soever they stand."— Mede: Text* of 
Scriptu rc. Dls. 35. 

II. Figuratively: 

* 1. To exerciao with the bands ; to make 
used to the hands. 

“The hardness of the winters forces the hreeders 
there to house and handle their colts six months every 
year."— Temple. 

2. To treat, to use. 

“ How wert thou handled, being prisoner?” 

Shakesp . ; 1 Henry VI., i. 4. 

3. To treat of; to deal with; to discourse 
upon. 

“The work might in truth be judged bralnish. if 
nothing but amorous humour were handled therein " 
— Drayton : Heretical Epistles. (To the Reader.) 

* 4. To deal with, to practise. 

" They that handle the law know me not .”~Jer. 11. S. 

B. Intrans.: To feel with the hands; to 
have the sense of feeling ; to be able to work 
with the hands. 

“ Hands have they, hut they handle not"— Pt. cxv. 7, 

han die, * han del, han dell, * han- 
dyl/hon die, s. [A.S. handle.] [Handler.] 

1. Lit. : That part of a thing by which it 
is grasped and held in the hand ; in various 
articles handles are known by specific names. 

"The shield of old Peleides. which Fame lifts to the 
skies. 

Even to the handles .*' 

Chapman; Homer ; Iliad viii. 

2. Fig. : An instrument or means by which 
anything 19 done. 

" He would gladly catch holde of some small handed 
to kepe hys money fast."— Air T. More ; ll'orto, p. S3o. 

*1 (1) To give a handle: To furnish or supply 
an occasion, opportunity, or means. 

"The defence of Vatinius gave a plausible handte 
for some censure upou Cicero."— Melmoth ; Cicero 
bk. IL. let. 17. (Note 6.) 

(2) A handle to one’s name : A title. (Collo- 
quial.) 

* han-dle-ac-ble, n. [Eng. haiulle; -able. ] 
That may or can be handled. 

hand-lead, $. [Eng. hand, and fond.] 

Naut. : A small lead for sounding ; the term 
is used in contradistinction to deep-sea lead. 
The hand-lead weighs from seven to eleven 
pounds, and is used with twenty fathoms of 
line. [SouNDiNO. ] 

hand -ler, *. [Eng. handl(e ); -er.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who handles. 

2. Tanning: A pit containing a weak ooze 
for the early portion of the tanning process. 

hand -less, * hande-lesse, a. [Eng. hand ; 

-less.] 

1. Destitute of or without a hand or hands. 

"SpcAk. my Lavinla. what accursed hand 
Hath inode thee handle « J" 

Shakry), ; Titut Andronicut, iil. L 

2. Awkward. (Scotch.) 

hand -ling, * han del ing, pr. par., a., As. 
[Handle, i\] 

A. A B. As pr. par. particip. ad). : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substa ntive : 

I, Ordinary Im nonage ; 

1. The ant of touching with the hands ; the 
state of being touched. 

"Now humble, as the ripest mulberry, 

Now will not hold the handling." 

Shakes}). ; Coriolanut, Ul. 2. 

2. Usage, treatment. 

"Tothinke how she through guyleful handling . . . 

Is from her knight divorced in deapavre.” 

Spenser; F. if., I. ill. 2. 


* 3. Actions, behaviour. 

"The w*yen of their doyngeH and hr-ndllnget shall b* 
In their power."— illble (IMS), 4 Eulrat xv. 

4. The treatment of a subject ; a discourse 
upon a subject. 

"j haya httlc time left me for the hnndlhtg of th* 
useful observation* that inay be drawn from if— 
lip. Hull ; Works, vol. |. ser. 6, 


1L Technically: 

1. JPceinf. : The art of managing the pencil. 

2. Leather -manuf. : An occasional removal 
of hides from the vat, allowing them to drain, 
and then replacing them. The object is to 
equalise tin* action of the lime in the process 
of unhairing ; of the ooze in tanning, Ac. 


hiind'-loom, s. [Eng. hand . and Zoom.) A 
form of loom in which the motions are derived 
from hand power. 


hAnd -maid, hand -maid en, * hande- 
mayd en, hond-mayd-cn, s. [Eng. 

hand, and maul or maiden.] 

1. Lit. : A maid who waits at hand ; a female 
aervant or attendant. 

" And Mary sclde,- lo the hondmaydsn of the Lord." 

— Wycliffn: Luke I. 

2. Fig. : An attendant, an assistant, a helper. 

"Nature, employed In her allotted place. 

Is handmaid to the purposes of grace.* 

Cove per ; Hope, 144. 

hand mill, s. [Eng. hand, and mill.] A 
small mill or apparatus for grinding com, 
pepper, coffee, Ac., worked by the hand, aa 
distinguished from one moved by steam, water, 
wind, Ac. [Quern.] 

hand rail, hand -rail ing, s. [Eng. hand, 
and rail.] A rail or railing by which to hold ; 
as— 

(1) The horizontal rail of a balcony, a balus- 
ter, on a stairs, or along the sides of a loco- 
motive engine, to protect the engineer in going 
to and fro on the engine. 

(2) Also on the companion and quarter-deck 
ladders, on the break of the poop, quarter-deck, 
or forecastle, permanent gangway ladders, Ac. 

handrail-plane, s. A round-soled plan# 
for dressing the upper surface of a baluster 
rail ; a capping plane. 

* hand -ruff, s. [Eng. hand, and ruff.] The 
ovigiual name for the rulile. 


hand-sail, a. [Eng. hand, and saih] A sail 
managed by the hand. 

"The MsaiLieu will neither stand to their handsaUt. 
nor suffer the pilot to steer."— Temple. 

hand -saw, s. [Eng. hand, and saw.] 

Carp. : A saw riveted at one end to a handle, 
and adapted to be used by one band. 

"My buckler cut through and through, and my 
sword hacked like a handsaw." — shakesp. ; 1 Henry / }’., 

^ In Shakesp., Hamlet, ii. 2, “I know a 
hawk from a handsaw , M handsaw 19 generally 
takeu as a corruption or mistake for heronsaw 
or hernshaw = a young heron. 

hand -sere w (ewas 6 ), s. [Eng. hand, and 
screw.] 

Mcch. : A jack-screw used for raising heavy 
weights. 

hand -sel, *han -sel, *han sele, *han- 
seU, s. A a. [A.S? handsclen = a delivery 
into the hand, from hand - hand, and sellen 
= to give, to deliver ; loci. handsal= a making 
of a bargain by joining of bands : hand = 
hand, and sal = a side, a bargain ; Dan. hand- 
sel ; Sw. handsol.] 

A. As subst. : A gift, an earnest or earnest- 
penny ; the first money received in the morn- 
ing for the sale of goods ; the first present sent 
to a young woman on her wedding-dav ; the 
first act of uaiug anything; the first ‘act of 
sale, Ac. 

"The apostles term it the pledge of onr inheritance, 
and the handsel or earnest of that which Is to come.**— 
Hooker Eccles. Polity. 

B. As adj. : Used or enjoyed for the first 
time ; newly acquired or inherited. 

* hanscl-Monday, s. An old name for 
the first Monday of the New Tear, when pre- 
sents were commonly asked and received by 
servants, children, Ac. 

hand'-s^l, han'-sel, # han-sle, v.t. [Hand- 
sel, s.] 

1. To give a handsel to. 

2. To use for the first time. 

"In timorous deer he handsels his young paova." 

Cowley. 
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3. To try experimentally; to make experi- 
ments on ; to try. 

“Anti hu netting Romo with heresies." 

IVarnor: Albion* England, bit. xll., ch. 75. 

•hftnd'-shoc, s. [Gcr. handschuh = a glove, 
from hand = tho hand, and schuh = a shoe.] 
A glove. 

* hand' - smooth, adv. [Eng. hand , and 
eniooth.] With dexterity, skill, or ease ; easily, 
readily, skilfully. 

“We shall carry on the rest hantltmoothf— Dr. H. 
Mure • Mystery of Godliness. 

hilnd some (<2 silent), ‘hand-sum, *han'- 
some, a. [A. 8. hand - hand ; sulf. -sum; ef. 
Dut. kandzaam = tractable ; Gcr. handsam = 
convenient.] 

*1. Convenient for tho hands; handy, con- 
Tenient. 

“Alight foot-mnn'fl shield he takes with him. And s 
Brinish blade by his aide, more handsome to fight 
short and close. "~P. Holland . I -ivy, p. 255. 

* 2. Tractable, manageable. 

“They hud not so handsome horses, he toke the 
horses fro the Mnralmls nml’Ttomnne horameu, and 
from aucii hs ho had raised vpou tbe sodeine. and dla- 
ti'ibukdthemanioug theGcrumua." — Goldynge; Ccesar , 
JfO- 220. 

*3. Dexterous, skilful, ready, clever. 

“ lie is very desyrus to serve yotir Grace, and aeymes 
to me to be a very handsome lua n.”— Lodge : I Hoar at., 

1 17SL 

4. Well-formed; hating a figure, form, or 
appearanee pleasing to the eye ; having sym- 
metry of parts ; pleasing to look upon ; 
beautiful with dignity. 

"The word fortis. strong or valiant. signifies, like- 
wise. fair or handsome."— Fawkes : Cupid Benighted 
(Note). 

5. Elegant, graceful, pleasing, becoming ; 
characterized by graec. 

"That easiness and handsome address lit writing is 
hardest to be attained by peraoua bred In a meaner 
way.**— Felton. 

C. Noble in character. 

“ Handsome is that handsome does." — Old Proverb. 

7. Character ized by liberality, generosity, 
or nobility of mind; generous, noble: as, a 
handsoi&e action. 

8. Ample, large, considerable. 

“ A handsome sum of money." — Knox : Estavt. 
No. 102. 

H For the difference betweeu handsome and 
beautiful , see Beautiful. 

hand some ( d silent), v.t. [Handsome, a.] 
To render handsome, elegant, graceful or neat. 

" His device for handsoming a suit." 

Donne: Satires, hk. 1. 

h&nd some-ly ( d silent), adv. [Eng. hand- 
some; - ly .] 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. Dexterously, skilfully, cleverly, 

“ Playing their game handsomely against so olnfble 
* wit.' — Raleigh : History of the World, bk. ILL, ch. 
rill.. { 6. 

* 2. Neatly, gracefully. 

" His garments are rich, hot he wears them not 
handsomely."— Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, iv. a 

*3. Fitly, conveniently. 

" If we miss to meet him handsomely." 

Sfuxkesp. : Tittis Andronicus. 1L A 

4. In a generous, or liberal manner; gener- 
ously, liberally. 

" Am almshouse, which I iuteod to eadow very 
handsomely." — Addison. 

*5. Sharply, severely. 

" Phauorinus the Philosopher did hit a yong man 
ouer the thumbes very handsomely." — irifjcm .- Arte 
Of RKetorique, p. 3. 

II. Naut. : Steadily and carefully ; as, To 
lower handsomely. 

hand -some-ncss (d silent), ’ han -some- 
ness, s. [Eng. handsome; -ness.] 

* 1. Convenience to the hands ; aptness. 

“Girding close, for handsomeness, their garments to 
their waist." 

Golding : Orid ; Metamorphoses vL 

\ Beauty, elegance, grace. 

“Persons of the fairer sex like that, handsomeness 
for « hich they find themselves to be the most liked. ' 
—Buytc. 

*3. Favour, approval. 

" He will uot look with any handsomeness 
Upon a womau," 

Beaum. Sc Flet. : WU Without Money, {, 

h&nd'-spike, s. [Eng. hand, and spike.] A 
har, generally of wood, used as a lever for 
lifting or shifting an object, heaving round a 
windlass, <fcc. 

handspike -ring. s. 

Artill. : Tho thimble on the trail transom f 


of the gun, for tho handspike by whleh It Is 
manoeuvred. 

*hftnd staff (pi. hand' -stave 5), «. [Eng. 

hand, and staff . } A javelin. 

" They shall set ou tire and hum the bow* and the 
arrow* and the hundstaies."~-E/ekiel xxtlx. ». 

*h&nd' stroke, s. [Eng. hnrul, aud stroke.] 
A stroke or blow with the hand. 

hand tight (gh silent), a. [Eng. bind, and 

tight.] 

Naut. : As tight as may bo made with the 
hand ; moderately or fairly tight 

hand -vi^c, s. [Eng. hand ami vice.] Asinnll 
vice for holding an article while it Is being 
filed, shaped, bored, or otherwise treated. A 
common form is a vice with a tang, in some 
cases driven into a handle. The jaws are 
moved by a thumb-screw. It is also known 
ns a (nil- vice. When of peculiar forms, theso 

implements have names indicative of their 
shape ; as, dog-nose , pig-nose , hand-vice, cross - 
c/tap vice. 

41 hand -while. *hand-whyle, s. [Eng. 
haiul , and while.] A short while or interval. 

" Cotiftcicuco every handwhite thou dost cry." 

Hey wood : .Spider A Flie. (1506.) 

* hand’ work, s. [Eng. hand, and work.] 
Work done by the hands ; handiwork. 

* hS.nd'-work, v.t. [Eng. hand, and work.] 
To work, make, mould, or fashion with the 
hands. 

* hand -write, v.t. & i. [Eng. hand , aud 

tartfe.] 

A. Trans. : To write out with the hand ; to 
express in writing or manuscript, 

B. Intrans. : To write ; to perform the act 
of writing with a pen. (Helps.) 

hand-writ-ing, s. [Eng. hand, and writing.] 

1. The form, style, or cast of writing peculiar 
to each person or hand ; ehirography. 

2. That which is written by hand ; a manu- 
script. 

"Your own handwriting woold tell yoo what I think." 

tihak.es p. i Comedy of Errors, ill. 1. 

hand’-y, * hand -ic, * hende, a. [A.S. 
gchmdc = near, from hand = hand ; Goth., 
Dan., A Sw. handig.] 

1. Near, close, or ready to the hand, 

“Node his belf hende ben.’ 

WiUiam of Palermo, 2.513. 

* 2. Executed or performed by the hand. 

" He was wont with h 3 ns handle labor. to fynds bothe 
bytnselfe and also al bis poore housboidet" — U dal; 
Mark iii 

3. Dexterous; skilful ; skilled In using the 
bands or in handiwork. 

4. Convenient. 

handy hilly, s. 

Naut. : A small jigger purchase used par- 
ticularly in tops or the holds, for assisting ia 
hoisting when weak-handed. 

handy-craft, s. [Handicraft.] 

handy-cnfC s. A blow or cuff with tbe 
hand ; a handicuff. 

handy-dandy, s. A children’s game, in 
which one child has to guess in which hand 
of the other some small article is held, the 
bolder reciting a rhyme, of which there are 
many variants ; in all, however, the expres- 
sion handy-dandy occurs ; sleight of hand. 
(See Notes £ Queries, 0th ser., viii. 355.) 

IT Shakespeare alludes to this game when 
he makes handy-dandy = an ironical expres- 
sion of doubt. 

" Change places ; and, handyulandy, which Is the 
Justice, which is the thief f ’—Shakesp. : Lear, iv. 6. 

* handy-fight, s. A fight with the fists ; 
a hand-to-hand tight. 

* hand'-^-blow, s. [Eng. handy , and blow.] 
A blow or stroke with the hand : hence, close 
quarters. 

If ever they came to ha ndyb lows ."—Kn otles : Hist. 
Of the Turkcs. 

*hand'-y~ gripe, <?. [Eng. handy, and gripe.] 
A grip or grasp with the hand ; close quarters 
or fighting. 

* hand' - y stroke, s. [Eng. handy, and 
sfrofre.] A stroke or blow with the hani 

* hfrnd'-y-work, s. [Handiwork.] 


Han'-e-fite^, s.pl. [Named after Abn Hauifa 
la the eighth century,] 

Religions: A Mohammedan sect, a braueh 
of the tiunnltes. 

hang, hang-en, * hang-l-en, * hong-1- 

en (j«a. t. * he ng, *hing, * hang, hung, hanged; 
'jhi. r par. * hangen, * hatujen, hanged, hung), 
v.t. & i. [In Mod. Eng. two verba have been 
mixed together. The orig. verb la lntrana., 
with the pa, t. hung, pa. par. hung, whence 
the derived trims, verb with pa. t and pa. 
par. lumgal; A.S. hxingian, hongian = to hang 
up, to suspend ; eogn. with IccL hengja ; Ger. 
hdngen ; Dut. lutngen; Dan. kamge ; Ser. 
hiinga; A.S. hon (contracted from Italian or 
kanban) — to hang, to be suspended ; |>a. t. 
hdng, pa. par. hangen ; eogn. with loci, hanga ; 
Goth. Italian ; Ger. hangen ; pa. t. hieng, king, 
pa. par. gelutngen. (Skcat.)] 

A- Transitive: 

1. To suspend ; to fasten so as to depend 
or be suspended from some elevated poiut, (In 
this sense the pa. t. now used is hung.) 

" Over my *itAr« hxtii be hung hi* lance." 

ti> Hikes p, ; Venus It A don 1st, 103. 

2. To put to death by suspending by the 
ncelc(in this sense the pa. t. Is properly hanged, 
hut hung is also vulgarly used.) 

" Several of these he h>inged os aoon as he reached 
Taunton .* Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. r. 

3. To place ao as to remain without any 
solid anpport. 

“[ThouJ huntfst the solid earth In fleeting air." 

Sandy * ; Paraphrase of th* Psalms, 

4. To fix so as to be movable upon tbe 
points of snspeusion ; to fasten so as to allow 
of free motion upon a fixed point or points . 
said of a gate, door, &.C. 

“The gates nnd the chamber* they reoewed, and 
hanged doors ujxju them."— 1 Maccabees Iv. 57. 

5. To furnish, cover, or decorate with any- 
thing suspended : as pictures, drapery, Ac. 

“ Sir Roger . . . h.is hang several part* of his house 
with tbe trophies of bia former labours.”— A dd item; 
S/ rotator. No. 116. 

6. To be suspended over. 

*' Heads and tbeir mangled iueml>ers hung the door." 

Dry den : Virgil; JEneid vliL 26L 

7. To droop ; to decline ; to cause or allow 
to assume a drooping attitude or jiositioa. 

“ He blushes, hang* his head, ia shy aud strange." 

Coveper ; Tirocinium. 569. 

8. To attach ; to canse to adhere ; to fastca 
(Lit. & Jig.) 

" Ood, when he gave me strength, to show withal 
How alight the gift w-ns, hung It In my hair. 1 ' 

Milton : Samson Agonists*. M. 

B. Intransitive : 

I. Literally: 

1. To be suspended ; to depend from some 
point above, with free motion from the poiuts 
of suspension. 

“ Where Aan;;* a | lece of akilful paiotlog." 

Shakesp. : Jiape of Lucrece, 1.S6A. 

2. To depend, to fall loosely ; to dangle. 

" My skin hangs about me like a loose gown."— 
Shakesp . ; 1 Henry IY„ iiL 8. 

3. To be supported by or npon something 
raised above the ground, 

" Whatever is placed on the head may be said to 
hang : as we call hanging gardens aucb aa nre printed 
on tlie top of the bouse/ — Addison. 

4. To cling to ; to rest upon by embracing. 

" She Awwabout my neck, aud kris on kiss 
She vied." Shakesp. : Taming oftheShretc, iL L 

5. To be executed by suspensoin by the neck. 

“UpoQ the next tree ahnit thou hang." 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, v. 5. 

6. To decline, to tend downwards ; to droop, 
to bend forwards. 

" His braided ha nging' ratine." 

Shakesp. : Venus & Adonis, 27T. 

7. To incline, to have a steep inclination or 
deelivity. 

“ Sussex marl shews itself 00 the middle of the aide* 
of hanging grounds." — Mortimer. 

8. To be overhangi ug. 

" A fearful hanging rock." 

Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, L 1 

IL Figuratively: 

1. To be fixed or suspended with attention ; 
to dwell. 

" Thou soon ah alt aee 
Tbe lovely Flora of Olengyie . . . 

Hang ou thy notes." Scott : Glcnjlnlas, 

2. To depend, as on R basis, ground, or 
origin. 

“Thereby hangs » tale."— Shakerp. : Merry Wire* </ 
gf Windsor, i. 4. 

3. To be in suspense or in a state of uncer- 
tainty. (Of jierso ns & th ings . ) 

“Thy life shall hang in doubt."— Deut. xxrliL M. 
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4* To be delayed or kept back. 

" A noble stroke be lifted high, 

Which hung noL" MUton : P. L., vL WL 


I. To hang about: 

(1) Lit. : To loiter, to loaf, to lounge. 

(2) Fig. : To hover aboat, to be attached tot 

“Sundry blessings hang about his throne.* 

Shakesp. ; Macbeth, lv. a 

2. To hang back : To go forward or act re- 
luctantly ; to recede. 

3. To hang down: To decline, to droop ; to 
cause to bend forward : as. To hang down the 
bead. 


4. Tohangjlre: 

(1) Lit. : To bo alow In cornraanicatlng fire 
to the charge through the vent of a gun, 
thereby causing delay la the discharge of the 
piece. 

(2) Figuratively; 

(а) To hesitate, to waver, to be elow. 

(б) To be waotiog In life or spirit : os, A 
play hangs Jire. 

5. To hang in chains : To auspend the body 
of a malefactor, who lias been executed by 
hanging, in an iron framework or cage. Pro- 
bably the earliest instance of hanging in 
chains in England of which we have any exact 
knowledge is recorded by Sir H. Chaocy (Hist. 
Antiq. of Hertfordshire , ii. 274) as having oc- 
curred jn 1381, and the practice continued till 
1833 or 1834. (Notes d> Queries , 6th ser., viiL 
182, 353, 394, 561.) 

•“They ha/nged hitu in chains for ft show— wo had 
alwaya borne a good name." 

Tennyson: Rizpah, rill. 

6. To hang on or upon : 

(1) Ordinary Language : 

(a) To adhere to, to be attached to, to de- 
pend on. 

" Syllogisms hang not on my tongue." 

Cotoper : Conversation, 93. 

(b) To be a weight or drag oa ; to be tedious 
©r importunate. 

M Life hang* upon me and becomes & burden." 

Addison: Cato, 1U. L 


(c) To rest, to reside, to dwell. 

“The bLatue may hang upon your hardness.** 

Shakesp. : Coriolanus, V. S. 

(d) To be importunate ; to adhere obsti- 
nately. 

* (e) To be dependent on. 

“ Oh, liosr wretched 

13 that poor man that hangs on princes' favours 1 " 
Shakesp.: Henry IV//., iiL 2. 

(2) Naut . : To bold fast without belaying ; 
to pull forcibly. 


7. Ta hang out : 

(1) Trans. : To suspend or display in open 
view ; to auspend in the open air. 

(2) Tntrans . : To live, to reside. (Colloquial ) 

" I nay, old boy, where do you hang out t " — Dickens: 
Pickwick, ch. xxx. 

8. To hang over : To project at the top ; to 
be overhanging or impending. (Lit. & Jig.) 

9. To hang together : 

(1) To hold together ; to be closely united. 


'• in the common cause we are all of a piece; we 
hang together.'— Dryden. 

(2) To be consistent, to be in keeping. 


M Mark bow well the sequel hangs together 

Shakesp . : Diehard 111 , lit ft. 


10. To hang to : To cling closely to. 

11. To hang up: 

(1) Lit. : To hang oi suspend on high. 

(2) Fig. : To leave undecided, to postpone ; 
as, To hang up a question. 


h&hg, s. [Hang, v.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

*(1) A slope, a declivity; the elope or 
gradient of a road. 

(2) The mode in which one part, or one thing 
is connected with another : as, the ha?ig of a 
scythe. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) The general teudeucy, drift, or beat : as, 
of a disco arse. 

(2) A little bit ; a bit. (Colloquial.) 

II. Ship-build.: The concave curvature on 
the downward edge of a plank or strake when 
bent to the frames of a ship. A curve in the 
reverse direction is called a say (q.v.). 

* hang-choice, s. That state in which a 
person is under the necessity of choosing one 
of two evils. (Scott: Antiquary, ch. xxx.) 


hang dog, *. A a. 

A. As subst. : A low, mean, base fellow, fit 
only to be the hangman of curs, 

*• Ue-ivoii hns inspired luo with one of the tnoH ftd- 
mlrnhlo Inventions to bo reveugod on my hting-dog."— 
fielding: Mock Doctor, 1. 4. 

B. As axlj. : Low, degraded, eullea : as, A 
hang-dog look, 

hang-nest, s. <k a. 

A. As substantive : 

Omith. (PI.): Birds which construct pen- 
dulous neste. Specifically, the name given by 
Swainson to the lcteriwe, a subfamily of 
Stornidie (Stallings). They occur ill South 
America, and forio long, purse-shaped nests, 
suspended from the slender branches of lofty 
trees. These are often in numbers together. 
Genera : Cassicus, Icterus, &e. 

B. adj. : Haviug a pendulous aest. 

Hang-nest titmice: 

Ornith. : The genus Egithalus of Vigors, one 
of the Pariame. 

1. Gen.; Any bird building a peudulous 
nest. 

2. Spec . .* The Baltimore Oriole, called also 
the Hanging-nest. 

hang net, s. (For def. see extract.) 

•• Hang-nets are larger In the meab than any other 
nets, and are stretched upright between stakes of 
nboiit ten feet long, placed at regular distances of 
about eight feet."— Agr. Surv. Duv\fr., p. 605. 

* harig'-a-ble, a. [Eng . hang ; -able.) Liable 
to be hanged. 

“Bohemians or Egyptians are hangublo a a felons."— 
Milton: Travels in England, p. 122. 

h&rig'-bird, s. [Eng. hang, and bird.] 

Omith.: A name given in America to the 
Baltimore Oriole (Yphantcs Baltimore), from 
the pendent nest which it constructs. [Hang- 
nest, Hanging-bird.) 


* 3. Foreboding death by the halter. 

“Surely, sir, a good favour you have; but that you 
have n hanging look.* — Shakesp.: Measure for Mea- 
sure. iV. 2. 

4. Requiring, calling for, or deserving death 
by the kilter ; as, That is a hanging matter. 
(Colloquial.) 

C, .As substantive : 


1. Ordinary I/inguage : 

1. The act of suspending anything from a 
higher point or object ; the state of beiug so 
suspended, 

2. The act of executing by the halter ; the 
state of being so executed. 

“ A good hanging prevents a had marriage.* 

Ehakesp. : Twelfth Eight, t *- 

3. (PI.) That which is hung up to cover or 
drape a room, as paper, tapestry, &c\, hung 
rouud the walls. 


“So. In some well- wrought hangings, you may see 
How Hector leads." Waller : To a friend. 


* 4. Anything which hangs from another 
body, as fruit from a tree. 

*• A etorm, or robbery, call it what you will. 
Shook dowu my mellow hangings, nay. my leave*. 

Shalcesp. : Cymbetsne, lit. 8. 

II. Technically: 


1. Physiol. : In cases of hanging, death sel- 
dom results from pure asphyxia, but is usually 
in some degree owing to apoplexy and injury 
to the spinal cord. In attempted suicide, 
bleeding from the jugular vein and artificial 
respiration may be tried for resuscitation, fa 
difficulty of inducing artificial respiration, 
laryngotomy and tracheotomy should be per- 
formed, and the lungs inflated through the 
opening in the neck. In judicial hanging, the 
noose ought to be so adjusted as to prodace 
immediate dislocation of the spinal column, 

J ; a f-r inctantnii OAT1 C! 


2. Law; Hanging is the peoalty of wilful 
murder. Hanging, drawing, and quartering 
were once the punishment of treason. 


* harig'-by, s. [Eng. hang ; -5?/.] A hanger-on, 
a dependent, a follower : used in contempt. 

" Enter none hut the ladies, and their hangbics: 
welcome, beauties, and your kind ah&dowea." — Ben 
Jonson : Cynthia's Revels, v. a 

harig'-er, s. [Eng. hang ; -er .] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. One who hangs or causes to be hanged. 

2. That by which anything is suspended, or 
by which it hangs : as the girdle or sword-belt 
in which the sword was suspended. 

" Tbe carriages, air, are the hangers'* 

Shakesp. • Hamlet, V. 2. 

3. A means of suspending an object, as of 
spouting at the eaves of a house, a cage, a 
basket ; aa overhanging bracket. [Pot-hooks.] 

4. A seaman’s cutlass ; a short curved sword. 

" He drew his hanger, and wheeled ebout, and hy « 
lucky stroke severed Jowler’a hesul from bis body."— 
Smollett : Roderick Random, ell. ill. 

5. A hanging or sloping wood or grove ; 
chiefly in compounds, as, WestenAaager, Tit- 
ten Jianger, &e. 

* 6. The handle of a bell. (H. Broolce .* Foal of 
Quality , ii. 225.) 

H. Technically: 

I. Mach. : A means for supporting shafting 
of machinery ; the part which suspends the 
journal-box iu which shaftiug, &c., ruus. 

2. Vehicles : A pedestal or frame dependent 
from the car or trnck body, and in which the 
axle-box moves up and down as the springs 
contract and expand. 

3. 1 rearing: The lower part of the heddle, 
or the lower heddle of the harness of a fancy 
loom. 

hanger-on, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who hangs on or sticks 
to a person, place, &e. ; one who thrusts bis 
company upon others more than is desired ; a 
dependant; a parasite. 

" Horse- boyea urn! other ser van ta, hangers-on. Ac."— 

Usher: Annals (au. 3524). 

2. Mining : A person employed at the 
bottom of the shaft io fixing the skip or 
bucket to tbe eliaiu. 

harig'-irig, ;>r. par., a., & s. (Hang, v.) 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

]. Suspended ; depending from a higher 
point or object. 

2. Steep, inclined. 

*• Say what man 

He is wbo cultivates you hanging field." 

Wordsworth: Excursion, hk. ▼. 


hanging-bird, s. 

Ornith. : The Baltimore Oriole. [Hano- 
nest.) 

hanging - bracket, s. The same aa 
Hanger, 1. 3. 

hanging-bridge, s. 

Steam-eng.: A hollow, vertical partition de- 
pending from the bottom of a boiler, aod 
serving to deflect the flame. The hollow forms 
a part of the water-space of the boiler. The 
usual water-bridge rises from the furnace floor 
at the rear of the grate space. 

hanging-buttress, s. 

Arch. : A buttress supported on a corbeL 

hanging-compass, s. 

Naut. : A suspended overhead compass io a 
cabin, viewed from below ; known as a tell- 
tale. 

hanging-down, a. 

Bot. : Having a downward direction, caused 
by its own weight. 

hanging-garden, s. A garde a rising In 
terraces one above the other. 

hanging-guard, s. 

Fencing: A position of defeoce with the 
broadsword. 

* hanging-holder, s. One whose duty 
it was to raise or bold up hauginga of rooms ; 
an usher. 

hanging-knee, s. 

Shipbuild. : A knee fayed vertically to the 
side, uuder the deck-beam knees or lodgiog 
knees, which are horizontal. A hanging 
standard knee is one directly beneath the 
beam, aod fayed to it and to the side. 

hanging-machine, s. [Hook-frame.] 

hanging -pear, s. A species of pear 
ripening about the end of September. 

hanging-post, s. 

Carp. : The post to which a door or gate is 
binged. The other is the shutting-post. 

hanging-side, s. 

Mining : The overhanging side of an inclined 
or hading veio. 

* hanging-sleeve, a 

1. A strip of the same stuff as the gown, 
hanging dowu the back from the shoulder. 

2. A loose sleeve. 
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-daxu -tian = shan. -tion, - sion = shim ; -tion, -sion = zhun. -cions, -tions, -stous = shus. -ble, -die, — b^L d$L 
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hanging stile, s. 

Joinery: That stile of a door to which the 
hinges aie attached. 

hanging tie, *. 

Arch.: A tie which Is supported by strap 
and oollar, dependent from the rafters above. 

hanging-tool, s. 

'Iron-turning: A crooked tool, which par- 
tially embraces the rest, so as not to lie easily 
displaced. The entter is formed with hollow 
faces to facilitate grinding. It Is used for 
.smoothing the surfaces of iron ordnance, 
rollers, and similar objects. 

hanging valve, e. A clack-valve (q.v.). 
hahg'-man, s. (Eng. hang, and man. ] 

1. One who hangs or executes another by 
hanging ; a public executioner. 

*' f >» general it may be wifely affirmed that the fattier 
°» a large family would ratber be bereaved of all lip 
cmldreu by accident or by d mease than lose one of 
them by the bauds of the hangman." — Macaulay : 
Hut. Eng., cb. iv. 

* 2. A term of reproach ; a low, disreput- 
able character. 

'* As they had seen me with these hangman hands.” 
Shakes p. : Macbeth, iL 2. 

* 3. A jocular term of familiarity. 

•'He had twice or thrice cut Cupid’s bowstri up. and 
the little hangman dare not shoot at him."— Shakesp. ; 
Much Ado About Sot king, lii. 2. 

hAng man -ship, s. (Eng. hangman; -ship,] 
The office or diameter of a hangman. 

hahg'-nail, s. (A.S. angnecgl — an agnail or 
anguail, a whitlow ; ange = vexed, sore, and 
ntvgel = a nail.] A small piece of skin hang- 
ing from the root of a finger-nail. (Agnail.] 

* hang'-wite, s. (A.S. hangian = to hang, 
wife = a fine.] 

Old Law: A fine or penalty on payment of 
which a person was made quit of a'felon or 
thief hanged without trial or judgment, or 
escaped from custody. 

* h3,hg , -wor-thy, a. (Eng. Jiang, and worthy.] 
Deserving of being hanged. 


“Their hangworthy necks.* 

Sidney: Arcadia, p. 426. 

hank, s. [Icel. hanki = a hasp or clasp of a 
chest; honk, hangr = a hank, a coil ; hang = 
a coil of a snake ; Dan. hank = the handle or 
ear of a vessel ; Sw. hank = a string, a hand ; 
Ger. henkel = a handle, ring, or hook. Con- 
nected with the verb hang (q.v.).] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A skein of thread. 

" In the bleaching- of your yam, you must first open 
each hank, and lay it lu your bucklug keeve or tub. 
Maxwell : Set. Trans., p. 344 . 

* 2. A tie, a hold, a eheek, a restraint. 

“The hank that some gallants have on their trust- 
ing merchants." — Decay of Piety. 

3. A withy or rope for fastening a gate. 
( Provincial .) 

IL Technically: 

1. Naut, : One of the hoops or rings of ash 
or iron to which the weather-leech of a fore- 
and aft sail is bent, and by whieb it slides mi 
the mast or stay, in hoisting by the halyards 
or lowering by the downhaul. Sometimes the 
head of a s] .anker or try-sail is bent to hanks 
which slip on tbe gaff. 

2. Yarn : Two or more skeins of yarn, silk, 
wool, or cotton, tied together. 

* H Hank for hank : On equal terms. 
hAhk, v.t. (Hank, $.] 

1. To form into hanks. 

2. To compass tightly by means of a rope 
or cord ; to draw or iasten tightly, 

hftn' ker, v.i. (Afrequent. from hang (q.v.) ; 
eogn. with O. Dnt. hcngclen = to hanker after, 
from Dnt. hangen = to haug; Dut. hankeren 
= to hanker.] 

1 . To desire greatly and importunately ; to 
lung for with great desire and eagerness; to 
havean incessant wish for anything. (Followed 
by after.) 

.."Are these barlmrlaus of man-eating constitutions, 

that they so hanker after this iuhumaue diet?” 

Bentley: Sermons, i. 

*2. To linger with expectation. 

, ** It cAnuot but lie very dangerous for you to hanker 
hereabouts, — .s tokrt. ( 16 i 0 . ) 

1J F °r tbe difference between to hanker after 
and to desire , aee Desire. 

hdn ker irig, • hari'-kririg, pr . par., a., 

A s. [Hanker.] 


* A, A B. As pr. par. & particip. culj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : An Importunate or vehement 
wish for or longing after anything ; an inces- 
sant desire nr appetite. 

“Having ooino hunkring towards Atheism.”— CW- 
worth: Intellectual System, p, 7o«, 

hah' ker - lhg-ly, adv. (Eng. hankering; 
-///.) In a hankering manner ; longingly ; with 
great or vehement desire or longing. 

han' key, s. [A word of no etyin., occurring 
only in the following compound.] 

hankey pankey, s. Jugglery, trickery. 

* hari'~ kle, v.t. [A diinin. or frequent., from 
hank (q.v.).] To twist, to entangle. 

han' I in, s. (Chinese.) The Imperial College 
of China, from which the Emperor’s ministers 
are generally chosen. 

ban n y,o. [Handy.] (Scotch.) 

Han o-ver'-l-an, o. & s. [Eng. Hanover; 

-tan, J 

A. .4s adj, : Of or pertaining to Hanover. 

B. yis subst. : A native or inhabitant of 
Hanover. 

Han -sard (1), 8. [Hanse.] A merchant of 
one of the Hanse towns. 

hAn' sard (2), a. (See def.] A name given to 
the official printed reports of the British 
parliament records and debates, from their 
being printed by the Messrs. Hansard. 

hanse, s. & a. [O. Fr. hanse = a company, 
society, or corporation of merchants, from O. 
II. Ger. hansa ; Ger. hanse = an association 
or league.] 

A- Jssn&sf. ; A league; a confederacy. 

B. -4s adj. : The same as Hanseatic (q.v.). 

Hanse towns, s. 

Hist.: The towns which confederated to- 
gether to form the Hanseatic league ; also the 
league itself. [Hanseatjc-league.] 

Han se-at-ie, a. [Hanse.] Of or pertaining 
to the Hanse-towns, or their confederacy. 

Hanseatic-lea^ue, s. 

Hist. : A celebrated confederacy farmed in 
the thirteenth century between certain com- 
mercial towns, with the view at once of 
restraining the rapacity of kings and 
nobles, and clearing the Elbe, the German 
Ocean, and other places from the pirates and 
robbers by which they were then iufested. It 
began on a small scale in 1239, when llamhurg 
entered into an alliance with Ditmarscli and 
the district of Iladeln, Liibeek in 1241 being 
added Jto the League. Brunswick came into it 
in 1247, other towns following at irregular in- 
tervals. The confederated towns or cities 
were arranged in four divisions, the chief places 
in each being Liibeek, Cologne, Brunzwig, and 
Danzig. Becoming powerful, the League con- 
cluded treaties with monarehs, raised troops, 
and made war, as if it had been an indepen- 
dent political power, as the East India Com- 
pany was destined to do in future years. At 
the time when the League flourished most, it 
consisted of eiglity-five confederated towns. 

In 12ti(j it established a factory in London, 
called the Steelyard. It had other factories 
over Europe, the chief being at Bruges, 
Isoyogorod, and Bergen, it gave a power- 
ful impulse to commerce, and when in 1631 it 
in large measure felt to pieces, it left behind 
various free republics which continued for a 
long period of time, 

han'-sel, s. [Hansel.] 

han'-sel, r. t . [Handsel, v.] 

hanselines, s. [Etyin. doubtful.] Loose 
breeches worn during the fifteenth century. 

han -som, s. (Sec def.] A kind of cab, named 
after the inventor, in which the driver's seat 
is behind the body of the vehicle, the reius 
passing over the hooded top. 


hansom-cab, s. A hansom. 

hant, pres, of v. (See def.] A vulgar contrac- 
tion for has not or have not. 

* hant, t’.f. [Haunt, c.] To practise. 

" Bot fur commomi glide A defence of the realine bo 
schvtiug."— Acts Jos. IV., 1431 (ed. lsU), 


h&n tie, 5. [pan. ontal ; Ger. anzohl — h 
number, a multitude.] A considerable num- 
ber ; a great many ; & great deal. 

Han'-u-mAn, 5 . [Hunooman.] 

hap (I), v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] To wrap; to 
cover; to screen from cold, Aic. 

- 'tV?. e *?l ou ^ l ? ot be the better hnpt or covered from 

Cold. — More: Utopia (ed. ItobliUkiii), bk. 11 , ch. iv. 

hap harlot, s. A coarse, rough cover- 
let ; a rug. 

“A Sheet vnder cooerleU m*de of dsgswulu or hat, 

harlots (I v»e their owns teruw* )f—HMi>uhcd Dm 

tcription of England, bk. 11. . ch. xiL * 

hap warm, a. Covering so aa to produce 
heat. ( Terras : Poems, p. 22.) 

hAp (2), v.t. k i. [Hap (2), s.) [Happen.] 

A. Trans.: To befall; to happen to; to 
chance. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To happen ; to chance ; to come by 
chance. 

" How haps It 1 seek not to Advance f " 

Shake tp. : Uenry V/., m. 

2. To happen ; to meet with a chance. 

“ If thou Usucless shalt hap to die.” 

Shakesp. : Sonnet 9. 

tap (1), e. [Hap (1), v.] A wrapper ; a cloak ; 
a covering. 

hAp (2). * happ, * happe, e. [icel. happ = 
hap, chance ; Wei. hap.) 

1* That which fortunes or chancea to any 
one ; that which cornea suddenly or unex- 
pectedly ; chance ; fortune ; accident. 

“ there by lucky hap had been preserved." 

Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. L 

2. Casual events; vicissitudea ; fortunes; 
chances. 

'* Her life hid fall of haps and hazards been." 

Fairfax. 

hap -hazard, s. Chance ; accident ; for- 
tune. 

Dock ^ a ^ ce our principles at hap-hazard upon trust. " 


* hap (3), v.i. [Hop, v.J 

hap (3), s. [Etym. doubtful, perhaps allied to 
Heap (q.v.).] An instrument for scraping np 
sea ooze to make salt with. 

“ An implement named a hap. a kind of sledge dng, 
furnished with a sharp edgeat that part which lou?hS 
tue ground. — Agr , Surv. Dum/rm 4 627. 

hap'-a-le, s. [Gr. a7roA6? (hapalas) = soft, 
tender.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of the family Hapa- 
lidae. HapalepenicLllata is the Marmoset (q.v.). 

ha-pal-i-dae, s. pi. [Mod. LaL hapaUe); 
Lat. leim pL adj. snff. -idee.] 

Zool. : Marmosets. A family of Platvrrhine 
Monkeys. The teeth are as in the Siiniadae. 
Their molar teeth have acute points fitting 
the animal for feeding on insects. The head 
is rounded, the ears generally tufted, the hind 
feet with an opposable thumb, the other 
fiugers with sharp claws. [Marmoset.] 

hap'-less, *hap~les, *hap-lesse, a. 

(Eng. hup; -less.] Unhappy, unlucky, unfor- 
tunate, luckless. 

Emblems true of ha plea lovers dying." 

Kcals : Epistle to U. F. Mathew. 

hap'-less-ly, adv. [Eng. hapless; -ly.) In a 
hapless, unlucky, or unfortunate manner. 

hap llte, ap'-llte, s. [Gr. arrAoO? ( haplous ), 
contraction of airAooy (Jvqdoos) = simple, ana 
Ai dos (lithos) = stone.] 

Petrol. : A cry’stalline-granular admixture of 
felspar and quartz. Called also Semi-granite 
and Granitell. Graphic Granite, called also 
Pegmatite, is a variety. ( Iiutley .) 

hap-lo-, pref. [Gr. an\6<; (haplas), airhoor 
(hapioos) - si m [ile, jilam, single.] 

hap-lo f -er-us, s. (Pref. haplo-, and Gr. 
nepas (kerns) = a horn. 

Zool. : A genus of Antilopidie (Antelopes), 
akin to Rujiicapra, wliich contains the Cha- 
mois. Ilaplocerus hunger is called in America 
the Rocky- mountain Sheep. In structure it 
makes a certain approach to the sheep, but ia 
not a genuine Ovis. 

hap-lo erin'-i-dae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. haplo- 
crm(its), and Lat. fem. pi. adj. snff. -id<r.] 
Pahvont. : A small family of Crinoida. 
Range, from the Silurian to the Devonian. 
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h£p -lo - cri'- nils, s. [Pref. haplo-, and Gr. 
Kpivov ( krinon ) = a lily.] 

Pultront.: The typical genus of Haploeri 
nidiu (q.v.). It is of Devonian age. 

h&p-lolEen'-i-die, hap-lo-lgen'-o-ro, s.pl. 
|Prcf, haplo-, and Gr. AatVos(^tiaos)=ofatone, 
atony, from A <*«? ( laas ) = a stone.] 

Bot. : A family or tribe of frondose Junger- 
manniaceie, sub-order Jnngerniaiinere. They 
liavc a one-leaved involucre, without any true 
perianth, a spherical capsule, and a frond 
dicliotoinonsly ribbed. They are delicate and 
beaut iful. Vcllia cpiphylla is a British example 
»f the family. 

hap lo phleb’ l-um, s. [Pref. hajilo-, and 
Gr. tyheptov (phlcbion), dimin. of ^A <■’»// { phlcps), 
pen it. </>Ab73os (jihlebos) a vein.J 
Palazont. : A genus supposed to belong to 
the Ephemerida . Principal Dawson lias de- 
scribed a species Haplophkbium Barncsii, 
seven inches in the expansion of the wing. 
It is from the Carboniferous rocks of Canada. 
{Nicholson.) 

hap -lo-phyl'-lum, s. [Pref. haplo -, and Gr. 
<f>v Wov ( phutlon ) — a leaf.] 

Bot. : A genus of Rutacere, tribe Ruteie. 
Egyptian women bruise the leaves of Haplo * 
phyllnm tuberculatum in water and wash their 
hair with it to make it grow. 

h&p' ly, * happe-ly, adv. [Eng. hap ; -ly.) 

1. By hap, chance, accident, or fortune. 

"Haply slumbering on the Norway foam." 

Mi/ ton : P. L„ 1. 203. 

2. Perhaps, perad venture ; it may be. 

“Thou wilt hap pel y say; the auhiectea euer choee 
the ruler."— Tyndal: t Cor Ac*. 

3. Fortunately ; by good bap or luck. 

" If haply won perhaps a hapless gain." 

Shakesp, : Two Gentlemen qf Verona, L L 

* happe, s. [Hap, $.) 

* happe, v.i. [Hap, v.) 

h&p pen, * hap-pene, * hap-pen-en, 

* hapne, v.i. [An extension of HAP(q.v.) j 

1. To fall out ; to bap ; to chance ; to be- 
fall ; to come to pass. 

*’ Auy particular fact that happened twenty or thirty 
years ago. Porteus, voL t, lect. 2 

2. To light, fall, or come upon by chance. 

If Haj/pen respects all events without iu- 

eluding any collateral idea ; chance compre- 
hends, likewise, the idea of the cause and 
order of events : whatever comes to pass hap- 
pem, whether regularly in the course of things, 
or particularly, and out of the order ; whatever 
chances happens altogether without concert, 
intention, and often without relation to auy 
other thing. {Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

hap -pen, hap’-pens, adv. & s. [Happen, p.] 

A. As adv. ; Haply, perhaps, peradventure, 

B, .ds subst. : A path troddeu by cattle. 
(Scotch.) 

* hap per, v.i. [A frequent, from hap = to 
hop.] To hop or skip about. 

h&p-per, s. [Hopper.] 

1. A mill-hopper. 

!' The symbols for laud are earth and stone; for 
nulls, clap and happer."— Erskine : bk. li , tit. lit 

2, A vessel made of straw for carrying graiu 
when the plouglmiau is engaged iu aowing. 

* hap -pi fy, v.t. [Eng. happy ; -fy.] To make 
happy. 

'“One short mishap for ever happiftej* 

Sylvester : Henry (he Great, 612. 

hiip’-pi-ly, * hap-pi-lie. [Eng. happnj; -ly.) 

* 1. By chance, perhaps, peradventure, 
haply. 

" Mapplly we might he Interrupted.” 

Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, lr. 4. 

2. By good fortune ; by good luck ; luckily, 
fortunately. 

.“ U'tpinly the principles of human nature afford 
abundant security that such theories will uever be 
move than theories. “—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., cb. iL 

3. In a happy manner, state, or condition ; 

In a atate of happiness. 

“Indeed It Is impossible to live without caring, at 
leaat, to live happily." — sharp ; Sermons, vol. iv., eer. 1. 

fub* address, skill, or dexterity ; grace- 

hap -pi-ness, * hap-pi-nesse, #. [Eng. 

happy ; -ness.] 

1. Good luck, good fortune. 


2. The quality or state of being happy ; 
felicity ; a atate iu which all desires are satis- 
tied ; the pleasurable sensations arising from 
the gratification of all desires, and the enjoy- 
ment of pleasure without pain. 

.”,A nj :. C01,,ntio, ‘ mn, y denominated happy in 
which tin? amount or aggregate of pleasure exceeds 
that of pami mu! tlio dt'^ree of haj)^uncdss depend a 
upou the quantity of this excess.” — paley : Moral 
Philosophy, bk. i„ cli. vL 

3. Fortuitous elegance, unstudied grace. 

If Happiness admits of degrees, since every 
individual is placed in dilfercnt circumstances, 
either of body or mind, which tit him to be 
more or less happy. Felicity is not regarded 
in the same light \ it is that which is positive 
and independent of all circumstances : <!o- 
mestic felicity and conjugal /riteify are regarded 
as moral enjoyments, abstracted from every- 
thing which ean serve as an alloy. (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 

hap'-pit, happed, a. [Hap (1), r.] 

hap'-py, * hap pie, * hap pye, s. [Eng. 
hap — chance, luck j -y.] 

* 1. Lucky, fortunate. 

“Continue! happu commyng 
Of worldly glides.” 

Hampolc: Prickc of Conscience, 1,884. 

2. Prosperous, successful ; in prosperous or 
fortunate circumstances. 

“ If thou be light happy, that Is to sayn, if thou be 
right riche,’’— Chaucer: Talc of McHbeus. 

3. In the enjoyment of happiness or felicity ; 
enjoying peace, comfort, and trauquillity ; 
contented. 

" Am I happy in thy news?" 

Shakesp. : Richard. ///., Iv. 3. 

4. Living in happiness or coucord : os, A 
happy family. 

5. Indicative of or characterized by happi- 
ness, pleasure, joy, or enjoyment : as, hanpy 
cries. 

6. Producing happiness, felicity, or comfort ; 
eupplyiog pleasure, comfort, and happiness. 

" A paradise within thee, happier far.” 

Milton ; p. L., xlL 6S7. 

7. Well suited for any purpose or occasion ; 
apt, felicitous. 

“Her pencil drew wbate’er her soul designed. 

Aiid oft tlie happy draught aurpfLssed tbe image 
m her mind.** Drydcn : To Mrs. Killigrew. 

8. Favourable, fortunate, lucky, prosperous : 
as, A happy omen. 

“ Porta and happy haveUB.” 

Shakesp . . Richard II., L a 

9. Dexterous, ready, skilful. 

t Happy and fortunate are both applied to 
the external circumstances of a man ; but tlie 
former conveys the idea of that which is ab- 
stractedly good, the hitter implies rather what 
is agreeable to one’s wishes. A mail is happy 
in his marriage, iu his children, iu his connec- 
tions, aud the like : lie is fortunate iu his 
trading coueerns. Happy excludes the idea of 
cluuce ; fortunate excludes the idea of per- 
sonal effort : a man is happy in the possession 
of what be gets ; lie is fortunate in getting it. 
In the improjier sense they bear a similar 
aualogy. (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

IT (0 Happy man be bis dole : [Dole, s.]. 

(2) Happy-go-lucky: Careless, thoughtless, 
improvident. 

In the happy-go-lucky way of hla class ."-- Reade : 
Never Too Late I'o Mend. ch. xv. 

happy-family, s. An assemblage of 
animals of diverse and eveu opposite habits 
aud propensities living together peaceably. 

hap'-py, v.f. [Happy, a.] To make happy, 
to felicitate. 

“ That use Is not forbidden usury 
Which hap pics those that pay the willing loan." 

Shakesp. / Sonnet C. 

hap'-shaek le, v.t. [A corrupt, of ham- 
shackle (q.v.).] To hamshackle, to fetter, to 
shackle. 

h&p‘ shae-kle, s. [Hapshackle, v .] A 
fetter or shackle for a cow or horse. 

* haque’-but (quo as k), s. [Fr. haquebute ] 
An arquebuse, a hagbut. 

# haque'-toh (quo as lc), s. [Hacqueton.] 

har, # harre, 4 herre, s. [IceL hjarri.) 
The hinge of a door. 

If * Out of har t * Out of herre: Out of order. 

** Driue the leuia and blaw thavm out of h-trf 
. , ... Douglas: Virgil, S3. 11 . 

har -aid, s. [IIarelo, s.] 

♦ha ram, s. [Harem.] 


ha-rahgue', s. [Fr., from O. 11. Ger. bring 
= a nng, a circus, an arena (Eng. ring); 8p. 
arenya; ltal. arring<i f o.rinya — an harangue; 
aringo = a place where speeches are made.] 

1. An address or oration delivered to a 
large public assembly ; a public uddresa or 
Speech. 

“Tlioso which umy be called set harangues or 
orations. —Pope: Postscript to /foincr; Ody.tey ivL 

2. A ponqiousor bombastic address to a few 
peraone ; a declamation. 

’’Giving us flue but empty harangues upou thla 
eubjeef —Goldsmith . The Dee, No. 6. 

ha-rahgue', v.i. & t. [H arangue, *.] 

A. Jntrans. : To make an harangue or 
public address ; to declaim publicly. 

“Ferguson w?is on© of those who harangued."— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

B. Trans. ; To address in a set speech or 
harangue. 

“ To day the Lady Psyche will harangue 
f ho ireah arri vals. ’ Tennyson : Princess, 11. 01 

* ha - rahgue -ful, a. [Eng. harangue; 
-ful(l)- J Fond of or given to haranguing or 
declamation ; declamatory. 

ha-rahg'-uer, s. [Eng. harangu(e); -er.] 
One who harangues ; a public speaker or 
orator ; a declaim er. 

“ Mark out the first haranguer aud that's he.” 
Byrom : Enthusiasm. 

har ass, * har'-ras, * har-rasse, v.t. [Fr. 
Aam*yi*r, a word of doubtful origin, but per- 
haps ail extension of O. Fr. barer = to set or 
cheer on (a dog or hound), from O. II. Ger. 
7iarejt = to cry out.] To torment, vex, plague, 
as by importunity, repeated attacks or assaults, 
continued bodily or mental pain, &c. ; to 
fatigne, to tire out, to worry. 

■' Tyrauts which have, for so long a while, wasted 
and harrussed the souL ' —Hammond: Works, Iv. 562 . 

* har - ass, s. [Harass, p.] The act of 
harassing, vexing, or weariug out ; vexation, 
waste, devastation. 

“The daily harass, and the fight delayed.” 

Byron: Lara , IL 1L 

har'-as-ser, s. [Eng. harass; -er.) One who 
harasses, vexes, or plagues. (Ode on AtheU 
stan's Victory, iu Ellis, i. 23.) 

♦har'-ass ment, s. [Eng. harass; - ment .] 
The act of harassing ; the state of being 
harassed. 

“ Rosalie was uncommonly active, and flew about 
much to the harassment of the Pol ef—Lytton : Godot- 
phin, bk. ill., ch. L 

♦har a-teen’, % har-ra-teen', s. A a. [Etym. 

doubtful.] 

A. As subst. : Some kind of stuff. 

’’Shaded with harateen."— Walpole : Letters, IL 4 . 

B. As mlj. : Made of such stuff. 

" Thick harateen curtains were close drawn. "Smol- 
lett : Sir L. Greaves, ch. xvi. 

* har'-ber-ous, a. [Harboroes. ] 

har’- hin-gcr, s. [Properly herberger or her- 
bergeour .] [Harbourer.J 

* 1. Originally one who not merely announced 
the approaching arrival of a guest, but made 
all ready for his reception. 

“ There was a harbinger which had lodged a gentle- 
man in a % cry ill room ; who expostulated with bfcm 
somewhat rudely.’*— Bacon : Apothegm*. 

*2. Specif. : An officer of the king’s house- 
hold who rode a day’s journey in advance of 
the court to provide lodgings and other ac- 
commodation. 

* 3. A messenger who announced the coming 
of the king. 

" A great attendarwe of harbingers and cuarda." 

Macaulay ; Hill, Eng., ch. iii. 

4. A messenger ; a precursor ; oue who or 
that which goes before and foretells what ia 
coming. 

” Always harbinger of good." Cowper: The Cricket. 

* har’-bin-ger, v.t. [Harbinger, s.] To 
precedo by a harbinger ; to foretell ; to pre- 
sage ; to give omen or notice of. 

” Oub majority often harbingers another. "—Remarks 
on State of Parlies. (1809.J 

har'-bor, *har-barwe, ♦bar-bor-ow, 
har- Lor-owe, * har-bor-ough. har- 
hrough, ♦ her-bergh, ♦ her-barwo, 
her - her we, " her - berghe, * her - 
borgh. * her- bore, *her-bour, s. [IceL 
herbergr = a hai bor, an inn ; lit., a hust- 
ahclter ; from herr — au arwv, and bjarga = 
to save, to defend ; herbergja W to shelter, to 
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harbor ; cogu. with U. few. harbcrge = an inn, 
from ?i(cr = an army, and berga = to defend ; 

O.H.Ger. hereberga = a camp, a lodging; from 
heri, hari (Ucr. Tuvr) = an army, and bergan 
to shelter; Fr. auberge; Hal. albergo; Ger. 
berbery t.\ 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. A refuge ; an asylum ; a placo of shelter 
»nd security. 

•'Fair harbour that them seems: bo ia they ciitrwl 
are." Sf tenser: /•'. <£., 1. 1. 7. 

*2. An Ina ; a place of lodging. 

" Therfor he lcthlo them yune ami resaeyuydo In 

herbor*,"— WycltJJ'o : Dedit X. 

3. A port or haven ; a shelter for ships 
where they may moor or ride at anchor, liar* 
Imre may be either natural or artificial, the 
latter I icing firmed wholly or in part by the 
construction of break watera, piere, moles, Ac., 
or by mooring large masses of timber, which 
rise and fall with the tide. 

•‘The harbour is safo ami •ominodlous."— Cook i 

Voyages, Ik. I., cliu il. 

4. Lodging, residence. 

" Obtaining harbour in a sovereign broaat 1 * 

Drayton : Matilda to Kitty John. 

II. Glass-man* : A chest, six or seven feet 
long, in which tlm ingredients for a charge 
are mixed and held. 

Obvious compo u nds : Harbor-bar, harbor- 
buoy , harbor-dues , harbor-light, harbor- 
i nouth, Ac. 

Harbor-gasket, s. 

Naut. : One of a series of hroad, but short 
and well -blacked gaskets, placed at equal 
distances on the yard of a ahip for showing oil 
a well-furled sail in port. 

harbor-log, $. 

Naut. : That portion of the log-book which 
oontains the entries relating to the period 
during which a aliip is in harbor. 

harbor-master, s. An official having 
the superintendence of the regulations respect- 
ing harbors. 

harbor reach, s. 

Naut. : The reach of a windiog river which 
leads direct to a harbor. 

harbor-watch, $, 

Naut. : A snb-division of the watch kept on 
duty at night while a ship rides at single 
anchor, in view ol' any emergency. 

harbor-water, s. The calm water id a 
harbor. 

“Tlie harbour-water, ov inner eeafaayoomay tearme 
it).*'— HackXuyt : Voyages, liu 54L 

har-bor, * har-bor-owe, *her-barwe, 

* her-berg-en, v lrer-berwe, * ber-ber, 

* her borwe, - her-bor-wen, v.t. A i. 

[Harbor, $.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To entertaiQ ; to shelter; to give refuge, 
retreat, or shelter to ; to permit to reside. 

•• Not continuing open heyond a. certain hour, and 
harbouring only proper persous." — GoUUmith : The 
Bee. No. 5. 

2. To entertain ; to cherish ; to indulge ; to 
allow to remain in the mind ; to foster. 

** Let not your gentle breast harbour one thought 
Of outrage.* Howe : Royal Convert, ii. 

* 3. To trace a hart or hind to its covert. 

*'To harbor otee or rouse tbe game."— Sir T. Elyot : 
Ooecriwur, bk. i., cli_ xvilL 

“ B. Intransitive : 

1 . To lodge, Lo take shelter ; to take up one's 
lodging. 

** This night let's harbour here in York." 

.Shakes?. : 3 JJenry VI„ lv. 7. 

2. To anchor in a harbor. 

We Haw laud which was very high, and the twelfth 
da/ harboured there, and found many people. 
Hackluyt : Voyages, III. 109. 

* har -bor-age (age as Ig), s. (Eng. har- 
bour; -age.] Shelter, harbor, refuge; an 
asylum, a retreat. 

M Let us In your king, whose laboured spirits, 

F irewearied In this action of swift speed. 

Crave harbourage.” ShaJcesp, : King John, U. L 

bar bored, pa. par. ora. (Harbor, v.] 

* Harbored or lodged : 

Her. : A term applied to the stag, hart, Ac., 
when lying down. Also called Couch ant (q.v.) 

har Isor-er. * fcer-ber-ghere, s. (Hog. 

harbour ; -er.] 

1. Ord. Lang. ; One who harbors, enter- 
tains, or shelters a person or thing. 


"A gTfat nurse of pious ui 'U,mnl haroourer of exiles 
for religion. '— Stry/m . LJo of Abp. Grtudal |»u. 1482). 

2. One whose duty it was to trnco a hart or 
bind to its covert. (8tiU io use on Exmoor.) 

•' Red Rube hue been * after the d«cr' from ht» boy. 

- hood. (Vuuirlllg . . . au unchallenged right to <: ill 
himself tbo must skilful harbourcr in tho Wuflt, 

G. T. lVhyt<L.J/el»Ule: KaterfcUo. cb. XvL , 

har'-bor-lesa, * her-barw-lea, * her- 
bour-less, a. (Eng. harbor ; Des- 

titute of or without Harbor, refuge, shelter, 
or lodging. (Mallet: The Excursion, i.) 

*har' bor ough (gh silent), *har brough, 
s. (Hakuor, i.j A harbor, refuge, or 
lodging. 

** Leave mo those hllles where harbroagh nin to see." 

Sfu-nser : She /hearth Calender ; Junr, 

* har-bor-ous, * fcar-ber-cus, * har- 
bor oils, • hcr-bor-ouc, * her-ber- 
Ouse, a. [Eng. harbour ; -o??s.] Affording 
or willing lo afford shelter, refuge, or lodging ; 
hospitable. 

•*An other sorte prornvseth their bowse to he Ar* 
bouroutt to the household of fayth.’— talc: Apology, 

* liar brough, s. (Harbor.] 

hard, a., adv,,& s. (A.S. heard ; co*m. with 
Dut. hard ; Dan. Jutard ; few. hard; IeeL 
hardr ; Goth. Juirdus; Ger. hart; Gr. eeparus 
(trails) = strong.] 

A* As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Firm; solid ; compact; not soft; resist- 
ing penetration or separation ; not easy to be 
pierced or broken ; not yielding to pressure. 

As steele Ib hardest in his klude.” 

Gower: C. A. (Prol) 

2. Difficult of accomplishment ; not easy to 
be doue, carried out, or executed. 

"Is nay thing too hard for tho Lord 7 m ~Gcnesli 
xviii. u. 

3. Laborious; fatiguing; toilsome. 

“Making the hard way sweet and delectable." 

Shake sp. : Richard //., iL S. 

4. Difficult to endure ; oppressive ; harsh ; 
rigorous ; severe ; cruel ; distressing. 

** Thou hast from hard captivity 
Returned Jacnh back.'’ 

Milton : Ft. Uxrv. (Trans.) 

5. Difficult to the understanding; not easy 
to be understood or comprehended. 

“Thia word ia hard, who may here it? Wyclitfc : 
John vi. 

6. Unfavourable; unkind. 

“ To hear a hard opinion of his truth." 

Shaketp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, IL 7. 

7. Unfeeling; not easily moved by pity; 
harsh ; obdurate. 

** A heart, well described by himself aa Afrnicrtbna 
a marble chimney piece."— Macaulay: Hist. Raj., ch. 

XV 11. 

8. Insensible to feeling or emotions. 

“Know me to be a cold, hard mau.” — C. BrontST 
Jam Eyre. ch. xxxi. 

* 9. Hardened. 

When we in our viciousness grow hard.' 

Shakes/j. ; Antony A Vleopatru , iiL 13. 

10. Severe; sharp; unkind; abusive. 

" What, have yoa giveu him say hard words of late?" 

Shakes?. : Hamlet. Ll L 

11. Sharp; severe; vehement; rigorous: 
as, a hard winter, hard weather. 

12. Stem ; inflexible ; inevitable. 

" With Laws uajust. hut. hard nece5sity." 

Dry den : Hind & Panther, fit, 83A 

13. Unreasonable; unjust. 

“ It la a very hard quality upoa our soil or climate, 
that bo excellent a fruit, which prospers ainoag all our 
neighbours, will uot grow her e. —Temple. 

14. Austere ; acid ; rough; harsh to the taste. 
*‘Iu making of vinegar, set vessels of wiae 0 %’er 

ngniust the noou smi, which cnlleth out the more oily 
spirits, and leaveth the spirit more sour and hard."— 
Bacon : Eat. Hist., § 808. 

*15. Stiff; lacking in an appearance of 
natural ease ; constrained ; nnoaturaJ. 

" Othem, scrupulously ti*d to the practice of tho 
aneieut3. make their figures harder tbau even the 
marble itself." — Drydcn. 

* 16. Powerful ; strong. 

** The stag was too hard for the horse, and tho horse 
flies for succour to the man. that a too hard for him." 

— L' Estrange: Fables. 

17. Coarse ; common ; unpalatable : as, 
hard fare, hard living. 

15. Avaricious ; griping ; sordid ; miserly. 

M Y woot that thou art an harda man, thou ropist 

where thou hast not sow a ‘ — Wydiffe : Matthew xxr. 

* 19. Heavy; slow. 

“Time a pace is so hard, that it seems the length of 
seven ye*.r. Shakcsp. : At Ion Liko It, lii. 2. 

* 20. Violent ; vehement. 

" Weary with her hard embracing." 

Shakes?. : I'cnux & Adonis, 559. 


2L Doiie origiven with forco ; strong : aa, • 
hard blow. 

22. Applied to water which, from bolding 
ealts of magnesia in solution (which decom- 
poses common soap and forms an insult ble 
stear! te of lime or magnesia), is unfit for 
washing purposes. 

23. Done in, or given to, excess: as, hard 
drinking, a fuvrd drinker. 

IL Technically: 

1. Physics: Offering a -datively great re- 
sistance to any other tiling brought in contacii 
with it. (IlAanNcsB.j 

2. Grammar: 

(1) Applied to the sound of c, as in can, g, 
as in goat, or ch, as in chemical, as distinguished 
from the sounds of the same letters in city, gin. 
and church. 

(2) Applied io the consonants /, k, p , s, and 
t, and the sound of th in thin , which can 
be pronounced without any voice sound, as 
distinguished from the consonants v, g (as In 
gate), b , d , z, aod th in thine , which cannot be 
so pronounced. 

3. Art: This term, as applied to a work of 
art, designates that rigidity of drawing which 
characterises the works of the mediaeval 
artists. It i9 also applied to colouring, when 
a waut of softness and delicacy is apparent in 
a picture. It is generally used to designate a 
style which rejects the grace, and too rigidly 
adheres to the mere mechanism of art. 

4. Manege: Insensible to the action of tbe 
bit : as, a hard mouth. 

B. As ail verb : 


L Ordinary Language : 

1. With force, energy, or vigour; vigorously, 
energetically, earnestly, dihgeutly. 

“ Alaa, now pray you 

Work not so hard,” Shaksp. : Tempett. iiL L 

2. Tempestuously, violently, boisterously, 
vehemently ; with great force. 

“You may call me again, when it blows harder.'— 
Marryat: Peter Simple, ch. xxxuii. 

3. With difficulty. 

" IIow hard he fetches breath." 

Shakes p. : l Henry / r., 11. 4. 

* 4. Ill ; with pain. 

•• Who bears hard his mother's death." 

Shakes p. ; X Henry /T„Li 

* 5. Cruelly, harshly, unkindly. 

“The poor gee^e were so hard handled, and so littla 
regarded, that they were in manner starred.*— Eorih : 
Plutarch, p. 124. 

* 6. Heavily, slowly. 

*• He (Time) trots hsird with a young maid.*— 
Shakesp. ; At You. L*ka It, iii. 2. 

7. So as to rai^e difficulties ; so as to put 
one in a strait ; closely. 

" A stag, that was hard set by the huntsmen, betook 
himself lo a stall for sanctuary."— L‘ Estrange. 

8. Closety, tightly, fast. 

“ He took me hy the wrist and held me hard.' 

Shaketp. . Hamlet, IL L 

9. Close, near, at hand. (Hard bv.] 
“Abinielech . . . went A<ird unto the door »f th* 

tower, to burn it with fire ." — Judges lx. 52. 

II. Naut. : Used by seamen to emphasize 
an order, or to signify that the action ordered 
is to lie done as hard or strongly as possible, 
as hard-a-port, that is, torn the helm as for as 
possible to port. 

C. As substantive : 


*1. Trouble, adversity." 

2. A ford or passage across a river. 

3. A bard bottom of gravel laid across a 
swamp or at a mnddy boat-landing. 

i. A pier or landing-place on a river. 

5. An esplanade or paved roadway by the 
seaside. 


TT (1) Hard and solid respect the inlemal 
constitution of bodies, and the adherence o! 
the component parts ; but hard denotes a much 
closer degree of adherence than solid. Wood 
is always a solid body, but it is sometimes 
hard, and sometimes soft : water, when con- 
gealed, is a solid body, and admits of different 
degrees of hardness. Iti the improper appli- 
cation, hardness is allied to insensibility; 
firmness to fixedness ; solidity to substan- 
tiality : a hard man is not to be acted upon 
by any tender motives ; a firm man is not to 
be turned from his purpose ; a solid man holds 
no purposes that are not well founded 
(2) Hard is a much stronger term than 
difficult, which signifies merely not easy. 
Hard is therefore positive, and difficult nega- 
tive. A difficult task cannot be got through 
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without exertion, bnt n hard task requires 
great exertion. ( Crubb : Eng. Sy non.) 

TI (1) Hard by: Close or near at hand ( adv . 
& prep.). 

(2) Hard up: la ernnt of money; needy; 
hi urgent want of something. 

(3) To go hard with : To fare ill ; to cause 
trouble, danger, or dihiculty. 

*’ It will go hard with poor Antonio," 

Shakctp. : Merchant of Venice, lit 2. 

(4) To die hard : 

(a) To sell one’s lifa dearly. The 69th Regi- 
ment is called tho “Die-hards," from tha gal- 
lantry with which the men fought at Alhuera. 

(b) To die wit li reluctance or a struggle ; to 
die unrepentant. 

** Lonl Rauclngh dird on Sunday morning ; he died 
hard, ns tlieir Urm of art is here to express the wop(u! 
state of men, who discover no religion at their death." 
— Sudft: Letter to Dr, King (Dec. 8. 17121. 

(5) In hard condition : In good condition, 
«o that the muscles are hard. 

(6) Hard of hearing : Rather deaf. 

“Child 1 I am rather hard of hearing." 

Cowper: Mutual Forbearance. 

(7) Hard and fast : Strict ; that must be strict- 
ly adhered to ; as, a hard and fast lino or rule. 

* hard-a-keeping, a. Difficult to he 
kept or observed. 

** Having sworn too hard-a-keeping oath!"* 

Shake ip. ; Love's Labour » Lost, t L 

hard - hake, s. A kind of sweetmeat 
made of boiled brown sugar or treacle, with 
blanched almonds, and flavoured with the 
essence of lemon, orange, &c. 

“The commodities exposed for sale in the public 
streets nre marine stores, hard-bake, apples, flat-fish, 
and oysters,"— Dickens . Pickwick, cb. ii. 

t hard-beam, hard-heme, s. 

Hot. : The same as Hornbeam (q.v.). 

* hard-believing, a. Incredulous ; not I 
easily persuaded. (Shakesp.) 

* hard-besetting, a. Besetting closely 
or strongly : as, a hard-besetting siu. 

hard-billed, a. Applied to birds having 
a hard bill or beak. 


* hard got, * hard-gotten, a. The 

same as Hard-earned (q.v.). 

hard grained, a. 

1. Lit. : Having a close firm grain. 

2. Fig. : Unattractive, not amiable or Invit- 
ing ; grim, sour. 

" The hard-grained muses of the cube and square, ** 
Tennyson : Prince**, (Trol.) 176. 

hard grass, s. 

Bot. : (1) The genus Sclerochloa ; (2) the 
genus JSgilops ; (3) Uactylis glomerate. (Dac- 

TYLIS.] 

hard-hack, s. 

Bot. : Spircea tovicntosa , a Canadian plant, 
with cottony leaves, rose-coloured liowers, 
and astringent properties. 

hard-handed, a. 

1. Lit.: Having hard, rough, strong hands ; 
hard-fisted. 

"Hard-handed men that work in Athena here." 

Shake sp. : Midsummer Sight * Dream, v. L 

2. Fig. : Harsh, cruel, severe. 

*"Tia the cruel gripe 

That lean hard-Isanded Poverty inflicts," 

Cowper : Ta*k, 111. 827. 

hard head, hard-heads, s. 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Clash of heads ; a manner 
of fighting in which the combatants dashed 
their heads together. 

’*1 have beeu at hard-head with your bn ttiog citi- 
zens ." — Dry den. 

2. Bot. : One of the names for Centaurea 
nigra. [Centaurea.] 

hard-headed, a. Shrewd, intelligent, 
sharp, clear-headed. 

" He does not remarkably differ from other hard- 
headed and close-fisted meu,"- Athenceum, Feb. 9, 1884, 
p. 18b 

hard labour, s. 

Law: A punishment which is often added 
to that of imprisonment. It is said to have 
been introduced by 5 Anne, c. 6. (Wharton.) 

* hard laboured, a. Wrought or worked 
up with great labour ; elaborate. 

’* My hard-laboured poem pines." — Swift. 


hard-wood, s. A term applied to wood* 
of a very close and solid texture, as beech, 
oak, maple, ebony, Ac. 

hard-working, a. Working hard and 
diligently ; diligent in lalwur. 


* hard, ‘ hardc, v.t. [Hard, a.) To make 
hard ; to harden. 

" -Aud how, and whan it ahuld yharded ba." 

Chaucer; O. T., 10,567. 

* hardc-ly, adv. [Hardily.] 


hard cn, * hard -nen, v.t. A f. [Eng. hards 
-en.] 

A. Transitive: 


I. Lit. : To make hard or harder ; to Indu- 
rate ; to make firm and compact. 

** Upon hio crcat the hardned yron felL" 

_ ,, Spenser : F. q.,L xb »*. 

XL Figuratively : 

1. To confirm in effrontery, wickedness, ob- 
stinacy, &c. ; to make obdurate, 

'‘Lest any of you be hardened through the deceit- 
fulness of am /— Hebrews liL Pi. 

2. To make firm ; to enduo with constancy. 


” Yea, I would harden myself In sorrow ."— Job vi, lOt 

3. To make insensible, unfeeling, or callous; 
to make proof against feeling or emotion. 


They are hardened to everything of this kind— It 
has no effect upon them."— Gilpin : Sermon*, voL L 
ser. 6. 


B. Intransitive: 


I. Lit. : To become hard or more hard ; to 
acqnire hardness, compactness, or solidity, 

" 'Ve might *ee our own work out. and watch 
The sandy footprint harden into stone." 

Tennyton : Prince**. ill. 254. 

II. Figuratively: 

1. To become unfeeling or callous. 

2. To become inured. 


3. To become confirmed In effrontery, ob- 
stinacy, or boldness. 

** And now his heart 

Distends with pride, and in his strength 

Glories." Milton : P. L.. i, 672. 


hard cn er, s. [Eng. harden; -er.] One who 
or that which hardens or makes hard ; specif., 
one who tempers tools. 


hard hills, s. pi. 

Omiih. : The name given by Swalnson to 
the sub- family Coccothraustinae (q.v.). 

hard-bound, a. Costive ; alow and stiff 
In action. 

•’[He] strains from hart-bound brains eight lines a 
year." Pope : ProL to Satire*. 1*2. 

hard-cancer, s. 

Pathol. : Schirrus. It is remarkable for its 
excessive firmness, and cartilaginous and stony 
hardness. The substance is not one uniform, 
homogeneous mass, but intersected by bands, 
which radiate from the centre into the sur- 
rounding textures implicating them also in the 
disease, sometimes dividing into small bands, 
or intersecting each other. 

hard-earned, a. Earned or gained by 
hard labour ; hard-won : as, hard-earned wages. 

* hard-faced, a. Having a hard, harsh, 
or stern face. 

* hard-favored, a. Of repulsive fea- 
tures ; ill-looking, ugly. 

"Th« hrotber a rery lov«ly youth, and the oUtcr 
hard-favoured."— L'Estra nge. 

* hard-favoredness, *. Tha quslity 
of being hard-favored ; coarseness or ugliness 
of features. 

hard featured, a. Having coarse or 
ugly features. 

hard-fern, s. 

Bot. : The genus Blechnnm, called by Sir 
Joseph Hooker Lomaria. One species ia 
British, Lomaria spicant, better known as 
Blechmivt borcale. [Blechnum.) 

hard-finish, s. 

Plastering : Fine stuff applied with a trowel 
to the depth of about one-eighth of an inch. 

hard fish, s. Salted and dried cod, ling, Ac. 

hard fisted, a. 

I. Lit. : Having hard, strong, or muscular 
hands, as a labourer. 

* 2. Fig. : Close, miserly, covetous, mean. 

"None are *o gripple and hard-fitted as the child- 
Hall. 

hard fought, n. Fought vigorously or 
desperately : as, a hard-fought battle. 


hard mouthed, a. 

1. Having a hard mouth ; inseosible or dis- 
ohedient to the action of the bit ; said of a 
horse. 

2. Coarse, harsh, severe in language. 

hard-nibbed, a. Having a hard-pointed 
nih ; as, a hurd-mbbed pen. 

hard pau, s. 

Geol. : The stratum of sand, or gravel, har- 
dened usually by an oxide of iron, which is 
found at a depth of from one to three feet in 
arenaceous formations, such as the Bagshot 
sands. 

hard-porcelain, s. A ware composed 
of a natural clay containing silex (kaolin), and 
a compound of silica and lime — i.e., a quartz- 
ose felspar (pctunt 2 e). The glaze is also earthy, 
not metallic. 

hard pressed, a. In a strait or diffi- 
culty ; pressed for money, time, or other re- 
sources. 

hard-pushed, a. Hard-pressed ; in diffi- 
culties. 

hard-rubber, s. India-rubber mixed 
with a large proportion of sulphur, and sub- 
jected to an extrema heat. Other mineral 
auhstances, as white-lead, are also generally 
added. [Caoutchouc, Ebonite.] 

hard-run, a. In want of money ; hard 
up. 

hard-set, a. Rigid, inflexible, stony. 

“ I know it, and amile a hard-met smile, like a stoic." 

Tenny*on .- Maud, L iv. 20. 

hard shifting, a. Making shift with 
difficulty. 

hard- solder, s. The solder used for 
uniting the more infusible metals. In many 
cases it is an alloy of brass and zinc. 

hard-tack, s. Coarse hard biscuit eaten 
by sailors and soldiers. 

hard-visaged, a. The same as Hard- 
featured (q.v.). 

hard-won, a. Won or gained with diffi- 
culty ; hard-earned. 

" Hard-won, and hardly won with hrtdsc." 

Tennyton: Elaine. 1.159. 


hard -en xng, pr. par. y a.,&s. [Harden, v .] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : The act of making hard or more 
hard ; the state of becoming hard. 

2. Fig. : The act of confirming in effrontery, 
wickedness, obstinacy, &c. ; the state of be- 
coming ao continued. 

(1) Metal-working : The process of giving an 
additional hardness to metallic articles after 
leaving the hands of the shaper. Hammering 
and rolling will confer hardness, and, in the 
reduction and shaping of articles by these 
means, it becomes necessary to alternate an- 
nealing with the condensing processes. [Tem- 
pering.] 

(2) Hat-making: The process of pressing to- 
gether the light layer of filameuts collected in 
the basket, so as to form it into a aheet of felt 
with sufficient cohesion to bear handling. 
The hands and then a skin are employed to 
prodace this effect, the pressure, rubbing, and 
jerking causing the filaments to interlace and 
become felted. 

(3) Porcelain: A process of beating in the 
course of porcelain making. 

hardening-furnace, s. 

Hat-making : A furnace with an upper plate 
of iron, upon which hat-bodies, folded in wet 
cloths, are laid to be hardened by heat, mois- 
ture, and the pressure of traversing plates 
above. 

hardening-kiln, s. 

Porcelain : A kiln in which printed biscuit 
is placed in order to drive off the oil of the 
colour previous to glazing. [Press-printing.] 

hardening-skin, s. 

Hat-making : A piece of half-tanned leather 
laid above a bat of felting hair while the latter 
is compressed by the hands of the workman. 

hard -hay, s. [Eng. hard, and hay.) 

Bot: Hypericum quadrangulare. (Trcas. of 
Bot.) 

hard -heart ed (heart as hart), a. [Eng. 
hard and hearted.] Having a hard, cruel, uu- 


bSU - pokt. cat. 5 eU. chorus. 9hin, bench; go. gom; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ihg. 

-clan, -tian - shan. -tion, -slon = shun ; -tlon, -§lon = zhun. -tlous, -slous, -clous = shus. -hie, -die, &c. = bel, dpi. 
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hardheartedly— har© 


feeling, or pitiless heart ; merciless ; inexora- 
ble ; unfeeling, inhuman. 

"The most licentious aud hard-hearted writer of 
• singularly licentious oml A a rd- Rear ted school." — 
Macaulay: II Ut Eng., ch. vii. 

H A hardhearted man must always be 
cruel ; bot it ia possible to be cruel, and yet 
not hardhearted. ... A child is often cruel to 
animals from the mistaken conception that 
they are not liable to the same Bufferings as 
himself. ( Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

•hard heart-ed-ly (heart as hart), adv. 

[Eng. hardhearted; dy .] In a hard hearted, 
cruel, unfeeling, or merciless manner. 

bard -heart ed ness (heart hart), s. 

[Eng. hardhearted ; -ness.] The quality or state 
of heing hardhearted ; want of feeling. 

"The ladies of the queen's household distinguished 
themselves pre-eminently hy rapacity and fuird- 
heartedness.'— Macaulay Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

hard -i hood, * hard i head, hard-y- 
Nhead, * hard y hed, $. [Eng. hardy; 
•Hood.] 

1. Boldness, united with firmness and in- 
trepidity ; bravery. 

"The »une cool and placid hardihood which diattn- 

S iisbed him on llelda of hattle."— Macaulay : Hitt, 
ng , ch. xviL 

2. Effrontery ; boldness, audacity. 

"Had the hardihood to displace Jonson."— J/a/t>ne * 
Life of Dryden. 

hard i-ly, hard-e-ly, adv. [Eng. hardy ; 
-Iy- ] 

1. Boldly ; with boldness or hardihood. 

" Hardily he entrede in to Pilat, and axlde the body 
of Jlieau." — Wycliffe . Mark xv. 41 

* 2. Hardly ; with difficulty. 

•hard i ment, s. [Fr.l Courage, hardi- 
hood, boldness, bravery. 

"Now is the time to prove your hardiment 

Wordsworth : To the Men of Kent. 

hard i ness, * harde-nesse, * hard i 
ncsse, '* hard -y-n esse, s. [Eng. hardy; 
•ness.] 

1. Boldness, hardihood, courage, intrepidity, 
daring. 

" Plenty and pence breeds cowards ; hardness ever 
Of hardiness la mother.'' 

Shaketp. : Cymbeline, lii. 6. 

2. Firmness of body, capability of enduring 
fatigue, hardship, <fcc. ; endurance. 

3. Effrontery, excess of confidence, hardi- 
hood. 

"Not yet grown to the hardiness of avowing their 
contempt of the king."— Clarendon : Civil Wan, i 4<"<5. 
* 4. Hardship, fatigue. 

"They are valiant and hardy: great endnrers of cold, 
hiniger. and all hardiness." —Spenser: State of Ireland. 

hard ish, a. [Eng. hard; -isk.] Somewhat 
or moderately hard , tending to hardness. 

"And for my nlllow stuffed with down, 

The hardish ni Hoc ks have supplied my turn." 

Greene: Alphonsus, iv. 

* har-dle, s. [Hurdle.] 

hard ly, adv. [Eng. hard; -ly.] 

1. In a hard or difficult mauner ; with diffi- 
culty, with trouble ; not easily. 

" These oracles are hardly I hardily] attained. 

And hardly understood. 

Shakcsp. : 2 Henry VI.. i. 4. 

2. With rigour, severity, or harshness ; 
rigorously, oppressively. 

" Many men believed that be was An rrfty dealt with." 
^-Clarendon. 

* 3. Severely, unfavourably, unkindly. 

" The grieved commons 
Hardly conceive of me." 

Shakcsp. : Henry VIII., L 2. 

I. Harshly, u n we 1 comely. 

"Such Information comes very hardly and harshly 
to a grown man ; and, however softened, goes but ill 
down."— Locke. 

5. Coarsely, roughly ; not softly or deli- 
cately. 

" Heaven was her canopy, hare earth her bed ; 

So hardly lodged." 

Dryden : Ovid ; Metamorphoses. L 

6. Scarcely, barely. 

"An asperity hardly to have been expected from a 
man of so much sense. —Macaulay: HUt. Eng., ch. xil. 

7. Not quite, scarcely : as, The meat is 
hardly done yet. 

* 8. Confidently, hardily ; with confidence 
or hardihood. 

* 9. Grudgingly, reluctantly, uu willingly ; 
with a feeling of ill-will. 

" tf I unw ittingly, or in my rage, 

Have aught committed that was hardly borne." 

Shakcsp. . Richard III., 1L 1. 


* 10. Excessively, to excess. 

"The deceased had been drinking hardly — Rally 
Newt, August 6, 1SSL 

hard ness, hard nesse, 9. [Eng. hard; 

•ness.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The quality nr state of being hard, solid, 
or compact ; solidity, density, firmness ; com- 
pactness ; power of resisting penetration or 
separation. 

" nurd ness Is a firm cohesion of the parts of matter 
that make up masses of a sensible bulk, so that the 
whole does Hot easily change its figure, '— Locke. 

2. Difficulty of accomplishment. 

" Oh. hardness to dissemble l" 

Shaketp. ; Othello, UL 4 

3. Labori ons ness, toilsomeness, fatigue, 

difficulty ; as labour, hardwork, toil. 

" Enured to hardness e nnd to homely fare." 

Which them to warlike discipline did tmyne." 

Spenser : F. IV. Viil. 2*. 

4. Harshness, cruelty, hardship, oppressive- 
ness, severity, 

5. Difficulty to tie understood ; difficulty of 
comprehension. 

0. Uufeelingncss ; want of feeling or sensi- 
bility. 

"Of all hardnesses of heart, there Is none so Inex- 
disable as that ><f pareuts towards their children. '— 
Addison ■ Spectator , No. 18L 

7. Obduracy, profligacy. 

"Such an invlncihlc hardnett as is not to be found 
In any people mentioned throughout the whole book 
of God. — South : Sermons, vol. ill., ser. 13. 

8. Roughness, severity ; keenness or vehe- 
mence, as of weather, Ac. 

9. Sternness, inflexibility. 

10. Unreasonableness, injustice. 

11. Sourness, acidity, roughness. 

12. That quality in water which renders it 
unfit for washing purposes. 

13. Niggardliness, parsimony. 

II. Technically: 

1. Art: Stillness, harshness, want of refine- 
ment ; academic drawing rather than artistic 
feeling. 

"Sculptors are obliged to make many ample folds, 
which are Insufferable hardnesses, and more like a 
rock than a natural garment." — Dryden . Dufretnoy. 

2. Physics: The resistance which bodies 
offer to being scratched or worn by others. 
It is cot the same as resistance to compres- 
sion or to a blow. Thus glass is harder than 
wood, but wood resists a stroke from a 
hammer which would aplinter glass. The 
relative hardness of bodies is ascertained by 
testing which will scratch the other. 

3. Min. : The scale of hardness is the 
following : Talc, rocksalt or gypsum, calespar, 
fluorspar, apatite, felspar, quartz, topaz, corun- 
dum, diamond. When in this work it is said 
that a mineral has a hardness of 5, it means 
that it is just as hard as apatite. The acale 
is that of Mohs. 

* har -dock, * her dock, s. [A.S. liar - 
hoar, and Eng. dock.] A kind of dock with 
whitish leaves ; the hoar-dock ; probably the 
Burdock (q.v.). 

" Burdocks, hemlock, nettles, cuckoo-flowers." 

Shaketp . . Lear, iv. 4. 

hards, * heord-en, * herds, * hyrdys. 

$. -pi. [A. 8. hear dan.] The coarse or refuse 
part of flax. 

"Aa» deed sparcle of bonys, ether of herdis of flex." 
— aileron Riwle, p. 418. 

hard'-ship, s. [Eng. hard; -ship. ] 

1. Toil, fatigue, hard labour ; whatever 
oppresses the body. 

" Yet worn he seemed of hardship more than years ; 
And pale bis cheek with penance, not with fears." 

Byron : Corsair, ii. 3. 

2. Oppression, injury, injustice. 

For the difference between hardship and 
grievance, see Grievance. 

hard ware, s. [Eng. hard, and ware.] A 
term including articles of metal for sale, sueh 
as cooking utensils and mechanics' tools. 
Sometimes distinguished as builders' hardware, 
domestic hardware, and tools. The great seats 
of the manufacture of hardware are Birming- 
ham and Sheffield. 

hard' ware man, s. [Eng. hardware; -man,] 
One who makes or deals in hardware. 

"One William Wood, an hardwareman, obtains by 
fraud a patent in England to coin copper to pass In 
Ireland."-— Swift: Dr a pier' t Letters. 

hard - wick -i a, s. [Named by Roxburgh 


after Major- Gen. Tlios. Hardwick, F.R.8., 
F.L.S., Ac.) 

Pot. : A genus of Leguminous plants, sub- 
order Cicsalpinieie, tribe (Jy no metre a. Hard* 
wickia binata, an Indiau tree, ia described by 
Sir Joseph Hooker aa a most elegant tree, 
tall, erect, with elougated coma, and the 
branches pendulous. One was 120 feet high, 
aud “as hnndaome a monarch of the forest as 
I ever saw," ( Hooker : Himalayan Journals, 
i. 50, 54.) 

har -dy, * har-di, a. & «. [O. Fr. hardi , 
properly the pa. par. of hardir = to make 
bold ; O. H. Ger. hartjan; M. H. Ger. herten 
from O. H. Ger. harti; Ger. hart = liard.] 

A. As adjective: 

* 1. Bold (a sense which it still retains in 
the familiar phrase foolhardy), 

*' ■ Hap hclpeth hardy man alway,' quoth heu“ 

Chaucer: Legend of Good Women . 

* 2. Overconfident ; full of confidence or 
assurance ; bold, stubborn. 

* 3. Strong, hard, firm, compact. 

" Ib a man cun fid tut of hi* present itrenptb ? An 
unwholesome blast may shake in piece* hi* hardy 
fabric ."— South : Sermons. 

*4. Inured to fatigue or toil; capable of 
bearing fatigue, exposure, or hardships. 

"The Bactrians bee the most hardyrst people among 
those nacioiiB."— Brende : Quintus Curtius, to. CC. 

5. Capable or bearing exposure to th* 
weather. 

*' Our casques the leopard's spoils surround. 

With Scotland's hardy thistle crowned." 

Scott : War Song. 

B. As substantive : 

Forging : A chisel or fuller hating a square 
shauk for insertion into a square hole in an 
anvil, called a hardy-hole, which is sometime* 
occupied hy a smaller anvil, fultcring-tool, or 
caulking-swage, in which in a steel-faced plate 
is sunk a vertical groove, and the facea on 
each side of the groove are inclined, ao as to 
give the proper taper to the inner aides of the 
caulk when the horseshoe is placed within 
the groove. 

hardy hole, s. [Hardy, B.1 
hardy' shrew, a The shrew- mouse (q.v.). 

* hard-yn, a. (Eng. hard; -en.] Made of 
coarse flax or hards. 

hare, s. [A.S. Kara ; Dan. & Sw. hare; IceL 
heri ; Dut. haas ; N. H. Ger. hase; O. H. Ger. 
haso ; Sause. gag a = a hare ; gag = to jump.] 

1. Zoology: 

(1) Sing. : Various species of Lepus, specially 
Lepus timidus , found in most parts of Europe. 
It does not make a burrow like the rabbit, 
but lurks in a seat or form, which it varies 
according to the season, and in severe weather 
betakes itself to the woods. It is, properly 
speaking, a nocturnal animal and is very 
prolific. There are about a dozen different 
species in the United States and other parts of 
America, among them the Polar, Northern, 
Swamp, and Marsh Harea. 

(2) PI. : The family Leporidee (q.v.). 

2. Scrip. : The bare of Scripture (Hebrew 
nij'i.v ( arnebheth ), Lev. xi. 6 and Dent. iv. 7) 
seems to be correctly rendered. It is here 
arranged with the ruminants, perhaps on 
account of a certain movement of the lips like 
that of those animals, but modern science 
places it among the rodents, with which its 
anatomical construction entirely agrees. 

3. Law : The hare is a beast of warren, pro- 
tected by the game laws. 

4. Asfron. ; Lepus, one of thefifteen ancient 
southern constellations. 

*11 To make a hare of: To render a person ridi- 
culous ; to expose the ignorance of any person. 

"What a hare Mat made of him . . . and did not 
lave him a leg to ataud on J "—Carlcton: Trails A 
Stories ; The Hedge-school 

hare-kangaroo, s. 

Zool. : A kangaroo, Macropus or Lagorchistcs 
leporoides, like the hare, Lut not so large. It 
occurs in Australia. 

* hare-mint, s. An unidentified plant. 

(A insworth.) 

hare-pipe, s. A snare for eatebing hares, 
hare’s-hane, $. 

Bot. : Aconitum Lagoctonum. 
hare’s heard, s. 

Bot. : Verbascum Thapsus. 


&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, eur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. 00, co = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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hare's -ear, s. 

Bot. : (1) The umbelliferous genua Bupleu- 
runi (q.v.), (2) Erysimum austriacum, (3) E. 
orientate, (4) Phyllis Nobla . 

hare’s-foot, hare foot, s. 

Bot : (I) Ochromn Lagopus, (2) Trifolium 
arvense, ( 3 ) [Ha rc's-foot-fam ] . 

Hare's-foot fern : 

Bot. : Davallia canadensis. The resemblance 
to a Imre's foot is in itsacaly creeping rhizome, 

hare’s lettuce, hare’s-palaoe, s. 

Bot. : Sonchus a leraceits. [Sonchus, Sow- 
thistle.] 

hare’s tail, hare’s-tail grass, s. 

Bot. : Lagurus ovatns. It is a soft, hairy, 
annual tufted grass, found in Guernsey and 
in continental Europe. 

• hare, v.t. [IlAnE, *.] To fright, to harass, 
tu worry, to excite. 

“To hare and rate them, la not to teach but rex 
them.'*— Locke: On Education, $ 67. 

hare-hell, hair-bell, s. [Eng. hare or hair, 
and bell. Hooker & Arnott call the plant hair- 
bell; Sir Joseph Hooker 
harebell .] 

Bot. : Campa mda rot and i- 
folia, the round-leaved bell- 
flower. A plant with large 
bell-shaped blue flowers, 
and leaves of three forms, 
the round root-leaves, from 
which the name rotundi- 
folia was given, withering 
so soon that few people 
notice their existence ; the 
lower canline leaves lanceo- 
late, the upper ones linear. 

Common on pastures, 
heaths, and tops of walls, 
especially in hilly regions 
in varioua countries of 
Northern Europe. Also harebell. 
found in tho United States 
and the northern parts of Asia and Africa. It 
is also called Bluebell. 

" God told him it waa June ; and he knew well. 
Without such telling, harebell* grew in June." 

R. Browning: Paraccltut, lit. 

2. Bcilla nutans, the Blue-bell or Wild 
Hyacinth, the Hyacinthiis nonscriptus of 
Linnams. [AonAPHis, Bluebell.] 

•hare-brain, * haire-braine, a. «fc s . 

[Eng. hare, and train.] 

A. As adj „ : The same as Hare-brained 
( q.v.). 

•'That same haire-braine wild fellow, my subject"— 
Bacon : Henry Vll. 

B. Ms subst . : A harebrained person. 

"The harebrains among ua ."—Backet: Life of 
Williams, ii. 1S7. 

hare-brained, * hair'-brainde, hare- 
hraynd, a. [Eng. hare, and brained.] Vola- 
tile, giddy, flighty, wild, thoughtless. 

** Fooles, whose hairbrainde heades must haue 

More clothes attoues, thau might hecome a kyng." 

Gascoigne : Steele Glut. 

t hare-brained passion, s. Uncon- 
trolled passion leading to wild conduct. It is 
a kind of mania. 

• hare-brained ly, * hare-hraynd-ly, 

adv . [Eng. harebrained ; • ly .] In a thought- 
less, volatile, wild, or giddy manner. 

** Iu my hat full harebrayndly thy flowers did I weare.” 
Gascoigne : Fruite qf FeOert. 

hare'-burr, s. (Eng. hare, and burr.] 

Bot. : The Burdock, Arctium Lappa. 

ha reem', s. [Harem.] 

hare'-foqt, s. (Eng. hare, and foot] 

1. Ornith.: A name for the Ptarmigan, 
Lagopus scoticus, the foot of which has a 
superficial resemblance to that of a hare. 

2. Bot. : The same as Hare’s-foot (q.v.). 

• hare -heart- ed, a. [Eng. hare , and hearted .] 
Timid, fearful, timorous, easily frightened. 

• hare'-hoiind, s. [Eng. hare, and hound.] 
A hound kept for hunting hares. 

• hare'- hunt -er, s. [Eng. hare, and hunter.] 
One who hunts hares. 

faaro'-hunt-ihg, s. [Eng. hare, and hunting.] 
The act or sport of hunting hares with dogs ; 
coursiug. 


har' eld, ha rel da, ha ral da, s. [Of. 

Nor. Er. ha raid, harauld — a herald.] 

Ornithology ; 

1. (Of the form n.arelda and Ha ral da) : A 
genus of Anal idm. It is found in the Arctic 
Ocean «»f both hemispheres, migrating south- 
wards to Orkney Islands, Holland, &u. 

2. (Of the form Harold) : An English name 
for the genus Harelda (q.v.). 

hare'-lip, s. [Eng. hare, and Zip.] 

Surg. ; Usually a congenital malformation, 
and frequently hereditary, chiefly occurring in 
the upper lip, and having one Assure only ; if 
there are two it is called a double harelip. 
Harelip, besides being a great deformity, is 
attended with defect of speech and often a cleft 
of the upper jaw and palate hones, converting 
tho mouth and nose practically into one cavity. 
In ordinary cases a cure by means of operation 
is easily effected. 

hare'-lipped, a. [Eng. harelip ; -ed.] Having 
a harelip. 

ha'-rem, s. [Arab, ha ram— woman’s apart- 
ments ; lit. = sacred ; from harama = he pro- 
hibited.] 

1. The set of apartments reserved for the 
female members of a Mohammedan family. 

2. The occupants of a harem, consisting of 
the wives and concubines. 

“By governing his vassals despotically, by keeping 
a rude harem." — Macaulay: Hitt. Eng., ch. vi. 

ha-ren gi form, s. [Fr. hareng = a her- 
ring ; i connective ; and Lat. forma — form.] 
Shaped like a herring. 

hare'- this tie (tie as el), s . [Eng. hare , 
and fftislte.] 

Bot. : The sow-thistle, Sonchns o leraccus. 

har fang, s. [ A.S. hara — a hare, and fangan 
— to take, to catch.] [Fang.] 

Ornith . .* Syrnia nyctca . the Snowy Owl. It 
is found the Arctic regions, straggliug also 
to Britain. 

Har'-i, s. (Mahratta & Sans.] 

Hindoo Mythol. ; A name for the god Vishnoo. 

har -i -edt (t silent), her i got, s. [Fr.] 

* I. A hash made of meat, first fried or 
grilled, and vegetables, principally carrots. 

2. The kidney bean (Phaseolus vulgaris ) 
and other species of the genus used in prepar- 
ing the dish described under No. 1. [Kidney 
bean.] 

• har'-ie, v.i. [Harry.] 

*har-i-er, s. [Harrier.] 

har' iff, heir -iff, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Bet. : The Goose Grass, or Clivers (Galium 
Aparine ). 

har'-i-gah?, har -l-galds, s. [Fr. haricot.] 

1. The heart, lights, and liver of an animal. 

2. The hair of the head. (Scotch.) 

*har-i-o-la'-tion, s. [Lat. hariolatio, from. 
hariolor= to foretell.] The act of divination 
or foretelling ; soothsaying. 

har'-i-ot, s. [Heriot.] 

* har'-ish, a. [Eng. har(e) ; - ish .] Like a hare. 

hark, *harke, *herke, "herk en, v.i. 

& t. [Hearken.] 

A. Intrans. : To listen, to hear, to heed, to 
hearken. 

“ His men below cryde out to him. and prayed 
Him to retire, hut he no whit would hark e.” 

Harrington : Orlando Fur uno, bk. xxxix. 

B. Trans . ; To listen to. 

" This kirn: sat thus in bis nobley, 
Herking his miuistralles hir thinges pley "* 

Chancer : C, T., lO.Sai 

*J The word is now but little used, except 
in the imperative mood as an interjection or 
ejaculation. It is also used in combination as 
a cry to stimulate or direct hounds: as, Hark 
forward ! Hark away ! Hark buck! is used to 
call hounds back when they have passed the 
scent ; and, figuratively, the verb to hark back 
is used in the sense of returning to some point 
or matter from which a temporary digression 
has been made. 

harl, s. [Etym. doubtful, but perhaps a cor- 
ruption of hards (q.v.).] 


1. The filaments of flax ; any filamentous 
substance. 

“The genenil Sort uro wicker hives, made of privet, 
willow, or harl.“— Mortimer. 

2. A barb of une of the feathers from a pea- 
cock’s tail, used iu making artificial flies for 
fly-fishing. 

harle, v.t . [Haul.] 

Har -lech (ch guttural), a. [See def.] 

Gcog. : llarlech iu Merioneth, North Wales 
Harlceh-grits, s. p*. 

Geol. : A sub-division of the Longmynd 
rocks. Murchison deemed them non-fossili- 
ferous. They arc of Lower Silurian age. Lvell 
arranged them under the Lower Cambrian. 

Har’-lc- lean, a. (See def.] An epithet applied 
to an exceedingly large and valuable collection 
of manuscripts, books, Ac., formed by Harley, 
Earl of Oxford, and now in the British Museum. 

har lc quin, s. [Fr. arleqtiin, harlequin; 
Jtal. arlecchino. Skeat refers the French 
word to Low Hat. harleqninus, O. Fr. hiertekin 
or heltequin = Mid. Eng. Hurlewaynes kynne , 
Hurtewaynes meyne = Hurlewayiie's troop fc or 
kin ; Hurlewain being a demon mentioned in 
Richard the lteddc<, Ac. The change from 
hdlckin to harlequin , arose from a popular 
etymology which connected the word with 
t harlcs Quint (Charles V.). See Max Muller : 
Lectures , ii. 581.] The leading character iu a 
pantomime or harlequinade, dressed iu a 
mask, parti-eoloured and spangled clothes, 
and having a magic warn! ; a bufloon ; a drolL 

" One may say, in tbU respect, what harlequin nay* 
in the Emperor of the Moon ; "l’is there just as tifl 
here."— Clarke: Mr. LeibniWt Fifth Paper, p. 175. 

harlequin bat, s. 

Zool. : Scotophilus ornatus, an Indian cheir- 
opter, remarkable for its colouring, pale 
tawny-brown, variegated with white spots. 

harlequin-beetle, s. 

Entorn. : Acrocinns longimanus, a beetle of 
the tribe Longicernes. The resemblance to a 
harlequin is in the colours of the elytra which 
are gray, red, and black. 

harlequin-duck, s. 

Omith . ; Clangula, or Fuligula histrionica. 
It is asli-coloured, the male fantastically 
patched with white, the eyelids and flanks 
red. It is an occasional winter visitant to 
Britain. It is a native of the arctic parts, 
both of the Old and New World. 

harlequin-snake, s. 

Zool. : Elap3 fulvius, a venomous snake, 
ringed with red and black, occurring in the 
Southern States. 

har'-le-quin, v.i. & t. [Harlequin, s.] 

A. Intrans.: To impersonate Harlequin iu a 
pantomime ; to act as a harlequin ; to make 
aport. 

B. Trans. : To conjure away as though with 
a harlequin's magic wand. 

“[The] kitten, if the humour hit, 

Has Karleqnined away the fit." 

Green: The Spleen. 

har' -le -quin -ade', s. [Fr. arlequinade.] That 
part of a pantomime in which the liairfequm 
and clown play the principal parts ; that part 
which follows the transformation scene ; an 
extravaganza. 

“A wild, satirical harlequinade." — Macaulay : 
Ettayt; Mad. D'Arblay. 

* har'-ie -quin-er-y, s. [Eng. harlequin; 
-cry.] Harlequinade, pantomine. 

" The French taste is comedy and ha rleg u i nery. 
Richardson: Pamela, iv. 89. 

• har -lock, s. [Hardock.] 

har'-lot, s. & a. [O. Fr. harlot, arlot, htrlat, 
a word of doubtful origin, hut perhaps from 
O. H. Ger. karl^n man; I cel. karl ; A.S. 
ceorl; Sp. arfofc ; ltal. arlotto = a glutton; 
Wei. herlod = a lad.] 

A. As substantive : 

* 1. Originally used of either sex, more 
commonly perhaps of men than of women ; a 
fellow, a person, a man. 

“He was ageutil harlot and a kind." 

Chaucer: C. T.. 649 

* 2. Used as a contemptuous word, not so 
specific as now either as to sex or moral demerit. 

(1) A beggar, a vagabond. 

“Begge as on harlot. — A ncren Riwle. p. SSfl, 
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(2) A heretic, a acump, a low fellow, a rogue, 
ft cheat. 

*• No mau but be ajhI thou and »uch other false har- 
lots practlaeth any such preaching.**— Foxo: Book of 
Martyrs i Examination of William Thorjxi. 

(3) A aect put dowu by order of Henry III. 

"About this time [a.d. 1264] a redress of certain 
sects was Intended, among which one by name special iy 
occunvtli, and called the assembly of harlot*, a kind 
of people of a lewd disposition and uncivil. In Henry 
the Third’s letter to the Sheriff of Oxfordshire, order- 
ing that they should be dispersed, ths word# occur, 
•yui se harlutat appellant' "—Trenrh : Select Glossary, 
PI*. y'J. 9». 

3. A woman who prostitutes lieraclf for 
hire ; a prostitute, a strumpet. 

* Thy sotme was come, wlilcbD hath dououred thy 
foodes with hirlotes"— Bible (1551), Lute iv, 

* B. As adj. : Pertaining to a harlot nr 
prostitute ; lewd, wanton, low, base, 

bar-lot, v.i. [II An lot, s.] To play the harlot; 
to act lewdly or wantonly. 

"They that spend their youth in loitering, belling, 
and harlozting."— Milton : .4 mm. upon iiemonst. 

Defence, $ L 

* har -lot-ize, v.i. [Eng. harlot ; -Ue.] To 
play the harlot, (ll'arner : Alhions England, 
hk. vi., ch. xxx.) 

bar lot-ry, * har - lot - rio, $. [O. Fr. 

harlotrie .] 

1. The practices or trade of a harlot; pros- 
titution, lewdness, incotitiueuce. 

* 2. A harlot ; a term of contempt or oppru- 
brium for a woman. 

"She’s desperate here; a peevish self-willed har- 
lotry."— Shakap. : 1 Henry /> ., iiL L 

* 3. False show ; meretriciousneaa. 

" The harlotry of art.” 

Mason : English Garden, !>k_ L 

*4. Ribaldry; immodest discourse. 

"And harlotrie they tolden botlie two." 

Chaucer : C. T.. 3,184. 

harm, * harme, * herm, s. [A.S. henrm, 
herm — griet, harm ; cogn. with I cel. fuirmr — 
grief ; Dan. harme = wroth ; Sw. /tarn = 
anger, grief; Ger. harm; Russ. srame= shame ; 
Sansc. f ravia = toil, fatigue ; gram = to he 
weary.) 

1. Bodily, physical, or material hurt or 
injury ; damage. 

"And thou couldst laugh away the fear of harm." 

Cowper : Expostulation, 70S. 

2. Moral wrong; evil, mischief, wrong-doing. 

** A price being paid for the Jkarmi we have done.’’— 

Bunyan : Pilgrims Progress, pt. IL 

% For the difference between harm and evil, 
see Evil. 

harm -doing, s . Wrong, evil, wrong- 
doing. 

* No tongue could eFer 
Pronounce dishonour of her; by my life 
She never knew harm-doing." 

Shakes p. : Henry IT//.. ii a 

harm, * harme, * harm cn, # hear-min, 

v.t. & i. [Harm, s.] 

A. Trans. ; To do harm, hurt, injury, or 
damage to ; to hurt, to injure, to damage 
morally or physically. 

"Yet wer I Innocent and one that harme no man." 
— Udalr John viU. 

B. Intrans. : To do harm, injury, or damage. 

har -ma line, s. [Mod. Lat. harmaUu ); -ine .) 

Chem . : C13H14N2O. An alkaloid contained 
in Peganum Harmala, a plant growing in the 
Crimea. The seed coating contains Harmaline 
and Harmine. They are extracted by dilute 
sulphuric acid, and then precipitated by a 
solution of NaCl., in tha form of chlorides, 
the alkaloids may be separated by adding 
ammonia, the harmina being first precipitated. 
Harmaline can be converted into harmina by 
the action of oxidizing agents. Harmaline 
forms yellow bitter aalts. (IVatts: Diet. Chem.) 

har- mat -tan, s. [Arab., aaid to be originally 
from the Fanti language, in Western Africa; 
Ft. harmottan; Sp. hemnatan ; ItaL armatano.] 
A dry hot wind blowing from the interior of 
Africa to tha Atlantic, between Cape Verde, 
in 14* 43' N., and Capa Lopez, 0* 36' S., in 
December, January, and February. It is 
generally attended by fog, through which tlia 
sun shines red. It burta vegetation and pre- 
judicially afTects man, drying up the eyes, 
the mouth, &c. ( even peeling off the skin. On 
the other hand, it tends to terminate fever 
and dysentery, and to mitigate cutaneous 
diseases. It corresponds to tha sirocco of 
Italy, and, to a certain extent, to tha Indian 
and Australian hot wind. [II ox wind, 
Sirocco.] 
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har -me 1, s. [Arab.] 

Bot. : Peganum Harmala , a strongly scented 
plant, common in Southern Europe and Asia 
Minor, and introduced into English gardens. 
The Turks use the seeds as a spica and to 
make a red dye. 

harm' fat, * harm full, * harme full, 

a. [Eng. harm; -ful{l).} H urtful ; injurious ; 
detrimental ; causing or tending to cause harm 
or damage. 

" But not without that harmful stroke.’* 

Shatetp. : Lear, Iv. 2. 

harm' ful-lv, 4 harme-ful ly, * harm- 
ful lie, adv. [Eng. harmful; -ly.] In a 
harmful, hurtful, or injurious manner; so as 
to cause harm, hurt, or Injury ; bnrtfully ; in- 
juriously. 

** Spending hU timo not only vainly, hut harmfully, 
tn ruch kind of exercise.” — Atcham : Schoolmaster, 
pt. lL 

harm -ful ness, $. [Eng. harmful ; -nm.) 
ihe quality or state ol being harmful; hurt- 
fuluess. 

har -mine, s. [Eng., &c. harmfaline) ; - ine .) 
Chem. : O^HioNoO. An alkaloid contained 
in Peganum Harmala, along with Harmaline 
(q.v.). Harmine is insoluble in water and 
forms colourless salts. 

harm -less, * harme less, 4 harm-les, a. 

[Eng. harm; -&*».] 

1. Free from power, tendency, or desire to 
harm ; not hurtful or injurious ; innocuous ; 
innocent. 

"So Eden wm a «cbu 8 of harmless uport. 

Where kindness on his |»nrt who ruled the whole 
Begat a tranquil confidence In all." 

Cowper : Task , vi. 364. 

2. Free from harm, hurt, or damage ; un- 
hurt, uninjured, uudamaged : as, To hold a 
person harmless . 

harm -less ly, * harm les ly, culv. [Eng. 
h irmless; -ly. J In a harmless manner; inno- 
cently ; innocuously ; without causing or re- 
ceiving injury. 

"Unnumbered pleasures harmlessly pursued. ” 

Cowper : Itetirement, 784. 

harm' -less ness, s. [Eng. harmless ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being harmless ; iu- 
nocuousness ; innocence. 

" Its harmZeineu or malignity is the only matter of 
enquiry."— Warhurton : Divine Legation. (Pref.) 

har mo -m-a, Har mo -nl-a, s. [Of the 

form harmonia ; Gr. appovia (harmonia), here 
= a means of joining, a fastening ; of the form 
Harmonia (Def. 3.).] [Harmony.] 

1. Anat. : The terra employed to denote the 
simple apposition of comparatively smooth 
surfaces or edges, as in the case of the two 
superior maxillary bonea. 

2. Asfroa. (Of the form Harmonia): An aste- 
roid, tha fortieth found. It was discovered 
by Goldschmidt on March 1, 1856. 

3. Class. Mythol. : A daughter of Mars and 
Venus, who became the wife of Cadmus. 
Called also Harmonia and Hermione. 

har mon Ic, har-mon'-ick, a. <fc s. [Fr. 

harnionique, from Lat. harmonicas; Gr. 
appovLKos ( harmonikos ), from appovia ( har- 
monia) | = harmony (q. v.).j 

A. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Of or pertaining to harmony or music. 

2. Concordant ; musical ; harmonious ; con- 
sonant. 

" In full harmonic number Joined." 

MiUou : P. L~, iv. 687. 

IL Technically : 

1. Math. : Applied to numbers, terms of 
certain ratios, proportions, &c., which have 
certain relations or properties resembling those 
of musical concords. [Harmonic - propor- 
tion.] 

2. Music: Applied to the sounds produced 
by a vibrating string or column of air, when 
it is sub-divided into its aliquot parts. 

B. As substantive: 

Music: 

1. One of the sounds produced by a vibrat- 
ing string or colnmn of air, when it is sub- 
divided into its aliquot parts. 

2. An artificial tone produced in a stringed 
instrument (1) by varying the point of contact 
with the bow, or (2) by slightly pressing the 
string at the nodes or divisions of its aliquot 
parts (-£, L 1, &c.) In wind instruments, har- 
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monies arc produced by varying the intensity 
of the air-current from the mouth. (Crave.) 

**Tbe#« ncce***ry *ouii<Ls, which »rw caused by the 
■.llmnda of * toiiorou* body vibrating at uuce. are 
called harmonic*."— Sir If. Jones: Euay on the Imita- 
tive Arts. 

3. fPf.) The science or doctrlue of musical 
sounds. 

harmonic interval, «. 

Music : The distance between two chorda or 
between two consonant notes. 

harmonic proportion, s. 

Math. : fllAu.uoNicAL-pnoPonTioN^ 

harmonic-scale, s . 

Mitrfc: The scale formed by a series of 
natural harmonics. 

harmonic-stops, s. pi. 

Music: Organ stops, both fiute and reed, 
having tubes twice the normal length, but 
pierced with a small lmla in the middle. Har- 
monic fiute stops are of great purity and 
brilliancy : they are of eight or four feet pitch. 
Harmonic piccolos are of two feet pitch. Har- 
monic reed stops (tromba, tuba, trumpet, <fcc.) 
are generally on a high pressure of wind, one 
of the great advantages of all harmonic atops 
being that they will take a very strong pres- 
sure of wind without overblowing. The fact 
is, that the harmonic-tube, having two syn- 
chronous vibrating columns of air, partakes 
of the nature of a pipe already overblown to 
its first harmonic, the octave. 

harmonic-triad, s. 

Music : The chord of a note consisting of 
its third and perfect lifth ; a commou chord. 

har mon'-l-ca, s. [Gr. apjximKd? (har- 
monikos ), from appovia (harmonia) = harmony.} 

Music: 

1. A musical instrument formed of a num- 
ber of glasses which are tuned by filling them 
more or less with water, and are played by 
touching them with the dampened finger. The 
less the quantity of water, the lower is the 
tone of tha scale. Called also musical glasses. 
The instrument is said to have been invented 
by a German, and was improved by Dr. Ben- 
iamin Franklin, A stringed form ia ascribed 
to Stein (1788). Dr. Franklin's consisted of a 
nest of hemispherical glasses, tuned, and ar- 
ranged on a revolviog spindle impelled by a 
treadle, the tips of the fingers being applied 
to the edges of the glasses to produce the 
tones. 

2. A email wind instrument. A mouth- 
organ. At the edge is a series of holes which 
conduct the breath to free reeds, like thosa 
of an accordeon. 

har mon de al, a. [Eng. harmonic; -ai.J 
The same as Harmonic (q.v.). 

"They will aoon conclude. . . . that the harmonicat 

bouI ... is merely a fiction and a dream.* — Clarke Z 

Fifth lieply to Leibnitz. 

harmomcal-curve, *. 

Math. : A curve into which a musical chord 
ia supposed to be inflected whan put into 
motion ao aa to excite a sound. 

harmoni cal -interval, i. 

Music: [Harmonic-Interval]. 

harmoni cal-mean, s. 

Math . ; A term applied to a mean between 
two quantities, as A and B, when it is doubla 
a fourth proportional to the aum of the 
quantities and the quantities themselves: 

thus - being the fourth proportional to 
A+B o 4 ft 

A+B : A : : B, then is the harmonica! 
mean. 

harmonical-proportion, s. 

JHatft. : The relation between four quantities 
when tha first is to the fourth as the difference 
between the first and tha second to the dif- 
ference between the third and fourth ; that ia 
when A D^A-BiCr-D. So also three 
quantities are said to be in harmonical pro- 
portion whan the first is to the second as the 
di Horen ca between the first and second to the 
difference between the secord and third. 

harmonical-9eries, s. 

Math. : A series of numbers in continued 
harmonical proportion. 

har-mon'-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. harmonical ; 
-ly.} 

1. Ord. Lang. : In an harmonical manner ; 
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melodiously ; harmoniously ; suitably, htly, 
by harmony. 

“ Intending to declare harmonically the harmony of 
the four elements <J die soul.' — Holland: t Hut arch, 
1 >. 1 . 022 . 

2. Math. : In hnrmonical progression : as, 
a line harmonically divided. 

har mon-I-chord, s. [Gr. ap^ovocov (l lar- 
monikns ) = liarmoiiicul, and ( chorde ) — 

a chord.] 

Music: An instrument played like a piano- 
forte, but sounding like a violin. The tone is 
produced by the pressure of the keys, which 
acts a revolving cylinder of wood, covered 
with leather, and charged with rosin, in action 
over the strings. It has also been called 
piauo- violin, violin-piano, tetraehordon, &c. 

har mon'-i-^I, s. pi. [Gr. ip/roviKos (har- 
monikos) = harm oni cal.] The followers of the 
Pythagorean system of music as opposed to 
that taught by Aristoxenus. They were also 
called Musici. The Aristoxenians viewed 
music as an art governed by appeal to the 
ear ; the Pythagoreans, as a science founded 
on physical laws. 

har-mon'-i-con, s. [Gr. nent. siug. of 
up/ioviKos (harnno n ikos) = hannonical.] 

1. An instrument only used as a toy; it 
consists of free reeds enclosed in a box in 
such a way that inspiration produces one set 
of sounds, respiration another. 

2. A musical instrument consisting of a 
large barrel-organ, containing, in addition to 
the ordinary pipes, others “to imitate the 
different wind-instruments, and an apparatus 
to produce the effects of drums, triangles, 
cymbals, &c., so that the combined sounds 
produce the etfect of a military band. 

% Chemical harmonicon: An open tube, the 
air of which is made to sound by means of 
a luminous jet of hydrogen, coal-gas, &c., 
placed beneath the tube. The sound is pro- 
duced by a series of small explosions which 
take place as the oxygen of the air combines 
with the hydrogen of the jets. 

tiar-md ni-ous, «- [Fr. harmonieux , from 
harmonie = harmony (q.v.).] 

1. Of or pertaining to musical harmony or 
concord; musically concordant orconsonant. 

" Your songa confound 
Our more harmonious notes.” 

Courpcr : Task, 111. 767. 

2. Having the several parts adapted and 
proportioned to each other ; symmetrical. 

** By an harmonious sympathy promote the perfec- 
tion ami good of the whole."— Glanrill: Vanity of 
Dogmatizing, ch. V. 

3. Living or acting in concord, peace, or 
friendship ; agreeing ia action or feeling. 

har-mo -m-ous-ly, adv. [Eng. harmonious ; 
- fy -1 

1. In a harmonious manner; melodiously ; 
with harmony or concord of sound. 

2. With just adaptation and proportion of 
parts to each other ; symmetrically. 

" How came the Asterisms of the same nature and 
energies to bo so harmoniously placed at regular in- 
tervals.'— Bentley: Sermons, iiL 

3. In harmony or concord ; with agreement 
or union of feeling and action. 

“To see publick and private virtues not dissonant 
and Jarring, and mutually destructive, but harmo- 
niously combined."— Burke : Present Discontents. 

har-mo’-ni-ous-ness, 5. [Eng. hnnnonious ; 
-7?ess.] The quality or state of being harmo- 
nious ; concord, consonance, symmetry. 

har-mon'-l-phon, *. [Gr. appioviafhannonia ) 
= a tilting or adapting, harmony, and faty 
(phoni) = sound.] 

Music: A small instrument with a key- 
board. in which the sounds are produced by 
small metallic tongues, acted upon by air 
blown through a flexible tube. It consists of 
a series of free reeds similar to those used in 
the harmonium, placed in a tube shaped like 
a clarinet. The compass of the instrument is 
two octaves with intermediate semitones ; the 
keys are arranged in a manner similar to those 
of a pianoforte, that is to say, all the notes of 
the normal scale are in one row and the chro- 
matic notes in another. 

tar mon-ist, s. [Eng. harmon(y); . ist .] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. One who sings or plays in harmony ; a 
writer on harmony ; a musical composer. 


2. Oue who treats of and shows the har- 
mony or agreement between corresponding 
passages of different authors. [II arhony, "j .] 

“Of wlik-h obedience, liin most proclous ilvuMi In, by 
our must excellent hurmonnt, declared to l>c tile coii- 
bui mmitiou ." — .Kelson : Life of Itr. George Bull. 

II. Ch. Hist, (Pl .) ; A sect founded by two 
brothers, George and Frederick Uapp, who 
emigrated from Wurteinlnrg to the United 
States in 1803. Soon afterwards they founded 
the town of Harmony in Pennsylvania. I 11 
1815 they built New Harmony in Indiana. 
The name of this settlement became cele- 
brated through the place having been pur- 
chased in 18:23 or IS24 by Robert Owen as a 
suitable locality for carrying out his views as 
to the reorganization of society. In 1825 the 
Harmonists removed to a new settlement, 
which they called Economy, 'fheyhave com- 
munity of goods, and consider marriage a civil 
contract 

I har-mon ist'-ic, a. [Eng. hcvrmonist ; -ic.) 
Of or pertaining to harmony ; comparative. 

"The harmonist ic exegesis »t the anil critical school.'* 
— IT. Hubert son Smith : Old Testament, lect. in., p. 07. 

* har'-mon-ite, s. [Eng. harmon(y) ; -if t \] 
The same as Harmonist (q.v.). 

bar-mo -m um, s. [Harmony.] 

Music : A keyed wind instrument whose 
tones are produced by the forcing of air 
through free reeds. The better class of har- 
moniums have several sets of vibrators, of 
different pitch, snd of various qualities of 
tone. The stop called expression is a me- 
chanical contrivance by which the wastr- 
valve of the bellows is closed, so that the 
pressure of the foot has direct influence on 
the intensity of the sounds produced. A 
tremolo is produced by causing the wind to 
quaver as it passes through the reeds. The 
vox angelica gives a delicate undulating tone, 
which is produced by two sets of vibrators to 
each note tuned slightly apart. 

* har mo -m-um-ist, s. [Eng. harmonium; 
-ist.] 

Music : A player or performer upou the 
harmonium. 

har-moni-za'-tion, 5. [Eng. harmoniz(e) ; 
-edion.] The act of liarruonizing ; the state of 
being harmonized. 

bar'-mon-Ize, v.t. k i. [Eng. harmon(y ); -ice.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To make harmonious ; to combine, set, 
or arrange according to the laws of harmony 
or counterpoint. 

" A mualc harmonizing our wild cries." 

Tennyson : Sea Dreams, 217. 

2. To make melodious, harmonious, or 
pleasing to the ear. 

3. To adjust, set, or arrange in proper pro- 
portions ; to arrange so that the several parts 
are justly and fitly adapted aod suited to each 

other. 

" And bluest skies that harmonize the whole." 

Byron : Childe Harold, ii. 4?. 

4. To make in concord or agreement with 
other things. 

“ To seek the distant hills, and there bouverse 
With Nature: there to harmonize his heart,” 

Thomson : Summer, 1,382. 

5. To restrain, to rein in, to keep in sub- 
jection. 

“ And every passion aptly harmonized," 

Thomson : Summer, 467. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To form a concord ; to be in harmony or 
concord ; to agree in sounds or effect : as, 
Two voices harmonize together. 

2. To be in concord or agreement ; to agree 
in feeling or action ; to be or live in peace and 
concord. 

3. To agree together in effect or result : as, 
The facts harmonize. 

bar'-mon-iz-er, s. [Eng. harmoniz(e); -cr.] 

1. One who harmonizes or arranges sounds 
according to the rules of harmony. 

2. One who arranges or adjusts things in 
symmetrical order. 

"The coustaiit harmonizer of the whole world."— 
Cudioorih : I at ell. System, p. 489. 

3. A harmonist. 

bar-mo nom-e-tcr, s. [Gr. ipg-ovia (har- 
uionia ) = harmony, aod pirpov ( metron ) = a 
measure.] 

Music: An instrument for ascertaining the 


harmonic relation of sounds. It often con- 
sists of a single string with movable bridges. 

har -mon-y, * ar mon y, s. [Fr. harmonic, 
from Lat. harmonia, from Gr. apnovia ( har - 
mania) — a joining, harmony; apjio? ( har nun ) 
= a joining ; apm ( aro ) = to lit or join.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The just adaptation of parts to each other, 
so as to form a symmetrical and connected 
whole. 

“Tills harmony of mind 
Wiitre purity aud peace itiiuniigte charm*.* 

Thornton : Summer, 640. 

2. In the same sense as II. 2. 

3. The science which treats of the har- 
monizing of sounds. 

4. A melodious or harmonious arrangement 
of sounds ; music. 

" Heaveu's harmony Is universal love.” 

Cow per : Progress of Error, 78. 

5. Concord or agreement in views, feelings, 
sentiments, manners, kc. ; peace ; friendship ; 
unity. 

'* Attentive to universal harmony, [he] often forget* 

that he himself has a part tosnsUuu in tlie concert."— 

Goldsmith : Citizen of the World, let. Ixvi. 

G. A book bringing together snd showing 
the agreement between parallel or correspond- 
ing passages of different authors. 

II Harmonies of the Old Testament aim at 
placing the several. books, or portions of them, 
in chronological order, showing how they 
illustrate each other, as, for instance, what 
light the prophetic books shed on the histori- 
cal ones, or vice versa. Harmonies of the New 
Testament have it for one leading object to 
compare and show the mutual consistency of 
the four gospels. Another is to arrange the 
epistles in chronological order, and use the 
nudesigned coincidence between portions of 
them ami the Acts of the Apostles, to illustrate 
and confirm the authority of both. The earliest 
known harmony of the gospels, is that of 
Tatian, a Syrian of the second century. Am- 
monias followed in the third, and Eusebius iQ 
the fourth, lo 1537 Andreas Osiandcr pub- 
lished a similar work, as did Calvin in 1553, 
and other writers. Since then such harmonies 
have become numerous. 

IL Technically : 

1. Anat. : [Harmonia, l], 

2. Music : A just, proportion of sound ; musi- 
cal concord ; the accordance, coneon 1, or 
consonance of different souuds which pleases 
the ear, or a succession of sueh sounds called 
chords. Ia its earliest sense among the Greeks 
this word seems to have been a general term 
for musie, a sense in which our own poets 
often use it. But from its meaning of “ fitting 
together,” it came to be applied to the proper 
arrangement of sounds in a scale, or, as we 
should say, to “systems of tuning.” 

“The delicacy of hearing, and taste of harmony ba* 
been formed unou those sounds w Inch every eouutry 
abouuds with —Addison : Spectator, No. 29 

For the difference between harmony and 
concord , see Concord. 

TI (!) Artificial harmony ; 

il/itsic: A mixture of discords and concord. 

(2) Close harmony : 

Music: Said when the sounds composing 
each chord are placed so near to each other that 
no sound belonging to the chord could again 
be interposed between any of those already 
present. 

(3) Figured harmony : 

Music; Said when one or more of the parts 
move, during the continuance of a chord, 
through certain notes which do not form any 
of the constituent parts of that chord. 

(4) Harmony of the spheres ; 

Ancient Phil.: The assumption of Pytha- 
goras that everything in the great ICosmos 
must be harmoniously arranged, and that since 
the planets were at the same proportionate 
distances from each other as the divisions of 
the inonochord, in passing through the ether 
they must make a sound varying according to 
the diversity of their magnitude, velocity, and 
relative distance. He thought that Saturn 
gave the deepest and the Moon the shrillest 
sound, as the one was farthest from, and tb* 
other nearest to the earth. (G. H. Lewes.) 

(b) Natural harmony : 

Music: The harmonic triad or common chord. 

(6) Perfect harmony: 

•Music: Harmony with untempered concord# 
only. 


boil, b^; poiit, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, <jhin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ing, 
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(7) Pre-established harmony: 

Metajik. ; In the philosophy of Leibnitz a 
harmony established by God at the creation 
among all monads, which, excessively minute 
as they were, still represented the universe. 
Through their influence the body and soul act 
independently of each other, each obeying its 
own laws as freely as if the other did not exist, 
and yet with the same result as if they influ- 
enced each other. They are, in the opinion of 
Leibnitz, like two clocks, one formed to strike, 
the other simply to indicate the hour. They 
move in harmony, but each is independent of 
the other. 

(S) Spread harmony : 

Music : When the sounds of a chord are 
placed at such a wide distance from each other, 
that some of them might be again interposed 
between the sounds already present, 

(9) Tempered harmony : 

Music : When the notes are varied by tem- 
perament (q. v.). 

liar most, s. [Gr. apju.o<rr^« ( harmostes ), fr. 
appo^oj (harmozd) — to lit together, to rule.] 

Gr. Antiq. : The name given to those go- 
vernors of the Greek Islands and towns in 
Asia Minor seut out into a subject or con- 
quered town by the Lacedaemonians during 
their supremacy after the Peloponnesiau war ; 
the governor of a colony. 

har mo tome, s. [Gr. dp/uoy ( harmos ) = a 
joint, and ropo? (fowos) = cutting; repvm 
(temno) — to cut.] 

Min. : A mono clinic suhtrans parent or 
translucent brittle mineral, occurring in twin 
crystals ; colours white, gray, yellow, red, or 
brown; streak, white; hardness, 45 ; sp.gr., 
2*44 to 2*45. Compos. : silica, 4GT0to 48*49 ; 
alumiua, 15*24 to 17*6 j ; baryta, 19*12 to 21*00 ; 
water, 13 to 15*24. It is found in amygdaloid 
phonolite, trachyte, in gneiss, and in metallic 
veins. Morvenite is a variety of it. Occurs 
at Stroutian, in Argyleshire, in Dumbarton- 
shire, iu Bohemia, the Hartz Mountains, 
Norway, &c. 

horn, s. & «. [A. S. heordan.] [Hards.] 

A. As subst. : Very coarse liuen. 

** Her cutty sark o' Paisley ham.* 

Burns : Tam (fShanter. 

B» As adj. : Made of flax hards ; coarse. 

* har-neis, s. [Harness, $.] 

*har-neise, v. t. & i. [Harness, u] 

har ness, *har-neis, *har-nes, *har- 
neys, *har nesse, * her-neys, s. [O.Fr. 

hamas, harvois, hernois = armour, from Bret. 
harnez = old iron, armour ; horiarn (pi. hern) 
= iron ; Wei. haiarn ; Gael, iarunn; Fr. iaran 
= iron ; Ger. harnisch; Dnt. Aarnas.] 

* 1. Equipment for a man ; the accoutre- 
ments of a soldier or knight ; arms. 

“He taketb from him bis harness wherein be 
trusted and divide th his goods . "—Tyndale : Luke xl. 2i 

* 2. Spec. : Armour. 

*' And a certalu man drew a bow at a venture, and 
smote the king of Israel betweeu the joints of the 
harness . "— 1 King* xxil. 34. 

3. The gear or tackle hy which a horse or 
other animal is yoked to and made to draw a 
vehicle or the like ; the working gear of a 
horse or other animal of draught. 

** Or wilt thou ride ? Thy horses shall be tmw> d. 
Their harness studded all with gold and pearl.*’ 
Shakcsp. : Taming of the Shrew. Iud. 1L 

4. The apparatus in a loom by which the 
sets of warp-threads are shifted alternately to 
form the shed. The harness of a loom is 
termed the mounting ; and the whole apparatus 
concerned in the motions of the warp-threads 
is the shedding. [Loom,] 

* 5. The salt beef issued to men in the Navy 
and the merchant service. It was so called 
either from a belief that it was prepared from 
horse-flesh, or from its extreme toughness. 
Called also Salt-horse. 

•* To die in harness : To spend one's life 
to the last iu one's business, profession, or 
occupation. 

harness bearer, * harness-bear- 
er, s. An armour- bearer. 

" Vellocatus hta seruant and harncsse-bearerf— 
Speed : (treat It r it a ne. bk. v., oh. vl., 5 12. 

harness bell, s. A small bell, usually 
of globular form, and carrying a bullet, at- 
tached to some part of the harness to produce 
a jingling sound ; a sleigh-bell. 


harness board, s. 

IVeav. : The compass-board of a loom, having 
holes through which pass the neck twines. 

harness eask, harness-tub, s . 

Naut. : A large cask or tub with a rim cover, 
containing a supply of salt meat for immediate 
use, 

harness clamp, «. 

Sadd. : A kind of vice used to hold leather 
while being stitched. 

harness- eurrier, s. One who prepares 
or dresses leather fur harness or saddlery 
purposes. 

harness hook, *. 

1. A liook or bracket on which bameae Is 
hung. 

2. A check-rcln hook oa the gig-saddlc. 

harness leather, s. A kind of leather 
fiom which harness is made. It Is blacked 
on the grain side. 

harness maker, s. Oae who makes 
harness, saddlery, Ac. 

harness-pad, 8. A lining or soft wad 
beneath a saddle to keep the harder portions 
from galling the back of the animal. 

harness-plater, s . A worker ia electro- 
plating, who plates the metal -work of harness. 

harness room, s. A room attached to 
a stable, wanned by a stove, and used for 
putting away harness. 

harness-saddle, s. The part of the 
harness which rests across the back, and to 
which the girthing portions are attached. 
Upon it are the terrets and check-rein liook, 
aud from it proceeds the back-strap, which 
reaches to the crupper. 

harness snap, «. A hook for attaching 
the reins to the bit-rings, the breast-strap to 
the liame-nags, &c. ; a snap-hook. 

harness tub, *. [Harness-cask.] 

harness weaver, s. A weaver employed 
in the manufacture of the more complicated 
patterns of shawls, &c. (Scotch.) 

har*-ness, *har nesehe, ‘har-nesse, v.t. 

[O. Fr. hanmscher.] [Harness, s.] 

* 1. To arm ; to dress or equip in armour or 
arms. 

" Those that sleep la Jesus shall God bring with 
Him. aud harness tlieiu (with the bright armour of 
light Aud immortality."—//. More: Mystery of Godli- 
ness, hk i\\, c-li. xviii. 

* 2, To equip or fit out for defence ; to arm. 

•'They saw the camp of the heathen, that it was 
•trong and well harnessed, aud compassed round about 
with horsemen." — 1 Maccabees iv. 7, 

3. To put harness on, as on a horse. 

•' My horse U harnessed and chained to uiy plough." 
—Bale: Origin of Mankind, p. 50. 

* har-nesse, s. [Harness ] 

har'-ness-er, s. [Eng, harness; -er.] One 
who harnesses. 

* har -ness ment, s. [Eag. harness ; -gnent .] 
Equipment, outfit. 

harn' pan, s. [A.S. hemes; Icel. hjami = 
brains.] The brain-pan. 

" * Weize a brace of balia through his ham-pan,' 
oald a Becoml."— Scott : Bob Boy, ch. xxxiiL 

harns, s, pi. [A.S. fcor/tes.] Brains, 

" I'll e'en htrple awa there wi* the wean, for It will 
knock its harns out. puir thing "—Scott: Antiquary. 
ch. xv. 

*ha -ro, * ha row, * har’-row, exclam , 
[U, Fr. haro.] A cry anciently used ia Nor- 
maady as a call for help or to raise a hue-and- 
cry. 

'* 'Barrow.' the flames which me consume.' Bald be, 

' Ne can be quench t.* ** Spenser: F. q., II. vj_ 4J. 

harp, * harpe, s. [A.S. hcarp ; cogn. with 
Dnt. harp; Icel. harpa ; Dan. harpe ; ' Sw, 
har pa; Ger. har/e ; O. H. Ger. harpha; Fr. 
harpe ; Ital. ctrjxt. Perhaps connected with 
Lat. crepo - to crackle. (SA*eot)] 

L Ordinary Lang uage : 

1, In the same sense as II. 2. 

* 2. An Irish coin of the value of one half- 
penny, so called from the figure of a harp on it. 

3. A screen or sieve for sifting grain and 
clearing it of the seeds of weeds. 

4. Au oblong apparatus, consisting of a 


frame filled up with parallel wires similar to 
the strings of a harp, and used as a screen for 
silting sand. 

5. A concave grating ina scutclii ng-muchinc, 
through which refuse escapes as the cotton is 
beaten aud driven forward by the revolving 
beater. 

II. Technically: 

t 1. yLfron. ; A name sometimes given to the 
ancient nurtheru constellation generally termed 
Lyra, the Lyre. 

" Next fllilnen the Burp, and through the liquid akleo 

The ftliell, us lightest, first begins to rise." Creech. 

2, Music: A stringed instrument of tri- 
angular form, furnished with gut strings. It 
has a compass varying fiom three to six 
octaves and a half, according to the size of the 
instrument There are several kinds of harps 
still in use; (I) The triple or Welsh harp, with 
three rows of strings, two rows tuned thatoni- 
eally in unisons or octaves, the third or inner 
row arranged to supply the accidentals, sharps 
or flats. The strings are thin, and the tone is 
consequently consonant with the character of 
the strings. This harp is derived from, and la 
almost identical with, the Irish herp. (2) The 
double harp, with two rows of etriugs is lees 
inconvenient but equally imperfect ; all altera- 
tions of the pitch of the strings having to bo 
made with the thumb. (3) The single-action 
pedal harp, with oue row of strings, contain- 
ing a compass of nearly six octaves. There 
were seven pedals which altered by a semi- 
tone the pitch of the note to which each pedal 
belonged. The imperfection of the mechanism 
of the pedals involved the player In many 
difficulties, and rendered it in some keys quite 
useless. (4) The double action pedal-harp, 
the invention of Erard. The harp was a 
favourite instrument among the ancient 
Britons and the Anglo-Saxons. The old laws 
of Wales, the Triads, specify the use of the 
harp as one of the three things necessary to 
distinguish a freeman or gentleman from a 
slave. Pretenders were discovered by their 
unskilfulness in "playing of the harp." The 
tame laws forbade a slave to touch a harp, 
either out of curiosity, or to acquire a know- 
ledge of it, and none but the king, his musi» 
cians, and other gentlemen, were permitted 
to possess one. The harp was exempt from 
seizure for debt, as it was presumed that he 
who had no harp lost his position, and was 
degraded to the condition of a slave. (5fain«r 
£ Barrett.) 

harp-seal, s. 

Zoo?. ; Phoca grcenlandica or Calocephalut 
grcenlandicus, the Greenland seal. The re- 
semblance to a harp is in two large brown, 
oblique bands meeting near the shoulders, 
and then running separately aloug the eidea 
and up the hind legs, where they become 
brighter, till they finally disappear in the 
white of the under parts. The hair ie dry, 
close, and uot woolly, except when the animal 
is very young. It is found in the Arctic 
Ocean, in Greenland, Newfoundland, Iceland, 
the north and north-east of Asia. It has been, 
met with on the British coast. 

harp shell, 5 . 

Zaol. ; The molluscous genus Harpa (q.v.)i 

* harp star, * harpe-starre, s. The 

same as Harp, s., 11. 1. 

"The harpe-starre Fid ice la goeth down*, and Is no 
moie seeue. — F. Holland: Plinie. bk. xviii., ch. xxvi. 

harp string, s. One of the gut-strings 

of a bar]). 

" And tho harp-strings a clangour made." 

Longfellow: Musicians Tate. 

harp stringing, a. Suited for playing 

on the harp. 

harp, * harpe, v.t, & t. [A.S, h«zrpia».J 

[Harp, s.] 

A, Intraiisitive : 

1. Lit. : To play upon a harp. 

'* Theu shouted a company of them that stood rotwA 
about, mid harped frith their harps."— Banyan : 
Pilgrim's Progress, pt- ii. 

2. Fig. : To dwell incessantly upon any. 
thing ; to speak or write persistently ou the 
same subject or idea. (Followed by on or upon.) 

"Neither will I importune you. nor dull vour ears* 
with harping etill lipou this unpleasant thiug,"— P. 
Holland : Lioius, p. 54- 

" B. Transitive : 

* 1. To toneh upon ; to hit 

'* Thou has harped my fear aright." 

Shakes }< : Miicbcth, Iv. L 
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2. To sift, screea, or separate by means of 
a sieve. 

If To harp on one string; To dwell per- 
sistently ami too much upou oue nubjeet,so 
as to weary the hearers. 

" King Henry thereto would not rondlsoendc, but 
atm harped on thysBtryng.”— 1/ail: Uetiry VII. (an. G). 

bar'-pa, s. [Lat. = a harp.] 

Zool. : Harp shell. A genus of gasteropodons 
molluscs, family Bnrciniila*. The shell isven- 
tricose, ribbed transversely; the spire small ; 
the aperture large, notched in front ; the 
animal with a very large foot. Known species, 
recent, twelve, from the Indian Ocean, the 
Pacific, &c. ; fossil, four, from the Eocene on- 
ward. (<S. P. Woodward.) 

har-pac-ti9'~i d?e, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. har - 
pactions) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. stiff. -ida:.] 

Zool. : A family of Entoraostracons Crusta- 
ceans. legion Lophyropoda, order Copepoda, 
sect. Gnatliostoma. [Harpacticos.] 

bar-pac-ti9*I-n£©, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. har - 
}VTtcfic(Ms) ; Lat. fetn. pi. adj. suff. -inrr.] 

Zool. : A sub-family of llarpacticidae (q.v.). 

har-pac'-ti-cus, s. [Gr. apvaKTu<6<; ( harpac - 
tikos ) = knavish, thievish ; apva$ (harpox) = 
robbing, rapacious ; ap7rd£u> ( harpazo ) = to 
snatch away, to carry off.] 

Zool.: The typical getias of the sub family 
Ha rpacti cilia? and the family Harpaotieidm 
(q.v.). It has the body elongated, or broad 
aod depressed, the head united with the first 
thoracic segment, the first and secood abdomi- 
nal rings in the female ovaiescent. the first 
pair of antennae eight or nine jointed, the 
second pair of foel-jaws strongly developed. 
(Brady ; Monog. of British Copepoda ; Ray 
Soc. y 1880.) 

* har'-pa-gon, s. [Lat. karpagonem , accus. 
of harpago — a grappling-iron.] A grappling- 
iron. 

"There were deulsed certain# instruments where- 
wyth they might null c<)wne the workes that their 
enentyes made, called harpagont."—Brende : guinfaf 
CwrfiiM, fo. 54. 

bar-pa-goph'-i-tum* s. [Lat. harpago = a 
grappling-iron ; Gr. aprrayrj ( harpage) — sei- 
zure, and (fiVTQv (phuton) = a plant.] 

Bot. : A genus of Pedal iacese. It is proposed 
that the Grapple-plant, generally called Un- 
caria procumbens , should be termed Harpa- 
gophytum. procumbens [Grapple-plant], and a 
Madagascar species, also with reflexed hooks 
like grappling-irons on the fruit, H. lepto- 
caryum . (Suppl. to Treas. of Bot.) 

har-pa-gor' -MS, s. [Gr. apimv^ (harpa gr) 
— seizure, rapine, and opvi? (onus) = a bird ] 
Palwont. : A gigantic bird of prey from the 
Post-Tertiary strata of New Zealand. 

har-pal'-I-das, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. harpal^us ); 
Lat. fem. pL adj. suff. -idee.) 

Entom. : A family of predatory beetles, hav- 
ing tho four anterior tarsi of the males en- 
Isrged, the inside of the anterior tibiae with a 
deep notch, and moderately long antennee. 
Most of them are voracious insects of prey, 
though Zabrus is said to feed exclusively xipon 
corn, and Amara upon the roots and tender 
shoots of grass and other plants. The family 
is very extensive, and is diffused throughout 
the world. Probably aboat 500 are known. 
Maay aro British. [Harpalin^e, Harfalus.] 

har-pa-lt'-nse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. harpal(us) ; 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. sulf. -inee.] 

Entomology : 

1. According to Swainson, a sub-faniilv of 
Carabidre. It is equivalent to the Harpalid® 
of some entomologists. 

2. Sometimes used in a more restricted sense 
for those Harpalidse which have the four an- 
terior tarsi of the males dilated. 

bar -pa lus, s. [Gr. apiroAeoj (harpalcos ) = 
greedy.] 

Entom. : The typical genus of the family 
Harpalidre, or the sub-family Harpalinae. In 
1855 about 134 species were known from the 
four great continents snd Australia. Sharp 
enumerates twenty-nine species as British. 

bar-ped'-x-dse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. harpes, 
genit. harpcd(is) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. 
-ida\] 

Balmont. : A family of Trilobites, having a 


large cephalic shlold of horseshoe form, with 
its posterior angles greatly lengthened, and 
the margin perforated by pores ; the thoracic 
segments twenty-five or twenty-six. 

harp'-cr, * harp are, “harp-ero, s. [A.S. 

hcarpere.] 

1. A player on the harp ; a harpist. 

"I heard the vole* of harper s harping with their 
harps."— fif veto tfan \lv, 2. 

2. A brass coin current in Ireland in the 
reign of Elizabeth, and so called from the 
figure of a harp on it. It was about the size 
of a shilling, and of the value of one penny. 

"A two.peneo T had to spend over and above j be. 
sides the harper that, was gathered amongst us to pay 
the piper ."— lien Jouson: Tho Gipsies Metamorphosed. 

har'-pes, s. [Gr. apnrj ( harpe ) = (1) a bird of 
prey, (2) a rapacious sea-fish, (3) a sickle.] 

ralatont. : Tho typical genus of the family 
Harped idie (q.v.). 

harp '-mg, pr. par., a.., & s. [Harp, v.) 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to the harp ; fitted 
or intended for playing on the harp ; as, harp- 
ing melodies. (Milton: Nativity , 115.) 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : The art or science of playing 
on the harp ; "a performance on the harp. 

" In hymns and harping s and self-seeking prayers " 
Byron: Cain, 1. 1. 

2. Shipbuilding : 

(1) (PL): The wales of the bow, of extra 
strength. 

(2) A ribband trimmed to the shape of and 
bolted to the cant bodies, to hold them toge- 
ther till planked. 

Cat-ha rpings : 

Navt. : The Trapping of the shrouds to the 
masts below the tops. 

harplng-iron, s. A barbed javelin. The 
word is derived from its capacity for clawing 
or grasping. A harpoon (q.v.). 

** The boat which on the first assault did go. 

Struck with a harping-iron the younger foe." 

WaUer: Battle of Summer Islands, 132. 

harp' ist, s. [Eng. harp; -isf.] A player 
upon the harp ; a harper. 

" That /Eacrtan harpist, for whose lay 

Tigers with hunger pinde and left their pray.' 

Browne • Britannia's Pastorals, bk. i., s. 5. 

har poon , * har pon, s. [Dut harpoen, 
from Fr. harpon = a grappling iron, from harpe 
= a dog's claw or paw, a harp ; Sp. arpon ; 
Hal. arpagone , from Lat. harpago = a hook, a 
grappling-iron.] A barbed javelin used to 
pierce and fastea to whales. It has a broad, 
flat, triangular, barbed, sharp head, and a 
shank about two feet long, furnishing a socket 
for the shaft. A line, about seventy fathoms 
long, is Attached to the harpoon, and runs out 
rapidly as the struck fish dives below the 
surface. 

" And like the lightning’s flame 
Flew our harpoons of steel." 

Longfellow : Discoverer of the Xorth Cape . 

harpoon fork, s. 

Agric. : A fo^m of hayfork worked by tackle, 
and used in pitching hay from the load to put 
it into a rick, or in loading a waggon from a rick. 

harpoon gun, 5. A gun or contrivance 
used in whale-fishing for firing a harpoon. 

harpoon rocket, s. A combination of 
bomb and lance for killing whales. It has an 
explosive shell at its head, and is propelled by 
a rocket charge after being fired from a gun. 
The hioged barbs are secured to the breech- 
piece in the lube, and tbe liae connected by a 
looped shank. 

har poon', v.t. [Harpoon, s.] To strike, 
catch, or kill with a harpoon. 

har poon er, * har -poon eer\ s. [Fr. 

harponeur.] One who strikes or pierces the 
whale with a harpoon ; the man vrho throws 
the harpoon from a whale-boat. 

"On the yard-arm tbe har poorer sits." 

Grainger: Sugar-Cane, bk. iL 

* harp our, s. [Harper.] 

* harp' rcss, s. [Eng. harjwr ; -ass.] A female 
player on the harp. 

* harp si chon, harp -si-con, s. [A cor- 
ruption of O. Fr. harjiecordr.] 

Music : The old name of the spinet and harp- 
sichord (q.v.). 

"On the harpsicon or virginals,"— Parthenia Sacra 

(1633), p. 144. 


harp'-si-chord, * arp si chord, * harp* 
sc-chord, ». [O. Fr. hvrpecorde , from harp8 t 
and c horde, cordc a chord. The s is ap- 
parently an intrusion. Ital. urpicordo.} 

1 Music: A stringed instrument with a key- 
board, similar in form to a modern grand 
pianoforte, by which it has been superseded. 
As the pressnro of the fingers upon the keys, 
when heavy or light, made no difference in 
the quantity of tone produced, the harpsichord 
sometimes had two key-boards, oue for the 



llAUI'SICIlOKn ACTION. 

Fig 1. R. Key. J. Jack. a. String. 

Fig. 2 {Showing detail of top of Jnck). T. Movable 
tongue of pear wood. c. small piece of cloth to 
deadeu the vibration of the string. *. String, q. 
Plectrum, of nuill or leather, projecting from the 
tongue t. 


loud, the other for the soft tones. There were 
also stops in some instruments, by means of 
which the tones could he modified by connect- 
ing the mechanism with or detaching it from 
the three, or even four strings, with which ea«h 
tone was furnished. The keys were attached 
to levers, which at their ends had slips of 
wood, called “.jacks," furnished with plectra 
of crow-quill or hard leather ; these struck or 
twanged the strings, and produced the tone, 
which has been likened to “a scratch with a 
sound at the end of it." (.Sfaiiwr £ Barrett.) 

" If he the tinkling harpsichord regards 

As inoffensive, what offence m cards ?" 

C'owpcr : Progress of Error , H8. 

harpsichord-graces, 3 . pi. 

Music: Certain turns and ornaments em- 
ployed in playing upon the harpsichord, intro- 
duced for the most part as compensation for the 
lack of sustaining power in the instrument. 

• harp-si-eol, * harp sc-col, s. [Harpsi- 
chord.] 

* harp stcr, s. [Eng .harp; fem. suff. -ster.) 
A female player 00 the harp ; a harpress. 

har py, s. [O. Fr. harpie, hnrpye , from Lat. 
harpyia, from Gr. ap7rv«u ( harpuiai ), from 
apna^oi (harpazo) = to seize.] 

A. As substantive: 

1. Class. Antiq. : Three fabulous winged 
monsters, daughters of Neptune aad Terra, re- 
presented with the face of a woman, the body 
of a vulture, and fingers armed with shsrp 
claws ; their names were Aello, Celaeno, and 
Ocypcte. They emitted an infectious smell, 
and spoiled whatever they touched by their 
filth. 

"Celeoo fonle mlaliapen bird, and harpies more 
right fell." Phaer: Virgil ; ^nead. lii. 

2. Her. : The Imrpv is represented in heraldry 
as a vulture with the head and breast of a 
woman. 

3. Ornithology: 

(1) The Harpy-eagle (q.v.). 

(2) The genus Harpyia (q.v.). 

(3) A name sometimes given to a bird of 
prey, the Marsh Harrier (Circus a’rvginosus). 
Called more fully the White-headed Harpy. 
It is the Harpaye or Busard Harpaye of tbe 
the French. [Circus-harrier (2).] In Eng- 
land it is known also as the Mnor-buzzard and 
the Duck-hawk. It preys chiefly on rabbits, 
water-birds, fisli, &c. [Circus.] 

4. Fig. : An extortioner ; a rapacious or 
ravenous animal ; a plunderer. 

" I am content to have purchased, by the Joss of for- 
tune, an escape from a harpy, who hod joined tbe 
artifieea of age to the allurements of youth.”— Rambler, 
No. 192. 

B. As adj. : Rapacious ; ravenous ; extor- 
tiouate. 

" Drive the harpi/ race from Helicon afar " 

Cowpcr : Ode to Mr. John Roiu«. (7 Tins | 

harpy eagle, s. 

Ornith.: Thrasactus Harpyia. Limneus coa- 
side red it a vulture, and called it VnUur ftaf- 
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pyga. Cuvier removed it to tlie true eagles, 
founding tirst Mie sub-genus or genus llarpyia 
(q.v.), mid by many writers it is still called 
Harpyia destructor. Its crest is tlull-black, 
margined with gray; the upper parts of the 
body and wings are mostly black, the under 
ones white, except a black collar round the 
neck; feathers of the legs white, with trans- 
verse bars. Immature buds are mottled, and 
have heen described as different species. The 
harpy is a very powerful bird, about three and 
a-hulf feet high, inhabiting New Granada, 
Guayana, and .Mexico. [Harpyia.] 

harpy-footed, a. With claws like a 
harpy. {Milton: i\ L. f ii. 590.) 

har-py-a, s. [11 a ncv.) 

Zool. : A genus of Pteropinre (Fruit-eating 
bats). Harpya pallasii has au expansion of 
wing approaching two feet, aod is liom the 
Moluccas. 

liar - py - 1 - a, a. iLat. harpyia, harpya.] 
[Harpy.] 

Ornith, : A genus of Faleonidie, sub-family 
Aqnilinae. The lull is convex above, with n 
slight tooth in the upper mandible ; the nos- 
trils semilunar, transverse; the tarsi very 
strong, srutellated, feathered only at the base ; 
the claws very strong and sharp. [Harpv- 
eaole.] Cuvier, who introduced the term 
Harpyia, defined it as containing Fisher Eagles 
with short wings, hut the affinity is not close. 
The harpy does not seem to fish. 

* har'-que-huse, * har -que- buss, s. 

[Arquebitse.] 

* har-que-hiis'-sier, s . [Arquebusier.] 

harr, s. [Haar.] A storm proceeding from 
the sea ; a tempest. 

* har’ -rage (age as ig), v.l. [A corrupt, of 
harass (q.v.).J To harass, to worry. 

" Living in a hurrayed lxmL '‘—FuUtr: Worthies ; Kent. 

*har-rass, * har-rasse, v.t. [Harass ] 

* har'-ra-tecn, a. [Harateen.] 

Fabric: A kind of stuff cloth. ( Shenstone .) 

* har'-ri-cd, a. [Haricot.] 

* har ri dan, s. (A corrupt, of 0. Fr. hari~ 
delle = a worn-out horse, a jade.] A worn-out 
waoton woman ; an old vixen ; a trollop. 

'* And in four months a battered harridan.” 

Pope : Macer. 

h&r'-ri-er (1), * harier, s. [Eng. har(e) ; - icr .] 

Zool. : A variety of the dog (Canis fanuliaris), 
used for Imre- hunting. It resembles the fox- 
hound, hut is somewhat smaller. It may he 
made to vary considerably according to' the 
taste of the breeder, one extreme being a large, 
alow-moving harrier properly so called ; the 
other a fox beagle. 

har-ri-er (2), s. [Eng. harry; -er.) 

I. Ord. Lang.: One who harries, plunders, 
or lays waste. 

II. Ornithology : 

1. Stng. ; The genus Circus (q.v.). See also 
Harpy and Ringtail. 

2. PL: The sub-family of Falcnnidae called 
Circime (q.v.). 

har’-ri-kar-ri, ha-ri ki ri, har-ry- 
kir-ru, s. [Chinese (?).] Happy despatch : 
a method of suicide which members of the 
Jauauese otfieial classes are required to per- 
form when the government consider them to 
be worthy of death. It is effected by making 
two gashes in the abdomen somewhat resem- 
bling a cross. Suicides sometimes adopt this 
painful method of death. Hr. MacYowan esti- 
mated the number of these compulsory aud 
voluntary suicides in Japan at 500 a year. 

" The Jamu we. hi full Parliament, refused to abolish 
the SemuiKa, or Hara-kiri, which is suicide by dis- 
embowelling."— pray : .Science of Man. )». 70. 

har’ ring- ton, s. (From Lord Harrington, 
who obtained a patent from James I. for the 
manufacture and issue of brass farthings.] A 
brass farthing. (Ben Jonson : Devil is an Ass , 

har -ririg-ton Ito, s. [Named by Thomson 
alter a Mr. H irrington.j 

Min. : A variety of Mesolite from Antrim. 

har'-risitc.s. [Probably from its discoverer. ] 

Min. : A variety of Haua’a Clialcocite, the 


Copper Glance of the Brit. Mvs. Cut. Its 
colours are lead-gray aod bluish-black. It is 
a psmulimmrph after galena, with which it 
agrees in cleavage. 

* har rot, s. [Herald, &.\ 

har'-row, * har ewe, ’ har-ou, * har-ow, 
"har owe, * har-u, " harwe, s. [A.S. 
hynve (Sumner) ; cogn. with Hut. hark *- a 
rake ; Ie«l. herji = a harrow ; Han. harv — a 
harrow ; harve — to harrow ; Sw. harka — (s.)a 
rake, (v.) to lake ; hnrf— a harrow ; har/ia = 
to harrow ; Ger. luvke — a rake ; harken =: to 
lake ; Gr. (kerkis)= a peg, pin, or skewer.] 

Agric. : A large rake or frame witli teeth, 
drawn over the ground to level it, stir the 
soil, destroy weeds, or cover seed. The shapes 
of the frame are various. The teeth are 
usually of square bar-iron, sharpened to a 
point, maintaining the square form. They 
are set in the harrow-frame so as to move in a 
direction parallel to their diagonals. The 
flexible spiked - chain harrow is made of 
wrought-iron links, so shaped and combined 
as to keep the harrow stretched, while a cer- 
tain number of the teeth, at regular intervals, 
have dependent spikes. 

" The harrow follows harsh." 

Thomson : Spring, 47. 

har-row(l), ’ har-ew-en, * har -wen (i), 
v.t. [Harrow, s.J 

I. Lit. : To draw’ a harrow over for the pur- 
pose of breaking clods, covering seeds, level- 
ling the surface. 

"Canst thou hbul the unicorn with his band in the 
furrow t or will he harrow the valleys after the*?"— 
Job xxxlx. 10. 

II. Figuratively : 

I. To vex, to fill with distress or anguish ; 
to torment, to lacerate. (Sometimes followed 
by up.) 

" It harrows we with fear and wonder."— Shakesp. : 
Hamlet, i. L 

* 2. To treat with cruelty or oppression ; to 

harass. 

"Meaning thereby to Asrrow bU people.”— Bacon : 
Henry 17/., p. 144. 

* har'-row (2), * har' wen (2), v.t. [Harry.] 
To plunder, to spoil, to harry, to pillage. 

" And haring harrowed hell, didst bring away 
Captivity thence captive, us to win.'* 

Spenter : Sonnet M. 

* har'-row, exdam. [Haro.] 

har'-row-er (1), s. [Eng. harrow (IX v. ; -er.] 
One who harrows land. 

" Every borrower was allowed a brown loaf and two 
herrings a day."— Blount .• Ancient Tenure j. p. 143. 

har'-row-er (2), s. [Eng. harrow (2), v. ; ~er.] 
A species of hawk ; a harrier. [Harrier, (2).] 

har'-row-ing, pr. par., a., &s. (Harrow ( 1), v.] 

A- As pr. par. ; (See the verb). 

B, As o.dj. : Causing great anguish or tor- 
ment ; excruciating. 

“ Aly soul with harr caring anguish torn." 

Scoff .■ Lady of the Lake. Iv. 6. 

C, .4s subst. : The act or process of tearing 
or breaking up land with a harrow. 

har'-ry, * h&r'-row, * hergh-i-en, * her- 
i-en, * her- wen, * har-wen, v.t. & i. 
[A.S. hergian = to lay waste, from here (genit. 
herges) = an army ; IceL herja ; Han. hcerge.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To plunder, to rob in warfare ; to pil- 
lage, to lay waste. 

** He pricked to Stapleton on Leven, 

Harried the lauds of Riclnud Musgrave." 

Scott ; Lay of the Last Minstrel, IV. 21. 

2. To vex, to torment, to tease, to harrow. 

" I xeiwnt rue much 
That I S 1 "* harry d bun." 

Sluikesp. : Antony <£ Cleopatra, liL S. 

3. To annoy ; to harass. 

"The Armenians, that continually harried them ouf 
of their *kiua."— A* orth ; Plutarch, ji. 442. 

B. Jnfra7Ls. : To plunder; to pillage; to 
make plundering incursioos. 

* har'-ry soph, s. [A corrupt, of Gr. epi<ro<po<; 
(crisophos) — very wise, from ept (cri), a par- 
ticle = very, and <ro</>o 9 ( sophos ) = wise.J At 
Cambridge, a name formerly applied to those 
students who, having attained sufficient stand- 
ing to take the degree of B.A., declared them- 
selves candidates tor degrees in law or physic. 
Obsolete for about half a century, 

harsh, har ryshe, * harsk, * harske, 
* hasko, «. [Han. harsk ~ rancid ; Sw. 
harsk; U. Sw. harsk; Ger. harsch .] 


1. Sour, sharp, acrid. 

'•Merten hurryihe, lyke the ta*te of wylde trultee, 
d<i couMtqiaUs mid re»trn,yue."— Air T. Kly-A : CasUl <J 
Jlelth, j.. 18. 

2. Rough or rugged to the touch. 

'“To whose iioft ot-Lmie 
The cygnet - * down U harsh ' 

Shakes p. : T roll as Sr Cressldn, 1. L 

3. Rough, coarse, or unpleasant to the ear; 
jarring; discordant. 

"Tin harsh wild discordant note*. b>- which wivwgo 
nation* make their earlier attempt* *1 hannouy. — 
Cogn n Theul. Hu. on Jeun <h Dispensation. 

i. Austere; rough; crabbed; morose; 
peevisli ; severe. 

" Leaving harsh maAt«rsAndquHrreliK>tue comrades. 
— Macaulay r Hut. Eng., ch. xxilL 

5. Rough ; rude ; aevero ; unkind ; un- 
favourable. 

" 111* ( Eumciie*l»i>eech w*» not harsh nor churlish." 
—A ’orth : Plutarch, p. &0X 

* harsh-rcsotinding, a. Grating on tha 
ear. (Shakcsp. : Iiiciuird II . , i, 3.) 

* harsh rude, a. Rough, coarse, rude. 
(Shaktsp. : Richard II., iii. 4.) 

* harsh, v.i. [Harsh, a.] To sound harshly; 

to creak. ( IStanyhurst .) 

* harsh -cn, v.t. [Eng. harsh; -eu.] To maka 
harsh. 

“A soured An<l har shined spirit. C. Kingsley : 
Alton Locke, cb. \xxiL 

harsh -ly, adv. (Eug. harsh; dy.) 

1. Sourly ; roughly or unpleasantly to th« 
palate. 

2. Unpleasantly to the ear; discordantly; 
gratingly. 

*’ Sounds harshly Jn so delicate an ear." 

Cowper : lietiremmt, 250. 

3. Severely ; austerely; morosely ; peevishly ; 
unkindly. 

"He make* *o bold with his nelghlxmr. or deals eo 
harshly with him. - ' — Harrow : Sermons, voL L, ser. 16. 

harsh'-ness, s. [Eng. harsh; -ness.] 

1. The quality of being harsh, rough, sour, 
or hard to tlie taste ; sourness, sharpness. 

"Take au apple and roll it ujioii a table hard; the 
rolling doth soften and sweeten tlie fruit, ... for the 
unequal diatrihutiou of the spirits muketh the harsh- 
ness —Bacon. 

2. Roughness to the ear ; discordancy. 

" If they differ from the vemes of other*, they differ 
for the worse ; fur they are too often distinguished by 
repulsive harshness "— Johnson : Lives of the Poets : 
Milton. 

3. Roughness to the touch. 

"Harshness and rugged ness of bodiee Is unpleasant 
to the touch."— Bacon. 

4. Roughness; erabbedoess ; moroseness; 
peevishness ; acrimony. 

"The sternness aud harshness ot his nature."— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. ii. 

hars let, s. [Haslet.] 

harst, har’st, s. [Harvest.] (Scotch.) 

harst-weed, s. 

Bot.: Centaurca Scabiosa. 

har -strong, hore- strong, s. [Etym. 

doubtful.] 

Bot . : Pcuecclanum officinale. 

hart, * harte, *heort, *hert, *herte, s. 

[A.X. heort, heorot; cogu. with Hut. hert; IceL 
hjdrtr; Dan. hiort ; Sw. hjort ; Ger. hirsch ; 
O. H. Ger. hiruz, and allied to Lat. ctrvis; 
WeL canu = a bart ; Gr. Kcpas (keros) — a 
horn.] A stag or male deer which has attained 
the age of five years, and has formed the sur- 
royal or crown -an tier. 

" Goodliest of all the forest, hart aud hind." 

Milton : P. L , xL 189. 

% Hart of ten: A hart with ten tinea or 
brunches on liis antlers. 

hart-berries, s. 

Lot. : Vaccinium myrtillus. 

hart’s halls, s. pi. 

Lot. : Elaphomyees, an ascomycetous fuogaL 
t liart’s-clover, hart ’s -trefoil, s. 

Bot. : The Common or Yellow llelilot, 
lotus officinalis. 

hart’s eye, s. 

Bot. : The Wild Dittany. 

hart’s-tongne, harts-tongne, «. 

Botany : 

l. A fern, Scolopendrium vulgare , having 
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•Irtiple oblong, liguhite fronds, with the base 
cordate ; length six to eighteen inches ; the 
eori are linear, on opposite contiguous veins, 
almost continent. It is found on shady banks 
and cold and damp situations in various parts 
of Britain, also in continental Europe, in the 
west of Asia, Siberia, Japan, aad the north- 
west of America. 

“ Hart't tonguo Is propagated by parting the roots, 
and also by seed ."— Mortimer : Husbandry. 

2 . 01/ersia cervina. 

3, Polypodium Phyllitidis. (Paxton.) 

har-tal, har'-tall, s. [Ilind. hartal.] One 
of the names given in India to orpiment (q.v.). 

hart - beest, har'-te -beest, s. [Dut., from 
Low Ger. hart; Dut. kert — a hart, and bccst 
= a beast, a brute.] 

Zool, : Alcephalus Caamo, the commonest of 
the larger antelopes in Southern Africa. It 
la of a gray-brown colour ; the dorsal line, a 



etreak on the face, and the outside of the 
limbs, black ; and a large triangular spot on 
the haunches, whitish. It lives in large flocks, 
and is hunted for its flesh, which resembles 
that of the ox. It can be domesticated. 

M Where the gnu. the jnwelle. and the hartebeest graze." 

Pringle : Afar in the Desert. 

hart'-ber-ry, $. (Eng. hart, and berry.] 

Bot. : The Whortleberry or Bilberry, Vacci- 
nium Myrtillus. 

hart'-crop, s. (Eng. hart, and crop.] The 
same as Habtbebry (q.v.). 

hax'-te-beest, $. [Hartbeest.] 

* hart'-en, v.t. [Heabten.] 

hart ine, hart'-m, s. [Named from (Obcr)- 
hart , near Gloggnitz, where it occurs.] 

Min. : A white resin separated hy ether 
from a resin derived from brown coal. (Dana.) 

Jiart-ite, s. [From (Ober)hart, and suff. -ite 
(Min.) (q.v.).] [Habtine.] 

JUin. : ^A monoclinic hydrocarbon, melting 
at 74° to 75*. Lustre somewhat greasy, colour 
white. Compos. : carbon, 87 8 ; hydrogen, 
12*2 = 100. Found in a fossil pine, Finns 
acerosa, from the Brown Coal of Austria. It 
is akin to branchite (q.v ). 

hart man nite, s. (Named after the miner- 
alogist, C. A. F. Hartmann.] 

Min.: The same as Bbeithacptite (q.v.). 

harts' horn, s. [Eng. harts- hart’s, and Aorn.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Originally : The horn or antler of the 
hart, Cervvs ehtphns. 

2. In the same sense as H. 2. 

" (Th^y 1 then come to themselves, almost or quite ; 

Which eaves much hartshorn, salts, and spmikliug 
bices.' Byron : B>>ppo, lxxxix. 

II. Technically: 

1. Bot. : The same as Hartshorn-plantain 
(q.v.). 

*2, Phar.: Formerlymany very extraordinary 

medicinal virtues were attributed to the horn's 
of the male deer. They were submitted to 
dry distillation and yielded the same products 
as bones, consisting chiefly of ammonia and 
volatile bases. The liquid, known as spirits of 
hartshorn, had a powerful smell, and was used 
in nervous complaints and fainting fits. The 
shavings of the horns were used for making 
jelly. [Ammonia.] 

hartshorn-plantain, s. 

Bot. : Plantago Coro ?i op us. 


hart'-wort, s, [Eng. hart , and wort (q.v.).] 
Hot. : The uinlielliferoua genus Tonlylium. 
Tardy hum maximum, a pinnate plant, with 
ono to three paira of piiinntitld leaflets, is 
found, according to Watson, as an alien or 
denizen on hedge banks nt Eton, Oxford, and 
lsleworth. [Toudyuum.] 

hiir iim sear urn, a. «fc s. [A reduplication 
either from hare, v., or scare.] 

A. As adj. ; Giddy, careless, thoughtless, 
harebrained. 

B. .4s su&sf . : A giddy, rash, harebrained 
person, 

ha rus-pi ea'-tion, s. (As if from a Low 
Lat. haruspicatio ; haruspex = a diviner among 
the Etruscans who foretold future events from 
the inspection of entrails of victims.] Divin- 
ation by the inspection of the entrails of 
victims. 

" ffarutpiention belongs among the lower races, 
especially to the Malays and Polynesians.'’ — Tulor * 
Primitive Culture (1871). i. 11 L 

* ha-rus'-pige, s. [Abuspex.] 

* ha-rus’-pi£ y, s. [Abdspict.] 

har'-vest, * her fest, * her-vest, $. & a. 

[A.S. har/est = crop, autumn ; cogn. with 
Dut. kerfst ; leel. haust ; Dan. Si Sw. host; 
Ger. herbst ; M. H. Ger. herbest ; O. 11. Ger. 
herpist , from the same root as Lat. carpo = to 
pluck ; Gr. Kapnos {karpos) = fruit.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Autumn, the season when the harvest 
is gathered in ; the season of reaping and 
gathering corn and other grain. 

"And Harvest smeared with treading grapes." 

Holding : Ovid ; Metamorphoses il. 

2. That which is reaped and gathered in ; 
the crop of ripe corn or grain gathered into 
barns. 

3. The prodoot or result of any labour ; the 
effect, the consequence. 

"The harvest of n quiet eye,'* 

Wordsworth Poet's Epitaph. 

B. As adj.: Of or pertaining to harvest; 
engaged in harvest. 

“And let them be merry nil harvest time long." 

Tusser : Husbandry ; August. 

harvest bells, s. pi. 

Bot. : Gcntiana Pneumonantkc. 

harvest bug, s. 

Zool. : Leptus (formerly called Icarus) au- 
tumnalis. The resemblance to a bug is ia its 
depressed, oval body, its colour, and its blood- 
sucking propensities. It is not, however, a 
genuine bug ; it is a species of the order 
Acarina. In certain years, in autnma, it 
abounds on grass and other plants. Climbing 
thence it gots on the person of any one sitting 
down, or even walking, inserts its sucker into 
the body, ancl gorges itself with blood. Com- 
mon in England. Called also Trombidium 
autimnale. 

harvest-feast, s. A feast made at the 
completion of the gatheiing io of the harvest. 

“ The harvest feast grew blltber when he time." 

Scott : The Poacher, 

harvest-festival, s. A service of thanks- 
giving to God for the ingathering of M:e har- 
vest, when places of worship io which such 
services are held are decorated with harvest 
produce. 

harvest field, s. A field from which the 
harvest is being or has been gathered. 

harvest fly, s. 

Entom. : A name given in America to Cicada 
septenilecim , a homopterons insect, which ap- 
pears in Pennsylvania and elsewhere in the 
United States in incredible numbers once in 
seventeen years. It is erroneously called the 
Seventeen Years' Locust, the Cicadas having 
no real affinity to tho Locusts. It spends the 
seventeen years underground, in the larval 
state. 

harvest home, s. 

1. The time of gathering in the harvest; 
the bringing home of the harvest. 

“ Ills chin new reftpt. 

Shewed like a. atubble laud at harvest-home.* 

Shakcsp. : l Henry IV.. i. i. 

2. A harvest-feast. 

3. The song sung by the harvesters at the 
harvest-feast. 

4 4. An opportunity of making gain, or 
gathering in treasure. (Shakcsp. : J/em/ Wives 
of Windsor , ii. 2.) 


harvest-hope, *. Tha hope or prospeci 
of a harvest ; tin* hope of any gain or profit 

"And thun of all my ha rv'tt.luipn I have 
Nought reaped but n weedu* <toi» of cure." 

Spenser: Shcph&trdt Calender ; Deo. 

harvest-lady, s. The aecoud reaper In 
a row. 

harvest-lord, s. The first reaper in a 
row ; the head or chief reaper at the harvest 
" Orftnt harvest-lord more by a jwimy or two, 

To call ou ht» fellows the better to do." 

Taster: Husbandry . 

harvest-louse, a. 

Zool. : The same as Harvest-bug (cj.v.). It 
is neither a louse nor a bug, but a spider, 

harvest-man, *. 

1. Ord. Lang.: A man engaged in reaping 
and gathering in the harvest. 

“ Like to it harvestanan that's tasked to mow.** 
Shakcsp. : Coriolunus, L 2. 

2, Zool.: (HARVEST-aPlOEB), 

harvest-month, s. The month of Sep- 
tembfT. 

harvest moon, s. The moon near Jte 
full at the time of harvest, or about the 
autumnal equinox, when it rises at nearly the 
same hour for several days, owing to the small 
angle of the ecliptic and the moon’s orbit. 

harvest-mouse, s. 

Zool. : Mvs mrssorius, a mouse so amall that 
White of Selbornc, who first discriminated it, 
proposed to cull it M. minimus, and Pallas 
M. minntus. The body is two and a quarter 
inches long, the tail two inches. On the back 
it is of a colour like that of the squirrel ; 
beneath it is white with a line between the 
colours. It is found in harvest, is carried iuto 
ricks ; it makes a nest of blades of wheat, and 
brings forth about eight at a litter. Found in 
the south of England, in Scotland, in Germany, 
European Russia, and Siberia. Called also 
Micromys minutus. 

harvest- queen, s. A figare or image 
representing Ceres, the goddess of fruits, 
flowers, &c., carried about on the last day of 
harvest. 

harvest-spider, harvest-man, s, 

Zool. : One of the Phalangidse, au aberrant 
family of Spiders. [Phalangio/e.] 

harvest -thanksgiving, s. [Harvest- 
festival.] 

harvest-tick, s. 

Zoology : 

1. The Harvest-bug (q.v.). 

2. Any small spider of the family Leptid® 
(q.v.). 

harvest-woman, a A woman engaged 
in gathering in the harvest 

har'-vest, v.t. [Harvest, *.] To reap and 
gather in, as corn, grain, &c., for the food or 
use of man or beast. 

“ I have seen a stock of reeds harvested and stacked/* 
—Pennant : Tour in Scotland. 

har'-vest-er, s. [Eng. harvest; -er.] 

1. A man who reaps and gathers ia the 
harvest. 

2. A machine for cutting grain or grass ; a 
reaper, a mower. 

harvester-eutter, s , Oae of the sec- 
tion knives of a harvester. 

Harvester-cutter grinder: A machine adapted 
to the grinding of the section kniies of har- 
vesters, which are riveted to the knife-bar. 

* har- vest-less, a. [Eng. harvest ; -less.] 
Barren. 

“ Harvestlets outmmj3, horrible Agues." 

Tennyson: Queen Mary, v. L 

*harwe(l ), 4 har-rowe (l),r.L [Harbow,!?.] 

* harwe (2), * har-rowe (2), v.t. [Harry.] 

has, part, of v. [Have.] The third person 
singular of the pres, indie, of the verb to have. 

has been, s. Anything old or ancient, 
as a custom, &c. ; especially used in commeu 
dation in the phrase, a good old has-been; 
anything past its prime. (Scotch.) 

* ha§'-ard-our, s. [Hakzabper.] 

* has-ard-rie, s. [Hazabdbv.1 
hasgh’-ish, hash'-ish, hash'-eesh, «. 


mg. 

= bgl, d£k 
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[Turk, ami Aral).] An intoxicating drug made 
In Turkey from tbe dried leaves of hemp, the 
same as the East Indian Bhang (q.v.). 

hashish - smoker, s. One addicted to 
the practice of smoking hashish. 

“’They art* hashish-smokers, and the effect of this drug 
Is to bring them into a stateof exaltation, jjnssiug into 
utter hallucination ." — Tylor : Primitive Culture (1&71), 
ii. 379. 

* ha§e, s. &. v. [Haze.] 

h8.sh, v.t. [Hash, $.] 

1. Lit. : To cut or chop up in small pieeea ; 
to mince. 

"The dishes were trifling, hashed and condlted after 
their way Evelyn : Memoirs . Dec. 4. Ifi79. 

2. Fig. : To make a hash or mesa of any* 
thing ; to spoil. 

hash, s. [O. Fr. hachis , front hacher = to hack 
or slice ; Gcr. harken ; Eng. ftuefc.] 

I. Lit. : A dish of meat chopped or cut into 
amall slices ; meat, especially such as has 
already been cooked, cut into small pieces 
and mixed with vegetables. 

1L Figuratively : 

1. A mixture or second preparation of old 
matter: a repetition. 

“To ruminate over those hashes of absurdity which 
were dbg u.sting to our ancestor a.”— Goldsmith . Polite 
Learning. ch. xil. 

2. A follow that neither knows how to dress 
nor act with propriety ; a sloven. 

" A set o’ dull, conceited hashes." 

Burns: Epistle to J. Laprciih. 

3. A mess ; confusion. 

U Tv nettle one's hash : To do for one ; to dc< 
feat one’s object. 

hash cesh, hash ish, s. [Haschjsh.] 

* hask, * haske, s. [TV'el. h^sg - sedge, 
rushes ] A case or basket made of rushes or 
flags ; a wicker basket for carrying fish, &e. 

" Phoebus. weary of his ye rely taske, 

YsUblerl hath Ids steedes in lowlye Isye, 

And taken up his inn in Ashes' kit,” 

Sjirn *er : Shepheards Calender ; Eoe. 

•haske, u. [Harsh.] 

t hask'- wort, s. [Eng. basic, and wort.) 

Hot. : Camjntnuln lutifolia. 
has let, hars let, s. [A contr. of hastelet , 
from Fr. hastille = tbe pluck of an animal.] 
The entrails of an animal, as the liver, lights, 
heart, <kc., especially of a hog, used as human 
food. 

"Their haslets are equal to that of a hop. and the 
flesh of some of them eats little Inferior to beefsteaks. ' 
— Cook ■ Voyages, hk. 1.. ch. iv. 

ha§-lock, has sock (1), a. [A S. hah = 

tbe throat, neek, and Eng. lock:.] The finest 
wool of the fleece of a sheep, being that grow- 
ing on the liaise or throat. 

hasp, * haspc, hespe, $. [For haps , from 

A. 8. heepse (as aspen Irom A. 8. oy>s); cogn. 
with Icel. hespa; Dan. kaspe; Sw. haspc; Ger. 
haspe = a hasp, haspel — a staple, a reel, a ; 
windlass.] 

1. A fastening ; a clamp or bar fast at one 
end to an eye*bolt or staple, the other end 
passing over a staple, where it is secured by a 
pin, key, button, fore-lock, or padlock. 

2. A scarifier for grass lands. 

3. A spindle for thread, yam, or silk. 

4. A quantity of yam ; the fourth part of a 
apiudle. 

Hasp and staple : ( Scotch Law). Tbe ancient 
form of entering an heir in a burgage subject, 
io accordance with which he was made to 
take hold of the hasp ond staph of the door 
in token of possession, and then enter at the 
door and bolt himself in, the transaction being 
noted and registered. 

hasp-lock, s. A kind of lock in which 
the hasp, which is attached to the trunk-lid, 
itself carries the means of locking. 

hasp, * hasp cn, v.t. [A S hecsjnan.] To 
fasten, shut, or secure with a hasp. [Hasp, s.] 

" Haspt In a tombril, awkward have you shined. ” 
Garth : Dispensary, v. 85. 

* hasp-i-eoll, 5. [Harpsichord.] 

* has’ sack, s. [Hassock (2).] 
hass - a gay, s. [Assegai.] 

hassagay-trcc. s. 

Lot. : The genus Curtisia, one of the 
Cornaeea;. 


Leech ■ leaved Hassagay-tree : Curtisia fa- 
gin ca. It is from the Cape of Good Hope. 
The name is given because the natives use 
the wood in the manufacture of assegais. 

has’ sock (1), lias-sack, 3 . [A Kentish 
word. Remote etym. doubtful.) 

Petrol. : A local term for the rubbly sand* 
atones in the llythe beds in Kent. They are 
of Lower Greensand age. 

has sock (2), * h&s' sok, s. [Wei. kesgug = 
sedgy, from hesg — sedge.] 

1. Coarse grass growing in rank tufts on 
boggy ground. 

2. A thick mat for kneeling on in church ; 
a small stutlcd footstool covered with cloth 
or other material. 

” Buy a mat for a bed. buy a mat, 

A hassock for your feet. 

fieaum. & FleL : Eight Walker, r. 

3. Anything thick, bushy, and ill arranged ; 
a besom. (Scotch.) 

"That 11 e'er had a better covering than Ilia ain 
shaggy hassock of hair.'*— Scott: Rob Iioy, ch. xxxlv. 


hast, parlidp. of v. 
person sing. pres, in* 
die. of the verb to 
have. 

has - tatc, t has’- 
tat-ed, 3 . [Lat. has - 
tat us = armed with a 
spear, from hasta = a 
spear. J 

Bot . : The same as 
H A LDF.nT* headed 
(q.v.). The leaf shown 
in the illustration ia 
that of the Sheep’s 
Sorrel, Rumex oceto- 
sella. 

has - tatc - ly, adv. 
[Eng. hastate ; -ly.] 
Bot. : In a hastate 
manner ; so as to be 
halbert-shaped. 


[Have.] Tho accoud 
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hastatcly lanceolate, a. 

Bot. : Between lance-shaped and halbert- 
shaped. (Paxton.) 

hastatcly sagittate, a. 

Bot. : Between arrow-shaped and halbert- 
shaped. (Barton, &c.) 

has-ta-to-, pref. [Lat. hastatus — armed with 
a spear.) 

Bot. : Hastate ; halbert-shaped. 

hastato lanceolate, a. 

Bot. : Between laneeolate and halbert- 

shaped, as the leaf of Dicraninm variuvi. 
(London, Ac.) 

hastato-sagittate, a. 

Bot. : Between arrow-shaped 
and halbert-shaped, as the 
leaf of Arum maculatum , 
shown in the illustra- 
tion. 

haste, * hast, s. 

[O. Sw. hast = 
haste, hasta = to 
haste ; Dan. hast 
= haste, haste 
= to haste ; O. 
Fris. hast = 
haste ; Dut. 
ftaast = haste, 
haasten = to 
haste ; Ger. 
hast - haste, 
hasten — to haste ; 0. Fr. haste; Fr. hate ] 
[Haste, v., Hasten.] 

1. llurry, speed, celerity of motion, des- 
patch. expedition, swiftness. (Applied only 
to voluntary agents.) 

"Iu situations where the action seems to require 
haste. ^ —Goldsmith : Essays, xv. 

2. The state of being pressed or urged by 
business ; urgeuey, hurry ; a necessity for 
huiry or expedition ; want of leisure. 

" ' No. no. not dead,* she answered all iu hade . . . 

* Most sure am 1. quite sure, he is not dead.’ *’ 

Tennyson : Geraint <f- Enid, 1,391. 

3. Undue vehemence of mind; passion, 
precipitance. 

" I said In iny haste. All men are liars .'*— Ps cxvi. II. 

r To make. haste: To be in n hurry; to go 
or act with haste ; not to delay. 
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haste, has -ten (ten as en), v.t. A c 
i 1 astk, s. “The form hasten appears to be 
nothing more than the old infinitive mood of 
the verb ; the pa. t. nnd pa. par. (hastened or 
lutstned) do not appear in early authors. 
Strictly speakiug, the form haste (pa. t. hasted) 
is much tube preferred, and is commoner both 
iu Shakespeare and in the A. V. of the Bible.** 
(Shcat.) J 

A. Trans. ; To cause to hurry ; to urge or 
press on; to push or drive forward. 

" Therefore let's heuc*. 

And with our fair iutreiitlea haste them on." 

tHuikesp. ; Coriolanus. 1. (. 

B. Reflex: To make baste, to hurry ; to ba 
apeedy or quick ; to go in haste. 

" Why should I haste me t heu^e ?" 

Shakcsp. : Sonnet 61. 

C. Intrans. : To hurry ; to move with 
ceb'rity ; to go or act with haste or speed ; 
to he apeedy or quick. 

“ Matilda sees, and hastes to apeak." 

Scott . Jlokeby, v. li 

H To hasten expresses little more than tbe 
geneial idea of quickness in moving towards 
a point: thus, he hastens who rmiB to get to 
the end of his journey. Dispatch implies a 
putting an end to, a making a clearance : we 
dispatch a great deal of business within a given 
time. (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

has* ten er (t silent), s. [Eng. hasten ; -er.] 

1. Ord. Ixtng. : One who hastens or hurries : 
in either the truns. or intrans. use. 

2. Domestic: A kitchen atand before the fire 
to keep the radiated heat around the joint 
which is being roasted. 

hast'-er, s. [Eng. hast(e) ; -cr.] One who 
hastes or hastens ; a hastencr. 

* has-tif, * haa-tyf, a. [O. Fr. 7iasfiy, from 

haste = haste.] Hasty.' 

•* Bichard was hastif.* Robert de Brunne, p. 177. 

¥ has tif-ly, adv. [Eng. hastif; -ly.] In a 
hasty manner ; hastily ; iu haste. 

'has ti- hood, has ti hede, s. [Eng, 

hasty; -hood.] Haste; hastiness. 

" For oclie of hem In hastihedc 
bbal other alea with deathes wounde." 

Gower : C. A., v. 

has'-ti-ly, has te U, * has te-liche, 
has ti-li, * has tc-lyche, * has-tl- 
lic, Qdy. [Eng. hasty ; -ly.] 

1. In a hasty manner ; in haste ; in a hurry ; 
speedily ; with haste. 

" I have seen some who have run hastily forward."— 
Bunyan : Pilgrims Progress, pt. iL 

2. Rashly ; inconsiderately ; precipitately ; 
without due thought or care. 

** Too hastily put an Imagination for intuitive know* 
ledge. - '— Late: Enquiry, ch. L 

3. Passionately ; vehemently ; with passion ; 
hotly. 

has-ti-ness, s. [Eng. hasty; -ness.] 

1. Haste ; speed ; hurry. 

2. Hurry; precipitation; rashness ; want of 
due care, thought, or preparation. 

*' His numbers, and his gravity, I have as far imi- 
tated as the poverty of our^ language, and tlie hastiness 
of my performance, would allow. —Dryden : Pref. to 
Second Miscellany. 

3. Passion ; vehemence ; heat of temper. 

"That heat and hastiness which w*a In him mU. 
liked. '—/’. Holland: Limns, p. 90. 

hast'-Irig, pr. par., a., A s. [Haste, r.) 

A. As p>r. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang.: Hurrying; moving or acting 
hastily. 

2. Hort. : Coming early to maturity. (Se* 
the compounds.) 

C. As substantive : 

Hort. : A fruit coming early to maturity, 
hasting apple, s. 

Hort. : An early variety of the apple, 
hasting pear, s. 

Ilort. : Au early variety of the pear. 

"The large white and green luutiugt are not to ht 
set till the cold is over." — Mortimer : Husbandry. 

Hast -lrig^, s. & a. [Said to have been named 
after llastinge, a Danish pirate, who com- 
manded 250 ships, with which, in 893, he 
occupied the ndjaeeat regions, building tba 
town. (Dallaway). According to Kemble it 
was tbe fortress, and probably at one time 
tlie town, ot a tribe called HaestingasA 


fate, Hit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
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A. Assubst. : A town in Sussex, seven miles 
N.W. of which the decisive battle of Hastings 
was fought, in 10C6. It is sixty-four miles 

S.E. from London. 

B. As adj. : Of, belonging to, or in any way 
connected with the i>l:ice mentioned under A. 

Hastings Sands, s. pi. 

1 . Geol. : The middle division of the Wealden. 
It consists of sand, calcifeious grit, clay, and 
ahale. The term sands is somewhat of a mis- 
nomer — only about half the strata arc arena- 
ceous, the rest being argillaceous or calcareous. 
The whole “ Hastings Sands” arc from 400 to 
BOO feet thick. The several beds seem to have 
been deposited in water moderately deep or 
even shallow, perhaps as a gradually sinking 
estuary. The upper rock is a calcareous sand- 
stone or grit: one of the lower members of the 
formation is the sand rock of the Hastings 
clifts. It is about 100 feet thick. It is not a 
durable building stone. 

2. Palaiont. .* The “ Hastings Sands” contain 
remains of Ignnnodon. the llyleosaurus, Me- 
galosanrus. Plesiosaurus, Pterodactylm, and 
other extinet genera of reptiles, with the 
modern Chelonian genera Trionyx and Emys. 
The fish genera are Lepidotus, Pycnodus, aod 
Hybodus; the molluscous ones Melanopsis, 
Melania, Paludina, Cyrena, Cyclas, Unio, 
Corbula, Mytilus, Ostrea, ko. Plant remains, 
Sphenopteris gracilis, &c. (LyelL) 

•hast'-ive, a. [O. Fr. hastif; Fr. hdtif.] 

1. Hasty; rash. 

2. Ripening early ; forward ; early, as fruit. 

* hast - Ive- ness, * hast'-ive-nesse, s. 

[Eng. hastive ; -ness.] Haste ; hastiness ; rash- 
ness. ( Robert dt Brunne, p. 120.) 

hast y, a. [Eng. -y ; Sw. k Dan. 

kastiy ; Dut. haastig ; O. Fris. hastich , hastig.] 

1. Moving or acting with haste or speed ; 
speedy ; quick ; the opposite to slow. 

** The hasty multitude 

Admiring entered.'' A fit ton : P. 1., 1. 730. 

2. Done or carried out hastily or hurriedly ; 
cursory : as, a hasty sketch. 

3. Acting with haste ; rash ; inconsiderate ; 
eager ; precipitate ; thoughtless ; the opposite 
to deliberate. 

“See'st thou a man that is Hatty In his words?"— 
Proverbs xxix. 20. 

* i. In a hurry ; pressed for time. 

*' Are you eo Hatty f 
Shaketp. : Much Ado About frothing, v. l. 

5. Passionate ; irritable ; vehement ; easily 
excited : as, a hasty temper. 

** He that 1 b hasty of spirit exalteth folly.”— Proverbs 
xlv. 23. 

6. Indicating or expressive of anger : as, 
hasty words. 

7. Ripening early ; coming early to maturity. 

“Beauty shall he a fading flower, and as the hasty 

fruit before the summer.' — Itaiah xxviii. 3. 

hasty-footed, a. Nimble ; swift ; mov- 
ing swiftly. 

“We have chid the katty.footed time," 

Shakesp. : Midsummer fright's Dream, UL 2. 

hasty pudding, s. 

1. A pudding or thick batter made of flour 
and milk boiled together. 

" Baity-pudding is thy chiefest dish,” Dorset. 

2. Oatmeal and water boiled together ; por- 
ridge. 

3. A batter made of Tndiau meal stirred into 
boiling water. (.4mmca».) 

• hasty-witted, a. Rash, inconsiderate, 
hasty. 

h&t, * hatte, $. [A.S. htvt ; cogn. with Icel. 
ha Ur; Sw. hatt ; Dan. Jmt] 

I. Ordinary Ixtnguage : 

1. Lit. : A covering for the head, having a 
crown or top, sides, ami continuous brim, 
made of cloth, felt, straw, silk, splints, grass, 
&c., and worn by men and women as a protec- 
tion to the head, or as an ornament. 

"The Btuffs and hats of which France had hitherto 
enjoyed a monopoly.’*— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. vL 

2. Fig. : The dignity or positioo of a cardi- 
nal ; from the broad -brimmed scarlet hat 
worn by cardinals. 

II. Technically: 

1. Tanning: The stratum of bark on the 
top of a pile of hides aud interposed bark, fil- 
ling a tanpit. 

2. Metall. : A depression in the tunnel- 
head of a smelting-furnace to detain the gases. 


^1 (1) Tn raise the hat to one, * To give one 
the hat : To take the hat otf, to salute. 

** I «ald nothing, but gave you my hat."—UUt. of Col. 
Jack (1723 j. 

(2) To hang up one's hat in a house: To make 
one's self at home in another's house. 

(3) To 2>as* round the hat : To ask for sub- 
scriptions, charity, donations, &c. 

hat band, s. 

1. A band or broad string round a hat. 

“Ills coat and hat band show his tpialily." 

.Strjmey: Imitation of Juvenal, 

2. A band of cloth or other material worn 
round the hat in sign of mourning. 

hat block, s. A form upou which the 
hat is finished. 

hat blocking machine, s. A machine 
for blocking hats, stretching out the crown by 
means of expansible framework, and the brim 
by clamps. 

hat-body, s. The entire body in an un- 
finished state. 

hat box, hat-case, s. A box or case 

for a hat. 

hat-brush, s. A soft, drawn brush of 
horse or goat’s hair, for brushing hats. 

hat brushing machine, s. A machine 
in which brushes are used to equalize and 
polish the nap, pile, or exterior fibrous matter 
forming the surfaces of hats. 

hat-case, a. [Hat-box.J 

hat conformator, s. A machine of 
French origin, by which the shape of the head 
is ascertained. It consists of a series of slid- 
ing arms, radially arranged in a frame, and 
carrying sharp points at their upper ends. 
When applied to the head, the arms are thrust 
outward by contact with the head, and assume 
a position corresponding to its exact conforma- 
tion. While thus held an impression is taken 
upon a slip of paper pressed upon the points. 
This paper is trimmed to tha form delineated 
by the points, and becomes a pattern. 

hat- die, s. [Hat-mould.] 

hat-fclting, s. A mode of forming hats 
by placing a disc of felting material between 
surfaces which, by a rubbing and drawing 
action, felt the fibres, and cause the hat 
gradually to assume the required shape. 

hat guard, s. A string to prevent the hat 
being lost in windy weather. 

hat measure, s. A device by which the 
size of the oval head-opening is ascertained. 
Usually a circular graduated ribbon, the ends 
of which slide in each other. [Hat-conforma- 
tor.J 

hat-moncy, s. Money paid along with 
the freight to the master of a ship for his care 
of the goods ; primage. 

hat-mould, s. The die in which a bat or 
bounet is formed or shaped by pressing. 

hat-planking, s. A finishing felting 
operation. The liat-body, being basooed or 
hardened is passed through a cistern contain- 
ing a heated acidulated water, and between 
two series uf pressing rollers, by which the 
* fibres are felted, when they are ready fur tha 
blocking. 

hat^ protector, t. A cover applied to a 
hat to protect it in inclement weather ; a liat- 
gnard. 

hat-rack, .. A piece ef hall furniture 
having pegs for holding hats. 

hat stand, hat tree, s. A standing 
hat-rack. ( U. iS.) 

hat^h ( 1 ), * hacche, * hacchen, v.t. <& t 

[Hatch, a.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Literally : 

1. To produce young from eggs by incuba- 
tion, or by artificial heat. 

“Those particular situations, iii which the young, 
when hatched. And their appropriate food.”— Patey 
fratural Theology, ch. xviii. 

2. To quicken by incubation or artificial 
heat. 

*■ When they hsve laid such a number of epgsasthey 
can conveniently cover and hatch, they give over aud 
begin to sit.’'— Bay : On the Creation. 

II. Figuratively: 

1. To produce. 


2. To contrive ; to plot 

“ The evils she hitch'd were not effected," 

Shaketp. : Cymbcline, V. L 

B. Intransitive: 

I. Literally : 

1. To produce young from eggs by Incubo. 
tion ; to iueubato. 

*' For tlio seas wil not for that tyme of these MrdU 
fhalcyous] sitting mul hatching decease |dis-tjisej her 
geistie ." — Joyc : Exposition of Daniel, (tip. Lied.) 

2. To produce young ; to come to maturity. 

"He observed circumstances In eggs, whilst they 
were hatching, which varied.''— Doyle. 

* IL Figuratively : 

1. To produce young ; to breed. 

“Open your bee-hives, lor now they hatch."— Evelyn: 
KalenJarium ; April. 

2. To be in a state of advance towards 
maturity or effect, 

"I have dona strange wonders : 
There's more a hatching too. 

Bcaum. A Piet. : Spanish Curate , ill. 

hatqh (2), v.t. [Hatch, s .] To close, fasten, 
or secure, with, or as with, a hatch or hatchea. 

"'Twere not amiss to keep our door hatched.”— 
Shaketp. : Pericles, iv. 2. 

hatqh (3), v.t, [Fr; hacher = to hack, to 
bahoh, from Ger. haeken = to cut, to hack.] 

1. To shade by minute or fine lines, cross- 
ing each other, in drawing and engraving. 
[Hatching.] 

* 2. To engrave, to chase. 

" Why should not I 

Doat on my horse well trapt, my sword well hatcht t “ 
lieaum. & t'let . . Bonduca, 1L 

*3. To stain, to apot, to steep. 

"Thine own blond y sword cryed out against thee, 
Hatcht in the life of him ; yet I forgave thee." 
lieaum. A Piet. : Custom of the Country, v. 

hat 9 h (1), * hatchc, * hccche, a. [A. 8. 

haca = the bolt of a door, a bar ; cogn. with 
Dut. hek — a fence, a rail ; Sw. hack = a coop, 
a rack ; Dan. hmk, hwkke = a rack ; htricke- 
burn — a breeding-cage ; hwkkefugl = a breed- 
ing fowl ; Ger. hecken = to hatch ; kecks = ■ 
breeding- cage.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) A bolt, a bar. 

*' Recche, hek. Antica.” — Prompt. Pare. 

(2) A half-door, a wicket. 

" In at the wiudow, or else o'er the hatch.” 

Shaketp. : King John, L L 

(3) A stop-plank falling in vertical groove* 
in a frame, and supporting a head of water ir 
a weir ; a sluice-gate ; a flood-gate. 

(4) A grated weir for a fish-trap. 

(5) A shutter to cover a hatchway, ot 
scuttle, in a ship’s deck or warehouse floor. 

(6) A bedstead. 

(7) A hollow trap, to catch weasels, &c. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) The act of hatching or producing younf. 
by incubation. 

(2) That which is produced by incubation ; 
a brood. 

(3) The act of plotting, contriving, o* 
hatching ; a plot. 

II. Technically: 

1. Min. : An opening ioto a mine ; au open- 
ing made in search of a mine. 

2. Naut. : One of the hatchways or open- 
ings in a ship's deck, or the passage from one 
deck to another. 

" But shall directly saile and come to the port of th* 
citle of Loudon, the place of their right discharge, and 
that do hulke be brokeu, hatches opeued, Ac."— Back- 
luyt: Voyages, i. 2C1. 

If To be under hatches : 

1. Lit. : To be in the interior of a ship, with 
the hatches shut down. 

* 2. Fig. : To be in a state of ignominy, 
poverty, or depression. 

"He assures us how this fatherhood continued its 
course, till the captivity in Egypt, and then the poor 
fatherhood was under hatchea. —Locke. 

hatch bar, s. 

Naut. : One of the bars by which the hatchea 
are fastened down. 

hatch-boat, s. 

Naut. : A kind ef half-decked fishing-boat; 
a boat with a hatch or well for holding fish. 

hat 5 h (2), s. [Hatch (3), r.] A minute or 
fine line in drawing or engraving. 

"Tis almost impossible tn imitate every hatch, and 
to make the stroaKB of exact and e*jual dimensions.”— 
Evelyn: Sculptura, ch. r. 


boil* bo^-; pout, jowl; cat, 5ell, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = & 
-clan, -tian - shan, -tlon, -slon = shun ; -tion, -§ion = zhun. -cious. -tious. -sious = shus. -ble, -die, &c. = d§L 
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h&t 5 h -cl, s. [A softened form of hackle or 
heckle.] TIic same as Hackle (q.v.). 

* hatchel-tooth, * hctchcll -tooth, s. 

One of the iron teeth of a hatched or hackle. 

*• T>ie same must boo Iwttor keinlted with hctchell- 
teeth of yron."— /*. Holland: /'liny, bk. xix., cb. L 

hat 9 h el, * hach-ell, * hctchcll, v.t. 
[Hatchel, s .] 

1. Lit . : To hackle or heckle flax ; to cleanse 
flax or hemp with a hatc hel. 

2. Fig.: To tease, to worry, to annoy, to 
heckle. 

hat^h'-el-ler, s. [Eng. hatchel; -rr.] One 
who hatchcls or heckles flax , a heckler. 

hat9h'-or, s. I Eng. hatch (I), v. ; - er .) One 
who hatches ; a contriver, a plotter. 

"A groat ArtfcAeraml breeder of business.”— Swift : 
Tale of a. Tub; A Digression concerning Madness. 

hatch -et, *ha 9 h-et, s. [Fr. hachette , 
dimin. of lutchc - an axe, from haclter = to 
hack.] A one-handed axe or chopping-tool. 
[Hack, t\] 

•• He was to have for his paius a hatchet."— Dampier: 
Voyages (&ii. 1681). 

II (1) To bury the hatchet : To mako peace ; 
to become reconciled. 

(2) To take up the hatchet : To make war. 

(3) To throia the hatchet : To tell lies or 
fabulous stories. In allusion to an ancient 
game in which hatchets were thrown at a 
mark, lie who threw the greatest distance 
being the winner. (£rctecr.) 

hatchet-face, s. A face with sharp snd 
prominent features like a hatchet. 

*• An ugly beau adores a hatchet-face.” 

InrytU.au l Todd.) 

hatchet-faced, a. Having sharpand pro- 
minent features. ( Macaulay : Hvst. Eng., ch. x.) 

hatchet shaped, a. Having the shape 
or form of a hatchet; dolabril'orm. 

hatchct^vetch, $. 

Dot. : Biscrrnla, a papilionaceous genus of 
the sub-tribe Astragaleie. 

hatchet-work, s. Work done with a 
hatchet or axe. 

••This their digging or hatchet-ux>rk they help out 
by fire. ''—Dumpier : Voyages (an. 1683). 

hat 9 h'-et-tite, hat 9 h et-trnc, $. [Named 
after a chemist, C. Hatchett.] 

Min. ; A yellowish-white or yellowish or 
greenish -yellow mineral, sub-transparent or 
translucent, of waxy softness; sp. gr. 0*f>; 
Compos.: Carbon, 83*55; hydrogen, 14*45 = 
100. Dana places it in his parattin group of 
minerals. In septaria and geodes of ironstone 
near Merthyr Tydvil in Wales ; in Scotland 
near Loch Fyne ; and in Moravia. (Dana.) 

h&t<fh‘-ing(l),pr.par.,a., As. [Hatch (1), v.) 

h&tch'-mg (2), pr. par., a. , As. [Hatch (2), r.] 
A. A B. As pr. par. <£ jxirticip. adj . : (See 
the verb). 

C. Assubstantive : 

Engrav. : A term 
applied to a series of 
lines placed closely 
side by side, to pro- 
duce the effect of a , 
uniform tint in en- ' 
graving, and laid on 
by the strokes of the 
crayon or graver, at 
angles more or less 
acute, according to 
the degreeof shadow. hatching. 

It is also used to 

produce some of the shadows in fresco-painting, 
and in miniature it is very effective when well 
executed. Often called Cross-hatching. 

” The shades and shadow s being thus laid broadly 
in. the A arching is to be proceeded with.**— Cassells 
Technical Educator, x. 260. 

hftt 9 h' ment (1), s. [A corruption of atcKmcnt, 
a shortened form of «fc/i ievement or achieve - 
ment (q.v.).] 

Her. : The B;une as A c n t e v emext (q.v.). 

*' Dy palling down several atddeveroents (commonly 
called hatchm*rUs\;'~~iVood : f\uti Oxviu, 

*hat9h'-mcnt (2). s. [Eng. hatch (3), v. ; 
•meat.] An ornament on the hilt of a sword. 
•’Five marks lu to adorn this thigh.* 

lieu urn. Jr Flet. : Scornful Lady, 11 . 


hiit 9 h'-way, a [Eng. hatch , a., and way.] 

1. Orit. Lang. : An opening in the floor of a 
warehouse for the j»assage of goods. 

2. Shipbnild. : One of the large square open- 
ings in the deck of a ship win re by freight is 
hoisted in or out, and access is had to the hold. 

hatchway -ecrccns, a. pi. 

Na)tt. : Screens or pieces of thick woolleD 
cloth put round the hatchways of a man-of- 
war during an engagement. Also called Arc- 
screens. 

hate (I), r hat-en, *hat-l~cn, *hat yc, 

v. [A.S, Italian ; cogn. with Dut. haten; leeL 
hata; Sw. huta ; Don. hade ; Goth, hatjan, 
hatun ; Ger. lumen.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : To dislike exceedingly ; to 
abhor, to detest ; to have or feel a great aver- 
sion to. 

'•The chiefs of the opposition did not fear him 
enough to hate liliiL ,"— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., eh. xxv. 

2. Script . .* To like or love less. 

"If any man come to me, aud hate not father and 
mother .'*— Luke xiv. 26. 

H To hate is a personal feeling directed 
towards the object independently of its quali- 
ties ; to detect is a feeling independent of the 
person, and altogether dependent upon the 
nature of the thing. . . . Hence it is that one 
hates, but not detests, the person who has done 
an injury to one’s self ; and that one detests, 
rather than hates, the person who has done 
injuries to others. (t’raib : Eng. Synon.) 

hate, s. [A.S. hetc ; cogn. with Dut. haat ; Iccl. 
hatr; Sw. hat; Dan. had; Goth, hatis ; Ger. 
hass.] Great or extreme dislike or aversion ; 
hatred, detestation. 

“ Love show* nil changes— Hate. Ambition, Ouile, 
Betray no further than tho bitter smile." 

Byron : Corsair, L 10. 

♦hate (2), *hat-en, * haite, v.t.tzi. IA.S. 

hatai i; O. Low Ger. hetan; O. Fris. heta ; 
Goth, haitan; IceL heita; O. IL Ger. heizan .] 
A- Tramitive : 

1. To promise. 

** Yet Ich wuie haten mare." Layamon. 23.3SL 

2. To bid, to order. 

” Hit deth that moa hit hot" 

Owl £ Nightingale, 779. 

B. Intrans : To be called ; to be named. 

” Tbe fur3te dough ter hette merci.* 

Castel of Love, 300. 

* hate’-a-hle, *hat-a-ble, a. [Eng. hate; 
-o&fc.] Capable or deserving of being hated ; 
hatefuL 

*’ A most notable, questionable, hat able, lovable old 
Marquis.'— Carlyle: MiscelL, iv. 78. 

hate'-ful, ♦hate'full, a. [Eng. hate; -/uZ(0-] 
1. Causing hate, aversion, abhorrence, or 
detestation ; odious, detestable, abominable. 

** Helen's beautie haL-full unto thee* 

Surrey : Virgiie : JZnels IL 

* 2. Feeling hatred; expressing hate; malig- 
nant, malevolent. 

“ Hide thee from their haU/uIl looks.” 

Shakes p. : 2 Henry VI., IL 4. 

hate'-ful-ly, a dv. [Eng. hateful : -ly.] 

1. In a hateful manner; ao as to excite hate, 

aversion, or detestation ; odiously ; abomin- 
ably. „ 

2. la a manner exhibiting or expressive of 
hate ; malignantly, maliciously. 

" What cause la there then whye vntyl this dnye 
tbe Jewes so maliciously aud hatefully persecute me?" 
—Udal: Galatluant, v. 

hate -ful-ness, S. [Eng. ,* -ness.] The 

quality or state of being hateful ; odiousness, 
abomiuableiiesa, malignancy. 

" Weighing the small hateful ness of tlielr quarrel." 
Sidney : Arcadia, hk. iiL 

♦hate -less, * hate-les, a. [Eng. hate; 

-less.] Free from hate. 

*’ Plialantus of Coriutli. to Am{)ldalus of Arcadia, 
seiideth the greeting of a hateless enemy. — Sidney : 
Arcadia, bk. ilt 

hat -er, s. [.Eng. hat(e); -er.] One who bates 
or detests; a detester ; an abliorrer. 

” Rather a hater of the grace I oiler. * 

Beaum A Flet : A Wife for a Month, tv. 

hat-er-al, hat-reel, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A 
dirty, confused heap. 

♦hat-er-el, hat-cr-elle,* hat-re el, 11 hat- 
relle, s. [O.Fr. haterel.] The crowu of the 
head ; the neck. 

’’ Hyr eyen ware sette behynde htre hatreUe, 9 
De DegnileviUe : Pilgrimage of Lyf of Manlv.de. If. <3. 


I •hate-some, * hate -sum, a. [EDg. hat e; 
-some.] Hateful. (Wydijfe.) 

* hath, part of v. [Have.] The third person 
smg. present iudlc. of the verb to have, (No-sr 
only used in devotion or poetry.) 

hat'-lcss, a. [Eng. hat; .I6S8.) Having no 
hat ; destitute of a hat. 

"Gallop hatleu up the park.”— <7. Kingsley ’ Alton 
Locke, ch. xxvuL 

hat'-mak-er, s. [Eng. An/, and maker.) Oue 
who makes hats. 

hatmakcr's battery, «, 

Hat-making : A large boiler with a aurromid. 
ing net of benches for a number of workmen. 
The water has a small quantity of sulphuric 
acid to felt the fur more readily. 

ha'-tred, *ha tred-en, * ha-ter-ed-y*, 
♦ha-tredc, s. [A.3. hete = hate; suff. 
nvden = law, state, condition.] 

1. A feeling of exceeding dislike or aversion ; 
hate, detestation, abhorrence, repugnance. 

" To feel the force of hatred or of lov®.* 

Bp. Hall : Satires . tv. L 

2. HI will ; malevolence ; antipathy ; ran- 
cour; aversion. 

"The hatred of sect to sect, the hatred at UAtlOB U 
natton."— Macaulay : Hat. Eng., ch. x. 

hat'-ted (I), a. rEng. hat ; -ed.J Wearing or 
covered with a hat. 

'* It is n* easy »*ay unto A dutches. 

As to & hatted dame.** 

Tourneur : Revenger's Tragedy, L 

hat'-ted (2), hat-tit, a. IScotch hat = hot; 
-ed.) Heated, hot. 

hatted-kit, hattit-kit, «. A mixture 
of milk warm from the cow, aod bnttormilk. 
"He has spilt the hnfted-kitt tliat was for the 
master's dinner.'’— Scott : Brideqf Lammermoor. cl». xL 

Hat’-tem-ists, s. pi. [Named from their 
founder, Pontian Van Haitern, a Dutch divine.] 
Ch. Hist. : A sect which sprung up in Hol- 
land in the seventeenth century. Hattein is 
said to have denied that the death of Christ 
was an expiatory sacrifice, and affirmed that in 
his teaching he simply signified to us that there 
was nothing in us which could offend God, 
and iu this way he made us just. Also that 
God punishes men by tlieir sins, not for their 
sins. The sect afterwards discarded the first 
name of Hattemists. (Moshcim: Ch . Hist., 
ch. xvii., sect. 11, pt. 2, § 3d.) 

hat'-ter, v.t. [Cf. Low Ger. verhaddem — to 
entangle ] To harass. 

•* He'a batter'd out with peuaac*." Dryden. (Todd.) 

hat’-ter, s. [Eng. hat; - er .] A maker or 
seller of hats. 

hat-ter-l-a, s. [Latinized from Maori tualera. 
(Gray: Zool. Miscell . , June, 1842, p. 72.)] 
Palacont.: A genus of reptiles, now called 
Spbenodou (q.v.). 

hat-ti, t khat-tl, s. A a. [Turk., from Arab. 
hhatt = a line, a strii>e, a character, an epistle, 
handwriting.] (See the compounds.) 

hatti - humaynn, khatti - humay- 

un, s. An edict, l>eiug a few words in the 
Sultan’s handwriting, commanding it to be 
put in execution ( Catajdgo ). Humayun is 
Arab. = blessed. The term hatti-hmnayun 
is occasionally used in connection with the 
Sultan’s decrees regarding the rights of his 
Christian subjects. 

hatti-scheriffi s. A decree emanating 
directly from the Sultan of Turkey, and sub- 
scribed with these or similar words, ‘* Let my 
order be executed according to its form and 
import.” These words are usually written in 
ornamented characters. A hatti-scheriff differs 
from a firman in being irrevocable. Schentt 
is Turkish, from Arab, sharif = great, grand, 
magnificent, illustrious. 

«r A Hatti-scheriff was sent forth on June 
6, 1853, confirming the rights of the Greek 
Christians. 

hat -ting, s. I Eng. hat ; »lng.) 

1. The trade or business of a hatter; the 
making of hats. 

2. Stuff for making hats. 

hS,t'-tle, + hotel, n. [A.S. hetol » malignant, 

evil.] Wild, skittish. 



Cite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, ptft, 
or, wore, w$lf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ee, ce = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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hilt'-tocli, s. [Prob.adimin.of /urf.] A shock 
or a took of corn. 

* han'-bcrgh* 8. [IIaubeiik.] 

hau-bork, * haw'-berk, s. [0. Fr. hau- 
here, halberc, from 

O. H.Ger. halabtrc, 
halsberg , from hals 
=tho neck, bergan 
— to protect.] A 
coat, of mail, some- 
times without 
sleeves, formed of 
steel rings inter- 
woven. The illus- 
tration la from 
Harl. MS. 2S0S 
(circa 1170), and re. 
presents Goliath. 

"Hrim, nor hanberPt 
twisted limit," 

Gray: Tho Bard. 

hand, v.t. [Hold.] 

haud'-ing, 

[Holding.] 

hau'- cr - 1 to (au 
as <fvv), s. [Named after Hauer, who de- 
scribed it.] 

Min. : An Isometric metallic-looking mineral, 
generally crystallizing in octahedrons, though 
sometimes io globular clusters. Colour red* 
dirt-brown or brownish-black, lustre some- 
what adamantine. Compos. : sulphur, 53*7 ; 
manganeae, 46*3 = 100. Found at Kalinka iu 
Hungary. 

Iiaugh (gh guttural), s. [A.S. haga=a. field, 
a hedge ; leel. hogi ; Ger. huge = an enclosed 
meadow.] Low-lying rich lands ; laods which 
are occasionally overflowed. 

" Oh sweet are Coila’s havghs an’ woods.” 

Burns: To W dliam Simpson. 

• haught (gh silent), * haulte, * haute, a. 
[O. Fr. hmilt, halt ; Fr. haut t from Lat. altus 
= high.] [IIauqiitv.] 

L Haughty, insolent, proud, arrogant. 

"No lord of thine, thou haught imultiug man.” 
Skakesp. : Richard //-, iv. L 

2. Noble. (Byron: Parisian, xiij. 45.) 

* haught'-ie (gh silent), o. [Hauohty.] 

haught'-I-Iy (gh silent), * hautc-ly, adv. 
[Eng. haughty; -ly.) In a hanglit)', proud, 
arrogant, or disdainful manner; arrogantly, 
disdainfully. 

"Then haughtily with Rome her greatness mate ” 
Roux : Lucan, viil. 457. 

haught'-i-ness(gfc silent), * hant-i-nesse, 
s. [Fr. hautin -ness = hautein •ness.) The 
quality or state of being haughty; arrogance; 
pride mixed with disdain for others. 

"He hecame ungratefully haughty at a moment 
when haughtiness must bring on him at once derision 
and ruin. —Macaulay : Hist, Eng., ch. ix. 

hanght*-^ (gh silent), * haught-ie, * haut- 
ain, * haut-cyn, *haut-ein, a. [O. Fr. 

hautain, haultaui, from haul, halt = high ; 
Lat. aJfws.] 

* L High, lofty. 

" At bis haughtie helmet making mark.” 

Spenser: P. V . I. H. 19. 

* 2. Bold ; of high or great hazard ; adven- 
turous. (.Scott; Lay c / Last Minstrel, vi. 24.) 

3. Proud, arrogant, insolent, disdainful, 
supercilious. 

” How the same man could he, in the same week, so 
haughty and so mean ." — Macaulay : Mitt. Eng., ch. iv. 

4. Proceeding from or expressing excessivo 
pride, disdain, or arrogance. 

" Those high ami haughty sentbueuta . . . were to be 
let down gradually." — Burke : Mrescnt Discontents. 

haul, * hall, v.t. & i, [Essentially tbe same 
word as hale (q.v.), which is the older form.] 

A. 7’mns. ; To pull, drag, or hale with 
force ; to transport or move by dragging. 

** Rommloving miss 
le hauled about iu gsulautvy robust," 

Thomson: Autumn, 52a 

B. Intransitive : 

1. Ord . Lang, : To pull, drag, or haul with 
force. 

2. Naut. : To alter the conrse of a ship ; to 
change the direction of sailiug. 

” I Immediately habited np for It. and found it to be 
an lalaud ."— Cook : Pint Voyage, bk. 1., ch. vil. 

If For the difference between to haul and to 
draw , ace Draw. 


(1) To haul about : 

Rope-maki ng : In forming a short cable-laid 
rope, to make one at rami long enough to be 
twisted into tlm*e, or, if four strauds be re- 
quired, to make it long enough, to be twisted 
Into two, with an eye at the lower end for a 
stay. (Ogilvie, lsted.) 

(2) To haul iti with : 

Naut. : To sail close to the wind, in order to 
approach more closely to au object. 

(3) To haul of: 

Naut. : To sail close to the wind, In order to 
get farther away from an object. 

(4) To haul oner the coals: To bring to task ; 
to reprimand. 

(5) To haul round : 

Naut. : To shift to any point of the compass. 
(Said of the wind.) 

(6) To haul the wind : 

Naut. : To turn the head of the ship nearer 
to that point from which the wind blows, 
by arranging the sails more obliquely, bracing 
the yards further forward, hauling the sheets 
more aft, &c. 

haul, s. [Haul, v .] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of dragging, drawing, or pnlhug 
with force, ( 1'homson ; Autumn, 547.) 

2. A draught of a net ; as. To take so many 
fisli at a haul. 

3. That which Is taken at a haul ; hence, 
that which a persoo gains or receives at one 
time. 

II, Rope-malting. : A bundle of three or four 
hundred parallel yarns ready for tarring. 
Being dipped in a tar-kettle, the haul is 
dragged through a grip, gape, or sliding 
nipper which expresses the superfluous tar. 

haul'- age, 8. The act or process of hauling, 
or the charge therefor. 

* haul^h, s. (See the compound.) 

haulch-backed, a. [?] See extract under 
Gully (1). [Hulcuy.] 

hauld, a. [Hold, s.] 

haul'-er, e. [Eng. haul ; -cr.] One who or 
that which hauls or drags : specif. : 

1. A fisherman who hauls a cast-net to the 
shore. 

2. A man engaged in drawing ore from a 
mine. 

haulm (1) ( l silent), * halm, * haum, 
*hawme, 5. [A.S. healm, in the compound 
healm-streaw ; cogu. with Dut. halvi = stalk, 
straw ; lcel. halmr; Dan. <fc Sw. halm; Russ. 
soloma; Lat. culmus = a stalk; Gr. KaAapo^ 
(kalamos) = a reed.] 

L The stem or stalk of grain, or of pease, 
beans, &c. 

** The haume Is the straw of tbe wheat or the tie" 
Tusscr: Husband rie, lviL 16 . 

2. Straw, dry stalks of corn, 

*hannce, v.t. [Enhance.] To raise, to ele* 

vate, to enhance, to increase. 

haunch, *hanche, *haunche, a. [Fr. 

hanche ; Sp. ^ & Ital. anca, from O. H. Ger. 
enchd, einchd , ancha = the leg ; allied to O. 
H. Ger. enchila = the ankle.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The hip ; that part of the body between 
the ribs and the thigh. In butcher's meat the 
leg aod loin cut in one piece. 

"The best pickle for a walnut or sauce for an haunch 
of veuisou."— Addison : Spectator, No. 483. 

* 2. The rear, the hind part. 

•• Thou art a summer bird. 

Which ever iu the haunch of wiuter siuga.” 

Shakesp, : 2 Henry IV., iv. 4 . 

IL Arch. : The shoulder of an arch between 
the crown and the springings. Also called 
flank, hauod, or liance. 

haunched, a. [Eng. haunch ; -td.) Having 
haunches. 

haunt, * hant-en, * haunten, v.t. t i. 

[O. Fr. hanter — a word of doubtful origin : 
according to Skeat probably from a Low Lat. 
* am&tfo = to go about, from Lat. ambitus = a 
going about] 

A. Transitive : 

* 1 . To frequeut ; to resort often or much 


to ; to visit or attend frequently or «us- 
toinarily. 

"The Teuinle {rate, which the vulture p-ople ooll 
Beiiutifult lor that wiis most haunted." — CUat: 
AcU’t UL 

* 2. To practise, to pursue, to follow cus- 
tomarily. 

" Youye folk, that haunteden folie, 

As hassnl. riot." CItuucer: C. T., 12,868. 

* 3. To accustom ; to make used or accus- 
tomed. 

" ffaunte thlsllf to pltee.”— Wt/cltfe \ Tim. Iv. 

4. To inhabit or frequent as a ghost or 
spirit ; to ajppear in or about a particulai 
place as a spectre. 

" Know, mighty prince, those venerable woods. 

Of old, were haunted by tbe Silvnu god* " 

Pitt: Virgil; Mine id y ILL 

5. To attend or cling to constantly. 

" The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion." 

Wordtworth • On llc-vatting the Bank t of the Wye. 

* B. Intrans. : To frequent or resort often 
or customarily to a jdace ; to hover about. 

"The savage hrute that haunts In woods remote.” 
Rowe : Tamerlane, li. L 

% For the difference between to ha/unt and 
to frequent , see Fn equent. 

haunt, s. (Haunt, v.] 

* 1. Practice, use. 

" Of cloth making Bhe hadde swlche an haunt, 

She passed hem of Ipres.” Chaucer: C. T.. 449. 

* 2. The habit, practice, or custom of being 
in or frequenting a certain price. 

"The haunt you have got about the court* will 
oue day or auotlier bring your Lundy to beggary."— 
A rbuthwd. 

3. A place to wbich a person often or cus- 
tomarily resorts. 

"He had fits. 

Even to the last, of genuine tend ernes*, 

Aud loved the haunts of children.” 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. iL 

4. A pl.Kce where abstract qualities are wont 
to exhibit themselves. ( Poetically .) 

" The feeble soul, a haunt of fear." 

Tennyson ; In A/enioriam, cix„ 

*haunte, v.t. (Haust, v.] 

haunt’-er, 8. [Eng. haunt; -er.] One who 
or that which hauuts or frequents a paiticular 
place. 

"The vulgar sort, such as were Aannfvr* of theatree.* 
— IboNon . Jietnatus, p. 8-L 

hau’-rl ent, «. [Lat. hauriens , pr. par. ot 
huurio to draw.} 

Her. : A term applied to fishes when placed 
pale-ways or upri-'ht, as if putting their heads 
out of the water to draw or suck in air. 

haurl (u silent), v.t, [A variant of hurl (q.v.).] 

1. To drag, to trail, to draw. (Burns: Hale 

biwe.cn.) 

2. To rough-cast a wall with lime, 
hause, halse, s. [Hals ] 

haus'-man-ize, v.t. (After M. Haiksmao, 
Prefect br the Seine under Napoleon 111., 
umler whose superintendence the greatest im- 
provements were made in the City of Paris, 
wide streets and noble buildings being erected 
oo the site of old and dilapidated houses.] To 
improve by the carrying out of public works. 
"Now relieved from the cost of hausmanizing hi* 
capital.”— Times, April 11. 187 A. 

haus'-man-nite, a. [Named after Professor 
Haiismann, author of a Handbook of Min- 
eralogy .] 

Min. : A tetragonal mineral, generally crys- 
tallizing iu octahedrons. Hardness, 5 to 5*5 ; 
sp. gr., 4*7 ; lustre, sub-metallic ; colour, 
brownish-black, streak chestnut brown. Com- 
pos. : Manganese, 72*1 ; oxygen, 27*9 = 100. 
Found in Tluiriugia, in the Harz, iu Pennsyl* 
vania, <Lc. 

hausse, s. [Ft.) 

Gun. : A kind of breech-sight for a eanno*. 
hans -se (au as 6), a. [Fr.] 

Her. : The same as Enhanced (q.v.). 

* hans'sc-col (au as 6), s. [Fr. haussrr » 
to raise, and coi=the neck.] A gorget of plate, 

* haust (1), s. [A.S. hwdsta ; lcel. hduti ; 
M. L. Ger. hoste ; O. H. Ger. huoslo ; Dan. 
hoste.) A short, dry cough. 

* haust (2), 5. [Lat. haustus = a draught, from 
haustus, pa. par. of haurio = to draw, to suck 
up.] A draught ; as much as a man can 
swallow. 



boil, poilt, jtfwl; cat, ^ell, chorus, 9M11, benph; go, gem; thin, this; sin. as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ingp* 

-cian. -tian = slian. -tlon, -sion = shun ; -tion. -slon = zhiin. -tious, -clous, -sious — sbns. -hie, -die, Ac. = b©l, d^L 
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haus tel-la'-ta, s. pi [Ncut. pi. of Mod. 
Lat. haustcl latus, from Class. Lat. haustus = a 
drawing, haurio (pret. hausi ) = to draw up nr 
out. Used chiefly of water or other liquid . } 

X. Entom. : The namo given by Clairvillo, fol- 
lowed by Maeleuy, Stephens, and many others, 
to n subclass of insects consisting of those 
which, taking nothing but fluid aliment, havo 
the organa of the mouth adapted solely fur 
suction. They are placed in contrast to the 
Mandibulata, which have mandibles, or upper 
jaws. There are three leading types of suc- 
torial month. In the Lepidoptera (Butter- 
flies and Moths) there is a spiral proboscis 
called an antlla (q.v.); in the Rhyocota, or 
Hemiptera (the Bugs, Ac.) a jointed rostrum ; 
and in the Diptcra. (two-winged flies) a fleshy 
proboscis. (For details see these orders.) 

2. Zool : A subclass of crustaceans more 
commonly called Epizoa (q.v.). 

t&us’-tQl-lats, a. & 6. (Haustellata.1 

A. As adjective : 

Entom. & Zool. : Adapted for drinking or 
pumping up liquids ; of or belonging to the 
subclass of Insects, or that of crustaceans 
called Haustellata. (Owen, &c.) 

B. As substantive : 

Entom. <fe Zool.: An Insect or crustacean 
with that structure of mouth ; one of the 
Haustellata (q.v.). (Oieea.) 

kaiis-tel'-lum, s. [Dimin. of Lat. havsirum 
= a machine lor drawing water.] 

Entom. <6 Zool. : A mouth fitted for suction, 
a suctorial mouth. [Haustellata.] 

• hauste'-ment, «. [A corrupt, of Fr. ajuste- 
ment = adjustment.] A close-fitting garment 
worn by soldiers under their armour. 

haus-tor' l um, s. [Mod. Lat., from Class. 
Lat. haustor = a drawer.] 

Bot. : A term applied to the sucker-like 
rootlets of plants, like the ivy and dodder. 

• haust-iire, s. [Lat. hciusturus, fut. part, of 
haurio = to draw, to suck up.] A draught. 
(Adams: f Forks, ii, 199.) 

fraus-tus, s. [Lat.] 

Med. : A draught. 

haut, s. [H indust, hat.) In Bengal and some 
other parts of India, a weekly market. (Anglo~ 
Indian.) 

• haut, v.t . [Haft, a.] To raise on high. 
(Stanyhurst : Virgil ; - Eneid i. 193.) 

•haut, a. [Hacoht.] 

• haut-ain, * haut-ein, * haut-eyn, a. 

[Hauohty.] 

baut'-bo^ (aut as 6), haut-bols, $. (Fr. 

hautbois , from haut — high, bois = wood from 
the high tone.] 

1. Music (Of the form hautboy) : 

(1) An oboe ; a wooden musical instrument 


hautboy. 

of two foot tone, played with a double reed. 
(Oboe.] 

•• The caseof a treble hautboy was a mansion tor him, 
• court." — Shakesp. : Henry / 1'., lii. 2. 

(2) An organ stop, consisting of reed pipes 
slightly conical, and surmounted by a bdl 
and cap of eight feet pitch. The tone is tliiu 
and soft. There is a variety of the atop known 
as the orchestral hautboy. 

2. Bot. (Of both forms ) : A kind of straw- 
berry, Fragaria elatior. It is probably ouly a 
variety of the Wild Strawberry, F. vesca. It 
is, however, much larger than it, with the 
leaflets often shortly stalked. It is a garden 
escape in Britain. MeNicoll (Diet, of Nat. 
Hist. Terms ) says the name is probably from 
the high woods of Us native Bohemia. 

hautboy-strawberry, s. 

Bot . d Hort. : The same as Hautboy, 2 
(q.v.). 

haut hoy 1 st (aut ns 6), s. [Eug. hautboy ; 
- ist .] A player on a hautboy. 

* haut- cm, a. [Hauohtv.] 

haute'-pace (au as 6), s. [A corrupt, of 
half pate.) A raised floor in a bay-window. 


Uau-tcur' (u long), s. [Fr.) Pride; haughtl- 10. To have as guessed or solved. 

ness ; haughty manners ; arrogance. “There , lv . a . 

" 8eem l,er h SymH! 'nfpiyto Some Vtnet. 11. Not to neglect ; not to omit ; to observe. 


lmut-gont (as ho-go ), «. [Fr., haut = high, 
gout = taste.] Anything with a strong relish 
or taste ; high seasoning. 

liau'-yno, hau'-yn-ito (au na ov/>, a. 

[Named after the very eminent crystal logra- 
plicr and mineralogist the Abbe Hcne-Just 
Hatty, born in 1743, ar.d died in 1822.] 

A* As auftsfcmiirc : 

1. Min. : An Isometric mineral, crystallizing 
In dodecahedrons, oetahodrons, &o. Lustre, 
vitreous or greasy ; colours, blue or green ; 
hardness, 5*0 to 0 ; sp. gr. 2*4 to 2*5. Compos. : 
Silica, 32-0; alumina, 27*4 ; lime, 2*9; soda, 
10*5; sulphuric acid, 14*2 = 100. Found in 
lava at Mount Somma and In volcanic rocks 
at Mount Bor, in Pny de Dome, &c. Hauyno 
or Ilauynite has an affinity to noscan and 
sodalite, the three being all silicateBof alumina 
and soda. Dr. A. von Lasaulx Rosenbnah ami 
Mr. Frank Rutley, F.G.S., think tlmt hauyno 
and noscan may be mere varieties of the same 
species. The form hauynite is in Dana, hauyno 
in the Brit. Mu 9. Cutal. and in Rutlcy. 

2. Petrol. : Hauyoe occurs plentifully In 
most phonolitcs. 

B. A$ adj. (Of the firm hauyne) : Of, belong- 
ing to, or containing the miners! described 
under A. 1. 

hauyno basalt, s. 

Petrol. : A basalt, having as its chief con- 
Stituents leucite, nepheline, hauyno, angite, 
nnd magnetite, with occasionally some olivine 
and apatite. It is called also hauynophyr. 

( Rutley .) 

hau-yn 6 phyr (an as ow), s. [Eng., Ac. 
hauyne.o euphon., ami Gr. ( phuro ). 4>vpaui 

(phurao) — to mix, to unite, to mix up (?).] 

Petrol : The same ns IlAUYXE-BASALT(q.v.). 
(Rutley, Ac.) 

Ha-van'-a, Ha-van'-nah, b. A a. [See 
def.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. The capital of Cuba, an Island In the 
West Indies. 

2. A cigar manufactured at Havana. 

B. As adj. .' Pertaining to or brought from 
Havana: as, an Havana cigar. 


Hav'-an-e^e «.<(•«. [Havana]. 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Havana. 

B, As subst.: A native or inhabitant of 
Havana; in the pi, the people of Havana 
collectively. 

have (pa. t. *hadde, had, pa. par. * hadde, had), 
v.t. [A.S. habban (pa. t. heefcle, pa. par. 
gehcefd); cogn. with Dut. hebben; Icel .ha fa; 
Sw. hafva; Dau, have; Goth, haban ; Ger. 
haben.) 

1. To possess, to own, to hold in one’s pos- 
session or power. 

"Ami when the wyne fayled the mother of Jesus 
eaytle vuto him : They Acme no wyu e."— Bible flSol). 
John ii. 

2. To carry, to wear. (Followed by on or 
upon.) 

” Upon the most they saw a young man, who sat as 
on horseback, having nothing upon him ."—Sidney. 

3. To enjoy, to be in possession of. 

“Now, O Father, glorify me with thine own self 
with the glory which 1 had with thee before the world 
was."— John xviL 5. 

4. To possess as something connected with 
or attached to one : as, To have a cold. 

"Now would I have thee to my tutor." 

Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of I'erotia, ill. L 

5. To contain, to hold, to comprise within. 

6. To take, to receive, to accept 

" And in the Instant that I met with you. 

He had of me a chain." 

Shakesp . ; Comedy of Errors, iv. L 

7. To take, to deduce, to derive, to draw. 

“ A secret happiness ill Petrouiiu is called euriota 
felicitns, and which X suppose be had from the fclicder 
audere of llornce." — Hryden. 


8. To receive ; to get ; to acquire ; to pro- 
cure ; to obtain by purchase or otherwise. 


" Where had you this pretty weathercock f 

Shu keep. : J ferry Wives of Windsor, lit 

To have as gained, fulfilled, obtained, 


satisfied. 

*• Now hast thou thy desire ; w 
A landless knight makes thee a lantllc!«s sipiire. 

S/tnketp. : Ei»y John, l. L 


“And the r fore, sire, the best rede that I can. 

IlcHpeiro you not. but hnveth ill memorie, 

Fum venture »lie ruuy l>c your purgatorie." 

Chaucer . C.T., 5.M* 

12. To hold, to regard. 

“That Clod that thou haut In reverence." 

Shakctp. Titus A udnnilcitt. ▼. 

13. To maintain ; to bol l in opinion. 
“8<»metime* they will have them to 1*« natural ln*aL 

whereas *01110 of them are crude and cold." Da on. 

II. To require; to claim; to demand ; to 
call for. 

" What would these madmen hare /" in y den. 

15. To ho engaged in, ae a task or employ- 
ment ; to be urged by necessity or obligation ; 
to be obliged. 

“lie had his team to guide." 

thtikcip. / iVfmi & Adonh* 1T9. 

16. To adze and hold ; to catch. (Lit. d fig.) 

"If he had not married Stella. Vanessa would have 
had him In spite of himself."— Thackeray : En-jluh 
J/umourUts, lect. 1. 

17. To procure ;to make ; to cause ; to effect. 

"Have all men out from me*'— 2 Samuel xliL 9. 

18. To desire, to nsk for. 

*• I would have no man discouraged with that kind 
of life urseries of actions, m which tL« choice of others, 
or hi* own necessities, may have engaged bluu"— 
Addison, 

19. To bring forth, as a child ; to bear. 

20. To generate, to procreate ; to be the 
father of. 

“ Knoute of his body gatto soimes thre 
Tuo hi tuo wlfes, the thrid in Jolitte. 

Bi tlie first hud he Soane, he was eldest hrother. 

Hubert de Urunne, p. M* 

21. To experience ; to sutler. 

“ The heart hath treble wrong.* 

Shtikesp. : I'cnttt & Adonis, 329. 

22. To enjoy ; to participate in in any way ; 
as. To have a glass of wioe, to have a discus- 
sion, Ac. 

* 23. To understand, to know, to be ac- 
quainted with ; to be expert or learned in. 

“ He hath neither Latin, French, or Italian." 

Shakes p. : Merchant of Venice, L 2. 

Have is used largely as an auxiliary verb 
to form various compound tenses. In this use 


session a. - 

been found by me; or in, I ft are received a letter, 
—i.e.,I have a letter which has been written to 
me. The construction was afterwards extended 
so as to include cases where the possessor of 
the object and the performer of the action 
were not the same, as io, I have sent a letter. 
It is also used with intransitive verbs, as in. 
He has gone. Have is used as an auxiliary or 
necessity, obligation, or compulsion, with the 
complete infinitive ; as, I have, I had, or shall 
have, to do it. 

«] * (1) Have after ; Follow, let us follow. 

“ Have after, to what issue will this come." 

Shakesp. : Hamlet . 1. A 

* (2) Have at a thing : Try, attempt, or begin 
a thiug. 

*• Have at it, then.” 

Shakesp. : Cymbeline, t. S. 

* (3) Have at a person : To try to strike or hit. 

“ Have at thee with a downright blow.” 

Shakesp. ; 2 Henry ii- 3. 

*(4) Have with a person: I'll go with a 
person ; come on 1 

(5) To have aivay : To remove ; to take away. 

(6) To have a care : To be careful or cautious. 

(7) To have in: To contain, to comprise. 

. (S) To have a person, out : To meet one in a duel. 

(9) To have it out of a person : To puuish or 
retaliate on a person. 

(10) To have it out with a person : To speak 
freely to a person iu reproof, Ac. 

(11) I had as well, or better : It would be 
quite as well or better for rae to, Ac. 

(12) I had as lief: I would as willingly;./ 
had rather : I should prefer to, Ac. 

* (13) Have-at-him : A thrust, a blow. 

“ 1 11 veuture one have-at-himf 

Shakesp. : Henry VIII., 11. 2. 

(14) To have nothing for it: To have no 
alternative. 

“He had nothing for it hut to olsi>erse his army."— 

Burton : Hitt. Scotland, eh. xxvu 

* have'-less, have-les, a. [Eng. ftave; 

-less.] Having little or nothing. 

" Though a mau be AanrieJJ, 

Yet shall he not by theft etecle. 

dower t C. A , ▼. 


fete, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, eamel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go p<5t, 
or, wore, W 9 lf, worlc, who, s6n; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, re, 00 = o; ey - a. qu - kw. 
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b&ve'-lock, s. (Named after the General 
Havelock who, during the Indian mutinies 
and rebellion of 1857, recaptured Cawnpore 
from Nana Sahib ; and, tighting his way 
thence to the beleaguered garrison of Luck- 
now, had himself to bo released by Sir Colin 
Campbell, afterwards Lord Clyde. lie died 
of dysentery on November 24, 1S57.] A light 
covering for the head and neck, worn as a 
protection against sunstroke. 

hav'-eu (as havn), * haveuc, «. [A.S. 
kafene; cogn. with Dut. haven: Icel. hbfn ; 
Dan. harm ; Sw. hamn; Ger. hafen. Allied to 
A- 8. heef; Icel. k Sw. haf; Dan. hav= the 
aea, from the same root as A.S. habban = to 
have, to contain.] 

1. Lit.: A port, a harbour; a station or 
refuge for ships ; a bay or recess of the sea. 

“Weymouth, a very convenient harbour And 
haven." — Clarendon : Civil War, ii. 835. 

2. Fig. : A refuge ; a place of retreat or 
safety ; an asylum. 

“Rest, rovfil dust ! Mid thunk the storms that drove, 

Against Its will, you to your haven above." 

Brome ■ 0»t the Death q f King Charlet, 

^ Obvious compounds: * Haven-master, * ha- 
ven-town. 

* haven (as hav^n) (1), v.t. [Haven. «.] To 
shelter, as in a haven or harbour. 

" Blissfully havened both from Joy and pain.” 

Keats: Eve of St. Agnes, xxvlL 

* haven (2), v.t. [Have.] 

* havenage (as hav'n-ig), s. [Eng. haven; 
•ct^e.] Harbour or port dues. 

•havener (as havn-er), s. [Eng. haven; 
- er .] The overseer or superintendent of a 
harbour ; a ha rbour-m aster. 

“These earls and dukes nppoynted to this etid their 
special officers as receyuer, havener, aud customer. 
Ac." — Carew : Survey of Cornwall, 97. 

•havenet (as hav'n-et), s. [Eng. haven; 
dimin. stiff. - et .] A little port or harbour. 

“From Languuda to Fiscbard at the Gwerae mouth 
foure miles, and here is a portlet or hanenet also for 
sh 1 r a ** — ffolimhed : Description of Britaine. ch. xiv. 

•h&v'-er (I), 3. [Eng. ft-ar(e); -er.] 

1. One who has, holds, or possesses any- 
thing; a possessor. 

" Valour is the chlefest virtue, And 
Most dignifies the Auper." 

Shakesp. : Coriolanus, ii. 2. 

2. Scots Law : Tlie holder of a deed or docu- 
ment, called upon to produce it judicially, in 
moduni prohationis, or for inspection iu the 
course of a process. 

hS.v' cr (2), *havre, s. [Ger. haher,hafer — 
oats ; M. H. Ger. habere: O. H. Ger. Jiabaro; 
cogu. with Icel. hafr ; Dut. haver; Sw. haf re ; 
Dan. fturre.] [Haversack.] Oats ; as in 
haver- bread, fcavcr-cakes. 

“ When you would anneal, take a blue stone, such 
as they make haver or oat cakes upon, and lay It upon 
the cross bars of iron."— Peacham, 

ha'-ver, hai' ver, v.i. [Etym. doubtful.] 
To talk foolishly, incoherently, or without 
method. 

” He Just havered on about it to make the malr of 
Sir Arthur."— Scott : A nliguary, cb. xliv. 

have'-rel, ha-vre, haiv'-rel, s. [IIaveu, 
v.] A half-witted person. (Burns : Halloween .) 

hS.v'-er-mcal, s. [Eng. haver (2), aud 
meal.] Oatmeal. 

ha'-verg, s. [Haivers, a.] 

hav' - er - sack, * hav - re - sack, s. (Fr. 

haversac. from Ger. habersack. Prop, an oat 
sack, from Ger. haber, hafer= oats, and sack 
= a sack.] [Haver (2), s.] 

1. A strong linen bag for containing the 
rations of a soldier on the march or detached 
duty. 

“A long sword lay by him on the grass, with an 
havresack . of which he had unloaded bis shoulders.'— 
Smollett : Git Bias, bk. il„ cli. viii. 

2. A gunner’s case for carrying a charge 
from the chest to the gun. 

ha-vcr'-si-an, a. [For etvm., see def.] 

Anat. : Of or belonging to Clopton Havers, 
an English physician and writer of the seven- 
teenth century. 

haversian - canals, * haver sian- 
tubes, 3. pi. 

Anat. : Certain canals in bone, to which 
attention was first called by Havers. Tlie 
haversian canals are the protectors of the 


blood-vessels constituting the nutritive system 
of the hones. In the spaces lictween tlie 
haversian canals are tlie lacuna* and tlicir 
canalicnli. Every haversian canal has a num- 
ber of la on me round it, connected to it, and 
also to each other, either directly or indirectly 
by the canalicnli projecting from them. The 
haversiaD canals, as a general rule, lie almost 
parallel to the compact tissue ; they are 
smallest near the surface of a bone, and largest 
near its centre. The haversiaD system forms 
a network in all bones, long, short, flat. Ac. 
There is not a pore to be seen in tlie articular 
facets of tlie femur or other bone covered by 
cartilage, not even canaliculi or haversian 
canals penetrate, but all other parts of the 
hones are porous. Tlie cancelli are formed 
by the absorption of the walls of the haver- 
sian canals. 

haversian folds and fringes, a. pi. 

Anat. : Certain fringes or folds in the syno- 
vial membrane, considered by Havera to be 
mucilaginous glands. 

haversian lamellae, s. pi. 

Anat. : Lamella?, sometimes conceatric, 
around haversian canals. 

haversian spaces, s. pi. 

Anat. : The name given by Tonies and De 
Morgan to certain vacuities or spaces iu bone ; 
they are formed by the absorption of its 
tissue. (Quain.) 

t haversiantubes, s. pi. [Haversian 
Canals.] 

h&v'-er straw, s. [Eng. haver (2), s., and 
straw.] The straw of oats. 

hav'-O, hav'-lll, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A name 
given in LoqcIou to a small epeciea of crab. 
(Annandalc.) 

hav'-il dar, s. [Hind, ftoirdldar.] A non- 
commissioned officer attached to a native 
regiment of infantry in India ; his rank cor- 
responds to that of a sergeant in a European 
regiment. 

havildar- major, s. The sergeant-major 
of a native regiment of infantry in India. 

hSV-ing, pr. par.,s A a. [Have.] 

A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B, As substantive : 

1. The act or state of possessing ; possession. 

" I wish the having of lt“ Shake tp. : Pericles, il. 1. 

2. That which ia possessed ; possessions, 
estate, property. (Shakesp. : Henry VIII., 
ii). 2.) 

3. Endowments, qualities. 

“Whose mrest havings nmde the blossoms dote * 
Shakesp. : Complaint, 235, 

C, As ad j.: Grasping, covetous, greedy. 

*■ Martha was enrry to think that Jane was bo hav. 
inyf—G. Eliot: Middlemarch, cb. xiiv. 

ha'- vingg, s. pi. [An ahbrev. of beftarings.] 
Behaviour, manners, ( Scotch ) 

“Will be a hroken head, to learn us better havings." 
—Scott . Bob Roy, cb. xxviii. 

ha'-vi our, s. [An abbreviated form of hrhn- 
I'iour (q.v.).] Behaviour, manners, conduct, 
demeanour. 

“Iuto a havionr of less fear.* 

Shakesp. : Cymbeline, 111. 4. 

hav' oc (1), *hav'-ock (1), hav-ocke, s. 

[Either from A.S. hofoc=n hawk (q.v.), or 
Welsh hafoc = havoc, destruction.] Wide- 
spread destruction ; devastation, waste. 

" Such havoc must have excited disgust.” — Macau- 
lay : Bist. Eng., ch. v. 

havock (2). havoc (2), s. [Hawk.] 

•hav'-ock, ♦hav'-oe, v.t. (Havock, s.] To 
lay waste ; to devastate ; to destroy utterly. 

" To waste aud Tiarwfc yonder world.** 

Milton : P. L.. x. 617. 

hav'-relg, haiv-rels, s. [IIaverel.] 

hS-W -re-sack (re as cr), s. [Haversack.] 

haw (1), *haghe, hawe, s. [A.S. haga — 
au enclosure, a yard ; cogn. with Icel. hagi- = 
an enclosed field ; Sw. hage ; Dan. have = a 
garden; Dut. haag — a hedge; Ger. hap.] 
[Hauor, Hawthorn.] 

* I. An enclosed field; an enclosure orn 
yard attached to a house. 

" Aud eke ther was a polkat in his hawc." 

Chaucer: C. T.. 12,789. 

2. A dale ; a liaugh. 


3. The berry or seed of the hawthorn; 
properly a haw berry or hedge-berry. 

“ In soiiier he ly vetli by hawus. 

That ou hauthorue growth by bcIiawv*." 

Sir Orjdteo. In Ritson, U. 

U Black haw : 

Bot. : Viburnum prunifolivm. 

* haw- berry, a. A haw ; the seed of th« 
hawthorn. 

haw (2), «. (Etym. doubtful ; cf. A.S. hawtax 
= to see.] 

t I. Anat.: A name for the third eyelid or 
nictitating membrane fonod iu various ani- 
mals. [Nictitating.] 

2. Farr. : A gristly excrescence growing 
under the lower eyelid of a horse. 

haw (3), s. [Onomatopoetic.] [I1a.] An in- 
termission, hesitation, or break in speaking. 

haw (1), v.t. (Haw (3), s.] To speak with 
hesitation and interruptions. (Generally used 
with hem or hum, as iu the example.) 

“After & little humming And hawing upoo’t, t» 

Agreed to undertake the Jo Estrange 

haw (2), v.t. k t. (Cf. Fr. hut.] 

A . Trans.: To order, to turn to the near 
aide ; as, To haw a horse. (^7aerican.) 

B. Intrans. : To turn to the near aide ; said 
of borses. 

Ha-wai lan (Ian aa yarn), a. k s. [From 
Hawaii (Owliyhee).] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Hawaii, air 
Island in the South Pacific. 

B. As subst. : A native or inhabitant of 
Hawaii. 

* haw'-huck, a. [Eng. haw, v., and buck.l 
A clown. 

“Sorrow is makiug n hawbuck of me.* — C. Kingsley: 

Westward Ho l ch. V. 

* haw'-cu-hite, s. [Etym. doubtful.] One 
of a banii of profligate young men wiio wan- 
dered about the streets at night towards the 
close of the seventeenth century, insulting 
those whom they met, damaging property, 
&c. ; a mohawk. 

haw'-finph, s. [Eng. haw, and finch ; so 
named because, among other fruits, it feeds 
on those of the hawthorn.] 

Omith. : A name for the Common Grosbeak 
(Coccothraustes vulgaris). [Grosbeak.] 

haw-haw, s. (A reduplication of haw = a 
hedge.] A sunk fence, composed of a fosse or 
ditch, sunk between slopes, and not perceived 
till approached ; a haba. 

haw haw 7 , v.i. [Haw (3), a.] To laugh loudly 
or boisterously ; to guffaw. 

hawk (1), * haf- oc, * hav -ek, * hanck, 
* hauke, * hawke, s. [A.S. hafoc, heafoc; 
cogn. with Dut. hat^ic; Icel. hauler ; Sw. hok; 
Dan. hog; Ger. habicht; 0. II. Ger. hapuh.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as II. 2. 

. “Iu the 64 of Edward III. it was made felony to. 

steal a hawk."— Pennant : British Zoology ; Falconry. 

2. A sharper, a cheat. 

II. Technically: 

1. Plastering: A piece of board ten inches 
square, and held by a handle at the bottom ; 
it is used to hold a smsll quantity of plaster, 
and is grasped by the plasterers left hand, 
while his right wields the troweL 

2. Ornithology: 

(1) Sing. : The name of the several species 
of the genera Accipiter and Astur (q.v.). Tbo 
Spairow hawk is Accipiter nisus, the Goshawk, 
Asfur palumbarius. Xauclerus furcatus is 
sometimes called the Swallow-tailed hawk ; it 
is, however, a kite. 

(2) PL : Tlie sub- family Aecipitrina?, called 
more fully Sparrow Hawks. The bill is short 
suddenly curved from the base, with a large 
festoon in the upper mandible. The wiogs 
are short, the quills internally emarginate at 
their base. Tlie tail is rounded. The male 
is often much smaller than the female. The 
anterior claws are very nneqntl. Hawks are 
generally distributed over tbt globe. They 
usually ’fly low wlieo iu pursuit of tbeir 
prey, which consists of small birds and mam- 
mals. They build in trees, laying from three 
to five spotted eggs. 

^ Obvious compound : Hawk-headed. 


boll, p6ilt, cat, 9 ell, chorus, ^hln, bench; go, gem; thin, this, sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = £ 

-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun; tion, gion = zhim. -tious, -clous, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, &c. = bgt, del. 
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hawk— hawser 


hawk-bell, «. A bell attached to the foot 
Cf a hnivk. 

hawk-bill,*. A pair of pliers with curved 
Dose, to hold pieces in blow- pi] >e soldering. 

H awk-HU- tooth saw : A saw having curving, 
hooked teeth, somewhat resembling the upper 
mandible of the hawk. 


hawk-boy, s. 

Blast. : A boy who attends on a plasterer, 
placing the supply of plaster or mortar ou the 
nawk. 


hawk-moths, s. pi. 

Entom. : The group of moths called Sphlngina, 
Sphinges, or Sphingides. Their flight Is not 
unlike that of a hawk in quest of its prey, for 
which reason they are called liawk-moths. 
Their sutenme are thicker in the middle than 
at either end. Tiiey tty by twilight Some- 
times their lame have a horn on the tail. 
Formerly they were made equal in rank to ths 
Butterflies (Day-fliers), and the Moths (Night- 
fliers). Now 'the moths proper and hawk- 
moths are combined under the lepidopterous 
sub-order Heteroeera, of which they constitute 
the first group Sphinglna, only of equivalent 
rank to the Bombycina, the Noetuma, the 
Geometrina, Ac. The hawk-moths are divided 
into four families. Zygaeuidie, Sphiugidae, 
Besiidse, and ./Egeriidse (q. v.). ( Stainton , Ac.) 

hawk -nut, s. 

Bot. : The common Earth-nut, Bunlum Jlexu- 
esum. 


hawk-owl, s. 

Ornithology: 

1. The Great Snowy Owl or Ilarfang, Sumia 
nyctea. [HAaFANa.] 

2. PI. : The genus Sumia. The elze is large, 
the head and ears small, the facial disc imper- 
fect, the wings long, the tail considerably 
lengthened, cuneated or graduated, the flight 
diurnaL (Swainson.) 

hawk’s beard, s. 

Bot. : The composite genus Crepis (q.v.). 

hawk’s-bill, s. 

1. Horol. : A catch -piece attached to a vi- 
brating arm, which acts as a detent in the 
rack of the striking part of a clock, and as- 
sists in producing the proper uumberof strokes. 

2. Zool. : The same as Hawk's-biU turtle 
(q.v.). 

H HavoVS'bill turtle : 

Zool . : Ch plant imbricata ; a species of turtle 
which has the shell imbricated and elliptically 
keeled, the carapace spotted and rayed : in the 
young, the ends of the carapace obliquely 
truncated. The flesh is not good for eating ; 
the eggs are good. The horny epidermis 
plates of the carapace furnishes the tortoise- 
shell of commerce. The animal iohabits the 
Indian Oceau and the warmer parts of the 
Atlaotic. 


hawk (2), $. [Hawk (2), v.] Ao effort to force 
up phlegm from the throat ; a clearing of the 
throat- 


hawk (I),* hank, * hauk’-en, v.i. [Hawk.s.] 

1. To catch or attempt to catch birds, Ac., 
by means of hawks or falcons trained for the 
purpose ; to practise falconry or hawking. 

*‘ Here euery daye he hunted or hawked at the ryver." 
— Berners : Froiunrt ; Cronycle, vol. i, ch. ccx. 

2. To fly like a hawk ; to soar. 

“ Now hawks aloft, now skims along the flood." 

Dry den. (Ogilvle.) 

3. To fly at or attack on the wing. (Fol- 
lowed by at.) 

" A fhulcon towering In her pride of place. 

Was by a mousing owl hawked at and killed." 

Shakesp. ; Macbeth, it 4. 

hawk (2), v.i . [Wei. hochi; apparently an 

imitative word. (Steat.)] To force up, or en- 
deavour to force up, phlegm from the throat ; 
to clear the throat. 

M To cough ami hawk, and hem. and pitch 
Hia voice iuto that awful note of woe." 

Dyron : Vision of Judgment, xc. 

hawk (3), v.t. A i. [Formed from hawker (2) 
(q.v.); Ger. hocken f hoeken ; O, But. heukeren, 
- to hawk.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. Lit. : To carry about and offer for sale In 
public places, and especially at persons’ doors ; 
to convey about for sale. 

** When a hawker hawks his wares. 1 * 

Tennyson : The blackbird, 20, 


2. Fig. : To carry or spread about. 

" To hear hi* praise* hawked nlxjut." 

Swift : A Friendly A pology. 

E. Intrana . : To follow the trudo of a 
hawker. 

hawk'-bit, e. [Eng. hawk, and bit.] 

Botany : 

1, In Hooker A Amott, Ac., the English 
name of the composite genus Apargia, under 
which is ranked the British species A. autum- 
nalia, the Autumnal Hawkbit. The genus 
Leontodon Is then called Dandelion, and 
L . taroxacum, the Common Dandelion. Sir 
Joseph lluoker gives Hawklut as the Eng- 
lish name of the genus Leontodon, which he 
divides into three sub-genera— Thrineia, Apar- 
gia, and Oporinia. The Apurgia autumnalia 
of mauy botanists becomes Leontodon {Opo- 
rinia) autumnalis , and Dandeliou Is made 
the English name of Taraxacum. 

t2. The genus Hicracium, more commonly 
called Hawkweed (q.v.). 

* hawko, a. [Hawk, a.] 

•hawked, a. [Eng. hawk ; -cd.] Formed or 
curved like a hawk s hill ; curved, hooked. 

" Flat noses seem comely onto the Moor, an aquiline 
or hawked one unto tlio Persian ."— liroume ; Vulgar 
Errourt, bk. vL. ch. xlL 

hawk'-er (1), a [Dut. hoeker .) 

Nout. : A vessel built like a pink, but rigged 
like a hoy ; that is, having a narrow stern 
and sloop-rigged. [Hookes.] 

hawk’-er (2), a. [Dan. hokertsa chandler, a 
huckster; hdkere — the trade of a hawker; 
hokre — to bank ; Ger. hoker, hacker - a re- 
tailer of goods ; Sw. hokeri = hawkiog ; Jidfrire 
= a chandler, a cheesemonger; O. Dut. )teu- 
keren = to hawk ; heukelaar = a huckster. In 
Mid. Eng. we And hokkerye, hukkerye , othukrie 
= the trade of a hawker or pedlar. The base 
of the word is the same as that of huckster 
(q.v.).] [Hawk (3), v. ] 

1. Lit.: One who hawks goods abont for 
sale ; a pedlar ; a packman. 

"To travel about with their poods from place to 
place, and from fair to fair, like the hawkers and 
l*edlars of the present times." — Smith : Wealth of 
Nations, lik- ILL, ch. v. 

2. Fig. : Ooe who brings high and noble 
things down to a commercial level. 

" This broad-brimmed hawker of holy things." 

Tennyson ; Maud, X. x. 4L 

hawk'-er (3), S. [Eng. hawke (I), v.; -er.) 
One who practises the sport of hawking. 

“The hawkers and foulers when they have caueht 
the foule, divide their bootle witb the hawkes. — 
P. Holland : Plinie, bk- x.. ch. vlil. 

hawk -eyed, o. [Eng. hawk ; -eyed.] Having 
eyes like a hawk ; having sharp, peoetrating 
sight. 

hawk'-ie, hawk'-ey, s . [Etym. doubtful. 

Perhaps from Gael, gealc , gealaich = to whiten.) 

1. A row: 9pecif. a cow of a black and 
white colour, or one of a dark colour with a 
white stripe in the face. 

2. A stupid fellow ; a clown. 

hawk'-ing, *haukyng, pr. par. t a., A *. 

[Hawk (1), v.] 

A. A E. rls pr. par . £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act, practice, or sport of 
catching birds, Ac., with hawks trained for 
the purpose ; falconry, 

"They luterminpled very few French-Norman words, 
except some tenues of law. hunting, hawking, and 
diclug."— Camden; Hemftinsi Languages. 

hawking-pole, s. A pole or staff used 

in hawking. 

"They eerve for hawking-poles." — P. Holland: 
Plinie, bk. xvL, cb. xxxvL 

•hawk'-ish, a. [Eng. hawk; ♦ ish .] Like a 
hawk. 

"Too fierce and hawkish."— H. Kingsley » Geoffrey 
Hamlyn, ch. vt 

hawk it, a. [Cf. Hawkie.) White-faced 
(applied to cattle). 

" I do still hand by the real hawklt Alrahlre breed" 
— Scott : Heart of Midlothian, ch. xxxlv. 

*hawk'-no§e, * hauke’-no^e, a. [Eng. 

hawk, and nose.] One who has a hawked 
nose ; a hawk-oosed person. 

" Crokyng or lwwtng inwarde, like aa the bll of an 
egle. or of an hnuke, and such we call in scorne or 
derision hankenoscs." — Udttl : Flowers for Latine 
Speakyng, fo. 102. 


hawk no^ed, a. [Eng. hawk , and noted.] 
Ilaviug a hooked nose ; having a nose curved 
like the bill of a hawk. 

" [Hel Ixjamted a descent from the firat C^aars Imrely 
upon bis being aliuoat deformwdly lsawk no**i if — 
Hoyle : Works. vL 14. 

hawk’-weed, a. [Eng. hawk, and weed.] 

Bot. : The composite genua Hfcracmm (q.v.). 
*i Mouse-cared Hawkweed: 

Bot.: IlUraclum Pllosella. It la a common 
plant with long stolons, a leafless acape, 8oli- 
tary heads of flowera, with pale yellow ligulea 
ami yellow styles. It Is found In Britain on 
banks, wall-tops, Ac., floweriug from Msy to 
August. 

hawse, * halse, e. [Icel. hdXa, hah — the 
neck . . . the front sheet of a call, the tack 
of a sail, the end of a rope, part of the bow of 
a ship or boat ; hdbn = to clew up a sail ; 
Dan., Sw. A Dut. hods = the neck, a tack; 
Dut. halsklaup = a hawse-hole.) 

Nautical: 

1. That part of a ship's bow In which are 
the hawse-holes for the cable. 

2. The situation of a ship moored with an- 
chors from each bow. 

If A clear hawse Is when two cables are 
down and diverge from each other. A foul 
hawse Is when they are twisted by the awing* 
iugof the ship at her moorings. When simply 
crossed, It is called cross-hawse ; another 
cross makes an elbow ; a fourth makes a round- 
turn. Disengaging it is called clearing-hawae ; 
slackening it is called fresbeniog-hawse. 

3. The distance between a ship's head, and 
the anchors by which she rides ; as. The ship 
drifted across our hawse . 

hawse-bag, a. 

Naut. : A canvas bag, stuffed with oakum, 
to stop a hawse-hole in heavy seas. 

hawse -block, *. 

Naut. : A block for stopping the hawse-hole 
when the cable ia unbent and the abipataea; 
also called hawse-plug, buckler, Ac. 

hawse-holster, «. 

Nautical: 

1. One of the planks above and below the 
hawse-hole. 

2. [Hawse-block], 
hawse-hex, s. A hawse-hole, 
hawse-hole, e. 

Ship-build. : A hole In the bow through 
which a cable or hawser passes, lo iron 
ehips, it is a cast-iron tube haviog rounded 
projecting lips, Inside and ontside. The 
hawse-holes in large ships are four In number, 
the foremost pair being for the bower-cable^ 
and the aftermost pair for the sheet-oables. 

To come in at the hawse holes: To enter 
the naval service at the lowest grade. 

hawse-hook, b. 

Naut. : A breast-hook which crosees the 
hawse-timber above the upper deck. 

hawse-piece, «. 

Ship-building : 

1. One of the rant-framea standing next to 
the knight-lieads, and flttiog close together, 
so as to form a solid mass of timber for the 
passage of the hawse-holes. 

2. A wale on a ship’s bow, which Is pierced 
by the hawse-hole. 

hawse-pipe, a. 

Naut. : The tube lining a hawse-hole In ft 
ship’s bow. 

hawse-plug, *. [Hawse-block.) 
hawse-timber, e. 

Ship-build. : One of the npright timbers im 
the how, bolted ou each aide of the stern. In 
which the hawse-holes are cut. 

hawse-wood, a. 

Naut.: A general name for me hawse-timber* 

haw'-ser, * hal-ser, «. [Mid. Eog, halse =» 

hawse (q.v.).] 

Nautical: 

* 1. A tow-rope. (Sherwood.) 

2. A small cable, used io warping and mon> 
Ing. Speaking generally, a haw T ser ia oot over 
ten inches in circumfereoce ; above this size 
it is a cable. 


l&te, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t, 
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hawser-clamp, a. 

Naut. : A gripper for a hawser to keep it 
from veering out. 

hawser-laid, s. 

Mope-making : Rope made of three strands, 
of three yarns each, laid up into a roj>e. The 
twiat of the atranda is the reverse of the indi- 
vidual yarns. 

haw'-thorn, * haw-thorne, s. [A S. fovg- 

thorn * the hedgetliorn or hawthorn, from 
haw and thorn ; Ger. hagedorn ; Rut. ha age- 
doom = hedgetliorn.] [Haw (1), a.] 

Ordinary Language Botany: 

1. Cratipgus Oxyacantha, one of the Rosa- 
cere, a small round-leaved and much-branched 
epineacent tree, from ten to twenty feet high, 
with deeply pinnatifid leaves and many* 
flowered corymboae cymea of white, fragrant 
flowers, with pinkish -brown anthem. From 
beginning to flower in Way it Is often termed 
"May." Sometimes called Whitethorn, to 
distinguish it from the Blackthorn. [Black- 
thorn, May.] It ia found in woods, in many 
hedge -row a, in gardens, Ac. The fruit is called 
haw (q.v.). 

“ Beneath the hawthorn on the preen.” 

Tennyson: May i/ueen, 1L 10. 

2. The gsnus Crateegiis. C. odoralissima, 
Sweet-scented Azarole, is a cultivated species. 
It ia white, and from the Crimea. The most 
common species is C. crus-galh , the Coekspur 
Thorn, found in the United States from Canada 
to Carolina, nnd widely cultivated in Europe. 
There are many other species in the north 
temperate zone. 

3. Rhus Oxyacantha , the Indian hawthorn, ia 
the genua Uhaphiolepis, the native hawthorn 
of New Zealand, Biscaria Toumatouu. 

* hawthorn-fly, s . 

Entom. : An unidentified flying insect 

"The hawthorn-fly la also black and not big.” 

Walton : A ngler. 

H&x’-d, s. [For etym. and def., aee compound.] 

Haxo’s system, s. 

, Fort. : The system introduced by Francois 
Nicolas Benoit Haxo, a French military en- 
gineer, employed by Napoleon to fortify Pes- 
chiera, Mantua, Ac., and who conducted the 
siege of Antwerp in 1832, His casemated 
batteries have, earthen parapets along their 
front, and their arches are well covered with 
esrth. They are open to the terreplein in the 
rear, and there are apertures in front of the 
guns, opening into embrasures formed in au 
extension of the parapet at these points, 
beyond its ordinary retired position. Being 
open to the rear the circulation of air prevents 
any inconvenience from smoke. Batteries or 
the kind are to be found in many of our new 
Works. ( Voyle .) 

bay (1), * haye, * hey, [A.S. hrg = grass, 
hay; cogn. with Rut. hooi; Teel, hey ; Ran. 

& Sw. ho; Goth, hawi; Ger. heu ; M. H. Ger. 
houwe; O. H. Ger. heici.] 

1. Grass cut and dried for fodder for cattle, 
toraes, Ac. 

liL ^ ittJe k*™ fnl1 °* toy.”— Clarendon : Civil War, 

* 2. Growing grass. 

" Make nil© men altte to mete by cumpanvea on 
gTene heyf—Wycliffe : Mark vi. 

hay -asthma, hay-fever, s. 

Path. : A severe catarrh frequently having 
1 asthmatic symptoms snperadded. It is not a 
common disease. It has been attributed to 
the aroma of the Sweet-scented Vernal grass 
( Anthoxanthum odoratum), or to that of the 
Mat grass (Nardus strictn). It is now believed 
to arise from the inhalation of pollen grains of 
various plants floating in the air. 

hay-band, s. A rope or band of twisted 
usy, used to bind up trusses or sheaves. 

hay-beech, a. 

Pot. : A variety of Fagus sylvaticus. 

hay bird, s. 

Ornith. : A name of the Spotted Fly-catcher, 
tluscicapa griaola. 

hay-crosier, e. A hay-rake, 
hay-cutter, a. 

Agric. : A box In which hay is cut Into 
ehaff. There are many forms. 

hay-elevator, s. 

Agric . : A means for lifting a forkful of hay 


and conveying it to a place approximately 
over the spot in the hay-rick where it is 
wanted. The carriage frame is connected by 
a spring catch to a hook, which holds it over 
the load until the hay is sufficiently elevated, 
when the spring hook is raised, and the frame 
runa along its track to convey its charge to 
the rick. 

hay-fever, e. [Hay-asthma.] 

hay fork, s. 

Agriculture : 

1. A hand fork, with two or three tinea, for 
tedding or pitching hay. 

2. A fork elevated by a rope and horse, in 
unloading hay from a W3ggou to a mow, or 
vice versa. 


hay-loader, s. 

Agric. : A device attached to a waggon to 
collect or raise the hay from the swath, wind- 
row, or cock, aud deposit it ou the waggon. 
(American.) 

hay-maids, e. pL 

Bot. : Nepeta Glechoma. 

hay-press, s. 

Agric . : A press for baling loose hay for 
greater compactness in storage and transpor- 
tation. The old form is the lever or screw; 
latterly much ingenuity has been exercised in 
this direction, some machiues being especially 
intended for baling nay, others for cotton. 

hay-rake, a. 

Agric. : Ao implement, either used by hand 
or drawn by a hurse, for collecting hay ready 
for pitching. [Horse-rake, Rake.] 

hay-scent, s. 

Bot. : Nejihrodium Oreopteris . 

hay-tedder, s. A machine or apparatus 
to scatter hay to the sun and sir. 

U (1) To make hay: To throw everything into 
coufuaion. (0. Kingsley: Ravenshoe, ch. vii.) 

(2) To make hay while the sun shines : To take 
advantage of every favorable opportunity. 

hay (2), s. [Etym. doubtful, but possibly con- 
nected with hay (1), e.] A dance in a ring ; a 
country dance. 

“The hay! the hay l there a nothing like the Tsayf 
— U eyioood : Woman killed with K indue u. 

H To dance the hay : To dance in a ring. 

" I will play on the tabor to the worthies, and let 
them dance the hay-"—hhuketp. : Love's Labour's Lott. 
v. L 


* hay (3), * hale, * haye, s. [Fr. haie - a 
hedge ; A.S .haga; Rut. hegge, heg ; Icel. hagi .] 
[Hedge.] 

1. A hedge. 

“Set on hedge or Juiy thereof round about a grange 
or ferine bouse. * — P. Holland ; Plinie, bk. xxiiL, ch. i. 

2. A palisade, a fence of any kind. 

“To make a feuse as it were an haie or palai&ade."— 
P. Holland : Livius. p. 81 $. 

7 3. A net by which the burrows or holes of 

animals were enclosed. 


uuue, j . vruwe, umt name a wuo bo oaaao 
To sett his hay for couneyes one riveres." 

Wyat: Epistle to Poynes. 

* hay (4), s. [Itab hai = Lat. habet — be ha< 
it ; he has got it.] 

Fencing: A home-thrust. 


“The pun to re verso 1 the hay/" 

S/iakesp. : Romeo <£- Juliet, It 4. 

* hay (1), v.L [Hav (1), s.] To make or save 
hay. 


"Prethee content thyself we shall scout here, aa 
though we went a haying.’— Beaum. & FleUi Cox- 
comb, L 


* hay (2), v.i. [Hay (3), e.) To set or lay 
snares tor rabbits. 


* hay-bote, «. [A.S. haga = a hedge ; bote = 
a fine.] 

Old Law: 

1. A fine for damaging or breaking fences. 

2. An allowance of wood to a tenant for the 
repair of hedges or fauces ; hedgebote. 

hay'-cock, s. [Eog. hay (1), s., and cock.} A 
conical heap or pile of hay in a field. 

“ The members of the two Houses had never been 
detained from their woods and huycocks even ao late as 
the beginning of Jnne. Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ih. 
xxiii. 

hay'-dcn-Ite, s. [Named by Cleave, in 1S22, 
after fir. Haydeu, of Baltimore.] 

Min. : A yellowish variety of Chabasite, 
occurring near Baltimore. 


hayeg-iite, hayeg Inc, s. [Named after 
Ilayes, who first described it in 18-14 ; suit 
•ite ( A/m.), -fne ( Chem . d: Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min.: A mineral from Southern Peru. The 
Brit. M us. Cat. makes it the same as Borona- 
troealeite. 


hay -field, r. [Eng. hay (l), e. t and field.] A 
field where grass ia grown to he made into hay, 
" Tb er . e from the sunburnt hayfleld homeward creel* 
The loaded wain." Cow per : Task. i. 2tt. 

hay -ing, 8. [Eng. hay (1), a., and -ing.] The 
act or process of making hay. 

haying time, s. That period of the year 
when the grass is cut to be made into hay. 

hay-knife, 3. [Eng. hay , and knife.] 

Husbandry : A sharp knife used for cutting 
hay out of a stack or mow ; it has a straight 
blade, one edge, and a bent shank, so that the 
hand does not come in contact with the up- 
right face of the stack. The same efFect ia 
obtained by placing the handle at right snglea 
to the plane of the blade. 

hay-loft, s. [Eng. hay, and loft.] A loft or 
garret for hay in s barn. 

hay -maid^, 8. [Eng. hay, and maids.] 

Bot. : A name for the meuthaceoua genus 
Glechoma. 


hay-mak er, #. [Eng. hay, and maker.] 

1. One employed in drying, spreading, or 
tedding grass for hay. 

“ The business of the day la done 
The but-left haymaker Is gone." 

Matthew Arnold ; Bacchanalia, L 

* 2. A kind of country dance, called also 
the Haymakers’ Jig. 

hay-mak-ing, s. [Eng. hay , and making.] 
The act or process of cutting and saving gras 3 
for hay. 

hay mar ket, s. [Eng. hay, and market.] A 
market or place for the sale of hay. 


hay-mow, s. [Eng. hay, and mow (s.).] A 
mow, rick, or stack of haj\ 

"In the mean time his Majesty shonld staynpon 
the hay-mow."— Clarendon : Civil War, iii. 4H. 


hay-rick, b. [Eng. hay, aud rick.] A etack 
or pile of hay ; a haystack. 


hay-stack, #. (Eng. hay, and stack.} A 
stack, rick, or large pile of hay iu the open air. 
haystack-hoiler, s. 

Steam- Eng. : A tall form or a team boiler, 
shaped like a bottle or haystack, with flaring 
sides and rounded top. 

hay -stalk (l silent), s. [Eag. hay, and stalk.} 
A stalk of dried grass. 


hay-thorn, s. [Hawthohn.] 

hay-tor-itc, a. [Named by Tripe, b 1847, 
from its locality, Hay tor, in Revonshire.J 
Min.: A variety of pseudomorphous quartz. 
It is a pseudomorph after Ratohte. 


* hay -ward, s. [Mod. Eng. hay - hedge, 
and Eng. ward.] A public official in charge of 
the commons of a town or village. 


haz'-ard, * has-ard, s. [Fr. hasard, from 
Sp. azar = an accident, hazard, originally, a 
die, from Arab, al zdr = the die, from Pers. rdr 
= a die ; O. I tab zara — the game of hazard.] 
I* Ordinary Language : 

1. A game at dice. 


“ YpIJiyi^g hasard he hem found." 

_ _ Chaucer: C. T.. 12 . 50 . 

2. Ranger, risk, peril. 


“ A aervice of some hazard was to be rendered to th« 
good cause. '—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch x vi. 

3. A chance ; an accident ; a fortuitous 
event ; a casualty. 


“But life Is hazard at the best.” 

Byron: Bride of A bydot, IL 
* 4. That which is staked or risked ; tbe 
stake in gaming. 

“Bring your lutter haz/ird back atraiu.” 

Shakesp. ; Mertfuint of Venice, i. L 

II. Billiards: A stroke in billiards; a 
winning-ftocai-d is when the player pockets the 
object ball ; a losiag-ftazard when bis own ball 
runs into a pocket off the object balk 

To run the hazard: To run the risk, to 
take the chance of events. 


For the difference between hazard and 
chance, see Chance. 


footL, b6^; p<£ilt, J6^rl; cat, 9 ell, chorus, 9 hin, ben<?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ing. 
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hazard— head 


hazard - table, «. A table on which 

hazard was played ; a gaming-table. 

*' Iu which bo mauy hags of gold had changed masters 
at the luizurddable." — Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. xxUL 

haz ard, v.t. & i. [Hazard, s.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To risk, to chance, to expose to chance 
or risk, to venture, to put into danger, to en- 
danger. 

"To hazard their Uvea Id their own private quar- 
rels."— Clark* : Sermon* , vol. L, aer. 61. 

2. Tu run the risk of ; to lay oneself open to. 

"In any manner equal to the evil hazarded, , m — 
Clarke : Sermon*, vol. i., aer. 61- 

3. To threaten ; to be the cause or source of 
danger to. 

" Sunpitlon of friend, nor frare of foe. 

That huzardeth hla health, lmd he at ell." 

Spenser : J/uiopotmos. 

• B. 7nfransirii>«: 

1. To run a risk, to venture ; to try a 
chance. 

" I pray you tarry : pause a day or two, 

Before you hazard . ' 

Shakesp . .■ Merchant of Venice, 111. 1 

2. To run a risk or danger. 

*' What l>oth love, both hazard to destroy.* 

Dryden : A nnut J tirabilit, xxvilL 

• haz-ard-a-ble, a [Eng. hazard; -able.] 
Venturous ;* liable to chauce or hazard ; risky. 

"An hazardahle i>eece of ert In our cboiseat prac- 
tise.'*— Browne : Crue-BuriaU, ch. lit 

haz ard-er, * has ard- our, s. [Eng. 

hazard ; -er.] 

1. One who hazards or risks anything. 

2. A rash, venturesome person. 

" For by my trouthe, me were lever die. 

Than I you ahuld to hasardourt allie." 

Chaucer : C. T., 12.550. 

* haz'-ard-ize, a. [Eng. hazard ; dze.) A 
hazardous situation or position ; hazard, 
danger. 

" Which through greet dl sad venture or meeprize 
Her selfe had roune luto that haztirdiz*.” 

Spenter : F. Q., XL xlL 14. 

fraz'-ard-ous, a. [Eng. hazard ; •ous.] 

1. Full of hazard, danger, or risk ; dan- 
gerous, perilous, risky. 

"Such communication would indeed be hazardous, 
end would require the utmost adroitness." — Macau- 
lay : Hid. Eng., ch. vi. 

* 2. Fond of hazard, danger, or risk ; dan- 
gerous, perilous, risky. 

"Lycurgna was in hia nature hazardous."*— Sidney t 
Arcadia, bk. hi. 

hazardous-insurance, s. 

Comm. : An insurance effected at a high 
premium on buildings or goods which are 
more thau ordinarily exposed or liable to risk 
of fire, as theatres, <tc. 

hiiz'-ard-eus-l$r, adv. [Eng. hazardous ; *ty.] 
In a hazardous, risky, or perilous msnuer. 


2. To play tricka or practical jokea upon. 

( American . ) 

* haz'-cl, * ha'-zle, v.f. [Etym. doubtful.] 
To dry, as clothes that have been washed. 

"Thou . . . didst hasle aod dry up the forlorn dregs 
and »lirue of Noah's deluge."— Roger* ; Jfaaman the 
Syrian, }>. 886. 

haz cl, s. a. [A.8. htrael; cogn. with Dut. 
hazclaar; IceL hast, hesli ; Dan. & Sw. hassd ; 
Ger. hasr.l; U. H. Ger. hasala ; Lat. corulus ; 
Wei. coll.] 

A. As substantive : 

Ord. Lang, & Bat. : Corylus Avellana, a 
glandular, hispid, pubescent shrub, or some- 
time? a tree, with distichous, orbicular-cor- 
date, doubly-acrrate, cuspidate leaves, unequal 
at the base. The male flowers are in pendu- 
lous catkins, while the female ones are minute, 
sub-globose, and sessile. They appear in Feb- 
ruary and March. The fruit ia a nut. [Hazel- 
nut.] The young forked twigs were once 
used for divining-rods. The wood is elastic. 
It is used for many purposes ; when burnt, it 
makes good charcoal for drawing. The hazel 
is common in the United States, aod all the tem- 
perate parts of Europe and Asia. [Filbert.] 

"The hazels Afford him a screen from the heat." 

.Cowjxsr : Poplar Field. 

B. As adj. : Of or pertaiuing to hazel ; of 
the colour of the bazel-aut; of a light-brown 
colour. 

"Chuse A warm dry coll, that has a good depth of 
light hazel mould."— Mortimer : Husbandry. 

Witch hazel: [Witch-Hazel]. 

hazel bush, s. The hazel, 
hazel-carpet, s. 

Entom. : Cidaria sagittata, a British Geo- 
meter moth. 

hazel crottles, hazel rag, «. 

Bot. : Sticta pulmonarla. 

hazel earth, s. A fertile loam, auch as 
hazels grow m. 

hazel eyed, a. Having eyea of a light- 
brown colour. 

hazel-nut, a. 

Bot., £c. : The nut of the hazel. It grows 
in clusters, surrounded by palmately-lobed 
and cut unarmed involucres. It is much used 
for dessert. It yields a bland oil. The culti- 
vated varieties are larger, but less hardy. 

hazel-rag, s. [Hazel-crottles.] 

* ha'-zel-ly, a. [Eag. hazel ; dy.) Of the 
colour of a hazel nut ; of a light brown colour. 

" Hazelly loam, clay, or black mould."— Mortimer: 
Husbandry. 

ha -zel-wert, s. [Eng. hazel, and wort.] 

Bot.: Asa rum europant m. 


• haz'-ard-ous-ness, s. [Eng. hazardous ; 
-ness. ] ‘ The quality or state of being hazard- 
ous ; hazard, risk, danger. 

*haz'-ard-ry, * haa-ardrio, s. [O. Fr. 

hasardrie.] 

1. The playing at hazard or other game of 
chance ; gambling. 

" Now wo I I you defenden hasardrie, 

Hasard ia veray mother of lesinges." 

Chaucer; C. T.. 12.524. 

2 . Rashness, temerity, foolish daring. 

" Hasty wroth and beedlesse hazard ry 

Doe breed* repeutauuce late. Mid lasting infamy.* 
Spenser: F. II. v. 14. 

haze, & [A word of doubtful origin ; probably 
allied to IceL hdss = gray, dusky ; A.S. hasu, 
heasu = dark gray; has wig (ju haswig fethc re 
= having grey feathers). The original mean- 
ing was thus gray, dusky, heoce dull. Malm 
suggests Breton aezen = a vapour, a warm 
wind.] 

1. Lit. : Fog, vapour, mist ; a waut of trans- 
parency in the air. 

" Light haze along the river-shores." 

Tennyson ; Gardener * Daughter, 259. 

2. Fig. : Obscurity, dimness. 

"To the haze aud mists and douhtful lights of that 
changeable week, on the answerable part of the oppo- 
site |»age ."— Burke : On a Regicide Peace, let 4. 

* haze (1), v.i. [Haze, s.] To he foggy nr hazy. 

haze (2), ha.se, v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] 

1. To harass or punish with over-work. 
(Used by sailors.) 

haze (3), v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] 

1, To frighten, to alarm. 


haz' - l - ness, s. [Eng. hazy ; - ness .] The 
quality or state of beiag hazy. 

" He could not see half a mile by reason of the hazi- 
ness of the weather."— Fielding : A Voyage to Lisbon. 


* ha -zle, v.t . [Hazel, v.] 


haz'-y, a. [Eng. ha;(e); -y.] 

1. Lit . : Foggy, misty ; thick with haze. 


"A tender hazy brightness." 

Wordsworth : Yarrow Visited. 


2. Fig. : Dim, obscure; not clear: as, To 
have hazy aotions about anything. 


he (poss. his, obj. & dat. him ; plural, nom. 
they, poss. their, ohj. & dat. them), pron. [A.S. 
hi (masc. nom. sing, he, genit. his, dat. him, 
acc. hine ; fern. nom. sing, hed, genit. & dat. 
hire, aec. hi; neut. nom. & ace. siag. hit, 
genit. his, dat. him. Plural (for all genders), 
nom. & nccus. hi, hig ; genit. hire, heora; dat. 
him, heom): engn. with Dut. hij ; IceL harm; 
Dan. & S\v. han.] 

1. The masculine singular pronoun of the 
third person ; the man or male being or object 
mentioned before. 

2. The man, the person ; an individual de- 
scribed by a following relative clause, or by 
its equivalent. 

" I am he, that unfortunate he.” 

Shakesp. : At You Like It, IIL 2. 

3. It is used as a noun, with the force of 
individual person. 

"Such mortal drugs 1 have, hut Mantua'* law 
Is death to any he that utters them." 

Shakesp. : Romeo A Juliet, V. L 

4. It is used as a prefix with the force of 
male, as in Tie-goat. 


head, * hed, # hede, * heed, # hefd, 
* heved, • hevede, s. tc a. [A.S. htafod : 
cogn. with DuL hao/d; I cel. hbfudh; Dan. 
havrd; Sw. hufvud; Goth, haubllh ; Ger. 
huupt; O. H. Ger. houbtt ; Lat. caput; Gr. 
xctpaAi) ( kephale ); Sansc. kupdlxi.] 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Ixtnguage: 

L In the same sense as II. 1. 

" No more, up jxdne of losing of your hed. 

Chaucer : C. T., L70* 

2. A chief, a ruler, a principal, a guide, a 
director. 

" HU principality, left without a head wm divided 
agaiust Itaelf. — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xilL 

*1 In the Universities, the principal of a 
College or Hall. 

“ A reform proposed by an unsupported Individual. 
In the preseuce of heads of bouBea .**— Knox : Libera I 
Education. 

3. That which givea a striking apj>earauco 
to the head : as hair, a head-dress, the sntlens 
of & deer, &e. 

" The buck 1 b called the fifth year a buck of tba flrrt 
Aoad."— Shakesp. ; Loves Labours Lost, Iv. 2. 

4. A person, an individual ; a unit of tha 
population : as, The tax is bo much per head. 

" 'Fore all the Greekisb heads.” 

Shakesp. : Trod us A Crestida, L X. 

6, The upper ])art or portion of anything. 

" Set on the head of a waap'e nest.* 

Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 

6. That part of anything which in a lesser 
or greater degree resembles a human bead : a*, 
the head of a cabbage. 

* 7. A head-dress. 

" They have teazed their husbands to buy them A 
laced head or a fine jiettlcoat."— Swift, 

8. The forepart or front ; the prow, 

" Ey gallics with brazen heads ahe might transport 
over Indus at once three hundred thousand aoldlera." 
— ^ Raleigh. 

9. That which rises to the top. 

'* Let It stand in a tub four or five days before It be 
put iuto the cask, stimug it twice a-day. end beating 
down the head or yeast into it "— Mortimer Hue- 
bandry. 

10. The maturated or ripened part of an 
nicer or boil. [To come to a head.] 

11. The aource or origin tf auj thing ; said, 
specif., of a stream. 

" False Mowhray, their first head and (spring.* 

Shakesp. : Richard II., iL L 

12. The part most remote from the opeuing 
or discharge into the sea ; as, the head of a 
creek. 

13. A promontory ; a headland. 

" From the head of Actium beat the approaching 
Caesar." Shakesp. ; Antony A Cleopatra, UL 7. 

14. The obverse of a coin or medal ; so 
called from having the likeness of the face or 
bust of the sovereign. 

15. The front position ; the position of chief 
or leader ; the place of danger or of honour. 

16. The foremost place ; the place of honour: 
as, the head of the table. 

17. Understanding ; sense ; mental faculties, 
or the power of using them. 

" A crowd of men who had lost both head and heart* 
—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 

* 18. The main point or part ; the most im- 
portant part 

"The head and front of my offending." 

Shakesp.: Othello. L S. 

19. A crisis ; a pitch ; a height ; a degree of 
strength or power. 

"The indisposition which baa long hung upon me, la 
et last grown to such a head, that It must quickly 
make en end of me, or of Itself."— additon, 

20. A topic of discourse ; a division of a sub- 
ject discoursed on ; a hraneh. 

"My fourth argument upon this present [head.*— 
Clarke ; On the Attributes, Prop. 8. 

* 21. A division, as of an army. 

" His division* are in three heads.” 

Shakesp. ; 2 Henry IV., L A 

* 22. A force ; power ; armed men. 

"For which we have In head assembled here.* , 

Shakesp. : Henry V„ u. % 

* 23. Countenance, preseace, face. 

" Till then not show my head” 

Shakesp, ; Sonnet M. 

24. Successful resistance. [To make head.) 

25. A hundle of flax of shout two feet in 
length, and weighing a few pounds. In the 
North of Europe eighteen heads of hemp or 
flax weigh about 1 cwt. 

1L Technically: 

1. Anatomy: 

(1) Human : The skull or cranium. Thegreatei 
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part of the head consists of an osseous ovoidal 
capsule for tlio protection of the brain (q.v.). 
The face proper consists of the upperand lower 
jawa. The skull in old age becomes composite 
like the sacrum in the adult. The margins or | 
sutures of the cranial bones, twenty-two in 
number, excluding the hyoid bone, correspond 
to the articular processes in the trunk. Iq 
youth the Hat cranial bones are connected by 
a double lamina of cartilage ; notwithstanding 
♦.he junction of the margins, they grow by the 
increase of one cartilage, and the ossification 
of the other. Lika the arch in the movable 
vertebra*, we have the arch in the head ; in the 
lower part there are bones physiologically con- 
nected with the head bones of the neck. There 
are three segments in the head (a) The pos- 
terior, beginning from the cervical vertebrae 
below, the occipital segment, consisting of a 
single hone, in reality four bones ; a part of it 
lies at the base of the cranium at the back of 
the face, but the greater part extends up the 
back of the cranium. It consisis of a ring, 
lateral sides, and an arch, (b) The anterior, 
consisting of the frontal and ethmoid bones. 
The only vestige here of the vertebral foramen, 
is the Foramen Ca?cum. (c) The central seg- 
ment ; in the middle line below, and cut in 
two halves by the moesial plane is the sphe- 
noid hone, but along with it are two bones, 
the temporal, attached to its outer portions or 
great wings, composing the basis of the arch 
completed by the two parietal bones. These 
segments are divided by the lambdoidal sutures, 
and coronal. The head is divided into a base 
and a vault or calvarium ; the inner aspect is 
called the cerebral, the other, the superficial, 
external, &c., aspect. The bone on the out- 
side of the cranium is not so dense as it is on 
the inside, in accordance with a law of con- 
struction in all animal and vegetable bodies, a 
law of part, and a law of place. Some ana- 
tomists count four segments, the two temporal 
bones constituting the fourth, [Cranium.] 

(2) Comp. : The vertebrata have a head 
homologous in its anatomy with that of man. 
That of the Annulosa is homologous in func- 
tions, but not in parts. The Cephalopodous 
and Gasteropodous Molluscs have heads, the 
Conchifera, sometimes called Aeephala, want 
them. Most animals of lower organization 
than these are destitute of heads. The heads 
of vertebrates, while homologous in parts, differ 
considerably in form and general adaptation. 
The vertical face of man, for instance, is re- 
placed iu the lower orders by a horizontally 
prolonged face, the bones of which become 
eoorinously extended in the case of the sword- 
fish and the saw-fisb. Striking special adap- 
tations are seen in the case of the elephant, 
whose nasal organ is developed into aa 
enormous trunk, and whose upper incisor 
teeth are developed into great tusks. Var- 
ious other special adaptations might he 
named. In insects and crostaceaas the month 
opening is vertical, instead of horizontal, us 
in vertebrates. 

2. Arch. : The capital (Lat. caput — ahead) 
of a column. 

3. Books , Ac. : The top of a standing book ; 
sometimes gilded that the dust may be blown 
off. 

4. Carpentry: 

(1) The top of a door, window, or bay : ss, 
a circular head. 

(2) The top-beam or ridge-beam of a bridge 
or trestle. 

(3) The square block which slips on the 
stem of a gauge, and carries the scribe. 

5. Chem. : The cover of an alembic or stilL 

6. Coopering : That which closes the end of 
a cask. 

7. Found. : The sprite, sullagc-piece, or riser 
on a casting, which is knocked off. 

8. Fort. : The salient or advanced portion 
of a work ; a work covering the end of a bridge. 

9. Hydraulics: 

(1) The vertical height or available fall of 
water from a dam, race, reservoir, standpipe, 
or fnrebay ; or the difference between the 
heights of water inside and outside a dock- 
gate or lock-gate. 

" In ordinary circumstances we speak of the pressure 
of a head of water, and wa measure it by Uie depth of 
the water "—Airy: Pop. Astron. (Cth edit.), p. 245. 

(2) The up-stream end of a canal-lock. 

10. Mach., Forg., etc. : 

(1) The striking portion of a hammer, aa 
distinguished from the helve. 


(2) The poll of a hammer, as distinguished 
from the claw or the pcen, as the case may be. 

(3) The upper or steel portion of an anvil. 

(4) That stock of a lathe containing the 
Hve-apindlc ; a poppet. [Lathe.] 

11. Mill-work : The cap of a windmill. 

12. Mining : 

(1) The end of a gallery or drift. 

(2) The top part of a fuse, containing the 
priming. 

13. Printing : 

(1) The upper end of a page or column. 

(2) The cross-beam of a printing-press. 

14. (PI.) Building: Tilea which are laid at 
the eaves of a house. 

15. Shipwrighting & Nautical : 

(1) The forepart, beak, or stem end of a ves- 
sel. IFioure-head.J 

(2) The upper part of a timber in a frame. 

(3) The part of a mast between the hounds 
and the top. 

(4) The forward end of a bowsprit. 

(5) The top or drum of a capstan. 

(6) The flattish part of a dead-eye at the 
side of the channel or groove. 

(7) The upper edge of a sail. 

(S) The fore- foot of the keel. 

B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the head. 
It is used largely iu composition with tha 
force of chief, principal ; as, a head offiee, &e. 

U 1. Head and ears: The whole person ; 
completely ; to the fullest extent ; as, To be 
over head and ears in debt. 

2. Head and shoulders : 

(1) By the height of the head and shoulders; 
as, lie is head and skoutders taller than you. 

* (2) By force ; by hook or by crook. 

" People that hit upon a thought that tickles them 
will be still bringing it in by hen d and shoulders, over 
and over, in several companies.' — L' Estrange. 

3. Of his, her , their , Ac., own head: Spon- 
taneously ; of bis, her, &c., own accord. 

4. Head or tail: A phrase used in tossing a 
coin to decide a chance. [Cross and pile.] 

5. Neither kead nor tail : Neither one thing 
nor the other. 

6. By the kead : 

Naut. : Applied to a ship laden too deeply 
at the bows. 

7. Head to wind : 

Naut. : The situation of a ship or boat, when 
her head is turned in the direction of the wind. 

* 8. To his head : To his faee ; openly. 

* 9. Over head ; Oo the average ; per bead ; 
not individually. 

* 10. To turn head : To turo in an opposite 
direction ; to turn away. 

11. To give the head : To give freedom or 
licence to. 

" He gave his able horae the head." 

Shukcsp. : 2 Henry IV., L L 

12. To came to a head: To suppura' ; said 
of an nicer or boil ; hence, fig., to ripen. 

13. To eat its head of: Said of horses either 
doiog no work, or work the value of which 
does not even pay for their keep. 

“Our horses were eating their heads off at livery."— 
Parker GiUmore : Great Thirst Land, ch. vil. 

11. To gather head: To gain strength or 
force. 

15. To make head : To make way ; to resist 
with success. 

16. Hetul of a bone : 

Anat: A rounded process at the end of a 
bone. It is supported on a narrower part 
called the neck. 

17. Head of the Church : 

Law A Ecclesiol. : The Pope is the head of the 
Church of Rome, all Roman Catholics, in what- 
ever country they may be, being subject to his 
supreme headship. Upon the formation of the 
Church of England under lleory VIII., the 
king became the head of the Church, a position 
still held by the sovereigns of England. This 
headship is called the Royal Supreoiacy (q.v.), 
head-bay, s. 

Hydr. Eng. : That part of a canal lock be- 
tween the upper pond and the bead -gates of 
the lock. 

head-block, e. 

1. Saw-miU ; 

(1) The block on which the head, or fop 


ward ond, of a log rests iu the ordinary savr- 
inill ; the other end is the tail-block, and they 
are parts of the carriago on which the log is 
moved to the saw and gigged back. 

(2) One of the pieces forming the log-bed Id 
a circular or veneer saw mill. 

2. Vehic. : A piece of wood attached below 
to the upper ring of the fifth wheel, also 
having the front edge of the perch mortised 
through its middle. 

head board, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : A board at the head or top, 
as at the head of a bed. 

2. Naut. (PL): The berthing or close railing 
between the head -rails. 

* head -bound, a. Turbaned ; wearing 
a turban. 

“ Fresh supply of head-bound Infidels." 

H vaunt, A Flet. : Knight of Malta, L I. 

bead-cheese, $. 

Cookery: Portions of the head and feet of 
swine, cut up fine, boiled, and pressed into a 
cheese ; also called pork-cheese. 

* head-cloth, s. A covering for the bead. 

* head court, *. 

Old Law : A court, of which three were for- 
merly held in the year, at which all tha free- 
holders who owed suit and presence were re- 
quired to attend, or were fined in default of 
attendance. The number was afterwards re- 
duced to one, and the fines for non-attendance 
were abolished by the Act 20 George II. 

head-dress, s. 

1. The covering and ornaments of a woman's 
head. The forms have been numerous and 
various in successive ages. 

" If ere with hairy honis I planted heads. 

Or discomposed the head- dress at a prude." 

Pope : Rape of the Lock, iv. 74. 

2. Anything resembling a head-dress, and 
prominent on the head. 

“ Aiming birds the males very often appear i* a most 
beautiful heatl-dress, whether it be a crest, aomh, a 
tuft of feathers.' —Addison. 

head foremost, adv . With the head 
first or in front. 

head form, s. The general shape or con- 
tour of the heads of one race considered as a 
means of distinguishing them from other races. 

“ Their skulls . . . accord with the Esquimaux, 
rather than with a Turauiau head-form.” ~ Wilton? 
P re-historic Man, 1. 114. 

head gate, $. 

Hydraulic Engineering : 

1. One of the upper pair of gates of a canal 
lock. 

2. A crown-gate, flood-gate, water-gate, by 
wbicli water is admitted to a raee, run, or sluice* 

head-hunter, s. 

A nthropology ; 

1. Sing. : A member of any of the races 
or tribes mentioned under 2 ; any person who 
collects human heads as trophies. 

•'He adopted the Dyak costume, and became a noto- 
rious head-hunter — h'cppel : Visit to the Indian 
Archipelago, i. 14 1. 

2. Pl. : A name given to several races or 
tribes, notably to the Dyaks and Kyans of 
Borneo and Celebes, on account of their 
savage mania of hunting for beads, generally 
by nocturnal ambuscades, and treasuring them 
as trophies. Tylor (Prim. Cult., i. 414) con- 
nects the barbarous custom with the rite of 
funeral human sacrifice, and says that the 
Dyaks considered that the owner of every 
human head they could procure would serve 
them in the next world, where their rank would 
depend on the number of heads they had taken 
in this. The present nf a head is exacted 
from every aspirant to a Dyak bride. The in- 
fluence of Sir Janies Brooke did a great deal 
to discourage head-hunting, and it is now fast 
disappearing. Kean (Journ. Anthrop. Inst., 
ix. 294), says that the practice also exists, with 
almost identical circumstances, among the 
wild Kirkis, Nagas, and Garos of the eastern 
frontier of Bengal, while traces of it are found 
among the Baltaks and some other races of 
the 1ml ian Archipelago. 

head hunting, s. a. 

A. As sub-t.: The practice of raiding for 
tlie purpose of collecting human beads. 

“Some of the young Dyaks have plainly stated that 
they would give u\t head-hunt mg, were it not for the 
taunts and gil>es of their wives and sweethearts."— 
hep pel : Visit to the hut ian Archipelago, L 129 


boil* bo£; poilt, cat, $ell, chorus, chin, beni?h ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = t, 
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hoad—hoading 


B. As eulj. : Pertaining to or In any way 
connected with the practice described under A. 

head knee, a. 

Ship-build . : A piece of compass-timber 
fayed edgewaye to the atem and cutwater; a 
Check-knee. 


head-water, a. The upper part of a 
stream or river near its source ; one of the 
streams which contribute to form a larger 
stream. 

head wind, *. A wind which blows In 
a direction opposite to the course of a ship. 


head-knot, s. A knot or huoch of rlb- 
bona worn by women on the head. 

* head-lace, a. A ribbon or fillet; hair- 
lace. 


head-light, s. The light carried at the 
front of a locomotive to light the track uod act 
as a aigual.or the white light at the mast-head 
of a moving steamer or other vessel. 

head-louse, a. 

Entorn.: Pediculus capitis. 

* head-lugged, a. Lugged, dragged, or 
drawn by the head. 

"Whose revere uce the headlupged bear would lick.** 
ishilketp. ; Lear, iv. 2. 

head-main, a. The main or principal 
ditch or channel by which water is drawn 
from a stream, Ac., for irrigation, and distri- 
butiou through smaller chaunels. 


head-mark, s. (See extract.) 

"Bead-mark, or. iu other words, that characteristic 

*V ul ,' 1 u d hy tlje hauJ ot Nature upon 

every individual vt her uuiuei'ouo prugeuy .'— . a aricul- 
taral Survey of Peebles. y 


head money, «. Prize-money, tax or 
premium at so much per head. 

head-netting, 5. 

Naut. : An ornamental netting used In raer- 
Chant vessels instead of the fayed plankin rp 
to the head-mils. 


* head-pan, 5 . The brain-pan, the skull, 
head-piece, s. 

1. Armour for the head ; a helmet, a morion 

"A reason for this fiction of tbe oiio-eyed Cyclops, 
was their wearing a head-piece, or martial vizer, that 
bad but oue sight. — //room* : On the Odyssey. 

2. The ornamental engraving placed at the 
top oi the first page of a book, or at the com- 
mencement of a chapter. 

3. The head or skull, as containing the 
brain and seat of thought. 


^ " By some eevends, 

Of head-piece extraordinary." 

Shaken). ; Winters Tale, L 2. 

head-plate, s. 

1. Artil. : The plate which covers the breast 
of the cheeks of a gun-carriage. 

2. Sadd. : The plate strengthening the point 
or cautle of a saddle-tree. 


head-rest, s. 

1. Ord . Lang. : A cushion or support against 
which to place the head in sitting. 

2. Photog. ; An apparatus devised to steady 
and support the head when having one’s por- 
trait takeu. 


head-rope, s. 

Naut. : That part of a bolt-rope sewed to 
the head of a sail. 


head-sail, $. 

Naut. : A foresail. For purposes of manoeu- 
vring ships, the sails are distinguished into 
bead and after sails ; head-sails comprehend- 
ing all sails whose centres lie before the 
general centre of effort of all the sails, and 
after-sails, all whose centres lie abaft that 
point. 


head-sea, s. A sea which runs directly 
against the head of a ship, or rolls against 
her course. 


With a heavy head-sea that prevented our sailing, 
eveu wlieit we got a start."— Lord Dajferin : Letters 
from High Latitudes, Lett. V., p. 21 


* head-silver, s. The same a3 Head- 
pence (q.V.). 


* head-sin, * hcved-sunne, *heefed- 

feinne, s, Capital or deadly sin. 

head-sword, a In Cornish mines a 
term for water running through the adit-level. 

head-timber, s. 

Skip-build. : A crooked timber in the frame 
of n ship's bead, to support the gratings: 
a bracket. 


head-valve, s 

Steam-engine: The delivering- valve : the 
upper air-pump valve. 


head work, * heed-werk, * hedc 
warke, * heid-werk, 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Intellectual or mental lahour. 

* 2. A headache. 

“ Heedwerk. Cephala! gi/t, " — Prompt. Pare. 

IL Arch.: A name given to the heads and 
Other ornaments on the keystones of arches. 

head-yard, «. 

Naut. : One of the yards In the forepart of 
a ship. 

head, * hede, * hed-yn, v.t. A i. [A.S. 
(be)heafdiau; M. Ii. Ger. houbeten.) [Head, «.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To lead, to guide, to direct; to take the 
guidance or direction of; to be or put one’s 
eelf at the head. 

"He was celebrated for bavlug headed e disgraceful 
not at Ablugdon. —Macaulay : But. Eng., ch, vnl. 

2. To form a head to ; to furnish with a 
head. 

FI ve-and -thirty tall ship* of war, headed with 
braacu pikes before. A. Holland : Livy, p. 717. 

3. To go, move, or pass in front of, so aa to 
keep or drive back, or prevent from advancing ; 
to get ahead of. 

4. To oppose, to check ; to act in opposi- 
tion to : as, The wind heads a ship. 

* 5. To behead, to decapitate. 

" Bead aud haug all that offeud that way.’-. 
Shakeip. : Measure for Measure, li. L 

* 6. To lop trees. 

” Von must disbranch them, leaving only the summit 
entire: It may he uece^s&ry to head them too.’ — 
Mortimer : Husbandry. 

B. Intransitive : 

*1. To spring, to rise ; to have source or origin. 
*' A broad river that heads iu the great Blue Ridge." 
— Adair . (Ogilvie.) 

2. To go or tend in a direction ; to be 
directed towards. 

3. To form a head ; to come to a head. 

head -ache, * heaved- eche, s. [Eng. head , 
and ache . J 

1. Ord. Lang. : A pain iu the head. There 
are four leading varieties of it— the organic 
headache, the plethorie headache, the bilious 
or sick headache, and the nervous headache. 
[Cephalalgy.] 

"Headaches »ud shivering fits returned on him 
almost daily ." — Macaulay : Hist . Eng., ch. ixv. 

2. Botany; 

(1) The Common Red Poppy, Papaver Phceas. 
Chiefly iu East Anglia. 

(2) Stellar ia Holostea. 

(3) Cardamine jnratensis. 
headache tree, s. 

Bot. : Premna mtegrijolia. 
headache-weed, s. 

Bot. : Hcdyesmum nutans. (West Indian.) 

* head’-ach -y, a. [Eng. heculach(e); -y.] 
Atflieted with or su fie ring from a headache. 

head -hand, s. [Eng. head , aud band.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A fillet or band for the head 
or hair. 

" The Lord will take away tbe bonnets and tbe head- 
bands" — Isaiah iii. 20. 

2. Book6 ind . ; A strip of plaited silk over a 
mill-board core, or a projecting fillet of fabric, 
which serves as a finish to the top and bottom 
of the sheets inside the back. 

*head -bor ough (gh silent), *head-hor- 

row, s. [Eng. head, and borouyft.] The chief 
or head man of a frankpledge, tithing, or 
decennary ; a kind of village mayor ; also 
known as borsholder or tithing-man. They 
are now called petty constables. 

" A headborough and a constable, a w nn of feme."— 
Camden : A emaines. 

head’-ed, pa. par. A a. [Head, r.J 

A. A a pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Having a head, bearing a head. 

"Schlnocephaloe, as much as to say. headed Uke an 
on ion." — North: Plutarch, p. 133. 


2. Having Intellect or mental faculties ; es- 
pecially in compositiun : as. clear-headed. 
thick' headed, Ac. 


•• Rejecting in tbe 
of armies, eloquent 
arch, p. 621. 


mesne while green . headed generals 
ora bum also. — p. Holland: PluU 


IL Bot. : A term applied when any part of 
a T plant is abruptly thickened at one point. 
Used of cylindrical or terete bodies, asmucor. 
glaudulary hairs, Ac. (Lindley.) 


head r -er, s. [Eng. head ; -er.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* L One who puts or fixes a head on any- 
thing, as a cooper who heads a cask. 

* 2. One who stands at the head of any- 
thing ; a chief, a leader. 

3. A plunge or dive head -fore moat. (Some- 
times used figuratively.) 

"We nuvy surely abut the door and Uke a header* 
— Inzid « Srbditopol (IB&C), ch, xiv. 

IL Technically: 

L Bricklaying: A brick laid with its end, or 
head, in the face of the wall. It acta as a 
hond. [Bond.] 

"It the header of oue side of tbe wall i» toothed m 
much aa tbe stretcher on tbo outside, It would be a 
atrouger tootblug.’'~J/carom, 

2. Husb. ; A form of reaper. [Heading- 

MACHINE.] 

head -fast, a. [Eng. head , and fast.] 

Naut. : A rope by which the head of a vessel 
U made fast to a quay or vessel alongside. 

" Keeping op one another with tbelr headfatt t ot 
shore .’— Defoe ; Tour, L 64. 


head -first, ado. [Eng. head, and jtrsfi] With 
the head first or in front; head -fore most. 


*hcad-ful, a. [Eng. head ; •/«!(*).] Aa 
much as the head or brain would hold. 

“I ll undertake with a handful of *ilver to buy A 
headful of wit at any time. "—Ford. : 'Tit Pity. 1. 2. 

* head'-gar-gle, «. lEng. head, and gargle.) 
A disease iu cattle. 

"For the headgargle give powder of fenugreek. ' 
Mortimer : Husbandry. 

head-gear, s. [Eng. head , and gear.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The covering, dress, or onut* 
ments of the headL 

"The plume m>ou bis headgear .* 

Longfellow: Song of Hiawatha, x. 

2. Harness. : The bridle of a horse ; the 
head-stall aud hit. 


* head -hung, o. [Eng. head , and hung.) 

Despondent. 

" Geutlemen, be not head-hungf— Shirley • Afrci in 
a Cage, ili, 

head' i-ly, adv. [Eng. heady ; -ly.] In a 
heady manner ; rashly, hastily, foolishly. 

head l-ness, * head -I-nesse, a. [Eng. 

heady ; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being heady; 
rashness, hastiness. 

"The brain-sick headinest of the Lutheran*.*— 
Sfrype: Memorials ; f^ueen Mary (ui. 1534 J. 

2. The quality or state of being beady ; in- 
toxicating, or apt to affect the head. 

head ing, s. [Eng. head; - ing .] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act or process of providing or fitting 
with a head. 

2. The foam, froth, or head on liquor. 

II. Technically: 

1. Books, dc. : 

(1) An inscription at the head of an article, 
written or printed. 

(2) A running-title at the top of a page. 

2. Brewing : A preparation of eqnal parts of 
alum and green vitriol, used iu brewing. 

3. Coopering : The pieces which compose a 
cask -head. The central piece is called the 
middle, the side pieces are the cants. 

4. Fireworks: The device of a signal rocket; 
such as a star-heading, a bounce-heading. 

5. Masonry £ Bricklaying : A course of 
headers ; the ends of the stones or bricks pre- 
sented outward. 

6. Mining: 

(1) The end of a drift or gallery : as, The 
heading is in solid rock, and is driven by 
blastiug and quarrying. 

(2) A gallery, drift, or adit in a mine, or iu 
the line of an intended tunnel, especially one 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, carnal, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot^ 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, our, rule, full; try, Syrian. 00, ee = e; ey = a. qu - kw. 
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cf relatively small size, which forms a gullet 
In which men work, ami which is afterwards 
enlarged by exteosion sideways aud down* 
ward to constitute a tunnel. 

(3) A horizontal passage between the shifts 
or turns of the working parties. 

7. Sewing : The extension of a line of ruf- 
fling above the line of stitch. 

heading-chisel, s. A chisel for cutting 
down the head of a mortiaa ; a mortise chisel. 

hcading-olreler, s. 

Coopering : A machine for cutting down and 
dressing the pieces to form the head of a cask. 
The heading stuff is clamped between two 
discs, trimmed by a saw, and dressed by re- 
volving cutters. 

heading- course, s. 

Bricklaying : A horizontal course of bricks 
or masonry in which the pieces are laid with 
their heads in front ; that is, across the thick- 
ness of the wall. 

heading- joint, s. 

1. Join.: A square or butting joint of two 
>ieces, as of sections of hand-railing, floor 
loards, &c. The junction is secured by dowel, 

tongue and groove, or otherwise. 

2. Masonry : The joiut between two vous- 
eoirs in the same course. 

heading-knife, s. 

1. Sadd. : A round-headed knife used to 
ent out holes in leather, too large for the ap- 
plication of punches, and smaller than are 
conveniently made by the round knife, which 
is the ordinary cutting-tool of the saddler. 

2. The currier's knife with one straight and 
one cross handle, aud a turned-over edge. It 
is used in scraping hides aud reducing them 
to an even thickness. 

3. Coopering : A knife for cutting the cham- 
fer of the head of a cask. 

heading-machine, s. 

1. Agric. : A machine for cutting off the 
heads of grain in the. field, instead of harvest- 
ing the whole straw. The machine was tried 
awhile in Illinois, but its use is believed to 
have been abandoned except in California 
and South Australia, where it is named after 
its inventor, Ridley. The machine ia now 
always associated with a travelling thrasher, 
the ripe heads of grain being cut as ia usual 
with reapers, a reel sweeping the heads into a 
well, from which they are raised by a con- 
veyor to the thrashing-cylinder, and thence 
pass to the sieves and Ian. 

2. Metal-working : 

(1) A maehine in which bolt blanks are 
licaded by swaging between dies, or upsetting. 

(2) A maehine for forming the heads of pius. 

3. Coopering : A machine for making heads 
of casks. The middle piece and cants are 
jointed and dowelled together and placed be- 
tween two circular discs, so arranged upon 
lathe mandrels that the stock from which the 
head is to be cut is placed between the heads 
and clamped by serewing up the loose man- 
drel ; when the heads are revolved, the heading 
passes between two adjustable arras, having 
the tools that cut the head to the desired 
diameter and bevel the edge at the same time. 

heading-tool, s. 

Forg . ; A tool used in swaging heads on 
sterna of bolts. The rod is run through the 
hole of the required form and size, and the 
projecting portion is upset or hammered down, 
forming a knob. This is brought to shape by 
a swage. 

head -land, “head-lond, *hev-ed-lond, 

a. [Eng. head, and land.] 

1. A point of land projecting into the sea ; 
& cape, a promontory, a head. 

** Pioua seamen, as they passed. 

Have toward that holy headland cast 
Oblations." Moore: Eire- W or shipper t. 

2. A ridge or strip of unemployed land near 
a fence, or at the end of furrows. 

head -ledge, s. [Eng. head , and ledge.] 

Shipbuild. : One of those portions of the 
raised vim around the edge of a hatchway 
which run athwart ship. [Coaminos.] 

head less, * head-lesse, *hede-les, 

* heed les, 41 hcv-cd-les, a. [Eng. head; 
-less. ] 


1. Without a head; having no head ; de- 
prived of the head ; beheaded. 

" Tlwt headletn man 
I thought had been my lord." 

Shake tp. : Cymbellnc, v. 1. 

2. Having no head, chief, or leader. 

•‘They rested not until they had made the empire 
stand headiest about seventeen years." — Ealelgh : Hitt. 
Of the World. 

*3. Destitute of understanding, wit, orintel- 
lect ; foolish, rash, obstinate, inconsiderate. 

" Witless heudlnesa In judging, or of headlett hardi- 
ness in condemning. '—Spender: State of Ireland. 

* 4. Having no foundation ; groundless. 

head'-Une, s. [Eng. head, and Zinc.] 

1. Print. : The top line of a page in which 
the running title and folio are given, or the 
subject of the chapter or page. 

2. Naut. : One of the ropes at the head of a 
sail, by which it ia made fast to the yards. 

head -long, * head ling, * bed -ling, 

* hed lyng, *hed-lyngcs, * heed ling, 

* he ved ljnige, adv. m a. [Eng. head, 
and suff. -long ; A. 8. lunga, as in grurul-lunga 
= from the ground.] 

A, As adverb : 

1. With tho head flrat or foremost ; head- 
foremost. 

"Him the Almighty Power 
Hurled headlong darning from the ethereal sky." 

Milton . P. L. % L 45. 

2. With violence or force ; violently; pre- 
cipitately. 

"Foyers came headlong down through the birch- 
wood."— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xlil. 

3. Hastily ; without delay or respite. 

4. Rashly, inconsiderately, precipitately, 
without deliberation. 

" Difficulties and dangers into which he was runnLng 
headlong ." — Mievaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 

B. As adjective : 

1. Steep, precipitous. 

" This world's hazardous and headlong shore/ 

Cowper : Sill of Mortality, 1788. 

2. Rushing violently or precipitately. 

"Torn by headlong torrents." — Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. V. 

3. Rasli, thoughtless, precipitate. 

"Wlmt cuthusinst so headlong, what politician so 
hardened, as to stand up in defence of a. system calcu- 
lated for a curse to mankind."— Burko : Vindication of 
Sutural Society. 

* 4. Sudden, precipitate. 

" It came to a headlong overthrow."— Sidney, 

* head-long, v.t. [Headlong, adv.] To 
precipitate ; to send headlong. 

" Ignorance that headlongt us to confusion.”— 
Adams: Works, iii. 9& 

* head' long ly, adv. [Eog. headlong ; -Zy.] 
In a headlong manner ; headlong. 

" So suatchiugly or headlong! y driven. — Chapman : 
Homer ; Iliad, xv. (Comm. I. 

* head -lohg-wi^e, adv. [Eng. headlong; 
-wise.] In a headlong manner ; headlong. 

"The klngdome should not returns to them and 
tlieirliue, but ohuuhl still run on end. aod headlong - 
toitc fall unto such base varlets. — P. Holland: Limiis, 
p. 29. 

* head’-ly, a. [Eng. head; - ly .] Rash, head- 
strong, heady. (Only in the First Folic of 
Shakespeare : Henry V., iii. 3.) 

head -man, 3. [Eng. head, and man.] 

1. Ord. Lang. .* A chief, a leader, a head 
worker ; specif., in the West Indies, the fore- 
man of a gang of negro labourers. 

2. Pot. : Plantago Umceolata. 

head' men ey, s. [Eng. head , and money.] 

A capitation tax. 

head -most, a. [Eng. head , and wosZ.] The 
most forward ; the most advanced ; lirst in 
line or order. 

"Tbe headmott horseman rode alone." 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, L 6. 

head' mould, s. [Eng. head, and mould. 1 The 
bones of the brain ; the skull. 

headmould-shot, s. 

Anat. : A malfornmtioo seen in some infants, 
by which the coronal or other sutures of the 
skull have their edges shot over one another. 
It generally ends in convulsions and death, 
brought on by compression of tho brain. 
(Quincy.) 

head - mould - mg, s. [Eng. head , and 
moulding. 

Arch. : A moulding over a door or window. 


Hca don, «. [From Ileadon Hill in the Iale 
of Wight.] (See etym. and compound.) 

Headon-serlcs, s. 

Geol. : A sub-division of the British Upper 
Eocene beds, containing marine and fresh- 
water sheila. 

* head'-pcn 50 , s. pi. [Eng. head, and pence. ] 
A poll or capitation tax, exacted chiefly in 
Northumberland ; abolished under Henry VI. 

head-post. s. [Eng. head and posf.] A 
stanchion by the manger in a atable. 

head-quar-ter. 5 , s. pi. [Eng. head y and 

quarters.] 

1. Tho quarters or place of residence of the 
commander-iii-cliief of an anny. 

2. The principal residence of any chief or 
person in authority. 

3. The place whence orders are issued; the 
centr* of authority. 

"The bmlu, which is the headquarters, or office of 

Intel I igence. "— Collier. 

4. The place where one resides. 

hcadquarters’-staff, s. 

Mil. : The staff attached to the commander- 
in-chief of an army. 

* head-rail (1), s. [Eng. head, and rail = a 
veil.] A kerchief used as a head-dress, 

head -rail (2), s. [Eng. heady and rail.) 

1. Carp. : The upper rail or horizontal piece 
of a door-frame. 

2. Ship-build. : One of the elliptic rails at 
the head of a ship, 

*head' shake, s. [Eng. head , md shake.] A 
significant shake of the head. 

" With arms encumbered thus, or this headshake.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, 1. 5. 

head' ship, s. [Eng. head; -sh ip.] The state 
or position of being a head or chief ; authority ; 
supreme power ; chief place or position. 

“I can see no ground . . . that God. or Nature 
evere intended him au universal headship/'— Glannllr 
Vanity of Dogmatizing, ch. xv. 

% Headship of Christ : 

TkeoL : A phrase frequently used by tha 
Non-intrusion party prior to the disruption 
of the Scottish Church in 1S43, and designed 
to assert that Christ was Head of His Church, 
and that all ecclesiastical arrangements should 
conform to tha principles He taught. 

head^'-man, s. [Eng. heads, and man.] 

1. One who cuts off heads ; an executioner. 
"And the headsman with his bare arm rendy." 

Byron: Puritina . XT. 

2. A labourer in a colliery who conveys the 
coals from the working to the horseway. 

* head-spring, s. [Eng. head, aud spring.] 
A source, an origin. 

head -stall, s. [Eng. head, and stall.) 

Manege : 

1. The bridle minus the bit and rein. 

2. The halter minus the hitch mg-strap, 

head' -stick, s. [Eng. head , and stick.] 

1. Print. : A piece of furniture formiog the 
margin at the heads of pages. 

2. Naut. : A short, round stick, with a hole 
at each end, through which the head-rope of 
some sails is thrust. 

head'-stoek, s. [Eng. head, and stock.] 

1. Turn.: That portion of a lathe which 
contains the mandrel or live spindle on which 
the work ia chucked or to which it is dogged. 
The live-head as distinguished from the dead- 
head. 

2. The head which supports the entters in 
a planing-machine. 

head-stone, s. [Eng. head, end stone.) 

* 1. The principal stone in a foundation ; a 
chief or corner-stoue. 

"The stone. which tbe buildere refused Is becom* 
the headstone. — Ptulm cxvlli 24. [Prayer Book, j 

2. A stone at the head a grave. 

head-strong, a. [Eng. head, and strong.) 

I. Not easily restrained ; ungovernable ; 
obstinate ; determined on following one’s own 
course ; intractable ; rash. 

"Such was tbe furle of fliese headstrong steeds. 

Spenser : p. (£., V. viit. 41. 


boil, bo^: pout, jovtrl ; eat, 9ell, chorus, ^hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expeet, Xenophon, eyist, ing. 
-cian. tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun; -Jion, -sion = zhim. -cious, -tious, -sioiis = shus. -hie, -die, &c. -b§l, dgl. 
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headstrongness — Y earn 


2. Marked or directed by determination or 
uugovernalde will ; obstinate ; intractable ; 
rash ; thoughtless. 

’■ One that did fulfil 
Too perfectly tils headstrong will." 

Wordsworth ; White Doe of Hylttorxe, x. 

* h6ad -strong-ness, s. [Eng. heaiktrong ; 
•7iess,J The quality or state of being liead- 
atrong.) 

% head - tire, s. [Eng. head, and tire. ] Dress or 
attire for the head ; head-dress. (1 A'sdroaiii. 6.) 

head -wall, s. [Eng. head, and wall.] 

Arch: The wall in the same plane as the 
face of the arch which forms the exterior of a 
bridge. ( Ogilvie .) 

head-way, s. [Eng. head, and way.] 

I, Ord. Lang. : The progress made by a ship 
ia motion ; progress, advance. 

II. Technically: 

1. Arch.: The clear height of a passage- 
way, tunnel, gallery, doorway, arch, <fcc. 

2. Min. : A gallery nt right angles to the 
main passage way to the shaft of a coal mine ; 
a heading. 

2i To make headway : To make progress, to 
advance, to progress. 

heady, * head-le, a. [Eng. head; -y.) 

*1. Rash, hasty, headstroug, precipitate, 
thoughtless ; liable to be hurried on by pas- 
sion or will ; ungovernable, intractable. 

“ ‘Awe their violence with your authority." 

‘Are they grown bo heady I ' 

Beaum. A Flet : Pilgrim, v. 

*2. Marked or caused by rashness, thought- 
lessness, obstinacy, or ao ungovernable will. 

" There might you see the sods, lu sundry shapes, 
Coiuiuittiug heady riots. 

Marlowe Hero A Leander, Best. 1. 

*3. Violeut, impetuous. 

“Never csme reformation In a noon. 

With such a heady current" 

Shakesp. : Henry V., i. 1. 

4. Apt to affect the head ; intoxicating, in- 
flaming. 

“[John] has had something heady 
That makes him uu steady. ‘ 

Hood. Table of* Errata, 

heal (1), *hele (1), *helie, heel, v.t. & i. 
[A.S. h<tlan= to make whole, from hdl= whole ; 
cogn. with Dut. heelen, from heel — whole ; 
Icel. heila , from heill = hale ; Dan. hcle , from 
heel — hale; Sw. hela, from hel; Goth, hail- 
jan, from /mils; Ger. heilen , from heil.) 
[Hale, Health, Whole.) 

A, Transitive : 

L Literally: 

1. To make whole or sound ; to cure of a 
disease or wound, or of any deraugement of 
the organs. 

“And bis seruaunt was healed the selfe houxe.’" — 
Bible (1551), Matthew viii. 

2. To make whole ; to cause to cicatrize. 
“After separation of the eschar, I deterged and 

healed.’— Wiseman: Surgery. 

3. To remove or subdue, as a disease or 
wound. 

“ His woundes wyd© 

Not throughly healed." Spenser: F. Q., I. v. 45. 

II. Figuratively : 

* 1. To make pure, to purify, to remove foul 
©r feculent matter from. 

“Thus eaith the Lord, I have healed these waters.’— 

1 Ringt ii. 2L 

2. To reconcile, to accommodate : as, To 
heal disseusions. 

3. To make pure ; to free from guilt. 

“With his stripeB w© are healed.'— Itaiah till. 5. 

B. Intrans. : To grow or become sound or 
whole; to return to or resume a whole or 
sound state. 

“Those wounds heal 111 that men do give themselves.* 
Shakesp. : Troilut A Cretsida, iiL 8. 

21 For the difference between to heal and to 
rare, see Cure. 

heal all, s. 

I, Ord. Lang. ; A panacea. 

II. Lot.: (1) Rhodiola rosea ; (2) Valeriana 

Tfhcinalis. 

heaVbite, heal-dog, s. 

Hot. : Alyssum calycinum. 

‘heal (2), *hele (2). v.t. [A.S. hdan .) 

1. To conceal, to hide, (o cover. 

“ Parde, we women comieu nothing Arte." 

Chaucer ■ C. T., 6.532. 

2. To cover, as a roof with tiles, &c. 


heal’-a ble, a. [Eng. heal; -able.] Capable 
of being healed ; curable. 

he aids, *. [Etym. doubtful.) 

IVeuv. : The harness for shedding the warp- 
threads in a loom; the hcddle. The threads 
arc doubled in pairs, and arranged in sets so 
as to shift the warp- threads as may be required 
for plain, twill, or llgured weaving. 

heal' cr (1), a. [Eng. heal (1) ; -er.) One who 
beala or cures ; a eurer ; a remedy or cure. 

11 Plantaiue 1 b a great healer ot any sore whatsoever.* 
—P. Holland : Plinie, cli. xxvi . ch. xiv. 

*heal er (2), t hel li-er, s. [Eng. Ami (2); 
-er.] (See extract.) 

“ la the west, be that cover* a house with Blaie*. Is 
called a healer or hellier." — Hay : South A P ut Country 
Word*. 

* heal' fang, s. [A.S. healsfung, from heals — 
the neck, and fang = a catching.] 

1. The puaishment of the pillory. 

2. A fine in commutation of the punishment 
of the pillory, payable to the king or chief lord. 

*heal ful, a. [Eng. heal; -ful(l).~\ Tending 
to heal or cure ; healing. 

11 Water of heal/ul wisdom.*— Ecclus xv. g. 

heal' iri£ (1), * heal yng, hoal ynge, 
‘heal-inge, * heel-yng, pr. pur., a., & $. 
[Heal (1), p.) 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Curing; tending to heal; having the 
power or quality of healing. 

*2. Mild, gentle, soothing, mollifying; as, 
healing words. (Milton.) 

C. As subst. : The act, art, or power of 
curing. 

“ ThegyfteB of h+dynge. Bible: 1 Corinth. xIL (1551.) 

21 The healing art; The art or science of 
medicine. 

heal ing (2), 8. [Heal (2), v.j The art or 
process of covering roofs with tiles, &c. 

healing stone, s. A roofing slate or tile. 

“ For the cover! ug of houses there are three sorts of 
slate, which from that use take the name of healing. 
Stones.”— Carew : Survey of Cornwall, fo. 6. 

healing tissue, s. 

Lot. Phys. ; A tissue which heals injared 
parts. It differs from the generating and 
suberose tissues. (Thome.) 

heal-ihg-ly, adv. [Eng. limling(l) ; -ly.) In 
a healing manner ; so as to beal or enre. 

•heal -less, •heale-lesse, a. [Eag. heal; 
-less.] Unhealed, uncured, ill. 

“ How might a wight in tunneut and in drede 
And healelesse you send aa ye l gladnesse." 

Chaucer. Troilut A Cressida, bk v. 

*heaT-some, a. [Eng. heal ; -some.) Heal- 
ing, healthy, healthsome, wholesome. 

health, *helth, s. [A.S. hedth ; from hdU — 
whole ; hwlan - to heal.] 

1. Freedom from bodily illness ornnsound- 
ness ; a sound and healthy state of all tlie 
parts of an organized being, when all the 
organs perform their natural functions freely 
and properly. 

“ There ia scarce any [folly] against which warnings 
sre of lew efficacy than the neglect of health.’ — 
Humbler . No 48. 

2. Soundness of intellect and morals ; purity, 
goodness, righteousness, uprightness. 

“There ia no health in ns. - * — Common Prayer ; 
General Confession. 

* 3. Divine grace or favour ; salvation. 

“ That thy way may be known ujxm earth, thy 
saving health among all uatioua Ptal m Ixvii. 2. 

* 4. Welfare, prosperity. 

“ To the state’s best health .* 

Shakesp . , I'itnan of Athens, iL 2. 

5. A wish of happiness and prosperity in 
pledging a person in a toast. 

“ Drinking health to bride and groom. ’ 

Tennyson : In Memorinm (Cone.), S3. 

6. A toast ; a pledge in drinking. 

“ He asked leave to begin two healths: the first was 
lo the king's mistress, and the secoud to bis wife/— 
J/otPel. 

21 The Board of Health was appointed by 11 
k 1*2 Vic. c. 63, passed in 1848. It was recon- 
structed ia 1S54. In 1858 its powers were 
transferred to the Privy Council. 

health guard, s. 

Navt: Officers appointed to carry out quar- 
antine regulations. 


health-officer, s. A public official aj- 
pointed to look alter the sanitary matU-iv of b 
district. 

health drihk-lhg, s. [Eng. health, an - ! 
drinking.] Tin- actor practice of pledging a 
person in drinking. 

” Of ftocial meals, of healthdrinking, of caxdpl*) - 
—Macaulay : Hue. Eng., ch. xviii. 

health ful, a. [Eag. health ; -/ul(l).] 

1. Full of or enjoying good health ; free 
from disease or uusoundness ; in the enjoy- 
ment of health ; healthy. 

' In heatU\ful body how 
A healthful mind the longest to maintain.’ 

Armstrong : Of Preserving Health, bk_ L 

2. Tending to promote health ; wholesome, 
aalubrious, salutary ; as, a healthful climate. 

“So rich in soyle. *o healthfulte In her ayre.- 

Browne: Hritaxxnias Pastorals, bk. iL, t, L 

* 3. Well-diaposed. 

“ Sach an exploit have I in hand. 

Had yon an healthful ear to hear ib* 

Shakesp. ; Julius Casar, IL L 

health'-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. healthful; -ly.] 

1. la health. 

2. Wholesomely ; in a manaer tending to 
promote health ; salubriously. 

“ A place of retirement, ft e ilthfully and pleasantly 
seated .“—Strype: Life of Parker (an. 1653). 

heal th’-fiil ness, a. (Eng. healthful; -ness. J 

1. The quality or stale of being healthy, 
or in health. 

“ It would condnce much to their healthfulnets.”— 
Fuller: Worthies; tledf<crdshire. 

2. The quality of being healthy, wholesome, 
or salutary. 

“Notouly the habltableuen. but health fulness, of 
that climate and coautry."— Hoyle : Works, v. Cia 

health -l-ly, a. [Eng. healthy; -ly.) Ia a 
healthy, wholesome, salubrious, or salutary 
conditioa or state. 

health l-ness, s. [Eng. healthy; -new.) The 
quality or state of beiag healthy ; health ; 
salubrity. 

“These advantagea were greatly enhanced by the 
healthiness of iU climate .'* — Anson : Voyages, bk. bl. 
ch. il. 

* health'-Ist,s. [Eng. health; -tsf.] One whe 
iodulges to excess in the drinking of healths. 

“ It seemed a Btrang© thing to AnarcharBla the Scy- 
thian, as Laertiua observes, to Bee the Greeks drink 
in small cruses .at the begluuiug of their feasts, and iu 
large bowls at the latter end ; (an order ill imitated by 
the lavieh heaithisls of our time) as If they Intended not 
satisfaction, and refreshing of nature, but wilful ex 
cesse."— Bp. Hall: Christian Moderation, bk L, S 7. 

4 health '-less, a. (Eng. health ; -less.) 

1. Not in the enjoymeot of health; sick; 
ill; iatirm. 

“ A healthless body and a sad disease do seldom make 
men weary of this world. ^ ‘‘—Bp. Taylor: Holy Dying, 
ch. ill., 5 a. 

2. Not conducive to health ; nahealthy ; un- 
wholesome. 

“They are healthless, chsrveable, aud oseleaa.* — 
Bp. Taylor ; Holy Dying, ch. i»i., 5 8, 

health less-ness, 9. [Eng. healthless; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being healthless. 

“The incouveniencesor hcalthlcssnessot the person." 
—Bp. Taylor: Hule qf Cons., bk it, ch. IiL, rule 8. 

4 health-some, a. [Eng. health , and snff. 
-some.] Healthy ; tending to promote health ; 
wholesome. 

“To whose fool mouth no healthsome tlr breathes lu." 

Shakesp. : Borneo A Juliet, lv. &. 

* health' -some -ness, * health'- some- 
nessc, 5. [Eng. healthsome ; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being healthsome. 

“He (Czsarl himself made to many iorneyes as h© 
thought sufficient for chanuge of the places for health- 
somenetsc.” — Golding: Ccesar. fo. 21 L 

health '-y, a. [Eng. health ; -y.) 

1. Enjoying good health ; being ia a sonnd 
state of body ; hale ; sound ; free from disease 
or sickness. 

“They that haunt the healthy limbs alone." 

Bp. Hall : Satires, iil. A 

2. Condncive or tending to health ; whole- 
some ; healthsome ; salubrious ; salutary. 

" Gardening or husbandry, and working in wood, are 
fit ami healthy recreations for a man of study or busi- 
ness. "— Locke. 

3. Morally wholesome, or salutary : as. There 
is a healthy tone in a liook. 

heam, * hame, s. [A.S. hama, homn = a cover- 
ing ; O. Sax. & O. H. Ger. hamo (in composi- 
tion) ; cf. Icel. hams = the slough of a anake ; 
O. Dnt, ha vina ~ afterbirth.] The afterbirth 
or secundine of an animal. 


(Etc, f£t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pit, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, eur, rule, full; try, Syrian, as, oe * e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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heap, * heep, * hcepe, * hep, * hope, s. 

I A. fib hedp; cogn. with l>ut. hoop; lcel. lumr; 
Dan. hob; Sw. hop ; Ger. haufe ; O. H. Ger. 
fcg/o; Kuss. kerpa; Lith. kaupas.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. An accumulation of maoy things thrown 
together ; a pile ; a mass, 

'• The <lea4 were fallen down hy haipt, one apoa 
another."— Wisdom xvill. 23. 

2. A crowd ; a throng ; a rabble ; a cluster. 

"Amongst this princely heap." 

Sltakerp.: liichard III., 1L 1. 

3. A great quantity ; a mass ; a largo num- 
ber. 

*• A vast heap both of places of scripture, and quo- 
tations. "— Burnet: Hitt, Rcjorm. (an. 1534). 

II. Technically: 

1. Print.: The pile of wet paper to l>e fed 
to, or of printed paper delivered from, a 
machine or press. 

2. Min . : The refuse or sterile gaugue thrown 
into a pile. 

* heap-flood, * heape-flud, s. A heavy 

sea. 

"Swasht wyth a royaterua heape-fiud. ’ 

Stanyhurti .* Virgil ; .Eneid L 12-t 

heap-keeper, s. 

Min. : A miner who attends to the cleaning 
of coal on the surface. 

♦heap -meal, * heape - meale, adv. 
Confusedly; in heaps. 

** Poor the same forth hy heape^meale'—P. Holland : 
Camden, p. 7L 

heap, * hep-en, * hep-ln, v.t. [A.S. hedpian .) 
[Heap, s.) 

1. To throw together or lay In a heap, mass, 
or pile ; to mass ; to pile. 

" Heap oa wood, kindle the fire ."— EiekM xxlv. 10. 

2. To accumulate ; to amasa ; to bring to- 
gether. 

" Aad the late dignities heap'd op to them." 

Shaketp. : Macbeth, 1. A 

3. To form or round into a heap, as In 
measuring. 

H Heap is often followed by vp or on, as in 
examples above. 

heap’-er, a. [EDg. heap ; -er.) One who 
heaps, accumulates, or amasses ; one who 
makes heaps or piles. 

* heap’-y, a. [Eng. heap; -y.) Lying In 
heaps; heaped. (Dry den: Virgil; Eel. vii. 70.) 

hear, * heare, * heer, * heere, * here, 

* herein, * huyre (pa. t. * herd, * herde, 
heard ; pa. par. * herd, * iherd, heard), v.t. 
& i. (A.S. hyran, hb-ttn (pa. t. hyrdt, pa. par. 
gehijred); cogn. with Dut. hooren; lcel .heyra; 
Dan. Mire; Sw. hora; Goth, hausjan ; Ger. 
h&ren ; O. H. Ger. ftorjau.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To perceive by the sense of hearing ; to 
perceive or be cognizant of by the ear. 

** He Annie angle* eyogo an Ley hy the lysta ttys." 

Robert of Gloucester, p. 279. 

2. To give audience to ; to listen to ths 
words of. 

” He Bent for Paul, cad heard Win concerning the 
faith In Christ."— Act* xxlv. 2 L 

3. To listen to one repeating as a task or 
the like ; to listen to the repetition of : as, To 
hear a lesson. 

4. To be a hearer of ; to attend the preach- 
ing or ministration of. ( Colloquial .) 

5. To try In a court of justice : as, The case 
was heard last term. 

6. To attend at a court of justice for the 
hearing of judicially ; to sit in a court or as a 
judge for the trying and determination of. 

M Hear the cause*, and Jadge righteously."— DeuL L 16. 

7. To attend aa a worshipper at. 

" And fastetb ofte and hereth messa.* 

Gower: 

8. To regard with favour; to listen or accede 
to the request or claims of. 

"They think they Bball be heard for their much 
speaking."— Matthew vL 7. 

9. To pay heed or attention to ; to respect, 
to heed, to obey ; to attend to the teaching, 
doctrines, or odvice of. 

"They have Moses and the prophets, let them Aear 
them.'*— Luke xvL 29. 

10. To learn ; to be tanght. 

** I apeak to the world those things which 1 have 
heard of him."— John Viii. 26. 

♦ 11. To learn or be informed of by report. 

" Until her husband's welfare she did hear." 

Shaketp. : Rape of Lucrece, 263, 


B. Intransitive: 

1. To have or enjoy the aense of bearing, or 
the faculty of perceiving sound. 

“ The car la act that which heart ; but the organ by 
which we hear. "— -Reid: Oh the Intellectual A Active 
Powers, Easay 1L, ell. i. 

2. To hearken, to listen, to attend. 

" Hear , all ye Trojans, all ye Grecian bauds,” 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad hi. 123. 

3. To learn by listening ; to be told ; to re- 
ceive from anoLhcr information by word of 
luoutb. 

'* He beeaa with right a mery chero, 

HU talc anon, end aalde as ye shal here, 

Chaucer: C. 21, 860. 

* 4. To be heard of ; to be reported. 

* 5. To be called ; to answer to a name. (A 
Intinism.) 

11 Or hea^tt thou rather pure ethereal stream. 
Whoso fountain who shall tell ?" 

Milton : P L., ill. 7. 

% (1) * To hear a bird sing: To receive 
private communication. 

" I will lay odds, that ere tills year expire, 

We bear our civil swords and native fire 
As far as France. I hear a bird toting." 

Shakcip . ; 2 Henry I V„ v. 5. 

(2) To hear tell of: To hear by report ; to be 
informed of. (V vigor.) 

(3) To hear say To hear by report. 

"For I heard tay that there were some homely 
theevea, some pickers in this worshipful bouse.’ — 
Latimer: Sermon on the Got pel on St Andrew t Day. 

* (4) To hear well or ill : To be praised (or 
censured) ; to be well (or ill) spoken of. 

"They are these make mee heare to ill, both In 
towne and couotrey, as I doe. ' — Ren Joiuon : Masques ; 
Love Restored. 

bear, interj . [Properly the imperative of the 
verb, and more fully hear him (q.v.).] An 
exclamation or cry used in reference to the 
words of a speaker ; it may indicate, accord- 
ing to the toue in which it is uttered, admira- 
tion, acquiescence, indiguation, or derision. 
It is frequently repeated as “i/ear, hear." 

* hear him, interj. (See extract.) 

“The phrase ‘hear him,' a phrase which had origi- 
nally been used only to silence irregular noises, aud to 
remind members ol the duty of attending to the dis- 
cussion, had, during some years, heeu gradindly be- 
coming what it now is— that is to say, a cry indicative, 
according to the tone of admiration, acquiescence, in- 
dignatluu, or derision.”— Macaulay : Hint. Eng., ch. xi. 

heard, pret. & pa. par. [Hear, v.) 

* heard, s. [Herd.] 

* heard - groomc, * herde - grome, s. 

[llERDGROOM.] 

* beards, s. pi. [Haros.] 

* beared, pa. par. [Hear, t\] 

hear’-cr, * heer-er, *her-er, *hier-ere, 

s. [Eng. hear ; -er.J 

1. One who hears or listens to anything ; 
an auditor ; one of an audience. 

14 Filled their hearers 
With strange invention.” 

Shakesp, : Macbeth , ill. 1. 

2. One who attends the mioistry or dis- 
courses of another. 

hear-irig, herding, * heer-yng, pr. par., 
a., & s. [Hear, v.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as II. 

2. Tlie act of listening to anything ; at- 
tention to what is orally communicated ; 
audience. 

“Speak to hi* gentle hearing kind commends." 

Shaketp. : Richard II., iii. 3. 

3. An audience ; a reception for tha pm posa 
of listening to what one has to say. 

*' Aa a private persou he requested a hearing, and 
protested, in the name of bia brethren, against the 
royal mandate ."—Macaulay : Hut. Eng., cb. xix. 

4. A judicial trial or investigation of a 
auit ; the listening to, considering, and deter- 
mining of the facts, evidence, and arguments 
iu a cause. 

" Leave you to the hearing of tbe cause.” 

Shake tp. : Measure for Measure, IL 1- 

5. Reach of the ear; the distance within 
which one can hear ; earshot. 

"The fox had the good luck to be within hearing."— 
L’ Estrange ; Fables. 

t>. A scolding, a lecture. 

II. Anal. £ Fhys. : It is on the auditory 
nerve, the porfto mollis of the seventh pair. 


situated in the temporal bone, that the sonor- 
ous unduUitioua make their impression, the 
vibrations being propagated through the sur- 
rounding medium, generally air, by the cor- 
responding waves or undulations they produce 
in it. A slight laxity nf the mnnbrana tym- 
paid is usual, permitting vibrations in accord- 
ance with grave or deep tones ; by the action 
of the tensor tymjani this may be tightened 
so as to vibrate with sharper or higher tonca. 
This sense may be increased by cultivation, aa 
in the case of musicians, and in people exposed 
to danger or living by hunting. The pitch 
depends on the number of \ibratious in a 
given time, the high notes being the quickest, 
and the low the slowest. The strength or 
loudness depends on the force and extent of 
the vibrations. The timbre or quality of musi- 
cal souuds, as of the flute, violin, &c., all 
sounding a note of the same pitch, depends on 
dillcrences of form in the undulations. 

U Hearing in presence : 

Scots Law : A formal hearing of counael 
before tbe whole of the judges. 

hearing-trumpet, a The same as Ear- 
trumpet (q.v.). 

heark'-en (firat t silent), *herk-en, 
*herk‘nen, *hark-ne, v.t. & i. [A.S. 

hyrenian, heorenian , from hyran =-= to hear ; 
cogn. with O. Dut. horcken, harken, harcken, 
from Dut. hooren = to hear ; Ger. horchen, from 

O. H. Ger. h6rjan; Ger. horen — to hear.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To hear by listening ; to perceive with 
the car. 

"[IJ hearken, if I may, her business here.” 

Mdton: Comm, 189, 

2. To listen to with attention ; to pay at- 
tention to ; to regard. 

" The kiug of Naples hearkent my brother's suit." 

Shaketp. : Tempett, L & 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To listen ; to lend the ear ; to pay atten- 
tion, regard, or obedience. 

"To hearken once again to the suit* 

Shaketp. : Tempett. lit 8. 

*2. To inquire ; to ask about. 

** Hearken after their offence." 

Shaketp. ; Much Ado About .Vot hi tig, v. L 

* 3. To be on the alert ; to lie in wait, 

" The youngest daughter whom you hearken for." 

Shaketp. : Taming of the Shrew. L ft. 

* 4. To listen, to follow the dictates of. 

"Such is the simplicity of mau to hearken efter tbs 

flesh."— Shakesp. : Love t Labour' t Lott, L 1. 

heark'-en er (first e silent), * herk en-er, 

s. I Eng. hearken; -er.) One who hearkens, 
hears, or listens ; a hearer, rd auditor. 

44 0 hearkener to the loud-clapping shears.” 

heatt : Endymion, f 279. 

* hear -sal, s. [Rehearsal.) 

hear'-say, • heare-say, s. & a. [Eng. 

hear , and saj.) 

A. As subst. : Common talk or report ; 
rumour, fame. 

44 Sometimes a rumour, a hearsay, aa laartieulaU 
whisper." Longfellow : Evangeline, it L 

B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to common 
talk or report; depending upon or derived 
from rumour ; told or given at second haud. 

" All hearsay reports are to be discarded." — Lewis: 
Cred. Early Roman Hut. (1855), ch. xiv„ 5 2, voL IL, 
p. 492. 

hearsay-evidence, s. 

Law: Evidence given at second-hand by 
persons who have heard the actual witnesa 
relate or admit what he knew of certain trana- 
actions. 8ucli evidence is only admitted in 
England in the immediate prospect of death, 
or after that event ; in Scotland only after the 
death of the witness. 

44 In some cases, as in proof of any geaeral customs, 
or matte i? of common tradition or repute, the courts 
admit of hearsay-evidence, or an account of what 
persons deceased have declared in their lifetime : but 
such evidence will not be received of any particular 
facts. Blackstone : Comment., bk. iii, cb. ftA 

hearse (1), * heeree, * herce, * herse, a 

[O. Fr. herce— a. hairow, a portcullis ; Fr .herse; 
lta.L erpice, from Lat, hirpicem, acc. of hirpex^ 
irj>cx = a harrow.) 

♦ 1. A harrow. 

♦ 2. A triangle, that being the ahape of the 
French harrow. 

••The archers tber stode iu maner of a kerje."— 
Berners : Froissart ; Cronycle, ch. exxx. 

*3. A herse (q.v.). 

*4. A bier. 


boil, boy; poiit, jorfrl; cat, ^ell, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a^; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = t 
-elan, -tlan = shan. -tion, -sion - shun ; -tion, -sion = zhun. -cious, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = bel, d$l. 
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hearso— heart 


• 6. A carriage on which the dead are takeu 
to the grave ; a funeral carriage or car. 

"Stand from the Acarie. stand frnlu the body." 

Shake ip. ; Julius Lunar, lii. 2. 

*6. A coffin on a bier. 

"Your laments 

Wherewith yon now bedew king Henry * hearse." 

Shaken p, ; l Henry VI,. i. L 

•hearse, v.t . {Hearse, s. ] 

1. To encloae in a coffin ; to carry in or on 

• hearse to the grave. 

*' Would she were hearted at my toot, and the ducats 
In her coffin ."—Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, ill. 1. 

2. To surr&nnd with any tiling gloomy. 

“The house Is horsed about, with a black wood.” 

Crasha re Steps to the Tern file. 

• hearse (2). a. [Etyrn. doubtful.] A hind in 
its second year. 

• hearse, a. [Hoarse.] (Scotch.) 

hearse-cloth, * herse’-cloth, a. [Eng. 
hearse (1), and cloth] A pall ; a cloth used to 
cover a coffin or bier. 

** His imhroydered sute. with the cope-stitch, 

Made ol a hcrsecloth." Ben Jonton : Fox, 1L 5. 

hearse-like, herse-lyke, a. [Eng. hearse, 
and like.] Suitable to or for a funeral; funereal. 
*' You shall heare as many herselyke ayres as carols.” 
—Bacon .* Essay ; On Adversitie. 

heart ( e silent), * hcort, * heorte, * hert, 

* herte, * hlerte, * horte, * hurte, s. 

[A.S. heorte ; cogn. with Hut kart; lee}. 
hjarta ; Sw. hjerta ; Dut. hierte; Goth, hiarto; 

O. H. Ger. herza ; Ger. herz ; Lat. cor (gen. 
cordis ); Gr. Kgp, Kap6ia ( ker , kardia ) ; lr. 
cridhe ; Husa. serdtse ; Sansc. hrid, hridaya.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. lo the same sense as II. 

2. Regarded as the seat of the faculties, ca- 
pacities, inclinations, affections, passions, or 
moral character, it is used for— 

* (1) The mind ; the mental or thinking 
faculties ; the soul. 

*' My heart misgives me ; here comes Master Fenton.” 
mmSfuikesp. : Merry Wive* of Windsor, v. 5. 

(2) The affections or passions, especially 
those of a good or admirable kind. 

" For many a man so bard is of his herte. 

I He may not wepe although him sore emerte.” 

, Chaucer : C. T., 229. 

(3) The will, the inclination ; a disposition 
OT tendency. 

** Hamilton brought hut half a heart to the discharge 
t Of his duties.”— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 

(4) Courage ; spirit. 

“Those who fought would fight with half a heart."— 
Macaulay : Hist . Eng., ch. xvui. 

(5) Zeal ; earnestness ; ardour. 

*• Hi* heart was In bis work, and the heart 
Giveth gTace uuto every Art.'* 

Longfellow. Building of the Ship. 

(6) Sense of good o> ill ; moral character. 

“ Every man's heart and conscience doth in good or 
etil. even secretly committed, and known to none hut 
lUeif, either like or disallow i tself.”— Hooker. 

(7) The seat of love ; the affections. 

“‘My son, give me thy heart."— Proverbs xxilL. 26. 

(8) Passions; anxiety; concern. 

"Set your heart at rest" 

Shakesp. : Midsummer Sight's Dream, IL L 

(9) The inmost or most secret thoughts . 

“ Micbal saw King David leaping and dancing before 
the Lord, aud she despised him in her heart."— <1 
Bamuel vl. 16. 

3. The inner part of anything ; the core. 

“ A goodly apple rotten at the heart." 

Shakesp. ; Merchant of Venice, L 8. 

* 4. The secret part ; the essence ; the in- 
CDost part ; the vital or most essential part. 

"Shew you the heart of my message." 

Shakesp. : Twelfth Sight, L 5. 

• & The utmost degree. 

“This gay charm, . . . 

JWguil'd me to the very heart of loss.” 

~ Shiketp . : Antony <t Cleoputra, iv. 11 

Strength, power, vigour, effieacy. 

“Aud let the field each other year remain 
Followed and eared to gather heart again." 

May: Virytl; Oeorgie L 

• 7. Used as a kind and familiar compella- 
* on to persona. 

“I epe&k to thee, my heart . " 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry /F„ V. 5. 

8. Anything which has the shape or appear- 
ance of a heart ; a representation of a heart : 
that is, an oval figure, pointed obtusely at one 
end, and having an indentation or depression 
at the other. 

II, Technically : 

1. Arch.: The central eolid portion or core 
Of a twisted column. 



HEART. 

, Right Auricle, v. Right Vent- 
ricle. a. Aorta, h. Tricuspid 
Valve. e. Column® Conic*. 
d. Chord* Tendlne*. 


2. Anatomy : 

(1) Human: The central organ of circulation, 
enclosed in a membrane, the pericardium, 
and lying betweeu the two layers of pleura, 
the mediastinum, with the base directed up- 
wards aud backwards to the right shoulder, 
and the apex downwards and forwards between 
the ill tli and sixth ribs, and to the left. The 
under side ia flattened and rests on the dia- 
phragm. the upper rounded and convex, 
formed by the right ventricle aod partially by 
the left ; above these are the auricles whose 
appendages project forwards, overlapping the 
root of tiie pulmonary artery, the large ante- 
rior vessel at the root of the heart, crossing 
obliquely the commencement of the aorta (qj. 
The right is the 
venous side of 
the heart, ths 
left arterial. 

[Circulation.] 

The right auri- 
cle (a) is larger 
than the left, 
and more com- 
plex in struc- 
ture ; it haa 
two valves, the 
eustacliian and 
the coronary. 

There is not the 
same pyramidal 
form in the left 
ventricle as in 
the right ; the 
apex of the 
heart is also the 
apex of the left 
ventricle, and 
therefore larger than the right. The valves 
of the right ventricle (v) are the tricuspid (b) 
aod semilunar ; of the left the uiitral (bi- 
cuspid) and semilunar. The auriculo-ven- 
tricular opening connects ths auricles and 
ventricles, and in connection with the ven- 
tricular valvea we have the columnce car - 
nece (c), of which there are three sets, and 
the chordae tendinece ( d ). There are three 

layers of tihres in the ventricles— the external, 
middle, and internal— their peculiar spiral 
arrangement causing the tilting forwards of 
the cardiac apex. The fibres of the auricles 
are in two layers— the external and internal ; 
and the left auricle is thicker and more fleshy 
than the right. From the right ventricle 
arises the pulmonary artery, conveying the 
venous blood to be aerated in the lungs ; the 
infundibulum is a prolongation of the anterior 
wall. The left auricle contains the four pul- 
monary veins returning the blood to the heart, 
thence to the left ventricle, and thence to the 
aorta, to be distributed to every part of the 
body, returning by the superior and inferior 
vena cava to the right auricle. 

(2) Compar. : In the lowest animals we have 
no bloodvessels, every part absorhing nutri- 
tious fluid for itself ; the lower Entozoa, and 
even the embryo in man io its early stage, are 
examples. The jelly-fish is the lowest form 
of life with circulatory vessels, and the higher 
Entozoa, then in the Sea-Urchin and Star-fish, 
■we come to contractile power and pulsation in 
part of the chief vessel ; and in the higher 
order of worms and in insects this is divided 
into cavities, until, io the molluscs, we come 
to a distinct sac, with muscular walls and two 
chambers— ao auricle and ventricle— in fact, a 
systemic heart. Then in fishes we have a 
two-chambered heart, not commencing at 
systemic circulation, but at the ori 0 in of 
respiratory movement. Among the higher 
reptiles, we find the circulation approaching 
that io birds and mammals, till we get the 
double heart, aa in man. 

3. Bot. : [Heart-wood]. 

4. Cards: One of a suit of cards marked 
with figures shaped like a heart. [I. 8 ] 

’’ He loved the Dean— 1 lead a heart." 

Swift : On the Death of Dr. Swift. 

5. Mack . : A heart-shaped wheel or cam 
used for converting a rotary into a reciprocating 
motion. [Heart-cam,] 

6. Nautical : 

(1) A dead-eye of triangular shape, having 
but ooe eye, whose lower edge has scores for 
the lanyard which hauls taut the backstay 
occupying the outside groove. Collar-hearts 
are open at the lower ends ; a double score is 
cut round the outside, and two grooves on 
each side for the seizing, which keeps the 
collar in the scores of the heart. 


(2) The Inner part of a shroud-lald rope. 

7. Physiol. : [Circulation]. 

I. At heart : In reality ; truly ; at bottom ( 
as, To he good at heart. 

*' Every woman tan* heart a rake * 

Pops . Moral Essays, 1L 217. 

2. For one's heart : For one’s life ; if oa«’« 
life depended on it. 

'* l could not for my heart deny It him." 

Sfutketf). : Merchant of Venice, t. L 

3. In one's heart of hearts: In the inmost 
recesses of the heart. 

" Lika most parents. In my heart of hearts I haro 
a favourite child.'— Di<-kent DaeUt Copper fie Id (I’ref-t 

4. To break the heart of: 

(1) To cause the greatest grief or sorrow to ; 
to kill by grief. 

(2) To bring nearly to completion ; to com- 
plete the greatest part. 

5. To find in one's heart : To be willing ; to 
feel a willingness or inclination. 

6. To get or leant by heart : To commit to 
memory ; to leani thoroughly, so aa to be able 
to repeat without a copy, 

•' We call the committing of a thing to memory the 
getting it by heart."— South. 

7. To have at heart : To teach or feel strongly 
about or upou. 

“ What I An re moat at heart Is. that tome method 
should bo thought on for ascertaining and fixing our 
language. ”—S w ft . 

8. To have in the heart : To design, to pur- 
pose, to intend. 

9. To have (or feel) one’s heart in ones mouth : 
To be greatly frightened or startled. 

10. To lay to heart : To take to heart. 

11. To set the heart at rest: To tranquilliee, 
console, or quiet one ; to be tranquil or easy 
in mind. ( Midsummer Night's Dream , i. 2.) 

12. To set the heart on : To be very deairoua 
of or anxious for; to fix the desires on ; to be 
very fond of. 

13. To speak to one’s heart : To comfort, to 
encourage, to cheer. (Script) 

14. To take to heart: To feel greatly ; to b« 
affected greatly by ; to feel great concern about. 

15. To wear one's heart upon one's sleeve : To 
be open, frank, and plain in one’s feelings 
or intentions. 

16. To take heart of grace: To pluck up 
Courage. 

"The besieged Turks took heart of gracs.’ —Mrs. 
Qaskell : Sylvias Loren, ch. ix. 

* 17. Next the heart : Fasting. 

*• Made drunk next her heart" 

Rowley : Match at Midnight, L 

% Floating heart : 

Bot. : An American name for the genua 
Limnanthemum. 

Obvious compounds : Heart -affecting, 
heart-affrighting , heart-alluring , heart-anguish, 
heart-appalling, heart-bold , heart-buried , heart - 
cheering, heart-chilled, heart-chilling , heart-con- 
soling, heart-consuming , heart-corroding, heart- 
casing, heart-gnawing , heart-grinding , heart- 
hardened, heart -huinbled, heart -humiliation, 
heart-inspiring, heart-mysteries, hea rt-off ending, 
heart-paining, heart-piercing, heart-quelling , 
heart-shaking, heart-sorrowing, &c. 

heart-ache, s. Pain or anguish of mind ; 
grief. 

"That heart-ache and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to.” Shakesp. : Hamlet, iiL L 

heart-and-elub, s. 

Entom. : A British moth, A grot is corticea, 
one of the Noctuas (Noctuidse). (xVciman.) 

heart-and dart, s. 

Entom. : Agrotis exdamationis, a moth of tha 
family Xoctuidse. The fore wings are pale- 
brown, tinged with reddish-gray ; in their 
centre is a brown-black apot. The hinder ones 
of the male are white, those of the female 
smoky-gray. Expansion of wings an inch and 
a half. It is common from June to August 
The caterpillar is destructive to turnips. 
(Stainton.) 

heart-heat, s. A feeling of desire; a 
longing ; a desire. 

"But one heart beat in their bosoms." 

Longfellow : Song of Hiawatha, xxi. 

heart-blood, * herte-hlod, s. 

1. Blood shed in death ; life blood. (Shakesp. ? 
Jlichard IL, iv. i.) 

* 2. The soul ; the essence. 

“The mortal Veuus, the heart-blood of beauty." 

Shakesp. : T roil us <t Cressida. iiL L 


&te, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wot, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pofc» 
gr. wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, ijnite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian- », ce = e ; ey = a. qu — kw. 
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heart-bond, s. 

Masonry : A bond in which nn header-stone 
stretches across the wall, but two headers 
meet in the middle, and their joint is covered 
by auothcr stone laid header fashion, 

* heart-bound, a. Tiarddieartcd, stingy, 
mean. (Adams: Works, i. 169.) 

* heart-break, * heart -breake, s. 

Overpowering sorrow or anguish of mind. 

•* Nor years, uor heart-break, nor time’s sapping 
motion." Byron : Heaven <t Earth, i. 3. 

heart- breaker, a. One who or that 
which breaks the heart ; apecif., a lady's curls ; 
a love-lock. 

" Like Sfinisou's heart-breaker*. It grew 
In time to make a nation rue." 

Butler : Jludibrat, |>t. 1., C- L 

heart-breaking, a, & $. 

A, A 3 adj : Causing overpowering sorrow 
or anguish of mind; full of or caused by the 
greatest anguish. 

" Heart breaking tear*, nnd melancholy dreams. * 

U'orrt« 0 orfA : Iiucriptiom for a Seat, 

B, As subst. : Overpowering sorrow or an- 
guish. 

"What greater heart-breaking ami confusion can 
there lie tooue, than to have all nis secret faults laid 
open, and the sentence of condemnation passed upon 
him i"—Hakeieill. 

heart-broken, * heart - broke, a. 

Buttering from overpowering sorrow or anguish 
of mind. 

” A moody and heart-broken boy.” 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, liL 8. 

heart-burn, s. [Heartburn.] 

* heart-burned, a. Having the heart 
Inflamed; suffering from heartburn. 

" How tartly that gentleman looks ! I never can see 
him but I am heart-burned an hour after."— Shaketp. : 
Much Ado About nothing, li. 1. 

heart-burning, a. k s. 

A, As adj. : Causing discontent or jealousies. 

B. -is substantive : 

1. The same as Heartburn (q.v.). 

2. Discontent ; jealousies ; secret enmity. 

•’Fa*t by her Mde a listless maiden pined. 

With aching head, and squeamish heart-burning*. 

Thornton : Cattle of Indolence, L 77. 

heart-cam, s. 

Mack. : A form of cam which serves for the 
conversion of uniform rotary motion into uni- 
form rectilinear reciprocating motion. The 
principle of its construction is, that for each 
successive equal part of one half revolution of 
the cam, the rod must have been moved by its 
periphery through a corresponding equal part 
of its entire stroke. 

heart-certain, a. Thoroughly certain. 
( Keats : Endymion, i.) 

heart-cockle, s. 

Zool. : Isocardia, a genna of molluscs, family 
Cardiid® (Cockles). [Isocardia.) [Heart- 
shell.] 

* heart -dear, a. Sincerely beloved; 
tenderly loved. 

"When your own Percy, when my heart-dear Harry, 
Threw many a northward look to sec his father." 

Shakes p. : 2 Henry 1 1'., iL 3. 

* heart- deep, a. Rooted in the heart ; 
deeply rooted. 

heart disease, s. A generic term In 
common use for various affections, which are 
known to the medical profession by specific 
names. There are valvular and aortic 
diseases; fatty degeneration, dilatation, pal- 
pitation, irritability, hypertrophy, and syncope 
of the heart ; endocarditis, pericarditis, and 
dropsy (q.v.). 

* heart-drops, s, pi. Tears of sincere 
affection. 

" Affection’* heart-drop*, gushing o’er. 

Had flowed aa fast." Byron : To Thyrza. 

* heart -eating, a. Preying onorwear- 
ng away the heart. 

heart-failure, Now recognized as 
a frequent cause of sudden death. 

heart-felt, a. Felt in the heart ; deeply 
felt ; sincere. 

"All vautshed ; — ’twos a heartfelt croas." 

Wordsworth ; Blind Highland Boy. 

heart - free, a. Unaffected by love, 
heart-whole. (Tennyson: Maud, 1. ii. 11.) 

* heart-grief, s. Heart-ache ; anguish 
of mind ; heart- felt grief. 


* heart hardness, s. Hardness of heart ; 
insensibility of feeling. 

* heart hatred, a. Deep, strong, or bit- 
ter hatred ; detestation. 

* heart-heaviness, a. Heaviness or de- 
pression of the spirits ; sadness. 

* heart-heavy, a. Depressed in spirit. 

heart like, a. Like a heart in shape or 

form. 

heart-moth, s. 

Entom. : Dicycla oo, a moth of the family 
Cosmidre. Found in the south of England, 
but rare. 

heart pea, s 

Bot. : The same as Heart-seed (q.v.). 

* heart-quake, s. A trembling of the 
heart. 

" Heart-quake* shook the Joints." 

Chapman: Homer. 

heart-rending, a. Heart-breaking; 
causing the greatest anguish of mind ; over- 
powering with grief. 

" MaterlAla for the darkest and most heart-rending 
tales."— Macaulay: Hist. Enq., ch. xlli. 

* heart-rising, s. A rising of the heart; 
opposition. 

heart-robbing, a. Depriving of heart 
or thought ; ecstatic. 

"A melting pleasancc mo through every part. 

Aud me revived with heart-robbing gladness.” 

Speiucr. ( Worcester.} 

heart-scald, heart scaud, s . 

3. The same ns Heart burn (o.v.). 

2. Remorse, regret. 

heart seed, s. 

Bot. : The genus Cnrdiospermnm tq.v.). 

heart-shaped, a. 

Bot. : The smue as Coroate (q.v.). 

heart-shell, s. 

ZooL : Isocardia cor , a mollusc of the Cockle 
family. [Heart-cockle.] 

heart-sick, a. 

1. Sick at heart; pained in mind; deeply 
afflicted. 

"Heart-tick exiles, in the strain. 

Recalled fair Scotland's hills attain 1“ 

Scott : Harm ion. Hi 9. 

2. Caused by or expressive of grief of heart. 

“ Unlew the breath of heart-tick groans, 

Mistlike, Infold me from the search of eyes." 

Shaketp. : Borneo A Juliet, Hi . 3. 

heart sickening, a. Causing sickness, 
depression, or grief of heart ; saddening. 

heart sickness, s. Depression of heart 
or spirits ; sadness. 

heart-sinking, s. Depression of spirits ; 
despondency. 

heart sore, s. k a. 

A .As subst. : A cause of deep sorrow or 
pain. 

"His only heart-sore and his only foe." 

Spenser. (TodcL) 

* B. As adjective : 

1. Sore or sick at heart. 

2. Causing hcart-sickness ; grieving or pain- 
ing the heart. 

■ Heart-sore sighs." 

Shaketp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, L L 

heart-sorrow, s. Deep or sincere grief. 

heart-stirring, a. Arousing or moving 
the heart; heart- inspiring. (Wordsworth : 
Excursion , bk. vii.) 

heart-stricken, a. The same rs Heart- 
struck (q.v.). 

heart-string, s. One of the tendons 
supposed to brace and sustain the heart. 

"Sobblug, os If a heart-string broke." 

Moore r Eire- Worshippers. 

* heart-struck, a. 

1. Struck or driven to the heart ; aimed at 
and reaching the heart. 

" Hia heart-struck injuries" 

Shakes p. : Lear, 11 L L 

2. Struck to the heart with anguish, fear, or 
dismay. 

" Heart- struck, with chilling gripe of sorrow etood." 

Milton : P. L„ xi. 264. 

* heart-swelling, a. Causing the heart 
to swell ; rankling in the heart. 

"Through proud ambition and heart -stocUing bate.” 
Spenser, ( Todd.) 


* heart swoln, a. Puffed up or swollen 

with pride. (Wordsworth : Old Cumb. beggar.) 

heart-urchins, s. pi. 

Zool.: Spatangidifi or BriRaiibe, a family of 
Erhinoidca. 

heart-wheel, s. One form of cain-wlieel, 
which acts by a regular impulse and recession 
to reciprocate the object against which it Im- 
pinges. [Heart- cam.] 

heart-whole, «. 

1. Having the heart or affections free 01 
untouched ; not affeeted by love. 

2. With unbroken spirits or courage ; nn* 
dismayed. 

3. Of a single or sincere heart. 

"Not any pilgrim that Is taken captive by violent 
hands, if he keeps heart-whole towards his Master, la, 
by the laws of providence, to die by the haud of th* 
enemy."— Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progreu, pt. II. 

heart-wood, heartwood, 3. 

Bot., <£c. : The central portion of the wood 
of exogens, which is also the oldest, and haa 
hail more time to harden than that more re- 
cently deposited. Thesnmea8 Duramen (q.v.), 

* heart- wounded, a. Struck to the 
heart with grief or aoguish. 

"The queen, without reflection due, 

Heart -wounded, to the b*-d of etnte withdrew." 

Pope: Homer; Odystey iv. 1,038, 

heart’s blood, s. The same as Heast- 

BLOOD (q.v.). 

heart’s ease, heartsease, 3. 

1. Ord. Ixtng. : Ease, tranquillity, or peace 
of mind. 

"Such men os he lie never at heart’s ease 
Whiles they heboid a greater than themselves." 

Shaketp. : Julius C'cesnr, L 1 

2. Bot. (Of the form heartsease) : Viola tri- 
color. The leaves, which have long petioles, 
are ovate-oldong or lanceolate-crcnate, the 
stipules leafy, pimmtitid ; the sepals with 
long auricles ; the flowers in the wild form a 
quarter of an inch to an inch and a quarter 
in diameter, purple, whitish, or golden yellow, 
or parti-cnl<mred. Sir Joseph Hooker de- 
scribes four varieties. The heartsease occurs 
in Britain, in Arctic Europe, North Africa, 
and various parts of Asia. It has been loog 
cultivated in gardens, and has run into many 
varieties. Called also the Pansy (q.v.). 

heart ( e silent), v.t. k i. [Heart, 3.) 

A. Transitive: 

* 1. To give heart or courage to ; to encoa* 
rage, to hearten. 

2. To build, as the interior of a rubble wall, 
solidly, with stone aud mortar. 

B. Jntrans. : To form or grow into a com- 
pact head or mass, as a plant. 

heart-burn (e silent), 3 . [Eng. heart, aud 
burn. A misnomer, for it is not an affection 
of the heart.] 

Pathol. : The popular name for Cardialgia 
(q.v.). 

11 The anatomical meanings of the Greek 
tcapSla (fcartfi'a) are (1) the heart, aud (2) the 
cardiac extremity of the stomach, the stomach 
itself. It is used in the word cardial gy in the 
latter sense, now a forgotten one. To avoid 
ambiguity, gastralgy has of late been substi- 
tuted for cardialgy as the name of heartburn. 

heart'-ed (first t silent), 3 . [Eng. heart ; -ed.) 
1. Having a heart; only used in composi- 
tion. 

"See his diet he so light and little 
He glow not thus high hearted oii’t." 

licaum. A Piet. : Aland Princess, IL I. 

* 2. Seated or implanted in the heart ; deeply 
seated. 

"My cause la hearted, thine hath no less reason.”— 

Shaketp, : Othello, 1. 3. 

* heart'-cd-ness (first e silent), s. [Eng. 
hearted; -ness.) Sincerity, warmth, zeal. 

" False heartedness hi religion nud hypocrisy."— 
StilUngjleet . Sermon*, vol. li., ser. 4. 

4 heart'-en (first c silent), * bart-en, v.t, 
[Eng. heart ; -e«.) 

1. To give heart, courage, or spirit to ; to 
encourage, to animate, to inspirit, to stir up. 

" ThU heartening sjieech a little roused the courage 
of Booth."— Fielding Amelia, bk- vl., ch. vui, 

2. To restore fertility or strength to; to 
fertilize. 

" Forget not then 

With richest dung to hearten it again." 

May: Virgil; Georgia L 


W)ll, b^; poilt, jdifcd; eat, oeU. chorus, 5hln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ing, 
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heartener— heat 


• heart’-^n-er (Urate silent), * hart’-en-er, 
*. (Eng. hearten ; -er.] One who or that 
which gives courage or spirit; an enconrager. 

" A coward’s hartener lu warrc, 

The stirring druminc keepes lesser noise from farre." 
Broume: Britannias Pastorals, bk. L. s. 1. 

hearth (« ailent), * herth, * herthe, a . 

[A.8. heorth; cogn. with Dan. haard ; 8w. 
hard ; 0. 11. Ger. hert ; Gar. herd.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : The floor of a fireplace ; that part 
Of the fio*rof a room on which the fire stands, 
generally of brick or atone. 

" Preparing on the hearth his mean repiut.*'— Boling 
broke: /lejla t ions upon Exile. 

2. Fig. : The fireside ; the domestic circle ; 
the liouae or family itself. 

“ I will not hurt your hearth.” 

Shaketp. .* Coriolanus, IV. A 

IL Technically: 

1. Metall. : The floor in a reverberatory fur* 
nace on which ore, metal, &c., ia exposed to 
the action of the flame from the furnace. 
The hearth has a domed ceiling, and ia divided 
from the furnace by a bridge, over which the 
flame passes. (Reverberatory- furnace.) 

2. Naut. : The grate and apparatus em- 
ployed for cooking the food for the ship’s com- 
pany. 

hearth bottom, s. 

Metall. : The sandstone, usually a grit or 
coarse variety, uaed as the bed of the blast 
furnace. 

hearth-brush, hearth broom, s. A 

amall hair-broom for brushing up ashes and 
tidying around the hearth of an open grate. 

hearth-cinder, s. The fused mass, the 
slag, found on the finery hearth. 

hearth-ends, s. pi. 

Metall. : Particles of unreduced lead ore, 
expelled by decrepitation and the blast from 
the lead - smelting furnace. This becomes 
mixed with lime and fuel used in smelting, 
and is collected from time to time, ia washed 
to remove earthy particles, and then smelted. 

• hearth money, 4 hearth-penny, $. 

A tax on hearths. It existed from the time of 
the Conquest, was legalized by 13 &14 Charles 
II., and abolished in lliSS. The amount was 
two shillings for each hearth, the money being 
paid to the church and poor-rates. 

••The revenue of the hearth-money la very grievous 
to the people.*’— Pari. Hist. William tt Mary (an. 
1688-9). 

• hearth-penny, s. [Hearth-money.] 

* hearth-plate, s. 

Metall. : A cast-iron plate forming the sole 
of the hearth of a forge or finery furnace. 

* hearth-tax, s. The same as Hearth- 
money (q. v.). 

M In the mean time, to gratify the people the hearth, 
tax was remitted for ever ."—Evelyn : Memoirs, March 
A 1689. 

■ hearth'-en (first e silent). «. [Eng. hearth ; 
-en.) A small bundle of wood. 

• hearth' - less (first e silent), a. (Eng. 
hearth: dess.] Destitute of a hearth. 

** While thou, Ferrara 1 . . . shall fall down. 

And, crumbling piecemeal, view thy hearthleu 
walls." Byron : Lament of Tasso, lx. 

hearth'- stone (first t silent), s. (Eng, hearth t 
and sfow?.] 

1. The stone forming the hearth ; the fire- 
aide. 

2. A soft kind of stone used for whitening 
hearths, doorsteps, <tc. 

heart -l-ljr (e silent), * hert-e-li, * hert-e- 
liche. *hert-i-li, adv. (Eng. hearty; -ty.) 

1. From the heart; with the heart; will- 
ingly, cordially, zealously. 

" They aeem to choose heartily their fatheFa ways.** 
^Banyan : Pilgrim * Progress, pt. ii. 

2. Vigorously, eagerly, freely. 

" And in due time feeds heartily on hoth." 

Cowpcr: Conversation, 338. 

heart'-i-neSS (first c silent), s. (Eng. hearty ; 
-ness.] 

1. Sincerity, cordiality, ardour, warmth, 
zeal. 

** He pently complained of Burnet, who loved and 
admired him with a truly generous heartiness."— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

2. Vigour, strength ; as, the heartiness of 
•ne'a appetite. 


heart-leas (first e silent), *hart-lesse, 
"herte les, «. (Eng. heart; -lew.) 

1, Destitute or deprived of a heart ; having 
no heart. 

2. Deatitute of feeling or affection ; cruel, 
Insensible to feeling. 

•* The heartless parasites of present cheer." 

Byron : Childe Harold, L 9. 

*3. Destitute of courage or spirit; faint- 
hearted, spiritless. 

•* Hunt the hnrtlcsse hare till she were tame." 

Spenser: bhepheard* Calender i Dee. 

heart'-leas ly (first e ailent), adv. (Eng. 
heartless ; dy.] 

1. In a heartless, unfeeliDg, or cruel manner. 

* 2. Without heart, courage, or spirit ; 
timidly, faiut-heartedly 

heart' -less ness (first e silent), *heart- 
less-nesse, o. [Eng. heartless; •ness.] The 
quality or state of being heartless ; want of 
feeling, affection, or courage. 

*heart'-let (first e ailent), s. (Eng. heart; 
dimin, auff. -kf.) A little heart. 

hearts (e silent), a A game at cards, the 
object In which ia to take uu hearts or as few 
as possible. 

* heart'-aome (flrat e silent), a. [Eng. heart ; 
sull'. -soniF.) 

1. Inspiring with heart or courage ; en- 
couraging, inspiriting. 

2. Full of mirth or spirits ; merry, cheerful, 
lively. 

heart' -y (« silent), * hert-1, * hert-y, 
* herte-ly, a. [Properly hearlly , from Eng. 
heart; -Zy=Iike.l 

1. Pertaining to or proceeding from the 
heart ; sincere, cordial, warm. 

•* Hearty his laugh aud Jovial was Ids song." 

Scott : The Poacher. 

2. Sincere, free from dissimulation ; having 
the heart zealously engaged in anything. 

*3. Good-natured, kind. 

** My hearty friends 
You take mo lu too dolorous a seuse." 

Shake ip. : Antony <fc Cleopatra, lv. 2. 

4. Full of health, sound, strong, healthy, 
hale : as, a hearty man. 

5. Sound, strong, durable, free from flaw. 

“ Oak. and the like true hearty tinder. being strong 
ia nil positions, may be better trusted ia cross aim 
transverse works." — Wolton: Architecture. 

6. Strengthening, nourishing : as, hearty 

living. 

7. Full, abundant, satisfying. 

* 8. Eminent. 

Hearty and warm express a stronger feel* 
ing than sincere ; cordial ia a mixture of the 
warm and sincere. ... It is peculiarly happy 
to be on terms of cordial regard with those 
who stand in any close relation to us. The 
man himself should be hearty ; the heart 
should be warm ; the professions sincere, and 
the reception cordial . (Ciabh : Eng. Synon .) 

* hearty -hale, a. Good or wholesome 

for the heart. (Spenser.} 

heat, * heate, * heet, * hete, 4 heete, s. 

[A.S. hcHu. hceto, from /ntt = hot; cogn. with 
Dan. hede, from heil = hot ; Sw. hetta, from 
het = hot; leel. hiti; Dut hitte; Ger. hitze; 
O. H. Ger. Jieisi.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) In the same sense as II. 

(2) The sensation produced on bodies by 
the near approach or touch of heat in excess 
of that in the body. 

(3) High temperature ; the greatest accu- 
mulation of heat, or the time of such accumu- 
lation ; hot weather. 

•'They came down lata the valley and fou»d the 
Intolerable heats there.” — Bacon. 

(4) An indication or sign of high tempera- 
ture ; redness, flush, high colour. 

'* It has raised nnimoslties In their hearts, and heats 
In their faces, and broke out ill their ribbons.”— Add i- 
son : 

(5) A degree to which a body is heated. 

’* The heats smiths take of their Iron are a blood red 
heat, a white flame heat, aud a sparkling or welding 
heat ." — ,1/oxon. 

* (6) Fermentation, effervescence. 

(7) The quality of being hot in the mouth. 

" The heat of the ginger." Shakesp .* Henry V., 1IL T. 


2. Figuratively: 

(1) The utmost ardour, violence, vehemence, 
or fury : as, the heat of battle. 

(2) Agitation or Inflammation of mind ; fir* 
of temper; vehemence; intense excitement. 

" A rage whoae heat bath this condition. 

That nothing can allay, nothing but hlood." 

Shakes p. : Bing John, IIL L 

(3) Fiery temperament or disposition ; 
mettle; Are. 

“Took fire aud heat awsy from the beat-temoerad 
courage." H)\ak* tp. : 2 Henry / I V, L L 

* (4) Haste, pressure, urgency. 

•* Tbe heat la part { follow no further now." 

Eluikesp.: 2 Henry /F„ lv. &. 

*(5) Animation, fire: as, Tbe heat of elo- 
quence. 

" With all the strength of heat and eloquence." 

Addison : Cato. lit. L 

* (6) Any violent action uniotermitted ; a 
eluglo effort. 

“ Many cause* are required for refresh meat betwixt 
the heat*" — Ltryden : 

IL Technically: 

1. Forging: 

(1) The mass or piece of iron undergoing 
forging. 

(2) A single exposure to the fire : aa, To 
shape a horseshoe at a single heat. 

2. Phys. : In natural philosophy the term 
heat is used chiefly to mean, not the sensation 
which our todies feel when we say that they 
are hot, bnt the particular etate or condition 
of matter which causes this aensatlon. Two 
hypotheses regarding heat have had advocates : 

(1) The Theory of Emission: It supposes heat 
to be caused by a subtle imponderable fluid 
surrounding the molecules of bodies so as to 
envelop them in a*‘lieat atmosphere." These 
have a repelling effect on each other, thus 
tending to loosen or even dissolve cohesion. 
(Emission.) 

(2) The Theory of Undulation } Advocated 
by Mellcmi and others. It supposes that beat 
is caused by an oscillatory or vibratory motion 
of the particles of a body. It is thna a con- 
dition of matter and not a substance. The 
hottest bodies are those in which the vibra- 
tions move quickest through the widest space. 
This is now the accepted hypothesis. It ia 
called also the Mechanical or Dynamical Theory 
of Heat. (Undulatory.) 

Heat makes bodies, whether solid, liquid, 
or gaseous, expand, while cold contracts them. 
[Expansion.] Water is a partial exception to 
the rule, (Water.) In the case of a solid, 
heat can produce fusion at a certain definite 
temperature ; in that of liquids vaporisation. 
It is transmitted by radiation (q.v.), or by 
conduction (q.v.). Radiant heat is that pro- 
doced by radiation, and tbe expressions ray 
of heat, thermal ray, or calorific ray may be 
used so as to correspond to the terms ray of 
light and luminous ray. Latent heat is that 
which is absorbed by solid bodies when they 
are subjected to calorific influence far more 
than sufficient to make them melt, and when 
at the very time they are in process of fusion. 
The heat does not raise the temperature of the 
solid till it is completely liquefied. It was 
discovered by Black, who taught it, in a d. 
1762. There is also a latent heat of vapor- 
isation, being heat absorbed by liquids when 
being converted into vapour. Latent is op- 

osed to sensible heat. Heat may be re- 

ected or refracted [Reflection], or by being 
irregularly reflected in all directions, it may 
become scattered or diffused heat; leflectiou 
and refraction may also polarise its rays, 
as happens to those of solar light. The heat 
which falls on a body is called incident beat. 
Specific heat is the quantity of heat required 
to raise the temperature of a body of a given 
weight 1“; the unit of measure being the 
quantity required to raise the same weight of 
water to the same temperature. Heat may 
be produced by solar radiation, chemical 
action, friction, pressure, percussion, absoi}*- 
tion, and imbibition; by the conduction of 
powerful magnets and todies In motion, <fcc. 
When moderate it is measured by the thermo- 
meter (q.v.), when great by a pyrometer (q.v.). 
It ia used as a force or agent in the steam- 
engine and many other machines. It has a 
mechanical equivalent, (Ganot. &c.) 

3. Racing: A single course in a race or 
eontest consisting of two or more separate 
contests. 

% For tbe difference between heat and Jin. 
see Fire. 
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heat-apoplexy, «. 

Pathol. : A name for sunstroke (q.v.). 

heat-engine, s. A thermo-dynamic en- 

S 'ne io which motive power is produced by 
ie development of heat. Such are steam 
and hot-air engines, and others which are 
effective by the explosion of gas, &c. 

* heat-oppressed, a. Feverishly ex- 
cited, heated. 

"Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain." 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, li. 1* 

heat-spectrum, s. 

Physics : The spectrum of calorific rays. As 
a beam of light after passing through a prism 
Is dispersed into a spectrum (q.v.) of visible 
colours, which differ in apparent brightness, so 
the perceptible warmth is also dispersed into 
a hand, which differs in various regions in the 
amount of heat and the special qualities of 
that beat. The heat is greatest of all at the 
extreme end of, or just beyond the visible red. 
Modern science only recognizes waves of dif- 
ferent lengths and periods, each of which is 
adapted to produce certain effects. Thus it is 
th3t the most powerful best-waves are slower 
than the slowest visible waves. 

beat, * heat-en, * hct-en, * het-in, v.t. 
& i. [A.S. hcetan , from hat = hot ; Jcel. 
heita ; 0. H. Ger. heizen. ] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Literally : 

1. To make hot; to communicate heat to ; 
to cause to become warm or warmer. 

" They should heat the furnace one seven times 
more than it was wont to be heated."— Daniel iil. 19 . 

2. To cause to ferment. 

V Ho P 3 undried heats them, and changes their 
Colour. — Mortimer / Husbandry. 

II. Figuratively: 

1. To warm with heat or vehemence of 
passiou or desire ; to excite. 

" Heated through and through with wrath and love." 

Tennyson : Princess, iv. 145. 

2. To excite ; to make feverish or excited. 

•'Ay. to see meat fill knaves, and wine heat fools." 

Shakes p. : Timon qf Athens. i. 1. 

* 3. To run a heat over, as in a race. 

" Ere with spur w e heat an acre." 

Shakesp. ; Winters Tale, L 2. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To become hot or warm by the communi- 
cation of heat. 

2. To become hot or warm by the process 
of fermentation ; to ferment. 

3. To become excited ; to warm, to agitate. 

" Let my liver rather heat with wine." 

Shakesp. ; Merchant of Venice, 1. L 

4. To cause heat or feverishness in the body. 

"Whatever increaseth the density of the blood . . . 
heats, because a denser body Is hotter than a rarer." 
— Arbuthnot: On Aliments. 

heat, * heate, pa. par , [Heat, v.] Heated. 

"Seven times more than it was wonte to be hcatef— 
Geneva Bible (1561), Daniel lit 19. 

heat -er, s. [Eng. heat ; -er.J One who or 
that which heats ; specif. 

1. A stove or furnace for warming a build- 
ing, dry-house, or portion of a machine, as a 
calendering apparatus in a paper-mill. Sic. 

2. A block of iron, made red-hot in a fire, 
and then placed in an urn or smoothing-iron. 

3. A pan in which the juice of sugar-cane, 
©r the water gathered from the maple, receives 
a preliminary heating before reaching the 
evaporating-pao. 

* heat'-fiil, a. [Eng. heat ; -ful(J). J Full of 
heat or warmth ; hot. 

heath, * heeth, * hethe, ». & a. [A.S. 

hadh ; lcel. heidhi ; Sw. hed ; Dan. hede; 
Dut. & Ger. heule ; O. H. Ger. heida ; Goth. 
haithi. Skeat thinks it to be from an Aryan 
base, kaita — a pasture, a heath.] 

A, As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Generally: 

(I) An open space of country, not necessarily 
oovered by the plant mentioned under II. I. 

" Wheu Zenhirus eke with his sote brethe 
Inspired hath in every holt aud hethe 
The tender croppes," Chaucer: C. T., 6. 

(2) Such a space covered thickly with herbs 
and shrubs. 

"For the heath, which was the third part of our 
plot, I wish it to be fmmed as much as may be to a 
natural wildness. Tre** 1 would have uone in it, but 
some thickets,'’ — Bacon: Essays; 0/ Gardens* 


2. Specially: 

(1) The species described under II. I. 

(2) The open spaces covered with it. 

IL Technically: 

1. Botany: 

(1) (Sm<b) The genus Erica (q.v.). 

H The Cross-leaved heath is Erica tetralix ; 
the Cornish heath, E. vagans; St. Dabeoc’s 
heath, Dabcoeia pnlifolia. Berried heath is the 
genus Empetrum (q.v.). Irish heath, Men- 
ziesia; Moor heath, Gypsocallis; and Sea heath, 
Frankenia ; the Native heath of Otago, Leuco - 
pogon Frazcri; the Palm heath, Rickea panda* 
nifnlia ; and the Scotch heath, Erica cinerea. 

(2) (PI.) The order Ericaceae, by Bindley 
called Heathworts. 

2. Scriji. : (aroer), i2ir> (aroer) (Jer. 

xvii. 6, xlviii. 6), probably not a plant at all, 
but rendered by Gesenius bare, needy. Cf. 
Aroer the city, the name probably meaning 
ruins (Josh. xii. 2, &e.); also written Aror, 
*V3ru? (Judg. xi. 26.) 

3. Entom. : A butterfly, moth, or other 
insect occurring on heaths. 

If Common heath is Fidonia atomaria, a 
Geometer Moth ; Large heath is Epinephele 
Tithonns, and Small heath, Ccenonympha Pam- 
philus, both British butterflies, family Satyrkhe 
(Neuman). 

B. As adj. : Or or belonging to a heath in 
any of the senses given under A. 

IT Obvious compounds: Heath-dad , heath- 
covered , &c. 

heath-bell, s. 

Bot. : The same as Heather-bell (q.v.). 

" Let the wild heath-bell flourish still." 

•Scott Maimsion, iii. (Introd.) 

t heath berry, 5 . 

Bot. : Empetrum nigrum. [Crowbekbv.] 

heath -bird, s. The heath cock (7). 

" Like heathbird, when the hawks pursue, 

A barge across Loch Katrine flew. 

•Scott ,• Lady of the Lake, ill. 12. 

heath- eggar, s. 

Entom. : Lasiocampa callunoe, a moth of the 
family Bombycidae, found on heaths in Scot 
land, the S.W. of Ireland, Arc. 

heath flower, s. The flower of any heath, 
probably in the example Calluna vulgaris. 

" Vainly did the heath-flower shed 
Its moorland fragrance round his bead." 

Scott ; Lady of the Lake, 1. 83. 

heath- game, s. The same as Heath- 
cock (q.v.). 

heath grass, s. 

Bot. : The genus Triodia (q.v.). Triodia 
decumbens is the Decumbent Heath grass. 
(Hooker & Arnott.) 

t heath pea, s. 

Bot. : Lathyrus macrorhizus , formerly Orobns 
tuberosus, the Tuberous Bitter Vetch. [Bit- 
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heath-plant, s. Heath, heather. 

heath-peut, s. 

Omith. : The heathcock (q.v.). Pout is a 
corruption of poult. 

" Not heath-pout, or the rarer bird 
Which Phasis or Ionia yields. 

Wore pleasing morsels would afford 
Than the fat olives of my fields.” 

Dry den : Second Epode qf Horace. 

heath-rivulet, s. 

Entom.: Emmelesia ericetata , one of the 
Geometer Moths. (Newman.) 

heath rustic, s. 

Entom. : Agrotis agathina , one of the Noc- 
tuas. (Newman.) 

heath'-cock, s. [Eng. heath, and coci\] The 
male of Tetrao tetrix. 

Omith. : The same as Blackcock (q.v.). 

“ Fields, or mountains by the heathcock ranged." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, ch. vii. 

heath'-hen, s. [Eng. heath , and hen.} 

Omith. : The female of Tetrao' tetrix. The 
female of the Heathcock (q.v.). 

hea'-then, * he -then, he thene, *hee- 

thehe, s. A a. [A.S. h&then, from hdbth = 
heath (q.v.). ; Dut. heiden , from heide= heath ; 
lcel. heidhinn, from heidhr ; Sw. heden, from 
hed; Dan. heden , from hede ; Ger. heiden, from 
heide ; Goth, haithno — a heathen woman, 
from haithi = heath.] 


A- As mbstantive : 

L Ordinary Uniguttge: 

* 1. A dweller on the heath. 

2. An uncivilised man, a barbarian. 

"And the hethene men deden to vs not litel oonrt*- 
ale."— Wycliffe; Acttxxvlll. l. 

3. A hoyden, used of a man as well as of a 
woman. [Hoyden.] (Trench.) 

4. In the same sense aa II. 2 (q.v.). 

II. Technically: 

3. Scripture: 

(1) Old Test.: A Gentile, one not a Jew; 
hut with the further implication that he wor- 
shipped false gods, or that, if he served Je- 
hovah, he did so by forhidden methods, and 
that, in consequence of his erroneous faith, he, 
or at least his fellow worshippera, practised 
moral abominations ahhorrent to the trne 
people of God. Heathen is the rendering of 
the Heb. word ( goim ) = peoplea, nations, 

foreigners, gentiles ; heathens in the special 
sense. In the A.V, it is sometimes rendered 
nations,” sometimes “ gentiles," and some- 
times “heathens.” Cf. Lev. xxv. 44, xxvi. 
45, 2 Sam. xxii. 44, 2 Kings xvi. 3, xvii. 15, 
xxi. 2, 2 G’liron. xxviii. 3, xxxiii. 2, xxxvi. 14, 
Psalms ii. I, cxxxv. 15, Jer. x. 2. 

2. New Testament : 

(1) The Greek equivalent for Heb. goim ia 
*6vr) (ethne). 

(a) In the same sense as No. l. 

(b) Those who are not of the Christian or 
Jewish faiths. 

(2) Theol. , Missions, &c. ; The non-Christian 
portion of mankind, excluding the adherents 
of Judaism and Mohammedanism, as also 
Deists and Atheists. 

U New views tend to take root first in cities 
and towns, then to spread to villages, and 
finally to affect the open country. The word 
heathen obtained its modern theological sense 
when the towns were Christian and the country 
chiefly of the prior ethnic faith. (Cf. the 
etym. of the word pagan.) 

B. As adjective : 

1. Lit. : Of or belonging to the portion of 
mankind defined under A. II. 2. 

" Let him be to thee as a heathen man and a puhrfi 
cam"— Matthew xiii. 17. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) Unenlightened. 

(2) Barharous. 

" The heathen Danes have left several traces of their 
religion in the upper partof Teeadale."— Scott: Rokeby. 
iv. 1. (Note.) 

hca'-then dom, s. [A.S. Mthendbn.) 

1. The portion of the world in which hea- 
thenism is dominant. 

2. The people taken collectively who hold 
heathenism as a religions belief. 

3. Heathenism. (C. Kingsley.) 

hea’-then-ish, a. (Eng. heathen ; -ish.] 

1. Lit. : Of or belonging to the heathens, 
their faiths or their practices. 

"To alter the laws of heathenish religion.’— Hooker. 

2. Fig. : Barharous, rapacious, cruel. 

"That execrable Cromwell made a heathenish or 

rather inhuman edict."— (Strut A, 

hea -then-ish-Iy, adv. [Eng. heathenish ; -ly.] 
In a heathenish manner; as the heathens do. 

"The King's statues. . . . which, it seems, were too 
heathcnlshly naked to be exposed.”— Walpole: Anec- 
dotes qf Painting, voL iL, ch. Iii 

hea -then -ish -ness, s. [Eng. heathenish; 
-ness.] The condition of being heathenish ; 
heathenism. 

"The obscenity, ribaldry, amorousness*, heatheniih- 
nesfe, and profaneuesse of most play- books. "—.Prynn*.* 
Hit trio- Matt iz, 2 iv. L 

hea -then ism, s. [Eng. heathen; -ism.] 

1. Lit. : The system of belief prevalent 
among the heathens viewed as if it were a 
unity. 

"Not less zealous In our Christianity than Plato km 
I n his heathenism." — Milton: Tetrachordon. 

2. Fig. : Debased moral condition. 

* hea'-then ize, v.t. (Eng. heathen ; -ize.] T» 
render heathen. 

" The eontinuanre of these un scriptural terms . . . 
heathenizes all the common people.^ —Account qf Mr. 
Firmin' s Religion (1698). pi 63. 

hea'-then-ness, s. [Eng. heathen; -nm.] 
Heathenish state ; heathendom, as opposed 
to Christendom. 
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hea'-then ry, «. [Eng. heathen ; -ry.) 

1. Thc quality or atate of being heathen ; 
heathenism. 

“Youi heathenry and your laziness."— C. Kingsley ' 
Hypatia, cli. vl. 

2. Heathens collectively ; heathendom. 

* hea'-then -ship, * hre-then-sipe, s. 

[A.S. htethenscipe.] The quality or state of 
being heatheu ; heathendom ; paganism. 

heath er, s. [Eng. heath ; - er = the dweller 
on the heath.] Heath, chiefly, Galluna vulgar*. 

“A night among the heather wad caller our bloods." 

_ Scott : Hob Hoy, ch. xxviil. 

H mala ya n heat her : 

Hot. : Andromeda fastigiata. 
heather-hell, s, A bell-shaped corolla 
of one of the common heatha, Erica cineiea, or 
E. tetralix. 

••Away hath passed the heather J>cnr 

Scott: Mar-mum, (Introd.) 

heather - hlutter, heather - hloat, 
heather-bleater, s. 

Ornith. : Tiie Common Soipe, Scolopax gal- 
linago. (Scotch.) 
heather-cow, ». (Scotch.) 

1. A tuft or twig of heath. (Hogg : Winter 
Tales , i. 243.) 

2. In Galloway a besom made of heath. 

heath'-er-y, o. [Eng. heather; -y.) Abound- 
ing* in or covered with heath ; heathy ; like 
heath. 

•• The antlered monarch of the waste „ 

Sprung from his heathery conch in haste. 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, L 2 

heath'-wort^, s. pi. [Eng. heath , and worts.) 
Bot. : The name given by Lindley to the 
order Ericaceae (q.v.). 

heath'-y, n. [Eng. heath ; -y.) Full of or 
covered with heath. 

"The fugitives sat on the heathy grass."— Cooper : 
Hide A Seek. , ji. 2)4. 

heat lhg, pr . par., a., & s. [Heat, v.) 

A .As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Causing or tending to cause, 
or promoting warmth or heat ; exciting ; stimu- 
lating; stirring. 

C. As subst. : The act or process of warming 
or imparting heat to anything. 

•• The heating of the oveu.*Wtfi<i*e»p. .* Trollus A 
Cress ida, i. L 

heating-apparatus, s. A contrivance 
for warming buildings. This is effected in 
various ways, by means of close stoves, hot air, 
steam, or hot water flues, gas, or open fires. 

heating-surface, s. 

Steam-eng.: The fire-surface or amount of 
surface exposed on one side to fire and the 
other to water. The allowance per horse- 
power varies according to the type of the 
boiler. 

heating-tube, *. 

Steam : A water-tube in a steam-boiler sur- 
rounded by flame and connecting at each end 
with a water-space. 

* heat'-ing-ly, culv. [Eng. heating; -hj.) In 
a heatiog manner ; so as to cause or communi- 
cate heat. 


* heaf-Iess, a. [Eng. heat ; -less.) Destitute 
of heat ; without heat or warmth. 


heave, * heve, * heven, tt.f. <& f. [A.S. 
hebban (pa. t. h6f pa. par. ha/en) : cogn. with 
Dut. heffen; lcel. hrfja; Sw. hafva ; Dan, 
heeve ; O. H. Ger. heffan; Ger. heben ; Goth. 
hajjnn.} 


A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) To lift, to raise. (Generally with the 
idea of effort and painfulness.) 

••[Geraint] heaved his blade aloft" 

Tennyson : Geraint A Enid, 552. 


(2) To raise, draw, or force from the breast 
or heart. 

‘•She heaved the name of father pantlDgly forth" 
STuikesp. : Lear, lv. a 

(3) To cause to rise. 

** Who Jura o<r the white hosom, and wave the dark hair." 

Scott : Last Words qf Cadwatlon. 

* (4) To cause to swell ; to fill. 


•• The glittering finny swarms. 

That heave our fritW Thomson, 


(5) To throw, to cast, to send ; eapecially of 
something weighty. 

•• Up the Idgli hill be heaves a huge round 

1 * Pope : Jtomcr ; Vdyuey xL 730. 

*2. Figuratively: 

(l)To raise; to elevate in condition ; to exalt. 

••Oue heaved on high, to l*e hurled down below." 

I.--.. • f. teJl/MFf/ /// i V 4_ 


(2) To pnff Up ; to elate. 

••The 8cot», heaved up Into high hop* of victory."— 

Hayward. 

II. Technically : 

Nautical : 

1. [To heave dovm.) 

2. To haul on a rope or cable. 

3. To cast the lead in sounding. 

B. Intransitive : 

L Literally: 

1, To he thrown, forced, or raised up ; to rise. 

2. To rise and fall as with alternate or suc- 
cessive motions ; as the waves of the sea, the 
lungs in difficult or rapid respiratioaa, the 
earth during an earthquake, &c. 

•* Rough Torre begau to heave and move." 

Tennyson : Elaine, 1,050. 


heave shoulder, s. 

Judaism, : The shoulder of the ram used fu 
the consecration of Aaron, used as a heave- 
offering. [HEAVE-OFFERING.] 

" 8o xujiper came up. And first a heave-shoulder rind 
a wave brciwt wer* set on the table befuro them. *— 
Banyan ; Pilgrims Progress, pt. 1L 

heaven, Heaven (as hcv'n), * hef en, 

* heof-en, *heof-ene, 'hcov-cn, 

* hev-en, *hcv-enc, e. [A.S. hcof/n, 
hitifon, he/on ; O. lcel. hijinn ; O. Sax. tetan.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Mare or less literally (Of the form heaven) : 

(1) The atmosphere surrounding the globe. 

** And fowl that may fly above the earth Id the open 
firmament of heaven . — Genesis i. 20. 

(2) The region beyond the atmosphere, 
studded with stars. 

•• I will multiply thy teed m the atari of the heaven.'" 
— Gen. xxll. 15. 

(3) The abode of God and the blessed. [II. 1.) 
■With reference to the two foregoing meanings, 
this is sometimes called the heaven of heavens 
(Deut. x. 14 ; 1 Kings viii. 27), or the third 
heaven. 

•• Caught up to the third fceareu,”— 2 Cor. ill. 2 


3. To retch ; to make an effort to vomit. 

* IL Figuratively : 

1. To pant, as after severe labouror exertion. 

2. To laliour, to struggle. 

••The church of England had struggled and heaved at 
a reformation ever since w yclitfe's days.'’ — Atterbury. 

*; (1) To heave in stays: To bring a ship's 
head to the wind. 

(2) To heave down : To careen. 

"The ship also was so leaky that I donhted It would 
be uecesanry to heave her down at Batavia. — Cook: 
Voyages, vol. IL, hk. 1IL, cl». vii. 

(3) To heave astern : To draw the vessel aft. 

(4) To heave and set : To ride hard. 

(5) To heave short : To bring the ship above 
the anchor. 

(6) To7ieareinsiff?if:Tocoraeintosightorview. 

(7) To heave at the capstan , windlass, Ac. : To 
turn the capstan, windlass, <tc., by means of 
bars, liaadspikes, &c. 

heave, s. [Heave, ®.) 

I. Ordinary Language 
1. Literally: 

(1) An upward motion or swelling, as of the 
waves of the aea ; the lungs in heavy or hard 
respiration; the ground in ao earthquake, &c. 

"Voue could guess whether the next heave of the 
earthquake would settle them on the first foundation, 
or swallow them.”— Dryden. 

(2) The act of throwing, lifting, or casting ; 
as, a heave of a stone. 

(3) An effort to rise ; a struggle. 

* 2. Figuratively : 

(1) A rising of the breast : a sigh. 

•’There's matter in these sighs ; these profound heaves 
You must tmusUte." istuxkesp. : Hamlet, lv. L 

(2) An effort to vomit ; a retching. 

IL Technically: 

1 . Farriery (PI.) : A disease in horses, cha- 
racterized by heavy and laborious respiration. 

2. Min. : A displacement of the strata or 
mineral vein by a dislocation. 

heave- offering, s. 

Judaism. : The rendering of tha Heb. word 
nonn (terumah.) = (1) an oblation, an offering, 
a gift, (2) a sacrifice consecrated by elevating 
it ; DVT (rum) = to elevate oneself. When 
Aaron was consecrated high priest, Moses and 
his coadjutors were enjoined to sanctify or set 
apart the shoulder of the ram used for the 
consecratioa, called tbe shoulder of the heave- 
offering, which was to be waved and heaved 
up. It thenceforth became Aaron's and his 
sons', as an offering by the Israelites from their 
peace offerings to Jehovah. Similar arrange- 
ments were to be carried out in all future time 
(Exod. xxix. 27, 2S), and all heave-offerings 
were to belong to Aaron and his sons, with 
their legitimate successors (Num. xviii. 8, 19). 

They were specially given in connection with 
peace offerings (Lev. vii. 11-14). Heave-offer- 
ings were to be given when the first bread of 
the land was consumed, and in connection 
with the produce of the threshing-floor (Num. 
xv. ly-21 ; cf. Deut. xii. i>). Even tithes were 
looked on as heave-offerings (xviii. 24) ; so was 
a share of the prisoners, animals, and other 
prey taken in war (xxxi. 28, 29, 41). 

•• Ye shall offer a cake of the first of your dough for 
an heavc-offcring." — Humbert xv. 20. 


2. More or less figuratively : 

(1) Of the form heaven : 

(u) Any place considered as a supremely 
blessed one in which to live. 


•* Ere Doueloxsea to ruin driven. 

Were exiled from their native heaven." 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, 


IL 8. 


t(b) A iierson associatioo with whom would. 
It is believed, cause the highest felicity. 

“The heaven thou preachest or the heaven thou art." 

M<»,re: Veiled Prophet of Kkorauan. 


(c) Love, viewed as the sweetest of felicity. 

(d) Any social, intellectual, moral, or other 
elevation, sublimity of position, or of ascent. 

*• O. for a muse of fire, that would ascend 
The brightest heaven of invention.” 

Shakesp. : Henry F. L (Choim) 


(2) Of the form Heave q : 

(a) God. 

•• Heaven from above, and Conscience from within. 
Cries id his startled ear— Abstain from siu 1" 

Cowper: Progress of Error, 47. 

(h) The imaginary pagan divinities. Id thia 
aen.se often in the plural. 

If The exclamation, Heavenal may have 
originally been an appeal in some moment of 
gre*at excitement for aid to the heatheo gods. 




1. Thiol. : The place or state of the blessed. 

(1) Ethnic belief: Heaven among the Greeks 
and Latins was regarded as the home of the 
greater gods, not as the abode of the just after 
death. In Hesiod (IForAs & Days, i. 165) there 
is a reference to the Islands of the Blest, 
where the heroes of the Fourth Age were to 
pass a second life. Afterwards the Elysian 
Fields, by Pindar placed in the extreme west, 
though they often were thought to be beneath 
the eaith, were supposed to be the home of 
tbe spirits of the just In most of lbe ethnic 
beliefs, heaven, as a state, is a realization of 
the earthly summuni bonum. There are three 
chief sites of tbe ethnic heaven : (1) Some 
distant part of this earth: "Tbe seats of 
happiness are represented by some Hindu 
writers to be vast mountains on the north of 
India*' (Dalton: Descr. of the People of India, 
p. 485); (2) below the eartli (Virgil: ALneid 
vi. 637, sqq.), as many of the lower races still 
think ; and (3) in the extreme west, an opinion 
with poetic beauty in its favour, since it is 
in that region the Sun descends to his home, 
the land where, according to the solar myths, 
there is no more night. 


(2) Jewish : Many passages relate to heavea, 
or the heaven of heavens, as the special abode 
of God (1 Kings viii. 27) and very high (Job 
xxii. 12). With regard to man, the references 
in the Old Tcsitw >ent to a state of existence 
beyond the present are few ; these few, how- 
ever, assign joy and pleasure to the righteous 
(Psalm xvi. 10, 11), atteuded hy resplendent 
glory (Dao. xii. 2, 3). 

(3) Christian: The heaven of blessedness ia 
spoken of as if its locality was upward from 
the earth (Luke xxiv. 51 ; John i. 32 ; Rev. xi. 
12, xxi. 10). God, whom the disciples and 
Christians generally were taught to address as 
their Father, is there (Matt. v. 16, 45, 48 ; vi. 
9) ; Christ came thence at first (1 Cor. xv. 47), 
and, when Ills mission to earth was complete, 
reascended thither (Luke xxiv. 51). Tbe Holy 
Spirit was sent down from heaven (1 Pet. L 
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12); the throne of God is there (Rev. lv. 2 ; 
v. 1); nay, in one sense, all heaven is that 
throne (Matt. v. 34). Innumerable angels are 
in heaven, surrounding the Divine throne 
(Rev. v. 11); there is a temple also (Rev. xi. 
19 ; xiv. 17 ; xvi. 17). Multitudes of persons, 
sealed as the servants of God, out of every 
nation, shall be there, clothed in white robes, 
and. with palms in their hands (Rev. v!i. G, y). 
They shall no more hunger or thirst, or feel un- 
due lieat or any sorrow (13-17). This felicity 
will not be reached till after the resurrection 
when this corruptible shall put on ineorrup- 
tlon, and this mortal immortality, death, the 
last enemy, being destroyed (1 Cor. xv. *26,54). 

2. Symbolism : Heaven, in the Table of Sym- 
bols of the early agea, is represented by the 
aegiuent of a eircle, sometimes of bine, or of 
the three colours of the rainbow; the universe 
by a globe of blue. 

Tf Host of heaven, : 

1. The stars. 

“Ami when thou west the sun. and tbo moon, and 
the stars, even all the host of heaven."— Dent. lv. 19. 

2. Angels. 

" I saw tho Lord sitting on his throne, and all the 
host of heaven standing by him on hia right hand and 
on Ills left.'— 1 Kings xxil. 19. 

Obvious compounds : * Heaven-aspiring, 
heaven-banishetl, heaven-commissioned , heai'cn- 
daring, heaven-defying, heaven- guided, heaven- 
loved, heaven-protected , Ac. 

* heaven-begot, a. Begotton by a ce- 
lestial power ; heaven-born. 

“If I am hsaven-begot, assert your son.*’ 

Dry den. (Todd.) 

heaven - born, a. Born of a celestial 
power; sent from heaven ; inspired. 

“The heaven-bom poet must stand forth." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vil. 

heaven bred, a. Produced or taught in 
heaven ; of divine origin ; divine. 

“ Much Is the force of heaven-bred poesy." 

Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona , lli 2. 

heaven-bridge, s. 

Compar. Relig. : A bridge, sometimes called 
the Bridge of Death, supposed to reach from 
this world to heaven, spanning the abyss of 
hell. Along this bridge the souls of the de- 
parted mnst travel : the good to pass over in 
safety, the wicked to fall into the abyss. It 
ia spoken of under different names in the 
Zend-Avesta (Sacral Books of the East , iv. 213), 
in the Rabbinical literature ( Midrash . Yalkut 
Renbeni , a.v. Gehinnom), and the Preliminary 
Discourse (§ iv.) to Sale’s translation of the 
Kor&n. This bridge exists in the mythology 
of the Javanese, the Karens, the Bomese, the 
Greenlanders, and the Indians of North and 
South America. It has a place in the myth 
of Baldur; it lingers in the North Country 
aong of ** The Brig o' Dread,” and to this day 
the peasant of Ni&vre tells of a little board, 

" Pa* pu longue, pas pu large 
Qu'uu ch'Vfeu de la Sainte Viarge." 

pnt by St. John between the earth and Paradise. 

“ Among these people the Heaven-bridge is a sword ; 
thoso who cross become men, those who dare not 
women."— Tylor: Early History of Mankind (ed. 1678), 
p. 360. 

* heaven-built, a. Built by the agency 

of the gods. 

" His arms had wronght the destined fall 

Of sacred Troy, and razed her heaven-built wall.” 
Pope: Homer; Odyssey l. 4. 

heaven-descended, a. Sent down from 
heaven ; heaven -born. 

heaven-direeted, a. 

1. Raised or pointing towards the sky, 

" Who taught that heaven-directed spire to rise?" 

Pope : Moral Eitays, !ii. 261. 

2. Taught, guided, or directed by the power 
of heaven. 

“ O sacred weapon ; left for truth's defence ; 

To all hot heaven-directed hands denied." 

Pope : Ep. to Sat. 1L 214. 

heaven-fallen, a. Fallen from heaven ; 
driven from heaven. 

heaven-gate, s. The gate or entrance of 
heaven. 

"The unwelcome news 
Prom earth arrived at heaven-gatef 

Milton : P. L., x. 22. 

heaven-gifted, a. Bestowed by heaven. 
(Milton: Samson A^oufsfcs, 36.) 

heaven-god, «. 

Compar. Relig. : The sky personified and 
worshipped as the supreme deity. The heaven- 
god of the primitive Aryan waa Dyu, the 


bright aky, afterwards Dya»s pitar, the Heaven 
father, consort of the Earth mother. The 
Z<ri>? na-njp of the Greeks was credited with 
all celestial phenomena. A fragment from 
Sophocles (293)— which PInmptre translates 

" Tho air is Ze us, Zens earth. And Zeus the heaven. 

Zeus nil tlmt is. and what transcends them all"— 

and one liue of E.inius— 

** AspSce hoc suhllme c&ndeus, qnom omnes Invocant 
Jovem 

preserved for us In Cicero (Pc Nat. Deor., iii. 4) 
—show that among the Greeks and Latins the 
heaven-god became later the god of heaven. 
Tylor (Primitive Culture, ii., 231 sqg.) traces a 
similar development in the religion of tho 
North- American Indinns, the Zulus, the tribes 
of Western Africa, the Tatar tribes; and 
among the Cliineao Tien (Heaven) ia in personal 
shape the Slmng-ti, or Upper Emperor, the 
lord of the Universe. 

"With «uch evidence perfectly accords the history 
of the Heaven-god among our Indo-European race."— 
Tylor; Primitive Culture, it 234. 

heaven guided, a. Guided or directed 
by the powers of heaven. 

heaven-gulf; s. 

Compar. Relig. : The same as the River of 
Death (q.v.). 

" Tho heaven-aulf which has to be passed on the way 
to the Land of Spirits has a claim to careful discus. 
Bioti."— Tylor: Fitly History of Mankind (ed. 1878), 
p. 363. 

* heaven hued, a. Of the colour of the 
skies; blue, azure. (Shakesp, : Complaint of a 
Lover, 215.) 

heaven-inspired, a. Inspired by hea- 
ven ; divinely inspired. 

heaven - kissing, a. Touching, as it 

were, the sky ; exceeding lofty, reaching into 
the clouds. ( Shakes p. : Hamlet , iii. 4.) 

heaven-sent, a. Sent or commissioned 
by God. 

“The creed and standard of the Heaven-sent Chief.” 
Moore : Veiled Prophet of Khorassan. 

heaven-touched, a. Touched by Divine 
power. 

“ Your hea ven- touched hearts d i sda! n th e sordid crime.* 
Thomson : Castle of Indolence. IL 6L 

heaven-tree, s. 

Compar. Relig. : The mythic tree or vine 
which figures in many primitive beliefs as 
affording a means of ascent from the regions 
underground to the surface of the earth, or 
from the surface of the earth to the aky. 
Tylor says that variants of this myth have 
been found in the Malayan and Polynesian 
districts, in North and South America, in 
Borneo, the Celebes, and in New Zealand. 
In this country it survives in the nursery tale 
Jack and the Beao Stalk, which, strangely 
enough, is little koowo among cognate peoples. 

" There was a heaven-tree where people went up and 
down, and when it fell it stretched some sixty miles" 
—Tylor : Early History of Mankind (3rd ed.), p. &&7. 
(Note.) 

* heaven- warring, a. Warring or fight- 
ing against heaven. (Milton: P. L., it 424.) 

heaven - worshippers, s. pL (Cceli- 

COL.E.] 

♦heaven (as hev'n), v.t. [Heaven, s.] To 
place in heaven ; to make supremely happy. 

" Ho heavens himself on earth.”— Ada nu : Works, L 
194. 

* heaven-ize (heaven as hev'n), v.t. [Eng. 

heaven; - ize .] To render divioe or fit for 

heaven. 

“ But, O my soul, If thou be once soundly heavcnlzed 
In thy thoughts and affections. It ohsll be otherwise 
with thee."— Bishop Hall: Sol. 80. 

* heaven-like, * heaven lyke (heaven 
as hev'n), a. [Eng. heaven : dike.) Heavenly 
(q.V.). 

“.Menne farre aboue the common sorte. or as you 
woulde saye, heauenlyke felowes.”— UdaZ : Marke vili 

heaven II- ness (heaven as hev'n), s. 

[Eng. heavenly; -ness.] The quality or state 
of being heavenly ; heavenly nature. 

“Your heavenliness 
Hath now vouchsafed Itself to represent 
To our dim eyes." Sir J. Davies : Orchestra. 

heaven - ly * heaven - lye, * heven - li 
(heaven as hevn), a. A adv. (A.S. heofon- 
Uc.] 

A. As adjective: 

]. Of or pertaining to heaven ; eelestial ; in- 
habiting heaven ; fixed in the heavens. 

“To stop tho course of the heavenly bodies."— 
Farmer : On Miracles, ch. L. S L 


2. Fit or anited for heaven ; divine, augello 2 
supremely blessed or excellent. 

“ 'Twaji bright, ’twM heavenly, but *tl» past" 

Moor* : Fire- Worshipper*. 

# B. As adv. : In a manner resembling that 
of heaven ; like a celestial being. 

'•0be wm heavenly truo." Sh iketp : Othello, v. 1. 

•[ For tlio difference between heavenly and 
celestial , Bee Celestial. 

If Obvious compounds : Heavenly - bom, 
heavenly-guided, heavenly-hameesed, Ae. 

heavenly -annunciation, *. The an- 
nunciation of Jesus by the angels from heaven. 

IT Order of the Heavenly Annunciation: 

Eccles. <£ Ch. Hist. : An order of nuns fouaded 
by Victoria Fornari, in 1602, by permission of 
the Archbishop of Genoa. 

heavenly-fruit, s. 

Bot. : The genus Diospyroa. 

heavenly- minded, a. Having the 
nffectioua or heart set on heaven and heavenly 
things. 

heavenly-mindednesg, s. The quality 

or state of being heavenly-minded. 

heaven - ward (heaven as hev'n), adv. 

[Eng. heaven; •ward.] Towards heaven. 

hcav'-er, s. [Eng. heav(e) ; -er.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who or that which 
heaves or lifts ; specifically, a labourer em- 
ployed in docks in landing goods from barges, 
Ac. ; also in composition, as a coal -heaver. 

2. Naut. : A handspike ; a staff employed in 
setting up the topmast shrouds, in frax>ping 
the topmasts, Ac. 

heaves, s. pi. (IIeave, s., II. 1.] 

heav-I-ly, adv. [Eng. heavy ; -ly.] 

1. In a heavy manner; with great weight. 

2. In a strong, violent, or fierce manner; 
violently, furiously. 

“But Graat-beart . . . Lid so heavily at him witii 
bis sword, that he forced him to a retreat "— Dun yon; 
Pilgrim's Progress, pt. 1. 

3. Tn a heavy, sad, or despondent manner; 
sadly, sorrowfully ; with ao air of dejeetion. 

“ Why looks your grace so heavily to-day." 

Shakesp. . diehard III., Li ] 

4. Grievously, oppressively. 

*’ How heavily this befell to tho poor gentlewoman." 

Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, iii. 1. 

* 5. With difficulty. 

“Took off their chart ot-wbeela that they draw 
heavily." — Exod. xiv. 25. 

♦ 6. Bitterly, grievously. 

“Our mariners complained heauCy against th* 
people."— Hackluyt : Voyages, iii 105. 

heav'-i-ness, * heav*-i-nesse, * hev-1- 
ness, ’hev-y-nesse, s. [Eng. heavy ; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being heavy; 
weight, gravity ; ponderousness. 

2. Sadness, despoodency, or dejeetion of 
mind ; lowness of spirits. 

“A moment’s heaviness they feel." 

Wordsworth i Mother's Return. 

3. Drowsiness, torpor, dullness of spirit, 
laoguor. 

“Your story put heaviness In me." 

Shakesp. : Tempest, L 1. 

4. Oppression, weight, burden, affliction: 
as, the heaviness of taxation. 

* 5. Deepness or richness of soiL 

“By reasou of the fatnesa and heaviness ot th* 
ground ." — A rbuthnot : 

heav'-Irig, pr. par., a., A s. [Heave, t?.] 

A. A B. -4 s pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (So« 
the verb). 

C. 

L The act of lifting or raising. 

2. A risiog or swelliog ; a panting ; a deep 
sigh. 

** TL such a* von. 

That creep Ilk© shadows by him, and do sigh 

At each hla needless hearings.” 

Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, U. *. 1 

* heav'- 1 - some, a. (Eng. heavy; -svtth.) 
Dull, dark, drowsy, heavy. 

heav'-jf (1), * heav-ie, * hev-i, * hev-y, 

a. A adv. [A.B. hefig, lit. = hard to heave, 
from = to heave ; cogn. with IceL 

hofigr, from hefjn = to heave ; O. H. Ger. hepig, 
hebig, from hepfan , hejfan = to heave.] 

A. -4s adjective : 

] . Hard to be lifted on account of its weight ; 
weighty ; ponderous ; the opposite to light. 


boil, ptfiit, cat, 9 ell, chorus, 9 hln, ben<?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -mg* 

-clan, -tian = shan. -tUa, -sion = shun; -|ion, -sion = zhim. -tious, -sious, -cions = shiis. -ble, -die, Ac. = bpl» dph 
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2. Weighed down ; burdened with a load ; 
loaded. 

" Where ride Masallla’s triremes 
Heavy with lair- haired slaves." 

Macaulay : Lay of Uoratiut, v. 

3. Not easily borne ; grievous ; hard ; op- 

{ •ressivo ; cruel ; severe. (Of persons and 
hings.) 

•* Whose heavy hand hath bowed you to the prave." 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, III. L 

4. Sad ; mournful ; grievous. 

•‘Sent hither by my husband to Impart 
The heavy news." 

U'ordsworth : Excursion, hk. l. 

6. n.ard toaecomplisli ; difficult : as, a heavy 
task. 

*6. Full of weight or importance; Impor- 
tant ; weighty. 

••Trust him not In matter «f heavy consequence. **— 
Shakesp. : All's Il'cK That Ends H'eM. 11 6. 

7. Weighed down with care, aorrow, pain, 
trouble. <fce. 

8. Drowsy ; weary ; aleepy. 

He came and found them asleep again ; for their 
eyes were Heavy."— Matthew xxvl 43. 

* 9. Moving slowly or with difficulty. 

10. Dull : inanimate; wanting in life, spirit, 
or animation. 

•‘A work was to he done, a heavy writer to be en- 
couraged, and accordingly many thousand coplea were 
bespoke. Swift 

* 11. Stupid : foolish ; brutish. 

**0 heavy Ignorance I** Shakenp. ; Othello, It. L 
12. Impeding or clogging motion or action ; 
cloggy : as, a heavy road. 

13. Tedious ; alow ; wearisome. 

" If time 1>e heavy on yotir hands.* 

Tennyson • Lady Clara Vere de Vere, M. 

1 i. Acting or moving with violence or force ; 
strong ; violent ; forcible. 

••The stroke upon his shield so hearie lltes 
That to the ground it doiihletli him full low * 

Spenser : F. Q , I. vtll. 18. 

15. Dark ; gloomy ; tlireatening ; lowering. 

"With heavy eye. knit brow, and etrengthlesa pace." 

Shakesp. : Rape of Ltterece, 709. 

16. Caused, or appearing to be caused, by 
•ome superincumbent weight: as, a Aeavypain. 

17. Not easily acted upon by the stomach ; 
not easily digested; indigestible; said of food. 

18. Not properly fermented or raised ; solid ; 
clammy ; as bread. 

19. Having much strength or body ; said of 
wines, ales, &c. 

*20. Rich in soil ; fertile: as, heavy lands. 
21 . Plentiful ; abundant : as, a heavy crop, 

* 22. Deep; loud : as, a heavy noise. 

* 23. Great with young ; pregnant. 

* B. ^ adv. : Heavily. 

H The Heavies : [Heavy-cavalry]. 

heavy-armed, * heavy e- armed, a. 

Bearing heavy armour or arms, and so used for 
alow movements ; in opposition to the light- 
armed soldiers, used for skirmishing or rapid 
movements. 

heavy- cavalry, s. So called from their 
equipment and weight. The Household Ca- 
valry (Cuirassiers), the Fourth and Fifth 
Dragoon Guards, and the First and Second 
Dragoons, are so classed in the English service. 
There are no Heavy Cavalry in the service of 
the United States, all of our cavalry being 
classed as light. 

heavy- gal ted, a. Moving slowly and 

heavily. ( Shakes ? . : Richard 77., iii. 2.) 

heavy-handed, a. Clumsy ; awkward ; 
not dexterous. 

* heavy-headed, a. Dull ; stupid ; bru- 
tish. {Shakesp. : Hamlet, i. 4.) 

* heavy-hearted, a. Sad ; mournful ; 
heavy at heart. 

heavy-laden, a. Laden with a heavy 
burden ; heavily laden. 

. “Com* unto me all ye that labour ami ar eheavy- 
laden, and I will give you rest."— Matt xl. 28. 

* heavy-sad, a. Very sad or heavy at 
heart. (Shakesp . : Richard 77., li. 2.) 

* heavy-sailing, a . Sailing slowly and 

heavily. 

heavy-spar, s. [Barite.) 

* heavy stone, s. 

Min. : Tho same rs CEniTE (q.v.). 

* heavy - thick, a. Thick and heavy. 

(Shakesp. ; King John , iii. 3.) 


heavy weight, «. A person or animal 
of more than the average weight; specif., in 
sporting, a horse, jeekey, boxer, Arc., who 
carries or is of more than the average weight. 

heav-y (2), a. [Eng. heav(e ); -y.) Suffering 
from or affected with the heaves. 


* heav -y, *hev 1 cn, *hev 1 In, *hev-y, 

v.t. [A.S. hejigian.] [Heavy, a.] To make 
heavy. 

’* And eftsone he gede and prelde and selde the name 
word, liar ygheo wereo hevyed."— Wyclilfe : Mark xlv. 

heav'-y-ish, a. [Eng. heavy; - ish .] Rather 
heavy. (Hood : The Forge.) 

* heaz* - y, a. [A variant of wheezy (q.v.).] 
Hoarse, wheezy ; short of breath. 

heb^do-m&d, * heb do made, «. [Lat. 

hebdomas (genit. hebdomad is), from Gr. </35o /ids 
(hebdomas) = a week ; epSopaf (hebdovuis) = 
seventh ; eirra (hcpta) = seven.) A period or 
space of seven days ; a week. 

" I Daniel waa bo heuey by three hebdomads ot daye* 
that r ate no delicate meatls." — Joye : Expos. og 
Daniel, x. 

hetk d5m -a-dal, a. [Lat. hebdomas (genit. 
hebdomadisj; Eiig. adj. an If. 

* 1. Weekly; consisting of seven daya. 

2. Meeting weekly : as, an hebdomadal 
council. 

“As for hebdomadal periods, or weeks, in regard of 
their sabbaths, they were observed by the Hebrews.' — 
Browne : Vulgar Krrourt, bk. Iv., cn. xiL 

* 3. Fickle, changeable. 

“All this from listening to variable, hebdomadal 
politician*.”— Burke : On a Regicide Peace, Let. 4. 

heb-ddm'-tydal ly, adv. [Eng. hebdomadal ; 
- ly .] Weekly, ^ach week. 

" Sent to me hcbdomadally In a brown paper wrap- 
per."— J. R. Lowell: Biglow Paper*. 


heb dom’-a-dar-y, a. & «. [Lat. hebdomas 
(genit. hebdomadis) ; Eng. adj. stiff, -on/.] 

* A. ds adj. : The same as Hebdomadal 
(q.v.). 

“This blessed hebdomadary roaud." 


B. As snbst. : In the Roman Church, a 
member of a chapter or convent, whose week 
it is to officiate in the choir, rehearse the an- 
thems and prayers, and perform other services 
which on extraordinary occasions are per- 
formed by the superiors. 


heb dom'-a-dcr, s. [Lat. hebdomas (genit. 
hebdomadisj ; Eng. suff. -er.] The same as 
Hebdomadary (q.v.). 


* heb do-mat '-i-eal, a. [Lat. hebdoma(s) ; 
t connective, and Eng. adj. suff. <tl .] Hebdo- 
madal, weekly. 

•• Far fiom the conceit of deambulatory, hebdomtu 
tical, or perad venture, ephemeral office ."— Morton .* 
Episcopacy Asserted, p. 142. 

He'-be, s. [Gr.] 

1 . Class. A ntiq. : The god- 
dess of yon th, daughter 
of Jupiter and Juno. In 
Olympus she appeal's as 
a kind of handmaiden, 
presenting tlie nectar at 
the banquets of the gods, 

re paring the chariot of 
nno, and bathing and 
anointing the wounds of 
Mars. In the arts she is re- 
presented as a young vir- 
gin crowned with flowers, 
arrayed in a variegatea 
garment, with an eagle by 
her side. She was believed 
to have the power of 
restoring the bloom of 
youth and beauty to the 
aged. 

2. -dsfron.. .* An asteroid, the sixth fonnd. 
It was discovered by Hen eke, July 1, 1847, 

* he* -ben, s. [Fr. hebene ; Lat. hebenvs, he - 
benum.) Ebony (q.v.). 

“ The tough shaft of heben wood." 

Scott : Bridal of Triermain, UL IS. 

* heb'-e-non, s . [Henbane.] 
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* heb'-e-tate, v.t. [Lat. hebetatus, pa. par. of 
hebeto=. to make blunt or dull : hebes (genit. 
hebetis) = blunt, dull ; Fr. hebitrr.) To make 
blunt or dull ; to dull, to stupefy. 

“Beef may confer ft robustness on the Hmhsof my 
son. but will hebetate and clog his intellectuals." — 
Arbuthnot A Pope Martin Scriblerut, eh. iv. 


* heb'-e-tate, a, [Lat. hebetatus.) 

I. Ord. lM.ng. : Dull, blunt, obtuse. 

II. Rot.: Having a soft, obtuse termination. 

" heb-e-ta-tion, s [Lat. lebetatio, from 
hebetatus, pa. par. of hebeto=. to make dull or 
blunt.] 

1. The act of making dull, blunt, or obtuse. 

2. The state of being dull, blunt, or obtuse. 

* he-tae'te, a. [Fr. hihfte, from l>at. hebes 
(genit. hebetis).'] Dull, blunt, obtuse, stupid. 

“Observe bow hebele and dull tb«y are."— EUU 
Knowledge of Divine Thlngt, p. 825. 

heb'-e-tine, ». [Lat. hebes (genit. hebetis) =* 
dull, dim, faint, and suff, -tne (Mta.) (q.v.).] 
Min. : The same as Willem ite (q.v.), 

* heb'-e-tude, «. [Lat. hebetude, from hebes 
(genit. kebetis) = dull, blunt.] Dullness, blunts 
ness, obtuseaess, stupidity, 

” The body Is perfectly free from pain, oppression. 
hebetude, and every species of an canines*. — Cogan : 
On the Passion*, pt. If, ch. ill. 

He-bra'-Ic a. [Lat. Hebraicvs , from Ikbrmu 
= a Hebrew.] Of or pertaining to the Hebrews ; 
designating the language of the Hebrews. 

* Hc-bra'-ie-al, a. [Eng. Hebraic ; -al.] The 
same as Hebraic (q.v.). 

Hc-bra/-ic-al-l$r, adv. [Eng. Hebraical; 
- ly .] After th'e maimer of the Hebrews ; in 
the Hebrew manner or fashion. 

He -bra-I^m, s. [Fr. Hebraisms.] An idiom, 
manner, or custom peculiar to the Hebrews ; 
an expression or manner of speaking peculiar 
to the Hebrew language. 

“MlJtoQ has Infused a great maay Lutlnlsms. a* 
well as G racisms and Hebraisms, la to bis poem."— 
Addison : (Spectator, No. 285. 

Hc'-bra-ist, *. [Lat. Hebrccua - Hebrew.] 
One learned in the Hebrew language and 
literature, 

He-bra ist'-ie, He-bra-lst'-ie-al, a. 

[Eng. Hebraist ; - ic , -ical.) Pertaining to or 
resembling Hebrew. 

He-bra-ist'-Ie-al-ly, adv. [Eng. Hebraisti- 
cal; -ly.) In a* Hebraistic sense; with a 
Hebrew signification or idiom. 

" Which Is Hebraist (rally used la the New Test*- 
ment."— Kitto: Cycl. Dibl. Liter. (3rd *1). 11. 105. 

* He'-bra-Ize, v.t. & i. [Gr. ’E^pai^ (He- 
braizo).] 

A. Trans. : To make Hebrew ; to convert 
into a Hebrew idiom. 

B, Intrans. : To speak Hebrew ; to act ac- 
cording to Hebrew manners or fashions. 

He'-brew (ew as 6), s. & a. [Fr. Hebrew; 
Lat. Hebrceus ; Gr. ’E/Spaio? (Hebraios) ; from 
Heb. (Hibhri), from "U£ (Habhar) = to 
pass ; or, in the opinion of Gesenins, a primi- 
tive word connected with *\j.7 (Hebher) = the 
region beyond the Euphrates. Hence the 
Septuagint renders it nepdnj* (Penrfes)=a 
stranger from a foreign land.) 

A. A a substantive: 

1. In the Bible generally : An appellation 
given in the Bible to the Israelites. It waa 
used chiefly by foreigners, or by Jews when 
addressing foreigners. 

“ For Indeed I was ttolen away out of the land of 
the Hebrews."— Genesis xL 15. 

2. In part of the New Testament (PI.): The 
Jews who spake the later “ Hebrew, — i.e., the 
Aramrean — in contradistinction to the “ Gre 
cians*’ or Hellenists — t.e., Jews— who apoki 
Greek. 

“ Thet e arose a murmuring of the Orecla ns against 
the Hebrews."— Acts vi. 1. 

3. The language spoken by the Israelitish 
nation. [Hebrew language.) 

B, As adj. : Of or belonging to the Israel- 
ites nr their tongue. 

“The Hebrew servant which thou hast brought ante 
us."— Genesis xxxix. 17. 

(l) Hebrew character: 

1. Palaeography : The character in which the 
Hebrew language is now written. This, called 
the square character, was not the earliest. 
The general opinion is that it came into use 
only in the centuries immediately preceding 
the birth of Christ, or even about the com- 
mencement of the Christian era itself. The 
character on the Maccabee coins is like the 
Samaritan, rather than the square Hebrew 


tfate, lAt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, eamel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt, 
er, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ea, ce = e; ey = a. qu — kw. 
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one. Gescnius, however, attributes the intro* 
Auction of the squmo character to Ezra, nml 
considers that the letters on coins were inten* 
tionally of archaic form. At first tliero were 
no vowel points. Those now existing were 
supplied by the Masorites about the seventh 
eeutury of the Christian era. 

(2) Entom. : A moth, Tccniocampa gothica , of 
the family Ortliosidie. The “Hebrew char- 
acter" on the wings is a black mark, like the 
figure 7 or u prostrate L. 

2. Hebrew language: 

Philol. : The language apokeu by the He- 
brews (q.v.). 1’rof. Max Mailer divides the 
Semitic “ family ” of languages into three 
** classes " or sub-families : Arabic or South- 
ern, Hebraic or Middle, and Aramiean or 
Northern. Under the second category ho 
includes (1) Biblical Hebrew, (2) the Sama- 
ritan, as existing in the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
third century a.d. ; (3) the Carthaginian or 
Phoenician of inscriptions. In the earliest 
books of the Old Testament it is already 
found in a high state of development. Only 
two periods of the language are traceable, a 
golden ami a silver age. The latter was cha- 
racterized by an increasing infusion of Ara- 
ma?an words and idioms. This process began 
with the rise of the Assyrian power ; it ad- 
vanced when the colonists were brought from 
the East to occupy the place of the ten tribes 
carried into exile ; and it became yet more 
tirmly established during the Babylonian cap- 
tivity. During the exile ti e common people 
lost their native tongue, though the upper 
classes spoke it ; and the Hebrew tongue of 
the New Testament (Acts xxii. 2) is Aramaean. 
The parentheses after the Hebrew words in 
the Encyclopedic Dictionary are trans- 
literations and not pronunciation marks. 

IT Epistle to the Hebrews : 

Scrip. CftJion: One of the most important 
epistles of the New Testament. Clement of 
Home referred to it about a.o. 96, as did 
Justin Martyr in the second century, followed 
in due time by many other Christian fathers. 
When the epistle was written, the temple wor- 
ship seems still to have continued (v. 1-4, 
viii. 3, ix. 25, &e.), which would place its date 
earlier than a.o. 70, the year when Jerusalem 
was destroyed. Its author was not one of 
those who had heard Jesus, but belonged to 
the generation immediately succeeding (ii. 3). 
Who he was, is a question which has excited 
difference of opinion both in ancient and 
modern times. The Greek fathers generally 
attributed the epistle to St. Paul ; the Latin 
Churches in Europe and Northern Africa were 
long of a different opinion, but by the com- 
mencement of the fourth century the Eastern 
view largely prevailed, in the West as well 
as in the East, and by the commencement of 
the fifth century it was everywhere dominant. 
Jerome and Augustine had much influence in 
giving it currency, which it retained to the 
Reformation. Erasmus, Cardinal Cajetan, Lu- 
ther. Calvin, Beza, and others, revived the old 
doubts. The Council of Trent gave a decision 
in favourof St. Paul, bntin Protestant countries 
the question is still held to be a debateable 
one. Passages such as x. 34 and xiii. 23 might 
well have been written by St. Paul during his 
imprisonment at Rome, and there are a multi- 
tude of expressions in Hebrews like those of 
the epistles admitted to be St. Paul’s. But, 
taken as a whole, the Greek composition is 
more finished and more rhetorical than that 
of the apostle. If Paul was not the author, 
who was ? The early Church said Clement of 
Rome or St. Luke or Silas, called also Sil- 
vanus ; Luther suggested Apollos, a much 
more probable opinion, which has since been 
ably defended in Germany by Sender, Bleek, 
De Wette, Tholnck, &c. 

The “Hebrews” to whom the epistle was 
addressed were the Jewish converts tq,Chvis- 
tisnity, specially those resident in Palestine, 
to whom Aramaean was vernacular, though 
they knew Greek. Some fathers thought that 
the Greek epistle was translated from Ara- 
imean, hut it has all the characteristics of sn 
original writing. The Old Testament quota- 
tions are from the Septuagint, even where it 
differs from the Hebrew, as if the author had 
not botn familiar with the latter tongue. 
His treatment of types, symbols, &e., is sug- 
gestive of Philo and the Alexandrian writers, 
but this is not conclusive as to the epistle 
having been written in Egypt. 

Its canonical authority was accepted in the 
early Church by many who denied its Pauline 


authorship. Eusebius places it among hie 
Homologomneua (q.v.), and there has never 
been any impeachment of its integrity. 

internal evidence shows that the Palestinian 
Christians to whom it was addressed were in 
great danger of being seduced or persecuted 
again into the Judaism, which they had left 
(x. 32—30). The epistle wns designed to keep 
them stedfast. It opens with arguments for 
the divinity of Christ and His consequent 
superiority to the angels. Hence Christianity 
bestowed through Him is superior to Judaism 
communicated by means of angels (i., ii. 1— 
3) ; lie, a son, is superior to Moses, a servant, 
(iii. 5, 6); His everlasting priesthood is supe- 
rior to that of Aaron (vii.) ; His sacrifice was 
an effective one, of which those of Judaism 
were only types and shadows (ix.); Christi- 
anity was founded on the New Coveoant, 
which was to abide, w hile the Old one decayed 
and was ready to vanish away (viii. 13). Let 
the converts hold fast their Christiau belief 
(ii. 1—3, x. 32—39), avoid apostasy (vi. 4—9), 
and imitate the ancient worthies, whose ani- 
mating principle was faith (xi.) t seeking for a 
“continuing city” in another world rather 
thsn in this (xiii. 14). 

Hebrew wise, adv. I u an opposite sense ; 
in allusion to the fact that Hebrew is read 
from right to left, and that Hebrew books 
commence where books in European languages 
end. 

"The thesis, vice.venti, put 

Should Hcbrere-wite. be understood." 

Prior: Another Epistle to Fleetwood Shephard. 

Ho'-brew-ess (ew as 6), s. [Eng. Hebrew ; 
-css.] A Hebrew woman; an Israelitisb 
woman. 

* He'-brew-ist (ew as 6), s. [Eng. Hebrew; 
-isf.) The same as Hebraist (q.v.). 

* Hc-bri'-cian, s. [Heb.] One learned in 
Hebrew language and literature; a Hebraist. 

"The nature of the Hehicw verse, as the meanest 
ffebrieian kuoweth, consists of uneveu feet.'-— 
Pea chum. 

Hc-brid'-e-an, He brid'-i-an, a. [Eng. 
Ifebride(s); -an.] Of or perta'ining to the 
Hebrides, a group of islands lying off the 
west coast of Scotland. 

"Somewhat later came the great Hebridean poten- 
tates." — Macaulay: Hat. Eng., ch. xiii. 

hcc'-a taro, s. [Hectare.] 

Hec'-a-tc, s. [Gr. ‘Ejcd-nj (Hecate).] 

Greek Myth. : A Grecian goddess, daughter 
of Jupiter. She presided over popular assem- 
blies, war, the administration of justice, the 
rearing of children, &c. She was supposed to 
wander about the earth at night, and was 
sometimes considered the patroness of magic 
and the infernal regions. She is often con- 
fouuded with Artemis and Proserpine. 

" 1 speak, not to that railing Hecate.” 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI., Iii. 2. 

U In all other instances where this word 
occurs in Shakespeare, the rhythm requires 
the pronunciation Hek'-qXe. 

hcc'-a-to lite, s. [Lat. Hecate; Gr. ’Eicdrij 
(Hecate), and Aitfos (lithos) = stone.) 

Min. : The same as Moonstone (q.v.). 

hcc - a - tomb (b silent), s. [Fr. hecatombe , 
from* Lat. hecatombe , from Gr. cKaro/i^r) ( heka • 
tombe) = the sacrifice of a hundred oxen : 
eKaTou (hekaton) — a hundred, aud 0ovs (6ous) 
= an ox.] 

1. The sacrifice of a haadred oxen or other 
beasts. 

2. Any great sacrifice of victims. 

" His parent’s iron hand did doom 
Blore than a human hecatomb." 

Byron: Siege of Corinth, xxv. 

* hec-a tom'-pe-don, s. [Gr. UaTountSov 

( hekatompedon ), from ckotov (hekaton) = a 
hundred, ami n-ons (pous), geoit. ttoSos (podos) 
= a foot.] 

Arch. : A temple a hundred feet in length 
(especially applied totho Parthenon at Athens). 

* hec-a-ton -styl-on, s. [Gr. Ixarov (heka- 
ton )— a hundred, and envk os (>/irios)=a pillar.] 

Arch. : A building having a hundred pillars 
or columns. 

* hec-a-ton'-tar-chy, 5. [Gr. Uarov (heka ton) 

= a hundred ; and ap\rj ( arche ) = rule, govern- 
ment.] The rule or government of one 
hundred. (Hackct: Life of Archbp. Williams , 
iL 202.) 


‘ hcc a ton -tome, «. [Gr. «<ar6r (hekatcm\ 

— a hundred, and to/ao? ( tomoi \) = a volume, a 
tome (q.v.).J A hundred volumes, a great 
collection of written or printed matter. 
( Milton : Animatl . on Reman. Def. ; To the 
Postscript.) 

hcch (ch guttural), interj. [From the souod.] 
An exclamation of surprise, wonder, Ac. 

hccht(cA guttural), v.t. [Hiciit.] To promise; 
to foretell something. (Burns: Halloween.) 

bock (I), s. [Dut, hek = a gratiog ; Ger. heck 

— a fence of laths.] [Hatch, s.] 

1, Ordinary Language : 

1. A rack or frame for holding fodder for 
cattle. 

2. A door ; especially one partly of lattice- 
work. 

3. The latch of a door. 

4. A fish trap. 

II. Technically: 

1. -Spin. ; The fly of a apinning-wheel. 

2. Weav. : A device through which the 
yarns pass from the warping-mi 11 to the reel 
on which they are wound for transference to 
the warp-beam of the loom. The heck-box 
alides vertically on a bar as the reel rotates, 
and thus disposes the warp spirally on tbo 
reel. The heck consists of a series of steel 
pins with eyes, through each of which one 
thread passes. The heck is in two parta, one 
a little raised from the other. The eyes of the 
parts being alternate, by raising one of them a 
little, the bands of the warp arc separated ; 
when the other part of the heck is raised, the 
position is reversed, the former upper band 
becoming the lower. This produces the lease, 
which is tied up, to form a guide for setting it 
in the loom. 

heck-box, 5. 

Weav. : A box suspended between the tra vers 
•n which the bobbins of warp yam are mounted, 
and the warping-fraine on which the yarns are 
wound. It divides the warp threads into two 
sets, one for each beddle (q.v.). 

beck (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.) The bend ox 
winding of a stream. 

heels' -ber-ry, s. [H equerry.) 

hec'-kle, s. [Hackle.] 

hee -kle, v.t. [Heckle, 5 .) 

1. Lit. : To dress with a heckle, as flax or 
hemp. 

2. Fig. : To worry; to harass ; to annoy ; to 
tease, as by contiuued questions. 

heck'-ler, s. [Eng. heckl(e) ; *«r.) 

1. Lit. : One who heckles flax or bemp. 

2. Fig . ; One who worries by persistent ques- 
tioning. Specif., one who addresses incon- 
venient questions to a candidate for election. 

" We should be very clad to know, through the In- 
strumentality of soma Liverpool heckler , what these 
ties are."— Dally A’em. Jam H, 1887. 

hec-tare, hec'-a-tare, s. [Fr., from Gr. 

knar ov (hekaton) — 'a. hundred, and Lat. area.] A 
French measure containing 100 area, or 10,000 
square metres = 2*471143 statute acres; • 
aquare hectometre. [Are, s.] 

hec’-ta-style, a. [Gr. e£d<rn/Aos (hexastulos) 

— with six colnmns in front.) Having six pil- 
lars. (Defoe: Tour , ii. 301.) 

hec -tic, * ec'-tick, * hec'-tick, a. <fc $. 

[Fr. hectique , from Low Lat. * hecticus, from 
Gr. eicTiicos (hektikos) = hectic, consumptive, 
from e£ts (hexis) — a state or babit of body ; 
(echo), fut. 'i£ui (hexo) = to have.] 

A. As adjective : 

Path. : Slow but loog continued, so as to 
impair the strength, and eause wasting away. 

* B. As substantive: 

1. A constitutional fever. [Hectic- fever.] 

2. The flush usually seen in hectic fever and 
consumption. (Byron: Manfred , ii. 4.) 

hectic-fever, s. 

Path. : A fever attended by frequency and 
weakness of pulae, alternations of cold with 
heat and flushing, followed by perspiration ; 
the strength daily decreases, and the body 
wastes away. Hectic fever is often produced 
when an abscess goes on to suppuration ; it is 
also an attendant ou phthisis, dyseutery, <fcc. 
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* hec'-tic-al, a. (Eng . hectic ; -al.) Thssame 
&8 Hectic (q.v.). 

hec'-tic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. hectical ; -ly.) In 
a hectic manner ; constitutionally, consump- 
tively. 

** He was for some year* hectically feverish."— John- 
ton: Life of Atchanx. 

hcc-te-cot'-y-le, hcc-to-cot'-y-lus, a. 

[Gr. iKarov ( hekaton ) = a hundred, and kotvAtj 
( kotule ) = anything hollow, a aucker.) 

Zoology & Biology ; 

1. Of the form, hectocotylus : What was 
originally supposed to be a male animal, and 
made a genus ; but is now known to be the 
argonaut cuttle-fish arm described under 2. 

2. Of both forms: One of the eight arms of 
a cuttle-fish, particularly an argonaut, so spe- 
cialized as to be used for reproductive pur- 
poses. After its development is complete, it 
is detached from its original situation and 
affixed to the female. 

"The hectocnti/le of the argonaut wax discovered by 
Chlaje. who considered It a iwvrasitlc worm, an<l de- 
scrined It under the name of Trlcoccphalu* acftnbu- 
laris. It was again described by Costa, who regarded 
it as a ‘anermatophore of a singular ahape. and. 
lastly, by Dr. K«>lllker."— 8. P. Woodward: Man of 
the Mollutca (3rd edit.), p. 159. 

hec to-cot'-y-lTzed, a. (Mod. J^at. hecto - 
cotyl(us); Eng. suff. -ized.) So specialized and 
developed as to constitute a liectocotyle. 

hcc-to-cot'-y-lus, s. [Hkctocotyle.] 

hec'-to-gram, hcc'-to gramme, t. [Fr. 

hectogramme , from Gr. Uarov (hekaton) = a 
hundred, and Fr. gramme.) A French weight 
or measure containing 100 grammes, or 3 oz., 
8*4383 drams avoirdupois. 

heo'-to graph, a . A hundredfold writer; a 
gelatio pad lor duplicating or multiplying a 
writing or drawing. 

hcc'-to-li-tre (tre as ter), a. [Fr., from Gr. 

e Karov ( hekaton ) = a hundred, and Fr. litre ) 
A French measure of capacity for liquids, con- 
taining 100 litres = ^ of a cubic metre, or 
22*009668 imperial gallons. As a dry measure 
it contains 10 decalitres, or about 2| Win- 
chester bushels. 

hec’ to-me-tre (tre as ter), s. (Fr., from 

Gr. eKaroi' ( hekaton ) = a hundred, and Fr. 
metre.) A French measure of length, con- 
taining 10 metres = 109’3633 yards. 

Hec’-tor, hec'-tor, «. [See def.] 

1. Hist. (Of the form Hector) : The son of 
Priam and Hecuba, and the most celebrated 
and bravest of the Trojan warriors. He was 
killed by Achilles. 

2. (Of the form hector) : 

0) A bully, a blusterer, a braggadocio. 

”To play the hector at cock-pits and hazard-tables.’* 
— Macaulay : But. Png., ch. xvi. 

* (2) One who teases, worries, oraonoys. 
hcc'-tor, v.L & £. [Hectob, s.) 

A, Transitive : 

1. To bully ; tn treat with insolence ; to act 
like a bnlly towards. 

2. To tease, to worry, to harass, to nnnoy. 

B. Jntrons . ; To play the bully ; to bluster, 
to threaten. 

** The hectoring kill-cow Hercules." 

Butler: Budibras, pt. 1L, e. L 

hec tor'-f-an, hcc-tor'-e-an, o. (Eng. 
hector ; -ia?i ; -mu.] Pertaining or relating to 
Hectorof Troy. (Pope: Homer ; J7iad xviii. IS.) 

* hec -tor-ism, s. [Eng. hector ,* -ism.) Tlie 
acts or disposition of a hector or bully ; bluster. 

* hec-ter-ly, a. (Eng. hector ; -??/.] Like a 
hector or bully ; blustering, insolent. 

hcc' to stcre, s. [Fr., from Gr. Uarov (heka- 
ton ) = a hundred, and <rrepeoc (stereos) = solid.) 
A French measure of solidity, containing 100 
cubic metres, equivalent to 3531*66 cublo feet. 

* hed, & (Head.) 

*hedde, s. (Head.] 

hcd'-dle, <r. (Etym. doubtful.] 

Weav. : One of the sets of parallel knotted 
cords forming loops for the warp-threads ; and 
by wh've vertical reciprocation the warp- 
threads are shifted so as to make the shed for 
the passage of the shuttle. Heddles are a 


necessary Integral featnre of all looms, having 
aets of strings for separating the warp-threada 
Into two or three groups, between which the 
weft Is passed. This is called mounting the 
loom, and consists in dividing the warp among 
the leaves of liealds or lieddics. 

heddle-oyc, «. 

Weav. : The loop in a heddle through which 
tbs warp- tli read is passed. 

heddle hook, e. A hook used In hed- 

dling tho warp-threada. 

hed-die, v.L (Heddle, a.] 

IFeav. .* To draw through the heddie-eyes of 
a weaver'a harness, as tho warp threads. 

hed -en- berg - ite, $. [Named after Hed- 
enberg, a Swedish chemist, who first ana- 
lyzed and described it.] 

Min.: A variety of Pyroxene. Dana nr* 
ranges it as Iron-Lime-Pyroxene. It Is Mack, 
and occurs in crystals or lamellar masses. 

hed-e-o'-ma, a. [Altered from Gr. riHvoapot 
(heduosmos),' ss adj. = aweet- smelling ; as 
aubst. = mint ; rj&vs (hedus) = aweet, and b<rp.-q 
(o sme) = smell.] 

Bot. : A genus of Labiates, tribe Mellsseae. 
Hedeoma pulcgioides, called in America, Penny- 
Royal, has a high popular reputation as an 
emmenagogue. (Lindley.) 

hed’-er-a, s. (Lat. = ivy.] 

Bot. : A genus of Araliacese. Calyx, limb 
entire or five-toothed, petals five, stamens five, 
ovary five-celled, fruit a subglobose berry. 
Two species are known, one Hedera Helix is 
the ivy (q.v.). Hedera unibellifera, an Ain- 
boyna aperies, is said to furnish wood smelling 
like lavender and rosemary; and H. terebinth- 
acea, a native of Ceylon, yields a resin smelling 
like turpentine. 

hed-er-a'-$e-£0, s. pi. [Lat. heder(o ); fem. 
pi. adj. suff. •acetc.) 

Bot. : An order of exogens founded by 
Llnnasns. Antoine Laurent de Jusaien, in 
1789, altered the name to Aralias, and A. 
Richard, in 1822, to Araliacese (q.v.). 

* hed-er-a'-^e-ous, a. [Lat- hederaceus, 
from fte£?e«i=ivy.) Pertaining to, resembling 
or producing ivy. 

* hed- cr-al, a. [Lat. hedera = Ivy ; Eng. 
adj. suff. -oi.] Pertaioing to or consisting of 
Ivy. 

*hed'-er-at-ed, a. [Lat. hederatus.) Crowned 
or adorned with ivy. (Fuller: Worthies; 
Yorkshire.) 

he-der'-ic, a. [Lat. hedera = Ivy; -ic.] Con- 
tained in or derived from ivy. 

hederic-acid, e. 

Chem. : An acid contained in the seeds of 
Ivy, Hedera helix. 

* hed er if er ous, a. [Lat. hedera =. ivy; 
fro — to bear, and Eog. adj. suff, -oua.] Pro- 
dneing ivy. 

* hed'-er-ose, a. [Lat. hederosus , from hedera 
= ivy.) Pertaining to, of the nature of, or 
full of ivy. 

hedge, ? heg, *hegge, s. [A.S. hege , haga; 
cogn. with Dan. hegge, heg t haag ; TceL heggr 
s= a tree in a hedge ; hagi = a hedge ; Ger. 
hag — a bush, a hedge.) [Haw.] A fence 
formed of bushes or small trees growing close 
together; a thicket of bushes; a line of 
bushes or evergreens, whether intended a 3 a 
fence or not. 

■*A mao plauntyde a vlneyerd. and sette an hegge 
akout It"— Wycliffe: Mark xii 

hedge -accentor, s. The hedge-sparrow 
(q-v.). 

hedge bells, a. pi, 

Bot. : Calystcgirt sepiuvL 

hedge-herry, s. 

Bot. : Cerasns avium. 

hedge bill, hedging-bill, «. A bill- 
hook (q.v.). 

hedge -bird, s . A bird living and feeding 

In hedges. 

hedge-born, a. Of low or mean birth ; 
meanly born. (Shakesp. : 1 Hen. VI. , lv. I.) 

hedge -bote, s. (Hay-bote.) 


hedge-chafcr, «. A cock-chafer (q.v.). 

hedge - creeper, s. One who skolkf 

under hedges lor bad purposes. 

t hedge fumitory, a . 

Bot. : A Fumitory (Furuaria). (Ainsioortk.) 

Fumarla officinalis (?). 

t hedge-garlic, a. 

Bot . ; Sisymbrium Alliaria, formerly A Ularia 
officinalis, Linnaeus’s Erysimum Alluiria, 
(Alliaria.) Called a’so Garlic-mustard Jack- 
by-thc-liedgo, and Sauce-alone. 

hedge-hyssop, s. 

Bot. : Grot tola officinalis. 

hedge knife, a. A cutting Instrument 

for trimming hedges. 

hedge-maid, s. 

Bot. : Glechoma hederacea. 

•hedge-marriage, e. An irregular 

marriage performed by a hedge-priest (q.v.); a 
clandestine marriage. 

hedge-mustard, a. 

Bot. : Tho cruciferous genna Sisymbrium 
(q.v.) and specially »S\ officinale. It has runcl- 
nate-toothed or lobed hairy leaves, yellow 
flowers, and pods In a leafless raceme oppressed 
to the stem. It is common in hedgebanks 
and waste places, flowering in June and July. 
Found wild also in Europe, Asia, aod Northern 
Africa. Introduced in America. 

hedge-nettle, s. 

Bot. : The labiate genua Stachys (q.v.), 
called in books Woundworts (q.v.). [Stach ys.J 

hedge-note, s. A word of contempt for 

low writing. 

” They left tbeae hedge-notes for another sort of 
poe m — Dry&en. 

hedge-parsley, a. 

Bot. : Toiilis, a aection of the umbelliferous 
genus Caucalis. Specially, TorilU anthriscus, 
a plant with a five to twelve-rayed umbel, 
with minute white or pink flowers. Occurring 
in hedges and waste places, where It flowers 
from J uly to September. (Sir J. Hooker .) 

hedge-priest, a. A poor, illiterate cleric. 
Specif., one admitted to orders directly from 
a hedge-school (q.v.), without having studied 
theology. Before the establishment of May. 
Booth the practice of admitting men toordina. 
tion before their departure for the continental 
colleges waa very common, in order that they 
might gain the atipend for saying masa. In 
some of the religious orders (q.v.), men are or- 
dained immediately after profession for a 
similar reason. The nickname “hedge-priest" 
was originally bestowed on these ecclesiastics 
by the continental clergy. It ia sometimes 
applied to a suspended priest. 

hedge-rhyme, a. Doggerel verses, 
hedge-rustic, a. 

Entom. : A moth Luperina ce spitis, one of 
the Noctaas (Noctuidas). (Newman.) 

hedge-school, a. A school in the country 
parts of Ireland conducted io the opeo air, 
nnder the shelter of a hedge, while a rude 
achoolhouse, to which the name waa trans- 
ferred, was being erected for the accommoda- 
tion of the children. Now universally used in 
a depreciatory sense. 

“ Yoa talk with contempt of a hedgeschoot. Did you 
never bear of a nate little spot iu Greece called the 
Groves of Acsdemus V'—Carleton : Trait* ± Stories: 
Tlte Hedge-School. 

hedge-schoolmaster, $. The master 
ef a hedge-school (q.v.). 

*' Bcdaeschoolmastcrs were as superior lo literary 
knowledge and acquirements to the class of men who 
are now engaged lu the general education of the people 
as they were beneath them tu moral and religions 
character. ^ "~Carleton : Traits & Stories; She Hedge- 
School. 

hedge-scissors, s. [Hedge-shears.] 

hedge-shears, hedge -scissers, «. A 

JLTQe pair of shears for trimming hedges. 

hedge-sparrow, a. 

Omith. : Accentor modular is, 8 small bird, 
which, though in plumage somewhat resemb- 
ling the common sparrow, is a warbler more 
akin to the Redbreast. It Is common in 
Britain, enmes to gardens In winter, builds as 
early as March, and lays four or five greenish 
blue eggs. 

** The hedge-sparrow ted the cuckoo bo long. 

That it had Its head bit off by Its young. 

Shatesp. : Lear. It. L 
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hedge- war bier, s. The hedge-sparrow 
(q.v.). 

* hedge-wlno, a. A poor, cheap wine. 

" Homely cakes and harsh hrd<je vrin*. m 

Chapman : Somers Iliad, Ep. DecL, III. 

hedge-writer, s. A mean or poor anthor 
or writer, 

hedge (1), * hedg-in, * heg-gin, v.t. & <. 

[Hedoe, a.) 

A* Transitive; 

I, Literally: 

1, To Inclose or fence in with a hedge or 
fence of huahes ; to separate by a hedge. 

" These wa» an hotuhondetnan that pl&untlde a vtno- 
yerd and heggid* It about."— Wycliffe s Matthew ixL 

2, To obstruct, as with a fence or hedge ; to 
block up. 

“ I will hedge np thy way with thorn*."— Eotea IL S. 

IL Figuratively; 
h To encircle, as for defence. 

“ England, hedged In with the main “ 

SJuikesp. t Sing Join, *L 

* 2. To aurroimd ; to invest. 

* There's such divinity doth hedge a king. 

That treason can but peep to what ft would." 

Shakesp, : Samlet. It. ft. 

S. To ahnt up within an enclosure. 

" That la a law to hedge In the ouckow, and serves 
for no p orpoM.''— toefa. 

* 4. To confine ; to restrain ; to limit. 

* I'll not amluro It ; you forget yonrself 

To hedge me In." Shakesp, : Julius Ccesar, It. & 

B. Intransitive; 

* 1. To hide or skulk, as in a hedge ; to shift ; 
to 3huffle. 

"I mymelf aometlmea, hiding mine honour In my 
necessity, am fain to shuffle, to hedge and to lurch.'— 
Shakesp. : Starry Wives of Windsor. IL 2. 

2. In betting, to protect or insure oneself 
against loss by hedging one's bets ffl). 

If To hedge a bet : To make cross-beta : that 
is, after having backed one side, to turn ronnd 
and back the other, so that whatever the re- 
sult may be, the loss cannot be heavy. 

•hedge (2), v.t. [Probably for edge (q.v.).] 
To edge In ; to punh or force in. 

“ Be sura to hedge in some business of your *wn.“— 

Surift : Slrectioiu for Servants. 

hedge-hog, a & a. [Eng. hedge, and hog.} 

L, Ordinary Language : 

L Lit. ; In the same sense as II. 1. ~ 

2. Fig. : Used as a term of reproach. ‘ . 

IL Technically: ^ 

1. Zoology: 

(1) Erinaceus europaxis , an insectivorous 
mammal. It is covered above with spines, 
aud has the power of rolling Itsslf up Into a 
bah. Its length Is about nine Inches; its 
food, which It seeks at night, insects, worms, 
ensile, Ac, Other species of the genua are 
found In North and South Africa ana In India, 

(2) An Echinus (Sea-urchin). 

2. Ickthy . : A fish D'wdon hystrix, so called 
from being covered with spines. 

3. Bot. : Medicago intertexteu Named from 
the partly epinoua seeds. 

t hedgehog-plant, *. 

Bot. : Any species of the Cactus femhy. 
hedgehog-thistle, *. 

Bot. : The genus Cactus. Named from Its 
bundles of prickles. It is not a genuine 
thistle. 

• hedge-lSss, a. [Eng. hedge ; -less,] Having 
no hedge or fence ; nnfenced. ( O . EZiot : Daniel 
Deronda , ch. Ixiv.) 

•hedge -pig, s. [Eng. hedge* and pig.} A 
young hedgehog. (Shakesp . ; 1 fadbeth* iv. 1.) 

hed^-er, a (Eng. hedg(e); -cr.) One who 
makes or repairs hedges. 

•'And th* ■ wink’d hedger «t his supper ■at." 

Milton : Cornu*. SBft. 

hed§e-row, s. [Eng. hedge, and row.) A 
row or line of ah rubs or bushes planted as a 
fence or hedge. (IPonkioorfA : Evening Walk.) 

h^dge -Stake, *. [Eng. hedge, and stake.] A 
stake used to support bushes in a hedge. 

IlSdg'-ihg, pr. par., a., & a [Hedoe, r.) 

A. & B. As pr. par . <£ particip . adj. : (See 
' the verb). 

C. As snbst. : The act of inclosing or fencing 
in with, or as with a hedge. 


hedging-bill, s. A hedge-bill (q.v.) 

ho don'-ic, a. [Or. TjSomjeos ( hedonikos ) = 
pleasurable ; oi tjSoi'ikoi (hoi hedonikoi ) = the 
voluptuaries— t.e., the followersof Aristippus.] 
Pertaining to Hedonism (q.v.). 

“The Eedontc doctrine of Aristippus."— Ueherweg : 
Hut. qf Philosophy, t 20 L 

ho'-don-ism, a. [Fr. Halonismc (Littr£), from 
Or. r)8ovr) ( [hedone ) = delight, ciyoymeut ; prop, 
of seosual pleasure.] 

Anc. Philos . : The tenets of the Cyrenaic 
school of philosophy, founded by Aristippus, 
a disciple of Socrates. Aristotle calls him a 
Sophist, possibly because he demanded pay- 
ment for his instruction. He taught that 
pleasure was the end of life, and that it was 
the duty of a wise man to enjoy pleasure with- 
out being controlled by it. This control was 
to be acquired by knowledge and culture. 
Horace, in one verse, tersely sums up the 
philosophy of Aristippus— 

** Et niihl res, non me rehns, Bubjungerc cooor." 

Split. I. L 18. 

The moat eminent of the Cyrenaic school were 
Arete, the daughter of the founder, her son, 
surnamed from her teaching Metrodidaktos, 
Theodorua the Atheist, and his scholars, Bio 
and Euhemerus. [Euhemerism.] Anniceris 
the Younger sought to ennobla tho Hedonic 
principle by reckoning civil and social duties 
among the things which afford pleasure, yet 
he asserted that our efforts for the benefit of 
others should have an egoistic motive. Later 
the Cyrenaic doctrine gave way to Epicurean- 
ism. [Epicurean.) 

He'-don-ist, s. [Eng. Hedonism) ; -fsl] One 
who accepts the Hedonic philosophy; one 
who makes pleasure the end of life. 

"Tho accommodating servility of tho witty Es- 
demist."— Cebcrweg : Hist, of Philosophy, L 03. 

hed-wig'-l-a, s. [Named after John nedwig, 
n noted museologist, who died io 1799.) 

Bot. : A genus of Amyridaceae, family or 
tribe Burseridse. It furnishes a balsam or 
resin, a substitute for copaiva. 

hed-y-, pref. [Gr. tjSus (hedus) = sweet.) 

hed-$r-ear'-pus, ». [Pref. hedy-, and Gr. 
#cap7ro? (Araryos) = fruit.] 

Bot. : A genus of Sapindacese, tribe Sapindese. 
Hedycarpus vuilayamis produces an eatable 
fruit. 

he-dyeh'-i-um, s. [Pref. hedy-, and Gr. xtwv 
(chion) — snow.) 

Bot. : A genus of Zingiberacese. The species 
have beautiful floral and fragrant envelopes, 
rendering them favourites in hot-houses. They 
are natives of tropical Asia. 

hed-y-os'-mum, «• [Pref. hedy-, and Gr. 
otrpy ( osme) = smelL) 

Bot. : A genua of Chloranthaoeae. Yon 
JIartius saya that Hedyosmvm Bonylandianum, 
ia administered in Brazil in malignant fevers 
and pains in the limbs. 

hed-y-6'-ti-dae, s. pi. [Mod. Hat. hedyot(is); 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -idee.) 

Bot. : A family of Cinchonaceap, tribe Cin- 
choneae. 

bed-y-6'-t!s, p. [Pref. hedy-, and Gr. ov? 

(o«s), gen it tiros (otos) =» an ear ; named from 
the sweetness of the ear-shaped leaves.] 

Bot. : The tj^pical genus of the Cinchooaceons 
family Hedyotid* (q.v.). The root of Hedya- 
tie umbdlata , the Chay-root of India, is used 
to dye chintzea a durable red colour, 

hed'-y-phane, s. [Hedyphanite.) 

hed-y-phan-Ite, hed y-phane, s. [Gr. 

yj&vs (hedus) = sweet, t/>ai-os ( pharns ) = bright, 
</>aiVw ( 2)haino ) = to bring to light, to make 
to appear, and suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min.: Cslciferous Mimetite, a variety of 
that mineral It is colourless and translucent. 
Found in Sweden. 

h£d-y-sax'-e-te, S. pi. [Mod. Lat hedy - 
8ar(v.m) (q.v.), and Lat. fem. pi. actf. suff. -ea*.] 
Bof. : A tribe of papilionaceous plants. The 
filaments ara generally connate ; the legume 
transversely articulated, with one-sided joints, 
usually separating and indehiscent. 

he-dys'-a-rum, s. [Gr. yEvaapov (hcditsarori) 
= a plant of the vetch kind.] 


Bot. : The typical genus of llis tribe Hedy- 
sare® (q.v.). About fifty species are known, 
chiefly from the Old World. The leaves o( 
Jledysarum gyraus have spontaneous motion, 
II. coronarium, tho so-called French honey- 
suckle, is used in the south of Europe as food 
for cattle. 

heed, * hedo, * hed-en, v.t. & i. [A.S. 
hedan = to take care ; cogn. witli O. Fris. 
huda, hoda = to heed, to protect, from hwle, 
hode = protection ; O. S. hddian = to heed ; 
Dut. hoeden , from hoede = guard, care : Ger. 
hiiten = to protect, from hut = protection ; 

O. H. Ger. huaten, from huota= protection.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To regard ; to take notice of ; to psy 
attention to ; to observe. 

“With pleaaure Argus tho musician herd*.* 
Drydtn ; Ovid ,• Metamorphose * l 

• 2. To take care of. 

" It [the anakel shall b« heeded." 

ishnltcsp. : Antony Cleopatra, v. X 

B. Intrans.: To take notice; to care; to 
pay attention. 

heed, * hede, * hiede, s. [Heed, v.) 

• 1. Protection, guard, defence ; rneana of 
safety. 

“That eye shall be hie heed.* 

bhakesp. : Love's Labour** Lost, i* t, 

2. Care, attention, heedfulness; cautious or 
careful observation. 

"In France, for five yeara : where he travailed 
With ready hand, and with as careful heed." 

Daniel : Civil Wart.v. 66, 

3. Attention, regard, notice. 

“ Give diligent heed to the reading and the study."— 
Pcarc *: Sermon*, voL Hi , lerm. IL 

• 4. A look or expression of care or serious- 
ness ; gravity. 

•• He did it with a serious tnlod ; a heed 
Was In hLs countenance." 

Shakesp, : Henry VIII.. ill. 2, 

*[[ Heed applies to matters of importance to 
one’s inoral condnct ; care to matters of minor 
import ; a man is required to take heed ; a 
child ia required to take care: the former 
exercises his understanding in taking heed ; 
the latter exercises his thoughts and his 
senses in taking care. ( CraJbb : Eng. Synon.) 

heed-ful, a . [Eng. heed ; 

1. Full of care, caution, or heed *, careful^ 
cautious, circumspect, wary. 

•• Steward and sqnire. with heedful haste. 
Marshalled the rank of every guest." 

Scott : Lay of the Hut J/instrel, Vi. 6. 

2. Attentive, regardful, observant. (Fol- 
lowed by of.) 

“ To hlui one of the other twins was bound. 

While I had been like heedful qf the other." 

Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, L L 

heed'-ful-ly, adv. [Eog .heedful; -ly.) In a 
heedful, cautious, or watchful manner; cau- 
tiously, with heed. 

" If it be heedfulh/ considered to have special respect 
to St Paul's Epistle to the Eonnms.'’— Bishop BuU. 

vol. ii„ dis. a 

heed- ful- ness. s. [Eng. heedful; -nm.] 
The quality or state of heing heedful ; care, 
caution, circumspection, watchfulness. 

" Eeedfulnes* to Improve all fitting onportrnnltlei 
of providing for ourselves and faaiifiea. — Wilkin* : 
Natural Religion, bk. ii., ch. Iv. 

*heed'-i-ly, adv. (Eng. heedy; -?y.] With 
heed or care; heedfully, carefully, cautiously. 

• heed'-i-ness, * he ed'-i -nesse, s. [Eug; 
heedy; -Ttesa] Heedfulness, care, cautiou, 
circumsi>ection. 

" By Ood'a grace and her good he edit test*." 

Spciucr: F. y., V. vl M. 

heed -less, a. (Eng. heed ; -Zm.] Taking no 
heed or care ; careless, inattentive, thought- 
less, negligent. 

" The heedless Impress that belong* 

To lonely natures casual work.** 

Wordtworth ; Excursion, bk. Ill 

hecd-lcss-ly, adv. [Eng. herdless ; - ly .] In 
a heedless, careless, or negligent manner; 
without heed, care, or circumspection. 

heed’-less-ness, s. [Eng. heedless; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being heedless ; care- 
lessness ; want of care or circumspection. 

“The gay Corinna. who seta op for an Indifference 
and Incoming heedlessnes*, gives her husband all th* 
torment imaginable ." — Steele : Spectator. No. la*. 

*heed-y, a. [Eng. heed ; -y.] Heedful, care- 
ful, circumspect, wary, watchful. 

"The watch-tower Is not unfurnished with heodf 
eyn.~~Bis.hop Sail. 


boll, poht, Jo^trl; cat, ceU, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, ^Cenophon, exist. -ing, 

-dan. -tian = shan. -tlon, -slon = shun ; -tlon, -sion = zhiin. -clous, -tlous, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = bol, d^L 
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heel ( 1 ), * heele, * hele, s . [A.S. Mia ; 

cogn. with lint. Mel; leel. hcell; 8w. hal; 
Dut. heel; O. Fris. kehi.] 

JL Ordinary Language: 

1. The hinder part of the foot, either In 
man or quadrupeds. 

2. The hinder part of a coverivg for the 
feet ; aa of a shoe, a stocking, Ac. 

3. Anything shaped liked or resembling a 
human heel ; a protuberance, a knob. 

" At th6 other side Is a kind of or knob, to 
break clots with."— Mortimer: HustoendYy. 

4. The application of the heel, that ia, the 
apor, to a horse : as, The horse understands 
the heel well. 

* 5. Ths latter part ; the end ; the conclud- 
ing part ; the remainder : as, the heel of a 
loaf, the heel of a session. 

IL Technically : 

1. Anat. : The heel is formed by the projec- 
tion downwards and backwards of the os cal* 
canaim, called also the os calcis. 

2. Arch. : A workman's name for a cyma 
reversa. [Cyma.] 

3. Nautical: 

(1) The after end of a ship’s keel. 

(2) The lower end of a a par or timber. 

(3) Tha lower end of a timber in a frame. 

4. Carp. : The lower end or foot of a rafter, 
where it rests on the wall or plate. 

5. Firearms: The upper end of the butt- 
end of a musket when in firing position ; the 
tail of a gun-lock hammer. 

6. Skoemaking : A block built up of pieces 
of leather, and serving to elevate from the 
ground the rear portions of the boot or shoe. 
Heels are usually made of several thicknesses 
of lesther, called lifts or taps, which are fast- 
ened together and to the insole and quarter by 
pegs or nails. 

% (1) To be al or upon the heels : To pursue ; 
to follow or attend closely ; to follow liaitl. 

" But is there no sequel at the heets of this mother's 
admiration 1”—Shakesp. : Hamlet, ill. 2. 

(2) To be denon or out at heels: To be slip- 
shod ; to be in unfortunate or decayed circum- 
stances. 

(3) To cool tke heels : To be made to wait, 
When making a call upon some great personage. 

“We cooled our heelt during the ordinary ami In- 
tolerable half-hour.'’ — 0. A. Sal a : Paris Herself Again, 
vol. i.. ch. i. 

(4) To go heels over head : To turn a summer- 
sault ; to be hasty, rash, or inconsiderate. 

(5) To have or get the heels of: To outrun ; to 
be speedier than. 

“Thou hast got the heels of me already.”— Smollett: 
Roderick Random, ch. xlvii. 

(6) To lay by the heels : To fetter, to shackle. 

“ If the king blame me for it. Ill lay ye al! 

By the heels, ami suddenly ; and ou your beads 

Clap round fines." Shnkcsp. : Henry 17//., v 4. 

(7) To shaiv the heels : To take to flight ; to 
flee ; to run away. 

(8) To take heel, to take to the heels: To fly ; 
to run away. (Shakesp: Comedy of Errors, i. 2.) 

(9) To tread upon one's heels ; To follow close 
Or hard after. 

“One woe doth trsad upon another’s heels.'’ 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, tv. 7. 

(10) By the heel : Said of a ship when deep 
In the water aft. 

heel -breasting machine, s. A ma- 
chine for cutting down the straight front face 
of a boot or shoe heel, 

heel-chain, s. 

Naut. : A chain for holding out the jib- 
boom. 

heel-cutter, $. 

Shoemak. : A cutting instrument for cutting 
ent the lifts which form the heeL 

heel-iron, s. 

Shoemak. : A plate on the lower surface of a 
boot or shoe heel, to increase the durability. 
Sometimes put on to make a clattering, a3 in 
aorae fancy dances. 

heel-knee, s. 

Naut. : The knee connecting the keel with 
the stern-post. 

heel-piece, s. 

*1. Armor for the heels. 

2. A piece of leather on the heel of a shoe. 

" Bike ft heel-piece to support 
A cripple." Swift: Gn Poetry. 


* 3. Tha end ; the conclusion. 

“ Just at the heel-piece of hU book.* 

Lloyd : The Cobbler of Testing ton's Letter . 

heel-piece, v.t. To put a piece of leather 
upon ; to patch the heel or heels of. 

“Some blamed Mm. Bull for uevr heeLpiedng her 
shoes."— Arbuthnot ; Hist, of John Bull. 

heel-plate, s. The plate on the butt end 
of a gun-stock, or on the surface in a boot or 
ahoe heel. 

heel post, s. 

1. The post which supports tha outer end 
of a propeller ahaft. 

2. The post to which a gate or door is hung. 

3. The quoin-poat of a lock-gate. 

heel-ring, s. 

Husbandry ; The ring which ia tightened by 
wedgea, and confioea the scythe-blade to tha 
enath. 

heel-rope, s . 

Naut. : A rope for hauling on the heel of 
the bowsprit to run it out. 

heel shave, s 

Shoemak. : A hand-tool like a apoke-ahave, 
to shape the heel after the lifts of approxi- 
mate ahape have bean fastened together. 

heel-tap, s. 

1. Ord. Lang.: A email quantity of liquor 
left in the bottom of a glass, when the main 
portion has been drunk. 

2. Shoemak. : One of the pieces or thicknesses 
of leather of which a heel i3 built up ; a lift. 

IT No heel-taps! An exclamation or order to 
the effect that glasses are to be completely 
emptied. 

heel-tap, v.t. To add a pieee of leather 
to the heel or heels of ; to heel-piece. 

heel tool, s. 

Metal-turn. : A form of metal-turning tool 
in which the heel of the tool is supported on 
a rest. 

heel (2), s. [Heel (2), v .] A leaning or inclin- 
ation to one side. Specif., the inclination of 
a vessel laterally, as she careens under a press 
of sail. 

heel ( 1 ), v.t. [Heel(D, s.) 

1. To furnish or provide with a heel ; to add 
a lieel to. 

2. To arm a game-cock with a spur or gaff. 

3. To perform by the use of the heels or 
feet, as a dance. 

“ I cannot sine. 

"Not heel the high lavolt, nor sweeten talk." 

Shakesp. : Trotlus A Crcstida, iv. 4. 

4. To place the heels against : as, To heel a 
mark. 

5. To furnish, or supply, especially with 
money. ( U. S. Slang.) 

Well-heeled ; Well equipped ; opulent. 

heel (2), v.t. [A corrupt, from Mid. Eng. 
hclden, or hilden; A.S. hyldan , heldan = to 
tUt, to incline ; Dan. helde =z to slant, to slope ; 
Sw. halla = to tilt, to pour ; M. II. Ger. 
halden — to bow or bend oneself.] To ineline 
or cant over to one side. 

"[They] made the vessel heel. 

And laid her on her side." 

Covrper : Lots of the Royal George. 

heel -hall, S. [Eng. heel, and ball.] A com- 
osition of beeswax aod lampblack. It is used 
y shoemakers for giving a smooth surface to 
the heels of boots and shoes ; also employed 
by antiquaries for taking rubbings of inscrip- 
tions, &c. 

heel'-er, *. [Eng. heel; -er.] A game-cock 
that strikes well with his heels or spurs; also 
a hanger-on in politics; a politician of the 
lowest type. 

been, s. [Chin.] In China, a city of the firav 

class. 

heer, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Jreatit»<7 : The length of two euts or leas of 
linen or w'oollen threads. 

* heeze, heez' ie, * hclse, v.t. [A corrupt, 
of hoist (q.v.).] To hoist, to raise up ; to 
increase the velocity of. 

heeze, 4 hei^'-ie, s. [Heeze, t\] A hoist ; a 
lift or help on or forward. 


* heft (]), $. [From Heave (q.v.).J 

1, The act of heaving or lifting; an effort, 
a strain, an exertion. 

" He cracks tils gorge, hi* aide*. 

with Violent hefts.” Shakesp. : Winter s Tale. U. L 

2, Weight, heaviness. 

* heft (2\ * heaft, s. [Haft.] 

heft (3), 5. [Heft (2), v .] A dwelling, a rw<- 
dence. 

* heft ( 1 ), v.t. [Heft (I), ».] 

1. To heave, lift, or hoist up. 

2. To try the weight of by lifting. 

heft (2), v.t. & i. [Etym. doubtfnL] 

A. Trans. : To familiarize or accustom to a 
place or employment by language. 

B. Intrans. : To live, to dwalL 

* heft, *hefte, pa. t. pa. par. [Hkave, r.] 

heg'-ber-ry, hedge' -ber-rfr *. [EDg. 

hedge (f), and berry.) 

1. The wild cherry. 

2. The bird cherry. 

He-gel’-i-an, a. <fc s. [G. F. W. Hegel; -ian.) 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to or in any way 
connected with Hegelianism (q.v.), 

“ Philosophy begin* then, ou the Hegelian princi- 
ple. by oar gaining a clear conception of the law* ol 
thought .” — Morcll : Speculative Philosophy (2nd edj, 
iL 167. 

B. As tubst. : One who accepts the teaching 
of Hegel. 

“As he Increased In years. Schelllog became very 
bitter against the Hegelians.” — History of Pantheism 
ii. 204. 

He-gel-i-an-i^m, a. [Eng., Ac. Hegelian; 
•ism.] 

Philos. : The system outlined by George 
Frederick William Hegel (1770—1831) in his 
Encyclopddie. His teaching is in some degree 
a systematization of Sehelling's ideas [Ideal- 
ism, Spinozism], in their turn a development 
of those of Fichte. Michelet ( Gesch . dcrSyst. der 
Philos, ii. 004) claims for Hegel the invention 
of a new method— the principle of the Identity 
of the Subject with the Object. Logic with 
Hegel is not an examination of the forms of 
thought, but of thoughts themselves, for 
whatever is true of the thought, is true of the 
thing. Hegelianism deals with (1) Logic, (2) 
The Philosophy of Nature, (3) The Philosophy 
of the Intelligence. The whole system is con- 
tained in the Logic, of which the other parts 
are but an application. The first proposition 
is, Being and Non-Being are the same. Thia 
gives two contraries ; there must he a relation 
to make them real. Unite them, and that is 
the Becoming (Werden). In this idea are two 
elements— a Non-Being from which it is evolv- 
ing, and a Being which is evolved. Hegel 
claimed to be Conservative and orthodox, and 
Baling Gould ( Origin of Relig. Belief(ed. 1SS2), 
ii. 40). says that “if the modern intellect is to 
be reconciled to the dogma of the Incarna- 
tion, it will be through Hegel's diseovery." 
On the other hand, the Young Hegelians— 
Strauss, Bruno Baur, Feuerbach, and others 
— assert that their doctrines, radical in poli- 
tics and rationalist in religion, are legiti- 
mate deductions from the system of Hegel. 

v "Hegelianism is here taken In a wide *en».*— 
Adamson : Fichte, p. 219. (Note.) 

* heg-e-mon-ic, * heg-e-mon-ic-al, a. 

[Gr. riyepoviKos (hegemonikos), from Gr. rj yepuv 
(hegemon) = a leader, a guide ; gyeopai ( hegecb 
mai) — to rule or guide.] Ruling, predomi- 
nant, chief. 

“The jndgment being the hegemonical power, and 
director of action. If it be led by the overoearings of 
passion.'' — Glanrill : Vanity of Dogmatizing, ch. xxiii. 

* he-gcm - 6 -ny, s. [Gr. nytpovia (hegemonia), 
from yiyep-tov (hegemon) = a leader, a guide.] 
Leadership, predominance, superiority ; ap- 
plied to the relation of one state to another, 
or to a number of others confederated. 

* hegge, s. [Hedge, s.] 

heg’-ir-a,*. [A.S. Ai/ra/i==fleparation, flight.) 
The flight of Mohammed from Meeca, on the 
night of Thursday, July 15. 622, from which 
the Mohammedans begin their reckoning of 
time ; aoy similar flight. In calculating dates 
reckoned from the Hegira, it should be re- 
membered that the Mohammedan year has 
only 354 days. To transform a Mohammedan 
into a Christian date, not merely must 622 be 


late, fat, fftre, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
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subtracted from the latter, hut the remainder 
must be multiplied by 805*52, and divided by 
854. 

Hei'-del-berg, ». A a* [See def. A.) 

A. As substantive : 

GtoU : A city of Baden, thirty-two miles 

N. N.E. of Carlsruhe. 

B. Aj adj. : Of or belonging to the place 
described under A. 

Heidelberg Catechism , $. 

Eccles. : A catechism, first published at 
Heidelberg in 1563, drawn out by Zechariali 
Ursinus for tlie use of the Reformed Church, 
and published in the Palatinate. It was 
received beyond this limit, was approved hy 
the Synod of Dort, and was the model on winch 
the Westminster Assembly framed the Shorter 
Catechism. (Mosheim, Ac.) 

heif'-er, * half-are, * hai-ffre, * havf are, 
*hek-fero, "Iiei £re, *. [A.S. Jiedhfore, 

from hedh — high, and fear — an ox.] A young 
Cow. ( Thomson : Spidng, 807.) 

heigh (gh silent), interj. [Imitative.) An 
exclamation used to call attention or en- 
courage. 

hclgh-ho, *hai-ho, hey-ho, inter). 

1. An expression of disappointment, languor, 
nneasineas, or regret. 

M Tis almost five o'clock, cousin : *tla time you were 
ready; hy my truth I am exceeding 111, hey\hoi*'— 
Shaketp. : Much Ado About Nothing, Hi. 4. 

* 2. An expression of joy or exultation. 

height, * heigh th (gh silent), * highth, 

* hi ghte/hyghte/heyghth,* heigh the, 

* helthe, * heght, * heghte, s. [A.S. 
heahdhu, Mhdhu, from hedh = high ; cogn. with 
Hut. hoogte, from hoog = high ; Icel. hiedh, from 
har — high ; Sw. hbjd, from 7 io< 7 ; Dan. hbide, 
from hoi ; Goth. 7uut7uf7ia, from hauhs — high ; 

O. II . Ger. hdhida.) 

1. The quality or state of being high, ele- 
vated, or raiaed above the ground ; elevation ; 
eminence ; elevated position, 

*" Furtifyed with a hyll of a gTeat heyghth."— Golding : 
Cccsar, fo. 29. 

2. The altitude or distance which anything 
rises above its foot, basis, or foundation. 

** Fifty the hresdth, th© height {least of the three) 

Full thirty cubit©." Drayton : Noahs Flood, 

The height of mountains or other eleva- 
tions is measured in one or other of two ways : 
by trigonometry or by the barometer. 

3. An elevated, high, or lofty place ; an 
emiuenee ; a summit. 

" Beyond you mountain's hoary height * 

Dry den: Horace, bk. L, lx. 

4. Size ; stature. 

“She Is about my height .” 

Shahesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, lv. 4. 

6. Elevation or pre-emiQence in rack, office, 
iociety, Ac. ; high rank, position, or station. 

*' By him that raiaed me to this careful height .** 

Shahesp. : Richard III., L 3. 

* 6. Elevation or dignity, as of language, ex- 
pression, sentiment, Ac. 

* 7. Degree of latitude ; the latitudes being 
considered higher as they approach the poles. 

“ Guinea Hath to the north sea, In the same height aa 
Peru to the south.”— Abbot. 

8. The utmost or highest degree or pitch ; 
the fullest extent or degree. 

" Richard tails In height of all his pride.’ 

Shake* p. : Richard HI., v. 3. 

U*(l) At height: In the prime of power or 
strength. ( Shahesp . : Hamlet, i. 4.) 

* (2) To the height : To the fullest extent ; in 
the highest or fullest degree. 

" He’s traitor fo the height .** 

Shaketp. : Henry 17//., L 2. 

* heights aileut), v.t. [Heioht, s.) To raise 
to a height ; to exalt ; to heighten. 

" Had their several chambers delicately heighted." -— 
Adamt : Works, L 42L 

helght'-en(^7i silent), v.t. [Eng. height ; -en.] 

I. Lit . : To make high or higher ; to raise ; 
to elevate. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To elevate or raise in rank or position ; to 
exalt. 

*’ Beinff so heighten'd. 

He watered hU new plants with dews of flattery." 

Shake sp , ; Coriolanus, v. 5. 

2. To raise or elevate in quality ; to im- 
prove ; to increase. 

** Uetghtned and Invigorated, hy being compared 
with the contrary evil.”— Cudwort h Intel. Sytt., p. 220, 


3. To raiae in degree ; to increase ; to aggra- 
vate. 

" Foreign statea used their endeavours to heighten 
our couf unions.’’ — Addison: On the Ifur. 

4. To aet off to advantage by means of a 
foil or contrast ; to make brighter, stronger, 
or more evident. 

“ Here again th© comedian had an opportunity of 
heightening th© ridicule hy action.” — Goldsmith ; The 
Dee. No. 2. 

height en er (gh silent), s. [Eng. heighten ; 
-er.) One who or that which heightens. 

* heighth (gh silent), a. [Heioht.) 

hei-ml-a, *. [Named after Dr. Helm, a Berlin 
physiciaii.) 

Hot. : A genus of Lytliraceae, tribe Lythreie. 
Ileimia salicifolia or the Hanchinol (q.v,), 

hein ous (ei as a), * ham ous, * hayn 
OUS, a. [O. Fr. lutinos , from haine = hate, 
hair = to hate ; Fr. haineux ; cf. Goth. 
hatyan, hatjan = to hate.] nateful ; odious ; 
detestable ; abominable ; flagrant; atrocious ; 
wicked in the highest degree. 

“ Geue none eare to their haynous heresies."— Sir T. 
More : Workes, p. 31 a 

H Heinous and flagitious are both applied to 
offences against human or divine law, hut the 
latter is the stronger tenn. An offence is 
heinous from its very nature; it becomes 
flagitious on account of its extreme features. 

hein'-oiis-ly (ei as a), * hain ous ly, 
*hayn-ous ly, * hein ous lie, ad v. 

[Eng. heinous; -ly.] In a heinous manner or 
degree ; hatefully ; odiously ; abominably ; 
atrociously. 

•'This very law© la often transgressed, and that 
haynously euen iu the church."— Backluyt : Voyages, 
1 . 681 . 

heir. - ©us ness (ei as a), * heyn-ous 
nesse, s. [Eng. heinous ; -ness.] The quality 
or state of being heinous ; atrocity. 

" Truly affected with the heinousness of hia guilt.”— 
Jortin: Ecclesiastical History. 

heir (as ar), * heire, * beyr, * heyre, 
* eir, * eyr, s. [O. Fr. heir, cir , from Lat. 
hcrcs = an heir.) 

I, Literally: 

1. One who succeeds or is entitled to suc- 
ceed another in the possession of lands, tene- 
ments, and hereditaments hy descent ; one 
who is hy law the inheritor of anything after 
tlie present possessor ; one in whom the title 
to an estate hy inheritance is vested hy law ; 
an inheritor. 

An heir therefore la be upon whom the law costa the 
estate Immediately on the death of the auceator." — 
Blackstone : Commentaries, bk. 11, ch. 14. 

2. One who inherits, takes, or receives any- 
thing from an ancestor : as, A child is heir to 
the disease of his father. 

* II. Fig. : That which is procreated or be- 
gotten ; a child ; a production. 

" The first heir of my Invention.”— Shakesp : Venus 
& Adonis. (Dedic.) 

II Heir by custom: An heir claiming by cer- 
tain customary modes of descent attached to 
the land. 

heir apparent, s. ( See extract.) 

" Beirt-apvarent are such whose right of Inheritance 
is indefeasible, provided they outlive the ancestor ; rvs 
the eldest son, who must he heir to the father when- 
ever he happens to die."— Blackst one : Comment., bk, 
11., ch. 1L 

heir-at-law, heir-general, s. One who 

by the common law succeeds to the lauds and 
tenements of his father or ancestor at his death. 

heir-loem, s. [Heirloom. ) 

heir-presumptive, s. (See extract.) 

" Heirs-presumptive are such who, If the ancestor 
should die Immediately, would in the present circum- 
etances of things be his heirs: hut whose right of in- 
heritance may be defeated by the contingency of some 
nearer heir heing horn : as a brother, or nephew, whose 
presumptive succession may be destroyed by the birth 
of a child ; or a daughter, whose present hopes may he 
hereafter cut off hy the birth of a son." — Blackstone i 
Comment., hk.ii.ch.lL 

heir-spccial, $. An heir who succeeds 
to an estate in the order pointed out hy some 
instrument determining such special course 
of descent. 

* heir (as ar), v. t. [Heir, «.) To be heir to ; 
to inherit. 

" One only daughter heired the royal state.* 

Dryden: Virgil ; ^ tie id vii. 79. 

* heir' dom (heir as arh s. [Eng. heir ; 
-dom.] The state or condition of an lieir ; 
succession hy inheritance ; heirship. 


heir'-css (heir as ar), a. [Eng. heir; -ess.) 
A female heir. 

heir less (heir as ar), a. [Eng. heir ; less ] 
Destitute of or having no heir. 

*' Helrtess It bath mode my kingdom * 

Shakesp. ; Winter's Tate, v. 1. 

heir' loom (heir as ar), «. [Eng. heir, and 
Mid. Eng. loom = a piece of property ; furni- 
ture.] [I/>OM, 3.) 

1. A personal chattel which hy special 
custom descends to the heir with the herit- 
able estate. 

"Tbua on heirloom, or Implement of furniture, 
which hy custom descends together with an house, la 
neither land or tenement, hut a mere moveable : yet 
being Inheritable la comprised under the general w<*rd 
hereditament ."— Blackst one: Comment., hi:. II., ch. 2. 

2. Any special inheritance; property handed 
down by inheritance. 

** This tumour by a king might cured be alone : 

Which he an heirloom left untothe English throne.” 
Drayton: 1‘oly-Olbion, s. 11. 

heir'- ship (heir as ar), s. [Eng. heir; -ship. ] 
The quality, atate, character, or position of 
an heir ; succession hy inheritance. 

" I shall first review the laws of heirship by prox- 
Imlty of blood ; And, secondly, the Jaws of heirship by 
appointment, which is either hy adoption daring life, 
or hy testamentary disposition/’ —Sir If 7 . Jones : Com- 
mentary on Itwut. 

* heirship movables, s. pi 

Scots Law: The beat of certain kinds of 
movables, which the heir was entitled to take, 
besides the heritable estate ; the distiuetion 
was abolished in 1808. 

heis-ter'-i-a, S. [Named after Laurence 
Heistcr, Professor of Botany at llelmatadt. 
He died in 1758.] 

Bot. : A genus of Ol&cacese. Ileisteria coccinea 
is a tree with white flowers, found in Marti- 
nique and other West Indian islands ; its red 
fruits are eaten hy pigeons. It was once erro- 
neously supposed to furnish the Partridge- 
wood of the cabinet-makers. 

* hei sugge, s. [A.S. hege=^& hedge.) The 
hedge-sparrow. 

he -jill-ap, s. [Eug. 7ie = male, and jalap.) 

Comm . : Tlie same as Male Jalap (q.v.). 

hej'-Ir-a, s. [Heoiha.] 

hel -a-mys, s. [Gr. tXAoV (hellos), eAA<k (ellos) 
— a * young deer, a fawn, and pvs (mus) = a 
mouse.) 

Zool. : The name given hy F. Cuvier to a 
genus of mammals, called hy Illiger Pedetes. 
It resembles Dipns, containing tlie Jerboas. 
It contains the Helamys or Pedetes coffer, or 
Cape Jerboa. It is about the size of a hare, 
and advances by leaps and bounds. Its 
Dutch names mean Leaping and Mountain 
Hare. It does damage to the green and ripe 
grain crops adjacent to the mountains where 
it lives. [Pedetes.] 

hel arc'-tos, s. [Gr. JjAto* (helios ) = the sun, 
and op/cTOs (arktos) = a bear.) 

Zool. : Sunbear ; a genus of Ursidae (Bears). 
They have smooth glossy hair, feed chiefly 
on honey or the young shoots of the cocoanut 
tree, and are milder in their disposition than 
the more typical members of the family. 
Helarctos maloyanus is the Malayan Sunbear, 
of which the Bornean one, H. euiyspilus, may 
he perhaps only a variety. 

hel - col'- o - gy, s. [Gr. 7A*os (helkos) — si 
wouod, an ulcer, and Aoyos (logos)— a dis- 
course ; Fr. helcologie.) 

Med. : The branch of medical science which 
treats of ulcers. 

hel’-eo-plas-ty, s. [Gr. tAxos ( hdkos ) s= a 
a wound, an ulcer, and nkaaros (plastos) = 
formed, moulded ; irkdacno ( plasso ) = to form 
moulds, to shape.] 

Surg . ; The process of replacing the epi- 
dermic iu tegument, destroyed hy an ulcer, 
by transferring to the injured spot a piece of 
skin from the corresponding part of the indi- 
vidual or of some other person. 

held, pa. t. A pa. par. [Hold, v.) 

* hcle (I), v.t. [A.S. helan.) To hide, to cover, 
to conceal. 

* hele (2), v.t. [Heal.) 

* hele (1), s. [Heel, s .) 


boil, ho^; pout, jdvtrl; cat, 9CII, chorus, 9M11, benph; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = t 
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* hele (2), * heale, a. [A.S. Ml, hceln.] 
Health, safety, welfare. 

“ Thy aoule hele." Morte A rthure, 3,656. 

* hele'-les, a. [Mid. Eng. hcle =» health, and 
les = lass.] Without safety, cure, or remedy 

f Hel'-cn-a, s. [St. Helena, the queen of 
Constantins Chlorus. It was she who built 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre. The name 
was derived remotely from Gr. ’BAerg (Helene), 
Helen, wife of Menelaus, the taking away of 
whom caused the war of Troy. Certius de- 
rived the name from Gr. eAa^j (helane), 

(helene) = a torch ; while Max Muller conaiders 
it akin to the Vedic Sarania, the goddess of 
the dawn.} 

Meteor. : An old Roman name still current 
among Italian sailors fora single light appear- 
ing to sailors. It was deemed by them un- 
favourable, whilst a double one, termed Castor 
and Pollux, was deemed propitious. They 
are varieties of St. Elmo’s Fire (q.v.). 

he-len'-i e-SD, *. pi. [Mod. Lat. HtlenUum) ; 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. a off. -ece.] 

Bvt. : A aub-tribe of Composites, tribe 
Senccionidese. 

hel'-e - nin, hel -e nine, s. [Mod. Lat. 
llelen(inm), in the botanical name Inula 
Helenium, and suff. -in, -ine ( Chem .) (q.v.).] 

Chem . : A crystalline substance existing in 
the root of elecampane, Inula helenium. Ob- 
tained by exhausting the root with hot alcohol, 
and purifying the crystals till they melt at 
110°. They are colourless, inodorous needlea ; 
the mother liquid contains Inula camphor. 

he-lcn’-I-iun, s. [Lat. Helenium; Gr. iA{- 
vioy (helenion) = a plant, perhaps elecampane. 
(Liddell & Scott.)] 

Hot. : The typical genus of the sub-tribe 
Helenie?e (q.v.). The species are yellow- 
flowered American plants. 

heli-, hc-H-e-, pref. [Gr. IjAios ( hellos ) = 
the sun. [Heliacal.] 

he-li-ae, he-li'-ae-al, a. [Gr. rjAiaxo's 
(heliakos) = of or belonging to the sun ; rjAios 
(helios) — the sun ; cf. Sansc. sura = the aun ; 
Lat. sol ; Goth, sunna ; Eng. sun (q.v.).] 

Asfron. : Closely connected with the sun ; 
rising just before the sun ; a term used when 
a star rises just before the sun. As the sun 1 
moves in its orbit, a particular atar which had 
for some time risen after the sun or with him, 
remaining however invisible, owing to his 
beams, will at length rise a sufficient length of 
time before him to be seen. When it docs so, 
this is called its heliacal rising, or it is said to 
rise heliacally. As in bygone ages the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes has made various 
stars in succession rise heliacally, a means, of 
which Sir Isaac Newton made use, is afforded 
of computing ancient dates, in cases in which 
observers have accurately recorded which star 
in any year rose heliacally. 

•’The coamical ascension of a star we terra that, 
when it arisetb together with the sun. or the same 
degree of the ecliptic wherem the sun abideth; and 
that the hpliacal (ascension), when a star which before 
for the vicinity of the sun was not visible, being 
further removed, beginnetb to appear." — Browne : 
Vulgar Envurt, hk. lv., ch. xiii. 

heliacal-year, s. 

Astron. : The same as Canicular year 
( q.v.). 

he ll'-a-cal-ly, adv. [Eng. heliacal; 4y.) 
In a li'eliacal manner. 

“ Ucliacally, that is. its emersion from the rays of 
the sun. ’'—Browne : Vulgar Errourt, bk. iv., ch. xliL 

hel-i-an’ the-mum, s. [Pref. heli - (q v.), 
and Lat. o nthemum ; Gr. avdepov (anthemon), 
the same aa av0o? ( anthos ) = a flower.] 

Bet. : Rock-rose, a genus of Cistacese (q.v.). 

It contains herbs or under-shrnbs, with five 
petals ; stamens, as a rule, many ; an imper- 
fectly three-celled capsule, with many seeds. 
About thirty species are known, from Europe, 
West Asia, and North America. Sir Joseph 
Hooker divides the genus into three sub- 
sections : Heliantliemum proper, Turberaria, 
and I'tseudus-ci&tns. 11. Vanadvn^ the Frost 
Weed or Rock-rose, is a widely distributed 
plant of the United States, being found in dry 
fields and woods from Panada to Florida. It 
is distinguished by its flowers, with large, 
bright-yellow petals, in a terminal corymb. 
The species are numerous, and found in the 
Eastern as well as the Western Continent. U. 


vulgar e, the Common Rock-rose of England, 
lias beautiful yellow flowers, which appear 
from July to September. Above a hundred 
and thirty foreign species are cultivated in 
gardens, where they have run Into double- 
flowered varieties. [Rock-robes.] 

hel i ftn'-thoid, a. [Mod. Lat. helianthoida 

(qv.)J 

Zool. : Resembling a sun-flower ; of or be- 
longing to the lldianthoida. 

helianthoid-polypes, s. pL 

Zool.: The Helianthoida (q.v.). 

"The hellanthoid.- poly pet, of which the common 
•ea-Anemones of our coasts ruaytervcMan example." 
—Hut. Animal Kingdom, p. 67. 

hel-l-&n thoid'-a, a. pi. [Pref. heli- ; Gr. 
avQ o? ( anthos ) = a flower, and elSo? (eidos) = 
form. ] 

Zool. ; An order of Polypea, now ranked In 
the order Zoantbaria, of the class Actinozoa, 
calledalso Hexacorolla (q.v.). [Zoantbaria.] 

hel l-An'-thus, a. [Gr. ijAio? (hellos) = the 
aun, and Gr. dt/0os (anthos) = a blossom, a 
flower; cf. also Lat. helianthes ; Gr. rjAuu'fos 
(helianthes) = a fabulous magical herb.] 

Bot. : Sunflower, a genua of Composites, 
tribe Senecionidae, sub tribe Coreopsideae. 
llelianthus anmais is the Sunflower (q.v.), 
II. tuberesus, the so-called Jerusalem Arti- 
choke. [Artichoke.] 

hcl'-ic-al, a. [Lat. helix (genit. helicis), from 
Gr. k'\l$ (helix), (genit eAi wo?) (/ieft/cos) = a 
spiral lina, a helix.] Having many convolu- 
tions ; spiral. 

*• The screw la a kind of wedge multiplied or con. 
tluued by a helical revolution about n cylinder." — 
IVilkiru. 

helical-spring, s. A spring whose coils 
have a gradually decreasing diameter, as the 
mainspriug of a watch. It may be in one 
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plane, like a fake of rope, one layer of rope as 
coiled up ; or it may be like the architectural 
helix or the helix of a shell, and assume a 
conical form. 

hcF-i-cal-ly, odv. [Eng. helical; - ly .] In a 
helical or spiral manner; spirally. 

hel- i-chry'-§e-fe, s. [Mod. Lat. helichrys(um ) ; 
Lat. feni. pi. adj. suff. -ece.] 

Bot. : A sub- tribe of Composites, tribe Sene- 
ciouideae. 

hel-i-chry' §um, s. [Lat. heliochryso3 ; Gr. 
T<A«jxpvcro? ( heliochrusos ) = a kind of ever- 
lasting flower ; pref. hello-, and Gr. 
(cAmsos) = gold. Named from the radiated 
flower heads, often of a golden hue, though 
sometimes also white, pink, or crimson.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Heli- 
chryseae (q.v.). Helichrysum o mentale, a native 
of Crete and Africa, is the Immortelle of the 
French. 

he-li9'-i-d30, a. pi. [Lat. helix; Gr. €*At£ 
(helix), genit. cAikos (helikos) = twisted ; as 
subst., anything spiral ; with Lat. fern. pi. 
adj. suff. -icte.j 

1. Zoology: Land Snails, a family of gaster- 
opodous molluscs, order Pulmonifera, section 
Inopcreulata. The shell is external, and in 
geueral large enough to contain the entire 
animal, the aperture closed during hyberna- 
tion hv an epiphragni. The animal has a short 
retractile head, with four retractile tentacles, 
the upper pair the longer, and with eye specks 
at the tips. More than 1,000 species have been 
described. They ara of world-wide distribu- 
tion. Genera : Helix, Vitrina, Succinea, Buli- 
runs, Achatina, Pupa, Clausilia, Ac. Forbes 
and Hanley enumerate forty-six British species 
of Uelieidse. [Helix.] 

2. Palceont. : The family esme into existence 
as long ago as the Carboniferous period, with 
the genera Pupa, Dawsonella, and the sub- 
genus Zonites. Then, after a long interval, it 
reap] tears in the Tertiary. The gap has arisen 


because land snails could not occur largely as 
fossils in strata chiefly marine. 

he-li^'-I-form, a. [Lat. helix (genit. helicis) = 
a spiral line, and fomux — form.] Having the 
form of a helix ; hcdical, spiral. 

hel l 9in, a. [Gr. tAif (helix) = ivy, and -in 

(Chem.)] 

Chem. : CjsHigO-. A glucoslde formed by 
the action of very dilute nitric acid on salicin. 
Helicin crystallizes m white slender needles, 
which melt at 175*. An aqueous aolution 
of helicin is converted by sodium amalgam 
into salicin. Boiled with* dilute acids or al- 
kalis, it is converted into glucose CaHioOa. 
and aallcylic aldehyde C 6 lI 4 'OH CCHL 

hel-i-9i'-na, s. [Lat. helix, helicis [Helix]; 
Gr «Auoj (helike) — winding, twisting, as of a 
shell-snail ; neut pi. adj. suff. -ina.\ 

Zool. : A genus of gasteropodous molluscs, 
family Cyclostoinidae. The shell is globose, 
depressed, or keeled, with a nearly square or 
semilunar aperture, having a shelly or mem- 
branous operculnm ; animal with long slender 
pointed tentacles. Known recent species 102, 
from the West Indies, tha Pacific, Ac. Not 
yet found fossil. 

hel -i- 9 lne, a. [Gr. (helix); as subst. = 
the tendril of the vine or that of Ivy ; aud 
suff. -ine.] Of, belonging to, or resembling a 
tendril. Not confined to botanical descrip- 
tions ; for in anatomy there are helicine arteriea. 

t hcl'-i- 9 ite,e. [Lat. helix (genit helicis); suff. 
- 2 te.) 

Palcnont. : A fossil snail of the genus Helix. 

hel'-i-eo-grftph, a. [Gr. «Aif (helix), genit. 
t\nco? (ft«ltfcos)=a6piral line, and -ypa^w (grapho) 
= to write, to draw.] An instrument for de- 
scribing helices. A small wheel rotates on. 
the screw shaft and revolves around the fixed 
point, moving towards or from the said centre, 
according to the direction of its revolution ; 
a pencil describing a helix. The distances 
between the intersections of an ordinate with 
the spiral are equal to the pitch of the screw. 

hel -i-co-gyr -ate (yr as iir), a. [Gr. cAi£ 

(helix), genit. eAi«o? (helikos) [Helix], and 
Eng. gyrate (q.v.).] 

Bot. : Having a ring or gyrua carried ob- 
liquely round it. Example, the apore-cases of 
Trichomanes. 

hel'-i-coid, a. &■ s. [Gr. cAuctiAijs (helikodes). 
cAkociStj? (helikoeides) — of wioding form ; eAig 
(helix) [Helix], and tI6o? (eidos) = form.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Spirally curved ; curved like 
the spire of a univalve shell ; spiral. 

2. Bot. : Twisted like a snail-shelL The 
term is used specially when the cyme of 
a inonocotyledonous plant has ita flowers 
arrayed in succession in a spiral form aronnd 
a pseudothallus or axis of one-peduncled 
cymes or sarmentidia, formed by a series of 
successive peduncles fitted into each other in 
such a way that they seem to form but ona 
and the same stalk. Example, Hemerocallis 
fidva. ( Lindley .) 

B. As subst. : A curved surface generated 
by a right line in such motion about a fixed 
right line that every point in the former shall 
move uniformly in the direction of the latter, 
preserving a uniform augular motion about it. 

helicoid parabola, s. 

Geom. : A curve arising from the supposition 
that the common or Apollonian parabola is 
bent or twisted till the axis comes into tha 
periphery of a circle, the ordinates still re- 
taining their places and perpendicular posi- 
tions with respect to the circle, all these lines 
remaining in the same plane. 

hel l-coid'-al, a. [Eng., Ac. helicoid; -a!.] 
The same as ‘H elicoid, a. (q.v.). 

"The formatioq of the right and left-handed huU- 
coidul crystals." — Brit. Astoc. Hep. (ie$3), p. *05- 

Hel'-i cdn, s. [Gr.] 

1. Geog. : A mountain in Bceotia, in Greece, 
near the Gulf of Corinth, sacred to Apollo and 
the Muses. On it were situated the fountains 
Hippocrene and Aganippe, the supposed grand 
sources of poetic inspiration. 

2. Music : A form nf wind-instrument of 
metal, resembling a French-horn, but having 
keys and valves. They are made en suite, that 
is, of various sizes and compass. 
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hol-i-co'-no-as, s. pi. [L&t helicontta) ; fern, 
pi. adj. buIT. -ear.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Mnsncere, having solitary 
seeds, and tlie fruit a capsule bursting through 
tbe partitions. IHeliconia.] 

hel-i-co'-m-a, s. fLat. Helicon (q.v.), sud 
fern. sing. adj. 6uff. -ia.] 

1. Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Heli- 
conese (q.v.X Tlie root of Heliconia psitta - 
comm, and that of H. liihai , are eaten in tbe 
West Indies. H . Maria: Alexandroimce, a 
Grenada species, named after tbe Empress of 
Russia, produces a fibre of economic value. 

2. Entom. : A genus of butterflies, the typical 
one of the sub-faiiiily Helicomnae, or the family 
Heliconidre (q.v.). It occurs in tropica'l 
America. 

hel-i con'-I-an, a. [Eng. Helicon ; -fan.] 
Of or pertaining to Helieon. 

bcl-i-con'-I-dee, hel-i-co'-ni-i, s. pi. [Lat. 
kelicon(ia)( q.v.), and fem.pl. adj. suff. -idee. 
or masc. -zi.J 

Entnm. : A family of butterflies. They are 
not eaten by birds or by monkeys. 

hel-I-cb-ste'-ga, s. [Gr. ?A t £ helix (genit. 
eAiKos (helikos) [Helix]; and Gr. o T eyr}(stege) 
= a roofed place, a room.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of Helicostegidaj 
(q.v.). 

Hel-l-co -steg'-i-dse, a. pi. [Mod. Lat helico- 
steg(a); Lat. <om. pi. ndj, suff. -ulce.) 

Zool. : A family of Rhizopoda, order Poly- 
thalamia, with spirally arranged chambers, 
like minute cephainpods, to which, however, 
they ara not at all akin. 

hel-I-co-tre'-ma, 5. [Gr. ^(kelhx), genit. 
cAt/co? (helikcs)[ Helix], and Gr. 7 puna. ( trenui ) 
= that which is pierced, a hole.] 

Anat. : A small opening at tbe extremity of 
tbe cochlea in tlie ear. 

Jie-Hc-ter'-e-ae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat belief cries) ; 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. - ecu .] 

Bot. : A tribe of Sterenliads. The leaves are 
simple and the flowers perfect. 

hel-ic'-ter-es, s. [Gr. cAucr^p (heliktcr) — 
anything twisted : an srmlet, an earring. 
Named from the screw-like appearance which 
tbe five twisted carpels of the fruit present,] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Helic- 
terece (q. v.). Helicteres Isora is known to Anglo- 
Indians as twisted stick, twisted horn, or 
twisty. A deeoetion of the root of Helicteres 
Sacarolha is used in Brazil as a remedy for 
venereal complaints. 

hel-ic -tls, s. [Gr. IjA 1 } ( hcle ) = solar beat, and 
iku? ( ikti3 ) = a weasel or ferret, (vi^assiz.)] 
Zool. : A genus of Mustelida?. Two species 
are known, Helictis moschata , from China, and 
H. nepalensis, from Nepaul. 

* hel’ mg, s. [Mid. Eng. hele s to cover, to 
conceal.] That which covers ; specif., the 
roofing of a building. 

he-li-o-, pref. [Helk] 

he li o ^en'-tric, he-li-b-^cn-tric-al, a, 

[Pref. hello-, and Eng. centric (q.v.).] 

Astron. : Having the point of observation in 
the centre of the sun, as distinguished from 
geocentric in tlie centre of the earth. When 
we speak of the heliocentrie longitudes and 
latitudes of objects, we suppose the spectator 
situated in the sun, and referring them by 
circles perpendicular to the plane of the 
ecliptic to the great circle marked out in the 
heavens by the infinite prolongation of that 
plane. The heliocentric latitude of the earth 
ts always 0, and its heliocentric longitude 
always equal to the sun's geocentric longitude 
added to 180°. The heliocentric equinoxes and 
solstiees are the same as the geocentric ones 
reversely named. The difference between 
the heliocentric and geoceotrie places of a 
planet is the same as ita parallax (q.v.). 
(Herschel : Astron., § 372, 373, 501.) 

Iie'-ll o chrome, s. [Gr. t?Auk ( hellos ) = the 
aim, and xpd>p.a ( chroma ) = colour.] 

Photog. : Tlie name given by Niepce de St. 
Victor to the products of iris proeess for 
photographing in the natural colours ; a pho- 
tograph in colours. 


ho li-o chrom ic, a. [Eng. heliochromy); 
-ic.j Of or pertaining to heliochromy. 

he-li-o-chro' mo-typo, «. [Eng. helio- 
chrome; 0 connective ; and Eng. type.) 

Photog. : A aun-picture in the natural co- 
lours ; long desired, and partially obtained, but 
always fugitive, so far. 

he -H-och'-ro-mjf, s. [Eng. heliochrom(e) ; - y .] 
Photog. : Tlie art or process of producing 
coloured photographs. 

he- II- 6 -graph, a. [Gr. ffAio? (helios) = the 
snn, and ypd^u) ( grapho ) — to write, to draw.] 

1. An instrument constructed by De la Rue 
for obtaining photographs of the sun. 

2. An apparatus invented by Mr. II. C. 
Mance for telegraphing by means of the sun’s 
rays. It is composed of a circular mirror, 
varying in diameter for field or fixed opera- 
tions. This mirror revolves on a horizontal 
axis, and is adjusted to the required angle of 
incidence with the sun by a telescopic rod, 
and the rays can be directed to any point 
with the utmost precision. The Morse system 
of dashes and dota is adopted, and the signals 
can be resd in ordinary weather, without the 
aid of field-glasses, at a distance of fifty miles. 
(Voyle.) 

3. A picture taken by heliography ; a photo- 
graph. 

ho li-og'-raph ©r, s . One who naea tba 
heliograph ; one who ia conversaut with the 
art of heiiography. 

he-li-o-gr&ph' ic, he-li-b-graph'-i-cal, 

a. [Eng. heliograph ; -ic; -iccri.J Of or per- 
taining to heliography ; taken by the process 
of heliography. 

he-ll-og'-ra-phy, s. [Eng, heliograph; -y.) 
The process of taking pictures on a prepared 
surface by means of the sun and the camera 
obscura ; photography. 

* he-li-ol'-a-ter, s. [Gr. tjAios (helios) = the 
snn, and A«Tp<rvto (latreud) — to worship.] One 
who worships the sun. 

* he-li-6r-a-tr$r, s. [Gr. JJa«>« (helios) = the 
sun, and AaTpeia. ( latreia ) = worship.] Sun- 
worship (q.v.). 

he'-li-o-lite, s. [Pref. helio- (q.v.) ; and Gr. 
Ai'0o$ (lithos) = a stone.] 

Min. : Sunstone, avanturine felspar, partly 
orthoclase, partly albite, oroligoclase. {Dana.) 

he-li o li'-te§i, s. [Heliolite.] 

Palceont. : A fossil Aleyonarian, family 
Helioporidse. Several species are found in the 
Weulock limestone in the Upper Silurian. 

he-li-om'-e-ter, s. [Pref. hclio- (q.v.), and 
Gr. pirpo v (metron) = a measure.] 

1. An instrument for measuring the appa- 
rent magnitude of the sun. The obj'ect-glass 
of a telescope is made in halves, 6et in separate 
brass frames which siide laterally on eaeh 
other, the motion being produced and mea- 
sured by s screw. Each half makes its own 
image. These may be brought near, or made 
to separate by the movement of the screw. 
The helioraeter is a form of micrometer. 

2. An instrument for ascertaining the solar 
time in all latitudes, and for ascertaining the 
latitude when the apparatus is set at noon 
according to the date. Also for ascertaining 
the date and length of day, sunrise and sun- 
set, other conditions being established. Also, 
the differences of time between two places, 
the position of the earth’s axis in relation to 
the level at the point of observation, &c, 

he li-oph'-I-la* s. [Pref. helio and Gr. 
<PlA4u) (phileo) = to love.] 

Bot. : Tlie typical genus of the tribe Diple- 
colobefe. The species are from the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

he-ll-o-phil'-i-dse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. or Gr. 
heliophil( a); Lat. fem. pi. adj. euff. -idee.) 

Bot. : A family of cruciferous plants, tribe 
Dipleeolobefe. 

he-li-o por -a, s [Pref. helio- ; and Gr. Tripos 
( poros ) = a passage, a pore.] 

Palmont. : The typical genus of the family 
Helioporidre (q.v.). Found in the Silurian 
aud in the Devonian rocks. 


ho-II o-por'-I-dso, 5. [Mod. Lat. heliopoiia); 
Lat. Jem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.) 

Zool.: A family of Alcyonariau corals, 
founded by Moseley. The genera liave a well- 
developed sclerodermic corallum, composed 
of tabulate tubes of two sides, the larger fur- 
nished with rudimentary aeptal lamina;. 

1 ( Nicholson .) 

he-li-op-sid’-e ?e, 3 . pi. [Mod. Lat. heli- 
opsis (genit. heliojKndis) ; Lat. fern. rd. adi. 
suff. -ece.) 

Bot. : A sub-tribe of compositee, tribe 
Sciricionideas. 

he li-op'-sls, a. [Pref. hell-, and Gr. odu's 
(opsis) = appearance.] 

Bot. : The typical genuB of the sub-tribe 
Heuopsideie. The only known species ie 
Hcliopsis Icevis , an American plant five or aix 
feet high with yellow flowers. 

he-li or-nt nae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. or Gr. 

heliorn(is); Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -inee.) 

Omith. : A sub-family of Colymbidae(Divers), 
established by Mr. G. R. Gray for some birds 
akin to tlie Orebes, found in the warmer 
parts of America. 

he-Iior'-ms, s. [Pref. heli- (q.v.), and Gr. 
o puts (omis) = a bird.] 

Omith. : Coot-grebe, Fin-foot, a genus of 
Colymbidfp, with a more developed tail and 
sharper claws than in Colymbus and Podiceps. 
Localities, Africa and South America. 

he'-li o-scope, s. [Pref. fo££o-(q.v.), and Gr. 
c TKoniui (skoped) — to look at.] 

1. Gen. : An instrument for viewing the 
sun. Stained glass is a simple helioscope. 
If red it is unsuitable, for that colour trans- 
mits the rays of heat in sufficient intensity to 
injure the eye. Green, violet, and dull brown 
(smoke) are the colours most frequently em- 
ployed for this purpose. 

2. Spec. : A form of reflecting telescope for 
viewing the sun. It lias the object mirror 
in the form of a double concave lens, with 
the anterior surface worked into a paraboloid 
of the proper focal length, (Herschel : Astron., 

§ 204, &c.) 

he-li-b-9cop'-ic, a. [Eng. helioscop(e) ; -ic.) 
Of or pertaining to a helioscope. 

he ll-o'-sis, s. [Gr. ^A i<o<rt? (ArZiosis) = ex- 
posing to the sun ; ^ Acdo/u.cu ( helioomai ) = to 
be aunstrnck ; rjAioto ( helioo ) = to warm in 
the suu ; *}Aio? (helios) = the auu.J 
Bot. : Spots produced upon leaves by con- 
centration of tne rays of the sun upon them 
by inequalities of the glass in conservatories 
or other causes. 

he'-lI-b-St&t, s. [Pref. helio-, and Gr. awards 
(statos) = placed, fixed ; from (histemi) 

= to cause to stand.] 

1. A mirror provided with a clockwork 
motion, so adjusted as to make it follow the 
course of the sun, which, therefore, till the 
day departs, continues to be reflected from 
its face. 

2. An instrument invented by Gauss, in 
1821, by means of which the rays of the snn 
can be flashed to great distances. It consists 
of an adjustable mirror or reflector, worked 
in connection with a combination of tele- 
scopes, and is now used in all trigonometrical 
surveys. By its aid triangles, with sides over 
one hundred miles in length, can be measured. 
Drunimood’s heliostat, in use in this country, 
consists of an equatorial, revolving 011 its 
polar axis, so that the sun, when onee accu- 
rately in the focus of the telescope, continues 
steadily fixed there. 

he li-b-spher -ic-al, a. [Pref. helio-, and 
Eng. spherical (q.v.).] Round as the sun. 

he-U-o'-thi-dae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. helioth(is) r p 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff -idee. 

Entom.: A family of Moths, group Noctuina. 
The anteniue are not pectinated, the thorax 
short, the abdomen smooth, tlie flight often 
diurnal ; larva cylindrical, feeding exposed ou 
flowers or leaves. Ten British speeies, in 
eluding the Pease-blossom and the Under- 
wings. (Stainton.) 

he li- 6 '-this, s. [Pref. hclio-, and Gr. o>0ea> 
(otheo) = to thrust, to burst forth.] 

Entom. : The typical genus of the family 
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heliotropaceaB — hellebore 


Heliothidsc. All the species fly by day. Helio - 
this maryinata is the Bordered Sallow, a whitish 
ochreous moth, bordered behind with purple. 

he li-o-tro-pa'^e-ae, s. pi. [Lat. hello- 
trop(ium); Lat. feui pi. adj. aufT. -accce.) 

Bot. : An order of plants generally reduced 
to a tribe of Ehretiaceae, and called Ilelio. 
tropea? (q.v.). 

he li 6-trope, s. [Gr. t)Aco? ( hellos ) = the 
sun, and Tp<bnj ( trope) = a turning ; rpeVw 
(trepo) s= to turn.] 

1. Astron .: An instrument for allowing at 
a place when the sun arrives at his furthest 
point north or south of the equator as seen at 
that place. 

2. Optics : A heliostat (q.v.). 

3. Photog . : An instrument used to illu- 
minate negatives in the solar-camera in making 
enlarged pictures. 

4. Bot. : The genus Heliotroplum (q.v.). 
The species are mostly tropical or sub-tropical ; 
a few, however, reach Europe. The leaves of 
Heliotropium europu'um , the common or Euro- 
pean Heliotrope, were formerly used to cleauso 
ulcers and to allay inflammation. Some of 
the species are aweet-scented. and are culti- 
vated in gardens, one, the Peruvian Heliotrope 
( H . peru via mi m), having a peculiarly agreeable 
odour, is frequently called cherry-pie. This 
is the species to which tho name heliotrope is 
popularly applied. [Heliotropium.] 

5. Min. : A cry ptocry s till inc variety of 
quartz, generally deep green, with yellow or 
blood- red spots. [Bloodstone.] 

*[ in liter heliotrope : 

Bot. : Nardosmia fra groins. 

he-lio-tro'-pe-je, s. pi. [Lat. heliotro- 
p(ium .); Lat. fern. pL adj. suit, -accce.) 

Bot. : A tribe of Ehretiaceae, having the 
seeds without albumen. 

be-li-6 trop'-ic, he-li-6 trop'-ic-al, a. 

[Lat. hdiotroj^ism) ; Eng., <fcc. sutf. -ic, ~ical.] 

Bot. : Tending to turn to the sun ; pertain- 
ing to or manifesting heliotropism (q.v.). 

he U-6t'-r6-pi§m, s. [Pref. helio- (q.v.) ; Gr. 
rpoiros (fropos) =a turn ; Tpoir6u» ( tropoo) = to 
make to turn ; and Eng. suff. -ism.] 

Bot. : Movement of leaves or flowers towards 
the sun, as the turning of plants in the win- 
dow of a house towards the sunlight, or the 
tendency of the helianthus to follow the 
luminary with its great flowers. 

helio-tro-pi-urn, 5. [Heliotrope.] 

Bot. : Heliotrope, Turnsole, the typicalgenns 
of the tribe Heliotropes (q.v.). It consists of 
herbs or undcr-shrubs, with one-sided racemes 
of white or yellow flowers, with circmate 
vernatiou, followed by four nuts or drupes 
with thin pericarps. [Heliotrope.] 

he'-ll-o type, s. [Gr. yhtos (helios) = the aun, 
and Ee^. type.] 

Photography : 

1. A method of printing from a gelatine 
surface hardened with alutn, in the same way 
as from a lithographic stone. It is based 
upon the fact that gelatine, impregnated with 
an alkaline bi-chromate, when exposed to 
light, loses its power of absorbing water. A 
warm solution of gelatine containing a suffi- 
ciency of bi-chromate of potash, is poured 
upon a waxed glass-] date, levelled, and al- 
lowed to dry. These operations must be 
performed in a room illuminated by a non- 
actinic light only. Tha film is then stripped 
from the glass, exposed to day-light under a 
reversed photographic negative, and then 
fastened to a metal plate. After washing 
away the superfluous chemicals, it is rolled 
with ordinary lithographic ink, which adheres 
to the gelatine more or less, according to the 
amount of change produced by the light, and 
the consequent absorption of the water by 
the film. It is then ready for printing in an 
ordinary lithographic press. [Lithooraphy.] 

2. A picture produced by such a process. 

he-lio-ty-pog'-ra phy, 5. [Gr. r,Mos 
(helios) — the sun, and Eng. typography (q.v.).] 
The process of producing heliotypes at an 
ordinary lithographic press. 

he li-6-ZO -a, s . pi. [Pref. helio- (q.v.). and 
Gr. £o a (zoo), pi. of £<I >ov (coon) =. a living 
being, an animal.] 


Zool. : A tribe or family of Radiolarla, poa- 
aessing a contractile veaicle, but having no 
central capsule. The body is naked or sili- 
ceous. Mostly Inhabitants of fresh water. 
Example, the Sun animalcule. 

* helisc, s. [Elysium. 1 

* hel l-sphcr'-ie, * hel-I-spher'-Ic-al, a. 

[Lat. helix = a spiral line, and Eng. spheric t 
spherical.] (Sea extract.) 

•• The hells/ihrrlcal line U the rhomb Hne lu navlgn. 
tlou. itml Is so culled because on the globe It wind* 
round the globe spindly, and still comes nearer and 
nearer to It. but cauuot terminate lu 1L"— Hams. 

he’-li-um, a. [Gr. pXtos (AeHos) — the sun.] 

Ch'-vi. : A hypothetical elementary sub- 
stance discovered by the apectroscope in the 
aolar prominences. 

ho lix (pi. ho l-l 969), s. [Lat., from Gr, 

i'At £ (helix); Fr. hUice.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A curve generated by wind- 
ing a line around in a coil of gradually in- 
creasing radius, and maintaining the same 
plana, or by winding the line on a cone on 
which it ascends in winding. The flat watch- 
spring, and the fakes of rope iu a tier are in- 
stances of the flat helix. 

" Find tu«j true hiclluntlon of the screw, together 
with the qimutlty of water which every helix does 
contaiu."— Wilkins. 

1L Technically: 

1. Anat. : A prominent and Incurved margin 
surrounding the thinner and larger portion of 
the pinna in the ear. 

2. .4rc/i. : The small volute under the abacus 
of a Corinthian column. Of these there are 
in every perfect capital sixteen : two at each 
angle, and two meeting under the middle of 
each face of the abacus. 

3. Geom. : A curve, the tangents to which 
make, with tho horizontal plane, a constant 
angle. The edge of the path of a acrew is a 
helix, as is also the path described by any 
point of tha surface of the thread when moved 
in the nut. 

4. Zool. : The typical genus of the mol- 
luscous family Helicidte (q.v.). About 1,600 
recent species are kuown, and 200 fossil, the 
latter from the Eocene onward. Recent species 
are found in all countries of the world. The 
type is Helix pomatia, the Romansnail. There 
are many sub-genera of Helix. [Snail.] 

* Snails are abundant in all parts of the 
United States, dwelling under stones and logs 
in damp situations, and varying considerably 
in the forms of their shells, though very similar 
in habit as herbivorous, air-breathing molluekB.* 
The family is characterized by an ample exter- 
nal shell, ’into which the animal can retract 
itself entirely, and by the possession of four 
tentacles, upon tha summits of the longest of 
which tha eyes are situated. The Slugs, or 
Limacida 1 , have only a small, rudimentary 
shell, concealed within their mantle. 

hell, *helle, s. [A.S. hel, hclle; cogn. with 
Dut. hel ; lcel. hel ; Dan. helvede; Sw. helvete 
(from A.S. helle-witc = hell torment); Ger. 
holle ; Goth, halja; O. H. Ger. hella , from tha 
same root as A.S. helan; Ger. hehlen = to hide.] 
L Ordinary Language : 

1. In tha same seuse as II. 

2. Wicked spirits, the infernal powers. 

la despite of the devils aud hell, have through the 
very midst of you !" — Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI., lv. 8. 

3. The place to which those who are caught 
in some games are taken. 

"The two that in t aid-place. heU called, were, 

.Must strive with waiting foot and watchiog eye. 

To catch of them." Sidney. 

4. Tha name given by some workmen to 
a place into which refuse, as of cloth or 
broken type, is thrown. 

" In CovenLgardeu did a taylor dwell. 

Who might deserve a place iu his own hell.' 

Kitty: Art of Cookery. 

*5. A place under the Exchequer Chamber 
where the king's debtors were confiued. 

6. A gambling-house. 

7. A place of extreme misery, pain, or 

suffering. 

•'The prisons were hells on earth, seminaries of every 
crime aud of every disease." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch. lii. 

8. Torment, torture. 

••within him hell 
He brings, and round about him." 

Milton : P. 1., lv. 20. 

II. Religions: 

1. Ethnic : “ Hell,” as a place of punish- 


ment, is found, with more or less distinctness, 
in nearly all ethnic forma of religions, the 
precise nature of the punishment varying 
widely. Three definite stages in the concept 
of hell may l>o trueed : (1) a vague notion of a 
future life, to be spent lu misery, with little 
or no idea of moral retribution ; (2) it ranks 
as a place of torment for those who have 
oifended Ihe goda, but is conceived as limited 
in duration ; and (3) It becomes an important 
factor in tho moral government of the uni- 
verse, a place where evil deeds done in tide 
life are rigorously punished. Tylor ( Prim 
Cult., 1L 103) saya that the idea of a fiery 
abyss is so seldom recognised among the lowei 
races that tho few cases in which It doea occur 
lie open to a suspicion of not being purely 
native. 

For the classic conception of the place 
of woe, sec Tartarus. 

2. Judaism <C Christianity: 

(1) In the Old Testament used chiefly for 
Hadea (q.v.), as In Psalm xviii. 5, exvL 3, 
cxxxix. 8, Prov. v. 5, Isa. xlv. 0 ; Hah. il. 5. 
More rarely In tha New Testament it is used in 
the same sense, as in Acta if. 31 with reference 
to Psalm xvi. 10, and apparently in Rev. i. 18, 
vi. 8, xx. 13, 14, though the language is mostly 
figurative. In tha Apostles' Creed the article 

He descended into hell " ineana into Hades. 
This aense of the word is now obsolete, ex- 
cept in old formulas or other archaio 
writiugs. 

(2) The place of woe. This Is tha common 
New Testament sense of the word, and is tha 
rendering of Gr, PetVva (Geenna) [Gehenna,] 
Of those cast into it Jesus says, “Where their 
worm dietli not, and their flra is not quenched ’* 
(Mark ix. 44,46-48), the language being adapted 
from Isa. lxvi. 24. This tire is said to be 
everlasting tire, prepared for the devil and hij 
angels (Matt. xxv. 41.). 

Obvious compounds: Hell-black, heU- 
bom , hell-bred , hell-doomed t &C. 

hell bender, s . A name given to th» 
large North American Salaraaoder (q.v.). 

hell -brewed, a. Prepared In helL 
(Milton.) 

* hell -broth, s. A magical composition 

for infernal purposes. 

“Like a helLbrothboW eod hahhle." 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, It. L 

* hell-cat, s. A witch, a hag. 

* hell-governed, a. Directed by helL 
(Shakesp. : Richard III., i. 2.) 

* hell-hag, a. A hag of hell ; a mis- 
chievous, wicked woman. 

* hell-hated, a. Abhorred or detested 
like helL 

•• With the hell-hated Ue overwhelm thy heart.' 

Shakesp. : Lear, V. a 

* hell -haunted, a. Haunted by the 
devil or evil spirits. 


* hell-hound, s. 

1. A honnd of helL 

M A cry of hell-hounds never-ceaslog hark." 

Milton : P. L., LL 6*4. 

2. An agent of hell ; an imp. (Often used 
as a term of abuse.) 

“ Turn, hell-hound, turn.’' 

Shakesp. .* Macbeth, V. 7 . 


•hell- kite, s. A person of extreme or 
hellish cruelty er disposition. 

** Did you say. all T O hell-kite ! All?" 

Shakesp. : Macbeth . It. a 


* hell, v.t. [Hele.] To hide, to cover. 

Fire devouro the ayre. and hell them qnight.* 
Spenser; F. ^., IV . i. SV 

hel-la-do-ther-i-um, s. [Gr. ’EAAat 

(Hellas), genit. 'EAAaSos ( Hellados ) * Greece, 
and Oypiov (therion) = a wild aniiuaL] 
Palaont.: A genus of Camelopardalidee 
(GirafTes), found in tha Upper Miocene o t 
Attica, of India, and perhaps in that of France; 


* hel-la-nod -ie, s. [Gr. *EAAavo5i>cai ( Hella - 
nodikai) = the nine chief judges at the Olympic 
games : 'EAAtjv (Hellen) = a Greek, and $noj 
(dike) - law, judgment.] 

Greek Antiq. : A judge or umpire in gamea 
or contests of skill. 


hel'-le-bore, 5. [Lat. hdleborus, hdleborum ; 
Gr. cAAf^opov (hellebores), cAAc/3 opos (elleboros) 
= hellebore ; various plants, all poisonous, 
but used as remedies in mental diseases, and 
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specially, it Is believed, llelleborus orientnlis 
fl. (2)]. The second clement in Gr. tAAt^opos 
(hellcboros) is probably fiopa (bora) = food ; the 
first ia uncertain.] 

1, Botany : 

(1) The genus llelleborus (q.v.), 

(2) The genus Veratrum, one of the Melan- 
thacere. 

2. Phar. : Veratri viridis radix, Green Uellc- 
bore root. The dried rhizome of Veratrum 
viride , growing in swampy districts of the 
United States. It has a peculiar acrid taste. 
It ia used to control the vascular system in 
Cases of rheumatic gout. It causes depres- 
aion and slowness of the poise. 

•fl The Black Hellebore of the ancients was 
Helleborus officinalis, the modern one, H. niger. 
[Cum stm as- hose.] It is reputed to be a 
drastic purgative. In human medicine its 
employment is neariy obsolete, but the drug 
ia still imported from Germany, and used as a 
cattle medicine. Stinking Hellebore is H. 
fa'tklus ; American White or Swamp Hellebore 
ia Veratrum viride; Falsa Hellebore, the genus 
Veratrum; White Hellebore, V. album ; and 
Winter Hellebore, Eranthns hyemalis. (JIel- 
leborus. ] White Hellebore is used by gar- 
deners to destroy the gooseberry caterpillar 
and other insects. 

hel le-bor'-e-so, s. pi. [Lat. kellebor(us) ; 
fern. pi. adj. auff. -ece.) 

Bot. : A tribe of Ranunculacese. The calyx 
la imbricated in aestivation ; the fruit con- 
sists of many-seeded follicles. Genera repre- 
sented in Britain : Caltha, Trollius, Hellebo- 
rus, Eranthia, Aquilegia, Delphinium, and 
Aeonitum (q.v.). 

hel'-le-bor-ine, s. [Eng. hellebore); -Die.] 

1. Bot . .* The orchidaceous genus Epipactis. 

2. Chem. r An azotised body obtained from 
the root of Helleborus hiemalis by exhausting 
it with alcohol, diluting the extract with 
water, which precipitates a resin, and concen- 
trating the filtered liquid. Helleborine forms 
colourless crystals, with a harsh bitter taste, 
soluble in water and alcohol, more so iu ether. 

• hel'-le-hor-ise, v.t. (Eng. hdtebor(e ); -ise.) 
To treat or dose with hellebore, as for mad- 
ness. 

*hel le-hor-igm, s. [Eng. hellebore) ; -ism.] 
A medical preparation of hellebore. 

" In vuiu Bhould the physician attempt, with all his 
medicines and heUeborlsmt. the cure of those that are 
eick with love.”— Ferrand : Love Melancholy (1640), 
p. 169. 

hel leb-or-us, s. [Hellebore.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the ranuncula- 
ceous tribe Helleborese (q.v.). Sepals five, 
large, petaloid, or imbricate, persistent; petals 
small, tubular, two-lipped; stamens nume- 
rous ; follicles few or many, dehiscing above ; 



HELLEBORUS OFFICINALIS. 

1. Plant In Flower. 2. Plant In Leaf. 8. Root 


needs numerous. The Ameriran or Swamp 
Hellebore ( rerafrtoH virtde), known also as 
Indian Poke or Itch Weed, is frequent in damp 
situations from Canada to Carolina. ll./<rtidus , 
Stinking Hellebore, and //. viridis, Green Helle- 
bore, are natives of Europe. The roots and 
leaves of several species are drastic purgatives. 
The Hellebore of tbe ancients has by some 
been deemed H. niger; it ia now considered to 
have been Jf. officinalis. 

t hel'-le-flin-ta, s. [Halleflinta.] (Dana.) 

Hel-16 -m an, Hel-len' -fc, a. [Gr. EA- 
A>j»uos (Hellenios), 'EAAqriwor (Hellenikos) = 


Greek ; "EAATjr ( Hellen ) = (1) llcllcn, son of 
Deucalion, ancestor of the Greeks, (2) a Greek.] 
Pertaining to the Hellenes, or Greeks ; Greek. 

" All these power* or qualities arc shared by Proteus 
In Hellenic story." — Cox: Aryan Mythology (ccL 18><2), 
p. 274. 

hel-len T^m, s. (Gr. ‘F,K\r]inap6<; ( Udlenis- 
i nos); *EAAqj/ (Hellen) = a Greek.] An idiom, 
phrase, or construction peculiar to tlio Greek 
language. 

" Virgil Is full of the Greek forms of speech, which 
the critics call hellenismt."— Additon: Spectator, No. 
283. 

Hel len 1st, s. [Gr.’EAA7]»'icr7>}<; (Hellenistcs)."] 

1. One who associated with or imitated the 
maunera of Greeks ; specifically, a Jew who 
used the Greek language in the early days of 
Christianity. 

"The Jews uuderetood Greek, and used the Greek 
Bible, and therefore are called Hcllcniitt," — Ham- 
mond: Annotation on AcU vi. L 

2. One who ia learned in the Greek language 
and literature. 

t hel-len ist'-ie, hel-len- 1st -ie al,a. 

(Eng. Hellenist; -is, -ical. ] Pertaining to the 
Hellenists.) 

“Into the importance of the hellenistical dialect he 
had made the ex ac test search.*'— Fell : Life of Ham- 
mond. 

hellenistic language, s. The dialect 
of Greek spoken by the Jews in countries 
where the Greek language was used. 

t hel-len ist-ie-al-ly, adv. (Eng. hcUcnisti - 
cal; -ly.] According to the Hellenistic lan- 
guage or manner. 

"It may bear the same signification hellenistic ally 
in this place. "—Gregory : Notes on Scripture, p. 60. 

* hel-len-i-za tion, s. [Eng . hclleniz(e) ; 
-ation.) The act or practice of using the Greek 
language. 

hel-len ize, v.t. [Gr. ’EAA»jri£a> (HclUnizd), 
from 'EAArjr ( Hcllen) — a. Greek.) To adopt 
or follow Greek habits ; to use or study the 
Greek language. 

“To hxllenixe is to speak Oreek, and to have skill lu 
the Greek learning."— Hammond : Annot. on Actsxi. 1 

Hel'-les pont, s. [Gr. *EAAr}cr7roi’To<; ( Hel - 
lespontos) = the sea of Helle, daogliter of 
Athamar, who was drowned therein ; ttobw 
(pontos) = sea.) 

Geog. : The name of a narrow strait separat- 
ing Asia Minor and Europe, now called the 
Dardanelles. 

hel-les-pont’-Ine, n. [Eng. Hellespont; 
-ine.) Of or pertaining to the Hellespont, or 
Dardanelles. 

hell-fire, s. & a. [Eng. hell, and Jire.] 

A. As subst. : The fire of hell. 

B. .ds adj. : See the compound, 
hell fire eluhs, s. pi. 

Hist, : Clubs consisting of reckless or aban- 
doned characters of both sexes. Three such 
secret societies existed in London prior to 
1721, in which year they were suppressed by 
royal proclamation. 

* hell-hood, * hel' hood, s. [Eng. hell ; 
-hood.) Tbe state or condition of hell ; hellish- 
ness. 

"We might have done some fine thing 
To have made tliy hellhood laugh." 

Heaton. <fr Piet. : The Little Thief, IL 

hel*- li cat, hel li-cate, s. <fc a. [Eng. 
hell, and cat (?).] 

A, Js svbsf. ; A half-witted, flighty person. 

B. ^4s adj. : Half-witted, flighty, giddy, 
simple. 

"I want to see what that heUicats quean Jenny 
Rintheront's doing." — Scott : Antiquary, ch. xxxix 

*hcl-lie, a. (Helly,) 

*hel'-li-er, s. [Mid. Eng. hell; enff. -ter.) 
One who covers ; a tiler or slater. 

heU'-ish, o. [Eng. lull; -isA.) 

1. Of or pertaining to hell ; sent from or 
belonging to hell ; infernal. 

"So heavenly love shall outdo hellish hate.*’ 

Milton . P. L.. iii. 298. 

2. Fit for hell ; infernal, damnable, detest- 
able. 

" Conderoued the Rye House plot as a hellish design 
and a work of the devil. '—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. fv. 

hell -ish-ly, eulv. [Eng. hellish; -ly.) In a 
hellish, infernal, or damnable manner ; dam* 
nably. 


hell' ish-ness, ?. [Eng. hellish; -ly.) The 
finality or state of being hclliah ; infernal or 
damnable qualities or uature. 

" And he by hellUhncst his prowess scans," 

Beaumont: i'ytche, c. 11, s. 27. 

* helT-ness, s. [Eng. hell; -ness.) A title 
expressive of the evil qualities of t He person 
to whom it is applied. (Sylvester : The Co j~ 
taincs, 1,007.) 

*hell'- ward, ojIv. (Eng. hell; -ward.) To- 
wards lie’ll ; downward. 

" Trees that aloft with proudest honour* nsc. 

Root hell war d. n Itromc : Epistle to Mr. Fenton. 

*helT-y, 'hel' -lie, a. [Eng. hell ; -y.) 
Having the qualities of hell ; hellish. 

" Free Helicon and franke Parnassua hilles. 

Are hellie li aunts." Mirrour/or Magistrates, p. 4IA. 

helm (1), * helme (1), * he aim, * hjelrn, 

s. [A.«. helm — (l) a protector, (2) n protec- 
tion ; cogn. with Dut. helm; IceL hjdlmr ; 
Dan. hielm ; Sw. hjelm; Ger. helm; Goth. 
hilms; Ituss. shlcme.) 

L Literally: 

1. Arm . : A helmet (q.v.). 

"The knightly helm and shield." 

.Scoff ; Lord of the Islet, vi 14. 

2. Chem. : Tbe upper part of a retort, 

"The vulgar chyinists themselves preteud to be able 
... to make the distilled parts of a concrete bring ita 
own caput monuum over tlie helm." —Boyle. 

3. Her. : That part of a coat of arms which 
bears the crest. 

II. Fig. : A name given to a heavy dark 
cloud which hangs over or settles upon tbe 
top of a mountain. [Helmwjnd.) 

helm (2), * helme (2), s. [A.S. helma; cogn. 
with lcel. hjalm = a helm ; Ger. helm = a 
handle.) 

I. Literally : 

I. The instrument or apparatus by which a 
vessel is steered : tbe rudder and its operative 
parts, such as the tiller aud wheel ; the tiller. 

"Ships are turned about with a very small helm, 
whithersoever the governor listoth. ’— James iii. 4. 

* 2. A handle. (Chapman : Homer ; Odyssey v.) 

II. Figuratively : 

1. The post or positiou of management or 
direction. 

"I theu sat at the helm of the commonwealth."— 
Melmoth : Cicero, let. 11. 

2. A guide, a director. 

" The helms o’ the stale, who care foryou like fathers." 

Shaketp. : Coriolanut, i. L 

H When the helm is a-starboard the tiller ia 
over to the right side, the helmsman looking 
forward ; a-port, it is to the left side ; up, it 
is to the weather side ; down, it is to tbe lee 
side ; amidships or right, it is in a line with 
the middle of the ship ; a-weather, the sain© 
as up. 

TI To ease the helm : To give it a quick turn 
down to meet a heavy sea. 

helm-port, s. 

Naut. : The opening in the connter through 
which the head of the rudder passes. 

* helm (3), s. [Haulm.) 

* helm (1), v.t. [IIelm (I), a.) To cover, 
equip, or arm with a helmet. 

" Anoue. they were agayne helmed, and ran togider, 
and strake eche other ou their slieldea"— Berners; 
Froissart ; Cronycle, vuL ii. ( ch. clxviiL 

* helm (2), v.t. [Helm (2), s.) To guide, to 
steer, to manage. 

"The hU6ines3 he hath helmed, mast upon a war- 
mnted ueed, give him a better proclamation."— 
Shakesp. ; Measure for Measure, iii, 2. 

* helm'-age (age as lg), s. [Eng. helm (2), 
s. ; -age.) Guidance ; direction ; management. 

hel'-met, s. [A dimin. from helm 0), $. (q.v.); 
Dut. helmet.) 

1. Arm.: A piece of defensive armour for 
the head ; a defensive cover- 
ing for the head. It was origi- 
nally made of leather, end 
afterwards strengthened hy 
the addition of bronze and 
other inetala, nntil finally it. 
was constructed entirely of 
metal, lined with felt or wad- 
ding. In the Middle Ages 0 reek helmet. 
helmets were frequently in- 
laid with gold, and provided with bars and 
movable flaps to cover the face in battle, 
and to be opened at other times. A full- 
barred helmet covered the whole of the 
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HELMET OF CHARLES 
THE BOLL. 


head, fare, and neck. It had openings and 
alita in front to enable the wearer to breathe 
and see. The open helmet covered only the 
head, ears, and neck, leaving the face un- 
covered. The form of the helmet varied from 
the simple sknll-cap to that surmounted with 
a lofty ridge and 
crest or plume. The 
crest was frequently 
made of horse-hair, 
and sometimes the 
helmet had two or 
even three crests. 

The Anglo - Saxon 
helmet was merely 
a conical cap, with 
a nasal piece, which 
afterwards became 
improved into a 
face - guard, visor, 
or beaver. The hel- 
met is still worn as 1 
a protection to the 
head among sol- 
diers : the military 
helmet, as now 
worn, does not 
cover or protect the 
face. Metal helmets are now only worn (1) 
by some European cavalry regiments; (2) by 
firemen to protect them from falling pieces 
burning wood, &e., at fires. Police constables 
wear helmets of the same material as the 
ordinary infautry helmet. In tropical coun- 
tries helmets are made of soft white felt, 
wrapped round with folds of linen, to protect 
the head of the wearer from the heat of the sun ; 

(3) by divers : in this case it is made of thin 
aheet-copper, furnished with eye-holes, the 
glass of whicli is protected by brass wire. It 
comes well down over the breast and hack, 
and is fastened by rivets to a waterproof canvas 
jacket. [Diving-dress.] 

2. Bo t. : The same as Galea (q.v.). 

3. Chem. : The top or upper part of a retort. 

4. Her. : That part of a coat of arms which 
bears the crest. Of these there are four varie- 
ties used by English heralds:— (1) That for 
the sovereign aud princes of the blood royal, 
which is of gold, full-faced, having the beaver 
divided into six projecting bars, and lined 
with crimson ; (2) that for nobility, of steel 
with five bars of gold, and represented some- 
what in profile; (3) that for baronets and 
knights, which is a full-faced steel helmet, 
without bars, and with the visor open ; and 

(4) that of an esquire or gentleman, which is 
of steel, with the visor closed, and represented 
in profile. 


helmet-beetles, s. pi. 

Entoin. : The family Cassididae or Cassidiadie 
(q.v.). 

helmet-flower, s. 

Bot. : (1) Scutellaria, (2) Aconitum, (3)Cory- 
anthes. They are all named from the form of 
their irregular corolla. 


helmet-shaped, cu 

Bot . : The same as Galeate (q.v.). 

helmet-shell, s. 

Zool. : The genus Cassis (q.v.). 

hel'-met-ed, a. [Eng. helmet; -ed.) Fur- 
nished, or anned with, or weariog a helmet. 

" Oh no knees, none, widow ; 

Unto the helmeted Eellona use them.** 

Shakesp. A Flet. : Two Sable kinsmen, L 

* hcl-met-tler'. s. [Eng. helmet; -ter.] A 
soldier armed with a helmet. 

" Item, he ordeined that thehelme^fer* ormorioners 
should stand upou their leet."— P. Holland: Liviut, 
p. 1,191. 

h£l - mich thy"- i - doe, hel-mich'-thy-i, 

8. pi. [Pref. helm(intk)- t and Gr. ( ichthus ) 

= a fish.) 

Ichthy. : The name given by Kolliker, and 
adopted by Yarrell, with the addition of the 
epithet Lemniscati, for the ribbon-like fishes 
now called Leptoceplialidse (q.v.). 

hcl' minth, hel'-minthe, s. [Gr. cA/juv? 
(hclmins), genit. <i\piv6Q<; (helminthos) = a 
worm, spec, a tape-worm or mawworm, from 
etAcw (eii»o); Attic elAew ( heiled ) = to roll up.] 

1. Zool. (Of the form helminth): An intes- 
tinal or other worm. 

2. Min. (Of both forms) : A variety or sub- 
variety of Proehlorite. It occurs in New 
Hampshire as a slender vermiform crystalliza- 
tion in quartz and felspar. 


hcl minth , he 1 min t ho-, pref. [Hel- 
minth.] A worm, specially an Intestinal 
worm. 

hel- minth’-a-gogue, i. [Pref. helminth 
and Gr. aywyos (ngogos) ® leading, guiding ; 
ayu> (ago) = to lead.] 

Bharm. : A medicine to expel worms ; ao 
anthelmintic. 

hel -minth l-a (pi. hel minth' -l-ce), a. 

[Pref. helminth * ; Lat fern. sing, or naut. pi. 
stiff, -ia.) 

). Bot. (Sing.): A genus of CompoajteB, tribe 
Ciehoraceae, sub-tribe Seorzoncrca?. Helminthia 
echioides, the Ox-eye, is a British plant. [Ox- 
eve.] The lcavea of H. echioides boiled aud 
pickled ara eaten in Greece. 

2. Zool. (PI.): Helminthia*. A name given 
by Sir Richard Owen to tha class Eotozoa. 
He divides it into Sterelmintha aud CceM- 
iniutha (q.v.). They ara now placed in the 
class Scolecida (q.v.). 

t hel min-thi -a-sis, 8. [From Gr. tA^iv- 

Qiaoi (helminthiad) — to suffer from worms.] 

Pathol. : A disease in which worms are 
found under the skin. 

hcl-min'-thic, a. & 8. [Pref. helminth - ; Eng. 
iiC.y suit’. -ic.J 

A. As adj. : Of or belongiog to iDtestioal 
worms ; expelling worms. 

B. Pharm. : A medicine for expelling 

worms, geoerally called an authelaiiutic(q.v.). 

hel-minth'-Ite, a. [Pref. helminth- ; suff. 
-ite (Palceont.) (q.v.).] 

Palccont. : The name applied by Mr. Salter 
to wormtracks in rocks of various ages, from 
Cambrian times till now. It does not include 
the worm-burrows, to which lie gives the 
name Scolithua (q.v.). 

hel-minth'-oid, a. [Pref. helminth-, and Gr. 

(eidos) = form.] 

Zool.; Worm -shaped, vermiform. 

t hcl-minth -6 litc, s. [Pref. helmlntho- t 
and Gr. Aifios (lithos) ~ stone.] 

Palceont. : The same as Helminthite (q.v.). 

hel minth o log ic, hel minth-o-log'- 
ic-al, a. [Eng. helmintholog(y), -ic, -icul.] 
Pertaining to or in any manner connected 
with helminthology (q.v.). 

hel-min thol'-o gist, s. [Eng. helminths 
log(y) ; Ast.) One skilled in or devoted to 
tha study of helminthology (q.v.). 

hel-min-thol'-o-gy, s. [Pref. helminths; 
and Gr. Aoyos (logos) = a discourse.] That 
branch of zoology which treats of intestinal 
worms; a treatise on intestinal worms. 

hel-min-tho-sta -chys, s. [Pref. helmintho ♦, 
and Gr. ordxt/s ( staohus ) = an ear of corn.] 

Bot. : A genus of ferns, order Ophioglossa- 
cese. In the Moluccas, Helminthostachys dulcis 
is regarded as slightly aperient. The young 
shoots are used as a potherb, like asparagus. 

helm'-less (1), a. [Eng. helm (I); - less .) 
Without a helm or helmet. 

hclm'-less (2), a. [Eng. helm (2), -less.] With- 
out a helm or rudder. 

helm^'-man, s. [Eng. helnCs, and man.) The 
man who steers the ship by means of the helm ; 
a steersman. 

** I leap on board ; no helmsman steers.** 

Tennyson : Sir Galahad, 89. 

Helm-stad -i-an,a. [Eng. Helmstad(t); -ian.] 
Of or belonging' to Helmstadt in Central Ger- 
many. 

Helmstadian controversy, s. 

Ck. Hist : The controversy which originated 
at Helmstadt. Called also the Syncretistic or 
Calixtine Controversy. (Mosheim.) 

helm-wind, s. [Eng. helm (1), and wind.) 
A local name given to a wind in mouutainous 
parts of England, from the helm, or heavy 
dark cloud which hangs over the top of the 
mountains for some days before the storm. 

he-lo 9 '-er-a, s. pi [Gr. ^Ao? ( helos ) = a nail, 
a stud, anything like a nail, a knot, and icepos 
(keros) = a horn.] 

Entom. ; A tribe of beetles, having the 


antenna) terminated by a knob, of which the 
joints are sometimes pressed compactly to- 
gether, sometimes so separated as to have a 
serrated appearance. The legs can fold iuto 
aucli a small compass as to allow the insect 
when alarmed to feign death. Both the larva 
and the perfect inserts are found in cow-dung. 
'Die tribe is divided into two families, Histtr- 
uke aud Byrrhidaj (q.v.). 

hel'-o-derm, s. [Heloderma.] The English 
uame for Heloderma suspect um. 

*’ I wjt* present when tbe helnderm bit two gulnev. 
pigs lu tbe hind-leg.”'— Pioc. ZooU Soc. (188^1. p. tel 

hel-o der'-ma, s. [Gr. ^Ao? (helos) *= a nail, 
and {ep/A a (derma) = sklD.] 

Zool. : The typical genua of the family Helo- 
dennidae (q.v.). 

hel o-der'-mi-dse, a. pi. [Mod. Lat. or Gr. 
heloderm(a); i^at. fern. pi. adj. auff. *Uke.) 

Zool . ; A family of lizards, having furrowed 
fangs. Only one species is known, Heloderma 
horridum, the Caltetepon of Mexico. It was 
called also, before its venomoua nature was 
quite understood, H. msjyettum. Matters have 
now proceeded beyond suspicion. The gentle- 
man who procured the specimen presented tn 
the Zoological Gardens by feir Johu Lubbock 
was bitten while handling it, and the effects 
were of a very serious character. (Proc. Zool, 
Soc.y 18S2, p. 032.) 

he-lo'-dc^, s. [Gr. f'Ao? (helos) - a swamp.] 

Pathol. : Jlarsh fever. Tlie name ia also 
applied to a kind of fever characterized by 
profuse perspiration. 

he-16' dus, s. [Gr. ^Ao? (helos) = a nail, and 
66oii« (odotts), genit. oSofios (o dontos) = a 
tooth.] 

PaJUpont. : Teeth of fishes, apparently be- 
longing to the Cestraphori, of which the Ces- 
tracion or Port JacksoQ Shark is a living re- 
presentative. They occur ia the Carboniferous 
strata. 

hcl o hy'-ixs, s. [Gr. tAo? (helos) = a marsh, 
and 5s (hus), genit. 5os (hvas), a swine, a pig.) 

Palceont. : A genus of fossil hogs (Suidse). 
from the Lower and Middle Eocene of North 
America. 

he-lo'-m-as, a. [Gr. <Aos (helos) = a marsh ; 
the genus is named from the habitat of the 
plants.] 

Bot . ; A genua of Melanthace®, tribe Vera- 
trea>. Helonias dioica is the Blazing Star and 
Devil’s Bit of America. Its root is anthel- 
mintic. A decoction of H. bullata is used in 
obstruction of the bowels. 

hel-o -phor'-i -dae, s. [Mod. Lat. hdo- 
phor(us); Lat. fern. pL adj. autt -idee.) 

Entom. : A family of beetles. The antennae 
have nine joints, rather abraptly perfoliate- 
clavate ; the club serrated or sub- solid ; tha 
tarsi filiform, oot ciliated. They walk in or 
upon the water, rather than swim through it. 
They inhabit ponds and ditches, walking on 
the muddy margins or floating slowly on their 
backs, and occasionally ascending aqnatio 
plants, whence they take flight Larvae car- 
nivorous, perfect insect herbivorous. There 
are many European species. 

he-loph'-or-us, e-loph'-or*us, s. [Gr. 

tjAos (helos) — a nail, a stud(?) ; Agassiz derives 
it from 5 a os (helos) = a marsh, which is tha 
common etym. given, and <J>opo? (pftoros) * 
bearing.] 

Entom. : Tbe typical genus of the family 
Heloplioridje. They have prominent eyes 
and an elongate body. 

he-lop'-i dse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat helop(s); Lat 
fern. pi. adj. suff. -idee.) 

Entom. : A family of beetles, section Hetero- 
mera, sub-section "Stenelytra. It consists o. 
insects with oval convex bodies, notched 
mandibles, generally filiform antenmc, with 
the third joint long. The lame, which hava 
six legs, live in rotten wood. 

he lops, a [A centaur killed in battle by 
Pirithous; Gr. ^Aos (helos)— a nail, a stud, 
and wi// (ops) = the face.] 

Entom. : The typical genus of the family 
Helopidae (q.v.). Helops caraboides is brow~.» 
with a bronze gloss in certain lights. It ia 
common in England under the bark of trees 
uear the root. //. cceruleus , also common, is 
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of a violet blue, aod occurs In old pollard 
willows. 

he-loa-9l-&d'-t-um, s. [Gr. cA o? (kelos) = 
a marsh, and <r/cid8eiov (sHac?«ion) = aaythiDg 
that affords shade, an umbrella.] 

Bot. : Marsh wort, a auh-genus of Apinm. 
Two species are British : Apium (Htloscidium) 
nodiflorum and inundatum , the Procumheot 
and the Least Marshworts. They are um- 
belliferous plants, the former with five to nine 
leaflets, the latter with capillaceo-multilid 
leaves. 

he-lo-sid'-e-je, a. pi. [Mod. Lat. kclodls) 
Lat. feiu. pi. adj. suff. .Idas.) 

Bot. : A tribe of BalaQophoraceaB, type 
Ilelosis (q.v.). 

he-lo'-sis (1), s. [Gr. ifAo? ( helos ) = a nail . . . 
a wart, a knot, an excrescence on plants, aod 
suff. -a j<nc (osw).] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Helo- 
aide® (q.v.). The species are parasites, in- 
habiting the warmer parts of America, 

(2), s. fGr. cAu«nv (helosis) - 
Ectropium (Galen).] 

Pathol. : Eversion of the eyelids, and con- 
vulsions of the muscles of the eyes. (DunqlU 
son.) v J 

s. [Lat. Helotes , from Gr. *EiAwre<? 
(Heilotes), pi of *EiAo>s (Heilos) - a helot.) 
Originally, a slave in ancient Sparta ; hence 
nsed for any slave or serf. 

CA ^ ed ^ lm alraost m much annoyance 
hia helot*. — Macaulay : HUL Eng., cb. xvii. 

hel'-ot-iim, s. lEog. helot; -ism.) The con- 
dition of a helot ; slavery, serfdom. 

•hel^ot-ry. s. [Eng. helot ; -ry.] Helots col- 
lectively ; slaves, serfs ; persons in the con- 
dition of helots or slaves. 

help, * help -on (pa. t. * halp, * holp t helped , 
pa, par. * holpen , helped), v.t. i. [A.S. hclpa n 
(pa. t. healp, pa. par. holpen) ; cogn. with Dut. 
helpen; Icel. hjalpa ; Dan. hielpe ; Sw. hid pa • 
Goth, hilpan; Ger. helfen; O. H. Ger. he(f<m!\ 
A, Transitive : 

1. To assist, to aid; to lend, give, or afford 
aid or assistance to in effecting any purpose. 

“ Not long the avenger was withstood— 

Earth helped him with the cry of blood." 
Wordsworth: Song, at the Feast of Brougham Cattle. 

2. To afford succour or relief to in time of 
distress ; to relieve, to succour. 

l v “ God help poor sou .• Comedy of Errors, 

3. To assist, to further, to improve. 

th ® , earth narrower at the bottom 
Sst/V » .u ^° 15 ' * Q . fash »oQ of a sugar-loaf reversed, it 
Will help the experiment.*— Bacon. 

* 4. To cure, to mitigate, to relieve, as pain 
Or distress. (Sometimes followed by of.) 

“To help him of hlB blindness." 

Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen ctf Verona, lv. 2. 

5. To remedy ; to alter or change for the 
better ; to prevent ; to be of any avail against. 

rec ) co,1 « 1 HI manners for men to quarrel upon 
difference of opinion, because this is a thing which no 
mao can help In himself. — Swift. 

6. To forbear, to avoid. (Tennyson : The 
Brook, in.) 

* 7. To increase, to aggravate. 

“Their armour helped their harm." 

Milton : P. L„ vi. «56. 

8. To carve or distribute food at tabla. 

B. Reflexive: 

1. To look after one’s own business or In- 
terest ; to provide for or take care of oneself. 

“She Is old and cannot help herself." 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., |U. % 

2. Used negatively, with the force of not to 
be able to act according to one's own wishes 
or inclinations ; to be obliged to act in a cer- 
tain way : as, He bad to do ao, he could uot 
help himself, 

C, Tntrans. : To lend aid or assistance ; to 
be of use ; to avail. 

“ What they do Impart help not at all." 

Shaketp. : Richard HI., lv. 4. 

1 (1) To help forward : To assist in making 
progress towards one’s eod or object. 

* (2) To help of: To remove by help. 

tEFS&VazJz'™ or m “ 

(3) To help on : To forward, to advance, to 
promote. 

a llfficulty^ : T ° a '^ 0ne ln g ettin S ont of 
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(5) To help to: To aupply with, to furoiah 
with. 

“ VVlthdraw, my lord, 1 'll help you to a horse* 

Shaken p. ; Richard 111 ., v. 4. 

((3) To help up: To raise, to support. 

“Woe to hlui tliat Is alone when he fulletb : for he 
hath uot another to help him up.’~Ecclut. iv. lo. 

* belpe, s, [A.S. helpe; cogn. with 
Icel. hjafp.] [Help, v.] 

1. Aid or assistance furnished, given, or 
lent towards the attainment of an object or 
eud. 

of tyine ' ln wl >!ch we 
haue not peat liede of the heljte and aaalatauuce of al- 
mlghtle God. — Ftsher ; On Prayer. 

2. Succour, relief, or aid givcu in time of 
trouble or distress. 

“ Our men at Acres lie, of help thel haf greto nede." 

0 _ Robert des Hr mine, p. 17L 

3. Remedy, relief. 

i a no ,or I 1, hat he raUBt taught ac- 
cordlngly to comply with the faulty way of writing *■— 
Holder : On Speech. 

4. One who or that which gives help, aid. 
or assistance ; a helper. 

“Which by such help* one may do in a hundred 
days. — Wtlkins. 

5. A person, male or female, hired as a ser- 
vant or assistant. 

6. A share or portion of food given at table • 
a helping. 

# help-feUow, * helpe feUowe, e. A 

helper, a colleague, a helpmate. 

- 7> n l°^ e brother, a tryed ml ulster of God. 
and an helpefcllowe of our offlee.’*— Udal l Then, iin 

* help-giver, s. A helper, a aupporter, 

an aider. * 

“ 0 my God, my sole help-giver.* 
v ^ Sidney : Ptalm IxiL 

help'-er, s. [Eog. help; -er.] 

1. One who or that which gives or lends 
help, aid, or assistance ; an aider, an assister 
a supporter ; an assistance, a help. 

“ The Lord la m v helper.*— Bible (1551), Beb. xllh 

2. One who or that which administers or 
affords remedy or relief. 

“Compassion, the mother of tears. Is not always a 
mere idle spectator, hut an helper oftentimes of evils ’ 
—More, 

3. An assistant, a servant, a help. 

4. One who assists in obtaining. (With to.) 

“And helper to a husband.* 

Shaketp. : AlVt Well That End* Weld, tv. 4. 

* help -fill, a. [Eng, help; -ful(l),] 

1. Furnishiag help ; aiding, assisting. 

“Till time leud friends, and friends their helpful 
swords, Shakesp. : Richard II., ILL. 3. 

2, Wholesome, salutary. 

“ A skilful chymist can as well, hy separation of 
visible elements, draw helpful mediciuea out ol 
poisotL ^ RaleigK 

* help -ful ly, adv. [En g. helpful ; -ly.] In a 
helpful, aiding, or wholesome maauer. 

* help'-ful-ness, s. [Eng. helpful; -tmjss.] Tlie 
quality or state of being helpful or whole- 
some ; help, assistance. 

lfc in lovei and helpfulness to be India, 
soluble. — MUton : Tetrachordoiu 

help'-ing, pr. par., a., & s. (Help, v.] 

A. 6: B. As pr. par . £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As su&stanfiivj .• 

1. The set of aiding or assisting ; aid, help, 
assistance. 

2. That to which one Is helped ; a portion 
of food given at table. 

help'-less, a. [Eog. help; -less.] 

1. Wanting in power to help one’s self; weak, 
powerless. 

“ What remained was ntterly helpless and passive.* 
—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xviL, 

2. Affording no help ; powerless to help. 

“ The helpless balm of my poor eyes." 

Shakesp. : Richard III., L 2. 

* S. Irremediable ; beyond help or remedy. 

“ What helpless shame I feel ! * 

Shaketp. : Rape of Lucrece, T66. 

* 4. Unsupplied, destitute. (Dryden.) 


help'-less- ly, adv . [Eog. helpless; Jy.] In 
a helpless manner. 

help'-less-ness, s. [Eng. helpless; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being helpless or power- 
less. 

“Where weakness, streugth, vice, virtue, sunk supine. 
Alike In naked helplessness recline,*’ 

Byron : Lara, L 29. 


help mato, s. [Eug. hrlp, and mate, “a coin- 
age due to a mistaken notion of the phrase 
an help meet (Gen. ii. 18.).“ (SJceat . ).] 

L A helper, an assistant, an aider. 

In 51 1 11 orca the bib and the hog ire common heljn 
mates, and are yoked together In order to turn up tin 
laud. —Renmuit ; British Zoology ; The Hog 1 

2. A partner, a helpmeet. 

“ HU helpmate wjw a comely matron." 

0 _ Wordsworth: Michael. 

help-meet, $. [Help.mate.J a partner, a 
consort, a wife, a coinpauion. 

hol'-ter-skel-ter, adv . [A aort of imitative 
word to represent confusion, bustle, <fcc. Cf. 
Ger. holtcr-polter.] In a great hurr>* aod con- 
fusion. 

“ And helter-skelter have I rode to them.* 

Shaketp. ; 2 Henry / 1', v. a 

helve, * helfe, "hellfe, . [A.S. hielf; cogm 
with O. Dan.Arire; M. H. Ger. half ; O. fl. tier. 
halb, halbe, helbe.] 

1. The handle or abaft of a cbonpiog-tooL 
such as an axe, ao adze, ora hatchet. 

- * ?? e “.npplng of nil axe from the helve, whereby 
another iBBlatD, was the work of God biin.elL"-- 
Raleigh: Hutory. 

2. A tilt-hammer, used for shingling the 
balls as they coioe from the puddling-furnace. 

* 3. The head of an axe. 

helve hammer, *. A blacksmith's pon- 
derous hammer, tripped hy the helve au-1 
oscillating 00 beariogs. A trip hammer (q.v.). 

* helve, v.t. [Helve, s.) To fumiah or pru- 
vide with a belve or handle ; to fit a helve or 
handle to. 

hel-vel -la, s. [Lat. = a certain eatable 
fungus; olus, holus , formerly helus = garden- 
herbs.) & 

Bof. : The typical genus of the order Hel- 
vellaceje (q.v.). Helvetia lacunosa, and H 
enspa, both common, are eatable. 

hel-vel-la -90-00, he 1-ve 1 -la' hel- 
vel'-le-i ,s.pl. [Mod. Lat. helvellia); Lat. 
fern. pi. adj. suff. -acece, or inasc. - acei , -01. ] 

Bot. : An order of fuugals called also Asco 
mycetes (q.v.). The sporidia, generally eight 
together, are in asci. It is divided into five 
8ub-order S -(l) Helvellacei, (2) Tuberacei, (3) 
Phacidiacei, (4) Splutriacei, and (5) Perispori- 
aceL * 

helv'-er, s. [Eng. helv(e); -er.) 

Min. : The handle or belve of a tool. 

hel -ve-tan, *. [Fr. Helvetien ; Lat, Helvetlut 
= of or from Helvetia = Switzerland.] 

Min. : The name given hy R. T. Simmler to 
a micaceous mineral of gray whitish, reddish 
greenish, violet, or copper red colour, from the 
gneisses of the Alps. 

Hel ve'-tian, a. [Lat. Helvetic a) = Switzer- 
land; Eng., &c. auff. -an; Fr. Helvetien. 
fern. HelvHienne.] 

Gcol. £ Hist. : Of or belongiog to Switzer- 
land. 

Belvetian-republle, s. 

Hist. : The name given to a repuhlic esta- 
blished under French auspices in Switzerland 
In April 1798, after the conquest of that country 
by Napoleon I. 


by .Napoleon I 

Hel-vet'-ie, a. &s . [Lat. Helvetian, from the 
Helvctii.] 

A. As odj. : Of or pertaining to the Helvetii. 
the inhabitants of Helvetia, now Switzerland * 
of or pertaining to the states and people ot 
the Alpine districts, 
t B. As substantive : 

Church Hist. : An adherent of Zwinglius and 
other Swiss reformers, as distinguished from 
a Lutheran. 

hel-vine, hel-vTn, hel vite, s. [Named 
by nerner trom Gr. ^Ato? (helios) = the sun, 
on account of the yellow colour of the mineral : 
suff. -ine, -in, -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : Au isometric tetrahedral translucent 
mineral, of a yellow, yellowish-brown, or 
green colour; its hardness, 6 tou-5 ; its sp. gr. 
S*1 to S*3 ; compos. ; silica, 33*13 to 35*27 ; 
g^cina, S*03to 12*03 ; j'rotoxide of manganese, 
SO or to 42*12: protoxide of iron, 4 to 8; sul- 
phur, 0 to 5*05; Ac. Occurs in Saxony and 
in Norway. (Dana.) 

hel'-vite, s. [Helvine.] 


b 2L b ^l^shf! 1: ?C “* Ca0 T S ’ ^ bCn ' h: SO * ® em: tlliD ’ ^ ls: sln > Xenophon, exist, -irig. 

hgju -tlon, -aion -shun; -$ion, -sion = ihun. -clous, -tious, -sious = shus. -hie, -<u e , &c/=hel, d§L 
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hel -win'-gi-a, s. [Named from G. A. Helwin- 
gia, Prussiau botanical writer, about a.d. 1G»»G. ] 
Bot. ; The typical or only known genus of 
the order Helwingiace® (q.v.). 

hel win-g!-a'-5e-se, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. hel - 
vin< 7 (ia); Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -acece.] 

Bot. : Helwingiads : an order of diclinous 
exogens, alliance Garryales. It consists of a 
solitary species — a shrub with alternate serrate 
leaves destitute of stipules ; the flowers, which 
are fascicled on the midrib of the leaves, are 
unisexual ; the calyx three to four-parted ; 
stamens, three to four; the ovary crowned by 
an cpigynons disc ; the fruit a three or four- 
ccllcd drupe, each cell onc-seeded. The one 
species, Helwingia ruscijlora , is from Japan, 
the mountaineers of which use the leaves as 
an esculent vegetable. 

hel- wln'-gi-ad^, s.pl. [Mod. Lat. helwingi(a) ; 
Eng., &c., pi. sutf. -ads.] 

Bot. : The name given by Lindley to the 
order Helwingiacese (q.v.). 

aelx’-Inc, s. [Gr. eAfiVij ( helxine) = a pjant 
with woolly capsules (see def.) ; fromGr, cAkw 
(helko) - tn drag or draw.) 

Bot. : A plant uot identified with certainty. 
Liddell and Scott consider it to be a Parietaria 
or an Urccolaria, while Littr6 unhesitatingly 
affirms it to he Carlina acaulis. 

hem. * hemme, s. [A.S. hemm, hem; cogn. 
with Fris. hamel = a hem ; Ger. hamme = n 
fence or hedge.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* I. Au edge, border, or margin. 

'* Upon the very hem o' the aea." 

Shakesp. : Timon of Athens, v. 4. 

2. The edge or border of a garment, or piece 
of cloth, doubled and sewed to etrengthen it, 
and prevent the ravelling of the weft threads. 

“ Rowiers must be made of even cloth, white and 
gentle, without hem. seam, or thread hanging by."— 
Wweman. 

II. Arch. : The spiral projecting part of the 
Ionic capital. 

hem (1), v.t. [Of. Ger. hemmtn — to check, to 
hem, from hamnie = a fence.] 

1. Literally: 

* 1. To border, to edge. 

•• Hys hablte garded or hemmsd with bys hrode 

phylacteries."— Vdal; Luke vi. 

2. To close or secure the border or edge of 
cloth by a hem ; to form a hem to. 

•• My kerebief there I hem 

Wordsworth : We are Seven. 

n. Fig. : To inclose or shut in; to sur- 
round. (Followed by in, about , or around.) 

“ The flower of all your anny. hemmed about 
With thousand enemies now fainting stands." 

P. Fletcher : Purple Island, xii. 

hem (2), v.i. k t. [Hem, inter}.] 

A . Intransitii'c : 

1. To cry hem ; to give a short cough. 

•‘The people nought bn them, and cough, and splatter." 
Sir J. Barrington : Epigram, bk. ii,. No. 25. 

2. To hesitate, to hum and haw. 

“ Now play me Nestor ; hem and stroke thy beerd." 

Shakesp. : Troilus i Cressida. L 3, 

* B. Trans. : To remove by hemming. 

•' These burrs are in my heart, Bern them away."— 
Shakesp. : As You Like It, t. 3. 

hem, inter j. [An imitative word, allied to 
kum (q.v.).] A voluutary short cough, uttered 
by way of warning, encouragement, calling 
attention, hesitation, or doubt. It is some- 
times used as a noun. 

"Cough, and cry hem, If anybody come." 

Shakesp. : Othello, tv. i 

•hem, pron. [Them ] 
hem-, he-ma-, pref. [H.ema.] 

* he'-ma-chate, s. [Lat. harmachates ; Gr. 
aifiaxaTTis ( haimachntes ) ; pref. hem-, and Gr. 
d\aTi}5 (achates) = agate.] 

Min. : A kind of agate sprinkled with spots 
of red jasper. 

he -ma-ehreme, s. [Il-EMACHnoME.] 

he ma drom’-e-ter, $. [Pref. hema-; Gr. 
bpopos ( dromos ) = a running, and perpov (me- 
tron) = a measure.] 

Surg. : An instrument for measuring the 
velocity of the blood in the arteries. 

he ma drom -e try, s. [Hemaorometer] 
Med. : The art of measuring the rate at which 
the blood runs in the arteries. 


helwingia— hemianatropal 


he ma dyn a mom* o-ter, t. [II^maoy- 

namo'meteh.]' 

he mal, a. [II^mal.] 

he m&n -thus, *. [II ^kmakthus. ] 

he ma st&t-ie, he ma stat'-Ie-al. a. k 

a. [Pref. homo-, and Lug. static (q.v.).J 

A. As adjective: 

I. Ord. Lang. : Relating to the weight of 
the blood, 

II. Med. : Possessing the quality of arrest- 
ing haemorrhage ; styptic. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Sing. : A remedy for arresting haemor- 
rhage. 

2. PI. : The doctrine of the motion of the 
blood in living bodies. 

ho ma st&fc -ic al, a. [Hemastatic.) 
he'-mat ein, $. [H.emateijj.] 
he ma-tem' e-sis, s. [H/emateme0I9.) 

he- ma- therm, s. IPref. hema -, and Gr. 
Oeptxas (thermos) = warm.] The same as 
II.ematother.ma (q v.). 

he -mat in, he mat me, s. [ILematin\] 

he -mat ite, hre'-mat-ite, [Lat. hema- 
tites = bloodstone, hematite [def.] ; Gr. alpa- 
Tinjs A«.0os ( haimatites tithos) = blood -like 
atone ; alpa ( haima ), genit. aiparo? (/wiiniafos) 
= blood, and suff. -mjs (-if£s.).] 

Min. : A rhoraholieilral mineral, crystalliz- 
ing in rhombohedrous, scalenohedrous pyra- 
mids and prisiua. Colour, dark steel gray or 
irou-black iu mass, but in thin fragments 
blood red. Lustre rarely earthy, generally 
metallic, or occasionally splendent. Sp. gr., 
4*2 to 53. It is a sesquioxide of iroo com- 
posed of oxygen 30, and iron 70 = 100. There 
are four varieties : (I) Specular Hematite, with 
sub-varieties ; Specular Hematite, properly so 
called, or Iron and Micaceous Hematite ; (2) 
Compact, columnar, fibrous, or radiating 
Hematite, formerly called Red Hematite, to 
distinguish it from Brovra Hematite, now 
called Limonite, which is arranged as a dis- 
tinct mineral ; (3) Red Ochreous Hematite, 
including Reddle and Red Chalk ; (4) Argil- 
laceous Hematite, or Clay Iroostone, which 
may he jaspery or lenticular. No. 1 is found 
chiefly iu crystalline rocks ; No. 4, which was 
originally formed in marshes like Limonite 
and Limnite, occurs in the coal formations, 
and in many other formations, hematite in 
some form or other being in rocks of nearly 
all ages. It is found abundantly in various 
parts of the United States, in Germany, Ac. 
Great deposits of Red Hematite occur in Spain, 
near Bilboa. Brown Hematite ie abundant in 
tlie United States, England, and many other 
places. It can be manufactured into excellent 
iron, both cast and malleable. Much of the 
plate iron aud iron wire product is made of it. 
When ground to fine powder it is employed in 
polishing metal. (Dana, Phillips , t£c.) 

% Some hematite is placed under Turgite 
(q.v.). 

Some Black hematite is Psilomelane ; 
some Brown hematite, Limonite. 

he mat It le, n. [Eng., Ac. kematit(e); -ic.) 
Composed of, pertaining to, or resemhling 
hematite (q.v.). 

he mat o-, pref. [H.emato.] 

he-mat -o-9ele, s. [Pref. hemato and Gr. 
Kykg (kele) = a tumour ; Fr. hematocele .] 

Surg. : A tumour containing blood. It may 
be extra-, intra-, or sub-peritoneal, pelvic, 
peri- or retro-uterine, or pudendal. In some 
of these large effusion of blood may he fatal, 

he-mat ol'-o-gy, s. [Pref. hemato-, and Gr, 

koyas (logos) — a discourse.] 

Med. : That part of medicine which treats 
of the blood, with special reference to its 
varying characters in disease. 

t he - mat - ope, s. [H.cmatopus.] 

Ornith. : The Oyster- catcher, Hccmatopus 

ostralcgus. 

he mat 6 -sin, s. [H^ematin.J 
he-mat-e'-sis, s. [H.ematosis.J 
he mat-6-sta' phis, s. [H.ematostaphis.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, eamel, her, there 
or, wore, wqII, work, who, s6n; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try. 


he-mat-ox' yl-me, a. [H,ematoxylini£.i 

he-mat-6x * ^l-6n, a. [ILematoxylon.) 
he-mat ur'-I-a, a. [Hematuria.] 

hem e-ly'-tron (pi. hem c-ly'-tra), *. 

[ Pref. hemi-, and Mod. Lat. elytron (pi. elytra) 
(q.v,).] 

Entom. .‘(Generally plural). The wing-casea 
of the Uemiptera, the basal portion of which 
is chitinous or horny, while the apices are 
membranous. 

hem-er-a-ld'-pi-a, a, [Gr. ryuipa (hemera)* 
a day ; aAaos (old us) = blind (?), and otyis 
(opsis) =3 seeing, eyesight. Malm and Littr6 
do not consiiler akaos ( alaos ) to be an element 
in the word.] 

Pathol. : A word about which much confusion 
has arisen. If the Greek alaos (blind) be 
really an element in the word, then the mean- 
ing is blind as to vision during the day. If it 
be not, the signification ie just the opposite — 
viz., seeing (only) during the day, any blind- 
ness which exists being at night. The word 
hemeralopia has been used in both senses, the 
confusion having begun with Hippocrates or 
some early editor of his. If day-bliudneea is 
called hemeralopia, then night-bliodnesB is 
nyctalopia, and vice versa. Both are forms of 
partial amaurosis, arising probably from im- 
perfect nutrition of the retina, often noticed 
as an early symptom of scurvy. 

He-mer-o-hdp'-tlsta, s. pi. [Gr. 

ti'tttj? (hemcrubaptistes), from nistpa (hemera) 
= a day, aud flaTr-rum}? (baptistes) = one that 
dips or bathes.] [Baptist.] 

Jeiuish sects: A Jewish sect, who regarded 
it as a religious duty to hathe daily. 

he - mer-d'- hi - aji, a. & s. [Mod. LaL 

hemerobi(us) ; Eng.*, Ac. suff. -an.) 

A. As adj. : Of or belonging to the genus 
Heinerobius, or the family Hemerohiida:(q.v.). 

B. As subst. : An insect of the genua 
Hemerobius, or the family Hemerobiidie (q.v.). 

he -mer- 6 -bl'-i- dse, ». pi. [Mod. Lat. 

henv robUus) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Entom. : Aphis-lions, lace-winged flies ; a 
family of neuropterous insects. The anteno® 
are thread-like ; the palpi only four ; the eyes 
have metallic brilliancy ; the ocelli are gene- 
rally wanting; the winge elegantly reticu- 
lated, the legs short, the tarsi pentamerous. 
The larvae feed eagerly on aphides. The pupa 
is enveloped in a cocoon. The perfect insect 
flies chiefly in the evening. It lays egga in 
little bunches on leaves, each egg being ele- 
vated on a foot-stalk. Stephens enumerates 
four genera as having British representatives. 

he-mer-6'-bi-us, s. [Gr. rjp.epofitot' (hemero- 
bion)— an insect living lor a day.] 

Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Hemerobiidse (q.v.). Stephens described thirty 
British species. 

he-mer-o-eaT-le-ee, hem-er-o-cal-lid'- 

e-se, s. pi. [Lat. hemcrocall(is) ; fem. pi. adj. 
sutf. -ece, -idecc.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Liliacese. 

he mer-o-eal-Ud-e-se, 5. pi. [Hemero- 

CALLEvE.] 

he - mer - 6 - cal lis, s. IGv. ^epoxoAAeV 

(hemerocalles), and rpifpoKakAis (hemerocallis), 
= a kind of yellow lily that blooms but for a 
day ; nyipa (hemera) — a day, and nakfa (kalos) 
= beautiful.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Hemero 
callidcse (q.v.). Mostly natives of the tem- 
perate parts of Asia and Eastern Europe ; but 
Hemerocallis fava is wild in Germany and H. 
fulva in Italy. Several are cultivated in 
British gardeus. 

hem 1-, pref. [Gr. rjpt- (hemi-), an abbreviation 
for ryuav ( hemisu ), neut. of jj/luovs (hemisus) — 
half.] Half; halved. 

% Properly it should be limited to Greek 
compounds. 

hem i an-at -ro-pal, hem l-an-at -ro 
pOUS, a. [Pref. hemi- ; Gr. avarpeir w (ana t repo) 
= to turn up or over, and Eng., &c. suff. -al, 
-otis.] [Anatropous.] 

Bot. (Of an ovule): Anatropal with half the 
raphe free. 


; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
Syrian, re, co = 6 ; ey = a. qu = kw. 


hemibos— hemiprism 
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hem'-i-bos, s. [Pref. kemi and Lat. bos 

(q-v.)J 

Palceont . : A genus of Bovidse (oxen), from 
the Upper Mioceno of India. 

hem'-i -earp, s. [Pref. hemi-, and Gr. Aaprrd? 
(karpos) — fruit.] 

Bot. : A fruit spontaneously dividing into 
halvea. Example ; a pea. 

hcm-i-chal'^ite, s. [Pref. hemi-; Gr. 

(( chalkos ) — brass, copper, and stiff. 

Min. : The same as Emtlectite (q.v.). 

hem-iehlae na, s. [Pref. hemi-, and Or. 
X'Aa tea (chlaina)^ a cloak, a mantle.) 

Bot. : The typical genus of the family Hemi- 
chUenidie (q.v.). 

hem l ehlfen 1 dffl, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. hcmi- 
chleena; Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -idee.) 

Bot . : A family of Cyperaceae, tribe Fnrenese. 

hem-i-chdr'-e-a, $. pi. [Pref. hemi-, and Lat. 
chorea ; Gr. xopei'a ( choreia ) — dancing.) 

Pathol. : A form of chorea, or St. Vitus's 
dance, in which the movements are entirely 
confined to one side. 

hem i ^i-dar'-i-dce, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. or 
Gr. hemicidar(is) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. stiff, -ithc.] 

Palceont. : A family nf regular echinoids, 
type Hemicidaris (q.v.). 

hem I eid'-a-ris, s. [Pref. kemi-, and Mod. 
Lat. cWam (q.v.).] 

Pulceont. : The typical genus of the family 
Hemicidaridie (q.v.). The tuhercules are 
developed only below, and not the entire 
length of the area. Range in time from the 
Upper Trias to the Lower Cretaceous strata. 

* hem-i cra'-m-a,* * hem'-i-cra-ny, s. [Gr. 

rfpucpavta (hcmikrdnia), (romqpi (hemi) = half, 
and Kpdviov (kranioji) = the skull.) 

Pathol. : Headache affecting only one side 
of the brow and forehead. Generally caused 
by debility. From its often continuing only 
while the sun is above the horizon, it has been 
called sun-pain. 

* hem l-eran'-ie, a. [Gr. qptKpav 1*69 (hemi- 
kranikos).] Of, resulting from, or pertaining 
to liemierania ; affecting only one part of the 
head at a time. 

* hem'-i- 9 y-ele, 3 . [Gr. yipikvkXios (hemi- 
Jcukllos), from qpt (hemi) = half, and kvkAos 
(kuklos) = a circle.] 

1. A half-circle ; a semicircle. 

2. A semicircular arena, room, or division of 
room. 

** In a fwmicyc?* was seated Esychla, or Quiet."— Ben 
Jonson : Part of the King't Entertammmt, Ac. 

hem -i^y'-elie, a. [Pref. hemi-, and Eng. 
cyclic (q.v.).] 

Bot. : (See the compound). 

hemieyclic-flowers, s. pi. 

Bot. : Having the separate portions of the 
inflorescence arranged in apirals. 

hem 1 dae' - tyl, hem-i-dac -tyle, a. &, s. 

[Hemidactylus.] 

Zoology : 

A. As adj . ; Having an oval disc at the base 
of the toes ; a term used of certain lizards. 

B. As subst. : A lizard of the genus Uemi- 
dactylus (q.v.). 

hem 1 dac'tyl-us, s. [Fref. hemi-, and Gr. 
6a*rvAo? ( daktulos ) = a finger, a toe.) 

Zool. : A genus of Gcckotidse (Gecko-lizards). 

hem T-des mus, s. [Pref. hemi -, and Gr. 
5ecr/n6? ( desmos ) = a bond, a fetter ; ao named 
from the form of the filaments.) 

Bot. : A genus of Asclepiadacese, tribe Peri- 
ploceae. The root of Hemidesmus indicus is 
employed in India as a substitute for sarsapa- 
rilla. 

hemldesml radix, $. 

Phar. : Hemidesmus root, the root of Hemi- 
desmvs [ndicus, Indian sarsaparilla; a native 
of India. It occurs in yellowish-brown long 
cylindrical pieces. The colour of the cortex is 
dark, marked by longitudinal divisions, and 
deep circular rings , the central part is ligneous. 
It is used instead of sarsaparilla, and has a 
fragrant odour, and an agreeable bitter taste. 


hem-i-di-a -pen ti, $. [Pref. hemi-, and 
Eng. diapente (q.v.).] 

Music: An imperfect fifth. 

h 5 m-i-dit'-one, s. [Pref. hemi-, and Eng. 
ditonc (q.v.).] 

Music : The lesser or minor third. 

hem 1-dome, s. [Pref. hemi-, ami Eng. dome.] 

Crystal, £ Min. ; A dome parallel to the 
orthodiagonal, as distinguished from a elino- 
douie, in which they are parallel to the clino- 
dingonal. (Dana.) 

hem l-dys-tro phi-a, s. [Pref. hemi-, and 
Gr. <5u<TTpo</>cK (dustrophos) — hanl to rear : 
dus (dus) — hard, difficult, and Tpo<f>q (trojthc) — 
nourishment; rpe^tu (trepho) — to nourish.) 

Bot., £c. : Only partial nourishment, as in 
the ease of trees nailed to a wall or whose 
roots are prevented from spreading sufficiently 
by the too close proximity of other roots. 

the-mig a mous, a. [Pref. hemi- ; Gr. 
ydpos (gamos) = marriage, and Eng., Ate. suff. 
-o«s.) 

Bof. (Of grasses): Having one of the two 
florets in the same spikelet neuter, the other 
one unisexual, whether male or female. 

hem 1 glyph, s. [Gr. qpi (Kemi) = half, and 
ykv^q ( gluphe) — a carving.) 

Arch. ; A half-channel at the edge of the 
triglyph tablet in the Doric entablature. 

hem l-gyr'-us (yr as ir), s. [rref. hemi-, 
and Gr. Yupos (yuros) = a circle.) 

Bot : The name given by Desvanx to the 
form of fruit which is generally called a fol 
licle (q.v.). 

hem i~he dral, a. [Eng., Ac. hemihedr(on) 
(q.v.); -at] 

Crystallography £ Mineralogy : 

1. Having only half the planes or facets 
which a symmetric crystal of the type to 
which it belongs would possess. If, ‘for in- 
stance, a crystal be typically octahedral and, 
from half of its planes being deficient, is really 
only a tetrahedron, it is hemihedral to an 
octahedron. 

2. The term is sometimes used less accu- 
rately of a crystal wanting some of its planes, 
though those deficient- may not be exactly 
half the normal number. 

1i The phenomena of pyroelectricity are 
often seen in hemihedral crystals, being pro- 
duced or aided by the form of the mineral. 

hem i he’ <lral ly, adv. [Eng. hemihedral; 
-ly.) In a hemihedral manner. 

hemi-hd -drism,s. [Eng., Ac .,hemihedr(on); 
-ism.] 

Crystal. £ Min. : The property or quality of 
crystallizing in hemihedral forms. 

hem-i he' dron, s. [Pref. hemi-, and Gr. 
iSpa (hedra) = seat, base, foundation.) 

Geom., Crystal. £ Min. : A crystal or other 
solid with but half the proper number of 
planes. [Hemihedral.) 

hem-i mer-id'-e-se, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. hemi* 
mer{is); Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -idea.) 

Bot. : A tribe of Scrophulariacese, sub-order 
Antirrhine®. 

he mim'-er -is, s. [Gr. qpipep ijs (hemimeres) 
= half-divided ; pref. hemi-, and pepos ( mcros ) 

. = a part.) 

Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Hemi- 
merideae (q.v.). 

hem l-me-tah'-o-la, s. pi. [Pref. hemi-, 
and Gr. perafioX-q (metabole) — change, chang- 
ing ; perapdAXu) (metoballo) = to turn quickly 
or suddenly : perd (meta) = denoting change, 
and (SdAAw (hallo) = to throw.) 

Entom. : A sub-class of insects having a 
half or incomplete metamorphosis. The larva 
differs from the perfect insect, chiefly in the 
absence of wings and in size. The pupa is 
usually active, or at least capable of move- 
ment. It is divided into three orders : Hemi- 
ptera or Rhynchota, Heteroptera, and Thy- 
sanoptera (q.v.). 

hem 1 met-a-bol'-ic, a. [Mod. Lat. and Gr. 

hemimetabol(d) ; Eng.. Ac. suff. -ic.) 

Entom. : Of or belonging to insects under- 
going only an incomplete metamorphosis. 


hem-i morph'-le, a. [Pref. hemi-; Gr. 
popifiij (movjthk) — form, and Eng. Ac. suff. -ic.] 

Crystal. Min. : Having the two ends wit* 
dissimilar planes. 

hcmimorphie-hcmihcdral, a. 

Crystal. £ Min. : Both hemihedral and hemi- 
morphio. (Dana: Min., 5th ed„ p. 407.) 

hem-i morph' -lte, s. [Pref. hemi-; Or. pop- 

(morphi) form, ami suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).J 

Min. : The name given by Kennyott to 
Calamine. Dana rejects the name ; it fs. 
however, adopted in the Iirit. Mus. Catalogue 

* he mi na, s. [Lat., from Gr. qpiv*(hemina), 
from rj/uervs (hemisus) = half. 1 

1. Rom. Antiq. : An ancient Roman measure 
containing half a sextarius, or about half a 
pint English wine measure. 

2. Med. : A measure containing about ten 
fluid ounces. 

hem-i oe-ta-he’-dral, a. [Pref. hemi-, and 
Eng. octahedral (q.v.).] 

Crystal. <£ Jl/iti. : Having half the number ot 
planes which a genuine octahedron would 
possess: tetrahedral. 

t hem-i-L-log'-a-mous, a. [Pref. hemi-; 
Gr. 0 A 0 ? (Ao/os) '= whole, entire, and ydpos 
(games) = marriage.) 

Bot. : Having a flower consisting of two 
florets, the one neuter and the other her- 
maphrodite. Used of grasses like Patiicum. 

he mi-o nus, s. [Gr. qpiovo<; (kemionos) — a 
half-ass, a mule; pref. hemi-, aud Gr. ovos 

(0 nos) = an ass.) 

Zool. : The Kiang or Dshikketce. Aslnus 
hemionus, a wild ass found in Thibet. The 
fur is short, smooth, and of a bright red-bay, 
a dorsal streak, bu-t no shoulder crossband ; 
legs straw-coloured in summer, whitish in 
winter. 

'* Mr. Blyth has seen a specimen of the hemtonu # 
with a distinct shoulder stripe, though it properly has 
none."— Darvnn: Origin of Specie* (Cth ed.J. p. 128, 

hem -10 -pi-a, hem -i-ops -i-a, s. [Pref. 

kemi-, and Gr[ wv// (oy>s) = the eye.) 

Path. : Depraved vision, in which the person 
affected sees only half the object. 

hem l-pin ate, s. [Eng. hemipin(ic) ; -at* 
(Chcm.).2 

Chem. : A salt of hemipinic acid. 

hem 1-pin' -le, a. [Pref. hemi-, and Eng., &e. 
prate.) (See the compound.) 

hemipinic acid, s. 

Chem. : CyoHjgOg, or C 6 Ho(OCH 3 )._<COOH) 2 , 
dimctliyl-phthalic acid. It is obtained along 
with meconin by fusing opianic acid with 
three times its weight of caustic, potash. 
Hemipinic acid is purified by washing its 
ammonium salt with alcohol, dissolving it in 
HC1, and extracting it with ether. Heated to 
ISO*, it is converted into the anhydride, which 
yields needles, melting at 160°. Hemipinic 
acid is dibasic, forming crystalline salts. 

hem I-pleg'-i-a, hem i-pleg-y. s- [Pref. 
hemi-, and Gr. ttAtJo-ctoj, ttA^ttoj (plesso, plettd) 
= to strike.) Paralysis of one side of the 
body. [Paralysis.) 

hem i pleg ic, a. [Eng. hemipleg(ia) ; -ic.] 
Partially paralysed ; affected with hemiplegia 
(q.v.). 

hem'-I-plex-y, s. [Hemipleoia.) 

hem'-i-pode, s. (Pref. hemi-, and Gr, irovs 
(}>ovs), genit. ttoSos ( jwdos ) = a foot.) 

Omith . ; A bird of the genus Hemipodius 
(q.v.). 

hem i-p 6 -di-us, s. [From Gr. qpnrdStov 
(hemipodion) =■ Half a foot. The genus is so 
named because its species are totally destitute 
of the hind toe.] 

Omith. : A genns of Tetraonidre, akin to 
Coturnix (Quail). The species are pugnacious, 
and in Java are set to fight for the amuse- 
ment of spectators. 

hem’-i-prism, s. [Pref. hemi-, and Eng. 
prism (q.v.).] 

CrystaUog. £ Min. : A form in the mono- 
clinic and trielinic systems of classification, 
which comprises but one face of a prism with 
its opposite. (Dana.) 


boll, b(S^; potlt, J owl ; cat, 9ell, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expeet, Xenophon, e^ist. ph = t 

*cian, -tian = 8h$n» -tion, -sion = shdn ; -tion, -jion^ shun, -cious, tious, -sious = shiis, -hie. -die, Ac. = hel, dcL 
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bSm-I-pri^-mat'-lc, a. [Pref. hemi-, anrl 
Eng. prismatic (q.v.).] 

Cry stallage £ Min. ; Half prismatic, 
he-mip'-ter, s. [Hemipteran.) 

be mip'-tcr-a, s. pi. [Prcf. hernia and Gr. 
irrepov (pteron) = a wing.) 

1. Entomology : 

(1) An order of insects, sub-class Homime- 
tabola (q.v.). The troj >lii or masticatory 
organs consist of four laocet-shaped needles, 
which are the modified mandibles and maxilla:; 
these are included within a tubular sheath, 
which is made of the labium elongated ; eyea 
usually elongated ; wings generally four, some- 
times wanting; pupa generally active. It is 
divided into three sub-orders, llomoptera, 
Heteroptera, and Tliysanoptera (q.v.). 

(21 The term is used by Stephens and others 
for what is now the sub-order Ileteroptcra 
(q.v.). 

2. Palevont. : Hemipterous insects have been 
found from the Cretaceous rocka onward. 

he-mip -ter-al, a. [Hemipterous.] 

he-mip -ter-an, f he-mip' -ter, s. [He- 

MIPTERA.) 

Entom. : An insect of the order Ileiniptera 
(q.v.). 

he-mip -ter-ous, t he mip-ter-al, a. 

[Mod. Lat. or Gr. kemipter( a) ; suit, -ous, -al.) 

Entom. : Having wings, in more typical 
cases, clritinous at the base and membranous 
at the extremity ; of or belonging to the 
Hemiptera (q. v ). 

hem l ram-phus, s. [Pref. hemi-, and Gr. 
paptfios ( rhamphos ) = the curved bill of a pre- 
datory' bird.] 

Ichthy. : Under Sword-fish, agenns of Eso- 
cid® (Pikes), having the lower jaw so pro- 
duced as to form a slender snout, whence 
their English name. 

hem - 1 - sphere, s. [Fr., from Lat. kemi- 
spharium, from Gr.fipt(r4>aipiov(hcmisphairion), 
from gpt (hemi) — lialf, and a<f>a?pa ( sphaira ) 
= a ball, a sphere.] 

1. The half of a sphere or globe, when 
divided by a plane passing or supposed to 
pass through its centre ; half the terrestrial 
globe ; half the surface of the heavens. 

% The northern hemisphere is that half of 
tbe globe formed by the plane of the equator, 
and that portion of it containing the north 
pole cut off by this plane. The other half, 
coutaining the south pole, is called the 
southern hemisphere. 

2. A map or projection of half the terres- 
trial or celestial spheres. 

(1) Aqueous hemisphere : 

Gcog . : One so selected as to contain as 
muc-h as possible of the water of the globe. 
Its centre must be in the southern hemisphere. 

(2) Terrestrial hemisphere : 

C,eog. : One so chosen that it contains as 
great an amount of land as possible. Its 
centre should be at Falmouth. 

(3) Hemispheres of the brain : 

Anat. : The upper spheroidal portions of 
the brain (q.v.) ; they are separated by the 
falx cerebri. 

(4) Hemispheres of Magdeburg : [Magdeburg- 
hemispheres], 

• hem-I spher'-ic, *hem-i-spher -ic al, 
* hem i sphser'-ic, a. [Eng. hemisphere); 
•ic, -ical.] Pertaining to or of the nature of a 
hemisphere ; resembling a hemisphere ; half- 
round. 

"All liquids run nearly in a spherical form, when 
hung on a small surface, as at the point of a pin. or 
into a hemispherical figure on a broad surface.— Der- 
hatn: Astro. Theology, bk. vi., eh. i, 

*hcm l sphe roid’-al,a. [Eng. hemisphere; 
Gr. tr’Sos (eidos) = appearance, shape; Eng. 
adj. sufT. -oL] Having a figure or form resem- 
bling that of a hemisphere. 

•hem l-spher’-ule, s. [Pref. hemi-, and 

Eng. spherule (q.v.).J Haifa spherule. 

• hem' -i-stleh, s. [Lat. hemistichium, from Gr. 
rjpKnixiov (hemistich ion), from i)pi- (hemi-) = 
half, and errixos (stichos) = a row.) naif a verse 
in poetry ; an imperfect or incomplete verse. 

" The pause Is a rest that divides tho verse Into two 
psrts, each of them called an hemistich.” — Qoldtmith: 
Eu&ti 18 . 


* he-mi8 tich al, a. [Eng. hemistich; -al.) 
Pertaining to a ‘hemistich ; wiitten in heini- 
stichs ; according to or by licmisticlia. 

"The reader will observe the constant return of the 
hemUtlchal point."— I Carton: JJUt. Lngiuh Poetry, 
L (Additions). 

hem-1 ter-i-a, e. [Pref hemi-, and Gr. ripat 
((eras) — a wonder, a marvel ; a munater.j 
Bo t. : A monstrosity of elementary' organs 
or of appendages of tho axis. (Treas. of Hot.) 

hem'-I~t6nc, s. [Gr. fjpiroviov (hemitoninn ) : 
pref. hemi-, and Gr. toco? (tonos) = a tone.] 
A semitone. 


hemmed, pa. par. or a. [Hkm, tv] 

hem' m9l, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

1. A crowd or herd, a a of cattle. 

2. A shod or covering for cattle. 

hem-mer, s. [Eng. hem, v. ; -er.) One who 
or that which hems. Specifically, an attach- 
ment to a sewing-machine for turning over the 
edge of a piece of fabric or a garment, In order 
that the flap may be atltched down. Aa the 
fabric Is fed along, the edge Is turned over in 
a curved path, and Is then flattened by the 
preaaer-foot ready for stitching by the needle. 


he-mit -ri-chous, a. [Pref. hemi-; Gr. 0ptf 
(thrlx), genit. rptxos (triefcos) = hair, and Eng. 
aulf. -o«5. J 

Bot. : Half covered with balra. 

he-mit' ro-pal, he-mlt -rd-pous, a. 

[Pref. hemi - ; Gr. Tpomj (trop>e) = in a turn, 
with a turning, aud Eng. aulf. -al, - ous .] 

Botany, £c. : 

1. Gen. ; Turned half round ; half Inverted. 

2. Spec. (Of an ovule): Having the raphe 
terminating aboutmidway between the chalaza 
and the orifice. Akin to anatropal, but 
having the axis of the nucleus more curved. 

hem'-I-trope,a. & s. [Pref. hemi-, and Gr. rpomj 
(trope) = a turning ; rpen w (trepo) = to turn.] 

A- As adjective : 

Crystal. £ Min.: naif turned round, A 
term used of a crystal looking as if it were 
formed of two, the one half turned round 
upon the other. 

B. As substantive : 

Crystal. £ Min. : A crystal of the form 
described under A. 

he-mit ro pous, a. [Hemitropal.] 

he mit' re py, s. [Hemitropk.] 

Crystal. £ Min. : Crystal! jzation producing 
crystals of the kind called hemitropal (q.v.). 

hem -lock, * hem lecke, * hem lok, 
* ham-locke, * hame loc, s. & a. [A.S. 

hemlcdc , hemlic, hemlye , hymlice.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Bot. : The umbelliferous genus Coniura 
(q.v). Common hemlock is Conium macula- 
tam; Water hemlock, Cicutavirosa, called also 
Cowbane. [Cicuta.] Used likewise of the 
foreign species, C. m aculata and Phellandrium 
aquaticum. In the example the reference is 
apparently to the hem lock -spruce. 

" When tho mourn fut Wawonalssa, 

Sorrowing sang among tho hemlocks.” 

Longfellmo : Song of Hiawatha. vilL 

% Ground Hemlock is a kind of yew, Taxus 
canadensis ; Lesser Hemlock is JZthusa cyna- 
pum, and Mountain Hemlock, Levisticum 
officinale. 

2. Pharm. : [Conium], 

B. As adj.: Of, belonging to, or in any 
way resembling the conium or cicuta [A]. 

hemlock-spruce, s. 

Bot. : Abies canadensis. It is an eleganc, 
drooping, low evergreeu tree, valuable as 



HEMLOCK-SPR UCE. 


growing in the shade of other trees. It is 
common in the United States, as ao ornamental 
tree. The substance from which spruce beer 
is made is au extract from its leaves. 

hcmlock-tree, a. The hemlock spruce (?). 

"© hemlock -tree / how faithful are thy branches.” 
Longfellow : Hemlock-tree. (Trana.) 


* hem’-mlrig, «. [Etym. doubtfuL) A ahoe 

or sandal made of raw hide. 


he-mop'-ty-sis, he mep'-to-e, a. flL*- 

M OPT VS US.) 


hem'-or-rhage (age aa fg), hem- or- 
rha-gy, s. iH/EMoanHAGE.) 

hem-or-rhag'-ic, a. [Haemorrhagic.) 

hem'-or-rhold, s. [Haemorrhoid.) 

hemor-rhoid'-al, a. [HaEmgrhhoidar.) 


hemp, 8. [A.S. henep, luenep; Sw. hampa; 

Han. hamp ; Hut. hennep; Ger. hunf, all from 
Lat. cannabis ; Gr. Kowaftts (kannabls), tcav- 
pn/3os (kannabos); Sanac. gana = hemp.) 

1. Comm., £c. : The name of various vege- 
table fibres used for manufacturing purposes. 


" [She] gnlued. 

By splnnlag hemp, a plttauce for herself." 

\V ordtworth : Lx cur non, hk. L 


cooler parta of India, now introduced Into 
Europe. 

"The hemjte groweth about Pmolensko vtiod tb* 
Polish border.” — IJuckluyt : Yoyagtt, L 364. 


African hemp, Boicstring hemp, Is a kind 
of hemp made in Africa from the fihres of 
Senseviera ; Bastard hemp is Datisca Canna- 
bina ; Bengal hemp is the fibre of Crotolaria 
juncea , called also Bombay hemp, Madras, or 
Sunn hemp ; Manilla hemp is tbe fibre of Musa 
textilis. 


3. Pharm. : Cannabis indica , Indian hemp. 
The dried flowering tops of the female plants 
of Cannabis sativa, cultivated in India. It ia 
used to prepare Extractum cannabis indices 
and Tinctura cannabis indices , the extract and 



cannabis indica. 
t Male Flower. 2. Female Flower. 


the tincture. Indian hemp produces a pecu- 
liar kind of intoxication, attended with ex- 
hilaration of spirits and hallucinations of a 
pleasing kind ; these are followed by narcotio 
effects, sleep, or stupor. It is used as an 
antispasmodie, and for its anodyns properties 
in cases of neuralgia, tetanus, &c. 

4. Figuratively : 

(1) A rope, a halter. 

" A man in deep© despair*, with hempe in hand. 
Went out in haste to eude hie wretched dayea* 

Titrhervile : Of Two Desperate Men. 

(2) Hanging ; death by the baiter. 

hemp agrimony, a. 

Bot.: Eupatorinm cannabinum. [Eupato- 

RIU.M.) 

hemp-brake, s. A machine in whlcli 
rotted and subsequently dried liemp-stalka 
are beaten to remove the bark and cellular 
pith from the fibre. 

hemp-harvester, a. 

Agric. : A reaping-machine for hemp. 

hemp-nettle, ». [Galeopsis.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go. p5^ 
or, wore, wolf, work. whd t sin ; mate, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. £e, ce = e ; ey = a. au = kw. 


hempen— henoticon 
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hemp -palm, a. 

Bot. : Ckavuerops exceUa, the Tall Ch amre- 
rc ps. It is from Nepaut and China. Its 
fibres are used as a substitute for hemp, and 
hats and cloaks are made from its leaves. 

hemp seed, s. The seed of hemp ; it Is 
much used as food for cage-birds. 

Hemp-seed calculus : 

Path.: A name for some varieties of the 
mulberry-calculus (q.v.). 

• hemp’-en, a. [Eng, hemp; -tn.) 

1. Hade of hemp, 

" For they nhall ower ocean wide. 

With hempen bridles, aud horse of tree." 

Scott : Thomas the Rhymer, IL 

2. Resembling hemp. 

" The former of these are made of the bark of a pine, 
tree beat Into a hempen state."— 'Cook : Voyage*, vol. 
lx., bk. lv„ cii. iiL 

hemp'-ie, s. & a. [Eng. hemp; -ie.] 

A. A 3 subst. : A rogue ; a gnllows apple ; 
one for whom hemp grows. Its most common 
use is in a jocular way. (Scotch.) 

"She'e under law fu' authority now; and full time, 
for she was a daft hempic."'— Scott : Rob Roy, ch. xxxiv. 

B. As adj. : Roguish, wild, romping. 

Hemp -stead, s. & a. [For etym. see def.] 

A. vis subst. : Various parishes in England. 
The one geologically interesting is near Yar- 
mouth, in the Isle of Wight. 

B. As adj . : Of or belonging to Hempstead. 
Hempstead-bcds, s. pi. 

Geol. : A series of beds, some marine, others 
freshwater, of Lower Miocene age. They 
occur at Hempstead, in the Isle of Wight, 
where they are 170 feet thick. 

hemp'-wort^, $. pi. [Eng. hemp, and worts.] 

Bat. : The name given by Lindley to the 
order Camiabinaceaj (q.v.). 

•hemp'-#, a. [Eng. hemp ; -t/.] Like or re- 
sembling hemp ; of the nature of hemp. 

"’Twlxt the rind aud the tree (called inaguals) there 
|3 a cotton or hempy kind of moss, which they wear 
for their clothing."— Howell, bk. ii., let. S4. 

• hem-self, * hem-selve, * hem-sclv-en, 

pron . [.Mid. Eng. hem, and self.] Themselves. 

hem-stitch, s. [Eng. hem, and stitch.] A 
kind of stitch in needlework, made by drawing 
out a few parallel threads and fastening tbe 
cross threads in successive small clusters. 

• he'-mu§e, a. [Etym. doubtful.] A roe in 
its third year. 

hen, s. (A.S. henn, hen, ham, from hana = 
a cock ; cogn. with Dut. hen (from haan = a 
cock); I cel. hcena (from hani); Dan. hone 
(from hane); Sw. hona (from kanc); Gr. henne 
(from hahn) ; Goth, hana — a cock. Hana 
means literally a singer, from the same root 
as Lat. cano = to sing.] 

1. Farming, tfc. : The female of Ihe domestic 
or barn- fowl ( Galhis domesticus ) has run like 
other domestic animals into many varieties. 
A good hen will lay 200 eggs in a year. Ten or 
twelve are as many as it can rear in one brood. 

2. The female of other species of poultry. 

3. The female of any bird whatever. 

4. Money for drink. [HEN-oniNKiNO.] 

^ Hen is used largely in composition with 
the force of female ; as, a tau-canary, a hen- 
aparrow, Ac. 

hen-and-chickens, s . 

Bot. : (1) Sempervivum so5oZi/crum a native of 
Germany; (2) Beilis perenn is (Common Daisy), 
var. Prolifera. 

hen-blindness, s. The same as nycta- 
lopia or night-blindness. 

hen-buckie, s. The large whelk, Buc- 
cinum vndatum, much used as bait in fishing. 
(Scotch.) 

hen-cavey, s. A hen-coop. (Scotch.) 

hen-coop, s. A coop or inclosed frame- 
work in which fowls are kept, 

hen-drinking, s. (See extract.) 

‘'There is yet another [Yorkshire marriage-custom], 
viz., the hen-drinltinp. On the evening of the wedding 
day the young men >>f the village call upon the bride- 
groom fora hen— meaning money for refreshments . . . 
should the heu be refused, the Inmates may expect 
some ugly trick to the house eve the festivities termi- 
nate. '—.Votes A Queries, Sept. 17, 1859, p. 239. 


* hen driver, s. A kind of hawk ; a hen- 
harrier. 

"The hen^Hver 1 forbear to name."— Walton. 

* hen-egg, s. A lien's egg. 

hen harrier, hen harm, s. 

Ornith. : Circus cyanams, which receives its 
English name from “ harrying" or harming 
hens or other poultry. 

hen hawk, s. A poetic name for the hen- 
harrier (?). 

"Owl and eagle, crane and Aen-Aow*.* 

Longfellow : Song of Hiawatha, xiv. 

* lien hearted, * henne hearted, a. 

Having a heart like a hen ; chicken-hearted; 
timid ; cowardly. 

"Ho U recoiled a lowte and a henne.hearted raacall, 
that maketh no (piereU whan wrong la done vuto 
blm."— Cdal : James L 

hen house, s. A house or shelter for 
fowls. 

hen-peck, v.t. To govern or rule ; eaUl 
of a wife who has the upper hand of her 
husband. 

"Oh ! ye lords of ladles Intellectual 

Inform us truly, have they not hen-pecked you all ? " 

liyron ■ Von Juan, 1. 23. 

hon-pccked, hen-pcckt, o. Under 
the rule of a wife. 

* hen-peckery, t. The state or condi- 
tion of being hen-pecked. (Dickens: Oliver 
Twist, ch. xxxvii.) 

hen-wife, hen woman, s. A woman 
who has the charge and rearing of fowls. 

hen'-bane, [Eng. hen, and - bane . So named 
from being poisonous to domestic fowl, and 
the cause of great mortality among poultry.] 

Bot. : The genus Hyoscyamus (q.v.), and 
specially H. niger, a solanaccous biennial 
weed, pnhescent, foetid, viscid, and with pale 
soft glandular hairs ; leaves angled, toothed, 
or pinnatifid, the corolla an inch or more in 
diameter, of a lurid yellow colour, with purple 
veins, the anthers purple. It occurs in Europe, 
North Africa, and parts of Asia. The plaut has 
strong, narcotic poisonous qualities, and is used 
in medicine, both internally aud externally, fur 
sedative purposes. 

Pharm.: [Hyoscyamus]. 

hen'-bit, s. [Eng. hen, and bi£.] 

Bot. : (I) Lamium amplexicaule ; (2) Veronica 
hederifolia. 

hen^e, * henne, * hennes, * hens, odv . 

A inter}. [A.S. hconan, hitman, heonanc, heona, 
hine; with adverbial sufF. -s or -&s, as in twy-cs 
= twice, need-es = needs, Ac. ; cogn. with 
Ger. hinnen ; 0. H. Ger. Ainnan.] 

A. As adverb : 

1. From this place. 

" Such wreck on hem for fetching of Heleine 
There shal be take, er that we hence weud." 

Chaucer : Troilus, bk. v. 

2. From this time; henceforward, hence- 
forth ; for the future. 

“ Farewell, till half an hour hence." 

Shakesp. : Tempest, 11 i. L 

3. From this reason or ground ; in conse- 
quence of this ; as, a deduction from what 
has preceded. 

” Hence may be deduced the force of exercise In 
bclpiug digestion." — Arbuthnot : On Aliments, 

4. From this source or origin. 

“ All other faces horrowed hence 
Their light and grace, as Btara do thence." 

Hackling. 

* 5. At a distance. 

"Thy letters may l>e here, though thou art hence." 

S.takesp. : Two Gcntlemc7i of Verona. iiL L 

IT From is frequently but improperly used 
in combination with hence. 

"Playing on sliamiiea and trumpets, that from hence, 

Their sound did reach unto the heaven's higlit.” 
Spenser: F. Q., V. v. 4. 

B. As interj. ; Away, away with, begone, 
depart. 

•* Hence, horrible shadow, 

Unreal mockery, hence.'’ Hhakesp, : Macbeth, IiL 4. 

# hen^e, v.t. [Hence, ody.] To seud away, 
to despatch. 

“With that his dog he henced, his flock he cursed." 

Sidney : Arcadia, bk- L 

henceforth', * hennes forth, adv. [Eng. 
hence, and forth ; cf. A.S. forth heonan.] From 
this time forward ; for the future ; hencefor- 
ward. 

“ He never more henceforth will dare set foot 
In Paradise." Milton : P. R„ iv. 610 . 


henge for'-ward, adv. [Eng. hence, &x\d for- 
ward.] From this time forward ; henceforth ; 
for the future. 

^Henceforward shnlt thou see such officers I* 

Longfellow : Celestial Pilot. (Trans.) 

hengh' man, hcngh'-b6#, *hcnsc man, 
* hensh - man, s. [A word of doubtful 
origin ; according to Skeat, from A.S. hengest 
= a horse, and man.] A male attendant; a 
servant, a page, a follower. 

" Call me your shadow's hcnchboy." 

Ford : Lady's Trial. L L 

* hend, V.t. [AS. (ge)hendan ; I eel. hetula. ] 

1. To seize, to take, to catch, to lay hold on. 

" With his left foot tost forward g«n he stride, 

And with his left the Pagan's right arme hentP 
Fairfax : Godfrey of Tsoulwjne, xix. 16. 

2. To crow’d, to press in, to surround. 

* hend, # hende, * hend -y, a. [A.S. 

hendig ; Dan. & Sw .heendig.) Courteous, civil. 

"So lovetb she this hendy Nicholas." 

Chaucer: C. T..S.SSA. 

hcn-dec'-a-gon, a. [Gr. eVSeica (hendeka) = 
eleven, and yusvia (^onia)=an angle.] A plane 
figure of eleven sides or auglcs. 

hcn-dec a-ayl-lab' Ic, o. & s. [Gr. tvSeaa 

(hendcka) = eleven, and Eng. syllabic (q.v.).] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to a hendecasyllablo 
or line of eleven syllables. 

B. As subst . : A hcndecasy liable (q.v.). 

hcn-dcc'-a-syl-la-ble, s. [Gr. evdeKa. (hen- 
tleka) — eleven, and Eng. syllable (q.v.).J A 
verse or line of eleven syllables. 

hen-dl'-a-dys, ». [Gr. 5to iuoiv (hen dia 
duoin)c=. one by twn.] 

Bhet. : A figure wherein two substantives 
are used instead of one substantive or an 
adjective and a substantive ; a figure whereiu 
the same idea is represented by two words or 
phrases. 

* hend ness, * hende -ncs, • hend-y- 
nesse, s. [Mid. Eng. hend, a. ; -ness.] Cour- 
tesy, civility. 

" For holynease other hendenet other forhye kyude." 

P. Flownuin, p. 28. 

* henen, * henne, * hennes, * hens, adv. 
[Hence.] 

* hen'-fare, s. [For hengfare, from A.S. hengen 
— a prison, and Eng., Ac. fare.] 

Old Law: A fine for flight on account of 
murder. 

* hehg, pa. t. & pa. par . [Hang.] 

*heng en, *hengh-en, s. [A.S. hengen.) 
A prison. 

hc-nl'-o chiis, s. [Lat., = the waggoner, a 
constellation, from Gr. i)vio\vs (heniochus) = 
a charioteer.] 

Bot. : A genus of ChaAodontidae, often made 
a sub-genus of Cluetodon. The anterior spines 
of the back are produced into a long filament, 
which is sometimes twice as long as the body. 
Heniochus macrolepidotus is a large fish eaten 
in India. 

hen'-na, hen -nc, s. [Arabic. Mnnd-a.] 

Bot. : A dye obtained from the leaves of 
Lawsonia inermis, with which the Egyptians 
and other Oriental ladies make their nails and 
feet of an orange colour. It is also used for 
dyeingskins or Morocco leather reddish-yellow- 

henna plant, s. [Henna.] 

* henne, adv. [Hence.] 

* henne, s. [Hen.] 

* hen'-ner-y, s. [Eng. hm ; -cry.] An en- 
closed place or run for fowls. 

* hennesforth, adv. [Henceforth.] 

hen'-o-the Tsm, 5. [Gr. eU (heis), genit. ivfc 
(henos) = one^ and Eng. theism (q.v.).] 

Co nip. Relig. : The name introduced by Max 
31 filler for a phase of religious belief yvhen 
each divinity seems to stand alone, and to be 
adored and prayed to, to the exclusion of the 
rest. 

" If we must have a general name for the earliest 
form of religion among the Vedie Indians, it can be 
neither monotheism, nor iwlythelsm. hut only heno- 
theism."— Max MUUcr : Bibber t Lectures (1878), p. 230. 

he-ne’-ti-con, s. [Gr. owtiko? (henotikos) = 
serving to unite ; «vow (henoo) = to unite.] 


boil, bt>#; pout, ; cat, cell, cherus, ^hin, bengh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ing, 

-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun : -tion. -sion = zhun. -tious, -cieus, -sieus = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. ss hel, dgU 
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Ch . Hist. : A formula of concord, offered by 
the Greek emperor Zeno, in a.d. 482, by 
advice of Acaciua, Bishop of Constantinople, 
to reconcile the Eutyehiatia to tlie church. It 
was annulled by Pope Justin 1., in a.d. 618. 
[Eutvchian, Monophysite.] 

Hen ri^'-i-an, s. [For etym., aee def.) 

Ecclesiol. (£• Ch. Hist. : A follower of Henry, 
an eremite monk, probably of Italian descent, 
who came from Lausanne in Switzerland to 
France. He declaimed against the vicea of the 
clergy, who so persecuted him that he was 
driven from place to place, and finally died in 
prison in 1148. 

hen -roost, s. [Eng. hen, and roost.] A place 
where poultry roost at night. 

" Bradshaw was to have privileges which were refused 
to a boy who had robbed a henroost.* —Macaulay : Ilitt. 
Eng., cb. xvllL 

hen^'-foot, s. [Eng. Tien's, and foot,] 

Hot. : Caucalis daucoides. 

hen-slo'-vi a, s. [Named after Profeasor 
Henslow.) i’Henslovian.) 

Bot. : The typical genus of the order Henslo- 
viace# (q.v.). It contains two or three trees 
from the hottest parts of India. 

hen-slo-tri-a'-9e-£>B, s. pi [Mod. Lat. hen. 
slov(ia) (q.v.) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -acere.) 

Bot. : An order of perigynous exogens, 
doubtfully proposed by Lindley. The leaves 
are opposite, entire without stipules ; the 
flowers unisexual. The calyx five-parted, 
lined with a woolly disc, its estivation valvate. 
Stamens, five ; ovary, superior, two-celled ; 
fruit capsular. Only genus Henslovia, which 
Bentham and Hooker place under Lythraceae. 
(Henslovia.) 

h£n-sle -vi-an, a. [Partly Latinised from 
the name of Rev. J. S. HeDslow, M.A., F.L.S., 
&c., Professor of Botany at Cambridge.] Of 
or belonging to Professor Henslow. 

henslevian-membrane, s. 

Bot. : The cuticle of a plant, of which Prof. 
Henslow was nDe of the discoverers. 

•hent, s. [Hent, v.] A graspiDg ; a seizure ; 
apprehension. 

" Up. sword, and know thou a more horrid hent.” 
Shake $p : Hamlet, iii. 3. 

•hent, v.t. [Rend.) To seize; to grasp; to 
take hold of. 

*■ Encreasing his wrath with many a threat. 

HU hariuefull hatchet he hent in haud." 

Spenser: Shepheardt Calender; Feb. 

hent -trig, hinting, s. [Etym. doubtful.) 
A furrow with which a ploughman finishes his 
ridge. 

hen -ware, s. [Eng. hen, and trare.) 

Bot. : An algal, Alaria esculenta . 

hen wood-ite, 5. [Named after the late W. 
J. lien wood, of Penzance.) 

Min. : Essentially a hydrated phosphate of 
alumina and copper, and thus related to tur- 
quoise. It occurs in globular masses of a 
turquoise-blue colour, having a crystalline 
exterior, on a siliceous limonite at the West 
Phoenix mine, Cornwall. Its hardness is about 
4*5, and density 2 67. ( T . Davies, F.G.S.) 

* henx'-man, s. [Henchman.] 

he'- dak, s. [Eng. he — male, and oak.] 

Bot. : A name given in Australia to Casu- 
arina stricta. 

hep. *hepe, a. [A.S. heop.] [Hip, 2.) The 
fruit of the dog-rose ; a hip. 

hep bramble, hep briar, hep-tree, s. 

Bot. : The wild dog-rose, Rosa canina. 

•he par, s. [Gr., = the liver.) 

Chem. (t Phar. : Hepar sulphuris, Patassa 
sulphurata. A mixture of tersulphide of 
potassium with sulphate of potassium. Ob- 
tained by heating together sulphate and car- 
bonate of potassium in a crucible. It forms a 
brown liver-coloured mass, soluble in water. 
It is used to prepare Ungventum Potassce Sul- 
phvratce , ointment of sulphurated potash. It 
is used externally in the treatment of chronic 
akin diseases, also for chronic rheumatism. 
Sometimes called Liver of Sulphur. 

he-pifct , he-pa-to-, pref. [Gr. ntrap (hepar), 
geuit. ijrtaTos (fu}xitos) = the liver.) 


Nat. Science: Of, belonging, or Id any way 
resembling the liver. 

he pat 3.1 -gi- a, s. [Pref. fiepal-, and Gr. 
aAyos (algos) — lain.) 

Path. : Pain in the liver ; neuralgia of the 
liver. 

hc~p3t Ic, * he pat ick, a. [Lat. hepati - 
cus — Gr. TjTrarixos (hepatikos) = diseased in 
the liver.) 

1. Anat. : Of or belonging to the liver. 
Thus there are hepatic cells and veitia, and an 
hepatic artery, a duet, and a plexus. 

2. Path. : Affecting or arising from tlie liver. 

"His lordship a bilious and hepatick complaint* 
seemed alone not imium. 1 to the eipected mournful 
event ,”— Johnton : Life of Littleton. 

*![ Of diseases affecting the liver there are 
hepatic abscess, cancer, colic, dropay, hyda- 
tids, phlebitis, tubercle, tuiuoura, vomiting, 
liepatitia (q.v.). 

3. Min. : Resembling tbe liver, either in 
colour or form. (Phillips.) 

hepatic aloes, s. pi. 

1, Bot. : Aloe vulgaris, purpurascens, soco- 
trina, and arborescens. 

2. Pharm. : [Aloes]. 

hepatic cinnabar, s. 

Min. : A variety of cinnabar (q.v.). 

hepatic-diseases, s. pi. 

Path. : Diseases of the liver, divided by Dr. 
Murcliisou into painlesa and painful. The 
chief are cirrhosis, abscess, and cancer. 
[Liver.] 

hepatic- waters, s. pi. 

Pharm. : Waters containing sulphuretted 
hydrogen id solutioD, as those of Harrogate. 

he p3t l-ca, s. [Hepatic.) 

Bot. : A genus of Rauuncnlacea*, now 
reduced to a sub-genus of Anemone. Hepatica 
triloba ia a garden flower, brought from conti- 
nental Europe. It ia an astringent. 

he-p3t’ l cae, $. pi. [Plur. of Lat. hepalica 
(q.v.).] 

Bot. : Liverworts, a section of the alliance 
Muscales, containing orders which have no 
operculum, and, as a rule, possess elaters, 
while mosses possess an operculum and are 
always destitute of elatei*s. Lindley, who 
doubts whether this distinction is of more 
than ordinal value, divides Hepatic# into four 
orders, Ricciaceae, Maro.hantiace#, Junger- 
manniacete, and Equisetace#. The Rev. M. 
S. Berkeley excludes the fourth of these, and 
calls the others Ricciacei, Marcbantiacei, aud 
Jungernianniacei. 

he-pat Ic-ai, a. [Eng. hepatic ; -aZ.) The 
same as Hepatic (q.v.). 

he pat l- cous, a. [Lat. hepaticus; Gr. 
TjTrarcAOS (hepatikos).'] 

Botany : 

1. Liver-coloured. 

2. Lobed like tbe liver. (Paxton.) 

he'-pa- tite, s. [Pref. hepat- ; -ite (Min.) 
(q.v.).] 

Min . : A variety of barite or barytes. 

hep-a-ti' tis, s. [Gr. gnap (hepar), genit. 
^rraro? ( hepatos ) = the liver, and suff. -if is, 
denoting inflammation ; cf. also ijiranm (Jw- 
patitis) = of or in the liver.) 

Path. InflammatioD or congestion of tbe 
liver. 

he pat -l-za'-tien, s. [Eng. hepatite); 

- at ion .] 

Anat. <£• Pathol.: A change of structure 
produced in the lungs, either natural after 
death, or in life by ecehyniosis or inflamma- 
tion, whereby their substance resembles that 
of liver. The term is also applied to the state 
of any texture which has been converted into 
a substance resembling liver. ( Mayne .) 

4 he'-pat lze, v.t. [Gr. r)nari£u> Qiepatizo) = 
to be like the liver ; ^ op (hepar), genit. 7j7raros 
(hepatos) - the liver.) 

]. To convert into a substance resembling 
liver ; to gorge with effused matter. 

2. To impregnate with sulphuretted hydro- 
gen. 

he pat 6-,pre/. [Hepat.] Of or belonging to 
tlie liver. 


hc-p3t A 5ele. s. [Pref. hepato-, and Gr. 
(kele) — a tumour.) 

Surg. : Hernia, of tbe liver. 

he-p3t-o-9^st'-ic, a. [Pref. hepato- -, and 
Eng. cysfic.) Relating to the liver and th« 
gall-bladder, or connecting the two together , 
there are hepatocystic ducts. 

he p&t-o g3s'-trie, a. [Pref. hepato -, and 
Kug. yartric.) Relating to the liver and tlie« 
stomach. [Omentum.) 

hep-a-tog'-ra-phy, s. [Pref. fupato-, arc 
Gr. ypa^n (grdphe) a writing, a descr.ption.] 
That branch of anatomy which describes the 
liver ; a description of tbe liver. 

hep a to li-thi'-a-sis, 8. [Pref. hepato-, and 
Gr. kiOiaais (lithiaiis)— a morbid concretion.) 

Pathol. : The formation of morbid concre- 
tions in the liver. 

hep a-tol' o gy, s. [Pref. hepato and Gr. 
AoyoV (logos) = a diacourse. ] A treatiae on 

the liver. 

t he-p3t-oph' y-ma, 5. [Pref. hepato and 
Lat. phyma; Gr. 4»’p.a (phurnu) = an in- 
flamed swelling on the body, a tumour, a boil.] 

Path. : A auppurative a welling of the liver. 
[Hepatitis.] 

t he-pat-o-rrhee -a, s. [Pref. hepato and 
Gr. pew (rhed) = to flow.) 

Path. : A morbid flow [i.e., of bile) from the 
liver. 

4 hep-a-tos’-eo-py, S. [Gr. gnarotTKonia 

(hepatoskopia), from rinaioa Konev (hepatoskoped) 
= to inspect the liver for soothsaying pur- 
poses.) Divination by inspection of tbe liver. 

hep'-a-tus, «. [Gr. ^Traros ( hepatos ) = a fish, 
so named apparently from its colour resem- 
bling that of liver.] 

Zool. : The name given by Latreille to a 
genus of brachyuroua crustaceans, placed by 
Milne Edwards under his tribe of Calappians. 
The species are found on the American coast. 

* hepe, v.t. [Heap, r.) 

*hepe(I)a. [Heap, s.) 

4 hepe (2), $. [Hep.] 

he-pi-al' l-dse, $. pi. [Mod. Lat hepial(us) 
(q.v.); Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -whc.) 

Entom. : A family of moths, group Bomby- 
ciua. The antenme are short, inoniliform, 
simple or with a single row r of denticulationa 
or cilia ; wings deflexed, long, and narrow ; 
thorax not crested ; larva fleshy, naked, with 
six pectoral, eight abdominal, and two anal 
feet 

he pi-a-lus, $. [Gr. ^jriaAos (hepialos) = a 
shivering tit, the nightmare ; cf. also 
( hepiales ) = the nightmare.) 

Entom. : The typical genna of the family 
Hepialid# (q.v.). Hepiahis humuli is the 
Ghost Moth (q.v.); H. hectns is the Golden 
Swift ; H. Velleda , the Beautiful Swift. 
[Swift, s.] 

4 hep’ pen, a. [A.S. (ge)hepp = fit.) Neat, 
fit, comfortable. 

hep'-per, s. [Etym. doubtful.) The parr or 
young of the salmon. 

heps, s. pi [Hep.] 

hep-ta-cap' su lar, a. [Gr. Imd (hepta) = 
seven, and Eng. capstitor.] Having aeveif 
cavities or cells. 

hep’ ta-chord, s. [Gr. em (hepta) = aeven, 
aud \op8rj ( chorde ) = a chord.) 

Music: 

1 . A series of seven notes ; a diatonic octave 
without the upper note. 

2. An instrument with seven strings. 

3. A composition sung to the sound of 
seven chords. 

4 hep'-tade, s. [Fr., from Lat. heptas; Gr. 
curd? (heptas), genit. eTiraJos (heptados), from 
eirra (hepta) - seven.) The sum or number of 
seven. 

4 hep'-ta-glot, s. [Gr. kmd (hepta) s= seven, 
and yAwrra (glotta) = a toogue.) A book in 
aeven languages. 


f&te, f3t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or. wore, wglf, work, who, son ; mute, ciib, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. », ce = e ; ey = a. an = kw. 
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hSp'-ta-gon, s. [Gr. em-a ( hepta ) = seven, 
and ya»Ka ( gonia ) = an angle.] 

1, Geom. : A plane figure having seven aides 
or angles. 

2. Fort. : A place having seven bastions for 
defence. 

hep-tag'-o-nal, a. [Eng. heptagon ; -cd.] 
Having seven angles or sides. 

heptagonal numbers, s. pi. 

Arith. : A kind of polygonal numbers, formed 
as follows: Let 1 , 6 , 11 , 16, 21, 26, <fcc., be 
arithmetical progression, then 1, 7, 18, 34, 55, 
81, &c., will be the series of polygonal num- 
bers, called heptagonal. The law of formation 
is to add each number in the lower line to the 
next one on the right in the upper line. The 
general formula for heptagonal numbers ia 
5a 2 — 3?i 
N = , 

o 

in which N denotes the heptagonal number in 
*ny place, and n the order of the place. It Is 
& property of heptagonal numbers that if any 
one of them be multiplied by 40, and the pro- 
duct be increased by 9, the result will be a 
perfect square. For, 

40 (5a 2 — 371.) 

+ 9 = (10n. - 3)». 

2 

hep -ta gyn, s. [Heptagynia.) 

Bot. : A plant of the Linnsean class Hepta- 
gynia(q.v). 

hep-ta-gyn-i-a, s. pi. [Gr. kmd (hepta) — 
seven* and y vinfj (gune) = a woman, a female 
animal, by botanists used for a pistil.] 

Bot. : An order of plants in Linnseus’s 
artificial system. It consists of those which 
have aeven pistils. 

hep-ta-gyn'd-an, hep-t&^-y-nous, a. 

[Eng.* &c. heptagyn(ia) ; sutf. -ian, -cuts.] 

Bot. : Having seveu pistils. 

hep-tag -y-noiis» a. [Heptaqynian.] 

hep-ta-ho’-dral, a. [Heptahedron.] ilav- 

iug seven sides* 

hep-ta-he -dron, * hep-ta-e-dron, s. 

[Gr. tmd (hepta) = seven, and ZSpa (hedra) = a 
seat, a base.] A solid figure having seven 
aides. 

hep-ta-hex-a-he'-dral, a. (Gr. kmd(hepta) 
= seven, and *Eng. kexahedral (q.v.).] Having 
aeven ranges of faces, one above another, each 
range containing six faces. 

hep-ta-hy -drate, s. [Gr. eTrra (hepta) — 
seven* and Eng.* hydrate (q.v.).] 

**The heptahydrate crystallizes out"— jProc. Phys. 
Soc., London , pt it., p. 67. 

* hep-t3,m -er-ede, s. [Gr. kmd (hepta) = 
seven, and pepis (meris), genit. ptptSos (meri- 
dos) = a share, a part.] That which divides 
into seven parts. 

"heptam-er-on, s. [Gr. imd (hepta) = 
seven, and ypepa (hemera) — a day.] A book 
containing the account or transactions of seven 
days. 

h 8 p-t&m'-er-ous, a. [Gr. kmd (hepta) — 
seven, and pepos (intros) = a part, a share.] 
Bot., £c. : Consisting of aeven parta ; in 
seven pieces or portions. 

hep-t&n'-der, s. [Heptandbia.] 

Bot. : A plant of the order heptandria (q.v.). 

hep-t&n'-dri-a, s. pi. [Gr. km d (hepta) = 
seven ; diojp (alter), genit. di>5pds (andros) = 
a man, and Lat. ueut. pi. suff. -ia.) 

Bot. : The seventh class of Linnaeus’s arti- 
ficial classification of plants. It contains 
those with seven stamens. They are but few 
in number. The class contains four orders 
— viz., Monogynia, Digyuia, Tetragynia, and 
Heptag.vnia (q.v.). 

hep-tan -dri-an, a. [Heptandrous.] 

hep tan- drous, hep-tan'-dri-an, a. 

[Lat. hcptarulr(ia) ; -o us t -tail.] 

Bot. : Having seven atamens, as the horse- 
chestnut. 

hep -tane, 8. [Gr. kind (hepta) = seven ; suff. 
•ane.) 

Chem . : C 7 H 10 . Septane, a name given to 


hydrocarbons of tin* paraffin series, containing 
seven carbon atoms. Nine isomeric hydro- 
carbons having this composition are possible, 
but four are at preseut known— 

( 1 ) Normal heptane, Cll^CH^CHa, is con- 
tained in petroleum and in the tar-oil from 
tanncl coal. It, along with octane, forms the 
chief part of the commercial petroleum ether, 
or ligroin. It boils at 99°. 

( 2 ) Ethyl iso pentyl, or ethyl amyl, Cll 3 ‘ 
(CH.J 3 CH*(CH 3 ) 2 , obtained by the action of 
sodium mid a mixture of ethyl iodide and 
isopentyl iodide. It boils at 90% 

(3) Trietliyl-nietliane, 

CI1 3 C1I 2 is formed by the ac- 

tion of zinc ethyl on orthoformic ether. 

(4) Diim*tliyl-clietliyl-meth3ne, 

is formed by the action of 

zinc ethyl on acetone chloride, Cll 3 *CCl 2 'CH 3 . 
It boils at 96°. 

hep-t&n' gu-lar, a. [Gr. kmd (hepta) = 
seven, and £ 11 ”. 'angular (q.v.)] Having seveu 
angles. 

hep ta-pet a loUS, a, [Gr. kmd (hepta) = 
seven ; TreTaAo^ (petition) = a leaf, aud Eng. 
adj. suff. -cuts.] 

Bot. : Having seven petals in the corolla. 

* hep-taph 6 ny, s. [Gr. kmd (hepta) = 

aeven, and (phone) = a sound.] The 

union of seven sounds. 

hep-t&ph -yl-loiis (or hep ta-phyl- 
lous), a. [Gr. km« (hepta) — seven ; ipvAAov 
(phullon) = a leaf, and Eng. adj. suff. -ous.] 
Having seven leaves. 

* hep’ -tare h, s. [Heptarchy.] The same as 

IIeptarchist (q.v.). 

* hep-tar eh ic, a. [Eng. keptarch(y); -ic.] Of 

or pertaining to a heptarchy or a seveulold 
government ; constituting a heptarchy. 

* hep tar-chist, s. [Eng. heptarch(ij) ; -fcf.] 
A governor of one division of a heptarchy. 

hep tar-chy, s. [Gr. £ 7 rrd (hepta) = seven, 
and d*pxi? (a rche) = role, sovereignty, a king- 
dom.] A government by seven persons ; a coun- 
try, a district under seven rulers. Specif., the 
seven Aoglo-Saxon kiogdoms of Kent. Sussex, 
Wessex, Essex, Mercia, Northumbria, and 
East Anglia, which are commonly represented 
in English histories to have existed concur- 
rently with and independently of each other. 
This, however, is not the fact, and the terra 
therefore is a misnomer. 

hep-ta-sper'-mous, a. [Gr. kmd (hepta) - 
seven*, and o-Trcp^a ( sperma ) = a seed.] 

Bot. : Haviog seven seeds. 

hep' ta-teuch, s. [Gr em-d (hepta) = seven, 
aud rev \o$ (teuchos) = u book.] The first seven 
books of the Old Testament. 

hep tene, s. [Gr. kmd (hepta) = seven ; suff. 
-e»e.) 

Chem. : C 7 H 14 . Heptylene : a name given 
to hydrocarbons oftheolefineseries, containing 
aeven carbon atoms. A hydrocarbon having 
this formula occurs in the light coal-tar oils 
obtained by the distillation of cannel coal. 
Also obtained by treating heptyl aldehyde 
with PC1 5 , and, gently heating the resulting 
heptylene chloride with sodium, it boils at 99°, 

hcp'-tine, 8. [Gr. kmd (hepta) = seven ; suff. 
-i/te.] 

Chem. : CyHjo. A hydrocarbon of the acety- 
lene series, obtained by the action of sodium 
and monoclilor-heptylene, C 7 H 13 CI. It boils 
at 100 °. 

hep to -ic, a. [Gr. tn-Ta (hepta) — seven ; 0 
connective, and suff. -ic.] (See compound.) 

heptoic-acids, s. pi. 

Chem . : C 7 H 14 0 2 , or C 6 H 13 -CO-OH. Acids 
belonging to the fatty series, having seven 
carbon atoms. Seventeen acids are possible ; 
the only important one is the normal heptoic 
acid, or oenanthylic acid. It is obtained by 
the oxidation of cenanthol, or normal heptyl 
alcohol. It can also be obtained by boiling 
normal hexyl cyanide with caustic potash ; 
also by the oxidation of castor oil with nitric 
acid. It is a transparent colourless oil, having 
an unpleasant smell. It boils at 223*. Heated 


with baryta it yields hexane C«Hj 4 . It fornix 
crystalline salts. Its ethyhcetic'r boilaat 180% 

hcptoic aldehyde, s. 

Chem.: C 7 II 1 VO, or C 6 Il 13 CO‘lI. (Elian- 
thylic aldehyde, or ccnantlml, is obtained by 
the dry distillation n| castor oil. It is a 
stinking liquid, boiling at 155*. 

hep' tyl, s. [Gr. kmd (hepta) = aeven ; -yl * 
Gr. vai? (hule) = matter.] 

Chem. : C 7 H 15 . A monatomic fatty radical, 
containing seven carbon atoma. 

hcptyl-alcohols, s.pZ. 

Chem.: C 7 H 15 'OH. Alcohols belonging to 
the fatty .series, conUiiniug seven carbon 
atoms. 1 hirty-eight of these alcohols arc theo- 
retically posstble, and thirteen are known. The 
normal heptyl alcohol, CiI 3 *(CII.>) 5 *UH.jOH, 
is obtained by the action of nascent hydrogen, 
from sodium amalgam and water, on heptyl 
aldehyde (cenanthol), or by converting normal 
heptane into the chloride, and acting 00 tins 
by silver acetate, and distilling the resulting 
acetate with caustic potash. It is a eolour- 
’ess oily liquid, boiling at 177°. For the pie- 
paration of the other alcohols cousult IFaffs.* 
Diet. Chem.. vol. viii. 

hcptyl-chloride, s. 

Chem. : C 7 H 15 Cl. A colourless liquid, which 
burns with a smoky green flame. Obtained 
by the action of phosphorus pentachlori.de ou 
he ply lie alcohol. 

hcp'-tyl-cnc, 5. [Eng. heptyl ; -ene.) [Heptyl.] 

hep'- wort, s. [Eng. hep, and wort.) The 
wild dog-rose, Rosa ainina. 

her ( 1 ), *hcrc ( 1 ), hir. "hire, *hur, 
+ hure, pron. [A.S. hire , gen. & dat. of heo = 
she, -re being the uscal X.S. fern, inflection io 
the gen. At dat. of adjectives of the strong 
declension ] Used as three diflereut cases of 
the personal pronoun she 

(1) As the possessive case = belonging to a 
certain female spoken of. When thus used 
it is sometimes called an adjective. [Hers.] 

" Priscilla, aroused by Ms step on the threshold. 

Rose as be entered aud gave him her hand, m si^u&l 
of welcome." Longfellow ; Miles .Standuh, iii 

(2) Aa the dative of the pronoun = to this 
or that female ; as, Give her the book. 

(3) As the objective case. 

••With mery note her lowd salutes the mounting 
larke." Spenser: F. <L. I. xl. 51. 

* her (2) here (2), pron. [A.S. hira , hcora.) 
Their, theirs. 

"They have received her meed.”— Wyelije: Matt. 
ri. 5 . 

* her, acZv. [Here.] 

Her -a, s. [Gr ] 

Gr. Mythol. : The Goddess of Heaven, cor- 
respouding to the Roman Juno. 

her-a clci'-dne, s.pl [Gr. 'HpaxA^v (Hera- 
kles} = Hercules (q.v.).] The descendants of 
Hercules. 

her-a-clei-dan, hcr-a-cli -dan, a. «fe s. 

[He*kacleio.«.*J 

A, As adj. : Of or pertainiug to the Hera- 
clcidte, or descendants of Hercidea, or 
Herakles. 

" And there perchance some seed is sown 
The lierttcUidan blood migut own." 

Byron : Don Juan. 111. 86. 

B. As subsl . : One of the Hcracleid®, or de- 
scendants of Hercules. 

He -rae -le-on-ites, s.pl. [Named from Hera- 
Cleon (see def.).] 

Ecclesiol. £ Ch . Hist. : A sect of gnostics, 
founded in the second century by llcracleon, 
a follower of Valentinus, lleraeleon taught 
that a Monad was the original source of all 
tilings, that from the Monad sprang two 
beings, and from these the iEons emanated. 
He published a Commentary on tbe Gospel of 
St. John, fragments of which have been pre- 
served by Origeu. [Valentin ians.) 

he-rae -lc-um, s. [Lat. Heracleus; Gr. 
'HpdsAeios ( Hcrakleios ) = of or belonging to 
Hercules, who ia said to have brought the 
plaut into use.] 

Bot. : Cow-parsnip, Hogweed, a genus of 
umbelliferous plants, family Peucedanidse. It 
consists of large biennial or perennial herbs, 
having leaves with one to three pin me ; com- 
pound, many-edged umbels, witli few, many. 
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or no bracts; ami orbicular, obovate, or oblong 
compressed rruit. Fifty species are known. 
One - -Ilemcbum Sphondyhum— is common in 
Britain in moist woods and meadows. It is 
found also in North Africa and North Asia 
In the last-named place its root is skinned and 
eaten. 11. gnmmij'cruvi yields a gum resin. 

her' aid, *har-aulde, *her-aude. her- 
aUJL&e, s. [O.Fr. herall, heraut; Low Lnt. 
hnaldus; from O. 11. Ger. he roll - a lmraM 
(Ger. herald) ; from hari (Ger. heer ) = an army, 
au<l U'ald , wait — strength ; Ital. amide.) 

1. Ordinary Language: 

1. A public official whose duty it was to pro- 
claim peace, or war, to challenge to battle, and 
to carry messages from the gcueral of an army. 

" An harmdde .,f the of < i iiwlcs. who aiudu wall 

In tlie Imupwcof he. w:iaeiil..rm«l w i.itheahuld 

»i y."— Heritors. FroLuart : Cronycle. vuL L, ch. x. 

2. An olliocr whose duty it is to superintend 
public ceremonials, such as coronations, in- 
stallations, creations of nobles, funeral pro- 
cessions. embassies, declarations of peace or 
war, &c. ; to decide on the proper badges or 
coat-armour of the nobility ; to grant, record, 
and blazon arms, record genealogies, &'C. In 
England the three principal Heralds are called 
Kings-of-arms [Kino], in addition to whom 
there arc six subordinate Heralds — Chester, 
Lancaster, Richmond, Somerset, Windsor, and 
York. The Lancaster Herald is insi lector of 
regimental colours. The principal herald in 
Scotland is called Lyon King-at-Arms. [He- 
rald's College.} 

3. A messenger. 

L A proclaimed s jmblisher, an announcer. 

•• After my death 1 wish no other herald, m 
But «ucb an houest cliruliluler as Griffith. 

Bhukesp. : Henry 17/7., lv. 2. 

6. A harbinger, a foreteller, a precursor. 

" It was the lark, the herald of the morn."' 

Bhakesp, : Romeo A Juliet, hi. 5. 

n Entom. : A moth, Gonoptera libatrix , 
one of the Noctues (Noctuina). (Newman.) 

herald-erab, s. 

Zool. : One of the Maiada?, Huenia heraldica , 
a native of Japan ; so called because the shape 
of its carapace presents a fanciful resemblance 
to the shield and mantle employed by heraldic 
painters iu depictiug coat armour. (If ood.) 

herald-moth, s. 

j Entom. : Gonoptera libatrix ; its English 
name is given because it heralds winter. 

herald’s -college, or college of- 
arms s. A royal corporation, founded by 
Richard ITT., in 14S3. It consists of the Eail 
Marshal (q.v.), the Heralds, and a Secretary. 
The corresponding corporation iu Scotland is 
called the Lyon Court. 

her’-ald, *har-rold, v.t. [Herald, s ] To 
introduce as by a herald ; to act as herald to ; 
to proclaim ; to foretelL 

"Si§h, nor word, nor stmpgUng breath 
Heralded bis way to death.” . 

Byron: Siege of Connth, xxviii. 

he rald ie, a. [Eng. herald; -ic.] Of or 
pertaining to heralds nr heraldry. 

** The pompous circumstances of which these heraldic 
narratives consisted." — U'urfon ; Hisu £>ig. Poetry, 
i. 336. 


*he-rald'-ie-al, a. 

Heraldic. 


[Ecg. heraldic ; -al .] 


«• Making ft considerable progress in heraldical and 
antiquarian studies.”— U'ood tAthen&Oxon. ; W.Wyhe. 

* he rald -lc-al-ly, ado. [Eng. heraldical; 
-ty.] In an heraldic manner ; according to the 
ntles of heraldry. 

her- aid -ry, * her-ald-rie, s. [Eng. 
herald; -ry.] 

]. The art or science of a herald ; the art 
or science of blazoning arms or ensigns ar- 
morial, of recording genealogies. 

*• >Vh;it the guise of Christendome hath been lu her 
spirit ual heraldry."— Bp. Taylor ; Episcopacy Asserted. 
518 . 

2. Pomp, ceremony. 

•• He. who with all heaven’s heraldry whilere 
Eutered the world, umv bleeds to give us ease. 

Mdton The Circumcision. 

3. The office of a herald, the act of perform- 
ing the duties of a herald. 

” Various reasons would have made me wish to 
undertake this heraldry of peace/’— Lytton : Rtenzi, 
Lk. ix.. ch. it. 

♦4. An heraldic emblazonment ; a coat of 
arms. 

•’And lu the midst, 'luongst thousand heraldries . . . 
A shielded scutcheon hhnlied with blood of queens 
ftiul kings." KeaU : Kvo v} SL Aynctt xxiv. 


‘her'-ald ship, s. [Eng. he raid ; -ship.) The 
olllcc of a herald ; heraldry. 

•’ HU office of heralddap.' — Drayton : Poly OlbUm. 

5 3. (.-<W«m*« Must.) 

* her'- aid -y, *hcr-auld -ie, a. [Eng. 

herald'; -y.] Heraldry, genealogy, descent. 

" As he wlilclie hath the heraiddie 
Of beiu, tlmt vsoutortolle.’’ 

(lower: C. A., bk. IL 

her’-a p&th-Itc, a. [From Dr. llerapath, 
analytic chemist ; he died in 1SGS. ] 

Chem. : Litjll-.qXjjOsIs’SoilIs+sn^. A salt 
obtained by dissolving sulphate of quinine 
in acetic acid, and then adding an alcoholic 
solution of iodine. It crystallizes in large 
tables, which have a beautiful green metallic 
lustre, ami polarize light like tourmaline. 

*ber aud, *her-aul&, s. [Herald, 5.] 

herb, * herbe, a. [Fr. herbe , from Lat. herba.] 

1. Ord. Utng. : A plant the stem of which is 
not woody. 

2. Hot. : A plant producing shoots only of 
annual duration from the surface of the earth. 

” Smooth downs, whose fragraut Kerbs th» spirits 
cheer." C'owper : The Eatioity. * Irons.] 

herb-bennet, s. 

Bot. : (1) Owm urbanum ; (2) Conium ma- 
culatum; (3) Valeriana officinalis. 

herb-ehristopber, 3. 

Bot. : The Bane-berry, Acteea sjiicata. 

herb-gerard, s. 

Bot. ; (1) Tlie Goat, Gout or Bishop’s Weed, 
sEgopodium rodagraria ; (2) Osmunda regal.* ; 
(3) Pulicuria dyseuterica. 

herb of grace, s. 

Bot. : Iluta graveolens. 

herb paris, s. 

Bot.: The liliaceous genus Paris (q.v.). 
Paris qnudri/olia is a British plant with a 
white creeping root-stock ; leaves generally 
four, acute, three to five nerved ; flower soli- 
tary ; sepals green ; petals yellow ; berry, four 
to six-celled ; seeds black. Occurs in Scot- 
land and England locally, not iu Ireland. 

herb-peter, s. 

Bot. : The Cowslip, Primula veris. 

herb robert, s. 

Bot.: Geranium Robertianum. 
herb truelove, $. 

Bot. : Paris qnadrifolia , 
herb-twopence, s. 

Bot.: Lysimachia Nummularia. 

her-ba-ceous (eeous as sbus), a. [Lat. 

herbaceus, from herba — a herb.] 

1. Of or pertaining to herbs ; of the nature 
of a herb. 

’’ An herbaceous plant resembliug the water flower- 
de-luce-”— Browne : Vulgar Errours. hk. n. t ch. vj. 

* 2. Feeding or liviDg upon herbs ; herbiv- 
orous. 

■•As the herbaceous eaters, for instance, are many, 
and devour mucb.''-/)eWwm: Physico- Theology. 
bk. iv.. cb. xl. 

herbaceous-leaf, s. 

Bot. : A leaf which is thin, green, cellular, 
and flaccid. 

herbaceous-plants, s. pi. 

Bot. : A plant, the stem of which perishes 
annually ; one producing an annual stem from 
a perennial root. 

herbaceous stem, s. 

Bot. : A stem which does not hecorne woody. 

berb -age (age as ig), s. [Fr.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Herbs collectively; grass, pasture; green 
food for cattle, &c. 

” The brothers, in contention gay. 

Catch, and ou gathered herbage lay. 

Jones . f/mdu 1 Tife. 

* 2. Tlie leaves of plants or herbs, as dis- 
tinguished from the root or fruit. 

Ood having made man. the fir.t thing he took carer 
of, was his life ; in the appointment of his convenient 
food : 1 have veu you every herb and every tree for 
meat iflen. i. ‘JOR winch comprehended, with the 
herbage of plants, their roots and fmita,”— Crew : 
Cosmulogia Sacra, bk. iv., ch. vL 

* 11. Laiv : The tithe and the right of pas- 
ture in the forest, or on the grounds of 
another. 


* herb-aged (aged aa fged), «. [Eng. 

htrbag(e) , -«/.] Covered with herbage or 
grass; grassy, verdant. 

” lie floats along the hrrbaged brink.** 

Thonwm . hummer, 476 

berb'-al, * herb all, a. & a. [Eng. herb; -al.) 

* A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to herbs. 

” The herbal savour gave bln sense delight." 

(Quarles. Hhtory of Jonah. 6 . 

B. As substantive: 

1. A book containing the names of plants, 
with the description of their genera, classes, 
species, &c., and their qualities. 

” lie may kfl'iw the sliape and the colour of AU herh, 
M it 1* net duwu lu on herbal.' — Bates ’ On the Pear oj 
Ood. 

2. A collection of plan ts dried and preserved ; 
a herbarium. 

"Others tnftde it their business to collect In volu- 
inluoiu herbal * n.P the several Icav es of buiue uue tree. 

— stcelc : .Spectator, S o. 453. 

* herb -al i§m, s. [Eng. herbal; -<s7fl.] The 
science or knowledge of herbs or plants. 

berb'-al 1st, a. [Eng. herbal; - Ut .) One 
who is skilled in the knowledge of herbs, 
their properties and qualities ; one who 
makes a collection of herbs generally or deals 
iu medicinal herbs. 

" I know two or three virtuosi that are good her- 
balists." — Boyle: ll'orfci. vL 727. 

*herb' ar, *herb-er, 'Uerb-ere, * erl>- 

cr, s. [O. Fr. iierben, from Lat. herbarium. ] 

1. A garden of flowers or vegetables. 

** He sawe ayttynge voder an yiniH; lu an herber a 
wonder f.iyro ditiuouol .‘—Lydgate : Pilgremuge of th s 
Bowie, |». 6X 

2. A herb, a plant. 


"Decked with flowers and herbart daintily.’ 

Bpenscr: P. <f, 1L ix 46. 

3. An arbour. 


'• Shupiu was this herbir rofe and all 
As is a pretty parlour." . ^ 

Chaucer : Flower A the Leaf. 

* her -bar 1 - 1- an, s. [Herbarium.] A her- 
balist. 

"As Petui, the French herbnrian, lmtb also noted/ 

— Hoi inshed : Description of England, bk. iit, ch. iiL 

^ herb'-ar ist, 3. [Eng. herbar; - ist .] One 
skilled tii herbs; a herbalist. 

"The herba rists who have written thereof iloe say 
that it licth loug."— P. Holland: Pllmc, bk. xxviL. 
ch. lx. 

ber -har'-i-uni, $• [Lat., from herba — a 
herb.] 

1. A collection of dried plants systemati- 
cally arranged ; a hortus siccus. 

2. A book or case for preserving dried speci- 
mens of plauts. 

* herb -ar-xze, v.t. & i. [Herborize.] 

* herb -ar-y, s. [Lat. herbarium.) A garden 
of lmrbs or plants. 

’’ Au herbary, for furnishing domestic medicines."'— 
Warton : Hist, of English Poetry, n. 2SL (Note.) 

herb' el-€t, s. [Eng. herb ; dimin. suflf. -lei.) 
A little herb or plant. 

"These hcrbelets, which we upon yon strow." 

Bhakesp. : Cymbeline, iv. 2. 

* herb'-er (l), s. [Herbar.] 

*hcrb-er (2), s. [Harbour.] A lodging, 
an inn. 

* ber-berg-age, s. [Harbourage.] 

1. The .let of sheltering or harbouring. 

2. Shelter, lodging. 

’• He wolde asaigue hiui herbergage 

Bower : C. A., bk. IL 

* herbergeour, s. [Harbinger.] 
*herberwe, ^herherowe, s. [Harbour, s.) 

♦herberwe, ”herberowe, v.t. [Harbour, 

p.] To shelter ; to lodge. 

’’ Shortly I woll herbemwe me." 

liomuunt of the Rose. 

her-bcS 9 '-ent, a. [Lat. hcrbcsccns, }>r. par. 
of herbesco = to grow into a herb.] Growing 
into heibs. 

t hcr-bi-car-niv' or ous, a. PLat. herba = 
grass, and Eng. carnivorous (q.v.).] Feeding 
both on animal and on vegetable food. 

* her'-bid, a. [Lat. kerbidus, from herba = a 
herb.] Covered with herbs or vegetation. 

ber-bif’-er-ous, a. [Lat. herbifer, from herba 
- a herb, and Jcro = to bear, to produce; Eng. 
adj. suff. -ons.] Producing herbs or vegetation. 
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• herb’-ist, s. [Eug. herb; -isf.] One skilled 
in herbs ; a herbalist. 

hcr-biv'-or-a, s. pi. [Lat. lierba — grass, a 
herb, a plant, * and voro = to devour.] 

Zool. : Animals, specially mammals, feeding 
on grass, herbs, or other plants. 

her'-biv-ore, [IIerbivora.] One of the 
herbivora (q.v.). 

“The herbivore* were kept In check by Numerous 
cftmivoreu."— Hawkins: Early Man in Britain, cli. m. 

ber-blv'-or-ous, a. [Mod. Lat. herbivor(tt ) ; 
Eng. Hull". -oits.J 

Zool. : Feeding on grass, herbs, or other 
plants. 

" Ita thicket# run] envea were occupied by carnivora 
preying on the herbivorous mammals," — H’ilsoji Pre • 
historic Annals of Scotland, ch. i. 


herb 'less, a. [Eng. herb; -less.] Destitute 
of herbs or vegetation. 

•• Where the birds dare not build, uor insect's wing 
Flit o'er the herbless granite." 

Byron : Manfred, tl. 2. 


• herb-let, s. [Eng. herb; dimin. suff. -let.] 
A little herb. 


* herb'-or-lst, s. [Fr. herboriste = one who 
sells medicinal plants.] A herbalist. 

" A curious hrrborist has * plant .” — Bay 

•herb ori-zation, s. [Eog. herboriz(e) ; 
-ation.) 

1. The act, practice, or habit of seeking 
plants for scientific study ; botanical research. 

2. The figure or appearaoce of plants in 
minerals ; arborization. 

berb’-or Ize, * herb'-ar-ize, v.i. & t. [Fr. 
herboriser , from Lat. herbarium.] 

A. Intrans. : To seek for plants for scien- 
tific study ; to botanize. 

"The Apothecaries' Company . . . here have their 
hcrbariziwf feast," — Soante ; Analysis of Hampstead 
H ater (1734). p. 27. 

B, Trans. : To form the figure or appearance 
of plants in, as in minerals ; to arborize. 

• herb’-dr-iz-cr, s. [Eng. herborize); -er.] 
One who seeks tor plants lor scientific study ; 
one who botanizes. 


•her -bor oiigh ( gh silent), s. [Harbour, s.] 
A lodging ; a shelter ; a place of retreat or 
safety. 

"The Germau lord, when he went out of Newgate 
Into the cart, took order to have his arms set up in his 
last herboroughf — Ben Aomori ; Discoveries. 

* herb’-ose, • herb’-ous, a. [Lat. herbosus, 
from herba = a herb.] Full of or abounding 
with herba. 

"Not In December. If we reason close, 

Are fields poetically called herbose " 

Byrom: Critical Demarks on Horace, hk. iL. ode 3. 


* herb'-n-lent, a. [Lat. herbnla, dimin. of 
herba — a herb.] Containing herbs. 


herb'-wom-an, $. [Eng. herb, and woman.] 
A womaii who sells herbs. 

"Your herbivoman ; she that sets seeds and roots of 
shame and iuiquity."— Shakesp. : Pericles, iv. 6. 


*herb'-y, a. [Eng. herb; - y .] Of the nature 
of or resembling herbs. 

" Let your herby ingredients be exquisitely culled.* 
—Evelyn : Acst aria. 

ber-cu'-lc-an, a. [Hercules.] 

I. Lit. : Of or pertaining to Hercules. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Resembling Hercules in strength or 
power ; possessing powers 
or qualities similarto those 
of Hercules ; exceedingly 
strong or powerful. 

•’ An herculean robustness of 
mind." — Burke : A ppenl from 
the Hew to the Old Whigs. 

2. Of a nature to require 
the powers, strength, or 
courage of Hercules to 
perform or encounter ; ex- 
ceedingly great, difficult, 
or dangerous. 

Her -cu- le^, «. [Lat. ; 

Gr. 'HpaxAijs (Hernkles).] 

I. Literally: 

1. Or. Myth. : A cele- 
brated hern, who, after 
death, was ranked among 
the gods, and received 
divine honours. He, was 



HERCULES. 

the son of Jupiter 


and Alemena. llis most celebrated exploits 
are known ns the Twelve Labours of Her- 
cules. 

2. yfsfron. .• One of the twenty ancient nor- 
thern constellations, surrounded by Draco, 
llootes, Lyra, and Ophinrhus. It lTus no large 
star, but is interesting for the reason givcu 
in the example. 

" Sir William H orach cl discovered n point in the con. 
stellutmtl Hercules, to the right nml left of which the 
stars seemed moving aw ny, mul hence Inferred thftt the 
solar system wa# in motion towards that point It is 
supposed that, there is foundation in fact for this hy- 
pothesis, hut some uncertainty still rests over it. and 
is likely to do ho fur many years to come."— Prof. Airy : 
Pop, Astron, (8th «!.). p. 217. 

II. Fig. : A person of extra ordinary or super- 
natural strength, 

Hercules beetle, e. 

Entom. : Dynastes or Megasoma Hercules, so 
called from its great size, about live inches in 
length, and its proportionate strength. It is 
a lamellicorn beetle, of arboreal habits, from 
Brazil. It 1ms enormous hornlike projections 
on the thorax and head. 

Hercules club, s. 

Dot. : Zanthoxylum ctava Hercnlis. 

Her-eyn'-i-an, a. [Lat. Hercynius.] A name 
applied to an extensive range of forest in Ger- 
many, the remains of which are now to be 
seen in Snabia, in the Harz Mountains, &c, 

her'-^yn-ite, s. [From Sylva Hercynia, the 
Ronmn name of the Bohemian forest where 
it occurs ; Ger. her cy nit.] 

Min. : A variety of Spinel, sometimes called 
Iron Spinel. (Brit. Mus. Cat.) It is an iso- 
metric mineral with a green streak and a 
vitreous lustre ; its hardness, 7'5 to S ; sp. gr. 
3*91 to 3*95; compos. : alumina, 5S*9; oxide 
of iron, 41*1 — 100. Dana makes it ao inde- 
pendent species. 

herd (1), * heerde, * heorde, s. [A.S. heard, 
herd, hyrd = (1) eaTe, custody ; (2) a herd, a 
flock, (3) a family; cogn. with led. hjordh ; 
Dan. hiord; Sw. hjord ; Ger. heerde; Goth. 
hairda.] 

1. Lit . : A flock or number of beasts or 
cattle feeding or driven together; generally 
applied to the larger animals. 

" Cults, ouch ns were then bred in great herds on tbo 
marshes of Somersetshire."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
Ch. v. 

2. Fig . : A crowd, number, or company of 
people ; a rabble ; used in contempt. 

*• Are these your herd — 

Must these have voices, that can yield them now?" 

Shakesp. : Coriolamu, iii. 1. 

herd (2), * heard, herde, * hurdc, a 

[A.S. heorde, hirde ; eogn. with led. hirdhir , 
Dan. hyrde ; Sw. herde; Ger. hirt ; Goth. 
hairdeis.] A keeper of a herd or flock of beasts 
or cattle ; a herdsman ; generally used now m 
composition, as a sliep -herd, a swin e-herd, &<*. 

" Ne was there heard, ne was there sbepheard's swalne 
But her did honour." Spenser : F. Q., 'NT. ix- lo. 

herd-boy, s. A shepherd's boy. 

** Nor piping shepherd shall he be. 

Nor herd-boy of the wood.” 

Wordsworth : Fragment. 

* herd-maid, s, A shepherdess, 
herd’s-grass, s. 

Hot. : An Ameriean name for various grasses 
valuable for hay. In New England the name 
specially given to Phleum pratense , the Timothy 
grass, and in Pennsylvania to the Red-top 
grass— vw^aris. (Gray, &c.) 

herd, * heard, * herd i en, v.i. & t. [Herd 

(l), s.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To run in herds or companies ; to feed or 
run in society. 

" It Is the nature of hulieency, like common dancer, 
to endear men to one auothev, and make them herd 
together."— iVo rris. 

2. To associate ; to unite with or become a 
member of a company, number, or party. 

" Ruling such. 

And with such herding, \ maintained a strife 
Hopeless." U'orttficort/i . Excursion, bk, iii. 

3. To set as a herd nr shepherd; to take 
core or charge of a herd or flock. 

B, Transitive : 

1. Lit. : To tend or watch as a herd of eatt!e. 

2. Fig . : To place, or cause to associate, 
with a herd, crowd, or rabble. (Ben Jonson: 
Catiline, i.) 

* herd, * herde, pa. t. & pa. par. [Hear.] 


* herd -er, s. [Eog. herd; - er .] A herdsman; 
a herd. 

her dcr-iic, s. [Named after BaroD von 
Herder, director of the Saxon mines.] 

Min. : An orthorhombic, yellowish or 

greenish - white, very brittle, translucent 
mineral, of vitreous or somewhat resinous 
lustre. Hardness, f> ; sp. gr. 2*98. It is l>o- 
licved to be an anhydrous phosphate of alu- 
mina and lime with fluorine. Found in a tin 
mine in aaxuny. (Dana.) 

hordes, s. [IIardsi.] 

* herd ess, hierd-csse, s. [Eng. herd 
(J) ; -ess.] A female herd ; a shepherdess. 

M She U the herdess fair that shines ill dark." 

Sidney: Arcadia, bk UL 

* herde'-wlch, s. [Eng. herd (1), s., and wich 
= a shelter, a station.] A place of shelter for 
cattle ; a grange, a farmstead. 

* herd -groom, * heard-groom, *heerd- 
groom, * hcerd-grome, e. [Eng. herd 
(1), s., nud 0roo)tt.J A herd, a shepherd. 

" But he forsakes the herdgroom and his flocks." 

/ tray ton : pastorals ; Eel. ix. 

herd man, 4 heard-man, 4 hirde-man, 
4 hird-inan, s. [FiUg. herd (1), s., and man.] 
The same as Herdsman (q.v.). 

"Tlmt communaltle consisting of hmrdmcn and 
fugitive strangers."— P. Holland: Livius, p. 4L 

herds, s. [Hards.] 

herd^ -man, s. [Eng. herd's (1), and nuin.] 

1. The owner of a herd. 

** A herdsman rich, of much account was he.* 

hUlney : Arcadia. 

2. One employed in looking after a herd ; ft 
shepherd, a herd. 

“Hear wliat thy hallowed troupe of herdsmen pray.” 
Ben Jonson: Hymn to Pan. 

•herds -wom-an, «. [Eng. herd's (1), and 
iroman.] A woman who has the charge of 9 
herd ; a shepherdess. 

* here, s. [Hair.] 


4 here, v.t. Si i. [Hear.] 

here, * hcer, 4 her, adv. [A.S. her ; cogn, 

with Dut. hier; hel. h$r ; Dan. her; Sw. 
htir ; Ger. hicr ; O. 11. Ger. hiar ; Goth. her. 
From the pronominal base seen in /ie.] 

1. In this place ; in the place where the 
speaker is. 

•• He is not here : for he is risen ."— Matthew xxvilL 7. 


2. In the present life or state. 

“Thus shall you be happy here, and more happy 
hereafter."— Bacon. 

3. To this place ; hither. 

" I still had hopes, inv long vexatious pa«b 
Here to return— and die at home at last." 

Goldsmith : Deserted Village. 


4. At this point ; on this occasion. 

" Here cease thy questions.” Shakesp. : Tempest, t 2. 

5. From this ; hence, pointing to what 
follows (as in the French void). 

" Here'* my drift." Shakesp. : Hamlet. 11. L 

6. Referring or pointing to a person or thing 
of which one is speaking. 


■* Protect my laily here.” 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI., ii 4. 

(l) Here and there : In this place and that; 
hither aod thither ; thinly, irregularly, dis- 
persely. 

•• Footsteps here and there* 
flf unrnA Imnrher home wtiimiUC. * 


(2) Here's for you: Here is something for you. 

(3) Here's to you : Here ia a health to you ; 
1 wish you health. 


(4) It is neither here nor there: It does not be- 
long or reft-r to this point or that ; it is irrele- 
vant or unconnected with the subject in hand. 


4 here - approach, s. An arrival 

(Shakesp. : Macbeth, iv. 3.) 

4 here-remain, s. A stay or residence. 

** Which often, since my here-remain in England. 

I have seen him do." Shakesp. : Macbeth, iv. 3. 


4 here, proa. [Her.] 


here'-a-bout, here'-a-bouts, 4 here-ar- 

boute, adv. [Eng. here, and abot/L] 

1. About or near this place ; in this neigh- 
bourhood. 

*• They are both fair building*, »he walked plaguy f ist. 
And hereabouts 1 lost her.' 

Beaum. & Flet. .* Buie a Wife, t, 

* 2. Concerning this ; as regards this. 


boil, b<5^; pout, eat, ceU, chorus, chin, bengh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ing. 

-ciau, -tlan = shan. -tlou, -slon = shun ; -tlon, -§lon = zhun, -tlous, -sious, -cious - shus. -ble, -die, &e. = bob d^L 
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fcerc-af ter, atlv., a., & s. [Eng. here, and 

aj\cr. J 

A. As adverb: 


* 1. Alter this ; next in order. 

“ Now hr reaper thou shalt here 
What God bath wrought in this mater*. " 

Gower : C. A., bk. H. 

2. For the future; in futurity; hence' 

forward. 


3. in a future state. 

* B. Asad). : To come ; future. 


"That hereafter ages may behold." 

Snuketp. : I Henry 


17., It 1 


* C. -43 subst. : A future state ; futurity. 


In the Inlands u( the Blessed . . . 

In the land of the Hereafter ." 

Longfellow : Sony >>/ Hiawatha, vi. 


* here- ar- ter - ward, # her-af-tir- 
ward, adv. [Eng. ' here, nrnl afterward. ] 
Hereafter, hrneeforward ; for the future. 


" Hern/tirtcard, britlu-ivii, he yhe Coumforted in the 
Lord. Wyclitfe : Ephesians vi. 


# here a gaincs, adv. [Eng. here , and Mid. 
Eng. ajjaines.] Against this. 


here -at, ndv. [Eng. here, and of.] At this. 

"The tribune offended hereat , demanded what this 
singularity could mean."— Booker : Ecclet. Polity. 

* here-bc-fore, * here-be-fom. * here- 
be-forne, ndv. [Eng. here, and before.) Be- 
fore this, ere this, before. 

" As ye have herde herebeforn, the commune proverb 
is this."— CAuucer : Tale of Melibeut. 

* here -bote, s. [A.S. here ■= an army, and 
bote, bode = a mmmand.) A royal edict sum- 
moning an army into the field. 

here'- by, adv. [Eng. here , and by.] 

1. Close hv ; beside this place ; in this 
neighbourhood. 

*’ Hereby . upon the edg« of yonder coppice ; 

A stand where you may make the fairest ahoot.* 
SJuikesp. ; Love's Labour's Lost , iv. L 

2. By this, from this, hence. 

"Ami hereby we Jo know that we know him, if we 
keep hU commandments."— l John il. 3. 

* he red-ip’ -e-ty, s. [Lat heredippta — a for- 
tune-hunter: heredium — an hereditary estate, 
and peto = to seek. ] Legacy-hunting/fortune- 
hnnting. (Milman.) 


* he-red-it-a-bil'-i-ty, $. [Eng. hcreditabh ; 
- ity . ] The quality or state of being hereditable. 

* he-red-It-a-ble, a. [Lat. heredito = to 
inherit: Keren (genit. heredis) — an heir: Eng. 
-able.] 

1. That may or can be inherited ; inheritable- 

"Adam being neither a monarch, nor his imaginary 

monarchy hereditably.”— Locke. 

2. Capable of inherit iog. 

he-red lt-a bly, adv. [Eng. herrditab(le ) ; 
-h/.] In a hereditable manner; by way of in- 
heritance. 

her e dit'-a-ment, $. [Lat. heredito — to 
inherit.] (See extract.) 

“Hereditaments, then, to use the largest expression, 
are of two kinds, corporeal and incorporeal, (l) Cor. 
pored! hereditaments consist wholly of substantial and 
permanent objects, all which may be comprehended 
nndf tne general denomination or land only. (2) An 
incorporeal hereditament is a right issuing out of a 
thing corj>orate. whether real or personal, or concern- 
ing. or annexed to. or exercisable within, the same. 
It is not the thing corporate itself, which may consist 
inlands, houses. Jewels, or the like; hut something 
collateral thereto, as a rent issuing out of those lands 
or houses, or an office relating to those jewels. Ineor. 
portal hereditaments are principally advowsons. tithes, 
commons, ways, offices, dicnities, franchises, corodies 
or pensions, annuities, and rent *. "—Blackstone : Com. 
meat ary, bk. Ii„ ch. 2. 

he-red it-ar -i-ly, ndv. [Eng. hereditary ; 
4y.] By way of inheritance. 

"New or acquired instincts are as transmissible 
hereditarily as the old cues."— Lindsay: Mind in the 
Lower Animals, 1. 163. 

* he red- it-ar* -1-ous, a. [Lat. hereditarily, 
from heredito z= to inherit; Zurres (genit. Aerafis) 
= an heir.] Hereditary. 

" Some sicknesses are hereditarious, and come from 
the father tu the sonue."— Ilacktuyt : Voyages, 1. 210. 

hc-rcd It-ar y, a. [Fr. hMditnire, from 
Lat. heredi fhriits, from heredito — to inherit; 
heres (g< nit. heredis) = au heir.] 

I. descending or passing by inheritance; 
descendible from an ancestor to an heir; pos- 
sessed or claimed by right of inheritance ; 
inherited, inheritable. 

"The Bishops, true to their doctrines, supported the 
principle of hereditary right."— Macaulay : Hut. Eng., 
ch. li. 


2. That la or may be tnuiRinitted from a 
parent to a child ; thus pride, courage, a 
disease, &c. r may be said to be hereditary. 

"Hereditary eloquence, proper to ali mankind."— 
Daniel : Defence of Hkyme. 


hc-red‘ lt-y, s. [I .at. hcreditas, from heres 
(genit. heredis) = an heir.] 

Biol.: The tendency which there is in each 
animal nr plant, in all essential characters, to 
resemble its parents, sn as to be of the same 
species, nrnl even variety, as they are, though 
minute differences are certain to arise. In 
Home cases these differences themselves tend 
to be reproduced in successive generations: 
tlms Mr. E. B. Ponlton showed that “ the 
strength of heredity ” was such in cats with 
au aim nr mal number of toes, that between 
1879 and 1S$3 the peculiarity had been traced 
through eight success' ve generations ( Nature , 
Nov. 1 , 1883 ; Brit. Assoc. Hep., 1883, p. 543.). 
fn other cases the movement is in a contrary 
direction, producing a reversion to ancestral 
types. [Reversion, Atavism.] 


" Some of the beat illustrations of functional heredity 
are furnished hv the mental charact eristics of the 
ltmuau race."— Herbert Spencer: Principles of Biology, 
$82. 


Her’ -e- fords, s. pi. [From the county 
where they are reared.] A breed of cattle 
having a dark red body with a white face and 
breast, and sometimes a line of white along 
the back. They have a thicker skin than the 
shorthorn, and long curly soft hair; Hie head 
ia like that of a Devon [Devon] but larger, 
the muzzle coarser, and the throat more 
fleshy. The neck is thick and short, the horns 
have a yellow tinge and are wider at the base, 
and bend upwards. Ib-refords are better 
behind the shoulder than shorthorns, the 
breast is hardly so wide, the ribs are not so 
well sprung but the depth is greater, the 
thighs ami flanks and the interval between 
the hip aud rump are well furnished, and 
handle firm. Herefords are good grazing and 
working animals. They are very hardy, and 
excellent for the butcher, but are uot useful 
as dairy animals. 


’‘hcre-gild, s. [Hereyeld.] 


here -in’, adv. [Eng. here, and in.] In this; 
here. 

" Herein is love, Dot that we loved God, but that he 
loved us."— 1 John iv. 10. 


here-in-af’-ter, adv. [Eng. herein , and 
after.] In this [writing, book, document, Arc.] 
after; applied to something to be explained, 
named, or described, at a future time. 

here m’- to, adv . [Eog. here, and into.] Into 
this. 

"Our first entrance h^reinto cannot better be made 
than with consideration of the nature of law in 
general."— Hooker ; Eccles. Polity. 

*her'-e-mit, s. [Hermit.] 


*her-e-mit-le-al, *her-e-met-i-call, o . 

[Lat. heremiticus, eremiticus, from heremita, 
eremita = a hermit (q.v.).] Of or pertaining 
to a hermit; suited for a hermit; solitary, 
aeeluded. 

"The heremeticaTl profession waa onelle allowed 
of in Britaine, vntill the coming of Augustine the 
monke."— Hohnshed: Desc. of Brilaine, bk- L. ch. ix. 

* her-en, a. [Mid. Eng. here = hair ; -en.] 
Made of hair. 


here-of', adv. [Eog. here, and of.] Of this, 
from this, lienee. 

" Hereof comes It that prince Harry Is valiant." 

Shakesp.: 2 Henry IV., iv. 3. 

hcre-on', adv. [Eng. here, and on.] On or 
upon this. 

" If we should strictly insist hereon, the possibility 
might fall into question," — Browne : Vulgar Errours. 

* here-out’, cdv. [Eng. here, and out.] Out 
of this place, from here, hence. 

*hc rc'-si-areh, *he re'-si-are, $. [Gr. 

axpt<riap\o<; (hairesiarchos), from aipecrtc (hai- 
resis) = choice . . . heresy; apx.ta ( archo ) = 
to rule or lead ; Fr. heresiurqve.] A leader of 
a sect of heretics ; a prominent or leading 
heretic. 

** I have seen . . . amongst the reputed hereidarat, 
that medallion of John Muss."— Evelyn : Memoirs. 
Aug IQ, 1063. 

*he-re'-si ar-chy, s. [Eng. heresiarch; -y.] 
A prominent or chief heresy. 

'•The hook itself l the Koran} consists of heresi- 
archies against our blessed Saviour ."— Sir T. Herbert: 
Travels, p. 323. 


* her-e si-og’-rap pher, b. [Eng. hrreMo- 
yraphty) ; -er.\ One who writes or discourse# 
ou heresies. 

* her-e-si-ife'-ra-phy, #. [Gr. «7prmv 
( hutresis ) = choice .* . . heresy, and 
(grapho) = to write or describe.] A treatise or 
discourse ou heresy or heretics. 

her-C-sf 61' o gist, «. [Eng. heresiologfy) ; 
•tst. J One who devotes himself to the study 
of the history ot heresy ; an ecclesiastical 
historian who deals specially with heresy and 
heresies, llereaiologists are usually divided 
iuto three classes: — (1) lliose who hud to 
oppose the originators and supporters of 
heresies ; (2) Those who dealt with the subject 
as au incident in ecclesiastical history ; aud 
(3) Those who undertook the history of any 
particular sect, or of all which came within 
their knowledge. ( Blunt : Uict. of Sects (1874), 
p. 184.) 

hcr-e-si-ol'-o-gy, S. [Gr. aXpe<rt<: (halresis), 
genit. aipecrc^ (haireseos) — heresy, and Aoyo* 
(logos) — a discourse.] The comprehensive 
history of heresy. [IIereqiolooist.] 

"All three classes of these writers must be consulted 
for obtaining a complete acquaintance with heretioL 
ogy."— Blunt : Diet. of.S e<-ts ( 167-1). p. 181 

hcr'-c-sy, * her e-sye, * er-e-sie, s. [Fr. 

heresie; Prov. hcregiu, eretgiu; !Sp. heregia ; 
Port, heresiu, heregia ; ItaL eresia ; Lat. 
hieresis; Gr. aVpeoos ( halresis ) ss (l) a taking, 
a choosing, choice, (2) the thing chosen; later, 
a philosophical principle or set of principles. 
Sense 1 ia from alpeu) (haired) — to take, 2 is 
from aipeo/xai ( haireomai ) — to take for one- 
self.] 

1. Scrip.: The English word “heresy’Moea not 
occur in the Old Testament ; in the New it is 
found four times, and " heretic'* once, in none 
of these lias it the classic aense of choice or 
philosophical tenets or sects, in 1 Cor. xi. 15 
it seems to mean parties, without implying 
that any of these held erroneous theological 
views. The R. V. places “ heresies " in the text 
and “ factions M in the margin. In Gal. v. 20 it 
appears to have the same meaning, for it ia 
coupled with “hatred, variance, emulations, 
strife, seditions’* (A. V.), “enmities, strife, 
jealousies, wraths, factions, divisions” (R. V.). 
The R. V. puts “heresies’* in the text and 
“ parties *’ in the margin. In Acts xxiv. 4 it 
means difference in methods of worship. In 
2 Peter ii. 1 it is unequivocally error in doc- 
trine, aod it is on this last passage alone that 
the modern ecclesiastical use of the word has 
been founded. In Acta v. 17, xv. 5, xxiv. 5, 
Xxvi. 5, xxviii. 22, alpeenc ( hairesis ) is trans- 
lated “sect.” 

" There shall b« false teachers among yon. who 
privily shall tiring in damnable heretics, even denying 
the Lord who bought them, and shall hrimr upon 
themselves swift destruction."— 2 Peter ii u 

2. Ecclesiol., Ch. £ Civil Hist * I he seose 
here is religions error, departure from what is 
held to be true doctrine. Heresy has always 
existed in the Church. For the efforts to 
extirpate it, see Heretic 

3. Roman ITieol.: A voluntary atate of error 
and obstinate continuance therein on the part 
of a Christian touching a truth or truths re- 
vealed by God, and proposed by the Church 
to the world. This is formal heresy, and this 
alone, whether merely mental or manifested 
exteriorly, incurs a spiritual penalty. The 
heresy is material when the error is persisted 
in and defended in good faith and through 
invincible ignorance (q.v.). Objective heresy 
is the erroneous opinion itself, whether held 
in good faith or not. 

her-e -tie, * her'- e- tick, * er-e - tiR, 
* her-e - tik, s. <fc a. [Fr. & O. Fr. heri - 
tupie ; Prov. heretge ; Sp. herege ; Port. here, 
tico ; Ital. eretico ; Lat. hcereticus = pertaining 
to heretical religious doctrine (TertvlCan) ; 
Gr. aipcriKos (hairetikos) = (1) able to cL lose. 
(2) heretical (N. T.).] [Heresy.] 

A. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. io the same sense as II. 

2. Fig. : One who differs from others on a 
political, a scientific, or any other question. 
In this sense it is often used by the individual 
himself humorously. 

IL Technically: 

I. Ecclesiol., Ch. <0 Civil Hist., £0c. ; On# 
who adopts, and probably propagates, reli- 
gions views which the Church to which he 
belongs, or the Christian Church in general, 


f&te, f&t, fare, amtdst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, eamol, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, W 9 if, work, who. son ; mute, eub. cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, te, oo = o ; ey — a. qu = kw, 
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deems erroneous, ami imperilling the eternal 
aalvatioo of any one holding them. Certain 
causes have in every age and country pro. 
dnced heresy, ami will for ever continue to 
do so. Some minds are compelled by their 
constitution to think independently on reli- 
gious and other subjects, and >n consequence 
tend to adopt new views ; they receive ill- 
treatment, which con linns them, excites 
sympathy in others, and in some cases leads 
the sympathisers to adopt the same tenets. 
Heresies began in the Apostolic age. There 
were, for instance, Hymeneus and Philetns, 
who said that the resurrection was already 
passed (2 Tim. ii. 17), and apparently the 
Nicolai tanes, though they are censured for 
hateful deeds rather than doctrines (Rev. ii. 6). 
In Moshcim’s Church History there is a chapter 
under each century headed “ History of Sects 
and Heresies, *’ and in no case is the chapter 
left blank. In treating of opinions held by 
heretics, it should be remem tiered that the 
statements of the accusers are ex parte , ami 
that there are not materials for an impartial 
judgment, unless some book or document 
penned by the other side is obtainable. The 
Scripture direction for dealing ecclesiastically 
with heresies is given in Titus iii. 10: “A 
man that is an heretick after the first and 
second admonition reject." When the Church 
gained an influence over the civil power, it 
induced the latter to superadd civil io the ec- 
clesiastical penalties for heresy. Those who 
differed from the opinions of the imperial 
house received many kinds of ill-usage, but 
it was not till a.d. 3S2 that a law of Theo- 
dosius I., directed against the Manichwans, 
authorised capital punishment for heresy. 
This law led to the execution at Treves, in 
a.d. 385, of Priscillian, Bishop of Avila ; he 
is believed to have been the first person put 
to death by a Christian government for heresy. 
Many disapproved of the cruelty, but ulti- 
mately the bad precedent was followed. The 
oppression of the “ heretics " made many 
of them side with the Mohammedans during 
the conflict of the latter with the orthodox 
Christians. [11. 2.) 

2. English Law: In mediaeval times it was 
supposed that the proper method of dealing 
with a heretic was to burn him alive, and 
accordingly there was a writ “ De haeretico 
eoinburendo*' (About burning a heretic), re- 
garding which Blackstone says that it “is 
thought by some to be as ancient as the 
common law itself." The conviction of heresy 
by the common law was, however, by the 
archbishop in a provincial synod, and the de- 
linquent was handed over to the civil power. 
If the writ “ De hreretico comburendo” was 
issued, it was by the special direction of the 
king in council, with whom also the power 
rested of refusing to put the writ in force. 
Duriug that part of the Reformation struggle 
in England in which the government was 
Roman Catholic, a heretic specially meant a 
Protestant ; but by 25 Henry VIII. c. 14 de- 
parture from tho tenets of the Cliureli of 
Rome was declared not to be heresy ; 1 Eliz. 
c. 1 in name swept away the penal statutes 
against heretics, leaving them to be dealt with 
by ecclesiastical courts ; but it was not till 
1076 that 2D Chas. 11., c. D, § 1. actually re- 
moved the writ from the statute-book. 

B. As adj. : Heretical. 

*• Esehewe thou a man eretike ftftir oon and the 

•ecounde correccloim."— Wycliffe : Titos lv. 

% The heretic is considered as such with 
regard to the Catholic Church or the whole 
body of Christians, holding the same funda- 
mental principles ; but the schismatic and 
sectarian are considered as such with regard 
to particular established bodies of Christians. 
Dissenters are not necessarily either schismatics 
or sectarians, for British Roman Catholics and 
the Presbyterians of Scotland are all dissenters. 
It is equally clear that all schismatics and 
sectarians are not dissenters, because every 
established community of Christians, all ovpr 
the world, have had individuals or smaller 
bodies of individuals setting themselves up 
against them : the term nonconformist is a 
more speciol term, including only such as do 
not conform to some established or national 
religion. (Crabb : Eng . Synon.) 

tie-ret’-ie-al, a, [Eng. heretic; -al] Con- 
taining or of the nature of heresy ; contrary 
to established nr received doctrines, opinions, 
or principles of religions belief. 

"Whole volumes wrote against that heretical 

©pinion."— H'«r6iir£on.‘ Commentary on Essay on 

Man, 


ho ret -ic al ly, evdv. [Eng. heretical ; -ly.] 
In a heretical manner; with heresy. 

"lie iguomutly and heret Unity held against the 
tiialiop, taut the soul of loan was of the Bubatauce of 
God." — Strype: Life of Up. Aylmer. 

*hc-ret T catc, v.t. [Eng. heretic; -ate,] To 
decide or decline to be heretical ; to condemn 
as heretical. 

•* It la not In the pope's power (that I may use hi* 
owno worm to hereUcate any proportion." — Bp. Halt : 
To Pope Urban 17//. 

* he -ret’- i ^ide, s. [Lat. hrcreticus — a 
heretic, and caulo = to kill.] The act of put- 
ting a heretic to death. 

here to’, adv. [Eng. here, and Jo.] 

]. Up to this ; to this time. 

2. In addition to this. 

3. To this ; in accordance with this. 

here-to -fore’, adv. (Eng. hereto; -fore.] Up 
to this time ; before this time; in times before 
the present. 

"I have long desired to know you heretofore, with 
honouring your virtue, though I love not your person.*' 
—Sidney. 

* her -e tog, her -e-toeh ( ch guttural), s. 
[A.JS. heretvyu , from here = an army, and toga — 
a leader; teogan , teon — to lead, to draw; Ger. 
herzog.] A leader or commander of an army ; 
a general ; the commander of the militia in a 
district. 

“ F.ilrlc, duke of Mercia, . . . by his office of duke, 
or herd >ch, waa entitled to a large command hi the 
king » army."— Blackstone: Comment ., bk. i., ch 13. 

here un-to', adv. [Eng. here , and unto.] Up 
to this ; to this ; hereto. 

here-upon’, adv. [Eng. here, and -upon.] 

]. Upon this; on this ; at this. 

** Hereupon he calleth together all his maistera 
debtours." — Gore: Udat ; Luke xvi. 

2. In addition to this, 
here-with’, adv. [Eng. here, and with.] 

1. With this. 

2. Upon this ; at the same time as this. 

“I Bend you herewith the form which I uaed."— 
Spotswood: Church of Scotland, bk. vli. 

* here yeld, * here' gild, * herre-yelde, 
* here-geild, s. [A. 8. heregild , from here 
= an army, and gild = a payment.] 

1. A war-tax; the Dane-gild ; a tax to anp- 
port an army. 

2. Scots Law: A fine payable on certain con- 
ditions to a superior on the death of the 
tenant ; a heriot (q.v.). 

her'-i-a-des, s. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. Zptov 

( herion ) = wool. (Agassis.)] 

Entnm. : A genus of A pi doe (Bees). Heriades 
camjian alarum is only a quarter of an inch 
long. It is common in England within the 
flowers of the genus Campanula, where it is 
easily taken when asleep. It makes its nest 
in old trees. 

* herle (1), v.t. [Harry.] 

* heric (2), * herlcn, v.t. [A.S. herian ; 
O. II. Ger. ht'ren, heron; O. L. G. heron.] To 
praise ; to celebrate ; to honour ; to worship. 

" We wulleth thlue monacipe her ten.” 

Layamon, 6,234. 

* herie, s. [IIehie (2), v.] Praise, glory, 
honour, worship. 

her’-i-ot, "har i-ot, s. [A corrupt, of 
A.S. hereijealu = military apparel: here = an 
army, and geatu , geatue = apparel, adornment. 
The heregeatu consisted of military habiliments 
or equipments, which, after the death of the 
vassal, escheated to the sovereign or lord, to 
whom they were delivered by the heir. (Thorpe : 
Ancient Lows, bk. ii.. Glossary.) In later times 
horses and cows, ami many other things, were 
paid as heriots to the lord of the manor. 
(Skeat.y] 

Law: A fine, such as the best beast, payable 
to the loui of the fee upon the decease of the 
tenant. It is always a personal chattel, and 
is no charge upon the lands, but merely upon 
the goods and chattels. Heriots will in course 
of time cease to be exigible, one of the sta- 
tutes for the enfranchisement of copyholds 
having enabled either lord or tenant to compel 
the extinguishment of this ancient feudal 
burden. Heriots were originally, as the word 
means, arms, horses, and habiliments of war. 
(See etyin.) 

" Ih riots are of two sorts: heriot - service and hcriot- 
custom. Tbe former amount to little more than a 


mere rent: the latter depend Merely ujh>u Immemorial 
Utuigc, utiil aiu a customary tribute of goodaiuid chat- 
tel#, pn> able to tin- loid "f the fee on the dec<-&.-« of 
the owner of tho laud." — lilackstvne Comment,, bk. 
U., Ch. 34. 

* her -i-ot-a-blc, a. [Eng. heriot ; -obk.] 
Subject or liable to the payment of heriots. 

“The tenant* nr- chiefly customary and hvriotable* 
—Burnet . Hut. Cumberland, 1. 174- 

her’-ls son, s. [Fr. ; O. Fr. hertfon, erigon = 
a hedgehog, from Low Lat. eririnnem, acc. of 
ericio , from Bat. ericius - a hedgehog ] 

Fort. : A beam armed with iron spikes of 
the nature of a turnstile, and used as a barrier 
to block up a passage. [Cheval-de-ekise.] 

her -it-a-hlc, o. [O. Fr. heritable , from Low 
Lat. heredttubtis.] [IIereditable.J 

1. Capable of being inherited, or of passing 
by descent from ancestor to son ; inheritable. 

“cecc. miirkla aterlynglnof rent heritable."'— Berner*: 
Froissart; Cron yet c, vol. 1.. ch xiv. 

* 2. Capable of inheriting or taking by d<»- 
acent, 

“By the canon law this soil shall be legitimate and 
heritab'e, according to the laws ot England. Hale: 
Ori'jin of Mankind. 

heritable -bond, s. 

Scots Law: A bond for a smn of money, to 
which is joined, for the creditor’s further 
security, a conveyance of land or of heritage, 
to be held by the creditor in security of tbia 
debt. 

heritable jurisdiction, .. 

Law: Criminal jurisdiction anciently pos- 
sessed by certain powerful families in Scot- 
land. It was abolished in 1748 by 20 Geo. 11. 
C. 43. 

heritable rights, s. pi. 

Scots Law: Rights to land or to anything 
connected with it, such as mills, fishings, 
tithes, &c. 

heritable-seeurity, s. 

Scots Law : Security constituted by heritable 
property. 

* ber -it-a bly, * her et-a-bly, adv. [Eng. 
heretabfU) ; -ly . ] By inheritance. 

“ The Erie cf Flauudere sliulde heretnbly haue v« 
sayd profyte."— Berners: Froissart; Cronycle, vwL L, 
ch. cccxlvlii. 

hermit-age (age as lg), * er-i-tage, * her- 



1. Iaiw : An inheritance ; an estate which 
passes by descent or course of law from an 
ancestor to an heir ; that which is inherited ; 
an estate generally. 

“The heritage, which she did clame." 

Spenser : F <}., V. i. &. 

2. Scots Law : Heritable estate ; realty. 

3. Scripture: 

(1) Old Test. : Heb. nV*3 (nohalah), from ^3 
( nahal ) = to possess ; the taking of anything 
capalileof being possessed ; a possession. Used 
of a field or fields (Jer. xii. 15), of the whole land 
of Canaan looked on as the special possession 
of Jehovah (Dent. iv. 2(>, ix. 26, 2D ; l’s. xxvfij. 9X 
or the Israelites as His peculiar people (Joel 
iii. 2); also a gift bestowed by Him (Pa. 
cxxvii. 3). [Inheritance.] 

“O Lord, save thy people, and bless thlue heritage .* 
—Common Prayer; Te Beam. 

(2) A’ew Test. : Gr. tcXgpoi (kleroi), literally - 
those assigned by lot. The Hock placed under 
one's pastoral charge. 

“Neither as Indue lords over God's heritage, but 
beiug ensaioplea to the flock." — 1 Peter v. S. 

*[ The word “God's" of the A. V. is not in 
the original, and is consequently omitted in 
tbe R. V. 

her’-i-tor, * her-y-ter, s. [Fr. Mr i tier = an 
heir, from Low Lat. heritator , for htreditatot , 
from hcredito = to inherit.] 

1. Ord . Lang. : An heir. 

*' Vk'ouut of Chateau Behi. who is the heryter. m — 
Berners • Froissart ; Cronycle, vol. 11.. ch. xxiv. 

2. Scots Lavr The owner of a heritable sub- 
ject ; a proprietor or landholder in a parish. 

* her'-l-trix, s. [Eng. 7ieri£or ; Lat. fern, stiff 
-frix.] A female heritor ; an heiress. 

* herke, v.t. [Hark.] 

herl-ing, huT-ing, s. [Etym. doubtfuL] 

The young of the sca-tront. 

her’-mai, her’-mas, s . pi [Hermes.] 


ho!l. b6^: potit, j<£wl; cat, cell, ehorus, ^hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expeet, Xenophon, e^ist. ph - t 
-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion — shun; -^ion, -§ion = zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, &c. = bol, d$l* 
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Her-ma'-ie, her - ma’ - ie - al, a. [Gr. 
’Epjuatxo? (Hcrmaikos), from ’Epays (Ilcrmis). ] 
Of, pertaining, or relating to Hermes or Mer- 
cury. 

her man’-ne-ae, hcr-man'-m-c-®, a. 

[Mod. Lat. hermann(ia ) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. 
an If. -eee.J 

Hot. : A tribe of Byttneriaeen? ; if that, order 
be reduced to Byttnerete, and made a tribe of 
Sterculiac«c, then Hermanns: will become a 
sub-tribe. All the species are from South 
Africa. 

her min’-ni-a, s. [Named after Paul Her- 
mann, <«f Leyden.] 

Hot. : The typical genus of the tribe Her- 
mannese (q.v.). 

her -man nite, s. [Named after nermann, 
one of those who analysed it ; Ger. hemuinnit.) 

Min. : The same ns the Cmnniiiigtonite of 
Rammelsbcrg. (hr it. Mu s. Cat.) 

•her - maph r 6 - de' - i - 1^, s. [Eng. her - 
maphrodite ; -ity.] The state of lieing her- 
maphrodite ; hernia]dirodism. 

*' S< uno do beleeve hemnphrodeity 
That both do net and suffer. " 

Ben Jotuon : Alchymitt, II. 1. 

her-mftph' ro dlsra, s. [Eng. hnmophro- 
d(itr) ; -ism.] The^state of being hemmphro- 
dite ; the unioQ of the two sexes in the same 
individual. 

Iier-maph -ro dlte, s. & a. [From Hrr- 
majihroditus, Gr. 'F.pjua^pdiuTos; ( Hcruwphro- 
ditos ) = the son of Hermes and Aphrodite. It 
is said that liis body and that of the nymph 
Salmacis became one.] 

A. As substantive ; 

1. Zool. : An animal having combined in 
itself the characteristics of the two sexes, and 
caitable of propagating its kind without the 
intervention of any other individual of the 
same species. Occasionally human beings are 
born combining some characteristics of the 
two sexes, but every one of these is essentially 
male or female. Some of the inferior animals, 
though fewer than was once supposed, really 
combine the characters of tl*e two opposite 
sexes to such an extent as to be able to pro- 
pagate their kind. But as Sprengel, Knight, 
and Kol renter suspected, and Darwin proved, 
in the case of all hermaphrodites, two indi- 
viduals either occasionally or habitually con- 
cur in the reproduction of their kind. 

2. Hot. : Possessing both stamens and pistils 
within the same floral envelope ; bisexual. 
This is the nils rather than the exception 
among plants. 

*' A vast majority of plants are hermaphrodite *." — 
Darwin : Origin of Specie* (6th ed. }, p. 76. 

B. As adj. : Possessing to a greater or lesser 
extent the characteristics of both sexes com- 
bined in a single individual. Used both of 
animals and plants. 

“But still there are hermaphrodite animals which 
habitually pair. "—Darwin : Origin of ft pedes (6th ed. ). 

p. 76 

hermaphrodite -brig, s. [Baio, *.] 

* her -maph'- ro-dite, v.t. [Hermaphro- 
dite, $.] To unite, as two things of opposite 
sexes. 

" Divinity and n,rt were so united 
As if in him both were hermaphrodited." 

Brome : Death of Mr. Josias Shnte. 

her - maph - ro - dit - ie, her - maph - r 6- 

dlt'-ic-al, »».. [Eng. hermaphrodite) ; -ir, 
- ical .] Pertaining to, or of the nature of a 

hermaphrodite ; partaking of both sexes. 

’* Neroe’s chariot was drawne by four hcrmaphro. 
ditical mares. ’— Browne: Vulgar Errours. bk. iii., ch. 
xvii. 

* her maph ro-dit -lc-al-ly, adv. [Eng. 
hermaph ro<Utical ; -hi.) In a hermaphroditic 
manner ; after the manner of hermaphrodites. 

" Be not monstrous in iniquity ; nor hermaphrodit . 
ictiUy vitioufl .'*— Browne : Christian Morals, pt L, § 31. 

her maph' - rod - it - ism, $. [Eng. her- 

maphrodit(e) ; -ism.) The same as IIer- 

MA PH ROD ISM (q.v). 

Biol. : The state of being hermaphrodite, 
[H EnM AP1IROD1SM. ] 

Dimidiate hermaphroditism : Half or im- 
perfect hermaphroditism. It exists in the 
lobster, and occurs also in insects. Ochsen- 
lioimcr cites many instances, in fourteen of 
which the right side was male and the left 
female, while in some others it was the re- 
verse. (Chocn: Invertcbruto, lect. xv. f xviii.) 


Hermaic— hermit 


hcr-mci‘-la, s. [Etym. doubtful ; probably 
a dimiii. ; of. Fr. hervudle.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of the family Iler- 
mellida* (q.v.). 

her mel -li-doe, s. pi. [Mod. Lit. hermdl(q) 
(q.v.); Ijat. fein. pi. adj. sulf. -ui<r.] 

Zool. : A family of Annelids, order Tubieola. 
They form tribes which often do injury to the 
oyster beds in which some of them live. The 
family is often merged in Serpulidaj. 

her mc-neut'-ic, hcr-me ncut'dc al, o. 

[Gr. e/j/uTjeevrucby (hemu'neuttko*) = skilled in 
interpreting ; ippyrevryc (hervicneutvs) = an 
interpreter ; Ipfiyvevo) ( henneneuu ) = to inter- 
pret, prob. from 'Epprjs (Her mm) = Mercury.] 
Interpreting; explaining; explanatory; as, 
hermeneutic theology. 

her -me neut -te-al ly, a/lv. [Eng. her- 
meneutical; -ly.) In ii hermeneutic manner ; 
according to the recognised principles of in- 
terpretation. 

her -me neut' -ics, s. [Hermeneutic, a.] 
The art or science of the interpretation of the 
words and phrases of an author; exegesis; 
especially applied to the interpretation of 
Scripture. 

* her mc-neut' ist, s. [Gr. epfipvevnje (hrr- 
Miritcub.s) j One skilled in hermeueulies ; an 
interpreter. 

Her , -mes(pl.Hcr mae,Her -mai),s. [Gr.] 

1 . Gr. Myth. : The name giveu by the Greeks 
to the god known by the Ro- 
mans as Mercury (q.v.). 

2. Gr.Antiq. (HI.): Statue3 
of Hermes or Mercury, which 
were set up by the inhabi- 
tants of Athens at the doors 
of their houses, and some- 
times also in the peristyle. 

They consisted of a bust, af- 
fixed to a quadrangular stone 
pillar, diminishing towards 
the base. They were also set 
up to mark the boundaries 
of lands, at the junctions 
of roads, at the comers of 
streets, and in other promi- 
nent places, ami even as posts 
for ornamental railing to a 
garden. The hermes was the _ 
result of the first attempt at ^ 

the artistic development of 

the blocks of stone and wood, hermes. 

by which, in the earliest pe- 
riod of idol-worship, all the divinities were 
represeuled, simply by adding to them a 
head, in the features of which the characteris- 
tics of the god were supposed to be expressed. 
Sometimes the head was double, triple, or 
even fourfold. 

her~mc£’~I-an-ism, s. [For ctym. see def.] 
Ch. Hist. : The method of religious inquiry 
taught by George Hermes, born near Muuster 
April 22, 1775 ; in 1S19 he became Professor 
of Theology at Rome, where he died May 26, 
1S31. Hermes combined with the Roman 
Catholicism to which he was sincerely at- 
tached a strong tendency towards philosophy. 
He was of opinion that reason must first be 
exercised iu establishing a Divine revelation 
and the claims of the Church of Rome in- 
fallibly to interpret its teaching. Reason 
then itself required an implicit acceptance of 
all the doctrines of the Church. These views 
he published, in 1819, in an Introduction to 
Christian-Catholic Theology. His old students 
and other admirers, who were numerous, 
adopted his method, with the result that they 
tended to move, not towards, but away from 
the Church, in consequeuceof which the Pope, 
on Sept. 26, 1S35, issued a brief against Her- 
mes' work, which was held to be of [infidel 
tendency. A vehement controversy on the 
subject sprung up in Germany, the Prussiau 
Government, offended by the way the brief 
was carried out. coming into collision with 
the Court of Rome. 

her'-mes Ite, s. [Eng., Ac. hermes (q.v.); 
-He (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : A variety of Tetrahedrite (q.v.). 

her met ie, her met -le al, her-met- 
iqnc, o. [Fr. hervwtUjve, from Hermes (Tiis- 
megistus) = llennes (the Thrice-greatesO, a 
name given by the Neo-Platonists and others 



to the Egyptian god Thoth, the supposed In* 
ventor of chemistry, alchemy, Ac.] (£>ee N -Um 
£ Queries, Jau. 8, 18S1, p. 30 ) 

1. Of or belonging to Hermes [Etym.]. 

2. Of or belonging to alchemy or chemistry, 
which were not at the outset distinct from 
each other. 

3. Of or belonging to the hermetic philo- 
sophy or the system of medicine founded on it. 

“Ttie holy writings ot tije Egyptians, called after 
him Hermetic writings, were aacnlwd to hliu. '- .Votes 
Sr Queries, Jan. 8. 1881. p 8o, 

•1. Fitting so closely as to be air-tight, 

hermetic books, s. pi. 

1. Egyptian books: treatises on astrology. 
(Bryant.) 

2. Books treating of nuiversid principles, 
of the nature and order of celestial being*, of 
medicine, Ac. (Enfield.) 

*1 Most of the hermetic books were not 
penaed till the Christian era. 

hcr-met ie al, a. [Hermetic.] 

hermetical medicine, s. An obsolete 
system of medicine which looked for its reme- 
dies, not to nature, but to the philosophy at- 
tributed to the mystic Hermes Trismegistus. 
Astrology is used to discover the origin and 
termination of diseases, and among remedies 
which largely figure are an alkali and an acid, 

hermetical philosophy, s. A philo- 
sophy which attempted to account fur all 
physical phenomena by the operation of the 
three chemical agents— salts, sulphur, and 
mercury. 

her met'-Ic-al ly, adv. [Eng. hermetical ; 
-ly.] In a hermetical manner; chemically; 
by means of fusion ; closely ; accurately ; so 
as to exclude the passage of air. (Boyle: 
IFor/rs, i. 21.) 

* her met -ics, s. [Hermetic.] Alchemy or 

chemistry. 

hcr-min i-a, s. [Gr. 'Ep/nrJ? (Hermes) — the 
Greek god corresponding to the Latin Mercury. J 
Entorn. : The typical geuus of the family 
Hcrminidje (q.v.). 

her min' 1 dee, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. hermin(ia); 
Lat. fern. p). adj. sitff. -idee.] 

Entom. : A family of moths, group Geo- 
metrina. The antenna: of the male are ciliated 
or pubescent, rarely simple ; palpi rather 
long, ascending ; the auterior legs without 
tufts of hair; wings broad and slight; larva 
with fourteen legs, feeding exposed. Some of 
the species are called Snout Moths. (Stalnton.) 

hcr-min -i-urn, s. [Gr. «p/uus (kermis), or 
ipfxiv (hermin) = a prop, a support, specially 
a bedpost ; 4'pp.a (Itcrma) = a prop, a support.] 
Bot. : Musk-orchis, a genus of orchids, tribe 
Ophrese, family Gymnadeuidse. The Greco 
Musk-orchis, Hermi ilium Monarch w, is a plant 
of musky odour, with two lanceolate radical 
leaves, and a slender, rather lax. spike of small 
green flowers, growing wild on chalky pas- 
tures in the east and south-east of England. 
Abroad it is found in continental Europe 
Siberia, and the Himalayas. 

Her mi o ne, s. [Gr.] 

1. Gr. Myth. : A daughter of Menelaus and 
Helen, aud the wife of Orestes. 

2. Astron. : An asteroid, the 121st found. 
It was discovered by Watson on May 12, 1872. 

her -mit, * her-mite, *her~e-mite, * her- 
e-myte, * er-e mite, * er-e myte, s. 

[Fr. hermits, from Low Lat. heremita, eremita , 
from Gr. tpepunr?? ( eremites ) = a dweller in a 
desert; epyj/uia (cremia) — a desert; tpijpos 
(crctnos) = deserted, desolate ; Ital. eremita ; 
bp. eremitano.] 

I. A person who retires from society to live 
in solitary contemplation and devotion ; an 
anchoret, a recluse ; one who lives or passes 
a recluse and solitary life in religious medita- 
tion and devotion. [Eremites.] 

“The most perfect hermit t ore supposed to have 
passed many days without food, many nigiita w itbout 
sleep, and many years without speaking.’*— Oibbon: 
Decline Fall, ch xxxvli. 

* 2. A beadsmau ; one who is bound to pray 
for another. 

“We rest your hermits" Shake tp. : Macbeth. L S> 

U IAttle hermit, Little hermit-bird : 

Ornith. : Pha'rtltomis eremita , a small species 
of humming-bird. 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, cam 9 l, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p$t 
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hermit-birds, $. pi. 

Ornithology : 

1. The name given by Swainson and others 
to Mouassa, a genus of Halovonuhe, having 
abort wings and long broad tails. They often 
rise up perpendicularly ir. the air, make a 
swoop, and return to their former station. 
Habitat, Brazil. 

2. The genus Phaiilliornis, placed by Mr. 
Gould under the Trocliilidai. They build 
their nests at the extremity of leaves. 

hermit-crab, s. 

1 Sing. : ragnrus Bemhardus, or any similar 
Species ; called also the Soldier Crab. 

2. Blur. : Pagnrid.e, a family of Anomoura, 
meaning Irregular- tailed Crustaceans. The 
name hermit-crabs is given because each in- 
dividual of the family, having but a soft abdo- 
men, constituting a fleshy mass vulnerable to 
the last degree, seeks out an abandoned uni- 
valve shell of suitable size, which may be at 



once a house and a fortification. Into the 
hollow spire of this he inserts bis tail, guard- 
ing the aperture by means of his claws, which 
are very far from soft, anti by means of 
which he draws his hermitage along. When, 
as he increases in size, he feels himself 
cramped for room, he deserts the old shell, 
and takes possession of a larger one. Found 
on the United States and many other coasts. 

hermit-like, adv. Like a hermit, in 
aolitudo or reclusion. ( Cowper : The Snail ) 

hermit moths, s. pi. 

Entom. : A name given by Swainson to his 
lepidopterons family Cryptophnsidaj, which 
he makes a tribe of the Bombycides. 

hermit-seat, s. A solitary or seeluded 
abode. (Thomson: Summer, 15.) 


her mit age (age as ig),* here-myt-age, 
* er mit-age, s. [Fr. hermitage.) 

1. The cell or habitation of a hermit; a 
solitary or secluded plaee in which a recluse 
passes his life in religious meditation ami de- 
votiou ; any solitary or secluded habitation. 

"The stern old regicide, however, refused to quit his 
hermitage."— Macaulay ; Hitt. Eng., ch. v. 

2. A kind of Freneh wine, of two kinds, red 
and white, so named from a little hill near Tain, 
Department of Drome, where it is produced. 


# hcr'-mit-ar y, s. [Low Lat. hermitorium, 
ernnitoriuni , from Lat. heremita , eremita = a 
hermit; Sp. & ltal. cremitorio .] A cell for a 
hermit attached to an abbey. 


" Chappels, monasteries, hermitaries, nunneries, and 
other religious houses were used so in the time of old 
king Henry. '— Howell, bk. ii., let. 77. 


* her mit-css, s. (Eng. hermit ; -ess.] A 
female hermit. 

" Yea she doth smile, and she doth weep 
Like a youthful hermdexs." 

Coleridge ; Christabcl, pt, L (Conclas.) 

her-mit'-io-al, a. (Fr. eremitique, from 
cmih\] Pertaining to or suited for a berroit ; 
pertuiniug to a solitary or retired life; like a 
hermit. 

‘•You describe so well your hermitical state of life.” 
— Page, Let. xi. To E. lilount. 

her-mo-dac'-tyl, her-mo-dae'-tyl-us, 

s. [Gr. ’Epnv* (Hermes) (q.v.), and StbcnlAo? 
(daktulos) = linger ; the finger of Hermes or 
Mercury. So named because the bulbs have 
the form of fingers. Fr. hennodacte hermo - 
(latte ; Ger. kervuiduttel.) 

1. Pharm. (Of the form hermodactyl) : An un- 
identified bulbous root brought from Turkey, 
and formerly used as a cathartic. 

2. Bot. (Of the form hermoductylus) : A 
genus of lridaeeae, allied to Iris itself. Her- 
modactyius tuberosa is the Snake's- head Iris. 


Her mo-ge'-ni-ans, s. pi. [See def.] 

Ecclesiol. <£ Ch. Hist. : An obscure, semi- 


Christian sect, followers of Ilcrmogenea, who 
lived towards the end of the second eeiitury. 
Having tendencies to the gnosticism which 
theu nourished, he believed matter to be the 
rent of all evil, yet that from it was formed 
everything iu the world, the human soul not 
excepted. 

hern (1), s. [Heron.] 

* hern (2), * licrne, s. (O. Dut. heme, hirne; 
lcel. Aiariri.] [Hahns.] The brain, the skull. 

* hem-pan, * herne-panne, s . [Harn- 

PAN.] 

her-nan'-di-a, s. [Named after Francisco 
Hernandez, JH.D., a Spanish botanist.] 

Bot.: The typical genus of the tribe Her- 
nandiere. It consists of three or four trees 
with apetalous flowers, from the East and 
West Indies. The bark, seed, and young 
leaves of Hernandia sonora are slightly purga- 
tive. The wood of //. guianensis takes fire so 
easily that it has been used for amadou. 

her nan-di-a'~ 5 e-SB, s. pi. (Mod. Lat. her- 
vandi(a ) (q.v.) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. snflf. -accfe.] 

Bot. : An order of exogens proposed by 
Blume for the two genera Hernandia and 
I nocarpus. Limlley and others reduce the 
order to a tribe of Tliymelace®. (Her- 

KANOIEZE.) 

her n§,n'-di-e-£e, s. pi. (Mod. Lat. hernan- 
d(ia ); Lat. fem. pi. adj. sutf. -«r.] 

Bot. : A tribe of plants doubtfully placed 
under Tliymelacese. [Hernandiace.®.] 

hern'-ant, a. [Hernandia.] Of or pertaining 
to the*genus Hernandia (q.v.). 

hernant-seeds, s. pi. 

Comm. : The seeds of Hernandia ovigera, an 
Indian tree, used iu tanning. 

4 herne (1), * hirne, * hurne, s. (A.S. 
hyrne; lcel. hyrna ; O. Fris. /icrne.] A comer. 
” la Bum hume of tlie limde." 

Robert of Gloucester, p. 173. 

* herne (2), s. [Herne (2).] 

* heme-pan, s. [IIarnpan.] 

hcr'-ni-a, 5 . [Lat. = a rupture, from Gr. 
epi-o? (her nos) = a sprout.] 

Pathol. : The protrusion of some portion of 
the intestinal canal, or, in a more general 
sense, of any organ or part of an organ, from 
its natural plaee. it may arise from over- 
exertion, from a blow, &c. There are many 
varieties of hernia, as, the diaphragmatic, the 
enterovaginal, the mesenterie, the mesocolic, 
omental, perineal, the femoral, Arc ; the most 
common of all is the unguinal, occurring 
in the groin. It may be direct or internal 
and oblique or external. When a hernia can- 
not be reduced, and, above all, when it be- 
comes strangulated, it is apt to temiioate ia 
gangrene and death. 

her'-m-al, a. [Eng. herni(a) ; -af.] Of or 
pertaining to hernia. 

her-ni-ar'-I-a, s. [Mod. Lat. hemiarius — 
of, belonging to, or good for hernia. So called 
beeause tlie plant was supposed to be of use 
io hernia.] 

Bot. : Rupture-wort(Paronychieaj) ; a genus 
of lllecebraeene or Knotworts. It lias the sepals 
four to five, the petals four, five, or none ; tlie 
stamens three to five, the fruit au iudehiscent 
utricle. Hcrniaria glabra (Glabrous Rupture- 
wort) is found in the south of Englaud, 
though rarely. II. hirsute, Hairy Rupture- 
wort, is a casual plant in Warwickshire. 

her-ni 61-6 gy, 5 . [Eng. hernia, and Gr. 
Aoyos (logos) — a discourse, a treatise.] 

1. A treatise or discourse on hernia or rup- 
tures. 

2. That branch of surgery which deals with 
hernia or ruptures. 

her-ni Ot 6 my, s. (Eng. hernia , and Gr. 
Tong (tome)=a eutting, Te>r-o» (fm>m)=to cut.] 

Surg. : Au operation for strangulated hernia; 
celotoiny. 

* hern shaw, herae-shawe, *herne- 
saw, ‘ hearne sew, * her on sew, s. 

[Etym. doubtful.] A young herein (q.v.). 

•'As wlien n cast of Funleons make their flight 
At a Hernesuw, that Jyes aloft ou wing." 

Spenser : F. Q., VI. vii. 9. 


her -o, * her'-os (pi. hcr'-oc§), s. [O. 1«Y. 
hcroe, from Lat. heroem, ace. of keros = a hero, 
from Gr. rjpeos (7i«ro.»j; cogn. with Lat. vir — 
a man ; A. 8. wer ; Suns. Wrtt = a hero ; Fr. 
keros; ltal. eroe : 8p. heroc .] 

1. In Ancient Alythol. : A kind of demigod, 
the offspring of u divine Hiid a human being. 
Tlie heroes were mortal, but after death were 
admitted among the gods. 

2. A person of distinguished or extraordi- 
nary valour, daring, or enterprise, 

" How heroes rise. how patriot* wet." 

Prior Ode to th>- King (1036). 

*3. A person highly distinguished in any 
pursuit or occupation ; as, A hero in learning. 

•i. The principal character in a novel, play, 
poem, Ac. ; the character which has the prin- 
cipal share in the development of the story 
or plot. 

" I want a hero: an uncommon want 
When every year aud mouth sends forth & new one." 

Ityron: Don Juan. 1. L 

hero -children, s.pl. 

Anthrop. d> Comp. Relig. : Tylor's name for 
those children, remarkable in mythology, 
whom Cox, following Grimm, calls Fatal Chil- 
dren. Legend relates that they were exposed, 
suckled by wild beasts, brought up by herds- 
men, and, when they came to man's estate, 
became national heroes. In many cases they 
unconsciously fulfilled the warnings of some 
oracle by destroying their parents. Some- 
times, as with Kemua and Romulus, one parent 
is supposed to have been divine ; or, the birth 
to have been attended with portents, as iu 
the case of Cyrus. Many instances occur in 
Aryan mythology and folklore, and even the 
aavage Y urac-ares, of Brazil, have a divine hero 
who was suckled by a jaguar. (Tylor: Primi- 
tive Culture , i. 282.) 

* hero errant, s. A wandering hero; a 
knight-errant. 

hero-worship, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : Exeessive honour or respect 
paid to any great man. 

" Wliat I cull If n-o-worship8.il d the Heroic in human 
a flairs. “—Carlyle : Heroes & Hero-worship, lect. i. 

2. Compar. Iielig.: Anthropomorphic worship 
of a Nature force, or the dedication of a hero. 
Carlyle (/Zeroes, lect. i. ) instances Odin as an 
exumplitication of the former case ; Greek and 
Roman mythology are full of instances of the 
latter ‘Glad stone (Juventus Mundi, eh. viii.) 
says that “ the deification of heroes in tlie age 
of Homer was rare, and merely titnlar.” In 
Virgil's time it had developed into a cult, as 
is proved by his apostrophe to Augustus, 
“ Et votis jam nunc nssuesce voeari " (Georg. 
i. 42.) 

" Hero-toorship weaves a spell around people when 
they approach anything Christian."— M. D. Conway: 
Lessotis/or the Day, L C 

Her'-O, S. (See compound.] 

Hero’s fountain, s. [Fountain (3).] 

Her-o'-di-ans, s.pl. (Gr. ‘Hpwfitarot (Hero- 

dianol). See def.] 

Jewish History: A short-lived party, who, 
for some reason or other, rallied round Herod 
the Tetrarcli. As Herod had too little force 
of character to inspire enthusiasm, it was 
evidently his position which gained him fol- 
lowers. Now that JucUea had a Roman 
governor, Herod of Galilee was the leading 
representative of Jewish nationality menaced 
by Rome. Similarly, the Pharisees were the 
defenders of the national faitli against the 
influx of classic ethnicism. These united 
to entangle and destroy Jesus. (Matt, xxii 
15, 16 ; Murk iii. 6. xii. 13.) 

*her''6-ess, s. (Eng. hero ; -css.) A female 

hero ; a heroine. 

" All the heroe sites In Pluto's house." 

Chapman ; Homer ; Odyssey xi, 

he-ro'-ie, "he ro ldc, * he-ro-icke, a. 

k s. [Fr. he r< ague ; from Lat. heroicus ; Gr. 
Tfpuntfos (heroikos), from rjpus (herds) = a hero; 
Sp. heroieo; ltal. mueo.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Pertaining to or becoming a hero ; charao- 
teristic of a hero. 

"The heroic death of his father ' —Macaulay : Hut. 

Eng., ch. li. 

2. Having the character, qualities, or attri- 
butes of a hero ; bold, brave, intrepid. 

M Cook— lain eiitcd, and with tears as Just 

As ever mingled with heroic dust" 

Cowper : Charity, 5M. 


boil, boit; pout, j6\Vl ; eat, £ell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ; expect, Xenophon, exist. ing. 
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S. Producing heroes. 

*• BetDg but the fourth of that herolek line." 

Shaketp. : 1 Henry VI., 1L 6. 

4, Relating to or describing the deeds of 
heroes. 

•• All things became 
Slaves to my holy ami heroic verse " 

Shelley : fie volt of Islam, ti. SO, 

5. Used in heroic poetry ; as, heroic verse, 
»n heroic foot, &c. 

B. vLs substantive : 

1. An heroic verse. 

“Torn Otway came next, Tom Rhxdweli's dear Zany. 
And swears for heroic*, he writes best of any." 

liuehrtter : Trial fur the Bay*. 

* 2. A hero. 

*[ To {io into heroics: To use high-flown or 
bombastic language. 

hcroie-age, s. 

Gr. Myth . : The age in which heroes or demi- 
gods were supposed to have lived; it imme- 
diately preceded the historic age. 

heroic-treatment, *. The application 
of remedies of a violent character. 

heroie verse, s. In English, German, and 
Italian poetry the iambic of ten syllables; in 
French, the iambic of twelve syllables ; and 
in Latin and Greek poetry the hexameter. 
[Iambic, Hexameter.) 

• he ro ie. v.t. [Heroic, a. & s.) To cele- 
brate in hemic verse. (Nashe : Lenten Stuff?.) 

be ro’ 1C al, a. [Eng. heroic; -aZ.] The 
same as Heroic (q.v.). 

he ro' lc-al-ly, adv . [Eng. heroieal; -ly.) 
In an hemic manner ; like a hero. 

"The Duke of Albemarle (the noted Monk) heroically 
stayed in town during the dreadful pestileuce."— • 
Pennant. London, p. 214. 

ae-ro'-ic-al-ness, s. [Eng. heroieal; -Tirss.) 
The quality or state of being heroieal ; heroism. 

•he ro ie ly, *he-ro'-iek-Iy, adv, [Eng. 
heroic ; -Zy.) In an heroic manner ; heroically. 

“ Samson bath quit himself 
Like Samson, and heroicty hath finished 
A life heroic." Milton ; Sainton Agonistet, 1 ,7 10. 

hero' 10 -n ess, * he- ro iek nesse, s. 

[Eng. heroic; -ness.] The quality of being 
heroic ; heroicalness. 

“There is more bappynesse in the oae. hut more 
heroicknette In the other."— Mount agu : Devoute /.i- 
tayet, pL t 14, 5 a 

hS-ro i-eom'-ie, he ro i com’ ie al, a. 

[Eng. hero , and comic, cemicoZ.] Consisting 
of the heroic and the comical ; burleso ae. 

* her' 6 id, s. [Lat. herois (gen. heroidis); 
Gr. ripo>i<; (Aerois).] A poem in epistolary 
form, supposed to contain the sentiments of 
some hero or heroine ; named after the Hero* 
ides of Ovid. 

*he ro' i fy, v.t. [Eng. hero; suff. -/y.) To 
make a hero or heroic. 

her -6 ine, s. [Fr., from Lat., Gr. ypwvq 
(Aero inf), fem. of rjptu? (fteros) = a hero.] 

]. A female hero ; a female of extraordinary 
courage, daring, or bravery. 

" For these, each Hero nil his |>ower displays. 

Each tluiid Heroine shrinks before your gaze.'* 
Byron : A n OccrixzouaZ Prologue 

2. The principal female character in a play, 
novel, poem, romance, &c. 

“Take Lilia, then, for heroine " 

Tennyson ■ Princes* (Prol.). 217. 

•her-6 me, v.i. [Heroine, s.] To act or play 
the heroine. (Sterne: Tristram Shandy, i. 92.) 

hcr’-o -ism, s [Eng. hero; -ism; Fr. hero- 
ism?.] ‘‘The quality or character of a hero; 
heroic qualities or actions ; bravery, in- 
trepidity. 

“Civilized nations will admire the calm herohm of 
the sufferer, but execrate the custom." — Cogan: On 
the Passions, pt. ii., dis. 2, ch. it 

her on, hern, * hair on, * heir - one, 
* heir - oun, * her - oun, s. [Fr. heron ; 
Prnv. aiqms ; Sp. aqro ; Ital. aghirone ; Sw. 
hnger ; Dan. heire, all from O. XL Ger. heigir, 
he'ifjer , heigero , heigro.] 

Ornithology ; 

1. Singular: 

(11 A wading bird, Ardea ctnerea, found in 
Britain. [Ardea.] 

(2) The genus Ardea. 

2. PI. : The family Ardeida* (q.v.). 

% Night heron: [NvmooRAX]. 


heron’s bill, s. 

Hot. : The genua Erodium, called alco 
Stnrk'a-bill. [Erodium.] Loudon has the 
first, Hooker & Amott have the second name. 

* her on er, * her on ere, s. [Eng. heron ; 
-er.] A hawk trained to fly at herons. 

" Both her oner and fsucon for riiHTf 

Chaucer: Troilut, hk. iv. 

her' on ry, $. [Eng. heron; - ry .] A place 
where herons breed. 

" A large heronry above three mii»-a distant from 
me."— Derham : Physvco- Theology, bk. l\ .. ciu i v. 
(Note 25. ) 

’her on sewe, *her -on shaw, s. [Hern- 

SHAW.j 

* her-o-ol’-o gist, s. [Eng. hero ; Gr. Aoyo* 
(logos) = a discourse, and Eng. sufL -ist.] One 
who writes or discourses about heroes. 

•he ros, s. [Hero.) 

her'- 6 ship, s. [Eng. Aero ,* -ship.] The 
character, position, or state of a hero. 

“ His three years of herothip expired." 

Cotoper : Task, iv. C44. 

* her' pe, s. [Gr. apTrrj ( harpe ).] The falcated 
sword of Perse ua ; a harlequin’s wooden 
sword. 

her'-pes, [Gr. t'pmjs (Acrp&s), from epirw 
(herpoY— to creep.] 

Path. : A skin affection, composed of 
vesicles grouped on an inflamed surface, as in 
the lip ( herpes labialis) in pneumonia, or aa 
shingles (herpes zoster), where they form a belt 
round half the body, never meeting, notwith- 
standing the old superstition that such meet- 
ing is fatal ; painful and affecting the nerves 
and general health. Nervine tonics internally, 
and cooling unguents or lotions are the neces- 
sary treatment. Duration, from sixteen to 
twenty days. 

her-pes’ te^, s. [Gr. epjreanjs (herpestes) = 
a creeping tiling.) 

Zool. : Ichneumon, a genus of small carni- 
vorous mammals, family Viverridse. They 
have short feet, with five half pahnated toes, 
a long body and tail. Herpestes Ichneumon is 
the Egyptian Ichneumon (q.v.). [MuNoooa.] 

her-pes-ti^i, s. [Herpestes.] 

Bot. : A genus of Scrophulariaceie, sub-tribe 
Engratioleue. Herpestis amara, an Indian herb, 
is very bitter. 

her-pet'ie, a. [Gr. tpirgs (herpes), genit. 
epTTTjro* (herpetos) = herpes (q.v.); -ic.) Re- 
sembling or partaking of the nature of herpes 
in particular, or cutaneous eruptions generally. 

her-pet-o log* ie, her-pet-6 log'-ie-al, 

a. [Eng. herpctolog(y) ; - ic, -iced.] Pertaining 
to or connected with herpetology (q.v.). 

hcr-pet-ol'-O- gist, s. [Eng. herpetnlog(y) ; 
-ist] One skilled in, or devoted to, the study 
of herpetology. 

her --pet-ol'-O-gy, S. [Gr. kpnerov (herpeton) 
= a reptile, a creeping thing, and Aoyo? (logos) 
= a discourse.] The department of natural 
science which treats of reptiles. 

her '-pet-on, s. [Gr. epn erov (herpeton) = a 
creeping thing, a reptile, from tpirw (herpo) = 
to creep.] 

Zool. ; A genua of reptiles having two soft 
prominences covered with scales at the end of 
the muzzle. Akin to Eryx. Merrem calls it 
Rbinopirus. 

her pet-ot'-o mist, s. [Eng. herpetot<m(y) ; 
•vsb] 

Anat. dt Zool.: One who for purposes of 
study or research anatomises reptiles. 

her-pet-ot 6-my, $. [Gr. epirerov (herpeton) 
— a creeping thing, and ropy (tome) = a 
cutting.] 

Anat. <£ Zool: The anatomy of reptiles, a 
department of zootomy. 

herr, s. [Ger.] A title of respect given to 
gentlemen of position in Germany, and equi- 
valent to the English Mr. 

hor-rer'-ite, s. [From Herrera, who analysed 
it.) 

Min. : A cupreous Smithsonite, an apple- 
green variety of Smithsonite. 


her'-ririg. *her ing, «. A a. [A S. herring, 
hierauj ; L>ul. haring (N.H); Ger. haring; 
M. IX. Ger. herinc ; O. H. Ger. herlnch, harine, 
in th« opinion of Webster and Malm from O. 
JX. Ger. fieri ; Goth, harjis - an army, In ullu- 
aion to (he shoals in which herrings appear; 
Fr. hareng ; Vrov. & Sp. arenc; Port, arengue ; 
Ital. aringa ] 

A. As substantive : 

lchlhy., Ord. Lang., Comm., <£c. : A well- 
known fish, Clupcu harengus. The head is 
one-fifth its total lengtli; there are small 
te< th in both jaws; the suboperculum is 
rounded ; the ventral tins begin under the 
middle of the dorsal ; the anal has sixteen 
rays. Upper parts blue or green, lower ones 
silvery- white. Length, ten or twelve inches. 
Fond, the eggs of fishes, small crabs, and 
worms. Formerly it was supposed that the 
herrings migrated in two great shoals every 
auinmer from the northern Seas to the coasts 
of Britain and France, returning in winter to 
seek an asylum under the polar ice, but now 
it is known that the herring lives all the >ear 
round in the deep watera of the ocean, visiting 
the shallower water, though not always the 
same portions, in August and September, and 
continuing to October and November, by 
which time they have spawned. In 1884, 
Dr. James Cossar Ewart, Professor of Naitiral 
History at Edinburgh, discovered and exa- 
mined their spawn. The herring is of immense 
economic value. Those taken in the north of 
France are Xzetter than those caught further 
south. The southern limit of the species 
seems to be about 45° N. lat. It does not 
seem to have been known to the Greeks and 
Romans. Nearly 70,000 eggs have been found 
in a single female, and the species continues 
to swarm though caught in countless numbers 
by men, besides being preyed upon by whales, 
seals, sharks, predatory birds, &c. Dr. Gun- 
ther considers the Whitebait (Clvpea albo) aa 
the young of the herring, but this opinion is 
by no means universal. The Herring of the 
rivers of the Ea*tero l T nited States, the Ale- 
wife (AZoaa tyrannus) is not a true Herring, but 
belongs to the 6ame genus as the shad. It 
ascends the rivers from Chesapeake Bay north- 
ward to spawn, and is taken in great numbers. 
It is considered in this country much superior 
to the European Herring. Large quantities 
are salted and exported to the West Indies. 
The true Herring also occurs on the American 
side of the Atlantic, and iu the seas to the 
north of Asia, 

B. vis adj. : Of or belonging to the fish 
described under A, or its near allies. 

King of the Herrings : [Chimera). 

herring-bliss, s. A boat of ten to fifteen 
tons used iu the herring fishery. 

" The tonnage bounty upon the herring-butt fishery 
hiw heetl at thirty 6hillingt per tou." —Smith . Wealth 
OfSatioiu, bk. iv., cb. v. 

herring -cur er, s. One w'hose business 
or profession it is to salt, dry, aod prepare 
■ herrings for the market. 

herring fishery, s. 

1. The act or practice of fishing for herrings. 
The English, it is said, commenced it about 
the eighth century, the Dutch following about 
1164. The art of pickling or salting herrings 
is ascribed to a certain Beukel* or Beukelson 
of Biorvliet, near Sluys, who died in X397 ; a 
tomb was erected in liis honour by Charles V. 
In 1357 the “Statute of Herrings” brought 
the English fishery under Government con- 
trol. The artificial propagation of the Herriog 
is now an established governmental undertak- 
ing. It was first successfully performed in 
1862, in Scotland. Xt has since been carried 
out by the United States Fish Commission, tho 
German Fishery Commission, Ac. 

2. A place or locality where herrings are 
fished for. 

herring gull, s. 

Ornith. : Larvs argentatus, sometimes called 
the Silvery Gull. It is a common British 
species. 

herring-pond, s. The ocean. (Slang.) 

% To be sent across the herring-pond : To be 
transported. 

herring-silver, s . A composition in 
money for the custom of supplying herrings 
to a religions house. (ITAarZon.) 

her -ring-bone, s. & a. [Eog. Acrrit g, and 

j bone. 1 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wc, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mu to, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, te, oo = e; ey = a. qu =• kw. 


herringbone— Hosper 
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A. As substantive : 

I Ord. Lang. ; The bona of a herring. 

H Technically: 

1. Masonry : Rows of atone or paving-blocks 



HEHR1NO BONE MASONRY AT COLCHESTER 
CASTLE. 


iloping in different directions in alternate rows. 

2. Build. : Strutting-pieces between joists, 
mid diagonally from the top of one to the 
bottom of another, to prevent lateral deflection. 

3. Sewing : A cross-stitch in which the 
threads are laid diagonally in rows. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to or resembling the 
apine of a herring ; hence applied to courses 
of stone, stitches, Arc., laid angularly, so that 
those in each course are laid obliquely to the 
right and left alternately. 

" In their texture may be traced the nntterne of 
herringbone, chevron, and saltire work. — Wilton ; 
Prehistoric Annalt of Scotland, L <29. 

herringbone-stitch, s. 

Sewing: The same as Herrinosone, A. II. S. 
herringbone-worli, s. 

Mason. : The same as H errinobone, A. II. 3. 

her'-rihg-bone, v.t. [HERRiNoaoxE, s.) To 
sew or stitch with herringbone-stitch. 

herrn'-hut-er, s. [Named from Herrahut, 
in Saxony.] 

Ecclesiol. £ Ch. Hist . : [Moravians], 

her'-ry, v.t. [Harry,] To plunder; to rob; 
to harry. (Bums: Hee Balou.) 

her-ry-ment, s. [Eng. hen'y; - ment .] The 
act of plundering ; devastation ; pillage. 

*' The herryment and ruin of the country.” 

Burra: Brigs of Ayr. 

her§, poss. pro. [Her, pro.] Of or belonging 
to her ; the form of the pronoun used when the 
object referred to lias preceded ; it is a double 
genitive, aud cannot be joined to a noun. 

* hcr'-sal, s. [Rehearsal.] 

Her'-s^hel, s. [Sir Wra. Herscbel, the dis- 
coverer.] [Herschelian.] 

Astron. : The planet called also Georgium 
Sidus, and Uranus (q.v.). 

Her-SQhel'-i-an, a. [For etym. ses def.] 

Opt cs £ Astron. : Of or belonging to the 
family of Herscbel, and specially to Sir Wm. 
Herscbel, astronomer to George HI., bom 
Nov. 15, 1738, died August 23, 1822. 

Herschelian rays, s. pi. 

Optics , £c. : Noo-luminous rays outside the 
red of the solar specrum. They were first 
discovered by Sir W. Herscbel. 

Herschelian telescope, $. 

Optic. Instr. : A telescope constructed by 
Sir William Herscliel, in 17S9, or any one of a 
similar type. The mirror was so inclined that 
the image of a star was formed on the side of 
the telescope near the eye-piece, hence it was 
sometimes called the front-view telescope. 
The rays undergo only a single reflection, and 
there is therefore but little loss of light. The 
magnifying power is the quotient when the 
ow erf til focal distance of the mirror is divided 
y the focal distance of the eye-piece. The 
Instrument constructed by Herscbel was forty 
feet long, with a mirror of fifty inches dia- 
meter. It was the most magnificent telescope 
which had ever been made, and was not ex- 
ceeded till that of Earl Rosse was con- 
structed. [Telescope.] 


Her'-SQhel ite, $. [Named after Sir John 
Herscnel.j 

Min. : An orthorhombic, colourless, or 
white translucent mineral of somewhat vit- 
reous lustre, optically biaxiaL Hardness, 
6*5; ap. gr, 2*06. Comp.: Silica, 46' 40 to 
47*40 ; alumina, 19*21 to 20*90 ; lime, 0 38 to 
4*75 ; soda, 5*27 to 9*35 ; potassa, 2*8S to 4 ’39, 
and water, 17*65 to 17*80. Found at Aci Heal 
in Sicily. 

herse, hearso, s. [Hearse.] 

1. Ordinary Language ; 

* 1. A framework whereon lighted candles 
were fixed, and which was used as a temporary 
canopy over the coflius of distinguished per- 
sons during the funeral ceremonies. 

" For the Zaire damzrll from the holy herte. 

Her loue-aicke heart to other thoughts did ateale.” 
Spenser . /*. III. ii. 48. 

2. A temporary monument raised over a 
grave ; a framework over an effigy on a tomb. 

3. A carriage in which corpses are drawn to 
the grave. 

4. (Sea extract.) 

" Herte ts the solemn® obsequle At funeralles." 

Spenser : Shepheards Calender ; Nov. 

II. Technically : 

I. Fort. : A kind of gate or portcullis, with 
iron liars like a harrow, set in with iron pikea, 
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placed above gates, and lowered to impede the 
advance of an enemy. (Voyle.) 

2. Skin-dressing: A rectangular frame for 
stretching a skin, which is to remove its 
wrinkles and hold it while being scraped. 
Skins for parchment are thus stretched for 
fleshing, scraping, aud grinding. 

* herse, v.t. [Hearse, v.] 

herse, a. [Hoarse.] 

herself ', * hir-self, pron. [Eng. her , and 
sc(/.] The reflexive form of feminine pronoun 
of tbe third person siogular ; also used in em- 
phasis. 

her se lyke. a. [Hearselike.] 

* her-ship, s. [A.S. hcrian = to plunder ; 
-ship.] 

1. Plunder, pillage, destruction. 

“It grieved him (he said) to eee sic hership and waste 
and depredntiou." — Scott : Hob Hoy, ch. xxvi. 

2. The crime or offence of driving or carry- 
ing off cattle by force ; cattle-lifting. 

3. The cattle so driven or carried off. 

hers’-il-lon, s. [Fr.] 

Fort. : A beam, frame, or plank set with 
spikes to stop a breach or way ; a herse, a 
cheval-de-frise (q.v.). 

herst-pan, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A frying- 
pan. 

* hert (I), s. [Heart.) 

* hert (2), s. [Hart.] 

* herte, v.t. [Hurt, v.) 

* herte (I), s. [Hurt, $.] 

* herte (2), s. [Heart.] 

* herte-les, a. [Heartless.) 

Her -tha, s. [See def.] 

1. Religions: The goddess of Earth, wor- 
shipped by the ancient Germans. According 
to Tacitus ( Germania , 40), she was adored 
chiefly among the Suevi, her sanctuary 
being in a grove oo au island in the sea. 


Hometimea she Issues from her island, take# 
her seat in her chariot drawn by cows, and 
goes out through the world, with the ellect of 
making peace everywhere prevail. 

2. Astron. : Au asteroid, the 135th found. 
It was discovered by Peters, Feb. 18, 1874. 

* hert ly, a. [Mid. Eng. hert = heart ; -ly.] 
Hearty. 

* her'-jf, v.t. [A.S. herian.] To praise, to 
*' "ship, to honour, to glorify. 

" Bery with hyuma thy lasses gloue." 

$i*‘nter • She pwardt Calender ; Feb. 

* her-y-goud, s. [Etyrn. doubtful.] A cloak, 

* her’-y-ihg, s. [IlEnv.) Praise, worship, 
honour. 

Be-si od’-Ic, a. [See def.] Contained in, 
resembling, or connected with the poems of 
Hesiod, said to have beeo born at Ascra, at 
the foot of Mount Helicon. Liddell and Scott 
put the date of Hesiod about 100 years later 
than that of Homer. 

" In the Hrtiodin Theogony. Hyi>eriAn become* hla 
father. "—Cox: Aryan Mythology (ed. IW2), p. 2M. 

* hes'-i-tan- $y, s. [Lat. hnisitantia, from 
h/csitans t pr. par. of hcesito = to atiek fast] 
Hesitation, uncertainty, doubt, vacillation, 
indecision. 

“The Spirit of God. which take* away all douhtlng* 
and hetitanciet, and fills us with a full assunmceU* — 
Hopkint : Sermon 13. 

* he§'-i-tant, a. [Lat. hcesitans, pr. par. of 
Zucsifo = to stick fust.) Hesitating, dubious, 
in doubt; not ready in speech or action. 

* he§'-i tant ly, adi\ [Eng. hesitant: -ly.] 
In a hesitating manner; with hesitation or 
doubt 

" My being wout to speak rather doubtfully or 
hesitantly."— Boyle : Works. L (To the Reader.) 

hc§'-i-tate, v.i. [Lat hcesitatus, pa. par. of 
h/esito r= to stick fast, from hcesum , a up. of 
hereo — to stick ; Fr. hesiter.] 

1. To stop or pause in action : to be doubt* 
ful or undecided as to fact, principle, or deter- 
mination ; to be in suspense or uncertainty ; 
not to be ready or prompt in word or action. 

2. To stammer, to stutter, to be slow of 
to falter in speaking. 

^1 (1) With regard to the cause, a hesitation 
results from the state of the mind, and an 
interruption in the train of thoughts ; to falter 
arises from a perturbed state of feeling. The 
slightest difficulty in uttering words consti- 
tutes a hesitation ; a pause or the repetition 
of a word may be termed hesitating: but to 
falter supposes a failure in the voice ss well as 
the lips when they refuse to do their office. 
(Craftft : Eng. Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between to hesitate 
and to demur , see Demur. 

he§'-l-tat-lrig, pr. par., a., & s. [Hesitate.) 
A. B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (Ses 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : Hesitation, doubt, uncer- 
tainty. 

hes'-l-tat irig-ly, adv. [Eng. hesitatingly; 
-ly.] In a hesitating, doubtful, or uncertain 
manner. 

hes-i ta’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. hersitatio, 
from hrrsitatus. pa. par. of hcesito — to stick 
fast; Sp. ftesUacioa.] 

1. Doubt ; uncertainty of opinion or deci- 
sion ; a state of suspense or indeei&iou as to 
fact, priuciples, or determination. 

“To banish hesitation, and proclaim 
His happiness her dear, her only aim." 

Coirper : Hope. 63. 

2. A atammeriog, stuttering, or faltering in 
speech. 

“Many clergymen write in so diminutive a manner, 
with such frequent blots ami intcrliueatlulrs, that 
they are hardly able to go ou without perpetual Kui. 
tat ions."— Swift. 

* hc^'-l-ta-tive, a. [Eng. hesitat(e) ; -(re.) 
Inclined to or showing hesitation, doubt, or 
indecision. 

* hes'-l-td-tdr-y, a. [Eng. hesitat(e ); -ory.) 
Vacillating. (Xorth : Exarnen , p. 590.) 

hesp, s. [Hasp.] 

I Hes-per, s. [Lat hesperus ; Gr. 2<nrcpoy.) 
Tlie eveoing star. 


b8fL b 6$; potlt, jdtfrl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, henph ; go. gem ; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = t 
-clan, -tian — shan, -tion, -si on = shun ; -tion, - 9 ion = zhim. -clous, -tlons, -sions = shus. -hie, -die, A 2 . = b^L, doL 
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hesperetic— heterocercal 


hes-per-et'-ic, a. [Eng., &c. hes}>eret(in) ; 
•ie . j See the compound, 
hespere tic -acid, s. 

Chem . ; Ci 0 H l0 t > 4‘ Obtained by the fiction 
of alkalis on liesperidin. It melts at 225“. 
Fused with caustic potash, it is decomposed 
into acetic and protoeatechuic acids, hydro* 
gen being liberated. 

bes-per'-e tin, a (Eng., &c ..hesper(idin) ; 

* din . } 

Cium .: CensOvCjftlloOa. It. Is obtained 
along with glucose by the action of ouu to 
acids ©a liesperidin. It is recrystallized from 
ether ; the crystals arc white, and melt nt 
223°. JJesperetio is really insoluble in alco* 
hoi. Healed to 100’ with caustic potash, it 
yields hesperetic acid and phloro-glucin. 

Hes-per'-i-a, s. [ Lat. ; Gr. *EaTrr,pta (tfespt- 
via ) = the Western land (Italy or Spain).] 

1, Astron. : An asteroid, the 01)th found ; 
discovered t*y Seiaparcili, April 29, IS01, when 
the astronomer Luther lirst saw Leto, 

2. Entom . : The typical genus of the family 
tlesperidaj (q.v.). The species fly with extreme 
rapidity. 

♦ hes-per'-i-an, a. & s. (Lat. hesperius, 
from hespents = l lie evening star ; Or. Krrrepo? 
(hesperos ) ; Lat. vesper = the evening.] 

A. As aelj. : Situated at or iu the west ; 
western. 

••Those Hesperian gardens famed of old.- 

Milton : P. L.. ni. S '8. 

E. As subst. : Au inhabitant or native of a 
western country. 

hcs-per'-i-dte, hes-per-i'-i-dea, s.pl. 
[Lat. hesper(ia); fern. pi. adj. suft. -tdrr.) 

Entom. : A family of Rhopalocera (Butter- 
flies). The antenute, wliicii are widely sepa- 
rated, are long and abruptly booked ; the 
body is robust ; the six bgs of uuifoim size. 
The flight is short ami jerking, whence they 
are popularly called Skippers. Larva. like 
that of the cabbage butterfly, but with a 
much larger head. It rolls leaves into cylin- 
drical sheaths ; the chrysalis is enclosed in a 
transparent cocoon. Seven species are British. 

A common one in England is Pamphiht Syl- 
van us, or the Large Skipper. [Skipper.) 

hes-per-id-e-00, s. pi [Lat. hesper(is) 
(q.v.); fern. pi. adj. suff. -idee?.] 

Dot.: An order in Linnaeus's Xatural System 
of Butany. He included under it the gcoera 
Citrus, Styrax, aud Gareiuia. 

hes-per -i dcne, s. (Mod. Lat. hesperid(&ce); 
-ene. ) 

Chcm. : C 10 H 16 . A terpene contained In the 
volatile oil of orange peel. It boils at ITS®. 
Heated with phosphorus peutasuiphide, it 
yields cymene. 

* Hes-per' -i-des, s. [Gr ] 

Greek Mythology : 

1. The daughters of Night or the grand- 
daughters of Hesperus, the brother of Atlas, 
three or seven in number, possessors of the 
fabulous garden of golden fruit watched over 
by aa enchanted dragon at the western ex- 
tremity of the earth. It was one of the 
labours of Hercules to proeure some of these 
golden apples. 

2. The garden watched over by the Hes- 

perides. _ 

•‘ Ta not love a Hercules, 

Still climbuu; trees In tlie Hc&peride* /** 

Hhaketp. : Loves Labours Lost , iv* 8. 

bes-p er'-i-din, hes-per'-i dme, s. [Mod. 

Lat. hesperid(etr) ; -in, -ine (Chem.) (q.v.).] 
Chcm. : C.>.Ho 6 0i 2 . A glucoside extracted 
from dry, unripe bitter oranges. They arc 
exhausted with water, and the residue is 
treated with a mixture of equal parts of alco- 
hol and water, containing one per cent, of 
caustic potash ; oa adding HC1, impure lies- 
peridin separates out. It crystallizes from 
water, alcolml, or dilute acids io white, mi- 
croscopic needles. It is iusolnble in ether; 
it is soluble in dilute potash, and the solution 
becomes orange yellow on standing ; when 
this solution is evaporated to dryness, ami 
the residue treated with dilute sulphuric acid, 
It turns red, then violet. Fused with caustic 
potash, liesperidin yields protoeatechuic amd. 

hes per -id'-l um, s. (Dimin. form of Lat. 
hesperis; Gr. To-rrepi? (hesperis). genit. Zaire 
ptSos ( hesperidns ) = the evening; pi. =■ the 


llesperides, to the gulden fruit in whose 
garden tlie orange is here compared.] 

Bot.: A nuuiy-celled, few-seeded eoperior 
indeliisceut fruit, covered by a s^ngy sepnr* 
uble rind, formed by tlie thickening of the 
meaocarp; the endocarp, which is mem- 
branous. forming several loculamcnta, casdy 
separable from each other, and containing a 
mass of pulp in which the seeds aro imbedded. 
Example, tlie orange. Lind lev places the 
Ilesperidium under Ilia class Syncurpl. 

hes per-i'-i-dio, s. pi [Uesi’eiud.e.) 

hca'-pcr-lS, s. [Lat. hesperis; Gr. eairepis 
(hesperis) = as adj., western; as subst., the 
night-scented gillyflower.] 

But. : Dame’s-violet, a genus of cruciferous 
plants, family Sisyxnbridse. Hesperis matron- 
alls, a plant with white or lilac flowers, 
odorous in the evening, is an escape in Britain. 

It is wild in continental Europe and the tem- 
perate parts of Asia. 

hes-per-or'-nis, 8 . [Gr. ianepb (hesperis) = 
western, and opei? (oriiLs)~ a bird.) 

Omith . ; A fossil bird, the typical one of 
the order Odontohw, sub-class Odoutoriiithes. 
Jlcsperomis regalis has been described by 
Prof. Marsh from theCretaceons rocks of North 
America. It resembles a diver, Colymbus, 
bnt has teeth In its jaw, aud only rudimeu- 
tary wings. 

Hos -per-us, «. [Lucifer.] 

hes -sen-berg-ite, s. (Named after F. Hes- 
seoberg, a crystallographer <at Frankfort-ou- 
tho Maine ; Ger. hessenbergit.] 

Mm. : A monoclinic transparent colourless 
or bluish mineral of adamantine lustre, found 
Imbedded in crystals of hematite at Mount 
Fibia, west of the hospice of St. Gotha. (Dana.) 

* Hes'-senes, 5. pi (Essenes.) 

Hes'-Sl-an, a. & s. (Eng. lkss(e) ; daft.] 

A. As adj . ; Of or belonging to Hesse in 
Germany. 

E. Ms substantive : 

1. A native of Hesse. 

2. A Hessian -boot. 

Hessian-bit, 5. 

Saddlery : A peculiar kind of joiuted bit Cor 
bridles. 

Hessian - boot, a A 

kind of top-boot. 

•* Or grant the hour be all too 

BUOIl 

For IT'Ssian-boot and panta- 
loon." . 

Scott: Bridal of Triermain, ii. 

Hessian-fly, s. 

Entom. , dc. : Cecidomyia 
destructor , a small dipterous 
insect of the family Tipulidm, 
the larva of which attacks 
corn crops ia the 
U nited States. In 
17SS a panic arose 
ia this coualry re- 
garding the daa- 
ger of biiuging 
over tlie fly, but 
it proved to be as 
needless as the more recent one about the 
Colorado beetle. (Kirby £ Spence , <fcc.) 

boss-ite, s. [Named from Hess, who de- 
scribed it.] 

Min. : An orthorhombic gray sectile mineral 
of metallic lustre. Hardness, 2 to 3’5 ; sp. gr., 
8-3 to So>. Ctmipos. : tellurium, 37*2 ; silver, 
C2*8= 100. Found ia the Altai Mountains in 
a talcose rock, also in Transylvauia aud Hun- 
gary. (Dam.) 

hest, * heste, s. [A.S. hoes - a command, 
from hatan = to commaad ; IceL heit = a vow, 
hrita = to call, to promise ; O. II. Gcr. heis 
(Ger. geheiss) ~ a command, from O. II. G r. 
hcUan (Ger. heissen) = to command ; Goth. 
haitan = to command.] A command, au in- 
junction, a precept. 

•‘ You In man7 a danger true. 

At Duncau's hert your blades that drew. 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, UL 18. 

# hes -ter, hes’-tern, * hes-ter'-nol, a. 

[Lat. hesternus , from herl = yesterday.] Per- 
taining to yesterday. 

•Tf R chronicler should misreport exjiloy^es that 
were eutirpi i»ed but hes tern day.' — Holt tithed. 
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Hes'-ti-a, 5. [Gr.] 

1. Grade 1 Myth.; The Greek eqalvoleut of 
the l^atiu Vesta (q.v.). 

2. A sir on. : An asteroid, the forty-sixth 
found. It was discovered by Poguou, August 
1(3, 1857. 

* ho'- sy - cb&at, a. [Gr. T)avx<vrrq* (idsur 
dutsl.s) = oue who leads a retlre»l life a 
hcrudt ; ijirvx« (hisuchos) m quiet, Calm ; 
iiavxdfr (lilsucJiacd) = to bo quiet, Still, or 
calm.] 

Church History , <ta ; 

L Gen. ; A quietist (q.v.). 

2. Spec. : A fraternity of qnlctlst raonka, who 
laid a monastery at Mount Athoa. Their case 
was brought before two couuclls held at Cou- 
atantiuople In 1314 and 1351, at both of which 
tiiey triumphed. Called also Omphalopuuchol 
(Navel-souls), Massalians, aud Euchltea. 

bet, a. IHot.] (Scotch.) 

* het (l), * bette (1), pret. qfv. [Heat, <?.) 

* bet (2), • bete, * bette (2), pret . of v. 
[A.S. hdtan.) Was named. [Uight ] 

* het'-ar-xsm, * bet'-alr-lsm, s. [Gr. JraTpa 

(Jutairu) rf. a female cuiiq^nion, and bat pl£u» 
(hetairizo)= to beacomittuiou.] The do<itrine 
or theory that iu primitive stages of society 
nil the women In a tribe are held In conunou. 
[Marriage, Promiscuity.] 

“ Facta of tl>f* kind are thought by several writer* 
io Imply that the primitive ooiubtlou wnaoueof uu. 
qua! iiled katairUnu'— Simmer ; Prutcijdeeqf boduloyg. 

S ZU2. 

* het-ar-ist'-ic, a. [Hetarism.J Of or par. 

tail dug to hetarisio. 

bet^b'-el, s. (Hatchei-) 

* hete (1). v.l [Helvt, r.] 

* bete (2), v.U [Het ( 2)] 
bet-er-, pref. [Hetero- ] 

hct-er-ac-my, a. (Pref. fitter-, and Gr. 
(akmt) — a poiut, an edge.) 

Bot. : A collective term applied by M r. 
Britteu to the phenomena of protaudry and 
protog>-ny (q.v.). Tlie development in a plant 
of the male before the female organs, or vice 
versa. (Sv.ppl to Trcas. of Bot.) 

het-er-a-den'-ic, a. [Pref. hfier- ; Gr. d£>jr 
(aden) ^ a gland, and Fdig. aufl*. -fc.l 

Anal: A tenu used to describe an acci- 
dental tissue of a glandular structure, occur- 
ring in i<aits devoid of glands. 

*het'-€r-arcb-y, *ct'-€r-arcb-y,8. [Pref. 

hder-y and Gr. dpxQ (««*£) = rule, govern- 
ment.] The rule or government of an alien. 
“Next to anarchy ia cterarcky.'*—liidvi> Ball: 
Sermon ; Christ & Ccetar. 

bet-er -6-, pref. (Gr. Irepos (hderos) = 
another, the other of two.] A prefix denoting 
differeace, and op>posed to reseiublauce. 

het-er-o-bran-cbl-a'-to, s. [Pref. hetero-; 
and Lat. branch ice = Gr. fipdyxta. (brangchia) — 
gills.) 

Zool.: De Blalnville’s came Cor the fourth 
order of bis Aceplialophora. He di ides it 
into the two families of Ascidians and Sal plans. 

bct cr-o-caa^-pous, a. [Pref. hetero; Gr. 
(caprrds ( keirpus ) = fruit ; Eng., sutL -oiw.) 
Bot. : Having fruit of two or more forms. 

het-er-o-cepb'-al-ous, a. [Prefi hetero 

and Eng. cephalous (q.v.).] 

Bot. : Having on the same Individual plaat 
capitula or heads wholly of male and others 
wholly of female flowers. The term was first 
used by De Candolle. 

bct-cr-65 -cr-a, 3 . pi [Pref. hetero-, and Gi. 
tcep a? (keras) = a horn.) 

Zool: A division or snb-order of Lepid- 
eptera, having the antennae variously shaped. 
It includes both the Hawk-moths aud the 
Moths proper. 

bet-er-o-$er'-cal, a. [Pref. hetero-; Gr. 
iccpicos (Icerkos ) = tail, and Eng., ko. snff. -<UA 
Pala'ont. & Jchthy. : A term Introduced by 
Agassiz to describe fishes having the two 
lobes of the tails unequal in size. The spinal 
column is prolonged through the npper lobe, 
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but the lower oue is the larger. This pattern 
of tail, an antique one, was universal through 
riearly the whole palwozoic period, the modern 
or lioraocercal tail not appearing till the Mag- 
nesian Limestone of the Middle Permian, 
[IIomocercal.] But tho older type did not 
then become extinct; it has lingered on till 
now, existing in the sturgeon, & c. 

a€t'-eiM>-$cr- 93 f, s. [Pref. hetero-, and Gr. 
Kepfcos ( kerkos ) = tail,] 

IcJithy. Palrmnt. : Inequality io the lobes 
of tho taiL It is opposed to homocercy (q.v.). 

^gt-er -0 9 er'-l-di 80 , s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 7 letero- 
cei\us); Lat. fern. pi. adj. sufT. • idee .] 

En torn . : A family of tetramerous beetles. 
The antennse are short, and have eleven joints, 
the two basal ones large, the remainder form- 
ing on olisoletely serrated mass, the head 
elongated, inserted up to the eyes in the 
thorax, body depressed. Only the typical 
genus British. They inhabit the muddy banks 
of rivers or the sands of the ocean, in which 
they burrow by means of their fossorial legs. 

bet-er- 09 *-er-us t s. (Pref, hetero-, and Gr. 

x/po? (kcras) = a horn.) 

Entom. : The typical genus of the family 
Heteroccridie. At least four species are 
British. 

fceter-ochro’-mous, a. IPref. hetero-, aud 
Gr. \pCjna. ( chroma ) = colour.] 

Bot. (Of composite plants ): Having the florets 
of the ray different from those of the disc. 

bct'er-6-clme, a. [Pref. hetero and Gr. 
kAutj ( kline ) = a bed.] 

Min. : A variety of Braunitc. It is found 
at St. Marcel in Piedmont. Called also Mar* 
cellioe (q.v.). 

* het'-er-o-cllt-al, a. [Eng. heteroclit(e) ; 
« al ] The same as Heteroclitic (q.v.). 

het -er-o-clite, s. & «. [Lat. heteroclitus, 
from Gr. cTep6«Airo? (heteroklitos) — otherwise 
(Ui.it is irregularly), inflected : r repo? (heteros) 
=* different, other, and *.*uW ( klino) — to 
bend, to inflect.] 

A. As substantive: 

1. Lit . A GrarH. . A word which deviates 
from the regular or ordinary forms of inflec- 
tion in declension or conjugation ; a word 
which is irregularly or anomalously inflected. 

* II. Figuratively: 

1. A person or thing deviating from the 
ordinary or common rule or forms. 

"There are strange heteroclitsst in religion oow-a- 
daya."— Ilowrll. hk. iv„ let. 35, 

2. Anything incomplete, or imperfect in 
any way. 

** I od exes Tor the most part are helmclU.es, I mean, 
either rednudant in wliat.ts needless, or defective iu 
v hat in needful.*— Fuller: Worthies ; Jforfolk, 

* B, Aa adjective : 

1. Lit. A Gram. : Deviating from the regular 
or ordinary form of inflection ; irregularly in- 
flected. 

"The heteroclite oouna of the Latin should not be 
touched lo the first learning of the rndimentaof the 
tongue- "—marts. 

2. Fig.: Deviating from the ordinary rule 
or way ; anomalous. 

"One of those het^rocllta animals who finds hla 
place anywhere." — Walixls. Anecdotes of Painting , 
vol. 11 ., ch. ill. 

* hot-er-o^clit'-lc, *het-£r-6-clit'-ic-al, 

a. [Eng. ftrtcroc2£f(e); -ic,-ic<t 2.] Deviating from 
the ordinary or common rule ; anomalous. 

’’Sins heterocUlicaJ. and such as want either name 
Or precedent,"— Browne : Vulgar Err our t bk.viu.ch. 
Xix. 

* het-er-oc'-Ut-oiis, n. [Lat. heteroclitus .] 
The same as Heteroclitic (q.v.). 

het er-d-co'-ma, s. [Pref. hetero -, and Gr. 
(home) =. hair.] 

Bot. : The typical genos of the sub-tribe 
Heterocomeae (q.v.). 

het er-o-Co'-rnS-Pe, a. pi. rMod. Lat. hetero- 
cow(u); Lat. fern. pi. adj. sufl’. -ece.] 

Bot. : A sab-tribe of composites. Tribe 
Wrnoniacese. 

het er o-dac'-tyl. het-er-6-dac'-tyle, n. 
[lief. hetero-, and Gr. ScucrvAos ( duktulos ) — a 
finger.] 

Zool. : Having t>.3 toes different in number 
or in form on the lore and hind legs. 


het cr-o-don, a. (Pref. hetero-, and Gr. oSov* 
(ndous), genit. oSocto? ( odontos ) = a tooth.] 

Zool.: A genus of colubrinc snakes, found 
in America. When irritated they raise the 
head in a threatening manner, dilating the 
back of it and the uedk, but are harmless. 

het'-er 6 dents, s. pi. [II eteroron . ] 

Zool. : The same as Diphyodonts (q.v.). 

het'-cr-o-dox, a. & s. [Gr. eVepo? (hetcros) - 
dilFereut, other, and 6o£a (dox a) = an opinion.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Contrary to received or established doc- 
trines, principles, or atandards *, not orthodox ; 
heretical. 

** Partiality may b« ohaerred In some to vulgar, iu 
others to heterodox tenet a.' —Locke. 

2. Holding opinions or doctrines contrary 
to those received or established ; uot orthodox 
In opinions. 

" If he was heterodox in doctrine, those stem Judge* 
would not fail to detect aud to depose him."— Macau- 
lay: Hist. Eng., ch. xvl. 

* B. As subst.: A peculiar opinion or doc- 
trine ; a doctrine at variance with that 
generally received or established. 

"It was reasoned whethec that lost heterodox should 
he retained."— Hales : Jieniams; Balatnqual't Lett, 
from Synod, of Dort. 

* het-er o ddx-ly, adv. [Eng. heterodox; 

ly .] In a heterodox manner. 

* het'-er d-dox ness, s. [Eng. heterodox ; 
-jjcss.] The quality or state of being heterodox ; 
heterodoxy. 

het -er -6-dox-y, * het-er-o-dox-Ie, s. 

[Eng. heterodox; -y.\ An opinion or doctrine 
opposed to or at variance with those estab- 
lished or generally received ; an opinion or 
doctrine which is not orthodox. 

"Another heterodoxy of his, concerning the restir, 
reetjon.’— Cudu/Orth; Intellectual System, p. 33. 

het-er-od'-ro-mous, a. [Pref. hetero-, and 
Gr. o pop.o« (dromes) = a running, a course.] 

Bot.: A term applied when the spirals in 
the development of the stem and branches 
turn in opposite directions, as in the Liqui - 
dambar Styracijtua. 

hct'-cr-ce-9ism, s. IPref. hetero -, and Gr. 
oiKoo-p.6? ( oikosmos ) = peopling, colonization ; 
oikos ( oikos ) = a house. ] 

Bot. : Different stagea of development in 
species. Used specially of fungals. (JZosstter.) 

het-er-og'-a-mous, a. [Pref. hetero Gr. 
yay.<K (gavvos) = marriage, and Eng. sufl'. 
-o»s.) 

Bot. : Having in a capitulum or head the 
florets of the ray either neater or female, while 
those of the disc are male. 

het-er og'-a-my, s. [Hbterooamous.] 

Bot. : The fertilization of a stigma by pollen 
derived from some other flower. 

"These circuitous methods of fertilization may he 
called h < terogamy or crooked fertilisation."— A. Brown: 
Botany (187-ij, p. 418. 

hct-er-o-gan-gll-a-ta, 8. pi. [Pref. hetero 
and neut. pi. of Mod*. Lat. gangliatus *= 
having ganglia ; Gr. ydyyAtov (gongglioii) = a 
tumour near a tendon.) 

Zool. : A name proposed by Prof. Owen for 
the sub-kingdom Mollusca, from their having 
the nervous system lieterogangliute (q.v.). 
(Owen: Invert . Animals (1S4J), p. 13.) 

het-er-6-gan -gli-ato, a. [Hetekogan- 

GL1ATA.] 

Zool. : Having the nervous system composed 
of scattered and uiisyniuietrical ganglia. Ex- 
ample, the Mollusca. (Owen : Invert. Animals 
(1843), p. 268.) 

* het'-er-o-gene, n. [Gr. Zrep 05 (heteros) = 
other, different, and yeVos (genos) = kind, kin.] 
The same as Heterogeneous (q.v.). 

“ Au old French hood 
And other pieces hetnrogene enough.” 

lien Jonson: Aew Inn, 1L 1. 

* hct-er-o-gen'-e-al, a. [Eng. heterogem 
(q.v.); -«2. ThesameasHErEuoGENEous(q.v.). 

**Aa much In hetcrogeneal parts as homogeneal. - — 
Pig by ; Vf Bodies, ch. xiv. 

"het-er-o-gen'-e-al-ness, s. [Eng. hetnv- 
genetd ; -7ie^s.] The* quality or state of being 
hetevogeueal ; heterogeneity. 

’het-er-o-ge-ne'-it-y, s. [Eng. hetercgcn(e) ; 
-ity.] 


1. The quality or slate of being heteroge- 
neous ; opposition, contrariety, or dissimili- 
tude of nature or qualities. 

** A heterogeneity of Wie com lament j arto."— Boyle : 
Works, iti. 2'itt. 

2. An opposite, contrary, or dissimilar part. 
" The KAiue wood, di -tilh-d Into a retort, doc* yield 

tir other heterogeneities."— Boyle. 

het-or-o-ge'-no-ous, a. [Gr. irepo yen?? 
(kctcrogcncs) — of amdluT kind; pref. hetero -, 
and y«Vo? (genos) — race.] 

I. Ord . Lang. : Differing in kind ; mixed ; 
various. 

** To select from tho vont ami heterogeneous man 
such papers a* immediately Wear on Id* own r*- 
senrehes." — J. ii. Brewer: English Studies, p, 12. 

II. Technically: 

1. Bot. : Having more than one nature ot 
substance. (Harvey.) 

2. Math. : A polynomial is heterogeneous 
when all its terms liavc not the same number 
of literal factors : thus, d l + 2 bc?—y ia a hete- 
rogeneous expression. 

hc-tcr-o-gc'-ne-ous-ly, adv. [Enz.^hetero- 
gmeous; -ly.] In a heterogeneous manner. 

" Tin- rooms are very lu'terogcncmtsly filled."— John- 
son: Jvurnry to the Western Islands. 

he-tcr-o-ge’-ne-ous-ncss, a. [Eng. hetero- 
geneous ; -nc.v5.] The quality or state of being 
heterogeneous ; heterogeneity. 

" Dissimilitude of style, and hrtrrnpeneovsn ess of 
Brntiujeiits may enfilciently show that a work does 
not really heloug to thu reputed autnor." — Johnson .* 
O’encral Observations on Shakespeare's Plays. 

he ter-o-gen -e sis, het-cr-og"-en-y, s. 
[Gr. erepos (heteros) =■ one of two, and 7 eVe<rt? 
(genesis) - origin, birth, generation.] 
t 1. What was formerly called spontaneous 
generation, now termed ahingeimsis (q.v.). 

2. Herbert Spencers name for what Oweo 
calls metagenesis (q.v.). [Alternation of 
Generations.] 

3. Professor Huxley would confine the use 
of the term heterogenesis to that kind of 
generation in which the offspring is altogether 
and permanently unlike the parent. Profes- 
sor Milne Edwards has therefore called thia 
latter xenogenesis (q.v.). (Brit. Assoc. Bep m 
(1870), p. lxxvii.) 

hct-er-o-ge-net'-ic* a. ([Pref. hetero-, and 
Eng. genetic (q.v.). ] 

Biol . ; Of or pertaining to heterogeuesis ; 

heterogeneous. 

he tcr-og'-en 1st, s. [Eng. heterogen (esis); 
-isL] A believer in, or defender of, Hetero- 
genesis (q.v.). 

hc-ter-og'-en-y, 8. [Heterogenesis.] 

het-er-o-graph'-ic, a. [Eng. hetemgraphfy); 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to h uterography (q.v.). 

het-er-og'-ra-phy, s. [Gr. Irepo? (Twfcros) 
= other, different, and -ypa^xo (grapho) = to 
write.] A method of spelling in which tho 
same letters have different powers in different 
words, as g in go aud gin. 

het er og' yn-a, S.pl. [Pref. hetero-, aud 
Gr. yvwj (gune) = a woman.] 

Entom. : A subtribe of Hymenoptera iu 
which the neuters and females are wingless. 
The aatenuie are bent, the tongue small, 
rounded, and vaulted, or spoonlike. It con- 
tains the Formicidse (Ants). 

hct-er-6id'-e-ous, a. (Pref. hetero -, and Gr. 
«!6os (eicios) = form.] 

Bot. : Diversified iu form. (Treas. of Bot.) 

het-cr-ol'-o-gous, a- [Gr. !r<?po« (heteros) = 
other, different, and \iryos (logos) = propor- 
tion.] Consisting of different elements, or of 
the same elements combined in different pro- 
portions ; different ; the opposite to homolo- 
gous (q.v.). 

het er-om'-er-a, s. pi. [Pref. Jietero-, and Gr. 
pr)po<; (meros) = the upper part of the thigh.] 
Entom. : A section of Coleoptera (Beetles), 
having five articulations in the first four tarsi, 
aud four in the other two. Mr. Westwood 
divided them into the Trachelia, possessing a 
distinct neck, aud the Atrachelia, in which 
the head is enclosed in the thorax as far for- 
ward as the eyes. Latreille, who founded thia 
section, divided it into the subsect ions Mela- 
soma, Taxicornes, fS ten elytra, aud Trachelides 
(q.v.). 
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het-er-om'-or-an, s. [IIetkromera.] 

Entom. : A beetle belonging to the section 
heterc.uera (q.v.). 

het-er-om -er -ite, s. [Pref. hetero-, Gr. 
fifpcx; (meros) = a pai t, and suff. -ite (Min.) 
(q v.).] 

Min. : A variety of Vcsnvmnite, occurring 
in small green pi isms in the Ural Mountains. 

bet er-om'-er-OUS (I), a. [MocL Lnt. hetero- 
vur(a ) ; Eng. sutf. -ous.) 

Entom. : Of or belonging to the Heteromera 
(q.v.). 

bet er om ^er-ous (2), a. [Pref. hetero-, and 
Gr. ntpos (meros) — a part.] 

1, But. : For def. see compound. 

2. Chcm. : Differing completely in chemical 
composition. 

heteromerous-llehens, s. pi. 

Lot. : Lichens in which the same filaments 
so ramify as to constitute two distinct layers 
of ti-stme, a comparatively thin, usually trans- 
parent, but close outer layer or cortex, ami 
an inner, loose, hvphal layer called the me- 
dulla, enclosed by the former. Called also 
stratified lichens. (Thomt.) 

het-er-6-morph -ic, he t-er-o morph' - 
OU9, a. 1 Pref. hetero- ; Gr. pop<j>rj (morphe) — 
form, and Eng. stiff, -ic, -ous . ] 

1. Science: Having two or more different 
forms ; of au irregular or unusual form. 

2. But. : Presenting tha phenomena of het- 
eromorphisin (q.v.). 

3. Entom. : A term used of the larvae of those 
Insects (really the whole of the class) which 
differ more or less from the imago. (Owen). 

het-er-o morph-i?m, het-er-o- 
morph-y, s. [Pref. hetero-; Gr. pop 4 >i J 
(morp/te)= form, and Eng., &«. suff. -ism..] 

1. Lot. : A term used of different forms of 
plants which differ from each other only in 
the relative length of their stamens and pistils. 
Thus there are dimorphic and Dimorphic, 
forms of Primula. [Dimorphism.] 

2. Crystallog. : Crystallization in different 
forms, though in the several cases there is an 
equal number of atoms similarly arranged. 

het -cr 6 morph-lte, s. [Pref. hetero- ; Gr. 
/xop<J»i ( morphe ) = form, and Eng., &c. suff. 
•ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : The same as Jamesonite (q.v.). 

het-er-o-morph-ous,a. [Heteromorphic.] 

het er-6-morph -y, s. [Heteromorphism.] 

bct -er-6-mys, s. [Pref. hetero and Gr. pvt 
(nuis) = a mouse.] 

Zool. : A genus of rodents, proposed by 
Dcsmarest. It is of the family Saccomyiiia or 
Sarcomyidae. Only one species is known, 
lieteromus anomalus, the spiny-pouched rat of 
Trinidad. 

het-er 6 ne me het-er-o-no -mc a, 

s. pi. [Pref. hetero ■, and Gr. vrpxa ( vema) = 
that which is spun, yarn, thread. So named 
from their more complicated germinatiou as 
Compared with that of the thallogeus.] 

Bot. : A name given by Fries to the higher 
eryptogamic plants, now classed as acrogeus 
in distinction from thallogeus. 

het er o-ne -mc ous, a. LMod. Eat. hete- 
ronevie(cc); Eng. suff. -ous.] 

Bot. : Of or belonging to the Heteronemeas. 
Used by Bartling specially of mosses. 

het-er on -y-mous, a. [Gr. I repos (he Zeros) = 
other, different; ovopa (ouoma) = a name, and 
Eng. adj. suff. -ous.] Having a different name. 

heter-o-ou-Si-an, a. k s. [Gr. erepos (Tip- 
tero>) =. other, different, and ovoaa (ousia) = es- 
sence.] 

Theology <£ Church History. : 

A. As adj. : Having a different nature or 
essence. 

B. /Is subst. (PI.): An Arian sect, which 
held that the Son was of a different essence 
from the Father, [aetianb.] 

het-er-6-ou oils, a. [Heteroousian.) 
Tlie same as EIeterouusian, a. 

hot-er-o-p&p-po-ro, s.pl. [Mod. Lat. he- 
teropajg^us) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -tat.] 


Bot. : A auh-trihe of composites, tribe 
Astcroideie. 

het-or-O-p&p -pus, s. [Pref. hetero-, and 
Gr. francos (pappus) = down.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the sub-tribe 
neteropappeie. 

hct~er o-path le, q. [Gr. heteropathfy ); 
-ic.] The same as allopathic (q.v.). 

he-tcr op'-a-th]?', s. [Gr. cTepOTraOela (he- 
teroi>(itheuiy= suffering in another place; 
counter-irritation.] The opposite of lioitiaio* 
pathy ; allopathy (q.v.). 

hot-cr-oph-a-gl, s. pi. [Pref. Ae/cro-, and 
Gr. <payt rie (pliagem) = to eat.] 

Ornith. : A name applied to a section or 
subclass of birds of which the young, which 
leave the egg blind, without feathers, and so 
helpless that they require to he fed and tended 
by their parents for some time. 

t het'-er-o phyi, s. [IJeterophvlli.] 

Zool : One of the Heteraphylli (q.v.). 

hSt-er oph yl li, s. pi [Pref. hetero- t and 
Gr. <pvAAoe (phullon) — a leaf.] 

Zool. : A subsection of Ammonites, one of 
those with the band round and convex. 

het-er-oph' jfl lous (or het-er-6 phyl - 
loiis), a. [Eng. heterophyU(y) ; -ous.] 

Bot.: Having leaves of different fonn on 
the same plant. 

het-eroph yl lus, s. [Heterophyll.) 

het-or-oph'-yl-l^, s. [Pref. hetero -, andGr. 
<fv\\ov (pkullon) = a leaf.] 

Bot.: Variation in the external form of 
leaves, 

het'-er-o-pod, s. [IIeteropoda.] 

Zool. : One of the Heteropoda (q.v.). 

het-er-op'-O da, s. pi. [Pref. hetero-, and 
Gr. TTO&a (poda), pL of 7rov? ( pous), geuit ttoSos 
(podos) — a foot.] 

1. Zool. : A group nf branchial gasteropoda, 
in which the propodium ia turned into a 
laterally compressed fin, while the epipodia 
are absent— i.e., in which the foot is so modified 
as to form a swimming organ. (Huxley, &c.) 
The Heteropoda are the same as Xncleobrsn- 
chiata (q.v.) of De Blainville, and S. O. Wood- 
ward prefers the latter name. They ar« deli- 
cate and transparent animals, some only with 
shells. They sw-im at the surface of the sea 
instead of creeping at the bottom. Families 
Firolidae and Atlantidse. 

2, Paheont. : The heteropoda came into 
being not later than the Lower Silurian. 

het - er- op - 6 - dous, a. [Mod. Lat hetero- 
pod(a); Eng. suff. -ous.] 

Zool. : Of or belonging to the Heteropoda 
(q.v.). 

het-er-op'-ter, s. [Heteroptera.] 

Entom. : ODe of the heteroptera (q.v.). 

het-er-op'-ter-a* s. pi. [Pref. hetero-, and 
Gr. irrepa, pi. of Trrepoi/ (pferon) = a wing.] 
Entom. : A sub-order of Hemiptera, or 

Rhyncota. The anterior wings constitute 
hemelytra, heing chitonous towaids the base, 
and membranous towards tlie apex. The 
rostrum springs from the front of the head ; 
tlie inner margins of the wing ore straight or 
depressed ; the antennae moderate in size, 
with the joints few and large. Stephens makes 
them an order. Tribes or groups two— Hy dro- 
corizae (Water-bugs), and Geocorizae (Land- 
Lugs). 

* het-er-op'-ties, S. pi [Gr. erepo? (heteros) 
= other, different, and Eng. optics (q.v.).J 
False optics. 

het-er-6-rhi -zatl, a. [Pref. hetero- ; Gr. 
pi£a (rhiza) => a root, aud Eng., &c. suff. -aZ.] 
Bot. (Of roots): Having the root and the 
stem markedly different, as in ferns, eqiiise- 
tacese, and, to a certain extent, in lycopo- 
diaceai. 

* het-er ose^ -i-an (sc as sh), ft. & s. fLat. 
heteroscii, s. pi. == beteroscians , Gr. «Tepocr<to« 
(heteroskios), adj., from pref. hetero -, and Gr. 
0 kl 6 . (skid) — a shadow.] 

A. As adjective ; 

Asti-on. d) Ceog. : Of or belonging to two 


parts of the curth’e surface, so situated with 
regard to each other that the shadow* nf two 
persons, tlie ntic in the one place ami the other 
in the other, will fall in different directions. 

B .As substantive : 

ytstron. Ceog. : Persons living in such 
parts of the earth aa to make their shadows 
tall different ways. They must obviously 
•xist, some in the northern, and others in tfio 
southern hemisphere. 

het er -d'-sis, s. [Gr. I Tfpos (heteros) = an 
other, different.] 

Rhct. : A figure of speech hy which one form 
of an inflectional part of speech, as of a noun, 
verb, or pronoun, is used for another. 

het -er- 6 site, s. [Gr. 'irepos (heteros) — 
other, different ; suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : A variety of Triphylite. (Dana.) 

The British Museum Catalogue makes it a 
distinct species. 

het-er os por-ous, a. [Pref. hetero- ; Gr. 
anopos (sjioros) s= a seed, ... a spore, and 
Eng. suff -ous.] 

Bot. : Having spores of different aeries. (See 
the compound.) 

heterosporous vascular crypto- 
gams, 5. pi. 

Bot. : A aeries of vascular cryptogams which 
produce two kinds of spores, macroflpores,,or 
larger, and inicrospores, or smaller spores. 
They are Filiees (Ferns), Equisetareae, Opliio- 
glnssaccas, lihizocarpeai, and Lycopodiaceie. 
(Thomt.) 

t,het-er-o strd-phe, s. [Pref. hetero-, and 
Gr. arpo<f*rj (strophe) — a turning.] 

Zool. : The reversal of the direction in which 
the spire of a shell turns. [Sinistral.] 

het'-er -o- styled, a. [Pref. hetero-, and Eng. 
styled .] [Style (Bot.).] 

Bot. : Exhibiting tlie phenomenon of het- 
erostylism (q.v.). (Darwin.) 

het-er-o-styl-i^m, s. [Pref. hetero-; Gr. 
<rri)Aos (stulos) — a pillar, (Mod. Bot.) a atyle, 
and Eng., <Le. suff. -1 s»l] 

Bot. : A term used when different flowers of 
the same species have stamens and styles 
(here used for pistils) of different lengths. 
Examples, Linum perenne and Pulmonaria 
officinalis, plants of which there are two 
forms, the long styled and the short styled. 
[Dimorphism.] 

het-er-6-tax-y, s. [Pref. hetero-, aod Gr. 
to£is (fcms) = arrangement.] 

Bot. : Deviation of organs from their ordin- 
ary arrangement or position. 

het-er-o-tha-lam'-e-se, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
heterotkalam(us) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -cor*.] 
Bol : A sub- tribe of composites, tribe As- 
teroideae. 

het-er-o-thal'-a-mus, s. TPr.ef. hetero-, and 
Gr. 9dAap.o<; (thafamos) = an inner chamber.] 
Bot. : Tli a typical genus of the sub- tribe 
Heterothalatneas. 

het-er-o-the'-ca^ S. [Pref. hetero-, and Lat. 
theca = Gr. 0>5 »ctj \theke) = a hull, a covering, 
au envelope.] 

Bot. : The tj'pical genus of the sub-Dib« 
Heterotheceae (q.v,). 

het-er-othe'-^c-re, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. hetero- 
thec(Q); Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -cce .] 

Bot. : A sub-Dibe of composites, tribe Aste 
roideae. 

het-er-ot -o-mous, a. rPref. hetero- ; Gr. 
TOfiij (fomc) = a cutting, and Eng. suff. -ous.] 
Min. : Havinga different cleavage from that 
normal to tlie species. 

het-er-ot'-ro-pal, het-er-ot-ro-pous, a. 

[Pref. hetero -, andGr. Tpo7T7j (trope) = a turn, a 
turning.] 

Bot. (Of an embryo): Lying parallel with 
the hilum, having the radicle pointing neither 
to the apex nor to the base of the seed, but 
lying across it. 

*het-er-oa' si-an,a.&s. [Heteroousian.J 

* het-er-6u'-§I-ous, a. [Heteroousioub.] 

* ho'-then-esse, s. [Heathenness.) 


f&to, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot* 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, sdn ; mute, cub, cure, ynlte, eixr, rule, full ; try, Syrian, w. oe = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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* heth-lng, s. [A.S.] Shame, mockery, con- 
tempt. 

••Now are w» driven til hething and til Bcorne." 

Chaucer : C. 7'., 1.158. 

fief-man, s. [Pol.; of. Ger. hanptnum = 
headman.] The title of the head or General of 
the Cossacks. It was abolished amongst the 
Cossacks of the Ukraine by Catherine of 
Russia, but still survives among the Cossacks 
of the Don. The title of Chief Hetman is now 
held by the lieir-apparent to the tliroue of 
Russia. 

" The Ukraine’s Hetman, calm ami hold." 

Byron : AJatrppa, ill. 

heueh'-er-a(etl as ol), $. [Named after John 
llenry de llencher, Professor of Medicine at 
Wittenberg, and a botanical author.] 

Bot . : A genus of Saxifragacere. Ileuchera 
amerieana is the alum-root of America; it is 
powerfully astringent. 

heugh (gh guttural), s. [Etym. doubtful ; pro- 
bably connected with high.] 

1. A precipice ; a steep, perpendicular rock. 

" From the top of a heugh or hroken bank [he] en- 
joyed the svvue.— Scott : Guy Manncriny, cb. xxvL 

2. A coal-mine ; a pit. 

heuk (1), s. [Hook, s.] 

* heuk (2), s. [Wei. hug = a coat.] An outer 
garment or mantle 
worn by women in 
the fourteen th 
century, and after- 
wards adopted by 
men. (Fair7io/f.) 

beu lan-dlte, s. 

(Named after 11. 

Heuland, an Eng- 
lish mineralogist.] 

Min.: A mono- 
clinic, transparent 
or translucent 
brittle mineral, of 
pearly lustre, and 
white, red, gray, 
or brown colour ; 
its hardness, 3*5 
to 4 ; sp. gr. 2*2. 

Compos. ; silica, 

68 20 to 59-04 ; 
alumina, 15’14 to 17 *92 ; lime, 5’88 to 7*65; 
soda, 0 to 116; potassa, 0 to 2*35; water, 
14*33 to 17’4S. Occurs chiefly in amygdaloid, 
though occasionally on gneiss, *c. Found in 
Scotland, in the Isle of Skye ; in the Kilpa- 
trick Hills, and at Campsie ; in India in tbe 
Vindhya Hills ; in Nova Scotia, &c. (Dana.) 

heurt, s. [Hurt.] 

* heve, v.t. & i. [Heave.] 

he'-ve-a, $. [From he v6, the native name of 
these trees in the northern parts of South 
America.] 

Bot . : A genua of Euphnrbiacere, tribe 
Crotonese. It is sometimes made a synonym 
of Siphonia. The species furnish the Para 
Rubber, the best kind of caoutchouc. 

% hev ed, s. [Head.] 

* heven, s. [Heaven-] 

hew (ew as u), * hewe, * hew-en, v.t. [A.S. 

hedwan ; cogn. with Dnt. homoen ; Dan. hugge ; 
Sw. hugga ; Icel. hbggva ; Ger. heuen ; O. H. 
Ger. houwan; Russ, kovate; Lat. cudo =s to 
strike, to pound.] 

L Literally: 

1. To cut by blows with an edged instru- 
ment ; to cut or fell with an axe. 

” Well coude be heicen wood aud water bere." 

Chaucer: C. T., 1,424. 

2. To form or shape with an axe or similar 
Instrument. 

••Solomon tohle out foure score thousand men to 
Jkewe stouea m tbe inouutaius." — Geneva Bible (1501), 
2 Chron. iL 3. 

3. To form or shape by labour or continued 
effort. 

•'This river . . . has a long valley that seeme hewn 
out ou purpose to give its waters a passage. Additon: 
Italy. 

4. To cut in pieces ; to hack ; to chop 
"Him in a hundred parts Aatolpho hewt." 

Boole : Orlando Furioto, xv. 

*11. Figuratively : 

1. To cut down ; to destroy. 

** Bev>d down, with an unsuspected sword, 

Fame, peace, and hope— ami all the hotter life. 

Byron : On Bearing Lady Byrun Vat TU, 


2. To cut by force of arms ; to force. 

“ Look around whilo 1 securely go. 

And hew a passage through tlio sleeping foe." 

Drydtm; Virgil ; .Km- Id lx. 438. 

3. To form by labour. 

•' Nor is it so proper to hew out religious reforma- 
tions by the sword . —King Charlet ■ Kikon lUislhkc. 

* hew (ew as u) (1), s. [Hew, v.] Destruc- 
tion hy hewing or cutting down ; a hacking. 

"Of whom he makes such hnuncke and such hew." 

Spenter : F. V.. VI. vlU. 49. 

hew- hole, s. A popular name Tor tbe 
Green Woodpecker, Picus viridis. 

* hew (ew as u) (2), s. [11ue.] 

1. Hue; colour. 

2. Shape, appearance. 

“Whose semblance she did carrie under feigned hew," 
Spenter : F. 1. L 46. 

hew-er (ew as u), s. (Eng. hew, v. ; -cr.] 
One who hews. 

“And Joshua made them that day hetccrt of wood 
and drawers of water for the congregation, and for the 
altar of the Lord ."— Joshua lx. 27. 

hewn (ew as u), pa. par. or a. [Hew, v.] 

hex-a-cap'-su-lar, a. [Gr.lf (/iex) = six, 
and Eng. cctpsitlar (q.v.).] 

Bot. : Having eix capsules. 

hex'-a chord, s. [Gr. If (hex) = aix, and 
^opST} (chonle) — a chord.] 
if its. ; An interval of four tones and a semi- 
tone ; a scale of six notes. 

hex a-co-rol’ la, s. [Gr. If (hex) = six, 
and Lat., &e. corolla (q.v.). So named because 
in most cases the septa are arranged in six 
systems.] 

Zooi. : A name for the Zoantharia Sclero- 
dermata(q.v.), containing the reef-bearing and 
other corals. 

hex-&c ti-nel' la, s. [Gr. If (hex) = aix, 
and diniin. of Gr.'aicris (afcfts), genit. a«rtVos 
(afcftnos) = a ray.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of the family 
Hexactinellidse (q.v.). 

hex-ac-ti nel'-lid, a. & $. [Hexactinella.] 

A. As ad j. : Having six rigid spicules ; of 
or belonging to tbe Hexactinellidue, or auy 
apecies of the family. 

"At the present day we find an abundance of hexac • 
tinellid sponges."— A ichoUon : PalCBont... i. 147. 

B. Assubst. : A sponge of the family Hex- 
actinellidae (q.v4 

•* In the Cretaceous deposits, and especially in tbe 
Chalk itself, the Bex tctineVid* are very largely aud 
abundantly represented ."— Xicholton : Palwonl., L 140. 

hex &e-tl ncl'-ll-dae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
hexadinell(a) ; Lat. fem. pi. ad.j. suff. -idee.] 

1. Zool. : A family of ailiceous sponges in 
which the skeleton is composed of six rayed 
apicnles, generally large and, as a rule, becom- 
ing ultimately soldered together. The rays 
of the spicules are nearly always at right 
angles to each other. The species are found 
at great depths in the ocean. 

2. Paleeont. : The family began as early as 
the Silurian times. They abound in the Upper 
Jurassic and in the Cretaceous rocks, but are 
rarer in other formations. Where hexaetincllid 
fossils are found, they probably indicate that 
the stratum enclosing them was deposited in 
the depths of the ocean [1]. 

hex-a-dac' tyl-ous, a. (Gr. IfaSaxruAo* 
(hexadaktulos), from If (hex) = six,and<5a#cn/AQ<; 
(daktulos) = a finger, a toe.] Having six fingers 
or toes. 

hex'-ade, s. [Gr. ef<*s (hexas), genit. e£aSa? 
(hexados), from If (hex) = six.] A series of six 
numbers. 

hex'-ads, s. pi. [Gr. If (hex) = aix ; pi. auff. 
•ads (Cftem.).] 

Chem. : Hexatomic elements equivalent to 
six atoms or hydrogen. 

hex a gon, s. [Lat. hexagonum, from Gr. 
cfdyjm 05 (hexagonos) = six-cornered, from If 
(hex) = six, and yweta (?o?ii«) = an angle, a 
corner, from yow (gonu) — a knee; Fr. hexa- 
gone. ] 

Geom. : A figure having six aides or angles ; 
a regular hexagon is one in which all the sides 
and angles are equal. 

•* Bce» make their cells regular hexagom."—Reid: 
On the Active Power*, eaa. iiL. ch. iL 



hox-5g'-on al, a. [Eng. hexagon ; -a/.] Gf 
the form of a hexagon ; having six aides or 
angles. 

“With what prodigious gpouiotricni subtility do 
theme little nniuiiils work Ue»- 1» hexagonal colfa." — 

Uerham: I'hyttco- Theology, bk. lv.. cb. kill. 

hexagonal-system, s. 

Crystall. £ Min. : Gue of the aix great 
systems of crystallization. It agrees with the 
tetragonal system in having only the lateral 
axes equal, hut differs in having three equal 
lateral axes instead of two. The vertical is 
at right angles to the lateral one. The sym- 
metry of the crystals is by sixes and twelves. 
The cleavage of bintitu, apatite, tourmaline, 
calc apar, nephelme, and, when it can be 
effected, quartz, is on the hexagonal tfysteiu. 
(Dana £ Itutley.) 

hox-ig'- on al ly, culv. (Eng. hexagonal ; -fy.] 
In the form 6t a hexagon ; like a hexagon. 

hex a gon -I-en'-chy ma, s. [Gr. *f Jyu>vo» 

(ht’Miydnos) — six-cornered, and ev\vpa (enr 
chuma) = an iufusion ; xci>ixa (chcunva) — 
tissue.] 

Bot. : The name given to cellular tissue 
which exhibits hexagonal fonua or sections. 

hcx-S.g' on-y, s. [Eng. hexagon ; -y .] A 

figure of six sides; a hexagon. 

“ I read in St. Ambrose of hezagome*. or sexangul*r 
cellars of beea."— Bramhall Againit iloblet. 

\ hex'-a-gyn, s. [Hexaoynia.] 

But. : Oue of the Hexagynia. 

hex a gyn -i-a, s. |Gr. If (hex) = aix ? and 
yyvg (gune) = . . . that which is feminine, a 
pistil.] 

Bot. : In Linnaeus’s artificial classification, 
plants having six styles. He mads this 
character of ordinal value. 

hcx-a-gyn'-i-an, hex-a^-yn-ous, a. 

[Eng., &c, hexagyn ; -ian, -oas.J 

Bot. : Having aix styles. 

hex-a-hc -dral, a. [Gr. If (hex)= six. and 
t&pa(hcdra) = a seat, a base.] Gf the figure 
or form of a hexahedron ; cubic. 

hex - a - he' - dron, j. [Hexahedp.al.] A 
regula'r solid body having six sides ; a cube. 

hex-a-hem-er-on, s. [Gr. If (hex) = aix, 
and TjfMpa. (hxmero) = & day.] 

1. A term of six days. 

2. A history of the six days’ work of crea- 
tion, as given in the Look of Genesis. 

hex-a-le-pid'-e-oiSs, a. [Gr. If (hex ) = 
six ; Ac iris (kpis), genit. Xeni&o* (lepidos) = a 
acale, end Eng. suff. oras.] 

Bot. : Having aix scales. 

hex am'-er-al, hex im -er-oua, a. [Gr. 

If (hex) - six*; pepo* (meros) = a part, and 
Eng. suff. - al , -ous.] 

Zool.y Palaeont ., £c. ; Consisting of six parts. 

“An hexameral arrangement of the septa can bo 
ujrually more or less clearly demonstrated."— XichoU 
ton : PalctonL. L 182. 

hex Am'-e-ter, s. & a. [Lat. hexameter , hex- 
ameh'us, from Gr. efa/xerpo? (hexametros) = (a) 
of six metres or feet, (a.) an hexameter, from 
If (hex) = six, and perpov ( metron ) = a metre 
or measure.] 

A. As subst. : The heroic verse of the Greeks 
and Romans. As its name implies, it consists 
of six feet, properly dactyls, the last of which 
is shortened by one syllable, and so becomes 
a trochee (— v), or, as the final syllable is 
long by position, a spondee ( •). The fol- 

lowing examples show the correct form of the 
hexameter in Greek and Latin : — 

avias liretTa 7T€ 1 fioi'$e BcvAtVfierol Aaas a!mi5/js. 

Uomer: Odyucy xL 598. 

Quail riip&dantS pfi]trera s6qHu qu&tltj un- 

gdlA CanipOni. Virgit: +£neid vuL 590. 

It was not usual, however, to observe this 
form strictly, and the first four feet were 
indifferently dactyls or spondees, the former 
being used to produce the idea of rapid, the 
latter of slow and laborious movement. 

Illi injter seise magina vC brachlSJ tollunt. 

Virgil: Georgic iv. 174. 

The fifth foot should always be a dactyl; 
sometimes, though rarely, it is replaced by a 
spondee, in which case the fourth foot must 
be a dactyl. Such a verse is called a spondaic 


boll, ; pout, ; cat, $ell, chorus, 9W11, bcn<?h ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, as ; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = f, 
-olan. -tian = shan. -tion, -si on = shun; -“flon, -§ion = zhun- -clous, -tlous, -aious — ahus. -hlo, -die, fic. = bol, doL 
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hexameter. Very rarely indeed do we find such 
a line as 

Aut lu ves 5cr£,as lenito du'cunt arlgento. 

Virgd : JL'neid viE €34. 

In English hexameters, acceut takes the pluci* 
of quantity. 

B. As adj. : Having six metrical feet. 

" SongBordittles V»be eunguutoBtringed histrunwmts 
were composed in old time of iwiamater vereea.' — 
Holland : Plutarch, p. 1,018. 

hcx-am'-e-tral, a. [Eng. hexameter; -uf.] 
The same as IlEXAiiETRic (q.v.). 

bex a met-rie, hex a met-ric al, a. 

[Eng. hexameter; -ic ; -«/*.) Consisting of or 
containing six metrical feet. 

hex am'-e-trist, >\ [Eng. hexameter; -Lrf.] 
One who writes in uexameters ; oue who com- 
poses hexameter verses. 

thox-an-der, s. [Hexandbia .} 

Uot. : One of the class Hexandria (q.v.). 

hex an -dri-a, s. < [Or. e£ (hex) = six, and 
ovi)p (nner), genii, oi'fipos (ajidros) = . . . that 
which is male ; (Mod. hot.) = a stamen.] 

Hot. : The sixth class of Linnrens'a artificial 
system. 1 1 contains plants having six stamens. 
He divided it into four orders: Munogynia, 
Digynia, Trigynia, aud Polygynia. 

hex - an' - drl an, hex- an'-drous, a. 

[Moil. Lat. hemndr(ia) ; Eng. suff. -ian t -mts.l 
Dot. : Having six stamens, 
hex-an'-drous, a. [Hexandrian.] 

hex' ane, s. [Gr. ££ (hex) — six; suff -ane 
(Chem.) (q.v.).] 

Chcm. : CgH^. Five isomeric hydrocarbons 
can exist. (1) Normal hexane. Dipropyl, 
CL^'CHo'CHo'CHo'CIIo C1I 3 . It occurs in 
the light oils obtained by the distillation of 
cannel coal, also in petf oleum. It can be 

obtained bv the action of sodium and normal 
propyl iodide, C 8 H 7 I, or by the action of zinc 
and hydrochloric acid on secondary hexyl 
iodide (from mannite), and by distilling suberic 
acid with baryta, CgHj 404 4- 2BaO=2BaC0 3 -+- 
C 6 H 14 . It boils at 71°. (2) Propyl dimethyl 

methane, or propyl isopropyl, ethyl isobutyl, 

CH 3 -CHvCH 2 -CH<^ 3 . Obtained by the 

action of sodium on a mixture of ethyl iodide 
and isobutyl iodide. It boils at 62*. (3) Diiso- 
propyl, £^*>CH*CH<gg». Obtained by the 

action of sodium on isopropyl iodide. It 
boils at 58°. (4) Tri methyl ethyl methane, 

CI 3 ’/^ c< vCn 2CH3 ’ b y the action 

of zinc methyl on tertiary butyl iodide It 
boils at 45 °. (5) Methyl diethyl methane, 

CH 3 CH<^^'cH 3- Not yet obLaiQed * 

hcx-ari’-gu-lar, a. [Gr. e£ (hex) = six, and 
Eog. angular ‘(q.v.).] Having six angles or 
corners. 

•* The base was hexanffutar." —Pennant : Tou r, p. 217. 

hex-a-part'-xte, a. [Gr. I* (hex) = six, and 
Lat. "partitas = divided ; partior = to divide.] 
Arch. : A term applied to a vault divided by 
its arching into six parts. 

hex a-pctf-a-Icid, a. [Gr. (7}«?) = six; 
fl-eTaXoc (peta£on) = a petal, and e7So? (cidos) 
= form,] 

Pot. : Having six coloured parts like petals. 

(Cooke. ) 

h^x-a-pctf-a-lous, a. [Gr. £’£ (hex) = six ; 
ttetoAov (petdlon) - a petal, and Eng.suff.-ou 3 .] 
Dot. : Having six petals. 

hex liph'-yl-lous, hcx-a-phyl'-lous, o. 

[ Pref. hex * ; Gr. $vA\ov (phullori) = a leaf, and 
Eng. auff. -o?rs.l 
Dot. : Having six leaf**. 

hex-a-pla. s. [Gr. e£anAous (hexaplcrus), a- 
n do? ( hexaploos ) — six-fold : (hex) = six. 

and rrAEKw (plelco) — a fold.] An edition of 
the Scriptures having six versions in parallel 
columns. Used specially of Origen’s Hexapla. 
Though nominally having but six columns, in 
places there were nine— viz. (1) The Hebrew 
text in the Hebrew characters, (2) the same 
text in Greek characters, (3) Aqnila's version, 
(l) That of Symmaohus, (5) The Septuagint. 
( 6 ) the version of Theodotion, (7), ( 8 ), and (9), 


three other Oreck versions of unknown autkor- 
shipc OriguU utul ahso a tetrupta (q.v.). 

hcx'-a-plar, a. [Uexapea.] Containing six 

columns ; sextuple. 

hex' -a pod, t hex'-a-podo, a. & s. [Gr. 

[£ (hex) = six, aud jtov? (jpous), iro$<5? (podus) = 
a foot, J 

A. AsatlJ.: Having six legs. (Uaed of in- 
sects.) 

B. As subst. : A typical insect. If the My- 
riapods are excluded from the insect class, 
then all the latter are hexapods. 

** I take those to have been tbe hrrafiodt. frum which 
the greater sort of beetles come."— Ray: On the Cre a- 
tUm. pt. 1c 

hex-a prot -o don, s. [Gr. (hex) = six ; 
irpwTO? (protos) - Hist, and 6&ov<; (odous), geuit. 
odd I'Tos (oduntos) = a tooth . 1 

Puheont. : A snbgeiius of Hippopotamus, or 
a genus of Hippopotainidte, from the Upper 
Miocene of the Si wall k HilLs in India. It is 
the earliest known form of the family, and 
differs from the typical species of hippopotamus 
by having six lower incisors in place of four. 

hcx-ap'-tcr-ous, a. [Gr. (lux) - six, and 
Eng. apterous (q.v.).] 

Mot. : Having six wing-like expansions. 


hex-a^py-ren'-ous, a. [Gr. (hex)= six); 
irvprjv ( puren ), gen it. irvp-qvos (purenos)— the 
stone of a fruit, and Eng. suff. -<m.J 
Dot. : Having six stones. 

hex'-a^stich, * hex: -a-stie, a. (Gr. efd- 

o-rt^o? (hexastichos), from (hex) ~ six, and 
o-nx n ? (stichos) = a row, a line.] A poem con- 
sisting of six lines or verses. 

•‘That famous Awwirtlc which Samiazzaro mada of 
this gTeat city.” — Ih/wcll : Leltert. bk. i., let. 36 , 5 L 

hex-a-styl-ar, q. (Eng. kexastyl(e) ; -ar.J 
Arch. : Having six columns in front. 

hex'-a style, s. (Gr. e£d(m/Aos (hexaslulos), 
from" e£ (hex) — six, and <ttuAo? (stulas) = a 
pillar, a column.] 

Arch.: A portico or temple having six 
columns in front. 

hex-a-thy-rid'-i-um, «■ [Gr. (hex) = 
six, ’and Latinized dimio. from Gr. d 0 upo? 
(atituros) = without doors, open, unchecked.] 
Zool. : A geuas of Scnlecida, order Trema- 
toda. Hcxathyridium venarum , called aDo 
Polystoma sanguicola , has been found in the 
venous blood. 


hex-a-tom'-ie, a. [Gr. 'f (hex) = six, and 
Eng." atomic.] Ooosisting of six atoms. 

hexatomie alcohoE s. 

Chcm. : An alcohol derived from a hydro- 
carbon by the replacement of six atoms of 
^hydrogen respectively by the monad radical 
(OHy hydroxy ij as mannite, CgH^OHV 

hex'-ene, s. [Gr. (hex) - six ; suff. -ene 
(Chem.) (q.v.).] 

Chem. : CgH^, hexylene. Hydrocarbons of 
the olefine series, containing six carbon atoms. 
Hydrocarbons having this formula can be 
obtained bv the action of alcoholic potash 
on hexyl chloride. Also by action of alcho- 
holic potash on dimethyl-isopropyl carbimyl 
iodide. It boils at 73°. (Watts : Diet. Chem.) 


hex-i- col'-o-gy, s. [Gr. e£t? (hexis) = a state 
or habit of body, and A 0709 (logos) = a dis- 
course.] (See extract.) 


« Every auimn.1 and plant . . . b&3 certain definite 
relations to space and time. . . . But every living 
cieature ha 3 also relations with other living creatures, 
which may tend to destroy It or indirectly to aid it. 
aud the various physical forces and conditions exercise 
their several influences upon it. Tbe study of all tuese 
complex relations U time, spee, physical forces, other 
organisms, and t-> surrounding conditions generally, 
constitutes tbe science of hexicol^j‘j."^d. 0 corye J/e 
vart ; The Cat, ch. i.. S 12. 


hex ine, s. [Gr. (hex) — six ; saff. -ine 
(Chem.) (q.v.).] 

Chem. : Two hydrocarbons are known, 
having tlu> formula, C 6 H 10 . (1) Hexoylene, 

OH 3 - (ClIj>jO = CH. By the abstraction of 
]TBr from rnnnnbromhexene, it boils at 78\ 
(•>) Diethyl, HoC=CH*CH 2 - CH 2 *CH = CH 2 . 
Obtained by the action of sodium or sih'er on 
ethyl iodide. It Is a volatile liquid, boiling at 
69°. 

* hex-oe ta-hc * dron, s, [Gr. ?£ (hex) — 
six, and Eng. octahedron (q.v.).] A polyhedron 


eoutaoofid under forty-eight equal triangular 

uces. 


hSx-df-f C, a, [Gr. ?£ (hex) = six, o connect i ve, 
ami autf. -ic (Chem.) (q.v.),] 

('hem. i G&H 41 * 00 * 0 H. Fatty adds of the 
acetic series, containing six carbon atoms. 
Eight of these adds aro possible. (1) The 
normal hcxoic acid la caproie acid (q.v.). It 
boils at 2U7\ (2) Isocaproie arid, isopeutyl- 
formic acid, CH(CH:j) 2 'CHo*Ulli!'COOlI, ia 
prepared by the actlou of caustic potash on 
isopentyl (amyl) cyanide. It boils at 199*, 
( 3 ) Methyl-isopropyl acetic acid, 

CH(CH 3 )i> CH ' C 0,011 ’ an oily liqui(L DI " 

ethyl acetic acid, ^^CH COOIE Ob- 

tained by the action of sodium and ethyl 
iodide on methyl acetate. (5) Dimethyl- 
CH 3 

ethyl acetic acid, CH 3 — COOU. Obtained 

CoDj 

from tertiary butyl cyanide. It bolls at IS7*. 


*hext, *hecst, *bekst, *hexte, a. [A.S. 
h>hst, from heah = high ; cf. next , from nigh.) 
(Hioh.J Highest. 

"And hsxte men of mouy loudMivbouie hyrav&sU 
drou. - ' liobert qf Qloutcttttr, ]i. Ml. 

hex'-yl, 3 . [Gr. i ,£ (hex) = six, and vArj (hide) 
= matter.J 

Chem.: A name given to a mound hydro- 
carbon of the fatty series, con taming six atom a 
of carhoD (CgH^). 

hexyl-ale ohol 8 , s. pi. 

Chem : Monatomic alcohols having the for- 
mula C 6 H 13 (OH). Seventeen alcohols can 
exist, eight primary, six secondary, aod three 
tertiarv. Normal hexyl -alcohol, (CH 3 *(CH 2 V 
CHo’OIL It is obtained from the essential 
oil of Ileraeleum giganteum, where It exists as 
hexyl- butyrate, along with octyl-acetate; the 
oil is saponified hy alcoholic potash, and then 
fractionally distilled. The hexyl-alcohol hoila 
at 157*. By oxidation it yields caproic acid. 
A secondary alcohol, methyl butyl carhinol, 

H 0 *HC<£j ^ 9 is obtained hy the action of 

silver-oxide and secondary hexyl- iodide. It 
boils at 137°. By oxidation it yields acetic, 
carbonic, and normal butyric acids. For the 
preparation and properties of the other alco- 
hols, consult IVaits: Diet. Chem. 

hexyl-iodide, *. 

Chem. : C 6 H 13 I, a secondary hexyl -iodide, ia 
obtained by treating manuite with strong hy- 
driodic acid. CgH^Os-HI HI =512+6^0 + 
C 6 H 13 I. It boils at 167*. 

hex'-y-lene, s. [Eng., 5cc. hexyl; -en* 
(them.) (q.v.).J £Hexexe.J 

hey, interj. [Onomatopoetic ; cf. Ger. hei; 
Dut. hei.) An exclamation of joy, aurprise, or 
mutual exhortation. 


* hey, s . [Hay (2)l] 

hey'-day, * hey'-da, inter}. [Ger. heida = 
hoi hallo; Dnt. hei daar = ho there!] An 
exclamation of cheerfulness or sometimes of 
wonder. 

** Uey-<la t what Hans Flutter kin Is this? *— B*n Jon- 
ton : Matyu* qf Auyuru 

* hey' -day, s. [For high-day ; from Mid. Eog. 
hey = high, and day.) A frolicsome wildness. 

*‘Tha heyday in the blood b> tame, it's humble * 

Shakes p. : Hamlet, iiL 4. 

* hesri-de -gnies, *hey / -de-guyes, s. 

[Prob. from heyday , s., and guise.) A kiud of 
frolicsome dauce. 

** Lightfoote Xymphs can chase the llntrrlnv nj^ht. 
With hey dc gu ics, aud trimly trodden traces. 

Spender: Shepheards Calender; June. 

* hi-a -tion, s. [Lat- A to = to gape.) The act 
of gaping. 

**Tlie coutinned 7s jar? on or holding open ita month." 
Browne : Vulgar Errours, hk. iii, ch. xii. 

hl-a'-tus, S. [Lat = a gap, e chasm.] 

I. Ordinary La nguage : 

1 , Lit.: A gap; an aperture; a gaping 
breach. 

"Those hiatuses are at the bottom of the sea."— 
Woodwind. 

2. Fig. : A gap or space from which some- 
thing is wanting ; a lacuna in a manuscript 
where one or more words are wanting. 

** I nhall endeavour to fill this hiatus hy produdn| 
an almost entire chronologic aerie* of minting*. - 
Walpole : Anecdotes qf Painting^ voL L» ch- u. 


rate, fat. fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go. pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cuh. cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try. Syrian, ee, co = e ; ey = a. qu - kw. 


tabernacle— hi do 
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II. Technically: 

1. Anat. : An opening, a foramen ; as hiatus 
aorUcns = the foramen of the aorta. 

2. Gram. Pros. : Tiro coming together of 
two vowels in successive syllables or words. 

* hi-bem -a-clc, * hy-bern'-a-clc, 
hl-ber-nac'-u-lum, * hy-bor-nac'-u- 

luxn, s. [Lat. hibernacula = winter quarters, 
from hibernus = peitaining to winter.] 

I. Ord. Lang : Anything which serves as a 
shelter, protection, or retreat in winter ; 
winter quarters. 

II. Technically: 

1. Bat. : A poetical name fora bud or bulb 
sheltering the future plant, 

2. Zool. (Chiefly of the form hibernaculum) : 
The winter quarters of an animal. 

* hi-bern'-al, * hy-bern'-al, a. [Lat. hi- 

bernalis =* pertaining to winter; kiems s= 
winter.] Pertaining or relating to winter. 

"Conjoined with the sun Id ita hibernal conversion." 
—Browne : Vulgar Errourt, bk. Iv., ch. xiiL 

hi-bern'-ate, v. i. [Lit. hibematum, sup. of 
hiberno = to winter; hibernus = pertaining 
to winter.] To pass the season of winter in 
close, protected, or secluded quarters, as 
birds and beasts ; to winter. 

bi-ber-na -tion, * hy-ber-na'-tion, s. 

[illDERNATE.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: The act or state of hibernating. 

" Plants that were to pass their hybernation in the 
preen. house. "—Evelyn: Kale udar lain II ur tense; .4 New 
Conservatory. 

2. Zool. & Entom. : Many animals hybernate. 
In the case of insects it is naturally but erro- 
neously assumed that they pass the winter 
only in a chrysalis state. Koine species of 
Lepidoptera do so in the egg, others in the 
caterpillar, others in the chrysalis state. ( E . 
Newman : British Butterflies.) 

Hi bern'-i-an, a. & s. [Lit. Hibernia, I vertm, 
Invcrna, from Gr. Teptn? {Feme), from Irish 
Eire = Ireland, Erin.] [AvnAN.] 

A. As at{j. : Of or pertaining to Hibernia 
or Ireland ; Irish. 

B. As subst. : A native or inhabitant of 
Ireland. 

hi- hern -l -an -ism. $. [Eng. hibernian; 
-ism.] A plirase, ‘‘idiom, or mode of speech 
peculiar to the Irish. 

hi-bern 1-91-sa-tion, hi-bern 1-91 za- 

tion, s. [Eng. hibcrnicis(e) ; -ation.] The 
act of using the language or idioms of the 
Irish language. 

tu-bcrn'-i-9ise, hi-bcrn'-i-^ize, v. t. 
[Lat. Hiberni(n) — Ireland ; c connective ; Eng. 
suflT. -ise, -he..] To render into the idiom or 
language of the Irish. 

hl-bcrn '-1-91SIII, s. [Lat. Hiberni(n) = Ire- 
land ; c connective ; Eng. suff. -ism.] A phrase 
or inode of speech peculiar to the Irish ; hi- 
bernianisin, 

* hi-bcrn-i-za'-tion, * hy-bcrn-i-za'- 

tion, s. [Eng. hiberniz(e); -ation.] The act 
or habit of hibernating ; hibernation. 

* hi'-bern -Jze, * hy'-bern-ize, v.i. ILat. 
hibcru(vs) = pertaining to winter; Eug. soft*, 
-ize.] To hibernate (q.v.). 

Hi-bern-o-, prrf. [Lat. Hibernia = Ireland.] 
Pertaining to or conueeted with Ireland. 

Hibcrno-Cclt, s. An Irish Celt. 
Hiberno-Celtic, a. A $. 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to the Irish Celts. 

B. As snbst. : The branch of the Celtic lan- 
guage spoken by the Irish ; the Irish language. 

hl-bis'-9e-D0, s. pi. [Lat. hibiscus); fern. pi. 
adj. suff. - cal .] 

Bot. : A tribe of Malvaceae. 

hi-bis'-cus.s. [Lat. hibiscus. hibisevm , ibiscum; 
Gr. t/3c'(TKos ( hibiskos ), probably = the wild 
mallow, the marsh mallow.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the malvaoeous 
tribe Hibiscete (q.v.). The involneel is of 
several leaves, calyx with five divisions, petals 
five, stamens forming a sheath which encloses 
the five-branched style. Fruit five-celled, 
many-seeded. They are plants with large 


showy flowers, found chiefly, though not ex- 
clusively, in tropical countries. In the West 
Indies Hibiscus arhorca IiuniMies tenacious 
fibres, which are made into whips. Those of 
H. mimdbinus constitute the sun of India, 
used as a substitute fur lieiup. II. syrtacus 



and H. Rosa Sineusis are ornamental ; the 
astringent plants of the latter arc »>srd by the 
Chinese to blacken their eyebrows and the 
leather of their shoes. II. Sabdarijfa ant //. 
surutensis are somewhat acid. II. esculent us 
[Gombo] is used in the West Indies, and II. 
longifoluis( Ram turai), in the East for t hicken- 
ing soup. More than 100 species of the genus 
are known. 

hi'-brid, «. & s. [Hybrid.] 

hie, adv. [Lat. = here.] 

hic-jacet. [Lat. = here lies.] Commonly 
the first two words on a tombstone, and so 
used as a nouu in the seuse of tombstone, 
grave. 

" By the cold hic-jacet a of the dead." 

Tennyson: I'ieien. 603. 

* hic'-ci us doc'-ti-us (ci, ti as shi), s. 

[Said to be a corruption of Lat. hie est doctus 
= this (or here) is the learned man.] A cant 
word for a juggler ; one who plays fast and 
loose 

"And kiccins doctius played in all." 

Butler: limit bras, pt. lii., c. Ut. 

hic'-cough (gh as p), hic-cup, * hich- 
cock, *hick-ock, * hick-cock, ^hick-et, 
* bic-quet, * hick-up, s. [Generally sup- 
posed to lie a formation from cough, but more 
probably hie , hick f o rjiik is imitative of the 
spasmodic sound or jerk, and -cough, -cup, 
Ac., are corruptions of the dimin. sullixcs -ft 
or -oefc. Cf. Fr. hmjuct — a hiccough ; Dut. 
hik = hiccough, hikleu = to hiccough; Dan. 
hikke, s. <fe v. ; Sw. hicku , s. A v. ; Welsh ig - 
a liiccongh ; igio = to sob; Bret, hik = a hic- 
cough.] 

Pathol. : A series of sudden, rapid, and brief 
inspirations, followed by expiration accom- 
panied by noise. It is generally caused by 
irritation of the stomach, but is produced 
chiefly by +he respiratory muscles. In children 
it sometimes follows a violent fit of crying or 
sobbing. It also Accompanies certain fevers. 
There is an hysteric hiccough aud a hiccough 
of death. 

" And fro it la also of pood slpnality. nerordiup to 
that of Hippocrates, that sneezing cureth the hicket." 
—Browne: Vulgar Errourt, bk. iv., uli. ix. 

hic'-cough (gh as p), hic-cup, * hick up, 

v.i. [Hiccough,*.] To have a hiccough. 

•' When I'm in a fit. to hirknp. u 

Built-r: lludibrat, pt. 11., e. L 

Hick, 8. (Prop, name.] 

Hick’s mandril, s. An arbor for turning 
rings; at the centre of the arbor there is a 
cone, round which, at equal distances, wedges 
are fitted into dovetailed grooves, and are ex- 
panded to the bore of the ring by a nut acting 
on a screw at the end of the cone. 

hick -er-y pick-cr-y, s. [See def.) A cor- 
ruption of Ifiera picra (q.v.). 

** The leddy cured me with some hickery pickery."— 
Scott: Old Mortality, ch. vilL 

hick' -hall, s. [Hickwall ] 

hick' -joint, s. [Etym. of first element doubt- 
ful ; Eng. joinL] 

Mason. : A species of pointing in which 
mortar is inserted between the courses and 
joints of a wall, and made truly level or 
smooth with the surface. 


hick'-or y, [Bartlett notes tlic ieseiu*>laiica 
in sound and sense to Gr. y napva (he atruo)=t 
the walnut, but adds that hickory is of Ameri- 
can aboriginal derivation.] 

Bot. <£ C’omt/i. : 1'hc several species Carya, a 
genus of Juglandacea;. Carya alba is t ho 
Khell-bark. Kcaly-bark, or Shag bark Hickory, 
from the tendency of the bark to peel ott in 
long loose strips. Its wood is noted for ita 
elasticity and toughness. It is a large tree, 
sometimes eighty or ninety feet high," by two 
in diameter, growing in the United KUtes 
from Kouth Carolina to New Hampshire. The 
leaves, which are about twenty inches long, 
are pinnate, leaflets five serrate. The nuts, 
which are whitish, are sub-globular, pointed 
at each end. Other species of the genus are 
the Mocker-nut, White-heart, or Common 
Hickory (C. tomentosa), the wood of which 
is excellent for mechanical purposes, or for 
burning, the Bitter-nut or Swamp Hickory 
(C. anuira), the Pig-nut Hickory, or Hog-nut 
or Broom Hickory (C. porcino), the Nutmeg 
Hickory (C. myristicteformis), kc. The Hick- 
ory of New South Wales is Eucalyptus Stuart i~ 
ana and E. resinifera. 

hickory broom, s. A broom made from 
tin* flexible wood of the hickory. The handle, 
originally thick, is shaved down ; the long, 
thin shavings, still attached at one end of the 
stick, are bent over and bound into a besom 
head. 

hickory-shirt, s. A shirt made of checked 
cotton stutl. 

4 hick'-scorn-er, s. [Etym. of first element 
doubtful ; Eng. scorner. ] A scoffer at sacred 
things. 

"Such hicfccornrrt will be merry at their drunken 
bauaueta." — Edkington . Exposition on NehennaJt ii. 

* hick-up, s. A t». [Hiccough.] 

hick-wall, thick -way, *hygh-whcle, 
* high-awe, s. [Etym. doubttut. ] 

Ornithology: 

1. Picus minor, the lesser spotted Wood- 
pecker. It is found in Britain. 

t 2. Parus ctcrulcus. 

hid, hid -den, pa. par . it a. [Hide, ».] 

A. As pa. par. : (Kee the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Concealed ; placed in secrecy or out of 
sight ; remote, secluded. 

"Some hidden place, wherein to itaike the gnawing 
of my imiid." 

Surrey: Compl. at the Abtcncc of her Lover, Ac. 

2. Not evident ; reserved, unseen, latcut, 
CO veit. 

" To raise hid merit, set the alluring light 
Of Virtue high.'' Thomson . Liberty, iv. 1,163. 

* 3. Secret, mysterious. (Milton.) 

* hid'-age (age as ig), s. [Eng. hide (1), #. ; 
’age.) 

Old Law: A tax paid to the king for every 
hide of land. 

"The land-tax. In ita modem shape, iuperseded fat 
least uutil h recent iieriodjall the former methods of 
ratine either property or ] ersons lu respect of their 
property, whether hy tenths or fifteenths, subsidies on 
lands, htdugcK, scutages, or talluiges.*' — Blackstone: 
Comment., bk. i., ch. 8. 

hi-dal'-go, 5 [Sp., from hijo de algo = tho 

son of something, n man of rank : 7<ijo (O. Sp. 
figo), from Lat . Jilium, ace. of flius — son; 
algo, Lat. aliquiil = something.] A Spanish 
nobleman of the lowest class ; a geutleman by 
birth. 

hid'-den, pa. par. & a. [Hid.] 

hidden-veined, a. 

Bot. (Of a leaf): Having the veins hidden 
from view by the parenchyma. Such a leaf is 
sometimes erroneously described as veinless. 

hid'-den-ly, adv. [Eng. hidden; -ly.) In a 
hidden or secret manner ; secretly; not openly 

hid'-der, s. or pron. [Prob. a corrupt, of he, 
here.) A provincial term forte. 

^1 Bidder and shidder ; He and she; male 
and female. (Dr. Morris believes it to mean 
he deer and ste deer—Le., animals of the male 
aud female kind ; others explain it as hither 
and thither.) 

** Hud his weasand a little widder. 

lie would have devoured both bidder and thidd'-r." 

S pettier ; Shephca rdtt Calender ; Sept. 

hide (I), * hi den, *hud-en, + hyde, r.f. 

A: i. [A.S. hidan, hydan; cogn. with Gr. 


boil. h6^; poiit, jtfwl; cat, 9CU, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ihg. 
-cian. tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shim; -tion, -sion = zkun. -tious. -slous, -clous - shus. -blc, -die. Ac. = be], d§L 
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hide— hierarchy 


Kevflco ( keutho ) = to hide ; Lat. cuafos (for cud - 
fos) — a guardian.) 

A. Transitive : 

1. To con real ; fo withhold from or put oat 
of sight to secrete, to cover. 

M There's never ft man In Christendom 
Can less hide hla love or hate than he." 

Shake*!*. : Richard /It., til. t 

2. To withhold or keep from knowledge ; to 
conceal, to suppress, to disguise. 

"There Is nothing hid that shall not be known 
Matthew x. 26. 

II. fntrans. : To lie concealed: to hide nr 
conceal oneself ; to be withdraw!) from sight. 

For the difference between to hule and to 
conceal, see Conceal ; for that between to 
hide and to cover, see Cover. 


II, Technically: 

^ 1. Ilort.: Unduly restrained, at least fora 
lime, by the bark. 

" Mildew wan found to make the com hidebound.' 
’-Hoyle: Work*, vj. 433. 

2. Farriery: Applied to an animal, ss a 
horse or cow, when the skin atieks ao hard to 
its ribs and hack that it cannot bo loosened 
or raised. 

"Their horses. no other than lame Jade* and poore 
hidebound hlldlugs.'*— P. Holland: Liotus, p. 416. 

*hlde'-gild, s. [Eng. hide (2), 0 ., and Slid. 
Eng. gild = a payment.! 

Old Law : The price or payment by which a 
villein escaped the penalty of being flogged 
for any ollence by which he had incurred the 
liability to corporal punishment. 


hide-and-seek, s. A children’s game, 
in which one hides and the others try to find 
him or her. 

hide (2), v.t. [Hide (2), s. Cf. Ieel. h$dha^ to 
flog ; from hudf 1 = the skin or hide.] To flog, 
to castigate. ( Colloquial .) 

’hide (1) *hyde (1), *. [A.S. hid, a contrac- 
tion of hinid = (according to Beda) an estate 
sufficient to support one family or household ; 
Low Lat. hida. (Skeat.)} 

Old Law: A measure of land of uncertain 
aize, estimated variously at 60, 80, 100, and 
120 acies. 

" OI Ilk a hide tno schtllynges that be toke 
Suit! ueuer eft betule." Robert de Brunne. p. 110. 


hlde-and-gain. s. Arable laod. {Coke, 

upon Littleton.) 


hide (2), 'hude, *hydo (2), s. [A.S. h{id; 
cogn. with Dut. hi ml ; Icel. hudh ; Dan. & 
Sw. hud : O. H. Ger. hut; Ger. hunt; Lat 
cutio ; Gr. xvro?, cdcutos {kutos, skvlos). J 


I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The human skin: now only used In con- 
tempt. 

" Hur aone was felr of hide and hewe." 

Triamour. 46A. 


2. The skin of any animal, either dressed or 
raw. 

" The bodv Is covered with a strong hide, exactly 
resembling black leather."— Pennant : British Zoology ; 
Coriaceous Tortoise . 

II. Comm. : The undressed skin of one of the 
larger domesticated animals, as the ox, horse, 
&c. 

" Some in leathers, or » ragged hide. 

Have lived a second life." 

Addison: To Dryden. 

If The sides of hides are the flesh side, and 
the grain or hair side. [Tanning.) 


hi deb oiling, s. 

Anthrop. : The name given by Tylor {Prim. 
Cult., i. 45) to a method of cooking said by 
Herodotus (iii. 61) to have been in use among 
the Scythians, and thus described by Andrew 
Bonnie (Fvrsf Bokeof the Introduction of Know- 
ledge, ch. iii.) as practised in Ireland io the 
sixteenth century : 

" And they wyl eethe theyr meat in a beastes akyn. 
And the Bkyn shall be set on liiauye stakes of wood, 
and then they wyl make a great fyre vuder theakyn 
betwyxt the stakei, and the skyn wyl not greatly 
bren. And when the meate is eaten, they, lor thyr 
d«y nke, will driuke up the brottae."* 

hide-handler, s. A machine or vat in 
which hides are moved in the liquor to expose 
them to the liquid in circulation, and some- 
times alternately to the air and the liquor. 

hide-rope, s. Hope made of strands of 
cow-liide plaited. It. is used for wheel-ropes, 
traces, purchase-ropes, &c. {American.) 


hide -semper, $. 

Leather: An instrument lo perform by ma- 
chinery the busiuess of scraping the flesh-side 
of hides. 


hide stretcher, 8. 

Leather : A frame on which abide is stretched 
lo bring it to shape and remove wrinkles. 


" hid e-os' l-ty, s. [Eug. hideous ; - ity . ] The 
quality or state of being hideous ; hideousness. 

hid e -ous, *hid ous, a. [O.Fr. hisdos , 
/lit /os, Indus, hide us ; Fr. hideux; from Lat. 
hispulosns = roughish, from hispidus = rough, 
bristly.] 

]. Horrible, frightful, or shocking to the 
eye ; ghastly, grim. 

"The highway along which be retired presented a 
piteous ftiul hideout «itect»cle." — Macaulay : Hut. 
Eng., cb. xiv. 

2. Horrible or shocking to the car ; terrible. 

" The luferlor demons of the place 

Raised rueful shrieks and hideous yells around." 

Thomson : Cattle of Indolence, 11. 44. 

3. Horrible or allocking in aoy way ; detest- 
ahle, hateful, odious. 

"Check this hideout rashness." 

Shake* jj. : Lear, i. L 

Tf Hideous respects natural objects, and 
ghastly more properly that which is super- 
natural or what resembles it ; a mask with 
monstrous grinning features looks hideous; a 
human form with a visage of deathlike pale- 
ness is ghastly. The grim is applicable only 
to the countenance . . . grisly refers to the 
whole form, but particularly to the colour. . . . 
Hideous is applicable to objects of hearing 
also ; but the rest to objects of sight only. 
{Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

hid'-e-ous-ly, *hid-ons ly, adv. [Eng. 
hideous; -ly. ] In a hideous, horrible, or 
shocking manner or degree. 

hid' -e-ous ness, s. [Eng. hideous; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being hideous; fright- 
fulness, horribleness, dreadtuloess. 

hld'-er, s. [Eng. hide{l) f v. ; -cr.) One who 

hides or conceals. 

"If the hider of the gold, Tie had bid the gold In 
that place, the gold lib bad uot been found." — Chaucer: 
Boca us. bk. v. 

hid ing, pr. par., a.. Sc s. [Hide(1), v .] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. a dj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of concealing, secreting, or cover- 
ing from sight or knowledge. 

"There was the hiding of bis power .*— Bible (1583). 

* 2. A hiding-plaee ; concealment. 

" Sothfastnease wol none hidings ." 

Romaunt of the Rote. 

hiding-place, hiding-hole,*. A place 
of concealment. 

"The habitations, cottages ; the cities, hiding-places 
in woods. '— Burke: Abrulg. of Eng. Hist. hk. L, ch. xi. 

hld'-ihg, s. [Hide (2), r.) A thrashing, a 
flogging. {Slang.) 

*hi-dle, * hi-dil, * hu-dle, s. [A.S. hydels.) 
A hiding-place ; a place of concealment ; a 
secret-place. 

"And thl fa<lir that seeth in hidlis schal yeida to 
thee."— IVydiFe. d/ytf. v. 

hid lihgf, adv. <fc a. [Eng. hide , aod snff. 

•lings.) 

A. As adv, : Secretly, clandestinely. 

B. As adj . : Secret, clandestine. {Scotch.) 


hide bound, a. [Eng. hide , aod bound.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit. : In the same eense as II. 2. 

*2. Figuratively : 

(1) Harsh, uutractable. 

" And still the harsher and 7.fdeJo »«<?'*»• 

The damsels prove, become the fonder." 

Butler: Hudibra*. pt. il.« c. t 

(2) Niggardly, penurious, parsimonious, 
fltingy. 


* hid-ous, a. [Hideous.) 

* hid-ous-ly, adv. [Hideously.) 

hl-drot'-ic, a. A s. [Gr. iSpow (hidroo) a to 

sweat, to perspire.) 

A- As adj. : Sudorific ; causing perspiration. 
B, As 6dbst. : A sudorific (q.v.). 

hie, * hi en, * high-en, * hye, * hy en, v.i. 

[A.S. higiaa; cogn. with Lat. cito ~ to sum- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father: we, wet, here, camel, her, there; 
or, were, W 9 lf, work, whd, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try. 


mon, to cause to go ; citus — quick ; Gr. *a/w 
(kted) = to go.) To go iu haste, to hasten, to 
liuiry. 

"Hie down and borrow Dan Dmikleson'* plated 
•tlrrup*."— Boott : Ouy Manneriny, ch. Iv. 

It was frequently used reflexively. 

" /lie you, Messalft, 

And I will seek for Piml&rus the while.** 

Bhuketp. : Julius Catar, ▼. t. 

* hlo, * highe, * hih, s. [IIie, t>.) Haste, 
hurry. 

" Jle u*its but ded. and charged hem in hie 
To •iiai>eu for hLs Ilf sum reuiedle.* 

Chaucer: C. T., 4.627. 

* hie, a. [II ion.) 

*hie -ful, * hih-ful, a. [Eng. hie; -/w/(0-] 
Hasty, hurried. 

hi-eT mite, s. [Sw. hjdm.it.) 

Min. : A black mineral of metallic lustre 
and graunlar fracture; harduess, 5; 6p. gr. 
5‘82. Compo6. : tantalic acid, 62 42 ; oxide of 
tin, 0*56 ; protoxide of uranium, 4'87 ; protox- 
ide of iron,8'06 ; protoxide of manganese, :r32. 
Yttria = 5T9 ; lime, 4'26 ; and wafer, 3*26, &c. 
It is a stanno-tautalate of iron, uranium, and 
yttria, occuring in pegmatite uear Fahlun, in 
Sweden. 

* hi' em-al, a. [Hyemal.) 

Hi-cr-a-51 an^j, Hr-cr-a-5ltcs, s. pi 

[For etyio., see def.) 

Ecclesiol . £ Ch. Hist. : The followers of 
Hierax, Bishop of Leontopolia, a book-copier, 
who flourished towards the close of the third 
century. He believed that Jesus promulgated 
a law much more atrict than that of ilosee. 
Those Christians, therefore, who aspired after 
the highest attainments, were enjoined to 
abstain from marriage, flesh, wine, &c. He 
also allegorised Scripture, denied the resur- 
rection of the body, and excluded those who 
died infants from the kingdom of heaven. 
( Mosheim : Ch. Hist., cent, iii., pt. ii., ch. v., 
§1L) 

hi- er a'-^I-e £e, s. pi. [Lat. hieraci(um) 
(q.v.); feiu. pi. adj. suft'. -ece.) 

Bot . ; A sub-tribe of composites, trib* 
Ciclioraceae. 

bi-er-a-91 um, s. [Lat. = a kind of eye- 

salve, from Gr. iepaxiov ( hierakion ) = hawk- 
weed, from tepa£ ( hierax ) = a hawk.] 

Bot. : Hawkweed. The typical genus of the 
sub-tribe Hieraciese (q.v.). It consists of 
perennial milky herbs, with stellate hairs, 
yellow heads of flowers, and au angled or 
striate, unbeaked fruit, with simple ooe- 
serrate pappus. The species are so variable 
that the number in Britain has been stated as 
four, nine, or thirty. Sir J. Hooker divides 
the genus into two sections or sub-genera, 
Piloselioidea and Pulinouarea. The British 
species he makes eleven, ilany others are 
cultivated in gardens. 

hl -er-a pic’-ra,*. [Gr. tfpd9(7iieros)=8acred, 
and j7iicpo? ( pi/cros ) — bitter.) 

Phar. : A mixture of equal psrts of powdered 
caoella bark and aloes. ( Garrod : Mat. Med.) 

hl'-er-arch, s. [Gr. iepapxi? (/tirrarefte*) =a 
president of sacred rites : iepos {hieros) = 
sacred, and apx<u ( archo ) ~ to rule, to govern ; 
1 r. /. f -j te.\ The chief of a sacred order; 
one who has authority io sacred things. {Mil- 
ton: P. L., xL 220.) 

Ill-cr-arch'-al, a. [Eng. hierarch; -uL] Of 
or pertaining to a hierarch or hierarchy ; hier- 
archical. 

" The great hierarchal standard was to move." 

Milton : P. L., v. 70L 

hl-cr arch'-ic. hl-er-arch'-ic-al, a. [Eog. 

hierarch; -ic, -al.) Of or pertainin'g to a hier- 
arch or hierarchy ; of the nature of a hierarchy. 

"A people under an hierarchical government." — 
Cog an : Theological /Jisgtiisittun, dls. 2, ch. L 

hl-er-arch • lC-al-ly, adv. [Eng. ^ierarcA* 
ical; -ly.] In a hierarchical manner; in a 
manner of a hierarchy. 

hl-cr- arch - ism, s. [Eng. hierarch ; -im.) 
Hierarchical principles, power, or character, 

** A presumptuous hierarchism, with all Its cont» 
quences of iwroveutlou. of heresy, aud hate. — Caw 
V ostenee: t'Arijtmn Dogmatics. L S»7. 

hl-er-arch-y, * hl-er-arch-ic, s. [Fr. 
hierarchic, from Gr. iepap\ia {kierarchia) = the 
post or position of a hierarch (q.v.), J 

pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt» 
Syrian, to, co = 6; ey = a. qn = fcw. 
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1. Government, rule, power, or authority in 
•acred matters. 

Is not spiritual union, all hierarchy ami snbordi- 
nation aiming men. henceforth xn impossibility 
Carlyle: Heroes A Hero-worship, lect. iv. 

2. A hody of persons in whom is vested the 
control, direction, power, or authority in 
sacred matters ; the authorities in sacred 
matters collectively ; a sacred hody of rulers. 

" In 1688 the cause of the hierarchy was for a moment 
that uf the popular party.”— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
ch. viii. 

3. A form of government carried out by the 
priesthood or clergy. 

4. A rank or order of sacred persons. 

’* Standards and gonfalons, ‘twixt van and rear 

Stream in the air. ami for distinction seive 
Of hierarchies, of orders and degrees,” 

Milton : P. L.. v. 591. 

Ill dr at' ic, a. & s. [Gr. lepariKos ( kieratikos ), 
from Upos ( hieros ) = sacred.] 

A. As adj. : Consecrated or devoted to 
sacred uses ; sacred ; sacerdotal ; priestly. 
Specif., applied to the characters or mode of 
writing employed by the priests of Egypt in 
their records. They were an abridged form of 
the hieruglyphic. 

"The Pnienque inscriptions show the abbreviated 
hieratic writing." — ll'itson ; Prehistoric Man, ii. 65. 

B. As subst. : The characters employed by 
the priests of Egypt in their records ; hieratic 
writing or characters. 

lu-er-&t'-ic-al, a. [Eng. h ieratic; -al) The 
same as lliEHATic(q.v.). 

hi er-ax, l'-er-ax, s. [Gr. Up a£ (hierax ) = 
a hawk, a falcon.] 

Ornith . : A genus of falcons (Faleoninne). 
Some species are of small size, yet they are 
very courageous, and are trained in India to 
the pursuit of game. Hierax cosrulescens is the 
little black and orange Indian Hawk of 
Edwards, aod .Latham's Bengal Falcou. It is 
found also ia Java. 

*hierd,s. [Hehd.] 

* hierd-ess, s. [Mid. Eng. hierd = herd ; fem. 
sulT. -ess.] A female herd ; a shepherdess. 

hi er-och'-lo-e, thi-er-och'-lo-a,s. [Pref. 
hiero = sacred, because the plant was formerly 
strewed on the floors of churches, and Gr. 
XAoq ( chloe ), \K6a ( chloa ) = the first tender 
green shoot of grass or other plants.] 

Bot. : A genus of grasses, tribe Avenere. 
HierocMoe borealis is a fragrant grass, the scent 
being attributed to benzoic acid. It is found 
In wet places near Thnrso, and was so formerly 
in Forfarshire. It is the only British species, 
and is confined to Scotland. 

*lu-cr-6c' ra-^y, s. [Gr. [epos (Aieros) = 
sacred, and dpxv (arch?) — rule or government.] 
A government by ecclesiastics ; a hierarchy. 

hi-er-6-glyph, s. [Gr. iepo-j (hieros) — sacred, 
and (gluphe) = a carving, a writing ; Fr. 

hiiroglyphe.) 

L Literally : 

1. The figure of an animal, a plant, or of 
any animate or inanimate object ; a symbol or 
character used in the writing called hiero* 
glyphic (q.v.). 

" To hring together the Egyptian hieroglyphs In their 
pictorial form with the square Hebrew characters," — 
Tylor : Early Hist . Mankind, ch. v. 

2. The art of writing in picture or hiero- 
glyphic characters. 

II. Fig. : Any pictnre having, or supposed 
to have, a hidden, secret, or mysterious mean- 
ing. 

" He gave unto her a kind expression, hy a quaint 
device sent unto her In » rich Jewel, fashioned much 
after the manner of the trivial hieroglyphs, used in 
France, called Rebus de Picardy.”— Sir G. Back: Hist, 
of Richard III. 11646), p. US. 

hi'-cro-glyph, v.t. [Hieroglyph, s.) To 
represent by or in hieroglyphics. 

hi er 6 glyph'-ic, & s • [Eat. hieroglyphi- 
city, Irotn Gr. iepoyAix/uxos ( hieroghtphikos), 
from iepos (hieros) = sacred, aod yRvtfxit (glupho) 
= to carve, to write.] 

A. As adjective : 

I. Literally: 

1. A term applied to the most ancient lan- 
guage of Egypt, being that employed in the 
monumental inscriptions of that country. 

" It will l»e necessary to trace up hieroglyphic writ- 
ing to its origiuaL"-- B'ar&urfon ; Divine Legation, 
hk. iv., $ 4. 

2. Written in or covered with hieroglyphs ; 


conveying, or intended to convey, a meaning 
by hieroglyphs or emblematically. 

11. Figuratively : 

1. Written in characters difficult to deci- 
pher. 

** Hieroglyphlcke letters.”— P, Holland: AmmlaKia, 
p. 314. 

2. Mysterious ; conveying, or intended to 
convey, a meaning in mysterious or obscure 
terms or emblems. 

B. As substantive: 

1. Sing. : A hieroglyph ; hieroglyphic wri- 
ting. 

"The groups of symbols begin with a large hierogly • 
phic on Ibo left-hand corner."— IV H*cm ; Prehistoric 
Man, ii. 65. 

2. PL ( Hieroglyphs , hieroglyphics) : Repre- 
sentations of animals, plants, and other more 
or less material bodies, sculptured ou Egyp- 
tian temples, obelisks, sarcophagi, &c., and de- 
signed for ideographic or other writings. All 
attempts to read hierogljphies had for cen- 
turies been given up, when, in August, 1799, 
the French found among the ruins of Fort St. 
Jnlien, near the Rosetta branch of the Nile, a 
atone, which has since been called the Rosetta 
Stone. It was afterwards taken from a French 
vessel by William R. Hamilton, and is now in 
the British 
Museum. It 
contains aa 
inscription 
regarding the 
coronation of 
Ptolemy V. 

(Epiphanes), 
and is be- 
lieved to have 
been sculp- 
tured about 
195 B.c. The 
inscription is 
first in hiero- 
glyphics, next 
in the hieratic 
character of 
Egypt, and in Greek, which afforded a key to 
the hieroglyphics, but one very difficult to 
apply. Silvestre de Sacy in 1891, Akerblad in 
1S02, the younger Champollion in 1814, 1821, 
183(5, 1841, with Dr. T. Young, most successful 
of any, in 1819, and Rossellini in 1825, 1S20, Ac., 
all made advances towards solving the enigma, 
so that Dr. Birch, of the Biblical Archaeological 
Society, and other Egyptologists are now con- 
tinually translating hieroglyphics from the 
monuments. Hieroglyphics are of two kinds : 
some are ideographs (q.v.). others stand for 
syllables or for letters. They are not con- 
fined to Egypt, they exist in the adjacent 
lands, and in Mexico. Professor Sayce shows 
that there were some hierogly] ihics in the 
Hamathite inscriptions which were probably 
of Hittite origin (Trans. Bib. Arch. Soc., v., 
26, 27). The Mexican hieroglyphics emanated 
from the ancient Aztecs. Hieroglyphs are a 
shorter kind of picture writing, which it is 
thought was the earliest form of all. Hiero- 
glyphics were ultimately modified into alpha- 
betic writing. Thus the Rev. W. Houghton 
believed iu the hieroglyphic or picture origin 
of the Assyrian Syllabary (Ib'ul., vi. (1878), p. 
452-4 S3, 602). and Emllicher has shown that 
the “ancient pictures" of the Chinese gave 
rise to the cursive forms now in use. (Tylor: 
Anthropology , ch. vii.) 

"The Hamathite hieroglyphics appear to have been 
an inveutiou of an early population of Northern 
Syria."— Trans. Rib. Arch. Soc., v. 26. 

* hi-er-o -glyph' ic-al, a. [Eng. hierogly- 
phic; -al. J The same as Hieroglyphic (q.v.). 

•* The hieroglyph) cal doctrine of the Egyptians."*— 
Browne: Vulgar Err ours. bk. i., ch. x. 

* hi-er-o -glyph ic al ly, adv. [Eng.hiero- 
glyphical ; -hj.] In a hieroglyphic manner; 
by means of hieroglyphics, emblems, or cha- 
racters ; in hieroglyphics. 

" HierogfyphicaUi/ adding inartecrea. wfvenies, lioa. 
fishes, with divers others. "— Proton? .' Vulgar Errourt, 
bk. v., ch. xx. 

*hi -er o-glyph ist, s. [Eng. hieroglyph ; 
- Ut .] One who is skilled in the deciphering 
of hieroglyphics. 

*hi’-er-o-glyph ize, v.t. [Eng. hieroglyph ; 
-ize.] To express in hieroglyphics; to write 
or depict hieroglyphics lly. 

" They hiemglyphized lxtth their thoughts, histories, 
and inventions to posterity." — Evelyn : Sculptures. 

* hi -er-6-gram, s. [Gr. Upas (hieros) = 
sacred, and ypdppa (gramma) = a writing, a 
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letter ; ypatfxu (graph*) = to write.! A species 
of eacred or hieratic writing. 

• hi-cr-o -gram mat- Ic, * hi-cr-o- 
gram-m&t'-ic al, a. [Gr. i<pos ( hieros ) = 
sacred ; y poppa (gramma), geo it. ypapparoc 
(qrammatus) — a letter, ami Eng. adj. sull. -ic.) 
Pertaining to or written in hierograms. 

"The hierogrammutic or sacerdotal, he [Porphyry! 
eoitipriseii under the generic term of eputolic. *— Jt"ar- 
burton : Divine Legation, bk. iv., J 4- 

* hi-cr-o - gr Am- ma-tist, s. [Gr. iepas 
(hieros) = sacred ; y pappa (gramma), genife. 

T papparas (grammatos) = a writing, a letter; 

big. Sufi*, -iaf.] One who is versed in hiero- 
grams ; a writer of hieroglyphics. 

" lined only by priests, prophet", hirrogrammntlsts, 
orlioiy writers. '—OreenhiU : A rt of Embalming . p. 2'jL 

* hi-cr-og'-ra-pher, s. [Gr. Iepos ( hieros ) = 
sacred ; ypd<J>w ( gropho) = to write, and Eng. 
autf. -er.) A writer of, or one versed in, hiero- 
graphy. 

*hi cr-o grS.ph'-Ic, * hi-er-o gr&ph io- 

al, a. [Gr. fepos (hieros) = sacred, and Eng. 
graphic, graphical (q. v.).] Of or jjertaining to 
hierography. 

" Ihacrilxsd by Thovth.’the first Hermes, with hiero- 
graphic letters in the sacred dialect. ""— Warburton: 
Divine Legation, bk. iv. 5 4. 

* hi-er-og'-ra-phy, s. [Gr. Iep6c (hieros) sa 
sacred, and ypatfua (gruphd) = to write.) Sacred 
or holy writings. 

* hi-er-ol'-a-try) s. [Gr. Up6c (hieros) = 
sacred, and AaTpeia (latreia) = worship.] The 
worship of sacred persons or things. 

* hi-cr-6-log^ -ic, * hl-er-o-ldg'-ic-al, a. 

[Gr. iepo? (hieros) = sacred ; Royos (logos) = a 
discourse, and Eng. adj. suff. -ic, -ical.) Of or 
pertaioing to bierology. 

* hi-cr-ol'-o-glst, s. [Eng. hierolog(y) ; - ist .) 
One versed iu hierology. 

* hi-dr-ol'-o-gy, s. [Gr. UpoXoyU (hlcroUigia). 
from iepos 1 (hieros) = sacred, and Adyos (iogos) 
= a discourse.] A discourse oa aacred matters 
or tilings ; specificelly, the science of the 
ancient writings and inscriptions of the Egyp- 
tians, or a discourse upon that scieuce. 

* hi'-er-o man-5y, s. [Gr. UpopavreCa (hiero- 
manteia), from tepos (hieros) = sacred, and pay 
Teia (7nflnfeia) = prophecy, divination.) Di- 
vination by observing the thiag3 offered in 
sacrifice. 

* hi'-er-o mar-tyr, s . [Gr. icpev? (hiereus) = 
a priest (?), 8 ml Eng. martyr.) A priest who 
becomes a martyr. 

” hi-er om-ne'-mbn, s. [Gr. [epos (hieros) » 
sacred, and pvypuiv ( mneman ) = mindful ; 
pvdopai (rtinaomai) = to remember.] 

Greek Antiquity: 

1. The sacred secretary or recorder sent by 
each amphictyonic state to their council along 
with the actual deputy or minister. 

2. A magistrate who had the charge or 
superintendence of religious matters ; a minis- 
ter of religion, corresponding to the Roim*" 
Pontifex, 

Hi-cr-o nim'-i-an, s. [Jesuate.) 

Hi-er-on'-y-mites, s. pi. [From Hierony- 
mus, better known as St. Jerome.] 

Ch. Hist. : An order of hermits, constituting 
properly a branch of the Franciscans, founded 
in Italy in the fourteenth century by St. 
Thomas of Sienna, and confirmed by Pope 
Gregory XI. in 1374. Called also Bretbreo of 
the Co mm on Lot, Brethren of Goodwill, and 
Gregorians. 

* hi -cr-o phant, ?. [Gr. tepo</>dvTT)? (hicro- 
phontes), from iepos (kicros) = sacred, and <J>au'c* 
(p/uiino) = to show, to declare.) One who 
teaches or explains the mysteries of religion ; 
a religious teacher, a priest. 

" I come to yon hs of old. the pupil to tho hierophant. 
juul ilfjui.mil the iiiitiatiou."— Uon: Zanons, bk. iv., 
ch. I1L 

* hi-er o-phan'-tic, a. [Eng. hierophant; 
•ic.] Of or pertaining to hierophants. 

♦hi cr os'-CO-py, a. [Gr. UpoerKonia ( hiero - 
skopia), from iepo? (/iieros)=sacred, and <r*oTre'u> 
(skoped) = to view, to observe.) Divination 
by inspection of the entrails of wetirns ottered 
in sacrifice. 


toll, bo^; poilt, jo\fcl ; cat, ^ell. chorus, 9 hin. ben<?h; go, gem; thin, this, sin, a§; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph - L 
-clan, -tian - shg.n. -tion, -sion = shun; tion, sion = zhun. -tious, -cions, -sious = shus. -hie. -die, &c. = hoi, d$L 
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k hi -er-our-gy, s. [Gr. iepovpyia(hierovrgia), 
from tepo? ( hicros ) — sacred, ami epyov (ergon) 
= work. J A sacred or holy work or worship. 

"Comum muting the spiritual hierourgy according to 
the laws of the church.' — \Y utvrland : Work*, vlU. 333. 

big' gle, v.l. [A weakened form of haggle 
(qv.).J 

1. To carry provisions about for sale; to 
hawk provisions. 

2. To chaffer ; to haggle over a bargain. 

"To higgle thus for a few blows." 

Sutler: HadlbraS, pt. 11., C. 11 

3. To quarrel or make a fuss about trillos. 

"Loth to higgle fora letter or two (misprinted per* 
chance) In the name of a town."— /'utter : Worthies; 
Northumberland. 

big gle-dy pig-gle-d#, adv. [1 Boole.) 
lu a state of confusion, like goods in u lug* 
glefls basket ; topsy-turvy. 

hig' gler, S. [Eng. higgle); -er.) 

1. One who carries provisions about for sale ; 
a hawker of provisions. 

" A higgler had perished la the attempt to cross.*— 
Macaulay : Utst, Eng., ch. ill. 

2. One who does occasional work with a 
horse and cart. 

3. One who haggles or Is tedious about a 
bargain. 

high (nh silent), * heagh, * he ah, * hegh, 

* heghc, * heh, * hel, * heigh, * hcih, 

* hey, * heye, * highe, * hig, 4 hy, 

a. & adv. (A.S. hedh. Itch ; cogn. with Dut. 
hoog ; Icel. hdr ; Sw. hog ; Dan. hoi ; Goth. 
hauhs; O. H. Ger. h6h; Ger. hack; O. Fris. 
hack.) 

A As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) Rising considerably above the ground or 
Rurrounding objects; having a great extent 
from base to summit ; lofty ; elevated. 

" Eftsoone the feend tok him Into a ful high ML*— 
Wyeliffe : Matthew, ch. Iv. 

(2) Situated at a great elevation. 

(3) Prominent from the surface: as, high 
relief. 

(4) Reaching or rising to the full or greatest 
elevation : as, high tide. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Large or great in number, degree* or ex- 
tent. [High-latitude.) 

(2) Elevated or exalted in rank, position, or 
office ; frequently in composition as high- 
constable, lord high admiral, &e. 

"They that stand high have runny blasts to shake 
them." Stall: -sp. : Jiuhtrd III., Iv. 4. 

(3) Exalted morally or intellectually ; noble. 
(Said both of persons and tilings.) 

"Of alle men hb wisdom is highest*.* 

Chaucer : V. T.. 6.903. 

(4) Noble ; elevating. 

" There studious let me sit. 

And hold high converse with the mighty dead." 

Thomson : Winter, 432. 

(5) Raised above the nnderstanding ; ab- 
struse ; difficult. 

" They meet to hear and answer snch high things.* 
Shake*]). : Julias Caesar, L 2. 

(6) Boastful, arrogant, proud, haughty. 

“The tone of Caillieres became high and arrogant.* 

—Macrvulav : Hist. Eng , ch. xxii. 

(7) Excited, lively, animated. 

"Mary was not merely In high, but In extravagant 
ipirits.' — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch- x. 

(8) Boisterous, threatening, violeut, tem- 
pestuous, angry. 

" l heard the click and fall of swords. 

And Ciissio high lu oath.” Shakes/*. : Othello, 11 . 1 

(9) Extreme ; raised to a great degree ; in- 
tense ; strong. 

" They Introduce 

Their sacred song, and waken raptures high.* 

J lilton: i\ L„ iiL S69. 

(10) Full ; complete. 

" Mow it is high time to awake out of sleep.*— Romans 
Xlll 1L 

(1 1) Pear ; ■ >f a great price ; of a greater price 
than usual ; not cheap ; exorbitant in price. 

* (12) Far advanced or removed into anti- 
quity; very distant in time. 

"The nominal observation of the several days of the 
week is very high, and as old as the ancient Egyptians.*' 
— Browne. 

(13) Capital; commit ted against the sovereign 
or state : as, hi'th treasun. 

(14) Luxnrious ; rich. 

* The times are wild : ecntentlon. like a hor^e 
Full of high feeding, madly hath broke loose.* 

Sha/.eip. : 2 Henry 1 1'., L. L 
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(15) Celebrated or observed with full cere- 
mony ; intended for use on important or 
solemn occasions : as, high festivals, a high, 
altar. 

(Id) Tending towards or approaching putre- 
faction ; strong-smelling : as, Tlio meat is 

high. 

II. Music: Acute ; sharp : as, a high note. 

B. As adv. : In a high degree ; to a great 
height ; highly. 

M I cannot reach bo high." 

Shakes]*. : Two Uentlemen of Verona , L 2. 

C. As sabrtaufipe : 

* 1. An elevated plaee or position ; a height. 
(Now only in the phrase On high , q.v.). 

*• Let u* to the highest of the field.” 

Shakes]*. : 1 Henry IV., V. 4. 

2. People of high rank or station : as, high 
and low, rich and poor. 

3. In the superlative (of the form Most 
Iligli), God, the Almighty. 

(1) High and dry : Out of water ; iu a dry 
place. 

(2) On high, *a high t *on hihe : 

(u) At or to a higher place or position ; 
aloft, above ; in heaven. 

"The trumpet shall lie hoard on high.* 

Dry den : Song f>r St. Cecilias Day. 

(b) In a loud voice or manner ; aloud. 

(3) To be on or to mount the high horse: 

(a) To stand on one’s dignity. 

(b) To take offence. 

Obvious compounds : High-aimed, high- 
arched, high-aspiring, high-brovicd , h igh-climb- 
ing , high-crested, high-crowned , high-curling , 
high -designing, high -finished, high-flaming , 
high-flushed , high-perched , high-placed, high- 
roofed, high- swelling. 

high-admiral, s. [Admiral.) 

* high-angel, # hch-engcl, s. An an b- 

angel. (Ominlum, 1,802.) 

high-bailiff, s. The chief officer of certain 
corporations ; the offieer of a county-court ; 
the officer who serves writs, &e., in certain 
franchises not subject to the ordinary jurisdic- 
tion of the sheri If. 

* high-battled, a. Commanding proud 
armies ; renowned in battle or war. 

** Like enough high-battled Caesar trill 

Uuatate his happiness." 

Shake* p. ; Antony A Cleopatra, UL 13. 

* high-blest, a. Highly or supremely 
hlest or happy. 

** go prevalent os to concern the mind 

Of God highbhst, or to incline his will" 

MU ton : P. L., xL 115. 

* high-blooded, a. Of noble birth or 
lineage. 

* high-blown, a. Swelled much with 
wind ; inflated, puffed up. 

” My high-blown pride 

At length broke under me, and now Las left me. 

Weary and old." Shakesp. : Henry VIII., iii. 2. 

high-born, o. Of noble birth or extrac- 
tion. 

“ High-born ladles In their magic cell." 

Byron : English Bards it Scotch Reviewers. 

high-bred, a. Highly^ bred ; of pure 
blood or extraction. 

"Like the high-bred colt when freed.* 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, 11L IS. 

high -brown fritillary, s. 

Eh tom. : Argynnis Adippe, a British butter- 
fly, family Nymphalidae, 

* high-built, o. 

1. Of lofty structure. 

"Sofa, and couch, and high-bud throne august* 
Cou>/)er : Task . r. 164. 

2. Covered with or bearing a lofty building 
or structure. 

"The high.built elephant his cast la rears." 

Creech. (Todd.) 

High-church, s. & a, 

A Assubst.: The High-church party (q.v.). 

B. As adj. : Entertaining high notions re* 
garding the prerogatives of the church. 

If High-church party: , 

Ecclcsiol. d Ch. Hist. : One of the three great 
parties in the English Church. They regard 
the Episcopal form of government as so essen- 
tial to a true church that, as a rule, they do 
not feel free to recognize, as sister churches, 
those Christian denominations which are under 
other forms of government. If they look 
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for ecclesiastical alliance outside the Esta- 
blished (Jhuieh, it is towards churches under 
the rule of bishops that they turn, and espe- 
cially towards the Roman Church. In 'he 
seventeenth century biud was the most dis- 
tinguished advocate of what Would now* be 
called High cliuich principles, but the de- 
signation did not come into use till the time 
of the controversy commenced by Dr. Sachc- 
verell In 1709. lo the present century High- 
church ism has developed lirst into Tractamo- 
iam and then into Ritualism. Believing the 
Church to have received the right of autonomy 
from its Divine Head, it disputes the right of 
the Civil Courts to try ocelcsiuMinil case*, it 
has been Introduced Into the United Stat«*g, 
where it has made some progress. 

Hi gh-chur chism, «. The principles of 
High-churchmen considered as a whole. 

High - churchman, s. One holding 

High-church principles. 

high-coloured, a. 

1. Ord. Ixing. : navuig a strong, deep, or 
glaring colour ; flushed. 

'Leiidus Is h,gh-coToured. They have made him 
drink. "—Shakesp . .4 n'ony A Cleopatra. 11. 7. 

2. Fig. : Described or represented in strong 
or forcible language ; vivid . as, a high-coloured 
description. 

High-Commission court, s. (See ex- 
tract.) 

“A court In causes ecclesiastical, erected In A.C 1659, 
to vindicate the- dUmtv and pence of the church, by 
reforming ocdi-sla.-'tjuu i>ers iib. and all manner of 
errors, heresies, schisuia, oileuces, and euonmtiei. 
Means were found to vest in the couiuiiisloners almost 
despotic [wworstif fining and Imprisoning, which Ihey 
exerted much beyond the decree of the offence it elf. 
and frequently over uffeuctss by no means of spiritual 
cognizance. This court was abolished by statute 
16 Car. 1. c. 11 ; and tbe 'attempt to revive it. during 
the reign of James II., served only to hasten his ruin. 
—Blackstone : Comment., bk. in, ch. a 

high -constable, s. [Constable.) 
high-court, 5. [Parliament.) 

*5 High Court of Justice: 

Law : A high tribunal brought into existence 
by z\cts i ,;is sed during 1S73 and 1S75, aud 
which came Into operation on Nov. 1 in the 
latter year. They merged into one Court, the 
Courts of Queen’s Bench, Chancer)' and Ex- 
chequer, with the Exchequer Chamber, ami the 
Probate and Divorce Courts. The High Court 
of Justice has a Chancery Division, a Queen's 
Bench Division, a Probate, a Divorce, and an 
Admiralty Division, &c. 

high-cross, s. The cross formerly erected 
In market-places. [Cross.) 
high-day, s. & a. 

A As substantive : 

1. A feast, a festival, 

2. Broad daylight. 

B. rts adj. : Festival ; joviaL 

"Thou apeudest such high-day wit In praising hhn." 

Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, ii. ft, 

High-Dutch, s. The cultivated German 
ns upposed to the vernacular dialects. 

high-elbowed, a. A term applied by 
Tennyson to insects like the grasshopper, 
from the prominence of the thigh-joints of the 
posterior legs when bent. (Brook, 54.) 

* high- emb owed, a. Having loftj 
arches. 

“ Love the high-embowed roof." 

Milton : Jl Pcnteroso, 1ST. 

high-engendered, «. Born or created 
on high. 

"Your high-engendered bat lies." 

SJtakesp. : Lear , IiL 2. 

high-faluting, a. & s. 

A. As adj. : Bombastic, fustian, affected, 
pompous. 

B. As subst.: Pompousness, bombast, fustian. 

* high -father, * heh -fader, s. A 

patriarch. (Ormulum, 17,107. ) 
high-fed, a. Pampered, luxurious. 

**A favourite mnle. high-fed. and In the pride ol 
flesh and mettle."— L Estrange. 

high feeding, s. Luxury in diet ; luxu- 

rionsness. 

high-flavoured, a. Having a sri-ong 
flavour. (Thomson : Castle of Indolence , i. 34.) 

* high-flier, s. One, who is extravagant 
In opinions or pretensions. 

"She openly profrsseth herself to be a high-fier. 
aud it is uot Improbable she may also be a Papist at 
heart f— Swift. 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
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high-flown, a. 

1. Rivaled ; proud. 

" iVor high-flown holies to Re.vou'a lure descend." 

Denham : Of Prudence , 42. 

2. Turgid; extravagant; bombastic. 

“This fnMe is a high-flown hyperbole upon the 

miseries of iiuti ri ige.' — L Estrange. 

* high flushed, a. Elated ; excited. 

high flying, a. Extravagant in opinions, 

claims, or pretensions. (Di'yden : Virgil ; 
Georgic iv.) 

high furnace, s . 

MctalL : A smelting furnace of full height, as 
distinct from a certain smaller furnaca known 
as the half high-furnace. 

High German, s . [German.] 

high-go, s . A drinking bout; a spree ; a 
revel. (Slang.) 

high-going, a. Reaching or rising high. 

* high grown, a. Overgrown with high 
coru. 

M The high-grown field.” Shakcsp. .* Lear, Iv. 4. 

high-handed, a. Overbearing; oppres- 
sive ; domineering; arbitrary: as, a high- 
handed proceeding; high-handed policy. 

high-hearted, a. Full of courage ; brava ; 
liigh-spiritud. 

high heeled, a. Having high heels. 

•• Lewis, in spite of hig'i-heclcd shoes aud a towering 
wig, h irdly reached the middle Bize.' — Macaulay- 
But. Eng. . ch. xiiL 

high-hung, a. Hung aloft. ( Dryden .) 

hlgh-jinks, s. pi. High festivities or 
revelry ; great sport. (Slang.) 

high -life, s. 

1. The style of living or the manners of the 
fashionabla world. 

2. Tlia upper classes collectively. 

* high-lived, a. Pertaining to high-life. 

high- low, s. A kind of laced boot reach- 
ing to the ankle, 

* high Mall, s. The time when the Mall 
was most crowded. 

•• Were you to see Gatty walk the Park at high Mall, 
you would expect those who followed her aud those 
who met her could immediately draw their flworda for 
her. "Steele : Spectator, No. 437. 

high -mass, s. 

Roman Ritual : A mass in which the cele- 
brant is attended by deacon and sub-deaeon, 
as distinguished from a low mass and a missa 
cantata, in which he is served by one or more 
acolytes. A high-mass is usually, bat not 
necessarily, sung at the high-altar. 


* high-men, s. pi. False dice, so called 
because they were loaded, so as always to 
allow high numbers. 

high-mettled, a. Full of metal or spirit ; 
ardent ; full of tire ; spirited. 

*• He fails nut iu these to keep a stiff rein on a high- 
mettled Pegasus."— Garth. 

high-minded, a. 

1. Having a noble and lionourabla spirit; 
magnanimutis ; opposed to mean. 

* 2. Proud ; arrogant 

” Bigh-minded, foaming out their own disgrace." 

Cowper. Task, vi. 893. 

high -mindedness, s. Tha quality or 
State of being high-minded ; magoanimity. 


high-misdemeanours, s, pi. 

Law : Misprisions which are merely positive : 
as maladministrations cn the part of high 
officers iu public trust and employment; con- 
tempt of the king’s prerogative ; or against his 
person and government, or his title, or bis 
courts of justice, if these offences do not 
amount to treason. Called also contempts. 
(Rladcstone . ) 

high mounted, a. Raised aloft. (Cow- 

per : Need less Ala mu) 


high palmed, a. An epithet applied to a 
stag of full growth, which bears the palms of 
bis liorus aloft ; having lofty antlers. 


“ Bigh-palmed harts amidst our forests ruu.'* 

Drummond. 


high-pitched, a. 

L Aspiring, haughty. 


"His high-pitched thoughts." 

Shakes p. ; /tape of Liter tee, 4L 


2. Acute, sharp, tuned high. 


high place, t. 

Religion: 

1. Ethnic (PI.) : The tops of mountains, hills, 
&c., were deemed by most ethnic people as 
sacreil, and temples, idols, and other appli- 
ances for worship were reared on such heights. 

2. Jewish: The Jews arc frequently de- 
nounced for having imitated the heathen in 
worshipping idolatmusly on high places. The 
Hebrew word is HOJ (bamuk) =■ a natural 
height (Dent. xii. 2, 2 Kings xvii. 9-11). nigh- 
] daces arc generally mentioned with groves. 
[Grove.] 

high-pressure, s. (See the compounds.) 

High-pressure alarm: 

Steam-eng. : An alarm intended to givo 
notice of a dangerous head of steam, and to 
prevent an explosion of a steam-generator. 
It consists mainly of two elasses : 1. Fusible 
plugs in the side of the boiler, which give 
way when a certain heat is attained, and allow 
the steam to escape. 2. Valves which open 
when the pressure becomes excessive, and 
allow exit to steam, which blows au alarm- 
whistle. 

High-pressure engine: 

Stcam-nig . : A steam-engine, condensing or 
non-condensing, iu which the safety-valve is 
loaded (United States) with a weight equiva- 
lent to a boiler-pressure of thirty-tive pounds 
to the square inch. The term “high-pressure" 
lias a very indefinite signification ; condensing 
engines are often called “ low-pressure, ’’ and 
non-condensing engines “ high-pressure," but 
the question of condensing is not necessarily 
one of pressure. 

high-priced, a. pear, costly. 

high -priest, s. 

1. Ethnicism : The chief priest in any faith, 
he who occupies the highest place in the 
hierarchy, as the Pontifex Maximus among 
the Romans. 

2. Judaism: Tim divinely-appointed bead of 
the Jewish hierarchy. The first to hold the 
offiee was Aarou, whose pontifical vestments 
and their adornments were to include a breast- 
plate, an epliod, a robe, a broidered coat, a 
mitre, and a girdle. The girdle was to be of 
gold, blue, purple, scarlet, and tine twined 
linen, and was to have on it two onyx stones, 
each of them containing the names of six of 
the twelve tribes. The office was to descend 
lineally in bis family. The high priests were 
to be without blemish, were to avoid eatiog 
things which died of themselves, or marryiug 
a widow or a divorced person. They were not 
to make mourning for private or domestic 
sorrows. They were to take the most impor- 
tant and solemn parts of the worship (Exod. 
xxviii., xxix.). [IIoly of Holies.] The 
Romans were afraid of the influence likely to 
ba acquired by so exalted a spiritual func- 
tionary and apparently appointed a new ona 
every year (John xviii. 13). 

3. The highest officer in certain societies. 

4. Fignr.: One who emioently represents, in 
bia aayinga or writings, the ideas and theories 
of a certain school or cult. (Often used in 
contempt.) 

high-priestship, s. Tha office of a high- 

priest. 

high-principled, a. 

T. Having high or nobla principles; high- 
minded. 

* 2. Extravagant in notions of politics. 

high-proof, a. & adv. 

A. Asadj.: Highly rectified; very strong; 
as, high-proof spirits. 

* B. As adv. : In tha highest degree ; ex- 
ceedingly. 

••We are high- proof melancholy." 

Shaketp. Much Ada About .Yothing, ▼. L 

high-raised, a. 

1. Raised on high or aloft; upreared. 

“Or with the high-raited horn's melodious clang 
All Ivtlwickahd all Diuglederry raug " 

Cow per : AecJlcss Alarm, 

2. Raised or elevated with high expectations 
or conceptions. 

high-reaching, a. 

1. Reaching to a great height. 

2. Reaching upward. 

3. Aspiring, ambitious. 


high-relief, s. The projection of a sculp- 
tured figure, half or more, from the plans 
surface. Called also alto-rilievo. [Rilievo. J 

« high-repented. «. Deeply or sorely 
repented, (shaktsp. : All's Well, v. 3.) 

* high - resolved, a. Very resolute. 
(Shalcesp. : Titus Andronicus, iv. 4.) 

* high-ropes, s. pi. A state of great ex- 
citement or conceit ; as, To be on ouc'a high- 
ropes. (Slang.) 

high school, s. [School.] 

high-seas, & pi. The open sea or oeeau ; 
the ocean beyond the limit of three mile* 
from the shore. 

high seasoned, a. 

1. Highly or strongly seasoned ; piquaut to 
the taste. (Locke : On Education.) 

2. Lewd, obscene; said of literature. 

high-seated, a. 

1. Seated or sitting aloft. 

2. Aloft, lofty. (Milton : P. L., vii. 585.) 

* high-settlo, * hch-setle, «. A throne 

(OW Eng. Homilies, i. 113.) 

high-sherlfT, s. [Sherto*.] 

* high - sighted, a. Looking upward; 

supercilious. ( Shakcsp . : Julius Cccsar, ii. 1.) 

high souied, a. Having an lionourabla 
soul or spirit ; high-spirited, high-minded. 

high-sounding, a. Pompous, ostenta- 
tious, bombastic. 

high-spirited, a. Having a high spirit ; 
bold, daring. 

“This Ib nut exactly one of the injuries which high- 
tjHrited uieu most readily pardou.' -J/acau/tti/ ; But. 
Eng , ch..vh 

high-stepper, s. A spirited or highly- 
hred horse, lh.it lilts its feet well otf tha 
ground in trotting ; hence a person of a dash- 
ing or showy walk or bearing. 

high-steward, s. [Stewarq.] 

* high-stomached, a. Having a proud 
stomach ; haughty. 

“ Uigh-ttomached are they both, aud full of Ire." 

Shaken}). : I.ichard II., L L 

* high -strung, a. Strung to a high 
pitch ; iu a state of great tension ; high- 
spirited. (Thomson : Castle of I ndulence, ii. 
50.) 

* high-sweHed, high-swoln, a. In- 
flated with passion. (Shakcsp. : Richard //., 
ii. 2.) 

high-swoln, a. [High-s welled.] 

high-taper, s. [Higfaper.] 

* high-tasted, a. Having a strong taste ; 
piquant. (Denham : Of Prudence, 200.) 

high-tide. * heg-tide, s. 

1. High-water ; a tide at its fulL 

* 2. A holiday. 

* 3. A feast ; a wedding. 

" At heg-tide and at ges tiling.* 

Oetu-iU A Exodus, 1,507. 

high-toned, a. 

1, High ia pitch ; stroug in sound. 

2. High-principled ; noble ; high-miaded. 
(Scoff; Lord of the Isles, ii. S.) 

•high- top, s. 

1. The masthead of a ship. 

** Vailing her high-top lower than her rihs." 

Shaketp. : Merchant of V enice, L L 

2. A kind of sweet apple. 

high-towered, a. Containing or pro- 
vided with high towers. (J/iffon : P. R. , iii. 
2ol.) 

high-towering, a. Rising or towering 
alott. (U'ordsivorth : Excursion , bk. viii.) 

high-trea 3 on, s. 

Law: The highest kind of treason, that 
involving the deepest kind of criminality, to 
distinguish it from Petit-treason which was of 
a petty character. This latter term has, 
however, been abolished by legal enactment, 
and now in placa of the term high treason the 
simple term treason is generally employed. 
[Treason.] 

* high - viced, a. Extremely wicked. 
(Shakcsp. : Timon of Athens , iv. 3.) 


bell, pout, jofrl; eat, 9011, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -mg. 

-elan, -tian = sham ;>tlon, -sion = shun ; -tion, -ston = zhun. -tious. -cious. -sious — shus. -hie. -die, Ac. = beb d^L 
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Highgato— hill 


hlgh-voleed, a. Having a strong or 
loud voice or tom; ; high-toned. 

high-warp loom, s. 

JVeav. : A tapestry loom in which the warp- 
frame is vertical and the weaver works stand- 
ing, thus being able constantly to inspect his 
work as it proceeds, an advantage which lie 
docs not possess in the basse-lissc or low-warp 
tapestry loom in which the warp is horizontal. 

high water, s. & a. 

A. As subst : The utmost flow or the 
highest elevation of the tide ; the time when 
the tide is at its full. 

B. As adj. : Of, pertaining to, or caused by 
high-water : as, high-water mark. 

High-water shrub : 

Bot. : Au American name for Iva. 
high-wood, s. Timber, 
high-wrought, a. 

* 1. Wrought with great skill ; elaborated ; 
highly finished. 

* 2. Rising high. 

*■ It l* a high-wrought flood, ■* 

Shakesp. : Othello, 1L L 

3. Inflamed or excited to a high degree : as, 
high-wrought passions. 

high'- bin d er, «. A rowdy; a lawless 
charade! - ; spec., a member of a disreputable 
CUioese secret society. ( V. »S.) 

Hlgh'-gate (gh silent), s. & a. [Eng. high, 
»nd gate.] 

A- As subst . ; A hill in the northern auburbs 
of London. 

B. As adj. : Of or belonging to the place 
described under A. 

Highgate resin, $. 

Min . ; The same as Copalite (q.v.). 

high' land (gh silent), a. & a. [Eng. high, 
and /arid.) 

A. As subst . : Elevated or mountainous dis- 
tricts ; a mountainous region ; in the pi. 
•pecif., the mountaioous part of Scotland. 

•‘Ladies in the highland s of Scotland use this dis- 
cipline to their ebildreu In tha midst of winter. — 
Luahe. 

B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to a moun- 
tainous region ; specif., pertaiuiug to the 
Highlands of Scotlaud. 

*‘Ou Highland heath, or Holy- Rood.” 

Ocett : Lady of the Lake, v. 8. 

highland-fling, s. A liornpipe, peculiar 
to the Scottish Highlanders. 

highland-pine, s. 

Bot. : Finns sylvestris. 

High -land-er (gh silent), s. [Eng. Highland; 
- er .] An inhabitant of a highland; specif, 
the inhabitants of the Highlands of Scotland. 
" The Highlanders were absolutely at the command 
of their chieftaiu. — Macaulay : Hist. Eng , ch. V. 

high' -lan d-ish (gfc silent), o. [Eng. highland; 
- ish .} Characterized by high or mountainous 
land. 


Hlgh'-land-man (gh silent), s. [Eng. High- 
land ; '-man.] The same as Highlander 
(q.v.). 

*’ And many a stnhboru Highlandman. 

Scott : Alarm ion, vt 28. 


fcigh'-l^ (gh silent), h eh like, * hegh-li, 

* hegh-liehe, * heil-iehe, adv. [Eng. 
high; -lyA 

* 1. In a high place or position ; aloft. 

2. In or to a great degree. 

3. Proudly ; arrogantly ; conceitedly. 

“Not to think of himself more highly than be ought 

to think.' — Homans xn. 3. 

4. Id ao elevated manner or style. 

“ Ditties highly penned.'' 

Shakfsfj. : l Henry IV., UL L 

•high'-most (gh silent), a. [Eng. high, and 
moj-f.J Highest, topmost. 

“Now is the sun ii)»on the highmmt hill. - * 

Shakesp. : Homeo A Juliet, li. 6. 

high' -ness (gh rilunt), * heah - nesse, 

* hegh nesse, 4 heih- nesse, * heh- 
nesse, * hih-nesse * hey-nesse, $. [ A.S. 

heah ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being high, lofty, 
or elevated ; height, elevation, altitude, lofti- 
ness. 


* 2. Supremacy, dignity, power, majesty. 


3. A title of honour given to princes and 
others of high rank. Used with the posses- 
sive pronouns his, her, your, &c. 

“ 1 am uot for Ids highnes, nor for mo hi* highnes Is," 
Warner: Albums England, bk, vllL, ch 41. 

high read (gh silent), s. [Eng. high, and 
ruuii.J A public road or way ; a highway. 

* hight (gh Bileut), * highte, ’ highth, s. 

[Height.} 

II * On hight, * On highte : At the top of one's 
voice. 

* hight (gh silent), 'highte (pa. t. *hot , 
'hole, ' hete), v.i. & t. [The only instance in 
English of a passive verb. A.S. hdttc — I am, 
or was called, from hdtan — (1) to call, to pro- 
mise, (2) to be called ; cogn. with Ger. ich 
heisse - l am called ; keissen ± (l)to call, (2) to 
be called. J 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To be named or called ; to have for a 
name. 

•• BetwUen hem wna maked niion the bond, 

That highte matmuoiue or manage. 

Chaucer: C. T.. 5,097. 

2. To promise. 

** He hed hold his day, as he had hight." 

Chaucer . C. T.. 8,806. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To name, to call. 

“ His name was hoten delnous Slmekin.” 

Chaucer . C. T., 8.939. 

2. To promise. 

“ Shew now your patience in youre werklug, 

That ye me hiyht." Chaucer: C. T.. 8.372. 

3. To name, to mention, to speak of. (Spen- 
ser: Shepheards Calender; July.) 

4. To entrust ; to commit in charge. 

*' Yet charge of them was to a porter hight." 

Spenser: F. Ip, 1. Iv. 6. 

5. To direct, to aim. 

" The aad sleete seized not, where It was hight 
Uppon the childe.' Spenser : F. </., V . xL 8. 

6. To choose, to determine. 

“She could or save or spill whom she would hight." 

Spenser : F. VI. viL 8L 

7. To mean, to purport. 

“Say It out, Dtggou, whatever It hight." 

Spentmr: Shepheards Calender ; Sept. 

* highte, * highth ( gk sileut), s . [Height.] 

hlgh-te-a (gh silent), s. [Named by Bower- 
bank alter John Hight, Esq.] 

PaUeobot. : A genus of fossil fruit. It is a 
nne-eeUed, valveless pericarp, of which Mr. 
Bowerbauk described ten species from the 
London Clay. ( Bowtrbank ; Fossils of the Lon- 
don Clay, *25-42.) 

* high'-tlde, s. [Eng. high, and fide.] £be 
same as High-tide (q.v.). 

“Individuals, like nations, have their hightides .'' — 
Carlyle : Prcixch Eevolution, pt, li.. hk. L, ch. xiu 

high'-way (gk silent), s. [Eng. high, aod way.] 

I. Literally : 

1. A public road open to all passengers; a 
highroad ; a main or principal road. 

2. A public way by sea ; a means or way oi 
commuuicatioo open to all 

* IL Fig. : A course or line of action. 

“ I could mention more trades we have lost, and are 
In the highway to lose.' — Child: On Trade. 

highway- rate, s. A rate or tax levied 
for the maintenance and repair of public roads. 

highway robber, s. The same as High- 
wayman (q.v.). 

highway robbery, s. Robbery com- 
mitted on or near the public highway. 

high way man (gh silent), s. [Eng. kigh- 
ivity, and man.] Oue who robs passengers on 
the public highway ; a highway robber. 

,, Th' > mounted highwayman, a marauder known to 
our generation only from hooka, was to lie foiuid on 
every ui&m road. — Macaulay : Hist. £ng., ch. iii. 

hlg'-ta-per, s. [Etym. doubtful; cf. A.S. kig 
= grass, hay, and taper — a taper.] 

Bot. : Verbascum Thapsus. 

hij er a, hej ir-a, s. [Hegira.] 

hil’-ar, a. [Eng., &c. hil(um)( q.v); -ar.l 

Bot. : Pertaining to or resembling the liilum 
of a seed. 

* hil'-ar ate, v.t. [Lat. hilaratus, pa. par. of 
hiUtro = to make cheerful ; kilaris = cheerful ; 
from Gr. iAupoy (kiUtros) = gay.] To make 
cheerful or gay, to exhilarate. 


* hi lar'-I-ous. a. [Lat. hilnris.] Cheerful; 
gay ; merry ; exhilarated. 

hi lar'-i-ty, 8. [Fr. hilarity, from Tjit. 
hiluritatem, accus. of iularitas = mirth, clieer- 
fulness ; hilaris => cheerful, gay.j Mirth; 
mernment; gaiety; cheerfulness; glee. 

■'The evening repaid It with vacant hilarity. *’— 
Goldsmith: Vtcar of Wakefield, ch. v. 

Hil -ar y, rc. [Nameil after St. Hilary, whose 
festival occurs on Jan. 13.] A term used to 
designate the time about the festival of Kt, 
Hilary. 

Hilary -term, s. 

law, Ac. : One of the four terms of the 
courts of law, &c.. in England, beginning on 
Jan. 11, and ending on Jaa. 31. 

* \ To keep Hilary term: To be merry and 
joyful. 

hilch,ut. [A.S. elcian = to delay.] To hobble; 
to halt. 

" He »woor 'twna hllchin Jean M'C’raw.’* 

Hums : Halloween. 

hlld, pref & svff. [Ger. held.] An element In 
names of persons, expressive of nobility of 
rank or character. 

* hlld, pret. &pa. par. [Hold, v.] 

HH de-br&nd Ine, a. [See def.] Pertain* 
ing to or connected with Pope Gregory VII. 
(1073- 1085), better known by his private 
name, Hildebrand, than by bis official title. 

“Those gradual encroachments which culminated 
in the extravagant clatmo of the Hildebrandine 
period. 1 *— Blunt, ».v. Jurisdiction. 

*hild -Ihg, a. & s. [An abbreviation of Mid- 
Eng. hmderling = mean, base, from hinder =s 
behind ; sulf. -ling.] 

A. As adj. .-Mean; base ; cowardly ; menial; 
wretched. 

“Thinking to take them from that hUdlng houud.” 
Spenser: F. Q., VL v. 25. 

B. As subst. : A mean, base, cowardly fel- 
low ; a wretch. 

“ If your lordship find him not a hlldlng. hold tn* 
no more m your respect '—Shakesp. : Alls Well That 
Ends Well. ill. 6- 

* hide, s. [IIilum.J 

hil -el-gie, s. [Arab, hileljie, haledsch.] 

Lot. : A tree, Balanites cegyptiaca, an Amy- 
rid, cultivated in Egypt, where its negro name 
is Souni. Its leaves are sub-acid, and are said 
to be anthelmintic. Its drupes, though bitter 
and violently purgative when unripe, can be 
eaten in their mature state. An oil is made 
from its seeds. The fruits are said to be mixed 
with Myrobalaus. (Lindley.) 

hi-Uf-er-ous, a. [Lat. hilum (geoit. hili); 
fero — to bear, and Eng. suff. -ous.J 

Bot. : Bearing a hilum (q.v.). 

hill, helie, * hil, * hulle, * hylle, $. [A.S. 

hyll; cogn. with O. But. hil, hille; Lat. collis.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A natural elevation of a considerable 
aize on the earth's surface ; a small mountain. 

*' Men raw the goodly hills of Somerset” 

Tennyson : Enid. 828. 

2. A heap ; a mound ; a hillock : as, a dung- 
hill. 

3. A cluster of plants aod the earth heaped 
round them. (American.) 

II, GeoL: Some hills are mainly of igneous 
or of volcanic origin ; if basaltic, they tend to 
have perpendicular sides with flat table lands 
above ; if granitic, they are convex. Other 
hills are sedimentary, and depend mainly on 
the nature and the* dip of the materials of 
which they are composed. Some of the hills 
of this type have been shaped by denudation. 

hill-ant, s. 

Entom. : Formica rufa. 

hill fever, s. 

Pathol.: [Jungle-fever] 

hill folk, s. pi. 

1. Ch. Hist. : A name sometimes given to 
the Cameroiiians, who were driven to hold 
their “conventicles" secretly among the hills, 
their doing so anywhere being held illegal. 

■■ lie looks like nne o'the hill-folk, for I raw him 
sbirt iv wee when be saw the red -coats.”— Scott : Old 
Mortality, ch. Iv. 

2. Bcand. Myth. : A class of beings inter- 
mediate between elves and human beings, in- 
habiting caves and small hills. 


f&tc, fiit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, hero, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt^ 
or, wore, wglf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, eo, ce = e; ey = a. qn = kw. 


hill— hindorest 
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hill-oat, s. 

Bot. : A vena mtda. 

hill-tribes, s. pi. 

lithnol. : Aiming the inhabitants of hills, as 
n rule, tliere arc remnants nf the tribes which 
possessed the plains before their present oc- 
cupants seized on them. Thus, in the lh’itish 
Isles, the Gaelic-speaking population of tlio 
II ghlands once occupied also the Lowlands 
of Scotland, and the inhabitants of the Welsh 
hills the plains of England. At present the 
lerni hill tribes is used chiefly of the Indian 
aborigines in the lliinalayas, the Vindhya, the 
Western G hunts, the Neilglnrry liills, 

They aie divided into many tribes, as Guilds, 
Khoonds, Bfieels, &c. t are mostly Turanian, 
were in India before the Brahmans had invaded 
the land, have a primitive faith, in some cases 
attended by human sacrifice, speak tnith, are 
Brave, but rude ami uncivilized. [Kfioosos.] 
They number several millions. Many are 
I«assing over to Christianity. [Caste.] 

•hill (1), v.t. [Hill, s.) 

1. To form into hills, heaps, or mounds, as 
earth ; to heap up, 

2. To heap up ; to accumulate : as, To hill 
gold. 

* hill (2), * bile, v.t. [A.S. helon.) To cover. 

(< lower : C. A . , v.) 

hilled, a. [Eng. hill t s. ; -ri.] Having hills ; 
hilly. 

•hill' -eo*$. [Eng. hill t s. ; dimin. auff. -ef.) A 
little hill. 

" Neither will I speak of the little hUlets seene in 
manie places of our lie."— Z/ofi/ufted : Description of 
Britain*, bk- i., cb. xxiv. 

hill -foot, s. [Eng hilly and foot.} The foot 
of a hill ; the ground at the base of a hill. 

hi! li-ness,s. [Eng. hilly ; -ness.} The quality 
or state of being hilly ; a hilly nature. 

"In short the only obstacle to thle . . . Is its great 
hilUness. 1 ’— Cook : Third Voyage, bk. 1.. ch. vllL. 

hill’ -frig, s. [Hill (2), v.] A covering. 

hill -ode, 5 . [Eng. hill; dimin. auff. -ock.] A 
little hill or mound ; a slight elevation. 

* hill ock, v.t. [Hillock, $.) To form into 
hillocks. 

•hill ock-y, a. [Eng. hillock; - y .] Full of 
hillocks ; lather hilly. 

hUl'-side, s. [Eng. hill, and side.} The side 
or declivity of a hill. 

** Woods that helt the gray hillside," 

Tennyson : Ode to Memory, 55. 

hill-top, ?. [Eng. hill, and fop.] The top or 
summit of a hill. 

" Hail tn the hilltops seven.” 

M Lcaitlny ; Lake Reg Ulus, xxxviii, 

hill -wort, s. [Eng. hill, and wort.] 

Hot. : Thymus Chamvdrys , wild thyme, or 
mothcr-of-thyme, 

hill y, * hill le, q. [Eng. hill; -y.] 

1. Full of hills ; mountainous; not level. 

”A great hPUe point called Downesend //ufiu- 
thed Bescrlpti m of Britain*, bk. L, cli. xii. 

* 2. Lofty ; elevated. ( Beautn . efr Flet. : 

Prophetess , v.) 

hilt, s. [A.S. hilt; cogn. with Irel. hjalt ; O. 
H. Ger. hdz>.] A hamlle; specif., the handle 
of a sword or dagger. The plural was formerly 
commonly used with reference to a single 
weapon. 

hilt'-ed, a. [Eng. hilt; -ed.] Having a hilt; 
provided with a hilt. 

hi'-lum, s. [Lat.= a little thing, a trifle.] 

1. Dot. : A black or other-coloured acar 

upon a seed, indicating the spot where it was 
attached to the funiculus, connecting it with 
the placenta, or, in the absence of a funiculus, 
with ilm placenta itself. Sometimes it coin- 
cides with the clialiiza. nr organic base of the 
seed . at others, wheie a raphe exists, it is near 
llie micropyle. When seeds are small their 
hilnm is recognised with difficulty ; when large, 
it may ocenpy one-third the surf ice of t lie 
a*ed. Turpin calls the centre of the hilnm, 
through which ih- vessels conveying nourish- 
ment pass, the omphalodimu. 

2. Zoology; 

(1) A small aperture, as in the gemnmles of 
sponges. 


(2) A small depression, as Id Noctiluca. 
(Nicholson.) 

hi'-lus, s. [11 ILt M.] 

A nat. : A sear, a depression or Assure. 

hilus stroma, s. 

Amt. : A core of connective tissue sur- 
rounding the blood vessels near the hilua of 
the lymphatic glauds. 

him, pro. [11 e.] 

Hlm-a-la'-yan, a. [Eng. Himalaya); -an; 
faansc. hima =■ snow, and dl<>ya = abode.] Of 
or pertaining to the lliinalayas, an exceed- 
ingly lofty range of mountains in the north of 
Hindustan, 

Himalayan partridge, s. 

Omith. : Tetraogallus himalayensis. 

Himalayan plno, s. 

Bot. : Pinas gerardiana. 

hi-mSn-tha -li-a s. [Gr. Ipas ( himas ), genit. 
i^iacro; (himantos') — a leathern strap or thong, 
and 6aA ia ( thalia ) = nhuudauce, good cheer, 
wealth.] 

Bot. : A genua of Fucaeea?. Ilimanthalia 
lorea t the iSea-thong, is found in the British 
seas. It is one of the fucoids used for making 
kelp. 

hi-inhn-to glos -sum, 5. [Gr. I (himas), 
genit. ipat ros ( himantos ) = a leathern strap or 
thong, and yktncrcra (glossa) — the tongue.] 

Bot. : A subgenua nf Orchis. It contains 
one British species, Himantoglossum (Orchis) 
hircina. 

hl-man -to-piis, s. [Gr. (himas), genit. 
ipdvTos ( himantos ) = a leather strap or thong, 
and 7roi5? (pons) = a foot.] 

Omith. : A genus of Chnradriidje (Plovers), 
containing birds so long-legged that they arc 
often called Stilts. One, Jlimantojtus mclan- 
o ptems, the Black -winged Stilt or Longshaoks, 
is British. [Stilt.] 

* himp, * hymp, v.i, [Etyni. doubtful.) To 
limp. 

"Lame of oue leg, and himjring all his dayes.*— 
Udal : A poph. of Erasmus, p. 203. 

him-snlf , pro. [Eng. him, and self.} 

1. An emphatic or reflexive form of the 
personal pronoun of the third person singular. 
It is used either alone (as in the example), or 
more frequently in combination with a noun 
or the pronoun he. 

U It was formerly used also in reference to 
neuter nouns. 

** Above the clouds aa high as Ileaveu himself.' 

Rhnkctp. : Romeo <b Juliet, lv. 5, 

2. Used figuratively for in one’s right mind ; 
having possession or command of one’s self; in 
one's true character, after a temporary wander- 
ing or derangement, or in one's usual physical 
health : as, He lias come to himself ; he is not 
himself. 

If I. By himself: Alone, unaccompanied. 

“The king’s sou Imve I landed by htm.'.elf." 

JShakesp. : Tempest, L 2. 

2. Of or by himself: 

(1) Unaided. 

(2) Of one's own proper motion. 

Him-yar'-le, a. [See def.] Relating or per- 
taining to Hinnar, King of Yemen in Southern 
Arabia or to his descendants ; specif., applied 
to certain inscriptions showing the primitive 
type of the oldest form of the language still 
spoken in Southern Arabia, or to such inscrip- 
tions themselves. 

Tj In Arabic mythology Himyar was the son 
of baba ; in other words the liimvarites were 
descended from the Balweaus. No proof exists 
that there was a country called Hiiuyar. 
(Trans. Bib. Arch. Soc., ii. 420.) 

Him yar-it -ie, a. & s. [Himyamc.] 

, Asadj.: The same hs Him vat ic (q.v.). 

E. .4s suhst. ; Tne language spoken in 
Southern Arabia. It is a dialect of Arabic. 

hin, s. [Heb. p (Ain).] 

Vetralogif : A Jewish measure for liquids, as 
water (Fzek. iv., 11 ), wine (Num. xv., 5), ami 
nil (Exod xxx., 24). Franc is Roubiliac Cornier, 
C.E., considers the bin to have contained 2S8 
cubic inches, or 1*01!>8 gallons. (Trans. Bib. 
Arch. NV>e., ii. (1875), 122, 123.) 


* hlngh, v.t. [Etyni. doubtful.] To be atlngy. 

hind ( 1 ), hindo ( 1 ). * hynd, * hynde, t. 

(A.S. kiiul ; cogn. with Did. hinde ; Icel., 
Dan., <fc Sw. hind ; (>. II. Ger. hinta ; M. 11, 
Ger. hinde; Ger. hindin.} 4 ho feinalo of the 
red deer or stag. 

" A milk.whltu hind. Immortal. Mid mu-hanged.* 

Dry tie a Uind i Panther, L L 

hind-calf, s. A hart of the first year. 

hind ( 2 ), * hindo ( 2 ), * hlne, hyne, a 

[The d Is excrescent. A.S. hitui — a domestic ; 
properly = hiuvna , hiwena, genit. pi. of kiwan 
= domestics.] 

1. A peasant ; a farm or agricultural labour- 
er ; a rustic. 

M Pell:* will koep, when hinds unload th® vin». 

Tbe cboicenl grape® lor l»ic " 

Grainger: Tifmllus, 1. A 

2. A servant, a menial. 

"A couple of Ford's knave*, his hinds, were called 
forth by their mistress.” — Shakesp. : Merry Wives of 
Windsor, lii. 6. 

hind, * hynd, a. [A.S. hinden (adv.) = at 
the back of ; hindeweard = landwards, hinder 
— backwards ; cogn. with Goth, hindar = be- 
hind, hindana =. beyond ; Ger. fttuter= behind. 
All from the same root as A.S. hine = hence.) 
Pertaining to the back or rear; at the back; 
rear. 

"She [the Antelope) takes long yet quick steps with 
her hwd feet "— Sir 1C. Jones. Poem of Tarafa, 

hind how, s. The cantle of a saddle. 

hind hand, s. The hinder part of & 
horse ; the part behind the neck, bead, and 
fore-quarters. 

hind head, a. The back part of the head ; 
the occiput. 

hind heal, *. 

Bot. : Chenopodium Entry 3. 

hind ber-ry, s. [Eng. hind ( 1 ), and berry.} 
Bot. : Rubus id&us, the common bramble. 

hind - er, * hynd - er, * hynd-er-ere, 
hynd rero, o. [Com par. of hi/ul, a. (q.v.).] 
Of, pertaining to, or situated at the rear part; 
hind ; in the rear, at the back. 

*■ The hynder tmlu of the Scottex."— Berners : iYoti- 
sart ; Cronycle, voL i.. cb. Ixxvi. 

hinder end, s. 

1. The back part, the rear, tho extremity, 
the buttocks. 

2. (PI) Refuse of grain after winnowing ; 
chaff. 

hinder- night, s. Last night, yester 
night. (ScofcA.) 

hin’-der, * hin-dren, * hyn dren, v.t. & 
i. (A.S. himlrian, from kinder = behind ; 
Icel. Ariuirtt.] [Hind, q.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To obstruct, to stop, to Impede, to let; 
to prevent from proceeding or moving. 

" They had uo inlml to he pilgrims themselves. iuid 
whomsoever they could they hindered."— Banyan .- 
Pilgrim's Progress, j»t il 

2. To check, to retard ; to keep back or stop 
for a time: as, Frost hinders the growth of 
plants. 

3. To debar, to shut out, to forbid. 

“What hinders younger brothers, being fathers of 
families, from having the sAtue right?”— Locke. 

4. To keep back. 

" From your affairs 1 hinder you too long “ 

Shake* p. : Henry 17//., V. 1. 

5. To obstruct. 

" Hindering with bis shade my lovely light " 

Spenser- Shcpheards Calender ; Feb. 

•[It is now followed by from, but to was 
formerly also used. (Dryden: Annus Mirabilis t 
cxxxiii.) 

B. [ntrans. : To cause a hindrance ; to in- 
terpose obstacles or impediments. 

" You minimus of hindering kiiot-gTnss njAile.'" 
Shnkvtp. : Midsummer .1 ig d's Dream, lii. 2. 

hin'-der-an5e, s. [Hindrance.] 

hin’ -der-er, ' hyn - der - our, s. [Eng 
hinder, v. ; -rr ] One who or that which 
hinders, impedes, or obstructs ; an impedi- 
ment ; a hindrance. 

“Such as 1 esteem to be the hinderers of reforma- 
tion."— i/i/fon .■ Reformation in England, bk. i. 

4 hmd-er-cst, a. TEng. hinder, a. ; superL 
sntt. -est] The liindmo>t; the last. 

"And es'er he rode the hinderet' of the route.* 

Chaucer: C. T.. «JL 


boil, bdy: pout, jovtrl : cat, 9011, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, ^Cenophon, eytst. ph =• £ 
-clan, -tlan = sban. -tion, -slon = shun ; -tlon, -§ion = zhun. -cious, -tlous, -sious - shus. -ble. -die, &c. = bQl, d$U 
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hindorlans— hip 


bin’ - der - Ians, hin dcr-l!n<b s. pi 

[Hinder, «.] 'I he hinder par In ; the but- 
tocks : the posteriors. ( Scott : Uob Hoy, ch. 
xxiii.) 

hind' er ling, s. [Ilium so.] A mean, hose, 
cowardly, or degenerate person tn animal. 

hind'-er-most, * hynd-er most, a. [Eng. 
hinder, a. ; -wiosf.J The last; the hindmost ; 
that which is or comes last of all. 

" Th» himtcrmnst vitthd-awe out o( the huttell."— 
G»hli»ge ; Casar, tv. Si >. 

Hm di, s. [Native name = a Hindoo, the 
language so called, from Hind = India.] The 
language spoken in the valley of the Ganges 
and its tributaries, from tbe watershed of 
the Jamna, as far down as Kujmahal. It is 
the legitimate heir of the S.irsent, and tills 
that place in the modern Indian system which 
Sanscrit tilled in the old. tinder the general 
bead of Hindi arc included many dialects. It 
probably had its origin in the. country round 
Delhi. It is the Indian language which most 
nearly approaches the Hiudoostauee. 

Hind-ley, $. (See compound.) 

Hin dley’s sere w, s. 

Meek. : A screw cut on a solid whose sides 
are arcs of the pitch circle of a wheel into 
which the screw is intended to work ; so 
ealled from being invented by Mr. Hindley, 
of York. 

hind -most, a. [A.S. hindema = hindmost; 
Eng. sutf. -os£, -rst] The last, the hindmost. 

"They curse the foremost, we the hindmost." 

Corbet ■ Iter Borcnle, 

Hln-doo , Hin du', s. <fea. [Hind. Hinduici, 
Hindi , from Hind — ludiu.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Gen.: A native of India, not of Parse e, 
Mussulman, or Christian descent. 

2. Spec. : Bcames defines a Hindoo as an 
Aryan still adhering to the Brahinanical faith. 
(Comp. Gram. Aryan Lang, o/ India (ed. 1872), 
In trod., p. 39.) 

B. As adj. : Of or belonging to one or other 
of the persons described under A. 

Hin-doo ism, Hin -du' -ism, s. [Eng. 

Hindoo , Hindu; suff. -ism.] 

Religions : The system of belief held by the 
ordinary Hindoos, as distinguished from that 
of the Indian aborigines and the Mussulman 
and Christiaa invaders. [Brahmanism, Caste.] 
The several Hindoo gods will be found 
described in their proper places, and, where 
practicable, efforts will be made to trace their 
origin, Hiudooisin not being a homogeneous 
system of belief, but a conglomerate, in large 
measure derived from prior faiths. 

Hin-dgo sta'-nee, Hin du sta ni, a. & $. 

[Pers., &C., from Peis. Hi ndustlian =. the 
country of the Hindoos, from Hindu = the 
people so named, and sthan — place.] 

A. As adjective : 

Phil, &c. : Of or belonging to Hiadoostan. 
Originally this was ludia north of the Ner- 
badda, or the Yindliya Mountains adjacent to 
it, the table-land south of these being termed 
the Deccan (tiansc., Dakshan) (South). Now 

00 English lips it means India, 

B. As substantive : 

1. A native of Hindoostan proper. [A.] 

2. Phil : A language which apparently 
arose from the efforts made by the Hindoos 
and their Muhammadan conqnerors to under- 
stand each other. It approaches Hindi or 
Himlee (q.v.), but has a large admixture of 
Persian and Arabic words foreign to ludia. 
Hindoostanee will carry one all over India, 
but is really the vermicular of the Muhamma- 
dans only, and not of the Hindoos properly 
so railed. It is sometimes called Urdu or 
Oordoo (q. v.). 

f When people speak of the Indian language 
they mean Hindoostanee, bat the designation 
is erroneous. There are at least twelve lead- 
ing Indian languages. 

* Hin-do-sta‘-nee, * hin-do-sta-ny, s. 

1 Hindoostan ee. J 

hin drange, hin-der-ange, * hin der- 

aunce, s. [Eng. hinder ; -a nee.] 

1. The act of hinderiog, impeding, or ob- 
structing. 

2. That which hinders, impedes, or ob- 


structs ; an Impediment ; an obstacle ; an 
obstruction. 

"What various hindrances we meet." 

Cowper: O Iney Hymns, xxlx. 

Hin du', s. [Hindoo.] 

Hin du’ ism, s. [IIindooism.] 

Hin du sta -ni, s. [IIindoostanee.] 

* hine, s. [A.S. hina.) [IHnd (2), $.] A farm- 
labourer ; a servant ; a hind. 

" A number of clave* and hired hints."— P. Holland . 
il< «««. l». 1.21.3. 

hihg, s. [llindooat.] The Indian name for 
asatetida. 

hing, v.t, & i. [Hanq, v .] 

hinge, 4 henge, * heeng. s. [Icel. hengja 
- to hang (q v.), because the door hangs on 
the hinge.] 

I. Lit. : A means of connecting a door, case- 
ment, or leaf, with its frame or an object, so 
that it will swing thereon ; u hook or joint ou 
which a door or lul turns. 

" His entrance doors from off the hinges shook. 

Drayton . The Miseries o/ yu<en Maryaret. 

II, Figuratively : 

1. The joint of a bivalve shell 

2. That point or principle on which any- 
thing depends or turns ; the governing or 
ruling principle, or point; the cardinal point. 

"The great hinge, which opened the door to the mo*t 
important alteration."— Stickls: Life of Cumae ns. 

4 3. One of the cardinal points, as east, 
west, north, or south. (Cardinal is from Eat. 
cardo (gen. cardin is) = a hinge.) 

'* When the moon U In the hinge at East.* 

Creech. Manillas. 

* To be of the hinges: To be in a state of 
confusion, disturbance, or disorder. 

** At other times they are quite of the hinges, yield- 
ing themselves up to the way n£ their lusts and pas- 
sions."— Sharpe Sermons, vol. iiL, «er. It 

•hinge joint, s. A junction of parts al- 
lowing a flexure and extension in a certain 
plane. The parts are usually connected by a 
pintle or ligature. 

" First, the head rests Immediately upon the upper- 
most of the vertebra:, and is uintcd to th t hinge-joint.” 
—Paley: natural Theology, ch. \ iiL 

Hinge-line, Hinge margin, s. 

Zool (Of the Mollusca) : The inargiu of a 
conchiferous shell on which the ligament and 
teeth are sitaated. (S. P. Woodward.) 

hinge, * hindge, v.t. & i. [Hinoe, «.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. Lit. : To furnish with hinges. 

*2. Fig. : To bead as a hinge. 

” Be thou a flatterer uow, and hinge thy knee." 

hhakesp, : Timon, iv. 3. 

B. Inlrans. : To turn on, as on a hinge ; to 
depend ; as. The matter hinges on. this point. 

hinli, s. [Etyin. doubtful.] A hook for reap- 
ing ; a reaping-hook. 

hin ney, hin-ny (1), s. [Honey.] 

1. Honey. 

2. A darling : a pet. 

" Ye maim keu, hinnies.’— Scott : Antiquary, ch. xl. 

* hin-ni-ate, v.i. [Lat. hinnio.] To neigh. 

* hm-m-ble, a. [Lat. hinnio = to neigh.] 
Capable of neighing. 

hm’-ny (2), $. [Lat. hinnus, from Gr. tyros 
(/ litmus ).] A mule ; the offspring of a stallion 
and a she-ass. 

M The pretended jumar is nothing more than a mere 
hinny."— He ndy she ; Dlumenbach, p. 7U. 

4 hin-ny, v.t. [Lat. hinnio .] To neigh, to 
whinny. 

hm' oid, a. [Mod. Lat. hinoideus,] 

Cot. : The term used when veins proceed 
entiiely from inulrib of a leaf, and are parallel 
and undivided, as in the Zingiberaceie and the 
M usaceie. 

hint, v.t. & i. [Hint, s.] 

A. Trans. : To mention indirectly; to sug- 
gest; to allude to; to call to mind by a hint 
or allusioQ. 

B. Intrans. : To make an indirect allusion 
or mention of anything; to toaeh slightly on 
a subject; to insinuate; frequently followed 
by at. 


fate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, eamel, her, there ; 
or, wore, wglf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, erire, unite, eur, rule, full ; try. 


hint, s. [Properly = a tiling taken ; a con- 
traction of Mid. Eng. hinted, had - taken, 
from henten; A.S. hen tan — to seize, to catch. ] 
A slight or distant allusion, mention, or sug- 
gestion ; an Insinuation; an indirect mention. 

“ I Am no preacher, let this AtnC suffice." 

Cowper Progress of Error, *2\. 

hint'-er, s. [Eng. hint; - er .] One who hints. 

* hiat'-mg, s. [Hentino.] 

hint-Ihg, pr. par., a., & *. [Hint, v.] 

A. <k B. As pr. par. d; particip . oulj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of giving a hint ; t 
hint ; a suggestion. 

4 hint -mg -ly, ad v. [Eng. hinting; dy.] lag 
hinting manner ; by liints or boggestions. 

hip (1), 4 hepe, 4 hipe, 4 hippo, * hupe, *. 

[A.S. hype; cogn. with But. hi up; icel. huyjta; 
Dan. hope ; Sw. ho ft ; Gotln/iups; Ger. hvfte; 
O. H. Ger. huf, haft.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : In tbe same sense as II. L 

IL Technically: 

1. Anal : The proiect ing fleshy parts covering 
the liip-joint (q.v.); the haunch. Often plural 

2. Building: 

(1) The external angle formed by the meet- 
ing sides of a roof. 

(2) A truncated gable. [Hip-roof.] 

(3) A timber which forms the angle of a 
hipped roof, and against which the ratters are 
laid. 

(1) To catch on (or upon) the hip: To 
occupy a position which gives one an advan- 
tage over. 

** If 1 can catch him oqw upon the htpf 

Shakesp. : Merch ntt of Venice. L a. 

(2) To have on the hip: To have the advantage 
over. 

" 1U have our Michael CrmIo on the hip." 

Shakcip, : Othello, 11. U 

4 (3) To smite hip aiui thigh: To overthrow 
utterly and with great slaughter. ( Judges 

xv. 8.) 

hip-hath, s. A kind of portable bath in 
which the body can only be partially im- 
mersed ; a sitz bath. 

hip-gout, s. A popular name for sciatica 
(q.v.). 

hip-joint, s. 

Anat. : The articulation of the head of the 
femur with the acetabulum. The most com- 
plete form of joint, the ball and socket, is 
best exemplified here, and on account of ita 
having to bear the whole weight of the body, 
the ligaments are remarkably strong. The 
action of the hip-joint is very extensive, com- 
bining flexion with extension, adduc tion, ab- 
duction, circumduction, and rotation, la 
strumous children it is apt to become diseased. 

hip-knob, s. 

Building : The finial at the apex of a gable, 
or oo the top of the hips of a roof. 

hip -moulding, hip mould, s. 

Arch. : A kind of moulding on the rafter 
that forms the hip of a roof. 

hip -rafter, s. 

Carp. : The rafter at the angle of a roof. 
Its two outer edges are sloped to range with 
the rafters on each side. 

hip-roof, $. 

Arch. : A roof having an obtuse angle formed 



HIP-ROOF. 


by the meeting of two portions of a roof of 
different slant, as in the case of a mansard, 

pine, pit, sire, sir. marine; go, pot, 
Syrian. «3, ce — e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 


hip— hippocrateacoas 
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ourh, or French roof ; also a short portion of 
a rouf over a truncated gable. A roof having 
a double slope, the ratters at tho exterior 
angles being in two pieces, meeting at an ob- 
tuse angle. 

hip-strap, s. 

Harness: A strap which crosses the but- 
tocks of a horse and supports the breeching 
or the traces merely, according to the style of 
harness. 

hip tile, s. A saddle-shaped tile to cover 
a hip ; a corner tile. 

hip (2), * hep, * hepo, s. [A.S. hf6p, in the 
compound keop-brymcl = hip- bramble. J The 
fruit of the dog-rose or wild briar. 

“Ye.ires of store of have a and heptt do commonly 
portend cold winters ," — Bacon ; Sutural U ittorg, § 737. 

hip-tree, s! 

Bot. : Rosa canina. 

* hip (3), s. [A contraction of hypochoitdria 
(q.v.).J Hypochondria, melancholy. 

hip (1), v.t. [Hip (1), 5.J 

* ] . Onl Lang . : To dislocate or sprain the hip. 

*■ Ills hor-.e hipped, with an old motliy saddle.''— 
Shakes p. Taming af t ! <e Shrew, iii. 2. 

2. A rclu : To furnish with a hip : as, To hip 
a roof. 

3. H’resf. : To throw by a cross-buttock. 

* hip (2), v.t. [Hip (3), s.] To render hypo- 
chondriac or melancholy ; to put out of sorts. 

“ I cannot forbear wvitiug to yon. to tell you I have 
been, to the last degree, hipped since I saw you.' — 
Steete : Spectator, No. 284. 

hip, interj. [Onometopoetic.] An exclamation 
intended to call attention, or as a signal. 

* hip-halt, a. [Eng. hip, and halt.) Lame, 
limiting. 

* hip'- hop, adv . [A reduplication of hop 

(q.v.).] With a hopping gait. 

“Like VolsciuB hiphop In a single boot” Congreve. 

hipp-, V re f* [Hippo.] 

hip -pa, s. [From Gr. IWos ( hippos ) = a horse.] 

Zool : The typical genus of the family II ip- 
pidae (q.v.). 

hip-parch’-i-a, a. [Gr. imrapxia (hipparchia) 
= a squadron of horse ; iV^o-px 0 * ( hippyarchos ) 
= a ruler of horses. Pref. hippo-, and Gr. 
apx<w ( nrchos ) = a leader, a commander ] 

Entom. : A genus of butterflies, family Nym- 
phalid.e, sub family Satyridi. The wings are 
more or less rounded, the middle longitudinal 
nerve of the fore wings giving oft' posteriorly 
four nerves; head small. Hipparchia Janira, 
the Meadow-brown Butterfly, is a dull brown, 
Slow-flying species ; the lai va, which is green, 
is seen in May on Poa pratensis and other 
grasses. The perfect iusect is abundant. H. 
Semelc, the Grayling Butterfly, frequents stony 
places or heaths and the borders of woods ; 
it flies with H. hypernuthus, the Ringlet But- 
terfly. Is seen in July in wouds and thickets. 

hip-par'-i-oiL, s. [Gr. \nndptov ( hipparion ) 
=r a pony, dimin. of i7nros (hippos) = ,x horse.] 

Paloioixt. : A genus of fossil Equidie, re- 
garded by Prof. Huxley ami others as in the 
line of the horse's ancestry. Though there is 
but a single toe, the second in order, which 
reaches the ground, and is hoof like, yet two 
others, the first and third, exist, reduced in 
size, and elevated in position. The teeth 
nearly resemble those of the horse, but the 
crowns of the grinders are not so long. Prof. 
Boyd Dawkins mentions Hipparion gracile as 
occurring in the Upper Miocene of France, 
Spain, Germany, Hungary, and Greece, and 
in the Upper Pliocene of France. It has not 
been found in Britain. (Quar. Jour. Geo. Soc 
xxvi., p. xlix, 1. ; xxxvi. 390, &c.) 

hip-pc-as’-trum, s. [Gr. in-Tree? ( hippeus ) = 
a horseman, and ao-rpoc (asfron) = a star.] 

Iiot. : Knight's ^tar-lily : a genus of Amaryl- 
lidaceae, tribe AmarylleVe. The flowers are 
showy. Native of South America and t lie 
West Indies. About seven species are culti- 
vated in Britain. 

hipped (1), a. [Hip (l), s.] 

1. Ord . Lang. : Having the hip dislocated 
or sprained. 

2. Arch. : Furnished with a hip : as, a hipped 
roof. 


hipped roof, s. 

Arch. : A lnp-roof (q.v.). 

hipped (2), a. (Hip (3), s.J Rendered melan- 
choly or dismal ; melancholy. 

“ From tho hipped discourse* gather, 

That polities yo by the vu.a.ivr." 

tiret n : The Spleon. 

hlp'-pel-aph, s. [Gr. i-n-Trehayos (hippelaphos) 
— the horse-deer, prof, hipp-, arid Gr. cAa</ios 
(elaphos) — a deer.] 

Zool. : Tlicllippelapliiis, an animal described 
by Aristotle, and containing some of the 
characteristics of the stag and of the horse. 
It i:‘ sometimes said to have been Iiusa Ilippe- 
laphus, but Cuvier ultimately considered it to 
have been Rusa ArUtuLlis, a species from the 
north of India. 

hip-pi-a, s. [Gr. iTnrtos ( hippios ) = of a 
horse ; so named because horses arc fond of 
the plant. ] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the subtribu 
Hippiere (q.v.). 

hlp -pi-ans, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. hijpa (q.v.). ; 
i connective, and Eng. &c. pi. sutf. -ans.] 

Zool. : The Euglish name of the family Hip- 
pida; (q.v.). 

hlp’-pl-dps, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. hipp(a); Lat. 
fern. pi. adj. sulf. •idee.) 

Zo 1. : Hippians, a family of decapod crus- 
taceans, sub-order Anomoura. The carapace 
is longer than it is wide, and very convex 
transversely. The tail is articulated with a 
pair of movable appendages to the last joint 
but oue, and has no faulike fin at its termina- 
tion. The species burrow in the sand. Found 
in the Arctic and Australian seas, ou the coast 
of Brazil, &e. 

hip -pi-e-P0, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. hippi(a); Lat. 
lent. pi. adj. sutf. -ecu.] 

Bot. : A sub-tribe of Composites, tribe Sene- 
cionidea?. 

hip -pish, a. [Eng. hip (3), s. ; -is/i.] Rather 
melancholy or out of sorts ; hypochondriac. 
(Byron : Bcppo, lxiv.) 

hip-po-, pref. (Gr. imros (hippos) = a horse.] 

Science, £c. : Of, belonging to, or in anyway 
resembling a horse. The prefix generally is 
hipp- before a vowel, as bippelaplius (q.v.). 

hip-po-bos-ca, s. [Pref. hippo-, and Gr. 
Poo-kuj (bosk 6) = to feed.] 

Entom. : The typical gemts of the family 
Ilippoboseidaj (q.v.). Hippobosca equina is 
the Forest-fly, so troublesome to horses. 

hip-po-bos’-gi-dse.s. pi. [Mod. Lat. hippo- 
bosc(u ) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. sulf. 

Entom . : Forest flies ; a family of diptera, 
sub-order Pupipara. The head is received 
into a cavity of the thorax, the antennte rudi- 
mentary, the body short, flat, and very coria- 
ceous ; the wings are either very large or 
wanting, the legs are very strong, the last 
joint of the tarsi longish. Parasitic on various 
m annuals and birds. 

hlp-po-bro-mT, hip po bro mus, s. 

[Pref. hippo-, anil Gr. /3pu>p.a (brihnu) = food.] 

Bot. : A genus of Snpindacea*. tribe Melios- 
meie. It consists of very poisonous plants, 
Ilippobromus alotus or H. alatnm, commonly 
called Pardepis, is extensively used fur timber 
at the Cape of Good Hope. (Lindley.) 

* hip - po - camp, * hyp - po - c&mp, s. 

[Hippocampus.] An anglicised form of hip- 
pocampus (q.v.). 

“ Ouidinc from rockes her chariot's ht/ppocampt." 
Browne ; Britannia* Pastorals, bk. ii. . ft. 1. 

hip-po -cam -pal, a. [Lat. hippoca mp(us), 
and Eng., &c. s’iUL -aL] Of or belonging to 
the hippocampus major or minor (q.v.). 

hippocampal-commissure, s. 

Anat . : A commissure in the brain. It is at 
its lowest stage in reptiles. 

hip - po-cam -pi -d«e, s. pi. [Lat. hippo- 
camp(us)( q.v.); fem. pi. adj. stiff, -idev.] 

1. Ichthy. : A family of Teleostean fishes, 
sub-order Lophobvanchii. Type Hippocampus 
(q.v.). 

2. Paleeont. : The family commenced ap- 
parently with the Eocene. 


hip po-cim -pus, s. [Lat, from Gr. 
KafLTTOs ( hippucamjK) ) = a sea-liorse.] 

1. Ichthif : The typical goons of the family 
nippocampidfe (q.v.). It has a snout bearing 
a curious resemblance to a Imrse’s head. The 



eggs are hatched and the young are reared for 
a time within a marsupial sac. Hippocampus 
breviritshi*, the short-nosed species, and others, 
are found in the Atlantic. 

2. Anat. : See the componnds. 
hippocampus-major, s. 

Anat.: A large white eminence extending 
the whole length of the cornu in the cere- 
brum. It becomes enlarged towards its an- 
terior and lower extremity, and is indented or 
notehed on its edge, so as to resemble the 
paw of an animal, on which account it has 
been termed pes hippocampi. Named also 
Cornu Aminonis. 

hippocampus -minor, s. 

Anat. : A curved aud pointed longitndinal 
eminence on the inner side of the posterior 
cornu, projecting backwards into the posterior 
lobe of the cerebrum. Its existence became 
known to the general public through a con- 
troversy whether or nut the hippocampus 
minor was peculiar to man, or whether it 
existed also in the anthropoid apes. Prof, 
(now Sir Richard) Owen took the first view 
and Prof. Huxley the second. 

hip-po-cas-td' nc-S9, 5. pi [Mod. Lat. 
hij'pocastan(uin) (q.v.) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. sulf. 
-Ctt’.] 

Bot. : A tribe of SapindaceTe. The leaves 
are opposite, the ovules two in each cell, the 
one ascending, the other suspended. Embryo 
curved with great fleshy consolidated cotyle- 
dons. (LindUy.) 

hip po-cas'-ta-num, s. (Pref. hippo-, and 
Lat. ca'tonea ; Gr. Kaararos (hartanos) = a 
chestnut tree. 

Bot. : A synonym of *Esoulus (q.v.). [Horse- 
chestnut.] 

hip - po - gen - taur, S. [Gr, ItnroKevravpos 
(hippoknitauros), from irnro? ( h ippo \) = a horse, 
aud tfevrai/pos (kintauros) — a centaur.] 

Myth. : A fabulous monster, half man and 
half li«»rse. 

“In Tliessalie there was borne an ITippormf ■tur— 
l.e. , lialfe a titan, and balle A borne. * — P. Holland: 
Plinic, bk. \ii.. ch. iii. 

* hip'-o-cras, * hyp-o-cras, *yp-o-cras, 
s. [Fr., from Lat. (vinntn) H ippuemtieum = 
(the wine) of Hippocrates.] A cordial made 
of wine and spices, supposed to be mingled 
according to the receipt of Hippocrates. 

“And vlailie water bath he preferred before th« 
swete hipocrat of the riche ui^n.' — Udal: Luke vii, 

hip-po-crat'-e-a, s. [Named after nij.po- 
erates, regarded* as one of the fathers of 
botany.] 

Bot. ; The typical genus of the family Ilippo- 
crateacese (q.v.). It consists of more tl an 
thirty climbing shrubs from the hotter lati- 
tudes. The nuts of Hipponatea conmsa, a 
native of the West Indies, arc oily and sweet. 

hip-po -crat-€-a -gc-£e, s. pi. [Mod. Lat* 
7»ppocmfe(a) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. stiff, -cere.] 

Bot.: Hippocrateads ; ao order of perigy- 
nons exogens, alliance Rhamnales. It con- 
sists of arborescent or climbing, generally 
smooth, shrubs, with opposite somewhat co- 
riaceous leaves, the stipules small and de- 
ciduous. Flowers in axillary racemes small, 


boil, bo^; peut, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a^; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ing, 
-clan, -tlan = sham -tiom -sion = shun ; -tioc, -?ion = zhum -tious, -sious, -cious = shus. -ble, -die, be. — bel, 
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inppocrateads— Inppothoida© 


Inconspicuous ; petals five, stamens three, 
forming a cup ; ovary three-celled ; style one, 
stigmas, one to three ; fruit, Either of three 
sainaroid carpels or homed, cells one to 
three, seeds definite. Found chiefly in South 
America; a few are in Africa, the others in 
the East Indies. Known genera six, species 
about eighty- six. 

hip po erat-e-ad§, a. pi. [Mod. Lat. 7it> 
2 wcrate(a); Eng., &e. suff. -ads.] 

Bot. : The name given by Liodley to the 
order Hippocrateaceae (q.v.). 

Hip-poc'-ra-tcs, s. [See def.] The most 
celebrated physician of antiquity, bom in 
Cos, ooe of the Cyclades, b.c, 360. lie de- 
livered Athens from a pestilence in the begin- 
ning of the Peloponnesian War. The number 
of his \v 0 rk 3 is very great. 

Hippocrates’ sleeve, s. A strainer- 
bag made by folding a square of flannel dia- 
gonally, and sewing it along the meeting edge; 
or by uniting the opposite a ogles of a square 
piece of cloth. 

hip po crat'-ic, a. [Lat. Hippocraticu * .] Of 
or pertaining to Hippocrates ; described by 
Hippocrates. 

hippocratic-face, s. 

Path. : A face altered when death Is ap- 
proaching. It was well described by Hippo- 
crates in his Prognostica. 

Hip-poo’-rat-l^m, s. [EDg. Hippocrat(es) ; 
-tm.] The teaching or system of medicine 
taught by Hippocrates. 

Hip; po-crene, s. [Gr., from i7r7rou spying 
(hippou krenc) — the fountain of the horse.] A 
celebrated fountain on Mount Helicon in 
Bceotia, sacred to the Muses. It was fabled 
to have burst from the ground when struck 
by the feet of Pegasus, and to possess the 
power of poetic inspiration. [Helicon.] 

" Nor maddening draughts of Hiirpocretxe." 

Longfellow : Goblet of Life. 

hip po-crep'-i-an, s . [Mod. Lat. hijrpo- 
crep{i$); -urn.) 

Zool. (PL) : A term applied to a section of 
Polyzoa having the lophophore crescentiforin, 
or horseshoe shaped. ( Nicholson .) The same 
as Phylactolsemata (q.v.). 

hip-po-crep i-ferm, a. [Mod. Lat. hippo- 
crepes), and Lat. forma = shape, appearance.] 
Bot. : Shaped like a horseshoe, 

hip po-cre -pis, s. [Gr. Imros (hippos) — a 
horse, and Kpynis (krepis) — a shoe.] 

Bot. : Horseshoe vetch ; a genus of papi- 
lionaceous plants, having the legumes coin- 
pressed, sub-membranous, composed of many 
joints. Known species twelve. Hippoa'epis 
comosa is a mu oh -branched and woody plant, 
six inches high, having unequally pinnate 
leaves, and pale yellow flowers like those of the 
Birclsfoot trefoil. It occurs in the chalky dis- 
tricts of England ; in Scotland only near Ayr. 

* hip'-po-dame, s. [A contraction or cor- 
ruption of hippopotamus (q.v.).] A hippopo- 
tamus. 

" Which fonre great hippodamet did draw in time- 
wise tide." Spexaer : F. <L, III- xi. to. 

hip'-po-drdme (1), s. [Gr. iim6&pop.os (hipjxo- 
(iromos) = a racecourse for horses and chariot* : 
imros (hippos) — a horse, and Spopos (dramas) 
= a course, a running.] Originally a circus 
or course on which horses and chariot- races 
were run ; now frequently applied to a circus. 

"I have planted an hippodrome; it is a circular 
plantation, consisting at five walks. • Work*. 
xiv. 

* hip - po - drome (2), s. Property hypo- 
drome, from Gr. vnoSpopij ( hupodrome ) = an 
asylum: iord (hupo) = under, and 5poMO? = a 
course, a running.) An enclosed portico. 

"At one end of the inclosed portico, luul, indeed, 
taken off frout it, is n chamber that looks upon the 
hippodram the vineyards, and the mountains . . . 
an apartment connects the hippodrome with the 
house."— Mel moth : P/inle, hk. v., lett. 6. 

llip-po glos' SU9, S. [Gr. iffTroy^unrcro? [hip- 
poglossos) = with Jiorse's tongue, pref. hippo-, 
and Gr. yMotrcra (glossa) - the tongue.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Pleuronectidie. The 
body is long, the two eyes on tlie right side, 
the jaws and pharynx armed with strong 
teeth. Itippoglossus vulgaris is the Halibut or 
Holibut (q.v.). 


hip’ po griff, 3. [Fr. hippogrife , from Gr. 
ittito? (/uppos) = a horse, and ypviff (gnip$) = 
a griffon.] A fabulous creature, half horse 
and half griffon ; a winged horse. 

" He caught him up, «nd without win? 

Of hippogrijf. bore through the air tmhlime." 

MU ton ; /'. It., 1 v, 542. 

hip'-po -Iith, 3. [Gr. 17T5TO? (hippos) = a horse, 
and \tdos (lithos)= a stone.] A stone or chalky 
concretion found in the intestines or stomach 
of a horse. 

hip-pol'-^-tC, 8- [Gr. 177770 X 070 ? (htppolutos) 
— letting horses loose : pref. hippo-, and Gr. 
Autos (Infos) = that may be loosed ; Auw (lud) 
= to loose.] 

Zool. : A genus of crustaceans, family Pale- 
monidie : they resemble the typical genus, but 
their abdomen cannot be straightened. They 
are small erab3, of which about five are 
British. 

hip-pom'-a~ue, *. [Gr. Inno paves (hippo- 
manes) — as adj. (of mares), mad after the 
horse ; thence, lecherous ; as aulist. (l) an 
aphrodisiac plant of the spurge kind : (2) 
(see def.)] w 

1. Folklore : A substance supposed to possess 
aphrodisiac qualities, obtained from a mare or 
a recently dropped foal ; it was used in prepar- 
ing love-potions. (See Lh'yden : Virgil; sEneid 
iv. 745 746, and Georgic iii. 442-47.) 

2. Bot. : The typical genus of the euphorbj- 
aeeous tribe II ippom aiieie. Hippomane Man- 
cinella is the Mancliiueel (q.v.). 

hip-pe ma'-ne a, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. htp- 
poman(e) (q.v.); and Lat. fern. pi. adj. sutf, -eaz.) 

Bot. : A tribe of Enphorbiaceae. The ovule 
solitary ; the flowers in spikes, apetalous ; the 
bracts one or many-flowered. 

hip'-po nyx, s. [Gr. Tttttos (hippos) = a 
horse, and ouuf (oniur) = a claw.) 

Zool. £ PaUeont. : A genus of gasteropodous 
molluscs, family Galyptreidue. About thirteen 
recent species are known from the warmer 
regions, and ten fossil, the latter from the 
Chalk until now. No recent British epecies, 
but two fossil. 

hip po-pa-thol'-o-gy, s. [Gr. Wnos (hip - 
pos) = a horse, and Eng. pathology (q.v.).} The 
pathology of the horse ; veterinary medicine. 

hip-poph’-a-e, s. [Gr. Introxfracs (hippophaes) 
= a plant, Euphorbia spinosa (Liddell £ Scoff).] 
Bot. : Sallow-thorn, a genus of Elseagnacese. 
Flowers, dioecious, the barren ones collected 
into a small catkin, each scale bearing a 
flower, the perianth single of two deep round- 
ish valves ; fertile flowers solitary, the peri- 
anth single, tubular, cloven at the top. H‘q> 
pophea rtmmnoides is the Common Sallow- 
thorn or Black-thorn found on sand hills and 
dills upon the east and south-east of England, 
rarer, and scarcely wild, in Scotland. The 
Tartars make a jelly and the Bohemian fisher- 
men a fish-sauce of the berries. 

hip poph -a-gl, s. pi. [Gr. i7nro* (hippos) =z 
ahorse, and £aye2u(p/ta(7em) = to eat.] Eaters 
of horse-flesh ; specif, applied to certain no- 
madic tribes of Scythia and the north of the 
Caspian bea, who fed on horse-flesh. 

hip- poph -a-glst, s. [Eng. hippophag(y) ; 
-wf.J One who eats or feeds on horse-flesh. 

hip-poph-a-gous, a. [Hippophagi.] Eating 
or feeding on horse-flesh. 

hip-poph a-gy, s. [Gr. ittjto? ( hippos ) — 
a horse, and <#>ayeiv (phagein) = to eat.] The 
act or practice of eating or feeding on horse- 
flesh. 

hip-po-po di um, s. [Pref. hippo-, and 
Gr. 7 tous (pous), genit. n-odos (patios) = a foot.] 
Zool. : A subgenus of Myoconclia (?) It 
contains one species, Hippopodinm pomlero- 
$um, looking like a ponderers cyprirardin or 
cardia. ClMincteristic of the English lias. 
(S. B. Woodward.) 

hip-p6-po tam'-i-da9, s. pi. [Lat. hippo- 
potamus); fein. pi. adj. sutf. -irfrt\] 

1. Zool. : A family of mammals, order 
Ungnlatn, section Artiodactyla, subsection 
Omnivora. Genera Hip]x>]»)ta)ims and Chsei- 
opsis, if indeed the latter is more than a 
subgeons. 

2. PaUeont. : [Hippopotamus]. 


hip p6-p5t'-a-mus 1 *hlp-po-p6t'-a 

8. [Lat., from Gr. innonoTauos (hlppopotnmos) 
= the river horse of the Nile; in-wos (hijrpos) 
- a horse, and rrordfiios ( potamios ) = of or 
belonging to a river ; tt ora/^of (potamo*) = a 
river. 'J lie faint resemblance to a horse i* 
either in the aspect of the head suddenly pro- 
jected above the water or, according to M. F. 
Cuvier, in the voice.] 

1, Ord. Lang. ; Tlio River horse, Hippopota- 
mus amphlbius [II.]. Jt inhabits the great 
rivers and lakes of Africa. Anciently It was 
found ill the lower part of the Nile ; now itdfvs 
not occur there. It is at home in the water, 
diving beneath it when danger arises, but at 
intervals raising its bead above the surface 
to breathe. It feeds chiefly on the roots and 
bark of water trees ami plants. It lands dur- 
ing the night to look for pasture, and is de- 
structive to crops. Its tusks furnish the beat 
ivory ; its flesh is eaten. 

IL Technically: 

1- Zool. : The typical and only admitted 
genus of the family llippopotamidse. Muzzle 
abort, blunt ; iocisors * _ canines very large 
j_J, molars or Upper canines short, 
the lower developed into tuska, eyes and ears 
small ; body heavy, massive; hide thick, toes 
four on each foot. 

2. Pahront. : No fossil hippopotamus has 
been found io America. As far as is known, 
tlie genera came in with the sobgeneric form 
of Hexaprotodon (q.v.), found in the Uppei 
Miocene of India. Then followed the Tetra- 
protodon (q.v.), to which the living and 
various fossil forms belong. Hippopotamus 
major is enumerated by Prof. Boyd Dawkina 
among the Upper Pliocene mammalia of Italy 
and the Mid Pleistocene mammalia of Britain. 
It is called by him a survival from the early 
Pleist6rene. Remains of it have been found, 
at Ilford ami Grays Thurrock, in Essex, show- 
ing that it was formerly an inhabitant of the 
Thames. As the molluscs contemporaneous 
with H. major in England were nearly the 
same as those now existing, the temperature 
cannot have been very diflerent from that of 
our own time. The hippopotamus is closely 
allied to the common species. It ia now 
found only where the water never freezes bnt 
is uf nearly uniform temperature throughout 
the year. Prof. Boyd Dawkins states that H. 
amphibius was widely diffused in Upper Plio- 
cene times through tlie forests of France and 
Italy, and it is found as a survival from the 
Pliocene in the Early Pleistocene of Britain. 
Tlie remains of this animal occur here also in 
the Late Pleistocene, both in river strata and 
ossiferous caverns. 

hip -po-pus, s. [Gr. (7r?ro? (Mppos) = a hors«, 
and iron? (pous) = a foot.] 

Zool. : A subgenus of Tridacna (Clam-shell% 
Hippopus maculatits is the Beai's-paw clam. 
It lias close valves, each with two hinge teeth, 
and a small byssus. Found on tbe reefs in 
the coral sea. (S. P. Woodward.) 

hip-pos-te-or-6-gy, s. [Gr. iirirot ( hippos ) 

- a hoise, and I g. osL ’ iy (q.v.).J Tue 
branch of science dealing with tbe osteology 
of the horse. 

*hlp po-tau'-rus (pi. hip po-tau -ri), «. 

[Gr. iTTTTo? (hipftos) — a horse; and Tavpo* 

= a bull.) A hippopotamus (q.v.). 

“ Cocodrilles be abuuiUimte there anil horses of the 
floode, called htppolaun — Sigden : Polychronicon* 

bk. i. f ch. xvt 

hip po ther'-i-um, s. [Gr. htrros (hippos) = s 
a Imrse, and Ogpiov (thcrion) = a wild beast.} 
Pahront. : A genus of Equida; fonnd by 
Prof. Kaup at Eppelsbeim in Miocene strata. 

hip po-tho'-e, $. [Gr. I7nro0oo? (hippothoos) 

= swift-riding; pref. hippo-, and Gr. 9oos 
(thoos) = quick, nimble.) 

Zool . £ PaUeont . : The typical genus of the 
family Hippotlioidie. From the Silurian 
times till now. There are three British 
species : Hippothoe c utenularia, H. divaricata , 
and H. sica. They are fuund encrusting 
shells, &c., in deep water. J 

hip po th6'-!-dae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. hippo- 
tho^e) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. sutf. -idee.) 

Zool. £ Palfmnt. : A family of Cheilosto- 
nmtons Polyzoa. Polyzoary creeping, and 
attached to foreign bodies ; cells, pyriform, 
distant, and arranged in linear series. 


late, f£t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, ptft 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, s6n ; mute, cub, euro, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, sq, ce = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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t hlp-pot'-O-my, s. [Pref. hip po- t and Gr. 
ro/otrj (tome) = a cutting.] 

Anal. : The anatomy of horses, a branch of 
Zootomy. 

hip’ pu rate, s. [Eng. &c., hippur(ic); -ate 
(Chem.) (<)« v. ). ] 

Chem.: A salt of hippuric acid. Hippurates 
fused with potash or lime give off ammonia, 
and yield benzene by distillation. 

hip piir’-ic, a. [Gr. ‘•'*•*' 0 * (Ttippos) = a horsa, 
and Eng. tiric (q.v.). ] Contained in the urine 
of horses. 


hippurie-aeid, a. 

CH 2 NHCO*CflH B . 

Chem.: C 9 II 0 NO 3 , or | 

CO'OII. 

Benzamido-acetic acid. Hippuric acid occurs 
In the urine of horses and other graminivora ; 
the ipmntity depends upon tlic food -animals 
fed with oat straw give off the most. When 
Benzoic acid is eaten, it appears in the urine 
In the form of hippuric acid. The acid cuu 
be ohtained by evaporating the fresh urine to 
a thick syrup, and extracting with alcohol, 
filtering, and then distilling off the alcohol: 
the residue, when cold, is treated with hydro- 
chloric acid ; the colour can be removed by 
dissolving the acid in dilute soda and adding 
to the boiling liquid a small quantity of per- 
manganate of potassium, filtering off the oxide, 
and then precipitating the acid by HC1. The 
pure acid crystallizes in prisms easily soluble 
in boiling water and in alcohol ; less soluble 
in ether. It melts over 130°, turning brown. 
By the action of K 2 Mn 2 0 8 and caustic soda 
solution it is decomposed, giving off its nitro- 
gen as ammonia. An acpieous solution of 
hippuric acid, boiled with PbO?, yields benz- 
amide C 6 1I 5 C0*NH 2 and C0 2 . Hippuric acid 
can be prepared synthetically by beating 
benzovl chloride CgH B *CO'Cl with glycoroll 
CHj’NHa'CO'OII to 120°, zinc oxide being 
added to** neutralize the HC1 given out; also 
by heating to 150° equivalents of benzamide 
and monocldoracetic acid. 


Illp pu - rid’ - e - JO, s. pi. [Lat. hippuris , 
genit. * hippnnd(is), fem. pi. adj. suff. -cce.j 
[Hippuris.] 

Bot. : The name given by Link to the botan- 
ical order called by Lindiey and others Halo- 
rage £e (Hippurids). 

hlp-pu-rids, s. pi. [IIippuriqe.e.] 

Bot. The* name given by Liadley to the 
order Haloragacese (q.v.). 

hip - piir -Is, s. [Lat., from Gr. imrovptq 
(kippouris), genit. iTrn-oupifio? ( hippouridns ) = 
the horse-tail (C. Equisetum arvense or pra- 
te nsc) : pref. hippo-, and Gr. ovpa ( oura ) = a 
tail. Tbia is not the modern genus.] 

Bot. : Mare’s tail, a genus of Haloragaeca?, 
tribe Haloragea? (q.v.). The perianth is single, 
superior, forming a very indistinct lim to the 
germen ; stamen one ; style one ; fruit one- 
cellcd, one-seeded. Known species one or 
two. Hijypnris vulgaris , Common Mare's tail, 
a plant with linear leaves in whorls of six, 
eight, or ten, is not uncommon in ditches and 
stagnant waters. The flowers are minute, and 
often without stamens. 


hip- pu rite, a. & a. [Hippukites.] 

A, Assubst. : A mollusc of the genus Hip- 
purites, or more rarely of the family Hippuri- 
tida. (.*?. 1\ Woodward: Mollusca (3rd ed.), 
pp. 32, 33.) 

B. As adj. : Of or belonging to the Hippu- 
rites or the Hippuritidre [A]. 

hippurite-llmestone, s. 

Geol. & Pahvont. : Limestone of Lower 
Cretaceous age, characterized by the abund- 
ance of fossil hippurites, especially Hippnritcs 
organisans and its casts. It occurs in the 
south of France, ia Spain, Sicily, and Greece. 
C Lyell . ) 

hlp-pu-ri-te^, s. [Gr. i7nroupos (kippouros) 
= horse-tailed, and suff. -ites ( Palccont .).] 
[Hippuhis.] 

Pahvont. : The typical genua of the family 
Hippuritidie (q.v ). The shell is very ineqni- 
valvo, inversely conical or elongated and cy- 
lindrical, the fixed valve striate or smooth, 
with three parallel furrows on the cardinal 
side, the pallial line continuous. Thirty 
species are known, all from the Chalk of con- 
tinental Europe, Algeria, aud Egypt. Typical 


species, llijrjmritcs bioculalus aad II. comu- 
vaccinum. ( Woodward .) 

hip pu rit' I dse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. hippu- 
rit(es); Lat. fem. pi. adj. sn If. -idrr. ] 

Palaiont. : A family of mollusca, class Con- 
chifera, section Siphon ida. Shell thick, 

inequivalve, attached by the right umbo; 
structure and sculpturing of the two valves 
dissimilar; the ligament internal ; hinge teeth 
011 a or two adductor impressions, two large; 
the pallial line simple aubmarginal. Found 
ia the Cretaceous rocks of Europa. Known 
geaera, Ilippurites, Itadiolitea, Ac. 

hip-pus, s. [Gr. Itth-ov (hippos) = a horse.] 
Path. : A morbid trembling and twiakling 
of the eyes. 

*hip’- 8 hot, a. [Eng. hip , and shot.] 

]. Lit.: Having tha hip dislocated or 
sprained. 

" ‘ Why do yon go nodding and wagging aoliko a fool, 
as if you were hipshvt t ' says the goose to the gosling." 
—H Estrange. 

*2. Fig. : Lame, awkward. 

hip' wort, s. [Eng. hip, and wort.] 

Bot. : Cotyledon Umbilicus. 

"hir, pro. [Her, He.) 

1. Her. 

2. Their. 

hir ’-30 a, s. [Named after J. N. de la Hire, a 
French" botanist who died in 1727.) 

Bot. : A genus of Malpighiaceae, tribe 
Hireir. The species arc pretty climbers with 
white or yellow flowers, growing in the East 
and West Indies. 

hir'-glne, a. [Hircinous.] Goatish, hence, 
strong smelling. 

*• A Aircme man or two."— 0. Reads: Cloister A 
Hearth, ch. xxiv. 

hir'-gin ous, a. [.Lat. hirciaus = pertaining 
to a goat ; hire us — a goat.] 

Bot. : Smelling like a goat, 
hlr’-gite, hir'-gine, s. [Lat. hircus = a 
goat, and stiff, -ine (Min.). From the strong 
animal odour which the globule reniaiuing 
after it has been burnt emits.] 

Min. : An amorphous, brown, semi-trans- 
lucent or opaque mineral. Sp. gr. 1*1. In 
boiling water it becomes soft, in cold alcohol 
it is slightly dissolved, and ia boiling alcohol 
it is half so, imparting a goldea colour to the 
solution. (Dana.) 

hir’-cu-lus, s. [Lat., = a little goat, dimin. 
of hircus (q.v.).] 

Bot. : A section of Saxifraga containing one 
British species, Saxifraga Hirculus. (Sir 
Joseph Hooker.) 

hir cus, s. [Lat. = a he-goat.] 

1. Zool. : The specific name of the goat 
(Capra hircus). 

2. Astron. : A fixed star, the same as Capella 
(q.v.). 

hir-die-gir-die, s. [Huroy-ourdy.] 

hir'-dle gir die, adv. In confusion or de- 
rangement. 

hire, v.t . [A.S. hyrian , from hpr= hire (q.v.).] 

1. To procure anything from another person 
at a certain price or consideration for tempo- 
rary use ; to engage. 

"The Czar of Muscovy . . . Aired my house at Say's 
Court."— Evelyn . 'Memoirs, Jan.. 1698. 

2. To engage in service for a stipulated 
price, payment, or wages ; to contract for the 
services of for a period. 

•• Servants who are hired by the month or by the 
year ."— Smith : Wealth of Hattons, bk. j., ch. viii. 

3. To let for hire ; to lease ; to grant the 
use or services of for a stipulated price or 
consideration; now only with out. 

"A man plauutide avyueyerd . . . aud hiride it to 
tiliens." — Wycf\Jfe : Mark xii. l. 

Frequently used veflexively. 

"They have Aired tAeuwe/re* out for bread." — 1 Sam. 
li. 5. 

* I. To bribe. ( Dnjden : Virgil ; sEneid ii. 42.) 

hire, * here, huire, * hure, * huyre, 
* hyre, $. [A.S. hyr ; cogn. with Dut. huur; 
Sw. hyra : Dan. hyre ; Ger. heuer .] 

1. The price, reward, recompense, or equiva- 


lent paid, or contracted to be paid, for tbe 
temporary service or use of persons or things. 

" Tlu-1 jutken hurc huyre er the! hit have deserved*." 

J*. Plowman, tl. 91. 

2, Reward or payment for illegal or dis- 
honest services ; n bribe. 

Friends, attendants, armies bought with Afre." 

Beattie : Minstrel, bk. li. 

* hire, pro. [IIkr.J 

hir'-e aa, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. hir(<va) ; Ij&t. fem. 
pi. adj. sulf. -ea:.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Malpighiaccaj (q.v.). 

hired, * hir-id, ' hyred, pa. par. or a. 

[Hike, r.J 

* hire -less, a. [Eng. hire ; Without 

hire or reward ; freely, gratuitously.] 

"This f/uned philosopher In Noture's s; te. 

Ami htreless gives the Intelllnence to Art. 

Jiavenant : Uotulibert, bk. L, c. 8- 

hire’ ling, * hyre lyngo, s. & a. [A.S. 

hpreling, from hyr = lure.) 

A, As substantive : 

1. One who serves for hire or wages ; a hired 
servant or assistant. 

" Hirelings whom want uml idleness had induced to 
enlist."— Macaulay: Hat. Kng.,c h. i. 

* 2. A prostitute. 

" No hireling she, no prostitute to praise.** 

Pof>e : Ep. I. M. , 

B. As adj. : Serving for hire or wages ; 
mercenary ; ready or willing to give one's ser- 
vices for hire. 

“Beautiful Florence fit ft word laid low ... 
Conquered find pardoned by <1 hireling Moor." 

fl. Browning ; Luria, lv. 

hire-man, s. [Eng. hire, aod man.] 

1. One who serves for hire or wages; a 
hired servant. (Scotch.) 

2. A subject. (Wharton.) 

* hir-en, 5 . [A corrupt, of Gr. Irene, the 
ln-roine in Peele'a The 1’urkish Mahomet & the 
Fair Hircn.) A prostitute, a strumpet. 

" Have we not Uiren here f *'— Sltaketp. : 2 Henry IF., 
li 4. 

hir’-er, $. [Eng. hir(e); -er.] 

1. One who hires or engages the services of 
a person or thing temporarily for hire ; oae 
who employs persons for wages. 

" Hiring and l>orrowiug are also contracts by which 
a qualified proi*rty may be transferred to the hirer or 
borrower."— Blackstone : Comment., bk. ii. ch. 80. 

2. One who lets out things, especially horses, 
for hire. 

* hire-self, * hlre-selve, pro. [Eng. hire 
= her, and self ] Herselt. 

hir’-pie, v.i. [Etyra. doubtful ; perhaps re- 
lated to cripple (q.v.).] To walk lamely ; to 
halt ; to limp. 

"They'll gle me quarters at Monkhams readily 
eneugb, and ill e'en hirple awa there wi' the wean."— 
Scott Antiquary, ch. xv. 

* hirs, poss. pro. [Their.] 

hirse, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A kind of millet. 

hir'-scl, s. [Herd.) 

1. A flock of sheep. 

"She'll maybe get a Liddeadale Joe that wants some, 
thlug to help to buy the hirsel.' — Scott : Guy Man- 
nering, ch, xxxvill. 

2. A crowd ; a throng ; a multitude. 

hir'-sel, hrr -sle, v.i. [Imitative.] To creep 
along" a rough surface with a rustling noise ; to 
move or creep sideways while lying or sitting 
down. 

"Sae he sat hirasell doun and hlrselled doun iDto 
the gku."— Scott : Guy Mannering, ch. xlv. 

hirst, 6. [Hurst.) 

1. A wood ; a grove. 

2. A sandbank nenr a river ; a shallow. 

hir-sute , a. [Lat. hirsutus; allied to horreo 
= to bristle.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

]. Lit.: Rough; rugged; hairy; shaggy; 
set or covered with bristles. 

" There ftre bulbous, fibrous, and hirsufe roots; the 
hirsute ib a middle sort, between the bulbous and 
fibrous." — Bacon : Hut. Hist., 5 616. 

* 2. Fig. : Rough ; coarse ; rude ; boorish ; 
unmauiierly. 

"He looked elderly, was cynical aud hirsute in hl» 
behaviour."— Life of. I. Wood, p. 109. 

II. Bot. : The same as hispid or setose, but 
with the hairs longer. 


boil, b 6 $: pout, Jtfftrl; eat, 5 ell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph - f. 
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hirsutoness— histology 


hir-sute ness, s. [Eng. hirsute; -?ie«.} The 
quiility or state of being hirsute; roughness ; 
huii iness ; shaggincss. 

■■ Bhck colour argue* naturall melancholy ; *o <loth 
lenunosse, hmut^ne*^, broad velue*. much haire ou 
the Lrowea .**— Burton Anatomy of Melunchot y, p. 69. 

hir tel' la, s. [Ditnin. of hirtvs = hairy.} 

Hut, : A genus of ChrysubalanaceSP. pic 
siliceous bark of IlirtcUa silicea, a tree growing 
in Trinidad, is said to be used by the Indians 
in making pottery. 

hi ru-din -e-a, s. pi. [From bat. hirudo, 
genit. hirudin(i $)= a leech ; neut. pk adj. suff. 
-to.] 

Zool : An order of Annelids having a loco- 
motive or adhesive sucker, either posteriorly 
or at both ends. The sexes are not generally 
distinct, and the young undergo no metamor- 
phosis. It contains the Leeches. Called also 
Suctnria (q.v.). 

hi-ru-din'-i-d®, s. pi [Lat. hirudo, genit. 
hirudin{i*); fern. pi. a<lj. sofT. -ultv.) 

Zool. : The typical funily of the order 
II midi nea (q.v.). [Leech.] 


to the Geological Society in 1854. (Phil. Mag., 

I V. xvii. 10, 1S59.)] 

Min, : A grass-green variety of Calcite, 

coloured by about fourteen per cent, of glau- 
conite. From Nagpore in Central India. 

hisn, pro. [A vulgarism for hit (q.v.).] 

his -pa, s. [Lai. hispidus = shaggy, hairy, 
bristly (?).] The typical genus of the family 
Iliapidie (q.v.). It is surrounded by formi- 
dable spines. 

* His-piin s. [Lat. JJispanicus — 

pertaining to llispania, or Spain.} A Spanish 
idiom or phrase ; a phrase or inode of speech 
peculiar to the Spanish language. 

his' pid, a. [Lat. hispidus.] 

* 1. Ortl. Lang. : Rough ; hairy ; bristly ; 
shaggy. 

••Jolm of ttie wildpmess? the hairy child t 
The hit pid Tlu-alilte ? or what «vtyr wild?" 

More : Vertet, Pref to Hull's Poem* (16<6). 

2. hot. (Of leave?. £c.): Having hairs thinly 
scattered and moderately stiff 1 . Tlie same as 
Setose (q.v.). 


hlru'-do, s. [Lat.] 

Zool. : Tlie typical g.-mis of the family Him* 
dinidae and tlie order llirudinea. ltirudo 
medicinal is is the Common Leech. [Leech.] 

* hi-run dine, a. &, $. [Lat. kirundo (genit, 
hirundin is) = a swallow.] 

A. As adj . : Like a swallow ; swallow-like. 
"Activity almost super ■ hiruvdene." «— Carlyle; 

Sartor Resnrtus, bk. iL, clt. 11. 

B. As subst. : A swallow. 

hi- run-din I d pe, s. pi. [Lat. hirundo, genit. 
hirundin(is) ; fein. pi. adj. suff. -id<e.] 

Ornith. : A family of Fissirostres. The 
plumage is compact and glossy, the bill very 
small and triangular. It contains the swallows 
and martins [Hirundo], and formerly included 
the genus Cypselus (Swift), which now forms 
the type of anew family Cypsdidre (q.v.). 

ti run-di ni -nae, s. pi. [Lat. kirundo , genit. 
Jiirundi)i(is); fein. pi. adj. staff. -in<r.] 

Ornith. : A sub-family of Hirondinida?, con- 
taining the swallows and martins as distin- 
guished from the swifts. Those who form the 
swifts into the family Cyp*elidu* abolish also 
the sab-family Hirundiuime. 

hi-run'-do, s. [Lat. = a swallow.] 

Ornith. : The typical genus of the family 
Hirnndinidie (q.v.). The bill is flattened its 
whole length, the margins not inflected, tbe 
rictus smooth, the feet iusessoriul ; the lateral 
toes equal, the middle one longer than the tar- 
sus. It contains the swallows and martins, of 
which Hirundo purpurea, the purple martin, is 
a native of tbe United States. H. rnstica, tlie 
proper swallow; H. vrbica, tbe martio ; and 
II. riparia , tbe sand-martin, or dark-mart in, 
and others, are natives of Europe. [Martin, 
Swallow.] 

pro. ora. [The pass, of he (q.v.).] Of or be- 
longing to him. It maybe used with or with- 
out tlie noun to which it refers : as, These are 
his books, or these arc his. His was formerly 
neuter as well as masculine. 

•• Who can. impress the forest, bid the tree 
Unfix hit earth-bound rout 

Shuketp. : Macbeth, iv. 

•[ From a mistaken idea as to the origin of 
's or es as the sign of the genitival inflection, 
kis was also used as a sign of the possessive : 
thus in the Prayer Book we have “for Jesus 
Christ his sake," &c. 

Ilia ln-ger lte, s. [Xamed fromW. Hisinger, 
a Swedish mineralogist.} 

Mm. : An amorphous compact mineral, 
black or brownish- black, without cleavage; 
its lustre greasy ; its hardness 3 ; its sp. gr. 
3 , 045. Compos. : silica, 33*07 to 40 07; alumina, 
0 to 1*38 ; sesqnioxide of iron, *26*04 to 40*2S; 
protoxide of iron, 0 to 17*59 ; magnesia. 0 to 
15*6; water, 15 12 to 22*83, &e. Found near 
Helsingfors, in Finland, &c. Varieties*. Hisin- 
gerite, Degeroite, and fc>eotiolite(q.v.). (Dana.) 

* hisk, * hiske, v.i. [Etym. doubtful.] To 
open the month wide. 

hl^ lop-ite, s. [Xamed in 1359 by Prof. 
Haughton, of Dublin, after Rev. Stephen 
flislop, of Nagpore, who, with Rev. Robt. 
Hunter, sent it and other minerals, fossils, &<u, 


his pi d?0, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. hisp(a ) ; Lat. 
fein. pi. adj. suff. -id rc.) 

Entom. : A family of tetramermia beetles, 
closely akin to the Cnssididie. They are de* 
pressed insects with short l*gs, and porrected 
moniliforni antanme. The larvae f**eil between 
the membranes of leaves upon their paren- 
chyma. Found both in the Old and in the 
New World. 


* his-pid -l ty, s. [Eng. hispid ; -tty.] The 
quality or state of being hispid ; roughness; 
hairiness. 

"The hlrpWtuoT hairiness of his skin ."— More : On 
Godliness, bk. lit., ch. vL. 5 5. 

*his-pid'-U-lous, a. [A dimin. from hispid 
(q.v).] 

Bot. : Having short, stiff, or bristly hairs. 


hiss, * hysse, * hyss, v.i. & t. [A.S. hysmn ; 
cogn. with O. Dut. kissehen; cf. Dut. tissen, 
Ger. ziscluen. All of these words are formed 
from the sound.] 


A. Intransitive : 

]. To make a sound like that of the letter s 
by forcing out the breath between the tongue 
and the upper teeth. 

"Swaltering tong* did lick their hitting mouthes." 

Surrey: Tirgde ; .Eneis li 


2. To make a sibilant sound ; vocally as do 
geese and serpents, or by rapid motion through 
tbe air, like an arrow, a jet of steam, &c. 


" His forceful spear, which, hiving os it flow, 
Pierced through the yielding planks." 

y Dryden : Virgil , „ Eneid iL 65. 

3. To express disapprobation by hissing. 


" Tt is the undoubted right of any visitor to » theatre 
to hvss."—r tU M ill Gazette, April 1«, 18S4. 

B. Transitive: 


1. To utter with a hissing sound; as, He 
hissed the words ou 4- . 


2. To condemn by hissing ; to express dis- 
approbation of. 

" He th<*rc f orir wrote the opera of Rosamond, which, 
when exhibited <m the stage, was either hissed or 
neclecteiL " — Johnson Life of Addison. 

* 3. To procure hisses, disgrace, or ridicule 
for. 

So disgraced ft part, whose issue 
Will hist me." Shakctp. : Winter t Tale, L 2. 


hiss* S. [HlSS, V.] 

] . A sound made by forcing the breath out 
between the tongue and upper teeth, as in 
pronouncing the fetter s. It is generally used 
as an expression of derision, disapprobation, 
or censure. 

•• A clamour made up of yel’s of hatred, of histe*. of 
contempt, and of shouts of triumplmnt and half in- 
suitiug welcome .** — Macaulay ■ BisL Eng., ch. xvii. 

2. A similar sound snch as that made by a 
serpent, water filling on a hot substance, 
steam passing through a narrow opening, &c. 

The hiss of rustling vriuga.” Milton: P. L., L 768. 


hlSS'-ihg, pr. par., a., & s. [Hiss, v .] 

A. E. As pr. par. £ pcu ticip. adj. : (See 
the \erb). • 

C. As substantive: 

1. The act of emitting a hiss or hisses; a 
hiss. 

" I heard a hitting : there are serpent* here ! 

Goldsmith : Prol. to Zobeide, 

2. An ex] session of derision, disapproba- 
tion, or censure. 


* 3. That which ia hissed at, censured, <w 
ridiculed. 

*• Aud I wll ttiftke thl* cl tie desolate and ou hitting? 

— tftfthMlSOil: Jcr. xlx. 8. 

hiss'-mg-ly, aHv. [Eng. hissing ; -ly.] In • 
hisaiug manner ; with a hiss. 

hist, pa. par. or a., & interj. ['Hie same a» 
hashed or whist (q.v.).] 

* A. As pa. par. or a. : Hushed, silenced. 
(Milton: II Peastroso, 55.) 

B. As interj. : A word enjoining silence. 

his -ter, s. [The Etruscan form whence the 
Lat. histria = a stage-] 'Layer, an actor, was 
derived.] 

Entom. : Tlie typical genus of the family 
IlisU-ruhe (q.v.). The form is quadrate aud 
almost cubical. The posterior tibfse have two 
rows of spines. Stephens enumerated thirty- 
two British apecies ; Sharp reduces them to 
fifteen. 

his-ter'-i-dse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. htster (q.v.); 
Lat. fein. pi. adj. auff. -idee.) 

E n tom. : A family of beetles, tribe Pentad 
mera, sob-tribe Helocera, or Clavicornea. The 
four hinder feet are more separated from each 
other at their insertion than tin* anterior two ; 
the feet are contractile, and the external side 
of the legs denticulated or spinous. The an- 
tenna; are bent, and generally end in a knob. 
Body square or parallelopiped. They inhabit 
dead animals, dung, putrid foogi, Ac., and 
feign death when caught. They can fly. Five 
genera are British. They have a wide distri. 
butiou, both in the Old and the New World. 

hjst'-ie, a. [Etym. doubtful.] Dry, chapped, 
barren. 

M The kis'lr atihhlo field." 

Bums : To tt Mountain Daisy. 

his-tl-ol'-o-gy, 6- [Histology.] 

his- to-, pref. [Gr. T<ttos (/iwfo?) = a web or 
tissue. 1 Connected with or relating to thtf 
orgaoic tissues. 

his-to-chcm'-is-try, s. [Pref. histo-, a ad 

Eng. chemistry .] (See extract.) 

" The special application of the facts of physiological 
and zoochemistry to the tb»ues composing our frame 
constitutes wl>«t is called histochemistry." — Frey: 
Histology of Man (e<L Barker), p. 6. 

his to-gen'-e-sis, s. [Pref. histo-, and Eog. 

genesis.] 

Phys. : The science of the origin of tissues, 
lli.st' genesis, which has of late years received 
much attention, really dates from Schumann's 
proof that the cell is the starting-point of all 
animal structures. He also indicated the 
mode of origin of the various tissues from the 
cell. (Frey: Histology (ed. Barker), p. 4.) 

his-to ge-net'-ic, a. [Pref. histo-, and Eng. 
gen etic . ] Relating or pertaining to bbtogenesia 
(q.V.). 

his-to -gcn'-lC, a. [Eng- histogen(y ); -ic.] 
Tissue- forming; contribotingto tiie formation 
of tissue. (Frey: Histology (ed. Barker), p. 11.) 

his-tos'-en-y, s. (Pref. histo- , and Gr. yewaec 
( gennao) = to ]>roduce.] 

Phys.: The formation and development of 
the organic textures. 

his-tog'-ra-phy, s. (Pref. histo-, and Gr. 
ypa4>y (graph*:) — a description.] A descrip- 
tion of or treatise on organic tissues. 

his -told, a. [Gr. icrros (histos) = tissue, and 
€i6o? (eulos) = form.] A term applied to tu- 
mours whose contents closely leseiul le the 
normal texture of the body. (Dunglison.) 

his-t&A og'-ic, his-to-los'-ic-al, a. [Eng 

hist«log{y); -ic, -ical.] Relating to histology 
sometimes applied to tlie natural trausforoia 
tions that occur in the tissues of the embryo. 

his- to los'-ic-al-ly, ndu. (Eng. h istologicol; 
4y.] In a histologic manner ; with reference 
to histology. 

his-tol 6 gist, s. [Eng. kistulogOj); - ist 
One who is skilled in or devoted to the study 
of histology. 

his-tol'-o-gy, s. [Pref. histo-, and Gr. Ady** 

(logos) — a discourse.] 

Phys. £ Aruit.: That branch of anatomy 
called by Qnain textural, which examine* 
and treats of tlie minute structure of tlie com 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wot, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, 09 = e; ey = a. qn = kw. 
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ponent tissues of the body. Frey divides his- 
tology intt) three sections : (1) General His- 
tology, which considers the tissues of which 
the human and annual body generally is com- 
posed ; (2) Histology (proper), in which the 
various tissues, in their anatomical relations 
and composition, are considered ; and (3) Topo- 
graphical llistolog^, dealing with the more 
minute structure of the organs and systems of 
the body. This branch of anatomy is, accord- 
ing to Barker, the translator of Frey's excel- 
lent work on the subject, “essentially the 
product of German industry.” 

llis-tol'-y-sia, a [Pref. histo-, and Gr. Averts 
(lusis) = a dissolution, a parting.] 

Path. : The. decay and dissolution of the 
organic tissues and of the blood. It includes 
the various forms of retrograde metamorphosis 
and degeneration. 

ttis-ton'-o-my, s. [Fief. 7usfo-, and Gr. co/ao? 
(nemos) = a law.] The history of the laws 
which govern the formation and arrangement 
of organic tissues. 

♦his tor i-nl, * his-tor'-i-all, a. [Eng. 
history; -ctj.'j Of or pertaining to history ; 
historical. 

“ The historian pnrt-.es of the Bible, he ryght neces- 
sary for to be redde." — Sir T. Llyot : The Governour, 

bk. i.. ch. xi. 

his tor' i- an, 4 his-tor-i-cn, s. [Fr. his- 
torien, from his to ire = history.] 

1. One who writes or compiles history ; an 
historiographer. 

*' Uittoriant do borrow of poets."— Raleigh : Bist.of 
the W orld, bk. ii., cb. xxi., §8. 

2. One who is lear ned or versed in history. 

■ his tor'-i-an-css, s. [Eng. historian ; -css.] 
A female writer of history. 

his tor' ic, 4 his-tor -Ick. his-tor' ic- 
al, * his tor-ic-all, * by s -tor-i c-al, n. 

[*Lat. historians, from historia = history ; Fr. 
histnrique.] Perraining to or connected with 
history ; of the nature of or containing his- 
tory ; suited for history. 

“Living In historic pages." 

Longfellow : A' orman Baron. 

historic painting, s. 

Art: The art of representing by painting 
historical events with due regard to the time, 
place, and all the accessories of life at the 
period of the action of the picture. 

historic-picture, s. 

Art: A picture truth fully delineatinga known 
event in history in all its accessories. It is a 
realization of the page of the historian. 

historic-sense, historical-sense, s. 

The faculty of readily grasping and under- 
standing historical facts in all their bearings, 
and of vividly picturing them in the mind 
with due regard to all their accessories. 

his tor’ i-cal-ly, aeZv. [Eng. historical ; -ly.] 
In an historical manner; according to the 
facts of history ; in manner of a history. 

•* He aetteth down historically, tbe kind and manner 
d tliia plague."-— Usher : Annals (ail. 3574). 

•his to-ri'-cian, s. [Eng. history); - ician .] 
An historian. 

“John de Hexam and Richard de Hexham [were] 
two notable historicians.” — Boltnshcd: Richard I. 
fan. 1199). 

•his-to-ri9'-i-ty, $. [Eng. historic; - ity .] 
The quality of being historical. 

'hfs-tor'-i-jize, v. t. [Eng. historic ; -tie.] 
To record or relate in manner of a history ; 
to chronicle. 

•his' tor led, a. [Eng. history; -ecL ] Re- 
corded or related in history. 

* his-tbr'-i-cr, s . [Eng. history; -cr.) An 

historian. 

*his tor-i ctte\ a [Fr.] A short history 
or account ; a tale. 

* his-tor'-i fy, * his-tor-i-fie, v.t. [Eng. 
history; -fy.\ To relate or record in or as 
history. (Brewer: Lingua, ii. 1.) 

his - tor -i - os’- ra - pher, * his-tor -1-6- 
graph, s. [Gr. lo-ropio-ypct^os ( hhtoriogra - 
•phos), from Jo-TOpia (historia) = history, and 
ypd<fno (grapho) = to write ; Fr. hi storinfirophe.] 
A writer of history ; an historian. The title 


is given as a mark of honour in Enropean 
counts to some learned historians. 

“The duties which belonged to him as hlstorio. 
grapher of France . Macaulay : Mist. Rug., ch. xlx. 

* his tor-i o graph ic, his- tor- 1 - 6- 
graph'-ic -al, «. [Gr. icrTop<.oyp«'/H*d? (his- 
tor iogrupkikos). ] Of or pertaining to historio- 
graphy. 

*his tor-i-bg'-raph-y, a [Gr. I<rropioypa</>eu> 
(historiographeo) = to write hislory : tvi-opta 
(historia) — history, ami ypd<fxo (grapho) = to 
write.] The art or occupation of an historian. 

* his-tor l ol -6 -gy, s. [Gr. laropia (his- 
toria) = history, and Aoyoy (Jojjo.s) = a dis- 
course.] A discourse on history ; the know- 
ledge of history. 

* his tor-izo, r.f. [Eng. histor(y); -ire.] To 
relate or record as history ; to chronicle. 

“ Ljidcr which Is historized the whole Ovidinu Me- 
tamorphosis-"— Evelyn : Memoirs; TtvolL 

his'-tdr-y, s. [Lat. historia = a narrative of 
past events; history; Gr. io-ropia (historia) — 
a learning or knowing by inquiry, inquiry, the 
knowledge so obtained, information ; I<rru>p 
(is/rir), iVriop (histor) = knowing, learned ; <Vru> 
(isfo), 3rd siug. imper. of olSa (oLla) = know. 

1. The record of the most important by- 
gone events in human history chronologi- 
cally arranged, with an inquiry into their 
causes, and the lessons which they a third 
with regard to human conduct ; “philosophy 
teaching by example." This held of inves- 
tigation is more limited than that of the 
Greek terrop/a (historia), which was used for 
research on any subject [Etym.], and some- 
what more extensive than the Roman h istoria, 
which would now be called annals. Accounts 
of the same event are distorted according to 
the prejudices or interest of the person by 
whom they are related. Historians in such 
cases must attempt with cold impartiality to 
ascertain and record the actual truth. Every 
nation lias great gaps in its early history, 
which verbal tradition and written poetry 
have had no scruple in filling up with almost 
purely mythic narratives ; the historian must 
attempt to discriminate truth from fable. The 
“ eyes of history' ’* are geography and chrono- 
logy. The locality of an event should be re- 
corded, and the date at which it occurred. If 
a wroug date be introduced the chain of 
causation in historic events is destroyed at 
that point ; for every event is in that respect 
the consequent of those which preceded it, 
and the antecedent of those which followed. 
History is often divided into 9acred and pro- 
fane. The former is that obtained from the 
Bible; the lesson which it was designed to 
teach is what has been called “God in His- 
tory.” Frofane, liy which is meant not un- 
holy, but secular, history, specially records 
the rise and growth of the several Gentile 
nations. A history may be of an institu- 
tion, as, Church History (q.v.), the History 
of the Royal Society ; an invention or art 
gradually perfected, ns, the History of Ship- 
building, the nistory of Painting ; or of 
thought, as, the History of Philosophy. 
Blanches of history now named separately arc 
Archaeology and Biography (q.v.). 

2. A narrative ; a verbal relation of impor- 
tant occurrences. 

3. A book treating of the history of any 
country, people, science, or art. 

Two sides of my library are filled with histories — 
Lytton : Godulphin, cb. xii. 

history painting, s. [Historic-paint- 
ing.] 

history-piece, s. A painting or drawing 
representing historical events or actions. 

“His works resemble a large hU t or y -piece, where 
even the less important figures have some convenient 
place,'— rope. 

* his-tbr-y, v.t. [History, s.] To relate or 
record, to chronicle. (Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., 
iv. 1.) 

*his’ tri-on, s. [Lat. histrionem, acc. of his- 
trio = a butFoon.] A stage-] day er, an actor. 

his-tri-on’-ic, a. & s. [Lat. histrionicus, 
from histrio. J 

A. As adj. : Peitaining to an actor or 
acting ; belonging to or befitting the stage ; 
theatrical, not real, affected. 

** Foppish airs 

And histrionic mummery, that letdown 

The pulpit." Cowper: Tusk, 11. 563. 


E. As svint. (PL): The art of theatrical 
representation. 

his tri-on -Ic-al, a. (Eng. histrionic; -ah] 
The same as Histrionic (q.v.). 

his-tri-on'-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. histrlonical; 
-ly.] In a histrionic manner ; theatrically. 

* his’-tri on ism, * his-tri-on -i 918 m, 5. 

[Eng. histrion ; -ism.] Stage representation; 
acting ; feigned or affected representation. 

" When personations shall cease, ami hMrimdsrn of 
lmppiucita he over."— Browne : Christian Morality , 

*his'-tri on IZC, v.t. [Eng. histrion; - izc .] 
To represent on the stage ; to act. 

hit, hitte, v.t . & i. [1 eel. hilta — to meet 
with, to hit upou; cogn. withSw. hitta ; Ban. 
hitte. ] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) To strike ; to touch with a blow or some 
degree of force ; to give a blow to. 

•' Whom they hit, none on tbeir feet inlcht stand.” 
Mtlton : P. L.,\ L 592. 

( 2 ) To strike or touch after taking aim ; not 
to miss ; to reach or attain an object aimed 
at, as a mark. 

“ So tmrd it is to tremble and not to err, and to hit 
the mark with a trembling band.'*— Boutb. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To attain to, to reach, to effect success* 
fully. 

" Your father's image is so hit in you." 

Shakesp. : Winters Tale, V. L 

(2) To guess, to find out. 

" Thou hast hit it." 

Shakesp. : Tammy of the Shrew, ii. L 

(3) To suit., to be conformable to, to meet, 
to agree with. 

“ Ho scarcely hit my humour." 

Tennyson : Edwin Morris, 56. 

II. Backgammon : To take one of yonr op- 
ponent's men, lying siugle or uncovered, by 
moving one of your owu men on to its point. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. Lit. : To strike, to deliver a hlow or 
stroke, to come into collision, to collide. 
(Absolutely or followed by against or on.) 

11. Figuratively : 

* 1. To sueceed, to be fortunate or success- 
ful, to fall out luckily or successfully. 

1 2. To agree, to coincide, to be of one mind, 
to fall out as prognosticated. 

“This hits right." Shakesp. : Titnon of Athens, iii. I. 

\ 1. To hit off: 

*( 1 ) To determine luckily or by guess, to 
guess, to hit upou. 

(2) To rcpiesent or (describe rapidly or 
cleverly. 

(3) Cricket : To make the number of runs re- 
quired to win. 

2. To hit on or upon : To happen on ; to meet 
with or find ; to light or chance on. 

" I have hit upon Buck an expedient." — Goldsmith: 
Citizen of the ll'ertd, Let. 105. 

3. To hit out : 

* ( 1 ) Trans. : To perform by good luck. 

(2) Intrans. : To strike out with the fists 
straight from the bhoukler. 

•; For the difference between to hit and to 
beat, see Beat. 

hit, s. [Hit, ».] 

I. Ordinary iMngmge : 

1 . Lit. : A blow, a stroke, a striking against, 
a collision. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A chance, a fortuitous event; especially 
a lncky or fortunate chance. 

“ Each lucky hit, or unsuccessful manoeuvre." 

Longfellow : Evangeline, i. S. 

(2) A striking, happy, or felicitous expression 
or turn of thought, which appeals peculiarly 
appliiKible or apposite ; as, He made some 
happy hits in Ins speech. 

II. Technically : 

1 . Backgammon: A move by which an un- 
covered or open piece of the opponent is 
removed temporarily from the board and 
compelled to start afresh from the first point. 

2. Fencing : A stroke, a touch with the 
sword or stick. 

The king hath laid, that In a dozen passes between 
you un<l him. he shall uot exceed you three hits.”— 
Shakesp. : Handel, v. 2. 


boil, b^; poiit, cat, 9ell, chorus, 9hln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, e^cist. -ing, 

-dan. -tian = shaji. -tion, -sion= shim; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cions, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, &c. = bel, d?L 
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hitfb, s. fUiTcn, r.) 

I. Ord inary La n g ua ge : 

1. A catch, an impediment, an obstacle. 

2. A failure ; anythin*; which stops or 
breaks the easy and regular course. 

3. The act of catching, as on a hook. 

4. A heave ; a pull or jerk up, as, To give 
one's trousers a hitch. 

* 5. Temporary assistance or help in a 
difficulty. 

II. Technically: 

1, Min. : A small slip where the dislocation 
does not exceed the thickness of the vein. 

2. Naut. : A species of knot by which a 
rope is bent to a spar or to another rope. 

hit9h, *hic-chcn, *hych yn, *hytch- 
en, *hytch-yn, v.t. & i. [Etym. doubt- 
ful. According to Skcat, a weakened form of 
au older hikken, used to express a convulsive 
movement, as in hiccough (q.v.).] 

A. Transitive: 

* 1, To remove, to move. 

" Hytchyn, hi/chyn, hy rehen, or removyn. Amoveo, 
wiovco."— Prompt. Parv. 

2. To fasten, to tie, to make fast, to yoke, 
to catch or make fast by a book : as, To hitch 
a rope, ice. 

3. To raise or pull up with a jerk : as, To 
hitch up one’s trousers. 

4. To interpose, to bring in. 

" Whoe'er offends at some unlucky time 
Slides into verse and hitches in a rhyme.* 

Pope : Horace, bk. li., eat L 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To move with jerks or by fits, to hobble, 
to fidget. 

2. To become entangled, caught or joined 
together ; to unite. 

3. To work pleasantly or harmoniously 
together. 

4. To hit the legs together in moving, as 
horses ; to interfere. 

5. To go or move irregularly or uneasily. 

** Knots and Impediments make something AifrA." 

Cowpert Con venation, 108. 

hH^h'-eock-ite, s. [Named after Prof. E. 
Hitchcock of America.] 

Min. : A variety of Plumhoresinite (q.v.). 

* hlt9h cl, v.t. [Hatchel.] To beat or comb 
flax or Hemp. 

hit 9 h'-cl, $. [Hitch el, z\] A hatchel. 

tut 9 h'-cr, s_ [Eng. hitch ; - er .] One who or 
that which hitches or fastens ; specif., a boat- 
book. 

hit 9 h'-ing, s. [Hitch, t\] A fastening io a 
harness. 

hitching-clamp, s. 

Manege. : A device for holding the strap of a 
bridle or halter. 

hitching-post, s. 

Manege. : A post with convenient means for 
the attachment of the strap of a horse’ a 
halter or bridle. 

hithe, hythe, s. [A.S. hfidh— a haven.] A 
small port or haven ; the word still survives 
in QtieenJmfte, LambAf/ie (now Lambefft), &c. 
"The hithe fell Into the bands of King Stephen.” 
— Pennant ; London, p, 473. 

hith -cr, * hid er, *heth cr, * hyd-er, 
* hyth er, culv. k a. [A.S. hider , higder; 
cogn. with Icel. hedhra ; Dan. hid ; S\v. hit; 
Goth, hulre ; Lat. citra.] 

A. As adverb : 

I. To this place ; used with verbs of motion : 
as. To come hither, to bring hither. 

" Pntte Aider thin hond and putte Into my side.”— 
WycHjfe John xx. 

*2. To this end ; to this point; to this topic. 
“ Hither we refer whatsoever belonceth unto the 
highest perfection of man."— Hooker: Eccles. Polity. 

B. As adj. : On the side nearest to the person 
speaking ; on this side. 

'• To go into the hpher parts of Germany Claren- 
don Civil Iran. iii. 52 L 

•; Hither and thither : To this place and that ; 
in this direction and m that ; to and fro. 

•hith’-er more. a. [Eng. hither, and wore.] 
Nearer on tins side. 

“ On the hithermore banke." — P. Holland : Camden, 
IX 47a 


hith'-er-most, * hyth -cr most, a. [Eng. 
Hither ; •most.) The nearest on thin side. 
•'That which Is eteriml can 1>« extended to a greater 
extent at the hithermost extreme.”— Hate : Prim Origin 
q/ Mankind, p. 124. 

hlth -dr to, adv. [Eng. hither, and to.) 

* 1. To this place ; hither. 

*' Englaud from Trent and Severn hitherto .* 

Shakesp. . 1 Henry IV., ill. 1. 

* 2. To this limit ; tbua far ; so far. 

'* f am hitherto you r daiuchter * 

Shakesp. : Othello, L 8. 

3. Up to this point ; up tn this time. 

“Europe, however, has hith -rto derived much less 
advantage from It* commerce with the Ea#t Indies.” 
—Smith : Wealth of Hattons. bk. tv., cli 1. 

4. In any time up to the present. 

hith-er-ward, hith cr ward^, * hid 
er-ward, * hyd-er-ward, adv. [Eng. 
hither; -ward.) In this direction; towards 
this place ; hither. 

“The Earl of Westmoreland, seven thousand strong, 
la marching Air/»eru>arrfji.'' 

Shake i p. : 1 Henry IV., Iv. I, 

hit'-tcr, s. [Eng. hit; -er.) One who hits; 
one who deals or delivers blows, literally or 
figuratively. 

hive, * hyfe, s. [AS. hi w = a house, found 
only in composition, as hiwisc — a household ; 
hiivan = domestics ; Icel. hju =a household.] 
L Literally: 

1. A box or basket for the reception and 
habitation of a swarm of bees. 

“They work their waxen lodgings In their hives. ** 
Drydrn Virgil ; (Jeorgic Iv. 81. 

2. A swarm of bees ; the bees inhabiting a 
liive. 

•'The commons, like an angry Mr# of bees." 

Slink rap. : 2 Henry VJ„ iii. 2- 

H. Figuratively : 

I. A place full or swarming with busy occu- 
pants ; a crowd ; a cluster. 

“ There the hive of Roman liars worship," 

Tcnnyton Boadicea, 19. 

* 2. A kind of bonnet resembling a hive. 

*' Upon her bead a platted hive of straw." 

Shakesp. : Complaint of a Lover, 8. 

hive bee, s. A bee housed in a hive; a 
domesticated bee. Apis mellijica. [Bee.] 

hive nests, s. pi. 

Ornith. : Nests constructed by birds living 
in vast societies under one common roof. They 
are found only in Africa. The most re- 
markable are the work of the Republican 
Grosbeak ( Philtvterus socius), the nests of 
which are constructed in such numbers in 
trees that the latter often break down with 
the weight. 

hive, v.t. k i. [Hive, $.] 

A. Transitive': 

L Lit. : To collect, gather, or put into a 
hive. 

" When bees are fully settled, and the cluster *t the 
biggest, hive them ."—Mortimer : Husbandry. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To collect, gather, or store for future use 
or enjoyment. 

“ Hiving wisdom with each studious year." 

Byron. 

2. To contain ; to receive, as in a place of 
deposit. 

” Where all delicious sweets are hived.” 

Cleveland. 

* B. Intrans. : To reside in a collective 
body ; to take shelter or swarm together. 

*' Drones hive not with me." 

Shakesp . ; Merchant of Venice, ii. 5. 

* hlve-Icss, * hive lesse, a. [Eng. hive, 
-less.] Destitute or deprived of a hive ; having 
no hive. 

" Like hbtelesse bees they wander here and there.” 
Gascoigne : Hearbcs; Fruit of Reconciliation. 

hiV-cr, s. [Eng. hiv(e); -er.) One who col- 
lects or puts bees into hives. 

•’ Let the hiecr drink a cup of good beer, and wash 
his bauds and face therewith .”— Mor timer; Husbandry. 

hives, s. [PI. of Eng. hire (q.v.).] 

Pothol. : A popular name for any eruptive 
disease charat'terized by a scattered eruption 
consisting of vesicles filled with a thud ; spec., 
Cy na nthet ra chealis. 

*hivc -ward«/i<?v. [Eng. hive , s. (q.v.); -irarrf.] 
In the direction of the hive ; hence, home- 
ward. 

" Leas from Indian craft 
Than beedike instinct hireiourd found at length 
The garden portals.* Tennyson: Princess, Iv. 18L 


* hizz, V.i. [Hiss, v.] To hiss ; to whizz. 

•• The wheels and horses* hoof* hiss'd ua th*-> pieasd 
them o'er "—Cowley : The Ejuusy. 

hiz zlc, hlz-zy, hia-sle, «. [Hussy.] 

hizz'-ihg, s. [Hizz. ] A hissing ; a hiss. 

H.M.S. An abbreviation for Her (or His) 
Majesty’s Ship or Service. 

ho (1), hoa (I), inter). [Onomat ; cf. loci. 
hd = hoi him — to shout out bo !] An excla- 
mation or interjection to call attention. 

ho (2), hoa (2), inter). [The same as whoa 
(q.v.) ; Fr. ho. ] A cry or word used by team- 
sters to stop their teama ; hence, a stop, 
moderation, bounds. 

ho, v.i. [Ho (1), inter).] To cry out; to call 
out ; to halloa. 

Hoad -ley-I^m, s. [See def.] 

Ch. Hist. : The doctrine taught by the Lati- 
tudinarian political bishops ot the eighteenth 
century, of whom Benjamin Hoadley, Fellow 
of Catharine Ilall, Cambridge, ami succes- 
sively Bishop of Bangor, Hereford, Salisbury, 
and Winchester, is instanced by Blunt as the 
“most thorough specimen.” [Banoorian 
Controversy.] 

" He may write and preach an much HonHteyim . . , 
*a he pleaaesL'— J. B. Brewer: English Studies, p. 300. 

* hoam' ing, a. [Prob. from Ger. «Wiaim = 
foam.] Foaming; swelling; surging. 

" It isa honming »ea 1 we ahull have foul weather.”— » 
Dry den: Tempest, L 1. 

hoar, hor, * hoor, * horc, * hoare, a. & $. 

[A.S. har ; cogn. with Icel.Aarr.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. White; a hoar frost. 

2. Gray ; grayish white ; hoary ; gray witk 
age. 

“The olde cherl with Jokkea hore." 

Chaucer: C. T., 7.7M. 

*3. Mouldy; musty. 

“Something stale and hoar ere It he spent." 

Shakesp. : Borneo £ Juliet, 11. 4. 

4. White with foam ; foaming. 

“The hoare waters from Ins frigot ran/ 

Spenser: F. Q.. II. xll 10. 

*B. As subst. : Hoariness ; antiquity. 

“Covered with the awfu) hoare of innumerable 
ages.”— Burke. 

hoar-frost, s. 

Meteor. : Dew which, having been deposited 
on bodies below the freezing point, itself haa 
frozen. Hoar-frost is found . like dew, on 
bodies such as the extremities of leaves, 
from which radiation is great, and which, 
therefore, part most easily with the heat ob- 
tained during the day from the sun. The 
same, or nearly the same, as rime (q.v.). 

“The rigid hoar-frost melts befure bis beam." 

Thoms •« : A -tumn, 1,168. 

* hoar, v.i. k t. [AS. harian .] [Hoar, a.) 

A. Intrans. : To become mouldy or musfy. 

“ JBut a hare that Is hoare is too much for a score, when 

it hoares ere it be spent." 

Shn ke.-p. : Borneo A Juliet, IL 4. 

B. Trans. : To make hoary or white ; to 
make mouldy. 

“ Hoar the flamen 

That scolds against the quality of flesh." 

Shakesp. : Tit non of .4 ■ hens, Iv. a 

hoard (1), *hord, hoord, 5 . [A.S. hard; 
cogn. with Icel. hodd ; Gntli. huzd ; Ger. 
hort.) A stock ; a store ; a treasure ; a quan- 
tity of things accumulated or laid up; espe- 
cially applied to a hidden stock of treasure or 
provisions. 

"Hoards after hoardjhis rising raptures fill.” 

Goldsmith : Traveller. 

hoard (2), s. [Hoardino.] 

hoard, * hord, hoord, v.t. k i. [A. 3. 

hordian ; cogn. with Goth, hnzdjan.) 

A. Trans. : To collect and lay up ; to accu- 
mulate; to store up ; to treasure up ; to Jay 
in a hoard : to store secretly. (Generally fol- 
lowed by up.) 

"Vast masses of old wealth were hoarded." — Macau- 
lay : Hi*\ Eng., ch ii. 

B. Intrans. : To lay up hoards ; to make & 
hoard or store, especially of money or treasure. 

” He did not think himself justified in hoarding tor 
them."— Macaulay : Hat. of Enj , cli. xi. 

hoard’-er, s. [Eng. hoard ; -er ] One who 
hoards or stores things in secret ; a miserly, 
stingy, grasping person. 

” We can say nothing further to the hoarders ot thl» 
world."— Gilpin: Scrmoia, vol. Iv., aer. 6. 
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hoard'-ihg, s. [Either from Dutch horde = a 
hurdle, or O. Fr. horde — palisade, a barrier.) 

Build. : A temporary aereen of boards 
enclosing a building-site, where erections or 
repairs are proceeding. 

•hoared, a. [Eng. hoar ; -ed.] Mouldy; 
musty. 

hoar' hoilnd, s. [Rorehound.] 

hbar'-i-ne33, * hoar-ie-nesso, s. [Eng. 
hoary; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being hoary ; 
whiteness or grayness through age. 

" He grows a wolf, his hoar inns remains.” 

Dryden : Ovid ; Metamorphoses 1. 

2. Tha quality or state of being mouldy or 
musty; mouUlincss. 

" llaitricnetse, vluewednesse, ormouldtnesae, comming 
of moisture, for lacke of cleansing."— Baret : Alomrie. 

hoarse, * hoos, * hos, * hors, * horse, a. 

[A.y. has; cogn. with Icel. hdss, Dan. Aces, 
Bw. hes, Dut. heesch , Ger. heiser.] 

1. Having a harsh, rough voice, as when 
s uttering from a cold. 

".Men of your Urge profession, that could speak. . . 

Till they were hoarse again, yet all be law." 

Ben Jotuon : Fox, 1. 3. 

2. Harsh, rough, grating. 

"The male utters a hoarse bellowing noise.”— Dar- 
win: Decent of Man, vol. it., pt. ii., cb. xii, p. 2S. 

3. Giving out a harsh, rough noise or sound. 

hoarse- sounding, a. Making a hoarse 
or harsh noise. 

* hoarse, v.i. [Hoarse, a.] To become hoarse. 
(Adams : Works , i. 355.) 

hoarse -ly, * hors ley, adv . [Eng. hoarse ; 
- ly .] In a hoarse manner; with a hoarse, 
rough or grating noise or sound. 

"The name of Oscar hoarsely rings." 

Byron: Oscar of Alva. 

* hdars'-en, v.t. [Eng. hoarsen; -era.) To 
make hoarse. (Richanlson : Clarissa, v. 79.) 

hoarse'-ness, * hoarse nesse, s. [Eng. 
hoarse; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
hoarse ; harshuess or roughness of voice or 
sound. 

"The hoarseness of bis note." 

Cowper : Jackdaw. 

hoar'-stone, s. [Etym. of first element 
doubtful ; Eng. sfoue.] A landmark ; a stone 
marking out the boundary of an estate. 

hoar-y, *hoar-ie, a. [Eog. hoar ; - y .) 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, White; whitish. 

*' The eecreta of the hoary deep." 

Mdton : P. L. f 1L 89L 

2. White or gray with age ; hoar. 

" To lilt one lock of hoary hair." 

Scots : Lady of the Lake, it 4. 

* 3. Mouldy, musty ; covered with a white 
pubescence. 

“There was brought out of the city Into the camp 
very coarse, hoary, moulded bread."— E nolle*: Ritt.gf 
the Turkes. 

* 4. Remote in point of time ; of great anti- 
quity. 

II. Bot. : Covered with very short, dense 
hairs, placed so elosely as to give an appear- 
ance of whiteness to *the snrface from whieh 
they grow, as the leaves of Alatthiola incana , 
Olea oleaster, <be. 

hoary footman, s. 

Entom. : A moth, Lithosia caniola, one of 
the Noctuas. (Newman.) 

hoary headed, * hoarie-headed, a. 

Hating hoary hair; gray-headed ; white, hoar. 

*• The seasons alter ; hoary-headed frosts 
Fall hi the fresh lap of the crimson rose." 

Shake sp. ; Midsummer Might's Dream, U. 2. 

boast, s. [A S. hwosta; Icel. hosti; O. H. Ger. 
huosto.) A severe cough. 

“Mony a sair hoast was amang them."— Scott : 
Antiquary, cb. vi. 

hoast, T.i. [Hoast, s .] To cough. 

hoast’-man, s. [Cf. A.S. hos = an associa- 
tion, a fellowship, a host, and Eng. man.] 
One of an old guild or fraternity at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, who were engaged in selling or 
shipping coal. 

hoax, s. [A corruption of horns ; cf. hocus- 
pocus.] A practical joke played to deceive or 
trick a person ; a trick. 


hoax, v.t . [Hoax, s.) To play a practical 
juke upon ; to trick ; to take iu. 

hoax' -or, s. [Eng. hoax; -er.] One who 
hoaxes or playa a practical joke upon nuother. 

hoay (ns h<Sy), interj. [Ho t Hoy 1] An ex- 
clamation or cry employed to call attention. 

ho a-zin, ho’-at-zin, ho-&et-zin, 0 . 

[Imitated, according to llernandcz, from its 
peculiar cry.) 

Ornith. : Opistkncomus cristatus , a South 
American bird about tbs size of a peaeoek, 
living in small companies of six or eight on 
the flooded savannahs of South America. 
Called in Guiuna Sasa. 

hot) (1), hub, s. [From the same root as hop 
and hump.] 

1. Build. (Of the form hob) : The flat iron 
shelf at the side of a grate, on which things 
are placed to keep warm. 

2. Mach. : A hardened, threaded spindle by 
which a comb or chasing-tool may be cut. 

3. Vehicles: 

(1) The nave of a wheel. 

(2) The runner of a sledgs. (C, Andrews : 
Agric . Eng in., iii. 41.) 

* hob (2), * hohbe, s. [A corrupt, and contr. 
of Robin, as Hodge from Roger.] 

1. An elf, a sprite, a Robin-goodfellow. 

2. A clown, a rustic, an awkward elumsy 
fellow. (Drant: Horace ; Arte of For try.) 

hob’-ba-do hoy, hob’-be-dy-hoy, s. 

[HobbLedehoy. j 

hob be dy-hoy -ish, s. [Eng. hobbedyhoy ; 
- ish .] Approaching the time of life between 
boy and man. (Colman : Poetical Vagaries.) 

Hobb l^m, s. [See def.) 

Hist., Phil £c. : The system of philosophy 
contained in or to bs dedneed from the writings 
of 'lhoinas Hobbes (1538-1679), one of the 
most celebrated of the English Deists of the 
seventeenth century. Among his Friends and 
contemporaries were Ben Jonsou, Bacon, Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, Gassendi, and Galileo. 
He was a voluminous writer: his chief works 
are his Elements of Philosophy, the Treatise 
on Human Nature , and Leviathan, or The 
Matter and Form of a Commonwealth, Ecclesias- 
tical and Civil. His philosophy was materialist. 
On page 5 of the Elements, be says : “ Subjec- 
tum philosophise, sive materia circa quam 
versatur, est corpus omne cujus generalio 
aliqna coneipi potest ; ’’ and similar expres- 
sions abound. He was the precursor of 
modern Sensationalism (q.v.). “ There is no 

conception iu a man’s mind, whieh hath not at 
first totally or by parts been begotten upon 
the organs of sense?' { Leviathan , ch. i.) In 
politics he was a strenuous upholder of abso- 
lute monarchy in its extremest form, going 
so far as to make the sovereign tha supreme 
arbiter in faith and morals. 

“ Hobbism Boon became an almost essential part of 
the character of the fine gen tie man.”— Macaulay: Mist. 
Eng., ch. ii 

Hobb'-ist, s. [Hobbism.] A follower of the 
teaching of Hobbes. 

hob ble, * hobelen, * hoble, v.i. k t. [A 
freq. from hop (q.v .).] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To walk or move lamely or awkwardly 
upon one leg more than the other ; to walk 
with unequal and jerky steps. 

2. To move unevenly or irregularly ; to 
wriggle, to wobble. (Lit. £Jig.) 

" If it hobbles in ita motion, upou perfectly level 
ground, It cannot be a perfect circle.”— Bogan : Ethical 
(Questions (Note B). 

B. Transitive : 

1. To tie the legs together so as to impede 
or prevent freedom of motion ; to shackle, to 
clog. (Dickens: Uncommercial Traveller, xi.) 

* 2. To ] 'erplex, to embarrass, 

hob ble, s. [Hobble, r.J 

1. Lit. : An awkward, uneven gait. 

" One of his heels ishigher than the other, wblrh gives 
him a hobble in hla gait.”— Swift ‘ tiu! liver's Travels. 

2. Fig . : A difficulty, a j'erplexity. (Lytton: 
Caxtons, bk. xiv., ch. i.) 

hob ble dc-hojf, s. [Hob (2), s .] A raw, 
gawky, or awkward young fellow, approach- 
ing manhood. 


hob bier (1), *. [Eng. hobbl(e); -er.) Out 
who bubbles, 

* hob -bier (2), *hob -i-ler, * hob'-ler, 1 . 
[Hohuy.] 

1. A soldier mounted on a hobby and with 
light armour. 

For twenty hobblcrt armed. Irishmen so called."— 
Davies. 

2. One who by his tenure was bound to 
maintain a hobby for military service. 

hob'-ble sh<Jw, hob’ bil shtfSV, s. [Eng. 

hobble , and show.] A hubbub, a disturbance, 
au uproar. 

hob tiling, pr. par ., a., k s. [Hobble, v.] 

A. k B, As pr. par. £ partieip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or state of walking or 
moving awkwardly or unevenly; the act of 
shackling or fettering the legs. 

hob bling ly, adv. [Eng. hobbling ; -ly.) In 
a hobbling manner; with a hobbling or halt- 
ing gait or motion ; awkwardly, clumsily. 

hob by (1), * hob -bey, * hobi, * hoby, s. 

[A corrupt, of u. Fr. hoOreau, from hober = to 
move about. ] 

Ornith. : Falco (Hypotriorchis) subbuteo, a 
British raptorial bird, brown above, whitish 
spotted with brown below, a brown mark on 
the cheek, the tliiglm and hinder part of the 
abdomen red. It is of small size, and preys 
on the smaller birds and quadrupeds, with 
cockchafers and other insects. 

•* Because there is oue cauoa more for his dislika 
against the hobhey than ngniltst the man (namely, th* 
deformity of their constitutional, he will flie into the 
man's hand to avoid the hawk's talons.”— Digby ; Of 
Bodies, ch. xxxviii. 

hob by (2), * hob bie, s. [A corrupt, of 
Mid. Eng. 1 S 1 O. Fr. holm = a nag, from hnper 
= to move about ; cf. Sw. hop pi — a youug 
mare, from hop pa = to hop ; Dan. hoppe = a 
mare; North Fries, kojye.] 

* 1. A strong, active, middle-sized horse, 
said to have been origiually brought from 
Ireland ; a nag, a hack,au easy ambling horse. 

*' Mounted on a white hobby, be rode from rank to 
rank."— Baker . Edward Hi. (au. 1346). 

* 2. An iiuitatiou horse ; a wooden figure of 
a horse. 

“ Bring rue the bells, the rattle bring, 

And bring the hobby l heatrode." 

Shenstone : Ode to Memory. 

* 3. The old name of the velocipede (q.v.). 

4. A favourite pursuit, plan, or object ; a 

pursuit which one follows with zeal and 
enthusiasm : as, Every one has his Isobby. 

TI To ride a hobby to death: To pursua a 
favourite object to death. 

* hob' by (3), s. [Eng. hob (2), a ; -by.] A 
stupid tellow ; a lout. 

hob -by-horse, s. [Eng. hobby (2), and horse.] 

* 1. Originally, a horse taught to amble, and 
on which riding was easy and pleasurable ; a 
nag ; a hack. 

"The French lackey and Irish foot-boy shrugging at 
the door w ith their master's hobbyhorses, to ride to 
the new play."— Decker : QtUVs Hornbook, ch. v. 

2. A wooden model of a horse given to 
children. 

"Agesilaua . . . took a little hobbyhorse oF wood 
and bestred it."— Puttenham: Art of English Poesy, 
bk. iii., ch. xxiv. 

* 3. A hobby ; a favourite pursuit or plan. 

* 4. A stupid person ; a loose and frivolous 
person of either sex. 

“I have studied eight or nine wise words to speak 
to you, which these hobbyhorses must not bear." — 
Shakesp. : Much Ado About Sothing, iii. 2. 

* hob-by hors'-i-eal, a. [Eng. hobbyhors(e ) ; 
-ical.] Having a lnibby ; eccentric; whim- 
sical. (Sterne : Tristram Shandy, iii. 46.) 

* hob hy-hors -i-eal-ly, adv. [Eng. hobby- 
horsical; -ly.] In ah eccentric or whimsical 
manner ; whimsically. 

hob gob' lia, s. [Eng. hob (2), s., and gob- 
lin.] A kind of goblin, elf, or fairy, especially 
one of a frightful appearance. 

" Three friars should watch every night by bis rtwfc 
less bed as a guard against hobgoblins."— Macaulay: 
Hist. Eng., ch. xxiv. 

* hob’-I-ler, s. [HoaaLER (2).] 

* hob'-it, s. [Ger. haubitze.] [Howitzer.] 

Ordnance: An old form of mortar of six or 
eight inches’ bore, mounted on a carriage. 
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hob -like, a. [Eng. hob (2) ; -like.] Clownish; 
boorish ; clumsy; awkward. 

hob lob, s. [Eng. hob (2), and fob.] A clown, 
a lout. 

hob'-nail, * hob nayle, s. [Eng. hob (l), 
and 

1. Lit.: A short, thick nail, with a pointed 
tang, a large head, and with pendent claws, 
which pierce the boot -sole. 

* 2. Fig. : A clowa ; an awkward country 
fellow. (Milton.) 

hobnail liver, s . 

Pathol . ; A liver rendered pale and having 
the surface extremely irregular through the 
action of hepatitis (q.v.). 

hob -nail, v.t. [Hobnail, s.J To trample on 
roughly, as with hobnailed shoes or boots. 

" Your rights ami charters hobnailed into slush ** 
Tennyson : fyuecin Mary, U. 2. 

bob' nailed, a. [Eng. hobnail; -ed.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : 8et or furnished with hob- 
nails. 

“ Benedict knew by the hob nailed shoes It was Rftslj 
tin blacksmith." Lain) fellow : Evangeline, l 3. 

2. Pathol. : Irregular in ontliae. [Hodnail- 
LTTEn.J 

* hob -nob, a dv. [A compound of hab (A.S. 
habbanj = to have, and nab (A.S. nabban) — 
not to have.] 

1. Take or take not ; take it or leave it ; a 
familiar invitation to drink. 

*’ JTobnob Is his word ; give 't, or Like 'L "—Shakesp. : 
Twelfth Stght, IIl 4 

2. At raudoia ; hit or miss; come what 
will. 

hob -nob, v.i. [Hobnob, adv. ] 

1. To drink familiarly ; to invite to drink. 

2. To associate familiarly; to be on terms 
of close intimacy. 

ho'-ho, s. An habitual wanderer; a tramp; 
a homeless adventurer. ( V. S.) 

* ho’-hoy, s. [Hautboy.) 

Hob -son, $. [See compound.] 

Hobson’s choice, s. A proverbial ex- 
pression denoting that there is really no power 
of choosing or alternative. It is popularly 
said to be derived from the name of a Cam- 
bridge livery-stahle keeper, who insisted upon 
his customers taking that horse which in its 
turn stood next to the stable door. 

* hoby, s. [Hobby (1).] 

hoc' co, $. [Fr. Remote etym. doubtful.] 
Ornith. : A name given by Cuvier to the 
genus Crax (Uurassow). 

*hoche-pot, s. [Uotcopot.] 

hock (1), * hox, s. [Hough.] 

1. In animals the joint between the knee 
aud the fetlock. 

2. In man, the posterior part of the knee- 
joint ; the ham. 

hock (2), $. (A corruption of Hockheim, a place 
in Nassau, where the wine is made.] A kind 
of light wine, either still or sparkling ; also 
formerly called llockamore. 

“ And made ‘em stoutly overcome 
WitU.bacrack. hockamore. aud iuudl* 

Butler : Hudibrus, pt. ill., c. Hi. 

hock, hoc-kle, + hocks, v.t. [Hock (1), 
£.] To disable in the hock; to cut or maim 
the hock or hough ; to hough ; to hamstring. 

"This way of hocksing bullocks seents peculiar to the 
Spaniards. Dumpier : Voyages (nu- 1670). 

* hock'-a-more, s. [Hock (2), s.) 

•hock -day, * hoke'-day, s. [Etym. doubt- 
ful ; cf. Ice), hoku-ndtt = the night beginning 
yule-tide ] A day of feasting and merriment, 
held ou the second Tuesday after Easter, be- 
cause it was believed to have been on that 
day that the English overcame the Danes. 

hocked, a. [Hock, v.) Cut or maimed in the 
hock ; hamstrung. 

hock'-cy, hook'-cy, s. (En g. hook ; -ey] A 
game of ball played with a stick or club having 
a hooked or curved end. It is played by a 
number of persons arranged in two sides or 
parties, and the object of each side is to drive 
the ball through their adversaries' goal. 


hock’ herb, s. [A.S. h6c(ltof) = a mallow, a 
hollow hook, or hoc = a hook, and Eng. herb.] 

Hot. : A term used aouictiiuca for Althwa, 
or for Halva. 

hoc-kle, v.t [A frequent, from hock , v. 
(q-v.)-J 

1. To hoek or hough ; to hamstring. 

2. To cut or mow, as stubble. 

* hock’- leaf, *. [A.S. hddeaf] [IIockherb.] 

* hock -mon-day, s. [IIockday.] The Mon- 
day week alter Easter. 

* hocks' er, ». [Eng. hock or hades ; -en] One 
who houglia or hamstrings. 

"The hteduer U mounted on a good horse, bred up to 
the sport, who knows so well w hen to advance or re- 
treat upon occasion, that W>o rider him no trouble to 
manage him." — Dumpier : Voyages (an. 1676). 

* hocks mg, s. [Hock or Hocks, i>.] The 
act of houghing or hamstringing cattle, &t*. 

hocksing-iron, s. A knife or implement 
for hamstringing cattle, &e. 

hock'- tide, s. [Cf. Hockoay.] The second 
Tuesday after Easter. 

ho'-cus, s. [A word of doubtful etymology ; 
see Hocus-pocus, $.] 

1. A cheat, an impostor. 

2. Drugged liquor given to a person to 
stupefy him. 

* hocus pocus, s. & a. [Snpposed, but 
probably incorrectly, to be a coiruptiou of 
t( hoc csl corpus tiie words of consecration 
prononneed hy Roman Catholic priests in the 
eaerifloe of the mass.] 

1. As substantive : 

(1) One of the words used by jugglers in 
playing tricks. 

" At the playing of every trick he used to say * hocus, 
poet's, tontua. taloutus, v»de celeriter jnbeo. ‘ — A ug : 
Candle -in the Dark, I'reatisc of 14'ifchw, <tc., p. 2a. 

(2) A triekster, n juggler, aa impostor. 

(3) A juggler's trick, a cheat, an imposition. 

*' Our author is playiug /ioct«-pocuj in the very simi- 
litude he takes from that juggler."— Bentley : Free 
Thinking, $ 12. 

2. As adj. : Cheating, fraudulent 

” Such hocus-pocus tricks, I own 
Beloug to Gallic bariLs aloue.* 

Mason : Horace , Ode iv. g. 

* hocus pocus, v.t. or i. [Hocus-pocus, 
s.] To cheat, to trick. 

“The gift of horns- pocu sting and of disguising mat- 
ters is surprising."— L Estrange. 

hd-cus, V.t. (Hocus, $.] 

1. To cheat, to impose upon. 

2. To stupefy Hy drugging oue’9 drink for 
the pnrpose of robbery or cheating. 

3. To drug, as 'drink, for the purpose of 
Stcpefying the person who drioks it. 

*' *What do you mean by hocussing brandy and 
water?' inquired Mr. Pickwick.”— Dickens: Pickwick. 
cb. xiii. 

hod, s. [Corrupted from hot; Fr. hotte = a 
scuttle, dorser, basket to carry on the Lack ; 

O. Dut. hotte - a pedlev’s box or basket.] 

1. Bricklaying : A box with two sides and 
an end, set on edge, and with a handle by 
which it is carried, a padded cushion resting 
on the shoulder. 

2. Domestic: A coal scuttle or box; a coal 
hod. (American.) 

hod-elevator, s. An apparatus to raise 
hods, loaded with bricks or mortar, to the 
building height oa a building, and return the 
empty oaes. 

* hod, v.i. [Etym. doubtful.] 

1. To stammer, to stutter. 

2. To bob up and down on horseback; to jog. 

liod'-den, a. & s. [Etym. doubtful ; perhaps 
from hoiden = rustic.] 

A. vis adj. : Coarse ; rustic. 

B. vis subst. : Hoddeu-gray. 

hodden-gray, s. 

Fabric: A kiud of cloth manufactured from 
nndyed wool, much worn formerly by Scotch 
peasants. 

” lloddcn-grny was the garb he wore." 

Longfellow : Musician's Tate, vil. 

hod'-dihg, s. [Hoo, v.] The motion of one 
riding on a cart-horse; a jogging. (Burns; 
Holy Fair.) 


* hod -dle, v.i. (A frequent, from Itod, v] 
To waddle, to hobble. 

hod'-dy, s. I A corrupt, of hooded] The 

carron-erow. 

hoddy-dod, s. A snalL 

** To hef*l certaine laxldy-do-ls or shell wmatbs sticking 
hard thereto. '— Holland : Pilule. bk. xvlL, cK xxlr. 

"hoddy doddy, * hoddic -doddle, *. 

A foolish person, an awkward fellow. 

" My master is a paraunahle man, and not a spindle- 
tdi&ukcd hoddy doddy." 

Swift : Mary the Cook-must- ft Letter. 

* hoddv-peak, * hoddy-peke, «. A 

fool, a cuekold. 

"Ye br.iin.slck. fools, y« hoddg-peke *» ye doddy- 
powles f‘— Latimer : Bermotu 

hodge, 8. [A corrupt, of the proper name 
Roger.) A elowa, a countryman, a farm la- 
bourer. 

hodge-podge, hotch-potch, *. [Hotch- 

pot.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A mixture or medley of in- 
gredients. 

*■ They have made our Emillsh tongue a gallhwm- 
frey, ur hodgejtoUge of ail other speeches.**— ^ Fptruer : 
State of Ireland. 

2. Law: A commixture of lands, 

hodgepodge Act, s. 

Law: A statute relating to dlstinet anbjecta 
whieh bad better have been kept aeparate. 

hodg-sd'-ni-a, s. [Named by Sir Joseph 
Hooker after ilr. Hodgson, British resident in 
Nepaul.) 

But. : A genus of Cneurbitaeea?, containing 
a gigantic dim her with immense yellowish- 
white pendulous blossoms, the petals with 
buff-coloured curling threads, several inches 
long. It grows in the Himalayas. The fruit 
is eaten by the Lepchas. (Hooker: Himal. 
Journals , iL 7.) 

*ho di-ern, * ho-dl-ern -al, a. [Lat. Ao- 

diernus , from hodic (= hoc die — on this day) 
= to-day.] Of or pertaining to this day ; of 
the present day or time. 

" Even of divers hodiern mathematician a."— Bogle: 
Works, lib 754. 

hod' ja, s. [Pers. khavadje ~ a reader.) A 
jirofes'sor in a secondary school attached to a 
mosque in Turkey. 

hod-man, s. [Eng. hod, and man.] 

1. A labourer who carries mortar, die. , in a 
hod for bricklayers, masons, plasterers, Ac. 

2. At Oxford : A slang term for a young 
scholar from Westminster School admitted to 
Christ Church College, Oxford. 

hod -man-dod, s. L A reduplication of dod- 
man (q.V.).J A shell-saail, a dodmao. 

“ Those that cost their shell are the lobster, the 
crab, the craw fish, aud the hodmatulod or dodnian.** — 
Bacon ; Sat. Hut., § 732. 

hdd'-o-graph, s. [Gr. oSos ( hodos ) = a road, 
a way, and ypaino (gropho) — to write, to 
describe, to draw.] 

Math. : A curt'e, originated by Sir W. 
Hamilton, and used to illustrate the theory of 
ceutral forces. 

ho-dom'-e-ter, s. (Gr. 6So? (kodos) = a road, 
a way, aod peTpov ( metron ) = a measure.] An 
instrument for measuriag the length of road 
travelled. 1 1 consists of a clockwork arrange- 
ment fixed to the side of the vehicle aud con- 
nected with the axle. The distance travelled 
is recorded on a dial. 

hod o-met'-ric-al, a. [Eng .hodometer; -veal.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Uf or pertaining to a hodom- 
eter. 

2. Navt. : Applied to the method of finding 
the longitude at sea by dead reckoning. 

hoe (I), * how, * haugh, s. [Fr. houe, from 
O. II. Ger. houwa; Ger. haue =a hoe, from 
O. H. Ger. houwan — to hew.) [Hew.] 

1. vl^ric. ; A tool with a flat, thin blade, used 
to cut weeds or stir tbe earth arouod plants. 

** With outstretched hoe I alew him at the door.” 
Coieper: Colubriad. 

2. Dentist. : An excavating instrument, hav- 
ing a blade attached to a shank, and shaped 
like a miniature hoe. 

hoe-cake, s. A name given to a cake of 
Indian meal, because sometimes cooked ou a 
hoe. 
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boe (2), s. [Dan. hai, Sw. kaj = a shark, a dog. 
lish.] The name given in Orkney to tho 
Picked Dog-lisli or lacked Shark — Acanthias 
vulgaris — and also to Borne other apecies of 
sharks found on British coasts. 

hoe -mother, a. In Orkney the basking 
shark, sometimes contracted into hoioer. 

hoc, v.t. k l. [Uoe (1), s.J 

A. Transitive: 

1. To dean, scrape, cut, or dig with a hoe ; 
as, To hoe the beds in a garden. 

2. To elcan or clear from weeds with a hoe. 

" His men were 'hoeing a field of turn i imf—Pen nant : 

British Zoology : Tho Hook. 

B. I ninths. : To use a hoe ; to acrape, dig, 
or clear ground of weeds with a hoe. 

"They must he continually kept with weeding and 
hoeing." —Mortimer : Husbandry. 

hoc' mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Hoe, v .) 

A. <fc B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj : (See 
the verb). 

C. As snbst. : The act or operation of using 
a line. 

hoeing-machine, a. 

Agric.: An implement for hoeing drilled or 
dibbled crops. [Horse-doe.] 

Hoflf'-man -1st, s. [See def.J 

Ch. Hist. : A follower of Daniel Hoffman, 
Professor of Theology at Helmstadt, who in 
159S maintained that there was a twofold 
truth, if it could bo so called, one philoso- 
phical, the other theological, and that philo- 
sophical truth was falsehood in theology. 
Owen Gunther, John Caselius, Conrad Mar- 
tini, and Duncan Liddel, philosophers of his 
university, joined issue with him, and finally 
Henry Julius, Duke, of Brunswick, compelled 
him, in It>01, to retract his opinions. ( Moshrim .) 

•ho -fill, * ho-full, a. [A.S. hoh/uf, hnqful, 
from hogn =± care, anxiety.] Careful, prudent. 

*' Ever hofnll of Ula doings and behaviour. Staple- 
ton t Fortress of tho Faith, p. 97. 

*ho ful ly, ada. [Eng. ho/ul ; Ay.) Care- 
fully, prudently. 

** Women serving God hofully and chastely."— 5V a- 
ph’tun : Fortress of the Faith, p. -119. 

hog, * hogge, s. [Wei. hioch =* a sow ; Bret. 
hauch, hack ; Corn, hack — a hog, a pig.) 

1, Ordinary Language : 

L Literally : 

(1) In the same sense as II. 

(2) A castrated hoar. 

(3) A sheep of a year old ; a sheep that has 
not been shorn. 

(4) A bullock of a year old. 

2. Fig. : A dirty, filthy, nieaa, or low fellow ; 
a dirty or gluttonous eater. 

II. Technically: 

1. Naut. : A scrub- broom for cleaning a 
ship's bottom, under water. 

2. Paper-making : A revolving beater in a 
chest of paper pulp, which agitates the pulp 
eo as to keep It of uniform consistence as it 
flows to the paper-making machine. 

3. Zool. : Sus scrofa . It has two lavge teeth 
or tusks In the upper, and two in the lower 
jaw. The body is covered with bristles. When 
wild it Is of a dark brindled hue, with soft 
short hairs beneath its bristles. I n domestica- 
tion, the e.ar3 become long, sharp-pointed, 
and pendent. The hog when wild feeds on 
beerli-mnst, chestnuts, acorns, erahs, haws, 
aloes, hips, grass, roots, &c. When lie ean obtain 
miry ground to wallow in, he regales himself 
with frogs, ferns, the roots of Tushes, Ac. In 
domestication he will eat almost anything in 
the least digestible— an uncleanly but valuable 
scavenger. The flesh of the hog when fresh 
is called pnvk, when cured, ham or bacon. 
The oidinary lard is used for culinary pur- 
poses, the fat of the bowels for greasing axles. 
The bristles are made into brushes, pencils, 
&e. ; the skin into leather. The dung is only 
less valuable as manure than that of the sheep. 
There are many breeds of hogs, as the Chinese, 
the Suffolk, the Berkshire, the Shropshire, the 
Northampton, the Neapolitan, &c. The point 
aimed at, is to rnnke the animal quickly increase 
iu flesh without increasing iu bone. They are 
very largely kept in the United States, where 
maize forais an admirable food, and from which 
great quantities of pork products are exported. 
Their period of gestation ia about four months ; 


they begin to breed at the ago of eighteen 
months to two years, do eo twice in a year, and 
bring forth from tlvc to ten, or more, at a time. 
The nog ia wild In Continental Europe, many 
parts of Asia, and In North Africa. [Sue.J 

TI Ground hog : 

Zool . ; Oryderopus capensis. 

hog-back, $. A curved or convex back 
like that of a hog. 

bog-baclced, a. Shaped like the back 
of a liog. 

hog chain, s. 

Shipbuild . ; A chain in the nature of a 
tension-rod, pnssiug from stum to stern of a 
vessel, and over posts nearer amidships ; de- 
signed to prevent the vessel from drooping at 
the ends. 

hog deer, s. 

Zool : Hyelaphus ( Cervus ) porcinus. 

hog fish, s, 

1. Ichthy. : Scorpoena scrofa , a large, red, 
spiny-headed fish, common in the Mediterra- 
nean. 

2. Zool. : A popular name sometimes given 
to the porpoise, (Phoccena communis). The 
Freuch call it Pore poisson, and the Germans 
Meei schwein, words of the same import. 

hog frame, s. 

Shipwright. : A fore-and-aft frame, forming 
a truss in the main frame of the vessel to pre- 
vent vertical flexure. The term has been 
adopted into carpentry and engineering iu 
aome forms of trusses for roofs and bridges. 

hog-gum, s. A gum derived from Jl/oro- 
nobca coccinea, from Garcinia, and aome other 
guttifers. 

hog-hook, s. A hook used in handtiug 
hogs m scalding. 

hog louse, s. 

Zool.: The genus Oniscus (q.v.). It is not 
an insect, but an isopodous crustacean. 

hog mane, s. The mane of a horse cut 
short, so as to stand ercet. 

"Two horses are seen, with hng-manes and large 
heads. " — Dawkins ; Early Man in Britain , ch. vii. 

hog-maned, a. Having a hog-raaue(q.v.). 

" A aeries of fine oblique lines, stopping at the bend 
of the back, proves that the animal w;ts hog-maned."— 
Dawkins : Early Man in Britain, ch. vi. 

hog nose, a. Having a nose or snout 
like a hog. 

Hog -nose snake : 

Zool. : A name applied to two species of 
Hcterodou. They occur in America, and are 
non-veuomous. 

hog peanut, s. 

Bat.: Amphicar^tcea monoica, a papiliona- 
ceous plant, tribe Clitoriei*. It has purplish 
flowers, and fleshy pea-shaped fruits. 

hog-pen, s. A hog sty. 

hog-plum, s. 

Lot. : The name given in the West Indies 
and Brazil to the fruits of Spondias purpurea 
andS. JFoia&in, which are eatable. [Spondias.) 

hog rat, s. [Capromvs.J 

* hog-reeve, s. A district official who 
adjudicated on the damage done by hogs iu 
trespassing. 

hog-ring, s. A nose-ring for a pig, to 
prevent its grubbing. 

hog-ringer, $. Ooe who rings hogs. 

hog- rubber, s . A low, coarse, rough 
fellow. 

hog-shouther, v.i. To jostle with the 
shoulder. {Burns ; To William Simpson.) 

hog-shouthcr, s. A kind of horse play, 
by jostling with the shoulder. {Scotch.) 

hog skin, s. Tanned leather made of the 
akin ol swine. 

hog-wallow, s. A name given to rough 
ground in the prairies of North America, from 
its presenting the appearance of having been 
rooted up by swine. 

hog’s-hack, s. k a. 

Geography £ Geology : 

A. Assubst.: A hill somewhat resembling 
the ridge of a hog’s back. 


B. As adj. : Having a conformation like 
that described under A. 

hog’s bane, hogs’-bano, s. 

Hot. : The sumo as Sow bane (q.v.). 

hog’s-bread, a. Tho same aa IIoomkat 
( q.v.). 

hog’s -fennel, s. 

Lot. : The umbelliferous genus Peucedanum 
(q.v.). Spec., P. officinale , a British plant, 
found, but very rarely, in salt marshes. The 
root yields n ati mu hint resin ; the plant hasao 
odour of sulphur. Called also common or 
ecu sulphur wort, or liarcstrong. 

hog’s-lard, s. 

1. Ord. Lang.: The fat of the hog after 
having been separated from the flesh and 
melted. 

2. Pharm. : Adeps prrrparatus. The prepared 
internal fat of the abdomen of Sus scrofa, the 
liog. It is a white fatty substance melting at 
100* F. It is used in the preparation of oint- 
ments. 

hog (2), s. [Dan. hok — a sty or pen.] In 
curling, a stone which does not go over the 
hogseore; a bogacora (q.v.). 

hog (1), v.t. k i. [Hoo (l), a.) 

A. Transitive : 

1. To cut the hair short like the bristles of 
a hog. 

2. To clean a ship’s bottom uuder water by 
scraping. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : To droop at both ends, ao 
as to be ling-backed. 

2. Manage : To carry the head down like a 
hog. 

hog (2), v.t. [Hoo (2), s.] In curling, to play 
the stone with so little force that it fails to 
clear the hogseore. 

hog (3), v.t. [Ger. hoclcen , from hocke = tho 
back.] To carry on the back. 

hog'-au-ite (au as ow), s. [Named from 
Hogan, in Wurtemberg, where it occurs.] 

Min. : The same as Natrqlite (q.v.). 

* hog-cote, s. [Eng. hog , and cote.] A pen 
or house for swine ; a liogsty. 

" Out of a small hogcote sixty or eighty load of dung 

bath been raised .'' — Mart oner : Husbandry. 

hogged, a. [Eng. hog (t) ; -ed.] Curved like 
a hog s back ; liog-baeked. 

hog'-ger (1), s. [Etym. doubtful.] A stock- 
ing without a foot, worn by coal miners when 
at work. 

hog’-ger (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] (See the 
compounds.) 

hogger-pipe, s. 

Mining ; The upper terminal pipe with de- 
livery hose of the mining-pump. 

hogger-pump, s. 

Mining: The top pump in the ainking-pit 
of a mine. 

hog'-ger-el, * hog'-rcl, <?. [Etym. doubt- 
ful.] A sheep in its second year. 

" By sacrifice, with hogrelts of two yearea." 

Surrey . Virgae; Hindi lr. 

hog'-ger-y, s. [Eng. hog ; -cry.] 

1. A place where hogs or swine are kept. 

2. Swine or hogs collectively. 

3. Hoggishness, swinishness. 

"Crime and shame 

"And all their hoggery trample vour smooth world." 

E. B. Broumtitg Aurora Leiyh, vii. 

hog’-get, s. [Norm. Fr. hoget.) 

1. A two-year-old sheep. 

2. A young boar in its second year. 

3. A colt of a year old. 

hog'-gin, hog'-ging, s. [Etym. doubtful.) 
Screened or silted grave). 

hog'-glsh, a. [Eng. hog (1); -ish.) Having 
the qualities, manner, or disposition of a hog ; 
brutish ; greedy ; gluttonous ; filthy ; swinish 

"Is cot a hoggish life tho height of some mec'i 

wishes?" — Shaftesbury ; Moralists, pt, ii., j L. 

hog' gish ly, odv. [Eng. hoggish; -ly.) In 
a hoggish manner ; like a hog ; greedily. 
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hoggishness— hold 


lies' -gish ness, s. [Eng. hoggish: -tiws.] 
The quality or state of being hoggish ; brutisli- 
ness ; greediness; filthiness. 

* hog Slsm, s. [Eng. hog (1); -fsm.) Piggish* 
ness ; excessive indulgence in the pleasures 
of the table. (IVolcot : Peter Pindar, p. 108.) 

* hogh, * hoe, $, [Ger. koch ; Dut. hoog — high. ] 
A hill ; rising ground. 

“Tiie western hoih, besprinkled with the (jure 
Of mighty OuOiiiot.’* Spenser : F. U , II x. 10. 

* ho^ herd, * hog -heard, [Eng. hog 
(1), and Aerd.) A keeper of hogs or swine ; 
a awine herd. 

" No lusty neat heard thither drove lil« ktue. 

Nor boorish hogheard fed his root hie swine." 

Browne: Britannia* Pastoral t, b. li., a. 1. 

* hog' hood, 5. [Eng. hog (1); ftootf.) The 
nature of 'n hog. {Carlyle : French RevoL, pt. 
iii. . hk. i. , ch. vii.) 

* hog 1 ling, s. [Eng. hog (1) ; dimin. auflf. 
ding. 1 A young hog. 

** So doo our hufflingt slnke foortbwitb." 

Brant: Harare., Sat. 8. hk. ii. 

tiog' man-ay, s. [Etym. doubtful ; said to be 
from Fi\ au gni men rz = lead to the mistletoe, 
a cry nsed in some parts of France by boys 
when begging on the last dav of the year.] 
In Scotland the last dav of the year, or an 
entertainment, or a present given on that day. 

h5g meat, s. [Eng. hog, and meat.) 

Rot. : The name given in Jamaica to Boer- 
haavia decumbens, one of the order Nye.tagi- 
naoeae. It is emetic, and io Guiaoa is called 
ipecacuanha. 

hog nut, s. [Eng. Tiog, and nut.) 

Bot.: (1) The name given in Jamaica to 
Omphalea, a enphnrbiaceous genus of plants. 
The embryo is cathartic, but, if this be ex- 
tracted, the remainder of the fmit is said by 
Mr. Win. Macleay to he eatable ; (2) Carya 
o bcordata, and (3) C. glabra. 

hog -pen, s. [Eng. hog, and pen.] A pen or 
sty for hogs or swine ; a bogsty. 

hog -score, s. [Eng. hog (2), s., and score.] In 
curling, a distance-line drawn across. the rink 
or course betweeo the middle liue aod the tee. 
(Scotch.) 

hogs -head, s. fO. Dut. o kskoofd, oxhoofd ; 
Ger. oxhaft, a word of obscure origin, though 
possibly so named from an ox head having been 
branded on the cask ; Dan. oxhoved; O. Sw. ox- 
hufwud — (1) the head of an ox, (2) a hogshead.) 

1. A measure of capacity containing sixty- 
three wine gallons, or fifty-two and a half 
imperial gallons. Formerly the London hogs- 
head of beer was fifty-four beer gallons, the 
hogshead of ale was forty -eight ale gallons, 
and the hogshead of beer or ale for the rest 
of England was fifty-one gallons. Now seldom 
used of beer, but almost invariably of cider. 

"To Send hothead* of their beet cider as peace 
offerings to the victora.”— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

2. 1 n America a butt, a cask containing from 
one hundred tn one hundred and forty galloos. 

3. Any large cask or barrel. 

* hog'-shcar-mg, 5. [Eng. hog, and shear- 
ing.) A term used to deoote raoch ado about 
nothing. 

hog'-steer, 5. fEng. hog, and steer, s. (q.v.).] 
A wild boar of three years old. (Stanyhurst : 
Virgil ; JEneid iv. 163.) 

hog -sty, s. [Eng. hog, and sty.) A sty nr pen 
for hogs or swine ; a place where bogs are 
shut up to be fed. 

hog wash, s. The draff or swill given to 
swine ; the refuse of a kitchen or brewery. 

"Your butler purloins your liquor, and the brewer 
sells you hogtcash."— Arbuthnot t Hist, of John Bull. 

hog' -weed, s. [Eng. hog, and weed.] 

Botany : 

1. The umbelliferous genus Heracleura 
(q.v,). Called also Cow-parsnip. 

2. Tli e genus Boer haa via (q.v.). (London.) 

3. Polygonum aviatlare. 

Poisonous hog weed : Aristolochia grandi- 
flora. 

hohl spath, s. [Hollow-spar.) 

ho -ho ni, s. [A native word ] In the Pacific 
islands a large cocoa-nut shell used to hold 
water. 


hoicks, interj. [Yoicks.]* 

hoi'-den, * ho^ den, * hojt' don, s. <fc a. 

[O. Dili, heydni; heiden — a heathen, a gentile, 
from heytle — heath ; Welsh hoeden.) [Heath, 
Heathen.) 

A. As substantive: 

* 1. A clowu ; a lout ; an awkward country 
fellow. 

"Shall I argue of conversation with thU hoyden, to 
go anti rnctiae at his opportunities In the larder.'*-— 
Milton Colatterion. 

2. A romp; a rude, bold girL 

" You mean to make a hoiden or a hare 
Of me." Ben Jo won .- Tale of a Tub. IL L 

* B. As adj. : Rude, rough, hold, inelegant. 

’* They throw their persons with a hoyden air 
AcroM the room." Fouitg : Lore of Fame, v. 477. 

hoi'-den, v.i. [Hoioen, *.] To rouip or play 
about* roughly or indecently. 

"They had been hoidenlng with the young appren- 
tices Swift. 

hoi -den hood, $. [Eng. hoiden ; -hood.] The 
quality or state of being a hoiden. 

hoi den-ish, a. [Eng. hoiden; -ish.] Like 
a hoidcu; rough, hold, romping. 

hoist, * holse, * hoyse, * hoyst, v.t. [The 
t is excrescent, and due to confusion with the 
pa. par. ; the true form is hoise ; O. Dut. 
hyssen ; Dut. hijschen ; Dan. keise. hisse.] 

1. To raise from the ground, to lift; specif., 
to raise or lift by means of a block aod tackle ; 
to run up, as a sail or a flag. 

"Hotting vp the salles for to get the ship aeoast In 
some safer place." — Backluyt; Voyages, voL li., pt. IL, 
p. 100. 

2. To lift on to the back of another persoo 
for the purpose of being flogged. 

"He was hoisted . . . the hlrch descended witb all 
the vigour of theDominiee muscular Ann."— Marry at : 
Jacob Faithful, ch. iv. 

* 3. To torture by lifting ■with a rope and 
pulley, and then suddenly lettiug fall to the 
ground. (Milman.) 

hoist bridge, s. A form of drawbridge, 
io which the leaf or platform is raised. [Bas- 
cule.] 

hoist-way, s. A passage through which 
goods are hoisted in a warehouse, &c. 

* hoist,* hoyst, pa., -par. [Hoist, v.] Hoisted. 

** *Tis the sport to have the enginer 
Hoist with his ownnetAT." 

Shakes p. : Hamlet, ili. 4. 

hoist, s. [Hoist, v.) 

I. Ord. Lang. : The act of lifting or hoisting 
up ; a lift. 

II. Technically: 

1. Mock. : That by which anything is 
hoisted, raised, or lifted : as, ore out of a 
mine ; the elevating machinery of a factory, 
mioe, or hotel ; a lift, an elevator. 

2. Nautical: 

(1) The perpendicular height of a flag or 
ensign. 

(2) The exteut to which a yard or a sail can 
be hoisted. 

hoist mg, pr. par., a., & s . [Hoist, v.) 

A & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of lifting or raising. 

hoisting crab, s. A kind of windlass 
for hoisting or raising heavy weights. 

hoisting-engine, $. A steam-engine for 
hoisting at a mine, or in a warehouse, factory, 
<fcc. 

hoisting- jack, s. A contrivance by 
which hand-power is applied to lifting au 
object by workiog a screw or lever. 

* hoit, * ho$t, v.i, [Elym. doubtfol.) To be 

riotously or noisily merry. 

" [He] sing* and hoytt, and revels among his drunken 
companions." — Beautn. & Flet. : Knight of the Burning 
Pestle, iv. L 

hoit'-y toit'-y, a. A interj. [A redo plication 
from hoit (q.v.).] 

A As adj.: Elated, flighty, giddy, petulaot, 
huffy, fussy. 

" If any hoUy tolty things make a fnss. they are sure 
to be taken to pieces the next visit."— Guardian, 
No 10. 

B. As interj. : An exclamation expressive 
of astonishment, mingled with disapproval 
and contempt. 

* hoke, s. [Hook.] 


* hoked, * hokede, a. [Houkeu.] 

* hoke-day, *. [Hockoay.) 

* hok-er, v.i. [Hokeu, *.] To mock, to de- 
ride, to kco If at. 

" Nes bit nan awa. wac moa that him ne hokerede on.* 
Layamon, n,79S. 

•hok- er, *hok-ere, j. [A.S. hdcor.) Mockery, 
derision, fro ward ness. 

"Full of hiker And of blsmare." 

Chaucer: C, T., J.&6 6. 

* hok cr-er, s. [Hoker.] A mocker, a 
scotter. 

*hok er-ful, a. [Eng. hoker ; -/ul(l).'] Froward. 

* hok er Ing, s. [Hoker,] Mockery, acoff- 
iog, derision. 

* hok cr lv, * hok er liche, adv. [Eng. 
hoker; -ly!\ Fro ward ly, derisively. 

* hok -er- word, s. [A.S. h6cor - vryrde.] 

Mocking, derisive, or scornful language. 

" Atwlten mid heore hakervorden " 

Layamon, 19.59S. 

* hol, hola, a. [Whole.) 

hol as'-ter, s. [Pref. hot-, and Gr. a<rrqp 

(astir) — a star.) 

Palceont. : A genus of Echinidea, family 
Ananehytidae* or Ecliinocoridae. Found in the 
cretaceous rocks. 

hol hoi -11-a, hoi boel -li-a (c© as e), s. 

[Named by Dr. Wallich after Mr. Frederick 
Louis Holboll, superintendent of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens at Copenhagen.) 

Bot. : A genns of Lardizabalaeete. The Ne- 
aulese eat the pulpy fruit, which ia sweetish 
nt insipid. 

* hol'-ead, s. [Gr. oA*ac (holkas), genit. oAxd- 
io? ( holkados ), from oAa^ (hol he) — a di awing ; 
<Ako> ( helko) = to drag or draw'.] 

Greek Antiq. : A large ship of burden. 

hol'-eo- no-ti, s. pi. [Gr. 6A*oc (holkos) = 
drawing to oneself, trailing, and vo>tos ( notos ) 
= the hack.) 

Ichthy. : Fishes haviog marsupial pouches. 

hol -ciis, $. [Lat holcus; Gr. oAxos (holkos)=: 
a kind of grass, probably Hordeum murinum.) 

Bot. : Soft grass ; a genus of grasses, tribe 
Phalarese (q.v.) The spikelets, which are in 
open panicles, are laterally compreased, the 
lower flower is hermaphrodite, the upper one 
male ; empty glumes two, the lower one- 
nerved, the flower glumes five-nerved; the 
lower sessile, hermaphrodite, awnless, the 
upper pedicelled, male, and with a twisted 
awn ; stigma sessile, feathery. There are two 
British species, Holcus lanatus, the meadow, 
and H. mollis, the creeping soft grass ; the 
former ia the more common. [Sorghum.] 

hold, v.t. & i. [A.S. healdan, haldan ; rogn. 
with Dnt. honden ; Dan. holde ; Sw. hhlla , 
Icel. halda ; Goth, haldan; Ger. halten.) 

A Transitive: 

1. To grasp and retain in the hand ; to have 
in the hand. 

2. To connect, join, or unite ; to keep from 
separatioo. 

" The loop* held one curtain to another."— EsxxL. 
xxxvi. 12. 

3. To contain, to receive, to admit ; to have 
capacity ; to receive and contain : as, The jug 
holds a pint. 

4. To retaio within itself ; to keep from run- 
ning or flowing out. 

" Broken cisterns that can hold no water." — Jer. IL It. 

5. To keep io contioemeot; to detaio or 
keep in a certaio state. 

" A knight called Virginius . . . 

Boldeth expresse age In the will of me. 

My servant." Chaucer: C. T., 12,116. 

* 6. To coo floe oneself to ; to be confined to. 

" She hrtlt her chamber." Chaucsr : C. T., 5.142. 

7. To bear or maoage in a certain manner or 
position. 

"Let him AoM his fingers thna."— Shakesp. Mid- 
summer Bight's Dream, in. 1. 

8. To retain or keep possession of ; to main- 
tain, to uphold. 

"She ho’ds her virtue $tilL and I my mind."— 
Shakes p. : Cymbeline, i 4. 

9. To possess ; to be in possessioo of ; to 
occupy, to own. 

" A place under the government is the least dis- 
graceful to the man who holds it .‘—Burke: On the 
Present Discontents. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, W9lf, work, who, son; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, sq, ce = e; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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10. To derive or deduce a title or right to : 
as, To hold lands of the crown. 

11. To maintain as an opinion. 

“ He held and taught the doctrines of ludofeaaihle 
hereditary right.”— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., eh. lit. 

12. To regard, to consider, to look upon, to 
Judge, to account. 

“ If my love thou boldest at aught." 

Shakes/). : Hamlet, Iv. 3. 

13. To defend, to maintain ; to keep safe or se- 
cure; to keep from loss, injury or diminution. 

" With what arms 

We mean to hold what anciently we claim 
Of duty or empire." Milton : P. L., v. 723. 

14. To suspend, to refrain, to restrain, to 
withhold ; to keep back : as, To hold one's 
hand, to hold one's tongue. 

15. To keep or bind to any condition ; to 
oblige. (Followed by to.) 

" Do not hold me to mine oath." 

Shakesp. : Troilu t t Crestida, ▼. 2. 

16. To maintain, to carry on, to continue. 

*' Seed time and harvest, heat and hoary frost 
Shall hold their course." Milton : P. L., xi. 900. 

17. To prosecute, to take part in : as, To 
hold an argument or a discussion. 

" I would hold more talk with thee.” 

Shaketp. : Julius Castar, iv. 2. 

18. To take part in, to direct and provide, 
to celebrate, to solemnize, to observe, to keep. 

"He held a feast In hla house, like the feast of a 
king."— 1 Samuel xxv. 36. 

* 19. To use, to employ, as language. 

20. To keep employed, to occupy the time 
of, to detain. 

* 21. To lay, to wager. 

“ I hold you a penny.” 

shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, ill. i 

* 22. To accept as a bet or wager. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To maintain a hold or attachment, to 
continue firm ; to retain one's grasp, to adhere. 

“To make hia anchor hold ." 

Shaketp. : Winter’s Tale, 1. 2. 

2. To be firm, not to break. (Of moral as 
well as material things.) 

" If this sword hold.” Shaketp. : 3 Henry YI., v. L 

3. To be valid or true, to stand, to be right, 
to apply as a rule or argument. 

" The same bold maxim holds in God and man.” 

Dryden : The Medal, 2H. 

* 4. To be fit or consistent. 

“Thou sayeat well, and It holds well, too.” 

Shaketp. : 1 Henry IV., 1. 2. 

6. To stand one’s ground ; not to yield or 
give way ; to continue unbroken or unde- 
feated. [To hold out.] 

“ Our force by land hath nobly held.” 

Shakesp. : Antony <fr Cleopatra, 111. 13. 

* 6. To stand up for or maintain one’s 
opinions. (Followed by to.) 

“ If they hold to their principles.”— Hale. 

7. To derive right or title. (Followed by of, 
from, or under.) 

" Petty barons holding under them.” — Temple. 

8. To stop, to stay, to wait ; generally in 
the imperative, as, Hold ! 

9. To refrain. 

“We shall be flouting; we cannot hold.”— Shaketp. : 
At Fou Like It, v. 1. 

10. To cling, to adhere, to attach one's self. 
(Followed by fo.) 

" Else he will hold to the one and despise the other." 
— Matthew vi. 24. 

1. To hold a candle to the devil ; to set a 
candle before the devil : To connive at some 
wrong. 

2. To hold a candte to any one : To act as an 
accessory. 

3. To hold firth : 

(1) Trans. : To reach or put forward ; to 
propose, to offer. 

(2) Intrans. : To speak in public ; to ha- 
rangue ; to dilate. 

“ A petty conjuror, telling fortunes, held forth in the 
market-place."— L' Estrange, 

4. To hold in : 

(1) Trans. : To curb, to restrain; to keep 
In or back. 

(2) Intransitive: 

(a) To restrain oneself. (Jeremiah vi. 11.) 

* (6) To continue in good luck ; to be lucky 
or fortunate. 

"A duke, playing at hazard, held in a great many 
bands together. —Swift. 

5. To hold off: 

(1) Trans. : To keep off or at a distance. 

“ Hold off your hands.” 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, 1. 1 


(2) Intrans. : To keep or remain at a dis- 
tance. (Lit. <fb fig.) 

G. To hold on : 

(1) Trans. : To keep to ; to oontinue : os, 
To hold on a note in iiiusie. 

(2) Intransitive : 

(а) To continue or proceed without inter- 
ruption ; to last. 

" The trade held on for many years after the bishops 
became pro tea tali ta.”— Swift. 

(б) To stop ; to wait (only in the imperative). 

7. To hold on to : To cling to ; to hold fast 
to. 

8. To hold out : 

(1) Transitive: 

(а) To hold forward ; to reach out ; to offer. 

" The king held out to Esthesthe golden sceptre,* — 
Esther v. 2. 

(б) To endure ; to bear ; to be able to stand . 

" Hold out tills tempest.” 

Shakesp, : King John, iv. a, 

(2) Intransitive : 

(a) To last ; to endure ; to continue. 

"A consumptive person may hold out for years.”— 
Arbuthnot: On Diet. 

(b) To maintain one's ground ; not to yield ; 
to stand one’s ground. 

“The Spaniards, sore charged by Achimetes, had 
much ado to hold out.”— Knoll et . Hut. of the Turkes. 

(c) To have strength ; to endure. 

9. To hold over : 

(1) Ord. Lang. ; To keep hack or reserve for 
another time ; to postpone : as, To hold over a 
question. 

(2) Law. Of a lessee: To keep possession of 
land after the expiration of his term. 

10. To hold with : To adhere to ; to agree 
with in opinion ; to side with. 

“Part heldufith the Jews and part with the apostles.” 
—Acts xiv. 4. 

11. To hold together : 

(1) To continue joined or uuited ; not to 
come or fall apart. 

(2) To remain in union. 

" Even outlaws aud rohbers . . . must keep faith 
amongst themselves, or else they cannot hold together .” 
—Locke. 

12. To hold up . 

(1) Transitive : 

(a) To raise or lift up : aa, To hold up one's 
hand. 

* (b) To support, to maintain. 

“The proudest he that holds up Lancaster.” 

Shakesp. : 8 Henry YI., L L 

* (c) To encourage, to buoy up. 

" Hold him up with hopes." 

Shakesp. : Twelfth Eight, L 6. 

(d) To exhibit, to display. 

“ Hold the mirror u p to nature.” 

Shaketp. : Hamlet, ilL 2. 

*(e) To coutinne, to carry on ; to follow out. 

" Hold up the Jest no higher.” 

Shakesp. : Merry Wives of Windsor, v. 5. 

(/) Mech, : To support a rivet with a hand- 
anvil or sledge in hand-riveting. 

(2) Intransitive : 

(а) To keep one’s self up ; to support one's 
self : as, To hold up under difficulties. 

(б) Used impersonally of the weather; to 
keep fine ; to cease raining. 

*(c) To become clear or plain ; to cease to be 
obscure. 

* (d) To continue the same speed. 

"The success of the first seems to press upon the 
reputation of the latter; for why could he not hold 
up i —Collier: Of Envy. 

13. To hold water ; 

(1) Ordinary Language : 

(a) Lit. : To retain water or other liquid 
without allowing any to run or flow away ; to 
be watertight. 

(5) Fig. : To be consistent or probable 
throughout ; to bear close examination or in- 
vestigation : as, That argument will not hold 
water. 

(2) Naut. : To stop a boat in her course by 
holding the oars in the water with their blades 
edge upwards. 

* 14. To hold in hand: To keep in expecta- 
tion ; to play with. 

* 15. To hold in play : To keep fully occupied 
so that the attention is withdrawn from the 
main point. 

16. To hold one's own : To maintain one's 
present position or condition ; to maintain 
one’s ground ; not to lose ground. 


H To hold is a physical act ; it requires a 
degree of bodily strength, or at least the use 
of the limbs. The mode of the action u the 
leading idea in the signification of hold. De- 
tain and retain nre modes of keeping ; the 
former signifies keeping back what belongs to 
another ; the latter signifies keeping a long 
time for one's own purpose. A person may 
be either held, kept, detained , or retained: 
when he is held he is held contrary to his will 
by the baud of another ; as suspected persona 
are held by the officers of justice, that they may 
not make their escape. (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

hold (1), s. [Hold, v.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of seizing, grasping, or holding 
in the hand or arms ; a grasp ; a seizure ; a 
clutch. 

“Hope of laying hold of hi* reward ."—Horsley : 
Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 27. 

2. Mental or intellectual grasp or compre- 
hension ; a grasp or influence on the mind. 

3. That which supports or holds up ; a 
support. 

“If a man be upon an high place, without rails or 
good hold, hoi* ready to fall. ■ —Bacon. 

4. Power of possessing or keeping ; authority 
over. 

5. A power of seizing ; a claim ; a catch. 

“ The law hath yet another hold on you." 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, hr. L 

6. Custody; power. 

“He Is in the mighty hold of Bollngbroke.” 

Shakesp. : Ilichard II. ,Hll 

7. A place of confinement ; prison ; confine- 
ment. 

“They laid hands on them, and put them in hold 
unto the uext day."— Acts iv. 3. 

S. A lurking place, as of a wild beast. 

9. A refuge ; a retreat. 

“ On Devon's leafy aborts ; a shelter'd hold. 

Id r eoft clime. 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. IU. 

10. A fortified place; a castle; a strong- 
hold ; a fort. 

"And pain aud grief enforcing more and more, 
Besieged the hold that could not long defend.” 

Daniel: Cioil Wart, iv. 

11. Technically: 

* 1. Music : The old name for the sign of a 
pause "“\ [Pause.) 

2. Naut. : The interior part of a ship, in 
which the cargo of a merchant vessel or the 
provisions and stores of a man -of war are 
stored. The portions are distinguished aa the 
fore, main, and after holds. 

"You have not seen a hulk better stuffed in the 
hold."— Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., ii. 4. 

hold beam, s. 

Shipbuild. : One of the beams which sup- 
port the lower deck in a merchantman, or the 
orlop deck in a man-of-war. 

4 hold (2), s. [A.S.] Flesh, body, carcase. 

"He wulleth freteu thin fule hold.” — 0. Eng. 
Homilies, IL 183. 

* bold (3), a. s. [A.S. ; lcel. hollr ; O. H. 
Ger. holder. ] 

A. -4s adj. : Friendly ; well-disposed. 

" Thio holdc mon," Layamon, 14,091. 

B. w4s subst. : A friend. 

“ Hold other fa.”— O. Eng. Homilies, L 23L 

hold' back, $. [Eng. hold , and boefc.) 

* 1. Ord. Ixing. : Anything which holds or 
keeps back ; a restraint ; a check ; a hind- 
rance ; an obstacle. 

" The only holdback is the Affectionate and passionate 
love that we hear to our wealth. "—Hammond : Work t, 
iv. 655. 

2. Vehic. : A holdback hook (q.v.). 
holdback-hook, s. 

Vehic. : A projection on a carriage-shaft to 
which the breeching-strap of a horse is con- 
nected, to enable the animal to hold back tb** 
vehiele. 

* hold'-en, pa. par. [Hold, v.] 

hold'-er, s. [Eng. hold; -er.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. One who or that which holds. 

"The makers and holders of ploughs are wedded to 
their own particular way."— Mortimer ; Husbandry, i 

2. A tenant ; one who bolds lands, &a, under 
or of another. 

3. Something by or in which anything is 
kept or held ; as, A pencil holder , a holder for 
a flat-iron, &c. 


boil, btfjh pout, cat, jell, chorus, 9hin, ben^h; go, gem; thin, this, sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist- ph £ 

-oian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; tion, §ion = zhiin. -tious, -clous, -slous - shus. -ble, -die, <fcc. = boh d$h 
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II, Technically: 

1. Comm. : The payee of a bill of exchange 
or promissory nnte. 

2. Naut. : A mao employed In the hold of a 
dliip. 

holder-forth, a. One who harangues or 
speaks publicly. 

"A pert, empty, conceited holder.fortk, whose chief 
if uotaole) intent la to vaunt b la spiritual flack, find 
as I may *o speak) to pray prlzea."— South : .Sermon*. 
voL U., eer. 3. 

holder-up, s. The man who supports a 
rivet with a hand-anvil or sledge-hammer in 
hand-riveting. 

hold fast, s. & a. [Eng. hold , sod fast.] 

A. As substantive: 

]. A meaos by which something is clamped 
to another. The bench holdfast is an arched 
bar, whose ehank passes through a mortise in 
the bench, the dog pressing upon the work to 
be held. A wali holdfast is a spike, which is 
driven into the wall, and has a flat head 
through which a oail is driveo into the object 
to be attached. 

2. A support, a hold. 

•‘The several teeth are furnished with holdfast* suit- 
able to the stress that they are put to.”— Ray On the 
Creation, pt. 11. 

B. Asadj.: Firm, eteady. (Davits: Muse's 
Sacrifice, p. 12.) 

bold trig, pr. par., a., & s. [Hold, v.] 

'AJB, As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

]. The act or state of grasping or keeping in 
the hand or arms ; a hold ; a grasp. 

2. Anything which holds, binds, or in- 
fluences ; a hold ; an influence. 

3. A tenure ; a farm held of a superior. 

“The recklessness with which they had driven off 
the peasants from their agricultural holdings."— 
Gardiner & itullinger : Jntrod. to Eng. ffist., cb. \L 

* 4. The burden or chorus of a song. 

M The holding every man shall bear os loud 
As his strong sides con volley." 

Shakerp. : A atony dr Cleopatra , 11. 7. 

holding down bolt, s. 

Steam-eng. : [Foundation-bolt]. 

holding-ground, 5. 

Naut. : Ground which affords good ao- 
chorage. 

holding-up, a. 

S]*c. : Designed to hold up the head of a 
nail while it is heing riveted. 

holding -up hammer, s. A sledge- 
hammer used instead of a haod-anviL [Hand- 
anvil.] 

hole, * hoi, s. [A.S. hoi = a cave ; cogn. with 
Put. hoi; fcjw. hdl ; Dan. hut ; Icel. hoi, hola ; 
Ger. hohl ; O. H Ger. hoi — a hole ; Gr. /to tAos 
( koilos ) = hollow.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) A hollow place or cavity in any solid 
body, whether natural or artificial ; a hollow ; 
an aperture ; ao orifice; a perf oration. 

" A musket was fired after him, which fortnnatelv 
struck the boat just at the water s edge, and made tw >« 
holes in her side."— Cook : First Voyage, bk. LL. cb. iii. 

(2) The excavated habitation of a wild 
animal, 

*' Bothe fox and fowel may flee to hole end crepe,* 
Piers Plowman, p. 394. 

(3) A hiding or lurking place. 

" The earth hath not a hole to hide this deed." 

Shakezp. : King John, iv. 3- 

(4) A mean habitation ; a dirty lodging or 
abode. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A subterfuge ; s shift. 

(2) A difficulty ; a fix : as. To he pat or left 
In a hole. ( Colloquial .) 

II. Mining : A cavity made to hold a blast. 

To make a hole in anything: To use up, 
employ, or require a part of anything. 

A hole in one's coat : A flaw in one’s reputa- 
tion ; a weak spot in one's character. 

hole-and corner, a. Secret, clandes- 
tine, underhand. 

" Such Is the wretched trickery of hole-and-corner 
buffery ."—Dickens : Pickwick. cb, IL 

hole, v.t. d: i. [A.S, holean ; O. H. Ger. hclan; 
lcel. holn.] 


A. Transitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To cut, dig, or otherwise form 3 hole or 
holes in ; to perforate. 

•• HU men yet pleased their he/irU, 

With throw! nK of the holed stone; with hurling of 
their darts. Chapman : Homer : Iliad A. 

2. To drive, place, or put in or into a hole : 
as, To hole a ball at billiards, golf, &c. 

1L Mining : To nndtreut a coal-seam. 

* B, Intrans. : To go into a hole. 

* hole, * hoi, a. [Whole.] 

hoi ee'-ty-pus, s. [Gr. oAos (ftoZos) = whole, 
entire, and Lat. ectypus— Gr. cktvtto<: { ektupos ) 
= engraved in relief, embossed.] 

Paloxmt. : A genus of Echinoidea, family 
Echinoconidfn (q.v.). Fouod chiefly in the 
Jurassic rocks. 

holed, pa. par . or a. [Hole, v.] 
holed stones, s. pi. 

Anthrop.: The name given to a peculiar 
kind of prehistoric stooe monument, pre- 
sumably sepulchral, occurring in Devonshire 
and Cornwall, in Ireland, Wales, Scotland, 
France, Cyprus, and India. The size of the 
hole varies considerably — some being no larger 
than a half-crown, others affording a passage 
for the human body. Their purpose is un- 
known. Fergusson {Rude Stone Monuments, 
p. 255) speaks of the peculiarly binding nature 
of an oath sworn by persons joining hands 
throagh a lioled-stone at Stenois ; in Scotland 
libations are poured through holed-stooes in 
honour of Browny, the supposed guardian of 
bees ; lncal superstition ascribes a curative 
property to the Men-an-tol, near Penzance, 
and people still creep through it in the hope 
of being cured of rheumatism. Miss A. W, 
Bucklaad suggests that this stone may have 
been coonected with sun-worship. 

“ I never heard of libations being poured tbrongh 
these Cornish haled-stones." — Mist A. W. Buckland, in 
Joum. Anthrop. Ijutit., ix. 133. 

* hole-f ull, a. [Mid. Eng. hole = whole, sod 
Eng. full.] Wholesome. 

" Dm we ye therefore hole full water of lore of my 
wellys."— Fabyan : Chronicle (an. 1183). 

holer, s. [Eng. hol(e) ; -er.] 

Mining: One who undercuts a coal-seam 
for two or three feet, and then by driving in 
wedges breaks sway the portions that have 
been holed. 

*hol-er-a'- 9 c-ae, s. pi. [Nom. fem. pi. of 
Lat. oleraceus (?).] 

Bat. : A now abandoned order of plants in 
the Natural System of Linnaeus. He included 
under it the genera Spioacia, Hemiaria, Calli- 
triche, Petiveria, &c. 

hole '-wort, s. [Eng. hole, and wort.) 

Bot. : Cory dal is bulbosa. 

Ho li, Ho lee, Hoo -li, s. [Makratta, &e. 
Holi = (1) the festival so called (see def.), 
(2) the pile of wood theo burnt.] 

Religious Feasts: The great Hindoo spring 
festival, commeocing on the full moon of the 
month Phalgun, and lasting for five days. It 
is meant to commemorate the gambols to 
which the god Krishna was addicted during 
liis youth. The great amusement of the 
natives, who crowd the streets during the 
festival, is to throw red powder, made of lac 
and flour with rose-water, st each other. The 
tongue is allowed greater license than at other 
times, and much obscenity' ia word snd action 
takes place, especially among such wild trihes 
as the Bheels around the village of Ahar. The 
Holi constitutes the Saturnalia of the Hindoos. 
Sir Joseph Hooker considered the amusements 
oiore childish than those of the Carnival. One 
of the Holi practices is to make what would 
be called io Europe April fools. 

*• Some slovenly Natch girls were dancing before us, 
kicking up clouds oi ilu»t. and sinking, or rather bawl- 
ing through their noses the usual lmklic&te hymns in 
honour of the I/ooli festivaL"— Hooker: Himalayan 
Journals, L 3S9. 

* hoi -l-hut, *. [Halibut.] 

* hol'-i-ditm, s. [Halioom,] 

hol'-i-day, * hal -i day, * hol'-y-day, 

s. & a. [Eng. holy, and day.] 

A. As substantive: 

1. A day set apart for the commemoration 


of some important event, or in honour of some 
person ; a holy or consecrated day ; a festival 
[Ked-letter Day ] 

’’ Tbel holden nat here holy dale* u holy churche 
becheth." Piers Plowman, p. 14$. 

2. Am occasion of mirth and gaiety. 

“Tire name bell . . . proclaimed a holUlay to the 
whole country-'— Hurd. Dial. ; Age of Queen Elizabeth. 

3. A day of exemption from work ; a day of 
amusement or pleasure; a day or number of 
days during which a person seeks relaxation 
by release from work. [Bank-holiday.] 

B. As adjective: 

1. Of, pertaining to, or befitting a holiday ; 
gay, cheerful, joyous. (Shafoisj>. : Tcmpicst, iv. I.) 

• 2. Befitting or adapted for some special 

occasion. 

hoi i-gar'-na, a. [The Canarese name.] 

Bot. : A geous of Anacardiacea?. A floe 
black varnish is obtained in Muni pore in 
Eastern Bengal from the fruit of Holigama 
longifolia. {Hooker : llimai. Joum., ii. 330.) 

ho’-ll-ly, * ha-li-ligh, *ho-li-liche 
* hoo-li-li, adv. [Eng. holy ; dy.] 

1. In a holy or devout manner; with sanctity 
snd reverence ; piously. 

” Lire la chostltce ful holUy .” Chaucer: C. T., 9,329. 

2. Faithfully, sacredly, inviolably. 

“ Friends, » rare thing in prince*, more rare between 
princes, that »o holily w as observed to the l**t vt those 
two cxcclicut men."— Sidney. 

* hol in, * hol-yn, s. [A.S. holcn, holeg-n. 
Ihe holly (q.v.). 

ho -li-ncss, • ha-li-nesse, * ho li-nesse, 
•* ho-ly-nes, * hoo-li-nesse, * hoo ly- 
ncsse, s. [A.S. hdligncs, from hdlig — holy.] 

1. The quality or state of being holy; 
sanctity, piety ; religious goodness ; moral 
purity or integrity. 

“For God clepide not ns Into unclenueaoe. bnt Into 
haolynesseJ'—WychJfe: \ Theu. vl. 

2. The state of being hallowed, sacred, or 
consecrated to God or His worship ; sanctity 
sacredness. 

* 3. That which is consecrated or hallowed. 

“ Israel was holiness onto the Lord." — Jer. IL A 

liis Holiness : 

1. EcclesioL £ Ch. Hist.: A complimentary 
title given originally (io a.d. 4cJ 5) to any 
bishop ; theo (about a.d. 590) limited to a 
patriarch ; but since the fourteeoth ceotury 
given exclusively to the Pope. 

•* I here appeal nnto the pone 
To bnng my whole cause fore DU Holiness.' 

Shake *p. : Henry YU!., IL 4. 

2. Civil Hist.: The title was given formerly 
also to the Greek emperors. 

hol'-mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Hole, r.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As stibstantive : 

I. Ord. Lang. : The act of making, cutting, 
or forming a hole ; a puttiog or placing of any- 
thing in a hole. 

IL Technically: 

1. Mining: The undercutting of coal by 
means of 3 pick wielded by a man lying apon 
his side. 

2. Roofing : The piercing of slates for hold- 
ing 0 3ils. 

lioling axe, s. A oarrow axe for cutting 
mortises in fence-posts for a post-and-rail 
fence ; a mortise-axe. {American.) 

* hoik, s. [A.S. hole.] A hole, a hollow, 

*• Et te breoste holkef — O. Eng. Homilies, L 25 L 

* hoik, * holk-en, v.t. [M. Low Ger. holken ; 
Sw. holka.] To hollow out. 

hol-Ia', hoi -loa', intirj. or a. [Fr. ho = ho 1 
la = there 1] Ao exclamatioo or cry to call 
the sttentioa of some one st a distance, or ia 
answer to one calling. 

* Cry 'holla' to thy tongue, I prithee.*— 'Jsakern. • 
As Foi* AAA« it, Hi. 2. 

hol -la, hol'-lo, v.i. & t. [Holla, s.] 

A. Intrans. : To call or shout aloud ; to give 
a holla. 

•• No more now must we hollo." 

Shukesp. A Flet, : Two . Voble Ki rumen, IL f. 

B, Intransitive: 

1. To shout out or cry alond; to call loudly. 

*• Spur thee on with full as many lies 
As uiay be holla'd in thy treacherous ear. 

Khakosp. : Jiichard it., lr. L 


fate, fat, Fare, amidst, what, faU, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, thcro; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. ce = e; ey = a. qu-kw. 
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* 2. To cry or about to. 

" He that first lights oa him holla the other." 

Shake ip, : Lear. ill. t. 

hol'-land, s. [From the name of the country 
where it waa originally made.) 

Fabric: Linen or linen and cotton goods, 
white or aelf-colonred, and with a glazed sur- 
face. It ia used for linings, window-blinds, 
rovers for furniture, &c. Aa originally im- 
ported from Holland (whence Its name), it 
was closely woven linen cloth. 

•’Instead of fine holland he might mourn In sack- 
cloth."— Addison : Spectator, No. 300. 

Hol’ land-or, s. [Eng. Holland ; -er.J A 
native of Holland. 

Dor land ish, a. [Eng. Holland; -ish.) 
Like ilolland. 

hoi lands, a. [Holland.) A kiud of gin 
made in Holland. 

* hol-lcn, a. [Holly.) 
hol lo', s . [Holla.] 

hol-low, * hol-ow, * hol-owe, * hol- 
lowe, * holgh, * hol-ough, * hol u, 
*holw, * hol we, o., & adv . [A.S. holh 

(a. & s.), holg.) 

A. As adjective : 

I. Literally . 

1. Containing a cavity or empty space, 
natural or artificial ; having a void space 
within ; not solid, excavated. 

*' The son of Jnphet, of Immortal fame. 

Brought the bright sparks clandestine from above 
Closed in a hollow cane." Cooke : Hesiod, 847. 

2. Sunken, concave. 

*' With hollow eye, and wrinkled brow.* 

Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, lv. L 

II, Figuratively : 

1. Peep, low; such as would he produced 
in a cavity or hollow place. 

“A hollow hurst of bellowing." 

Shakesp. : Tempest, H. L 

2. Insincere, false, not genuine, aham, 
Counterfeit. 

>> "I rather wish you foes than hollow friends.* 

Shakesp. : 6 Henry VI . , iv. 1. 

3. Complete, decided, thorough, out-and- 
out : as, a hollow defeat, a hollow victory. 

B. A 8 subst. : A depression or unoccupied 
apace below the general level or in the sub- 
stance of anything; a cavity, natural or arti- 
ficial ; a hole, a cave, a groove, a channel, a 
valley. 

” All the hollowes and valleys thereabout rebounding 
with the voice of bo many thousanda.”— Brende : 
tfr'intnx Curtlus, fo. 236. 

C. As adv. : Completely, utterly : as, He 
was beaten hollow. ( Colloquial ) 

% Hollow respects the body itself; the 
absence of its own materials produces hollow- 
ness ; empty respects foreign bodies ; their 
absence in another body constitutes emptiness. 
Hollowness is therefore a preparative to empti- 
ness, and may exist independently nf it; but 
emptiness presupposes the existence of hollow- 
ness: what ia empty must be hollow ; but wliat 
is hollow need not be empty. ( Crabb : Eng. 
Synon.) 

hollow-adze, $. 

Coopering : A howel ; a tool having a curved 
blade to chamfer the chine on the inside of a 
cask end. 

hollow-auger, s. An auger for making 
round tenons in chair- work, on spokes, &c. 

Hollow •auger bit : A wood-boring tool 
adapted to be used in a brace. It is of n 
hollow cylindrical form, and has cutters pre- 
sented inwardly which make a cylindrical 
tenon on the end of the etnff. [Hollow- 
AUOER.] 

hollow brick, s. A brick made with 
perforations through it for purposes of venti- 
lation, warming, &c. 

hollow-drift, a. 

1. A tubular tool for driving a hole. 

2. A tool used in filling sigmil-rocketa. 
hollow-edge, a. Having a concave edge. 
Hollow-edge file : A file with a concave edge 

for dressing teeth of small gear wheels and 
pinions. 

hoUow-eyed, Having eyes sunk deep 
in the orbit. 

" Hollow-eyed Abstinence, and lenn Despair." 

Cou'pcr : Hope, M. 


hollow hearted, a. Insincere; not 
true or genuine ; false. 

•’Many doubtful hollow-hearted friend*." 

Shakesp. : Du hard III., lv. 4 

hollow-horned, a. 

Zool. : Having hollow horns. 

H Hollow-homed ruminants: 

Zool.: Covicornia (q.v.). 

hollow newel, 6. 

Build. : The wcll-holo or opening In the 
centra of winding stairs. Open-newel, in con- 
tradistinction to aol id-newel or corkscrew 
staircase. 

hollow -plane, s. A mould ing-plane 
with a convex sole ; a round-sole plane. 

hollow punch, s. 

Saddl. £ Shocmaking : A hollow punch is 
employed to make holes for rivets in leather ; 
for laces iu boots aud shoes, Ac. [Eyelet- 

PUNCH.) 

hollow-quoin, s. 

Hydr. Eng. : A quoin having a vertical 
recess for the hanging-post of a lock-gate to 
abut against. 

hollow-root, a. 

Bot. : The tuberous Moschatel, Adorn Mos • 
chatellina. 

hollow-sounding, a . Having a hollow 
rumbling sound. 

*• What hideat thou In tby treasure-caves and cells. 
Thou hollow-sounding and mysterious main ? " 

Mrs. Ihonan* : Treasures of the Deep. 

* hollow-spar, s. 

Min. : The same as Chiastolite or Made, a 
variety of Andalusite. The English name is 
the rendering of Ger. hohhpath. 

hollow-square, s. 

Mil. : A body of troops drawn up in form 
of a square with a vacant apace in the middle. 

hollow- wall, s. 

Build.: A wall built in two thicknesses, 
with an empty apace in the middle for the 
purpose of maintaining an equal temperature 
in rooms, or of preventing wet from being 
driven through. 

hoUow-ware, s. Cast-iron culinary 
vessels, such as pots, kettles, Ac. 

hollows and rounds, s. pi. 

Join. : Concave and convex planes, respec- 
tively for working mouldings. They are 
made in pairs, and as many as eighteen pairs 
to a set. 

hol'-low (1), * hol-owe, * hoi wen, v.t. 

[Hollow, «.] 

1, To make hollow ; to excavate. 

" Hollowed bodies made of oak or fir." 

Milton ; P. L„ vl 674. 

2. To stoop, to bend. 

“ Hollow your body more, sir. thus. Now stand fast 
o* your left leg ." — lien J orison : Every Man in his 
Humour , 1. 6. 

hol -low (2), v.i. A t. [Holla.) 

hol'-low- mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Hollow, t>.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of making hollow. 

hoUowing and backing machine, s. 

Coopering : A machine for rounding staves, 
giving the outer convexity and inuer concavity. 

hollowing-knife, s. 

Coopering : A drawing-knife for working on 
concave surfaces. 

hoUowing plane, s. [Hollow- plane.] 
hollow-joint, a. (See the compound.) 
Hollow-joint wire : Small tubes employed in 
making joints, as in the casing of watches. 

hol'-low-ly, adv. [Eng. hollow ; -fy.] 

1. Lit. : With hollows or cavities. 

2. Fig. : Insincerely ; not truly or genuinely ; 
falsely. 

*' Try your penitence, if It be sound, 

Or hollmoly put on." 

Shakesp. ; Measure for Measure. IL 1 

hol -low-ness, * hol-ough-nes, * hol- 

* ow nesse, [Eng. hollow; -ness.] 

I. Lit.: The quality or state of being hollow; 
a hollow, a cavity ; a’depvession of the surface. 

“Old trees, quite decayed with an Inward hollow- 
ness." — Etelyrt : Pomona, cli. ili. 


II. Figuratively : 

1. Insincerity, falseness, deceitfulness, 
tiness. 

*' Nor Are those empty-heivrted, whose low nouud 

Itevurbff jjo hollowness." Shakesp. ; Lear, L L 

2. Completeness, utterness ; as, the hollow- 
ness of the defeat. 

hol ly, * hoi- in, * hol yn, a. [A.S. holen, 
holey n, from Wd. celyn; Corn, cclin; Bret. nr 
Armor, he fen, kelennen; Gael, cuilonn, cuilf- 
hionn; Ir. culleann ; Dut. hulst.] 

Bot. : Ilex Aquifolium , a shrub or small tree, 
teu to forty feet high, with glossy leaves, the 
lower ones uniform, with waved spinous car. 
tilagiuous margins, the upper ones sometimes 
entire ; flowera in umbellate cymea, white, 
ofteo subdicecious ; fruit a scarlet or more 
rarely a yellow drupe, with four bony furrowed 
atones. Native to Europe and Asia. 1. opa- 
cum, tiie American Holly, is common along 
tlie Atlantic Coast of the United States. The 
beautiful white wood of the holly is valued by 
cabinet-makera for inlaying; the bark is used 
in the manufacture of birdlime; the berries are 
bo violently purgative that six or eight will 
excite violent vomit; the leaves are said to be 
equal to Peruvian bark for the cure of inter- 
mittent fevers. The root aud bark are aaid 
to bo emollient, resolving, expectorant, and 
diuretic. The leaves nnd berries form, with 
ivy, the principal material for Christmas deco- 
rations. 

The Cape-holly is Crocoryltm excelsum; 
the lvnee-bolly, Ruscus aculeat us, the Mountain- 
holly, Nemopantlies, and the Sea-liolly,J?rj/agiiwm 
maritimum; South American Holly, I lex para- 
guensis. (Treas. of Bot.) 

If Obvious compound : Holly -sprinkled. 
(Wordsworth, : Evening Walk.) 

hoUy-oak, s. 

But. : Quercus Ilex , called also the Holy Oak 
or Common Evergreen Oak. It is found in 
the south of Europe, in the vicinity of the 
sea, with leaves varying in form, some of them 
prickly, others entire on the margins. It does 
not fonn forests. Its wood is good, but very 
hard and heavy. 

holly-rose, s. 

But. : Turnera uhni/olia. 

* hol-ly, adv. [Wholly.] ! 

liol -ly-hock, t hol-li-hock, t hol-y- 
hoke, * hol-i-hocce, * hol-i-hoke, s. 

['lid. Eng. holihoc, trom holi = holy, and hocce , 
hoke, hoc; A.S. hoc — a mallow. So called, 
aecoMingto Wedgwood, because it waa brought 
at first from the Holy Land.) 

Bot. : Althaea rosea. [Althea.) 

hol'-ly-wort§, s. pi. [Eng. holly, and worts.) 

Bot. : The English name given by Liudley 
to the order Aquifoliacese (q.v.). 

holm (1), holme (l) (l silent), s. [A.S. holm 
= a mound, the sea ; cogn. with Icel. holmr , 
Aolmi, holmr = an islet ; Ger. holm ; Sw. holme ; 
Russ, kholm; Lat. culmen.] Flat ground along 
the side of a river. Used in the north fer an 
islaud in a river. 

"The hoimy holms of Yarrow 1" 

Wordsworth . Yarrow Cn visited. 

Holm, or holme, is frequently used as the 
second element in the names of places : as, 
Step holme, Ac. 

* holm (2), * holme (2), s. [A corrupt, of 
Mid. Eng. holin — holly.] 

1. The holly. (Chaucer: C. T. t 2,923.) 

2. The holm-oak (q.v.). 

The Knee -holm is Buscus aculeatus 
(Butciier's-broomJ, the Sea-holm, Eryngium 
•maritimum. 

holm-oak, s. [Holly-oak.] 

*bolm-en, a. [Eng. holm; -en.] Belonging 
to the holm-tree. 

" To cut au holmcn pole." 

Sylvester : Maiden’s Slush. 641. 

hol -ml-a, s. [Holmium.] 

Chan. : The oxide of the Holmium. It is 
aaid to have a yellow colour. 

hol -mite, holm -es-Ite, s. [Named after 
Dr. Holmes, of Montreal.] 

Jl/in. : The same as Sevseeite (q.v.). 

hol mi-um, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Chem. : An element said to exist along with 


boil. pottt, cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -mg. 

-cian. -ttan = slian. -tion, -sion = shun ; -{ion, -§lon = zhun. -tious, -sious, -cious = shus. -ble, -die, &c. = bel, 
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erbium ; it is supposed to have an atomic 
weight of about 162. It belongs to the earth 
metals. 

hol-o-, pref. [Gr. oAo* (ftoios).] Whole, entire. 

hol-o-blas' tic, a. [Pref. holo-, and Gr. 
/3A a<7TO$ (hlastos) = a sprout, a shoot ; off- 
spring.] 

Biol. : Having the whole yolk -mass, or Its 
greater part, directly formative or germinal. 
(Used of the mammalian ovum.) (Quain.) 

hol o caust, s. [Lat. holocaust um, from Gr. 
oKoKavarov ( holokauston ), netit. of oXoKavtrro? 
oAoxauro? (holokaustos, holokautos), from oAo? 
(kotos) = whole, entire, and *<uu> ( kaid ), fut. 
itavcrw ( kauso) = to burn.] A sacrifice, the 
whole of which was consumed by fire, nothing 
being retained ; such sacrifices were practised 
by the Jews. The word is now sometimes 
applied to a general sacrifice of life or 
slaughter. 

" Not by sacrlflcea, or hnlneauslrt, but by simple and 
phriiib worde. —I'dal : Matthew Ir. 

hol o-geph' a-li, s. pi. [Pref. holo- , and Gr. 
ic« 4 >oA >7 (kephale) = the head.] 

Ichthy. : An order of fishes founded by 8ie- 
bold, and adopted by Sir Richard Owen, in 
whose classification it is the tenth order. 
They have the eodoskeleton cartilaginous, 
the exoskeleton as placoid granules ; most of 
the fins with a strong spine for the first ray ; 
the ventrals abdominal ; the gills laminated, 
attached by their margins, a si ogle external 
gill aperture ; no swim bladder ; the intestine 
with a spiral valve. He includes under it the 
families Chinueroidei and Edaphodontid*. 
(Owen: Compor. Anat. ; Fishes (1846), p. 50.) 

% It is now made a sub-order of Elasmos- 
braochii. 

hol o-cryp'-tic, a. [Pref. holo-, and Eng. 
cryplic (q.v,).] Concealing wholly or entirely ; 
specifically applied to a cipher capable of 
being read only by those who have the key. 

hoi 6 crys' tal line, a. Pref. holo-, aod 

Eug. crystalline.) 

Min., Petrol., £c . : Wholly crystalline. 

" Which are not of a glassy texture, but for the most 
part holoeryttalUne." — hr. liuiuljiro Koto: Proc. Oeol. 
Hoc. {1833-*). No. 453, p. 83. 

hoi' o-graph, s. & a. [Pref. holo -, and Gr. 
ypd<f>u) (graphb) = to write.] 

A. Aa subst. : Any writing or document 
which is wholly iu the handwriting of the 
person by whom it is executed, or from whom 
it proceeds. 

B. As adj. : A term applied to a writing or 
document wholly in the handwriting of’ the 
person from whom it proceeds ; holographic. 

holo-graph-ic, holo-gr&ph'-ic-al, a. 

[Eng. holograph; -ic.] The same as Holo- 
graph, a. (q.v.). 

hol-o-graph'-ic-al, a. [Holographic.] 

hol 6 he'-dral, a. [Pref. holo-, and Gr. eBpa 
(hedra) = seat, bottom, foundation, base.] 

Crystallog. £ Min. ; Having all the corre- 
sponding parts of a crystal similarly replaced. 

hol o-me-tab'-o-la, s. [Pref. holo- (q.v.), 
and Gr. fiera^oXy ( uietabole) = change.] 

Entom. : A sub-class of insects, consisting 
of those which undergo a complete metamor- 
phosis, the larva, pupa, and perfect insect 
being all unlike each other; the larva is vermi- 
form and the pupa quiescent. It contains the 
orders Aphaniptera, Diptera, Lepidoptera, 
Hymenoptera, Strepsiptera, and Coleoptera 
(q.v.). 

hol 6 met-a-bol'-ic, a. [Mod. Lat. holo- 
vutabol(a) (q.v.) ; Eng., Arc. suff. -ic.] 

Entom. : Of or belonging to insects which 
nndergo a complete metamorphosis. 

hol om'-e-tcr, s. [Pref. koio-, and Gr. 
jxerpoi' (metron) — a measure.] An instrument 
for taking all sorts of measurements; a panto- 
meter. 

hol -6 phan-er-ous, o. [Pref. holo-, and 
Gr. c^aeepo? (phenieros) = visible ; Fr. holo- 
phanere. ( Larousse .)] A term applied to the 
metamorphoses of iusects when they are com- 
plete. 

hoi o-pho'-tal, a. [Pref. holo-, and Gr. <£>o>s 
(phos), genit. <£wto? ( photos ) = light.] 


Optics: A name applied to such forms of 
lighting-apparatus for lighthouses as utilize 
the whole of the available light, by subjecting 
it all to the collective action of the iustrument. 

hol-6-pliras tic, a. [Pref. holo-, ami Gr. 

< PpaariKos (phrastihos) = expressive, eloquent.] 

Philol. : A term applied to characters ex- 
pressing a whole word. 

A holophrotttc or word • sentence alphabet.”— 
Wilton : Prehutoric Man, it. 67. 

ho-lop -l dse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. holop(us); 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. sutf. -idie.) 

Zool. £ PaUront. : A family of Crinoidca. 
The speciea are permanently fixed, but have 
qo stem. 

ho-lop-tych r -i-dae,hd-l6p-tych l l dre, 

s. pi. [Mod. Lat. holaptycl^ius) ; Lat. fern. pi. 
adj. suff. -idet.) 

Palceont. : In Sir Richard Owen’s classifica- 
tion a family of ganoidean fishes, sub-order 
Lepidoganoidei. Dr. Trsquair places it as a 
family under the Crossopterygidie, defining it 
as having two doraal fins ; the veotrals sub- 
acutely lobate ; the scales thick, sculptured. 
Genera, Iloloptychius, Glyptolepis, Deudro- 
dus (?), Cricodus (?). 

ho lop-tych i us, s. [Pref. holo-, and Gr. 
n-rvx‘0? (prite/iios) = folded, doubled up ; rrrv£ 
(p£az), nrvxos ( ptuchos ) = a fold.] 

Palceont. : A genus of fossil fishes, the 
typical one of the family Holoptychiidae (q.v.). 
The scales, which are very large, ars deeply 
corrugated, and the booes of the head sculp- 
tured and granulated ; the teeth are large, 
conical, and of great density. Found io the 
Upper Old Red Sandstooe of Dura Den, Ac., 
in Scotland. A fins specimen of Iloloptychius 
nobilissimus, called after the Rev. Jas. Nobis, 
was presented by him to the British Museum. 

hol -6 pus, s. [Pref. koto- (q.v.), and Gr. n-oik 
(ports) = foot] 

Zool. : The typical genus of the family Holi- 
pida 1 (q.v.). The basals of the first, if oot also 
the second, radials are fused together. 

hoi 6 se ri5'-e-ous, a. [Pref. holo-, and Lat. 
sericeus = silken.] 

Bot. : Silky ; so completely covered with 
minute hairs that it feels soft. 

hoi os' te-i, hoi-os'- te -a, s. pi. [Pref. 
holo-, and Gr. oareov (osteon) = a bone.f 
[Holosteum.] 

Ichthy. : A sub-order of ganoid fishes, esta- 
blished by Prof. Muller for those ganoids which 
have a completely bony skeleton. Its divi- 
sions are into two groups or tribes, Cyclifera, 
comprising the families Amiidse, Coelacanthi- 
dee, and Holoptychiidae ; and Rbomhifera, with 
the families Polypteridae, Dipterid®, Acantho- 
didae, Pycnodontidas, Lepidosteiidae, Lepidoti- 
dae, Palaeoniscidae, and Dapediidae. 

hol os’-te um, s. [Cf. Lat. holosteon ; Gr. 
o\6<rrcov (holosteon) = a whitish plantain, Plan- 
tago holostca. The name holosteon = all 
bone ; pref. hoi-, and bariov (osteon) = a bone. 
This is not the modern genus Holosteum, the 
species of which are nowhere bony. 

Bot. : A genus of Carophyllaceae, tribe 
Alsinese. Sepals five, petals five, toothed or 
notched ; stamens three to five, rarely ten. 
Styles three ; capsule sub-cylindrical, one- 
celled, many-seeded, opening at the extremity 
with six teeth. Known species three. One, 
Holosteum umbellatum (Umbelliferous Jagged 
duckweed), occurs wild in the east of Eng- 
land, &c., but is rare. 

hol-6-stom a-ta, s. pi. [Pref. holo-, and 
Gr. crr6p.aT a (Aomata), pi. of ard/i a (3towa) = 
the mouth.] 

Zool. : Sea-snails ; gasteropodons molluscs, 
the shells of which have the margin of the 
aperture entile, and generally covered with a 
horny or shelly, usually spiral operculum. 
The animal has a short retractile muzzle, and 
gills pectinated or plume -like. They are 
generally vegetable feeders. It contains the 
families : 

Naticidnj, Pyramidellidse, Girthiftd*. Melftniadns, 
Turritellida:, Littorinidae. Paludinida:. Neritida*. Tur- 
binid.ne. HAliotid.t. Fissure 11 idao, Calyptraeubr, Pa tel - 
lidaa, Uentaliadae, and Chitonida. 

hol 6 stom -a tous, a. [Mod. Lat or Gr. 

7io/o5<omaf(a);‘Eng, suft'. -ows.] 

Zool. : Having the aperture nf the mouth 
entire. Used of gasteropodous molluscs. 


t hol' o-stomc, s. [Pref. holo-, and Gr. <rrbfi+ 
(stama) = mouth.] 

Zool. : A mollusc of the aub-order llolosto- 
mata (q.v.). 

hol -6 thrix, «. [Pref. holo-, &ud Gr. 8pi£ 
(Ihrtx) — lmir.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the family Holo- 
trichiduj (q.v.). 

[ hol o-thiire, *. [Holothuria.] 

Zool : An anioial of the genus Hnlotlioria; 
the family Holothuridie, or the order llolo- 
thuroidea (q.v.). 

hol-o thiir' i-a, s. [Lat. holothuria (Pliny) 
= a water i»olype, Cuvier thought an Alcyo- 
uum, Gr. 6Ao0oupio»/ (holothourion ) (Aristotle' 
= a kind of zoophyte.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of the family Holo 
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thurid®, and the order Holothuroidea. 

Holothuma Argus or edulis, Trepang, ifl 
collected on the north-east coast of Australia 
and elsewhere, aod exported to China, where 
it is regarded as a great delicacy. [Trepano.] 

hol-6-thiir’-i-an, a. & *. [Holothuria.] 

A. As adj. ; Of or belonging to the animals 
of the genus Holothuria. 

B. As subst. : A a animal of the genus Holo- 
thuria. (Nicholson : Zool. (3rd ed.), p. 207.) 

hol -6 thiir l dae, hol-o -thiir'-i-a-d®, 

s. pi. [Lat. holotkuri(a) ; f era. pi. adjl sutf. 
-idee.] 

Zool. : The typical family of Holothuridea, 
aub-order Pnenmonophora. 

hol-6-thiir id'-c i. hol o-thiir oi'-de-a, 

s. pi. [Lat. holothuria, aud Gr. elfios (eidos) = 
form.] 

1. Zool. : Sea Slugs. An order of Echino- 
dermata. The body is vermiform, the arabu- 
lacral tubes extend from the month to the 
apex, but there are no regular ambulacral and 
iuter-ambulacral plates. The genital organa 
have a single aperture towards the anterior 
part of the body. The larvae are vermiform, 
or have no skeleton. (Huxley.) The species 
are called Sea-cncumbers, Trepangs, and 
Beches-de-mer. The order is divided into two 
sub-orders, Apneumona, with no respiratory 
tree, and Pnenmonophora, with a respiratory 
tree. The Holothuroidea are found in most 
seas ; their metropolis is in the Pacific Ocean. 

2. Palceont. : The harder- parts of the Holo- 
thuroidea have been found as early as the 
Carboniferous period. 

hol-o-thiir'-oid, a. & a. [Holothurofdei.] 

A. As adj.: Of or belonging to the order 
Holothuridea. 

B. Assu&sJ. ; An animal of that order. 

“Or it may be wanting, as in the Asteroids and 
Holalhuroidi-' —Sicholton : Zool. (ed. 5), p. 182. 

hol-o-thiir-oi’-de-a, s.pl. [Holothuridea.] 

hol - 6 - trich - 1 - dse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 

holothrix (genit, 
holotrichis ) ; Lat. 
fem. pi. adj. sutf 
-idee.) 

Bot. : A family 
of orchids, tribe 
Opbryeje. 

holour, i [O. 

Er. haulier .] A 
J whoremonger. (Chaucer: Q. T., 

; 5,83(j.) 

L m * holp, * holp'-en, pret. & pa. par. 
C n [Help, v.] 

W // hol ster, «. [Dut., cogu. with A. a 
\ kT heolstor = a hiding-place, a cover- 
t** ing ; IceL hulsti = s case, a sheath ; 
holster, from Dut. hullen = to cover; IceL 
hylja; Goth, huljan; A.S. 7iWo?t.] 
A leather case by the saddle-how to hold a 
pistol ; ^ pistol-case. 
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ho! -stored, a. [Eng. holster ; -ed.] Bearing 
or furnished with a holster or bolsters. 

holt, s. [A.S. holt; eogn. with Dut. hmit; 
Icel. holt ; Ger. holz ; cf. also Wei. celt — a 
covert ; Ir. coill (pi. coillte ) = a wood ; ceilt = 
concealment.! A wood, a woodland, a woody 
Iiill, a plantation, a grove. (It occurs fre- 
quently as an element in the names of places.) 
*' Comes a vapour from the margin, blacken lug over 
heath and holt.” Tennyson : Locksley Hall, 19 L 

* holt, 3rd pers . sing, pres . indie, of v. [For 
holdeth.) [IIolo, v.) 

hoi teu'-l-a, 9. [Named after M. Holten, 
resident in the Faroe Islands.] 

Zool. : A genus of vitreous sponges. Hal- 
tenia Carpenteri , discovered in ISOS at the 
bottom of the North Atlantic, has been called 
the Sea-nest. 

ho ly, * halghe, * halewe, * haligh, 
* halow, * hali, * holl, * hooly, a. [A.S. 
hdlig, from hal= whole ; cogn. with Dut. heilig, 
from heel = whole ; Icel. heilagr , kelgr, from 
haill — whole ; Dan. hellig, from heel = whole ; 
few. helig, from hd ; Ger. heilig, from heil. 
The original meaning is thus whole, perfect, 
excellent.] [Hale, Whole.] 

1. Free from sin or sinful affections ; pious, 
pure in heart, godly, religions, righteous. 

"Holy uien at their death have good inspirations.** 
Matesjo. : Merchant of i’enice, L 2. 

2. Sainted, beatified, divine, immaculate. 

" By God's holy mother." Shaketp. : Richard III., L S. 

3. Consecrated or set apart for some sacred 
use or service ; sacred, hallowed, reverend. 

1[ Holy conveys the most comprehensive 
idea ; pious and devout designate most fervour 
of mind. Piety lies in the heart, and may 
appear externally ; but devotion does not 
properly exist except io an external observ- 
ance : a man piously resigns himself to the 
will of God in the midst of his afflictions ; he 
prays devoutly in the bosom of his family. 
Vivine . . . signifies either belonging to the 
Deity or being like the Deity ; but from the 
looseness of its application it has lost in 
si »me respects the dignity of its meaning. 
What is koly and sacred is in its very nature 
diinne ; but the divine is not always either 
holy or sacred. ( Crabb : Eng. Synon .) 

* holy-ale, s. A rural festival ; a holiday. 
[Ale.] 

Holy-alliance, s. 

Hist. : An alii a nee formed at Paris on 
Sept. 26, 1815, between the Emperors of 
Russia and Austria and the King of Prussia. 
On Dee. 25, 1816, the Emperor of Russia, who 
avas believed to be the real author of the 
alliauce, publicly made known its character. 
These sovereigns undertook in future to act 
on the principles of the Gospel, and to sup- 
port each other’s authority. Other sovereigns 
were invited to join the alliance. The King 
of England deelined the invitation, for this, 
among other reasons, that the constitution of 
his country did not permit him personally to 
sign such a document. Ultimately it became 
apparent that the object of the alliance was 
to support absolutism against popular aspira- 
tions for constitutional government, and when 
in 1821 the allied sovereigns invited the co- 
operation of other countries in putting down 
revolution at Naples, Lord Castlereagh sent an 
unfavourable reply. Byron ( Don Juan , xiv. 
83) sneers at the “ Holy Three,” and to Moore's 
Fables for the Holy Alliance were prefixed 
Dryden’a lines (Virgil : Georg, iv. 162, 163) — 
“Clip the vingu 

Of these high-flying avhitmry kings.** 

The Holy Alliance subsequently interfered in 
the Spanish Revolution, and then disappeared 
from history. 

" Apprehensions at all resembling those which, In 
*our age. Induced the Holy Alliance to interfere in the 
internal troubles of Naples and Spain."— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. li. 

holy-coat, & 

Ch. Hist., Pieties, <£c. : A coat, alleged to be 
the seamless vestment worn by Jesus at his 
trial, and for which, after his crucifixion, the 
soldiers cast lots (John xix. 23, 24). Several 
exist, the custodians of each claiming that it 
is the genuine one. The exhibition of one of 
them at Treves, in 1844, and the actual wor- 
ship of the coat by some of the pilgrims who 
resorted thither in multitudes, led to a small 
secession from the Roman Church, headed by 
two priests, Rouge and Czerski. The tenden- 
cies of Rouge were towards rationalism, those 


of Czorski towards evangelical Protestantism. 
Neither rose to much power. 

holy cross, s. 

L Ch. Hist., Relics, &c. : What ia alleged to be 
the actual cros9 on which Christ suffered. 
Rufinas, Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoretus, Ac., 
relate the discovery (about a.d. 326) by Helena, 
mother of Constantine, of three erosses, with 
the inscription in Greek, Hebrew, and Latin. 
The queation which of the three was the cross 
of Jeaus was satisfactorily settled when, on 
the suggestion of Macarius, bishop of Jeru- 
salem, trial was made which could work 
miracles, and it was found that only one 
had this power. Eusebius, who was well ac- 
quainted with the parties concerned, seems 
never to have heard of these alleged discoveries. 

II. Religious Orders or Societies : 

* I. An order of Augustinian canon9, sup- 
pressed io the seventeenth century. 

2. A religious order established in 1834 in 
France. The members devote themselves to 
education and works of mercy, the brothers 
teaching boys trades, agriculture, &c., the 
sistera educating girls and visiting the sick. 

3. A society consisting of clerical members of 
the ritualistic school of the English Church. 
It was founded in 1855. 

Holy-cross day : [Holy-rood day]. 

* holy cruel, a. Cruel by being too vir- 
tuous. ( Shakes p. : All's 1 Veil, iv. 2.) 

holy-cyamus, s. 

Bot.: The Nebnmlium, a water-lily, the Py- 
thagorean -bean. 

Holy Family, s. The Infant Saviour, 
the Virgin Mary, Joseph, Elizabeth, Anna, 
and John the Baptist. A picture in which 
all or most of the subordinate personages are 
introduced is called a “holy family.” 

holy- father, s. The English rendering of 
Sancte Pater t n title used in addressing the Pope. 

holy fire, s. 

1. The fire kindled on Holy- Saturday. 
[Holy-week.] 

2. That at Jerusalem is maintained by the 
Greek and Armenian priests to be miraculous. 
At the time of its expected appearance, the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre is crowded, 
and the eagerness to light torches and candles 
when the sacred fire first appears is so great 
that it requires great energy on the part of 
the Mohammedan police to keep a semblance 
of order, and even then people are at times 
trampled to death. The liberality of the 
devotees is much excited by the alleged mira- 
culous enkindling of the holy fire. 

holy-flower, $. 

Bot. : Peristeria alata. 

Holy Ghost, Holy Spirit, s. 

1. Theol. : Literal renderings of the Greek 
ITveu/ta 'Ayioy (Pneuma Hagioyi), but ghost is 
from Anglo-Saxon gast = the breath ; a spirit, 
a ghost, and spirit from Latin spiritus = a 
gentle breath of air ; a spirit, a soul. He is 
regarded as the third Person of the Trinity, 
and He is named with the other two Divine 
Personages in the baptismal formula (Matt, 
xxxviii., 19), and the apostolic or other bene- 
diction (2 Cor. xiii. 14> He is identical with 
the Comforter (q.v.) or Paraclete (q.v.) (John 
xiv. 26). Whether he “proceeds from the 
Father alone, or from the Father and Son, is 
a question which has divided the Eastern and 
Western Churches. [Greek Crurch, Pro- 
cession.] Oq the day of Pentecost the apostles 
slid others, “were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost, and began to speak with tongues aa 
the Spirit gave them utterance ” (Acts ii. 4). 

2. Bot. (Of the form holy-ghost); Angelica 
sylvestris. 

holy grail, s. [Grail.] 
holy-grass, s. [Hierochloe.) 

holy-herb, s. 

Bot. * Verbena officinalis. 

Holy -land, s. A name applied to Pales- 
tine, because there Jesus was born, lived, and 
was crucified, and there Christianity was first 
preached. The Chinese Buddhists call India 
the holy-land, because it was the birthplace 
cf Sakya-Muni. [Holy -places.] 

holy-league, s. 

Hist. : A league, founded in 1576, to prevent 


Henry of Navarre, who at the time was a 
Protestant, from ascending the French throne. 
At hia becoming a Roman Catholic, in 1593, 
the league was dissolved and he became king 
under the title of Henry IV. The name way 
also given to a combination formed in 1508 by 
Pope Julius II. with Louis XI 1. of France, 
Maximilian of Germany, Ferdinand III. of 
(Spain, and some Italian princes, against Venice. 

* holy-office, s. The Inquisition (q v.> 

* Holy of Holies, s. 

Judaism: The inner or most eaered apart- 
ment, first of the Tabernacle, then of the 
Temple, into which none was pr emitted to 
enter but the high priest, and he only once a 
year, and then “ not without blood.” It was 
separated from the Holy Place or Outer Cham- 
ber by a veil. [Sanctum, Veil.] 

holy-one, s. Any being or person specially 
holy. 

if The Holy One , Holy One of Israel : 

Scrip. : Jehovah. The appellation is com- 
mon in Isaiah (q.v.). 

holy orders, s. pi. [Orders.] 

holy-places, s.pl. Thesite9in Palestini 
connected with the ministry and death ot 
Christ, especially those traditionally located 
within the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
The Greek and the Latin Churches both claim 
the custody of these sacred spots, the Rus- 
sians supporting the pretensions of the former, 
the French those of the latter. A dispute 
about these holy places led, in 1653, to the 
Russo-Turkish war, followed, in 1854, by the 
Crimean war. 

Holy Roman Empire, $. 

Hist. : The name given to that German e» 
pire which began under Otho I., a.d. 962. 

holy rood, s. A cross or crucifix; espe- 
cially one placed on the rood-beam in churehe# 
over the entrance to the cbaucel. [Rood.] 

Holy-rood day : A festival kept on Sept. 14, 
in commemoration of the exaltation of th« 
Saviour's Cross. Also called holy cross day., 

holy-rope. s. 

Bot. : Eupatorium cannabinum . 

Holy Saturday, s. In the Roman 
Church, the vigil of Easter. [Holy-week.] 

* holy-seat, s. The Popedom. 

“The reserving of the first fruits of all vacant 
benefices to the holy-teat.” — Clarendon: Religion £ 
Policy, ch. v. 

holy see, s. [See.] 

holy sepulchre, s. 

1. The sepulchre in which the body of Jesus 
was laid between his death and his resurrection. 

2. The traditional or other site of that grave. 

3. The Byzantine Church built at Jerusalem 
on what is by some believed to be the site of 
the sepulchre. 

H Order of the Holy Sepulchre : 

Hist. £ Her. : An order founded by Godfrey 
of Bouillon, the commanding chief, revived 
by Pope Alexander VI., in 1426, and reorgan* 
ised in 1S47 and 1868. 

holy stone, s. A kind of soft sandstone 
used with sand for scrubbing or cleaning tha 
decks of vessels. 

IT Smyth (Sailors Word-Book ) suggests that 
holy-stone was “so called from being origi- 
nally used for Sunday cleaning, or obtained 
by plundering churchyards of their tomb- 
stones, or because the seamen have to go on 
their knees to use it.” 

holy-stone, v.t. To scour or acrub with 
holy-stone. 

holy-synod, s. 

Eccles. & Ch. Hist. : A council established 
at St. Petersburg to act for the Emperor of 
Russia in ecclesiastical affairs, he being the 
earthly head of the Greek Church in Russia. 
The first president was Stephen Javorski, in 
the seventeenth century. (Mosheim.) 

holy-thistle, s. 

Bot.: Carduus marianus , called also Silbyum 
mariatium , Ac. 

Holy Thursday, s. In the English 
Clmrch, Ascension Day (q.v.); in the Roman 
Church the Thursday in Holy-week, Maundy- 
Tliursday (q.v.). Its title to sanctity is that on 
that day what the Roman and Greek Churches 
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consider the Sacrifice, and the English Church 
and Dissenters the Sacrameut of the Eucha- 
rist, was instituted* 

holy water, $. 

Ch. Hixt., Ritual, <£c.: In Numbers (viii. 7) 
we read of the preparation of a ’‘water of 
purifying," and (xix. 9) of a “ water of separa- 
tion," which is “a purification for sin." The 
custom passed with appropriate ceremonies 
into the early Christian Church. Water is 
blessed, or made “holy-water,” by any cleric 
in priest’s orders. The service may be con- 
sulted in the Rituale Romanuin, nr in English 
in Rock’s Hierurgia (eh. xiii.). In the Roman 
Church it is usual to sprinkle the altar and 
the people with holy-water immediately before 
the high-mass on Sundays, “to remind them 
that they ought to appear before God with a 
pure heart, to awaken penitential feelings, 
and to wash them from venial sins.” ( Goschlcr .) 

In the Greek Church this observance la 
confined to the first Sunday of the month. 
Holy-water is also employed whenever any- 
thing is solemnly blessed. Stonps of it are 
placed at the entrance of all churches ; into 
them the people dip their fingers, signing 
themselves with the cross with the right hand, 
touching first the forehead, then the centre of 
the breast, then the left and right shoulders, 
aaying, “ In the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” Catholics 
keep it in their houses, and use it on retiring 
to rest, on getting up, before undertaking a 
journey, or in time of temptation. [Lustra- 
tion.] 

"Clean washed In holy. water from the count 
Of things terrestrial." 

E. H. Barrett: Aurora Lcxgh, vll. 

* Holy-water clerk: The person by whom the 
holy-water is carried ; a name given to a poor 
acliolar, to whom this duty was assigned. 

Holy-water fount : The vessel containing the 
holy- water, also called the holy -water stock, 
etoup, stone, or vat. 

'• Here stands the hot 
Longfellow 

Holy-water sprinkler : 

1. A brush or bundle of twigs, &c., used for 
sprinkling the holy-water over the congrega- 
tion. An aspergillum (q.v.). 

* 2. An offensive weapon used in the middle 
ages, called also a morning star (q.v.). 

holy-week, 5. 

Ch. Hist., Ritual, <fo. : The week from Palm 
Sunday to Holy Saturday, or Easter-even, in- 
clusive. In the English Church, each day has 
a proper epistle and gospel, and the psalms on 
Good Friday are also proper. Of late the 
observance of holy- week has become general ; 
in many churches passion-music (q.v.) is 
chanted and, especially among the Ritualists, 
the services on Good Friday have direct refer- 
ence to the solemn events which that day 
commemorates. In the Roman Church the 
whole of the functions are peculiarly solemn 
and impressive ; those of Holy Thursday 
are marked by pomp and splendour. On 
Palm Sunday the Passion aeeording to St. 
Matthew is chanted, and palm-branches (or 
aprigs of willow in their stead) are blessed 
and distributed to the people (John xii. 12-15). 
Tenebrai are chanted on Wednesday, Holy 
Thursday, and Good Friday ; on Holy Thurs- 
day at high- mass two Hosts are consecrated, 
the oils and chrisms are blessed, the Host for 
Friday’s mass is carried professionally to the 
reposoir, whilst the ” Pange Lingua ” is sung, 
and, in cathedral churches and religious 
houses, the Washing of the Feet (John xiii. 
4-17) follows. On Good Friday the altar and 
sanctuary are stripped of their ornaments, 
the Passion according to St. John is chanted, 
the crucifix is unveiled and kissed by the 
clergy, kneeling, whilst the Improperia or 
Reproaches are sung, the consecrated species 
is hrouglit from the reposoir, and the celebrant 
says the Mass of the Pr a? sanctified (q.v.); on 
Holy Saturday there is the blessing of the fire, 
the paschal candle, and the baptismal font. 

holy-wells, s.pl. 

Compar. Relig. : In very many forms of faith 
water plays nnl upoitant part, and is invested 
with miraculous powers. In the Old Testa- 
ment we have the c leansing of Naaman in the 
Jordan (2 Kings v ); in the New, the man 
“blind from his birth,” who “washed and 
came seeing " (John ix.), and the “troubling 
of the water” (John v.). Horace (Od., iii. 13) 
nml Ovid (Fast., v. 300) speak of sacrifices to 
holy-wells, and Juvenal (vi. 533) mentions 


the oracular founttin of Jupiter Ammon. 
When Paganism was yielding to a purer faith, 
lawa were passed forbidding the old adoration 
at fountains; but Tylor saya (Prim, Cult., ii. 
195), ** with a varnish of Christianity, and 
sometimes the substitution of a saint's name, 
water-worship has held its own to our day. 
yt. Winifred’s Well, at Holywell, Flintshire, 
has still many votaries ; Ireland and Scotland 
am show their holy-wellfi in acores of parishes, 
and in the latter country some bush adjacent, 
bedecked with rags, testifies to the survival, 
in a mutilated form, of the rite of sacrifice. 
Bishop flail (Invisible World, bk. ii., § 8) 
bears witness to a cure wrought upon a cripple 
by the watera of St. Madera’s Well, and the 
virtue# of the “water which sprang forth under 
the hands of Bernadette at the command of 
the Virgin Mary” (lALsscrrc : Notre Dame de 
Jjturdes, liv. iii., § vii.) are boldly asserted by 
that Parisian journalist, who claims to be one 
subject among many of its miraculous elficaey. 

Cornish folk still drop Into the old holy-wells othr- 
Inirs o f pins, nails, and rag*, exacting from their 
waters euro for diseases, and omens from their 
bubbles."— Tylor : Primitive Culture, 11. 1»5. 

holy writ, a. The Holy Scriptures. 

" Scieoce severe, or word of Holy Writ.’. 

Wordsworth - Excursion, bk, Vli. 

ho’-ly, v.t. [Holy, a.) To canonize. (Mas- 
singer: Virgin Martyr , ii. 2.) 

hol -y-day, a. & a. [Holiday.] 

hom-age (ago as lg), s. [O. Fr. ; Fr. hom- 
maqe, fmm Low Lat. homaticim, kominium . 
froin Lat. homo (gen it. hominis ) = a man.] 

1. The service paid and fealty professed to 
a sovereign or superior lord ; the acknow- 
ledgment made by a vassal to his lord on 
being invested with a fee; fealty. 

•' The vassal or tenant upon iuvestlture did usually 
homage to bis lord ; openly and humbly kneeling, being 
unelrfc uncovered, and holding up his hands both to- 
gether between those of the lord, who sate before hiui ; 
and there professmg. that ‘be did become hia man. 
from that day forth, of life and liuih and earthly 
houour:’ and then he received a kiss from his lord. 


Which ceremony was denominated homagiuw, 
manhood, by the feudists, from the stated form of 
words, devenlo vester homo.'*— Blackstone : Cormnent., 
bk, ii., ch. 4. 

2. Obeisance ; respect paid uy external 
action ; deference ; respectful regard ; eourt. 

"Paying Ignominious homage to all w ho possessed 
influence In the courts.'’— Macaulay : Mist. Eng., ch. it 

3. Reverential attitude towards the Divine 
Being ; reverence ; devuutness. 

"For sothly he ue shuld have than in all his lif 
corage to siime. hut yeve his herte and imdy to the 
service of Jesu Crist, olid thereof do him homage. — 
Chaucer : The Per sot us Tale. 

«[ Homage is paid or done to superior en- 
dowments ; court is paid to the contingent, 
not the real, superiority of the individual. . . . 
The Romans did homage to the talent of Virgil, 
by always rising when he entered the theatre ; 
men do homage to the wisdom of another, 
when they do not venture to contradiet his 
assertions or call his opiuions in question. 

homage ancestral, . Homage which 
has been rendered for particular lands by the 
same tenant and his ancestors to the same 
lord and his ancestors from time immemorial. 

homage - jury, $. A jury in a court- 

baron, consisting of tenants that do homage, 
who are to inquire and make presentments of 
the death of tenants, surrenders, admittances, 
and the like. (JFfairton.) 

hom'-age (age as lg), v.t. <fc i. [Homage, s .] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To pay homage or respect to by external 
actions ; to* pay reverence to. 

2. To subject in token of reverence and fealty. 

“To her great Neptune homaged all his streams.'* 
Cowley. 

B. Tntrans. : To pay homage, respect, or 
reverence, 

” To whom Jove sometimes bentls, and Neptune kneel9, 
Miu-s homage th.' Ueyioood. : Love s Mistress, sig. D. ft 

* hom -age-a hie (age as lg), a. [Eng. 

homage ; -able.] Bound to pay homage. 

" He of Holland being homageable to uone.“— Howell, 
bk. i., $ 2, let. 15. 

* hom -ag-er (ag as lg), s. [Eng. homag(z); 
-er.] One who pays, or is bound to pay, 
homage to a superior lord ; one who holds a 
fee of another by homage ; a vassal. 

"Those which have heen homagers and tributaries 
nnto us of old time."—/ 1 , lloliand: Litnut, p. 975. 

* ho-ma’-gl-um. s. [Low Lat., from homo 
= aman,] Homage (q.v.) ; fealty 


hom dl-f a’- 90 -ae, *. pi- [Mod. Lai. novav- 
li(um); Lat. fern. pi. adj. sutf. -am*.-.] 

Rot.: Homaliads; an order of cpigyncu* 
exoguns; alliauce Cactalus. It consists <■( 
trues or shrubs with the calyx funnel-bhapcd, 
adherent, with from five to fifteen divisions ; 
petals the same number, glands present ; 
stamens in threes or sixes, opposite the petals ; 
styles, three to five ; ovary, one-celled, with 
two, three, or five parietal placentae ; ovules, 
many, pendulous; fruit, capsular or berried. 
From tropieal Africa or India ; kuowu genera, 
three ; species, thirty or more. 

ho mil' l ids, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. homali(um}j 
and Eng , &c7pl. auff. -ads.] 

Rot. : The name given by Lindley to the 
order Homaliace* (q.v.). 

ho mal'-i um, s. [Gr. optxXos ( homalos ) = 
eveu, smooth, equable, consistent ; Lat. 
auff. -turn. Named because the stamens are 
regularly divided iuto fascicles of three.] 

Rot. : The typical genus of the order Hoina- 
liaceaj (q.v.). The roots of some American 
species of llomulium are astringent, aud used 
as a remedy in blenuorrhcea. 

hom a lo no'-tus, *. [Gr. bpaXos (homa los) 
= even, smooth, and ^wtos ( notos ), vwrov 
(nohrn) = the back.] 

Pahrovt. : A genus of Trilobites, having the 
tripartite division of the dorsal crust almost 
lost. From the Silurian and Devonian recks. 

hom a lop si dae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. homa- 
Zips(i’s) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. siitf. -idus.) 

Zool. : A family of colubrine snakes, group 
Suspecta. The nostrils are close together 
and provided with valves. They inhabit tho 
rivers of Southern Asia. 

hom a-lop -sis, s. [Gr. opaXos ( homalos ) = 
even,’ smooth, and (opsis) = appearance.] 
Zool. : The typical genus of the family 
Homalopsidie (q.v.). Tiiere are small plates 
over the face and betweeu the eyes. 

hom-a-lop ter- a, s. pi. [Gr. bpaXos (homo- 
los) = even, smooth, and nrepd ( pUra ) =\vings, 
pi. of rrrepor ( pteron ) = a wing.] 

Entom. : A suborder of Diptera; the same 
as Pupipara(q.w). 

hnm-a-lo -ta, $. [Gr. opa Ads (homalos) = 
smooth.] 

Entom.: A large genus of Staphylinidae. 
Sharp enumerates 15S species as British. 

Iiom’-a rus, 5. [Gr. opaprjs (homarte) = well 
adjusted : opov ( homoit ) = together, and an 
obsolete dpw(aro) = to join, to fit.] 

Zool. : A genus fonnded by Milne Edwards 
to comprehend the lobsters. [Lobster.] 

* hom -hre (bre as her), s . [Ombre.] 

home, * hame, * hom, * hoom, s., a., & 

ad v. [A.tS. ham = a home, a dwelling ; eogn. 
with Dut. heim ; Icel. heimr = a village, heima 
= home ; Dam heim=hon\e; Sw. hem ; Ger. 
heim ; Goth, haims = a village; Gr. Kwprj 
(fcome).] 

A. As substantive : 

1. One’s own house or abode ; the house or 
dwelling in which one habitually lives ; the 
residence, dwelling, or abode of the family to 
which one belongs. 

"Pilgrims who journey afar from their homes and 
their couutry.' Longfellow: Evangeline, i. 5. 

2. One’s own country ; one’s fatherland; 
one’s native eountry. 

3. The place of constant residence the seat. 
" Flantlria, by pleuty made the home of war." 

Prior : Ode to the <Jw:en, 32. 

4. A place or state of rest or comfort; a 
future state ; the grave. 

"These that I bring nnto their latest hame." 

Shakesp. : Titus A ndronirus, L L 

5. A benevolent or charitable institution 
or establishment : as, a koine for sailors, an 
orphans’ home. 

C. Sport: The wintdng point, the finish, the 
goal, bye, &c. 

B, As adjective : ' 

] . Connected with or pertaining to one’s home 
or native country ; domestic, internal ; opposed 
to foreign : as, ?tom« affairs, home comforts, &c. 

2. Close, pointed, poignant, to the point, 
direct. 


fete, fit. fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we. wet, here, came), her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go. _ P»*. 
or. wore, w 9 lf. work, who, son; mute, cub, euro, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. ®, ce = e; ey = a. qu_kw. 
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C. As adverb: 

1. To one's home; to one’s native country 
or place of abode ; homewards. 

“Well be a day before our huahauds home.” 

Shake* p. : Merchant of Venice, lv. 2. 

2. To the point ; to the desired end or aim ; 
to the mark aimed at ; pointedly, thoroughly, 
closely, hard, fully : as, To strike home. 

** I cannot apeak him home.'’ 

Shakcsp. : Coriolanus, It 2. 

3. To the end ; fully ; to the full extent ; as. 
To drive a nail home. 

Tf 1. .fit home : 

(1) Literally : 

(a) In or about one’s own house or abode; 
near home ; not at a distance, 

( b ) In one’s own country, as distinguished 
from abroad. 

“There was peace abroad and at home." — Macaulay : 

Hitt. Eng . ch. xxiv. 

(2) Fig. : At one’s ease : as, To feel oneself 
at home. 

2. At home in or with anything: Perfectly 
conversant, familiar, or acquainted with a 
subject. 

3. To come home : 

(1) Ord. Lang. : To return to one’s own 
tome or native eountry. 

(2) Nant. : Said of an anchor when it loosens 
from the ground by the violence of the wind 
or current. 

4. To come home to a person : To reach one’s 
Conscience ; to touch a person deeply. 

5. To make one's self at home : To aet or 
conduct one’s self in the house of another as 
unrestrainedly as in one’s own home. 

* 6. To bring one's self home : To reeover 
What one had previously lost. 

home-base, s. 

Baseball; The base by which tho batsman 
stands and to which be must return after 
passing the other bases ia scoring a run. 

* home-olow, $. A well-directed, effec- 
tive, or direct blow or thrust. 

home-bound, a. Weather-bound ; kept 
fct home by extraneous circumstances. 

" Home-bound by weather or some (stated feast." 

Cotoper; The Salad. 

home-brewed, a. & $. 

A. As adj. : Brewed or made at home, as 
distinguished from that made at a brewery. 
(Said of liquors.) 

B. As subst. r Ale or beer brewed at home, 
as distinguished from that made in a brewery. 

home-circle, s. The members of oae 
“household or family ; a family circle. 

Home-department, s. That depart- 
ment of the English government which regu- 
lates the internal aflairs of the country ; it 
Is presided over by the Home Secretary (q.v.V 
[Home-office.] 

home -farm, s. A farm on the lands ad- 
joining the residence of a landed proprietor. 

home-grown, a. Grown or produced ia 
o*e's own garden or country ; not foreign. 

Home-office, s. The office in which the 
affairs of the Home-department are trausaeted. 

Home Rule, s. 

Hist, ct Polit. : The government of a eountry 
by means of an authority which has its seat 
within the country itself, the members of the 
government being elected by and from its 
inhabitants. As generally used, the expres- 
sion indicates local self-government, as dis- 
tinguished from national independence; a 
country being said to be in the enjoyment of 
Home Rule when it manages tor itself con- 
cerns which are peculiarly its owq, while 
being still subjeet to the jurisdiction of an 
Imperial Government. The term is used spe. 
eifleallyin connection with Irish polities, for 
some years previously to 1SS5 a Home Rule 
party, Composed of a section of the Irish re- 
presentatives. had existed in the House of 
Commons, and at the General Election in that 
year, fought under the new Reform Acts, it 
was largely reinforced, its number ia 1887 
being 86, or about live-sixths of the Irish re- 
presentation. Id deference to this expression 
of Irish feeling, Mr. Gladstone, as the head of 
an Administration which had been formed 
with special view to this question, brought 
forward a Bill for establishing in "Dublin a 
Parliament, with an Executive Government, 
for dealing with all affairs specially Irish. The 


measure was accepted by Mr. Parnell on 1 k»- 
half of the Home Rulers as a reasonable ful- 
filment of Irish demands, but it excited a 
great deal of opposition, not only from the 
Conservatives, but also from an important 
section of the Liberal party, and was de- 
feated by a large majority, together with a 
Bill for buying out the Irish landlords. Mr. 
Gladstone then (1S86) appealed to the country, 
and the result being unfavourable, resigned, 
and was succeeded by the Marquis of Salisbury 
When Mr. Gladstone again became Prime 
Minister, he introduced another Ilouie Rule 
Bill, which passed the House of Commune, but 
was defeated in the House of Lords. In 1894 
Mr. Gladstone resigned. 

Home ruler, $. 

Hist. : One of an Irish political party which 
aims at obtaining Home Rule for Ireland. 
[Home-role.] 

home run, s. 

1. Baseball: A run made without stopping 
at any of the first three bases. 

2. Sports: The rna or returo to the starting 
point. 

Homo Secretary, s. The Secretary of 
State for the Home department. 

home-sick, a. Longing for home; af- 
fected with home-sickness. 

home-wind, s. A term used by Long- 
fellow in connection with the Indian heaven 
towards the West. 

" To the regions of the home-wind. " 

Longfellow : Song of Hiawatha, Mil. 

home' born, a. [Eng. home , and born.] 

1. Native, domestic ; not foreign. 

“With Ao??i«6orn lies or tales from foreign lands.” 
Pope: Temple qf Fame, 465. 

2. Natural, native. 

3. Of or pertaining to the home or family ; 
domestic. 

" Fireside eujoyments. homeborn happiness,” 

Cowper : Task, tv. 140. 

homo- bred, "home -bread, a. [Eng. 
home, and bred.] 

1. Domestic, not foreign. 

“This lowering tempest of your homebred hate." 

Shake* p. r Richard II., 1. 8. 

2. Natural, native. 

"Benignity and homebred sense.” 

Wordsworth ■ To a Highland Girl. 

3. Not polished by travel; plain, artless, 
uncultivated, rude. 

home'- built, a. [Eng. home, and built.] 
Built in one’s own country. 

* home'-driv-cn, a. [Eng. home, and driven.] 

1, Driven to one's home or country. 

2. Driven, forced, or pushed in to the full 
extent : as, a homedriven nail. 

•home dwelling, a. [Eng. home , and 
dvxlling.] . Dwelling at home ; not given to 
travelling ; domesticated. 

* home-felt, a. [Eng. home, and fdt.] In- 
ward, private. 

" Such a sacred and homefett delight." 

Milton : Camus, 2S2 

* home-kcep-Ihg, a. [Eng. home, and kcep- 
ing. ] Staying at home ; not given to roaming. 
(Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona , i. 1.) 

home* -less, a. [Eng. home ; -less.] Destitute 
of or without a home ; having no home. 

"The child of misery, the outcast of society* friend- 
less, homeless, nubeloved."— Knox : Essays, No. 145. 

home-like, a. [Eng. home; -like.] Resem- 
bling or like home ; homely. 

* home'-ll-ly, adv. [Eng. homely ; -ly.] In 
a homely manner; rudely, inelegantly, plainly, 
without all'eetation. 

home'-li-ness, s. [Eng. homely; -rass.] The 
quality or state of being homely ; plainness ; 
freedom from affeetatioa ; simplicity; absence 
of polish or refinement. 

* home ling, *. A a. [Eng. home ; suff. -ling.] 

A. As subst. : A native ; ooe bora in the 
country. 

B, As adj. : Native. 

home' ly, a. & adv. [Eng. home; -ly ; Ger. 
heimlich. ] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Living at home with one, 

" And tlie enemyes of a man hen thel that ben 
homeh with him.” — Wy cliff e •' Matthew x. 36. 


2. Familiar with one, whether living at 
home with him or not. 

" With all these invu I was ritjht homely, and coia- 
muued with them Ion# and oft.”— Foxe : Hook of 
Martyrs ; Exam, of H*. Thorpe. 

3. Of plain features ; plain, not beautiful, 
not handsome. (It is not so strong as ugly.) 

” It is for funnel y features to keep home.” 

Milton: Comus, <48. 

4. Plain, as intended for home uae ; not fine 
or elegant. 

5. Without affectation; plain, simple, an- 
varnished. 

“That homely prudence the want of which has often 
been fatal to men of brighter genius and of purer 
virtue.” — Macaulay : Hat. Eng., cli xili. 

• B. As adv, : Plainly, simply, rudely, with- 
out all'eetation. 

*' There he was welcomed of that honest syre, 

And of his aged beidaine homely well.' 

Spenser . F. (J,, VI. ix. 17. 

homc'-lyxL, s. [Eng. home; second element 
doubtful.] 

Ichthy. : Eaia miraktus, the home sand ray, 
or spotted ray, a British fish. 

homelyn-ray, s. 

Ichthy. : The same as Homelyn (q.v.). 

homo -made, a. [Eng. home , and made.) 
Maile at lmine or in one's nwn country ; not 
manufactured abroad. 

ho me op -a-thy, s. [Homceopathy.] 

II For this word and others derived thero- 
from, see under HoMOiopATiiY. 

ho'-mcr (1), t cho'-mcr, s. [Heb. 

(chhomer) =a tide, a wave of the aea ; eement, 
dirt, filth, mire ; a mound, a heap ; the mea- 
sure mentioned in the definition. ]* 

Metrol. : A Hebrew dry measure containing 
ten baths or ephalis(Ezek. xlv. 14). It is men- 
tioned also in Lev. xxvii. 10 ; Isa. v. 10, and 
Hos. iii. 2. Estimates of its capacity fimaded 
on Josephus make it $6*696 gallons; founded 
on statements by the Rabbins, 44'2fe6. 

H The homer or eliomer must not be con- 
founded with the omer or ghomer (Heb. 
(ghomer) — (1) a sheaf of corn, (2) a measure) 
mentioned in the Bible only in Exod. xvi. 16, 
18, 33, 36, which was the tenth part of an 
ephah, and therefore only the hundredth part 
of the hoiner. 

hd'-mer (2), s. [IIoemother.] 

Hd~mcr (3), s. [The Greek epic poet.] (For 
def. see etym.) 

Homer’s moly, s. 

Bot. : Allium magicum. 
horn or (4), s. [Eug. Aom(e) ; - er .] 

1. A pigeon trained to fly home from distaat 
places. 

2. A home-run. ( Baseball Slang.) 

Ho-mer-ic, * Ho-mcr'-ic-al, a. [Lat. 

Homericus , from Gr. ‘OpppiKo^ ' (Jlomfrikos), 
from "O/iTjpo? ( Homeros ) — Homer.] Of or per- 
taining to Homer, or to the poems that bear 
his n.aine ; resembling the poetry or verse of 
Homer. 

Ho mer ol -o-gy, s. [Eng. Homer, the great 
Greek poet, and Gr. Aoyos (logos) = a discourse.] 
A discourse regarding Homer ; a study of the 
personality and date of Homer, and the origin 
and eliaracter of his poems. 

“ Mr. Gladstone, lu treating of Homer, or, to use hU 
own word, of Homerology."— Times, March 3, 1876. 

home -8ick-ness, s. [Eng. home, and rich- 
ness.] 

Mental Path. : A vehement desire to return 
home, wliieli sometimes atlbcts exiles, espe- 
cially the Swiss and other natives of moun- 
tainous countries. If the mental disease be 
trifled with, it affects the physical health, and 
sometimes terminates fatally. [Nostalgia.) 

* home-sock-en, s. [Hamesucken.] 

* home - speak -lhg, a. [Eng. home, and 
speaking.] Direct, plain, forcible; speaking 
to the point. 

home' spun, a. & s. [Eng. home, and spun.] 
A, As adjective : 

1. Lit. : Spun or wrought at home ; home- 
made ; of domestic manufacture. 

" Instead of homespun coifs were seen 
Good pinners." Swift ; Rauch <t Philemon. 

2. Fig.: Plain, hooely, unaffected, rude. 


boll, bo\T; pout, cat, £ell, chorus, tjhin, beneh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ing, 

-•lan. -tian = sham -tion, -sion = shun : -tion, -sion = zhun. -tious, -clous, -sious=shus. -ble, -die, Ae. = bel, d$L 
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B. As substantive : 

1. Lit. : Cloth spun or made at home. 

** Making . . . the modest apparel of ftwiMPUM." 

Longfellow : Mile* Stand ish, liL, 

* 2. Fig. : A coarse, homely, simple, or un- 
polished person. 

** What hempen homespuns hare we swaggering here ?" 

Shakes/). : Midsummer Night's Dream, lit 1. 

home stall, s. [Eng. home , and stall.] A 
homestead (q.v.). 

" [Thy] home* tall thatched with leaves." 

Cou'per . Task, 1. ML 

bome'-stead, s. fEng. home, and stead.] 

1. A native scat or place. 

2. A person’s dwelling-house, with the 
ground and buildings immediately adjoining. 

“The smouldering homestead." 

Tennyson : Princeu. V. 122. 

home'- ward, home- wards, adv. & a. 
[ A«!S. hdmweard.] 

A. As adv.: In the direction of home; 
towards home ; towards one’s native country. 

B. via adj. : Being in the direction of or to- 
wards home ; directed or turned towards home. 

“At evening la ills homeward walk." 

Wordsworth : Hu th. 

homeward-bound, a. Bound or des- 
tined for home or one’s native country; espe- 
cially applied to ships returning home from a 
foreign country, or to persons coming home 
hy sea. 

hom ieh line, s. [Gr. 6pi\\r) (homicklc) = 
a mist, a fog; suff. -me; Ger. tumichlin.] 

Min. : A variety of Barn hard ite (q.v.). 

hom' i-5id-al, a. [Eng. hamicidlf); -at.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a homicide ; murder- 
ous, deadly, bloody. 

*' The troop forth iasning from the dark recess, 

With Ao«iicida? rage, the king oppress." 

Pope: Homer; Odyssey iv. 718. 

2. Inclined to homicide : as, homicidal 
mania (q.v.). 

homicidal-mania, a 

Path. : A species of moral insanity in which 
there is an irresistible tendency to take the 
life of one or more liumau beings. Called also 
androphonomania. 

hom' l-^ide, s. [Fr., from Lat. homicidium , 
from ham o = a man, and cirdo = to kill; .Sp. 
htmecida; Ital. omicidu ; also Lat. homicidal 
a murderer, a homicide. Puttenliaiu, in 1589, 
classed this word among those then quite re- 
cently introduced into English. Another 
writer, a little earlier, ranks it among "ink- 
horn terms, smelling too much of the Latin." 
(Trench: English Past £ Present, p. 37.)] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. The act of killing a human being. 

* 2. Destruction. 

•* The homicide of names Is less than lives." 

Dry den. [Todd.) 

3. One who kills another ; a manslayer. 

** Every man's conscience is a thousand swords. 

To fight against that bloody homicide " 

Shakes/). : Diehard III., V. 2. 

II. Law : (See extract). 

" Homicide is of three kinds; Justifiable, ©acusable, 
and ielonlous. ... 1. Justifiable homicide is oi divers 
kinds : (1) Such as is owing to some unavoidable neces- 
sity, without auy will, intention, or desire, and with- 
out auy inadvertence or negligence In the party kill- 
ing, and therefore without any shadow of blame. 
(2) Homicides committed for the advancement of public 
justice are: la) Where an officer, la the execution of 
his office, kills a person that assaults and resists him. 
(6) If au officer, or any private person, attempts to 
take a man charged with felony, and i3 resisted, ami, 
In the eudeavour to take him, kills him. (c) In case 
of a riot or rebellions assembly, as has already been 
explained, (d) Where the prisoners in a gaol, or going 
to a gaol, assault the gaoler or officer, and he in his 
defence kills any of them, it Is justifiable for the sake 
of preventing an escape. ... (3) Such homicide as 13 
committed for the prevention of any forcible and 
atrocious crime is justifiable by the law of nature. . . . 
2. Excusable homicide is of two sorts; either per in- 
fortunium, by misadventure or to drfendendo, upon 
a principle of self-preservation. Homicide ptr infor- 
tunium or misadventure, is where a man doing a 
lawful act, without auy Intention of hurt, unfortu- 
nately kills another. ... 3. Felonious homicide is an 
act of a very different nature from the former, being 
the killing of a human creature, of auy age or sex, 
without justification or excuse. This may be done 
either by killing one's self or another man."— Black- 
stone: Comment., bk. iv.. cb. 14. 

* hom'-T form, a. [Lat. homo = a man, and 
forma = form, shape.] Having the form of a 
man ; in human shape. 

hom I let' ie, a. & $. [Gr. opuh-gr ocos 
( homilctikos ), from oftiAta ( homilia ) = a homily 
(q.v.).] 


A. As adjective : 

1. Pertaining to familiar intercourae ; con- 
versational, companionable, familiar. 

2. Pertaining or relating to homiletics ; 
hortatory. 

B. As subst. : [Homiletics]. 

homiletic-theology, s. The aame as 
Homiletics (q.v.). 

hom i-let'-lc-al, a. [Eng. homiletic ; -at.] 
The same as Homiletic (q.v.). 

“ These are commonly called homiletical vertue*.'— 
Wilkins: On Deal Character, pt. It., ch. vllL 

hom-i-Iet'-ies, s. [Homiletic.) The art of 
preaching, so far aa this is an art ; sacred 
eloquence ; the method of addressing an 
audience on the highest subjects which, with 
the Divine blessing, is most likely to affect 
the consciences, the hearts, and the intellect 
of the hearers. 

* hom-il-i-ar'-i um, s. [Low Lat., from Lat. 
homilia = a homily.] A collection of homiliea. 

*4 Used specially of a book of homiliea isaued 
in the eighth century by or under the auspices 
of Charlemagne. ( Moshcim , &o.) 

hom' l list, "hom'-e-list, s. [Eng. homil(y); 
-w(.] The writer or composer of homilies; a 
preacher. 

•‘ Tu this good homellst I have been ever atnhbom." 
— Beaum. * Piet. : Scornful Lady, iv. 

hom' 1 ly, s. [Lat. homilia, from Gr. op uXia 
( homilia ) = living together, instruction, meet- 
ing, assembly, a homily, a sermon.] 

Ord. Lang., Rhetoric , £c. : 

1. At first: Homilia (homily), and Jopos (dis- 
course), were used interchangeably ; then the 
former term, as Photius says, was limited to 
a familiar conversation between the preacher 
and the congregation, who questioned each 
other. 

2. In modem times: The term has often 
been used for a discourse read from a book, 
as distinguished from a discourse of one’s own 
composition. Two Booka of Homilies, to be 
read ia churches when no sermon was pre- 
pared, were published in England by authority 
ia 1547 and 1562. The first is attributed 
mainly to Cramner and the latter to Jewell. 

" HomillcJ were a third kind of readings usual in 
former times ; a most commendable institution, as 
well then to supply the casual, as now the necessary 
defect of aermoua. —Hooker. 

3. How: Often used fora simple discourse 
of the preacher’s own composition on some 
practical subject. 

4. Fig. : A tedious exhortation by any one, 
a father for instance, on some moral point. 

** As I have heard my father 
Deal out in his long homilies.'' Byross ; Cain, ii. 2. 

hom i ncs, s. pi. [Homo.] 

hom’-ihg, a. [Eng. homfe); -ing. ] Coming 
or returning home ; specifically applied to 
such birds as the carrier-pigeon, which have 
the faculty of returning home from great dis- 
tances to the place where they are reared or 
kept. 

hom - in'- 1- doe, s. pi. [Lat. homo, genii 
homing is); lem. pi. adj. suff. -icfcp.] [Homo.] 
Zool ,, <£c. ; A family sometimes constituted 
for the reception of Homo or man. Xow more 
generally called hy Prof. Huxley and others 
Anthropidae (q.v.). 

hom l-ny, s. [West Indian auhHminea = 
parched corn.] Maize hulled and coarsely 
ground, used as food wheu mixed with water 
and boiled or baked. 

* hom li ness, s. [Homeliness.) 

4 hom-ly, a. [Homely.] 

* hom' moc, s. [Hummock.] 

* hom'-mo ny, s. [Hominy.] 

ho -mo (pi. hom -i-nes), s. [Lat. = a human 
being, including a man/Voman, or child.] 
Anthropol Zool., £c. : Linnaeus’s name for 
the crowning genus of the class Mammalia. 
He makes it include two species, Homo sapiens, 
or man, and H. Troglodytes , or the chimpanzee. 
Cuvier limited liis order Bimana to man. Prof. 
Huxley also excludes the chimpanzee and 
other apes from the family Anthropidae of 
the order Primates, and relegates them to the 
Simiadm. [ANTiinoPiD.E.] 


ho mo-, hom o, pref. [Gr. op6<; (homos) =■ 
same.] A prefix used to signify samenesa, 
similarity, or likeueaa ; the opposite to he- 
tero- (q.v.). 

horn 6 car'-pous, a. [Pref. homo-, and Gr. 
Kaprro? (karpoa) = fruit.] 

Lot. ; Haviug all the fruits of a flower-hea<l 
exactly alike. (Treas. of Hot.) 

hom o-^en'-trie, a. [Pref. homo-, and Gr. 
Kforpoo ( kentron ) = a centre.) Haviug tha 
aunie centre ; concentric. 

hom -6 ^er'-cal, a. [Pref. homo-, and Gr. 
Kepicos (kerkos) = tail.] 

Ichthyology £ Palceontology : 

1. Of a tail: Equally lobed ; having equrf 

lobea. 

2. Of a fish : Having an equally-lohed tail, 
homoeereal tail, a. 

Ichthy. £ PaUeont. : The name given by 
Agaasiz to the caudal fin or tail of a fish when 
the tail, if not single, is equally divided. It 
is first known in the Magnesian limestone, 
which is of Middle Permiau age, becoming 
more common with each new formation, till 
now uearly, though not quite, all the 9,000 
known species of fish have homocercal tails. 

hom^ch' ro mous, a. [Pref. homo-; Gr. 
xpwp.a ( chroma ) = colour, and Eng. suff. -ous. ] 
Pol. : Having all the flowers oq a capitulam 
of the same colour. 

hom od -ro mous, ho-mod -ro mal, a. 

[Gr. bfioSpopos ( homodromos ), from 6 /j.os (homos) 
— same, and 8pop.os (dromos) = a course, a 
running.] 

I. Bot. : A term used when the generating 
apiral of a flower turns in the same direction 
as that of the central atein. Example, tha 
Bird-cherry, Prunus Padus. 

* 2. Mech. : Applied to levers of the second 
and third kinds, in which the power and weight 
are on the same aide of the fulcrum, and ao 
move ia the aame direction. [Lever.) 

ho moe -6-, pref. [Latinised form of Gr. 
ofiotos (homoios), anti 6/ioios ( homoios ) = li£e, 
resembling.] Like, resembling. 

* ho mce 6 - mer'- i a, 8. [Gr. o /xoio/icVu 

(homoiomereia), from o/x‘<ho? (komoios) = like, 
and fjifpis (meris) = a share, a portion.] Lik» 
jness or identity of parts ; homogeneity in. 
elements. 

" The doctrlue of homcromeria, or the similarity of 
the parts oi a body to the whole."— Encyc. Bra. (ed. 
5#th), UI. 36. 

ho moe o-mer -i-se, s. pi. [Homceomeria.) 

(See extract.) 

•* Anaxagoras of Claromensc. hom about B.c. 600. re- 
duced all origin and decay to a process of mingling 
and un mingling, but assumed as ultimate elemeuts au 
uulimited number of primitive qualitatively deter- 
in in a te substaaces, called by bim seeds of things, hy 
Aristotle elements consisting of homogeneous parts, 
and by later writers (employing a term formed from 
A ns to tel ian phraseology j , homceomeria ." — Leberweg : 
Hist. Philos., j. 63. 

ho moe o mer-i-an-ism, s. [Eng., <tc. 

homceomeria ; n connective, and suff. -Lvm.) 
The Anaxagorean system of philosophy. [Ho- 
mceomeri.e.] 

"Atomism la homaomerianism stripped of pheatk 
menal qualities." — Lewes: Hut. PhUos>jphy, i. I<>2. 

* ho- moe 6- mer ic, * ho-mca-o mer'- 

ie aL a. [Homoeomeria.J Pertaining to or 
havfag sameness of parts or elements ; sup- 
porting or receiving the doctrine of the homo- 
geneity of elements. 

ho meg om'-er-y, s. [Homceomeria.] Th* 
same as Homceomerianism (q.v.). 

“ Next, let's examine with a curious ey^ 
Anaxagoras's philosophy. 

By copious Greece termed homaomery." 

Creech - Lucretius. L Ma 

* ho moe om'-e-try, s. [Gr. bpoios (homoios) 
= like, and fiirpou (vuHron) = a measure.] Tha 
same as Homceomeria (q.v.). 

ho moe o morph -ism, s. [Homceomorph- 

ous.] The same as Isomorphism (q.v.), 

ho mce- 6 -morph -ous, a. [Gr. bpoio- 

ftopfios (homoiomorphos) = of like form : o/uoios 
(homoios) = like, and /uop<f >i} (morpke) = form.] 
The same as Isomorphous (q.v.). 

t ho mce o-p&th, s. IFr. homeopaths.] Tha 
same as Homceopathist (q.v.). 


fate, fdt, fare, ^midst, what, fall, father ; wo, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt, 
or, wore, W9if, work, who, son; mute, cub, eurc, unite, eur, rule, fuU ; try, Sjnrian. so, ce = e ; ey = a. qu = kw* 


bo moo-o-path'-ic, ho-mce o-path'-ie- 

al, a. [Eug., &c. homceopath(ie) ; -ic, -ical.] 

1. Lit. : Of or belonging to homoeopathy : 
as, homoeopathic medicines. 

2. Fig. : In infinitesimally small doses; on 
a very small scale : as, a homoeopathic measure 
of reform. 

h 5 moo-o-path -ic-al-ly, culv. (Eng. homcco- 
pat hi ml ; -ly.) In a* homoeopathic manner; 
according to the rules or principles of homoeo- 
pathy. 

ho mce-op'-a-thist, s. (Eng. homccopath(y) ; 
'•‘.si.] One who practises or believes in homoe- 
opathy ; a homoeopath. 

homceop -a-thy, s. [Gr. opoio? ( hamoios ) 
= like, similar, and nady (patke) — a passive 
state, suffering, or nddos ( pathos ) = eufiering.] 

Med. : The system of medicine which aims 
at curing diseases hy administering medicines 
which produce symptoms similar to those 
which they are designed to remove. The 
Latin dictum on the subject is “ Similia 
similibns curantur." Its founder was Samuel 
Hahnemann (1755-1S43), born at Meissen in 
Upper Saxony. In 1790, while investigating 
the operation of Peruvian bark in intermittent 
fevers, he found that a dose of the bark which 
he took produced in himself phenomena like 
those of the fever it was designed to combat. 
Pursuing his experiments, lie believed he had 
discovered a general law that like was cured 
by like, and in 1810 published his Organon of 
the Healing Art, in which he explained his 
system, calling it for the first time homoi- 
opathy. Thus to rub the affected part with 
snow is beneficial in frostbite, so are heated 
spirits of wine or oil of turpentine in burns, 
lie appealed also to the effects of vaccination 
in preventing or mitigating small-pox. This, 
however, is not curing like hy like, though 
there is a certain analogy between the 
two cases. Hahnemann and his followers 
have attempted experimentally to ascertain 
what therapeutic agent to prescribe in each 
case. Experience lias shown them that the 
doses should be exceedingly minute. The great 
majority of medical men reject the system, 
though it liaa many advocates here and ahroad. 
Homoeopathy is opposed to Heteropathy or 
Allopathy (q.v.). 

bom-ce-o-sau'-ri-a, s. pi. [[Pref. homceo-, 
and Gr. craupos (sauros), trarpa ( saura ) = a 
lizard.] 

Zool. : A genus of fossil Sanrians, resem- 
bling lizards ; two species occur in the Solen- 
hofen schist. (Larousse.) 

hom ce o-so'-len, s. (Pref. homceo -, and 
Lat. solen, Gr. <Tm\yv (soZen) = a channel, a 
gutter, a pipe.] 

Palceont. : A genus of Polyzoa, family Tulrn- 
liporida?. Homceosolen ramulosus is from the 
Upper Chalk of Lewes, in Sussex. (Morris.) 

licmce - 6 -zo - ic, hom-oi-o-zo' ic, a. 

[ Pref. homceo-, and Gr. £u>oj/ (soon) = a living 
being, an animal.] 

Phys. Geog. <£ Biol. : A term applied to zones 
or belts upon the earth’s surface containing 
similar forma of life. They are not identical 
with zones of latitude, but depend partly on 
the present climate of the regions, partly on the 
former geological distribution of laud and sea. 

H Prof. Edward Forbes constructed a map 
representing the homoeozoic belts of marine 
life. 

bom og'-a-mous, a. [Gr. opoyapog (homo- 
gamos) = married together : pref. homo-, Gr. 
yapos ( gamos ), and Eng. suff. -on.$.] 

Botany : 

1. Having all the flowers of a eapitulum 
hermaphrodite. (Lindley.) 

2. Having the stamens and pistils ripe at 
the same time. This occurs iu 7nost cases in 
hermaphrodite flowers. (1.] 

horn og-a my, hom-6-ga -mi-a, a. [Ho- 

MOUAMOUb.J 

. Botany : 

1. The name given by Sprengel and others 
to a composite plant having the flowers of the 
capitule all hermaphrodite. 

2. A term used when both stamens and pistils 
in an hermaphrodite flower were “ formed 
exactly at the same period" — i.c., came to 
maturity together. The same as Synacmy. 


Homoeopathic— homologation 


hom o gah gli a ta. s. pi. [Pref. horn#-, 
anti Mod. Lat. gnngliata ; Gr. yayyAt ou (gnng- 
glion) = a tumour under the skin.] [Gan- 
glion.] 

Zool. : A name given by Professor Owen to 
the class Articulate, from the symmetrical 
disposition of its nervous centres. The body 
presents a correspondingly symmetrical form. 
(Owen: Cornpar. Anal. Inverttbrata (1843), 
pp. 13, 14.) 

hom o-gan'-gli-ate, a. [Homooanoliata.] 

Zool. : Having a ganglionic nervous system, 
in which the ganglia are symmetrically ar- 
ranged ; of or belonging to the homogau- 
gliata. (Owen, &c.) 

"Wo flint iu fact at the lowest step of the great 
homogangllate series of the Animal Kingdom, an ex- 
tensive group of vermiform ammaU."— Owen : Inverte- 
bruta, p. inO. 

* hom'-o-gene, a. [Fr. homogkne, from Gr. 
opoyevrjs (homogenesp] The same as Homo- 
geneous (q.v.). 

" Know you the sapor pontick ? sapor styptick T 
Or. what is homogene or hefemgeue T 

lien Jomon : Alchymist, ii. 6. 

‘ hom o gen'-e al, a. [Eng. homogen(e); 
-a!.] Homogeneous. 

" Forth steps the spruce philosopher, and tells 
Of homogeneal and discordant spnnga 
And principles." Cuwper : Task, ii. 190. 

hom 6-gen e-al-ness, s. [Eng. homoge- 
neal ; -iiess.] The quality or state of being 
homogeneous ; homogeneity. 

hom-6-gc ne r i-ty, s. [Eng. homogene ; -ity. ] 
The quality or state of heing homogeneous ; 
sameness or uniformity of parts or elements. 

" I say, that it cannot but be a very strong pre- 
sumption, that Nature intends an utter homogeneity 
of matter before she fall upon her work of efformation; 
she so constantly bringing it to as perfect homogeneity 
as we can possibly discern with our senses. More : 
Antiiiote against Atheism, App. ch. U, i. 8. 

hom o-gen'-e-ous, a. [Gr. opoytiry^ ( homo - 
genes) = of the same kind; bp6$ (homos) — 
same, and yeVo? (grenos) = kind.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : Consisting or composed of 
the same or similar parts or elements ; of the 
same kind or uature ; uniform iu structure or 
elements. 

“ It was against the first principles of Nature, and 
false, that a heap or accumulation should be, and not 
be of homogeneous things." — State Trials ; Earl of 
Strafford (an. 16*0). 

II. Technically : 

1. Nat. Science : Of the same kind ; having 
a uniform nature, principle, or composition ; 
having a uniform substance or structure. 
(Loudon, Harvey, <fcc.) 

2. Alg. : A polynomial is said to be homo- 
geneous when each term contains the same 
number of literal factors ; thus, ax 2 bxy + c 3 
is a homogeneous expression. 

homogeneous light, s. 

Optics: Light purer than an ordinary lu- 
minous body can furnish. To obtain a pure 
yellow, common salt should be placed in the 
flame of a Bunsen's burner. To produce a 
pure red, ordinary light must be transmitted 
through glass coloured with suboxide of 
copper. For a pure blue, ordinary light 
should be transmitted through a glass trough 
with parallel sides. Called also monochro- 
matic light. 

Homogeneous vitreous rocks : 

Petrol. : Vitreous rocks which are apparently 
homogeneous. The microscope, however, 
shows that they enclose microliths. (Rutley.) 

hdmo-gen'-e-oiis-ness, s. [Eng. homo- 
geneous; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
homogeneous ; homogeneity. 

“ The hnmogeneoumess of the population drew even 
the foreign dement of the Church into harmony with 
the established institutions." — Gardiner & J tulhnger : 
Introd. to English But., ch. ii. 

homo-gen'-e-sis, s. [Pref. homo-, and Eng. 
genesis (q.v.). J 

Biol. : The ordinary method of biogenesis, 
that is, of the production of living matter from 
that which is itself living matter of the same 
kind. By homogenesis 1 ‘ the living parent gives 
vise to offspring which passes through the 
same cycle of changes as itself ; like gives rise 
to like.'* (Huxley : Pres. Add. Brit. Assoc., 1870, 
p. lxxvii.) It is opposed toXenogenesis(q.v.). 

hom o-gen et'-ie, a. [Eng., &c., homo- 
gcn(esis); - ctic .] Of or belonging to, or con- 
nected with homogenesis (q.v.). 
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hom'-o-gen^, *. pi. [Pref. homo-, arid Gr. 

y<w(iu> (grn/uio) = to produce.] 

Botany : 

1. A name given by Lindley, in 1839, te 
Exogens. 

2. A name given by Lindley to such exogena 
as have only one zone ot wood, however old, 
instead of annual zones. Examples, the Ne- 
penthaccic, &c. 

* hom-og'-cn-y, s. (Gr. opoyeYeia (homo' 
geneia), from opoyevy c (homogenes) =: of the 
same kind.] Joint or like nature. 

" Every part retnrneth to bU uature. or homogeny. 

—Bacon ; Mat. But., { 838. 

If The word has been revived by some bio- 
logists to signify the same as homology, but 
embodying in the etymology, in a way that 
homology does not, the idea of evolutiou. 

hom -6- graph, 5. [Gr. opos (homos) — same, 
and ypaq> u> ( grapho ) = to write. J 

1. Mil. : A system of telegraphic siguals 
by means of a white pocket-handkerchief. 

2. Philol. : A word which has exactly the 
same form as another, but is of a different 
origin and meaning: as fair, the noun = a 
market, and fair , the adjective = handsome, 
&c. 

hom-o~graph' ic, a. [Eng. homograph ; -ic.) 

1. Gcvtn. : A term applied to two figures so 
related that to any point in one only one 
point in the other corresponds, and vice 
versa ; whilst to points situated in a line in 
either correspond eollinear points in the other; 
also to rows of points, pencils of light, &c. 

2. Orthog. : Of or pertaining to homographs 
or liomogruphy ; employing the same character 
always to represent the same sound. 

hom-og'-ra-phy, s. [Eng. AomoprnpA ; -y.) 

Orthog. : The representation of each dis- 
tinct sound by a distinctive character, whici 
is employed for that souud only. 

hom-oi o-, pref. [Gr. 6 polos or opotoi 
(homoios)= like, resembling, similar.] [Homceo.^ 

hom oi op’-to -ton, s. [Gr. opoiomtaTtn 
(honwioptiitos), from d polos (homoios) = likq 
and tttuitos (ptotos ) = falling.] 

Rhet. : A figure of speech in which th* 
several parts of a sentence end with the sam« 
case or a term of like sound. 

Hom-oi-ou'-si-an, a. & s. [Gr. 6poioj<not 
(homoiousios) : from pref. homoio-, and oucria 
(owsia) = essence.] [IIomoousian.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Having a similar nature. [Homoousian.] 

2. Of or belonging to the Hoinoiousians or 
their tenets. 

B. vis substantive: 

Church Hist. (PI.): A term applied to the 
Eusebians and to the Semiariaus generally, 
from their asserting that the Son of God isofa 
substance similar to, but not the same aa, 
the Father. 

hom oi o-zo'-ie, a. [Homceozoic.] 

hom'-o-lc% s. [A mythological name (Agassiz). 
‘O/xoAinios (Homoloios) = a name of Zeus in 
Bceotia.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of the family 
Homolidfe. The bead is very spiny, with an 
advanced and denticulated projection at the 
middle of the forehead. Type, Homola spini- 
frons, from the Mediterranean Sea. 

hom-o'-li-ans, s . pi. [Mod. Lat. homol(a); 

-iaii.] * 

Zool. : The family Homolidfp(q.v.). 

hom- ol’-i-dae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. hcmol(a); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Zool. : Homolians ; a family of decapod 
crustaceans ; sub-order Anomonra ; carapace 
spiny and rostrate ; inner antennae long ; three 
middle pairs of claws long aud cylindrical ; 
the fifth short, not used in locomotion. 

hom- ol'- o-gate, r.L [Low Lat./iomolopafnm., 
sup. of homologo, fiom Gr. opo Aoycw (homo- 
logeo ) = to agree : dpo s (homos) = same, and 
Aryaj (lego) = to say.] To approve, to agree 
to, to ratify, to establish. 

ho mol-o-ga'-tion, s. [Eng. homologate); 
-ion.] 


boil, bdy ; pout, jowl; eat, 5 ell, chorus, 9 hin, benph; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, ^Cenophon, exist, ph = f. 
-dan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -§ion - zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, &c. ~ bel, d$L 
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homological— homoptera 


*1. Ord. Long.: The act of homologating ; 
ratification, approval. 

2. Scots Law: A technical expression, signi- 
fying an act by which u person approves of a 
deed, the effect of which approbatory act is 
to render that deed, though m itself defective, 
binding upon the person by whom it ia homo- 
logated. 

hom 6-log'-i cal,«. (Eng. homolog(y); - ical . ] 
Of or pertaining to homology ; homologous. 

h6m-o-l6g'-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. homologi- 
cal ; - ly .] In a homological manner or sense. 

" Homologically tills plane in nil these related epeelea 
le I— i."— liana : J tineralog. (6tll ed.J, p. 163. 

hom o lo gou' men ru s. j>l [Gr. c'^oAo- 
vouftei'a (Itamologtntmvnu) = tilings granted; 
OfiQ\oycu* (howiolvtft'f)) — to spunk the HUlllti 
language ; to agree with.) 

Sci'ip. Canon: The term used by Eusebius of 
Niconiedia regarding those hooks of tho New 
Testament, the evidence for tho genuineness 
and authenticity of which was deemed so strong 
that they were accepted at once, or at least 
without lengthened inquiry. The bonks thus 
designated were the four gospels, the Acts of 
the Apostles, thiiteen of the Epistles of St. 
Paul (that to the Hebrews nut being one), 

1 John, and 1 Peter. (Opposed to Anliloguu- 
mena.) 

bo -mol'-o-gOUS, a. (Or. oftoAoyos (homologos) 
= saying the same, agreeing: 6po<; (homos) = 
same, arid Aoyo* (logos) = a word, a discourse ; 
A<yw ( lego) = to say, to speak.] Having the 
same positioo, proportion, value, or structure; 
used in — 

|. Alg. : Having the same relative propor- 
tions or value, as the two antecedents or the 
two consequents of a proportion. 

2. Biol . . O! or belonging to parts constructed 
Opon tlie same fundamental plan. 

3. Chem. : A term applied to organic com- 
pounds differing from each other in compo- 
sition by CHo or any multiple thereof, as 
formic acid, “ HCO'OII, and acetic acid 
CH 3 *COOH are homologous. Bodies thus 
related exhibit for the most part a regular 
gradation of properties both physical and 
chemical. The chemical energy of bodies thus 
related continually decrease as their molecules 
become heavier. bodies belonging to tlie 
same homologous series exhibit for the most 
part regular gradations of boiling points and 
atomic volume. (I Tafts : Diet. Chcm.) 

4. Crystallog: Essentially the same as ia 
Geometry (q. v.). 

5. Oeom. : Applied to the paits of similar 
magnitudes, which are like placed. Between 
any two magnitudes whatever, which are 
similar, the ratio of any two homologous ele- 
ments of the same name is always constant. 

homo-lo graph ic, a. [Gr. om< 5? (Aomos)= 
same ; oA 6s {kolos)r= whole, and y pa<f>w (grapho) 
= to write.] Maintaining or preserving true 
relations or proportions of parts as to size, 
form, ice. 

bomolographic -projection, s. A 

method of laying down portions of the earth's 
surface on a map or chart, so that all the 
portions laid down shall preserve their proper 
relative size and form. 

hom-o-logue, s. [Homologous.] 

Biol. : Tlie same organ in different animals 
under every variety ol form and function. 

Tf Often used in the plural to signify parts 
presenting homology of structure. [Homol- 
ogy.] 

hom-dr-6-gy, s. [Gr. opohoyla (homologia) 
— agreement, conformity.] [Homologous.] 

Biol. : The relation between parts, results 
from them having been developed out of the 
same embryonic structures; as the arm of a 
man, the foreleg of a quadruped, and the wing 
of a bird, or the “wings" of a pteropod am! 
the tentacles of a cuttle-tish. (Darwin A 
Huxley.) 

•• nomologist of tho shell.”— 5. P. Woodward : AIol- 

fujca_(;m! ed.), p. 39. 

% Serial homology : 

Biol. : The likeness between parts which 
appear to be the moditied development of 
structures similarly repeated, as the humerus 
and femur in veftebrata, or the maxillae, 
maxilbpeds, and ambulatory limbs of Crus- 
tacea. (Huxley.) 


ho mom -a lous, ho mom al-lous, a. 

[Pref. homo - (q.w), anil Gr. aAAy/icu. (kullomai) 
= to apriog, to leap, to bound.] 

Bot. : Bending in a similar direction, as 
when leaves inserted all-round a stein tend 
to turn in the same direction. (Gray.) 

hom o-morph -a, s. [Prof, homo- (q.v.), 
and Gr. p.op<J»jj (morjthe) — form, shape.] 

Entom. : A term occasionally used for in- 
sects in which the larva is like the imago, 
except that it haa no wings. Examples, 
lleiniptera, Homoptera, Orthoptera, Ac. 

hom o morph-i§m, s. (Pref. homo-; Gr. 
floppy ( morphe ) = lorm, and Eng., Ac. sulf. 
-isw.) 

Biol. : Pesemhlance in certain external 
characters occurring in classes, orders, genera, 
Ac., which are not really akin to each other. 
A bat and a bird are not akin, yet they re- 
semble each other in having wings, borne 
hawk-moths look like Hyincnoptera ; certain 
prickly euphorbias and cacti are so much alike 
before flowering that the chief method of dis- 
tinguishing them is to cut them across and 
see if they are milky, the genera Euphorbia 
being so and the Cacti not. 

hom-o-morph’-ous, s . (Pref. homo-; Gr. 
pop4>y (morphe ) = form , and Eng. sulf. -o«3.] 

Biol. : Having the same form or appearance; 
exhibiting the phenomena of homomorphism 

(q.v.)- 

hom’ o-morph-y, «. [Homomorpha.} 

Bot. : A term used when the florets of the 
disc in a composite flower become ligulate 
like those of the ray. 

hom o ne -me se, 9 . pi. [Pref. homo-, and 
Gr. vryxa (nema) — that which is spun, yarn, 
a thread ; bu (>icd) = to spin.] 

Bot. : The name given by Fries to Algre and 
Fungi now ranked under Thallogens. 

* hom’-o ny, s. [Hominy.] 

hom -o-nym, * hom -o-nyme, s. (Fr. 

ho mo ny me, lrom Gr. bfuawtpos (homonumos) = 
having the same name : opos (homos) — same, 
and oiovjia (onuma), zEulic . form of wop a 
(onoma) = a name.] 

Philol. : A word having the same sound and 
perhaps also the same spelling as another, but 
differing in meaning; a word which represents 
more than one object, &s bear, verb, and bear , 
substantive. 

“The words Ios and Ion. which furnished a name 
for the violet hue. for a spear, and for poison. Wing 
really homony>m." — Cox: Jntrod. to Mythology, p. Iu4. 

hom-o-nym’-ic, hom o nym-ic-al, a. 

[Eng, homontpn ; -ic, -ic«Z.] Of or pertaining 
to homonyms or homonymy. 

ho mon'-y mous, a. [Gr. optow/pos (homo- 
numos). j [Homonym.] 

Philol : Having the same sound and even 
spelling, but differing in meaning ; applied to 
two or more things ; equivocal, ambiguous. 

'* Equivocal words, or those which signify several 
things, are called ftomwymeu* or ambiguous.”— ll'am.' 
Logic. 

ho-mon -y mous-ly, adv. (Eng. homony- 
mous; -ly.] In an homonymous manner or 
sense ; equivocally ; ambiguously. 

ho-mon' y my, s. [Gr. bpcjwpia (homonu- 
mia), from bputpvpo^ (homomimos).} [Ho- 
monym.] The quality or state of being ho- 
monymous ; a sameness of name with a 
difference in meaning; ambiguity; equivoca- 
tion. 

"They attribute the homonymy of the same names 
to the powers and vertues which the gods do give, and 
whereof they he the authors.”— P. Holland : Plutarch, 
p. 24. 

t homoom'-er-oiis, a. [Pref. homo-, and 
Gr. oftrjpos ( homeros ), joined together, bound.] 
Bot Joined together, compact, 
homoomerons lichens, s. pi 
Bot. : Lichens with an unstratified thallns. 
They are divided into Gelatinous lichens and 
Pictorial lichens. (Thome.) 

hom-o-ou'-si-an, a. &. s. [Gr. oMoou<noc 
(/lowiooa^ios), pref. homo-, and Gr. outria (ousia) 
= (1) that which is one’s own, one's substance, 
property ; (2) the being, essence, or true 
nature of a thing.] 

A, vfs adj. : Consubstantial, of the same 


substance or essence. Used specially, If not 
even exclusively, of the second Person of the 
Trinity whom it asserts to be of the same 
substance as the first. That this is the bei.*- 
tural view was authoritatively decided hy the 
Council of Nice iu a.d. 325, Opposed to 
lloinoiousian (q.v.). 

B, As subst. (PI.): Tlie party constituting 
the majority of the Cooncil of Nice, who held 
lioinoonsian doctrine, and established it hy a 
inajonty of votes. After iiiauifuld troubles 
ami vicissitudes [Akianism], it became the 
general faith of Christendom, and is still held 
and embodied in the symbolical books of the 
Greek, Roman, German, Swiss, English, Scot- 
tish, and other churches. The Ilomomisiaiis 
ure sometimes called from their leader Athana- 
sians. [Athanasjan.J 

* hom-op'-a-thy, s. [Gr. opoe (homos) =» 
same, and 7ra0o* (pathos) = suffering.] bymr 
puthy ; similarity of feeling. 

hom-6-pct-a lous, a. [Pref homo-; Gr. 
TreraAo*' (jKtalon) = a leaf, (mod. bot) a petal, 
and sulf. -oms.] 

Bot. : Having petals of the same kind : used 
specially of composites which have all th« 
flowers in the capitule modelled alike— i.e,, 
all tubular, or all ligulate. 

hom'-o-ptione, s. [Fr., from Gr. opo^ (homos) 
= same, and (phone) =s sound.) 

1. A letter or character expressing a like 
sound to another. 

2. A word or sound agreeing in sound with 
another, but having a different meaning and 
eveu spelling : as, heir and air , bare and bear, 
Ac. 

hom oph'-o nous, a. [Gr. op.d<J>wvos (homo- 
phonos), lrom ofto? (homos) = same, and 4>utvy 
(phone) ~ sound.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Of the same sound or pitch ; unisonous. 

2. Expressing the same letter or sound with 
another. 

II. Philol. : Agreeiog in sound, hut differing 
in sense. 

^ liomophonous words or syllables : Words or 
syllables having the same sound, hut differently 
spelt ; as, air and heir . 

ho - moph'- 6 - ny t s. [Gr. ojio^ama (homo- 
phonia) ; Fr. houwphonie.] [Homophonous.] 

1. Ord . Lang. : Sameness of sound or pitch, 

2. Greek Music : Unison of voices or iustniP 
meuts of the same character.* 

hom-6-plas -my, 0 . [Pref. homo-, and Gr 
it haa pa ( plasma ) = anything formed or 
moulded, an image ; TrAaao'w (plasso) = to 
form, to mould.] 

Biol. : The name applied by Thiselton Dyer 
to the phenomenon of plants belonging to one 
order, which, io many respects, resemble those 
ranked under another. Thus there are eu- 
phorbias which, when not in flower, might be 
mistaken for cacti, though their structure is 
really widely different. [Homomorphism.] 

hom-6-plas’-tic, a. [Pref. homo-, and EDg. 
plastic (q.v.).] [Homoplasmy.J 

Biol. : Similarly formed, presenting th® 
phenomenon of bomoplasmy (q.v.). 

t hom-op'-ter, s. [Homoptera.] 

Entom. : One of the homoptera (q.v.), 

hom op'-ter- a, s. [Nent. ph of Gr. opow 
repos (homopterus) = of the same plumage, of 
like leather, kindred; pref. homo - (q.v.). and 
irrepa (pfera), pi. of mepov (pferon) = a wing ] 

Entom. : A sub-order of Hem ipt era, having 
the anterior wings ineinbrauous throughout. 



When at rest they fold over the lower ones. 
The mouth is turned backwards, so as to spring 
from the back of the head. The antenme are 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p6t, 
or, wore, w$lf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 


small, having but few joints; ocelli present; 
females with an ovipositor of three -toothed 
blades. It is divided into three tribes, the 
Coccina (or Scale insects), the Phytophthiria 
fAphidie or Plant lice), and the Cicadaria 
(Cicadas). 

hom op'-ter-an, s. [Mod, Lat. or Gr. 

hmnopteiift) ; Eng., <fcc. sulV. -an.] 

Entom. : One of the hamoptera, 

hom op'-ter ous, a. [Mod. Lat. or Gr. 

konioptaia ) ; Eng. sutf. -ons.] 

Entom. : Of or belonging to the homoptera; 
having the wings formed as in that insect 
sub-order. 

hom or-ga na, s. (Pref. homo-, and pi. of 
Gr. opyavou ( organon ) = an instrument, a tool, 
an organ.] 

Bot. : One of two great primary sub-king- 
doms or classes into which Prof. Schultz, on 
physiological principles, divides the vegetable 
kingdom. It consists of plants having rota- 
tion (q.v.), as opposed to eyclosis (q.v.). It 
contains the cellular flowerless plants and 
some flowering plants of low organization. 

hom'-o-styled, a. [Pref. homo-, and Eng. 
styled, from style (Bot.) (q.v.) ] 

Bot. : Having styles all of the same length. 
Opposed to heterostyled (q.v.). 

hom o tax / -e-ous, a. [Eng. , &c. homotax(is); 
Eng. suff. -eo as.] 

Geol. : (See the compound), 
homotaxeous-deposits, s. pi. 

Geol. : Deposits presenting the phenomenon 
of hoinotaxis (q.v.). 

hom-6-tax l al, a. [Eng., &c. homotaxi(s) ; 
-a£.] Contemporaneous, or nearly so ; specif., 
occurring in strata occupying the same geolo- 
gical position. The same as HoMOTAXEOua 
(q.v.). 

homo-tax'-l-al-ly, adv. [Eng. homotaxial ; 
-ly.) Contemporaneously, nr nearly so ; specif., 
with reference to the geological occurrence of 
iossils in the same strata. 

"If, however, we look nt them homotaxially from 
the point of view offered by European Meioceues, they 
are Mdocene." — itewfcnis: Early Man in Britain, 
ch. it. 

feom-o-tax-is, s. [Pref. homo-, and Gr. 
rdf 19 (fasts) = an arranging.) 

Geology : 

1 . Gen. : The arrangement of strata in 
different localities, apparently in the same 
relative position in the geological series, with- 
out its being known whether or not they are 
contemporaneous. 

2. Spec. : The existence of the same, fossils, 
or many of them, in strata widely separated in 
geographical position, or at least not occurring 
together, so as to have their relative age tested 
by proved continuity, or by visible superposi- 
tion. Formerly the occurrence of such beds, 
even in remotely separated regions, say Britain 
and India, Avas held to prove the absolute 
contemporaneity of the periods at which the 
respective strata were deposited ; now it is held 
that the presumption is against their being 
quite contemporaneous ; for if the organisms 
came into being in one of the two regions, 
they would naturally take some time to spread 
to the other. Professor Iluxley, objecting to 
the use of the word “contemporaneity” in 
such cases, proposed to substitute for it 
“ homotaxis.” 

’’The use of the ward homotaxis. Instead of 'syn- 
chronism,' has not. so far as I Know, found much 
favour in the eyes of geologists. I hope, therefore, that 
it Is a love for scientific caution, and not mere personal 
affection for a bantling of my own. that leads me to 
think that the change of phrase i3 of importance."— 
Prof. Huxley r Presid. Address to Qeol. Society. [Quar. 
Jour., xxvi., p. xliii.) 

hom 6 thal -a-mous, s. [Pref. homo-, and 
Gr. 0dAa/i.os ( thalanws ) — an inner chamber.] 
Bot. : Resembling the thallus. (Used of 
lichens.) 

hom ot’ o nous, a. [Lat. homotonns , from 
Gr. b/iororos (homotonos) = of the same tone 
nr sound ; 6fios (homos) = the same, and roro? 
(foaos) = a tone ; Fr. homotone.] Of the same 
tenor or tone ; equable ; applied to such 
diseases as keep n. constant tenor of rise, state, 
and declension. 

hom-ot- 6 -ny, s. [Homotonqus] The act 
or state of keeping to the same tone ; monotony. 


homopteran— honewort 


hom ot' ro pous,ho mot ro-pal,a. [Gr. 
o/j.oTpono<; (homotropos) = of the same habits in 
life : pref. homo-, and Gr. rporroc (tropos) = a 
turn, direction ; way, manner, fashion.) 

Bot. : Having the same direction as the 
body to which it belongs, but not itself being 
straight. ( Lindley .) 

hdm -o-typ al, a. [Eng. homotyp(e); -al.] 
Of or pertaining to a homotype ; related as 
homotypos. 

hom -o-type, $■ [Pref. homo-, and Eng. type 
(q v.)0 

Biol. : One of the corresponding parts in 
serial homology. 

hom' o typ y, s. [IIomotype.] 

Biol. : The name given by Owen to what Is 
now more generally called serial homology. 
[Homology.] 

* hom ou -si an, a. [TIomoousian.) 

hom-iin'-^-on-ite, s. [Lat. homuncio (genit. 
homimeionis) = a little man, a mannikin ; 
dimin. of Aomo.) 

Eccfesiol. <£• Ch. Hist. : One of the followers 
of Photinus, hiahnp of Sirmium, who, in a.d. 
343, maintained that only the Father was a 
divine personality, that the Word of God was 
His understanding, and the Holy Spirit oneof 
His attributes. Jesns he believed to have been 
a mere man, born by natural generation, and 
adopted, on account of his pre-eminent virtue 
and piety, by God as a son. After being 
censured by the councils of Antioch, Milan, 
and two councils at Sirmium, the last under 
Arian management, he was finally deposed 
from his office, dyiug in a.d. 372. 

* hom-un'-eule, s. (Homunculus.) An Angli- 
cised form of homunculus (q.v.). (C. Reude : 
Cloister di Hearth, ch. vii.) 

*hom un'-eu lus, s. [Lat., dimin. of homo 
= a man.) A little man; a dwarf; a man- 
nikin. 

* hom'-y, a. (Eng. hom(e) ; -y.) Homelike. 

(Davies.) 

Hon., a. [An abbreviation of t H onourable 
( q.v.).] 

hohe-ken -y-a, hoh ken'-y-a, s. [Named 
after Gerh. Aug. Honckeny, a Genuau bot- 
anist.) 

Botany : 

1, Sea- purslane ; a genus of Caryophyllacete, 
tribe Alsinere. Honclcenyapeploides, the ovate- 
leaved Sea-purslane, a plant growing in Britain 
on sandy shores, is now called Arenaria(Am- 
modenia) peploides. 

2. A genus of West African Tiliaceae, now 
generally called Clappertonia. 

*honde f s. [Hand] 

* honde-brede, s, A handbreadth. 

hon-du -ras, 5. [See def.) A kind of mahog- 
any brought from Honduras, a republican 
state of Central America. 

hdne(l), * hoone, s. [A.S. han ; cogn, with 
lcel. kein ; Sw. ken = a hone ; Sansc. cana = 
a grindstone ; Dan. keen.] A Hat slab, usually 
of some description of slaty stone, used for 
giving a keen edge to a cutting- tool after 
sharpening on the grindstone. Various kinds, 
differing greatly in texture and hardness, are 
employed. Norway ragstone, water-of-Ayr, 
blue-stone, Gerinan-lione, and many other 
varieties, have a more, or less extended reputa- 
tion for their adaptation to special require- 
ments, being used either dry or moistened 
with water or with oil. The Turkey oil-stone, 
which comes from Asia Minor, is generally 
known, and is employed for imparting an edge 
to chisels, plane-bits, and all the finer varieties 
of cutting-tools. It is usually cemented into a 
slab of wood and provided with a wooden 
cover. 

“ A hone and a parer, like sole of a hoot. 

To pare away grass, and to raise up the root." 

Tusser: Husbandry; March. 

hone (2), s. [Cf. Icel. kunn — a knob.) A kind 
of swelling in tlm cheek. 

* hone (3), s. [Etym. doubtful.) Delay. 

*• With on ten hone.” Legends of the Holy Rood. 109. 

hone (1), v.t. (Hone( 1). s.) To sharpen on a 
hone : as. To hone a razor. 
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* hono (2), v.i. [Fr. hogner = to growl, to 
murmur; Norm. Fr. Aoner =■ to hum.] To 
pine ; to long for a thing ; to give vent to 
longings. 

“ Lamenting, honing, [In some ed. moaning,] wishing 
himnelfe any thing for her sake, to have opiK>rt unity 
to Bee her.”— -Burton : Anatomy of Mc!awlu>fy, p. W5. 

* hone (3), v.i. [Hone (3), a.) To delay. 

hon -CSt (h silent), a. [O. Fr. honest *, konvestc 
(Fr. honnete), from Lat. honestus = honourable, 
from honos = honour; Sp. & Fort, honesto ; 
Ital, onrs/o.] 

1. Upright; true; sincere; honourable; 
acting at all times according to the principle* 
of justice and uprightness; full ol integrity 
and probity ; trustworthy. 

" William was too wise not to know the value of an 
honest man in a dishonest ago.' ‘—Macaulay : Hist, of 
Eng., ch. xv. 

2. Characterized by honesty, uprightness, 
and justice ; honourable ; just ; proceeding 
from honourable, upright, or just motives, 

*3. Decent, fair, proper, becoming. 

” Behold what honest clothes you neiid forth to 
bleachiug.*'— Shuketp. : Merry Wives of Wimlsor, lv. 2. 

4. Chaste ; virtuous 

M 8he la pretty, and honest, and gentle."— Shakesp.. 
Merry Wives of Windsor, i. 4. 

5. Open, frank, good-lookiug ; as, au honest 
countenance. 

* 6. Fair, high, unirapeacbcd, unstained. 
'•Look ye out among you seven men of honest 

report "—Acts vi. a 

7. It is now principally useu in the meaning 
of trustworthy in dealings, business, or con- 
duct, as opposed to fraudulent or cheating. 

% For the difference betweeu honest and fair , 
see Fair. 

honest -hearted, a. Upright, true, 
sincere, trustworthy. (Shakesp.: Lear, i. 4.) 

* hon-est ( h silent), v.t. [Lat. honesto , from 
honestus — honourable.] To honour, to ad- 
vise, to ornament, to grace. 

" Sir Amorous 1 you have honested ray lodging with 
your preseuce ."— Ben Jonson . Silent Woman, i 4. 

* hon'-est-ate (A silent), v.t. [Lat. honcstatus, 
pa. par. of honesto, from konestus=z honourable.] 
To honour. 

* hon es-ta'-tion (k silent), s. [Honestate.] 
The act of honouring ; honour ; grace ; adorn- 
ment. 

" By which virtuous qualities and honestations they 
have been more happy than others in their ftjjplica- 
tious to move the mmdes of men.” — Mountagu : Do- 
i 'onto Essayes, pt. i., treat, x., § 6. 

* hon-es te-tee, * hon-es tee, s. [0. Fr. 

honestet.] Honour, virtue, decency. 

** Wedded with fortuuat honestetec.” 

Chaucer: C. T., 8,298. 

hon'-est ly (A silent), adv. [Eng. honest; -ly.] 

1. In an honourable, upright, or just man* 
ner; honourably; uprightly; faithfully. 

" Scarcely one honestly furnishes the promised coa- 
tingeut/’— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvii. 

2. Fairly, frankly, openly : as, To speak 
one’s mind honestly. 

* 3. By honest means or dealings. 

“To heap up enormous riches, honestly if he can.”— 
Knox : Winter Evenings , even. 76. 

* 4. Chastely ; modestly ; with chastity. 

hon'-est-^ (A silent), * hon est-e, * hon- 
ost-ee, * hon -est-ie, S. [O. Fr. honestet, 
from Lat. honestatem , accus. of honestas = 
lumourahleness ; Fr. hnnneteU ; Sp. hone t* 
tidad.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. The quality or state of being bonest; 
honour; honourable character or conduct; 
uprightness ; integrity; probity; justice; 
sincerity ; good faith. 

“ I’ll prove miue honour and mine honepy.* 

Shnkesp. : Comedy of Errors, V. 

* 2. Decency ; what is becoming ; love of 
what is noble and becoming. 

“It is not honesty in me to speak 
What I have seen." Shakesp. : Othello, lv. L 

3. Fairness in dealiugs or conduct. 

* 4. Chastity, modesty. 

"To layau amiable siege to the honesty ol this Ford’* 
wife."— Shakesp. : Merry U'ioe* of Windsor, li. 2 

II. Bot. : The cruciferous genus Lunaria,and 
spec., L. biennis. 

hone wort, s. [Eng. hone, and wort.) 

Botany : 

1. The umbelliferous genus Trinia (q.v.) 


boil, boy; poilt, j<5\H ; eat, gell, ehorus, ijhin, hen^h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; oxpeet, Xenophon, e^cist. -ing, 
-elan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun; -tion, -sion = zhun. -cious, -tions, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, &c. = bel. deL 
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honey— honghel 


Trinia vulgaris is found wild, though rarely, 
In the anuth of Englsnd. 

2. Sison Amomum , and the genna Sison itself. 


hon'-cy, " hon-y/hun I, s.&a. [A.S.hunig; 
led. hnnaag ; Sw. h&ning; Dan. honning; 
Dut. & N. II. Ger. honig ; II. Ger. honec; 
O. IT. Ger. honic , honac, honag, honang .] 

A. As snbstan tive. : 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : In the aame aenae as 11. 


2. Figuratively : 

(1) 0/ things: Sweetness, as of speech. 


** Tbs honey of bin lftUtfuage.’ 


*y or am muipmge. 

Shakesp. : Henry fill.. HL 2. 


(2) 0/ persons: A name of endearment, ap- 
plied specially to a female. 

•• [He] then intreats hla dear honey, for Christ/Bsnke, 
to perjure herself."— Macaulay ; But. Eng., cb. xvili. 


II. Technically: 

T. Bot. <£ Zool. : A product primarily of a 
vegetable character, in many plants existing 
at the base of the corolla, sometimes in a more 
or less elongated tube, closed at the lower 
end, called by Liimsens, on aecount of its 
contents, a nectary. Neuter bees collect it 
to store against winter, and, swallowing it 
by means of their proboscis, transfer it to a 
distended portion of the oesophagus, called 
the honey-bag. There certain chemical changes 
take place upon it. so that when placed, as it 
ultimately is, in the honeycomb, it ia not, aa 
atiirst, exclusively a vegetable product. When 
elaborated by young bees it is whiter than io 
other cases, and is called virgin honey. When 
obtained by the bees from some plants, it 
is poisonous. That which killed some of 
Xenophon’s soldiers was taken from a heath, 
Azalea ;>o ntica. Tt is sometimes called Euxine 
honey. Narboone honey owes its fine flavour 
to the Rosemary (Rosmarinus officinalis ). 

2. Comm. : Used as an article of food, but 
la apt to cloy on the appetite, ami be too 
laxative to the bowels. 


3. Phar. : Used chiefly like sugar as a 
vehicle for nauseous medicines, and as a 
remedy for coughs and colds. 

B. adjective : 

1. Lit. : Of or belonging to honey. [A.] 
(See the compounds.) 

2. Fig. : Sweet. (Shakesp. : Richard 17/., iv. 1. 


honey-badger, s. 

Zool. : The English name of Mellivora, a 
genus of Melidse (Badgers), which feed on 
honey. [Ratel.] 


honey-bag, s. The little hag within the 
body of a hee, in which the insect stores the 
honey. 

honey bear, s. 

Zool. : The English name of Pro chillis or 
Melursus, a genus of Ursidse, found in India. 

honey-bee, s. A bee that produces 
honey; spec., Apis mellifica. [Bee.] 


honey-berry, s. 

Bot. : Melicoeca, one of the Sapindaeea-. 
The wing-l«*aved honey-herry, Melicoccabijuga, 
grows in Jamaica. 

honey-buzzard, s. 

Omith.: Pernis apivora, a raptorial bird, 
fttmily Falconidte, sub -family Buteoninae. 
The male is about two feet long ; top of the 
head ashy hlue, upper parts ashy brown, 
bluish; the throat white; the under parts 
white, with brown spots; iris and feet yel- 
low. It is found in Europe, feeding on bees, 
wasps, lield-miee, moles, small reptiles, &c. 

honey-dew, s. 

1. A sweet juice generally believed to be 
exuded by plant-lice (Aphides), though some 
are of opinion that it is a direct emanation 
from the plant itself. [Aphis.] 

2. A kind of tobacco moistened with mo- 
lasses and pressed into cakes. 

honey-eaters, s. pi. 

Omith. : The family Meliphagidse (q. v.). The 
honey they eat is obtained from the flowers. 

honey flower, s. 

Bot. : Melianthus, a genus of Rutaceae. 


honey- garlic, s. 

Bot.: Notoscorduin. 


* honey gnat, s. “An insect.” ( Ains - 
worth.) It has not been identified. 


honey guide, s. 

Ornithology : 

1. Sing.: The genna Indicator, family Ciieu- 
lidflp.. Two species, Indicator major and /. 
minor , are found at the Cape. It was once 
supposed that their cry was intended to direct 
tli e natives to spots where wild honey was to 
be obtained ; but it is their own interests they 
are looking after, not those of man. Honey is 
their own appropriate food. They build bottle- 
ahaped pendulous nests. 

2. PL : The subfamily Indlcatorinse. 
honey harvest, s. The harvest nf honey 

obtained in autumn from the hive or hives. 

honey heavy, a, Heavy and aoiuewhat 
oppressive. 

'* Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of slumber." 

Hhakegp. : Julius Caitar, LL L 

honey locust, s. [Gleditschia.] 
honey lotus, s. 

Bot. : Melilotus officinalis. (Paxton.) 

honey moon, * honey-month, s. The 

first month after marriage, usually spent by the 
newly-married couple in travelling Dr visiting. 

“ A limn should keep his finery for the latter season 
of marriage, and not begin to dress till the honey-moon 
is over."— Addison. 

1 The term w said to have arisen from an 
old Teutonic practico of drioking a honey-like 
liquid, metheglin, for thirty days after mar- 
riage. Lubbock (Origin of Civil., 1882, p. 122) 
suggests that the honey-moon. “ daring which 
the bridegroom keeps his bride away from 
her relatives and friends,” may be a survival 
from marriage by capture. [Mahhiaue.J 

honey-moth, s. 

Entom. : Achroia grisdla. 

* honey- mouthed, a. Sweet and smooth 
in speech. 

*Tf I prove honey-mouthed, let my tongue blister." 

& hcikesp. : Winter's Tale, 1L 2- 

honey pore, s. 

Bot. : The pore in flowers which secretes 
honey. (Loudon.) 
honey-ratel, s. 

Zool. : Viverta mellivora. 
honey-scales, s. pZ. 

Bot. : The scales in flowers which secrete 
honey. (Loudon.) 
honey spots, s. pi. 

Bot. : The spots in flowers which secrete 
honey. (Loudon.) 

* honey-stalk, s. The flower of clover, 
honey- stone, a [Mellite.] 
honey suckers, s. pi. 

Entomology: 

1. [Honey-eaters.] 

2. The family Nectarinidse (q.v.), represent- 
ing in the New World the Cinnyridse of the 
Old. Called also Neetar-birds. 

* honey-sweet, a. Very dear. 

“ Pr’ythee, honey-sweet husband, let me bring thee 
to Staines." — Shakesp. : Henry I'., ii. S. 

* honey-tongue d, a. Smooth in speech ; 
honey-mouthed. 

* hon -ey, v.t. b i. [Honey, j.] 

A, Transitive: 

1. To cover with, or as with honey ; to 
sweeten ; to make sweet, smooth, or luscious. 

2. To speak to fondly ; to address in terms 
of affection. 

B. Intrans.: To talk fondly; to coax. 
(Shakesp. : Hamlet, iii. 4.) 

hon -ey-comb {& silent), s. [Eng. honey , and 

comb. J 

Entom., Ac. : The hexagonal cell formed by 
the hive bee for the reception of honey and for 
the eggs of the queen bee, and a habitation for 
the larva of the insect till reaching maturity. 
The teleologist points out that under the direc- 
tion of the Divine Mathematician the bee con- 
structs a cell with the maximum of strength 
and the minimum of material. Mr. Darwin 
attempted to explain the notable fact in a 
different way. (Origin of Species, ch. xxviii.) 

honeycomb moth, s. 

Entomology : 

(1) Galleria cerella, a small moth which 
does much damage io beehives, piercing the 
combs and building as it proceeds a single 


tube, covered with the excrement of the lm 
sect, sud formed of the wax on which it feeds. 
Why the bees tolerate such a foe la a mystery. 

(2) Galleria alvearia. 
honoycomb ringworm, a. 

Pathol. : A kind of ringworm. Tinea favosa, 
making the scalp look honeycombed. [Uino 

WORM.] 

hon’-cy-combed (b silent), a. [Eng. honey~ 
comb; 'td. \ 

1. Bot. : Excavated so aa to resemble tha 
aection of a honeycomb : as the receptacle of 
many Composites, and the seeds of Papaver. 

2. Firearms: Partially eaten away or cor- 
joded. 

hon-eySd, a. [Honied.] 

* hon r -cyed ness, a. [Eng. honeyed; - ness .] 
The quality or state of being honeyed ; sweet- 
ness. 

hon'-cy less, a. [Eng. honey ; -less.) With- 
out honey ; destitute or deprived of honey ; 
hence joyless. 

“ Boneylets (lava and day* did be let ]«*." 

Keats : Pot of Basil, It. 

hon’-ey sue kle, * hon-y-soc-le, s [A.S. 

kunigsucle, because honey can be easily 
suckled or sucked from it.] 

1. Bot. : The genua Lonicera. The Com- 
mon Honeysuckle is Lonicera Peridymtnum; 
the stem is ten or twenty feet high, climb- 
ing; the corolla ooe to one and a half 
inches long, dirty-red outside, and yellow 
within. It occurs in Europe and North Africa. 

A cultivated variety is common in gardens. It 
is called also Woodbine (q.v.), and bj' Milton 
Twisted Eglantine. There are many other 
species, found in North America, Europe, and 
Asia. The Trumpet Honeysuckle (L. Sewper- 
vicens) ia a native of the Southern United 
States, where it ia often called the Coral 
Honeysuckle. It bears beautiful red flowers. 
The name Honeysuckle is also given to oth*r 
shrubs, whose flowers alxmnd io honey. The 
Swamp Honeysuckle of the United States is an 
Azalea {A. ristosa). These species are very 
common in the United States. 

2. Pharm. : The leaves of the honeysuckle 
are to a certain extent fetid, emetic, and dras- 
tically purgative, its flowers fragrant and 
sudorific. 

•y Trifolium pratmse is called by sonn 
farmers a honeysuckle ; Dwarf Honeysuckle 
is Cornus suecica ; French Honeysuckle, He>hf» 
samm coronarium ; Heath Honeysuckle, 
Banksia s errata ; Virgin Mary's Honeysuckle, 
Pulmonaria officinalis; West Indian Honey- 
suckle, Tecoma capensis, Desmodium; and 
White Honeysuckle, Azalea viscosa. Not one 
of these is of the same order as the Honey- 
suckle proper. (Treat, of Bot., bo.) 

honeysuckle-tree, s. 

Bot. : Banksia aitstralis. 

hon ey- sue -kle d (kled as keld),a. [Eng. 

honeysuckle) ; -ed. ] Covered with or full 
honeysuckles. 

hon' ey-ware, s. Eng. honey, and ware.] 
Bot.: Two Algais, Alaria esculenta and 
Laminaria saccharina. 

hon' ey wort, s. [Eng. honey, and wort. So 
named from the abundance of honey in these 
flowers.] 

Bot. : Cerinthe major and C. minor, boragi- 
naceous plants, the former with purplish, and 
the latter with yellow flowers. 

* hong, v.t. & i. [Hand, v.] 

hong, s. [Canton dialectic form of Chinese 
hang = a factory.] In China the name for 
one of t#ie foreign factories or mercantile ware- 
houses in Canton. The term hong merchants 
was formerly given to a number of eight or 
twelve Chinese merchants in Cauton, who 
possessed the sole privilege of trading with 
Europeans. This privilege was abolished by 
the treaty of 1842. 

hon'-ghcl, a. [West African name of the plants 
Bot. : (See the compound). 

honghel-bush, s. 

Bot. : Adenium Honghel, so named from 
being wild at Aden, in Arabia. Tt is of the 
order Apocynacece, and has handsome red 
flowers, lt'has heen introduced into British 
hot-houses. 


fate, fht, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot* 
•r, wore, wglf, work, whd, son; mute, efih, cure, ignite, cur, rule, full; try, Sfrian. so, ce = e; ey = a; qn = kw. 


honied— hood 


'2oZ: 


hon ied, hon-eyed, a. [Eng. honey; -ed .] 
1, Lit . ; Covered with honey. 

*• The bee with honied thigh. 

That at her flow'ry work doth sing. ' 

Milton : II Pemeroso, 142. 


% Fig . ; Sweet, smooth, alluring. 
“Silken courtiers whispering honied nothings.” 
Mcutheva Arnold : Tristram A Iteult, 


U. 


fl5n'-i-t6n* 5. [Seo compound.) 


Honiton lace, s. 

Fabric: A variety of lace. &c., made by 
placing a perforated pattern upon a pillow, 
and then so twisting and interweaving the 
thread by means of bobbins, pins, snd spindles, 
as to produce the required pattern ; so called 
because made chiefly at and around Honiton, 
in Devonshire. 


ton' -or, bon -our, *hon-ure (ft silent), a. 
[O. Fr. hrmovn honeur ; from Lat. honorent, 
accus. of honos = honor; Fr. honneur; Sp. 
& Port, honor.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1, Respect, esteem, or high estimation ; 
reverence, reputation. 

** ffonsur and shame wore scarcely mors tohirn than 
light and darkness to the blind."— Macaulay : Hitt, 
Eng., cb. iL 


(1) Lit. : A lady who attends upon ths 
Queen when she appears in public. 

(2) Fig. : A name giveD to a kind of cheese- 
cake made at Richmond, in Surrey. 

7. Honors of i ran A distinction or privi- 
lege granted to a beaten enemy, as, to march 
out of ft town or camp armed, aud with colors 
flying. 

8. On or upon one's honor : A declaration 
pledging one’s honor or reputation to the 
truth, accuracy, or good faitli of a statement. 
Members of the House of Lords, when acting 
in their judicial capacity, give their verdicts 
on their honor. 

9. Honor bright t A vulgar form of pledging 
one’s houor. 

10. Honor court : 

Lain: A court held within ao honor or 
eeigniory. 

31. To do the honors: To act as master or 
mistress at a dinner, receptiou, Ac. 

honor-point, s. 

Her. : The point immediately above the 
centre of the shield, dividing the npper por- 
tion into two equal parts. 


2. Reputation, fame, good name. 

“ Mine honour U my life : both grow Id one." 

Shakesp. ; Richard II., L 1. 

5. Respect, reverence ; due veneration or 
testimouy, token, or act of esteem. 

“ And therefor# traveller* step from out their way 
To pay him honour." Byron: Churchill's Grave. 

4. High rank, dignity, distinction, position; 
exalted place or position ; the privileges of 
raak or birth. 

“Confer fair Milan, with all the tumours ou my 
brother.'' Shakesp . Tempest, 1. 2. 

5. Dignity of mien or appearaace. 

■’ Thoo art clothed with honor and majesty."— 
Psalm civ U 

6. Nobleness of mind, probity, moral recti- 
tude, personal integrity, uprightness; a nice 
eense of what is nght. 

*’ The law of honour la a system of rules constructed 
by people of fashion and calculated to facilitate their 
intercourse with one another."— Paley: Moral Philo- 
Sophy, hk. 1.. cb. li. 

7. Chastity, purity, modesty. 

“ To violate the honour of my child." 

flhaketp. : Tempest, t *. 

8. One who or that which confers houor, 
esteem, glory, position, or respect ; a sourcs 
of glory or esteem. 

"The honour of Ms profession for Integrity and 
learning,*— Burnet : Theory of the Earth. 

* 9. Aq ornament, a decoration. 

“ [He} shook the sacred honours ofhis bead." 

ftryden : Homer; Iliad i. 

10. A Title of address formerly given to 
men of rank generally, but now restricted to 
the holders of certain offices, as a County 
Court Judge. Ac. 

“ His honour and myself are at the one." 

Shakesp. Richard III., 111. 1 

11 . A verbal promise by which one pledges 
one’s self by one’s reputation to the truth of a 
statement. 

** My baud to thee, my honour on my promise." 

Shakssp.v Timon of A them, L L 

H. Technically: 

I. Cards : One of the four highest tramp- 
cards— viz., the king, queea, knave, or ace. 

2. Law : A seigniory of several maaors, held 
under one baron or lord-paramount. 

3. Universities (PL): The first or highest 
Class in an examination : as. He went out in 
honors. 

f 1 . An affair of honor: A dispute to be de- 
cided by or involving ft duel or aiugle combat. 


bon' -or, bon'-our(ft silent), v.t. [Honor, «.] 

1. To treat with reverence, veneration, or 
respect; to do honor to; to reverence, adore, 
or worship ; to act with defereuce towards, 

“Honor I by father and thy mother.”— Exod. xi. 12. 

2. To treat with politeness or civility ; to be 
respectful or polite towards. 

3. To bestow honor upon ; to ea noble ; to 
dignify ; to exalt ; to raise to dignity ; to cast 
or reflect credit upon. 

"The name of Cassius honours this corruption." 

ShaKewp . : Julius Caesar, iv. S. 

* 4. To glorify, to exalt. 

“ l will be honored upon Pharaoh, and epon all h!s 
hoBt.”— Exodus xiv. 4. 

5. To acknowledge ; tonccept; rs, To honor 
a challenge; specif, iu comm., to accept aud 
pay when due, as To honor a bill. 

hon'-or-a-ble, hon'-our-a-ble (ft silent), 
a. [Ft. honorable, from Lat. ’ ft onorab ilis ; Sp. 
honorable; ltal. o nor e vole.] 

1. Worthy or deserving of honor, esteem, 
respect, or reverence ; illustrious ; nohle ; 
estimable; distinguished. 

2. Conferring honor : ennobling. 

"The chiefs their honourable danger sought." 

Dry den . Ovid ; Metamorphoses vHL 

3. Actnated by principles of honor, pro- 
bity, rectitude, or nohility of mind ; upright ; 
just. 

4. Consistent with honor or reputation. 

“To capitulate on honourable and advantageous 

terms.*— Macaulay : J5r»**. Bng., ch. xiL 

5. Worthy of respect ; estimable. 

” Marriage is honorable in all."— Hebrews rill. 4 

6. Accompanied or performed with or as 
marks of honor, respect, or esteem. 

■ “ An honourable conduct let him have." 

Shaketp : King John, i. 

7. Proceeding from s laudable or proper 
cause; becoming; not disgraceful base or 
reproachful. 

* 8. Becoming, decent. 

“ [He! when h« plays at tables, chidas the dice 
ia Koif’urobla terms.” 

Shokesp. : Love's Labour’s Lost, v. 2. 

9. Free from taint or reproach ; honest ; 
upright ; fair. 

“As he was honorable Id all his acta, so in this that 

he took Joppe for an haven.'' — 1 -Vac. xiv. 5. 

10. Not to be disgraced. 


2. A debt qf honor: A debt, as money lost 
In gambling, which cannot be recovered by 
legal process, but the payment of which de- 
pends solely upon the honor and good faith 
of the person owing it. 

3. A point of honor: A scrunle arising from 
delicacy of feeling, on which depends ths 
course to be pursued in certain cases. 

4. Word of honor: A verbal promise or en- 
gagement by which oue pledgee hie honor or 
good faith. 

6. Court of honor: A court or trihnnal for 
hearing and determining questions relating lo 
the lawe of honor, and for deciding ou and 
correcting encroachments in matters of pre- 
cedence, coat-armor, Ac. Originally it was 
a court of chivalry. 

6 . Maid of honor i 


" Here's a Bohemian Tartar tarries the coming down 
of thy fat woman : let her descend, my chambers are 
honourable." — Shaketp. : Merry Wive*. iv. 6. 

11. Becoming, fit, or suitable for s person 
of rank or position ; suited for the support of 
a station of dignity r aa, an honorable salary. 

12. A title of respect or distinction : specif., 
a form of address, to the younger children of 
earls snd the children of viscounts sad 
barons ; of the House of Commons collec- 
tively, and hy members when speaking of 
esch other; to judges; also in America to 
members of the legislature. 

^ Right-honorable: A title given to all 
peers and peeresses ; to the eldest sons and 
all daughters of peers above the rank of via- 
couat ; to all privy councillors, aad to certain 
civic officers, ss the lord-mayor of London, 
York, or Dublin. 


bon or-a luo ness, lion our - a - blc 
n€ss (ft silent), s. [Eng. honorable', -ness.] 
The quality or state of being honorably; 
honorable nature; probity; uprightness; 
honor: eminence; fairness; respectability ; 

reputableuess. 

“The hone "rablensss or diaboaoumhleneM ot th« 
employment. — Smith: Wealth of Rattom, bk L, cb. x. 


hon'-or-a^bly. hon'-our-a-bljf (ft silentX 
adv. [Lug. honorable); -ty-1 

1. In au honorable manner; ia a maaner 
becoming a man of honor 

“The nohle lord moat honourably did uphold bL 
word.” Shokesp. . Love’s Labour's Loti. v. i 

2. With marks or signs of honor; with 
tokeus of reaped. 

"The reverend abbot. 

With all his coQrent, honourably received him." 

Shaketp. : Henry VIII., iv. *. 

3. Fairly, equitably, justly. 

* 4. Decently, becomingly. 


" Do tbi* message honour a Wy.” 

Shaketp. < TV us A ndronicus, lv. 4 

* hon'-or-an 5 © (ft silent), s. [Eng. honor t 
- ance .] The act of paying hoaor or re- 
spect to. 


**Aj honour Is In honoitrance. In him that honours 
rttber tnaii him that U honoored." — South : Sermons, 
vol. viil., eer. 9. 


hon-o-rar'-i-nm (ft silent), 5. [Lat., neut. 
of honorarius = honorary.] A fee or payment 
made to a professional man for professional 
services rendered. 


hon -dr-a-ry (ft silent), a. A s. [Lat. honora- 
r ins; fro*m honos (geoit. honoris) = honor.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. Done or made in or as a mark of hcmoT. 

“Those honorary services which are still, at a coro- 

oatioD, rendered to the person of the sovereign by 
some lords of manors." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., cb. IL 

2. Conferring honor, without gaia : as, an 
honorary office, an honorary degree. 

3. Possessing a title or holding ao office 
without receiving reward or paymeut, or with- 
out taking an active part : as, aa honorary 
secretary, ao honorary member. 

* B. As subst. : The same as Honorarium 
(q.v.). 

" The emoluments of the teacher, of which the 
greater part arises from honorarics or fees of hi* 
pupils."— Sm ith : Wealth of Rations, hk. v., ch. L 

honorary-feuds, s. pi. 

Law : Titles of nobility descendible to ths 
eldest son, to the exclusion of all the rest. 

honorary-services, $. pi. 

Law : Services incideut to grand sergeantry, 
and commonly annexed to some honcr. 

hon'-or-er, hon'-our-er{ft silent), s. [Eng. 
honor; -er.J Oue who honors; oDe who pays 
respect ; one who confers honor. 

“ Worthy honourers of their high master and 
heavenly king."— Barr ote Sermom, vol. i„ ser. 4. 

* hon-or-lf '-lC (ft silent), a. [Lat. honorificus , 
from honos (genit. honoris) = honor, snd /ado 
= to make.] Causiog or conferring honor. 

" She desires that the place of Ireland in the Empire 
be more disUuct and honorific than it has ever yet 
been."— Spectator . Oct. 16, 1881, p. 1299. 

bon -or less, hon our-less, * hon our- 
lesse (ft silent), a. [Lng. honor: dess.] Des- 
titute of or without honors ; unhonored. 

“The hugie heai>e of such as there lay elayne, 

Both numbrelease and honourleste they hume.” 
Pharr : Virgil ; dint idot iL 

* hont, v. [Hunt.] 

* boo, interj. [Ho l] Ao exclarastioo of 
triumphant joy. (Shakesp. : Coriolanus, iii. 3.) 

-hood, suff. I A.S. had = state, qnality.] la 
composition s suffix denoting quality, state, 
condition, character, and sometimes used col- 
lectively : as, manftoodf, brotherfteod, knight- 
hood, &c. It is also written -head. 

hood, * hod, * hode, s. [A.S h6d; cogu. 
with Dut. hoed = a Imt ; O. H. Ger. huat, 
hot; Ger. hut; Gr. kotvAtj (hotule) = a hollow 
vessel.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

L A soft covering for the head, worn by 
women and children. 

” She burst Into tears, drew her kv<x£ over her face ' 

— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. V. 

2. A part of a monk's cloak or gown with 
which he covers his head ; a cowl. 

•* All hoods make not mouka" 

Shakesp. : Henry VIII.. Ill L 


bob, bo^; poHt, j<S\fcrl; eat, 9eU, ehorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a^; expect, Xenophon, eyist. ph - 1 
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hood— hook 


3. An appendage to a clonk or overcoat, 
which can bedrawu over the head at pleasure. 

"The Ini-enia hod a hood, which could be separated 
from Hud joined to it ." — A rhuthnut 

4. An ornamental appendage toan academic 
gown, being a modification of the monk’s hood, 
and worn by graduates of the universities, to 
mark their degrees. 

* 5. Dress in general. 

" How couldat thou ween through thAt disguized hood 
To hide thy state 1" Spenser : F. Q., V. vil. 21. 

6. Anything more or less resembling a hood 
either in purpose or form ; the covering for a 
companion hatch, the cover of a pump, the 
upper petal or sepal of certain flowers ; a 
chimney-cowl. [Monkshood.) 

II. Technically: 

]. Falconry: The blinding cap on the head of 
a hawk to make him sit quietly on his perch. 
Said to have been invented by the Arabians. 

2. Ilydr. Engin. : The capping of the piles 
of a starling. 

3. Nautical: 

(1) One of the foremost or aftermost planks 
of a strake. 

(2) A piece of barred canvas used as a cover- 
ing for the ends of standing rigging. 

4. Ordnance : A covering for a mortar. 

5. SaddL : The leathern shield in front of a 
wooden stirrup, which serves to protect the 
foot of the rider. (American.) 

6. Vehicle s : A carriage -top which may be 
elevated or depressed at pleasure. 

hood-cap, s. 

Zool. : A name for the crested seal, Ftcm- 
matopus crUtatus. [Seal, Stemmatopus,] 

hood-end, s. A hooding-end (q.v,). 
hood-mould, hood-moulding, s. 

Arch. : A band or string over the head of a 
door, window, or other opening ; so called from 
its enclosing, as within a hood, the inferior 
mouldings and the opening itself. 

hood sheaf; s. 

Agric. . A sheaf used to cover other sheaves 
standing in shocks. 

hood-wink, v.t. [Hoodwink.] 

• hood, v.t. [Hood, s ] 

1. To dress in a hood or cow) ; to put a 
hood or cowl on. 

"Six Btatnes of stone, set in the church wall, some 
seven foot, everyone tall, h.tre head and foot, cloked 
end hooded," — Selden : Illust. to Drayton's Foly-Ol- 
bum, a. 9. 

2. To cover so ss to bsr sight ; to blind. 

" I'll hood mine eyes 

Thua with my hat, and aigh, and say. Amen." 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, it X 

3. To cover in any way. 

hood'-ed, pa. par. k a. [Hood, t>.) 

A. As jxi. par . ; (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

I. Ord. Lang. : Covered with or dressed in a 
hood or cowl ; blinded. 

II. Technically: 

1. Dot. : The same as Cucullate (q.v.). 

2. Her. : A term applied to a hawk or other 
bird of prey when, borne with a hood over the 
head. 

hooded chatterer, $. 

Ornith. : Ampelis cucullata. 
hooded-erow, $. [Royston-chow.) 
hooded-milfoil, s. 

Bot. : The genus Utricularia. {Loudon.) 
hooded seal, s. [Hood-cap.] 
hooded-snakes, s. pi. 

Zor>l. ; Elapidse, a family of viperine snakes, 
receiving their English name from the capa- 
bility which they possess of dilating the loose 
akin of the neck into a disc. Specially used 
nf the genus Naia. The Indian Hooded Snake, 
Naia trijmdians, is the Cobra. [Cobba.] The 
Egyptian Hooded Snake is Naia haje. [Naia.) 

hoo die, s. [A corruption of hooded (q.v.).] 
For dt*f. see etym. 

hoodie crow, s. [Hooded-crow.J 

hood -mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Hood, v .] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 


C. As suhst. : The act of covering with or 
as with a hood. 

hooding end, s. 

Shipbuild . ; The end of a hood or endmost 
plank of a complete strake. The hooding ends 
tit into rabbets of the stem and stern posts. 

* hood'-lcss, * hood lesse, a. [Eng. hood ; 
-less. J Destitute of or without a hood , irnving 
no hood. 

hood' lum, *. A street rowdy, originally 
one in San Fra o cisco or California. 

* hogd’ man, s. [Eng. hood, and man.] Tbs 
person blindfolded in the children’s game now 
called blindmau’s butf. 

* hoodman blind, s. Blindman’a buff, 
hood' ock, a. [Etym. doubtful ; cf. led. 

hotU. - a treasure.] Miserly, niggardly, stingy. 

(Scotch. ) 

hoo'-doo, s. A person or a thing supposed to 
cause bad luck ; the opposite of a mascot. 

lioo'-doo, v.t. To bring bad luck upon a 
persoo orao enterprise. ( Colloq .) 
hood-wink, v.t. [Eng. hood , and irinL.) 

* L Lit. : To blindfold ; to blind by cover- 
ing the eyes. 

"Oo, I nay, *ud hoodwink* hia head.”—/’. Holland: 
Ltvius, p. 19. 

II. Figuratively : 

]. To blind. 

* 2. To deceive ; to impose upon. 

" He. hoodicinked with kindness, least of all men 
knew who struck him." — Sidney. 

* 3. To cover. 

" The prire I'll hring thee to 
Shall hoodwink thla mischance.” 

Shakesp. : Tempest, tv. L 

hoof, * hof, * hofe, * huf, * hufc, s. [A.S. 

hof; cogn. with Dut. hoef; IceL ho/r ; Dan 
hov ; Sw. hof; Ger. huf.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : Tlie horny substance covering the 
feet of horses, oxen, sheep, &e. It is of the 
same substance as horns. 

” What witli their hurus and hoofs, could then them- 
selves defend." Drayton : Foly-Olbion, a. 22. 

2. Fig. : An animal, a beast. 

II. Geom. : An ungula (q.v.). 

«[ (1) To beat or jxul the hoof: To walk about ; 
to be or go on tramp. 

* (2) To be on or upon the hoof: To walk ; 
to be on the move. (Gentleman Instructed, 
p. 293.) 

T[ Obvious compounds : Hoof -beat, hoof- 
c lang, hoof-mark , } too f- print, hoof-tramp , hoof- 
tread, &c. 

hoof hound, a. (See extract.) 

A horse la BAid to he hoof-bound when he has a 
pain in the fore-feet, occasioned by the dryness and 
contraction or narrowness of the horn of the quarters, 
which straitens the quarters of the heels, and ofteu- 
tiuies makes the horse lain a A hoof-bound horse has 
a narrow heel, the sides of which come too near one 
another, insomuch that the flesh is kept too tight, and 
has not its natural extent ."— Farrier s Dictionary. 

hoof pad, $. 

Manege: A pad attached to the hoof of a 
horse to keep the foot, or the shoe of the foot 
to which it is attached, from cutting the 
fellow foot or the fetlock. 

hoof-paring knife, s. 

Farr. : A knife with a recurved blade, nsed 
for paring hoofs, to fit horseshoes thereon ; 
the sharply curved portion enables the knife 
to rfet as a scorper in the fissures between the 
frog and sole. 

hoof-shaped, a. Shaped like s horse’s 
hoof. 

* hoof, v.i, [Hoof, s.] To walk as cattle. 

hoofed, * hoved, a. [Eng. hoof; - ed .] Fur- 
nished with hoofs. 

" In IndiA, there he found boenfes whole hoofed, with 
single hornei"— P. Holland: Flinie, hk. viii., ch. xxl. 

hooF-less, a. [Eng. hoof; -kss.] Destitute 
of or without hoofs ; haring no hoofs. 

hook, 4 hok, * hoke, * hooke, s. [A.3. 
hoc, hocc; cogn. with Dut. hoak; IceL haki; 
Dan. hage ; Sw. hake; Ger. haken.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

]. Literally: 

(1) A curved piece of metal (usually) by 
which an object is caught or suspended. The 
varieties are numerous, according to the pur- 


pose for which they are Intended. The word 
Is thus used to signify — 

(a) A fishhook. 

“Therefore when we catch them with a hook, w* 
tr«ul on them to uke the hook out of thelrmoutb*.' — 
Dumpier : Voyages (an. 1MH 

(b) A curved instrument for cutting grass 
or corn ; a sickle ; a reaping-hook ; an instru- 
ment for leppiug branches ; a billhook. 

(c) An iron to aeize meat in a caldron. 

(<X) That part of a hinge which is fastened 
to or inserted in the post, having a vertical 
pin at the extremity, on which the gate or 
door hangs and turns. 

*' Break down the hooks and hinges with force, w blcl 
the gates hang by."— A'^rth : Plutarch, p. 27.; 

(2) A tool having a shape similar to any of 
the foregoing. 

( 3 ) (Jus of the projecting thigh-bones of 
caule ; a hook-bone. 

2. Fig. : A catch ; an advantage. (Slang.) 

II. Technically: 

]. Agric. : A field sown two years running. 

2. But. : A hair curved back at the point. 

3. Shipbuild. : A knee or strengthening 
frame conforming to the inner ahape of the 
vessel and supporting the bow or forward 
ends of the decks. 


11 .By hook or by crook: By some means 
or other ; in one way or a u other. 

" The apoyle of people* euiil gotten good, 

The w Inch her sire had script by hook* and crook*." 

Spenser : F. V. IL 27. 

2. Off the hooks : 

* (1) In a state of disturbance or confusion ; 
unhinged, disturbed. 

" Easily put off the hooks, and monstrous hard to b* 
pleased again."— L' Estrange. 


(2) Dead. (Slang.) 

3. To go off the hooks : To die. (Slang.) 


4. On one's own hook : On one’s own account 
or responsibility. 


hook-and butt, s. A mode of scarfing 
timber so tout the parts resist tensile strum 
to part them ; a hook-scarf. [Scarf.] 


hook-and-eye, s. An ordinary fastening 
of ladies* dresses. Made of flattened wire and 
bent to form. 


hook hacked, a. 

Bot. : The same as R uncinate (q.v.). 

hook beaked, hook-billed, a. Har- 

ing a hooked or curved beak or bilL 

hook hill, s. 

1. The hooked beak or bill of a bird. 

2. A billhook (q.v.). 

hook-hilled, a. (See the compound.) 

Hook-bill# l cuckoos : 

Ornith. : The name given by Swainson k 
Coecyzinie, & sub-family of Cuculidse (q.v.), 
They are from the tropics of both hemispheres 

hook block, s. A pulley-block strapped 
with a hook, in contradistinction to one with 
sn eye or a tail. 

hook-holt, s. A bolt with a hook-head. 
Used on board ship to fasten lower-deck ports. 

hook-hone, s. [Hook, s., 1. 1 (3).] 
hook-butt, s. [Hook- and- Butt, Scarf.) 

hook ladder, s. A ladder having one or 

more hooks at the end. 


hook land, s. Land ploughed and sowed 
every year. 

hook motion, s. 

Steam-eng . ; A valve-motion having hook* 
for backward and forward gear. (American.) 

hook-nose, s. A curved or hooked nose- 
a bawk-nose. 


hook-nosed, a. Having s curved or 
hooked nose ; hawk-nosed. 

"I may justly say with the hooknosed fellow of 
Rome there, Caesar. I came, *aw, and overcame."— 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry 1 »*., iv. a 

hook pin, s. 

Build. : An iron pin with a hooked head, 
nsed for piuning together the frame of a floor 
or roof. 


hook-rope, s. 

Naut. : A rope six or eight fathoms long, 
with a hook and thimble spliced at one end 
and whipped at the other. It is used to drag 
chain and for similar purposes. 


late, fat. Tare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
•r, wore, w<j>Lf, work, whd, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. «, ce= e; ey = a. qu = kw 
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book scarf, s. 

Carp. : [ Hook- and- bott, SoaefJ. 

hook-squid, & 

Zool. : A nauia given to the Uncinated 
Calamary fOnychotouthis), and the Armed 
Cnlamary (lCnoplo tent his), two genera of 
TeuthiU®, sub-family Oigopsin®. 

hook-tipped, a. (Sea tha compound.) 

Hook-ttypcd moths : 

Entomology : 

1. Platypteryx and Drepana, genera of the 
family of moths called Flatypterygid® (q.v.). 

2. That family itself. Six species occur in 
Britain. (Stainton.) 

hook-tool, 8. 

Turning : 

1. A hangiag-tool (q.v.). 

2. A wood-turning tool having a bent por- 
tion used for hollow work. 

ho ok -wrench, s. A form of spanner 
which has a bent end adapted to grasp a nut 
or coupling piece and turn it. 

book, v.l. & i. [Hook, $ ] 

A. Transitive: 

L Literally: 

1. To catch with or as with a hook. (AddU 
ton : Spectator, No. 108.) 

2. To fasteD with a hook or hooks : as, To 
hook a dress. 

3. To bend or curve into the form of a hook. 

4. To furnish, provide, or arm with hooka 
or hooked instruments. ( Milton : Nativity, 56.) 

1L Figuratively: 

1, To catch ; to ensnare ; to entrap. 

2. To steal. (Slang.) 

B. Intrans. : To bend or curve into the 
form of a hook. 

IT Tb hook it : To decamp : to rtm away. 
(Slang.) 

hook'-ah, hook -a, s. [Arab.] A pipe for 
smoking, having a large bowl and a long flexible 
tube, arranged so that the smoke can be passed 
through water, for the purpose of cooling it. 
(Byron : The Island, ii. 19.) 

booked, a. (Eng. hook; -ed.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

L. Bent, curved, curvated. ( Thomson : 
Whiter, 1,718.) 

2. Furnished or provided with hooks. 

II. Bot. : Curved suddenly back, at the 
point; uncate; uncinate; as the leaves of 
Mesembrya nthemum uncinatum . 

hooked-holt, s, A bolt with a lip used to 
fastea boards on to a ship's frame or a wharf. 

hooked-tool, s. 

1. A marble-worker’s chisel, the end bent to 
A right angle, and used in positions where the 
square chisel eannot ba readily employed. 

2. Wood -turning tools of tha nature of 
Bcorpers. 

3. An iron bar bent into three sides of a 
square, the third side forming a handle. Used 
In taking the twist out of a bar whila forging. 

4. A hoof-paring koife. 

hook'-ed-ness, s. [Eng. hooked; •ness.] Tha 
quality or state of being hooked. 

hook'-er (1), a. (Dut. hoeker.] 



Naut. : A one-maated merchant vessel of 
the Euglisli and Dutch waters. 


hook'-er (2), s. [Eng. hook; -er.] One who 
of that which hooks ; a thief. 

hook er'-i-a, s. [Named after Sir Win. Jack- 
aon Hooker,* the great botanist.] 

Bot, ; The typical genus of llookeriel (q.v.). 
Jlookeria limns is a tine moss found in Devon- 
shire, and H. hvte-virens grows in a bog near 
Cork. 

hook-er-i-e'-i, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. hookeri(u); 
Lat. raase. pL adj. suff. -ei.] 

Bot.: A section of Bryace® (Um-inosses), 
considered by Berkeley a distinct order of 
Muscales. They have flat, creeping, irregu- 
larly-branched stems, with reticulated leaves, 
capsules on elongated footstalks, a campanu- 
late smooth veil and a double peristome. Most 
of the species are Extra- European. 

hook'-ey, s. [Hockey.] 

hook'-hcal, s. [Eng. hook , and heal.'] 

Bot. : A name for Prunella vulgaris, more 
commonly called Self-heal (q.v.). 

hook’-ihg, pr. par., a., & s. [Hook, v .) 

A. & B. .ks pr. par. £ particip. adj. ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of fastening with a 
hook or hooks ; a curviog like a hook. 

hooking-frame, s. A frame with hooks 
upon which cloth is measured and suspended, 
being folded to and fro until the required 
quantity is readied, when it is cut off aud re- 
moved to be packed. 

*hook'-y, a. [Eng. hook; * y .] 

1. Pertaining to or full of hooks. 

2. Hooked, aquiline. 

" His hooky uuse." Hood ; Mitt Kibnanscyg. 

• hool, a. [Whole.] Perfect. (Chaucer : G. T., 
12,045.) 

hool, huil, s. [H^ll.] A hull, a covering; 
a pea or beau husk. (Scott: Heart oj Mid- 
Lothian, ch. xviii.) 

hool'-y, hool'-ie, a. & adv. (Etym. doubtful.] 

A. As adj. : Slow, cautious, careful. 

B. As adv. : Slowly, cautiously, carefully. 

" But still the mair I'm that way bent. 

Something cries ‘ Hooliei''' 

Burns : To James Smith. 

IT Hooly and fairly : Fairly and softly : care- 
fully, slowly. 

"Let the chair down, and draw It up hooly and 
fairly ; we will halloo when we are ready." — Scott: 
A nltguary, ch. vlii. 

hoon'-deo, houn-dl, hun'-di, s. (Iliad. 

hoondee , hundi.\ 

In India; A bill of exchange; a cheque 
given by a native banker on another native 
banker. It commences with an invocation of 
Ganesa, reputed to be the god of wisdom. It 
then mentions the mode and date of payment. 
It has ou it no stamp or other legal authoriza- 
tion, but its authenticity is guaranteed by cer- 
taiu mystic signs understood by the native 
bankers on either side, and by them alone. 
Hoondees are freely accepted by Europeans in 
the East, aud are rarely dishonoured. 

Hoon u man, s. [Hunooman.] 

hoop (1), * hoopc, * hope, s. (Probably an 
English word, though not found in A.S. ; Dut. 
hoef— a hoop ; Icel. a havea, a bay.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) A pliant strip of wood or metal bent 
into a band or ring. 

*• A hoop of gold, a paltry ring." 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, v. L 

(2) A combination or frame of rings or 
circles of metal, hair, whalebone, Ac., used 
to expand the akirts of ladies' dresses; a 
crinoliuc, a farthingale. 

"All that hoop’s are good for Is ... to keep fellows 
at a distance . " — Iticha rdsm : Clarissa. 

*(3) A quart pot, so called from being 
bound round with hoops or bands lika a 
cask ; of these hoops thera were generally 
three, and if three men were drinking together 
each would take liis hoop or share. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Anything curved or circular like a hoop. 

** The foul witch Sy corax, who. with age and envy 
Was grown into u hoop." Shakes}). : Tempest, i. 2. 

* (2) A share or portion of drink, [1. 1 (3).] 


H. Technically : 

I. Cooper : : A strip of metal or wood united 
at the ends and drlveD around a cask to hold 
the ataves together. They arc known as: 
Bulge-hoop, tue hoop nearest the swell of a 
cask. China or chime-hoop, or head-hoop, 
tha hoop nearer to tho end or chine. Hat- 
hoop, a thin hoop, flat on both sides. Half- 
round hoop, a hoop whose outside is the un- 
dressed exterior of the pole. Quarter-hoop^ 
an intermediate hoop between the bulge ana 
chine. Truss-hoop, a atout hoop of wood, 
used befo*e or preliminary to the final hoopiug. 

2. Nautical: 

(1) One of Ilia rings to which the weather- 
leach of a fore-and-aft sail la bent, and by 
which it slides on the mast or stay as the sail 
is hoisted or lowered ; a hank. 

(2) A band ou a wooden anchor-stock. 

3. Milling: 

(1) The enclosing case of a run of stonea. 
It stands ou tha liusk. 

(2) A metallic band around a mlll-atona. 

4. Mach. : A strap around an eccentric, 
hoop-ask, 8. 

Bot. : Celt is crass if olio. 

hoop-bee, s. 

Entom. : Eucera, a genus of burrowing beea. 

hoop-bending machine, 8. 

Cooper. ; A machine for curving hoops ; 
generally consisting of a set of three rollers 
between which the hoop is passed, the upper 
roller acting against and between the two 
lower ones, and having its lower surface de- 
pressed below the upper line of the two lower 
ones. 

hoop-coiling machine, a 

Cooper. : A machine by which split, sawn, 
or cut hoop-stuff for barrels is wound upon a 
drum so as to be secured in a coiled condition 
for shipment and use. 

hoop-cramp, s. 

Cooper. : A ring-clutch for holding the ends 
of a hoop which are lapped over each other. 

hoop-crimping machine, s . 

Cooper .: A machine forgiving the bend to 
hoop-stuff to render the hoops tractable fu 
fitting to barrels and casks. 

ho op -dressing machine, «. (Hoop 

PLAN l NO MACHINE.] 

hoop-driver, 5. 

Cooper. : A hand- tool or machine by which 
the hoops are forced ou to tha cask. 

hoop -iron, s. Fiat, thin bar-iron, 
hoop lock, 8. 

Coopering: 

1. A mode of connecting the ends of the 
split pole or slat which forms a hoop. 

2. One of the interlocking notches near the 
ends of a barrel-hoop. 

3. A fastening for the ends of hoops ; used 
in baling hay or cotton. 

ho op -petticoat, s. 

1. Ord. Lang.: [Hoop, 8., 1. 1 (2)]. 

2. Bot. : The genus Corbularia (q.v.). 
hoop planing machine, s. 

Cooper. ; A machine for thinning dowD and 
dressing the surface or surfaces of hoop-pole 
stuff, or of stuff sawed or cut for hoops. 

hoop-pole, s. A pole of ash or hickory 

for splitting up iuto hoops. 

hoop racking machine, s. 

Cooper. : A machine for forcibly beDdlng 
riven hoops to make them tractable in placing 
them around casks. 

hoop - riving machine, a. [Hoop- 

BPUmNO MACHINE.] 

hoop - sawing and hoop - cutting 
machine, s. 

Coopering : 

1. A machine in which ganged stuff Is fed 
to a gang of circular saws au l reduced to 
dimensions for making hoops. 

2. A machine which removes successively 
thin strips from the edge of a board. 

3. A machine which saws or ents hoops 
from a log, which is rotated between each 


boil, bo^; poiit, cat, 9 ell, chorus, 9 hln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ing. 

-€ian, -tian = shan. -tion, -slon = shun ; -$ion, -fffon = zhun. -tious, -slous, -clous = shus. -ble, -die, &c. = h$l, dfi. 
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cut, the tliickuess of e hoop plus the kerf ; 
the saw cutting clown into the log the width 
of a houp, and a second saw or a cutter re- 
moving the hoop eo cut. 

hoop-shaving machine, s. 

Cooper [Hoop-dressino machine], 
hoop-skirt, s. [Hoop, s., 1. I (2).] 

hoop - splaying and bending ma- 
chino, s. 

Cooper. : A machine for spreading hoop-iron 
on one side, so as to enable it to set snugly 
on the bilge, and at the same time heudmg 
the hoop to the curve of the cask. 

hoop-splitting machine, «. 

Cooper. : A machine to rive hoops from stuff 
properly prepared, 
hoop tree, $. 

Bot. : Melia semperviren*. 

hoop-withe, s. 

Bot. : The name given in Jamaica to Ritvina 
cctaiulra , one uf the Chenopodiace®. 

• hoop (2), s. [Hoop (2), v.) 

* 1. A shout, a loud cry, a whoop, an outcry. 
*' You have run them all down with hoopt audholas." 

—Btihop Parker : Jiepr. Rehear till Transposed, p. 25. 

2. A peculiar sound emitted in hooping- 
cough by a drawing in of the breath. 

* 3. The hoopoe (q. v.). 

hoop (1), v.t. [Hoop (1), s.] 

1. To bind or fasten with hoope ; to encircle 
■with hoops. 

"The three hooped pot *hall have teD hoope."— 
Shaketp. : <1. Henry IV.. iv. 2. 

* 2. To encircle, to clasp, to surround. 

'* Heuceforth thou 

Shaft hoop his body more with thy embraces." 

Shakesp. : Winter '* Tale, iv. 4. 

hoop (2), * houp-en, v.i. k t. [O. Fr. Jumper; 
cl. Goth. Au’opjon.] [Whoop.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To utter a loud cry ; to whoop, to shout. 

"And therewithal they ohriked and they houped ." 

Chaucer : C. T„ 15,406. 

2. To emit a peculiar sound by drawing in 
the breath, as iu the hooping-cough. 

* B. Transitive : 

1. To drive with shouts or cries. 

• By the voice af slave* to be 
Hooped out of Rome.'' Shakesp. : Coriolanut, iv. 6. 

2. To call hy a shout op whoop. 

hoop er (1), s. [Eng- hoop (I), v. ; -err] One 
who makes and lixes hoops for casks; s 
cooper. 

" Every tinker, tailor, hooper, ostler, be."— Martin : 
Marriage of Priests (an. 1554). 

hoop' er (2), s. [Eng. hoop (2), v. ; - er . So 
called from the hoop-haop-hoop, . . . the note 
of the bird.] (Def.) 

Ornith . : A species of swan, Cygnus /eras of 
Ray, C. musicus of Beehstein. It is found in 
the Arctic Circle, Iceland, and Scandinavia, 
visiting Britain and the rest of the continent. 
It is white with hlack feet. 

hoop'-ing (1), pr. par., a., & s. [Hoop (1), t?.] 
A, k B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act or busiuess nf making and fixing 
hoops on casks ; coopering. 

•' Kettle drums, whose eullen dub 
Sounds like the hooping of a tub." 

Butler ; Hudibras, pt. it, c. M. 

2. Found. : The iron-work around a mould- 
ing-box. 

hoop -Ing (2), pr. par., a k s. [Hoop (2), r.] 
A, & B, As pr. par . £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verh). 

C. As subst. : The act of emitting a whoop ; 
a whoop. 

hooping-cough, s. 

Pathol. : Pertussis, a spasmodic, infectious 
disease, usually of childhood (although Sir 
William Jenner suffered from it late in life), 
preceded by catarrh of from three to fourteen 
days’ duration. It sometimes terminates in six 
weeks, but often lasts as many months, although 
danger is usually over at the end of six weeks. 
Emphysema is a dangerous complication. In 
frital cases, pulmonary collapse, bronchial in- 
flammation, nervous exhaustion, and general 


debility are the chief factors. Various speci- 
fic* have been vaunted, the chief being bella- 
donna, Croton -chloral-hydrate, bromide of 
potassium, and nitric acid with glycerine. 
Roche's is the favourite emhrocation used on 
the chest and back. Boiled apples In milk, 
milk, Ac., furnish the nourishment required, 
with time and change of air. lfooping-cough 
is more fatal in some years than others, and it 
is always dangerous to treat this disease with- 
out medical advice. It depends chiefly on 
irritation of the pneumogastric nerve by some 
special germ, producing the paroxysmal cha- 
racter of the cough. 

hoo poe, hoc poo, s. [Named from their 
uote, which is ItfTe hoop rapidly and softly 
repeated; Fr. huppe.] 

Ornithology : 

1. (Sing): Upupa Epops. Thera are on the 
head two parallel rows of long feathers, form- 
ing a crest, their colours buff tipped with 
black ; the head and neck are also bull ; upper 
part of the back gray ; wings and tail black, 
live transverse bands of yellowish white on 
the wings ; abdomen, and a band on the tail, 
white. Length of the male, twelve and a half 
inches. Femals less vivid in colour. It is a 
native of Asia and Africa, whence it annually 
visits Europe. There are six species, none of 
which are natives of this country. The nest, of 
grass and feathers, is made in the holes of 
trees. Eggs live or six, lavender gray. The 
hoopoe frequents marshy places, feeding on 
insects and worms. Called also thg Hung 
bird. 

2. (PI.) : Upupid®, a family of Tenuirostres. 
They have syodactyle feet ; the outer toe is 
united, for half its length, to the middle one. 
The bill is very long, and greatly compressed. 
The plumage is generally glossed with metallic 
blue and deep green. Chief genera, Upupa 
and Promerops, from which the family has 
been sometimes called Promeropid®. 

hoord, v.t. [Hoard.] 

hoo si er (si as zhi), s. [A corruption of 
husher from their primary capacity to still 
tlieir opponents," or of who's yere ? their gruff 
inquiry when one knocks at a door. (Bartlett.)] 
A term applied to the citizens of the state of 
Indiana, in North America. 

hoot, * hout-en, * whoot, v.i. & t. [O. Sw. 

huta; Fr . houter.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To shout in derision or contempt. 
(Usually followed by at or after.) 

"I cannot wear these good things without being 

hooted a(."—Rtchardton : Pamela, lett. 24. 

2. To cry as an owl. 

•* The owls have hooted all night long. " 

Wordsworth : Jdtot Boy. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To shout or cry at in derision or con- 
tempt ; to drive with cries and shouts. 

” Hoot him out of the city.” 

Shaketp. : Coriolanut, Iv. 6. 

2. To utter in a voice like an owl. 

" He heott a sonnet or a song." 

Cotton : A Fable. 

hoot, s. [Hoot, v.] A cry, shout, or noiss in 
contempt or derision. 

•• Its assertion would be entertained with the hoot of 

the rabble."— Qlanvill : Scepsis Scientifica, ch. ix. 

hoot, hout, hoots, inteij. [Hoot, v .] An 
exclamation or interjection expressive of dis- 
satisfaction, irritation, disbelief, or contempt. 
(Scotch.) 

hoove, s. [Heave, r.] A disease in cattle, 
caused by eating too much green food, which 
inflates the stomach with gas. 

* hoove, v. [Hover.] 

hoov'-en, a. [Eng. hoove , s. ; -eti.] Suffering 
from or a fleeted with the disease called hoove. 

hop (1), * hoppe, hop pen, hou-pen, 
* huppe, v.i. [A.S. hoppian; cogn. with 
Dut. honpen — to hop; Icel. hoppa; Sw. 
hoppa ; Dan. hoppe ; Ger. hiipfen.] 

1. To leap nn one leg or foot ; to move by 
sudden and successive leaps or starts, alight- 
ing on one foot. 

" I saw her once 

Hop forty paces through the public street" 

Shakesp. : Antony <t Cleojtatra, U. 2. 

2. To skip lightly ; to move as a bird. 

"There they hop and dance a while with It in their 

beaks.”— Rigby : Of Bodies, ch. xxxvii. 


* 3. To move quickly ; to skip ; to jump. 

" To prove if any drop 
Of living blood yet in her vein* did hop.” 

Spenser ; F. q. t LL L & 

4. To walk lamely ; to limp ; to halt. 

** The limping smith observed the sadden’d feast. 

And hopping here and there, himself a Jest. 

Rut in Lis word.” Hryden V Homer ; Iliad L 

5. To dance. 

"At every bridale would he sing and hoppe." 

Chaucer; C. T. t 4,674. 

hop (2), v.t. k i. [Hop (2), a.] 

A. Trans. : To inix or compose with hops. 

"Malt-drink not much hopj>ed, jK»aaet-driuk«. amf. 
In general, whatever relaxetb, have the same ellect.”— 
Arbuthnot: On Aliment i, ch. v., j2«. 

B, Intrans .: To pick hops: as, To go 
hopping. 

hop (1), *. [Hop (1), v .) 

1. A jump, spring, or light leap on one foot. 

2. A dance, a dancing party. (Colloquial.) 

TI Hop, step, and a jump: A game in which 

those engaged endeavour to cover as much 
grouud as possible with a hop, a stride, and ft 
jump. 

hop (2), hoppe, s, [Dut. hop , hoppe; O. EL 
Ger. hopfo; M. H. Ger. hop fen ; N. LL Ger. 
hopfen. ] 

A. As substantive: 

1. Botany : 

(1) (Sing.): Humulus Lupulus, the only 
known species of the genus Humulus (q.v.t 
The root, which is perennial, annually sends 
forth long, weak, rough, twining stems. The 
leaves somewhat resemble thoec of the vine, 
but are rougher, each pair with two curved 
stipules ; the flowers are dioecious, the males, 
which are iu axillary panicles, have five sepals, 
no petals, and five stamens ; the females are 
in coues or catkins consisting of concave 
scales, each with a pair of nnuute flowers 
f(2)]. It has sn aromatic odour, sent forth 
by glands containing a resinous secretion. 
The hop is a native of Europe, and of soma 
parts of Asia, but doubtfully of North America, 
although it has been widely introduced here. 
It is extensively cultivated in the United 
States, particularly in New York ; and still 
more largely in England, Germany, and some 
other European couutries. Its industrial use 
is to give the hitter flavor to beer, it beiog 
largely consumed in hrewing. It was known 
to the Romans as Lupus salictarius. They ate 
the young shoots as we eat asparagus. This is 
still done by many country people in Europe. 
Packets of it put in pillows have a narcotic 
effect, and tend to induce sleep. It is some- 
times prescribed as a tonic. The roots are 
used as a substitute for sarsaparilla. 

% Bryonia dioica [Bryony] is sometimes 
called Wild Hop. The native hop of Australia 
is (1) Dodoncea, the seed vessels of which are 
there used in the manufacture of beer ; (2) 
Davicsia Icctifolia. 

(2) (PI.); The mature coues of the hop; 
hop heads. 

2. Brewing (chiefly in the pi.) : Hops are 
boiled with the wort in brewing beer. They 
impart a bitter taste and aromatic flavour, 
aad prevent fermentation from heing too rapid. 
They owe their effect to a chemical principle 
called Lupuline (q.v.). 

3. Phar. : Lupulus. The dried catkins of the 
female plaut of Humulus Lupulus, the corifmon 
hop. It is used to prepare I nfu&um Lupuli, 
Infusion of Hop; Tinctura Lupuli , Tincture of 
Hop, and Extractum Lupuli, Extract of Hop. 
Hops are tonic and stomachic, and slightly 
narcotic ; with malt they form the materials 
from which beer is, or should bs, made. 

B. As adj. : Of or belonging to the plant 
described under A. 1., or any one akin to it. 

TI Oil of hops : 

Chem. £ Comm . : A green light acrid oil, 
obtained by subjecting hopheads to pressure. 

hop -back, $. 

Brewing: The vessel beneath the copper 
which receives the infusion of malt and hops, 
and lias a perforated bottom which strains off 
the hops from the unfermented beer. 

hop-bind, s. [Hopbine.] 

hop-dryer, s. A chamber in which hops 
are artificially dried. A tilting drying-frame 
ruus on a track extending through the drying 
and store rooms, so that the hops, after 
drying above the furnac# in the former room 
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may be deposited iu the latter. Also called 
&u oast, or hop-kiln. 

hop-factor, s. A dealer iu hops ; aaales* 
man of hops. 

bop- flea, s. 

Entom. <£ Agric. : Haltica concinna , a small 
leaping beetle, the larva of which ie very 
destructive to hops. [Haltica.] 

hop fly, s. 

Entom. £ Agric. : Aphis hnmuli, a species 
of plant louse which sometimes infests hop 
plantations to such an extent as seriously to 
damage the crop. 

hop- frame, s. 

Agric. : A trellis on which hops are sup- 
ported while growing. Hops are usually 
grown on poles, which are pulled out of the 
ground and laid across trestles for the con- 
venience of the hop-pickers. Hop-frames are 
sometimes made to recline to bring them 
within reach of the pickers. 

hop frog-fly, hop ft-oth fly, s. 

Entom. & Agric. : A small huinopterous 
insect, Aphrophora interrupta, destructive to 
hop plantations. The resemblance to a frog 
is in the form, the term froth refers to the 
substance in which the larva is enveloped. 

hop - garden, hop - yard, s. A hop- 
ground. The former expression is in use in the 
south of England ; the latter, in the Midlands. 

hop-ground, s. A field or enclosure 
where hops are cultivated ; a hop-farm. 

" The hops; rounds of Kent would he ft* the vineyards 
ol tb© Neckar.''— Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. xv. 

* bop -harlot, s. [Haphablot.] 
bop-hornbeam, $. [Hornbeam.] 
hop-kiln, 5. A kiln for drying hops, 
hop-medick, $. 

Bot. : Mcdicago lupulina. 
hop-mildew, s. 

Bot. £ Agric. : A mildew produced in the 
hop by a minute fungus, Spheerotheea or Ery- 
tipke Castagnei. It has coloured appendicles. 

hop-o’-my-thumb, s. A very diminu- 
tive person ; a dwarf. 

hop-picker, $. One who is employed to 
pick or gather hops. 

hop-picking, s. [Hopping (2), s.] 

bop-pocket, s. A bag or wrapper made 
of coarse material for contaiuiug hups ; the 
pocket contains 1£ to 2 cwts. 

hop-pole, s. 

Husbandry : A training-pole for hops. It 
consists of little but a simple sapling or trunk 
of one of the lighter trees, usually the sweet 
Chestnut, ash, aud alder. 

hop-press, s. 

Brewing: A machine for expressing the 
liquid from hops after boiling. 

hop -scotch, s. A children's game, in 
which a stone is driven, by the foot of a person 
bopping on one foot, from one compartment 
to another of a figure drawn or scotched on 
the ground. 

“ Alter wards Hogarth and Scott played at hopscotch 
In the townhall." — Thackeray : English Humourists , 
lect. v. 

hop-setter, $. One who plants hops ; an 
instrument for setting hops. 

hop-trefoil, s. 

Bot. : Trifolium procumbens , a trefoil with 
large dense hop-like heads of flowers, bright 
yellow flowers, and the standard striate when 
old. It is frequent in Britain in dry pastures, 
and at the borders of fields. 

hop-yard, s. [Hop-gabden.] 

hop -bine, s. [Eng. hop (2), and bine.) The 
climbing stem of the hop plant. 

hope (I), s. [A.S. hopa = hope, hopian = to 
hope ; eogn. with Dut. hoop — hope, hopen = 
to hope ; Dan. haab = hope, haabe ~ to hope ; 
8w. hopp = hope, hoppas = to hope ; Ger. 
hoffen = to hope, hoffnung = hope ; Lat. cupio 
= to desire.] 

1. An anxious desire or expectation of some- 
thing ; a desire o»* looking forward for some 
good. 

M Hope is the encouragement given to desire.”— Co- 
gan : On the Passions, ch. li., § 3. 


2. Confidence in a future event, or in the 
future conduct of any person. 

" Blessed is he who Is not fallen from his hope In the 
LoTil/'—Eccletiasticus xlv. 2. 

3. That which gives hope ; one who or that 
which furnishes ground for expectation, trust, 
or confidence, as an agent by which some- 
thing desired may or can be effected ; that iu 
which one confides. 

"Their bravest hope, hold Hector." 

bhukesp. : /tape of Lucrece, 1,430. 

4. That which is hoped for; the object of 
one’a hopes or desires. 

" Lavlnla in thine elder brother's hope ** 

Shakes p. : Titus Andronicut, 1L 1. 

* 5. Expectation of any kind, even of fear. 

*■ By how much better than my word I am, 

By so much shall 1 falsify men's hopes. ” 

Shaketp. . 1 Henry IV., 1. 2. 

% Hope is simply a presentiment; it may 
vary in degree, more according to the temper 
of the mind than the nature of. the circum- 
stances ; some hope where there is no ground 
for hope, aud others despair where they might 
hope : expectation is a conviction that excludes 
doubt ; we expect in proportion as that convic- 
tion is positive ; we hopt that which may be 
or can possibly be ; we expect that which must 
be or which ought to be. Trust and confi- 
dence agree with hope in regard to the objects 
anticipated ; they agree with expectation in re- 
gard to the certainty of the anticipation. 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

Hope mission, s. 

Ecclesiol. : A religious sect appearing in the 
Registrar General's returns. 

hope, v.i. & t. [Hope, s.] 

A. Intrans. : To have confidence; to trust 
with confidence. 

"Why are thou so cast down, 0 my soul 1 and why 
art thou ao disquieted within me? Hope thuti m 
God.”— Ptalm xin. IL 

B. Transitiw : 

1. To expect with desire ; to look forward 
to with hope. 

■* We hope no other from your majesty.” 

Shakcsp. : 2 Henry IV., V. 2. 

* 2. To expect ; to fear. 

" Our manciple 1 hope he wol be deed.' 

Chaucer . C. T. t 4.027. 

3. To entertain hopes ; to look forward with 
hope to the obtaining of something. 

11 Those that valuiy hoped kiud heaven would wink.” 
Lryden : Astrcea Redux, 1S5. 

hope (2), s. [See def.] A troop ; only in the 
phrase, a forlorn hope, from the Dutch verloren 
hoop. 

hope (3), $. [Icel. hdp = an inlet.] 

1. An inlet ; a small haven or bay ; a creek. 

2. A sloping plain hetween the ridges of 
mountains ; it occurs frequently as the second 
element in place-names, as East hope. 

Hope diamond, s. A blue-white dia- 
mond, so named after its owner. [Diamond.] 

hope'-ful, a. & s. [Eng. hope ; - ful(l). ] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Full of hope ; having qualities which give 
rise to, or grounds for hope or expectations 
of good ; full of promise ; promising. 

“ Lest on the threshing-floor his hopeful sheaves 
Prove chaff. 1 ' Milton : P. L., iv. 984. 

2. Full of hope, desire, or confident expec- 
tation. 

"Meu of their ovrn natural inclination hopeful and 
strongly conceited.' 1 — Hooker : Eccles. Polity. 

B. As subst. : A hoy or young man ; fre- 
quently with a somewhat depreciatory or con- 
temptuous meaning. 

hope ful ly, adv. [Eng. hopeful; - ly .] 

1. In a manner calculated to raise or inspire 
hope ; in a promising manner or degree. 

2. With hope or confidence, 

** Hopefully expect the remedy from the Ingenuity 
of the uextgeoer.itious . Fuller ; Worthies; Middlesex. 

hope -ful ness, s. [Eng. hopeful; -7nrss.] The 
quality or state of being hopeful ; promise of 
good. 

"Set down beforehand certain signatnres of hopeful- 
ness. ‘'—iVotton : Reliquiae, p. 77. 

hope Ite, hop ite, s. [Named after Profes- 
sor Hope, of Edinburgh.] 

Min. : An orthorhombic grayish-white or 
reddish-brown transparent or translucent 
mineral of vitreous lustre ; hardness, 2*5 to 3 ; 
sp. gr. 276 to 2‘85. It is believed to be a 


hydrous compound of pn*aphorlc acid xad 
oxide of zinc, with a trace of cadmium. Found 
In the calamine mines of Altenberg, near Ai*- 
la-Cliapelle. (DanaJ 

hope'-less, a. [Eng. hope; -less.] 

1, Destitute of or without hope ; having no 
hope of fortune, success, or prosperity; de- 
spairing. 

" Her lost companion, in a dearth 
Of love, upon a hopeless earth." 

Wordsworth ; 117 ute Hoe. of IlyUtone, li, 

2. Giving or inspiring uo hope or expecta- 
tion of good ; desperate. 

” The hopeless word of * never to return.* 

Breathe L against thee, upon pam ol life.” 

Shake sp. : Richard II., L 8. 

* 3. Unhoped for ; unexpected ; despaired 
of. 

hope'-lcss-ly, adv. [Eng. hopeless; -ly.) In 
a hopeless manner ; without hope ; beyond 
hope. 

"Hopelessly continuing in mistakes, they live and 
die in their absurdities . — Browne: Vulgar Err ours. 
bk, l„ ch. iii. 

hope' -less ness, s. [Eng. hopeless ; -ness. ] 
Tfie quality or state of being hopeless; de 
spair ; a desperate state or condition. 

hop'-cr (1), s. [Eng. hop(e); -er.] One who 
hopes ; one who has hopes. 

“ I except all hopersf — Swift. 

* hop-er (2), s. [Hopper.] 

hop -head, s. [Eng. hop. and head.) One of 
the imbricated heads of the hop (q.v.). 

hop'-ing, *hop~yng, pr. par. t «., & t. 

[Hope, v.] 

A, A B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act or state of feeling or entertaining 
hopes. 

2. A hope ; an expectation. 

"The pape set that terme, for hie hopyng was.” 

Robert de Brunne, p. 31 A, 

* hop'-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. hoping ; -ly.) In 
a hopeful manner ; with hope or desire of 
good, and expectation of receiving it. 

" One sign of despair, the going on boldly, hopingly. 
confidently in wilfui habits * sin."— Hammond; 
Practical Catechism, bk. 1.. a 3. 

H6p-kin'-§i an, s. [Named after the Rev 
Dr. Samuel Hopkins, of Connecticut.] 

Ch. Hist. : A follower of Dr. Hopkins, who 
though in most respects Calviuistic, rejected 
the tenets that the sin of Adam was imputed 
to his posterity, and the righteousoess of 
Christ to the elect on their believing in Him. 

hop'-ll s. [Gr. ottAo. ( hopla ) = arms.] 

Entom. : A genus of lamellicom beetles, 
sub-family Melolonthinse. The species have 
beautiful metallic tints formed by their densa 
scales. One, Hoplia philanthus, is British. 

hop-llte, s. [Gr. oitAittjs (hopliies), from orrAar 
(hoplon) = an arm.] 

Gr. Antiq. : A heavy-armed soldier. 

hop lo-§c'-tus, s. [Ger. on-Acm ( hoplon) = a 
tool, an implement, and Lat. cetus , cete = Gr. 
ktjtos (ketos) — a sea monster, as a whale, &c.] 

Palceont. : A genus of whales, family Balae- 
nidae. Found in the Pliocene strata. 

hop' oast, s. [Eng. hop (2), and oasf.] An 
oven or kiln for drying hops. 

hopp -er (1),* hop-er, s. [Eog. hop (1), v.;-*r.) 

1. Ordinary Language : 

1. One who bops. 

2 (PJ.)« A child's game ; also called Hop- 
scotch (q.v.). 

3. In the same sense as 11. 4. 

II. Technically : 

]. Glass : A conical vessel suspended from 
the ceiling, containing sand and water for the 
use of the glass-cutter. 

2. Plumbing: The basin of a water-closet- 

3. Entomology: 

(1) Sing. : An insect which breeds in hama. 

(2) Plural : 

(a) The Hulticidae (q.v.). 

(b) The Ccrcopidae (q.v.). 

4. Mac.h. : A chute for feeding any material 
to a machiue. It is generally of an inverted 
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coniml shape, as in brick-machines, winnow- 
lngmfidunes, and tiour-oiilla. Its name Is de- 



hopper. 


rlvenl from the latter, as it used to be shaken by 
a damsel (projection) on the spindle, in order 
to keep the grain fed down into the throat, 

•* Right by the hopcr wol I BtAiide." 

Chaucer; C. T., 4,034. 

£. Ilydr. Eng.: A boat or barge, driven by 
steam, and having a movable bottom, in which 
the mud, &e., raised by a dredging-machine is 
conveyed into deep water, there to be allowed 
to fall out ; a hopper-barge. 

hopper-boy, s. A device in a grinding- 
mill, consisting of a revolving rake drawing 
the meal over a discharge-opening iu the lloor. 

hopper -cock, s. A valvo for water- 

closets, &c. 

hop' per (2), s. [Eng. hop (2); -cr.) A hop- 
picker, 

“Many of these hoppers are Irish.’’— Dickens: Un- 
commercial Traveller , xi. 

* hop pes teres, s. [Mid. Eng. hoppe = to 
hop ; fern. sutr. *sh>r.] A female dancer (?). 
(Chaucer : C. T 2,019.) 

hopp'-et, s. [Eng. hop; -et.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A hand-basket . 

2. A child in arms. (Yorkshire.) 

1L Technically: 

1. Gloss: The same as Hopper, B. 1. 

2. Mining : A dish used by miuers to 
measure the ore. 

hopp'-ing (i), pr . par. t a., & $. [Hop (1), v .] 

A. & B. As pr. par . £ particip. adj . : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of moving about with 
hopa. 

hopping-dick, s. A local name given 
in Jamaica to a thrush, Mcrula leucogenys , or 
Tardus leucogenus. 

hopp'-ing (2), s. [Hop (2), v .] The act or 
occupation of picking hops from the bines ; 
hop-picking. 

* hop' pie, v.t. [Another form of hobble (q.v.).] 
To fetter by tying the feet together ; to tram- 
mel, to entangle, to hobble. 

“Soperstitlously hoppled in the toils and nets of 
superfluous opinions, —/.oyeri: On Godliness, bk. is.., 
ch. viL, § i 

hop'-ple, s. [Hopple, v.] 

Manege. A fetter for confining the legs of 
horses so as to hamper their motion, and thus 
restrain their wandering ; a hobble. 

hop'-po, s. [Chinese.] 

1. An overseer of commerce ; a collector. 

2. A tribuoal appointed to collect the public 
revenue arising from trade and navigation. 

hopp'-y, 5. (Eng. hop( 2); - y .] A free trans- 
lation by an English wit of Messidor (Corn- 
harvest), the tenth mooth of the French re- 
publican year. 

hops, s.pl. [Hop.] 

hop" vine, s. [Eng. hop, and vine.] The stalk 
or plant of the hop. 

hor a (pi. hor'-aa), s. [Lat.] An hour. 

horao canonicae, s. pi. The canonical 
hours at winch religious services are held. In 
time of persecution a night service was held 
Called Nod urns , which was, however, at a 


later period merged Into Lauds— tho thanks- 
giving for the dawo of day, and the whole was 
called Matins. But when Matius, or Noctums, 
are retained they take place before Lauds. 
The following la the order of the canonical 
hours : Lauds, at daybreak ; Prime, or first 
hour, a later service ; Tierce, or third hour, at 
nine a m. ; Sext, or sixth hour, at noon; Nones, 
or ninth hour, at three km.; Vespers , or eveu- 
ing service ; Compline, or final service, at bed- 
time. Each of these has fixed Psalms, except 
Vespers, which has certain Psalina read in 
course, and a Canticle. The Anglo-Saxon 
names of these services w'ere Uhtsang, Priine- 
sang, Undersang, Middaysang.Noonsang, Even- 
sang, and Nightsang. The Book for these offices 
came to be called Breviary towards the end 
of the eleventh century. It was sometimes 
called lu England the Portifory. 

* hor'-al, a. [Lat. horalis , from hora = an 
hour.]’ Pertaining or relating to an hour or 
hours ; lasting for an hour. 

" But If the horn? orbit ceases, 

Tho whole stands still." Prior: Alma . UL 2M. 

* hor'-al-ly, adv. [Eng. horal ; *ly.] Hourly. 

* hor-ar’-i ous, a. [Lat. horarius , from hora 

~ an hour.] 

Bot. : Enduring only for aa hour or two, 
as the petals of C’istus. 

* hor'-ar-y, a. (Lat. horarius; Fr. horaire.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Pertaining or relating to an hour or hours ; 
noting the hours. 

“ In his answer to an horary question, be has dis- 
cussed the manner of surprising all sharpers. ''—Taller. 

2. Continuiug for an hour ; hence, change- 
able, ephemeral, short-lived. 

“ Horary or soon decaying fruits of summer."— 
Browne : Vulgar Errourt, bk. vli., ch. L 

3. Done by noting the hours or time. 

” The famous doctor in Moorflelds, who jgalned so 
much reputation for his horary predictions, —Steele: 
Spectator. No. l&k 

II. Astron. : A term used of the arc which 
& heavenly body describes in an hour, or the 
angle which that arc subtends, the eye of the 
spectator being assumed to be at the angular 
point, 

horary-circles, s. pi. Lines or circles 
markiog the hours on globes, Ac. 

horary-motion, s. The space moved 
through in an hour. The horary motion of 
the earth is that are whieb it describes ia an 
hour— tbat is, oue of fifteen degrees. 

Hor-a'-tian, a. [Lat. Horati(us) = Horace ; 
Eug. suH. -an.] Of or pertainiug to the poet 
Horace or his poetry ; pertaining to the family 
Huratii. 

* hord, s. [Hoard, s.] 

* horde, v.i. [Horde, s.] To live in hordes ; 
to associate together in gangs. 

horde, * hord, s. [Fr., from Turk, ordu — 
a camp, from Pers. ordii = a court, a camp, 
a horde of Tartars ; urdit = a camp, an army.] 

1. A term applied first to the clans or tribes 
of the Tatars or Tartars, a nomadic tribe, 
clao or race of Asiatics. 

"Such were tbe hordt among the Goths, the clans 
tn Scotland, aud septs iu Ireland."— Temple: But. 
Eng. (lntrodj 

2. A gang, a multitude, a crew. (Used 
generally in contempt.) 

•’ Oh J how I wished fur spear or sword. 

At least to die amidst the horde." 

Byron : J tazeppa, xii. 

hor'-de-se, s. pi. [Lat. hord(eum ) (q.v.) ; fem. 
pL adj. sulf. -etc.] 

Bot. : A tribe of grasses, type Hordeum (q.v.). 

* hord-en, v.t. [Hoard, p.] 

hor-de' o lum, s. [Lat hordeolus , dirnin. of 

hordeum.] 

Path. : A stye (q.v.). 

* hord ere, * hordier, s. [Hoarder.] 

hor'-de-um, a. [Lat.= barley.] 

Bot. : Barley ; the tjqfical geo us of the tribe 
Horde*. Spikelets three, distichous, com- 
pressed, one-cleft, with the rudiments of a 
second glume ; empty glumes two, awned ; 
flower glume also awned ; palea long, oarrow, 
two-keeled. Fouod in the north temperate 
zone ; also in the warmer regions, including 
South America. Barley is one of the most 


exteuslvely used of the grains, but in tills 
country it Is almost exclusively employed in 
the making of beer. It is grown most largely 
in California and New York. [Ba&ley.I 

hordeum dccortlcatum, * 

Phar. : Pearl barley. The husked seeds of 
Hordeum, dislichum. It Is used to prepare 
l)rcoctu.m Ifordei , decoction of barley, made 
by washing two ounces of barley with cold 
water, and then pouring thirty ounces of boil- 
ing water over it. This is used as a mild 
nutritive and demulcent driuk. 

* hore, * hoor, a. [Hoar.] 

* horo (1), s. [WnonE.] 

*hore (2), s. tA.S. horu; O. L. Ger. fcont, 
horo ; O. H. Ger. horo.] Dirt, filth. 

horo -htftind, hoar'-hound, s. (A-S. Mm- 

hunt, hara humg = the herb horehouud : hdr 
— boar, hoary gray, from the short, white, 
woolly hairs, and hunt = horehouud.] 

1. Bot.: Marrubium vulgare, a plant so 
lioary as to be almost woolly ; the leavea are 
broadly ovate and crenate : the whorls of 
flowera dense ; calyx oblong, with teu short 
spinous teetli ; the corolla white, labiate, the 
upper lip long, bifid. Wild in continental 
Europe, North Africa, Western and Southern 
Asia, Ac. It ia frequently cultivated as a 
garden herb. 

^ Blaek or Stinking Horehound le Ballota 
nigra, or the genus Ballota ; Wild Horehouud, 
Eupatorium teucri/olium. The former is a 
British labiate, the latter a foreign composite. 

2. Pharm. : The plant contains a bitter 
principle and a volatile oiL It is used as a 
tonic, expectorant, and alterative for cougha. 
In tho furra of infusion or of bitter-sweet 
lozengea, liorehonnd (Marrubium vulgare) ia 
a popular remedy for coughs. 

*hor en, v.i. [I cel. hora ; O. II. Ger. huoron.] 
[Hore(1), s.) To commit adultery or forni- 
cation ; logo whoriug. 

*horgh, *horie, s. (A.S. horg , horh. ] Dirt, 
filth. 

*horghen, v.t. [M. II. Ger. horgen.] [Horoh.] 
To make dirty or filthy. 

* hori, * hoori, * horwe, * horowe, a 

[A.S. horig .] Dirty, filthy, obscene. 

“ With tongea horwe." Chaucer : C. if.. 206. 

hor'-i-a, s. [Lat. = a email vessel, a fishing 
amack'C/).] 

Etitom. : A genus of Cantharidae. Accord- 
ing to Lansdowo Guilding, a West Iudian 
species is parasitic on a solitary bee, Xylocopa 
teredo . 

hor-t’-zon, *or-i-zont, s. (LaL horizon , 
from Gr. 6pi£W ( horizon ) = (as adj.) dividing, 
separating, bouadiog, limiting; (as subst.) 
the horizoa [def.] ; Sp. A Port, horizonte ; I tab 
oro^onfe; Prov. crisoa.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

T. Lit. : The circular line where the sky 
aod the earth seem, to a spectator ou the sur- 
face of the latter, to meet. [II.] 

_ “When the morning sun shall raise his car 
Above the border of the horizon." 

Shnkrsp. : 3 Henry F/„ lv. 7. 

2. Fig. : Anything bouuding one’s mental 
visioa. 

•* While the authors of all these evils were idly and 
stupidly gaziug on this menacing meteor, which 
blackened all their horizon." — Burke : On the A'abob qf 
Arcot's Debts. 

II. Technically : 

I. Astron. .- The horizon, in the sense 1. 1, 
is called by astronomers the sensible, visible, 
or physical horizon. It is not at right angles 
to a vertical line at the place, for if vision be 
unimpeded, say when one looks from a vessel’s 
deck on a clear day, the rotundity of the 
earth allows him to see a bttle more of the 
sky thaa if his eye were at the surface of 
the sphere. If he looks from a mountain top 
the error becomes of consequence. The term 
** sensible, ’* “ visible,” or “ physical " hori 
zon is therefore often used, though not quite 
accurately, for a plane supposed to be ex- 
tended from the observer's eye at right angle* 
to a vertical line at the place and extending to 
the celestial vault. The horizon convenient for 
astronomical purposes, and called the astro- 
nomical or rational horizon, is different from 
this. The spectator’s eye is supposed to be, 
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not at the surface, hut at the centre of the 
earth, with the planet transparent enough 
not to impede vision. The astronomical hori- 
zon of Greenwich observatory would be ob- 
tained by supposing a line drawn downwards 
from that spot to the earth's centre, and a 
plane everywhere at right angles to that line, 
to extend from the latter spot to the celestial 
vault. It would form a great circle, both of 
the earth ami of the heavena. Sometimes 
what is called an “artificial horizon” is 
needed, and is formed by the reflecting sur- 
face of a fluid 


2. Geol. : A term used with regard to the 
apparent age of strata. Strata which appear, 
broadly speaking, contemporaneous or homo- 
taxial are said to he on the same horizon.^ 

3. Natit. : In the same sense as I. 1. 


Dip of the horizon : 

Jstron. <£ Geog . : The angle hy which the 
visible horizon is depressed helow the direc- 
tion of a spirit-level. 


horizon-hounded, a. Reaching to the 
horizon, or as far as sight will reach. 

11 Immense horizon-bounded plains succeed." 

Byron i Childe Harold* 1* 51* 


tile falls or strikes a horizontal plane, what- 
ever be the angle of elevation. 

horizontal root, s. 

Dot. : A root which lies horizontally on the 
ground. 

horizontal steam - engine, s. An 

engine the axis of whose cylinder is horizontal. 

horizontal water- wheel, s. 

Hydrant. tC Engin . ; A water-wheel running 
on a vertical axis, as do the turbines generally. 
The term is, however, specifically applied to a 
wheel having radial floats upon which a stream 
of water is dashed, usually from a considerable 
elevation. The floats may be aet spirally, so 
as the better to receive the impact of the 
water. 

hor-lz on-tal-1-ty, s. [Eng. horizontal; 

4ty . J The quality or state of being horizontal. 

hor-iz-on'-tal-ly, adv. [Eog. horizontal ; 

-fj/.] In a horizontal positiou or direction ; iu 
a line parallel to the horizon ; on a level. 

" It la occasionally requisite that the object-end of the 
instrument be moved up and down as well os horizon- 
tally." — Paicy : Sat. Theol, cb. vili. 


horizon -glasses, s.pl. 

Optics: The two speculums on one of the 
radii of a quadrant or sextant. The one half 
of the fore horizon-glass is silvered, while the 
other half is transparent, in order that an 
object may be seen directly through it. The 
back horizon-glass is silvered above and be- 
low, hut has a transparent stripe across the 
middle, through which the horizon can be seen. 

hor-iz-on'-tal, a. [Fr.] 

J. Pertaining or relating to the horizon. 

2. At or near the horizon. (Milton: P. L. t 

1 . 595 .) 

3. Parallel to the horizon ; level ; perpen- 
dicular to a vertical line. 

" Ancl several little shrubs will grow from one horfz. 
ontal bed of salt"— Grew : Cosmo. Sacra, bk. i., ch. ill., 

$ 29. 

4. Measured or contained in a plane of the 
horizon : as, horizontal distance. 

horizontal-eorniee, s. 

Arch. : The level portion of the cornice of a 
pediment, under the two inclined cornices. 

horizontal-dial, s. A dial with a plane 
parallel to the horizon, having its gnomon 
elevated according to the latitude of the 
place. 

horizontal-drill, s. 

Machinery: A boring-machine whose drill- 
arbor works horizontally and parallel with 
the bed to which the work is dogged. 

horizontal-escapement, s. 

Herr. : Au escapement in which the impulse 
ia given by the wedge-shaped teeth of a hori- 
zontal wheel acting on a notched hollow 
cylinder on the axis of the balance. It was 
invented by Graham, about 1700. 

horizontal- fire, s. 

Mil. : The discharge of pieces at point-blank 
range, or at very low elevations. 

horizontal-lathe, s. 

Machinery : A vertical turning and boring 
machine. 

horizontal-leaf, s. 

Pot. : A leaf of which the upper surface 
makes a right angle with the stem. 

horizontal-line, s. 

Persp. : That line drawn through a picture 
at the point io the extreme distance where 
the sky and earth meet ; or, at the liue of the 
height of the eye in a picture. 

horizontal-mill, s. A mill in which the 
acting surfaces are in a horizontal plane at 
right angles to the vertical axis of the rotating 
stone or stones. The term is in contradis- 
tinction to the edge-mill, otherwise known as 
the Chilian mill. 

horizontal -parallax, s. [Parallax.] 

horizontal-plane, s. A plane parallel 
to the horizon ; specif., in persp., a plane cut- 
ting the perspective plane at right angles. 

horizontal-prolection, s. A projec- 
tion on a plane parallel to the horizon. 

horizontal-range, s. 

Ordnance : The distance at which a projec- 


hor min'-i d*e, s. pi. [Lat. kormiitfum) 
(q.v.) ; fern. pi. adj. suflf. -idee.] 

Bot . ; A family of Labiates, tribe Monarde*. 

hor - mi - niim, s. [Lat. hoivninmn ; Gr. 

O ppivov { horminon ) = the plant described in 
the def ; ( kormab ) = to excite ; the hor- 

minum of the ancients being reputed an 
aphrodisiac.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the family Hor- 
minidse (q.v.). H. pyrenaicum, a beautiful 
plant, has been introduced into Britain from 
the mountainous parts of eoutiuental Europe. 

horminum-clary, s. 

Bot. : Salvia Horminum. 

hor-mo-spor'-a, s. [Gr. dpjuo? (hormos) = a 
cord, a chain, a necklace, and enropa ( spora ), 
cirdpo? (spores) = a spore or seed.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the suh-order 
HormosporeiP. Two species, Hormospora 
rarnosa, and H. mntabilis, are British. 

( Harvey : Brit. Mar. Algce.) 

hor-mo-spor'-e-re, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. hor- 
mospor(a); Lat. fein. pi. adj. suff. -ece. ] 

Bot. : A sub-order of Algals, order Palmel- 
lacere. The cells are contained in confervnid 
simple or branched tubular filaments. Con- 
tains only one known genus. [Hormospora.] 
(Harvey: Bril. Mar. Algie.) 

Hor muzd, s. [Zend.] In the Zoroastrian 
Creed, the Good Principle or Being snpposed 
to have created light, and to be the originator 
and patron of all good in the universe. He is 
perpetually iu conflict with Ahriman, the Evil 
Principle or Being. [Ahriman.] He has 
under him a hierarchy of augels. [Zoroas- 
trianism.) 

horn, s. & a. [A.S. ; cogn. with Icel.. Dan., 
Sw., & Gev. horn ; Goth, haurn; Ir., Gael., & 
Wei. corn; Lat. cornu.] 

A. As substantive: 

1. Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same sense as II. 

" No beast that hath horns hath upper teeth."— 
Bacon : Sal. Hist. , § 763. 

2. The material or aubstance of which horns 
are composed. 

“There is no staff more reverend than one tipped 
with horn."— Shakesp. : Much Ado About So thing, v. 4. 

3. Anything made of or resembling a horn 
in shape. 

(1) A powder-flask : originally made of a 
horn. 

(2) A drinking-cup : ao called from having 
been originally made of horn. Now the name 
is applied to a similar vessel, even if made of 
other material ; a beaker. 

(3) The cornucopia or horn of plenty. 
[Cornucopia.] 

(4) In the same sense as II. 8. 

“Some of them had actually been proscribed hy 
sound of horn for the crime of withstanding hb Law- 
ful com mauds . JMucGukty ' Hist* Lng. t ch* xiii, 

(5) Used as a symbol of plenty [(3).] 

“With his horn full of good news." 

Slutkesp. : Merchant of Venice, v. 1. 

*4. A draught from a horn; a hornful. 
(Now only m use io America.) 


5. Anything resembling a horn in relative 
X'osition or uao ; anything projecting like * 
horn. 

(1) The feeler of an Insect, snail, &c. 

“ Tender horns of cockled unails." 

Shakes)). : Love's Labour's Lost, Jr. 1 

(2) An extremity of the moon when on the 
wane or waxing. 

* (3) An extremity of a wing of an army or 
body of soldiers, drawn up in crescent form. 

(4) A long horn like projection of some 
precious metal, worn on the forehead by the 
natives of some Asiatic countries. 

* (5) The imaginary antler or projection on 
the forehead of a cuckold. 

(d) A branch of a subdivided stream. 

* U. A deer. 

" My lady goes to kill Korns." 

Shakcsp. : Love s Labour’s Lost, Iv. L 

II. Technically : 

1. Comp. Anat. <£■ Physiol.: The horns of 
animals arc of three kinds : (1) those com- 
posed of bone, as the antlers of the deer; 

(2) those consisting of epidermic formations, 
as the horns of the rhinoceros and the buffalo ; 

(3) those partly bone and partly epidermic, as 
in the case of the cow. 

2. Botany: 

(1) (Gen.): Any stiff awl-shaped process. 

(2) (PI.) : A number of elongate antberozoids, 
found in the antheridia of Vaucberia. 

3. Arch. : The ionic volute. 

4. Forging : The beak of an anvil around 
which objects are beut. 

5. Mechanics : 

(1) A projecting portion of an object. 

(2) One of the prongs or crutch ea of an 
elevating screw or jack. 

(3) A curved projection on the forepart of a 
plane. 

6. Mining : 

(1) A spoon or scoop of horn, in which 
washings are tested in prospecting. 

(2) (PI.): The guides for the ropea on the 
drums. 

7. Milling: One of the points of a driver, 
ou the summit of a millstone spindle, which 
project into the coffins of the runner to convey 
the motion of the spindle to it. 

8. Music: The proper orchestral horn is the 
French horn, a metal wind instrument, formed 
of a continuous tube twisted into a curved 
shape for the convenience of holding. It ia 
furnished with a mouthpiece and a bell. The 
mouthpiece is movable, so as to allow addi- 
tional pieces of tubing called crooks to he 
added to its length, in order to alter its pitch. 
The hell is sufficiently wide to admit the hand 
of the player. The horn of military and other 
brass bands is usually some form of the Saxe- 
born (q.v.). 

9. Nautical: 

(1) The arm of a cleat or kevel. 

(2) One member of the jaw of a boom. 

10. Physiol. : [11. 1] 

11. Saddlery: 

(1) The high pommel of a Spanish or half- 
Spanish saddle, sometimes made of born. 

(2) The projections on the forward part of a 
woman's saddle, between which the right leg 
is placed. The inside one is the small horn, 
the outer the large horn. 

12. Script. : A horn is symbolical — 

(1) Of strength, power, or might (physical 
or political) (Ps. Ixxv. 10; Jer. xlviii. 25; Lam. 
ii. 3, 17). 

«i Hence kings, rulers, kingdoms, or em- 
pires are often viewed prophetically as horns 
(Dan. vii. 20, 21, 24, vili. 3, t>, 7, 20; Rev. 
xiii. 1, 11). 

(2) Of glory or reputation arising from that 
strength or power (1 Sam. ii. 1, 10 ; Job 
xvi. 15 ; Ps. lxxxix. 17, 24, cxlviiL 14). 

(3) Of insolence generated by it(Ps. Ixxv. 4, 5). 

13. Surg. : Sometimes, though rarely, horns, 
tending to become spiral, grow from the scalp 
or even from the face or trunk of man. 

% (1) Horn with horn, horn under horn : 

Law: The promiscuous feeding of all kinds 
of horned cattle, not excluding bulls on the 
same common. (Spehnan.) 

(2) To put to the horn : 

Scots Law : To outlaw a person ; to de- 
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nounce as a rebel. This was done by an 
official at the cross of Edinburgh, who, 
amo 7 igst other formalities, gave three blasts 
on a horn, by which the person named was 
coosidered to be proclaimed outlaw for con- 
tempt of the sovereign's authority. 

B. As adj. : Made of the material described 

tr A. 

* horn-band, ». A band of trumpeters. 

* horn beast, s. An animal with horns ; 
a deer. ( Shakes p. : As You Like It, iii. 3.) 

horn-bug, s. 

Entom. : A popular name given in America 
to Lueaniis capreolns. and some other species of 
eta fc beetle. The resemblance to a horn is in 
the projecting jaws. They are not bugs. 

horn-card, s. A graduated drafting scale 
or protractor, made of hum. 

horn-core, s. 

Comptir, A nut. & Zool. : An osseous process 
of the frontal bone in those mammals which 
have permanent horns, as distinguished from 
antlers shed every year. 

"Though r sheep may have the horn -cor rt usually 
found in goats, a goat never has the horn-cores usually 
found iu sheep."— Oreenwelt{. British Barrows, p. 741. 

hern-distemper, 5. A disease of cattle 
affecting the substance of the horns. 

hern djnm, s. 

Hydr. Eng. : A water-raising wheel divided 
into sections by curved partitions. It re- 
eembles one form of tympanum (q.v.). 

hern-eel, s. 

Ichth. : A name given, chiefly in Edinburgh, 
to the Sand-eel, Ammodytes Tobianus. 

hern grass, s. 

Bot. : The genus Ceratochloa. The large- 
spiked Horn-grass, C. unwloides , is a native of 
the United Stales. 

horn lantern, s. A lantern having plates 
of horn instead of glass, 

* horn-mad, a. Furiously mad ; mad 
like an infuriated bull. 

" If thiB shuuld ever happen, thou wonldat be horn- 
mad." — Bhakesp. : Much Ado About A'othiny, L L 

hern maker, 5. 

1. Lit. : One who makes horns ; one who 
makes drinking cups of horn. 

* 2. Fig. : A maker of cuckolds. 

" Virtue iB no ho m- jruikcr. U —Sh akesp. : At You Like 
It, iv. i. 

t hern - mercury, s. [Horn -quick- 
silver. J 

horn mould, s. 

Bot. : Cera tiu in, a genus of Fungal s. 

horn-of-plenty, s. ICornucopia.] 

Botany : 

1. The rendering of Cornucopia, a genus of 
grasses, of which one species, C. cucullatum , 
was introduced into Britain, from the Levant, 
in 17SS. 

2. Fedia cornucopia. 

hem -pike, s. 

Ichihy. : Bclone vulgaris, the Garfish (q.v.). 

horn plant, s. 

Bot. : Ecklonia buccinalis, 

hern plate, s. 

Rail. Eng. : The axle-guard or vertical frame 
in which an axle-box slides up and down as 
the springs dilate and contract. 

hern-pock, $. 

Pathol. : An old name for a mild variety of 
smallpox, in which the eruption, never con- 
fluent, consists of pustules, hard to the touch, 
and called seedy or horny. They mature sepa- 
rately, and “ turn ” on the fifth day. Called 
also stone-pock. 

hem-peppy, s. The same as Horned- 
poppy (q.v.). 

hem-presser, s. One who presses horn 
softeued by heat into moulds, &c. 

hem-quicksilver, s. 

Min. : The same as Calomel (q.v.). 

hom-stlver, s. 

Jfin. : The same as CiiLOBARGVRiTE(Bnfi«A 
Museum Catalogue). The same as Cerargyrite 
(Dana). 


hem-tip, s. 

Husbandry : A button or knob placed on the 
end of the horn of an animat of the cow kind, 
put on to render the horn less dangerous, or 
for ornament. 

hern weed, s. 

Bot. : Laminaria buccinalis, an algaL 

* hern, v.t. [Horn, ».] 

1. LiL : To furnish or provide with horns. 

2. Fig. : To cuckold ; to make a cuckold of. 

** You have a goodly gift In homing." 

SKaketp. : 1 Vitus A ndronicut, IL &. 

hern '-beak, s. [Eng. horn, and beak.) 

Iihthy. : The garfish (q.v.). Called also the 
horn-pike, &c. 

hem beam, s. [Eng. lorn, aod beam (q.v.).] 

Bot. : Carpinus Betulus , and the genus Car- 
pin ns (q.v.). 

"The Tsor abeam, In Latin the Carpinus, is planted 
ol seta." — Evelyn: Sylva, ch. xil., { L 

If Hop hornbeam : 

Bot. : Ostrya vulgaris. 

hom bill, s. & a. [Eng. horn , and bill. The 
name does uot mean that the bill is more 
horny than that of other birds, but that it 
has a protuberance or knob which may be 
called a horn.) 

A. As substantive : 

Ornithology : 

I. Sing. : Any species of the genus Buceros, 
the best known being Buceros Rhinoceros, frum 
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India and the Indian Archipelago. Sir Joseph 
Hooker found a forest near Darjeeling full of 
hornbills. 

2. PI. : The family Bucerotidae or Bucerid* 
(q.v.). 

B. As adj. : Having a bill with at least 
some faint resemblance to a liorn. 

hombill-cuckoos, s. pi. 

Ornith. : The name given by Swainson to 
Crotophagioae, a sub-family of Cuculidae. The 
resemblance to a horn, which is exceedingly 
slight, ia in the high-arched upper mandible. 

hora'-hlende, s. & a. [Ger. hornblende, from 
horn = a horn, and blenden = to make blind, 
to dazzle.) 

A. As substatitive : 

1. Min. : According to Dana, a sub-variety 
ef aluminous am phi bole, ranked with parga- 
site (q.v.) as aluminous magnesia, lime-iron 
amphibole. It consists of the greenish-black 
and black kinds, whether in stout crystals or 
long-bladed, columnar- fibrous or massive- 
granular. The Brit, iff its. Cat. makes horn- 
blende the genus, and amphibole one of its 
synonyms. 

2. Geol. : Accord! og to Lyell hornblende is 
one of the five mostahundant simple minerals 
of which rocks are composed, the others being 
felspar, quartz, mica, aud carbonate of lime. 
It is closely akin to augite, but the forms of 
the crystals in the two species are different, 
and the cleavage parallel to the faces of the 
oblique prism iu hornblende are more strongly 
marked than the corresponding cleavage in 
augite. The two are very rarely associated in 
the same rock, aod when they are so, horn- 
blende ia in the mass of the rock, where cool- 
ing was slow, and the augite in cavities, where 
it was probably rapid. In a paper by Dr. 
Bundjiro Koto, of Japan, on the minerals of 
that country, read before the Geological Society 
of London in 1884, it was mentioned that 
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hornblende crystals had been found with their 
peripheral portion converted into augite. 

B. As adj. : The same as Uornrlendic (q.v.) 

hornblende-andesite, s. 

Petrol. : An andesite, either with or without 

3 uartz. In the former case it has been called 
acite, from its occurring extensively id Dacia. 
(Rutley.) 

hornblende -gabbro, s. 

Petrol. : A rock presenting the blended 
character of gabbro and hornblende. The name 
was introduced by the Kev. E. Hill, F.G.S., 
and was characterized by Mr. Rutley as a very 
useful petrographies! one. 

"IU oval are* between Et Bampaon't and St. Prter’a 
Port [In Guenueyl is occupied by borublemllc rocka, 
locally called * birds' -eye.’ which maypte described as 
* homblendc-gabbros.' "~tieo. E. Hill, iu Erne. 

OeoU Soc., Session 1*83-4, pp. 60 , 81. 

hornblende-gneiss, s. [Hornblenlio 

ONEISS. ] 

hornblende reck, s. 

Geol. : A greenstone composed principally 
of granular hornbleude or augite. (Leonhard, 
Lyell , &:c.) 

hornblende schist, t hornblende- 
slate, s. 

Geol.; The name given by Maculloch to a 
metamorphic rock, usually black, composed, 
according to Lyell, principally of hornblende, 
with a variable quantity of felspar and occa- 
sional grains of quartz, or, accordiog to Rut- 
ley, of hornblende and quartz. When the 
sctiistose character is not apparent, and the 
hornblende and felspar are iu nearly equal 
proportions, it approaches greenstone. Lyell 
thinks that some hornbleude schists may be 
metamorphosed volcanic rocks. When horn- 
blende-schist, consists almost exclusively of 
hornblende it is called amphibolite. 

hornblende syenite, *. 

Petrol. : A rock consisting chiefly of ortho- 
clase and hornblende, occasionally with a little 
tricliuic felspar. Prevailing colours red. brown, 
aod white; the hornblende is usually greenish- 
black. The rock sometimes has in it epidote, 
magoetite, spheue, and pyrites. (Rutley.) 

horn blend ie, a. (Eog., &c., homblend(e); 
-tc.] 

Min., Petrol., A Geol.: Of, belonging to, or 
more or less consisting of hornblende tq.v.). 

homblendic - gneiss, hernblendo- 
gneiss, s, 

Petrol. : A rock consisting of orthoclase, 
and hornblende, with a little or no quartz. 
Called also syenitic gneiss (q.v.). It some- 
times passes into hornblende aebist (q.v.). 
(Rutley.) 

hornblen die granite, s. 

Petrol. : A rock of the same composition aa 
hornblendic gneiss, but not stratified. Called 
also syenite (q.v.). 

*hern -blow-er, s. [Eng. horn, and blovxr.) 
One who blows on or plays a horn. 

* hern-book, $. [Eog. horn, and book.) 

I. A primer of the hfteenth century. The 
alphabet, vowels, and Lord’s Prayer were 
printed on a slip of paper, which was covered 
with a thin layer of horn to keep it from 
being torn. Hence used for the alphabet or 
rudiments of knowledge. 

2. A book containing the elements or rudi- 
ments of any science ; a primer, a manual. 

" He teaches boys the hornbook." 

Shakesp. : Loves Labour’s Lost, ▼. L 

horned, a. [Eng. horn; -«L] 

I. Ordinary Language ; 

I ’Lit . ; Furnished or provided with horns ; 
bearing boras. 

" The ox is the only homed animal. In these Islands, 
that will anply bis strength to the service of man- 
kind.” — Pennant : British Zodt. ; The Ox. 

2. Fig. : Having extremities like horns. 

" The homed moon to sblue by night." 

Milton: Trasu. Ps. cxxxvi. 

IL Technically: 

I. Bot. : Terminating in a process like a 
horn, as the fruit of Trapa bicornis. There 
may be two or three horns. 

2. Her. : Applied to animals represented aa 
bearing horns. They are said to be horned of 
such a metal or colour when the tincture of 
the horns differs from that of the animal it- 
self or from the proper colour of such horns. 

; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pfit, 
Syrian, so, os = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 


hornedness— hornwort 
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horned-beetles, s. pi. 

Entom. : The name given by Swainson to 
Megasominpe (q.v.), which he makes a sub- 
order of the lamellicorn family Cetoniadae. 

horned eicadas, 5. pL 

Entom. : The name given by Swainson to 
Centronotidae, arranged by him as a family of 
Homoptera. The thorax is enormously de- 
veloped, and lias on each side an acute apine 
pointing outwards so as to resemble the horn9 
of a bull, while the hinder part is prolonged 
Into another spine. Swainson found about a 
hundred species in tropical America, not half 
of them described before in booka. 
horned hog, 5. 

Zool. : The Babyroussa (q.v.). 
horned-horse, a 
Zool ; The gnu (q.v.). 
horned-iark, 5. 

Omitk. : Alauda penicillata. 
herned-owl, s. 

Omith. : Bubo or Asio, a genus of Strigids. 
The English name refers to a douhle crest or a 
pair of egrets omameuting the largo head. 

horned-pheasant, 5 . 

Ornith . : Ceriomis Blythii. 

horned pond-weed, $. A British Naiad 
Zannickellia palustris , and tbe genus Zani- 
ebellia (q.v.). 

horned poppy, hern-poppy, s. 

Bot . : Glaucium luteum , and tbe genus Glau- 
eium (q.v.). 

horned-ray, 5. 

Ichthy. : Cephaloptera, a genus of Raiidfe. 
Spec., C. Giorna. 

horned screamer, 5. 

Omith. : Palamedca cornuta, a South Ameri- 
can grallatorial bird, larger than a goose, with 
a long, slender, mobile horn projecting from 
the forehead, whence the epithet, while its 
strong piercing voice gains for it the appella- 
tion of screamer. 

horned-toad, s. A lizard of the genus 
Phrynosoma, having a frog-like body and a 
head surmounted with spines; fouud in tbe 
south-western portion of North America. 

horned viper, s. 

Zool. : Cerastes, a genus of Viperidae. It has 
a small pointed bone over each eyebrow. 
Found in Africa. A venomous species, oc- 
curring in Egypt, is probably the “ adder, '* 
( shephiphon ), of Gen. xlix. 17, which 
was wont to bite the horse's beels so that the 
rider fell backward. It is now often called 
Acanthophis cerastinus . 

* hern'-ed-ness, s. I Eng. horned ; - ness .] 
The quality or state of being horned. 

horn'-er, s. [Eng. horn; -cr.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

I. Literally : 

(1) One who works in born ; ooe who deals 
In horns. 

*• The homer And comb-maker enjoy a monopoly 
against the graziers .''— Smith : Wealth of Nations, hk. 
lv., ch. viii. 

(2) One who blows or plays upon a horn ; a 
hornblower. 

* 2. Fig . ; One who cuckolds ; a cuckold- 
maker. 

II. Scots Law: One who has been put to the 
horn ; an outlaw. 

horne^ -ite, hcerne^'-ite (ce as e), s. 

(Named after Dr. Hornes.) 

Min. : A monoclinic snow-white mineral, 
sometimes columnar, or with stellate, flexible, 
transparent laminae. Compos. : arsenic acid, 
44 '33 ; magnesia, 24 54; water, 29*07. Found 
in the Bannat. (Dana.) 

tiorn'-et, s. & a. [A.S. hyrnet, hyrnyt , from 
horn = a horn ; probably from its antetin* or 
horns, or else from its buzzing resembling tha 
noise of a horn when blown ; Ger. Aoruiss.) 

A .As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Ixtnguagc : 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as II. 

2. Fig . : Any person who makes himself 
especially disagreeable or annoying. 

He dared uot speak out, aud provoke the hornet*." 
— -Jortin : Remark* on Ecdet. Hitt . 


IL Entomology : 

1. Sing. : Vespa crabro, a social wasp, larger 
than the common one, and with a more for- 
midable sting. It makes its nest in holes in the 
largo trunks of trees, in barns, or in old walls. 

2. PL : Any nr several Vespas akin to it. 
An Indian species, Vespa magnifiea , brought 
to Sir Joseph Hooker in the Himalayas, was 
nearly two inches long ; its sting was said to 
produce fevers in meo and cattle. 

B. As adj. : Of, belonging to, or resembling 
the insects described under II. 

H To bring or raise a hornet's nest about one's 
ears : To raise up enemies against one's self ; to 
bring upon ones self troubles or annoyances. 

hornet-clearwing, s. 

Entomology ( More than one Hawk-moth) : 

1. The homet-clearwing of the Osier , Sphecia, 
or Sesia bembeci/ormis. [Hornet-moth.] 

2. The hornet-clearwing of the Poplar , Sphe - 
da, or Sesia apiformis. [Hornet-moth.] 

hornet moth, s. 

T. Spec. : Sphecia apiformis. It has trans- 
parent wings, the hind margins brown, and 
the costse yellowish-browo ; the head yellow. 
Fouud about the end of May and the begin- 
ning of June. The larva is whitish-yellow, 
with a blackish-brown head. It feeds in the 
autumn and winter on the stems and roots of 
poplar trees. (Stainton.) 

2. Gen. : The genus Sphecia. The Lunar 
Hornet-moth is Sphecia bembeci/ormis, found 
io July. The larva feeds on the wood of the 
sallow. Both species are British. Tn their 
wings aud hody they resemble hornets, which, 
however, have mandibles and a sting, both of 
which are wanting in hawk-moths. (Stain- 
ton, &c.) 

horn'- fish, 5 . [Eng. horn, and fish.] A popu- 
lar name for the garfish, Belone vulgaris. 

* horn -foot, a. & s. [Eng. horn, and foot.] 

A. As adj . ; Having a hoof ; hoofed. 

" With hornfoot horses, and brass wheels, Jove's storm# 
to emulate.” Ifakeurill : On Providence. 

B. As subst. : A cloven foot ; a hoof. 

" And scudding thence, while they their horn/eet ply. 

About their sire the little aylvaus cry.” 

Drydon : Indian Emperor, ii. 2. 

horn ful, s. [Eng. horn; -ful(l).] As much 
as a horn or drioking vessel will hold. 

Horn’-ie, s. [Eng. horn ; -ie = y .] One of the 
many popular names for the devil, in allusion 
to the horns which he is sometimes repre- 
sented as wearing. 

" Auld Homie did the Laigh Kirk watch." 

Burnt: The Ordination. 

* horn‘-i-fy, v.t. [Eng. horn; i connective; 
sutf. -fy.] To give horns to ; to horn ; to 
cuckold. 

"Tbia versifying my wife has hornified me."— 
Beaum. & Flet. : Four Plays in One. 

horn mg, s. [Eog. horn; - ing .) 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* I. The act of giving horns to. 

2. The appearance of the moon when in tha 
form of a crescent. 

" They account from the horning [of the moon]." — 
Gregory : Posthuma, p. 168. 

II, Scots Law : A writing under the king's 
signet, issued at the instance of a creditor 
against his debtor, commanding him in the 
king's name to pay or perform witliio a certain 
time, under pain of being declared rebel, and 
put in prison ; so termed from the fact that 
the officer formerly blew a horn three times 
at the town cross, before proclaiming the 
debtor. 

U Letters of horning : 

Scots Law: A warrant charging persons to 
perform certain duties. [Horning.] 

* hern' ish, a. (Eng. horn; -ish.] Somewhat 
resembling horn. 

" Temperance, as if it were of a homith composure, 
Is too hard for the flesh." — Sir H. Sandy t : Etsayt, p. 21. 

her-ni’-td (h silent), $. [Sp., the same as 

hornillo=n little oven, from homo = an oven.) 

Geol. : The name given by the Mexican 
Spaniards, and adopted by Humboldt, and 
after him by other geologists for one of the 
small conical heated and smoking mounds, 
five to ten feet high, thrown up in connection 
with the great eruption of Jornllo, in Mexico, 
in 1759, and tending more or less to occur in 
connection with all volcanic eruptions. 


*horn'-l8ad, s. [Eng. horn, and lea/l .] 

Chem. : An old name for chloride of lead, 
which when fuaed bears some resemblance to 
horn. 

horn' less, a. (Eng. horn; -Jew.] Destitute 
or or without horns ; having no horna. 

" Many of them, umbs as well as femates, are hom- 
iest.”— Pennant ■ British Zoology ; The Ox. 

* horn let, s. [Eng. horn; dimin. mifr. -let.] 
A little horn or projection. 

11 Wings embracing the keel and the horniest at th* 
awning. —Sir Jonet : Ob*, on Indtan Plant t 

horn'-d, s. [Hornito.] 

horn-6^1, s . [Horned owl.] 

horn' - pipe, * home - pipe, * horno - 
pype, s. [Eng. horn , and pipe.] 

1. The name of an old wind iostrumeot of 
the shawm or waits character, receiving its 
same from the fact that the hell or open eud 
was sometimes made of horn. In Wales, Ire- 
land, Cornwall, and in Brittany, it was called 
pib-corn, pib or piob meaning pipe, aDd 
corn, horn. 

2. A dance of English origin, so called from 
tha instrument to which it was danced. Tha 
measure or rhythm of the hornpipe is as 
varied as that of the tunes for country dances, 
and therefore all descriptions of the dance 
which are founded upon the supposition that 
there is only one form of rhythio are mislead- 
ing. The hornpipe nowadays is danced by a 
single performer, to a tune in common time. 

" Before them yode a luaty tabrere, 

That to the many a hornpipe played." 

Spenter Shepheards Calender; Hay. 

horn^, s. [Horn, s., II. 4(2).] 

horn shav-ihg^, s.pl. [Eng. horn , and shav- 
ings.] The scrapings or raspings of the borua 
of deer. 

horn' spoon, s. [Eng. horn, and spoon.) A 
spoon made of horn. 

horn -stone, $. & a. [Eng. horn, aud stone.] 

A. As substantive : 

Min. : A cry] Aocrystal line variety of quartz 
resembling flint, but more brittle, and with a 
more splintery fracture. In some characters 
it is similar to compact felspar, but differs in 
being infusible. Called also chert (q.v.). 

B. As a/lj. : Of, belonging to, or more or 
less consisting of, horustone. 

homstone- porphyry, s. 

Petrol. & Geol. : A kind of felspar porphyry, 
with a base of homstone. 

* horn -thumb (b silent), s. [Eng. horn, and 
thumb.] A pickpocket : so called from the habit 
of cutpurses to wear a thimble of horn on their 
thumbs to save them from beiog cut by the 
edge of the knife. 

horn -work, $. [Eng. horn, and worfc.) 

Fort. : A work consisting of two half-bastiona 
and a curtain, with two long sides called wings. 



HORN WORK. 


which connect it with the main work, by which 
it is commanded. It is an extended defensibla 
position to occupy advantageous ground nr to 
command ground otherwise unseen. 

horn'- wort, $. [Eng. horn, and loorf.) 

Botany : 

1. Sing. : The genus Ceratophyllum (q.v.). 

2. PI : The name given by Liodley to the 
Ceratophy llacern (q.v.). They are diclinous 
exogeus of the alliance Urticales. 


b 61 l, pout, cat, ^ell, chorus, 9hin, ben<?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, ^Cenophon, e^dst. ph = t 

-Clan, -tian = sham -tien, -sion - shun ; -tion, -sion = zhum -clous, -tious, -sious = shua. -bio, -die, Ac. = bf 1, dpL, 
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horn-WT&ck, s. [Eng. horn, ami wrack.] 

Zool. : A popular name for Flustra (q.v.). 

horn y, * horn-le. 11 horn oy, a. [Eng. 

horn; -y.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Made or consisting of horn. 

2. Resembling horn in appearance or com- 
position. 

•'There i« placed before tbe eye a imnamrout, 
kom^y convex case."— Paley : Mat. Theot , eh. lie 

3. Having horns, or projections like horns ; 
horned. 

4. Hard like horn ; callous ; as, a homy 
hand. 

XI. Bot., <£c. ; ITard and very close in tex- 
ture, but capable of being cut without diffi- 
culty, the parts cut off not being Irittle ; as, 
the embryo of many plants. 

horny frog, s. The frog, or homy pro- 
minence in the hollow of a horse's hoof! 

horny-mattor, s. 

Chem. & Amt. : The same as Keratin (q.v.). 
horny-sponges, s. pi. 

1. Zool. : The order Keratosa of the class 
Spoogida. The skeleton is of a horny texture, 
and consists of many fibres matted and felted 
together, sometimes with spicules of flint. 

2. Palccont. : The material of which horny 
sponges are composed is difficult to preserve, 
aud the fossil species uf the family are few 
and most of them somewhat doubtful. 

horny-wink, s. A popular provincial 
name lor the lapwing. 

ho - r&g - ra - pher, s. [Or. wpoi ( horoi ) = 
annals, and ypa<fxn (grapho) = to write.] See 
extract. 

“ CLarun wrote beside? a chronicle of bis own coun- 
try; as several of the early historian? did, who were 
thence called horog ra pher*. U 0. Mu’ler ; Hitt, Lit. 
Ancient Greece [e d. Donalaaou), i. 349. 

*hd-rog’-ra-phy, s. [Fr. horographie ; from 
Gr. <opcL ( kora ) = a season, an hour, and ypd-}>u) 
( grapho) = to write, to describe.] 

1. An aeconnt of the hours 

2. The art or science of constructing in- 
struments for showing the hours, as clocks or 
watches ; dialling, 

horologe, * or-o-loge, s. [0. Fr. horo- 
loge (Fr. horloge) ; from Lat. horologium = a 
sundial ; from Gr. o!»pa (/torn) = a season, an 
hour, and Aoyo? (logos) = an account.] 

I. A mechanical contrivance for showing 
the hour ; a timepiece, a watch, a clock. 

*2. A servant who called out or announced 
the hours. 

hor-6-log' ic, hor-o log'-ic-al, a. [Eng. 

horolog(e) ; Ac; -teal.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : Of or pertaining to a horo- 
loge or horology. 

II. Bot. (of flowers) : Opening and shutting 
at particular hours. 

horologic- projection, s. [Gnomonic- 

PROJECTJON. ] 

*hor 6 log l-og-ra-pher, s. [Eng. horo- 
loge; and Gr. ypd<f><u (grapho) = to write, to 
draw ; - er .] A maker of horologes, or clocks 
aud watches. 

♦hor o-log 1-6 graph ic, a. [Eng. horo- 
logiograph(y) ; -ic.] Of or pertaining to horo- 
logiography. 

* hor-o log -l og'-ra-phy, s. [Horologio- 

GRAPHER.] 

1. The art or science of constructing instru- 
ments to show the hour ; horography, dialling. 

2. A treatise or account of instruments 
which show the hour. 

ho-rol' o gist, s. [Eng. horolog(c) ; -ist.] One 
skilled in horology ; a maker of horologes. 

hor o lo’-gnFum, s. [Lat ] 

As/ron. ; The Clock; one of Lacaille's 
aouthern constellations. To find it, a line 
must be drawn through Canopus to the south- 
ern part of Eridanus. None of the stars is 
larger thau the fifth magnitude. 

t horologium florae, a. 

Hof any ; 

1. A floral cloek. [Floral.] 

2. A table showing the time when the plants 


hornwrack— horso 


of the aame species llmvcr iu different lati- 
tudes, or at diilcrent j daces. 

ho-rol'-o gy, s. [Eng. horology ); -y] 

* 1. A horologe, a time piece. 

2. The art or science of measuring time, or 
of constructing in.sti u incuts to indicate por- 
tions of time, as clocks, watches, Ac. 

*ho rom’-e-tcr, s. [Gr. <Lp* (horn) — a sea- 
son, an hour, and p«rpor(mtfr<m)=a measure ] 
An inatrumeut for measuring time, as a clep- 
sydra, clock, dial, watch. 

* hor 6 met' ric al, a. [Eng. horonutr(y); 
-tea/.] Of or pertaining to horometry, or to 
the measurement of tune. 

4 ho-rom-e-try, s. [Fr. horomitric ; from Gr. 
oj pa (ftora)=a season, an hour, and pLtrpov (me- 
(ran) — a measure.! The art, science, or pi no- 
tice of measunng time by hours and subor- 
dinate divisions. 

" The horometry of antiquity discovered not this 
artifice .'*— Browne : Talgar Errourt, bk. v., cli. xviii. 

ho-rop' ter, s. [Gr. dpos(horo$) = a boundary, 
and ottttjp (optcr)= one who sees.] 

Optics: A straight line drawn through the 
point where the two optic axes meet, and 
parallel to that which joins the centres of the 
two eyes or the two pupils. 

hor'-o-scopo, s. [Fr., from Lat. horoscopes, 
from Gr. ajpoa-Konos (horvskopos) = (5.) a horo- 
scope ; (a.) observing the hour : djpa (horn) = 
a season, an hour, and <r#cojrew (skopeo) = to 
observe. ] 

1, Ord. Lang. : A table of the length of tbe 
days and nights at all places. 

IL Technically : 

X. Astrology : 

(1) Au observation of the sky and the con- 
figuration of the planets at a certain moment, 
as at ,the instant of a person’s birth, from 
which the astrologer claimed to be able to 
foretell the future. 

(2) A scheme or plan of the twelve houses 
or twelve signs of the zodiac, ia which is 
marked the disposition of the heavens at a 
particular moment, and by which astrologers 
pretended to l>e able to foretell the fortunes 
of persons according to the positiou of the 
stars at their birth. 

" Draw figures, schemes, and horoscopes ." 

Butler : Ifiuhbras, pt. ii. t c. UL 

2. Optics: A species of planisphere iuveoted 
by Jean Paduanus. [Planisphere.] 

♦ hor- o-scop er, * ho ros-cop -1st, s. 

[Eng. horoscvp(c); -er, -wf.] One versed in 
horoseopy ; an astrologer. 

•‘Astrologers, horoscopers, aud other such are pleas'd 
to honour themselves with the title of mathcmati. 
cians."— Shaftesbury .• Advice to an Author, pt iii., J L 

hor-o scop ic, hor-o -scop' ic-al, a. 

[Eng. horoscop( c); -ic, -ical.] Pertaining or re- 
lating to horoseopy. 

ho ros -cop-y, s. [Eng. horoscop(e ); - y .] 

1. The art or science of predicting the future 
according to the disposition of the stars and 
planets. 

“ Magic, horoseopy, astrology.*' 

Butler: Hudibra*. pt U. t c. 111. 

2. The aspect of the heavens at the time of 
a child's hirtb. 

4 horowe, a. [Hori.J 

4 hor-ren -dous, a. [Lat. horrendm, from 
horreo = to bristle, to be afraid.] Fearful, 
frightful, horrid. 

4 hor-rent, a. [Lat. horrens, pr. par. of 
horreo *= to bristle.] Bristliog; standing 
erect as bristles. 

“ With hright emblazonry, and horrent arms." 

Milton : P. L., il 513. 

hor -ri ble, * or ri hie, a. [Fr., from 

Lat. horribilis, from horreo = to bristle up, 
to be afraid.] Causing or tending to cause 
horror, fear, or disgust ; dreadful, terrible, 
shocking, hideous, fearful. 

“ The wbiche horrible were.' Gower : C . A., v. 

If For the difference between horrible and 
fearful, see Fearful. 

h5r'-ri-ble-ness, s. [Eng. horrible; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being horrible ; dread- 
fulness, terribleness, fearfulness, hideousness. 

"The horribteneu of the mischief."— Sidney : Ar- 
cadia, lit 


horrihlcte, «. [Hourible.] Ilorribleuesfl, 

tearfulness. 

" Full many an other horrVtletc 

May meu In that hooke aee." Rom. of the Rote. 

hor rl-bly, a/lo . [Eng. horrib(lc); -ly.) 

1. So as to cause horror ; dreadfully ; Hide- 
ously ; fearfully. 

" Horribly l^.autiful 1 hut on the verge, 

From arde aide, beneath the glittering mom. 

An Iris sits." Byron : Child* l/urold. iv. 72. 

2. To a horrible or dreadful degree; ex- 
cessively ; exceedingly. 

“The ladles here are horribly ngl y. "Siotdem ith : 

Citizen of the World, 3. 

hor'-rid, a. [Lat. hnrrldus = rough, bristly, 
from horreo = to bristle J 

* 1. Rough, bristly, nigged. 

“HLs haughtie heluiet, horrtd all with gold." 

Bpcncer : F. Q.. 1. vli. 8L 

2. Causing horror, fear, or dread ; horrible; 
dreadful ; hideous. 

“.Give colour to my pale cheek with thy blood. 

That we tho horrider may seem." 

Hhaketp.: Cymbeline, iv. L 

3. Shocking ; abominable ; disgusting. 

* 4. Fearful ; full of fear or terror. 

“ Horror on them fell. 

And horrid Hympathy." Milton P. L., x. 540. 

hor'-rid-ly, adv. [Eng. horrid; -ly.] In « 
horrid manner 01 legice; horribly; shoc^ 
ingly. 

" How horridly Char)‘Mi*' throat did draw 
The brackiah bcx vp." 

Chapman - flomer ; Odyuey lit 

hor'-rid ness, s. [Eng. horrid; -n«s.J The 
quality or state of being horrid ; horriblenesa ; 
hideousness. 

"Jmtice which the horridnet « of the fact did un- 
doubtedly demerit.'*— Ludlow • Memoir*. iiL 333. 

* hor-rir 1C, a. [Lat. horrificus, from horror 
= horror, and facio = to make, cause.] Caus- 
ing horror ; horrid ; horrible. 

"The huge encumbrance of horrific wood*." 

Thomson: Autumn. 781 

hor'-ri-£y, v.t. [Lat. horrifico, from horror = 
horror, and facio = to make, to cause.] To 
cause horror or dread to ; to strike with horror, 
fear, or dread. 

* hor-rip-il-a-tion, s. [Lat. horripilo = to 
have rough or shaggy hair ; horreo = to hristle, 
to be afraid, aud pilus = hair.] A sensation 
of a creeping or motion of the hair of the 
head, caused by disease, terror, or fright. 

4 hor-rls’-o nant, a. [Lot. horrisonus.] The 
same as Horrjsonocs (q.v.). (Southey: The 
Doctor, ch. lxxxvi.) 

* hor-ris’-o nous, a. [Lat. horrisonus, from 
horreo — to be afraid, and sonus = a sound.] 
Sounding horridly or dreadfully ; uttering 
horrid or dreadful sounds. 

hor'-ror, * hor'-rour, 3. [Lat., from horreo 

= to bristle up, to be afraid ; Fr. horreur.) 

* 1. A shaking or trembling, as of the sur- 
face of water. (Chapman.) 

* 2. A shaking, shuddering, or shivering, as 
in a cold fit preceding a fever or ague. 

“ There is induced in them a trepidation of Aorrour." 

—Bacon: Mat. Hist., § 793. 

3. A feeling of dread or terror, mingled with 
detestation or abhorrence ; the feeling inspired 
by something horrible, frightful, or shocking. 

"Can auy thing be Imagined more full of horrour 

and amazement 7 —StillingjU:et, vol i, ser. IL 

4. That which excites horror or dread ; any- 
thing horrible, dreadful, or frightful ; gloom ; 
hideousuess. 

•* Banished horrour from the dark abode*.** 

Drydcn : Cock £ Foz, 60*. 

If The horrors : 

Pathol. : A popular name for the extreme 
agitation, snspicioa, terror, physical and 
mental prostration produced by alcoholism, 
aud which constitute the leading symptoms of 
delirium tremens (q.v.). 

horror-stricken, horror-struck, a. 

Struck with a feeling of hurror. 

4 hors, s [Horse.] 

hors de combat (pron. hor de con'-ba), 

phrase . [Fr.] Disabled, and so rendered un- 

able to continue a combat ; rendered useless. 

horse, ‘hors (pi. *hors, horse, hor'-sej), 

s. [A.S. hors; cogn. with Icel. hross, hors; 
Dut. ros; O. H. Ger. hros ; M. H. Ger. nw, 
ors ; Ger. ross ; O. Fris. hors.] 


late, flit, fare, amidst, what, fall* father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot* 
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i. Ordimvy Language: 

1, Literally : 

(1) In the same sense as II. S. 

*' His hand unerring steera the uteady hoTtc." 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad xxiil. 3%. 

(2) The male of No. 1, as distinguished from 
the female or mare. 

(3) A body of troops serving on horseback ; 
cavslry. (In this sense only the plural is Aor«.) 

"The armies were appointed, consisting of twenty- 
five thous.uid hone and foot." — Paeon : War With 
Spain. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) A wooden bar or frame with legs used 
for supporting something, as a clothes-horse 
for clothes ; a saw-horse for a hoard or timber 
while being sawed ; a frame to hold a saddle. 
A shaving-horse is a beam supported by legs, 
and having a jaw which is closed by the pres- 
sure of the feet against the treadle below, and 
so caused to hold a shingle, ffn*-handle, spoke, 
or other article while being shaved by a draw- 
ing-knife. 

(2) A vaulting-block in a gymnasium. 

(3) A wooden frsme on which soldiers were 
made to ride by way of punishment ; a tiinber- 
mare. 

(4) Worked charged for before it is executed. 
(Slang.) [Dead-bobse.] 

II. Technically: 

1. Leather: The trestle or sloping-hoard of 
the enrrier on which he spreads his skins 
while currying. 

2. Hydr. Engin. : That on which the moor- 
ing of a flying-bridge rides and traverses, and 
which consists of two masts with horizontal 
beams at their heads. 

3. Machinery : 

(1) A hook -shaped tool used for hammered 
or raised work. 

*(2) The same as Horse-power (q.v.). 

4. Metall. : A name given to the ferriferous 
mass which forms in the hearth of a blast 
furnace, sometimes called “the bear.’* 

5. Mining : A mass of earthy matter inter- 
vening between the branches of a vein of ore 
or coal. The vein straddling on each side of 
the non-metaUiferous rock is said to take 
horse. 

6. Nautical: 

(1) A foot-rope attached by stirrups beneath 
a yard for the seamen to stand on in reeling; 
a foot- rope. 

(2) A breast-rope in the chains to secure the 
leadsman. 

(3) An iron bar across a boat for a staysail 
sheet or hoom-sheet to travel on. 

(4) A rope reaching from the knight-head to 
the upper part of the bowsprit cap, for the 
safety of the men walking out upon the bow- 
sprit in rough weather. 

7. Print. : A slanting-board at the end of 
the bank or table to hold a supply of paper 
for a press. 

8. Zool., <£c. : Eqnus cahalhis. The native 
country of the horse seems to have been 
Central Asia. It became early domesticated 
ui Egypt. In the sculptured battle scenes 
representing the conquests of Thothmcs II. 
and III. over Asiatic foes, horses, some ridden 
by men, others drawing chariots, figure both 
iii the Egyptian and the hostile army. It is 
mentioned throughout the Bible. It is be- 
lieved that the original breed of horses is 
extinct, and that the half-wild herds existing 
in many places have descended from animals 
once in captivity. Tims when the horse was 
first introduced by the Spaniards in a.d. 1537 
at Buenos Ayres, it is believed that there were 
no wild horses in America. But individuals 
escaping ran wild, and by 1580 their descend- 
ants had spread over the continent as far as 
the Straits of Magellan. Their favourite abode 
Is on the Pampas, where they now exist in 
untold nnmbers. In Paraguay the larva of a 
fly kills them. In 1704 they were introduced 
into the Falkland Islsnds by the French with 
a similar result. But there was found in La 
Plata a now extinct species of horse {Equid^:], 
and more Eqnidse have been found in the New 
than in the Old World. The horse may have 
descended from a striped ancestor, stripes still 
sometimes remaining, especially in duns and 
mouse-duns. His present colours are brown, 
gray, or black, sometimes with roundish pale 
spots. His age is ascertaineo hy examining 
first which teeth are developed, and then to 


what extent they have been worn away by use. 
Most animals die m nine or ten years, though 
they sometimes live much longer. They are 
best tamed hy kindness. Like other domestic 
animals the horse has run into various breeds. 
The most celebrated Is the Arab horse, and of 
European varieties the English is the best. 
The racehorse the hunter, the carriage horse, 
&c., all vary considerably in character. 

* 9. ^4s<ron-. ; A constellation. 

IT Properly it is a little horse. [Equclecs.] 

10. Scrip.: The rendering “horse" is ac- 
curate. It stands for three Hebrew words, 
Eno (sus) = a horse in geuerab ( parash ) 

= a riding horse, a horseman, and ( rckesh ) 

= the dromedary of the A. V., but believed 
by Gescnius and others to be a swift horse. 
There is also once (rauvmak) = a mare 
(Esther viii. 10). A magnificent poetic descrip- 
tion of the horse as trained for war is given in 
Job xxxix. 19-25. Doubtless deviations had 
already arisen from the primeval type. 

E. As adj. : Of, belonging to, resembling, 
operating upon, or in any other way connected 
with a horse. 

1. To jlog a dead horse: To agitate vainly 
for the revival of a political or other faith in 
which scarcely any one believes. 

2. To take horse : 

(1) Ordinary Language : 

(a) To mount a horse for the purpose of 
riding ; to travel on horseback. 

"And there ta'en hone to tell the camp what deeds 
are done in Rome.” Macaulay : Virginia. 

(b) To he covered or served, as a mare. 

(2) Mining: Said of a vein which divides 
into branches for a distance. 

*f Obvious compounds : Horse-doctor, horse- 
fair, horse-keeper, horse-soldier, horsestealer, 
horsestealing, horse-thief &c. 

Horse is frequently used in composition 
to denote coarseness or largeness : as horse- 
chestnut, horse-radish, &c, 

horse-ant, s. 

Entom. : Formica rvfa, so called from its 
comparatively large size. 

horse arm, s. 

Mining: That part of the horse-whim to 
which the horses are attached. 

horse artillery, s. 

Mil. : Flying artillery ; gunners mounted 
on horseback and on the limber. They have 
lighter guns than the ordinary field artillery. 

horse balm, s. , 

Bot. : The American labiate genus Col- 
linsonia. 

horse barrack, s. A barrack or stable 
for horses. 

horse boat, s. 

1. A ferry-boat moved by horses. 

2. A boat used for transporting horses across 
a river or stream. 

horse box, s, A closed carriage or vehicle 
used for conveying horses by rail. 

horse-bramble, s. A wild briar. 

horse-brush, s. A brush for grooming 
horses. 

horse-capstan, s. A whim ; a capstan 
worked by horses for raising ore, water, &c. 

horse-eassia, s. 

Bot. : Cathartocarpus javanicus. The pulp 
from inside the legume is given as & horse- 
medicine. 

horse-ehestnut, s. 

Bot.: The genus iEscnlus (q.v.), and spe- 
cially sEsculus Hippocastanum . 

JE. ohioticus , the common American species, 
is largely grown in the United States as an 
ornamental and shade tree. It is strikingly 
attractive when in flower. 

horse clipper, s. One who clips the 

hair off horses. 

horse-clipping tool, s. A form of 
shears m which a pair of serrated knives re- 
ciprocate over each other, cutting off the 
hairs as they come between the teeth. 

horse -eoUar, 3. A roll of leather stuffed 
with straw, husk, or sponge, and placed around 


the neck of a horse and against the shoulder, 
to pull by. It has two creases to hold the 
haiucs. 

horsc-eopcr, horse eouper, horse- 
eowper, s. A dealer in horses. (Usually 
applied to ooe who makes up poor or value 
less horses for sale, with intent to Like in the 
ignorant or unwary ) [Com: (2), v.) 

“ They are up to all the tricks of the trade of the pro- 
feeaioual horse-coper." ~ Pall Mull GaietU'. July 2, 1884 

horse-crab, s. 

Zool. : A king-crab. [Limulus.J 
horse cucumber, s. (See extract.) 

"The hone-cucumber is the large green cucumber." 
— Mortimer ; 

horse emmet, s. 

Entom. : The same as Horse-ant (q.v.). 

* horse-face, s. A long, coarse, indelicate 

face. 

* horse-faced, a. Having a long, coarse 
face ; ugly. 

horse fettler, s. 

Min , .* A workman employed to attend to 
the horses kept underground. 

horse-fish, s. 

Ichthy. : A popular name for the genus Hip- 
pocampus (q.v.). 

horse flower, s. 

Bot. : Melampyrum sylvaticum. 

horse-gear, s. A machine in which the 
power of horses is used to drive other machines. 

horse-gentian, s. 

Bot. : The American name for Triosteum. 

horse hitehing hook, s. 

Manege : A snaphook on a short chain or 
strap attached to a post or wall. The hook is 
snapped into the oit-riug, and the arrangement 
saves the trouble of carrying a hitch-strap. 

horse-holder, s. 

Manege : A stocks or slinging frame for nn- 
rnly horses w r hile shoeing, or for sick or dis- 
abled horses. 

horse-iron, horsing-iron, s. 

Shipwrighting : A calking-iron of large size ; 
a making-iron. 

horse-jockey, s. A professional rider of 
horses, especially in races ; a trainer of horses. 

horse jockcyship, s. The quality, state, 
or occupation of a horse-jockey. 

horse-knaeker, s. One who buys up 
diseased or worn-out horses, and slaughters 
them for their commercial products. 

horse knob, horse-knops a, 

Bot. : Centaurca nigra. 
horse latitudes, s. pi. 

Nautl : A space between the westerly winds 
of higher latitudes aud the trade-winds, no- 
torious for tedious calms, and so called because 
the old navigators frequently there threw 
overboard the horses they were transporting 
to America aud the West Indies. 

horse-mackerel, s. 

Ichthy. : Caranx macrurus. 

horse marine, $. One of a mythical 
body nf troops, the uame of which is often 
used to play a joke on the innocent ; an awk- 
ward, lubberly person ; one who is out of his 
place, as a horse-soldier in a sea-fight. 

^ As a matter of fact of late years the 
Marines have been occasionally mounted in 
Mexico, Egypt, and elsewhere. 

* horse milliner, s. A person who makes 
up and supplies ribbons and other decorations 
for horses. 

horse-mint, s. 

Bot. : The common name of (1) Mentha gyU 
train's, a species native to continental Europe, 
North Africa, and Asia; (2) M. Canadensis, a 
cooimou plant in the United States; (3) M. 
punctata , an American species. 

horse-mushroom, s. 

Bot. : A popular name for any large mush- 
room, except Agaricus campestris, 

horse mussel, 5. 

Zool. : The molluscous genus Modiola, one 
of the Mytilidae. [Modiola.] 
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horse nail. a. A nail with a thick, 
*tn»n£ head ; used in securing shoes to the 

f'*et <»f horses. 

horse-path, s. The towing-path ofacanal. 

horse pick, s. A hooked instrument, 
used for extracting stones from a horse’s hoof. 
It often forms part of a pocket-kaife. 

horse poppy, s. 

Bot : Send l HipponiAruthrum. 

horse power, s. 

1. The i lower or action of horses : aa, This 
is done by horse-power. 

2, The measure of a steam-engine's power, 
as originally settled by James Watt, heing a 
lifting power equal to 33,000 pounds raised 
one foot high per minute. Thus an engine is 
said to be of 100 horse-power (h.p.) when it 
has a lifting capacity equivalent to 3,300,000 
pounds one foot high per minute. To ascer- 
tain the h.p. of an engine, multiply together 
the pressure in pounds on a square inch of the 
piston, the area of the piston in inches, the 
length of the stroke in feet, and the number 
of strokes per minute, divide the result by 
33,000, and the quotient, less one-tenth, al- 
lowed for loss by friction, will give the horse- 
power. Engines are frequently said to be of 
so many horse- power nominal ; the real or 
indicated horse-power, however, often exceeds 
the nominal by as much as three to one. 

3. [Horse-oear.] 

horse purslane, s. 

Bot. : Trianthema monogynvm. 

horse railroad, s. A railroad on which 
the carriages are drawn by horses ; a tram- 
road ; a tramway. 


C. Intransitive : 

* 1. To get on horseback ; to inounta horse. 

2. To charge for work before It ia executed. 
(Slang.) [Deau horse.) 

* horso, a. [Hoarse.] 

horse' back, * horse - backe, «. (Eng. 
horse, aud back.] The buck of a horse ; especi- 
ally that part on which the saddle is placed ; 
generally in the phrase on horseback , that is, 
inouQted, or riding on a horse. 

’’There ame two men oa horn; back*. Ilackl u yt 

Voyages. voL il. a p, 1 06. 

horseback riding, s Riding on horse- 
back. This term is differently employed In 
the Vnitmi States and England. Hero we 
distinguish between horseback-riding and 
carriage-riding. In England the former is 
called riding, tho latter driving. 

horse -bane, s. [Eng. horse, aod batie.) 

Bot. : (Enanthe Phellandrium. 

horse bean, s. [Eng. horse, and bean.] A 
small bean usually given to horses. 

“Only the email horsebean la propagated by the 
plough. ' — Mortimer. 

horse block, 5. [Eng. horse, and block.] 

1. A block or stage to assist a person in 
mounting or dismounting a horse. 

2. A sqnare frame of strong boards used by 
excavators to elevate the ends of their wheel- 
ing planks. 

horse hoy, s. [Eng. horse, and boy.] A boy 
employed id stables to attend to horses ; a 
stable-boy ; a atable-lad. (Scott: Marmion, 
iv. 1.) 


horse rake, s. A hay or stubble rake 
drawn by horse- power. 

horse road, s. A horseway (q.v.). 

horse - run, s. A device for drawing 
loaded wheel- harrows up an inclined plane in 
making excavations. It consists of s rope 
passing over two pulleys. The horse is hitched 
to the fall and the wheel harrow hooked to the 
othei end in the rope. 


horse-stinger, s. 

Fntom. : A popular oame for a Dragon-fly 
which, however, dues not sting horses or even 
possess a sting. 

horse-thistle, s. 

Bot. : The genus Cnicus. (London.) The 
genus Cirsium. (Paxton.) 

horse-tongue, s. 

Bot. : One of the names for Ruscus aculeatus, 
the Butcher's broom (q.v.). 


horse-vetch, s. [Horseshoe-vetch.] 

horse-whim, $. 

Min. : A whim, or machine for raising ore 
or water from a mine, worked hy horse- power. 


horse, v.t. A i. [Horse, a.) 

A. Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) To mount upon a horse ; to provide with 
a horse ; to supply a horse or horses to or for. 

"There was a sore lust*, and dluerse cast to the ertbe 
on botbe parties, for they wer all turned,."— Semen • 
Froissart ; Cronycle, vol. i.. ch. ccxi. 

(2) To cover ; said of the male. 


"If you let him out to horse more mares than yot 
own, you must feed him well ."— Mart inner. 


2. Figuratively : 

* (1) To carry on the hack, as a horse. 


"The spirit horsed him, like a sack." 

Butler : Hudibras, pt. iiL, c. L 
* (2) To place on a horse, for the purpose of 
punishment. [Horse, s.. A. I. 2. (3).] 

(3) To place on the back of another for the 
purpose of being flogged. 


" I got well horsed f-.r such a breach of discipline."— 
A’otcs A Queries, Jam 1. 1SS1. p. 18. 


* (4) To bestride ; to sit on, as on a horse, 
" Windows are smothered, and ridges horsed." 

Shakcsp. : Coriolanus. li. 1. 


II. Shipwright: To drive the oakum into 
the seams between the planking of ships. 
[Housing-iron. ] 

B. Reflex. : To furnish oneself with a horse 
or horses. 


"Tberef"™*. my wags, we’ll horse us in the morn 
To post to Oxford." Greene: Friar Bacon. 


horse break-er, s. [Eng. horse, and breaker.] 
A person whose occupation it ia to break 
in or tame horses, so as to Jit them for riding 
or draught. 

" Under Sagittarius are born ehariot-racera. horse - 
breakers, and tamers of wild beasts. Creech. 

% Pretty horsebrtaker was a term applied, 
about IStJO, to women chosen for their good 
looks and fine figure to show off horses io 
the parks. As the moral character of these 
women was by oo means high, the expression 
was generally used as a synonym for courtesan. 
It has since dropped entirely out of use. 

horse -9hire, s. [Eng. horse, and Mid. Eng. 
c/tire = a blade of grass, or aoy plant (?).] 

Bot. : Tevcrium Chamaidrys. 


horse -cloth, $. [Eng. horse, and cloth.] A 
cloth or rug used to cover a horse. 

horse com, $. [Eog. horse, and com.] Coarse 
com, or grain, such as is given to horses. 

" Every body else, however high, eat horsecor n,"— 
Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. xii. 


* horse cour - ser, s. [Eng. horse, and 

courser.) 

1. One who runs or keeps horses for racing. 

2. A dealer in horses. 

" Tbou sworn horse-courser, hold thy peace." 

Scott Alarmion, vL 16. 

horse -deal er, s. [Eng. horse, and deafer.] 
One who deals or trades iu horses ; one who 
buys and sells horses. 


horse -drench, 5. [Eng. horse, and drench.) 
3. A dose of physic for a horse. 

2. The horn or apparatus hy means of which 
the physic is administered to a horse. 


horse'-duhg, s. [Eng. horse, and dung.) The 
dung or excrement of horses. 


horse flesh, s. [Eng. horse, and ./tesA.) 

1. The flesh of horses. 

" The Chinese eat horseflesh at thia day.”— Bacon. 

2. Horses generally : as, He is a good judge 
of horseflesh. 

3. A species of Bahamas mahogany ; prob- 
ably from the colour. 


horseflesh ore, s. 

Min. Mining: A name given by miners 
in Cornwall to Bo mite (q.v.). 

horse fly, s. [Eng. horse, and fly.] 

1. Gasterophilus cqui. [Gasteropailus.] 

2. Hippobosca equina , more commonly called 
the Forest -fly (q.v.), also the geous Hippobosca. 

3. The genus Tabanus. 


norse'-gln, a. fHoRaE-vrimi.} 


Horso gua rd^ (1* silent), •. 1 ,®nfc. z'jnt, 

and guards. ] 

A body of cavalry for guards. [Goa».o $. 9 

2. Thu public o flics in Whitehall Tendon, 
appropriated to the Command^-ln-ChK-f. 

3. The military authorities of the V. r wr Depart 
won*, distinguished from the civil depart- 
ment, under the Secretary for War. ( English.) 


horse'- hair, s. A a. [Eng. horse, and luxir.) 

A, As subst. : The hair of the manes and 
tails of horses, used in making haircloth 
(q.v.), plumes for helmets, Ac. 

" His glltCrlng helm, which terribly wu mud 
W 1th waving horseltair." Dry den. 

B. As adj. : Made of the hair of horses. 


" That proud horsehair plume, 
Never till now defiled, sank to the dust" 

Matthew Arnold : Sohrab A flnslum. 


horse' heel, horse heal, horse hele, *. 

[Eng. horse; second clement doubtful.) 

Bot. : Inula Helenium. 

horse hoe, v.t. [Horsehoe, «.] To hoe or 
clean a tield with a horsehoe. 


horse'-hoof, s. [Eng. horse, and hoof.] 

Bot. : Tussilago Farfara. 

* horse'- knave (k silent), s. [Eng. horse, and 

knave.) A groom. 

horse langh (augh as af), s. [Eng horse t 
and laugh. ] A loud, coarse, or rough laugh. 

"A horselaugh. If you plea**. At honestv." 

Pojw : Ep, to .Satires, L 38. 

* horse -lee9h (1), s. [Eng. horse, and leech 
= a physician.) A farrier ; a veterinary sur- 
geon. 

horse lee9h (2), s. [Eng. horse, aod leech.) 
Zool. : Hamopis, a genus of Annelida, family 
Hirudinidce. The common horseleech is Hce~ 
mopis sanguisorba. The teeth are less numer- 
ous and more obtuse thaD io the medicinal 
leech. [Leech.] 

horse - loss, a. Destitute of horses; nut 
requiring the nse of horses, as a horseless 
carriage. [See Carriage, II. I. 

horse' llt-ter (1), $. [Engj horse, and litter.) 
Straw, Ac., for horses to lie on ; litter. 

horso' llt-ter (2), s. [Eng. horse, and litter.) 
I'efticfes ; A palanquin or stretcher resting on 
poles and borne by two horses. 

" He vtm carried to an harselitter ." — a Maccabees lx. B. 

horse' load, s. [Eng. horse, aod load.) A 
load for a horae ; as much as a horse can 
draw or carry ; any layge quantity. 

•horse -loaf, s. [Eng. horse, and loaf.) A 
loaf composed of beans and wheat ground to- 
gether, and used for feeding horses. 

* horse -ly, * hors-ly, a. & adv. [Eng. 
horse ; -ly.] 

A. As adj. : Like a horse ; having the 
qualities of a horse. 

B. As adv. : Like a horse ; in the manner 
of a horse. 

" So horsly, and so quik of eye, 

Ab it a gentU Poileis courser were." 

Chaucer : C. T.. 10.504. 

horse' mam, * hors man, s. [Eng. horse, 
and man.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. One who rides on horsehack. 

2. One skilled in riding or the management 
of a horse. 

3. A horae-soldier. 

II. Zoo l. : A variety of pigeon. 

horse' man ship, s. !Eng. horseman ; -ship. J 
The act or art of riding and of managing 
horses ; equestrian skill ; jockeyship. 

" The northern lords brought with them hundreds 
of irregular cavalry, whose accoutrements aud horse- 
manship moved the nnrth of men .”— Macaulay Hist 
Eng., ch. ix. 

t horse - mar -ten, s. [Eng. horse ; etym. oj 
second element doubtful.) A popular name 
for a large humble bee. 

* horse' match, s. [Eng. horse, and match (?).] 
An unidentified bird. (Ainsworth.) 

horse meat, s. [Eng. horse, aod meat.) Pro 
vender or food for horses. 
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horse' mill, s. [Eng. horse , and mill.] A 
mill worked or turned by horae-power. 

horse' - mus sel, horse - mus-cle, s. 

[HORSE-MU98EL.]* 

horae'-path, s. [Horse-path.] 

horse -pipe, s. [Eng. horse, and pipe.] 

Bot. : The genua Equisetum. 

horse-play, s. [Eng. horse , and play.] 

1 . Lit. : The play with each other of horses, 
especially when young, which is rude and 
hoisterous. 

2. Fig. ; Coarse, rough play. 

" llo la too much given to horseplay/ in hi# raillery. " 
—Dry den : Dufresnoy. 

horse -pond, s . [Eng. horse , and pond.] A 
pond for horses to drink at. 

horse'-ra^e, s. [Eng. horse, and race.] A 
race or match of horses in running. 

“ In horseraces men are curious lest there be not the 
least weight upon the one horse more than upon the 
other.”— Bacon. 

horse-racing, s. [Eng. Tiorse, and raringr.] 
The art or practice of running horses, or 
keeping horses for racing. 

** Ropedancing, puppet-shows, bowls, horseracing, 
were regarded with no friendly eye.” — Macaulay : 
But. Eng., ch. li. 

horse -rid-ish, s. [Eng. horse , and rulish.] 

Bot. : Cochlearia armoracia. Sir Joseph 
Hooker places it under a subgenus of Coch- 
learia called Armoracia, which has the valves 
with no dorsal nerve. It is found in May 
and June, as an alien ora denizen, in ditches, 
corners of fields, &c. It is acrid and stimu- 
lating. 

“ Horseradish is increased by sprouts spreading from 
the old roots left in the ground, that are cut or broken 
off."— MortUner: Husbandry. 

horsoradish-root, s. 

Pharm. : The fresh root of Cochlearia armo- 
racia, order Crucifer®, a long top-shaped 
cylindrical root, internally white, having a 
pungent odour \v r hen scraped, and an acrid 
taste. It contains a volatile oil, albyl sulpho- 
cyanate, C 3 H 5 *CN 8 . It is used in pharmacy 
In the preparation of Spiritus Armoracuo 
Compositus, Compound Spirit of Horseradish. 
It is used in atonic dyspepsia, also as a sudo- 
rific in chronic rheumatism, and as a diuretie 
in dropsies. Horseradish is used in a fresh 
state as a condiment with roast beef, and is an 
important element in at least one well-known 
sauce. 

horseradish -tree, s. 

Bot . : Hypcranthera Moringa. 

horse -shoe, $. & a. [Eng. horse, and s\oe.] 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Longuage : 

1. A plate of iron bent to the outline of a 
horse’s hoof, and nailed to the animal’s foot. 

2. Anything resembling a horseshoe in figure 
or shape. 

H. Technically : 

I, Fort. : A work of a round or oval figure. 

2. Lathe : A movahle support for varying 
the gearing and the velocity of the screw 
which moves the slide. 

3. Zool. : A popular name sometimes given 
to the crustaceous genus Limulus. [Hurse- 
eaoE-CRAB.] 

B. As odj. : Having the form or figure of a 
horseshoe. 

horseshoe -anvil, s. A species of anvil 
which corresponds in shape and size to the 
hoof of a horse, and has shanks which permit 
Us adjustment in the socket-hole of the anvil, 
in either a natural or a reversed position. 

horseshoe-bat, 5 . 

Zool.: The genns Rhinolophus. The nostril 
has an appendage like a horseshoe. There are 
two British species, the Greater Horseshoe 
Bet ( Rhinolophus femm eqninnm), and the 
Lesser Horseshoe bat (R. hippos ideros). 

horseshoe-clamp, s. 

Ship-build. : An iron strap by which the 
gripe and fore-foot are attached. [Stem.] 

horseshoe-erabs, s.pl. 

Zool. : A name for the crustaeeous genus 
Limnlus, more commonly called King-crabs 
(q.v.). The resemblanee to a horseshoe ia in 


the buckler which covers the anterior part of 
the body. The name horseshoe crab is used 
chiefly of Limulus nwluccanus, the Molucca, or 
Common Kiug-crab. 

horseshoe head, s. 

Pathol. : A malformation in some infants by 
which the sutures of the skull remain too open. 
It is opposed to Head mould-shot (q.v.) 

horseshoe kidney, s. 

Pathol. : A term applied when the two 
kidneys are united into one hy a flat band of 
true venal tissue extendi ug across the verte- 
bral column. 

horseshoe-magnet, s. 

Magnetism: A magnet curved like a horse- 
alioe so that the two poles are brought some- 
what near each other. 

horseshoe -nail, s. A nail made of 
superior soft iron and used to fasten od horse- 
shoes. It has a flat-pointed tang, and a rela- 
tively heavy countersunk head. 

horseshoe rack, s. 

Kant. : A sweep curving from the bitt-heads 
abaft the mainmast carrying a set of nine-pin 
9 wivel-blocks, as the fair-leaders of the light 
running-gear, halliards, &c. 

horseshoe-veteh, s. 

Bot. : llippoci epis. One species, Hippo- 
crepis tomosa , is British. 

horse shoe- ing, s. [Eng. horseshoe; -ing.] 
The art, occupation, or business of shoeing 
horae9. 

horse tail, s. [Eng. horse, and tail.] 

1. Ordinary Language: 

1. The tail of a horse. 

2. A Turkish standard, consisting of a 
horse’s tail or horses’ tails, fastened to a staff. 
The number of horsetails are indicative of the 
rank of the paeha in command. 

*’ They gave their horsetails to the wind.’* 

Byron : Bride of Abydot, li. 14. 

II. Botany: 

1. Sing. : The genus Equiaetum. 

2. PI. : The name given by Lindley to the 
order Equisetaeea; (q.v.). 

Shrubby horsetail: 

Bot. : The genus Ephedra. 

horsetail tree, s. 

Bot. : Casuarina equiseti/olia. 

horse way, horse -road, s. [Eng. horse, 
and way or road.] A way or road hy which 
horses may travel. 

*’ Both stile nud gate, horseway and footpath." 

Bhakesp. : Lear, iv. L 

horse' weed, s. [Eng. horse, and weed.] 

Bot. : (1) An American name for the labiate 
genus Collinsonia ; (2) Erigeron canadense. 

horse whip, s. [Eng. horse, and whip.] A 
whip for beating or driving horses. 

horse'- whip, v.t. [Horsewhip, s.] To flog 
or lash with a horsewhip ; to thrash. 

horse -whip - ping, s. [Eng. horse, and 
whipping.] A lashing or flogging with a horse- 
whip. 

horse worn- an, s. [Eng. horse, and woman.] 
A woman skilled in riding and in the manage- 
ment of a horse. 

horse'- wood, s. [Eng. horse, and wood.] 

Bot. : The name given in Jamaica to Calli - 
nndra comosa. 

horse worm, s. [Eng. horse, and worm.] 

Entom. : The larvse of Gnstcrophilns egui , or 
any similar inseet. [Bot-fly.] 

hors -mg, pr. par. or a. [Horse, s.] 

horsing bloelt, s. A frame to raise the 
ends of wlieeling-planks in excavating. 

horsing iron, s. 

Kant.: A caulker's chisel attached to a 
withy handle, and used with a beetle in driv- 
ing oakum into a vessel’s seams ; a horse-iron. 

horsing-up, s. 

Shipwright. : The final driving of oakum 
into the seams between the planking of ships. 

*hors-ly, adv. [Horsely.] 


hore'-y, hors-ey, a. [Eng. hors(e); -y.) 

1. Of the nature of a horse. 

** How the half* horsy people, Centaures bight." 

Spenser: Virgil's Gnat, 4L 

2, Pertaining or relating to horses ; fond of 
horaes. 

* hor ta'-tion, s. [Lat. hortatio, from hortor 

— to exhort, to encourage.] The act of ex- 
horting or advising ; adviee given by way of 
encouragement or exhortation. 

" He should by h In hortation set the common nagai nst 
the nobility and gcutkineu."— Strype : Memorials; 
Edward I ’I. (an. 1548). 

* hor'-ta-tivo, a. & s. [Lat. hortativus, from 
hortor == to exhort.] 

A. A s adj. : Giving advice or encourage- 
ment ; hortatory. 

B. As subst. : An exhortation ; adviee given 
by way of encouragement. 

■'Iu hortatives, and pleadings, as truth or dUgulMi 
serveth heat to the detsigu in hand.” — flabbe* : On 
Man, pt. 1., ch. vlli. 

* hor -ta-tor-y, * hor-ta-tor-Ie, a. [Lat. 

hortator = one who exhorts or encourages.] 
Encouraging, giving or containing advice or 
encouragement. 

"He animated hi* eoldiers with many hortatori4 
orations."— A Holland : A mmianus, p. 202. 

* hor-ten ai al, a. [Lat. hortensis, from 
hortus = a garden.] Fit for a garden. 

“Satlve and hortensiai."— Evelyn (lutrod.). § a. 

hor’-ti-a, s. [Named after Count de Horta, a 
Portuguese nobleman.] 

Bot. : A genus of Rutacea?, tribe Pilocarpeje. 
Ilortia braziliana has properties like those of 
cinchona, though to a lesser exteut. 

* hor tie'-u list, s. [Horticulturist.] A 
poetic word for a horticulturist, and more 
easily than it fitted into the lines of poetry. 

** On culture’s hand 
Alone do these horticulists rely.” 

Dadsley : Agriculture, U. 

* hor'-ti -eul-tor, s. [Lat. kortus= a garden, 
and cultor = a cultivator.] The same as Hor- 
ticulturist (q.v.). 

hor-ti-cul'-tu-ral, a. [Eng. horticultur(e) ; 
-al.] Of or pertaining to horticulture, or the 
culture of gardens. 

"To allot the first place. In an estimate of horticul- 
tural grasses, to the weeping willow."— Knox : Essays, 
No. 115. 

*1 The practice of gardening has greatly 
developed iu recent years, and Horticultural 
Societies have been instituted in this country. 

hor'-ti-eul-ture, s. [Lat. hortus = a garden, 
and cultura = 'cultivation ; coZo=to cultivate.) 
The art of cultivating or managing gardens; 
the cultivation of a garden ; the rearing and 
management of flowera, fruits, and vegetables 
in a garden. 

"The product of horticulture and the field-"— 
Evelyn: Acetaria. (Epis. Ded.) 

hor ti-eul' tur-ist, s. [Eng. horticvltur(e) ; 
-rs«.] One who is skilled in or devotes him- 
self to horticulture. 

hor’ ton-ite, s. (Named after Mr. Horton.) 
[Hortonolite.] 

Min. : A variety of Pyroxene, of which it 
ia a steatic pseudomorph. Found in Orange 
county, New York, with ehondrodite. (Dana.) 

hor ton'-o-llte, s. [Named after Mr. Horton, 
its discoverer.) 

Min. : A variety of Olivine. It is an ortho- 
rhombic yellow, or yellowish-gray, or dark- 
colonred mineral, of vitreous or snbvitreous 
lustre, found at the O'Neil mine, Orauge 
County, New York. 

* hor'-tn -lan, a. [Lat. hortulanus, from 
hortus = a garden.] Of or pertaining to a 
garden. 

“ This hortulan knlendar Is yours. “—Evelyn : Kalen- 
darium Hortense. |Ded- Epis.) 

hor tu'-li-a, s. [Lat. hortulus = a little 
garden, diiiiin. of hortus = a garden ; or ac- 
cording to McNicoll, from Gr. ouAios (owZios) 
= deadly.] 

Zool. : A genu 9 of serpents belonging to the 
family Boidse. Hortulia natalensis, the Natal 
Rock- 9 nake, is not now found in Natal. H. 
Seboe, the Guinea or Fetish Roek-snake, and 
H. regia, the Royal Rock-snake, are from 
Western Africa. 
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hoi" tus sic eiis, s. [Lat. = lit., a dry 

garden. J A collection of specimens of plants 
dried, preserved, aud arranged systematically ; 
an herbarium. 

• hort' yard, s. [A corrupt, of wortyard = 
an enclosed garden for vegetables, &c.] An 
orchard, a fruit garden. [Okchauu, Wort.J 

hor us, s. [Onus.] 

Ho san' na, s. [Gr. 'tl'rawa (Hosanna), from 
Heb. S3 rn?'\rnn ( Hoshiah na) = Save, I pray, 
or, Save now ] 

Scripture & Theology : 

1. Jewish: A form of scclamatory prayer or 
blessing, derived originally from IV exviii. 25. 
It was often uttered at. the Feast of Tabernacles, 
when the twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth verses 
of Psalm exviii. were repeated. It therefore 
came to be used for the branches of myrtle, 
&e., or for the great palm h aves, carried about 
at the festival, or even for the festival itself. 
It spread next to the Passover and some other 
feasts 

2. Christian : The acclamation raised by 
“the whole multitude of t he disciples” (Luke 
xix. 37) on our Lord’s triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem. They seem to have intended by 
it to offer to Jesus a prayer that they might 
be saved (from the Roman yoke? and other 
earthly trials ? from the penally of sin in the 
world to come? from sin itself? or from 
several or all of these?), and to accord him 
a joyous and loving welcome to Jerusalem 
(Matt. xxi. 9 ; Mark xi. 9, 10 ; John xii. 13). It 
is now employed as an acclamation of praise 
to any, but especially to the Second, Person 
of the Blessed Trinity, or as an exclamation 
of exultant Christian joy. 

Hosanna-army, s. 

Ecclesiol. : A religions sect first appearing 
in the Registrar-Geo eral’s returns for 1S&2. 

hose (pi. ho^e, *hos' en), s. [A.S. /tosa(pl. 
hosan); eogn. with Dnt. hoos; Icel. hosa; Dan. 
hose ; Ger. hose.] 

1. Close-fitting breeches or trousers reach- 
ing to the knees. 

” Bound la their coata, their their hats, and 

their other garments."— Darnel hi. 21 . 

2. Covering for the lower part of the legs 
and feet ; stock iogs. 

'* He. being in love, could not see to garter his hose.” 
— Shakesp . : Two Gentlemen of Verona, ii 1. 

3. Flexible tubing, usually for the con- 
veyance of water, especially for fire-engine 
service. It is made of various materials, such 
as leather, india-rubber, Ac. 

1. The hid low part of a spade or other 
similar tool, which receives the end of the 
shaft or handle. 

hose-bridge, hose-shield, s. A bridge 
for carriages nr street-cars to allow them to 
cross fire-engine hose laid in the street. 
(American.) 

hose -carriage, s. A reel on wheels to 
carry hose for fire-engine service. 

hose carrier, s. A pair of tong3 for 
gripping hose in lighting up full hose when 
in service. 

hose company, The complement of 
firemen that mans a hose-carriage. 

hose-coupling, $. A joint-piece or pair 
of interlocking connecting pieces, by which 
ends of hose-sections are joined together in 
line. 

hose-heeler, s . One who mends or patches 
hose ; a cobbler of breeches, Ac. 

M Thou woolleu-witted hose-heeler — Dcaum. <£ /7 et : 
Martial Maid, ii. 

hose in-hose, a. 

Ilortic. : Having both calyx and corolla so 
coloured as to look like a double corolla. 

hose reel, s. A carriage to carry hose 
for the service of a fire-engine, or for garden, 
stable, or other domestic uses. 

hose-shield, s. [Hose- bridge.] 
hose-trough, s 

Mining: A wooden tunnel for the powder- 
hose to lire the charges of mines. 

Ho ^e' a, s. [Heb. i'Cin (Hoshca) — (1) Joshua 
(Numb. xiii. .8, 16), (j) Uoshca, King of Israel 
(2 Kings xv. 30, xviii. 1), (3) Hie prophet Hosea 
(Hosea i. 2). (See def.) Hosea ( Hoshea ) means 


salvation. Called a noun, it is really the infln. 
absolute of ( yasha ) = to set free, to save, 

to assist [Jesus, Joshua] ; Sept, '(lope (Osce), 
N. T. '(lope (Hosa:).] 

Scrip. Hist. : Hosea, called In the New Tes- 
tament (A. V.) Osce (Rom. ix. 25), the writer of 
the prophecies bearing his name, was the son 
of Beerj. Of his history nothing authentic is 
known, except what cun be gleaned from lus 
writings. 

The Prophecies of Hosea : 

Scrip. Canon : The first of the twelve minor 
prophets, according to the arrangement in the 
Hebrew Bible, but not in point of time, for 
Jonah, Amos, and pari laps Joel, were earlier 
in date. When llnsea began to prophesy, 
Uzziah was King of Jndnli and Jeroboam 11. 
King of Israel ; when lie died Ilezekiah was 
reigning in Judah (Hosea i. 1). Jeroboam 11. 
reigned forty years, from u.c. 823 to a.c. 783 ; 
Uzziah, called also Azarin h, began to reign 
b.c. 809. Hosea’s prophecies, therefore, can- 
not have begun eailicr than this latter date. 
Hezekiah came to the throne b.c. 726. The 
minimum span of Iiosea’s prophetic life would 
therefore be from b.c. 783 to b.c. 726— i.e., 
fifty-seven years. During some period of his 
career he was contemporary with Isaiah and 
Amos. The denunciations of the prophet were 
directed mainly against the kingdom of Israel, 
that of the ten tribes, which, after the death of 
Jeroboam, sank into a low state religiously, 
morally, and politically. Hosea is quoted or 
referred to in the following New Testament 
passages : Hosea i. 10, ii. 23 in Rom. ix. 25, 26; 
vi. 2 in 1 Cor. xv. 4 ; vi. 6 in Matt. ix. 13, xii. 7 ; 
x. 8 in Luke xxiii. 30, Rev. vi. 16 ; xi. 1 in 
Matt. ii. 15 ; and xiv. 2 in Heb. xiii. 15. 

ho -sier (si as zh), s. [Eng. hose ; i connect. ; 
-er. ] One who deals in hose or hosiery ; a 
seller of stockings, socks, and other articles 
of underclothing. 

lio'-sier-y (si aa zll), #. [Eng. hosier; -y.] 

1. Stockings, hose, and other undercloth- 
ing generally ; articles knit like hose. 

2. A manufactory where hose, stockings, 
&c., are woven by machinery. 

3. The business of a hosier. 

* hos -pi 9 C, s. [Fr., from Lat. hospitium, from 
hospes (genit. ho$pitis) = a host, a guest.] A 
monastery or convent used also as a place for 
the receptioa and entertainment of strangers 
or travellers, on some difficult or dangerous 
road or pass, as among the Alps, as, the Hos- 
pice of the Great St. Bernard 

hos -pit-a-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. hospito = 
to receive as a guest, hospes (gemt. /u>s/>iris) = 
a host, a guest.] 

1. Receiving and entertaining strangers 
with kindness and hospitality ; kind, without 
reward, to strangers, visitors, and guests. 

” Native to famous wits 
Or hospitable.*' Milton : P. R.. iv. 242. 

2. Characterized by kindness or hospitality ; 
liberal ; generous ; free. 

“ Whom all men rate as kind and hospitable.” 

Tennyson ; Prince «, L 70. 

* hos’ pit a ble-ness, s. [Eng. hospitable; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being hospit- 
able ; hospitality. 

” His henlgnity to strangers and hospitableness.” — 
Harrow : Sermon*. voL L. ser. SI. 

hos -pit-a bly, adv. [Eng. ; -Z?/.] 

la aa hospitable manner; with hospitality; 
with kindness and generous entertainment. 

"To live creditably and hospitably In the midst of 
his pariahlouera." — Anecdotes of Bp. WaUon, i. 257. 

* hos -pit-age (age as lg), s. [Fr.] Hos- 
pitality. (Spenser: F. Q., 111. x. 6.) 

hos pit-al, hos pit-allc, * hos-pit-ale, 
* hos-pyt-aL, s. A a. [O. Fr. hospital (Fr. 
hdpital), from Low Lat. hospitate = a place, a 
house, from Lat. hospitnlia = apartments for 
strangers, neut. pi. of hospitalis = hospitable, 
hospes (genit. hospitis) = a host, a guest.] 

A, .4s substan tive : 

1. A place of shelter or entertainment; a 
lodging; a shelter. 

■ Which ch using for that evening's hospi'al, 

They thither mArc bed.” Spenser: F Q., II. lx. 10. 

2. A building for the reception, care, or 
treatment of persons who from any cause are 
unable to support or provide for themselves, 
and are there lore more or less dependent on 
the help of others. 


*[ Hospitals are of various kinds, according 
to the class of persons for whose reception 
they :u a e intended ; the majority being for per- 
sons su fieri ng front some disease, or otherwise 
disabled from supporting themselves ; some 
are for the reception of the aged and infirm, 
and others for the education of the children 
of persons in reduced circumstances. Prof. 
M onier Williams states (Nineteenth Century , 
July, 1882, p. 77) that the first hospitals for 
diseased men and animals arc known to have 
been originated by the Indian Buddhists.** 
(See also Rhys Davids: Buddhism (8.P.C.K.), 
p. 222.) in the United States there are hos- 
pitals attached to every medical college, and 
others belonging to societies and nationalities, 
and for tho treatment of infectoous diseases, 
so that this country is abundantly supplied 
with these humane institutions. In addition 
thero uro many hospitals or asylums for 
inebriates, opium users, Ac. They are also 
widely distributed in Furope, and the advant- 
ages for free and skillful treatment of the 
sick or injured, and for the clinical study of 
disease, have become very great, alike to the 
advantage of the community, and the medical 
profession. Of European hospitals, the Hotel 
Dieu of Paris was founded io the 7tli century, 
and is believed to be the most ancient in exist- 
ence. Until the middle of the present century 
the organization and management of hospital# 
was very defective. These defects have been 
largely obviated by improved conditions aud 
methods, alike In construction, administration, 
ami nursing. The old time nurse is now being 
rapidly replaced by thoroughly trained experts, 
and nearly every hospital in this country has a 
school for nurses attached to it. 

" One evening sumptuously lodged ; the next 
1 Humbly m a religious hospital ." 

W ordtworth : Excursion, hk. 1L 

* B. .4s adj. : Hospitable. 

’’ I am to he a guest to this hospital matd [Venice] a 
good while yet.* —Rowell Utters, bk. L. $ L. let. £5. 

hospital-gangrene, s. 

Path. : Gangrene occurring after surgical 
operations in hospitals, or in the case of 
persons taken thither for the treatment of 
wounds. Other things being eqnal, gangreos 
is less likely to occur io a private house 
where sanitary law is carried out, though the 
thorough ventilation of hospitals and antisep- 
tic treatment have much diminished the fre- 
quency of hospital gangrene. 

*hos pit-ale, s. [Lat.] A lodging ; a shelter. 

(Robert dc iirunite, p. 135.) 

* hos pit-al i§m, 5 . [Eng. hospital; -ism.] 
Tlie system of conducting hospitals in such 
a way that, by over-crowding, diseases such 
as erysipelas are propagated. 

hos pi tal -1 ty„* hos pl-tal i-tie, a [Fr. 

Jwspitalitc , from Lat. hospitalis.] The act or 
practice of receivingand entertaining strangers 
hospitably ; generous and liberal treatment of 
visitors, strangers, or guests. 

"The expense of hospitality she [Elizabeth] some, 
what encouraged by the Irequeut visits she laid her 
nobility.' 1 — /Juitte . Hist, 
of Eng. (App. 3.) 

hos' - pit - al - ler, 

* hos - pit - al - er, 

* hos - pit - el er, 

* hos-pyt-el-er, s. 

[Eng. hospital; - er.\ 

One residing ia a hos- 
pital or place for the 
reception of the poor 
or strangers ; specif., 
one of an order or com- 
munity whose office 
was to relieve the poor, 
the strangers, and the 
sick ; the best known 
of these communities 
or orders is that of the 
Knights of St. John, or 
the Knights of Malta, 
who built a hospital at 
Jerusalem in a.d. 1042, and afterwards re- 
moved to Malta. 

" I [King Richard] therfore hlrjnethemypryde to the 
hyghe myniled Templars And hnt-pytelert, fur they are 
as proude as belle."— Bale : English Votaries . p. ii. 

* hos pit-ate, t\t. [Lat. hospitatum, sup. of 
hospito = to receive as a guest.] To receive 
hospitality ; to be a guest of or lodge under 
the roof of another. 

"This hotfHtn'cs with the living animal in the same 
shell. 1 ' — Grew: Musceutn. 



HOSPITALLER. 
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♦ hos-pit'-i- 5 ide, s. [Lat. hospcs (genit. hos- 
piti$)=a visitor. a guest, and ccedo (in compos. 
cido) = to kill.] One who kille bia guest. 
(Wharton.) 

•hos-pi’-tious, a. [Lat. hospitium = a lodg- 
ing.] Hospitable. 

** We glory In th’ hospitlous rite a our graudairea did 
commend.” Chaprn-m .'Horner; Iliad, bk. vl. 

bos-pit'-i-iim (or t as sh), ». [Lat.] 

* 1. Ord . Lang. : Ao inn ; a lodging ; a hospice. 
2. Law : An ino of court. 

hSs po dar', [O. Slav, gospodarg ; Russ. 
gospodare = a lord.] A title of dignity borne 
by the kings of Poland, the princes of Lithu- 
’ania, Wallachia, and Moldavia. 

TT Moldavia and Wallacbia constituting 
those “ principalities,” the temporary occu- 
pation of which by Russia as a 14 material 
guarantee ” that its claims should be yielded 
by Turkey, hospodar was almost a house- 
hold word during the Russo-Turkish war of 
1853, Ac. llospodavs continued till the treaties 
of San Stefano and Berlin, in 1S78, finally 
emancipated the former principalities, now 
united as Rouinania, from the suzerainty of 
Turkey. 

host (1). host©, s. [O. Fr. 7iofrte(Fr. h6te\ from 
Lat. hospitem , accus. of hospes — a host, a 
guest.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. One who receives and entertains another 
*n his own house, whether gratuitously or for 
reward ; an entertainer. 

“ Fair host and earl, 1 pray your courtesy." 

Tennyson: Enid, M3, 

2. Specif. : The landlord of an ino. 

"[Wejeutered an old hostel, called mine host." 

Tennyicn : Princess, i. 171. 

II. Technically: 

1, Bot. : A ptant in which another one, sacb 
as Orobancbe or Cuseuta, roots itself. 

2. Zool. : An animal on or in which another 
one is parasitic. 

host (2), # boost, * OSt, 5. [O.Fr. heat, from 
Lat. hostem, accus. of hostis = ao enemy, a 
host.] 

1. Ao army; a number of men embodied 
for war. 

M With extended wings a banner'd host 
Under spread eusigua." Milton ■ P. L„ il. 836. 

2. A great Dumber or multitude ; a crowd ; 
a throng. 

“The host of insects gathering round my face." 

Wordsworth : .Excursion, hk. L 

host (3), * hoost, * host-ie, s. [Lat. hostia = a 
victim, from kostio — to strike.] 
llo^nan Tkeol. £ Ritual : The Latin Hostia 
ts used in the Vulgate: ia Eph. v. 2, of Jesus 
as a victim of expiation, and in Phil, iv. IS, 
of a spiritual sacrifice— almsgiving. The 
English word is used (1) of Christ present on 
the altar under the species of bread and wine ; 
(2) of the consecrated bread ; (3) of the bread 
before consecration, as in the prayer “ Suscipe, 
aancte Pater,” in the Canon of the Mass. 
Hosts (in the last sense) are specially prepared 
from tine wheaten flour, without the admixture 
of leaven. They are circular, and of two 
sizes, one larger, oonsecrated, and received by 
the celebrant, or reserved for Benediction 
(q.v.); the others smaller, for distribution to 
the faithful in the Sacrament of the Eucharist. 

" Lord Feversham opened the door ouce, and called 
for a glasB of water. The host iestuck in his [the King's] 
throat ."— Bu met : Own Time (1685). 

* host (4), hoast, s. [A.S. Tiuwsta.) A cough ; 
the act of coughing. 

•host, v.i. & t. [Host (1), $.] 

A. Intrans. : To take up one's abode ; to 
lodge at an inn. 

*' Go hear It to the Centaur, where we host . " 

Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, L 2. ' 

B. Trans. : To lodge; to entertain, to re- 
ceive for lodging. 

“Such was that Hag, unmeet to host such guests." 

Spenser : F. q., IV. viii. 27. 

float -ago (age ss I g). * ost-age, 3. [O.Fr. 

hostage (Fr. 6 tag?) ; from Low Lat. *obsidati- 
cum, from obsidatus — the condition of a host- 
age ; funn Lat. oft$e$(gen. obsidis) = a hostage, 
one wlio remains or is left with the enemy ; 
obsidio - to sit, to remain.] A person given 
io pledge or security for the performance of 
certain conditions, or for the safety of others. 
“Two of our people might lie left ashore as hostages 
— Cook ■ First Voyage, bk. iii., ch. vlii. 


hos'-tcl, s. [O.Fr., from Lat. hospitale .] 
[Hospital, Hotel.] 

1. An inn. (.S’coH; Marmion, iii. 3.) 

* 2. A small, unendowed college at Oxford 
or Cambridge. 

" There aro also In Oxford certelne hostels or hals, 
which may right well l*» called by the name* of col- 
lege*." — Holinslusd : l/eicript. of England, ch. ill. 

3. PI. : The inos of court. (Wharton.) 

* hos'-tcl-cr, ‘hos -tier ( t silent), ‘hos- 
til er, *os tel-cr, s . [ Fr. hosteller.) 

1. An inokeeper ; the host of an inn. 

“He brought forth tweie pens, and gaf to the 
osteler."— Wycliffe: Luke x. 

2. An ostler (q.v.). 

“ flow hosteler, fetch® my horse a bottel of hay.* 
Skelton : Spoke Parrot. 

3. A student in a hostel at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. 

“The students also that remain* in them are called 
hostelers, or halliera ."— liar riton : Descript. of England, 
ch. iU. 

hos' tel-ry,‘hos-t©I rie, ‘hos-til er ie, 

s. [Eng. hostel; • ry .] An ion ; a lodging- 

house. 

" Come with me to the hostelry. 

For l have many things to say." 

Longfellow : Golden Legend, LL 

host'-er-y, * host'-er-ie, s. [Host (l), s.) 
An inn, a hostelry. 

" In Stow’s time it was altered to a common hosterie, 
or Inn. having a black bell fora sign ." — Pennant : 
London, p. 458. 

host'-ess, s. [O. Fr. Twsfosse.] [Host (1), s.] 

1 . A female host ; a woman who gives en- 
tertainment to guests. 

2. A woman who keeps ao ioa ; the laodlady 
of an inn. 

" To gull his hostess for a month's repast.” 

ftp. Hall : Satires, bk. iv„ sat 5. 

* hostess- ship, s. The office or character 
of a hostess. 

“ It Is my fnther's will I should take on me 
The hostess-ship o' the day." 

Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, iv. S. 

hos'-tl-^ide, s. [Lat. hostis = a stranger, a 
foreigner, an enemy, and c redo (in compos, cido ) 
^tokill.j One who kills an enemy. (Wharton.) 

* host-ie, s. [Host (3), s.) 

hos -tile, a. [Fr., from Lat. hostilis, from 
hostis = an enemy.] 

1. Belonging, pertaining, or suited to an 
enemy; showing enmity, ill-will, or hostility; 
unfriendly ; inimical ; opposed. 

“They had early become cold, and were fast becom- 
lag hoitile." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xlx. 

* 2. Done, caused, or given by an enemy. 
"Safe he returned without one hostUe scar." 

Pope: nomer ; Odyssey xi. 655. 

hostile-witness, s. 

Law : A witness who, being summoned by a 
person to give evidence in his favour, makes 
allegations showing such .animus against him 
that power is given the person assailed to have 
the witness cross-examined, just as if he had 
been brought into court by the opposite party. 
(IVhartonJ) 

hos'-tlle-ly, adv . [Eng. hostile; - ly .] To a 
hostile maimer ; like an eaemy. 

* hos tile -ment, * hus tlc-ment, * hns- 
tyl raent, s. [Low Lat. hostibnenta.] House- 
hold furniture, goods, chattels. 

“For why, certes It nedeth of full many helping, 
to kepen the d hu-n.it e of precious hostilemenU. — 
C haucer : Boccius, bk. ii. 

hos til'-i-ty, s. [Fr. hostility, from Lat. hos~ 
tilitotcm , accus. of ho^tilitas, from hostilis = 
hostile; Sp. hostilidad ; Ital. oslUifa.] 

1 . The quality or state of beiug hostile ; 
enmity, public or private. 

"Thither when he came he begau to do many acts 
of hostility again*t the Romans. "—Raleigh : History of 
the World, bk. v ch. iii.. § 15. 

2. An aet of ao enemy; a hostile deed; 
spec., in the plural, acts uf warfare. 

"He [Heu. VII ] was lytle or nothyup inquieted— 
without warre, h-stihtie, or martial! busjmease .''— Sir 
T. Elyot : Ooeemour, bk. i„ ch. xxiv. 

* hos -til-ize, v.t. [Eng. hostile ) , - ize .] To 
make hostile ; to convert into an enemy. 

* hos’-til -lar, s. [Eng. hostel ; -er.] 

* host ihg, s. [Host (2), s. ; - ing .] A mus- 
tering of armed men ; a combat ; a contest. 

" That angel should with angel war. 

And In fierce hatting meet." Hilton : P. L., Vi. 93. 


hos'-tlor if silent). [Hosteler.) 


* host'-lcss, * host lesse, a. [Eng. ho$t ; 

-/ess.] Inhospitable. 

"Forth rydlng from Malhcceoe* hortlcmo houiw.” 
Spenser : I<\ q., III. xL a 


* host'-ry, * Lost rcy, s. [A contraction of 
hostelry (q.v.).] 

] . A hostelry ; au Inn ; a lodging-honso. 

"A chamber! cl n In a comuiou hoitrey."— Haiti 
Henry 17. (mi. 6). 


2. Lodging, shelter. 

" Yeold me nu hostry, ’mong the croklng frogs.” 
Spenser : F. q., V. x. 2 

3. A stable for horaes. 


hot, * hoot, * hoot©, * hoto, «. [A.S. hit; 
cogn. with Dnt. hnt ; led. heitr ; Hw, het; 
Dan. hed ; O. H. Ger. heiz; Ger, Ads*.] 

I. Literally : 

1. Having much sensible heat; having tbe 
power or quality of exciting the seoae of beat * 
very warm. 

“ Another *ayd, the Are wiw ouer hote." 

Chaucer : C. T„ 16.423. 

2. Sharp, burning, acrid, pungent. 

"The mustard is too hot a little." 

Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, It. & 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Ardent in temper, fiery, vehement, pre- 
cipitate, impetuous. 

“ Youth U hot aud hold." Shakesp. : Pilgrim, 163. 

2. Violeot, passionate, furious. 

" She la ao hot because the meat is cold." 

Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, L 2. 

3. Fervent, ardent, zealous. 

" I woot tbi werkla, for neither thou art coold, 
neither thou art hoot ." — WycUJfe : A pocalips lil. 

4. Violeot, sharp, furious, brisk, keeo, ani- 
mated : as, a hot fight, a hot pursuit, a hot 
argument. 

5. Keen in desire, lustful, amorous. 

* 6. Heating. 

‘'Hot and rebellious liquors." 

Shakesp. : As Tow Uke It, 1L & 

^1 Hot is the general term which marks 
simply the presence of heat ; fiery goes farther; 
it denotes the presence of fire which is th© 
cause of heat : a room is hot ; a furnace or the 
tail of a comet fiery. (Vrabb : Eng . By non.) 

hot-hlast, s. & a. 

A. As substantive : 

1. A blast of air heated previous to its in* 
troduction into the aineltiug-furnace. The 
process was invented by Nielsoo, of Glasgow, 
and patented in 1828. 

2. A blast of heated air passed into a cham- 
ber for the purpose of drying timber, <fcc. 

B. As adjective: 

1. Blowing heated air : aa, a hoe-blast 
engine. 

2. Acted upon by currents of beattd air: 
as, a hot-blast furnace. 

hot blooded, a. 

1. Fiery, ardent, impetuous, high-spirited 
rasb. 

* 2. Amorous, lecherous. 

"The hot-blooded gods assist me ."— Shakesp : Merry 
Wives of Windsor, v. 5. 

hot burning, a. 

1. Fiery. 

* 2. Lecherous, lastful. 

hot^closet, 5. 

1. A closet attached to a stove t> keep 
victuals or plates warm. 

2. Ca ndle- making : A chamber in which 
caudlemoulds are kept at a heat of 150° F., 
previous to pouring, to prevent the chilling 
of the stearic acid. The steam heat is appbed 
dry. 

hot-flue, s. A chamber, heated by hot- 
air pipes in which printed calicoes are dried ; 
a drying- chamber for cloths or paper, starch, 
<fcc. * 

hot gilding, s. A name applied to amal- 
gam gilding, iu which the mercury is driven 
off by heat. 

* hot-Iivered, a. Fiery, passionate, hot- 
headed, impetuous. 

hot^press, s. 

Paper: A means of calendering and smooth- 
ing paper by subjecting it to heavy pressure 
between glazed boards ; a hot iron plate is 
placed at every twenty sheets or so to heat 
the pile. 


boil, bo\f; pout, cat, 9 ell, chorus, <jhi n, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ing, 

-dian, -tian = shan, -tion, -slon — shun; -tion, -sion = zhun. -cious, -tious, -sious — shus. -ble, -die, &c. — byl, d§L 
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hot— hough 


hot press, v.t. To subject to the opera- 
tion or process of hot-pressing (q.v.). 

hot-pressed, a. 

Paper: Calendered and smoothed by hot- 
pressing. 

hot-pressing, s. 

Paper: The act, operation, or process of 
calendering and smoothing paper by subject- 
ing it to heavy pressure between glazed boards. 
[Hot-press, s.] 

hot-saw, s. A saw for entting up hot 
bar-iron, just from the rolls, into bars or into 
pieces for being piled, reheated, and re-rolled. 

hot-short, «. 

MetalL: Iron which is disposed to crack 
or break when worked at a red In-at, and is 
difficult to weld, is said to be hot-short. It. 
is frequently the presence of sulphur to the 
extent of, say 0*033 per rent., which makes it 
brittle. Called also red-short. 

hot shot, •$. Cannon balls made red hot 
In a furnace in order to fire wooden structures 
into which they are thrown. 

hot-spirited, «. Having a hot, fiery, or 

impetuous spirit. 

hot- spring, s. 

Geol. : A spring of which the water is above 
the normal temperature, llot springs occur 
mostly in volcanic districts. A large hot- 
spring capable of ejeeting jets of water to a 
great height is called a geyser. 

hot wall, s. A wall with included fines 
to assist in ripening the fruit of trees trained 
against it. Its use is principally in northern 
countries in ripening fruits which do not 
mature in the natural temperature of the lati- 
tude, such ss the peach, nectarine, and apri- 
cot in England. 

hot-water, s. 

1. Lit. : Water heated or warmed. 

2. Fig. : Trouble, difficulties, worry. 

Hot -water ordeal : 

Old Law : [Ordeal]. 

Hot-untcr pump : A pump whieh raises 

water from the hot-well of a condensing 
steam-engine and discharges it into the feed- 
water cistern. 

hot -well, s. A compartment in the 
cistero in winch the condenser and air-pump 
of a condensing-engine are submerged, and 
from which the warm water is drawn for the 
supply of ihe boiler. 

hot, s. [Fr. hotte = a basket for the back.] A 
kind of basket for carrying turf or slate. [Hod.] 

hot, hote, hoten, pa. par. or a. [Higbt.] 

hot’-bed, $. [Eog. hot, aod bed.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as II. 

2. Fig.: Any place which foments or favours 
the rapid growth nr development of anything : 
as, a hot-bed of treason. 

II. Hort. : A bed or stratum of stable-litter, 
tan, dead leaves, &e., in a state of fermen- 
tation, and therefore emitting heat, covered 
with a layer of earth, the whole having a 
glazed box surmounting it. A hotbed is 
used for the growth of melons, cucumbers, 
&e. ? or to afford temporary protection to seeds 
unlikely to germinate vigorously in the open 
air. It is less employed now than it was, 
various other appliances for producing arti- 
ficial heat being known. 

hot-brained, a. [Eng. hot , and brained .] 
Violent, impetuous, hot-headed, rash, fiery. 

"And hotbra ine<l Redmond, too, ‘tis said, 

Pftys lover's homage to the maid '• 

Scott . Itokcby, tii. 26. 

hot9h, v.i. [Prob. from Fr. hocher = to shake, 
tu jolt.] To move the body with sudden 
jerks. 

hot^h-ihg, pr. par . or a. [Hotch.] 
botching tub, s. 

MetalL : A tub and sieve in which lead ore 
Is agitated in water to separate the metallic 
and refuse parts. [Hutch.] 

hot^h -pot, hot9h pot9h, s. [Fr. hoche- 
pot, from hocher = to shake, and pot — a pot 
er dish.] 


L Ord. Ixtug. : A mingled mass, a mixture. 

*■ A goodly hotchpotch l when vile russeting* 

Are matched with tnunurclm, and with mighty 
kings." Dp. Hull . Satires, bk. L, sat. 3. 

II. Technically: 

1. Law: A commixture or mixture up of 
property for the purpose of division. The 
term is generally applied In reference to 
aettlements by which a power is given to 
parents of appointing a fund among hia or 
ner children, wherein it la provided that no 
child, taking a share of the fund under any 
appointment, shall be entitled to any share in 
the unappoiuted portion, without bringing his 
or her own share into hotchpotch, and account- 
ing for the same accordingly. In Scots law 
the corresponding term is collation. 

2. Cookery : A kind of thick broth made by 
boiling together carrots and turnips sliced, 
young cnions, green peas, lettuce, parsley, 
cauliflowers, Arc., with lamb, mutton, or beef. 

hot coe Ule^, s. [Fr. hautes coquiUes.) A 
child'a game in which one covers his eyes and 
guessea who strikes liirn. 

" The chytindrn la certainty not our hotcockles ; for 
that was by pinching, not by striking."— Arbuthnot 
& Pope: Martin Scriblcrus. 

* hoto, hoten, pa. par. ora. [Hight.] 

ho-tel', s. [Fr. h6tcl; Lat. Aospifufe.) 

1. A large inn or house for the reception 
and entertainment of strangers or travellers. 

2. In France, the mansion or town residence 
of a person of rank or wealth. 

Obvious compound, hotel-keeper. 
hotel de ville, s. A town-hall, 
hotel dieu, s. A hospital. 

* hot-foot, adv. [Eng. hot, end foot.) In 
great haste ; with great speed. [Foothot.J 

hot -head ed, a. [Eng. hot, and headed.) 
Fiery, hasty, impetuous, passionate, violent. 

'* Weak and hotheaded zealota who atill regarded 
Oates as a public benefactor." — Macaulay: 8>»t. Eng., 
ch. xiv. 

hot'-hoTlse, s. [Eng. hot, and 7wm.se.] 

* 1. A bagnio, a brothel. 

"Now she professes a hothouse, which Is a very 111 
bouse too."— Shake tp. : Measure for Measure, 1L 1. 

2. Pottery : A room where atroug heat com- 
pletes the drying of green ware, previously to 
placing in seggars and firing in a kiln. 

3. Hort. .* A plant-house where a relatively 
high artificial temperature is maintained iu 
order to facilitate vegetable growth ; a stove. 

hot'-ly, adv. [Eng. hot ; -ly.) 

1. In a hot manner; with great heat. 

2. Violently; vehemently; impetuously ; 
ardently ; with ardour or vehemence. 

"That saddening hour when bad men hntlier press.** 
Byron : Childe Harold, it 66. 

* 2. Lustfully, lecherously. 

hot'-moiithed, a. [Eng. hot, and mmithed.) 
Fiery, headstrong, ungovernable. 

" That hot mouthed beast that bears against the curb.” 
Dry den : Spanish Friar, lit 8. 

hot -ness, s. [Eog. hot; -7ie5s.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. The quality or state of being hot ; heat ; 
ardour ; violence ; impetuosity ; fury, 

" The day in his hotness 
The strife with the palm.” 

Matt he to Arnold : Empedocles on Etna, ii. 

II. Phys. : [Temperature]. 

* hot -spur, hot spurre, s. It a. [Eng. 

hot, and sjmr.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. ; A man of hot and hasty 
valour ; a hotheaded person. (Specially, Harry 
Percy, killed in the battle of Shrewsbury. 

"Some hotspurs there were that gave counsel to go 
against them. Holland: Livy, p. 922. 

2. Hortic.: A kind of early pea. 

B„ As adj . : Hotheaded, impetuous, violent, 
rash. 

* hot-spurred, a. [Eng. hat spur ; -«?.] Hot- 
headed, rash, impetuous, headstrong. 

** That hotspurred HarpaUce In VirgiL”— Peacham. 

Hot ten tot, s. fc a. [From hot and tot, two 
syllables frequently recurring in the language 
of the people.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Ethnol., <Cc. .* The inferior of the two 


great aboriginal tribes existing at the Caps of 
Good Hope, the other being the Cattre race. 
They are not genuine negroes. Once lb«7 



HOTTENTOT. 


were very numerous, but the ravages of small- 
pox, especially in 1713, want, spirituous 11- 
fquors,&c., have greatly reduced their number*. 
The name they give themselves is Quaqua. 

2. The language apoken by the race de- 
scribed under A. 

33, As adj . ; Of or belonging to that race. 

Hottentot-bread, s. 

Bot. : (1) The Elephant’a Foot, Testvdinaria 
Elephantipes, one of the Dioscoreaeeae, or 
Yama, so called because, in times of scarcity 
the Hottentots eat the fleshy inside of th« 
root as bread ; (2) the genua Testudinaria. 

Hottentot cherry, s. 

Bot. : Cassine Maurocenia, one of tbe Rham- 
nacese. 

Hottentot’s-flg, s. 

Bot. : The popular name given at the Cape 
of Good Hope to Mesernbryanthemum edu'U, 
the succulent leaves of which are eaten. 

hot’-teu-tot 15 m, s. [Eog. Hottentot ; -ism.) 
(See extract.) 

“ The term Hottentot ism hue been adopted ita a medl- 

cal description of one of the varirtie* of stammering." 

—Tylor: Prim. Cult., L 172. 

hot-td -m-a, s. [Named after Pierre Hotton, 
Professor of Botany at Leyden, who died in 
1709.] 

Bot. : Water-violet ; the typical genus of 
the primulaceous family Hot'tonid®. It con- 
sists of floating herbs with the submerged 
leaves whorled, pectinate, and raultifid, the 
flowers in whorls, the calyx five-partite, tha 
corolla salver-shaped, the limb five-parted, 
fringed at the base : the stamens five, tha 
style persistent; the fruit capsular, five- 
valved, many-seeded. Two apecies are known 
— one Hottonia palvstris, the Common Water 
Violet, or Featherfoil, snd H. infiala , the Water 
Feather, found in swamps and stagnant waters 
from Massacbussetts to Florida. 

htft-ton'-i-dse, s.pl [Mod. Lat. hotton(ia); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.) 

Bot. : A family of the order Primulacece. 

hou-dah, s. [Howdah.] 

h on die, s. [Etym. doubtful. Perhaps from 
lcel. huga = to look after, and deigja = a dog, 
a servant.] A mid w ife. ( Scott : Guy Man nering, 
ch. i.) 

hoilflf, s. [Howff.] 

hough (gh guttural), hoeh, 5 . [A.S. 7ta7i = 

the heel; cog. with lcel. 7m, in 7tdsinn = hock- 
sinew ; Dut. hak = the heel, a hoe.] 

1. The same as Hock (1) (q.v.). 

" Blood sbaU be from tbe swonl imto the hellv. and 
dung lof men unto tbe camel's hough.’— 2 Esdras, 

xiiL 36. 

2. An adze, a hoe. 

" Did they really believe that a man. by houghs and 
an axe, could cut a god out of a tree?" — StiUingjieet. 

hough ( gh guttural' (1), v.t. [Hough, s.] 

1. To hamstring ; to disable by cutting tho 
sinews of the ham. 

*• Thou shalt hough their horses.**— Jos h ua U. ft. 

2. To cut with a hough, adze, or hoe. 

hough (gh guttural) (2), v.i. [Hawk, v.) To 
hawk, to spit. 

" Neither could we hotmA or spit from u* ; much 1 m 
could we sueeze or cough/ —Or tie. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here camel, her, thero; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, piSt* 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, eub, eiire, unite, eur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. ce = e; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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bough «r (gk guttural), s. [Eng. Uouoii (1), 
v., -er.J One who lionghs or hamstrings. 

hough' lfce (gh as ff), s. [Named after Dr. 
Franklin B. Hough, of Somerville, State of 
New York.] 

Alin.: A variety of Hydrotaleite, found in 
3t lAwrenee county, state of New York. 

bough-ma-gan’-die^Aguttural), s. [Etym. 
doubtful.]* Fornication ; sexual intercourse. 
(Bums : Holy Fair.) 

houk, v.i. [Hough (1), y.] To dig with a 
spade ; to sink pits in the earth. 

** Kim himsel) out o’ thought wl’ hl3 houking s and 
minings, fur lead aud copper yonder." — jSco«." Anti- 
quary, ch. xil. 

hou'-let, s. [How LET.] 

*hoult, s. [Holt.] A small wood. 

" As the wind, in hoults eud shady gTeaves, 

A murmur makes." Fairfax. 

hoilnd, * hund, s. [A.S. hund ; cogn. with 
Dut. bond; Ieel. hundr ; Goth, hunds; Dan., 
Sw., & Ger. hand ; Lat. canis; Gr. Kvoiv(kuon), 
gen. /ctn-o* ( kunos ) = a dog.] 

1. Ordinary Language- : 

1. Lit . : A popular name for various breeds 
of dogs ; especially those used for hunting, 
by means of scent, the fox, the deer, the stag, 
and the otter; thus there are foxhounds, decr- 
hounds , stag tarn nds, &c. 

" The hold red deer 

Fly to these harbours, driven by hound and horn." 

Wordsworth : Excursion. lik. Iv. 

2, Fig. : A mean, contemptihle fellow. 

IL Technically : 

1. Naut. (PL): Projections on the mast- 
head to support the trestle-trees and top. 
Cheeks fayed to the sides of tha mast-head. 

2. Vchic. (Pl.): Side bars which strengthen 
certain portions of tha running-gear of a 
vehicle. In waggons, the hounds of the fore- 
axle pass forward and on each aide of the pole, 
to which they are secured. The hounds of the 
liind-axle unite and are fastened to the conp- 
1 mg-pole by the coupling-pin. 

hound-tree, s . [Hound's-tree.] 

hound’s -berry, hound’s tree, s , The 

Dogwood (Comus sanguinea). 

hound’s tongue, $. 

Bot. : The genus Cynoglossum (q.v.). 

hound’s-tree, s. (HouND’a-BERRr.j 

bound, v.t. [Hound, s.] 

1. To set on the chase ; to incite to pursuit ; 
to urge or cheer on. 

“ He who only lets loose a grayhound out of the slip, 

Is said to hound him at the hare."— Bramhall. 

2. To hunt ; to pursue with or as with 
hounds. 

" I shall be hounded up and down the world." 

Otway: Cain* Jfariut, iv. 2. 

h Jand -fish, a. [Eng. hound, and _/isA.] 

Tchthy. : One of the names for Mustelus, 
a onus of sharks. One species, Mustelus hcvis, 
c.dled the Smooth Hound Skate (or more ac- 
curately theSmooth Hound Fish), the Smooth- 
Honnd, the Toothed Shark, aud iu Cornwall 
the Raymouthed Dog, is British. [Mustelus.] 

t houn-di, s. [Hoondee.] (Rousselet.) 

hound mg, s. [Eng. hound; - ing .] 

Naut. : That portion of a mast hetween the 
deck and the top of the hounds. 

hound^, s . pl. [Hound, II.) 

* houne, s. [Hound, s.) 

* houp, $. [Hoopoe.] 

* houp, v.i. [Hoop, v .] To whoop ; to shout. 

lour (h silent), * houre, * our, * howre, s. 

[O. Fr. hove, heure (Fr. heure), from Lat. hora, 
from Gr. w pa (hora) = a season, an hour.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

t. The twenty-fourth part of a natural day ; 
the space of aixty minutes. 

" See the minutes how they run ; 

How many make the hour full complete." 

Shakes p. : s Henry IV., iL 5. 

2. The point of time marked or indicated hy 
a clock, watch, &c. ; the particular time of the 
day. 

••What hour u it Shake sp . • Cymbeline, IL 2. 


3. A particular time or seasou ; a particular 
poiut of time. 

*' Iu that houre, 

Whan that hia mete wont ww to he brought." 

Chaucer: C. T., 14,783. 

4. (Pl .) ; Life. 

H. Technically: 

L Astron. ; In all cases the twenty -fourth 
part of a day, varying according to the method 
of computing that day. 

2. Eccles. (PL): In the Roman Catholic 
Church certain prayers to he repeated at 
certain fixed times of the day. [!Ior,e.] 

3. Myth. (PL) : Goddesses of the seasons or 
hours of the day. 

If (1) Sidereal hour : 

Astron.: The twenty- fourth part of a si- 
dereal day. [Day.] 

(2) To keep good hours: To be at home io good 
time at night ; not to be abroad late at night. 

(3) The small hours: The early hours of the 
morning, as one, two, Ac. 

hour angle, $. 

Astron. : The angle formed at the pole at 
tha instant of observation hetween the meri- 
dian of the plana and the hour-circle or circle 
of declination, passing through the heavenly 
body. It is measured by the arc of the equator 
which has passed or will pass under tha meri- 
dian of the observer between the iostant of 
ohservBtion and the moment wheo the heavenly 
body is on the same meridian. Called also 
the horary angle. 

hour-hell, $. A hell noting the hours. 

"To count the hour4>ell and expect no change." 

Cowpcr : Task, v. 404. 

hour- circle, s. 

I. Astron. : One of the great circles passing 
through tha poles of tha sphere, and ueees- 
sarily perpendicular to the equinoctial. So 
called, hecausa to note when the sun reaches 
each of these circles is a method of ascertain- 
ing the hour of the day. Hour circles are 
called also circles of declination. 

2. Globes : A small brass circle fixed to tlia 
north pole of a terrestrial globe, divided into 
twenty-four hours, and furnished with an 
index for pointing them out. % 

hour -glass (h silent), s. [Eng. hour, and 
yZass.] 

I. A glass having two bulbs and a connect- 
ing opening through which tha sand in one 
hulb runs into the other. The amount of 
sand and size of the opening are such that a 
given amount of tima is consumed in the 
passage. Glasses of this description are yet 
used for marking small periods of time ; such 
as, (1) The three-minute glass or egg-glass, 
in which the sand passes in the time men- 
tioned ; (2) the half-minute glaBS used in as- 
certaining the rata of a ship by the log. 

" t should m>t see the sandy hourglass run." 

Shake tp. : Merchant of Venice, L 1, 

* 2. A space of time. 

“ We, within the hourglass of two months, have won 
one toma, and overthrown great forces in the field."— 
Bacon. 

hour hand (hour as oilr), s. [Eng. hour, 
aud hand.] 

Hor . : That hand which shows the hour on 
a clock or watch-dial, performing its revolu- 
tion in twelve hours. 

hou' ri, s. [Pers. huri. ] A nymph of para- 
dise, whose company is to form the chief 
happiness of the faithful Mussulman hereafter. 

" Secure in Paradise to be 
By houris loved immortally.” 

Byron: Siege of Corinth, xiL 

hour -line (h silent), s. [Eng. hour , and Zing.] 

1. Astron. : A line iodicating the hour. 

2. Dudling (Pl.): The lines on which the 
shadows fall at different hours ; the inter- 
section of the hour-circles with the plane of 
the dial. 

h<SHr-ly C h ailent), a. & adv. [Eng. hour; -ly.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. Happening or dona every hour ; occur- 
ring hour by hour. 

" Till free my thoughts before me roll 
Not chafed hy hourly false control." 

Matthew Arnold • Grande Chartreuse. 

2. Constant, continual. 

*' In hourly expectation of a martyrdom." — Sharp: 
Sermons, vol. L 

* 3. Marking the hours. 

" Those bars which stop the hourty dial." 

Shakes p. : Hope of Lucre or, 327. 


B. As adv. : Hour hy honr ; every hour, 
continually, constantly, frequently. 

"The agitation grew hourly more formidable."— 
Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. x. 

hour plate (h ailent), $. [Eng. hour, and 
plate.) The plate or dial of a watch, clock, 
&e., on which the hours are marked ; a dial- 
plate. 

"The hand and the characters of the hourplatef— 
Locke. 

* hous'-age (age as lg), «. [Eng. hous(e ); 
-age.] A rate paid for housing goods by & 
carrier at a wharf, quay, <fcc. 

house, * ho us, howse, s. [A.S. hits; 
cogn. with Dut. huis; Icel. hus; Dan. huvs; 
Sw. hus; Goth, hus; Ger. haus ; O. il. Ger. 
Avs. ] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. A building intended or used as a place of 
shelter or resilience, especially of man ; a 
dwelling; an abode wherein a man lives. 

" Frarn Rome he brogte &n heBte, that me here nnme 
I’etre’s penl of ecb nous, that smoke out of come." 

Robert of Gloucester, p. 493. 

2. Any place of abode. 

•‘The bees with smoke, the dove with noisome stench. 
Are from their hives and houses driven away.” 

Shakesp. .- 1 Henry IV. , 1. 6. 

3. A building or number of buildings where- 
in persons live in community ; a monastery; 
a college. Christ Church Coilege, Oxford 
(/Edes Christi) is known as “The House." 

4. The members of a family, living in the 
same liouae ; a household. 

" The house 1 call here the man, the woman, their 
children, their servants bond and free, their cattle."— 
Smith ; Commonwealth, hk. L, ch. xi. 

5. A family of ancestors, descendants, and 
kin ; a race of persons descended from tha 
same stock : especially applied to a nohle 
family or race. 

" Now nlay the men for the good house 
That loves tho people well. 

Macaulay : Battle of Lake Reg Ulus, xvili. 

6. One of the legislative assemblies of a 
kingdom or other country, assembled in par- 
liament; a hody of men assembled in their 
legislative capacity : as, the House of Com- 
mons, the House of Lords, Ac. 

"The lame gazette which announced that the House* 
had ceased to sifrannounced that Schomberg bad landed 
in Ireland." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xuv. 

7. A quorum of a legislative body : as, Tha 
government failed to keep a house. 

8. A theatre. 

" Now there are two admirable comedies at both 
houses ." — Dryden: Sir Martin Marr-aU, iii. l. 

9. The audience or attendance at a place of 
entertainment : as, A play draws good houses. 

10. The manner of living ; a supply of food 
for the table ; a table. 

" He kept a miserable house, but the hlame war laid 
wholly upon madam ."— Swifu 

* 11. A square or division on a chess-board. 

11. Technically: 

1. Astrol. : The station of a planet in the 
heavens; a twelfth part of the heavens aa 
divided hy great circles drawn through the 
north and south poles of the horizon, in tha 
same way bs meridians pass through tha 
earth's poles. The heavens, visible and in- 
visible, were thus divided into twelve eqnal 
parts, six being above and six below the 
horizon. Theae divisions, or houses, were 
numbered from one to twelve, beginning with 
that which lay in the last immediately below 
the horizon. The first house was the house of 
life ; the second, of fortune or riches ; tha 
third, of brethren; the fourth, of relations; 
the fifth, of children ; the sixth, of health ; the 
seventh, of marriage ; the eighth, of death, or 
the upper portal ; the ninth, of religiou ; the 
tenth, of dignities ; the eleventh, of henefac- 
tors ; and the twelfth, of enemies or captivity, 

2. Comm. : A commercial establishment or 
firm. 

3. Law: A house is a word often difficult 
legally to define ; its meaning in any act of 
parliament must be looked for in the act 
itself. Thus the house which confers the title 
to vote in hnrghs as a Aoio><diolder is, in many 
eases, only a single room of a building. 

For the difference between house and 
family, see Family. 

* L House of call: A house where journey- 
men of a particular trade meet, especially 
when out of work, and where those in need of 
workmen can meet aud engage hands. 

2. House of Correction : A prison, a peni- 
tentiary. 


boil, poilt, cat, 9eU, chorus, $hin, ben<?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, aij; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. ph = £ 
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3. House of Commons : [Commons], 

4. House of God: A church, a temple. 

5. House of Lords : [Lords], 

6. To bring down the. house : To draw forth 
« universal burst of applause, ns in a theatre. 

7. To keep house: To maintain a separate 
establishment. 

8. The house: 

(1) The House of Parliament. 

(2) The workhouse. 

9. House to house : Calling at or visiting each 
house : as, a house-to-house inspection. 

house-agent, s. A pprson whose busi- 
ness is to sell and let houses, collect rents, Ac. 

house crickct, s. 

Entom. : Acheta domestica. [Coicket.] 

* houso dove, s. A stay-at-homo. 

house-duty, e. 

Ltiw : A tax on inhabited liousca imposed 
by 14 and 15 Viet., c. 3(5, in lieu of the wiodow- 
tax then abolished. 

house-engine, e. 

Mech. : A steam-engine, an constructed as 
to be dependent to some extent on, or con- 
nected with, the building in which it is con- r 
taiued, and is not independent or portable. 

house-factor, s. A bouse-agent. (Scotch.) 

* house- father, s. The father of a family ; 
the male head of a household. 

house-line, s. 

Naut. : Housing, a fine line having three 
strands, smaller than rope-yaro, and used for 
seizings, fasteniog thimbles of sails to their 
ropes, Ac. 

house lot, a. A lot or plot of ground on 
which to build a bouse ; a site for a house. 

house-martin, s. [House-swallow.] 

■* house-mother, s. The mother of a 
family ; the female head of a household. 

house-painter, s. One whose business 
is to paint aud decorate houses. 

house-physician, s. A physician resi- 
dent in a»hospitaI or similar public institution. 

house physiciancy, s. The office of a 

house-physician. (Advt. of London Hospital, 
in Times, Sept. 26, 1883.) 

house-rent, s. The rent paid for a* house. 

house-sparrow, s. 

Ornith. : The Common Sparrow, Passer 
domesticus . [ Sparrow. ] 

house-spider, s. 

Zool : Aranea or Togcnaria domestica. The 
nest is io corners, outhouses, or neglected 
rooms, and has a small tunnel-like hole, in 
which the predatory insect lurks, and into 
which he drags his prey. 

house -steward, s. A person who lias 
the management and control of the internal 
affairs of a household or any large establish- 
meot ; a steward. 

house-surgeon, $. The resident medical 
officer in a hospital or similar institution. 

house -surgeoncy, s. The office of a 
house-surgeon. (Adt’L of London Hospital, 
in Times , Sept. 26, 1883.) 

house swallow, house -martin, s. 

Ornith. : Hirundo or Chelidon urbica. 

[Hirunoo.] 

* house-tax, s. A rate or tax on in- 
habited houses. It was abolished by 4 A 5 
Wm. IV. c. 19, but a house-duty was subse- 
quently imposed. [House-duty.] 

* house-wright, s. A builder of houses. 

house, v. t. A f. [House, a.] 

A. Transitive : 

I. To place in a house ; to put or keep 
under a roof; to protect by covering; to place 
nnder shelter. 

" To be used by theStuto or municipality for homing 

the people.’— Pall Mall Gazetf, Oct 20. im 

* 2. To lodge, to quarter ; to cause to take 
shelter. ( Spenser : F. Q., III. x. 2.) 

*3. To shelter. (Bunyan : Pilg. Prog.,pt.h.) 

* B. Intransitive : 

1. Ord. Ixing. : To have a lodging; to dwell; 


to keep abode ; to take shelter. ( Shakesp : 
Romeo it Juliet, iii. 5.) 

2. AstroL: To have a station in the heavens. 

*• Where Saturn houses. mid where Herioe* Join*.’* 
Brydcn : ViryU ; Usorgic i. 400, 

To house guns : 

Naut. : To run them in upon thedacks, and 
then by taking tbe quoins from under them, 
to let the muzzles rest against the sides above 
the ports, then to secure them by tlieir tackle, 
muzzle lashings, and breechings. 

hoiise'-boat, s. [Eog. house, and boat.] A 
barge, with a wooden building of one 6tory 
erected on it. 

" What Mr. Keelcy Ualnwelle in hid houseboat baa 
done.**— Pall Mall Gazette, March 01, 1884, 

■ house bote, s. [Eng. house, and JTid. Eug. 
bote (q.v.).J 
Law: (See extract). 

“The Saxon word bote is u»ed by ua as synonymou* 
to the French est overt (that li, n«sc cm. tries, from «• 
buffer. to furnish), and therefore housebote is a 
clent allowance of wood to bum In the house." — Black- 
stone : Comment., bk. 11 , ch. 8. 

hoTise'-' break -er, s. [Eng. house, and 
breaker.] One who enters or breaks into, and 
robs houses ; a burglar. 

’’The capital was kept In constant terror by house- 
breaker* '—Macaulay ' But. Bug., ch. xlx. 

h6use - break -lhg, s. [Eng. house , and 
breaking.] The act or crime of breaking into 
and robbing houses ; burglary. 

“ Burglary, or nocturnal housebreaking. bur^l latrocl- 
nlutu, which by our ancient law wm called hmne- 
secken, as it is in Scotland to tills day. haa always 
been looked ui>ou as a very heinous offence."— Black, 
stone : Comment., bk. lv., ch. 16. 

house build-er, s. [Eng. house , and builder.] 
The builder of a house. 

housebuilder moth, s. 

Entom.: Oiketicus Sandersii. The “house’* 
which it builds is a pensile nest. 

house -dog, s. [Eng. house , and dog.] A dog 
kept to guard a house from thieves, Ac. 

"To charm the surly housedog's faithful hark.” 
Wordsworth : Female Vagrant. 

hollaed, * houssed, a. [Vr.hous$e=zo horse- 
coveriug, Ae.J Applied to horaes wheo covered 
with housings. 

"Ina velvet bed of state drawn by eix horses, houssed 
w'k y* same- ”— Evelyn . Memoirs, Oct 22, I6i6. 

house fly, s. [Eng. house, and Jty. ] 

Entom. : Mu sea domestica. The third joint 
of the anteume is thrice the length of the 
second ; the style is plumose; the eyes red- 
dish-browo ; the front of the head white ; the 
neck black ; the thorax blackish-gray, with 
four longitudinal black bands ; abdomen 
blackish-brown, above with blackish elon- 
gated spots, pale yellowish browo beneath. 
Why the housefly can walk up smooth panes 
of glass, or traverse the ceilings of rooms, is 
oot completely settled. The old explanation 
was that this was done by tbe “suckers” on 
its feet ; these, however, are so hairy that 
they cannot act like a boy’s sucker, and as 
the fly can traverse the inner sides and roof 
of the exhausttd receiver of an air-pump, 
some other hypothesis must be sought. It 
may arise partly from the hairs taking hold 
of Very minute irregularities on the surface, 
and by the secretion of a gnnimy substance as 
the insect walks. The larvae are called mag- 
gots ; they live in decaying animal matter. 
The common fly lias a wide geographical 
distribution. In Bermuda, for instance, they 
maybe seen on the tableat meals in countless 
numbers. It is possible that the feet of the 
fly may carry infection from place to place. 

house -bold, * boils hold, s. A a. [Eog. 
house, and hold ; from being held or kept to- 
gether in ooe house.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Those who live together nnder the same 
roof; a family under the same head. 

* 2. A race, family, or house. 

*' Two households, both alike in dignity." 

Shakesp. : Borneo A Julut. (Prol.) 

* 3. Family life ; domestic management or 
affairs. 

■ “Rich stuffs and ornaments of household .” 

Shakesp. . Henry 17//., liL 2. 

B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the house 
and family ; domestic : as, household furni- 
ture, household affairs, Ac. 

household bread, $. Common bread; 
bread not of the finest quality. 


household gods, s. pi. 

1. Human Antiq. : The La re a and renatee ; 
tbe gods presiding over the houae or family. 

2. Fig. : All objects endeared to one as asso- 
ciated with home. 

household-stuff, * household stuff e, 

s. The vessels, utensils, furniture, Ac., of a 
home. 

“ HLb elok© l* hl» hed, yea, and bla houschotdstuff ' 
—Spenser . On Ireland. 

household suffrage, «. 

English : Suffrage based on tbe occupancy 
of a “house” for at least the previous year, 
the claimant for a vote having also paid his 
poor ratea. U was established in borough b by 
the Reform Act of August 15, 1867, and ex- 
tended to counties by the Franchise Bill 

g issed Dee. 6, 18S4, which was followed by a 
edistribution Bill, pasaed June 25, 1885. 

household troops, household-bri- 
gade, s. 

Mil. : Troopa specially employed to guard 
the person of the sovereign. 

"As easily as the French household- troops paced 
along the great road from Versailles to Marli.**— Mac- 
aulay : But. Eng., ch. r lit. 

houso -hold cr, * hoiis hold cr, *. [Eng. 

house , and holder.] 

1. The master or head of a family ; the 
occupier of a house. 

"A certain householder planted a vineyard.'— 
Matthew xxL 27. 

* 2. One that belongs to a household. 

"I press me none but good householders, yeoman* 
Bona.”— Shake tp. : 1 Henry /»'.. Iv. 2. 

bouse'-keep-er, 8. [Eug. house, and keeper .] 
I. The master or mistress of a household ; 
one who occupies a bouse with his or her 
family ; a householder. 

*• If I may credit housekeepers and substantial trades- 
men, all sorts of provisions and commodities are men 
ex cess i veiy . Locke. 

• 2. Ooe who keeps or guards a house. 
(Shakesp. ; Macbeth, iii. I.) 

* 3. One who keeps or lives much at home 
** You are manifest housckeef>crs. m 

Shakesp. ; CorbAmnvu, L 8. 

4. A female servant who has the manage- 
ment of the domestic affairs of a family, and 
the control of the other servants. 

* 5. One who lives in pleoty ; one who 
exercises hospitality. 

" The people are apter to applaud housekeepers than 
bouseraibera.'— Wot ton. 

house -keep in g, s. A a. [Eng. house, aod 

keeping.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. The management of domestic affairs; the 
care of a household. 

* 2. Hospitality ; a liberal aod plentiful 
table. 

" I hear your grace hath sworn out housekeeping ." 

Shakesp. : Loves Labour's Lost, iL L 

* B. As adj. : Of or pertaioing to a house- 
hold ; domestic. 

'• Hia house, for pleasant prospect, large scope, and 
other housekeeping commodities, challenge th toe pre- 
eminence.''— Carew. 

* hou^’-el, * hous-cle, * hos cl, *. [A.8. 

husel (for hunsel); cogo. with Goth, hunsl = a 
sacrifice; Icel. AitsZ.J The Holy Eucharist; 
the Sacrament ; the taking or receiving of tha 
Sacrameot. 

" All that we owen eny wygbt, er we go to houscle .* 
Piers Plowman, p. S3. 

* hous -el, * hoselen, v.t. [A.S. huslian, 
from husel; Goth, kunstjan.] 

1. To administer the sacrament to ; specif., 
to administer the viaticum to. 

** And certea ones a ye re at the lest way it la lawful 
to be houseled."— Chaucer: Parsons Tale. 

2. To prepare for a journey. 

" May zealous smiths 

So housel all our hackniee that they may feel 
Compunction in their feet, and tire at Highgate." 
Eeaum. <f FlcL : Wit without Money, iii. 7. 

hoTlsc'-lamb (b sileot), s. [Eng. house, and 
/am&.] A lamb kept in a house for fattening. 

* hoTi^ -eled, pa. par. or a. [Housed, t\] 

house’-leek, s. [Eng. house, and leek.] 

I. BU. : The genus Sempervivum, of which 
one epecies, S. teclnrum , is found io every part 
of Europe, growing on walls, house tope, Ac. 
It has dull reddish purple flowers, with twelve 
narrow sepals, twelve lanceolate ciliate petals, 
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and twelve etamens. It has been introduced as 
an oruameutal plant into this country. 

2. (PL) : House leeke. The name given by 
Lindley to the order Crassulaceae (q.v.). 

houselcck-treo, ». 

Pot. ; sEonium arborenm. 

hoilse'-less, * house -lease, a. [Eng. 
house ; -less.] Destitute of or without a house, 
home, or shelter ; homeless. 

” With house!* it wanderers, were my first relief." 

Wordsworth : Female Vagrant. 

hoilse' less ness, s. [Eng. houseless, and 
-?ies$.] The state of having no house. (Dickens: 
Uncommercial Traveller , xiii.) 

* hoTise -let, s. [Eng. hrnst ; dinnn. suff. 
•let.] A little house, 

" The squeezed, cabin .pari oured houselets of Dover,” 
— Taylor. In Roberd's Remains, l 410. 

* hoHse'-lihg, * hoii^-lmg, a. & s. [Eng. 
housel; - ing .] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Of or pertaining to the Eucharist ; sacra- 
mental. 

2. Of or pertaining to any of the sacraments 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 

B. As subst. : The act of giving or receiving 
the Eucharist; the Eucharist. (Il'amcr; Al- 
bion's England , bk. v. t ch. xxiii.) 

houseling-cloth, housling-cloth, s. 

In the Roman Catholic Church, a cloth spread 
over the rails before the altar at cominunioo. 

hoxise'-maid, s. [Eng. house, and maul.] A 
female servant or maid employed to keep a 
house clean, Ac. 

*’ The housemaid may put out the candle against the 
lookiug-glasa."— Swift: Directions to Servants. 

•house'-mate, s. [Eng. house, and mate.] One 
who dwells in the same house with another 
or others. 

“ Had woe o’erwhelmed 

The housem a ter,, they were hardly silent thus.” 

R. Browning : Balausf ion's Adventure. 

* ho^se'-mon-ger, s. [Eng. house , and mon- 
ger.] A speculator in house property. 

“Those speculative hontemongers who are the worst 
feature of the present system.-— Pall Mall Gazette, 
March 20, 1884. 

* hou^'-en, s. pi. [House, s.) 

house'-pig-eon, s. [Eng. house, and pigeon.] 
A tame pigeon. 

hoTlse’-rais-er, s. [Eng. house , and miser.] 
One who erects a house ; a house builder. 

house'-room, s. [Eng. house , and room.] 
Room or accommodation in a house. 

house- warm -liig, s. [Eng. house , and 
warming.] A feast or merry making upon 
going into a new house. 

house’ wife (or as huz'-zif ), *hose-wijf, 
* huse-wif, hus wife, * hus-wijf, s. 

[Eng. house, and wife.] 

1 . The mistress of a family ; the female 
head of a household ; the wife of a house- 
holder. 

"The pair of household snakes which have a mysti- 
cal connexion of life and death with the husband and 
housewife themselves.'*— Tylor : Primitive Culture 
(1871). ii. 218. 

2. A case for holding pins, needles, thread, 
scissors, and the like. 

* 3. A hussy, (Sholcesp. : Henry Y., v. 1.) 

II Housewife and hussy were at first but two 
different methods of spelling the same word. 

* hohse-wife (or as huz’-zif), * hous- 
wive, 4 hus wife, v.t. [House-wife, s.] 
To manage like a house wife ; to economize. 

*' [Jaswifing the little heaven had lent. 

She duly paid a groftt for quarter rent” 

Dry den : Cock A Fox, 9. 

* hoilse- wife ly (or as hiiz-zif-ly), 4 hus- 
Wife-ly, u. & adv. I Eng. housewife ; -ly.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to a housewife 
or the domestic management of a household ; 
like n housewife ; skilled in the management 
of household affairs. 

B. As adv. : Like a housewife ; with care- 
ful economy or management. 

“She handleth al things housewifely : Ergo she is a 
good housewife. "— Wi'son : Arte of Loglke. to. 58. 

h<STlse'-wif-er- y (or as huz - zif- ry), 
4 hous-wif-ry, * hus wif-er-y, 4 hus- 


wyf er-y, s. [Eng. housewife; -ry.] The 
business of a housewife; female management 
of the domestic affairs of a household ; akill 
in managing a household ; economy. 

“Tlie labour of her I do kuswifery call." 

Tuster: Huswife A Hutwifcry. 

house- wife- sleep, hus-sic skep(ashuz'- 
zif-skep), s. | hug. housewife ; - sleep = ship.] 
Housewifery. (Scotch.) 

* hou'-al-a, * houss, * housse, s. (Fr. 

housse; Low Lat. husia.] Housings (q.v.). 

“.Where man ended, the continued vest 
Spread ou his back, the houss and trappings of a beast." 

Dry den : Ovid ; Metamorphoses xlL 

hoils'-ic, s. [Eng. house; diinin. suff. -ie ss 
•?/.] A little house. (Burns: To a Mouse.) 

hoTi^'-mg (1), s. [Fr. housse = a horse-cover- 
ing ; Low Lat. huria , kousia, husia , from hul- 
citurn = a covering.] 

]. A cloth extending backwards from the 
saddle and covering the loins of the horse ; 
in the plural, trappings. 

“ He clapped on bis saddle and housing with great 
composure. —Goldsmith : The Bee, No. 2. 

2. In cart-harness a large piece of leather 
fastened to the haines ou the collar : standing 
up in dry weather, in wet lying back on the 



horse's withers, to keep them dry. In car- 
riage harness the housing is a small piece of 
leather covering the top of the collar ; it usually 
bears a crest or monogram. 

hous -mg (2), 4 hews ynge, s. [Eng. hous(e) ; 
-ing.] 

• I. Ordinary language: 

1. A collection, range, or row of houses. 

" The cytie of London had most howsynge aud buyld- 
ynge from Ludgate towards Westminster.**— Faby an, 
vol. i., ch. xcviL 

2. The act of putting uuder shelter. 

3. Shelter; cover. 

" Even assuming that good housing could be obtained 
by the workers at cheap rents, what would he tire 
economical clfeet ?" — Pall Mall Gazette, Oct. 29, 1883. 

II, Technically: 

]. A reft. : A niche for a statue. 

2. Ordn. : A prismatic groove in the axle-tree 
of agun-carringe for the cheeks of the transom. 

3. Carp. : The notches in an object for the 
insertion of another piece ; as, notches in the 
string-boards for the ends of the steps of stairs. 

4. Machinery : 

(1) The framing holding a journal-box ; as, 
one of the standards holding the journal-boxes 
of the rolls in a rolling-mill. 

(2) The uprights supporting the cross-slide 
of a planer. 

5. JV uutical : 

(1) That portion of a mast which is included 
between the keelson and the surface of the 
upper deck. 

(2) A covering or protection, as of a ship’s 
deck, when laid up in ordinary or under stress 
of weather. 

(3) [House-line.] 

6. Rail. : One of the plates or guards on the 
railway carriage or truck, which form a lateral 
support for the axle-boxes, and in which they 
slip up and down as the springs alternately 
contract and expand. Also called pedestals, 
liom-platcs, jaws, axle-guards. 

housing-bearers, s. pi. 

Mettdl. : The frame in which the rollers of 
an iron-rolling mill are set. 

hous-ling, s. [Houselino.] 


* houss, 9. [Housia.] 

hout-tuyn'-La, s. [Named after Houttuyn, 
a celebrated virtuoso resident in Amsterdam. [ 
Bot. : A genus of Sauruhaee<c. The leaves 
of Jlouttuynia cordata are deemed by the 
Cochin Chinese emmenagogue. They are 
eaten by the Lepclias of the Himalaya Moun- 
tains. 

4 hovo, pret. of v . [Hf,avf, v.] 

* hove (1), v.l. [Hover.) To hove about ; f 
loiter ; to halt. 

** And there 1» houed, and abode 
To wit what idle woldo Diene.” 

Gower: C. A. L 

* hovo (2), 4 hoove, v.i. <fc t. [Hove, pret. of v. J 

A. Intrans. : To raise : to swell. 

“The earth alao for her part, l>y till* meanea well 
soaked, swell eth and hoovrth as It were with a leaven * 
— P . Holland: PUnie, bk. xvli., ch. ii. 

B. Trans. ; To cause to swell. 

“Some 111-brewn drink had hoved her wame." 

Burnt : Death A Doctor Hornbook. 

hove, s. [Hoove.] 

ho’-ve-a, s. [Named after Anthony Pantaleon 
Hove, a Polish botanist.) 

Bot. : The typical genua of Hoveae (q.v.) 
Most of the species are Australian. Hovea 
Cchd is a common greenhouse plant, flowering 
in spring. About twenty other epecies are 
cultivated. 

ho’-ve-oe, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. hovc(a) ; Lat. fenx 
pi. adj. Buff. -rr.] 

Bot. : A section or family of the papiliona 
ceous sub-tribe Genistese. 

hov’-el, *hov-il. * hov-yl, *hov-ylle, s 

[A.S. hof - a lionse ; diinm. sntl. -el ; cogn, 
with led. hofa— a temple, a hall ; Ger. hof = 
a yard, a court.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

1. A shed for cattle, open at the sides aDd 
covered on the top. 

2. A mean, poor cottage or house. 

" Though the best houses were such as wonld now hi 
called hovels."— Macaulay . Hitt. Eng., ch. xiii. 

II. Technically: 

Porcelain: A conoidal structure of brick 
forty feet in diameter and thirty-five feet high, 
around which the ovens or firing-kilns are 
clustered. 

hovel house, hovel housing, s. A 

niche for a statue. 

*hov'-ol, v.t. [Hovel, s.] To put in to a ho vej 
or shed ; to shelter in a hovel. 

’’And wait thou fain, poor father, 

Tohorel thee with swlue and ro^rnes forlorn?" 

Shakesp. ; Dear, lv. 7. 

% To hovel a chimney : 

Build. : To carry up two sides of a chimney 
higher than those least liable to strong currents 
of air, or to leave openings on all sides of it. 

hov'-el ler, s. [Etym. doubtful.] One who 
assists m saving life and property from a 
wreck. (Provincial.) 

hov’-el-ling, s. [Hovel, v.] 

Build. : The act or process of carrying up 
two sides of a chimney higher than those less 
exposed to strong currents of air in order to 
prevent it from smoking; the leaving openings 
in all the sides so that when the w ind blows 
over the top, the smoke may escape below'. 

ho'-vel-llte, ho'-vel Ht, hoe -vel It (o, 

oe as Ger. 6), [Named after Dr. Hoveli; 
suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 
ilfin. ; The same as Sylvite (q.v.). 

4 hov-en, pa. par. or a. [Heave, v.] Raised ; 

swelled ; pu fled. 

ho-ven' l-a, s. [Named after David Hoven, 
senator of Amsterdam aud patron ofThunberg.) 

Bol. : A genus of Rliamnacea;. The peduncles 
of Hoi'eniadulcisnre said to become so enlarged 
that they are eaten in China, their flavour 
being like that of a ripe pear. 

hov'-cr, v.i. [A freq. from Mid. Eng. hove , 
cf. Welsh hof an, hofio = to hover.] 

4 1. To wait, to stay, to loiter. 

2. To hang or remain fluttering in the air 
or on the wing; to remain, as it were, sus- 
pended over a place or object ; to remain 
floating in the air. 

“ Hovered thy spirit oVr thy sorrowing son?** 

Cowper; My Mothers Picture. 


bo^; poilt, jrffrl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, ^Cenophon, exist, -mg. 
-clan, -tian = shan. -tlon, -sion = shun ; -tion, §ion = zhun. -cious, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. - b§l. d©l* 
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3. To wander or move about from place to 
place ; to move to and fro about or uear a 
place. 

” We Bee BO warlike « prince et the head of *o great 
an army, hovering on the border* of our confederates.” 
— Adduon. 

4. To he Irresolute ; to waver ; to be in 
doubt or uncertainty ; to stand iu suspense or 
expectation. 

“ Hovering o’er the paper with her quill." 

Shakesp. : Rape of Lttcrece, 1 , 297 . 

1 hoV-cr, s. [Hover, y.] A shelter, cover, 
©r protection ; a retreat. 

’’ Boughs of trees which were cast in thitherto serve 
m a hover for the fish.' — Carew : Survey of Cornwall. 

hover-ground, s. Light ground. (Ray.) 

hov'-er-ing, pr. par ., a., k s. [IIovf.r, v.] 

A. k B. As pr. par. <t particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. /Is subst. : The act or state of remaining 
fluttering or suspended in the air ; a moving 
to aod fro about a place. 

hov'-er ing ly, adv. [Eug. hovering; - ly .] 
In a hovering manner. 

* hov'-er-ly, adv. lEng. hover ; -ty.] Hover- 
iogly ; like one stopping only for a momeut. 

" Had not this been. I would Imue commen to you 
now, but I would not Bee you now hoverly."— Vdal ; l 
Corinthian* xvi. 

hov ito, s. [From Hove, near Brighton, where 
it occurs.] 

Min. : A soft white aod friable earthy- 
mineral, occurring as a mixture in collyrite. 
Compos. : carbonic acid, 44 4 ; carbonate of 
lime, 28 3 ; water, 27*3 = 100. 

‘ liou, * hu, • hwu, adv. [A.S. hu\ 
cogn. with O. Fris. hu, ho; Dut. hoe; Gotli. 
kwctivxL, from A.S. hwd ; Goth, hwas = who.] 

1. Iu what mauner. 

"What 1 b written in the Iaw? How re&dest thou?” 
Luke x. 26. 

2. By what meana. 

“How or which way should they first hreak in?"— 
Shakesp. ; 1 Henry VI., Il, l. 

3. To wliat degree or extent. 

"How quick Is love 1 ** 

Shakenp. : Venus Sc A donU. 38. 

4. In what proportion ; hy what measure, 
quantity, or degree. 

5. In what state or condition : as. How are 
you? 

" Bow shall I go up to my father ? "—Genesis xliv. S4. 

6. By what name or title. 

" How art thou called ?” 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI., v. 1. 

7. At what price ; how dear. 

•’ How a score of ewes uow?" 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry IT., 111. 2. 

fi<Sw-ad'-jl, s. [Arab. = a traveller.] A name 
given to a merchant in parts of the East. 

* how, * hogh, s. [I cel. haugr ; Sw. hog; 
Dan. Aoi.] A hill. 

" Bath ouer hil and hogh." Cursor Mundi. 15,826. 

hdw ard'-l-a, s. [Named after Mr. Howard, 
an English pharmacologist.] 

Bot. : A genus of Cinchonads. Howardia, 
or ( Thrysoxylon febrifuga, has a bitter tonic 
bark, first detected by Mr. Howard. [Etyrn.] 
It is from tropical America. 

1 hfffr-be', adv. [Eng. how, and &«.] Never- 
theless. 

" Howbo I am hut rude and horrel." 

Spenser: Shepheards Calender ; July. 

h<Sw be’ - It, adv. [Eng. how, be, aod it.) 
Nevertheless ; notwithstanding. 

hdw'-dah, s. [Hind. & Arab, haudaj.) A 
seat, of various forms and generally covered, 
erected on the back of an elephant for one or 
more persons to ride in. 

hdw'-die, hdV-dy, s. [Houdie.J A mid- 
wife. 

h<Swe, s. [Hollow.] A hollow. 

"Full of heights and howes."— Scott : Rob Roy, cb. 
rxvi. 

ho we - backit, a. Sunk in the back ; 
apokcu of a horse, &c. 

"Thou’s hoioe-backit , now. an* knaggie." 

Bums : A uld Farmer, (o his Auld Mare Maggie. 

h<Jw / el, $. [Dan. hovl ; Ger. hobel = a plane.] 
Cooper. ; A plane with a convex sole, used 
for smoothing the insides of barrels and casks. 


h<5\fc r -ev'-6r, adv. & conj. [Eog. how, aod ever.] 

A, As adverb : 

1. In whatever manner or degree ; in what- 
ever state. 

M However the busine«a goes, you hare made faitlL* 
Shakesp, ; Winters Tale, ILL 2. 

2. At all events ; at least ; in any wise. 

'*To enjoy, If It may be, all good, however the 
cb lefeat.' TUMsott. 

B, As conj. : Nevertheless, yet, notwith- 
standing, still, though. 

" Thews forty-four proctors, however, were almost alt 
of one mind, -Macaulay : Hist. Fug., ch. xlv. 

h<5TiIf, v.i. [Howff, s.] To resort to 
a place ; to frequent ; to haunt. 

hoilff, s. IA.S. hof, ho/a = a house.] 
A place of resort ; a retreat ; a refuge. 

" Donner I that howtf i* blown." — Scott; Guy Man- 
nering, ch. xxxili. 

h<5\V Itz, s. [Howitzer.] 

htffr -itz or, s. [Ger. haubitze, from Bohe- 
mian hau/nice — a sling for casting a atone.] 
Ordnance : A cannon, differing from ordinary 
guna in being shorter aod lighter in propor- 
tion to its bore, and used for throwing sheila 
or case-aliot only, with comparatively email 
charges. The only existing patterns are the 
32, 24, aod 12-pounders, and 4J in. howitzer, 
of bronze, aud the 10 in. and 8 in. howitzer of 
iron. A small chamber at the bottom of the 
bore receives the powder. 

" You have your howitzer planted 
There ou the roof?" Longfellow ; Miles Slaruiish, iv. 

howk, v.t. [Sw. holka = to make hollow.] To 
dig op. 

" Whyle* mice and moudie worts they howkit." 

^ Burnt : Twu Bogs. 

howk'-er, s. [Hooker.] 

howl, * houl-en, howle, v.i. k t. [O. Fr. 

huller , from Lat. ululo = to howl, from ulula 
= an owl (q.v.) ; cogn. with M. H. Ger. 
hiuweln, hiulen, hulen ; Ger. heulen = to howl, 
to hoot as ao owl ; M. H. Ger. hiuwel ,* O. II. 
Ger. hiuweld ; Ger. eule = an owl ; Gr. vkCs 
(huld) = to howl, to wail ; Sansc. uluka = an 
owl.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To cry as a wolf or dog ; to utter a pro- 
tracted or mournful cry. 

" And dogs in corn ere set them down to howl." 

Drayton : The Mooncalf. 

2. To cry in anguish ; to wail, to lament. 

"New widows hotel." Shakesp. : Macbeth, iv. 3. 

3. To make a mournfnl wailing sound like 
the wind. 

"Wild howled the wind tho forest glades along.” 
Scott : Poacher. 

B. Trans. ; To utter in wailing or mournful 
tonea. 

*’ She howled aloud. * I am on fire."’ 

Tennyson . Palace of A rt, 285. 

hoxfcl, * howle, $. [Howl, v.] 

1. The cry of a wolf or dog; a protracted 
mournful sound. 

" Alarmed hy his seutinel the wolf 
Whose howl's his watch.” Shakesp ; Macbeth, li. S. 

2. A wail or cry of anguish or distress ; a 
ahriek. 

" Whiles the mod mother*, with their howls confus'd. 
Do break the clouds." Shakesp. : Henry F.. iiL S. 

h<ffrT-er, s. [Eng. howl; -cr.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who howls. 

2. Zool. : The same as Howlino-monkey 
( q.v.). 

* hosVT-et, s. [Fr. hulotte = an owl, from 
hukr = to owL] [Owlet.] 

1. Gen. : An owl, an owlet. 

"To see the wit and dexteritie of these howlets.*— 
P. Holland: Plinie, hk. x_, ch. xvii. 

2. Spec. : One of the popular names for the 
Barn-owl, Strix Jlammca. Called also Madge- 
howlet, kc. 

howT-ing, k s. [Howl, v.] 

A. As adj. : Filled with howls or wailings ; 
dreary. 

" He found them in a desert land, and in the waste 
howl ing w ilderaess. Deut. xxxiL 10. 

B. As subst. : A howl, a wail. 

” Undisturbed except by the bowlings and lamenta- 
tions which were heard on shore.”— Co ok; Third 
Voyage, bk. v., ch. iv. 

howling monkey, s. 

Zool. : Mycetes, a genus of Cebidae, and 
specially Mycetes itrsinus. The name “howl- 


ing” le given from the loud and resonant voice 
heard by Humboldt and Bonplaud half a 
league away. The hallux ie not opposable. 
The animals are clumsy jo make, heavy in 
their movement, and hang on to trcea by their 
long prehensile tails. They Inhabit the wanner 
parts of the New World, to a certain extent 
corresponding to the baboona in the Old. They 
are the largest moukeya in America. Called 
also Howlera. 

h<f^l -it, s. [Howlet.] 

h<fV lite, s. [Named after How, who analyzed 
it ; with Gr. \idos (lithos) = stone.] 

Min. : The same aa Silicobarocalcite 
(q.v.). Dana prefers the name Howlite. 

h6wm, s. [A.S. holm; I cel. hdlmr - an island.) 
A piece of low lying land ; level ground in 
the bottom of a valley. [Holm.] 

" The blanker that'* blgglt the bonnlo house down 
in the howm ." — Scott ; Guy Mannering, ch. 11L 

htffr^qua, 5. [After the name of a celebrated 
Hong Kong tea merchant, who died in 1840.) 
A kind of tea of very tine quality. 

htffr-so', adv. [Eng. hovi, and so.] Howso- 
ever, however ; in whatever manner or degree. 
** And welcome home, howto unfortunate." 

Daniel . Civil Wart, bk. 1L 

htf^-sd-ev'-er, adv. [Eng. how, so, and ever.] 

1. In what manner or degree soever. 

"Iain gled he comes, howsoever he comes." —Shakerp. : 
Taming of the Shrew, lil. 2. 

2. However, nevertheless ; be that as it 
may ; in any case. 

*’ Howsoever be shall pay for m e.” — Shakesp. ; TroiluZ 
A Cretrida, iii. 2. 

* 3. Although ; even if. 

” Howsoever you speak this to feel other men** 
mind*.”— Shakesp. : Henry V., iv. L 

t hdw-soon’, adv. [Eng. how, and soon.] At 
aoou as ; however soon. 

• h<fv*7ve, 8. [Icel. Mfa = a hood, a cap ; Ger. 
haube ; Dan. fine.] Abood;acap. (Chaucer: 

C. T., 3,909.) 

hox, v.t. [Hock, Hough.] 

s. [Dut. heu, heude ; Fr. heu ; Flem. hui.] 
Haut. : A one-masted coastiog-veasel, used 
before steamboats for conveying passengers 
and goods between places, or as a tender upon 
larger vessels in port. 

■' There lay tho hoy in which ho was to saiL"— Mac- 
aulay : Hist. Eng., ch. x. 

hdj>-, interj. [Dut. hui.) An exclamation to 
draw attention ; ho 1 holloa 1 

hoy, v.t. [Hoy, interj.] To urge ; to incite. 

“They hoy't out Will, wi‘ aalr advice." 

Burnt : Halloween. 

hoj^-a, s. [Named after Thomas Hoy, F.L.8. 
(gardener to the Duke of NorthumberlsndX 
He died in 1821.] 

Bot. : A genus of Asclepiadace^e, tribe 
Stapelieae. Tlie roota and tender stalks of 
Hoya viridifictra produce expectoration aud 
sickness. It is found in the south of India. 

* hoy' -den, s. & a. [Hoiden.] 

hoyse, s. [Hoist.] A hoist ; a lift. (Bums : 
Ordination .) 

hoyt, hoSrte, v.i. [Etym. doubtful ; cf. hoiden.) 

1. To romp. 

” Let uone coudemu them [the girls] for rigs, beeaos« 
thus hoy (ing with the boy s.— Fuller: A Pugah Sight 
of Palestine, bk. iv,, ch. tL 

2. To amble crazily. (Burns: To His Auld 
Mare.) 

Huan u-co, Guan-u'-co (Hu, Gw aa 
Hw, Gw), s. & a. (See def.) 

Geology, &c. : 

A. As subst. : A town of Peru 180 mile* 
N.N.E. of Lima. 

B. As adj. : Of, belonging to, or brought 
from the place described under A. 

Huanuco hark, s. 

Bot., Pharm.., <£c . : A medicinal bark, that 
of Cinchona micrantha, brought from Huanuco. 

huas'-col-ite (hu as w), s. [From Huasco, 
a provioca of Chili, in which it occurs.] 

Min. : A granular or saccharoid lead-gray 
mineral, akin to galenite. It is a sulphide of 
lead and zinc. Compos. : sulphur, 19*2 ; lead, 
48*6; zinc, 25*6; the gangue, 3*1. 


Bite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, w^If, work, whd, son; mute, odb, cure, unite, eur, rule, full; try. Syrian, se. ce = o; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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hub, £. [Tha aamo word as Hob (q.v.).] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. A projection or protuberance. 

2. A mark at which quoita ara thrown. 

3. Tha hilt of a weapoa : as, To drive a 
dagger up to tho hub. 

4. A block for scotching a carriage or car 
wheel 

IL Technically: 

1. }>ie-sink. : A cylindrical piece of ateel oa 
which the design for a coiu ia engraved in re- 
lief. [Matrix, Punch, Die.1 

2. Lathe : A fluted screw of hardened ateel, 
placed on a mandrel between the centres of a 
lathe, notched to present cutting-edges, and 
used in cutting screw-tools, chasiog-toola, &c. 

3. Vehic. : The central portion of a wheel 
which is slipped upon tha arm of tho axle, and 
in which the spokes ara set radially ; the nave. 

H Hub o/ the Universe: A term specially 
applied to Boston, Mass., and by extension to 
other cities ; tho great centre or chief city, 
like the hub of a wheel, to which tha apokes 
are subservient. [Navel.] 

•' Calcutta . . . swaggers as If It -were the hub of the 
Universe ." — Daily Sews, Jan. 18, 1676. 

hub-borer, s. 

Wheelwright. : An impleraeat or machine for 
boring hubs for tha boxing or the spokes, 

huh-centring machine, s. 

Wheelwright. : A machine in which a hub is 
chucked while tha hole for the axle-box is 
teamed out concentric with tbe outside shape. 
A similar mode is adopted for holding the hub 
while setting the boxes therein. 

bub-lathe, s. 

Wheelwright. : A form of lathe for turning 
carriage and waggon hubs. 

bub-mortising machine, s. 

Wheelwright. : A machine in which a wheel- 
hub is held upon a mandrel or stake, so dis- 
posed that a reciprocating chisel may cut 
therein the mortises fo: the spokes. The hub 
is dogged or clamper' <*o as to prevent rotation 
while tha mortise Is being cut, and ia then 
rotated a determinate number of degrees to 
present tha Dext spot to the cutting-tool. 

huh ble bub'-ble, s. [From the sound.] A 
kind of pipe in which tha smoka is drawn 
through water, making a bubbling noise. 

hub'-bub, s. [Prob. from whoop-whoop, or 
hoop-hoop.] A confused noise ; a tumult ; n 
confused sound of many voices. 

'* A universal hubbub wild, 

Of stunning Bounds." Milton : P. L. % li. 05 L 

btib-bub-boo', s. [Hubbub.] A howling; a 
wailing. 

fatib -by, a. [Eng. hub ; - y .] Full of hubs or 
protuberances : as, a hubby road. (American.) 

buh-ner-Ite, s. [Named after Hiibner, wbo 
analyzed it.l 

Min. : An orthorhombic columnar or foliated 
opaqna mineral of a brownish-red or black 
colour, and adamantine lustre ; hardness, 4 5 ; 
ap. gr. 7*14. Compos. : tungstic-acid, 76*6 ; 
protoxide of manganese, 23*4. Found In the 
Mammoth district of Nevada. (Dana.) 

* huck, v.i. [Gr. hocken, hoken .] [Huckster.] 
To higgle in trade. 

•• After much base hacking and rising by little and 
little." — P. Holland, : Livy. P- 99R 

buck, s. [Ger.] A kind of river trout found 
in Germany. 

buck'-a-back, s. [Low Ger. hukkebak; Ger. 
hnckebacic.] A kind of linen cloth having raised 
figures on it somewhat resembling damask. 
It ia used for table-cloths and towelling. 

huck -her -ry, s. [Provinc. Eng. huck = a 
hook (?), or huck = a busk or pod (?), and Eng. 

fctrry.] 

Hot. : Celtis crassi/olia. 

htie' kle, s. [A dimin. from hook (q.v.).] 
Tha bip ; a bunch or part projecting like the 
hip. 

" For getting up on stump and hucklt. 

He with bis foe began to buckle." 

Butler: Hudibra 4. pt. L, c. 11 

• huo'-kle-backed, a. [Eng. hnckle, and 
backed.] Having crooked shoulders ; crook- 
shouldered. 


huc'-kle-bor-ry, «. [Eng. huckl^ and &erry.] 
Hot. : The fruit of Gaylussacia, a genus of 
Vaccinaeeic ; also Vaccinium o vali/oliuvi. 

*buc -klo bone, s. lEng. huckle , and bo«e.] 

1. The hip-bone. 

“Sciatica or gout In the huckUbon*." —P. Holland: 
Plinie, bk. xxvi., ch. viiL 

2. The astragalus (q.v.). 

“The hue kit- bones, or astragali, were used In divina- 
tion In Ancient Rome. Tytor : Primitive Culture. L 74. 

huck ster, * huk stare, * huk stcrc, 
* hue ster, - hwk-staro, s. [Dut./iucAea 
= to stoop ; hucker = a huckster; cf. heuker 
a retailer ; heuken — to retail ; Sw. hdkare — a 
cheesemonger ; hoken — higgling ; hokerslce = 
a huckster. The word is properly a feminine 
form, from the termination -sfcr.j 

1. A retailer of small goods ; a pedlar, a 
hawker. 

" He went so low as to make galnea by huckster’s 
trade." — P. Holland: Suetonius, p. 211. 

2. A mean, trickish fellow. 

* huck -ster, v.L & t. [Huckster, s.] 

A. Intrans. : To deal in petty goods or bar- 
gaios ; to peddle. 

“ They must pay a shilling for changing their piece 
into silver, to some huckstering fellow who follows 
that trade. —Swift. 

B. Trans. : To expose for sale ; to make an 
object of barter. 

* huck' stcr-age (age as ig), * huc-ster- 
age, s. [Eng. huckster ; -age. J The business 
or actions of a huckster ; petty dealing. 

" The ignoble hucsterage of pldllug tithes,"— Milton : 
Of Reformation in England, hk. ii. 

* huck'-ster-er, s. [Eng . huckster ; -er.) A 
huckster. 

* huek'-ster-ess, s. [Eng. huckster; -ess.] A 
female huckster. ( Howell's Vocabulary, 1669.) 

bud, s. [Hooo.] The bull or shell of a nut. 
(Provincial.) 

*hud, v.t. [Hood.] To cover over; to wrap 
up. 

“But Valerius . . . hudded them with their gowns 
over their heads. Forth : Plutarch, p. 84. 

hud-dcr, hod er, "hod ren, *hod ur, 

v.t. [A irequeut. from Mid. Eng. huden = to 
hide (q.v.).] 

1. To crowd together, to huddle. 

“ Scatred ou thl Scottia and hodred in their bottes." 

Robert de Brunne, p. 273. 

2. To cover, to wrap up. 

“ Hodur and bappe.” La Bone Florence, 112. 

hud-dle, * hud-lc, v.i. [A variant of hud- 
der (q.v.).] 

A. Intrans. : To crowd, to press ; to hurry 
promiscuously without order or regularity ; 
to throng. 

“ Fools huddle on. and always are in haste." 

Rowe : Qolden Vertex of Pythagoras. 

B. Transitive: 

]. To throw, hurry, or crowd together pro- 
miscuously or in confusion. 

■* For that grand Iev’ler huddles to one place 
Rich, poor, wise, foolish, noble and the base." 

Brome : On the Dea.h of hit Schoolmaster. 

2. To get or bring together without order 
or system ; to throw together confusedly. 

" His soul did huddled nations try." 

Dryden: Absalom A Achitophel, L 171. 

3. To crowd ; to add hastily. 

“ Huddling jest upon jest."— Sh/tkrtp. : Much Ado 
About Sot king, li. L 

4. To perform hastily, without order or 
regularity ; to produce hurriedly or without 
due consideration and preparation. (Usually 
followed by up.) 

“ Reading what they never wrote 
Just fifteen minutes, huddle up their work. 

And with a well-bred whisper close the scene I" 
Cawper: Task, ii. 412. 

5. To put away hastily and carelessly ; to 
hurry away. 

6. To puton in haste and disorder ; to throw 
od hastily and carelessly. (Usually followed 
by on.) 

“ At twelve she rose : with much ado 
Her clothes were huddled on by two." 

Prior : Hans Carvel. 

hud-dle, s. [Huodle, s.] 

1. A crowd, a throng, a press; a confused 
mass or number of persona or things. 

" A numerous huddle of jtompous. phnntastlcal, 
cumbersome ceremonies.*'— Locke : Reasonableness of 
Christianity. 

* 2. A miser, a niggard. 


hiid'-dler, s. [Eng. huddl(e); -cr.] One who 
huddles or throws things together confusedly, 
without order, system, or regularity. 

* hud'-dling, a. [Huddle, v.) 

1, Confused. 

" After his blunt and huddling foahloa.*— Bacon. 

2. Hurrying or pressing along. 

" Whose artful strains have oft delayed 
The huddling brook.'* Milton : Comus, 496. 

Hu-dr-bras -tic, a. [Eng. Hudihras ; -rtc.] 
Of or pertaining to or resembling Hudihras , a 
satire against the Puritans, written by Samuel 
Butler ami published in 1663 ; in the metre in 
which Hudihras is written ; doggrel. 

“ Ills hymns, odes, ballads, and Hiulihrastic satires 
are of very little Intrinsic value.**— Macaulay : Hut. 
Eng., ch. xiil. 

Hud - son, s. & a. [See the compound.) 

Hudson river, s. a. 

A. As subst. : A river in New York State, 
which, after a course of three hundred miles, 
flows into the Atlantic, its estuary forming 
the harbour of New York. 

B. As adj. : Of or belonging to the river 
described under A. 

Iludson-river Group : 

Geol. : An American formation homotaxial 
to the Caradoc or Bala Group of the Lower 
Silurian. Various trilubites and molluscs are 
the same in both. 

Hud -son lte, s. [Named from the Hudson 
river, near which it occurs.] 

Min. : A variety of Augite (q.v.). (Brit. 
Mus. Cat.) It is arranged by liana as Alu- 
minous Iron-Lime Pyroxene. It is black with 
a green streak. 

hue (1), *hewe, *heu, s. [A.S. hiw, heow , 
hc6 = appearance ; cogn. with Sw*. hy = skill, 
complexion ; Goth. hiwi= form, appearance.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Colour, shade of colour, tint, 
dye. 

“ Madonna*s face upon him shone. 

Fainted In heavenly hues abo\ e." 

Byron : Siege of Corinth, xxx. 

2. Paint. : A compound colour in which one 
of the primaries predominates. Sucli are the 
various grays which are composed of the three 
primary colours, in unequal strength and pro- 

mrtioQ. A gray in which blue predominates 
ias a blue hue ; oue in which red predominates 
has a red hue , &c. The term is often carelessly 
employed by writers, who substitute it for 
tint or shade, which are strictly primary or 
secondary colours, in various degrees of in- 
tensity. 

hue (2), huy, s. [Fr. huer = to hoot . . . 
to make line and cry; hide ~ a shouting, an 
outcry, or hue and cry (C otgrave), from O. Sw. 
huta — to hoot (q.v.).] [Hoot.] Now only 
used in the phrase hue and cry; a loud shout 
or cry ; a clamour. 

U Hue and cry : 

Law : (See extract). 

“There is yet another species of arrest, •wherein both 
officers and private men are concerned, aud that Is, 
upon & hue and cry raised upon a lelouy committed. 
A hue and cry, hutesium et clamor, is the old common 
law process of pursulug, with horn and w ith voice, all 
felons, and such as have dangerously wounded another. 
That it might more effectually be made, tbe hundred 
was bound by the statute of Winchester, c. 3, to answer 
for all rohberies therein committed unless they took 
the felon, which was the foundation of an action 
against the hundred. In case of any loss hy rohhery ; 
and the whale vill or district is still in strictness 
liable to be amerced, according to the law of Alfred, ii 
any felony be committed therein and the felon es- 
capes." — Blackstone : Comment., hk. lv., ch. 2L 

hued, * hewed, a. [Eng. hu(e); - ed.\ 

1. Having a particular hue or colour. 

“Phebus waxe old, and hew-d like Iaton." 

Chaucer : C. T., 11,657. 

2. Flushed. 

“ Nay. bis brow 
Was hued. with triumph." 

JL Browning: Paracelsus, lil 

hu'-el, s. [Corn.] A mine ; commonly writter 
Wheal (q.v.). 

* hue'-less, a. [Eng. hue ; • less .] Destitute 
of, or having no colour or hue, 

hu'-er, s. [Hue (2), s.] One who calls out or 
gives notice to others by a cry ; specif., a 
person stationed ou a cliff or high point to 
give notice to the fishermen of tbe approach 
or movements of a shoal of fish. 

“They lie hovering upon the coast, and are directed 
hy a balker or huer. who atandeth on the cllff-«ide and 
from thence discemeth the course of the pilchards.**— 
Care w: Survey of Cornwall, fo. 82. 


boil, b<&; p<Sut, j eat, fell* chorus, fhin, benpb; go, gem; thin, this, sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = L 
-clan, -tian — shan. -tion, -sion - shun; tion, §ion = zhun. -tious, -eious, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, &c. = Del. a©L 
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hull— huldeo 


SHilL s. k a. [Huff, t\] 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

* 1. One puffed up with notions of his own 
importance or value ; a boaster ; a braggart. 

" Le wd shallow-braided huffs make Atheism and 
contempt of religion the sole badge and character of 
•wit''— So-ufA. 

2. A sodden swell of anger, displeasure, or 
arrogance ; peevishness ; petulance ; offence 
taken at smne real or imaginary wrong or 
slight. (Usually in the phrase tn take huff.) 

*' Hla high Dc as nmy have taken huff.' 

Cowper t To lit*. William Hull. 

II. (Huffing, C. 2], 

* B. As adj. : Huffish, angry, offended. 

$mf£ * huffe, * hoove, v.t. k i. [An imita- 
tive word : cf. puff and whiff ; Oer. hanchtn = 
to breathe, to blow, to puff. Probably con- 
fused with /town, pa. par. of heave tu,v.).] 

* A. Transitive: 

I, Ordinary Idinguage : 

1. Lit. : To blow or puff up; to swell or 
enlarge with air. 

"The said winds within the earth, able to huffe up 
the ground."— /*. Holland ' Plinie, bk. 11., ch. Ixxxv. 

2. Fig. : To treat with insolence or arro- 
gance ; to hector ; t*> bluster at ; to bully. 

" Don't you antler my lady to huff mo every day. as 
if I were her dog 1"— Colley Cibber : The Careless Hut- 
band, L 1. 

II. Draughts: To huff a player is to take 
one of his men off the board, when he neglects 
or refuses to capture with it one or more of 
his opponent’s men. 

B. Intransitive: 

* 1. Ordinary language: 

1. Lit. : To swell or dilate ; to be puffed up. 

2. Fig. : To swell with anger or arrogance ; to 
Cluster ; to hector ; to storm ; to take offence. 

" Your husband hath already got a wife, 

A huffing wench ylaith, whose ruffling silks 
Make, w ith their motion, muslrke unto love." 

A Pleasant Conceited Comedy. (160B.) 

II. Draughts: To take one of the adver- 
sary's men off the board, when he neglects or 
refuses to capture with it one or more of his 
opponent's men. 

* huff-eap, a. k s. 

A. As adj. : Swaggering, blustering, pom- 
pous. 

*' Graced with h uff-cap terms and thundering threats." 

Op. Hall: Satires, bk. l, sat. 3. 

B. .4s substantive : 

1. A swaggerer, a blusterer, a bully, a hec- 
tor, a braggart. 

2. A cant name for strong ale. (Harrison : 
Descript., of England.) 

* huff-er, s. (Eng. huff ; -er.] \ blusterer, 

a bully, a braggart. 

** To be exposed In the end to suffer. 

By nicb a braggadocio buffer." 

Butler : IJtsdibrat, pt. IL, c. HI. 

Binff -I-ness, s. (Eng. huffy ; -n«s.] The 
quality or state of being huffy ; petulance ; 
irritation. 

tiuff-mg, pr. par., a., k s. ( FTuff, r.] 

A. A* B. As pr. par . dt particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ord. lAing. : The act or state of blustering 
or bullying ; swagger ; braggadocio. 

" When huffing and hectoring must be looked upon 
as the only badges of gallantry."— Sour A ; Sermons, 
wol. x., eer. 4. 

2. Draughts: The removal of one of the 
adversary’s men from the board when he re- 
fuses or neglects to capture with it one or 
more of his oppouent's men. 

* huflT-Ing-ly, aflv. (Eng. huffing ; -ly.] In 
a huffing manner ; swaggeringly ; blusteringly ; 
arrogantly. 

*huff~Ish, a. (Eng. huff ; -tsft.) Insolent, 
arrogant, blustering, hectoring. 

* hufT-ish-ly, odr. (Eng. huffish; -7 y.] Tn a 
huffish manner ; swaggeringly ; blnsteringly. 

* huff ish ness, s. (Eng. huffish ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being huffish ; swagger j 
bluster ; hectoriog ; arrogance. 

tuff y. a. (Eng. hvf; -y.) 

1. Lit.: Puffed up, swollen. 

2. Fig.: Arrogant, blustering, insolent, 
petulant. 


hug, * hugge, v.i. k t. [According to Skcat 
<>f Scandinavian origin; of, Dan. sidde pan 
hug — Us squat on the ground ; led. huka = 
to sit on one's hams. Wedgwood refers it to 
the interjection ugh (q.v.).] 

A- Intransitive : 

* 1. To cower, to shrink, to shiver. 

"I hugge, I shrink tn my bod. It is good sport to 
see thU little buy hugge In hi* bed for cold."— Hu Is- 
grave. 

2. To cuddle; to crowd or press together; 
to huddle ; to lie close. 

" To hug with iwlue." Shakeep. : King John, v. %. 

B. Transitive: 

I, Ordinary language ; 

1. Lit. : To clasp or hold closely and tightly 
with the arms ; to embrace closely ; to clasp 
tightly to the breast. 

’•[She] hugt the marble to her throhblng heart." 

Addwjn ■ Ovid : Metamorphoses 11L 

2. Fig. : To hold fast or firmly ; to cling to; 
to cherish. 

" Faith, fanatic Faith, once wedded fast 
To flume dear falsehood, hugt It to the last." 

Moore - Veiled Prophet of Rhoruasan. 

IL Haul. : Tu keep close to : as, To hug the 
shore or the laod, to livg the wind. 

" Hugging the shore at North Woolwich."— Timet, 
March 17. 1676. 

To hug one's self: To congratulate one's 
self ; to chuckle. 

H For the difference between to hug and to 
clasp, see Clasp. 

hug, * hugg, s. (Hog, v ] 

1. Ore?. Lang. : A close embrace or clasping. 

2. Wrestling: A particular grip or catch: 
as the Cornish hug. 

"Their hugg Is a cunning cln«© with their fellow, 
combatant ; the fruit whereof is his fair fall or foil at 
the least." — Puller: Worthies ; Cornwall. 

huge, * hoggo, a. [O. Fr. ahuge = huge; the 
initial a being mistaken for the indefinite 
article.] 

1. Very large; haviog enormous size or 
bulk ; enormous. 

" Leviathan, which God of all His work* 
Created hugest Milton : P. L., 1. 202. 

2. Very great in any respect ; immense, ex- 
ceedingly great. 

"Sparing makes huge waste." 

Shakes p. : Romeo & Juliet, L L 

*[ For the differeoce between huge and enor- 
mous, see Enormous. 

*i Obvious compounds : Huge-bellied, huge- 
boned, huge-built, &c. 

huge -ly, * huge-liehe, adv. (Eng. huge; 
-iy-i 

1. In a huge manner or degree ; enormously, 
immensely. 

** Id a too of his foote the nAile groweth ouer to the 
fleshc. and in hai-me to the foothuoriiefteouerwexethe." 
— Robert qf (Gloucester, p. 4V2. (Note.) 

* 2. In exceedingly great numbers. 

“ By mean* whereof disseases & ay kenesse fyll amonge 
the Cristen, so that they dyed hugely." — Pabya »i : 
Chronicle (an. 1226). 

3. Very greatly, exceedingly. 

"The world was very barbarous or hugely grateful, 
when they could thiuk them uo less than gods who 
found out such things for men."— StiUingjteel : Ser- 
mons, vol. i., ser. 4. 

huge -ness, * heuge-nesse, s. (Eng. huge; 

-ness,] 

1. Exceeding or enormous hulk or largeness ; 
enormous size. 

"All wondring at the hugenesse of the horse." 

Surrey - I’j rgtle; .tneit iL 

2. Exceeding greatness or extent ; vastness. 

"My mistress exceeds in goodness the hugeness of 
your unworthy thinking."— shakesp. : Cymbelsne, i. 6. 

* hug'-e-oiis, * hogeous, a. [Eng. huge; 
-ons.] Huge, immense, enormous. 

" What would have fed a thousand mouths waa funk 

To fillhifl own fan elephant s] by hugeous length of 

trunk,” Ryrom: Yenes spoken at Rretiking-up. 

hug'-ger. s. [Eng. hug; -er.] One who hugs 
or embraces. 

# hug'-ger, v.i. (Etj-m. doubtful.) To lie ia 
ambush. 

hugger-mugger, * hudder-mother, 
* hueker-mueker, o. 

1. Clandestine, secret, sly, unfair. 

2. Confused slovenly. 

H In hugger-mugger: In secret; secretly, 
privately. 

** For God cannot abide to hnue his bonefltw kept 
secrete in hugger-mugger.''— Uttal : Luke xvij. 


* hug'-glo, v.t, [A frpq. from Tiny (q.v.).] To 
hug, to embrace, to clunp. 

" He f trbare quite not only to haggle aud embrace 
fthem) hm« together, hut to Ijeliold so much u one* 
In any publlck meeting wud awembly."— P. Holland • 
Suetonius, p. 256. 

hu go'-ni a, s. [Named after John Hugon, 
who pu blushed a botanical work in 1771.] 

Dot. : A genus of Oxalidace;c, which Amotl 
made the type of the order, calling it Hug.> 
niacea\ The root of Ilugonia Mystax sniella 
like violets. It is said to be diuretic, diapho- 
retic, and anthelmintic, ( Lindley , kc.) 

Hu'-gue not, a. & a. [Many etymologies 
have been given, all on the supposition tliat 
the word did not arise before the Reformation. 
But mention is made under date Oct. 7, 13S7, 
of a Pascal Huguenot, from St. Junien, in 
Limousin. It waa, therefore, derived from 
some individual. The word Huguenot is be- 
lieved by Maho and Littte to be the diminu- 
tive of Hugues. The first known use of the 
word in the now established sense was in a 
letter from the Count de Vill.irs, beu tenant- 
general in Languedoc, dated Nov. II, 1560. 
(Litlrt.y] 

A. As substantive : 

Hist. : A nickname formerly applied by the 
Roman Catholics to the Protestants of France, 
who were nearly all Calvinists, and who con- 
verted tbe appellation into one of honour 
instead of reproach. D’Auhign6 believed that 
the Reformation began in France in a.d. 1512, 
while that of Switzerland commenced in 1516, 
and that of Germany in 1517. For a time 
France aeemed as likely as the other two 
countries to adopt Protestantism. Though 
Margaret, the sister of Francis I., had favoured 
it, yet that king had beeu strongly against it. 
at least during the latter part of his reign, 
as were Francis II. and Henry II. It arose 
among the people, and through their aympathy 
became so formidable, that when, in 1561, a 
year after the accession of Charles IX., the 
IIugueoots(Def.] were prohibited from preach- 
ing, they took up anna to achieve religious 
liberty. The chief aeat of their power was in 
tbe south and west of France, that of the 
Catholics in the north and east. With an oc- 
casional hollow truce, or an interval of peace 
as hollow, the struggle went on for the next 
century and a quarter. Its two most notable 
incidents were the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew, August 24, 1572 [Bartholomew], and 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, Oct. 22, 
1685 [Revocation], Tbe name Huguenot bas 
not been permanent. Those so railed were 
afterwards denominated Reformed or simply 
Protestant. 

B. As adj. : Of or belonging to the French 
Protestants of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

Hu -gne-not-ism, s. [Fr. huguenotisme.) 

Church History : 

1. Attachment to tbe Reformed faith. 

( Litlre .) 

2. The system of belief held by the Hugue- 
nots ; French Protestantism of tbe Calvnnstic 
t>pe. 

* hug'-y, * hug'-ie, a. (Eng. hug(e); -y .] 
Huge, vast, great. 

*• Your three-fold army and my huge host 
Shall swallow up these baae-bom Persians." 

Marlove: l Tambnrlai ne, ui. 3. 

* Imish'-Gr (U as W), s. [Fr. huissier.) An 
usher (q.v.) 

” We are the huiiher to a morriie.” 
BenJonson : Particular Entert. of the Queen*. 

* hnSsh'-€r (U as w), V.t. [Huisher, S.J Tc 
usher. 

* hulrc, s. [Fr. hugue, from Low Lat. huca.) 

A cloak. [Hepk.] 

“ As we were thus in conference, there came one that 
seemed to be a meswreger m a rich hukcJ'—Racon 
A'eu> A Canto. 

* hulqh, s. [A variant of hunch (q.v.).] A 
hump or hunch. 

P.iilcli-Laclied, a. Hunch-backed, hump 

lacked. 

* Lushed, a. [Hulch.] Pnffed up, swollen. 

* hul^h’-y, a. (Eng. hulch ; -y.] Having a 
hunch, hump, or swelling; swollen, gibbous. 
(Urquhart: Rabelais, bk. iii., ch. xvii.) 

hul-dee, S. [Mahratta.] 

Dot. : Curcuma longa. (Curcuma.] 


ffate, fat, fare, amidst, what, faU, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t. 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, sen; mute, cub, cure, unite, eur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ee, ce = e. ey- a. qu = kw. 
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* hnl-en, v.i. [M. L. Ger. & O. Dut. huilen.] 
To howl. 

* hul-fere, * hul-feore, s. [Hulver.] 

hu’-li, s. [Holl] 

hulk, * hulko, s. [Low Lat. hulka, hulcus, 
holeos, from Or. oA«ac ( holkas ) = a ship of 
burden, from cA*u> (elko) - to drag or draw; 

(holler) = a dragging; dA*6c (holkos)=a 
machine for dragging ships on land.] 

* ]. A ship of burden ; a merchant vessel. 

"Hailing assembled together about fowerscore hulkes 
[navibut o-ierarfia]."— Goldings; Caesar, to. 98. 

2. The hull or body of a ship ; especially 
the hull of a vessel not seaworthy, and moored 
In port for hospital, guard, conviet, quaran- 
tine, custom-house, storage, victualling, or 
other purposes. A sheer-liulk is one fitted 
with sheers for masting and dismasting vessels. 

"A huge black hulk that was magnified 
By Its own reflection lu the tide " 

Longfellow : Landlord's Tale. 

3. Anything bulky and unwieldy. 

^ The hulks : Old dismasted ships used as 
prisons. 

" Haifa are prisou-ahips right ’cross th’ meshes."— 
Dickens; Great /expectations, ch. 11. 

hulk, v.t. [HI. L. Ger. holkcn; Sw. hotka = to 
hollow out.] 

]. Ord. Ixing. : To hollow out, to empty, to 
eviscerate, to disembowel : ns, To hullc a bare. 

" I could hulk your grace, and hang you up cross-legged 

Like a hare at poulter'a. * 

L tenum. A Flet. : Philatfer, v. 

2. Min,: To dig away a portion of a rock 
that a blast may be more efficient. 

* hulke, s. [A.S. hulc.] A hovel, a hut. 

* hullt-mg, a. [Hulk, s.] Bulky, unwieldy, 
awkward : as, a great hulking fellow. 

hulk’-y, a. [Eng. hulk ; -y.] Bulky, unwieldy, 
heavy, stupid. 

hull, * hole, # holl, 4 hoole, * hule, s. 

[A.S. hulu; cogn. with Mid. Eng. hulcn , hule 
= to eover up ; Dnt. huilen = to put a cap on ; 
Goth, huljnn = to hide, to cover ; Teel, hylja ; 
8w. holja; Dan. hylle — to cover ; Wei. hid = 
a covering.] 

]. The husk or integument ; the outer shell 
or covering of anything, but especially of a 
nut or grain. 

2. The body of a ship. 

*' Deep in tbelr hulls our deadly bullets light." 

Dryden : Annus Afirabilit, 60. 

IT Hull down : 

Naut. : A term applied to a ship when she 
is so far off that only her masts and sails are 
visible. 

hull, v.t. &i. [Hull, s.) 

A, Transitive: 

]. To strip the hull or husk off, to free or 
clear from the outer shell or coveriag : as. To 
hull peas, &c. 

2. To pierce the hull of: as. To hull a ship 
with a cannon-ball. 

* B. Intransitive: 

]. Ord. Lang. : To float ; to drive to and fro 
helplessly, like a dismasted ship. 

“ And there they hull, expecting but the aid 
Of Buckingham to welcome them ashore.’ 1 

Shakcsp. : Lie fui rd III,, lv. 4. 

2. Naut . : To take in all the sails in a calm. 

hul-la-ba-loo , s. [An imitative word.] An 
uproar ; noisy confusion. 

hulled, pa. par . or a. [Hull, v.] 

hulled corn or grain, s. Grain stripped 
or freed from the hud or husk. 

hull-er, s. [Eng. hull ; -er.] One who or 
that which hulls ; specifically, a lralling- 
machine (q.v.). 

fcull'-mg, pr. par., a., & 5. [Hull, v.] 

A. <fc B, As pr. par. <£ jxirticip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As s ubst. : The act or process of strip- 
ping grain, &c., of the hull or husk. 

hulling machine, s. 

Agric. : A machine for removing the cuticle 
from grain, and for breaking it without re- 
ducing it to the condition of meal. 

hul-lo’, intcrj . [Holloa.] 


hull' oek, s. [Etyni. doubtful.] 

Naut. : A small part of a sail lowered in a 
gale to keep the ship's head to the aea. 

*hull-y, a. [ling, hull; -y.) Having hulls 
or husks; husky; eiliquose. 

hu'-lo-ist, 5 . [Hyloist.] 

hu-l6~th6'-i§m, s. [Hylotheism.] 

Huls'-e-an, a. [For etym.,eee def.] A term 
applied io certain lecturee on divinity, given 
annually at Cambridge, accordiug to certain 
provisions iu the will of John Hulse, of El- 
worth. 


hulst, s . [Dut.) 

Bot. : The common holly. 

* hul-strcd, a. [A.S. kealstra = a hiding- 
place.] Hidden, covered, concealed. 

11 Shortly I woll herherowe me 
There I hope beat to hulttred be." 

liomaunt of the Hose. 

* huT-ver, s. [lcel. hulfr — the dog-wood.) 
The common holly. 

“ As touching the Holly, or Hid ver dree. If it be 
planted about mi house, whether it be within acitie, 
or standing In the couu trey. It serveth for a covmtre- 
charm, and keepeth awayall ill epels or hichantmenW 
~P. Holland : Plinie, bk. xxlv., ch. xill. 

H Knee hulver is the Butcher's broom (7?us- 
cas aciilcstu 3 ), and Sea hulver the Sea-holly, 
Eryngium maritimum. 


hum, * humme, * hummen, v.i. & t. [An 
imitative word ; cogn. with Ger. hum-men ; 
Dut. hommelen = to hum.] 


A. Intransitive : 

]. To make a prolonged buzzing noise like 
a bee ; to buzz. 

"The humming prey." 

J. Philips ■ Splendid Shilling. 

2. To give utterance to a similar sound with 
the mouth : as — 


(1) To express approbation or applause by a 
murmuring or buzzing noise. 

" Part of hia congregation hummed so loudly and bo 
long, that he sat down to enjoy It ."— Johnson ; Life qf 
Sprat. 

(2) To utter a prolonged or confused mur- 
muring or droning noise. 

" Burden-vise, FI1 hum on Tarquin still." 

Shakcsp. : Hapiof Lucrccc, 1,133. 

(3) To cry hum or hem; to make an inar- 
tieulate sound in speaking, from einbarrass- 
meat or hesitation. 


“Hum and stroke tliy bear’d." 

Shakcsp. : Trotlus <t Cressida, L a 

B. Transitive: 


1. To sing in a low murmuring voice ; to 
mumble : as, To hum a tune. 

2. To express by humming. 

" In the gloom of twilight hum their }oy." 

Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. iv. 

* 3. To express approbation of; to applaud. 

* 4. To cheat ; to trick or to delude by coax- 
ing or flattery ; to impose upon, to humbug 
(q.v.); to cajole. 

’* Beauty, by ancient tradition, we find 
Has delightfully hummd the whole r, ice of mankind." 

Brookes : Epilogue cm Humbugging. 


hum, s. & interj. [Hum, i>.) 

A. As substantive : 

1. The noise of bees and other insects in 
flight ; the buzz of a top, a wheel, &c. 

"The hum of the wheel and the singing 
Suddeuly ceased," Longfellow : Miles St and ah, lii, 

2. A low droning or murmuring sound. 

" Is it the hittem's early hum /’’ 

Scott ; Lord of the Isles, vL 20. 

, 3. A confused murmuring or buzzing sound ; 
a buzz. 


"And the neigh of the steed and the multitude’s h umf 
Byron : Siege qf Corinth, xxii. 

4 . A buzz or murmur of applause or appro- 
bation. 

"The deep hum by which our ancestors were wont 
to Indicate approbation.''— Macaulay: Hist. Eng.. 

cb. xl. 


5. An inarticulate sound uttered by aspeaker 
when pausing through embarrassment or hesi- 
tation : as, Ai<ms and haws. 

6. Strong ale mixed with spirits ; do called 
probably from the humming or buzzing in the 
head caused by it. 

** Come, bring out a bottle, here presently, wife, 

Of the heat Cheshire hum he e'er drank in his life." 

Cotton : Voyage to Ireland in Burlesque. 

7. A cheat, an imposition, a trick, a hoax, 
a humbug. 

B. As interj. : An inarticulate sound, ex- 


pressive of doubt, hesitation, or deliberation ; 
hem ; ahem. 

" 1 cried hum l and, well, go to I " 

Shakcsp. ; 1 Henry l V., Ill l_ 

hu-man, * hu-main, * hu maine, * hu- 
mane, «. & s. [Fr. huuvain , from Lat. hw- 
71 tunas, from homo =a man; 8p. hu-nuano; 
Jtal. umtno. Hu-man and humane are essen- 
tially the same words, the former being derived 
from the Latin through the Freuch, the latter 
directly from the Latin.) 

A . As adjective : 

]. Of or pertaining to man or mankind. 

"Without faith in human virtue or In hu man at- 
tachment."— Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. il. 

2. Having the qualities or cliaracterietics oi 
a man. 

"A p**tilence swept away, lu alx months, more than 
a hundred thousand human beings."— Macaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch. 11. 

* 3. Profane, secular, not sacred or diviae : 
as, human authors. 

* B. As subst. : A human being or creature ; 
a man. 

“ And agonies of human and ot brute." 

Cowper. Task, iL ,CS. 

* human heartedness, s. The quality 

or state of having a humane or feeling heart; 
humanity. (Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. vi.) 

human-remains, s. pi. 

Pakvont. : [Man (Paleeont.y], 

human-sacrifices, s. pi. [Sacrifice, *.J 

* hu’-man-ate, a. [Eog. human; -ate.) En- 
dued with humanity or human nature. 

” Of your saying it folio we th, that the bread is hu- 
man ate or iucai-nate,*'— Abp. C'ranmer: Answer to Bp. 
Gardiner, p. 369. 

hu-ma’ne, a. [Lat. humanus, from homo = a 
man.] [Human.] 

* 1. Of or pertainicg to man or mankiad ; 
humau. 

" Goddess humane, reach, then, and freely ton to. 

Afilton: P. L.,\x. 732. 

2. Having the feelings or disposition proper 
to man ; endowed with tenderness, kiadness, 
and compassion ; kind, gentle, compassionate. 

** Of an exceeding courteous and humane inclina- 
tion.'*— Spottis wood : Church qf Scotland lan. 1639). 

3. Humanizing, elevating, refining; applied 
to the polite or elegant branches of study, a* 
poetry, rhetoric, philology, the tine arts, &c. 

Humane Society, Royal Humane Society of 
London: A society formed iu 1774 by Drs. 
Hawes, Fothergill, Cogan, and others. One 
leading objeet is to rescuseitate persons ap- 
parently drowned, its motto being Lateat 
scintilla forsan (Perchance a spark [i.e., oflifej 
may be concealed). For this purpose it pro- 
vides drags to rescue drowning persons from 
the water, with appliances to treat them when 
they come ashore. It also rewards con- 
spicuous aets of courage in saving life from 
drowning by gold, silver, and bronze medals, 
parchments, or small money rewards. 

hu-ma’nc-ly, adv. [Eng. humane; - ly .] 

* I. Like men. 

" By way of cousolatlon we exhorted and per* waded 
them to bear . . . humane cases, humanely:'— P. Hol- 
land • Plutarch, p. 435. 

2. In a humane manner; with kindnesa, 
gentleness, and compassion. 

" We might pue«a they relieved ub humanely."— 
Shakcsp. : CorioTanus, L 1. 

hu-mano ness, s. [Eng. humane ; -ness. J 
The quality or state of being humane ; hu- 
manity. 

* hu-man -ies, s. [Eng. human ; suff. -u».I 
The study of humanity and human nature. 

* Jxu-man’-i-fy, v.t . [Lat. hwnanvs = ho- 
mini, and Jacio (pass, jio) = to make.] To 
render human ; to incarnate ; to invest with 
human form. 

*hu-rnan-i§m, s . [Eng. human; -ism.) 

]. Human nature or disposition ; humanity. 

2. Polite or humane learning. 

* hu-man - 1 st, s. [Eng. human; - ist ; Fr. 
humaniste.] 

]. One versed in the knowledge of human 
nature. 

" Antiqnories. poets, humanists, Btatesro&n. mer- 
chants, divines." — Bacon : On the Advancement qf 
Learning, bk. 1L 

2. One who studies the humanities. 


boil, btfp’; poiit, j6^rl; cat, ^ell, chorus, <jhin, bengh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expeet, Xenophon, exist, -ing- 
-elan, -tian — ehQH* -tion, -eion = shun ; -tion, -plon = zhun. -clous, - tious, -slous = shus, -hie, -die, &c. — bol, dgL, 
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hu-man ist'-ie, a [Eng. humanist ; -ic.] Of 
or pertaining to humanity, 

hu man-i-tar'-i-an, a, & 5. [Eng. fttiman- 

it(y); -arian.] 

Thcol. £ Church History: 

A. As adjective : 

3. Of or belonging to humanity, as distin- 
guished from divinity. 

2. Of or belouging to the system of belief 
described under B, or its advocates. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Ch. Hist. : One who believes that Jesus 
Christ possesses only humanity and not di- 
vinity as well ; a Unitarian. 

2. Religions (Pi): A small aect in London 
founded by Joachim Kaspary, a German Jew. 
Its tenets are explained in a publication called 
The Fifteen Doctrines of the Religion of God, 
written in 1866. Among these are pantheism 
and the transmigration of souls. (Haydn). 

3. One who is broadly humane io action and 
principle ; a philanthropist. (Now generally 
used in this eeose.) 

hn man iLiir' 1 an i$m, *. Eng. hi 1 - 
manitarian ; -wm.] 

1. Ord, Lang. : Broad philanthropy. 

2. Theol. d Ch. Hist. : The distioctive religions 
tenet of the Humanitarians (q.v.), or their 
whole system of belief. 

•hii man-i tlan, s. [Eng. humanit(y) ;-£«».] 
A humanist. 

" A singular scholar, and an excellent humanitian.” 
—P. Holland : Plutarch, p. 588. 

hu man' 1 ty, *hu man -1 tee, s. [O.Fr. 

human it eit ; from Lat. hamanitatem, acc. of 
humanitas, from humanus = human, humane ; 
Fr. hwnanite; ltal. wnanita; Sp. humanidad.) 

1. The quality or state of being human ; 
human nature ; the especial characteristics or 
properties which distinguish man from other 
beings. 

" They Imitated humanity so abominably." 

Shakctp . . Hamlet, iil. 2. 

2. Mankind collectively ; humankind ; hu- 
man beings ; man. 

" He is able to teach all humanity, and wilt do well 
to oblige mankind by his information." — Olanvill. 

3. The quality or state of being humane ; a 
kind, tender, and compassionate nature ; a 
disposition to treat other human beings aod 
the lower animals with kindness and tender- 
ness, and to relieve distress ; compassion, 
tenderness, kindness, benevolence, 

" It is a rule of equity and humanity, hullt upon 
plain reason."— Barrow : Works, vol. i., ser. 20. 

4. Liberal education ; mental cultivation ; 
instruction in humane or polite literature. 

5. (PL, and generally with the article prefixed) : 
Humane or polite literature ; such branches 
of learning as are calculated and intended to 
refine and elevate the mind, such as philology, 
rhetoric, poetry, the study of the ancient 
classics, &c. 

** Philology, or polite literature, or the humanitict, 
as they are called. '—Jortin : liemarks on Eccles, Hat. 
(an. 1202J. 

6. In Scotland, Latin and Latiu literature ; 
as, a Professor of Humanity . 

* 7. A human being. 

•*I have seen ; 

But look off to those small humanities 
Which draw me tenderly across my fear." 

E. fi. Prawning : Drama of Exile. 

H Religion of humanity: [Comte, Comtism, 
Positivism, Secularism]. 

% For the difference between humanity and 
benevolence, see Benevolence. 
hu man-i-za-tion, hu-mam i-^a -tion, 
s. [Eng. humaniz(e) ; -ation.] The act or 
process of humanizing. 

" Civilization Is the humanization of man in society.’* 
—Matthew Arnold: Mixed Essays, p. 63. 

hu' man ize, v.t. & i. [Eng. human ; - ize .] 

A. I a transitive : 

1. To render humane, to soften, to refine, 
to render susceptible of kindness, tenderness, 
aud compassion. 

*2. To render human; to invest with tha 
Aiaraeter of humanity ; to give a human 
character to. 

* 3. To adapt to human powers or faculties. 

" Socrates hath humanized, as I may so «ay. philo* 
aophy," — P. Holland: Plutarch % p. &86. 

B. Intran. : To become humane or human- 
ized ; to he softened or refined ; to become 
more civilized. 


* hu man 12 er, s. rEng. humanize ) ; -er.) 
One who or that which humanizes. 

hu man kind, ’ [Eng. human, and kind, s.] 
Unman beings collectively ; mankind ; man. 

" nut humankind rejoices In the might 

Of mutability." Wordsworth. Excursion, bk. tIL 

hu' man iy, adv. [Eng. human; -ly.) 

1. After the manner of men ; like a man; 
according to the upiuioiis or knowledge of 
men. 

’* Speaking humanly, the hegimitng of empire may 
be ascribed to reason aud uece&tity.' —lialeigh ; Hist. 
World, bk. 1., ch. lx., J l. 

*2. Humanely, kindly, benevolently. 

*’It'a really kind of such a uoble lord 
So humanly to giwtdii w ith the Devil l* 

Bayard Taylor : Faust -, Prologue In lie aeon. 

* hu-mate', v.t. [Lat. humatus, pa. par. of 
humo = to bury ; humus = the ground.] To 
bury, to inter. 

* hu ma tion, *. [Lat humatio , fromfturoa- 
tiis, pa. par. of humo =* to bury.] The act of 
buryiog ; burial ; interment. 

" Middlesex gave me death 
And tills church my humation. ’ 

Fuller. 4 Worthies : Lancashire. 

hum hlrd, s. [Humming-bird.] 

humble (1), a. [Hummel.] 

humble cow, s. [Hummel-cow.] 

hum'-hle (2), a. [Fr., from Lat. humilis , from 
humus — the ground ; humi = on the ground ; 
Sp. & Port, humil/le; O. Sp. humil; ltal. 
umile.] 

1. Nothigh or lofty; modest; low; unpre- 
tending ; unassuming* : as, a humble cottage. 

2. Low ; not high or great. 

" I am from humble, he from honoured name." 

Shakcsp. : All's Well That Ends Well, L a 

3. Not having a high opinion of one’s self, 
or of one's own powers or faculties ; modest ; 
not proud, arrogant, or assuming; lowly; re- 
tiring ; meek ; submissive. 

" Wisdom Is humble that he knows no more." 

Covrper : Task, vL 97. 

humhle mouthed, a. Mild, meek, or 
bnmble in speech. 

" You are meek and humble-mouthed.” 

Shakesp, ; Henry V/II., il 4 

humhlc-pie, $. [Properly from humbles 
or v.mbles = the entrails of the deer, and pie, 
but undoubtedly influenced by the adjective 
humble .] A pie made of the umbles or entrails 
of the deer. 

To eat humble-pie : To submit one's self to 
humiliation or insult ; to apologize humbly or 
abjectly ; to humble one’s self. The origin of 
the phrase is said to be, that at bunting-feasts, 
while the lord and his guests eat of the veni- 
son pasties, humble-pie only was placed before 
the huntsmen and their dependants. 

humble plant, s. 

Bot. : Mimosa pudica. 

* hum -hie (3), hum' bled, a. [Etym. 
doubtful.] Bruised ; chafed ; sore : as, humble 
heels. 

hum hie (1), v.t. [Humble (2), a.] 

* 1. To bring down in height ; to reduce the 
height of; to lower; to make less lofty or 
high. 

"The highest mountain maybe humbled into val- 
leys. “ — Halt ew ill. 

2. To reduce or break tbe power of ; to bring 

to a state of subjection, dependence, or in- 
feriority ; to lower ; to break down ; to crush ; 
to humiliate. * 

"The genius, which, at a later period, humbled six 
iiarshals of France." — Alacaiday : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

3. To make humble, lowly, modest, or sub- 
missive ; to bring down or break tbe pride, 
arrogance, or vanity of; to exhibit as humble 
or lowly. 

"Christ, when he was In the form of God, humbled 
himself hy condescending to take upon him the form 
of man." — Clarke. On the Trinity, ch. ii., §. 5. 

hum hie (2), v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] To 
bruise; to break ; to chafe : as, humbled heels. 

* hum ble, $. [Umble.] 

* hum' hie, ‘hum bel, * bum -met, v.i. 
[A freq. from hum (q.v.) ; cogn. with Dut. hom- 
melen = to hum, hommel — a huinble-bee ; Ger. 
hummel — a humble-bee, hummen = to hum.] 
To limn. 

"To humble like a bee Minshms. 


humble-bee, * hem bel -be, * hombul- 
he, ’ humbyl-bee, s. 

1. Rntom. : The genua Bombua (o.v.). Called 
also and more accurately the Bumble-bee. 

" The honeyJwgs steal from the humble-bexsf 

Shakcsp. . Midsummer Nights bream, Ml. L 

2. Biol. : Mr. Darwin has shown that tha 
bumble-bees fertilise various plants by uoin- 
tentionally brushing off the pollen when they 
are seeking honey in une flower, and carrying 
it, adhering to the hairs of their body, till they 
unwittingly clean it off against the pistil of 
aome other individual of the game species. 
The field-mouse preys upon them, the cat in 
turn devouring the field-mouse. The fertili- 
sation of certain plants may, therefore, be 
butter performed near towna, where cats aod 
consequently lmrable-beea arc more numerous 
than in the country. 

*hum ble-fi-ea-tion, a. [Eng. humble; 
•float ion.] Humility (?). (Southey: Letters, 
li. 120.) 

* hum'-ble-hede, a. [Eng. humble; •hede ■ 
hood.] Humbleness; humility. 

" From humblehede to real majeatec." 

Chaucer; V. T., 14.591. 

hum ble ness, s . [Eng. humble ; -ness.] 

Humility ; meeknesa ; absence of pride or 
aiTogance ; lowliness of spirit. 

"A wandering pilgrim's humbleness.” 

Wordsworth ; White bo* of Jlylstone, vtL 

bum bier, a. [Eng. humbl(e) ; -tr.] One wbo 
or that which humbles or reduces pride or 
arrogance. 

hum ble§, s. [Umbles.] 

* hum' bless, hum hlesse, s. [O. Fr. 

humblesse .] Humility; humbleness. 
"Themselves to ground with gradoua ^umWeascbent" 
Speruer: F. Q., 1. xil. 8. 

hum'-blirig, pr. par., a., & s. [Humble, v.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (5m 
the verb). 

C, As subst. : The act of humiliating o* 
making humble. 

bum' blirig-ly, adv. [Eng. humbling (1)* 
-b/.] In a humbling or humiliating manner ; 
so as to hnmble or humiliate. 

hum' bly, adv . [Eng. humb(le) ; dy.] In a 
hnmble or lowly manner ; with humility, 
meekness, or modesty ; meekly, submissively, 
without pride. 

"John Bart, humbly born, and scarcely able to sign 
his name. —Macaulay : Hist, of Eng., ch. xix.. 

Hum holdt l-lite, s. [Named after Baron 
von Humboldt, the German naturalist and tra- 
veller, born Sept. 14, 1769, died April 8, 1835.] 

Min. : A variety of Jlelilite. formed in 
cavernous blocks on Mount Somina, with 
greenish mica, Arc. 

Hum -holdt me, s. [Named after Hum- 
boldt; -inf.] [HUM 80 LDTIL 1 TE.] 

Min. : The same as Oxalite (q.v.) (Brit. Mus. 
Cat.). Dana prefers the name Humboldtine, 
and makes Oxalite a synooym. 

Hum-holdt-ite, s. [ Humboldt ; -ite (il/£n.).J 
[Humboldtilite.] 

Min. : The same as Datolite or Datholitk 
(q.v.). 

hum'- hug, s. [A compound of hum = to 
cheat, to hoax.^nd bug = a bugbear, a ghost, 
hence, a false unarm, a sham, a bugbear. The 
word first occurs on the title-page of The Uni- 
versal Jester , being a choice collection of bon- 
mots and humbugs, by Ferdinando KiUigrew, 
about 1735-40.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A hoax ; a piece of trickery or imposition 
played off under fair or specious appearances. 

2. A spirit of deception or trickery ; a dis- 
position to deceive ; falseness, pretence : a«, 
There is a great deal of humbug about him. 

3. A lmnibugger, a cheat, an impostor, a 
trickster. 

II. Manege: A pair of nippers for grasping 
tbe cartilsge of the nose of bulls and horses. 

hum' hug, v.t. [Humbug, 5 .] To cheat, to 
hoax, to deceive, to play a hoax or trick on ; 
to take in. 

•hum'-hug-ga-hle, a. [Eng. humbug; -able.] 
Capable of being humbugged ; credulous. 
(Southey : Letters, iii. 4 S3.) 
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hum -bug-ger, *. [Eng. humbug; -<r.] One 
who humbugs, a cheat, a trickster, a hoaxer. 

hum'-bug-ger-y, s. [Eng. humbug; -ery.] 
The act or practice of humbugging or hoaxing 
people ; Imposture, trickery, hoaxing. 

hum’-buz, s. [Eng. hum (s.), and buz = buzz.] 
A popular name for a cockchafer. 

hnm'-driim, a., s., A a dv. [A compound of 
hum and dni/n.) 

A. As odj. : Dull, droning, commonplace, 
monotonous, tedious, stupid. 

*' T was talking with an old humdrum fellow."— 
Addison: Whig Examiner, No. Z. 

B. its substantive : 

* 1, A dull, stupid fellow ; a bore. (Ben 
Jonson: Every Man in His Humour, i. 1.) 

* 2. A drouish or monotonous toue of voice. 
( Richardson : Clarissa, iii. 1!>1.) 

3. A small, low cart, with three wheels, and 
drawn by one horse. 

* C. vis adiK : Idly, listlessly. 

"Shall we, quoth she, stand still humdrum f 

Butter : Hudibras, pt- 1.. c. ill. 

*hum'-drum, v.i. [Humdrum, a.] To pass 
time in an idle, listless manner. 

hum dud geon, s. [Eng. hum, and dudgeon. ] 
Needless noise, much adu about nothing. 

•• I would never be making a humdudgeon about a 
scart on the pow." — .Scott ; 0 uy Mannering, ch. xxiii. 

* hu-mect', v.t . [Lat. humecto , from humectus 
r=*moist, wet; humco = to be wet or moist ; 
Fr. humecter.] To make moist or wet ; to 
moisten. 

“ It humceteth the body, or maketh it moyster and 
hotter than is conneniente.”— Sir T. El got: Oovemour, 
bk. i., ch. xi. 

*hu-mect'-ant, < 7 . As. [Lat. humectans, pr. 
par. of humecto = to make moist ] 

A. As adj. : The same as Diluent (q.v.). 

" Which fumes, if they be gTosser and humccrant, 
may raise that diversification of touch, which we 
mortals call tasting. 3. More : Immortality of tins 
Soul, hk. iii., ch. iv. 

B. As subst. : A substance tending to in- 
crease the fluidity of the blood. 

• hu mec-tate, v.t. [Lat. humectatus, pa. 
par. of humecto = to make moist.] To make 
moist or wet ; to moisten. 

“Nature draws a moisture into our mouth, to 
humectate our meat."— Digby : Of Bodies, ch. xxxv. 

hu-mec'-ta-tlon, s. [Fr., from Lat. humec - 
tatus, pa. par. of humecto.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : The act of making wet or 
moist; a watering or moistening. 

•* That which Is concreted by exsiccation or expres- 
sion of humidity, will bo resolved by humectation." 
— Browne : Vulgar Krrours, bk. ii., ch. i. 

2. Therapeutics: 

(1) The steeping of a medicine for a little in 
water. 

(2) The moistening of a part morbidly 
affected* 

^hu mec'-tlve, a. [Eng. humect; -itv.) 
Tending or having the power to moisten ; 
liumectaQt. 

♦ hum' c-fy, V.t. [Lat. humeo = to moisten, 
and/acio (pass.Jio) = to make.) To make moist 
or wet ; to moisten ; to soften with water. 

bu-mcr-ad, a. [Fr., from Lat. humerus = 
the shoulder.] Of or pertaining to the shoul- 
der ; as, the humeral artery. [Brachial, 
% 0)0 

humeral-veil, s. 

Roman Ritual: An oblong scarf of the same 
material as the vestments, worn by the sub- 
deacon at high mass, when he holds the paten 
between the Offertory and the Paternoster ; 
by the priest when he raises the monstrance to 
give Benediction (q.v.) with the Blessed Sacra- 
ment ; and by priests and deacons when they 
remove the Blessed Sacrament or carry it in 
procession. The humeral-veil is worn round 
the shoulders, and the paten, pyx, or mon- 
strance is wrapped in it. (See duties of Levites 
in Numbers iv.) (Addis <£ Arnold.) 

hu -mer-iis, s . [Lat.] 

Anatomy: 

1. Human : The long bone of the arm, con- 
sisting of a shaft, an upper extremity articu- 
lating with tue glenoid cavity of the scapula, 
and an inferior articulatiag with the radius 
and the ulna (q.v.). 


2. Compar. : The bone of the upper arm in 
the vertebrata. 

hu mct r , hu-motte , a. [Fr. hume.tte.] 

Her. : A term applied to a chevron, fesse, 

bend cross, Ac., when cut 

olf or eonped, so that the > 
extremities do not reach 
as far as the sidea of the 
eseutcheon. 

hum' - hum, «. [Etym. 

doubtful.] 

Fabric: A plain, coarae 
cotton cloth, made in 
India. humkt. 

hu -mic, s, [Lat. humus — the ground ; Fr. 
humique.) Of, pertaining to, or derived from 
mould. 

humic-acid, s. [Ulmic-acid.] 

* hu-mi-cu-ba tion, s. [Lat. humi = on 
the ground, and cubo — to lie.) Tbs act or 
practice of lying on the ground. 

" Fasting, and sackcloth, and ashes and tears, and 
humirubations, used to be companions of repentance." 
—BramhalL 

hU J -mid, a. [Fr. humide , from Lat. humidus , 
umidus — moist ; from humeo, umeo = to be 
wet or moist; Sp. humedo ; Port, humido; 
Ital. imido.l Moist, contaiuiDg moisture, 
wet, watery, damp. 

" Fair eveniug cloud, or Immid bow " 

Milton ; P. L., iv. 15L 

hu-mid-i ty, ’ hu mid i tee, s. [Fr. hu - 

midite , from humide = moist; Sp. humidad, 
humetlad ; Ital. umidita. ] The quality or state 
of being humid or moist; moisture, damp; a 
moderate degree of wetness, sufficient to be 
visible to the eye or touch. 

" To keep the principal part of the surface of the 
eye under cover, and to preserve It iu a due state of 
humidity-"— Paley : natural Theology, ch. xvl., § 7. 

hu' -mid ness, s. [Eng. humid; -?iess.J The 
same as humidity (q.v.). 

* hu'-mi-fuse, a. [Lat. humi = on the ground, 
and /usus = poured out, pa. par. of / undo — 
to pour out.] 

Rot. : Spread over the surface of the ground. 
Called also procumbent. 

*hu' mile, o. [Lat. humilis.) Lowly, humble. 

*hu mile, ‘hu myle, v.t. [Humile, a.] 
To humble, to abase. 

" He hit my led hywselfe right swetely to the prince." 
— Berners : Froissart ; Cronyclc, voL i., ch. ccxxxi. 

* hu mil i-ant, a. [Eat. humilians , pr. par. 
of kumilio = to humiliate (q.v.).] Humili- 
ating. (Browning.) 

hu mil -l ate, v.t. [Lat. humiliatus, pa. par. 
of humilio = to humiliate; humilis — humble 
q.v.); Fr. humilier ; Sp. humillar ; Itsl. umi- 
iarc.] To humble ; to lower in one’s own 
estimation, or that of others ; to abase, to 
mortify. 

" We should humiliate and delect onr eeluee In the 
sight of his maieatie." — Fisher : On Prayer. 

Hu mil-i-a'-ti, s. pi. [Noin. masc. pi. of Lat. 
hu miliat us = abased, humbled.] 

Church History : 

1. A reformed Benedictine Order, founded 
in a.d. 1017, by some Milanese gentlemen ; 
suppressed by Pius V. in 1571, on account of 
the attempted assassination, by some of its 
members, of St. Charles Borromeo, who wished 
to reform them. 

2. An order of men and women ia Lombardy, 
living by rule and in community ; dissolved 
by Lucius III. and Innocent III. for heretical 
teaching and superstitious practices. (Orby 
Shipley .) 

hu mil i a'-tion, s. [Lat. humiliatio , from 
humiliatus, pa. par. of humilio; Fr. humilia- 
tion ; Sp. humiltacion ; Ital. umiliaziouc .] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of humiliating, hnmbling, or 
mortifying ; an abating of pride or self-confi- 
dence ; inert ifleation. 

M Life seemed worth purchasing hy any humiliation.'’ 
— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

2. The state of being humiliated or humbled; 
abasement. 

II, Thcol. (Of Christ) : The descent by the 
Second Person of the Trinity from his throne 
of heavenly glory; his birtb as a child of 
humble rank ; the insults he had to snstaio 



during his brief ministry ; hfs arreat, trial, 
unjust condemnation, execution, and tem- 
porary burial. 

** Therefore thy humiliation shall exalt 
With thee thy mauhood also to this throne." 

Milton P. L., UL tU. 

hu-miT-i-t#, * hu mll-i-too, s. [O. Fr. 

humelittit (Fr. humihte). from Lat. humilita- 
tem , accus. of humilitas, from humilis = hum- 
ble ; Sp. humildad; Ital. umilitd,.] 

1, The quality or state of being humble; 
freedom from pride, arrogance, or self confi- 
dence ; lowliness or humbleness of mind ; 
modesty ; a deep sense of one's own unworthl* 
neas in the sight of God, and submission to 
the Divine will ; self-abasement with contri- 
tion or penitence for sin. 

" She knew it. she had failed 

fn eweet iMmUity." Tennyson : Princess, vll. 214. 

2. Affability, courtesy, condeacensiou. 

“[I] dressed myself in such humilUy, 

That 1 did pluck allegiance from men's hearts." 

Shakesp. : l Henry IV., Iii. X. 

*3, Kindness, benevolence, humanity. 

** Plant in tyrants mild humility.’' 

ahaketp. : Love s Labour's Lost, Iv. X 

hu’-min, s. [Lat. = humus (the ground), aid 
-m.J [Vecetable-mould.] 

hu -mir-i-a -ije -ve, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. hu- 
miri(um); Lat. fein. pi. adj. suff. -awe.] 

Bot. : A genus of hypogynous exogena, al- 
liance Ericales. It consists of trees or shrubs 
with halsamic juice, simple, alternate, coria- 
ceous, feather- veined leaves without stipules ; 
the flowers in terminal or axillary cymes or 
corymbs, calyx imbricated io five divisions, 
the petals five, the stamens hypogynous, 
twenty or more, style simple, stigiua flye- 
lobed, ovary superior, five-celled, eaeh with 
one or two suspended ovules ; fruit drupa- 
ceous. Genera about three, species eighteen 
or more, all from tropical America. ( Lindley .) 

hu-mir'-i-ad^, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. humiri(um); 
Kog. pi. suit, -ads.] 

Bot. : The name given by Lindley to the 
order Humiriaceae (q.v.). 

hn-mir’ l-um, 5. [Latinised from houmiri , 
{.he name given to Humirium floribundum in 
French Guinea, or umire that in Brazil.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the order Hu* 
miriace® (q.v.). The flowers are in cymes, 
the stamens twenty, the disc ten-lobed. About 
twelve species are known, all from South 
America. The trunk of Humirium floribundum. 
being wounded, there issues a yellow fragrant 
liquid balsam, called Balsam of Copaiva, or of 
Umiri. That of H. balsamiferum has a red- 
dish colour, and smells like storax ; an oint- 
meot prepared from it is used externally 
against pain in the joints, and the balsam it- 
self is employed as a remedy for bl®norrhoea 
and taenia, the wood is employed in Guiana 
for house building, aod the resinous bark ia 
used by the natives for flambeaux. 

hu -mitc, s. [Named after Sir Abram Hume, 
in whose cabinet it was first noticed as a dis- 
tinct species.) 

Min. : According to Dana a variety of Chon- 
drodite ; the Brit. Mus. Cat. makes it a distinct 
species. It is a yellow, brownish, or white 
miueral, with polished, glassy, transparent, or 
translucent crystals ; hardness, 3’17 to 3*23. 
Compos. : silica, 33 26 to 36'67 ; magnesia, 
56'83 to 60*08 ; protoxide of iron, 1*67 to 2'40; 
fluorine, 2 61 to 5 04. Found in a granitoid 
rock ejected from Mount Somioa. (Dana, Ac.) 

hum -mel, hum-le, hum ble, a. [Sw. & 

leel. hamla = to hamstring, to mutilate.) 
Without horns ; having no horns. 

M I gat the humle cow. that's the best in the byre, fr*e 

black Francis Inglis."— Scott : Old Mortality, cb. iv. 

hum-mel, v.t. [Hummel, a.) To separate 
or free from the awns ; said of barley. 

hum'-mel ler, s. [Eog. hummel, v. ; -«r.) 
One who. or that which, hummels ; specif., a 
hummelling-machine. 

hum-mel ling, pr. par., a., As. [Hummel, 

v.] 

A. k B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or operation of free- 
ing or separating barley from the awns. 

hummelling machine, s. A machine 
for breaking off the awns of barley. It con- 
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hummer-humorous 


alats of a vertical aliaft provided with beaters 
at several different levels aud revolving rapidly 
In a cylindrical case ao as to beat the grain as 
It falls. 

* hum -me r, a. [Eng. hum; -er.) One who, 
or that which, hums; a bee; hence, an ap- 
plauder. 

“ Wh.-it Is more soothing than the pretty hummer 
That stays oue moment In nu open flower 7*' 

Real* : Steep A Poetry. 

hiun'-mlhg, pr. par., a,, & a. (Hum, v.) 

A. As pr. par. ; (See the verb). 

R. As adjective: 

1. Making a noiae like a bee or other Insect ; 
buzzing ; making a low, continued drouing or 
murmuring noise. 

•• Bumming rivers, by hi* cabin creeping." 

P. Fletcher : Piscatory Eel, 1. 

2. Causing a humming or buzzing in the 
head ; strong; applied to ale. 

" With Aummin; ale encouraging his text" 

Dryden ; Wife of Bathe Tale, M. 

C. As subst . : The act of making ahum; a 
hum. 

“The humming of bee* is an unequal! buzzing."— 
Bacon : Fat. Bist., 175. 

humming- bird, hum-bird, s. 

Ornithology : 

1. Sing. : One of the Trochilidte (q.v.). 

2. PL : Trochilidae, a family of birds, tribe 
Temiirnstrea. The bill ia long aud slender, 
the tongue bifid and tubular, the wings very 
long, ths toes long and slender. The plornage 
of the males is of the most lively colours, 
often with extremely beautiful metallic re- 
flections ; the females are of more sombre 
tint. The species are exceedingly dimiautive. 
They hover over flowers, using their long 
tongues to lick up, not merely the hooey, but 
also small insects. Their flight is so rapid as 
to elude the eye. Tim whole family are pecu- 
liar to the New World. There some have a 
wide range, as Melisuga Kingii ( Trochilus 
Hammifrons), which is found on the w'est 
coast from Lima to the Terra del Fuego, a 
distance of about 2,500 miles; others are 
limited in their range, some being West In- 
dian only, and others Mexican. 

Humming-bird bush : 

Bot. : sEschynovncne i nontevidensis. 
Humming-bird hawk-moth : 

Entom. : Macroglossa stellatarum. The fore 
wings are smoky-black with a central black 
dot, a waved black line ou each side of it, and 
Indistinct black clouds towarda the base ; the 
hind wings are tawny, with the base blackish- 
brown, and the hind margin reddish-brown. 
The body is brownish, varied posteriorly with 
black and white. It is seen from May to Sep- 
tember in the hottest sunshine feasting on the 
honey of flowers, and darting away when ap- 
roacbed ; the larva feeds on bedstraw in 
une, July, and August. ( Stainton .) 

humming-top, s. A top, hollow end 
with ao opening in the side, which when spun 
emits a humming uoise. 

hum mock, * horn mock, s. (Eng hump ; 
duuia. sutf. -ocfc.j 

1. A nmund, hillock, or rise of ground above 
a level surface. 

"We discovered an elevated land to the smith of 
thK It first appeared in detached A ummock*.''— Cook : 
Second. Voyage, bk. iiL. ch. iv. 

2. A protuberance or ridge formed by pres* 
•are or force in an ice-fieM 

3. Fertile and timbered land. {American.) 

hum’ mocked, a. (Eag. hummock; -ed.] 
Resembling hummocks ; characterized by or 
consisting of hummocks. 

hum mock y, a. (Eng. hummock; -y.) Full 
of hummocks. 

hum'mum, *. (Pers.] A bath or place for 

sweating. 

hu'-mor (or h ailent), s. [Fr. humeur; O. Fr., 
Prov., Sp., <fe Port, humour, all from Lat, 
humor = a liquid, fluid, moisture, humeo = to 
be moist; Gr. xv/*6? (chuuvos) = juice, liquid ; 
Xc'ui ( cheo ) = to pour ; to become liquid ; cf. 
al io Gr. uu> (hud) = to wet.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. (Of things material): A teodeacy to 
disease or disease itself. 

"The child had » humour, which was cured by the 
waters of Olaatonhury."— Fielding. 


See also II. 2. 

2. Of things mental: 

* (1) A proud conceit; an erroneous notion 
arising from an ill-balanced physical or men* 
tal temperament. 

"To lay dowu their gigantic humours, and become 
os oar Saviour Christ."— ilenry More: Grand Mystery 
Cf Godliness, vili. 15. 

(2) A manifestation of pettishncaa or peevish- 
ness. 

“ Those humours taste as wjno upon the fret 

Which Idleness aud weariness beget." 

Co toper : Retirement, 7 CL 

(3) A caprice ; a whim entertained at the 
moment. 

" It Is the curse of kings to be attended 
By slaves that take their humours lor a warrant." 

shakes/).; Ring John, Iv. 2. 

(4) Mental or moral tendency ; predominant 
Inclination ; general torn or temper of tniud. 

•’ The dark and sullen humour of thr time.” 

Coteper: Table Talk. C16. 

(5) A disposition to look at thlaga from the 
mirthful point of view. 

"Sorrow has, since they went, rtihdned and tamed 
The playful humour. Coteper : Task, vL 47. 

IL Technically: 

L Anal., <tc A liquid, a fluid. (U 1.) 

2. Phys. : According to Galen, &e., there 
are four humors, blood, choler, phlegm, and 
melancholy, lying at the bases respectively of 
the sanguineous, the bilious, the phlegmatic, 
and the melancholic temperaments, lie be- 
lieved that if all these humors were mixed 
in equal proportions, the temperament was 
a perfect one, hut if, as was almost always 
the case, soote one markedly predominated, 
then a person would ahow certain meatal 
peculiarities produced by, or at least in har- 
mony with the particular humor which pre- 
ponderated in his physical temperament. 

3. Mental Phil. : A mental faculty which 
lends to discover incongruous resemblances be- 
tween tilings which essentially differ, or essen- 
tial differences between things put forth as 
the same ; the result being internal mirth or 
an outburst of laughter. Wit does ao likewise, 
but the two are different. Humor has deep 
human sympathy, and loves men while rais- 
ing a laugh against their weaknesses. Wit is 
deficient in sympathy, and there is often a 
sting in ita ridicule. Somewhat contemptu- 
ous of mankind, it haa not the patience to 
atudy them thoroughly, but must content it- 
self with noting superficial resemblances or 
differences. Humor is patient and keenly 
observant, and penetrates beneath the surface ; 
whilst, therefore, the sallies of wit are often 
onesided and unfair, those of humor are, a3 a 
rule, just and wise. 

1. Aqueous humor ; [Aqueous, Eve). 

*2. Bad humor: 

* (1) Such predominance of one of the four 
humours [IT. 2) as to permanently make a bad 
or undesirable temperament. 

(2) Bad temper for the moment, or for a 
ahort time. 

3. Good humor: 

* (1) Such predominance of one of the four 
humors [II. 2] so as to make the tempera- 
ment good. 

(2) [Good-humor.) 

4, Vitreous humor; [Ete, Vitreous]. 

% Humour is general ; caprice is particular : 
humour may be good or bad ; caprice is always 
taken in a bad sense. Humour is always in- 
dependent of fixed principle ; it is the feeling 
or impulse of the moment; caprice is always 
opposed to fixed principle, or rational motives 
of acting ; it is the feeling of the individual 
setting at nought all rule, and defying all rea- 
son. (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

hu'mor, hu’-mour ( h silent), v.t . [IIc- 

mor, $.] 

1. To accommodate one’s selforthingstothe 
humor of another ; to comply or fall in with 
the in clio at ion, humor, or caprices; to gratify, 
to indolge, to give way to ; to soothe by com- 
pliance. 

** By ftumouriny the mind In trifles, wo teach it to 
presume on ita own importunity."— Hurd : Sermons, 
voL vii., #er. 45. 

2. To adapt one’s self to ; to endeavor to 
auit or meet the peculiarities or demands of. 

‘"Tis my part to invent, ana the muxleian'a to 
kumowr that invention."— Drgden : Album, (Fret.) 


hu'-mor-al (or h silent), a. [Eng. humor ; -oi.) 
Pertaining to or proceeding from the hamora. 

humoral-pathology, s. 

Med. : A medical hypothesis that many, If 
not most diseases arise from a morbid state of 
the blood. Galeo’a doctrine of humors laid 
the foundation of It. nermann Boerhaave 
(1008-1738) was one of its great advocates. 
Under the influence of Professor Cullen (1712— 
1790) and others the humoral pathology was 
largely ignored, though la certain respects it 
still holds its ground. Chlorosis, jaundice, and 
gout are attended hy a morhid condition ot 
the blood and otheranimal fluids. Called also 
Galeulsm, huinoriam, and humoralisiu (q.v.). 

■ hu-mor-al~ifm (or h eilent), «. [Eng. 
humoral ; -ism.) 

1. The quality or state of being humoral. 

2. The doctrine that diseases proceed from 
the humors. [Humorau-patiiouxjy.) 

* hu'-mor-al -1st (or h silentX a. (Eng. 
humoral: -is*.] One who supports the doc- 
trine of burn oralis in. 

* hu-m<Sr'-Ic (or h ailent), a. (Eng. humor ; 
-ic.) Of or pertaining to humor or humors. 

* hu-mdr-If '-lo (or h ailent), a. (Lat. humor 
== humor, and facio (pass. Jlo) = to make.) 
Producing or tending to produce humor. 

* hu -mor-Lsm (or h ailent), «. (Eng. humor; 
-ism.) 

L Ord . Lang . : The manner or disposition 
of a humorist ; humor. 

H. Med. : The humoral pathology (q.v.); 

humoralism, Galeoism. 

hu'-mor lst, hu-mour-Ist (or h silent), 

e. [Eng. humor; -ist ; Fr. humoriste ; ItaL 
•umorista.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. Oue in whom one of the four homors, 
held to produce the diversity of tempera- 
ments in different individuals, predominated; 
one who has a vitiated or distempered condi- 
tion of the humors ; one who has violent *r 
disordered passions. 

“The peccant humours and humourists must b# 
discovered and purged.” — Bacon: To VUliert, 

* 2. One who has odd humors or conceits ; 
one who conducts himself by his own fancies; 
one who gratifies his own humors, inclina- 
tions, or conceits ; an eccentric or whimsical 
person. 

“He lived as * lodger eta house of a widow-woman, 
and was a great humourist In all the parts of his life. 
—Addison: Spectator, No. 10L 

3. One who sets himself to amuse others ; 
a droll, a merry-andrew. 

“The desire the humourist hath to be some body, 
and to have a name above those of common apprehen- 
sion, will be sure to actuate the scoffing vein . — Gian 
v ill : A Whip for the Droll, 5 — 

4. One who is full of humor or wit; ona 
whose writings or conversation abounds with 
humor or wit ; a wag, a wit. 

" The reputation of wits and humourists” — Addiecm i 
Spectator. No, 35. 

II. Med. : A believer in the humoral patho- 
logy (q.v.) ; a Galen is t, 

hu-mor-ifit-ie (or h sileat), a. [Eng. humor- 
ist; -ic.) Pertiimng to or resembling * 
humorist. 

* hu'-mor-ize, * hu -moiir-ize (or h silent), 

v.i. [Eng. humor; -ize.) To accommodate 
one's self to the humor of any person or thing. 

* hu'-mor-less, * hu'-mour-less (or h 

silent), a. [Eng. humor; -Zess.) Destitute 
of humor. 

hu-mor-ol -o-gy (or h silent), a. [Eng. 
humor; o connectiva, and Gr. Aoyo? (logos) = 
discoarse.] The study of humor. (Southey: 
The Doctor, interchap.*xiii.) 

hu'-mor oiis, hu mour ous (or h ailent), 

a. [Eng. humor; -ows.J 

* 1. Moist, damp, wet. 

“He hath hid himself among these tree* 

To be consorted with the humorous night." 

Shakesp. : Rome o A Juliet, IL L 

* 2. Ruled or governed by the humors or 
inclinations ; capricious, fickle-minded ; one 
In whom one of the four humors, supposed 
to produce diversity of temperament, pre- 
dominated. 
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*3. Supporting the doctrine of humoriam. 

4. Full of humor ; exciting or tending to 
excite mirth or laughter ; jocular, playful, 
witty. 

•5. Sad, sorrowful. 

•'A very beadle to a humomt* sigh." 

Shake* p, : Love'* Labour* Lott, 111. 1. 

uu’-mor-ous-ly, hu'-mour-ous-ly (or A 

silent), adv , [Eng. humorous; - ly.\ 

* l. In a capricious, fickle, or whimsical 
naoner; capriciously, eccentrically. 

•'We resolve rashly, sillily, or hnmoroutly, upon no 
reasons that will hold."— Calamy. 

2. In a humorous, jocular, or witty manner ; 
wittily, jocosely. 

" When a thing Is humorouthj described, onr hurst 
of laughter proceeds from a very different cause."— 
Goldsmith : Polite Learning, cb, xi. 

hu-mor-ous -ness, hu’-mour-ous-nesa 

(or A silent), s. [Eng. humorous; -ness.] 

* 1. The quality or state of being humorous, 
or led by one's inclination or fancies ; capri* 
ciousness, caprice, fickleness. 

"It must he extreme humor otu nets to deny a Provi- 
dence in them."— Goodman. 

2. Humor, jocularity, playfulness, witti- 
ness. 

*3. Peevishness, petulance. 

hu'- mor - some, hu' - raour - some (or 

A silent), a. [Eug. humor; -so?;te.] 

* 1. Full of, or led by, caprice or fancies ; 
capricious, peevish, petulant, whimsical. 

2. Humorous, witty, jocular. 

" Masquerades, where the wit of both sexes 1 b alto. 

S ether taken up in continuing singular and humortom* 
isguises."— Swift. 

* hu'-mor somc ly, * hu -mour-some- 

adv. [Eug. humorsome; - hj ,] 

1. In a humorsome manner; capriciously, 
peevishly, petulantly. 

2. In a humorous, playful, or witty manner: 
humorously. 

"This was a thing humourously expressed, where 
as the other seems to be perfect uonseuse.' — Cudworth 
I ntell. Syttem, p. 107. 

1 hu'- mor- some - ness, t hu'-mour - 
some-ncss (or h silent), s. [Eng. humor- 
some; -ness.] Caprice; the mood of one who 
is iu ill bumor without proper cause. 

" 1 never blame a lady for her humonomcnest eo 
mnch as. In my mind, 1 blame ber mother.”— Richard 
ton: Oranditon, lv. 25. 

hu -mous, a. [Lat. humus = the ground.) 
Chem . : Contained in or derived from humus 
or vegetable mould (q.v.). 

humous-acids, s. pi. [Humus-acids.) 

hump, s. [A nasalized form of heap (q.v.); 
cogn. with Dut. homp ; Low Ger. hump.] A 
swelliog or protuberance ; specifically, a pro- 
tuberance caused by a crooked back. 

hump, v.t. <t i. 

A. Transitive : 

1. To form with the shape of a bnmp. 

2. To hurry or exert (one’a self). (O. S. 
Slang.) 

B. Int.: To use great exertion. (U.S.Slang.) 

hump '-back, a. [Eng. hump, and fcaefr.) 

1. A crooked back ; high shoulders. 

" The eldest son of Philip, then chief of the family, 
[was] born with an humpback and very high nose."— 
Tatler, No. 75. 

2. One who has a crooked hack ; a hunch- 
back. 

3. (PI.): [Humpbacked whales). 

The Bermuda Humpback: 

Zool. : A whale, Megaptera americana, found 
In Bermuda from March to the end of May. 
It is killed for its baleen and its oil ; the 
negroes eat the flesh. The Cape Humpback 
is Af. Poeskop. [Humpbackeo- whales.) 

hump'-b^cked, a. [Eng. humpback; - ed .] 
Having a humped or crooked back ; hunch- 
backed. 

** I conid not from my heart forbear pitying the poor 
humpbacked gentleman."— A ddiion: Spectator, No.5.9. 

humpbacked-whales, humpbacks, 

i. pi. 

Zool . ; The cetaceous genus Megaptera. Tim 
flippers arc one-third to one-fifth the length 


of the body. They are akin to the flnncrs, 
but are shorter and more robust. A specimen 
of Megaptera longimana , taken near Newcastle, 
and described by Dr. Johnston, of Berwick, 
was named Johnston's Humpbacked Whale. 
It is called also Balcmoptera Poops. [Bai.ain- 
opteka.) 

humped, a. [Eug. hump; -«Z.] Having a 
hump or protuberance, especially on the back. 
"The humped cattle in forests, and the colonies of 
beavers."— Elton : Origin* of Eng. Hitt., p. 8. 

* humped-back,* hurnpfc back,o.& s. 

A. As adj. : Having a crooked back ; hunch- 
backed. 

"A straight-shouldered man as one would desire to 
see, but a little unfortunate In a humpt-back."— 
Guardian, No. 102. 

B. As subst. : A humped or crooked back. 

humph, interj. inuM.) An exclamation of 
doubt, deliberation, or contempt ; hum. 

humph, ui. [II umph, s. ] To mutter an inter* 
jeetional sound like humph. ( Miss Austen : 
Mansfield Park , cli. xlv.) 

hump'-ty-dump'-ty, i. 

1. A favorite portly-figured character in 
pantomimes; hence a puntomimo in which 
this character appears. 

2. A mixture of ale and brandy nacd by 
gipaiee. 

hum-strum, s. [Eng. hum, and strum.] 

1. A Jew’s harp ; a rudely-constructcd 
musical instrument. 

2. Music indifferently or incorrectly played. 

hu'-mu-litt, s. [Eng., &c. humul(%is); -in.) 
Chem. ; A bitter principle, soluble in alcohol, 
slightly in water, and insoluble in ether; con- 
tained in hops. 

hum -u-lus, s. [Mod. Lat., from Lat. humus 
= the’ ground, because the hop, when, unsup- 
ported, creeps along the ground.) 

Bot.: A genuaof Cannabinaceae. Only known 
species Humulus Lupulus , the Common Hop. 
[Hop.] 

hu'-mus, s. [Lat.) [Vegetable-mould.) 
humus acid, s. 

L Chemistry: 

1. Gen. (PL): Acids existing in vegetable 
mould. 

2. Spec. (Sing.): Humic-acid, the same as 
Ulrnic acid (q.v.). 

II. Geol. : Humic-acids have the power of 
dissolving peroxide of iron, as may be seen 
whenever peat overlies red sand or when a 
rottea root penetrates such sand. (Dorwin: 
Formation of Vegetable Mould, die., cli. v.) 

hun$h, s. [A nasalized form of hook (q.v.).] 

1. A hump; a protuberance, especially od 
the back. 

2. A thick piece ; a lump : as, a hunch of 
bread. 

3. A push or blow with the fist or elbow. 

hun$h, v.t. [Hunch, s.] 

*1. To crook ; to make hunched or humped. 

" Thy crooked mind within hunch'd out thy back. 
And wander’d in thy limbs." Dryden. ( Todd .) 

2. To give a blow with the fist or elbow ; to 
push. 

"Then Jack's friends began to hunch and push one 
another.” — Arbuihnot : llittory of John Bull, ch. xlii. 

hun^h'-back, s. [Eng. hunch, and back.] 

1. A humpback, a crooked back. 

2. A hunchbacked person. 

himch'-ha’Ckcd, a. [Eng. hunch , and Sacked.) 
Having a hunched or crooked back ; hump- 
backed. 

"The AuncA&acfojd dwarf who urged forward the 
fiery onset of France."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xx. 

hunched, a. [Eug. hunch; -ed.] Crooked, 
humped. 

"The hack la qnite hunched, art3 the lower part of 
the back-bone strangely distorted. —Pennant : Brit. 
Zoology ; The Perch. 

hun'-di, s. [IIoondee.] 

hun'-dred, 4 hon dred, * hun-drelh, 
* hun-drid, o . & s. [A.S. hundred , from 
hund = a hundred, and red, retd — speech, 
discourse, reckoning; 1 cel. hundradh ; O. H. 
Ger. hunterit; O. Fris. hundered ; Dan. hun- 
dreds: Sw. hundra, hundrade ; Dut. honderd; 


O. 11. Ger. hunt; Goth, hund; Wei. cant. 
Gaol, clad; lr. cead ; Hit. centum ; Gr. caaxdi 
(hekaton); Satisc. fnfct, all = a hundred.) 

A. As adj. : Ten times ten ; a number con 
Bisting of ten multiplied tenfold. 

B. As substantive : 

1. The product of tea multiplied by ten ; a 
number, collection, or aum consisting of ten 
times teu individuals or units. 

"The! eaten doun by parties by hundrldt and by 
fif tyea." — \Y yclijfe : Mark vL 

2. A division of a county In England, sup- 
posed to be named from originally containing 
ono hundred families or freemen. 

U A long hundrul , a great hundred: The 
sum or number of one hundred and twenty. 

hundred-court, s. (Sea extract.) 

"A hundred^ourt is only a larger court- baron, bein« 
held for a particular hundred instead of a manor. The 
free suitors are here also the judges, and the steward 
the registrar."— Bluckttone: Comment., bk. lit, ch. 2. 

Hundred Days, s. pi. 

Hist. : The period between March 20, 1815, 
the day on which Napoleon I. entered Paria 
after his escape from Elba, and June 29 of tha 
same year, when he left it finally. 

hundred - fold, * hundred - folde, 
* hundrid-fold, s. One hundred times as 

many. 

hundred-legs, $. 

Entom. : A centipede (q.v.). 

4 hundred-penny, s. A tax formerly 
collected by the sheriff or lord of a hundred. 

hundred -weight, s. In avoirdupois 
weights, a weight containing 112 pounds. It 
la subdivided into four quarters, each contain- 
ing twenty- eight pounds. It is usually written 
cwt., where c = Lat. centum — a hundred, and 
wt = Eng. weight. Twenty hundredweights 
make one ton. A loag hundred-weight is 180 
pounds. 

4 hun'-dred-er, 4 hun'-dred-or, s. [Eng. 

hundred; -er, -or.) 

1. One who is an inhabitant or a freeholder 
of a hundred. 

2. One who has the jurisdiction of a hun- 
dred ; the bailin' of a hundred. 

’’ Hundrcdors. aldermen. magistrates, &c .’Spel- 
■man : Of the Ancient Government of England . 

3. One who may be a member of a jury in 
any dispute respecting land in the hundred t« 
which he beloags. 

* hun -dred-or, s. [Hundkeder.] 

hun'-dredth, a. & s . [Eng. hundred; - th .] 

A. Js adjective: 

1. The ordinal of a hundred ; next in order 
to the ninety-ninth. 

2. Being one of a hundred parts or units 
iuto which anything is divided. 

B. As substantive : 

\. That one which comes next after the 
ninety-ninth. 

2. One of a hundred parts or units into 
which anything is divided ; the quotient of 
one divided by a hundred. 

hung, pret. & pa. par. o fv. [Hano, e.J 

hung-beef, s. Dried beef; beef slightly 
salted and hung up to dry. 

Hun-gar'-i-im, a. & s. [Eng. Hungary; -an.) 

A. As «dj. : Of or pertaining to Hungary. 

B. As su&staJifire: 

L A native or inhabitant of Hungary. 

2. The language spoken by the Hungarians. 

Hungarian-leather, s. 

Leather : A white leather originally made in 
and imported from Hungary, but now manu- 
factured in other countries. 

Hungarian-lotus, s. 

Bot. : Nymphcea thermalis. (Paxton.) 

Hun'-ga-ry, s. [Lat. Named after the Hnns, 
an ancient Asiatic race, probably from Mon- 
golia or Tartary. their seat being on the north 
of the great wall of China, which was built to 
check their incursions. In the first century 
of the Christian era they took possession of 
the whole country between the Tanaia and 
the Volga. In a.d. 375 they crossed the 
Dnieper and defeated the Goths, driving them 
across the Danube into the Roman province 
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of Pannonia (now Hungary). Under their king, 
Attila, in a.d. 434, they overran the greater 
part of Europe, and even compelled the 
Homans to pay tribute. After the death of 
Attila, the various tribes of which they were 
composed, being weakened by internal divi- 
sions, fell an easy prey to the Goths, who 
drove t hem beyond the Tanais. In appearance 
they were dark, with small, deep-set aod black 
•yes, broad shoulders, and no beard.] 

Hungary-balsam, s. 

Bot., d'c. : A balsam derived from Pinus 
JPi imilio. 

Hungary-water, s. A distilled water 
prepared from the tops of flowers of rosemary 
or other aromatic aubstancea ; so called be- 
cause first prepared for a queen of Hungary. 

him'-ger, * hon-ger, * hun-gur, s. [A.S. 
hunger ; eogn. with I eel. hnngr ; Sw. & Dan. 
hunger ; Dut. /longer; Goth, hubrus; Ger. 
hunger .] 

1. A strong desire of food ; a craving for food 
by the atomaeh ; a painful aeusation caused 
by the waut of food. 

" Hunger is only * warning of the vessels belug In 
inch a state of vacuity, as to require a fresh supply of 
ailment."— Arbuthnol : On Aliments, ch. vlL 

2. A famine ; a lack of food. 

"And he ordeynde him souereyn on Egtpte and on 
al his boua, <£ hungur cam Intoal Egipteand Uhanaiin.’* 
— Wyclijft: Dedis viL 

t 3. Any strong or violent desire ; an eager 
longing : as, a hunger for riches. 

" fbe immaterial felicities we expect, do naturally 
•uggeat the necessity of preparing our appetites and 
hungers for them."— Decay of Piety. 

* hunger - boned, a. Afflicted with 
hunger ; starving. 

“ We beyng there were hungerbaned and famyehed, 
and among you so poore and nedye. that to gette our 
dayly lyuyug, fayne were we to sows lether. — Udal : 
1 Cor. iv. 

* hunger - bit, * hunger bitten, o. 

Afflicted, pained, or piuched with hunger. 

“ WTjen euerye man for lack is hunger-bitten."— Sir 
J. Che fie : Hurt of Sedition, 

t hunger-cure, s. 

Med. : An obsolete method of attempting 
the cure of various diseases by enjoining ex- 
cessive abstiuence from food. 

* hunger-pined, a. Pinched, weakened, 
or wasted away with hunger. 

“Some hunger-pined, and some miserably famished 
and starved. —Strype: Memorial s; queen Mary (au. 
1555). 

hunger-rot, s. A disease iu aheep caused 
by poor feeding. 

* hunger-starved/ honger-sterven, 

q. Starved or famished with hunger; pinched 
With want of food. 

“Go, go, cheer np thy hunger -starved men." 

Shakcsp. : 1 Henry 17., 1. 5. 

* hunger-stung, a. Piuched or weakened 
with hunger. 

hunger-weed, s. 

Bot. : Ranunculus arvensis. 

* hunger-worm, s. Insatiable hunger. 
(Adams: {Forks, i 101.) 

* huh'-ger, v.i. «fc t . [A.S. hyngran; Icel. 
hungra; O. H.Ger. hungeren; Goth, huggrjan.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. Lit. : To feel the pain or sensation of 
hunger ; to crave for food ; to want food ; to 
be hungry. 

“Ye han not red what Daulth dide whanne he 
hvngridc and thei that weren with him ." — Wycliffe : 
Luke vi. 

2. Fig.: To desire or long eagerly; to crave. 

" Dost thou so hunger lor my empty chair?" 

Shakes p. : 2 Henry IV , ir. 5. 

B. Trans. : To make hungry ; to starve, to 
famish. 

* huh ger ed, * hun gride, * hun-gred, 

a. [Eng. hunger; -ed.] Hungry; iu want of 
food. (Milton : P. R., i. 309.) 

♦him' ger-er, s. [Eng. hunger; - er .] One 
who hungers ; one who longs eagerly. 

* hun' ger lin, s. [Def.] A kind of short 
furred robe, so called because it was intro- 
duced from Hungary. 

“A letter or an epistle should be short-coated; . . . 
a hunger! in becomes a letter more liandsouiely than a 
gown. —Howell ; Familiar Letters. 

* him'-ger-ly, * hon-gcr-liche, a. k adv. 
[Eog. hunger; - ly .] 


A. As adj. : Hungry, wanting food, starved, 
famished ; hence, weak, thin. 

■' HI* IWAJll 

Orew.tliln and hungerly " 

Shaketp. : Taming of the Shrew, 111. 2. 

B. As adv. : Hungrily; with keen appetite; 
like one hungry. 

" They are all but stomachs, and wo all but food ; 

They eat us hungerly . ." Shukesp. : Othello, ill. 4. 

* him'-gred (re as cr), a, [Hungered.] 

hun-gri-ly, adv . [Eng. hungry; -ly.] In a 
hungry manner ; with keen appetite. 

" When on harsh acorns hungrily they fed." 

Dry den : Juvenal. \Todd.) 

* hun'- gri - OUA a. [Eng. hunger ; -touj.] 
Hungry'. 

* him gri-ous -ness, s. [Eng. hungrious ; 
-n«ss.] Hunger. 

“ Whan was , . . the pore hungrimunes lease re- 
freshed than now."— Udal : Ephes, (I'rol.) 

him -gry, * hun gri, a. [A.S. hungrig .] 

1. Feeling a sensation of hunger; having a 
keen appetite ; wanting food. 

“ Clients of old were feasted ; now a poor 
Divided dole Is dealt at tta* outward door ; 

Which hy the hungry rout is soon dispatched." 

1 try den . Jute mil, sat. L 

2. Emaciated, thin. 

11 Cassius has a lean and hungry look." 

Shaketp. : Julius Cat nr, L 2. 

3. Barren, poor ; not rich or prolific ; want- 
ing in sustenance. 

“ In rushy grounds springs are found at the first and 
second spit, and sometimes lower in a hungry gravel.* 
— Mortimer : Husbandry. 

4. Longing or crating eagerly for something. 

*• Blind Orion hungry for the morn.” 

Keats ; Endymion, ii. 198. 

hungry rice, s. 

But. : The name given at Sierra Leone to 
Paspalum exile. 

hunk, s. [Hunch.] A large lump or piece; 
a hunch. 

hiirik'-er, s. [ Hunker , v., as denoting one 
willing to sit still, and disinclined to move (?).] 
In the United States a politician of the Old or 
Conservative Democrat party. 

hunk -er, v.i. [Nasalized from Icel. hokra = 
huka — to sit on oue's hams ; O. Dut. huyeken, 
huken= to stoop, to crouch.] To squat or 
crouch with the body resting on the calves of 
the legs. 

huhk'-er-ism, *. [Eng. hunker , a. ; -wm.] 
The doctrines or policy of the hunkers ; oppo- 
sition to progress. (American.) 

himk'-er^, s. pi. [Hunker, v .] The hams, 
the haunches. 

hunks, s. [Etyra. doubtful ; perhaps con- 
nected with hunk (q.v.).] A miser ; a aordid, 
atingy fellow. 

** The close hunks hag scraped np twenty shillings.* 

—T after. No. 30. 

hu-noo-man, han -u -man, s. [Sanac., 
Jilahratta, &c.j 

1. Zool. : The sacred monkey of India, Sem.- 
nopithecus Entellus. It is yellowish-white, 
with the eyebrows black and has a long tail. 
It is so much venerated by the Hindoos, that 
any European firing at one in a half, or even 
totally wild state, will find his life in danger 
from the people. It exists iu large numbers 
in parts of India, eating quantities of fruit. 

2. Indian Mythol. £ Religion: The Indian 
monkey god. It is believed that R&wana, a 
man or monster in human form, from Ceylon, 
having enjoyed the hospitality of King R&ma, 
of Ayodhya(Oude), basely took away by force 
Seeta, the queen of his entertainer. To re- 
cover his spouse, and inflict punishment on 
RAwaoa, Rama assembled an army aDd made 
an expedition to Ceylon. As lie passed through 
the Central Indian jungles he was joined hy 
an army of monkeys, under a leader called 
Hunooman, who rendered Rama the most 
essential sendee. Hence Hunooman, formed 
with a monke.dface, is one of the chief objects 
of worship at present in India. R&ina’s expe- 
dition may actually have taken place, and the 
monkey army may have heen the wild human 
tribes of the jungle. 

hunt, hont, r.t. k i. [A.S. huntian; allied 
to hentan = to take, to seize.] 

A- Transitive : 

1. To chase, as wild animals, for the purpose 
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of catching or killing them ; to search or fol- 
low after, as game or wild animals. 

“ Hunting the hurt iu forest* green." 

Scott : Lady of the Lake. vL 24. 

2. To use, manage, or direct in the puibun, 
of game or wild animals. 

“ Th« hound* have to be AurUetf through it ou foot. 1 ' 
— Field , Oct. 27. 1888. 

3. To direct or manage the pursuit of gain® 
or wild animals in : as, To hunt a county. 

4. To pursue or chaae game or wild an i mala 
in or over : as, The country was hunted with 
foxhounds. 

5. To search for, to aeek. 

“ Not certainly affirming anything, but by conferring 
of time* ami monuments, 1 do fiwnf out a probability. 
—Spenser. 

* 6. To pursue ; to follow close after. 

“ Evil elmll hunt the violeut man to overthrow him." 
— Psalm cxL 11. 

7. To search, to explore. 

“iWhlch when hy tract they hunted had throughout. 

At length It brought them to a hollow cave. 

Spenser : F. q., L L 1L 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To follow the chase ; to chaae or porsu® 
game or wild animals with hounds, &c. 

2. To pursue game or wild animals. 

“The hounds. . . hunted ou anything hut a good 

ocelli." -Field. Oct. 27. 1983. 

3. To pursue, to search, to seek. (Followed 
by after or for.) 

“ He after glory hunted." 

Shaketp. : Two Gentlemen, of Verona, 1. 1. 

bunt’s up, 3. A morning song or a tune 
played on the bom under the windows of 
sportsmen to arouse them ; hence, anything 
intended or calculated to arouse. 

" Bnt hunt’s-up to the morn the feath’rcd sylvan* 
•lug.” Drayton : Poly-Olbion, J 13. 

hunt, * honte, s. [Hunt, v.] 

1. The act or practice of chasing game or 
wild auimals with hounds ; the chase. 

“ The hunt Is up, the mom is bright and gray.* 

Shaketp. : Titus Androntcus, 1L i. 

*2, A huntsman. [A.S. hunta.) 

“ Redy for to ryde 

W“th honte and born, and bounde blm byside." 

Chaucer: C. T., 1,«80. 

3. A pursuit. 

“ II J by the happy hollow of a tree. 

Escaped the bunf.” Shaketp. : Lear, 1L L 

* 4. A pack of hounds. 

5. An association of hunting-men. 

" It was a great relief to ©very member of the hunt.* 
— Field . Jan. 28, 1682. 

6. A portion Of a country or district hunted 
by a particular pack of hounds. 

“ Every landowner within the Ann* should be careful 
to preserve foxes."— Field, Jan. 28, 1882. 

*7. The game captured or killed in the 
chase. 

" Boy#, veil go dress our hunt." 

Shaketp. : Cymbeline, 11L 8. 

* hunt-counter, s. A hound that runs 
back oq the scent ; a worthless hound. 

“ You hunt -counter, hence J” 

Shaketp. : 2 Henry IV., L 2. 

* hunt-counter, v.i. To go back on the 
scent. 

" I hunt-counter thus and make them donhle .”— Bon 
Jonton : Tale of a Tub. ii. 6, 

hunt-the-gowk, A fool’s errand. 

“ I thought. Just to be 6ent out on a hunt-the-gowk 
errand wT a laud-loaper like that." — Scott: tiuy Mon- 
n ering, ch. xlv. 

hun'-ter, "hunt-are, *. [Eng. hunt ; -er.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. One who follows the chase ; one who 
hunts game or wild animals for tire sake of 
killing or capturing them ; a huntsman. 

* 2. A dog employed in hunting ; a hound. 

“Of dogs . . . the swift, the slow, tbesuhtle. 

The housekeeper, the hunter." 

Shaketp. : Macbeth, 11L L 

3. A horse trained for and ridden in hunting. 

" His hunter tnmqnilly grazing during this esca- 
pade.”— Field, Jau. 29, 1SS2. 

4. One who hunts, searches, or seeks for any- 
thing : as, a house-fomfer, a fortune'fcunfer. 

5. A hunting-watch (q.v.). 

II. Technically: 

1. Ornith. : The name given in Jamaica to 
a species of cuckoo, Cuculus, or Piaya, plu- 
vialis. 

2. Zool. (pi.): The same as Hunting-spiders 
( q.v.). 

* hunter-traiu, *. A band or body of 
sportsmen. 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot* 
Syrian, ns, ce = e ; ey = a. qu = kw, A 
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Hun -ter, prop. noun. [See com pounds. J 

Hunter’s press, s. A preee worked by 
a HunterVacrew (q.v.). 

Hunter’s-screw, s. A differential ecrew, 
named after its inventor, Dr. John Hunter. 

[DlFFERENT!AL*8CREW.] 

•hunt'-er-€ss, # hunt'-cr-osse, s. [Hun- 
tress.] 

hun tor-itc, s. [Named by Prof. Haughton 
after Rev. Robert Hunter, of Nagpore.) [His- 

LOF1TE. ] 

Min.: A Nagpore mineral, the same as 
Cimolite (q.v.). 

hunt-trig, * hunt-yng, pr. par., a., & a. 

[Hunt, v.) 

A * As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. A 3 adjective : 

1. Chasing or pursuing game or wild animals. 

2. Pertaining to, connected with, or used 
for or in the sport of hunting. 

"Bo great has been the demand for hunting qnar. 
tera."— Field. Oct. 27. 1882. 

3. Given to or fond of hunting or the chase. 

•’AH the hunting - boxes and ’accommodation for 
man and borse ‘ In the neighbourhood of Navan hare 
been takeu by hunting men either permanently or for 
the season. '—Field, Oct. 27, 1882. 

C. v4s substantive : 

1 . Ord. Lang. : The act or practice of hunt- 
ing game or wild animals ; the chase. 

” His love and devotion to hounds and hunting."- 
Field, Oct. 27, 1882. 

2. Campanology : A term in change-ringing. 
There are two kinds, hunting up and hunting 
down. The first is performed on any number 
of bells, hy pulling after the bell which pulled 
last after you ; the second is accomplished by 
looking out for which bell strikes first of the 
aet, and altering its number in the set at eaeh 
change until it has gone through the full 
number of the bells, and then returns to its 
original place. Thus, if it be first, it will 
next be second, then third, and so on, accord- 
ing to the number of hells, and return back- 
wards in counting. 

hunting-box, s. A temporary residence 
occupied for the purpose of hunting ; a hunt- 
ing-seat or lodge. 

hunting-coat, s. A coat, generally of 
ecarlet. sometimes of blue or green cloth, worn 
in hunting. 

hunting-cog, s. 

Gearing: A tooth in a cog-wheel which is 
one more than a number divisible by the 
number in the pinion with which it engages. 
If the pinion contains 8 leaves and the wheel 
65 teeth, the 65th. or hunting- cog, prevents 
the recurrence of each leaf of the pinion with 
every 8th cog of the wheel, which would be 
the effect were the relative numbers S and 64. 
When the numbers are 8 and 65, the wheel 
will revolve 8 times and the pinion 65 times 
before the same leaves and teeth will be again 
engaged. 

hunting-dog, s. 

Zool. : Lyraon pictus , one of the Canidse, but 
resembling the Hyrenidoe iu having but four 
toes on the feet. It is found in South Africa. 

hunting-horn, s. A bugle used in the 
cb;ise. 

" Whilst n hoy. Jack ran from school. 

Fond of his hunting-horn and pole.'* 

Prior : Alma. it. 810, 

hunting-horse, hunting nag, s, A 

horse used in hunting ; a hunter. 

hunting-lodge, s. A hunting-box (q.v.). 

hunting-match, s. A bunt, a chase. 

“ What neede wee know anything, that are nohly 
borne, more then a horse-race, or a hunting-match 
Ben Jonson Discoveries. 

hunting -scat, s. A hunting-box (q.v.). 

"Built hy one of ths Grand Dukes for a hunting- 
teat."— Gray : Letter to hit Mother. 

hunting-spiders, s. pi. 

Zool. : Venantes, a sub-section of Araneidse, 
established by Walcknaer for those spiders 
•which incessantly run or leap about the 
vicinity of their abode to chase and catch 
their prey. Some have six, others eight eyes. 
Called also hunters. [Vagantes.] 

hunting-watch, s. 

Hor. : A wstcli with a metallic case over the 
glass for its protection. 


Hun -ting-don, s. [See def.] 

Geography : 

1. A parliamentary and municipal English 
borough, the capital of Huntingdonshire. 

2. Huntingdonshire. 

If Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion : 
Ecclesiol. H Ch. Hist. : The title hy which 
one of the religious denominations in England 
is designated in the Registrar-General's books. 
The lady referred to is Selina, Countess of 
Huntingdon (1707-1792). She was deeply pious, 
and, holding Calviuistic views, sympathised 
with White fie Id when he separated in a friendly 
way from Wesley, whose theology was Ar- 
minian. Her purse and her influence were 
ever afterwards at Whitefleld’a disposal, and 
as she felt more than he did the necessity of 
Church organ ization, the denomination which 
rose out of his zealous labours was generally 
called not Whitefleld’s, but the Countess of 
Huntingdon’s Connexion. When she died it 
is said that sixty-four such chapels existed. 
The number officially enumerated during the 
census of 1851 was 109. The Connexion is 
so closely akin to the Congregationalist 
Churches in doctrine and worship that they 
are scarcely to be distinguished except that 
some of the former use a portion of the Eng- 
lish liturgy. Called also Lady Huntingdon's 
Connexion and Huntingdonians. 

Hun-tirig-do'-m-an§, $. pL [Named after 
the Countess of Huntingdon; Eng. pi. suff. 
•ians.] 

Ecclesiol. £ Ch. Hist. : [Huntingdon]. 

hiin 1 ’-tress, * hunt'-er-css, * hunt er- 
esae, s. [Eng. hunter i -ess.] A female who 
follows the chase ; a female hunter. 

11 A huntress issuing from the wood, 
itecUning on her cornel spear she stood." 

Dry den ; P ataman A- Arcite, iiL 269. 

hunts'- man, [Eng. hunt's, and man.] 

tl. One who huuts; one who follows the 

chase. 

° What ghastly huntsman next arose, 

Well in ay I guess." Scoff Chute, xlvii. 

2. The servant whose office it is to manage 
and direct the hounds in hunting. 

" Buch canse of terror In an empty sound. 

So sweet to huntsman, gentleman, and hound. " 

Cowpcr: Seedless Alarm. 

huntsman's cup, s. 

Bat. : Sarracenia purpurea. 

hunts'-man ship,s. [Eng. huntsman ; - ship .] 
The act or practice of hunting; the art, skill, 
or qualifications of a huntsman. 

’* At court your fellows every day 
Give the art of rhyming, huntsmanship. or play." 

Donne: Love's Exchange. 

hu'-on, s. [Fr. huon — an owl.] See the 
compound. 

huon-pine, s. 

Bot. : Microcachrys tetragona, a Tasmanian 
pine, called also Dacrydium Franklinii. 

hur, * hurr, v.i. [From the sound.) To 
make a thrilling or rolling noise. 

” R la the dog's letter, and hurreth in the sound."— 
Ben Jonson : English Grammar. 

hiir'-a, s. [South American name.] 

Bat. : A genus of Euphorbiacere, tribe 
Hippomanese. It has monaeious flowers, the 
males with a truncate calyx ; stamens many, 
united into a column ; style stigma with twelve 
or eighteen rays ; capsule with twelve or 
eighteen cocci. Hura crepitans is the Sand- 
box tree, the woid crepitans referring to the 
bursting of the ripe fruit with a loud craek. 
The seeds are beautifully sculptured. The 
juice of the tree is purgative aud emetic, 

hu-rau'-llte (au as 6 ), s. [Hureaulite.) 

hur-9heon, $. [Urchin.] 

hur'-den, har -den, a.& s. [Hards.] 

A. As ad j.: Made of hards or coarse flax. 

B. As subst.: A kind of coarse linen. 

hur‘-die§, s. pi, [Etym. doubtful ] The but- 
tocks. (Scoff ; Waverley ; Song in ch. xliii.) 

hur'-dle, * her' die, har dyU, *hur- 
del, s. [A.S. hyrdel, a dimin. from a base 
* hur, cogn. with Dut. horde ; lcel. hnrdhr ; 
M.H.Ger. hurt ; Ger. hiirde ; = a hurdle ; Goth. 
haurds = a door ; Lat. crates = a hurdle.] 

1. Agric. : A rectangular frame, about six 
feet long and three feet high, of stakes aud split 


Interwoven withes of hazel, elin, oak. or other 
saplings. Hurdles are used in husbandry In 
making temporary enclosures and fences, each 
being aeeured by a ring to a stake. Ilurdlea 
are some times made of wood and metal. 

M The ulcd. the tumbril, hurdles and the flail." 

I sr y den : Virgil ; Georgic L 241. 

2. Fortif. : Twigs, sticks, &e., interwoven 
closely and used as revetments In embrasures 
to strengthen the parapet and, in au emer- 
gency, to stop breaches. 

3. Hat-making: A grid of wood or wire, on 
which a bunch of felting hair is laid fot 
bowing. 

* L Old Law : A frame or eledge on which 
criminals were drawn from the prison to th* 
place of execution. 

" Uuually (by connivance, at length ripened hy hn- 
mfinlty Into law), a sledge or hurdle Is allowed to 
preserve the offender from the extreme torment of 
being dragged on the ground or pavemeut,*'— Black- 
ttone: Commentaries, hk. lv.. ch. 6. 

hurdle house, «. A house built of hur- 
dles or wickerwork ; au extremely common 
form of house building among many early 
races, and one by no means rare at the pre- 
sent day. 

'* It Is still the old town of hurdle-houses and whit*, 
wash.” — J. S. Brewer t English Studies, p. 445. 

hurdle- race, s. A race for men or horaea 
over hurdles or fences. 

hur'-dle, p.f. [Hurdle, 5.] To fenee or hedge 
in with hurdles ; to enclose with hurdles. 
"Alas, how chang'd the scene l when there I pitch'd 

Those hurdled cotea.’* War ton : Eel. ft. 

hurd$, s. [Hards.) The coarse or re fuse parts 
of flax. 

" That mnny.itaklnj his chamberlalnes In the maner 
with matches, touchwood and hurds." — P. Holland: 
Suetonius, p. 192. 

hiir'-dy-gur-dy, s. [The first element Is 
probably an on omato poetic name given from 
the disagreeable sound; cf. hur — to anarl; 
the latter is in all likelihood a reduplication.) 

Mus. : An instrument of ancient origin, 
popular among most of the European nations. 
It consists of a flat oblong sounding board, 
upon which are stretched four to six strings 
of catgut or sometimes wire, two of which 



HURDVOURDT. 

a. Sounding-board, b, 6. Four haaa string*, e. Twd 
strings which are vibrated by wooden wheel d. 
e. Wheel cover taken off. f. Lid of box contain- 
ing hammers, &c. 

only are carried direct to the tailpiece, and 
tuned in unison, and one or both are stopped 
by a simple apparatus of keys, which shortens 
the vibratory length to make the melody. The 
strings are set in vibration by the frietion of 
a wooden wheel charged with resin and turned 
by means of a handle at one end. The hurdy- 
gurdy is only adapted to the production of 
melodies of the simplest kind. 

"Hum 1 plays. I sec, upon the hurd vgurdy.” 

Foote : Jlidas. 

* Imre, s. [Whose.] 

hu-rean llte, hu-ran'-llte (eau, au as 6), 

s. [From the commune of Bureaux, near Li- 
moges, France, where it occurs.] 

Min. : A monoclinic brownish-orange, rosy, 
violet, or nearly colourless mineral, transpa- 
rent or translucent, of vitreous or gre-asy 
lustre. Hardness, 5 ; sp. gr. 3*18 to 3-19. 
Compos : phosphoric acid, 37’S3 to 38*09 ; 
protoxide of manganese, 32’S5 to 41 SO ; prot- 
oxide of iror., 6 75 to 1110; water, 11*60 to 
18*00. Found in granite at Limoges in Hur- 
eaux. [Etym.] 

hur'-een, s. [Mahratta.) 

Bot. : A grass, Paspalum scrobicutatum. It 
is perhaps the Ghohooa grass (q.v.). 

hur' ka ru, hur-ka-rod, s. [Hind.) An 

errand-boy; a running-footman. 

hurl, * harl, v.t. & i. [According to Skeat* 


boil, poiit, cat, 9ell, chorus, 9hin, bengh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a?; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. ph =t 

-Oian, -tlan = shaon -tion, -sion = shun; -tion, -sion — zhun. -cions, -tious, -sious = shus. -hie, -die, &c. = b$l, d$l* 
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A contraction of hurtle, itself a frequeutative 
of hurt (q.v.).] [Hurtle. J 

A. Transitive: 

1. To throw with violence ; to drive with 

S eat force; to send whirling or whizzing 
rough the air ; to dash. 

"Ami thou slmlt view thy non* In crowds to H«de» 
hurl'd," Myron ' Child* Harold, i 62. 

2. To utter or emit with vehemence or im- 
petuosity. 

3. To wheel ; to roll ; to carry In a wheeled 
conveyance. (Scotch.) 

* 4. To twjat, to turn, to crook. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To move rapidly or Impetuously ; to dash. 
" To hurl into the covert ot the gn>ve." 

Thornton : Summer, 450. 

2. To be conveyed or carried in a wheeled 
Con vey an ce . (Scotch. ) 

3. To play at the game of hurling (q.v.). 

*il For the di Here nee between to hurl and to 
throw , aee Throw. 

hurl, * hurle, *. [Hurl, v.) 

I, Ordinary Language : 

I. The act of liurliag or throwing with great 
force. 

“ Mountain on mountain thrown 
With threatening AuW." Congreve: tfamur. 

* 2. A commotion, a disturbance, a tumult, 
a riot. 

“After this hurle the king was faliie to flee." 

Alt rrourfor Magistrates, p. 858. 

II. Hat-making: The table on which the 
material for a hat-body or the fur for a nap is 
bowed. 

hurl'-bftt, s. [Eng. hurl, and bat.) A whirl- 
bat; a kiud of weapon whirled when used. 

"Having strove personally him aelfe . , . at hurlbatt 
and fist-fight."— /*. Holland: Plutarch, p. CIS. 

hurl -bone, s. [Eng. hurl, and bone.] A bone 
near the middle of the buttock of a horse. 

hurl'-er, s. [Eng. hurl ; -er.] 

1. One who hurle or throws ; apecif., one 
who playe at the game of hnrliag. 

2. Stouea nsed in the game of hurling. 

3. One who carries stones or other materials 
in a wheel-barrow. (Scotch.) 

fcur'-ley-hoiise, s. [Etyra. doubtful.] A 
house very much out of repair; a broken- 
do w a hoikse. 

*’ I could have left Rose the auld hurleyhouee."— 
Scott : Waver ley. cb. lxvlL 

hur'-lie hac'-ket, s. (Etyra. doubtful.] 

I. A small sledge oa which persons used to 
slide dowa aa inclined plane on the side of a 
hill. 

2. An ill -hung carriage. (Scotch.) 

huiT-ihg, p r p ar " a . t &$. [Hurl, t\] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj . : (See 
the verb). . 

C. As substantive r 

1. The act of throwing or dashing with 
force. 

* 2. A commotion, a disturbance. 

" The sign of its [the daemon of Ted worth's] approach 
Was an hurling in the air over the hou ^.'—dlanoill: 
On Witchcraft . 

3. A kind of game with ball. 

. “ Hurling taketh its denomination from throwing 
of the ball, and is of two sorts ; to goals, and to the 
country : for hurling to goals there are fifteen or thirty 
players, more or leas, chosen out on each side, who strip 
themselves, and then join bauds In ranks, one against 
another ; out of those ranks they match themselves 
hy pairs, one embracing another, and so pass away; 
every of which couple are to watch one another during 
this play." — Carew : Survey of Cornwall. 

* hurl-ment, * hurle'-ment, s. [Eng. 

hurl ; -ment.) Confusion. 

"The hurlement made by the change of place."— 
Daniel: Hist. Eng., p. 200. 

* hurl -wind, 5 . (Eug. hurl, aad wind.] A 
whirlwind. 

"By rapid hurlwinds from hU mansion thrown." 

Sandy t. 

hur'-ly, hur'-ly-bur -ly, s. [Fr. hurler - 
to howl ; Hal. vrlare , from Lat. ululo, from 
vlula = an owl ; the second element is a re- 
duplication. (Trench.y] [Howl.] A commo- 
tion, a tumult, a bustle, an uproar. ( Shakesp . : 
2 Henry IV., v. 1.) 

* hur" - ly - bur - ly, v . t . [Hurlyburly, «.] 

To confuse. 

“It hath bene huriyburlyed in Antlchristes king- 
dom.’— Male : Apology, to. 48. 


hiir-o, hur-dn, ». [Latiniaed from North 

American Indian Huron.] 

Ichthyology : 

1. (Of the farm huro): A genua of Percidte. 
Huro nigricans is found In Lake Huron. In 
that region it is called Black-bass, and is 
largely used for food. 

2. (Of the form huron); The fish described 
under 1. 

hiir-d'-m-a, «. [Named from Hake Huron, 
the fossils occurring there ou Drummond 
Islaud.] 

Palrront. : A sub-genus of Ortlioceratites 
from the Lower Silurian of Lake Huron. Three 
apccies are known. 

Hiir-o'-nl-an, a. & s. [Eng., Ac. Huron ; 
autf. -ian.\ 

A. As adjective : 

1. Gtog. : Of or belonging to Lake Huron. 

2. Gcol. : Of or helongiug to the old atrata 
there deposited. [Hubgnian rockb.) 

B. As substantive : 

Geol. (VI.): The Iluronian Rocks (q.v.). 

Huronian -rocks, Huronean- for- 
mation, 8. 

Geol. : The name given by Sir William Logan 
to a aeries of strata lying in tbo vicinity of 
Lake Huron. They consist chiefly of quartz- 
ite with great masses of greenish chloritie 
schist, sometimes containing pebblea derived 
from the Laurentian rocks. The Uuroniau 
rocks are about 18,000 feet thick. No organic 
remains have yet been found in them, and 
limestones are rare, though one has been 
found 300 feet thick, which may yet be 
proved originally to have had connection 
with organic life. They are believed to be of 
Lower Cambrian age, aod lie uneouformably 
oa the Laurentlaos. 

hiir'-on-ite, s. [Named from Lake Huron, 
one of the great North Americaa lakes.] [Del ] 
(Dana.) 

Min. : According to T. S. Huat a variety, 
or suh-variety, of Faldnnite. It is a yellowish- 
greea mineral, with waxy or pearly Inst re, 
having a liardneas of 3 to 3*5, and a sp. gr. of 
2*80. It occurs In hombleodic boulders near 
Lake Huron. 

* hurr, v.i. [Hua.] 

hur-rah', hur-ra', inter). A s. [Dan. & Sw. 
hurra — hurrah; h urra = to salute with cheers; 
the older form is huzzah (q.v.).] 

A. As interj. : An exclamation expressive 
of joy, applause, appro bation, welcome, or 
encouragement. 

“ Hurrah l hurrah! for Ivry and Henry of Navarre." 

Macaulay : Ivry. 

B. As sub. : A shout of acelamatioo, ap- 
plause, welcome, or encouragement, 

hur-rah', hur-ra', v.i. & t. [Hurrah, interj.) 

A. Intrans. : To utter hurrahs or shouts of 
acclamation, applause, or encouragement. 

B. Trans. ; To ealate, receive or welcome 
with hurrahs. 

hurr -burr, s. [First element doabtful ; Eng. 
burr (q.v.).] 

Hot. : Arctium Lappa. [BuanocK.] 

hur -ri-a, a. [The aative ladian name.] 

Zodl. : A genus of serpents, family Colu- 
bridas, instituted by Daudio for the receptioo 
of some lodian species of soakes. 

hur'-ri-cane, * hur-ri ca'-no, s. [Sp. 

hurracan, from Caribbean humcan ; Fr. oura- 
gan ; Ger. orkun ; Dan. orkaaii.) 

1. A violeat storm or tempest of wind (they 
prevail chiefly in the East and West Indies 
and the Chinese seas) ; a typhoon, a whirl- 
wind, a cyclone (q.v.). 

" I shall speak next of hurricanes. These are violent 
storms, raging chiefly among the Carribtiee islands." 
—Dampixr: Voyages, voL ii., pt. li., ch. vL 

2. Anjthing which sweeps along violently 
like a hurricane. 

“ I am possessed 

With whirlwind-*, and a sh guilty thought to me Is 

A dreadful hurricane.’' 

Massinger: Unnatural Combat, v. 2. 

* 3. (See extract.) 

"A confused meeting of company of both sexes on 
Sundays is called a /j«rri«vine .”— ft Whatley : The 
Christian (X730). p. vll. (Note), In Motes A Queries, 
Dec. 80. 1 SS 2 , p. 535. 


hurrlcano-deck, s. 

Shipbuilding : 

1. The upper deck above the cabins of an 
American river or lake steamboat. 

2. A raised platform on an ocean-going 
ateam- vessel, extending from aide to sidy, 
above deck araidsbipa ; a station for the ofliccr 
in command. 

hur'-ried, pa. par. & a. [IIuRav, v.J 

A. As pa. jKir. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Urged, driven, or pressed forward ; im- 
pelled to speed. 

2. Done in a hurry; marked by haste or 
hurry, hasty ; as, a hurried meeting. 

hur'-ried-ly, adv. [Eng. hurried; -ly.) In 
a hurried manner ; with hurry or haste. 

hur'-ried-ness, s. [Eng. hurried; *«««.] The 
quality or state of being hurried ; haste, hasti- 
ness. 

hur -ri-er, 5 . (Eag. hurry ; -er.) 

1 . Ord. Lung.: One who or that which 
hurries ; au exciter. ( Chapman : Homer; Iliad 
xvii.) 

2. Mining: One who draws a corve or 
waggon in a coal-mine. 

hur'-ries, a pi. [Hurry, «.] 

hur'-ry, * hor-i-en, v.t. A i. (O. Sw. hurra 

= to awiog or whirl round ; hurr = haste, 
hurry; Dan. hitrre = to buzz, to limn; IceL 
hurr — a noise.] 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. To hasten, to urge on ; to impel to greater 
speed ; to push or to act with more or greater 
haste ; to quicken. 

" Where rising mn*ta ... echo to th© shouts 
Of hurried sailor." Thomson : Summer , 1,484. 

2. To push forward ; to do or perform with 
greater speed ; to cause to l»e done with more 
haste ; to expedite, to accelerate : as. To hurry 
on work. 

3. To drive or urge on confusedly. 

** Thence hurried hack to fire." 

Milton : P. L., IL 60S. 

4. To drive or arge thoughtlessly ; to cause 
to act thoughtlessly or precipitately ; to impel. 
(Usually with an indirect object governed by 
a prepositioo.) 

“Those follies Into which pride and anger frequently 
hurried bis hrother chieftains."— Macaulay: Hut. 
Eng., ch. xiLL 

II. Mining: To draw, as a corre or waggon 
in coal-miacs. 

B. Intrans. : To hasten ; to move or act 
with haste, celerity, or precipitation. 

“ Hurrying posts or fleeter fame." 

Scott : Marmion, v. 84. 

hur'-ry (pi. hur'-ries), *. [Hurry, t?.] 

L Ordinary language: 

1. The act of hurrying or hastening ; undue 
haste ; precipitancy, bustle, urgency, confu- 
aion. 

" Things were In a hurry for th© preparation.’— 
Usher: Annals (an. 3965). 

2. (PI.): Staiths or timber framings, on to 
which coat-trucks are run, and from which they 
discharge their loads by means of apoutfc to 
the holds of the ships. 

II. Music : The technical, theatrical, or stage 
name for a tremolo passage on the violin, or 
a roll on the drum. The "hurry’’ is generally 
played as a preparation for the culminating 
point of a dramatic incident, the leading to a 
“ picture," during stage straggles or like ex- 
citing actions. 

hurry-scurry, hurry skurry, adv. 

In a hurry or bustle, confusedly. 

“ Run hurry-ekurry round the floor." 

Cray : A Long Story. 

hur'-ry-iug, pr. par., a.,&s. [Hurry, r.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or state of being in a 
burn' ; haste, hurry. 

hur'-ry-lhg-ly, adv. [Eng. hurrying ; -fy.) 
In a harrying manner; with haste or hurry ; 
hastily. 

hurst, s. (A.S. hyrsl; cogn. with 51. II. Ger. 
hurst : Sw. hurst — a shrub, a thicket ; allied 
to hurdle.] 


f&te, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p*4 
or, wore, wolf; work, whd, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try. Syrian, eo, ce = e; ey = a- a u — k w. 
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*1. Ord . Lang.: A grove or wood, a thicket. 
(It occui'3 frequently as an element in names 
of places ; as Penskurst, Staple/m rst, &c.) 

*’ Each rising hur$t. 

Where many a goodly oak had carefully bwn noDt,” 
Drayton : Poly.Gtbion, a. 2. 

II. Technically: 

1. Her. : A charge representing a small 
group of trees, generally borne upon a mount 
or base. 

2. Mack. : The ring or collar of a trip- 
hammer helve healing the trunnions oo 
which it oscillates. 

hurst'-becfh, $. [Eng. hurst , and beech*) 

Lot. : Carpinus Bvtulus, the Hornbeam. 

hurt, *hert-en, *hlrt-cn, *hlrt, v.t. & f. 
[O. Fr. hurier, heurter — to knock, to push, 
to dash against, a word of Celtic origin ; cf. 
Wei. hyrddhu = to push, to assault ; hwrdd = 
s push, a tlirust; Ital. urtare — to knock, to 
dash against ; Dut. horten = to jolt, to shake ; 
Hi. El. Ger. kurten = to dash against.] 

A. Transitive : 

\1. To koock or dash against ; to strike. 

“And he him hurteth with his horsndouu." 

Chancer: C. T., 2,618. 

2. To cause physical pain to ; to wound ; to 
pain by some bodily harm ; to bruise. 

" So sore hath Venus hurt him with hire brond." 

Chaucer: C. T., 9.65L 

3. To cause mental pain to ; to wound the 
feelings of ; to annoy, to grieve. 

"The king was more hurt hy this Insult to hia 
Church.”— Macaulay : If Lit. Eng., cb. viil. 

4. To damage ; to impair in value, quality, 
or usefulness ; to cause injury, loss, or detri- 
ment to. 

“Love Is hurt with Jar and fret.” 

Tennyson: Miller's Daughter. 209. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To cause pain, injury, damage, or harm ; 
to he hurtful. 

** Cupide which male hurte and hele 
In loue'a cause.” Gower : C . A., PK. viil. 

* 2. To stumble. 

“If ony man wander in the dal he kirtlth not."— 
Wycliffe : John xL 9. 

hurt (1), *hort, * hurte, s. [Hurt, v.) 

1. A wound, a bruiee; any thing which causes 
physical pain. 

*' He received seven hurts 1* the body." 

Shakesp. : Coriolanus, IL L. 

2. Injury, harm, detriment, loss or damage. 

" Thou dost me yet bnt little Aiert." 

Shakesp. : Tempest , IL 2. 

hurt, pa. par. or a. [Hurt, v .] 

hurt (2), heurt, s. [Fr.] 

Her. : An azure oriblue rondle ; supposed by 
some to represent a hurt or wound, by others 
the hurtleherry, whence the name is derived. 

hurt'-cr (I), s. [Eng. hurt ; -er.] One who or 
that which hurts or does harm. 

" I shall not he a hurtcr if no helper." 

/lea u rn. «t> Flet. : King & jVo King , v. 

hnrt-er(2), s. [Fr. heurtoir, from heurter = 
to clash against.] 

1. Fort. : A timber placed at the foot of the 
interior slope as a revetment, to prevent ia- 
;ury to the parapet by the wheels of the gun. 

2. Ordnance: Pieces of wood or iron at the 
front of the chassis to preveot the top car- 
riage from running off when "‘in battery.” 
The connter-hurter is a similar piece at the 
rear of the chassis for checking the recoil of 
the carriage. 

3. rWiic.; A butting-piece on an axle. A 
strengthening-piece placed against a shoulder 
Cf ao axle. 

biirt'-ful, a. [Eng. hurt ; -/»?(?).] Causing 
or tending to cause hurt, harm, injury, loss 
or detriment ; injurious, harmful, mischievous, 
damaging, baneful, noxious. 

*■ None of them are hurtful, hut loving and holy.”— 
Runyan : Pilgrim's Progress, pt» i. 

hurt'-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. hurtful; - hj .] In a 
hurtful manner; ^o as to hurt or damage; 
injuriously, perni .iously, mischievously. 

hurt'-ful-ncss, s. [Eng. hurtful; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being hurtful ; iujurious- 
ncss, noxiousness, peraiciousuesa. 

*hur-tle, "hor-tle, * hur-tell, v.t. & i. 
[A frequent, from hurt (q.v.).] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To dash, to throw, to hurl. 


2. To move or whirl round rapidly. 

" Ilia lirtruifutl club he gnn to hirtle bye." 

Spenser : F. </., 1L vll. 42. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To meet or dash together with noise,; to 
clash ; to meet in shock or encounter. 

" Iron sleet of arrowy shower 
Hurtles lit the darkened ulr." 

Gray : Fatal Sisters. 

2. To make a noise like the clash of arrae or 
of fighting. 

" The noise of battle hurtled In the air.* 

Shakcs/t. : Julius Caesar, IL 2. 

3. To move rapidly, to press, to rush, to 
hurry. 

" Now hurtling round." Spenser : F. Q.. IV. Iv. 29. 

hur' tie ber-ry, s . [ W h onTLEBEn r y. ] 

Bat. : Vaccinium Myrtillus. 

*hurt'-less, * hurt-lesse, a. [Eng. hurt; 

- less .] 

1. Doing or causing no hurt, harm, or in- 
jury ; harmless, ianoxdoua, innocent. 

" Gentle dame, so hurlless and so true." 

Spenser: F. </., I. vL 8L 

2. Receiving no hurt, harm, or injury; un- 
hurt, uninjured, without hurt. 

* hurt'-less-ly, adv. [Eng. hurtless; -ly.) 
Without doing hurt, harm, or injury. 

•• noth with brave breaking should hurtlessTy heve 
performed that match."— Sidney .* Arcadia, bk. iii. 

* hurt'-lcss-ncss, s. [Eng. hurtless ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being hurtle3s, harm- 
less, or ianoxioua ; harmlessoess, innocence. 

hur-toir, s. [Hcrter (2), $.] 

hurt'-sic-kle, s. [Eng. hurt, and stefcte.) 

Bol. : Centaurea Cyanus. 

hurt'-y, o. [Eng. hurt (2), s. ; -y .] 

Her. : Sown or strewed with hurts, without 
regard to number. 

hu^'-bamd, *hus-bond, *hus-bonde, 
* huse-bonde, s. [A.S. husbonda, from 
Icel. husbondi = the master of a house, con- 
tracted from /ttis&datufi, or hiisbuandi , from Ails 
r= a house, anti 6 uandi =- dwelling, pr. par. 
of&na=to dwell; Daa. huusbond ; Sw. hus - 
bonde.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The master of a house ; the male head of 
a household. 

"The husebonde warneth his hus thus ." — Old Eng. 
Homilies. 1. 246. 

* 2. A husbandman, a farmer, a tiller of the 
soil. 

" Like as a withered tree, through husband? s toll, 
la often seen full freshly to have flourished." 

Spenser: F. Q., IV. iii. 29. 

3. A man joined to a womaa in marriage ; 
the correlative to wife. 

"By marriage the A«s6«7i«t and wife are one person 
In law."— Dluckstone : Commentaries, bk. i.. cb. 1& 

* 4. The male of animals. 

" Even though a snowy ram thou shalt behold, 

Prefer him not in haste for husband to thy fold.* 
Dry den : Virgil ; Georg ic iii. 595. 

*5. One who is frugal and thrifty; a good 
and frugal manager ; an economist. 

"Some, who are husbands of their oil, pour at first 
the oil alone."— Evelyn : Acetaria. 

II. Naut. : A person engaged by the owners 
of a ship to take the management and superin- 
tendence of it, an far as regards the purchase 
of stores, its repair and equipments, payment 
of freights, &e., commonly called the ship's 
husbaild . 

husband field, s. A cultivated field. 

" That poisons the glad husband-field with dearth." 

Scott : Don Roderick, xxxir. 

* husband-land, s. An old Scotch term 
for a division of land, containing twenty-six 
acres, that is, as much as could be tilled by one 
plough, or mowed with a scythe by the hus- 
bandman. 

hus’-band, v.t. [Husband, s.] 

I. To till, to cultivate. 

"Bare land, manured, husbanded, and tilled with 
excellent endeavour." — Shakesp.: 2 Henry IV., iv. 8. 

2. To manage with frugality or economy; 
to economize ; to use in the manner calculated 
to produce the best and greatest results. 

■* For my meana. I'll them so well. 

They shall go far." Shakesp. : Hamlet, lv. 5. 

* 3. To provide with a husband. 

"Being bo father’ll and eo husbanded.” 

Shakesp. : Julius Ccesar, IL L 


* hu^'-band-JV-blo, a. [Eng. husband; -able.) 
Capable of being husbanded or managed with 
economy. 

* hu§- band-less, a. [Eng. husband; -lew. 1 
Without a husband ; having no husband. 

" A widow hutbandlets. Buhject to fears." 

Shakes/). : King John, 11L L 

* hu^’-band-ly, a.&adv. [Eng. husband; ~ly .1 
A, Asadj.: Frugal, thrifty, economical. 

"The greatest want la Industrious, palnrfull, and 
Ao>&aud4f/luliAb)tmitato tlllcand trinuile tbegrtmii<L r 
—Hivckluyt : Voyages, vol. II., pt ll., p 165. 

B. As adv. : Frugally, economically. 

hus' -band -man, * hus -bond - man, 
*hus-bondC'man t *hous-bonde-man, 

s. [Eng. husband ; -man. J 

* I. The master of a family or household. 

" Flke lay the husbandman, whoa that the place ia. 

Bedrid upon a coucbe now he lay." 

Chaucer : C. T., 7.ZSQ, 

2. A farmer; a cultivator or tiller of the 
soil ; one engaged in farming or agriculture. 

" The husbandman eelfe to come that way, 

Of uuatome for to survewo his ground." 

Sporuer : Shepheards Calender ; F&. 

hu§'-band-ry, * hows-bonde-rye,*hus- 
bond-rie, s. [Eog. husband ; -ry.] 

* I. The management of a household or 
domestic affairs ; domestic economy. 

"The women hnue all thedoyngin houskeplng and 
husbandrie." —Goldyng : Justine, to. 18L 

* 2. Thrift, frugality, economy. 

"He had, with much A nsbandry, collected % great 
treasure."— Clarendon: Religion & Policy, ch. v. 

3. The business or occupation of a busbaod- 
man or farmer ; farming ; the tillage or culti* 
vatioo of the soil ; agriculture. 

" The difference between an acre of land sown with 
wheat, and an acre of the same laud lying without*!)? 
husbandry upou it .“—Locke. 

4. The products of husbandry or farming, 

" Her plenteous womh 
Expresseth its full tilth aud husbandry,” 

Shakesp. : Measure /or Measure, L 4. 

If For the difference hetweeu husbandry and 
cultivation , see Cultivation. 

hush, * hust, * huishte, * huyst, inter}. % 

a., & s. [An imitative word ; cf. Whist.] 

A. As interj. : Be still, be silent. 

* B. Aa adj. : Silent,. still, quiet, hushed. 

“ The bold winds speechless, and the orh below 
As hush as death. Shakesp. : Hamlet. IL 1 

* C. As subst. : Silence, stillness, quiet 

" The villainous centreMts 

Grind on the wakeful ear in the hush of the moonless 
nights." Tennyson : Maud. L L 42. 

hush, v.t . & i. [Hush, inter}.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To still, to silence, to quiet, to tranquil- 
lize, to repress the noise of. 

** The salt sea water passes hy 
And hushes half the babbling Wye. 

Tennyson : in Memoriam, rlx. 

2. To allay, to api lease, to calm. 

And hush my deepest grief of all. " 

Tennyson: tn Memariam, xlx. 

B. Intrans. : To be still, quiet, or silcut. 

To hush up : To suppress, to keep back, 

to keep concealed or secret. 

hush-money, s. Money paid or received 
to keep hack information or facts ; a bribe to 
secure silence. 

" A poor chambermaid has sent In ten shillings out 
nf her hush-money, to expiate her guilt.”— Guardian, 
No. 26. 

hush'-a-by, interj. [Hush.] Used by mothers 
mid aiirses in lulling children to sleep. 

* bush -er, s. [Usher, s.] 

hush'-Ing, a. [Prob. a corruption of flushing.) 
[Flush, v.] 

Mining : 

1. A term applied to one mode of exposing 
and collecting ore. Tn a ravine where surface 
ore is exposed or but lightly covered, a body 
of water is dammed end then allowed to flow 
through the ravine, tearing up the earth and 
stones and exposing new surfaces, whence the 
ore is gathered. 

2. A process of clearing water from the 9ur- 
face of ore, in stream works, by diverting aud 
directing streams of water thereon 

hush'-ion, s. [A corrupt, of cushion (q.v.).] 
A cushion ; the foot of a stocking when sepae 
rated from the leg. 

"She dighta her grunzle wi' a hushion,- 

Bums: Sica Wife as Willie Ha<L 


boll. b6^; poilt, jo^rl; cat, 9 ell, chorus, ^hln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -mg 
-clan, -tlan = shan. -tion, -sion = shun; -tlon, -slon = zhun, -tlous, -clous. -siou9 = shus. -ble, -die, &e. = bel, d$l. 
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huslt, * hr.slie, s. I Properly kulsk, from 
tiuien = to hide, to cover ; eogn. with Goth. 
kuljan = to cover; Dut. Jud.se ; Low Ger. 
huhe ; M. II. Ger. hulsche ; Ger. hulse = a 
husk, a shell.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. Lit . : The external integument of certain 
fruits or seeds of plants; a glume ; a hull ; a 
Hod. 

•* The vend huskcs nnd coddca, wberwith the hoggea 
were fedde."— Cdal : Luke xv. 

* 2. Fig. : A case, a frame, a aliell, a skele- 
ton. 

“Leaving them but the eludes and ftujG of men." 

tihakesp. : Henry ?'., iv. 1 

II. Technically : 

1. Bot. (PL): The dry envelopes of either 
dowers or fruits. (Loudon.) 

2. Milling: The supporting frame of a run 
©f millstonea. 

husk, v.t. [Hosk, 5.] To strip off the husks, 
or external covering of. 

" In the goldeu weather the maize waa h>tsked. m 

Longfellow: Evangeline. iL 4. 

husked, a. [Eng. husk; -ed. J 

1. Having or bearing a husk covered with 
a husk. 

2. Stripped of the husk. 

husk‘-er, s. [Eng. husk ; -er.] One who or 
that which strips off the husks of fruita or 
aeeds. 

husk’-I -l$r, adv. [Eng. husky (2) ; ~ly.) In a 
husky mauner or voice ; hoarsely. 

husk i-ness, s. [Eng. husky (2): -ness.) The 
quality or state of being husky ; hoarseness. 

husk'-ihg, pr . par., a., A s. [HuaK, v.J 

A. A B. As pr. par. d particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. v4s su&staitfiw .* 

1. The act, process, or operation of stripping 
off the husks of fruits, seeds, Ac 'Longfellow : 
Song of Hiawatha, xiii.) 

2. A husking-bee (q.v.), 

husking-bee, s. A meeting or gathering 
of friends and neighbours at a farmer's house, 
to assist in husking the maize. [Bee(1), II. 2.] 

husklng-peg, s. A pin or claw worn 
Upon the hand to assist in tearing open the 
shuck when husking Indian corn. 

!*usk y (1), a. [Eng. husk; - y .] Abounding 
In husks ; consisting of or resemhliDg husks ; 
rough. 

" Cut their dry and hunky wm away.' 

Addison : Virgil ; Georgic iv. 

htisk -y (2), a. [A corruption of husty or 
havsty — inclined to cough, from haust ; A.S. 
hivdsta = a cough.) Hoarse, harsh, not sharp 
or clear (said of the voice). 

*' Proser was dead, and Sergeant Quirkit 
Grew husky." A nstry r Pleader's Guide. 

hti'-sd, s. [Mod. Lat., from O. H. Ger. htiso; 
M. H. Ger. huso, hiisen; N. H Ger. hausen; 
Bohem. vryz, wyza, wyzina ; Pol. wyz f wyzinai ; 
Hung. viza. (Mahn.f] 

Ichthy. : Acipenser huso, the Beluga or Isin- 
glass Sturgeon. It is sometimes twelve or 
fifteen feet long, and weighs twelve hundred 
pounds. One mentioned by Cuvier reached 
three thousand pounds. It inhabits the great 
rivers falling into the Black and Caspian Seas. 
The hest isinglass is made from its air-bladder. 

hu§ §ar’ t * hus-ar, s. [Hungarian huszar= 
the twentieth, from husz = twenty, so called 
because Mathias Corvinus, king of Hungary 
and Bohemia, a.d. 1458-1490, raised a corps of 
horse-soldiers, in 1458, hy commanding that 
one man should be chosen out of every twenty 
in each village (SkecU).'] Originally nne of 
the national cavalry of Hungary and Croatia, 
now one of the light cavalry of European 
armies. In the British army there a**e thir- 
teen regiments of Hussars. 

hussar -j acket, s. 

1. [Pelisse]. 

2. A close-fitting jacket worn by ladies; It 
Ciosely resembles in shape and braiding the 
tunic of an English hussar. 

s. [A corruption of housewife (q.v.).] 
A lady’s companion or case for holding needles, 
thimble, cotton, worsted, Ac. 


Hubs' lto, a. A s. [Named after John Haas 
[Dcf.]; huss, in Bohemian — a gooae.] 

Church & Civil History : 

A. As adj. : Of or belonging to John Huss 
fB.J 

B. As subst. (PI.) .* The followers nf John 
Husa, who was born of humble parents, at 
Huaainatz in Bohemia, about a.d. 1370, and 
became priest in 1400. Huss was a realiat in 
philosophy, and adopted the views of Wycliffe, 
whose works he translated, giving great offence 
to the Archbishop of Prague, lluss appeared 
by citation before the Council of Constance, 
and, though provided with a safe-conduct from 
the Emperor Siegmund, or Sigisinund, he was 
adjudged a heretic, and burnt alive July 6, 1415, 
as waa hia disciple Jerome of Prague, on May 
30, 1416. By the deciaion of this Council, the 
request of the Bohemian laity to communicate 
under two kinds was refused. The treatment of 
Huss exasperated his followers, and led to a re- 
ligious war in which great ferocity and cruelty 
were manifested on both aides. The Hussite 
leaders were John Ziska, or Zizka, and 
after hia death Procopius. Sigisrauud com- 
manded the imperial forces. The Hussites 
fortified a mountain near Prague which they 
called Mount Tabor. [Taborites.] Ziska was 
victorious in thirteen pitched battles and a 
hundred engagements and aieges, though, 
losing hia aecond eye by an arrow, the first 
having been destroyed in hia youth, he had to 
lead without the gift of sight. He died Oct. 
12, 1424, anon after he had obtained religious 
liberty for Bohemia. Before this the Hussites 
had begun to split into minor sects, as the 
Orebites, or Horebites, the Orphanitea, and 
the Calixtines (q.v.). In 1433, the Calixtines 
were conciliated by the concession of the cup to 
the laity. [Utr aquists.] By the treaty of 1435, 
Siegmand w as acknowledged king of Bohemia, 
which, however, remained in an uneasy atate. 
The Huaaite trochlea prepared the way for the 
Lutherau Reformation. 

hus'-^y, s. [A corruption of husvzife = house- 
wife (q.V.).J 

* 1. The female head of a house or family ; 
a housewife. 

" Id ropt purposely my hussy." — Richardson : Pamela, 

L 1 62. 

* 2. A thrifty woman ; an economist. 

3. A pert, forward girl ; a jade ; a jilt. 

“And you have hut too welt succeeded, you little 

hussy, yon."— Goldsmith : Good-natured Han. IL 

4. A lady’s companion ; a case for holding 
needles, thimble, cotton, Ac. 

*hust, a. ]Hush, a] Hushed, Silent, quiet, 
still. 

“Thoweren the cruell clarions full hust, and full 
etilL"— - Chaucer: Boeeiut. bk. li. 

hust'-ing, s. tA.S. husting , from IceL hus- 
thing = a council or meeting : fttls = a house, 
and thing = (1). a thing, (2). an assembly, a 
meeting for purposes of legislation.] 

* 1. A meeting, a council. 

** Hulden rnichel husting Layamon, 2,824. 

*2. (PL): A court formerly held in many 
cities of England ; specif., a court held within 
the city of London before the Lord Mayor, 
Recorder, and Sheriffs. It had exclusive 
jurisdiction in actions for the recovery of laud 
within the city. 

M It co me th from the hustings, the principal and 
highest court in Loudon, as also in Winchester, Lin. 
colue, York, Ac." — Puller: Worthies; London. 

3. (PL): A temporary platform from which 
candidates addressed the electors during par- 
liamentary elections. An English term, not 
used in this country. 

"The progress of a candidate can possibly he from 
the hustings to Newgate, and from Newgate b*ck to 
the hustings" — Tooke : To the Electors of Westminster, 
1796. 

hits' tie (tie as el), v.t. A i. [Dut. hutselen 
= to shake up aiid down : a frequent, from 
O. Dan. hutsen ; Dan. hotsen — to shake.] 

A. Trans.: To shake together in confusion ; 
to jostle ; to push or shove about roughly or 
rudely. 

B. Intrant . ; To crowd ; to preaa roughly or 
rudely; to joatle; hence to work with energy 
and despatch. ( U. S.) 

1ms'- tier (t silent), a. One who hustles; an 
energetic worker. ( V. S.) 

*hus-wifc, 3. [Housewife, 9.] 


*hus wife-ly, a. A adv . [Housewifely.] 

* hus-wif-er-y, a. [IIouaEwiFEav.] 

hut, *hotte, S. [Fr. hutte, from O. II. Ger. 
hutta ; Ger. hutte — a hut ; 8p. huta ; Dut. hut ; 
Dau. hytte; Sw. hydda; Sansc. kuti.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : A small house, hovel, or 
cottage ; a mean dwelling, a cot, a wooden 
structure for shelter. 

” Some of them going into their huts to «leep."— 
Ihtmpier : Voyages (an. 1691). 

II. Technically: 

1. Firearms: The back-end or body of th« 
breech-pin of a musket. 

2. Mil. : A wooden structure for the'accom 
modation and shelter of soldiers In camp. 

hut-urn, s. 

Archazol. : A name given to small cinerary 
urao of Etruscan pottery, which are lo th® 
form of rude huts of skins, stretched on cross- 
poles. They have been found on and near the 
Alban Mount, and are of very high antiquity, 
the sepulchral furniture of the earlieafc races 
of Italy, prior. It Is probable, to the founda- 
tion of Home. (Dennis: Buried Cities a) 
Etruria , ii. 457.) 

thut, v.t. A f. [Hut, i.] 

A. Trans. : To place or quarter In huts ; u, 
To hut troops. 

B, Intrans. : To take lodgings In hnts. 

hut 9 h, * hucho, hucche, *. [Fr. huche; 
from Low Lat. hutica , a word probably of 
Teutonic origin.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A box, cheat, bin, coffer or other recep- 
tacle ; as, a grain-kitteft, a rabbi Ac. 

** A miller in hU boulting hutch 
Drives ont the pure rneaie neerely." 

Broume: Britannias Pastorals, hlc Li. * 1. 

2. A kneading-trough. 

3. A measure of two Winchester bushels. 

IL Technically: 

1, Milling: The case of a flour-bolt ; a bolt 
ing hutch. 

2. Mining: 

(1) A low-wheeled car adapted to rnn on a 
track in the gallery of a mine, to be lifted on 
the cage to the surface, and then run off to 
the dumping chute, by which its contents are 
carried to waggons. 

(2) A cistern or box for washing ores. 

•hutgh, v.t. [Hutch, s.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : To store, hoard, or lay up; 
as in a hutch or chest. 

"Sho hutched th‘ all -worshipped ore. and precious 
gems. 

To store her children with.** Milton : Com us. 719. 

2. 3/in. ; To separate and clean ore by wash- 
ing in a aieve. 

hut5h'-ing, s. [Hutch, v.) 

Mining: The separation of ore in a aieve, 
which is suspended from a lever or held in 
the hands and agitated in a vat of water. 

hut^h'-in-si-a* a. [Named after Misa Hat- 
chings, of Bantry, a zealons botanist] 

Bot. : A genus of Cruci ferae, family Lepididae. 
The petals are small ; the filaments without 
scales, the stigma sessile, the pod broadly 
oblong, obtuse, much compressed, the valves 
keeled, the septum narrow, two seeds, not 
margined, on each cell. Hutchinsia petrcca, 
a small plant two to four inches high, is found 
on limestone rocks in the west of England 
and in Wales. 

Hutgh-in-sd'-nl-an^, s. [See def.] 

Ch. Hist., &c. (PL): The followers of John 
Hutchinson, a Dative of Spennithorne, in 
Yorkshire (1674-1737). He believed that the 
Hebrew Scnpturea contain a complete system 
of natural science, as well aa of theology. He 
opposed the Newtonian philosophy. He often 
departed from the literal interpretation of the 
sacred text. Many divines embraced hia views, 
but lie never founded a sect. 

*’ The JfiHchinsonians were combined In an extreme 
dlsiike for rationalism."— Leslie Stephen: English 
Thought in the Eighteenth Century, L 590. 

hiitt'-ed, pa. par. or a. [Hut, v.] 

Hut-to’-m-an, a. [ Hutton , a proper name 

(see def.) ; suff. -tan.] 

Geol. : Of or belonging to Dr. Hutton, of 


•hus wife, v.t. [Housewife, v.] 

Cite, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
•r, wore, wolf, work, whd, sdn; mute, efth, ciire. unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, to, ce = e; ey — a; qu = kw. 
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Edinburgh, one of the founders of modern 
geology. 

Huttonlan-theory, s. 

Geol . : The theory first published by Dr. 
Hutton, in 1788, in hia Theory of the Earth , ami 
developed in 1795, He was the first to dis- 
tinguish between cosmogony and geology, 
believing the latter to be in no way concerned 
with “questions as to the origin of things.” 
He says that — 

“The ruins of no older world are visible la the pre- 
sent structure of our planet, and the strata which now 
compose our continent* have been once beneath the sea, 
and were formed out of the waste of pre-existing conti- 
nents. The same farces are still destroying, by chemical 
decomposition or mechanical violence, even the hardest 
rocks and trans| tor ting the materials to the sea, where 
they are spread out and form strata analogous to those 
of more ancient date. Although looselydeposfted along 
the bottom of the ocean, they become afterwards 
altered and consolidated by volcanic beat, and then 
heaved up fractured aud contorted." 

Huttnn was the precursor of Sir Charles Lycll, 
whose views were essentially the same, and 
who procured for them large acceptance among 
geologists. Professor ilnxley called the Hut- 
tonian theory Unifnrmitarianism (q.v.). [Geo- 
logy, Plotonists, Volcanists.] 

* hii-vette', s. [Fr.] 

Mil. : A covering for the head for a soldier. 

hux, v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] To fish, as for 
pike, with hooks and lines attached to floating 
bladders. 

* hux'-ter, s. [Huckster.1 

Huy-ge'-ni-an, a. [From Hugenius, the 
Latinized name* of Hnygliene. See def.] 
Optics, £c. : Of or belonging to Christian 
Huyghens, born at the Hague, April 14, 1629, 
died 1695, sged 66. He discovered double 
refraction in crystals, ascertained that the 
apparent horns, seen by Galileo, projecting 
from Saturn were a ring, discovered the fourth 
satellite to that planet, &c. 

Hnygcnian telescope, s. 

Optic. Instrum. : A telescope having on ob- 
ject glass of 123 feet of focal length. The 
glass was mounted on a pole, and had no 
tube, the only one being a small one for the 
eye glass. He subsequently constructed an 
eye-pieee of two lenses, which served the 
double purpose of enlarging the field of vision 
and diminishing aberration. 

hnys- sen'-ite, s. [Named after Huyssen, 
who, in 1865, first described it under the name 
of Eisenstassfurtit.] 

Min.: A greenish-gray mineral, weathering 
yellow, either an iron boracito or a distinct 
species. 

* huzz, * hiiss, v.i . [From the sound.] To 
buzz ; to murmur. 

“If the fire then burne In the chimney pale, nnd 
keeps therewith a huzzing noine.”— /*. Holland : Plinic, 
bk. xviiL, cb. xxxv. 

huz-za' f interj. & s. [Hurrah.] 

A. As interj, : A shout of joy, acclamation, 
or welcome ; hurrah. 

" Huzza, my Jolly cobblers ! nnd huzza. 

My stable sweepers.'* Fawkes: Ep ithalamium. 

B. As subst. : A cheer; an hurrah. 

“Three loud huzzas were raised.*’— Macaulay: HUt. 
Eng,, ch. xli. 

huz-za', v.i. & t . [Huzza, s.] 

A. Intrans. : To shout huzza ; to hurrah ; 
to cheer. 

** The mob huzzas. Away they trudge. ** 

Cowper: Horace ; Satires, bk. 1. 9. 

B. Trans. : To cheer : to salute with huzzas 
or cheers ; to receive with acclamations. 

" The brute crowd, whose envious real 
Hutzas each turn of Fortune’s wheel." 

Scott : Rokebj/, vi. 2«. 

htLz'-zie, s. [Hussv.] 

hver'-Ier-a, s. [Sw.] 

Min . : A white or reddish clay, described 
by Forehhammer, from Iceland. Compos. : 
ailica, 50*99; alumina, 7.39; sesquioxide of 
iron, 21 -21 ; magnesia, 19*96 ; and titanic acid, 
0*46. 

hver'-salt, s. [Dan., from hver = every one, 
and salt = salt.) 

Min. : A variety of Halotrichite. It ia an 
alum from fcelaud, described by Forehhammer. 

•hy'-a-^ine, «. [Hyacinth.] The hyacinth. 

“Some deep empurpled as the hpaeine." 

Spenser: F. Q.. II. xil., liv. 


hy'-a-9inth, hy a^in thus, Hy a 9in’~ 
thus. s. [Lat. hyaeinthus ~ Or. vaKtcflos 
(huakinthos) — a plant, apparently not the 
modern liyaeiiith. Liddell Scott consider 
It to have been a generic word for any of the 
f ris order. One of these. Gladiolus communis, 
has been apecilled. Other opinions arc in 
favour of the Martagon Lily, or even of the 
Larkspurs ; ( Ilualcinthos ) [f. I] ; In 

Fr. hyacinthe .] 

I. Of the forms Hyaeinthus, hyacinth us ; 

1. Class, Mythol, (Of the form Hyaeinthus) : 
A Laconian youth, beloved by Apollo, who 
killed him undesignedly by a throw of a discus 
or quoit. The god transformed him into a 
flower (hyaeinthus), on which, in memorial of 
his grief, he inscribed the Greek letters a i 
(a i). Scientifically viewed, the process should 
be reversed. The discovery of some plant 
with marks faintly resembling the Greek 
letters a i generated the myth of the youth 
Hyaeinthus. 

2. Bot, (Of the form hyaemthus) : A genus of 
Liliacete, tribe Scillese, once ao extensive as to 
include the common wild hyacinth (hyacinth 
of the woods) or blue bell, then called ilyacin- 
thus nonscriptus, next transferred to the genus 
Agraphis of Link, and called Agraphis nutans 
(Hooker & Arnott), and now figuring as Scilla 
nutans (Sir Joseph Hooker). It included also 
the present Muscari racemosum. As now 
limited its type is //. orientalis. [II. 1.] The 
bulb is stout ; the leaves fleshy, linear, and 
oblong ; the inflorescence a drooping spike 
with the perianth bell-shaped, six-parted ; the 
stamens six, all equal ; one style, with a three- 
cornered stigma, and the ovary subglohose, 
three-celled, many-seeded. 

3. Min. (Of the form hyaeinthus): A precious 
stone, described by Pliny aa of the colour of 
a hyacinth, and also like an amethyst, but 
not so blue. (Pliny : H. N. t xvii. 9, 41.) Dana 
regards it as having been a sapphire, some 
others consider it a kind of amethyst. 

IL Of the form hyacinth : 

1. Pot. : A plant of the genus Hyacinthua, 
wide or restricted, and specially of the culti- 
vated species, Hyaeinthus orientalis. It is a 
native of the Levant and the mountains of 
Persia. The Duteh have cultivated it since 
about 1500, and Gerard mentions it in England 
in 1576. llere it is cultivated in spring iu 
long glasses or bottles of suitable form. It 
has run into several varieties, and is of dif- 
ferent colours. 

For the wild Hyacinth, see Hyacinth, I. 

2. The Cape Hyacinth is (1) Scilla carymbosa, 
and (2) Scilla brachyphylla : the Grape Hya- 
cinth, the genus Muscari ; the Lily Hyacinth, 
S. Lilio-hyacinthvs ; the hyacinth of Peru, S. 
peruviana ; that of Tasmania, Tkelymitrannda ; 
the Spanish Hyacinth, Hyaeinthus amethysti ~ 
nus; the Starch Hyacinth, Muscari racemosum. 

2. Mineralogy: 

(1) A variety of zircon. It is of a brownish, 
orange, or reddish colour. 

(2) The name given in Ceylon to Cinnamon- 
stone or Essonite (q.v.). 

(3) The same as Vesuvianite (q.v.). 

3. Jewellery : The name applied by jewellers 
to Essonite (q.v.), aud to aoine specimens of 
topaz. 

hyacinth-pest, s. 

Hort. : A ring disease caused by a fungal 
which attacks flrst the innermost scales of 
the hyacinth, then affects the leaves, which 
turn yellow, then the flower-stalk, which de- 
cays, and finally the whole bulb, which degen- 
erates into a muddy mass. (Thome.) 

* hy-a^inth'-i-an, a. [Eng. hyacinth ; 
-tan.] Hyacinth ioe. 

hy -a- 9111th’ -me, * hy-a-9inth -in, a. 

[Lat. [hyacinthinus, from Gr. vaKiv8u>o<; (hua- 
Jcinthinos ) from vdKtydos ( huakinthos ) = a 
hyacinth .] Made of or resembling hyacinths ; 
of the colour of hyacinths ; curling like a 
hyacinth. 

** Hyacinthine locks 

Round from his parted forelock manly limit- 
Cl aster J eg." Milton: P. /,., iv*. 30L 

hy-a-9in'-thus, s. [Hyacinth.] 

Hy' - Hy'-a de$, s. pi [Lat. hyodes; 
Gr. *Ya$e? (Hnadis), probably from vs (hus) = 
a sow, or vu (And) = to wet, to water, to rain.] 

Astron. : According to the classic writers. 


seven stars (only five of which are now clearly 
discernible) in the head of the Dull, Taurus. 
One is Aldebaran (q.v.). When the liyadea 
rose with the aun, the Greek and Homans ex- 
pected rain. 

"Thro* scutldiug drift the rainy Hyadrz 
Vext the dim eca." Tennyson: Ulysses, TOt 

hy -00 -na, s. [Lat., from Gr. vatvn ( huaina ) =* 
a Libyan wild beast, probably the hy;ena. from 
5s (At«) = a swine, a pig, to which the hyaena 
has no eloae affinity.] [Hyena.] 

1. Zool. : The typical genus of the family 
Hyaenidae (q.v.). The known recent specie? 
are four: (l) The common Striped Hyaena 
(Myoma striata ) is brownlah-gray, darker 
above, with several irregular, transverse, dis- 
tinct atripea along the aides. It ia the Canis 
Hyaena of Linnaeus, the only apeciea he knew. 
Inhabiting Western Asia and Northern and 
Central Africa, it was known to the aneieDts. 
who regarded it with auperstitious awe, and 
invented many tales as to its habits. It is 
nocturnal, grubbing up corpses from grave- 
yards, hunting down animals, or, in some 
cases, carrying off children. Moore calls its 
cry a “moan, but sometimes there is a sound 
like sardonic laughter, whence the animal ia 
called the Laughing Hyaena. Fierce as it ia, it 
can be domesticated with ease. (2) Hyaena 
maculata, the Spotted Hysena, found at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and in Southern Africa 
generally, where it ia called Cape Hyaena, and, 
on account of its ferocity, Tiger-wolf. It ia 
yellowish-browD, with numerous spots of a 
deeper colour, it is somewhat smaller than 
the Striped Hyaena. (3) Hyaena villosa , the 
Strand Wolf of the Dutch, is also from the 
Cape, where it was first discriminated, in 1833, 
hy Dr. Andrew Smith. It is grizzled brown 
with some bands, whence it has been some- 
times mistaken for the Striped Hyaena [(1)]. 
(4) The Brown Hyaena. It occurs st Natal. 

2. PalcEont. : The genus first appears in the 
Upper Miocene of the Siwalik Hills and of 
continental Europe. It was well represented 
in the Pliocene. Prof. Boyd Dawkins reckon* 
the Spotted Hyaena, Hytena crocuta, nne of the 
British Mid-Pleistocene mammals, existing to 
the late Pleistocene. Formerly the specimen a 
from cave9 were named Hyaena spelcea , but iti 
is now believed that they are only a variety of 
H. crocuta. [Album Gf./Ecum.) When a cave 
like Kirkdale, or Kent's Hole, once inhabited 
by hyaenas, is opened, it is generally found to 
abound in bones of other mammals, which 
have been broken, gnawed, and polished by 
the teeth of the hyaena. 

hyeena-dog, s. 

Zool: A name applied by Swainson to the 
Aard Wolf (q.v.), and by J. E. Gray to the 
Hunting Dog (q.v.). 

hy-ne-nan -che, s. [Lat. hyerna (q.v.), and 
Gr. (ancho) = to strangle.] 

Bot. : A genus of Euphorbiacese, tribe 
Buxeae. The powdered fruit of Hycr.nandu 
globosa or cape :i sis, called also Toxicodendron 
capense , is rubbed on mutton by the Cape 
colonists and used to poison hyamas. 

hy-fen-arc'-tos, s. [Lat. hyaena, and Gr. 
dpKTo? (arlctos) — a bear] 

Falaont. : A genus of Ursidae. The remains 
of Hycenardos hemicyon occur in tbe Mid- 
Mioeene, and those of H. insignis in the Lower 
Pliocene of France. 


hy-een-Ic'^tis, s. [Lat. hyoen(a), and ictis = 
Gr. iicrt? (iktis) = a weasel.] 

Paleeont, : An extinct genus of Hyaenidae, 
with affinities to the Vivt rridoe. It is found 
ill the Upper Miocene of Greece. 


hy-nen -l-dae, s. pi. [Lat. hycena (q.x.); fem. 
pi. adj. sulf. idae.] 

Zool. : A family of carnivorous mammals. 

Incisors _» canines til* prsemolars 3 — 3> nio- 
6 1—1 1 3—3 

lars the last molar in the upper jaw 

being tubercular, as in the Felidae, and the 
tongue, as in their case, rough with prickles. 
They have projecting eyes and large ears. In 
their claws, which are not retractile, they ap- 
proach the Canidae (Dogs), but the toes are 
only four, while in both the cats and dog* 
they are five. The hind feet of the hyaenas are 
much bent, making the shoulder higher than 
the hauneh. The body is heavy, and the gait 
stooping. The w hole organization adapts them 


bfiil, b^; ptfiit, J6^1; cat, 9 ell, cborus, 9 hln, ben^h; go, gem; thin, this, sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = t 
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hyseninse— hybridizer 


for breaking bourn. [IIy.ena] They inhabit 
the warmer regjona nf the Uhl World, Southern 
Africa being their metropolis. In addition to 
Hyama, the genus Proteles, though it has 
viverrine affinities, seems to beloDg to this 
family. [A Ann wolf.] 

2. Palecemt. : [Hv^ka, 2; Hy.enictisJ. 

thy £©n l' nae, s. pi. [I^at. hyamfa); fern, 
pi. atij. stiff. ime.\ 

Zool. : A enh-familyof Canidie, now generally 
raised to the rank of a family, and called 
Uyrenuhe (q.v.). 

hy-aen' o don, s. [Lat. hyem(a), and Gr. 
oSovs (odo its), o5oero? (odemlos) = a tooth. J 
Zool. : A genus of carnivorous marsui*ials. 
Tlytrnodon leptorhynrhus is described by Pro- 
fessor I3oyd Dawkios as occurring in the 
Upper Eocene of Word well. Three apecies 
occur in the Upper Eocene of France. 

hy -aen-o-ddn'-ti-di©, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
Jiyemodon (q.v.); Lat. fern. pi. adj. sutf. -uUr . ] 
Palceont. : A family of carnivorous marsu- 
pials. Incisors canines JttJ* pnemolars 

All the molars have trenchant edges. 

ITyfenodontidne are sometimes placed among 
the carnivora. They occur iu the Eocene and 
the Lower Mioccue of France, England, aiul 
the United States. 

liy’-a-hy-a, s. [Native name In Central 
America.] 

Pot. : Taharn ermon tana utilis, one of the 
Cow -trees of America. 

hy-a-le'-a, hy-a-las - a, s. [Gr. udAco« 

(hualeos) = glassy.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of the family Hy- 
alffida;(q.v.). The shell is globular and trans- 
lucent. The animal has long appendages to 
the mantle, which is slit at both sides. Nine- 
teen recent species are known from the Atlan- 
tic, the Mediterranean, and the Indian Ocean. 
lFive are fossil, the genus extending from the 
Miocene till now. 

by-ad© i-d£o t hy a-Uo-i-d09,5. pi. [Mod. 
Lat. hyale(a), hyala'(a) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. stiff. 
-idee] 

Zool. : A family of Pteropodous Molluscs, 
section Thecosomata. The shell is straight or 
curved, globular, or needle-shaped, aod sym- 
metrical. The animal has two large fins. 

by' r & -line, o. <fe s. [Lat. hyalinus , from Gr. 
vdAu'os (hualinos), from vaAov (hualos)— glxiss ; 
F r. hyalin. J 
A* As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang. : Glassy, transparent, crys- 
talline. 

2. Pot.. Anat., Zool., dc. : Transparent aod 
colourless, as water and glass. ( Harvey , &c.) 

B. .-Is substantive : 

1. Ord. Txtug. : The glassy surface of tbe sea. 
“On tbe clear hyaline, the glassy sea : 

Of amplitude almost immense, with stars 
Numerous." Milton: P. L., viL 619. 

2. Zool Physiol. : The pellucid substance 
which determines the spontaneous fission of 
cells. (Oven: Comp. Anat hivert. Anim. ; 
Glossary.) 

hyaline- cartilage, s. 

Anat. : A kind of cartilage which is some- 
what diin and faiotly granular, like ground- 
glass. ( Quain .) 

hyaline layer, s. 

Anat.: The name given by Roll i leer to the 
Innermost layer of a hair follicule. 

a-llte, s. [Lat. hvalns ; Gr. iloAo? (hualos), 
oeAo? ( huelos ) = a cb-ar, transparent stone, 
glass, and A ( '0os ( lithos ) = a stone.] 

Min. : A glassy and transparent or translu- 
cent variety of opal, colourless or whitish. 

It occurs in globular coocretions and crust. 
Sometimes called from its discoverer Muller’s 
glass. 

3iy -a-lo-, pref. [Lat. hyalus ; Gr. unAo? (hvalns), 
(hnelos) - any clear, transparent stone, 
glass.] Colnurless and transparent like glass, 
resembling or in any way connected with glass. 

bydU'-o-graph, s. [Hyaloqraphy.] An 
instrument for tracing a design on a trans- 
parent surface. 


hy-a-log ra phy, a. [Pref. hyalo-, and Gr. 
ypd<t>u (graphd) - to write.] The art of writing 
or engraving on glass. 

hy 7 a-loid, a. [Gr. i/aAo<? ( hualos ), and eTfiov 
(eiaos) ~ appearance, likeness.] [Hyalite], 
Aiuit. : Glassy ; having the appearance and 
transparency of glass. 

hyaloid membrane, a. 

Anal. (Of the eye): A membrane Investing 
the whole of the vitreous humour except iu 
front. (Quain.) 

hy a 1dm e lan, s. [Pref. hyalo-, and Gr. 
pcKdv ( melan ), neut. of pikas (vielas) = black.] 
Min. : A mineral perhaps the same as 
Tachylite. Found in the Vogelsbirge. 

hy-a-lo-no-ma, s. [Pref. hyalo-, and Gr. 
vypa (nemo) — yarn.] 

Zool. : Glass-rope ; the typical genus of the 
family Hyalonctnidm (q.v.). Hyalontjm lusi- 
tanicum is found in the depths of the Atlantic. 
The stem of H. Sieboldii is called the Hint-rope. 

hy -a-lo -ne'-mi- dee, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
hyalonem{ a); Lat. fern. pi. adj. sutf. -idm.\ 

1. Zool : A family of siliceous sponges, or, 
according to aotoe, a family of Zoantharia 
Sclerobasica. It consists of a cup-shaped 
sponge-like head, anchored in the mud of the 
sea-bottom by a long, glassy, twisted fibrous 
rope or ligament. 

2. Palcnont. : The family occurs from the 
Silurian times till now. 

hy-al'-o phane, s. [Pref. hyalo-, and Gr. 
<£au'<o ( phaind ), 1st fut. £eu 'Ct (phano) = to 
make to appear.] 

Min.: A monoclinic white, colourless or 
flesh-red mineral, transparent or translucent; 
its lustre vitreous ; hardness, 6 to 6*5 ; ap. gr., 

2 8 to 2*9. Compos. : silica, 45*65 to 52*67 ; 
alumina, 19*14 to 22*86 ; baryta, 9 56 to 21*38. 
Occurs io a granular dolomite in the Valais, in 
manganese lime at Jakobsberg in Sweden, die. 

hy-a-lo aid cr-ite, s. [Pref. hyalo-, and 
Eng. sideritc (q.v.).] 

Min : A ferruginous variety of olivine. 

hy-al-o-type, s. [Pref. hyalo-, and Eng. 
type.] A photographic positive on glass. 

* hy -bern'-a-cle, *hy'-ber-nate, &c. [Hi- 

BERNACLE, HIBERNATE, die.] 

hy ber'-ni-a, s. [Lat. hibemns, hybemus-=. 
pertaining to winter ; hibema , kybema = 
winter quarters.] 

Entom. : The typical genus of the family 
Hybemidse (q.v.). Hybemia leucophearia is 
the Spring Usher (q.v.). 

hy ber'-ni dae, s. pi. [Lat. hybern(ia ) (q.v.); 
fern. pi. adj. suff. -id/e.] 

Entom. : A family of moths, group Geo- 
metrina. The antennae of the male are pu- 
bescent or slightly pectinated ; the abdomen 
is slender ; the wings entire, rather broad. 
Female apterous or with the wings only rudi- 
meotary. Larva cylindrical, not humped. 

Hyb-lSD’-an, «• TLat. ffyblenis.] Of or per- 
taining to Mount Hybla in Sicily, noted for 
its honey. 

hyh' llte, s. [From Mount Hybla, where it 

OCCUrS.] [HVBLiEAN.] 

Min. : The same as Patagonite (q.v.). 

hyh -o-dont, a. «fc s. [Hybodontid.e.] 

A. As adj. : Having teeth with a hump-like 
projection. [Hybodus.J 

B. As suhst. (Chiefly in the pi. Hyhodonts) : 
Palceont. : A tooth of the genus Hybodus, 

or the fish to which it belonged. 

hyb-o-don-ti-dne, s. pi. [Gr. v/3<k (hubos) 
=hrnnp-backed ; oSovs (adons), genit. o&ovtos 
( odontos) = a tooth, and Lat. fern. pi. adj. sutf. 

-ida?.] 

Poleront. : A family of fossil fishes, order 
Plagiostomi of Owen, or Cestraphori. 

hyb’ o dus, s. [Gr. v0os (hubos) = hump- 
backed, and o5ov* (odou$) — & toot(i.] 

Poleront. : The typical genus of the family 
Ilybodontidm (q.v,). The teeth somewhat 
resemble those of the sharks, but are less 
trenchant They are formed with a central 


cone, with smaller secondary cones on the 
sides. The ichthyodorulitcs (fin spines) are 
grooved longitudinally, and have a number of 
small teeth on their concave margin. A few 
species are from the Trias, nmoy from the Liaa 
and the Oolite. They die out iu the Chalk. 

hy -brld, hy-bride, *. [Lat. hibrida, hy- 
brida, and xbrida = a hybrid.] [See def.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Lit. (Of animals or plants): Produced hy 
the union of two distinct species. 

’* Perfectly fertile hybrid »u huale.^ ’'—Da rtoln . Qriytm 
Of SjmcUx (CtU edj. p. 241. 

2. Pig. (Of persons or things) : Derived from 
two sources, as an Act of Parliament, a faith, 
a word, Ac. 

" Thme Judalilng hybrid Christiana ." — .South i Str. 
mom, vol. v., »er. 12. 

B. A 8 substantive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) Strictly : In the same sense aa II. 

(2) Isiascly : A hitman being born of parents 
belonging to different races. 8ucli a person 
should be called a moogrel, not a hybrid. 

2. Fig. : Anything deriving its origin from 
two wholly distinct sources. 

II, Biol,: An animal or plant produced hy 
the union of two distinct apeciea. Plant hy- 
brids are artificially produced by applying the 
pollen of one speciea to the atigma of another 
closely Billed to the first [HvanmiSM.] 

“ In the flint generation mongrels are more varUhI« 
than hybridi/’—Darurin : Origin of Sptcift (6th ed). 2W. 

hy'-brid-if-cr, s. [Hybridizer.] 

hy^-br id-ism, *. [Eng. hybrid; -fm.] 

Biol. : The state or quality of being hybrid ; 
hybrid ity. 

II It was long believed that hybrids were 
uniformly sterile, and had been made ao to 
prevent the confusion of speciea. Darwin 
(Origin of Species, cb. ix.) combata this view, 
pointing out that two classes of facts, to a 
great extent fundamentally different, have 
generally been confounded— viz., the sterility 
of species when first crossed, and the aterihty 
of the hybrids produced from them. 

" First crosses between fonn» sufficiently distinct 
to he ranked aa species and their hybrids are very 
generally, but not universally, sterile. Theeterility U 
of all degrees, and is often so slight that the most 
careful experimentalists have arrived at diametrically 
opposite conclusions in ranking forma hy this test 
The sterility is iunately variable in individuals of the 
same specie* and is eminently susceptible to the action 
of favourable aud unfavou ruble conditions. The degxe* 
of sterility does not strictly follow systematic affinity, 
but is governed hy several curious and complex laws. 
It Is generally different, and sometimes widely differ- 
ent, on reciprocal crosses between the same two species. 
It is not always equal in degree iu a first cross, and iu 
the hybrids produced from this cross. ** — Darwin: Ori- 
gin of SpecU* (6th ed.), 262. 

Mr. Darwin believed that the sterility of 
first crosses and that of their hybrid progeny 
had not been effected hy natural selection ; 
it had arisen from various causes. Nor, he 
thought, are mongrels — i.e. crosses, between 
varieties, uniformly fertile; be considered, 
therefore, that there was nothing in the phe- 
nomena of hybridization to negative the view 
that species had first existed as varieties. 

* hy’-brid-ist, s. [Eng. hybrid; -isf.] Oue 
who hybridizes. 

* hy brid‘ -i-ty, s. [Eng. hybrid ; -ity.] The 
quality or state of being hybrid ; a mongrel 
state. 

* hy^ brid Iz a hie, o. [Eng. hybridise); 
-able.] Capable of being hybridized; capable 
of being crossed with an individual of another 
species or stock. 

hy-brid-i-za - tion, s. [Eng. hybridise); 
-afion.] 'Iho act or process of hybridizing ; 
the state of being hybridized. 

’’ IJyhridi&ition is not considered by Mr. Darwin a* 
accuse of new species, but rather as teudlng to keep 
variation within bounds." — Lyell : Antiquity of Man 
(1303), p. 411. 

hy'-brid-Ize, v.t. [Eng. hybrid ; -ize.] To 
render hybrid ; to produce by the union of 
different species or stocks. 

"This power of hvbridizing appears to be far mort 
common in plants than In animals. *■— Lindley; Introd. 
to B>t. (3rd ed.), p. 345. 

hy' brid-Iz-er, hy'-brid is-cr, s. [Eng. 

hyhrirfiz(c); -er.] One who or* that which hy- 
bridizes. 

" The evidence from fertility adduced by different hy. 
bridUers."— Darwin : Origin of Specie x (6th ed ). p, 237. 


marine; go. pot, 
ey = a. qn = kw. 


Sate, f&t, fare, amidst, what. lalL father ; we, wet, her© camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, 
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hy’-brid-ous. a. (Eng. hybrid; -ous.] Hybrid. 
(Ray : Un the Creation, pt. il.) 

* hyd, a. (Hide.) 

* hyd age, s. (Hidage.] 

hy-dan-to'-ic, a. (Eng. hy<lanto(in) ; He .) 
Chsm . ; Of or belonging to hydantoin (q.v.). 

hydantoic-acid, a. 

C 'hem. : Glycol uric acid, 07115 X 203 , or 

CO <NH 2 CHo-COOH- A raolloba8ic acid > ob * 
tained by boding hydantoin with baryta water ; 
also by heating amidoncetic acid with urea to 
120 °, or by heating amidoacctic acid with iso- 
cyanate of potassium and sulphuric acid. 
Hydantoic acid is nearly insoluble in cold 
water aud in cold alcohol, but easily dissolved 
by boiling water. It ia only slightly soluble 
in ether. It forms large rhombic prisma. 


hy-d&n'-toin, a. [Gr. ( hudor ) * water, 

and Eng., Arc. (tdfytntoin (q.v.).] 

Chew. : Glycolyl urea, C3II4X0O2, or 

NH - CO 

CO^ | . Obtained by heating brora- 

n xh - cn> , , 

acetyl urea with alcoholic ammonia ; also by 
the action of hydriodic acid and allantoin. 
Hydantoin is easily soluble in hot water *, it 
crystallizes in needles, melting at 216°. 


hyd ar’-thrus, s. [Gr. v5o>p (hudor) = water, 
and apOpov (arthron) — a joint.] 

Path.: Phlegmasia dolens „ white swelling 
(q.v.). 

hy' da tids, s. [Gr. vSa-ris (kndatis), genit. 
vSarifios (hudatidos) = a hydatid ; v8up(hudor ) 
= water.) 

Path. (PL): Tumours resulting from the 
development of the embryo of a tapeworm, 
Taznia solium , in the human body ; Echino- 
coccus hominis, found in tbs liver, brain, &c. 
Uncommon in this country, specially preva- 
lent in Iceland. [Staggers, Tape-worm.) 

H Hydatids of Morgagni : 

Anatomy : 

1. One or more small pedunculated bodies 
(not real hydatids) in the testicle. 

2. A hydatid-looking body at the fimbriated 
extremity of the uterus. 


hydat'-i-form, a. [Eng. hydati(d), and Lat. 
forma — form, appearance.) Resembling a 
hydatid. 

hy-da-ti'-na, s. [Gr. uSan? (hudalis) — a 
watery vesicle ; Lat sutf. -ina.) 

Zool. : The typical genus of the family Ily- 
dating (q.v.). Type, Hydatina senta. 

hy-da-tm-2e-a, s. pi. [Mod. Lat .hydatin(a); 
Lat.’neut. pi. sutf. -<xa.] 

Zool. : A family of Rotatoria, established by 
Elirenberg. There is neither a carapace nor 
an enveloping sheath ; the rotatory organ mul- 
tiple or more than bipartite. Eighteen genera 
known. Called also Notommatina (q.v.). 


hy-da-tism, s. [Eng., Arc. kydat(id); -ism. } 
A sound produced by the motion of a liquid 
which lias been effused into some cavity of the 
body. 

hy'-da-toid, a. & s. [Gr. vScop (hudor) = 
water, aud el So? (eidos) = appearance, like- 
ness.] 

A. As adj. : Resembling water in quality, 
nature, appearance, or consistency. 

B. As substantive : 

Anat.: The membrane surrounding the 
aqueous humour of the eye or that humour 
Itself. 


•hyde, s. [Hide.) 

hyd'-ne-l, S. pi. [Mod. Lat. hydn(um) ; Lat. 
maac. pi. adj. euff. -ci.) 

Bat.: A anb-order of hymenomyeetons 

fungi having the basidia spores on tubercles 
or spine-like processes on the under side of a 
discoid cup-shaped, or funnel-ahaped, stalked 
or aeasile pileus. 

hyd-no-car'-pus, s. [Gr. fti/op (Jiudnon) = 
an esculent fungus, perhaps the trutfle, and 
ko piros (Tcarpas) = fruit.] 

Bat. : A genus of Pangiace®, the Took. 
Hydnocarpus venenatus ia described by Sir 


Joseph Hooker as a beautiful evergreen tree 
with tufts of yellow blossoms on the trunk. 

Its fruit is as large as an orange, and ia used 
to poison tish. An oil is expressed from its 
seeds. (Hooker: Himalayan Journ., il. 7.) 

hyd -nor'- a, s. [Gr. vSvov (kudnon) = an 
esculent fungus, a trulllo ; Buff. -ora (?).] 

Pot. : A genus of Cytinacc®. Ilydnora 
ofricana smells like roast beef, and is eaten 
by the native Africans. 

h^d'-num, a. [Gr. i/Si'oi' (hitdnon) = an eatable 
fungus, probably a truffle.) 

Bot. : The typical genus of the aub-ordcr 
Hydnei (q.v ). It consists of fungals having 
the hyinenum composed of prickles projecting 
from the pileus. Hydnum repandum , properly 
dressed and cooked, is eatable. 

hydr-, pref. [Hydro-.] 

Hy'-dra, s. [Lat., from Gr. v&pa ( hudra ) = a 
water-snake, from v5c*>p (ft n dor) ~ water ; Sansc. 
tidras; Russ, ouidra; A.S. oter = a otter (q.v.),) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. <£ Gr. Myth. : A celehrated monster 
which infested the Lake Lema iu Pelopon- 
nesus. It was the offspring of Ichidna’s union 
with Typhon. It had one hundred heads, and 
as soon as one was cut off, two grew up if the 
wound was not stopped by fire. It was one 
of the labours of Hercules to destroy this 
monster: this he effected with the assistance 
of lolaus, who applied a red-hot iron to the 
wound as soon as one head was cut off. The 
conqueror dipped his arrowa in the gall of 
the Hydra, and all the wounds which he gave 
proved incurable. 

"Another king 1 they grow like Hydra'* heads.' 

Shaketp. : 1 Henry IV., V. 4. 

2. Fig . : Any evil or miafortune arising 
from many sources. 

" And yet the hydra of my cares renews." 

Daniel ; Sonnet* to Della, XV. 

XI. Technically: 

1. Astron. : Tha Hydra or Watersnaka, one 
of the fifteen ancient southern constellations. 
It is so long that it lias been divided into 
four parts : ( 1 ) Hydra— i.e. Hydra proper; ( 2 ) 
Hydra et Crater; (3) Hydra et Corvus; and 
( 4 ) Hydr® contimiatio. Hydra proper is a 
little south of the bright star, Regulus, which 
fs in Leo. 

2. Zool. : The typical genus of the family 
Hydrid®. The animal is locomotive, single, 
naked, gelatinous, aubcylindrical, but very 
contractile and variable in form ; the mouth 
surrounded by a 
single row of fili- 
form tentacles. 

Propagation by the 
formation of gem- 
mae and ova upon 
or within the sub- 
stance of the ani- 
mal’s body. If cut 
into pieces each 
will become a new 
hydra. If turned 
inside out the ex- 
terior surface will 
digest food and the 
interior one re- 
spire. Hydra was 
first described by 
Trembley in 1774. 

The genus con- hydra. 

tains the fresh - 

water polypes. Hydra inridis has six to ten 
tentacles, shorter than the body; it is leaf- 
gieen, and is found in pouds and still waters 
adhering to the roots of duckweed. H. vul- 
garis has seven to twelve tentacles, at least as 
long as the body ; it is orange, brown, yellow, 
or red. H. attenuata and H. fusca are rare. 

hydra-headed, a. Having many heads, 
like a hydra, each of which is renewed as it is 
cut off; hence, difficult to get rid of, or haring 
many sources or origins ; multiform ; spread- 
ing ; not to be killed or quelled. (Lit. & fig.) 

hydra-tainted, «. Dipped in the gall 
of the Hydra ; hence, poisonous, deadly. 

” The hydra-tainted dart.** 

Cowper : Death of the Vico- Chancellor. (Trane.) 

hydra-tuba, s. 

Zool. : The name given by Sir J. G. Dalyell 
to a body which ultimately becomes trumpet- 
ahaped, with a mouth and tentacles at the ex- 
panded extremity. It is called Hvdra-tuba 
from its resemblance to the hydra. It is 



an immature form belonging to Rome of tha 
Lneemanda, and Is regarded as a fixed Lucer- 
naroid. (Nicholson.) 

hy flr$o'-$l-a, a. [Hydrcecia.] 

hy-drach'-na, a. [Pref. hydr-, and Gr. dxnj 
(achne) = anything shaved off; froth, chaff.] 
Zool.: The typical genua of the family 
Hydrachnid® (q.v.). When young they hav* 
only six legs. Example, Jlydrachna cruenta. 

hy-drach'-m dao, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. ky- 
drachn(a); Lat. fern. pi. adj. stiff, -idee.] 

Zool. : Water-mites, a family of Acarina. 
They swim about in the water by means of 
the friagea on their legs. 

hy-dr&C'-ids, », pL [Eng. hydr(ogcn), and 
acids.) 

Ckem. : A name formerly given to acida 
which did not contain oxygen, as hydrochloria 
acid, HC1, hydrocyanic acid, HCn. Rut now 
all acids are regarded as salts of hydrogen. 


hy-dra-cryl'-ic, a. [Eng. hydr(ated ), and 

acrylic.] 

Ckem. : (See the compound). 


hydr aery lie -acid, s. 

Chcm.: CH 2 (OH*)*Cn 2 *COOH, Ethylene 

lactic acid, etliene lactic acid. A diatomic 
monobasic acid, obtained by beating p iodo- 
propionic acid with moist silver oxide, 
CHol CIV COOII + AgOH = Agl + CB 2 OH* 
CHo'COOH. It ia a thick syrup, and forms- 
crystalline salts. Hydracrylic - acid, when 
heated alone, or when boiled with equal parts 
of HoSO. and H 2 0, is converted into acrylic 
acid CHq OH CH 2 

I II 

Clio — HoO = CH 

I _ “ L 


hy-dra deph -a-ga, s. pi. [Pref. hydr-, and 
neut. pl. of Gr.*aSiri>ayos (a dephagos) — glut- 
tonous.] 

Enicm. : The name given hy Maeleay to a. 
subjection of Adephaga, a section of penta- 
merous beetles. It contains the aquatic Ade- 
phaga. The legs are formed for swimming, the 
hinder ones having only a horizontal motion 
the body ovate. They are very predatory and 
aquatic, but come to the surface oceasionally- 
to breathe. Hydradepbaga contains the fami- 
lies Dyticid® and Gyrinidae (q.v,). 

hy dra-deph'-u-gous, a. [Mod. Lat hy~ 

dradepkag(a) ; Eng. sutf. -ous.J 

Entom. : Of or belonging to the Hydra- 
depliaga (q.v.). (Sivainson & Shuckard.) 


hy'-dra-form, hy'-dri-form, a. [Eng., 
hydra ; and Lat. forma = form, appearance.) 

Zool. : Resembling the hydra or cornmou 
fresh- water polype in form. 


hy'-dra-gogue, s. (Pref- hydro- (l), and Gr. 
ayu) (ago) - to lead, to drive.) 

Med. : An active purgative, causing a very- 
large secretion of fluid from the mucous mem- 
brane of the bowels. Hydragoguea cause 
relief by the partial emptying of the veins of 
the portal system. The chief hydragognes 
are gamboge* elaterium, and cream of tartar 
in doses. 

hy drte'-mi-a, s. [Pref. hydro- (1), and Gn 
alpa ( haimo ) = blood.) 

Path. : The same as Anaemia (q.v.). 


hy'-dra!, o. [Hydrai.es.] 

Bot. : Of or belonging to Hydralea, as Hy~ 
dral Endogeus. (Lindlsy : Peg. King. (1S53), 
p. 140.) 

hydral-alliance, s. 

Bot. : The same as Hydr ales (q.v.). 

hy-dra -les, s. pi. [Masc. & fem. pi. of 3fod_ 
Lat. hydralis , from Gr. fifiwp (hudor), in compos. 
{JSpo (hydro) = water. 

Bot. : An alliance of endogens, having the 
flowers perfect or imperfect, usually scattered, 
not on a spadix ; the embryo axile, without 
albumen. It cousists of unisexual aquatic 
plants. Lindley includes under it the orders 
Hydrocharidace®, Xaiadace®, and Zosterace®. 

hy'-dram-ine^, s. pi [Eng. hydr(oxyl ), and 

amines.] 

Chcm. : Oxethene base a. These compounds 
may be considered as amines, containing by- 


boU, b p6tlt, cat, 9ell, chorus, 911111, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a^; expect, Xenophon, exist, ing* 

-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shun; -tion, -sion = zhun. -tious, -sious, -cious = shus. -ble, -die, &c. » bel, d^L 
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droxyl substitution compnnndQ of ethyl. They 
are obtained by the action of aqueous am- 
monia oo ethena oxide ^^>0. One, two, 

or three molecules of the oxide uniting with 
one molecule of ammonia, forming Ctlj'OH* 
CHo'NHo, Ethene hydramine. fCHg’OH* 
en.jbNH, Diethene hydramine. (CHoOH* 
CnjlsN triethene hydramine. They are viscid 
alkaline liquids decomposed by heat, but their 
hydrochlorates can be fractionally distilled. 

by dr&n'-gc-a, s. [Pref. hydr- (q.v.), and 
Gr. ayyeloe ( anggcion ) = a vessel, a pail.] 

Pot. : The typical genus of the order Hy- 
drangeaeeae (q.v.). The calyx is superior, 
five-toothed; the petals and stamens five; 
pistils two ; capsule two-beaked, two-celled, 
opening by a hole between the beaks. It con- 
sists of showy shrubs. Hydrangea hortensis , 
a native of China, is cultivated here in gardens. 
The leaves of //. Thunbergii are dried in Japan 
and infused to make a kind of tea. 

hy dr&n ge-a’-9e-?0, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
hydrange(a); Lat. fern. pi. adj. auff. -a cere.) 

Bot. : A family of Perigyuous Exogens, 
alliance Saxifragalea. It consists of shrubs 
with opposite simple lesves ; flowers usually 
in cymes ; calyx partly adherent to the ovsry, 
four to six-toothed ; petals four to aix, de- 
ciduous; stamens in two rows, eight to twelve; 
fruit a two to five-celled capsule, with few or 
many minute seeds. Found chiefly in tlia 
temperate parts of Asia and America. Genera 
about nine, species forty-five or more. Some- 
times reduced to a tribe of Saxifragaceae. 

hy drdn'-ge-Sd§, pi. [Mod. Lat. fcy- 
drange(a) ; pi. auff. -ads.] 

Bot. : The name given by Lindley to the 
order Ilydrangeace® (q.v.), 

hy’-drant, s. [Gr. vSpamu (kudrab\S ) = to 
water,* to irrigate; vSwp (hudor) = water.] A 
spout and a valve connected with a water- 
main, and designed for drawing water from 
the latter ; a street-fountain. 

hy'-drS.nth, s. [Pref. hydr-, and Gr, avtios 
(anthns) = a blossom, a flower.] 

Zool . ; The polypite or proper nutritive 
zooid of the Hydrozoa. 

ly-dr&r'-gil-llte, s. [Pref, hydr- ; Lat. 
argiUa — white clay, potter’s earth, and auff. 
•ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : The hydrargillite of Cleaveland Is the 
same as Gisbsite (q.v.); that of Davy the 
same as Wavellite (q.v.). Dana arranges 
part of Hydrargillite under Turquoise (q.v.), 

hy-drar'-gy rate, a. [Mod. Lat. hydrargy- 
rum); suit, -ate (Chem.) (q.v.).] 

Chem . : Of or belonging to mercury (q.v.). 

hy-dr 5 r gy-rum, s. [Lat. hydrargyru3 = 
Gr. v&papyvpoi ( kudrarguros ) — fluid quick- 
silver.] 

*1. Old Chem. : Quicksilver, mercury. 

2. Pharm. : Hydrargyrum cum Creta. Mer- 
cury with chalk : also called grey powder. 
Obtained by robbing one ounce of mercury 
with two ounces of prepared chalk till the 
globules are no longer visible. It is a light 
grey powder, insoluble in water. It is one of 
the mildest preparations of mercury. 

hy-dras'-tis, s. [From Gr. v<Wp (hudor) = 
water, referring to the moist places in which 
it grows.] 

Bot. : A genus of Ranunculacese, tribe Ane- 
mone®. Sepals three, petals none ; fruit 
baccate, resembling 8 raspberry. Only one 
known species. Hydrastis canadensis , the 
yellow puccoon orange root or yellow root, has 
a strong and somewhat narcotic smell, and is 
used in North America as a touic. It also 
affords a bright yellow dye. 

hy drate, s. [Gr. vSup (hudor), in compos. 
v&po()iudro); -ate.\ 

Chem. : A chemical substance having water 
In direct combination with it. 

hydrate-of-chloral, 5. [CHLORAL-HY- 
DRATE.] 

hy'-drat ed, a. [Eng. hydrat(e); -ed.] Formed 
into a hydrate. 

hy dra'-tlon, s, [Eng. hydrat(e); -ion.] The 
net of moistening or impregnating with water; 


the state of being moistened ; the process of 
becoming hydrated. 

hy draul'-ic, * hy-draul lek, a. (Fr. 

hydraulique , from Lat. hydraulicus, from Gr. 
vdpavhiKos; (hutlraulikos) — pertaining to a 
water- organ ; uSpauAt* (hudraulis) = a water- 
organ : vSutp (hudor) = water, and av\os(aulos) 
= a pipe.] Of or pertaining to hydraulics, or 
fluids in motion. 

hydraulic belt, s. An endless woollen 
band for raising water. The lower bight is 
immersed in water, and the upper bight passes 
between two rollers, where the absorbed water 
is squeezed out. 

hydraulic-block, s. 

Shipbuild. : An hydraulic lifting-presa oc- 
cupying tho place of a building block beneath 
the keel of a vessel in a repairing-dock. Being 
adjustable as to height, it is useful for straight- 
ening a ahip that has become hogged or sagged 

hydraulic brush, 3. A brush having a 
hose connection through its handle, bo as to 
discharge water upon the surface or object 
being scrubbed. 

hydraulic -cane, «. This pnmp con- 
sists of a vertical pipe whose lower end has a 
valve opening upwardly and plunged in the 
water of the cistern or well. A rapid vertical 
reciprocation is given to the tube, and the 
water is caused to ascend therein ; positively 
as the lower end plunges into the water raising 
the valve, and relatively as the water slips 
in the tube as the latter descends quickly. An 
air-chamber above makes the discharge con- 
tinuous. 

hydraulic - cement, 8 . [IIydraulic- 

MORTAK.] 

hydraulic-clock, s. [Clepsydra.) 

hydraulic-condenser, s. 

Gas: The chamber into which gas from the 
retorts is conveyed hy the dip-pipes to be 
Cooled. [Hydraulic-main.] 

hydraulic-crane, s. [Hydraulic- lift, 
Ac.] 

hydraulic- dock, s. An apparatus by 

which a vessel is raised clear of the water for 
examination and repairs. 

hydraulic elevator, s. A platform 
lift worked by hydraulic power. 

hydraulic-engine, s. 

1. An engine or machine employed In rais- 
ing water, as pumps, Ac. ; or receiving motion 
by the weight or impulse of water, as water- 
wheels, Ac. ; or in transmitting power, as the 
hydrostatic press, Ac. 

2. A machine driven by the pressure of a 
column of water; the term is especially ap- 
plied to one in which the piston of a cylinder 
is driven by water-power. 

hydraulic indicator, a. A gauge to 
indicate hydraulic pressure. 

hydraulic lift, s. 

Hoisting: An apparatus on the principle of 
the hydraulic press, caused by means of a 
lever to draw up a chain which passes over 
sets of pulleys, and is thence conducted by 
leading pulleys over a jib. The weight is by 
this arrangement raised many times the stroke 
of the ram. 

hydraulic lifting-jack, s. A portable 
lifting apparatus in which the power is a form 
of the hydrostatic press. 

hydraulic -lime, *. A kind of lime 
having the property of hardening underwater. 
[Hydraulic-cement.] 

hydraulic-limestone, a. 

Min., Petrol., dfc. : An impure limestone of 
use in forming cement which is likely to be 
exposed to the action of water. The impuri- 
ties are generally magnesia, silica, and alu- 
mina. Uccura in the United States, France, 
Ac. Dana arranges it under calcite. 

hydraulic-main, $. 

Gas : A strong, cast-iron pipe, usually about 
twelve inches in diameter, and of a length suffi- 
cient to receive all the perpendicular pipes 
that convey to it the gas generated in the 
several retorts. The main is horizontal, and 
is supported on the brick-work that covers 
the ovens. The hydraulic main contains a 
certain quantity of water, and the mouth of 


each gas-tube Is submerged in the water, so 
that the gas flows through wster and jiarta 
with a portion of itB ammonia at this stage ot 
the i>rocees. 

hydraulio-mining, a 

Mining: A system of mining In which the 
force of a jet of water is used to elulce down a 
bed of auriferous gravel or earth, which la 
passed through sluices to detain the particle® 
of gold. 

hydraulic-mortar, s. Mortar In which 
the presence of alumina enables it to harden 
nnder w T ater, producing an Insoluble silicate 
of alumina. It usually contains burned clay 
along with the moreabundant lime, and some- 
times oxide of iron. [Pozzuolana.J 

hydraulic-motor, s. 

1. An hydraulic ram having connections 
which raise a piston that ia forced down by 
atmospheric pressure at each cessation of the 
downward flow of water. By suitably arranged 
V8lvee, the water may be admitted alternately 
above 8nd below the piston, causing a recipro- 
cating action aimilar to that of the ateam- 
eogine. 

2. [Hydraclic-enoine, 2.) 

hydraulic -nozzle, a. A hose-nozzle 
used iu hydraulic-mioiog (q.v.) 

hydraulic-organ, *. [Oroan.) 

hydraulio-pivot, s. 

Mach. : A contrivance of Girard, by which 
a film or body of water Is introduced below 
the end of a vertical axis to bear its weight, 
and to prevent the actual friction of the axis 
on its atep. 

hydraulto platform-lift, *. 

Hoisting : A form of hoisting apparatus In 
which a amall pump, operated by a lever, forces 
water into a cylinder containing a piston bear- 
ing an upright stem, upon the upper end of 
which the platform, sliding upon appropriate 
guides, ia fixed. 

hydraulic-press, s. 

Mach , ; The same as Br AMAH-pRESs(q.v.). 

hydraulic-propeller, s. A means of 
propelling vessels by the ejection of a body of 
water at the stern. 

hydraulic rail-bender, s. An Imple- 
ment for bending or straightening rails by 
hydraulic pressure. 

hydranlic-ram, a. A machine by which 
the fall of a column of water in a tube 13 
caused to elevate a portion of itself to a height 
greater than that of its aource. 

hydraulic-slip, a. A slip-dock in which 
the cradle and its load, the ship, are hauled 
up the rails or ways, for the purpose of clean- 
ing or repair, by the power of an hydraulic 

press. 

hydranli e-tourniquet, s. 

Mach.: Thu same as Barker’s mill (q.v.). 
[Mill] 

hydraulic-valve, a. An inverted enp 
which ia lowered over the upturned open end 
of a pipe, the edge of the cup being submerged 
in water, and closing the pipe against the 
passage of air. 

* hy-draul' -ic-al, a. [Eng. hydraulic; -al] 
Hydraulic. 

"An hydraullcal or rather h y d raulo- pn eum atical 
engine. "—Boyl* : Work*, p. 232. 

hy- draul'-xc- on, s. [Gr. vSpavAiKo? (hu- 
draulikos) — pertaining to a water-organ ; 
SSpavAi? ( hudraulis ) = a water-organ ; u5wp 
(hudor) = water, and avAos (aulos) = a pipe.) 

Music: A water-organ. This form was 
known to the Alexandrian Greeks in the time 
of Hero, 150 B.C. It is supposed that air was 
forced by means of water. If so, it was rather 
a water-bellows. [Organ.] 

hy-drauT-xcs, s. [Hydraulic.) 

Physics: The department of science which 
treats of the application of hydrodynamics to 
practical purposes, and specially to the raising 
of water in pipes. [Hydrodynamics.) It 
treats also of machines in which water is a 
moving power, as water-wheels. A subordi- 
nate part is called hydraulic architecture. 

hy'-dra- zincs, s. pi. [Eng. hydr(ogcn)> 
az(ote), and sutf. -tries.) 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pit, 
or, wore, W9IX, work, whd, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, oe — 6 ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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Chem. : 1 l 2 N— NII 2 . Ilydrazina is not known 
rn a flee state. Its" derivatives are obtained 
ty the reduction of nitrosnamines l>y zinc dust 
and acetic acid, (CH3)oN*NO-Mir (dimethyl- 
Ditrosoamine) = (Cl 13)2 'N — NH 2 4- HOH (di- 
mcthylhydrazine) ; also formed by the action 


of nascent hydrogen on 
C.jII 5 NH s 


g;;^“>co + 4n= H OH + S II >co 

sNO nNIIo 

(uitro.odietbyl (diethyl hydrazine 

ure*) urea) 

This compound, boiled with concentrated HCl 
in a water-bath, gives CsUb'HN— NH 2 =HC1, 
ethyl hydrazine hydrochlorate+ColIcNIIo'IlCl 
(ethylamine hydrochlorate) + C0 2 . They are 
strong bases. A primary hydrazine has only 
one H substituted by an alcohol radical, as 
C 2 H 5 *IIN -NII 2 . They reduce Fehling’s solu- 
tion in the cold. A secondary hydrazine has 
two H’s substituted by alcohol radicals, as 
(CIIjXjN— NII 2 . They only reduce Fehling's 
eolation when warmed. Aromatic hydrazines 
ere formed in the same manner. C 2 H 5 N*CIl3*NO 
+ 4H' (nitrosomethyl aniline) = HOH + 
CgHs’CHs’N— NH 2 (phenylmethyl hydrazine). 
An alcoholic solution of diazoamido-benzene, 
reduced by zinc dust and acetic acid, yields 
C 6 H 5 N = N - NH C 6 H 5 + 4H = NH 2 *C 6 II 5 
(aniline) = C 6 H S HN - NH 2 (phenyl hydrazine). 
Primary phenyt hydrazines nre converted into 
diazo compounds by the action of mercuric 
oxide on their sulphates. 


hy'-dri-da, s. pi. [Lat. hydra , and Or. <75os 
(eidos) = form.] 

Zool : An order of Ilydroida. The hydro- 
zoma consists of a single locomotive polypitc, 
with tentacles and a discoid hydrorhiza, never 
developing into hard cuticle. The reproduc- 
tive organs appear aa simple external processus 
of the body wall. 1 1 contains only one family, 
Ilydrida?. 

hy -dri dse (I), hy'-dra dse, s. pi [Lat. hy - 
dr(a ) ; fem. pi. adj. autf. -idee, -adw.) 

Zool. : The typical and only family of tha 
order Hydrida (q.v.). 

* hy-dri-dao (2), s. pi. [Mod. Lat. hydifus); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. anil*, -idee. ) 

Zool. : A family of Water-snakes, now called 
Hydrophidce (q.v.). 

hy'-dride, s. [Eng. hydr(ogcn); -ide.) 

Chem. : A compound of hydrogen with ano- 
ther element, as silicon hydride SiH 4 , or 
with a hydrocarbon radical, as ethyl hydride, 
CoH 5 H. 

hy-dril-Ia, s. [Dimin. (?) of Lat. hydra = 
Gr. vSpla (Kudrin) = a waterpot.) 

Bot. : A genus of Hydrocharidaeere, tribe 
Valisnereae. The Jangi ( Hydrilla or Vallis- 
neria altermfolia) is one of the plants used 
in India to supply water mechanically to 
sugar in process of being refined. 


hy-draz-o-ben'-zene, s. [Eng. hydripgen); 
az(ole), and benzene.) 

Chem. : or CjjII^’NH'CfjI^. An 

aromatic compound, obtained by the action 
of HoS on an alcoholic solution of azobenzene, 
C 6 Hs>T = NC 6 II e . Hydrazobenzene crystallizes 
In large plates, insoluble in water, but soluble 
In alcohol and ether. They melt at 131°. 

by dr&z o-ben-zo'-ic, a. [Eng. hydrogen); 
az(ote), and benzoic.) (See the compound.) 

hydrazobenzoic-acid, s. 

Ckem. : C14H12N2O4. A compound formed 
by adding ferrous sulphate to a boiling solu- 
tion of azobenzoic acid in caustic soda, and 
precipitating the filtered solution by hydro- 
chloric acid. It is a yellowish substance, 
eligbtly soluble in hot alcohol. 

♦ hy-drcn-96 phiil'-o 9610, s. [Pref. hydro- 
(l); Gr. sY*e$>aAos (engkephalos) = the braia, 
and ioJAi) (kele) = a tumour.) 

Pathol. : A tumour or swelling, producing, 
on rupture, watery effusion on the brain. Not 
very different from hydrocephalus (q.v.). 

fcy-drcn-seph'-a-loid, a. [Mod. Lat, hy - 

drencephal(us), and Gr. clfios (eidos) = form, 
appearance.] 

Pathol. : Of or belonging to hydrencephalus 
(q.v.). 

t hy-dren-5eph'-a-lus, hy-dren-9epb - 

a Ion, 5. [Pref. hydro- (l), and Gr. eyiccfxiAo? 
(engkephalos) = the brain.] 

Pathol. : The same as Hydrocephalus (q.v.). 

by dren- ter -6-9610, s. [Pref. hydro - (1); Gr. 
c»'repoc(cnfero?t) — an intestine, and ktjAtj (kele) 
& tumour.] 

Svrg . : Intestinal heroja, the sac of which 
encloses fluid. 

* Hy'-dri-ad, s. [Gr. vSptav (Kudrins), genit. 

vfiptaio? (hudriados) = belonging to the water, 
’YfipidSes (Hudriades Numphai) = water 

nymphs.)] 

Mythol: A water-nymph. 

hy-drlc, a. [Eng. hyd(rogen); -ic.) 

Chem. : A term given to acids, which are 
regarded as salts of hydrogen, as hydric nitrate, 
IINO3, or nitric acid ; hydric sulphate, II2SO4, 
or sulphuric acid. When H and a polybasic 
acid are replaced by a metal, there is formed an 
arid salt, or a salt containing basic hydrogen 
and another metal. Thus KHSO4 is called 
acid potassium sulphate, or potassic hydric 
sulphate. 

hydric - bromide, s. [Hydrooromic- 

ACID.] 

hydri c-chloride, s. [Hydrochloric- 

ACID.] 

bydric-iodlde, s. [HYnnioDic-Acio.] 

hydri c-sulphi do, s. [Hydrooen-bul- 

PHIDE.) 


hy drin'-dic, a. [Pref. hydro- (2) ; Eng. in- 
d(igo), and sutr. 4c.) (See the compound.) 

hydrindic-acid, s. 

Chem. : This acid is not obtained in a free 
state. Its anhydride Dioxindol, C8H7NO2, is 
obtained by boiliug isatin in water with a little 
zinc dust, and hydrochloric acid. It crystallizes 
in colourless prisms which turn yellow on ex- 
posure to the air ; it melts at 180* and decom- 
poses at 1 15°, yielding aniline. An aqueous 
solution of hydriodic acid is oxidised by the 
air, turning red. 

hy'-dri-o date, s. [Eng., &c. hydriod(lc); 
-ate (Chem.).} 

Chem . ; A salt of hydriodic acid (q.v.). 

by-dri od'-ic, a. [Eng. hydr(ogen ); iodfine), 
and sntf. -ic.] (See the compound.) 

hydriodic-acid, s. 

Chem.: Hydric iodide, hydrogen iodide, HI. 
Hydriodic acid is a colourless gas forming in 
the air. At a pressure of four atmospheres at 
0° it is condensed to a liquid. It can be frozen 
at ordinary temperature by a mixture of ether 
and solid C0 2 at a temperature of 55". Its 
sp. gr. is 4*3737, air = 1. Hydriodic acid is 
prepared by the action of phosphorus and 
iodine in the presence of water, P-f5l+4H 2 = 
5HI+H3PO4. One part, by weight, of amor- 
phous phosphorus is placed in fifteen parts of 
water, and twenty parts of iodine are added 
gradually. Then the flask is gently warmed, 
and the HI collected over mercury. II0SO4 
does not liberate HI from potassium iodide; 
the reaction is 31I 2 S04-r2Kl=2KHS04+I 2 -f- 
fc0 2 +2HoO. Hydriodic .acid is nnt combust- 
ible, and "will not support combustion. It is 
decomposed by passing it through a red-hot 
tube, tha gas "becoming violet-coloured. HI 
is very soluble in water. A solution kept cold 
by ice will have a density of 1*990. The solu- 
tion decomposes in the air, water being formed 
and iodine liberated, which redissolves in the 
solution, turning it dark coloured. A solu- 
tion of III in water dissolves Zn, iroa ore, 
with evolution of H, forming iodides. An 
aqueous solution of HI can be formed by 
passing H 2 S through water in which iodina is 
suspended! HoO-PHoS + Io = 2HI+S+H 2 0. 
A solution having the density of 0*7 can be 
prepared in this manner. 

hy-dro- (I), pref. [Latinised form of Gr. 
vSpo (hudro), the form in which vfitup ( hudor ) 

water, appears in a Greek prefix, especially 
before a consonant. Before a vowel it is gene- 
rally hydr , Gr. vfip (Awdr).] [Etym.] 

hydro barometer, s. An instrument 
for determining the depth of sea- water by its 
pressure. 

hydro - extractor, s. [Centrifuoal- 

MAClllNE.] 

by-dro- (2), pref. [Hydrooen.] 

Ckem. : A prefix used to denote that the 
acid contains no oxygen, the acid being a com- 


bination of hydrogen with a noo-anctalllO 
element, as 11 2 S, hydrosulphurlc acid, UC1, 
hydrochloric acid, or with a radical, a3 hydro- 
cyanic acid, HCN. 

hy dro- (3), pref. [IlvnnA.) 

Zool. : Of, belonging, or akin to, the hydra 
(q.v.). 

hy-dro-^p'-a-tito, s. [Pref. hydro- ( I), and 
apatite (q.v.).'J 

Min. : Hydrous apatite, a milk-white warty 
transparent mineral ; its hardneae, 5*5 ; ap. 
gr., 310. Compos.: phosphoric acid, 40*00; 
lime, 47*31; fluorine, 3*36; calcium, 3*60; 
water, 5*30. Found in mammillary concre- 
tiona in the tlasures of an argillaceous school 
in St. Giroos, in the Pyrenees. [Uydsoben- 
ZAMIDE.) 

hy-dro ben'-za-mide, s. [Pref. hydro- (2), 
and Eng., &c. benzamide (q.v.).] 

Chem. : CojHig^ (CgHg'CH”) N 2 . Obtained 
by the action of ammonia on benzoic aldehyde. 
It crystallizes out of alcohol in large crystala 
which melt at U0\ 

hy-dro ben'-zoin, 8. [Pref. hydro- ( 2), and 

Eng. benzoin.) 

Chem. : C14TI14O2. Tolylene glycol. An 
aromatic compound, slightly aoluble in water, 
crystallizing in rhombic tables, which melt at 
134°. It is obtained by the actioo of zinc and 
hydrochloric acid and benzaldehyde. An iao- 
meric compound, isoliydro- benzoin, is obtained 
at the same time. 

hy-drd'-bl-a, 8. [Pref. hydro- (I), and Gr. 

09 (bios) ='life, course of life.) 

Zool. : A Qubgenus of gasteropodoua mol- 
luscs, genus Rissoa. The shell is amooth, tbe 
foot rounded behind. Fifty recent speciea 
are known, and ten fossit : the former from 
Britain, &c. ; the latter from the Wealden, 
onward. 

hy dro'-bi-us, s. [Hydrobia.] 

Entom. : A genus of beetles, family nydro- 
philidae. It is more convex than its allies. 
According to Stephens, twenty-four have been 
found in Britain : all of these but two are now 
transposed to other geuera. 

hy dro bor'-a-9ite, a. [Pref. hydro- (IX 
and Eng. boracite (q.v.).] 

Min. : Hydrous borate of lime and mag- 
nesia. Compos. : boracic acid, 49 22 to 49*92 ; 
lime, 13*30 to 13*74 ; magnesia, 10*43 to 10*71 ; 
water, 26*33 = 100. Its colour is white, with 
rust spots. Hardness, 2; sp. gr., 1*9 to 2*0. 
Resembles gypsum, but is fusible. Found in 
the Caucasus. 

hy-dro-bbr-6-car-9ite, s. [Pref. hydro- (IX 
and Eng., borocalcite (q.v.).] 

Min. : The same as Boron atrocalcitk 

(q.v.). See also Hayesite. 

hy-dro-brd'-mate, s. [Eng., &c. hydro - 

broni(ic); -ate.) 

Chem. : A salt formed by the molecular 
union of hydrobromic acid with ammonia, 
aniline, ethylamiQe, &c. 

hy-dro-brd'-mic, a. [Pref. hydro- (2), and 
Eug. bromic (q.v.).] (See the compound.) 

hydrobromic-acid, s. 

Chem. : Hydric bromide, hydrogen bromide. 
Hydrobromic acid is a colourless gas, having 
an irritating smell, fuming in the air. It can 
ba condensed into a colourless liqnid at 73* ; 
it freezes at 87*. It is not inflammable, and 
extinguishes flame. It is very soluble in 
water. A solution of sp. gr. 1*4S6 contains 
47 per ceat. of HBr. Ths composition of tha 
distillate changes with the pressure of tha 
barometer. Bromine does not unite with 
hydrogen in the sunlight, nor by the electric 
spark nor by flame. Hydrobromic acid cao be 
obtained by the action of concentrated phos- 
phoric acid and potassium bromide ; if sul- 
phuric acid is used, a mixture of HBr, S02, 
and Br 2 is obtained, but is prepared by plac- 
ing one part, hy weight, of amorphous phos- 
phorus and two parts of water, and then ten 
parts of bromine are allowed to fall on it, 
dvop by drop, from a tap funnel ; then the 
flask is gently warmed, and the HBr is given 
off. It is passed through a U-tnbe containing 
amorphous phosphorus to free it from the 
vapour of bromine, and then it is collected in 
dry cylinders by displacement over mercury, 


boil, bo^ ; pout, cat, 9eU, chorus, 9hin, bemph; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = t . 
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hydrobucholzite— hydrocyanate 


2P+5Br 2 +8HoO = lOHBr-f 2H; { P0 4 . It can 
also be prepared by passing HoS through a 
solution of bromine in water. Hydrobromic 
acid is decomposed by chlorine, Cb>+2IIBr= 
Bro+2HCl. The hydrogen can be replaced by 
metals forming bromides, 

hy dro bu-Chol -zite, s. [Pref. hydro- (1), 
and bucholzite (q.v.). j 

Min. : A variety of Fibrolite, believed to be 
from Sardinia. 

hy-dro-cam’-pa, s, [Pref. hydro- (1), and 
Lat. campe=G r. icapm) (kampc) = a cate rpillar. ] 

Entom: The typical genus of the family 
Hydrocampidre(q.v.). Hydrocampa nirmphcvata 
Is the Brown China Mark, and H. staynata the 
Beautiful China Mark, both British. 

hy dro c&m r -pi dre, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. hy- 
drocamp(a ); Lat. fern. ]'l. arlj. auff. -idee.] 

Entom.: A family of moths, group Pyra- 
lidma. The antenna’ of the male are simple, 
the abdomen rather long, slender, ami the 
wings ailky, but not transparent. The larvte 
feed below the water on duckweed, water- 
lilies, and pond-weeds. 

hy dro can-thar I,s. pi. [Pref. hydro- (2), 

and Lat. canthuris. J 

Entom.: Swimmers. The name given by 
Latieille, Cuvier, &e. to a tribe of penta- 
merous aquatic beetles, now more generally 
called Hydradephaga (q.v.). The latter is a 
better name, for they have no close athnity to 
the Cantharides. 

hy dro-car -bon, e. [Pref. hydro- (2), and 
carbon (q.v.).] 

Chem. : A name given to compounds of one 
or more atoms of carbon, with atoms of hy- 
drogen. Carbon is a tetrad element, capable 
of uniting with four atoms of H, as CH4 me- 
thane. But carbon atoms can unite with each 
other, by one or more pairs of bonds, thus 
=C— C=, =C=C =, -C=C— , the hydrocar- 
bons having the C atoms united by only one 
pair of bonds are called paraffins, CnT^n+o', 
H H 

as ethane H~»C- C^H. Hydrocarbons having 
H II 

two C atoms united by two pairs of bonds are 
called olefines CnH 2 n',as hx> C=l C<^ etlieue. 
By three pairs of bonds, are called acetylenes 
CnHon-g. a s acetylene IIC=CH. Besides 
these* there are hydrocarbons belonging to the 
aromatic aeries, having the carbon atoms ar- 
ranged to form a closed ring, as benzene Cgllg 
(q.v.), and the naphthalene series containing 
two closed rings. The constitution of the 
other groups of hydrocarbons are described 
nnder their respective uames. [Anthracene.] 

hydrocarbon - burner, s. A burner 
for liquid fuel. It usually has a jet of air or 
steam, frequently both, which carries with it 
petroleum in the form of spray, which is ignited 
and burns below a boiler, cooking vessel, &c. 

hydrocarbon furnace, s. A furnace 
specially adapted to the use of liquid fuel for 
a ateaiu-boiler or a uietallurgic furnace. 

hydrocarbon-stove, s. A heating or 
cooking stove in which liquid fuel is burned. 

* hy-dro-car'-bu-ret, 5 . [Pref hydro- (2), 
nnd Eng. carburet.] Carlmretted hydrogen, a 
name formerly given to hydrocarbons. 

• hy-dro-car'-di-a, s. [Pref. hydro- (l), 
and Gr. *ap8ia (kartlia) = the heart.] 

Path. : A name given by Hildanus to a 
serous, sanious, or purulent tumour of the 
pericardium. 

hy-dro caul'-us, s [Lat. hydro- (1), and 
Gr. kolvAos (/:a«/crs) = the stalk or stem of a 
plant. J 

Pot. : The main stem of the coenosarc of a 
hydrozooo. 

hy'-dro- 9 ele, s. [Lat., = Gr. vSpoiojAij ( hu - 
drokrle): pref. hydro- (1), and /ojAtj (kelc) = a 
tumour.] 

rath. : A serous effusion, dropsy of the 
scrotum, consequent ou inflammation. 

hy-dro-9e-phar-ic, a. [Mod. Lat, hydro - 
cr 2 >hal(us) : Eng. suff. -ic.] Of, pertaining, or 
akin to hydrocephalus, hydrocephaloid (q.v.). 

hy-dro-9cpb -a-loid, a. [Mod. Lst. hydro- 
cephalus) (q.v.), and Gr. etSos (eklos) = form, 


appearance.] Of, pertaining to, or akin to 
hydrocephalus. 

hydrooephalold-disoaso, s. 

Path. : A disease in infants, partly resem- 
bling hydrocephalus, but less formidable. 
Called also spurious hydrocephalus. 

hydro 9cph-a-Ius, 5. [Gr. i»$po*c' 4 > aXov 
{hudrokt phalon)’: pref. hydro - (1), and Kt^aAy 
( kephalc ) — the head.] 

1. Path. : Dropsy in the ventricles of the 
brain, or in the arachnoid cavity, in children, 
and usually rapidly fatal, although cases have 
been known to go on to adult life. 

2. Podceont. : A genus of Trllobites. 

% Spurious hydrocephalus: [II vdrocepha- 

L0ID-DI3EASF-]. 

hy-droch ar ad^, s. pi. [Mod. Lat., itc. 

hydrochar(is ) ; -ad.* j 

Pot. : The name given by Lindley to the 
order Hydrocharirlaceae (q.v.). 

hy-dro char-i-da -96-39, hy dro-cha~ 
rid' e -re, s. pi. [Mod. Lat, hydrocharis, 
genit. hydrocharid(is) ; Lat. fem. pL adj. a 11 If. 
-acece, -eve.] 

Pot. : Ilytlrocharads ; an order of endogens, 
alliance liydralcs. It consists of floating or 
water-plants ; the leaves sometimes spiny ; 
the flowers in a spathe ; the aepals three, 
herbaceous ; the petals three, petaloid or 
wonting ; stamens epigynous, definite or in- 
definite ; ovary one, six, eight, and nine- 
celled ; ovules indefinite; fruit dry or succu- 
lent. They are found in Europe, North 
America, Egypt, and Australia, Genera about 
twelve, species twenty or more. Genera repre- 
sented in Britain, Anacharis, Hydrocharia, and 
Stratiotes (q.v.). 

hy - droch - ar - is, s. [Gr. ’YSpo'xapic (hu - 
drocharis) = Grace of the waters, the name of 
a frog (Batrach., 229) ; vfipoxapijs (hudrnchares) 
= delighting in water : pref. hydro- (1), and 
Gr. *api$ ( charts ) = favour, grace.] 

Bot. : Frog- bit. The typical genua of the 
order Hydroeharidaceae(q.v.). It is dioecious; 
the male flowers with aix to twelve stamens, 



three or six without anthers. Female flowers 
solitary, long-pednncled. Hydrochnris Morsus- 
Rono‘ is a plant with orbicular reniform leaves 
ami white flowers, occurring in ponds and 
ditches in England ; rare in Ireland! 

hy-dro-cblor -ate, s. [Pref. hydro- (2), and 
Eng. chlorate (q.v,).] 

Chem. : Also w'rongly called hydrochloride. 
A compound formed by the molecular union 
of hydrochloricacid with a baseoran alkaloid, 
as CgHsNHv IIC1, hydrochlorate of aniline, or 
aniline hydrochlorate. Chloride of ammonium, 
NH4CI, is probably a similar compound, and 
should be called ammonium h yd rocli locate, 
NH 3 'HC1, the nitrogen being a triad and the 
molecule of IIC1 being united by molecular 
attraction to the molecule of ammonia, in the 
same manner in which the molecules of the 
water of crystallization in CuS04’5Ho0, blue 
crystallized cupric sulphate, are united with 
the molecules of CuS0 4 . 

hydrochlorate of morphia, s. [Mor- 
phia, j 

hy'-dro chlore, s. [Pref. hydro- (1), and Gr. 

X-Wpos (chloros) = yellowish-green, because 
under the blow-pipe it becomes of that colour.] 

Jlfin. : The aamc as Pyrochlore (q.v.). 


hy dro chlor'-ic, a. [Pref. hydro- (2), and 
chloric (q.v.).J 

Chem.: Compounded of chlorine and hy- 
drogen. 

hydrochloric-acid, *. 

1, Chem. : I1CI. Discovered by Priestley in 
1772. It la a colourless, pungent, irritating 
gas, which destroys vegetation when liberated 
from soda works. It can be liquefied under a 
pressure of forty atmospheres at 10°. It is 
incombustible and extinguishes flames ; it 
readily absorbs moisture, fuming In a moist 
atmosphere. It dissolves about 450 volumes 
of HC1 at ordinary temperatures ; the strongest 
solution has a density of 1*21, and fumes in the 
air; at 180° hydrochloricacid and water distil 
over, the distillate has the sp. gr. of IT, and 
contains about 20 per cent, of acid. Hydro- 
chloric add is prepared by heating a mixture 
of twelve parts by weight of sodium chloride 
with twenty parts of lloSO and eight of water. 
Hydrochloric acid forms aalts called chlorides. 
Hydrogen and chlorine unite directly when 
exposed to diffused daylight without conden- 
sation, forming hydrochloric acid, H 2 -f Cl 2 = 
2IIC1. The mixture explodes in directsunlight. 

2. Phar. : Hydrochloricacid is used to pre- 
pare Acidum hydrochloricum dilutum, dilute 
hydrochloric acid, a refrigerant, tonic, aod as- 
tringent ; it is given for dyspepsia, and used 
as a gargle in diphtheria. Concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid is an acrid poison, and is used ex- 
ternally as a powerful caustic. 

hy-dro-chlor' Ide, s. [Hydrochlobate.] 

hy-dro chcer' us, s. [Pref. hydro- (1), and 
Gr. x°‘P°? ( choiros ) = a young swiue, a pig, 
or a swine of any age.] 

Zool. : A genus of mammals, family Cavid®, 
Hydrocharus capybara , is the Capybaia (q.v.) 

hy dro ^ce-ru-lig'-none, s. [Pref. hydro- 

(2), and Eng. ccerulu/rtoue.] 

Chem. : C 12 H 4 j obtaiDed b y the 

action of tin and hydrochloric acid and coeru- 
lignone. It crystallizes from alcohols in 
colourless plates, which melt at 190°. Heated 
with conceutrated hydrochloric acid, it is coo- 
verted into methyl chloride CH S C1 and bexoxy- 
diphemyl C22H 4 (OH) 6 . 

hy dro-cor-al-li'-nae. s. pi [Pref. hydro - 
(1) ; Lat. cordilum , corn Hum, and fem. pi. adj. 
suit*, -urn?.] 

1. Zool. : The name given by Moseley to a 
sub-class of Hydrozoa having a regular skele- 
ton, often of large size, of carbonate of lime. 
Families Milleporidae and Stylasterid®. 

2. Paleeont. : The sub-class is not known 
earlier than the Tertiary. 

hy-dxoc - 6 - res, hy droc o-ri sre, s. 

[Pref. hydro- (1), aud Gr. *opts ( koris ) — a bug.] 

Entom. : Water bugs. One of two tribes of 
the sub-order Heteroptera. Autennae small, 
three or four-jointed, concealed behind the 
eyes, which are generally large ; tarsi usually 
with but one or two articulations. Families 
Notouectidae and Nepidae (q.v.). 

hy-dro-co-tar nine, s. [Pref. hydro- (2), 

and Eng. cotar nine.] 

Chem.: Ci 2 H] 5 N03. An alkaloid which oc- 
curs in opium, also obtained by the action of 
Zn -f HC1 aud cotarnine. It gives raonoeliuic 
prisms when crystallized from ether, which 
melt at 50°. It dissolves in sulphuric acid 
with a yellow colour, which turns carmine-red 
on heating, then a dirty violet-red colour. 

hy-dro-c6t r -y-le, s. [Pref. hydro- (1), and 

Eng. cotylc (q.v.).] 

Pot. : White-rot or Pennywort. The typical 
genus of the family Hydrocotylidae. Usually 
it has simple umbels. The fruit is laterally 
compressed. Seventy species are known. 
One, Hydrocotyle vulgaris, the Common White- 
rot or March Penny wort, a plant with orbicu- 
lar peltate, crenate leaves, is common in bogs, 
&c. in Britain. 

hy-dro-co-tyl'-i-dre, *. pi. [Mod. Lat. 

hydrocotyl{c) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Bot. : A family of Apiace® (umbelliferous 
plants. 

hy-dro^y'-an-ate, s. [Pref. Eng. hydro- 

cyan(ic), and ‘suff. -ate. (C/im.).] 

Chem. ; A salt formed by the molecular 
union of hydrocyanic acid with ammonia, Ac. 
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by-dro^y-an'-io, a. [Pref. hydro - (2), and 
Eng. cyanic (q.v.).] 

hydroeyanic-aoid, s. 

Chem. : JICN, or II— C^n.or ITCy, cyanide 
of hydrogen, liydric cyanide, hydrogen cy- 
anide, prussic ueid. Discovered by Sclieele 
in 1782. The pure anhydrous hydrocyanic 
arid can he prepared by passing dry HoS over 
dry mercuric cyanide, gently heated In a glass 
tube connected with a small receiver cooled 
by a freezing mixture. It is liquid which boils 
at 2G ’5% and freezes at 15*. It is very poisonous, 
and smells like bitter almond oil. It easily 
decomposes. Heated with alkalis or acids it 
is converted into formic acid and ammonia 
HCX + 2 HoO = H CO-OH + X 1 1 3 . By the act ion 
of nascent hydrogen from zinc and hydro* 
chloric^ acid it is converted into methylaniiiia 
H — C=N+4H= II3C— XHo. An aqueous solu- 
tion of HCN' is best obtained by distilling 

} >owdered ferroeyanide of potassium with di- 
ute sulphuric acid, a white residue of potas- 
sinmferrous ferroeyanide mixedwith potassium 
sulphate remains in the retort. 2K 4 Fe(CN),* 
+ 3H 2 G0 4 = CHCN + 3K 2 S0 4 + FeK 2 FcCN 6 
When the leaves of the cherry laurel" bitter 
almonds, the kernels of peaches and cherries 
are distilled with water, the distillate contains 
hydrocyanic acid. When a series of strong 
induction sparks are passed through a mixture 
of acetylene C 2 H 2 and nitrogen, hydrocyanic 
acid is formed. Hydrocyanic ncid is a weak 
acid, and forms salts called cyanides. 

1‘har . .* Dilute acid is used to allay spasm. 
The dilute acid of the pharmacopoeia contains 
two per cent, of HCX. Schecle’s prussic acid 
contains four per ceut. anhydrous. Hydro- 
cyanic acid is the most rapid poison kuown, 
it causes death in a few seconds. The strength 
of a solution of HCX ia determined hy adding 
a solution of silver nitrate of known strength 
to a given volume of the HCX solution, to 
which excess of caustic soda has been added. 
The precipitate of AgCX is redissolved, on 
being well stirred, till all the hydrocyanic 
acid has been converted into a double salt of 
XaCX’AgCX, afterwards a precipitateof AgOll 
is thrown down, which does not redissolve. 
Each molecule of A gX0 3 represents two mole- 
cules of HCX. 

hy dro ^y' a-nlte, s. [Pref. hydro- (l), and 
Eog. cyanite (q.v.).] 

Min. : An orthorhombic, pale-green, brown- 
ish, yellowish, or azure, translucent mineral, 
soluble in water. Compos. : oxide of copper, 
40*47; aulphuric acid, 50*30; loss, 0*40 = 100. 

hydrin-yon* s. [Pref. hydro- (1)» «nd kiW 
(kuon) = a sca-tish, perhaps the swordfish.] 
Ichthy . .* A genus of Salmonida*. Many are 
found iu Brazil, others iu the Nile. 

hy'-dro-cyst, s. [Pref. hydro- (2), and Eng. 
cyst ) 

Zool. (PI.): Feelers attached to tlia ccenosarc 
of the Pliysoplioridffi. (.V icholson.) 

t hy-dro-deph'-a-ga, s. pi. [Hydra- 

DEI’HAG.V.] 

t hy-dro-deph'-a-gous, a. [Hvdbadeph- 

agous.] 

hy dro dic-ty'-e-m, s. pi. [Mod. Eat. hydro - 
dicty(ou); Lat. fern. pi. adj, sulf. -eu 1 .] 

Lot. : A tribo of Siplionaeare, Confervoid 
Algae. They contaio pure chlorophyll. 

hy-dro-dic-ty-on, s. [Pref. hydro - (1), and 
Gr. SUtvov ( diktuon ) = a net.] 

Pot . : The typical genus of the tribe Hy- 
drodictyeae. It consists of a sac-like meshed 
net. Hydrodictyon utriculatum resembles a 
green net, and produces granules, each of 
which becomes a cell of a new hydrodictyon. 
It is found in freshwater pools In the midlaud 
and southern counties of Eogland. 

hy-dro-dol-o-mlte, s. [Pref. hydro - (1), 
and Eug., &c. dolomite (q.v.).] 

Min. : A variety of n.vdromagnocnlcite 
(Brit. Mv$. Cat ). Dana makes it a distinct 
species. A yellowish-white, grayish, or green- 
ish mineral, occurring ns stalactites, stalag- 
mites, concretions, &c. Found at Harolds- 
wick, in Unst, the most northerly of the Shet- 
land Isles ; in Mount Somma, and in Texas. 

hy dro-dy-nftm -ic, hy - dro-dy nam‘- 
ic-al, a. [Pref. hydro - (1), and Eug. dy - 
namiC) dynamical (q.v.).] 


Physics: Of or belonging to water-power; 
deiived from the force ol' running water. 

"The hydrtxlj/mimliHil thucovery 0 1 Helmholtz.”— 

Encyc. Bnt. atli), ill. 38. 

hydrodynamic-ftdction, s . 

Phys. : Friction produced by the viscosity 
of a liquid passing through a tube. 

hydrodynamic - impact, hydrody - 
namic-impulse, s. The force with which 
a liquid in motion strikes against a solid at 
rest. It is as the square of the velocity of the 
stream. 

hy-dro-dy nam Ics, s. [IIvoRonwAMrc.] 

Physics: The department of science which 
treats of the nature of liquids, as opposed to 
hydrostatics, which investigates the condition 
of their equilibrium when at rest. It specially 
investigates, by observation, experiment, or 
the higher mathematics, the motion of liquids 
through oritlces, in tubes, or that of water in 
canals, river3, &c. Its principles are carried 
out in hydraulics, in winch it was formerly 
merged One of the first to study the motion 
of water in rivers and cauals was Guglielmini, 
a.d. 1091. 

"The able summary of the progress In hydrody- 
namics."— Saturday Review, Jau, 12, 1S64, p. 55. 

hy- dree- 91 -a, hy-drm-91-a, s. [Pref. 
hydro- (3), ami Latinised form of Gr. oIkos 
(oikos) = a house.] 

Entom. : A genus of moths, group Noetuina, 
family, Apamida?. Hydracia nictitans ia the 
Golden Ear, a pretty moth, found in Britain. 

hy-drce'-9i-um, s. [IIvdrcecia.] 

Zoo!. : The chamber into which the ccenosarc 
of many Calycophoridce can ba retracted. 
(Nicholson.) 

hydro e-Icc’-tric, a. [Pref. hydro- (I), and 
Eng. electric.] See the compounds. 

hydroelectric-battery, s. [Battery, 
111 ] 

hydroelectric-machine, s. 

Elect. : A machine invented in 1840 by Mr. 
(now Sir William) Armstrong, iu which elec- 
tricity is geuerated by the friction of steam 
against the sides of orifices through which it 
is allowed to escape under high pressure, 

hy-dro-fer-ri-9y-an'-Ic, a. [Pref. hydro - 
(3), and Eug. J'erricyanic (q.v.).] (See the 
compound.) 

hydroferricyanic-acid, s. [Fcnnt- 

CTANIOACJD.] 

hy-dro-fer-ro-jy-an’-ic, a. [Pref. hydro - 
(2), and Eog. ferrocyanic (q.v.).] 

hydroferrocyanic-acid, s. [Ferro- 

cyan ic-acid.] 

hy-dro flu-09-er-ite, 5 * C Pref - hydro- (l), 

ami Eng. ftuocerilc (q.v.).] 

Min. : The same as Hamartite (q.v.). 

hy dro-flu-or'-ic. a. [Pref. hydro- (2), and 
Eng.ytuonc (q.v.).] (See the compouud.) 

hydrofluoric-acid, 3. [Fluorhydric- 

ACID.] 

hy dro-flu o-sil -1-cate, s. [Pref. hydro- 
(2) ; Eug. jUio(rine), and silicate .] 

Chcm. : A salt of hydrofluosilicic acid, also 
called silicofluovides. The salt of potassium 
is very insoluble, KoSiF 6 , a gelatinous pre- 
cipitate, also the barium salt, BaSiFg, a white 
crystalline precipitate ; therefore hydrofluo- 
silieic acid is used as a test for these metals. 

hy dro-flu-6-sil -19-10, a. [Pref. hydro- (2), 
and Eng.ytuosiri'eic.J 

hydrofluosilicic acid, s. 

Chem.: H 2 SiF 6 . Silicofluoric acid, obtained 
by the action of water 011 fluoride of silicon 
(q.v.), 3SiF 4 + 2H 2 0 = Si0 2 + 2(H 2 SiF 6 ). The 
end of the tube conveying the gas must dip 
under mercury, or else it will be stopped up 
by the deposited silica. It is an acid-fuming 
liquid. It forms salts, called hydrofluosili- 
cates or silicofluorides. 

hy dro-gas-tri-dao, s. pi. [Mod. Lat hy- 
d)-ogastr(inn) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. sutf. -ufcr.] 

Pot.: A family of Fucoids, tribe Vaucherire. 
The frond is produced from a single vesicle or 
tube, or rarely from several, which are con- 
tinuous and loosely interwoven. 


hy dro g&s trum, *. [Pref. hydro- (1), and 
Gr. y.icrr/jp (gaster ). gen it. yao-rpo? ( yuslros ) = 
the paunch, the belly.] 

Pot. : The typical gcuus of the family lly- 
droguatriduc (q. v.). 

hy'-dro-gen, s. [Gr. vSwp (hudSr) = water, 
ami yt ccaw (pcnrwd)=s to generate, to produce.] 
Chem.: Hydrogeiiium. A monatomic me- 
tallic element, which exists iu the state of 
gas. Symbol H ; atomic weight, 1 ; density, 
0*00927 ; air being 1 ; weight of a litre of hy- 
drogen, 0*0890 grammes, called a crith. Hy- 
drogen can be obtained by the electrolyais of 
water. HoO, the 11 being liberated at the 
platinum pole ; by the action of metallic 
aodium and water ; by passing ateam over 
iron tilings, 3Fe 4- 411011 = l’e 3 0 4 + SIP ; by 
boiling zinc with caustic potash, 2K.HO+Zn= 
tvoZn0 2 *+* 21P ; but H is generally made by 
the action of dilute I1 2 S0 4 on zinc. Hydrogen 
cau be purified by passing it through a solu- 
tion of two parts of K 2 Cr 2 07 in twenty parts 
of water and one part of H 2 ^0 4) then washing it 
with KHO, and drying it by passing it through 
concentrated H 2 S(J 4 . The apparatus should 
be airtight and the gas rejected till the air is 
all displaced by hydrogen. Hydrogen is ab- 
sorbed by red-hot iron and platinum ; pal- 
ladium absorbs 935 times its volume of hy- 
drogen ; about seven litres of gas are con- 
densed into the space of I c.c. Graham ealled 
this an alloy of hydrogeiiium, a metal having 
the ap. gr. of 0*82 and magnetie properties; 
Hydrogen has been found occluded io meteoric 
iron, and ia contained in the gases given off 
by volcanoes. The spectroscope shows that a 
large qnautity of free hydrogen exists around 
the sun. The spectrum of hydrogen contaiaa 
four bright lines, a red are corresponding to 
C and a greeuish-blue to F iu the solar 
spectrum, aud a blue and indigo line. Hy- 
drogen lias been condensed by Pictet, of 
Geneva, at a temperature of - 140% ami at 
a pressure of 050 atmospheres. When the 
pressure is removed the hydrogen is evolved 
in a jet of a steel-blue colour. Pine hydro- 
gen is a colourless, inodorous, tasteless gas ; 
it is inflammable mixed with oxygen ; ifc 
explodes in contact w ill 1 a flame, or when the 
electric spark is passed through it, forming 
water. The calorific power of H is 34,402 
thermal units. Hydrog?u gas cannot snpport 
life, hut it is not poisonous; it is slightly 
soluble in water. Hydrogen when kept in a 
bag for a long time is dangerous, owing to 
diffusion. One volume of hydrogen mixed 
with 2*5 volumes of air gives the loudest de- 
tonation. Hydrogen in the nascent state ia 
used as a reducing agent in chemistry. 

hydrogen-chloride, s. (Hydkochlorio- 

ACID.] 

hydrogen-dioxide, s, 

Chem.: Hydrogen peroxide, H 2 0 2 , or 

HO — OH. Obtained by the action of dilute 
sulphuric acid and barium peroxide, Bau 2 . 
The barium peroxide is added gradually to a 
mixture of one part of lIoS0 4 and five parts 
of water till the solution is only slightly acid, 
the BaS0 4 is allowed to settle, and the clear 
liquid is concentrated by evaporation iu vacuo. 
It can be obtained as a colourless oily liquid ; 
it is decomposed by alkalis ; it blisters the 
skin and bleaches litmus. At GO’ F. it gives off 
oxygen and bubbles, when boiled, oxygen ia 
liberated so rapidly that it sometimes explodes. 
It is very soluble in ether. Finely-divided 
gold, silver, and platinum decompose H 2 Oj 
into water and oxygen ; oxides of gold and 
silver are reduced to the metallic state, 
AgoO + H 2 0 2 = 2Ag + HoO + 0 2 . 1 f a solu- 

tion of HoOo be acidified with IIj>S0 4 , and 
ether and potassium chromate be added ; the 
ethereal solution turns blue on being well 
shaken, owing to the formation of perchromic 
acid. Hydrogca-dioxide liberates iodine from 
K1 in the presence of FeS0 4 . A dilute solu- 
tion of hydrogen-dioxide is used to clean 
stained engravings, and also to bleach dark- 
coloured liair to a fashionable golden hue. 

hydrogen-oxide, s. [Water.] 
hydrogen-persulphide, s. 

Chem.: II0S2, or ID« 3 . A yellowish oily 
liquid, which readily dissolves sulphur, there- 
fore its composition cannot be determined. It 
Is easily decomposed. It can be prepared by 
boilingfor half an houreqnal weights of slaked 
linieaud flowers of sulphur with six parts of 
water, and then slowly pouring the deep 
orange filtered solution into dilute sulphuric 
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»cld; the mixture being stirred, a precipitate 
of sulphur and CaSG 4 is produced aloog with 
the oily hydrogen persulphide, 
hydrogen sulphide, s. 

Chem. : H 2 S, sulphide of hydrogen, hydric 
sulphide, sulphydric acid, hydrosulphnric 
acid, sulphuretted hydrogen. A gas obtained 
by passing hydrogen through sulphur, or l»y 
burning aulphur vapour in hydrogen. It is 
formed by the putrefaction of organic bodies 
containing sulphur; by allowing a soluble sul- 
phate to remain in contact with decaying 
animal or vegetable matter, CaS 04 =CaS+ 4 O, 
the oxygen uniting with the organic matter, 
the probable origin of sulphuretted springs. 
But H 2 S is generally prepared by tha action 
of eight parts water + one part H 0 SO 4 . on 
ferrous sulphide, FeS+H 2 SC> 4 =FeS 04 + lL>S ; 
the water dissolves the ferrous sulphate. Pure 
TIoS ia obtained by heating roughly-powdered 
antimony tersulphide with hydrochloric arid, 
Sb 2 S 3 + 6HC1 = 3H 2 S + 2SbCl 3 ; the gas la 
washed by passing it through water. Granu- 
lated zinc and fragments of native PbS acted 
upon with dilute 1 IC 1 gives off a regular cur- 
rent of HoS. Hydrogen-sulphide is a colour- 
less inflammable gas, of a aweetish taste and 
odour of rotten eggs. It is a narcotic poison. 
It burna with a blue flame, forming water and 
S0 2 . A mixture of two volumes of I1 2 S and 
three volumes of oxygen explodes violently 
on sending an electric spark through it 
Chlorine decomposes it, the whole of the 
■ulphur beiug separated ; this is the best 
antidote to poisoning by JI 2 S. Water at O’ 
dissolves 4*37 volumes, at IS” 3*23 volumes of 
HoS. The solution reddens blue litmus paper ; 
It "decomposes in the air, sulphur being de- 
posited. H 2 S in contact with a base and a 
moist atmosphere is partially converted into 
H 0 SO 4 . At a pressure of seventeen atmo- 
spheres at 10 * hydrogen-sulphide is reduced 
to a liquid, which boils at— 61°; it freezes at 
- 8*A COo liberates H 2 S from a moist sul- 
liide ; tha~com position of H 2 S can be shown 
y heatiug metallic tin in a given volume of 
the gas: the sulphur unites with the tiu, and 
tiie hydrogeo liberated occupies the same 
volume as the original gas. H 2 S is used aa 
a test for metals; if the sulphide is soluble 
In acids, it is not precipitated till the solution 
is neutralized, as free acid is liberated by the 
HoS, as Z11SO4 4- HoS = Z11S + H0SO4. Tha 
sulphides of the alkaline earths Ba, Sh, Cn, 
and Mg, and those of the alkalis are aoluble 
in water. 

hydrogen-telliiride, s. 

Chevi , : lT 2 Te, a gas prepared by the action 
of hydrochloric acid on zinc telluride. Called 
also Tellurhydric acid, Ilydrotelluric acid, and 
Tellurctted hydrogen. 

hy-drog'-en-ate, hy-drog'-cn-ize, v.t. 
[Eng., &c. hydrogen ; -ate, -ire.] 

Chem. : To cause to combine with hydrogen. 

hy-dro-gen'-i-iim, s. [Hydrogen.] 

hy-drog'-cn-ize, v.t. [Hydrooenate.] 

hy-drog'-cn-ous, a. [Eng., &c. hydrogen; 

-OMS.] 

Chem.: Of, belonging to, or containing 
hydrogen. 

hy-drog’-no-sy, s. [Pref. hydro - (1), and 
Gr. yewaiY (gmosis) = knowledge ; ytynier*tu 
( 0 i< 7 n 6 skc>) = to know.] A treatise on, or a his- 
tory and description of the waters of the earth, 

hy drog ra-pher, s. [Eng. hydrograph(y) ; 
-er; Fr. hydrogruphe.) One who ia skilled m 
hydrography ; one who draws maps or charts 
of the sea, and adjacent land. 

“ Erroneously laid down by all former hydrogra- 
pher t. —Anton: Voyage, bit. 1., ch, viiL 

hy dro graph' ic, hy dro-graph'-ic-al, 

a. [Eng. hydrography) ; -ic, - ical .] Of or 
pertaining to, or treating of hydrography ; 
containing a description of the sea, coast, 
islands, shoals, 6:c.. 

" Divers celestial and hydrographical truths. 1 *— 
Boyle: IVorA.*, vi. 724. 

hy-drog'-ra-phy, s. [Pref. hydro- (1), and 
Gr. ypa<f>ui = to write, to describe ; 

Fr. hydrographic.] That branch of acience 
which deals with the measurement and de- 
scription of the seas, lakes, rivers, and other 
waters, as used for purposes of commerce or 
navigation; the art of tnarino surveying and 
of the construction of charts. 
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hy dro hie ma titc, s. [Pref. hydro- (1), 
and Eug. kcematite (q.v.).] 

Min. : The aarne as TunciTE (q.v.). 

hy-dro id, a. (Lat. Ayrfm(q.v.), andGr. elSo* 
(eidos) — form ; cf. also Gr. Wpwfii?* {hudrodes) 

= like water, watery, wet.) 

Z 00 L : Hydra-like ; of or belonging to the 
llydroida or any animal of the class. 

hydroid- polypes, hydroid zoo- 
phytes, 8. pl 

Zool. : The same aa Hydroida (q.v.), 

hy-dro’-i-da, s. pl. [Hydroid.) 

]. Zool.: 1 he typical sub-class of Hydrozoa. 
They have an alimentary region or polypite 
provided with an adherent disc or hydrorhiza 
and prehensile tenlaclea. Uulike hydra, the 
type of the sub-class, most of the hydroida 
live in societies, each of which constitutes a 
polypidom so like a seaweed that it is often 
collected as aucli. But while the a|>ertures 
on an ordinary acaweed are only minute pores, 
the Hydroida have little cup-like cells along 
the stein and at the extremities of the branches, 
in which the individual polype lives. The 
cells have a small hole at the bottom, and the 
stalk ia hollow, so as to enable the individual 
polypes to remain part of a compound or- 
ganism. The sub-class is divided into live 
onlera, Hydrida, Corynida, Sertularida, Cam- 
panularida, and Thecomeduaa?. The Polyzoa 
or Bryozoa, once ranked with the sub-class, 
now figure aa a distinct class, arranged under 
the sub- kingdom Molluscoida. 

2. Palceont. : For the distribution of the 
Hydroida in time, sec the different orders. 

hy- dro km-ct'-ics, s. [Tref. hydro- (1), and 
Eug. kinetics (q.v.).] The samo as Hydro- 
dynamics (q.v.). 

hy-dro-lan' tha nite, s. [Pref. hydro - (l) 
(q.v.), and lanthunite (q.v.).] 

Min. ; The same as Lanthanite (q.v.). 

hy-dro-lin'-c-ce, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. hydro - 
fin(um) (q.v.) ; Lat. fetu. pl. adj. suff. -eic.) 

Bot. : A sub-order or tribe of Diatomaceie. 
The individuals are enclosed iu tubes and are 
angular in form. 

hy dro-li -num, s. [Pref. hydro- (1), and 
Lat. limm — flax.) 

Bot.: The typical genus of the sub-order 
or tribe Hydroliueje (q.v.). 

hy-dro-lite, s. [Pref. hydro- (1), aud Gr. 
Aido S ( lithos ) = a stone.] 

Min. : The same as G melinite (q.v.). 

hy-dr O-Xog -1 c-al. a. [Eng. hydrolog(y); 
-iatL] Of or pertaining to hydrology. 

hy drol'-o-gist, s . [Eng. hydrologiy ) ; -tsf.J 
One who ia skilled iu hydrology. 

hy drol'-6-gy, s. [Pref. hydro- (1), and Gr. 
Aoyos {logos) — a discourse.] That branch of 
science which treats of water, its properties, 
phenomena, and laws, and its distribution 
over the surface of the globe. 

hy-dro-mag' ne-site, s. [Pref. hydro- (1), 
and Eug. magnesite.] 

Min. : A monoclinic white, brittle mineral 
of vitreous eilky or almost pearly lustre; its 
hardness 3*5, itssp. gr. 2T4 to 2*18. Compos. ; 
carbonic acid, 3b 00 to 36*82; magnesia, 42*30 
to 43*96 ; water, 18*53 to 20*10, with a trace of 
silica. Found in Moravia, in the Island of 
Negropoot, in Texas, Pennsylvania, aud New 
Jersey. 

hy dro -mag -no -cal' -^ite, hy-dro- 

mah-ga no-cal'-^ite, s. [Pref. hydro-; 
Eng. 7nan<7«n(ese), and calcits (q.v.).] 

Min. : According to Dana, hydromagnocal- 
cite is the same as hydrodoloniite. Iu the 
Brit. Mus. Cut. hydromagnocalcite is tbe 
specific name, with hydromaugaiiocslcite as a 
synonym and hydrodoloniite as a variety. 

* hy'-dro man $y, s. [Pref. hydro - (1), aud 
Gr. pavTcia ( mantikos ) = prophecy ; divina- 
tion.] Divination by means ot water. 

The Per*ifu»s are aaUl by Varro to have been the 
first inventors of hydrumancy.' —Ennemoser : Bat, 
Magic led. Bobu), 11 458. 

* hy dro m&.n’~tlc, a. [Pref. hydro- (1), and 
Gr. jna»/Ti*D? (manfifros) = pertaining to pro- 


phecy or divination.) Of or pertaining to 
hydromaocy or divination by water. 

“ There are al»o various hydromantic rnachluea."— 
£nnem >t*r : UUt. Magic led. Boliuh SL 458. 

hy dro me-chS.n -ics, «. [Pref. hydro (1), 
and Eng. mechanics.) 

Nat. Science: The mechanics of water and 
fluids in general ; hydrostatics, hydrodyna- 
mics, and hydraulics are branches of hydro- 
mechanics. 

“ Ifydromeehnnlet muat be regarded aa a modern 
•cleuce.-*— Encyc. Brit. led. 8th), ill. 4 J5. 

* hy dro-mel, * hy"- dro mell, s. [Fr., from 
Gr. vApopeht {hudromeh), from u6wp {hu due) = 
w *er, and pe'At (we/i) = honey.) A drink or 
liquor prepared of honey diluted with water; 
when allowed to ferment it is called mead 

(qv.). 

hy dro mo-tdl’-lur-gy, a. [Pref. hydro- 

(1), and Eug. metallurgy.] The wet process of 
extracting metals from ores ; Id contradis- 
tinction to the hot process. 

hy-dro -met -a -morph' -ism, s. [Pref. 

hydro - (1), and Eng. metamorphism (q.v.).] 

Geol., etc. : Metamorphism produced mainly 
by the operation of water, as opposed to pyro- 
metamorphism effected chiefly through the 
action of lire. {Jlutley.) 

hy dro-me -te or, 5 . [Pref. hydro- (I), and 

Eng. meteor (q.v.).] 

Meteorol. : A meteor produced by water iu 
some form, the term meteor being used in its 
original sense of anything seen m the air aa 
distinguished from tbe ground. Rain, enow, 
hail, &c., are all hydrometeors. ( Nichol .) 

hy-dro mo-te or-o-log'-ic-al, a. [Eng. 

hydrometeorolog{y) ; -leal.) Pertaining or re- 
lating to hydrometeorology. 

hy dro-me-tc-6-rol'-o-gy,s. [Pref. hydro- 

(1), aud Eng. meteorology.) 

Meteorol. : The brauch of meteorology which 
treats of hydroiueteora. [Hydrometeor.) 

hy drom'-e-ter, s. [Pref. hydro- (1), and Gr. 
piTpor {metro n) = a measure.) 

1. An instrument for determining the rela- 
tive densities of liquids. Distilled water is 
usually referred to as the standard of com- 
parison. It consists essentially of a bulb or 
float weighted at bottom so as to float upright, 
aod having an elongated stem, graduated to 
indicate the density of the liquid by the depth 
to which it sinks. 

2. An instrument for measuring velocity or 
discharge of water ; a current-gauge. 

hy-drom'-e-tra f [Gr. iSpoperptov ( hudro- 
metrion ) ~ a vessel for measuring hydromet* 
rically ; pref. hydro - (I), aod Gr. perpov (ma- 
tron) = a measure.) 

Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Hydrometridte (q.v.). The antennae are seta- 
ceous, the head is prolonged into a snout, the 
rostrum bending beneath it. Hydrometra 
stagnorum, an insect about three-eighths of an 
inch long, and as narrow as a pin, is common 
on the margiu of pouds and brooks. 

hy dro-met’-ric, hy dro met'-ric-al, a. 

[Pref. hydro- (1), ami Eng. metric, metrical.) 

1. Of or pertaining to a hydrometer, or to 
the measurement of the specific gravity, velo- 
city, discharge, &c., of fluids. 

2. Made by means of an hydrometer : as, 
hydrometric observations. 

hydrometric - pendnlnm, s. A cur- 
rent-gauge. An instrument consisting of a 
l fall suspended from the centre of a graduated 
quadrant, and held in a stream to mark by its 
deflection the rate of motion of the water. 

hy dro mct’-ri dae, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. hy- 
dromehia); I^t. fern. pl. adj. suff. -idee.] 
Entom.: A family of llcteroptera, tribe 
GeocorizaJ (Land-bugs). Tt may seem a con- 
tradiction in terms to name the gen ns from 
the water and the tribe from the land, but the 
Hydroinetridje do not swim like the Water- 
bugs, they only walk on the surface of tha 
water by means of their long legs. . Their ros- 
trum has two or three distinct joints, tha 
labrum is very short, the eyes of moderate 
size. Genera, Hydrometra, Velia, Gerris (q. v.). 

hy dr o-met’-r o-graph, s. [Pref. hydro- (1). 
and Eng. metrogmpk (q.v.).] An instrument 
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for determining and recording the amount of 
water issuing from a pipe, &c., in a given time. 

hy-drom'-o-tr$f, s. [Hydrometer.] The 
art or process of measuring tlje specific gravity, 
velocity, density, force, &e., of lluids l»y means 
of an hydrometer. 

hy-drom'-pha-lon, s. [Gr. 

(hudromphalos) *- sutlering from water in the 
umbilical region ; pref. hydro - (1), and Gr. 
6fi<f>a\o<: ( omphalos ) = the navel.] 

Pathol. : A watery tumour which arises in 
the umbilicus or navel io soma cases of ascites. 

hy^dro-mu-con 1c, a. [Fref. hydro - (2), 
and Eng. muconic. ] (See the compound.) 

hydromuconic-acld, s. 

Chem. : C6H a 0 4 orGjHcKCOOlI)^. Abibasic 
acid, obtained by the action of sodium amal- 
gam on di-chloromuconic-acid. It crystallizes 
io large prisms, which melt at 195°. By the 
action of sodium amalgam it is converted ioto 
adipic acid CgHioOj. 

ny'-dro-mys, s. [Pref. hydro- (1), and Gr. 
(mits) ~ a mouse.] 

Zool. : A genus of Murid*, containing II y- 
dromys leucogaster and II. chrysogaster, perhaps 
only varieties of the same apecies. They are 
from Australia and Tasmania. 

hy-dro-n^-phro’-sis, s. [Pref. hydro- (l), 
and Eng. nephrosis ( q.v.). 

Path. : Dropsy of the kidney. 

hy-dr6-nio-kel-m£g'-ne-sIte, b. [Pref. 
hydro- (1); Eng. niclcel, and magnesite (q.v.).] 

Min. : The same as Pennite (q.v.). 

hy dro-pa-riis*-ta-te§, hy dro-pa rks'- 
ta-ta, s. pi. [Gr. v8pOTrapa<rrdTat ( hudrapa- 
rdstatai) ; pref. hydro- (1), and n apaardrys 
( parastates ) = one who stands by or near.] 

Ch. Hist, : The same as Encbatites (q.v.). 

hy-dro-path'-ic, hy dro path'-ic-al, a. 

[Eng. hydropathy); -tc.] Of or pertaining to 
hydropathy. 

hy-drop-a-thist,s. [Eng. hydropathy) ; -tsf.] 

1. One who is skilled in or practises hydro- 
pathy. 

2. A supporter of the system of hydropathy. 

toy- drop ' a- thy, s. [Pref. hydro- (1), and Gr. 
irdflij (pathe) = a passive state of suffering ] 

Med. : The water cure. The cure of diseases 
by the use of the warm bath, the cold bath, 
&c. Hippocrates, in the fourth century, b.c., 
and the Arabian physician Rhazes, in 920, ad- 
vocated it. In mediaeval times it had followers 
first io Italy, then in Germany, ami next in 
England, where it was recommended by Floyer 
(1049-1734), George Clieyne in 1725, Lucas in 
1750, and Dr. Currie io 1797, Vincenz Preiss- 
nitz (1799-1851) systematized hydropathy, and, 
to a certain extent, made it popular. Io bis 
youth he was attacked and severely injured by 
a horse, and had two of his ribs broken. He 
kept down the inflammation so successfully 
that, on his recovery, he began to prescribe 
Water in other cases, and in 1825 set up 
a hydropathic establishment at Graffenberg. 
Within twenty years at least 10,000 patients 
had been treated by him, and his system had 
become known in all civilized countries. Abs- 
taining from venesection, then far too much 
employed, aud from the use of purgatives, he 
prescribed water internally and externally, 
sweating, &c. As subsidiary aids open-air 
exercise, early hours, and cheerful society 
were recommended. 

hy-dro-pel'-tls, s. [Pref. hydro- (1), and Gr. 
ire An] ( pelle) — a small light shield of leather 
Without a rim.] 

Pot. : A genus of Cabombaceae (Water- 
shields). Hydropeltis purpurea is said to be 
nutritions, but slightly astringent. The leaves 
are used in phthisis and dysentery. 

hy dro per-i-car'-di-um, s. fPref. hydro- 
(1), and Lat, pericardium (q.v.).] 

Path. ; Watery pus effused into the pericar- 
dium, and which has not been reabsorbed. 
Uoless absorbed it is generally fatal. 

hy dro phanc, s. [Pref. hydro- (1), and Gr. 
<#)acd? (phonos) — light, bright; <f>aivio (pkaino) 
= to bring to light. So mined because it be- 
comes more translucent or even trausjareat 
when immersed in water.] 


Mitt.: A variety of opal. It is whitish or 
light-coloured. 

hy-droph -a nous, a. [Pref. hydro- (1) ; Gr. 
4>aeos (phaiibs) = bright, and Eng. stiff, -ovs.J 
Min., <fc. : Becoming more translucent or 
brighter when immersed in water. 

hy-dro-phid, s. [HvDnopinn.«.) 

Zool. : A serpent of the genus Hydrophis, 
or of the family Hydrophidaj (q.v.). 

hy droph'-i-dse, s. pi. [Mod. 1 ,at. hydrojih(is) 
(q.v.); Lat. fern. pi. adj. anti”. -u/o'.J 
Zool. : Sea snakes, water stmkes ; a family 
of Colubrinc snakes, having the tail short and 
compressed, ao that it can be used aa an oar. 
The nostrils are close together on the upper 
part of the snout, and have valves which may 
be closed over them when the snimal is under 
water. The Hydropliidae inhabit the Indian 
seas and the Pacific Ocean near islands. They 
swim with rapidity, snd are very venomous. 

hy-dro-phil-e -00, s. pi. [Pref. hydro- (1), 
and Gr. ( philos ) = beloved, dear to.] 

Bot. : The name given by Delpino to plants 
fecundated by the aid of the water in which 
they grow. 

hy-dro-phil'-i dao, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. hydro- 
philous); Lat. feni. pi. adj. suff. -id<K.\ 

Entom. : Water-beetles ; a family of Pen- 
tamerous beetles belonging to Latreille's tribe 
Palpicornes. Antennae generally nine, rarely 
six-jointed, perfoliate elevate, the club dis- 
tinctly cleft, the body oval or somewhat 
rounded, sometimes almost globose, the tibise 
slightly spinose, the posterior tarsi occasion- 
ally ciliated. They are more truly aquatic 
than the allied Helophoridse (q.v.). The typ- 
ical species swim by means of their paddle- 
like tarsi. They feed in all their stages of 
life, but not so voraciously as the Hydra- 
dephaga, on aquatic mollusca and insects. 
British genera aix. 

hy-droph' l-liis, s. [Pref. hydro- (1), and 
Gr. </uAew ( phileo ) = to love.] 

Entom. : The typical genus of the family 
Hy drophilid te.JIydrophiluscaraboides, is about 
eight or ten lines long. It is not uncommon 
in ponds and ditches round London. 

hy'-dro-phis, s. [Pref. hydro- (1), and Gr. 
6<f> is (ophis) = a serpent, a snake.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of the family Hy- 
drophidse (q.v.). /There are many species. 

hy'-dro-phite, s. [Pref. hydro- (1) ; Gr. 
(ophis)z= a serpent, and suff. -i<e(iUin.)(q.v.).j 
Min. : A green translucent or opaque min- 
eral, of subvitreous lustre, occurring massive 
or in fibrous crusts. Compos. : silica, 36*19 to 
38*97 ; alumina, 0*53 to 2*90 ; protoxide of iron, 
19*30 to 22*73; protoxide of manganese, 1*66 
to 4*36; magnesia, 21*08 to 22*87 ; and water, 
13*36 to 16*08. Found at Taberg in Smaland, 
in Sweden, and in Orange county, New York. 
Called also Jenkinsite. (Dana.) 

hy-dro-phlor'-one, s. [Pref. hydro- (2), and 

pklorotie.] 

Chem. : C 6 lIo(CII 3 )o(OII) 2 , obtained by the 
action of SOo on phlorone. It crystallizes io 
plates, which melt at 208°. 

hy-dro-pho'-hi-a, t hy'-dro pho-by, s. 

[Lst., from Gr. i>Spo<f>opid (hudrophobia) = a 
horror of water, which is a symptom of the 
disease : pref. hydro- (1), and Gr. <f>oi So? (p>hobos) 
= fear.] 

Path. : Rabies, from bite of mad dog, more 
rarely cat, wolf, or fox ; a contagious disease, 
the result of a specific poisoo. The great 
danger lies in the fact that a person bitten by 
a supposed mad dog imagines or simulates its 
symptoms, especially if nervous or hysterical ; 
whereas only a very few of those bitten by a 
mad dog take the disease. The average period 
of incubation is forty days, but it varies from 
fifteen days to two years. Immediate cauteri- 
sation or excision of the part is the only 
effective remedy. After the disease appears, 
inhalation of chloroform and sub-cutaneous 
injectioos may be tried, but, unless all that is 
claimed for Pasteur's method of inoculation 
prove true, the antidot* is yet to be found. 

by-dro phob -ic, a. [Lat. hydrophobia) ; 
-ic.] Of or belonging to hydrophobia. 

* hy'-dro-phd b^, s . [Hydbophobia.] 


hy-droph 6 ra, *. [Ncut. pi, of Gr. ufipo- 

opos ( hudrophoros ) = carrying water : pref. 
ydro- (1), aud '/»op<* (phoros) = carrying.] 
Zoology : 

1. According to Prof. Huxley's classification, 
an order of Hydrozoa. The alimentary zooid, 
or polype, is provided witli numerous tenta 
cles, which are either act round Ita moutt 
or scattered over ita aurfacc. When free 
swimming reproductive znoids are developed, 
which they are always by the process of budd- 
ing, the genitalia are borne by a neetocalyx 
or swimming- bell, with the iuner margin of 
its aperture produced into a muscular velum. 
These zoo ids are generally called craspedote, 
or gymnophthalmous medusae. The immediata 
product of the growth of the embryo is a fixed 
Hydroid, Tubulartan, or Sertularian Polype. 
(Huxley: Class, of Animals (1869), p. 117.) 

2. A genus of physomycetous fungi. Two 
are British. Hydrophora stercorea is found, 
after much rain, on duug, aod II. murina on 
rats’ dung. 

by-dro-phore, s . [Hvdrophora.] An in- 
strument for obtaining specimens of water 
from any given depth below the surface. 

by dropb-th&r-mi-a, s. pi. [Pref. hydro- 
(l), and Eng., <fcc. ophthalmia (q.v.).] 

Path. : Dropsy of the eye. 

by'-dro-phyl, s. [Hvdbophvllum.] 

Botany : 

1. (Sing.): One of the HydrophyHaeese(q.v.). 

2. (PL): The name given by Lindley to tha 
order Hydrophyllaceoa (q.v.). 

hy-droph -y-lax, s. [Lat., from Gr. v$po- 
4>v\a£ (hydrophulax) = a water inspector.] 

Bot. : A genus of Cincbonacese, family 
Spermacocid*. Hydrophylaxmaritima, which 
grows on the sandy seashores in India, is 
used in dyeing. 

-dro-phyl-la-5c-8e, 8. pi. [Mod. Lat 
ydrophyll(um) ; Lat. feni. pi. adj. suff. -ace re.] 
Bot. : An order of perigynous exogens, alli- 
ance Cortusales. It consists of small trees, 
bushes, or herbs, often hispid. The flowers 
are arranged in gyrate racemes or unilateral 
spikes, or are occasionally solitary and axil- 
lary. Calyx inferior, persistent, deeply five- 
cleft, the recesses often with rettexed appen- 
dages; corolla gamopetaloos, regular, ti’.e- 
clcft; stamens five, inserted in the petals; 
ovary one- or two- celled ; styles two, long; 
stigmas two, terminal ; fruit eapsular, one- or 
two-celled, seeds reticulated. Most of the 
order are American, though some occur in 
India and at the Cape of Good Hope. Known 
genera about sixteen, species seventy- five or 
more. (Lindley.) 

hy dro-pbyl -li um (pi. hy dro phyl - 

li-a), 5. IPref. hydro- (3), aud Gr. 4>vWov 
(phullon) =* a leaf.] 

Zool. (PI.) : Overlapping appendages or 
plates protecting the pulypites in the Calyco- 
phoridae and the Pliysophorida;, two families 
of oceanic Hydrozoa. Called also bracts. 

hy-droph -yl-lum, s. [Hydbophvluum.] 
Bot. : The typical genus of the order Hydro- 
phyllace®. It consists of American perennial 
marsh herbs, with blue or white fluwers. Hy- 
drophyllum canadense lias been used in snake 
bites, also as a remedy in the erysipelatous 
eruptions produced hy Rhus toxicodendron. 

by-dro pby§'-o gcle, s. [Tref. hydro- 0)1 
Gr. Qvcra (phusa) = flatus, and toj Ay (kele) — 
a tumour.] 

Path. ; A hernia containing both water aud 
air or gas. 

hy - dro phyte, s. [Pref. hydro- (1), and 
Gr. (phuton) = a plant.] 

Bot. (PL): Plants growing wholly in water, 
especially Alg®. They are distributed in the 
ocean, within certain areas, fewer than land 
plants, because the temperature of the ocean 
is more uniform. Some float or live in shallow, 
others in deep water. 

hy-dro-phy-tol -o-gy, s. [Eng., <fcc. hydro- 
phyte , and Gr. Aoyo? (logos) = a discourse.] 

Bot. : The branch of botany which treats of 
water plants. 

hy-drop'-ic, a. £ s. [Lat. hydropicus, from 
Gr. vSpomKoc ( hudromkos ), from vfipwi (hu- 
drops) = dropsy (q.v.) ; Fr. hydropique. j 
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A. -•1.1 adjective: 

]. Conti in ing or produced by water; auffer- 
tng from dropsy ; dropsical. 

“ BydropU-k wretches by degrees dp-cay.' 

fftackmore 

2. Of or pertaining to dropsy ; of tha nature 
of dropsy ; dropsical. 

3. Resembling dropsy. 

.Some men's hydrojnck lnwttlablenen* learned to 
thirst tbe more.' —Ktkon Batdike. 

t B. As subst. : A medicine litted to relieve 
the dropsy. 

* hy-drop -l-cal, a. [Hydropic, a.) 

* hy-drop'-ic-al-ly, atlv. [Eug. hydropical; 
-ty.] In a a hydropical manner. 

hy- dro-pito, & [Gr. v&ponli ( hudrops ) = 
dropay; suit. - ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : A rose-coloured mineral from Kapuik; 
impure rhodonite (q.v.). 

hy dro pneu-mat'-lc (p silent), a. [Pref. 

hydro - (1), anil pneumatic (q.v.).] Pertaining 
to or produced hy the combiued action of 
water and air or gas. 

hy-drdp'-dr-us, a. [Pref. hydro- (1), and 
Lat. porus ; Gr. iropo? ( poms) ~ a passage.] 

Entmn. ; A genus of small beetles, family 
Dyticidae, Fifty-eight British species are 
known. They move about in tbe water in 
merry gambols. 

* hy^ drops, s. [Gr.) Dropsy. 

* hy' - drop - sy, a. [Gr. vS pouft (hudropa).) 
Dropsy (q.v.). 

“Soft-svroln and pale, here lay the hydropty.” 

Thornton : Castle of Indolence. L *S. 

* hy'-dro-pult, a. [Pref. hydro- (1), and putt, 
as in catapult (q.v.). ] A machine for throw- 
ing water by hand- power, as in a garden- 
engine or fire-annihilator. 

hy-dro-py-rct'-ic, a. [Mod. Lat, hydro- 
pyretus , suit', -ic.] Of or belonging to sweat- 
ing sickness. 

thy-dro-pyr’e-tus, t hydro-pyr'-ctos 
(yr as ir), a. (Pref. hydro - (t), and irupcTos 
( puretos ) = burning beat, fever.) 

Path. : The name given by Blanchard to 
Sudor Anglicanus, sweating sickness. 

hy dro-pyr -um (yr as iir), a. [Pref. hydro- 
(1), and Gr. irvpyv ( puren ) = tbe atone of a 
stone-fruit.) 

Bot. : A genus of grasses, tribe Oryzeae. 
Bydropyrum esculentum is the Canada rice, 
eaten by the North American Indians, besides 
supporting many water-birds. 

hy'-dro- quin- one, s. [Pref. hydro- (2), and 

gniaoae.J 

Chem. : C 6 1I 4 <^ (1-4). A para-diatomic 

phenol, obtained by dry distillation of quinic 
acid, or by heating an aqueous solution with 
plumbic dioxide, C7HX2O0+ O=rC(jH 4 (0H)2 + 
CO0 + 3H2O ; also from arbutin, which, when 
boiled with dilute sulphuric acid, yields hydro- 
quinone aod glucose. It has been obtained 
synthetically by heating para -iodo- phenol 
with potash to 180° ; but it is easiest obtained 
by passing SO2 into an aqueous solution of 

quinone, C 6 H4 <^q^> till it becomes colourless ; 

it«is then evaporated, and the hydroquinone 
extracted with ether ; also by oxidizing one 
part of aniline, eight parts of H0SO4, and 
thirty of water, with two and a half parts of 
KoCrsO/. Hydroquiuone crystallizes in colour- 
less prisms, which melt at 169% which can be 
anblinied, but if heated strongly it is decom- 
posed. It is easily soluble in water, alcohol, 
and ether. Ammonia turns an aqueous solu- 
tion of hydroquinone a red-brown colour. 
Ferrichlorfde converts it into quinone. 

hy-dro-ra'-chis, s. [Pref. hydro- (1), and 
Gr. pa\is ( rhachis ) = tbe sharp ridges along 
the back of a man or an animal.] 

Path. : An abnormal collection of fluid 
within the spinal column. It is generally 
congenital, and associated with spina bifida. 
The pressure of tbe fluid tends ultimately to 
produce atrophy of the cord. 

hy dro rhT-za. a. [Pref. hydro- (3X and Gr. 

pi£ a ( rhiza ) = a* root.] 

Zool. : The adherent base or proximal ex- 
tremity of a Hydrozoon. (Nicholson.) 


t hy-dro-sir' eo 9cic, s. [l*ref. hydro - (1), 
«nd Eng. sarcocele (q.v.).] 

Path. ; An old term for sarcocele, In which 
the testicle is dropsical as well as scirrhous. 
It is a stage of sarcocele lather than a distinct 
malady. 

hy dro sail rua, s. [Pref. hydro - (1), and 
Gr. oravpa (suura); aavpos (sauros) — a lizard.] 

Path. : A genus of Lizards, family Varanida* 
(Monitors). They frequent the vicinity of 
water. Ilydrosaurvs salvator of tbe Eastern 
islands ia eight feet long. Another species is 
U. Bettil, occurring in Australia. 

hy'-dro scope, s. [Pref. hydro - (1), and Gr. 
tTKoneoi ( skopco) = to see, to observe.] 

1. [CLErSYDRA.) 

2. [IIVOROMETER.] 

hy-dro-sel'-cn-ate, s. [Pref. hydro- ( 2 ), and 

Eng. selenate.] 

Chem. : A salt of hydroaelenic acid, also 
called selenide. 

hy dro-sc-ien’ ic, a. [Pref. hydro- (2), and 

Eag. selenic.] (See the compound.) 

hydroselcnic-acid, a. 

Chem. : Hydrogen selenide, HoSe. An ir- 
ritating. coloui less gas, obtained by the action 
of dilute sulphuric acid and ferrous selenide. 
Soluble in water, sad precipitates metallic 
selenides. 

hy-dro sid'-er-Ite, s. [Pref. hydro- (1), and 

Eng. siderite (q.v.).] 

Min. : The same as Lijlokite (q.v.). 

hy-dr6-siT-i-9ite, a [Pref. hydro- (1), and 
Eng. silicite (q.v.).J 

Min. : A mineral having the composition 
silica 43*31 to 44*90 ; alumina, 0 to 3*14 ; mag- 
nesia, 4*60 to 3*66 ; lime, 2S*70 to 33*32, «ko. 
Found amorphous or in crn.sts at Palagaaia 
and Aci Castello in Sicily. (Dana.) 

hy"-dro so-ma, s. [Pref. hydro - (3), and Gr. 
aujp.a. (soma) = the body.] 

Zool. : The entire organism of a hydrozoon, 
whether simple as in hydra or composite as 
in a sertulariaa. 

hy-dro stat, s. [Hydrostatic.) A general 
term, signifying aa apparatus or contrivance 
to prevent the explosion of steam-boilers. 

hy-dro-stat ic, * hy-dro -stat -ick, a. 

[Pref. /it/dro-(l), and Gr. <rrart#co« ( stettileos ) = 
static or standing.] Pertaiuiag or relating 
to hydrostatics ; pertaining to tbe principles 
of the equilibrium of fluids. 

hydrostatic-arch, s. 

ArcA. .* A linear arch suited for sustaining 
normal pressure at each poiat, proportional — 
like that of a liquid iu repose — to a depth 
below a given horizontal plane. It Is some- 
times called the “Arch of Yvon-Villaceaux,” 
from the name of the mathematician who first 
demonstrated its properties. 

hydrostatic-halance, s. A balance for 

weighing substances m water for the purpose 
of ascertaining their specific gravities. 

hydrostatic-bed, s. [Water-bed.) 

hydrostatic hellows, s. [Bellows.) 

hydrostatic-lamp, 5. A lamp in which 
a stratum of od is sustained hy water or other 
fluid ot greater specific gravity than the oil. 

hydrostatic-level, s. 

Civil Eng . : A water-level. 

hydrostatic -paradox, s. The prin- 
ciple that any quantity of water, however 
small, may be made to balance any weight, 
however great. 

hydrostatic-press, s. A machine In 
which the pressure of a relatively small piston 
on a body of water in a small cylinder com- 
municates such pressure to the water in a large 
cylinder, and impels the ram or piston. The 
power gained is directly, and the speed in- 
versely, as the difference between the two 
cylinders. 

hydrostatic-pressure, s. The pressure 

excited by water at rest on the artificial vessel 
or bed containing it. 

hy-dro stat'-ic-al, a . [Eng. hydrostatic; - al .) 
Hydrostatic. (Boyle : IVorks, v. 455.) 


hy dro-stat-ic al-ljr, oAv. [Eog hydro- 
<d<ttical ; dy.] In a hydrostatic manner; 
according to hydrostatics or hydrostatic 
principles. 

*'Oue of the first i>Iece« of block marble that 1 ex- 
amined hydrostatically.”— Hoyle ; Work*. Ul. 6A7. 

hy dro sta-ti -clan, e. [Eng. hydrostatic; 
-iau.\ One wliu is versed or skilled In hydro- 
statics. 

"Known io hydrottatlciant.”— Boyle : Work*, rt. 

hy dro stat les, a. [Hydrostatic.] 

Physics: The department of acience which 
treats of the conditions of equilibrium in 
liquids. For a liquid to remain at rest In 
any vessel, first, IU surface must be every- 
where at right angles to the forces which 
act on the molecules of the liquid, aud, 
second, every molecule of the mass of the 
liquid must be subject la every direction 
to eqtird and contrary pressure. If the same 
liquid be placed in several vessels freely coin- 
monicating with each other it will stand in 
them all at the same horizontal leveL If two 
or more liquids he placed in the same veaael 
they will arrange themselves according to 
their relative densities, after which tha equili- 
brium will be stable. Pascal's law (a funda- 
mental one la hydrostatics) is that pressure 
existing anywhere upon a mass of liquid ia 
transmitted innliminished In all directions, 
and acts with the same force on all equal sur- 
faces, aad in a direction st right angles to 
those surfaces. Ia ancient times Archimedes 
aud Hero of Alexaodria made some advance iu 
hydrostatics, as did Galileo (1504-1042), but, 
according to Hallam, the real creators of tha 
science were CasteUio (1577-1644), and Torri- 
celli (1G0S-1647). It has since been advanced 
by Sir Isaac Newton. Bernoulli i, McCanton, 
Coulomb, and recently by Professor Airy and 
others. 

hy dr 6 ste -a-tlte, a. [Pret hydro- ( 1 ), and 

Eng. steatite (q.v.).] 

Min. : A variety of Steatite, with less silica 
than the typical mineral, Found at Gop- 

fersgnin. 

hy-dro-sul-phate, *. [Eng., Ac. hydro- 

sulph(uric) ; suit', -ate.] 

Chem. : A salt of hydrosulphuric scitL 

hy-dro-sul-phu’-ric, a. [Pref. hydro- (2), 

aod Eng. sulphuric.] 

Chem.: Having in its composition aulphuric 
acid and hydrogeu. 

hydrosulphuric-acid, s. [Hydrogen- 

suLeaiDE.] 

hy'-dro-talc, a. fPref. hydro- (1), nnd Eag. 

talc (q.v.).] 

M in. : The same aa Pekjokite (q.v.). 

hy-dr6-tal-9ite, a. [Fret hydro- (1), and 

talcite (q.v.).] 

Min. : An hexagonal, massive, foliated, 
fibrous white translucent mineral of 1 nearly 
lustre and greasy feel. Compoa. : alumina, 
16-3; magnesia, 39*2; water, 44. Found in 
serpentine at Saarum, In Norway, &c. (Dana.) 

hy-dro-tcl-ln-rate, a [Eng, hydrotellur - 

(ic); snif. -ate (Chem.).') 

Chem. : A salt of hydrotellurlc add. 

hy-dro-tel'-ln-rxc, a. [Pref. hydro- (2), and 

Eng. telluric.] * 

Chem. : Having telluric acid aud hydrogeu 

In its composition. 

hydrotc 11 uric -acid, s. [Hydrogen- 

TELLERIDE.) 

hy-dro-teph'-ro-ite, a [Pref. hydro- (IX 

and Eng. tephroite (q.v.X) 

Min. : A pale yellow hydrous variety of 
Tephroite, from Paisberg. 

hy-dro-the-ca (pi. hy dro-the'-cre), s. 

[Pref. hydiv - ( 3 ), and Lat. theca.] 

Zool. : The little chitioous cup which pro- 
tects the polypites of the Sertuiaxida and the 
Campaimiarida. 

hy-dro-thcr'-mal, a. [Pref. hydro- OX and 

Eng. thermal.) Xlelating to the action of heated 
water. 

hy-dro-thor'-ax, s. [Pref. hydro- (1), and 

Eng. thorax .] 

Pathol. : Serou9 fluid occupying the pleura. 
It may take place as the result of inflammation 
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[PLF.iiftiavJ, also In heart disease, in disease of 
tl»e kidney a, and aometimes iu anumiia. 

•hy-drtftf-fa, * hy-drot'-ick, a. & a. [Fr. 
hydrotique , fmm Or. v 6 wp (hud or) =* water. J 

A. Aa ad}- .* Cauaing a discharge of water 
or phlegm. 

B. As eubst. ! A medicine that causes a dis- 
charge of water or phlegm. 

" He seems to have been the first who divided porges 
Into hydroticks end purges of hUc.’*— Arbuthnot, 

*hydrot-3f-cal, a. [Eog. hydrotte; -ol.) 

Hydrotie. 

*hy'-droua t a. [Gr. tJSwp (huddr) — water; 
Eng. adj. suffi, -ou & ) Containing water; 
watery. 

hydrous anthophyllite, s. (ANT HO- 
PS YCLITE.) 

iiy-dro'-us, s. (Gr. vS po«« ( hudrocis ) = fond 
of the water.] 

Entom. : A genus of Beetles, family Hydro- 
pliilrdoe (Hydrous picetts), which is not uncom- 
mon In marshy places near tho metropolis, is, 
with the exception of the Stagbeetle ( Lucanns 
Cervus ), and a Cockchafer (Melolontha Fullo), 
the largest coleopterous Insect indigenous in 
Britain. 

hy drox' ide, s. (Pref. hydro • ( 2 ), and oxide. ] 

Chem, : A compound of nn el emeu t with the 
mound radical hydroxyl (Oil)', as K\OH)' 
potassium hydrate, Ca"(OH) 2 ' calcium hydrate. 
These compounds can he formed by adding 
water to an oxide, aa CaO+H 2 0 = Ca(OII> 2 , 
or by decomposing a salt with KHO, as 
FeS0 4 +2IvH0 * K 2 SO 4 + FeCOH)* 

by-drox'-tfl, «. TPref. hydro- (2) ; oxygen), 
and yl — Or. vAr> (hulc) = matter.] 

Chem,: A name given to the mouatomic 
radical (OH?. 

By- dr Sx-^r-ar-mme, s. [Eng. hydroxyl , 
and amine,) 

Chem,: NHo'OH. Obtained by passing 
nitrogen dioxide through a series of vessels 
containing tin and hydrochloric acid, precipi- 
tating the tin by HoS, filtering, evapomting 
to dryness, washing with cold alcohol, then 
boiling with absolute alcohol, adding ether, 
which precipitates the hydrochtorate of liy- 
droxylamine, NH 2 OH*HCl, in crystals. Also 
by the action of hydrogen, obtained from tin 
and HC1 on ammonium citrate, or ethyl ni- 
trate. The base is very volatile aod easily 
decomposed : it is only known in solution. 
Hydroxylamine gives a light green precipi- 
tate with cupric sulphate, which is reduced 
to cuprous oxide on boiling with water. 
Hydroxylamine is a powerful reducing agent. 
A solution of the base can be obtained by de- 
composing the nitrate dissolved in alcohol by 
alcoholic potash, also by the addition of an 
alkaline carbonate to the hydrochlorite. The 
salts of hydroxylamine are decomposed by 
potash with evolution of nitrogeu aod forma- 
tion of ammonia, 

hy-dro-zinc'-itc, a. [Pref. hydro- ( 1 ), and 
zincite,) 

Min, : A dull earthy or compact white, 
grayish, or yellowish mineral, occurring mas- 
aive, earthy, or compact, in incrustatioos, 
renifonn, pisolitic, or stalactitic. Hardness, 
2 to 2*5 ; ap. gr., 3*58 to 3*80. Compos. : car- 
bonic acid, 15 8 ; oxide of zioc, 73*4 ; water, 
11 *3 = 100. Found abundantly at the Dolores 
mice in the Udras Valley, lu the province of 
Santander, and elsewhere, in Spain ; also in 
Carinthla, Westphalia, Bavaria, and Peraia. 
(Dana,) 

ftiy-dro-zd'-on (pi, hy-dro-zo -a), s. [Pref. 
hydro- (3), and Gr. £u><m (zoon) = a living being, 
an aniiuaL 

Zoology ; 

1. Sing, : One of the Hydrozoa [ 2 ]. 

2. PI. : The name given by Prof. Owen, 
followed by Prof. Huxley, &c., to the great 
class of the anb-klngdom Ccelenterata, of which 
Hydra la the type. They exhibit a definite 
histological structure, their tissues having a 
cellular organization. These tissues are two, 
an outer or ectoderm, and nn inner or endo- 
derrn. The digestive cavity communicates 
directly by a wide aperture with the general 
cavity of the body. The digestive sac and the 
reproductive organs are developed aa outward 
processes of the body- wall. In most the prey 


la aeized hy tentacles surrounding the mouth 
and furnished with offensive weapons, called 
thread-cells. The Hydrozoa are all aquatic, 
and nearly all marine. Their distribution is 
world- wide. They are the Dimorphiea of 

Ehrenberg, the Sertularians of Milne Edwards, 
ami the Nudi branch iata of Farre. Prof. Huxley 
divided the class into three orders. Hydro- 
phora, Siphonophora, and Discophora, doubt- 
fully addiug as n fourth the Trachymcduste of 
Haeckel. Nicholson divides them into six 
Rub-classes, Hydroida, Siphonophora, Lucer- 
narida, Discophora, Graptolitkhe, and Hydro- 
corallinaa. (Owen, Huxley , Nicholson , Are.) 

•‘In the first am? lowe«t organised clans [of Polypi] 
■which 1 have called llydrozou ''—Owen, : Comyar, A nut. 
Jnocrteb. (1643), loot vli., p. bZ 

2. Palceont. : See the several orders or sub- 
classes of Hydrozoa. 

hy-drus, a. [Lat. hydrus, Ilydrus; Gr. v£pos 
(hudros) = a water-serpent j’YSpos (Hudros)= 
a constellation (2).] 

1. Zool, : A genus of Hydrophidre. Some- 
times it is made, the type of the family, which 
Is then called Hydridfe. 

2. dsfro?i. ; The Southern Snake, one of 
Lacaiile’e constellations. It is situated be- 
tween the South Poleaud Achemar, the bright 
star in Eridauus. 

By-du-rH -Ic, a. [Pref. hydro- (2), and Eog. 

(See the compound.) 

hydurilic-acid, s. 

Chem, : CgllgN^Ocj. An acid obtained as an 
ammonia salt by heating diaturicacid to 160® 
in glycerine ; the ammonia salt is converted 
into a copper salt, and then treated with 1I 2 S. 
It crystallizes out of hot water 111 small prisms. 
Ferric chloride gives a dark green colour with 
a solution of liydurilic acid or its salts. 

* hy-em-al, a, (Lat. hiemalis , from hiems = 
winter.] 

1, Ord, Lang . .* Of or pertaining to winter ; 
done or made in the winter. 

** The fuicleuts had also hyemnl garlands ."— Browne ; 
Miscellanies, p. 92. 

2. Pot. : Of or belonging to plants which 
flower in wiuter. 

* hy'-em-ate, v.L [Lat. hiematum , aop. of 
Memo , from hiems = winter.] To pass the 
winter. 

* hy-em-a'-tion, s. (Lat. hlematio , from 
Memo =? to pass the winter ; hiems = winter.] 

1. The act or state of passing the winter in 
a particular state. 

" Setting It in cases 5o our cooservatorleafor hyrma- 
tion."— Evelyn : Syloa, ch. xx. 

2. The act of affording shelter during the 
winter. 

hy-e'-na, by-re -na, * hy-en, a. [Hyaena.] 

hyena dog, s. (Hy.ena-doo.] 

hy'-et-al, a, [Gr. fcero? ( huetos ) = rain ; vw 
(Amo) = to rain.] 

Meteor, : Of or belonging to rain ; relating 
to the rainfall of different countries. 

hy-ct'-o -graph, a [Gr. vero? (AtteJos) = rain, 
and y pd^w ( grapho ) = to write.] A chart in- 
dicating the comparative distribution of rain 
over a given geographical surface. 

hy-et-6-graph ~ic, hy-ct-o graph - 10 - 

al, a. lEng. hyetograph; -ic, -iced.] Of or 
pertaioiog to hyetography. 

hy-et-Sg'-ra-phy, s. [Eng. hyetograph ; - y .] 
That branch' of physical science which treats 
of the distribution of rain ;a knowledgeof the 
quantities of rain falling in different places in 
a given time. 

hy-et-om'-c-ter, s. [Gr. vtTd? (huetos) = 
rain, ami fierpou (metron) — a measure.) A 
rain-gauge. 

Hy-ge -in, (i as y), s. [Gr.] 

1. Class, Myth. : The daughter of Esculaplua, 
and goddess of health. 

2. Astron. : (AsteboidJ. 

liy-ge-ian(i as y)» a - [Hyoeia.] Pertaining 
or relating to hygeia or health. 

hy'-ge-ine, s. iHYotENE.) 

hy’-gc-ist, *. [Eng. hyge(ia ); -faf.) One 
versed or skilled in hygiene. 

hy-gie'-an, a. [Hyoeian.) 


hy'-giS-ino, 5 . (IIvniENE.) 

* hy-gio-Ist, s. [II vokist. } 

11 hy-gi-en -al, * hy-gio in-al, a. [Eng. 

hygien(e) ; •«/.] Kchiting or pertaining to 
liygiene, or tho i>reservation of health. 

** Pre^fntlng some things relating to the hygtelnal 
part of physic/'— Boyle: Works, 11. 103. 

hy'-giif-cne, [Fr. hygihne, from Gr. (rytalvui 
(ftugiaino)= to be sound, healthy, or in health. J 

Med. : The study of the prevention of 
disease, tho art of preserving health, and 
securing what Juvenal (x*. 350) considered 
the best gift of the gods, mens Sana in eorpore 
aano, through wise sanitary precautions, and 
attention to diet, regimen, &c. In this way 
growth will be increasingly perfected, life 
more vigorous, decay less rapid, and death more 
remote. Hygiene hasbeeo a subject of serious 
and incessaut study of recent years, much to 
the advantage of tho health of the community. 
In tho Uuited States tho supervision of public 
Hygiene is delegated to Boards of Health, to 
which medical officers and experts report, 
nnd which publish important matter for tho 
guidanca of tho community nt largo. Quar- 
antine receives particular attention, in order 
to prevent the introduction of epidemic diseases 
from beyond the Atlautic. 

hy-gi-en-ic, a. & s. (Eng. hygkn(e ); -i<x] 

A. vis aitj. : Relating to hygieoe or the pre- 
servation of health. 

B. As subst. (PL) : The scieoce of health ; 
hygiene; sauitary seieuce. 

hy-gi-en'-Ic-al, a, [Eng. hygienic; -of.} 
Hygienic. 

hy-gi-en'-ic-al-Iy, adv. [Eog. hygienical; 
-ly. J tn a hygienic manner; accordiog to the 
rules or principles of hygiene. 

hy f -gi-cn-l§m, s. [Eng. hygien(e); -ism.) 
The science of health ; hygiene. 

ky'-gi-en-ist, s. (Eng . hygien(e) ; -ist.) One 
versed iu hygiene. 

hy-gi-oT-6 -sy, S. [Gr. vyeia (ftt/geia)=liealth, 
aod Aoyos (logos) = a discourse, a treatise.] A 
treatise on hygiene ; hygiene. 

t hygre, s. (Eaoke, Eaoer, «.] 

ky-gro-, P re f' I Gr * oypos (hngros) — wet.] A 
prefix denoting a combination with or the 
presence of wet or moisture. 

hy-gro-ble-phax'-ic, a. (Pref. hygrn • (q.v.); 
Gr. /3Ae$apop ( blepharou ) = an eyelid, ami 
suff. -ic; Fr. hygroblepharique. ] 

Anat. : Of or belonging to the lachrymal 
ducts, and orifices of the eye. 

hy'-gro-graph, s. [Pref. hygro aod Gr. 
ypafyuj (gmphd) = Ui write, to «lescribe.) Aa 
automatically recording hygrometer. 

t By-grol'-o-gy, a. [Pref. hydro-, and Gr. 
Aoyo-? (^os) = a discourse.] 

Med. : The doctrine of the humours of the 
body. [Humour.] 

hy-grom’-e-ter, ®* [Pref. hygro- , and Gr. 
perpov (metron)— a measure.} An instrument 
for measuring the comparative moisture of the 
air. There nre three kinds : (1) those which 
act by absorption ; (2) by condensation, and 
(3) those in which the hygrometric condition 
is deduced from observations of a wet and dry 
bulb. Of the first class is the hygrometer of 
Saussure (died 1799). It consists of a human 
hair boiled in lyc, and nets by absorption and 
evaporation, lengthening or contracting as the 
air is more or less moist. 

hy-gro-mct'-ric, hy-gro-met'-ric-al, o. 

[Pref. hygro- ; Eng. metric , metrical.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Pertaining or relating to hygrometry; 
made or done by or with the hygrometer : as, 
hygrometric observations. 

2. Readily absorbingand retaining uioistnre : 
as hygrometric substances, like chloride of cal- 
cium, sulphuric ncid, &c. 

II. Lot. : Indicating the approach of mow- 
ture. (London.) 

The hygrometric state of the atmosphere: 
The degree io which at the time it is saturated 
with moisture. 

hygrometric balance, s. An instru- 
ment lor indicating the relative density of the 
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air, and consequent changes of rain or dry 
weather. It consists of a balance, from one 
arm of which is suspended a brass weight, and 
from the other a large, thin, lioLlow cylinder, 
closed at each end. The two are arranged so 
as to he in equilibrium at a given density of 
the atmosphere, and it ia evident that if the 
air become heavier, the large cylinder, dis- 
placing more air than the solid weight, will 
become more buoyant and aseend. If, on the 
contrary, the air become lighter, it will sink. 
A rod descending from the scale-beam serves 
to indicate, on the graduated are below, the 
comparative density of the air at the time of 
making the observation. If the air be heavy, 
fine weather may be expected ; but if the 
cylinder aink, rain usually follows. 

hygrome trio plants, s. pi. 

Bat. : Plants so sensitive to changes in the 
atmosphere that they will indicate a change iu 
its hygrometric conditions. Thus, the flower 
of Anagallis arvensis shuts when rain is about 
to fall ; hence it has been called the poor 
man's weather-glass. Convolvulus arvensis 
does the same. If the “African” Marigold 
(which, however, came from Peru) shuts after 
seven a.m., rain ia near at hand. 

hy grom'-e-try, 5. [Hygrometer.) The 
measurement of the amount of aqueous va- 
pour in the air at [any time. Tins may be 
effected by absorbing the moisture from a 
given quantity nf air ; by floding the dew 
point, that is the point at which dew is de- 
posited, or by a psyehrometer (q. v.). ( Ross iter .) 

hy-groph'-a-nous, a. [Pref. hygro-; Gr. 
^atvw ( phaind ) = to cause to appear, and Eng 

8Uff. -OHS.] 

Bot. : Having such a structure that it is 
transparent when moist and opaque when dry. 

hy'-groph'-i-la, s. [Pref. hygro- t and Gr. 
</>iA ew (yhileo) = to love.) 

Bot . : The typical genus of the tribe llygro- 
phile® (q.v.). About twenty-four species are 
knowo. 

hy-gro phil'-e-a?, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. hygro - 
phil(a); Lat, fern. pi. adj. suff. -ece.) 

Bot. : A tribe of Acanthaceee. 

hy'-gro-scope, 3 . [Pref. hygro -, and Gr. 
atcontu) ( skopeo ) — to observe.) An instrument 
for indicating the degree of moisture in the 
atmosphere. 

hy-gro-scop’-ic, hy gro-scop'-ic-al, a. 

[Eug. hygroseope); Ac, -icaW 

1. Of or pertaining to the hygroseope ; indi- 
cated or detected by the hygroseope. 

2. Having the property or quality of imbib- 
ing moisture from the atmosphere, or of be- 
coming coated with a film of moisture. 

“More information aa to the hyqrotcopic condition 
of the atmosphere is ueedetL”— Athenceum. Feb. 21. 
1880. p. 25L 

hy-gro-sco-pi^-i-ty, s. [Eng. hygroscopic ; 
-ity.] The property of extending when water 
is applied, and shrinking when it is with- 
drawn. 

h y-gr 6 -St&t'-lCS, s. [Gr. vypSs (hngros) = 
wet ; oT&TLtcg (eVtCTTTjV 7 )). (statike episteme ) = 
statics ; targyu ( histemi ) = to stand.) The 
acience of comparing or measuring degrees of 
moisture. 

* hyke, s. [Hear.) 

hy'-la, s. (Lat. hyle; Gr. uAt) (Aw?e) = a wood, 
a forest. ) 

Zoo/. ; Tree Frog. The typical genus of the 
family Hylid® (q.v.). Hylaarboixa is found 
in continental Europe. 

hy'-la-das, 3 . pi. [Hyluxe.) 

hy 139-6 sau 1 -rus, s. [Gr. vXaXos (hulalos) 

= belonging to the forest, savage, and craupo? 
(sauros) = a lizard.) 

Pal front. : A genus of Dioosaurian reptiles. 
The bony dermal scutes were prolonged along 
the ridge of the back in a series of enormous 
spines. Discovered by Mautell in the Wealden 
of Tilgate Forest. 

hy-l30-us, s. [Lat. = a centaur ; also = one 
ot Action's ilogs ; Gr. tAaios ( hulaios ) = be- 
longing to the forest ] 

Entom. : A genus of Bees, family Andrenid®. 
Tlie species burrow, and are parasitic. When 
caught they emit a fragrance like that of 
lemons. 


* hyl areh ie al, a. [Gr. (hule) = mat- 
ter, and apxtKos (archikos) ruling ; ap X w ( archo ) 
= to rule.) PresidiDg over matter, 

* hylde, v.t. [A.8. hyldan.] To pour out. 

* hyld ing, «. [Hildino.J 

hy-le, s. (Gr, vAq ( hule) = matter.) 

Mantcheim ; Tlie name given by tlio Manl- 
cheaDs to the Regent of the World of Dark- 
ness. ( Moshcim : Ch. Hist., cent, iii., pt. iL, 
ch. 5, § 3.) * 1 » 

hy-le-o saur, s. [Hyl^osaurus.] A popu- 
lar form of hyheosaurus (q.v.). 

hy-le-o-sau-rus, s. (Hyl/Eosaurus.) 

hy les' i nus, s. [Or. (hule) wood, and 
rm«os (siruw) = damage. (Agassiz.)] 

Entom. : A genus of Beetles, family Scoly- 
tidie. Four apeeiea are British. Oue, Hyles- 
inus fraxini feeds on the ash, and another, 
H. oleiperda, destroys the olive. 

hy" li duo, hy'-la-dse, s. pi. (Mod. Lat. 
hyl{a) ; Lat. fein. pi. adj. suff. -Ulcc, - adae .] 
Zool. : Tree Frogs. A family of Amphibians, 
order Anoura or Batrachia. They are akin to 
the Ran id® (typical frogs), but have the ex- 
tremities of their toes dilated into knobs with 
a viscous secretion, enabling them to climb 
trees on which they live. They are also more 
elegant, and, as a rule, more brightly coloured. 

* hyll, * hylle, v.t. [A.S. hclan ,) To cover, 
to hide. 

hy 16-, pref. [Gr. (hule) = matter.) Per- 
taining to matter, materialistic. 

hylo Ideal, a. Pertaining to or ia any 
way connected with hylo-idealism (q.v.). 

“Mauy a cherished ideal must fall when the . 
hyloultnl theory u finally eaUbluhed.'Woum. of 
Science. March, 1683, p. 127. 

hylo idealism, 3 . 

Philos. : Somatic or material idealism, a 
school of philosophy adopted from Protagoras 
by Dr. Robert Lewina. Theceatral insistence 
of the hylo-ideal philosophy is that man is, 
for man, the measure of the universe. It is 
sometimes called hylo-pheuomeualism. 

* * Hyl o-ideal itm caunot be wholly mi known to readers 
01 thia journal."— Jou rn. of Science. March, 1983, p. 122. 

hylo idealist, s. One who accepta the 
philosophy of hylo-idealism. 

hylo - phenomenalism, s. (Hylo- 
idealism.) 

hy-lo-ba’-te^, s. (Gr. uAo/3dn7s ( hulobates ) — 
one who hauuta the woods.) 

Zool. : A genus of Anthropoid Apes, con- 
taining the Gibbons. [Gisbon.] 

hy-lo-bl-us, s. [Gr. v\6pc<* ( hulobios ) = 
living in the woods.) 

Entom. : A genus of Beetles, family Curcn- 
lionid®. There is one British species, Hylo - 
bius abietis, and it is destruetive to the pine- 
tree, attacking both the bark and the bud. 

hy'-lo ism, s. [Gr. Z\g(hnle) = matter; Eng. 
suff. -ism.) The same as Hylotheism (q.v.). 

” An assumption hyloitm Is uot coucemed to db- 
pnto.‘ — Journ of Science, Dec., 1881. p. 765. 

* hy'-lo-Ist, 5. [Gr. v\Y} (hule) = matter ; Eng. 
suff. -is/.] A hylotheist; a pantheist. 

hy lon'-o-mus, s. [Gr. v\yj (7i»/e) = matter, 
ami (worms) = a feeding-place, an abode.] 
Pala>ont. : A genus of Labyrinthodnnts, 
order Mierosauria. Found in the coal of Nova 
Scotia. It may possibly be a lizard. 

* hy-lop'-a-thi^m, s. [Gr. v\g (kulc) = 
matter, and ird0o<; (pathos) = suffering, feel- 
ing.) The doctrine that matter is sentieot. 

* hy-lop -a thist, s. [Hylopatuism.] A 
believer in hylopathism. 

hy-loph'-ag-ous, a. [Gr. (hule) = wood ; 
<f>a.yeiv ( phagein ) = to eat, aud Eng. suff. -o us.] 
Entoin. : Eating wood. 

hy-lo-the' ism, s. [Gr. yA»j ( huU)= matter, 
and Eng. theism (q.v.) J 
Religions : Tlie system of belief which re- 
gards God and matter as ideutieal ; panthe- 
ism. [Materialism.] 

“ All (uloratlou. therefore, becomes pure hylotheism 
and self- worship." — Jouin, nf Science. Jan 1881, p. 50. 


hy lo the 1st, s, £Gr. v\y ( hule) = matter, 
and Eng. theist (q.v.).] A believer In the doo- 
triue of hylotheism. 

hy lot -o-ma, s. [Gr. yAoTogos ( hulotomos ) m 
cutting or felling wood.) 

Entom. : A genus of Hymenopterous iDaecta, 
f amily Tenthrediuid®. Hylotoma roue ia tba 
' )se Saw-fly. 

hy lo zo -Ic, a. & s. [Gr. v\rj (hule) = 

matter, and fag (zot) = life.] 

A. As ailj. : Of or pertaluiDg to hylozoism 
(q.v.). 

umterlAllam ie eiweutlcAlIy tdeutli^l with 
Oeuiocillue. — Journal of Science, Kept. 1881, 

B. As subst. : A hylozoirit (q.v.). 

* hy lo zo'-ie-al, a. [Eng, hylozoic ; -alA 
H ylozoic. 

hy lo zo -19m, s. [Gr. pa»j (hule) = matter ; 
£017 (zoe) - life, aDd Eug. -ism.J 
Philos. : The system according to which 
matter has a necessary existence, and is 
equally necessarily endowed with life. There 
are two forms : (I) that each atom of matter 
lives entirely independent of all other atoms ; 
( 2 ) that the whole world Is a living being, 
whose material elements paiticipate in a 
common life. The first form is the doctrine 
of Strato of Lampsacus, the secoud that of 
the Stoics, who conceived the universe ani- 
mated by a living principle. Hylezoisin reap- 
pears in the Alexandrian school, in the teach- 
ing of Cardan and Paracelsus, and in that 
of Spinoza, who attributed life to all thiDgs 
though iu a different degree. “ Omnia, quamvia 
diversis gradibus, animate tatnen sunt.” 

*' "'e cAuniit express Animistic tdena except In terms 
which Indoug to hylomittn.' — Journal of Science, Jan- 
1882. p. 47. 

* hy lo zo'-Jst, s. [Gr. v\g (h ule) = matter; 

(zoe) = life, and Eog. suff. -ist . ) A believer 
in the doctrine of hylozoiam (q.v.). 

"The hylozoitti. by Cud worth's Account of them, 
Ascnl>ed a little more to their Atoms.'— Search : Light 
of Mature, vol. b., pt. i., ch. IX, 

hy-lo zo-ist' ie, a. [Eng. hylozoist ; -ic.) 
Of, belonging to, or connected with hylozoism 
(q.V.). 

“The . . . hylozoistic conception of the ani verse. 
Journal of Science. June 1881, p. 318. 

hy - lo- zo-ist- 1 C -al-ly, adv. [Eng. hylo- 
zoist ic; -al, - ly .] After the raaaoer of hylo- 
zoists ; materially, 

“This iufluite wlwtanco was. he sudd. ImmortAl and 
lmiH-nshalile. and he designated It hylozointicull y the 
Deity.'— A'. Haring -Gould ; Origin of r.eligiout Belief, 


hyl ur’-giis, s. [Gr. vKovpyos (kulourgos) m 

working iu wood.] 

Entom. : A genus of beetles, tribe Xylophaga 

family Scoly tid®. Hylur- 

gus piniperda is very de- 
structive in pine forests. 
It occars ia Britain, aa 
well as in continental 
Europe. 

* hym, pron. [Him.] 

Hy’-men, hy-men, t. 

[Lat., from Gr. vp.gt> (hu- 
77u'u)=(l) the god of mar- 
riage, (2) a membraDe.) 

1. Greek Antiq. (Of 
the form Hymen) : 
The god of niamage, 
son of Bacchus aod 
Venus. 

‘Lore knita their heArts aud Hy- 
men joins their Inimis." 

Crabbe . The Borough. 

2. A not. : A membraoe 
of a semi - lunar shape, 
stretched before the va- 
ginal entrance, although 
in many cases non-existent, or nearly so, some- 
times imperforate, requiring a slight operation 
at or before puberty. It is of little or no 
medico-legal importauce. 

t 3. Bot. : Tlie fine pellicle which encloses a 
flower in tbe bud. 



nYMENL 

(Prom an Antique.} 


hy men-ne -a, s. [From Hymen (q.v.). be- 
cause the leaves are formed of a pair of 
leaflets.) 

Bot. : A genus of Csesalpinie®, tribe Am- 
herstie®. There are two bracts at the base 
of the flowers ; tbe calyx is tubular, with five 
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deciduous segments ; the petals are five ; the 
aeeds are imbedded hi a fibrous pulpy sub. 
stance tilling the legume, and eaten by Indians, 
Ilymenaia Courbaril is the Locust-tree of the 
West Indies and Brazil. It attains to a great 
age and size. It yields a valuable resin called 
anime. The wood is close-grained and tough, 
and is used for tree-nails. Its inner bark is an- 
thelmintic. H . wrrucosa produces the copal 
of Madagascar, and perhaps that of India. 

hy-men-e’-al, hy mon o'-an, a. & 5 . [O. 

Fr. hymcncan, from Lat. Jlymehtvus; Gr. i/xeV 
«xo 9 (humenaios)=& wedding song.] [IIymen.] 

A. As adjective : 

* 1. Lit . ; Pertaining to or used in the rites 
of Hymen (q.v.). Tiie expression in the ex- 
ample seems to be modelled on the “tripudia 
Hynieusea" of Martianus Capelin. 

"Thence. borne at last by movements hymenean^ 

Rise* a maid more fair than man hath kuowu." 

J. A. Symondn, iu Fort. Her., xiv. I7L 

2. Fig. : Of or pertaining to marriage. 

“ Hers, In the bonds of hymeneal truth." 

Cowper: Approach of Spring. (Trans.) 

B. As subst. : A marriage hymn or song. 

" For her white virgins hymeneals ejng." 

Pope : Eloita to Abelard. 220. 

hy-me'-ni-al, a . [Mod. Lat. hymeni(um) ; 

Eog. euff. -*ciL] Pertaining to or connected 
with the botanical hymen (q.v.). 

hymenial-laycr, s. 

Lot. : A layer in lichens, composed of 
parallel hyplue or paraphyses, and of the asci. 
(Thome.) 

hy-mo'-ni-um, s. [Gr. vg-eviov ( humenion ), 
dimin. from 'Yfirjy (Humeri).'] [Hymen.] 

Bot. : The fructifying surface in fungi, in 
which tho spores are naked ; the parts iu 
which the sporules immediately He. The 
term is used of Agaricus and similar genera, 
and more loosely of Helvelia and Peziza. Dis- 
tinguished from a nucleus (q.v.). 

hy-men-o-, pref. [Gr. v/uojv (humen)=a akin, 
a membrane.] (See etym.) 

|iy-men-oc'-a-ris, s. [Pref. hymeno and 
Lat. caris = fir. *api's ( karis ) = a small crus- 
tacean, probably a shrimp or prawn.] 

Palceont. : A genus of crustaceans, order 
Phyllopoda. Hymenocaris vermicauda occurs 
in the Upper Cambrian age at Festiniog and 
Dolgelly. 

hy-men-o-die'-ty-on, s. [Prof, hymeno -, 
and fiiKTvoy (dictuon) = a net.] 

Bot. : A genus of Ciuchonneere, family Cin- 
chonidre. The species are ornamental trees, 
twenty to thirty feet high. The inner bark of 
Hymenodictyon excelsum, an East Indian shrub, 
Is as bitter and astringent as Peruvian bark. 
It is used for tanning. 

hy-men-og'-en y, s. [Pref. hymeno and 
Gr. yewatu (gennad) = to produce.] 

Physiol. : The production of membranes by 
the airaple contact of two liquids, as albumen 
and fat, when the former gives a coating to 
the globules of the latter. ( Dunglison .) 

hy-mcn or e-g^, s. [Pref. hymeno and Gr. 
Aoyos (logos) = a discourse ; Fr. hymenologie.] 

Auaf. ; The branch of anatomical science 
which treats of the membranes. 

Iiy-men-e-my-ge -te^, s.pl. [Pref. hymeno-, 
and Gr. tivicys (mulces), genit. pv tyros (muketos) 
= a mushroom.] 

Bot : An order of fungals, having the spores 
generally quaternate on distinct sporophoies. 
Called also Agaricace® (q.v.). It is divided 
into six suborders : Agaricini, Polyporei, 
Hyduei, Auricularini, Clavati, and Tremellini. 

tiy-men-6-ph6re,hy-men-oph'-or-um, 

s. [Pref. hymeno -, and Gr. 4>opos (pharos) — 
hearing, carrying.] 

Bot. : The cellular or filamentous structure 
in hymeuomyeetous fungi on which the liy- 
ioenium, or fructifying surface, is spread, like 
wax on a mould. In the Agaraeini and Poly- 
porei it is the same as the trama or inner sub- 
stance of the gills or partitions of the pores, 
(if. J. Berkeley , in Treas. of Bot.) 

hy men o-phyl'-le-ae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
hymenophyU(um) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. suif. -ece.) 

Bot. ; A tribe of ferns, order Poly] m<li ace re. 
The frond is very membranous, translucent, 
and reticulate. The involucre is two-valved, 


urceolate, or two-lipped ; capsules minute, 
membranous, reticulate, aessileon a clavate or 
filiform receptacle, surrounded by a complete 
horizontal or oblique ring, vernation cireiimte. 
Sometimes made an order, llymenophyllacere. 

hy men oph'-yl lite, s. [Eng. hymenophyl- 
lum; aufT. -ite (q.v.).] 

Palombot. : A genus of Carboniferous Ferns, 
resembling Splienopteris, but with the margin 
of the frond lobed, each lobe with a single 
nervure. 

hy-men-o-phyl lum, 5. [Pref. hymeno-, and 
Gr, <Ijv\\ov (phullon) 

= a leaf.] 

Bot : The typical 
genus of the fern 
tribe. Hymen o- 
phyllere (q.v.). The 
aori are marginal, ax- 
illary, or terminal ; 
the involucre free 
and small in the 
frond, two-valved, or 
two-lipped, opening 
outwards ; capsules 
sessile on a columnar 
receptacle; ring 
complete, oblique. 

Seventy species are 
known, most of them 
from the tropics and 
the southern tempe- 
rate zone. Two are hymenophyllum tun- 
British — Hymeno- bridoexse. 
phyllumtunbridgense 

and H. unilaterale. Both are of dwarf size. 

f hy men-op ter, s. [Hymenoptera.] 

Entom. : An insect of the order Hymenoptera 
(q.v.). 

hy-men-op' ter-a, s. pi. IPref. hymeno and 
Gr. TTTtpd ( ptera ), ‘pi. of wrepoi' ( ptcron ) = a 
wing.] 

1. Entom. .* An order of insects, sub-elass 
Metabola. They have four wings, all mem- 
branous, with the nervures few, or in some 
cases wanting. Mouth with mandibles, some- 
times with a suctorial organ in addition, the 
latter formed by the united maxillreand labrum. 
Females either with an ovipositor or a sting. 
Metamorphoses complete, the larvae generally 
footless, and requiring to be fed by the parent 
insects. If intelligence fix the place of an 
order in the system, the Hymenoptera con- 
taining the bees, the ants, &e., should stand 
at the head of the Annulose sub-kingdom. 
Latreille divided the order into two sub-orders : 
Terebrantia, in which the females have an 
auger; and Aculeata, in which there is a sting. 
The Terebrantia had two sub-sections— Secu- 
rifera and Pupivora; and the Aculeata four 
— Heterogynre, Fossores, Diploptera, and 
Anthophila. Swainson's arrangement was 
into the tribes — Apides, Spheeides, Ichneu- 
m on ides, Cynipsides, and Tenthredines, An- 
other division is into Secnrifera, in which the 
abdomen is attached to the thorax by its whole 
breadth, and Petiolata in which the two are 
connected by a more or less slender footstalk. 
Under the first are the tribes Phyllnphaga and 
Xylopliaga ; under the second, Terebrantia 
and Aculeata. 

2. Palceont. : The order does not occur before 
the Secondary, if not even the Tertiary, period. 

hy men-op - ter-an, s. [Mod. Lat. hymen- 
opter(a) ; -«?i.] 

Entom . : An insect of thoorder Hymenoptera 
(q-v.). 

*hy-men dp-ter-ol -6 -gist, s. [Eng., &c. 

hymenopter ; o connective, and Gr. Ao-yo? 
(logos) = a discourse.] One well acquainted 
with the habits or devoted to the study of the 
hymenoptera (q.v.). 

"Our most learned hymenopterologlst classes the 
hive-bee, tbe bumble oec.auU the parasitic apathus iu 
tiie sjuue sub-family."— Lubbock : Origin of Civilisation 
(4tb ed.|, 497. 

hy men-op ter-ous, hy-men-op’-ter- 
0,1, a. [Mod. Lat. hymenogiterQu); -o us, -«L] 
Entom. : Having membranous wings of the 
kind described under Hymenoptera; of or be- 
longing to that insect order. 

"The great order of Hymenopterous luBecta." — Dar- 
win : Origin of Species (<5th ed.l, p. 142. 

hy-men 6 tha-lam e ae, s. pi. [Pref. 
hymeno -, and Gr. 0aAa/mos (thalamos) = an inner 
ciiamber.] 



Bot. : A tribe of Lichens, having the shields 
open, Hie nucleus forming a disc, permanent, 
and bcariug asci. 

liy men-ot'-o my, s. [Pref. Iwymeno and 
Gr. TOfiy(tome) - a cutting ; Fr. hymhiotomie.\ 

1. Anat. : A dissection of the membranes, 
or the branch of science recording its results. 

2. Surg . ; An incision made in an imperforate 
hymen for the exit of the menses. 

hy men'-U-lum, s. I Latinized dimin. of 
Gr. vfiijv (hitmen).) [IIvmen.] 

Bot. : A disc or shield containing asci, but 
without exeipulum. (Treas. of Hot.) 

h|mn (n silent), * ympno, s. [O. Fr. ymne. 
hymne , from Lat. hymnus ; Gr. Zpvo<i (humnos). J 

1. A song or o«le in praiae, honour, or adora- 
tion of God, or some deity ; a sacred song. 

'• Exhurt your owoe iveluea In pimlmefl, nml hymnet , 
ami npintunl Bungea ." — Colostiatn Hi. (1551.) 

2. .S'pec. .* A sacred composition in poetry 
intended to be sung with or without the aid 
of a musical instrument, and not being versi- 
fied from tiie book of Psalms, else it is called 
a Psalm, or directly from any other part of 
Scripture, or else it is a paraphrase. Hilary, 
Bishop of Arles, is said to have composed the 
first hymn for Christian worship about a.d. 
431, but as early as tiie time of Pliny the 
the Younger the Christains are said to have 
habitually sung one to Christ as God. On 
Dec. 9, 633, the Council of Toledo sanctioned 
the use of hymns in churches. Luther did 
much to popularise bymnody in the infant 
Protestant Church in Germany. Of the hymns 
now in use many were composed by Isaac 
Watts, who died in 1784, Charles Wesley, who 
died in 17S8, John Wesley, who died in 1791, 
and Cowper, who died in 1800. Not a few of 
the most devotional English hymns are trans- 
lations from the German, or from the Latin 
and Greek hymns of the early or of the medi- 
aeval Church. 


hymn (n silent), v.f. & i. [Hymn, s.] 

A, Transitive : 


1. To praise, adore, or worship in hymns ; 
to sing to. 


“ Ten thousand throats, that from the flowerun; thorn. 
Hymn their good tJod.* 

Thomson : Cattle of Indolence. 1. 10. 


2. To express or describe in hymns ; to sing. 


"Hymn the requfeui to hi« parted soul." 

Southey : Joan of Arc. bk. vilL 


B. Intrans. : To sing hymns or songs in 
praise or adoration. 

“ The hymning angels, and the herald star.** 

Cowper: To Charles Deodati. ( Trans. ) 

hym'-nal, s. I Eng. hymn ; -at] A collection 
of hymns, especially one for use in public wor- 
ship. 

"Used »Ide hy 9lde with other hymnal i In many 
Anglican churches."— Motet A Queriet, Aug. 12. 1682, 
p. 133, 


* hym -me, * hym-nlcke, a. [Eng. hymn ; 
-ic.] Relating or pertaining to hymna. 

"Tuning her chast layea 

Of England's empresse to her hymnicke string." 

Mirrourfor Magistrates, p. 7*3. 

hym'-mst, s. [Eng. hymn; -isf.] A com- 
poser of hymns. 

"We have a pretty clear Indication of the birthplace 
of the hymnlst.”— IK. £. Gladstone: Homeric Syn • 
chronitm, p. 102. 

This is a much more correct form than 
hymnologist, though that word, which really 
means “one who writes or discourses about 
hymns," is in more general use. (See Notes & 
Queries , April 30, 1859, p. 359.) 

* hym'-no dist, s. IEng. hymnod(y) ; -isf.) 
A writer of hymns, an hymnologist. 

•• Drydeu as a hymnodittf—Hotet <* Queries, Dec. 79, 
1883, p. M7. 

* hym’-no dy, s. IEng. hymn ; suff. -o dy, aa 
in psalmody .] The same as Hvmnolooy (q.v.). 

"This hymnody would lengthen the burial-service." 
— Matthew Arnold: Last Euayt, p. 220. 

* hym nog'-ra pher, s. [Gr. iVvoc ( humnos ) 

:=a hymn, and ( grapho) = to write.] A 

writer of hymns. (Notes & Queries , Dec. 
22, ISS3, p. 497.) 

*hjnm nog'-ra-phy, s . [Hymnoqrapher.) 
The art or act of writing hymns. 

*h^m-nol'-d-&i8t, s. [Eng. hymno)og(y); 
•isL] A writer or composer of hymns. 

hym-nol'-o-gy, " hym-nol-o-gie, s. [Gr. 

(Atimuos = a hymn, ami Adyos (logos) = a 
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word, a treatise.] A collection of hymns; 
hymns collectively ; the hymns used by any 
] articular church or body. 

••Any one eonveramt with Wesleyan SlethodUt 

hymnology.''— Motet A tjworlet, Feb. 13. 1881, p. 158. 

hy-o-chol'-io, a. [Gr. v? (hus), genit. uos 
(huos) — a pig, and Eng. cholic. ] (See the 
compound.) 

hyocholic- acid, s. 

Chem. : C25H40O5, An acid obtained by 
boiling hyoglycncholicaeid, or hyotauro-cholic 
acid, with acids or alkalis. 

hy-o don, s. [Gr. v? (hus), genit. vos (huos) 
= a swine, a pig, and 0601/? (odous), genit. 
oSovto? (odontos) ■=■ a tooth.] 

Ichthy. : The typical genus of the family 
llyodontidae. 

hy-6-dont, a. <fc s. [IlYODOxnn.c ] 

A. As udj. : Having teeth like those in tlia 
pigs ; of or belonging to the Hyodontbhc (q. v.). 

B. As subst. : An annual belonging to the 
family Hyodontidm (q.v). 

hy-o-don'-ti dso, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. hyodon 
Iq.v.), genit. hyodont(is); Lat. fern. pi. adj. 
sutf. -u2«’.] 

Ichthy . : A family of fishes, order Malan- 
copteryyi i AbdominaUs. 1 1 has been separated 
from the Clupeidfe. under which some still 
place the genus Ilyodon, suppressing the 
family. The fpw known species ara from the 
fresh -water streams and lakes of North 
America. 

hy 6 glos-sal,a. [Mod. Lat. kyoglos$(us);-al.) 
Anut . : Connecting tlia tongue and the hyoid 
hona. There are a hyoglossal membraue and 
muscle. [Hyoglossus.] 

hy-o glos -sus, S. [Gr. voeifirjs (huotides), and 

y\ u)oaa ( glossa ) = the tongue.] [Hyoid.] 

Anat. : (See the compound), 
hyoglossus-muscle, s. 

Anat. ; A flat quadrate muscle, connecting 
the tongue with the hyoid hone. 

hy o-gly-co-ChoT ic, a. [Gr. u? (hus), genit. 
i>os (huos) — a pig, and Eng. glycocholic.] (See 
the compound.) 

hyoglycocholic-acid, s. 

Chcm. : C07H43XO5. An acid contained in 
the bile of a pig. 

hy'-oid, a. A s. [Gr. voeiSys (hitoeides) = the 
hyoid bone : Hy = the Gr. Y (vpsilon), the form 
of which anything called hyoid resembles.] 

A. As adjective : 

Anat. : (8ee the compound). 

B. As 6 ubst. : The hyoid-bone (q.v.). 

hyoid-arch, s. [Hyoid- bone.] 

hyoid-bone, hyoid-arch, s. 

1. Anat. : The second areli developed from 
the cranium, giving support to the tongue 
and attachment to numerous muscles of the 
neck. It consists of a body, two larger cornua 
projecting backwards, and two smaller cornua 
ascending from the angles between the body 
and two larger cornua. 

2. Comp . Anat . : Called also Os lingvee, be- 
cause it supports the tongue. The *U form 
is much less marked in the inferior vertebrates. 

hy 01 de al, hy-oi -de-an, a. [Eog., Ac. 
hyoid; - eal , -ran.) 

Anat.: Of or belonging to the hyoid-bone. 

hyoi'-de^, s. [Gr.] [Hyoid.] 

Anat. : The hyoid bone. 

hy-6-po-tam -I-dse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. hyo- 
j)Otu.m(iis) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 
rala-ont. : According to Kowalewsky, a fa- 
mily of omnivorous nngulated mammals akin 
to Suidte, from which it may not be distinct. 

hy o-pot-a-mus, s. [Gr. vs (Airs), genit. 
vos (hues) = a swine, a pig, .and irorapo^ ( pota - 
mos) = a river.] 

Pal aunt. : The typical genus of the family 
TTyopotuniida 1 , or a gowns of Suidae, found in 
tilt Eocene and Lower Miocene beds. 

hy os 9y-am'-e-se, s. pi [Lat. hyoscyam(us ) ; 
feui. pi. adj. snfT. -en\] 

Pot. : A tribe of Solanaeeie. 


hy-6s~9y'-a mine, s. Ql^at. hyoscyamus , and 
sutf. -ine (Chem,.) (q.v.).] 

Chcm,.: C17II.J3NO3. A white crystalline 
aubstaneo obtained from Hyoscyamus niger and 
JJaturaStrumoninm. Hyoscyainiue is generally 
an oily liquid ; its aqueous solution is strongly 
alkaline. It can be crystallized from chloro- 
form in silky needles, which melt at 108*. 
Hyoscyamine has hocn shown to be identical 
with duboisin, an alkaloid obtained from 
Vuboisia myoporoitUs. 

hy-6s~9y'-a mus, «. [Lat.= Gr. vooWp-o? 

(huoslctmvws) - hen- 
bane: y% (Aas), ge- 
nit. vo? ( huos ) = a 
swine, and <vop. 0? 

(kuamos) = a bean.] 

1. Bot.: Henbane; 
the type of the tribe 
Ilyoscyaraere. The 
calyx is tubular ; 
the capsule opening 
transversely with a 
lid. When its seeds 
are forming, the 
plant is a powerful 
narcotic, though 
comparatively inert 
at a previous period. 

In Greece the stalks 
of Hyoscyamus a thus 
are used against hyoscyamus. 

toothache. They are 

also dried and smoked in lien of tobacco. The 
seeds of the henbane are sometimes used for 
the same purpose in England. [Henbane.] 

2. Phar. : The fresh and carefully-dried leaf 
and young branches of H. niger . The plant 
has a strong, unpleasant odour and a slightly 
acrid taste. The fresh juice dropped into the 
eye dilates the pupil. It is used to prepare Ex- 
tractum hynscyami. extract of hyoscyamus ; 
Tinctura hyosmiami, tincture of hyoscyamus ; 
and Succns hyosryami, juice of hyoscyamus. 
It is nsed as a sedative, to diminish pain, and 
allay irritation of the bladder, fro prevent the 
griping of purgatives, and to relieve spasm. 

hy-6-ser id e se, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. hynscris , 
genit. hyoserid(is) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. sutf. -cm.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Composites, sub-order Lign- 
liflorae. 

hy os'-er-is, s. [Lat. 'hyosiris; Gr. votrepi? 
(huoseris) = a plant resembling endive. (Ifm. 
SmifA.)] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Hyo- 
seridefe (q.v.). The same flower-bead yields 
aehenes of three different forms. Three species 
ara known, all from tba countries bordering 
the Mediterranean. 

hy-o-tau-ro-chol'-ic, a. [Gr. vs (kus), 
genit. 00s (huos) - a pig, and Eng. taurocholic.) 
(See the compound.) 

hyotaurocholic acid, s. 

Chem. : C27H 45 XSOg. An acid contained in 
the bile of a pig. 

hy 6 ther’-i um, s. [Gr. vs (kns), genit. vos 
(huos) — a swine, and 6 ypiov ( thcrion ) = a wild 
animal.] 

Palceont. : A genus of Suidfe from the Euro- 
pean Mioceue. 

* hyp, s- [An abbreviation of hypochondria 
(q.v.).] Melancholy, vexation. IHip, s.] 

• He&vfcu seud thou hast not got the hypi." 

Swift : Cauiuus <fc Peter. 

* hyp, v.t. [Hyp, s.] To make melancholy; 
to vex, to depress. 

hy pae-thrad, a. [Lat. kypnethrus, from Gr. 
v7raitfpos, VTraidpto? (hiipaithros, hltpaithrios) 
= under the open sky: vtto (hu])o) = uinler, 
and auOrip (aithcr)= the sky.] 

Arch. : A term applied toa building entirely 
uncovered. 

** This very dmfty tuul hyfxrthral style of architec- 
ture.'’ — Perguuor 1 .- Rude Stone Monument t, ell. iiL 

hy p 50 -thrum, s. [Hyp>ethral.] 

ArcA. .* Tliat portion of the interior of a 
building which is not protected by a roof. 

hy-pal’-la-gc, S. [Lat., from Gr. vnaWayy 
( hnpallage ) = an interchange, an exchange : vtto 
(Auj>o)=: under, and aXXoyy (allage) = a change ; 
aXXdaaio (allasso) = to change, to exchange.] 

Rhet. : A figure of speech by which attri- 



butes are transferred from their proper sub- 
jects to others. Tims Virgil (sEncid in. 81) 
says, “Dare dassibus auatros ” (to give the 
winds to the fleet). Instead of “Dare classee 
austrie " (to give the fleet to the winda). 

hyp-S.n'-thcr-a, *. IGr. ( hupan* 

tlveros) = slightly coloured.] 

Bot. : A genu e of Cucurhitacese, tnbe Nhan- 
dirobere. The seeds of Hypuntheru Guapcra , a 
Brazilian climber, taken in moderation, are a 
stomachic, but eaten in too large quantities 
they act as purgatives. 

hyp an'-thi iim, *. [Mod. Lat, from Gr. 

vtto (hupo) = under, aud dvd 05 (anthos) = a 
flower.] 

Bot. : The fleshy enlarged hollow of the eod 
of a peduncle supporting the flower in the rose, 
the apple, the myrtle, Ac. 

hy - ph.n - thoc'- ri - nus, «. [Gr. vnavOet* 

(hujiantkco) - to Wgin to flower, to blossom, 
and Kpivov (krinon) = a lily.] 

Palax>nt. : A genus of Criooida, family Euca* 
lyptoorinidffi. Fouod in the Silurian and 
Devonian rocks. 

t hyp-an-tho'-di-um, s. [Mod. Lat, from 
Gr. vtto (hypo) under, aod Eng., Ac. anXheb 
dium (q.v.).] 

Bot. : Link's name for what is usually called 
liypanthium (q.v ). 

hy-pa^poph'-y-sea, s. pi. [Gr. vn6 (hupo) 
= nnder, and pi. of Eng. apophysis (q.v.).] 

Anat.: The aub-central parts of the atlas; 
ventral processes from the body of the verte- 
bra. 

hyp-ar'-gyr-ite (gyr as gir), g. [Gr. 

virapyupo? ( huparguros ) = having silver under- 
neath : Itto (hupo) =under, and apyvpos (argu~ 
ros) = silver.] 

Min. : A variety of Miargyrite (q.v.), con- 
taining about thirty-five per cent of silver. 
Found at ClausthaL 

*hy-p&S pist, s. [Gr. vTratrTno-Tjjs ( hupat - 
pules), from viroonltju (hvpospizo) = to carry 
a shield for ooc : vtto (hupo) = uuder, and okt/tm? 
(asp is) = a shield.] 

Greek Antiq. : A shield -bearer, an annonr- 
bearer ; a heavy-armed soldier. 

hyp-ax'-l-al, a. [Gr. in -6 (hupo) = nnder ; 
Lat., &e. axis (q.v.), and sutf. -utj 

Anat.: Lying below the embryonic verte- 
bral axis. Used of the hypaxial, called by 
Huxley the liyposkeletal, muscles. (Quain.) 

hy-pe-co -e oe, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. hypeco(um) ; 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -ecu.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Fumariacefe, having the 
stamens distinct instead of diadelphons. 

hy pc-co-um, s. [Lat. hypccoon; Gr. Ivy- 
koov (hvpekoon) = a narcotic plant with leaves 
like rue.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Hype- 
coete (q.v.). They have four stamens and two 
stigmas, and are small herbaceous animals 
from the South of Europe and parts of Asia. 

hy-pe'-na, s. [Gr. Irrfp'y (hupene) — the under 
part of the face, tbe beard.] 

Entom. : The typical genus of the family 
Hypenidae (q.v.). Hypcna proboscidiaUs is a 
brown moth about an inch and a half across 
the expansion of its wings, and is called, from 
its prominent palpi, the Snout. 

hy-pen-i-d.50, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. hypen(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -Wcc.) 

Entom. : A family of moths, group Pyrall- 
dina. Autenme iu male generally ciliated or 
pubescent ; palpi rather long, ascending ; an- 
terior legs not tufted ; wings broad, anterior 
ones often with tufts of raised scales. Larva 
long, with fourteen legs. Only six British 
species are known. (Stainfon.) 

* hy'-per, s. [An. abbreviation of hypercritic 
(q.v.).] A critic or criticism upon a critic or 
criticism ; a hypo-critic. 

* Critics I read on other men. 

And hypers upon them a^ain.*' 

Prior: To tie el mood Shepheard. Etq. 

hy-per-, pref. [Lat., from Gr. Wp ( hnper ) 
= above, beyond; cogn. with Lat. super = 
above, beyond.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A common prefix used to 
denote excess or superabundance. 


fate, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wot, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; gro, pot 
or. wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, so, oo = e; ey = a. au = kw. 
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*2. Ckcm. : Now replaced by the prefix per- 

(q.V.). 

hy-pcr-se'-mi-a, s. [Pref. hyper-, and Gr. 
at/xa ( haima ) = tilood.] 

Pathol. : Plethora or fulness of blood. Tho 
whole mass of the blood is increased to a viiri- 
abie extent. The faco is full and turgid, with 
a purplish tinge. There is a tendency to lassi- 
tude and sleep. Called also polyanuia. 

fay -per-te'-mic, a. f IT ypkr.emia.] Suffer- 
ing from or affected with hyperemia. 

hy-per-aes-the-sis, hy- per- tea -the' - 

si a, «. [Gr. vnep (huper)— ahove, beyond, and 
alo-fbjo-t? ( aisthesis ) = perception, sensation.] 
UESTIIESIA.] 

Pathol. : Increased sensibility of various 
tissues, often a symptom of hysteria. When 
it afleeta the skio, the electric brush, with 
faradie currents, is useful. 

*• The condition termed k>/per<rithesia or exeessiTe 
■emihility."— Carpenter : Mental Physiology, § 13<. 

hy-por-a-poph'-y-ses, s. pi. [Pref. hyper-, 
and Eng*, apophyses. ] 

Compar. Anat. : Processes in the vertebras 
extending from one vertebra to another. Not 
found in man. 

* hy-per-as-cet'-ic, a. [Pref. hyper-, and 
Eng. ascetic.] Immoderately ascetic ; carrying 
ascetic teaching or penitential practices to 
undue lengths. 

" The error is connected with the hyperascetic , errors 
which follow."— Blunt : Diet. of Sect* (187-4), p. 193. 

• hy-per- as- pist, s. [Gr. mreptumurr^ 
(huperaspistes), from vnepaani^ai ( huperaspizn ) 
= to cover or protect with a shield : imep 
(huper) = over, and acrnl<; (aspis) — a shield.] 
One who protects or defends another with a 
shield ; a defender, a protector. 

"I appeal to any indifferent Tender, whether C. M- 
be not by his hyperaspist forsakeu in the plain field. 
—Chillingivorth : Religion of Protestants, pt i., ch. 1. 

by -per -bat- ic, a. [Hyeerbaton.] Per- 
taining to or of the nature of an hyperbaton. 

hy-per'-ba-ton, s. [Gr., from vnep&aivbj 
( kuperbaind ) - to go beyond : vWp { huver ) = 
beyond, and /9ouVw (baino) = to go.} (See ex- 
extract.) 

“ An hyperbaton in a transposing of words or thoughts 
out of their natural and grammatical order, and it is a 
figure stamped with the truest iuvige of a most forcible 
passion.' —Smith : Longinus ; On the Sublime, § 21. 

hy-per'bol-a, s. [Low Lat. hyperbola , from 

Gr. vnepfioXvj (kupcrbolc) « a throwing beyond ; 
excess ; the conic section, hyperbola, so named 
because tbe angle which its plane forms with 
the base of the eone is greater tliau in the 
case of the parabola.] 

Math. : One of the three conic sections. It 
is a plane curve of such a form that if from 
any point in it two straight lines be drawn 
to two given fixed points, 
tbe excess of tbe straight 
line drawn to one of the 
points above the other 
will always be equal. 

The two points are called 
the foci. If a cone be 
cut by a plane in such a 
direction that the plane 
cuts the base at a greater 
aagle than the side of the 
cone makes, a hyperbola 
will be generated. If 
two cones, a and n, placed 
apex to apex be both cut 
by a plane a b, c d, the 
hyperbolas, xby, peg , 
will be generated with 
their convexities turned 
to each other. If a 
straight line be drawn cones cut to form 
from the foei and then hyperbolas. 
bisected, the point of bi- 
section is called its centre. The distance from 
either focua to the centre is its eccentricity. 
Any straight lines drawn through the centre 
and terminated by two opposite hyperbolas is 
railed a diameter. The point where it ents 
the hyperbola is its vertex. The diameter 
which passes through the foci is called the 
axis major, or principal axis. An axis 
minor, or minor axis, can be constructed at 
right angles to the first. Other terms used of 
the hyperbola are abscissre, parameter, latus 
rectum, directrix, and a term peculiar to it, 
asymptotes (q.v.). 


hyporsemia— - hypericacese 


hy-per'-bo lo, s, [Fr. hyperbole.] [Uyper- 
iiola.] 

Ithet. : (See extract). 

" The next figure l» called hyperbole, or exagperatiou. 

It consist* In matfiiifyinK an object beyond Its nut mill 
hounds In nil languages, even in common conversa- 
tion. hyperbolical evjne&siou* very frequently occur; 
as swift as tbo wind; as white a* tli© snow, and the 
like; and our couinnm forms of compliment are 
almost atl of them extravagant hyjyerbolesf— Blair ; 
voL 1., lect. 16. 

by per-bol'-ic, by per-bol'-ic-al, a. 

[Eng. hyperbol(e ) ; -ic, -ical.] 

1. Geom. : Of or pertaining to the hyper- 
bola ; of the nature of an hyperbola. 

“Of an hyperbolical or a parabolical figure," — Ray: 
On the Creation. . 

2. Rhet. : Of the nature of or containing 
hyperbole ; exaggerating or diminishing be- 
yond the truth ; exaggerated. 

“Insipid and hyperbolical adulation.” — Macaulay: 
BUI. I'nQ., ch. Vli 

hyperbolic-arc, s. 

Geom. : An arc of the hyperbola. 

hyperbolic conoid, s. 

Geom. : A conoid formed by the revolution 
of an hyperbola about its minor axis. 

hyperbolic-space, s. 

Geom. : The space comprehended betwepn 
the curve of an hyperbola aud a double or- 
dinate. 

hyperbolic-spiral, s. 

Geom. : A spiral curve, in which the dis- 
tance from the pole to the generatrix varies 
iuversely as the distance swept over. 

hy-per bol'-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. hyper- 
bolical; - ly .] 

1. Geom. : In form of an hyperbola. 

2. Rhet.: Tn manner of an hyperbole; in 
an exaggerated manner. 

"The word heaven very oft used for air, and taken 
also hyperboli cully for any great height ," — Raleigh : 
BUt. iVorld, bk. L. ch. L, $ 8. 

hy-per-bol' I form, a. [Eng. hyperbola; 
-form.] Having the form, or nearly so, of an 
hyperbola ; resembling an hyperbola in form 
or figure. 

hy-per'-bo li^m, s. [Eng. hyperbole); -ism.] 
The use of hyperbole ; the quality of being 
hyperbolical. 

" The hyperbolisms of the oriental style.”— Bp. 
Horsley : oertnotts. vol. L, ser. 5. 

by per'-bo-Ust, s. [Eng. hyperbole); - ist .] 
One who uses hyperbole. 

"fl cannot hut] cease to think the Psalmist an hy. 
perbolisL"— Boyle ; Works, ii. 322. 

* hy-per'-bo-lize, v.i. k t. [Eng. hyperbole) ; 

- ise .] 

A. Intrans.: To use or write in hyperbolical 
language. 

"They hyperbolize sometimes In some points in 
their popular sermons." — Mountague : Appeale to 
Ccetar, ch. xxii. 

B. Trans. : To express in hyperbolical lan- 
guage ; to exaggerate. 

** Vnin people hyperbolizing this tact.”— Father ley t 
Atheomastix. 

hy-per' bo loid, s. [Eng. hyperbola), and 
Gr. <rISo? (eidos) — appearance, form.] 

Geom, : A hyperbolic eonoid ; a solid formed 
by tbe revolution of an hyperbola about its 
axis. 

hy-per bor'-e-an, a. k s. [Lat. hyperboreus, 
from Gr. V7rep/3opeos, urrep^opeios (hupcrboreos, 
huperboreios ) = beyond Boreas — i.e., in the 
extreme north : vnea ( hvper ) = above, beyond, 
and Bopeov (Boreas) = the north ; Fr. hyper- 
barcen.] 

A . As adjective : 

1. Lit. ; Belonging to or inhabiting a region 
in the extreme north ; northern. 

" The snail-paced hyperborean nights.” 

Armstrong ' Imitation of Shakespeare. 
*2. Fig. : Cold, frigid. 

* B, As snbst. : One of a people supposed 
to live in the extreme north, distinguished for 
their piety and happiness. Being, as their 
name implied, placed beyond the influence of 
the north wind, they enjoyed a mild and de- 
lightful climate, the natural duration of life 
amongst them being 1,000 years. They are 
first mentioned by Homer ( Uymns , vi. 29). 
They are generally identified with the Lap- 
landers or Norwegians. 


by-per-cat-a-lcc -tic, a. | Gr. n/r«p«aTaATi*- 
Ti*<k (h uperlcatulelit Ucos), from vnep (huper) =» 
above, beyond, aud «aTaAr)*(Tt«d? (kataliktikos) 
= cataleetic (q.v.).] 

Pros. : Having a syllable or two more than 
tbe regular and prop’er measure. 

hy pcr-ca tbar-sis, s. [Pref. hyper-, and 
Eng. catharsis.] 

Med. : An exeessivo purging iuduecd by the 
action of acrid cathartics. 

by-pcr-ca-thar'-tic, s. [Pref. hyper-, and 
Eng. cathartic .] 

Phetrm. : A medicine which produces too 
powerful effects as a purgative. (Paxton.) 

by-per-com'-pa, s. [Gr. vnepKapno<; (huper- 
covipos ) = overweening, boastful.] 

Entom. : A genus of Moths, family Clielon- 
idfp. Hypercompn dominula is the Scarlet 
Tiger Moth. [Tiger-moth.] 

* hy-per-crit'-ic, s. k a. [Pref. hyper-, and 
Eng. critic (q.v.) ; Fr. hypcrcritique.] 

A, As subst. : One who is unreasonably 
critical; a captious critic or censor. 

"The supreme theoranstlx, hypercritic of manner*." 
—Carcw : Ccelum Britannicum. 

B. As ad).: Unreasonably critical; cap- 
tiously censorious ; over nice or exact. 

by-per-crit'-Ic-al, a. [Eng. hypercritic ; -al.] 
Hypercritic ; over nice or eeusorious. 

" I enclose my remarks . . . they are, as you seemed to 
wish, somewhat hypcrcritical."—Sir IV. Jones: Letter 
to Count Iieiczki. 

by-per-crit'-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. hyper- 
critical ; -ly.] In a hypercritical manner ; with 
excessive or unreasonable censoriousness or 
niceness. 

by pcr-crit -i-5i?m, s. [Pref. hyper-, and 
Eng. criticism (q.v.).] Excessive or unreason- 
able criticism ; over-oieeness or exactness. 

* by - per- crit'-i - 5ize, * hy-per-crit 1- 

9 ise, v.t. [Pref. hyper-, and Eng. criticise 
(q.v.).] To criticize over nicely or captiously. 

by-per-du'-li-a, by-per du -ly, s. [Pref. 

hyper-, and Eug., Ac. dulia (q.v.).J 

Roman Theol. : A sub-division of dulia (q.v.), 
This is an important point ; if it be lost sight 
of, there is danger of forgetting that the Blessed 
Virgin is a creature, and of putting her between 
creatures and God. (St. Thomas of Aquin .) 
The higher veneration given to the Blessed 
Virgin as the most exalted of mere ereatures, 
though, of course, infinitely inferior to God, and 
incomparably inferior to Christ iu liis human 
nature. (Addis & AmoZd.) 

Take care . . . that you do not give latrrn to that 
where hyperdulia ia omy due." — Dp. Taylor : Luma* 
sivefrom Popery, pt. ii., bk. ii., § 6. 

* by-per-du'-lic-al, a. [En g. hypcrdul(ia) ; 
and stiff, -ical.] Consisting of, approaching, 
or resembling hyperdulia (q.v.). 

"Be careful that if dulia only he due that your wor. 
chip be not hyperdulical." — Bp. Taylor Dissuasive 
from Popery, pt. ii.. hk. ii., §. 6. 

by-per-dy-nam' ic, a. [Pref. hyper-, and 
Eng. dynamic (q.v.).] 

Pathol. : For tbe time being morbidly over- 
exeitable, with the attendant symptom of 
undue strength, sure to be followed sooner or 
later by proportionate exhaustion and feeble- 
ness. 

by-per-hel-Ien-ist-ic,a. [Pref. hyper-, and 
Eng .hellenistic. ] Excessively devoted to Greek 
learning. 

"The Avp^rA^ffOTtartcconegian need not accuse ne of 
instituting a parallel between Socrates and VoJtaira." 
— J. Morley : Voltaire, ch. iii. 

hy-per-i-ca'-ge-se, & pL [Mod. Lat. hyper - 
ic(um ); Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -accoe.] 

Bot. : Tutsans ; an order of hypogynoua 
exogens, alliance Guttiferales. It consists of 
herbs, shrubs, or trees, having a resinous 
juice. The stems are often angular, the leaves 
generally opposite, entire, without stipules, 
generally with transparent dots over their 
surface, and black glands around their mar- 
gins. Flowers generally yellow, sometimes 
red or white. Sepals four or five persistent, 
two exterior to the others. Petals as manyaa 
the sepals, bordered with black dots. Sta- 
mens generally indefinite in number, as a rule 
polyadelphous. Carpels three to five ; styles 
three to five; fruit capsular, many or one-eelled; 



boil, b6jf; poilt, Joifrl; cat, 9 ell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, tills; sin, as; expect, ^Cenophon, exist, -ing* 
-clan, -tian = sban. -tion, -sion = shun ; -*ion, -§ion = zhun. -cious, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. - b$I, d$L 
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seeds minute. Distribution, warm and temper- 
ate regions; known genera, eight ; species about 
210. [Hypericum.] It is divided into two 
tribes, llypericeae and Elodese (q.v.). 

hy-per-I^'-e ce, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. hypcHc(um)'; 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. stifT. -etc.] 

Bat.: A tribe of Hyp^neacefe, having oo 
glands between the stamens, 

hy per-I-eum, s. [Lat. hypericon; Gr. 
vnepiKOv ( hvperikon ), vircpetjcoc (kvprreikos) = 
St. John's Wort (see def.); pref. hy})-, and 
epeitcr) (ereike) = heath, heather.] [Erica.] 
Bot.: St. John's Wort. The typical genus 
of the order Hyperieaeea? (q.v.). The flowers 
are in cymes, and are yellow, sepals and petals 
five; ovary three to five-celled, witli axile 
placentas. Knowo species 1(50, all from tem- 
perate regions. They are widely distributed, 
and are particularly abundant in the United 
States and elsewhere in North America, in 
Western Asia, and Southern Europe. They 
abound in a yellow resinous juice more or less 
purgative and anthelmintic. In France and 
Germany the common European species is gath- 
ered with ceremony on St.John’s Day, the peo- 
ple considering it a charm against evil spirits, 
storms, and lightning. I n Fruuce and England 
the leaves Mere formerly used to dress fresh 
wounds. Several species aro cultivated lor their 
flowers. A gurgle for sore throats is prepared 
io Brazil from II. ennnatum. H. Utsiuseulum 
has been giveu against the bite of serpents. 

hy per-i no sis, 5. [Pref. hyper-, and Gr. 
m (is), genit. ivos (/nos) = muscle ; the fibrous 
vessels iu the muscles ; fibrine.] 

Path. : A morbid state of the blood, in which 
the fibrine is too abundant. It sometimes ac- 
companies hypenetnia. 

Hy-per'-i-en, s. [Lat., = Gr. 'Ymripiuiv (Ha- 

perion), see def. 1.) 

1. Class. Myth. : In Homer the Sun-god ; 
according to Hesiod the son of Uranos and 
Gaia, and father of Helios (the Sun), Selene 
(the Moon), and Eos (the Dawn). 

" Hyperion’s quickening fire." 

Shakesp. : Timon of Athens, lv. S. 

2. .dsfrott. : The seventh satellite of the 
planet Saturn. 

hy-per-Ite, s. [Hyperyte.] 

* hy-per-me-ter, $. [Pref. hyper-, and EDg. 
meter (q.v.).] 

1, Lit. : A hypereatalectic verse. 

2. Fig. : Anything greater than the standard 
requires. 

44 When A man mes heyond six foot, he is an hyper, 
meter, and may be admitted into the Tail Club."— 
Addison. 

hy per met -ric-al, a. [Pref. hyper-, and 
Eng. metrical (q v.)! j Having a redundant or 
superfluous syllable ; hypereatalectic. 

hy per-myr l 6 ra'-ma, s. [Pref. hyper-, 
and Eng. myriorama.] An exhibition of an 
innumerable number of views. 

hy-per-6 dap e don, s. [Gr. UiTepo? (hn- 

peros ) = a pestle, a knocker, and 5ajTc5ov(t7apc- 
don) = any level surface.] 

Palceont. : A genus of fossil reptiles, order 
Lacertilia. It was about six feet high, and is 
believed by Prof. Huxley to have been akin to 
the Sphenodon (Halteria), of New Zealand. 
Probably it was terrestrial. Found in the 
Elgin sandstones of Triassic(?) age, which have 
furnished Telerpeton, also iu Central India, 
Ac. (<?uar. Jour. Geol. Soc ., xxv. 138, Ac.) 

hy per-6 o-don, thy per o don, 5. [Gr. 

i'TrcpojT] ( huperoe ) = the palate, and 68ov? 
(odous), genit. 65 ovto? (odonfos) = a tooth.] 
Zool. : A genus of cetaceans, family Rhynco- 
ceti. The beak of the lower jaw lias a wing- 
like expansion just before the blowers ; the 
lower jaw has two rudimentary teeth in front. 
Hyperoodon Bvtzkopf (?) is the Bottlehead 
(q.v.). It lias been found in the British seas. 
It is called also the Beaked Whale and the 
Flounder s Head. 

hy per-or tho-dox, a. [Pref. hyper., and 

Eng. orthodox (q.v.) ] Excessively orthodox. 

hy per-er tho dox y, s. [Pref. hyper-, 
and Eng. orthodoxy (q.v.).] Excessive ortho- 
doxy ; orthodoxy carried to excess. 

hy per-os-to' sis, s. [Pref. hyper-, Gr. ocrreW 

(osteon) = a bone, and stiff. -osis.] 

Path. : An excessive growth of bone. 


hyperlcosB— hypinosis 


* hy-per phy§ leal, a. [Pref. hyper-, and 
Eng. physical (q.v.).] Supernatural. 

hy-per~py rex'-! a, «. [Pref. hyper-, and 
Eng., Ac. pyrexia (q.V.).] 

Path. : Excessively high temperature, rang- 
ing from 107* to 1 1 2*, most frequent in acute 
rheumatism and eunstroke, sometimes also in 
pneumonia. 

hy-per-sar-eo -ma, s. [Pref. hyper-, and 
Gr. (rdpK<jjp.a ( sarkorna ) = a fleshy excrescence, 
especially on the nose. (Galen.)] 

Path. : For def. see etym. 

hy-per-sar co sis, s. (Pref. hyper-, and 
Gr. adpKUHTK; (sarkosis) = the growth of flesh.] 
Path. : A fleshy excrescence, so called ; proud 
flesh. 

hy'-per sthene, s. [Pref. hyper-, land Gr. 
trfhfcos ( sthenos ) = strength.] 

Min. : An orthorhombic brownish-green, 
grayish, or green ish-blnck or pinchbeck brown 
foliated brittle mineral of nearly pearly lustre, 
with bronze-like reflections when fractured. 
Hardness, 5 0; sp. gr., 3*30. Compos. : silica, 
51 '35 to 52 '88 ; alumina 0 to 3 4 90 ; protoxide 
of iron, 18‘23 to 33'92 : magnesia, 1J‘09 to 
22*59 ; lime 1 -60 to 3'55, Ac. Before the blow- 
pipe it fuses to a black enamel. Being first 
found on the coast of Labrador, it was called 
Labrador Hornblende ; then it was met with 
at Coverack Cove, Cornwall, and finally in 
Norway, Sweden, the Tyrol, Canada, Ac. 
Some diallages have been loosely ranked as 
liypersthene. (Dana.) 

hypersthene andesite, s. 

Path. : An andesite described by Drasehe 
with hypersthene as one of the leading con- 
stituents. 

hypersthene-rock, 5 . (Hyperyte.] 

t hy-per-sthcn'-ic, a. [Eng., Ac. hyper - 

sthen(e); -ie.] 

Petrol. : Of, belonging to, containing, or re- 
sembling hypersthene. 

Generally the substantive hypersthene is 
adjectivally used instead of hypersthenic. 

hy per sthen ite, s. [Eng. hypersthen(e) ; 
- ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min . ; The same as Hyperyte (q.v.). 

hy-per-tau tol-6-gy, s. [Pref. hyper-, and 
Eng. tautology (q.v.).] Excessive tautology. 

" Can any other instance be produced of this hyper- 
tautology f "Sot a A Queries, Aag. SO, 1851, p. 15L 

hy-per -the-SiS, 5. [Gr., from iiirep (huper) 

= above, beyond, and Odacs (thesis) = a placing ; 
W0T}7r i ( tithemi ) = to place.] 

Philol. : The transferring of a letter from 
the syllable to which it properly belongs to 
another syllable immediately preceding or 
succeeding, as in Gr. pehaiv* ( melaina ) for 
pekavia. (melania). 

* hy-per thet-Ic-al, a. \Gr. vnepemKos 

(huperthetikos), from vtt ( huperthesis) = 
a placing over.] Exaggerated, excessive. 

"These hypcrthetical or superlative sort of expres- 
sions and illustrations are too bold And burnbasted."— 
Chapman : Homer ; Iliad iv. (Comment.) 

hy-per thyr -i-on (yr as ir), 5. [Gr., from 
un-ep (huper) = above, beyond, and 0vpa ( thnra ) 

=. a door.] 

Arch. : That part of tbe architrave which is 
over a door or window. [Head-moulding.] 

hy-per-tri eho -sis, s. [Pref. hyper-, and 
Eng,, Ac. trichosis (q.v.).] 

Path. : An abnormally large development of 
hair either locally or generally over the body. 

Iiy-per-troph Ie, hy-per-troph le al, 

a. [Eng.7ii/pcrfrop/i(i/),' -ic, -ical.] Producing 
or tending to produce hypertrophy. 

hy-per tre phied, a. [Eng. hypertrophy; 
-ed.] Caused or affected by hypertrophy ; ex- 
cessively developed. 

hy per'-tro phy, 5. (Pref. hyper-, and Gr. 
t po<f>rj (trophe) = nourishment.] 

1. Zool., Phys., Path.: Excessive develop- 
ment of the body or any of its organs from 
over-nutrition. The most dangerous hyper- 
trophy in man is that of the heart. There are 
three forms of it, simple hypertrophy, eccen- 
tric hypertrophy, or hypertrophy with dila- 


tation, and the congenital malformatioo of 
concentric hypertrophy, 

2. Bot. : The excessive development of one 
part of a plant to the detriment of another. 
The horticulturist often does this intentionally 
to gain ao important object. 

hy' per-yte, s. [Gr. in£p (huper) 5= over, bo- 
yond, referring to the strength, or contracted 
from hyjrrsthene (q.v.), aud snff. -yte (Petrol.) 
(q.v.).] 

Fctrol. : A dark-coloured granite-like rock, 
composed of serpentine and hypersthene. 
Labradorite, in which the homblendie con- 
stituent is a dark lamellar variety of either 
hornblende or pyroxene, or is hypersthene. 
(Dana.) Called by Lyell, Ac. hypersthene rock, 
and by others hyperstheoite (q.v.) Rutley 
considers that the so-called hypersthene 10 
really diallage, and doubts the propriety of 
continuing the name hypersthenite. Hyperyte 
is abundaut among the traps of Skye. 

hy-pe'-thral, a. [Hvp.ETHnAL.] 

hy'-pha, s. [Gr. xxpy (huphe) = a weaving, a 
web.] 

Botany : 

1. The name given by Willdenow to the 
filamentous flcsliy, watery thallus of Byssaceae. 

2. The mycelium or spawn ofeertain fungals. 
The ceils are destitute of chlorophyl, and 
grow only at their apices. 

hy ph»' ne, 5. [Gr. v<f>aiVw (huphaino) = to 
weave, referring to the lihres of the fruits.] 

Bot.: A genus of Palms, tribe Borasaett. 
Hyphcene thehaica is the Down or Doom Palm 
of Egypt [Doom] ; this and H. coriacea, an 
allied species, branch dichotoraously, a rare 
character in palms. 

hy-phas -nxa, s. [Gr. t^aafia ( huphasma ) = 
a thing woven, a web.] [Hyph.*:ne.] 

Bot. : A name applied to the mycelium of the> 
fungals which constitute, moulds. Berkeley 
thinke it a useless terra. 

liy'-phen, s. [Lat., from Gr. i<peu (huphen) = 
10 or under one, together ; v<{>- for In 6 (hupo) 
= under, and eV (hen) = one thing ; neut. of tU 
(heis) — one.] A short stroke. Tine, or mark 
used between two words to mark that they 
form a compound word, or are connected, aa 
five-leaved ; also in writing or printing to con- 
nect tbe syllables of a divided word. 

hy-phen, v.t. [Hyphen, s.] To connect or 
join by a hyphen, 

*hy'-phen-at-ed, a. [Eng. hyphon; -ated.) 
Joined by hyphens. 

“Tho Oentiims giving the hyphenated title thu»."— 
Notes A Queries, heb. 7. 1852, p. 154. 

*hy-phen'-ie, a. [Eng. hyphen; -ic.] Per- 
taining to the use of the hyphen (q.v.). 

"I should caII the following a hyphenic error, 
Notes A Queries, Sept. 20. 1651, p. 204. 

* hy'-phen-ism, «. lEng. hyphen ; -m] Two 
or more words connected by a hyphen. 

*’ The word hyphen being Oreek, aud being made a 
anbstantive, we might join Greek suffixes to It. and 
speak of hyphenltm* ana hypbenic phrases .'' — Notes A 
Queries, Sept. 20, 1851, p. 204. 

^hy-phen-i-za-tlon, s. [Eng. hyphen; 
-tsab'oii.] The act of joining words by a 
hyphen. 

"A neglect of mental hyphenization often leads to 
mistakes as to the author’s meaning."— Not es A Querist, 
Sept. 20, 1851, p. 204. 

hy pho my-9c -tes, s. [Gr. vtpalvuj (hu- 
phaino) — to weave.] [Hyphcene.] 

Bot. : An order of Fungals, having naked 
spores, ofteu septate, and a fioccose tliallus. 
It is composed of microscopic plants, growing 
as moulds over dead or living organic sub- 
stances. Called also Botrytacese (q.v.). Tho 
order is divided into five sub-orders : Isariaeei, 
Stilbacei, Dematei, Mncedines, and Sepedoniei 
(q-v.). 

hy-pho-stro -ma, s. [Gr. ixpaivui ( huphaino) 
— to weave, and Mod. Lat., Ac. stroma (q.v.).] 

Bot. : The mycelium or spawn of fungals. 

hypin-6 -sis, s. [Pref. hyp- (q.v.); Gr. U 
(is), genit. tvoc 'inos) = strength, muscle, fibre, 
aiul suff. -08is.} 

Path. : A diminished amount of fibrin in 
the blood, an occasional attendant on anaemia- 


fate, f^t. fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet. here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; ge, pot* 
or, wore, w^lf, work, who, son; mute, eub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ve, ce = e; ey = a; qu = kw. 


bjfp'-nte-i, hyp-noi'-dc ce, s. pi. [Mod. 
Lat. hypn(um) ; Lat. muse. pi. adj. sntf. -a-i, 
or Gr. et£o? ( eidos ) = form, aud fern. pi. adj. 
auff. -ea\] 

Bot. : A largo order, tribe, or family of plen- 
rocarpoua mosses, with nodding capaule on a 
long footstalk, the stems generally cylindrical, 
the leaves imbricated. Chief British genera : 
Neck era, Pilotrichum, llookeria, and Hyp* 
iium. 

liyp'-nc-a, a. [From Mod. Lat. hypnum, 
or Gr. vttvo? (hupnos) = sleep, and sufl 1 . -ea (?)-] 
Bot. : A genus of Rhodymeniacca? (Flori* 
deotis Algte). Several have a peculiar odour 
produced by the iodine which they contain. 
There is one British species, Rypnea pvrpu - 
rascens, a purplish-pink, feathered or shrubby 
sea- weed, common on stones, rocks, &c., be- 
tween tide marks. In the Greek Archipelago 
H. musciformis is considered a vermifuge. 

kyp-noi -de-30, s. (Hypn.ei.) 

liyp-nol -6-glSt, $. [Eng. hypnolog(y); - ist .] 
Una versed in hypnology. 

fcypnol'-o-gy, a. [Gr. i’rrco? (hupnos) = 
sleep, and Aoyo* ([0170s) = a discourse.] A 
treatise or discourse on sleep and its pheno- 
mena ; the study of the phenomena of sleep. 

liyp-not'-ic, a. & s. [Gr. imew-ruco? (hupnoli- 
kos) — putting to sleep, aleepy ; tbrc6u>(/iup?io6) 
= to put to sleep ; fm-yos (ftifpnos) = sleep.] 

A. ./4s adj. : Having the quality or property 
of putting to sleep ; causing or tending to 
causa sleep ; soporific. 

B. As subst. ; A medicine or preparation 
which produces or tends to produce sleep ; a 
soporific, an opiate. 

typ' nd-ti^m, a. [Fr. hypnotisme, from Gr. 
vnvos ( hupnos ) = sleep.] 

Therapeutics : A method of artificially in- 
ducing sleep for remedial purposes. Mr. 
Braid adopted the method of holding any 
small bright object about ten or twelve inches 
above the middle of the forehead, so as to 
require a slight exertion of the attention to 
enable the patient to look at with a steady 
uninterrupted gaze. In a few minutes sleep 
follows iu susceptible persons. If the eyes do 
not quickly close, two of the fingers of the 
operator's hand are hronglit towards the 
patient's eyes, when he closes them involun- 
tarily. [Mesmerism.] Another method is to 
exhort the patient to imagine that he sees hia 
breath on a frosty day, and to count the 
respirations ; few people can reach a hundred. 

"The facts of hypnoti&n, or induced somnambulism, 
are well known to physiologists."— Saturday Review, 
Nov. 10 . 18b3, p. 595. 

hyp -no- tize, v.t. [Gr. [Wo? (hupnos) = 
sleep; t connective, and Eog. suff. -i«.] To 
affect with hypnotism. 

hyp' num, s. [Gr. vm-ov (hupnon) = a kind 
of moss growing under trees.) 

Bot. : A geuns of mosses, the typical one of 
the Hypnei, or Ilypmrtdea} (q.v.). It has 
prostrate, pinnate, bright green branches. 
Formerly nearly a hundred British species 
were included in the genus, now it is coq- 
aiderably subdivided. 

hy-po-, pref. [Gr. imo (hupo) — under.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : A common prefix, used es- 
pecially with words derived from the Greek, 
and signifying under, beneath. 

2. Chem. : A prefix used to denote that the 
compound contains less oxygen. Thus, hypo- 
chlorous acid lias the formula HCIO, and 
chlorous acid HClOo. 

* hy'-po, s. [A contr. for hypochondriac (q.v.).] 
The same as Hyp (q.v.). 

hy'-po blast, *hy-po-hlas-tus, s. [Pref. 
hypo-, and Gr. j8 Aaaros (blastos) = a sprout, a 
ahoot.] 

1. Anat. : The term applied by Foster and 
Balfour to the lower germs or lower layer of 
cellular elements in a blastoderm (q v.). There 
are ultimately developed from it the alimen- 
tary canal, the liver, &c. 

2. Bot. : The name given by Richard to a 
acu telli form cotyledon of wheat, which ha 
thought a particular modification of the 
radicle. 

hy-po-bran-chi-al^f, a pi. [Pref. hypo-, 
and pi. of bra nc hia [(q.v.).] 


hypnoei — hypocrateriform 


Comp. Anat. & Ichthy. : Tho lower portion 
of the branchial arches or supports of tho 
gilla In fishes. 

hy-po-bro'-mito, s. [Bug. hypobraitfoua) ; 
-ite.] 

Chem. : A salt of hypobromous-acld (q.v.). 

hy-po bro mous, a. [Pref. hypo- ; Eng. 
brum(ine), and sutl. -oris.] (See the compound.) 

hypobromous acid, s. 

Chem. : HBrO. A solution of this acid can 
he obtained by shaking bromine water with 
mercuric oxide, llgO, and then shaking the 
yellow liquid successively with Bro and HgO ; 
a liquid can thus be formed which contains 
0*2 per cent, of bromine combined as liypo- 
Lromons acid, HgO + 2Br 2 + HoO = 2(11 BrO) 
4- HgBr 2 . It ia a powerful oxidizing agent, 
and bleaches vegetable colours. Bromine 
added to milk of lime forms a compound re- 
sembling bleaching powder ; it may be a 
mixture of CaBr 2 with hypobromite of calcium, 
Ca(BrU)j. 

hy-pob'-o-lc, $. [Gr. vttoPoXt) (hupobole), 
from vtto (hup 0 ) = under, and /3aAAw (hallo) - 
to throw.] 

Rhet. : A figure in which several things 
which seem to he opposed to the argument 
are mentioned, each of them beiug then re- 
futed in turn. 

hy po-car-pd -ge-an, a. [Pref. hypo- ; Gr. 
Kap7ros (karpos) = fruit ; yy (ge) = the earth, 
and Eng. sutf. -an.] 

Bot. : Producing its fruit below the ground. 

hy-po-ca-thar-sis, s. [Pref. hypo-, aud 

Eng., <fcc. catharsis.] 

Phar. : Slight purging. 

hy-po-cau - sis, s. [Gr.] [Hypoo.aust.] 
Among the Greeks, a furnace with flues run- 
ning underneath the pavement of an apart- 
ment, to increase the temperature. 

hy -po caust, s. [Gr. v7roKav(7Toi'(ftMpoft:a«$- 
fon), from uird (hupo) = under, and kqc« (fcaio), 
fut. Kava-w (kauso) — to hurn.] 

1. Arch. : A furnace for heating a building 
by hot air conducted under the floor and 
through the walls. Hypocausts were used by 
the Romans for heating their baths. 

"At the south-eastern comer of the dwelling was 
found a singular hypocaust, or Buhtermneaii stove for 
heating the building."— Pall J full Gazette, Dec. 1,1883. 

2. Hort. : A place where a fire is kept up 
for the purpose of beating a stove or hot-house. 

hy-po chse- rid ~e-ae, s. pi. [Lat. hypochcer- 
is, genit. hypochccrid(is) ; fern. pL adj. suff. -ear.] 

Bot. ; A tribe of Composites, sub-order Ligu- 
li flora. 

hy-po chse'-ris, $. [Lat. = Gr. vnoxaipu; 
(hupochairis), vnoxoipk (hypochoiris)— a plant, 
Hyoscris lucida.] 

Bot. : Cat's ear. The typical genus of the 
tribe Hypoclueridese (q.v.). The achenes ara 
striate, often beaked, the pappus feathery, the 
receptacle chaffy, the involucre ohlong, im- 
bricated. Six species are knowm ; three, Hypo- 
chanris glabra , H. radicata , ami H. maculata , 
are British, the third is rare. They have 
yellow flowers. 

hy'-po-chil, hy-po chii 1 iim, s. [Pref. 

hypo-, and Gr. (cheilos) = the lip.] 

Bot. : The lower part of the lip of soma 
orchids. 

hy-po- Chlor'-lte, s. [Or. i/TroxAwpo? ( hupo - 
chldros) = greenish-yellow. Named on ac- 
count of the green chlorite -like colour.] 

1. Min. : A brittle mineral of feebly vitreous 
lustre, occurring crystalline and earthy. 
Compos. : silica, 50'24 ; alumina, 14*05 ; oxide 
of bismuth, 13*03; protoxide of iron, 10*54; 
phosphoric acid, 9 62, with a trace of manga- 
nese. Found in Saxony and at Voigtland. 
(Dana.) 

2. Chem. : A salt of hypochlorous-acid (q.v.). 
[Bleaching-powder.] 

hy po chlor -ous, a. [Pref. ftt/po-,and Eng. 
chlorous.] (See the compound.) 

hypochlorous acid, s. 

Chem. : HCIO. A monobasic acid, obtained 
by dissolving chlorine monoxide Cl^O in 
water, also by passing HC1 through a warm 
solution of permanganic acid and then dis- 
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tilling; alao by passing chlorine into water 
containing calcium carbonate in suspension 
CaC0 3 + HoO +2C! 2 = C0 2 + CaCl 2 + 2HC10. 
Tho aqueous solution has a yellow colour and 
powerful bleaching properties. It ojudize* 
arsenic and iodine. When mixed with hydro- 
chloric acid the gasea are decomposed, chlorine 
being liberated HClO + IICl = U 2 0+C1 2 . lly- 
pocliloroua acid unites directly with ethene 
C2II4, forming glycol-chlorli yd riu CH 2 OIl CH5 
CL The salts of hypochlorous acid arc railed 
hypochloritea. They are unstable and give off 
oxygen, and are converted ioto a mixture of 
chlorite, chlorate, and chloride. 

t hy-po chon - dre (dre as dcr), t hy-po- 
chon'-dry, s. [Hypochondriasis.] 

hy-po-chon'-dri-a, a. [Hypociiondbiasis.] 

hy-po chon'- dr # hy-po-chon'-dri- 
ack, a <k s. [Eng. hy 2 )ochondri(a) ; *ac.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Pertaining to or connected with the hy- 
pochondrium. 

2. Produced by hypochondria ; characterized 
by hypochondria. 

3. Suffering from hypochondria ; having a 
disordered mind. 

"The hypochondriac viBiooary.”— P Knox : pttayt. 
No. 22. 

4. Causing hypochondria, melancholy, or 
lowness of spirits. 

B. As subst. : A person suffering from or 
affected with hypochondria. 

•'Terrour bas frequently excited languid hypockovu 
driacs, to exertious. — : On the Fasziont, voL L. 
pt. il., ch. iii. 

hypochondriac-regions, s. pi. [Abdo- 
men.] 

* hy-po-chon-drl'-ac-al, a. [Eng. hypo- 
chondriac; -ah] Hypochondriac. 

"Under the power of hypochondriacal melancholy." 
—Sharp: Sermon*, vul. iii., oer. 2. 

hy-po-chon- dri'-ac-al-ly, adv. [Eng. 
hypoehoyidriacal ; -ly.\ In a hypochondriac 
or melancholy manner. 

hy-po chon'-dri-a-5i§m, s. [Eng. hypo- 
chondriac; -ism.] The condition or state of 
being afi’ected with hypochondria. 

hy-po-chon drl'-a-sls, s. [Mod. Lat., from 

Lat. hypochondria (q. y -)0 

Path. : A complaint, usually of adult males, 
characterized by absurd attention to their real 
or supposed bodily ailments and sensationa, 
with loss of spirits and w*ant of feeling for 
others. 

hy-po-chdn-dri asm, s. [Eng. hypochon- 
dria; -(i)sm.] The same aa Hypochondri- 
asis (q.v.). 

hy-po-chon'-dri-ast, s. [Eng. hypochon- 
dria; -(i)sf.J A person suffering from hypo- 
chondriasis ; a hypochondriac. 

hy-po-chon -dri-um, a. [Gr. 

(hupochondrios) : vtto (hypo) — under, and 
Xoi/fipo? (chondros) = a cartilage.] 

AncU. : Either of the two regions to the 
right and left of the epigastric one, the three 
together forming the upper zone of the abdo- 
men. 

hy-po-chon -dry, s. [Hypochondriasis.] 

hy-poch’-thon, s. [Gr. I'n-ox^ovio? (hupo- 
chthonios ) = under tbe earth : Cno (hypo) = 
under, and \0wV (chthon) = the earth.] 

Zool. : A genus of Amphibians, family Pro- 
teidae. Hypochthon or Proteus onguinus, ia a 
snake-like animal, but without scales, and 
having four feet. It is pale flesh-coloured or 
white, with red gills, and lives in caves in 
Carinthia, &c. 

hy'-po-9ist, s. [Gr. In <m<m? (hypokistis) = a 
parasitic plant which grows on the roots of tha 
cistus ; Fr. hypociste.] 

1, Bot. : A plant, Cytinus Hypocistis, a native 
of the south of France. 

2. Pharm, £c : An inspissated juice ob- 
tained from the fruit of the plant described 
under 1. It is reduced under the influence of 
the sun's rays to the consistence of an extract. 
Used as a styptic and astringent. 

hy po era -ter’ i -form, a. [Pref. hypo-, and 
Eng. craf«r(/om.] 
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hypocrisy —hypopium 


Bot.: Salver- shaped ; used of a calyx, a 
corolla, or other organ having a long slender 
tube and a flat limb. Example, Phlox. 

hy-poc ri-sy. *hy poo ri-sie, *y -poc- 
rl-sic, s. [Fr. hypncrisie, from Lat. hypo- 
crisis, from Gr. vTrb*piai<r (hupokrisis) = a 
reply, the acting of a play on the stage, liypoc* 
risy ; vnoKpivopat ( hupokrinomai ) = to make 
answer, to play a part; vVo (hupo) = under, 
and Kpivopat ( krinamni ) — to contend, to dis- 
pute.] The act or practice of a hypocrite ; 
dissimulation or hiding of one’s true character 
under a false or specious appearance of virtue 
or goodness ; a feigning to be what one is not ; 
a pretence to virtue or goodness. 

"This abject hvt>ocrUy hail l*en rewarded by* place 
In the ecclesiastical couitnlaiiou."— Macaulay . Hitt. 
Eng., cb. vlli. 

hyp o crite, * yp-o-critc, s. [Fr. hypo- 
crite, from Lat. hypacrita, hypocrites, from Gr. 
vTTOKpirijs ( hupokrites ) = a dissembler, a hypo- 
crite.] One who assumes a false appearance 
of virtue or goodness ; one who, for ulterior 
purposes, puts on a fair outside show ; one 
who makes a false pretence to virtue. 

"The hypocrite evaded the demand with character- 
istic dexterity."— Macaulay : Hut. Eng., cb. xvti. 

H The hypocrite feigns to be what he is not ; 
the dissembler conceals what lie is : the former 
takes to himself the credit of virtues which he 
has not ; the latter conceals the vices that he 
has : the hypocrite makes truth serve the pur- 
pose of falsehood ; the dissembler is content 
with making falsehood serve his own parti- 
cular purpose. (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

* hyp'-o-crlte-ly, ndv. [Eug. hypocrite; -ly.) 
In a hypocritical manner ; like a hypocrite ; 
hypocritically. 

hyp o - crit - ic - al, * hyp - 6 - crit- ic, a. 

[Eng. hypocrit(e) ; -ic, -ical.) Characterized by 
or full of hypocrisy ; false ; insincere. 

"This Is nn old rorue, a schismatic*! knave. * hypo- 
critical vtllam/’— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., cb. iv. 

hyp -o -crit’ ic al ly, ndv. (Eng. hypo- 
critical; -ly.) In a’hypocritical manner ; with 
hypocrisy. 

•‘Insidiously, nay. hypocritically, abusing at mice 
their proselytes and their Teliglou." — Government o/ 
the Tongue 

* hyp’-6-crit-ish, o. [Eng. hypocrite) ; -ish. ] 
Hypocritical. 

"Their olde hypocritish holy Catering frandea-'r- 
Joye : Expos, of Daniel, cb. ni. 

hy-p6-5y'-cloid, s. [Pref. hypo-, and Eug. 
cycloid (q.v.).] 

Geom . ; A curve generated by the movement 
of a curve upon the concave side of another 
curve. [Epicycloid.] 

hy-po-der ma, s. [Pref. hypo-, and Gr. Seppa 
(((tn«a) = the skin ] 

Bot. : A layer or string of cells lying below 
the epidermis, and notin general distinguished 
from it 

hy po der -mal, a. [Pref. hypo-, and Eng. 
c/rmtaZ.] The same as Hypodermic (q.v.). 

by-po-der'-mic, m & s. [IIyfodermal.] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to parts immediately 
underlying the dermis or true skin ; spec. , ap- 
plied to medical treatment by injection under 
the skin. 

B. As subst. : A medicine introduced into 
the system by injection under the skin. 

hypodermic-injection, s. 

Surg. : Injections beneath the akin, chiefly 
of morphia or some other narcotic. Hypoder- 
mic injections are valuable remedies, but 
should only be used under medical advice. 

hy-po-der'-mic-al, a. [Eng. hypodermic ; 
•al.) The same as ‘H ypodermic (q.v.). 

by po der’-mic al ly, adv. [Eng. hypo - 
dermical ; -!y.) Under the skin. 

"Varying (i uan title* of poison are to be hypodermi- 
cally injected into dogs."— Times, May SI, 1S73. 

by-po-der-mis, s. [Hypgderma.] 

Bot. : The underlayer of the spore-case of an 
urn moss. 

hy-po-di-as'-to-lc, s. [Gr.] 

in Greek Gram. ; A mark like a comma 
placed after some form of the article and rela- 
tive pronoun, when followed by the enclitics 
t<\ ti (te, ti ) to distinguish them from other 
words having the same marks, as o,t«, o,rt 


(ho te, ho ti), as distinguished from ore, on (hote, 
hoti). 

hy po gse’-an, hy po-go'-al, hy-po 

gse'-ous.n. [Gr. Cno (hupo) — below, under, 
and yi), yata ( ge , gaia) = the earth. ] 

Bot. : Growing under tiie ground, 

hy po gso'-i, s. ?i. [HypoCvEan.] 

Bot. : A sub-order of gasteromyeetous fun- 
gals. They have a fleshy dehiscent sporange 
excavate iuto sinuosities lined with basidio- 
sporea cither smooth or tuberculated 

hy-po-gee -ic, a. [IIypou*:an.] 
bypogseic-acid, 5. 

Chem. : Cjellan02. A monatomic fatty acid 
contained as aglyceride, together with pa Unit in 
and arachin, in the oil of tne earthuut A rack is 
hypogtxa. IJypogicic acid crystallizes from 
ether in needles which melt at 33\ 

* by-po-gee'-iim, s. [Hypoo.can.] 

Arch. : A name given to all parts of a build- 
ing below the level of the ground, as vaults, 
cellars, Ac. 

hy-po-gas trie, a. (Pref. hypo-, and Eng. 
gwsZric.] Relating to or in any way connected 
with the hypogastrium (q.v.). 

hypogastric region, s. 

Anal. : The middle part of the lower region 
of the abdomen, that just below the stomach. 
[Abdomen.] 

hy-po-gas'-trl-um, 

Anat. : The middle part of the lowest zone 
into which the abdomen is divided. [Abdomen.] 

by Po-gas’-tro £ele, s. [Pref. hypo-, aad 

Eug. gastrocele.) 

Surg. : Hernia of the hypogastrium (q.v.). 

hy-po-ge-an, hy-po-ge-al, o. [Hypo- 

G.EAN.] 

by -po-gene, a. [Pref. hypo-, and Gr. yiypo M ai 
(jgignomai) = to coine into being.} 

Geol. : Netber-fonned. A name applied to 
rocks, believed by Sir Charles Lyell and his 
followers, to have originated some considerable 
distance beaeath the surface of the ground. 
He included under the designation igneous 
rocks like granite, and metamorphic ones like 
gneiss. He introduced the term hypogene to 
supersede tbe word primary, when it was 
fouud that some of the rocks to which the 
latter term was applied were posterior to 
many of the secondary rocks. 

bypogene limestone, s. [Metamor- 

PHIC-Ll MENTONE.] 

by po-ge -ous, n. [Hypog^ous.] 

* hy-po-ge'-um, s. [Hypog.eum.] 

by-po-glds -sal, a. [Pref. hypo-, and Eng, 
glossal. ) 

Anat. : Beneath the tongue. Used specially 
of the hypoglossal nerve, which is the motor 
nerve of the tongue, and partly of some dorsal 
muscles. It is the ninth cranial uerve. 

by-po-glot'-tls, hy pa-glos -sis, s. [Gr. 
vn6(Jnipo)= under, aud yAa>7Ta, yAwcro-a {glotta , 
glossa) = the tongue.] 

1. The under part of the toogue. 

2. A lozenge to be kept under the tongue, 
until dissolved. 

t by'-po-gyn, s. [Hypogynoob.] 

Bot. : A hypogynoua plant. 

by-pog'-yn-ous, a. [Gr. ino (hupo) = under ; 
yvw } (gune) = that which is feminioe, and 
Eng. sufl‘. -ous.] 

Botany : 

1. Of stamens: Growing from below the base 
of the ovary— i.e., on the receptacle, and not 
united to any other organ. 

2. Of plants: Not having the stamens ad- 
herent to either calyx or corolla, or inserted 
into tbe pistil. 

hypogynous exogens, s. pi. 

Bot. : A class of exogens, consisting of those 
which have hypogynous stamens. Lindley 
divides them into fourteen alliances : 

Vtol&les. Clatales, Mai vales. Saplmlales, Hattiferales. 
Nytophales, Ranaies, Berberalea, Ericklea, Kutales, 
0eraniale3, Silenalea. Chenopodal^ aod Piptralts. 
[See these words.] 


by po-lyt'-re-Be, s. pi [Mod. l>at. hypoty- 
tr(nm) ; Uit. fern. pi. a<lj. nnll'. -ra?.} 

Bot. : A tribe of Cypcraeea?, tyj>e Hypoly- 
trum. 

hy pol’-^-trum, s. [Pref. hypo-, and Gr. 
ehvrpov (elutron) — a cover, a covering.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Hypo- 
lytrese (q.v.). 

by-pom - en-oiis, o. [Gr. bno (hupo) ~ under, 
pti'm (mend) = to remain, am] Eng. sulJ’. -ous.) 

Bot. : Arising from below an organ without 
adhering to It or nny other; free. 

hy po-ni trltes, s. pi. (Pref. hypo-, and 
Eng. nitrites,] 

Chem. : Compounds formed by the action of 
sodium amalgam on a solution of an alkaline 
nitrite ; on acidifying with acetic acid a yellow 
precipitate is formed of argentic hyponitrite 
AgNO. A solution of aodlum hyponitrite 
NaNO Is alkaline to teat paper, and when 
strongly acidified with ncctic acid evolves 
NoO* nitrous oxide. 

hy-po-na-meu'-ta, 8. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. 
t/TTOj/o/xevio (hnponomeuo) = to undermine, to 
make passages under ground. (Agassis.)] 

Entom. : The typical genus of the family 
II y pou oiu eu ti dtc (q . v .). // ypo nomeuta padelius 
is common ; its larva feeds on hawthorn, the 
apple, the aloe, Ac., that of It. ev onymellus on 
the spindle bushes, and that of It. padi on the 
bird -cherry. 

hy po no meu ti-dse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 

hyponomeut(a) ; L at. fern. pi. adj. suff. -idee.) 

Entom. : A family of Moths, group Tineiria. 
The mala lias wings of the normal size, the 
female has hers abbreviated; the antennae 
rather thick, pubescent, the maxillary palpi 
undeveloped. Larva with sixteen legs,* the 
third pair often clubshaped, feeding between 
united leaves. Known British species six. 
(Stainton.) 

*by-po-phet, s. [Gr. vnofhynji; (hnpophetes) : 
vno (hupo) — under, and <tofu (phemi) = to 
speak. 1 An expounder, an interpreter. 

by po-phlce'-o-dal, o. [Pref. hypo-; Gr 
<|)AoLd? (jjAZoi'os) = ihe rind or bark of trees, 
and sufl‘. -of.] 

Bot. : Existing beneath the epidermis of the 
bark. (Coo Ay.) 

hy-po-phos'-pblte, 8. [Pref. hypo-, and 
Eng. phosphite.) 

Chem. : A salt of hypophospborous acid. 

by-po-phos -phor ous, a. [Pref. hypo-, 
and Eng. phosphorous.) (See the compound.) 

bypophosphorous-acid, $. 

Chem. : H^’PO?, hydric liypophosphite. It 
can be obtained as a* barium-salt. By boiling 
phosphorus with barium hydrate, phosplm- 
retted hydrogen escapes as a gas. On evapora- 
tion tbe salt separates out, by adding sul- 
phuric acid till the barium is precipitated the 
acid is obtained, which can be evaporated till 
the temperature rises to 105 *, and then plac- 
ing it under a desiccator, a sjTupy oil is ob- 
tained, which at a temperature below 0 * 
forms a snow-white mass. When heated above 
110 °, it is converted into PH 3 , and phosphoric 
acid H 3 PO 4 . It is a powerful reducing agent. 
If tbe free acid in excess be added to a solu- 
tion of cupric sulphate, and then heated to 
55% it gives a red j >recipita te of copper hy- 
dride Gn 2 H 2 . 

by-po-phyr-ll-um, s. [Gr. vno (hupo) = 
under, and ^uAAoc (phullon) = a leaf.] 

Bot. : The name given by Link and others to 
a small abortive leaf, like a scale, placed below 
a cluster of leaf-like branches or leaves. 

by-poph'-yl-lous, a. [Hypophyllicm.] 

Bot. : On the under surface of a leaf. 

by-popb’-y-sis, s. [Gr. vsro (hupo) — under, 
and <£u<tis (phitsis) = nature.] 

1 . Anat. : (See the compound). 

2. Bot. : A cell which afterwards becomes 
the root, as in Angiosperms. 

hypophysis -cerebri, 5. [Pituitary* 

BODY.] 

by-po pi-um, hy-po'-pt on, s . [Hypo* 

PYUM.] 
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hy po-po'-di-um, s. [Gr. inon68tov (hupo- 
jioiUon) = a footstool. J 

Bot. : The stalk of a carpel or carpela. 

hy-pop'-o-rum, s. [Pref. hypo-, and Gr. 
nopos (poros) = a passage.! 

Bo t. : A genus of Cyperacete, tribe Sclerose. 
Hupoporum nutans is said to be diaphoretic 
and diuretic. 

hy-pop'-tcr ate, a. [Gr. vnomepo^ ( hitpo - 
pteros) — feathered, winged ; Eng. sntT, -ate.) 

Bo t. : Having a wing produced at the base 
or below. 

hy-pSp -ter-yg -e-i, hy-pdp-tcr-yg 1- 
a -ce-a,. «. pi. [Mod. Lat. kypopteryy(unn) : 
hat. masc. pi. adj. sutf. • ei , or fem. -acete.) 

Bot. : A tribe nr family or pleurocarpous 
mosses, having the leaves in two opposite 
straight rows, united on the upper side of the 
stem, with a third medium row of smaller 
Btipuliform leaves, on the under side having a 
resemblance to tha intermediate leaves in 
Selaginella ; the cells of the leaves are paren- 
chymatous, and equal in all parts. All the 
genera are exotic. (Griffith £ Hen/rey.) 

hy-pop-ter-yg'-i -um, s. [Pref. hypo-, and 
Gr. nrepvyiov ( plcrugion ) = a little wing.] 

Bot. : The typical genua of the tribe Hypop- 
terygei (q.v.). 

hy-pd'-py-um, s. [Gr. Ino (hypo) — nnder, 
and ttvov (}nton) = pus.] 

Pathol. : A collection of puralent matter in 
the anterior chamber of the eye. It was pre- 
ceded by inflammation of the parts adjacent, 
if not also of all the tissues of the eye. 

hy-po sath'-ri-a, s. [Gr. ln6tro9po<; (hupo- 
satkros ) = somewhat rotten.] 

Bot. : The same as Blettikq (q.v.). 

hy-PO-scler'-Ite, s. [Pref. hypo - ; Gr. 
o-kAtjpo? (skleros) = hard, and sutf. -ita (il/wi.).] 
hfin. : A variety of Albite (q.v.), not so hard 
as the normal mineral. 

hy pd skel'-e-tal, a. [Pref. hypo-, and Eng. 
skeletal.) 

Anat. : The same as Hypaxial (q.v.). 

hy-po-spa'-di-as, s. [Pref. hypo-, and Gr. 
(rndto (spao) = to draw out.] 

Anat. : A defect in which the parts of tha 
male urethra are not united into a tube. 

hy-po-spo-ran'-gl-um, s. [Pref. hypo-, and 
Eng., &c. sporangium (q.v.).] 

Bot. : The indusinm of ferns when it grows 
from below the spore cases. 

hy-pos'-ta sis, hy-pos'-ta-sy, * hy-pos- 
ta sie, s. (Lat. hypostasis, from Gr. tnwra- 
ors (hit postasis)— a standing under, substance, 
a Person of the Trinity : vno (hvpo) = umler, 
and <rra<n? (stasis) — standing ; Fr. hypostase.) 

1. Ord . Lang. : That which lies at the basis 
or foundation of anything. (Huxley, io Arman- 
dale.) 

II. Technically : 

* 1. Alchemy: The principle or element of 
anything; spec., mercury, sulphur, and salt, 
which the alchemists deemed the principles or 
elements of all material bodies. 

2. Bot. : The name given by Dutrochet to 
what is more commonly called the snspensor 
or suspensory cord of the embyro of an ovule. 
(SOSPRNeOA.j 

3. Med. : The sediment in urine. (Parr.) 

4. Theol. <£• Ch. Hist. : The name given by 
the Greek ecclesiastical writers to what the 
Latins called Persona = a Person of the 
Trinity. 

* hy pos -ta-size, v.t. [Hypostatize.] 

hy-po-stat -ic, hy po stat'-ic al, a. 

[Gr. i<TTO<rTaTi»cd? (hupostatikos) ; Fr. fiyposta- 
tiqne.) 

1. Pertaining to hypostasis; constituent, 
con^itutive or elementary. 

2. Personal ; distinctly personal ; constitut- 
ing a distinct personality or substance. 

hypostatic - union, hypostatieal - 
union, s. 

Theol. : The union of the divine and human 
natures in the person of Christ. 

"The hypostatical or pei-son.il union of the divine 
aod hnturm nature* in the jwraun of our blesied 
BAVlour."— TiUotton: Sermons, vol. 1 ., ser 46. 


hy^po-st&t' ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. hypostati- 
cal ; -ly.] In ahy’postaticinauner ; personally. 

"Chrlit’a body, and hi* soul and deity l>e hypostatl- 
cally united therewith." —Sha rp : .Sermons, vol. vll., 
eer. I :i. 

* hy pos'-ta tize, * hy-pos -ta-size, v.t. 
[ Hypostasis.) To make or regard as a dis- 
tinct person or substance; to attribute proper 
personal existence to. 

“ Reason up to a God. and the best you can do la to 
hf/pHVntlxe and deify tlie final product of your owu 
faculties." — J/orell: Philosophy of lieligion, p. 173. 

hy po stil'-hitc, s. [Pref. hyqio-, and Eng. 

stilbite.) 

Min. : Ttvo minerals. The Ilypnstilbite of 
Mallet is the same as Laumonite ; that of 
Beudant the same aa Stilbite. Dana makes it 
a distinct species, with Laumoaite for a 
synonym. 

hy -po stome, s. [Pref. hypo-, and Gr. erropa 
(stoma) — a mouth. ] 

Compar. Anat. : The labrum or upper lip of 
trilobites. 

hy-pd-stro'-ma, s. [Pref hypo-, and Eng., 
&c. sfromet.] 

Bot. : Tlic mycelium of certain fungals. 

thy-pos'-tro-phe, & [Gr. vno (hupo)=under, 
and o-Tpo<hy (strophe) ■= a turning.] 

Pathol. : A relapse. 

hy'-po -style, a. & s. [Gr. vn6rrTv\o<; Qmpo- 
stulos) = resting on pillars beneath : vno(hupo) 
= under, and <jtv A09 (stulos) = a pillar.] 

A. As adjective: 

Arch. : Having the roof supported by pillars. 

E. As substantive : 

Arch. : A porch of a building supported by 
pillars ; a covered colonnade; a pillared hall. 

hy-po-sul'-phite, s. [Pref. hypo-, and Eng. 
sulphite.] 

Chemistry : 

1. A salt of hyposulphurous acid. 

* 2. A name given formerly to a thiosul- 
phate. The most important salt is thiosulphate 
of sodium, which is used in medicine under 
the name of hyposulphite of sodium. 

hyposulphite of sodium, s. 

rharm. : NaoSoOjj. The chemical properties 
and methods of preparing this salt are de- 
scribed under Thiosulphate of sodium. It 
is given io cases of sarcinoua vomiting to 
check fermentation, and as an external appli- 
cation in parasitic skin diseases. It is not 
irritating like sulphurous acid. It is also 
used as an anticlilore for removing the last 
traces of chlorine from bleached goods, and in 
photography for dissolving salts of silver, 
which are insoluble in water. 

hy-po-sul'-phur-ous, a. [Pref. hypo-, and 
Eng. sw(p/inrows.] 

Chem. : (See the compound). 

hyposulphurous- acid, s. 

Chemistry : 

I. H 2 So 2 . ; by the action of Fe or Zn on 
sulphurous acid IIoSo;*, contained in a closed 
vessel, a yellow solution of zinc hyposulphite 
is obtained. Nearly pure NaHSo 2 is obtained 
by dissolving zinc in a concentrated solution 
of acid sodium sulphite, NaHSo 3 . A double 
salt of zinc and sodium sulphite first crystal- 
lizes out, then alcohol is added to precipitate 
the rest of this salt, and the decanted liquid 
is placed in a well-corked flask, and colourless 
needles of sodium hydrogen hyposulphite, 
NaH3o 2 , crystallize out. The solution has 
bleaching properties. The free acid is liberated 
by oxalic acid, giving an orange solution, which 
bleaches strongly and decomposes in the air. 

*2. A name formerly giveo to thiosulphuric- 
acid (q.v.). 

hy-pot'-e-nuse, s- [Hypothenuse.] 

* hy-pot-e-nu§'-al, a. [Eng. hypotenns(e) ; 
-al.) Of the nature of an hypothenusa ; form- 
ing an hypothenuse. 

“ If the hf/pof/musal. or 6crew be five, the i«rpen<il- 
culur or elevation must be three, ami the basis four." 
— Wilkins : [hvdalus, ch. xv. 

hy-po-thal'-lus, s. [Pref, hypo-, aodl Eng. 
thallvs.) 

Botany : 

1. Delicate filaments constituting tha vege- 
tation of coniomycetous fungals. 


2. The inferior stratum of the thallua of 
lichens. 

hy-poth'-ec, s. [Fr. hypothtqne = an engage- 
ment, a mortgage, a pawning, from Lat. hypo- 
theca, from Gr. inoOpicy (hupotheke) — (1) an 
underprop, (2) a pledge, a mortgage : Lno 
(hupo) = under, and rieryju ( tithemi ) = to 
place.] 

Scots Lav : : A claim or right, corresponding 
to a lien in English law, by which the owner- 
ship in the effects of a debtor is vested in the 
creditor, while the effects at the same tima 
remain in the possession of the debtor, lima 
the furniture and crops of a tenant are subject 
to the hypothec of tha landlord in respect of 
the current rent. By recent legislation hypo- 
thec has been rendered less stringent. 

hy-pdth'-c-car-y, a. [Lat. hypothecarius, 
from hypothcca = a pledge, a mortgage.] of 
or pertaining to a pledge, mortgage, or hypo- 
thecation. 

hypothecary-note, s. 

Scots Law: A note given iu acknowledgment 
of debt, but which cannot pass into circula- 
tion. 

hy-poth'-e-cate, v.t. (Eng. hypothec ; -ate.] 

1. To pledge or mortgage to a creditor in 
security for some debt or liability, but with- 
out transfer of title or delivery of possession. 

" DistioguUlied like all other hypothecated estates, 
hy Bim.ll columns.'*— Sir IF. Jones; Commentary on 
haeun. 

2. To pledge generally ; to mortgage. 

"Hehadfuo power to {hypothecate Any part of ths 
public reveuue. — J/acauJay.* UUt. Eng., ch. xiL 

hy-poth-e-ea'-tion, s. [Eng. hypothec ; 
-arion.J The act of hypothecating ; the state 
of being hypothecated. 

"The Athenian hypothecations were opeu aud no- 
torious ." — Sir IF. Jones: Commentary on Jsaeus, 

hy-poth'-e-ca-tor, s. [Eng. hypothecate); 
-or.] One who hypothecates or pledges any- 
thing as security for a debt or liability. 

hy-po the -91-um, s. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. 
hito (hypo) — under, and tfrjKrj (theke) = a case.] 
Bot. : A layer of cellular tissue, on which are 
attached the thecse or spore sacs of the fruits 
of lieheas. 

hy-poth'-c-nar, a. [Pref. hypo-, and Gi. 
deVap (thenar) — the palm.] (See the com- 
pouad.) 

hypothcnar-eminence, s. 

Anaf. ; The fleshy mass at the inner border 
of the hand. It comdsts of three muscles pas- 
sing to the little finger. 

hy-poth-e-nus’-al, a. {Hypotexusal.] 

hy-poth'-e-nuse, hy-pot'-e-nuse, s. [Fr. 

hypotenuse, from Lat. hypotenusa, from Gr. 
v jtotciVo vtra (ypajifxrj), hnpoteinousa (gramme) 
s= the subtending (line); vno (hupo) = under, 
and reiVw ( teind ) = to stretch.] 

Geom. : The name given to that side of a 
right-angled triangle which subtends, or ia 
opposite to, the right angle. Its property— 
that the square described on it is equal to the 
sum of the squares described on the other two 
sides — is demonstrated (1. 47), and generalized, 
so as to apply to any figure (YL 31) io Euclid. 
The discovery of this property is attributed 
to Pythagoras. [Lunes.] 

hy-poth'-e-sis, s. [Low Lat., from Gr. 
irnoOetTis (hupothesis) = a placing under, a sup- 
position : vno (/« »]>o) = uuder, aad riBypu 

(tithemi) — to place ; Fr. hypothese.] 

1. A supposition ; a proposition or principle 
assumed or taken for granted in order to draw 
a conclusion or inference in i»roof of the point 
iu questiou. 

" Hypothetical necessity Is tbit which the supposi- 
tion or hyiH>tliesisof God's foivsiditaud pre-ordination 
lays upon future coutiugeut*.^— Clarke : Leibnitz's 
Fifth Paper. 

2. A theory assumed to account for some- 
thing which, ia not understood. 

hy-p oth -e-size, hy-poth'- c-sise, r.t. 

[Eng. hypothesis) ; -ire.] To form hypothesis ; 
to assume what is not proved. 

" The Greek* soon lost or entirely uwrlected It. when 
they l>egan to hypothesise ." — Warburton : Di trine Lega- 
tion , bk. iii„ $ 4 . 

hy-po-thet'-Jc, hy-po-thet-ie-al, a. [Gr. 

ujrotfeTiKo? (hupothetikos) = supposed, imagia- 
ary Fr. hypothetviue.) [Hypothesis 1 Fomided 
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on or including an hypothesis or auppoaition ; 
of the nature of an hypothesis; assumed or 
taken for granted, though not proved, for the 
purpose of deducing proof of a point in ques- 
tion ; conjectural ; conditional. 

•'It is iu vain that hypothetic notions will be as- 
turned ." — Cogan : Theol. bliq., pt. It, eh. L 

Hypothetical Universalists, s. pi. 

Ch . Hist. : A name given in the seventeenth 
century to the followers of Moses Amynmt, 
who believed that God is disposed to show 
mercy to all, yet only on condition of their 
believing in Christ. [Amyhaldism.] 

hy-po-thet'-ic-al ly, adv. [Eog. hypothet- 
ical ; -ly.] In a hypothetical manner; upou 
supposition or conjecture ; conjecturally. 

'’This precept commands tome thing* absolutely, 
which oblige all ; some things ouly hypothetically.''— 
South : ScrmoTU. voi. vlll., ter. 6. 

* hy-poth'-e-tiBt, «. [Hypothesis.] Ooe 
who makes or supports an hypothesis. 

hy-po-tra che li um, e (Gr. inorpaxy^iov 

(hupotrachclion) - the lower part of the neck, 
the neck of a column : vjto ( hupo ) = under, 
and TpaxyXot: (trachelos) — a neck J 

Arch. : The necking of a column in the 
classical orders, consisting of several narrow 
Cinctures cut into the shaft at the base of the 
echinus. 

hy-pc trd-Choid, *. [Gr. virorpoxtx; (hupo- 
trochos) = with wheels under, on wheels, and 
«! 6 o<r ( eidos ) = form ; or, pref. hypo-, and Eng. 
trochoid (q. v.).] 

Mach. : The cun-e traced by a point which 
is fixed relative to a circle rolling on the con- 
cave aide of a fixed circle. 

hy-PO-tu'-phitc, a. [Pref. hypo- ; Gr. rC^o? 
(tuphos) = smoke, mist ; rvtfio (tupho) = to 
raise a smoke.] 

Min. : The same as Arsenic-glance (q.v.). 
(Brit. Mns. Cat.) 

hy-pot-y-po'-sis, s. [Gr. vfforvnwi* (hlt- 
potaposis) = an outline, a sketch ; from 
en-oTt/TTow (hupatupoo) — to aketch, to outline : 
ino (hupo) = under ; and rvn-o? (ri/pos) =. a 
blow.] 

Rhet. : A vivid, forcible, or animated de- 
scription of a scene, so as to present it attrac- 
tively to the mind. 

hy-pox-aji'-thin, hy-pox-&n'~ thine, s. 

(Gr. i7ro£ai'0os’ ( hupomnthos ) = yellowish or 
lightish brown. 1 

Chem . : The sameas'SARCJNE orSARKiN(q.v.), 

( Quoin, Fownes , &c.) 

hy pox-&n -thlte, s. [Gr. inrofavfloc 
(hupomnthos) — yellowish or lightish brown ; 
pref. hypo- ; Gr. £av8o<; ( mnthos ) — yellow, and 
auff. -lie (Alin.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : Sienna Earth. A brownish-yellow 
clay or ochre, believed by Dana to be only 
clayey yellow ochre. 

hy-p 6 x-i-da'- 5 C-se, a. pi. (Mod. Lat. hy- 
poxis, genit. hypoxid(is ) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff, 
-acece.) 

Bot. : Hypoxids. An order of endogens, 
alliance Narciasalea. It consists of herbs with 
a tuberous or fibrous perennial root, leaves 
growing from the root and crown ; linear en- 
tire, plaited ; perianth petaloid, six-parted ; 
atamens six ; ovary three-celled ; fruit indi- 
heseent, dry, or berried, one, two, or three- 
celled ; seeds indefinite in number. Found 
in the warmer parts of the world. Known 
genera about four, apecies about sixty. 
(Lindley.) 

hy-pox-id^, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. hypoxis, genit. 

hypoxidis. J 

Bot. : Lindle/s name for the Hypoxidace® 
(q.v.) 

hy-pox -is, s. [Pref. hypo-, and Gr. o£vs (orus) 

= sharp, referring to the base of the capsule. 
Cf. also ino£i£a> (hupoxizo) = to be sourish.) 

Bot. : The typical genus of the order Hy- 
poxidacese (q.v.). The tubers of Hypoxis erecta 
are used by the North American Indians as a 
remedy for ulcers, and as a medicine in inter- 
mittent fevers. 

hy pc zc -ic, a. [Pref. hypo-, Gr. (coon) 

— a living creature, and Eng. suff. -ic.] 

Gcol. : Beneath the strata, in which traeps 
of former organic life bava hitherto been | 


found. It is intended to be a less positive 
term than azoic, which absolutely declares 
that the strata to which it is applied are desti- 
tute of organic remains. 

t hypozoi e-system, a. 

17 col. : The name applied by Phillips to rocks 
of the character now described. [Hyfozoic.] 

* hipped, a. [Hipped.] Rendered melan- 
choly or low-spirited ; affected with hypo- 
chondria. 

11 hyp' pish, a. [Ilrppisu.] 

hyp -si-prym -nils, ?. [Gr. Ipjtiirpvpvoc 

(h u psi pru mno3) = with a high stern, v^t(kupsi) 
= high, and npvpva (pruvtna) = tho stern; 
the liindcrmost part of anything.] 

Zool. ; A genua of marsupials, aeetion Poe- 
]ihaga. The genus contains the Kangaroo- 
rats or Potoroos. [Kangahoo-hat.] 

Hyp-sis- tar'-l-an^, s.pl. [Gr. ^itrroc (hup- 
sistos ) = the highest ; v^i (hupsi)~ high, aloft ; 
Eng. pi, auff. -arums.] 

Ch. Hist. Kcdes. : A sect of heretics which 
existed in Cappadocia, in the fourth century ; 
their leading principle was the recognition of 
God as the “Moat High." Rejecting sacri- 
fices, circumcision, pictures, and images, they 
observed the Jewish Sabbath and Jewish dis- 
tinctions as to clean and unclean food, and 
like the Magians, used fire and lights as sym- 
bols of tli<s Deity. (Bfnnf.) 

hyp'-SO-d 6 n,\s. [Gr. v\pi (hupsi) = high, and 
66 ovs (odous), genit. odovros (odontos) = a 
tooth.] 

PaUeont. : A fish with saurodont teeth, 
found in the Cretaceous rocks, and the London 
clay. 

hyp- som e-t£r, s. [Gr. tyos (fcupsos) = 
height, and pirpev (mxtron) = a measure.] An 
instrument for measuring heights by observ- 
ing differences ia barometric pressures at dif- 
ferent altitudes. Specif , an instrument for 
determining altitudes by observation of the 
boiling-poiuts of water. 

hyp-sc~met ric, hyp so met'-ric-al, a. 

(Eng. hypsometer; - ic , -icol.) Of or pertaining 
to hypsometry. 

hyp so met'-ric-al-ly, adv. [Eng. hypso - 
metrical ; -ly.) Aecordiog to the rules or prio- 
ciplea of hypsometry. 

hyp-sem’-e-try, s. [Hypsometer.] The art 
ot science of measuring heights by observing 
differences iu barometric pressures at different 
altitudes. 

hyp-so phyp lar-y, a. [Gr. (kupsos) 
= height ; </>uAAoV ( phullon )= a leaf, and Eng. 
auff. -ary.) (See the compound.) 

hypsophyllary-leaves, s. pi. 

Bot. : Bracts of leaves, in the axils of which 
the flowers are placed. 

hyp’-tl-d.se, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. hypti(s); Lat. 
feni. pi. adj. auff. -irfcc.] 

Bot. : A famdy of labiate plants, tribe 
Ocimese. 

hyp’-tis, s. [Gr. uirruw (hvptics) = bent back, 
because the limb of the corolla is turned on 
its back.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the family 
Hyptidse (q.v.). 

hy-ra'-9e-um, hy-ra-91-um, s. [Mod. 

Lat. hyrax, genit. hyraci(s); Lat. nent. sing, 
suff. -km.] The dung of the Cape hyrax, used 
as a substitute for castor. 

hy-ra9 -1-d.se, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. hyrax , genit. 
hyradis ); Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.) 

Zool. : The typical and only family of the 
order Hyracoidea (q.v.). 

hy-ra-coi’-de-a. s. pi. [Mod. Lat. hyrax , 
genit. hyrac(is) ;* Gr. <ISo? (eidos) = form.] 

Zool. : A 11 order of mammals, one of 

three, having a zonary deciduate placenta, 
the others being Carnivora and Prohoscidea. 
Iueisors canines premolars 

molars Tlie upper incisors have persis- 
tent pulps, and are long and grooved, as in 
rodents ; the lower ore straight, and grooved 
longitudinally. The molars resemble those 


of the rhinoceros. The forefeet have four 
toes, the hind have three. The inner nail of 
the hind foot is singularly curved. There ara 
no clavicles. The stomach is simple. The 
intestine has two accessory caeca in addition 
to the ordinary one. Only known genus, 
Hyrax, which Limneus plared under Glirea 
(Rodcntia), and Cuvier under Pac by derma ta. 
None are known fossil. 

hy-ra-co-thcr' f um, e. [Gr. npa£ (hum*) 
[Hyrax], and frqpiov (therion) a wild animaL) 

Palemnt . ; A gen 11 a of Tapirid«'c(?). From tha 
Eocene of Europe. 

hy'-rslx, a. [Gr. vpa£ ( hurax ) — a shrew.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of the family 
Ilyracidae, and the order Hyracoidea (q.v.). 
Hyrax syriacus is the Syrian hyrax, or Damau. 
[Coney, Daman.] Other species are //. capen- 
sls, from Southern Africa (the Dutch call It bad- 
ger), aud H. dorsalis , Trom the west of Africa. 

hyrse (y as i), a. [Ger. hirst.) Millet, 

* hyrst (y as 1 ), s. [Hurst.] 

hy -sen. s. [Chinese hi-tshun = lit. first crop 
or blooming spring.] A kiod of green tea 
imported from Chiua. 

hys sop, hys-so'-pus, s. [Lat. hys&pnm; 
Gr. vatronTO^ (hussopos), from Heh., see def. ; 
Fr. hysope, hyssope; Prov. isop, ysop; Sp. 
hisopo; Port, hysopo ; Ital. Uopo.) 

I, (Of the form, hysaop) : 

1. Bot. : Hyssopus officinalis, a labiate plant 
with blue flowers. Wild in Southern Europe, 
Formerly used as a carminative and antispaa- 
modic. It yields a kind of camphor. 

The Bastard Hyssop is Tencrium pseudo- 
hyssnpns; the Hedge Hyasop, Gratiola offici- 
nalis ; Water Hyssop, Herpestes Monnitria. 

2. Scripture : 

(1) Old Test. : Heb. W (ezoh) = a plant 
which “apruog out of the wall/' i.c., grew 
in crevices of 
walls, and was 
as remarkable 
for its diminu- 
tive size as the 
eedar for its 
magnitude (1 
Kiags iv. 33). 

A branch of it 
could be used 
like a sponge to 
take up a liquid 
(Exod. xii. 22). 

It had, at least 
ceremonially, if 
not even actu- 
ally, detergent 
properties(Lev. 

Xiv. 6, 49, 51, 

52; Numb. xix. capparis spinosa. 

6 , IS). It was 

the symbol of spiritual purification from sin 
(Pa. Ii. 7). The passages iu I Kings and Exod, 
suggest moss. But the probability ia in 
favour of Dr. J. Forbes Royle's view that 
the plant is the caper (Capparis spinosa), tha 
asuf of the Arabs, a climber among rocks, 
rooting in the fissures. 

(2) New Test. : In Heb. ix. 19, 21, the Old 
Testament ezoh is rendered by the Gr. veratmro? 
(hiissopws). If the hyssop of John xix. 29 
furnished the stick to which the sponge was 
affixed, and was not itself the sponge, then 
moss would not answer the description, but 
the caper plant would [1], 

IL (Of the form hyssopus) : 

Bot. : The typical and ouly genoa of tho 
family Hyssopidse. The calyx has fifteeD 
ribs, the four stamens are diverge at- 

hys-sop’-i-dse, s. pi. [Lat. hyssopus) ; fern, 
pi. adj. suff. -idee.) 

Bot. : A family of labiate plauts, tribo 
Saturese. 

hys-so pus, s. [Hyssop.] 

hys-ta-tlte, s. [Gr. vararo^t (hustatos) = the 
last, the utmost, tbe hindmost; suff. -its 
(Min.).] 

Min. : A variety of Ilmenite (Br. Mas. Cat.). 
Dana makes the two separate varieties of 
Menaccinite. Hystatite has about twenty per 
cent, of titanium and much sesquioxide of 
iron. From Arendal, in Norway, &c. 
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hys ter- (1), pref. [Gr. varepo* ( husteros ) = 
the latter, later.] Later. 

hys-ter- (2), hys-ter 6 -, pref. [Gr. Ltrrepa 
(hustera) = the womb.] Of or belonging to 
the womb. 

htfs-ter-dr-gi-a, 5. [Prcf. hyster - (2), and 
aAyo? (algos) — pain.] 

Pathol. : Pain in the uterus. 

hys-teran-thous, a. [Pref. /iyster-(I); 
Gr. avBos (anthos) - flower, and sntl'. -ous.] 
Hot. (Of leaves): Appearing after the flowers. 
Example, many trees. 

hjfS-ter’-i-a, s. [Gr. v are pa (hustera) = the 
womb. ] 

Pathol. : A nervous disorder of females, 
usually most frequent at the catamenial period 
and in the unmarried. Indolent and luxurious 
habits, over-spoiling, disappointed affection, 
grief, Ac., are amongst the chief causes. The 
symptoms are innumerable, and the imitation 
of other diseases allied to it endless ; indeed, 
Dr. O. W. Holmes has said that a young hys- 
terical girl would beat Ananias and Sapphira ; 
but in many cases, owing to a real defect of 
will and mental power, the symptoms are ex- 
tremely distressing, and the bodily health very 
indifferent, with great eructation or gas and 
copious discharge of pale urine, extreme spas- 
modic action, globus hystericus, shrieking, 
laughing, sobbing, Ac. The remedy for all 
this is undoubtedly mental and moral treat- 
ment, change of scene and associations, with 
general care of the bodily health, particularly 
as regards diet and the digestive organs, and 
strict avoidance of alcoholic stimulants. 

hys ter -Ic, hys-ter'-ic-al, a. fLat. Ays- 
tericus = Gr. i/o-repoco? (buster ikos) = hysteri- 
cal.] 

Pathol. : Gf or belonging to hysteria. 

hys-ter -Ic-al- 137 ; adv. [Eng. hysterical ; *%.] 
In an hysterical manner. 

hys-ter'-ics, s. [Hysteria.] 

hys-ter-i'-tis, s. [Gr. vcrrcpa (hustera) = the 
womb, and sutf. - itis , denoting inflammation.] 
Pathol. : Inflammation of the womb. 

hys-ter -l-um, s. [Said to be from Gr. vo- 
repya-t* ( husteresis ) = a coming too late, want, 
need, from the appearance of the parts of trees 
infested by the fungal.] 

Pot. : A large genus of ascomycetous fun- 
gals, growing on the dead or living bark, stems, 
and leaves of various plants. 

hys-ter-o-, pref. [Hyster- (2).] 

hys-ter'-o-qele, s. [Pref. liystero-, and Gr. 
Ky\tf (kcle) — a tumour.] 

Surg . : A tumour or hernia of the womb. 

hys'-ter-oid, a. [Eng., Ac. hysteria, and Gr. 
elSos (eulos\ = resemblance.) Resembling 
hysteria : as, a hysteroid disease. ( Dunglison .) 

hys-ter-ol -© gy, s. [Gr. v<rrepo\o y ia ( hus - 
terologia), from vcrrepos (Jivrteros) — last, and 
Aoyos (logos) = a word.] The same as Hvs- 
TERON PROTERON (q.V.). 

hys'-ter-on prtft'-er-on, s. [Gr. varepov 
( husteron ), neut. of varepo* (husieros) = last, 
and nporepov (proteron), neut. of nporepo* 
(proteros) = before others.] 

Rhetoric : 

1. A figure of speech in which that word 
which should properly come last is placed 
first ; as, valet atque vivit = he is well and 
lives. 

2. An inversion of the natural or logical 
Grder ; as by placing the conclusion before the 
premisses, Ac. 

’* How wild 

A hytteron proteron ’b thin, which Nature crosses," 
Beaumont ; pytche, c. 1. a. 85. 

bys-ter'-o-phyte, s. [Pref. hystero and 
Gr. (phuton) = a plant.] 

Rot. : A plant growing on dead or living 
matter ; as a Tungal. 

hys-ter'-o-tome, s. [Pref. hystero’, and Gr. 
Top.rj (fonie) = a cutting.] An instrument Tor 
cutting iuto the womb. 

hys-ter- oto-my, s. [Hysterotome.) 

Surg. : The Ciesareao operation (q.v.). 


h$rs trlq'-I-dso, s. pi. [Lat. hystrix, genlt. 
hystric(is); fera. pi. adj. auff. ’idee.) 

Zool. : A family of Hodcntia having the body 
covered by quills— i.e., long apincs mingled 
with bristly haira. There are four molars on 
each aide io each jaw ; the clavicles are Im- 
perfect. 

hys'-trix, s. [Lat. — Gr. wrrptf (hustrix) = a 
hedgehog.] 

1. Zool. : The typical genus of the family 
Hystricidie (q.v,). Tail not prehensile, //ys- 
trix cristata is the Common Porcupine. [Por- 
cupine.] 

2* Palceont. : The genus is found in the 
Upper Miocene of Europe, and in the Pliocene 
of Europe and America. 

* hythe, s. [Hithe.] 


I. 

I. The ninth letter, aod the third vowel In 
the English alphabet. It has two principal 
sounds : (1) a long sound, as in bind, find, and 
in all words of one syllable ending in e, as in 
fine, wine, Ac. ; (2) a short sound, as in fin, 
bill, fill, &c. Besides these it has also three 
minor sounds : (I) as in dirk, first, Ac. ; (2) 
the French aound, as in intrigue, machine, 
Ac. ; and (3) the consonantal sound of y, 
when followed by a vowel, as in Christian, 
million, Ac. I is uttered with a less opening 
of the mouth than e, the tongue being brought 
back to the palate, and striking the teeth next 
the cheek plate. With a and e, i makes several 
digraphs, as in wail, neigh, field, seize, friend : 
with o it forms a proper diphthong, as in oil. 
A, i, and u are by philologists called the primi- 
tive vowels, and from them all the various 
vowel sounds in the Aryan language have been 
developed. As a prefix, i was used in Middle 
English to represent the A.S. ge, as in iwis = 
gewiss. No true English word ends in i, its 
place as a final vowel being taken by y. I and 
j were formerly regarded as one character, and 
in dictionaries up to a comparatively modern 
date words beginning with these letters were 
classed together. 

I, * Ic, * Ich, * lie, * Uch (posses. * mi, my, 
mine, flat. A obj. me, pi. nom. we, possess, onr, 
oars, dat. & obj. us), pron. [A.S. ic ; cogn, 
with Dut. ik; icel. tk ; Dan. jeg ; Sw .jag; 
Goth, ik; O. II. Ger. ih ; Ger. ich ; Lat. ego ; 
Gr.eyut(ego); Sansc. aham ; Wei. i; Run. ia.] 

1. The nominative case or the first personal 
pronoun of the singular number ; that pro- 
noun by which a speaker or writer denotes 
hiinselL 

2. (v4s a noun) In metaphys. : The conscious 
thinking subject ; the ego. [Ego.] 

* f, exclam. [Aye.] 

f-ac'-chus, 5. [Bacchus.] 

1. Zool. : A genus of Catarrhine monkeys 
occurring in South America. 

2. Palceont : Found fossil in Tertiary or 
Post-Tertiary deposits in South America. 

Macinth, s. [Hyacinth.] 

5. [Lat. wni&us,] An iambus or 

iambic. 

"Far be it from us to decide which of these so-called 
feet the pram inarin.ua considered to lie iambt.”— 
Saturday Review, February 2S, 1883, p. 248. 

i-am' bic, a. A s. [Lat. iambicus, from Gr. 
lapfitKos ( ianibikos ).] [Iambus.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Of or pertaining to the iambus. 

2. Composed of iambics. 

"Our common conversation frequently falls Into 
iambick verse." — Twining : Aristotle ; On Poetry. 

pt. i. F i 7. 

B. As sitfcs/anrive : 

1. (In Pros.) : A Toot consisting of one short 
and one long syllable, or one unaccented and 
one accented. 

2. (Pi.): Verses consisting of iambic feet. 
The iambic metre having been originally, 
according to Aristotle, employed in satirical 
poems, the term iambics came to be used as 
equivalent to a satire or lampoon. 

"Stings, with iambicks, Bupalus his foe." 

Fatvket : Epitaph on Hipponaz. 


* l dm'-bic-al, a. [Eng., Ac. iambic ; -oi.] The 
same as 1 am hic, a. (q.v.). (Meres, in Eng. 
G'aracr, ii. 110.) 

* i-am -bic-al-ly, adv . [Eng .iambical; 4y.] 
In the manner of an iambic or iambics. 

i-am -bics, s. [Iambic, Ik 2.] 

* I-am-bizc, v.t. [Eng. iamb; 4ze.) To 
satirize in iambic verae, to lampoon. 

" Iambick was the measure In which they used t« 
iambite each other."— Twininy ArUtotle ; On Poetry. 
pt. I., §6. 

*i- 3,m-bog'-ra-phcr, s. [Or. lappa* (iambos) 
= an iambus, ami ypatyut (grapho) = to write.] 
A writer of iambic verse. 

i-3.m'-bus, s. [Lat., from Gr. lapjSo? (iamhos).] 
Pros. : A foot consisting of two ayllables, 
of which the first is short or unaccented, and 
the second long or accented. 

f-an'-the, s. [Lat., = a Cretan virgin flgur* 
ing in Ovid (Met. ix.).] [Asteroid, No. 98.] 

i-an'-thi-na, s. [Lat. ianthifue( pi.) = violet- 
coloured garments ; ianthinus = Gr. idvOivo* 
(ianthinos) = violet-coloured : lov (ion) = the 
violet, and dvQo * (anthos) — a flower.] 

Zool.: Violet snail; a genus of molluscs, 
family Haliotidae. The shell is thin, trans- 
lucent, trochiform ; the aperture four-sided; 
the animal with a large head, muzzle-shaped, 
with a tentacle and an eye-pedicel on each 
side, but no Hctual eye. Four species are 
known, all recent, from the Atlantic aod the 
Coral Sea. (S. P. Woodward.) Ianthina fra - 
gilis is found in nearly every aea, and has 
helped to extend the range of other apeciea 
parasitic on its shell. ( Lyell . ) 

l-i£n-tliin'-I-dse, s.pl. [Mod. I>at. ianthinfa); 
Lat. Tern. pi. adj. sutf. -idee.] 

Zool. : A family of Gasteropodous Molluscs, 
now generally merged in Haliotidae. [Ian- 
thina.] 

I-^p'-e-tus, s. [Lat.] 

1. Mythol. : The son of Titan and Term. 

2. Asfron. ; One of the satellites of Saturn 
(q.v.). 

* iasp, s. [Fr. jaspe.) A jasper. 

" The floor# of Mid emenude wm dlghi." 

Spenter : Vision* of bellay , U. 

* i-a-tra-Iip -tic, * i-a^tra-lep'-tic, a. 

[Gr. y iaTpaAafrTitfrj T«\tn 7 (he iatraleiptike 
techne) = the art of a surgeon who practises 
by anointing : larpos (intros) = a physician, 
and aAeiTn-ufos ( aleiptikos ) = connected with 
training, from dAet^w (aleiphd) — to rub, to 
anoint.] 

Med . : Of or belonging to an ancient system 
of therapeutics which aimed at cures hy 
anointing with friction aud other appliances. 

* -ric, * i-St 1 ’-ric-al, «. [Gr. larpiKd* 
(iotrikos), from iarpor (iatros) = a physician.] 
Relating or pertaining to physicians or medi- 
cine. 

I-a-tro-, pref. [Gr. tarpo? (iatros) — a physi- 
cian.] In corap., a physician. 

* iatro-chemlst, 5 . A physician who 
was also a chemist. (Bat ley.) 

iatro mathematician, s. 

Hist. : One of a school of physicians who 
arose in Italy about the middle or the seven- 
teenth century. They attempted to explain 
the mechanism and action of the human body 
on hydraulic and mechanical principles, mak- 
ing use, for the purpose, of mathematical cal- 
culations. Called also mechanicians. 

* iavel, s. [Gavel.] 

lb., adv. [A contraction of ibidem (q.v.). 

I-bcr'-i-an, 5 . [From Iberia, the Latin 
name oi Spain.] 

1. Goe of the original inhabitants of Spain, 
now represented by the Basques. 

2. The language of the Iberians, of which 
the modern Basque is supposed to be the 
representative. 

i-ber'-Is, 5 . [Named from Iberia, Spain, in 
which many of the species grow.] 

Bot. : Candy-tuft ; a genus of cruciferous 
plants, family Thlaspidae. The pouch is emar- 
ginate, the valves keeled and winged, the 
cells one-seeded, the petals unequal. Iberis 
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amara, the Bitter Candy-tuft — a plant with 
white or purplish flowers— Is found, but not 
properly wild, in Oxfordshire aod Berkshire. 

i-ber'-ite, s. [Lat. Iber(ia); Ale (Min.) (q.v.). 1 
[iBKniAN.] 

Min. : Altered iolite, constituting a mineral 
akin to Pinite and Fahlunite. From Montalvan, 
near Toledo, in Spain. 

i'-bex, s. [Lat.] 

Zool. : A wild goat, or rather several species 
of wild goats, the best known of which is the 
Common Ibex (Capra Ibex.) It is the Ibex 
of the ancient Homans, the Steinbock of the 
Germans, and the Bouquctin of the French. 
The adult male is ahout live feet long from 
nose to tail, and two feet eight inches high at 
the shoulder. The horns are flat, with two 
longitudinal ridges at the sides, crossed by 
numerous transverse knots; they are sub- 
vertical, curved backwards, dark in colour. 
Tha hair ia red-brown in summer and gray- 
brown in winter, the beard short and dark, 
the inside of the ears and under part of the 
tail white. The general colour of the female 
is earthy-brown and ashy. The young are 
gray. It inhabits the highest regions of the 
Alps. An analogous species, the C. Pyre- 
naiens , is found oo the Spanish aide of the 
Pyrenees. Three other species are found upon 
the Asiatic, and two more un the Abyesinian 
Rnd Nubian mountains. 

Ib id., adv. IA contraction of Ibidem (q.v.). 

Ib I'-dem, adv. [Lat., properly ibt, with 
demonstrative -dem, aa in idem , tandem , Ac.] 
In the aame place ; moreover. 

Ib -T jau (ail as dfito”), s. [An American word.] 
Ornith.: Nyctibius grandis of Vieillot. The 
Grand Ibijau is found in Guiana, Ac. 

I'-bis, s. [Lat. ibis; Gr. 7/3is (ibis) = the sacred 
ibis. Secdef.) 

Ordinary Language A Zoology : 

1. A genus of Tautalinfe. The bill ia long, 
cylindrical, and arched from the base ; the 
head naked ; the wings broad, ample, the 
second and third quills longest ; the plumage 
metallic. The Sacred Ibis (Ibis religiosa) was 
venerated among the ancient Egyptians, who 
preserved its remains as mummies, and repre- 
sented it upon their monuments. It is about 
the size of a ben, the plumage white, with the 
end of the wing feathers black, the last coverts 
with elongated loose barbs, black with violet 
reflections ; bill and feet black, as is the naked 
part of the head and neck. 1 1 is found through 
Africa. It is the Abou Hannes of Bruce. The 
Scarlet Ibis (I. rubra) is abundant on the 
banks of the Amazon, and in many other 
parts of South America. The Glossy Ibis (/. 
falcinellus) is dark-green above, and reddish- 
brown below ; the whole plumage silky, and 
with a purplish bronze reflection. It is found 
in Europe, Egypt, Asia, and has straggled to 
Britain. It is believed to have been the Black 
Ibis of the ancients. 

2. (PL) : Tantalinae, a sub-family of Ardeid®. 
[Tantalise.] 

I-byc'-ter, s. [Gr. ipvKrqp(ibukter) = one who 
begins a war aoug.] 

Ornith. : A genus of Aquilime. Ibycter 
leucogaster is the Gallinaceous Eagle found in 
South America. 

* 1c, pron. [I.] 

i-ca^ i -na, s. [Sp. icaco = Chrysobalanus 
team, which Icacina resembles.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the order Icaein- 
aceie (q.v.). It consists of three or four shruba 
from Western Africa. 

i-cay l-na^c-ie, i-ca ym'-e-fe, 5 . pi. 

[Mod. Lat. icacin(a) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. eutf. 
•aw, -ere.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Olacacese, sometimes elevated 
Into a distinct order. It consists of Hypogy- 
nous Exogens, of the alliance Berberales. The 
Species ere trees or shrubs, having alternate, 
simple leaves*, without stipules, the flowers, 
which are generally hermaphrodite, being in 
cymes or panicules, each distinctly articulated 
on its pedicel. Calyx small, cup-ahaped, five, 
rarely four, to six toothed, persistent. Corolla 
hypogynous, of live, or more rarely of four, or 
six, petals, sometimes united at the base into 
a short fleshy tube. Stamens equal in num- 


ber to the petals ; ovary five-, three*, or two- 
celled ; ovules two in each cell. Fruit a 
drupe, generally one-celled, one-seeded ; the 
eeed pendulous. Found In the East Indies, 
Africa, South America. Ac. Known genera 
about thirteen ; sj>ccies sixty five or more. 

i-car'-i-an, a. [From Icarus, a mythological 
hero, the son of lhedalus, who, when flying 
on wings from the anger of Minos, mounted 
too high, so that the heat of the sun melted 
tiie wax which cemented bis wings, causing 
him to fall and perish in that part of the 
JEgean Sea, which was called after him. ] Soar- 
ing too high ; rush or adventurous iu flight. 

lye, * yse, Mys, Mis, s . [A.S. is, iss; lcel. 
iss ; Sw. is ; Ban. Us ; Dut. ijs ; Ger. eis. 
Maim believes these to be from a hypothetical 
A.S. root isan ; Goth, eisan = to shine, cogn. 
with. Ger. eUen = iron, and Lat. = braes, 
Copper. Skeat supposes its root Is in is = to 
go swiftly ; cf. San sc. ish = to go, to hasten, 
to fly ; I cel. eisa = to go swiftly.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

I. Water, or more rarely any other liquid, 
congealed by cold. 

1 2. Concreted sugar. (Johnson.) 

3. An ice-cream (q.v.). 

IT To break the ice: [Break, v., B. IL 41(2)]. 

II. Technically : 

1. Chem. A Min. : Water congealed so aa to 
be rendered solid by cold. Dana ranks water 
as a mineral species, and notes that its crystals 
are hexagonal and occur usually in compound 
stellate forms. Ice is transparent owing to 
the close contact of the crystals which com- 
pose it : this makes the individual particles 
so blend as to render the mass optically, ss 
well as mechaoically, continuous. Its specific 
gravity is (PP14. Water freezes at 32° of Falir., 
at zero (0) of Centigrade. Its greatest density 
is at about 40° F., 4° or 5° C., heuce ice floats 
on water. The surface of sheets of water is 
frozen while their mass remains liquid. 

2. Meteor Physical Geog., Geol., Ac. : lee 
exists at all seasons, both on land and on the 
ocean around the Northern and the Southern 
Poles, and in all latitudes on mountain tope ; 
it occurs in winter, in most countries, by the 
freezing of lakes, ponds, streams, Ac. Some 
of the forms in which it is found are ice-fields, 
icebergs, Ac. (q.v.). Its action is the key to 
explain many geological phenomena [Ice-aoe, 
Ac.] In some places, as in Siberia, it has been 
found interstratified with sand, or, ae in New 
South Shetland, with volcanic ash. 

3. Manuf. & Comm. : Ice ia very largely gath- 
ered from the rivers of the Northern Enited 
States, Norway, Ac., and sent to the cities for 
summer use. Its exportation began at Boston, 
ia 1800. Ice-making machines have been much 
perfected of late years, and artificial ice has 
come into extensive use in this country. 

4. Thtrap.: It ie used aa a remedy or palli- 
ative in hernia, haemorrhage, inflammation of 
the brain, Ac, 

U Anchor-ice: [Ground-ice], 

ice-agc, a. 

Geol. : The glacial period (q.v.). 

ice-anchor, s. 

Kaut. : A bent bar whose prong enters a 
hole in the ice ; to the other end a mooring- 
hawser is bent. 

ice-apron, s. [Ice-breaker.] 
ice-beam, s. 

Shi}>-build L : A guard-plank at a ship’s bow 
to fend off ice. 

ice bearer, s. 

Mach : A cryophorus (q.v.). 

ice belt, s. A belt or fringe of ice along 
the shore iu the Arctic regions. 

ice-box, icc chest, s. [Refrioerator.] 
ice-breaker, s. 

1. A starling to protect the upper end of 
a bridge-pier. It presents an inclined edge 
up stream to break a field or cake of floating 
ice, or to sustain the pressure of a gorge of ice. 

2. A pier arranged with reference to the 
current, to prevent access of ice to the vessels 
in a harbour. 

3. An ice-breaker for harbours is a steam- 
vessel provided with means fur opening or 
keeping open a chanuel for ahipa. 


ice brook, s. A frozen stream or brook. 

" A iword of Bp&lu, tbe ice-brook’ » temper ‘ 

. _ Slmketp. UtfuMo, r. %. 

ice-calorimeter, s. 

Mach, : A method of determining specific 
heats by meane of lee. Black's calorimeter 
consists of a block of ice with a cavity in its 
centre, with a cover of ice. The body, whose 
specific heat is to be determined, is raised to 
a certain temperature, and then put in the 
cavity. When the body falls to 32* F. , the freez- 
ing point, it ie wiped clean, as is the caiity 
itself, with a cloth previously weighed. The 
increase of weight in the cloth measures the 
ice converted into water, whence may be de- 
duced the specific heat of the body, the rule 
being that 79’25, or in round numbers 80 
thermal units, are needed to liquefy a pound 
of ice. r 

ice cap, s. 

1. Geol. : The great sheet of land-ice formed 
round the pole io glacial times. (Croll.) 

2. Med . : A bladder filled with pounded ice, 
applied to the head in cases of inflammation 
of the braiu. 

ice-eave, s. [Glaciere.] 

ice-chair, *. A chair on runners to hold 
a lady wbo is pushed along by a skater in the 
rear. 

ice-chisel, s. A socket chisel with a long 
handle, used in cutting holes in ice, either in 
Arctic explorations or rs a Btartiug-poiiit for 
the saw in gathering in for use. 

ice-claw, s. A rope and pair of claws for 
grappliug blocks of ice. 

ice-cold, a. Aa cold as ice; very cold. 

“ And ice-cold grew the night." 

Longfellow : Sir Humphrey Gilbert. 

ice-cream, iced cream, s. A kind of 
confectionery made by congealing cream, pre- 
viously flavoured with various essences Lu a 
vessel surrounded by a freezing mixture. 

t ice-drops, s. pi. 

Bot. ; Processes resembling icicles in form 
and transparency, as iu Mesembryantkemuui 
glaciate. 

icc escape, s. A contrivance for rescuing 
persons from drowning by the breaking of ice. 

ice-fall, s. A mass of ice resembling a 
waterfall in outliue. 

ice-fender, s. A fender or guard used to 
protect a vessel from injury by ice ; an ice- 
beam. 

ice fern, s. A fern-like incrustation of 
ice or hoar-frost produced on window-panea 
by the freezing of the insensible moisture. 
(Tennyson. : Aylmer's Field, 222.) 

ice-field, s. [Ice-plain.] 

ice foot, s. The same as Ice-belt (q.v.). 



ice hill, ice-mountain, s. An iceberg. 

icc-hook, s. A hook used iu landing ice 
and transporting it on ways to a house or bold. 

ice-island, ice-isic, *. A vast body of 
floating ice. 

ice master, s. One who has charge of a 
whaler ou the ice. 

Ice-pack, s. An icefloe (q.v.). 

ice pail, s. A pail containing ice for 
cooling wines, &c., for dinner. 

ice-pitcher, s. A metallic pitcher wilh 
non-couductiog interval between its double 
sides. 

ice-plane, s . A tool for dressiog the 
surfaces of ice-blocks before stowage in bulk. 

ice plough, s. A tool for cutting grooves 
in pond ice, to facilitate its fracture or cleavage 
into square blocks for lauding, transportation, 
and stowage. 

ice-poultice, s . 

Med. : A poultice for application to hernial 
tumours, &c. It is made by filliug a bladder 
with pounded ice. 

ice-safe, s. [Refrigerator.] 

icc-saw, s. A long saw with a weight at 
the lower end (beneath the ice), for cutting 
long kerfs in pond ice, to make a track for 
vessels, or to form long slices of ice. 
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Ice-system, ?. Ice action within a de- 
fined area, or emanating from a local centre. 

" Under Buch circumstances Wales, Scotland, and 
Scandluavia must have had their owu i ce-syntems ." — 
Her. J. Bonney : A b»tract of Proceedings of Geol, Soc. 
e/ London, No. 806, Session 1876-76. 

ice -table, s. A flat level aheet or masa 
of ice. 

Ice-tongs, s. pi. Grasping implements for 
carrying blocks of ice ; or, on a small scale, 
for handling pieces of ice at table. 

ice-water, iced-water, a. 

1. Water fVom melted ice. 

2. Water cooled by ice. 

196, v . t . [Ice, s.] 

1. Lit. : To cover with ice; to convert Into 
Ice : to freeze. 

** Icing the pole." Byron : Child e Harold, lv. 183. 

II. Figuratively : 

2. To cover with concreted sugar; to frost 

2. To chill, to freeze. 

19 e'-berg, s . [Eng. ice, and berg (q.v.).] 

Ord. Lang. & Geol. : A hill of ice which is 
either floating in the ocean or has somewhere 
taken the ground. The genesis of an iceberg 
is generally on the shore ; it exists first as a 
glacier (q.v.), but when this ia its onward 
progress reaches the jelifls and glides down 
them into the ocean, it loses the name of 
glacier and takes that of iceberg. Scorcsby 
eounted 500 of them drifting between lat. 69 ° 
and 70° N. The magnitude of some icebergs 
is very great. Capt. Sir John Ross saw several 
of them together in Baffin's Bay aground in 
water 1,500 feet deep. One seen off the Cape 
of Good Hope was two miles in circumference 
and a hundred and fifty feet high. Others 
were from 250 to 300 feet above the sea. For 
every cubic foot above there must be at least 
eight below. The rotation nf the earth makes 
the icebergs which escape from the North 
Polar regions in proximity to Europe drift 
partly to the westward, and they rarely reach 
Britain, though Cowper has a poem “On the 
Ice-islands seen floating in the German Ocean, 
March 19, 1799." Many impinge upon the 
eastern shores of Iceland; escaping that 
Island they are borne away in the direction of 
the e<ostern shores of America. They do not 
approach the equator nearer than about 40° N. 
and 36® to 30° S. When an iceberg reaches 
a coast and melts, it generates chilling fogs, 
and so reduces the temperature as temporarily 
to deteriorate the climate Df the adjacent laud. 
They carry with them earth, rocks, &e., ob- 
tained when they were in the glacier state. 
These, when the ice melts, fall to the bottom 
of the sea and form moraines. When they 
acrape tlieir way over the bed of the ocean 
they acore the several rocks over which they 
pass. They often transport animals and seeds 
of plants to great distanced. [Boulder for- 
mation, Drift, Glacier.] 

I 9 e'-hlink, s. [Dan. iisblink; Sw. isblink.] 
[Blink.] 

i 9 e'-boat, s. [Eng. ice, and boat.] 

A boat employed for travelling on ice. 

2. A strong boat, driven by steam, and used 
for breaking a passage through ice. 

196 -boilnd, a. [Eng. ice, and 6 ou?id.] 

1. Totally or completely surrounded with 
ice, so as to be incapable of moving : as, an 
icebound vessel. 

2. Fringed or edged with ice, so as to be in- 
accessible to ships. 

" From the ice bound 
Desolate northern hay a." 

Longfellow: Evangeline, 1 2. 

i 9 e'-built, a. [Eng. ice, and built.] 

1. Composed of ice. 

2. Loaded with ice. 

"Where shaggy forma o’er ice-built mountain-? rosm." 

Gray : Progress of Poesy. 

19 ed, pa. par. & a. [Ice, v.] 

A- As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. .4s adjective : 

L Ordinary language : 

1. Converted into or covered with ice; 
frozen ; congealed. 

2. Covered with concreted sugar ; frosted. 

II. Bot. : Cohered with glistening particles 

resembling icicles ; as in Mesembryanthemum 
pi si forme. 


19 e'-floe, s. [Eng. ice, and Jloe.] A sheet of 
ice ; a small ice-field. 

"He rcaohed Uudson’e Bay, where hli ship was 
frozen up among the icc/loes* — Taylor: Words * 
Places (1878), ch. If. 

19 c '-house, s. [Eng. ice, and 7iou,«rc.] A house, 
structure, or repository for the storage of ice 
during warm weather; it is frequently con- 
structed underground, with a drain for carry- 
ing off the wafer of the ice when dissolved. 

19 c land, & a. [Eng. ice, and Zan4.] 

A. vis substantive: 

Geog. : An island in the north-west corner 
of Europe, between lat. 63" 24' and 66 ® 33' N., 
long. 13" 30' to 24® 80' W. 

B. As adj. : Of, belonging to, or in any way 
connected with the place described under A. 

Iceland moss, s. 

Bot . ; Cetraria islandim , fonnerly called 
Lichen islandicus. The thallus, which is olive- 
brown, paler on one side, is erect and tufted, 
laciniated, channelled, and dentato-eiliated ; 
the fertile lacinia very broad, the ahields, 
which are brown, flat, with their border ele- 
vated. It is found in small quantity on the 
ground in exposed places in Scotland. It is 
slightly bitter, as well as mucilaginous. An 
aqueous decoction of it, when cooled, makes a 
thick jelly. It ib used as a tonic, demulcent, 
and nutrient. 

Iceland spar, s. 

Min. : A transparent variety of Calcite. 
Called also Doubly -refracting spar. Prisms of 
it are used for the polarization of light. 

19 c -land-er, s. [Eng. Iceland; -er.] A na- 
tive of Iceland. 

^e-lSnd ic, a. & 3 . [Eng. Iceland; -ic.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Iceland. 

B. Assubst. : The language or literature of 
Iceland ; aometimes called also Old Norse. 
It is the oldest language of the Scandinavian 
group. 

l 9 C'-man, s. [Eng. icc, and man.] 

1. One who is skilful in travelling upon Ice. 

2. One who collects ice for sale ; a dealer 
in ice. 

I 5 e'-man ship, e. [Eng. iceman; - ship .] Skill 
in travelling upon ice or in mountaineering. 

" What I may venture to call icemanship 1b a fine 
art, oulv acquired by much experience .” — Pall U il 
Gazette, June 11, 18SL 

15 c' plain, s. [Eng. ice, and plain.] A plain 
or sheet of ice ; an ice-field. 

I 9 e'-plant, s. [Eng. ice, and plant.] 

Bot.: Mcsembryanthemvm crystallinvvi. It 
is called ice-plant from the many watery pus- 
tules covering its leaves and shining like ice. 
It is a diffusely procumbent herb, with ovate 
alternate leaves, clasping the stem aod axil- 
lary, almost sessile, flowers. It grows on sandy 
seashores at the Cspe of Good Hope, in the 
Canary Islands, and in Greece near Athens. 
There are two varieties, Af. crystallinum and 
M. glaciate ; the latter is that cultivated in 
gardens. The juice is said to he diuretic, and 
has been given in liver complaints. The burnt 
ashes are used by the Spaniards like barilla in 
glass works. Called from its lustre also Dia- 
mond-plant. 

I 9 e'-quake, $. [Eng. ice, and quake.] The 
crash which precedes and gives warning of 
the breaking up of icefloes. 

I 5 e'-spar, s . [Eng. ice , and spar.] 

Min. : The same as Ryacolite or RnYACO- 
lite (q.v,). 

* ich, * iche, prow.. [I.] 

ich dien, phrase. [Ger.] Literally, I 
aerve. The motto of the Prince of Wales, 
originally adopted by the Black Prince, and 
continued to the present day. 

* ich, v.t. [Eke, v.] 

* ich, * iche, prow. ora. [Each.] 

Ich-neu'-mon, s. [Lat. ichneumon, from Gr. 
l\vevfitav (ichneumon) = literally, the tracker; 
hence, ( 1 ) the animal described under 1 , ( 2 ) a 
wasp which hunts spidera (not the modem 
.use of the word by entomologists); from 
cxwnroi ( ichneuo ) = to track or trace out ; 
(ichnos) = a track, a footstep.] 


1. Zool. : Ilerpestes Ichneumon, which ha* 
heen called also //. i’haraonis. Ichneumon 
Pharaonis , and, by Linmeus, Viverra Ichneu- 
mon. It is a chestnut-brown and yellow 
colour, the feet and muzzle black or deep 
chestQut, the tail with a tuft of long hair. It 
is the animal correctly described by the (classic 
writers as devouring the eggs of the crocodile, 
on which account it was a sacred animal among 
the Egyptians. It feeds also on other eggs, 
fowls, plants, &c. It is occasionally domes- 
ticated in Egypt. 

2. Entom. : The typical genua of the family 
Ichneumonidse (q.v.). Liu mens placed under 
it nearly the whole Pupivora ; now it is much 
restricted. 

ichneumon flies, s.pl. [Tchneumonid^.] 

Ichneumon' -I dee, s. pi. [Lat. ichneumon ; 
fern. pi. adj. gulf, -idee.] 

Entom. : Ichneumon-flies, cuckoo-flies ; a 

family Df Hymcnopterous Insects, sub-tribe 
Pupivora of Latreille, now often called En- 
tomopliaga. Once made to contain the whole 
of that tribe, it is now limited to apecica which 
have straight antenna, and the abdomen at- 
tached to the extremity of the metathorax. 
Like other entomophaga, they lay their eggs in 
the bodies or eggs of other insects ; these 
hatching produce larvae whieh devour the egg 
or the animal, whether immature or mature, in 
which they were developed. When a caterpillar 
is attacked, the larvae of the iclmeu moo feed on 
its fat, avoiding all destruction of the alimen- 
tary canal ; the animal is sickly, but is able to 
go into the chrysalis state ; instead, however, 
of a lepidopterous insect emerging, there 
come forth multitudes of small ichneumons. 
Myriads of chrysalides are thus destroyed. 

ich-neu mon'-i-dan, a. & «. [Mod. Lat. 

ichneumonid(te) ; -cin.J 

A, As adj. : Classed under, or in any way 
connected with the iclmeu wonidaj (q.v.). 

B. As substantive : 

Entom. : One of the Ichnenmonldae. 

Ich -neu-mon'-i-des, s. pi. [Lat. ichneumon; 
masc. or fern. pi. adj.' suit, -ides.] 

Entom. : The name given by Swainson to 
one of the five primary tribes into which he 
divides the Hymenoptera. It is nearly iden- 
tical with Latreille’s Pupivora (q.v.), now 
often called Entomophaga (q.v.). 

Ich' mte, 8. [Gr. (feft nos) = a track, a 

footprint ; - ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Paleeont. : A fossil footprint. Iehnite oc- 
curs much more frequently in compos, than 
as a separate word— e.g., ornithtcftmfe = the 
fossil footprint of a bird ; tetrapodicftmfe = 
the fossil foot-printof a saurian or batra chian. 
[Cheirotherium.] 

Ich-no-car -pus, s. [Gr. txvos (ichnos) = a 
trace, a vestige, and Kapn-o? ( karpos ) = fruit.] 

Bet. : A genus of ApDcynacese, tribe Wrighteae. 
Ichnocarpus frutrsccns ia sometimes used in 
India as a substitute for sarsaparilla. 

Ich’ -no-graph, s. [Gr. lx™* (ichnos) = a 
footstep, acd ypa^ta (grapho) = to write, to 
draw.] 

Drawing: A ground-plan ; an orthograph is 
a front elevation, a seenograph a general view. 

Ich-no-graph -Ic, Ich no-graph'-Ic-al, 

a. (Eng. ichnograph ; -ic, - ical. ] Of or per- 
taining to ichnography ; describing or forming 
a ground plan. 

"Penault haa assisted the text with a figure or 
ichnographical plot." — Evelyn : Architecture. 

Ich-nog-ra-phy, s. [Eng. ichnograph; -y .) 

* I. Ord. Lang. : A description Df aucieofc 
works of art, as statuary, &c. 

2. Arch. : A horizontal section of a build- 
ing, &c., showing ita true dimensions a^tord- 
ing to a geometric scale ; a ground-plan. 

" To have a draught of the ground-plot or ichnogra- 
phy of every story in a paper by itself."— Moxon : 
Mechanical Exercises. 

lch'-no-llte, s. [Gr. (ichnos) — a foot- 
print, and Ai'4o? (lithos) = a stone.] 

Geol. if Palteont. : A stone on which an ieh- 
nite or footprint of a fossil animal or bird is 
impressed. 

Ich-no llth o log'-ic-al, Ich no log'-Ic- 

al, a. [Engj. ichnolitholog(y), ichnolog(y) ; 
-icaZ.] Pertaining to or connected, with ichno- 
lithology or ichnology (q.v.). 
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ichnolithology— ichthyosaurus 


Ich-no lithd'-o-gy, a. [Or. Ix™* ( ichnos ) 
= a footprint ; Aiflo? ( lithos ) = a atone, aud 
Aoyo? (logos) = a discourse.) The same as 
Ichnologsy (q.v.). 

Ich-nol-o-gy, a. [Gr. l X v o? ( ichnos ) = a foot* 
print, and A6yo« (legos) = a discourse.) 

Geol. tfr Palceont. : That branch of science 
which classifies and treats of fossil footprints; 
anch phenomena taken collectively. [Foot* 

PRINTS.) 

i chor, s. [Gr. l x J>p (ichor) = juice, the blood 
of the gods.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : A thin watery humour like 
serum ; a watery, acrid discharge from a 
wound, ulcer, Ac. 

“Milk, drawn from moine animals that feed only 
open fleib, will be more apt to turn rancid and nti. 
trefy . . . then it will turn Into an ichor. Artmthnot : 
On Aliments. 

2. Myth. : The ethereal fluid which took tho 
place of blood in the veins of the gods. 

“Of course hi* prr»j»tmtlon was hut ichor. 

Or *ome *ucb other *j» ritual liquor." 

Byron : Vision of Judgment, xiv. 

i- chor-h£e-mi-a, s. [Gr. \ x <I>p (ichor). and 

ol/ia (haima) = b*lood.) 

Pathol. : The same as Pyemia (q.v ). 

* i-chor-ol d-gy, a. [Gr. ! x <ip (ichor) = 
juice, blood of the goda, and Aoyo? (logos) = a 
discourse.) The anatomy of the lymphatic 
and secreting systems. 

•I-chor-ous, *1’ chor-ose, a. [Eng. ichor; 
-cuts, -ose.) Like ichor ; thin, watery, serous. 
“The pus from »n ulcer of the Uver, arrowing thin 
and ichorous, corrode* the vessels.*'— Arbuthnot : On 
Diet, ch. ILL 

Ich-thel -I-dffl, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. ichthd(is); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suflf. -idee.] 

Ichthy. : The Sun-fishes of Jordan, a family 
of Acanthopteri. They are percoid fishes, 
with a single dorsal fin, either continuous or 
deeply divided, with eight to twelve spines ; 
anal fin large with three to nine spines ; body 
oblong, more or lesa elevated, sometimes much 
compressed. Colours usually brilliant, chiefly 
olive green, with apota or shades of blue, 
yellow, orange, or violet. Fresh-water car- 
nivorous fishes, many of which build nests 
which they defend with great courage. Genera 
ibout fifteen, species forty, all American ; most 
abundant in the Mississippi valley. Subfami- 
lies, Micrepterinse, Centrarchinae, and lcbthe- 
lin®. ( Jordan : Vert. Anim. Nor. U. States.) 

Jch the-ll -n», s. pi. [Mod. Lat. ichthel(is); 
Lat. fem. pL adj. sutf. -ince.) 

Ickthy. : A sub family of lchthelidae. They 
have the dorsal fin undivided, notably larger 
than ths anal one. (Jordan.) 

ich'-the-lis, s. [Gr. Ix®v? (ichthus) = a flah, 
and »jAio« (hellos) = the sun.] 

Ichthy. : The typical genus of the sub-family 
Ichtheliuse and the family lehthelidae (q.v.). 
Ichthelis incisor is the Blue Sun-fish, or Copper- 
nosed Bream. Nine others are in the Northern 
States of America. (Jordan.) 

Ich’-thl-dm, s. [Gr. Iy0vs (ichthus) = a fish ; 
(eidos) = form, aud suflf. -in.) 

Chem. : A substance contained in the imma- 
ture eggs of cyprinoid fishes. 

ich thin, ich '-thine, s. [Gr. Ix®v 5 (ichthus) 

= a fish, and suff. -in, -ine (Chem.).] 

Chem. : The azotised constituent of the eggs 
of cartilaginous fishes. It forms homogeneous, 
white, transparent grains, soft to the touch, 
insoluble in water, alcohol, and ether. It 
gives by analysis 50*2 to 51 percent, of carbon ; 
6*7 to 7*8 hydrogen ; 14 7 to 15*8 nitrogen, and 
1 *9 phosphorus (?). ( Hatts.) 

Ich' thu-lin, s. [Gr. ivffifc (ichthus) = a fish ; 
fcAij (hule) = matter, and suflf. -t».) 

Chem . : A strongly albuminous liquid in the 
very young eggs of cyprinoid fishes. It con- 
tains 52*5 to 53 3 per cent, of carbon ; 8 to 8*3 
hydrogen ; 15*2 nitrogen ; 1 sulphur, and 6 
phosphorua It seems to disappear as the 
eggs approach maturity, aud to be replaced by 
albumin. (Ifatfs.) 

5ch-thy-di -na, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. ichthy - 
dt(wni); Lat. lieut. pi. adj. suflf. -ina.) 

Zool. : A family of Rotatoria, founded by 
Eli re n berg. There is no carapace, the rota- 
tory organ is single, not continuous, not lobed 
nor divided at the margin. 


ich thyd-I-um, a. [Mod. Lat. from Gr. 
(ichthxulUm) — a little fish.) 

Zool. : The typical genus of the family 
Ichthydina (q.v.). It is somewhat doubt- 
fully established. 

* Ich'-thy-Ic, a. [Gr. Ix0u* (ichthus) = a 
fish.) Of or pertaining to fishes ; having the 
characteristics of a fish. 

lch'-th^-o-c&L, Ich- thy-o-col'-la, s. [Gr. 

J\0vo*oAAa ( ichtkuokolla ) = Blime ‘from the 
belly of a fish, from tx®vs (ichthus) - a flail, 
and koAAce (kolla) = glue.) Fish-glue ; isin- 
glas ; a glue prepared from the air-bladders of 
certain fishes, particularly of the great sturgeon, 
Aciptnser huso. 

Ich thy o cop'-rus, Ich-th^-6-c8p'-ro- 

llte, a. [Gr. ix^vv (ichthus) = a flah KOffpOS 
(fcopros) = dung, and Ai0o* (lithos) = a atone.) 

Palceont, : A coprolite derived from fishes; 
the excrement of fishes fossilized. 

Ich-thy-o'-do-a, a. pi [Mod. Lat., from Gr. 
ix®* v (ichthus) = a fish, and eZSo? (eidos) = re- 
aemblance.) 

Entom. : A genus of Beetles, family Ceram- 
bycidae. Habitat of the typical apeciea the 
Philippine Islands. (Larousse.) 

loh thy ^ dor'-u-lite, s. [Gr. ix®v? (ichthus) 
= a lish ; &>pv (dorv) = a apear, and Aifloy 
(lithos) — a atone.) 

Palceont. : The apine of a fin. Most ichthyo- 
dorulites are believed to have come from fiahes 
of the order Cestraphori of Owen. They are 
found in the Lias, tne Upper Silurian, Ac. 

Ich thy-og'-ra-phy, a. [Gr. ixflifc ( ichthus ) 
= a fish, and ypd<f>u> ( grapho) = to write.) A 
treatise or discourse on fishes ; a description 
of fishes. 

Ich'-thy old, a. [Gr. Zx®v 9 (ichthus) = a fish, 
and el5o? (eidos) = form.] 

Zool. <£ Palceont. : Resembling fish. Used 
chiefly of reptiles having aome of the charac- 
teristics of fishes. 

Ich-thy dl'-a try, s. [Gr. lx®v* (ichtkus) = 
a fish, and AaTpeia (latreia) — worship.) 

Religions: Fish-worship; the adoration of 
gods partially or entirely fish-shaped. 

** An ichthyolatry connected with Derceto or Mar- 
gates."— Layard. : Nineveh, 1L 466. 

Ich'-thy o-lite, s. [Gr. Ix® 1 *? (ichthus), genit. 
tX®^°s (ichthuas) = a fish, and Ac0o? ( lithos ) = 
atone.) 

Pabront. : Fish remains ; a fossil fiah or 
part of one, or the impression left by one or 
other of these on the rocks. [Fish, II. 2.) 

“The Ludlow rock still remains— i.e., the lowest 
stage In the crust of the globe in which any ichthyo- 
lites have been detected."— JtfurcAijon ; SifuNa, eh. vi. 

ich-thy-o log Ic, Ich-thy-o log'-ic-al, 

a. [Eng. ichthyolog(y) ; -ic, - ical .) of or p*er- 
taining to ichthyology. 

lCh-thy-dl'-o-glst, s. [Eng. ichthyolog(y) ; 

* ist .) One versed or learned in ichthyology. 

Ich -thy-ol o -gy, * Ic thy-ol -o-gy, s. 

[Gr. ix®v? (ichthus) = a fish, and Aoyoy (logos) = 
a discourse.) 

Nat. Science: The science which treats of 
fishes. Aristotle (b.c. 384-322) described 
fishes as well as other animals in his Natural 
History. Belon in 1553, Rondelet in 1554 and 
1555, Salviani (1554-1558), Willoughby (1635 
-1672), John Ray (162S-1705), all made im- 
portant contributions to Ichthyology. Artedi 
(1705-1735) was the precursor of Llnnseus 
(1707-1778). Cuvier's Histoire Naturelle de 
Poissons was issued between 1828 aud 1849; 
Agassiz’s various papers and publications on 
Ichthyology between 1829 and 1844 ; Yarrell’s 
History of British Fishes in 1S35 and 1836. 
[Fish.] 

4 ich'-thy-o , s. { Gr. i x ®vs (ichthus) 

a fish, and pavrfta (vianteia) = prophecy, 
divination.] Divination by the inspection of 
the heads or entrails of fish. 

Ich-thy-o-mor'-pha, s pi. [Gr. lxW s 
(ickthxis)= a fish, and p.op<f>r) (morphe)— form.) 

Zool. : Owen’s name for the Urodela, or 
Tailed Amphibians. 

ich thy-6-mor[-phic, a. [Gr. I\ev? (ichthus) 

— a fish; floppy (moxpke) = form, shape, and 
Eng. stiff, -ic.] Formed in all or some respects 
like a fish. 


Ich thjr-o-myz'-on, *. [Gr. l x 9vs (ichihu* 
= a nah, and fxv^au) (m»tza6)= to auck.) 

Ichthy. : A genus of Petromyzontidse (Lam- 
preys). Ichtkyomyzon argenteus is the Silvery 
Lamprey. It occurs In the great American 
lakes, Ac. (Jordan: Vert. Anim. Nor . Unit. 
States.) 

Ich-th^-o-p&t'-o-Iite, s. [Gr. l x Ms (ichthus) 
= a fish ; Trdroy (patoa) = a beaten war, and 
Ai0os (lithos) = a atone.] 

Palezont. : A fossil track auppoaed to have 
been left by the pectoral flna of flshea moving 
over wet ailt, sand, Ac. 

Ich thjr oph'-a-gist, s. rEng. ichthyoph* • 
g(y); -wf.J One who eats or lives upon flah. 

ich - th^ - 5ph'- a - gous, a. [Eng. ichthy - 
°pluig(y ) ; -ows.) Eating or living upon fish. 
(De Q ninety : Aulog. Sketches, i. 78.) 

Ich thy~oph'-a : gy, s. [Gr. ix®v? ( ichthus ) = 
a fish, and <f>ay*iv ( phogein ) = to eat.] Th© 
practice or habit of eating fish ; fish-diet. 

Ich- thy- oph~ thill' mite, a. [Gr. ix®w? 

(ichthus) = a fish, and 6<#>0aA/ad? (ophthalmos) 
= an eye.] 

Min. : A variety of Apophyllite. 

Ich th$r - oph'- thl - ra, ». pi. [Gr. lx®v* 

(ichthus), genit. ix®v°« ( ichthuos ) = a fish, and 
<}>9tip (phtheir) =r a louse.) 

Zool : An order of Cruatacea, anb-clasa 
Epizoa. The apeciea, which when adult are 
parasitic on the akin, eyea, or gills of fishes, 
has rudimentary limbs, a suctorial mouth, 
and in the female external ovisaca. The larva 
is locomotive. 


ich-thy-ops'-I-da, s. pi. [Gr. l x e^ (ichthus) 
— a fish, and oxf/ic (opsis) = an appearance.) 

Zool. : A primary division of the Vertebra ted 
Sub-kingdom. They have temporary or per- 
manent branchise, nucleated blood corpuscles, 
but no amnion or allantois. The division 
conteina two classes. Fishes and Amphibia. 
Called also Branchiate Vertebrata. 

Ich thy-tfp-ter-ylf-i-i, ich thy 8p-ter- 

yg / -l-a, a. pi. [Gr. iY0v* (ichthus), genit 
tX 6v <x (ichthuos) = a fish ; mrpv^ (pterux), 
genit. nrepvyoc ( pterugos ) = a wing, a fin, aud 
Lat. mas. pi. suff. -it, or neut. -ia.] 

Palceont.: In Prof. Owen’s classification the 
third order of the class Reptilia, or Reptilea. 
(Prof. Owen: Palaeontology , 1860.) 

Ich-th$r-or'-ni d», s. pi. [Mod. Lat. ichthy- 
orn(is); Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 
Palceont.: A family of fossil birds. 

Ich-thy or'-nla, s. [Gr. t*x0vy (ichthus), and 
opu? (cm is) = a bird.) 

Palceont. : A genna of fossil birds, order 
Odontotorm®. Tliey had teeth sunk in dis- 
tinct sockets. The vertebra were all bicon- 
cave. Ichthyornis dispar , a carnivorous and 
probably aquatiebird, w aa from the Cretaceous 
rocks of North America. 


* Ich - thy - o - sar 7 - co - lite, s. [Gr. ix &rk 

(ichthus) = a fish ; odpt (sarx), genit. oapKoc 
(sarkos) = flesh, and Atflov (lithos) — a atone.) 

Zool. : The name given by Desmarest to 
Caprinella, a genas of Hippuritidae, from its 
resemblance to the flabby muscles of fishes. 


ich'-thy-o-saur, s. [Ichthyosaurus.) 

Palceont. : Any species of the genus Ichthyo- 
sanrus (q.v.). 


“To h(»ve breathed air like the 
LytU: Elem. qf Geol. (ed. 1871), p. S38. 


ichthyotaurf — 


Ich thy-6-san -ri-a, s. pi. [Ichthyosaurus.) 

Palceont. : An order of fossil reptiles. The 
teeth are lodged in grooves of the premaxillae, 
the maxillae, and the mandibles, not in dis- 
tinct sockets. The fangs are deeply folded, 
the limbs are converted into paddles. The 
centra of the vertebra are short, broad, and 
biconcave. (Huxley.) 


Ich thy-o-sau'-ri-dfe, a. pi. [Mod Lat. 

ichthyosaurus) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.) 

Palceont. : The typical family of the order 
Ichthyosauria (q.v.) 


Ich thy o- sau -rus, a. (Gr. ix®vs (ichthus) 
genit. Ix®vo? ( ichthuos ) = a fish, and oovpa 
(saura), oavpoc (sauros) a lizard.) 

Palceont. : Ichthyosaur; fish -lizard; the 


fttc, fttt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t, 
°r» wore. wolf, work, whd, s6n; muto, cub, ciire, ynlte, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, fe, co = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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typical genua of the order Ichthyoaanria. It 
consists of gigantic fossil marine reptiles, 
with jaws which show them to have been car- 
nivorous ; snd the half-digested remains of 
fishes and reptiles, even of their own specica, 
found within their skeleton ia a proof of the 
nature of their food. Their vertebra were fish- 
like. their paddles like those of a porpoise or a 
whale, aud their long powerful tail a propeller 
which enabled them to dart with great rapidity 
through the water. The genus extended from 
the Trias of Germany to the White Chalk of 
England. One of the earliest and best known 
apecies waa Ichthyosaurus communis of Cony- 
beare. 1 1 ia from the Liaa. I. platyodon also 
from the Lias at Lvnie Regis, muat have been 
more than twenty- four feet long. 

ich-thy-d’-sis, a, [Gr. (ichtkus) = a fish, 
aud suff. -o sis.] 

Pathol. : Fiah-akin disease, characterized by 
the development on the skin of thick, hard, 
dry, imbricated scales of a dirty gray colour. 
There is no pain, heat, or itching. It is aaid 
to be a congenital disease and lasts through 
lifa. Oiling the akin (dugong oil being per- 
haps best), to keep itaupple, is the only remedy 
of Importance, with attention to the geueral 
health. 

♦Ich-thy-ot’-o-mist, s. [Eng. ichthyotom(y); 
-isC) One who anatomizes or dissects fishes. 

• ich-thy-ot'-o-my, s. [Gr. Ix#* (ichtkus) 
= a fish, and TOjurj (tome) =. a cutting; repew 
(temno) = to cut.] The dissection of fishes. 

Ich'-thys, a. [Gr. = a flah.] A word found on 
many articles, as rings, seals, tomhstooes, 
Ac., belonging to the early yeara of Chris- 
tianity. It ia supposed to have had a mystical 
meaning, from the fact that the several cha- 
racters are the initial letters of the Greek 
words *I»j< 7 ous Xpioros, ©coy ’Yio?, 2u>T/jp 
(Ivsqus Christos , Theou Huios, Soter) = Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, the Saviour. 

s. [The native name of the plant.] 

Bat. : AgenuaofAmyrids, family Buraerid*. 
It consists chiefly of tall treea with balsamic 
or resinous juice, uuequally pinnate or ternate 
leaves, and racemes or heads of small whitish 
or greenish flowers. About twenty species are 
known, mostly from the warmer parts of Ame- 
rica. Idea guianensis furnishes incense-wood, 

I. Icicariba, part of the American Elemi ; I. 
Carana, the American Balm of Gilead ; I. Ara - 
c ouchini, the Balsam of Acouchi ; J. a mbrosiaca, 
the Resin of Coumia; and I. altissima, the 
Curana, Samaria, Acuyari, Mara, orCedarwood 
of Guiana. 

I 9 -l-cle, * Is-e-chel, * 1 -sl-kel, * i-se~ 
yokel, * is-y-kle, *ys-e-kel, s. [A.S. 

tsgicel , from is = ice, and gicel — a small piece 
of ice ; cogo. with Icel. iss = ice, jokull = an 
icicle ; Low Ger. is-hekel.) [Ickle.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A hanging, conical point of 
ice, formed by the freezing of water, Ac., as 
it flows or drops down from something. 

** He knew no more 0 1 fear than one who dwells 
Beneath the tropics knows of icicles." 

Moore : Veiled Prophet of Khorassan. 

2. Her. : A charge of tha same shape a a a 
drop in the hearing called guttee, but reversed. 

If'-I-ljT, adv. [Eng. icy ; -ly.] In an icy, cold, 
or frigid manner ; very coldly. 

lf-i-ness, s. [Eng. icy: -ness.) The quality 
or state of being icy ; colduess. 

19 -Ing, I 9 e'-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Ice, v.) 

A. & B, As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : A coating or covering of con- 
creted sugar. 

"The splendid teeing ot an immense historic plum- 
cake.” — Warton: Uut. Eng. Poetry, vol. iii., § S3. 

Ic'-ker, $. [A.S. (Northumb.) c7igr=au ear 

of corn ; O. H. Gcr. <*7ur.] An ear of corn. 
(Scotch.) 

Ic -kle, s. [A.S. gicel = & small piece cf Ice.] 
An icicle (q.v.). 

“ Be she fire, or be she ickle." 

Cotton : Joys of Marriage (1689). 

• l'-con, 5 . [Gr. diKtuv (eikon) = an image.) 
An image, a picture, a representation. 

"Many Netherl&nders, whose names and icons are 
published.”— UakewUl: On Providence. 

• l-con -ic-ai, a. [Eng. icon . ; -ical.) Per- 
taining or relating to figures or pictures ; con- 
sisting of figures or pictures. 


* l-con 15 m, a. [Eng. icon; -ism.) A figure; 
a representation. 

l-con'-d clafjim, a. [Gr. «IkJ>v (eikon), genit. 
etKovoy (eikonos) = a figure, a picture, and 
icAdo-fta (klasma) — a thing broken ; xAdw ( klao ) 
= to hreak.] 

1. Lit. : The act of breaking or destroying 
images, as idola, Ac. The word ia usually 
confined to the movement in the Eastern 
Church, but it is sometimes employed as in 
the example. 

"Chapels and church-towers, still supreme la their 
beauty fit spite of the rigid iconoclatm of the sixteeath 
century.''— J. S. Brewer : English Studies, p. 107. 

2. Fig. : Tlia act of destroying or exposing 
shams, delusions, Ac. ; an attack upon & 
cherished belief. 

I-eon'-o-cl&st, s . [Or. eitecor (eikon), genit. 
eixo^oy (eikonos) = an image, aud KAda-nj? 
(klastes) = one who breaks or destroys ; *Aau> 
(klao) = to break or destroy ; Fr. iconoclaste.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : One who breaks or destroys Images, 
as of idols, Ac. ; one who is strongly opposed 
to the worship of images. 

2. Fig. : One who destroys or exposes ahams, 
delusions, Ac. ; one who attacks cherished 
beliefs. 

II. Ch. Hist. : A party or faction in the 
Eastern Church, in the eighth century, who 
supported the Emperor Leo, the Isaurian, 
in his violent coutest against image-worship 
(q.v.), and broke images where they had the 
power. 

’"A council of iconocEuts was held, 1 q which the 
Adoratlou and the use of images was condemned.'— 
Jortin : Eccles. Mist. (an. 741). 

I-Con-o-clAst - 1 C, a. ^Eng. iconoclast ; -fc.) 
Of or pertaining to iconoclasm or iconoclasts. 
(Lit. £ Jig.) 

" The Jewish ead Moslem iconoclastic mind thinks 
ancient statues meu transformed by enchantment or 
Judgment.”— Tglor : Early Hut. Mankind, ch, vl. 

i-con- 6 -grAph -ic, a. [Eng. iconograph(y ) ; 

-ic.) 

1. Pertaining or "elating to iconography. 

2. Representing by means of diagrams or 
pictures. 

I - COn - Og'- 1*3. - phy, 5 . [Gr. eiKopoypa<l>ia 
(eikonographia), from cocdm (eikon) — an linage, 
and ypd<f>tn (grapho) = to write, to describe.] 
That branch of science which treats of ancient 
art as represented by pictures, statues, busta, 
engravings on gems or metals, Ac. 

" An eye acquainted w ith Easter Inland iconography 
would at once detect Herromas.” — Journ. Anthrop. 
Inst., iii. 37 L 

* l-con-dl-a-ter, s. [Gr. <iaw^(aTon), genit. 
etaow (eikonos) = an image, and Aarpruio 
(latreuo) — to serve, to worship.] One who 
worships images. 

* l-con-dl'-a-try, s. [Tconolater.] The act 
or practice of worshipping images ; adoration 
of images. 

* I-con-ol'-o-gy, s. [Gr. ci*uiV (etfccm), genit. 
e'tKovos (eikonos) = an image, and Aoyos (logos) 
= a discourse.] 

1 . A description of images, pictures, statues, 
Ac. 

2. The doctrine of images or emblematical 
representations. 

i-con-oph -H-ist, s. [Gr. dkutr (eikon) = an 
image ; <£iA€u> (phile 0 ) = to love, and Eng. sutf. 
-isf.] A connoisseur of pictures or gems ; 
a collector or judge of prints. 

" There are few iconophilists whose critlcLsm on an 
early priut of the Northern school we would more 
willingly accept."— Saturday Eeview, Mercb 29, 1884, 
p. 419. 

i-con-om'-a-chy. s. [Gr. elawy (eikon) — an 
image, and /xaxv (mache) — tvrangling.] A 
war against images ; opposition to the use of 
pictures or images as objects of worship or 
aids to adoration. 

*1 con -om -ic-al, a. [Gr. dKord^axo? 
(eikonomachos), from* eocuiu (eikon), genit. eixoyoy 
(eikonos) — an image, and ( machc ) — a 

battle.] Opposed to the use of pictures or 
images. 

“We Itthould be too imnomical to question the plc- 
turea of the wiuds." — Browne : Vulgar Errours. hk. v., 
ch. xzl. 

l-cos-a-he draL, a. [Gr. eiicoo-i (eikosi) — 
twenty, ami efipa ( hedra ) = a seat, a base.] 
Having twenty equal triangular sides. 


i cos-a he' dron, * i-cos-a-e’-dr6n, a 

[IcOSAllKnRAL.] 

Geometry : 

1. A solid figure having twenty equal aides. 

2. A regular solid, consisting of twenty tri- 
angular pyramids, whose vertices meet In tha 
centre of a sphere supposed to circumscribe 
it, and therefore having their heights and bases 
eqnaL 

t i-cos~3,n'-dcr, s. [Icobandhia.] 

Hot. : A piant of the class Icosandria. 

I-cos-3.n *drl-a, a. [Gr. «*o<rc (eikosi) = 
twenty, and atajp (aner), genit. aydpdy (andrrn) 
— a male.] 

Bot, : The twelfth class in Lin tire us‘s arti- 
ficial system. It consisted of plants having 
twenty or more stamens inserted into the 
calyx. He divided it into five orders : Mono- 
gyuia.Digynia, Trigynia, Pentagyuia,aud Poly- 
gynia (q.v.). 

l-cos-an'-drous, i - cos in’- dri - an, a. 

[Eng., Ac. icosand r(ia) ; -ous, -ictn.) Having 
twenty perigynous stamens ; of or belonging 
to the Icoaaudria. 

* lcrc, s. [Etym. doubtful.] “Anicre ia ten 

bars." Camden, margin in Joe.) (Hol- 

land : Camden, p. 361.) 

lC-tcr'-I-a, s. [Lat. icterus = Gr. Iicrepoy (ikteros) 
= (1) the jaundice, (2) a yellowish-green bird, 
by looking at which a jaundiced person was 
cured, but the bird died. (Pliny: H. N. t 
xxx. 11.)] 

Omith. : A genus of birds placed by Swain- 
son under his sub- family Brachypodiae (Short- 
footed Thrushes), and by Jordan doubtfully 
under the Sylvicolidfe (Warblers). The bill ia 
shorter than the head, and has a broad base ; 
the culmen elevated and arched : both man- 
dibles entire; the wings and taila rounded; 
the middle toe very long. Icteria virens, or 
viridis (I. polyglotta of Wilson), the Yellow- 
breasted Clmt, ia found in the United States, 
and is described by Jordan as a quaint, loud 
songster. It has great powers of imitating 
the sounds which it hears. 

* ic- ter' -ic, a. & s. [Lat. icterus, from icterus 
= jaundice ; Fr. icterique.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. Affected with or suffering from jaundice. 

2. Good against jaundice. 

B. As subst. : A remedy for the jaundice. 

* ic-ter'-ic-al, a. [Eng. icteric ; -o7.J The 
same as Icteric (q.v.). 

“ Our linden tamliugs being like tcterical eyea."— 
Bishop Taylor: Qreat Exemplar, pt. ii., } 12. 

lC-ter'-i-dse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. icter(us) ; Lat. 
fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Omith. : Orioles ; a family of Passeres, In- 
sessorial Birds. The bill has the commissure 
augulated, as in the Fringillidae, but usually 
lengthened, with no notch ; the primaries 
nine ; the legs stoat ; the plumage usually 
brilliant; the notes sharp, often melodious, 
in other cases harsh. Sub-families three : 
Agelainae, Icterinse, and Quiscalin®. About 
twenty genera and a hundred species are 
known, all American. (Jordan, 1870.) 

lC-ter-i -nge, a. pi. [Mod. Lat. icter(ns); Lati 
fem. pi. adj. auff. -ince.] 

Omith. : llangnests ; the typical sub-family 
of tha family Icteridie (q.v.). 

* ic ter-i'-tlous, * lc-ter -I tous, a. [Ic- 
terus.] Having a colour resembling that of 
the akin when affected with jaundice ; yellow. 

* lC-ter-Old, a. [Gr. LATcpoy (ikteros) = the 
jaundice, ami eI<5o? (eidos) = appearance.] Yel- 
low, as if jaundiced. 

lC'-ter-us, s. [Lat.] [Icteria.] 

1. Omith, : American Oriole, the typical 
genus of the sub-family Icterimv, and the 
family Icteridae (q.v.). Icterus Baltimore is 
the Baltimore Oriole (q.v.), and /. spurius , 
the Orchard Oriole uf America. 

* 2. Path. : Jaundice. 

3. Bot. : A morbid condition of the leaves 
of plants, as of wheat, the vine, Ac., making 
them become yellow. It is different from chlor- 
osis, which is more a constitutional malady. 

* lo thy-dl'-d-gist, s, [Ichthyologist.] 


boil, b<^; pout, cat, fell, chorus, fhin, bench; go, gem; thin, this, sin, as; expeot, Xenophon, exist, ph = £ 

-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun; tion, §ion = zliun. -tious, -clous, -sious - shus. -hie, -die, Ac! = bel, dfL 
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ictic— idel 


* Ic'-tlc, a. [Lat. ictus = & Iilow.] Smldea, 
sharp, abrupt, as if produced by a blow. 

ic'-ti-degb s. [Gr. Lens (iktts) =s a weasel, and 

. eI6o« (eidcs) — form.] 

Zool. : The oamc given by Valenciennes to 
the Viverriue genus, chilled by Cuvier, Para- 
doxnrus, and by Temminck, Arctitis, It con* 
tains the Benturongs of India. 

Ic-tin'-i-a, S. [Gr. iktIvos (iktinos) = a kite, 
a hen-harrier.} 

Ornith. : Blue kite, a genus of Faleonuke, 
sub-tamily Milvime. Ictinui subccvr uleus , or 
mississipensis , is the Mississippi kite. 

Ic-ti ther' 1 um, s. [Gr. Lens (iktls) = a 
weasel, and Ogptov ( thcrion ) = a wild animal.] 

Palteont . : A genus of Viverridse with aflhii- 
ties to the Hyauiiihe. l''rom the Upper Mio- 
cene of Greece. 

10-tus, 3. [Lat.] 

1. A blow, a stroke: as, ictus solis =tmn- 
stroke. 

2. Cadence, emphasis ; stress on an accented 
syllable. 

i9'-y» a - [Eng. i<tc); -y.) 

1. Lit. : Pertaining to, consisting of, or of 
the nature of ice ; like ice ; frozen. 

" Wheu uioat the icy cold hiul chained up all the deep.* 
Imiyton ; Poly-Olbion, a. la. 

2. Fig. : Cold ; frigid ; cool ; lacking in 
warmth ; chilling. 

** If be be leaden, icy. cold, unwilling, 

Be thou »o too.*' bhakesp. : Hit hard III., lit. L 

Icy cold, n. As cold as ice ; very cold. 
{Longfellow : Children of the Lord’s Supper.) 

Icy pearled, a. Studded or covered with 
beads or spangles of ice. ( Milton : Death of a 
Fair Infant.) 

id,, adv. A contraction for idem (q. v.). 

I’d. A contraction for I would. 

I- dee -an, a. [Lat Ida>us.] Of or pertaining 
to Mount Ida, in Crete. 

“The ivy aud Idosan vine.'* 

Scott . Lady of the I<ake, L 26. 

tf-da-li-a* s. [Tdalian,] 

Zool. : A genus of gasteropodous molluscs, 
family Doridw. They have no shells. The 
animal is broadly oblong, the tentacles clavate 
or liaear. Fourteen species known, all recent, 
four of them from Britain. 

I-da'-li-an, a. [See def.] Of or pertaining to 
Idaliumja town in Cyprus, sacred to Venus, 
who was thence sometimes called Idalia ; per- 
taining to Venus. 

“Idalian Aphrodite.* Tennyson: (Etione, 170. 

lde, $. (Etym. doubtful.] A fish of the carp 
family, Leuciscus hlus . It is found in Den- 
mark, Swedeu, Russia, and very rarely in the 
British seas. 

-ide, suf. [Lat. -Wes, from Gr. elSo? (eidos) = 
form (?).] 

Chem. : A termination indicative nf combina- 
tion. It enters into the words oxide, fluoric/e, 
chloritfc, &c. 

t-de’-a, s. [Lst., from Gr. \8ea {idea) = the 
look or semblance of a tiling ; iSeiy (idein) = 
to see ; Fr. idee ; Ital. & Sp. idea. The word, 
when first introduced into English, was so 
manifestly a Latin word, that it received the 
pi. idea}.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : A mental image, form, or re- 
presentation of anything. 

TI In popular language idea is used as a 
synonym for opinion, belief, purpose, or in- 
tention ; snd in the example it lias the sense 
Of mental powers. 

" To teach the young idea how to shoot. " 

Thomson : Spring, 11. 

II. Philos. : The word idea lias been taken 
in very maay and very different senses, the 
bistory of which would be a history of philo- 
sophy. The idea of Plato (a.c. 429-347) is the 
pure archetypal essence in which things sub- 
sumed under the same concept participate ; 
Aristotle (a.c. 3S4-322) taught that though the 
One, apart from and beside the many, does not 
exist, none the less must a unity be assumed 
as (objectively) present in the many : and the 
Stoics (Zeno, circ. a.c. 355-203) maintained 
the doctrines of subjective concepts formed 
through abstraction. Philo, who flourished 


about the middle of the first century, trans- 
formed the Platonic ideas into divine thoughts, 
having their seat in the Logos, and says. 
“This is the doctrine of Moses, not mine. 
According to Plutarch of Clueronea (towards 
the end of the first century), tho ideas were 
intermediate between God and the world ; they 
were the pattern and God the etticient cause. 
For Plotinus (203-270) the primordial essence 
was elevated above the Platonic ideas, which 
were emanations from the One. St. Thomas 
of Aquin (1227-1274), recognizes a form in 
which the universal exists before things— viz.* 
as ideas in the divine mind. For Descartes 
(1590-1050), “ideas are the forms of tilings 
received into the soul for Spinoza (1632- 
1077), tho “ concepts formed by the mind as a 
thinking thing;" and Locke (1032-1704) snys, 
“whatsoever the mind perceives in itself, or 
is the immediate object of perception, thought, 
or understanding, that 1 wall an idea." In the 
philosophy of Leibnitz (1040-1710) ideas are 
the active forces of his monads ; Berkeley 
(1084-1753) used the word as equivalent to 
phenomenon; Hume (1711-1770) defines ideas 
as “copies of perceptions," and Condillac 
1715-1780) as “ mental representations of ol>- 
eets of apprehension.” Kant (1724-1 S04) gives 
the name of ideas to those “ necessary con- 
ceptions of the reason for which no corre- 
sponding real objects can be given in the 
sphere of the senses.” According to Erasmus 
Darwin (1731-1802), an idea is a “ contraction, 
or motion, or configuration of the fibres which 
constitute the immediate organs of sense.” 
Roiiiaguosi (1761-1835) rejects the notion that 
ideas are only transformed sensations, he re- 
cognises in the mind a specific logical sense, 
to which he attributes the formation of uni- 
versal ideas and ideal synthesis. [For the 
views of Fichte, Schilling, snd Ilegel, bee 
Idealism.] Janies Mill (1773-1830) calls ideas 
“ what remain after sensation has gone," and 
Ilerbart (1776-1S41) “typical conceptions.” 
Schopenhauer (1788-1806) posits as interme- 
diate between the Universal Will and the in- 
dividual in which it appears, various ideas as 
real species forming stages iu the objectifica- 
tion of the Will. In English philosophical 
writings of the present day, idea has been re- 
placed by, or is used as an equivalent of, con- 
cept (q.v.). 

i-de'-al, * i de'-all, a. & s. [Fr. ideal, from 
Lat. ideal is, from* idea.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Existing in idea; intellectual; mental; 
not perceived by the senses. 

“ A hreast that needed not ideal woe." 

Byron : Lara, i. 14. 

2. Existing in fancy or imagination only ; 
■visionary; not real ; fanciful. 

" Thence on th* ideal kingdom swift aha turns 
Her eye." Thornton: Summer, 1,780. 

3. Reaching aa imaginary model or staodard 
of perfection. 

** Ideal beauty, that fin© name. ’ 

Byron: Beppo, xiit 

4. Considering the world of sease as com- 
posed merely of ideas existing in the mind ; 
as, the ideal theory of philosophy. 

" A relio of the old ideal system."— Sfewart .* Phil. 
Estayt, eaa. 4. 

B. As subst. : An imaginary model or stand- 
ard of perfection or excellence. 

" He worships your ideal * 

I’ennyion : Princess, IL 88. 

Ideal realism, s. 

Phil. : The teachings of an eclectic branch 
of the Kantian school, who attempted to build 
up a harmonious system without sacrificing 
Kant's realistic postulates to his idealistic 
teachings, or conversely giving up the latter 
in favour of the former. Schleiermaclier, Ul- 
rici, and Trend elenbnrg were of this section 
of Kantists. 

" Others . . . sought to effect the harmonious union 
of the idealistic aiul'realistic elements in a doctrine oi 
Ideal-realism .'’ — Ceberwcg : Hist. Phdos., ii. 1S6. 

*l-de -a-less,a. [Eng. idea; -less.] Destitute 
of ideas. 

l-de-al-i^-a-tioa, s. [Idealization.] 
l-de-al-ise, v.t. & i. [Idealize.] 
l-de'-al-ism, s. [Eng. ideal; -ism; Fr. idea- 
lisme; Ger. idealismus.] 

Philos. : The name given to certain systems 
which deny the individual existence of object 
apart from subject, or of both apart from God 
nr the Absolute. (Larousse.) Idealism denies 
the existence of bodies, holding that their 


appearances are merely Ideas [perceptions] of 
the eogitant subjeet. Subjective idealism 
teaches that these ideas sre produced by the 
mind ; objective idealism that Gnd is their 
author. To these two hypotheses all idealism 
may be reduced (Ton^tor^i; I tut. Phil., De 
Corp.). Zeno of Elea, in classic times, antici- 
pated modem idealism. The teaching of Zeno 
underwent many changes, till it appeared ia 
the modified idealism of Plato, winch was it- 
self, in course of time, repeatedly added to nr 
diminished. Berkeley [Immatbuialism) de- 
veloping Locke, Descartes, Kpinoza, and Leib- 
nitz did much to revive idealism. Kant has 
been claimed as an idealist— Franck (Diet, ties 
(Sciences (1875), 757a) makes Kant’s ulculL-me 
subject if oue of the three divisions to which 
lie refers all modifications of Ideal philosophy; 
but Lewes (Hist. Philos ., ii. 543) says Kant 
“ never overlooks the distinction between the 
phenomena which the mind fashions, and the 
nomnena which it only postulates.” Fichte, 
Schclling, and Hegel are the founders of the 
great scliools of German Idealism, called re- 
spectively, Subjective, Objective, and Abso- 
lute. For Fichte the object has no real exist- 
ence, but is dependent upon the subject ; the 
non- Ego is the product of the Ego (the human 
soul). For Selielliog object ami subject are 
equally real, and equally manifestations «>f 
the Ego (in his system the Absolute, the Sub- 
stance of Spinoza). Hegel’s only reality id. 
this ease is the relation between the Ego and 
noo-Ego. [Hegelianism.] 

i dc’-al 1st, 5. [Eng. ideal ; -ist.] 

1. A supporter of the doctrine of idealism. 

•* Berkeley was sincerely and bona fide au idealist.” 
— Stewart : Phllotoph. Euuyt, No. iv.. cb. L 

2. One who indulges in flights of faacy o- 
imagination. (Annandale.) 

i-de-al-ist'-ic, a. [Eng. idealist ; -tc.] Per- 
taining or relating to idealism or the idealists 

i-dc-al-l-ty, s. [Eng. ideal; Aty .] 

1. The quality, state or condition of being 
ideal. 

2. Capacity to form ideals of beanty and 
perfection. 

i-de-al-Iz-a-tlon,s. [Eng.idmZu(r); - ation.\ 
The act of forming an idea, or of makiug ideal. 

-al-ize, v.t. & i. [Eng. ideal ; Ase.] 

A* Trans. : To make ideal ; to embody or 
represent ill an ideal form ; to give form to 
in accordance with a preconceived ideal. 

B. Intrans. : To form ideals. 

1 -de -al-Iz-er, $. [Eng. idealise); -er.] One 
who idealizes ; an idealist. 

l-de'-al-ly, adv. [Eng. ideal ; - ly .] la an 
ideal ’manner; by means of ideas ; intellectu- 
ally, mentally. 

" A transmission in road© materially from soms 
parts, aud ideally from every oue."— Browne : Vulgar 
Errouri, bk. ill., ch. nc. 

l-de-a-log'-ic, a. [Eng. idealog(ue); -ic.] 
Of of pertaining to an. idealogue or his theories 
or ideas. 

•'That species of idealogic compo«ition which came 
least into collision with the prineii les of imperial- 
ism. ' — Chamber^ Encyc. {Annandale.\ 

* l-de -al-6guo, s. [Eng. ideal; stiff, -ague, 
as iu demagogue , &c.] An idealizer, a theorist, 
a dreamer. 

“ Some domestic idealogue. who ait* 

Aud coldly chooses empire.'' 

E. B. Browning : A urora Leigh, vili. 

i'-de-at, l'-de-ato, s. [Ideate, v.] 

Philos. : The correlative or object of an idea; 
the real or actual existence correlating with an 
idea. ( G . H. Lewes, iu Annandale.) 

* l-do'-ate, v.t. [Eng. ide(a ) ; -ate.] 

1. To form in ideas ; to faacy. to imagine. 

" 1 could ideate nothing, which could please." 

Bonus : To Sir Henry H'otton. 

2. To apprehend and retaia mentally. 

* l-de-a'-tion, s. [Eng. ideat(e); -ion.] The 
faculty or capacity of the mi ml for fonniug 
ideas, or the exercise of such faculty. 

" As we say Sensation, we might say also Ideation ; 
It would be a very useful word." — Jamet Mill : On the 
Human Sit nd | etL 1869), L 63. 

*l-de-a'-tion-al, a. [Eng. ideation; -al.] 
Pertaining to ideation or the exercise of such 
faculty. 

* 1-del, [Idle.] 
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Y-dem, a. [Lat.J The 6ame. 

i-den'-tic-al, ‘i den tic, * l-dcn’-tick, 
M dcn-tique, a. [Formed as if from a 
Low Lat. identicns , from identikits — identity 
(q.v.); Fr identique ; Ital. & Sp. identico.] 
The very same, not different 

"The two sentiment*, which seemed Inseparable 
and even identical."— Macaulay ; J/Ut. Eng., eh. vl. 

TI (1) Identical proposition : A proposition 
in which the terms of the subject and the 
predicate are identical, or contain the same 
idea. 

(2) Identic note : Ad official communication 
In terms agreed upon by two or more govern- 
ments sent at the same time to some power 
which they hope to Influence. 

i-dcn-tic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. identical ; -ly.] 
In* an identical manner; in exactly the same 
manner. 

1 -den’ -tJc-al-ncBS, s. [Eng. identical; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being identical ; exact 
sameness. ( Richardson : Clarissa, iv. 201.) 

S-den'-tl-fl-a-ble, a. [Eng. identify; -able. ] 
That may or* can be Identified ; capable of 
identification. 

l-den-ti-fl-ca'-tion, 3. [Eng. identify; c 
connective, and sutf. -a/ion,.] The act of identi- 
fying ; the act of making or proving to be the 
same ; the state of being identified. 

*’ Evidence arises out of the plain identification ot 
the extremes that are affirmed of oue another."— 
Digby : Of Man's Soul, ch. lu 

l-den’-tl-fy, v.t. <fc i. [Fr. identifier , from 
Lat. identity = Identity : idem — the same, 
and facto = to make; Sp. idenlificar ; ItuL 
identificare.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To make the same ; to combine or unite 
so as to make one ; to consider or represent 
as one and the same ; to treat as the same. 

“They cannot subsist lu one another, or be identi- 
fied; they must be coucelved as distinct from each 
other."— Lav: Enquiry, ch. lii. 

2. To determine or prove the identity of; 
to prove to be the same with something 
claimed or described : as, To identify stolen 
goods. 

B. Refiex. : To unite one's self er coalesce in 
interests, aims, objects, or views 

" Let us identify, let us Incorporate ourselves with 
the people."— Burke; On the Economical Meform. 

C. Intrans . ; To identify ones self; to coal- 
esce: to unite in interests, aims, objects, or 
Views. 

i-dent’-I^m, s. [Eng .identity); -ism.] [Iden- 
tity', % (3). J 

l-dcn’-tl-ty, s. [Fr. identite , from Lat. iden- 
titatem, accus. of tdenfifos, from idem = the 
same ; Sp. identidad ; Ital. identitd.] 

1. The quality or state of being identical or 
the same ; sameness ; identicalncss. 

2. The state or condition of being identical 
with or the same as something described or 
claimed : as, The identity of the stolen goods 
was proved. 

3. [Equation, II. 1.] 

(1) Personal identity : 

Ontology: The sameness of each individual 
throughout life, though the atoms of which 
the body are composed, the dispositions, 
habits, aud modes of thought, are continually 
changing. Every act of memory is positive 
testimony in favour of personal ideutity; to 
remember is to refer a past state of conscious- 
ness to the same subject who here and cow 
recalls it. 

(2) Principle of identity : 

Ontology: The principle that every ens is 
necessarily itself and not any other ens. This 
follnws directly from the first principle of 
Scholastic Philosophy, sometimes called the 
Principle of Contradiction. The same thing 
cannot be and not-be at the same time. 
(Neqnit idem simul esse et non esse.) 

(3) System of identity : 

Hist . iC Philos. : The name given to the 
objective idealism of Scbelling. who trans- 
formed Fichte’s doctrine of the Ego, combin- 
ing it with Spinozism(q.v,). According to this 
system, object and subject, real and ideal, 
nature end spirit are identical [not in them- 
selves, but] in the Absolute, of which they are 
manifestations Scbelling’s Idealism is some- 
times koowQ as Identism. 


id-e-o-, pref [Idea,* Pertaiuing to or 
governed by ideas. 

Idoo motion, s. 

Phys. : Motion arising from a dominant 
idea. [Ideo-motor.] 

Ideo-motor, a. Excited or caused by a 
dominant idea, 

"The cerebrum responds automatically to Impres- 
sions lltted to excite It to reflex action, when from any 
cause the Will U in abeyance. . . . Thus lu the states 
of reverie, dreaming, souiiiamhulhuu. Ac., whether 
spontaneous or artificially luduced, Ideo-i which takes 
full nosseBsion of the mind, and from which it cauuot 
tree iLself, may excite respondent ldeo-motor actions ; 
as happens also wheu the force of the Idea is morbidly 
exaggerated, and the will 13 not sunjieuiled, but merely 
weakened, a* In many forms of insanity."— Carpenter: 
Mental Physiology, J 110. 

id' c o gram, ft. [Gr. tSea (idea) = a sem- 
blance, and ypdmxa (grummet) = a written 
character; Fr. ideograinme.] The same as 
Iqeograph (q.v.). 

ld’-e-o -graph, s. [Gr. tfiea (idea) = a sem- 
blance, and ypd<j>oi (grapho) = to write, to des- 
cribe.] A symbol, character, figure, <fec., 
which suggests or conveys the idea of au 
object, without expressing its uame. 

"Certain ideographs or picture ^writings."— ^ourM. 
Authrop. Instil., x. 103. 

id-o-o-gr&ph 1C, u. [Eng. ideograph ; - ic .] 
Representing ideas independently of sounds ; 
specif, applied to any, mode of writing which 
by means of eymbols, characters, figures, &c., 
suggests or conveys th« idea of an object with- 
out expressing its name. Of this kind were 
the ancient hieroglyphics of the Egyptians, 

" The key to ideographic writing, once lost, cau never 
he recovered ." — Erinton : Myths of the New World, ch. 1. 

ld-e o-graph’-ic-al, a. [Eng. ieleographic ; 
-aZ.] The same as Ideographic (q.v.). 

Id e o graph’-Ie-al ly, adv. [Eng. ideo- 
graphical; -ly.] In* an ideographic manner; 
by way of ideographs or ideographics. 

ld-e-o-graph ics, a. [Ideographic.] A 
system or method of writing in ideographs, or 
ideographic characters. 

id e-og'-ra-phy, s. [Eng. ideograph ; • y .] 
A system of ideographic writing ; a treatise on 
writing ia ideographic characters. 

"The symbol . . . constantly recurs In painted or 
grnveu ideography."— Wilson : Prehistoric Man, lb 139. 

Id e 6-log ic-al, a. [Eng. idcolog(y) ; - ical .] 
Teaching, pertaining to, or in any way con- 
nected with the tenets of ideology (q.v.). 

•* The ideological school Is the natural daughter of 
Locks." — Cousin : Elem. of Psychol, (ed. Heury), p. 37. 

ld-e-dr -o-gist, s. [Eng. ideolog(y) ; -isf.] 

1. One who holds or supports the doctriaes 
of ideology. 

"The eehool of Condillac was divided Into two 
blanches, the physiologists aud the ideologists. — 
Uebcrweg : Hist. Philos., li. 3JS. 

2. Oue who treats of ideas ; one who idea- 
lizes; a theorist; a dreamer; a visionary. 
(Carlyle : Sartor Resartus, bk. ii. f ch. viii.) 

ld-e-or-o-gy. 3. [Fr. ideologic, from Gr. I$ea 
(idea), and \oyos (logos) = a discourse.] 

Hist. & Philos. : A term introduced byDestutt 
de Tracy in his Elements d' 1 dialog ie (1S01-1) 
to designate the philosophy of the French Sen- 
sational School. The mind, according to de 
Tracy, is nothing but sensation, or more pro- 
perly the sensibility of which sensation is the 
exercise. This sensibility is susceptible of im- 
pressions arising (l)from the present action of 
objects upon its organs, when it feels simply ; 
(2) from past actions, when it repeats or re- 
collects; (3) from things which have relations, 
nnd so may be compared, wheu it judges ; and 
(1) from the wants of the individual, when it 
wills. Thus sensation, according to the nature 
of its objects, manifests itself as pure percep- 
tion, memory, judgment, or will. The word has 
now come to have a more extended meaning, and 
its use is not confined to a particular school. 

"Hence the recent celebrated name of ideology for 
the designation of the bcieuceot Mind," — 0. U . Leusct : 
Mist. Philos., ii. 219. 

Id-e-6-prax -1st, s. [Gr. l&e a (idea), and 
npa^is (praxis)— a transaction, business.] One 
who puts, or endeavours to put ideas into 
practice. (Carlyle: Sartor Resartus, bk. ii., 
ch. viii.) 

Ides, s. pi. [Fr., from Lat, ulus, a word of un- 
known origin, but, according ta Skeat, prob- 
ably connected with Saose. indu = the muon.] 


In the ancient Roman Calendar, the 13th day 
of January, February, April, Juuc, August, 
September, November, and December, and the 
15th day of March, May, July, aud October. 

"The proud Ides, when the squadron ride*" 

Macaulay : Laks Ucgillus, L 

id est, phr. [Lat.] That is ; it is frequently 
shortened Into i.e . 

id-I-oc’-ra-By, s. [Gr. cSios (idiot) = peculiar 
to one’s self, one’s own, and *pa<ris (krasis) = a 
mixture ; Fr. idiocrasie, idiocrase.) A pecu- 
liarity of constitution or temperament; that 
temperament or constitution which is peculiar 
to a person ; idiosyncrasy. 

Id I-6-crat'-ic, Id-i-6-erat-ie-aI, a. 

[Ioiocrasy.] Peculiar in con6titutiou or tem- 
perament ; Idiosyocratic. 

ld'-lH>-5$r, «. [Eng. idufit) ; -cy ; formed as 
frequency, from frequent ; Gr. iSiumia (idio- 
teia), from ifiuonjs (idioms).] [Ioiot.] The 
quality or state of being au idiot; want or 
delect of understanding ; idiotcy. 

“I etaud Pot upon their idiocy in thinking that 
horses did eat their Lite." — Bacon. 

* Id-i-o-e-lec'-tric, o. & s. [Gr. ISio? ( idios ) 
= peculiar to one’s self, aud Eng. electric .] 

A. As adj. : A term applied to substances 
winch are electric by virtue of their own pecu- 
liar properties, or which manifest electricity 
iu their natural state. 

B. As subst.: A substance which becomes 
electric by friction. 

ld'-l-o-graph, s. [Gr. liidypo^o? (idiographos) 
= written YVith one’s own hand.] A mark, 
signature, or flourish peculiar to any indi- 
vidual ; a trademark. 

ld-l-o-graph'-ic, a. [Eng. idiograph ; -ic.] 
Pertaining to, resembling, or consisting of 
idiograplis. 

id -1 og'-jfn-oiia, a. [Gr. cfiios (idios) — one’s 
own, and yvvfi (gnne) = anything feminine, in 
bot. = a pistil, and Eng. sufl’. -tw3.] ; 

Bot. : Not having a pistil. 

ld-i-ol’-a-try, s. [Gr. ISio* (idios) = peculiar 
to one’s ‘self, and \arpeia (latreia) = worship.] 
Excessive self-esteem ; the worship of one’s 
self. 

id l-om, * id l-6' ma, *id-i-ome, s. [Fr. 

idioms, from Lat. idioma; Gr. l&iu>p.a (idioma) 
= an idiom, from iSiow (idioo) = to make one’s 
own, l5ios (idios) = one’s own, peculiar to one- 
self ; Ital. & Sp. idioma. Putteuhani, in 1589, 
ranked this with words quite recently intro- 
duced into the language.] 

1. A mode of expression peculiar to a lan- 
guage ; a peculiarity of expression or phrase- 
ology ; a phrase stamped by the usage of a lan- 
guage or of an author with a signification other 
than or beyond its grammatical or logical one. 

2. A dialect ; a peculiar form or variety of 
language. 

" But wheuce art thou inspired, and thou alone. 

To flourish lu au idiom uot tliy o»u 7" 

Dryden : To Sir Godfrey Knellcr. 

3. The genius or particular cast of a lan- 
guage. 

id i o-mat'-ic, id-I-o-mat -le-al, a. [Gr. 

tfiiwpuiTixds ( ididmatikos ).J [Idiom.} Peculiar 
to a language or its idioms ; pertaining or 
proper to the particular geuius or mode of ex- 
pression of a language. 

” Idiomatic differences ot expression which flow not 
from the manners, but from some degree of study and 
affectation. "—Hurd . On H'nrmy Dialogue. (PreLj 

Id l «-mat'-Ic-aI-ly,ady. [Eng. idiomatical ; 
-ly.] In au idiomatic manner; according to 
the idiom of a language. 

ld-I-o-pa-thct'-ic, a. [Gr. l5ios (idios) = 
peculiar *to one’s self, and Eng. pathetic.] Re- 
lating or pertaining to idiopathy ; idiopathic. 

id-1-o-path ic, Id-I-o-path’ -Ic-al, a, 

[Eng. idio}xith(y) ; -dc, -icaZ.] Pertaining or 
relating to idiopathy ; indicative of a disease 
not preceded and occasioned by any other 
disease ; primary : as, idiopathic tetanus, 

asthma, or erysipelas. 

id 1-6 -path- Ic-al- ly, adv. [Eng tdio- 
pathical; -ly.] In an idiopathic maunei ; uot 
symptomatically, 

Id-i-Op'-a-thy, s. [Gr. cSioffafleia (icZiopafforia), 


boil, bo^; poitt, Jo^l; cat, tjell, chorus, 5 hin. bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a§; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ing. 
-cian. -tian = shan. tion, -sion = shun; -tion, -sion = zhun. -tious, -sious, -cious = shus. -ble, -die, &e. = bel, d^L 
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idioropulsive — idmonoidas 


from ZSios ( idlos ) = peculiar to one’s eelf, and 
*atfos ( pathos ) = suffering; Fr. idiopathie.] 

1. Orel. Lang.: A clmmcteristic, affection, 
or disposition, peculiar to an individual. 

2. Med. : The phenomena presented by an 
Idiopathic disease. 

Id-I o re pul aive, a. [Gr. “5ioc ( idios ) — 
peculiar to one's self, anil Eng. repulsive.] 

Physics: Producing repulsion by its unaided 
action : as, the idiorepulsive action of heat. 

Id-i c/sjni' cra-ey, s. [Gr. !5ios (idios) - 
private, peculiar to oneself, and avyKpaat^ 

( snngkrasis ) = a mixing or blending : aw (sun) 
= together, and *pa<ns ( krusis ) = a mixing ; 
Kepcu‘i/up.i ( kerannumi ) = to mix ; Fr. idiosyn - 
crasic; Ital. & Sp. uliosincrasia.] A pecu- 
liarity of temperament or constitution ; a 
characteristic peculiar to and distinguishing 
an individual ; characteristic, susceptibility, 
ldiocrasy. 

" Whether qurillu. from imy idiosyncrasy or pecu- 
lt&rltyof constitution, <lo iiiuoouoiwly feed upon helle- 
bore,' — Browne: Vulgar AVrour** bic. lit* c\l xxviiLi 

Id i-6-syn cr&t'-ic, # id-i-6-syn-crat'’ 
ick, id-i-o-syn -cr&t'-ic-al, a. [Idiosyn- 
crasy.] Pertaining or relating to idiosyn- 
crasy ; of peculiar temperament or disposition. 

M Hie lordship's idiosyncratick terrors, the-terrors of 
a future state/'— WarAurfcm : The Divine Legation, 
hit. il. (App.) 

Id-i-ot, * id-e-ot, s. & a. [Fr. idiot, from 
Lat. idiohi; Gr. iffiumjs ( idiotes ) =■ (l) a man 
in private life, as contradistinguished from 
one occupying an official position, it being 
presumed that the highest intellect and edu- 
cation-nay, all the education— would be found 
in the government service ; (2) an uneducated, 
an unlettered man ; Z5 kk (idios) = private, 
one’s own ; Sp. & Ital. idiota.] 

A. As sxtbstautive : 

*\. (In the first Greek sense); A private 
person, as distinguished from one holding 
public office, civil or ecclesiastical. 

”S. Au9tm affirmed that the plain places of Scrip- 
tiwe Are sufficient to all . . . idiots or private persons.'* 
— y. Taylor : Dissuasive from Popery, pt. li., bk. i., § l. 

* 2. (In the second Greek seuse) : The com- 
mon reople ; an uneducated or unlearned 
person. 

" This Allegation. . . . that pictures are the scrip- 
ture of idiots and simple persons."— if it nf fry ; Sermon* 
against Peril <4 Idolatry. 

3. A human being weak or deficient in 
understanding; one who is destitute of reason 
or the intellectual powers ; one who either 
naturally or from sickness, &c., is weak in the 
intellect, so as to have no lucid intervals of 
reason, as distinguished from a lunatic who 
has sucb lucid intervals. 

“ An idiot, or natural fool. In one that hath had no 
understand log from his nativity.” — Blackstone : Com- 
ment.. bk. L, ch. 8. 

H The average weight of the brain in a 
healthy adult man is 4$oz. = 3 lbs. avoirdu- 
pois. One adult male idiot had a brain 
weighing 2Soz. ; another, 13 oz. 2 dr. 

4. A stupid, silly person ; a fool. 

** The host of idiots that infest her age.” 

Byron: English Bards <t Scotch Reviewers. 

B. As ad). : Idiotic ; suffering from or 
afflicted with idiocy ; lika an idiot. 

“His wonder witnessed with an idiot laugh.” 

Dry den : Cymon A Iphigenia , 112. 

■|f For the difference between idiot and fool, 
eee Fool. 

Id -l-ot-?^, s. [Idiocy.] 

Id'-i-ot-ed, a. [Eng. idiot ; -ed.] Rendered 
foolish or idiotic. 

'* Much befooled and idiot edf 

Tennyson : Aylmer's Field, 590. 

Id-i-o-tha-lS,m'-c-30, s. pi. [Gr. l& to* (idios) 
r= one’s own; Odhapo? (tludamos) = an inner 
room, and Lat. pi. adj. suff. -ece.] 

Bot. : A tribe of lichens, having shields 
first close, and then open, and the nucleus gela- 
tinous, made up of naked spores. ( Bindley .) 

fd i-6-thal a-mous, a. [Gr. ISioc (idios) 
= peculiar to one's self ; Lat. thalumj(u$), and 
Eng. suff. -ous.] 

Bot. : Having a different colour or texture 
from the thallus. Used of some lichens. 

Id-i-ot’ ic, id i-ot le al, a. [Eng. idiot; 
- ic , deal. Fr. idiotique.] ' 

* 1. Peculiar, plain, simple. 

2. Like or resembling an idiot ; characteristic 
of an idiot ; foolish, silly. 


Id-I-ot'-ie-al-iy, adv. [Eng. Uliotlcal ; - ly .) 
In an idiotic manner ; like an idiot ; foolishly. 

* Id -l-ot'-I-con, s. [Gr. iStunKor (idiotilcon), 
neut. of iSuoTiKos: (ulwtikos) = belonging to a 
private man.] A dictionary confined to a par- 
ticular dialect, or to the words aud phrases 
peculiar to one part of a country. 

* id l ot ish, * yd i ot yshc, a. [Eng. 
idiot; -ish.] Like an idiot; idiotic; ftxdish. 

" Moost ydiotysho dottage.'— Bale : Image, pL L 

* Id'-l-otr l^m, a. [Fr. idiotisme, from Lat. 
idiotismus — Gr. iStum<7f*6s (idiot ismos) — t)iu 
way or fashion of a private person.] 

1. A peculiarity of expression ; a mode of 
expression iieculiar to a language , an idioin. 

“ Scholars sometimes . . . give terminations and 
idiotisms suitable to their natlvo language unto words 
newly invented."— Uale. 

2. Folly, foolishness, idiocy. 

“The running that Adventure ia the greatest idiot, 
ism."— Hammond : Works, iv. 578. 

* id' l-ot-izc, v.i. [Eng. idiot; -ize.] To be- 
come stupid or idiotic. 

ld’-l-ot-llke, a. [Eng. itliot , and like.] Re- 
sembling an idiot. (Tennyson: Enoch Arden , 
640.) 

* Id'-i-ot-ry, s. [Eng. idiot; -ry.] Idiocy. 

id'-l-O-type, s. [Gr. IBt OS (idios) = iieculiar, 
and Eng. type.] 

Chem. : A term applied to bodies derived by 
replacement from the same substance, includ- 
ing the typical substance itself. Thus am- 
munia is idiotypic with ethylaniine and all 
other organic bases derived from it by substi- 
tution. 

ld-i-d typ ic, a. [Eng. id iofyp(e) ; -ic.] Hav- 
ing the nature or character of an idiotype. 

i'-dle, * I del, * i-dell/ 1 dll/ y-dle, a. & s. 

[A. 8. idol = vain, empty, useless ; cogn. with 
Dut. ijdel — vain ; Dan. idel — sheer, mere ; 
Sw. idel = mere, downright ; O. H. Ger. ital 
= empty, mere ; Ger. eitel = vain, trifling.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Not engaged in any work or occupation ; 
doing nothing ; unoccupied, diseugaged, in- 
active. 

“Children generally hate to be idle."— Locke : On 
Education. 

2. Free ; not occupied ; leisure ; vacant. 

“ For often you have writ to her ; and she in modesty. 
Or else for want of idle time, could not again reply." 
Shakesp. : Two (ientlemen of Verona, li. 1. 

3. Not in use ; not employed ; remainiug 
unused. 

•‘The idle spear and shield were high op hung." 

J lilton : Sadvity. 

4. Averse to labour or work ; lazy, indolent, 
alothful. 

5. Useless, empty, vaiu, ineffectual, futile. 

" Hear you r idle scorns.' 

Shakesp. : Tinvon of Athens, v. X 
*6. Unfruitful, unproductive, useless, barren. 

" of antres.vast and deserts idle." 

Shakesp. : Othello, L & 

7. Trifling, irrelevant ; of no importance ; 
without foundation ; unworthy of considera- 
tion. 

“This idle story ibecame important.” — Mac<iulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. ii. 

* 8. Causeless. 

** And from Prince Arthure fled with wings of idle 
feare.” Spenser : F. Q , III. vi. 54, 

* B. As substantive : 

1. An idle, lazy person. 

“An idel is like to a place that hath oo WAllea; 
theras devilea may enter on every side."— Chaucer : 
Pertonet Tale. 

2. Indolence, inactivity. (Sylvester: Mag - 
nijicence, 1,319.) 

* ldle-worms, s. pi. Worms which were 
enpposed to fcbe bred in the fingers of lazy 
people. (Beaum. <&' Flet. : IFomaa Hater, iii. 1 ; 
cf. Shakesp. : Romeo £ Juliet, i. 4.) 

idle -wheel, s. An idler (q.v.). 

i'-dle, v.i. & t. [I ole, a.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To lose, waste, or spend time In idleness 
or inaction. 

“That she and all her fellow cods 
Sit idling in their high abodes.” 

Prior: Alma, i. 414. 

* 2. To float or move about aimlessly or 
lazily. (Shakesp. : Rome o £ Juliet, ii. 6.) 


B. Trans. : To waste or apend In Idleness ; 
generally followed by away ; as, To idle tim» 
away. 

* S’ die brained, a. (Eng. idle , and brained.] 
Foolish, silly. 

• le the man tdle-brainM for want of mtl” 

Chapman : Horner; Odyury xvliL 

* l'-dle he ad-cd, a. (Eng. idle, and headed . ] 

1. Foolish, silly, unreasonable. 

“The supentltiou* idJeheuded elcL" 

bhaketp. : Merry H'n’CJ 4 Windsor, iv. 4. 

2. Delirious, infatuated. 

" Ujxm thin lo*s ahe fell idlrkradert, and to tliU very 
day tthutda near the place atlll m —L Estrange. 

* i'-dle-ly, adv. [Iolv.] 

i' die ness, * 1-del ncs, * 1-dlc nease, 

* y del-ncsse, s. (A. 8. idelnes. ] 

1. Want or absence of occupation or em- 
ployment ; the state of being unoccupied or 
at leisure. 

“ Aad oftentimes I talked to him 
In very idleness." 

Wordsworth: Anecdote fur Fathers. 

* 2. The state of being disused ; want of use 

or exercise. 

"Sterile with idleness or manured with 1rulu»try.” 
Shakesp . ; Othello, i. 8. 

3. Laziness, sloth, indolence. 

" Idleness offers op the eoul a* a blank to the deviL # 
-Stmth : Sermons, voL vL, aer. 10. 

4. Uselessness, vainuess, unprofitableness. 

5. Emptiness, triviality, insignificance, 
silliness. 

* i' dle-pat-ed, a. [Eng. idle , and pated. ) 

Idleheaded, emptyheaded, stupid, foolish. 

i’-dler, s. [Eng. idl^e); -er.) 

I. Ord. Lang. : One who spends hla time in 
idleness and inactivity ; an idle, lazy, or indo- 
lent person; a sluggard. (Cowper : Retire - 
; ment, 681.) 

IL Technically: 

1, Mach. : A cog-wheel placed between two 
others to communicate the motiou of one to 
the other. By its interposition they are caused 
to rotate in the same direction, which would 
not be the case if they geared directly into each 
other. Another description of idle-weeel is 
caused to rest upon a belt to tighten it, to per- 
fect its adhesion to the band-wheels over which 
it runs. 

2. Naut. : A person on board ahip who, 
being liable to constant day-duty, is not re- 
quired to keep night watch. 

* i dle§-by, s. [Idle, a.] An idle, lazy 

person. 

* i’-dle -ship, * i-del-ship, s. [Eng. idU; 

-ship.] Idleness, laziness, idoth. 

“ Of idelship 

He hateth all the felauehlp." Oower: C. A., iv. 

*id lesse, s. [Eng. idle; -ess.] Idleness. 

’• Itllesse it seem*, hath lie mortality.” 

Byron : Childe Harold, iv 33. 

l'-dly, *i-dlie, *i-dely, adv. [Eng. idl(e); 

1. In an idle, lazy, or indolent manner; 

lazily. 

“ Ann 9 hanging idly down, haods clasped below.* 
Cowper: Retirement, 285. 

2. Uselessly, in vain, ineffectually, to no 
purpose, vainly, futilely, without effect. 

“The Javelin irffy fled. 

And hissed innoxious o er the hero * head.” 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad x viL 598. 

3. In a careless, trifling manner; carelessly, 
frivolously. 

“ No more so idly pass along. * 

Byron . To a Youthful Friend- 

4. Foolishly, unreasonably. 

“How idly do they talk!” 

Shakesp. : Comedy 4 Errors, iv. 4 . 

idly-busy, a. Busy to no purpose. 

“Of idly-busy men the restless fry.” 

Thomson : Castle 4 Indolence. L «L 

ld-mo-ne'-^, s. [Gr. ISy . WV (irfmon) = skilful.] 
Palmmt. : The typical genus of the family 
Idmoneidoe (q. v.). Range from the Cretaceous 
to the Tertiary. 

id-mo-ne'-i-dse, S. pi. [Mod. Lat. tdnion(ea); 
Lat,. fem. pL adj. suff. -idee.] 

Pultzont. : A family of Cyclostomatous Poly- 
zoa, having the polyzoary erect, simple or 
branched, the branches usually round and 
sometimes anastomising with each other. 
From at least the Cretaceous rocks to the 
j Tertiary. 


f&te, iat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, her*, camel, her, there; pine, pit, eire, sir, marine; go, pit, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, son; mute, oub, cure, unite, crj*, rule, full; try, Syrian, ee, ce = e; ey = a. au = kw. 
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I -do-cra^e, s. (Gr. elSto (eido) = I see, ami 
*pa<ris ( krasis ) = mixture, because of the re- 
semblance in form between the crystals and 
those of some other miaerals.] 

Min. : A brown, green, yellow, or pale blue 
BUbtrans parent miueral, of vitreous or sub- 
resinous lustre, with double refraction. Hard- 
ness, 6*5 ; sp. gr., 3*35 to 3*45, Dana calls it 
Vesuvianite, nnd divides it into an ordinary 
variety, and cyprine. Under the first are ranked 
Galmite, Frngardite, Heteromeiite, and Xaa* 
thite. Found at Vesuvius and Mount Soinma. 

I'-doL, * i dole, *y dol, s. [Fr. idole, from 
Lat. idolnm, idclon, from Gr. ecSwAoe (eidolon) 
= an image, a likeness, from elSofsat ( eidomai ) 
= to seem, to appear ; Ital., Sp., & Port. 
idolo. ] 

I. Ordinary language: 

1. An image, a representation of anything. 

M Nor ever idol aeemed eo much nit ve ? ** 

Dryden : Medal, 7. 

2. Specif. : An image worshipped as God ; 
a representation of divinity; any image, 
figure, nr symbol used as an object of wor- 
ship ; a false god. 

" Tbe gods of the nations are idol*."— Psalm xcvL 5, 

3. A person or thing on which the affections 
are strongly set, or to which persons are 
strongly attached ; oae loved or honoured to 
adoration. 

“He had then been the idol of the nation.*—# aca u* 
lay : But. Eng., ch. iv. 

* II. Metaph. : A false notion or conception ; 
an enormous opinion or idea ; a fallacy. 

U Bacon ( Novum Organum, 1. 51-62) divides 
the sources of error into (1) Idola Tribus (Idols 
of the Tribe), founded on human nature in 
general ; (2) Idola Specus (Idols of the Cave), 
springing from the peculiar character of the 
individual ; (3) Idola Fori (Idols of the Forum), 
arising from language and social intercourse; 
and (4) Idola Theatri (Idols of the Theatre), or 
the deceptions which have arisen from the 
dogmas of different schools. 

Idol-fire, s. A fire burned on the altar of 
an idol. (Tennyson : Love Thou Thy Ijind.) 

Idol-god, s. A false god ; an idol. 

•* Marcellinus . . . preserved his life by sacrificing 
td the idot-gods.*'— Clarendon : Religion* Policy, ch. ii. 

Idol-shell, s. 

Zool. : The genus Arapnllaria, called also 
the Apple Snail. 

Idol- worship, s. The worship of idols 
or false gods ; idolatry. 

• f-dol, v.f. [Idol,*.] To idolize. (Sylvester: 
Babylon, 20.) 

l' dol ant, s. [Eng. idol, s. ; -anf.] An 
idolater! (Sylvester: Triumph of Faith.) 

* I-dol-as-tre, s. & a. [G. Fr.) 

A, As subst. : An idolater. 

“An idolastrc perad venture ne hath not but o mau- 
metor two.'' — Chaucer : Pertones Tale. 

B, As adj. : Idolatrous, (Hudson : Judith 
iv. 358.) 

l-dol a ter, s. [Fr. idoldtre ; Ital. idolatro; 
Sp. utolatra , idolatro ; Lat. idololatres , from 
Gr. eiSu)hoXa.TpTj<: (eiddlolatrcs), from eI6u>Aov 
(eidolon) = an image, and Adrp« ( latris ) = a 
servant.) 

I. One who worships idols ; one who pays 
divine honours to images, figures, or repre- 
sentations made by hands ; a worshipper of 
false gods ; a pagan. 

“ Idolater is also Greke, and the English an Image, 
servant." — Tyndall : U orAi, p. 421. 

* 2. One who idolizes or admires greatly ; 
an adorer. 

•' Jonaon was an idolater of the and euta."— Hurd. 

i-dol’-a-tress, s. [Eng. idolater; -ess.) A 
female* worshipper of idols. (Milton : P. L., 
i., 445.) 

* l-do-l&t -ric-al, a. [Eng. idolatry ; c con- 
nective ; -of. J Pertaining or tending to idolatry. 

" No idolatrical sacri flee."— Hooper. 

• l-dol-a-trize, v.i. & t. [Eng. idolatry); 
-ize.) 

A. Intrans.: To practise idolatry; to wor- 
ship idols. 

“All that honour thee idolatidze " 

Daniel : Complaint of Rosamond. 

B. Trans. : To adore ; to worship, as an 

Idol. 


l-dol-a-trous, a. [Eng. idolatry); -ous.) 

1. Of or pertaining to idolatry ; partaking 
of the nature of idolatry, or the worship of 
false gods. 

2. Given to or practising idolatry ; worship- 
ping idola. (Milton: P. R., i. 444.) 

3. Consisting in nr of the nature of an ex- 
cessive attachment or reverence : as, an idola- 
trous veneration for antiquity, 

i-d6l'-a,-trous ly, adv. [Eng. idolatrous ; 
- ly .) In an idolatrous maimer ; with excessive 
reverence, veneration, or attachment. 

" Miserable Indians idolatrously adoring their devil* 

ILsh pogodes." — ftp. Ball: Character uf Man. 

I-dol'-a-try, * i-dol a-trio, s. [Fr. Idold- 
trie , from Low Lat. idolatria, a shortened form 
of idololatria, from Gr. elSwAoAaTpeia (eidolo- 
latreia), from eiSwAog (eidolon) = an image ; 
karpiia (UUreia) — service.) 

I. The worship of idols, images, or repre- 
sentations mada by hands to represent di- 
vinity, or of any inanimate object ; the worship 
of false gods ; paganism. 

" Idolatrie Is Greeke, and the English la linage* 

•ervic e.*— Tyndall : Works, y. 424. 

* 2. An idol ; a false god. 

“Baal next and Ashtaroth, 

And all the idolatries of heathen round.” 

JDUon: P. R., ill. 418. 

3. Excessive veneration for or attachment 
to any person, object, or thing. (Shakesp: 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, iv. 4.) 

If According to Sir John Lubbock, idolatry 
or anthropomorphism is the fifth of six pro- 
gressive stages in the history of religion. [God.) 

(1) Ethnic: The ancient Egyptians, the 
Greeks, and the Romans, tbe modern Chinese, 
Burmese, Hiudoos, Ac., are all in that fifth 
stage of religious development. 

(2) Jewish: In all countries where idolatry 
exists, the tendency is for the uneducated to 
worship the idol as if it were a deity, while 
the more enlightened employ it simply as an 
imagined aid in adoring an unseen God 
Many of the denunciations against idolatry 
ia Isaiah's prophecies are levelled chiefly at 
the first of these (xlii. 17, xliv. 10-17); but 
some censure also the higher form (xL 18-25). 
When Aaron made the goldea calf, he pro- 
claimed a feast, oot to it, but to Jehovah. 
This was on his part the higher form (Exod. 
xxxii. 4, 5), but the people said, “These be 
thy gods," and worshipped tha calf itself 
(xxxii. 4, 8). The second commandment is 
directed against idolatry. 

(3) Christian: Images had been Introduced 
into the various churches about a.d. 300 for 
instruction only : gradually they began to be 
worshipped. About 726 a controversy arose 
with regard to their use. The Emperor Leo 
the Isauriau issued edicts against them, and 
carried them out with relentless rigour in 736. 
Between the doll of a girl and the idol of a 
worshipper there is a close affinity, and it is 
a noteworthy fact that the reatoratiou of image- 
worship was brought about by a womau (the 
Empress Irene) ; this was io 7S0. The second 
Council of Nice sanctiooed them in 787. But 
in the modern Greek Clmrch, pictures instead 
of actual images are used. The latter are em- 
ployed in the Roman Catholic Church. Most 
Protestant Churches exclude them from their 
places of worship, or, if they admit them, do 
so only for ornaraeot. [Iconoclast.] 

i-dol' I fy, v.t. [Eng. idol, s. ; i connective, 
and Lat. J io, used as passive of facio = to 
make.) To make an idol of. (Southey: The 
Doctor, ch. cxliv. 

*l'-ddl ish, rc. [Eng. idol; -ish.) Idolatrous. 

“They have stuffed their idolish temples with the 

wasteful pillage of your estates." — Milton : Reason qf 

Church Oavemiment, bk. ii. (Couc.) 

* l’-ddl-i^m, s. [Eng. idol; -ism.) 

1. The worship of idols ; idolatry. (Sylves- 
ter: The Decay, 518.) 

2. Vain opinio as, faacies. 

“ How wilt thou reason with them, how refute 
Their idotisms, traditions, paradoxes?" 

Milton : P. R, iv. 234. 

* l'-dol 18t, s. [Eng. idol ; -tsf.) A worship- 
per of idols ; an idolater. (Millon : Samson 
Agonistes, 453.) 

l'-dol lze, v.t. A i . [Eng. idol; -ize.) 

A. Transitive : 

* 1. To worship as an idol; to pay divine 
honours to ; to make an idol of. 


2. To pay excessive veneration or revereno* 
to ; to love to excess. 

“To war with pleasure, idolized before " 

Cowper: Expostulation. 410. 

* B. Intrans. : To practise idolatry ; to 
worship idols. 

l-dol iz cr, s. [Eng. idolize); - tr .) One 
who idolizes one who loves or venerates to 
excess. 

“Though I be not such au idollzrr of antiquity.*— 
Warburton : To Rurd, Jet. 48, 

* l-doI’-o-clAst, s. [Gr. elStj Aov (eidolon) » 
an image, and Kkdargs (klastes) = a breakers 
<cAdo> (klao) = to break.) An iconoclast (q.v.^ 

l-dol o-gr&ph'-ic al, a. [Eng. idol , s. : o 
connective ; and graphical.) Treating of idols 
or idolatry. ( Southey : Letters, iii. 532.) 

* i'-dol ous, *l-dol-ouse, a. [Eng. idol: 
-ous.) Idolatrous. 

" When such au image or idoloute prince Is thus up 
eet .”— Bale : Image, pt. ii. 

* 5- do'-ne-OU8, a. [Lat. idoneus.) Fit, proper, 
suitable ; adapted for a particular purpose. 

" Some other fit mineral water, or idoneous liquor." 
— Boyle: Works, iv. 8o6. 

l-do the'-a, s. [Lat. — (in Mythol .) a daughter 
of Fruteua* who aided Menelaus in obtaining 
information.) 

1. Zool. : The typical genus of the family 
Idotheidje (q.v.). It contains the Box-Slaters 
(q.v.). 

2. Bot. : A genua of Cape Liliaceae. 

l-do the -l dao, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. idothe(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -ida\) 

Zool. : A family of Cursorial Iaopoda. It 
consists of small, elongated, marine crusta- 
ceans, having the posterior abdominal feet 
modified into a pair of flat appendages, and 
tbe outer antennae often veiy long. 

id'-ri-a-lxn, Id'-ri-a-lme, a. [Idrialite.1 

Chemistry : 

1. (Of both forms) : C^HosQ. A white crys- 
talline substance, extracted from idrialite. It 
can be obtained either by dry distillation in aa 
atmosphere of hydrogeo or carbon dioxide, or 
by boiling the mineral in oil of turpentine, 
the liquid on cooling depositiog impure idria- 
lio. It ia insoluble in water even on boiling, 
and very slightly soluble in alcohol and ether. 
The best solvent is oil of turpentine or amylic 
alcohol. Heated with sulphuric acid, an in- 
tense blue colour is formed ; with nitric acid 
an insoluble red powder is produced. Idrialin 
was long supposed to be a hydrocarbon, bnt it 
is uow proved to contaiu oxygeu. 

2. (Of the form idrialine) : [Idrialite). 

ld'-rl-al-ite, s. [Named from the mines of 
ldria,*in Carinthia ; suff -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 
Min. : A crystallized white mineral ; com- 
position: carbon, 94.5 to 94 *8; hydrogen, 51 
to 5*5, Called also Idrialine. 

l'-dyl, l'-dyll, s. [Lat. idyllium ; from Gr. 
ci&uAAioi/ (eklullion) — a short, descriptive, 
pastoral poem ; e!6o? (eidos) = form, resem- 
blance, figure; Fr. idylle; Ital. idillio ; Sp. 
idilio.) A short poem, the subject, or at least 
a necessary accompaniment of which, is a 
simple description of pastoral nature, life, 
and scenery, or of events in pastoral life : as 
the idyls of Theocritus among the ancieuts; 
Goldsmith's Deserted Village, Ac. 

Tennyson has given tbe name “Idylls" 
to a series* of poema fouuded on incidents in 
the Arthurian legend. 

l-dyl'-llc, a, [Eng. idyl ; -ic.) Of or pertain- 
ing to idyla ; of the nature of an idyl ; descrip- 
tive of pastoral life or scenery. 

L e., phr. [Lat. id tsf.] A contraction for 
id est = that is, that is to say. 

*’ield, v.t. [See def.] A contraction for yield. 
in the old phrase, “ God 'ield you." 

ier oe' t s. [Gael, iar— after; ogha — a grand- 
son.) A great-grandchild. (Scotch.) 

" His wee curiie John's ieroe.” 

Burnt : Dedic, to Uavin Hamilton, Esq. 

•i -er-o-maji-^y, s. [Hieromancy.) 

i£*ef, *gcf; *gif, a, *yif *yf, conj. 
[A.S. gif; eogn. with Uel, tf, if; Dut. of; 
O. Fries, icf, gef, ef. of; O. Sax. tf, of; Goth, 
i&a, ibai; O. ii. Ger. ibu, ipu , upi, upa; Ger. 


boil, pout, j<S\fcrl; cat, 9 ell, chorus, ^hin, ben<?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, ^cnophon, exist, ph = 1 

-clan, -tlan = sham -tlon, -sion = shun ; -tion, -glon = zhun. -cious, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = b$l, d$L 
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l’faith— ignorance 


ob; Wei. o. Horne Tooke’a plausible guesa 
that the A.S. gif is the imperative mood of 
gifan - to give, has no foundation, and is 
entirely opposed to the results of comparative 
philology.] 

1. A hypothetical particle, introducing a 
conditional sentence, and = suffering or grant- 
ing that, in case that, allowing that. 

" If they have done this deed, my noble lord. 

If 1 tulk'st thou to uje of i/t t Thou art a traitor." 

Shakctp. : Richard III., 111. i. 

2. Whether. 

** In douht t/best were, as It was." 

Shake ip : Complaint, 98. 

// was formerly frequently followed by 

that. 

* i- faith', adv. [A contraction of iw/aif7i.] In 
faith, indeed, truly. 

* I’-fccks', adv. [A corruption of in faith,} In 
faibh, truly. 

ig-a siir -ic, a. fFr. igasur, from the Pegu 
name of St. Ignatius-hean (q.v.); Eng. suff. 
-ic.] [Ignatius.] Contained in or derived 
from St. lgnatius’a-bean, or from mix vomica. 

igasuric acid, s. 

Chem. : One of the acids combined with 
strychnine and brucine in the St. Ignatins’s- 
bean and in nux vomica. It crystallizes in the 
form of small hard granular crystals, which 
have a sour astringent taste, and are very 
soluble in water and in alcohol. 

ig-a sur'-ine, s, [Fr. igasur ; -iue.] [Ioa- 

SURIC.] 

Chem. : An alkaloid discovered in 1853 by 
Desnoix, in the mother-liquors from which 
strychnine and brucine had been precipitated 
by lime. It crystallizes in feathery groups of 
white silky needles, which have the bitter 
taste and poisonous properties of strychnine 
and brucine. The crystals are very soluble in 
alcohol, slightly soluble in water, and almost 
insoluble in ether. By treatment with hot 
water, and fractional distillation, igasurine 
ields nine distinct liases, all crystalline, 
it ter, and poisonous. It resembles brucine 
in its behaviour towards re-agents. 

Ig-l^'-i-a-site, s. [Named from Iglesias, a 
town in Sardinia.) 

Jl/in. ; A variety of Cernssite (q.v.). 

Ig'-lo-ite, lg'-Hte, s. [From Iglo, in Tran- 
sylvania, where it occurs.] 

Min . ; The same as Aragonite (q.v.). 

Ig'-loo, s . [Esquimaux.] 

1. A hut, usually of a circular form, made 
of snow. [Snow-house.) 

2. An excavation made by a seal in the 
snow over its breathing-hole, for the protection 
of its young. 

• Ig-na -rd, s . [Ital., from Lat. ignams = 
ignorant.] An ignorant person, a blockhead. 

" It was Intolerable insolence in ■uch tgnaroes to 
challenge this for Popery."— Hountague : Appeale to 
Cccsar, ch. xxru 

fg-na-ti us (t as SB), s. [From Ignatius 
Loyola, founder of the order of Jesuits.] (See 
the etym. and the compound.) 

Ignatius’s -bean, $. 

Bot. : The seeds of the so-called Ignatia 
amara; but the genus Ignatia is now given 
up, having been founded on fragments of two 
different plants not akin to each other. St. 
Jgnatius’s-beans, called in parts of India Pa- 
peeta, have been given in cases of cholera, but, 
if an overdose be taken, giddiness, and con- 
vulsions will ensue. They are supposed to 
come from a species of Strychnos, perhaps 
S. mullifiora. 

Ig'-ne-OUS, a. [Lat. igneus , from ignis = fire.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: Containing or of the nature 
of lire ; fiery, emitting fira, resembling fire, 

•* Those igneous corpuscles that flow from the sun. 
or both of them .” — Boyle : IVorA*, l. 223. 

2. Bot. ; Flame-coloured, very lively scarlet, 
fiery red. 

3. Ceol. : Applied to roek 3 believed to be 
produced by the agency of fire. They include 
the Volcanic and Plutonic rocks (q.v.). 

igneous-action, s. 

Geol. : The action of fire or of great heat. 
Igneous- action is the antagonistic power to 
aqueous action. Whilst the latter, if left 


unconnteracted, would tend to wash away all 
land grain by grain or fragment by fragment, 
and deposit it in the sea, igneous action heaves 
It up again. 

igneous-causes, s.pl. Chiefly volcanoes 
and earthquakes. 

* lg-nes , - 9 ent t a. & 8 . [Lat. ignescens, pr. 
par. of iyncsco = to become fire ; ignis *= lire.] 

A, .da adj. : Emitting sparks of fire when 
struck, as with steel ; scintillating. 

B, Assubst. : Any body which emits sparks ; 
apeeif., s stone or mineral which emits sparks 
when struck, as with iron or steel. 

* ig-nlc'-o-Ust, «. [Lat. ignis = fire ; cola = 
to worship; and Eng. suff. -ist.] One who 
worships lire ; a tire-worshipper. 

*ig-mf'-cr ous, a. [Lat. ignifer; from ignis 

— tire, fero = to bear, and Eug. adj. suit, -ous.] 
Producing fire, 

* Ig'-nl-fied, pa. j >ar. or a. [Ignify.] 

* Ig-nif -lu-OUS, u. [Lat. igniJLius; from 
ignis= fire.Jluo = to flow, and Eng. adj. suff. 
-ous.] Flowing with fire. 

* ig -ni-fy, v.t. [Lat. ignis = fire, sml facto 
(pass. Jio) = to make.) To form into fire. 

"The Ljnijied part of matter was formed into the 
body of the sun.” — Stake Icy . Paloeoyra. Sacra , p. 20. 

* lg-nig'-cn ous, a. [Lat. ignigenus , from 
ignis = tire, and gigno (perf. t. genui) = to 
beget, to produce.] Produced by fire. 

* lg-nip'-o ten^c, s. [Lat. ignis = fire, and 
potentia, — power.] Power over fire. 

* lg-nlp'-o-tent, a. [Lat. ignipotens : ignis 

- fire, and potens = powerful.] Presiding or 
having rule over fire ; fiery. 

"It drives, igni/mtont. through every vein.' 

Savage: On the Recovery of a Lady. 

Ig'-nls f&t'-u-us, s. a. [Lat= foolish fire ; 
Ft. feu f olid.] 

A. As sufesfantiye : 

Meteor. : A fiame-like meteor floating in the 
atm'ospliere a few feet above tba grouud in 
marshes, above burial-grounds, or other places 
where there is decaying anitnal matter. When 
Approached, it, as a rule, appears to recede. 
It has been attributed to pliosplmretted or 
carburetted hydrogen escaping from decaying 
bodies, Ac. 

" Not even an ignU-fatuui rose 
To make him merry with my woes." 

Byron : Mazcppa, iv. 

B. As adj. : Foolish, vain, illusory. 



ig-nlte', v.t. A t. [Lat. ignitus , pa. par. of 
ignio — to set on fire.] 

A. Trans.: To set on fire; to kindle; to 
render luminous or red by heat. 

’• Ye heate with a long set of falre and warme weathei 
had even ignited the aire .‘‘ — Evelyn Memoirs (Sept. 
1666 ). 

B. Intrans.: To take fire; to become lu- 
minous or red with heat. 

* lg - nit '- 1 - ble, a. [Eng. ignit(e); -able.] 
Capable of being ignited or set on fire ; in- 
flammable. 

Now such bodies as strike Are have snlphurcons or 
ignitible parts within them.''— Browne : Vulgar £r- 
roun, bk. iL, ch. L 

ig-nf-tion, S. [Fr., from Lat. ignitus , pa, 
par. of ignio = to set on fire.] 

1. The act of igniting, kindling, or setting 
on fire. 

2. The stats of being ignited, kindled, or 
set on fire. 

•* Now to contract this direction, there needs not a 
total ignition."— Broome : Vulgar Errourt. bk. it, 
ch. It 

* lg niv- 6 -mous, a. [Lat. ignivomus , from 
ignis = fire, and vomo = to vomit.) Vomiting 
or belching out fire. 

"The volcanos and ignivommu mountains."— Der- 
ham : Physico-Theol., bk. ill., ch. lit 

* ig-no-bil -i-ty, * ig-no byl-y-tie, s. 

[Lat. ignobilitas, from ignobilis = mean, ig- 
noble ; Fr. ignobHite ; Ital. ignobilita, , iqno- 
bilta ; Sp. ignobilidad.] The quality or state 
of being ignoble ; ignobleness ; humbleness 
or meanness of birth. 

lg no ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. ignobilis, from 
i . — in- = not, and * gnobilis , nobilis = noble ; 
Ital. ignobile; Sp. ignobil.) 


fete. fet. fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here camel, her, there 
or. wore, w^lf, work, who. son ; muto. cub, cure, unite, cur. rule, full ; try. 


1. Of low, humble, or mean birth; not 
noble, not illustrious. 

•• So void of pity b the Ignoble crowd ” 

liryiLen ; Annul AllraOUU, ccL 

2. Mean, base, despicable. 

"Hi# nature at oucc ferocious aud ignoble.’'— 
lay : 11 Ut. Eng., ch. ill. 

* 3. Worthless, useless. 

* 4 . Humble. 

’* The man we celebrate must find a tomb, 

Aud wo that worship bliu ignoble pravea." 

Cowpcr : Ta*k. ill. 268. 

* lg no'-ble, v.t. [Ignoule, a.) To make 
ignoble or mean ; to diHgrace ; to dishonour. 

" lanobling many shores and point# of lands by •Up- 
wreck."— Bacon : JHic. in PruUe of Queen Etuabeth. 

Ig- no ble ness, * ig-no -ble-nesse, s. 

[Eng. ignoble ; - nr.ss .] The quality or condi- 
tion of being ignoble; meanness, humbleness; 
want of dignity. 

"Tho i gnoblenene of a »orvaut ."—Hi»hop Taylor: 
Great Exemplar, pt L, disc. 3. 

ig-no bly', adv. [Eng. ignoble); -ly.] In an 
ignoble, mean, base, or dishonourable manner; 
meanly, humbly, basely. 

" To die a prince— or live * #l*v«— 

Thy choice la most ignobly brave i" 

Byron Ode to Napoleon. 

Ig-no mi n 1 I OUS, a. [Fr. ignominicux, from 
Lat. ignaminio3us t from ignominia = igno- 
miny, disgrace.] 

]. Marked with disgrace or ignominy; 
shameful, disgraceful, infamous. 

"Tlio Roruau# In this ignominiout #tote return to 
Rome."— Lewit : Cred. Early Roman Hist. (1888), li. 447. 

2. Despicable, disgraceful ; deserving of 
ignominy. 

3. Expressive of contempt; contemptuous, 
humiliating. 

" The ignominiout Judgment passed by the House of 
Commons on hi# Pastoral Letter. Macaulay : Hitt. 
Eng., ch. xlx. 

lg no-min' l-ous-ly, adv. [Eng. ignomin- 
ious; -ty.] In an ignominious manner; dis- 
gracefully, shamefully, contemptibly. 

"In his attempt at comedy he failed ignominUnuly ." 
—Johnson : Life of Howe. 

lg'-no min-y, * Ig no-min-Ie, «. [Fr. 

ignominie, from Lat. ignominia, from t- = in- 
— not, and Agnomen, nomcn = name, renown ; 
Ital. & Sp. t 0 JiOT*u/tfa.] 

1. Public disgrace or shame ; reproach, 
dishonour, infamy. 

"The ignominy and shame that wsa cast upon 
them."— Banyan : Pilgrim t Progren. pt. i. 

2. An act deserving disgrace ; an igno- 
minious act. 

3 . Ignominious treatment. 

* ig-no mi-oiis, a. [Formed from ignomy, 
witii suff. -ous, or shortened from ignominious 
for tbe sake of the metre.) Ignominious, dis- 
graceful. ( Peelc : Prol. to Sir Vlyomon .) 

* lg'-no -my, s. [Prob. only a misreading for 
ignominy.) Ignominy, disgrace, dishonour. 

*’ Hence, broker-lackey, ignomy and shams 
Puisue thy life." .shakeip. : Trodus, v. 10. 

lg-no ra'-mus, s. & a. [Lat., first person pL 
pr. indie, of ignoro = to l>e ignorant.) 

A, As substantive : 

* 1. Law : (See extract). 

” Wlien the grand Jury have heard the evidence, 
if they think it a groundless accusation, they nsed 
formerly to indorse on the back of tbe bill. * ignara- 
niur ; or. we know nothing of it; iutlmating, that 
though the facts might possibly be true, that truth 
did not api>ear to them : but now they assert iu Eng- 
lish, more absolutely, ‘not a true hill'; or, which is 
tbe better way. 'not found.’"— Blackslonc : Comment.. 
bk. Iv., ch. 23. 

2. An ignorant fellow ; a stupid blockhead. 
"Wronged by those who would make him such an 
ignoramus."— JoHin : Ecclct. History, an. 827. 

As adj. : Ignorant, stupid, blockhead. 

11 Let ignoramus poets scrlhhle satires." 

l/rydcn : Prol. to Duke of Guise. 

ig / -no-ran9e, s. [Fr., from Lat. ignorantia , 
from tgnomn-s, pr. par. of ignoro = to be 
ignorant; Sp. & Port, ignorancia ; Ital. ig- 
noranza. ] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A want of learning or knowledge in 
general or with respect to any particular 
subject. 

2. A state of not being cognizant or aware 
of anything; inacquaintance. 

*3. An act committed through ignorarce or 
inadvertence. 

"Forgive us all our sins, negligences, and ignor . 
anecs."— Book of Common Prayer; Litany. 

; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
Syrian, bq , ce - e ; ey = a. qn = kw. 


ignoraney— Iliad 
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4. Stupidity, foolishness. 

M The common cur*e of iiiniikltid, folly, *nd ignor- 
ance."— Shake fp : TroUut <t Crettida, 11. 8. 

I L Roman Theol, : The absence of knowledge 
In one capable of acquiring it. It ia of two 
kinds : I. Vincible — (1) Simple, when some, 
but not sufficient, pains are taken to remove 
it; (2) Crass, when scarcely any means are 
used ; and (3) Affected, when a person wishes 
to be ignorant, in order to sin more freely. 
2. Invincible, which is held to excuse altoge- 
ther from sin, since no moral goilt can be in- 
curred without an intention, direct or remote, 
of violating the divine law. ( Addis £ Arnold.) 

•Ig'-no ran ^y, * lg-no-raun-cy, s, [Lat. 
ignoranlia.] Ignorance. 

“ Hocked In blyzidues and ignorauncy.''— Tyndall : 
1 1'orket, p. 157. 


Ig -no rant, Mg-no-raunt, a. & s. [Fr. 
ignorani , from Lat. ignorans, pr. par. of 
ignoro — to be ignorant ; Sp. t Port., & Ital. 
ignorant*.] 

A, As adjective : 

]. Destitute of knowledge in general or on 
any particular subject; uninstructed, unin- 
formed, unlearned, untaught, unlettered, 
illiterate. 


“So foolish was I and ignorant.”— Ptalm Ixxlii. 22. 

*2. Unacquainted, unconscious. 


Ignorant ol guilt, J fear not shame." 

Dry den. (Todd.) 

8. Dull, silly, simple, stupid. 

" Either you are ignorant or seem eo craftily." 

Shake sp.: Measure /or Meautre, il. 4. 

*4. Not known ; hidden, undiscovered. 


" Thereof to be Informed, Imprison 't not 
Iu ignorant conceal in ent." 

Shokctp. : Win ter' t Tale, i. 2. 
•6, Done unconsciously or inadvertently. 
“What ignorant aiu have I coimnlttedt" 

shaketp. ; Othello, lv. 2. 

* B. As snbst. : An ignorant, untaught, or 
Mliterate person ; one unlettered or unskilled. 

‘'TUI wo know the first springs of natural motions 
we are still but ignorant4.''—GlunvUl: Sceptic Scienti- 
J lea, ch. xxl. 


Ignorant ia a comprehensive term ; it 
Includes any degree, from the highest to the 
lowest, and consequently includes the other 
terms, illiterate, unlearned , ami unlettered, 
which express different degrees of ignorance. 


Ig-no ran'-tine^, s. pi. [Fr. ignorantins, 
from ignorant (Littrt). Either a corruption 
of Yont a ins (from St. Yon, near Rouen), or 
from the rule, which their founder strictly 
enforced, that none of them should learn 
Latin (Mrs. R. F. IFifsoa; Christian Brothers, 
p. 5, note).] 

Religious Orders : A term adopted from the 
French, and applied to the members of a 
religious society of men living in community, 
founded in 16S0, by the Ven, J. B. de la Salle, 
canon of Rheirns, for the spread of education 
among the poor. Their title is Brothers of 
the Christian Schools, or, shortly, Christian 
Brothers. (McClintock £ Strong.) 

Ig-no-rant ism, 3. [Eng. ignorant ; -iswt.J 
The same as Obscurantism (q.v.). 

ig'- no-rant-ist, 3 . [Eng. ignorant; -ist.] 
The same as Obscurantist (q.v.). 


tg'-no-rant-ly, # ig-no-raunt-ly, adv. 

[Eng. ignorant : -ly.] 

]. In an ignorant manner; without know- 
ledge, instruction, or information. 

“ We sometimes in 18 take his blunders for beauties, 
and are so ignorantly fuud as to copy them."— H« tin. 

2. Without intention ; inadvertently ; 
through ignorauce or inacquointance. 

Ig-no-ra'-ti-o (ti as s hi) e-len'-chi, phr. 
lLat.J 

Logic: An overlooking of an adversary's 
counterposition to an argument. 

ig nore', v.t. [Fr. ignorer, from Lat. ignoro 
— to be ignorant: i- = in - = not, and the root 
gno, seen in * gnosco, nosco = to know; Sp. Si 
Port, ignorar; Ital. ignorare.] 

L Ordinary language : 

*1. Not to know ; to be ignorant of. 

•• Rather to Ijpiore tbe being of God than deny it."— 
Boyle Work*, il. 56. 

2. To pass over without notice ; to disre- 
gard ; to leave out of account ; to act as if 
one were ignorant of : as, To ignore facts. 

II. Law: To throw out as unsupported by 
sufficient evidence. [Bill, s. B. I. 2 (8).] 


*Ig nore ment, s. (Eng. ignore; -merit.] 
Tlie act of ignoriug ; the slate of being 
ignored. 

* lg nds’-51-blo, a. (Lat. ignoscibilis, from 
ignosco ~ to pardon.] Capable of pardon; 
pardonable. 

* lg note', a. & s. [Lat. ignotus: f- = in- = 
not, and gnotus , not us = known.] 

A. As adj. : Unknown. 

“Sncli very ignoto and coutemptlble pretooder*."— 
Phillips. 

B. As siibst. : An unknown person ; one of 
little or no importance. (Haeket: Life of 
ii’illiams, ii. 144.) 

lg-uan -a (u as w), s. [Sp., from Carib yuana 
a word used by Oviedo, a.d. 1525.) 

Zool. : The typical genus of the family Igu- 
anidse. The teeth are three-lotied, placed in 
the inner edge of the jaw ; the body and the 
head compressed ; the palate mostly toothed; 
the throat with a pendulous dewlap, the edge 
of which is toothed. The Common American 
Iguana is yellowish green above, marbled with 
pure greeu, the tail ringed with brown. It 
has a crest of large dorsal spines. It is from 
four to five feet long. It is common in the 
warmer parts of America. Its flesh is deli- 
cious, but unwholesome. It lives chiefly on 
trees. There are many other species. 

Ig-uan'-i-d£e (u as w), s. [Mod. Lat., &c. 
iguan(a); Lat. tern. pi. adj. suff. -idee.) 

Zool. : A family of reptiles, order Lacertilia. 
The tongue is short and thick, the eyes with 
round pupils, the scales imbricated, those on 
the belly small and rhombic. Feet adapted 
for walking; toes unequal. Tail with more 
or less distinct whorls of scales, which are 
commonly spinous. Found in the warmer 
parts of America. Known genera about sixty ; 
species fifty or more. 

ig-uan'-o don (u as w), s. [Mod. Lat., &c. 
iguan(a), and Gr. ofiovs (odous), geuit. odovros 
(odontos) = a tooth.] 

Palteont. : The typical genus of the family 
Iguanodontidie (q.v.). The teeth resemble 
those of Iguana. The fore feet are compara- 
tively small, the hinder ones large. The 
animal aeems to have walked on the hindlegs, 
thus making an approach to birds. The species 
Iguanodon Mantelli, called after Dr. Mantell, 
the discoverer of the genus, was found near 
Maidstone in the Kentish Rag or Lower Green- 
sand nnd Marine Limestone. According to 
Mantell it was between thirty and forty feet 
long. 

lg-uan o-don -ti-doe (u as w), s.pl. [Mod. 
Lat. iguanodon ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Palavnt. : A family of Dinosnnria. The 
maxillary and mandibular teeth have obtuse 
sub-triangular crowns, the surface of the ena- 
mel being ridged on one or both sides. The 
crowns of the teeth are worn down by masti- 
cation. There is no dermal armour. Genera 
Iguanodon, Hypsilophodon, &c. ( Huxley , in 
Quar. Joum. Geol. Sac., xxvi. 34, 35.) 

ih'-ram, s. [Arab.] The dress worn by Moham- 
medan pilgrims, consisting in the case of men 
of two scarves, one folded round the loins, and 
the other thrown over the neck and shoulders; 
in the case of women, of a cloak enveloping 
the whole body. 

I, H. S. An abbreviation for Jesns (Gr. 
'1H20Y2) the H representing the long e. To 
mark the contraction, the abbreviation was 
formerly written IHCjGreek C = S), which in 
later times became IHS. The H being mis- 
understood, the idea arose that IHS meant 
Jesus //oniinum Salvator = Jesus Saviour of 
Men, and the mark of contraction over the H 
being thus rendered unmeaning, was turned 
into a cross, as ou modern altar-cloths. 

* ik, pron. [I.] 

I1-, pref. The form assumed by the prefix in- 
(Lat. in) when followed by l. 

* ’ild, r.t. [Ield.] A contraction for yield in 
the phrase, “ God ’ild you." 

D-de-fon’-^ite, s. [From lldefonso, in Spain, 
where it occurs.] 

Min. : A variety of Tantalite (q.v.). 

* lie (I), s, [Aisle.) An aisle or passage in a 
church or public building. 


ilc (2), a. (A.S. egl = a mote, a piece of straw ; 
Gi-r egel, achel .] An ear of corn. 

* il© (3), *. [Lat. ilia = the flanks, the groin.] 
The small intestines. 

“Meti mid aln-eiM have the «mall RTita called lact^s. 
through which the meat pnanetli ; hi uthcrx It Id Unwed 
itt."~-P. Holland i PUtue, ek. *L, ch. xxxvli. 

IT-C-&C, a. [Mod. Lat, ilc(um); Eng. suff. -ac.] 

Anat. : Of or belonging to the Ileum (q.v.). 
Sometimes writteo, but less properly, iliac. 

ileac-passion, 3. 

Path . ; Obstruction of the bowels. Called 
also Ileus and Volvulus. [Obstruction.] 

U-e-6-, pref. [Lat. ilia = the flanks.] Of or 
belonging to the ileuui (q.v.). 

ilco-caBcal, lleo-colic, a. 

Anat.: Connected with the ileuiu and the 
colon. There is an ilio-colic artery. 

lleo-colic valve : 

Anat. : A valve at the junction of the large 
and the small intestines. 

ileo-typhus, a. 

Path. : The same as Enteric fcver. 

ll-e-o-dic'-ty-on, s . [Pref. ileo- (q.v.), and 
Gr. &iktvov ( diktuon ) = a tlshing-uet.J 

Bot. : A genus ofgasteromycetous fungi, sub- 
order Phalloidei. Its jelly-like volva is eaten 
iu New Zealand. 

ll'-e-um, s. (From Gr. eiAew ( eileo ) * to roll.] 

Anat,: The portion of the amall intestines 
communicating with the larger intestine. It 
is formed by one of the folds of the peritoneum. 
Sometimes there is a pouch or diverticulum 
from the main tube. 

ll'-e-us, s. [Lat. ileos ; Gr. eiAeos (eileos), from 
Gr. ei Acts (eileo) = to twist or coutraet.] [1 lead- 
passion.] 

1-lcx, s. [Lat., = a kind of oak, probably 

Quercus Ilex.] 

Bot.: A genus of Aqnifoliacese or llicines 
(q.v.) Calyx tour- or tive-paited, persistent; 
corolla rotate, stamens four; drupe globose, 
witlr four atones, or a four- and live-eelled 
stone. Known species 145 ; chiefiy South Ame- 
rican. Ilex aquifolium is the common holly. 
I. paraguensis, I. gongonha , I. theezans, a Brazi- 
lian plant, are used for tea ; the leaves of J. 
paraguensis and the fruits of I. Macoucoua are 
used as dyes. A decoction of I. vomitw ia is 
the 11 black drink " taken by the Creek Indians 
at the beginuing of their councils. 

il'-i-ac ( 1 ), * ll-i'-ac-al, a. [Ilium.] Of 01 
belonging to the ilia*. l f here are au iliac artery 
fascia, fossa, Ac. 

iliac-region, 3. 

Anat. : One or other of two regions, the 
right and left iliac, separated by the hypo- 
gastric one, the three together constituting 
the lowest of the three abdominal zones. 

t ll'-i-ac (2), a. [Ileac.] 

iliac-passion, s. [Ileac-passion.) 

* il'-i-ac (3). a. [Gr. TAioko? (Iliakos)^ Trojan; 
concerning the Iliad.] Pertaining to or con- 
nected with ancient Ilinm or the Trojan War. 
(Gladstone in A nnandale.) 

l-li'-ac-al, a. [Iliac ( 1 ).] 

1 -li -a-cus, 5 . [Mod. Lat.] [lLrAC(l).] 

Anat. : One of the anterior muscles of the 
thigh. 

11 ' l-ad, s. [Lat. Tlias, gen it. Hiadis, from Gr. 
’lAios (Was), genit. ‘lAiafio? (Iliados), from 
*IAio« (Mas) = the city of Ibis or Troy, named 
after *IA os (ilos) the grandfather of Priam, and 
sonofTros.] A celebrated epic poem in the 
Greek language, consisting of twenty-four 
books. Its composition is generally aseri lied 
to Homer, of .vhose parentage, birth, and life 
nothing is known for certain. It is, however, a 
matter of dispute as to whether the poem is a 
homogeneous whole, or a series of ballads or 
rhapsodies on different episodes in the Trojan 
War, united into a continuous poem. It ia 
further doubtful whether, iu the latter case, 
the union was made by Homer himself, or by 
some person after his time. It is said that 
Pisistratus, tyrant of Athens, first collected 
and arranged the Iliad and Odyssey in the form 
in which we now have them. The ebief sub* 
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ject of the poem is the wrath of Aehilles, 
and the consequent troubles thence arising 
whence we have the phrase Ilius vialorum — 
an Iliad of w'oes or troubles, a world of disas* 
ters. The action of the poem is confined to 
the tenth and last year of the aiege of Troy. 

D-i ad lzed, a. [Eng. Iliad; -ize.) Cele- 
brated or related in the Iliad. ( Nashe : Lenten 
Stujf'e.) 

I'-li- 9 in, 8. [Lat. ilex, genit. ilic(ls); - in 
(Chem.).] 

Chem. : A bitter principle extracted from 
the leaves of the holly (//ex aqui folium). In 
its crude state it is a , jelly, but when purified 
it crystallizes in the form of brownish-yellow 
crystals, which are intensely bitten llicin is 
soluble in water and alcohol, but insoluble in 
ether. It has been recommended as a febri- 
fuge, in dosea of from six to twenty grains. 

i-II-9in'-e-fe, s. pi. [Lat. ilex, genit. ilic(is); 
fern. pi. adj. suff. -inert*.] 

Hot. : The same as Aquifoljacele (q.v.). 

D-l 6-, pref. [Lat. ilium (q.v.).] 

Anat., Ac. : Of or belonging to the Ilium. 
There are an ilio.aponeurotie muscle, an ilio- 
femoral ligament, aa ilio-lumbar artery, <fcc. 

fl'-i um (pl.il'-i-a),s. [Lat., = the groin, the 
flank.] 

Anat. : The superior expanded portion of 
the innominate bone, and forming, by its in- 
ferior extremity, part of the wall of the aceta- 
bulum. 

l-Hxan'-thin, s. [Lat. ilex , genit. ili(cis) ; 
Gr. £av9o<; (rnnthos) = yellow, and -i7i(CA«T?i.).j 
Chem. : CnHooOn. A colouring matter ex- 
tracted by alcohol from the autumn leaves or 
the holly ( Ilex aquifolium ), the chlorophyll 
being separated from it by means of ether. It 
crystallizes in the form of yellow microscopic 
needles, which melt at 198*, and are decom- 
posed at 215*. Ihxanthin is insoluble in cold 
water and iu ether, but very soluble in hot 
water and in alcohol. It dyes cloth, prepared 
with alumina or iron mordants, yellow. 

Ilk (1). a. [A.S. die (for d+ge+lic = aye-like, 
everlike) = each.] Each. 

** And ilk ot hem gan other to assure." 

Chaucer : C. T., 14.452. 

Uk (2), a. [A.S. ilc, ylc .) The same, the very 
same. 

U Of that ilk: A phrase used when the sur- 
name of a person is the same as the name of 
his estate : as, Kinloch of that ilk = Kiuloch 
ef Kiuloch. 

* llk'-oone, pron. [Ilk( 1).] Each one; every 
one, 

’* That thnrgh the loud thay praysed hir ilkoone, 

That lovede vertue.” Chaucer : C. T , 13.62&. 

IU, * ille, a., adv., & s. [Icel. illr , illr = ill (<r) ; 
cogn. with Dan. ilde — ill (odu.) ; Sw. ilia = 
ill (adv.). The Icel. illr is a contraction of the 
word which appears in A.S. as yfel, and in Eng. 
as evil (q.v.). For the comparative and super- 
lative worse and worst are used.] 

A. As adjective : 

I. Bad or evil In a general way ; not right 
or good. 

*’ They were {ll for «. gTeen wound.' 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iL 1. 

*2. Evil in a moral sense ; wicked, wrong. 

" There’s nothing t/Z can dwell In Mich a temple." 

Shakesp. : Tempest, L 2. 

*3. Producing ill, evil, or misfortune; un- 
Inr.ky, inauspicious, unfavourable. 

" There some ill planet reigns ; 

I must be patient, ’till the heavens look 
With an aspect more favourable.” 

Shakesp.; Winter’s Tale, U. L 

4. Bad, unfortunate, sad, grievous : as, ill 
tidings. 

5. Expressive or characteristic of an evil 
Bondition or disposition : as, ill looks. 

* 6. Unhealthy, unwholesome. 

*’ Neither la it ill hit only that maketh an iZZ seat."— 
Baron; Essays; Of Building. 

*7. Cross, crabbed, sour. 

" Some, of an ill and melancholy nature, Incline the 
coni pan y to be sad and lll-dl9i>osed."— Bacon. 

*8. Not proper, incorrect, rude, coarse, un- 
polished : as, ill manners. 

'■The smoothest verse and the exactest sense 
Displease us, if ill English give offence ” 

Dryden : Art of Poetry. 

C. Diseased, disordered, sick; in bad health. 
“You look very ill."— Shakesp. : Merry Hieer, iL 1. 


B. As adverb : 

]. Not well ; not rightly. 

** How ill agrees It with your gravity." 

Shu keip. ; Comedy cf Errors, 11. 2. 

2. Not easily ; with pain, with difilculty : as, 
We can ill spare him. 

3. Imperfectly, not fully. 

" lloth but ill conceal 
A bosom heav'd with never-ceasing sighs.* 

Cowper : Task, L 561. 

4. In bad part or humour; not pleasautly, 
with oifenee. 

"This acte wn* of all the Spaniards much disliked 
and very ill lukeuf—Hackluyt : Voyages, voL iL. pt. IL, 
p. IS’A 

C. A s substantive : 

1. Wickedness, depravity, evil. 

" Young men to Imitate all Ills are prone.* 

I fry <len. [Todd.) 

2. Misfortune, calamity, evil, pain ; anything 
which injures, annoya, disturbs, or renders 
unhappy or unfortunate. 

*' God sends not ill. If rightly understood' 

Pope : Essay on Man, iv. 113. 

U For the difference between ill and badly, 
aee Badly. 

H III ia largely used in composition with 
past participles and adjectives, the meaning 
of which is generally obvious. The following 
are examples Ill-arranged, ill-assorted , ill- 
becoming, ill-concealed , ill-concerted , ill-con- 
trived, ill-deserved, ill-deinsed, ill-directed , ill- 
dissembled, ill-fed, ill- framed, ill-informed , iU- 
managed, ill-proportioned, iU-provided, ill- 
trained. 

ill advised, a. Badly advised ; acting 
or done under bad advice ; injudicious : as, 
an ill-advised person, an ill-advised action. 

Ill affected, a. 

1, Not well inclined or disposed ; ill-disposed. 

* 2. Affected with bad impressions. (Spenser.) 

Ill bleed, s. Resentment, displeasure, 
enmity, ill-will. 

* 111 boding, a. Inauspicious, unfavour- 
able. (Shakesp. ; 1 Henry VI., iv. 5.) 

ill bred, a. Not well-bred ; rude, coarse, 
unpolished. 

* Ill-breeding, a. & s. 

1. As adj. : Hatching or concocting mischief. 
(Shakesp. : Hamlet, iv. 5.) 

2. As subst. : Want of good breeding ; im- 
politeness, rudenesss. 

ill-conditioned, a. In bad order or 
state ; having bad qualities or nature. 

" A very ill-conditioned and Idle sort of people.'— 
Bunyan ; Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii. 

ill considered, a. Not well considered 
or debated; done without due consideration ; 
rash, hasty, injudicious. 

ill defined, a. Hardly defined, not dis- 
tinct. 

ill-disposed, o. 

1. Not having a kind or favourable disposi- 
tion ; wickedly or maliciously inclined ; not 
well-disposed. 

* 2. Til, unwell. (Shakesp. : Troilus, ii. 3.) 

ill-doing, a. &, s. 

A. As adj. : Acting wickedly or w rongly. 

B, As subst.: Wicked actiona or conduct; 
wickedness. 

* ill faced, * 111 Taste, a. Having an 
ugly or evil face or appearance. (Spenser: 
F. Q., II. xii. 36.) 

* ill-faring, n. In a bad condition. 

* ill-faringly, adv. Improperly, awk- 
wardly. (Puttenhom ; Eng. Poesie , bk. iii., 
ch. xxiii.) 

ill fated, ft. Fated or destined to mis- 
fortune ; unfortuuate, unlucky. (IFords- 
worth: Ruth.) 

ill-favoured, a. Having an ugly visage ; 
ugly, ill-looking, deformed. 

"She saw two very ill-favoured ones standing by her 
bedside.'' — Bunyan; Pilgrims Progress, pt. ii.. 

+ ill favouredly, adv. 

1. In an ugly manner or shape; with de- 
formity. 

"Those that Bhe makes honest, she makes very ill- 
favouredly."— Shakesp. ; At Vou Like It, L 2. 

2. Badly, improperly ; so as to spoil. 

" Mar no more of my verses with reading them ill- 
favouredly."— Shakesp. : As }uu Like It, Iii. 2. 


3. Roughly, rudely. 

"lie shook him very ill-favoured! u.’ — BoveU . 
Letters. 

* ill favouredness, «. Deformity, ugli- 
ness. 

ill featured, a Ugly, deformed. (Sir 
T. More ; Works, p. 37.) 

ill got, ill gotten, a. Not gotten or 
obtained in a proper way. (Byron: Bride of 
Abydos, i. 12.) 

ill humour, s. Bad humour or temper. 

ill-judged, a. Not well-judged ; Ill-con- 
sidered, injudicious. 

“And lively was the housewife: In the vale 

None more industrious ; but her Industry 

lU-judged." Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vf, 

ill looking, a. Ugly, repulsive. 

ill luck, s. & a. 

A. As subst. : Bad luck, misfortune. 

* B. As adj. : Unlucky. 

"Helping all urchin blasts, and Ill-luck »Igua* 
Mtilon . Com us. 34ft. 

ill manned, a. 

Naut. : Not properly manned ; having an 
Insufficient crew. 

ill mannered, a. Rude, rough, boorish, 
unciviL 

ill matched, a. Not well-matched or 
suited. 

ill mated, a. Badly joined or united. 

"Those ill-mated marriages thou saw'st." 

MUton : P. L-. xL (M- 

* ill minded, a. Ill-disposed. (Byron: 

Ode to Napoleon.) 

ill nature, s. An evil nature or disposi- 
tion ; bad temper ; sullenness ; habitual ma- 
levolence. 

" If chance some wicked wag should pass hla lest. 

Tis sheer ill-nature ." Byron ; English Bards. 

ill natured, a. 

1. Of an evil nature or disposition ; of ha- 
bitual bad temper ; bad-tempered ; surly ; 
peevish. 

2. Expressive of or indicating ill-nature : as, 
au ill-natured act. 

*3. Not yielding to culture; intractable. 
(Philips : Cider.) 

ill nature dly, adv. In an ill-natured, 

aurly, or unkind maimer. 

ill nature tLn ess, s. The quality or atate 
of being ill-natured ; ill-nature. 

* ill nurtured, a. Ill-bred, rude, rough, 
unkind. 

*' Presumptuous dame. Hi-nurtured Eleanor 1* 

Shakesp. ; 2 Henry VI., U.. 2. 

ill omened, a. Unlucky, inauspicious, 
of evil augury. 

"fltl obtained the name of Porta Scelerata, and re- 
tn amed an ill-omened spot."— Lewis ; Crest. Early 
Homan Hist (1855), IL 143. 

ill requited, a. Not properly, fairly, or 
worthily requited or repaid. 

Ill- sorted, a. Ill-suited, displeased, 
grieved. (Scott: Guy Mannering, ch. xlv.) 

ill-starred, a. Born under the influence 
of an unlucky plaoet, hence ill-omened ; un- 
fortunate, unlucky. 

"Where'er that til-starr'd home may lie. 1 * 

Moore - Eire- Worshipper*. 

Ill tempered, a. 

* 1. Not combined in due proportions, as the 
humours of the body : hence, of a bad tem- 
perament ; not in good health. 

2. Having a bad temper, morose, crabbed, 
sour, peevish. 

* ill-time, v.t. To do or attempt at an 
unsuitable or inauspicious time. 

ill-timed, a. Done, said, or attempted 
at an unsuitable or inauspicious time. 

" Her lover sinks— she sheds no ill-timed tear." 

Byron : Childe Harold, L M. 

ill-treat, v.t. To treat cruelly, unjustly, 
or improperly. 

ill-treatment, s. Unkind, unfair, or 
cruel treatment 

ill-turn, s. 

1. An unkind, unfair, or ill-natured act or 
treatment. 

* 2. An attack of illness. 
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Ill-usage, 3. Ill-treatment, unkind treat- 
ment. 

*'To endure the ill-usage of the pntrlclnus."— Lewis ; 
Cred. Early Roman Hist. (1855). li. 57. 

ill-use, v.t. 

* 1. To misapply. 

2. To treat badly or cruelly. 

Ill will, 3. Malevolence, enmity, ranconry 

** I cannot think that you speak these things of ill. 
will" — Bunyan : Pilgrims Prog rest, pt. i. 

* ill wilier, s. One who entertains ill-will 
towards another ; an enemy ; an ill-wisher. 

* ill-willy, * ill-willle f ft. Wishing ill 
to another, ill-disposed, malicious, niggardly. 

* Ill-wisher, s. One who wiabes ill to 
another ; an enemy ; an ill-willer. 

* 111 -worthy, a. Unworthy. 

** Ill-worthy I such title should belong 
To me, transgressor." Milton : I; L., xt 163. 

* Il-l&b'-lle, a . [Pref. il- — in- = not, and Eng. 
labile (q.v.).] Not liable to err ; infallible. 

* il la-bil'-i-ty, s. [Eng. illable; -ifi/.] Free- 
dom' from liability to err; infallibility. 

•• Before they arrive at perfect infallibility and i lia- 
bility."— Cheyne: On Regimen, p. 826. 

* fl-la9'-er-a-ble, a. [Lat. illacerabilis , from 
il- — in- = not, and lacerab il i$ =lacerable, from 
lacero = to lacerate, to tear.] That cannot be 
tom, rent, or lacerated ; incapable of lacera- 
tion. 

* fl lac -ry-ma-ble, a. [Lat. illacrymabilis, 
from il- = in- ==. not, and lacrymabilis = worthy 
of tears; lacryma = a tear.] Incapable of 
weeping. 

(1 laen'-i-dee, s. pi. [Mod. Lat illcen(us); 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Paltront. : A family of Trilobites, with 
greatly developed head and tail, and eight to 
ten body rings. 

H-lse'-nus, s. [Gr. lAAniVto (illaino) — to look 
away, to squint.] 

Pal&ont. : The typical genus of the family 
Ilteenidee (q.v.). 

* il-lap -sa-ble, a. [Pref. il- —in-= not, 
and Eng. lapsable.] That may or cannot slide 
or foil away into error or change. 

“They may be morally Immutable and illapeable .“ 
— Otanvill: Pre-exist, of Boult, ch. viii 

* Il-lap'ae, s. [Illapse, v ] 

1. A gliding or gradual entrance of one 
thing into another. 

2. A sudden attack ; a falling on or upon. 

*’ By the bold swimmer, In the swift illapse 

Oi accident." Thornton : Summer, 1,262. 

•Il-lAp se, v.i. [Lat. Ulapsus, pa. j>ar. of 
illabor = to glide in : il- — in- = in, into, and 
labor = to glide.] To fall, pass, or glide. 
(Followed by into.) 

“The Illapse of som .such active substance or power- 
fnl being, Elapsing into matter." — Rale: Origin of 
Mankind, p. 321. 

* fl-l&'-que-a-ble, a. [Pref. il- = in- = in; 
Lat. laqueus = a snare and Eng. suff. -able.) 
That may or can be ensnared or entrapped. 

* H-l&'-que-ate, v.t. [Lat. illaqueatns, pa. 
par. of illaqueo = to ensnare : il - = in - = in, 
and laqueus = a snare.] To ensnare, to en- 
tangle, to entrap. 

**I am Elaqueated. hut not truly captivated Into 
your conclusion.*’— More: Divine Dialogue*. 

* fl-l&-que-a-tlen, 3. [Illaqueate.] 

1. The act of ensnaring or entrapping ; a 
catching in a snare or noose. 

“The word . . . doth not only signify suspension or 
pendulous illaqueation ." — Browne: Vulgar Err ours, 
bk. viL, ch. xi. 

2. A snare, a trap. 

* il la'-tlon, s. [Fr., from Lat. illationem . 
aeeus. of illatio = a bringing in, an inference, 
from Hiatus , pa. par. of infero = to bring in.] 
[Infer.] 

1. The act of inferring or deducing from 
premises ; inference, deduction. 

’* Illation or inference consists In nothing hut the 
perception of the connection there is between the ideas 
lit each step of the deduction.’ — Locke : Human Un- 
derstanding, bk. iv., ch. xvii. 

2. That which is inferred or deduced ; an 
inference, a deduction. 

** An illation and conclusion worthy of my refuter’s 
logicke and divinity."— Bishop Hall: Honour of t/>e 
Married Clergy, bk. 1., § 14. 


* il'-la-tivo, a. & s. [Lat. Hiatus, pa. par. of 
infero.] [Illation.] 

A. vis adjective : 

1. Of or pertaining to Illation or inference; 
that may be inferred. 

"An inferred and illative truth."— Boyle: Workt, 
iv. 21 . 

2. Denoting an inference or deduction. 

B. ^43 subst. : That which denotes illation 
or inference : an illative particle. 

"This | word] for that lends the text in. Is both a 
relative and an illative."— Bishop Hall : Remains, p. 186. 

Illative -conversion, s. 

Logic: That m which the truth of the con- 
verse follows from the truth of the proposi- 
tion given : as the proposition, Religion is 
the truest wisdom, becomes by illative con- 
version, The truest wisdom is religion. 

Illative sense, s. That faculty of the 
human mind by which it forme a judgment 
upon the validity of an inference. 

* il la-tive-ly, adv. [Eng . illative; -ly.] By 
way'of illation, inference, or conclusion; in- 
ferentially. 

" Aloat commonly taken illatively."— Bishop Richard- 
son : On the Old Testament, p. 434. 

* ll-lau'-da ble, «. [Lat. illaudabilis , from 
il - = in- =' not, and laudabilis = worthy of 
praise ; laudo = to praise ; laus (genit. laudis ) 
= praise.) Not deserving of praise or com- 
mendation ; not laudable or praiseworthy. 

“To discountenance this practice, not only as weak 
and illaudable, hut also as sinful and dlsallowable."— 
South : Sermons, vol. x.. aer. 8. 

* H-lau-da-bly, adv. [Eng. illaudahle ; 
-ly.] In an illaudable manner; in a manner 
not deserving of praise or commendation. 

fl-le5-e-bra'-9e-89, s. 7>Z. [Mod. Lat. illece - 
brium ) (q.v.) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -acece.] 

Bot. : Knotworts ; an order of Hypogynous 
Exogens, alliance Silenales. It consists of 
herbaceous or half-shrubby branching plants, 
with sessile entire leaves and scarious stipules ; 
flowers minute, with scarious bracts ; sepals 
five, three, or four, sometimes partly cohering ; 
petals mmute or wanting; stamens often 
equal to the sepals in number and opposite 
to them ; styles two to five ; fruit small, dry; 
one, rarely three-celled, seeds numerous. 

t ft-le 9-0 -bra’ -tlon, s. [As if from a form 
illecebratio, from Eccles. Lat. illccebro, from 
Lat. illecebra — an enticement (in a good or 
bad sense).] [Illect.] An allurement. ( T . 
Brown : Works , iv. 292.) 

* a IC9 -e-brous, a. [Lat. ilkeebrosus, from 
illecebriB — allurements. ) [Illect.] Attrac- 
tive, alluring, enticing. 

“The Elecebrous dilectatyons of Venus."— Sir T. 
Elyot : The Oovemour, bk. L, ch. viL 

ll-le9 -e brum, s. [Lat. illecebra = a.n entice- 
ment ; a plant, Stonecrop, Sedum acre.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the order Illece- 
bracea (q.v.). lllecebrum xerticillatum , Whorled 
Knotgrass, is found in marshy or boggy ground 
in Devon and Cornwall. 

ll'-leck, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A local name for 
the Gemmeous Dragonet ( Callionymus lyra). 

* ll-lect, v.t. [Lat. Ulectus , pa. par. of iUicio 
= to allure: il- — in- = in, and *l«cio (in 
Festus) = to entice ; cogn. with Gr. eA ku 
(helko) = to draw.] To entice, to allure. [Al- 
lect.] 

"Tbeyr© superfluous rychease Elected them to vn- 
clene lust."— Simon Pith: Supplication for the Beggars. 

xl-le'-gal, a. [Fr. illegal, from Lat. pref. il - 
= in- = not, and legalis — legal ; lex (genit. 
legis ) = law ; Sp. ilegal ; Ital. illegale.] 

1. Not legal ; contrary to law ; against the 
law : unlawful ; not legally done, made, or 
established. 

“The court was illegal."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch. vi. 

*2. Illicit, immoral. 

• Illegal love oft springs from essenced love ” 

Grainger: Tibullus, L 7. 

ll-le-gal'-r ty, s. [Fr. iUigalitt, from Lat 
pref. il - - in- = not, and Low Lat. legalitas = 
legality (q.v.); Ital . illegality ; Sp. ikgalidad] 
The quality or state of being illegal or con- 
trary to law ; unlawfulness. 

"The people ure hound to tolerate the illegality of 
our ] udgtuents. Burke . Sfwech on Middlesex Election 


* ll-lo'-gal-izc, v.t. [Eng. illegal; -ize.] To 
make or 'declare illegal ; to render unlawful. 

Il lo’-gal-ly, atlv. [Eng . illegal ; -ly.] Inin 
illegal ‘manner or degree ; against the law ; 
unlawfully. 

“ Uciug by that Church illegally condemned for tb*» 
points,"— /ip. Hull : The Old Religion, cb. 111. 

il-le'-gal-ncaa, «. [Eng. illegal ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being illegal ; illegality ; 
unlawfulness. 

il-lcg-X bll' X ty, *- [Pref. il- — in- — not, 
and Eng. legibility (q.v.).] The quality or atit« 
drbeing illegible. 

U le|r-i-blc, a. [Pref. il- = in- = not, and 
Eng. legible (q.v.).J That cannot be read or 
deciphered ; unreadable ; so defaced or ob- 
scured that the words cannot be read or dis- 
tinguished. 

'* Their names were on the graven floor, 

But now illegible with gore." 

Byron : Siege of Corinth, xxxi 

* xMcg'-x* ble-neas, s. [Eng. illegible; -ness . | 
Illegibility. 

U leg'-x-bly, odr. [Eng. illegible); -ly.] In 
an illegible manner ; ao as not to be read. 

xl-le-git'-i-ma-9y, 3. [Pref. il - — in- = not, 

and Eng. legitimacy (q.v.).] 

1. The quality or state of heing illegitimate 
or not lawfully begotten ; a atate of bastardy. 

“Two ivets of parliament. In which waa contained 
the illegitimacy of her Majesty.**— Burnet : Hist. 
Reform (an. 1553). 

2. The atate of not being in accordance with 
the law ; illegality. 

3. The state of not being of genuine or legiti- 
mate origin. 

* ll-le-glt’-x-mate, v.t. [Illegitimate, a.1 
To render or declare illegitimate ; to il legiti- 
matize ; to bastardize. 

“The marriage should only be dissolved for the 
future, without illegitimating the issue begotten In 
it"— Burnet : Hitt. Reform, {an. 1530). 

il-le-git'-x-mate, a. [Pref. il - = in- — not. 
and Eng. legitimate (q.v.).] 

1. Not legitimate ; not lawfully begotten ; 
born out of wedlock ; bastard. 

"His children by her declared illegitimate, and an- 
capable to inherit.'’— Sir IF. Temple ; Works, voL iLj 
Lett, from Mr. Sec. Trevor, 

2. Not in accordance or conformity with th* 
law, use, or custom. 

** Rendering our whole government absolutely ULo- 
gitimate.'— Burke : On the french Revolution. 

3. Not legitimately inferred or deduced ; 
illogical : as an illegitimate conclusion. 

* 4. Spurious ; not genuine. 

“Nor did'! fear any illegitimate impression thereat 
conceiving that nobody wonld be at the charge of it. 
— Moore: On the Odyssey. (To the Reader.) 

illegitlmate-fertilizatlen, illegiti- 
mate-union, s. 

Bot. : Fertilization from stamens and pistilE 
cf unequal height in dimorphic or triniorpbic 
plants, and which is not ao fruitful as when 
it arises from stamens or pistils of nearly the 
same length. In dimorphic plants there are 
two legitimate and two illegitimate fertiliza- 
tions ; in those which are triinorphic, there are 
six legitimate or fully fertile, and twelve ille- 

f itimate — more or less infertile. (Darwin, 
c.) 

xl-le-git-x-mate-l^tnfr. [Eng. illegitimate; 
-ly.] In an illegitimate manner; not lawfully, 

* xl-le-git-x-ma' tlon, s. [Pref. il- = in- - 

not, and Eng. legitimation (q.v.).] 

1. The act of illegitimatizing or declaring 
illegitimate. 

2. The state or quality of being illegitimate; 
illegitimacy ; bastardy. 

“ To disahle the issues, upon false and incompetent 
pretexts, the one of Attainder, the othar of illegiiini+- 
tion."— Bacon : Henry VII., p. 28. 

3. Spuriousness ; want of genuineness. 

n-le-git'-i-ma-tlze, v.t. [Pref. il- = in- - 
not, and Eng. 'legitimatize (q.v.).] To render 
or declare illegitimate ; to illegitimate. 

* il-li'-que-fact, v.t. [Lat. ilkquefactus = li- 
quefied, liquid.] To moisten. (Daisies: Holy 
Koode, p. 15.) 

* Il-lev'-f-a-ble, a. [Pref. il- — in- = not, and 
Eng. leviable (q.v.).] Not capable of being 
levied, raised, or collected. 
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* H-lib'-er-a-ble, a. [Illiheral.] Mean, 
low, base. 

" Dishonourable, llliberabte, vile, nnd of no worth." 
— P. Holland : Plutarch. p. 39. 

O-lib'-er-al, a. (Fr. illiberal, from Lat. il- 
liberalis, from il - = in* = uot, and liberalis = 
liberal (q.v.) ; Sp. i liberal ; I tab illiberale.) 

1. Not noble, frank, or ingenuous; mean; 
base ; ungenerous. 

"The charity of inoat men la grown so cold, and their 
religion ao Illiberal." — Eikon Busilike. 

2. Not free, generous, or munificent ; petty ; 
niggardly; stingy. 

** A thrifty and illiberal hand." Mason: Klfrlda. 

3. Rude, rough ; not characterized by, or 
promoting high art. 

"Those employments alone may he styled Illiberal, 
which require ooly some bodily exercise."— Wilkins: 
Archimedes, l>k. n., ch. 11. 

*4. Not pure; inelegant; Incorrect: as, 
illiberal words in a language. 

* B-lib -er-al-ism, s. [Eng. illiberal; -ism.) 
Illiberal ity. * 

il-lib-er-ar i ty, * 11-llb er-al-I-tle, s. 

[Fr. illiberalite, from illiberal = illiberal 
(q.v.).] 

1. Meanness of mind ; want of ingenuous* 
ness, frankness, or nobility of mind. 

2. Meanaesa, parsimony, niggardliness, stin- 
giness. 

"The UliberalUy of parents. In allowance towards 
their children, is an harmefull errour . Bacon : Es- 
says ■ Of Parent*. 

* fl lib' er-al-ize, v.t. [Eng. illiberal; -ize.) 
To make or render illiberal. 

* fl-lib'-cr-sd ly, e«?y. [Eng. illiberal ; -fy.] 
1 q an illiberal manner ; ungenerously, un- 
candidly, meanly, stingily. 

"One that had been bountiful ouly upon surprlaa 
and lucoglt&ucy, illiberally retracts "—Decay of Piety. 

* fl llb'-er-al ness, s. [Eng. illiberal; -am.] 
The quality or state of being illiberal ; il- 
liberal ity. 

n-119 -it, a. [Fr. illicite, from Lat. illicitus = 
not allowed : il- = in- = not, and licitus = 
allowed; 8p. ilicito; Ital. illicito.) [Licit.) 
Not allowed or permitted *, prohibited ; uu- 
lawful ; illegal ; forbidden by law or custom. 

" Not too proud to pocket illicit gain ."—Macaulay : 
Hist- Eng., ch. iv. 

fl-ll9'-It-ly, adv. [Eng. illicit; -ly.) In an 
illicit manner ; unlawfully, illegally. 

H-li 9 '-it-ness, s. [Eog. illicit; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being illicit ; unlawfulness, 
illegality. 

* ll-lI^-lt-OUS, a. [Lat. illicitus = illicit 
(q.v.).] Illicit, illegal, unlawful. 

Il-li 9 -l-um, s. [Lat. = an allurement ; re- 
ferring to the agreeable perfume of the species.] 
Bot. : A genus of Magnoliads, trihe Win- 
terer (q.v.). The fruit and other parts of 
llUcium anisatnm is used by the Chinese as a 
stomachic and carminative, and as a spice. 
The fruit yields by distillation ao oil like that 
of anise, used chiefly in the manufacture of 
liquors. /. fioridanum is also spicy. The 
fragrant seeds of l. religiosum are burnt by 
the Chinese in their temples. 

Il lig'-er -a, s. [Named in honour of J. C. W. 
llliger, author of several works on natural 
history aod botany.) 

Bot. : The typical genus of the sub-order 
llligerene (q.v.). 

H-lig-er-a'- 9 ©-se, il-llg-er'-e-ee, s. pi. 
[Mod. Lat. illeger(a); Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. 
-aceae, -ere.] 

Bot. : An order of Exogens or a sub-order of 
Combretaceae. Called also Gyrocarper. 

* Il light'-en (gh silent), v.t. [Pref. il- — in, 
and Eng. * lighten (q.v.).] To lighten, to en- 
lighten. 

“ The UUghtcnrd enul." 

Daniel : Civil U’or*, hk. v., c, 4. 

H-lxm -It-a-ble, a. [Pref. t7- = in- = not, 
and Eng. 'limitable (q.v.). That cannot be 
limited or hounded ; boundless, limitless, 
unbounded, infinite. 

"Roaming the illimitable waters round " 

Wordsworth : Female Vagrant. 

ll-llm'-it-a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. illimitable ; 
►ness.] The* quality or state of being illimitable. 


Il-lim'-it-a bly, cAv. [Eog. ilUmitab(le) ; 
-ly.} In an illimitable inanuer or degree ; 
without limits or bounds. 

* Il-lim-It-a'-tlon, s. [Pref. {(- = in- = not, 
and Eug. limitation (q.v.).] The quality or 
state of being illimitable ; incapability of 
being limited. 

" Their popes' supremacte, Infalllhllltle, illlmUation, 
trails ubstaotiatiou, &c." — Bp. II all ; Apol, against 
Broto nuts. 

* Il-lim'-it-ed, a. [Pref. tU = in- — not, and 
Eng. limited (q.v.).] Not limited or bounded ; 
unlimited, unbounded, infinite, boundless. 

"His ambition to bring all other princes to . . • 
submit to hla V limited designs."— Cfawirfotl .* Religion 
* Policy, ch. lx. 

*il llm'-it-ed-ncss, a. [Eng. illimited; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being unlimited 
or without liinita or bounds. 

" The absoluteness and illimUedness of his commis- 
sion."— Clarendon: Civil War, IL 510. 

* Il-li-m tien, s. [Lat. illlnitns, pa. par. of 
illinia = to amear : il- = in- — in, upon, and 
linio = to smear, to daub.) 

L Ordinary Txinguage : 

1. The act of amcaring or rubbing In or 
upon, as an ointment, See. 

2. That which ia smeared or rubbed in or 
upon. 

11. Min. ; A thin crust of extraueous matter 
formed upon niinerala. 

* ll-li-qna -tion, s. [Lat. U- — In- = In, upon, 
and liquatio = a melting ; liquo = to melt, to 
dissolve.) The melting or dissolving of one 
thing into another. 

*ilT-i8h, a. [Eng. ill; - ish .) Indisposed, out 
of sorts. (Howell : Parly of Beasts, p. 100.) 

* Il-ll'-^lon, s. (Lat. illisio, from illisus, pa. 
par. of illido : il - = in- = in, upon, and l(cdo = 
to strike, to hurt] The act of striking or 
dashing against. 

"The illislon of an Inward spirit upon a pellicle or 
little membrane.' — Browne: Vulgar Erraurs , bk. lil.. 
ch. xxvii. 

Il-llt'-er-a- 9 y, s. [Eng. illiterate ; -cy.) 

1. The quality or state of heing illiterate or 
uneducated ; want of education or knowledge; 
ignorance. 

" The iTUteraci/ of each as shown hy the cemua of 
1880."— Globe. April 8. 1830 

2. An instance of ignorance; a literary 
error ; a blunder. 

"The many blunders and Hlitemcies of the first 
publishers of his works."— Pope : Preface to Shake- 
speare. 

* ll-lit'-er-al, CL [Pref. il- — in- = not, and 
Eug. Jztem£*(q.v.).] Not literal. 

ll-Ut'-er-ate, Q. [Lat. illiteratus, from il- = 
in- = not*, and literatus = literate, learned ; 
FT. illettre; Sp. iliteraio; Ital. illiterato. j 
Unlettered, unlearned, ignorant of letters, 
uninstructed, untaught, rude, barbarous. 

“[I] therefore cannot much recommend solitude to 
a mail totally illiterate.”— Cowley ; Essays : Of Solitude. 

H-llt’-er ate-ly, adv . (Eng. illiterate; -ly.] 
In ao illiterate manner; ignorantly. 

" Unread 'squires illiterately gay." 

Savage : To John Powell. 

*fl-Ht-er-ate-ness, s. [Eng. illiterate; 
-ness.) The*quality or state of being illiterate ; 
ignorance of letters, books, or science ; il- 
literacy. 

" The illiterateness . the arrogance, and the Impos- 
tures of too many of those that pretend skill in it."— 
Boyle : U'orfcs, i. 354. 

* ll-3it'-er-a-ture, s. [Pref. il- — in- = not, 
and Eng. literature (q.v.).] Want of learning; 
illiteracy, ignorance. 

" niitcratnre, or Inability for the discharge of that 
sacred function, and Irreligioa"— Ayliffc : Parergon. 

Ill' ness, + il-nesse, s. [Eng. ill ; -n« 5 .) 

1. The quality or state of being bad or evil 
generally ; badness ; unfavourableness. 

2. Moral badness ; wickedness ; depravity. 

"She that is vnehast is a sea and treasure of all 
itnessp." — river.* Instruct, of a Christian Woman, 
hk. 1., ch. xL 

3. Sickness ; disorder of health ; an attack 
of sickness ; indisposition. 

" For what would health avail to wretched me. 

If you could, unconcerned, my illness seel' 

Littleton: Sulpicia to Crriuthiu. 

* Il lo'-ca ble, a. [Lat. il- — in- - not, and 
loco = to let out for litre.] 

Law: Incapable of being placed or hired out. 


* il-l6-cdl'~i - #. [Pref. il- = in- = not, 

and Eng. locality (q.v.).J Want of locality or 
place ; the state of existing iu no locality or 
place. 

"Tha notion of Vlocaltty Is at leant as old as Aris- 
totle."— Searclt : Light of nature, voL U., pt L, ch. r. 

ll-log'-i-col, a. [Pref. il- = in- =» not, au«l 
Eng. logical (q.v.).J 

1. Ignorant or careless of the rules of logic 
or aouud reasoning. 

"One of the dissenters appeared to Dr. ftmnderaoa 
bo bold and illogical lu the dispute."— Walton : Lives. 

2. Contrary to the rulea of logic or aonod 
reasoning. 

"TM» distinction of precepts aod counsels la Ological 
and ridiculous, one member of the distinction (rmaptog 
within itself tha other." — South : Sermon*. \uL vill., 
eer. 5. 

ll-log'-ie-al-ly, adv. (Eng. illogical; -ly.] 
In an Illogical manner ; contrary to the rulea 
of logic or aouad reasoning. 

* ll-lSg' io-al-ness, a. [Eng. illogical; -mess.) 
The quality or atate of being illogicaL (Boyle : 
I forks, ii. 274.) 

ll-lude', v.t. [Fr. illuder, from Lat. illvdo = to 
mock : il- = in- — upon, aud ludo — to play.] 
To deceive ; to mock ; to excite and disappoint 
the hopes of; to impoae upon ; to trick ; to 
cheat 

"[He] falsed oft hi* hlowes, t‘ Muds him with inch 
bait." Spenser: F. £., II. v. 9. 

il lud'-er-ite, s. [Ger. illuderit , from Lat 

illndo — to sport with (?).] 

Min. : The same as Zoisite (q.v.). 

* H-lume', v.t. (Illuminate.) 

1. To illuminate ; to Illumine ; to fill with 
light 

" To Ulume that part of heaven 
Where now it hums." Shakes p. .* Hamlet, L L 

2. To make bright ; to dye. 

"The kindling azure, aod the mountain's brow, 
fUumed with flaid gold." Thomson: Bummer, 84. 

* n-lum -In-a-ble, a. [Eng. Ulumit\(e); 
-able.) Capable’of beiug illuminated. 

* fl lum'-I-nant. s. [Lat. illuminans, pr. par. 
of illumino = to illnminate.J Tliat which il- 
luminates or affords light. 

" From ao exteroaJ Uluminant as the nun." — Boyle: 
Works . v. 188. 

* il-lum'-xn-ar-y,a. [Eng. lU,umin(e); -ary.) 
Pertaining to ‘illumination. 

Il lum’ -i-nate,r.f. & i. [Illuminate, a. Fr. 
i/fu77tinrr; 8p. iluminar; Port, illuminar; 
ltal. illuminare.) 

A. Transitive: 

L Literally : 

1. To throw light upon ; to fllnmine ; to 
lighten up. 

" To illuminate the hollow vrie.” 

Wordsworth : upon Leaning School. 

* 2. To adorn with festal lamps or bonfires. 
(Johnson.) 

3. To adorn or ornament, aa a manuscript 
or page with coloured pictures, drawings, or 
letters. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. To lighten np ; to make bright, plain, or 
clear; to enlighten intellectually ; to throw 
light upon. 

"*Tia revelation satisfies all doubt*. . 

Aod so illuminates the path of life." 

Cowper : Task. IL 529. 

*2. To illustrate ; to explaio ; to elucidate. 

" My health is insufficient to amplify these remarks, 
and to illuminate the several pages with variety of 
examples."— Watts. 

B. Intrans. : To adorn or ornament manu- 
scripts, pagea of books, Ac., with coloured 
pictures, drawings, or letters. 

% We illuminate by means of artificial lights ; 
the sun illuminates the world by its own light ; 
preaching and iostructioo enlighten the minds 
of men. Illuminations are employed as public 
demonstrations of joy : no nation is now termed 
enlightened but such as have received the light 
of the Gospel. (Cratfc : Eng. Synon.) 

* ll-lum'-l-nate, a. & s. [Lat. illuminatus, 
pa. par. of illumino: il - = in - = in, and lumino 
— to throw light upon, to enlighten; lumen 
(ger.it. luminis) — light.] 

A* adjective : 

1. Lit, : Illuminated; madebright; lightened 
up. 

"The isles all bright and illuminate with a mild and 
delicate fire."—/’. Holland: Plutarch, p. 993. 
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2. Fig. : Enlightened. 

B. Assvbst.: One pretending to extraordi- 
nary knowledge or akill ; anoof the Illuminati 
(q.V.). 

D-lum-i-na-ti, s. p!. [Nomin. maae, pl« of 
Lat. illuviinatus.] [Illuminate, a.J 
Church History, £ c. : 

1. A name given to the newly baptized in 
the early ages of the Church. ( Goschlcr .) 

2. Another name for the Hcsychasts (q.v.). 

3. A Spanish sect, known vernacularly as 
Alumbradoa. Their founders were Catherine 
de Jesus, a Carmelite nun, and John de Willel- 
pando, a native of Tencriffe. They rejected 
the sacraments, and held that by mental prayer 
they might attain such perfection as to dis- 
pense with good works, and that they might 
commit any crime without ain. Ignatius 
Loyola, while a student at Salamanca (1527), 
was tried by an ecclesiastical commission for 
sympathy with the views of this aect, but 
declared inuocent. 

4. An obscure aect of French Familists, 
which arose in Picardy in 1(334. Like their 
predecessors they ran into wild Antinoinianism. 

5. The name given to many secret societies 
professing high aims. The Rosicrueiaus (q. v. ) 
were so-called, but generally by this title sre 
designated the members of a society formed at 
Ingolstadt, in 1776, by Adam Weisliaupt, Pro- 
fessor of Canon Law, and an ex-Jesuit It 
had some resemblance to, and received sub- 
stantial support from, Freemasonry, and many 
educated men of liberal views joined it. Its 
objects were religious and political emancipa- 
tion, its ideal form of government republican, 
and its reljgkra deistic. Espionage and a kind 
of coufession, which Weishaupt's experience 
among the Jesuits led him to adopt, caused 
dissensions. The Baron von Knigge, one of 
the principal members, quarrelled with Weia- 
haupt ; the order was suppressed by edict, 
March 2, 1785, and Weishaupt was degraded 
and banished. The Illuminati were supposed 
to exercise great political influence ; but it is 
now believed that the views of Barruel and 
Robison on that subject were exaggerated. 

•'The association of which I have been speaking is 
the Order of Illuminati.*— Robison : Proofs qf a Con • 
spiracy (17971. p. 15. 

fl-lum i-na'-tlon, s. [Lat. illuminatio, from 
illuminatua, pa. par. of illumino ; Fr. illumi- 
nation; ItaL illuminazione ; Sp. ifuminacioa.] 
L Literally: 

1. The act of illuminating or supplying with 
light; the act of lighting up, as a house, a 
town. Ac., as a token or manifestation of joy 
or rejoicing ; the state of being thus lighted up, 

2. The act or art of adorning a manuscript 
or page with coloured drawings, figures, 
letters, Ac. 

* 3. That which illuminates or gives light. 

"The snn Is hut a body tlli^btened, and an i//u- 
minarion created. " — Raleigh : History. 

4. That which is illuminated or lit up, as a 
design formed by lamps, bonfires, Ac. ; n 
festive display of lights. 

"Bonfires, illuminations, and other marks of Joy 
appeared."— Burnet ; Hist, of Own Time (an. 1710). 

5. A coloured or gilt ornament, drawing, 
figure, letter, Ac., in a manuscript or page. 

1L Figuratively : 

1. An infusion of intellectual light or know- 
ledge. 

2. Brightness, splendonr. 

"The Illuminators of manuscripts borrowed their 
title from the illumination which a bright geDlus 
glveth to hia work."— Felton: On the Classics. 

• H lum-in-a-ti^m, s. (Eng., Ac. Illumi- 
nati); -ism.] The doctrine and practices of 
any of the sects or societies described under 
lllnminati (q.v.). 

"Zimmerman . . . preached up all the ostensible 
doctriueeof lUuminatism."— Robison : Proofs qf a Con- 
spiracy (1797), p. 358. 

• fl-lum'-i-na-tive, a. [Fr. illuminati /, 
from Lat. illuviinatus , pa. par. of illumino.) 

1. Having the power or quality of giving 
light; enlightening, illurainatir^, illustrative. 

"The illuminative action of fire.’*— Digby ; On 
Bodies, ch lv. 

2. Pertaining to the adorning of manuscripts. 
(Nichols : Handy Book Brit. Mus., p. 393.) 

n ium -i-na-tor, s. [Lat., from illuminatus, 
pa. par. of ittuKuno.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. One who or that which illuminates or 


gives light ; one who tlirowa light upon any- 
thing. 

"The poet (leffory Chancer ... Is of some called 
the first illuminator of the English tongue."— Verste- 
gan 7 Restitution of Decayed intelligence, cb. vli. 

2. One who illuminates or adorns a manu- 
script or page with coloured or gilt drawings, 
ornaments, figures, letters, Ac. 

"Thia prelate employed . . . many scribes aud Ulu- 
minatorsUi preparing copies of the class tea." — Warton: 
Jlisf. Eng. Poetry, iL 123. 

II. Optics: 

1. [Condenser. II. 9]. 

2. A lamp which throws a pencil of ray a 
upon the micrometer wires in a telescope. 

* il-lu'-minc, v.t. [Fr. illumincr , from Lat. 
illumino = to illuminate (q.v.).] 

1. Lit. : To illuminate, to lighten up, to 
throw light upon. 

"The sudden blaze 

Far round illumined hell.'* Milton P. L., i. 666. 

2. Fig. : To honour, to celebrate, to ennoble. 
(Cowper: Task , iv. 192.) 

* U-lum-i-neo', s. [Fr., pa. par. of illumincr.] 
One of the lllumiaati (q.v.). 

* ll-lum'-in-er, s. [Eng. illumin(e); - cr .] 
One who illumines or illuminates. ( Fuller : 
Worthies ; Cambridge.) 

* il-lum^n-i<=;m, s. [Eng. illumin(e); -ism.] 
The principles or doctrines of the Illuminati 
(q.v.). 

* nium'Hin-ize, v.t. (Eng. illumin(e ) ; .&<».] 
To initiate into or instruct in the doctrines of 
the Illuminati (q.v.)i 

* ll-lum' m-oiis, a. [Pref. il- = in- = in, 
intens., and Eng. luminous.] Bright, clear. 
(Taylor: Edwin the Fair, ii. 2.) 

* Il-liire', v.t. [Pref. il- = in- = in, and Eng. 
lure (q.v.).] To lure, to allure, to entice. 

il-lu-§ion, * il-lu-sioun, s. (Fr., from 

Lat. illusionem, accua, of illusio, from illusus, 
pa. par. of illudo = to deceive, to mock.] 

1. The act of deceiving, mocking, or im- 
posing upon ; mockery, deception. 

2, That which deceives ; a false show or 
appearance ; an unreal vision presented to 
the mental or bodily eye ; a delusion. 

" IT1 cross It, though It blast me. Stay illusion." 

Shakes fj. : Hamlet, 1. L 

K An fZZusion may he believed to be real or 
not. If the former it is a delusion. 

ll-lu -sion-a-ble, a. (Eng. illusion; -able.] 
Liable to illusion. (Academy, Sept. 6, 1879, 
p. 167.) 

* il-lu'-§ion-ist, s. [Eag. illusion; -ist.] One 
given to illusion. 

* ll-lu'-sive, a. [Lat. illusus , pa. par. of il- 
ludo.] Deceiving by false show ; delusive, 
deceptive. 

"Truth from illusive fidsehood to command.' 

Thomson : Castle qf Indolence, IL 65. 

* Il-lu'-Sive-ly, adi>. (Eng. illusive; - ly .] In 
aa illusive manner ; delusively ; deceptively. 

* fl-Iu'-sive-ness, s. [Eng. illusive; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being illusive ; delu- 
siveness ; deceptiveuess ; false show. 

* il-lu'-sor-y, a. [Let. illusus, pa. par. of 
illudo ; Fr. illusoire.] Illusive ; deceptive ; 
false. 

* il-liis'-tra-ble, «. [Eng. illustrate); -able.] 
That may or can be illustrated. 

" lUust rable from Aristotle In the old nnci f mgium or 
nutcracker,'’ — Browne : Cyrus' Garden, ch. ii. 

il-Ius-trate, or illustrate, v.t [Illus- 
trate, a.] 

I. Lit. : To make bright; to brighten with 
light ; to light up ; to illumiuate. 

"The luwarde eyes of his soil© were . . . derely 
ill ust rale and made clere."— Cdal : Actes, lx. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To make celebrated ; to brighten with 
honour; to make eminent; to glorify. 

“ When thee ah' enroll'd her garter’d knights among. 
Illustrating the uohle list. Philips : Blenheim. 

2. To set in a clear light ; to make clear or 
manifest ; to display. 

" A loyal and obedient subject Is 
Therein illustrated." Shakes/). : Henry VIII., ill. 2. 

3. To explain ; to elucidate ; to make clear, 


plain, or intelligible by means of figures, com- 
parisons, Ac. 

4. To ornament or elucidate by meana of 
pictures, drawings, engravings, Ac. 

"The engravings which illustrate and adorn the 
account of this voyage."— Coo A: .- Pirst Voyage. (Introd.) 
If For the dillVrence between to illustrate 
and to explain , see Explain. 

* il lus'-trate, a. [Lat. illustratus, pa. par. 
of illustro = to light up ; to throw light upon : 
U. = in- = on, upon, and lustra = to tighten.] 

1. Lit. : Made bright or clear ; lightened 
up. 

2. Fig. : Famous ; illustrious ; renowned. 

"Then prnld tHustrnto Diomede." 

Chapman ■ Homer ; Iliad X. 

H-Ius-tra'-tion, s. [Lat. illustratio , from 
illustratus, pa. par. of illustro = to illustrate; 
Sp. ilustracion ; Ital. illustrazionc.] 

1. The act of illustrating, or making clear, 
plain, or manifest; the act of explaining nr 
elucidating ; explanation ; elucidation. 

"Hast thou the Illustration of this learned gentle- 
man. my fnend, to explain every hard matter of his- 
tory."— Drayton: Poly.Olbion. (Pret) 

2. The state of being illustrated. 

3. That which illustrates, explains, or eluci- 
dates ; especially, an engraving or drawing In- 
tended to elucidate or explain ; an explana- 
tion ; an exemplification. 

"Whoever looks About him will find many living 
illustrations of this eiuhlem."— L' Estrange. 

t H-lus' tra tive, a, [Eng. illustro t(e) ; -ive.] 
Tending to'illustrate, explain, or elucidate. 
"List of illustrative works in ornithology.’*— Swain- 
son : Birds, L 222. 

*il lus'-tra-tivc-ly, adv. [Eng. illustra- 
tive ; -ly.] ' In an illustrative wav ; by way of 
illustration, explanation, or elucidation. 

" Things are many times delivered hieroglyphlcaly, 
metaphorically, illustratively, and not with reference 
to action."— Browne : Vulgar Errours, bk. lv., ch. xlL 

*11 lus'-tra-tor, s. [Eng. illustrate); -or.) 
One who or that which illuatratea. 

* il -lus'- tra- tor -y, a. [Eng. illustrat(e); 
-ory.] Serving to illustrate; illustrative. 

*il lus'-tre (tre as ter), v.t. [Fr. illustrer.} 
To render bright or glorioua. 

"And all illustred with light radiaDt shine." 

Sylvester : Du Bart as, Wk, L,, day i M 534. 

ll-lus'-tri-ous, a. [Fr. illvstre ; Eng, suff. 
-ous ; Lat. illnstris.] 

*1. Bright; containing or possessing light. 
"Quench the light ; thine eyes are guides illustrious." 

Beaumont <fc Fletcher. ( Annandale .) 

2. Conspicuous ; noble ; distinguished ; emi- 
nent ; famous. 

" By her illustrious Earls renowned everywhere." 

Drayton : Poly-Olblon, a. IS. 

3. Conferring lustre, renown, or glory ; bril- 
liant ; renowned ; aa, illustrious actions ; illus- 
trious descent. 

T It is the prefix to the title of a prince of 
the blood in some foreign countries. 

Tf For the difference between illustrious and 
famous, see FxMODa. 

il-lus'-tri-oiis-ly, adv. (Eag. illustrious; 
-iy.] In an illustrious manner, nobly, con- 
spicuously, famously. 

"Your birth aud genius have rendered yon illus- 
triously happy."— Milton : O. Cromwell to Prince of 
Taroitum, April, 1654. 

il-Ius'-tri-ous-ness, s. [Eng. illustrious; 
-Mess.] The quality or state of being illus- 
trious ; greatness, fame, emiuence, nobility, 
grandeur. 

"This Tear . , , must needs arhe from the illus- 
triousness of the hirth."— Bp Taylor: Rule qf Con- 
science. hk. )., ch. iv. 

* il-lus -trous, a. [Pref. il- — in- = not, and 
Eag. lustrous (q.v.).] Without lustre ; not 
lustrous ; wanting lustre or brightness. 

" An eye base aud illustrous." 

Shakesp. : Cymbeline, L 6. 

* H-lux-iir -i-oiis, a. [Pref. il- ~in- = not, 
and Eng. luxurious (q.v.).] Not luxurious ; 
not lavish or abundant. 

"The iltuzurious soil of their native coirntry."— 
Mery : Life qf Swift, let. 9. 

* ll'-ly, adv. [Eng. ill ; -y.] In an ill, evil, or 
bad way ; not well ; ill. 

" How illy they Tthe Papists} digested it may be seen 
by this piaaaage." — Strype : Memoirs, bk. 1., ch. IL 

R-men'-ic, a. [Eng. ilmen(ium) ; -ic. ] (See 
the compound.) 


boil, b 6 jt; poiit, cat, 9ell f chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ing. 
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ilmenlc acid, $. 

Chem. : An acid aup posed to exiat In yttro- 
flmenite. It is very little known, and some 
chemists contend that it is not a pure acid, 
hat a mixture of niobic and tungstic acid, 

IT- men-Ite, s. [From the Ilmen Mountains, 
a branch of the Urals, iu the proviuce of Oren- 
burg, in Siberia.) 

Mineralogy : 

1. According to Dana a variety of Menacca- 
nite. Compos. : titanic acid, 45*4 to 46*92 ; 
sesqnioxide of iron, 10*74 to 40*7 ; protoxide 
of iron, 14*1 to 37*86, Ac. The Brit. Mus. Cat. 
makes it a distinct species. 

2. Umenite of Brooke is Menaccanite. 

fl men'-i-um, s. [Latinised from Ilmen.) 
[Ilmenite.] 

Chem . : The hypothetical metal of ilraeulc- 
acld. 

O men o-ru'-tfle, s. [Ilmcn(ite); o euphonic, 
and Eng., Ac. rutile (q.v.).] 

Jlfin. ; A variety of rutile, containiag titanic 
acid, $y*3, and sesquioxide of iron, 10*7. 

fi'-va Ite, s. [Lat. Ilva = Elba ; -ite (Min.).] 
Min.: The same as Lievkite (q.v.). Dana 
prefers this latter name. 

D y Sn'-thl-dse, s. [Mod. Lat. ilyanth(us) ; 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -ida\] 

ZooL : A family otZoantharui Malacodermata. 
Corallnm none, polypes single, free, with a 
rounded or tapering base. 

lm-, pref. [See def.) A common prefix in Eng- 
lish compound words. In some it is a cor- 
ruption of French em-, by confusion with Latin 
; in others it represents the Latin im- 
the form which in takes before b, m, and p. 
It is also used by confusion with the Latin 
im - (= in) for the English. prefix in-, before 
words beginning with b or p. Lastly, it re- 
presents the French im- = Latin im-, the form 
which the negative prefix in- assumes before 
b, m, or p. 

I’m. A contraction for I am. 

im a ben'-zfle, 5 . [Eng., Ac. ami(de), with 
the first three letters reversed (?), and beneile.] 
Chem. : C 14 H 11 NO. A white, crystalline, 
wodorons powder, obtained, together with 
benrilam and benzilimide, by the actioo of 
dry ammoniacal gas on benzile dissolved in 
hot absolute alcohol, thus : C^HjoOo 4* NH 3 
= C 14 H 11 NO 4- HoO. It is insoluble in water, 
in boiling alcohol* and in ether, hut dissolves 
readily in an alcoholic solution of potash. 
The crystals melt at 140®, but on cooling they 
solidify without re-crystallizing. 

im^age (age as ig), f y-mage, [Fr., 

from Lat. imaginem , accus. of imago; Ital. 
image, immagine ; Sp. imagen .) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The representation or similitude of any 
person or thing, drawn, painted, sculptured, 
or otherwise prepared ; an effigy ; a likeness ; 
a picture. 

“ Brazen image* of canonized eaiota* 

Shakes p . ; 2 Henry VI., i. 3. 

2. The appearance or semblance of a person 
or thing. 

“ Images of death." Shakesp. : Macbeth, L 8. 

3. A representation, figure, or likeness of 
any person or thing, used aa an object of wor- 
ship ; an idol. 

" Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image." 
—Exodus xx. 4. 

4. A copy, counterpart, likeness, or imita- 
tion. 

" He, the uohle irrwfire of my youth." 

Shaketp. : 2 Henry IV., If. 4. 

5. A representation of any thing to the 
mind ; an idea ; a conception. 

•’ When we apeak of a figure of a thousand angles, 
we may have a clear Idea of the number one tbousaud 
angles ; hut the image, or (sensible Idea, we cannot dis- 
ti aguish by fancy from the image of a figure that has 
nine hundred augles.'* — Watts: logic. 

II. Technically: 

1. Rhet. : A term used to denote a metaphor 
expanded and made a more complete picture 
by the assemblage of various ideas through 
which the same metaphor continues to run, 
yet not sufficiently expanded to form an alle- 
gory. 

2. Optics: The representation of an object 
formed at the focus of a lena or mirror by rays 


of light refracted or reflected to it from all 
parta of the object. The figure of the object 
la reversed In the image. The latter may be 
made to fall upon a screeu, a photographic plate, 
or on the retina of the eye. It may also be 
viewed directly in a microscope or a telescope. 
Accidental images are thoae produced when a 
coloured object, having been placed upon a 
black ground, the eye, after haviag been fixed 
upon it, is turned to a white sheet. The image 
Is of a complementary colour. 

* Image breaker, s. An iconoclast. 

"Image-breakers, fare to Pa pall power." 

Stirling ' Doomes-day ; .Vinth Hour*. 

* Image graver, * Image maker, s. 

A aculptor. (.Vo rth: Plutarch.) 

* image monger, s. One who worships 
images ; an idolater. 

image worship, $. The worshipping of 
Idols ; idolatry. 

" Early Christianity by no means Abrogated the 
Jewish law against image-worship."— Tylor : Primi- 
tive Culture 11873), 1L 168. 

Im -age (age as ig), v.t. [Imaoe, $.) 

1. To form or make an image of ; to repre- 
sent by an image. 

"The vaulted isles, aud shrines of imag’d saints." 

IVarton: Eel. 4. 

2. To reflect the image or likeness of; to 
mirror : aa, A lake images a mouotaiu. 

* 3. To be like ; to resemble. 

4. To form a likeness or representation of 
in the mind ; to represent mentally ; to ima- 
gine ; to conceive io the mind. 

" Image to thy mind 

How our forefather* to the Stygian shades 
Went quick." Philips. 

* Im age a ble (age as ig), o. [Eng. 

image; -able.] That mayor can be imaged, 
or represented by an image. 

* Im' age less (age as ig), a. [Eng. image ; 
-few.) Without an image. 

* im ag-er (ag as ig), s. [Eng. iirmg{e); -er .) 
A sculptor. 

" Praxiteles was ennobled for a rare imager."— 
P. Holland: Plinic, bk. viL. ch. xxxvilL 

im -ag-er-y (ag as ig). 5 . [Eng. imag(e); -ery.] 
L Ordinary Language : 

1. Images, pictures, statues, or imitative 
work generally ; the work of one who makes 
images or sensible representations of objects; 
figures made hy an artist. 

" Each room, array'd in glistering imagery:’ 

Warton Ode 5. 

2. Show, appearance, aemblance, imitation. 

" What can thy imagery of sorrow mean?" 

Prior : Solomon, il 885. 

3. Forma of the fancy ; imaginary phan- 
tasms ; false ideas. 

The imagery of a melancholic fancy’’— A t ter bury 

4. Representation in writing ; such descrip- 
tions as bring the image of the thing described 
before the mind. 

" I wish there may be In this poem any Instance of 
good imagery." — Dry den. ( Todd .) 

IL Rhet. : Rhetorical images collectively ; 
figures in discourse. 

* l-mSg' l-let, s. [Eng. image , a.; dimln. 
sutf. -let.] A little image. ( Fuller ; Worthies ; 
Stafford.) 

i-mag'-In-a-ble, a. [Eng. ima^tn(e); -able.] 
That may or can be imagined or conceived in 
the mind ; possible to be conceived ; con- 
ceivable. 

"They used all means imaginable to persuade me to 
stay at home." — Banyan : Pilgrim s Progress, pt. ii. 

i-mag -In-a-ble ness, 5 . [Eng. imaginable ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being imagin- 
able. 

l-mag'-in-a-bly, adv. [Eng. imaginable); 
-ly. ] In an imaginable or conceivable manner; 
conceivably. 

"We found It bo exceeding (and scarce imaginably) 
difficult a matter."— Boyle : Works , L 10. 

* I-mag'-in-al, a. [Eng. imaging); -al .) 
Characterized by or given to imagination ; 
imaginative. 

4 I-mag'-in ant, o. As. [Fr., pr. par. of 

imaginer = to imagine.] 

A. As adj. : Imagining ; conceiving or form- 
ing ideas. 

•• We will enquire what the force of imagination is. 
either upon the body imaginant, or upon another 
body."— Bacon : If at. Hist,. § 900. 


B. As subst. : One who ia giveo to Imagina- 
tion or the forming of atrange Ideas. 

"The wonder* It work* upon hypochondriacal ima, 
ginantsf— Ulanvill : Vanity of Dogmatizing, eh. xL 

* I-m&g' in adv. [Eng. imaginary; 

-ly.] In an imaginary matter ; in imagination 
"Do you not *ee It imaginably I"— Ford : Lady* 
Trial. IL L 


i-mag^ In-a-rjr, a. A s. (Lat. imaglnarius, from 
imaginor =*to imagine; Fr. tmaginaire ; Sp. 
imaginario; Ital. immaginario.] 

A. As adj. : Existing only io imagination 
or fancy ; not real ; fancied, fanciful, ideaL 

" liouour. that praise which real merit gain*. 

Or e «n imaginary worth obtains.' 

Goldsmith : Traveller. 

B. As substantive : 

Math.: An Imaginary exp resaioo or quantity. 


Imaginary expression or quantity, ». 

Math. : An algebraic expression or symbol 
having no assignable arithmetical or numerical 
meaning or interpretation ; the even root of a 
negative quantity ; such as— 


Such expresaiona are called imaginary, be- 
cause, while the rule of aigna (q.v.) holds 
good, U ia impossible to conceive of qnaoti- 
tiea which they represent. Also called an 
lmpoasiblc expression or quantity. 


imaginary- focna, $. 

Optics : The point towards which converg- 
ing raya tend, but which they are prevented 
from reaching hy some obstacle. 


* i-m&g'-In -ate, a. [Lat. imagincUus, pa. 
par. of imaginw — to imagine.) Imaginative. 

" Where** the imaginate faeultie of other living 
creatures is unnioveaole, and alwaies contlDueth la 
one : In all It is alike, aad the earns still in every one. 
which cauMtb them alwaies to eapeader like to them- 
selves. each one In their several 1 kind.”— P. Holland : 
Plinie, bk. vih, ch. xiL 


* i-mag ln-a-tif, a. [Imaginative.) 

i-mag m-a’-t ion, * i-mag-ln-a-oion, ». 

[Fr. imagination, from Lat. imaginationem, 
accus, of imaginatio, from imaginor = to 
imagine (q.v.) ; Sp. imagination ; Ital. m- 
maginnzione .] 

L That faculty or power of the mind by 
which it conceives and forms ideal pictures of 
things communicated to it by the orgaos of 
sense ; the power to create or reproduce ao ob- 
ject of aense previously perceived ; invention. 

" Imagination is that *acred power." 

Wordsworth : White Doe of Ryt stone. (Introd.1 

2. An image conceived or formed in tha 
mind ; a conception, an idea. 

"The dire imagination she did follow." 

Shtskesp. ■ Venus * Adonis, 975. 

* 3. A contrivance, a sham, a plot. 

"Thou hast seen all their vengeance, and all their 
imaginations against me." — Lament. iiL 60. 

4. A fanciful opinion ; a fancy. 


i-mag' m-a-tive, * i-mag ln-a-tif, *y- 
mag-yn-a-tive, a. & $. [Fr. imaginalif.) 

A. As adjective: 

1. Having the power or faculty of imagina- 
tion ; endowed with imagiaation. 

" Hi* pure imaginative soul.” 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk- vi_ 

2. Characterized by or founded on imagina- 
tion ; as, imaginative art. 

3. Pertainiog to imagination. 

"The whole exertion of lta imaginative faculties 

— Blair : LecL 38. 

*4. Suspicious. 

" The Duke of Burpoyne, who was sage and ymag- 
ynatiu*.''— Berners; Froissart; Cronicle, voL il., cn. 
cxxxi. 

* B. -4s subst. : The imaginative faculty ; 
imagination. 

"Your eyes infecting your pregnant imaginative 
with a red suffusion.”— Milton : Animad. upon Rem. 
Defence. 

i-mag -In-a^tive-ne as, s. [Eng. imagina- 
tive; ♦«&».) The quality of being imaginative. 

i-miigf-ine, v. t. & i. [Fr. imaginer; from 
Lat. imago (gen. imaginis) = an image ; Sp. A 
Port, imaginar ; Ital. imaginare.] 

A. Traitsfifit'e : 

I. To form an idea of in the mind ; to pro- 
duce by the imagination ; to conceive an 
image or idea of. 

“ Imagined lauds and regions io the moon." 

Milton . P L..V. 263. 


Bte, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, carnal, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p&t; 
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2. To think, to suppose, to baliave, to con- 
ceive an image or idea of. 

" Wbat 1 do imagine, let that rest." 

Bhakcsp. : 1 Henry VI., IL 8. 

*3. To plot, to plan, to devise, to scheme. 

"How long will ye imagine umchlef against a 
man V'— Psalm lxil. 8. 

4, To devise, to think of. 

" With humhlest suit that he imagine mot." 

Spenser : F. ft.. IV. IL a. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To form images or ideas in the mind ; to 
conceive. 

2. To suppose, to think. 

*' It touches me deeper than you can imagine" 
Shakesp. ; Richard Ilf., L 1. 

*11 For the difference between to imagine 
and to conceive, aee Conceive. 

l-ma£-in er, * i-mag-yn-er, s. (Eng. 

imagin(e); -er.) 

1. One who forms ideas ; one given to 
imagination. 

"Others think also, that these Imaginers invented 
that they spake of their own heads." — North; Plutarch, 
P. 121. 

2. One who plots, schemes, or plans; a 
plotter. 

" For men of warre Inclosed jn fortresses are sore 
imagyners."— Berners ; Froissart ; Crony cU, ch clxvii. 

I-m&g -in irig, * im-ag-in-ynge, pr. par . , 
a. k s. [Imaoine.1 

A, & B. As pr. par . & parlicip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. The act of forming or conceiving images 
or ideas ; imagination. 

2. That which is imagined ; an idea, a con- 
ception. 

” Present fears 

Are less than horrible imaginings'’ 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, L 8. 

*3. Contrivance, invention, devtsing. 

" Of his owne imaginynge 
Lets forge and make a bulle of hras.” 

Gower : C. A., hk. vlL 

* i-mag 1 -in-ous, a. [As if from a Lat. ima- 

ginosus, from imago (gen. imaginis)- an image.) 
Full of imagination ; imaginative. 

I-ma -go, fi. [Lat.] 

Entom. : The perfect (generally winged) re- 
productive state of an insect. (Darwin.) 

If Linnseus said that the term imago was 
used of a perfect insect, '* because, having laid 
aside its mask, and cast off its swaddling 
bands, being no longer disguised or confined, 
or in any respects imperfect, it is now become 
a true representative, or imago, of its species, 
and is qualified to fulfil the laws of nature in 
propagating its kind.” 

i-m am', l-maum', l-man', s. [Arab. — he 
who takes the lead.] In Turkey, a Moham- 
medan priest charged with the ceremonies of 
public worship. There is usually one in each 
messdjid, or second-rate mosque, and three 
at most — one of whom is superior to the 
others— in each principal mosque. The imams 
are naturally chosen in most cases from among 
the ulemas. 

Im-a-ret, s. [Hindust. & Mahratta imdrat = 
a building ; a house ; a public work.] A place 
where Mohammedan pilgrims are boarded and 
lodged gratis during three days. 

" On the brink 

Of a small imaret's rustic iount." 

Moore : Paradise & the Peri. 

f-miis'-a tin, s. [Eng. andmonia), and isattn, 
with some of the letters disarranged.] 

Chem.: C^H^NsC^. A yellowish-brown suh- 
stance produced by boiling an alcoholic solu- 
tion of isatin in ammonia, thus: 2C 8 H 5 NO s 
+ NH3 = C10H11N3O3 4- HoO. In its crude 
state it is a brown, soft, resinous body, but 
on being purified hy means of potash and 
chloride of ammonium it crystallizes in ill-de- 
fined crystalline grains. Imasatin is insoluble 
in water, and in ether, and very slightly solu- 
ble in boiling alcohol. 

*im-balm (Z silent), %. [Embalm.] 

* im ban', v.t. [Pref. im- = em~, and Eng. ban 
(q.v.).J To cut off or shut out from the rights 
of man ; to outlaw ; to excommunicate civilly. 
[Ostracize.] 

*im-hand' f v.t. [Pref. m- = em -, and Eng. 
band (q.v.).] Tr form into a band or bands. 

" Beneath full flails unhanded nations rise." 

J. Barlow. ( I Vebster.) 


imaginer— imbrake 


Mm bank , s. An old apelling of Embank 
(q.v.). 

im bank ment, s. An old spelling of Em- 
bankment (q.v.). 

* Im-b&n'-nered, a. [Pref. im- = in ; Eug. 
banner, and stiff. -ed.) Furnished with ban- 
ners. 

* im bar', * Im-barre, v.t. Old spellings of 
Em dak (q.v.). 

* Im-bar'-go, s. An old apelling of Em- 
baroo (q.v.). 

* im -bark', * im-barque, v.t. & i. [Em- 
bark.] 

* im barn', v.t. [Pref. im- = in, and Eng. 
6am (q.v.).] To deposit or store in a barn. 

* im bar'-ren, v.t. An old apelling of Em- 
barren (q.v.). 

* un-base', v.t. [Embase.] 

* lm-bfis'-tax-dlze, v.t. An old spelling of 
Embastardize (q.v.). 

* im-bathe', V.t. An old spelling of Embathe 
( q.v.). 

* im-b&t'-tle, v.t. An old apelling of Em- 
battle (q.V.) 

* im-b&t -tle-ment, * im-bat-yl ment, 

s. Old spellings of Embattlement (q.v.). 

* Im bay', v.t. An old spelling of Embay (2) 
(q.V.). 

im'-be-^ile, a. k $. [Fr. imbecile, from Lat. 
imbecillus.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. Weak, feeble, destitute of strength, im- 
potent. 

"Too imbecile for study or forbuslness."— Macaulay .• 
Hist. Eng , ch. xxiii. 

2. Mentally weak or feeble ; having the 
mental faculties weakened or impaired. 

B„ As subst. : One who is imbecile or weak, 
mentally or physically. 

An imbecile person often changes his viaws 
and vacillates in his purposes. A stupid per- 
son is very persisteut in his opinions and re- 
solves, both of which, however, are aenseless. 
That which in its highest form is genius, in 
its lowest is imbecility; that which ill its 
highest form is talent, in its lowest is stupidity. 

* im -be-file, * im-be-cll, * im-be-cill, 
*im-be-sel, * im-bes-sel, * im-bez- 
zle, v.t. [Imbecile, a.] 

1. To make weak, to weaken, to enfeeble, to 
impair. 

" And bo imbecill all theyr Btreiicthe.” 

Oranl ; Horace, ok. 1., sat. 6. 

2. To weaken or injure hy unjust use or ap- 
propriations. 

" Nat suffering their persons to be oppressed, or their 
Btates imbeziU' d."— Taylor : Holy Living, ch. IIL, 5 2. 

3. To embezzle. 

" Felony hy imbedding or destroying the King’s 
armour or warlike stores."— Blackstone: Common, 
taries, bk. lv„ ch. 7. 

* lm-be-fil'-i-tate, v.t. [Eng. imbecile; t 
connective, and auff. -ate.) To render feehle or 
weak ; to weaken ; to enfeeble. 

lm-bc-^il'-t-ty, s. [Fr. imbecilliti, from im- 
becile ; Lat. imbecillitas ; Ital. imbecillita ; 
Sp. iiribecilidad.} The quality or state of being 
imbecile ; weakness, mentally or physically. 
"The imbecility and meanness of her rulers."— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iL 

% For the difference between imbecility and 
debility, aee Debility. 

im-bed', v.t. Another spelling of Esibed (q.v.). 

* im-bel'-lio, a. [Lat. pref. im- — in- = not, 
and bellicus = warlike ; helium = war.) Not 
warlike or martial ; not fit for war. 

* lm-bel'-lish, v.t. [Embellish.] 

* im-benph'-Ing, s. [Pref. im- = in, and Eng. 
bench (q.v.).] A raised work like a bench. 

im'-ber (1), s. [Ember (1).] 

im'-ber (2), im' mer, s. [Ember ( 2).) The 
ember-goose (q.v.). 

* im-bez'-zle, v.t. [Embezzle.) 


im bibe', v.t. [Fr. imbiber, from Lat. imbibo. 
im- - in, and bibo =. to drink ; Sp. imbibir., 

1. To drink in. 

" Here the wild home, unconscious of the rein . . . 
Imbibes the Oliver Burge." Hlacklock : Psalm L 

2. To drink or suck in ; to draw in ; to ab- 
sorb. 

*’ So harren sands imbibe the shower." 

Cmvper : Friendship. 

3. To take in, to admit, to receive. 

"To veil the restless orh. 

From which It did itself imbibe u ray.” 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hit. vll. 

4. To take or receive into the luiud and re- 
tain, at least for a time. 

" Those, that have imbibed this error, have extended 
the Influence of this belief to the whole gospeL"— 
Hammond. 

im bib'-er, s. [Eng. imbib(e) ; - er .] One who 
or that which imbibes. 

*’ Salts are strong i?nbibers of sulphureous a teams."— 
Arbuthnot. 

* lm-bi-bi -tion, s. [Fr., from imbiber = to 
imbibe.) 

I. Ord. Lang. : The act of drinking or suck 
ing in ; absorption. 

"By Ita copious imbibitions and emissions of th 
afrlal moisture."— Boyle : Works, ill. 

II. Technically : 

1. The penetration of a liquid into a solid 
body. 

2. The penetration of a liquid or gas into a 
body destitute of life, whether orgauic or not. 

* lm-bit'-ter, v.t. An old apelling of Em- 
bitter (q.v.). 

* im-bit'-ter-er, s. An old si>elling of Em- 

BITTERER (q.V.). 

* lm-blaze', v.t. An old apelling of Emblazi 
(q.v.). 

* Im-blaz'-on, v.t. An old spelling of Em- 
blazon (q.V.). 

* Im-bod'-I-ment, s. [Emhouisient.) 

* Im-bod'-y, v.t. [Emboby.] 

* lm'-boil, v.i. An old apelling of Emboii 
( q.v.). 

* lm-bold'-en, v.t. [Embolden.) 

* lm-bol'-isb, s. [A corrnption of abolish (2).J 
To abolish, to infringe upon, to embezzla. 
(Davies.) 

* lm-bon'-i-ty, s. [Lat. prefi im- — in - = notj 
and bonitas = goodness ; 6o?Mts = good.] Want 
of goodness or good qualities. (Burton.) 

* lm-bor-der, v.t. [Emborder.) 

* im-bosk', v.t. k i. [Ital. imboscare =. to lie 
in ambush.) [Emboss.] 

A. Trans. : To hide as in an ambush ; to 
conceal. 

"To imbosk himself in the mountains."— Shelton: 
Don Quixote, bk. lii., ch. vilL 

B. Intrans. : To lie concealed. 

"They seek the dark, the bushy, the tangled forest 
they would imbosk." — Milton : Reform, in England. 
bk. L 

* im-bog'-6m, v.t. An old spelling of Em- 
bosom (q.v.). 

* im boss', s. An old apelling of Emboss, a 
( q.v.). 

* im bos'-tlire, s. [Eng. ivzbost = embossed ; 
-ure.] Emb’osaed work. 

* im-bound , v.t. An old spelling of Embocnl 
( q.V.). 

* im-bow', v.t. [Embow.] 

* Im-bdv^-er, v.t. k i. (Esibower.) 

* im-bow'-ment, s. An old spelling of Em 
bowment (q.v.). 

*im-box', v.t . An old spelling of Ehbox 
(q.v.). 

* lm-bra^e. v. & s. An old spelling of Em 
br/oe (q.v.). 

* im-bra5e’-ment, s. An old spelling oi 
Embkacement (q.v.). 

* im -braid', v.t. An old spelling of Embbaia 
( q.v.). 

im bralte’, v.t. An old spelling of Eubrake 
(q.v.). 
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im brand— imitative 


* Im-br&nd', v.t. [Pref. im- =* in-, and Eng. 
brand (q.v.).J To arm with brands. 

•• 8he ended, and tlie heavenly hierarchies, 

Burning in zeal, thickly imhranUed were. 

0. Fletcher : Christ's Victory ± Triumph. 

* Im-bran'-gle, v.t, An old spelling of Em* 

11 HANDLE (q.V.). 

* im- breed', v.t. [Pref. im- = in, and Eng. 
breed (q.v.).] To breed or generate within; 
to inbreed. 

•• To search the truth Is n disposition tmbred in every 
man."— Hake will ; Apologia, bk. ML, $ 4, 

Im bri-ear'-l-a, s. [Mod. Lat., from imbrex 
(genit. imbrieisj = a hollow tile.] 

Bot. : A genus of Sapotacere (q.v.). It con- 
sists of trees with eight sepals in two rows, n 
corolla, with ita segments in three rows, and 
eight fertile and eight sterile stamens. The 
fruits of Imbricuria malabarka and I. maxima 
are subacid, and used as dessert fruit. They 
grow in Bombay, Mauritius, Ac. 

Im bri-cate, Im'-bri-cat ed, a. [Lat. 

imbncatvs, pa. par. of ivxhrico = to cover 
with a gutter-tile ; imbrex (gen it. tjn&ncu?) = 
a tile ; imber (genit. imbris ) = rain.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Bent or hollowed like a roof 
or gut ter- tile. 

2. Bat. : Overlapping anything In a parallel 
manner at its margin ; laid one over another, 
like slates or tilea oq a roof. Used of parts of 
aome flowers, &c. 

3. Zoology: 

(1) In tha same sense as (2). 

(2) Of the operculum of a gastcropodous mol- 
lusc: Growing only on one aide, and having 
tlie nucleus marginal, as in Purpura, Phorus, 
&c. Called also Lamellar. 

•Im -brI cate, v.f. [DinnicATE, a. [To lay 
or lap, the one over tho other, as tiles. 

* Im brl-ea'-tion, s. [Imbricate, a.] 

1. Tho state of being imbricate ; an over- 
lapping of tlie edges, as in tilea or shingles. 

2. A hollow or concavity like that of a 
gutter-tile. 

"Adorned with neat imbrications, and many other 
fineries." — Derham : J*hgcic<b Theology % bk> vhi. # ch-M. 

* im'- bri-ca-tive, a. [Eng. imbricate); -ire.] 
Tha same as Imbricate (q.v.). 

* im bri'-er, v.t. [Pref. im- = io, and Eng. 
brier.] To entangle in a thicket. (Haded: 
Life of Williams, ii. 192.) 

* Im-bro-ca'-do, s. [Sp.] Cloth of gold or 

silver. 

* Im bro-ca'-ta, * Im-broc-ca'-ta, s. 

[Itdl., from im - = in, andbroccare = to incite ; 
brocco = a nail.] A l*t or thrust. 

* im-brigbt'-en (gh silent), v.t. [Pref. im- 
= in, and Eng. brighten (4.V.).] To brighten 
op ; to illumine. 

•• But now im brightened into heavenly flame." 

ti. Fletcher: Christ's Triumph (if ter Death. 

* Im-bris'-tle (tie as el), v.t. [Pref. im- - in, 
and Eng. bristle.] To make rough. (Nashe: 
Lenten Stuff e.) 

* Im broid'-er, v.t. An old spelling of Em- 

broider (q.v.). 

Im bro'-gll-O (g silent), s. [Ital., from im- — 
in, and broghare = to confouad, to confuse.] 

1. An intricate or complicated plot, as of a 
play or novel. 

2. A perplexing or confused state of affairs ; 
a misunderstanding. 

* Im-broir, v.t. [Embroil.] 

* Im broth'- el, v.t. An old spelling of Em- 

BRCTUEL (q.V.). 

* im brtfvtm', v.t. An old spelling of Em- 
brown (q.v.> 

fcm-brue', v.t. [O. Fr. emhrver = to bedabble 
oneself : em- = in, and O. Fr. bevre = Lat. bibo 
= to drink. Imbrue ia thua a doublet of imbibe, 
with which it has oftimes been confounded.] 

1. To ateep ; to soak or drench io a fluid, as 
in blood. 

"This sad token I imbrue 
In the best blood of Roderick Dhu !" 

Scott L<uly of the Lake, Iv, 20. 
*2. To pour out ; to emit moisture. (Spenser.) 

[m brued', pa. par. & «. [Embrued.] 


* Im-brue - ment, s. [Eng. ivibrue; -merit.] 
The act of imbrulug ; the state or condition 
of being imbrued. 

* Im brute', v.t. Au old spelling of Em brute 
(q.v.). 

*im-brute -ment, s. [Eng. imbrute ; -merit.] 
The act of making brutish ; the stato of be* 
coming brutish. 

* Im brynge, a. An old spelling of Emsrino 
(q.v.). 

* Irn-bud', v.i. [Pref. im- = in, and Eng. bud.] 
To put or thrust forlh buds ; to bud. 

"To make our spirits likewise to imbtul 

Daniel : To the King's Majesty. 

Im-bue', *im bew, v.t. [Lat. imbuo = to 
cause to drink in.] 

* l. To cause to drink or suck in ; to make 
to absorb ; to tinge, to dye. 

"Copper plentifully dissolved in aqxiafortls. will 
imbue several liodles with the colour of tbo solution." 
—Boyle : Works, 1. TsX 

2. To cause to become penetrated ; to tinge 


With truth from heaven. ' i'owper: Fardtey Oak. 

* im -bue* ment, $. [Eng. imbue; -ment.] 
The act of imbuing ; a deep tincture. 

* Im -burse, v.t. [Pref. im- = in, and Eng. 
imrse(q.v.).j To stock with money ; to supply 
money to. 

* jm burse'-ment, s. [Eug. imburse; -ment.] 

1. The act of imbursiog or supplying with 
money. 

2. Money laid up lu stock. 

* Im bush/ ment, * im bushe-ment, s. 

Old spelling of Lmbushment (q.v.). 

* im bu'-tion, s. [Lat. imbutus , pa. par. of 
t mbuo.] The act of imbuing. 

l-me-sa-tin, s. [Altered from imasatin (q.v.), 
by the substitution of e for a.] 

Chem. : C a H«N 2 0. A dark yellow inodorous 
body, obtained by the action of gaseous am- 
monia on a saturated alcoholic solution of 
isatin, containing a little powdered isatin in 
suspension, thua : CsIlgNC^+NHs^CsIIgNy} 
+ II 2 0. It crystallizes iii the form of straight 
rectangular prisms, which are insoluble in 
water, soluble ia boiling alcohol, aad slightly 
soluble in ether. 

* im gramc, * ym grame, a. (Pref. im- = 
ia, and Eng. grame (q.v.).J Grieved, sad, 
doleful, harassed. 

"A patrone of a benefice will haue a poore ym- 
gramc eoule, to benre the name of a parson."— WiUon : 
The Arte of Rhclongue, p. 37. 

im'-ide, S. [Altered from Eng., &c. amide.] 
Chem. : Generally used in the plural. Imidea 
are formed by the action of ehlorackls (the so- 
called chlorides of negative radicals) upon 
amides, thus : Acetamide [NHo(CMeO)] + 
acetylic chloride (CMeOCl) = diacetimide 
[NII(CMeO>2] + hydrochloric acid (II Cl). 
Imides are also formed by the substitution of 
a dyad negative radical for two atoms of 
hydrogen in ammonia, thus : aucciniinide = 
NH(C 4 H 4 0 2 )", in which two atoms of the 
hydrogen in ammonia have been replaced by 
the dyad negative radical of auccioic acid. 

i-mid-6-gen, S. [Eng. imid(e); o connective, 
and Gr. ytwcuo (gennao) = to generate.] 

Chem. : A name given to the monatomic 
radical (NH). 

Imidogen bases, s. pL 

Chem. : A term applied to the secondary 
monamines. These are derived from ammonia 
by the replacement of two atoms of hydrogen 
by monad positive radicals. Dimethylanune 
N(CH 3 >2H, piperidine N(C 6 H 1C i)"H f and couiue 
N(C 8 Hi4)"H, are imidogeo bases. 

# lm-it-a-bll -I-ty, s. [Eng. imitable; ity .] 
The quality or state of being imitable ; possi- 
bility of being imitated. 

lm'-It-a-ble, a. [Lat. imitabilis, from imitnr 
= to imitate ; Fr. & Sp. imitable ; Ital. imita - 
bile.] 

1. That may or can be imitated or copied. 
*2. Deserving of baing imitated or copied; 
worthy of imitation. 

"A gieat example imitable by all Prlncea.*’— Bp. 
Taylor; Rule of Comic., bk. ill., cb. lit, rule 5. 


* Ira'-lt-a -ble nSss, *. [Eng. imitable; -m tu.\ 
The quality or state of being imitable. 

* im'-i -tau - 9^, s. [Eng. imit(ate): -ancy.] 
Tending to imitate. ( Carlyle : Miscellanies, 
iii. (17.) 

im’ l tate, V.t. [Lat. imitalus, pa. par. of 
imilor = to imitate: Sp. & Port, imitar ; Fr. 
imiter.] 

1. To produce, or endeavour to produce a 
copy nr likeness of anything in form, colour, 
or appearance. 

2. To produce similar ia qualities, 8tyl«, 
effect, &c., to another. 

•• This talc U imitated, rather than translated, from 
a fragment." — Scott : Frederick Sc Alice. (Note.) 

3. To follow as a model, pattern, or example; 
to copy in manners, conduct, actions, &c. ; to 
follow the example of. 

" He will not yet imitate and fullow bL pawlon."— 
Sir T. More : Works, p. 1.346. 

4. To mimic ; to ape ; to copy the actions 
or movementa of. 

Imitation is the generic copy, and counter- 
feit tho specific : to imitate is to take a general 
likeness ; to copy, to take an exact likeaesa ; 
to counterfeit, to* take a false likeness : to imi- 
tate is, therefore, almost always used in a 
good or an indifferent sense; to cojyy mostly, 
ami to counterfeit always, in a bad sense : to 
imitate an author's style ia at all times allow- 
able for one who cannot form a style for him- 
self. To imitate is the general term: to mimic 
and to ape are both speciea of vicious imifa- 
tion. One imitates that which ia deserving of 
imitation, or the contrary : one mimics either 
that which is not an authorized subject of imi- 
tation, or which is imitated ao as to excite 
laughter. A person wishes to make that his 
own which he imitates , but he mimics for the 
entertainment of others. To ope is a serious 
though an absurd act of imitation ; to mimic 
13 a jocose act of imitation : to mock ia an ill* 
nat tired and vulgar act of imitation . (Crabb : 
Eng. Synon .) 

Im-l-ta -tion. s» l Lat. imitatlo. from imita- 
tus, pa. par. of imilor; Fr. imitation.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of imitating or copying. 

"This primary or original copying, which In the 
Ideas of Philosophy Is imitation, is in the language ol 
Criticism called invention." — Hurd : Poetical Imita- 
tion, i L 

2. That which is produced, made, or done 
as a copy ; a copy ; a likeness ; a semblance. 

My images are many of them copied from him. and 
the rest arc imitatums of him.” — Dryden: Letter to 
Sir R. Howard. 

IL Music : The repetition of a short subject 
by another part. The subject proposed ia 
sometimes called the antecedent, and the pas- 
sage which afterwards imitates it the conse* 
quent. Imitation by diminution ia when the 
consequent is in notes half the length of those 
of the antecedent. Imitation by inversion is 
when the intervals of the antecedeat are in- 
verted in order to form the coasequeat. 
Imitation ia said to be convertible when 
antecedent and consequent are interchange- 
able. If strict imitation be continued for any 
length of time, it is said to be caaonical. 

* lm-I -ta'-tion-al, a. [Eng. imitation: -a/.) 
Pertaining or relating to imitation ; resem- 
bling. 

* im-I-ta-tion 1st, ?. [Eng. imitation ; -isf.] 
One who imitates ; an imitator ; one who is 
destitute of origiuality. 

Im'-l-ta^tive, a. & s. [Fr. imitatif, from Lat. 
imitatus, pa. par. of imitor.] 

A. ris adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Given to imitating; inclined to imitate 
or copy : as, Mau is an imitative aniinaL 

2. Aiming at imitation ; designed to imitate. 

“But imitative strokes can do no more." 

Cowper ; Task, L 426. 

3. Done or formed after a model, pattern, oi 
example ; done in imitation. 

•• For ploughing Is on imitative toiL M 

Dryden: Virgil ; Georgie iL *2. 

IL Technically: 

1. Min. : Having a form suggestive of some 
other thing. Thus, botryoidal minerals ara 
imitative of a cluster of grapes. 

2. Music : Expressive of or designed to ex- 
press the inner feelings and state of the mind, 
or the objacts ami occurrences of external life. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here* oarael, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, aa, ce = e; ey=*a, qu — kw. 
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B. As substantive : 

Gram. : A verb predicating imitatioQ or re- 
semblance. 

* Im'-i-ta~tlve-ly, adv. [Eng. imitative ; - ly .] 
In an imitative manner. 

* Im'-i-ta-tivo-ness, s. [Eng. imitative; 
-jipss.J The quality of being imitative. 

Im r 1 -ta-tdr, 8. [Lat.. from imitatus, pa. par. 
of iviitor.] Ona who imitates, copies, or fol- 
lows ; a copier. 

".Neither our pood nor our bad Qualities were those 
of imitators."— Macaulay; Hist. Eng., eb. 111. 

* im'-I-ta-tdr-ship, s. [Eng. imitator ; - ship .] 
The condition or otliee of an Imitator. 

" When to servile imitatorship, 

Some spruce Atbenlau peu is prentlzed." 

Mar stan : Scourge of VUlainte. 

* Im-I-ta-tress, * im'-I-ta-trix, s. [Lat. 

imifofria:.] A female who imitates or copies. 
•'Friend, they either are men's bouIb themselves 
Or the most wlttte imitatrixes of them.” 

Sir Ogles Ooosecappe, iil. 1. <1606). 

im-m&.o'-U-late, a. [Lat. imuiaculatus, from 
in x- = in-‘= no t; and maculatus , pa. par. of 
macula — to spot ; macula = a apot ; Sp. im- 
maculado; ltd. immuculato.] 

1. Spotless, pure; free from stain, apot, or 
blemish ; unstained, nndeiiled. 

** [They] kept the faith immaculate and pure." 

Vow per : Expostulation, 208. 

2. Pure, clear, transparent. 

•• Thou clear, immaculate . and silver fountain." 

Shakesp. : Richard II., V. S. 

Immaculate Conception, s. 

Roman Theol. & Ch. Hist. : The dogma de- 
fined by Pope Pins IX., on Dec. 8, 1854, that 
the immaculate conception of Mary is an 
article of divine faith. According to the 
dogma, in her active conception, or generation, 
there was nothing miraculous ; but io the 
passive conception, or infusion of a rational 
6oul, ahe was sanctified and preserved from 
the taint of original sin by the foreseen merits 
of Christ. The traditional day of Mary’s con- 
ception has bean honoured with a feast from 
tbe twelfth century, aad found a place in the 
calendar in the fourteenth. In the fifteeuth 
century, all doctors of Paris were bound to 
defend the doctriue, which was warmly adopted 
by the Franciscans and Carmelites, while the 
Dominicans, naturally following St. Thomas 
of Aquin, held the contrary view. The Council 
of Trent expressly excepted Mary from the 
decree Dc Fee cato Originali, adopted in the 
fifth session (June 17, 1546). 

im-m&c'-n-late-ly, adv. [Eng. immaculate ; 
-ly.] In an ‘immaculate, pure, spotless, or 
unblemished manner. 

Km mac -u-late -ness, *im-mac-u-late- 
nesse, $.* [Eng. immaculate; - ness .] The 

quality or state of being immaculate ; purity ; 
freedom from spot, stain, or blemish. 

" Candour and imm&culateneue of conversation is 
required. "—Mountague: Devoid, c Eisaycs, pt. l.,tr. 12, 
i SL 

*im-malled', *im mayled, a. [Pvef. im- 
= in, and Eng. mailed.] Clad in mail or 
armour. 

" Instructed ewarma 
Of men immayfed." 

Browne : Britannia's Pastorals, bk, 1L, a. 4. 

•Im-mal' le-a-ble, a. [Pref. im- = in- = 
not, and Eng. uialleable (q.vT).] That cannot be 
hammered, or wrought, or beatea with a 
hammer; not malleable. 

"It reduces ittoau immedicable substance.” — Boyle: 
Wort*, iv. 819. 

* im-man -a-clo, v.t, [Pref. im- — in, and 
Eng. manacle (q.v.).] To manacle, to fetter, 
to coafine ; to put under restraint. 

"This corporal rlud 

Thou hast immanacled. ' Milton : Comus, CCS. 

* Im ma na -tion, s. [Lat. pref. im- = in, 
and manatio — a flowing ; mano = to flow.] 
A flowing or catering io. (Lamb.) 

* irn mano', a. [Lat. immanis — huge, vast, 
aavage.l Vast huge, prodigious; exceeding 
great. 

" Whet immune difference Is there between tbe 
twenty-fourth of February and commencement of 
.March ? n ~ Evelyn : Sglva, bk. 1., ch. xviii. 

* im-mane'-ljr, adv. [Eng. immane; -ly.] 
In a vast or prodigious manner or degree ; 
hugely, savagely, cruelly. 

" A man o! excessive strength, valiant, liberal, and 
fair of aspect, but immuncly cruel,”— Milton : Mist. 
Eng , bk. L 


* im ~ma~noii 9 e, * im - ma -non - 9 ^, s. 

[Lat. immane ns, pr. par. of immanco.l [Im- 
manent.] The quality or state of beiug im- 
manent; Inherence, indwelling. 

* lm'-ma -nent, o. [Lat. immanens, j>r. par. 
of immaneo *= to remain in : im- = in- — in, and 
maneo = to remain ; Fr. immanent.] Staying 
or remaining in ; not passing out of the sub- 
ject ; limited to the subject or associated acts ; 
having no external a fleet ; inhereot, internal, 
nut transient. 

" Logicians distinguish two kinds of operations of 
the mind ; the first kind pr<xluces no effect without 
tho mind, the last does. The first they call inurnment 
acta; the second transitive. All intellectual opera- 
tions lieluug to the first class ; they produce no effect 
upon auy external object.”— Reid ; On the Intellectusil 
Powers, eas. 2, ch. xlv. 

* im man'- i-fest, a. [Pvcf. im- = in- = aot, 
and Eng. manifest (q.v.).] Not manifest ; not 
plain or clear. 

"A time not much unlike that which was before 
time imui(Oii<es< aud unknown.'' — Rrovnut : Vulgar 
Errours, bk. vi., ch. vi. 

* im-m&n’ l-ty, s. [Fr. immanitt, from Lat. 
ivimanitatem, accus. of immanitaz, from im- 
manis — vast, savage, cruel.] Barbarity, 
cruelty, savage ness. 

"That such immunity and bloody strife 
Should reign among prufeasota of one faith." 

Shakesp.: 1 Henry 17. v. 1. 

* lm-mAn-tle. An old spelling of Emmantle 
( q.v.). 

im man -u-el, s. [Heb. (Immanuel) 

= God with us; Gv.'Epfiavovrf\(Emmanouel.) 

Scrip. : Tha name which was to be given to 
a child who, it was prophesied by Isaiah, was 
to be boru of nobpri (haalmah), i.e. t the virgin, 
not a, virgin, as in the A.V. At the time the 
words were uttered, the kingdom of Judah 
was threatened with political extinction by a 
hostile confederacy, consisting of the kingdoms 
of Israel and byria. For the encouragement 
of King Ahaz it was stated that before the 
child Immanuel should be old enough to dis- 
cern between good and evil, “the land,” as it 
has been rendered, “ shall be forsaken, of 
whose two kings thou art afraid " (Isa. vii. 
10-16). In Matt. i. 23 the prophecy is applied 
to the miraculous birth of Jesus from the 
Virgin Mary. 

" The stretching out of hla wlug3ah&ll fill thebreadth 
of tby laud, U Immanuel."— Isaiah viiL 8. 

* im maxHjes'^i-ble, * im -marges -si- 
ble, a. [Lat. pref. im- — in - = not ; and mar- 
cesco = to fade.] Unfading. 

" The crown that tbou hast laid up for me ia immar - 
cescible." — Bp. Hall: A Holy Rapture, § 11. 

* im mar-fjcs'-si bly, * im mar^es'-si- 
bly, adv. [Eng. immarcescible ; -ly.] Uo- 
fadmgly. 

" Not fading and corruptible, but immarcesslbly 
eternal.” — Bp. Hall : Invisible World, hk- ill., § 12. 

im max gin-ate, a. [Pref. im-, and Lat. 

marginatus.] 

Rot . : Not having a rim or edge. 

* Im-mar -tlal (ti as sh), a. [PreC im- — 
rit-rrnot, and* Eng. martial (q.v.).] Not mar- 
tial ; not warlike. 

"My powers are unfit, 

Myself immartial. Chapman: Homer ; Od.il. 

* im maslc', * im maske, v.t. [Pref. im- = 

in-, and Eng. mask (q v.).] To cover as with 
a mask ; to disguise, to hide. 

" I have cases of buckram far the nonce, to immask 
our uoted outward ganneuta." — Shakesp. : 1 Henry I V., 
L 2. 

*im-mat 9 h'-a-ble, a. [Pref.im- = in- = not, 
and Eng. matchable (q.v.).] That cannot be 
matched or equalled ; peerless. 

" Invincible of pleasure, uncouciucred by travels, and 
in gratuities aud liberality immatchable," —P. Hol- 
land: Plutarch, p. l.WL 

* im m£t 9 h'-less, a. [Pref. im- = in- = aot, 

and Eng. matcldess (q.v.).] 1 ucouiparahle ; 

peerless. (G. Markham : Tray, of Sir R. 
Grinuile ; Dedic.) 

Km-ma ter' l-al, o. & s. [Fr.] [Material.] 

A. As adjective: 

1 . Not consisting or composed of matter; 
incorporeal, spiritual. 

"Angela are spirits immaterial and intellectuaL"— 
Booker , Eccles. Polity. 

2. Of no essential weight, importance, or 
consequence ; unimportant. 


* B. As subst : That which ia lacorporeal, 
or not composed of mutter. 

" Ab well uit*ht nothing bind Immensity, 

Or piuwlve mutter immateriuls Bee." 

Hurte: Essay on Satire. 

Im-ma-ter'-i-al Ifm, *. [Pref. im- = fn- * 
not, and Eng. materialism.] 

Phil. : A term sometimes ao widely taken aa 
to be a synonym for Idealism (q.v.) or Phe- 
nomenalism ; more usually limited to the 
doctrine of George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne 
(1684*1753). Prof. A. C. Fraser (Works of G. 
Berkeley, i. 120) reduces this system to three 
principles : — (1) Thu negation of Matter, ar 
signifying an impereeiving and unperceived 
substance and cause ; (2) The affirmation, as 
Substance proper, of the Egn ; and, as Cause 
proper, of a reasonable will ; (3) The affirmation 
of Matter, as consisting of the ideas, objects, 
or perceptions of flense ; of material aub- 
atances usually called sensible things ; and of 
material causes or uniform antecedents in the 
order of sensible changes. 

" Berkeley was the fouuder of a doctrtneof universal 
Imm^UeruUUm."— Uebarweg: Hist. Philos., iL 88, 

im ma-tcr’-i-al-ist, a. «fc s. [Pref. im- — in 
— no£, and Eng. muterialiet.] 

A. Asadj. : Inculcating or in any way co» 
nected with immaterial ism (q.v.). 

" The Immaterial ist theory of an essentially spiritual 
universe.''-— -A. C. Fraser: Berkeley, p. 79. 

B. As subst, : A believer in any form of 
immaterialisin (q.v.). 

"It 1 b not, therefore, to be expected that any man, 
whether materialist or ImmaterialUt, ehoulu have 
exactly Just notions of the Deity."— Berkeley : Hylas i 
Phitonous, diaL 3. 

lm-ma-ter l-ftl'-i-ty, s. [Eng immaterial; 
- ity .] The quality or state of being imma- 
terial or incorporeal ; freedom from orabseac« 
of matter. 

" The notion of the soul's immateriality evidently 
facilitates the belief of a resurrection.'' — Clarke: A 
Third Defence. 

* lm-ma-ter'-I-al-Ize, v.t. [Eng. imma- 
terial; '-ize. 1 To make immaterial or iacor- 
poreal ; to free from matter. 

"Though assiduity in the most fixed cogitation bt 
no trouble to bnmaterializrd spirits, yet is It more 
than our embodied souls can bear.”— ^ Ulunvill : Seep 
sit Scientifiat, ch. xii. 

im ma ter -i-al-ly, adv. [Eng. immaterial ; 
-ly ] * 

1. In ao immaterial or incorporeal maaaer ; 
without matter. 

"Visible species of things strike not our senses ins- 
materially."— Brouma: Vulgar Errours, bk. UL. ch. rli 

2. 1 a an unimportant manner or degree. 

im -ma-tcif '-l-al-ness, s. [Eng. immaterial; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being imma- 
teriality. 

* im-ma-tcr'-i-ate.a. [Pref. im- = in- - oot ; 
Eng. nuiteriate (q.v.).] Not consisting of 
matter ; incorporeal, immaterial. 

" Any such transmission and Influx of immateriale 
virtues.^ ‘‘—Bacon : Hat. Hist., § 900. 

lm-ma-tii'rc, a. [Lat. immaturus, from t7»- 
= in- = nut, aud maturus — ripe.] 

* L Lit. : Not mature or ripe ; not come to 
perfection. (Milton: F. L. t vii. 277.) 

II. Figuratively : 

]. Not perfect, not complete ; not perfected 
or completed ; not matured. 

"The land enterprise of Panama was an Ul-measured 
and immature counsel.” — Bacon : Henry VII. 

2. Not having reached full age ; young. 
"Though immature I eud my glorious days." 

Howe : Lucan, v. 948. 

3. Too early ; coming before tbe natural 
time ; premature. 

" We . . . call not that death immature, if & man 
lives till seventy.”— Taylor : Holy Living J Hying. 

im-ma-tu'red, o. [Pref. im- — in-~ not, 
and Eng. matured .] Not matured ; not per- 
fected or completed. 

Im ma tii're-ly, adv. [Eng. immature; -ly.] 
In an immature manner ; too soon, too early; 
prematurely ; before tbe aatural time. 

"The virtuous, though djiog immaturely. should 
be as if they had lived an hundred yeoxa."— Wurbu r- 
ton . Divine Legation, bk. vi., $ 6. 

im-ma-tiire ness, s. [Eng. immature; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being imma- 
ture; immaturity. 

" It was easy fur me to represent to you. how un- 
finished eud uupolished the trifles you called for were: 
especially considering the immatureness of some ol 
them.”— Boyle : Works, voL in, p. $23. 


fcoil* ptfilt, jtJrirl; cat>, 9ell, chorus, 911111, henph; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, eyist- -Lng. 
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Ibn-ma-tur'-I-ty, *. [Pref. im- — irtr = not, 
anil Lug. maturity (q.v.).] The quality or 
state of being immature, or not having 
readied maturity, completeness, or perfection. 
"The validity of contract* may be affected hy the 
contractor's immaturity of age." — Beattie : Moral 
Bcienoc, pt. HI., ch. L 

* im-me-a-biT-1-ty, s. [Lat. immeahilis = 

that cannot he passed : im- — in - = not, and 
mrabilis = passable ; meo — to pass, to go.] 
The quality of being impassable; the quality 
of rendering impassable. ( Arbuthnot : On 

Aliments, eh. vi., § 29.) 

* im mea-sur-a-hlT-i-ty (s as zh), s. [ Eng. 
immeasurable ; -ity.] The quality or state of 
being immeasurable. 

Im mea' sur-a-ble (s as zh), * lm mo - 
sur a ble, a." [Prd. im- ~ in - = not, and 
Eng. measureable (q.v.).) That cannot be 
measured ; indefinitely extensive or extended ; 
bouudless, limitless. 

** In their immratn ruble forfeiture. 1 * 

Byron: Heaven <t Earth , L 3. 

im - m ca - sur - a - ble - ness fs as zh), 

s. [Eng. immeasurable ; -?iess.] The quality 
or state of being immeasurable or incapable 
of measurement. 

Im mea sur-a-bly (s as zb) ? adv. [Eng. 
immeasurable) '; -ly.] In an immeasurable 
manner, degree, or extent ; to an extent or 
degree not to Le measured ; immensely. 

“ But they are silent ; still they roU along 
Immeasurably distant." 

Wordsworth : Night-Piece* 

* im mea'-sured (s as zh), a. [Pref. im- — 
in- = not, and Eng. measured.] Unmeasured ; 
immeasurable. 

•'[They] farre exceeded men In their immeasured 
mights.'* Spenser : F. <1., II. x. 8. 

* Im me-chan'-Ie al, a. [Pref. im- = in- = 

not, and Eng. mechanical.] Not mechanical ; 
not according to the laws of mechanics. 

* im me-ehin'-ie-al-ly, adv. [Eng. im - 
mechanical; -ly. ] ’Not mechanically; not 
according to the laws of inechaoies. 

* im me'-di-a-9$r, s. [Eng. immediate) ; -cy.] 
The state of being proximately by the side and 
at the place of another; freedom from the 
intervention of a medium ; immediateness ; 
nearness; proximity. 

"The which immediacy may well stand op, 

And call itself your brother." 

Shaketp. : Lear, v. a. 

Im me -dl-ate, a. [Fr. immediate from Low 
Lat. immediatus, from im- — in, and medius = 
the midst.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. Being iu an ch a state or position with 
respect to something else that there is nothing 
intervening ; situated or placed in tha closest 
relatioo ; proximate. 

“Their authoritye la bo high and so immediate to 
God that the people are bounde to obey theim .''— Sir 
T. More : Worket, p. 893. 

2. Not separated by any interval of time ; 
Instant ; present ; done at once. 

“ Main reason to persuade immediate war.” 

Milton : P. L.. ii. 121. 

3. Acting directly or without the interven- 
tion of a medium or means; direct; acting 
by direct agency. 

" The immediate causes of the deluge, the reins and 
the waters." — Burnet : Theory of the Earth. 

II. Hot. : Proceeding directly from a part 
without the intervention of any other one, as 
the flower stalks of a raceme. (Treas. of Dot.) 

Immediately, adv. [Eng. immediate ; 

-too 

1. In an immediate manner ; directly ; with- 
out the intervention of a medium. 

2. Without tbe intervention of time ; at 
once ; instantly ; without delay ; straightway. 

“ Alexander satisfyed with the actes he had done, 
rourpoaed immediatelye to retotime into Macedou.” — 
Hrende : Quintus CurLus, fo. HI. 

For the difference between immediately 
and directly, see D i n ectly. 

Im-me'-dUL-ate-ness, s. [Eng. immediate ; 
•ness.] 

1. Tbe quality or state of being immediate ; 
exemption from any intervening cause or 
medium ; directness. 

" Above them in privileges, especially in the imme- 
diatenesse of their calling. —Bp. Ball: Episcopacy by 
Divine Right, pt. li.. $ 2. 

2. Presence or close relation with regard to 
time ; promptness. 


* I'm me dl at-I^m, «. [Eng. immediate); 
-ism.] The quality of being Immediate. 

* im med’-ic-a-ble, a. [Lat. immedlcabilis, 
from im- = in^ = not, and medicabilis = cur- 
able ; medico = to cure, to heal.] That can- 
not Le healed or cured ; Incurable. 

“Some deep and immedicable wound." 

Byron : Child* Harold, Iv. 187. 

*Im-me-le'-dI ous, a. [Pref. im- = in- = 
not, and Eng. melodious (q.v.).] Not melo- 
dious ; harsh ; dissonunt. 

■* Wbeu immelodious wluds hot made thee move.” 
Itrummond, Sou. 10. pt. IL 

* im mem'-or-a ble, a. [Lat. immemora - 
bilis.] [Memorable.] Not memorable; not 
worthy of remembrance. 

im me mor'-i al, a. [Fr., from lat. im- 
mcmor= forgetful* : im- =in - = not, and memor 
= mindful.] Past or beyond time of memory ; 
extending beyond the reach of record or 
tradition. 

" The moan of dove* In immemorial elms." 

Tennyson: Princess, vii. 206. 

im - me - mor -I - al - ly , adv. [Eng. imme- 
morial ; -ly.] Beyond memory or record ; 
from time immemorial. 

"The truth &nd authority of the 8crtptnres . . . 
hath been immemorial hj believed by the learuedeut 
men in the world.’— Boy le s Works. IL 282. 

im mense', a. k s. [Fr., from Lat. immensus 
= immeasurable : im- = in- — not, and mensvs, 
pa. par. of metier = to measure ; Ilal. & Sp. 
immense.] 

A. As adj.: Unbounded, unlimited, im- 
measurable, vast, very great, very large, 
enormous. 

" Distrust, which respect for his fmmcnjc power 
prevented them from fully expreBaiag.' 1 — Macaulay: 
Hist. Eng., cii. xiSL 

B. As subst. : Unlimited or boundless space 
er expanse. 

" Pearly battlements around 
Looked o'er the immense of heaven." 

Shelley : Queen Mab, ii. 

If For the difference between immense and 
enormous, see Enobmous. 

im mense' ly, adv. [Eng. immense; -ly.] 
Io an immense manner or degree ; to an im- 
mense extent ; enormously, infinitely, vastly. 

" Homer . . . represents the latter oa immensely 
rich." — Jortin: Ecclesiastical History. 

im-mense'-ness, s. [Eng. immense; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being immense ; im- 
mensity. 

"The immenseness of whose excellencies [Ib] too 
highly raised."— H. More : Philosophic Cabbala, ca. ii. 

* im-mens’ i ble, a. [Eng. immens(e) ; -ible.) 
Immeasurable. ( Davies : To U'orthie Persons, 
p. 52.) 

Im-mens i ty, s. [Fr. immensity, from Lat. 
immensitatem, acc. of immensitas, from im- 
mensus = immense, immeasurable ; I tal. im- 
mensita; Sp. immensidad,] 

1. The quality or state of being Immense ; 
vastness, infinity. 

"That which gives us the idea of immensity .’' — 
Locke : Human Understanding, hk. ii., ch. xiii. 

2. That which is immense ; immense or in- 
finite space or expanse. 

" He who through vast immensity can pierce." 

Pope : Essay on Man, L 2a 

* Im-men'-slve, CL [Eng. immens(e); * ive .] 

Huge. 

" This immersive cup." Herrick : To Live Merrily. 

* Im-mens-u-ra-biT-i-ty, s. [Eng. im- 
mensurable; -ity.] Tbe quality of being im- 
mensurable or immeasurable ; immeasur- 
ability ; impossibility to be measured ; im- 
mensity. 

* im mens-u-ra-ble, a. [Lat. pref. im- = 
in- = not, ani mensurabilis = capable of being 
measured, from mensurus, fut. par. of metior 
t= to measure ; Fr. immeasurable.] That can- 
not be measured ; immeasurable. 

" Soaring, I gain the immensurublc steep." 

Mallet : Excursion. 

* im-mens'-u-rate, a. [Lat. pref. im- = in- 

= not, and jrieTtsnrafu^, pa. par. of mmsuro — 
to njeaaure.] Unmeasured, boundless, in- 
finite. 

"An tmmensurate distance from KL’—Moisntague : 

Devoute Etsaycs, pt. IL, tr. lx., § 9. 

* Im - merd', v.t. [Pref. im- = in, and Eng. 
merd (q.v.),] To cover with dung. ( Quarles : 
Emblems ; Vedic.) 


tate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, eameb her. there 
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im- merge', v.t. k i. [lat. terao * to 
plunge into : im- = la- — m, iuto, and merge 
= to jdunge; Fr. immergtr ; Ital. immergert ; 
Sp. inmergir.] 

* A. Transitive : 

1. Lit.: To plunge Into or uuder anything, 
especially into or under a fluid ; to immerse. 

" We took nl*out & glassful of lukewarm water, and 
la it immerged a quantity of the leaves of senna.” — 
Hoyle : Works, i. *69. 

2. Fig. : To pluoge ; to overwhelm. 
"Persecuted, and not immerged lu secular tempta- 

tlous."— Bp. Taylor: Con sec. Srrm. at Dublin. (Pref.) 

B. Intrans. : To disappear by entering into 
any medium, as a star Into the light of the aun. 

Im merg'-ent, a. [Lat. immergens, pr. par. 

of immergo'.] Emergent. 

* Im mer it, s. [Pref. im- = in- — not, an<l 
Eng. merit (q.v.).J Want of worth or merit ; 
demerit. 

* Im -mer'-It-ed, a. [Pref. im- = in- = not, 
and Eng. merited.] Not merited or deserved ; 
unmerited. 

"Those ou whom I have in the pleateouaeat manner 
abowered my bounty and immerited favour .' — King 
Charles, lu tbe Princely Pelican, p. 279. 

* Im-mer / -it-ou8, a. [I^at. immeritus, from 
im- = in- — not, and meritus = deserved, pa. 
par. of mereor — to deserve.] Undeserving ; 
having little or no merit. 

"His confuting hath bin employed abont frothy. 
immeritous, aud undeserving discourse.’ — Mill on : 
Colasterion. 

* Im mers'-a-ble, «. [Immersible.] 

* Im-mers©', a. [Lat. immersus, pa. par. of 
immergo .] [Im merge.] Immersed, plunged, 
buried, aunk deeply. 

"After loag Inquiry of things, immerse la matter, 
toliuterpose same subject, which is tmnrntenate.*’ — 
Bacon : Nat. Hist., $ U& 

Im-merse', v.t. [Immerse, a.) 

I. Lit. : To plunge or sink into or under a 
fluid ; to dip. 

" Deep immersed beneath Its whirling wave.* 

H'arfon.* Eel. L 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To plunge or sink deeply. 

" He stood 

More than a mile immersed within the wood : 

At aace the wind was laid." Dryden. {Todd.) 

2. To engage deeply, to involve, to over- 
whelm. 

" The queen immersed ia such a trance. 

And moving thro' the past unconsciously." 

Tennyson : Guinevere, 366. 

lm-rnersed , pa. par. k a. [Immerse, v.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See tbe verb). 

B. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Uinguagt : 

1. Lit. : Plunged into or under a fluid. 

2. Fig. : Deeply engaged or involved. 

II. Dot. : Buried. Used of the leaves ol 
aquatic plants, and of the ovary when buried 
in the disc. 

* Im mers'-I-ble (1), a. [Eng. immerse) ; 
•able.] Capable of beiug immersed. 

* Im-mers' I-ble (2), a. [Pref. im- =s in- = 
not, and mersus, pa. par. of mergo.) Not 
capable of being immersed or plunged. 

Im-mer'-sion, s. [Lat. immersio, from im- 
mersus = to immerge; Fr. immersion; Sp. 
inmersion ; Ital. immersione.] [Immeboe.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) Tbe act of immersing, plunging, or sink- 
ing a body into or under a fluid. 

"They should make use of & threefold immersion 
in baptism . " — Jortin ; Remarks on Eccles. Hist. 

(2) The state of being immersed. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) The act of engaging or involving deeply. 

(2) The atate of being deeply engaged or in- 
volved. 

II. Astron. : The disappearance of a celes- 
tial body by passing behind or into the shadow 
of another ; it is opposed to emersion (q.v.). 
The occulta tion of a star is immersion of the 
first kind ; the eclipse of a satellite, immer- 
sion of the second kind. 

* Im-mer'-sion- 1st, s. [Eng. immersion ; 
-tsf.] One who holds the doctrine that im- 
mersion is essential to Christian baptism. 
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•Im -mesh', v.t. [Pref. im- — in, and Eng. 
mesh (q.v.).j To catcli or entangle, as in the 
meshes of a net or web. 

E Im - meth- od - cd, a. [Pref. im- = in- = 
not; Eng. method, and suff. -rd.] Not having 
method or regularity ; unmethodical. 

* Im-me-thod -Ic-al, a. [Pref. in- = in-— 
not, and Eng. netfvodicaX (q v.).] Not me- 
thodical ; without method, order, system, or 
regularity ; confused. 

*' Almost every poem consisting of precepts is so far 
arhitrary and immethodical.*— Johnson : Life of Pope. 

* lm-me-thod’-lc-al-l$r, adv. (Eng. irnne- 
thodical ; -ly.] In ah iinmethodical manner; 
without method, order, system, or regularity. 

* Im-me-thod Ic-al -ness, s. (Eng. imme- 
tkodieml ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
unmethodical ; waot of method, order, sys- 
tem, or regularity. 

“ Immeihodicalnets tareeds confusion." — Hopkins : 
Sermons, No. 21. 

* im-meth'-od-Ize, v.t. [Pref. in- = in- = 
not, and Eng. methodize (q.v.).] To render 
unmethodical. 

* Im met -rl-cal, a. [Pref. in- = in- = not, 
and Eng. metrical (q.v.).] (Ckopman : Iliad ; 
To the Reader.) 

* im mew, v.t. [Emmew.] 

Im'-mLgrant, s. [Lat. immigrant , pr. par. 
of immigro' = to immigrate (q.v.).] One who 
immigrates ; one who migrates or removes 
into a foreign country for the purpose of per- 
manent residence. It is the correlative of 
emigrant (q.v.). 

Im'-ml-grate, v.i. [Lat. immigrtxtus, pa. 
par. of immigro = to migrate into : in- = in - 
= into, and nigro = to move, to migrate ; Fr. 
immigrer.) To remove into a foreign country 
for the purpose of permanent residence; to 
remove into aad aettle in a‘ foreign country 
or region. 

Im-mi-gra'-tion, s. (Lat. pref. in - = in- = 
in, into ; migratio = a moving.) The act or 

{ irocesa of immigrating; the act of removing 
nto and settling iu a foreign country or 
region. 

“Their immigration into Spain about the ninth 
century."— Warton : Hist. Eng. Poetry, disa. l. 

Im'-mi-nen^e, a. & s. [Lat. imminentia, 
from imminens , pr. par. of immineo = to hang 
over : im- = in- — in, upon, and mino = to jut 
out; Fr. imminence; Ital. imminenza .) 

1. The quality or state of being Imminent 
or impending. 

* 2. That which is imminent ; any impend- 
ing ill or danger. 

“ I do not speak of flight, of fear, of death ; 

But dare all imminence." 

Shakes p. : TroUut A Cressida, v. la 

Im-mi-nent, a. [Lat. imminens, pr. par. of 
immineo; Fr. imminent; Ital. imminente; 
Sp. inminente .] 

* I. Hanging over ; Lent over or on. 

" Their eyes ever imminent on worldly matters.”— 
Milton : /Information, hk. ii. 

2. Impending ; threaten ii^ to fall or occur : 
near or close at hand. 

" Wheu danger imminent betides." 

Cowper: The Snail. (Tran*.) 

* 3. Threatening, deadly. 

Hair-breadth ‘scapes i’ th’ imminent deadly breach.'* 
Shakesp. ; Othello, i. E. 

Im'-ml-nent-ly, adv. [Eng. imminent; -ly.] 
Iu an imminent manner ; threateningly. 

* im - min - gle, v.t. {~Pref. im- — in, aod 
mingle (q.v.)]] To mingle, to mix. 

“With the vanity of the critic something better 
does at the bottom lie immingled .’ — A. H. Clough ; 
Bemains, L 303. 

■ Im- ml nu -tion, s. [Lat. imminutio, from 
imminutus, pa. par. of imminuo — to lessen.) 
A leasening, a diminishing, a diminution. 

“Did not a Providence continually oversee and 
secure them from all alteration or imminution."— 
Bay : On the Creation. 

' im mis 9l-bil i-t^, s. [Eng. immiscible; 
-ity.] The quality or state of being immis- 
cihle ; incapable of being mingled or mixed. 

* Im-mls'-^i-ble, a. [Pref. im- — in - = not, 
and Eng. miscible (q.v.).] Not miscible ; not 
capable of being mixed. 
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* lm-miss ion (S3 as sh), s. (Lat. immissio , 
from immissus , pa. par. of immitto.] [Immit.] 
The act of immitting, sending, or thrusting in ; 
injection ; the correlative of emission (q.v.). 

" It is nothing hut the immitsion of the spirits Into 
such and such muscles."— II. More: Antidote Against 
Atheism, bk. i., ch. iL 

* im mit', v.t. [Lat. immitto = to send in : 
im- = in, aiul mitto = to send.) To send or 
put in ; to inject. 

"The receiver into which sir produced out of pears 
had been immitted."— Boyle : Works, tv. 633. 

* im mlt'-lg-a-ble, «. [Pref. im- = in- = 
not, and Eng.'mitigable (q.v.).] Incapable of 
being mitigated or appeased ; relentless. 

“ The immitigable ministers 

That shower down veugeance on these latter days." 

Coleridge : Religious Af usings. 

* im mlt -lg a~bljf, adv. [Eng. immitiga- 
b(le); -ly.] Ia an immitigable manner ; re- 
lentlessly. 

* im mix, v.t. [Pref. im- — in, and Eng. mix 
(q.v.).] To mix or mingle into or together; 
to blend. 

“ Among her tears immixing prayers meeke." 

Spenser: F. Q., IV. lil. 47. 

Mm-mlx' a ble, a. [Pref. im-*=in- = not; 
Eng. mix, *and auff. -able.] Not capable of 
being mixed or mingled. 

* Im-mixed', im-mixt , re. [Pref. im- —in- 
= not, and Eng. mixed (mixf).] Unmixed, pure. 

“Pure, pervious, immixt. innocuous, mild." 

More: Song of the Soul, bk. ii., ch, li., s. 22. 

* im-mix - turc, 5 . [Pref. im- = in- = not, 
aud Eog. mixture (q.v.).] Freedom from mix- 
ture ; purity. 

“That wherein our love is the most defective, which 
is simplicity and immixture.''— Mountague : Be route 
Essay ei, pt. i., tr. xiv., j 8. 

* im mo'-blle, im mo ble, a. [Lat. im- 
mobile, from im- = in- — not, and mobilis = 
movable; moveo = to move; Fr. immobile.] 
Not mobile ; incapable of being moved ; im- 
movable. 

" They be ferine and immoblef—Joye: Exposition of 
Daniel, ch. v. 

im-mo -bil'-i-ty, s. [Fr. immobility, from 
Lat. immobilitatem, accus. of immobilitas, from 
immobilis = immovable.] The quality or state 
of being immobile or immovable. 

"Such m seem to assert the immobility and rest of 
the earth.' — Derham : Astro- Theology, pt L, p. 21. 

* im mod -er-a-9y, s. [Eng. immoderate) ; 
- cy .) Tbe quality or state of being immoderate ; 
want of moderation ; excess. 

* im-mod'-er-an 5 y, s. [Pref. im- = in- - 
not, aod Lat. moderans, pr. par. of mod era = 
to regulate, to restrain.] Immoderation, ex- 
cess. 

“This by an immoderancy thereof destroyed his 
Justice.”— Brownie: Vulgar Err ours, bk. i., ch. ii. 

im-mod -er ate, q. [Lat. immodcratus, from 
im- = in- ~ not, and moderatus, pa. par. of 
modero = to regulate.] [Moderate, a.] Not 
moderate ; exceeding thejuat or proper bounds 
or limits ; excessive ; extravagant ; unreason- 
able ; in excess. 

" Quaff'd in his gratitude immoderate cups." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vb 

f For the difference between immoderate 
and excessive, sea Excessive. 

lm-m&d -er-ate- ly, adv. [Eng. Immoderate ; 
•ly.] In an immoderate or excessive manner ; 
to an excessive degree or extent ; to or in 
excess ; excessively ; extravagantly ; un- 
reasonably. 

“The necessaries of life were immoderately dear."— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. 111. 

* im mod- er-ate -ness, s. [Eng. im- 
moderate; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
immoderate ; excess, extravagance, unreason- 
ableness. 

" The immoderateness of cold, heat, or any other 
manifest quality in the air."— Boyle : Works, iv. 94. 

im-mod-er-a tlon, s. [Pref. im- — in - = 
not, and Eng. moderation (q.v.); Fr. immodera- 
tion] Want of moderation; excess; extra- 
vagance. 

im mod est, a. [Fr. immodeste, from Lat. 
immodestus, from im- = in- — not, and modestus 
— modest ; Ital. & Sp. immodesto.] 

* I. Not moderate ; exceeding just or proper 
bounds or limits ; immoderate ; excessive ; 
exorbitant. 
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2. Wanting in aliame, modesty, or delicacy, 
lewd ; unchaste ; Indecent. 

" Luclau was ... an elegant, ingenious, loose, tasd 
immodest writer.’’ — Jortin . Fades. History. 

3. Obacenc, lewd, indelicate. 

“A foe of folly and immrxlest toy." 

Spenser : F. </., U. vL St. 

im-mod-cst-ly, adv. [Eng. immodest ; -ly.] 
In an immodest manner ; indcceutly ; indeli- 
cately ; shamelessly, 

im mod' est-y, s. [Fr. immodestie, from 
immodeste.] Want of modesty, delicacy, or 
chastity; indecency ; une.hastity ; indelicacy; 
obscenity ; lewdnesa. 

“They shew tbetr own folly as well m immodesty ‘ 
—Bp. Taylor : Great Exemplar, pt. i.. disc. vL, J 2. 

* im' ma-Iate, a. [Lat. immolatus, pa. par. 
of immolo = to throw meal upon a victim, 
hence to sacrifice : im- — in - = upon, and 
mofrt = meal; Fr. immoler ; Ital. immolare ; 
Sp. immolar.] Sacrificed ; offered in sacrifice. 

"Whether Christ he daily immolate or only once.'— 
Bp. Gardner : Explication, to. 148. 

im mo-late, v.t. [Immolate, u .] 

1. To sacrifice ; to kill iu sacrifice. 

2. To offer in sacrifice. 

" I cannot bring myself to imagine, that such geutl* 
deities can like such barbarous worshippers, who not 
only immolate to them the lives of men. but, what is 
far more precious, the virtue »nd honour of women."— 
Boyle : Works, v. 262. 

3. To offer up, to sacrifice. 

“They had offered to immolate at the same shrine 
the moat valuable of the national acquisitions."— 
Burke : On a Regicide Peace, let. & 

im-mo la'- tlon, * im mo la cl on, s. [Fr. 

immolation, from Lat. immolatus, pa. par. of 
immolo; Ital. immolazione ; Sp. iinmolacion,] 

1. The act of immolating, sacrificing, or 
offering in sacrifice ; the state of being im- 
molated. 

“ Whatsoever was . . . Justly subject to lawful! im. 
malation.”— Browne : Vulgar Errours. bk. V., ch. xiv. 

2. That which is offered as a sacrifice ; a 
sacrifice. 

“We make more barbarous immolations than the 
most savage heathens ."— Decay of Piety. 

im'- mo -la- tor, s. [Lat., Fr. immolatevr.] 
. One who immolates or sacrifices ; speoif., one 
of a sect of Russian fanatics, who believe that 
they can save their souls by mutilating their 
bodies and eveo killing themselves. 

* lm mo'-ment, a. [Pref. im- = in- = not, 
and Eng. rnoment (q.v.).] Of no moment, 
importance, or value ; trifling, insignificant. 

" I some lady-triflea have reserved, 

Iminoment toys." Shakesp. : Ant. At Cleop.. r. 1. 

* im mo ment -ous, «. [Pref. im- = in- — 
not. and Eng. momentous (q.v.).] Not mo- 
mentous; of no moment; unimportant 

* lm-mon'-as-tered, a. [Pref. im- = in ; 
Eng. monasteiiy); and suff. -«!.] Dwelling 
or secluded in a monastery. 

“ Immonaster'd in Kent." 

Drayton : Poly-Olbion, &. 24. 

im-mo r' al, a. [Fr.] [Mobal.] 

1. Not moral ; wanting in principle or mo- 
rality ; unprincipled, dishonest, depraved. 

“ That he should have supposed James to be as pro- 
foundly immoral as hiuiBeli In not a image."— Macau- 
lay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

2. Not consistent with, or according to 
morality ; dishonest. 

" Whatever may be called moral or immoral, virtu, 
oua or vicious."— Beattie: Mor. Science, pt. !., ch. Ii., i L 

immoral -contraots, s pi. 

Law : Contracts for immoral purposes. They 
are legally void. 

im-mor Al -i-tjf, s. [Fr. immoraUte; from 
immoral.) 

1. The quality or state of being immoral ; 
specially, impurity. 

“ A restlessness In men’s minds to be something they 
are not. and have something they have not. is th« 
root of all immorality." — Sir IT. Temple: Of Life * 
Fortune. 

2. An immoral act or practice. 

“ Luxury and sloth and then a greatdroveof heresie* 
and immoralities broke loose among them."— Mil ton: 
Defence of the People of England. 

Im-mor -al-ly, odr. [Eng. immoral ; -ly.] In 
an immoral manner ; in violation of morality. 

* im-mo-rig'-er-ous, rt. (Lat. pref. im - = 
in- = not, and morigerus— obedient.] Rude, 
uncivil, disobedient. 

"Such as are perverse and immorigerous.”— Bp. 
Taylor .* Rule of Conscience, bk. ii., ch. iii. 
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•Immoriger ous ness, s. [Eng. imno- 

rigorvus; -ness. J Rudeness, disobedieuce. 

" All degrees of delay are degrees of immoriyerour 
nett aud uuwIlUngueea" — Bp. Taylor: Of. Exemplar, 
j>t. t., disc. iL 

Im-mor'-tal, a. <fe s. [Fr. immortel , from lAt. 
immortalis: from im- = in- = not, aud mortalis 
= mortal (q.v.).] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Not mortal : not liable to death ; endowed 
with a life which will never end ; overliving, 
undying, eternal. 

•'[Some] doubt if souls immortal lie. or no.** 

Davict : Immortality of the Soul, f 30, rein. 8. 

2. Destined to live in all ages of the world ; 
imperishable. 

" Immortal be the verse— forgot the poet's name." 

Scott : Don Roderick, (lotraL) 

3. Never ceasing, perpetual, endless. 

* 4. Pertaining or relating to immortality, 

•'Give me my robe, put on my crown : I have 

Immortal longings in me.*' 

Shaketp. . Antony A Cleopatra, v. 2. 

*5. Exceedingly great, excessive, grievous. 

B. As subst. : One who is immortal : one 
who is exempt from death ; specif., in the pi. 
with the article, the gods of classic mytho- 
logy; a body of troops in which vacancies 
were filled up by successors appoioted before 
hand (Herod. , vii. 83, 211). 

" She thought she saw Christian, her bushand. In a 
place of bliss among many i mmortat*.” — Runyan : 
Pilgrim $ Progress, pi. IL 

Immortal-flowers, s. pi. [Everlast- 

INO, B. II. 1.] 

1m mor'-tal-ist, s [Eng. immortal; -ist. J 
One who holds that the soul is immortal , a 
believer in the immortality of the soul. 

Im mSr-tiU'-i-tjr, s. [Fr. immortality from 
immortel.] 

1. The quality or atate of being immortal; 
exemption from death or annihilation ; un- 
ending existence. 

" They [the Egyptians] are alt*o the first of mankind 
who have defended the immortality of the souL — 
Deloe: Herodotut ; Euterpe, cb. cxxilL 

2. Exemption from oblivion. 

* im mor-taJ-I za -tlon, s. [Eng. immortal- 
ize); -ufiorT.J The set of immortalizing; the 
state of being imoiortalized. 

lm-mor -ta-lize, v.t. & i. [Fr. immortaliser.) 

A. Transitive: 

1 . To make immortal ; to exempt from death ; 
to endow with endless life. 

2. To exempt from oblivion ; to perpetuate 
ihe memory of. 

" So strong the teal to immortalize himself 

Beats in the breast" Covtper : Task, L 284. 

*B. Intrans. : To become immortal. 

"Fix the year precise. 

When British bards begin t‘ immortalize* 

Pope : Sat. v. 

Im mor -tal-ly, adv. [Eng. immortal ; -ly.] 

1. In sn immortal manner; to eternity; 
with endless existence ; eternally. 

"Therefore she is immortally my hrldc." 

R. Browning : Any Wife to any Busband. 

* 2. Exceedingly, excessively. 

Im mor telle', s. [Fr. (Jleur) immortelle.] 

Bot. : The French Immortelle, with small 
yellow flowers, is the Helichrysum orientate. 

* im-mor-ti-f l-ea'-tion, s. [Pref. im- = 

in- = not, and Eng. mortification (q.v.).] A 
want, absence, or denial of mortification or 
subjection of the passions. 

"That immortification of spirit Is the cause of nil 
our secret and spiritual India |iositlous. "—Bp. Taylor ; 
Great Exemplar, pt. L, § 8. 

* im mould', v.t. fpref. im - = in, and Eng. 
mould (q.v.).] To mould into shape ; to shape, 
to form. 

Im mov a-bir i-ty, s. [Eng. immovable; 
-ity.] The quality or state of being immov- 
able. 

im-mov'-a-ble, a. [Pref. im- = in- — not, 

and Eng. movable (q.v.).] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. That cannot be moved from Its place ; 
firmly fixed, firm, steadfast. (Longfellow : 
Building of the Ship.) 

* 2. Without moving or stirring. (Mickle: 
Hist. Dticov. of India.) 

3. Thnt cannot be moved or shaken from 
one’s purpose ; steadfast, firm, unchanging 


i. Incapable of being altered or shaken ; un- 
alterable : as, an immovable resolution. 

5. That cannot he moved or aifected ; not 
susceptible of emotion or tender feellugs ; uu- 
feeling. 

II. Law: Not liable to be removed; not 
movable ; permanent in place or tenure. 

"When mi executor meddles with the immovable 
estate, before he has seized on the movuble goods. It 
may be then npiwaled from the execution of scuteuce." 
— Ayttfo; Pureryoit. 

im mow a blc ness, s. [Eng. immovable; 
•nw.J The quality or atate of being immov- 
able ; immovability. 

im mov'-a bly, adv. [Eng. immovable) ; -ly.] 
In an immovable manner ; so as not to be 
moved or shaken; unalterably, unchangeably. 

* im mund', a. [but. immundus, from im- 
= in- — uot ; mu mi us = clean, neat; Fr. im- 
monde; I tal, immondo; tip. inmw7ttfo.] Un- 
clean, filthy, dirty. 

"Their own naatinesse and •luttlshuwe, immund. 
and sordid manner of life."— Burton : Anatomy of 
Melancholy, p. 83. 

* im-mun diy'-i-ty, s. [Lat. immunditia , 
from immundus ■= dirty, alovenly.J Unclean- 
ness, filth, dirt. 

" By the same degree he Is cleansed from the other 
immundi city, “—Mount ague: Devoute Etxajci, pt. L» 
tr. xii., i 3. 

im mu'-ni-ty, 5. [Fr. immunity, from Lat. 
xmmunitutem, acc. of immunitas= exemption, 
from immunis — exempt from public services : 
im- = in- = not, and mnnts = serving, obliging; 
ltal. immunita; Sp. inmunidad.) 

1. A freedom or exemption from any obli- 
gation, charge, duty, office, or imposition. 

" Servlus bolds out the halt of immunity from taxa- 
tion and military service ."— Lewis : Cred. Early Roman 
Rift (1855). L 497. 

2. A privilege. 

“ The dignities and immunities of the nobility were 
regarded with no friendly feeling ."— Macaulay : But. 
Eng., ch. xvL 

3. Freedom, exemption. 

" A long immunity from grief and pain " 

Cotoper: Expostulation, 82. 

Im-miire', v.t. [O. Fr. emmurer, from em- = 
Lat. im- = in, and French murer = Lat. muro 
— to wall about ; Lat. mums — a wall.] 

* 1. To ioclose or aurround with a wall or 
walls ; to wall round. 

2. To shut io ; to enclose; to surround, as 
with a walL 

" This huge convex of fire, 
Outrageous to devour, immures us round.*’ 

Mil ton : P.L.,iLi3&. 

3. To shut up ; lo confine. 

M For six long years immured the captive knight 
Had dragged his chains." 

Dryden : Palamon A A reite, IL S. 

4. To shut up, inclose, or include in soy 
way. 

" As If It lived immured within the walls 
Of hideous terms." 

Daniel : To Sir Thomas Ejcrtoru 

* im-miire', * e-mure, s. (Immure, v.) An 
inclosure ; a wall. 

“ Their vow le mado 

Tu ransack Troy, within whose strong immures 
The ravished Helen . . . sleeps." 

Shaketp : Troilui A Cressida. (ProLl 

* im mure' ment, s. [Eng. immure; -ment.] 
The act of immuring ; the state of being im- 
mured ; imprisonment. 

•* The chains of earth's immurement 
Fell from lanthe s spirit." Shelley : Queen Mib, L 

* im-mu-$ic-al, a. [Pref. im- = im- ^ not, 
and Eng. musical (q.v.).] Unmusical, inhar- 
monious, discordaat, harsh. 

'* All sounds are either musical, which are ever equal, 
or immuncal, which are ever unequal."— Bacon : Sat, 
Bat., 5 10L 

im mu ta -blT-l-tyv s. [Fr. immutability 
from Lat. immutabilitatem, accus. of immuta * 
biLitas, from immutabilis = nncliangeable, im- 
mutable (q.v.).] The quality or state]of being 
immutable or unchangeable ; uucliangeable- 
ness, invariableness, immutableness. 

"Affecting immutability In the midst of endless 
mutation."— Macaulay : Bat. Eng., ch. IL 

Im-mu'-ta-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. immuta- 
bilis, from im- = in- = not, and mutabilis - 
changeable ; mnfo = to change ; ltal immu - 
tabile ; Sp. inmutable.) Unchangeable, un- 
changing, invariable, unalterable; not capable 
or susceptible of change. 

" Immutable, Immortal, Infinite. 

Eternal King." Milton : P. L., 1IL 373. 


* lm mu'-ta-ble-nesB, «. [Eng. immutable; 
-n^ss.J Tlie* quality or state of being immu- 
table ; Immutability, uncbaugeableneas. 

" The steddlueM and im*nutublrnet* of the matter." 
—U. More: Dtf. of Philot. Cabbala (AppJ, ch. vtlL 

im mu’-ta bly, aslv. [Eng. (mmvtah(le); -ly.] 
In an imniutable or uncliangejiblc manner; 
unchangeably, unalterably, invariably. 

" Aught by me immutably foreseen." 

MUV m : P.L., liL 12U 

* im mu'-tate, o. (Lat. immubalus, fmm im- 
— £n- = not, and mutotus — changed, pa. par. 
of muto = to change.] Unchanged, unaltered. 

* im mu-ta'-tlon, s. [Lat. immutatio, from 
immuto =. to change.] Change, alteration, 
mutation. 

" If there fell out any preternatural immutaxitmt In 
the elements."— dp. Ball : God A Bit Angels. 5 4. 

* im mute', v.t. [Lat. immuto.] To change, 
to alter, to vary. 

" Although the substance of gold he not tmmuted ."— 
Broume : Vulgar Errours, bk. IL, ch. v. 

imp, * lmpe, * ymp, *^mpe, s. [Low Lat. 

=3 a grail, from Gr. e/^vroc (emphutos) = 
grafted ; epfvta (emphud) = to graft ; ip- (em-) 
= iv (en) = in, and ^vu (phud) = to produce.) 

* 1. A graft ; an engrafted shoot or scion. 

" Of feblc trees there comen wretched impes ' 
Chaucer: C. T., 13.9C2 

* 2. Sciona of noble housca amoag men. 

“The king preferred there eighty no hie impt to tha 

Order of knighthood." — Blow : Annals (1692;, p. tei. 

* 3. An offspring, a child. 

"Arise, and sing that generous imp of fame.* 

Thomson : Castle of Indolence, it 4 . 

4. A youog or little devil ; a little malig- 
nant spirit ; a little demon. 

** The devil owes sll his imps a shame." 

Dryden : Abtalom & Achttophel, IL 57CL 

5. A mischievous child. 

M Nor cared to mingle In the clamorous fray 
Of squabbling imps." Beattie: Minstrel, bk. L 

6. Anything added or joined on to another 
to lengthen it out or to repair it : as, (1) an 
addition to a beehive ; (2) a length of twisted 
hair io a fishing-line ; (3) a feather inserted 
in a broken wing of a bird. 

* Imp, lmpe, v.t. [Imp, s. Wei. implo; Dan. 
ympe; Sw. ympa; O. H. Ger. impitdn, imphdn ; 
Ger. impfen ; Fr. enter.] 

1. To graft, to engraft 

2. To supply with new feathers ; a term of 
falconry. 

“To imp their serpent wings." 

Milton : To the Lord General Fairfax. 

3. To exteod or enlarge by the addition or 
iusertioo of something ; to increase, to 
stiengthco. 

“ The Councils cf Constance and of Basil kept those 
feathers yet from growing with which they imped 
their wings afterwards."— Clarendon : Religion A 
Policy, ch. vL 

* un-pa’-ca-ble, o. [Lat. im- = in- = not ; 
pac(o) = to* pacify, and Eog. suff. -able.] [Pa- 
cate.] That cannot be appeased or quieted. 

" Freed from bands of Impacable fat*." 

Spenser: Ruines qf Time, S9&. 

•f In the example, for the sake of the metre, 
the proouociation is im-pq-ca' -ble. 

* lm-pa’-ca-hly, adv. [Eng. impacab(le); 
-ly.] in an* impacable manner ; in a manner 
that cannot be appeased. 

* lm-paek'-ment, s. [Pref. fm- = in ; Eog. 
pack, and suff. -ment.) The state of being 
closely packed, pressed together, or sur- 
rounded, as by ice. 

* im pact', v.t. (Impact, $.] To drive close 
or hard ; to press or drive firmly together. 

"Their belog impacted so thick and confusedly to 
gether."— U'cxxf ward : On Fossils. 

im -pact, s. [Lat. impact ns, pa. par. of im- 
pingo — to impiuge (q.v.).] 

* 1. Ord. Lang.: A hard or forcible touch, 
stroke, or push ; communicated force. 

"The quarrel, hy that impact driven, 

True to its aim, fled fatal." Southey. (OgSeie.) 

2. Mach. : The collision or shock occasioned 
by the meeting of two bodies, ooe or both 
being in motion. 

* im paint’, v.t. [Pref. fm- = in, on, and Eng. 
paint (q.v.).] To paint; to colour; to adorn 
with colours. 

“ Never yet did Insurrection want 
Such water-colours to impaint his cauae." 

Shakeip. : 1 Benry IV., V. a 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
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Im-palr', *em-peir-en, *en peir-en»v.f. 
61 i. [O. Pr. empcirer (Fr. empire r), from Low 
Lat, impejoro = to make worse : im-= in, and 
pejoro = to make worse ; pqus (genlL pejoris) 
= worse.] 

A, Trans. .* To make worse ; to Iqjure ; to 
deteriorate ; to diminish in excellence, quality, 
value, strength, Ac. ; to weaken ; to enfeeble. 

•* Time sensibly all tMntn Impair / ." 

Roscommon : Horace, hk. UL, ode «. 

*B. Intram. : To become worse; to be 
lessened or diminished ; to deteriorate. 

** Tlie church that before hy insensible degree® welkM 
and impaird, now with large «tej» went down kill 
decaylog."— Milton: Of Reform, tin England, hlc. L 

* Xm-pair\ * im-paire, a. [Impair, v .] 
Diminution ; decrease ; injury ; deterioration ; 
disgrace. 

** te. the roynll right of things fa no Impair* to thee." 

Chapman: Homer ; Iliad lx. 

“ im-palr', * lm-paire, a. [Lat, impar — 
unequal : im- = in- = not, and par s= equal.] 
Unsuitable; improper; unworthy. 

** Nor is It more impair « to an honest and absolote 
man."— Chapman : Shield cf Hamer. (Pref.) 

im pair'-er, a. [Eng. impair , v. ; -er.] One 
who or that which Impairs, injures, or deteri- 
orates. 

Im-pair'-mSnt, a. [Eng. impair , v. ; -ment.] 
The act of impairing, lesaeuing, or deteriora- 
ting ; the state of being Impaired ; deteriora- 
tion ; injury. 

“To the service of my country and the impairment 
of my health . "—Dryden : Character of Polybius. 

• im-pal'-a-ta-ble, a. [Pref. im- — In- = 
not, and E*ng.*pa/atabZe(q.v.).] Unpalatable; 
not palatable. 

Impale', v.t. (Lot. in t- = in* = on, upon, end 
2 ^alus — a stake.] 

L Ordinary Language 
L Literally: 

(1) To put to death by thrusting a atake tip 
the fundament, or by transfixing with a aharp 
stake. 

“ ImpaTd and left 

To writhe at leisure round the bloody stake.” 

Addison : Cato, lib 1. 

*(2) To aurroand, eoclose, or fence iu with 
stakea or pales. 

“ Those impaled places, where youths prepare them, 
■elvea for the wrestle.”— P. Holland : Plutarch* p, 925. 

2. Figuratively : 

* (I) To encircle ; to surround ; to fence or 
abut in. 

•* Impale him with your weapons round ebook" 

Shakesp. : Troilus * Cressida, v. 7. 

(2) To render helpless, as though Impaled : 
as, To impale one on the horns of a dilemma. 

*(3) To join In honourable mention. 

XL Her . : To join, as two coats of arms, 
pale wise. 

im-pale'-ment, a [Fr.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) The act of Impaling ; the atate of being 
Impaled ; execution by transfixing with a 
sharp stake. 

“The sun 

Will sinking see impalevnenC* pangs begun." 

Byron : Corsair, tL 9 . 

(2) The act of inclosing or fenciug in with 
stakes or paling. 

(3) An inclosed apace; a piece of ground 
fenced in. 

* 2. Fig. : A hedging-ln ; a fence. 

“Hedged about with Much * terrible Impalement of 
commands.**— Hilton: Reason pf Church 0 op., bk, i., 

ek 1L 

IL Her. : The arrang- 
ing of two coats of arms 
on ofoo ohield, divided 
palewii»i or by a vertical 
line. Thus the arms of 
hnaband and wife are 1m- 
Hled, the husband's being 
ome on the dexter aide 
of the pale, and the wife’s 
on the sinister. Bishops, 
deans, heads of colleges, 

Ac., impHle their own mans with thoae of their 
office. In the Illustration, D’Aubigny Impales 
Scotland. 

r tm pal -lid, • im-pal-ld, v.t. (Tref. im- 
- in, aad Eng. (q.v.).] To make pallid 

or pale. 

“This [envy] f mpalids *11 the body to an bectlqne 
leanness . — Feltham : Resolves, pt. IL, res. 54. 


* Im -palm (l ailent), v.t. [Pref. im- — In, and 
Eng. palm (q.v.).] To take, grasp, or hold in 
the palm or hand. 

* Xm-pal-pa-bil-I-t $* a. [Eng. impalpable ; 
•ity.) The* quality or etate of being impal- 
pable. 

“A curious dispute, whether the bodies of therlgh. 
toons after the resurrection, should lw solid or thinner 
than the air. Gregory I the Great] wan for the palps- 
hllity, and Entychlus for the impalpability. ’—Jortin 
Remarks on Ecclcs. Hist. 

lm-p&l-pa-blo, a. [Fr.l [Palpable.] 

1. Not palpable; Dot to be felt; incapable 
of being felt or perceived by the touch ; not 
coarse, as, an imixilpable powder — one whose 
parts are ao fine that they cannot be distin- 
guished by the aeuses, and especially by that 
of touch. 

“Forms impalpable and napercelved 
Of others' sight." Byron i Dream. 

*2. Not to be easily or readily apprehended 
or grasped by the mind : as, an impalpable 
distinction. 

Xm-p&T-pa-bl^.atfr. [Eng. impalpable) ;-ly .] 
In an impalpable manner or degree ; so as 
not to be easily or readily nppreheuded or 
grasped by the mind. 

*Im-pal-£y, v.L [Pref. im- ^ ill, and Eng. 
palsy (q.v.).] To strike with palsy ; to paralyze. 

*im-pa-nate, a. [Lat. iro-=in, and panis 
= bread.] 'Embodied in bread. 

“ By the rule of our falthe Chrlstes body Is not 
I mpanatef — Bp. Gardner: Explication ; Transub- 
stan., fo. 115. 

* Xm-pa'-nate, * Im-pane', v.t. [Impanate, 
a.] To embody in bread. 

“ What hare we to do hut to look down to those 
impanatel riches ? " — Waterland : IK orkt, vllL 249. 

* Xm-pa-na'-tion, a. [Impanate, a.] The 
same as Con substantiation (q.v.). 

*• Sometimes it has heeu called impanatlon, a name 
following the analogy of the word iucamatlon." — 
Waterland; Works, viii., 27L 

* Xm-pano', v.t. [Impanate, v.) 

* im-pa'-n&-tor, s. [Eng .impanate); -or.] 
One who holds the doctrine of impaoation or 
cousubstautiation. 

* Xm-p£n'-ncl, * Xm-p&n'-el, v . t. Another 
spelling of Empanel (q.v.). 

* im-pan'-nel-ment, im-p&n'-el-ment, 

s. Other spellings of Empanelment ( q. v.). 

* Im-paq'-uet (q = k),r.f. [Pref. im-=in, 
and Eng paqnet = a packet.] To pack up ; to 
place in a packet. 

*• l had several letters impaqueted with many 
others."— Evelyn * Memoirs, Nov. 10, 1699. 

* Xm-par-a-dise, v.t. [Pref. im- = In, and 
Eng. Paradise (q.v.).] The same as Em- 
paradise (q.v.). 

*Xm-pax'-al-leled,a. [Pref. im- = in-= not, 
and Eng. 'paralleled (q.v.).] Unparalleled; 
that cannot he paralleled or matched. 

“By their most impa r a lleled and dhihulical actions." 
— Wood : Athena? Oxon.; A bp. Coppe. 

*im-par'-don-a blo, a. [Pref. im - —in- = 
not, and Eng. pardonable (q.v.).] Not to be 
pardoned or forgiven ; unpHitionable. 

“ For which they deserved to be 
South : Sermons, vol. v., ser. 2. 

*im -par-don -a-bly, adv . [Eng. impardon - 
ab(le)i -ly.) Uupardonably ; without pardon. 

“He might be an happy arbiter in many Christian 
controversies; hut must impardonnbly condemn the 
obstinacy of the Jewes."— Browne: ' Vulgar Errourt, 
hk. vit. ch. xvL 

im-p^r-1-dXg-i-tate, a . (Lat impar = un- 
equal, and Eng. digitate.] 

Comp. Anat. .* Having an odd number of 
toes, as one. three, or five ; as in the horse, 
rhinoceros, &c. ( Leidy .) 

Xin-pax-X pin -nate, a. [Lit. impar = un- 
equal, and Eng. pinnate.] 

Hot.: Unequally pinnate; lmving the leaf 
pinnate with an odd leaflet at the tip. 

Xm-p ar-X- syl lab ic, a. [Lat. impar = un- 
equal. and Eng. syllabic (q.v.).] Not consist- 
ing of an equal number of syllables ; as, an 
imparisyllabic noun, one which does not con- 
sist of the aame number of syllables in the 
nominative and genitive singular : as, Lat. 
genus , generis , &c. 
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Xm - p&r'- X - ty, s. [Pref. im- = in - = not, 
and Eng. parity (q.v.).] 

1. Inequality, disproportion. 

“The hardness 1 b chiefly caused by the JeJunene*! 
of the spirits, and their imparity with the tangible 
parts." —Bacon. 

2. Inequality or difference In degree, rank, 
power, excellence, &c. 

“Suppose Tertnlllan had made an imparity where 
cone wu originally."— MiU>jn : Of PreU’Ucal Epis- 
copacy. 

* 3. Unevenneea, oddness ; Indivisibility into 
equal parts. 

“By parity or imparity of letters In men‘a names, 
to determine mlufortune* on either aide of their 
bodies." — Brutons : Vulgar Errourt. 

* Im-park', v.t. [Empark.] 

* im-parl', * lm-parle, t’.i. [Pref.int- « in, 
and Fr. parler = to apeak.] 

1. Ord. lAing. : To talk together ; to hold a 
conversation. 

“Straight the two geoerals imparled together."— 
Forth : Plutarch, p. 25. 

2. Law : To have liberty to settle a lawauit 
amicably ; to be allowed time for adjustment 
or compromise of a anit. 

im-par’-lanje, •im-par'-lc-anje, *. 

[Imparl.]* 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Converaatlon, parley. 

2. Law: 

(1) (See extract). 

“Ho is eotitled to demand one imparlance or lictmtks 
loquendt ; and may before he pleads, have more time 
granted hy consent of the Court, to ace if he can end 
the matter amicably without farther suit, hy talking 
with the plalutifL^ 1 — Blackstone : Comment., hk. ill, 
ch. 8. 

(2) The continuance of a cause till another 
day, or from day to day. 

* im-par'-son-ee, a. [Eng. im- = in ; parson* 
and suff. -ee.) [Induct, Induction.] 

Ecclcs. Law : A term applied to a clergyman 
presented, instituted, and. inducted into a 
rectory, end iu full possession. 

Xm-part', * im-parte, v.t. & i. [Fr. impartir, 
from Lat. impartio , from im - — in.- = in, upon, 
and partio = to share ; Ital. impartire.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To grant, give, or bestow a portion of ; 
to share, to communicate. 

" Impart some portion of thy hllss." 

Byron : To Thyrza. 

2. To communicate the knowledge of, to 
make known ; to show* by words or tokens, to 
disclose. 

“ Well may he then to you his cares impart.' 

Dryden : To My Lord Chancellor, 44. 

3. To distribute, to give out, to spread. 

** His humble looks oo shy restraint Impart f 

Wordsworth ; Descriptive sketches. 

*4. To obtain or enjoy a portion orahare 
of; to share, to communicate in. 

B. Intrans. : To give or distribute a portion 
or share ; to communicate. 

“ Earn, if you want ; If you abound, impart * 

Co to per : Progress of Error, C53. 

«[ For the difference between to impart and 
to communicate, see Communicate. 

* im-part'-an^e, s. [Eng. impart; -ance.] 
The act of imparting, communicating, or 
sharing ; the giving of a share or portion. 

* im-par-ta'-tion, s. [Eng. impart; -alien .] 
The act of imparting or sharing ; impartance. 


Im-part’-er, s. [Eng. impart; -er.] 

1. One who imparts, or shares ; one who 
Communicates or informs. 

“ They may often learn that In a few moments, 
Trhleb cost the importers many a year's toil and 
study.”— Boyle: Works, il. 61. 

* 2. A person drawn by aome Hrtful pretence 
to part with money ; the victim of a mediaeval 
confidence trick. 

“Making privy searches for importer if— Ben Jon- 
son: Every Man Out cf His Humour, (Characters of 
the PersouaJ 


Xm-par'-tial (tial as shal), a. [Fr.] 

1. Not partial ; not favouring one party or 
side more than another ; unbiassed, indif- 
ferent, disinterested, equitable, just, uepre- 
jadiced. 

Shoold the sun etrlke her. and the impartial hreei© 
r Excursion, bk. viii 


* 2. In which all are treated alike. 

" Virtue with sloth, and cowards with the breve. 
Are levcl'd in tb' impnrTiuf grave." 

Stepney : Horace, hk. lv., oae 9. 


bo*L b 6 $; p< 5 iXt, j<SrW: cat, 9ell, chorus, 9M11, ben<?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ing. 
-clan, -tian => shan. -tion, -sion = shun; -^ion, -Sion = zhrin. -tious, -sious, -clous = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. - beL civL 
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impartialist— impavidly 


* Im-par- tlal 1st (tlal as shal), s. (Eng. 
impartial; -is*.] One who is impartial. 

" 1 am professedly enough an Impartialist , not to 
■tick to confess to you. Theophlius, that I read the 
Bible. ’’—Boyle: Work*, It, 279. 

Im-par-tl -S.l-1-ty (tl as shi), s. (Fr. im- 

partialite.) The quality or state of being im- 
partial ; freedom from prejudice or bias ; dis- 
interested ness, equitableness, fairness. 

" Impartiality strips the mind of prejudice and pas- 
sion."— Sout h : 1 lemons , voL L, aer. 6. 

fm par-tial-l$r (tlal as shal), adv. [Eng, 
ivxpartial ; - ly .] In an impartial manner; 

without prejudice or bias ; without favouring 
one aide more than another ; fairly, justly. 

*'l shall therefore only consider Ovid under the 
character of a poet, and endeavour to show blm im- 
partially." — Addison : Soles on Ovid. 

im-par'-tlol-ness (tlal as shal), s. [Eng. 

imjmrtial; *7ies^.J The quality or atate of 
being impartial ; impartiality. 

" A thing that would give him assurance of your 
majesty s impartial ness, — Mr W. Temple : Letter to 
the King. Jan. 29, 1676. 

* fcm-part-i-bir-i-t$r (I), a. [Eng. impart, v. ; 
•n&itefy.] The quality or state of being im- 
partible ; that cau be imparted, ahared, or 
communicated. 

‘ im part I bil'-i-ty (2), s. [Pref. im- = in- 
= not ; Eng. part, and ability.] The quality 
or atate of being impartible, or not subject to 
partition. 

* Im-part'-i-ble (1), a. [Fr., from impartir= 
to impart.] That may or can be imparted, 
shared, or eoinmuui rated ; communicable. 

" The same body may be coucel ved to be more or leas 
impartible, then it is active or heavy ."— Digby : Of 
Bodies, ch. xL 

* im-part'-i-ble (2). o. [Pref. im- = in- = 
not ; Eng. part, snd -able.] Not aubjeet to 
or capable of partition : as, an impartible 
estate. 

* im-part'-ment, s. (Eng. impart ; -mcnt.) 

1. The act of imparting or commuuicating. 

2. That which is imparted or communicated ; 
a communication. 

" As if it some impartment did desire 
To you aiouo." Shake tp. : Hamlet, 1. 4. 

Im-pass'-a-hle, u. [Pref. — * n * = not > 

and Eng. passable (q.v.).] 

1. Not passable; that cannot be passed; 
not admitting of a passage. 

" Impassable the gate 

Where Cerberus howls.’ Grainger t Tibullus, i. S. 

*2. Unable to pass. 

im pass' -a-ble-ness, e. [Eng. impassable; 
-ness. 1 Tlie quality or state of being impass- 
able. 

im-pass -a-bly, adv. [Eng. impassable) ; 
-ly. ] In ah impassable manner or degree; so 
as to be impassable. 

* im-pas-si-bil -i-ty, s. [Eng. impassible; 
-ity. ] The quality or state of being impassible ; 
freedom from liability to injury from external 
things. 

“Two divinities, one would have thought, might 
have pleaded their prerogative of impassibility, or at 
least not have been wounded by any mortal hand.”— 
Dryden: Virgil ; Uriels. (Dedla) 

un-pas' si-ble, * im-pas-sy-ble, a. 

(Fr., from Lat. impassibilis = incapable of 
feeling or passion : im- = in - = not, and pas- 
sibilis ~ capable of feeling, from passus , pa. 
par. of pnfior = to suffer.] Incapable of pas- 
sion, pain, or suffering ; incapable of feeling ; 
exempt from liability to pain or uneasiness ; 
that cannot be acted upon by external causes ; 
not to be moved to passion, feeling, or sym- 
pathy ; without or not exhibiting feeling. 

“ He there sbewitb . . . the Son to he very God, un- 
created, immortal, immutable. Impassible. —A’ elson: 
Life of Bp. Bull, $ 69. 

* im-p3,s -si-ble ness, s. [Eng. impassible; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being impas- 
sible ; impassibility. 

" To reserve all the seusualltles of this world, and 
yet cry out for the impassibleness of the next.”— Decay 
of Christian Piety. 

* im pass' -Ion (88 as sh), v.t. [Pref. fm- = 

in, and Eng. passion (q. v,).] To move or affect 
strongly with passion. [Impassioned.] 

“ Do not tbou, with teares nnd woes, impassion my 
affects’ Chapman: Homer; l had lx. 

* im pass -Ion- a-hle (ss as sh), a. [Eng. 

impassion ; -able.) Easily excited to anger ; 
readily moved in the passions. 


* im pass lon-ato (ss ns sh), v.t. (Pref. 

i.n- ~ iu, aud Eng. passionate (q.v.).] To affect 
or excite strongly or deeply ; to till with 
passion. 

“Christ was one while deeply impassionated with 
sorrow. — B. More : Defence of Modern Cabala, cli. L 

* im-pass ion ate (ss as sh) (1), q. (Pref. 

im- = in- — not, and Eng. passionate (q.v.).) 
Without passioo or feeliug ; insensate. 

“ A kinde of stupidltle, or impasslonate hurt.”— 
Burton : Anatomy of Melancholy, i>. l9l. 

* im p&ss lon-ate (as as sh) (2), a. (Im- 
passionate, v.] Strongly or deeply affected 
or moved. 

* im pass'- ienod 188 aa sh), a. [Impassion.] 

Roused to strong feeling ; strongly or deeply 
moved or excited ; full of or characterized by 
passion or ardour of feeling; animated ; excited. 

“ Yet 1 will praise thee with impassioned voice.” 
Wordsworth : Kxcursion, bk. Iv. 

im~p&s’-8ive, a. [Pref. im- — in- = not, and 
Eng. jKbssive (q.v.).] 

* 1. Not affected by pain, passion, or feel- 
ing ; oot liable to pain or suffering. 

“He stands impassive in th' ethereal arms." 

Pope: Homer ; Iliad xst. 702. 

* 2. That eannot be felt. ( Cotton : On Sleep.) 

3. Not exhibiting feeling or susceptibility; 

impassible ; unmoved ; apathetic 

ini pas' sive-ly, adv. (Eng. impassive ; -ly.) 
in an impassive manner; without sensibility 
to pain, suffering, or feeling ; in an unmoved 
manner. 

Im pAs -sive-ness, im pas sive nesse, 

s. [Eng. impassive ; -ness.] The quality or 
state of being impassive ; impassibility ; in- 
sensibility ; apathy. 

“Remaining in a cal me apathy and impassivenesse 
la all otfencive emergencies."— Mountague : Devoute 
Aisayes, pt. L, tr, vi., j l. 

* im -pAs-siv'-I-tjf, s. [Eng. impassiv(e) ; 
-ity.] The same as lMPAS3iVENEsa(q.v.). (Car- 
lyle: French Rev., pt. iii., bk. iv., eh. vii.) 

im-pas-ta’-tlen, e. [Fr., from O. Fr. em- 
paster ; Fr. empdter = to impaste (q.v.).'] 

1. The aet or process of impasting or mak- 
ing into paste. 

2. That which ia made into paste ; specif., 
a combination of various materials of different 
eolours or consistencies, baked aud united by 
a eement, and hardened by the action of fire 
or the air ; eueh are works in poreelain, 
earthenware, imitation marble, &c. 

im paste', v.t. [O. Fr. empaster; Fr. empdter , 
from pref. em- (= Eat. in-), and O. Fr. paste ; 
Fr. pate, from Lat. pasta — pasta; ltal, im- 
pastare ; Sp. impastar .] * 

* 1. Ord. Lang.: To make into paste; to 
eon ere te. 

“ Blood of lathers, mothers, daughters, sons 
Baked and impasted with the parching streets." 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, iL 5L 

2. Pain*. ; To lay on, aa eoloura, thickly 
and boldly. 

im-pas-to, s. [I tab] [Impaste.] 

Paint. : A term used to express the thick- 
ness of the layer or body of pigment applied 
by the painter to his canvas. According to 
the method of handling exercised by different 
artists, this impasto ia thick or thin. Rem- 
brandt, Salvator Rosa, and others, used a thick 
impasto ; Raphael, Guido, and others, an im- 
paato so thin that the threads of the can vas and 
the crayon outline may be seen through it. 

* lm-pas ture, v.t. [Pref. im- = in, and Eng. 
pasture.] To set to feed ; to turn out to graze. 
(Adams : Works , i. 184.) 

* im-pat’-i-ble, a. (Lat. impafibilis, from 
im- — in - = not, and patibilis = endurable ; 
pntior = to suffer, to endure ; Ital. impatibile.] 

1. That cannot be borne or endured; in- 
tolerable. 

2. Incapable of suffering or feeling ; impas- 
sible ; insensible. 

" However they he in themselves incorruptible, im- 
patible, and the Mine." — P. Holland: Plutarch, p. 654. 

Im-pa'-tienge (tl as sh), s. [Fr. ; ltal, im- 

pazienza ; Sp. impaciencia, from Lat. twipa- 
ften/ia.) [Impatient.] 

*1. Inability or unwillingness to suffer pain ; 
uneasiness under pain or suffering ; restless- 
ness occasioned by pain or suffering. 

With huge impatience he inly swelt” 

Spenser.' F. Ill xL 27. 


* 2. Vehemence of temper ; heat of passion ; 
anger; rage. 

“My heart is ready to crack with impatience.’'-^ 
Bhaketp. : Merry Wives of Wind tor, ll. 2. 

3, Inability endure delay ; eagerness ; 
restlessness. 

* Im-pa'-tisn-gjr (ti aa sh), * Im-pa cl 
en-cy, s. [Lat. impatient in.) lmr>atieuce. 

'* Contending, thrusting, shuffling for your rooms 
Of ease, or honour, with impacieney. 

Daniel : Civil Wars, bk. Till. 

Im-pa'-tl-eng (or t as sh), s. (Lat. =. that 
eannot bear; so named from the ahdden and 
elastic force with which the species burst 
their capsules.) 

Bot. : A genus of Balsaminseeae, with the 
calyx and corolla so abnormal that it la diffi- 
cult to discriminate the several psrta ; aepala 
three, rarely five, petaloid, imbricate, two 
anterior (if present) minute, two lateial small 
and flat, the posterior one large, produced 
into a hollow spur ; petals three, anterior 
external, in bud large, lateral, two-lohed ; 
stamens five; ovary oblong, five-celled ; stigma 
sessile, five-toothed. About 135 species are 
known, nearly all from the Himalayas aod 
other Indian mountains. /. baUamica, the 
Gardeo Balsam, a native of the East Indies, 
is one of the most beautiful of garden flowers, 
forming a showy pyramid of finely variegated 
carnation-like flowers. 1 . fulvn , a native of 
the United States, is naturalized in Britain. 
/. pallida , the Touch-me-not, is a beautiful 
species. 

Im pa’-tignt (tl as sh), a, & $. [Fr., from 

Lat. impatiens, from im- = in- = not, and 
patiens = suffering, patient; potior vs to suffer, 
to endure ; ltal. imjiaziente; Sp. impaciente.] 
A. As adjective : 

1. Not able to endure ; not enduring with 
patience or composure ; fretful, uneasy, or dis- 
composed under. (Followed by at, of, or under.) 

" Dryden was poor and impatient of poverty."— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., cb. vtl. 

2. Eager ; ardently desiring or expecting. 
(Followed by for.) 

" Impatient for theLr hour." 

Shakesp. : Henry V., It. 2. 

* 3. Strongly moved or affected. 

“To be impatient at tbe death of a person, concern 
lng whom it was certain he most ale. Is to mourn 
because thy friend was not born sn aogeL"— Jeremy 
Taylor: Rule of Living Holy. 

*,L Hot, hasty, passionate, angry. 

" Wherefore Is Charles impatient with his friend!" 

Shakesp, : 1 Henry VI„ ii. L 

5. Unwilling to endure delay or restraint; 
eager, ardent. 

" And dog impatient bounding at the shot." 

Thomson : Winter, 790. 

6. Full of or moved by imps tie nee or eager- 
ness ; exhibiting or expressing impatience. 

“ Dreaming of his stall, he dints 
With his impatient hoots the flints." 

Longfellow : Golden Legend, 1L 

* 7. Not to be borne ; intolerable, unendtr* 

able. 

“Ay, me! deare lady, which the Image art. 

Of rueful! pity, and impatient smart." 

Spenser : F. Q.. II. L *4. 

* B. As subst. : One who is impatient or 
restless coder pain or suffering. 

im-pa tient-ly (ti as sh), adv. [Eng. im- 
patient; -?y] In an impatient manner; with 
impatience : with restlessness or eagerness. 

” Restlessly, impatiently. 

Thou strivest” Longfellow : To a Child. 

' im - p&f- ron, v.t. [Pref. im- = in-, and 
Eng. patron.] To furnish. (Davies.) 

* im - p&t - ron - i - za - tlon, s. [Eng. twv- 
patroniz(e); -aiion.] Absolute aeignory or 
possession ; tbe aet of putting into full pos- 
session of a benefice. 

* im-p&t'-ron-Ize, v.t. [Fr. impatroniser = 
to become master of a house or family.] To 
get or win absolute possession or power of. 

" The ambition of the French kiog was to impatronke 
himself of the due by." — Bacon .* Henry VII,, p. 90. 

* lm-p&ve', v.t, [Pref im- = in, and Eng. 
pave (q. v.).] To cover with pavement ; to psva. 

* lm-p&V'-ld, a. (Lat. impavidus, from im- 
= in- = not, and pavidus — fearful.] Fearless, 
undaunted, intrepid. 

* Im-p&v'-id-ly, adv. [Eng. impavid ; -ly.] 
In n fearless, undaunted, or intrepid manner ; 
fearlessly. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; ge. pdt, 
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* |m-pa\ra , v.t. Another spelling of Empawn 
(q.v.j. 

* impe, s. [Imp.] 

Im-pea^', v.t. [0. Fr. empescher (Fr. em- 
pecher) *■ to prevent, to hinder, from Low Lat. 
impedico - to fetter : im- = in- — in, on, and 
pedica = a fetter, from pes (geuit. pedis) — a 
foot ; Sp. «fc Port, empackar .] 

* \. To hinder, to impede. 

“The Victoria was much hindered *nd impeached." — 
P. Holland: Linus, p. 308. 

2. To charge with a crime or misdemeanour, 
to accuse ; specifically, to bring a charge of mal- 
administration or treason against, as against a 
minister of state before a competent tribunal ; 
to arraign. 

“ I will impeach the villain." 

Shakes p. : Richard II. , v. 2. 

U Followed by of when the crime is ex- 
pressed ; more rarely by with. 

“ People unacquainted with your temper fmpeacA 
you with avarice. —Went hut meted, p. 63a 

* 3. To bring discredit upon ; to show or en- 
deavour to show to be unworthy of credit ; to 
discredit, to disparage ; to detract from ; to 
bring reproach upon. 

“And doth impeach the freedom of the state." 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, lit. 2. 

* 4. To call to account ; to make responsible ; 
to charge as responsible or answerable. 

•Ixn pea9h' t * tm-p e ache, s. [Impeach, v.] 

1. Hindrance, impediment, let. 

“What may be done without hnpeache or waste, I 
can and will do." — lleaum. & Flet. : Woman'* Prize, i. 1. 

2. Ad accusation, an impeachment, a re- 
proach. 

“ Why, what an Intricate impeach is this 1” 

Shake tp. : Comedy of Errors, v. 

Im -pfiach-a-ble, a. [Eng. impeach ; -abb*.] 
Til at may or can be charged ; liable to im- 
peachment ; chargeable, accusable ; liable to 
impeachment. 

“Considered by the House of Commons as an hru 
pcachable offence."— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., cb. xxiv. 

fm -peaeh-er r $. [Eng. impeach; -rr.] One 
wbo brings a charge or impeachment ; an 
accuser. 

“ Many of our fiercest impeachert would leave the 
delinquent the merciful indulgence of a Saviour."— 
Government of the Tongue . 

fm-peaeh -ment, 3. [Eng. impeach; -ment ; 
Fr. empechemcTit .] 

* I. The act of hindering or preventing ob- 
atruction. 

■• To march on to Calais without impeachment." 

Shakesp.: Henry 1'., iii, 6. 

* 2. An obstruction, hindrance, or impedi- 
ment. 

"To the end he might without any impeachment 
allure nil men to favour him." — P. Holland: Ammi- 
antu r. p. 167. 

3. The act of impeaching, accusing, or 
Charging with a crime or misdemeanour. 
Specif., the arraignment of a minister of state for 
maladministration or treason. In the United 
States impeachments are made in the House of 
Representatives and tried by the Senate. 

•• But an impeachment before the lords by the com 
molts, in parliament, is a prosecution of the estab- 
lished law. being a presentment to the most high and 
supreme court of criminal jurisdiction by the most 
•olemu grand inquest of the whole kingdom. A com- 
moner canuot, however, be impeached before the lords 
for any capital offence, but only for high misdemean- 
ours : a peer may be impeached for any crime."— 
Blackstone : Comment hit. tv , cb. 19. 

4. The state of being impeached; a charge, 
an accusation, an iadietment 

“The fears of the patricians lest they should be 
made the subjects of vindictive impeachment*.” — 
Lewi* Cred. Early Horn. Hist. (1855), ii. 253. 

5. The act of bringing discredit upon or 
calling io questioo the credibility, purity of 
motives, uprightness, correctness of a person 
or act : as, the impeachment of a witness, or 
the impeachment of a person’s motives. 

6. A reproach ; a grouod of censure, re- 
proach, or blame. 

“To let him spend bis time no more at home, 

Which would be great impeachment to his age." 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, L A 

Impeachment of waste, 3 . 

Law : A restraint from committing waste 
upon lands or tenements ; a demand for com- 
pensation for waste committed by a tenant, 
who has but a particular estate in the land 
granted. [Waste. 1 

“For waste in either of these [houses, timber, or 
land], whether voluntary or permissive, all tenants 
merely for life or any less estate are punishable or 
liable to be impeached, unless their leases be made, as 


sometimes they are, without impeachment of waste, 
absque impetitione vasti : that 1*. with a provision or 
protection that no mini »liall impetere, or sue him 
for waste committed.”— Blackstone : Comment., bk. ii., 
ch. 15. 

* im pearl, v.t. [Frcf. im- = in, and Eng. 

pearl (q.v.).J 

1. To form into pearls, or into the resem- 
blance of pearls. 

“ Dew-drops, which the sun 
Impearls on every leaf and every flower.'* 

Milton : P. L„ v. 747. 

2. [Em PEARL.]. 

* im pee ea bll'-l ty, s. [Fr. impeccability 
from Lat. 'impeccabilis — impeccable (q.v.).] 
The quality or state of being Impeccable ; free- 
dom from the possibility of committing aiu. 

“To eternize the Infallibility and impeccability ot 
all lapsed, sentient, and intelligent beings.”— Cheyne : 
On Regimen, p. 326. 

* Im-pec'-ca ble, a. &s. [Lat. impeccabilis, 
from im- = in- — not, and peccabilis = liable 
to sin; j?ecco = to sin; Fr. impeccable; Sp. 
impecablc ; ltal. impeccabile.] 

A. As adj. : Not liable to sio ; exempt or 
free from the possibility of sinning. 

“ lfad we been made impeccable, we should have 
been another kind of creatures than now." — Glanvilt : 
Pre-existence of Souls, ch. viil. 

B. As subst. ; A person who is exempt or 
free from the possibility of sinniog. 

* im-pee' -can 9 e, * im-pec can-eie, s. 

[Eng. impeccant; -cy.] The quality or state of 
being impeccant or impeccable ; impeccability, 
infallibility. 

“She canuot erre, and stubbornely chalenges unto 
her chaire a certain impeccancie of Judgment.''— 

Hall : Ho Peace with Rome. 

* im pee' cant, a. [Lat im - — in- — not, 
and peccans] pr. par. of prcco — to sio.] Free 
from sin, unerring, sinless, impeccable, in- 
fallible. 

“Poor dogs of some sort, and impeccant half-asses." 

Ryrom : To 0. Lloyd. 

im-pe cu-ni-os'-i-ty, s. [Eng. impecunious; 
-ity] The quality or state of being impecu- 
nious or without money ; poverty. 

lm pe-cu' nbous, a. [Lat. im- = in- = 

oot, and j^ecuniosus = having money ; pecunia 
= money.] Haviog no money; destitute of 
money ; poor. 

un pede, v.t. [Lat. imped io, from im- — in - 
= in, and pes (genit. pedis ) = a foot.] To 
hinder ; to let ; to obstruct ; to stop the pro- 
gress of ; to encumber. 

" The leading strings, which preserve and uphold the 
infant, would impede the full-grown man.' — Macau- 
lay : Hist. Eng., ch. i. 

* im ped -l -ble, a. [Eng. imped(e); -ible.] 
That may or can be impeded, hindered, or 
obstructed. 

“Every internal act la not In itself impedible by 
outward violence."— Jer. Taylor. 

im ped-i- ment, $. [Lat. impedimentum, 
from impedio = to impede, to binder ; Fr. im- 
pediment ; Sp. & Port, impedimenta.] That 
which impedes, binders, obstructs, or encum- 
bers ; a hindrance ; an obstruction ; an en- 
cumbrance. 

“ Thus far Into the how els of the laud 
Have we marched on without impediment." 

Shakesp. : Ring Richard ///„ v. 2. 

If Impediment in the speech : A defect which 
prevents distinct articulatioo. 

For the difference between impediment 
and difficulty , see Difficulty. 

# im*ped i ment, i'.t [Impediment, s.] To 
hinder, to impede, to obstruct. 

"Lest Themlstoclea . . . should have withstood and 
impedimented a general good."— Bp. Reynolds. 

* im ped i men -tal, * im-ped-e-men 
tal, a. [Eng. impediment ; -al.) Impending 
or tending to impede or obstruct; obstruct- 
ing; obstructive. 

He was troubled with convictions— things so im- 
pedimcntal to success 1 "— ti. H. Lewes : History of 
Philosophy, ii. 101. 

* im pc dite, v.t. [Impedite, a.] To hinder, 
to impede, to obstruct. 

•' Digestion in the stomach, and other faculties there, 
seemed not to be much impedited."— Hoyle : Works, 
vol. vi., p. 457. 

* im pe dite, a. [Lat. impeditus , pa. par. of 
impedio = to hinder.] Hindered, obstructed. 

* im-pe-di'-tion, 3. [Lat. impeditia , from 
impeditus, pa. par. of impedio = to imjtede 
(q.v.).] The ant of impeding or hindering; 
an impediment ; a hindrance ; an obstruction. 


boil, btfjt; pout, j6iVl; eat, eell, chorus, chin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, 
-clan, -tian = shan. -tlon, -sion = 8hun; -tlon, -$ion = zhun. -clous, -tlous, - 


* Im ped' l-tlvo, o. [Eng. impedit(e) ; -ive; 
Vr.impeditif.) Hindering, impeding, obstruct- 
ing, obstructive. 

"Cumbersome and impeditive ot inotlou."— Bp. 
Hall: Soliloquy 28. 

im pel', v.t. [Lat. impdlo, from im- = in- = 
on, and prllo — to drive ; ltal. impcllere; Sp, 
itnpclcr ; Port, impcllir.] 

1. To drive or push forward or on. 

“Together we impelled the flying hall.” 

Byron ; Childish Recollections . 

2. To urge or drive forward ; to instigate" 
to excite to action ; to incite. 

“A bloodhound train, by Rapine's lust impelled ." 

Falconer : Shipwreck, 1L 

H For the difference between to impel and 
to encourage , see Encourage. 

* im- pel-lent, a. & s. [Lat. impellens, pr. 
par. of impdlo = to impel ] 

A. As adj. : Impelling, or haviog the quality 
of impelling. 

“Such jxinderous bodies do take an enforced flight 
from an exterior impellent swiftness ." — Boyle : Works, 
Vi. 427. 

B. As subst, : Any power, force, or influence 
which impels or drives forward ; an impulsive 
motive or power. 

“Very many bodies of vlslhle bulk are set a moving 
by external impellents."— Boyle : fl'orA;*, v. 210. 

im-pel-ler, s. [Eng. impel; -er.} Ono who 
or that which impels ; an impellent. 

“Is It impelled without an impeller Clarks : 
Second ftefence of the Immateriality, &c, 

* im pen , v.t. [Pref. im- = in, and Eng. pen 
(q.v.),] To inclose or shut up, as in a pen; 
to pen. 

“ These as they run In narrow banks imjwnt." 

/'. Hetcher ; Purple Island, ilL 

•lm-pend’ (1), *im-pende, v.t. [Lat. im- 
pentlo.] To pay, to spend, to expend. 

"Theyr fldelytie. wblche they to vs dnyly impended 
—Fabyan (an. 1262). 

im-pend' (2), v.i. [Lat. impends o, from im- 
= in- = on. and pende o = to haDg.] 

1. To hang over or above. 

“ While the storm impends on high.” 

Brooks: The Female Seducers. 

2. To threaten near at hand ; to be imminent. 

" And high above, impends avenging wrath divine." 

NcoM : Hon Roderick, IL 1L 

* im-pend enije, * im pend ~en-9y, *- 

[Eng. impendent; - ce , - cy .] 

1. The quality or state of being impendent; 
near approach ; imminence. 

" The present im pendency of God's punishment*."— 
Hammond: Works, iv. 402. 

2. That which is impendent or imminent. 

* im-pend -ent, a. [Lat. impendens, pr. par. 

of impended ■=. to impend.] Impending, hanging 
over, immineot, threatening. * 

“ Impendent In the air 
Let his keeu sabre, comet-like appear." 

Prior : On the Duke of Ormond's Picture. 

im-pen-e-tra-bil I-ty, s. [Fr. impeni - 
trabilitf from* impenetrable = impenetrable 
(q.v.); ltal. impend rabile ; Sp. impenetrable.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : The quality or state of being im- 
penetrable ; incapability of being pierced or 
penetrated. 

“Those who have placed the essence of matter in 
extension alone, or even in iyn penetrability.” — Clarks: 
Leibnitz's First Paper. (App.) 

2. Fig. : Insusceptibility of intellectual im- 
pression ; dulness, obtuseness, stupidity. 

II. Phys. : The property by which two por- 
tions of matter cannot, at the same time, 
occupy the same portion of space. 

im-pen-e-tra ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. im- 
penetrabilis, from im- — in - = not, and pene- 
trabitis = penetrable ; pemTro = to penetrate; 
penitus = within, inwardly; ltal. impenetra- 
bile ; Sp. impenetrable.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : That cannot be penetrated or 
pierced ; not admitting the passage of any 
other body ; impervious. 

" How grateful, this impenetrable screen." 

Wordsieorth : Excursion, bk. viiL 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Insusceptible of intellectual impression; 
obtuse, dull, stupid. 

(2) Not to be affected or moved ; insensible 
relentless. 

“Able to wound the impcnetrablest ears.” 

Drayton: Barons' Wars, vi. 


, as ; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = t 
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(3) That cannot be penetrated, divined, or 
discovered : as, an impenetrable secret. 

11. Phys. : Having the quality of preventing 
any second body from occupying the apace 
which itself already fills. 

Im-pen'-e-tra-ble-ness, s. [Eng. impene- 
trable; -ness.]' The quality or state of being 
impenetrable ; impenetrability. 

“ We mny consider that motion does not essentially 
belong to matter, as divisibility and impenetrablenest 
ore believed to do. '—Hoyle : Works, v. 210. 

im-pen'-e-tra-bly, nrfr. [Eng. impene- 
trable); -ly.] *ln an impenetrable manner; 
so as not to be capable of penetration. 

“ Man's heart had beeu impenetrably sealed," 

Cowper : Conversation, 427. 

* im pen e trat ed, a. [Pref. im- = in- = 
not, end Eng. penetrated (q.v.).] Not l>ene* 
trated or pierced. 

Im-pen-i-ten 5 e f im-pen-i-ten- 9 y, s. 

[Fr. impenitence , from Lat. impamitentia, from 
impeenitens = impenitent (q.v.); Sp. impeni- 
tenza.] The quality or state of being Impeui- 
tent ; want of penitence or remorse for sin or 
guilt; hardness ofhesrt; obduracy. 

" lie puutshes . . . obstinacy with impenitence, and 
impenitence with dam nation. '—Up. Taylor; Hermans, 
vol. L. ser. 8. 

Im pen -l-tent, a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. im- 
pcenitens, from im - =■ in- — not, and pern Hens 
= penitent (q.v.) ; Ttsl. A Sp. impenitente.) 

A As o dj. : Not penitent; uot repentant 
for sin or guilt. 

"To remit the sins of impenitent sinners was a pro. 
fane abuse of the power which Christ had delegated 
to his ministers.'*— Macaulay : Hitt, Eng., oh. xxL 

* B. As subst. : Oue who does uot or will 
not repent ; a hardened sinner. 

Im pen'-i-tent-ly, adv. [Eng. impenitent ; 
-ly.] In an impenitent manner; without re- 
pentance, remorse, or contrition ; obdurately. 

Im - pen - nate, a. [Pref. im- - in- = not, 
and pennate (q.v.).] 

Ornith. : Having short wings covered with 
acale-like feathers. [Impennes.] 

* lm-penned’, pa . par. or a. [Impen.] 

Im-pen -ne§, s. pi. [Norn. pi. of Mod. Lat. 
impennis , from Lat. im- = not, and penna — a 
wing, a feather.] 

Ornith. : The name given by Illiger to a fa- 
mily or tribe of Swimming Birds having short 
wings covered with scale-like feathers. It in- 
cludes the Divers, the Auks, the Peuguins, Ac. 

* im -pen -nous, a [Lat. im- — in- = not, 
and penna = a wing ; Eng. adj. suff. -ot/s.j 
Having no wings ; wanting wings ; wingless. 

" It 1 b geuerally'concelved *u earwig hath no wings, 
and Is reckoi ed among impennons insects by many." — 

* Browne: Vulgar Erronrs, bk. Hi., ch. xxxvil. 

* im peo'-ple, v.t. Another spelling of Em- 
1*eople (q.v.). 

* lm'-per-ant, a. [Lat. imperans , pr. par. of 
impero = to command.] Commanding. 

* Im'-per-ate, a. [Lat. imperatus, pa. par. of 
impero = to command.] Done by express order 
or direction ; not involuntary ; commanded. 

"These I call the imperate acts of divine providence. 
—Hale: Orig. of Mankind, ch. i„ p. 36. 

* im per'-a-tiv-al, a. [Eng. imperative); 
-fd.] Pertaining o'r peculiar to the imperative 
mood. 

Im-per'-a-tive, a. A s. [Fr. imperatif, from 
Lat. hnperativus, from imperatus, pa. par. of 
impero = to command ; Ital. & Sp. imperativo.] 

A As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Expressive of command ; containing a 
command or express direction ; commanding; 
authoritative. 

“ The suits of kings are imperative."— Bp. Ball : Con- 
templations; David & Bathsheba. 

2. That cannot be avoided, evaded, or 
neglected ; that must be attended to ; compul- 
sory ; obligatory ; as, an imperative flnty. 

II. Gram. : A term applied to that mood of 
a verb which expresses command, entreaty, or 
exhortation. 

B. As substantive : 

Gram. : That mood of a verb which expres- 
ses command, entreaty, or exhortation. 

"If we declare our meaning in . . . the form of & 
command or request. It Is the imperative."— Beattie : 
Moral Science, pt 1.. ch. J.. $ 3» 


H Categorical Imperative : 

Fhilos. : The name by which Kant designates 
the great principles of the Moral Law, to show 
that morality is not a mere synonym of 
interest, nor founded on experience ; but that 
it prescribes to us a priori what we ought and 
what we ought uot to do, presupposing our 
liberty to obey or to disobey. 

"If we Mk for explanation of particular right and 
wrong, and for KuUluuce in particular duty, the Cate- 

f nncal Imperative la more likely to give befit thau 
Ijfht ; or, It It he a light, it la rather the ixacon on the 
loll top than the lump to illuinluate the domestic 
chamber."— IV. Wallace : Kant, p. 21ft. 

lm-per'-a-tive-ly, culv. [Eng. imperative; 
-ly. ] In ah imperative manner; with command 
or authority ; authoritatively ; as a command. 
** The words, though they are delivered im/>erativelu, 
yet are a plain promise."— Bp. Bull: Sermons, vol. L, 
ser 1. 

un-per-a'-tor, s. [I*t.] 

1. Rom. Antiq. : A title originally bestowed 
upon a victoiious Ipader on the field of battle 
by his soldiers ; towards the end of tbe com- 
monwealth it was conferred by the senate. 
Tt might be conferred more tban ouce on the 
same person. Augustus and his successors 
constantly assumed this title, and it become 
the peculiar appellation of supreme powci. 
Still later it became equivalent to the modern 
emperor. 

2. Zonl . ; A genua of gasteropodous mol- 
luscs, family Turbinidee. About twenty species 
are known from South Africa, Indio, Austra- 
lia, and New Zealand. 

Im per-a-tor'-I-a, s. [Lat., fem. slog, of 
imperatorins — pertaining to a general. Named 
by Linnaeus from its supposed forceful medi- 
cinal virtues.] 

Dot. : A sub-genus of Pencedanum (q.v.). It 
contains one British species, Peucedanum ( Im - 
peratoria) Ostruthium. 

* im per-a-tor’-i- al, a. [Lot .imperatorins, 
from impe'rator.) [Emperor.] 

I. Commanding ; imperative ; authoritative ; 
with command. 

" Moses delivered this law after xu mperatorial 
way." — Morns: Qn the Beatitudes, p. 239. 

2. Of or pertaining to the office or title of 
iraperator : as, imperatorial laurels. 

* im-per-a-tor-i- an, a. [Eng., Ac. impera - 
tor; -fon.j Imperial. (Ganden : Tears of the 
Church, 143.) 

lm-per-a-tor’-in, s. [Lat., Ac. impera- 
tor(ia); -in ( Chern .).] 

Chem. : CjoH^Os. Peucedauin. A oentral 
substance destitute of taste and smell, obtained 
from the root of the masterwort by digesting 
it in boiling alcohol and purifying, by means 
of ether, from a brown resinous body with 
which it is contaminated. It crystallizes in 
tnfts of colourless, transparent prisms, which 
melt at 75° without loss of weight. It is in- 
soluble in water, partly soluble in boiling al- 
cohol, but very soluble in ether. The alcoholic 
solution of imperatorin has a burning aromatic 
taste, and produces a sensation of scratching 
in the throat. 

* im-per-a tor'-i ous, a. [Lst. imperator- 
ins.] Befitting an emperor; imperial. (Racket: 
Life of Williams, ii. 9.) 

* im-per-a-tor-y, * im-per-a-tor-ie, o. 

[Lat. imperatorins.] Pertaining to or contain- 
ing power, command, or authority. 

" [TJ will Impart 

To tbe« tbe might le imperatorie art." 

Chapman ; Hymn to Hermes. 

im-per- 9 elv'-a-ble, a. [Pref. im- = in- « 
uot, and Eng. perceivable (q.v.).] That cannot 
be perceived : imperceptible. 

"By a long train of gradual. Im perceivable en- 
croitcheft."— South : Sermons, voL. vt. ser. 7. 

im-per- 9 eiv -a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. imper- 
ceivable ; -ness.]’ The quality or state of being 
imperceivable ; l'm perceptibility. 

” This imperceirableness of the Impressions made 
upon our souls hy the Holy Spirit .”— Sharp : Sermons, 
voL. ill., ser. 6. 

11 ini-perceived , a. [Pref. im- = in- = not, 
and Eng. perceived (q.v.).] Not perceived ; 
unperceiveiL (Boyle : Works, v. 620.) 

* Im-per-ceiv'-er-ant, a. [Impersever- 
ant (i).J 

un-per- 9 ept-i-bil'-i-ty, s. [Eng. imper- 
ceptible ; - ity .] The quality or state of being 
imperceptible. 


Im-per ^bpt *i-ble, a. A «. [Fr.] 

A. As adj. : That cannot be perceived ; not 
perceptible; that cannot be discovered or 
known hy the senses ; not discernible or 
easily apprehended by the mind. 

“The Imperceptible meandering veins.*’ 

Cowper: Task, vL 13ft- 

* B. As subst. : That which cannot be per- 
ceived by the senses. 

Im per-ceptM ble-ness, t. [Eng. fmp<rr- 
ceptibU; -?iess.] The quality or state of being 
imperceptible ; lm perceptibility. 

“The reason of their subtility and imperceptible 
nets."— Hale : Qrig. of Mankind, p. 18. 

im-per-9ept -I-bly, adv. [Eng. 1 mpercepti- 
b(le) ; -ly.] In an imperceptible manner ; so aa 
not to be perceptible ; by imperceptible de- 
grees. 

Leading them imperceptibly Into • loudness for 
baths. <ta"— Burke: Abridg. Eng. Hist., hk 1., ch. liL 

* im per-9ep'-tion, s. [Pref. im- = in- = 
not, and Eng. perception (q.v.).] Want of per- 
ception. 

** Iu the state of alleuce of imprreeption ." — //. More .* 
Philos. Writings. (Geu. Pret) 

* im-per-^ep'-tive, a. [Pref. im - - in- — 
not, and Eng. perceptive (q.v.).] Not perceiv- 
ing; uot able to perceive ; imi>ercipient. 

•‘The imperceptiva part of the aoul."— //. More: 
Philos. Writings. (Gen. Pref.) 

*im-per- 9 ip'-i-€nt t a. [Pref. im- = in- - 
not. and Eng. percipient (q.v.).] Not perceiv- 
ing ; not having the power to perceive. 

* im-perd-i-bll'-i-ty f s. [Eng. imperdible; 
-ity.] The quality or state of being imperdi- 
ble ; not liable to want or destruction. 

"Their beauty, im perdlbil It y. and ductility."— Der- 
ham : Physico-2'heology, bk- v., ch. lx. (Mote &.) 

*im-perd’-l-ble, a. [Lat. pref. im- - in- — 
not, and perdo - to destroy.] Not to be de- 
stroyed or wasted ; indestructible. 

"They more Imperdible and steady lu their stay.*— 
Pel (ham : Something upon Eccles. 11. 1L 

Im-per'-feet, * im-par-fit, * im-par-fite, 
* in-par fit, * in per-fit, a. & s. [O. Fr. 

imperfeit , impcrfaict (Fr. imparfait), from Lat. 
imperfectus : im- = in- = not, and perfectus — 
finished, perfect (q.v.).] 

A As adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Not complete or perfect; not absolately 
finished ; unfinished. 

" Something he left imperfect lu the state." 

bhakesp.: Lear, lv. 3. 

2. Not perfect in quality or quantity ; not 
reaching a certain standard or ideal ; charac- 
terized by oi subject to defects or failings ; 
frail. 

** Then say not man's imperfect. Heaven In fault." 

Pope: Essay on Man , i. 69. 

IT. Technically : 

1. Dot. (Of a flower): Having either stamens 
or pistils wanting. 

2. Gram. : A term applied to a tense which 
expresses or denotes an uncompleted action 
or state, especially in past time. 

3. Math. : An imperfect number is one 
whose aliquot parts taken together do not 
make up a sum equal to the number itself, 
but either fall short of or exceed it ; iu the 
former case it is called a defective number, in 
the latter an abundant number. 

4. Music : Not perfect. (1) An Imperfect 
interval is one which is a semitone less than 
perfect. (2) The imperfect consonances are 
the third and sixth, as opposed to the fourth 
and fifth. (3) An imperfect cadence is one 
which does not give complete rest iu key. All 
cadences not haviog a dominant or subdo- 
minant penultimate are said to be imperfect. 
[Cadence.] (4) An imperfect stop on an organ 
is one, the pipes of winch do not extend 
through the whole compass of the manual ; a 
short stop. (5) Duple measure was formerly 
called imperfect, as opposed to tempus perfec- 
tum, triple time. (Stainer £ Barrett.) 

B. As substantive : 

Gram. : A tense expressiog or denoting an 
uncompleted action or state, especially in past 
time. 

imperfeet-obllgations, s. pi. 

Law: Obligations such as those of charity, 
gratitude, Ac., which cannot be enforced by 

l8W. 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, eamel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, ptft, 
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Imperfect-trust, s. 

Law: An executory or executed trust. 

* im-per'-fect, v.t. [Pref. im- = in, and Eng. 
‘perfect , v.] To make perfect. 

* Im-per-feet-i-bil -I ty, s. [Pref. im- - 
in - ~ not, and Eng. perfectibility.} 'the state 
or condition of being imperfect, or of being 
incapable of becomiug or being made perfect. 
(Annandale.) 

fan per-foet'-i ble, a. [Pref. im- — in • = not, 
and Eng. perfectible ,} Incapable of being made 
perfect. ( Annandale .) 

|m per fee'-tion, s. [Pref. im- = in- = not 
and Eng. perfection (q.v.); Fr. imperfection , 
from Lnt. Imperfectio ; Sp. imperfeccion ; I tal. 
imperfezione.] [Imperfect.] 

1. The quality or state of being imperfect ; 
a want of perfection ; a fault, moral or physi- 
cal ; a defect. (Pope ; Essay on Man , i. 115.) 

2. A deficiency, a gap ; something imper- 
feet or defective. 

Tf An imperfection in a person arises from 
lii s want of perfection , and the infirmity of hia 
nature ; there is no one without some point 
of imperfection which is obvious to others, if 
not to himself; he may strive to diminish it, 
although he cannot expect to get altogether 
rid of it : a defect is a deviation from the 
general constitution of mau ; it is what may 
be natural to the man as an individual, but 
not natural to man aa a species ; in this man- 
ner we may apeak of a defect in speech, or a 
defect iu temper. ( Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

Im per’-feet-ly, adv. [Eng. imperfect; -ly.] 
In au imperfect manner or degree; not com- 
pletely, not fully. 

"Oh make me thus imperfectly happy before my 
time."— Dp. Hall : Occasional Meditations, med. 91. 

Im-per'- fect-ness, a. [Eng. imperfect ; -ness.'} 
The quality or state of being imperfect ; im- 
perfection. (Boyle: U'orks, iii. 424.) 

* im-per'-for-a-ble, a. [Lat. im- = in- = 
not, and perforo = to perforate (q,v.).] That 
cannot be perforated, pierced, or bored 
through. 

Im -per-fora'-ta, s. pi [Imperforate.] 

Zool. : A a ub- order of Foraminifera : the test 
ia membra neona, calcareous, or arenaceous, 
not perforated by pseud o pod ial foramina. 
The sub-order contains three families, Gromida, 
Miliolida, and Lituolida (q.v.). 

* Im-per'-for-ate, a. [Lat. im-=in,-=oot, 
and perfaratus , pa. par. of perforo = to per- 
forate. ] Not perforated ; not pierced or bored 
through ; having no openings or holes. 

Imperforate-shells, s. pi 

Zool : Shells in which the whorls are closely 
coiled, leaving only a columella in the centre. 

* Imper'-for-at-ed, a. [Pref. im- = in- 

= not, and Eng. perforated .] Im perforate. 

(Browne; Vulgar Errours, bk. vii., ch, xvi.) 

* im-pSr-for-a-tion, s. [Pref. im- = in- — 
not, and Eng. perforation (q.v.).] The quality 
or state of being imperforate. 

Im per' i al, * cm-per'-I-al, Mm-per-1- 

all, a. & s.* [O. Fr. emperial ; Fr. imperial , 
from Lat. impei'iali$= belonging to an em- 
pire ; imperium— an empire ; Sp. k Port, im- 
perial; Ital. imperiale.] 

A- As adjective: 

1. Of or belonging to an empire or an em- 
peror. (Churchill: The Candidate.) 

2. Of or pertaining to royal or supreme 
power, or to the person by whom it is wielded ; 
sovereign, supreme, royal. 

3. Fit or suitable for an emperor; lordly, 
majestic. (Dryden: Virgil ; zEneid vi. 1,177.) 

B. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A baggage- case on the top of a travelling 
carriage. (Miss Edgeworth : Belinda ^ ch. xxv.) 

2. An outside seat on a diligence or coach. 
( Hughes : Tom Brown's School Days , pt. h, ch. i.) 

3. A tuft of hair worn on the lower lip ; so 
called from being introduced into fashion by 
the Emperor Napoleon III. 

II. Technically: 

1. Arch. : An imperial dome or roof. 

2. Paper : A aize of paper about 22 x 32 in. 


Imperial chamber, s. 

Ge.r. Hist. : A supreme tribunal established 
by Maximilian 1., at the Diet of Worms in 1405. 
It continued about three hundred years. 

Imperial -city, s. A city which waa an 
independent member of the first German Em- 
pire, having no head but the Emperor himself. 

Imperial dome, imperial roof, s. 

Arch. : A roof or dome with a pointed or 
tent shape. 

Imperial Federation, s. 

Politics: The consolidation of the British 
Empire, so as to combine ita resources for 
the maintenance and defence of common in- 
terests, while leaving Intact the existing rights 
of Colonial Parliaments io local affairs. 

Imperial Federation League: An organiza- 
tion founded iu 1884 to secure the federation 
of the British Empire. [Imperial Federa- 
tion.] It was the outcome of a conference 
held in that year, under the presidency of the 
late Right lion. W. E. Forster (1818-80). An 
active propaganda has been carried on, aud in 
1887 representatives of many of the Colonies 
came to London to confer with each other and 
with English statesmen on the subject. 

Imperial-guard, s. 

French Hist. : The name given to the con- 
sular guard when Napoleon 1. became emperor, 
in 1S04. It was disbanded in 1815, but revived 
on May 4, 1854, and took part in the Crimean 
War in 1855. In 1S70 it surrendered at Metz 
to the Germans, and was soon after abolished. 

imperial-paper, s. [Imperial, B. II. 2.] 

Imperial - parliament, s. [Parlia- 
ment.] 


Im-pbr'-t-ous lf t adv. [Eng. imperious ; -ly.] 
In an imperious, haughty, dictatorial, or over- 
bearing manner ; with arrogance or haughti- 
ness. (Sluilicsp. : 1 Henry IV. t i. 3./ 

im-per-i-ous-ness, s. [Eng. imperious; 
-mas.] The quality or statoof being imperious ; 
arrogance, haughtiness. 

"The Earl of Btmflofd continued to pres* the Staten 
to come Into the queen '■ j manures, which It wa» mild 
he iiKiua^cd with ffreat imper ioutneu." — /iurntf : 
Mist, own Time |»u. 1712). 

im-per ish-a-bil -1-ty, s. [Eng. imperish- 
able); - ity .] * The quality or state of being 
imperishable ; indestrqctibility. 

im-per-ish a ble, a. [Fr. imptrissablc.] 
Not perishable; not subject or liable to de- 
struction or decay ; indestructible ; enduring 
permanently. 

"They have this imperishable lame, which no other 
nation can nhare with them."-- Lewis : CrecL Early 
Homan Hat. (1855), ii. 555. 

im-per -lSh-Sk ble-ness. s. (Eng. imperish- 
able; -ness.] * Hie quality or state of being 
imperishable ; imperishability. 

lm-per'-ish a bly, culv. [Eng. imperish- 
able); -ly. J In an imperishable manner ; in- 
destructibly. (Byron : Childe Harold , iii. 67.) 

* im per’-i-wigged, a. [Pref. im- = in-; 
Eng. periwig , aud aulf. -ed.j Wearing a peri- 
wig or wig. 

* im~per'-ma-nen. 9 e, * im-per'-ma-ne ni- 
cy, s. [Prof, im- = in- — not, and Eng. perman- 
ence , permanency.] Want of permanence or 
durability. 

** All those tilings which possess the essential com 
etitueuta of existing things— all these compounds are 
impermanence itself."— Jihys DavuU: Hibbert Lec- 
tures, p. 212. 


lm-per'-i-al-l^m, s. [Eng. imperial; -ism.] 

1. The system of government under an em- 
peror or empire ; imperial state or authority ; 
the spirit of empire. 

2. The policy of those who aim at a closer 
knitting together of the countries forming the 
British Empire. 

im per'-i-al-i^t, s. [Eng. imperial; -ist.] 

1. A subject or supporter of an emperor or 
empire. 

2. A favourer or supporter of imperialism. 

* im-per l-al'-i ty, s. [Eng. imperial ; -ity.] 

1. Imperial power or authority. 

2. An imperial right or privilege, as the 
right of an emperor to a share iu the produce 
. f mines, &c. 

* im-per' l-al-ize, v.t. [Eng. imperial; -ize.] 

1. To invest with the authority, state, or 
position of an emperor. 

2. To give the character of an empire to ; to 
make into an empire. 


* lm-pcr'-I-al 1$. adv. [Eng. imperial; -ly.] 
In an imperial manner. 

* lm-per'-i-al-ty, s. [Eng. imperial; - ty .] 
Imperial power or authority. (Sheldon.) 

* lm-per'-i-ble, a. [Imperishable.] A con- 
traction of imperishable. (Sylvester : Du 
Bartas , 761.) 


im per'-il, v.t. [Pref. im- = in-, and Eng. 
peril (q.v.).] To bring into or place in a posi- 
tion of peril or danger ; to endanger. 

"Will I imperil the innocence and candour of the 
author of this calumny f ” — Ben Jotuon: Magnetic 
Lady, 11. 2. 

t im-per -llment, s. [Eng. imperil ; -ment.] 
The act of imperilling ; the state of being im- 
perilled ; imminent peril or danger. 


Im-per -l-ous, a. [Lat. imperiosus, from im- 
perium = empire ; Fr. imperieux ; ltal. k Sp. 
imperioso.] 

1. Commanding, dictatorial, tyrannical, au- 
thoritative, overbearing, haughty, arrogant, 
domineering. 

“ The slave of an imprimis and reckless termagant. • 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 

* 2. Imperial, lordly, majestic. 

•• Therefore, great lords, be, as your titles witness, 
Imperious™ Shakesp. : 7'itus Andranicus, v. 1. 


3. Urgent, pressing, compelling. 

imperious need, which cannot be withstood." 

Dryden.' Hind A Panther, iii. 8 


^ For the difference between impterious and 
commanding, see Commanding. 


lm-per-ma-ncnt, a. [Pref. im- = in-— not, 
and Eng. pervutnent (q.v.).] Not permanent ; 
uot laatiug ; not enduring. 

"To hliu It must seem, as it really la, a changing, 
variable, impermanent thing." — Rhys Davids : Hibbert 
Lectures (1861J, p. 211. 

* Im per-me-a-bil-i-ty, s. [Eng. imper- 
meable ; -ity.] *Tlie quality or state of being 
impermeable ; iinpermcableuess ; impervious- 
ness ; impenetrability. 

im -per'-me-a-ble, a. [Pref. im- = in- = not, 
and Eng. permeable (q.v.).] Not permeable; 
impervious ; impenetrable ; not allowing the 
passage of a fluid through its substance. 

lm-pcr'-me-a-'ble-ness, s. [Eng. imper- 
meable; -ness.) ‘llie quality or state of being 
impermeable ; impermeability. 

im-per’-me-a-bly,a*ty. [Eng. impermeab(le); 
•ly. J In an impermeable manner; imijeuetrably. 

* im-per mis -si-ble, a. [Pref. im- = in- = 
not, and Eng. permissible.] Not permissible ; 
not allowable. 

* im-per-scrut -a-ble, a. (Lat. im- = in- 
= not, and pcrscrutor= to search through : per 
= through, and scrutor = to search.] That 
cannot be searched out or examined through ; 
inscrutable. 

* Im-per-serfit'-a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. im- 

pcrscrutable ; -nessl J The quality or state of 
being imperscrutable ; inscrutability. 

* im-per sev'-er-ant (l), * im-per- 5 eiv'- 
er-ant, a. [Pref. im- = in- = not, and Eng. 
perseverant (1) (q.v.) ] Undisceming. 

" This imperceiverant thing love3 hhn In my da- 
spite."— Shu\e*p. : Cymbeline, iv. 1. 

U The second spelling is that adopted by 
Dyee— “needlessly," says Sclnnidt (Skakesp.- 
Lcxicon) — to show that the word ia connected 
with perceive , not with persevere. Dyce is fol- 
lowed by Clark and Wright. (See also Notes 
£ Queries , Ap. 23, 1853, p. 400.) 

* im- per-se-ver-ant (2), a. (Pref. im- = 
in- = not, and Eng.' perseverant (2).] Not per- 
severing or steady ; unend uring. 

" Jmper sever ant and relapsing sinners." — Andrews: 
Sermon preached at Hampton Court 11594). 

im -per-son-al, 4 im-per son-alle, a. & s. 

(Fr. impcrsoniiel , from Lat. impersonalis , from 
ioi- = in- = not; and personalis = personal 
(q.v.); Sp. impersonal; Ital. impersonate.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang.: Not personal; not having 
personal existence or individuality ; not pos- 
sessing personality. 


b6il, p^ut, Joxfcl; cat, ^ell, chorus, ^hln, benpb; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ihgf 

-dan. -tian = sban. -tion, -sion — shun ; -tion, -sion = zhun. -tious, -eious, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, &c. = bel, d§L 
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2. Gram. : Applied to verbs which are not 
employed with the firat or second persons, aa 
subjects, and have no forms of inflection to 
denote them, but are only used in the third 
person of the singular number, with the neuter 
pronoun it aa the nominative in English, or 
with no nominative, aa in Latin : as, it rains , 
if snows ; pcenitet — it repents or grieves one ; 
tcrdet = it wearies one ; pugnatur = it Is being 
fought (i.e., a battle is going on). 

“ Wher not* that verbee Impertonallet b« oftentimes 
turned into personal lea. nud haue a norm uatiue case 
before theim. — Udai. Plowret, fo. 11. 

B. A3 subst. : That which wants personality ; 
apecif., an impersonal verb. 

Im-per-son-iU-I-tjr, s. [Pref. im- = in - — 
not, and Eng. personality (q.v.).] The quality 
or state of being impersonal ; a want of per- 
sonality. 

M It It hi* impersonality that I complain of. and hit 
invisible attacks."— Nir W. Draper : On Junius, let. 4. 

Im per -son-al-ly, adv. [Eng. impersonal; 
-ly. J In an impersonal manner; like au im- 
personal verb. 

Im-per'-son-ate, v.t. [Pref. im- = In, Bnd 
Eng. personate (q.v.).] 

1. To invest with personality ; to ascribe or 
attribute personality or tlie qualitiea of a per- 
son to ; to personify. 

"The Heathen* imperwiatej Chance under the 
name of Fortune.’’— Warburton : View cf Bolingbroke's 
Philos., let. X 

2. To assume the person or character of ; to 
personate or represent in character ; to repre- 
sent by impersonation. 

"Some of these masques were moral drama* In form, 
where the Virtues end Vice* were Impersonated .** — 
Hard: Dialogue; Age of Queen Elizabeth. 

Im per-son a’-tlon, 5 . [Pref. im-, and Eng, 
personation (q.v,).] The act of impersonating 
or investing with personality ; representation 
in a personal or bodily form ; personation ; 
the state of being impersonated ; personifica- 
tion. 

*’Iu this specie* of allegory we include the img>er. 
sanation of Passions. Affections, Virtues, and Vices."— 
Eanghome : obt, on the Odes of Collins. 

Im-per son at or, s. [Eng. impersonate) ; 
-or. j Ooe who i 111 perso nates. 

* Im-per-son-I-f I-ca -tion, $. [Pref. im-, 
and Eng. personification (q.v.).] The act of 
impersonating or personifying; impersonation. 

* Im-per-spI-cu’-I-ty, s. [Pref. im- = in - 
— not, and Eng. perspicuity (q.v.).] A want 
of perspicuity or clearness to the mind ; vague- 
ness. 

Im-per sple'-n-ous, a. [Pref. im- - in- — 
not, and Eng. 'perspicuous (q.v.).] Not per* 
Bpienous ; not clear to the mind ; vague ; ob- 
scure. 

* Im-per-suad’-I-ble (u as w), a. [Pref. 

im - — in- = not, and Eng. persitadi51e(q.v.).] 
That cannot be persuaded ; impersuasible. 

* im-per-suad'-I-ble-ness (u as w), s. 

[Eng. impersuadible ; -ness.] The quality or 
state of being impersuadible ; inflexibility. ( T . 
Brown, : Works, i. 3.) 

* im-per-sua§'-I-ble (u as w), a. [Pref. 
im- = in - = not, and Eng. persuasible (q.v.).] 
Incapable of being persuaded ; not to be 
moved by persuasion ; impersuadible. 

"If it he hi* fortune to have a* impersuasible an 
auditory."— Decay of Piety. 

Im pert’-i-nenfe, Im-pert -I-nen-g^, s. 

[Fr. impertinence, from impertinent ~ imper- 
tinent (q.v.) ; Sp. impertinencia ; Ital. imper - 
tinenza .] 

1. The quality or state of being impertinent 
or irrelevant ; irrelevancy ; unfitness for the 
matter in hand. 

* 2. That which is impertinent, irrelevant, 
or out of place. 

“ A ted i oil* number of liturgical tautologies and im- 
pertinencies."— Milton : A nima<L upon Rem. Defence, 

* 3. A trifle ; a thing or matter of no value. 

* 4. Troublesoraeness ; intrusion. 

"Stand charged with intrusion aud impertinency.” 
— Wotton : Architecture. 

5. Rudeness ; incivility ; language or con- 
duct agaiost good manners. 

"The law had provided no punishment for mere im- 
pertinence."— Afacnuf ay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvii. 

* lm-per- ti-nen 5 C, t».f. [Impertinence,®.) 
To treat with * rudeness or impertinence. 

(Walpole : Works , iii. 155.) 


Im-per'- tl-nent, a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. im* 
perlinens = not belonging to : im - = in- = not, 
aud pertinens = belonging ; ItaL & Bp. imper - 
tinente.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Not pertainiog ; not of concern; not 
affecting. 

" The Romans would take no knowledge of his 
coming into A*ia. as a matter impertinent unto them.' 
— P, Holland Livius, p. 817, 

2. Not pertinent ; not pertaining to the 
matter in hand ; irrelevant; not to the point ; 
not bearing upon the subject in hand ; inap- 
plicable, misplaced. 

" It will not he impertinent to shewe the maner of 
their hunting th* aeaL’’— Hackluyt : Voyages, L 478. 

3. Trifling, frivolous ; negligent of or in- 
attentive to the matter in haod. 

’’ But he that hath heen often told hU fault, 

And still persists. Is a* impertinent 
Am a musician." 

ftotcommon : Horace ; Art of Poetry . 

4. Offending against or contrary to the rules 
of good breeding ; rude, uncivil, offensive, un- 
mannerly ; guilty of rude or impolite conduct. 

B. As subst. : One who is rude or uncivil in 
manner ; an officious, impertinent, or unman- 
nerly person ; a meddler, an intruder. 

Im per'-tl-nent-ly, adv. [Eng. impertinent ; 
-iy-] 

1. In an impertinent or irrelevant manner ; 
not pertinently. 

"Quintlus wa* thought by th« Achaean* to hava 
spoken not impertinently, hut to have answered th*m 
both fully.’’— P. Holland : Livius, p. »I7. 

2. Rudely, offensively, officiously, uncivilly. 

* Im-per tran -si-biT -i-ty, a. [Eng. im- 
pertransible ; -ity.] The quality or state of 
being impertransible ; impossibility to be 
passed through. 

*’ Tha impertransibility of atemity.”— Hale : Origin 
of Mankind, p. 110. 

* Im per-tr&n' sl-ble, a. [Lat. im- = in- 
not, and pertranseo = to pass through : per = 
through, aud transeo = to cross, to pass over.] 
[Transit.] That cannot be passed through ; 
incapable of being passed through. 

Im per-tur’-ba bil i ty, s. [Eng. imper- 
turbable ; -ity.] * The quality or etate of being 
imperturbable. 

Im per-tur' -ba-ble, a. [Lat. imperturbu- 
bilis — that cannot be disturbed : im- = in- — 
not, and perturbabilis — to be disturbed ; Fr. 
& Sp. imperturbable ; Ital. imperturbabile.) 
That cannot be easily disturbed or agitated; 
unmoved, calm, cool. 

’’ Hi* courage wa* singularly cool and imperturbable . ” 
— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 

im-per-tur -ba bly, adv. [Eng. impertur- 
bable); -Jy.] In an imperturbable manner; 
calmly. 

“He recommenced a* imperturbably m ever.* — 
C. Bronte : Jane Eyre, ch. mi. 

* Im-per tur-ba tion, s. [Lat. impertur - 
batio.] Freedom from agitation of mind ; cool- 
ness, calmness, quietude. 

"Copying of this equality and imperturbation."— 
Mountague: Devoute Essay es, pt» i.. tr. xix., $ 2. 

* im-per- turbed , a. [Pref. im- = in- = not, 
and Eng. perturbed (q.v.).] Not perturbed, 
disturbed, or agitated ; undisturbed. 

* Im-per vl-a-bil l-ty, s. [Eng. impervi- 
oble ; -ify.) I'he quality or state of being im- 
perviable ; impervionsness ; impermeability. 

* Im-pcr'-vi-a-ble, a. [Impervious.] The 
same as Impervious (q.v.). 

* im-per'-vi-a-ble~ness, s. [Eng. imper- 
viable; -ness.]' The same as iMPEav iabilitv 
( q.v.). 

Im-per'- vi- ous, a. [Lat. impervius, from im- 
zz in- = not ; per = through, aud via— a way.] 

1. Not pervious ; impenetrable ; not ad- 
mitting of passage or entrance ; incapable of 
being passed through ; impermeable. 

" Impervious to the sun." Scott : Gray Brother. 

2. Not allowing entrance to tlie reason or 
mind ; deaf. 

"To reasous such as guide the conduct of statesmen 
xnd general* the mimis of these zealots were abso- 
lutely imper vi,yus."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., clu v. 

im-per Vl-OUS ly, adv. [Eng. impervious; 
-ly . ] In an impervious manner ; impenetrably. 

Im per'-rl-ous ness, s. [Eng. impervious; 
-ness.] The quality or atate of being imper- 
vious ; impenetrability. 


* Im'-per-jf, * lm-per-ie, i. An old spelling 
of Emperv (q.v.). 

Mm-pcBt’, v.t. [Pref. im-, and Eng. pest 
(q.v.).] To fill with pestilence ; to infect. 

"Ne hitter dole Impest the lousing gale." 

Pitt. E pallet . Imitation of Spenser. 

* Im »pes'~ter, v.t. [Pref. im-, and Eng. 
pester (q.v.).] To pester, to vex, to tease. 

Im pet-ig'-in-ous, a. [Lat. impetiginosus , 
from impetigo (gcnxt. impetiginis) — ringworm, J 
Of the nature of or pertaining to impetigo. 

Im-pet-i'-go, a. [Lat.] 

Pathol. : A pustular eruption, divided into 
figurata when close together, and sparta when 
distinct. These pase into Bcaba of a sugar- 
candy colour on the face, darker in other parts. 
Commonest in ill-fed children, or in old and 
debilitated persons. Good air end good food 
are required. 

* im -pe-tra-ble, a. [Lat. impctraMlU, from 
impetro — to obtain; Fr. impctrable; Sp. im- 
petrable; Ital. impetrabile.] 

1. Possible to be obtained by petition or 
entreaty. 

2. Compliant; easy to be eotreated. ( Nashe : 
Lenten Stujfe.) 

* Im pe-trate, a. [Lat. impetratus, pa par. 
of impetro.] Obtained or gained by petition 
or entreaty. 

* Im'-pe-trate, v.t. [Impetrate, a.] To ob- 
tain by petition or entreaty. 

’’ Whlctae desyre impel rated and obteyned, the mw 
senger shortly returned to his lorde and prince.’*— 
Hall: Richard III. (an. 8|. 

* im-pe tra -tlon, s. [Lat. impetratio , from 
impetratus, pa. par. of impetro; Fr. impetra- 
tion ; Bp. impetracion; Ital. impetrazione.] 
The act of obtaining or gainiog by petition or 
entreaty ; specifically, in old English law, the 
obtaining, by petition from the court of Rome, 
of benefices and church offices in England, 
the disposition of which by law belonged to 
the king or other lay patrons. 

“To the impetration of some favour.”— Mountagtt* : 
Devoute Essay es, pt. i. (Prcf.j 

* lm'-pe-tra-tive, a. [Lat. impetratiwv, 
from impetratus , pa. par. of impetro.] Gain- 
ing or tending to gain by way of petition or 
entreaty. 

’’ My prayers, which were most perfect and impetro^ 
five." — Bp. Hall : Contemp . ; The Walk upon the 
Waters. 

* im'-pe-tra-tor-y, a. [Eng. impetrat(e); 
-ory.] Containing or expressing entreaty. 

** Preparatory to. and impetratory of. the grace of 
repentance."— Bp. Taylor; Holy Dying, ch. il., $ x 

* lm petre, * lm-pet ren, * im-pet-er, v.t. 

[Fr. impetrer ; from Lat. impetro ; Bp. & Port. 
impetrar.] To impeirate ; to obtain by peti- 
tion or entreaty. 

"To impetre of her ye grace and aydeof her moete 
mercyfull countynance. "—Fabyan, voL 1., ch. xavil. 

fm pet-n-os'-i-ty, s. [Fr. impetuosite, from 
Lat- impetuosus— impetuous.] The quality 
or state of being impetuous ; baste, fury, vio- 
lence, vehemence. 

” Turned about with eo great celerity and impetu- 
osity." — P. Holland: Plutarch, p. S49. 

Im-pet-13-OUS, a. [Fr. impelueux, from Lat. 
impetuosus, from impetus— an attack.au im- 
pulse ; Ital. k Sp. impetuoso.) 

1. Rushing with violence or great force ; 
moving rapidly and violently; furious, vio- 
lent, boisterous. 

’’ And with hurrying teet impetuous the Gall* followed 
straight." Grant Allen: Atys. 

2. Violent or vehement in feeling ; passion- 
ate, fierce, hot, hasty. 

" Hi* affection was as impetuous a* his wrath."— 
Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. vii. 

Im-pet-u-ous-ly, adv. [Eng. impetuous; 
-ly] In* an impetuous manner; with great 
violeoce or force ; furiously, passionately, 
vehemently. 

"Where the river run* most impetuously,*— Bur- 
net : Hist. Own Time (an. I689J. 

Im-pet'-u-oiis ness, s. [Eng. impetuous; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being impeto- 
ous; impetuosity. 

“They reiemhle tho wind in fury and impetuous- 
ness."— Decay of PU ty. 

Im-pe-tus, s. [Lat. from in t- — in- = upon, 
andpefo== to seek, to tend to.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
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1. Ord. Lang. : Force of motion ; momentum ; 
the force with which auy body la driven or 
Impelled. 

" The quicksilver, by its sudden descent, acquire* 
au impetus.”— Boyle : Work*, i. 138. 

2. Gunn. : The altitude due to the first force 
of projection, or the altitude through which 
a body must fall to acquire a velocity equal 
to that with which the ball ie projected from 
the gun. 



im'-pey-an, a. [See def.] Of or belonging 
to Lady Itnpey, 
who attempted, 
though unsuc- 
cessfully, to 
introduce the 
pheasant called 
after her into 
Britain. 

impeyan- 
pheasant, s. 

Ornith. : Lo- 
phophorus Im- 
peyanus, a fine 
Ilim alayau 
pheasant. The 
male is black, 
with metallic impeyan-pheasant. 
green, golden, 

and coppery re flections. On the head Is a tuft 
of plumes, reflecting a golden-green hue. The 
tail is chest nut- red, and the rump white. The 
female is of more snmbre hues. It feeds chiefly 
on bulbous roots. 


Im' phee, s. [Native African word (?).] 

Hot. : IIolcus saccharatus , a kind of sugar- 
cane. 


* Im-plc’-ture, v.t. [Pref. im-, snd Eng. pic- 
turc (q.v.).] * To mark or impress with a picture 
or likeness of anything ; to make to resemble 
anything. 

” His pallid face impictured with death." 

Spenser: Astrophel, 16A 

* Im-pier, s. [Umpire.] 

*im- pier 9 e\ * Im - pea^e’, v.t. Other 
spellings of Empjerce (q.v.). 

* 1m pier^e-a-blo, " im-pear 9 e-a-ble f 

a. [Pref. im- — in - = not ; Eng. pierce, and 
auff. -aWf.] That cannot be pierced or pene- 
trated ; incapable of being pierced ; impene- 
trable. 

" Saul did not lend David so impearceable an ar- 
mour." — Bp. Ball : Contemp. ; Saril in David' t Cave. 

Im-pl'-e-t^, s. [Fr. impiett; from Lat. im- 
pietas, from impius — impious (q.v); Ital. 
impieta ; 8p. impiedad.] 

1. The quality or state of being impious ; 
Irreverence towards the Supreme Being; con- 
tempt of the duties of religion ; ungodliness, 
profanity. 

2. An act of impiety, wickedness, or irre- 
ligion ; impious actions or conduct. (In this 
sense it has a plural.) 

*' Those impietie* for the which they are now visited.' 
— Shakesp. : Henry V„ lv. 1. 

3. Want of filial affection ; disobedience to- 
wards Ood. 

" To keep that oath were more impiety 

Than Jephtha's, when he sacrificed his daughter.* 
Shakesp. : 8 Henry V}., v. 1. 

•Im-plg-nor-ate, V.t. [Low Lat. impigno- 
ratus, pa. par. of impignoro = to pawn, to 
pledge : Lat. im - = in, and pignns (genit. pig - 
norij) = a pawn, a pledge.] To pawn or 
pledge ; to give or deposit as security. 

* im-pig-ndr-a'-tion, «. .[Low Lat. impig - 
noratio; from impignaratus, pa. par. of imjrig- 
noro.] The act of pawning or pledging ; the 
state of being pawned or pledged. 

* imp ing, s. [Imp, v.] The act or process 
of grafting, 

im pinge', t>.i. [Lat. impingo, from im- — in- 
= on, upon, and pango = to fasten, to strike.] 
To fall or atrike against ; to bit, to dash, to 
come io collision. 

Light is not reflected by impinging on bodies, but 
by some other cause ."— Berkeley : Siris, § 222. 

* Im-plnge-ment, s. (Eng. impinge ; -ment .] 
The act of impinging. 

* im -plng'-ent, a. [Lat. imjliiigeas, pr. par. 
of impingo.) Impinging, falling or striking 
against. 


* im pin' guate (u as w), v.t. [Lat. impin- 
gutUus, pa. par. of imping uo ; pinguis = tat.] 
To fatten ; to make fat. 

" Frictions also do more fill, and implngtsate the 
body than exercise/— Bacon : Hat. Hitt., f 8? 7. 

‘Im pin gua tion (u as w), s. [Jmpin- 

ouate.] The act of making fat; the process 
or state of becoming fat. 

im -pi oils, a. [Lat. impius, from im- = in- 

— not, and pius = pious, reverent.] 

1. Not pious ; wanting in piety or reverence 
towards the Supreme Being or his authority ; 
irreverent, irreligious, profane. 

2. Proceeding from or characterized by im- 
piety or irreverence towards the Supreme 
Being. 

"To speed thetr ruin hy their impious wit." 

Pryden : A strcea Reduce, 200. 

im -pi ous-ly, odt>. [Eng. impious; -ly.] In 
an impious manner ; profanely. 

"He only spoke these things impiously.”— Burnet : 
Hut. Reformation, vol. L, lik. l, pt. L 

Im -pi -ous-ness, s. [Eng. impious; -ness.] 
The quality or ^state of being impious; im- 
piety, profanity. 

* im-pire, s. [Umpire.] 

imp' Ish, a. [Eng. imp; -ish.] Like an imp; 
having the qualities or characteristics of an 
imp. 

imp' ish-ly, adv. [Eng. impish; -ly.] Like 
an imp ; after the manner of an imp. 

* Im pit'-e ous, a. [Pref. im- = in- = not, 
and Eng. piteous (q.v.) ; Fr. impiteux.] Piti- 
less, unpitying, merciless, cruel. 

"In the waves of the roryDg and impiteou* ae&s. " — 
Golden Boke, ch. xliii, 

Im-plac a-bil'-l ty, s. [Fr. implacability , 
from Lat.* implacabilitas , from implacabilis = 
implacable (q.v.).] The quality or state of 
being implacable ; inexorableness. 

"The implacability, not of an affectionate father, 
hutof a factious and malignant agitator.”— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xxv. 

im pldc'-a-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. implaca- 
bilis, from im- = in- = not, and placabilis = 
that can be appeased ; plan = to appease ; 
Sp. implacable; Ital. implacable.] 

1. That cannot be pacified or appeased ; 
inexorable, unrelenting ; inconceivably hos- 
tile, vindictive. 

"Their temper waa singularly savage and implac- 
able.''— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch, xiii. 

2. That cannot be relieved, assuaged, or 
mitigated. (In the example the accent is trans- 
ferred to the penult for the sake of metre.) 

" O how I burne with implacable Are." 

Spenser : F. V*. IT. Vi. «. 

Im-pl&c'-a ble ness, s. [Eog. implacable; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being implac- 
able ; implacability. 

im pl&c'-a bly, adv. [Eng. implacable); -ly.] 
In an implacable manner; inexorably, relent- 
lessly. 

" She hated heartily, and she hated implacably.”— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 

Im-pla~ 9 en'-tal, a. & s. [Pref. im- = in- - 
not, and Eng. placental (q.v.).] 

A. As adj. : Not having a placenta. 

" Placental mammals are thus enabled to carry their 
young far a much longer period than are the impla- 
centalf — Nicholton : Zool. (5 th ed-|, p. 628. 

B. As subst. : An animal destitute of a 
placenta. 

im pla-^en ta -li-a, s. pL [Pref. im - - in- 
= not, and Mod. Lat., &c. placentalia (q.v.).] 

Zool.: Another name for Owen's Implacen- 
tata (q.v.). (Duncan.; Nat. Hist., iii. 191.) 

Impla^enta-ta, s. pi. [Pref. im- = in-, 

— not ; Lat. placent{a) — a cake, and ueut. pi. 
adj. snff. -ata,] 

Zool. : The name given by Owen to the sub- 
division of Mammals not having the placenta 
developed. It contains the orders Msrsupialia 
and Monotremata (q.v.). 

im plant', V.t. [Fr. implantcr , from Lat. im- 
= in, and plantoc= to plant; Sp. implantar ; 
Ital. impiantare.] 

1. To plant, to set, to sow for the purpose 
of growth or development ; to ingraft, to in- 
culcate, to instil. 

"Which Nature has implanted in the mind.' 

Dryden : Persius, v. 


* 2. To sow, to plant ; to supply or stock, 
as with seed. 

" Rrcak up the fallowed of my nature, implant tua 
with grace —Bp. Hall : Oontemp. ; The Returrtctiom. 

* im pl&n - ta' - tlon, «. [Eng. implant ; 
-ation.] The act of implanting, inculcating, 
or instilling; inculcation. 

"By the expressed way of lnntitution or implanta 
tion. — Browne: Mucellaniet, p. *8. 

* im plate', [Pref. im- = in, and Eng. 
plate (q.v.),] To cover with a plate or plates ; 
to sheathe. 

* im plau^ i-bll'-i-ty, s. [Pref. im- - in- 
- not, and Eng. plausibility (q.v.).] The 
quality or state of being implausible ; want of 
plausibility. 

* im plau§'-i-hlo, a. [Pref. im- — in- = 
not, and Eng. plausible (q.v.)] Not plausible 
or specious ; not bearing an appearance of 
truth and credibility. 

" Religious optulons. true or false, plauulble or im. 
plausible.'' ~ Burke : On the Petition of the Unitarians. 

* im-plau^'-i-ble-ness, s. [Eng. implausi- 
ble ; -ttess.] The same as Implaosibility 
( q.v.). 

im plau^'-I-bly, adv. [Pref. im- = in- = 
not, and Eng. plausibly (q.v.).] In an im- 
plausible manner ; not plausibly. 

* Im plea9h' f v.t. [Pref. im- = in, and Eng. 
pleach (q.v.). j To plait, to weave; to unite 
by plaiting or weaving. 

" And lo ! bobold these talents of their hair 
With twisted metal amorously impleached” 

Shakesp. : Lovers Complaint, 205. 

* Im-plead', v.t. k i. [Pref. im- = in- = not 
(1), and Hug. plead (q.v^)-] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To institute and prosecute a suit against 
in a court of law ; to sue ; to bring an action 
against. 

" Except any of the same barons doe implead any 
man, or if auy man be tmpleadedf—Hackluyt : Voy- 
aget, L 117. 

2. To accuse, to impeacb. 

"Antiquity . . . impleaded them of impiety, that 
referred it to naturall causalities.”— 01 antrill : Vanity 
of Dogmatizing, ch. xii. 

B. Intrans. : To bring an action in a court 
of law ; to sue. 

Im plead -a ble, a. [Pref. im - = fn- = not, 
and Eng.jAcoda&le.] Not to be pleaded against 
or evaded. 

" An impleadable indictmeut . . . shall seize npou 
them." — Adams: Works, i. 196. 

* Im plead - er, s. [Eng. implead ; -er.] One 
who impleads, prosecutes, sues, or accuses 
another ; an accuser. 

"Ye impleaders and action- three teners, how long 
shall the Lord suffer you in His house 1" — Harmar: 
Translation of Betas Sermons (1587), p. 17 6. 

* Im-plea^'-Ing, a. [Pref. im- = in- = not, 
and Eng. pleasing (q.v.).] Not pleasing ; un- 
pleasing. 

Im-pledge', v.t. [Pref. im- = in, and Eog. 
pledge (q.v.).J To pdedge, to pawn. 

" Impledge her spousal faith to wed 
The heir of mighty Somerled 1 ” 

Scott : Lord of the Isles, L 8. 

lm'-plc- ment, s. [Lat. implementum = an 
accomplisliing, from implen — to fill up, to 
discharge : im- = in, and pleo — to fill.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

*1. The act of fulfilling, performing, or ac- 
complishing ; fulfilment. 

*2. Any tiling which supplies a want, or 
fills up a vacancy. 

"Unto life many implements are necessary."— Hooker : 
Eccles. Polity. 

3. A tool ; a utensil ; an instrument used in 
labour. 

•• Munitions of war and implements of agriculture 
were provided In large quantities.'— Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. xxiv. 

t 4. A tool ; an instrument ; an agent. 

"That temper which tyrants require in their wont 
implements.” — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 

II. Anthrop. : The generic term for toolsand 
weapons of early man, whether from the drift 
or more recent deposits. It will be interest- 
ing to compare Horace (6af., 1. iii. 99-102) and 
Lucretius (Z)e Not. Iter., v. 1.2S2 sqq.) with 
the extract. [Flint-implements.] 

"Looking at tho various sorts of implements, we see 
that they were . . . evolved, or one might almost say 
grown, hy small successive changes.”— Tylor : Anthro - 
pology (1831). p. 183. 
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* Im pie mcnt, v.t. [Implement, *.) 

1. To fulfil or satisfy the conditions of ; to 
accomplish. 

2. To fulfil ; to cariy into effect ; to perform. 

“ Hnlg did not hold himself under auy morn! obliga- 
tion to implement an oath that had been extracted by 
force.''— Bussell : II nigs of Bemersyde, p. “8. 

Im-ple-ment-al, a. [Eng. implement ; -of.] 
Pertaining to or in any way connected with 
implements; characterized by the use of im- 
plements. 

im ple-mcn-tif -er-ous, a. [Lnw Lnt. 
implancntum (gen it. implement i), fero = to 
bear, and Eng. -ous.) Containing implements, 
chiefly of the two divisions of the Stone Age. 

"CJasBitiR thia deposit among the other well-known 
implement' if crous beds of tl ie quaternary age."— Joam. 
Anthrop. I tut Hut e, vii. 601. 

* im plete', v.t. [Lat. impktus, pa. par. of 
impleo.) To fill up. 

* lm-ple'-tien, s. [Lat. impletus, pa. par. of 
impleo — to fill up.] 

1. The act of filling-; the state of being full. 

“Upon a plentiful implctton there may perhapa suc- 
ceed a disruption of the .matrix." — liroicno : Vulgar 
Errours. bk. ill., ch. xvl. 

2. That which fills up ; filling. 

* im plex, «. [Lat. implexus, pa. par. of im- 
plecto = to interweave, to entangle.] Intricate; 
involved ; complicated ; complex ; entangled ; 
it is opposed to simple. 

'* The fable of every poem is either simple or implex ; 
It is called . . . implex when the fortnne of the chief 
actor chaugea."— .4 ddUon : Spectator. No. 297. 

* im plexion (plexion ae plek'-shun), s. 

[Lat. implexio, from implexus , pa. par. of im- 
pketo.) The act of infolding or involving ; the 
state of being involved. 

im plex'-ous, a. [Lat. implexus, pa. par. of 

implccto. J 

Bot. : Folded or plaited. 

* lm-pli'-a-ble (1), a. [Pref. im- = in- = not, 
and Eng. pliable (q.v.),] Not pliable. (North: 
Exame n, p. 32.) 

t im pli-a-ble (2), a. [Eng. imply; -able.) 
That may or can he implied or deduced. 

im pli-cate, v.t. [Lat. implicatus , pa. par. 
of implico — to infold, to involve: im- — in, 
and plica = to fold ; plica — a fold ; Fr. im- 
pliqner ; Ital. implicare .] 

* 1 . To infold ; to entangle ; to interweave. 

" Or on the oak. or implicated thorn." 

Fawkce : Description of May. 

2. To involve ; to bring into connection 
with ; to show or prove to be in connection 
with or concerned in : as, He was implicated 
in the transaction. 

To implicate marks something less en- 
tangled than to involve ; people are said to be 
implicated who have taken ever so small a 
share in a transaction ; they are involved only 
when they are deeply concerned. 

fan pli cat-ed, pa. par . & a. [Implicate.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

* 1. Infolded ; interwoven ; entangled. 

2. Involved ; concerned in or connected 
witb. 

im-pli-ca. '-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. implicate, 
from implicatus, pa. par. of implico ; Sp. im- 
plication ; Ital. implicaxione.) 

1. The act of involving, infolding, or en- 
tangling ; involution ; entanglemeut. 

“Their mutual implication, or their adherence to 
each other, will make one part hinder auother from 
flying separately away." — Boyle: Works, lv. £35. 

2. The state of being involved, infolded or 
entangled. 

3. The act of implicating or involving in any 
matter; the state of being connected with or 
concerned in a matter. 

4. The act of implying or deducing ; deduc- 
tion ; inference. 

M Tiie 080 of torture, therefore, . . . was. by the 
plainest implication , declared to he according to law," 
— Macaulay Mist. Eng., ch. xiiL 

5. That which is implied but not expressed ; 
a deduction ; an inference. 

4 Im-plic'-a-tive, a. [Eng. implicate) ; • ive .] 
Implicating or tending to implicate. 

* im-plic'-a-tive-ly,adv. [Eng. implicative ; 
-It/.] By implication. 


implement— imply 


im-pli9' it, a. [Lst. implidtus, pn. par. of 
implico ; Fr. implicite; Ital. & 8p. impliclto.) 

1. Entangled; infolded; complicated; in- 
volved. 

” Tho humble shrub, 

And bush with frizzled Imlr implicit.” 

Milton : F. L., vlL S21 

*2. Implied; Inferred or Inferrible; tacitly 
contained, but not actually expressed. 

**Tliat such a heinous fault as this through all the 
law should ho only whipped with an im/Mictt and 
oblique touch." — Milton : Tctrachordan. 

3. Resting or depending upon another ; aris- 
ing from or based on intimacy with or reliance 
upon another; free from doubt; strong, un- 
hesitating. 

"Which [faith] they generally taught, constated 
cldelly in au implicit believing whatever the Church 
proposed.*— Burnet ; Mist. Ur form (an. 1640). 

* 4. Obedient, submissive. (Mad. D'Arblay: 
Cecilia, bk. x., ch. viii . ) 

Implicit-function, s . [Explicit-func- 
tion.] 

im pli 9 '-it ly, adv . (Eng. implicit; - ly .] 

* I. By implication or inference ; impliedly. 

"They pretend it Is implicitly reproved in these 
words, Dent xxlv. 4 (after she Is dollied ). *— Milton : 
Tetrachordon. 

2. By connection with something else ; de- 
pcndently; with unreserved confidence; un- 
hesitatingly ; undoubtiugly. 

"Too Imperfect an Instrument to be relied on im- 
plicitly."— Hersehel : Astronomy (1858), $ 258. 

Im-pll 9 '-it-ness, s. [Eng. implicit ; -ness.) 
The quality. or state of being implicit; un- 
reserved trust or coo Aden ce. 

* im pile', v . t . [Imply.] 

im-pliedV im plide, pa. par . & a. [Imply .) 

A. As pa. par . ; (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

* 1. Infolded, rolled up, involved. 

" Id moist edge of a mightie fentie hla head In curls 
implide." Chapman: Momer; Iliad lv. 

* 2. Bent or doubled up. 

"The Telaraonlan . . . with his knee impUde 

Lockt legs ; mul down fell both ou earth, close by 
each other a aide." 

Chapman: Homer; Iliad xxllL 

3. Contained in substance or essence, or by 
fair inference, but not actually expressed ; de- 
ducible by inference or implication. 

lmplied-contracts, s. pi. 

Law : (See extract). 

"Implied contracts are such as reason and Justice 
dictate, and which therefore the law presumes that 
every man undertakes to perform. As. if I employ a 
rson to do any business for me, or perform any work, 
e law implies that I undertook, orcontmcted. to pay 
him as much as his labour deserves. If I take up 
wares from a tradesman without any agreement of 
price, the law ecu eludes that I contracted to pay their 
real value. And there is also one species of implied 
contract* which runs through and 13 annexed to all 
other contracts, conditions, and covenants— viz., that 
if I fail in my part of the agreement, I shall pay the 
other party such damages as he has sustained by such 
my neglect or refusal. ’— Blackstone : Comment., bk. ii., 
ch. 28. 

Implied trusts, s. pi. 

Law : Trusts arising from an equitable con- 
struction put upon the facts, conduct, or 
situation of parties. They are of two kinds : 
those depending upon the presumed intent of 
the parties, and those not so depending. 

implled-use, s. 

Law: [Resulting-use]. 

implied- warranty, s. 

Law: [Warranty]. 

im-pli'-ed ly, adv. [Eng. implied ; - ly .] By 
implication or inference. 

"These informers impliedly undertake to makegood 
three assertions ."— Mountagne : Appeals to Caesar, ch. 1. 

im-plor-a'-tien, s. [Lat. imploratio , from 
imploratus, pa. par. of imploro = to implore 
(q.v.).] The act of imploring ; earnest euppli- 
cation or entreaty. 

"They will doe It by implorat ton of shelter: they 
shall say to the rocks, Fall on ns, and cover ns. —Bp. 
Hall . Contempt. ; Jeroboam's Wife. 

* im-plor-a - tor, s. [Lat.) One who im- 
plores ; an implorer. 

*’ Mere implorators of unholy suits." 

Shnkesp. : Hamlet, 1. a 

* im - pier' - a - tor - y t a. [Eng. implor(e) ; 
-afory.] Earnestly imploring, supplicating. 
(Carlyle : Diamond Necklace.) 

Im-pl6re\ v.t. & i. [Fr. implorer, from Lat. 
imploro: im- = in-, and ploro = to wail ; Sp. 
implorar ; Ital. implorare.) 


A . Transitive: 

1. To call upon In earnest supplication ; to 
pray earnestly to ; to beseech ; to entreat ; tv 
supplicate. 

" Implore her in my voice." 

Shade*/). : Measure for Measure, 1. 1 

2. To ask for earnestly ; to beg or pray for ; 
to beseech. 

"Let ns implore Ills assistance for enabling us U 
act well our own part."— Blair : Sermons, voi. lv , c.wr. 8. 

B. Jntrans. : To cu treat, to beg, to suppli- 
cate. 

" 'Give me," he answered, with imploring tone, 

’Sir Federlgos falcon for my own.”' 

Longfellow ; Student's Tale. 

* im ploro', s. [Implojik, v,} Imploratlou ; 
earnest supplication. 

" He would not endure that woful theme 
For to dilate at large, but urj<ed sore. 

With piercing words and pitiful implore 
Him hasty to arise." Spencer : F. </., IL v. 87. 

Im plor'-er, s. (Eng. implor(e); -er.] One 
who implores ; a suppliant. 

"Those assistances that God gives the faithful im- 
plorers to enable them to obey and please him." — 
Boyle: If 'or As, vi. 717. 

im-plor'-mg, par., a., & *. (Implore, v.) 

A. & B , As pr. j >ar. <£ partiexp. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As svhst. : lmploration ; earnest suppli- 
cation or entreaty. 

Im plbr'-mg-ly', adv. [Eng. imploring ; -ly.) 
In an imploring manner ; with earnest auppli- 
catioo. 

* im-plo'-slon, s. [Formed analogously with 
explosion (q.v.).] A sudden bursting inwards. 
(Davies.) 

* im pl6$% v.t. An old spelling of Employ 

(q.V.). 

•Im-plumed', * im-plum -eus, o. [Pref. 
im- = in- = not, and Eng. plumed, plunurus 
(q.v.).] Without plumes or feathers. 

" The poor im plumed birds that by offence. 

Or some disgrace have lost pre-eminence/ 

Drayton : The OwL 

* Im-plunge', v.t. [Pref. im-, in-, and Eng. 
plunge (q.v.).] To plunge io or into; to 
immerse. 

Im-plii-vl-um, s. [Lat., from implno — to 
rain iuto : im- = in- = into, and pluo = to 
rain.] 

Roman Arch . : A cistern or basin, in the 



A. UIPLUVIUM. B. COMPLUV1UM. 


central part of the atrium or court of a Roman 
house, to receive the rain-water. (Complu 
vium.J 

lm-ply', v.t. & i, [Formed as if from Fr. 
*implier, from Lat. implico = to implicate 
(q.v.); Ft. impliquer.) 

A* Transitive : 

* 1 , To infold, to entangle, to involve, to 
wrap up, to inclose. ( Spenser : F. Q ., Ill m. 
34 .) 

2. To involve or contain in substance or 
essence or by fair inference ; to contain vir- 
tually, but without direct expression ; to in- 
volve or comprise as a consequence or deduc- 
tion ; to import, to signify. 

" Your smooth eulogiom to one crown addressed. 
Seems to imply s censure on the rest.” 

Cotoper : Table Tali, 91. 

* 3. To ascribe, to attribute, to refer. 

B, Intrans. : To signify, to denote, to 
import. 


C&te, f3.t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, carnal, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; ge, pot, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unit*, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, eo, ce = e ; ey = a. qn = kw. 
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* lm-poc'-kot, v.t, [Pref. im- = in, and Eng. 
pocket (q.v.).J To place or put in a pocket; 
to pocket. 

* im-polson (poison as poi$ n), * laa- 
poyson, v.t. 

For this word and its derivatives, see 
Empoison, Ac. 

* im-pol-ar-l-ly, odv. [Pref. im- = in- — 
not; Eng/polary, and suff. - ly .] Not in the 
direction of the poles. 

"Being impolarity adjoloed unto a more vigorous 
loadstone, it will, in a short time, exchange Its poles.” 
— Browne : Vulgar Errourt, hk. 11., cb. 111. 

* im-pol'-ar ly, adv. [Pref. im- = in - = not ; 
Eng. polar , and suff. -ly.) The same as Im- 
polarily (q.v.). 

* im pol'-I-C^, a. [Pref. im - = in- = not, and 
Eng. policy (q.v.).] The quality or state of 
being impolitic, inexpedient, or inadvisable ; 
inexpedience, unsuitableness, bad policy. 

"Those who governed Scotland coder him. with no 
less cruelty than impolicy.'— Mallet : Amyntor & 

Theodora. (Pref.) 

■* im-pdr-Ished, a. [Pref. im- = in - = not, 
and Eng. polished (q.v.).] Not polished or 
relined, rude, course. 

“I humbly beg the return of that Unpolished speci- 
men." — Boyle! Work*, vL 014. 

te, a. [Lat. mpoZ£tus = unpolished : 
im- = in- = not, and politus — polished ; Fr. 
impoli.) 

1. Not refined or elegant. 

"This impolite grammatical tract of the Malayan 
dialect"- Boyle : Works, vi. 614. 

2. Not polite nr refined ; rude, coarse, un- 
civil : as, impolite hebaviour. 

Im po lite ly, odv. [Eng. impolite; -ly.) 
In an impolite, rude, or coarse manner. 

Im-po-li'te-ness, s. [Eng. impolite ; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being impolite; in- 
civility, rude, eoarseness. 

im pol'-it-Ic, * im-pol'-it Ick, [Pref. 
im- = in- = not, and Eng. porific (q.v.); Fr. 
impolitique; It. A Sp. impolilico.) 

1. Not politic ; wanting in foresight or pru- 
dent management ; indiscreet : as, an impolitic 
rnler. 

2. Done without foresight or due care ; in- 
advisable, indiscreet, injudicious, inexpedient. 

" That senseless and impolitick encouragement which 
has been all along giveu them."— Sour* : Sermons, 
vol. iv., ser. 8. 

* im-po-llt'-ic-al, a. [Eng. impolitic; *aZ.] 
Impolitic, injudicious, inexpedient. 

"The Crusaders were neither so un Justifiable, so im- 
polilical, nor so unhappy in their consequences,”— 
Mickle : Lusiad, bk. vlf. 

Mm-po-lit'-ic-al-ly, nrfi\ [Eng. political ; 
-ly.) In an impolitic manner; injudiciously. 

** However impoliticaTly despotic the Rpaulsh govern- 
ment may be." — Mickle." Lusiad. (lutrod.) 

im pol -it ic-ljf, *im-pol'-It -Ick ljf, adv. 
[Eng. impolitic ; -ly.) In an impolitic man- 
ner ; without foresight or due care; injudici- 
ously; indiscreetly. 

"The proper punishment of showy girls, for render* 
ing themselves so impolltickly cheap. '—Rambler, No. 
97- 

* im-poF lt-Ic-ncss, s. [Eng. tmpoZific? 
-ness.] The quality or state of being impolitic. 

* lm-pol-lut'-ed, a. [Pref. im- = in- = not, 
and Eng. polluted (q.v.).] Not polluted, un- 
polluted, free from pollution. 

"Kepe thou these cleue and impolluted,"— I’dal : 
John xvlL 

* im-pon-der-a-bil -l-ty, s. [Fr. impon- 
derabilite.) The quality or state of being im- 
ponderable. 

* im-pon'-dcr-a-ble, a. & s. [Pref. im - = 
in- — not, and Eng. ponderable (q.v.) ; Fr. im- 
ponderable ; ltal. impondcrabile.) 

A. >1$ adj . ; Not ponderable ; not having 
sensible weight. 

B. X? subst . : Matter not possessed of 
sensible weight. (Used of the physical agents 
or natural forces, as heat, light, magnetism, 
aDd electricity.) 

•im-pon'-der-a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. impon- 
derable; -ness. 1 The quality or state of being 
imponderahle ; imponderability. 

* Im-pon'-der-ous, a. [pref. im - =■ in- = 


not, and Eng. ponderous (q.v.).] Not pon- 
derous ; not having sensible weight; impon- 
derable. 

"If they produce visible and real effects by impon- 
derout und invisible emission*. " — Browne: Vulgar 
Erroxirt, l)k. Il„ ch. v. 

* im-pon'-der-ous-ness, s. [Eng. impon- 
derous ; -ness. ] The quality or state of being 
imponderous. 

* Im-pone , v.t. [Lat. impono, from im- = in- 
= on, and pono = to place, to lay.] To place 
or lay down as a pledge or wager. 

"Against this which be impon'd . . . six French 
rapiers and poulards.”— Shakesp. : Hamlet, v. 2. 

* im-poor r , v.t. [Pref. im-, and Eng. poor 
(q v.).] To make poor, to impoverish. 

* lm-por-os'-I-ty, s. [Pref. im- = in- = not, 
and Eng. porosity (q.v.). J A want of porosity ; 
compactness ; closeuess. 

* Im-por'-ous, a. [Pref. im- = in- = not, 
and EDg, porous (q.v.).] Not porous ; having 
no pores ; solid ; close or compact id texture. 

" Its hody is left imporovs . and not dlscreted by 
atomical terminations. Browne: Vulgar Errourt, bk. 
1L. ch. L 

im port', v.t. & i. [Fr. imj)orter f from Lat. 
im porto — to bring in ; im- = in = in, into, 
and porto = to carry, to briog ; bp. importar ; 
ltai. importare.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To bring into a place or country from 
abroad ; to introduce from without or abroad 
into one's own country, jurisdiction, or state ; 
it is the opposite to export (q.v.). 

" The proportion of which Is exported for the con- 
sumption of others, to w hat is imported lor their own." 
— Temple: United Provinces, ch. vi, 

* 2. To carry with it ; to have in it ; to con- 
tain ; to imply. 

"It importefh also plague and open blasphemy,”— 
Sir T. More : Worket, p. 325. 

* 3. To include or contain in meaning, sig- 
nification, or intention; to denote, to signify, 
to purport. 

" Belike this show imports the argument of the play.” 
—Shakesp. : Uamlet, iii. 2. _ 

* 4. To concern ; to interest ; to be of im- 
portance, moment, or consequence to. 

"It imporleth a uohleman and magistrate, rulelng 
welghtie causes, to have his ears open to hear.”— Earth : 
Plutarch, p. 86. 

* B. Intransitive : 

1. To mean, to signify, to purport, to convey. 

"Unwelcome news came from the north, and thus 
it did import."— Shakesp. ; 1 Henry JV. t 1. L 

2. To be of consequence or moment. 

" It imports aot : I do know 

My route full well.” Byron : Manfred, 1L X. 

lm’-port, s. [Import, v.) 

1. That which is imported nr brought into 
a country from without or abroad ; commodi- 
ties, goods, or wares imported from foreign 
countries in the way of eomnierce. 

" I take the imports from, and not the exports to 
these conquests."— Burke : Late State of the Sat ion. 

2. That which is imported, signified, or im- 
plied in a word, phrase, or document; the 
full purport, meaning, or signification of any- 
thing ; the intended significance or applica- 
tion of a word or statement. 

* 3. Importance, moment, consequence, 
weight. (Id this sense the accent was for- 
merly on the last syllable.) 

" France Is revolted from the Eo^lbh quite ; 

Except some petty tow us of no miporf." 

Shakesp. : l //<•» r y IV., L 1. 

The import trade of Ihe United States has 
for years been very considerable, though much 
less than that of Great Britain, which country 
imports vast quantities of raw materials and 
of food stuffs which here are products of the 
soil, and form the great hulk of our exports. 
The imports to tiiis country, it is true, embraco 
large quantities of food stufis — sugar, for in- 
stance, beiug the largest single item imported. 
Raw materials are also imported id consider- 
able quantities. But to these must be added 
large supplies of manufactured goods. In the 
fiscal year 1890-91 the imports to the United 
States were valued at $844,916,196. These 
were divided as follows: Food and animals, 
$284,715,737 ; raw materials, $19G,393,tiC9 ; 
articles partly or wholly manufactured, 
$242,682,708 ; luxuries, Ac., $113,758,879. Of 
these much the greatest single item was sugar 
and molasses, valued at $108,458,(521. Much 
the largest sum of imports came from Great 
Britain and I relaud, aggregating $194,723,262. 


Tho total value of imports to Great Britain, 
in 1882, was £413,019,698. From the 
United States there were imports valued at 
£88,352,613, from France £39, 090, 38 1 , from G er- 
muny £25,570,985, from Holland £25,320,709, 
from Australia and New Zealand £25,130,875, 
from Russia £21,047,722, from Bengal and Bur- 
inali £21,845,499, from Belgium 14,932,674, 
from Bombay and Sind £13,337,218, from 
Spain £11,488,265. from China £9,936,092, from 
the Dominion of Canada £9,878,263. Ac. [Free- 
trade.] 

* im port -a-ble (1), a. [Fr., from Lat. im- 
portabilis , tram im- — in- = not, and porta- 
bilis = to be borne ; ltal. importabile.) That 
cannot be borue or endured; unendurable; 
insupportable. 

" Beware of the imjtortable burden* of the high* 
mynded pharUees.”— Bate : English pt, L 

Im port'-a-ble (2), a. [Eng. import; -able.) 
That may or can he impoited. 

* Im-port'-a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. importable 
(1); -ness.] 'The quality or state of being im- 
portable, unendurable, or insupportable. 

"It finds no such severity and imixrrtableness io It.* 
— Hall: Contemp . ; Prepar. against Affliction. 

lm-port'-an^e, s. [Fr. ; Sp. importanda ; 
ltal. importanza , importanzia.) 

1. The quality or state of being important ; 
consequence, moment, weight, consideration. 

" A matter of the highest Importance to the world.” 
— Btillingfleet : Sermons, voU U., aer. 1. 

2. Weight, authority, consequence: as, a 
man of great importance. 

* 3, That which is imported or implied ; 
import, meaning, signification, intended sig- 
nificance, purport. 

" The wisest heholder, that knew no more hut seeing, 
could not say if the importatice were Joy or sorrow."— 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, v. 2. 

* 1. Subject, matter. 

" Upon importance of so slight a nature."— Sfmkesp . . 
Cymbeline, I. 4. 

* 5. Earnest or pressing solicitation or en- 
treaty. 

" Maria writ 

The letter nt Sir Tohy's great imjentancef 

Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, v. L 
Tlie importance is what things have in 
themselves ; they may be of more or less im- 
portatice, according to the value which is set 
upon them. Consequence is the importance of a 
thing from its cousegueiim. An hour’s delay 
sometimes in the departure of a military expedi- 
tion may he of such consequence as to determine 
the fate of a battle. (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

* im-pbrt'-an- 9 y, * un-pbrt'-an- 9 ie, s. 

[Eng. importance; -i/.] Importance, conse- 
quence, moment. 

*' The importance of Cyprus to the Turk." 

Shakesp. : Othello, 1. S. 

2. That which is important; important 
matters. 

lm-port'-ant, a. [Fr., Sp., <fc ltal. impor- 
fanfe.] 

1. Full of importance ; of great moment or 
consequence ; weighty, momentous. 

" Small are the seeds Fate does onheeded sow 
Of slight beginnings to important ends." 

Davenant : G'ondi&ert. l«k. t, fc 2. 

2. Influential, powerful; of weight, power, 
or authority. 

•• The assailants were sure of one important ally 
within the walla." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiL 

* 3. Having physical weight ; heavy, 
weighty, forcible. 

* 4. Urgent, pressing, importunate. 

"If the prince 1>e too important, tell him there is 
measure in everything." — shakesp. : Much Ado, ii. L 

lm-port'-ant'-ly, adv. [Eng. important ; -ly.) 
In an important manner, degree, or point. 

"In any point w-hich was not evidently and impor- 
tantly right."— Burke: Speech at Bristol. 

im-pbr-ta' tion, s. [Fr., from importer = to 
import ; Sp. importation . ; ltal. importazione.) 

* 1. The act of carryiog or conveying ; con 
veynnee. 

2. The act of importing or bringing from 
another state or country. 

" The restraints upou importation were of two 
klods.”— Smith : Wealth of NatBrns, bk. lv„ ch i 

3. That which is imported ; wares, goods, or 
commodities imported from abroad ; imports. 

im ’-port'-er, s. [EDg. import; -er.) One 
who imports ; one who hrings or causes wares 
and commodities to be hrought from abroad. 


boll, b<S^; poilt, jfffol; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, exist. Ing. 
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* Im port -less, a. [Eng. import ; -less.] Of 
no import, moment, or consequence ; without 
Import; insignificant. 

" Be 't o I lew expect 

That matter needles*, of import test burthen. 
Divide thy lips.” M ukrtp. : Troiltu, L A 

* Im-por'-tu-na-ble, a. [Eng. importun(e) ; 

-afck.] * * 

1. Insupportable, heavy. 

2. Importunate, troublesome, importunate. 
"In general) he eontrowletb people inquisitive, and 

importunable tatlers."— Drant : Horace, Arg. to Sat. 9, 
bk. i 

im pof-tu-na-9^, 3 - [Eng- importunate; 
'ey.] The quality or atate of being importu- 
nate ; Importunity. 

*’ To wrong him with thy impcrtunacy." 

Shake*)). : Ttoo Gentlemen of Verona, 11. 2. 

Im por -tii-nate, a. [Lat. importunes = un- 
lit, troublesome : im- = in- — not, and oppor- 
tunus = fit, opportune.] 

1. Unreasonable and pertinacious in solici- 
tation ; unreasonably solicitous or urgent. 
"That they might give offence by importunate 
mendicancy. —Macaulay : Hitt Eng., ch. iv. 

* 2. Unbearable, insupportable, trouble- 
some, grievous. 

* Im por tu-nate, n.f. [Importunate, o.J 
To solicit urgently or pertinaciously; to im- 
portune. 

”Fewe not to opportunity, importunate!. yield.” 
Warner: Albion's Eng., bk. xlt. ch. “8, 

im por'-tu-nate-ly, adv. [Eng. importu- 
nate ; - ly .] In an importunate manner; with 
incessant solicitation ; pertinaciously. 

Im por'- tru nate ness, s. [Eng. import m- 
nctte ; -?zess.] The quality or state of beiug im- 
portunate ; urgent, pressing, or pertinacious 
solicitation ; importunity. 

" She with more and more importunatenes i craved, 
which, in all good manners, was either of os to be de- 
sired, or not granted.’*— Sidney : Arcadia. 

* Im por'-tu na-tor, s. [Eng. importunate) ; 
-or.] One who importunes. 

” Abnegators and dispensers against the law of (3<x!, 
but tyrannous imporfunatort and exactors of their 
own."— Sandy* • State qf Religion. 

Im-por-tune', or im-por'-trune, v.t. <fc i. 
[Importune, a.] [Fr. importuner; Sp. impor- 
tunar.] 

A- Transitive: 

1. To solicit pertinaciously or urgently; to 
press with solicitations; to urge with con- 
tinual or unremitting solicitations or applica- 
tions. 

"With my cries importune Heaven.” 

Milton: P. L., x. 933. 

* 2. To import, to mean, to signify, to imply. 

**It importune t death." Speruer: F. Q., in. 1. 16. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To solicit earnestly or pertinaciously ; to 
be importunate. 

* 2. To demand, to require. 

" As time and our concerning* shall importune 

Shakesp. : Measure for Measure , L 1. 

* Im por-tune , or * lm-por -tune, a. k s. 

[Fr. importun, from Lat. importunes ; im- — 
in - = not ; opportunus = fit, convenient, suit- 
able ; Sp. & I tal. importune.) 

A. ..4s adjective : 

1. Inconvenient, troublesome, inopportune, 
unreasonable, untimely. 

"And their importune fates all satisflde." 

Speruer: F. Q , III. iiL 44. 

2. Annoying, unpleasant. 

M The musical airs, which one entertains with most 
delightful transports, to another are importune."— 
GlanvlU : Vanity of Dogmatizing, ch. xiii. 

3. Troublesome by urgent or pertinacious so- 
licitation ; importunate ; urged pertinaciously. 

M More shall thy pennytent sighes bis endless mercy 
Then their importune suits. [please 

Surrey : Ecclesiastes, lv. 

4. Unceasing or pertinacious in solicitation ; 
pressing. 

*’ I am impoj-tune on yon that ye he not importn- 
ttate on me.”— Golden Boke. ch. x. 

5. Unceasing, pertinacious, persistent. 

“[For my morta.Il eueraie hath] made importune 
W>ours to certaine seruauts about my person, to 
murther or poyson me ®.”— Bacon : Henry VII, 

6. Violent, fierce. 

" And therewithal! he ftersly at him flew. 

And with importune outrage him assavld.” 

Spenser ■ F. Q . II. vi. 22. 

B. As subst. : An importunate person ; an 
importuner. 

" If Justice must stay till such imjporfuncj are satis- 
fled "—North : Examen, p. 644. 


Importless— impossible 


•im por tuno'-ly, adv. [Eng. importune; 

-ly.) 

1, Tn an inopportune or unseasonable time 
or manner; unseasonably, unreasonably. 

”He would imjxrrtuncly pursue hys apatite.”— Sir 
T. More ■ Works, p. «3. 

2. In an importunate, urgent, or trouble- 
some manner ; importunately ; with impor- 
tunity. 

"To weet who called so importune? «.* 

Spenser: F. If. vlll. 4. 

lm-por-tun'-er, s. [Eng. importun(e) ; -er.] 
One who iniportunea ; one who solicits with 
importunity. 

im-por tun i ty, s. [Fr. importunity, from 
Lat. imjxyrtunitatem, aecus. of importunitas ; 
Sp. importunidad ; Ttal. imjiortunitd.) 

1. The quality or state of being importu- 
nate ; urgent, pressing, or pertinacious solici- 
tation or entreaty. 

" Clamorous Importunity In rags.” 

Cowper: Task, lv. 414. 

2. A request or solicitation urgently and 
pertinaciously pressed. 

* Im por’-tn-ous, a. [l^t importwsus, from 
im- = in - =‘not, and portuosus = supplied with 
a harbour, or harbours ; partus = a harbour, a 
port] Without a port, haven, or harbour. 

* Im-po^'-a-ble, ■ Im-po^o - a-blo, a. 

[Eng. impose); -able.) 

1. Capable of being imposed or laid on; 
that may be imposed. 

2. Capable of being imposed upon ; gullible ; 
simple. 

*’ A weak, impotable w retch."— Forth : Life of Lord 
Oniiford, il. 64. 

*!m poj’ a-ble ness, j. [Eng. imposabh ; 
•ness.) The quality or atate of being im- 
posable. 

Im po§e', v.t. & i. [Fr. imposer. from Lat. 
impositus, pa. par. of impono = to lay upon . 
im- — in- = on, upon, and positus = placed, 
pa. par. of pono = to place.] 

A- Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To lay or place upon ; to aet, to deposit. 

" [She] cake* of salt and barley did impose 
Within a wicker basket." 

Chapman: Homer ; Odyssey iv. 

* 2. To set, to attach. 

"To prone her surname true, that she imposed has.'" 

Speruer : F. Q., V. vili, 49. 

3. To lay on as a burden, a tax, a toll, a 
duty, an office, a penalty, a command, an in- 
junction, a restriction, &c. ; to inflict ; to lay 
or place something burdensome, hateful, or 
odious. 

’’ Imposing greuous pecuniary mulcts."— Hackluyt : 
Voyages, i. 174. 

* 4. To enjoin ; to oblige by command. 

*’ Impose me to what petuince your Invention 
Can lay upon my sin.” 

Shakesp, : Much Ado About Nothing, v. 1. 

* 5. To fix upon, to impute, to ascribe. 

* 6. To pass off falsely as true or genuine ; 
to palm off. 

IL Print. : To arrange in pages in a forme. 
B. Intrans. : To trick or deceive. 

To impose on or upon : To cheat, to de- 
ceive, to play a trick or deceit upon. 

" Some bad their sense imposed on by their fear “ 

Tate : Absalom. & Achitophel, 1L 100. 

*im-pdse' t s. [Impose, v.] A command, 
charge, 1 * or injunction. 

“ According to your ladyship* impose." 

Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, Iv. S. 

* Im-po^e'-ment, s. [Eng. impose ; - ment .) 
The act of imposing ; imposition. 

im pof'-er, s. [Eng. impose); -«r.] One who 
imposes, enjoins, or lays on. 

” The imposer s of unnatural shackle* and bond* npon 
writers.” — BUtir, vol. L, lect. 3. 

im pos ing, pr. par., a. & s. 

A. As pr. par. ; (See the verb). 

B. A adjective: 

1. Laying on. enjoining, inflicting. 

2. Deceiving, deceitful, fraudulent. 

3. Calculated to impress the mind strongly ; 
commanding, impressive, stately, majestic ; 
as, an imposing spectacle. 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : The same as Imposition 
( q.v.). 


2. Print. : The arrangement of pages in a 
fonne. When wedging up the forme in the 
chase, the forme lies upon the> imposing-stone, 
and the various pages are arranged ao as to 
match their fellows on t lie other side of the 
sheet, so that when folded the pages shall come 
in consecutive order, 

imposing stone. Imposing table, *. 

Print. : A slab of stone or metal oil whic h 
the type ia made up into formes. The chase 
lies on the atone, and the matter is arranged 
inside, being keyed up by the quoins. 

imposing table, s, [Imposing-stone.) 

im po^'-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. imposing; -ly.) 
In au imposing manner. 

im po^ -mg-ness, s. [Eng. imposing ; -ness. ) 
The quality or state of being imposing. 

Im -po^-I'-tion, * im-po si-ci oun, s. [ Fr. 

imposition; from Lat. impositionem, accua. of 
impositlo = a laying on or upon ; from imposi- 
tus, pa. par. of impono — to lay or place on or 
upon : ink- = in- = in. on, and pono = to place 
or lay; Sp. imposicion; Ital. imposizione. ] 

1. The act of imposing, laying, or placing 
on or upon. 

*' I could meet with no one that hath *o much a* 
taken notice of tld*. of the imposition of hand*."— 
lip. Hall : Imposition qf Hands. 

2. The act of attaching, ascribing, or an- 
nexing. 

** The second cause of the imposicion 
Of till* forsnid name, was ielonaie.” 

Chaucer : Remedie •/ Lowe. 

3. The act of laying on or upon, as a doty, 
tax, penalty, command, restriction, «fcc. ; the 
aet of levying, inflicting, or enjoining. 

M These snms his father bad been levying long 
By impositions for the war abroad. ‘ 

Drayton : Legend of Fierce Gaveston. 

4. That which is laid or placed on or npon, 
as a duty, tax, penalty, command, restriction, 
<£c. ; that which is levied, inflicted, or en- 
joined ; an impost. 

” All other taxes and impositions of the Heduanes. 
— Qoldinge: Caesar, fo. 14 

5. An exercise enjoined or inflicted as a 
punishment on students in schools and the 
universities. 

“A* for the impositions, why, as Mr. Bonncer said. 
’Ain’t there coves to barberise ’em for yon, Gi#- 
lanips^ “ ’ — Cuthbert.Bede,: Verdant Green, pt. L, ch. xii, 

6. The act of imposing upon or deceiving ; 
deceit. 

7. A deceit, a cheat, an imposture, a fraud. 

"To .prove that moral virtue Is the invention of 
knaves, and Christian virtue the imposition of fools.” 
— Pope : Dunciad, ii. (Note.) 

* im po^-I-tor, s. [Lat, from impositvs, 
pa. par. of impono.] One who imposes ; an 
imposer. 

* Im pds-si-bil-I-f i-ca -tloxi, s. [Lat. im- 

jiossihilis = impossible, and facia = to make.] 
The act of rendering impossible ; th« state of 
being impossible. 

* Im-poB-si-biT-i-tate, v.t. [Lat. impossibi- 
litas ,(genit. impossibilitatis) — an impossibi- 
lity.] To make or render impossible. 

"How many accidents might for ever have impossi- 
bilitated the existence of this incomparable work !*'— 
Southey : The Doctor, IntnxL vL 

im-pos-sl-bil -i-ty, * im - pos - si-bil-l- 
tie, s. [Fr. impossibility ; from Lat. impossi- 
bilitatem ; accus. of impossi bilitas, from impos- 
sibilis = impossible : ItaL impossibilita ; Sp. 
impost bilidad.) 

1. The quality or state of being impossible 
or impracticable ; impracticability. 

" Neytber doubte they the impossibility nf that 
why die is to nature impossible. — Bale: Apology 
(Fret). 

2. That which Is impossible or impractic- 
able ; that which cannot be done, thought, 
endured, &c. 

“We meet with many seeming fmjoosrifctfirfe* in 
both.” — Sir IF. Temple : Ancient & Modem Learning. 

*3. Helplessness. ( Latimer : JPorfcs, i. 432.) 

Im pos sl-ble, a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. im - 

possibilis , from im - = in- = not, and possibilis 
= possible (q.v.); Ital. impossibile; Sp. im - 
posiblc.) 

A. As odj. : Not possible ; that cannot be 
done, thought, endured, &c. ; impracticable, 
unachievable ; not capable of being ; not to 
be attained. 

” It is not a lucky word this same impotsible. w ~ 
Carlyle : French RevoL, pt. IiL, bk. lit., ch. x. 


fite, f&t. fare, amidst, what, fall, father: we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt* 
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* B. >1$ s?A>s/. : That which la impossible ; 
an impossibility. 

" For truHtct.li wel, it is tm im/mitble, 

That ftuy clerk wol spoken good of wives." 

Chaucer ; C. T., 6,270. 

impossible-quantity, s. [Imaoinauv* 
QU ANTI TV.] 

im-pos' 8i-bly, «dv. [Eng. impossible) ; -ly.] 
lu an impossible manner or degree ; not 
possibly. 

Im - post, s, [O. Fr., from Lat. imposition = 
a thing imposed, neut. sing, of impositus t ]>a. 
par. of impono — to impose ; Fr. inipOt ; Bp. 
& Port, imposta.) 

1, Ord. Lang. : That which is imposed or 
levied ; a tax a toll, a tribute, a duty ; specif., 
a custom or duty levied upon goods imported. 

"Borne fiwmore willingly than themo»t reasonable 
impost.”— .llit ca ulay : Pitt. Eng., cb. iii. 

2. ArcTi. : The point where an arch rests on 
a wall or column ; the upper member of a 
pillar, column, or entablature, upon which an 
arch or superstructure rests ; a plat-band ; the 
upper stone of a pier or abutment, upon which 
the springing or bottom stone of an arch is im- 
posed ; a cont intio-us impost is one iu which the 
arch -mouldings are carried dow n the pier with- 
out interruption, and without having a capital 
or distinction of any kind at the spring of 
the arch ; a discontinuous impost one in which 



the arch -in onl dings abut and are stopped on 
the pier ; a shafted impost one in which the 
arch-mouldings spring from a capital, and are 
different from those of the pier ; and a banded 
impost one in which the pier and arch have 
the same mouldings. The height of the im- 
post should be from one-ninth to one-seventh 
of the width of the aperture, and the breadth 
of the archivolt not more than an eighth nor 
less than a tenth of it. The breadth of the 
under-side of the key-stone should be the 
aame as the breadth of the archivolt, and its 
aides, of course, concentric ; its length, once 
and a half its breadth, but not more than 
double its breadth. 

*im pos'-tem, s. [Imposthume.] 

* Im-pos -thu-mate (th as t), *im-pos- 
tu mate, u i. & t. . [Eng. impo$thvm(e ) ; -a/e.] 

A. Intrans. : To form an imposthume or 
abscess ; to collect pus or purulent matter ; 
to suppurate. 

B. Trans. : To afflict or affect with an im- 
posthume or abscess. 

"They would not fly tbit Burgeon wboso lancet 
tbreateni uono but the impoithuinated part Decay 
hf Piety. 

m im-pos thu-mate (th ns t), * Im pos - 
tu-mate, «. [Iwposthomate, v.] Afflicted 
of affected with an imposthume ; iinposthu- 
mated ; swollen with corrupt or purulent 
matter. 

"The leaves are singular good to be laid upon im- 
port innate swellings."— P. Holland : Plinie, bk. xxviL, 
ch. Iv. 

* Im pos thu-ma tion (th as t), s. [Im- 

POSTH U M ATE," V. ] 

1. The act of impostliumating or forming 
an abscess. 

2. An imposthume, an abscess, an ulcer. 

" Ho that waketb the wound bleed Inwards, etidan- 
geretb malign ulcers and pernicious impotthnmations.'‘ 
— Bacon : Ettayt ; Of Sedition. 

Im-pos'-thume (th as t), * lmpds’-tcm, 
* im pos'-tume,* &-pos'-tumc, s. [Apos- 
tem.] A collection of pus or purulent matter 
in any part of the body ; an abscess. 

" Au error iu the Judgment Is like an imposthume iu 
tbo head, which Is always noysom. and frequently 
mortal."— .Souf A : Sermons, vol. i., aer. 8. 

* im -pos -thuine (th as t), v.i. [Impos- 
thume, s.] To gather pus or purulent matter ; 
to suppurate ; to imposthumate. 
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Im-pds tor, im pos -ter, e. [Lat.. from 

impositus , pa. par. of impono = to impose 
(q.v.); Fr. imposteur ; Bp. & Fort, impostor ; 
ltnl. impostors.) One who imposes upon, 
clients, or deceives others ; one who falsely 
assumes a character for the purpose of decep- 
tion ; a deceiver. 

"The BUCCC8H of tbo flmt imjtotfor produced it* 
natural conacquoiicfB."— Macaulay : Put. Eng., eh. lb 

* im pos -tor'-i ~ ous, a. [Eng. impostor; 
-ions.) Characterized by or making use of 
imposition. 

"Tbo imposfnriout numiBof Loudune In Franco."— 
Evelyn ■ Memoirs, Aug. 6, 1070. 

* im pos tor-ship, * im pos - ter ship, 

s. [Eng. impostor; -ship.] The character or 
practices of an impoetor ; fraud, deceit, impo- 
sition. 

" An cxamlucr aud discoverer of thi* imposterthip." 
—Milton.' Of Prclatical Episcopacy. 

* im pos'-tress, * im pos'-trlx, s. [Eng. 

impostor; -css.] A female impostor. 

"To give credit to so notorious an impo it rix." —Ful- 
ler : Church Hist., V. 1L, S 47. 

* im-pos- trous, a. [Eng. impostor; -ous.] 
Characterized by imposture or imposition. 

* im pos tu-rage (rage as rig), *. [Eng. 
impostur(e)i -age.] Imposition, imposture. 

"To count them any hurtful impott urage."— Bishop 
Taylor : Artificial Handsomeness, p. 127. 

im-pos' -tu re, s. [Fr., from Lat. impostura ; 
Sp. Itab impostura.] The act or conduct of 
an impostor ; the assumption of a character 
falsely for purposes of deception ; a fraud, an 
imposition, a cheat. 

" The exactions aud impostures of the Pardoners 
first roused the indignation of Saxony ." — Macaulay : 
Pitt. Eng., ch. xi. 

* im-pos tured, a. [Eng. impostur(e) ; -cd.] 
Having the nature of imposture or imposition. 

" [I] cast my love away 
Upon impostured lust's foul mystery," 

Beaumont ; Psyche, c. U., a, 136. 

Mm pos'-tu-rous, a. [Eng. imposture); 
•ous.] Deceitful, fraudulent, false, cheating. 

" Turnham, that took th* impott' rout Cyprian kyng.** 
Prayton : Poly-Olbion, b. 18, 

* im pos'-tu-ry, s. [Eng. imposturie) ; -y.) 
Imposture, imposition, deception. ( Sandys ; 
Travels , p. 173.) 

im' po-ten 9 ©, Im' po ten- 9 y, s. [Lat. 

impotentia = inability ; impotens = powerless : 
im - = in- = not, and potens = powerful.] 
[Potent.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The want of physical, intel- 
lectual, or moral power; feebleness; imbe- 
cility. 

2. Jlfcd. : Physical inability of a man or 
woman for sexual intercourse. Incurable im- 
potence at the time of inarriago may be pleaded 
as a reason for its nullity. 

im'-po-tent, a. & s. [Impotence.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang. : “Want of physical, intellec- 
tual, or moral power ; deficient in capacity ; 
weak, feeble. ( Shakcsp . : Othello , ii. 1.) 

2. Med. : Destitute of the power of sexual 
intercourse. 

B, As subs/. : One who is feeble, infirm, or 
languishing under disease. ( Shalcesp . : Love’s 
Labour's Lost , v. 2.) 

im po-tcnt-ljr, adv. [Eng. impotent; -ly.] 
In an impotent manner ; weakly ; without 
power over the passions. 

"The harmless lance is impotently flung." 

Wilkie : Epigoniad, ill. 

im pound', v.t. [Pref. im- = in, and Eug. 
poulul (q.v.).J 

1. To shut up or confine, as cattle iu a 
pound ; to pound. 

"The things distreined must In tbo first place be 

carried to some pound, and there impounded hy the 

taker.*'— BUtckttone : Commentaries. bk. iii., cb. 1. 

2. To confine ; to shut in ; to restrain within 
limits. (Shakesp. ; Henry V. } i. 2.) 

3. To take possession of and retain, as a 
document produced as evidence in a trial, in 
order that inquiry may, if necessary, be made 
respecting its genuineness, &c. 

* im-poUnd' age (age as lg), s. [Eng. im- 
pound ; -age.] The act of impounding, as cattle. 

im p<$ilnd er, s. [Eug. impound ; -er.] One 
who impounds. 


fm~p6v'-cr-ish, v.t. [A corrupt, from 0. Fr. 

appavriss-, .base of appovrisstmt, pr. par. of 
uppovrir = to impoverish. (Sfceaf.)] 

1, To make poor; to reduce to poverty or 
Indigence. (Sir T. More: Utopia , bk. 1.) 

2. To make barren ; to exhaust the si length, 
richness, or fertility of : as, To impoverish land. 

im-pov'-or- Ish- er, e. [Eng. impoverish; 
-er. ] One who or that which impoverishes. 

*im pov'-cr-ish ly, adv. [Eng. impoverish ; 
ly.] Bo as to impoverish. 

* im pov'-cr-ish ment, *. [A corrupt, from 
U. Fr. appovrissemeat, from appnvrir = to im- 
poverish.) The act of impoverishing; tho 
stato of being impoverished ; poverty ; indi- 
gence ; a draining or exhausting of wealth, 
richness, or fertility. 

"To the injury and impoverishment ot the *ce. — 
Strype : Life of Aylmer, cb. x. 

* im-p6v^-cr, v.t. [Pref. im - = in, and Eng. 
poiwv(q.v.).] To empower. 

"That law which impowered the Parliament to elt.* 
— IFarb«r<on : Works, vol. lx , »er. 19. 

im -prS,c-tic-a-bil'-i-ty, a. [Eog. imprac- 
ticable; * ity .] 

1. The quality or state of being impractica- 
ble ; impossibility; infeasibility. 

"The 'present impracticability ot converting the** 
xnen.''—Purd . Works, vob vIL. *er. 89. 

2. The quality of being intractable ; stub- 
born ; untractablenesa. 

im-prS,c -tic-a-ble, a. [Pref. im- = in- =- 
not, and Eng. practicable (q.v.).] 

1. Not practicable ; not possible to be done- 
or effected by the means at command or by 
human means ; not feasible. 

"This plan, though specious, wiu im practicable. 
Macaulay : Pitt. Eng., cli, v. 

2. Intractable; stubborn; unmanageable; 
not to be easily or readily acted upon. 

"O/ an Irritable and impractica ble temper."— Mac- 
aulay: Pist. Eng., ch, v. 

3. Incapable of beiog travelled or traversed = 
as, an impracticable road. 

im prac -tic-ar-ble-ness, s. [Eng. imprac- 
ticable; -reess.J The quality or state of being 
impracticable ; impracticability. 

" Nor is auythlng more to be lamented than the im- 
practicablenest of doiug this.**— Swift : Pretent State 
of Affairs. 

fon-pr&c -tic-a bly, adv. [Eng. impractic- 
able); -ly.) lu an impracticable manner or 
degree. 

* im prac -tic-al, a. [Pref. im- = in- — 
not, and Eng. practical (q.v.).] Not practical ; 
not paying due regard to the ordiuary affairs 
of life or to worldly prudence. 

im -pre cate, v.f. [Lat. imprecatus , pa. par. 
of imprecor = to call down by prayer ; im- = 
in- = on, aud precor = to pray.] 

1. To call down, as a curse, calamity, or 
punishment, by prayer. 

"Nor does tbo human heart, held np reeking to th» 
bud, imprecate tho veugeauce of heaven."— M irkle .* 
Lusiad. (lntrod.) 

2. To call down or invoke a curse or evil 
upon. (Rochester : Death of the Princess of 
Orange.) 

im pre-ca'-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. imprv 
cationem , accus. ai imprecatio, from imprecatus^ 
pa. par. of imprecor; Sp. imprecacion ; ltal. 
imprccazione.] The act of ioiprecating or call- 
ing down a curse or evil upon any one ; a 
curse ; a prayer for evil to fall on any one ; a 
malediction. 

"Ho drove them from him with imprecations."— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 

Mm pre-cat'-or-y, a. [Eng. i7nprrcGr/(r) ; 

- ory ; Bp. imprecatorio.] Of the nature of or 
containing imprecations or curses ; maledic- 
tory ; involving a curse or evil. 

* im-pre- 9 i'-sion, 5. [Pref. im- — in- = not, 
and Eng. precision (q.v.).] A want or lack of 
precision, exactness, or accuracy. 

« im pregn (g silent), v.t. [Fr. impr&gner, 
from Lat. imprwgno = to make pregnant, to 
impregnate (q.v.).] 

1 . To make pregnant ; to impregnate ; to 
make prolific with young. (Thomson; Summer t 
140.) 

2. To make fruitful. (Milton: P. L iv. 500.> 
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3. To fill out. 

■’ If an im%/regning wind 
Fill not the fLigguig cauvna." 

Howell : form Royal to Hi* Ma esty. 

bn -prog na-bll’-I ty, s. (Eng. impregna- 
ble: - ity .] The quality or state of being im- 
pregnable. 

fan prcg'-na-hle, * im-preig-na-ble, «. 

[Fr. im^rrenable, from im- = Lat. in- = uot, 
ami prendre (Lat. prehendo ) = to take.] 

1. That cannot be stormed or taken by 
assault ; able to resist all attacks. 

'* The battery, guarded well. 

Remain# as yet impregnable 

Byron : bur ye of Corinth, iiL 

* 2. That cannot be injured or destroyed 

"Glory, while the hero pursues great and noHo 
enterprises, i« impregnable. “ — Steele : Spectator, No. 
218 . 

* 3. Not to be moved or shaken ; invincible, 
Immovable ; proof against attack. 

* im-preg-na ble ness, s. [Eng. impreg- 
nable ; -««$.] ‘ r rhe quality or state of being 
Impregnable ; impregnability. 

Im preg'-na-bly, adv. [Eng. impregnable); 
- ly .] In an impregnable manner ; ao as to bo 
impregnable. 

“For, on the prophecy concerning Antichrist, the 
Protestant churches were founded ; nnd by the Apoca- 
lj'pse in general are they imprcgnably upheld. " — 
Warburton : Works, vol. x., dls. 2S. 

* Im preg'-nant, a. [Pref. im- = in- = not, 
and Eng. pregnant (q.v.) ] Not pregnant. 

* Im preg'-nant, s, [Lat, imjirtcgnarw, pr 
par. of imp regno = to impregnate.] That 
which impregnates. 

“ It [Interest] Is the pole to which we turn, und onr 
eympathizlng Judgments seldom decline from the 
direction of this impregnant." — Olanvill : See pxis 
Sdenti/lca, ch. xiv. 

fan preg'-nate, v.t. & i. [Impregnate, a.] 
[Fr, impregner ; Ital. impregnare.) 

A . Transitive : 

1. To fill or get with young ; to make preg- 
nant ; to cause to conceive. 

2. To fertilise in any way ; to render fruit- 
ful or fertile. 

“To impregnate the hearts and lives of its prose- 
lytes’'— Decay of Piety. 

* 3. To infuse the particles of another sub- 
stance into ; to communicate the virtues of 
another substance to ; to saturate. 

*’ That common mercury may indeed be spiritually 
impregnated, I have been persuaded."— Boule : Works. 
1. 6lT. 

* B. Intrans. .* To become impregnated, or 
pregnant. 

* Im preg'-nate, o. [Low Lat. impreegnatus, 
pa. par. of inipreegno = to impregnate : im- = 
in, and prmgnans, preegnas = pregnant ; Ital. 
impregnato ; Sp. impregnado.] 

1. Impregnated; pregnant; rendered pro- 
lific or fruitful. 

“ As if impregnate with * fruitful birth.” 

Sherbum: Salmacis. 

2. Having the virtues of another substance 
communicated or infused into it. 

“ Let one move bis impregnate needle to any letter 
©f the alphabet.”— Olanvill : Vanity of Dogmatising, 
ch, xxl. 

fan preg-na'-tion, s. [Low Lat. impregna- 
tion from impregnates, pa. par. of imprergnn ; 
Fr. impregnation; Sp. impregnacion ; Ital. 
impregnasione.) 

1. The act or process of impregn sting or 
making pregnant ; fecundation ; fertilisation. 

* 2. The act or process of infusing or com- 
municating the virtues of another substance, 
as by intimate commixture ; infusion, satura- 
tion! 

“ Whether the single signature of one stone included 
in the matrix and belly of another, were not sufficient 
at first to derive this vertne of the pregnant stone, 
upon others In impregnation, may yet be farther con- 
sidered."— Browne : Vulgar Errourt, bk. ii., ch. V. 

* 3. That witb which anything is impreg- 
nated. 

* lm preign-a-ble, a. [Impreonable.] 

* im-pre-ju'-di-eate, * Im-pre-ju'-di- 
eat-ed, a. [Pref. im- = in- = not, and Eng. 
pre'ntdicate (q.v.).] Unprejudiced, impartial, 
unbiassed ; not prepossessed. 

" The solid reason of cue man with imprefttdicafc tip- 
prebensiona"— Broume : Vulgar Errours, hk.i., ch. viL 

* Km pren-a-ble, a. [Impregnable.]^ 

* Im-prop ar a -tion, $. [Pref. im- = in- 
= not, end Eng. preparation (q.v.). | Want or 


lack of preparation ; unpreparednesa ; un- 
readiness. 

*’ It Is our Infidelity, our impreparati-m that makes 
death any other then ad vantage. '— Z/p. Uall s Con- 
tempi. ; Lazarus Dead. 

Im-pre -sa, a. [Ital.] [Impress.] 

Her. : A device, a mott <4 as on a shield, 
&c. ; an impress. 

im pre sar -i 6 , a. [Ital.] One who orga- 
nizes. manages, or conducts a concert or an 
opera company. 

Im pre scrip - ta - ble, a. [Imprescrip- 
tible.] 

Im pre-serip-ti bll’ I-ty, s. [Eng. impre- 
scriptible ; -ity.] The quality or state of being 
imprescriptible. 

Im pre -serip’-ti-ble, a. [Pref. im- = in- = 

not, and Fmg. prescript ible (q.v.); Fr. impre- 
scriptible.] 

1. Not capable of being lost or impaired by 
neglect to use, or by the claims of another 
founded upon prescription (q.v.). 

*’ All feudal privileges were treated tu encr&ttch- 
menta on tho imprescriptible rights of monarchy. 
ffatlam: Middle Ages, ch- 11. 

2. Not derived from or dependent upon ex- 
ternal authority ; self-evidencing : as, the 
imprescriptible laws of reason. 

im pre-serlp'-tl bly, adv. [Eng. impre- 
scriptible); -ly.] In an imprescriptible manner. 

* Im-pre§e f , a. [Ital. impresa. ] An impresa, 
aa impress. 

"An imprem Is it dcvic© 1 b picture with h!s motto 
or word borne i hy noble or learned personages."— 
Camden: Jtemaines. 

Im press' ( 1 ), v.t. [Lat. impresso = a frequent, 
from imprimo (pa. par. impressvs ) — to im- 
press : im- = in- = in, upon, and premo = 
= to press ; Fr. imprinter ; Sp. imprimir.] 

1. To press or stamp in or upon ; to mark by 
pressure ; to make a mark or figure upon by 
pressure. 

" His heart like an agate with your print impressed." 

Shakesp. : Lore's Labour's Lost, il, 1. 

2. To produce by pressure, as a mark or 
figure ; to imprint. 

* 3. To press down. 

“ The conquering chief hi* foot imprest 
On the strong neck of that destructive beast." 

Dryden : Meleager A Atatanta, 200. 

4. To mark, as though impressed by a 
stamp. 

“They are the image of Yus own mind impressed 
on our eoula”— Sharp, vol. vli.. aer. 1. 

5. To affect atrongly ; to make a strong im- 
pression on. 

" More moved hy what impresses the senses than by 
what is addressed to the reason,"— Macaulay : Bid. 
Eng., ch. vi. 

6. To fix deeply; to inculcate; to stamp 
deeply. 

" Hla aspect and his air impressed 
A tronbled memory on my breast." 

Byron : Giaour , 

6. To urge strongly : as, Impress on him the 
necessity of coming. 

* 7. To print, as a book : to imprint. 

Im press' (2), v.t. [Pref. im- — in, and Eng. 
press, v. (q.v.).] 

1. To compel to enter the public service as 
seamen ; to seize, and take into service by 
compulsion. 

"The power of impressing seafaring men for the sea 
service hy the king's commission, lias been a matter of 
some dispute, and submitted to with great reluctance, ‘ 
— Blackstone : Commentaries, hk. i., ch. 13. 

2. To seize, take, or set apart for the public 
service : as, To impress a sum of money, to im- 
press provisions. 

impress gang, s. [Press-oano.] 

Im press ( 1 ), s. [Impress (1 ), i\] 

* 1. The act of marking by pressure ; the act 
of stamping a mark or figure upon. 

2. A mark or stamp made by pressure ; the 
figure or image of anything effected by pres- 
sure; a stamp; an impression. 

3. A mark of distinction; a characteristic 
mark. 

" His mind wiu one which readily took the fmprr-M 
of auy stronger mind."— Macaulay Hist. Eng,, cn. u. 

4. A device ; a motto, as upon a shield, seal, 

&c. 

" About tho horder, In a curious fret. 

Emblems, impresses, hieroglyphics set." 

Drayton ; Bamns' Wars, vi 


im’-press (2), *im presse, *. [Impress 

(2), v.] 

1. The act of impressing or compelling to 
enter the public service as seamen. 

•• Why such i m//ress of shipwrights, whose nor© t*sk 
Does uot divide the Sunday from the week." 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, L L 

2. That which is impressed, seized, or set 
apart for the public service. 

* Im press-I-biT-I-ty, s. [Eng. impressible ; 
-Uy.\ ‘I lie quality or state of being impres- 
sible ; susceptibility. 

* Im press-I-blo, a. [Eng. impress; -able.") 
Capable of being impressed ; yielding to pres- 
sure ; readily taking an impress ion ; suscepti- 
ble ; auaceptive. 

* Im- press'-l-bly, adv. [Eng. impressible) ; 
•ly.] In an impressible manner. 

im press’-ion (ss as ah), a. [Lab impressto , 
from impressus , pa. par. of imprimo— to impress 
(q.v.); Fr. impression ; Sp impresion; ItaL 
impressione.] 

L Ordinary Language ; 

1. The act of impressing or pressing ona 
body upon another ; the act of impressing or 
stamping any thing. 

2. The state of being impressed, stamped, 
or marked. 

3. That which is impressed, stamped, or 
marked ; a mark made by pressure or stamp- 
ing ; a stamp ; an impress. 

•’ If ltbe*r 

Th« stamp s.ud clear impression of good sense. 

And b« uot cosily." Cowpcr: Task, vt S53L 

4. A copy taken by pressure from type, an 
engraved plate, &c. 

5. All the copies of e work taken at one 
time ; an edition. 

*6. A form ; figure ; shape ; appearance. 

"Which likoa waxen next the fire 

Bears no impression of the thing it was." 

Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona , IL 4. 

7. Effect or influence on the organs of sense, 
caused by contact with an external object; 
the idea or memory of the object as perceived 
end remembered; aa image fixed in the mind. 

8. An effect produced upon the mind, con- 
science, feelings, &c. 

” For never wus there a mind on which both services 
and injuries left such faint and transitory impret- 
tioru.”—Macauhiy : Bist. Eng., ch. H. 

9. An indistinct notion, remembrance, or 
belief. 

* 10. The effect of an attack or influence ex- 
cited from without. 

“ Such a defeat . . . may surely endure a comparison 
with any of the hmvest impressions iu ancient timea." 
— Wotton. [Todd.) 

11. Power or influence caused to operate; 
efficacious agency, operation, or influence. 

“ Universal gravitation is above all mechanism, and 

S roceeds from a divine energy and impression."— 
entley : Boyle Lectures. 

* 12. Impressiveness; emphasis. {Milton.) 
IL Technically: 

1. Print. : The pressure applied to a sheet 
in the press. Also the appearance of the 
sheet, front or back, when it is taken from the 

press. 

2. Painting : 

(1) The first coat or ground colour, laid on 
to receive the other coloars. 

(2) The single coat of colour laid upon a 
wall or wainscot of an apartment for ornament, 
or upon timber to protect it from moisture, or 
upon metals to protect them from rust. 

* im press’-ion-a^bfl-I'ty (ss as sh), s. 

[Eng. impressionable ; -ity ] The quality or 
state of being impressionable ; susceptibility 
of impression. 

im press -ion-a-ble (ss as sh), n. [Eng. 

impression ; -able.] Susceptible of or liable to 
impression ; easily impressed ; impressible. 

Im-press -ion-a-ble-ness (ss as sh), a. 

[Eng. impressionable; -ness.] Impression- 
ability (q.v.). 

im press'-ion ism (ss as sh), s. The 
doctrines and methods of the impressionists. 

im press'- ion-ist (ss as sli), 8. A writer 
or a painter who aims at reproducing the 
immediate impressions made upon him by 
natural objects. 
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* Im-press'-lon-lcss (as as ah), a. [Eng. 
impression ; -less.] Having the quality of not 
being impressed or affected ; not impression* 
able. 

im-press'-xve, a. [As if from a Latin impres • 
ttivus, from impressus. [Imphess.] Fr. im- 
prtssif; I tal. impressivo ; Sp. imjirt'sivo.) 

1. Having the quality or power to impress ; 
making or tending to make animpression ; im- 
pressing the mind; exciting or tending to excite 
sensibility. 

“ Hlsown manner of reciting vema, which was won- 
derfully lr-prettix'e."— Murphy : Life of Dr. Johnson. 

* 2. Capable of being impressed ; auaeept- 
Ible, impressionable. 

•« With euch brave rapture* from her won!* that rise. 
She made a breach In his impressive breast, '* 

Drayton ' Barons’ War*, 111. 

Im-prcss ive-ly, adv. [Eng. impressive; 
-ly.\ In an impressive manner ; forcibly, 
strikingly.] 

im press ive-ness, s. [Eng. impressive ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of beiag im- 
pressive. 

"Our thoughts of It have much more of vivacity 
and impnssiveneu.”— Paley, aer. 4. 

Im press -ment, s. [Eng. impress (2), v. ; 
-ment.] The act of impressing; the state of 
being impressed ; the aet of seizing for public 
service ; compulsory service. 

“The great scandal of our naval service— impress- 
ment— died a protracted death."— J. B. Burton : Reign 
of Queen .4n»ie, ii. 29. 

The first known Commission for impress- 
ment was in 1355. In December, 1041, the 
English Parliament declared it illegal to press 
men either for the land or the sea service. 
Nevertheless the seizing of seamen for the 
navy continued through all the wars arising 
out of the French Revolution. It had become 
obsolete before the Crimean War. 

* im-press'-or, s. [Eng, impress ; -or.] One 
who or that which impresses. 

•• Fancy la the receiver and impressor." — Boyle : 
Works, vi. 333. 

* im pressure (pressure as presh'-ur), s. 

[Eng. impress; - nre.\ A mark made by pres- 
sure ; an impression, an indentation, a dent. 

“ By Jove multipatent 

Thou nhould’st not bear from me a Greekish member 
Wherein my sword bad not impressure made 
Of our rank fend * Shakesp. : Troil. & Crcu., iv, 6. 

im prest, s. [Mid. Eng. in presto = in ready 
money ; Lat. prevsta = at hand, ready.] Money 
advanced; a loan, an advance, a kind of ear- 
nest-money. 

* Imprest-money, s. Money paid on 
enlisting soldiers. 

imprest-office, s. A department of the 
Admiralty which attends to the business of 
advancing moneys or loans to paymasters and 
olher officers. 

Imprest', v.t. [Imprest, $.] To advance on 
loan. 

* Im-prev a len^e, * im preW-a-len^y, 

a. [Pref. im- — in- = not, and Eng. prevalence 
(q.v.).] A want or lack of superior or pre- 
vailing power ; incapability of prevailing ; in- 
efficacy. 

“ The Impotence and bnprevalency of them all."— 
Bale : Remains, p. 276. 

* im-pre-var’ ic-a^ble, a. [Pref. im- — in- 

=£ not, and Eug. prevaricable (q.v.).] Not to 
be departed from. 

“An imprcvarlcabl* law with all bodies —Digby : 
Man's Soul, cb. viii. 

*im pre-vcnt-a-bil'-l-ty, s . [Eng. impre- 
venlable ; -ity.] The quality or state of not 
being preventable. 

*im pre-vent'-a-ble, a. [Pref. im- = in* 
= not, and Eng. preventable (q.v.).] Not pro 
veil table ; incapable of being prevented ; in- 
evitable. 

im pri ma tur,, s. [Lat. = let it be printed.] 
L A licence to print a book granted by the 
censor or licenser in those countries where the 
ceasorship of the press is atill kept up. 

“As if H letter’d dunce had said “Tis Tight,' 

And imprimatur usher’d it to light." 

young : Satire vll, 

2. A mark of approval or recommendation 
generally. 

* im-prim’-er-y, s. [Fr. imprimerie; from 
imprinter = to imprint, to print.] 


1. A prlut, an iiopreaaion. 

2. A printing-house. 

3. The art of printing. 

* im priming, s. [Lat. im- = In, and primus 
— the first.) A begiuuing ; a first action, mo- 
tion, or effect. 

There were both their (tpringinsra and imprintings, 
as I may call them/’— Wotton : Reltguiw, p. 164. 

lm-pri'-mis, adv. [Lat. from im- = in, and 
primus =■ the first.] In the first place, firatly. 



im' print, a. [Imprint, v.] That which is 
imprinted or impressed : an impress; that 
which is printed on the title-page of a book ; 
specif., the name of the printer or publisher 
of a book, together with the place, aud, fre- 
quently, the date of publication. 

" Issuing an address to the electors of Northampton 
without the printers imprint."— Pall Mall Gazette, 
Feb. 28, 1884. 


Im-prmt r , t ? .f. <fc f. [Pref. im- = in- — on, 
and Eng. priuf (q.v.); O. Fr. empreindre; pa. 
par. empreint ; 8p. emprentar ; Ital. imprentare. ] 

A. Transitive : 


1. To impress; to mark by pressure; to 
stamp. 

** The shape of her most dainty foot 
Imprinted there I found.'' 

Drayton: Quest of Cynthia. 


2. To impresa ; to atamp deeply. 


Nature imprints upon whate'er we see, 

That bna a heart and life In it. Be free." 

Cow per : Charity , 169. 


3. To stamp as letters or words on paper, 
&c., by means of type, plates, Ac.; to print. 

4. To fix indelibly or deeply ; to impress on 
tbe mind, memory, &c. 

■* There are truths imprinted on the soul which It 
perceives or understands not."— Locke : Buman V ri- 
der standing, Lk. i., ch. U. 

* B. Intrans, : To print. 

“This Is the science of imprinting, and the craft of 
making paper Sir T. More : Utopia, bk. ii., cb. vi. 

K Things are impressed on the mind so as 
to produce a conviction ; they are imprinted 
on the mind so as to produce recollection. 
Engrave, from grave and graben to dig, ex- 
presses more in the proper sense than either, 
and tbe same in its moral application. (Crafcb : 
Eng. Synon.) 


im pris on, v.t. [Fr. emprisonner .] 

1. To put into or confine in a prison or jail ; 
to arrest and detain in enstody. 

" The king toke this GyfTray and imprisoned him." 

Robert of Gloucester, p. 464. 

2. To confine, restrain, or deprive of liberty 
in any way. 

" Nine years imprison’d in those towers ye lay." 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad xvili. 335. 

im-pris'-on-er, s. [Eng. imprison ; -er.] One 
who imprisons another. 


frn-prig'-on-ment, 8. [Fr. emprisonnement , 
from gwiprisonuer.] 

1. The act of imprisoning or confining in a 
prisou or jail. 

2. The state of being imprisoned ; confine- 
ment ia a prison ; restraint of liberty. 

" [He] was condemned to perpetual imprisonment ." 

—Burke : Speech at Bristol. 


«[[ For the difference between imprisonment 
and confinement, aee Confinement. 

False imprisonment : (See extract). 


“To constitute the injury of imprisonment 

there are two points requisite ; 1. The detention of the 
person: and. 2. The unlawfulness of such detention. 
Every confinement of the person is an imprisonment, 
whether it be In a common prisou, or in a private 
house, or even by forcibly detaining one In tbe public 
streets. Unlawful or false imprisonment consists In 
such confinement or detention without sufficient au- 
thority The remedy is of two sorts : the one remov- 
ing the injury ; the other, making satisfaction lor it. 
And the means of removing the actual injury is by 
writ of habeas corpus,"— Blackstone : Comment., bk. 


liL, ch. 5. 


lm-prob-a-bil -l-ty, s. [Pref. im- = in- = 
not, and Eng. probability (q.v.).] 

1. The quality or state of being improbable ; 
unlikelihood. 

“There are degrees herein . . . quit© down to iui- 
probabildy and unlikeliness. ’’— Locke: Burrum Under - 
standing, bk. Iv., ch. xv. 

2. That which is improbable or unlikely; an 
improbable event, result, Ac. 

“It Is the praise of omnipotencle toworkebyim- 
probtxbiUties.”~-Bp. Ball Contemp . ; Waters of Marah. 


im prob-a-ble, a. [Fr.. from Lat improba- 
bilis : im- "= in- = not, and probabilis = pro- 


bable; probo =. to prove; 8p. improbable ; ItaL 
improbabitc.] Not probable ; not likely to be 
true ; unlikely ; not to be expected naturally 
or imder ordinary circumstances. 

M Events, improbable and strange »* those, 

Which only a parental tnlud furese<M. 

A public school shall briug to puss with ease. 

Cowper : Tirocinium, 170. 

tim-prob'-a-ble ness, s. [Eng .improbable; 
- 71 CSS.J The* quality or state of being impro- 
bable ; improbability. 

Im prob'-a-bly, afiv. [Eng. improbable) ; 
ly .] In an improbable manner or degree ; 
without or beyond probability or likelihood. 

“A few years more may. not improbably, leave him 
without cue luluiirer.’’ — Hurd: On the Prophecies. 
(Api»endlx.) 

* Im'-pro bate, v.t. [Lat. imprdbatus, pa. par, 
of improbo — to disapprove, to condemn : im- 
= in- = not, and jerobo — to approve.] Not to 
approve ; to disapprove of ; to disallow. 

im pro ba'-tlon, s. [Lat. improbatio, from 
improbatus , pa. par. of improbo; Fr. impreca- 
tion.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : The act of disapproving ; 
disapprobation. 

2. Scots Law: The proving of falsehood or 
forgery ; an action, brought for the purpose of 
having some instrument declared to be false 
or forged. 

Im - prob - a - tor - y, a. [Eng. improbade); 
-ory.) 

Scots Law: Containing or tending to disap- 
proval or disapprobation ; tending to disprove. 
It ia the opposite to approbatory. 

* Im prob’-x-ty, s . [Lat. improbitas, from 
im- — in- = not, and probitas = goodness ; pro- 
bus = good; Fr. improbite; Sp. improbidad; 
Ital. impro&ffd.] A ivant or lack of probity, 
integrity, or rectitude of principle ; dishonesty ; 
dishonourable aeaa. 

“He WM never taken notice of to h»vo any secret 
alloy of improbity."— Clarendon: Religion A Policy. 
ch. vl. 


* lm-pro-du^ed, a. [Pref. im- — in- — not, 
and Eng. produced (q.v.).] Not produced. 

* im-pro-fi -clen5e, * Im-pro-fl'-cien- 
^y (ci aa sh), s. [Pref. im- = ta- = not, 
and Eng. proficience, proficiency^, v.).] A want 
or lack of proficiency. 

“ The excellency of the Ministry, since waited on by 
such an improftciency. increases my presaging fears." — 
Boyle : ll'orfc*. L 35. 

* Im-prof -It-a-ble, * lm-prof-yt-a-ble, 

a. [Pref. im- = in- — not, and Eng. profitar- 
ble (q.v.).] Not profitable ; unprofitable. 

“Perceynynge the imprvfy table weedes appertng 
whlcli wyll annoy his corne or herbes.”— Xir 7. Bigot : 
The Govemovr, bk. L, cb. xxiii. 

* Im pro-grcs'-Sive, a. [Pref. im- = in- - 

not, and Eng. progressive (q.v.).] Not pro- 
gressive ; not progressing. 

* Im-pro-gres'-sive-ly, adv. TEng. impro- 
gressive ; -ly.] In an im progressive manner; 
not progressively. 

* im pro lif ic, a. [Pref. im- = in- = not, 
and Eng. prolific (q.v.).] Not prolific; not 
fruitful; unproductive. 

* Im-pro-lif -i- cate, v.t. [Pref. im- = in, 
and Lat. prolifico = to make prolific (q.v.).] 
To impregnate, to fecundate ; to make prolific. 

"This may be a means to improliflcate the seed." — 
Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. vii, ch xvL 

* im -prompt', a. [Pref. im- — in- = not, and 
Eng. prompf (q.v.).] Not ready ; unready, 
unprepared. 

“ go xmprompt, so ill-prepared to stand the shock.* 
—Sterne ; Tristram Shandy, i. 219. 

im promp tu, adv., a., 5: s. [Fr., from Lat. 
in promptu — *in readiness.] 

A. As adv. : Off-band ; without previous 
study. 

B. As adj. : Done or said off-haod or with- 
out previous study ; off-baad, extempore. 

C. As subst . : A piece made off-hand or ex- 
tempore ; an extemporaneous composition. 

* Im-promp -tu 1st, s. [Eng. impromptu, a. ; 
-isf.] One who* produces on the spur of the 
moment; an improviser. 

"Theodcre Hook, the wittiest man of his day. waa 
a mo«t prolific impromptuist."— Chambers's Journal . 
xxx. 742. 


boll, b6^-; poilt, j6^1; cat, 9 eU, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, ^Cenophon, exist. =ing. 
-dan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -gion = zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious = shus, -ble, -die, Ac. - b^l, d?L 
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improper— improvisate 


Km -prop' er, a. [Fr. imprapre, from Lat. m- 
proprius; I t al . improprio ; Sp. imprapia.] 
{Proper. ] 

* 1. Not peculiar or proper to an Individual ; 
general, common. 

2. Not proper ; not well adapted or suited 
to tho circumstances, design, or end ; uusuit- 
mbla, unfit : as, an improper medicine. 

3. Unbecoming, indecent : aa, an improper 
speech, improper conduct. 

"And did him service 

Improper for a slave." Shaketp.*: Lear, v. 3. 

4. Not just, not correct, not accurate, erro- 
neous. 

" He disappeared, was rarify’d : 

For ’tls improper speech to say he died : 

He wa* exhal'd." Dryden. {Todd.) 

Improper feuds, s . pi 

Law: Derivative feuds, as for example those 
which were originally sold to the feudatory 
for a price. 

improper-fraction, s. [Fraction, II. 1 .) 

* im prop -er-a’-t ion, s. [Lat. improperatus y 
pa. par. of imprapero — to taunt, to upbraid.] 
Yituperatioa, abuse, reproacli ; a taunt. 

"Omitting these im pro pe ration* and terms of scur- 
rility."— Browne. (Webster.) 

Im-prop'-er-ly, adv. [Eng. improper ; -ly.] 

1. In an improper, unfit, or unsuitable 
manner; not fitly, not suitably, not properly. 

"It Is not lest yon should censure me Improperly, 
hut lest you should form Improper opinions on roat- 
ter* of some inonieut."— Burke : Speech of Bristol. 

2. In an unbecoming or indecent manner. 

3. Not justly, accurately, or correctly ; in- 
correctly. 

"As some, improperly enough, call It a tender con- 
science."— South : Sermostt, vol. lli., ser. 5. 

* im prop -er-ty, s. [Impropriety.] 

* im-pro-pi -tlOUS, a. [Pref. im- = in- = 
not, and Eng. propitious (q.v.).] Not propi- 
tious ; unpropitious, unfavourable. 

“ I am sorry to hear in the mean 'time that your 
dreams were impropitiou*.”— Wot ton : Remain*, p. 574. 

* im pro-por'-tlon-a-ble, a. [Pref. im - - 
in- — not, and Eog. proportionable (q.v.).] Not 
proportionabla. 

" If 1 had thought a creature of her Brmmetry could 
have dared so im)rroportionable nnd abrupt a digres- 
sion."— Ben Jonson : Cynthia* Revel*, i. 1 

* im pro por tion-ate, a. [Pref. im- - 
in- = not. and Eng. proportionate (q.v.).] Not 
proportionate ; not in proportion. 

" The cavity Is impropordonate to the head."— 
5m»r& : On Old Aye, p. 59 

Im pro pri-ate, v.t. & l [Lat. pref. im- = 
in, and propriatus , pa. par. of praprxo = to 
appropriate (q.v.).] 

A. Transitive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : To convert to one’s own or 
to private use ; to take to one’s self; to appro- 
priate. 

" Dnvropriallng the Spirit of God to themselves."— 
Milton Anivnad. upon Remonstrant" * Defence. 

2. Eccles. Law: To place the revenues, 
profits, care, and charge of, into the hands of 
a layman ; to vest in a layman or corporation. 

" Other religious houses *ud rectories that were im- 
propriated.'"— Burnet : Ui*t. Reform., vol. 1.. hk. i. 

B. Intrans. .* To act as or become an impro- 
priator. 

Im pro-pri-ate,a. [Impropriate, v.] Placed 
or vested in the hands of a layman ; impro- 
priated. 

Im-pro-prl-a'-tion, s. [Impropriate.] 

* 1. The act of impropriating or appropriat- 
ing to oneself. 

2. The act of putting an ecclesiastical bene- 
fice in the hands of a layman ; the act of em- 
ploying the revenues of a church for a lay- 
man’s use. When, after the suppression of 
abbeys in 1539, Henry VIII. gave their reve- 
nues to bis courtiers, the latter were termed 
impropriators. According to Ilaydn (ed. 1878), 
tlieir successors are 7,597 in number. 

"An im)>roxrriation In properly so called when the 
church laud is in the hands of a layman ." — Ayliffe 
' Parcrgon. 

3. That which ia impropriated, as eccle- 
siastical property. 

’’ All the impropriation* might easily have been pur- 
chased lu those days."— Melton : Life of Bishop Bull. 

Im pro' pri a-tor, s. [Eng. imprapriat(e) ; 
-or.] One who impropriates ; specifically, a 
layman who has possession of the lands of the 


church or an ecclesiastical benefice ; one who 
holds an impropriation. 

" If some rich impropriator* could be prevailed upon 
to re*tore to the Church some part of her revenues.' — 
/frlton : Life of Bp. Bull. 

* im pro pri-a-trix, s. [Formed by analogy 
from Impropriate (q.v.).J A female impro- 
priator. 

im pro pri'-e-ty, s. [Pref. im- = in- = not, 
and Eng. propriety (q.v.).] 

1. The quality or state of being improper ; 
a want or lack of propriety, suitableness, or 
fitness in regard to time, place, circumstances, 
Ac. 

2. That which is improper; an improper, 
unsuitable, or unbecoming act, expression, Ac. 

"Deformed with all the improprieties which Igno- 
rance and neglect could accumulate upon him."— 
Johnson Preface to Shaktpere. 

* Im pros per -i ty, s. [Prof, im- = in- = 

not, aod Eng. prosperity (q.v.).] A want or 
lack of prosperity, good fortune, or success. 

"The prosperity or im)/rotperi(y of a man, or hi* 
fate here, does cot entirely depeud uik>u his own pru- 
dence or Imprudence."— Jortin : Rem. on Eccle*. Hist. 

* im pros per ous, a. [Pref. im- = tn-~ 
not, and Eng. prosperous (q.v.).] Not pros- 
perous, fortunate, or successful ; unfortunate. 

"Since tho improtperou* voyage we begun * 

Dryden : Virgil ; *£neid v. 315. 

* im-pros per ous-ly, adv. [Pref. im- = 
in- = not, and Eng. prosperously (q.v,).] Not 
prosperously ; unsuccessfully, unfortunately. 
( Drayton : Legend of Matilda the Fair.) 

* im- pros' -per ~ ous- ness, t. [Eng. im- 

prosperous; -ness.] The quality or state of 
beiag improsperous ; want of prosperity or 
success ; ill-success. 

"The imvronperoutneu ... of a whole kingdom 
should be imputable to one such aln ."—Hammond : 
Work*, iv. 614. 

t lm-prov-a-bll l ty, «. [Eng. improvable ; 
-iri/.j Tha quality or state of being improva- 
ble ; capability of being improved, or of being 
used to advantage. 

im prov'-a-ble, a. [Eng. imprmif); -abZ«r.J 

1. That may or can be improved; capable 
of being improved ; susceptible or admitting 
of improvement or amelioration ; that can be 
made better or advanced in good qualities. 

"The peculiar gift of improvable reason."— Archbp, 
Sumner : Record* of Creation {ed. 1816 ), voL IL, ch. ii. 

2. Capable of being used to advantage, or 
for the increase of something valuable. 

* im-proy-a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. improva- 
ble; -ness.] *The quality or state of being im- 
provable ; improvability. 

"The RomUh doctrines of the improva bleneu of 
Attrition into contrition."— Hammond ; Work*, L 479. 


* Im-prov'-a-bly, adv . [Eng. improvable); 
-ly.] In an improvable manner ; in a manner 
admitting of improvement. 


im prove' (1), v.t. & i. [Pref. im- = in, and 
Eug. prove (q.v.).]. 

A. Transitive: 


1. To make better; to increase tbe value, 
worth, goodness, or power of. 

"If time improve our wit-, as well as wine." 

Pope : Satire t, Y. 49. 

2. To use or employ to advantage or good 
purpose ; to turn to profitable account ; to 
take advantage of ; to utilize. 


" I learn from her flight. 

Had I skill to improve it, a lesson of love." 

Cowper : The Swallow. 


* 3. To increase, to augment, to add to ; 
said of something bad. 


" This confusion was shortly improved by the Hunns 
and the Vaudals, who overran all Italy ." — Clarendon : 
Religion & Policy, ch. il. 


B. Intransitive : 


1. To grow or become better in value, 
worth, goodness, Ac. ; to advance in goodness 
or value. 


2. To become better in health ; to recover 
from illness ; to regain health or strength ; to 
ameud. 


3. To increase, to rise, to be enhanced : as, 
Prices improve. 

To improve on or upon : To make addi- 
tiona or improvements on, so as to hring nearer 
to perfection. 


* im prove' (2), v.t. [Pref. im - - in- = not, 
and Eng. prove (q.v,).] To disprove ; to prove 
false ; to refute. ( Tyndall : li'orkes, p. 340.) 


* Im prove' (3), v.t. [Fr. improuver, from 
Lat. improbn, from im- — in - *= not, and probe 
= to prove, to approve.] To censure, to blame, 
to reprove, to impeach. 

" Jt i* maruell but here be aomewhat that they in- 
proue, lor their mynd 1* »o Intoxicate that there it 
nothing, hut they wiU uoteltwtth * black* coal** — 
Pryth ; Work**, p. 77. 

Im-prove' rnent, S. [Eng. improve; -ment. | 

1. The act of improving or making better; 
tbe act of advancing or raising in value, worth, 
gondneaa, &c. 

"The improvement of the ground la the most natural 
obtaining of riches."— Bacon : Euayt ; Of Riche*. 

2. The act of using or employing to advan- 
tage; tha act of turning to good purpose or 
account ; profitable use or employment. 

3. The atatc of being improved or made 
better ; advancement in value, worth, good- 
ness, knowledge, &c. ; profitable use or em- 
ployment. 

" Exercise Is the chief source of improvement Id All 
our fAculties."— Blair, vol. I,, lect. 2. 

4. Progress, growth, increase. 

"How Impossible It was f«.r thAt body ol men to 
compose the distempers of tliAt age. or prevent tb* 
imjrrorement of them."— Clarendon : Religion * Policy. 
ch. vlL 

5. That which improvea or increases tha 
value, worth, goodness. Ac. of ; that which ia 
added, or done to anything in order to improva 
it; that by which anything is advanced in 
value or excellence ; a beneficial or valuable 
addition. 

"The parts of Slnon, Camilla, and some lew other*, 
are improvements on the Greek poet.”— AddUon: 
Spectator, S o. 273. 

Im prov'-cr, s. [Eng. improv(e); -er.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: One who or that which Im- 
proves o t makes better. 

" Eminent improver* of any art may be allowed for 
tbe colnventors thereof. Putter: Worthies ; General , 
ch. xll. 

2. Dress. : A learner in dressmaking. 

* im -pro-vrd' ed, a. [Pref. im- - in- = not, 
and Eng. provided ; Lat. improvisus.] 

1. Unforeseen, unexpected ; unprovided 
against. 

" To work new woe and im provided *cath." 

Spenser: P. G-, I. xiL 54. 

2. Unprepared, unready. 

"He was not to hope for any aide from Maximilian, 
for that hee was altogether improuided."— Bacon r 
Henry VII., p. 109. 

un-proV-i den 5 e, *. [Pref. im- = in-~ 
not, and Eng. providence (q.v.).] Tbe quality 
of being improvident ; want of foresight or 
forethought ; want of thrift. 

im prov -l-dent, a. [Pref. inv = in- = not, 
and Eng. provident (q.v?).] 

1. Not provident; wanting in foresight or 
forethought ; neglecting to make provision for 
future exigencies ; careless for the future ; 
thriftless. {Drayton: Robt. Duke of Normandy.) 

2. Careless, heedless ; not circumspect. 

** Improvident soldier* 1 had yonr watch been good. 
This sudden mischief uever coaid have fallen." 

Shake* p. : 1 Henry VI., IL 1. 

* lm-prov-I-dSn'-tlal-ly (tl as sh), adv. 

[Pref. im- — in- = not* and Eng. providential; 
-ly.] Improvidently. 

im pro v'- 1 - dent -ly, adv. [Eng. improvi- 
dent; -ly ] In an improvident manner; with- 
out foresight or forethought. 

" Improvidently rash." Drayton : Poly-Olblon, a 12. 

im proV-ing, pr. par., a., A s. [Improve.] 

A. pr. par. ; (See the verb). 

B. As adj . ; Making or tending to maka 
better in value, worth, goodness, Ac. ; be- 
coming or growing bettor. 

C. As subst. : The same as Improvement 
( q.v.). 

improving-lease, s. 

Scats Law : A lease granted for more than 
the ordinary duration to a tenant with a view 
to encourage him to make improvements on 
the farm ia the hope of himself benefiting by 
them, when, from neglect or exhaustion of tha 
soil, it would require great outlay and labour 
to prepare it for successful cultivation. 

lm-prov'-Iiig-ljr, adv. [Eog. improving ; 
-Zy.] In an improving manner; so aa to im- 
prove. 

+ lm-prov'-iS-ate, a. [ItaL improvisato, pa. 
par. of improrisare.] Uapremeditated, im- 


late, fdt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who. son; mute, ciib, eiire, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. 00, 00 = e ; ey = a; qu — kw. 
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promptu; (lone, made, or said; impromptu 
or extempore. 

Invprov'-I-sate, v.t. & i. pMPnoviaATE, oj 

A, Trans. : To compose, recite, or sing im- 
promptu ; to improvise. 

B. Intrans. : To improvise ; to apeak, re- 
cite, or aing extemporaneously, 

Im pr 5 v I ^n'-tlon, s. [Fr.] 

1. Tha act or art of doing anything extem- 
poraneously ; the act or art of composing, 
reciting, or singing verses impromptu. 

'‘The talent of / mjrroiHzaflon . whtch In found even 
Among the lowest of the people."— Scott : Don Roderick, 
(Noted 

2. That which Is improvised or extempo- 
raneous ; an impromptu. (G. Eliot: Middle • 
march , eh. xx.) 

* Im proviso, tize, v.t, k i . [Eng. impro- 
visat(c); -ize.) To improvisate ; to improvise. 

Im prSv'-I-f a-tor, or Im-pro-vi^'-a-tor, 

s. [Eug. improvisat(c) ; -or.] One who com- 
poses, sings, or recites verses extemporane- 
ously ; an improviser. 

Im-pro-vi^-a-tor'-e, s. [Improvvjsatore.] 

Im-pro-vi^'-a-tor-y, Im-pro-vif-a-tor - 
l -al, a. [Eng. improvisat{e ) ; -on/, -aria/.] 
Of or pertaining to improvisation or extempo- 
raneous composition, reciting or aiuging of 
verses. 

Im pro-vi^-a-tri'-c© (c aa 5 h),s. (Improv- 

VISATRICE.] 

Im’ pro-vi^e (or i as l), v.t. & i. (Fr. impro- 
viser, from Ital. improwisare = to sing extern- 
pore verses, from improviso = unexpected, un- 
provided for, from Lat. impro visus = u n far- 
seen : im- — ia- = not, and provisus, pa. par. 
of provideo = to foresee.] [Provide.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To improvisate ; tocorapose, recite, orsing 
extemporaneously. 

2. To do, form, or make up on the spur of 
the moment, or for a special purpose or occa- 
sion ; to extern] lorize. 

B. Intrans. : To compose, recite, or sing 
verses extemporaneously orim promptu: hence, 
to do anything off-hand, or oq the spur of tha 
moment. 

Im'-pro-vi^-er (or £ as I), s. [Eng. imjrro- 
vis(e): -er.J Ooe who improvises ; an improvi- 
sator. 

* Im pro vi'-^ion, s. [Pref. im- — in- = not, 
aod Eng. provision (q.v.).] Want or lack of 
foreaigbt or forethought ; improvidence. 

“Her improvisinn would he justly accusable." — 
Browne : Vulgar Errourt, bk. iiL, ch. lL 

* Im-provi-so, a. [Ital., from Lat. impro- 
visus.] [iMPnovisE.] Not prepared or medi- 
tated beforehand ; impromptu ; extemporane- 
ous. 

Im prov vi^-a-tor'-c (pL Improv- vis- 
a-tor’- £),S. [Ital. ; Fr. mprcunsafeurO One 
who improvises ; a versifier, who can, without 
preparation, compose verses upou any given 
subject. (Byron : Beppo , xxxiii.) 

Im -prov- vi^-a-tri’-ce, im-pro-vi^a- 
tri'-ce (c as 9I1), 5. [ItaL improvvisatrice ; 
Fr. improvisatrice.) A female ioiprovvisatore ; 
aa extempore poetess. 

Im-pru'-den^e, s . [Fr., from Lat. impru- 

dentia, from imprudens = imprudent (q.v.): 
Sp. imprudencia; Ital. imprudema.) 

1. The quality or state of being imprudent ; 
want or lack of prudence ; indiscretion ; want 
of cautioo, foresight, or circumspection ;heed- 
lessness ; carelessness. 

“Thii serenity wa» Interrupted, perhap* by Us own 
tmprudence." — Mickle Life qf Camoens. 

2. Aq imprudent act or course of action. 

tm pru’-dent, a. [Fr., from Lst. imprudens 
= uot prudent ; ItaL & Sp. imprudente.] Not 
prudent ; wanting in prudence, foresight, cir- 
cumspection, or discretion ; iodiscreet; in- 
judicious ; ill-advised ; rash. 

“ Nature pulling At thine heart. 
Condemns the uo fatherly, the imprudent part." 

Cowper: Tirocinium, 868. 

Ita-pru'-dcnt-ljr, adv. [Eng. imprudent ; - ly .] 
In an imprudent manner; indiscreetly ; in- 
judiciously. (Hall: Henry VI., ao. 39.) 


* im pa ber at, [Lat, iTjumfresigenit. Im- 
puberis): im - ’ in - = not, and pubes, pxther =» 
of age.] Not having reucliod the age of pu- 
berty. 

" im pu'-ber- ty, s. [Pref. im- — in - =not, 
and Eng. puberty (q.v.).] The state of not 
having reached the age of puberty ; a waot of 
the age ut which the contract of marriage may 
be legally entered into. (Haley: Moral Vhil- 
osophy , bk. iii., ch. vii.) 

Im-pu-don 9 ©, *im' pu-dpn- 5 ^ s. [Fr., 

from Lat. impudentia , from impuxlens = im- 
pudence ; Ital. impudmza ; Sp. impudencia.] 
The quality or state of being impudent ; shame- 
lessness ; impertinence ; assurauce ; forward- 
ness ; want of modesty. 

“An outward show of levity, profusion. Improvi- 
dence, and eccentric impudence. — Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. vL 

IF Like one’s impudence: Impudent conduct, 
aueli as loight be expected from cue. 

Im'-pu-dcnt, a. [Fr., from Lat. impudens: 
im- == in- = not, and pudens = modest, 
ashamed; Ital. k Sp. imjmdente.) Wanting in 
shame or modesty ; shameless ; immodest ; 
impertinent ; bold-faced ; full of assurance, 

" Canl* (saleth Donate) la a worde that rnenne v*« to 
obiecte vnto suche as Ixs impudent Aud shameless© 
felows.” — Cdat : Flqwres, to. 80. 

im-pu 4enMy, adv. [Eng. impudent; -ly.] 
In ao iinpudent manner; without shame or 
modesty ; shamelessly ; insolently. 

” Publishing bo impudently such manifest vn- 
truthes ." — Hackluyt t Voyages, ill. 686. 

* im-pu-di 9 '-I-ty,$. [Lat. impudicit ia, from 
impudicus =. immodest: im - = in- = not, and 
pudicus modest.] Immodesty ; shameless- 
ness. 

" That usual pride, levity, or impudicity, which they 
observed or suspected In many.”— Zip. Taylor . 

Im-pugn' (g aileot), Mm pugne, v.t. [Fr. 
impugner, from Lat. impugno = to tightngaiust : 
-iTO- = in- = in, oo, and pugno = to fight.] 

1. To attack in argument ; to call in ques- 
tion ; to assail ; to contradict ; to gainsay. 

“To them with Arguments from thence."— 

Boyle ; Works, vL 71 L 

* 2. To oppose ; to go against. 

“In such rule, that the Venetian law 
Cannot impugn yuu.” 

tihakesp. : Merchant of Venice, lv. 1. 

* im-pugn'-a-tale (g silent), o. [Eng. m- 
pugn ; -able.) That may or eao be impugned, 
gainsaid, or called in questioo. 

* lm-pug-na'-tion, s. [Lat. impugnatio, from 
impugno — to fight against; O. Fr. impugna - 
tion ; Sp. impngnacion ; Ital. impugnazione.] 
The act of impngoing oro])posing ; opposition. 

“The impugnalion of Chrlates reale presence In the 
sacrament©."— Up. Gardner: Tranrubstantiation, to. 
107. 

* Im-pugne, v.t. [Impugn.] 

im-pugn -er(g silent), s. [Eng. impugn; - er .] 
One who impugns, opposes, or contiadiets ; 
an opponeot. 

“Some papists, impugners of the king’s authority," 
— Strype • Memorials (an. 1538). 

* im-pugn-ment (g silent), s . [Eng. impugn : 
-ment.] The aet of impugn iug ; the state of 
being impugned. 

* Im-pu’-is san 9 ©, s. [Fr., from im- = in- 

= not, and jjuissauer = power.] Want or lack 
of power ; impotence, weakness, feebleness, 
inability. 

“I felt myself 

So safe In impti/wanoe and despair.” 

E. B. Browning : Aurora Leigh, I*. 

* im-pu'-is-9ant, a. [Fr., from im- = in- = 
not, and puissant = powerfnl.] Wanting or 
without power or strength ; impotent, weak, 
feeble. 

“So empty on offer of so impuisxant a service."— 
Bacon : To Lord Treasurer Burghley. 

Im' pulse, s. [Lat., from, nnd of the same 
form as impulsus, p;t. par. of impello — to im- 
pel, to drive.] [Impel.] 

1. The act of impelling cr causing to move 
by communication of force. 

“ Between every impttlse of the object and every mo- 
tion of the hand, an entire perception and volition 
must intervene."— Search : Light of Sature, voL L, 
pt. i„ ch. 1L 

2. Force eonununicated ; the effert produced 
by an impellent or communicated force. 

3. Influence acting upoo tbe mind, especially 
suddenly or momentarily ; a sudden thought, 


idea, or determination : as, To act under th* 
impulse of the moment. 

*4. Instigation, urging, Incitement. (Inthta 
example the accent is on the second syllable.) 

" Menu time, by Jove’s itnjndse, Mezoutliui Ariiied. 
Succeeded Turmot." Urydeu : Virgil ; Jin. X. 871. 

* 5. Aii attack, an onset, a ahock. 

" Unmoved the two united chiefs abide. 

Sustain the impulse, aiul receive the war.” 

Trior . Ode to the <yueen, xIlL (1705.1 

C. A help forward or in advance ; promotion. 

* im pulse', v.t. [ Impulse, 3 .] To instigate, 
to incite, to urge, to give an impulse to. 

* Im pul sion, [Lat. impulsio, from im- 
pulsus t ]>a. par. of impello.) [Impulse, s.\ 

1. The aet of impelling, driving, or urging 
forward ; impulse ; the agency of a body in 
motion upon another body. 

“All Socrates did was to give an imjnUsinn In a 
certnin direction, and to furnish a cerUlu method.”— 
Lewes: History of Philosophy, 1. 1B9. 

2. The atato of being impelled, driven, or 
urged forward. 

"I wl»h. then, thirdly, that Mr. F!obbd had de- 
clared from whence the regres* of the air * impulsion 
ahould begin.”— Boyle : Works, L 207. 

3. Influence acting upon the mind either 
from within or without ; impulse ; instigation- 

’’ Thou didat plead 

Divine impulsion Milton : Samson Agonltles, 422. 

im pul’-sive, a. ks. [Fr. impulsif, from Lat 
impulsus, pa. par. of impello; Ital. & Sp. im- 
pulsivo .] 

A. As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Having the power or quality of impelling; 
impellent ; communicating impulse. 

“ Some cool principle of action, which baa authority 
without auy impulsive force."— Heid : On the Active 
Powers , ch. L, esa. a 

2. Urging or driving forward. 

" Hts quick eye fixed heavily and dead. 

Stirs uot w hen pricked with the impulsive goad." 
Drayton : Moses his Birth & Miracle*, hk. IL 

3. Aeting under or liable to be actuated by 
impulse. 

" My heart, imjmlsire and wayward ” 

Longfellow ; Miles Standish, vi. 

II, Mech. : A]<plied to forces which act oot 
cootinuously but by intermittent force. 

* B. ^4s subst. : That whieh impels ; an im- 
pelling cause, reason, or motive. 

“ Notwithstanding all these motives and impulsive ^ 
Sir Thomas Overbury refused to be seut abroad.”— 
Reliquiw Wottoniance , p. 408. 

* lm-pul'-sive-Iy, adv. [Eng. impulsive ; -fy.) 
In an impulsive manner; by impulse. 

im - pul - si vo ness, s. [Eng. impulsive; 
-ness. ] The quality or state of being impul- 
sive ; liability to act under impulse ; impulsive 
nature, 

* im puT -sor, s. [Lat.] One who or that 
which impels ; an impelling force or power. 

“The greater compression Is made by the union of 
two impulson." — Browne : Cyrus' Garden, ch. iJL 

* im-punc'-tate, a. [Pref. im- — in- = not, 
and Eng. punctate (q.v.).] Not punctate or 
dotted. 

* lm-punc'-tu al, a. [Pref. im - — in- = oot; 
Eng. punctual ( q.v.).] Not punctual. 

* im-pirnc-tu-ar-l-ty, 5. [Pref. 4m- = in - 
= not. and Eng. punctuality (q.v.).] Want of 
punctuality. 

* im -pun'-I-bly, adv. [Lat. im- = iA-= not, 
and punio = to puuisb.] Without punish- 
ment ; with impunity. 

” No one impnnibly violates a law established hy the 
gods."— hlli * . Knowledge of Divine Things. 

im pun -l-ty, * Im pun-I-tie, s. [Fr. im- 

pmnite, from Lat. impunUatcm, accus. of im- 
punitas = impunity, from impunis — without 
punish meet : im- = in- — not, and punio = to 
punisli ; pama = punishmeot ; Ital. impuni-fd; 
Sp. impunidad.) 

1. Freedom or exemptioa from punishment 
or penalty. 

’’He had not escaped with impunity Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 

2. Freedom or exemptioo from injury, burt, 
l«^ss, or damage. 

Mm pur-a’-tion, s. [Eng. impure): -ofion.) 
The act of making impure ; defilement ; ob- 
scuration. 

“To forbid their impuration by the noysome fogges 
and mists of thuse nusopuiions.” — Bp. Hall: Con- 
tempt. ; Christ <t Ccesar. 


boil, poiit, cat, 9CII, chorus, 9hin, bengh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a^; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = t, 

-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion — shun ; -tion, -slon = zhim. -clous, -tious, -sious — shus. -ble, -die, kc. = d^l. 
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fan-pure*, a. [Fr. impur, from Lat. impurus, 
from nn~ = in- — uot, and j rums — pure; 
Ital. A Sp. impure.] 

1. Not pure ; mixed or impregnated with 
foreign matter ; foul ; feculent. 

" Not coufiDed within the bank* of Tiber, not mix- 
Inc with the impure waters ol it **— Stiihnoh*»t ; Ser - 
too Hi. vol. 1., ser 9. 

2. Defiled with guilt; guilty; not innocent; 
Unholy. 

"Impure and vn deans then are all they that 
study to hrsake God's commaundeiuentea.'*— Tyndall: 
Worket, p. 198. 

3. Unfit for religious or sacred U6e ; uuhal- 
lowed ; unholy, 

4. Unholy, immoral ; contrary to the laws 
of morality ; apecif., obsceue, unclean, un- 
chaste. 

“ Much less to feed and fan the fatal fires 
Ol pride, ambition, or impure desires."' 

Venn per : Retirement, ] 10. 

5. Not grammatically correct; not pure; 
containing foreign idioms or characteristics, 

•fan-pure', v.t . [Impure, a.\ To make Im- 
pure, to reuder foul, to defile, to pollute. 

" One drop of that wicked blood was enough both to 
impure and spill all the teat ."—Bp. Hall: Contempt. ; 
Atnaltah A Joath. 

Im -piire'-ly, adv. [Eng. impure; -ly. ] In 
an impure manner ; with impurity. 

f im-pure'-ness, s. [Eng. impure; -nrss.] The 
quality or state of being impure ; impurity. 

" Th« act of subaUntixl impurenert committed*' — 
Milton : Doctrine of Divorce, bk. 11., ch. vi. 

Im-piir'-i-ty, * im-pur-i-tee, *im-pur-i- 
tie, s. [Fr. impurete ; from Lat. impurita- 
tem ; accus. of impurilas = impurity ; from 
impurus = impure (q.v.) ; Ital. impuritd; Sp. 
impuridad.) 

1. The quality or state of being impure ; 
Impure nature ; a want of purity ; foulness, 
feculence, pollution, obscenity, lewdness, im- 
morality. 

2. Grammatical incorrectness. 

3. That which makes impure, defileB, or 
pollutes ; impure matter, actions, or words 

Let do visible or audible impurity,’ says Juvenal, 
enter the apartment of a child ; for to children the 
greatest reverence Is due.""— Beattie; On Moral Science, 
pt L. ch. IL, § S. 

•Im pur- pie, v.t. [Pref. im and Eng. pur. 
pie (q.v.).] To make purple ; to colour as 
with purple ; to empurple, 

** Impurpled with celestial roses. * 

Milton: P..L., ill. 864. 

* im-put-a-bil'-i-ty, s. [Eng. imputable; 
-ity.) The quality or state of being imputable. 

Im-put'-a-ble, a. [Lat. imputabilis, from 
imputo = to bring into a reckoning ; Fr. & Sp. 
imputable; Ital. imputabile.] [Impute.] 

1. That may or can be imputed, charged, 
or ascribed ; ascribable, chargeable. 

" That first sort©! foolishness Is imputable to them/* 
South : Sermofu, vol. L, ser. 9. 

*2. Chargeable or accusable with a crime 
or fault. 

"The low deems her to be n dutiful wife as long as 
the built lies at his door, and she is In no wise im- 
putable ." — Ayliffe : Parergon. 

* fan-put'-a-ble-ncss, s. [Eng. imputable; 
-ness.] Th*e qnality or state of being imputa- 
ble ; imputability. 

* lm-put’-a-bly, adv. [Eng. imputdbQe) ; -ly.) 
By imputation. 

fan-pu-ta'-tion, s. [Lat. imputotio; from 
imputatus, pa. par. of imputo; Fr. imputation; 
Sp. imputacion ; Ital. imputazione.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of imputing, ascribing, or charg- 
ing ; ascription, attribution. 

2. That which is ascribed nr attributed as a 
charge or fault ; reproach, censure. 

" The sceptfaad find sarenatic Halifax isy under the 
imputation of julidehty."— Macaulay : Hi*t. Eng., 
cb lx. 

*3. A report, an opinion expressed, a hint, 
an intimation. 

" Have you heard any imptaation to the contrary? " 
—Shukesp. ■ Merchant of IVmce, v. 3. 

IL Thenl. : Tlie verb impute occurs fifteen 
times in the Authorised Version ; the noun 
imputation notatall. The Calvinistic doctrine 
Is that Adam’s sin of disobedience in Paradise 
is imputed to nil his natural descendants, 
making each person who comes into the world 
chargeable with the guilt of Original Sin (q.v.). 
Ou the other hand, God justifies those effec- 


tually called, not by counting faith itself, or 
any other act of obedience, as merit, but by 
Imputing to tbein as righteousness the obe- 
dience and satisfaction rendered by Christ, 
which they receive, and ou which they rest 
by faith, the gift of God. The ninth of the 
Thirty-nine Articles recognises the doctrine 
of Original Sin ; the eleventh teschea that we 
are accounted righteous only for the merit of 
our Lord and Saviour by faith, but the word 
impute is uot employed. [Impute, II., 1. 2.] 

* im put'-a^tive, a. [Lat. imputativus, from 
iTT^ufoitw/pa. par. of imputo; Fr. imputatif ; 
Ital. & Sp. imputativo.] Coming by impu- 
tation ; imputed. 

“ The impntatte* righteousness of tbe Mosalcxl law." 
—Helton ; Life of Bp. BulL 

* fan-put'-a-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. imputative ; 
-ly.] In an Imputative manner ; by imputation. 

fan pute', v.t. [Fr. imputer; from Lat. im- 
puto = to bring into a reckoning : im- =: in, 
and puto = to reckon, to suppose ; Sp. impu- 
tar; Ital. imputare.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To ascribe, to attribute. 

" The do?*y wu imputed to adverse wind*" — Macau- 
lay : UUt. Eng., ch. xxiv. 

2. To set to the account or charge of ; to 
charge. 

" Nothing can be truly imputed to me beyond some 
foolish talk/ — Macaulay : Hist, Eng. t ch. x vij. 

* 3. To take account of ; to reckou, to re- 
gard, to consider. 

IL Technically : 

1. Script. : To reckon to one, to place tn 
one's account, whether on the debtor side, as 
charging one with any fault, sin, trespass, or 
iniquity (Lev. xvii. 4 ; 1 Sam. xxii. 15 ; 2 Sam. 
xix. 12 ; Ps. xxxii. 2 ; Rom. iv. 8 ; v. 13 ; 2 Cor. 
v. 19) ; or, on the creditor side in a general 
sense (flab. i. 11), or in a special one (1) mor- 
ally or cereinouially (Lev. vii. IS); (2) spiritu- 
ally (Rom. iv. 6. 11, 22, 23; James ii. 23). 
[Imputation] 

2. Theol. : To lay to one’s charge, or to 
credit with tbe possession of righteousness. 
[Imputation,] 

Im put’-er, s. [Eng. imput(e); -er .] One 
who imputes or attributes. 

* fan- pu-tres-51-ble, a. [Pref. im- = in- = 
not, and Eug. putrescible.] Not putrescible ; 
not liable or subject to putrefaction. 

fan '-rich, Im'-righ (ch, gh guttural), s. 
[Gael.] A kind of .strong 60upmade of a par- 
ticular part of the inside of oxen. (ScofcA.) 

* fan unc'-tion, s. [Pref. im- — in- — In, on, 
and Eng. unction.] The act of wiping or 
rubbing. 

" The fmunctinn of the eies, with tbe Juice thereof 
— P. Holland : Plinie, bk. xx. ch. v. 

in, prep., adv., s., A interj. [A.S. in; cogn. 
with Dut. in; Icel. i; Sw. & Dan. t; Goth. 
in; Ger. in; Welsh yn; Lat in; Gr. tv, tvi 
(en, eni).J 

A. As prep. ; Within, inside of, contained 
or existing in. Used— 

1. Of place, situation, or position; 

2. Of time : 

3. Of existence or residence unthin : Denoting 
existence as a constituent part, quality, attri- 
bute, or power. 

4. Noting proportion : Out of : as, one in 
three, 

5. Noting the ground , reason , or object : Be- 
cause of, for. 

6. Noting change from one state to another : 
as, To put a law in force, 

7. With the force of into, expressing motion. 

" Let me not cast in endless shade 
What is so wouderfully made." 

Tennyson: Two Voice*. 

*8. With the force of on. 

" Cannot compare with kingly Joys In earth." 

Marlowe: 1 Tamburlatne. iii. L 

9. Noting design, tendency, or purpiose. 

“ Aught that I can speak in hla dispraise * 

Shaketp. : Tu>o Gentlemen nf l eroua. 111. 2. I 

10. Noting the relation, state, condition, or 
point of view , under which a thing is to be con- 
sidered. 

B. A s adverb ; 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Within or inside some place; specif., 
indoors, at borne ; as, Is he in? 


2. In some place or office. 

"Who loses *ud who wins ; who'* In, who’s out* 
bhakeep. : Lear, v. 8 . 

3. luto, withla ; denoting motion. 

"We will come in to dinner." 

Shakeep. ; Merchant a f Venice, lit «. 
*4. Close, home. 


offer to fall hoc* without kwplLg^u/^"- 
Tatler. 


*5. Engaged in some business or affair. 
(L‘ Estrange.) 

IL Technically : 

1. Law; In possession ; with privilege; a 
term used tn denote the nature or the mode 
of acquiring an estate, or the ground upon 
which a seizin is founded : thus, a leaseholder 
Is said to be in by a lease. 

2. Naut. : Applied to the saila of a ship 
when furled or stowed. 


3. Cricket : At the wickets. 

C. As snfesf . : A person in, or holding, au 
office : specif., in politics, a member of the 
party In office. 


’* The pledge* which the fnt h*ve to conteod with in 
their *trife with the Out*."— Pall Mall Qcuett*. July 7, 


D. As an interj. : Go in, get In. 

’’In, and o*k thy daughter* blessing." 

Hhakt*p. : Lear . 11L l 

IT 1. Inasmuch, Inasmuch as, In as much as: 
Considering that, eince. 


2. In blank : 


(1) With the names, figures, &c., omitted, 

(2) With the name only ; said of the indorse* 
ment of a bill or note by merely writing on it 
the iudorser'e name. 


3. In course : Of course. (Vulgar.) 

4. In name of: By way of: ae, Honey paid 
in name of damages. 

5. In that : Because, seeing that, since, for 
tbe reason that. 


6. In the name of: Under tbe authority of ; 
on the part of ; on behalf of ; also in invoca. 
tions, prayers, Ac. 

7. In and out : 

(1) As adverb : 

(а) Fast and loose ; trickily, 

(б) Unequally. 

(2) As adj. : Uneqnal. 

(3) As subst, : The details or intricacies of a 
matter (generally in the plural): as. To know- 
all tbe ins and outs of a matter. 

8. In vacuo : 

(1) Lit. : Within a space, nominally alto- 
gether, really almost, exhausted of air. 

t (2) Fig. : Apart from everything else. 

"We cannot treat ita constitutional changes in 
vacuo, and as abstracted from all public transactions." 
—Lewi* : Ctcd. Early t toman Hut. (1655), L 128. 

9. To keep in with : 

(1) Ord. Lang . ; To be on friendly terms 
with ; to keep on terms of friendship, inti- 
macy, or familiarity with. 

(2) Naut. : To keep close or near : ae, To 
keep a ship tn. with the land. 

10. To keep one's hand in : To keep np one's 
skill by practice. 


* in-and in, s. k adv. : 

A. As subsf. ; A game played by three per- 
sons with four dice, each person having a 
Bepsrate box. In meant a doublet, or two 
dice alike out of four ; in-and-in denoted two 
doublets, or all four dice alike. 

B. As adv. : Amongst members of the same 
family : as, To breed in-and-in. 


v.t, [In, prep.) [Inn, v.) 

1. To take in ; to inclose. 

2. To get in, to harvest, to house, to store. 

"[Fitch isl fw»W and threshed and hnshandlie dight, 

Keepea laboring cuttle In verie good plight" 

Tutser; Hutbattdrtc, xxiiL 19. 

in- ( 1 ), pref. [In, pref.) The English preposi- 
tion in used as a prefix, with the simple force 
of in or within : as, insight, income, inbred, 
inland, &c. 


in- (2), pref. [Lat.] An adverbial or preposi- 
tional prefix, used in words derived from the 
Latin, or from the Latin through tbe French. 
It liss three forces : 

(1) Tli at of the preposition or adverb in, 
as in invade, innate, inclose, Ac. 

(2) An intensifying or augmenting force, as 
in impoverish. 


mte, f&t. fare, amtdst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt» 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, re, ce = e; ey = a. qu = kw, 
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(8) A negative force. Thie is the most com- 
mon use, as tiie prefix can be added to 
almost all adjectives and adverbs. In- be- 
comes i- before j?n, as io ignoble; il - be- 
fore /, as in illegal; im- before m, b , or p, 
as in immense, imbibe, impure ; ir- before r, 
as in irrational. In many cases the words 
Lave reached us from the Latin through the 
French, as incapable, incarnation , Ac. In- is 
used to form a large number of words corre- 
lative to othera beginning with e- or ex-, as 
inhale, exhale. 

in a-foil'-i-ty, * in-a-foll-i-tie, * In-a- 
foyl i-te, s. [Pref. in- (2), ami Eng. ability 
(q.v.).] The quality or state of being unable ; 
lack or want of ability, capacity, or power, 
whether physical, intellectual, or moral ; want 
or lack of resources ; incompetence, power- 
lessncas, disability. 

*■ lli» own utter inability to stand before the power 
nf the Almighty."— StUlingfieet : Work i, vol. li. . ser. 9. 

Inability denotes the absence of ability 
In the most general aod abstract sense. Dis- 
ability implies the absence of ability only in 
particular casea : the inability lies in the 
nature of the thing, and is irremediable; the 
disability lies in the circumstances, and may 
sometimes be removed. (Crabb: Eng.Synon.) 

* in-a'-fole, v.t. [Enable.] 

* m-a'-fole-mcnt, s. [Enablement.] 

•* ln-^b'-sti-nenfe, a. [Pref. in- (2). and 
Eng. abstinence (q.v.).] Want of abstiaence ; 
indulgence of the appetites or desires. 

“That thou mayst know 
What misery the inabstinence of Eve 
Shall bring on men." Milton : P. L., XL 478. 

4 In-3fo-stract -ed, a. [Pref. in- (2). and 
Eng. abstracted (q.v.).] Not abstracted. 

* in-a- bus'-ive-ly, o dv. [Pref. in - (2), and 
Eng', obusively (q.v.).] Not abusively ; with- 
out abuse or misuse. 

" That hiflulte wisdom and purity of intention which 
real doth lu tha Deity, and which makes power to con- 
sist buibutively only there."— North: Light in the Wag 
to Paradise (16821. p. 91. 

in-ac-9es-si-bil -i-ty, s. [Pref. in- (2). and 
Eng. accessibility (q.v.).] The quality or state 
of being inaccessible ; incapability of being 
reached, approached, or attained to. 

" Nature having supplied that with the inaccessi- 
bility of the precipice. —Butler; Remains, L 417. 

fai-&c-9es'-si-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. inac- 
cessi&iZis.] [Acesstble.] 

1. Not accessible ; that cannot be reached 
or approached ; incapable of access. 

'• The markets were often inaccessible during several 
months, Macattbty ; Hist. Eng., ch. 111. 

2. That cannot be attained to with the un- 
derstanding. 

" Power inaccessible to human thought." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. lx. 

3. Denying or refusing access ; not affable : 
as, an inaccessible person. 

4. That cannot be obtained : as, an inacces- 
sible document. 

t in-iic-9es -ai-ble-ness, s. [Eng. inacces- 
sible ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
inaccessible ; inaccessibility. 

"The inaccessiblenrsse of the place."— Bishop Hall: 
Contempt. ; Jonathan's Victory. 

In-ac^es -si-foly, adv. [Eog. inaccessible); 
-ly. ] In an inaccessible manner or degree ; so 
as to be inaccessible. ( Glover : The Atheniad , 
bk. xxi.) 

in-ac’-cu ra- 9 y, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
accuracy (q.v.).] 

1. Want of accuracy, exactness, or correct- 
ness ; incorrectness, inexactness. 

2. Tli at which is inaccurate ; a mistake, an 
error ; an inaccurate statement. 

"The Jacobite leaders watched carefully for ino<v 
curacies Lq bia reports."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch. xvii. 

in-ac’-cu-rate, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
accurate '(q.v.).] 

T. Not accurate; not exact, incorrect; not 
according to truth or the facta : as, an inac- 
curate statement, an inaccurate document. 

" Sut men going into antiquity uuder the lmpres. 
idon of modem ideas, must needs form very inaccurate 
Judgments."— Warburton : Divine Legation, bk. ii., §6. 
2. Not careful or exact ; not keeping strictly 
ir closely to the facts : as, an inaccurate man. 


in-Sc'-eu-ratc ly, adv. [Eng. inaccurate; 
•ly ] lri an inaccurate manner; not accu- 
rately, exactly, nr correctly ; without regard 
to accuracy. 

"They cny, 'comparatively speaking’ signifies tho 
speaking loosely, inaccurafely, aud Incorrectly." — 
Lewis: Htatius, bk. vL (Note L.) 

* in-ac-qualnt -an 90 , s. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. acquaintance (q.v.)], A want of ac- 
quaintance. 

* in-ac-qui-cs'- 9 cnt, a. [Pref. in- (2), ami 
Eng. acquiescent (q.v.).] Not acquiescent or 
acquiescing. 

* in act’, v.t. [Pref. in- (inteos.), and Eng. 
act (q.v.).] To actuate; to put into a state 
of action or activity. 

"The soul In this condition was united with the 
moat subtile and ethereal matter thnt It was capable 
of inacting."— Olanvill : Pre-existence o/ Souls, ch. xiv. 

m-S.c'-tion, s. [Fr.] Cessation from action 
or labour ; inactivity, idleness, rest. 

"She wss condemned to inaction and to vassalage." 
— Macaulay ; Hal. Eng., ch. iv. 

ln-ac'-tivc, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. active 

(q-v.).] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Not active or acting; having no power 
to move of itself. 

*• Lying thus, inactive." Tennyson : Enoch Arden, 113. 

2. Not producing any effect; having no 
power to act. 

3. Not disposed to action or activity ; slug- 
gish, iodolent. 

"I never saw anything so weak aod inactive as the 
poor horses were."— $urtnoui*fM .' Spain, let. 40. 

IL Technically: 

1. Chem. : Not producing the usual action. 

2. Med.: Inoperative ; not effecting any- 
thing. 

3. Opiics : Not affecting polarised light. 

m-ac'-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. inactive ; -ly.] In 
an inactive manner ; without motion, action, 
or operation ; indolently, sluggishly. 

"Mark how your son spends his time; whether he 
inactively loiters it away, when left to bia own inclina- 
tion."— Locke : On Education. 

in-ac-tiv'-i-ty, s. [Pref. in- ( 2), and Eng. 
activity (q.v.). ] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The quality or state of being 
inactive ; want of action or energy ; idleness, 
sluggishness. 

" Virtue concealed within our breast 
Is inactivity at best." Swtft : Horace ; Odes, iv. 9. 

2. Chem., Med., Optics, &c. ;Tnoperativeness ; 
inability to produce the desired effects or per- 
ceptible effects at all. 

ln-ac’-tose, 3. [Eng. inactive) (TT. 3); auff. 
-ose (Chem.) (q.v.).] 

Chem. : A true sugar found io the leaves of 
certain plants previous to flowering. Some of 
the tobacco family contain as much aa 12 per 
cent. It is less sweet than cane sugar, has a 
powerful reducing actioo oq Fehling’a solu- 
tion, but has no action on polarised light. 
E. Maumene states that it may be obtained by 
the actiou of equal weights of normal sugar 
and silver nitrate in concentrated solution. 
Its characters are not well kcowo. 

* ln-ac'-tu-ate, v.t. [Pref. in- (intens.), and 
actuate (q[v.).J To actuate; to move or excite 
to actiou. 

"An lnfallihle sign they arc inoctuated by the Spirit 
of God."— H. More: Enthusiasm, § 25. 

* ln-ac-tu-a-tion, s. [Inactuate.] Opera- 
tion, actioo. 

"That they should be Inconsistent In the aupremest 
exercise aud inactuation, is to me as probahie. — a lam 
fill : Pro -existence of Souls, ch. xiii. 

* tn-ad-ap-ta'-tion, s. \ Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. adaptation (q.v.).] The quality or state 
of not being adapted or fitted. 

in-ad'-e-qua~ 9 y, s. [Pref. in- (2), aod Eng. 
adequacy (q.v.).] The quality or state of 
being inadequate ; insufficiency, incomplete- 
ness, defectiveness. 

m ad - e quate, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
adequate (q.v.).] Not adequate ; not eqnal to 
the purpose ; falling below due proportion or 
what is required ; insufficient, disproportion- 
ate, unequal. 

"The menus which had been furnished to him were 
altogether inadequate," — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. 
xlv. 


in-ftd'-o-quate-lfo adv. [Eng. inculequale; 
•ly.] In an inadequate maimer or degree ; not 
sufficiently, not fully; defectively, imperfectly. 

"Though |ln some i^rtlcnlara that tense be inad *. 
qualely convoyed to u a,”— H ard : Letter to Dr. LelantL 

In-ad'-e-quatc-ness, s. [Eng. inadequate ; 
-n«s.] The quality or state of beiug inade- 
quate ; inadequacy. 

"Tlmt may be collected gsuernlly from the iwule- 
quafeness of the visible moans to most notable pro- 
ductions.’*— Goodman : infer Evening Conferences, 

p. IL 

* ln-ad-e-qua'-tion, s. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. adequation (q.v.).] Waul or absence of 
exact correspondence. 

m-ad-her'-ent, a. [Pref. fit- (2), and Eng. 
adherent (q.v.).J 

* I, Ord. Lang. : Not adherent or adhering. 

2. Bot. (oj petals, stamens, etc.) : Not ad- 
hering to any other organ, as the calyx ; free. 

* in-3.d he'-§ion, *. [Pref. in - (2), aud Eng. 
adhesion (q.v.).] Want of adhesion ; the state 
of being inadherent. 

m-ad-mis-si-foiL-i-ty, s. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. admissibility (q.v.).] The quality or 
state of being inadmissible, or not fit or proper 
to be received ; as, the inadmissibility of an 
argument. 

m-ad-mis'-si-fole, a. [Fr.] Not admissible ; 
that cannot or should out be admitted, al- 
lowed, or received. 

"The demand which was mode upon himself wm 
altogether inadmissible.”— Macaulay : Hist. Bag., ch. 
xxlil 

In ad mls'-si-foly, adv. [Eng. inadmissi- 
ble); -ly.] lu an inadmissible manner. 

In ad-vert'-en 9 e, s. [Fr.] 

1. The quality or state of being inadvertent 
(q.v.); want of care, heedfulness, or circum- 
spection ; negligence, ioatteution, heedleas- 
uesa. 

"Charge him with the least passion or inadver- 
tence." — Evelyn : Memoirs, vol. L 

2. An act or effect of negligence or beed- 
lessuess ; an oversight ; a mistake ur fault 
arising from inadvertence. 

* in-ad-vert-en-9y, s. [Eng. inadvertent ; 

-cy-l 

1. Inadvertence ; heedlessneas. 

" Inadvertency, or want of attendance to the sent* 
and intention of our prayers."— Bp. Taylor. Works, 
vol. i, ter. 5. 

2. An oversight, an act of inadvertence. 

" Small faults and inadvertencies should be candidly 
excused.”— Disc, on Christian Religion. (Pref.) 

in-dd-vert'-ent, * in -ad -vert -ant, a. 

[Lat. pref. in- = not, and advertens = payiog 
attention, pr. par. ot adverto — to pay atten- 
tion.} [Advert.] Not paying attention or 
heed to things ; heedless, careless, negligent. 
" Oft, inadvertent, from the milky stream 

They meet their late." Thomson : Hummer, 284- 

In-ad- vert- ent-ly, adv. [Eng. inadvert- 
ent; -ly.] To* an inadvertent manner; from 
inadvertence or want of heed or care ; heed- 
lessly, carelessly. 

"He had taken It inadvertently to save himself 
from a shower of rain."— Tatler, No. 256. 

* in-ad-vert'-ise-ment, s. [Pref. in- (2), and 

Eng. advertisement (q.v.).] Waut of care or 
lieed ; inadvertence. 

* ln-af-fa foil' l-ty, [Pref. * » “ (2), and 
Eng. affability (q.v.).] Want or lack of affa- 
bility ; reserve. 

* In-af'-fa foie, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
affable (q.v.).] Not affable ; reserved. 

* in-&f-fec-ta-tion, s. [Tref. in- (2), and 
Eng. affectation (q.v.).] Freedom from or 
absence of affectatioo. 

* ln-af-fect'-ed, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
affected (q.v.).] Not affected : free from affec- 
tation. 

* ln-af-fect'-ed-ly, adv. [Eng. inaffccted ; 
-ly.) Unaffectedly ; without affectation. 

* In-aid’-a-fole, * in -aid l -foie, * in- 
ayd-i-fole, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. aid- 
able (q.v.).] That cannot be aided or assisted ; 
aidless, helpless. 

" Labouring Art can never ransom* Nature 
From her inaydibfe estat- " 

Shakes)). : AlTs Well that Ends Well, IL L 


fooil, fo6^; ptfut, oat, 9011, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, e^rist. -mg 

-dan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun; -tion, -sion - zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious = shus. -foie, -die, Ac. = fool, d$L 
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In-a'-ja, j. [Brazilian Port., from the native 
Indian name (?).] 

Bot. : The Brazilian name of Maximiliana 
regia, a splendid palm a hundred or more feet 
high, with leaves sometimes thirty to forty 
feet long, growing in the valley of the Amazon. 
Parts of it cau be put to various uses. 

In-a-li on-a-bil'-l-ty, s. [Pref. in-( 2), and 
Eng. alienability (q.v.).J The quality or state 
of being inalienable. 

In a ti en-a-ble, u. [Fr.] That cannot or 
may uotbe alienated or transferred to another. 

“ The inalienable affection of a uuincrous clan."— 
Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. lx. 

In-a-H en-a-ble-ness, s. [Eog. inaliena- 
ble ; -ness.] The quality or state of being in- 
alienable ; inalienability. 

In-a'-ll-en-a-bly, adv. [Eng. inalienab(le) ; 

- ly .] In* an ’inalienable manner; In a manner 
not admitting of alienation. 

* m-3l l-mcnt'-al, a. [Pref. in. (2), and 
Eng. a limental (q.v.).] Not affording aliment 
or nourishment. 

“The making of things i nal {mental to become all. 
mental. " — Bacon. 

* In-al-ter-a biP-I-ty, s. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. alterabllity (q.v.).J The quulity or atate 
of being inalterable or unchangeable. 

* ln-al'-ter-a-ble, a, [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eog. alterable (q.v.).] Not alterable ; that 
caonot bo filtered or changed ; unalterable ; 
incapable of alteration, 

* in-a' ml a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
amiable (q.v.)J Not amiable ; unainiable. 

* ln-a'-mi-a-ble-ncss, s. [Eng. inamiable; 
-ness.] The "quality or state of being unamiable. 

* In-am'-el, v.t. [Enamel.] 

* in am'-il-ler, $. [Enam eller.] 

* in a-mis' si-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2). and 
Eng*, omissible (q.v.).] That cannot be lost. 

" Fixt lo an inamissible happlnesse from the begin- 
ning.”— Ulanvill : Pre-cxistence of Soul*, ch. viii. 

* m-a-mis'-si-ble-ness, s. [Eng. inamis - 
sible ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
inamissible. 

* in-a-mo-ra -ta, s. [Ital. innamorata.] A 
female in love ; a mistress. 

" The fair inamorata, who from far 
Had epyed the ship.*' 

Sherburne .* Forsaken Lydia. 

* In-a-mo-ra -to, s. [Ital. innamorata, from 
Lat. amor — love.] A male lover. 

“These gentlemen are of that eort of inamoratoes 
who are not so very much lost to .common sense " — 
Steele : Spectator, No. 30. 

In-ane', a. <fc s. [Lat. inanis — empty.] 

A. As adj. : Empty, void, purposeless ; 
void of sense or intelligence; foolish, silly, 
senseless. 

* B. Assu&st. ; That which is void or empty ; 
infinite void space. 

“We sometimes speak of place In the great inane, 
beyond the confines of the world." — Locke: Human 
Understanding, bk, iL, ch. xv., §7. 

* In-an'-gu-lar, u. [Pref. in.- (2), and Eng. 
angular (q*.v.)!j Not angular. 

# In-an il o quent, " ln an il-o-quous, 

a. *[Lat. inanis — empty,* and loquens, pr. 
par. of loqvor = to speak.] Giveu to empty, 
silly, or senseless talk ; garrulous. 

* In-an' -I mate, v.t. [Pref. i n - (intens.), and 
Eng. animate (q.v.).] To animate; to quicken; 
to infuse life, vigour, or spirit into. 

" She which did inanimate and fill 
The world.” 

Donne : Anat. of the World ; First Anniversary. 

In-an'-l-mate, a. [Lat. i nan imatns, from in- 
= not, and animat us = filled with life or spirit ; 
ontma = spirit, life.) 

]. Not animate; void of life or spirit: as, 
atones, rocks, &c. are inanimate. 

"What we commonly call the inanimate parts of 
the creation."— Warburton: Div, Leg., bk. lil., § 2. 

2. Lifeless, spiritless, dull, inactive, slug- 
gish. 

* In in -l-mat-ed, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
animated (q.v.).] Deprived or destitute of 
life ; lifeless. 

" A senseless corpse, inanimated clsy." 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad xxiL 66L 


* In-An-i-mate ness, [Eng. inanimate; 
-?tm.] The ‘quality or atate of being inani- 
mate. 

“ Ily reason of the deodueu r aad inanimatenc* t of 
the subject moved.”— Mount ague ; Devout* Estayes, 
pL L, tr. 1L, S 3. 

•ln an-i-ma tlon, a. [Pref. in- (Inteua.), 
and Eng. animation (q.v.).] Animation ; in- 
fusion or inspiring of life or vigour. 

" From the inanimation of Christ living and breath- 
ing within ua ."—Bp. Hall: Christ Mystical. 

* in £n-I'-ti ate (tl as sbi), v.t. [Lat. 

inanis = empty ; Eng. suit, -ate.] To affect 
with inanition ; to exhaust for want of food 
or nourishment. 

* In-an-I-tl-a'-tlen (tl aa shi), s . [Inani- 

tiate.] The state of beiog inanitiated or 
exhausted for want of food or nourishment. 

In-a-m'-tlon, s. [Fr., from Lat. inanis = 
empty; Sp. inanicion ; Ital. inanizione. J 

1. The quality or state of being empty ; 
emptiness, voidness. 

" Repletion and inanition may both doe [harme In 
two contrary extreamei.'— Burton: Anal, of Melan- 
choly, p. 235. 

2. Exhaustion from want of food or nonr- 
lahment, arising either from partial or com- 
plete starvation, or disorder of the digeative 
organs. 

m-An'-I-ty, s. [Fr. inanitS, from Lat. inani- 
tatem, accus. of twzrtitas = emptiness; inanw 
— empty.] 

1. The quality or state of being empty; 
emptiness ; void apace ; vacuity. 

" This opinion excludes all soch inanity, and admits 
no vacuities .” — Digby : On Bodies. 

2. Silliness, foolishness, mental vacuity, 
senselessness. 

3. Hollowness, emptiness, worthlessness. 

in &n'-tber-ate, a. [Pref. in- (2) ; Eng., &c. 
anther, and snlf. -«te.] 

Bot. : Destitute nf an anther. Used of a 
aterile or abortive stamen. 

* In-ap-athy, $. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
apathy (q.v.).] Feeling, sensibility, sensitive- 
ness. 

m-a-per '-tGUS, o. [Lat. inapertus: in- = 
not, and apertus, pa. par. of aperio = to open.] 
Bot . : Not opened ; not opening, though it 
might have been expected to do so. 

in-ap-peal-a-ble, In-ap-pel'-la-ble, a. 

[Pref. in- (2), and Eng. appealable (q.v.).] 
That may not or cannot be appealed from or 
against ; not open to appeal. 

“The absolute, undivided, and inappellable power 
of the dictator. —Levis : Cred. Early Roman Hist. 
(1655), it 28 

In-ap'-pe-ten^e, * In-ap'-pe-ten-^y, s. 

[Pref. in- (2), .and Eng. appetence t appetency 
(q.v.).] 

1. Want or absence of appetence or desire 
for nourishment ; want of appetite. 

“To beg euine remedy for hla inappetence,"— Boyle : 
Works, vt 2A. 

2. Lack or absence of desire or inclination. 

" For youth project th* inappetence of age." 

Brookes: Constantin. 

* m-ap-pca^ -able, a, [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. appeasable (q.v.).] That may not or 
cannot be appeased ; unappeasable. 

* m-ap-pel-la-bfl'-I-ty, s. [Eng. inappella- 
ble ; -ity.] Incapability of being appealed 
against or from. 

* in-ap-pel'-la-ble, a. [Inappealable.] 

m-ap-plic-a-bil -i-ty, s. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. applicability (q.v.).l The quality or 
state of being inapplicable or not adapted to 
any particular purpose. 

" The inapplicability of yonr own old principle* to 
the circumstances." — Burke: Letter to Sir H. Laug- 
rishe. 

in ap-plic'-a ble, a. [Pref. tn- (2), and 
Eng. applicable (q.v.).] Not applicable or 
adapted to any particular purpose ; not suited 
for the purpose ; inappropriate, unsuitable, 
irrelevant. 

“Such historical references would be useless and in- 
afrpHcable." — Lewis : Cred, Early Roman Hist. (1655), 
L 76. 

*in ap-plic'-a -ble ness, s. [Eng. inappli- 
cable ; -«m.] The quality or state of being 
inapplicable ; inapplicability. 


in ap plic' a-bl$r, a*lv. [Eng. inapplicatih); 
-ly.) In an inapplicable manner. 

* In Ap-pli ca'-tlon,* [Fr.l WantoUppli- 
cation, energy, or assiduity; indolence, negli- 
gence ; neglect of study nr industry. 

* in £tp-pO §lte, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
apposite (q.v.).] Not apposite ; not pertinent 
or suitable ; irrelevant : as, an inajpunU 
comparison or argument. 

* m ap'-po-§ltO-l$f, adv. [Eng. inapposite ; 
-ly. J* In au inapposite manner ; not appo- 
sitely, not pertinently. 

In-ap pre'-ci-a-ble (ci as 8hl), a. [Pref. 

in- (2), and Eng. appreciable (q.v.).] Not ap- 
preciable ; incapable of being dnly valued or 
estimated. 

* In ap-pre-ct-a'-tlon (cl as shl), fl. [Pref. 
in- (2), and Eng,* appreciation (q.v.).] Want 
of appreciation. 

* m-^p-pre-hen'-si-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. apprehensible (q.v.).] Not appre- 
hensible ; tliat cannot be apprehended or 
understood ; unintelligible. 

“ W'lth those celestial songs to other* inuyg'rrhc’o- 
tlble .** — Milton: ApoL/or Bmectymnuus. 

* in-a,p-pre-hen'-sion, s. [Fret in- (2), 
and Eng. apj^rehertsUm (q.v.).] Want or lark 
of apprehension. 

“It i* not envy lmt inapprehension which set* 
them ou work."'— Hurd : Sermons, voL vL, »r,r. 2L 

* In ip-pre-ben'-sive, a. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. apprehensive (q.v.).] Not apprehen- 
sive ; regardless. 

“They . . . remain stupid and ina-pprthermve." — 
Bp. Taylor: Bermans, vol. L, ser. 6. 

In-ap-proa^b'-a^ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eog. approachable (q.v.).] That may not or 
cannot be approached ; inaccessible ; not to 
be drawn near to ; unrivalled, unequalled. 

* m-ap-prda 9 h'-a-bly, adv. [Eng. iaap- 
proachab(le) ; -ly. ) So as not to be approached ; 
inaccessibly. 

in-ap pro '-prl-ate, o. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eiig. appropriate * (q.v.).] Not appropriate, 
not proper, unsuited, unfit, unsuitable : a.*, 
inappropriate remedies, inappropriate lan- 
guage. 

in-ap-pro'-pri-ate-ly, adv. [Eng. inappro- 
priate; -fy.) In an inappropriate, or unsuit- 
able manner; not appropriately. 

In-ap-pro'-pri-ate-ness, a. [Eng. inappro- 
priate; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
inappropriate, unsuitable, or unfit; impro- 
priety. 

* in apt 1 , a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. apt (q.v.).] 
Not apt, fit, or suited ; unsuitable, unfitted. 

* in-apt'-i-tude, s. [Fr.) [Ineptitude.] 
Unfitness, unsuitableness ; want of aptitude. 

“ Hereby one may give a strong con lecture of the apt- 
ness or inaptitude ot one* cajxaclty to that etady and 
profession. —Howell : Letters, hk. L. § 1, leL S. 

m-&.pt'-ly, adv>. [Eng. inapt; -ly.] Unfitly, 
unsuitably, inappropriately. 

* ln-apt'-ness, s. [Eng. inapt; -7i«ss.] Unfit- 
ness, inaptitude. 

“ Inapt ness to perceive 

General distress." Wordsworth: Excursion, hk. 11 

* in a'-quate, a. [Lat. tnaguatus, pa. par. 
of inaquo — to turn into water: in- = in, 
into, and aqua = water.) Made into or em- 
bodied in water. 

" No more than the Holy Ghost U inaguate, that l* 
to say. made water." — Cranmer: Answer to Bishop 
Gardner, p. 868. 

* m-a-qua-tlon, s. [Inaquate.) The atate 
of being inaquate. 

"The solntlon to the seconde reason 1* almost 
so widely handled, alludyuge from impanaeion to <n- 
aquation. although it was ueuer sayde in Scripture, 
this water is the Holy Gboost-”— Bishop Gardner: 
Explication. Transubstantiation, fo. 127. 

* in-ar'-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
arable (q.v.).] Not arable ; not capable of 
being ploughed or tilled. 

m-ar^’, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. arch 
(q.v.).) (See extract.) 

" Inarching 1* a method of grafting, which la com- 
monly called grafting hy approach. This method of 
grafting ie used when the etock aud the tree may be 
Joined : the branch to be inarched is fitted to the stock 


fate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t, 
or. wore. wpl£ work, whd s&n: mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Sjn*lan. as, ce=e: ey = a. qu = kw. 


»fc the proponed point of Junction. Tho rlrnl niul wood 
on one side lire pored away a)>y ut three inch™ in leu* th , 
an la tho stock or branch In the place whore tho graft 
lo to bo united ; a little touguo i* cut upward* In tho 
graft, and a notch 
made In the otock to 
a<ln»it it, to prevent 
their slipping, and 
for better union. 

Tbo Joint in clayed 
or waxed an usual. 

After four moutlu 
the graft may be 
cut from tho mother 
tree, sloping it off 
close to the stock. 

Tho operation Is al- 
ways performed lu 
April or May, and is 
commonly practised 
upnu oranges, myr- 
tles, Jasmines, wal- 
nuts, lira ninl piues, 

■which will uot suc- 
ceed by coinmou 
grafting or bud- 
ding."- ^fer: Gar. 1NARCHINO. 

dinar's Diet. 

In arch' Ing, s. [Inarch.] The process or 
operatioo of grafting by apj>roanh. 

*In-arm\ v.t. [Pref. i? t- (1), and Eug. arm 
(q.v.). j To embrace, aa in the arras. 

“Warwickshire you might call Middle-Ingle for 
equality of distance from tho inarming ocean."— 
SelJen .• tllustr. to Dray ten's Poty-Olbion, s. 13 . 

In-ar-tlo-u-la'-ta^ s. pi. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng., &c. articulata (q.v.).] 

1. Zool. : The name introduced by Deshaycs, 
In 1836, for the Brachiopoda having nou-articu. 
lated valves. The articulated group possess 
an anal aperture, the inarticulated have none. 
Called also Tretenterata (q.v.). Families 
Craniadse, Discinidse, and Lingulidse (q.v.). 

2. PaUront. : All have fosail representatives. 
(See the families.) 

In-ar-tio'-u-late, a. [Lat. inarticulatus = 
iudistinct : in- = not, and articulatus — arti- 
culate (q.v.); Fr. inarticuU; ItaL inartico- 
lato ; Sp. inarticulado .J 
L Ordinary Language: 

I. Not articulate ; not uttered with distinct 
articulations of sounds ; not distinct. 

"Inarticulate sounds may be divided into musical 
sound and uoise."— Peat tie: Moral Science, pt.t.,cb.i.,5 4. 

* 2. Not capable of articulating. 

"Tho poor earl who is inarticulate with palsy."— 
Walpole, lu <4rmaruia/«. 

II. Biol. : Not articulated, not .jointed ; 
ajn'c., of or belonging to the Inarticulata(q.v.). 

In ar-tlc'-u-lat-ed, a. [Eng. inarticulate ); 
Biol.: The same as Inarticulate (q.v.). 

in-ar-tic'-n-late-ly, adv. [Eng. inarticu- 
late; -ly.] ‘In ‘an articulate mauner; not ar- 
ticulately ; not distiactly. 

" Holy laws whispered inarticulately in our hearts." 
— Hammond : ll'orAi, iv. 497. 

In-ar-tlc'-u-late-ness, s. [Eng. inarticu- 
late ; •«&«.) The quality or state of being in- 
articulate ; want or absence of distinct articu- 
lation ; indistinctness of utterance. 

In-ar-tlc-n-la'-tlon, s. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. articulation (q.\.).] The quality or atate 
of being Inarticulate ; indistinctness of sounds 
In speaking ; Inarticulateness. 

* In-ar-tl-f? 9 -lal (9 as 8 h), a. [Lat. inar - 
tificialis = not according to the rules of art.] 

1 . Not artificial ; not formed, made, or done 
according to the rules of art ; formed without 
art. 

“ An iTiartiftciat argument, depending upon a naked 
asseveration. —Broume: Vulgar Ettouts, bk. L.ch. viL 

2. Simple, artless, opeo. 

" To tako advxntave of any inartificial expression of 
the people's wishes. — Burke : On the Economical Re- 
form. 

* In-ar-tl-flg-Ial-ly (9 as sh), adv. I Eng. 
inartificial ; -ty.] Without art; in an artless 
manner ; Dot according to the rules of art. 

“I should spesk. a trntb. though somewhat inartijb 
dally. "—Bishop Taylor: Great Exemplar, pt. 1., die. 4. 

* in ar-tl-fl 9 '-ial-ness (9 as sh), s. [Eng. 
inartificial; -ness.] The quality or atate of 
being inartificial. 

In-a$' mt^h, adv. [In, prep., 

In-at-ten'-tion, s. [Fr.] A want or lack of 
attention; disregard, heedlessness, negligence. 
"Tbe universal Indolence and inattention among us 
to things that concern the public."— Tutler, No. 1B7. 


inarching— inbreed 


in at ten tive, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
attentive (q.v.).] Not attentive; not fixing 
the mind dul., upon an object ; heedless, care- 
less, negligent, regardless. 

" With an inattentive eye.” 

Wordsworth : llViifo Doe of Rylstone, iv. 

in-at-ten tivo ly, adv. [Eng. inattentive; 
-ly.] In an inattentive manner; without at- 
tention, heed, or care ; heedlessly. 

“ Consciousness of behaviour inattentively deficient 
In re8j>ect ." — Johnson ; Life of Pope. 

in-at-ten -tive-ness, s. [Eng. inattentive; 
-ness.] The quality or atate of being inatten- 
tive ; Inattention. 

" The perpetual repetition of tbo same form of words 
produces weariness and inattenttnenest in the congre- 
gafclou."— Paley : Moral Philosophy, bk. cb. v. 

In au -di bll'-I-ty, s. [Pref. in - (2). and Eng. 
audibility (q.v.).j The quality or atate of 
being inaudible. 

In-au'-dl-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
audible (q.v.).] Not audible; incapable of 
being heard. 

“Of streams inaudible by day." 

Wordsworth : W hite Doe of Ryt stone, Iv. 

In-au’-di-bly, adv. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
audibly (q.v.).J lo an ioaudible manner; ao 
as not to be heard. 

* In-au'-gur, v.t. [Lat. inauguro = to in- 
augurate (q.v.).] To inaugurate. 

" Inaugured and created lc iu gf— Latimer. 

In-au'-gu-ral, a. & s. [Fr. Si Ger., from Low 
Lat. inauguralis.] [Inauouhate.] 

A. As adj . : Pertaining to or performed at 
an inauguration : aa, an inaugural address. 

* B. As subst. : An inaugural address. 

* In-au gri-rate, a. [Lat. inauguratus , pa. 
par. of inauguro = to practise augury ; to 
consult the birds iu augury (q.v.).] Invested 
with office. 

“In this manner being inaugurate and Invested In 
tbs kingdome. "—/». Holland : Livius, p. 1-L 

ln-au'-gu-rate, v.t. [Inaugurate, a. Fr. 
inavgurer ; Sp. inavgurar; ltal. inaugurare.] 

1. To install or induct into an office so- 
lemnly, or with appropriate ceremonies ; to 
invest formally with office. 

"The seat oa which her kings inaugurated were.* 
Drayton : Poly-Olbion. s. 17. 

2. To set in action, motion, or progress, 
especially something of weight, dignity, or 
iuijjortance ; to commence or introduce with 
some degree of formality, solemnity, pomp, 
or dignity ; to initiate : as, To inaugurate a 
reign. 

3. To celebrate tbe completion of with 
pomp or solemnity ; to perform public initia- 
tory solemnities or ceremonies in connection 
with ; as, To inaugurate a statue. 

In-au- gu-ra' tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. inau- 
guration from inaugural us, pa. par. of inau- 
guro.] 

1. Tbe act of inaugurating or inducting into 
office with ceremony and solemnities ; a formal 
iovesting with office. 

"Tbe ceremony of tbe inauguration was distin- 
guished from ordinary psgeauta."— Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., cb. xliL 

2. A formal or solemn commencement or 
initiation of any thing or business of weight, 
importance, or dignity: as, the inauguration 
of a statue, an exhibition, <fcc. 

In-au' gu-ra-tor, s. [Eng. inaugurate) ; 
-or.] One who inangu rates. 

* In-au'- gu-ra-tor -y, a. [Eng. inaugu- 
rate); -on/.] Of or pertaining to inaugura- 
tion; inaugural. 

“Addressed only as Mr. Rector In oc inauguratory 
Speech." — Johnson: Journey to the Western Islands. 

* In au'-rate, a. (Lat. inauratus, pa. par. of 
inauro ; durum = eold.] Covered with gold ; 
gilt 

* In-au'- rate, v.t. IInaurate, a.] To cover 
with gold ; to gild. 

* In au-ra -tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. inau- 
ratvs, pa. par. of inauro .] The act or process 
of covering with gold ; gilding. 

“Some sort of their inauration, or gilding, must 
have been much dwer than ours."— Arbuthuot : On 
Coins. 

* In~aus pi eate, a. [Lat., from in = uot, 
and auspicatus = auspicious (q.v.).] Ill- 
omened, unlucky, inansjiicions ; ominous of ill. 

" Though it bore an innuspicate face It proved of a 
friendly eveut-”— Buck: Hist. Richard HI., p. 43. 
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In -aus-pf-clous, o. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
auspicious (q.v.).j Not auspicious ; not lucky 
or fortunate ; unlucky, unfortunate, ill-omened, 
unfavourable. 

" Wlmt then must lio attempt, whom niggard futa 
Him fixed In xucb an inauspicious spot i" 

Mason : English Darden, bk, L 

in aus-pi -clous -ly, adv. [Eng. inauspU 
cions; -ly.] In mi inausjucious manner; un- 
fortunately, unluckily ; w-ith ill omen. 

“The regicide enemies luul broken up wbat 
been so inauspicious! y beguu ." — Burke : On a Regicide 
Peace, ieL 3. 

In-aus-pi'-clous-ness, *. [Eng. inauspi- 
cious ; -71C33.) Tim quality or atate of being 
inauspicious, unlucky, or unfavourable ; un- 
favourablcness. 

* In-au-thor'-I-ta tive, a. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. authoritative (q.v.).] Not authori- 
tative; without authority. 

* In-barge', v.t. k i. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
barge (q.v.).] 

A. Trans.: To cause to embark in or as in 
a barge. 

“ HU friend* sb« caused him to inbargef 

Drayton : Miseries of (jueen Margaret 

B. Intrans. : To go iuto a bark or barge ; to 
embark. 

* In beam -Ing, s. [Pref. in- (1) ; Eng. 
beam, and sull. -ing.] The ingress or en trance, 
as of a beam or ray of light. 

"And for all these boastings of new lights, inbeam, 
ings, and lnsplrationa."-^NourA.-iSerrna»j, voL iv.,sar. 7. 

* In'-be-Ing, s. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. being 
(q.v.).] Inherence ; inherent existence ; in- 
herent, inseparable being. 

''When w« say the bowl Is round, tbe boy Is witty, 
these nro proper or inherent modes ; for they bare a 
sort of inbeing in tbe substance itself."— Watts : Logic, 
pt. 1„ cb. Iu 

* In bind/, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. bind 
(q.v.).] To bind or close in ; to hem in. 

" The gTeea banks which that fair stream inbound.* 
Fairfax. 

* In'-blown, a. [Pref. iu- (2), and Eng. blown 
(q.v.).] Blown in. (Cudworth : Intcll. System, 
bk. i., ch. iii., § 29.) 

In'-board, a. &, adv. [Pref. in- (1), and Eug. 
board (q.v ).] 

A* As adj. : Yfithin the boards or sides of 
a ship or other vessel : as, inboard works. 

B. As adv. : Within the hold of a vessel ; 
on board of a vessel. 

In'-bond, a. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. bond 
(q.v.).] 

Arch. : A term applied to a atone or brick 
laid lengthwise across a wall ; as distinguished 
from outbond , in which it is laid with its 
length jiarallel to tbe face of the walk An 
inbound and outbound wall is oae in which 
the stones or bricks are laid alternately across 
and in the direction of the face of tbe wall. 

In' born, a. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. bom 
(q.v.).] Innate; implanted by nature; na- 
tural, inherent. 

“His inborn inextinguishable thirst 
Of rural scenes." Cutcper: Task, iv. 767. 

In'-boiind, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. bound.) 
(See the compound.) 

inbound common, s. 

Law: An unenclosed common, marked out, 
however, by boundaries. (Wharton.) 

* In'-brealt, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. break 
(q.v.).] A breaking or bursting in. 

** Massacred at the Brat inbreak." — Carlyle : French 
Revolution, pt. L, bk, ViL. ch. X. 

* In’ break -Ing, s. [Pref. in- (1); Eng. 
break ; -ing.] The act of breaking in ; an in- 
road, an incursion. 

* In -breathe, v.t [Pref. in- (1), and Eng, 
breathe (qlv.).l To hreathe in ; to infuse by 
breathing ; to inspire. 

* In-breathed, a. [Pref. in- (l), and Eng. 
breathed.] lnsjured ; infused hy breathing. 

in'-bred, a. [Pref. in - (1), and Eng. bred] 

1. Ord. Lang.: Innate, inboro, natural. 

2. Stock-raising: Bred in-and-in. 

In -breed', v.t. 

Stock-raising : To follow a courae of breeding 
from animals of the same pedigree or parent- 
age; breeding in-and-in. 
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* In -breed', v. t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. breed 
(q. v.).J To breed, generate, or produce within. 

"To inbreed and cherish 111 a treat people the seeds 
of virtue."— Milton : Keaton of Church Uovemment 

9 In-burning, a. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
burning.} Burning within. 

’’ Her inhuming wrath she gan abate.* 

Spenser : E. . IV. viii. 17. 

* in burst', a [Pref. in- (1). and Eng. burst 
(q.v.).J A bursting in or into ; an irruption. 

"Like the Infinite inburst of water."— Carlyle : 
French Revolution, pt. i., bk. vil.. ch. lx. 

!n -ca, s. [Peruvian Indiao.] 

1. Hist. (PL): The title given to the sove- 
reign of Peru prior to, and at the tiina of, the 
Spanish conquest under Pizarro, a.d. 1531, 
1532. According to Peruvian tradition, there 
appeared on the table-land of the Desaguadero 
two majestic personages, Manco Capae (male) 
and Mama Oeollo (female), children of the 
Snn, sent to alleviate the miseries of man- 
kind. Manco induced the savage tribes to 
submit to his authority, and introduced the 
elements of civilization. Ho was the first 
Inca, and founded the Inca dynasty. Under 
Its guidance the nation, though its imple- 
ments were only of copper or atone, iron 
not being in use, attained a considerable 
amount of civilization, which the magnificent 
ruins of the cities amply attest. 

2. Entom. : An American genus of lamel- 
11 corn beetles, corresponding to Goliathus in 
the Old World. 

* in-cage', v . t . [Encage.) 

* In-cage’-ment, a. [Eng. incage; -ment.) 
The act of incaging or confining, as in a cage ; 
confinement in a cage or other narrow limits. 

** Since your ineagement, end. an you imagine, In. 
chantment in that coop."— SAW fern ; Don Quixote, vol. 
1L, cb. xxL 

* in-c&l-cu-la-bir-i-t$r, s. [Eng. incalcu- 
lable ; - ity .'] The quality or state of being in- 
calculable. 

In-cal’-cu-la-ble, a. [Pref. inr (2), and Eng. 
calculable (q.v ). ) Not calculable ; not possible 
to he calculated or counted ; beyond calcula- 
tion ; incomputable ; exceedingly great. 

*• They may even in odc year of such false policy, do 
mischiefs incalculable.”— Burke : On Scarcity. 

In-c&T-cu-Ia ble-ness, a [Eng. incalcula- 
ble; • ness. ] ‘The quality or state of being in- 
calculable. 

in -cal -cu-la-bly, adv. [Eng. incalculable); 
-ly.} In an 'incalculable degree ; beyond cal- 
culation ; ini measurably ; infinitely. 

in-ca-lcs- 9 en 9 e, in-ca-les- 9 en- 9 y, s. 
[Eng. inealescent; -ce , -cy.] The state of being 
incalescent ; a growing warm ; warmth ; inci- 
pient heat. 

" A sober incalesrencc and regulated astuatlon from 
wina " — Browne .* Vulgar Errourt, bk- v., cb. xxi. 

In -ca-les'-9ent, a. [Lat. incalesccns, pr. par. 
of incatesco = to grow warm ; in- = in, to- 
wards, and calesco .] (Calescence.) Becoming 
or growing warm ; increasing in heat. 

•• My way of obtaining incalescent mercury is quite 
different from any of those."— Bogle : Works, i. 634. 

* in cam-er-a'-tlon, s. [Lat. in- = in, and 
camera = a chamber, an arched roof.] 

1. The act of placing in a chamber or office. 

2. The act or process of uniting lands, 
revenues, or other rights to the pope’s domain. 

* in-cam p' t t>.£. & i. [Encamp.] 

* xn-camp'-ment, a. [Encampment.] 

in-can-dcs'-9en9e, a [Incandescent.) The 
quality or state of being incandescent ; a white 

’ boat ; glowing whiteness of a body, caused by 
intense heat. 

in-can descent, a [Lat. incandescent, pr. 
par. of incandesco — to glow*.] [Candescent.] 
White with heat ; glowiag. 

incandescent -lamp, a [Electric- 
light, 2 .] 

In-can-es'-9ent, a. [Lat. incancscens, pr. 
par. of incaneseo = to become white.] 

Bet. : Becoming w kite, growing hoary; the 
same as Incanods (q.v.). 

in-ca'-nous, a. [Lat. incanus - quite gray 
hoary.) 

Bot. : Hoary (q.v.). 


in cin ta tion, * in-can tad-on, a 

[Lat. incantatio, from inrantatus, pa. par. of 
incanto — to aing charms ; Fr. ; 

Ital. incantazione ; Sp. incantacion.] 

Compar. Jleligions : 

1. Ethnic: An incantation ia a formula, 
either aaid or sung, supposed to add force to 
magical ceremonies. Incantations In classic 
tiinea were employed; fl) To control the 
powers of Nature (Hor., tip. v. 45, 46 ; xvii. 4, 

5 ; Virg., Bel. viii. 69 ; ACn. iv. 489) ; (2) to com- 
pel the attendance and assistance of super- 
natural beinga (Senec., Medea iv. ; Virg., /tin. 
iv 490); (3), as love-spells (The.oc., Id. ii. ; 
Virg., Ed. viii.), in which sense they linger to 
the present day ; and (4) as a means of indict- 
ing injury (Hor., tip. xvii. 27-29). Occasionally 
they were used in sympathetic medicine (q.v.). 
An interesting theory that incantations are 
survivals of ill-remembered and mutilated 
formulae of the worship of Isis will be found 
in Plucbe ( Histoire du Ciel (ed. 1740), li. 24). 
[Maoic.] 

"The Kur-hn (ch. cxiiL) . . . treats charms and In- 
cantat ion* na capable of producing evil consequences." 
— Smith: Diet. Of the Bible, 1L. 194. 

2. Jewish: In the Authorised Version these 
are called enchantments. Those who practised 
them are coupled with dreamers. They were 
not to be hearkened to(Jer. xxvii. 9). Nor was 
any one of the Israelites to practise enchant- 
ments (Lev. xix. 26). Vet the Ten Tribes did 
so (2 Kiugs xvii. 17). 

* in c3,n -ta-tor-fo a. [Lat. incantatus, pa. 
par. of incanto; Ital. incantatorio.] Dealing 
by enchantment ; magical. 

M Fortune-tellers. Jugglers, geomancera. and the like 
incantatory impostors, daily delude them.*'— Browne : 
Vulgar Errours , bk. L, ch. tu. 

* xn-cant'-Ihg, a. [Lat. incanto = to aing 
charms.] Enchanting, ravishing, delightful. 

* ln-cAn'-ton, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
canfon (q.v.). j To form or incorporate into a 
eauton ; to unite to a canton. 

"The Roman catholics, fearing the protestant In- 
terest, proposed the incantomng of Constance." — Addi- 
son: On /tali. 

m-cap-a-bil-I-ty, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
capability (q.v.).] The quality or state of 
being incapable ; want of power or capacity, 
physical, mental, or otherwise ; incapacity ; 
inability ; legal disqualification. 

"Such remediless incapability of a marriage estate." 
— Bp. Dali: Resolutions, dec. iv., case 10. 

m-cap'-a-ble, a- A S. [Fr., from Lat. inca- 
jxtbilis = that cannot hold or contain : tn- = 
not, and capnln/ia] [Capable.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Not capable of holding or containing; 
anable to hold or contain ; not having room 
sufficient to hold or contain. 

•* Incapable of more, replete with you.' 

Shakesp. : Sonnet 113. 

2. Not admitting of; not susceptible; not 
capable of receiving ; as, A house is incapable 
of repair. 

3. Not capable of communicating or partici- 
pating in. 

** Decrepit age . . . 

Incapable of pleasures.’ Dryden : Art of Poetry. 

4. Not capable of learning, knowing, or un- 
derstanding ; wanting in mental capacity or 
comprehension. ( Shakesp . : Winter's Tale, iv. 4.) 

5. Wanting in power or ability ; not equal 
to; unable; specif., destitute of, or wanting 
in virile power ; impotent. 

6. Disqualified by law ; legally incapacita- 
ted ; wanting legal quolifi cations or capacity. 

" He should be incapable of ever holding any office." 
—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxL 

7. Wanting in moral power or disposition ; 
nsed with reference to actions, conduct, feel- 
ings, Ac. : as, He is incapable of dishonesty. 

8. Unable to take care of one’s aelf : as, 
drunk and incapable. 

B. As suhsf. : One physically or mentally 
nnable to act ; an inefficient or silly person. 

xn-cap'-a bly, adv . [Eng. incapable); -ly.] 
Tn an iucapablc manner, 

* m-ca-pa' -clous, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 

capacious (q.v.).] 

1 . Not capacious ; not having room or apace ; 
not spacious ; narrow, confined. 

2. Incapahle of comprehension or apprehen- 
sion ; mentally weak or foolish. 

Eure Mid capacities incapacious of them."— Moun- 
tagut : Appeals to Ccesar, ch. ix. 


* in-ca-pa'-clous ness, a. [Eng. incapa- 
cious ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
Incapacious; incapacity. 

ln-ca P& 9 ' I-tate, v.t. [Pref. in- (2), and 

Eng. capacitate (q.v.).] 

1. To deprive of natural power, rapacity, or 
ability ; to render incapable ; to disable ; an. 
Old age incapacitates a man for work. 

2. To render legally incapable or incom- 
petent; to deprive of legal capacity or qualifi- 
cation. 

"This act incapacitated bis next heir to succeed to 
that estate If be coutinued a papist." — Burnet : Hist. 
Own Tin.e (au. 1699). 

In-ca-p& 9 -I-ta'-tlon, s. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. capacitation (q.v.).] The act of incapaci- 
tating or disqualifying ; the state of being in- 
capacitated ; physical, mental, or legal inca- 
pftcity. 

*’ Another Act of Incapacitation.’— Macaulay : Mist. 
Eng., ch. xvi. 

xn-ca-pa, 9 '-I-tjr, s. [Fr. incapacity.] 

1 . Ord. Lang. : Want of capacity, power, 
or ability ; inability ; incompetency. 

'* It proceeds from a certain incapaclt'/ of possessing 
themselves.”— Steele : Spectator, No. 222. 

2. Law : The want or deprivation of a quality 
legally to do, give, transmit, or receive any- 
thing. 

"Statutes Imposing civil incajtacitirt would soon 
follow."— Macaulay : Blit. Eng., ch. Iv. 

In-car^er-ate, v.t. [Lat.fn- = in, and carcer- 
atus, pa. par. of carcero = to put in prison ; 
career =■ a prison.) 

1 . To imprison ; to confine or shut up in a 
prison ; to put in prison. 

* 2. To shut up, confine, or inclose. 

" Coutsglon m»y be prop.ig*t»d by bodle*. that 
easily incarcerate tbelufected aLr; as woollen clothes," 
—Harvey. 

* In-cSr^cr-ate, a. [Incarcerate, v .] Im- 
prisoned, shut up ; confined. 

" Wheu they no longer be incarcerate 
lu this dark dungeon, this foul fleshy wall." 

More : Song of the Soul, bk. L. c. 11, a. 30. 

m-car^cr-a-tlon, «. [Incarcerate.] The 
act of incarcerating or imprisoning ; the state 
of being imprisooea ; imprisonment ; confine- 
ment. 

" A state of incarceration for former delinqneuclea.** 
—Qlanvill: Pre-existence of Souls, cb. iv; 

* m cari-fjer-a-tor, s. [Eng. incarcerate) ; 
-or.] Ooe who incarcerates or imprisous. 

* in car-dxn-ate, a. [A corruption of in- 
carnate (q.v.).J Incarnate. 

" We took him for a coward, hut he's the very devil 
incardinate."’— Shakesp. : Twelfth Sight, v. L 

* In-carn', v.t . & i. [Fr. incarner, from Low 
Lat. incamo, from Lat. in- = in, and carty 
(genit. carats) = flesh ; Ital. incarnare ; Sp. 
encornar.) 

A. Trans. : To cover, clothe, or invest with, 
flesh. 

•'The flesh will soon arise in that cut of the bone. aDd 
make exfoliatiou of what la ueceasary, and fncam it." 
— Wiseman: Surgery. 

B. Intrans. : To breed, gain, or to acquire 
flesh ; to become covered or clothed with flesh. 

"The slough came off. and the ulcer happily in- 
earned,”— IViseman : Surgery. 

* xn-car -na-dlne, a. [Fr. incar 7 iadtn, from 
ltaL incarnadine, incamatino , from incamo = 
incarnate, of flesh colour, from Lat. incarnatus 
= incarnate (q.v,).] Of a flesh or carnation 
colour ; flesh-coloured ; reddish. 

" [He] covers his ferocious eye with hands 
Incarnadine.'' Byron: Cain, liL L 

* m-car-na- dine, v.t. [Incarnadine, a.J 
To dye red*or of a flesh colour ; to tinge of a 
red colour. 

" This my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine.” 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, IL i. 

In aome editions spelt Incarnardine 

* In-car-nate, v.t. & i, [Incarnate, a., 

Incarn.) 

A. Trans. : To clothe, cover, or invest with 
flesh ; to embody in flesh. 

"To incarnate «in into the t»d punishing and well- 
pleased will of God." — Milton : Doctrine of Divorce, bk. 
li.. ch. lti. 

B. Intrans. : To breed flesh ; to acquire 
flesh ; to granulate, as a wound. (Sterne.) 

xn car'-nate, a. [Lat. incarnatus , pa par. 
of incamo = to clothe with flesh : in — iu. 
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and caro (genlt. carnis) ss flesh ; Fr. inmrnat ; 
ltal. incarnate.) 

1. Invested or clothed with flesh ; embodied 
In flesh. 

"Like iu Jesus Chrlste our Savyour incarnate hy 
the word® of Ood.”— tip. Gardner: Expllc. qf Tran * 
substantiation, to. 10$. 

* 2. Of a red colour; flesh-coloured. 

"They are of a fresh ami bright purple, In another 
of a glittering incarnate and rosato colour."—/’. Hol- 
land. Plinie, ok. xiv., ch. 1. 

K Richardson (Clarissa, v. 46) uses the word 
ts though the in- were privative, and the 
meaning of incarnate = not in the flesh. 

In - car -na'- tion, * in-car-na-ci-onn, 

* in-car-na-cy on, s. [Fr. incarnation, 
from Low Lat. incarnationem, accus. of incar- 
natio, from Lat. incar nat us ; Sp. encarnacion ; 
ltal. incarnanone.) [Incarnate.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of assuming flesh ; the act of 
clothing with nr embodying in flesh ; the act 
of assuming flesh or a human body; the state 
of being invested or clothed with flesh. [II. 2.] 

2. A representation in a human or incarnate 
form ; an embodiment in human form ; a vivid 
exemplification or representation : as, He is 
the incarnation of mischief. 

4 3. Tha eelour of flesh ; carnation ; flesh* 
colour. 

" How lovely he appear# I his little cheeks, 

In their pure incarnat ion, vying with 

The rose-leaves.’' Byron : Cain, ILL. 1. 

II. Technically : 

1. Sing. : The process of healing wounds, 
and filling or covering the part with new flesh. 

"The pulsation under the cicatrix proceeds from 
the too lax incarnation of the wound." — Wiseman : 
Surgery. 

2, Theol. : The act of taking flesh and blood, 
the state of becoming incarnate, applied to 
the second person of the Trinity when, 
“being of one substanee with the Father," 
na “took Man’s nature in the womb of the 
blessed Virgin of her substance.” (Secood of 
the Thirty-nine Articles.) 

• In - car' - na - ti ve, a. & s. [Fr. incarnat if , 
from incarnat = incarnate (q.v.).] 

A. .ds adj. : Causing new flesh to gTow, 

"All sort9 of wax be emollltlve, heating, and iacar- 

native."—P. Holland: Plinie. bk. XJtii., cn. xxlv. 

B. As snbst. : A medicine or application 
which promotes the growth of new flesh, aad 
assists nature iu the healing of wounds. 

"I deterged the abscess, and lncamed by the com- 
mon incarnative.”—W iseman : Surgery, voL 1., bk. L, 
ch. lx. 

• In-car-ni-f l-ca'-tlon, s. [As if from a 
verb incarni/y.] The act of assuming or being 
clothed with flesh ; incarnation. 

incase'* V.t, Another spelling of Encase (q.v.). 

• In-case'-ment, s. [Eng. incase ; - ment .] 

1. The act of incasing or inclosing in a case ; 
the state of beiog incased. 

2. That which incases or incloses ; a casing ; 

* covering. 

• in-cask', v.t, [Pref. in- (1), ami Eng. cask 
(q.v.).] To put into, or as into, a cask. 

"Then might he incask his ps,te in his hat."— Shel- 
ton : Don Quixote, voL i., bk. 1, ch. xiii, 

• in-cas'-tel-lat-ed, a. [Pref. in- (1), and 
Eng. castellated (q.v.).J Inclosed or confined 
in a castle. 

• in-cas'-telled (t ailent), a. iPref. in- (1), 
Mid. *Eng. 'castel = castle, and suff. -td.] 

1. Inclosed or confined in a castle. 

2, Hoof-bound. ( Crabb .) 

• In-cat-e-na'-tlon, s. [Low Lat. incatena- 
tio, from Lat. in- = in, and catena sr a chain.] 
The act of linking or yoking together: as, the 
incatcnation of fleas. (Goldsmith.) 

• In-cau'-tel-ous* a. [Incautiods.] 

• In cau'-tlon. s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
caution (q.v.).J Want or lack of caution ; 
heedlessness ; negligence ; carelessness. 

" Lest, through incaution fall lug, thou xxmy'st be 
A Joy to others, a reproach to me." 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad xxlii. 415. 

In-cau -tlons* * ln-cau -tel-ous, a. [Pref. 
in- (2), and Eng. cautious, * cavtclous ( q.v.).] 
Not cautious ; wanting in caution ; heedless ; 
careless ; not circumspect ; unwary. 

" The ostrich, silliest of the feathered kind, . . . 
Commits her eggs, incouo’oiii. to the dust." 

'iowper: Tirocinium, 191. 


in-cau'-tlouB ly, * in-cau tcl-ous ltf* 

adv. [Eng. incautious, incautelous; -ly.) In 
an incautious manner ; without caution or 
heed; carelessly; negligently; heedlessly. 

" It U, at least. incautiously exprest,” 

Byrom: A Friendly Expostulation. 

in-cau'-tious-ncss, a. [Eng. incautious ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being incau- 
tious ; want of caution ; heedlessoese ; negli- 
gence. 

* in -c a vat e'* v.t. [Lat. in- = in, and cava - 
fits.] * [Cavatl*.] To make hollowed or con- 
cave ; to bend in, 

* ln-ca-va'-tion, s. [Eng. incav(ate) ; -afion.] 

1. The act of making hollow or concave. 

2. A hollow ; a depression ; an excavation. 

* in-cavc'* v.t. Another spelling of Encave 
( q.v.). 

* in-cav'-ern, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
cavern (q.v.).] To enclose or ahut up as in a 
cavern. 

’■ Then Lid creeps on Along, and so incavem'd goes " 
Drayton: Poly Olbion, s. L 

* m- 9 ed'-ing ly, adv. [Formed as if from 
pr. par. of an Eng. verb incede.] Majestically. 

II Davies gives an example from Miss 
Bronte (Villette, cb. xxiii.), in which there 
seems to he an allusion te the “Ego qnre 
divum incedo regina" of Juno. (Virgil: 
jEneid i. 46.) 

* in- 9 e-let>'-rl-ty, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
celebrity (q.v.).] Want or absence of celebrity 
or fame. 

* intend', v.t. [Lat. incendo = to set fire to* 
to inflame.] To inflame, to heat, to excite. 

"Naturall heftte, by with dra wince of moysture, is to 
mocha mcended."— E/yot ; CastelofHelth, bk iiii., ch. iii. 

in- 9 en'-dl-ar i§m, s. [Eng. incendiar(y) ; 
-ism.] The act or practice of an incendiary. 

in- 9 en‘-di-ar-y* * in-cen-di-ar-le, a. &s. 

[Lat. incendiarius — setting on fire, from in- 
cendium = fire ; incendo — to set on fire ; Fr. 
tncendiaire ; ltal. & Sp. incendiario.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Lit. : Pertaining to incendiarism, or the 
malicious burning of a dwelling. 

2. Fig. : Exciting, er tending to excite or 
inflame factions, seditions, or quarrels ; in- 
flammatory. 

"Thu# the writing of incendiary letters. "—Paley : 
Moral Philosophy, vol. ii., ch. ix. 

B. substantive : 

1. Lit. : One who maliciously sets fire to 
any dwelling-house or other building ; one 
who sets fire to the property of another; one 
who is guilty of arson. 

" If such wax the design of the Incendiaries it com- 
pletely failed."— .Uac<iulay\ Hut. Eng., ch. v. 

2. Fig. : One who or that which excites or 
ioflames factions, seditieos, or quarrels ; a 
political agitator. 

"To be scrawled with the midnight chalk of incen- 
diaries, with ‘No Popery,' ou walls and doors of de- 
voted bouses."— Burke : Speech at Bristol. 

incendiary-shell, $. [Carcass, s,, II.] 

* In- 9 en-di-ous, a. [Lat. incendiosus, from 
incendium = fire.] Exciting or inflaming fac- 
tions, seditions, or quarrels ; inflammatory, 
incendiary. 

* in-9en'-di-ous ly, adv. [Eng. incautious; 
-ly.] So as to excite factions, quarrels, or con- 
tentions. 

in - 9 en'-sant, a. [Low Lat. incensans , pr. 
par. of incenso, a freq. 
from Lat. incendo = to 
burn.] 

Her. : A term applied 
to a boar when borne in 
a furious angry position. 

* in - cens - a - tion, s. 

[Lug. incens(e) ; -afion.] 

The offering of ineense, 
either as an act of divine 
worship, or as a ceremonial adjunct thereto. 
"The Missal of the Roman Church now enjoins 
inceusation."— Encyc. Brit. (sjd. 9th), xii. 722. 

in tense, * en-cense, * in-cence, s. [Fr. 

encens, from Lat. incensum, neut of incensus, 
pa, par. of incendo = to bnrn ; ltal. & Port. 
iiicenso ; O. Sp. encenso ; Sp. tneiemso.] 


I. Ordinary Ijinguage : 

1. Materials used for making perfumes ; a 
mixture of fragrant gums, spices, &c. used 
for producing perfumca when burnt. 

" And high on every peak a statue 
To hang on tiptoe, tossing up 
A cloud of income.” Ttnnytun : Pal. of Art, $9. 

2. Perfume extracted from spices and gums 
when burnt in religious rites, or as an offer- 
ing to a deity. 

"A thick cloud of Incense went up."— Etck. vlff 1L 

3. Any offering to a superior being. 

" Incense kindled at the muse's flame " Oray : Klegy. 

IL Technically: 

1. Dot. : The resin or gum of Olibanma. 

2. Comparative Religions : 

(1) Ethnic: Sir G. Birdwood (in Encyc. 
Brit., ed. 9th, xii. 718, sqq.), considers that 
religious censing of persons and things grew 
out of purificatory fumigation. Tylnr (Prim. 
Cult., 1873, ii. 383) is of opinion that incense 
Is the natural outcome of animiam, which 
might reasonably hold that offer ings reduced 
to smoke or vapour by the medium of fire 
were fittingly consumed by or transmitted to 
spiritual beinga. (Gf. Genesis viii. 21 ; Horn., 
IL i. 317 ; Ovid, Met., xii. 154.) An inscrip- 
tion in the valley of Ilammainat states that 
an Egyptian nobleman was sent by Pharoah 
fcankhara (b.c. 2500) “te bring back odori- 
ferous gums” from Punt, bow identified with 
the Somali country ; the marbles of Nineveh 
furnish examples of offering ineense to the 
Sun-god (2 Kings xxiii. 5) ; and the Hindus 
employed it from the remotest antiquity. The 
progress in classic times from “ fumigations 
with herbs and chips of fragrant wood” ia 
shown in the 9vov (cf. flnos) of Homer, and 
the \tf}av<oro<i of later writers ; in the herbee 
Sabines and laurtis of Ovid (Fast. i. 343, 344), 
and the mascula thura of Virgil (Eel. viii. 65). 

(2) Jewish : rnTSj? (qetorcth) rniCj? (qetorah). 
This is sometimes confounded with rui 1 ? 
(lebonah), frankincense, which is the name of a 
plant. Incense was compounded of stacte, 
onyclia, galbanum, and pure frankincense, an 
equal part of each by weight. Any one making 
a similar composition w'as to be cut off from 
the people of God. (Exod. xxx. 34*38.) In- 
cense w'as to be burnt every morning and 
evening on the “ altar of incense.” (Exod. 
xxx. 7, 8.) On the great day of atonement 
a handful of it, put on a censer of burn- 
ing coals when the priest went within the 
veil to the Most Holy Place, was to rise in a 
cloud covering the mercy seat (Lev. xvi. 12, 
13). It was used also on extraordinary occa- 
sions, at times of great public calamity, aa 
plague (Num. xvi. 46-50). Only the priests 
might burn incense (2 Chinn, xxvi. 16-21 ; 
Luke i. 8, 9). Probably it symbolised the ac- 
ceptable prayers of saints (Psalm cxli. 2; 
Rev. viii. 4). 

(3) Christian : In the Roman and Greek 
Clmvclies it is used in all the solemn offices. 
It is mentioned in the first Onto Rovianus , pro- 
bably of the seventh century. It is also used 
In the Catholic and Apostolic Church. [Irvinq- 
ites.] In the Anglican Churc h the use of io- 
cense was gradually abandoned after the reign 
of Erl ward VI. until the ritualistic revival of 
the present day ; but it lias never been formally 
prohibited. The Protestant churches of the 
United States and Europe do uut employ in- 
cense io their ritual. 

incense - breathing, a. Exhaling in- 
cense or sweet odours : as, the incense-breath- 
ing raoro. (Gray : Elegy.) 

incensc-tree, s. 

But. : (1) Idea guianensis, (2) Moschoxylon 
Swartii. 

incense wood, s. 

Bot. : Idea hcptaphylla. 

in'-9cnse (1). tU. [Incense, s.] To perfume 
with incense ; to offer incease to, 

Intense' ( 2 ), v.t. [Lat. incensus, pa. par. of 
incendo = to inflame, to burn.] 

1. Te burn, to kiadle, to set on fire. 

" Vertue is like pretious odours, most fragrant when 
they Are incensed or crush'd."— Bacon : Essays : Of 
Simulation. 

* 2. (In. a more general sense than now) : To 
stir up any passion or eraetion within the 
human breast. 

"By which speech he incensed the English to go on 
with him "— Fuller ; Holy War, bk. iv., ch. viii. 





INCENSANT. 


t>oil, b 6 ^; poilt, jtfikrl; cat, 9ell, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ing. 
-clan* -tlan = shan, -tion, -sion = shun; -^ion, -si on = v-hfin. -tious, -sions, -cious = shus. -ble, -die* Ac. = bel, d$L 
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incensed— inch. 


3. To Inflame or excite to angry passions ; 
to exasperate, to provoke, to irritate ; to make 
exceedingly angry ; to fire. 

•'Mach was the knight irwenst with Mb lewd word." 

Spenser : P. Q., V. liL «5. 

incen sed, * In-^enst, pa. par. & a. [In- 
cense (2), v.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As ailjective : 

1. Ord. Jang. : Excited or inflamed to vio- 
lent anger; exasperated, irritated, provoked. 

2. Her. : A term applied to the eyea, <fcc., 
of any wild creature when represented with 
fire iasning from thorn. 

* In-^en se ment, s. [Eog. (license (2), v. ; 
-merit.] Irritation, exasperation, rago, heat, 
fury. 

"His incensemant at this moment is *o Implacably 
that satisfaction can be none but pang* of death."— 
ffhakesp. : Twelfth Sight, UL 4. 

* Xn^ena -er, * in^ens'-or, s. [Eng. in* 
cens(e), (2), v. ; -cr,- or.) One who incenses, 
provokes, or urges on another. 

‘Seneca understanding by the report of those that 
i yet somewhat regarded virtue and honour, how these 
lewd incensers did accuse him.” — North; Plutarch, 
p. 1,005. 

* In-pen'-sian, 5. [Lat. incensio , from in- 
census, pa. p3r. of i ncendo ; ltal. tncensionc.] 
Tha act of kindling or setting on Are ; the 
state of being set on Are. 

" Sena looaeth its windiness by decoctlDg. and sub. 
tile or windy spirits are taken off by iiioeiwfam or 
evaporation .' '—Bacon : Natural History, J 23. 

* in -5en- sive, a. [Eng. incens(eX: -ive.] 
Tending to excite nr provoke ; inflammatory. 

•‘Greatly incentive of humane passion ."— Barrow ; 
Sermons, vol. ili., ser. 10. 

* In-^ens'-or, 5. [Incenser.) 

* in^en’-sor-y, s. [Low Lat. incensorivm, 
from Lat. inccnsum = incense ; Fr. tnentsoir ; 
Sp. incensario ; ltal. tueensono.) A vessel in 
which incense is burnt or offered ; a censer 
(q v.). 

•• Other saints lie here decorated with splendid orna- 
ments. lamps, and tncewiorfe* of great cost ."— Evelyn .* 
Memoirs. Feb. 17. IMS. 

* in-cen' su-ra-ble (s aa sh), a. [Pref. tn- 
(2), and Eng. censurable. (q.V.).J Not censur- 
able ; not deserving of censure or blame. 

* in-9en f -su-ra-bly (s as sh), adv. [Eng. 
ineensurabl(e) ; - y .] In a manner not deserv- 
ing of censure or blame. 

In^en’-tive, a. k s. [Lat. incentivus — strik- 
ing up a tune, hence provoking, inciting, from 
* incentus, pa. par. of ineino=to blow or sound 
an instrument : in = into, and cano — to sing.) 

* A* As adjective : 

1. Inciting, provoking, urging, encouraging. 

•’She receiveth that incense# spirit of fury."— 

P. Holland : Plutarch, p. 932. 

2. Adapted to kindle or aet on fira ; taking 
fire quickly. (In this sense probably con- 
nected by Milton with the Lat. incendo = to 
inflame.) 

" Part incentive reed 

Provide, pernicious with one touch of fire.” 

Milton : P. L, vt 519. 

B. As subst. : Anything which acts or ope- 
rates upon tha mind or passions ; anything 
which incites, encourages, urges, or prompts 
to any end ; that which acts as a motive, 
incitement, or spur. 

" Incentives to a sacred love." 

Cowper: Secrets of Divine Love. (Trans.} 

* ln-5en'~tlve-ly, adv. [Eng. incentive ; -ly.] 
In an incentive manner; like an incentive ; 
encouragingly, incitingly. 

* xn-9ept'-irig, a. [Lat. inceptus, pa. par. of 
incipio — to begin.) Incipient, beginning. in- 
ceptive. 

Innjep'-tlon, s. [Lat. inceptio, from inceptus, 
pa. par. of incipio = to begin, lit., to seize 
on : in = on, and capio = to seize.) 

* i. The act of taking in or receiving ; the 
atate or process of being taken in or received ; 
reception. 

•'The inception ... of water Into the lungs."— 

£. A. Poe; Marie flogct. 

2. A beginning, a commencement. 

•in-^ep tive, a. k s. [Lat. incept(us), pa. 
par. of incipio — to begin ; Eng. adj. suflf. -ive.) 


A. As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang. : Beginning, commencing ; 
noting the beginning; primary : as, an in- 
ceptive propoaition. 

"The grand inceptive caution U to think." 

Uyron ; Art of English Poetry. 

2. Math. : A term appliad by Dr. Wallis to 
express such moments or first principles as, 
having no magnitude in themselves, are yet 
capable of producing results which have 
magnitude in themselves ; thus a point is in- 
ceptive of a line, a line of a surface, and a sur- 
face of a aolid. 

B. As subst. : That which begins or notes 
tha beginning, as a preposition or verb. 

•• Inceptivrs or desltlves, which relate to the begin- 
ning or ending of anything."— Walts: Logic, pt. 11., 

C. 2, i 6. 

* in 9ep'-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. inceptive ; -ly.] 
In an inceptive manner ; so aa to note the be- 
ginning. 

* in eep' tor, S. [Ijat., from inceptus, pa. par. 
of incipio = to begio.] 

1. A beginner ; one who ia in hia rudiments. 

2. One who is on the point of taking bi8 
degree in Arts. 

Mr. Hooker's grace was given him for incepfor of 
arts." — H'atton ; Life of Hooker. 

* In^er-a'-tion, s. [Lat. inceratus , pa. par. 
of incero — to cover with wax : in- = on, and 
cera = wax.) Tlie act of covering or amear- 
ing with wax. 

* in-9er’-a-tive, a. [Lat. in- = on, and emt 
= wax.) Cleaving or sticking like wax. (Cof- 
grave.) 

* In- 9 er-e-mo -ni ous, a. [Pref. in- (2), 
aod Eng. ceremonious (q.v.).] Without cere- 
mony ; in a simple manner. 

"Another approves better of a simple and incere. 
moniout devotion ."—Bp. Hall, Hoi. 17. 

* in^er'-tain, * in cer-tayne, a. [Pref. 
in - (2), and Eng. certain (q.v.).] Uncertain, 
doubtful. 

•• Thys 1 b a tblnge moste Incertayne, how long they 
shall live."— Vdal : James iv. 

* m~9ei^-tain-ly, adv. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. certainly (q.v.).] Uncertainly, doubt- 
fully. 

* in^er -tain-ty, * in eer tayn tie, $. 

[Pref. in- (2), and Eng. certainty (q.v.).] Un- 
certainty, doubtfulness. 

•• Pacolet went on in deep morals on the incertainty 
of riches." — Toiler, No. 44. 

* in- 9 er'-ti'tude, s. [Fr. from Low Lat. 
incertitude, from Lat. incertus = uncertain 
(q.v.).] Uncertainty, doubtfulness, doubt. 

"The cause of this incertitude and difficulties— 
P. Holland Pfinie, hk. ivuL. ch. uv. 

* In^er -turn, * in-ser-tum, 3. [Lat. tn- 

certum, neut. of incertus — doubtful.] 

Anc. Arch. : A form of masonry made of a 
facing of square stones of irregular sizes and 
a filling of rubble ; rubble-work. 

* m~9ess'-a-ble, a. [Lat. incessabilis , from 
in = not, and cessabilis — ceasing ; cesso = to 
cease.) Unceasing, continual, unending. 

•• He heard likewise those inert table strokes." — 
Shelton ; Don Quixote, voL L. hk. iiL, ch. vL 

* ln-^ess'-a-hly, adv. [Eng. incessab(le) ; -ly.] 
Unceasingly, continually. 

* m-9ess-an-9y» * in-cess- an-cie, s. 

[Eog. incessant ; - cy .) The quality or state of 
being incessant ; continuance, unceasingness. 
"The inecstancie 

Of ehowrea powrd downe vpon them." 

Chapman : Homer ; Odyssey L 

in-9ess'-ant, * in- cess-aunt, a. k s. [Lat. 

inccssans, from in = not ; cessans = ceasing ; 
pr. par. of cesso — to cease.) 

A, As adj. : Unceasing, unintermittent, 
continual, uninterrupted, constant, perpetual, 
ceaseless, continuous. 

"The roar of the musketry was incessant.’' — Macau - 
lay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

* B. As subst. : The quality or 8tate of being 
incessant 

in^ess-ant ly f a<iv. [Eng. incessant; -ly.] Un- 
ceasingly, without intermission, continually. 
"Some friends who rally me incessantly.”— Addison: 
Spectator, No. 19L 


* in -9^88’- ant -ness, s. [Eng. incessant; 
-mess.] The'quality or state of being Incessant. 

♦ in-92ss'-l6n(ss as sh)»3. [Lat. inc«nts«=a 
going in ; incedo = to go in.] Progreaa, motion. 

"The incetslon or local motion of aiilmala."— flrotrr*'.* 
Cyrus’ Garden, ch. iiL 

Invest, s. [Fr. incests, from l^at incsstus^. 
unchaste ; in- = not, and castus = chaHte.) 
The crime of sexual intercourse between per- 
sona related within the degrees wherein mar- 
riage ia forbiddeu by the law of the country. 
Spiritual incest : 

1. The crime of aexnal intercourse between 
persona spiritually allied by baptism or con- 
firmation. 

2. The act of a vicar or other beneficiary 
who holds two benefices, the one depending 
on the collation of the other. 

In 968 -tu-ous, a, [I^at irwes£uom», from 
incestus = unchaste ; Fr, incesteux.] 

L Guilty of incest. 

•• In the arms of that incestuous queem" 

Daniel: Octavla to Marcus A nloniu*. 

2. Involving the crime of incest. 

••Virtuous love, not adulterou* or incettuou*. 0 -" 
Warburton : Ded. to the Freethinkers. (Post-J 

In 9es ta-ous-ly, adv. [Eng. incestuous ; -ly.) 
In an incestuous manner ; with unnatural love ; 
in a manner to involve the crime of incest. 

" Macareu* wad Can ace, eon and daughter to Avolus, 
god of the winds, loved each other incestuous! y.~— 
Dryden. 

in-9es'-tn-oua-ness, $. [Eng. incestuous; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being inces- 
tuous. 

"The knowledge of the horrible incestuousness of th« 
match.”— Bp. Hall: Cases of Conscience, Add. case 3. 

ini?h (1), * inche, * unche, * ynehe, a. & a. 
[A.S. ynce , from Lat. uncia— an inch, an ounce.) 
A- As substantive: 

1, Lit. : A lineal measure, being the twelfth 
part of a lineal foot, or the thirty -sixth part 
of a lineal yard. It is subdivided into halves, 
quarters, eighths, sixteenths, die. for me- 
chanical purpose, and also for scientific pur- 
poses decimally, and into lines, each line being 
the twelfth part of an inch. It was further 
also divided into three parts, called barley- 
corns, from tbe inch being supposed to be of 
the length of three barley-corns. An inch is 
2*54, or more accurately 2*5399772 centi- 
metres ; a square inch is 6*4516 square centi- 
metres ; a cubic inch ia 16*387 cubic centi- 
metres. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) The least quantity or degree. 

** Death by inches.” Shake tp. : Coriolanut, V. i. 

* (2) A critical moment; the exact moment. 
•* Beldame, I think, we watched you at an inch.” 

Shaketp. : 2 Henry FI., t 4. 

B. As adj. : Measuring an inch in any 
dimension, whether length, breadth, or thick- 
ness ; generally in composition, as, a four-fncA 
wall, Ac., an inch board. 

* inch of -candle auction, s. An 

auction which commenced by lighting a bit 
of candla an inch long. Whoever had made 
tha last bid before the candle went ont bad 
the article knocked down to him. 

* ineh-meal, s. A piece an inch long ; 

by inch meal = hy inches. ( Skakesp . ; Tem- 

pest, ii. 2.) 

inch-stuff, 3. 

Carp.: Deal planks sawed one inch thick. 

inch (2), $. [Gael, tnnis = an island.) An 
island. It appears frequently aa an element 
in the names of small islands belonging to 
Scotland: aa, Inchoolm, Ac. In Ireland it 
appears in the original form of Innis or Ennis. 
"To fncA and rock the sea-mews fly." 

Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, vL 24 . 

* inch, v.t. & i. [Inch (I), a.) 

A ♦ Transitive: 

1. To drive by inches. 

•* He gets too far Into the soldiers' graces. 

Ana inches out my master." 

Dryden : Cleomenes, U. 2. 

2. To deal out as it were by inches ; to give 
sparingly. 

B. 7 rtf ra ns. : To advance or retire by small 
degrees ; to move slowly. 

with Blow paces measures back the field, 
inches to the walla" 

Dryden • Virgil ; .Erie id ix. LOGS. 


f&tc, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt, 
or. wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. », ce= e; ey = a. qu = ?iW.-, 
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* fa~9hafe\ i'.t. Another spelling of Enchafe 
( q.v.). 

* fa~9hain’, v.t. Another spelling of Enchain 
( q.v.). 

* In-9hom'-ber t v.t. [rref. in- (1), and Eng. 
chamber (q.v.).] To lodge in a chamber. 

* fa change a bil i ty, s. [Pref. fn-( 2 ), and 
Eng. changeability (q.v.).] Unchangeableneaa. 

11 in ^hant , “ in 9hant'-ment, Ac. [En- 

CHANT, ENCHANTMKNT, &C.] 

* fa-9harge', v.t. Another spelling of En- 
chahoe (q.v.). 

* fa-9h&r - it-a ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. charitable (q.v.).] Not charitable ; un- 
charitable. 

"Proud, igu oran t. bub plcious, in charitable . Evelyn : 
A pot. for the Royal Party. 

* In- 9 h&r'-i-t 5 r, s. [Pref. in- ( 2 ), and Eng. 
charity (q.v.).] Want of charity ; uncharit- 
nbleness. 

M By your incharity to bis soui a* well m body."— 
Evelyn : A pot. for the Royal Party. 

* in 9hase', v.t. Another spelling of Enchase 

(q v.). 

* fa^haste', a. [Pref. in- ( 2 ), and eftasb’.] 
The same as U nchaste. ( Pccle : David £ Beth.) 

* fa-9h&s' ti ty, s. [Pref. in- ( 2 ), and Eng. 
chastity (q.v.).] Lewdness, incontinence. 

" Stained with inchastity s foui hlot." 

Bannay : Sheretine A Mariana. 

fashed, * fa^ht, a. [Eng. inch; -<?d.] Con- 
taining incliea in any dimension ; used in com- 
position : as, four-inched. 

"To fide on ft bay trotting-borse over four-incAed 
bridges.*'— Shakesp. ; Lear. ili. 4. 

•fa-9hcer’, v.t. [Pref. in- (intens.), and 
Eng. cheer (q.v,).] To cheer, to enliven, to 
encourage, to gladden. 

Whereby the all incheering majesty 
Shall come to aiiine at full iu all her parts." 

Daniel: Panegyricke to the King's Majesty. 

* fa^hest', v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. chest 
(q.v.).] To put up or shut up in a chest. 

* inch' i pin, s. [Inchpin.] 

* in'-chd-ate, a. [Lat. inchoatus, pa. par. of 
inchoo = to begin.] Begun ; commenced; re- 
cent ; existing in elements ; incomplete. 

*'lt ia neither a substance perfect, nor a substance 
inchoate, or in the way of perfection."— Raleigh ; But. 
of the World. 

* fa cho-ate, v.t. [Inchoate, a.) To begin ; 
to commence. 

"The blghor congTuity of life, being yet but imper- 
fectly iiicAoared.”— til a nvill: Pre-exist. of Souls, ch.xiv. 

* fa -cho-ate-l 5 r, adv. [Eng. inchoate ; -ly.] 
In an inchoate or incipient manner. 

" Inchoately Just by thy gracious inoperation."— Bp. 
Ball : Beaut ie A Unitie gf the Church. 

* fa-cho-a'-tion, s. [Inchoate.] The act of 
beginning; an inception ; a beginning. 

" The Betting on foot some of those arts iu those parts 
would be looked upon as the first inchoation of them." 
—Bale: Orig. of Mankind. 

r fa'-chd-a-tive, a. & s. [Lat. inchoativus, 
from inchoatus, pa. par. of inchoo ; Fr. inchoa- 
tif; Ital. A Sp. incoafivo.) 

A. Asadj. : Expressing or denoting inclioa- 
tdon or beginning ; inceptive : as, an inchoative 
verb. 

B. As subst. : That which begins, or ex- 
presses the beginning or inception of anything ; 
apecif., in grammar, an inceptive verb. 

" Yerbes iu -sco dooe not eignifie bCKlnnyug, nor 
ahoulde not be called inchoatiue t . . . hut rather con- 
tin ufttluea-"— f7daf Plovrrrs, to. 144. 

•fa<?h' pin, ‘lnne-pinne, * lnche-pinne, 
* inch -1 pin, s. [Etyin. doubtful ; cf. Gael. 
inne, innidh = a bowel or entrail.] The sweet- 
bread of a deer. 

* fa-9ic'-u-ra-ble, a. [Lat. incicur = not 
tame : in- — not ; cicur = tame, and Eng. 
-able.] That cannot be tamed ; untamable. 

* in-9ido', v.t. [Lat. incido, from in* = in, 
Into, and credo = to cut.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : To cut. 

"Cutting or inciting the foreskin should be men- 
tioned here aa a practice adopted amongst them." — 
Coo* .< Third Voyage, bk. ill., ch. ix. 


2 . Med. : (See extract). 

** Medicines ore said to indie which consist of pointed 
and sharp particic* : as acids, aud moat salts, by which 
the particles of other bodies aro divided from one 
another.”— Quincy. 

fa'-9i-don9e, s. [Fr., from Low Lat. inci- 
dent ia, from incidens, pr. par. of incido = to 
fall upon : in- = in, on. ana crnlo — to fall ; Sp. 
incUlencia ; ltal. incidenza.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

I . The act or state of falling on or upon ; a 
falling, n fall. 

* 2 . That which falls out or happens ; an 
Incident, 

"Tlie determination of these meaner incidences.”— 
Bp. Ball : Contempt. ; Salomon's Choisc. 

II. Phys. : The manner of falling on, or the 
direction in which a body, or a ray of light, 
heat, Ac., falls upon any surface. 

" In equal incidences there Is a cousiderahle inequa- 
lity of refractions. "—A'ewton : Opticks. 

If ( 1 ) Angle of incidence ; 

Opfic5, Physics , £c. ; An angle formed by 
two straight lines, one the line of incidence [2] 
of a ray of light or heat, or of an elastic body 
moving to strike a plane, and the other a 
perpendicular to that 
plane. Theanglefornied r 

by the perpendicular 
and the line of depar- 
ture taken by the elas- 
tic body is called the 
angle of reflection, and 
is always equal to the n b c 

former one. If in the 
llgnre, c d be the plane, a b the line of inci- 
dence, and f b a perpendicular to c d, then 
a b f is the angle of incidence, and f b e the 
angle of reflection. Formerly these terms 
were more commonly applied to the angles 
abc and e b d [2], 

( 2 ) Line of incidence : 

Optics, Physics, &c. : The straight line taken 
by a ray of light or heat, or an elastic body 
moving to strike a plane at an acute or right 
angle. [1.] 

* fa -9i-den-9y, s. [Low Lat. incidentia.] 
[Incidence.] 

1 . A falling on or upon ; incidence. 

2 . That which falls out ; an incident ; an 
event ; an accident. 

"Accidental momenta and incidencies. ”—Bp. Taylor . 
Of Repentance. ch, lit, 5 3. 

fa-91-dent, a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. incidens , 
pr. par! of incido = to fall on, to happen ; 
Ital. A: Sp. incidente.] 

A. Asadjccfivc: 

1. Falling or striking on or upoo, as -a ray 
of light upon a reflecting surface. 

2 . Falling out or happening occasionally ; 
casual ; occasional ; fortuitous ; not in the 
usual course of things ; happening beside ex- 
pectation. 

" Men's rarer incident necessities and utilities should 
be with special equity considered.”— Booker; Eccles. 
Polity. 

3 . Liable or npt to happen, occur, or befall ; 
naturally befalling, appertaining, or belong- 
ing ; followed by to. 

" Restraining the disorders incident to a prosperous 
state. “—Blair: Sermons, vol. iii.. ser. 10. 

4 . Appertaining to or following another 
thing, called the principal, as a court-baron is 
incident to a manor. 

B. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1 , That which falls out or happens ; an 
event ; a casualty. 

"I wyll Speke therof as it was don, a 3 1 waa in- 
fourmed, and o t the incident's therof.”— Berners ; 
Proissart ; Cronycle, voL L, ch. ccclxxxi. 

2 . An event of minor importance occurring 
amongst others ; an episode or subordinate 
action apart from the main plot or design. 

"A writer of livea may descend, with propriety, to 
minute circumstances and I&mliiar incident*^'— Blair, 
lect. 36. 

II. Law : Something necessarily depending 
upon, appertaining to, or passing with some- 
thing else which is more worthy or principal. 
Incident proposition : 

Logic : A proposition introduced by the pro- 
nouns who, which, whose, whom , &c. 

"The additional proposition Is called sn incident 
proposi tion. Watts : Logick. 

H For the difference between incident and 
circumstance, see Circumstance ; for that be- 
tween incident and event, see Event. 


fa ^Ldent’-al, a. A s. [Eng. incident; -al .J 

A. As adjective : 

1 . Happening occasionally, or as an occa- 
sional event ; casual, accidental, undesigned, 
fortuitous. 

"A hatred either natural or incidental.”— Milton .* 
Doctrine of Divorce, bk. li., ch. xvil. 

2 . Not necessary to the main action or de- 
sign ; subordinate ; happening or done by the 
way. 

" My incidental eipJleatlomi of the rarefleation and 
condensation of tile air.'*— Boyle : H'ort«, L 1M. 

3 . Falling out or happening nndeaignedly 
aa a result ; contingent. 

"The direct arid proper purpose of the act, ly 1 *! llie 
incidental elfect of it .'—Hurd : Ids. Christ drimng (he- 
Buyers, Ac., out of the Temple. 

* B. As subst. : An incident. 

fa-9i-dent’-al-Ijf, adv. [Eng, incidental ; 
-ly.] In an incidental manner or way ; caau- 
ally, incidentally ; apart from the main design 
or purpose ; nndeaignedly, without intention ; 
nut of set purpose ; by the way. 

"A eTave constitutional queatlon waa incidentally 
raised. '—Macaulay : But, Eng., cb. xiv. 

fa-91 dcnt'-al-ncss, s. [Eng. incidental; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being iocidentaL 

* fa-ci-dcnt-a-ry, a. [Eng. incident; -ary.\ 
Occasional ; occurring at long intervals. 
(Packet : Life of Williams, ii. 208 .) 

* fa'-9i dent-lcss, a. [Eng .incident; -less.] 
Uneventful. (Mad. D'Arblay: Diary, ii. 168 .} 

* 111-91 dent- ly, adv. (Eng. incident; -ly. J 
Occasionally, by the way, incidentally. 

“ And incidently it is by the meMenuer tnoned. yt 
there shoulde seme no necessltie for christen folko to 
reaorte to any cburciiea. "Sir T. More : Workes, p. 119. 

* facin' -der-ment, s. [Pref. tn- ( 1 ) ; Eog. 
cinder, and auff. -vneaf.] Reduction to ashes ; 
incineration. (Davi&s; Holy Roode.) 

* fa~9ln^ '-er-a-ble, a. [Lat. in- = in, into, 
and cinis (geriit. ctner£s)= ashes.] Capable of 
being reduced to ashes. 

" But other DicineraWe substances were found *» 
fresh, that they could fetl no siudge from fire.' 1 — 
Broicne : Ume Burial, cb. iii. 

fa 9in'-er-ate, v.t. [Incinerate, a.] To 
burn or reduce to ashes. 

"Yet it is the fire only that incinerates bodies..”— 
Boyle : Works, L 486. 

* fa-9111 -er-ate, a. [Low Lat. incineraius, 
from Lat. in- =in, into, and cinis(genit.cinem) 
= ashes.] Burnt or reduced to ashes ; tho- 
roughly consumed. 

m-9in-er-a'-tion, s. [Fr., from Low Lat. 
incineratio, from t ncincro= to reduce to ashes. J 
The act of burning or reducing to ashes ; tbe 
atate of being reduced to ashes by combustion. 

"Not producible by any known way, without incine- 
ration.” — Boyle : Works, i. 829. 

in 91P -i-cn9e, In-9ip I en-9y, s. [Eng. 

incipient; -ce, - cy .] A beginning, a commence- 
ment, an inception. 

fa-^ip'-i-ent, a. [Lat. incipiens, pr. par. of 
incipio — to take in hand, to begin ; in- = in, 
into, and capio = to take ; Ital. & Sp. incipi~ 
ente.] Beginning, commencing, starting ; be- 
ginning to show itself. 

"Some sort* of head-aciis. paisies, incipient apo- 
plexies. Ac.”— Boyle : Works, iv &4L 

* fa-9ip'-i ent- ly, adv. [Eng. incipient; 
-ly.] In an incipient manner. 

* fa-9ir'-cle, v.f. Another spelling of En- 
circle (q.v.). 

* inn^r -clct, s. [Encirclet.] 

* fa -9ir-cum-scrip ti ble, a. fPref. f**- 

( 2 ), and Eug. circumscriptible (q.v.).] That 
cannot be circumscribed or limited ; incapable 
of circumscription. 

" Both in heaven, and earth, invisible; incircum- 
scriptible.’—Bp. Ball : The Old Religion, | 2. 

* fa 9ir-cum scrip'-tlon, s. [Tref. in - 
(2), and Eng. circumscription (q.v.).] The 
quality or state of being incircumscriptible. 

* 111-911* -cum spect, a. [Pref. in- ( 2 ), and 
Eng. circumspect (q.v.).] Not circumspect; 
heedless, inadvertent, careless, unwary. 

" They caryo those that bee simple and incfrrwnw 
specie into shipwrake,”— Cdal ; Jude 10. 
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* In ^lr-cum-spec' tlon, ». [Pref. in- (2), 

and Eng. arcumajiection (q.vA] Want of cir- 
cumspection, Iieed, or care ; heedlessness. 

M An unexpected way of delusion, whereby he more 
easily led away the inctrcutnspectirm of their helief."— 
Browne : Vulgar Err ours, bk. i., ch. ill. 

* Incise', v.t. [Fr. turner, from Lat. incisus , 
pa. par. of incido = 
to cut into: in = in, 
into, credo = to cut.] 

To cut in, to grave, 
to carve. 

M I on thy grove this 
epitaph incise." 

Came : On the Death of 
Ur. bonne. 

In- cised 1 , pa. par. 

& o. [Incise.] 

A. As pa. par. ; 

(See the verb). 

B. A a adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang. : 

Cut; inflicted by a 
an incised wound. 

2. Bot. : Regularly divided by deep incisions. 

* In^i^e -ly, adi». [Eng. incise; dy.] In the 
manner of incisions or notches. 

In- 5 i'- 8 lon, s. [Fr., from Lat. incisionem, 
accus. of incisio = a cutting into, from incisus , 
pa. par. of incido = to cut into. ] 

I. Literally: 

1. The act of incising or cutting into a sub- 
stance. 

“To sever hy incision” — Milton : Tctrachordon. 

2. That which is produced by incising ; a 
cut, a gash ; a separation of the parts of any 
substance mmle hy a sharp instrument. 

“They deep incision make, and talk the while 
Of fin gland’s glory.” Thornton t Autumn, 6M. 

* 3. The division, separation, or dissolution 
of viscosities by means of medicines or drugs. 

* II. F.ig. : Sharpness, trenchancy, deci- 
sion : as. To do anything with incision. 

In-^I'-sive, a. [Fr. incisif, from Lat. incisus, 
pa. par. of tncu/o.] 

I. Literally : 

I. Having the quality of cutting into or 
dividing the substance of any body. 

* 2. Having the quality of dividing or dis- 
solving viscosities. 

“ It [endive] Is naturally cold, profitable for hot 
stomachs ; incisive, and opening obstructions of the 
liver.”— Evelyn : Acetaria. 

II. Fig. : Sharp, penetrating, trenchant, 
acute. 

incisive-bones, s. pi. 

Anal.: The bones of the upper jaw contain- 
ing the incisors ; the premaxillary bones. 

t Incisive-teeth, $. pi. [Incisor, A. 1.] 

In 9 ! -slve-ly, adv. [Eng. incisive ; - ly .] In an 
incisive, sharp, or penetrating manner ; with 
incision. 

In-5i§'-dr, s. A a. [Mod. Lat., from incisus, 
pa. par. of incido — to cut into or through.] 
A. As substantive : 

Anatomy : 

1. Human: A tooth adapted for cutting or 
dividing the food. There are four permanent 



UPPER JAW OP (A) MAN, AND (») PATA- 
GONIAN CAW. 
i, i. Incisors. 


fnciaora in each jaw. Their crowns are chisel- 
ahaped, and have a sharp cutting edge, which 
by continued nse is bevelled off behind in the 
upper teeth, but in the lower set is worn down 


in froQt. The fang is long, single, conical, and 
compressed at the aides, where it is somewhat 
slightly furrowed. 

2. Comjxir. : In the several orders of mam- 
mals the incisors vary in number ; thus, in tha 
carnivora there are uniformly six in each Jaw ; 
of the Ruminantia, only the camels and llamas 
have iiiriaore in the upper jaw, a callous pad 
taking their place. 

B. As adjective: 

1. Adapted for cutting. [Incisor-teeth.] 

2. Of, belonging to, or in any way connected 
with the incisors. There are an inciaor fora- 
men, Assure, fossa, and nervs. 

t in-^i-sor'-i-um, s. [Mod. Lat., from incido 
= to cut in or through.] 

Surgery : 

1. A table on which a patient Is laid to 
have an incision made in his body. (Farr.) 

2. A body to be dissected. (Parr.) 

* In-^I§'~ 6 r-y, a. [Fr. ineisolre ; Ital. A Sp. 
tncisono.] Having the quality of incising or 
cutting ; incisive. 

* in- 9 i- 8 U.rO (8 as zh), s. [Lat incisura, 
from incisus, pa. par. of incido; Fr. incisure ; 
ltal. & Sp. incisura.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A cut, a gaah, an Incision. 
“In others with a much shorter incisure, for the 

gathering and holding of herbaceous lood. Derham : 
Physico-'t heology. bk. iv,, ch. xL 

2. Anat. : A notch. There are incisures of 
the acetabulum, of the ethmoid, Ac. 

* in - 91 -tant, a. & s. [Lat. incitans, pr. par. 
of incifo = to atir up, to incite (q.v.).] 

A. Asadj.: Exciting, stimulating, stirringup. 

B. As subst, : That which excites or stimu- 
lates ; a stimulant. 

in- 9 i~ta' tlon, s. [Lat. incitotio, from fwei- 
tatns, pa. par. of incito ; Fr. incitation; Sp. 
incitacion ; ltal. iucitazione.] 

1. The act of inciting, stimulating, or ex- 
citing to action ; incitement. 

“ S tyring And incitations toward deadly elnfuU 
dedes .”— Sir T. J lore : Workes. p. SSL 

2. That which incites or stimulates to ac- 
tion ; an incentive, a stimulant, an impulse, 
a motive, an incitement. 

“ The strongest and noblest invitation to honest at- 
tempts.'*— Taller, No. 23. 

ln’^i-ta-tlve, s. [Eng. incita(nt ); t connec- 
and suff. -ire.] A provocative, a stimulant.’ 
(Jarvis : Don Quixote, pt. ii., bk. iv., ch. ii.) 

in cite , v.t. [Fr. inciter, from Lat. incito = 
to urge forward: iu-=in, on, and cito = to 
urge ; Sp. incitar; Ital. incitare.] To stir up; 
to urge on ; to move or stimulate to action ; 
to spur on ; to animate, to instigate, to pro- 
voke, to prompt, to encourage. 

“These Mars incites, and those Miuerva fires. " 

Pope: Homer i Iliad iv. 49®. 

*T For the difference between to incite and 
to encourage, see Encourage ; for that be- 
tween to incite and excite, see Excite, 

incite -men t, s. [Eng. incite ; - ment .] 

1 . The act of inciting, urging, or stimulat- 
ing ; the state of being incited. 

2. That which incites or moves to actiou ; a 
stimulus, an incentive, a motive. 

“ He cuts off the Incitements to e virtuous ambition.” 
— Burke : On the Economical Reform. 

in- 5 it'-er, S . [Eng. incit(e ); -er.] One who 
or that which incites or moves to action. 

“ The first inciters, beginners, and more than to the 
third part actors of ail that followed.” — Milton : A 
Free Commonwealth. 

in- 91 1 -xng, pr. par., a., & s. [Incite.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. A particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of moving or stimu- 
lating to action ; incitement. 

in- 9 it-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. inciting'; -ly.] 
In an inciting manner ; so as to iucite or stir 
to action. 

In- 91 1 ’-to-, pref. [Lat incilo = to set in rapid 
motion.] [Etym.] 

inclto-motor, incito motory a. 

Anat. : Of or belonging to that function of 
the nervous ayatem hy which an impression 
is transmitted from a centre so aa tu produce 


contraction of a muscle ; the oiqioaite of ex* 
cito-motor (q.v.). 

* In^iv'-Il, a. [Fr., from Lat. incivilis.] Rode, 
impolite, unpolished. 

In-91-vil-I-t^, a. [Fr. inciviUU.] 

1. A atate of rudeneaa or ignorance, or want 
of civilization. 

“Prought from their Idolatry, bloody tacriOce*, 
lemorxnoe, and <ncf> titty, to the worshipping of the 
true God." — Sir II’. Raleigh . Voyage for Ouiana. 

2. Rudeness, impoliteness ; want of cour- 
tesy or civility ; rudeneaa of manner*. 

“I had been treated with some incivility — Cook : 
Second Voyage, bk. I . ch. 1L 

3. An act of rudeness, impoliteness, or 111- 
breeding. 

“No person offered me the least Incivility.”— Lud- 
low: Memoirs, L 8 A 

* in 9 iv-iI-I-za'-tlon, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. civilization (q.v.).] The atate of being 
uncivilized ; a w’ant of civilization ; barbarism. 

* In ^iv 7 il ly, adv. [Eng. incivil; dy.) In 
an incivil, rude, or impolite manner ; with 
incivility ; uncivilly. 

* in - 91 V- 19 m, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
civism (q.v.); Fr. incivismc.] Wantof civiam ; 
want of patriotiam or love to one’s country; 
unfriendliness to the country or state of which 
one is a citizen. 

* in clasp', v.t. [Enclasp.) 

* In cla-ma tlon, s. [Lat. inclamatio , from 
inclanio = to cry out, to call upon any one.] 
A calling or crying out ; a shout, a cry. 

“These . . . now rend their throat* with inclami i~ 
Hons.”— Bp. Hall: Contempt. ; Elijah with the Banhtes. 

in clau'-dent, a. [Pre£ in- = not, and Lat. 
claudcns , pr. par. of claudo — to shut.] 

Bot. : Not closing. (Parfon.) 

* In-clav'-at-cd, a. [Lat. in = in, and da- 
vatus, pa. par. of clave = tn fasten with a nail ; 
clavua = a nail.] Set, fixed fast 

in-clave’, a. [Lat. in- = in, and clavus— a nail.] 

Her. : Having a form resembling that of 
the parts of a dovetail joint ; said of lines of 
division on the borders of ordinaries. 

* in'-cle, 8 . [Inkle.) 

In-cl em'-en-9y, S. [Fr. xndemcnce, from Lat 
£ 7 ? dementia, from inclemcns = rough, harsh, 
severe.] 

1 . The quality of being inclement ; crnelty, 
severity, harshness, roughness, rigour. 

“ The indemenctj of the late pope labouring to lore- 
» tall him.”— Bp. Hall : Imprese of Ood, pt. 1L 

2. Roughness, severity, storminess, boiste- 
rousness. 

“Withstood . . . the inclemencies of the seasons. ~— 
Swinburne : Travels in Spain, let. 44. 

in-clcm-ent, a. [Fr., from Lat. inrlcmens , 
from in = not, and clcmens = kind, clement ; 
ltal. A Sp. inclemente.] 

* 1. Not clement ; w ithout clemency ; harsh, 
cruel, unmerciful, severe, merciless. 

2. Rough, severe, boisterous, stormy ; se- 
verely cold. 

” The inclement and the perilous daya" 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. L 

* in-clem -ent-ly, adv. [Eng. inclement; -ly.] 
In an inclement manner; roughly, sharply, 
harshly. 

* ln-clln'-a ble, a. [Lat. inclindbilis , from 
indino =s to bend : in = in, towards, and dino 
— to lean; Sp. inclinable; ltal. incltna&ilf.] 

1. Having a tendency ; leaning, tending. 

2. Having a propensity or inclination of wall 
or feelings ; inclined, disposed, willing. 

“ Inclinable now grown to touch or taste." 

Milton : P. L.. lx. T42. 

* in-clln'-a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. inclinable ; 
-uess.] Th*e quality or state of being inclina- 
ble; inclination. 

" Her inclinableness to conform to the late estab- 
lishment of it”— Strype : Memorials: Edward VI. 
(an. I551J. 

in- clin -action, s. [Fr., from Lat. inclinatus, 
pa. par. of incline = to bend, to incline; Sp. 
inclination; Ital. irvcli naz ionc.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1 . Literally: 

(1) The act of inclining or bending : as, an. 
inclination of the head. 


f&te, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pSt, 
or, wore, wQlf, work, whd, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ob, ce = e; ey — a. qu = lew. 



cutting instrument: as, 


inclinatorily— incoercible 
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(2) A tendency toward* any point ; a devia- 
tion from any direction or position regarded 
as the normal one, 

•* A pleasant arbour, not by art 
But by the trees' owu inclination mwle. 

Spenser: F. II L vL 44. 


2, Figuratively: 

(I) A leaning or bent of the mind or will ; 
tendency, disposition, proclivity, or propen- 
sity ; a desire. 

“New situations give a different cast 
Of habit, inclination, temper, taste. 

Cowper : Tirocinium , 440. 

* (2) Natural aptness. 

" The natural inclination of tbe soli leans that way.” 
—Addison. 

* (3) A person for whom or a thing for which 
one has a great liking or preference. 

*’ Monsieur Hoeft, who was a great inclination of 
mine ."— Sir H\ Temple. 


11. Technically: 

1. Compass: [Dip, s., II. 1.] 

2. Geom. & Math. : The mu trial approach, 
tendency, or leaning of two bodies, lines, or 
planes towards each other, 
so as to make an angle 
where they meet, or where 
the lines of their direction 
meet. This angle is called 
the angle of inclination . 

Thus in the figure, the angle b a c is the angle 
of inclination of the two lines ba,ca. 

“The other lying at An inclinafion of tweuty-three 
and a half degree *.—Derham : Astro-Theology, bk. tv., 
ch. iv. 

3. Fharni . ; The act by which a clear liqnor 
la poured off from some faeces or sediment by 
only stooping the vessel ; also called decanta- 
tion. 



For the difference between inclination and 
lent, see Bent ; for that between inclination 
and disposition, see Disposition. 

■fl Inclination of an orbit : 

Astron. : The angle at which the orbit meets 
the ecliptic. 


* in-clln -a-tor-i-ljf, odv. [Eng. inclina - 
tory ; - ly.]* In an inclined manner ; obliquely 
with Inclination or deviation. 

•• Whether they be refrigerated IncHnatorlly, or 
somewhat equinoxially .' Browne : Vulgar Errours, 
bk- iL, ch. ii. 


• In-cli n’-a-tor-y, a. [Lat. inclinat(us), pa. 
par. of inclino; Eng. adj. suff. -omj.) Having 
the quality of leaning or inclining. 

" If that inc’inatory virtue be destroyed by e touch." 
— Browne : Vulgar Err ours, bk. iL, cb. iv. 


|n-cllne’, * en-cline', * in-clyno, y.i. & t. 
[Fr. incliner, from Lat. inclino — to incline : 
in = towards, and clino = to lean ; 0, Fr. en- 
cliner; Sp. & Port, indinar; ItaL inclinare.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. Lit. : To deviate from any direction which 
is regarded as the normal one ; to lean, to bend 
down, to tend. 

2. Fig. : To be disposed ; to have a propen- 
sity, proneness, or inclination ; to feci a wish, 
desire, or inclination; to be favourably dis- 
posed. 

*• Which inclines alternately to Whiggisia end Tory- 
lam."— Macaulay : But. Eng. ch. iv. 

B. Transitive ; 

I, Literally: 

1. To cause to deviate from a line or direc- 
tion ; to give an inclination or leaning to ; to 
direct. 

“To this his steps the thoughtful prince inclined.” 
Pope : Bomcr; Odyssey i, 538. 

2. To bend down, to bow, to stoop : as, To 
incline the head or body as an act of reverence 
or civility. 

" Then softe himself inclining on hie knee 
Down to that welL" Spencer: F. Q., IL 11. S. 

IL Fig. : To dispose, to turn ; to give a 
tendency, propensity, or inclination to. 

" Incline our hearts to Veep this law.”— Book of Com. 

mon Prayer : Response to Commandments. 


in -cline, s. [Inclink, v .] An inclination ; 
an inclined plane ; an ascent or descent, as 
in a road ; a gradient. 


In-cllned', pa. par. & a. [Incline, v.\ 

A. vis pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. ds adjective: 

I. Ord. Lang. : Deviating from the normal 
fine or direction ; having a tendency ; dis- 
posed. (Lit. dtfg.) 

** But yet his horse was uot a whit 

Inclined to tarry these." Cowper : John Gilpin . 

IL Bot. : Bent out of a perpendicular direc- 


tion, or into a curve with the convex aide 
uppermost. 


Inclined-plane, s. 

Physics: One of the mechanical powers. It 
consists of a plane, inclined obliquely to the 
horizon. If ad bo the plane, a c its base, 
b c its height, p a power acting parallel to 
the piano a n, then the power and 
the weight are in equili- 
brio , if the power 
bo to the weight as 
the height of the 
plane to its length. 

The velocity ac- 
quired by a body 
descending an inclined plane is the same as if 
it had fallen perpendicularly from the same 
height. Tito inclined-plane is used for the 
descent of bodies ; also for the ascent, by 
vehicles, fie., of hills far too steep to be 
directly scaled by wheeled carriages. 

Inclined-plane wheels : 

Mach. : A name for Hooker's gearing. 



INCLINED-PLANE. 


inclined- strata, s. pi. 

Geol . ; Strata which dip at an angle with 
the horizon. 


in - clin - cr, 5 . [Eng. Incline); -er.] One 
who or that which inclines ; spec., an inclined 
dial. 


m-clln'-ing, pv. par. or a. [Incline, t’.] 

]. Ord. Lang . : (See the verb). 

2, Bot. : Falling back from the perpendicu- 
lar. Similar to reclining, but in a greater 
degree. 

m-clin-orn-ct-er, s. [Eng. incline ; 0 con- 
nective, and Eng. meter.] 

1. An instrument to detect tbe inclination 
or dip, the vertical elemeut of the magnetic 
force. [Dippino-needle.] 

2. [Batter-rule]. 


* in -Clip', v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. clip 
(q.v.).] To embrace, to surround, to encircle. 
•* Wbate'er the ocean pales, or sky inctips. 
la thine.” Shaketp. : Ant. A Clcop., 11. 7. 


* in-clois'-ter, V.t. [Pref. in- (1), and cloister 
(q.v.).] To shut up in a cloister ; to enclose. 

“ Incloisters here this narrow floor.” 

Lovelace.- Death of Mrs. Elizabeth Filmer. 


In-clo^c', v.t. [Enclose.] 

1. To shut in, to shut up; to surround or 
con floe on all sides ; to encompass ; to close 
in all round. 

" Shall one. find he inclosed within your wall. 

One rash, imprisoned warrior vanquish alL“ 

Pitt : Virgil ; lx 

2. To fence in ; to separate from common 
ground by a fence. 

” There are cases in which the lord may inclose and 
abridge the common. '—Blackstone : Comment., hk. iii., 
ch. 8. 

3. To put into or cover with a case, wrapper, 
or envelope ; to put one thing inside another 
for transmission or carriage. 

*• I now dispatch the inclosed copies of the treaty." 
Sir ir. Tempi e : Letter to Lord Arlington. 

* 4, To harness ; to put into harness. (Chap- 
man.) 

in-clo§'-er, s. [Encloser.] 


in-clos'-ure, en- elds’- ure (s as zh), $. 

[Eng. inclos(e) ; -ure.] 

1. The act of inclosing; specif., the act of 
separating or cutting off land from common 
land by a fence. 

“There are many difficulties . . . In acting upon 
them, which has led to many enclosures beiug effected 
uuder private Acts of Parliament."— Blackstone : Com- 
ment., bk. iiL. ch. 8. 

2. The state of being inclosed, shut in, or 
eocompassed. 

3. That which is inclosed ; a apace of ground 
inclosed or fenced in. (Often of something, 
as a document, cheque, or other article of 
value, sent inside a letter. 

“The two fountains . . . rose withiu the fnclofure.” 
— Guardian, No. 173. 

* 4. That which incloses or shuts in, as a 


fence. 


Breaking our inclotures every morne. 

P/r cfftrrtl £ hk 


Inclosure acts, s. pi. 

Law : Numerous acts regulating the anbject 
of in closures. [Common, C. If.] 

inclosure commissioners, s. pi. 

Law: Commissioners appointed under the 
Inclosure Acta. 


* In-cloiid', v.t. Another spelling of Encloud 
(q.v.). 

in- elude', v.t. [Lat. includo, from in- = In, 
and claudo = to shut; Fr. cnclore; Sp. 4r Port. 
incluir ; ltal. inchiuderc.] 

1. To inclose, to shut in, to confine within, 
to contain, to Hold. 


" AnchDen . . . In pleasant vale survey eng was 
Til© ftouloil included there." 

Pharr: Virgil; .Enrid vL 


2. To comprise, to comprehend, to contain. 
(Of material and immaterial things.) 

"Whether it l Flanders] only bordered upon, or in- 
cluded tlio lower parts of the vnH woods of Antenna. ’ 
Sir IV. Temple : The United Provinces, ch. L 

* 3. To terminate, to conclude. 


“We will include all Jara with triumphs. * 

Shfikesp, : Two Gentlemen of Verona, v. 4. 

«[ For the difference between to include and 
to comprise , see Comprise. 


in clud'-cd, pa. par. fc a. [Include.1 

A. As pa. par . : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Inclosed, contained, com- 
prised, comprehended. 

2. Bot. (of stamens, styles, Ac.) : Not projecting 
beyond the mouth of the corolla. 


* m-clud'-I ble, a. [Eng. include ; -able.) 
Capable of being included. 


ln-clu'-sa, s. pL [Neut. nom. pi. of inclvsus, 
pa. par. of includo = to shut in.] 

Zool .: In Cuvier's classification, the fifth 
family of Testaceous Acephala. It consiated 
of bivalve molluscs, with a double tube pro- 
jecting from the gaping shell. It included 
Mya, Bolen, Teredo, &c. 

In-Clu -§lon, s. [Lat. inclnsio , from inclusus 9 
pa. par. of includo — to include (q.v.).] The 
act of including, comprising, or comprehend- 
ing ; the state of being included. 

" To make no peace without the inclusion of their 
allies." — Temple: To the Duke of Ormond (1673). 

In clu -sive, a. [Fr. inclnsif, from Lat. in- 
clusus, pa. par. of includo ; ltal. & Bp. inclu- 
sive.] 

1. Including, inclosing, containing, compre- 
hending, encircling. 

" The Persian, zealous to reject 
Altar and image, aud the inclusive walls 
And roofs of temples built by humau hands." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vL 

2. Comprehended in the sum or cumber; 
comprehending the stated limits or extremes : 
as from Wednesday to Saturday inclusive, that 
is, all the days between Tuesday and Sunday. 

* 3. Included, contained. 

" Each uote inclusive melody reveals." 

[irooke : Universal Beauty, bk. iL 

in-clu'-Sive-ly, odv. [Eng. inclusive ; - ly .] 
Iu an inclusive manner ; so as to include. 

“ From the first to the twentieth verse inclusively.” 
—Bp. Bull: Sermons, voL L, aer. 8. 


* in-clyne, v.t. [Incline.] 


* In-coach', v.t. Another spelling of Encoach 
(q v.). * 

* m-co-act', * in-co-iict'-ed, a. [Lat. in- 
coadus , from in- = not, and coactus , pa. par. 
of coga — to compel ] Not compelled ; not 
under compulsion ; unconstrained. 

* in-co-S.g'-u da-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. coagulable (q.v.).j Incapable of coagula- 
tion nr concretion. 

"The remaining and incoagulable part of It."— 
Boyle : Works, iii. 6U7. 

* in-cd-a-lcs'^cn^c, *. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. coalescence (q.v.).] Want or absence of 
coalescence. 


* in-eoct'-ed, a. [Lat. incoctns, from in- =» 
not, and coctus, pa. par. of coguo = to cook.] 
Not digested, indigestible. 


* in co-er'-^i ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 

coercible (q.v.).] 

1. Ord. Lang. : That cannot be coerced or 
compelled ; incapable of being compelled or 
forced. 

2. Chem. : A term formerly applied to cer- 
tain gases, incapable of being redneed to a 
liquid form by any amount of pressure. 

3. A term sometimes applied to the impon- 
derable fluids— heat, light, electricity, &c. — 
which cannot be confined in or excluded from 
vessels like ordinary gases. 


boll, b 6 $; poUt, j<Svfcrl; cat, 9 cU, chorus, 9hln, ben<?h; go, gem; thin, this; ein, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -xng. 
-clan, -tian — shan. -tion, -slon ~ shun; -tion, -sion — zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious — shus. -ble, -dlo, &c. — b^l, dfl* 
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incoexistenco— incoming 


* in co-ex ist' 01190, *• t Prtf - in - ( 2 )» a,,tl 

Eng. coexistence (q,v.).1 Tlie quality or atate 
of not being coexistent; non-associatiou of ex 
istence. 

"The coextsteuce, or incoexiitenee (it I limy bo bjvv) 
ofdiflereiit lilcna."— Locke.. Human Cnderttanding, hk. 
iv.. cb. lit. f 11 

in-cog'., a. or adv. An abbreviation for f ncoo- 
nito (q.v.). 

* in cog It-a-bil'-i tv,s. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. cogitability (q.v.).] The quality of being 
lncogitable, or incapable of being made the 
object of thought. 

* in cog^It-a-ble, * in cog yt-a-ble, a. 

[Lat. incogitdbihs , from in- - not, and cogito 
= to think.] Not cogitable ; that cannot be 
thought of ; incapable of being made t lie object 
of thought. 

"Neuer ceMyng to mynyBtcr by nubtylle and tncog- 
ytable meiuies. • — Sir T. More : Workes, p. 78. 

* In-cog'-I tanyo, * In-cog'-I tan-9y, «. 

[Lat. incogitantia = thoughtlessness, from in - 
= not, and cogitantia — thought ; cogito = to 
think.] Want of thought ; want of the power 
of thinking. 

"The stupid and meerly vegetable atate of incogit- 
ancy."— Decay <f Piety. 

* in co& I tant, a. (Lat. incogitans, from 
in- = not, au*d cogitans, pr. par. of cogito = to 
think.] Thoughtless ; not thinking ; heedless. 

“Th« b*r will blusb at tbla most incogitant wood- 
cock."— Milton : CoUiticritm. 

* in cog 1 i tant-ly, adv. (Eng. incogitant; 
- ly .] tn s thoughtless manner; thoughtlessly; 
without thought or consideration. 

“ 1 do not incogitantly apeak ot irregnlaritie*.” — 
Boyle : Work #. v. 217. 

•In-cog'-i- ta-tivo, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
cogitofiv* (q.v.).] Wanting the power of 
thought. 

" CoeiUtlve and incogitatiee btflnRU: which to our 
present purpose, if for nothing else. are. perhaps, bet- 
ter terms than material and immaterial."— Locke: 
Human Pnderttanding, bk. Iv.. ch. x., ] 9. 

“•in-cSg-i-ta-tiv-i-ty, s. [Eng. tncogito- 
tiv(e) ; -ity.]' The quality or state of being in- 
cogitative ; want of thought or the power of 
thinking. 

" Ood may anperadd a faculty of thinking to incog- 
itathHty.” — Wollatton ■ Religion of Nature, J 9. 

In cog'-ni-ta, s. [Ital.] [Incognito.] A 
female who "is unknown or in disguise ; the 
state of a female who is unknown or in dis- 
guise. 

In-cdg'-ni-t6, a. or adv. <fe s. [Ital., from Lat. 
incognitus — unknown : in- — not, and cogni- 
tus, pa. par. of cognosco = to know.] 

A. /Is adj. or adv. : Unknown ; in disguise 
or concealment ; in or under an assumed 
name or character. 

"A Jew may travel incognito from Perpignan to 
Lisbon." — Swinburne : Travelt in Spain, let. 9. 

B. As substantive : 

1. One who is unknown, In disguise, or 
under an assumed name or character. 

2. The state of being unknown or in dis- 
guisa ; the assumption of an assumed name or 
character : as, He ) reserved his incognito, 

“• In-cog nlz-a-ble, * ln-cog'-nis-a^ble, 

a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. cognizable (q.v.).] 
Not cognizable ; incapable of being known, 
recognised, or distinguished ; incapable of 
feeing explored or investigated. 

“Ah 1 let UB make no claim 
On life's incognitable sea., 

To too exact a steering of our way." 

Matthew Arnold : Human Life. 

* In-cog -mz-ance, * In-cog'-nis-a^e, $. 

fPraf. in- (2), and Eng. cognizance (q.v.).] A 
failure to know, recognize, or understand. 

* In-cog noa-91-feil -i-ty, s. [Eng. incog- 
noscible ; -ity.] The quality or state of being 
incognoscibie. (Southey : The Doctor, ioterchap. 
xix.) 

* ln-o6g~nSs'-5l-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 

Eng. cognoscible (q.v.).] Not cognoscible ; in- 
capable of being known, comprehended, or 
distinguished ; incognizable. (Southey : The 
Doctor, interchap. xx.) 

In cd- her- en5e, In-co -her- en- 537, s. 

[Ft. incoherence, from Lat. in- = not, and co - 
harms = cohering,] [Coherent.] 

I. The quality of being incoherent; want or 


absence of cohesion or adherence ; looseness 
or unconnected atate of material parts, as in a 
powder. 

"The BtiinUnessandfncolMrrenccof tlie parts do wake 
them easy to put into motion." — Hoyle ; Work <, 1. 38H. 

2. Want of coherence or connection in Ideas, 
language, Ac. ; incongruity ; inconsequence ; in- 
consistency ; want of agreement or connection 
of parts, as of an argument, a principle, &o. 

" There is ftn incoherence lu their words uow.“— 
Runyan : Pilgrim' t Progreu, pt. 1L 

3. An incoherent, inconsistent, or discon- 
nected statement. 

“Their crude iticoherenriet, bjvucv famlll&rttles with 
God, ami imuaeous tautologies."— South r Sermons, VoL 
lv , »er. 1. 

In-co her' ent, a. [Fr., from Lat. in- = not, 
and cotuerens ~ cohering, pr. par. of coh(prco= 
to stick together; Ital. incoerente; JSp. tnco- 
hertnte.] [Coherent.] 

1. Wanting cohesion of parts ; loose ; dis- 
connected, as the particles of a powder. 

“ The dfLsh of tho wave* Iim destroyed large tracts of 
land where the cliffs are composed of soft and incoher • 
ent material*/-— Dawkiru : Party Man in Britain, cli. 
xlv. 

2. Wanting in coherence or connection ; In- 
consequential ; inconsistent; wanting in agree- 
ment or dependence of one part upon another. 

" And on the thought my words broke fortb, 

All incoherent u they were." Byron : Mazeppa. vi. 

* In-co hor^nt if’ Ic, a. [Eng. incoherent, 
and Lat. faci'o = to make.] Causing incoher- 
ence. (Coleridge.) 

In co-her' ent ly, adv. [Eng. incoherent; 
- ly .] In an incoherent manner; without co- 
herence of parts. 

“A little too incofierentl y to be rlgbtly under* tood.” 
—Ouardian, No. 86. 

In ed her' enfe ness, s. [Eng. incoherent; 
-ness.] The*quality or atate of befog incoher- 
ent ; want of coherence ; incoherence. 

* in co-her lhg, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
cohering .] Not cohering ; wanting cohesion 
of parts. 

" They entirely, or for the moat part. constat of Isx 
f«co7u?rt»y earth. — Derham : Phytioo-Theology, bk_ lil., 
ch. iL 

* in-c6-in'-9i-den9e, s. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. coincidence (q.v.).] Want or absence of 
coincidence or agreement. 

* In-co- in'-ci dent, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
coincident (q.v.).]* Not coincident or coincid- 
ing ; not agreeing in time, place, or principle. 

* In co-lum'-I-ty, s. [Lat. incohtmitas, from 
incolumis = safe.] Safety, security. 

"The incolumity and welfare of a country."— How el : 
Letters. 

* in com feme', v.i. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
combine (q.v.) ] To refuse to combine to- 
gether ; to disagree ; to differ. 

"Two Incoherent and incombining disposition*. ”— 
Milton : Doct. A Ditrip, of Divorce, bk. i., ch. L 

* In-com brous, a. {Tref. in- (intens.), and 
Eng. cumbrous (q.v.).J Cumbrous, cumber- 
some. 

* In-com-biis-ti bH' I-ty, s. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. combustibility (q.v.).] The quality 
or state of being incombustihle. 

"The stone In the Apennines b renmrkable for its 
shining quality, and tbe Mniantbus for It* incombus- 
tibility." — Ray : On the Creation, pt. it 

in-com-bus'-tl-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. combustible (q.v.).] That cannot he con- 
sumed by fire ; incapahle of beiDg burnt, de- 
composed, or consumed by fire, 

“The lean and incombustible corpuscles ot air."— 
Boyle : Workt, L 103. 

* In-com-bus'-tl-ble -ness, t. [Eng. in- 
combustible ; -ness.] Tbe same as Incombus- 
tibility (q.v.). 

* m com bus -tl-bly, adv. [Eng. incom- 
bustible); - ly .] In an incombustible manner ; 
so as to resist combustion. 

In' come, s. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. come 
(q.v.).] 

* 1. A coming in ; an entrance. 

"At mine Income I lowted lowe." 

Drant : Horace, bk. 1., sat «. 

* 2. The coming in, the accomplishment, 
the fullilnient. 

" Pain pnya tbe income of each precioue thing. " 

Shaketp. : Rape qf Lucrece, 334. 

3. That gain which a person derives from 
hia labour, business, profession, or property 


of any kind ; the annual receipts of any person 
or corporation ; the receipts or einolmrenta 
regularly accruing from an office or proj-erty. 

4. A disease affecting any part of the body, 
which has no known or apparent cause, aa 
distinguished from a disease induced by acci- 
dent or contagion. (Scotch.) 

* 5. Inspiration. 

“A lowly- minded Chrlatbn tulks of no lmmediAt* 
incomes or commuuiuttiuu*,' — Ulanrilt : Sermon L 

Income tax, s. 

1. Polit. Econ. : A tax, for State purpoaea, 
upon a person's income. Theoretically, it 
looks the fairest of all taxes and the moat 
consistent of all with Free Trade, for it allows 
a man unrestrictedly to make hia income from 
any honest source he pleases, and then taxes 
him according to its amount. Practically 
speaking, it ia far from fair. One man makes 
£?>GQ a year from the interest of money in- 
vested in the Funds, without ever trenching on 
his capital ; a professional man paya the same 
aum on £600, dependent for ita continuance 
on hia health ; and, worse than all, a life 
annuitant on the payment which means part 
of hia capitat aa well as hia intereat. Then 
there is such an impossibility of raising a tax 
on amall incomes that the great mass of the 
people pay nothing at all. The tax is, more- 
over, inquisitorial, demoralising, and fitted to 
sow disaffection to the government Moat 
people keenly feel being asked to state their 
income ; the unconscientious call it less than 
it really is, and in many cases the conscien- 
tious man, after making a correct return, 
finds it rejected ; the State, by ita officer*, 
thua impeaching hia veracity and honesty. 

2. English Hist. : This tax bears a certain 
relation to the subsidies sometimes required 
from the commons and clergy when war waa 
meditated ; but in ita modern form it came 
into existence on January 9, 1769, during the 
protracted and expensive struggle with France, 
consequent on the Revolution of 1789. On in- 
comes above £150 it was, in 1803, five per 
cent., raised, in 1805, to aix and a half per cent., 
and, in 1S06, to ten per cent. It was abo- 
lished in 1810, soon after peace was concluded. 
The first Afghan war and the protectionist 
system having deranged the finances of the 
country during the Liberal administration 
which came to an end in 1841, Sir Robert Peel, 
who succeeded to power, proposed and carried 
a bill imposing income-tax for three years. 
It became law on Jan. 22, 1842, and enabled 
its author to remove many vexatious imposts 
interfering greatly with commerce, while 
yielding but little to the revenue. Since then 
it has never been abolished, but has often 
varied in amount. 1 n 1855, during the Crimean 
war, it rose to is. 4d. in the pound, levied on 
all incomes above £150 ; it was lowest In 1874. 
It gradually rose to 8d. in 1885, and has varied 
since. Each penny of the tax produces about 
£ 2 , 000 , 000 . 

II In the United Statea an income-tax was 
imposed in 1863, to Help meet the exigencies of 
the Civil IV ar, and remained in existence until 
lb71. Exemption was first fixed at $G0O, theu 
at §1,000, and finally at §2,000. Incomes up 
to §5.000 paid 5 per cent., those between §5,00(1 
and §10,000, 7 per cent., those over §10,000, 10 
percent. The amount received from this tax 
varied greatly, aa the exemption limit was 
changed. In 1866 it produced $61,000,000; 
in 1867, only §27,418,000. The tariff bill of 
1894 contained an income-tax provision, aa a 
measure to replace the revenue expected to be 
loet by the decrease of duties. In this tbe 
exemption was fixed at $4,000, a tax of 2 per 
cent, to be laid on all the increment* of 
income above thia amount, but on May 20, 
1895, the SDpreme Court decided the income- 
tax feature unconstitutional, whereupon that 
portion of tbe bill became at once inoperative 
and was never euforced. 
in -com cr, s. [Eng. tncow(e); er.] 

1. One who comes in ; one who succeed* 
another, as a tenant of a house, husiness, &c. 

2. One who is resident in a place, but is not 
a native ; one who enters a company, society, 
&c. (Scotch.) 

In com ing, * in - com - ming, a. *. 

[Pref. in - (1), and Eug. coming (q.v.).] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Coming in or entering into possession, 
as a tensnt, &c. 

2. Coming in or accruing, as the produce or 
result of labour, business, property, Ac. 


I&te, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, po^ 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ee, oo = e; ey = a; qn = kw. 
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3. Ensuing, following: as, the incoming 
week. (Scotch.) 

E. As substantive : 

1. The act of coming in or entering ; a a eo- 
trance. 

'* ** Hee at hi* first incommhip. changed hi" spears 
At him.'* Spenser: K Q.. fY. Iv. AO. 

2. That which comes in; Income, gain, 
revenue. 

• In-com'-i-t^, t. [Pref. in- (2). and Eng. 
comity (q.v.).] Want of comity or courtesy ; 
incivility, rudeness. 

(ncom-mens-ura-blT-i-ty, s. [Eog. fn- 
commensurable ; The quality or state ol 

being incominenaurable. 

" Aristotle mention 1 } the incommensurability of the 
diagonal of a square to Its side.’’— Reid; On the Intell. 
Powers, ess, 0, oh. vlL 

tn-com-mens'-u-ra-ble. a. & e. [Pref. in- 
(2), and Eng. commeiisurable (q.v.).] 

A. As ndj. : Two quantities of the same 
kind are incommensurable with respect to 
each other, when they have not a common 
unit— that is, when there is no quantity of the 
same kind so arnall that it is contained in both 
an exact number uf times. Thus the diagonal 
and side of a square are Incommensurable, 
for it has been shown that if wa denote the 
aide of the square by 1, the diagonal will be 
denoted by >/2; bnt 2 Is Incommensurable 
with 1, because the square root of an imper- 
fect aquare cannot be expressed in exact terms 
of 1. 

“Tho one hundred and eevejiteenth proposition of 
Eoclid'e tenth book proves the side ana diagonal of a 
square to be incommensurable."— Hoyle : Works, iv. 4)8. 

B. As subst. : One of two or more quantities 
which are incommensurable. 

in-com-mcns-u-ra-blo-ness, s. [Eog. in- 
commensurable ; ^nes3.) The quality or atate of 
being incommensurable ; incommensurability. 

"The incommensurablenets of the side and diagonal 
of a square."— Boyle : Works, iv. 468. 

in com mcns'-rnra-bly, adth [Eng. in- 
commensurable) ; - ly .] in an incommensur- 
able manner. 

Incom-mens’-u-rato, a. [Pref. in* (2), 
and Eng, commensurate (q.v.).] 

1. Not commensurate; not admitting of a 
common measure; incommensurable. 

*• Though the less space be incommensurate to the 
greater."— Bolden: On Time. 

2. Not adequate or sufficient ; nnt of ade- 
quate or equal measure ; inadequate. 

■‘HU improvement grows continually more incom- 
mensurate to his life."— Rambler, No. 127. 

Ih-com-mens'-u-rate-ly, adv. [Eog. in- 
commensurate; - ly .] * In an incommensurate 
manner ; not In equal or due measure or pro- 
portion. 

In-com-mcns'-u-rate-ness, a. [Eng. in- 
commensurate ; -?less.] The quality or state of 
being incommensurate. 

• in-cdm-mis'-9i-bl9, a. [Pref. in - (2) ; Lat. 
com- = con- = witb, and Eng. miscible (q.v.).] 
That cannot be commixed or mixed together. 

• in- corn-mix -ture, s. [Pref, fa- (2), and 
Eog. commixture (q.v.).] A state of not being 
mixed or mingled ; a atate of separation. 

*' In what parity and tncommixture the language of 
that people Stood."— Drovme : Miscellanies, tract viiL 

• in-cdm' -mo-date, v.t. [Lat. incommodcitus, 
pa. par. of incommodo, from incommodus = in- 
convenient : in = not, and commodus ^ con- 
venient.] To incommode, to inconvenience. 

** Incommo&ited with a troubled and abated "instru- 
ment." — Bp. Ball: Funeral Sermon on Lady Carbery. 

“in-com mo da'-tion,*. [Incommodate.] A 
state of being incommoded or inconvenienced. 

In-com-mode , v.t. [Fr. incommoder, from 
Lat. incommodo, from incommodus .] [Incom- 
modate.] To cause trouble or inconvenience 
to; to hinder, to trouble, to disquiet, to em- 
barrass, to wrong, to discommode, to inconve- 
nience. 

“They . . . would have poisoned, starved, or greatly 
incommoded one another ."— Derham : Physico-Theo- 
logy, bk. Iv., ch. ix. 

• in-com-mode'. s. [Incommooe, r.] That 
which incommodes ; an inconvenience ; em- 
barrassment, hindrance, obstruction. 

**lu avoiding sundry incommode* aud inconveni- 
ences that might follow thereof ." — Strype : Memorials 
(an. 1618). 


* in com mode’-ment, s. [Eng. incommode ; 
•ment.) The act of incommoding; the state 
of being iucominoded. 

in-com-mo' -di-ous, a. [Lat. incommodus.] 
Not commodious ; that Incommodes or incon- 
veniences ; inconvenient, embarrassing, an- 
noying. 

" Horribly com be rsomeaud incommodious.”— Cowley : 
Essays; Of Greatness. 

in-com-mo'-di oiis-iy, adv. [Eng. incom- 
modious ; -ly.) In an Incommodious, Inconve- 
nient, orembarrassing manner ; inconveniently. 

" Long time elapsed or e'er our rugged olres 
Complained, though incommodiously pent in, 

Aud ill at ease." Cotcper ; Task, L 69. 

in-com mo'-dl-ous-ness, a. [Eng. incom- 
modious; -ness.] The quality or atate of being 
Incommodious ; inconvenience, incomruodity. 

" Diseases, disorder*, aud tbe incommodtousness of 
external nature, are Inconsistent with happiness."— 
Burnet; Theory of the Earth. 

* ln-com-mdd'-l ty, a. [Fr. incommodite, 
from Lat. incommoditatem, a ecus, of incommo- 
di tas, from incommodus = inconvenient.] In- 
convenience, trouble. 

"Had I oot found incommodity there. I had not for. 
eakeu It at all."— Bunyan : Pilgrim's Progress, pL UL 

in-com mun-i ca-bil-i-ty, a. [Pref. in- 
(2), and Eng. communicability (q.v.).] The 
quality or state of bciug incommunicable. 

"The incomntunicabUUy of this peace with many 
of hia church ."— Bales : Remains, p. 18L 

ln-com-mu'-m-ca-blc, a. [Fr.] [Commu- 
nicable.] 

1. That cannot lie communicated. Imparted 
to, or shared with another. 

“Such glooms immerse 
That incommunicable Bigut." 

Shelley : Revolt of Islam, l 50. 

2. That cannot be communicated, imparted, 
or told to another. 

" The lufiuiteness of hb duration is . . . fwcommu- 
nicable to any created befog." — Hale : Orig. of Man. 
kind. p. 117. 

* 3. Incommunicative ; not inclined to coro- 
mnuicate information to others. (Sowf/tey.) 

In-<:6m-mun'-l-ca-ble-ness, s. [Eng. in- 
communicable ; -ness.) The same es Incom- 
MUN1CABIL1TV (q.V.). 

in-com mun'-i-ca-bly, adv. [Eng. incom- 
municable); -ly.]' Id an incommunicable 
manner ; iu a manner not to be communicated 
or imparted. 

“To anulhllate is . . . a3 incommunicable the effect 
of a power divine, aud above nature, as b creation 
itse\V'—Bakeudll : On Providence, 

* l n- com-mun'-i-cat ing, a. [Pref. in- (2) ; 

Eng. communicatee); -ing.] Having no com- 
munication or intercourse with each other. 

“The administration was by several inewnmunfeaf- 
ing bands." — Bale ; Common Law. 

* In-com-mun'-l-cat-ive, a. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. communicative (q.v.).] 

1. Not communicative ; not free or ready to 
commuoicate or impart to others. 

2. Not disposed to hold intercourse, com- 
munioo, or fellowship with others ; reserved. 

* in-com mun'-J cat lvc-ly, adv. [Eng. in- 
communicative; -ly.] In an iucomraunicativo 
manner. 

* ln-com-mun'-i-cat-ive-ness, [Eng. 
incommunicative; -ness.] The quality or state 
of being incommunicative ; reserve. 

* m-com mut-a-bil'-i-ty, a. [Eng. incom- 
mutable ; - ity .] ’The quality or state of being 
incommutable. 

* in com mut'-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 

Eng. commutable (q.v.).] Not commutable; 
that canuot be exchanged with another. 

* in-com-mut -a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. incom- 
mutable ; -ness.) ’The quality or state of being 
incommutable ; incommutability. 

4 ln-com-mut'-a-bly, adv. [Eng. incommuta- 
ble); -ly. ] In an ’incommutable manner; with- 
out reciprocal change. 

* In corn-pact', * in-com-pact'-cd, a. 

[Pref. in- (2), and Eng. compact, compacted 
(q.v.).] Not compact; not having the parts 
joined together ; not solid. # 

" The other four elements might be variously blend- 
ed, hut would remain incompacteiL" — Boyle i Wont* 
i. 646. 


in-com'-par-a-ble, o. [Fr., from Lat in- 

comparabil'is ; *Sp. incomparable; Ital. incom- 
jtarabile.] Not comparable ; excellent above 
compare; admitting of no comparison with 
others ; unequalled, peerless. 

" Hb excellent majesty and incomparable natur*.* 
— Wilkins; Batumi Religion, bk. L, ch. xlh 

ln-com-par-a-bic-ncss, s. [Eng. incom- 
parable; - hess .*] The quality or state of being 
incomparable ; excellence beyond comparison. 

In-cora'-par-a-bly, adv. [Eng. incomp ar- 
ab(le); -ly.) lii an incomparable manner o* 
degree; beyond comparison or competition. 

"Ho was, for example, an incomparably letter 
min Lst ra tor thau Torriugtoo."— Macaulay; Bist. Eng H 
ch. xxlv. 

* m-com-piired', a. [Pref. fa- (2), and Eng. 
compared (q.v.).J Beyond compare ; incom- 
parable, matchless. 

** That Mantuaue poet's incompared spirit * 

Spenser ; To Sir H'a tsingh^im. 

* in-com'-phss, v.t. [Encompass.] 

* ln-com-p&'-sslon, s. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. compassion (q.v.),] Waut of compasaion 
or pity. 

“We are full of iwompatsioti.’' — Sauiuierton : Berm. 

* in-c6m-pS.8s’-l6n-ate(ssas sh),a. [Pret 

in- (2), and Eng. compassionate (q.v.).] With- 
out compassion ; void of pity or tenderness. 

■* In com-pltss'-lon-ate-ly (ss as sh), adv. 

[Eng. incompassionate ;' -ly.] In an iocom pas- 
sionate manner ; without pity or compassion. 

* In-com-pSss'-ion-atc-nesa (as as ah), 

s. [Eng. incompassionute ; -ness.] The quality 
or state of beiog incompassiooata; want of 
compassioQ or pity. 

in com-pSt-I-bil l-ty, a. [Fr. Incompati- 
bility, from incompatible; Sp. incompatibilidad; 
ItaL incompatibilita. ] The quality or atate of 
being incompatible ; inconsistency. 

“The incompatibility or agreeableues* of Incident*." 
—Burke; Bints for an Essay on the Brama. 

ln cora-pat -i-ble, * In-com-pct'-I-blo, 

a. & s. [Fr.] [Compatible.] 

A. As adjective: 

I. Ord. Lang. : Inconsistent with something 
else, or between themselves ; incapable of har- 
monizing or subsisting with something else ; 
incongruous. 

“ TbM s belief Id creation 1 b incompatible with a 
philosophy of the Absolute was clearly eeeo by Fichte." 
—0. Hansel; Bampton Lectures, li. (Note 22.) 

It was formerly followed by to, now ooly 
by with. 

IL Technically : 

1. Logic: [Incompatible-terms], 

2. Pharm. : A term used of medicines not 
suitable to he prescribed together, because one 
would counteract the effect of the other. 

B. As subst.: One of two or more things 
which cannot co-exist: specif., in chemistry, 
one of two or more salts or other substances 
which cannot be united in solution without 
decompositiou or chemical change. 

Incompatible-terms, s. pi. 

Logic: Terms which cannot both be affirmed 
of the same subject. 

m-com-pat-i-ble-neas, a. [Eng. incom- 
patible; -ness.] The quality or atate of being 
incompatible ; incompatibility. 

“The incompatibleness of apace and spirit."— Law: 
Enquiry, ch. iv. 

in-c6m-p&t'-i-bl& adv. [Eog. incompatible); 
-ly.) In an incompatible manner; incon- 
sistently. 

* in-com-pen'-sa ble, o. [Fret in- (2), and 

Eog. compensable (q.v.).] Not compensable; 
incapable of being compensated. 

in-com'-pe-ten^e, in-com -pe-ten-^jr, s. 

[Fr. incompUence; Sp. incompctencia.) 

L Ord. Lang. : The quality or state of being 
incompetent; vant of competence, qualifica- 
tion, or adequate ability ; incapacity, inade- 
quacy ; inability physical, moral, or intellec- 
tual 

" And therefore no incompetence of mine 
Could do them wrong." 

Wordstoort h : Excursion, bk. viiL 

H. Law: 

I. Want of legal fitness to be heard as a 
witness iu a trial in court, or to sit as a juror, 
or to enter into any legal contract ; legal dis- 
qualification. 


boll, bo^; pout, j<£rW; cat, 5ell, chorus, 9hln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, ^Cenophon, cyist. ph - t 
-clan, -ti&n = shan. -tion, -sion - shun ; -tion, -§ion = zhun, -clous, -tious, -sious = shus* -bio, -die, <tc. = bol, d^L 
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2. Waut of jurisdiction on tlie part of a 
Judge to hear or take coguizaoce of a case 
brought before hi in. 

In- com’-p o-tent, a. (Fr., from Lat incom- 
petent; Ger. incompetent ; Sp. & ItaL incom- 
peiente.) 

1. Not competent ; lacking adequate j<ower, 
means, capacity, or qualifications to perform 
any act or duties ; incapable, unfit 

" Incompetent aa he was, he hore a commission which 
gave him military rank in Scotland next to Dundee." 
— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xlL 

2. Wanting legal or constitutional fitness or 
qualification; not permissible, not admissible: 
as, an incompetent witness, on incompetent de- 
fence. 

3. Inadequate, insufficient, 

"By this means all tho motion In the universe 
must proceed from external Impulse nlone— an in- 
competent cause lor the formation of a world."— 
Bentley. (Todd. I 

In-com -pc-tenfc-ly, adv. [Eng. incompetent; 
-ly.) In ao * incompetent manner; inade- 
quately, insufficiently. 

In-com -pot'-i-ble, a. [Incompatible.] 

in-com ple'-tee, s. pi. (Lat., nomin. fem. 
pi. of incompletus = incomplete : i/t- = cot,and 
completus=: complete (q.v.).] 

Hot. : Apetalous plants, a sub-class of Exo- 
gens. ( Lindley : Nat . Sysf. Hot.) 

In-com-plete’, * in-com-pleat, a. [Pref. 

in- (2), and Eng. compute (q.v.).] Not com- 
plete, not fmished, oot perfect; imperfect. 

••The measures of his government must become dis- 
jointed tuul incomplete." — Blair : Sermons, voL 1 v. ,sr. ] 4. 

in complete -equation, s. 

Math. : An equation, some of whose terms 
are waating ; or an equation In which the co- 
efficient of some one or more of the powers of 
the unknown quantity is equal to 0. 

incomplete-flower, s. 

Hot. (Of a Jlower) : Destitute of calyx, corolla, 
or of both. 

In oom plcte’-ly, adu. [Eng. incomplete; 
•ly.) In an incomplete manner; imperfectly, 

"When one was accused of any crime which was 
proved incompletely."— Burnet: Hist. Heform. . (ao.1522). 

In com-plete’-ness, a. (Eng. incomplete; 

The quality or state of beiog incom- 
plete ; incompletioo, im perfectness. 

"The incompleteness of the theory of cold."— Boyle : 
Works. U. 499. 

in-com ple’-tion, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng, 
completion (q.v.).] Want of completion or 
completeness ; incompleteness, ( E . B . Brown • 
ing : The Lost Bower.) 

* In-com’-plex, n. [Pref. in- (2), and Eog. 
complex (q.v.).] Not complex, simple. 

" The ear Is in hirds tho most simple and incomplex 
of any animal's ear." — Derham : Physico-Theolooy. hk. 
ttb. ch. iL (Note 4.) 

* In-com-pli'-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 

Eng. compilable ( q.v.).] Not disposed to com- 
ply ; not compliant ; incompliant. 

* zn-com- pli'-an 9 C, s. [Pref. in- (2), and 

Eng. compliance (q.v.).] The quality or state 
of being incompliant ; refusal or failure to 
comply ; unyielding, impracticable, or in- 
tractable temper. 

“ Caused by the incompliance of snch os opposed the 
rights."— Btrype: Life of Parker (oil. 1565). 

* In-com-plI'-ant, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
compliant (q.v. ji] Not compliant; indisposed 
or refusing to vield to solicitation or request ; 
Intrac table. 

” We find three incompliant prelates more this year 
under couhnement,’’ — Strype: Memorials (an. 1660). 

* In-com -pli- ant f, adv. [Eng. incom- 
pliant; - ly .] loan incompliant manner ; nut 
compliantly. 

* In-com port -a-tole, a. [Pref. in- (2\ and 

Eng. comporta ble!) Intolerable. (North: Ex- 
amen, p. 39.) 

* In-com -pofed’, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
composed (q.v.).] Put out of order ; disturbed, 
discomposed, disquieted. 

“ The strong laborious ox. of honeat front, 

Which incomposed he shakes." 

Thomson: Summer, 43L 

*In - com -po^-cd -ness, «. [Eng. incom- 
posed; -fwss.] The quality or state of being 
incomposed. 


* In eom'-pos ltc, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
composite (q.v.).] Not composite ; not com- 
pound ; simple. 

lnoomposlte -number, i. The same as 

PlilME-NUMUER (q.V.). 

* in-com pos si-blT I-ty, *. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eog. comjtossibility (q.v.).] The quality 
or state of being in com possible ; Incapability 
of joint existence ; inconsistency with some- 
thing. 

"The IneomposttlhllUv of In Altitude with multitude." 
—Hale: Orig. cf Mankind, j>. 109. 

* In -com-pos' si blc, tt. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng, compossible (q.v.).] Incapable of joint 
existence; not possible together; inconsistent, 
incompatible. 

” By an actual ftttoQilanco to things incompatible,'* 
—Bishop Taylor: Rule of Conscience, bk. iv., ch- L 

* in-com-pre-hcnse\ a. [Lat. in- = not, 
and comprehensus, pa. par. of comprehendo = 
to understand.] Incomprehensible. (Alarston.) 

in-com-pro hcn-si-bfl-I-ty, s. [Fr. in - 

compyShensibiliU, from incomprehensible.) The 
quality or state of being incomprehensible, or 
beyond the reach of human ioteliect ; iucon- 
ceivablenesa. 

A Hedging incomprehensibility tor one of Its pro- 
perties." — Law: Enquiry ; Of Space, ch, L 

In-com pre-hcn'-si-ble, a. [Fr.] [Com- 
prehensible.] 

* 1. Impossible to be contained within limits. 

" flnacea incomprehensible, for such 
Their dm Lance argue*." Milton : P. L., viLL 20. 

2. Impossible to be comprehended, con- 
ceived, or understood; beyond the reach of 
human intellect ; inconceivable. 

‘'Incomprehensible are his wales. Fryth : Workes 
fa 84. 

In-com pre-hen -si ble-ness, s. [Eog. in- 
comprehensible; -ness.) The quality or state of 
being incomprehensible ; incomprehensibility. 

" Incomprehensiblmessot the Joys of another world," 
—StiUingjleet: Works, voL iv., oer. 4. 

ln-com-pre-hen'-si-bly, adv. (Eng. in- 
comprehensible); -ly.) In an incomprehensi- 
ble manner or degree ; inconceivably. 

* m-com-pre-hcn sion, a. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. compreA«n«um(q.v.).] Want of com- 
prehension or understanding. 

" The remote standing or placing thereof that breed- 
eth these mazes and incomprehensions." — Bacon: Ad- 
vancement of Learning. hk.iL 

* in com-pre-hen’-sive, a. [Pref, in- (2), 
and Eng. comprehensive (q.v.).] 

1. Not comprehensive ; limited; not exten- 
sive. 

"A most incomprehenslve and inaccurate title [sc. 
to Hall's Satyrcs, 1699]."— IVarton: Hist. Eng. Poetry, 
vol. iv. 

2, Not confined; unlimited. 

" Wl9doin dwells replete. 
Incomprehenslve through his sacred teat.'’ 

Brooke: Universal Beauty, hk. UL 

* in-com~pre-hen'-sive-ly,adv. (Eng.iit- 
comprehensive ; -ly.) Not comprehensively ; 
in a limited manner or degree. 

* in-com pre-hen -sive ness, s. [Eug. 
incomprehensive ; -ness.) The quality or state 
of being in comprehensive. 

in-com-pres-si bil l-ty, s. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng, compressibility (q.v.).] The quality 
or state of being incompressible or of being in- 
capable of compression ; incapacity to be com- 
pressed. 

in-com-pres’-si-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. compressible (q.v.).] That cannot be 
compressed ; incapable of being compressed by 
force iato less space or compass ; resisting 
compression. 

* In-com-pres'-si-ble-ness, a. [Eng. in- 
compressible ; -ness.] The same as Incompres- 
sibility (q.v.). 

* in-com-put -a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. computable (q.v.).J Not computable- in- 
capable of being computed, reckoned, or cal- 
culated, 

in-con ^eal'-a-ble, a, [Pref, in- (2), and 
Eng. conceal«Me(q.v.).] Not coucealable; that 

* cannot be concealed; incapable of conceal- 
ment. • 

"The incnnceahible Imperfections of ourselves will 
hourly prompt ua our corruption."— Browne : Vulgar 
Err our s, bk. vll., ch. x. 


I In-conHfelv-a-bil'-l-ty, «. [Eng. inconceiv- 
able; -ity.) The same as 1 hconcei va ulen ess 
( q.v.). 

In-con-^elv'-a-blO, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. conceivable (q.v.).] Not conceivable ; in- 
comprehensible ; that cannot be conceived by 
the mind ; incapable of being explained by the 
the human intellect or according to known 
principles or agcnciea. 

" Agent* that are not only Invblhle but inconceiv- 
able.”— Hoyle : Works, ILL 278. 

In-con ^eiv'-a-blc ness, s. [Eng. incon- 
ceivable ; -ness. ] The quality or state of being 
Inconceivable ; incomprehensibility. 

"The nuaccountahlenetia and (ncouceirablenest of 
other goapei-doctrlue*." — Bharp: Bermans, voL viL, 
aer. 13 

in-con-^elv’-a-bly, adv. [Eng. inconceiv- 
able); -ly.) In an inconceivable manner or 
degree ; in a manner or degree beyoud burnau 
comprehension. 

"Till* vital warmth too cold, these visual orbs. 

Though t nconccivablj/ endowud. too dim." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk- It. 

* In conHjep'-tl-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2). and 
Eog. conceptible (q.v.).] Not conceptible in 
the mind ; not conceivable ; inconceivable; in- 
comprehensible. 

"It la inconcept ible how any vucli man that hath 
stood the shock of an eternal duration without corrup- 
tion. should alter be corrupted."— Hale: Orig. of Man- 
kind. p. 8A. 

* in con-^ern'-ihg, a. [Pref. in- (2), sad 
Eng. concerning.) Not of concern ; trivial ; 
unimportant, 

* m-con’-^Inn, a. (Lat inconcinnus.) Un- 
aiiitable ; incongruous. 

" Inconcinn molecula: — Le., atoms of different mag- 
nitude and figures ."— C udworth : IntelL System, i>. 16. 

* In-cSn-5in-m-ty, «. (Lat inconcinnitas, 
from inconcinnus.) Want of concinnity ; nu- 
auitablenesa ; incongruousoesa. 

* In-con-^In-nous, a. [Lat. inconcinnus.) 
Unsuitable ; incongruous ; disagreeable to the 
ear ; discordant. 

* ln-con-clud'-cnt, a. [Lat. in- = not. and 

c oncludenSf pr. par. of concludo *= to conclude.] 
Not conclusive ; inferring no consequence. 

"The depositions of witnesses themselves, as being 
false, various, contrariant, single. incvnclud*nC—A y- 
hjfe: Parer josu 

* In-con-clud -mg, a. [Pref. in- (2), aod 
Eng. concluding.) Inferring no consequence. 

* ln-con-clu'-oive, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
conclusive (q.v.).J Not conclusive ; not con- 
cluding, closing, or settling a point in debate 
or a doubtful question ; producing no conclu- 
sion ; not exhibiting or containing cogent evi- 
dence. 

"In an age of contemporary registration, the ao- 
counts are ohscuro and inconclusice. ’ — Lewis: Crtd. 
Early Horn. Hist. (1856), iL 318. 

in-con-clu'-8ive-ly, adv. [Eng. inconclu- 
sive; -ly . ] In an inconclusive manner. 

in-con-olu'-slve-ness, a. [Eng. inconclu- 
sive; -ness.] Tbe quality or state of being in- 
conclusive. 

i ’m-c6n-coct',*in-con coct'-ed,<z- [Pref. 

in- (2), and Eng. concoct, concocted (q.v.).] Nob 
concocted ; not matured or ripened ; immature. 

"It is all that while crude and inconcoctf— Bacon ; 
Natural History, 5 838. 

* in-con-coct'-edL, a. [Inconcoct.] 

* in con-coc'-tion, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
concoction (q.v.).] The state uf being incon- 
coct, iramatured, or unripe ; immaturity. 

” Inconcoction, which is a kind of putref.ictioa.’*— 
Bacon : . Vatural History, § 838. 

* In-c on'- Crete, a. (Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
concrete .] Not concrete ; abstract. ( Andrewes ; 
Sermoiis, i. S8.) 

In-con cur'-rmg, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 

concurring (q.v.)7j Not concurring ; not in 
agreement. 

"They derive effects not only from inconcurring 
causes, but things devoid of all efficiency."— B rowne: 
Vulgar Errourt, bk. IL, ch. iv. 

* m-cou-cus -si-blc, a. [Lat. in- - not, 

aod concussibilis = that can be shaken ; eon- 
cussible (q.v.).] Not concussible ; incapable 
of being shaken. 


&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, thSre ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pSt* 
or, wore, w?lf, work, wbd, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, our, rule, full ; try, Syrian. », ce = e ; ey=a. <xu = kw» 
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* In-con-dcn-sa-bir l ty, *. [Eng, incon- 
densable; -ity.] 'The quality or atate uf being 
Incondensable. 

* in-con-dcn'-sa-tolc, a. [Prof, in- (2), and 

Eng. condensable (q v.).] Not condensable ; 
incapable of being condensed or made more 
deusc or compact. 

* In-con-den-sI-bil'-I-ty, i. [Incondensa- 

BILITY.] 

* In-con-dcn -si-ble, a. [Incondensable.] 

* ln-con'-ditc, a. [Lat. inconditns, from, in- 
= not, and conditns, pa. par. of condo = to store 
up, to lay together : con- = cum — with, and do 
= to give, to place.] Irregular, disarranged, 
confused, disordered, ill-composed, rude. 

"Now sportive youth 

Carol incondite rhlrnea 1 Philips : Cider , iL 

* in-con-di -tion-al, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. conditbnal (q.v.).] Not conditional ; 
without any condition or limitation ; unre- 
stricted by any terms ; unconditional. 

"Frozn that which Is hut true In a qualified sense, 
an biconditional and absolute verity is Inferred.” — 
Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. i.. ch. lv. 

* In-con-di -tion-ate, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. conditionate (q.v.).] Free from condi- 
tions, limitations, or stipulations ; uncondi- 
tional, free, unrestricted. 

"An eternal, unchangeable, and inconditionate de- 
cree of election or reprobation." — Boyle : Works , 1 - 277. 

In con-firm', v.t. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
confirm (q.v.).J Not to confirm ; to refuse or 
neglect lo confirm. 

* in-con-form’, a. (Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
conform, a.] Disagreeing with ; not conformed 
to. (Gauden : Tears of the Church, p. 201.) 

* in con- form' -a -ble, «. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. conformable (q.v.).] Not conformable ; 
not in conformity ; unconformable. 

in-con-form'-i-ty, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
conformity (q.v.).] Want of conformity; in- 
compliance with the practice, rules, customs, 
or principles of others ; nonconformity. 

"Utter inconformity with tbe Church of Rome was 
not an extremity w hereunto we should be drawn for a 
time,"— footer Ecclesiastical Polity. 

* In-con-fu^ed, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
confused (q.v.).] Not confused ; distinct, 
separate. 

"The voice of man or birds will enter into a small 
cranuy inconf used." —Bacon : Natural History, § 192. 

* In con-fu -§ion, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
confusion (q.v.).] Freedom from confusion ; 
distinction. 

"Theinron/htionin species visible, "“fiacon .• Natural 
History, 5 102. 

* ln-con-fut-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. confutable (q.v.).] That cannot be con- 
futed or disproved. 

•In con-fut-a-bl$f, adv. [Eng. inconfuta- 
b(le); - ly .] In an inconfutable or unanswer- 
able manner ; unanswerably. ' 

"Eternally and inconfutably.”— Taylor : Din. from 
Popery, ch. l„ 5 X. 

•In-con-geal'-a-ble, * in-con-gel-a-ble, 

cl [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. congcalable (q.v.).] 
Not congealable ; incapable of being congealed 
or frozen. 

"The incongtalablo Hqnor reached into the pipe."— 
Boyle : U'orts, 1L 601. 

* m-con-geal-a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. incon- 
gealable; -ness.] * The quality or atate of being 
Incongealahla. 

* In con-gen'-i-al, a. [Pref. in -(2), and Eng. 
congenial (q.v.).] * Not congenial, unsuitable ; 
not of a like nature. 

* In-con-gen-I-aT-I-ty,* [Eng. incon- 
genial; -ity.) The quality or state of being 
incongenial ; unlikeneas of nature; unsuit- 
ableoess. 

* m-con'-gril-enge, a [Pref. in- (2), and 

Eng. congruence (q.v.).] The quality or state 
of being incongruent ; want of congruence; 
unsuilableness, incongruity, 

"The congruity or incongruence of the component 
particles of the liquor.”— Bo yle; Works, i. SOL. 

*In con gru-ent, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. congruent (q.v.).] Not congruent, incon- 
gruous, unsuitable, inconsistent. 

" It shall not b eincongruent to our matter.* —Pivot : 
The Govemour, bk. L. ch. xilL 


In-con gru -I-ty, * ln-con-gru-I-tie, $. 

IFr. incongruite.i 

1. The quality or state of being Incongruous ; 
want of congruity ; unsuitableness ; inconsis- 
tency ; impropriety. 

"Tliero Is such ft congruity or incongruity betwixt 
the terms of a proposition."— tt'llkiua .’ Nat. lie Ivjion, 
hk. i„ ch. t 

2. Unaui tableness of one part to another; 
inconsistency of parts ; want of symmetry. 

" She. whom after what form #oe'or we see, 
la discord and rude incongruity," 

Donne: Anatomy of the World, 

3. That which is incongruous ; that which 
exhibits a want of congruity. 

"To avoid absurdities and Incongruities, 1b the same 
law established for both arte." — Dry den : Dufresniy. 

in-con -gru -ous, a. [Lat. incongruus, hom 
in- — not, and congruus — agreeing ; Fr, i?i- 
congru.] Not congruous ; unsuitable ; incon- 
sistent ; not fitting ; improper ; not harmoniz- 
ing ia parts. 

" If metro be not incongruous to the uature of an 
epic composition,”— Hurd: Idea of Universal Poetry. 

in con'-gru-ous-ly, adv. [Eng. incongruous ; 
-ly.] In an incongruous maimer ; unsuitably ; 
unfitly ; inconsistently. 

"He drops this construction : and passe# very in- 
congruously to the personification of art. "—Blair : 
Led. 23. 

* ln-con-nect'-cd, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
connected (q.v.).] Not connected, uncon- 
nected, disconnected. 

"A number of inconnectcd and quite different sub- 
jecta.”— Hurd: On Epistolary Writing. 

* ln-con-nec'-tion, * In -con nex'-Ion (x 
as ksh), 3. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. connec- 
tion , connexion (q.v.).] Want of connection ; 
a loose, diajointed atate. 

* In -con-nexed , a. [Pref. in- (2), Eng. con- 
nex , and suff. -ed.] Not connected, uncon- 
nected, without connection. 

*In-con-nex'-ed-ly, adv. [Eng. inconnexed ; 
-ly.] Io an unconnected manner; without 
any connection or dependence. 

"Other# ascribed hereto, as a cause, what perhaps 
hut casually or inconnexedly succeeds."— .Groupie ; 
Vulgar Errours, bk- iv.. ch. ix. 

* In-con'-scion-a-ble (sci aa sh), a. [Pref. 

in- (21 and Eng*, conscionable (q.v.).] Not 
coQSciunable ; unable to discriminate between 
good and evil ; having no conscience. 

" So Inconscionable are these common people, and bo 
little feel in? have they of God, cr their own soub' 
good. ‘'—Spenser ; On Ireland, 

* In-con'-scious (sci as sh), a. HPref. in- 
(2), and Eng. conscious (q.v.).] Not con- 
scious, unconscious. 

"Hear thou, of HeaVn inconscious P* 

Beattie: Judgment of Paris. 

In-con'-se-quenge, s. [Lat. inconsequen- 
tia, from inconsequens = inconsequent (q.v.); 
Fr. inconsequence; Ital. inconsequenza.] The 
quality or state of being inconsequent. : incon- 
clusiveness ; want of logical argument. 

'• Strange 1 that you should not Bee the inconserquence 
of yonr own reasoning." — Hurd: Letter to Jlev. Dr. 
Leland. 

In-con '-se-quent, a. [Lat. inconsequent, 
from in- = not, con - = cum — together, and 
sequens, pr. par. of sequar — to follow; Fr. 
inconsequent; Ital. inconsequente.] 

I. Not following regularly from the premises ; 
Hot consequential. 

"[This] la illogicall and inconsequent." — GlarunU ; 
Pre-cxistence of Souls, ch. it 

* 2. Not of consequence ; of little or no 
moment. 

* In-con-se-quen'-tial (ti as sh), a. [Pref. 

in- (2), and Eog. consequential (q.v.).] 

1. Not consequential ; not following regu- 
larly or by logical inference or deduction from 
the premises ; inconsequent, 

"Upon other reason# It seems utterly inconsequen- 
tial.”— Hale : Origin of Mankind, p. 276. 

* 2. Of littla or no consequence or moment ; 
trivial. 

" My time 1# not wholly inconsequential.’— Mad. 
D'Arblay : Cecilia, bk. ix.. ch. iii. 

* In-con-se qnen tl-al’-i-ty (ti as shi), *. 

I Pref. in- (2), and Eng. c onsequentiality (q.v.).] 
The quality or atate of being inconsequential. 

* In-con-se-qucn'-tlal ly (tl as sh), adv. 
[Eng. inconsequential ;* -ly.] In an inconse- 
quential manner; without regular or logical 
deduction or inference. ( Warburton : View of 
Bolingbroke's Philosophy, let. 3.) 


" In-con'-sS-qucnt-ness, s. [Eng. inomiM- 
quent; -ness.] 'Ibe quality or atate of being 
inconsequent ; Inconsequence. 

In-con-sid'-er-a-ble, «. [Pref. (n-(2), and 
Eng. considerable (q.v.).] Not considerable ; 
not deserving of consideration or notice ; un- 
important, trivial, insignificant. 

" Perth # word* were adopted with inconsiderable 
modification*."— Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. vf. 

* In-con sid'-er-a blc ness, «. (Eng. in- 
considerable; -ness.] The quality or atate <4 
being inconsiderable ; amall importance ; in- 
significance. 

" The inconstdcrablencss of most of their person*. 
Evelyn : State of France. 

In con -sid -cr-a^-bly, adv. [Eng. in consid- 
erable); -ly.] In" an inconsiderable manner or 
degree ; to an insignificant amount or degree. 

* In - con - sid' - er - a - 5 y, a. [Eng. incon- 
sidera(te ); -cy.) The quality or atate of being 
inconsiderate; inconsiderateneas, thoughtless- 
oesa. 

in-con-sid'-cr-ato, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 

Eng. considerate (q.v.).] 

* 1. Not considerate ; acting without due 
regard to the circumstances uf the case ; care- 
less, heedless, rash, hasty, incautious. 

" Whose counsel# then did guide 
Th' inconsiderate king." 

Drayton: Poly-Olblon, s. 22. 

* 2. Thoughtless ; acting without thought 
or coQsideratioQ ; rude ; unlearned. 

"Doth tbe inconsiderate take salve for l envoy, and 
the word i’envoy, for a salve 7 * — Shakesp. : Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, ltL L 

3. Acting or speaking withont consideration 
or regard for the feelings of others. 

* 4. Inconsiderable. 

" A little inconsiderate piece of hraaa. "—£<£. Terry 
( 1666 ). 

In con-sId‘-er ate-ly, adv. [Eng. incon- 
siderate ; -ly.] In an inconsiderate or thought- 
less manner ; without consideration or thought ; 
carelessly; rashly. 

” He inconsiderately told her . . . the private order* 
be bad left behind him.”— Addison: Spectator. No. 171. 

rn-con-sld’-er-ate-ncss, a. [Eng. incon- 
siderate ; -«ess.] The quality or state of being 
inconsiderate; want of consideration, thought, 
or care; thoughtlessness, carelessness, inad- 
vertence, 

* m-con-sid-cr-a'-tion, a. [Pref. in- (2), 

and Eng. consideration ; Fr. inconsidcrntton,] 
Wantofdne consideration or thought ; thought- 
lessness ; inattention to consequences. 

In-con-slst'-^nge, In-con-sist'-gn-gy, s. 

[Pref. in- (2), and Eng. consistence, consistency 
(q.v.); Fr. inconsistancc ; ltal. inconsistencia .] 

1. The quality or atate of being inconsistent; 
such a state of opposition that one proposition 
infers the negation of the other ; such contra- 
riety that both cannot subsist or be together; 
opposition or discordance in the nature of 
things. 

" Excellent harmony, without any dleaouaucc orfn- 
consistency.”— Wilkins: Natural Bel igion. bk. ii.ch. ix. 

2. Incongruity in action or conduct ; want 
or absence of consistency; cbangeableness ; 
unsteadiness. 

"His Jacobite friend* Iou<5*y blamed hi* inconsist- 
ency,”— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvii. 

3. Absurdity in srguoient or narration ; self- 
contradiction ; want of congruity or harmony 
in parts. 

" What inconsistency b thisl”— Bentley : Freedhinh- 
ing, § L 

ln-con-sist'-ent, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
consistent (q.v’.).] 

1. Not consistent ; incompatible ; disagree- 
ing ; discordant ; at variance ; incongruous ; 
not suitable. (Followed by with.) 

" It had never heen thought inconsistent with th« 
duty of a Christian."— Macaulay . Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

2, Withont uniformity of conduct, senti- 
ment, principle, or the like ; exhibiting incon- 
sistency of thought or conduct; fickle; change- 
able ; unsteady ; fitful. 

"The conduct of hb followers wo# as irresolute and 
inconsistent as hb own."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng,, ch. 
xiiu 

m-con sist’-ent ly, adv. [Eng. inconsistent ; 
-ly.] In au inconsistent manner ; incongru- 
ously ; without consistence or uniformity of 
conduct or principle. 

"The only crime In which your leading politician* 
could haveectedfnconiutmr/y. — Burke : On the French 
Revolution. 


bSil, poiit, J6^rl; ©at, cell, chorus, cbin, ben<?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ldg. 

doau -tian = shan* -tion. -sion = shun; -tlon. -sion = zhun. -tious, -cions* -sions = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = b©l, dpL 
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• in-con-sist'-^nt ness, *. [Eng. incon- 
sistent; The quality or state of being 

luconaistent ; Inconsistency. 

* In con-sist'-I-blc, a. [Pref. in- (2) ; Eng. 
consist, and sntf. -ible — -able.] variable, 
fickle, changeable. ( North : Examen, p. 62?). 

* in-con -SlSt -irig. a. [Pref. in-( 2), and Eng. 
consisting.] Not consistent ; inconsistent. 

*■ The persona ami actions of a farce are all unnatural, 
and the manners false; thot Is, inconsisting with the 
characters of mankind. —Z>ryde/tf Dujresnoy. 

In-con sol -a ble, a. [Fr.] Not to be con- 
soled or comforted ; incapable of consolation ; 
beyoud auaceptibility of comfort; disconso- 
late. 

"I ah&udoned myself to despair, and remained in- 
corn-, l able."— I>ryden : Life; Let Or from Lady Elu. 
Dry don. 

• in-con sol'-a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. inconsol- 
able ; -ness.J the quality or state of being in- 
consolable. 

In con sol'-a bly, odv. [ Eng, i nconsolab(le) ; 

. ly .] In a manner or degree incapable of con- 
solation. 

* In con'-so-late-ljr, adv. [Lat. in- = not, 

and consolatus, pa. par. of consolo = to console ; 
Eng. suff. -ly. ] Inconsolably ; disconsolately. 

” Transitory honors, titles, treasures, which will at 
the last leave you inccmolafcly sorrowful!.' — Dp. Hall : 
Ser. Preached to his Majesty, Gal. ii. 20. 

* In-con -so-nan^e, * in-con'-so nan-^y, 

*. [Pref. itt- (2), and Eng. consonance, conso- 
nancy (q. v.). J Want of consonance, harmony, 
or agreement ; inconsistent ; incongruous. 

• in-con*' sonant, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
consonant (q. v.).'J Not consonant or agreeing ; 
not in consonance ; inconsistent ; discordant. 

“That they carried them out of the world with their 
feet forward, not inconsonant unto leasou.'— Broume : 
Prne Burial, ch. lv. 

• in-con'-sO' nant-ly, adv. [Eng. inconso- 
nant; -ly. 1 In an inconsonant manner or 
degree ; inconsistently ; discordantly ; incon- 
gruously. 

jCb con spic'-u-ous, a. [Pref in- (2), and 
Eng. conspicuous (q v.).l 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Not conspicuous ; not readily discernible 
by the sight ; not easily perceptible. 

••Rendered *nconapicuou4 by a more powerful attrac- 
tion.^ '—Guard ian. No. 126. 

* 2. Not discernible with the eyes; not 
visible to human sight; invisible. 

•* Socrates In Xenophon has the Baine sentiment, and 
gays that the Deity la inconspicuous.”— J or tin : Hem. 
on Eccles. Hist. 

IL Botany: 

1. Small in size, not easily discerned. 

2. Ill-defined, obscure. 

In-con-spic'-u-ous-ly, adv. [Eng. incon- 
spicuous ; -ly.]’ In an inconspicuous manner. 
••The few particles of the air . . . inconspicuously 
lurk withiu the bladder/* — &oyl* : I York$ t i. 180, 

in-con-spic'-u-ous-ness, s. [Eng. incon- 
spicutms ; -ness. ] The quality or state of being 
inconspicuous. 

•'The cir let in. In the Torricellian experiment, re- 
duces the air fu the bladder to its former inemtpieu - 
outness." — Boyle.’ H’orb, L 18L. 

in-con -stan ?y, * in-con-stance, * in- 
con-staunce, s. [Fr. inconstance, from Lat. 
inconstantia, from inconstans = inconstant 
(q.v.).; Ital. tMConsfcmza.] 

1. The quality or state of being inconstant ; 
changeablenesa ; mutability or fickleness of 
temper ; unsteadiness, inconsistency. 

••The Imputation of inconstancy which is so fre. 

S iently thrown on the common people."— Macaulay : 
1st. Eng., ch. v. 

2. Dissimilitude, diversity; want of same- 
ness or uniformity. 

3, Variableness, changeablenesa, mutability. 
•• Lightness and inconstancy In lore." 

Spenser : F. Q., L lv. 1. 

In-con'-stant, * in-con staunt, a. [Fr.] 

1. Not constant or firm in resolution, 
opinions, feelings, or inclinations ; change- 
able, fickle, volatile, capricious, unsteady, 
wavering. 

" Inconstant man, that loved all he saw.* 

Spenser : F. Q.. I. lv. M. 

X. Variable, uncertain. 

*' Inconstant Fortune Is his constant frieod." 

Pamfret : Fortunate Complaint. 


3. Changing, mutable, variable, 

*’ Of light and nhiule's inconstant race." 

£cc/M .* Marmion, lit ilutrod.l 

in-con- stant-ly, u<L>. [Eng. inconstant ; 
-ly.] In an inconstant manner; not steadily. 

••They flutter still aboot inconstantly." 

Cowley: Monopoly. 

* in con sum -a ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. consumable (q.v.).] Not consumable ; in- 
capable of being wasted or consumed ; iu- 
destructible. 

" Napkins, shirts, and coftts. inconsumable by fire." 

—Broume: Vulgar Errourt, bk. UL, ch. xlv. 

in con-sum'-a-bly, adv. [Eng. Inconsum- 
able); -ly . ] In au inconaumable or inde- 
structible manner ; bo as to be Inconsumable. 


A. At adjective: 

I. Ord. Lang. : Not restraining the passion* 
or appetites, especially sexual desire; lustful, 
lewd, unchaste. 

•• Not licentious in the prim# 

And heat of youth, not then incontinent. 9 

Daniel : A Panegyric ; To the King. 

IL Path . : Not able to restrain natural 
evacuations. 

B. As adv. : Immediately ; at once ; straight- 
way ; Incontinently. 

■•Como, mourn with me for what I do lament. 

And put on sullen black incontinent." 

Shakes p. : Richard t L, ▼. 0 . 

* C. As tnbst. : One who is given to incontin- 
ence ; one who indulges the sexual passion 
uoduly ; an unchaste or lewd person. 


* In con-siim'-mato, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 

Eng. consummate (q.v.).] Not consummated, 
not finished, not complete. 

■• Prosecu tlon for such conspiracies and inconsummate 
attempts,” — Hale : Hist. Picas of the Crown, ch, xliL 

* in-con sum'-mate-ness, s. [Eng. fncon- 
summate ; -ness.] 'I’ho quality or state of being 
inconaummate ; incompleteness. 

* In-con sump’-ti ble, a. [Lat. in- *= not. 

and consumjitus, pa. par. of commmo = to con- 
sume ; Fr. inconsomptible. ] That cannot be 
consumed, destroyed, or reduced to nothing ; 
Inconsumable. 

“ Before I give any answer to this objection of pro- 
tended iticonsumpllble llghto. I would gladly see the 
eifect undoubtedly proved* '—Digby : On eii. VUL 

* In con-t&m I nate, a. I Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. contaminate (q.v.); Fr. in con tamint.] 
Un contaminated, undefiled, unpolluted, in- 
violate ; free from contamination. 

’•Being [a? yon are] free and Incontaminate, well 
borne."— Evelyn. : Memoirs, L. ; Lett, to Col. Murley. 

* in oon-tam' I nate-ness, s. [Eng. in- 
contaminate ; -ness. J The quality or atate of 
being free from contamination; an uncor- 
rupted state. 

* in con-ten ta' tion, s. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. contentation (q.v.). J The quality or state 
of not being content; discontent, dissatisfac- 
tion. 


in-cdn'- tl -nent-ljr, adv. [Eng. inconti- 
nent; »ly.] 

9 1. Without due restraint of the passion* 
or appetites; unchastely ; lewdly. 

i 2. At ooce ; straightway ; immediately; 
forthwith. 

** Incontinently f left Madrid, and have been doggod 
and waylaid through several uatlona ."— Arbuthnot 4 
Pope: Martin Scrlllorus. 

4 in-con-tr&ct'-ed, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. coufracf€d (q.v.),] Not contracted ; not 
shortened. 

**ThU dialect Uses the Incontracted tennlnMion both 
In nouns and veThn.'’—BlackwaU : Bacred Classics, bk. 
L. p. 228. 

Ln con -trol -la-ble, * in-con-troul-a- 
ble, a. [Pref. t7i- (2), and Eng. controllable 
(q.v.).] Not controllable ; that cannot be con- 
trolled or restrained. 

M Absolute, Irresistible, incontroulabU power."— 
Mountague : Appeals to Ccesar. ch. v. 

ln-con-trol -la-bly, * in con-txonl-8b- 
bly, adv. [Eng. incontrollab(le) ; -ly.] In 
au incontrollable manner; in a manner ad- 
mitting of no control. 

“Then ... vuoBtxncontroulably he acts himself."— 
South : Sermons, voL viiL, ser. L 

in-con -tro-vert-i-bil -i-ty, *. [Eng. i7i- 

controvertible ; - ity .] The quality or state of 
being incontrovertible. 


* in con-tcs-ta bil'-i-ty, a. [Eng. incon- 
testable; 'The quality or atate of being 

incontestable ; incontestableness. 

m-edn-test' -a ble, a. [Fr.] That cannot 
be contested, disputed, or called in question ; 
incontrovertible, indisputable, undeniable, 
unquestionable. 

•• Consequences a a incontestable us those ln mathe- 
matics.’* — Locke : Human Hnderstanding, hk. lv., 
ch. 11L. § 18. 

m-con-test'-a-blc-ness, s. [Eng. incon- 
testable; -ness.'l The quality or state of being 
incontestable or indisputable. 


ln-con-test'-a-bly, adv. [Eng. incontest- 
able) ; -ly.] In an incontestable manner; in- 
disputably, ineontrovertibly, indubitably; so 
aa not to admit of question or dispute. 

“A hero, a personage apparently and incontestably 
auperior to the rest," — Hambler, No. 156. 

* in- con-test '-ed, n. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
contested.] Uncontested, undisputed. 

•• We may lay this down as an (neon tested, principle." 
— Addison : Spectator. No. 643. 

* ln-con-tig'-u-ous, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. contiguous (q.v.).] Not contiguous ; not 
touching each other *, not adjoining. 


* m-con-tig'-u-ous-ly, adv. [Eng. incon- 
tiguous; -ly.] ‘Not contiguously; separately. 


in-con -ti-nen^c, in con -ti-nen-^y, s. 

[Fr. incontinence , from incontinent = inconti- 
nent (q.v.). ; Sp. & Port, incontinencia ; Lat. 
Diconfinenfirt.] 


1. Ord. Lang. : A failure to restrain the pas- 
sions or appetites ; want of self-restraint or 
continence; indulgence of the passions or 
appetites, especially of sexual desire ; indul- 
gence in luat ; lewdness. 

•* The fairest capital of ell the world ; 

By riut aad incontinence the worst." 

Cowpcrs Task, L 699. 


2. Path. : Inability to restrain the natural 
evacuations. Uaed chiefly in the expression, 
incontinence of urine. 


In con'-tl-nent, a. & adv. [Fr., from Lat. 
inwntinens, from in- = not, and coufineas = 
holding in or back ; Sp., Port., & Ital. tncou- 
finenlc.] [Continent.] 


in-con-tro-vert' l'ble, n. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. controvertible. ] That cannot be contro- 
verted, questioned, disputed, or contested ; 
incontestable ; indisputable ; unquestionable ; 
admitting of no controversy or dispute ; in- 
dubitable. 

••The thing Itself whereon the opinion dependeth 
... la not incontrovertible."— Broume: Vulgar Er- 
roure, bk. viL, ch. xxili. 


m-con-tro-vert'-i-blc-ness, «. [Eng. f*- 

controvertible ; The quality or state of 

being incontrovertible. 

m con-tro-vert'-i-bly, adv. [Eng. incon- 

trovertib(le) ; -ly.] In an incontrovertible man- 
ner or degree ; so as not to admit of contro- 
versy or question ; indubitably ; indisputably. 

“The Hebrew Is incontroeertibly the primitive and 
aurest text.” — Broume: Vulgar Errourt, hk. vi.. ch. t 


in-c6n-ve -ni-en 9 e f * ln-con-ve'-m en- 

9 y t s. [Lat. inconvenientia, from inconveniens 
= unsuitable, inconvenient (q.v.) ; Fr. t;nxm- 
venance ; Ital. inconvenienza.] 

1. The quality or state of being Inconve- 
nient ; unsuitableuess ; unfitness ; inexpedl- 
ence . as, tbe inconvenience of an arrangement. 

“Who has already found the inconvenience of ple*- 
gnr cs.'—Dryden: Virgil; Georgies. (Dedic.) 

2. That which Inconveniences, troubles, or 
embarrasses ; a hindrance ; a disadvantage ; a 
cause of uneasiness or difficulty. 


•• Need la no vice at all, though here It ho 
With men a loathed inconveiuency." 

Herrick : Hesperides ; IT ant. 


m-con-ve 1 ’-ni-en^e, v.t. [Inconvenience, a.l 
To put to inconveuiencc ; to incommode ; to 
embarrass. 

•• For it 13 not the variety of opinions, but our own 
perverse willa. who think it meet, that all should W 
conceited as our selves are. which hath bo turonrenL 
enced the church.”— Hales: Remain ; Rom. xiv. 1. 


* in con-vc'-m cn-^y, s . [Inconvenience.] 


m-con-ve’-nl-ent/ in-con-ve-ny-ent, a. 

[O. Fr. inconvenient , from Lat. i 71 convent* ns — 
inconaisteot, improper : in- = not, and con ve- 
niens = fit, suitable ; Fr. inconvenant ; Ital. & 
Sp. inconveniente.] 

1. Not convenient; lncommodions ; disad- 
vantageous ; causing or tending to cause in- 


|Ote, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father: we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir. marine; go, pot, 
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Convenience, trouble, uueasiueas, or difficulty ; 
Inopportune. 

•‘He found it inconvenient to be poor." 

Cowper: Charity, 180. 

3, Unfit; inexpedient; unsuitable. 

“No Inconvenient diet, uor too light faro." 

MU ton: r. L.. v. 405. 

In con ve ni ent ly, culv. [Eng. inconve - 
nient; -ly.] ln*an inconvenient manner; un- 
suitably ; inopportunely ; ao as to cause in- 
convenience, trouble, difficulty, or uneasiness. 

“ I could spare 

So much but inconveniently.' 

Byron ,* Churchill's Grave. 

* In con vers'-a-ble. a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. conrersrtbte(q.v.).] Not conversable ; un- 
Kocial ; reserved ; not inclined to free conver- 
■ation ; Dot affable. 

* in-con - vers ant, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. conversant (q.v.).] Notcooversant ; not 
familiar; not versed. 

* in-con-vert -cd, a. [Lat. in- = not, and 
conrerfo = to turn.] Not turned ; unchanged. 

in-con-vert-i-bil'-i-t^ «. [Pref. (2)* 
and Eng. convertibility (q.v.).] The quality or 
state of being inconvertible or incapable of 
being converted into or exchanged for some- 
thing else. 

in-con-vert-i-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. convertible (q.v.).] Not convertible ; in- 
capable of being converted into or exchanged 
for something else. 

•‘It euteretb not the veins, but . . . accompanleth 
the incont'rrtiMe portion unto the siege."— Browne : 
Vulgar Errourt, bk. lii., ch. x 

* in-con vert -i-ble-ncss, [Eng. incon- 
vertible; -ness.] Tlie quality or atate of being 
inconvertible ; inconvertibility. 

in con-vcrt -i bly, adv. [Eng. inconverti- 
ble); -ly.] So as not to be convertible or 
tran sin u table. 

* in-con-vict'-ed- ness, s. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. convicted; -ness.] The quality or 
atate of not being convicted. 

* in-con-vin'-^i-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eog. convincible (q.v.).] Not to be convinced ; 
Dot opeo to or capable of conviction. 

" None are so inconvlnribte as your half-witted per- 
sona."— Govern men t of the Tongue, p. 195. 

* in-con-vin'-9i-bly, adv. [Eng. tnconvin- 
cib(le); -ly.] In a manoer not admitting of 
conviction. 

" It is lujurlous unto knowledge obstinately and in- 
eonvineibly to side with auy one."— Browne : Vulgar 
Erroura, bk. i., ch. vil. 

* in -con-jf, a. [Etym. doubtful. Perhaps 
from in - — not, and con = A.S. cunnan — to 
know ; of. Ger. nnkundig.] 

1. Artless, delicate, fine. 

*‘0‘ my troth, most sweet Jests, moat incony vulgar 
wit." • Shakesp. : Loves Labours Lost, hr. 1. 

2. Mischievous, unlucky. (Scotch. ) 


* In-cor'-nished, a. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
cornice (q.v.).] Having cornices. 

“ Jncornithed with festoons and nitebes."— Evelyn : 
Memoirs, April 11, 1645. 

* in cor'-por-al, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
corporal, a. (q.'v.).] Not consisting of body 
or matter ; immaterial, incorporeal. 

•‘[You] with the ineorporal air do bold discourse." 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, ili. 4. 

* In-cor-por-al'-l-ty, S. [Fr. incorporalitL] 
The quality or state of being incorporeal ; iu- 
corporeality. 

*In cor-por-al-ly, adv. [Eng. incorporal; 
•ly.] In an in corporal manner ; immaterially ; 
without matter or body. 


in-cor-por-ate (1), * in-cor-por-at, o. 

[Lat. iucoi'poratus , pa. par. of incorporo = to 
furnish with a body : in- = in, into, and corpus 
(genit. corporis ) = a body; Fr. incorpore; Ital. 
incorporate ; Sp. incorporado.] 

* 1, Furnished with a body ; embodied. 

" Both death and l 

Are found eternal, and incorporate both.” 

Milton : P. L., x. 816. 

* 2. Made into one body. 

" Incorporate then they Beem." 

Shakesp. : Venus * Adonis, 540. 

*3. Embodied; closely united. 

"Incorporate «x> our attempts." 

Shakesp. : Julius Caesar, 1. A 

4. Formed into a corporation or body politic. 
(Scotch.) 


* 5. Fixed closely and firmly in the mind. 

•‘And the vertucs wel fneor/wrcife, nourish* many 
envious."— Golden Boke, ch. xv. 

* m cor' por-ato (2), a. [Lat. in- = not, 
and corpornfus.'] [Incorporate (I).] 

1. Not consiating of matter ; not having a 
material body ; incorporeal, 

“ Moses forbore to speak of angels and things invisi- 
ble and incorporate.*'— Raleigh : Hist, of the World. 

2. Not corporate ; not existing as a corpora- 
tion. 

In-cor'-por-ate, v.t.&i. [Incorporate ( 1), a.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To unite, combine, or mingle different in- 
gredients so as to form one maaa or body. 

“Mixed and incorporated, yea and resolved (as it 
were} into a kind oi paste."— P. HoUand : Pliny, bk. 
xvlii. ch. v II. 

2. To unite with a body, mass, or substance 
already formed ; to unite intimately ; to com- 
bine into a structure or organization : aa, To 
incorporate passages in a book. 

3. To give bodily or material form to ; to 
incarnate ; to embody. 

4. To form Into a corporation or body 
politic. 

"The said felowshlp . . . sbal at al time & times 
from heuseforth be incorporated, named and called 
onely by the name of the felowshlp of English mer- 
chants." — Hackluyt : Voyages, 1 . 370. 

* 5. To fix closely and firmly. 

"As sone as I had eaten It ... so sone aa I had in- 
corporate It in my stymie/— Bale: Image, pt. I. 

6. To adopt or receive into a corporation or 
body politic. 

“ Hence, merchants, unimpeachable of elu . . . 
Incorporated, seem at once to lose 
Their nature." Cowper : Task, iv. 678. 

B. Intransitive : 

* I. To form or unite into one body. 

" They resolved to treat only about an incorporating 
union, that should put an end to all distinctions."— 
Burnet : Hist. Vum Time (an. 1706}. 

2. To unite with another substance, so as 
to form one body or mass ; to become incor- 
porated. 

* 3. To unite, to join ; to become closely 
associated. 

“ He never suffers wrong bo long to grow. 

And to incorporate with right bo far." 

Daniel : Civil Wart, v. 49. 

In-cor-por-a'-tion, * In cor por-a-cion, 

s. [Lat. incorporate, pa. par. of incorporo; 
Fr. incorporation ; Sp. incorparacion ; ltal. 
incorporasione.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act or process of iocorporating or 
mixing two or more ingredients so as to form 
one mass. 

“The more exquisite mixture and incorporation of 
the Ingredieuta."— Boyle: Works, L 546. 

2. The act of uniting with a mass, body, or 
substance, already formed ; the act of com- 
bining into a structure or organization. 

3. The act of placing in a body or of giving 
corporeal or material form to ; incarnation, 
embodiment. 

4. Tlie act of forming into a legal or political 
body by the union of individuals under certain 
conditions, rules, aud laws : as, the incoT^ora- 
tion of a city. 

5. The act of adopting or receiving into an 
incorporated body. 

"He was, by incorporation, an Athenian. — Jortin: 
Remark* on Eccles. Hist. 

6. A state of close and intimate union. 

“ There ought to be complete incorporation. If such 
incorporation be possible." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch. xxHi. 

7. That which is incorporated ; a legal or 
political body formed by the union of indi- 
viduals under certain conditions, rules, and 
laws, and having certain privileges and per- 
petual succession ; a corporation. 

II. Technically: 

1. Law : [I. 4 & 7]. 

2. Pharm. : A mixtnre or combination of 
medicine with liquids (or soft solids) to give 
them greater consistence. 

* in cor -por a tlve, a. [Eng. incorporate); 
-ire.] Incorporating or tending to incorporate ; 
specif., in philology, applied to languages 
such as the Basque and those of the North 
American Indians, which run a whole phrase 
into one very long word. 

In-cor-por'-e-al, a [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
corporeal; Lat /incorporate; Ital. & Sp. in- 

corporco.] 


1. Ord. Lang.: Not corporeal ; not consist- 
ing of matter ; not having a material form ; 
immaterial. 

“All the words ... to denote the substance of (Jod 
or soul, must cither be thus metaphorical, or Ha« 
merely uugatlve, an incorp<yre.ai, or immaterial." — 
Unit Icy : Of Free-thinking, | 10. 

2. Imw: Intangible; not capable of actual 
visible seizin or possession ; existing only in 
the eyes of the law. 

" An ejectment will not lie of an iwIvowboti. a rent, • 
common, or other incorporeal hereditament."— Black- 
Itone: Comment., bk. lit. ch. 7. 

In-cor-por -6 al 19m, $. [Eng. incorporeal; 
-ism.) The condition or state of being incor- 
poreal ; immateriality ; spiritual nature or 
existence, 

"So. In like manner, did all the other ancient at«m- 
lats generally before Dcinocritue, Joyn theology and 
ineorporcaUtm with their atomical physiology."— 
Cudworth : IntcU. System, p. 27. 

* in cor por'-e-al-lst, s. [Eng. incorporeal ; 
•ist.J One who Relieves in the doctrine of 1 d- 
corporealism. 

“Those atoraiele physiologies, that were before Do 
mocritufl and Leucippus, were all of them incorpo. 
realists. '— Cudtoorth : Intell. System, p. 46. 

* in cor por-e-M s. [Eng. incor- 

poreal ; -ity. ] The atate of being incorporeal ; 
incorporealisin. 

“The Idea that demons shonued fneorporraittp."— 
Strauss : Life of Jesus (ed. Evans, 18461, it 268. 

* In-cor-por-e-al-lze, v.t. [Eng. incor- 
poreal ; -ize.] To assert to be iocorporeal ; to 
regard aa iocorporeal. 

*in cor-por'- c -S.1 - ly, adv. [Eng. incor- 
poreal; -ly.] In an incorporeal manner; with- 
out body ; immaterially. 

“ Hearing atriketb the spirits more . . . incorpore- 
ally than the smelling Bacon : Eat. Hist.. } 124. 

* in cor por-e'-i-ty, s. [Pref. in-, (2) and 
Eng. corporeity (q.v.).] Immateriality, in- 
corporealisin. (Cudworth: Intell. System, p. 23.) 

* in cor* pdr~ing t a. [Fr. incorporer , from 
Lat. in- = in, into, and corpus (genit. corporis) 
= a body.] Joining in one body. (Sylvester: 
All is not Gold , xvi.) 

* In corpse , v. t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
corpse (q.v.).] To incorporate ; to unite or 
form into one body. 

" As he had been i«cor/>«e<i and deml-natured 

With the brave beast " Shake*)). ; Hamlet, Iv. 7. 

In cor-rect' t a. [Fr., from Lat. incomrtiis. 
from in- = not, and corneous - correct (q.v.).J 

1. Faulty, wrong, not exact ; not according 
to established rules. 

" The piece you think is Incorrect ; why take It/ 
Pope: Frol, to Satires, 45u 

2. Not according to truth or the facts ; in- 
accurate, inexact ; as, an incorrect statement 

* 3. Improper; wrong; unbecoming. 

“ The wit of the last age was yet more incorrect than 
their language."— Dryden : Dcf. qf Ep. to Conquest qf 
Granada. 

* 4. Not chastened ; not subdued. 

“ It shows a will most incorrect to heaven." 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, i. *. 

* In cor-rec'-tion, . » [Pref. in- (2), aad Eng. 
correction (q.v.).] Want of correction. 

In cor-rcct'-ljr, adr. [Eng. incorrect ; -ly,] 
In an incorrect manner ; not correctly ; inac- 
curately. 

“This Statute was never printed In the Statute 
Book, ami hat incorrectly by another." — Burnet : Hitt. 
Reform, (an. 1539}. 

In-cor rect'-ness, s. [Eng. incorrect ; -nesj.] 
The quality or state of being incorrect; inac- 
curacy ; want of correctness or exactness. 

“To reprove an wicorrecOictt and want of care in the 
Roman writera"— Hurd : H >ratii Art Poetica ; Comm. 

* In cor-re-spond en5e, * In-cor-re- 
Bpond'-en-9y, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
correspondence, correspondency (q.v.).] Want 
or absence of correspondence ; the state or 
quality of being disproportionate. 

* In cor-re-spond -Ing, a. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. corresponding (q.v.).] Not corre- 
sponding. 

* In cSr-rlg-I-bll -I-ty, 5. [Eng. incorrig- 
ible; -ity.] The quality or state of being in- 
corrigible or beyond correction. 

In-cor'-rig-I-ble, a. <fc ». [Fr., from Lat. in- 
corrigibilis , from in- = Qot, and corrigibilis = 
capable of correction.) [Correct, a.] 


b6Il, b6^; p6iit, cat, 9 ell, cborus, 9 hin, ben<?h; go, gem; thin, this, sin, a£; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = t 
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A. As adjective: 

1 . Incapable of being corrected, amended, 
or in) proved. 

“The soil of Judea was absolutely incorrigible."— 
Warburton ; Divine Legation, bk. v., § 1. 

2. Bad beyond hope of amendment ; de- 
praved beyond correction. 

B. A$ subst. : A person who is incorrigible 
or bad beyond hope of amendment. 

In-cor-rlg 1 -ble-ncss, $. [Eng. incorrigi- 
ble; -ness.] The quality or atate of being in- 
corrigible ; depravity beyond hope of correc- 
tion or amendment. 

'• What we rail penitence becomes a sad attestation 
of our incorrigibleness."-- Decay of Piety. 

In-cdr'-rlg-i-bly, adv. [Eng. incorrigible); 
-ly.] In a degree of depravity beyond hope of 
correction or amendment. 

•• Some meu appear incorrigibly mad." 

Roscommon. 

In-cor-rupt', a. [Lat. incoi-ruptus, from in- 
= not, and corrupt us - corrupt (q.v.).] 

1. Not corrupt; not affected with corrup- 
tion or decay ; not decayed, apoiied, or Im- 
paired. 

2. Not depraved or defiled ; pure ; untainted ; 
above the influence of bribery or corruption ; 
upright. 

’■ The moat iuat« and incorrupt luge without apotte." 
— Joye : Sxporicion of Daniel, eh. vii. 

* m-CQr-rupt'-ed,«. [Pref. fit- (2), and Eng. 
corrupted (q.v.).] Not corrupted ; pure. 

** As incorrupted Nature did them *ow." 

Spenser : F. Q., I. xi. 47. 

m-cor-rupt-i-bil -l-ty, * in-cor rnpt- 

i bil-y-te,‘$. [Eng. incorruptible ; -ify.) The 
quality or state of being incorruptible ; in- 
capability of corruption. 

"Tbys corruptyble must put on incorrupfibilyte."— 

1 Cor. xv. (1551.) 

In cor rupt' -l-ble, a. & s. [Fr.) 

A As adjective : 

1. Not corruptible ; incapable of corruption, 
decay, or dissolution. 

“So doth the plerdug soul the body fill, . . . 
Indivisible, incorruptible still. " 

Davies: fmmort. of the Soul. (Introd.) 

2. Incapable uf being corrupted or bribed ; 
upright ; just ; high-principled. 

% As an epithet, this term was applied to 
Robespierre (1759-1794) by his friends. 

*• Myself incorruptible, I ne’er could bribe them." 

S. T. Coleridge : Fall of Robespierre, L 

B. As substantive: 

Church Hist. (Pi): A section of Monophy- 
sites (q.v.). They arose in Alexandria in the 
time of Justinian, and were called Incor- 
ruptibles because they held that the body of 
Jesus was incorruptible. Called also Aplithar- 
doretae, Incorrnpticohe, Julianists, and Pban- 
tasiastee. (Shipley.) 

In -cdr-rupt-I-ble-ness, S. [Eug. incorrup- 
tible; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
incorruptible ; incorruptibility. 

In-cor-riipt'-I-bly. adv. [Eng. incorrup- 
tib(le); -ly . ] In an incorruptible manner. 

In-cor-rup-tion, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
corruption (q.v.).] The quality or state of 
beiug incorrupt ; absence of, or freedom from, 
corruption. 

“ It is raised In incorrupt ion."— I Cor. xv. 42. 

* In-cor-rup'-tive, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
corruptive (q.v.).] Not liable to corruption, 
decay, or dissolution ; incorruptible. 

M To twine tbe wreath of incorruvtive praise." 

A kenside : Pleasures of Imagination. L 

In-corrupt -ly, adv. [Eng. incorrupt ; -ly.) 
In an incorrupt manner; without corruption ; 
uprightly. 

“To demean tbemselve* incorrupt ly in the settled 
course of affairs.’*— J/Ut on Reason of Church Govern- 
ment. bk. L ch. L 

In-cor-riipt'-ness, a [Eng. incorrupt; -ness.] 

1. Freedom or exemption from corruption, 
decay, or dissolution ; a state of incorruption. 

2. Purity of manners or principles ; probity ; 
integrity. 

" Probity of mind. Integrity, and fncorntpoj&u of 
manners. Js preferable to fine parts aud subtle specu- 
lations Woodward. [Todd.) 

* In coiin'-ter, v. & s. [Encounter,] 

* m cour -age (age as Ig), v.t. [Encoor- 


* in era sion, s. (Gr. hv (cn)=Jn, and Kpatns 
(kritsis) = mixing.] A mixing together; an 
immingling. (Sylvester : Tobacco Battered, 454.) 

* In eras'- sate, v.t. & i. [Incrassate, a.] 

A Trans.: To make thick or thicker; to 
thicken, as fluids, by the mixture of aub- 
stances leas fluid, or by evaporation. 

**To incrasiate fresh water with ashes or gravel I 
b tones.” — P. Holland ; Plutarch, p. MO. 

B. Intrans. : To become thick or thicker. 

In cras'-sate, a. [Lat. incrassatus, pa. par. 
of incrasso = to make thick : in- = in, into, 
and crasso = to make thick.] [CnASS.J 

* 1. Ord . Lang. : Thickened ; made thick or 
thicker. 

2. Bot. : Thickened ; becomiog thinker by 
degrees. 

* In cr&s'-sat-ed, a. [Eng. incrassat(e) ; - ed .) 
Thickeued ; made or become thicker. 

* m-cras-sa'-tion, 8. [Incrassate, r.] 

1. The act or process of thickening or 
making thick. 

2. The atate of becoming thick or thicker. 
"It recelveth a corpulency or incrustation progrea- 

sloual unto Its couveralou. —Browne : Vulgar Errours, 
bk. liL. cb. n. 

* In- crSa'-sa-tlve, a. & s- [Eng. incrassat(e) ; 

- ive .] 

A Asad}. : Haring the quality of thickening 
or tending to thicken. 

B. As subs. : Tliat which incrassates or has 
the quality of making thick ; a medicine in- 
tended to thicken the humours when too 
thin. 

* In-creas -a-ble, * In crease -a-ble, a. 

[Eng. incraiJ(e); -able.] Capable of being in- 
creased. 

"They would be no longer increasable."— Law : En- 
quiry. ch. 1. 

* m-creas'-a ble-ness, s. [Eng. increas- 
able; -ness.]* The quality or state of being 
increasable. 

" We fiud an Indefinite increambleness of some of 
our ideas, or mi impossibility of supposing any eud of 
them ." — Law i Enquiry, cb. l. 

in crease', v.t. & t. [Norm. Fr. * encrescr, 
from Lat. in- - in, into, and cresco — to grow.] 
Intransitive: 

Ordinary Language: 

1. To grow more in number; to become 
greater in bulk, quantity, number, value, 
degree, intensity, authority, power, wealth, 
substance, <kc. ; to grow ; to be augmented ; 
to advance. 

“ Hear and observe to do it. that it may be well with 
thee, aud that ye may increase mightily."— D*ut. vi. a 

2. To be fruitful or fertile ; to multiply by 
the production of young. 

" Fishes are more numerous or increasing than beasts 
or birds.'— Hale: Orig. of Mankind. 

IL Astron. (Of the moon or an inferior 
planet): To have a greater portion of its 
surface illumined ; to wax. 

•' While tbe stars burn, tbe moons Oi create." 

Tennyson : To J. S., TL. 

B. Transitive : 

1. To augment or make greater in number, 
bulk, quantity, or amount ; to add to, to ex- 
tead, to lengthen, to enlarge, to aggravate : 
as, to increase riches, love, zeal, &c. ; to in- 
crease guilt ; to increase distance. 

In'-crease, 3. [Increase, v.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Augmentation ; the act, state, or process 
of increasing or becoming more, greater, or 
larger, as in number, bulk, quantity, extent, 
value, authority, power, wealth, intensity, 
reputation, &c. ; growth, enlargement, exten- 
sion. 

" Of the increase of bis government and peace there 
shall be uo eud/ — Isaiah ix. 7. 

2. Increment; that by which anything is 
increased ; that which ia added to the original 
stock, aod by which the original stock is aug- 
mented, enlarged, or extended ; accession. 

Ye are rlseu up in your fathers’ stead, an increase 
of siuful men.* — A'umbers xxxil. 14. 

* 3. Interest, profit. 

"Take thou no usury of him, nor increase."— 
Leviticus xxv. 36. 

4. Produce, production. 

" An infinite increase, that breeds 
Tumultuous trouble." Spenser: F. Q., IV L 23. 

* 5. Progeny, issue, offspring. 

" All tbe increase of thv bouse shall die In tbe flower 
of their age."— 1 Samuel it. 3. 


*6. Generation. 

" I>ry op lu her tbe organs of increase. 9 

Shakesp. : Dear. *- IV. 

II. Astron. (Of the moon or an inferior 
vlanet): The illumination of a cont. anally 
Larger and larger portion of the luminary; 
the state of waxing aa opposed to waning. 

"Seed*, bair, nails, hedge*, and herb*, will grow 
soouest, If set or cut In the increase of the moots."— 
Bacon : A' at. U at 

increaso-twist, s. 

Rifling : A rifle-groove which has aa in- 
creased angle of twist as it approaches the 
muzzle, allowing the projectile to be easily 
started and giving it an increased velocity ot 
rotation as it proceeds. The increase- twist is 
credited to Tamisier, and is comparatively 
modern. 

* In-crease'-ful, a. [Eng. increase; -ful(f).) 
Full of increase ; producing abundantly ; pro- 
lific. 

" To cheer tbe plowman « Ith increaseful crop*." 

Shake sp. : Rape of Lucrece, 838. 

* In-crcase'-mcnt, * m-crcas ment, $. 

[Eng. increase ; -ment.) Increase. 

" Upon the increasmevt of tbelr strength.**— QolJyng: 
Justine, fo. 143. 

In-creas'-er, s. [Eng. increase); -er.] Ono 
who or that which increases. 

" A lover, and increaxer of hi* people." 

Beuutn. <t Flet. : Valentinian. v. 7. 

In-creas'-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Increase, 

A As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Prolific ; productive. 

C. As subst. : The act of augmenting; the 
atate of becoming augmented or increased ; in- 
crease. 

Increasing-function, s. 

Math.: A function that increases as the 
variable increases, and of course decreases as 
tbe variable decreases. [Function.] 

in creas irig ly, adv. [Eng. increasing ; 
-fy.] In an increasing manner or degree ; with 
increase or growth ; growingly. 

* In ere -ate', v.f. [Pref. in- (1), aod Eng. 
create (q.v.).] To create within. 

* In -ere -ate, a. [Lat. in- = not, and creatus , 
pa. par. of crio = to create.] Not created ; un- 
created. 

" Bright effluence of bright eraeuce increase." 

JWron.* P. L„ Hi. 8. 

* In-cre-at'-ed, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eog. 
created (q.v.).] Uncreated. 

" A froitivo contemplation of tbe increated verity/' 
—Mountague : Dervoute Essuyes. pt. t. tr. xxi., | L 

ln-cred-i-bH'- l-tjr, s. [Fr. incredibility from 
Lat. incredibilitas, from incredibilis— incredi- 
ble (q.v.) ; Ital. incredibility ; Sp. incredibili- 
dad .) 

1. The quality or state of being incredible. 

" The iuefflcacy and incredibility ot a mythological 
tale.*’— Johnson : Life of Smith. 

2. That which is incredible or beyond belief. 

" He bad no further care than to . . . beat hi* mind 
with incredibilities." — Rambler, No. 4. 

in-cred -l-ble, a. [0. Fr., from Lat. incr<rdi- 
bilis, from in- — not, and credibilis = credible 
(q.v.); Fr. incrayable; Sp. incredible; ItaL 
incredibile.) 

1. Not credible ; impossible to be believed 
or credited; passing belief ; too extraordinary 
or improbable to admit of belief or credit. 

“Tbia [story] is not incredible,"— Sort h : Plutarch. 
p. 43. 

2. Extraordinarily great. 

"A plague . . . swept sway incredible numbers of 
people/ 1 — Temple: United Provinces, ch. vlL 

ln-cred'-i-ble-ness, s. [Eng. incredible; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being incredi- 
ble ; incredibility. 

ln-cred'-I-bly, adv. [Eng. incredible) ; -ly.) 
In an incredible manner or degree ; in a degree 
or manner not to be believed or credited. 

" He was miraculously preserved, and afterward* 
be w.i 3 aa incredibly brought up." — .VorrA ; Plutarch. 

p. S3. 

* In-cred'-It-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. creditable (q.v.).'} Discreditable. ( Gent. 
Instructed, p. 245). 

* xn-cred'-it-ed, a- [Pref. in- (2). Eng. 
credit, and suff. -ed.] Uubelieved. (Adams: 
Works, ii. 354.) 

In-cre-du'-li-ty, s. [Fr. incredulity, from 
Lat. incrednlitas, from incredulus = incredulous 
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(q.v.); Sp. incredulidad ; Ital. incredulitd.] 
Tbe quality or slate of being incredulous ; 
hardness of belief ; indiapusition to believe ; 
scepticism ; unbelief. 

'The eta re ol petulant incredulity.”— Rambler, 
No. ll. 

Jn-cred'-u-lous, a, [Lat. incrcdulus, from 
in = not, ‘and credulus = believing ; credo = to 
believe ; Fr. incridule.] 

1. Not credulous ; indisposed to believe ; 
sceptical ; refusiog or withholding belief ; un- 
believing. 

“A fantastical incredulous fool.” — Wilkin* : Nat. 
Eelig., bk. U.. cb. lx. 

2. Exhibiting or marked by incredulity. 

*’ An incredulous Bmile.” 

Longfellow : Discovery of the North Cape. 

* 3. Not to be believed ; incredible. 

" No incredulous or unsafe circumstance.”— 
Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, lit A 

In-crcd'-u-lOUS-ly, adv. [Eng. incredulous ; 
-ly.] In ‘an incredulous manner; with in- 
credulity. 

In cred -u-lous-ness, s. [Eng. incredulous ; 
-71CS.1.] Tfie quality or atate of being incre- 
dulous ; incredulity. 

* In-cr£m'-a-ble, a. [Eat. in- = not, and 
creina = to burn.] Not consumable by fire; 
incapable of being burnt. 

"Incombustible sheets mode with a texture of 
asbestos, incremahle flax, or salamander's wool.— 
Broume : Ume Burial, cb. Ui. 

* In'-cre-mate, v. t. [ Pref. in - (1), and Eng. 
cremate (q.v.).] The same as Cremate. (An- 
nandalej 

* incremation, s. [Lat. in ere modus, pa. 
par. of incremo = to burn, to consume by 
lire.] The act of burning or consuming by 
fire ; a conflagration. 

in-crS-ment, s. [Lat. incrementtim, from 
incresco - to increase; Fr. increment; ltal. 
and Sp. incremental 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act or process of increasing ; a grow- 
ing or increasing in bulk, quaotity, number, 
value, or amount; increase ; augmentation. 

*’ That gave It foundation and increment and firm- 
ness."— Bp. Taylor : Liberty of Prophesying. 5 16. 

2. That which is added to an original stock, 
and by which the original stock is increased 
or augmented ; an addition ; an increase. 

"This stratum la expanded at top. serving as the 
•eminary that furnlsheth matter for the formation 
and increment of animal and vegetable bodies."— 
Woodward : On Fossils. 

3. Produce ; production ; increase. 

" The loosen'd roots then drink 
Large increment.” Philips .- Cider, 11. 

IL Technically: 

1. Math. : A quantity, generally variable, 
added to the independent variable in a variable 
expression. The function also undergoes a 
corresponding change, which is called an in- 
crement, or decrement, according as the func- 
tion is increasing or decreasing. When the 
increment or decrement is infinitely amall, it 
is called a differential (q.v.). 

2. Rket . : An amplification without a strict 
climax, as in the following passage : 

"Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, what- 
soever tMugi are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely l whatsoever things are of good report: II there 
be any virtue and if there be any praise, think of 
these things."— Phil. lv. 18. 

* In'-cre-pate, v.t. [Lat. inerrpatum, anp. of 
increpa — to make a noise, to chide.] To 
chide ; to rebuke ; to reprove. 

* In-cre-pa'-tlon, «. [Lat. increpatio, from 
increpatum, sup. of increpo : Fr. increpation.] 
The act of chiding or rebuking; a rebuke. 

“ Which words are only an increpation of them, not 
any reflection upon God.”— South : Sermons, vol. viii., 
•er. L 

* In-cres'-ccnt, a. [Lat. incrcscens, pr. par. 
of inwesco = to increase (q.v.).] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Increasing, growing, swell- 
ing. 

" Between tbe increscent and decrescent moon.” 

Tennyson ; Gareth .1 ■ Lynette. 678. 

2. Her. : A term employed to denote the 
moon when represented with the horns to- 
wards the dexter aide of the shield. 

•In-crSst', v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. crest 
(q.v.).] To cover or adorn as with a crest. 
“Which did their top with coral red increst . m 

Drummond : Sonnets, pt. i., «. 13. 


m-cre'-tion-a-ry, a. [First element from 
Lat. incresco to grow, to incrcaso, on tiio 
analogy of accretion, from accrcsco ; Eng. suit. 
-ary . ] (For def. see extract.) 

"1 have used incratlonary iw Implying an acciinm* 
latloii of mineral matter from the circumference of a 
cavity towards 1 ta centre, as in the ciu*e of an agate."— 
Dawkins : Cave- Hunting, p. 67. (Note.) 

In-crlm'-I- nate, v.t. (Low L&t. incriminatus, 
pa. par. of incrimino : Lat. in- — in, into, and 
crimen (genit. criminis ) =■ a charge, a crime.] 
To charge with or involve in a crime or fault ; 
to accuse ; to criminate. 

* In crim'-i-nat or y, a. [Eng. incrimin - 
at(e); -ory.] Teudiug to incriminate; charg- 
ing with crime. 

* In-croa9h', v. [Encroach.] 

* in croa 9 h'-ment, s. [Encroachment.] 

* In-cru - 9 i-at-ed (91 as shi), a. [Lat. in- 
= not, and cruciatus = tortured.] Free from 
torture or torment. 

* In-cru-en'-tal, a. [Lat. incruentus, from in- 
= not, and crucntus — bloody ; cruor = blood.] 
Not bloody ; not attended with bloodshed. 

In-crust', v.t. [Fr. inentster , from Lat. in- 
crusto, from in- = in, on, and cn/sta = a crust; 
Ital. incrosfare ; Sp. incrustar.) To cover with 
or as with a crust or hard coating ; to form a 
crust upon the surface of. 

“A black incrusted substance, which he found in 
Mendippe bills."— Boyle : Works, vi. 387. 

* In-criis'-tate, v.t. [Lat. incrusfafus, pa. 
par. of incrusto = to incrust (q.v.).] To in- 
crust ; to attach aea crust. 

•* It Is utrewed upon, or, 03 it were, incrurtated about, 
small branches of the Canadian pine.' —Coo* ; Third 
Voyage, bk. lv., eb. ill. 

In-crus'-tate, a. [Incrustate, v.) 

Botany : 

1, Coated with earthy matter. 

2. A term used of seeds growing so firmly to 
their pericarp that they seem to have but one 
integument. 

In-crus-ta'-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. incrus- 
tation from incrusta tus, pa. par. of incrusto — 
to in crust (q.v,).] 

I. Ord. Lang. : The act of incrusting or form- 
ing a crust or hard coating upon the surface 
of any substance ; the act of lining or cover- 
ing with a foreign substance, as marble, stone, 
&c. ; the state of being incrusted. 

"The old foundation became quite lost In these new 
incrustations."— Warburton: Div. Legation, bk. iv., 5 A 

II. Technically : 

1. Masonry : A facing or covering to a wall 
of a different material from that of which it is 
mainly built, ancli as marble or stone. 

"A chapel! built by Lewis XIII., all of Jasper, wltb 
several incrustations of marble m the Inside." — Evelyn: 
Memoirs ; Fontainbleau (an. 1644). 

2. Carp. : [Veneerino]. 

3. Steam-engine : The deposit from the water 
adhering to the inside of a boiler. 

* In-crust' ment, s. [EDg. incrust; -ment.] 
An incrustation. 

* In-crys'-tal liz-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. crystallizable (q.v.).] Not crystalli- 
zable ; uncrystal l izable. 

In'-cu-bate, v.i. [Lat. incubatus, pr. par, of 
inciibo : in = on, and cubo = to lie down.) To 
sit, as on eggs for hatching. 

In-cu-ba'-tion, 5. (Lat. incubatio, from in- 
cubatus, pa. par. of incubo; Fr. incubation.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : The act of sitting upon eggs for the 
purpose of hatching young. 

"The eggs of birds . . . require to be hatched by tbe 
incubation of females or other birds "—Boyle : ll orfc), 
ill 6W. 

2. Fig . : A brooding, as of a hen upon eggs. 

M But the inctibalion of this Spirit of God did not so 
much excite m given new vital i>ower to tbe several 
parta of tbe chaos.”— Bale: Orig. of Mankind, p. 293. 

II. Technically: 

1. Path. : The maturation of morbific matter 
Introduced into the system. 

2. Compar. Relig. : The act of sleeping for 
oracular dreams. The sick who visited the 
temples of iEsculapius had to spend at least 
one night in his sanctuary (Pans., ii. 27, § 2), 
observing certain rules prescribed by the 
priests, and the fitting remedies were usually 


revealed by the god In a dream. Cicero (de 
Div. r ii. 6 b) jestingly asks why this power 
should only he exercised by Alseulapius and 
Kerapia, aud not by other divinities. 

" It wanlu alhuion to t\i\*incub<ULon that the tempi'** 
of .Esculaplua contained statues of Sleep and •eath.” 
Smith Diet. Blot, k Myth., U. 

H fl) Artijicial incubation : The hatching of 
eggs by memiaof heat artificially applied. Tho 
Egyptians have long done ho successfully by 
lucaiifl of heated ovens. Some years ago it was 
calculated that a hundred million chickene 
were tlnia anoually produced in Egypt. Arti- 
ficial Incubation is now employed with much 
success in tho United States, and great num- 
bers of chickens are thus raised. 

(2) Period of incubation : 

Path. : The period that elapses between 
the introduction of morbific matter into the 
body, and the commencement of the disease 
thence resulting. Iu measles thia ia from ten 
to foorteen days ; in acarlet fever, four to six 
days ; in amall-pox, twelve days ; and in 
chicken-pox, four (?) days. 

m'-cu-ba-tlve, a. [Eng. incubat(e); -ive.) 
Of or pertaining to incubation or the period 
of incubation ; relating to the period during 
which a disease exists in tbe system without 
showing itself. 

ln’-cu-ba-tdr, s. [Eng. incubat(e ) ; -or.) 

1. One who or that which incubates ; a bird 
which shows a disposition to sit upon eggs, 
as distinguished from one which does not. 

2. An apparatus or device for hatching eggs 
by artificial heat. 

In cub'-a-tor-y, a. (Eng. incubat(e); -ory.) 
Serving ior incubation. 

* In cub'-a-ture, * In-cub' -i-tnre, s. [Lat 

incub ito. fi'eq. from incubo - to lie* upon.] Tho 
act of incubating ; incubation. 

* In-cube', v.t. [Fref. in- (1), and Eng. cube 
(q.v.).] To make a cube of ; to fix firmly and 
solidly. 

"To inglolie or iNcuft* herself among the Presbyters.” 
—Milton : Reason of Church Govern., bk. L, cb. vL 

In-cub -ous, a. [Lat. incubo = to lie in or 
upon; Eug. sutf. -ous.] 

Bot. (Of the leaves of J ungemuinniactcr) ; Im- 
bricated over each other from the base to the 
apex. Opposed to succubous (q.v.). 

In’-cu-bus, a. [Lat., from incubo = to lie 
upon ; Fr. incube .] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : [II. 2]. 

2. Fig. : Anything which weigha heavily, aa 
upon the mind ; a heavy weight or burden ; 
an incumbrance ; a dead weight. 

"The Duke of York was an intolerable incubus.”— 
J. S. Brewer : English Studies, p. 190. 

II. Technically. 

1. Anthrop. : A lascivioun spirit appearing 
only by night, credited with the power of pro- 
ducing supernatural births by actual inter- 
course with women. Such a belief existed 
among the Jews, “fora wicked spirit loveth 
her” (Tobit vi. 41). Allusion to it is found in 
Augustine's De Civ. Dei(xv . 23); in the Middle 
Ages it was fully accepted by theologians 
and lawyers, and scores of women were burnt 
for an impossible crime. Uow long a be- 
lief in iueubi lingered in England may 
be seen in Burton’s Anat. of Melancholy 
(pt. iii., § 2, mem. 1.) where copious re- 
ferences are given ; and Lenret (Fragmens 
Psychologies (Paris, 1834), p. 257) may be 
consulted for tbe views of St. Bernard and 
those of the physicians of La Salpetriere on 
the subject. [Lamia, Succubus.] According 
to Tylor (Prim. Cult. (1S73), ii. 19C), a belief in 
incnlii still exists amon£ many races of low 
culture. [Nightmare, Vampire.] 

2. Path. : A sensation of an oppressive weight 
at the epigastrium during sleep, and of an 
incapability of moving or speaking ; night- 
mare (q.v.). 

In-cul'-cate, v.t. (Lat. incidcatus. pa. par. of 
inculco — to tread in : in- = in, into, and ealco 
= to tread.] To impress upon the mind by 
frequent admonitions ; to enforce by constant 
repetitions ; to instil into the mind. 

" Two persona charged to inculcate moderation.”— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng,, ch. vl. 

m-cul-ca'-tion, S. [Lat. inculcatio, from tn* 
culcatus , pa. par. of inculco.] The act or pro. 
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cess of inculcating or impressing upon the 
mind by frequent admonitions. 

"The day* that are tu follow must poaa in the Incut- 
cation of precepta already collected. "—Rambler, N o. 15L 

fa-cul -ca tor, s. [Lat., from inculcatus, ra. 
par. of inculco.) One who inculcates or en- 
forces. 

“The RTcateat examplo and inculcator of this run. 
pension [of assent J."— Boyle: Works, iv. 183. 

* In-CUlk', v.t. [Lat. inculco = to tread in.] 
To inculcate ; to reiterate. 

“Their hookea be open, and the wordes plnyna, in- 
cut ked ngayue and agalue ."— Sir T. More: Workei, 
p. 260. 

•In-culp', v.t. [Lat. in- — in, and culpa » 
a fault.] To bring into blame. 

“ Why should mine honest proceeding and care be 
incuhied therewithal V—Shelton : Von Quixote, bk. 1L, 
ch. vL 

* In-cul'-pa-ble, a [Lat. inculpabllis, from 
in- — not, and culpabilis = blamable, cul- 
pable (q.v.).] Not cul]>able ; unblamable ; 
without fault; free from blame ; blameless. 

“No iguorancs of things, lying under necessary 
practice, cau be totally inculpable." — South : Works, 
vol. vlh, aer. 10. 

* In cul'-pa-ble ness, s. [Eng. inculpable ; 
-rass.] The quality or state cf being incul- 
pable ; blamelessoess. 

“The fCTeat thing to be attended to . . . la the cul- 
pableness or inculpableness."— Sharp : Works, vol. iL, 
A DU of Conscience. 

*ln-cul-pa-bly, adv. [Eng. inculpable); 

- ly .] Unldamsbly, blamelessly, without 
blame, 

“They are inculpabty Ignorant" — Bp. Taylor: 
Great Exemplar, pL ill., dls. 17. 

* In-cul -pate, v.t. [Low Lat. inculpatus, pa. 
par. of inculpo, from Lat. in- — in, into, and 
culpa = fault, blame.] To expose or bring 
iuto fault or blame ; to accuse of crime ; to 
impute crime to ; to incriminate. 

•In cul-pa'-tlon, s. [Low Lat. inculpatio, 
from inculpo. J The act of inculpating or 
Incriminating ; incrimination ; ths state of 
being inculpated or incriminated. 

* In-cul'-pa-tor-y, a. [Eng. inculpat(e) ; 
-ory.) Tending to inculpate or Incriminate; 
Incriminatory ; it i8 the opposite to exculpa- 
tory (q.v.). 

* In-cult’, a. [Lat. incult us, from in- = not, 
and cultus, pa. par. of colo = to cultivate ; 
Fr. irtewifg.] 

1. Uncultivated, untilled. 

“ Her forests huge 

Incult, rohust, and tall, by Natures hand, 

Plauted of old." Thomson : Autumn. 88a. 

2. Rude, unpolished, uncivilized. 

•In-cul-tl-vate, * in-cul'-ti-vat-ed, a. 

[Pref. in- (2), and Eng. cultivate .] 

X. Not cultivated, uncultivated, untilled. 

2. Uncivilized, unpolished. 

“The haxbarism of the incult ivate heat he n. "—Gla n- 
r ill : Vanity of Dogma tizing, cb. xii. 

•In-cul-tl-va'-tion, s. [Pref. in- (2), anil 
Eng. cultivation (q.v,).] A stats of want of 
eultivatiou ; an uncultivated state. 

“That state of incult ivation which Nature In her 
luxuriant fancies loves to form." — Berrington : History 
of Abeillard, p. 108. 

* lu-cul'-ture, s . [Pref. in- (2), snd Eng. 
culture (q.v.).] Want or neglect of culture. 

“The inculture of the world would perish lDto a 
wild eruesa. " — Felt ha m : Resolves, pt. ii., res. 49. 

In-cum'-ben-5y, 3. [Eng. incumbent; - cy ,] 

L Ordinary Language: 

* I. Literally ; 

(1) Ths act or state of being incumbent ; 
lying or resting upon something. 

(2) That which is physically incumbent ; a 
weight or burden. 

* 2. Fig . : That which is morally incumbent ; 
a duty ; an obligation. 

IL Eccles. : The state of holding or being in 
possession of a benefice ; the time during 
which a person is an incumbent. 

“They ha * : now the same right hy their incum- 
bency tnat 1 ney then had."— Burnet : Hist. Reform., 
vol. II. (Pref.) 

In-cum'bent, o. <fc s. [Lat. inenmbens , pr. 
par. of incumbo = to lie upon : in = in, on, 
and enmbo = to Lis ; Fr. incvmbant ; Sp. in- 
cumbenle.) 


A. As adjective : 

X. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lying or resting upon. (Lit. 6 Jig.) 

“Two incumbent figures gracefully leaning on it 
towards one another.*'— Ilelkjuict) Wottoniaud', p. Cl. 

2. Leaning over ; overhanging. (Lit. 

"They frowned incumbent o'er ths spot." 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, 111. 26. 

3. Fig. : Lying, resting, or imposed upon 
one as a duty or obligation morally binding 
and necessary to be performed. 

II. Hot. : A term used of the cotyledons of 
a seed when they are folded with their backs 
upon the radicle. 

B. As subst. : A person who holds or is in 
possession of any property, benefice, or office ; 
specifically, a clergyman in possession of an 
ecclesiaeticsl benefice. 

“Them will sometimes be good reason for the in. 
cumbent to desire ... an occasional ■uupmslou, or 
relaxation, at least, of the general rale.— Hurd : 
Charge to ths Clergy of Worcester. 

* In cum -bent css, a. & s. [Eng. incum- 
bent ; -ess.] *A female incumbent. ( Walpole : 
IPorAs, iii. 371.) 

* In-cum’ bent ly, adv. [Eng. incumbent ; 
-ly.} In an incumbent manner ; as a duty or 
moral obligation. 

* In-cum'-bcr, v.t. [Encumber.] 

* In cum bl tion, s. [Eng. incumb(ent), a. ; 
- ition .] Incubation. (Sterne : Tristram Shandy t 
i. 181.) 

* in-cum bran^o, s. [Encumbrance.] 

* In-cum' bran 5 -cr, s. [Encumbrancer,] 

* In-cum' brous, a. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
cumbrous (q.v.).] Cumbrous, cumbersome, 
bard, difficult. 

" For hard language, and bard m store 
Is incombrout for to here." 

Chaucer : Hout of Fame, hk. IL 

In-cu-nS,b'-u-lum (pi. In-cu n&bu la), 

s. [Lat. incunabula = a cradle-bed, s birth- 
place, an origin : in- = in, snd cunabula — a 
cradle, from ounce = a cradle.] 

Bibliog. : A hook printed during the early 
period of the art ; specif., a book printed be- 
fore the year a.d. 1500. 

in-cur', * In curre, v.t. & i. (Lat. incurra 
= to run upon : in- = in, on, aod cwrro = to 
ruo.J 

A. Transitive: 

* 1. To run against, to meet. 

“No longer affected with a benefit than it incurs 
the sense ’ —Barrow : Works, voL i., ser. 8. 

2. To run into, as something from which 
danger, harm, or io convenience may arise ; to 
expose one's self to ; to become liable or 
obnoxious to; to render one's self liable or 
subject to. 

" He that blames what they have hllndly chose. 
Incurs resentment" Cotcjter Hope. 1185. 

3. To contract ; to bring on : as, To incur a 
debt. 

* 4. To occasion ; to render liable or subject 
to. (Chapman.) 

* B. Intrans. : To enter, to pass, to occur. 

• (Usually followed by to.) 

"Ths motions of the minute parts of bodies are In- 
visible, and incur not to the eye. ’ — Zfacon .* Sat. Hist., 
i 98. 

in-ciir-a-bil -1-ty, s. [Ft. incurability from 
incurable = io curable (q.v.).] The quality or 
state of being incurable ; impossibility of cure 
or remedy. 

"The incurability of the former, and facile cure of 
the other ." — Harvey : On Consumption. 

m-ciir'-a-ble, a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. incura- 
bilis , from in- = not, and curabilis = curable 
(q.v.); Ital. incurabUe ; Sp. incurable .] 

A. As adjective : 

1. That canoot be cured or healed ; not to 
be removed by medicine or medical treatment ; 
beyond the healing power or skill of medicine ; 
irremediable. 

2. That cannot, be remedied, amended, or 
corrected ; hopeless, irreparable : as, an in- 
curable evil. 

“An incurable propensity to dark and crooked 
ways."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. t 

B. As subst. : A person suffering from an 
incurable disease or affection : as, a hospital 
for incurables. 

in- cur'-a-ble ness, s. [Eng. incurable; 
-ness. ] The quality or state of being incurable ; 
incurability. (Boyle: Works , ii. 93.) 


In-Clir'-a-bly, adv. [Eng. incurabUe); -ly. 1 
Iu an incurable manner or degree ; beyond 
the power or ekill of medicine ; irretrievably ; 
hopelessly. 

“ Those puoluhnien^i which Infinite Justice *nd wl». 
dom may nee cau£c to lnfl let on the incurably wicked. 

— Blatr : Be mums, vol. v., ser. 20. 

* In-cur-l ds'-l-t$L s. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. curiosity (q.v.).] The quality or state of 
being incurious ; want of or freedom from 
curiosity or inquisitiveness ; indifference. 

"Hl» incuriosity or Indifference when truth wao 
offered to be laid before him.'— Warburton : Works, 
vol. lx., ser. L 

* in-cur'-l-ous, a. [Lot. incuriosus , from in- 
t= not, a ml curiosus (q.v.).] Free from curiosity 
or inquisitiveness ; not curious or inquisitive ; 
destitute of curiosity ; indifferent, inattentive, 
careless, heedless. 

“ He that la moat incurious of the laaues of hi* Uf*. 
—Taylor : Great Exemplar ; An Exhortation, { 9. 

* In^cur'-I-ous-ly, adv. [E^g* incurious; -ly.\ 
In an incurious, indifferent, or inattentive 
manner; without curiosity or inquisitiveness. 

" Let ma be learnedly Ignorant and incuriously d*- 
vout "—Bp. Hall: Invisible World, tik. 1., J7. 

* ln-ciir'-I-ous-ness, s. [Eng. Incurious ; 
-ness. Tlie quality or state of being incurious ; 
incuriosity. 

" Wa may lessen them by our incuriousness. " — Bp. 
Taylor : Set Forms of Lituryie, 1 22. 

* In-cur'-ren 5 e, s. [Lat. incurrens, pr. par. 
of incurro = to incur (q.v.).] The act of in- 
curring, subjecting, or rendering one’s self 
liable to : as, the incurrence of guilt. 

In-cur’-sion, s. [Fr., from Lat. incursion em, 
accus. of incursio — s running in or against, an 
irruption, from incursus, pa. par. of incurro. 
8p. incursion; ltal. incursions.) [Incur.] 

I. A running into ; an entering into a terri- 
tory with hostile intent, but without perma- 
nent or continued occupation ; an inroad ; an 
irruption. 

"To make an hostile invasion, or incursion, upon 
their havette."— Bacon : H'ur urith Spain. 

* 2. Occurrence ; attack. 

* in-cur’-sive, a. [Lat. incursus t pa. par. of 
incurro.] Hostile; making incursions or in- 
roads ; aggressive. 

* ln cur'-tain, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
curtain (q.v.).] To place within a curtain ; to 
curtaia ; to hang round about with or as with 
curtains or tapestry, (G. Markham: Sir R. 
GrinuxUy p, 66.) 

* In-cur'- vate, v.t. [Lat. incurvatus, ps. par. 
of incurm = to curve or bend : in- = in, into, 
aod curvo— to curve (q.v.).] To curve; to 
bend ; to crook ; to turn or bead from a 
straight or direct course or line. 

In-cur'-vate, a. [Inccrvate, v.) Curved In- 
ward or upward. 

* In cur-va'-tion, s. [Lat. incurvatio , from 
inctm*ali£s.] [Incurvate, a.] 

1. The act of curving, bending, or making 
crooked. 

2. The act of bending or bowing the body in 
token of respect or reverence ; s bow. 

3. The state of being incurvated or bent 
from a straight or direct line or course ; cur- 
vity ; crookedness. 

in'-ciirve, «. 

Baseball: A ball so deliversd, by the pitcher, 
that it is deflected toward the batsman when 
coming within his reach. [Sss Oirr-ccavr.] 

In curve', v.t. [Incurvate, v.] To curve; to 
bend ; to make crooked ; to bow. 

Incurve recurved, a. 

Bot. : Bending inwards and then outwards. 

in-curved', pa. par. & a. [Incurve.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

L Ord. Lang. : (See the verb). 

2. Bot. : The same as In flexed (q.T.)i * 

* in-curv'-I-ty, s. [Lat. incurvus = bent, 
crooked.] The state of being curved or bent ; 
eurvity ; crookedness ; a bending inwards. 

“Tha incurrity of a dolpblu umst be takeo not 
really.”— Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. ch. u. 

in cus, s. [Lat.] 

* I. Ord. Lang. : An anvil. 


Cate, fiit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian- as, ce = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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2. Anatomy: 

(1) Human : Ooe of the small bones of the 
ear. It stands between the malleus and the 
stapes, and is connected with them by arti- 
cular surfaces. It does not resemble an anvil 
so closely as it does a tooth with two fangs 
widely separated. These constitute a body and 
two processes. (Qxam.) 

(2) Compar. : The incus is represented only 
by a ligament in birds, by a c.ortllago in 
sphenodon ( Ilatteria ) and other reptiles, and 
by the hyo-mandibular bone in osseoua tlshes. 
(Huxley.) 

•in cuse', * in-ouss', v.t. [Lat. incussus, 
pa. par. of ineutio = to strike upon : in- = in, 
on, and quatio = to shake.) To impress by 
striking or stamping with a hammer, as a coin . 
(Daniel : Hist. Eng., p. 4.) 

* in cuss'-ion (ss as sh), s. [Incuse.) The 
act of striking ; concussion. 

* In-cutc', v.t. [Lat. incutio = to strike upon.) 
To strike in. (Eecon : Works, i. 63.) 

* in'-da-gate, v.t. [Lat. indagatus, pa. par. 
of iiuCago — to trace out, to track.) To trace 
out ; to seek or search out. 

•In-da-ga’-tion, s. [Lat. indagatio, from 
indagatus, pa. par. of indogo.) The act or 
process of searching or seeking out ; search, 
inquiry, investigation, 

“Port bath bren discovered by himself, and some by 
human indaga tioru"— Browne : Vulgar Errours, bk. 1., 
ch. x. 

*ln'-da-ga-tlve, a. [Eng. indagat(e); -ive.) 
Searching, investigating ; given or inclined to 
investigation. 

* In-da-ga-tor, s. [Lat., from indagatus , 
pa. par. of irafatfo.) One who searches out, 
seeks into, or investigates; a searcher; au 
investigator. 

“ Searched Into by such skilful indagator* of 
nature.'— Boyls : Work*, i. 405. 

* in dim aged (aged aa igd), a. [Pref. 
in- (2), and Eng. damaged (q.v.).J Not dam- 
aged, unhurt. 

* in-dart', v.t. [Endart.) 

*inde, a. [Indioo.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : Indigo or azure-coloured. 

II. Her.: A name applied to azure, from 
the sapphire, because India is the principal 
source of supply for these gems. 

* in-debt' (& silent), v.t. [0. Fr. endetter , 
endebter = to bring into debt : en- — in, into, 
and dttte, debte = a debt (q.v.).] To bring 
into debt ; to bring under obligation. 

*‘Thy fortune bath indebted thee to none." 

Daniel : To the King's .Majesty. 

In-debt'-ed (b silent), a. [Indebt.] 

1. Being under a debt or obligation ; having 
incurred a debt ; bouud to repayment or 
restitution. 

" He began to flatter the commoa people, and 
■peclelly those that were indebted."— North : Plutarch, 
P-.128. 

2. Morally hound or obliged by something 
received for which restitution, return, or grati- 
tude is due. 

" Grant her indebted to what zealots call 
Grace undeserved."' Cowper: Truth, 463. 

ln r debt'-ed ness (b silent), s. [Eng. in- 
debted; -ness.] 

1. The state of being indebted or in debt. 

2. The amount of debts owing ; debts col- 
lectively. 

3» The state of being morally indebted, or 
bound. 

•in-dobt'-ment (b silent), s. [Eng. indebt ; 
-menf.) The state of being indebted; in- 
debtedness. 

"If thoa wilt needs wilfully liue and dya In a Just 
indebtment."—Bp. IlaU : Balm of Gilead. 

Sn-de'-^en-gy, * m-de'^enge, s. [Lat. 
indecentia, from indecens = unbecoming, in- 
decent (q.v.) ; Fr. indicence ; Itsl. indecenza; 
8p. indecencia.] 

1. The quality or state of beiog indecent or 
unbecoming. 

2. The quality or state of heing indecent or 
indelicate. 

" Ho win in vain endeavour to reform indecency In 
his pupil, which he allows In himself."— Locke; On 
Education. 


3. That which Is indecent or unbecoming. 

“Of the indecencies of an llerolck Poem, the most 
renmrkablo aro those that show disproportion.”— 
Hobbes : On the Pref- before Qondlbtrt. 

4. That which is indecent or indelicate 
either in words or actions ; a word or action 
which is a violation of modesty, and partak- 
ing more or less of the nature of lewdness or 
obscenity, 

"They who, by speech or writing, present to the ear 
or to the eye of modesty any of the indecencies.'— 
Beattie: Moral Science, pt. t., ch. 11., J 6. 

in -decent, a. [Fr., from Lat. indecens = 
unbecoming : in - = not, and decens = becom- 
ing, decent (q.v.) ; Hal. & Sp. indccente.] 

* 1. Unbecoming, unseemly, disgracing, 
humiliating, 

"Repeated and indecent overthrow." 

Milton : P. L., vL €01. 

2. Unbecoming ; unfit for modest eyes or 
ears ; offensive to modesty or delicacy ; inde- 
corous, indelicate, immodest, gross, obscene. 
"Their harbaroua, yet their not indecent glee." 

Byron : Childe Harold, LL, 72. 

Indecency is less than immodesty, bnt 
mors than indelicacy ; these both respect the 
outward behaviour, but immodesty springs 
from illicit or uncurbed desire ; indelicacy 
from want of education. 

indecent assault, s. 

Law: An assault more or less inconsistent 
with decency. 

indecent-book, s. 

Law : An obscene book. The sale of in- 
decent books, prints, or photographs is a 
misdemeanour. By 20 & 21 Vic. c. S3, houses 
where they are suspected to be kept may be 
summarily searched and the books or priats 
destroyed. 

indecent exposure, s. 

Law : Exposure of the person in an indecent 
manner ; it is an indictable offence at com- 
mon law. 

indecent photograph, a. 

Law : An obsceae photograph. [Indecent- 
book.] 

indocent print, s. 

Ixiw: An obscene print. [Indecent-book.] 
in -decently, adv. [Eng. indecent ; -ly.] 
In an indecent, unbecoming manner. 

"And when indecently I rave." 

Swift: To Stella (1723.4). 

m-de^idu-a-ta, s. pi. [Mod. Lat., pref. 
in- = not, andotecitfuariw, from deciduus = that 
which is cut or lopped off.) 

Zool. : A primary division of Placental 

Mammalia, named by Prof. Huxley from their 
having the placenta non-deciduous. It con- 
tains the Orders Ungulata and Cetacea. 

In-de 9id' u ate, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
deciduate (q.v.).] 

Zool. : Non-deciduata ; not having decidua. 

in-de -9id'-u-ous, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
deciduous (q.v.).] 

* I. Ord. Lang. : Not falling down or off. 

"The indeciduous and unshnken lock* of Apollo."— 
Browne: Vulgar Errours. bk. v., ch. xxi. 

Bot. : Not deciduous ; used of leaves, pe- 
tals, Ac. 

* m-dc9'-i ma blc, a. [Fr. iiuUcimable, from 
Lst. in- — not, and Low Lat. decimo - to pay a 
tithe ; Lat. decima — a tenth part ; decern = 
ten.) [Decimal.] Not liable to decimation 
or the payment of tithes. 

In de^i'-pbcr-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. decipherable (q.v.).] Not decipherable ; 
incapable of being deciphered or interpreted. 

* in-dc-91' pher-a-bly, adv. [Eng. indeci- 
pherable) ; -?y.) So as to be indecipherable. 

in-de -91 -Sion, $. [Pref. * in (2), and decision 
(q.v.).] Want of decision ; want of firmness 
or determination of the will ; a wavering of 
the mind ; irresolution. 

“A strange appearance of fnd«rmon and insin- 
cerity .” — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 

in-de- 91-sive, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
decisive (q.v.).] 

I. Not decisive ; not bringing to a final or 
decisive issue ; not final or conclusive. 

"The campaign had everywhere been indecisive.*— 
Macaulay: Hut. Eng., ch. xvl. 


2. Not coming to a decision ; undecided ; 
wanting In decision ; prone to indecislou ; 
irresolute, wavering, vacillating, hesitating, 

m-de-9i'-sive-ly, adv. [Eng. indecisive ; -ly.] 
In an indecisive manner. 

* in-dc-91 -sive-ness, s. [Eng. indecisive; 
•ness.] The quality or state of being inde- 
cisive ; an unsettled state. 

m- do-clin'-a-hle, a. A 5. [Lat. indeclltuv- 
bilis , from in- = not, and dcclinabilis = decli- 
nable (q.v.).] 

A- As adjective : 

Gram. : That cannot bo declined ; not de- 
clinable; not varied by terminations ; having 
no cases. 

“ In order to express by one Indccllndblt word what 
would otherwise have required two or three word*."— 
Beattie : Moral Sciem e, pt. 1., ch. L, f 8. 

B. As subst. : A word which cannot be de- 
clined. 

* In de-clin'-a-bltf, adv. [Eng. indeclina- 
ble); -ly. ] * 

1. Ord. Lang. : Without declension or turn- 
ing away ; without variation. 

"To fellow indeclinably the discipline of the Charcb 
of England."— Mountague : Appeafe to C&sar, p. Ill, 

2. Gram. : Without declension or variation 
of terminations. 

in-de-com-po^'-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. decomposable (q.v,).] That cannot 
be decomposed ; not liable or subject to de- 
composition or resolution into the primary 
constituent elements. 

In-de-com pos -a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. in- 
decomposable; -ness. ] The quality or state of 
being indecomposable ; incapability of decom- 
position. 

in-de -cor'- ous, in-de c -or-ous, a. [Lat. 
indecorus, from in- — not, and decorus — be- 
coming ; decus = an honour.) Not decorous ; 
unbecoming ; violating propriety, decorum, or 
good manners ; contrary to the rules of good 
breeding ; impolite, uncivil, unseemly. 

" It wa* useless and indecorous tu attempt auy thing 
by mere struggle.'*— Burke : Army Estimates, 1*90. 

in-de-cor -ous-ly, in - dec-or-ous - ly 

adv. [Eng. indecorous; -ly.] In an indecor 
ous, unseemly, or unbecoming manner. 

In-de-cbr'-ous-ness, In - dec - dr - ous- 
ness, s. [Eng. indecorous; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being indecorous ; violation 
of propriety, decorum, or good manners. 

in-de -ebr'-um, s. [Lat. = what is unbe- 
coming; neut. sing, otindecorus = unbecoming, 
indecorous (q. v.).J 

1. A want of decorum ; violation of pro- 
priety or the established rules of good breed- 
ing, or the form of respect due to station 
and age. 

2. An indecorous or unbecoming act ; a 
breach of decorum. 

"Some alight indecorums therefore, wa may reason- 
ably expect to find.'— Warburton : Divine Legation, 
bk. vi.. §2. 

in deed', *in dede',adr. [Prep, in, hnddeed.] 

1. In reality, in truth, of a truth, in very 
fact. It is used variously : sometimes em- 
phatically, as in (1) ; sometimes as noting an 
adinissioo or concession, as in (2) ; sometimes 
as an interjection or expression of surprise, 
or as calling for affirmation or confirmation, 
as in (3). 

11) " If It *o be that they indede »o dyd." 

Surrey: Yirgile ; *£neis hk. iL 

(2) “Against these forces were prepared to the 
oumber of near one hundred ships ; not so great of 
bulk indeed, hut of a more tumble motion. "—Ba con. 

(3) "None bnt raiae own people." “ Indeed V'— 
Shake sp. : Merry Wive* of Windsor, iv. 2. 

IT The two elements of the word, are some- 
times found separated by the word very, to 
add emphasis to the statement. 

*’ In very deed for this cause have I raised thee."— 
Exodus ix. 26. 

in de-fat-l-ga-bll l ty, s. [Eng. indefati- 
gable; -ity.] The quality or state of being in- 
defatigable ; unweariedness, persistence. 

In-de-f&tf-I-ga-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. in- 
defatigabilis =not to be wearied: in = not, 
and defatigo = to tire out ; from de — down, 
extremely, and fatigo = to tire, to weary.) 
That cannot be fatigued or tired out; not 
yielding to fatigue or exertion ; unceasing in 


boil, bb^; pout, Jbvfrl; cat, 9011, chorus, 9hin, benph ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = f. 
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exertions or efforts; unwearied in. labour; 
untiring or unremitting in woik. 

" He wajj indefatigable, and at length »ucce*»ful Id 
bl* attempts." — Macaulay : Hitt. Eng.. cti xl. 

in de-f&t'-i-ga-ble-ness, s. [Eng. inde- 
fatigable; -7ies.<hJ The quality or state of being 
Indefatigable ; indefatigability. 

"They conic abort of bit i nd-fa Vgabltrnctt."— Par- 
nell : Life of Zoilus. 

In de fat i-ga-bly, adv. [Eng. indefati- 
gable) ; dy.) Without weariness or fatigue ; 
•unremittingly ; untiringly. 

" He exerted himself indcfntigably to Improve their 
discipline." — Macaulay : Hit*. Eng., eh. xvi 

Mn-de-fat-I-ga'-tion, s. [Lat. indefatiga- 
tus ~ unwearied.] The quality or atate of 
being unwearied ; unwearied ness. 

In de-fea$-I bil'-I ty, s. [Eng. indefeasi- 
ble ; -ity.] The quality or state of being inde- 
feasible : as, tbe inde feasibility of a title. 

in de-feaf’ i-ble, * in-de-feaj -a-ble, 

* In-de-fel^ -I-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. defeasible (q.v.).] Not defeasible ; that 
cannot be made void ; Dot to be defeated. 

" Doctrine of indefeastbl e hereditary right. J^ieau- 
lay : Hist. Eng., cb. xlv. 

in-de-fea^'-I-bly, ndv. [Eng. indefeasib(lt) ; 
- ly .] In a manner not to be made void. 

" As truly mid n* indefensibly royal as the House of 
Stuart ."— Ma cattlay : BitC. Eng., cli xvi, 

* In-de-fect-I-hll-i-ty, s. [Eng. indefecti- 
ble ; -ity.] The quality or state of being inde- 
fectible ; freedom from liability to defect, de- 
cay, or failure. 

" He alone bath infallibility and indefecttbility . m — 
Bp. Hall : True Peace Maker. 

* In de-fect' l-ble, a. [Pref. in - (2), and 
Eng. defectibh (q.v.).] Not defectible ; not 
liable to defect, decay, or failure. 

"A state of indefectible virtue and happiness.”— 
Clarke: Letter to Mr. DodwelL 

* In-de-fect'-Ive, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
defective (q.v.).] Not defective ; free from de- 
fect ; perfect ; complete. 

"Seven are ruy daughters, of a form divine 
With seven fair sons, an indefective line.” 

Croxall : Ovid; Metamorphoses v h 

* In-de-fel£ -I-ble, a. [Indefeasible.] 


2. Having no definite, determinate, or cer- 
tain limits ; large beyond tbe comprehension 
of man, though not absolutely without limits. 
It is ofteu contrasted with infinite. 

** Though it 1* not infinite. It may 1* indefinite; 
though It l» not bound leu ku Itself, it may be so to 
human comprehension/'— Spectator. {Todd.) 

3. Infinite, without limit. 


" Indefinite and otuuljr* resent God 1" 

Thor uptan : Sickness. ▼. 

IL Technically: 

1. Bot, (Of stamens, &c.): Not definite; not 
constant in number, usually more thau twenty. 


2. Math. : Unbounded or unlimited. If the 
direction of a line only is given, it is sup- 
posed to extend in both directione from any 
point of it without limits ; such a line is, 
properly speaking, an Indefinite line. If we 
apeak of that portion of a straight line which 
lies entirely on one side of any point of it, it 
is said to extend indefinitely in that direction. 
A plane extends indefinitely in all directions, 
unless limited by a boundary : it may be 
limited in one nr more directions by a line or 
lines, and indefinite in all other directioua. 
[Space.] 


indefinite inflorescence, s. 

Bot . : Inflorescence with the flowers arising 
from the axils of the leavea, thus leaving the 
terminal bud to develop and become a twig or 
branch, lengthening indefinitely. 

indefinite-proposition, a. 

Logic : A proposition having for its subject 
a common term without any sign to indicate 
distribution or non-distribution : as, Man is 
mortal. 


indefinite-term, $. 

Logic: A privative or negative term, in 
that it does not define or mark out an object 
by a positive attribute as a definite term dees : 
as, -unorganized ; not-Caesar. 

In-def '-I-nlte-ly, adv. [Eng. indefinite; -ly.] 

1. In an indefinite manner or degree ; with- 
out certain or settled limitation. 

"If the world he indefinitely extended, that fa. no 
far as no human intellect can fancy any hounds of ft/ 
— Pay ; On tfce Creation. 

2. Without certainty or precision ; vaguely. 

"And besides, it was left somewhat indefinitely, 
when It should determiua or expire.” — Bacon : 
Henry VII., p. 111. 


* ln-de-fen-si-bir -i-ty, s. [Eng. indefen- 
sible; -ity.] Tbe quality or state of being in- 
defensible. 

in dc-fen -sl-ble, a. [Pref. in-( 2), and Eng. 
defensible (q.v.).] Not defensible ; incapable 
of being defended, maintained, justified, or 
vindicated :as, A town is indefensible; A line of 
conduct is indefensible. 

In-de-fen’-si-bly, odv. [Eng. indefensible) ; 
-ly.] In a manner that cannot be defended, 
maintained, justified, or vindicated. 

"Some of the terms of expression fire still indefensi- 
bly indelicate."— Mickle: Lutiad, bk. ix. (Note 32.) 

* in dc-fen' sive, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
defensive (q.v.).] Having no defence ; defence- 
less. 

"The sword awes tbe indefensive villager."— Sir T. 
Herbert : Travels, p. $37. 

* ln-de-fic -ien-gy (c as sh), s. [Pref. in- 
(2), and Eng. deficiency (q.v.).] The quality 
of nnt being deficient ; fulness ; completeness. 

" The indoficiency of faith."— Strype : Life of Parker 
fail. 1595). 

* in de fic ient (c as sh), a. [Pref. in- 
(2), and Eng. deficient (q.v.).J Not deficient ; 
full ; perfect. 

"The indeficient sprinc Tin whiter fears. * 

G. Fletcher : Christ’s Triumph after Death 

in de-fin' -a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
definable (q.v.).] Not definable; that cannot 
be defined ; incapable or insusceptible of de- 
finition ; inexplicable. 

In-de-fin‘-a-bly, adv. [Eng. indefinable); 
-ly.] In an indefinable manner or degree ; so 
aa not to be capable of definition. 


in-def l-nite ness, ‘ in-def i nite- 
nesse, s. [Eng. indefinite; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being indefinite, undefined, 
unlimited, or not precise or certain ; vague- 
ness. 

"The indrfiniteneste of tha charge Implies a gener- 
ality. ' — Bp. Hall : Best Bargains. 

in-de-fin’-i-tude, s. [Eng. indefinite) ; 
-ude.] 

1. Indefiniteness ; want of certainty or 
precision ; vagueness. 

2. Number or quantity not limited by our 
comprehension, but yet finite. 

" They arise to a strange and prodigious multitude, 
if not indejxnitude, by their various positions. "—Hale : 
Orig. of Mankind, p. 15. 

* In de- fin I-ty, s. [Eng. indefinite); -y.] 
1 ride tini tilde, vagueness. (North : Examen. 
p. 144.) 

* In-de flour -Ishiiig, a. [Pref. tn- (2), and 
Lat. defioro = to take away flowers.] Ever 
flourishing or blooming. 

" Where beauties in^c flourishing abide" 

if. Fletcher: Christ's Victory. 

In-de-hls'-9en9e, s. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. dehiscence (q.v.).] The quality or state 
of being indebiscent. 

in-de-lus ~ 9 ent, a. [Pref. in-, and Lat. de- 

hiscens, pr. par. of dchisco = to gape.] 

Bot . (Of a fruit): Not dehiscing, not opening 
when ripe. Example : the hazel nut. 

*in de-layed‘, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
delayed.] Not delayed, postponed, or put off. 

" With promise to make my return inclclaycd."— 
Strype : Memorials Ian. 1558). 


In-def -i mte, a. [Pref. in - (2), and Eng. de- 
finite (q.v.).] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Not limited or defined ; not determinate ; 
not precise, exact, or certain ; vague, not in 
exact, nr precise terms. 

"The thus of this last la left indefinite." — Dryden : 
Art of Poetry. 


* In de-lay ed-ly, adv. (Eng. indelayed; 
•ly.] Without delay. 

"That the order might be indelayedly taken."— 
Strype • Memorials (au. 1553). 

* in-de-lect -a ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. delectable (q.v.).] Not delectable ; not 
pleasing ; unainiable. (Richardson : Clarissa , 
viii. 327.) 


* In dc lib -cr ate, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. deliberate (q.v.).] Not pieiueditaU-d ; 
doue without premeditation ; not del ibe rate. 

"The indeliberate ootn missions of luany nto*."— 
Oovemment of the Tongue. 

* In-dc-lib-or-atr cd, a. [Pref. in - (2), and 
Eng. deliberated (q.v.).] The same aa Inde- 
LlflEnATE (q.v.). 

Mn do lib -cr ate-ljr, adv. [Eng. indelib- 
erate; -ly. ] Witliout premeditation ; uninten- 
tionally. 

In- del i bil-Ity, «. [Fr. indttihilit*, from 
indelebile = indelible (q.v,).] 1 he quality or 
state of being indelible. 

" The indelibility of tbe sacred character."— Bishop 
Horsley: Bptech, April 13, 16oi. 

in del' I ble, * in-del-e-ble, a. (FT. in- 

detrbile , f rom Lat. indelebilis , from in- = not, 
and delebilis = that can be destroyed ; deleo a 
to destroy ; 8p. indeUble ; ItaL indelebile.] 

1. Lit. : That cannot be blotted out or ef- 
faced ; incapable of being effaced, cancelled, 
or obliterated. 

"Putting these on au indeliblt blacke colour."— 
Purchas . Pilgrimage, bk. viit, ch. llL, | 7. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Incapable of being destroyed, wiped out, 
or cleared away, 

" Thou c&uat but lire to blot with shame 
Indelible thy mothers uame." 

Cowper : From the Greek, by P all tides. 

(2) That cannot be annulled. 

In-dcl'-i-ble-ness, a. [Eng. indelible; -nes*.) 
The quality or state of being indelible ; indeli- 
bility. 

In del-1 bly, adv. [Eng indelible); -ly.] In 
an indelible manner; sn aa to be indelible. 

,l Such wns iny scheme of life, which 1 impressed in- 
delibly upon my memory ’'—Idler, No. 101 . 

in-del’-I-brome, a. (Eng. indelUJble), and 
bromJ(in)e.] 

Chem. : C lfi H 8 Br 4 N 3 0 4 . A very insoluble 
yellow powder, produced by tbe action of 
bromine on isamic acid. It is Insoluble in 
water, alcohol, and ether, and is unacted upon 
by ammonia and potash, even when boiling. 
It melts when carefully heated, and on cool- 
ing crystallizes in the form of needles. 

In-del -i-CO- 9 y, s. [Pref. tn- (2), and Eng. 

delicacy (q.v.).J 

1. The quality or state of being indelicate ; 
a want of delicacy or a nice sense of propriety 
and decorum ; a want of regard of refinement 
in manners and in the treatment of others ; a 
want of careful avoidance of matters or sub- 
jects offensive or hurtful to others ; coarse- 
ness in manners or language. [Indecency.] 

" Novelists whose heaviness is but slightly relieved 
by their indelicacy "— -Votes A Queries, Feb. 19. 183U 
p. 159. 

2. An indelicate act or word ; an indecency. 

In-del'-I-cate, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng, 

delicate (q.v.).] 

1. Not delicate; wanting in delicacy, refine- 
ment, or good breeding ; coarse, unrefined. 

" Mean and indelicate enough to let A foreign prince 
pay them.*'— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. ii. 

2. Offensive to refined minds ; contrary to 
delicacy, modesty, or tbe established rules of 
good breeding ; coarse, indecent. 

" s °ch indelicate greediuess might disgust the bene- 
factor .” — Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch- iv. 

In-del -l-cate-ly, adv. [Eng. indelicate; -ly.) 
In an indelicate manner ; indecently. 

In-dem-ni-fi ca -tion, s. [Eng. indemnify; 
c connective, and suff. -afion.] 

1. The act of indemnifying, saving harmless, 
or securing against damage, loss, or penalty; 
the state of being indemnified. 

2. Tbe act of reimbursing or indemnifying 
for any damage, loss, or penalty incurred. 

3. That which indemnifies, saves harmless, 
or secures against damage, loss, or penalty. 

in-dem'-nl-fy t v.t. [Lat. indemnis = nn- 
harmed, from i«- = not., and damnum = barm, 
hurt ; Eng. suff. -Jy (q.v.).] 

1. To save harmless ; to secure from damage, 
loss, or penalty. 

2. To reimburse, to compensate, to make 
good, or to repay, for damage, loss, or penalty 
incurred. 

" Indemnifying, At leaat in ]uirt. such native families 
aa had been wrongfully de a polled/*— Macaulay : Hist. 
Of Eng., ch. vl. 
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* 3. To keep safe ; to save unharmed ; to 
protect. 

"They will indemnify them from all that shall fall 
ont on this occasion. — Sir. W. Temple : To Lord, 
Arlington 

In-dom'~nl-t$r, s. [Fr. indemnity, from Lat. 
indemnitatem, accus. of indemnitas = security 
from damage; indemnis = unharmed ; Sp. in- 
demnidad; Ital. indemnitd.] [Indemnify.] 

1, Security given to save 8 person harmless, 
or to secure him against dsmage, loss, or 
penalty, which hs may incur. 

2. Indemnification or compensation for da- 
mage, loss, or penalties incurred. 

" I will use all means, in the ways of amnesty and 
indemnity, which may moat fully remove all fears and 
bury all Jealousies In forgetfulueM."— Eikon Barilike. 

U Act of Indemnity ; 

English: An Act designed to relievo tho 
Government or any of its officers from penal- 
ties when they have been compelled by excep* 
tional circumstances to omit tha performance 
of some duty, or to violate or even to suspend 
aome law. In every Hession of Parliament an 
Act of Indemnity used to be passed for the re- 
lief of those who had neglected to take the 
necessary oaths of office, and one also received 
the sanction of Parliament to condone the 
governmental suspension of tho Bank Charter 
Act during the financial panica of 184S and 
1857, The term is specifically applied (1) to 
an Act passed iu 1660, granting a free and 
general pardon to all the subjects of Charles 
II., saving such as were excepted by the 
Parliament ; and (2) to an Act passed May 20, 
1690, to exempt tha followers of James 11. 
from tha penal consequences of their former 
deeds. 

* In-de-mon-stra-biT-i-ty, s. [Pref. in- 
(2), and Eng. demon strability (q.v.).] Tha 
quality or stata of being indemonstrable. 

* In-de-mon'-stra-ble, a. [Lat. indemon- 
strabilis , from in- = not, and demonstrabilis — 
demonstrable (q.v.).] Not demonstrable ; that 
cannot be demonstrated or proved by reason- 
ing. 

" All of them a* indemonstrable m the eon elution to 
be Inferred from them .'' — Bogle : Works, 1. 560. 

* In-de-mfin-stra-ble-ness, s. [Eng. in- 
demonstrable; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being indemonstrable ; indemonstrability. 

In den-i za'-tlon, s. For this and cognate 
words aee En denization, <fcc. 

in-dent’, v.t. k i. [Low Lat. indento — to 
notch with teeth, from Lat. in- = in, into, 
and dens (genit. dentis) = a. tooth ; O. Fr. en- 
denter; Ital. indenture . The word is a law 
term, lu making duplicates of deeds, it was 
usual to cut or indent the edges alike, ao that 
they would tally with each other upon com- 
parison. The deeds with edges so cut were 
called indentures, and tha verb to indent came 
also to mean to executa a deed or make a 
compact. (Skeat.y] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary language : 

* I. To cut into points or notches lika a 
row of teeth ; to notch, to jag. 

"The practice of indenting has been abandoned."— 
Blackstone,: Comment., bk. ll., cb. 20. 

* 2. To form with indentations, jagged or 
rough edges or borders. 

"The coast seemed to lie indented Into creeks and 
projecting poiuta.**— Cook: Second Voyage, bk. iii., ch. 

xli. 

* 3. To dent, to dint. 

** With shields indented deep In glorious wars." 

Fope : Homer ; Odyssey xix. 87. 

II. Technically: 

1. Law: To bind out or apprentice by in- 
denture ; to indenture ; to contract : as. To 
indent an apprentice. 

2. Print. : To set io farther from the margin 
or leave a blank space in, at tha beginning of 
a line. 

*B. Intransitive ; 

I. Literally. 

1. To be notched or jagged with indentations 
or irregularities like a row of teeth. 

2. To wind in and out ; to run zigzag. 

" Then sbnK thou see the dew. bedabbled wretch 
Turn and return, indenting with the way." 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV,, Hi. j. 

3. To make a contract ; to contract ; to bar- 
gain. 

" Shall we buy treason T and indent with fears, 

When they have lost and forfeited themselves?" 

Shakesp . ; l Henry tV„ t 8. 


, II. Fig. : To move to one side and the other; 
to pursue a zigzag courae. 

"Not winding or indenting to much os to the right 
hand of fair pretence®."— Milton ; Doctrine of Hivorce, 
bk. 11., ch. xlv. 


in'-dent, s. [Indent, v .] 

* 1. Ordinary Language: 

1. A cut or notch in the margin of aDy 
thing ; an indentation or recess. 

" It shall not wind with such a deep infant.* 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., 11L 1. 

2. A stamp, an impression, a dent. 

3. A covenant. ( Puttenham : Eng. Pome, 
bk. iii., ch. xxiv.) 

4. A certificate or indented certificate issued 
by the United States Government at the close 
of the Revolution for the principal or interest 
of the public debt. 

II. Technically : 

X. Carp. : A notch, aa in scarfing timbers 
together. 

2. Print . ; Tha blank apace or set- in at the 
commencement of a paragraph. 

in-den-ta' tion, s. [Low Lat. indentatio , 
from indento = to indent (q.v.).] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Tha act of indenting or cutting with 
notches in the margin, like a row of teeth. 

2. A notch or cut in the margin of anything; 
a recess ; a depression like a notch. 

"Tftrentum, situated In the deep indentation of the 
southern gulf of Italy ."—Lewis: Ored, Early Homan 
Hist. {1855), il. 431. 

II. Technically : 

1. Arch. : A zigzag moulding; the shark’a- 
tooth moulding ; denticulation. 

2. Print. : The act of indenting or beginning 
a lina or series of lines farther in from t»ie 
margin than the rest. 


In-dent'-ed, pa. par. & a. [Indent, v.] 

A. As pa. par. : (Sea the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

I. Cut or notched in the margin like a row 
of teeth, or the teeth of a saw ; having inden- 
tations. 


** Indented shore to chore responsive still.** 

Thomson : Liberty . Iv. 463. 

2. Bound by an indenture or contract : aa, 
an indented apprentice. 

3. Zigzag, winding. 

"And with indented glides did slip away 
Into a hush." Shakesp. : At i'ou Like It, V. 8. 

II. Her . : Notched lika 
the teeth of a saw, but > 
smaller than dancette 
(q.v.). Applied to one of 
the lines of partition ; 
ordinaries are also thus 
borne. 

Indented-chisel, s. 

A boring- chisel whose 
face is in steps. 

indented-line, s. 

Fort. : A line consisting of alternate long 
and short faces, with salient and receding 
angles, each face giving a flanking fire along 
the front of its neighbour. 


indented parapet, s. 

Fort. : A parapet, the interior slope of which 
has vertical recesses where men may stand 
and fire along the front of the work. 


* in-dent'-ed-Iy, adv. [Eng indented ; - ly .] 
In 8ii indented mauner ; with indentations. 


in-dent-ee', a. [Fr.] 

Her. : Having indents not joined to each 
other, but set spart. 

In-dent'-il-ley, a. [Indent.] 

Her. : Having long indents, somewhat re- 
aambling piles conjoined ; said of an ordinary. 


ln-dent'-mg, pr. par., a., k s. [Indent, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par . db particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst . : The act of cutting indenta- 
tions or notches in ; an indentation ; a winding. 
“Through large indenting * draws his lubric train.'* 
Welsted ; Quid ; Metam. xv. 

* In-dent-ment, s. [Eng. indent ; -mrnf.] 
An indenture ; a deed ; a contract. 

"Some indentmenls or some bond to draw.” 

Halt : Satires, bk. iv., sat 2. 


Ill dSn'-ture, ». [Low Lat. indentura, from 
intlento = to indent (q.v.) ; O. Fr. etubnUurc.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : The act of indenting ; the 
state of being indented ; an in dentition. 

2. Law : A deed under seal, entered Into 
between two or more psrtiea. [Indent, v.. 
All. 1.] 

" Whose tempera, Inclinations, seuae, and wit, 

Like two indenmrri, did ogre* so fit." 

Butler : Human Learning, pt, it, 

in-den -ture, v.t. k i. [Indenture, *.] 

A. Transitive : 

* I. Ord . Lang. : To indent ; to make inden- 
tations in ; to wrinkle, to furrow. 

" Though age may creep on and indenture the brow." 

Woty : An Autumnal Song. 

2. To bind by an indenture : aa, To inden- 
ture an apprentice. 

* B. Intrans. : To run in and out in a zig* 
zag course ; to wind ; to double in running. 

" By indenturing still the good man 'scaped." 

Hey wood. (Anna ndale.) 

in-de-pcnd'-en5e, s. [Pref. in • (2), and Eng. 
depenrlencc (q.v.). ; Fr. indcpcndance ; Ital. in- 
dependenza ; Sp. independence.) 

1. The quality or atate of being independent; 
freedom or exemption from the control, au- 
thority, or power of others ; s state over 
which no one liss any power, control, or au- 
thority ; ability and liberty to conduct one’s 
own affairs withont the interference, superin- 
tendence, or control of others ; self-subsist- 
ence or maintenance. 

" The Independence affected by a crowd ot petty 
sovereign®."— Macaulay : Hist . Bug., ch- xvllt 

2. That which renders, or serves to render, 
a person independent ; income or property 
sufficient to make one independent of others ; 
aa, He baa an independence. 

1[ Declaration of Independence: 

Hist. : A declaration of independence of 
Great Britain, put forth on July 4, 1776, by 
the Congress of the revolted American colonies, 
and signed by the representatives of the fol- 
lowing thirteen states : New Hampshire, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and Georgia. They have since de- 
veloped into the now very powerful United 
States. 

Independence Day, The fourth 
of July. [See Declaration of Independence.] 

fin-de-pcnd-en-^y, a. [Eng. indepetv 
denc{e ); -y.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Independence; freedom from 
the control of others. 

2. Eccles. : The principles of the religions 
body known ss Independents; Congregation- 
alism. 

m-de-pend-ent, a., adv., k s. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. dependent (q.v.); Fr. independant; 
Ital. independentc .] 

A, As adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language .* 

1. Not dependent upon or subject to tha 
control, power, or authority of another ; not 
relying on others ; not subordinate ; free to 
manage one’s own affairs without the inter- 
ference of others ; free. 

" On© unchangeable aud independent Being." — 
Clarke : On the Attributes, prop. 2. 

% It is followed by of when that from which 
one is free is nsmed ; formerly slso by from, 
on, or upon. 

" Independent of the great." Cotton .- Fable L. 

2. Affording the means of independence. 

" Some had indtpendent means ; some lived by 
literature-"— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch- xiv. 

3. Not liable to be led by others ; not ob- 
sequious ; self-asserting, self-directing, out- 
spoken : as, He is very independent. 

4. Free from bias or prejudice : as, 8 man 
of independent spirit 

5. Expressive of or proceeding from a spirit 
of independence ; bold, free : as, an indepen- 
dent air or manner. 

II. Technically: 

I. Ch. Hist. : Of or pertaining to the Inde- 
pendents or Congregationalisms (q.v.). 

Of small sects the following figure in tbs 
Registrar-General’s books for JSS3 : Inde- 
pendent Church of England, Inde;e;ndent Me- 
thodists, Independent Religious Reformers, 
Independent Unionists. 


boll, bo^; poTit, cat, 9ell, chorus, 9hln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -mg. 
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2. Math.: A quantity ia said to be indepen- 
dent of auotlier with which it is connected, 
when it does not depend upon it for its value. 
In this case, the term is nearly synonymous 
with arbitrary , but not quite. Equations are 
independent when they have no connection 
with each other ; that is, when the quantities 
entering the different equations are not at all 
dependent upon eacli other. 

B. As adv. : Irrespective ; not to mention ; 
without taking note or regard (followed by of) : 
as, Independent o/this, I have other reasons. 

C. As substantive : 

Ck. Hist. (PL): The same as Conoreoatjon- 
alists (q.v.). 

" They that we call Independents, are only such as 
hold that no clos'd* or synods have a smx'rlorlty over 
any particular church . "—Milton : Def. of the People of 
England. 

Independent- piece, s. 

Shipbuild. : The main piece of the head or 
beak-shaped projection from the stem of a 
vessel. 

independent seconds wateh, s. 

Jlorol. : A wateh in which the action of the 
centre seconds-hand is independent of the 
regular going works of the watch. It has two 
separate trains of wheels and separate springs, 
ao that the regular time may be maintained 
when the centre seconds-hand is stopped by 
pressing the stop-pin on the outside of the 
case. The centre seconds is set in conformity 
with the other works by a square at the hack 
of the case. For great nicety in timing, 
quarter- ami fifth-second watches are now 
made, and are capable of being stopped at 
these fractional parts of a second. 

•In de pend ent ed, a. [Eng. indepen- 
dent; -ed.] Made independent; formed on the 
model of the Independents or Congregation- 
alists (q.v.). 

“ Associated or independetited and new-fangled 
Churches. '— G a uden : Tears of the Church, p. 43. 

* in de pend ent ism, s. [Eng. indepen- 
dent; -ism . ] The same as Independency, 2 
(q.v.). (Gauden: Tears of the Church, p. 504.) 

In de pend ent ly, adv . [Eng. independent ; 

1. In an independent manner ; without con- 
trol ; without being dependent. 

2. Irrespective ; without taking note or re- 
gard; independent. (Followed by of) 

* in-de pend ing, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. depending (q.v.).] Not depending upon 
another ; independent. 

“An independing and Belt-subsisting agent.”— Bp. 
Ball : Invisible World, hk. IL. $ L 

* m-de-pos’ a-ble, n. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
deposable (q.v.).] Not deposable ; that cannot 
be deposed. 

*In dep ra-vate, a. [Lat. indepravatus^un- 
corrnpted.] [Pcpravate.] Pure ; unspotted ; 
incorrupted. (Davies : Holy Roode , p. 28.) 

* m-dep’-re-ca ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. dcprecable (q.v.).] That cannot be de- 
precated. 

* In-dep-re-hens' i-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. deprehensible (q.v.).] Incapable of 
being found out or detected. 

“Calling the second A case perplexed and indepre- 
Morton : discharge. Ac. (1633), p. 174. 

* In-de priv'-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. deprivable* (q.v .).] 

1. Incapable of being deprived ; not liable to 
deprivation. 

2. That cannot be taken away. 

"Durable, self-derived, and {If I may use the expres- 
sion) indeprivable.'’ — Harris : Dialogue concerning 
Happiness, pt. L 

* in de-serlb'-a-ble, a. & 3 . [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. describable (q.v.).] 

A. adj. : Not describable ; incapable of 
being described. 

B. As subst. (PL) : A euphemism for trou- 
sers. 

" Mr. Trotter . . . gave four distinct slaps oil the 
pocket of his multerry indescribables " — Dickens : 
Pickwick, ch xvi. 

* in de scrip - tive, a. [Pref. in - (2), and 

Eng. descriptive (q. v. ). ] Not descriptive : not 
furnishing or containing a true or proper de- 
acription. 


I * In-de -§crt, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eog. de- 
sert (3), a. (q.v.).] Want of desert, merit, or 
worth. 

“To think the fame of Ills merit a reflection on their 
owq indeserts."-- Addison : .Spectator, No. 266. 

* in des i nent, n. TPref. in- (2), and Eng. 
desinent (q. v.)*.J Not des in ent ; not ceasing or 
leaving off; unceasing. 

“ More coble, wore indesinent, and Indefeasible than 
the Urst."— Baxter . On the Soul, )>. 361. 

* ln-des -i-nently, adv. [Eng. indesinent ; 
-ly.] Unceasingly ; without cessation . (Hay : 
On the Creation, pt. H., p. 361.) 

* in de §ir a ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
desirable (q.v.).] Not desirable ; undesirable. 

In de struct -l-bil'-i-tSr, s. [[Eng. inde- 
structible ; - ity .] The quality or atate of being 
indestructible. 

"Gold, from 1 ts brilliant colour nwl'indestructibility, 
must have been the hrst metal to catch the eye of 
man."— Dawkins : Da rig Man in Britain , ch. xi. 

In de struct' i ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. destimctible (q.v.).] Not destructible; 
not liable to destruction ; incapable of being 
destroyed. 

“ Prim itlveom] indcst ructi re bodios. "—Z?oy?e . Works. 
1. 633. 

m de-8truet -l -bljr, adv. [Eng. indestructi- 
ble); -ly.] In an indestructible manner ; so 
as to be indestructible. 

* in de ter min-a-ble, a. fc s. [Pref. in - 
(2), and Eng. detemiinable (q.v.).] 

A. .4s adjective : 

1. Not determinable ; that cannot be deter- 
mined, defined, or fixed. 

” The duration of the world was hy the old philoso. 
phera held to be indeterminable." — Boyle: Works, 
iv. IL 

2. That cannot he determined, or ended ; in- 
terminable. 

** His memory Is indeterminable and unalterable."— 
Bp. Taylor: Great Exemplar, pt. 1., ad. $ 3. 

B. As subst. : That which cannot be deter- 
mined, defined, or settled. 

“To condemn such indeterminables unto him that 
demanded on wbat hand Venus was wounded.” — 
Browne: Vulgar Errours, hk. vii. ch. 1. 

ln-de-ter'-mm a-bly, adv. [Eng. indeter- 
minable); -ly.] In an indeterminable manner. 

in de ter -min-ate, a. [Lat. indetermina- 
tas = undefined, from in- = not, and determin- 
atus, pa. par. of determino = to define, to de- 
termine (q.v ).] Not determinate ; not settled 
or fixed ; not definite ; indefinite ; nudetined ; 
not precise. 

“•Subjects which are essentially indeterminate, and 
can never yield any useful result — Lewis: Cred. 
Early Roman But. <1855), it. 55 1 

indeterminate analysis, s. 

Math. : A branch of analysis which has for 
its object the solution of indeterminate pro- 
blems. Indeterminate analysis may be of the 
first, second, or higher degrees, according as 
the equations arising are of the first, second, 
or higher degrees. [Equation.] 

indeterminate -coefficients, s. pi. 

Math. : A method of analysis invented by 
Descartes, the principle of which consists in 
this, that if we have an equation of this form — 
A 4- Br + Cjc 3 + Dx^ + &c. = 0, 
in which the coefficients A, B, C, D, &c., are 
constant, and x a variable quantity, which 
may he supposed as small as we please, then 
each of these coefficients taken separately is 
necessarily equal to 0. 

indeterminate-eqnation, s. 

Math. : An equation is indeterminate when 
the unknown quantities which enter it admit 
of an infinite number of values ; the equation 
of the right line is an example of an indeter- 
minate equation ; in general most of the equa- 
tions used in analysis are indeterminate. When- 
ever an equation contains more than one arhi- 
trary or unknown quantity, that, considered 
by itself, is indeterminate, for any number of 
sets of values may be attributed to all the un- 
known quantities, except one, and the value 
of that one deduced. A group of equations 
containing more unknown quantities than 
there are equations is indeterminate. 

indeterminate inflorescence, #. 

Bot. : The same as Indefinite-inflores- 
cence (q.v.). (Gray.) 


fate, f^t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, eon ; mute, eub, eiire, unite, eur, rule, full ; try, 


indeterminate- problem, s. 

Math . : A problem is indeterminate when it 
admits of an infinite number of solutions. This 
will always be the case when there are fewer 
imposed conditions than there are unknown 
or required parts ; for, in that case, the equa- 
tions which express the imposed conditions 
will be fewer thau the number of unknown 
quantities which enter them ; consequently, 
they will be indeterminate, and of course the 
problem itself will also be indeterminate. 

indeterminate quantity, *. 

Math. : A quantity is indeterminate when 
it admits of an infinite number of values. In 
the equation of a straight line, y — ax -f 6, 
x represents the abscissa of any point of the 
line, and ie indeterminate when considered 
only with reference to its value ; when con- 
sidered with reference to its connection with 
y , it ia independent of it, provided we agree 
to assume it as tbe independent variable. 
[Independent.] 

indeterminate-series, e. 

Math. : A series whose terms proceed by 
tbe powers of an indeterminate quantity. 

m~de~ter'- mm ate-ly, ady. [Eng. indeter- 
minate ; -ly.] In* an indeterminate manner; 
indefinitely. (Hale: Orig. of Mankind , p. 106.) 

m- de-ter'-min-ate-ness, s. [Eng. indeter- 
minate; -ness.] The quality or state of heing 
indeterminate ; want of preciseness ; inde- 
tioiteness. 

* m-de-ter-min-a-tlon, s. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. determination (q.v.).] 

1. Want of determination ; want of a fixed 
and steady mind or purpose ; an unsettled or 
waveriDg state, as of the miu(L 

“Tho inde termination of her thought* was a trouble.* 
—Bishop Taylor: Great Exemplar, pt. L. § 7. 

2. Want of fixed or determined direction. 

* In-de- ter -mined, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. determined (q.v.).] 

1 . Not determined ; not settled ; unsettled. 

2. Not limited ; infinite. 

“The eternal height of indetermlned space." 

Brooke : Viuvertal Beauty, v. 

* In-de -vir'-g in -ate, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. devirginate (q.v.).] Not devirginate ; 
not deprived of virginity. 

“ PrIIm, the seede of .fEgla- bearing Jove ; 

Who atil) lies indevirginate .” 

Chapman : Homer; JJymn to Venus. 

* In de-vote', a. [Lat. in- = not, and derotus 
— devoted, devont. ] Not devoted to religion ; 
not devout ; irreligious. 

“ There are so many of the same argument*, and k 
indevote an age.”— Bent ley : Letter, p. 16L 

* in-de-vot'-ed, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
devoted (q.v.).] Not devoted. 

"Mr. Cowley's connections with some persons in- 
devoted to the excellent chancellor.''#-!?!*™* ; Dial. «; 
On Retirement. {Note). 

* in-de-vo'-tion, s. [PreL in- (2), and Eng. 
devotion (q.v.).] Want of devotion or devoted- 
ness ; irreligion. 

"We live in an age of indevotionf— Bishop Taylor: 
Great Exemplar, pt. L ad. $ 5. 

* In-de-vout’ a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
devout (q-v.).J Not devout; not religious; 
irreligious. 

“Kindled hy the eloquence of an indevout preacher.'* 
—Boyle: IForA*. IL 457. 

* in-d£-vout'-ly, adv. [Eng. indevout; -ly.] 
In an indevout or irreligious manner. 

* In-dew, v.t. & i. [Indue ] 

in'-dex (pi. In-dex-es in ord. lang., In- 
dices in math.), s. [Lat.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. That which serves to point out; that 
which shows or manifests ; a discoverer. 

“My lips might prove the index to my fault." 

Drayton : Rosamond to Bing Henry. 

2. A pointer; that which serves to direct 
or point out, as the hand of a watch or clock, 
a finger or arm of a balance or measuring ap- 
paratus which moves along a graduated scale, 
or in relation to a line or central mark ; a 
finger-post which points out the road to any 
place, &c. 

3. A table of the contents of a book ; a 
table of reference in alphabetical order. 

" An index is the hag mid baggage of a book, of more 
use thau houour.” — Puller: Pisgah Sight {Directiaau 
for Index). 
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* 4. A preface, prelude, or prologue to a 
play or story. 

"Aq index and obscure prologue to the history of 

luat and foul thoughts.''— Shdketp. : OlheUo, 11. L 

IL Technically: 

1. Anat.: [Index- finger]. 

2. Astron. : A brass rule accompanying the 
plane ‘table, furnished with perpendicular 
eight- vanes at each extremity ; an alidade. 

3. Math. : The index of a radical is a num- 
ber written over the radical sign to denote 
the degree of the root to be extracted. Thus, 
in the expressions 

v/ \A< * c > 

8, 4, &c., are called indices. An index is gene- 
rally a whole number greater than 2. When 
the square root is indicated, the index is 
generally omitted, being understood. [Expo- 
nent.] 

4. Print . : The sign or figure used to 
direct attention to any particular word or 
passage. 

H (1) Congregation of the Index: 

Ch. Hist. : A congregation founded by Pius V. 
in 1571. It consists chiefly of cardinals, no- 
minated by the Homan Pontiff, with other 
members, who are called consultors. The 
secretary is always a Dominican. Its duty is 
to examine and correct, or prohibit the read- 
ing of, books which it deems heretical, or which 
contain matter dangerous to faith or morals. 

1 (2) Index of a globe: A little style or 
pointer fitted on the north pole of an artificial 
terrestrial globe, which, by turning with the 
globe, serves to point to certain divisions of 
the hour circle. 

(3) Index of a logarithm : The integral part 
which precedes the logarithm and is always 
one less than the number of integral figures 
in the given number. It is also called the 
characteristic. [Logarithm.] 

(4) Index of refraction : 

Ojdics : The ratio between the sines of the 
incident and refracted angle. Called also the 
Refractive Index. 

index-correction, 5 . 

Abtron . : A correction requisite to counter- 
balance the index-error of an astronomical in- 
strument. 

index-error, s. 

Astron. ; The error in the readiug of a mathe- 
matical instrument, arising from the zero of 
the index not being completely adjusted to 
that of the limb ; an error equal to that of 
aero-adjustment. 

lndex-expurgatorius, s. 

Ch. Hist. : A book issued by the Roman 
Congregation of the Index (q.v.). It contains 
passages, condemned as heretical, from current 
literature, in order that such passages may be 
expunged before the books containing them 
pass into general use. 

index-finger, s. The fore-finger, from 
its being used in pointing. 

index-gauge, s. An instrument having 
jaws whose distance apart is indicated by a 
pointer and dial, or other means. 

index-glass, s. A mirror at the centre 
of motion of the index-arm of a quadrant or 
aextant, which moves with the index, and 
from which a ray of light from one of two 
given objects (one of which is, say, the sun) 
ia reflected to another mirror, called the 
horizon -glass, fixed to one of the arms, and 
thence to a sight-bole in the other arm. 

index-hand, 5. The same as Index, II. 4. 

* index-learning, s. Superficial know- 
ledge, such as may be gained from the cursory 
perusal of a book or a study of its index. 

*’ How index- learning turns uo student pale." 

Pope : Dunciad, L 279. 

lndex-prohibitorius, s. 

Ch. Hist. : A list of books which may not 
be read by Roman Catholics, cleric or lay, on 
pain of excommunication. Livy (xxxix. 16) 
testifies to the practice of burning books of 
magic in pagan Rome, and the Ephesian con- 
verts who used “curious arts” voluntarily 
did the same (Acts xix. 19). Prior to the in- 
vention of printing, there were many eases in 
which the Roman Pontiffs had suppressed the 
writhngs of authors whom they judged here- 
tical. The Council of Constance (1415) ordered 


the hooka of lluss to be burnt, and Leo X 
condemned the writings of Luther. In the 
seventeenth session (Keb. 26, 1562) of the 
Council of Trent a commission was appointed 
to compile an Index of Prohibited Rooks and 
a code of general rules on the subject. The 
first Index was published (1504) in the ponti- 
ficate of Pius IV., and various editions have 
aince appeared. 

in dex, v.t. [Index, s.] To provide with an 
index or alphabetical table of contents ; to 
place in ao index or table of reference. 

In'-dcx cr, s. lEng. index ; -er.] One who 
makes an index. 

* in-dex’-l-cal, a. [Eng. index ; deal,] Per- 
taining to, or haviag the form of, an index. 

* ln-dex'-i-cal-ly, adv. [Eng. indexical; 4y.] 
After the inanaer of an index. 

In'-dcx ing, s. [Eng. index; -ing.] The act 
or art of drawing-up an index or of inserting 
subjects in an index. 

M With a view to establishing a uniform method of 
indexing.*' — Athenaeum, July 21, 1883, p. 83. 

* in dcx-ter-l-ty, S. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
dexterity (q.V.).J Want of dexterity ; want of 
readiness ; want of skill ; awkwardness, 
clumsiness. 

” The indexterity of our consumption- enters demon- 
strates their dimness in beholding its causes. Har- 
vey : On Contumption. 

In -di-a, s. & a. [Lat., &c. India ; Gr. *1^5ta 
(India), 'lc5 ucfj (Indike); Pehlive & Zand 
Heando, Hendu ; Sansc. Hind ; from Lat. Sind 
(Pliny, vi. 23); Sansc. Sindhu — the river 
Indus, any river. The first mention of India 
in a classic author is in the Supplices of 
iEscliylus, 282.] 

A. As subst. : A great peninsula In tba 
south of Asia, 1,830 miles from north to 
south, and nearly the same from east to west 
if it is made to include Assam. Area, 1,399,443 
square miles. (Thornton, &c.) 

B. As adj. : The same as Indian, a. (q.v.). 

India matting, s. Matting made in 
the East, usually from Papyrus corymbosus . 
(Simmonds.) 

India-rubber, Indian -rubber, s. 

The same as Caoutchouc (q.v.). The name 
India or Indian refers to the West, not to the 
East Indies, from the former of which the 
first India rubber was brought. 

India-rubber tree : 

Hot. : Forsteronia fioribunda. 

In-di-a-man, s. [Eng. India , and Tiwzn.] A 
large ship employed in the Indian trade. 

** Every fndiaman that arrived In the Thames was 
bringing unwelcome new* from the East."— Macaulay : 
lltst. Eng., ch, xviil. 

In' di an, a. & s. [Eng. Indi(a); -an; Fr. 

Indieii.J 

A. As adjective : 

I. Ordinory Language: 

1 & 2. [IL, 1, 2.] 

3. Made of Indian com. (American.) 

II. Technically: 

1. Geog., £c. : Of or belonging to either the 
East or West Indies or their productions. 

2. Ethnol. & Hist. : Of or belonging to the 
natives of India or the aborigines of America. 

B. As substantive : 

1. A native of India. 

2. One of tbe aborigines of America ; a red 
man. 

^ The connection bet wee a 1 and 2 is that 
the expedition of Columbus, by which 
America was found, was intended to seek 
out a new route to India. When land was 
found, it was believed to be part of India or 
some land adjacent to it. When the mistake 
was discovered, the appellation IPesf Indies 
was given to distinguisli the new region from 
the long-known East Indies. 

Indian-architccture, s. 

Arc7i. : The architecture existing in, and to 
a certain extent peculiar to, India. No re- 
mains exist earlier than the third century b.c., 
w'hcn the Emperor Asoka made Booddhism 
the religion of India. After that period there 
arose (1) Boodhist architecture (q.v.), followed 
by (2) Jaina architecture (q.v.). Of styles 
more distinctively Hindoo there were four— 
viz., (S) the Southern, (4) tlia Northern, and 


(5) the Modern Hindoo; and (6) the Cash* 
inivian. Temples, Ac., of the Southern Hindoo 
style exist within the area formed by a line 
drawn east and west from Madras toManga* 
lore, constituting a triangle having each aide 
400 miles. The chief race is the Tamul. The 
temples arc divided into a square Viman (the 
temple proper), with a pyramidal roof of one 
or more stories, Mantapas (porches), Gopuraa 
(gate-pyramids), and Choultries (pillared halls). 
The most splendid example is the temple at 
Tanjore, its base being a square of 82 ft. ; the 
height, two stories ; the pyramidal roof, four- 
teen ; the height, 180 or 200 ft. The Kylas of 
Ellora is of the Southern Hindoo style. The 
Northern Hindoo is rarer, and is of Aryan 
origin. The finest temples arc in Orissa, espe- 
cially Bobaneswar, built about a.d. 657, They 
have a curved spire, sometimes surrounded 
by other spires. The .Modem Hindoo style 
is this aneient one modified by Muhammadan 
styles. The Caslunirian type of temple has 
two or four roofs and dormer windows ; and 
in some cases has pillars like Doric, the legacy 
perhaps of the old Greek Bactrian kingdom. 
There Is also a trefoiled arch of unknown 
origin. ( Fcrgmson : Architecture.) [Temple.] 

Indian arrowroot, s . Another name 
for East Indian arrowroot. [Arrowroot.] 

Indian bay, 5. 

Pot. : Lauras iudica. [Laurus.] 

Indian berry, s. 

Lot.: Cocculus indicus. (Loudon.) 

Indian black wood, s. [Dalbercha.] 
Indian-blue, s. 

Lot. : Nympk&u cyanea. 

Indian bread, s. 

Lot. : Jatropha Manihot. 

Indian camphor, s. 

Lot. : Dryobalanops aim ph ora, 

Indian cedar, s. 

Lot. : The Deodar (q.v.). 

Indian chocolate root, s. 

Pharm. : A root, supposed to be that of 
Geum rivale, much used io America ia diseases 
of the bladder. 

Indian-copal, s. 

Lot. : Valeria indica. 

Indian cordage, s. Cordage formed of 
the husk of the cocoa-nut. 

Indian-corn, s. 

Bot.: The common name for Maize, Zea 
Mays (q.v.). [Maize.] 

Indian-cress, s. 

Botany : 

J. Sing.: The genus Tropreolum, of which 
one species, Tropteolum major, ia an orna- 
mental plant in gardens. 

2. PI. : The order Tropseolaceae (q.v.). 

Indian cucumber, s. 

Lot. : Medeola virginica, which is from Vir- 
ginia and not from India. (Loudon.) 

Indian-currant, s. 

Lot. : Symphoricarpus vulgaris. It bears 
small red berries, and grows in New York 
State, &c. 

Indian fig, s. 

Botany : 

1. Ficus vidiea. [Banian.] 

2. Opuntia vulgaris (the Cactus opuntia of 
Li o incus). 

Indian file, s. Single file ; so named from 
its being the manner in which the Indians or 
Red Men ot America traverse tbe woods. 

Indian fire, s. A pyrotechnic composi- 
tion which burns with a brilliant white light. 
It consists of seven parts of sulphur, two of 
realgar, and twenty-four of nitre. 

Indian-grass, s. 

Bot. : Sorghum nutans, a coarse grass from 
the Southern States of America. 

Indian hawthorn, s. "Hawthorn,] , 

Indian heart, s. 

Bot. : Cardiospcrmum Corind urn. 

Indian hemp, s. 

Bot. : (1) Cannabis sativa, var. indica; (2) 
Apocynum cannabimim. 
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Indian hen, «. 

Ornith. : A mime for tlie American Bittern, 
Botaurus lentiginosus. [Bittern, 1.) 

Indian indigo, s. 

Bot. : Indigufera tinctoria. 

Indian ink, s. A black pigment, which 
would be more properly called Chinese ink, 
since it ia manufactured in China, ami there 
need for writing, Ac. It is largely em- 
ployed in water-color painting, and for the 
lines and shadows of drawings. It is sold iu 
sticks and cakes, and appears to be a com- 
pound of hnnp-lilack and animal glue. In- 
ferior kinds nro also manufactured. 

Indian lace tree, a. 

Bot. : Lagetta lintearia. 

Indian like, a. Bike an Indian. 

II I u tfhakesp. (All's Well that Ends Well, 

I. 3) it ia a Hindoo, nr perhaps a Parsee sun- 
worshipper, who is referred to. 

Indian-lotus, s. 

Bot. : Nymphcea pubescens. 

Indian madder, s. 

Bot. ; (1) The genus Iledyotis ; (2) Olden- 
landia. 

Indian meal, s . Meal made from Indian - 
corn (q.v.). 

Indian-miliet, s. 

Bot. : Sorghum vulgare . 

Indian mulberry, s. 

Bot.: (1) Morns indica ; (2) Morinda. 

Indian-oak, s. A popular name for the 
Teak tree, Tectona grandis. [Teak.] 

Indian ox, s. 

Zool. : [BRAHMAN-BULL]. 

Indian-paper birch, s. 

Bot. : (1) Betula mollis; (2) B. Bhojpottra. 

Indian-physic, s. 

Bot. : Gillenia trifoliata and G. stipulacea, 
plants growing in the United States. Called 
also American Ipecacuanha. 

Indian pipe, s. 

Bot. : Monotropa uniflora. 

Indlan-plantain, a. 

Bot. : Various species of Cacalia. 

Indian poke, s. 

Bot. : The White Hellebore. 

Indian-red, s. A rich peroxide of iron, 
brought from Bengal. It is of purple-russet 
colour, of good body, and capable of produc- 
ing pure and lakey tints. 

Indian-reed, s. 

Bot. : The genus Canna. 

Indian-salt, s. 

Bot. : Saccharum officinale. 

Indian- shot, India-shot, s. 

Bot.: Canna (q.v.). The species are from 
India and the wanner parts of America. 
[Canna, 1.) 

Indian-steel, s. [Wootz.] 

Indian- summer, $. A period of summer- 
like weather in the United States, occu ring late 
In autumn. 

Indian-tobacco, s. 

Bot. : (1) Lobelia inflata; (2) Cannabis indica. 

Indian-tortoise, s . 

Zool. : Testudo indica. 

Indian-turnip, s. 

Bot. : (1) Armenia atrorubens; (2) the tubers 
of Psora lea esculcnta. 

Indian wheat, s. 

Bot. : A name for maize or Indian- com (q.v.). 

Indian -yellow, s. A pigment produced 
from the urine of the camel, and imported in 
the form of fetid balls into this country from 
India, where it has long been in use. It has 
a great power of resisting the sun's rays. 

In di an-eer, s. [Eng. Indian; -eer.) An 
liidmuian. (Goodrich d: Porter.) 

in dl an -ite, s. [Named from India, where 

it occurs.] 

Min. : A variety of Anorthite. It is granu- 
lar, and of a white, gray or reddish colour. 


* in dio-al, a. [Lat. index (genit. iwlicis ) = 
an Index*; Eng. adj. anil, -al.) Connected 
with un index. [Index-i.earnino.] 

"There in a lazy kind o t learning which te only 
indleal."— Fuller : Wort hie* ; Aorfolk. 

in'-di can, s. [Bat. indic(um) = a blue pig- 
ment, probably indigo ; Eng. sutf. -an.] 

Chem. : OJ6II31NO27. A clear brown ayrup 
of bitter and repulsive taste, existing in liiany 
species of plants, but especially in Dyer's- 
wood (Isatis tinctoria). It is extracted Iroin 
the dried leaves with alcolial, the resulting 
greenish tincture being allowed to evaporate 
spontaneously. The residue is next treated 
with water, iiltered, and the iiltrate shaken 
witli cupric hydrate, anil again filtered. On 
the removal of the copper by means of 
anlphydrie add, the clear solution is found 
to contain almost pure indicau. It is soluble iu 
water, alcohol, and ether, and on boiling with 
dilute acids, it is decomposed into imligo-blue 
and indigluein. It cannot be dried without 
decomposing. Imlican is sometimes found iu 
the uriue of man, both in health and disease. 
It has also heen found in the blood of man, 
and iu the blood and urine of the ox. 

in'-di-eftn in, s. [Eng. indican; -in.] 

Chem. : C^H^NOis- A yellow or brownish- 
yellow bitter syrup, produced together with 
indigluein by the action of soda-ley or baryta- 
water on indican, the indigluein being sepa- 
rated by means of ether, in which it is insolu- 
ble. It is soluble in water, alcohol, and ether. 

in dl cant, a. & s. [Bat. indicans, j>r. par. 
of indico = to point out.] 

A, As adj. : Indicating ur aerving to indi- 
cate a disease or its remedy. 

B. As subst . ; That which indicates or pointa 
out the nature of a disease or its remedy. 

in di-cate, v.t. «fc i. [Lat. indicatus, pa. par. 
of indico = to ]>oint out or towards : in- = to- 
wards, and dico = to proclaim, to make knuwn ; 
Sp. indicar; Ital. itidkare; Fr. indiquer.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To aliow, to point out, to denote, to make 
known. 

"To Oidicafe the hour, day of the>moueth. tides, age 
of the moon, and the like. "— O [anvil l : Vanity of Dog- 
matizing, ch. v. 

2. To direct the mind towarda a knowledge 
of ; to be a sign or token of. 

"The aspect of the Poutiflcai Court by no means in- 
dicated exultation. ” — Macaulay : I/uit. En>J. t ell. xvi. 

II. Med. : To point out or towards the pro- 
per remedy or remedies for any disease ; to 
show or manifest by symptoms. 

"This preternatural thirst indicalet and calls for* 
lancet, rather than a julep." — Boyle: Works, li. 870. 

in'-di-cat-ed, pa. par. & a. [Indicate.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B, As adj. : Pointed out, denoted, marked, 
shown. 

indicated horse power, a. 

Steam : The horse-power up to which an 
engine really works ; the true effective power 
of an eogine, as distinguished from the nom- 
inal. [IIorse-power, 2.] 

in-di-ca'-tion, s. [Lat. indicatio , from indi - 
catus, pa. par. of indico — to indicate (q.v.); 
Fr. indication; Sp. indicadon; ItaL ituiica^ 
zione .] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of indicating or pointing out. 

•‘The description and indication of hours . "—Hale : 
Orig of Mankind, p. S10. 

2. That which indicates, or serves to indi- 
cate or point out ; a mark, sign, or token ; an 
intimation ; a symptom. 

" While they were waiting for some indication of hia 
wish ea. " — Macaulay : Bat. Eng , ch. xiii. 

* 3. Information or intelligence given. 

* i. Explanation ; display. 

"These be the things that govern nature principally, 
and without which you cannot luake any true aualy- 
Bis and indication of the proceedings of nature." — 
Bacon : Bat. Wat. 

II. Med. : Any symptom, sign, or occurrence 
in a disease which points out or tends to di- 
rect towards suitable or proper remedies. 

*' Indication is of four kinds: vital, preservative, 
curative, and palliative." — Quincy. 

In-dic'-a-tive,a. & s. [Bat. indications, from 
itidicafi/s, pa. par. of indico = to point out; 
Fr. iiulicatif; Ital. & Sp. indicativo.] 

A. As adjective: 

L Ord. Lang. : Pointing or serving to point 


out ; indicating ; denoting ; giving notice or 
intimation of something not visible or obvi- 
ous. 

"The truth I* productive of utility, and utility 
dicuttov of truth." — Warburton : Alliance between 
Church Mate, ch. il. 

2. Grant. : A term applied to tliat mood of a 
verb which affirms, or deniea, or asks ques- 
tions. 

"The instance of Isaac ble*«!ug Jacob, which iu the 
•everal parts w«» expressed lu aliform*, indieatf rr. op- 
tative, ftiuuilatlve. Bp. Tuytor: Divine Institution 
of the Office Ministerial. 

B. As substantive : 

Gram. : The indicative mood. 

in-dic a-tivo-ly, <ulv. [Eng. indicative ; 4y.] 
In a manner to indicate, show, or point out. 

In'-di -ca -tor, j. [I^at. , from indicatus , pa. par. 
of ind ico; Fr. t ndicuteur ; Ital. indica fore.] 

I. Ortl. Lang. : One who or that which in- 
dicates or points out. 

II. Technically: 

1. Anat. : [Indicator-musclc]. 

2. Chem. : A reagent used in volumetric 
analysis to indicate, by change of colour, the 
exact point at which the precipitation of any 
chemical body from a solution ia completed. 
Thus, in estimating the amount of hydrochlo- 
ric acid present in a solution, a standard 
aolutiou of silver nitrate is used, but as it ia 
difficult to determine the exact point at which 
the action ia completed, a few drops of a soln- 
tion of yellow potassic chromate, the indica- 
tor, are added. As soon aa the hydrochloric 
acid is entirely precipitated as silver chloride, 
the silver nitiate attacks the indicator, pro- 
ducing a faint blood-red tinge, an evidence 
tliat all the chlorine has entered into combina- 
tion with the silver, and tliat the alight excess 
haa formed the silver chromate. Indicators 
are also used to determine, by change of col- 
our, the precise point at wdiicb a liquid 
ceases to be either acid or alkaline. The chief 
reagents used as indicators are yellow potassic 
chromate, potassic ferrocyanide, indigo, car- 
mine, litmus, turmeric, Porrier's orange, tropoe- 
olin, phenolphtlialein, eosin, rosalic acid, &c. 

3. Steam-Engine: An instrument for measur- 
ing the horse-power of a steam-engine. It con- 
sists of a small vertical cylinder having a pis- 
ton, kept down by a spring. The piston-rod 
carries a pencil moving vertically across a card 
vibrated horizontally by the piston-rod of the 
engine under measurement. Steam is admitted 
beneath the indicator-piston from the cylinder 
of the engine measured, and the pencil marks 
on the card the varying steam pressure in the 
cyliuder, whence the power of the engine may 
be computed. 

1, Optics: A finger working in the field of a 
microscope to point out a special object within 
the field of view . 

5. Telegraphy: The dial and mechanism of 
a dial telegraph. The face haa the letters 
and figures arranged in two concentric circles. 
The motion of the hand is continuous in one 
direction, advancing one letter at each closing 
of the circuit. The movement is effected by 
clock-work driviog a scape-wheel, the teeth 
of which are alternately engaged and released 
upon opening and closing the circuit, by means 
of a pawl operated intermediately from the 
armature of the electro-magnets. 

6. Rail. Eng. : The gradient post of a rail- 
way. 

7. Furnace : A gauge in a blast-furnace to 
indicate the proper height of a charge. 

8. Ornith. : The typical genus of the family 
Indicatorinse (q.v.). Indicator major is the 
Larger, and B 7ninor the Lesser Honey-guide 
of South Africa. 

indicator- card, s. A card containing a 
diagram drawn by the working steam by means 
of an Indicator. [Indicator, 3.] 

indicator-muscle, s. 

A not. : A muscle called also Extensor indicis. 
It extends the ind ex- finger. 

indicator-telegraph, s. An electric 
telegraph In which the signals are given by the 
deflections of a magnetic needle. 

in-di-oa-to rT-nEO, s. pi. [Lat. indicator; 
fern. pi. adj. sutf. -ijuu.) 

Ornith. : A sub-family of Cuculidfe(Cuckoos). 
The bill is short, subconic, the feet very short. 
They are found in forests in Africa and Borneo, 
and in the jungles of India. 


Hfcte, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p$t^ 
or, woro, w^lf, work, wh 6 , son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, 00 = e; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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In dlc -a-tor-y.a. [Eng. uulicat(e); -ory.] In- 
dicating or serving to indicate or make known. 

in-di-ca'-vit, s. [Lat., = he has shown; 
third pers. sing. perf. indie, of indico = to in- 
dicate or show.] 

Eccles. Law : A writ of prohibition against 
proceeding in the spiritual court in certain 
cases, when the suit belongs to the common- 
law courts. It liea for the patron of a church 
whose incumbent issued In the spiritual court 
by another clergyman for tithes amounting to 
a fourth part of the profits of the advowson. 

* in -dl9C, s. [Lat. index (genit. indicts).] An 
index ; a mark ; a sign ; a token. 

“Too much talking is ever the indice of 6 foole." — 
Bern Jonton : Discoveries. 

In'- CU-9C9, s. pi [Index, s.] 

in-di-ci-a (c as sh), s. pi. [Lat., pi. of indi- 
cium = a sign, from index (genit. indicts).] 
Law: Discriminating marks, signs, tokens, 
or indications. 

* in-di9’-i-ble, a. [Lat. indico = to point 
out.) x That can be indicated or pointed ont. 

" The calamity will be indicible."— Evelyn : Memoirs 
(Sept. 9. 1665). 

In dic-d-lltc, s. [Lat. indicum = a bine pig- 
ment, indigo (?) ; Or. 'Iv6t*d$ (Indikos), as adj. 
— Indian ; as subst. = a dark-blue dye, indigo, 
&c. So named from its indigo-blue colour.] 
Min. : A variety of Tourmaline (q.v.). 

In- diet ’ (c silent), *in dlte', v.t. [Lat. in- 
dictus, pa. par. of indico ~ to accuse : in- = 
in, against, and dico = to say, to tell ; 0. Fr. 
endicter , enditcr.] 

*1. Ordinary Language : 

1. To compose, to write, to indite (q.v.). 

2. To proclaim ; to appoint publicly or by 
public authority. 

” The Consuls used to Indict a meeting of the Senate.” 
—Milton : Defence of People of England. 

II. Law : To accuse or charge with a crime 
or misdemeanour by way of indictment (q.v.). 

In-dlct'-a-ble (c silent), a. [Eng. indict ; 
-able.] ' 

1. Capable of being indicted ; liable to be 
indicted ; as, an indictable offender. 

2, That forma a subject or ground of indict- 
ment : as, an indictable offence. 

*in-diet~ee' (c silent), s . [Eng. indict; -ee.] 
A person indicted. 

In-dlct'-er (c silent), 5. [Eng. indict; -er.] 
One who indicts. 

* m-dic'-tion, s. [Lat. indictio — (1) a decla- 
ration or imposition of a tax, an impost, (2) a 
cycle of fifteen years (see etym. of the com- 
pound), from indictvs, pa. par. of indico ; Fr. 
indiction ,] 

1. The act of proclaiming or declaring 
publicly. 

“ Secular princes did use to indict, or permit the 
indiction of, synods of bishops."— Taylor : Rule of 
Conscience, bk. lit, ch. iv. 

2. A proclamation ; a public declaration. 

■f Cycle of indtefion : 

1. Calendar; A period of fifteen years, not 
founded on any astronomical occurrence, but 
fixed first by Constantine the Great as a fiscal 
arrangement. It began on Jan. 1, a.d. 313. 
The Popes adopted it in the year 15S2, when 
the Calendar was reformed, that year being the 
tenth of the indiction. The year of the indic- 
tion corresponding to any year of our era is 
thus found : Add 3 to the date, divide the sum 
by 15, and the remainder is the year of the in- 
diction, the remainderO indicating the fifteenth 

of the cycle. Thus 188 ^ 5 ~^ = 125, with a re- 
mainder of 12. Twelve, therefore, is the in- 
diction of that year. There are three other 
indictions besides Constantine's, the Ctesarean 
or Imperial, the Roman or Pontifical, and that 
of the Parliaments of France. 

2. Roman Antiquities: [Cycle, (3)]. 

* in-diC -tive, CL [Lat. indictivus, from in- 
dicias, pa. par. of indico .] Proclaimed ; pub- 
lished, or declared publicly. 

Entirely the same with the indfrtiva funeral.”— 
Sennet: Anttq. c f Rome, bk. ii„ ch. xv. 

in-dict'-ment (c silent), # in-dlght'-ment 
(gh silent), * in-dlte'-ment, s. [Eng. in- 
dict; -nie.nl.] 


Txiw: The act of indicting or charging a 
person with a crime or misdemeanour ; the 
state of being indicted : a formal charge 
against a person or persons for a crime or 
misdemeanour. 

1. Eng. Imw: A written accusation of one 
or more persons of a crime or misdemeanour, 
preferred to and presented upon oath by a 
grand jury. Properly, an indictment is not 
so called until it has been found a true bill by 
the grand .jury, up to which time it is called a 
bill. If the grand jury are of opinion that 
the evidence is not sufficient to support the 
charge, they indorse the bill “ not found,' 1 or 
“ignoramus" (q.v.) ; if the contrary, “a true 
bill.” 

M Wm It not monstrous, they Asked, that a culprit, 
should be denied a sight of hla indictment t u — Mac- 
aulay: Hist . of Eng., ch. xviii. 

2. Scots Law : A form of process by which a 
criminal is brought to trial at the instauce of 
the Lord- Advocate, in whose name it runs. It 
is addressed to the panel, and charges the 
accused with the crime for which he is to be 
tried. 

*m-dict r -or (c silent), *in dight’-er (gh 
silent), s. [Eng. indict ; -or.] One who in- 
dicts ; an imlicter. 

*’ There nasseth a douhle Juris, the indiclors, and the 
tryora.”— Alocon . Henry 17/., p, 146. 

in-dif'-fer^en9©, * ln-dif'-fcr-en-^y, s. 

[Fr., from Lat. indifferentia , from indifferens — 
having no difference : in- — not, and differens , 
pr. par. of differo = to differ.] 

1. The quality or state of being indifferent ; 
a state of mind in which a person does not in- 
cline to oue side more than the other ; freedom 
from bias or prejudice ; impaitiality ; neu- 
trality. 

“ Requesting that they might speak before the senate 
and he heard with indifference. ‘-P. Holland: Livy, 
p. 1,214. 

2. A state of mind in which a person takes 
no interest in a matter which comes before 
him ; unconcernedness, carelessness, apathy, 
negligence. 

” It la our ind^rency and lukewarmness that makes 
It so natural.” — Bp. Taylor: Works, vol. i., sex. 13. 

3. A state in which there is no difference, 
or in which no reasen, moral or physical, pre- 
ponderates ; a state in which there is no choice 
between two or more things. 

* Attain the wine indifference of the wise." 

Tennyson : A Dedication. 

4. The quality or state of being of indifferent 
quality ; mediocrity ; the state of being barely 
passable in quality. 

* m-dir-fer-e^ed, a. [Eng. indifference); 
-ed.j Having* an appearance of indifference. 
(Richardson : Clarissa , iii. 186.) 


ln-dif -fer-ent, a., &adt?. [Fr., from Lat, 

indifferens.\ 

A. As adjective : 

1. Not making difference between parties or 
sides ; not inclining to one side more than 
another ; impartial, unbiassed, unprejudiced. 


" No Judge indifferent." 

Shakcsp.: Henry VIII., 1L 4. 


2. Not making a difference ; having no pre- 
ponderating weight or influence ; of no im- 
portance ; of little moment. 

3. Feeling no anxiety, care, or interest re- 
specting anything ; careless, heedless, uncon- 
cerned, apathetic. 

“The indifferent, a large portion of every society, 
were glad that the anarchy was over."— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch, xvi. 

4. Of a middling or barely passable quality ; 
neither good nor bad, but rather bad than 
good ; mediocre. 

” They may flatter an indifferent beauty, but the ex- 
cellenclea of nature can have no right done to them. * — 
Brydcn : Don Sebastian. (Dedic.) 

5. Regarded without affection or with feel- 
ings different from those with which others 
are regarded. 

"‘Things indifferent to the shepherd s thoughts.'' 

Wordswirth : Michael. 


* B. As subst. : An indifferentist (q.v.). 

“He was . . the first great indifferent ."—J. Mortey : 
Voltaire, ch. 111. 

* C. As adv. : Tolerably, passably, o a 
moderate degree. 

" It Is indifferent cold, indeed, my lord" 

Shakcsp : Hamlet, v. 2. 

Controversy about indifferent things : [Adi k- 
phoristic]. 


* in-dif -fer-ent ism, s. [Eng. indifferent ; 
-ism.] The quality or state of being indifferent , 


systematic indifference or apathy ; lukewarm- 
ness ; the principles or opinions of au indif- 
ferentist. 

in dif fer ent-ist, s. [Eng. indifferent; 
-isf.] Oue wlio is indifferent, neutral, or uu- 
concerned in any cause ; specif., ono whohnlds 
that all religious sects, creeds, and doctrines 
are equally good so long as a person is per- 
suaded in hia own mind that ho. holds the 
truth. 

m-dif-fer-cnt-ljf, adv. [Eng. indifferent; 

1. Not making a difference between indi- 
viduals ; impartially ; without bias or preju- 
dice. 

“ View well my camp, and ipenk Indifferently " 

Marlowe: l 7 amburlaine. ilL A 

2. Without concern, thought, or care ; un- 
concernedly. 

" Set honour In one eye. and death 1‘ th‘ other, 

And I will look on death Indifferently 

Bhuketp. ; Julius Cceiar, L 2. 

3. Only passably well, tolerahly, very mod- 
erately. 

in di ful' vin, s. [Eng. indi{can) ; Lat. /wi- 
v(vs) = yellow, and -in ( Chem .).] 

Client. : A brittle reddish-yellow rcain, ob- 
tained of various composition, by treating 
indican with dilute sulphuric acid, and puri- 
fying by means of cold water, and warm dilute 
soda-ley. The name is applied to two com- 
pounds, distinguished as a indifulvln, C22II20 
N0O3, and /3 indifulvin, C44H38N4O3. 

m-di-fus’-9in, s. [Eng. indi(can); Lat* 
fusc(us) - dark-coloured, and -in. (Chem.).] 

Chem. : Co 4 Ho n No03. A brown powder pro- 
duced by the action’ of dilute sulphurie acid 
on indican, which haa been exposed to the air 
for some time. It is insoluble in boiling water, 
slightly soluble in boiling alcohol, but very 
soluble in alcoholic ammonia. 

in di f us'- cone, s. [Eng. indifusefine) ; 
-one (Chem.).] 

Chain. : C00H20N2O5. A brown powder, ob- 
tained in the same manner as indilnscin, and 
possessing the same characters, but differing 
ia composition. 

in'- di-gcn9e, in'-df-gen-9y, s. [Fr indi- 
gence , from Lat. indigentia, from indigens — 
poor, in need ; indigeo =. to be in need ; Sp. 
indigencia; Ital. indigenza.] The quality or 
state of being indigent ; want, penury, poverty. 

in'-dl geno, s. (Fr. indigene, from Lat. tndt- 
gena — born in a country : indu , an old form of 
in, and gen-, root of gigno = to bring forth.] 

Biol. (PI.) : The aboriginal animal or vege- 
table inhabitants of a country or region. 

''Indigenes of British Iodia."— Tylor : Prim. CtUturs 
led. 1873), ii. 21L 

in-dig'- en-ous, a. [Lat. indt^euvs.] [In- 
digene,] 

Biol, & Ord. Lang. : Native of a country; 
not exotic ; if a plant, not simply a cultivated 
species or one escaped from gardens ; if an 
animal, not a foreign one domesticated, but 
native. 

in'-di gent, a. [Fr., from Lat. indigens, pr. 
par. oi ’indigeo — to be in need; Ital. A Sp. 
indigente.] 

*1. Wanting; in want of; destitute of; 
■without. (Followed by of.) 

" Indigent of many things for his satisfaction and 
welfare /'— Barrow . Sermon* (1685), p. 3. 

2. Destitute of property or means ; poor, 
needy, necessitous. 

“Among people of rank and fortune, aa well as 
amongst the low and indigent.'’ — Burke . Appeal from 
the Hew to the 0 Id Whigs. 

in-di-gent-ly, adv. (Eng. indigent ; -ly. J 
In an indigent, poor, or destitute manner. 

* in - di-gest, a. & 3 . [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
digest (q-V.).] 

A As adjective : 

1. Not digested ; not concocted in the 
stomach. 

2. Not digested in shape ; not regularly dis- 
posed ; not orderly or regular. 

“A chaos rude and indigest. m 

Browne : Britannia's Pastorals, bk. L, s. 2. 

3. Not well considered and methodized ; 
crude. 

" Set a form upon that indigest project. 

So abapelesa.* Shakexp. : King John. V. 7. 


boil, poilt, jdvfrl; ©at, 9CII, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ihg, 

-dan, -tlan = shim, -tlon, -slon - shim: -tion, -slon = zhun* -cious, -tious, -slous = shus. -hie, -die, Ac b©L d^L 
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B. As subst . : A crude, undigested mass ; a 
disordered state of things. 

In-di-gest'-dd, a. [Tret in* (2), and Eng. 
digested (q.v.).] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Not digested ; uot concocted in the 
stomach 

** Snoring alum], and belching from liia maw 
Hia indigested foam." 

I try den : Virgil ; .Eneld ill. 629. 

* 2. Not regularly and methodically dis- 
posed and arranged ; not reduced to order ; 
not methodized ; crude. 

* 3. Not in proper shape or form; shapeless. 

“Heuce. bftap of wrath, foul Indigested lump." 

Hhakesp. ; 1 Henry 17., v. L 

*4. Not prepared or softened by heat: as, 
chemical substances. 

* II. Med.: Not brought to suppuration : as, 
the contents of an abscess or boil. 

"Hi* wouml wu indigested and iuflamed." — Wise- 
man : Surgery. 

* In-di-gest - ed ness, s. [Eng. indigested ; 
-Tics**.] The quality or state of being indigested. 

"They looked on the Common Law as a study that 
could uot be brought Into a ncheme, nor formed Into a 
rational science, by reason of the indigestedness of It.' 
—Burnet : Life of Hale. 

* Jji-di-gest-i bil I ty, s. [Eng. indigest- 
ible ; -ity.] The quality or state of being in- 
digestible. 

In di gest -i-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
digestible (q.v.).j 

1. Not digestible ; not easily digested or 
converted into chyme and prepared in the 
stomach for the nourishment of the body. 

" Indigestible and unconquerable by so small & heat 
as that of the stomach."— Boyle - Work*, Hi. 542. 

* 2. N ot to be received and patiently endured. 

* In-dl gest-l-bly, adv. [Eng. indigestible); 
-ly.) So as to be indigestible ; not digestibly. 

In-di gest’-ion (Ion as yun), 5 . [Pref. in- 
(2). and Eng. digestion (q.v.).] 

Path. : Dyspepsia, difficulty of digestion, 
with slowness and long retention of the food 
in the stomach, great distress sfter eating, 
uneasiness at the pit of the stomach, fetid 
eructations, and unaltered ingestain the stools. 
Digestion is much retarded, deficiency and 
abnormality Df the gastric juice being a com- 
mon occurrence. Gluttony, drunkenness, over- 
anxiety, and sedentary habits sre the chief 
causes ; the avoidance of these tbe remedy, 
with appropriate treatment to improve the 
character of the gastric juice. Heartburn or 
water-brash is an unpleasant accompaniment. 
Indigestion is often hereditary, and tbe forms 
it assumes are veiy many and intractable, but 
on the whole it is rather an sbnormal func- 
tional difficulty owing to reflex action than a 
distinct disease. It is accompanied by nausea 
and sometimes vomiting. Alkalis, charcoal, 
pepsin, &c., have been found useful. 

* in-di-gest'-ive, a. [Eng. indigestion); 
-ive.} Dyspeptic ; affected by indigestion. 
(Dickens : Edwin Drood, ch. x.) 

* in Tlig'-i-tate, v.t. & i. [Lat. indigito, from 
in- = in, towards, and digitus = the linger.) 

A* Trans . ; To point out ; to show by the 
fingers. 

" The depressing this finger, which lu the left hand 
Implied but six. iu the light luuid hidigituted six 
hundred."— Browne : Vulgar Errours, bk. iv.. ch. iv. 

B. Intrans. : To speak or communicate 
ideas by niesns of signs made with the 
fingers ; to point with the finger ; to compute 
on the fingers. 

* In-dig-i-ta -tion, s . [Indioitate.] The 

act of pointing out or showing, as by the 
fingers. 

" Which things I conceive no obscure Indlgitatton of 
providence."— . Wore: Against Atheism. 

In-dl-glu - 5 m, s. [Eog. indi(can) ; glucose), 
and -in ( Chem .).] 

Chem. : C^HioOg. A light yellow syrup, 
having a faintly sweet taste, obtained by 
boiling indican with dilute sulphuric acid, 
indiglucin and indigo blue being produced, 
the latter of which is preci pita ted. It is 

soluble in water and In alcohol, but insoluble 
in ether. On being heated it swells up, and 
gives off an odour of burnt sugar. It reduces 
Fehling’s solution, but will not ferment. 

* In dign’ (g silent), * in-digne, a. [Fr. 

vndigne, from Lat. indignus, from in - = not, 


and dignus = worthy; Sp. indigno ; Ital. 
indegno.) 

1. Not worthy, not deserving, undeserving. 

" She her aelfe waa of bin grnce indiyne.” 

Sf tenser ; F. V-» IV. L 30. 

2. Unworthy, disgraceful. 

’•The moat indlgna and detestable thinge."— Joye 
Ezpotlcion of Daniel . ch. vi. 

* In dig nanyc, * In dig nauncc, In 
dlg-nan £y. s. [Lat. iwlignans, pr. par 
of indignor = to be indignant (q.v.).] In- 
dignation. 

" With great Indignance he that eight forsooke," 
iipenser . F. III. xL 12. 

m dig nant, a. [Lat. Indignant, pr. par. of 
indignor = to be indignant at, to consider ss 
unworthy : in- = not, aud dignus — worthy.) 

1 . Feeling indignation; exceedingly angry 
or displeased ; inflamed with mingled wrath 
aud disdain, as at a mean action, or when 
charged with a dishonourable set. 

"The indignant heart disdaining the reward." 

Akenside: To Hon. C. Toumshend 

2. Expressive of indignation or disdain 
mingled with wrath. 

H It is now followed by at, but of was 
formerly used. 

"And flies aloft, oml flounces round the pool. 

Indignant of the guile." Thomson : Spring. 436. 

in-dig -nant-ly, adv. [Eug. indignant ; -ly.] 
In an indignant insnncr ; with indignation. 

“Pushed up the bray, indignantly tbev feel 
The clanking lash." Brooke: Foz Chase. 

in-dig~na tion, * In dig-na clon, * yn- 

dig-na-cioun, s. [Fr. indignation, from 
Lat. indignationem, see. of intlignatio = dis- 
pleasure, from indignatus, pa par. of indignor 
— to think unworthy, to be indignsnt (q.v.) ; 
Sp. indignacion ; Ital. indignazione .] 

1. A mingled feeling of anger and disdain ; 
the feeling excited by that which is unworthy, 
mean, base, or dishonourable ; the anger of a 
superior; violent anger mingled with con- 
tempt. 

“Filled with shame *ud indignation."— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 

* 2. Tbe effect of anger ; terrible judgments ; 
revenge. 

“ Let them hurl down their indignation 
On thee." Shakesp. : liivhard III., L 2. 

* in-digne' ( g silent), a. [Indion.] 

* In-digne '-ly ( g silent), adv. [Eng. indigne; 
-ly.] Disgracefully, unworthily, as su insult, 
or a disgrace. 

"So much more indignely, therefore, must they 
needs take if — Bp. Hall : Cont. ; Samson's Victory. 

* In dig'-m fy ? v.t. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
dignify (q.v.).j To treat with disdain or 
indignity ; to disgrace. 

"They were not only lost upon them, hut religion 
indignified hycoutesting .“—Leiyhtvn ; On 1 Peter, v. 15. 

in dig -m ty, 5. iO. Fr. indignete; Fr. in- 
dignite , from Lat. indignitutem , acc. of in- 
dignitas = un worthiness, indignity, indigna- 
tion, from indignus = unworthy ; Sp. indig- 
nidad ; Ital. indegnita. Puttenham, in 15S9, 
raoked this among words of quite recent 
introduction into the language.) Undeserved 
contemptuous conduct towards snotber ; soy 
action or conduct which manifests contempt 
for and tends to lower or disgrace another; 
incivility and injury accompanied with insult. 

" They were easily moved to auger by any thing that 
looked like an indignity offered to their own order."— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xix. 

* In dlgn’-ly (g silent), adv. [Indicnely.] 

in'-di-go, s. & a. [Fr. indigo, a mispronun- 
ciation of Sp. indico , from Lat. indicum .) 

[IN'DICOLITE.I 

A. vis substantive : 

1. Chem. it Comm. : A vegetable dyestuff, 
yielding a beautiful and very durable blue 
dye. Many tropical and sub-tropical plants 
contain a substance, probably a glucoside, 
which, on being extracted and sllowed to 
ferment, produces impure indigo. The plants 
from which it is chiefly obtained are the vari- 
ous species of Indigofera, Isatis tinctoria , 
Polygonum tinctorium, &c. In order to prepare 
indigo on a large scale, the leaves and stems 
of the respective plants are steeped in water 
until fermentation sets in, which occupies 
from twelve to fourteen hours. The yellow- 
coloured liquid is then drawn off into shallow 
vessels and exposed to the air for two or three 
hours, when, in consequence of the oxidation 


of tbe Indigo-white first formed, comma cial 
indigo is deposited in tbe form of a samly- 
lookmg powder. This latter is washed, 
boiled In water for two or three bouin, 
filtered, snd the residue pressed Into cubi- 
cal cakes and dried by heat. Commercial 
indigo is by no means pure indigo blue ; it 
contains indigo-gluten, indigo-brown, and 
indigo-red, together with insoluble Impurities. 
Indigo prepared in Jsva by layer's process 
contains from 66 to 71 per cent, of indigo 
blue, and only 2\ per cent, of ash, whilst 
ordinary commercial indigo seldom contains 
more than 65 per cent, of indigo blue, wuh 
not less than 15 per cent, of ash. Indigo is 
tasteless, odourless, and of an intense blue 
colour, passing into purple. It is insoluble 
in water, cold alcohol, and ether, slightly 
soluble in boiling alcohol, but very soluble in 
concentrated sulphuric acid. 

2. Colours : The deepest blue. 

3. Bot : Indigo is yielded by several plant*, 
as Indigofera tinctoria and I. argentea, I Vrigh- 
tia tinctoria , Mursdenia tinctoria and Gymnnna 
tingens. (Treas. of Bot.) [Lndioo-plant.] 

^1 Bastard indigo is Amorpha fruticosa ; 
Chinese Indigo, Isatis indigoticn ; Egyptian 
Indigo, Tephrosia Apollinea; False Indigo, 
an American name for Bavtisia ; Native Indigo, 
Isatis tinctoria; and Wild Indigo, Baptisia 
tinctoria. 

B. As adjective : 

1. Of or belonging to indigo or the plant by 
which it is produced. 

2. Deep blue. 

Indigo-berry, s. 

Bot. : Randia latifolia. 

indigo-bird, s. 

Omith. : The Cyaiwspiza cyanea of Baird. 
A North Americau finch ; blue, tinged with 
ultramarine on head, throat, and breast, else- 
where with verdigris-green ; lores snd angles 
of chin velvet-black ; wing-feathers brown, 
edged with bluish -brown ; length 5i in. ; wing- 
spread 7i in. The female is smaller, snd 
yellowish - brown, with the wings darker. 
(Ripley <£ Dana.) 

indigo-blue, s. [Indicotin.1 

indigo brown, s. 

Chem. : A dark-coloured, transparent resin, 
extracted from indigo by boiling it in a solu- 
tion of potassic hydrate. It is tasteless and 
quite neutral, and unites both with acids and 
bases. It is of uncertain composition, but in 
many characters it resembles indihumin. 

indigo-copper, s. 

Min. : The same as Cov elute (q.v.). 

Indigo-gluten, s. 

Chem . : A yellow transparent substance ex- 
tracted from commercial indigo by means of 
dilute acetic acid. It is soluble in water and 
in alcohol, bas a taste resembling extract of 
meat, and behaves in many respects like or- 
dinary vegetable gluten. 

indigo green, s. 

Pigments: A green obtained from indigo by 
sdding potash to an alcoholic solution of an 
alkaline hyposulpbate Df indigo. (Weak.) 

indigo-mill, s. An iron cistern, which, 
rounded at bottom, bas a lid with two leaves 
between, which works 3 rock-shaft, vibrated 
by a crank, and swinging a frame carrying six 
rollers, which triturate the indigo to s fine 
psstc. 

indigo-plant, s. 

Bot. : (1) Indigofera tinctoria and other 
species of Indigofera (q.v.) ; (2) Polygonum 
' tinctorium. 

indigo- purple, s. A purple obtained 
from indigo by the action of fused sulphate 
of sodium. (Weale.) 

indigo-red, s. 

Chem. : One of tbe colouring matters fonnd 
in commercial indigo. It may be obtained by 
exhausting indigo with hydrochloric sulphuric 
acid, then with a strong caustic alkaline lye. 
After washing tbe residue with water, it is 
boiled with alcohol of a specific gravity of 0'83. 
On distilling the slcoholic solution, indigo- 
red is left as an amorphous dark-brown powder. 
It is insoluble in water and dilute acids, but 
soluble in strong alcohol, and in ether. In- 
digo-red may also be obtained from the fresb 
leaves of Polygonum tinctorium. 
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indigo-white, s. 

Chcm. : C lfi H r2 N 2 0 2 . A white powder pro. 
dueed by the action" of reducing agents on 
pure indigo-blue. It may be prepared by 
digesting for twenty-four hours a mixture of 
indigotine, hydrate of calcium, sulphate of 
iron, and water in a closed flask Idled with 
hydrogen. The clear solution is then decant ed 
by means of a siphon filled with hydrogen 
Into a vessel containing hydrochloric acid and 
ammonium sulphite. The precipitate of in- 
digo-white which is formed is filtered and 
dried at 100°, in a stream of hydrogen. Pure 
Indigo-white is a white powder with a silky 
lustre. It is tasteless ancl inodorous, insoluble 
in water, but soluble in aqueous alkalis, in 
alcohol, and in ether. When indigo-white is 
dissolved in an alkaline liquid, and the liquid 
over-saturated with hydrochloric aeid, air 
Ring excluded, the precipitated white flocks 
slowly unite to crystalline scales, which oxid- 
ize with great rapidity to indigo- blue on being 
exposed to the air. 

indigo-yellow, s. 

Chem. : A clear yellow substance, obtained 
by heating hypo-snlphindigotate of calcium 
with lime-w r ater in contact with air. It is 
soluble in -water and in alcohol, but insoluble 
in ether. When heated it swells up and emits 
an odour resembling burnt animal matter. 
The yellow aqueous solution is completely 
precipitated by basic acetate of lead. 

In di-gof’-er-a, s. [Eng., &c. indigo , and 
Lat. fero — to bear.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the papilionaceous 
sub-tribe Indigoferece (q.v.). It consists of 
annual and perennial herbs or shrubs, gene- 
rally with pinnate leaves, rose-purple, bluish, 
or white racemose flowers, cylindrical and 
four-sided, straight or curved legumes, the 
seeds, as a rule, numerous. More than two 
hundred species are known, from Africa, Ame- 
rica, Asia, and Australia. Several of these 
Tndigoftrce furnish indigo. That more com- 
monly cultivated in India is 7. tinctorici. 
It is a shrub three or four feet high, with 
long, narrow legumes. 7. ccerulea , another 
Indian species, is much commended by Rox- 
burg. 7. A nil is the West Indian indigo. Its 
powdered deaf is administered in hepatitis. 

I. argentea ia cultivated in India and the 
Barbary States, and 7. disperma in parts of 
America. 

In dl-gd-fcr -c-ce, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. indigo * 
fer(a); Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -ece.] 

Bot. : A sub-tribe of papilionaceous plants, 
tribe Leteae. 

In' di go-gen, In'-di-go-gene, $. [Eng., 
&e. indigo , and gen, root of yevrdu ( gennao ) 
= to prod nee.] White indigo, produced by 
oxidizing indigo-blue. 

In'-di-go-lite, s. [Indicolite.] 

In-di-gom'-e-ter, s. [Eng. indigo, and 
meter. ] An instrument for ascertaining the 
strength of indigo. 

In di gom'-e-try, s. [Eng., &c. indigo , and 
Gr. pzTpou ( metron) = a. measure.] The act, 
art, or process of measuring the strength of 
indigo. 

In' di-go-tate, s. [Eng., &c. indigot(ie); -ate 
(Ckem.).] 

Chem. : A compound of indigotic acid, with 
a base or metallic oxide : thus, indigotate of 
potash. 

In-di-got'-Ie, a. (Eng., &c. indigotfin) ; -tc.] 
Pertaining to or derived from indigotin (q.v.). 

Indigotic-acid, s. 

Chem. : An acid formed by the long-con- 
tinued action of dilute nitric* acid on indigo. 
It is identical with nitrosalicylic acid, under 
which it will be treated. 

In’-dl-go-tin, s. [Eng., &c. indigo; t eupho- 
nic, and -in (C7i»m..).] 

Chem. : CjsH 5 NOo (Indigo-blue), the pure 
blue colouring matter of indigo. It is obtained 
from commercial indigo, by reducing it to 
indigo-white, by means of reducing agents, 
auch as ferrous salts, grape-sugar, &c., the 
resulting yellow solution of the indigo-white 
metallic compound, on exposure to the air, 
depositing indigo-blue in small crystals. It 
may also be obtained synthetically, by heating 
a mixture of isatine witp phosphorous tri- 
chloride, phosphorous- and chlor-acetyl, in 


sealed tubes, at 70 a to 80" fur several hours. 
On pouring the product into water, blue 
flocks of indigotine separate. It is a deep- 
blue, crystalline substance, with metallic 
lustre, insoluble in water, alcohol, aud ether. 
On heating to 300°, it is converted into a 
pnrplo-rcd vapour, which condenses again to 
crystals of pure indigotine. By dry distilla- 
tion with solid potassic hydrate it yields 
aniline. Indigotine is isouieric with cyanide 
of benzoyl. 

in -dl -hum- in, $. [Eng. inditcan), and hu- 
min( q.v.).] 

Chem . : CujIIgNOg. A product of the de- 
composition of indican by heating it with 
dilute-sulphuric acid. It is a brown powder, 
insoluble in water and in alcohol, but very 
soluble in soda-ley. When heated, it burns 
without melting. 

* In-dil'-a-tor-y, a. [Pref. in- (‘2), and Eng. 
dilatory (q.v.).] Not dilatory ; not slow. 

“To give them a new form of irulilatory execu- 
tion." — Cabbala, Sup. Cornwallis to the Sp. King (1654). 

* m-dil'-i-gcn^e, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
diligence (q.v.).J Want of diligence; sloth, 
slothfulness. 

" The indulgence of an idle tongue.”— Ben Jomon : 
Discoveries, 

* ln-dil'-i gent, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
diligent (q.v.).] Not diligent ; slothful, idle. 

“A person that hath right on his side ia cold, in- 
dulgent. lazie, and unactive." — Bp. Taylor, pt. ii., 
aer. 7. {Richardson.} 

* in-dil'-i-gent ly, * in-dll'- li gent ly, 

adv . [Eng. indiligent ; -ly.] In a slothful, 

idle manner ; without diligence. 

*• I had spent some years (not altogether indiligrntly) 
tinder the ferule of auch masters as the place ailorded. 
—Dp. Dali, Specialties in the Life of. 

* m-di-min'-ish-a ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. diminishable (q.v.).] Not diminish- 
able ; incapable of being diminished ; not 
capable of or liable to diminution. 

“To alight and hrave the indiminishable majesty of 
our highest court."— M il ton : Of Reform, in England. 

m’-dine, s. [Eng. ind(igo); suff. -ine (Chem).'] 

Chem.. : ChHiqKoO*. A dark rose-coloured 
crystalline powder, obtained by rubbing in a 
mortar sulphisatyde with alcoholic potassic 
hydrate, ami washing the rose-coloured 
mass with water, CmH^NoOoSo -f 2KOH = 
Ci 6 H 10 N 2 O 2 + 2H 2 0 + KoS 2 .” "it* crystallizes 
in fine microscopic needles, which are in- 
soluble in water, and but very slightly soluble 
in alcohol and in ether. On heating indine with 
excess of alcoholic solution of potassic hydrate, 
it dissolves, and on cooling deposits black 
crystals of potassium indine, CigHgKNoOo. 
Indine is isomeric with indigotine. 

* in dipped . In dipt', a. [Pref. in- (1), and 

Eng. dipped , dipt.] Dipped. 

“ Indipt in hJood.” Fletcher / Christ's Triumph. 

in’-di-rect, a. [Fr., from Lat. indirectus , 
from in * not, and directus — direct (q.v.).] 

1. Not direct; not straight or rectilinear; 
deviating from the direct or straight line or 
eourse. 

2. Not pointed, aimed, or done directly at 
or against an object ; not tending or leading 
to a purpose, object, or aim, by the plainest 
and most obvious means or course, but 
obliquely and consequentially ; not open or 
straightforward : as, an indirect accusation, 
an indirect attack. 

"They may he under no temptation to supply them- 
aefves by indirect ways ."—Burnet: Oum Time (Couc.). 

3. Not resulting directly or immediately 
from a cause, but following consequentially 
and remotely : as, indirect damage, indirect 
claims. 

4. Not fair, not honest ; tending or intended 
to mislead or deceive. 

“ Fy. what an indirect and peevish course 
Ia thist" Shakesp. : Richard UL, iii, 1. 

indirect- claims, s. pi Claims for 
damages indirectly done. After the American 
Civil War, claims were made by the United 
States upon Great Britain for compensation 
for the damages, direct and indirect, done by 
the Alabama and other Confederate cruisers 
to the American marine. The Arbitration 
Committee chosen to decide upon these de- 
mands disallowed the indirect claims as being 
contrary to international law. 

indirect-demonstration, s. 

Logic £ Ceom. : A method of demonstration 


in which the truth of a proposition is esta- 
blished by showing that the supposition of Ibi 
contrary cannot be true. It is also known as 
negative demonstration or Iteductio ad a b- 
surdum. (Absukd, 11.] 

lndircct-evidonce, *. 

Law: Evidence deduced by inference as to 
the truth of a disputed fact,, not from tba 
actual knowledge of a witness, but from col- 
lateral circumstances. 

indircct-taxcs, s. j>l. [Tax.] 

* in di rcct'-cd, o. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng, 
directed (q.v.).] Not directed or addressed tc 
any particular person nr thing. 

“ I prayed lu heart an indirect rd prayer." Crabb*. 

* In di-rec'-tion, s. [I^ref. in- (2), and Erg. 
direction (q.v). ( Oblique means or conm; 
dishonest practice ; want of straightforward- 
ness. 

" If King Jnmes 

By any Indirection, should perceive 

My coming.*' Ford. Ter kin if nr beck, UL I 

in di rect'-ly, adv. (Eng. indirect; -ly. J 

1. In an indirect line or eourse ; not in t> 
direct or straight line ; obliquely. 

2. Not directly ; not in direct or express 
terms ; not by direct means. 

“Thy head, all Indirectly, gave direction." 

Shake tp. : Richard ill.. Iv. 4. 

*3. Unfairly ; not fairly; not honestly; 
without right. 

“Your crown and kingdom indirectly held." 

Shakesp . ; Henry U. 1 

m-di-rcct'-ncss, s. [Eng. indirect ; -ness.) 

1 . The quality or state of being indirect oi 
oblique. 

2. The quality of being indirect or not 
straightforward : as, the indirectness of the 
attack. 

* 3. Unfairness, dishonesty, fraud. 

“King David found this deflection and indirectnem 
in our minds."— Mountague : Devout e Essay es. pt. L, 
tr. x., J 6. 

In-dir'-e-tin, s. [Eng., &c. indi{go) ; ret(ene X 
and suff. -in. (CTiew.)] 

Chem. : CjgH^NOs. A dark-brown shining 
resin, produced, together with other bodies, 
by heating indican with dilute sulphuric acid. 
It is soluble in alcohol and in the aqueous 
alkalis, and is precipitated from its ammo- 
niacal solution by barium, calcium, and silver 
salts. When heated it melts, burns with » 
smoky flame, and leaves charcoal. 

in di-ru'-biu, s. [Eng., &c. indi(go ); rubi- 
(an), from Rubia tinctoria — madder, and snff. 
-in ( Chem .).] 

Chem. : C 8 H 5 NO. A crystalline compound, 
obtained by the decomposition of indican by 
means of an acid, but more abundantly by 
treating Indian woad leaves in an alfcaliut 
solution of stannous chloride, the liquid de- 
positing indiruhin on exposure to the air. It 
is insoluble in water and in aqueous alkalis, 
but soluble in alcohol. It crystallizes in 
metallic glistening needles, which appear red 
by transmitted light. It is insoluble in dilute 
sulphuric acid, even on boiling, but dissolves 
readily in concentrated sulphuric acid. Indi- 
ruhin is isomeric with indigo-blue : and resem- 
bles indigo-root in many of its properties. 

* in-di^-cern'-i-ble (c as z), a. [Pref. in- 
(2), and Eng. discernible (q.v.).] Not dis- 
cernible ; not pereeptible ; imperceptible ; no 4 
capable of being perceived. 

"These small and almost indiscernible beginnings 
—Burnet: Dist. Oum Time (1689). 

4 m-dis-cern'-i-ble-ncss (c as z), $. (Eng. 

indiscernible; -7tess.] The quality or state of 
being indiscernible ; incapability of being dis 
cerned or perceived. 

“The indisrernibl curst ... of the difference of the* 
distant states." — Hammond : H'orl*. iv. 494. 

* rn-dis cern -I bly (e as z), arfr. [Eng 
indiscernible) ; -ly.] In an indiscernible man 
ner ; so as not to be discernible ; impercep- 
tibly. 

* in-dis-cerp- 1 -bil -I-ty, s. [Eng. indis- 
cerpibh; -ity.] The quality or state of being 
indiscerpible. 

"Endowing it with such attributes as are essen 
tial to »t> os indisccrpibil.it y is to the soul of man."— 
H. More : Immortality of the Soul. (Pref.) 

* m-dis £crp 1 blc, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. disccrpiblc (q.v.).] Not discerpible ; in- 
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capable of being separated into parts ; in- 
separable. 

"Tim jiat.nre of any linmnlorial being. * chief |>ro 
perty of which is to be indiscerpible." — GlanviL . Rre- 
c rut. of souls, ch. ItL 

* in dis gerp 1-ble noss, $. [Eng. indis - 
cerjnble; -ness.] The quality nr state of being 
indiscerpible ; incapability of being separated 
into parts; indiscerpibility. 

* in dis gerp-ti-bir-i-ty, a [Eng. indis. 
cerjdtble ; -if?/.] The quabty or state of being 
imli.scerptible. 

a In dis gerp' tl-ble, a. [Pref. in - (2), and 
Eng. discs r/dible( q. v.).] Not discerptible ; in* 
capable of being destroyed by the separation 
or dissolution of its parts. 

"There it no sort of reason to think death to b« the 
dissolution of . . . the living being, even though It 
Bhould not be absolutely indiseerptible." — Butler: 
Analogy of Religion, pL i.. ch. i. 

* in-dis~gcrp'-ti bIe-ncss,A [Eng. indis- 
cerpttole ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
indiseerptible ; indiscerptihility. 

* in-dis-gcrp-ti-bly, adv. [Eng. indiscerp- 
tib(!e); - ly.\ In an indisccrptible manner; ao 
as to be iudiscerptible. 

* ln-dis'-gi-plin-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), 

and Eng. disciplinable (q.v.).] Incapable of 
being disciplined or improved by discipline ; 
not to be trail led to good order and habits. 

" Men of dull natures, stupid. and indlsciplinable.''— 
Hale: Provision for the Poor. (Fret) 

* in-dis'-gi-pline.s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
discipline (q.v.).j Wautof discipline, training, 
or instruction. 

in dis-cov'-cr-a^ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. discoverable (q.v.).] Not diacoverable ; 
that cannot be discovered. 

"Nothing can be to ns \ law. which La hy na indis- 
coverablef—Canyboare, ter. 2, p. 164. 

* in-dis-cov'-cr-Jr, $. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
discovery (q.v.).] A failure to discover; fail- 
ure in a search or inquiry. 

"The magnifying esteem of the ancients, arising 
from the indtxcocery of its head." — Browne: Vulgar 
Brrourt, bk. vL, ch. xiL 

In-dis creet‘, * in-dis-cret, * in-dys- 
crete, a. [Fr. indiscrete from Lat. indiscretus 
= that does not discern or distinguish,] [ Drs- 
creett.] Not discreet ; wanting in discretion ; 
injudicious ; iucantious ; foolish ; rash. 

" Indiscreet and unpopular measures followed." — 
Macaulay : Ilia, Eng., cb. vi. 

in -dls-creet'-ly, adv. [Eng. indiscreet ; - ly .) 
In an indiscreet manner or degree ; not dis- 
creetly ; injudiciously ; inconsiderately. 

"A man ao indiscreetly frank and so restlessly sc* 
tire.”— Macaulay : Ulst. Eng., ch. six. 

in-dls-creet-ness, s. [Eng. indiscreet; 
-nesj.J The quality or state of being indis- 
creet ; want of discretion. 

* m-dis-crete', a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
discrete (q.v.).] 

1, Not discrete or separated. 

"An indiscrete mass of confused matter."— PoumaU. 

2. Not discreet ; Indiscreet. 

"Gut of an mdkerefe devotion."— Boyle: WorJb.iv.l 5 S. 

In-dis-cre'-tion, 5. [Fr., from indiscret; 

Sp. indiscrecion ; Ital. indiscrezione.] 

1. The quality of being indiscreet ; a want 
of discretion ; imprudence; rashness ; want 
Of judgment. 

" Alla not offence, that indiscretion flods. 

And dotage terms bo." Shakssp, : Lear. iL A 

2. An indiscreet, judicious, or rasb act : as, 
He has committed an indiscretion. 

In-dis-crim'-i-nate, a. k odv . [Lat in- = 
not, and discriminatus = distinguished, sepa- 
rated.] 

A. As adj. : Not discriminate ; wanting or 
failing in discrimination; making no distinc- 
tion ; promiscuous. 

“Treating friends and foe* with Indiscriminate In* 
•oleuce and aaperity.’*— Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

B. As adv. : Indiscriminately. 

" Could ever wiae man wish. In good estate. 

The use of all things indiscriminate I” 

Hall: Satires, bk. v.. int. 8. 

Jn-diS-crim’-in-ate-ly, adv. [Eng. indis- 
criminate ; -ly.) lri an indiscriminate manner; 
without distinction ; promiscuously. 

In-dis-crim’-in-at-ing, o. [Eng. indis- 
criminate) ; -ivy.) Not discriminating ; mak- 
ing no distinction. 


in-dis crim ln-a tion, s. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. discrimination (q.v.).J The quality 
of being indiscriminate ; want of discrimina- 
tion. 

in dis crim-in a tive, a. [Eng. indis- 
criminate); -ire.] ’ Not discriminative ; itidis- 
criiuinatiug; making no distinction. 

* in-dis-cusscd', a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
discussed (q.v.). J Notdiscussed ; uotexamined 
into. 

" Rea*oii» light in themiwlve* or indlscussed in me." 
— Donne Letters ; To Sir II. G. 

in dis pens a bil -1-ty, a [Eng. indispens- 
able; -ity; Kr* iiuhspensabilite.] 

I. The quality or state of being inefispenaa- 
l>le ; indispeushlihmess. 

" Tbetr notions alxmt the eternity and indlspensa- 
bllity of the natural law. '— Skelton : Deism Revealed, 
diaL a 

* 2. The state of being excluded from dis- 
pensation. 

in-dis-pcns'- a ble, a. [Fr. k Sp. indispensa- 
ble; Ital. indispensabile.] 

1. Not dispensable; that cannot be dispensed 
with or done without ; not to be spared ; that, 
cannot be omitted, spared, or remitted ; abso- 
lutely necessary or requisite. 

* 2. Unavoidable ; inevitable ; coming or 
happening of necessity. 

* 3. Not admitting dispensation ; not per- 
mitting release or exemption. 

"All other learned men thought the law waa moral 
*nd indispensable."— Burnet : Hist, Reform. (1M2.) 


disease ; a tendency to sickness ; slight Ill- 
ness. 

in dis put-a^bil -i ttf, a [Eng. iwlitrnUn- 
ble; -riy.] The quality or otate of king 
indisputable. 

in dis put’-a ble, a. [Fr. k 8p. indisputa- 
ble ; Ital. indispu labile. ] Not disputable ; that 
cannot be disputed, controverted, or gainsaid ; 
incontrovertible, incontestable, undeniable, 
indubitable ; too evident or clear to admit o # 
question ur dispute. 

" Heir by right 

Indisputable of Arlons fame.'' 

Cowper . To Hu Rather. (Tran*. I 

in-dls put-a-ble ness, s. [Eng. indisputa- 
ble; -mss.) ’liie quality or state of being indis- 
putable, incontrovertible, or incontestable. 

in dis' pu-ta-bly, adv. [Eng. indisputable) ; 
-ly. ] 

1. Beyond question or controversy; Incon- 
trovertibly, indubitably ; incontestably. 

"Nor is it inUU/zutably certain what manner of 
death »he died.' 1 — Browne : Vulgar Errxnirs. bk. v.. 
ch. xli. 

2. Without question or opposition. 

m dis-put'-ed, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
disputed (q.v. ).j Not disputed, questioned, 
or controverted ; undisputed. 

"The most indityuted and unlverwdly allowed of 
any other."— .Sir II'. Temple: Popular Discontents. 

* ln-dls'-sip-a ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. dissijjublc (q.v.).] That cannot be dis- 
sipated. 


in-dis pens’ -a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. indis- 
pensable ; -7i«s.*J The quality or state of being 
indispensable ; indispensahility. 

rn-dis pens -a bly, adv. [Eng. indispensa- 
ble); -ly.) 

1. In au indispensable manner ; of neces- 
sity ; necessarily. 

" Man being thuB bound hy the peremptory, Irrevrr- 
Bible decree of heaven. must by virtue thereof, indis- 
pensably obey or suffer." — South : Works, voL iv., *cr. A 

* 2. Unavoidably. 

* m-dis-persed', * m-dis-perst', a. [Pref. 
in- (2), and Eng. dispersed (q.v.).] Not dis- 
persed, not scattered or dissipated, 

" Indisperst Is thla bright majesty." 

More : On the Soul, bk. iii.. a il. b. 36. 

in-dis-pO|e', v.t. [Fr, indisposer , from in- 
= Lat. in- = not, and disposer = to dispose 
(q.v.).] 

1. To make disinclined ; to disincline. 

2. To make unfavourable or not well dis- 
posed. 

3. To render unfit or unsuited ; to disqualify. 

" A further degree of light would not only have In- 
disposed them to the reception of iL"— Hurd; Works. 
voL Vi L, »er S8. 

4. To make slightly ill ; to affect with in- 
disposition or slight illness ; to disorder 
slightly with regard to health. (Seldom used 
except in the pa. par.) 

in-dis-posed , pa. par. or a. [Intubpose.] 

1. Not disposed, disinclined, averse, un- 
willing. 

"A mind unnerved, or indisposed to bear 
The weight of subjects worthiest of her care." 

Coxepcr : Retirement, 677. 

2. Not well-disposed, unfavourable. 

“The king was sufficiently indisposed towards the 
persons or the principles of Calviu'B diaetplea"— Clar- 
endon : Civil li ar. 

3. Slightly ill ; sofferiog from indisposition. 

"To take the indisposed and sickly fit 
For the sound man." Shakesp. : Lear, IL 4. 

* m-<lIs-pG§'-€d~ncss, 3. [Eng. indisposed ; 

-ness.) 

1. The quality or state of being indisposed ; 
disinclination; unwillingness; averseness. 

“All iny settled indtowedneM to believe strange 
things." — Boyle: Works, L 222. 

2. Indisposition. 

in-dis-pos-i’-tiGii, s. (Fr., from indisposcr.) 

1. The quality or state of being indisposed ; 
disinclination; unwillingness; averseness; 
dislike. 

2. Unfitness; nn suitableness. 

“And this U not from any failure, hut from the 
indisposition of the object."— Southwell, vol. lit., ser. 2. 

* 3. Want of tendency or natural appetency 
or affinity: as, the indl^osition of two sub- 
stances to combine. 

4. A slight disorder of health ; a slight 


In dis-sol n biT-i-tjr, s. [Fr. indissolubiliti , 
from inrfissofui/e.] 

1. The quality or state of heing indissoluble ; 
incapability of being dissolved, melted, or 
liquefied. 

2. Incapability of being dissolved or termi- 
nated ; perpetuity of obligation or binding 
force. 

“ThlB not receiving Ita essential quality of indis. 
solubility."— War burton; Works, voL lx. ser. 17. 


in-dis'-sol-n-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. indis - 
solubilis t fro*m in - = not, and dissnlubilis — 
dissoluble (q.v.); Sp. indisoluble; Ital. in/i£s- 
solubile.) 

1. Not dissoluble; not dissolvable; inca- 
pable of being dissolved, melted, or liquefied, 
as by heat or water ; indissolvable. 

2. Incapable of being dissolved, broken, 01 
loosed ; subsisting and binding for ever ; not 
capable of being broken or abrogated ; per- 
petual ; stable : as, an indissoluble tie. 

“As with a chain indissoluble bound.* 

Thomson : Bummer, 99. 

in-dls'-sol-u-ble-ness, s. [Eng. indissolu- 
ble ; -n«s.J *The quality or atate of being 
indissoluble ; indissolubility. 

" Adam might have held e state of immortality and 
indissolubteness of his composition."— Hale : Grig, of 
Mankind, jx 112. 


in-dis'-sol-u-bly, adv. [Eng. indissoluble); 

■ly- \ 


1. In a manner resisting or incapable of 
dissolution or separation ; in a manner that 
cannot be broken. 

“ In War and Discord'* adamantine chain. 
Indissolubly stroug." 

Rope : Homer; Iliad xllL 453. 

2. In a manner obligatory or binding for 
ever. 


“Indissolubly united to the glorious person of the 
Sou of God ."—Bishop Hall: Chrut Mystical. 


m-di^-golv'-a-ble, * in-dis-golv'-i-ble, 

a. & a [Pref. in- (2), and EDg. dissolvable 
(q.v.).] 

A, As adjective: 

1. Indissoluble; that cannot be dissolved, 
melted, or liquefied ; incapable of dissolution, 
separation, or liquefaction. 

• “Ti e softer veins of crystal remain indissolrable 
in scorching territories."— B roume : Vulgar Errours. 
bk. ii. ch. i. 

2. That cannot be dissolved, loosed, or 
broken ; binding or obligatory for ever. 

"The union between these two natures is only by 
intimate indissolvable relation on© to the other/ — 
South Works, vol vii.. ser. 1. 

* 3. Incapable of being solved or determined. 

* B. As subst. : A question or point which 
cannot be solved. 


in-dis-solv'-a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. indis- 
solvable ; The quality or state of being 

indissolvable ; indissolubleness. 


Cite, at, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or. wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, eub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, S$o*ian. £e, 00 = e ; ey = a- qu= b w. 
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• Ih-dls tan-gy, s. [Pref. in • (2), and Eng. 
distancy (q.v.).] Want of distance or Repara- 
tion ; closeness. 

" By way of determination and indistaney."— Pear 
ton : On the Creed, Art. 5. 

in-dis-tmct', a. [Fr., from Lat. indistinct its, 
from in- — not, and distinctus = distinct (q.v.); 
Ital. & Sp. indistinto.) 

1 . Not distinct; not separate in such a man- 
ner as to l>e clearly perceptible by itself ; not 
having the lines of separation distinct, clear, or 
plain ; not readily distinguishable ; confused. 

“Their minute p.arta become more I indistinct. 
fivitl: Inquiry tit tv* the Human Mind, ch. vi„ § 22. 

2. Not presenting clear or well-delined 

images; faint, dim : as, vision. 

3. Obscure to the mind ; not clear ; con- 
fused, vague. 

“ Thy indistinct expressions seem 
Like language uttered iu « dream." 

Cowper : To Mary. 

4. Not clearly audible ; faint. 

" The city swarms intense. The public haunt . . . 
Hums Indistinct." Thomson: Winter, 632. 

% Indistinct is negative ; it marks simply 
the want of distinctness : confused is positive ; 
it marks a positive degree of indistinctness, A 
thing may be indistinct without being confused; 
but it cannot be confused without being indis- 
tinct: two things may be indistinct, or not 
easily distinguished from each other ; but 
many things, or parts of the same things, are 
confused : two letters in a word may be indis- 
tinct ; but the whole writings or many words 
arc confused . ( Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

* in-dis-tmct'-i-ble, a [Pref. in-( 2); Eng. 
distinct, and auff. -ible.] Not distinguishable ; 
indistinguishable. 

" The indistinctiblc likeness of two of Charlemagne's 
knights."— Warton : Hist. English Poetry, vol. iih 

* tn-dis tihe'-tion, s. [Pref. in* (2), and 
Eng. distinction (q.v.).] 

1. Want of distinction ; confusion, uncer- 
tainty. 

*’ As tides that from their several channels haete . . . 
Aud meeting there to indatinction waste." 

JOavenant . Gondiberd, I. v. 40. 

2. Want of distinctness ; dimnesa, faintness, 
indistinctness. 

"Wild indistinction did tbeir place supply." 

Harte : Charitable Mason. 

3. Want of distinction or difference ; equality 
of condition or rank. 

in-dis-tihct'-l^, odv . [Eng. indistinct; -ly.) 

1 . Confusedly, uncertainly ; without dis- 
tinction, separation, or discrimination ; not 
definitely ; not with precise or definite limits. 

"Southward, the landscape indistinctly glared." 

Wordsworth ■ Excursion, bk. i. 

* 2. Without being distinguished. 

“ The liquors soaked indistinctly through the bowl." 
— Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. li., ch. vil. 

3. Without exactneas ; vaguely, loosely ; 
not clearly. 

“Perfunctorily and indistinctly enough handled by 
the chemical writers." — Boyle : Works, u. 232. 

in-dis-tihot'-ness, S. [Eng. indistinct ; -wess.] 
The quality or state of being indistinct ; want 
of distinctness ; confusion, uncertainty, faint- 
ness, dimness, vagueness, obscurity. 

“The degrees of indistinctness of the object inay be- 
come the signs of distances." — Reid : Inquiry into the 
Human Mind, ch. vi,, § 22. 

Jn-dis-tiri'-guish-a-ble (uas w), a. [Pref. 
in- (2), and Eng. distinguishable (q.v.).] Not 
distinguishable ; incapable of being distin- 
guished. 

" A sort of Band so indist inguishable from that we 
call Calais sand, that It has been sold for as much." — 
Boyle : Works, vi. 64. 

in-dis tih'-guish-a bly(uasw),odv. [Eng. 
indistinguishable); -ly.] In an indistinguish- 
able manner ; so as not to be distinguishable. 

* in - dis - tin' - guished, * In-dis-tm- 

guisht (u as w) ? a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
distinguished (q.v.).] Not distinct, indistinct, 
confused. 

"In that inrlistinguisht mass, all things seemed one." 
—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. iiL. ch. xlv. 


* in dis tin'-guish-ing (u as w), a. [ Pref . 

in- (2), and Eng. distinguishing.] Not dis- 
tinguishing ; not making any distinction or 
ditlerence ; not discriminating ; impartial. 


* in-dis-turb' ange, s. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. disturbance (q.v.).] Freedom from dis- 
turbance, quiet, calmness. 

" Wbat ie called by the Stoicka apathy, and by the 
Sceptlcka indisturbance."— Temple : Of Gardening. 


* in-ditgh', v.t. [Pref. in- ( 1 ), and Eng. ditch 
(q.v.).j To bury or cover up in a ditch. 

" Wert thou inditch ed lu great sc creole." 

Hall: Satires, bk. Ill,, eat. 2. 

in dite', * en dit en, # cn dyto, * in 
dyte, v.t. & i. l(J. Fr. endicler, endiler, from 
Low Lat. indicto = to accuse ; frequent of 
Lat. indico - to proclaim, to enjoin.] 

A. Transitive : 

I. To compose ; to write. 

" Hear how learned Greece her useful rules indites." 

Pope : Essay on Criticism, 92. 

* 2. To indict (q.v.). 

" Indy t yd bo lawe, fortrespace. Indictatusf— Prompt. 

Par v. 

* 3. To dictate. 

** I inly ted or emlyted of clerkly apecho. IHctaliu. "— 

Prompt. Pare. 

* 4. To invite, to ask. 

“She will indite him to some snipper.*’ 

Shakesp. : Romeo <k Juliet, 11. 4 

B. Intrans.: To write, to compose. 

“ Wounded I sing, tormeuted I iwiiife.” 

Herbert : Josephs Coat. 

in dit -er, s. [Eng. indit(e); -er.) One who 
indites. 

* ln-dlto'-ment, s. [Eng. indite; - ment .) 

1. The act of inditing. 

2. An indictment (q.v.). 

indium, s. [Lat. indicum = a blue pig- 
ment.] 

Chen.: A very rare metal (sym. In., at. wt. 
113*4), occurring in minute quantities in zinc 
ores. It was discovered by F. Reich and Th. 
Richter, in l$t>3, in the zinc-blende of Frei- 
burg. The metal itself isol a lead -gray colour, 
soft, malleable, fusible, but not very volatile. 
It resists oxidation up to a temperature be- 
yond its melting point, 176°, but when heated 
to redness takes fire in the air, burning with 
a blue flame, and giving off a brownish smoke. 
It is readily attacked by nitric acid, but dis- 
solves slowly in hydrochloric and sulphuric 
acids. From the solution of its salts, indium 
is precipitated by ammonia and potash as a 
hydrate, insoluble iu excess of either reagent. 
It is also completely precipitated from neutral 
solutions of its salts by sulphuretted hydro- 
gen. Indium oxide, I 112 O 3 , is a pale yellow 
powder, becoming darker when heated. The 
sulphide is an orange yellow powder, insoluble 
in acetic acid, but soluble in the mineral 
acids. Indium chloride, InC^, is volatilised 
at a red heat, but. undergoes decomposition 
when heated in the air. All the salts of in- 
dium impart a violet tint to the flame of a 
Bunsen burner. The spectrum of the metal 
is very characteristic, consisting of two bright 
iudigo-eolonred bands, ami it was the produc- 
tion of these bands which led to the discovery 
of the metal. Its specific gravity ia 7*421 at 
10 * 8 *. 

* in di vid -a ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. dividahlc (q.v.).] Not divjdable ; that 
cannot be divided ; incapable of division. 

“ Scene individable or poem unlimited.'*— Shakesp, : 
Hamlet, il. 2. 

* ln-di vid'-ed, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eug. 
divided (q.v.).] Not divided, undivided. 

" A representation of the blessed in divided. Trinity." 
—Bp. Patrick : On Genesis xviii. 2. 

in-di- vid-ual, a. <fc s. [Lat. iadividwts, 
from iu- = not, and dividmis = divisible, from 
divido — to divide ; Eng. suff. -al ; Fr. indivi- 
duel; Sp. indivdual ; Ital. individuaXe.) 

A. As adjective: 

* I. Subsisting as a single indivisible entity 
or distinct being ; one ; single. 

“ Ml ml has a being of its owu, distinct from that of 
all other tilings, And is a pure, unmingled, tnrffoiduaf 
Auhstance."— Search : tight of A'ature, vol.it.. pt. i., 
ch. v. 

* 2. Undivided ; not to be parted with or 
disjoined ; inseparable. 

" Henceforth ail individual solace dear." 

Mdton : P. L.. It. 486. 

3. Pertaining to one only ; peculiar to or 
characteristic of a single person or thing : as, 
individual exertions. 

B> .ds substantive : 

1. Ord. I ting. : A single person, animal, or 
thing of any kind ; especially a single human 
being ; a being or thing incapable of separa- 
tion or division in n certain relation without 
destruction of its identity. 

" An individual is a sacred mark." 

Cnnqier ■ Expostulation, 4S4. 

2. Zool. : A being equal to the whole result 


of the development of r flingle ovum. In the 
ease of the higher animals tills ia but a single 
existence ; iu the case of tin; lower ones it 
may be multitudes held together by a certain 
bond of union. 

in di vid -u-al-Ism, «. [Eng. individual ; 
•im.J 

1. The quality of being individual or dis- 
tinct; individuality. 

2. An excessive regard to one's own in- 
terests ; self-interest, selfishness. 

3. A system or condition in which each in- 
dividual works for his own ends in social, 
political, or religious matters. [Socialism.] 

" The Belflslinens of the small proprietor ha* lieeu 
described by the licst writers as individualism,"— 
Edinburgh Review, Jati., 1871, p. 22. 

* in di-vid u-al-ist’-ic,rc. [Eng. individual; 
-ioric.] Pertaining to or promoting the good 
of the individual. 

" Production Is socialistic, whereas distribution is 
individualistic, say the Socialists." — Athentzum, May 
31, 1884. IK 687. 

in di~vid-u-&l'-i-ty, $. [Eng. individual; 

■ity. J 

L Ordinary language : 

1. The quality or state of being distinct or 
individual ; separate or distinct nature or 
existence. 

" Individuality is left out of this scheme of govern- 
ment."— ArtrAe : On i* Ilryicidc Peace, let, 2. 

2. Idiocrasy, distinctive character, aliarply 
marked temperament, distinctive personality. 

” Ha is always reaching out after perfect individual- 
ity, and always falling helplessly upou the other side." 
—Pall Mali (Jaiette, July 16, 1684. 

II. Technically : 

1 . Phren. : One of the intellectual powers, 
and the first of the perceptive division. Its 
locality is just above the nose, with Compari- 
son above it, and Calculation to the right and 
left. 

2. Zool. : The state or quality of constituting 
an individual (q.v.). 

H The separate individuality of every viable 
human being, which seems so clear to civilized 
races, is by no means universally recognised 
by peoples of low culture. Speaking of the 
Couvade (q.v.), Tylor ( Early Hist. Mankin/J , 
1878, pp. 2U5, 290) says : 

“ It shows USA number of distinct and distant tribes 
deliberately holding the opiuiou that the connection 
between father ami child is not only, as we think, a 
mere relation of parentage, affection, aud duty, but 
that their very bodies are joined hy a physical bond, 
so tliat wbat ii duue to the one acts directly upon the 
other." 

m di-vid u-al iz-a'-tion, s. [Eng. indi- 
vidualize); -lifion,.] The act of individualiz- 
ing ; the state of being individualized ; indi- 
viduation. 

in-di-vid'-u-al-ize, v.t. [Eng. individual; 
-ize. ] To mark out or select as an individual, 
or to distinguish from other individuals by 
peculiar or distinctive characteristics ; to 
connect with one particular individual ;,to in- 
dividuate. 

“The individualizing principle."— Ceberweg: Hist. 

Philos., 1. 455. 

In-di-vid' u-al Iz cr, «. [Eng. individual- 
ize); -er.] One who individualizes. 

£n-di-vid'-u-al ly adv. [Eng. individual; 

-ly] 

1. Separately ; by itself ; to the exclusion 
of others ; singly. 

“Tbe Revulutiou Society , . . have not A single vote 
for a kiug aumngst them, either individually or col- 
lectively.'^ —Burke : French Revolution. 

* 2. Not separately ; iu com muni cably. 

* 3. lodivisibly. 

“ The present momeut of time is individually one." 
—Clarke : .4 usurer to the Sixth Letter. 

* in di-vid -u ate, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eug. 
divutuate (q.v.)*] Not divided ; undivided. 

* In dl vid u-atc, v.t. & i. [Low Lat. in- 
divulitatits , pa. par. of individuo, from Lat. 
individuus = undi visible.) 

A- Transitive : 

]. To give the character of individuality to ; 
to endow with distinctive characteristics ; to 
individualize. 

" The matter of which any individual object consists 
la limited and distinguished by individuating *ccl- 
deutH. ' - Ut bvrwcg ■ Ihst. Philos., L 4^8. 

2. To distribute to individuals. 

B. Intrans . ; To become or break up into 
individuals. 


boil, pfJilt, j<Jwl; cat, gell, chorus, ghln. bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -lug. 

-clan, -ti&n = shan. -tion, -sion = shim; -tion, -sion - zhun. -tious, -sious, -cious = shiis. -hie, -die, &c. = bel, a^L 
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* in-di-vid-u-a -tlon, s. [Eng. individn- 
( ate ); -ation. ] The act of individuating; the 
state of being individuated ; the act of endow- 
log with individuality ; Individualization ; in- 
dividuality. 

"Others deny the Immortality of the soul In Its in- 
dividuntion."—Hale ; l trig, of Mankind, p. 108. 

H Principle of Individuation : 

Philos. : The English translation of the term 
jyrincipium individwationis. introduced by tlie 
6 ? ' booltnen to denote that principle which in- 
dividuates an ens from all other entia whatso- 
ever. Albertus Magnus and Thomas of Aquin 
placed this principle in matter, “ in so far as 
this is the bearer or substratum of forms;" 
Duns Scotus held that “ not matter, but form, 
is the individualizing principle ; M Leibnitz af- 
firmed the nominalistic thesis: “Omne indi* 
vidumn sua tota entitate individuatur ; " 
while for Schopenhauer “ time and space 
constitute the principle of individuation," 
(Ueberweg : Hist . Philos.) 

* in di vid -u -at-or, s. (Eng. individual^); 
-or.] One who or that which individuates ; an 
individualizer. 

* m-dLvid u l-fy, * in dl-vid-u I fie, 

v.t. [Lat. imlividuus = indivisible, and fad o 
(pass. Jin) = to make.] To individualize. 

“The statute of additions was made In the first of 
Sing Henry the Fifth to indirlduij le and separate per- 
eons from those of the tame name.”— Fullers General 
Worthies of England. 

• In-dl-vid u'-i tjf, s. [Lat. individuitas, 
from indwiduus — indivisible.] The state of 
being ao individual ; individual existence. 
( Fuller : Pisgah Sight, 111., pt. ii., vi. 9.) 

• in di vid u um, s. (Lat., neut. sing, of 
individuus — indi visible,] An individual. 

■* It cannot mean that every indiniduum should give 
hie suffrage,” — Culvmeell : Light of Nature, cb. iv. 

•in di vine', a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
divine.) Unholy. 

" A Turkish providence most indivine.* 

Davie* : Microcotmos, p. 57. 

• Indi vin 1 ty, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
divinity (q.v.).] Want of divinity or of divine 
power. 

“ How openly did the oracle betray his indi trinity 
unto CrcesUB.”— Browne : Vulgar Err our t, hk. 1., ch. x. 

In di vis i-bil'-l-t^, s. [Eng. indivisible ; 
-ity.) The quality or state of being indivisible. 

In-di-vi^'-i-ble, a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. in- 
divisibilis. from in- = not, and divisibilis = 
divisible (q.v ).] 

A, As adjective : 

1. Ord . Lang.: Not divisible; that cannot 
be divided, separated, or broken up ; not 
separable into parts. 

" For that sphere or orh of light, though It be in 
some sense extended, yet it is truly indivisible *— 
H. More : Antidote against Atheism, App. ch. x. 

2. Math. : That which cannot he exactly 
divided. One quantity is said to be indivisible 
by another when no commensurable expres- 
sion can be found, which, being multiplied by 
the latter, will give the former. 

B. As substantii e : 

1. Ord. Lang.: That which cannot be divided 
or broken up into parts ; a very minute part 
or division. 

2. Geom. : In ancient geometry the same as 
Infinites— small or infinitely small quantities. 
According to the views of the first inventor 
of indivisibles, lines are made up of an in- 
finite number of points, surfaces of an in- 
finite number of lines, and volumes of an in- 
finite number of surfaces. This corresponds 
with the idea of fluents and fluxions, as origi- 
nally conceived. 

"Logical or mathematical dem on et rations, which 
seem to consist in indivisible*.*— Hale ; Grig, of Man- 
kind. p 129. 

In-di -vi^ -I ble-ness, s. [Eng. indivisible ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being indi- 
visible ; indivisibility. 

" By the indivisibleness of bis essence from their pre- 
sences."— Mountague . Devoutc Euages, pt. t. tr. n.. § 2. 

in-di-vis-1-bly, adv. [Eng. indivisible); 
- ly .] In 'an indivisible manner; so as to be 
imp visible ; undividedly. 

"They jointly and tndivinibly carry on one and the 
same design.” — South : sermon*, vol. *lv„ ser. 7. 

• In-di-vf sion, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 

division, (q.v.).] A state of not being divided ; 
nnion, oneness. 


* in dr vuT sive ly, adv. [Pref. in- (2); 
Eng. divulsive, au<l sufl. -ly.) Inseparably ; 
so as not to he torn ■*- rent asunder. 

"They so natural ly and Intitvultively cleave to the 
same.'' — Cudiaorth ; IntelL System, p. 6 M. 

in-do-, pref. (India.) Derived from, In part 
belonging to, or lu any way connected with 
India (q.v.). 

Indo-Brlton, a. 

Ord. Lang. <£’ Kthnol. : One of the race inter- 
mediate between the natives of India and the 
British, As a rnle, the father is British, the 
mother Hindoo or Mohammedan. A more 
specific word than Eurasian (q.v.). 

Indo Chinese, a. Of or pertaining to 
Indo-Uhina, the south-eastern peninsula of 
Asia, or to its people, or their languages. 

"Others approximate to the Indo-Chtnen form."— 
Prichard : Nat. Hut Man (18-48), 2-40. 

Indo English, «. Of or relating to the 
English who are born or reside in India, 

*j The common term is Anglo-Indian, 
though lado-Engliah ia really the more accu- 
rate. 

Indo-European, a. 

Philol. : The same as Aryan or Indo-Ger- 
manic (q.v.). 

Indo Germanic, a. 

Philol. : A term sometimes nsed as equiva- 
lent to Aryan (q.v.), and sometimes applied 
to the Teutonic languages to denote their re- 
lationship with the Sanscrit. 

Indo -Muhammadan, Indo- Maho- 
medan, a. Of or pertaining to the Maho- 
medan inhabitants of India. 

" Indo - Mahomedan folk-lore."— Note* A Queries, 
Ang. 20, 1884. p, 142, 

* in-d65-i-bil -i-ty, s. (Lat. Indodbilitas , 
from iudo«6i7ia = indocile.] The quality or 
state of being indocible ; iudocility. 

* In-do^'-i ble, ft. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
docible (q.v.).] Not docible ; unteachable ; 
insusceptible of instruction or training ; in- 
tractable. 

"A disposition not only sottish, but indocible.*— 
Milton : Obtcrr. Articles of Peace. 

* Ln-do5'-i- ble-ness, s. [Eng. indocible; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being indocible ; 
indocility. 

in-do'-§ile or in-do5'-Ue, a. [Fr., from 
Lat. indocilis , from in- =■ not, and docilis — 
teachable, docile (q.v.).] Not docile ; un- 
teachable, intractable ; incapable of being in* 
structed. 

“ Whose hearts indocile to the sacred lore 

Of Wisdom." Blacklock : Memory of Constant ia. 

in-do-^il'-i-ty, s. [Fr. indociliU , from in- 
docile.) The quality or state of being indocile ; 
uo teachableness, intractableness. 

" It Is no small comfort to me . . . that I discover 
my indocilitg."— Burke : Letter to Sir B. Langrishe. 

in-doc' trin ate, v.t. (Formed as if from a 
Lat. indoctrino, from in- = in, and doctrina — 
learning ; doceo = to teach.] To teach, to 
instruct. 

ln-ddc-trin-a'-tion, s. [Indoctrinate.] 
The act of indoctrinating or teaching ; the 
state of being indoctrinated ; instruction in 
the rudiments or principles of any science. 

" Postulates very accomodahle unto Junior indoctri- 
nations." — Browns: Vulgar Errours, bk. i-, ch. vii. 

ln'-dd-in, 5. [Eng., &c ind(ig)o; -in (Chem.).) 

Chem.: C;j 2 H2 oN 4 0 5 . A body obtained by 
heating a solution of ortlionitropropiolic acid 
with terrous sulphate. It resembles indigo- 
tine in appearance, but differs irom it in being 
readily soluble in cold sulphuric acid, forming 
at once a blue solution. It is also soluble in 
cold aniline, and in sulphurous acid. 

In dole, s. [Eng., &c. i7u?(i^o), and Lat. 
ok(am) =. oil.] 

Chem. ; C S H 7 N = CgH^ 0 ^ 2 '^ 3 * A crys- 

talline substance obtained from indigo by 
converting it into isatin, dioxindole, and 
finally into oximlole, and reducing the oxin- 
dole bv means of zinc-dust. It may also be 
prepared by passing an aniline derivative, 
such as ethyl-aniline, through a red-hot tube. 
From the brown oily liquid formed, the indole 
may be separated by picric acid, the picrate 
of indole being decomposed by ammonia. 


Indole melts at 62°, and boils with partial 
decomposition at 2VS'. Its vapour density n 
4*46 ; soluble in ether. 

m' do len50, * in'-do-len~5y, *. (Lat. i:i- 
dolentia (first used by Cicero, not happily, as 
a Latin synonym of the Greek word ana6eia 
(i apatheia )), from in- — not, and dole ns — 
grieving ; doleo = to grieve.) 

* 1, A state of freedom from pasaion or pain. 

■■ Inordinately of affection* may sometimes m*k* 
some men like come beaats; hut indolency , nhcenc*’. 
euipttue**, privation ol affections, make* any man. at 
all time*, like elavea, Uke dirt. — Donne : Semu/ns. 
p. 156. (1640.) 

2. The quality or state of being indolent ; 
habitual laziness ; aversion to exertion or 
labour; Indisposition to exert one's aelf ; idle 
ness; sloth; ioactivity. 

“The demon Indolence thy toll o’erthrowa." 

Thomson: Castle of Indolence. 1L 8L 

in'-do lcnt, a. [Lat. in- = uot, and dolens » 
grieving; ItaL. & Sp. indolente.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. Free from pain or suffering. 

2. Habitually idle or lazy ; indisposed to 
exertion or labour ; slothful ; listless ; slug- 
gish ; inactive. 

"The indolent apathy ch&ractcrlctle of the Spaiilab 
admiulctratlon ." — Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. xxir. 

4 IL Med.; Causing no pain : as, an indo- 
lent tumour. 

xn'-do-lent-ly, adv. (Eng. indolent ; -ly.) 

* L With freedom from pain ; without pain. 

2. In an indolent manner ; without activity, 

action, or exertion ; lazily ; sluggishly. 

" In rural quiet indolently laid.** 

Beattie .* Virgil; Past. 1. 

in'-do-line, s. (Eng. ind{igo); (alcoh)ol t and 
sutf. (Chem.) -ine.) 

Chem. : Ci 6 Hi 4 N 2 . A dark-coloured resin 
obtained by heating, in sealed tubes, indigo- 
blue with barium hydrate, zinc-dnst, and 
water, and exhausting the product with al- 
cohol. It ia insoluble in water, l#t soluble 
in alcohol, ether, and chloroform, to which iti 
imparts a blue fluorescence. On heating with 
zinc-dust, it aublimes in long pale-yellow 
needles. By treating indoline with nitric 
acid, an orange-yellow dinitro-compoucd is 
obtained, Oigl^N^NOo)^, soluble in alcohol, 
but insoluble in water. 

* in-iloin -a-ble, a. (Lat. indomabilis , from 
in- = not, and domabilis — tamahle ; domo — 
to tame.] Untamable ; iodomi table. 

in-dom -it-a-ble, a. [Lat. in- — not, and 
Eng. domitOy freq. of domo — to tame ; Fr. in- 
domptable.) Untamable ; unconquerable ; in- 
vincible. 

“ His indomitable courage." 

Longfellow : Song of Hiawatha, lv. 

* In-domp'-a-ble f 4 In-dompt -l-ble, o. 

[Indomitable.) 

in'-door, a. (Eng. in y and door.) Being or 
done within doors ; domestic : as, indoor work, 
an indoor servant. 

in-door^', adv. (Eog. in, and doors.] Witbin 
doors ; inside a bouse ; at home : as, He ia 
indoors. 

in-do phe-nin, $. [Eog. ind(ig)o; phen(ol) t 
and sutf. (Chem.) -in.) 

Chem. : C20H15NO. A compound prepared 
by shaking together a solution of isatin in 30 
parts of concentrated sulphuric acid, with pnre 
benzene, until a blue colour is produced. To 
separate theindophenin, the mixture is poured 
into water, filtered, aud the residue washed 
with a dilute solution of soda. C 8 H 5 N0 2 + 
SCgHg = C20H15NO 4- H^.O. It is sparingly 
soluble in alcohol, ether, and chloroform, but 
dissolves freely in strong sulphuric acid and 
in phenoL By the action of reducing agents, 
colourless compounds are obtained, wbicb 
turn blue on exposure to the air. lndopbenin 
strongly resembles indigotine, both in appear- 
ance and in many of its characters. 

in do phe'-nol^, s. pi. (Eng. ind(igo) t and 

phenols. ] 

Chem. : A name given to a class of blue 
colouring matters, used in dyeing, obtained 
by the action of nitroso-derivatives of tertiary 
aromatic amines or phenols on alkaline solu- 
tions of phenols at the ordinary, or at a raised 
temperature, the formation being facilitated 
by adding a reducing agent. They are all 
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•paringly soluble in alcohol, but dissolve 
readily in phenol, and in concentrated sul- 
phuric acid. When heated, they alowly sub- 
bliine in the form of blue needles resembling 
indigo. The indophenols are affected by acids 
more than indigo, but are said to resist soap 
and chlorine better. 


• in di>rs'-a-ble, a. [Endorsable,] 

* ln-dors-a -tion T s. [Eng. indorse); -ation.] 
The act of indorsing ; indorsement. 

In dorse', v.t. [Low Lat. indorsa, from Lat. 
in* = in, upon, and dorsum — the back.] 

* ]. To place or set upon the back. 

"Elepbauta indorsed with towers.’' 

Milton : p . R,, 11L 829. 

2. To endorae (q.v.). 

In-dorse, s. [Endorse.] 

In -dorsed', a. [Endorse.] 

Her . : Placed back to back. 

In-dors-ee', s. [Eng. indors(e ); -ee.) The 
person to whom a note or bill of exchange ia 
indorsed, or assigned by indorsement ; the 
converse of indorser. 


In-dorse'-ment, s. [Endorsement.] 

In-dors'-er, in- dors dr, s. [Eng. indorse); 
-er, *or.] A person who indorses a note or bill 
of exchange ; an endorser. 

* tn-ddvfc’', v.t. [Endow.] 

• in ddw'-ment, $. (Endowment.) 


IlLd ox' yl, s. [Eog. ind(igo), and (hydr)oxyl] 
C(OH) 

Chem. .* | >CHo. A brownish 


oil, formed with evolution of carbonic anhy- 
dride, when indoxylic acid is heated above its 
melting point. It is volatile in steam, and 
gives to water a blue fluorescence. Indoxyl 
possesses both acid and basic properties, anti, 
like indoxylic acid, is converted into indigo 
by oxidation. 


indexyl-eompounds, s. pi 

Chem. : Compounds of the indigo group. 
Bthyl indoxylate, CnH n N0 3l a crystalline 
body obtained by reducing nitropropiolic acid 
with ammonium sulphide. It contains an 
hydroxyl group (HO), and has the character 
of a phenol. It melts at 121°. At a greater 
heat it is converted into indigo. By the 
action of concentrated sulphuric acid, ethyl 
Indoxylate is converted into indigo-sulplionic 
acid. 


In-ddx yl'-ic, a. [Eng. &c. indoxyl (q.v.) ; 
-ic.] (See the compound.) 


indoxylic-acid, s. 

Chemistry : 

C(OH) 

C p H 7 N0 3 = C 6 H 4 <; | >CH'COOH. This 
N 



acid ia prepared by decomposing ethyl ind- 
oxylate. It melts at 123°, and, on exposing an 
alkaline solu- 
tion of it to the 
air, indigo is 
formed. 

In' dr a, s. [O. 

Sansc.*, from 
indu— a drop 
of rain.] 

Religions : 

An ancient 
Hindoo god, 
the personifi- 
cation of tbe 
sky. InVedic 
times he was 
the supreme 
object of wor- 
ship, corre- 
sponding in 

{ msition, not 
n etymology, 

to the Zens of mnn A 

the Greeks 
and the Jupi- 
ter of the Ro- 
mans. Thus, 
of the first 444 Vedic hymns dedicated to 
gods, 178 are addressed to Indra, while to 
the second god in position, Agni (Lat. Ignis 
= fire), there are only 147, ami to Vishnoo, 
afterwards so celebrated,' only two. Yet 


(Prom a Soapstone carving from A’e- 
pAl ; noto in (he Indian Museum. 
South Kensington.) 


Indra was not uncreated ; he had a mother. 
Hu encompasses the waters and the aky, 
reaches up to heaven, has placed the aun 
in the aky, grasps the thunderbolt, is wor- 
shipped by libations of Soma (a species of 
Asclepias), is a bestower of wealth, &c. 
(Muir: Sanscrit Texts, Ac.) 

II At a later period re presentation a were 
aometimes made of him, thoroughly personi- 
fied as a man with four arms and hands, riding 
on an elephant. 

in draught (ught as ft), 8. [Pref. in- (1), 
Eng. draught (q.v.).] 

* 1. An opening or inlet into the land into 
which the sea flows. 

“ The greatest indraughts ol rivers or lagunes have 
commonly the strongest tides.’’— D ampler : Voyages. 
vol. ii. . pt. 111., cb. v ill. 

2. The flow of sea-water at some depth into 
a land-locked basin to replace that removed 
by evaporation or outflow at the aurface, as in 
the Red Sea. 

* 3. An oppning ; an inlet 

"From the four cardinal winds four indraughts that 

command." Drayton: Paly-Olbion, b. 19. 

* in' drawn, a. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
drawn (q.v.).] Drawn in. 

* in dread', v.i. [Pref. in- (intens.), and Eng. 

dread.] To fear, to be afraid. ( Hihlson : 

Judith, i. 57.) 

*in~drengh, v.t. [Pref. in- (intens.), and 
Eng. drench (q.v.).] To overwhelm with 
water; to drown ; to drench. 

*' They He indrench'd ." 

Shakesp. : Troilut <fc Cretsida, L 1. 

In'-drls, s. [Malagasy.] 

Zool. : The typical genua of the sub-family 
Indrisinse. Indris brevicaudatus is a lemur, 
about three feet high, found in Madagascar. 

in dris-i nee, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. indris; Lat. 
fem. pi. adj. aulf. -im®.] 

Zool : A sub-family of Lemuridte, type 
Indris (q.v.). 

* in du'-bi-ous, a. [Lat. in - = not, and 
dnbivs = doubtful.] 

1. Not doubtful; not doubting; unsus- 
pecting. 

" The vulgar vanity of reposing an indubious con- 
fldence In those anti-pestilential spirits.”— Harvey : On 
Consumption. 

2. Not doubtful ; certain, sure. 

m-du-bit-a-ble, a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. 
indubitabilis, from in- = not, and dubitabilis 
= doubtful; dubito = to doubt ; Sp. indubi- 
table; ltal. indubitabiU.] 

A. As adj. : Not to be doubted ; not doubt- 
ful ; certain ; unquestionable ; too evident or 
plain to admit of doubt. 

“That the Americans are able to bear taxation Is 
indubitable.” — Johnson ; Taxation Xo Tyranny. 

B. As snbst. : A matter or thing which can- 
not be doubted. 

in-du -bit-a-ble ness, s. [Eng. indubita- 
ble; -Tim.]* The quality or state of being 
indubitable. 

in-du bit a-bly, adv . [Eog. indubitab(le) \ 
- ly .] Undoubtedly; unquestionably; incon- 
trovertibly ; beyond question or doubt. 

" Upon such grounds as are indubitably demon- 
strable."- Boyle . Works, v. 638. 

* in du bit ate, a. [Lat. indubitatus, from 
in- = not, and dubitatus, pa. par. of dubito = 
to doubt.] Not doubled or doubtful; indubi- 
table ; unquestioned. 

" Held theu the induftifrife heirs of the oxown.”— 
Bacon : Den ry VII. 

* in du -bit ate, v.t. [Lat. indubito.] To 
bring into doubt ; to cause to be doubted. 

in -du5e, v.t. [Lat. induco = to lead in or 
on ; in- on, and daco = to lead ; Sp. inducir; 
ltal. indurre ; Fr. iminire.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

* 1. To lead or bring on. 

” Rich foreign mould on their ill-natur’d land 
Induce laborious.” Philips : Cider, 1. 

* 2. To introduce ; to bring into view ; to 
lead or bring forward. 

* 3. To put or draw on or over. 

*' O'er the seat . . . induced a splendid cover.” 

Cowpcr : Task, 1. 32. 

* 4. To bring on, to cause, to produce, to 
give rise or origin to. 

" To induce another state by depraving the present" 
—Cranmer: Letter to Mr. Hooker. 


5. To Rad or draw on, as by persuasion, 
entreaty, or .solicitation ; to prevail on, to In- 
cite, to influence by motives. 

” They had been induced by nursery talea to clamour 
for the blood of fellow subjects."— Macaulay : Disc, of 
Kng., cli, 11. 

* (». To bring forward or offer by way of 
induction or inference ; to infer, to conclnde. 

* 7. To bring forward by way of illustra- 
tion : to instance. 

"To exprobate their stupidity, he induerth the pro 
vidence of storka.”— Browne : Vulgar Krrours, hk. ill. 
ch. xxvIL 

* 8. To bring on ; to superinduce. 

** Schism Is marked out by the apostle ns a kind (T, 
petrifying crime, which induces that induration U 
which the fearful expectation of want of consequent.' 
— Decay of Piety. 

II. Physics : To cause by proximity without 
contact or transmission. Used of the produc- 
tion of a particular electric or magnetic con- 
dition in a body by placing another body, In 
an opposite electric state, in proximity to it 
but without actual contact. 

in du9ed , pa. par . or a. [Induce, v.] (Se« 
the compound.) 

lndueed currents, s. pi 

Elect. & Magn. : Electric currents developed 
in conductors in proximity to other conduc- 
tors traversed by intermittent or fluctuating 
currents ; also, electric currents developed in 
conductors moving in the field of a magnet, 
or in conductors within the field of a moving 
magnet. 

in-du9'-mg, pr . par . or a. [Induce, v.) (See 
the compound.) 

inducing currents, s. pi. 

Elect. £ Magn. : Currents which produce 
induced- currents (q.v.). 

in-du.9e'-ment, s. (Eng. induce; - ment .] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of inducing; the state of beiog 
induced. 

2. That which induces; that which leads 
the mind to will and to act ; any argument, 
reason, or fact which tends to persuade or 
influence the mind ; a motive, a reason, a 
ground, a temptation, an incitement. 

" Then mark the inducement /” 

Shakesp. : Henry VIII., 11. i. 

II. Law: That which leads to something 
else ; a term used specially in various cases to 
signify a statement of facts alleged by way of 
previous explanation to other material facta. 

in du9 -er, s . [Eng. induc(e) ; -«*.] One 
who or that which induces, persuades, or 
influences ; an inducement. 

"As if be were the great impeller and inducer of 
men to sin."— South : fi'orfo, vol. viii.. ser. 4. 

in-du'-9i-80 (or 91 as Shi), $. pi. [Lat. = a 
truce, an armistice.] 

Scots Law: The days which intervene be- 
tween the citation of a defender and the day 
of appearance in the action or process. 

*in-du9'-I ble, o. [Eng. induce); -ible . ] 

1. Capable of being induced, brought on, 
or made to take place. 

" Inducible from tbe restless commotions of ont- 
ward causes.'*— Ba rrow U'orAr. vol. ili., ser. 9. 

2. Capable of being inferred by induction ; 
that may be inferred or gathered. 

“ Inducible from the like testimonies. Brown* .* 
Vulgar Krrours, hk. vi., ch. vt 

in-duct’ # v.t. [Hat. inductus, pa. par. of in* 
duco — to lead or bring in.] (Induce.) 

* 1. Ord. Ding. : To bring or lead in ; to 
introduce. 

"So soone as any one is inducted and brought in 
thither, she or he ia delivered to tbe priests.”— P. Hol- 
land: Livius, p. 1,029. 

2. Eccles. Law : To introduce, as to a bene- 
fice or office ; to put in actual possession of 
an ecclesiastical benefice or of any office, with 
the customary furnis and ceremonies. 

'* Induction ts performed by a mandate from the 
bishop to the archdeacou. and is done by giving the 
clerk corporal possession of the church, as by bolding 
tbe ring of the dcor, tolling a bell, or the like : and is 
a form required by law, with intent to give all tbe 
parishioners due notice, and sufficient certainty of 
their new minister, to whom tbev* tithes are to be 
paid. And when a clerk is tbus presented, instituted, 
and inducted into a rectory, he is then, and not before, 
in full and complete possession, and is called In law 
persona impertonafa, or parson imparsonee. "—Black- 
stone : Comment., bk. i., cn. 11. 

in duet-e-ous, a. [Eng. induct; -eows.] 

Elect.: Rendered electropolar by induction 
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or brought into Uio opposite electrical state 
by the influence of inductive bodies. 

• in-duc'-tilo, re. [Prcf. in- (2), and Eng. 
ductile (q.v.),] Not ductile; not capable of 
being drawn out into threads, us a metal. 

• In due- til' l ty, a. [Preh fa- (2), and Eng. 
ductility (q.v.).] Tho quality or state of being 
inductile. 

In due tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. induct ionem, 
ace. of mductio = an introducing, from in- 
ductus, pa. par. of induce = to lead or bring 
in ; Sp. imluccion; Ital. induzione.\ [Inouce.] 

L Ordinary Language ; 

*1. The act of inducting or bringing in ; 
Introduction ; a bringing in or putting into 
an office. (F. Holland: Livius, p. 379.) 

2. A beginning ; a commencement; a start. 

"Tlieae promise* are fair, the parties wire, 

And our induction full of proBixroua hope." 

Shuke*p. : 1 Henry IV,, 111 . 1 . 

* 3. That which serves to introduce some- 
tiling else ; an introduction ; a preface, as of 
a play or poem ; an introductory scone in a 
play ; a prologue. 

* 4. An inducement. ( Milton : Reasons of 
Church Government, prof.) 

II. Technically: 

1. EccZcs. ; The act of putting the parson, after 
institution (q.v.), into actual possession of the 
church or glebe, or the making of a clerk the 
complete incumbent of a church. (Induct, 2.] 

2. Elect, : The action which electrified bodies 
exert at a distance on bodies in a natural state. 
An insulated conductor, charged with either 
kiud of electricity, so acts on bodies in a 
natural state placed near it as to decompose 
the neutral fluid, attracting the opposite kind 
of electricity, and repelling the same kind. 
[Induction-coil.] 

3. Logic £ Philos. : Wlntely (Logic, bk. iv., 
ch. i., § x) notes the ambiguity of this, word, 
it being employed (re) to designate the process 
of investigation and collecting facts ; and (6) 
the deducing of an inference from those facts. 
It is also loosely used in the sense of an infer- 
ence from observed facts. Cicero (Tap. x.) 
says that induction (ena ytoyrj) was much used 
by Socrates ; though Lewes (Hist. Phil., i. 
162) doubts whether the Soeratic Method was 
really an anticipation of that of Bacon. J. S. 
Mill’s “summary” definition, “Generalization 
from Experience " (Logic, bk. iii., ch. iii., § 1), 
is a crystallization of a sentence from Aristotle 
(Met. i. 1). [Inductive- m etqoo.) 

*• Induction, then, is that operation of the mind, by 
which we infer that what we Know to bo true in a par- 
ticuiar case or cases, will be true iu all cases which re- 
semble the former in certain asslgulble respects. In 
other words, induction is the process by which we con- 
clude that w hat la true of certain individuals of b class 
is true of the whole class, or that what is true at cer- 
tain times will be true in similar circumstances at all 
times. 1 hla definition excludes from the meaning of 
the term Induction various logical operations, to which 
it is not unusual to apply that name." — J. S. AIM: 
Logic, hk. UL. ch. ii., § 2. 

4. Magnetism : The action which magnetized 
bodies exert at a distance on bodies iu a 
natural state. 

5. Nat. Science, itc. : A consequence, infer- 
ence, or general principle drawn from a num- 
ber of particular facts or phenomena. As 
Whe well says the inductive philosophy ascends 
from particular facts to general principles, and 
then descends again from these general princi- 
ples to particular applications. (Lyell.) 

«[[ (1) Currents of induction : [ Induced-cur- 
bents]. 

(2) Coefficient of magnetic induction: A co- 
efficient expressing the ratio of the intensity 
of the induced magnetization to the intensity 
of the field. ( E\*erett : The C. G. S. System of 
Units (1S7S), ch. x., p. 59.) 

Induction-coil, s. 

Elect. Mach. : An induction-coil consists 
essentially of two separate coils of insulated 
wire wound round a soft - iron core. The 
following are the dimensions of a coil, reputed 
to be the largest in the world. It has two 
primary circuits and two cores, the inner one 
being a bundle of insulated soft-iron wires, 
44 in. long and 3J in. in diameter, round which 
axe wound 009} ds. of covered copper wire, 
weighing 55 lbs/ The second core is a cylinder 
formed of similar wires to the first, and is 3*8 in. 
in thickness, surrounded by 504yds. of wire, 
weighing 84 lbs. The secondary coil is 280 
miles long, wound in four sections of about 
200 layers each, the two outer sections having 
slightly thicker wire than the others. The 


total resistance of the secondary coil Is about 
119,200 ohms. This instrument gives, with 
thirty quart Grove cells, a spark iu air 42 in. 
in length. [Condenser.] 

Induction pipe, s. 

Steam-Eng. : The pipe which lcada the live 
steam to the cylinder. 

induotlon valvo, s. 

Steam-Eng. : The valve which controls the 
entry-port for live steam to tho cylinder. 

In duc'-tion-al, a. [Eng. induction: -reZ.] 
Of or pertaining to induction ; proceeding or 
obtained by induction ; inductive. 

xn-duc'-tivc, a. (Eng. induct; -ire.] 

* I. Ordinary Ixinyuage : 

1. Leading or drawing on; persuasive, 
alluring, tempting. ( Milton : V. L., xi. 619.) 

2. Tending to produce or cause ; productive. 
(Hale: Grig, of Mankind.) 

II. Technically: 

1. Logic : Proceeding by Induction ; leading 
to inferences ; drawing conclusions from pre- 
mises. (Reid: Inquiry into the Human Mirul, 
ch. vi., §24.) 

2. Electricity : 

(1) (In an active sense): Producing Induc- 
tion ; acting hy means of induction. 

(2) (In a passive sense): Susceptible of In- 
duction ; capable of being acted ou by Induc- 
tion. 

inductive method, s. 

Logic & Phil. : The employment of Induc- 
tion in scientific inquiry. The inductive 
method of the ancients consisted in ascribing 
the character of general truths to all proposi- 
tions which are true in all the instances of 
which we have knowledge. Bacon exposed 
the insufficiency of thia method, and phy- 
sical investigation has now far outgrown the 
Baconian conception. (MiZZ ; Logic.) 

inductive-power, s. 

Elect. : The name given by Faraday to the 
property which bodies possess of transmitting 
the electric influence. 

Specific inductive capacity : 

Elect.: The inductive capacity or power of 
each body. 

inductive-sciences, s.pl. Those sciences 
which are based upon induction, or which 
admit of inductive reasoning, as astronomy, 
chemistry, botany, &c. 

* ln-duc'-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. inductive; -ly.] 
In an inductive manner ; by way of induction 
or inference ; inferentially. 

"Thia I shall make appear inductively."— South t 

F Vorkj, voL viiL, ser. 7. 

in-duc-tom'-e-ter, s. [Eng. induction) ; o 
connective, and Eng. meter (q.v.).] An in- 
strument or apparatus for ascertaining the 
force of electrical induction, or for comparing 
the specific inductive capacities of varions 
substances. 

in-duc'-to-phone, a. A device by which 
telephonic communication can be established 
between a moving train and fixed stations by 
alternating induction currents from the train 
with intermittent currents in stationary con- 
ductors. 

in-duc'-tor, s. (Lat,, from induclus, pa. par. 
of induco.] One who inducts; specifically, 
a person who inducts another into an office or 
benefice. 

m due- tor'-i-um (pi. in -due -tor'- 1- 
ums), s. [Lat. =a covering.] 

Elect. : The same ss Induction-Coil (q v.). 

In-ddc'-to scope, s. An instrument for 

detecting induction. 

in-duc -trie, in due’ -trie aJ, re. (Eng. 

induct(or); *tc, -icaZ.] 

Elect. : Acting by or in a state of induction ; 
of or relating to inductiou. 

in due', v.t. [Lat. induce to put on, to 
clothe with.] 

* I. To put on, as clothes or dress ; to 
clothe, to invest. 

" Indued with rolies of various hue she flies.' 

Drytlm • Viud ; Metamorphoses x. 


3. To endow mentally or Intellectually. 

“Not leas indued with wary uutitle grace.' 

Uoole : Orlando Euriuto, bk. xxxrl 

* in-due'- xn&nt, ?. rEng. indue; -ment.] The 
act of induing ; the state of being indued. 

in dulgc', v.t. & i. [Lat. indulges, a word, of 
doubtful origin.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To encourage by compliance or giving 
way ; to give free course to ; to give way to'; 
not to oppose or restrain ; to yield to. 

"Her lovers must toll, feel every liujuii tade. indulge 
every caprice, nml perhnjw at lK*t be Jilted into the 
bargain. — Goldsmith : The Dee, No. C, 

2. To yield to the desires, humours, or 
wishes of; to gratify in desires; to humour 
to excess. 

3. To harbour ; to entertain favourably. 

“ Very Ignorant persons might perimj* Indulge a hop« 
that Lewi* bail not beeu an accessory before the faci.'* 
—Macaulay ; Hitt, Eng., ch. xix. 

# 4. To grant as a favour, not as a right ; to 
yield or bestow In answer to requests or soli- 
citations. 

“Ancient privileges, favnura, customs, ami acts of 
grace indulged by former kings to their people.'— 
bishop Taylor: Holy Living, ch. ill., $ 2. 

B. Intrans. : To Indulge one’s self; to be 
Indulgent; to yield, to give way. (Formerly 
followed by to.) 

* in-dulge'-mcnt, *. (Eng. indulge ; -ment.J 
The act of indulging ; indulgence. 

“ The liberty of too frequent indulgmentt,"— Wood z 
Athena Ojcom., vol. 1L 

in-dul-gen^e, s. [Fr., from Lat. indulgentia , 
from ind'ulgens, pr. par. of indxdgeo — to in- 
dulge ; Sp. iiululgencia ; ltal. indulgema.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of indulging, gratifying, or yield- 
ing to the humours, wishes, desires, orcapriees 
of; forbearance from restraint or control. 

“To drawinvldiaue comparisons between the rapa- 
city of the landlord and the indulgence of the chief." 
—Macaulay : Mist. Eng m ch- xiiL 

2. An indulgent act ; that with which one is 
indulged or gratified ; a favour granted ; libe- 
rality. 

“Another clause granted similar indulgence to tbs 
members of the two universities."— Macaulay: Hitt. 
Eng., ch. xiv. 

3. Readiness to forgive a fault; tolerance, 
leniency. 

“ Let your indulgence set me free.' 

Shake tp. : Trail tu St Cretrida. EplL Xx. 

II. Technically: 

1. Raman Theol . ; A remission of the punish- 
ment which is still due to sin after sacra- 
mental absolution, the remission being valid 
in the court of conscience and before God, 
and being made hy an application of the 
treasure of the Church on the part of a law- 
ful superior. (Amort in Addis <£ Arnold.) 
Indulgence may be either (1) Plenary, remit- 
ting the whole, or (2) Partial, remitting a 
portion of the temporal punishment due to 
sin. The former are granted by the Pope to 
the whole church ; the latter by primates, 
metropolitans, and bishops within their re- 
spective jurisdiction. The Council of Trent 
(Sess. xx., cap. 9) ordains that indulgences 
must be given everywhere gratis. 

2. Ch. Hist. : Canonical penances in the 
early church were very severe, and, in times 
of persecution, it was the custom for martyrs 
awaiting death to give weaker brethren, who 
had lapsed or been guilty of other grievous 
sin, a letter (libellus poets) to the bishop, 
asking that he might be restored. From the 
seventh century to the Crusades indulgences 
were granted in the form of commutation ; 
almsgiving to the poor, to monasteries, or to 
churches, and pilgrimages, being substituted 
for so many years, months, or days of canoni- 
cal penance. It is a common idea that in the 
Middle Ages the power attributed to indul- 
gences was extended from canonical penance to 
purgatory ; bnt Roman theologians quote Cyp- 
rian (de Laps. xxxvi.)to show that in the third 
century the belief existed that indulgences 
satisfied not only the rigours of ecclesiastical 
penance, but the justice of God. Urban II. 
granted plenary indulgence in the Council of 
Clermont to those who should go at their ovi n 
expense on the then contemplated Crusade. 
In the ninth century Pascal I. and John VI IT. 
bestowed indulgences on the souls of those 
who had died fighting for the Church ; sod 
Sixtus V., iu his Constitution (Nov. 27, 1477), 
lays down that such indulgences are only 
granted “ by way of suffrage." At first 


• 2. To endow, to furnish. 
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such indulgences were issued sparingly, 
but, after a. time, they were granted in 
numbers and for comparatively unimportant 
objects. In 1300 they were sold over Europe 
in connection with the Jubilee. Early in the 
sixteenth century they were fanned, out., the 
farmers employing agents to retail them to the 
people at a profit. These subordinates putled 
their wares without much attention to theo- 
logical precision. One of these, John Tetzel, 
a Dominican friar, so filled Luther with indig- 
nation as to lead him, oil Oct. 31, 1017, to 
affix theses on that ami cognate subjects to 
the door of the cathedral church of Wurtem- 
bnrg, ami thus commence the Reformation. 

*' Indulgence* had been originally. In the primitive 
Church, simple relaxations of penance to tin mo who 
showed ex triune sorrow for Bin.* — /Hunt: //(formation 
of the Church of England, 37. 

II Declaration of Indulgence : 

1. [Declaration, H (2).] 

2. Two declarations issued hy James II. 
on April 4. 1687, and April 27, 16S8. Tlieir 
tenor was similar to that of the Declaration of 
Charles [1]. The Order in Council that the 
second Declination of James should be read 
in all churches and chapels called forth the 
petition which led to the prosecution of the 
Seven Bishops. On the night of their acquit- 
tal (June 30) an invitation to William was 
dispatched, and, on December 11, James fled 
from Whitehall and virtually abdicated. 

* in-dixl -gen-^y, * m-dul-gen^le, s. 

[Lat. vululgcntia, from indulgens = indul- 
gent.] Indulgence. 

“This kind dealing and indulgence of the nobles.” 
— P. Holland: Liviu*. p. 50. 

in dul'-gent, a. [Fr., from Lst. indtilgens, 
pr. par. of indulgeo — to indulge.] Ready or 
disposed to indulge or gratify the wishes, 
humours, nr caprices of another ; compliant ; 
complaisant ; forbearing restraint or control ; 
mild, not severe : as, an indulgent parent. 

"Indulgent listener was he to the tongue 
Of garrulous age.” Wordsworth ; Ejecur ., hk. L 

% An indulgent parent is seldom a prudent 
parent ; but a fond parent does not riso above 
a fool : all who have the care of young people 
should occasionally relax from the strictness 
of the disciplinarian, and show an indulgence 
where a suitable opportunity offers ; a fond 
mother takes away from the value of indul- 
gences hy an invariable compliance with the 
humors of her children. ( Crabb : Eng.Synon) 

* in-dul-gen -tial,o, [Eng. indulgent ; -ini.] 
Relating to the Indulgences of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

“Fitted with rare indulgential prlveleges J'—Br*. 
vint: Saul A /Samuel, c. 10. 

in dulg[-ent-ly, adv. [Eng. indulgent ; -ty.] 
In an indulgent manner; with indulgence; 
mildly ; without restraint or severity. 

“My cousin Drydeu accepted one from rue bo 
very indulgently."— bryden : Letter to Mr*. /Steward. 
Let, 44. 

in dul-ger, s. [Eng. indulg(c ) ; -«*.] One 
who indulges. 

“And If (os Saint Peter eaifch) the severest svatchera 
af their nature have task hard enough, what shall he 
hoped of the indulgers of It ? " — Mountague : bevoute 
Essayes, pt, L, tr. xiii., $ 5. 

* m-dul'-gi-ate, v.t. [As if from the sup. of 
a Low Lat. indnlgiare.) To indulge. (Sandy s : 
Travels , p. 293.) 

Xn'-du-lin, s. [Eng. ind(igo) t and (ani)line t 
with* transposition and change of letters (?).] 

CTim. : A term applied commercially to a 
aeries of aniline colours, obtained by treating 
the bases of magenta refuse with aniline and 
acetic acid. The magenta refuse is first tho- 
roughly freed from the salts of niauvaniline, 
rosaniliue, and clirysaniline by means of boil- 
ing water acidulated with hydrochloric acid. 
The nndissolved violauiline is then mixed 
with acetic acid and aniline, and heated to 
between 140° and 160°, until the mass dissolves 
and gives the desired shade in alcohol acidu- 
lated with acetic acid. There are two kinds 
of indnlin, the one soluble in nlcoliol, tlie 
other in water. Spirit-soluble iudulin dyes 
wool, silk, and cotton different shades of blue 
or gray. The water-soluble in dull ns dye 
fabrics light and dark shades of gray, even 
approaching hlcok ; but the blacks are not 
satisfactory either in colour or durability, 

in dult', * m-dixlt - 6 , *. [Ital. indulto =. 
a pardon, from Lat. indultus, pa. par. of in- 
dulgeo = to indulge.] 


1. Comm.: In Spain a duty or custom paid 
to the king for all goods imported. 

2. Ecclcs . .* In the Roman Catholic Church, 
a privilege granted hy the Pope to a corpora- 
tion nr individual authorizing something to he 
done which the common law of the Church 
does not sanction. The imlults of bishops, 

. issued by Papal authority, mitigating the 
rigour of tho Lenten fast, are cases in point. 

in du ment, In-du men'- turn, s . [Lat. 

indumentum = a ganuent, from indao — to 
put on.] 

1. Dot. : (Of the form indumentum) : A hairy 
covering. 

t 2. Law (Of the form indument) : An en- 
dowment. 

3. Omith . (Of the form indumentum) : The 
feathery covering of birds. 

m-du'-plx-cate, «. [Pref. in- (2), and dupli- 
cate, pa. par. of duplico = to double.] 

Bot. (Of t estivation ): Having the margins 
bent abruptly inwards, mid the externnl face 
of these edges applied to each other without 
any twisting, as the flowers of some species 
of Clematis, (Lindley.) 

in-du -pli-cat-ive, a. [Eng. indaplicat(e) ; 
- ive .] 

Bot. : The same as Induplicate (q.v.). 

* m-diir'-aji^e, $. [Endurance.) 

in-dur-as'- 5 §nt, a. [Lat, indurescens , genit. 
indurescentis, pr, par. of imluresco = to be- 
come hard, from induro — to make hard.] 

Bot. : Hardening by degrees, as the perma- 
nent petioles of a tragacanth busli. (Treas. 
of Bot.) 

*m' du-rate, v.t. & i. [Indurate, a.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. Lit . : To make hard, to harden. 

2. Fig. : To harden ; to make unfeeling or 
insensible to feeling ; to render obdurate or 
hardened. 

“And love's and friendship's finely pointed dart 
Fall blunted from each utdurated heart." 

Goldsmith. : Traveller. 

B. Intrans. : To become hard, to harden. 

** Plants and ligneous bodies may indurate under 
water."— Browne: Vulgar Errourt, bk. 1L, ch. v. 

* in -du-rate, a. [Lat. induratus , pa. par. of 
induro — to make hard : in- = in, and darus 
= hard.] Hardened, obdurate, indurated. 

"They repented not. for their hearts were indu- 
rate." — Tyndall : Worke *. p. 29. 

* in -du-ra'-tion, s. [Low Lat. induratio, 
from Lat. induratus , pa. par. of induro = to 
make hard, to indurate ; Fr. induration ; Sp. 
induracion ; Hal. indurazione.] 

L Literally : 

], The net or process of hardening. 

"The induration of the fluid substance* of an egg 
Into a chick."— Boyle / Work*, i. 438 

2. The state of becoming hard or of being 
hardened. 

" Induration hy asslmulation appeareth in the 
bodies of trees and living creatures. —Cucon ; .Vat. 
Hist.. 5 90. 

There may be induration of the brain, 
the heart, the liver, the pylorus, and the 
spinal cord. 

IL Fig. : Hardness of heart ; obduracy ; 
insensibility. 

"They be children of induration and of blasphemy.* 
—Barnes: Work*, p. 282. 

•in-dure’, v.t. [Endure.] 

In'-dixs, s. [Lat. = an Indian.] 

Astron. : The Indian ; a constellation of 
Brver, between Sagittarius and the South 
Pole. It figures also as one of Lacaille's 
Southern Constellations. No star in it ex- 
ceeds the third magnitude. 

in-du^'-l-a (pi. xn-dus'-l-89), s. [Mod. Lat., 

not classical.] 

Entom. : The same as Indusium, 2. 

in-dus’ i al, a. [Lat. indusi(um) ; Eng. adj. 
suit, -al . ] 

Cenl. : Having indusia ; consisting in large 
measure of iodusia (q.v.). 

indusial-limestone, s. 

Geol . : A limestone, of Eocene age, from 
Auvergne, containing numerous cases of fossil 
caddis-worms, some of them formed of shells 
cemented together. 


in-du’-si ato> a. [Lat. indnsiatus — having 
on an under garment.] 

Bot. (Of a stigma); Having an lndualuia 
(q.v.). 

in dus'-i-um, «. [Lat. = the under garment 
of a Roman woman.] 

1. Botany: 

(1) A cup consisting of hairs enclosing the 
stigma in the CSoodeneaceae (q.v.). (Lindley.) 

(2, A membranous skin, usually an exteu 
aiou of the.epidcrmis covering the sori inaome 
ferns. 

2. Entom. : A case of n Caddis worm, tho 
larva of Phryganca. The ease may be of 
gravel, small shells, &c., cemented together. 

in dus -tri al, a. |Eng. industry; -al ] Of 
or pertaining to industry ; characterized by 
Industry; pertaining to tlmse manufacturing 
or other occupations through which markets- 
ble commodities are produced; pertaining to 
the industries of a country or those produc- 
tive occupations in which large numbers of 
persons are employed. 

industrial accession, *. 

Scots Lav>: The addition made to the value 
of an object by human art or labour exercised 
thereon. 

industrial-exhibition, industrial- 
museum, s. An exhibition ur museum of 
the various industrial productions of one or 
more countries. 

industrial -school, s. A school for 
teaching one or more branches of iydustry ; a 
school for the reclaiming and education in 
some industry of poor neglected children, or 
of children who have beeu convicted of some 
crime. 

Tf Industrial schools, of varied charade r, 
have been and are being established in tho 
United States, some for the teaching of certain 
trades, others to teach tho use of tools and tho 
general working of material. Schools of this 
kind, under the name of Manual Training 
Schools, have recently been added to the public 
school system in most of the states. 

in dus'-tri-al-ism, s. [Eng. industrial; 
■ ism.] 

1. That state of society in which all the 
members co-operate for the common good ; 
opposed to militancy (q.v.). 

" Industrialism must uot be confounded with indua- 
trioUBDesa. Though the members of an industrial ly- 
or_-amzed society axe habitually industrious, aud are 
indeed, when the society is a developed one, obliged to 
be so; yet it must uot be assumed that the indus- 
trially-organized society is one in which, of necessity 
much work is done. Whore the society is small, and 
its haMtat so favourable that life may be comfortably 
maintained with hut little exertion, the social rela- 
tions which characterize the industrial type may 
co-exist with but very moderate productive activities. 
It is not the diligence of its members which consti. 
tntes the society an industrial one In the sense here 
intended, hut the form of co-operation under which 
their labours, small ami great m amount, are carried 
on." — U. Spencer : Prin, of Sociology, pt. v., ch. xviij. 

2. Employment in some industrial pursuit; 
industry. 

* In-dixs'-tri-al-ly, adv. [Eng. industrial ; 
-iy.] In an industrial manner; with reference 
to industry. 

in dus’-tri-ous, a. [Fr. industrieux, from 
Lat. industriosus, from indust ria — industry.] 

1. Given to or characterized by industry; 
diligent and assiduous in bnsiuess or study ; 
not slothful ; hardworking; constant, regular, 
and persevering in attention to business ; the 
opposite to slothful or idle. 

'* Industrial* poverty is a state hy no means un- 
favourable to virtue ." — Macaulay : Hut. Eng., cb. xiv 

2. Diligent or laborious to a particular end 
or in a particular pursuit ; the opposite to 
remiss or slack. 

" Being nimhier jointed than the rest 
And more tndtwfrioua" 

Spenter : J fuiopotmo*, 122. 

* 3. Designed ; done for the purpose. 

in-dus'~tri ous-ly, adv. [Eng. industrious; 

- ly •] 

1. In an industrious, diligent, or assidneua 
manner ; with habitual and coustant diligenc< 
and assiduity. 

" Being besides induttrioutfy inclined." 

bray ton : Legend qf'Thoma* Cromwell. 

2. Diligently, assiduously, zealously, eagerly. 

*' Especially when they are so iuduetrinutlv pro- 
claimed and aggravated."— Add* m : Spec' at or, So. 256. 

* 3. Of set purpose or design ; with design ; 
with care. (Cf. Lat. ex industrid .) 
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-«ian. ~tian = shan. -tion, -ston - shun ; -tion, -sion = zhun. -tlous, -clous, ~sious = shus. -ble, -die, &c. » d^L 


industriousnoss— inelegance 


Jwl* 

in diis tri-ous ness, s. [Eng. industrious ; 
-n^ss.J The act or quality of being indus- 
trious; industry. (//. Spencer: Frin. of So- 
ciology, pt. v., ch. xvlil.) 

in' dus try. * in -d us tree, s. [Fr. Indus- 
trie, from Lut. industria , from industrius = 
industrious, diligent ; Ital. &, Sp. industria.] 

1. Habitual diligence in any employment, 
bodily or mental ; constant and assiduous at- 
tention to business ; assiduity ; steady appli- 
cation to any business or pursuit ; the oppo- 
site to sloth or idleness. 

" The funds destined feir the maintenance of intimity 
are much greater in proportion to those which are 
likely to be employed in the maintenance of Idleness, 
than they were two or three centuries ago.”- .SmiJA : 
Wealth of Rations, hk. ii.. ch. liL 

2. The industrial arts generally, or any 
branch of them ; those productive employ- 
ments or occupations in which large numbers 
of persons are employed. 

* 1i Of industry ; Ou purjiose. ( Chapman : 
Bussy d'Ambois, iii.) [Lat. ex industrid.] 

tin -du'-vi-re, s. pi. [Lat. = clothes, gar- 
ments.] [J NDUV1USI.] 

Bot. : Tlie withered remains of leaves which, 
not being articulated with the stein, cannot 
fall off, but decay upon it. Called also Reli- 
quiae. 

In-du'-vi-al, a. [Lat. induvi(um) (q. v.) ; Eng. 
stiff* -aZ.] 

Bot. (Of a calyx ) : Having an induvium (q.v.). 

in du'-vi-ate, a. [Lat. induvi(ir); Eng. suff. 
-ate.] 

Bot. : Withering on its stem, forming indnviae 
(q.v.). 

in du vium, s. [Lat. = the bark which 
clothes a tree.] 

Bot. : The large membranous orange pouch 
around tbe fruit of Physalis. 

* in dwell', v.i. & t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
dwell (q.v.).] 

A. Intrans. : To dwell or abide in, or within. 

B. Trans. : To abide within ; to occupy. 

* in'-dwell-er, $. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
dweller (q.v.).] One who dwells or abides in 
a place ; an inhabitant, an occupant. 

"The heart of the indwellcrt shal he changed, and 
turned Into another meaning; for euell shall be put 
out, and disceate shall be quenched .” — Bible (1551): 
Eidras, ch. vi. 

* in'-dwell-ing, s. [Pref. in- (1). and Eng. 
dwelling (q.v.). An abiding in or within. 

** The personal indwelling of the Spirit In believers.’' 
—South : Sermont, vol. v., «er. 7. 

* in-earth', v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
earth (q.v.).] To put in or into the earth ; to 
inter. (Southey : Thalaba, bk. i.) 

•in-eaw f v.t. [Pref. in - (1), and Fr. eau = 
water.] To dip or plunge in or into tbe water. 
"Themselves for very fear they instantly ineatof 
Drayton : Poly-Qlbion, a. 20. 

* in-e'-bri-ant, a. & s. [Lat. inebrians, pr. 
par. of inebrio = to make drunk ; ebHus — 
drunk.] 

A. As adj. : Intoxicating, inehriating. 

B. As s^ibst. : Any thing which intoxicates 
or inebriates, as opium. 

* in-e'-bri ate, v.t. & i. [Lat. inebriatus, pa. 
par. of inebrio — to intoxicate : in - (intens.), 
aud ebrio = to make drunk ; ebrius = drunk ; 
Ital. inebbriare; Sp. inebriar.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. Lit. : To make drunk ; to intoxicate. 

"Strong and inebriating wine." — Pur chat : RL% 
Pilgrimage, ch. Lx., § 3. 

2. Fig. : To stupefy ; to make furious, 
frantic, or excited ; to excite, to exhilarate, to 
intoxicate. 

" 0 you 1 whom your Creator’s sight 
Inebriates with delight” 

Babington : Castara , pt. ilL 

B. Intrans. : To become or be intoxicated 
or stnpelied. 

** Fish that come from the Euxine Sea into the fresh 
water, do inebrutte ami turn up tbeir bellies.”— Bacon. 

ln-e -bri-ate, a. &, s. [Lat. inebriatus, pa. 
par. of inebrio.] 

* A. As adj. : Intoxicated, drunk, stupefied. 

" Led by his inebriate Satyrs.” 

Longfellow : Drinking Song, 

B. As subst. : A drunkard. 


In-e bri a tion, s. [lvErmtATE, v.J The act 
of Inebriating or intoxicating ; the state of 
being or becoming Intoxicated ; Intoxicatiun, 
drunkenness. 

"That cornelians and bloodstone* may be of virtue, 
experience will make u* grant ; but not that an ame- 
thyst prevents inebriation." — Browne ; Vulgar Er- 
rourt, bk. v., ch. xxill. 

in-e bri e ty, 5. [Lat. inebrio = to intoxi- 
cate.] Intoxication, drunkenness, habitual 
drinking. 

* in-e'-bri-ous, a. [Lat. in - (intens.), and 
ebrius — drunk.] 

1. Drunk, intoxicated ; stupefied with drink. 

2. Intoxicating. (T. Brown : Works, Iv. 131.) 

* ineehe. v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Mid. Eng. 
eche — eke.] To add, to insert. 

In ed -It ed, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. edited 
(q.v.).] Not edited ; not published ; as, an 
inedited manuscript. 

* in- ef fa-bil'-l-ty, s. [Fr. ineffabilite, from 
ineffable] The quality or state of being ineffa- 
ble ; inelfableness. 

in-ef -fa-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. ineffdbilis, 
from in- = not, and effabilis = that can be 
spoken out ; effor = to speak out : ef- (for er) 
= out, and for = to speak ; Ital. ineffabile ; Sp. 
inefable.] Incapable of being expressed in 
words ; unspeakable, nnutterable, inexpressi- 
ble, indescrihable. 

"To whom the Son, with calm aspect and clear. 
Lightning divine, Inefable, serene. 

Made answer." Mdtan : P. L., ▼ 734 

in-ef' fa ble-ness, s. [Eng. ineffable; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being ineffable ; ineffa- 
bility. 

t in-ef'-fa-bles (bles as bel£), s. pi. [In- 
effable.*] Trousers. ( Slang .) 

in ef fa bly, oeZv. [Eng . ineffab(le) ; -ly.) In 
an ineffable, nnspeakablc, or unutterable man- 
ner, or degree ; in a manner or degree not to 
be expressed in words ; unspeakahly, unutter- 
ably. 

" He all his father full expressed. 
Ineffably into his face received. 

Milton : P. L., vi. 721. 

* m-ef-fa9© -a-ble, a. [O. Fr. ineffagable.] 
Not effaceable ; that cannot be effaced or ob- 
literated. 

ln-ef-fa^e -a-bly, adv. [Eng. ineffaceable); 
-ly.] In an ineffaceable manner ; so as not to 
be effaced. 

* in-ef-fect-i-ble, * in-ef- feet -a ble, «. 

[Pref. in- (1), and Eng. eff edible (q.v.).] Im- 
practicable. 

"By means altogether In themselves ineffectabtef— 
Bp. Ball : Ca. tee of Con trie nee, Dec. a case 3. 

ln-ef-fect -ive, a. [Pref. in- (2), and £ug. 
effective (q.v.).] 

1. Not effective ; incapable of producing 
any effect, or the effect desired ; ineffectual, 
inefficient, useless. 

"Let him calculate . . . how faint and partial snd 
ineffective his best virtues. Burd : Work s. vol. lii., 
ser. 85. 

2. Weak, impotent ; wanting energy. 

"Virtue hates weak and ineffective minds.” — Bp. 
Taylor : Sermons. voL i., ser. la 

in ef-feet -ive-ly, adv. [Eng. ineffective; 
-ly.] In an ineffective manner; without effect 
or result ; inefficiently. 

"Still it contended, bnt ineffectively for the most 
part.” — Bp. Taylor : Of Repentance, ch, viu.. § 5. 

m-ef-f eet'-Ive-ness, s. [Eng. ineffective ; 
-ness.] Tbe quality or state of being ineffect- 
ive; inefficiency. 

in-ef feet '-u-al, a. [Pref. in- (2). and Eng. 
effectual (q.v.).] Noteffectual; not producing 
any result ; incapable of producing the desired 
or proper effect; inefficient, useless, weak, 
powerless, vain. 

" Pulpits fail, and soundings boards reflect. 

Most part an empty ineffectual sound.” 

Cowper : Task, Hi. 22. 

* in-ef- feet u-al'-i-ty, s. [Eng. ineffectual ; 
-iZi/.] Something ineflectual ; a thing hating 
no power or producing no effect. (Carlyle : 
M iscellanies, iv. 144.) 

in-e f- feet'-U - al-ly, adv. [Eng . ^ineffectual ; 

-ly.] In an ineffectual manner ; without effect ; 
in vain ; to no purpose. 

"He touched the women with two of the crosses in- 
effectually." — J or tin: Remarks on Eccles. Bistory. 


in of-fect-u-al-ness, r. [Eng. ineffectual; 
•ness.] The quality or state of being ineffec- 
tual ; Inefficiency, inetflcacy. 

"The ineffectual nest of the mountebank 1 * medicines 
was soon discovered," — Burnet . Hist. Reformation 
(au. 1Mb). 

* in-ef fer-ves -9en9e, s. [Pref. in- (2), 

and Eng. effervescence, ft.v.).] Want or ab- 
scence of effervescence ; the state of not effer- 
vescing. 

* in-ef-fer-ves 9ent, a. [Pref. in- (2). and 
Eng. effervescent (q.V.).J Not effervescent or 
effervescing; uot susceptible or capable of 
effervescence. 

* in-ef- fer-ves-91 bil i t^r, s. [Eng. in- 

effervescible ; - ity .] The quality or state of 

being ineffervescible. 

" in-ef fer-ves'-9i ble f a. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. effervescible (q.v.).] Not capable or 
susceptible of effervescence. 

* in- cf-f l-ea'-eloua, a. [Pref. tV (2), and 
Eng. efficacious (q.v. ) ■, Fr. <fc Ital. inefficace ; Lat. 
efflcaxj] Not efficacious ; producing no result 
or effect; not capable of producing the desired 
or proper result or effect; ineflectual, weak, 
powerless. 

" 80 destitute of eloquence that It Is flat, and prove* 
commonly inefficacious upon intelligent readers.”— 
Boyle . Works, 11. 295. 

* in-ef- fi ca clous ly, adv. [Eng. ineffica- 
cious; -ly. ] In an efficacious manner; with- 
out effect or result ; ineffectually. 

* in-ef-fi-ea'-clous-ness, ». [Eng. ineffica- 
cious; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
inefficacious ; inefficacy. 

"To this we may prohably impute that strange 
ineffleaciousnest we see of the word.”— Lively Oracles, 
&c.. p. 1 94. 

in-ef'-fi-ca-9y, *. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
efficacy (q.v.).] Want of efficacy or power 
to produce the desired or proper effect or 
result ; inefficiency, ineffectualness. 

"All experience of their inefflcacy does not In the 
least discourage them."— Burke : On the French Revo- 
lution. 

in-ef-fi'-clen-9y ( ei 23 sh )> s * [Pref. in- 

(2), and Eng. efficiency (q.v.) ] 

1. The quality or state of being inefficient ; 
want of efficiency or power to produce th9 
desired effect ; inefficacy. 

2. Incapability, incapacity, uselessness. 

"The inefficiency of the foot snd of the dragoons. 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xlv. 

m-ef-f f-eient (el as sh), a. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. efficient (q.v.).] 

1. Not efficient ; wanting the power to pro- 
duce the desired or proper effect ; inefficacious, 
powerless. 

2. Incapable ; wanting in ability or capacity ; 
incompetent. 

“ But both as Admiral snd as First Lord of the 
Admiralty he was utterly inefficient." — Macaulay : 
But. Eng., ch. xiv. 

3. Incapable of or indisposed to effective 
action ; as, an inefficient force. 

m-ef-f I -cient-ly (ci as sh), adv. [Eng. 

inefficient ; ’-ly.] 

1. In an inefficient manner; ineffectually; 
without effect or result. 

2. In an incapable or incompetent manner ; 
not efficiently or ably. 

* in -e-Iab -or-ate, a. [Pref. in- (2). and 
Eng. elaborate (q.v.).] Not elaborate ; n< t 
■wrought or worked out with care ; wanting in 
finish ; sketchy. 

* m-e-laa'-tie, a. [Pref in- (2), and Eng. 
elastic (q.v.).] Not elastic ; wanting in elas- 
ticity. 

* in-e-las-ti9'-i-ty, $. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. elasticity (q.v.).] The quality or state 
of being inelastic ; want of elasticity or elastic 
power. 

in - el - e - gan9e, * in - el - e - gan - 9y, s. 

[Pref. in- (2), and Eng. elegance, elegancy 
(q.v.).] 

1. The quality or state of being inelegant ; 
want of elegance, beauty, polish, refinement, 
or the like ; want or absence of anything 
required by a correct taste. 

" Or In the graceful and the gran 1 
Confessed inelegance of hand." 

Catethom : Birth <t Education of Genius. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, eamel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, eub, cure, unite, eur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = e ; ey = a. qn = kw. 


inelegant— inortion 


2. That which is inelegant, or displeasing to 
good taste : as, There are many inelegancies in 
his language. 


In-el'-e gant, a. [Lat. i ticlegans, from in- — 
not, and cleyans = elegant (q.v, ) ; Fr. inelegant ; 
Ital. & Sp. indegante.] 

1. Not elegant ; wanting in elegance, beauty, 
polish, relinement, Sic . ; characterized by sonic 
feature which displeases or offends good taste. 

“Tastes, not well joined, inelegant." 

Mdton: P. L., v. 835. 

2. Coarse ; unpolished. 

11 It renders style often obscure, always embarrassed 
*nd inelegant. 1 '— Blair, vol. j,, leet. 11. 

• 3. Unpleasant ; disagreeable. 

" Pleasing to sight 

But to the tongue inelegant and flat." 

Philips ; Cider , .. 

In-el'-e-gant-ly, adv. [Eng .inelegant; - ly ,] 
Id an inelegant manner; coarsely; roughly; 
•without polish, refinement, or elegance. 

■' He may not inelegantly be said to have tasted of 
death ."— South : (Sermons, vol. Hi., ser. 10. 

in-el lg-i-bil -l-ty, s. [rref. in- (2), and Eng. 
eligibility (q.v.); Fr. ineligibilite.) The qua- 
lity or state of being ineligible ; incapacity of 
being elected to aa office ; the state of not 
being worthy of choice. 


in-el'-ig-i ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
eligible ( q.v.); Fr. ineligible; ltal. ineligibile.] 

1. Not eligible ; not capable of being elected 
to an office. 

“ The votes given to a man ineligible being given in 
vain. — Johnson: Falte Alarm. 

2. Not worthy or fit to be chosen or pre- 
ferred ; not expedient or desirable. 

in-el'-ig l-bly, adv. [Eng. ineligible); -ly.] 
In an ineligible manner. 

• in-©l'-o~quen5e, s. [Pref. in - (2), and Eng. 
eloquence.] The state or quality of being 
ineloquent ; waot of eloquence ; taciturnity. 
{Carlyle; Past £ Present, bk. ii., ch. xi.) 


• fci-el -o-quent, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
eloquent (q.v.); Fr. ineloquent; Ital. inelo- 
qvente.] Not eloquent ; wanting in eloquence ; 
not fluent in language; not persuasive. 

** Nor are thy lips ungraceful, sire of men. 

Nor tongue ineloquent ." Milton : P. L., vlil 218. 

“fai-el-o-quent-l#, adv. [Eng. ineloquent; 
-ly.] loan ineloquent manner; without elo- 
quence or fluency of language 

in © In o' -ta -Me, a. [Lat. ineluctabilis , 
from in- = not, and cludabilis — that may be 
escaped from ; eluctor = to struggle out ; e- = 
ex- = out, and luctor = to struggle ; Fr. in- 
ilvetable ; ltal. ineluttabile.) That cannot be 
escaped from, evaded, or avoided ; inevitable. 
*‘As if the damnation of all sitmers now were ineluc- 
table and eternal. — Pearton : On the Creed, art. 5 . 

* in e-lud'-l-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
eludible (q.v.).] That caonot be eluded or 
evaded. 

•' Most pressing reasons and includible demonstra- 
tfona — Olanvill ; Prc-exUtence of Souls, p. 18. 

tn-em bry-6-nate, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eog. embryonate (q.v.).] 

Bot. : Not having a proper embryo. 


* m-e-n&r-ra-ble, a. [Lat. inenarrabilis , 
from in- - not, and enarrabilis = that may be 
narrated or told : e - = ex- — out, and narra- 
bilis = that can be told ; narro = to narrate, 
to tell ; Fr. inenarrable ; Sp. inenarrable ; ltal. 
inenarrabile.] That cannot or may not be told 
or narrated ; unspeakable ; indescribable. 

“He Is to be loved beate, for his inenarrable good- 
ness. —Fisher: Seuen Psalmes, Ps. 143, pt. iii. 


In-en-ehy'-ma, s. [Gr. ly (is), genit. uos 
(i«os) = strength, pi. tee's (rites) = fibrous 
muscles, and ey\vpa (engchuma) = an infusion.) 

Bot, : Fibroeellular tissue, cells having the 
appearance of spiral vessels. 


• ln-ept', a. [Fr. inepte, from Lat. ineptus = 
improper, foolish : in- = not, and aptus — fit 
proper; ltal. inetto ; Sp. inepto. ] 

1. Not apt, fit, or suitable ; unfit for any 
purpose ; unsuitable , improper ; useless. 

M Tbe Aristotelian philosophy Is inept for new dis- 
coveries. — Olanvill : Canity of Dogmatizing, ch. lix. 


2. Triflini 
sensical. 


foolish ; silly ; absurd ; non- 


* fcn-ept'-i-tude, s. [Lat. ineptitudes, frorr 
vreptus = inept (q.v.) ; Sp. ineptitnd ; ltal 

inettitudine.) 


1. Unfitness ; unsuitableiiesa ; inaptitude ; 
ineptness. 

” The ineptitude of tho component corpuscles for 
avolation."— ZJoyir ; Work*, lv. 3i>7. 

2. Foolishness ; silliness ; absurdity ; non- 
sense. 

In cpt' 1#, tulv. [ Eng. inept; -ly.] Unfitly; 
unsuitably ; foolishly , absurdly, 
x Beripi'tctlcks] ineptly fanslcd [tho crys- 

talline humour of tho eye|tohethe Immediate organ 
of vision.' —Hag : On the Creation, pt, 1L 

* in ept ness, s. [Eng. inept; -nm,] The 
quality or state of being inept ; unfitness ; un- 
suitableness ; foolishness ; folly ; absurdity ; 
ineptitude. 

“ Miserable inept nett of Infancy.”— More: Pre-cxist- 
ence of Souls. (Pref.) 

* in e -qua blc, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
equable (q.v.).J Not equable ; unequable. 

* in e quad, a. [Lat. inurqualis, from in - = 
not, and aequalis = equal (q.v.) ; Fr. illegal ; 
ltal. ineguale ; Sp. riu<?u«I.) Unequal; un- 
even ; odd. 

“ Knowe the Dombro of tho degree* in tba houres Oi- 
equals."— Chaucer : 0/ the Astrolabie. 

in e qual i-ty, in e qua! i te, s. [Fr. 

inequality, inegalite , from Lat. iiuequalitas, 
from incequalis = unequal.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The quality or state of being unequal ; a 
difference or want of equality in any respect ; 
want of uniformity ; diversity ; disparity. 

“Sympathy Is rarely strong where there Is a great 
I inequality of erudition."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., cb. X. 

2. The quality or state of being uneven or 
not level ; unevenness, want of levelness. 

3. An uneven place or spot ; a depression 
or elevation of the ground. 

4. Insufficiency or unfitness for any office or 
purpose ; inadequacy, incompetency. 

5. Difference or disparity of rank or station. 

“If so small inequality between man and man 
make in them modesty a commendable virtue, who 
respecting superiors as superiors, can neither speak 
nor stand before them without fear." — Hooker. 

6. Unlikeness, dissimilarity. 

“In some places, by the nature of the earth, and hy 
the situation of woods and hills, the air Is more 1111 - 
equal than lu others ; and inequality of air is ever an 
enemy to health.”— Bacon. 

II. Technically: 

1. Alg. : The expression of two unequal 
quantities, connected by the sign of inequality. 
Thus, 2 <3, 4>1, are inequalities, and are 
read, 2 less than 3, 4 greater than 1. Every 
inequality consists of two parts : that on the 
left of the sign of equality, is ealled the first 
member; that on the right is called the 
second member. Two inequalities are said to 
exist in a direct sense, when the first members 
are both greater, or both less, than the second 
members. They exist in a contrary sense when 
the first member is greater than the second in 
ooe inequality, and the second greater than 
the first in the other. 

2. Astran. {PL): All the alterations or cal- 
culations rendered necessary by the unequal 
motion of a planet. 

II Inequality of long period : 

Aslrou. : A term applied to two planets, 
whose periodic times are different, so that 
their conjunctions take place successively at 
different points in their respective orbits, the 
return to their first position not being made 
for a long period of time. (Pro/. Airy’s Popular 
Astron. (0th ed.), pp. 233, 273.) 

* m-e-qua' tion, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
equation (q.v.).] 

Alg. : The same as Inequalitv (q.v.). 

* m-e-qui dis tant, a. [Pref. in- (2), aad 
Eng. equidistunt (q.v.).] Not equidistant. 

in-e qul-lat -er al, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eug. equilateral (q.v.).] 

1. Zoology ; 

(1) Of Molluscs: Having the two sides un- 
equal, as an ordinary bivalve shell. 

(2) OfthcForaminifera ; Having the convolu- 
tions of the shell obliquely wound round an 
axis instead of lying in the same plane. 

2. Bot. : Unequal-sided; unequal. 

* m-equit-a-ble (equit as ek'-kwit), a. 

[Pref. in- (2), and Eng. equitable (q.v.).] Not 
equitable, not just, not fair 

“The proportions seemed uot inequitable."— Burke : 

On the Frtnch Revolution. 


In equl ty (equi as ek kvvi), s. [Pref. in- 
(2), and Eng. equity.) A want ol equity ; In- 
justice. 

“Wo And on the one side uitliiti-urmco of. and oa 
tho Other opposition to, noma form of inequity.*— 
H. Spencer. 

In e -qul valve, a. [I>n-f. in- (2), and Eng. 
equivalnc (q.v,).] 

Zool. : Of the Molluscs : Having the two 
valves of the shell unequal. 

In e-qul-val vu lar, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 

Eng. equivalvular (q.v.).] 

Zool : Not equivalvular ; not having the 
small valves equal. 


* in e-rSd fe-a blc, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. eradicabU }q. v ). j That cannot be eradi- 
cated ; incapable of being eradicated. 


* m-er-get-Ie, ’iner-get ic al, a. 

[Pref. in- (2), and Eng. energetic, energetical 
(q.v.).] Not energetic ; wanting in energy ; 
having no energy. 

“ Those eminent stnra nud planets, that are in the 
heaveus, are not to bo considered by us as sluggish fn- 
crgetical bodies ."— Boyle : IVorJbt, v. C40. 

* ln-er-get -ie-al-Iy, adv. [Eng. inergetical; 
-ly.] In an inenergetic manner; without 
energy. 

t in-erai', t In erm ous, a. [Lat. inermis 
= unarmed.] 

Bot. : Unarmed, destitute of epioes or 
prickles. 


m er-ra- on 


— . , s. [ring, merraoie ; -ity.j 

The quality or state of being inerrable ; free- 
dom or exemption from error; infallibility. 

“The inerrabUity of a General Council, truly ao 
called, and qualified ."— Hammond : Works, 1. 657. 


m-er‘ ra ble, a. [rref. in- (2), and Eng. 
errable (q.v.).] Exempt from error; incapable 
of erring ; inlallible. 


of tbeir function inerrable." 
by Divine Eight. 


-lip. nail: Epucopacg 


* m-er'-ra-ble ness, s. [Eng. inerrable ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of beiug inerrable : 
infallibility. 

“ Infallibility and inerrablencss is assumed and in- 
closed by the Romish churcb."— Hammond: Works. L 
479. 

* In er'-ra-bly, adi\ [Eng. inerrable) ; -ly.) 
Without error; with exemption from error: 
infallibly. 


* In-er' -ran-9#, s. [Pref. fn- (2), and Lat. 
ei'rantia — a wandering ; errans, pr. par. of 
erro - to wander, to err.) Freedom from 
error. 

* In-er-r&t'-ie, «. [Pref. in- (2), and 'Eng. 
erratic (q.v.).] Not erratic ; not wanderiag ; 
fixed. 

* In-er'-ririg, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
erring (q.v.).J Not erring, free frooi error. 

* In-er -ririg-Iy, adv. [Eng. inerring ; -ly.) 
In an erring manner ; without error, mistake, 
or deviation. 

“That matter should frame itself so inerringly ac- 
cording to the Idea of its kind."— Olanvill : Scepsis 
Scientifica, ch. v. 

insert , a. [Lat. iners (genit. inertis), from tn- 
= not, and ars (genit. art is) = art ; Fr., Ital., 
&, Sp. inerte.] 

1. Destitute of the power of motion, or of 
active resistance to motive power applied ; 
motionless. 

“ But that It Is inert and stupid of It self— then it 
must be moved from some other. '— J/ore.' Antidote 
against Atheism, bk. ii.. ch. 1. 

2. Inactive, dull, slothful, sluggish, indis- 
posed to move or act. (Conner : Task, i. 623.) 

m-er'-ti-a (ti as shl), s. [Lat. = want of 
art, unskilfulness ; iners, genit. inertis ** with- 
out art or skill, lazy.) 

Physics: The incapability of matter to change 
its state, whether that be one of motion or 
rest. If in motion, it will continue so for ever 
unless some counteractive force, like that of 
gravity, act upon it. If at rest, it will ever re- 
main so unless a counteractive impulse sot 
it in motion. The resistance which, especially 
at first, it gives to such a force operating to 
move it is called vis inertia • = the power of 
inertia. 


* In-er'-tlon, s. [Eng. inert ; -ion.) Want 
of activity or exertion, inertness, inertia. (Mad. 
D’Arblay : Camilla, bk. i., ch. v.) 


boil, b6#; poilt, j6ul; eat, §ell f chorus, 9 hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a^; expeet, Xenophon, exist, ph = £ 
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* In ert'-i-tude, s. [Low Lat. ine.rlitudo , f 
from infra (geuit. inrrtis) - inert (q.v.).] The 
same as Inertness (q.v.), 

in-ert-ly, adv. [Eng. inert ; -ly.] In an inert I 
iikidiht; sluggishly; *lully ; without motion 
or exertion. 

"SuBpond a while your force inertly strong.* 

/'of* : Bunciaa, iv. 7. 

in ert'-ness, * in-crt-nessc, s. [Eng. 

inert; -ness . J 

1. 'Hie quality or state of being Inert or 
destitute of the power of self-motion ; inertia. 

2. Sluggishness, dulness, want of activity 
or exertion, habitual indisposition to exertion 
or uolii ■«. 

"The incapacity and inert nets of Oastanaga."— Mac- 
aulay: Hitt. Eng., cli. xix. 

* m-cr'-U-dlte, a. [Lat. ine.ruditu*, from 
in- - not, and emditus = erudite (q.v.).] Not 
erudite, not learned, unlearned. 

*In-es eap -a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
esatpable. J Inevitable ; not to be avoided. 
“Within the clutch of inescapable anguish.' — Q. 
Eliot: Muldtemarch, cli. Ixxr. 

* In-es'-eate, v.t. [Lat. inescatus , pa. par. of 
inescu : in- - in, mid esco — to eat ; csca = 
food.) To allure, to lay a bait for, to entiee. 

“To inesente and beguile young women.**— Burton : 
Anat. of Melancholy, p. 490. 

* in es-ea‘-tion, s. [Inescate.] The act of 
alluring or tempting, an 
allurement, a bait. 

“ The deceitful allure, 
merits mid inescations of 
flesh and blood." — Ihi lly- 
teell : Excellence of Moral 
Virtue, p. 107. 

in-es-eut9la'-edn f s. 

[Pref. in * (1), and Eng. 
escutcheon (q.v.).] 

Her . ; A small escutrh- 
eon borne withina shield. 

in es'-se, pkr. [Lat.] Actually existing ; in 
actual being. 

* in es sen -tial (tl as sh), a, [Pref. in- 

(2), ami Eng. essential (q.v.).] 

L Not essential ; unessential. 

2. Having no essence, existence, or being. 

" When life and thought 
Sprang forth, they burst the womb of inessential 
Naught." Shelley : Revolt of Itlam. L 2.*. 

In-es -tim-a-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. inesfi- 
mabilis , from in- = not, and estimabilis •= that 
can be estimated ; erstimo — to estimate (q.v.); 
Sp. inestimable ; Ital. inesfimo&ile.] Impos- 
sible to be estimated, valued, or computed ; 
above or beyond all price : too valuable or 
excellent to be valued or rated. 

“ A man who had rendered inestimable services to 
the cause of liberty.' — Macaulay : IIisU Eng., ch. xiv. 

in cs'-tim-a-bly, adv. (Eng. inestimable) ; 
-ly.] In an inestimable manner or degree ; in 
a manner or to a degree not to be estimated, 
valued, or computed. 

“Yet inestimably outvaluing the toils and dis- 
unities requisite to obtain it"— Boyle : Works, it 388. 

* in-e va§'-l ble, a, [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
evasible (q.v.).] Not evasible ; that cannot be 
evaded or avoided. 

* m-ev'-i-den9e, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
evidence (q.v.) ; Fr. inevidence.] Want of evi- 
dence ; obscurity. 

•' By their incridence, nhsunlity, or incongruity.*— 
Hale ’ Orig. of Mankind, p. 290. 

* m-cv'- l-dent, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
evident (q.v’); Fr. inevident.] Not evident ; 
not plain ; obscure ; not obvious. 

“ Without multiplication of inevident and unexpli. 
cable suppositions. —Hale: Ong. of Mankind, p. 200. 

* in-ev lt-a-bfl. -l-ty, s. [Fr. inevitabilite ; 
Sp. inevitabilidad ; ltal. inevitabilita.] The 
quality or state of being inevitable ; impos- 
sibility to be avoided ; eertainty to happen. 

•'Universal immunity from all inevitability and de- 
termination to one.*— Dramhall : Against Hobbes. 

In -ev'-it-a-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. inevi- 
tabilis , from in- = not, and evitabilis = tliat 
can be avoided: e- — ex- = out, ami vito — to 
avoid; Sp. inevitable ; ltal . inevitabile.] 

1. Tliat cannot or may not be avoided ; im- 
possible to be avoided ; admitting of no 
escape or evasion ; unavoidable. 

“A speedy restoration wu inevitable.” — Macaulay: 
Hist. Eng., ch. xill. 


* 2. Not to be withstood or resisted *, in- 
evitable : as, inevitable charms. (JJnjdcn.) 

in-ev' it-a ble ness, s. [Eng. inevitable ; 
-ness . ] The quality or state of being inevitable ; 
Inevitability. 

in er’-It-a-bly, adv. [Eng. inevitable); -ly.] 
In an inevitable manner ; without possibility 
of escape or evasion ; unavoidably. 

" Inevitably thou shall die." 

Milton : /*. A, vlil. m 

In-ex-aet', a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
exact, a. (q.v.).l Not exact; not precisely 
accurate, eorreet, or true. 

in-esi-aet’-ness, 8. (Eng. inexact; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being inexact; in- 
correctness ; inaccuracy ; want of precise- 
ness. 

* In ex^el len9C, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
excellence .] Dishonour. 

“ Let uo baseness in thy haughty breast 
Sustain n shame of such inexrellewe ." 

Marlowe: 2 Tamburlaine, V. S. 

* i&-ex-9it-a-bir-i-tjr, s. [Pref. fn- (2), 
and Eng. excitability (q.v.).] The quality or 
state of being inexci table ; freedom from ex- 
citability ; insusceptibility of exeitement. 

In-ex^It'-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
excitable (q.v.).] That cannot be excited, 
roused, or raised ; insusceptible of excite- 
ment ; dull, lifeless. (In the example the 
accent is on the second syllable for the sake of 
metre.) 

*' What pleasuro, late cmplold, lets humour steepe 

Thy lldda. In this inixcitable aleepe?" 

Chapman Homer ; Hymn to Venus. 

in-ex-eu^' a ble, a. [O. Fr., from Lat. in - 
excusabilis, from in- = not, and cxcusabilix = ex- 
cusable (q.v.); -Sp. incscusablc , and ltal. incs- 
cusabik.] Not excusable ; not to be excused ; 
admitting of no exeusc; incapable of being ex- 
cused or justified ; indefensible. 

“Of all hardnesses of heart, there is none so incx. 
cusabla as that of parents towards their children. — 
Addison : Spectator, No. 16K 

In-ex-cu^'-a-ble-ness, s. (Eng. inexcusable ; 
-ttess.] The quality or state of being inexcu- 
sable or unjustifiable ; enormity beyond excuse, 
justification, or palliation. 

“The horrible guilt and the utter inexcusablenets of 
those men."— Sharp: Sermons, voL L, eer. 6. 

in-ex eus -a bly, (Eng. inexcusable) ; 
-ly.] In an Inexcusable manner or degree ; to 
a degree of guilt or folly beyond excuse or pal- 
liation. 

“They accounted Christians inexcusably obstinate 
and perverse." — Jortin : Christian Religion, Dis. i. 

* lhex'-e-cra-blc, a. [Pref. in- (iotens.), 
and Eng. execrable (q.v.).] Most execrable. 

" Be tbon damned, inexccrable dog.'* 

Shakes p, : Merchant of Venice, It. L 

^ The later editions read inexorable. 

* in €X-e-cut‘-a-blo, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. executable (q.v.).] Not executable; not 
capable or admitting of being executed. (Car- 
lyle: French Revolt pt. ii., bk. v., eh. v.) 

* ln-ex-e-eu'-tion, s. [Pref. in- (2), aod 
Eng. execution (q.v.).] Want, failure, or neg- 
lect of execution ; non -performance ; failure 
or negleet to carry out. 

* ln-ex-er'-tion, S. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
exertion (q.v.).] Want of exertion or effort; 
defect of aetiou. 

In ex-bal'-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
ex halable (q*v.),] That cannot be exhaled, 
breathed out, emitted, or evaporated ; not 
evaporable. 

“ Before the heat can hriog the inexhalable parts into 
consistence."— Browne : Vulgar Errours, ble. ri, ch. 
xxvtii. 

m ex-haust'-ed, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
exhausted (q.v.).] Not exhausted, emptied, 
or spent ; inexhaustible. 

•* Joy rolls on joy. an inexhausted stream ? " 

Smollett : Regicide, t S. 

* in- ex-baust'-ed-ly, adv. [Eng. inex - 
hansted; -ly.] Without exhaustion. 

ln-ex-haust l-bll I ty, s. [Pref. in- (2), 
and* Eng. fxhuu&tibility (q.v.).J The quality 
or state of being inexhaustible. 

m-ex-haust'-i-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. exfuiustible (q.v.).] Not exhaustible ; 
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that cannot be exhausted, emptied, apent, or 
used up ; unfailing, unceasing, 

" An inexhaustible subject of Just ridicule to Mo- 
liiro.’*— Macaulay ; I}Ut. Eng., ch. iiL 


Inexhaustible bottle, s. A trick bottle 
employed by conjurors In their performances, 
and by means of which they pn^fess U) be able 
to supply any beverage called for by the 
audience. The inexhaustible bottle is opaque, 
usually of iron or gutta-percha, and containe 
several small phials communicating with the 
exterior atmosphere by pipes which can be 
readily stopped by the lingers. Email pipes 
also pass from the phials to the neck of the 
bottle. A different kind of liquor is j>ut Into 
each phial, and any particular kind can be 
poured out at will by removing the finger 
from the orifice of the piis*, admitting air to 
the phial in whieh the liquor is c ontained. 

m-ex-haust -1-blc-ness, «. [Eng. inex- 
haustible; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
inexhaustible ; inexhaustibility. 

in-cx-haust’-I-bly, adv. (Eng. inezhavsti- 
6(?c); -ly.] In au Inexhaustible manner or 
degree. 

‘'Inexhaustibly fertile In distinction* and objec- 
tloD*.' — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. IL 

In-€^-hauat'-ive, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. exhaustive (q.v.).] Not to be exhausted 
or spent ; inexhaustible, unfailing. 

“That inexhaust ice flow continual round." 

Thomson: S//ri ng, 474. 

* in-e^c haust'-lesa, a. [Pref. in- (2), aod 

Eng. exhaust; -less. ] That cannot be ex- 
hausted ; iuexhaustible. 


* ln-ex-TSt', v.i. [Pref. fn- (2), aod Eng. exist 
(q.v.).] To exist in or within. 

“StibsUsncea inezisUng within th« divine mind." — 
Search : Light of Mature, voL liL. pt. t , ch. IL 

* ln-ex-ist -9119© (1), * in-e^:-Ist -en-9^, 

s. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. existence (q.v.).] 

1. Existence in or within ; indwelling. 

“A certain inexistence or inhabitation ao called.**— 
Bp. Bull, vol. IL. dia. 6. 

2. That which exists In or within. 

“Not distinct substances, but inexistenefes In him.* 
— . Search : Light of Mature, voL bL, pt L. ch. xv. 

* In-ex-ist'-cn90 (2), $. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. Existence (q.v.).] Want of being or ex- 
istence ; a state of non-existence 

*’ He calls up the heroes of former ages from ft it»t« 
of inexistence.'— Broome : On the Qdyuey, 

* In-ex-ist'-ent (1), a. [Pref. in- (1), and 
Eng. 'existent (q.v.).j Existent in or within. 

"An Ingredient actually inexistent In the vegetable 
aud animal bodies ."— Boyle : Works. L 378. 

* in-ejp-ist -ent (2), a. [Pref. fn- (2), and 
Eng. existent (q.v.).] Not existing; not having 
existence. 

"To compound and piece together creatures of al- 
lowable forms into mixtures inexistent.”— Browne : 
Vulgar Errours, bk. v., ch. xx. 

In cx or a-bil-l-ty, ?. [Fr. Inexorability ; 
Sp. inexorabilidad ; ital. in&sorobilifa.) Tha 
quality or state of being inexorable ; inexora- 
bleness. 


m-ex'-dr a-ble, a. (Fr., from Lat. inejom- 
bilis, from* in- = uot, and exorabilis = to bo 
moved by entreaty. (Exorable.) Not exor- 
able ; incapable of being persuaded or moved 
by entreaty or prayer ; unyielding, implac- 
able, unbending, inflexible, relentless ; too 
firm or determined in purpose to yield to 
supplication or solicitation. 

“He called on Frost's inexorable tootK* 

Wordsworth : Expedition of the Erench, 

in-ex'-or-a-'ble ness, s. [Eng. inexorable ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being inexor- 
able. 

in-ex'-or-a-bly, adv. (Eng. i nexora b(le) ,* 
ly.] In an inexorable manner ; inflexibly, im- 
placably, relentlessly. 

** Judgment which inexorably dooms 
The guilty dead." Glover: Leonidas, bk. x. 

* in-ex-pans'-i-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. crpansf&fe.] Incapable of being expanded, 
dilated, or diffused. (Prof. Tyndall , in Arv- 
nandale.) 

* m-ex-peet'-a-fole, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. expectable^] Not to be looked for or ex- 
pected. 

•* W ith what mexpectablemercy were they answered. * 
—Bp. Hall : Works, v. 223. 
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- in cx pcct-ant, a. [Prof. i?t- (2), and Eng. 
expectant.] The same as Unkxpecjtant (q.v.). 
{Miss Bronte : Filhtte , cli. xiii.) 

* In-ex-pect-a'-tien, s. [Pref. in - (2), and 
Eng. expectation (q.v.).] The quality or state 
of having no expectation. 

" Inexpectatbn, nuaequaiutance, want of pr« para- 
tiou."— /VitAam .* I Icsolves, pt ii., rea, 6. 

* In-ex pcet'-cd, a. [Pref. in- (2). nnd Eng. 
expected (q.v.).] Not expected ; unexpected. 

“Tlila inexpected change might worke a busie and 
dangerous resistance."— Bishop Halt; Contempt. ; Jehu 
with Jehoram. 

* In ex-pc ct'-cd-lv, «</y. [Eng. inexpected ; 
- ly .] Unexpectedly. (Bp. Hall; Contempt.; 
Athalia & Joash.) 

* in-ex-pect'-ed-ncss, s. [Eng. incxjnxted; 
•ness.] The quality or state of being unex- 
pected ; unexpectedness. 

" The inexpededness of pleasing objects makes them 
many times the more acceptable. '—AisAop Kail : CVn- 
tempL ; Esther suing . 

* m-ex-pcct'-ly, culv. [Eng. inexpected) ; 
-hf.] Unexpectedly. {Bp. Hall : Works, viii. 
603.) 

In ex-pe'-di-enge, In-cx pc'-di-en-gy, 

s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. expedience, expe- 
diency (q.v.).] The quality or state of being 
inexpedient ; want of expedience or expe- 
diency ; want of fitness or appropriateness ; 
impropriety, inadvisability, disadvantage. 

" He pointed out the inexpediency ol irritating them.'* 
—Lewis: Cred. Early Roman Hist. (1865), ii. 456. 

in-ex pe'-di-ent, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
expedient (q.v.).] Not expedient; inconve- 
nient, unsuitable, unfit, improper, inadvis- 
able, disadvantageous ; not tending to a good 
end or result. 

" It. was highly inexpedient to use those ceremon lea.’* 
— Burnet : Uist. Reformation (on. 155c). 

In - ex-pe’-di- ent - ly, ctdv. [Eng. inexpe- 
dient; -ty.] Not’ expediently ; unfitly, unad- 
visably. 

in- ex pen'-sivc, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
expensive (q.v.).] Not expensive, not dear ; 

cheap. 

In-ex-per'-i-onge, s. [Pref. in- (2), nnd 
Eng. experience (q.v.); Lat. inexperientia ; Fr. 
inexperience; Sp. inexperiencia ; ltal. inespe- 
rienza.] Want of experience or experimental 
knowledge ; want or absence of that know- 
ledge which is gained by experience. 

“ The ignorance and inexperience of the hot-headed 
Royalists."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., eh. v. 

In-ex-per -l-enged, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. experienced (q.v.).] 

1. Not experienced ; wanting in experience ; 
unskilled. 

“Seek to eupplant his inexperienced youth." 

Cou-per: Progress of Error, 69. 

t 2. Untried. 

* in-ex-per'-i-enged-ness, s. [Eng. inex- 
perienced ; -Jiess.] The state of being inex- 
perienced ; want of experience. ( Bailey : Eras- 
mus, p. 318.) 

* in-ex-pert', a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
expert (q. v.).] 

1. Not having experienced or tried anything ; 
without experience. 

" Lest enter! ug on the Canaan! to alarmed, 

War terrify them inexpert." 

Milton: P. L., xlL 0t8. 

2. Not expert ; not skilled or skilful ; want- 
ing in expertness, 

“ O inexpert In arms." 

Akemide : To the Country Gentlemen of England. 

* ln-ex-pert'-ness, s. [Eng. inexpert ; -ucss.] 
Want of expertness or akill. 

in - ex'-pi-ar-'ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. inex- 
piabilis, from in- = not, and expiabilis = expi- 
able (q.v.); isp. inexpiable; ltal. inespiable.) 

1. That cannot be expiated or atoned for ; 
not capable of admitting of expiation, satis- 
faction, or atonement. 

“ Spare us the inexpiable wrong, the unutterable 
shame." Macaulay : Virginia. 

2. That cannot be appeased or mollified by 
atonement ; impktcable, inexorable. 

“Waging inexpiable v< ax."— Burke : French Revolution. 

3. Hist.: A term applied to the war between 
Cartbage and its revolted mercenaries, from 
B.C. 241 to 238. 


f in ex Pl-a bio ness, s. [Eng. inexpiable; 
-wcis.j The ’quality or atato of being inexpi- 
able. 

* m-ex'-pi-a-bly, ado. [Eng. inexpiub(lc) ; 
-ly. J In an inexpiable maimer or degree ; to a 
degree iioL admitting or capable of expiation 
or ntouemont. 

*' Excursions are inrxplubly bail." 

Roscommon : On Translated Verse. 

* In ex' pi-ato, a. [Lat. inexjnatns.) Not 
expiated, not appeased, not pacified. 

" But now to rest inexpiute were imicli too rude a 
part," Chapman : Uomer ; Iliad, lx. 

in ex plain' a blc, a. & s. [Frcf. in- (2), 
and Eng. explainable (q.v.).] 

A. Asad;. : Not explainable ; not admitting 
or capable of explanation ; inexplicable. 

B. As subst. (PI.): The same as Unmen- 
tionables. (Dickens: Sketches by Baz; Mr. 
Minns.) 

* in ex pie -a bly, adv. [As if from a Lat. 

* inexpleabilis. [ from inexplebilis = that cannot 
bo filled : in- = not, ami expleo — to fill ; cx- 
= ont. fully, and pleo = to till. J Insatiably. 

'* What were these harpies but flatterers, delators, 
and the inexpleably covetous?" — Sandy* Travels. 

* in ex - pile a bll I - ty, s. [Fr. inexpli- 
cability, from tne:i 3 Aica&te = inexplicable (q.v.).] 
The quality or state of being inexplicable. 

in-ex / -plic-ar-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. in- 
explicabilis, Irorn in- =not, and explico , to un- 
fold, to explain ; Sp. inexplicable; ltal. inespli- 
cabile. ] Incapable of being explained or inter- 
preted ; not capable of being made plain or 
intelligible ; not admitting or susceptible of 
explanation. 

“ Inexplicable 

Thy Jnatlce seems." Milton : P. x. 754. 

* ln-ex'-plic-a-ble ness, $. [Eng. inexplic- 
able; -ness.] Tbe quality or state of being 
inexplicable. 

* In-ex'-plic a-bles, s. pi. [Inexplicable.] ' 
Trousers. (Slang.) 

In-cx'-pllc-a-bly, adv. [Eng. inexplicable); 
-ly.] In an inexplicable manner ; so as not to 
be capable of explanation. 

“To him inexplicably mix'd appear'd 
Much to be loved and hated, sought and fear'd." 

Byron: Lara. L 17. 

* In-ex-pllg'-it, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. ex- 
plicit (q.v.).J Not explicit; not clearly stated. 

* in-ex-pler bio, a. [Pref. in- (2); Eng. 
explore , and sutf. -able.] Not capable of being 
explored. 

* In-ex -plo'-slve, a. & s. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. explosive (q.v.).] 

A. As adj. : Not explosive ; not liable to 
explode ; non-explosive. 

B, As siibst. : A substance or preparation 
not liable to explode. 

* in-ex-pe§'-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2); Eng. 
expos(e), and sutf. -able.] Not to be exposed ; 
secure. (Adams : Works , i. 83.) 

* in-ex-pe'-snre (s as zh) f s. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. exposure (q.v.).] A state of not 
being exposed. 

in ex-press i bio, a. & s. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eug. expressible (q.v.).] 

A. As adj. : Not expressible ; incapable of 
being expressed, deeiaiod, or described ; un- 
utterable ; unspeakable. 

“Distance inexpressible 
By numbers." Milton . P. L., viii. 113. 

B, As safest. (PL): A euphemism for trousers; 
unmentionables. 

“ A curinus Bort of somewhat scanty mat 
Now served for inexpressibles.* 

Byron : The Island, ii. 20. 

in-ex-press'-I-bly, adv . [Eng. inexpress- 

ible); -ly.] In an inexpressible manner or 
degree ; unspeakably ; unutterably ; inde- 
scribably. 

“ Inexpressibly amusing to the imagination.”— Addi- 
son : Spectator. No. 321. 

Ln-ex-prcss'-ive, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 

expressive (q.v.).] 

1. Not expressive ; not expressing or ser- 
ving to express ; not serving to give full ex- 
pression to. 

“ 0 I glorious times, wheu actora thus could strike. 

Expressive, inexpressive, all alike l" 

Lloyd : Prologue to Hecuba. 


*2. Inexpressible. 

" With hurfingti high of inexpressive pmUe." 

Mason E/frida ; Chorus, Ode 1. 

* in ex press' lve-nc8S, s. [Eng. inexpreu- 

ivt: ; The quality state of being in- 

expressive. 

* m-cx-pugn'-a-blc (g silent), a. [Fr., from 
I -at. incspaynutuDs ; bp. inexpugnable ; ltal. 
inespug Habile.) 

1. Not cxpngnabh: ; Incapable of being 
taken or subdued by force ; impregnable ; not 
to be taken by assault. 

“The! thought ttn-i r cl to to bo incx/mgnuble. 
Joyc : Expos, of Darnel, cb. 1. 

2. Unconquerable ; invincible. 

* m-ex pugn'-g, bly (g silent), adv. [Eng. 
tnexpugnut\ie) ; -ly.] Jn an inexpugnable 
manner ; impregnafily. 

“ Inexprugnabty lodged up In th« j>orver»« and uu- 
recl.ilnmble Hylo." — More: Philos. Cabbala ; App. to 
Defence, ch. v. 

* in-cx su'-per-a-ble, a. [Lat. inexsupera- 
bilis , from m- = not, and exsuperabilis — that 
may be overcome.] [Exupera8Le.J That 
cannot be passed over or surmounted ; (in- 
surmountable. 

* In-ex- tcnd'-cd, a. [Pref. in- (2), nnd Eng. 
extended (q.v.).] Not extended ; not stretched 
out over space. 

“ I can have no manner of Idea of the existence or 
possibility of auch an mextended being without cou- 
ecii.usiiesa or active power." — Watts. Essay towards 
the Proof of a Separate State, 5 1. 

* in cx-ten'-sion, *. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. extension (q.v.).] Want of extension or 
extended state. 

In ex-ten'-so, phr. [Lat.] In full ; without 
any abbreviation or curtailment. 

* in-ex-ter'-min-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eug. exterminable (q.v.).j Not exter- 
minable ; not capable of being exterminated. 

* in-ex- tlnct', a. [Pref. in - (2), and Eng. 
extinct (q.v.).] Not extinct; not quenched. 

* in-ex tm'-gui ble (uas w),a. [Fr., from 
Lat. inextinguibilis , from in- = not, and ex- 
tinguo = to extinguish.] Inextinguishable. 

“The inextinguible fires."—/ 1 , Holland : Plutarch. 
p. 1076. 

in-ex tin' guish-a-ble (u as w), a. [Pref. 
in- (2), and Eng. extinguishable (q.v.).] Not 
extinguishable ; incapable of being extin- 
guished ; unquenchable. 

" In beams of inextinguishable light." 

Cowper: Hope, 1S4. 

in ex-tin'-gnish-a-bly (n as w)„ adv. 
[Eng. inextinguishab(le) ; -ly.] In an inextin- 
guishable or unquenchable manner or degree. 

* in-ex-tirp'-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. extirpable (q.v.).] That cannot be extir- 
pated ; incapable of extirpation. 

in ex tre’ mis, phr. [Lat.] In tbe last 
state or stage, whether of life, safety, or re- 
sources. 

in ex' tric-a-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. inex- 
tricabilis , from in- — not, and extrico— to ex- 
tricate (q.v.); Sp. inextricable; ltal. inestric- 
abile.] 

1. Not extricable ; incapable of being ex 
tiicated, disentangled, or untied ; not to be 
freed from iutricacy, perplexity, or obscurity. 

* 2. From which one cannot extricate him- 
aelf ; inevitable. 

“ By nature free, not over-ruled by fate 
Inextricable." Milton : P. L., V. 618. 

in -cx'-tric-a-ble-ncss, s. [Eng. inextric- 
able ; -ness.] * Tbe quality or state of being in- 
extricable. 

“There is no perplexity In thee, ruy God. no inex- 
tricableness in thee. — Donne : Devotions, p. 122. 

ln-ex'-tric-a-bly, adv. [Eng. inextricable); 
-ly.] In an inextricable maimer ; so as uot to 
be extricable. 

“He can see none more inextricably La tangled m 
them than himself. Boyle: H'orLi, ii. 362 

^ in-eye’ (eye as i), v.t. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. eye (q.v.).] To inoculate ; to propagate 
as of a tree by the insertion of a bud into a 
foreign stock ; to bud. 

“Let sage experience teach thee all the arts 
Cf grafting nnd ii: eying." Philips : Cider, hk. L 

* m-fab'-ri-cat-ed, a. [Pref. in - (2), and 
Eng. fabricated (q.v.).] Not fabricated ; im- 
wrought. 
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•in fall , s. [Pref. i n-(l), and Eng. full.) An in- 
cursmn ; an inroad. 

"Lincolnshire, infested with infalls of Caiudener*, 
J>Y ls lta owu *n*tlffu«ucie8 too.' Carlyle Cromwell, 

• in fal-Ii-bil 15m, s. [Eng. infallible; 
-isw.) Support of or adherence to the dogma 
of papal infallibility. 

* in fal li bil 1st, a. & s. [Eng. infallible ; 
• ist .] 

A, As lulj. : Of or pertaining to the dogma 
of papal infallibility or its advocates. 

"On July 18, 1870, the Council was prorogued uflcr 
voting tiie lafallibilUt deem*."— Saturday A'* mete, 
June 80, I8es. j». 827. 

B. As subst. : One who supports the dogma 
of papal infallibility, 

"His |Oamifl) work on theological pihiclples anil 
yideuces was . . . the great authority used by all in. 
faiubil " Ja mu " Pope <t Council, (i. 37V. 

in fal li bil' i ty, s. [Fr. infaillibiliti, from 
infail lible - infallible (ij.v.). j The quality or 
state of being infallible ; freedom or exemp- 
tion from error. 

"The grace of infallibility and uncomiptedriess 
Hilton 0 / Unlicensed Printing. 

li Papal Infallibility : 

1. itonurn Theology : A Papal claim thus as- 
serted on July IS, 1870, in the iEcmnenical 
Council, held in the Vatican under the presi- 
dency of Pope Pius IX. : — 

41 Wo teach and define that it is a dogma 
divinely revealed ; that the Roman Pontiff, 
"'hen he speaks ex cathedrd , that is, when in 
discharge of the office of Pastor and Doctor of 
all Christians, by virtue of his supreme apos- 
tolic authority he defines a doctrine regarding 
faith or morals to be held hy the Universal 
Church, by the divine assistance promised to 
him in blessed Peter, is possessed of that in- 
fallibility with which the divine Redeemer 
willed that II is church should be endowed for 
defioing doctrine regarding faith or morals ; 
and that therefore such definitions of the 
Roman Pontiff are irreforniable (i.e., in the 
words used by Pope Nicholas 1., Note 13, anil 
in the Synod of Quedlinburg, a.o. 10S5, ‘it 
is allowed to none to revise its judgment, and 
to sit in judgment upon what it lias judged ‘ 
(Labbe, vol. xii., p. 679), of themselves and 
not from the consent of the Church. 

“ Rut if any one — which may God averts- 
presume to contradict this our definition, let 
him be anathema.” (Vaughan: The Vatican 
Council , pt. ii., p. 119.) 

2. Church Hist. : Till the decision of the 
Vatican Council in favour of the Pope's infalli- 
bility [1], this opinion, though for centuries it 
had had numerous advocates, especially in 
Italy, had never been authoritatively decided. 
When it ceased to he an open question, some 
German bishops, of whom Professor Dollinger, 
of Munich, was the most noted, seceded from 
the Roman Church, and io September, 1S72, 
took the name of Old Catholics (q.v.). 

in-fal-lible, a. [Fr.] 

1. Not fallible ; free or exempt from liability 
to error ; unerring. 

"God’s infallible prouidence and predfsttaociou."— 
Joye: Expot. of Daniel, ch. xil 

2. A hording certainty or assurance ; indu- 
bitable ; incontrovertible. 

"He showed himself alive by many repeated infalli- 
ble proofs.' — Jorttn Ecclct. Distort/. 

In-fal H ble ness, s. [Eng. infallible); 
•ue’ss.] The quality or state of being infallible ; 
infallibility. 

"In the infallibleness of their judgment. “—Ball : 
Episcopacy by Divine l light. 

fair fal’-li bly, adv. [Eng. infallible); -ly.] 

1. In an infallible or unerring manner ; un- 
erringly. 

" \\ e cannot be as God, infallibly knowing good and 
•vil. Smalridge: Sermons. 

2. Unfailingly ; assuredly ; surely ; of a cer- 
tainty. 

" Whose sudden eud infallibly is sure." 

Drayton : Moses, bk. 1L 

* in-fa-ma tion, * in - fa ma - ci - on, s. 

[Lat. infamatus, pa. par. of infamo .} Censure ; 
rebuke. 

" His charitable in/amacion of the cleargiea cruel- 
tie. — Str T. More : Workes, p. 915. 

* in fame', v.t. [Fr. infamer , from Lat. in - 
famo ~ to bring into bad repute : in- - not, 
and fama = fame, good report.] To defame; 
to bring into bad repute ; to make infamous. 


• in fame, a. [Infamy.] Infamous. 

"A ac.uidaloUH State li Gel.” — Worth Ex- 

p. H2. 


in- famed , pa. par. & a. [Infame.] 

* A. As 2*1. jiar. ; (See the verb). 

* B. As adjective : 

* I. Ord. Lung. : Defamed ; disgraced ; 
brought into ill repute. 


"This very lout voyage ... la already become fn- 
famed tor plracle. — Macon Report of Spanish Ur lev- 
an cct. 


2. Her. : A term applied to a lion or other 
beast which has lost its tail. 

* in fam-ize, v.t. [Eng. infancy); -ize] To 
make infamous ; to dishonour. 

"To infamize the uauic of the king's brother." 

Colerulyo : Zapolyu, I. 

* in fhm’ on-ize, v.t. [Infamy.] To make 
infamous ; to defame. 

“ Dost thou tnfimonUe me among potentate* ? ” 

shake tp. . Loves Labour's Lost. v. 2. 

'’in lam our, s. [Eng. infamfe); -our.] One 
who renders infamous ; one who brings in- 
famy or disgrace. 

"Inf amours aud rohben of clemency."— Golden licks 
let. xl. 

in fa moua, a. [Pref. in- (2); Eng. famous 
(q.v.); Lat. infamis ; Fr., .Sp., &i Ital. infame.] 

1. Of the worst or lowest character; having 
a reputation of the worst kind ; notoriously 
vile or base. 

"The witnesses against him were men of infamous 
diameter." — Macaulay Hut. Eng., cb. v. 

2. Odious, detestable, scandalous. 

" I t was infamous in Jeffreys to demand money fur 
the lives of the unhappy prisoners."— Macaulay Hut 
Eng., cii. xv. 

3. Branded with infamy by conviction for a 
crime. 

4. Having a bad name, as dangerous or 
difficult ; of bad report or reputation. 

"Cavern* infamous for beasts of prey." 

Dryden : livid ; Metamorphoses I. 

in’ fa mous- ly, adu. [Eng. infamous; -ly.\ 

1. In an infamous manner or degree; so as 
to renderinfamous ; shamefully; scandalously. 

"A place so infamously graceless of— Bp. Hall : Con . 
tempi. ; John Baptist Beheaded. 

2. With open reproach. 

* in -fa mous- ness, s. [Eng. infamous; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being infamous ; 
infamy. 

in'-fa-my, $. [Fr. infamie, from Lat. infamia 
= ill-fame, from infamis = infamous, from in - 
= not, aud fama = fame, good report ; Sp. <fc 
Ital. infamia. ] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Total loss of reputation or character; bad 
repute ; public disgrace or reproach. 

“ Strangely made up of infamy and glory." — Macau- 
lay : Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 

2. The quality of being infamous ; acan- 
dalousncss ; extreme baseness or vileness : as, 
the infamy of a crime. 

II. Law : That loss of character or position 
which attaches to conviction of a crime, and 
which formerly rendered the person convicted 
incapable of being a witness or a juror. 

in fan 9y, * in fan eye, s. [Fr. enfance, 
from Lat. infant ia, from infans = an infant 
(q.v.); Sp. & Port, infancia ; Ital. infanzia.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) The state of being an infant. 

(2) The time during which one is an infant ; 
the earliest years of life. 

'* Leaving to wild neglect whatever 
Even from my infancy was dear?" 

Scott; Rokeby, v. 11 . 

* (3) Inexpressiveness ; .silence. ( Milton : 
Hist. Eng., bk. v.) 

2. Fig. : Tbe first or earliest age or years of 
anything ; the beginning or time of earliest 
existence : as, the infancy of an art. 

II. Law : The period from a person's birth 
until he attains the age of twenty-one ; non- 
age ; minority. [Infant, A. II.] 

“in fan' dous, a. [Lat. infandus = unspeak- 
able: in - = not, and fantlus = lit to bespoken; 
for — to speak.] Too odious or horrible to be 
spoken or mentioned ; unspeakable. 

"This infandout custom of swearing."— Dowell • 
tetters, bk, i., s, v., let. 11. 

* in fan gle ment, s. [Pref. in- ( 1); Eng. 

* f angle, and suff. -men!.] A scheme, a trick. 


in fang-thef, t. [A.H. infangentheof .* iru 
in ; Jnnyen = to take, to Kei/.i- and theof =a 
a thief. J 

Old Law : The privilege of a lord of a manor 
which empowers him to judge any thlevi-a 
taken within his fee. 


in fant, *en taunt, • faunt, *in faunt, 

s. & a. [Lat. injans (gerut. inftntis) one 
who caonot speak, an infant : in- - not, and 
fans, pr. par. of for - to speak ; Fr. enfant ; 
Ital., Sp., & Port, infante.] 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary iMnguage : 

I. A child during the earliest years of his 
life ; a young child. 

"There shall be do more thence an infattt of daya"— 
Isaiah I XV. 20. 

* 2. The child or son of a king or prince ; a 
chi Me. 


" The infant harkned wisely to her tale.’ 

.S /'enter: E. (/.. VI v 111. 25. 

II, Low : A person under the age of twwnty- 
one years. 

I have various nrlv'Iegts. and various disa- 

bilities ; hut their very dUabihties are privileges, la 
order to secure tliern from hurting themselves by tli< r 
owu improvident acts. An tri/ant cannot be sued but 
under tbe protection, and Joining the name, ol Lis 
guard Ian. for he is to defend him against all attacks 
ae well by law as otherwise ; but he may Bue eitlier by 
Ids guardiau, or by hi* prochelu Hiuy, or alone for 
wages lu the couuty courts. Ju cruntual cases, au fn- 
fant ol the age of fourteen years may be capitally 
punished ; but under the age of seven he canuot. The 
period betweeu seven and lourteeu l» nubject to much 
UUcertaliity ; for the infant shall, generally Miieaklng, 
be Judged prima facie Inuoceut: yet 11 he w*a doll 
capax.&nd could dbcern Iretweeu good and evil at the 
tune ol the ofleuce committed, lie may be convicted, 
and uudergo Judgmeut aud execution of deAtb. though 
he has not attained to years of puberty or discretion." 
— Blackstone: Comment., bk. L, ch. 13 . 

B. As adjective: 


1. Young; not mature ; infantile, 

" Vet oft before his infant eye would run 
Soch forms as glitter In the Muse s ray 
Wi th orient hues." Gray : Progress of Poesy. 

2. Pertaining to or designed for iufauts ; a*, 
an infant school. 


infant school, s. [School.] 


* in -fant, v.t. [Infant, s.J 

I. To procreate ; to bear or bring forth as a 
child. 


" And yet hut newly he was in/anted. 

G. Fletcher: Christ's Victory <t Triumph. 

2. To produce. 


i«yamea out ot me same Tears. 


England, bk. ii, 






in-fan -ta, s. ^Sp. &. Port., fem. of infante ~ 
an infant (q.v.).] In Spain and Portugal any 
princess of the royal blood except tbe eldest 
daughter when heir-apparent. 


in-fan'-te, s. [Sp. & Port.] [Infant ] In 
Spam and Portugal any son of the king except 
the eldest son or beir-apparent. 


* In' -fant hood, s. [Eng. infant ; -hood . ] 
The state of being an infant ; infancy. 


in-fan-ti-cid’-aL a. 

-al. J Y 


[Eng. infanticid(e) ; 


I. Of or pertainiDg to infanticide; of the 
nature of iolanticde. 


2. Practising infanticide. 

" Probably uo natiou can Justly escape the choree of 
heing descended of infunttcidal ancestors, —li. E 
Marshall : A Phrenologist among the Todas, cii xxiiil 


in fan -ti-9ide, s. [Lat infanticidium = child 
murder: infans (genit. infantis)=: an infant, 
and ccedo (in comp, cido ) = to kill.] 

L Ord. Lang . £ Law : The crime of infanti- 
cide in civilized countries practically exists 
only in the case of illegitimate children ; but 
with regard to these, for obvious reasons, 
it prevails to a large extent. The comim o 
law regards infanticide its murder, but Junes 
almost uniformly refuse to convict on the 
capital charge, and return a verdict, of con- 
cealment of birth. Under the Scotch law the 
crime is more adequately punished. 

" The present law as to the crime ol infanticide errs 
mainly from good iutentious. Tram. Eat. Ass. Prom. 
Hoc. Science (18771. p. 23A 

II. Anthropology, £c. : The practice of de- 
stroying a portion of the otispring— in the 
majority of cases, the female children^-among 
certain nations or tribes. It appeared in the 
earliest times, and still lingers among some 
undeveloped races. Marshall (A Phrenologist 
among the Todns , ch. xxiii.) defines it as “an 
artifice for restricting the expansive capacities 
of the race.'* J. F. M'Lennan (Primitive Mar- 
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riage, pp. IC5, 1<>6), speaking of the struggles 
of primitive man, says there is no doubt that 
the origin of infanticide “ is everywhere refer- 
able to that early time,” and that it “led at 
ones to polyandry within tlio tribe, and the 
capturing of women from without/' (p. 137). 
Lubbock (Origin of Civil, pp. 129, 13ij) thus 
accounts for female infanticide : — “ Girls ate 
and did not hunt. They weakened their mo- 
thers when young, and when grown up were 
a temptation to surrounding tribes but de- 
clines to accept the practice ‘'as the true 
cause of exogamy.” Darwin (Descent of Man, 
pt. lii., eh. xx.) says: “The trouble experi- 
enced by the women in rearing children, their 
consequent loss of beauty, the higher estima- 
tion set on them when few, and their happier 
fate, are assigned by tlio women themselves 
mul by various observers, as additional mo- 
tives for infanticide." In Sparta it was used 
as one means of securing what Spencer calls 
the “survival of the fittest/' and was de- 
fended by Plato (Rep, v.) aod Aristotle (Pol 
.vn.H, lu). Allusions to exposure of children 
in Homan times occur in Plautus (Cist., i 3 
1S>, Terence ([leant. iv. 1, 37), Ovid (Amor.'ii.’ 
H), Juvenal (vi. 592), and Tacitus (Hist. v. 5: 
Germ. 19). St. Augustine (de Civ. Dei, iv. 11) 
says the Romans had a goddess Levana, so 
called “quia levat infantes.” Lubbock (Pre- 
historic Times) and Gerland (Ueber des Ausstrr- 
ben der Naturvolker ) are two of the best authori- 
ties on the subject, and contain excellent biblio- 
graphies and exact references. [Polyandry.] 
III. Indian History : 

1. The murder by high-caste Rajpoots of 
their female children, once most extensive 
arose from pride of caste. Public oj .inion 
requiring the father to expend an extravagant 
sum on his daughter's marriage and dowry if 
ahe lived, he considered it more economic* to 
have her put to death in infancy. ?lajor 
walker induced them to give up the unnatural 
practice, but on his return to Europe it re- 
vived. To British remonstrance the answer 
was, “ Pay our daughters' marriage portions, 
and they shall live.” The government took a 
different method — it imposed on a father 
sanctioning tbe murder of his infant child an 
enormous tine, and the practice soon ceased. 

2. Till lately some of tbe aboriginal tribes, 
especially the Khoonds, sacrificed children 
as votive offerings to the Earth-goddess. The 
Anglo-Indian Government were for a long 
time unable to put down the practice, but the 
persistent kidnapping of native children from. 
British- Indian soil, having furnished a casus 
belli, war was declared against the Khoonds, 
who by the treaty of peace were required to 
give up female infanticide. [Gehenna, Sacri- 
fice, $.] Prior to 1822 female infanticide, 
arising apparently through the pressure of 
population on the means of subsistence, existed 
among the Tod as of the Neelgherry Hills. 

( Marshall : A Phrenologist Among the Todas.) 

* fan-tile, a. [0. Fr., from Lat. infantilis. 
from infuns = an infant ; Sp. & Port, infantil ; 
Jtal. infantile.] Pertaining to infants or in- 
fancy ; characteristic of infancy. 

''The fly lies all the winter in theae balls in ita 
cb vi. stAta ~ Derh<L 1 ^ Physico-Thaol., bk. viji.. 


* in fan tine, a. [O. Fr. infantin; Fr. enfan- 

tin.] Of or pertaining to infants or infancy ; 
infantile, childish. J * 

" What wert thou then ? A child most infantine." 

Shelley : Revolt of Islam, 1. 22. 

* in -fant-llke, a. [Eng. infant; -like.] Like 
an infant, or that which belongs to an infaut. 

" Your abilities are too inf anti ike" 

Shakesp. : Coriolanui, ii. i. 

* fr* -fant-Iy, a. [Eng. infant; - Zy .] Like 
an infant ; infantile, childish, infantl'ike. 

7 He u £ters such single matter In bo infantlu a 
voice. — Beaum. & Flet. . Huem of Corinth, in. l. 

In'-fan-try, * in-fan-ter-ye, * in fan- 
ter-y, s. [Fr. infunterie , from Ital. infan - 
teria = (1) a band of infants or young attend- 
ants, (2) foot-soldiers, from infante = an infant 
(q.v,); Sp. infantcria.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. In tbe same sense as II. 

,/ princi pall strength of an armie consisteth in 
the infant erie or foot. Bacon : Henry 17/., p. J*. 

* 2. fnfaots or children collectively ; a col- 
lection or number of children. 

" Nn careful nurse would wet her watchful eye, 

" heu any pang should gripe her infantry. 

Browne: Britannia's Pastorals, bk. ii,, a. i. 

II. Mil.: Foot soldiers armed with rifle and 
bayonet. Formerly the flank companies of 


eachjino battalion were, respectively, “Grena- 
dier” and “bight 11 companies, and the de- 
ployment of tho lines or the advance of (ho 
columns in battle was either covered by these 
companies, or by separate light infantry n gi- 
munts which were extended as skirmishers, 
with the introduction of long-range lire, the 
attack by lines or columns became too dan- 
gerous ; the former from their alowncss, the 
mtter from their denseness. Tho infantry 
could no longer advance covered by a weak 
screen of skirmishers. Battalions, therefore, 
formed for attack with two companies firing 
two supporting, ami four in local reserve 
tho whole working on a narrow front; and 
finally, tho company formed the fighting 
taetieal unit, and was distributed in a similar 
manner. But the skirmishers no longer merely 
cover the advance of troops in i car. Tiny 
form the fighting-line themselves, and rein- 
forced as loss occurs, and strengthened finally 
by the local reserve, they break down the de- 
fence first with preponderating fire, and theu 
with the bayonet. Ancient nations largely 
depended in battle on their infantry. Then 
foot soldiers became less employed, the use of 
cavalry being one feature of the age of chiv- 
alry. The formation by Louis VI., of France 
(1108-1137), of the communal militia, followed 
by similar action on the part of Frederick I. 
the Emperor of Germany (1152 to 1190), and 
Henry II. of England (1154 to 1189) again 
brought infantry into note, and modern warfare 
is mainly carried on by their aid. In the United 
States the war basis of the infantry Company is 
100 men. Ou the peace basis the companies 
seldom have more than 48 men on their rolls, 
and a much smaller number on duty. They are 
armed with Springfield breech-loading rifles. 
During the Civil SVar a trowel bayonet was 
used, which was of service iu making rifle pits. 

* In-far^e', v.t. Another spelling of Enfarce 
( q.v.). 

* ln-farct', s. [Lat. infarctum , snp. of in- 
farcio = to Btuff. ] [ En fa rce. ] 

Surg.: That which stuffs; a coagulation of 
blood in a vein or artery, especially the latter, 
impeding or stopping the circulation. 

* in- farc'-tion, s. [Lat. infarctus, pa. par. 
of iufarcio. ] 

Med. : The act of stuffing or filling ; the state 
of being stuffed or filled ; constipation. 

* in' fare, 5. [A.S. inftere — an entrance.] An 
entertainment given upon newly entering a 
house ; a housewarming ; an entertainment 
given by a newly-married couple, on entering 
into their new home. 

in-fash' lon a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. fashionable (q. v.).J Not fashionable ; not 
according to fashion ; unfashionable. 

" ra^ricb.clQthes be diacomplextoiied 
With blood, beside the infashionable slashes.” 

Beaum, & Flet. : (Mronation, i. 1. 

* in-fat ig-a-ble, a. [Lat. infatigabdis , from 
tit- = not, ami fatigo = to weary, to fatigue; 

Fr. &Sp. infatigabk; Ital. infatigabile.] Inde- 
fatigable, unwearied, untiriog. 

"The infatigable hand that never ceased." 
j Daniel: Civil II 'art, bk. vi. 

in-fat'-u-ate, v.t. (Infatuate, a.] 

1. To make foolish ; to deprive of sense, un- 
derstanding, or the power of sound judgment. 

^JSoBtrange.y infatuated, so wholly lost to common 
reason. — It ilkim : Of Rat. Rclig., bk. Li., ch. viii. 

2. To inspire with an extravagant or foolish 
passion, so strong as to overcome reason and 
judgment ; to besot. ( Cowper : Task , vi. 103.) 

* 3. To make of none effect ; to counteract : 
to spoil. 

v bleS3ed be he. aiid e y er glorified, that , . . 

hath hitherto manned and infatuated all their damn, 
able inventions. '—Milton : Reform, in England, bk. ii. 

in-fat-u-ate, a. [Lat. infatuatus, pa. par. 
of infatuo — to make a fool of : in- (intens ) 
and /atwits = foolish.] Infatuated. 

" T be Impostor, sure of his infatuate prize.” 

Moore : Veiled Prophet of Jihoratsan. 

In-fat -u-at-ed, pa. par. & a. [Infatuate, v.) 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. Asadj.: Affected with folly or infatua- 
tion ; besotted ; extremely foolish. 

m-fat-u-aMion, s. [Fr., from Low Lat. in - 
fatuatio , from infatuatus, pa. par. of infatuo ] 

The act of infatuating; tbe state of being in- 
fatuated ; madness ; extreme folly. 

“The infatuation common in all ages to exiles 
Macaulay • Hist. Eng., ch. v. 


* in - fauat’, u. [Infaubtino.] Unlucky, 

sinister, inauspicious. (Lytton: The Ciatons. 
bk. vii., ch. i.) * 

* In -fauat'- Ing, *. [Lat. infaustus = un- 

lucky ; m- =• not, and faustus = lucky, fortu 
nnte.] The act of making unlucky ; bad luck * 
misfortune. * 

,"}** d, ‘ 1 w,tbal b r lug a kind of malediction And in- 
fausting upon the marriage.'.- Bacon: Hen. VI/., p. l'j«. 

* ia-fea^-i-biT-i t$/, s. [Eng. infeasible; 
-iri/.] The quality or elate of being infeasible; 
uuteasiblcness ; impracticability. (Fuller : Ch. 
Hist., HI. v. 42.) 

‘in fea?'-i ble,* in f ea§ -a-ble, a. [PreL 

in- (2), and Eng. feasible (q.v.).] Not feasible ; 
not practi cable ; impracticable. 

" J hh /« “? difficult ; and aa hath been intimated 
riVJcTx ll' featl0U - - ^^tivUl : Vanity of Dogmati. 

* In fea^'-i-ble-ness, * in fea^t-a-ble- 
ness, s. [Eng. infeasible; -new.] Tlio quality 
or state of being infeasible ; infeasibility. 

••Bring disabuaed in point of tbe infeasablenete. 
pureued^ bis ^taak. Mountugue : Devoute Enayea, 

in feet', * in-fect-en, v.t. [Infect, a.: Ft 
mfecter; 8p. infcctar; Ital. inftttare.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To act upon by contagion or infection; 
to taint with disease ; to communicate to or 
infuse into a body any virus or noxious exhala- 
tion or suostance by which a disease is or 
may be produced ; to poison. 

’* Poor worm ! thou art infected ; 

This visitation ehows it/" Shaketp. ; Tempest, UL L 

2. To taint or contaminate with auything 
noxious or contagious. 

” And bad men’s hopes infect the good with fear." 

Coleridge : 1 Zupolya, L 

3. To corrupt; to communicate bad qualities 
to; to taint or vitiate by the communication 
of anything noxious or pernicious; to con- 
taminate. 

** Infected with tbe manners and tbe modes." 

Cowper : Task, iv. 69*. 

* 4. To affect in any way, but always con- 
trary to wishes. 

"A fear which oft infects the wise." 

Bhakesp. : Winter s Tale, L X 

*11. Law: To contaminate or taint with 
illegality, and make liable to seizure, confisca- 
tion, or penalty. 

* in-fect , a. [Fr., from Lat. infectus, pa. par. 
of mficio = to put or diji in, to infect ; in- = 
in, and facio = to make, to put.] Infected. 

" asaoone as Joues deare wife saw infect 

W jth such a plage," Surrey : Vtrgile ; JCneis iv. 

t in-fec t'-er, s. [Eog. infect; -er.] One who 
or tbat which infects. 

* in-fect -1 ble, a. [Eng. infect , v. ; 

Capable of being iofected. (Bp. Hall: Works. 
n. 500.) 

s. [Fr. infection , from Lat. in- 
fectio, from infectus, pa. par. of injicio; Sp. 
infeccion ; Ital. infezione.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act or process of infecting. 

2. The act or process of taintiug with any- 
thing noxious or contagious : as, the infection 
of a room. 

3. Tbe act of tainting or vitiating by tbe 
communication of anythiog noxious or perni- 
cious ; vitiation. 

4. Tbat which infects ; that which causes 
the communication of disease ; infectious 
matter; virus. 

" PvD-'e all from our air, whilst you 

Do climate here." Shakesp. : Winters Tale, i. J. 

5. That which taints, vitiates, or contami- 
nates bv communication from one to another. 

" Amidst the gross infection of those times." 

Daniel : Civil Wart, hk. v. 

* 6. Communication of like qualities ; in- 
fluence. 

" Through all her train the soft infection ran." 

_ _ Pope: Homer; Iliad vi 64 &. 

* 7. Affection. 

” Her husbaud has a marvellous infection to the littl* 
page.' —.'haketfi. : Merry Wives, ii 2. 

II. Technically: 

*1. Law: Contamination by illegaliV» a* 
in the case of contraband goods. 

2. Med. : A term which has been vaguely 
used for the contamination of the human oody 
by morbific particles, whether there has or 
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has not been contact with a person similarly 
affected, but inoio specifically applied to the 
contamination of the atmosphere or water by 
such agency, and through them of the human 
body. Marshes with decaying animal or vege- 
table matter semi forth miasma when they 
begin to dry; emanations from putrid sub- 
stances, &c., where human beings are unduly 
crowded, poison the atmosphere, and through 
it bring on inflammatory ami other diseases. 
When the morbille matter has been absorbed, 
there follows u period of incubation (q.v.). 
The best counteractive is an abundant supply 
of fresh air. There are also various disinfec- 
tants. [Zymotic.] 

For the difference between infection anil 
contagion, see Contauion. 

In fee tious, * in fee clous, a. [Eng in- 
fect; -iOUS.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Capable of infecting ; likely to infect or 
communicate disease ; contagious ; pestilen- 
tial. 

“The sweat? was so feruent mid in/ecclou*"~tfaU ; 
Usury VIU. (an. 9). 

2. Corrupting ; contaminating ; tending to 
corrupt or contaminate. 

“ It is tnfcrtimu even to the best morals."— Dryden: 
Virgil; Georgies. (Uetljc.) 

3. Capable of being comm indented from per- 
aon to person ; easily spread or dilfused : as. 
Grief or joy are infectious ; An example is in- 
fectious. 

4. Passing or communicated from person to 
person. 

“Infections liorrour ran from face to face, 

And |inle despair. " 

A rnuttruny : A rt if I' reserving Health. 

II. Law: Contaminating with illegality; 
rendering liable to seizure, confiscation, or 
penalty, as in the case of contraband goods. 

Infectious diseases, 5 . pi 

]. Pathal. : Diseases propagated by infec- 
tion (q.V.). 

2. Law ; It is an indictable offence to expose 
a person suffering from such a disease in a 
public highway, or send him on a journey by 
the ordinary public conveyances. 

In-fec -tlous-ly, adv. [Eng. infections; -ly.] 
In an infectious manner ; by infection or 
contagion. 

•' And the will dotes, that Is attributive 
To what iifectioutlji itself affects." 

Shakesp. : Troll ut <£ Cressida, iL 2. 

• In-fcc -tious-ness, s. [Eng. infectious; 
-ness.] The quality or state of beiug in- 
fectious. 

“The p)a$ua ceases, or at least very notably abates 
Of Its ir\fecl lousneti.’’— Boyle; H'orfc*. v. 05. 

* In-fect-ivc, a. [EDg. infect; -ive.J In- 
fectious; contagious. (Leuunu & Flet. : 
Bloody Brother , jii. I. 

• in-fec'-und, a. [Lat. infecitndns, from in- 
=. not, and fecundus = fertile, fruitful ; Fr. in- 
fecond ; Sp. infecundo ; Ital infecondo.] Not 
fecund ; not fruitful or fertile ; unfruitful, in- 
fertile, barren. 

" How safe and agreeable a conservatory the earth is 
to vegetables, is inauifeat from their lotting, drying, 
or being reudered infecund In the waters, or the air." 
—Dtrrham : Phyrico- Theology, b*. X. ( N ote 12.) 

•In-fe-cund'-f-tjf, s. [Lat. infecunditas, from 
infecundns = infecund (q.v.); Fr. infecondite ; 
Sp. infecundidad ; Ital. infeconditit ] Waut of 
fertility or fruitfulness ; barrenness. 

* In-fe-cund’-ous, a. (Lat. infecundus.) In- 
fecuDd ; unfruitful ; barren. 

“Pregnant evidence of its infecundou* deficiency." 
—Glanvill: Vanity of Dogmatizing, cU. xix. 

In feft'-ment, 5. [Pref. in- (2), and feoffment 
(q.v.).] 

Scots Jxiw: The act of giving aymbolical 
possession of heritable property, the legal 
evidence of which is an instrument of sasine. 
Jnfeflment is not now necessary, it being suffi- 
cient to register a conveyance of property in 
the registry of snaines. 

•,I (1) Inf eft incut in security : 

Scots Law : A temporary InfeftraeDl to 
secure payment of a dtM,. 

(2) Jnfeflment of relief; 

Scots Law: A temporary infeftment to re- 
lieve a cautioner. 

in-fe-llp'-l-tous, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eug. felicitous (q.v,).] 


1. Not felicitous, not happy, not fortunate, 
unfortunate. 

2. Unlucky, unfavourable : aa, an infelicitous 
choice. 

ln-fc Hg'-l-ty, a. [Fr. infeliciU , from Lat. in- 
fdicitas, from in- = not, and/dicitas — happi- 
ness, felicity (q.v.) ; Sp. infelicidad ; Ital. ta- 
felicita.) 

1. The quality or atato of being Infelicitous ; 
unhappiness, misery, misfortune. 

2. Unfavourableness, lnauspiciousnesa : as, 
the infelicity of a choice, of a season, &c. 

*in-fe-lo nl ous, a. [Pref. in~( 2), and Eng. 
felonious.] Not’ criminal ; not liable to legal 
punishment. ( G . Eliot: Daniel Deronda , cli. 
iii.) 

* in' -felt, a. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. felt 
(q.v-).J Felt within or inwardly ; heartfelt. 

* in-fcod-a’-tion (co as u), s. [Infeuda- 

TION. ] 

* In fcoflT, * in fcoffe, v.t. [Enfeoff ] 

* in-feof-ment, 4 in feff ment, s. [EN- 
FEOFFMENT.]* 

in-fcr', * in-ferre, v.t. & i. [Fr. infertr , from 
Lrit. infero = to bring in : in- = in, and fero = 
to bring, to bear ; Sp, inferir ; Ital. inferire,] 

A Transitive: 

* I. To bring iD, to introduce. 

" Over »nd besides nil this he inferreth other exeerx- 
hlo taxes mid utiliendn ."— Bate : Pageant of Pope «, to. 
12'.*. 

* 2. To bring on, to induce, to cause. 

* 3. To offer. 

" Afeard 

Of viilAuy to he tu her inferdf 

Spenser ■ P. (£,, VI. vllL 8L 

* 4. To bring forward as an argument ; to 
adduce as an argument or instance ; to allege. 

“ Inferring arguments of mighty force." 

Shaketp. : 3 Henry 17., tL 2. 

5. To derive by deiluctioo or induction ; to 
deduce as a fact, consequence, or result; to 
conclude ; to draw as an inference. (Followed 
by from.) 

" One would wouder bo*, from sodlfferlltg premises, 
they should all »n/er the same conclusion."— Decay of 
Piety 

6. To lead or bring on as a consequence or 
result ; to act as a ground, reason, or founda- 
tion for ; to contain as a deduction or in- 
ference. 

" The seconds inferreth weU y- fyrst .'‘— Sir T. More : 
Worker. p. 840. 

* 7. To show, to prove, to demonstrate. 

" This doth infer the zeal I had to see him." 

Shakesp. ; 1 Henry IV., V. 6. 

B. Intransitive: 

4 I. To lead or draw on to a conclusion or 
inference. (Followed by to.) 

" Those reasonings, which infer, from the many re- 
straints under which we have already laid America, to 
our right to lay It nuder stUI more."— Burke : thi a 
late state of the Sation. 

2. To draw a conclusion or inference ; to 
conclude. 

in-fer'-a^ble, * in-fer'-i-ble, 4 infer- 
ri-ble,* a. [Eng. infer; -able.] That may be 
inferred or deduced. 

** This inferable precedence of ceremonial govern- 
meut "— Herbert Spencer; 1‘rin. of Psychol. (1869). ii. A 

in'-fer~en 5 e, s. [Fr.] 

1. The act of inferring or deducing as a 
fact, result, or consequence ; deduction ; con- 
clusion. 

2. That which is inferred or deduced from 
premises ; a conclusion or deduction drawn 
from previous arguments. 

** My inference is . . . that in those matters they 
ueither can command nor use restraint. —Milton : 
Civil Power In Ecclcs. Cate*. 

For the difference between inference aDd 
conclusion, see Conclusion. 

in fer-en'-tial (ti as ah), a. [Eng. inference ; 
-iaL] Of or pertaining to an inference ; in- 
ferred ; deduced ; deducible by inference. 

in-fer-en'-tial-ly (ti as ah), adv. [Eng. in- 
ferential ; - ly ."] By way of inference or deduc- 
tion. 

* in-fcr'-i-£e, e. [Lat. fem. nom. pi. of in- 
ferius = ottered or sacrificed ; sacrificial.) 

Jlmn. A»tiq. : Sacrifices ottered to the aoula 
of departed heroes or friends. 

4 m-fer -i ble, a. [Inferable,] 


in fer -i or, * in-fer i nur, * In fcr-l- 
ourc, * in fer-y-or, a. <k «. [Fr. inf. new, 
trom Lat.. inferior cm, aecus. of inferior =* 
lower, comp, of iafems — low, b*-low ; Sp. 
inferior; Ital. inferiore.) 

A. As adjective : 

I. Ordinary iMnguagc : 

1. Lower in place or position ; beneath. 

2. Lower in position, station, or rank of 
life ; subordinate. 

3. Lower in excellence, value, quality, or 
degree. 

•■tVrtxlnly not inferior in probity."— Macauimy : 
Hut. Png., cb. xlx. 

II. Technically : 

1. Astronomy: 

(1) Of a planet: Having ita orbit between 
that of the earth and the aun. Mercury and 
Venus are inferior planets. 

(2) Of a conjunction ; Occurring between the 
earth and the sun, as an inferior conjunction 
of Mercury and Venus. 

(3) Of a meridian, <£c. : Below tbe horizon. 

2. Hot. : Growing below another organ. 
Used specially of the calyx and the ovary. 
An inferior calyx is situated beneath the ovary. 
An inferior ovary, on the contrary, ia beneath 
the calyx, the latter having contracted adhe- 
sion to it in place of being free. Used of the 
corolla, in the same sense as of the calyx. 

B. As subst. : A person who ia lower than 
or inferior to another in rank, position, social 
standing, excellence, intellect, talent, acquire- 
ments, &c. ; a subordinate. 

*■ Slaves to their inferior! both In fortone and under, 
standing. "—Tatler, No. 30. 

Inferior courts, s. pi. The court baron, 
the hundred court, and the county court, also 
all courts of special jurisdiction. 

inferior -letters, inferior- figures, 

s. pi. 

Print. : Letters or figures cast with their 
faces low down on the shank : as, 4 b , a,. 

Infer! or- valve, s. 

Zool. : The valve by which certain bivalve 
shells are attached to the rock. In Ostrea 
(the Oyster genus) this is the left valve, in 
Spondylus (the Thorny Oyster) it is the right. 

in fer i or -i-ty, 4 in fer I -or- 1-tie, s. 

[Fr. inferiorite; Sp. inferidad ; Ital. inferior- 
ifa.) The quality or state of being inferior to 
another or others ; lower condition or state. 

" No natural inferiority had kept the Celt Lit behlud 
the Saxon."— Macaulay : //til. Eng., cb. xiiL 

* in-fer -1 or-ly, adv. [Eng. inferior ; - ly .] 
In an inferior manner or degree ; on the in- 
ferior part. 

In-fer'-nal, 4 in fer -nall, a. & s. [Fr., 

from Lat. in/ern«Zts belonging to the lower 
regions, from infemus = lower, infernal ; Ital. 
infernale; Sp. & Port, infernal] 

A As adjective: 

1. Of or pertaining to hell or the lower re- 
gions. 

“The descent of VirpiFsbero into the infernal r*. 
pious ." — War burton: Divine Legation, bk. ii... § 4. 

2. Pertaining to, resembling, or fit for bell ; 
inhabiting hell. 

“Some infernal spirit seen 
Hitherward beut " Milton: P. L.. Iv. 7S4. 

3. Suitable to or appropriate for bell or ita 
inhabitants ; worthy of liell ; hellish, detest- 
able, diabolical : as, an infernal action. 

4 B. As substantive: 

1. An inhabitant of bell or of the infernal 
regions. 

2. Hell ; tbe infernal regions. 

infernal-machine, s. A machine or 
apparatus of an explosive nature, contrived 
for tbe purposes of assassination or damage, 

in-fer-nal-ly, adv. [Eng. infernal ; -ly.] In 
an infernal manner ; diabolically, fiendishly, 
detestably. 

in fer-no, a. [Ital.] 

1. Lit. : The infernal regions ; hades. 

2. Fig. : A acene of crime and debauchery 
a place of unbridled lust or passion. 

^ The Inferno: Title of the first of three 
parte composing Dante’s “ Divine Comedy ” 

in -fer '- 6 -branch, 5. [Inferobranchiata.) 

Zool. : A mollusc of the order lnferobranchia 
(q.v.); an inferobranchian. 
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fai fcr-d-brdnch I an, a. &, s. [Mod. Lat. 
i life rob ra nchi(a) ; Eng.* miff. -an. ] 

A. is a dj. : of or belonging to the Infcro- 
b ranch lata. 

B„ As subst. (PI.) : The Inferobraucbiuta 
(q.v.). 

in fer-6 - branch -i -a'- ta, in-fcr-6- 
brahch'-I-a, s. pi. [Lat. infants = under- 
neath, and Mod. Lat. branchiata (q.v.); or 
Gr. Ppdyxia (branch ia), pi. of ppdy\LOi/ (bran- 
chion) - a gill.) 

Zool. : Cuvier’s third order of Gasteropoda. 
They have, he says, nearly the same form 
and organization as Doris and Tritoniu, but 
their gills, instead of being on their back, 
^jsemble two long series of leaves situated on 
tbe two sides of the body under the projecting 
margin of the mantle, lie {daces under Iho 
I nfe rebranch iat a the genera Phyllidia aod Di- 
phyllidia. S. P. Woodward ioclnded the Iu- 
fero branchiata in Tectibranchiata (q. v.). 

In ferred', pa. par. or a . [Tnfer.) 

ln-fer'-ri-ble, a. [Inferable.] 

* in-fer' tile, * in fer -tile, a. [Pref. <n-( 2), 
and Eng. fertile (q.v.).] Not fertile; unfruit- 
ful, barren ; not productive. 

“ Ignorance being of itself, like stiff day. an infertile 
soil .' — Government of the Tongue. 

* in-fer'-tile-ly, in-fer'-tile-ly, adv. 
[Eng. infertile ; - ly .] In an infertile manner ; 
unfrnitfully, unproductively. 

* in-fer-til'-l-ty, 8. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
fertility (t\.v.).] The quality of being infertile ; 
want or absence of fertility ; barrenness, un- 
productiveness. 

•’The infertility or noxiousness of the Bull."— .ffafe.- 
Orig. of Mankind, p, 214. 

In-fcst', v.t. & i. [Fr. infester , from Lat. in- 
festo = to attack ; infestus — hostile.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To trouble greatly ; to harass, to plague, 
to annoy, to trouble, to worry. 

" The cares that infect tbe day.** 

Longfellow : The flay is Done. 

2. To harass or attack for purposes of depre- 
dation ; to waste, to ravage, to overrun. 

“ Infest hla dwell iug. but forltear to stay." 

Byron : Corsair. iL L 

3. To frequent for purposes of plunder. 

" An atrial hunter wbo infested tbe forest of Fon- 
tainebleau." — Scott: The Chase (Note.) 

* B. Intrans. : To become habitual. 

"A cured custome so grown and infested."— Fuller : 
Church Hist., vi. 310. 

* in-fest', a. [Lat. infestus = hostile.] Hostile, 
fierce, deadly, bitter. 

“ With fierce fury and with force infest 
Upon him rau." Spenser : F. Q.. VI. iv. 5. 

* in-fes-ta’-tion, s. [Lat. infestatio , from 
infesto = to attack.) The act or state of in- 
festing; molestation, harassing. 

•‘The causeless infestation of our coast."— Milton : 
On the A rttdes of Pence. 

In-fcst-er, $. [Eng. infest; -er.) One who 
or that which infests. 

* in fes' five (1), a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
festive (q.v.).] Not festive, not mirthful ; 
cheerless, joyless. 

* In fest -ive (2), a. [Infest, a.] Annoying, 
hurtful. (Chapman: Homer; Iliad viii.) 

* in-fes-tiv'-i-t jf, $. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
festivity (q v.).] Want or absence of festivity 
or mirth ; cheerlessuess, uiournfulness. 

*in-fest'-n-ous, * in-fsst'-i-ous, a. [Lat. 
infestus — hostile.] Mischievous, hurtful, 
harmful. 

"With this infestious skill ” 

Dunicl : To Sir T. Egerton, Kt. 

* in-feud-a'-tion, * In feod-a -tion (eo 

as u), s. [Lat. in- = in, iuto, and feudum = 
a fend, a fee.] 

Law : 

1. The act of putting one in possession of 
an estate or fee. 

2. The act of granting tithes to laymeo. 

* in-fib-u-la'-tion, s. flat, infihnlatns, pa. 
par. of infibuh = to buckle together : in- = 
in, ioto, ami fibula = a clasp, a buckle.) 

I. The act of clasping or fastening together 
as with a clasp or buckle. 


2. The act of attaching a ring, clasp, buckle, 
Ac., to the organa of generation, to prevent 
copulation. 

in' fi del, s. & a. [0. Fr. infidrle (Fr. infi- 
dele), from Lat. infidelis = (I) unfaithful, faith- 
less, (2) later, unbelieving with regard to the 
Christian faith : in- = not, and fklelis = that 
may be relied upon, trusty ; files — trust, 
faith, reliance, confidence, belief; Prov. infi- 
sel , enfizel; Sp. <fc Port, infid; I Lai. infedelc.) 

A. As substantive : 

1. From, the Christian standpoint: One who 
docs not believe in the Christian faith. It 
includes heathens, &c. It is founded oil 2 
Cor. vi. 15 and 1 Tim. v. 8. The Oreek word 
is dina-Tos (npistos) = (1) ] tussive, not to be 
trusted, (2) active, not trusting, not believing. 
Specif., one who docs not believe that Christi- 
anity or any other religion has been divinely 
revealed, though such evidence as exists on 
tbe subject has been laid before him. The 
“infidel" may be a Deist, believing in a 
God [Deist], or an Atheist, denying or at 
least seriously doubting his existence; or 
an Agnostic, considering that he has not 
sufficient evidence to form an opinion on the 
subject. But in this second sense a Jew, a 
Mohammedan, a Brahmamst. a Booddhist, or 
a Polynesian idolater, is not regarded as an 
infidel. He may have had no opportunity of 
judging respecting Christianity, and thus cao- 
not have deliberately rejected it. 

" On her white breast ft spanning cross she bore. 

Which Jews might kif.9 and infidels adore. 

Poi*e : Rape of the Lock . IL 8. 

2. Fro 77i the standpoint of the Mohammedan 
or other non-Christian faiths: One who does 
not believe in the religioo of the person using 
the term “infidel.” 

B. As adj. : Unbelieving ; advanced by infi- 
dels : as, infidel objections to the Bible. 

m-fl-del'-i-ty, s. [Eng. in- (2), and fidelity; 
Fr. infidelity ; Prov. infidel itat ; Sp. in.fidAi- 
dad ; Port, infidelidade, infiddade ; Ital. infi- 
delity infedelitd ; Lat. infidelitas.] 

1. Of practice: Unfaithfulness, breach of 
trust, treachery, deceit. Spec., uufaithfuloess 
to the marriage-vow. 

2. Of belief: 

* (I) Want of confidence in a person. 

(2) The state or condition of an infidel ; dis- 
belief in Christianity. 

* in-fleid', v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. field 
(q.v.).] To io close as a piece of land. 

in' field, a. [Infield, v.] A term applied to 
arable land, which receives manure, and ac- 
cording to the old mode of fanning is still 
kept under crop ; the opposite to outfield 
(q.v.). (Scotch.) 

* in-ffle’, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng.yite(q.v.)J 
To place in a file ; to arrange in a file or rank. 

* in -fill -ing, s. [Pref. t?i- (1), and Eng. fill- 
ing.) That which is used to fill up a hole or 
hollow. (Archveol. xliii. 122.) 

in-fil'-tcr, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. filter 
(q.v.).] To filter or sift io. 

* in-fil'-trate, v.i. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
filtrate (q.v.).] To enter by penetrating the 
pores or instersticea of a substance ; to filter in. 

in-fil-tra'-tlon, s. [Pref. in- (1), aod Eng. 

filtration (q.v.).J 

1. Ordinary Language : 

1. Tbe act or process of inflltratiog ; a filter- 
ing io. 

2. That which iofiltrates, or enters into a 
substance by penetrating tbe pores or inter- 
stices. 

U. Technically: 

1. Geol. <£ Petrol. : The name given to ooe 
method of fossilization -by the infiltration of 
calcareous or other matter into the pores of 
an organic body. 

2. Med. : The filtering of fluids into the 
tissues or organs ; used spec, of the lardaceous, 
waxy, cliolesterine or albuminous infiltration 
of tiie liver, spleen, and kidneys ; called also 
then “amyloid degeneration.” It generally 
follows no tuberculosis, suppuration, diseases 
of the bone, or syphilis. 

in -ft-ma spe cl-e§ (ci as shi), s. [Lat.] 

Logic: The lowest species, containing ooly 
individuals. 
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in -fin 1 to, ‘ In fin -It, a. & s. [Lat. infini- 
tus } from in- = not, and Jinilus - finished, 
finite; Sp., Ital., & Port, infinite; Fr. infini.) 

A. Is adjective : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Not finite ; having no bounds or limits; 
without limit ; unbounded ; boundless ; not 
limited or circumscribed ; applied to time, 
space, the Supreme Being or Ilis attributes: 
as, The goodness of God is infinite. 

‘'Sinking down through infinite d«ptha In the tlark- 
ueaa. ’ Longfellow : bO'iwyeAlne, 11 5. 

2. Indefinitely large or numerous; exceed- 
ingly great in number, quality, or degree. 

"A fellow of Infinite jo-t." 

Shukcsp. : Hamlet, v. L 

II. Music: A term applied to certain forms 
of the canon, because they could be played 
for ever, inasmuch as the ending leads to tha 
beginning ; called also perpetual canon. 

B. As substantiiv : 

* L Ordinary Language : 

1. That which is indefinite ; an infinite space 
or extent ; infinity. 

" Although the life of it b« stretched with infinite of 
tyioe."— Chaucer : Boecius, )>k. v. 

2. The Supreme Being : the Almighty. 

3. An infinite or incalculable number ; in- 
finity. 

“.With infinite o t pearls and finest gold." 

Fanthaxo. ( Annandal * .} 

4. Tbe utmost range, bounds, or limits; in- 
flniiy ; boundlessness. 

“It is past the infinite of thought. " 

Shakesp. : Much Ado About Sothing, 1L S. 

U. Math. : [Infinity, II.]. 

Infinite decimal, s. 

Arith. ; A decimal which ia indeterminate, 
or which may be carried to infinity; thus, if 
the diameter of a circle is 1, tbe circumference 
is 3*14159265 „ . . &c., to infinity. 

Infinite quantities, s. pL 

Math. : [Infinity], 

infinite series, s. 

Math. : A series, the terms of which go on 
increasing or decreasing without coming to an 
end. 

V Arithmetic of infinites : A method invented 
by Dr. Wallis for tbe summation of iutinite 

series. 

If For the difference between infinite and 
boundless , see Boundless, 

in* f in-ite-ljf, adv. [Eng. infinite ; -ly.) 

1. To an infinite degree or extent; without 
limits or bounds. 

“Whatever la less than infinite. Is still infinitely 
distant from lufluity."— Brooke : Universal Beautu. 
bk. iv. {Note.} 

2. To a very great degree or exteot ; immen- 
sely ; exceedingly. 

“ He knows their value when he finds them, and is 
infinitely pleased.’'— Dryden : Parallel of Poetry A 
Painting. 

in-fin-ite-ness, s. [Eog. infinite: -ness.) 
The quality or state of being infinite ; infinity ; 
honndlessness ; immensity ; exceeding great- 
ness or extent. 

“The infiniteness of the divine condescention." — 
Sharp : Sertnons, voL i., eer. U. 

in-fin-i-tes'-i-mal, a. & s. [Formed from 
Lat. infinitus, on analogy of Eng. centesimal ; 
Fr. infinitesimal ; Ital. infinitesimals; Sp. in- 
finitesimal, from Fr. infinitisime, Sp. infinitis- 
ioto, Ital. infinitissimo — exceedingly small.] 

A. As adj. : Infinitely, immeasurably, or 
indefinitely amall ; smaller or less than any 
assignable quantity. 

“ Vibrations of the small, and, as one may eay. iru 
flniteeimal medullary particles.’— Hartley: Observa- 
tions of Man, pt. 1., prop. 4. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang.: An infinitely or indefinitely 
small quantity. 

“ lufinite# are composed of Unites, in no other sense, 
than as Suites are composed of infinitesimal*.' — Dr. 
Clarke : Fourth Reply to Leibnitz. 

2. Math. : A quantity less or smaller than any 
assignable quantity ; a quantity so small as 
not to be comparable with any finite quantity. 
Infinitesimals are of different orders. No 
quantity is great or small except in compari- 
son with some other quaotitj*. An infinitely 
small quantity of the first order is one that is 
infinitely small with respect to a finite quan- 
tity, that is, so small that it may be contained 
in it an infinite number of times. An infinitely 
small quantity of tbe second order is one that 
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is infinitely small wjth respect to an infinitely 
small quantity of the first order. In general 
an infinitely small quantity of ?fth order is one 
which Is infinitely small with respect to an in- 
finitely small quantity of the («— l)tb order. 
When several quantities, either finite or infin- 
itesimal, are connected by the signs plus or 
minus, all except those of the lowest order 
may he neglected without affecting tlm value 
of the expression. 

In fin-i tes'-i mal-Iy, ad i*. [Eng. infini- 

tesimal; -ly.] In an infinitesimal manner or 
degree; to an infinitesimal degree or extent; 
in an infinitely small quantity, degree, or ex- 
tent. '* 

* in fln-I tion, $. [Lat.] Boundlessness ; 
infinity. (Vavis : Wittes I'ilgr image.) 

In fin it Iv' al, a. [Eng. infinitiv(e); -al .1 
Of or belonging to the infinitive mood. 

^ fin l tive, n, & s. [ Fr. infinitij \ from Lat. 
infinities - unlimited, indefinite, from infini- 
ty = infinite (q.v.) ; Ital., Sp., & Port. infinU 
tivo.] 

A. As adjective : 

* I. Ord. Lang. : Infinite. 

"Ilea an infinitive thing upon my score."— Shttkttp. r 
2 Henry 1 1*. ii. l. r 

2. Gram. : A term applied to that mood of 
a verb which expresses the action of the verb 
without limitation of person or number. It 
was originally simply an abstract noun, and is 
still used as a noun in the nominative and ob< 
jective eases : as, To hunt is pleasant. 

"That which Is called the infinitive mode, should 
according to the true analogy of that speech, be atiled* 
a participle subs taD tive."— Wilkin*: Heal Character * 
pt. iv., ch. vi. 

B. vis substanth'e : 

* l. Ord. Ixing. : An endless quantity. (G. 
Markham: Sir R. Grinuile. Ded.) 

2. Gram. : The infinitive mood of a verb. 

i ” a l )0U ld not have repeated the error of insist- 
ing that the infinitive was a more noun.''— Tooke • Di- 
version* of Parley, voL i., ch. lx. 

In^fi* 1 I tive-ly, adv. [Eng. infinitive ; - ly .] 
Gram. : After the manner of au infinitive 
mood. 

In fin i- to, o. (I tab] Perpetual, as an in- 
finite canon. 

^ n ' -l-tude, s. [Fr., from Lat. infinitus 
= infinite.] 

1. The quality or state of being infinite ; in- 
nniteness, infinity. 

'‘TV°m the third subsistence of Divine Infinitude.” 
—Milton : Of Reformation in England, bk. if. 

2. Infinity ; infinite extent ; immensity. 

“ Boundless the deep, because I Am who fill 
Infinitude" Milton: P. L., viL 169. 

3. An infinite or boundless number ; infinity. 

” We see all the good sense of the age cut out. and 
minced into almost an infinitude of distinctions ' — 
Adduon Spectator. 

4. Infinity of time ; eternity. 

••Such wide and undetermined prospects are as 
pleasing to the fancy, as speculations of eternity or 
tat ' nr N 4 li understanding.”— Adduon: Spec- 

* in fin' i-tu-ple, a. [Formed from infinite , 
on analogy of centuple , quadruple , &c.] Mul- 
tipbed an infinite number of times. 

In-fin l-ty, * in fin-I-tee, s. [Fr. infinite, 
from Lat. infinitatem, aecus. of infini tas t from 
infinitus = infinite (q.v.) ; Sp. infinidad; Ital. 
xnfinita.] 

I. Ordinary Language .* 

1. The quality or state of being infinite. 

"One whose infinity passe th all nombre, that is 
almightye. — Sir T. More. H'or/te*, p. 636. 

2. Unlimited extent of time, space, quality 
degree, Ac. ; immensity, boundlesaness, in- 
finitude. 

Po/iTv Cre 5B in fi nit!i of goodness."— Hooker: Ecclet. 

3. Endless or infinite number or quantity ; 
exceeding multitude. 

i>ier AU tnjl,licu ot bad aymptoma.'’— Arbuthnot : On 

II. Math. : A terra employed in mathe- 
matics to express a quantity greater than any 
assignable quantity of the same kind. Mathe- 
matically considered, infinity is always a limit 
of a variable quantity, resulting from a parti- 
cular supposition made upon the varying 
element which enters into it. In the fraction 
let a retain the same value throughout, 
whilst# is arbitrary. If# becomes exceedingly 
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small with respect to a, the value of the frac- 
tion becomes exceedingly great, and, finally, 
when # becomes smaller than anv assignable 
quantity, this value is called infinity, and ex- 
pressed by the symbol cc. In arithmetic, in- 
finity ia the limit or last term of the series of 
natural numbers. This series ia an arith- 
metical progression, with I for a common 
dillerencii. It is plain that if a term be taken 
sufficiently remote, it may be regarded as 
greater than any assignable number, or as in- 
finite. In like manner, the limit of the de- 
creasing series of natural numbers, 0,-1, 
— 2, — 3, may be regarded as minus inlluitv : 
hence, the two limits of all numbers, both 
positive and negative, are + <» and — go. 

In firm , a. [Lat. infirmus , from in- = not, 
nml Jirmus — firm, strong; Fr. infinite; Ital. 
in/ermo; Up. & Port, enfin-mo.} 

1. Not firm, strong, or sound ; weak or 
feeble io body or health. 

"Tbe present elector l» old and Infirm."— Sir W 
Temple: Memoir* from the Peace ( 1679 ). 

2. Not firm of purpose or will ; weak- 
minded, irresolute, wavering, vacillating. 

"Worth the examining for the love of infirmer 
< hrls liana. — Milton • Re aeon of Church Government , 
bk. i.. ch. vi 

* 3. Not firm, solid, or stable ; uncertain, 
instable. 

4. Not strong or determined ; weak. 

" Vehement passion does not always indicate &u in- 
firm Judgment." — Burke. : On a Rcyicide Peace, let. a. 

* in firm , v.t. [Fr. infirmer , from Lat. in- 
firm/). from infirmus — weak, infirm (q.v.); 
8]>. infirmar , enfiermar.] To make infirm or 
weak ; to weaken, to enfeeble. 

“ After the deluge, when the same had destroyed or 
infirmed the nature of vegetables. R rooms * Cut jar 
Errour s. bk. ill., ch. xxv. 

infir mar' l an, j. [Low Lat . infirmarius 
= a monk to whom was entrusted the care of 
the sick.] The monk ornun having the charge 
of the infirmary in a religious house; a reli- 
gious attending on the sick of his or her order. 

“ Antony d© Madrid . . . had to nurse St. Stanislaus 
in his last illness, at (nfimutrian of Sant* Andres."— 
Life of St. Kotka (ed. H. J. Coleridge, 8. J.), p. 88. 

in firm a-ry, * en-ferm « rye, * fer- 

mer-ye, s. [O. Fr. enfermerie (Fr. infirmerie), 
from Low Lat. infirmaria = au hospital, from 
Lat. infirmus = infirm, weak ; Sp. enfermeria ; 
Port, enfermaria; Ital . infiermeria.) An hos- 
pital or establishment in which the infirm or 
sick, or those suffering from accideuts, are 
tended, lodged, and nursed. 

"An infirmary or hospital was established in the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem. '— Jortin : Remark* on 
Ecclet. But. 

IT The sick in ancient Rome were taken to 
the temple of A3scu lapi us. Julian, a.d. 361-363, 
observing the care bestowed by Christians on 
their sick, set up infirmaries for a similar pur- 
pose. Various cathedrals and monasteries had 
infirmaries attached to them. The first Lon- 
don infinnary wns founded by the Rev. Samuel 
Wesley in a.d. 1715. [Hospital.] 

* in firm - a - tive, a. [Fr. infirmatifi.] 
Weakening, annulling; tending to make void. 

* in-firm a-tor y, * in firm 1 tor y, s. 

[Low Lat. infirmatarium.] An iafirmary. 

•'The infirmitory where the sick lay was paved with 
Tanous coloured warbles. ^ "—Evelyn : Memoir t. L, Jan. 

in-firm -i-ty, * In firm i- tee, * in-fVrm- 

y-te, * yn fyrm y-tee, s. [Fr. infirmity 
from Lat. infirmitatrvi , accua. of infirmitas 
from infirmus — weak, infirm (q.v.); Ital. in- 
fermitd.) 

1. The quality or state of being infirm, weak, 
or feeble in body or health ; feebleness, weak- 
ness, debility; a disease or malady of tbe body. 

** Sith him he naw still stronger growe through strife 
And himselfe weaker through infirmity * 

Spenser: F. Q., 1IL vii. S3. 

2. Weakness of mi ad or purpose. 

"Conscious to myself of my infirmity."— Bp. Bull « 
Sermons, vol. i„ ser. 12. 

3. A weakness, a failing, a fault, a foible. 


•'That last infirmity of noble mind 9 ." 

Milton Lycidat, 71. 

H For the difference between infirmity and 
debility, see Dekilitv. 

in firm -ly, adv. [Eng. infirm; -ly.) In an 
infirm, weak, or feeble manner. 

m-firm'-ncss, s. [Eng. infirm; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being infirm ; infirmity, 
weakness, feebleness. (Boyle: Works , i. 695.) 


in fix, v.t, [Lat. injUtts, pa. par. of infiqo: 
in- ■ in, with, and Jujo - to fix ; Fr. in/issr.J 

1. To drive in, to set in, to fasten, to fix. 

« " "7^ an arrow d*©p infixed 

My panting «}<J« was cluvrged." fowper Tiuk. iJi. 10 ». 

2 . io fix in, to implant, to set in ; to causo 
to remain or adhere ; as, To infix good prin- 
ciples in the mind. 

* In fix', s. [Infix, u.] Anything infixed. 

in flame', v.t. & i. [0. Fr. mfiamber , from 
J -at. infiammo = to set in a flame . in- = in, 
into, and JUirama — a ffuoe ; Fr. infiammrr; 
Sp. inflairuxr ; Ital. infiammare.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To set on fire; to kiudle ; to cause to 
burn. 

_ ’’ should have made retreat©. 

By light of the injlamed fleet." 

Ovapnxan; U timer ; IlUid vltL 

2. To give tbe appearance of fire or fiaui« 
to; to redden ; to cause inflammation in ; as. 
To infiame the eyes. 

t exc *^ e » to stir up j to provoke or eiv- 

kindle into violent action. 

" 11 ™ [ roach easier to in/tame animosities than ta 
appease them. —Macaulay • Hut. Eng., ch. xvi. 

M. To stir up; to animate ; to make zea- 
lous; to fill with zeal or ardour. 

" but. oh, inflame and Are our heart©." 

Dry den . 1 eni Creator Spirit us. 

5. To raise to aa unnatural heat ; to render 
morbidly hot by exciting excessive action in 
the blood-vessels and tissues. 

"Spirit© of Wine . . . given iuwardly. would quickly 
inflame th© body."— Boyle , Work*. U. 158 , 

* 6. To provoke, to irritate, to anger, to ex- 
asperate. 

" R will inflame yon; it will make you mad." 

Shaketp. : Julius Catar, UL 1 

* 7. To exaggerate, to magnify ; to aggravate 
m desoriptioo. 

"A friend exaggerates a man's virtues, an enemy In- 
flame* his crimes. ' — Addison. (Annandale.) 

* B. Intransitive : 

1. To become inflamed. 

^ If the vealcul® are opprest, they inflame."— Wim. 

2. To become angry ; to fire up with passion, 

„ "W”hen thou wilt inflame 

How coldly these Impediments stand forth J • 

Shaketp. : Lover'* Complaint, 26*. 

m flamed', pa. par. &a. (Inflame,] 

A. As fxi. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang.: Set on fire, enkindled, ex- 
cited, aroused, exasperated. 

2. Her. : A term applied to anything repre- 
sented as burning or in flames ; flamant. 

* In flam'-er, 3 . [Eng. infiam(e ); -er.) One 
who or that which inflames. 

'•Interest is likewise a great inflamer, and set© a 
m&n on persecution.* — Add! ton : Spectator, No. 1 * 5 . 

in-flam ma-bil'-i-ty, s. [Fr. infiammo- 

bihte, from inflammable; Sp. infiamabilidad ; 
Ital. infiammaDilitd.) The quslity or state of 
beiag inflammable ; susceptibility of taking 
fire. 

" Whether or no inflammability doth strictly in all 
mixt bodies require « distinct sulphureous ingrodi- 
©nf— Boyle : Works, L 367. K 

in -flam ma- ble, * in- flam -a-ble, a. 

[Ir., from Lat infiammo— to set on fire, to 
inflame (q.v); Sp. infiarmble ; Hal. inflamma- 
ble.] Capable or easily susceptible of being 
set on fire ; easily enkindled. 

••Saltpetre, which not only is inflammable, bnt 
h'&r* ' ery fiercely and violently.”— Boyle . Works. 

inflamm able-air, s. A name formerly 
given to hydrogeo, on account of its inflam- 
mability. 

IT Heavy inflammable air : Light carburetted 
hydrogen. 


In flam -ma-ble-ness, s. [Eog. inflamma- 
ble; -ness.] The quality or state of being in- 
flammable; inflammability. 

"1 do not think the easy inflammablene** of bodle* 
to b© always n sure proof of the actual sensible warmth 
U1.S36 mnmte partS it; cousia U of -Boyle : Works. 

* in flam'-ma-bly, adv. [Eng. inflammable ) ; 
-fy.] In an inflammable manner. 

in-fl^m-ma-tlon. s. [Fr.. from Lat. infiam- 
mationem, accus. of inflammutio. from infinvte 
niatus, pa. par. of infiammo - to set on tire, 
to inflame (q.v.); S]>. infianuicion , Ital. infi- 
ammazione.] 
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I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of kiudling or setting on fire or 
In (lames. 

2. The state of being aet on fire or in flames. 

“The inflammation of fat and viscous vapours 
doth presently vanish." — IliMi/ji . Daedalus. 

* 3. Heat, ardour, or fervour of mind ; ani- 
mosity, violent excitement, turbulence. 

II. Pathol. : A morbid state of the whole or 
any part of the system, characterized by heat, 
redness, and pain, owing to a stoppage of 
fuaction in the microscopic elements of the 
involved tissues, or to changes in the blood- 
vessels and blood, and exudation of liquor 
sanguinis, with permeation of white blood 
corpuscles, without rupture of the vessels, 
iato the contiguous parts, or to altered nutri- 
tion of the tissue, so that inflammation is an 
extremely complex process with excessive 
exudation, terminating favourably in resolu- 
tion, when the Jabnormal process ceases and 
recovery easues, or going on to various de- 
grees of ulceration and suppuration, indura- 
tion, and mortification. The varieties are— 
parenchymatous, exudatory or secretory, plas- 
tic, rheumatic, gouty, gonorrhoeal, and others 
aot so strictly defined. 

* In-flam'-ma tlve, a. [Lat. inflammat(ns), 
pa. par. of inflammo = to inflame (q.v.) ; Eng. 
adj. suff. -ire. 1 Iaflammatory. 

In-fl&m'-ma-tor y, a. [Fr. inflammatoire ; 
Sp. inflamatorio ; Ital. infiammatorio.] 

1. Teading to inflame or to cause inflamma- 
tion or heat. 

2. Accompanied with great heat or inflam- 
mation. 

"The spicy warm carminative things, which «re 
given In a colick from a phlegtuatlck or cold cause, are 
poisonous in an inflammatory on ef—Arbuthnot : On 
Diet, cb. HL 

There are various iaflammatory diseases : 
as inflammatory dropsy, inflammatory fever, 
inflammatory softeniag of the brain, inflamma- 
tory sore- throat. 

3. Tending to inflame or cause excitement, 
anger, tumult, or heat of mind. 

"Far from anything inflammatory, I never heard 
a more languid debate & this house."— Burke : On 
American Taxation. 

In flat'-a-blo, a. [Eng. inflate); -able.] Cap- 
able of being inflated, or of being unnaturally 
or unduly expanded. 

In-flate' f v.t. [Fr. enjler ; Sp. injlar; Ital. 
enfiare.] [Inflate, a.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To fill out, swell, or distend with air or 
wind. 

" Also they [fylberdes and hasyll nnttasl do inflate 
the stomak, and cause head ache. —Sir T. hlyot ; Castel 
Of Helth, bk. in 

2. To puff out, to swell, to distend. 

" Passion’s tumults In the bosom rise. 

Inflate the features, and enrage the eyes." 

Scott : Ettay ; On Painting. 

3. To puff np ; to elate : as, To inflate a per- 
son with pride. 

H Technically: 

1. Comm. : To expand or enlarge unnatu- 
rally or unduly ; as, To inflate the currency. 

2. Stock Exch. : To raise or force above the 
real or true value : as, To inflate prices. 

* In flate', a. [Lat. inflatus, pa. par. of inflo : 
in- = in, into, and flo — io blow.] 

L Blown in. 

M Wtnde inflate In other mennes eares." 

Chaucer : Complaint of Creseide. 

2. Inflated. 

bi-flat'-ed, pa. par. k a. [Inflate, v.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verh). 

B. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Puffed up or distended with air or wind. 

2. Tumid ; puffed up ; bombastic ; turgid. 

"The prolix and inflated style of a bad pamphlet." 
— Macaulay : But. Eng., ch. v. 

IL Technically: 

3. Bot, : The same as Bladderv (q.v ). 

2. Comm. : Enlarged or exteaded unnatu- 
rally or unduly. 

3. Stock Exch. : Raised or forced ahove the 
true value : as, inflated prices 

En-flat'-foag, pr. par., a. k 8. [Inflate, v.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
tbe verb). 

C. As subst. : The same as Inflation (q.v.). 


in flat-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. inflating; -ly] 
In a mamier tending to inflate. 

in-fla' tlon, s. [Fr., from Lat. inflationem, 
acctis. of inflatio, from injlatus , pa. par. of 
inflo; Sp. inflation.) 

1. The act or process of inflating or dis- 
tending with air or wind. 

2. The state of being inflated or distended ; 
distention. 

" III case of von tout ties and ir\flation*"—P. Holland : 
PUnie, bk. xxl., ch. xxl. 

3. The aet of putting up or elating, as with 
pride, conceit, Ac. 

•I. The state of being puffed up or dated. 

5. An unnatural or undue enlargement of 
expansion, as tbe inflation of trade. 

G. The aet of raising or forcing above tbe 
true or real value : as, the inflation of the 
Stock Exchange. 

7. Inflated, turgid, or bombsstic speech, 
language, or style • bombast, fustian. 

" Exact yet free, without inflation bold. 

To diguify that theme." 

Mason : Englith Garden . bk. II 

tin-fla'-tion ist, s. [Eng . inflation ; -ist.] One 
who inflates; one who causes an unnatural 
or undue expansion ; one who raises stocks 
or scrip above their real value ; specif., in the 
United States, one who favours an increased 
issue of paper money. 

* m-fla'-tiis, s. [Lat.] A blowing ia : hence 
iaspiratioa. 

in-flect', v.t. [Lat. injlecto — to bow, to cun - , 
to bend: in- = in, and flccto — to bend, 'ta 
inflettere; Fr. inflechir.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. To bend, to curve, to bow. 

"Not lie directly or »t length, but eomewhat 
inflected." — Browne: Vulgar Errouri, bk. ill., cb. L 

* 2. To bend or turn from a straight or 
direct course ; to deflect. 

" Why do they never once their course inflect." 

Blackmore. 

* 3. To modulate, as the voice. 

II. Gram. : To vary, as a noua or verb, in 
its terminations ; to decline, as a noun, or 
adjective, or pronoun ; to conjugate, as a 
verb. 

m-fleet-ed, pa. par. k a. [Inflect, v.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang. : Bent, curved, bowed ; turned 
from a direct liae or course ; deflected ; varied 
in its termi- 
nations. 

2. Bot. : 

The same as 
Inflexed 
(q-v.). 

inflect- 
ed - arch, 

s. 

1, A re- 
versed or in- 
verted arch. 

2. An arch, 

the curve 
of whose 
flanks is 
re versed 
near the 
crown, so 
as to termi- 
nate in a a 
acute angle. inflected arch. 

in-flce’-tlon, * in -flexion (flexion as 
flek'-shun), s. [Lat. inflexio, from inflexus, 
pa. par. of injlecto ; Fr. & Sp. inflexion.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of bending, curving, or turning 
from a direct line or course ; deflection. 

"There la required e small inflexion of the body."— 
Burke : Sublime ,t Beautiful, pt. ill., $ 22. 

2. Tbe state of being bent or deflected. 

3. Modulation of tbe voice ; change of toae 
or pitch in speaking or singing. 

II. Technically: 

1. Gram. : The variation of the termina- 
tions of nouns, adjectives, and pronouns iii 
declension, and of verbs in conjugation. 

"The numerous inflexion* of those lAuguAOges.” — 
Beattie : Moral Science, pt. iv., ch. L, § 2. 

2. Optics : The same as Diffraction (q.v ). 


Point of injkction : 

Geom. : The point st which a curve ceases to 
be concave and become# convex, or the 
reverse, with respect to a straight line not 
passing through the point. 

in flee' tlon al, inflexional (flexion 
as flek'-shun), a. [Eng. inflection, inflexion; 
-al.) Pertaining to or having inflections. 

"To apply indiscriminately to the lower ntoges of lm- 
man speech. the Agglutinative and radical, the aartie 
tests w hich have proved successful In the infU’ctionaL* 
—.l/ax Muller : Science of Language (1971). IL 24. 

* In flec'-tive, a. [Eng. inflect; -ive.) 

1. Having the power to bend or deflect ; de- 
flecting. 

" Although this inflective quality of the air be a great 
lucumhrauce."— Hook: Lecture of Savigation, p. *16. 

2. Inflectional. 

’* Languages isolating, agglutinative and inflcctio*." 
— Whitney : Life A Growth of Language, ch. Xill. 

* in flesh', v.t. [Pref, in- (1), and Eng.^,% 
(q.v.).] To clothe or invest with flesh ; to in- 
carnate. 

" The Deity infletht. and man’s flesh deified.’ 1 

P. Fletcher: Purple Jtland, Tl. 

* in flex', v.t. [Lat. inflexus, pa. par. of tw- 
flecto — to bend, to inflict (q.v.).] To curve 
to bead, to inflect. 

" Suffice It to provide a brazen tube 
Inflext." Philip* : Cider, IL 

in-flexed', * in flex t’, pa. par. k a. [In- 
flex. 1 

* A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

* B. As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Bent, curved ; turned out of 
tbe direct line. 

*’ There most direct where seeming most inflex’d.” 
Brooke: Universal Beauty, IL 

2. Bot. : Beat [awards. An inflexed calyx, 
corolla, or stamen, is beat inwards towards 
tbe ceatre of tbe flower. Inflexed leaves are 
bent inwards at the tip so as to point towards 
tbe stem. Called also inflected (q.v.). 

in-flex i-b!l -i-ty, s. [Fr. in flexibility.] 

1. The quality or state of being inflexible ; 
incapability of being bent or curved ; unyield- 
iag stiffness. 

2. The quality of being inflexible or firm of 
will ; inexorable portiaacity ; obstinacy ; firm- 
ness of will or purpose. 

"That grave inflexibility of soul." 

Churchill : Ootham. ILL. 

in-flex'-l-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. inflexibilis : 
in.- — not, and flexibilis = flexible (q.v.); Sp. 
inflexible; Ital. inflessibile,] 

* I. Incapable of being bent or curved. 

"Of this thing U the king's scepter A very Apt signe 
and tokeu in that It ia ferine and inflexible. —Joy: 
Expo*, of Daniel, vL 

2. That will not yield to prayers or entrea- 
ties ; firm of -will or purpose; incapable of 
being turned from one's purpose ; iaexorable. 

"’Tell Hia Lordship/ aald the inflexible priest, ‘to 
mind hisowu business.’"— Macaulay Hut. Eng., ch. 
\lr. 

3. Characterized by inflexibility ; firm, ob- 
stinate. 

” No class of men mentioned in history has ever ad- 
hered to a principle with more inflexible pertinacity." 
— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xiii. 

in- flex'- i-ble- ness, s. [Eng. inflexible; 
-ness.] Tbe quality or state of being inflexible ; 
inflexibility. 

in-flcx'-i-bly, adv. [Eng. inflexible); -ly.] 
la an inflexible raaaner; firmly; without 
bendiag or yielding ; inexorably. 

"All those who adhered inflexibly to the Jacoblto 
interest .”— Burnet : Hitt. Oum Time (»n. 17>«). 

in-flexion (flexion as flek'-shun), s. [In- 
flection.] 

in flexion-al (flexion as flek'-shun), a. 

[Inflectional.] 

* in- flex' -ive, a. [Pref. in - (2), and Eng. 
flexive.] Inflexible. 

"The burthen undergone 
Of foe* inflexiref Chapman: ode to Mart. 

* in flex' ure, s. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 

flexure (q.v.).] A bend, a curve, a bow. 

” The opening and shutting of bindweeds, performed 
by five injU xurei."-~BrtrwHe .- Garden of Cyrus, ch. iiL 

in flict', v.t. [Lat. inflict us, pa. par. of inflign, 
from in- = in, upon, aad fligo = to strike , 
Fr. infliger; Sp. k Port, infligir ; Ital. inflig - 
gere .] 

I. Tn put in act or force npoa ; to impose 




*> 011 , poilt, ; cat, 9011, chorns, 9hln, bengh ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = t 

clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -slon = shun ; -tion, -gion - zhiin. -cions, -tlous, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, kc. = b^l, d$L 
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upon a* a penalty or punishment ; to cause to 
feel or experience ; to throw, to east. 

" I know uo i«»hi they cim inflict upon him, 

Will make niiu any I mov'd him to those arm*." 

flhaketp. ; 1 Henry VI., ill. L 

* 2. To alllict, to harass. 

“ Inflict our province." Shake tp. • Pericles, v L 

In fUc -ter, s. [Eug. injlict; -er.] One who 
inflicts. 

"Ooil 1« the wole and Immediate Injlicter of «nch 
strokes."— South . Sermons, vul. liL, aer. 10. 

in flic' tlon, s. [Lat. injlict IQ, from injlict us, 
pa. par. uf injlbjo = to inflict (q.v.) ; Fr. in- 
fliction; Sp. injliccion ; Ital. injlizione.] 

1. The act uf inflicting or imposing : as, the 
infliction of punishment or a penalty. 

2. That which ia inflicted ; a punishment or 
penalty inflicted or imposed. Colloq., a trouble 
or annoyance. 

"Ood doth receive glory us well from hi* inflictions 
and punishments as from hi* rewards ,"— Sharp ; Ser- 
mons, vol. ill., ser. 12. 

9 in-flie -tive, a . [Fr. injlictif, from Lat. in- 
Jlictus, pa. par. of injligo = to inflict (q.v.).] 
Tending or having the power to inflict; in- 
flicting. 

" Even from the steel’s inflictive sting." 

Whitehead ; Ode on Her Majesty's Birthday. 

Ixi flo res' yenye, s. [Lat. injlorcsccns , pr. 
par. of injloresco - to begin to blossom.] 

Bot. : The arrangement of flowers upon a 
branch or stem. It may be axillary or termi- 
nal. In the former case the branch can grow 
indefinitely, producing new flowers on the 
axils, hence this is called an indefinite inflo- 
rescence ; in the latter the terminal flower 
stops the further development of the branch, 
hence this kind of inflorescence is called defi- 
nite. Infloreacence maybe centripetal (q.v.) 
or centrifugal (q.v.). Different kinds of inflo- 
rescence are (1) the spike, (2) the raceme, (31 
the corymb, (4) the umbel, (5) the panicle, (6) 
the thyrsus, (7) the compound corymb and 
compoundbel uni, (8) the cyme. No. (1) is sub- 
divided into— (a) the spike proper, (?>) the 
ament or catkin, (e) the spadix, (d) the spike- 
let, (e) the cone, (/) the capitulum, and ( g ) the 
ccenantkium. Inflorescence is called also 
Anthotaxis. (See all these terms.) 

* in flow', v.i. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. Jlow 
(q.v.).] To flow in. 

" Dry up the inflotoed humour."— Wiseman : Chirur - 
ffical 7’reatlscs, bk. i., ch. iiL 

* in -flow, s. [Inflow, r.] The act of flowing 
in or into ; that which flows in ; an influx. 

In'-flu-en9e, $. [Fr., from Low Lat. infiuentia 
= a flowing in, an inundation ; injluens, pr. par. 
of injluo = to flow in : in- = in, and jluo = to 
flow; Sp. & Poit. injluencia; ltal. injluenzia.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. Originally used in an astrological sense ; 
a power supposed to proceed from the heavenly 
bodies and operate upon the affairs of men. 

" Dawn, and the Pleiades, before him danced, 
Sheddiug eweet influence.'' 

Milton : P. L., ril. 375. 

* 2. A flowing in, into, or upon ; influx. 

3. Agency or power serving or tending to 
affect, modify, or sway in some manner ; ability 
or power to produce some effect; power of 
directing or modifying ; ascendant power. 

" Twice aa magnetic to sweet influences." 

Tennyson : Princess, tl. IBS. 

4. Authority or power derived from superi- 
ority of position, rank, talents, &c. ; acknow- 
ledged ascendency ; power to influence or move 
others according to one's own will or wishes. 

"The vigorous exertion of his authority and in- 
fluence." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxiii. 

5. Power; effects of indulgence in. 

"There was scarcely an hour of the day or of the 
night when he wa* not under the Pi/iuenc« of claret."— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

II. Elect. <£* Magn. : The same as Induction 
(q.v.). 

IT For the difference between injlmnce and 
credit , see Credit. 

* influence-rich, a. Rich in influence; 
having great influence or power. ( Tennyson : 
In Mentor lam, lxxix. 14.) 


in' flu-en $er, s. [Eng. injlutnc(e); - er .] 
Ono who or that which influences. 


* m'-flu-en-^ive, a. [Eng. injluenc(t ); -<«.] 
Tending to influence ; Influential. 


* In' flu-ent, a. <fc s. [Lat. injluens, pr. par. 
of injluo to flow In : in- = In, and/Iuo = to 
flow.) 

A. As adjective: 

1. Flowing in. 

" Where Thame* with ivjluont tide 
My native city lave*." 

Co toper : Chan. Deodatk ITmne.) 

2. Exerting or having influence ; influential. 

" It is more operative and influent upon others, then 
any other vertue."— Mountugue : Devout e Euayei, pt. 
ii.. tr. 11., J 2. 

B. Assu&sf. : Influence. 


"O fortune, cxecutrice of wierdes 
O influonts of these heuens hie." 

Chaucer ; Troilut & Cress Ida, ill. 

in flu en'-tial (tl as sh), a. [Lat. injluens 
(genit. injluentls) ; Eng. adj. sutf. -ial.] Poa- 
aesaing or exerting influence hy in viaible opera- 
tion, either as physical causes on bodies, or as 
moral causes on the mind ; possessing power 
or influence, as from superiority of position, 
rank, intellect, wealth, &c. 


Thy influential vigour re inspire* 
This feeble frame. 


Thompson ; Sickness, bk. til. 


in flu-en'-tial ly (tl as sh), adv. [Eng. in- 
Jluential ; -ly.] In an influential manner; so 
as to influence. 


" Embrace not the bllud side of opinions, hut thst 
which looks most luclfuroualy and influentially unto 
goodness. "—Broume. Christian Morals, pt. lit., J 3. 


Ln-flu-en'-za, s. [Ital. = influence.] (See 
del’.) 

Path. : A specific catarrhal inflammation of 
the mucous membranes of the air-passages, 
contagious, and often epidemic, attended with 
early involvement of chill, lassitude, and pros- 
tration to a marked degree, inteusa frontal 
headache, giddinesa, and acrid discharge from 
the nose, with sleepless nights, and aometimes 
delirium. Persistent cough, worst at nights, 
expectoration, remittent feverishness, with 
nocturnal exacerbations, lasting from four to 
eight days, sometimes complicated with bron- 
chitis or even pneumonia. Everything tending 
to depress the spirits must be avoided. Ibis 
specific disease- poisun in some epidemics is 
said to be as fatal aa cholera, and has been 
occasionally mistaken for typhoid fever. 

in'-flux, s. [Lat. injluxus = a flowing in, from 
injluo = to flow in ; Sp. injluxo ; Ital. injlusso .] 

1. The act of flowing in or into anything. 

"Either of these, if timely applied, will resist the 
Oyfuj:." — iruemau ; Chlrurg. Treatises, bk- ch. iii. 

* 2. Infusion, intromission. 

"The influx of the knowledge of Ood, in relation to 
this everlasting life .”— Hale Qrig. of Mankind. 

3. A coming in ; an introduction or impor- 
tation in abundance ; that which flows in. 

M A sudden and unexampled influx of riches." — John- 
son : Falkland Islands. 

4. The place or point at which one stream 
flows or runs into another, or into the sea. 

* 5. Influence, power, authority, weight. 

"These two do not so much concern sea-finh, yet they 
nave a treat influx upon rivers, ponds, and lakes.'*— 
Hale: 0 rig. of Mankind. 

* in fluxion (fluxion as fluk' shun), 5. 

[Lat. injluxio, from injluxus, pa. par. of injluo; 
Fr. influxion .] A flowing in or into ; infusion, 
intromission. 

"The state which is most susceptible of divine in- 
fluxion." — Bacon ; Advancement of Learning, bk. ii 


* In-fluxious (fluxlous as fluk'-shyus), 

o. (Eng. injlux; -ious.J Influential. 

"The moon hath an influxiotts power to make Im- 
pressions upau their humours. "—Howel: English Tears. 


* in-flux'-ivo, a. [Eng. injlux; -ive.) Having 
a tendency to flow io ; influential. 

"He is the influxiet head who governs the whole 
body.”— Boldsworth : Inauguration Sermon (1624), p. 9. 


* In fliix-y, s. [Eng. injlux ; - y .] An influx, 
au influence. 

" Not by forms or celestial influxies." — Bacon : Nat. 
HUt., § 997. 


In' -flu on 5 e, v.t. [Influence, s.] To exer- 
cise influence upon ; to act upon with direc- 
tive or impulsive power ; to modify to any 
end or purpose ; to bias ; to sway. 

" The patronage of the Crowu was employed on an 
extensive scale for the purpose of influencing votes.”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xix. 


In fold', v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng . /old (q.v.). | 

1. To wrap up, to in wrap, to inclose. 

" Refulgent arms his mighty limbs infold," 

Pope : Horner ; Iliad xill 83. 

2. To clasp in the arms ; to embrace. 

" Noble Bauntio, let me infold thee. 

And hold tliee to my heart.'' zhakesp. : Macbeth, i. 4. 


* 3. To shut up, to coniine. 

" Then Troians in their wall* 
liivd heoue infolded like meek* lamb*.” 

Chapman . Homer ; l had r ill 

* 4. To involve, to surround. 

"The*e powers infold the Oreek aud Trojan train." 

Pope: Homer; Iliad xlli. 4£l. 

* In- fold noont, ». [Eng. infold ; •mad.] The 
act of mfoldmg ; the state of being infolded. 

* In fo -11 ato, v.t. [Lat. in - = in, on, and 
folium = a leal'.] To cover or overspread with 
leaves, 

** Loii); may his fruitful vine infoUale and oUuu 
about hlui with embraceweiiU.'' -Hosed. 

* In for^o', v.t- [Enforce.] 

* In-for^-er, $. [Enforcer.] 

* in-for'-ost, v.t. [Enforest.] 

in-form'. * In forme, v.t. k L [Fr. informer , 
from lat. informo , truni in- = in, into, and 
forma = a form, a shape ; Sp. k Port, in- 
f or mar ; Ital. infurmart.] 

A. Transitive: 

* L To give form or ahajve to. 

“ She gilded us. hut you arc gold ; and »he 
Informed us.” 

Donne : To the Countess of Huntingdon. 

* 2. To animate ; to actuate with vital 
powers ; to give life or vitality to; to imbue 
with vitality. 

"Who AID, surrounds, informs, and agitate* the 
whole.” Thomson: Cattle <f Indolence, ». 47. 

3. To communicate knowledge ; to instruct, 
to tell ; to give inforuiation or intelligence of ; 
to acquaint. (Formerly followed by with, now 
by of when govening a secondary object.) 

” For he would le&rne their buslnes secretly, 

And then informc bis master hastily.'' 

Speiw. r : Mother Halberds Tale, 880. 

* 4. To communicate, to tell, to make known. 

•• He did inform the truth." Shaketp. : Coriolanus. L «. 

* 5. To communicate a knowledge of facts 
to, by way of accusation. 

"Tertullus informed the governor against PauL"— 
Acts xxiv. u 

* 6, To point out the way to ; to guide, to 
lead. ( Milton : Scvmson Agonizes, 335.) 

B. Reflex.: To teach, to instruct; to make 
acquainted. 

C. Intransitive : 

* 1. To take form or shape ; to hecome visible. 

** It is the bloody business which informs 
Thus to miue eye*." bhakesp. : Macbeth. 1L L 

2. To give information or intelligence. 

Tl To inform against ; To communicate facts 
by way of accusation ; to lay an information 
against. 

T To inform may be either a personal ad- 
dress or otherwise ; to acquaint aud afqrrizt 
are immediate and personal communications. 
One informs the government, or any public 
body, or one informs one’s friends ; one ac- 
qnaints or apprizes only one’a friends or parti- 
cular individuals. To inform is the act of 
persons in all conditions ; to instruct and 
teach are the acts of superiors, either on one 
ground or another : one informs by virtue of 
an accidental superiority or priority of know- 
ledge ; one instructs by virtue of superior 
knowledge or superior station ; one teaches by 
virtue of superior knowledge rather than uf 
station. (Cru66 : Eng. Synon.) 

* In form', * in-forme, a. [Lat. irtformis , 
from in - — not, and forma = form, shape ; Fr., 
Sp., & Ital. informe.] Without regular form 
or shape ; shapeless. 

" And the fthole prospect so informe and rude.” 
Cotton : Wonders of the Peake (1081 ). 

m-form-al, * in- form all, a. [Fref. in- 

(2), and Eng. formal (q.v.).J 

1. Not formal ; not in the regular or usual 
form ; not according to custom or precedent ; 
not in accordance with official, conventional, 
or customary forms. 

"A charge in writing, which, though informal and 
irregular, may be reduced to four art idea .”— B u rke .* 
Charge against Warren Hastings. 

2. Not formal; free frum ceremony or form ; 
easy : as, an informal visit. 

* 3. Deranged ; out of one's senses. 

"These poor informal women are no more hut in- 
struments of some more mightier member.” — Bhafcesp. : 
Measure for Measure, V. L 

In-for-mal I ty f s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
formality (q.v.). j 

1. The quality or state of being informal; 
want of attention to regular form or custom. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pSt, 
or, wore, wolf, wdrls^ who, son ; mute, cuh, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. £©, ce = e ; ey = a. qu - kw. 
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2. Anything informal or not according to 
regular form or custom. 

•• Whatever informalities or nullities •were pretended 
to bo In the bulls or breve*.’’— Burnet : llUt. lleforma- 
tion (ail. 1631}. 


In-form'-al-ly, a, [Eng. informal; • ly .] In 
an informal maimer ; not formally. 


in-form'-ant» »• [Fr., from Lat. informant, 
pr. par. of infarmo.) 

* 1. Oue who or that which gives form, f&V 
Or vitality. 

“ The matter can be actuated at ones but * “ Pff 
informant : and space la replenish t b / *vl 

existence. 0 htnvill : Vanity of Dogma**"?' ; n * XV1 * 

2. One who informs or funi^ es luforma * 
tion or intelligence. 

* 3. One who informs 

Other; an informer Tht ^ orm . 

It was the last evtden/^ A p, lirt 0 f huila. 

who informs for the 
v ^ Ti K f’ y 5/Tfina the informer to ti e mo- 
heneht of otliera Ti|a . „f orViant p s thanked 
lestation of ot^n making the communication : 
for his c,vl H^(]ergoea a great deal of odium, 
the inform* . w no ooe> 110 t even by those 
but is th^ inl> (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 
who emp^y 

* , mn pau'-pcr-is, phr. [Lat., = as 

In for 

a l '°°[ Vhen a person has just cause of suit, 

*Ttoo poor to support the charges of au 
^ u ,.n he is allowed, on making oath that ha 
? C j T ot worth £5, besides his wearing apparel 
*/d the matter involved in tha action, to sue 
,n forma pauperis — i.e., without paying fees of 
court, conusel, or solicitor. 


)[n for-ma'-tlon, * in-for-ma-cl-on, s. 

[pr. information, from Lat. informa tionem, 
see. of informaiiQ, from in/ormatus, pa. par. 
of informo = to give form or shape to, to in- 
*>rm ; Sp. infarmacion ; Ital. informazione.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of informing or communicating 
knowledge or intelligence. 

2. The state of being ioformed, or acquainted 
with matters. 

3. That which is communicated by word or 
writing ; news, intelligence, notice, advice. 

" Information having been given me about, two or 
three months since.”— Sir >F. Temple : Let. to Col. 
Sidney, April 29. 1 6*i7. 

lu this sense used by police officers to 
Signify knowledge, however obtained, leading 
to the arrest or conviction of a criminal. 
The words. “From information 1 received," 
have almost become a formula in police evi- 
dence. 

* 4. Knowledge acquired from reading or in- 
struction, or from the use of the senses and 
intellectual powers : as, He is a man of great 
information. 

II. English Law : 

1. A written statement or declaration made 
usually on oath before a magistrate, previous 
to the issuing of a summons or warrant 
against a person charged with a crime, or an 
offence punishable summarily. 

'•‘In the case of au information being lair], and sub. 
etantiated by proper evidence, a warrant may be 
Issued in the first instance: and upon this warrant, 
•which may be executed in any other district than 
that in which it Is issued, after being backed or in- 
dorsed by a justice of that district, the person charged 
way be taken, aud brought before the justices ; w ho 
bave authority to issue summonses, aud to compel 
the attendance, at the hearing, of witnesses for the 
prosecutor, complainant, or defendant, as the case 
Jmay be. The information nr complaint must then bo 
Jeard and adjudicated upon hy the justices, according 
,to the ordinary course of legal proceedings."— Clack- 
stone : Comment., bk. tv., ch. 20. 

2. (See extract.) 

“An information In the Exchequer Is a method of 
recovering money or other chattels, or for obtaining 
satisfaction in damages for any personal wrong cum. 
mltted in the lands or other possessions of the crown 
The most usual information* are those of intrusion 
and debt; Intrusion, for any trespass committed on 
the hinds of the crown; ana debt, upon any contract 
xor moneys due to the crown, or for any forfeiture due 
to the crown upon the breach of a penal statute. An 
information of Intrusion may also be resorted to In 
the case of a pnrpresture upon public property : which 
Occurs when one encroaches, or makes that several to 
,mm self, which ought to be common to many. Infor- 
mat tom of debt are most commonly used to recover 
forfeitures occasioned by transgressing those laws 
which are enacted for the establishment aud snpport 
of the revenue ; in which cases the crown jmw recovers 
and is liable to pay coats, if unsuccessful, as If the suit 
were between subject aud subject, ’— Chickttouc : Com. 
ptrnt., bk iii., ch. 9. 

3. An information in the Court of Queen's 
Bencb is a writ of quo warranto against one 
who claims or usurps any office, franchise, or 
liberty, to inquire by what authority lie sup- 


ports his claim, In order to determine the 
right. / 

1 An information In the Court of Chancery 
[g ^ suit on behalf of the Crown or Govern- 
ment as to the misapplication of a public 
charity, or on behalf of the estate of a lunat ic 
or an idiot. (Blackstone : Com., bk. iii., ch. 17.) 

5. Generally in criminal law, an information 
Is o substitute for an ordinary indictment tiled 
by the Attorney-General or Master of the 
Crown office, in such casea of misdemeanour 
A3 tend to disturb the peace or tha govern- 
ment ; aa libels on ‘judges, magistrates, or 
public affairs, bribery at elections, &c. 

•• Fear of public derision and of a criminal informu. 
tion geuerally induced him to keep hla fancies to him- 
self.' — Macaulay : Hkt. Eng., ch. lit. 

III. Scots Law: A written argument allowed 
In the Court of Justiciary on the occurrence 
of casea of difficulty. 

* in form -a-tive, «. [Fr. infbrmatif; Ital. 
& Sp. infornmtiv o.J Having power to animate 
or give vitality. 

•• u.., v .u.i. nirce vnformatlee“ 

More : On the Soul, pt. it., a. 2. 

* In-fonn a-tdr-y, a. [Lat. informat or = 
au instructor ; Eng. adj. auff. -i/.] Full of in- 
formation ; affording knowledge or informa- 
tion. ; instructive. 

* In-formed’, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
formed (q.v.).] Not formed or arranged; ill- 
formed, shapeless. 

" Infinite shapes of sreaturee men doe find. 

Itiformcd in the mud.” 

Speracr: F. <?., 1IL vL 8. 

informed - stars, s. pi. [Unformed- 

stars.] 

ln-form-er, s. [Eng. inform; -rr.] 

* I. One who or that which gives form, life, 
or vitality. 

•' Nature I informer of the poet’s ert* 

Pope : Prologue to SophonUba. 

2. One who informs or furnishes informa- 
tion or intelligence ; an informant. 

3. One who gives information against an- 
other ; one who lays an information or gives 
evidence against any person who offends 
against the law or any penal statute. He is 
often called a “common informer." His mo- 
tive generally is to obtain part of the pecuniary 
fine likely to be inflicted on the person against 
whom he laya an information. 

"Tbe King, as might have been expected, coldly re. 
fused to turn informer .' — Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., 
ch. xv. 

4. One who gives information to the autho- 
rities in order to escape the penalty of his own 
misdeeds ;' one who turns Queen's evidence. 

" No oue would Accept the evidence of informers 
unless it was corroborated ,"— Pall Mull Gazette, Aug. 
18, 1884. 

H For the difference between informer and 
informant, see Informant. 

* in-for' ■ mid -a-tole, a. [Lat. informidabilis, 
from in- = notj and formidabilis = formidable 
(q.v.); Fr. in formidable.] Not formidable; 
not to be feared or dreaded. (Milton: P. L. t 
ix. 4S6.) 

* in-form' -l-ty, s. [Lat. informitas, from in- 
funnis — shapeless ; in- = not, and forma — 
form, shape ; Ital. informitd; Sp. informidad.] 
Want of shape or form ; shapelessuess. 

” If we affirm a total informity, it caunot admit so 
forwaid a term as an aburtment." — Brown* : Vulgar 
Errours, bk, iii., ch. vl. 

* In form -oils, «. [Lat. i^/omis.] [Inform, 
«.] Without regular shape or form ; shape- 
less. 

"A rude and informous lump of flesh.” — Browne: 
Vulgar EiTOurs, bk. iii.. ch. vl. 

*m-for / -tu nate, * In for-tu-nat, a. [Lat. 
infortnnaius, from in- = not, and fortunatus = 
fortunate (q.v.); Ital. infurtunato; Sp. tii- 
fortnnado.) Unfortunate ; unlucky. (Chaucer : 
C. T. t 4,722.) 

* in-for' -tu-nate-Iy, adv. [Eng. infortu- 
nale.; -ty.]* Unfortunately; unluckily. 

" The gentleman was infortunafely Incumbered with 
wants.”— Uackluyt : Voyages, Hi. H5. 

in-for’-ti me, 5. [Fr.] Misfortune. 

’’On man, that cloned to a mast, and cam to the 
Jonde, and told the in fortune."— Eoberl of Gloucester, 
p. 439. (Note.) 

in for -tuned, <r. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
fort «»(<’); -id.) Unlucky ; unfortunate. 

“I wofull wretch e and infurtunecl wight.” 

Chaucer : Troilu*, bk, Iv. 


* in-for-tun'-i-t$r, * In for tun-l-tle, 

[Eng. infartun(c) ; -tty.) Mialortune. 

“Other there bu that tucrlbo hi» inf'srtitnltU, only 
to the »trnke«uiUpunl»biueut of (JnAf'—IlaU . Edward 
IV. (an. 9). 

In-f os' -SOUS, a. [Lat. infouus, pa. par. of 
iufudio = to dig Id or up, to bury in the earth : 
in- = in, into, and fodio = to dig.) 

Bo t. : So sunk In any surface as to prodneo 
a channel ; used of veina in some leaves, Ac. 

* in-foilnd', * in-fimd', n.t [Lat. infunda, 
from in- = in, into, and fundo = to pour.] To 
pour in, to infuse. 

"Cut I nay flod U bable lu nucb wyw to liuplrc and 
info undo tbe fay the.’ —Sir T. More: Workes. ji. 682. 

iu-fra-, pref. [Lat., sb within, below.) (Etym.) 

lnft-a-ajnllaiTt «• 

Bot. (Of a branch or other process) : Situated 
or proceedlog from below the axil. 

Infracostal, a. 

Amt. : Beneath the riba. 

Infra maxillary , a. 

Amt.: Beneath the jaws: aa, the infra- 
maxillary nerve. 

Infra -orbital, a . 

Amt. ; Beneath the orbit of the eye ; m, 
the infra-orbital fissure, the infra-orbital canal* 
the infra-orbital plexus, &c. 

infra-scapular, a. 

Anat. : Beneath, the acapula of the pectoral 

arch. 

lnfra-splnate, infra-spinous, a. 

Anat. : Below the spine. 

Infra-spinate fossa, Infra-sphious fossa : 
Anat. : A small fossa on the posterior sur- 
face of the acapula. 

Infra-spinate muscle: 

Anat. : A muscle of a triangular form occu- 
pying the greater part of the iofra-spinoua 
fossa. It arises from the under aurface of the 
spine. 

inlra-spinous, a. [Infra-spinate.J 

Infra-territorial, a. Within the terri- 
tory. 

infra trochlear, 3. 

Anat.: A branch of the ophthalmic nerve 
issuing from the forepart of the orbit of the 
eye. 

* in fract', v.t . [Lat. infractus, pa. par of inr 
fringo = to infringe (q.v.).] 

1. To break. 

“Falling fast, from gradual slope to slope, 

With wild infracted course." 

Thomson: Summer, CCA 

2, To violate ; to infringe. 

* in-fract', a. [Lat. in - = not, and fractus = 
broken ; pa. par. of frango = to break.] Un- 
broken ; sound ; whole ; unharmed. 

" To guard their weaknesse ; and preserve their wiuet 
coutenU infract.” Chupmun; Homer; Iliad lx. 

* in-fract’-I-ble, a. [Lat. infractus, pa. par. 
of infringo= to break, to infrioge, and Eng. 
-able.) Capable of being broken. 

in frac'- tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. iiifractione m, 
accus. of mfructio = a breaking, from ivfy actus, 
pa. par. of infringo = to break, to infringe ; 
Sp. infraccion ; Ital. infrazione.) The act of 
breaking or violating ; violation ; infringe- 
ment. 

“To prevent the inf ruction of that law."— Macaulay, 
Hist. Eng., ch. xvj. 

* in-ft*ac'-tor t s. [Fr. infracteur.) One who 
breaks, violates, or infringes. 

” Who shall be depositary of tbe oaths and leagues of 
princes, or fulminate against tbe perjured infractors 
of them.”— Lord Herbert: Henry VIII.. p. 303. 

ln-frac'-tous, a. [Lat. in - = in, and fractus 
= broke u.] 

Bot. : The same as Inflexed (q.v.). 

in'-fra dig., phr. [Lat., for infra dignitatem.] 
Below or unworthy of one’s dignity, character, 
or position. 


* in-fra '-grant, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng, 
fragrant (q.v*.).] Not fragrant ; inodorous. 

in fra lap-sar :-an, s. <fc a. [Lat. infra , 
here’= later than, afterwards, and lapsus = a 
slipping, a fall ; Eng. suff. -arian; Fr. infra - 

laj/saire.) 
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Theology £ Church History : 

A. As subst, (PI ); Less rigid Calvinists who 
held that God having permitted, hut not fore* 
ordained, the fall, then decreed the salvation 
of the elect by means of a Redeemer, lie was 
thus not in any way responsible for the intro- 
ductloa of evil into the world ; what he did 
was to provide the remedy. The Infmlapsar- 
ians were opposed by the Snpralapsnrians 
(q.v.). The question was debated childly in 
the early part of the seventeenth century. 

B. As adj. : Of or belonging to the lufra- 
lapsanans or their doctrine. 

In fra-Up sar i an ism, $. [Eng. infra - 
tapsarian ; -mi,] 

Theol. £ Ch. Hist. : The doctrine of the In- 
fralapsariana. 

In fra mc'-di an, a. [Pref. infra and Eng, 
median, from Lat. mediunm = tliat is in the 
middle.] [Median ( 1).] 

Biol. & Hydrol. : of or belonging to the zone 
of animal and vegetable life in the parts of the 
aea where the water is from fifty to one hun- 
dred fathoms in depth. (Prof. Edward Forbes.) 

* in-fra-mun dane, a. [Pref. infra-, and 
Eng. mundane (q.v.).J Lying below or be* 
neatli the world. 

* In firin' v.t. [Enkhanc£iise.] 

* Infranglbllittf f s. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. frangibility (q.v.).J The quality or state 
of being infrangible ; infrangibleness. 

t In-fran'-gtf ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
frangible (q.v.); Fr. infrangible.] 

1. Lit. : That cannot be broken. 

*'[Hel link'd their fetlocks with a golden baud. 

Infrangible, immortal." 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad till. 57. 

2. Fig. : Thatcannot be in fringed or violated. 

t In-frAn'-gi ble-ness, [Eng. infrangible. ; 

-ness.] The state or quality of being infran- 
gible ; incapability of being broken. 

* In -fra-po^e’, v.t, [Lat, infra — below, and 
Eng. pose (q.v.).J To place under or beneath. 

" Terrestrial surface infraposed to the drift- gravels.'’ 
— Austen. (.4 urtanUale.) 

* In-fra po 91 tion, s. [Pref. infra-, and 
Eng. -position (q.v.).J Position or situation 
beneath or under. 

In-fre'-quen96, in-fre'-quen-^y, s. [Lat. 

infrequentia, from infrequens = ia small num- 
ber, rare : in- = not, and frequens = iu num- 
bers, frequent ; Fr. infrequence.} 

1. The quality or state of being infrequent ; 
rareness ; rarity ; uncommon ness. 

"We must have regard to the frequency or infre- 
quency of them."— hharp: Sermons, vol. iiL. ser. 8 

* 2. The state of not being frequented; soli- 
tude. 

"The solitude and infrequency of the place. “-P. 
Holland: Plutarch, p. 1,078. 

In-fre -quent, * in-fre-quente, a. [Lat. 

infrequent; Fr. infrequent; ltal. infrequente.] 
Not frequeat ; not occurring frequently ; rare ; 
uncommon ; unusual. 

"Cooling his infrequent pleasures with eigha.”— Bp. 
Hall Deceit of Appearance. 

* in-fre -quent', v.t . [Pref. in - (2), and Eng. 
frequent , v. (q.v.)] Not to frequent ; to de- 
sert ; to forsake. 

* In-fre'-quent ly, atfu. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng .frequently (q. v.).] Not frequently ; rarely. 

* In -frig' -l-date, v.t. [Lat. infrigidaties, pa. 
par. of infrigido , lrom in - (intens.), and frigido 
— to make cool \frigidus = cool.] To make cool 
or cold ; to chill ; to cool. 

" The drops reached little further than the surface of 
the liquor, whose coldness did not infrigidate those 
Upper parts of the glass,"— Boyle : Works, i. 393. 

* In-frig l -da'-tlon, s. [Lat. infrigidatio, 
from infrigidatus, pa. par. of infrigido.} The 
act of making cool or cold ; a chilling or 
cooling. 

’’ Because of the in/rigidation of that air hy the 
■dow."— Boyle: Works, ii. 513. 

in- fringe', v.t. (i i. [Lat. infringo — to break 
into : in- = in, into, and frango = to break ; 
Sp. infringir ; ltal. infringere.} 

A, Transitive: 

1. To break, as a law, a compact, a con- 
tract, &c. ; to violate, either positively by 


infr alapaarianism -infusibility 
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or . “^»‘ i «-1?V"onitaiiuu or 
neglect of duty ; to transgress. - 

"The flrat man that did th' edict « 

Khakctp. : Measure for „ 

* 2. To destroy ; to break. ' 

" 1 f so wo can, and by the head 
Broken ho not intruded all our power 
Tu bo infringed .” Milton . P. A..\« 

* 3. To hinder ; to obstruct. 

“’Bright aa the doathlcM gods, and happv, she 

Prom all that may infringe delight is free.” 

_ H'affcr Apology of Sleep. 

B. Intransitive : 

* 1. To violate, break, or transgress some 
rule or law ; to do evil or injury. 

2. To encroach, to trespass, to Intrude : as, 
To infringe upon one's lights. 

IT (1) The civil and moral laws are inf ringed 
by those who net in opposition to them ; 
treaties and engagements are violated by those 
who do not hold them aacred ; the bounds 
which are prescribed by the moral law are trans- 
gress ml by those who are guilty of any excess. 

(2) For the difference between to infringe 
and to encroacn , set- 

in fringe'-ment, s. [Eng. infringe; -ment .] 
The act of infringing, breaking, violating, mr 
transgressing ; the state of being infringed ; 
a breach, a violation, an encroachment. 

“We scarce ever had a prince, who by fraud, or 
violence, had not made sorno infringement on the 
consti tution f—liurke . Vindic. of Natural Society. 

In frlng'-er, a. [ Eng. -infringe) ; -er. ] One 
who infringes, breaks, or violates ; a violator, 
a transgressor, an encroaeher. 

"The infringers '- of tht* commandment to be lm- 
prisoued. *—8trype : Edw. 17. (an. 1548). 

* In-frlng'-I-ble, a. [Lat. in- = not ; frango 
(in coinp. fringe) = to break, and Eng. auff. 
-ibh = able.] That cannot be brokeu. ( Breton : 
An Olde Man’s Lesson, p. 13.) 

t In fruc t£s -9^90, s. [Modelled on Eng. 
inflorescence, but from Lat. fructus = fruit ; cf. 
frudescence (q.v.).] 

Bot. : The name giveu by St. Pierre to the 
multiple or polythalamic fruits bearing the 
same relation to a simple fruit that the inflo- 
rescence does to a simple flower. 

* in-friic tu ose, * in-Crue tu-ous, a. 

[Lat. infruduosus , from in- = not, and fructus 
— fruit.] Not fruitful; not bearing fruit; 
unprofitable, (Adorns: Works , ii. 120.) 

* in-fru gal, a. [Pref. in- = (21, and Eng. 
frugal (q.v.).] Not frugal, prodigal, extra- 
vagant. 

* in-fru gif-er-ous, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. frugiferous (q.v.).] Not bearing lruit. 

* In'-fu-eate, v.t. [Lat. infucatus , pa. par. of 
infuco = to paint, to colour: in- = in, into, and 
fuco = to paint.] To paint, to stain, to daub. 

* in-f U-ca -tion, a. [Lat. infucatus , pa. par. 
of infuco,} The act of painting, staining, or 
daubing, especial- 
ly the face. 

in'-fu la, s. [Lat] 

Rom. Antiq. : A 
sacred fillet, made 
of wool, and worn 
on the head by 
priests, victims, 
and persons who 
fled to any place 
for mercy or pro- 
tection. It was also 
worn by the em- 
perors and magis- 
trates oq solemn 
occasions. The name was applied later to the 
head-dress of a Christian priest, and, still later, 
to a pendent ornament at the back of a mitre. 

* in fu mate. v.t. [Lat. injumatus, pa. par. 
of infumo , tromfumus — smoke. J To smoke ; 
to dry by smoking. 

* in-fii-ma -tion, s. [Lat. infumalus , pa. 
par. of infumo.] The act or process of 
smoking or drying by smoking. 

4 in-fume , v.t. [Lat. infumo, from fumus — 
smoke.] To smoke ; to dry by smoking. 

* in-fund, v.t. [Infoitnd, v.} 

in-fun-dib~u~lar, o. [Mod. Lat, infundib - 
ularis, from \\aX,.' infundibulum (q.v.).] 

Bot. : Funnel-shaped; iufundibuliform(q.v.). 



round the mouth. It contain, the Kritri'S," 
in fun dib'-u ldto, a. [Moil Lat 

dlbukltus.] [WUNDIBLLAH.] ^ ^ 

Bot, .* Infundibular (q.v.). 

.} ut <n/a,ida «- 
Then l 'te f «*»'fI-8liaiJ4Ml. 

abijoinen. Oaa foi4 bU / Unn of the 

bu/iform. ^ of 001,01 ^ ^ infumii- 

ln fun dib-u lum(pLt„ , 

s. [Lat., = a fuuuei ) dib'-^-la), 

1. Anal. : Any part 

shaped. There is an iofimK 0I * !ess funnel- 
one ot the lungs, and one oK Ul, ° the heart, 
also infundibula of the kidltSL® ethmoid bone; 

2. Zoology ; fl ‘ 

(1) The funnel or siphon of v 

poda, the tube formed by the Cej»halo- 
the appositioa of their epipodia. ^-vnee or 

(2) The channel formed by folded « /faoB, 0 
of the mantle by which water i^ 

the branchial chamber of molluscs. (//Siu 

* m fSn^r al, v.t. [Pref. to. (1). and tV 

t'fX try}- T ° 1 * rt ™ «“ "C of h^a 

v ^ 0 Etcher: Christs Viet. A Triumph. 

* m-fur-ca -tlon, * [p re f. in- (l), aud Eag. 
furcation (q.v.).] A forked expansion. 

m fiir-1-ate, v.t. [Infukiate, a.] To rea- 
der funous or mad ; to provoke to madness or 
fury. 

* in fur'-l-ate, a. [ItoL infuriate, pa. par. 
of infunare- to grow into fury or rage in- 
= in, and furia = fury.] Infuriated, enraged, 
mad, raging. 

* in fixs'-cate, v.t. [Lat. infuseatus, pa. ],ar 
of infusco. from in- (intens.), and fu\co = to 
make dark; fuscus = daik.J To darken • to 
obscure ; to make black or dark. 

* in-fus-ea -tion, s. [Lat. infuscatm, jia. par. 
of infusco.} The act of darkening or black- 
ening ; the state of being darkened or black. 

In-fuse', v.t. [Fr. infuser , from Lat. injusn , pa. 
par. of infundo— to pour in : in-=in, into.’and 
f undo = to pour ; Sp. infundir; ltal infondert. j 

* I. To pour ia, into, or npon, as a liquid; 
to shed. 

" Those clear rays which she infused ©u me* 

Shaketp. : l Henry VL, L 2. 

2. To pour into the mind ; to indil as a 
principle ; to inculcate, to implant. • 

" So spake the false archangel, aud infused 
Bad influence into the unwary breast 
Of his associate." J fillon: P. L„ v. 494 

3. To introduce, to diffuse, to spread. 

M [He] wakieg at the call of lust alone. 

Infuses lies and errors of his own.” 

Cwwper : Expostulation, 103. 

* 4. To make an infusion with. 

*' Driuk,4q/iM<-d with flesh, will nourish faster lud 
easier than meat and drink together ."— Lacan : 

Hist. 

* 5. To inspire, to fill. 

*’ Infusing him with self and vain conceits 

Hhakesp. : Richard II., iii. 3. 

6 . To steep in any liquid, with a gentle heat,k 
for the purpose of extracting medicinal orl 
other valuable virtues, essences, or qualities.* 

•* Take violets, and infuse a good pugil of them in a 
quart of vinegar.^ "—Bacon : Sat. Hist. 

* In fuse', s. [Lat. infusum , neut. sing, of in- 
fusus, 'pa. par. of infundo — to pour in or oo.L 
An infusion. 

” That may my rymes with sweet inf«sr embrew.” I 
Spenser : Hymn of Heavenly Z.<rn*. j 

In-fu^'-er, b. [Eng. infits(e); -tr.] One who 
or that which infuses. 

"To declare the very dream, as if tb*y had been thi 
infusert of it."— Mountague : Deroute Etsayes, pt» L 
tr. xvu., J 6. 

* in - fu^ - 1 - bil'- 1 - ty (I), s. [Eug. infusibk 
(1) ; -ity.] The quality or state of being i* 
fusible ; iacapability of fusion or dissolution 
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